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Coming  of  Drake,  The  (Noyes),  666 
Coming  Spring  (Eastman),  1348 
Communion  (Banning),  601 
Companion  of  a  Mile,  The  (Noyes),  662 
Consolation  (Flint),  1236 
Coronation  (Banning),  601 
Courage  (Kauffman),  1237 
Crusader  Returns  from  Captivity,  The 

(Chesterton),  1145 
Dittany,  The  (Cawein),  1237 
Dreamers,  The  (Carman),  44 
Dreamers,  The  (Garrison),  1032 
Drivers,  The  (Feet),  251 
Earth  and  Infinity  (Bomberger),  911 
Epilogue  (Whicher),  152 
Fairy  Tree,  The  (Howard),  1187 
Fealty  (Moore),  252 
Finula  (Boileau),  1399 
First  Tryst,  The  (Kenyon),  1238 
Fog,  The  (Davies),  1032 
Folded  Flock,  The  (Meynell),  151 
For  the   Eightieth    Birthday   of   George 

Meredith  (Noyes),  666 
Forgotten  Bard,  A  (Scollard),  1084 
Francis  Thompson  (Davies),  911 
General  Booth  Enters  Heaven  (Lindsay), 

541 
Ghosts  (Willcox,  Jr.),  542 
Gold-haired  Maid,  The  (Davies),  856 
Great  Voice,  The  (Scollard),  1288 
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Greeting  (Davies),  104 
Harbor-Mother,  The  (Goodwin),  188 
Hermit  on  the  Dunes,  The  (Davis),  856 
Holly  Hedge  of  Paradise,  The  (Gales), 

1086 
Hope  (Kauffman),  1237 
Hunting  Song  (Lynd),  1284 
I  Heard  a  Voice  (Coatesj,  859 
Immensity  (Spofford),  1398 
In  Ai)ril  (Ashley),  858 
In  the  Pop()y  Field  (Stephens),  480 
Incipit  (How),  190 
Inn,  The  (Roberts),  1188 
Liberated  Hosts,  The  (Underhill),  1031 
Lines   on    Receiving   a    Child's    Portrait 

(Miller),  858 
Little  Comforters,  The  (Widdemer),  1188 
Little  Red  Wing,  The  (Noyes),  662 
Long  Road  Home,  The  (Smith),  409 
Loss  (Rittenhouse),  1286 
Love  and  the  Muse  (Davies),  793 
Lullaby  (Middleton),  362 
Lure  of  London,  The  (Phillips),  1186 
Lures  Immortal  (Phillips),  105 
Lyrics  of  Spring  (Carman),  912 
Magic  Apple,  The  (Daly),  250 
Martin  O'Shea  (How),  190 
May    is    Building  Her  House  (Le    Gal- 

lienne),  1085 
Mermaid  Inn,  The  (Noyes),  664 
Muse  in  Exile,  The  (Watson),  962 
My  Faith  (Crawshay- Williams),  45 
Night-Sentries  (Sterling),  414 
Night's  Mardi-Gras  (Wheeler),  1144 
Old  House,  The  (Cook),  1286 
Old  Japan  (Vale),  1288 
Old  Song,  An  (Mackellar),  602 
On  a  Copy  of  Theocritus  (Scollard),  1082 
On  a  Fly-Leaf  of  Father  Tabb's  "Lyrics" 

(Earls),  42 
On  the  Road  (Roberts),  1349 
One  Day  in  the  Year  (Eastman),  1348 
Only  Way,  The  (Ledoux),  721 
Panama  Hymn  (Mackaye),  910 
Pathway  Overgrown,  A  (Garvin),  1033 
Pipes  of  Pan  (Starbuck),  1145 
Prayer,  A  (Untermeyer),  412 
Prayer  of  Richard   Lion-heart   (Noyes), 

666 
Prospectus  (Whicher),  152 
Rain  After  Drought  (Shorter),  188 
Rajah's  Pride,  The  (Ogilvie),  724 
Return     of     the     Mackay-Bennett,    The 

(Woodman),  794 
Riding  Song  (Masterman),  542 
Romance  of  Maeve,  The  (Booth),  600 
Rush  Hour,  The  (Towne),  361 
Ruth  (McCoy),  481 
St.  Brigid  (McCarthy),  792 
Salem  Hills  to  Ellis   Island   (Cleghorn), 

251 
Sappers  and  Miners,  The  (Watson),  106 
Small  Dreams,  The  (Chesterton),  362 
Song,  A  (Sackville),  1399 
Sonnet  (Buxton),  152 
Sorrow  (Mackellar),  1350 
Soul  and  the  Sea,  The  (Mackereth),  1084 
Spring  Afternoon,  A  (Untermeyer),  1146 
Street-lamps  (Kemp),  1144 
Strong  Fight,  The  (Tynan),  1437 
"Sweet  When  Life  is  Done"   (Bunner), 

1350 
Sweetheart:  Thompson  Street,   A   (Mc- 
Coy), 724 
Sword  of  England,  The  (Noyes),  106 
Team  Bullock,  The  (Ogilvie),  724 
Tintagel  (Armstrong),  1398 
To  a  Linnet  in  a  Cage  (Ledwidge),  1032 
To   Algernon    Charles   Swinburne    (Hel- 

ston),  963 
Transients  (Garrison),  252 
Truth  and  Falsehood  (Scollard),  858 
Unheard  Ghost  (Phillips),  964 
V^erses  Written  During  the  London  Dock 

Strike  (Masterman),  188 
Voice  of  the  Millions,  The  (Mackereth), 

1085 
Waiting  (Towne),  911 
Walls,  (Booth),  600 
Wanderer's  Song,  A  (Bianchi),  1238 
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Postal  surjilus.  Doubts  about  the,  1318 

Post-impressionism  arrived,  456 

Postmasters  and  the  Civil  Service,  1166 

Potato,  The  unappreciated,  277 

Presbyterians  ask  for  in  Church  union,  What 

34.7 
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see  Taft  and  Wilson 
President's  promptness  in  flood  relief,  945 
Presidents,  Six-year,  325 
Press,  The  Friends'  appeal  to  the,  79 
Prison  insanity,  509 
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The  status  of,  5 
Prussia's  poor,  Housing,  884 
Pujo,  306 

Report,  The,  560 
Pumping  water  to  pump  more  water,  827 
Punch,  Threatening,  279 
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Rabbi,  Britain's  American  chief,  518 
Race,  The  organs  of,  885 
"  Racketty-Packetty  House,"  74 
Radium,  America's  waste  of,  1120 
Ragtime,  American  genius  for,  281 

Philosophizing,  574 

To  replace,  641 
Rail  flaws,  A  cure  for  our  fatal,  823 
Railroad  finance,  1315 
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invasion  of  South  America,  Our,  11 72 
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Railroads  and  rate-makers.  Lessons  for,  1413 
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Rails  that  lock  together,  229 
Railway  firemen  win.  What  the,  998 
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Readers,  Our  serious,  ion 
Red  tape  to  save  life,  Cutting,  945 
Rcdfield  on  business  ethics.  Secretary,  378 
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nation,  America  a,  1183  > 

Repairs  extraordinary,  707 
Republican  fracture.  Setting  the,  1210     . 

reunion.  Rejecting,  166 
Reunion  monument.  The  Fitzgerald,  342      -  " 
Reyes,  General,  488 

"Rheingold"  an  attack  on  property,  Wag- 
ner's, 1063 
Rockefeller's  war  on  the  social  evil,  Mr.,  283 
Roosevelt  kept  fit.  How,  917 

on  the  cubists,  772 
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ship, 1315 
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Scott  case.  The  .Alexander,  1366 

The  death  of  Captain,  381 
Scutari,  The  capture  of,  994 
Senate  popularized.  The,  880 

The  progressive,  818 
Scrvia,  Why  Russia  did  not  back,  66 

see  Balkan 
Sewer-gas  is  injurious,  Why,  131 
Shakespeare,  Latest  author  of,  343 
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Shaw  for  a  mirthless  playhouse,  23 1 
Shefkct  Pasha,  1403 
Shipping  Trust  investigation,  264 
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Shoe  ALichinery  Company  decision.  The,  325 
Siberians?  .Are  our  Indians,  12 19 
Silkworm,  The  passing,  1056 
Siphons,  Nine  miles  of,  452 
Slag  as  a  protector  from  floods,  397 
Slav  against  Teuton,  883 
Slavs,  Turkey's  hope  in  the,  1000 
Sled,  A  submarine,  1329 
Sleep,  Exploring  the  mystery  of,  636 
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Soapsuds  as  a  beverage,  1223 
Social  service  and  the  public  schools,  1230 
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Socialist  vote.  The,  4 
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see  Latin  America 
Southern  literature.  Slighting,  1225 
Southern  Pacific-Union  Pacific  dissolution,  1 19 
Soy  milk,  509 
Spanish  fears  of  Armageddon,  1 119 

worshipers,  A  church  for,  896 
Spelling  as  the  English  conservatives  see  it. 

Reformed,  892 
Spider,  .A  fishing,  1122 
Stage  father.  The  modern,  344 

scener>',  Psychological,  183 

see  Drama,  Play,  and  Theater 
Starlight,  Vision  by,  1006 
Stars,  Our  indifference  to  the,  571 

The  number  of  the,  703 
States,  Educational  rank  of  the,  772 
Steel  Trust,  An  international,  267 
Stock  exchange  fights  incorporation,  Why  the, 
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To  regulate  the,  263 
Street  accidents,  To  avoid,  1 123 

-car  transfers.  Infected,  73 
Submarine  detectors.  Aeroplanes  as,  512 

sled.  A,  1329  ^ 

Subways  and  cathedrals,  226 
Suffrage  conquest  of  Illinois,  The,  1409 

defeated  in  England,  12 17 
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Surtragette  movement,  Ruin  of  the  English,  9 
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De|)ortation  for,  764 
What  to  do  with  the,  883 

Sugar  tarilT,  931,  997 

Sulzer's  fight  on  Tammany,  C.ov.,  1164 

Summer  vacation  tri|)s,  1281 

Sun,  Our  frigid,  1220 

-power.  Bottled,  1273 
Sundav,  New  York's  demoralizing,  1129 

The  problem  of  Billy,  1336 
Sunday's  greatest  campaign,  Billy,  576 
Swindlers,  Prosecuting,  6 
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for  Panama  arbitration,  121 
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TarifT  and  the  cost  of  living,  The,  996 

Bill,  England  on  our  new,  999 
The  new,  873 

lobby.  The  President's  war  on  the,  1257 

rebellion  in  the  sugar  and  wool  States,  931 

threat.  The  Democratic,  1161 
Taylor  case.  The  Ollie,  736,  1034 
Teachers,  Health  work  for  rural,  17 
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An  impossible,  339 

Roasted,  225 
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Ministers  at  the,  79 

see  Drama,  Play,  and  Stage 
Theatrical  missionary,  A  feminine,  830 
Threshing  without  reaping,  569 
Tidal  power-plant,  A,  765 
Timber,  An  indestructible,  706 
Time  signals  by  wireless,  1328 
Titanic  disaster.  Fruits  of  the,  937 
Tobacco,  Dunces  who  may  blame,  337 

Poison  or  medicine?  396 
"Tom  Jones,"  benefited  by  burning,  458 
Tornado,  flood,  and  fire,  753 

-proof  buildings,  1221 
Toscanini's  conducting,  Mr.,  1008 
Trade  at  sea.  Restraint  of,  264 
Traffic  control,  Street,  1123 
Transfers,  Infected  street-car,  73 
Transmutation  of  elements.  The,  454 
Treasury  deposits  to  bear  interest,  11 14 
Trees  as  climate  records,  766 
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Trolley,  A  sea,  1272 
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Trust  sinners.  Prison  cells  for,  444 
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Tumulty,  Secretary,  416 
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Turkey,  German  designs  on  Asiatic,  564 

Heartening,  1051 

India's  sympathy  with,  1014 

perceiving  the  beauties  of  reform,  172 

To  Europeanize,  1265 

Woman's  centurj'  in,  1170 

see  Balkan 
Turkey's  hope  in  England,  631 
in  the  Slavs,  1000 

lesson  from  the  war,  124 

salvation  in  America,  1325 
Turkish  failure,  The  causes  of,  881 

heart-burnings,  762 

press  on  Turkish  vacillation,  333 

side  of  the  war  story,  11 15 

women,  Patriotic  awakening  of  the,  563 
to  Christian  queens,  630 
Turks  not  "fanatics,"  The,  1383 
Turks'  religious  forbearance,  The,  78 
"Turned  around,'-  Getting,  1220 
Type  for  schoolbooks,  394 
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Ultra-violet  detective,  An,  1330 

Union    Pacific-Southern    Pacific    dissolution, 
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Union  Seminary,  The  "heresy"  of,  1337 
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Vegetarians,  Noted,  1 196 
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THE  MONEY-TRUST  EVIDENCE 


-^  ^  JHILE  A  FEW  P 
\/\/  in  taking  Mr.  M 
'  '  is  impossible,  and 
mittee  to  "strike  its  tents 
that  the  committee  has  al- 
ready brought  to  light  a 
degree  of  financial  central- 
ization to  which  the  public 
can  not  afford  to  be  in- 
different, that  its  continued 
investigations  are  of  great 
educational  value,  and  that 
its  work  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  Avhatever  re- 
medial legislation  may  be 
necessary.  The  investiga- 
tors themselves,  according 
to  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York 
Tribiute,  regard  Mr.  ]Mor- 
gan's  testimony  as  merely 
the  introductorj-  chapter  of 
the  story.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses yet  to  be  heard  are  a 
number  of  financiers  who 
claim  to  know  that  a  Money 
Trust  exists  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  crusht 
and  broken  by  it.  The 
same  correspondent  states 
that  in  some  of  its  future 
hearings  the  committee  will 
seek  to  show  that  the  finan- 
cial disturbance  of  1907 
was  a  "manufactured  pan- 
ic" which  would  have  been 
impossible  had  it  not  been 
for  the  concentration  of 
money  and  its  control  by  a 
group  of  Wall  Street  finan- 
ciers. "The  House,"  he 
adds,  "is  now  squarely  be- 
hind the  investigation." 


\PKRS  join  the  New  York  J/oald 
organs  word  that  a  Money  Trust 
advise  the  Pujo  investigating  com- 
and  go  home,"  most  editors  agree 


C<^pTrighted  by  the  International  News  Service. 

MR.    MORGAN    BEFORE    THE    PUJO    COMMITTEE. 

"All  the  money  in  Cliristendom,  and  all  The  banks  in  Christendom  could 
not  control  money;  there  could  be  no  Money  Trust." 


The  press  in  the  meanwhile  are  busy  taking  stock  of  the  facts 
already  brought  to  light.  Turning  first  to  tho.se  papers  which 
more  or  less  agree  with  the  New  York  Ilerold'.s  view  that  "the 
Money-Trust  bogy  has  been  laid,"  we  find  the  Birmingham  Agc- 

IfrraUl  declaring  that  "if 
anything  has  been  made 
plain,  it  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Money 
Trust,"  while  the  New  York 
Globe  argues  that  "we  may 
dismiss  fear  of  a  Money 
Trust  in  any  permanent  or 
dangerous  form  as  we  may 
dismiss  fear  of  a  Labor 
Trust."     Says  The  Globe: 

"Only  in  a  qualified  and 
restricted  sense,  then,  can 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
Money  Trust.  A  group  at 
a  particular  time  may  gain 
control  of  the  machinery  of 
credit  and  appear  to  be 
able  to  dictate  in  an  arbi- 
trary way  A\ho  may  borrow. 
But  the  process  can  not  go 
far  without  in\-iting  self- 
destruction.  In  the  first 
place,  speaking  generally, 
the  control  over  the  funds 
of  particular  institutions  is 
rcAocable  at  the  will  of 
millions  of  depositors." 

The  Boston  Herald  also 
emphasizes  the  point  that 
the  stupendous  figures,  run- 
ning into  billions,  which  are 
used  to  indicate  the  poAver 
of  the  Morgan  interests, 
"are  found,  when  analyzed, 
to  consist  in  the  main  of  lia- 
bilities —  deposits  payable 
on  demand."  To  quote  the 
Boston  paper  further: 

"These  banks  owe  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars 
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to  t'ountry  lmiik«  and  otli.r  patrons  s«att«T«'ti  from  tlif  Alluntif 
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WHITEWASHED. 

— Macauley  in  ihe  New  York  World. 

'banking  power'  of  this  kind  a  man  has,  the  worse  off  he  is  in 
panic,  and  that  instead  of  looking  for  bargains  at  such  a  time 
he  will  have  all  he  can  do  to  pay  his  debts 

"  In  short,  bankers  have  no  such  unrestricted  control  over  the 
banking  power  in  tlu'ir  hands  as  the  public  is  accustomed  to 
thiidv.  They  hold  it  u[)oii  the  condition  that  they  will  render 
certain  services  to  the  real  owners,  and  unless  the  funds  are  thus 
applied  they  will  be  speedily  transferred  to  other  hands.  These 
patrons  must  be  kept  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  good  service 
or  they  will  go  elsewhere,  and  there  are  always  other  bankers 
ready  to  receive  them. 

"These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  showing  made  by 
A.  Piatt  Andrew  that  in  19(X)  there  was  one  separate  bank 
in  the  United  States  for  CAcry  7,3o7  of  the  population,  while  in 
1910  there  was  one  separate  bank  for  every  3,788  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  in  1900  New  York  held  2.3.2  per  cent,  of  the 
banking  resources  of  the  countrj-  against  18.9  per  cent,  in  1910, 
make  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  claim  that  a  monopoly  is  being 
established  in  the  banking  business." 

The  New  York  Commercial  is  also  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
^lorgan  that  a  JMoney  Trust  could  not  exist,  because  "money 
flows  and  recedes  under  the  action  of  many  occult  and  com- 
plicated causes,  acting  in  the  sum  total  of  their  movement  in 
any  given  emergency,"  and  "individual  and  calculated  powers, 
however  great,  could  not  affect  the  volume  of  this  movement, 
e.xcept  to  a  negligible  degree,  as  an  econoniic  force." 

On  the  other  hand  even  so  conser\'ative  a  paper  as  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  reading  between  the  lines  of  Mr. 
^Morgan's  testimony,  sees  a  revelation  of  the  great  New  York 
banker  as  "the  dominating  figure  in  a  vast  accumidation  of 
financial  power,  in  the  use  of  which  there  are  immeasurable 
potentialities  for  good  or  for  evil."  The  situation,  it  adds,  "is 
sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  the  fullest  investigation."  Pointing 
out  that  Mr.  Morgan's  resources  are  so  great  that  "when  a  crisis 
comes  a  word  from  him  will  calm  the  troubled  waters,"  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  pointedly  remarks:  "and  the  man  who  can  do 
that,  were  he  disposed  to  be  destructive,  could  invoke  calamity 
on  a  staggering  scale."  "There  is  possibly  more  in  the  Money- 
Trust  bugaboo  than  men  like  our  premier  financier  will  admit," 
suspects  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  thinks  that  "the  in- 


vtistigation  may  well  go  on."  To  the  Fort  Worth  Record  the 
factM  already  brought  to  light  ."are  worth  all  the  Money-Trust 
invcHtigation  has  cost,"  since  "they  exhibit  a  peril  which  must 
be  averted  liy  one  means  or  another."  They  explain,  it  goes  on 
to  say,  "the  billion  <iollar  fortunes  that  havit  been  accumulated 
during  the' last  few  years  as  a  consequence,  not  of  thrift  or  genius 
(»r  development,  but  a  mere  power  to  command  money."  "The 
power  wielded  l>y  a  small  body  of  th<'se  men,"  declares  the  Topeka 
('(ipitdl,  "is  such  as  the  Almighty  never  intended  any  few  men  to 
carry." 

"Mr.  Morgan  .says  a  Money  Trust  is  impossible,"  remarks 
the  Columbia  Slate,  "but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  exist- 
enc«',  operating  along  the  lines  indicated,  and  it  is  practically 
absolute."  "It  can  strangle  at  birth  any  enterprise  needing 
great  sums  of  money,  just  as  Mr.  Morgan  put  out  of  business  the 
railroad  that  was  designed  to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  of  Pennsylvania."  There  must  always  be 
a  di.scretionary  paternalism  in  financing,  thinks  the  Newark 
News,  "but  the  basic  question  raised  by  the  Pujo  Committee  is: 
Do  we  want  a  public  or  a  private  paternalism?" 

As  the  Philadelphia  North  American  .sees  it,  there  is  a  Money 
Trust^a  combination  of  men  and  interests  which  controls  the 
banking  power  of  the  nation,  its  supply  of  money,  and  its  sources 
of  credit — and  Wall  Street  is  its  instrument.    To  quote  in  part: 

"In  a  certain  sense  these  two  terms  are  interchangeable: 
the  Money  Trust  is  the  Wall  Street  system.  But  it  is  clearer  to 
say  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  machinery  through  which  the 
Money  Trust  operates — in  unloading  upon  the  public  its  manu- 
factured securities  and  in  maintaining  its  control  of  prices,  of 
cash,  and  of  credit. 

"The  Money  Trust  itself  is  that  stupendous  aggregation  or 
combination  of  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  companies, 
and  corporations  which,  as  is  now  a  matter  of  official  record, 
holds  in  a  vise-like  grip  the  business  of  the  whole  country 

"Hardly  less  staggering  than  this  revelation  of  the  interlocking 
system  of  Money  Trust  control  was  the  admission  that  interstate 
corporations  have  on  deposit  with  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
nearly  $82,000,000. 

"These  corporations  conduct  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
nation;  they  are  the  custodians  of  untold  millions  of  funds 
belonging  to  the  public,  and  they  place  this  vast  sum  in  the  vaults 


"BETTER   NOT   SAT   BOOl" 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 

of  a  private  banker.  True,  it  could  hardly  be  in  a  safer  place. 
But  this  fact. alone  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  that  central  dominating  financial  power  which  the  ignorant 
and  the  interested  are  so  ready  to  deny. 

"Striking  as  all  these  revelations  are,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
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whether  their  importance  is  reahzcd  by  the  pul)lic.  The  facts 
and  the  figures  are  too  stupendous  to  be  readily  absorlisd. 
But  they  will  sink  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  they  have  become  matters  of  pubhe  and  official  record. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  a  great  partj'  has  had  the  patriotism  and 
the  force  to  drag  into  the  light  these  secrets  of  the  financial 
oligarchy.  It  is  the  first  time  that  public  sentiment  has  shown 
such  vigor  that  the  truth  has  been  forced  from  unwilling  lips. 

"The  facts  are  now  laid  bare  in  a  record  that  can  not  be 
refuted  or  minimized.  They  have  been  made  known  in  such 
a  way  that  even  the  drab  and  Tory  newspapers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  print  them  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  deluded  read- 
ers. And  the  conditions  have  been  made  plain  at  a  time  when 
they  will  be  seen  in  their  clearest  relation  to  the  subject  upper- 
most in  the  public  mind — the  high  cost  of  living. 

"We  are  not  so  foolishly  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  final 
victory  over  these  great  forces  has  now  been  won ;  l)ut  it  has  been 
brought  within  sight.  And  the  fact  that  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  suggests,  even  figuratively,  that  men  who 
would  use  such  power  to  despoil  the  nation  should  stand  before 
the  law  as  assassins,  is  presumptive  proof  that  he  recognizes  the 
peril  of  their  domination,  and  will  do  his  best  to  crush  it." 

jNIr.  ^Morgan,  it  will  be  recalled,  avowed  his  faith  in  "the 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  the  Stock  Exchange."  Neverthe- 
less, declares  the  New  York  World,  that  is  no  reason  whj-  it 
should  not  be  made  amenable  to  Government  regulation.  "Not 
to  go  into  too  many  details,"  says  The  Woi-ld,  "there  are  three 
monumental  facts  relating  to  the  Stock  Exchange  that  ought 
not  to  be  fact  sixt}-  days  from  now."     These  are: 

"(1)  It  is  not  incorporated.  (2)  It  is  permitted  by  law  to 
practise  usury.  (3)  It  is  the  only  place  in  New  York  where 
gambling  contracts  can  be  enforced  by  law." 

After  noting  that  nobodj-  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
GoA'ernment  supervision  over  the  7,500  national  banks,  17,000 
State  banks,  214  life-insurance  companies,  240,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads, and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  other  public 
utilities,  The  World  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  only  when  somebody  proposes  to  regulate  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  that  a  wild  chorus  of  dissent  arises.  The  whole 
world  of  Big  Business  is  agreed  that  the  institution  which 
manipulates  prices,  which  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  that  legitimate 
industry  must  pay  for  loans,  which  can  commandeer  hundreds  of 
millions  of  other  people's  money  to  juggle  for  its  own  profits. 


which  sets  aside  the  laws  against  usury  and  the  laws  against 
overcertification  of  checks,  which  can  plunge  the  country  into 
a  panic,  and  is  responsible  only  to  itself,  is  the  one  institution 
that  is  too  sacred  for  Government  to  meddle  with. 

"Could  anything  be  more  ridiculous  or  absurd?  If  the  New 
York  Stock  E.xchange  is  not  affected  with  a  public  interest,  as 
the  courts  say,  nothing  is  affected  with  a  public  interest.  It 
should  no  longer  remain  the  great  anarchist  of  organized  wealth, 
but  it  should  be  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
and  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Bank- 
ing. No  body  of  men  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  irresponsible 
power  over  prosperity  that  is  now  wielded  bj^  the  Stock 
Exchange." 

FREEING  LAWBREAKERS   TO   PERFECT 

THE  LAW 

A  NOVEL  METHOD  of  rousing  an  inert  legislature  to 
action  is  being  tried  in  Arkansas  by  Governor  George 
-  W.  Donaghey,  who,  two  weeks  ago,  pardoned  and  freed 
360  convicts  as  a  protest  against  the  State's  convict  lease  system. 
Three  convict  camps  are  wiped  out  of  existence  by  this  whole- 
sale pardoning.  While  Governor-elect  Joe  T.  Robinson,  accord- 
ing to  a  Little  Rock  dispatch,  denounces  this  action  as  a  "gross 
abuse  of  power,"  and  a  "blow  at  judges  and  juries,"  we  learn 
from  the  same  dispatch  that  GoAcrnor  Donaghey  received  tele- 
grams of  commendation  from  all  parts  of  the  State;  and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  press  reveals  the  fact  that  most  of  the  editorial  com- 
ment from  outside  the  State  expresses  approval.  His  course 
"may  have  the  aspect  of  an  act  of  lawlessness,"  remarks  the 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  "but  the  probability-  is  that  it 
will  be  justified  by  results."  "Governor  Donaghe\-  is  a  brave 
executive,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
humane  and  law-respecting  people  of  the  State  will  fully  uphold 
what  he  has  done,"  comments  the  Denver  Xeu-s,  which  says 
that  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  convict-leasing  system  in 
Arkansas  are  such  as  "no  civilized  country  should  tolerate  for 
a  day." 

Governor  Donaghey,  in  a  pubhshed  statement,  tells  how  he 
has  unsuccessfully  fought  this  system  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
office.  So  his  present  drastic  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  last 
resort.     He  says  in  part: 
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\\i-.li  it  rontinut'd,  thinks  the 
l»itisl)urK  l>i«palch,  which  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  protests 
of  his  suceessor.  And  The  Ar- 
kansas (inztttt,  of  Litth'  Kock, 
admits  that  the  Governor's 
radical  action  "will  do  good." 

Tlu-  Xcw  Orleans  Timex- 
Ihntinrnt  reminds  us  that  the 
systeni  of  leasing  convicts  to 
pri\ate  contractors,  which  be- 
came a  public  scandal  some 
years  au<».  "has  been  wiped  out 
of  late  in  the  South  except 
in  Arkansas  and  two  other 
States."  It  predicts  that  Gov- 
ernor Doiiaghey  will  find  that 
he  has  behind  him  not  only 
xAw  sentiment  of  his  own  State, 
but  of  tlie   entire  country. 

"The  lease  system  should  be 
entirely  abolished,"  declares 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  of 
^lemphis,  Tennessee,  one  of 
the  few  States  •  in  which  this 
system  still  prevails.  And 
Governor  Blease,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  in  twenty-two 
months  has  pardoned  600  con- 
victs, declares  that  unless  the 
coming  session  of  the  general 
as.sembly  abolishes  a  hosiery 
iiiill  in  the  penitentiary  which 
has  Vjeen  condemned  by  the 
Slate  Board  of  Health  "South 
Carolina  can  look  out  for  an 
<>xperience  similar  to  that  of 
Arkansas." 

Among  the  Northern  papers 
that  find  justification  for  Gov- 
ernor Donaghey's  course  are  the  Jersey  City  Journal,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  New  York  World,  Evening  Post,  and  Sun.     In  The 
Sun  we  read: 

"Georgia  ordered  the  system  abolished  in  1908  after  an  inves- 
tigation that  made  every  honest  Georgian  hang  his  head  in 
shame;  every  citizen,  that  is  to  say,  who  did  not  have  a  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  conditions  compared  wdth  which  antebellum 
slavery  was  respectable. 

'■  In  a  Fulton  County  camp  a  young  white  woman  was  gagged 
and  lashed -with  a  heavy  strap  110  times.  A  negro  convict  who 
refused  to  work  was  Avrapt  in  blankets,  tied  into  a  box,  and  kept 
near  a  red-hot  stoAe  iintil  the  sweating  trick  was  overdone  and 
the  poor  wretch  died.  A  white  boy  of  fifteen  received  fifty 
blows  from  a  sanded  lash  for  spilling  a  cup  of  coffee  on  a  hog. 
Negroes  of  both  sexes  were  bound  to  their  bunks  at  night  and 
Sundays  with  not  so  much  slack  of  chain  as  a  watchdog  would 
have.  A  negro  convict,  too  sick  to  work,  was  beaten  to  death; 
and  the  same  fate  befell  a  white  boy  who  was  serving  a  sentence 
for  stealing  two  cases  of  potted  ham.  Larceny,  often  of  things 
of  little  value,  especially  in  the  case  of  negroes,  was  the  common 
offense  for  which  men,  women,  and  boys  suffered  degradation, 


starvation,  maiming,  and  even  death  in  the  convict  camps 
forty-live  years  after  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. " 

The  New  York  'rimes,  on  the  other  hand,  while  expressing 
svmpathy  with  Governor  Donaghey's  motive,  thinks  that  he  has 
(xcffdcd  his  powers,  and  "made  himself  a  revolutionist." 
Tile  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Stale  also  condemns  his  action  on  the 
ground  that  "it  accomplishes  nothing  fundamentally  good  and 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  orderly  government."     "Our  theory  of 

governnu'nt,"  says  The  Slate, 
"is  antagonistic  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  an  act  by  a  pubUc 
official  even  for  an  immediate 
benefit  when  such  act  is  an 
evasion  of  law  and  a  misuse  of 
power."  The  same  view  is 
exprest  by  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier. 
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This  photograph  of  President-elect  "Wilson  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan  was  taken  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  the  two  had  a  three- 
hours'  conference  last  week.  ]Mr.  Bryan's  friends  are  pointing  out 
that  each  time  he  ran  for  the  Presidency  he  polled  a  larger  vote  than 
that  which  elected  Mr.  "Wilson. 


FEATURES  OF  THE 
POPULAR  VOTE 


r 


T  IS  A  SOURCE  of  wonder 
to  many  editors  and  of  ap- 
prehension to  some,  that 
despite  the  unusual  interest  in 
last  fall's  three-cornered  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  the 
popular  vote  should  have  been 
so  surprizingly  small.  Accord- 
ing to  practically  complete 
official  figures  published  by  the 
Associated  Press,  the  total  vote 
was  15,041,655,  only  155,666 
larger  than  that  of  1908.  And 
this,  "vve  are  reminded  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  "in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  two  new  States  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  since 
then,  and  suffrage  has  been 
granted  to  women  in  the  States 
of  California  and  Washington." 
But  for  these  accessions  "the 
popular  vote  of  1912  would 
have  fallen  below  the  popular 
vote  of  1908."  This  fact  trou- 
bles the  editor  of  Harper^s 
Weekly: 

"Several  millions  of  Americans  who  coidd  have  voted  in  1908 
did  not  care  enough  for  the  privilege  to  go  to  the  polls  and  exer- 
cise it.  This  year  [1912]  the  number  of  such  Americans  has  been 
larger  still.  Take  the  figures  for  all  the  elections  since  and  in- 
cluding 1896  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  stay-at-home  vote 
has  been  pretty  steadily  increasing.  It  has  increased  faster  than 
the  SociaUst  vote.  It  is  less  creditable  than  the  Socialist  vote. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  more  ominous  than  the  Socialist  vote.  A 
Sociahst  may  be  merely  a  mistaken  patriot.  The  stay-at-home 
gentry  can  not  lay  claim  to  any  patriotism  at  all.  Socialism  is 
at  -n^orst  a  disease  of  the  body  politic.  Indifference  is  a  chilling 
of  the  very  soul  of  Democracy." 

But  one  change  appears  in  the  electoral  vote.  The  final 
count  in  California  shows  that  eleven  Roosevelt  and  two  Wilson 
electors  were  chosen.  This  means  a  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege as  follows:  Wilson,  435;    Roosevelt,  88;    Taft,  8. 

But  tho  Wilson  receives  such  an  unprecedented  majority  of 
electoral  votes,  his  total  popular  vote,  6,303,063,  is  104,919  less 
than  the  Bryan  vote  of  1908.  The  New  York  Tribune  finds  it 
also  noteworthy — 
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States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina .  . 
North  Dakota  .  . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  .  , 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Dem. 


Rep.     I    Prog 


Totals . 
Plurality . 


82,4.38 

10,324 

68,838 

283,436 

114,230 

84,614 

22,631 

36,417 

93.076 

33,921 

405,048 

281,890 

185,376 

143,670 

219,584 

61,035 

51,113 

1 12,674 

173,408 

150,751 

106,426 

57,227 

330,746 

27,941 

109,109 

7.980 

34.724 

178.289 

20.437 

655,475 

144.507 

29.555 

423.152 

119,156 

47,064 

395,619 

30,412 

43,355 

48,942 

130,349 

221,435 

36,579 

15,354 

90,332 

86,840 

113,046 

164.228 

15,310 


"That  the  ffombinetl  vote  for  Taft  and  Roosevelt  fell  a  Httle 
sliort  of  the  vote  oast  for  Taft  alone  when  lie  was  first  a  Presiden- 
tial candidate.  The  total  vote  east  by  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Republiean  party  was  7,008,093,  which  was  69,224  below  the 
Republican  total  of  four  years  ago." 

The  Prohibition  party  also  seems  to  have  suffered  loss,  in  the 
last  four  years,  its  vote  dropping  from  2.">2,5ll  to  203,:il9. 
Whereat  Mida's  Criterion,  a  Chicago  liquor-trade  journal, 
observes  with  evident  satis- 
faction: "Truly  it  may  be 
said  of  tlie  National  Prohi- 
bition i)arty  after  more  than 
forty  years  of  incessant 
struggle,  that  it  is  being 
steadily  'ensmalled  instead 
of  enlarged  as  time  flows 
on.'"  Against  this,  how- 
ever, must  be  balanced  the 
increase  in  the  number  of 
Prohibition  States;  the  lat- 
est of  these,  West  Virginia, 
went  dry  in  the  November 
election  bj'  a  majority  of 
91,8S(i. 

But  while  these  parties 
lost,  the  Socialists  not  onl\ 
gained  but  doubled  the  fig- 
ures of  1908.  The  Socialist 
party  vote  grew  from  420,- 
890  in  1908  to  898,119  in 
1912,  while  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party's  vote  remained 
practically  stationary  at 
29,061.  This  showing,  ob- 
serves the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, "indicates  about 
as  nearly  a  united  Socialist 
movement  as  is  to  be  found 
in  any  country  where  the 
voting  strength  of  these 
radicals  is  considerable." 
Says  the  New  York  Call. 
the  leading  Eastern  organ 
of  the  party: 


6,303,063 
2,134,499 


9,732 

3.021 

24,467 

3,9141 

58.3801 

68,099, 

15.9981 

4.2791 

5,19lt 

32,810; 

2,53,593' 

151,267 

119,811 

74,844 

115,512 

3,834 

26,545 

54,956 

155.948 

152,244 

64,334 

1.597 

207.821 

18.512 

54.348 

3.210 

32.927 

88.835 

17.733 

4.55.428 

29.139 

23.090 

277.066 

45.393 

34,673 

273.305 

27,703 

536 

59,434 
28,913 
42,100 
23,.332 
23,288 
70.445 
56,667 
130.695 
14,560 


3,439.529 


22,680 

6,949 

21,673 

283,610 

72,306 

34,143 

8,886 

4, .535 

21,980 

25,530 

386,478 

162,007 

161,783 

120.123 

102.766 

9,323 

48,493 

57,786 

142.228 

214.584 

125.856 

3,646 

124,371 

22,456 

72,776 

5,525 

17.794 

145,410 

8.347 

390,021 

69,130 

25,726 

229,327 

45,393 

37,600 

447,426 

16,878 

1,293 

.58,811 

53,725 

26,740 

24,174 

22,132 

21,777 

113.698 

78.977 

62.460 

9.232 


Total 


it  may  possibly  fall  far  short  of  showing  the  real  Socialist  strength 
of  the  country.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  must  a<rcept  it  for 
want  of  a  better.     It  is  at  any  rate  an  approximate  mi-asure. 

"For  several  years  now  many  Socialists  in  speculating  upon 
Presidential  election  results  have  cast  wistful  eyes  upon  the 
million  mark  as  a  noted  point  of  departun'  on  the  further  road 
to  Socialism.  We  have  just  fallen  short  of  this  alluring  figure, 
but  it  is  practically  certain  now  that  wj-  will  lea\e  it  far  behind 
four  years  hence.     The  .same  rate  of  increase  would  give  us  in 

round     nnnil)ers    2,00(),(KK) 
votes  in  19i<j. 

"The  appearance  of  the 
radical,  pscnido  -  Socialistic 
Roosevelt  party  in  the  field 
this  year  undoubtctdly  held 
the  figures  of  the  Socialist 
vote    below    the    millionth 

mark    this  time 

"What  can  not  be  cured 
must  be  endured.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Socialist 
movement  for.  many  years 
to  come  as  yet  will  experi- 
ence clear  political  sailing. 
False  'Socialistic'  winds 
and  currents  may  be  confi- 
dently expected  along  the 
route,  and  while  they  may 
here  and  there  for  a  time 
sweep  the  as  yet  ill-ballasted 
and  ill-navigated  '  Socialis- 
tic' craft  off  their  course 
temporarily,  they  neverthe- 
less serve  to  keep  the  ad- 
vance of  the  great  Socialist 
fleet  steadj-,  the  main  body 
that  is  proceeding  under 
clear  sailing  directions,  and 
knows  its  destination  and 
the  route  to  be  taken 
toward  it.  And  as  time 
passes  the  stragglers  who 
have  been  temporarily  di- 
verted will  rejoin." 


4,168,564 


See. 

Pro. 

S.Lab.' 

3,029 



' 

3,163 

265 



8,153 

898 

1 

79,201 

23.336 

i 

16,418 

5.063 

475 

10,078 

2.068 

1,260 

556 

625 



4,806 

1,8.54 



1,028 

149 



11,942 





81,278 

15,710 

4,066 

36,931 

19,249 

3,103 

15,914 

8,437 



26,807 





11,647 

3,233 

956 

5,249 





2,541 

945 



3,996 

2,244 

322 

12,616 

2,754 

1,102 

23,211 

5,934 

1.2.52 

27,505 

7.886 

2.212 

2,062 





28,466 

5.380 

1.778 

10.885 





10.219 

3.419 



3.263 





1,981 

535 



15,901 

2.871 

1.321 

2,859 





:     63,381 

19,427 

4.251 

1,025 





6.966 

1.243 



89.930 

11.459 

2.623 

,     42.262 

2.185 



'      13,343 

4,360 



!     80,915 

19,533 

704 

2,049 

164 

4,662 

616 

236 

3,910 



3,484 

825 



25,742 

1,738 

442 

9,023 



509 

928 

1.095 



820 

709 

50 

40,134 

9,810 

1.872 

15,336 

4,534 



33,490 

8,586 

527 

2.760 

434 

898.119 

203,319 

29,061 

1 17.879 

J3.722 
124,02'.! 
673,497 
266,872 
2(H),2r)2 

48,096 

51,891 
121,424 
104,203 
1,146,173 
654,447 
491,321 
365,444 
4.53,698 

79.441 
129.637 
231.978 
488.056 
.547.976 
334,219 

64,532 
698,652 

79,794 
249,871 

19,978 

87,961 
432,627 

49.376 

1,587,983 

243,801 

86,580 

1,103,5.57 

254,389 

137,040 

1,217,502 

77,894 

50,348 
116,325 
247,817 
305,010 
112,315 

62.941 
136,976 
322.799 
268,560 
399,980 

42,296 

15,041,655 


POPULAR  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE,    1912. 

A  table  prepared  by  the  New  York  Tribune  from  oflBcial  returns 

collected  by  the  Associated  Press. 


Collier''^  Weekly  finds 
"pleasing  evidence  of  the 
discrimination  and  power 
with  which  the  independent 
voter  has  achieved  impor- 
tant results,"  in  these  facts: 


"It  is,  of  course,  folly  to 
eonteud  that  the  vote  polled  is  necessarily  an  exact  criterion  of 
the  growth  of  Socialism,  but  it  is  equally  foolish  to  deny  that  it  is 
any  kind  of  a  criterion  whatever.     It   may  perhaps  lead  to  an 
overestimate  of  the  growth  of  Socialism;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 


"Iowa  went  for  Wilson 
by  over  22,000,  but  elected 
a  legislature  heavily  committed  to  the  reelection  of  the  present  Re- 
publican Senator,  Kenyon,  whose  defeat  would  have  been  a  calam- 
ity. Nebraska  went  for  Wilson  by  .37,000,  but  elected,  as  United 
States  Senator,  the  Progressive  Norris,  who  is  entitled,  more  than 


THE  PROGRESS    OF   PROHIBITION. 

States  shown  in  white  have  prohibition  laws.  Those  in  black  have 
a  license  law.  with  practically  no  dry  territory,  while  those  shaded 
have  license  laws  but  contain  nnich  dry  territory.  Prohibition  in 
West   V'r.iriT  !:ec(',tn; .  cfTt>ctivc  in  1014. 


THE    SUFFRAGE   MAP    OF    1912. 

Equal-suffrage  States  are  shown  in  white,  those  with  partial 
woman  suffrage  are  shaded,  and  those  with  no  woman  suffrage  are 
in  black.  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Arizona  gave  votes  to  women  at  the 
last  election. 


PRESENT    STATUS   OF   TWO    REFORMS. 
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without  party    ttttiliatioiis,    which  is  ('onsistfiit  with  his  rec-onl 
■'    *  friH'dom  from  obliKatioii  and  opportunity  for 
;.  hi-  hinisflf  wouUI  most  ihsirc." 

We  are  n-mindwl  liy  the  Sprintfticld  Hipublicitn,  that  '"there 
are  now  at  least  four  States  where  ele<?tive  judges  may  be  re- 
ealled— Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado."  The  two 
last-named  wiTv  added  to  thi-  list  last  November. 

SutTratjists  are  disappointed  in  the  loss  of  Michigan  by  less  than 
1,000  votes,  after  earlier  returns  had  griveu  it  to  them  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  In  Kansas,  where  the  vote  for  Governor  was 
elose,  (u-orge  H.  Hoilgts,  Democrat,  was  finally  declared  elected 
over  Arthur  Capper,  Republican.  Oklahoma  City  remains  the 
capital  of  Oklahoma,  tho  earlier  erroneous  press  dispatches  an- 
nouncetl  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  back  to  Guthrie. 


OUR   KNIGHTS  OF  THE  "FLEECE" 

AN'KVV  RECORD  will  be  left  by  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock when  he  goes  out  of  office  in  March,  remarks  a 
Demo<'ratic  editor,  "for  successful  prosecutions  of  get- 
ricli-i|uick  fakers."  In  1911,  as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Post-office  Departm*'nt,  swindling  pro- 
moters who  had  taken  about  $77,000,000  from  the  i)ublie  were 
arrested  by  the  Government.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle's  praise  of 
the  Hitchcock  policy  of  criminal  prosecution  which  "has  put 
more  than  one  vender  of  water-marked  certificates  behind  the 
bars,"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  \  iew  of  the  recent  activity 
of  the  Department.  We  read  of  the  arrest  of  eight  men  connected 
with  one  corporation  which,  saj's  the  inspector,  has  cleaned  up 
SlO.tMKJ.tXK)  in  the  last  fi\'e  years,  and  ''has  obtained  more  easy 
money  than  any  get-rich-quick  concern  ever  uncovered  in 
Anurica."  Heads  of  another  similar  concern  in  ten  cities  have 
also  been  arrested,  as  have  175  persons  charged  with  sending 
illegal  drugs  and  surgical  de\ices  through  the  mails,  and  a  num- 
ber of  "de  lu.xe  '  book  swindlers  operating  in  New  England 


have  conu'  to  grief  in  the  same  way.  Moreover,  several  trials 
of  persons  aei'iised  of  selling  fraudulent  mining  stock  are  attract- 
ing much  attention,  in  one  east-  because  the  group  of  defendants 
include  names  that  have  had  a  high  place  in  our  history.  If  we 
are  to  believe  n»w  spaper  estimates,  such  swindlers  as  th(;se  make 
about  .^KKJ.tXK-t.OOO  a  year  out  of  tin-  public.  But  (fditors  who 
deplore  the  fact  that  their  countrymen  should  prove  such  easy 
|)rey  find  encouragement  in  the  increasing  zeal  and  efficitmcy  of 
the  Post-office  Department  in  tracing  and  arresting  fraudulent 
promoters,  ami  look  forward  to  a  dei-ided  curtailment  of  their 
operations. 

Perhaps  even  more  effective,  thinks  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
would  be  legislation  by  the  States  to  prevent  the  incorporation 
of  stock  <'ompanies  by  irresjjonsible  promoters.  Says  th(.>  Spring- 
field Ripiihlicaii  in  a  thoroughgoing  di.scussion  of  this  topic: 

"It  is  well  known  that  Kansas  has  already  led  the  way  in 
State  legislation  in  this  respect  with  its  'blue  sky'  law — a  statute 
which  has  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  stated  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  investment  bankers  of  America  in 
New  York  City  that  projects  for  similar  legislation  were  knawn 
to  be  developing  in  Ohio,  Maine,  Washington,  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois,  and  some  of  the  investment 
brokers  pr(>dicted  that  l)ills  (>mbodying  the  protective  principle 
of  the  Kansas  law  would  be  introduced  in  ever^'  State  legislature 
at  its  next  session.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  since  an 
indorsement  of  the  Kansas  'blue  sky'  law  was  given  a  place  in 
the  platform  of  the  national  Progressive  party,  the  political 
leaders  of  the  old  parties  are  not  unlikely  to  push  throug,h  the 
legislation  and  get  the  credit  for  it  themselves.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  recent  eon\'ention  of  investment  l)ank- 
ers  was  hostile  to  the  Kansas  law  because  of  its  drastic  features, 
and  the  con\ention's  committee  on  legislation  was  instructed  to 
draft  a  model  'blue  sky'  law  which  honest  and  reputable  bond 
and  securities  houses  could  indorse. 

"The  Kansas  law  provides  that: 

"  'All  corporations,  except  certain  ones  dealing  exclusively  in 
government  or  municipal  bonds,  and  tho  regular  banks  and  trust 
companies,  real-estate  mortgage  companies,  and  building  and 
loan  associations  shall  get  a  certificate  from  the  bank  com- 
missioners before  offering  their  securities  in  Kansas.  The  law 
requires  every  such  companj'  to  file  with  the  commissioner  a 
statement  of  its  business  and  assets  in  such  form  that  th<>  com- 
missioner can  in^'estiga14^  its  methods  and  business  and  satisfy 
himself  that  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  The  State 
does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  value  of  the  securities 
in  any  sense,  nor  to  interfere  with  legitimate  investment  com- 
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"C.\RRY    YOUR    GRIP.    SIR?" 

— R"chards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


fT^'"*" 


Sftiwrri 


'I  c.\n't  get  em'  up!     can't  get  'em  up!     can't  get  'em 

UP   IN   THE    morning!" 


— Carter  in   tlie  New  York  Press. 
PROGRESSIVE   VIEWS  OF  THE   REPUBLICAN  FUTURE. 
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CHAKI.ES    S.    MELLEN. 

President  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Boston  & 
Maine  liailroads. 


SOME  OF  THE  ABANDONED  WORK  THAT  AROUSED  NEW  ENGLAND. 

On  the  Palmer-Providence  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Plainfleld  street,  Providence. 


BDSON   J.    CHAMBERLIN. 

President  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  of  Canada. 


INDICTED    RAILROAD   HEADS  AND   THE   CAUSE   OF   THEIR  TROUBLES 
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panics,  but  it  does  aim  to  protect  the  innocent  public  from 
fraud.'  " 

Books,  too,  seem  to  be  as  effective  as  raining  stock  in  sepa- 
rating the  trustful  from  their  savings.  In  fact,  several  editors, 
commenting  on  the  picturesque  "literature"  sent  out  by  some 
of  the  mining  promoters,  and  on  the  interesting  testimony 
offered  in  several  trials,  ask  why  any  swindler  should  "go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  salting  a  gold  mine,  when  it  is  possible 
to  persuade  simple-minded  persons  to  subscribe  to  anjavhere 
from  $5,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  literary  junk?"  But  perhaps 
these  "book-lovers"  deceived  were  as  much  sinning  as  being 
sinned  against.     The  Hartford  Times  explains: 

"In  the  case  of  many  of  the  victims  this  term  would  seem 
to  be  a  misnomer.  Money-grabbers  might  be  a  better  name  for 
them.  A  story  which  we  publish  to-day  tells  how  a  Boston 
woman  gave  up  $87,000,  not  because  she  Nvished  to  own  what 
appeared  to  be  a  very  ^■aluable  set  of  books,  but  because  she 
was  persuaded  by  the  smooth-tongued  men  with  whom  she  dealt 
that  some  foolish  millionaire  was  'crazy'  to  pay  a  huge  sum  for 
them,  and  that  she  could  get  a  lot  of  money  from  him  for  his 
bargain.' 

' '  If  the  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  gave  up  a  substantial 
slice  of  their  fortunes  to  the  thieves  who  fleeced  them  had  been 
real  book-lovers  they  would  have  saved  their  money,  for  they 
could  not  have  been  fooled.  Those  who  bought  worthless  books 
at  high  prices  to  put  in  their  houses  wanted  to  be  known  as 
'book-lovers'  without  having  much  real  knowledge  about  books 
or  the  value  of  them,  while  not  a  few  of  the  \4ctims,  as  has  been 
said,  were  merely  betting  that  there  were  bigger  fools  with  more 
wealth  than  themselves  who  could  be  more  easily  induced  to 
part  \vith  their  cash." 

The  raid  upon  doctors  and  di-ug  concerns,  charged  with  "mis- 
use of  the  mails  to  sohcit  criminal  medical  practise,  or  to  dispose 
of  medicines  and  instruments  connected  with  such  practise,'! 
was  made  under  the  personal  direction  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  far-reaching 
one  ever  made  by  any  department  of  the  Government.  The 
greater  number  of  arrests  were  made  in  the  West,  and  Eastern 
papers  note  that  "strict  enforcement  of  municipal  and  State 
laws  in  the  East  is  said  by  the  postal  authorities  to  account  for 
the  comparati^'ely  few  arrests  in  the  large  cities  in  this  part  of 


the  country."    Said  the  Postmaster-General  when  these  arrests 
were  made: 

"The  work  of  the  post-office  inspectors  to-day  is  the  culmina^ 
tion  of  the  crusade  instituted  more  than  two  years  ago  against 
the  fraudulent  and  unlawful  use  of  the  mails.  In  that  compar- 
atively brief  time  we  have  wiped  out  of  existence  concerns 
which  have  mulcted  the  people  of  this  coimtry  out  of  more  than 
$100,000,000  by  frauds  perpetrated  tlirough  the  use  of  the  mails, 
and  the  courts  have  sent  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  fraudulent 
schemes  to  the  penitentiary,  where  they  now  are  serving  time." 


MR.  MELLEN'S  ROAD  AND  THE  LAW 

THE  INDICTMENT  of  the  heads  of  the  New  Haven  and 
Grand  Trunk  railroads  under  the  criminal  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Law  is  noted  by  the  press  as  the  first 
action  of  the  kind  taken  against  prominent  railroad  officials. 
It  is  thus,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  opinion,  "a  step  in  the  most 
conspicuous  prosecution  undertaken  by  Mr.  Taft's  Administra- 
tion," and  to  the  Boston  Transcript  it  is  the  most  sensational 
development  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  series  of  antitrust 
prosecutions.  For,  as  it  looks  to  the  New  York  World,  it  is  a 
plain  case  of  conspiracy,  and  "if  the  evidence  fully  sustains  the 
indictment  and  the  jm-y  refuses  to  convict,  a  crisis  wdll  have  been 
reached  which  ^vill  necessitate  a  radical  revision  of  the  anti- 
trust act;  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Mellen  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berUn  are  convicted,  the  law  will  have  demonstrated  its  power 
and  its  efficacy." 

The  act  of  which  President  Mellen,  President  Chamberlin,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Smithers,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  are  accused  is  that  of  unla\vfuUy  agreeing  "to 
prevent  the  construction  and  completion  of  any  of  the  Grand- 
Trunk  New-England  extensions,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the 
Grand-Trimk  steamship  line"  between  New  York  and  ProA-i- 
dence,  "and  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  over  said  lines  of 
railroads  and  steamships."  Seven  "overt  acts"  to  this  end  are 
named  in  the  indictment.  There  is  less  newspaper  approval 
of  the    actions  of    Messrs.  Mellen,  Chamberhn,  and  Smithers 
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(hail  lUt-rv  Id  duubt  wlwthtr  they  have  actually  done  anylhiiitj 
r.»r  whifh  they  can  h«  puitUhed.  In  New  York  we  find  one  i(|t;i 
..  ral  iniitorial  writers.     It  is,  as  The  Wall  Stn.i 

Jiju/'tiii  inii^  II,  ihut  — 

I    i-(iiii|ililrt|    rnars    do    \ii\ 
81  V.  iijui  that   the  iiulictiiu-rit 

of  the  uttieers  of  a  railroad  in  C'una«iu  Itjr.rhaiitrintc  their  minds 
about  buihlinfr  a  cr.rt  •  ■  '  mud  is  likely  l«)  have  .something 
of  ill.-  sain.'  ridifuldii  nek  furnished  by  Atlorney-deneral 

\N  ifk.Tsham's  preposterous  attempt  to  iiidiet  the  Uepublie  of 
Hra/.il,  in  effeet,  for  puttinjf  an  export  duty  on  its  own  coffee." 

But  as  the  New  York  Tribune  considers  the  matter,  the  a^'ree- 
ment,  "in  spite  of  its  eareful  promises  of  competition"  does 
eonvey  "the  imprt'ssion  of  combination  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  eom|>etition."     And  The  World  argues: 

"What  actually  happened  was  an  agreeiMciit  in  violation  of 
law  l)y  which  New  EiiKland  was  divided  up  like  a  conquered 
province  between  the  New  Haven  and  (Irand  Trunk  raib-oads, 
a  monopoly  createtl  in  l)eluu;  ci  private  interests,  apportion- 
ments made  of  territory,  competition  stitled,  and  the  interchange 
of  cornered  t  raftic  pro\aded  for.  As  described  in  the  Sherman  Act, 
this  is  a  crime.  The  Clrand  Trunk's  decision  not  to  engage 
in  further  construction  in  New  England  may  properly  be  cited 
as  corroborating  the  offense." 

"New  England  will  approve  the  action  of  the  Federal  grand 
jury."  declares  the  Springfield  Republican.  But  the  New  York 
Pre.^s  and  Globe  do  not  believe  that  New  England  will  gain  from 
it.  even  in  the  case  of  ultimate  conviction.    We  read  in  The  Globe: 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  champions  of  the  public  interest 
that  it  will  do  no  good  to  put  Mellen  and  C'hamberlin  in  jail; 
it  would  not  bring  about  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

"Likewise  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  bringing  of  an 
equity  suit  forbidding  a  combination  and  compelling  the  dis- 
solution of  tlie  New  Haven  merger  would  do  no  practical  good. 
It  is  declared  that  for  the  company  to  slough  off  its  trolley  lines 
and  steamship  lines  would  benefit  but  few — that  to  most  of 
New  England  the  transportation  monopoly  would  be  as  e.xistent 
as  before.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  the  railroad  part  of  the  monopoly 
that  should  be  attacked. 

"  Likewise  it  is  demonstrated  that  to  break  up  the  New  Haven 
would  probably  result  in  an  increase  in  rates  and  a  decline  in 
the  character  of  the  service;  that  if  to  present  expenditures 
were  added  expenditures  incident  to  competition,  the  public 
would,  of  course,  pay  the  bill,  if  not  in  higher  rates,  then  by 
getting  poorer  service." 

Thus,  concludes  The  Globe,  the  principal  proposals  for  relief 
"go  up  a  blind  alley  and  meet  a  stone  wall."  There  remains 
only  a  choice  between  public  ownership  and  operation  and 
"adequate  and  complete  public  control  of  rates  and  service." 

The  "sloughing  off"  by  the  New  Haven  of  its  steamship 
lines,  which  The  Globe  refers  to,  may  be  an  accomplished  fact 
within  two  years.  In  the  Panama  bill  passed  by  Congress 
some  time  ago,  there  was  included,  our  readers  wiU  remember, 
a  clause  prohibiting  railroads  from  owning  coasting  steamship 
lines,  unless  they  could  justify  such  ownership  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  On  Christmas  day  the  papers 
contained  this  announcement  by  President  Mellen:  "We  will 
sell  our  steamship  holdings  under  the  present  law  in  1914, 
and  our  interest  therein  will  be  absolutelj'  terminated."  Accord- 
ing to  the  recent  report  of  Luther  Conant,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  K.  Smith's 
successor  as  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  the  New  Haven 
is  the  mo£t  important  of  the  several  railroad  systems  which 
control  practically  all  of  the  coast  and  river  navigation  of  the 
countr}\  The  New  Haven  leads  Avith  a  gross'tonnage  of  200,000, 
then  come  the  Southern  Pacific  with  150,000,  the  Pennsjdvania, 
the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
From  this  report,  which  has  been  widely  discust  in  the  press, 
we  quote  these  pertinent  paragraphs: 

"In  acquiring  their  extensive  control  over  domestic  water- 
carriers  railroads  have  had  in  general  tliree  purposes:  First, 
to  eUminate  the  competition  of  water-carriers;  second,  to  obtain 


an  entniiu-e  into  territory  not  open  to  their  rail  lines;   and  third, 
to  secure  valuable  feeders,  mainly  local  lines. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Nj-w  Haven  system  all  the.-,e  purposes 
are  a|)parcnt.  FW  some  time  |)ast  the  New  Haven  system  has 
pursued  ;i  determined  policy  of  suppressing  any  effective  com- 
petition on  Long  Island  Sound;  .several,  at  least,  of  its  recent 
accjuisitions  must  be   regarded  as  due  to  this   policy." 

Even  newspapers  hostile  to  Mr.  Mellen  commend  his  new 
policy  of  frank  publicity.  A  series  of  advertisements  have 
appeared  in  New  York  and  New  England  dailies  making  definite 
answers  to  specific  criticisms  of  his  management  of  the  New 
ILnen  road.  And  a  two-and-a-half  column  statement  (o  the 
public  sets  forth  at  length  his  policy,  his  aims,  and  his  ambi- 
tions as  head  of  the  New  England  lines.  It  is  due  him  to  quote 
his  explanation  of  the  Grand-Trunk  deal,  especially  since  he 
has  given  out  no  .statement  since  his  indictment: 

"It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  me  to  discuss  my  raih-oad  neigh- 
bors with  whom  I  hope  to  live  in  peace  and  do  business;  but  I 
am  not  responsible  for  either  the  beginning  or  "the  end  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  attempt  to  reach  Providence.  I  will  make  this 
statement  as  positive  as  any  one  could  wish,  and  I  do  not  know 
at  this  moment  that  the  plan  of  its  going  to  that  citj'  is 
abandoned. 

"The  newspaper  people  knew  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
managers  to  suspend  their  construction  into  Providence  before 
I  did,  and  I  never  took  a  single  step  personally  or  officially 
to  cause  or  promote  or  hasten  that  decision." 

He  defends  the  New  Haven's  ownership  of  the  Sound  steam- 
boat lines  as  follows: 

"The  service  has  been  continuallj'  improved,  the  rates  have 
not  been  increased,  despite  largelj'  increased  expense,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  the  New  Haven  in  operating  these  lines  has  been 
to  enable  it  to  furnish  a  quicker  and  more  regular  system  of 
delivery  at  terminals  in  various  sections  of  New  York  not  served 
by  its  rail  lines." 

Mr.  Mellen  holds  "the  present  organized  campaign  of  mis- 
representation" responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  demoraliza- 
tion among  the  New  Haven's  employees,  and  for  several  attempts 
at  train- wTecking.     He  continues: 

' '  We  have  had  our  tracks  inspected  by  experts  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  road.  We  have  removed  material,  sound  and 
good,  because  its  appearance  was  against  it,  and  might  cause 
comment  by  those  of  insufficient  knowledge.  W^e  have  done 
everything  that  could  be  thought  of,  not  considering  expense 
in  the  least,  to  make  our  road  the  best  in  the  country.  There 
certainly  should  be  no  better  road,  and  I  don't  believe  there  is. 
No  road  in  this  country  could  go  through  such  a  fire  of  publicity 
and  have  so  little  found  against  it." 

As  a  last  word  in  our  discussion  of  "The  New  Haven  and 
New  England"  we  give  the  following  summary  of  The  Railway 
Age-Gazette's  editorial  under  that  title: 

Under  the  Mellen  management  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford's  efficiency  in  handling  both  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  has  greatly  increased.  According  to  Prof.  Bruce  Wyman 
of  Harvard  there  are  certain  just  complaints  regarding  the  New 
Haven's  freight  service,  but  these  are  incidental  to  a  period  of 
readjustment,  and  the  management  is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  apply  the  remedy.  The  chief  cause  of  the  recent  accidents 
on  the  New  Haven  has  not  been  the  short  cross-overs  or  the 
Avooden  cars,  but  Avant  of  discipline  among  its  employees,  as 
shown  bj^  disobedience  to  the  rules.  The  New  Haven  road-bed 
is  not  "w'retched,"  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  countrj\  Its  passen- 
ger service  and  equipment,  however,  are  not  as  good  as  its 
road-bed.  Here  its  management  has  been  "remarkably  regardless 
of  public  opinion."  "When  compared  with  the  standards  set 
by  many  railways,  both  East  and  West,  the  New  Haven's 
passenger  equipment  and  much  of  its  service  are  open  to  serious 
criticism,  and  it  is  significant  that  railway  officers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  speak  hardly  less  disparagingly  of  them 
than  do  the  New  Haven's  regular  patrons."  Much  of  the  crit- 
icism of  Mr.  Mellen's  management  of  the  New  Haven,  which  is 
called  a  "transportation  monopoly,"  is  declarr^d  due  to  his  "curt 
manners  and  arbitrary  methods"  and  to  his  apparent  defiance 
of  nublic  sentiment. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


RUIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SUFFRAGETTE  MOVEMENT 


THE  MILITANT  woman-suffrano  movemont  in  England 
is  deail,  at  least  from  "the  spiritiial-rovolutioiiary  point 
of  view,  the  only  point  of  view  that  really  matters,"  writes 
Rowland  Kenney  in  The  F\jli.sh  Hcrirw  (London).  "The  mil- 
itant propaganda  effort  has  failed."  What  benefit  have  the 
downtrodden  wage-earners  such  as  the  lielfast  shirtmakers  re- 
ported   in    the    London    Daily 


tared,  and  finally  they  withdrew  from  a  party 
ridienle,  and  we  are  told: 


that  roused  their 


A'ews  as  working  for  one  cent 
an  hour,  the  opprest  women  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  victims 
of  white-sla\'ers,  gained  by  the 
throwing  of  hatchets,  breaking 
of  windows,  the  destruction  of 
posted  letters,  and  the  cutting 
of  telephone  wires?  this  writer 
asks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
money  success  that  killed  the 
movement.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fulness  of  bread.  The 
workers  became  mere  "social 
parasites,"  we  are  told.  They 
loved  the  excitement  of  fre- 
quent meetings,  they  lived  on 
the  subscriptions  that  poured 
in,  but  they  forgot  the  real 
object — the  reUef  of  women 
from  oppression  by  the  gift  of 
the  suffrage  through  which 
they  could  have  a  voice  in 
legislation.  In  Mr.  Kenney's 
words : 

"Great  demonstrations  were 
held,  scores  of  thousands,  on 
one  occasion  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  listen  to  the  lionesses 
of  the  movement,  (ireat  Lib- 
eral meetings  were  besieged  and 
spoilt,  batch  after  batch  of 
women  were  sent  to  prison;  the 
purple,  green,  and  white  badges 
and  banners  .  .  .  were  more 
familiar  than  the  Union  Jack; 
men  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  a  league  to  help 
the  women;  thousands  of 
pounds  were  subscribed  to  the 
Union  funds  at  one  night's 
meeting,  and,  from  the  usual, 

worldh'  point  of  view,  the  suffrage  movement  was  the  biggest 
and  most  imposing  success  of  the  day.  From  the  real  point  of 
view^  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosopher,  the  sage,  or  the 
divine,  it  was  the  most  ghastly  failure  of  modern  times. 

"For  it  had  lost  its  soul.  To  gain  worldly  honors  and  the 
support  of  money,  it  had  pocketed  its  grand  ideals  and  adopted 
the  tactics,  as  well  as  the  jargon,  of  the  politicians  it  once  despised. 
Its  votaries  became  the  lionesses  of  the  hour.  Tired  and  jaded 
middle-  and  upper-class  women,  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in 
de\  ising  means  of  wasting  time  and  calling  it  sport  or  social 
duty,  took  up  the  movement  as  a  new  diversion.  The  after- 
noon gatherings  at  the  Pavilion  were  attended  as  regularly  by 
the  leisured  Suffragettes  as  the  music-halls  are  frequented  on  a 
Monday  afternoon  bj'  a  certain  type  of  people,  and  for  much 
the  same  reason:  they  became  an  institution,  it  was  "the  thing' 
to  go." 

Thus  those  women  who  were  to  be  the  real  beneficiaries  of 
the  agitation  were  crowded  out,  looked  down  upon,  and  lec- 


"The  workers  whose  heroism  does  not  disi)lay  ils(  If  daily  and 
who  have  no  desire  for  the  patronsige,  or  even  familiarity,  of 
the  women  of  a  higher  social  caste,  soon  felt  themselves  to  be  out 
of  tiieir  element,  and  they  refused  definitely    to  join  the  nioxe- 

ment ;  or,  if  thi\  did  join,  s<»oii 
left  the  field  in  the  possession 
of  the  others. 

"To  test  this,  go  to  the  big 
mills  and  workshops  and  seo 
how  much  interest,  not  to 
mention  cntluisiasni,  there  i.s 
among  the  women  there.  Vou 
will  find  that  the  subject  bores 
them,  or  is  merely  a  peg  for 
jokes.  Thfy'ha\c  noted  the 
spectacular  side  of  the  move- 
ment, they  have  apprehended 
the  clever  advertising  which 
has  carried  it  along,  but  they 
can  detect  no  warm  spirit  of 
appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  their  own  lives  and  diffi- 
culties in  its  present  propa- 
ganda. While  utilizing  their 
sex-catchwords,  it  has  no  vital 
meaning  for  them." 


WREAKING    VENGEANCE    ON    THE    MAIL. 

letter-box  in  London  tliat  had  been  doused  with  paint  by  SufTia- 
srettes  to  show  conchisively  tliat  they  ought  to  have  tlie  ballot. 


The  female  agitators  came 
at  last  "to  care  only  for  what 
they  could  make  out  of  the 
movement.  ■  and  the  English 
Suffragette  degenerated  into  a 
\enal  politician: 

"Arraj'ed  in  her  new  silk 
gown,  her  speeches  fashioned 
for  effective  attack  on  the 
emotions  of  sentimental  people 
who  had  money  to  spare,  she 
devoted  herself  whole-heart- 
edly to  the  swelling  of  the 
Union  funds.  Similarly  the 
educated  middle-class  woman 
was  frequently  sent  to  win 
the  sympathies  of  the  workers 
by  her  charm  and  grace  of 
manner.  Both  w  ere  successful 
— again  using  the  words  in  its 
\\orldly  sense.  The  woman 
worker-speaker  did  beguile 
some  gold  from  the  pockets  of 
lier  high-class  audience.  The 
charming  lady  did  win  the  help 
lier  fellow  organizer's  one-tim(>  fellow  workers,  and 
flourished    accordingly.     But    at    heart    it    was  not 


of  some  of 

the  Union 

sound.     To  be  sound  and  healthy  it  required  the  steady,   sane, 

quiet  backing  of  the  women  it  covertly  flouted." 

Mr.  Kenney  enlarges  upon  the  manner  in  which  "the  down- 
ward path"  was  taken  by  the  speechifying  Suffragette,  who 
had  been  recruited  from  the  class  of  toilers: 

"From  adopting  a  certain  style  of  life — a  fashionable  and 
expensive  style — for  propaganda  purposes,  the  Suffragettes 
generally  took  up  this  style  for  every-day— and  for  all  day  —use. 
From  being  part  of  the  political  agitator's  stock-in-trade,  as 
partizan  pamphlets  and  badges  are,  the  silks  and  jewels  became 
the  commonplaces  of  life.  Naturally,  this  led  to  another  evil. 
When  the  ex-teacher  or  factory  worker  found  herself  in  these 
new  and  infinitely  more  comfortable  surroundings,  she  adopted 
the  tone  prevailing  around  her.  Instead  of  being  able  to  return 
to  her  one-time  coworkers  in  school  or  mill  and  talk  to  them  as 
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SUFFRAGE    TACTICS— OLD    AND  NEW. 


— Fischietto  (Turin). 


:i  sister,  as  one  who  ft'lt  in  her  heart  and  on  her  flesh  the  stings  • 
of  tht>ir  own  wruri^s,  she  lu-iaraa  to  leoture  thnn,  to  talk  down  to 
thiin,  or  worse  still,  to  ignore  the  palpitating  Facts  of  life,  the 
hiindrt-d  and  one  little  difficulties  experienced  by  them  in  their 
«lail.\  toil,  and  devoted  he -self  to  the  abstractions  and  unrealities 
of  i)olitieal  exj>ediency  and  the — to  them — incomprehensible 
twists  and  tricks  of  the  political  game,  apart  from  any  relation- 
sliip  which  it  might  ha\t'  to  their  life  or  work." 

Tliis  writer  quite  acknowledges,  or  at  least  forbears  to  chal- 
lenge, the  justice  of  women's  demand  for  the  suffrage,  and  after 
declaring  that  "the  public  have  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the 
more  peddling  forms  of  breaking  the  peace,"  he  asks,  "What 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  cause?" 
The  following  sentences  embody  his  own 
ideas : 


"The  one  thing  net^ded  is  the  support, 
the  active  cooperation  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  women  wage-earners.  Until 
workingwomen  take  up  the  movement  in 
real  earnest,  until  they  realize  the  connec- 
tion between  their  low  wages,  their  social 
cramping,  their  sex  dependence,  and  their 
political  enslavement,  until  they  realize  that 
the  vote  is  merely  a  symbol  of  their  im- 
I)lied  inferiority,  but  to  be  won  and  under- 
stood so  that  their  other  withheld  rights 
may  be  understood  and  won.  the  movement 
will  never  be  a  success  in  any  good  and 
righteous  sense  of  the  term." 

For  the  degradation  of  women  in  certain 
walks  of  life  in  England,  the  injustice  with 
which  they  are  treated  in  the  labor  world, 
quite  justifies  any  attempt  to  raise  the  down- 
trodden.    Mr.  Kenney  saj's: 


T! 


WILL  THE  FOURTH  DUMA  DO 
ANYTHING  ? 

HE  THREE  PARLIAMENTS  which  have  met  at 
St.  Petersburg  since  the  Duma  was  created  in  1905  are 
accused  by  the  European  press  of  having  accomplished 
nothing.  The  system  of  election  gives  the  Government,  that  is, 
the  bureaucracy,  as  complete  a  control  of  the  policy  of  legislation 
as  a  New  York  Police  lieutenant  has  of  the  administration  of 
municipal  law.  We  therefore  find  the  Russian  papers  either  dis- 
mally pessimistic  or  guardedly  indifferent  as  to  the  future  doings 
of  the  fourth  Duma.  The  radical  papers 
blame  the  very  method  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives. For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  election  system  in  Russia  is  rather 
complicated,  and  members  of  the  Duma 
are  not  elected  directly  by  the  voters,  but 
by  electors  who  in  their  turn  are  elected  by 
delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  such  a  system  gives  the 
Government  ample  opportunity  to  control 
the  elections  and  check  radical  sentiment, 
of  which  opportunitj-  it  has  not  failed  to 
avail  itself.  Thus  the  Zaprosy  Zhizni,  a 
radical  weekly  of  St.  Petersburg,  character- 
izes the  results  of  the  elections  as  follows: 


''"^i 


Suffragettes — "Destruction  to  every 
thing."  — Lepracaum  (Dublin). 


"The  real  root  of  the  trouble  is  the  steady 
development  of  woman's  work  in  the  industrial  field,  wdth 
its  concomitant  exploitation — double  exploitation — because  of 
her  sex.  Added  to  this  we  have  the  complexities  and  anomalies 
of  public  life  which  take  a  woman's  all  and  give  her  nothing 
in  return,  the  marketing  of  that  which  should  be  above  the  call 
of  the  marf — the  ecstasj'  of  se.x — because  of  the  aforementioned 
industrial  exploitation  which  drives  women's  wages  below  sub- 
sistence level,  and  the  indignity  of  being  forced  to  forego  cer- 
tain privileges  due  to  every  member  of  any  healthy  commu- 
nity, simply  because  of  artificial  bonds  riveted  by  man,  and 
e.xcused  because  of  a  purely  natural  division  wdiich  gives  no 
earthly  reason  for  man's  arbitrary  and  tyrannous  actions. 
These  and  kindred  difficulties  have  received  little  or  no  con- 
sideration from  the  people  who  have  been  loudest  in  their 
j)raise  of  militancy." 


t"  Another  such  victory  and  Pyrrhus  is 
undone ! '  exclaimed  Pyrrhus  after  a  brilliant 
victorj-  over  the  Romans  at  Heraclea,  and 
the  wise  General  dechned  to  continue  the 
war  with  Rome  and  retreated.  The  reac- 
tionary^ army  which  won  a  victory  at  the 
elections  to  the  fourth  Duma  may  have  no 
such  wise  general,  but  will  have  to  retreat  just  the  same.  It 
also,  like  the  army  of  Pyrrhus,  is  weakened  by  the  last  victory 
more  than  its  enemies.  For  the  sake  of  this  victory  it  has 
sacrificed  all  its  traditions,  all  prestige,  all  its  poUtical  credit, 
and  lowered  itself  to  such  a  depth  that  all  classes  of  sociejty, 
absolutely  all,  have  deserted  it  and  left  it  isolated." 

The  membership  of  the  fourth  Duma  (442),  according  to  the 
Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  organ  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
is  divided  as  follows:  Extreme  Left,  29;  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, 65;  Progressists,  40;  Mussulman  and  Polish  factions,  23; 
Octobrists  (so  named  after  the  Manifesto  of  October  30,  1905), 
90;  Nationalists,  80;  Extreme  Right,  105;  and  Non-partizan,  10. 
The  press  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  work  of  the  Duma,  and 
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some  radical  newspapers  even  say  that  if  Russia  were  a  real 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  Duma  would  be  dissolved  and 
another  election  held.  This  is  what  prominent  leaders  of  the  two 
most  important  parties  in  the  Duma  say,  as  reported  by  the 
Not'oye  Vrenu/a  (St.  Petersburg).  S.  E.  Shidlavsky,  an  Oeto- 
brist  leader,  is  thus  quoted: 

"I  look  very  skeptically  upon  tlie  work  of  the  fourth  Duma. 
It  is  more  than  difficult  to  work,  having  two  flanks  with  no 
center.  If  there  should  be  found  some  center,  it  is  not  yet  clear 
of  what  forces  it  will  be  made  up.  .  .  .  You  ask  about  the  role 
of  the  Octobrists  in  the  fourth  Duma.  It  can  not  yet  be  out- 
lined, because  about  half  of  our  deputies  are  new  people,  and 
what  sort  of  men  they  are  it  is  (iitTK-ult  to  .say.  At  any  rate,  if 
they  could  beunitt^d,  I  think  that  the  Octobrists,  notwithstanding 
their  small  number,  could  bi>  a  reliable  regulator  of  the  fourth 
Duma.  .  .  .  The  Government  used  repr(>ssive  measures  in 
many  plat^es  not  only  against  tlie  Opposition,  but  also  against 
the  Octobrist  elements.  This  did  not  affect  the  forces  of  the 
Opposition,  but  did  decrease 
those  of  the  Center,  without 
which,  in  any  case,  the  Duma 
can  not  exist." 

A.  E.  Shingareff,  a  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
speaks  thus  pessimistically  of 
Duma  prospects: 

"You  ask  how  I  picture  to 
myself  the  fourth  Duma?  I 
have  just  written  to  a  friend 
of  mine  that  it  is  a  bird  with 
wings,  but  without  a  head  and 
body.  It  evidently  will  not  be 
able  to  fly,  and  the  question  is, 
will  it  have  enough  strength  to 
crawl?  .... 

"It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  work  in 
the  fourth  Duma.  .  .  .  The 
Octobrists  can  work,  and  so 
can  we.  .  .  .  But  the  question 
is,  of  what  sort  that  work  will 
be?  In  the  first  place,  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  settle 
the  legacy  of  the  third  Duma. 
.  .  .  But  in  general  I  don't 
know  on  what  the  Govern- 
ment will  feed  the  new  infant. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
Center  might  be  formed  of  the 

Octobrists,  Progressists,  and  Nationalists.  Either  the  Octobrists 
will  go  with  the  Progressists,  or  the  Nationalists  must  give  up 
the  Right  and  become  a  constitutional  party." 

The  main  question  for  the  Russian  Duma  at  present  is  the 
Balkan  War  and  its  resulting  complications.  There  are  antici- 
pations of  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles.  Russia  has  waited 
for  over  two  centuries  for  such  an  opportunity  as  the  Balkan 
situation  now  presents,  and  there  are  indications  that  she  will 
strongly  insist  upon  the  Dardanelles  being  opened  for  her  Navy 
alone.  Commenting  upon  the  questions  suggested  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  for  discussion  at  the  conference  of  the  Powers 
the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  the  organ  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  observes: 

"The  neutralization  of  Albania  will  meet  with  more  or  less 
frank  opposition  on  the  part  of  Austria  and,  maybe,  Italj'.  The 
question  of  the  ^-Egean  Islands  concerns  England  most  of  all 
the  great  Powers.  Lastly,  the  neutralization  of  the  Straits  is  a 
solution  not  at  all  advantageous  to  Russia.  And  the  raising  of 
this  question.  ...  is  undoubtedly  a  prelude  to  England's  refusal 
to  support  the  Russian  view  on  the  question  of  the  Straits.   .   .   . 

"The  I'oad  to  India  does  not  lie  over  the  .^gean  Sea,  and  is 
sufificiently  protected  by  Cj^prus.  .  .  .  But  the  way  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  ISIediterranean  is  yet  to  be  opened,  and  opened 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  leave  the  gate  ajar  for  the  entrance  of 
other  navies  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea." — 
Translation  made /or  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


WE.\PON    OF    THE    SUFFRAGETTES 

111  their  attack  on  the  letter-bo.xes.  Photo  showing  liow  easily 
tlu^  acts  were  perpetrated,  without  fear  of  detection,  by  simply  pla- 
cing in  an  envelop  a  bottle  of  the  fluid  witli  the  cork  out. 


A  NEW   LATIN-AMERICAN   LEAGUE 

THE  THREE  (JREAT  STATES  of  Spani.sh  America, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  are  to  form  what  is  styled 
an  A.  B.  C.  union  for  their  mutual  self-preservation,  a 
sort  of  Balkan  League,  in  fact,  aimed  against  the  incursion  and 
interference  of  foreign  Powers.  Prof.  Vii-ente  Gay,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Valladolid,  writes  in  the  important  MaxJrid  re\ieAV, 
Elipaha  Moderna,  advocating  this  kind  of  imperialism.  He  says 
it  is  not  like  European  imperialism,  which  seeks  for  expansion 
of  territory  and  trade  by  conquest  or  annexation  in  some  form 
or  another.  The  imi)erialisin  of  the  three  States  of  I^tin  Amer- 
ica is  merely  defensive.  The  great  Powers,  he  reminds  his  read- 
ers, have  sometimes  shown  themselves  to  be  a  raenacie  to  iho 
integrity  and  security  of  Spanish  .Vmerica.  He  specifies  the 
(lui'stion   of   the   occupation   of    the    Falkland    Islands   by    tho 

British,  which  was  contested 
l)y  Argentina  and  only  settled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  British 
man-of-war.  He  also  speaks 
of  a  di.spute  between  the  United 
States  and  Chile  which  was 
decided  l)y  t  he  armed  fist  of  the 
great  northern  Republic.  He 
goes  on  to  treat  as  follows  of 
this  confederation: 

"The  A.  B.  C.  South  Amer- 
ican confederation  merely 
means  a  union  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile.  It  has  some- 
times been  said  that  the  idea 
of  this  alliance  originated  in 
the  disputes  between  South 
xVmerican  countries  and  the 
European  Powers,  and  the  re- 
coil from  the  North  American 
imperialism  is  also  alleged  to 
ha\e  been  a  further  cause. 
But  in  reality  it  is  no  more 
than  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation which  causes  the  South 
American  Republics  to  con- 
template a  union  among  them- 
selves and  an  increase  in  their 
respective  armaments.  The 
quarrel  between  England  and 
Argentina,  that  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  and  the 
dispute  between  Italy  and  Argentina,  are  examples  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  unconsolidated  republics  of  the  south  may 
incur.  The  slightest  diplomatic  error,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, committed  against  the  subjects  of  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world  has  frequently  caused  an  ultimatum  to  be  given  to 
the  South  American  State  concerned  and  on  many  occasions 
this  has  resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  South  America.  The 
republics  of  Central  America  furnish  several  instances  of  this 
sort  of  foreign  dictation.  And  it  is  this  point  which  has  caused 
the  development  of  the  union  idea  by  which  the  A.  B.  C.  of 
South  America  ma\'  form  an  alliance,  and  the  imperialism  of 
South  America  is  really  nothing  more  than  this." 

Each  of  these  republics  has  two  modern  dreadnoughts,  besides 
battle-ships  and  cruisers  of  older  types,  so  that  the  naval  strength 
of  the  new  league  is  not  to  be  despised.  Those  who  object  to 
the  confederation  are  answered  thus: 

"The  enemies  of  the  South  American  Triple  AUianee  declare- 
that  it  is  a  useless  idea,  as  there  are  no  real  perils  threatening 
the  tranquiUity  of  South  America.  These  people  speak  as  if 
prudence  was  not  in  the  light  of  historj*  a  very  important  virtue, 
as  if,  in  fact,  we  ought  to  leave  the  door  open  because  the  robber 
has  not  yet  come  upon  us;  altho  he  is  ready  to  do  so  the  first 
chance  he  gets.  Others  attack  the  South  American  A.  B.  C. 
on  the  plea  that  it  will  impair  the  good  relations  which  South 
America  maintains  with  the  powerful  Republic  of  the  north. 
But    these    are   mere   Pan-Americans   who   prefer   to    advance 
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ENGLAND'S  VIRW   OF   CANADA'S   NAVY 

C"^  f{KAT  ENTHUSIASM  in  Ix)ndon  ejt^tts  the  proposal 
-— -  inudt'  by  IVemior  Bordeu  to  thf  C'uiiadian  I'arliament 
-^  that  Canada  oontrilmtt'  three  drpa<l noughts  to  the 
Uritish  Navy.  It  wiis  foriiH-rly  liritain's  polii-y  to  kwp  part 
of  the  Navy  in  colonial  waters,  and  ereai  naval  stations  were 
maintained  at  Halifax  and  Bermuda;  but  of  late  the  colonies 
have  l>een  left  unprotected,  and  this  has  had  its  part  in  spurring 
them  to  build  dr»adnoughts  for  the  mother  country.  The 
authorities  of  the  British  Admiralty  have  felt  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a  serious  danger  in  the  fleet  which  Germany  is 
crowding  into  the  North  Sea,  and  from  the  memorandum 
furnished  by  the  Admiralty  to  Mr.  Borden  for  pres»'ntation 
to  the  Canadian  Parliament  it  plainl\  appears  that  for  the 
last  decade  Cfcrmanv 's  aggressive  increase  of  her  fleet  has 
been  forcing  Englaml  to  concentrate  her  ships  in  the  home 
waters,  so  tlmt  while  in  1902  there  were  IGO  ships  on  the  over- 
sea stations,  at  this  moment  there  are  but  70  in  foreign  waters. 
Hence  the  •emergency"  so  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  by  the  press 
and  by  Canada's  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  whose  offer  "is 
help  in  time  of  need,"  declares  the  London  Morning  Post,  "the 
sort  of  help  which  proves  to  us  who  are  our  true  friends."  The 
consolidation  of  the  Kmpire  whi<'h  results  is  then  sketched: 

"This  great  contribution  to  Imperial  defense  opens  out  the 
constitutional  question  of  Canada's  voice  in  the  foreign  and 
defense  polic>  of  the  Empire.  It  is  manifest  from  the  Ad- 
miralty memorandum  that  the  contribution  will  almost  auto- 
matically affect  the  defense  policy  of  the  Empire,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  tend  to  'restore  a  greater  freedom  to  the  movements  of  the 
British  squadrons  in  every  sea,  and  directly  promote  the  security 
of  the  Dominions.'  Such  an  addition  to-  the  margin  of  safety 
naturally  ati'ects  the  distribution  of  the  fleet  and  strengthens 
us  in  the  outlying  seas.  But  apart  from  this  natural  result, 
Mr.  Borden  has  secured  as  a  consequence  of  his  contribution 
Canadian  representation  on  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense. 
The  Imperial  Government  will  invite  the  presence  of  a  Cana- 
dian ^Minister  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  it  rests  with 
the  Dominion  Goxernment  to  send  one  of  their  members  to 
London  for  the  purpose.  This,  it  is  true,  does  not  gi\'e  Canada 
any  voice  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  policy.  The  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government  remains  un- 
affected, as  the  Committee  is  not  responsible  to  Parliament  and 
does  not  direct  the  Imperial  policy.  Yet  the  Committee  has 
influence,  in  which  the  Canadian  Minister  will  share.  It  is 
therefore  a  beginning,  altho  not  a  satisfactory  or  adequate  begin- 
ning, in  the  process  of  enlarging  our  constitutional  system  so  as 
to  embrace  the  states  of  the  Empire  in  the  Imperial  councils." 

The  London  Times  tliinks  that  even  the  Laurier  party  "will 
not  oppose  the  'emergenej^'  program,"  and  suggests  that  ships 
built  by  the  Dominions  of  the  Empire  should  only  be  used  in 
oversea  service': 

"They  should,  that  is,  be  treated  as  entirely  distinct  from  the 
strength  which  our  European  responsibilities  may  require.  It 
is  our  own  business  to  hold  the  trident  in  the  Old  World,  and  we 
can  hold  it  well.  On  the  other  hand,  while  our  responsibilities 
are  growing  in  other  seas,  we  have  gradually  ^vithdrawn  our 
ships  from  them  and  loosened  our  hold.  There  lie  the  'margins' 
of  security  which  the  Dominions  can  restore,  and  l\v  a  de\-elop- 
ment  of  our  existing  means  of  considtation  their  dispositions 
and  ours  might  gradually  be  perfected  to  form  an  effective  whole. 
Mr.  Borden's  great  policy  could  then  be  applied  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  he  has  laid  down." 

The  London  Standard  disagrees  with  the  Tijnes  on  this  point. 
The  interests  of  the  Dominions,  we  read,  are  often  best  main- 
tained in  European  waters.     In  its  view: 


■  Tlie  shi|js  will  l)e  Canadian;  that  is  to  saj',  they  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  Dominion  (Government;  but  they  will  be 
|)laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  Admiralty  for  use  wherever 
they  may  be  most  effective  for  strategic  purj)oses.  The  Col- 
onists realize  that  their  shores  may  be;  i)rotected  iu  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  rather  than  the  I'acific  ami  the  Atlantic;  and 
they  will  be  willing,  they  will  (tven  be  content,  to  see  their  sui)erb 
squadrons  ranged  alongside  the  battle-ships  of  England  and  New 
Zealand,  and  we  nmy  ho|)e,  also,  of  Australia,  within  striking 
distance  of  the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe.  Canada,  however, 
reserves  to  herself  the  control  of  the  force  pro  vided  by  her  tax- 
payers. 'Daughter  is  she  in  her  mother's  house,  but  mistress 
in  her  own.'  If  at  any  future  time  she;  thinks  proper  to  call  home 
her  superdreadnoughts  to  join  a  local  Canadian  Navy  she  will 
be  free  to  do  so,  of  course,  on  giving  reasonable  notice,  and  in 
circumstances  which  will  not  derange  the  Imperial  strategir- 
scheme.  In  the  meanwhile  these  great  ships,  provided  by 
Canada,  built  in  English  dockyards,  manned  by  British  and 
Canadian  officers  and  seamen,  will  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
"High  Sea  Fleet,"  of  the  main  naval  guard  of  the  Empire  in 
European  waters." 

Mr.  Massej',  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  has  promised  to 
make  a  second  dreadnought  contribution  to  strengthen  the 
British  Navy,  and  other  sections  of  the  Empire  are  discussing 
their  duty  in  the  matter.  Of  this  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) remarks: 

"The  ranging  of  the  states  of  the  British  Empire  by  the  side 
of  the  mother-country  for  the  defense  of  their  common  interests 
is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  world-politics  of  to-day.  It  is  as  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  growing  silently,  almost  unobserved  amid 
the  clash  of  events  which  has  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Vires  acquirit  eundo.  While  the  Canadian  Parliament 
has  been  debating  the  subject,  and  while  the  South  African 
Government  is  taking  counsel  \vith  the  Admiralty,  New  Zea- 
land, the  pioneer  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  is  preparing  for  another 
step  iu  advance.  IMr.  Massey,  the  Prime  Minister,  has  just 
made  a  most  important  pronouncement  at  Auckland.  When 
the  payments  for  the  New  Zealand  have  been  made,  he  an- 
nounced, the  Dominion  will  not  decrease  its  contribution. 
The  order  for  a  second  ship  is  thus  clearly  indicated.  Mr. 
Massey  looks  to  the  day  when  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  will  control  the  Pacific." 

If  they  control  the  Pacific,  declares  The  Outlook  (London),  they 
also  will  be  able  to  control  Japan,  which  "in  a  future  not  likely 
to  be  remote,  may  reach  out  her  armed  hand  to  grip  the  western 
seaboard  of  the  North  American  continent."  The  united 
fleets  of  the  Empire  must  be  made  a  safeguard  for  Western 
Canada,  says  the  London  Daily  Mail.  But  Mr.  Borden's  policy 
opens  to  the  statesmen  of  the  colonial  Empire  an  entrance  into 
the  imperial  counsels,  and  may  result  in  fulfilling  the  dream  of 
unity  cherished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  To  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  this  paper: 

"This  action  of  Canada's,  following  as  it  does  upon  the  con- 
tribution of  one  dreadnought  by  Austraha,  a  second  by  New 
Zealand,  and  a  third  by  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Malay  States, 
brings  with  it  certain  consequences.  As  the  Dominions  are  now 
supporting  some  considerable  part  of  the  financial  cost  of  pro- 
viding an  Imperial  Navy,  so  they  have  a  clear  right  to  deter- 
mine how  that  Navy  shall  be  used.  They  must,  in  a  word, 
be  'called  to  our  councils.'  Cooperation  must  be  reconciled 
with  autonomy.  Happily  this  is  a  point  on  which  all  parties  in 
this  country  are  agreed,  so  that  it  only  remains  to  devise  the 
machinery.  We  hsbve  here,  then,  not  onlj^  the  first  beginnings 
of  a  truly  Imperial  power.  We  have  also  the  first  germ  of  that 
Imperial  union  which  is  the  dream  and  desire  of  our  race." 

The  Laurier  plan  of  keeping  Canada's  ships  in  home  waters 
and  uniting  them  wdth  the  British  Navy  only  when  Canada 
approves  the  quarrel  is  criticized  severely  in  another  editorial 
in  the  London  Ti/nes,  which  says: 

"If  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  argument  means  anything,  it  pre- 
supposes that  the  Empire  may  be  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  about  a  cause  which  Canada  disapproves.  Our  minor 
troubles  do  not  touch  Canada.  If  her  ships  are  needed  for 
action,  it  can  onh^  be  either  in  a  question  nearly  affecting  herself, 
or  else  in  some  broad  conflict  which  may  bring  the  whole  Em- 
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THE    MODERN    RAPE    OF   THE    SABINES. 


— Amsterdammer  (Borlln). 


ON   THE   BRINK. 


— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


NEW   MUSICIANS    IN   THE    EUROPEAN   CONCERT. 

— Muskete  (Vienna). 


pire  down.  Semide- 
taehment  is  therefore 
in  reality  not  a  prac- 
ticable alternative.  Mr. 
Borden  has  seen  that 
clearly  enough.  He  has 
realized  that,  in  any 
great  struggle  where  her 
ships  might  be  required, 
Canada  would  stand  or 
fall  by  the  results, 
whether  she  wished  it 
or  not.  He  has  there- 
fore claimed,  and  rightly 
claimed,  that  she  should 
have  a  voice  in  the 
main  issues  of  policy 
which  govern  peace  oi" 
war.     Such  a  voice  is. 

in  truth,  the  only  mean?  

to     that      security     at 

which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  argument  is  aimed.  The  alternati\e 
is  independence,  nothing  less.  For  it  really  is  not  possible,  ex- 
cept as  a  form  of  words,  to  denounce  the  thought  of  separation 


A    CONSULTATION. 

Dr.  Ru.ssi.\ — 'It  seems  to   me,  gentlemen,  that    his    status    is    not    quite   so   quo 
as  formerly."  _(-,;,.  (Berlin). 

RESULTS   OF    THE    BALKAN    WAR    IN   CARICATURE. 


states.  Needless  to  .say,  the  question 
urgent  form  to-day;  but  it  underlies 
organization  from  beginning  to  end." 


from  the  Empire  as 
'folly  and  crime'  and 
in  the  same  breath  to 
insist  upon  a  species 
of  Imperial  connection 
much  looser  for  defen- 
sive purposes  than  that 
of  ordinary  allies.  Any 
one  who  will  read  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and 
Japan  will  find  its  en- 
gagements more  bind- 
ing on  either  side  than 
the  conditional  connec- 
tion which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  desiderates  in 
questions  of  peace  and 
war  between  the  two 
greatest  communities  in 
the  circle  of  British 
does  not  arise  in  any 
the   problem   of   naval 


SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


AN  OKCIILISTRA  WITH  ONE  PLAYER 


THK    AMBITION  of  many  an  orKuii-luiiMtT  has  \n<vn  to 
place  at  the  dis|H».sal  of  th»>  pfrforim«r  tht<  r€<80urfes  of 
an  entirt*  on-lu'stni.     Kven  in  small  iiistrunu-nts  wt<  have 
sufh  stops  a«  thi'  viola,  tht'  coriu't,  tin-  tliitt-.  the  trumpet,  and 
the  oUm*.      In   most   eases   the   tones   produced    by    these  only 
faintly  suggest  the  originals.      In  the  best  modern  organs,  how- 
fver,  the  builder  has  eorne  nearer  to  the  real  thing.     Theater- 
managers  in  New  York  have  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  mu- 
sicians'   union   that    an 
organ    to     replace     the 
orchestra  seems  like  an 
end   of   all    their    woes, 
and    we   read  that  nine 
theaters    are     installing 
the      instrument        de- 
scribed   below.      There 
was    considerable  criti- 
cism of  its  performance 
at    the  opening   of   the 
Century    Theater,    but 
the     faults     have    e\i- 
dently    been     remedied 
or     the   other    theaters 
would  not   be  adopting 
it.       According     to     a 
writer    in     The    Edison 
Monthly     (New     York, 
December)    the   instru- 
ments of  Robert  Hope- 
Jones,    which    he    calls 
"unit  orchestras, "  come 
nearest    to   the  orches- 
tral   ideal.     Says     this 
magazine: 

"To  the  degree  that 
Cristofori's  pianoforte 
dit^'ers  from  the  ancient 
cla\ichord,  these  instru- 
ments depart  from  the 
accepted  canons  of  or- 
gan-building. The  basis 
of  difference  is  the  dia- 
phone,  the  most  power- 
ful foundation  stop  in 
the    instrument.      This 

resembles  the  diapason  in  tone  qualit3%  tho  many  distinct  colors 
of  tone  can  be  produced  from  it.  It  consists  of  a  small  aluminum 
piston  which  rapidly  and  freely  vibrates  in  an  enclosing  cylinder, 
and  if  supplied  with  sufficient  air  pressure  can  be  heard  twenty 
miles  away.  In  fact,  one  is  now  used  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  for  signaling  purposes  and 
is  effective  for  a  distance  of  fortj'  miles  across  the  water. 

"In  the  Hope-Jones  unit  orchestra,  as  the  instriiment  is  now 
generally  called,  the  old  departments  of  i)edal,  great,  swell,  choir, 
and  solo  are  abandoned  in  favor  of  foundation,  string,  woodwind, 
brass,  and  percussion  departments,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  in 
its  own  independent  cement  swell-box.  The  whole  organ  is 
treated  as  a  unit.  By  means  of  an  electropneumatic  action, 
all  of  the  stops  may  be  drawn  upon  any  of  the  manuals  or  on 
the  pedal  at  any  pitch. 

"The  touch,  moreover,  is  as  light  as  that  of  a  grand  piano- 
forte. By  exerting  a  trifle  more  pressure  on  any  key  it  sinks  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  lower  and  the  stops  drawn  on  another  manual 
come  into  play.  This  device  is  sometimes  used  for  bringing 
out  a  melody  or  for  sforzando  chords.  Strange  to  say,  there 
are  no  bellows  in  the  unit  orchestra,  wind  being  supplied  by  elec- 
tricallj'  driven  fans  and  compressors,  which  deliver  it  at  pressures 
of  ten,  twentj-'-fi^e,  and  fifty  inches.  The  highest  pressure 
hitherto  used  in  any  organ  has  been  twenty-six  inches,  while  the 


pressure  on  the  average  church  organ  is  only  throe.  By  means 
of  swell  shutters  it  is  thus  po.ssible  to  control  the  great  volume  of 
tone  produced  by  these  pressures,  so  that  the  tuba  mirabilis 
of  tifty-iricli  pressure  can  be  used  to  accompany  a  singer." 

Of  Robert  Hope-.Jones,  the  writer  says  that  he  combines  the 
typical  inventor  wiili  the  artist.  Two  things  have  been  dom- 
inant in  his  life,  the  organ  and  electricity: 

"When  he  was  a  young  man  his  skill   in   matters  electrical 

raised  him  to  the  posi- 


Krmii       liic  Kuiaou  Monthly. "     Copyrjgliled  by  the  New  York  Kdj^^oii  t\.ini)anv 

HE    IS    THE    ORCHESTR.X. 
Mr.  Frank  O.  White  playing  at  the  Century  Theater  in  New  York. 


tion  of  chief  electrician 
of  the  English  telephone 
companies.  His  .spare 
time  was  spent  plajing 
the  organ  of  St.  John's 
(^hurch  in  Birkenhead, 
his  home  town,  where 
he  had  a  choir  of  sixty 
voices.  When  the  or- 
gan became  afflicted 
with  internal  disturb- 
ances, the  young  organ- 
ist obtained  the  rector's 
permission  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  in- 
corporating his  own 
ideas. 

"Years  before  he  had 
conceived  the  plan  of 
adapting  electricity  to 
music,  and  here  was  his 
opportunity.  With  the 
help  of  the  members  of 
his  choir,  many  of  whom 
were  journeymen,  he 
set  to  work.  The  result 
more  than  aroused  the 
wonderment  of  the 
people.  Here  was  a 
double  keyboard  located 
some  200  feet  from  the 
instrument,  a  thing  then 
unheard  of  and  possible 
onlj-  through  the  use  of 
electricity.  The  fame 
of  the  instrument 
spread  rapidh',  and 
people  came  from  con- 
siderable distances  to 
hear  it  and  to  play  on 
it.  Indeed,  he  was  be- 
fore long  besought  to 
build  organs  in  other  cities,  and  tho  for  some  time  he  refused, 
his  love  for  the  organ  led  him  finally  to  give  up  his  entire  time, 
his  position,  and  his  fortune  to  the  work  of  organ-building. 

"Among  the  most  noted  instances  of  his  skill  in  the  British 
Isles  are  the  instruments  in  Worcester  and  Edinburgh  cathe- 
drals. Others  are  scattered  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  India.  Malta,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  France  and 
Germany  also  possess  several,  but  America  is  now  in  the  lead. 
Since  the  inventor  came  to  this  country  in  1903  he  has  worked 
almost  ceaselessly,  and  has  built  his  organs  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada." 


CLOTH  MADE  OF  PAPER— A  product  known  as  "tex- 
tilose"  is  to  be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  works  now  being 
erected  near  Manchester,  England,  we  are  told  by  The  Textile 
World  Record  (New  Y'ork,  December),  which  says: 

"The  patents  appear  to  be  three  in  number.  One  of  1905  is 
for  fashioning  a  round,  stretched  yarn  out  of  a  strip  of  paper. 
One  of  1908  is  for  overcoming  the  absence  of  rigidity  and  elas- 
ticity in  paper  yarn  by  combining  vnth  the  paper  'a  fleece  or 
nap  of  textile  fiber  of  any  kind.'     A  third  of  1910  is  for  coating 
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paper  destined  in  yarn,  first  with  an  adhesion  and  next  with 
fiber  fed  from  a  carding  niatihinc.  The  second  of  these  speeifi- 
<3atio::s  refers  to  the  ease  with  which  cotton,  wool,  Hnen,  or  jute, 
secured  on  a  base  of  paper,  can  be  <lye(l  and  manufactured;  als(j 
to  a  softness  that  makes  the  use  of  i)ure  textile  fiber  no  longer 
necessary.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  serious  <'ompctitor  in  the 
clothinfi:  line  that  textilose  has  been  most  heard  of.  In  (ierniany 
it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  jute  for  baKnint;  puri)oses,  and  jute 
manufacturers  there  are  closely  investigating  its  claims.  Paper 
yarns  in  England  have  scarcely  lived  up  to  the  reputation  claimed 
for  them,  but  it  may  be  that  paper  coated  with  a  layer  of  jute 
is  superior  to  paper  in  its  naked  state." 


TO  STOP  FOREST   FIRES   WITH  TREES 

TlIK  AVOIDAXC'K  of  destructive  forest  fires  by  plant- 
ing belts  of  deciduous  trees,  which  do  not  burn  as  readily 
as  conifers,  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Curt  Thiersch  in  a  printed 
circular  which  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
After  noting  that  the  fatal  forest  fires  of  1910  created  a  finan- 
cial loss  of  more  than  8200,- 
000,000,  killed  over  1,000 
persons,  made  10,000  home- 
less, "wiped  out  eleven  flourish- 
ing towns  and  villages,  and 
destroyed  over  seven  billion 
feet  of  lumber,  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

"The  danger  of  forest  fires 
vnl]  perhaps  never  be  obvi- 
ated completely,  and  the  im- 
mediate problem  confronting 
us  is  how  to  limit  the  rapid 
spreading  of  forest  fires  to  as 
small  an  area  as  possible. 
Sometimes  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  cutting  down 
trees,  digging  ditches,  and 
laying  fire  lines  through  the 
woods  to  inaccessible  regions, 
enabling  special  guards  to 
easily  reach  specified  sections. 

"That  these  preventive 
measures  ha\e  been  successful 
only  in  part,  unhappih'  has 
been  shown  almost  every  year 
by  the  occurrence  of  devasta- 
.ting  forest  fires. 

"A  more  effectual  measure 
to  limit  the  range  of  forest 
fires,  thus  affording  protection 
to  neighboring  regions,  v.ould 
be  to  plant  throughout  the 
endangered  pine-tree  forests 
zones  or  belts  of  foliage  trees 
of  a  breadth  amply  large  to 
successfully  impede  the  further 
spreading  of  the  flames.  Such 
broad  belts  of  foliage  trees 
grown  throughout  the  pine- 
tree  forests  would  enable  our 
forests  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  rapid  spreading  of 
great  forest  fires. 

"It  is  generally  knoTvn  that 
the  uncontrollable  and  the  irre- 
sistible speed  with  which  forest  fires  travel  is  almost  invariably 
due  to  the  presence  of  conifers.  The  resinous  pine-trees,  burn- 
ing like  torches,  are  ideal  fire  conductors,  while  foliage  trees, 
owing  to  the  total  lack  of  resin  in  their  trunks  and  branches  and 
to  the  moisture  of  their  leaves,  burn  slowly  and  smolderingly,  as 
thej'  afford  poor  food'to  the  flames.  By  planting  broad  zones 
or  belts  of  foliage  trees  through  the  forests  of  conifers,  the  for- 
ests would  be  supplied  with  an  admirable  natural  preventive 
against  the  growth  and  spreading  of  devastating  forest  fires.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  make  the  foliage-tree  belts  amply 
broad.  .  .  .  The  initial  outlay  would  be  abundantly  compen- 
sated for  by  the  valuable  timber  thus  grown." 


t_..pyni:lil(Mi  hy  llie   Now  V..rk  K<1im>ii  IViliiitany. 

WHERE    THE    ONE-MAN     'O 
In  actual  performance  it  is  hidden 


FOOD   FROM    WASTE    PRODUCTS 

TlIK  DAKIXCi  I'HOJKCT  of  the  chemist  in  the  uni- 
\crsal  fight  for  lower  living-cost  is  to  build  food  supplies 
from  simple  elements  by  means  of  laboratory  processes, 
and  thus  ehminate  the  tedious  methods  of  Mother  Nature  which 
involve  the  slow  and  comj)lex  life-processes  implied  in  "rais- 
ing" things  to  eat,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  It  has  long 
been  possible  to  produce  many  of  the  carl)ohydrates  synthetic- 
ally, and  now  the  brilliant  experiments  of  Fi.scher  and  Aber- 
halden,  recently  described  in  these  columns,  have  shown  that 
even  nitrogenous  compounds  may  be  thus  built  up,  and  that 
such  compounds  will  support  life.  l)eing  assimilated  by  the  body 
as  well  as  the  natural  albumens  contained  in  meat.  As  j'et, 
such  processes  are  far  more  slow  and  costly  than  nature's  time- 
honored  plan.  But  a  third  expedient  presents  it.self — that  of 
so  modifying  certain  waste  products  which  contain  nitrogenous 
elements  as  to  render  them  fit  for  food.     The  Belgian  chemist 

Kffront  has  been  devoting 
much  study  to  this  subject, 
witli  such  success  that  he  now 
declares  that  excellent  and  nu- 
tritious food-substances  may 
be  prepared  at  \ery  low  cost 
from  what  is  thrown  away  by 
breweries  and  distilleries.  He 
even  goes  a  step  farther  and 
obtains  human  nutriment  by 
the  treatment  of  clover  and 
hay,  extracting  their  food  el- 
ements without  the  interme- 
diary of  the  animal  that  trans- 
forms them  into  meat.  His 
work  is  discust  at  some  length 
in  the  Revue  Generate  des  Sci- 
encea,  and  we  quote  from  an 
abstract  in  the  Journal  des 
Dchala  (Paris,  November  15), 
w  here  we  read : 

"To  obtain  adequately-  ni- 
trogenous food-substances  it  is 
not  necessary  to  realize  the 
miracle  of  the  synthesis  of 
meat,  or  of  an  albumen.  It 
is  enough  to  be  able  to  make 
certain  less  complex  comliina- 
tions  which  the  body  can  em- 
ploy to  build  up  those  higher 

forms 

"But  M.  Effront  says  it  is 
not  necessar}-  to  spend  money 
to  fabricate  amino-aeids  [the 
simpler  nitrogenouscompounds 
referred  to  above],  when  the 
industries  offer  us  so  many 
waste  products  which  contain 
these  very  compounds  manu- 
factured by  Nature 

"In    the    body    these   albu- 
mens are  hydrolyzed,  that  is, 
they  undergo  a  chemical  alter- 
ation by  the  addition  of  water,  by  which  they  arc  made  assimil- 
able.    But  this  can  be  done  outside  the  body  as  readily  as  in 
it,  and  M.  Effront  does  this  to  make  them  more  digestible. 

"In  practise  the  process  consists  of  removing  the  sugar  which 
remains  in  the  refuse  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  then 
washing  and  compressing  this  residue  and  thoroughly  mixing 
it  with  sulfuric  acid. 

"In  this  manner  there  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
days  a  solution  in  which  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  form  of 
amino-acids  and  of  poly pept ids  of  these  subalbumens.  or  rather 
of  the  albuminous  elements  into  which  the  flesh  of  animals  is 
reduced    in    the    course    of   digestion.      Lime  is  added  to  this 


RCHESTRA'    IS    PLACED, 
under  a  mass  of  autumn  leaves. 
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Dulutioti  to  Ufutraliz^  tht'Mulfurii-ai'iti,  th«' calcium  nulfate  formed 
is  Hltfr^d  out.  »ml  th»<  liquid  ix  «<vap«irat«-(l  in  a  vaouum  i)an." 

-olid  or  i>tuitt>  thuH  obtained  i»  Haiti  to  !>•    tiiroo  timt-x  as 
',  and  U>  \U)!ist^n  a  utroiivly  "moiity"  flavor. 

id  by  actual  txiuTimcnt  to  be  an 

.int'  a  Hlt'P  lu'sond  this  liy  prm-- 
tical  attempts  to  rtnder  available  for  liutnan  food  the  inferior 
albumens  pr«>!wnt  in  hay  and  clover.  "Why  charm-  the  ox  or 
the  sheep,"  he  asks,  "with  the  ta-^k  of  transforminfr  these  ele- 
ments into  a  complex  albuuH>n  which  is  not  utili/ed  by  man 
until  \i  has  Ikh-u  degraded  into  simple  compounds  by  means  of 
•litrestion?"  In  short,  Mr.  KfTront  claims  that  tht-  chemist  may 
take  the  place  of  the  ai'oresaitl  ox  or  sheep,  and  makis  tjood  hus 
claim  by  preparintj  an  available  human  food  from  the  fodder  of 
beasts.  As  to  whether  the  human  palate  will  find  this  chem- 
ically transforme<l  fodder  agn'eablo  lu'  is  silent.  The  article 
says  of  this: 

"In  fact,  this  point  is  secondary.  It  would  be  a  hundred 
times  better  if  footls  were  without  odor  or  .savor.  For  I  hen  we 
should  eat  exactly  what  we  needed  and  would  feel  a  good  deal 
better.  What  seems  certain  is  that  such  synthetic  foods  are 
nourishing. 

"It  would,  however,  be  important  to  note  whether  their  use 
would  be  without  disadvantages,  and  whether  if  such  use  became 
general,  it  would  involve  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Certain  parts  of  this  might  become  u.scl(>ss,  since  some  of  the 
juices  required  for  tht'  digestion  of  meat  are  not  demanded  for 
that  of  the  amino-acids." — Translation  made  for  T|HK  Literary 
Digest. 

TRUFFLE-FARMING   IN    FRANCE 

THE  TRUFFLE  has  now  been  definitely  determined  to 
be  a  mushroom  of  the  order  whose  spores  or  seeds  are 
contained  in  sacs  or  "thecse.''  Little  was  known 
formerly  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus,  except  that  it  is  alwaj's 
found  in  the  ground  near  trees,  generally  oaks.  The  cultivation 
of  the  tubers  has  only  been  undertaken  of,  recent  years,  and  it 
has  been  possible  scientifically 
and  rationally  only  since  the 
di.scove.y  by  Gramont  de 
Lesparre  of  the  productive 
principle  of  the  truffle  myce- 
lium. Says  Felix  .J.  Koch, 
in  an  article  in  The  A'alional 
Food  Magazine  (Chicago,  De- 
cember) : 

"The  spore  of  the  truffle  does 
not  germinate  either  within  the 
fungus  or  in  the  ground.  It 
must  be  carried,  by  the  wind 
or  otherwise,  to  the  leaf  of  a 
tree— oak,  hazel,  beech,  orpine, 
for  example — to  which  it  at- 
taches itself  by  means  of  its 
spines,  and  promptly  sprouts  if 
it  has  found  lodgment  near 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  The 
male  spore  produces  a  filament 
which  grows  and  runs  under 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  until 
it  meets  and  fertilizes  a  female 
spore.  Then  the  latter  emits 
sporules,  which,  falling  to  the 
ground,  develop  into  the  truffle 
mycelium,  or  spawn." 


essential  truth  of  the  popular  belief.  Tho  the  tree  is  not  at-tually 
the  parent  of  the  truffles,  its  presence  is  indispensabh'  to  the 
truffle's  |)ropagation,  .so  that  the  popular  saying,  "If  you  want 
truffles,  plant  oaks,'  remains  correct  in  substance.  The  common 
sense  of  our  fathers  foresaw  what  only  the  microscope  can  see  in 
il.Iail." 

FOR   MORE   BRILLIANT   "MOVIES" 


1  : 


illE  EFFECT  of  a  picture  thrown  by  a  lantern  upon  a 
Hat  surface,  where  it  is  to  be  viewed  by  a  large  numbcT  of 
persons  at  once,  dep<'nds  on  the  brilliancy'  of  the  light. 
This  is  affect(^d  by  tliree  factors:  the  original  intensity  of  the 
source,  the  size  of  the  picture  as  projected,  and  the  reflecting 
((uality  of  the  surface.  The  stronger  the  light-source,  the  brighter 
and  clearer  the  jiicture  will  be.  The  more  the  light  is  sprearl 
out  o\er  a  large  area  on  the  screen,  the  less  brilliant  it  becomes. 
And  finally,  the  more  light  the  screen  reflects  and  the  less  it 
absorbs,  the  better  will  be  the  result.  It  is  apparent  that  if 
we  are  to  exhibit  a  very  large  picture,  the  light-source  must  be 
intense  or  the  screen  of  high  reflecting  power,  or  both.  The 
available  sources  of  light  having  about  reached  the  limit  of  their 
intensity,  inventors  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  increasing 
the  reflecting  power  of  the  screens,  with  what  success  is  shown 
by  a  note  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  21)  describing  a  new  screen 
called  the  "Fulgor,"  coated  with  metallic  particles.    We  read: 

"To  obtain  very  brilliant  projections  with  a  considerable  en- 
largement, a  powerful  illumination  is  required.  This  is  why 
constructors  have  sought  to  perfect  the  sources  of  light,  passing 
succes.sively  from  the  petroleum  lamp  to  various  types  of  incan- 
descence, then  to  the  ox^-hydric  and  oxy-acetylene  lamps,  and 
finally  to  the  electric  arc. 

"The  results  obtained  are  already  very  remarkable.  But 
constructors  have  desired  to  do  better  still;  and  not  being  able 
to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  sources  indefinitely,  they  have 
been  seeking  to  impro\e  the  surface  on  which  the  imagjes  are 
projected.  The  simple  muslin  was  first  replaced  with  canvas 
coated  \vith  a  layer  of  white;  then  groimd  glass  was  tried,  and 
finally  the  metallized  stM-een.     This  last  is  far  superior  to  white 

canvas  from  the  standpoint  of 


HOW   THE   TRUFFLES  ARIi   HARVE.STED. 


On  the  basis  of  these  disco\  - 
eries,  growers  now  grind  dried  truffles  to  fine  powder,  thus  break- 
ing up  the  little  sacs  that  contain  the  spores,  and  then  apply  a 
paste  made  of  this  powder  to  green  oak  leaves,  which  are  kept 
for  six  to  tw^elve  weeks  and  then  planted.     We  read  further: 

"In  fact,  science  has    since    confirmed,  by  explanation,   the 


luminous  efficiency,  and  to 
ground  glass,  which  is  too  frag- 
ile. The  great  difficulty  was 
to  find  a  coating  that  will  give 
high  luminosity,  not  scaling 
ofT,  and  yet  easj^  to  apply  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

"The  projection  service  of 
the  Bonne  Presse  has  placed 
on  the  market  a  metallized 
screen  of  aluminum  powder, 
the  'Fulgor,'  which  has  all  the 
qualities  desirable  in  this  kind 
of  screen. 

"The  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  piece  of  flexible  fabric, 
resembling  oilcloth,  presenting 
a  silvery  surface  of  great  uni- 
formity framed  in  a  black 
margin  in  which  eyelets  are 
fastened.  This  screen  is 
stretched  on  a  portable  frame 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
^'arieties,  and  it  may  be  rolled 
up  without  inconvenience, 
which  facilitates  transpor- 
tation. 

"We  have  attended  tests 
made  wth  this  screen,  and  the 
results  were  quite  remarkable. 
On  this  screen  ordinary  postal 
cards  may  be  thrown,  and  even 
cinematographic  views,  with  a  simple  oxy-essence  burner! 

"There  is  one  experiment  that  shows  especially  the  great 
improvement  that  is  realized:  it  consists  in  projecting  a  plate 
on  a  screen  made  of  three  sections — one  of  ordinary  muslin, 
one  of  canvas  made  opaque  with,  a  white  varnish,  the  third  of 
inetallized  fal)ri<'.     Thns  may  be  seen  perfectly  the  respective 
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values  of  each  specimen.  The  report  of  the  official  test  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Arta  el  Metiers  shows  that  the  "Kulgor' 
is  3.7  times  as  luminous  as  the  muslin  and"2.9  times  as  tht*  opaque 
screen  (the  'Phoebe'). 

"The  only  inconvenience  of  the. new  screen,  which  it  shares 
with  other  existing  tyi)es,  tho  in  a  less  object ional)le  (hrree. 
depends  on  its  nature.  The  'Fulgor'  is  so  luminous  because  it 
absorbs  ver\-  little  of  the  incident  light,  and  reflects  almost 
all  of  it.  But  it  reflects  chiefly  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  Surface  and  not  so  much  obliquely.  Thus  the  spectator 
sees  very  well  if  he  faces  the  screen  squarely,  but  not  so  well 
if  he  is  at  one  side.  This  fault  has  only  to  ])e  recognized  to  be 
avoided.  Projections  may  be  made  in  a  long, 
narrow  hall,  or  tho  spectators  may  be  warned 
not  to  occui)y  seats  too  far  to  one  side. 

"Thanks  to  this  remarkable  form  of 
screen,  operators  may  now  greatly  increase 
the  size  of  their  pictures  or  may  use  less 
powerful  sources  of  light,  or  again,  by  pre- 
serving the  old  size  and  intensity,  may 
improve  the  brilliancy  and  the  effect  of 
their  views." — Trandatinn  made  for  Thk 
LiTER.\RY  Digest. 


HEALTH  WORK  FOR  RURAL 
TEACHERS 

THE  COUNTRY  school-teacher 
should  be  a  public-health  educator, 
according  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  North, 
of  New  York  City,  author  of  an  article  on 
"Sanitation  in  Rural  Communities,"  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. The  rural  teacher,  as  the  natural 
intellectual  leader  of  his  community,  he 
maintains,  can  do  for  pul)lic  liealth  in  the 
country  what  the  medical  inspector  and 
school  nurse  are  doing  in  the  citj' — point 
the  way  to  clean  li\ing.  To  quote  an 
abstract  issued  by  the  Bureau: 


"Mere  teaching  of  physiology  is  not  what 
is  needed.  Physiology  maj'  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  children  as  to  their  internal  organs, 
but  it  does  not  i)rotect  them  in  any  way  against  tuberculosis 
from  contaminated  milk  or  typhoid  from  impin-e  water.  The 
rising  generation,  whether  in  the  countrv  or  in  the  city,  has 
a  right  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science. 
Far  from  being  too  difficult  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  subject  of  public  health  can  be  made  both  understandable 
and  interesting.  Such  a  simple  operation  as  washing  the  hands, 
for  instance,  becomes  attractiAC  when  studied  with  reference  to 
bacteria.  'Personal  cleanliness,  purity  of  food  and  of  drinks, 
the  nature  of  disease,  and  the  method  of  transference,  are  all 
things  which  can  be  exprest  in  the  simplest  terms  and  made  clear 
to  the  understanding  of  children,'  asserts  Dr.  North.  'Milk, 
its  value  as  a  food,  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  appreciated  by 
bacteria,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  protect  it  against 
them — these  are  not  too  difficult  for  the  child  to  understand.' 
Dr.  North  emphasizes  the  need  of  special  training  in  this  subject 
for  school-teachers.  He  beUcAes  that  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges  should  have  regular  courses  in  public  health, 
so  that  the  country  school-teacher  may  be  armed  with  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  sanitarj'  science.  Remarkable  results  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  adequate  public-health  work  by  rural  school- 
teachers. It  is  estimated  that  if  effective  sanitation  were 
enforced,  the  present  average  of  45  years  for  human  life  would  be 
prolonged  to  60.  'In  rural  communities  annually  400,000 
persons  die  and  about  2,000,000  others  are  seriously  ill  from 
infectious  diseases.  If  only  one-half  of  these  deaths  and  cases 
of  sickness  can  be  eUminated,  it  means  that  an  immense  field 
of  useful  work  hes  at  the  hand  of  the  country  school-teacher 
who  will  instruct  the  children  and  the  mothers  and  fathers  how- 
to  prevent  the  transference  of  poisonous  bacteria  from  those 
who  carry  them  to  those  who  do  not.'  " 

A  rural  high  school  near  Baltimore  has  already  introduced 
a  course  of  this  kind — the  first  in  the  United  States. 


Dli.  CHARLES  E.  NORTH. 

Wlio  proposes  to  make  the  rural 
-scfiools  centers  of  iiifiiience  for  health 
and  clean  living. 


A   NEW   CROP    FOR   DRY   COUNTRIES 

I\  SKARCHIXd  for  crops  that  may  be  grown  profitably  in 
arid  (»r  semiarid  regions,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  in- 
quire what  crops  are  already  produi'ed  in  such  lands  by  the 
;il)origiiH>s,  and  to  exi)eriineiit  on  the  improvement  or  develop- 
ment of  these.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  recently  in 
Arizona.  The  tepary  bean,  a  food-plant  raised  by  the  Papago 
Indians,  was  obtained  frrjm  this  tribe  in  the  spring  of  HMK>  by 
Dii-ecfor  K.  11.  Forbes,  of  the  Arizona  Hxi)eriment  Station,  and 
placed  in  th<'  hands  of  Prof.  \i.  \V.  Clothier, 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  to  be  tested  for 
its  dry-farming  possibilities.  The  substance 
of  a  bulletin  written  by  Professor  Clothier 
on  his  results,  and  soon  to  be  published  by 
the  experiment  station  under  the  title  "  Dry 
Farming  in  the  Arid  Southwest,"  appears  in 
the  Ilolbrook  (Ariz.;  A'cw.s  (November  20;, 
and  the  writer  sends  us  .copies  with  the  as- 
surance that  all  the  statements  therein  con- 
tained are  correct.     He  says  of  the  new  bean: 

"After  tlu-ee  years  of  experimenting  with 
it  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  plants  ever  presented  to  the 
dry-farming  public.  If  it  has  a  growing 
season  of  75  days  it  will  make  a  fair  crop, 
and  if  it  has  90  days,  it  will  make  a  good 
crop.  If  it  is  struck  by  a  drought  it  will 
ripen  the  pods  already  set,  and  when  the 
drought  breaks  it  will  set  and  ripen  a  new 
croj)  if  it  has  five  weeks  in  which  to  do  it. 
In  1911,  beans  planted  .June  14  were  struck 
with  drought  July  20,  after  but  3.34  inches 
of  water  had  penetrated  the  soil.  The 
drought  continued  until  August  25  and  was 
accompanied  by  extremely  hot  weather,  the 
Fahrenlieit  thermometer  frequently  reaching 
a  maximum  of  105  to  lOS  degrees  and  avei- 
aging  99  degrees  as  a  maximum  for  the 
entire  period. 

"Notwithstanding  these  adverse  condi- 
tions, these  beans  ripened  an  average  of 
319  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  during  this 
drought.  Then,  when  the  rains  recurred,  the  beans  again  began 
setting  pods  and  matured  an  additional  456  pounds  of  seeds  be- 
tween September  1  and  October  15,  on  4.97  inches  more  of  pene- 
trating rainfall,  making  a  total  yield  of  775  pounds  per  acre  for 
the  season.  Moisture  determinations  on  the  soil  made  before 
planting  showed  that  there  were  not  over  fi\e  inches  of  water 
available  for  plant  production  in  the  first  four  feet  of  soil,  and 
none  in  the  subsoil  below  that  depth,  when  the  beans  were 
planted.  When  we  consider  the  extremely  dry  character  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  arid  Southwest,  with  its  consequent  great 
power  to  absorb  water  from  soils  and  plants,  these  yields  under 
such  conditions  are  remarkable.  The  pink  bean,  which  has  a 
reputation  itself  as  a  drought-resister,  made  nothing  whatever 
during  the  drought  and  only  100  pounds  per  acre  for  the  en- 
tire season  under  exactly  the  same  conditions." 

The  yield,  we  are  told,  is  exceptionally  large.  In  1911,  on 
an  available  rainfall  of  only  8.3  inches,  four  plots  of  teparj'  beans 
averaged  527  pounds  per  acre,  while  two  plots  that  had  three 
and  one-half  inches  of  irrigating  water  added  to  the  soil  two 
months  before  planting  time  averaged  774  pounds  per  acre. 
Pink  beans  averaged  97  and  100  pounds  per  acre  respectively 
under  similar  conditions.  These  fields.  Professor  Clothier  says, 
certairdy  give  this  new  crop  an  enviable  place  among  the  dry- 
farming  crops  of  the  world.     He  goes  on: 

"The  plant  is  entirely  different  from  the  common  cultivated 
varieties  of  beans.  The  chief  differences  appearing  to  the  lay- 
man are  a  small  wirj-  vine  and  long  narrow  leaflets.  The  botan- 
ist finds  other  differences  which  need  not  be  discust  here 

"The  plant  grows  wild  in  mountain  valleys  and  canons  of 
southern  Arizona  and  northern  ^Mexico,  and  was  no  doubt  do- 
mesticated by  the  Indians  in    prehistoric  times." 


BELATED  HONORS  TO  HAWTHORNE  IN  SALEM 


To  15K  TOl.L)  thiit^SaUin  is  ut  lust  drtfriiiiiud  to  rais.- 
ti  iiHiiiorial  to  Natliuiiit'l  llawthoriu'  is  to  raist-  \hv  qu«'ry 
uh.v  it  \v»*  not  donV  long  ago.  It  is  more  than  a  cen- 
tur>-  siiw't?  he  was  boru  in  th«'  historic  Massacliusetts  city  and 
over  a  half  i-ontury  sincf  his  death.  Then-  are  five  houses  still 
standing  that  sheltered  him  at  ditTereiit  times  of  his  life,  the  one 
on  I'nion  street,  where  he  was 
Ixtrn,  and  the  one  in  Herbert, 
where  he  livtHl  as  a  ehild,  heing 
still  w«-U  pres«'rvfd.  For  all 
that,  the  easual  Salemite  woulil 
very  likely  be  unable  to  direct 
a  stranger  to  any  of  these 
places.  Salem  does  not  pre- 
ser\e  its  literary  shrines;  at 
least,  it  will  regard  no  spot 
assot'iated  with  Hawthorne  as 
hallowed,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
VVinfield  S.  Xevins,  who  un- 
covers (in  the  Boston  Trnn- 
acript)  the  reasons  for  a  long- 
standing and  deep-seated  re- 
sentment that  Salem  bears  for 
the  man  who  has  made  it  illus- 
trious. If  we  take  the  Salem 
point  of  \  iew,  we  shall  have  to 
look  upon  him  rather  as  one 
who  "slandered"  some  of  its 
best  citizens  as  well  as  the  i)laco 
itself,  and  the  rebukes  of  other 
writers  since  Hawthorne's  day 
has  only,  it  seems,  added  fuel 
to  the  fire.     We  read: 


»»r* 


^ 


'■Julian  Hawthorne  and 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  used  to  write 
about  "Salem's  neglect  of 
Hawthorne,'  and  their  com- 
plaint was  justified  in  a  way. 
Salem  did  neglect  Hawthorne; 
it  did  not  recognize  him  as  a 
genius  until  all  the  rest  of  the 
•world  had  done  so;  its  people 
were  never  cordial  toward  him. 

Even  when  the  literary  circles  of  two  continents  were  ringing  with 
his  praises  and  read  his  books  with  delight,  Salem  looked  on  coldly, 
indifferently.  Its  people  did  not  buy  his  books  nor  did  they  read 
them.  They  were  not  to  be  found  on  the  bookshelves  of  its 
libraries  until  after  they  had  become  familiar  to  the  patrons  of 
nearly  every  New  England  village  librarj-.  The  writer  remem- 
bers well  that  within  twent.y-five  years  he  has  heard  Hawthorne 
sneered  at  by  educated  Salem  people,  who  boasted  of  never  hav- 
ing read  his  books.  A  copy  of  Hawthorne's  'Marble  Faun'  lies 
beside  the  writer  now,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which,  inscribed  by  a 
descendant  of  one  of  those  'maligned'  old  Salemites,  is  this  sen- 
timent:   'Presented  to  my  friend  by  the  descendant  of  a 

man  whom  Hawthorne  blackguarded  in  his  "Scarlet  Letter.'" 

"Even  after  Hawthorne  had  been  acclaimed  a  great  Avriter 
by  England  and  America,  Salem  society  had  few  open  doors  for 
him.  As  for  her  press,  it  never,  so  long  as  he  lived,  gave  him  a 
tithe  of  the  attention  which  many  of  its  sons  of  far  less  note  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  its  citizens.  I  venture  to  say  that  he 
is  more  read  in  any  other  city  of  the  size  to-day  than  in  Salem. 
There  is  now  strong  opposition  to  this  proposed  tribute  to  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  on  the  part  of  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion and  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Salem  press,  based  clearly 
on  his  "slanders'  of  Salem,  as  they  are  called. 

"The  older  generation  of  Salem  people  think  of  him  as  did 
their  ancestors,  as  merely  'that  lazy  Nat  Hawthorne.'  There 
are  men  and  women  Uving  in  Salem  to-day  who  knew  him  in 


his  later  years,  not  of  course  in  his  youth,  and  they  retain  the 
prejudice  and  bias  of  their  ancestors  who  did  know  Ih*-  ntmancer. 
'"Mr.  Lathrop  to  some  extent,  and  following  him,  Mr.  James 
and  Julian  Hawthorne  to  a  greater  degree-,  underrate  very  much 
the  Salem  society  of  18^30  to  1M')();  and  equally,  it  seems  to  me, 
overrate  the  possii)l(^  openness  of  its  doors.  When  Mr.  James 
talks  about  the  'crude  and  simple  society'  in  which  Hawthorno 

lived,  and  the  'sloppy-,  ill-i)aved 
streets  of  a  countrj'  town  where 
the  rare  gas-lamps  twinkle  in 
the  mud-puddles,'  he  exhibits 
a  lamentable  lack  of  infor- 
mation al)OUl  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  'society-favored' 
cities  of  the  land  of  his  birth  in 
that  day.  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton did  not  boast  a  more  ex- 
clusi^'e  and  high-toned  society 
during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  than  this 
same  'countrj'^  town'  of  Salem. 
"There  was  no  lack  of  soci- 
vXy.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
ever  to  any  great  extent  a  par- 
ticipant in  its  gatherings,  or 
that  he  could  be.  He  did  not 
associate  with  the  ruling  class; 
he  was  hardly  recognized  by 
any  of  its  families;  by  many  of 
them  not  at  all.  To  some  he 
was  unknown." 


Salemites  are  not  blamed  too 
harshly  by  this  WTiter  if  they 
did  not  seek  the  society  of  one 
who  cultivated  none  of  the  so- 
cial graces,  and  besides  turned 
the  keen  edge  of  his  intellect 
against  them.     He  writes: 


"^ 


■& 


HAWTHORNE    MEMORIAL    FOR    SALEM. 

Skctcli  of  the  statue  by  Beta  L.  Pratt,  that  Salem  proposes,  even  if 
tardily,  to  erect  in  honor  of  her  greatest  son. 


"The  Hawthorne  letters 
which  threw  most  light  on 
some  of  his  individuality  of  act 
and  thought  were  once  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  in 
Salem  whose  ancestor  was  judi- 
cially associated  with  Haw- 
thorne's noted  progenitor. 
Where  they  are  to-day  I  do  not  know.  Hawthorne's  own  son-in- 
law,  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  has  shown  in  his  'Study  of  Haw- 
thorne' that  the  Salem  writer  loved  to  read  the  '  Newgate  Calen- 
dar' even  when  quite  a  boy,  to  the  great  horror  of  his  family. 
Lathrop  thinks  that  this  work  must  have  supplied  him  the  most 
weighty  suggestions  for  those  '  deep  ponderings  on  sin  and  crime 
which  almost  from  the  first  tinged  the  pellucid  current  of  his  im- 
agination.' At  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
works  of  Rousseau.  Hawthorne  was  much  like  other  mortals,  and 
had  their  weaknesses  and  their  vices;  he  was  no  saint,  as  some 
of  his  admirers  fancy.  At  QoUege  he  was  fined  for  playing  cards, 
and  wrote  his  mother  that  he  told  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion that  he  played  for  'fifty  cents,  altho  it  happened  to  be  a 
quart  of  wine.'  He  excused  the  falsehood  on  the  ground  that 
'the  wine  cost  fifty  cents.'  The  real  reason  for  this  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  penalty  for  drinking  wine  was  more  severe 
than  that  for  card-playing.  He  frankly  eonfest  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister  that  he  was  not  'led  away  by  the  wicked  ones,'  but  was 
perfectly  wdlling  to  play. 

"Nathaniel  Hawthorne  would  have  been  no  particular  addi- 
tion to  any  social  gathering.  He  disliked  to  go  into  a  large  or 
mixt  company.  He  was  painfully  embarrassed  and  reserved, 
more  like  an  inexperienced  maiden  than  a  full-grown  man. 
With  two  or  three  boon  companions,  he  appears  to  have  been 
most  genial,  lively,  and  entertaining  company.  Lathrop  .says 
he  could  seldom  talk  freely  with  more  than  two  or  three.     George 
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William  Curtis,  WTiting  of  an  evening  at  Emerson's,  speaks  of 
Hawthorne,  'sitting  silent  as  a  shadow.'  'No  ajjpeal  was  made 
to  him,  nobody  looked  after  him.'  He  record.s  that  this  silent 
man  hardly  spoke  during  the  evening.  Ouv  of  his  biographers 
tells  us  that  on  an  occasion,  when  he  was  ol)lige(l  to  nuike  some 
calls,  he  had  previously  asked  his  hostess,  in  assumed  terror, 
what  he  should  talk  about,  and  she  ad\  iscd  'climate.'  Accord- 
ingly, he  'turned  to  the  naval  otticer  whom  he  was  calling  upon 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  -a 
question  so  .singular  as  to  startle  the  host.'  The  presence  of 
such  a  manner  and  disposition  would  hardly  be  much  sought, 
even  in  a  grade  below  the  highest  .social  circl(>s  of  a  'country 
town,'  much  less  by  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  set  which 
reigned  on  Chestnut  street  and  Essex  street  in  those  days." 

After  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  was  published  Hawthorne  found 
he  had  made  plenty  of  enemies  in  Salem.  F^'amilies  imagined  they 
or  their  ancestors  had  been  held  up  to  ridicule.     Besides  that — 

"In  Hawthorne's  day,  there  was  a  political  intolerance  which 
ran  high.  Jlawthorne  was  a  Democrat  of  pronounced  type, 
altho  rarely  a  participant  in  i)olitics,  certainly  not  an  'offensive 
partizan,'  as  the  term  has  been  understood  in  later  years,  iintil 
he  wrote  a  biography  of  his  old  college  chum,  ?"'ranklin  Pierce. 
The  Whigs  were  unwilling  that  he  should  remain  in  the  custom- 
house, and  had  him  ousted  after  pledging  themselves  not  to 
permit  it.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote: 

"  'As  to  the  Salem  people,  I  really  thought  I  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly good-natured  in  mj^  treatment  of  them.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  deserve  good  usage  at  mj-  hands,  after  permitting 
me  to  be  deliberately  lied  down,  not  merelj'  once,  but  at  two 
separate  attacks,  and  on  two  false  indictments,  \vithout  hardly 
a  voice  being  raised  in  my  behalf.' 

"The  straight  truth  is.  that  Hawthorne  did  not  'know'  Salem, 
altho  he  was  born  and  bred  there.  He  had  not  crossed  the  line 
which  divides  the  social  sheep  from  the  goats  in  that  town,  a 
line  which  was  drawn  in  the  days  of  John  Endicott  and  has 
never  been  relaxed  to  this  day.  Neither  blood,  nor  ancestry, 
nor  wealth,  nor  learning  will  always  lower  the  barrier.  Neither 
are  these,  nor  anj^  of  them,  absolutely  essential  in  all  cases  to 
admittance  within  that  'charmed  circle.'  The  law  which  gov- 
erns is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  best  described  as  '  the  law  of  no- 
tion.'    Even  marrying  into  a  good  family  does  not  always  avail. 

"The  'blood  of  the  first  settlers'  coursed  in  Hawthorne's  veins; 
there  was  no  taint  on  his  ancestry,  save  that  John  Hathorne 
was  one  of  the  judges  who  helped  try  the  witches  in  1620,  and 
Salem  people  rather  approved  of  his  acts  then,  and  some  of 
them  are  chary  about  condemning  the  judge  now.  As  late  as 
1796,  another  John  Hathorne  was  a  member  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  town,  which  was  quite  a  dignity  then.  This  was 
only  eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Nathaniel.  At  any  rate, 
the  family  had  not  dropt  out  of  public  life  and  public  notice. 
But  all  these  things  did  not  appear  to  help  to  social  recognition 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  wTiter  of  stories  and  sketches,  and 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  he  moved  away 
to  return  no  more  to  dwell  in  Salem 

"It  may  surprize  outsiders  to  know  that  there  are  those  in 
Salem  to-day  who  do  not  approve  this  scheme  to  raise  money 
and  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory;  that  there  are  those  who 
strongly  dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  this  statue  be  placed 
in  the  new  square  to  be  made  in  front  of  the  railway  station, 
because  they  do  not  believe  in  making  a  memorial  to  Hawthorne 
the  most  prominent  public  monument  of  the  city.  If  they  had 
their  waj'  there  would  be  no  statue  to  him,  as  there  is  none  to 
the  witchcraft  victims,  nor  to  the  persecuted  Quakers." 

The  directors  having  the  memorial  in  charge  have  selected  an 
honorary  committee,  "representative  of  the  interest  of  the  world 
of  letters  in  the  fame  of  Hawthorne,"  to  assist  by  their  endorse- 
ment and  influence  in  the  attainment  of  their  object.  Many 
names  prominent  in  English  and  American  letters  appear  in 
the  list,  but  not  the  name  of  Henry  James.  The  sculptor  thus 
indicates  his  purpose  in  his  design: 

"In  designing  the  portrait  figure  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
I  have  kept  in  mind  th^  great  genius  isolated  by  conditions 
and  his  own  brooding  spirit  from  those  about  him.  It  was 
his  habit  when  in  Salem  to  walk  alone  by  the  sea  and  to  sit 
for  hours  looking  across  the  water.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  chosen 
to  portray  him,  sitting  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  as  shown  in  the 
small  sketch.  The  architectural  surroundings  will  be  in  harmony 
with  this  idea." 


FIGHTING   FOR    OPERA    IN   ENGLISH 

M\{.  HAMMERSTEIN  proposes  to  open  still  another 
chapter  of  ojx'ratic  history  by  gi\ing  a  sea.son  of  opera 
in  English.  This,  it  s«'ems,  will  be  confined  to  New 
York;  the  far-flung  "chain"  of  hou.ses,  so  widely  advertised, 
being  suspended,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  But  this  new 
enterpri.se  is  attended  with  difficulties  and  legal  restrictions  that 
even  the  resourceful  Oscar  nmst  find  onerous.  His  contract 
made  with  the  Metropolitan  when  he  sold  them  his  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  properties  removed  him  from  competition  in 
the  operatic  field  for  a  period  not  yet  expired.  He  recently 
asked  the  Metropolitan  Companj'  to  release  him  from  the  re- 
striction and  their  answer  was  "No."  Mr.  Hammerstein 
usually  finds  a  way  out  of  difficulties,  and  we  read  that  he  "has 
authorized  The  New  York  Review  to  announce  that  English  grand 
opera  will  be  given  here,  as  he  has  planned,  and  that  he  will  give 
his  ser\-ices  as  impresario  to  the  enterprise  free  of  all  charge." 
His  attitude  is  this: 

"There  is  nothing  in  my  agreement  with  the  Metropolitan 
which  prohibits  me  from  assisting  in  founding  an  English  grand- 
opera  companj-  in  this  citj'  if  I  am  not  personally  interested  in  a 
financial  way  in  the  company,  and  I  shall  have  no  such  personal 
financial  interest. 

"What  I  am  going  to  do  will  be  done  becau.se  I  feel  in  duty 
bound  to  the  public  to  give  my  services  to  such  a  cause.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  public  wants  English  grand  opera,  and  I  am 
going  to  help  all  I  can  to  give  them  what  thej'  want." 

More  than  this,  Mr.  Hammerstein  announces  his  intention  of 
bringing  suit  against  the  Metropolitan  directors  to  secure  his 
release.  In  refusing  Mr.  Hammerstein's  request  the  Metro- 
politan directors  give  out  these  reasons  for  their  act: 

"The  purpose  of  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  is  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  grand 
opera  in  New  York.  The  entire  income  of  the  enterprise  and 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  addition  have  been  devoted 
to  this  cause.  The  Metropolitan  does  not  claim  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  grand-opera  field,  but  the  directors  can  not  fail 
to  recognize  that  New  York  demands,  and  should  have,  the  best 
grand  opera,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  enormous  expense  involved 
in  giving  the  best  grand  opera  under  existing  conditions,  the  city 
can  not  at  the  present  time  adequately  support  more  than  one 
opera  house  for  grand  opera. 

"When  grand  opera  w^as  being  given  both  at  the  Metropolitan 
and  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York  was  offered  more 
opera  than  it  could  support,  with  the  result  that  both  Mr. 
Hammerstein  and  the  Metropohtan  Opera  Company  lost  money. 
Accordingly,  when  three  years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  decided  to  join  Mr.  Stotesburj-  and  his  associates  in 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Hammerstein's  Philadelphia  Opera  House 
and  his  scener\%  costumes,  and  other  equipment,  with  a  view  to 
organizing  a  company  which  would  give  grand  opera  in  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia,  it  was  made  part  of  the  arrangement  that  ^Ir. 
Hammerstein  should  agree  not  to  reenter  the  grand-opera  field 
in  New  York  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  because  it  was  manifest 
that  his  reentrance  would  mean  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
losses  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  Hammerstein  recognized  the  fairness 
of  this  position  in  the  public  statement  which  he  made  at  the 
time,  in  which  he  said: 

'"As  a  result  of  four  years'  experience  Mr.  Hammerstein  finds 
that  the  production  of  opera,  on  the  scale  on  which  it  has  been 
his  ambition  to  produce  it,  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
year  by  year.  The  e.xaetions  of  the  artists,  musicians,  and 
others  brought  about  by  the  rivahrj-  between  the  two  opera 
houses  have  grown  almost  beyond  control  and  have  been  the 
occasion  of  such  advancing  prices  that,  notwithstanding  the 
generous  patronage  accorded  by  the  pubhc  and  the  liberal  prices 
which  have  been  willingly  paid,  each  of  the  houses  has  been  face 
to  face  with  a  deficiency. 

'■  "Mr.  Hammerstein  is  satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
opera-going  pubUc  that  these  exactions  shall  be  kept  within 
bounds  unless  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  opera,  and  that  the  only 
w^ay  to  accomplish  that  purpose  is  to  have  one  opera-house  in- 
stead of  two.     As  the  Metropohtan  Company  has  what  amounts 
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to  a  8uh8idy   through  its  Rtookholdertt,   it   can   perhaps  betti-r 
fulfil  th»>  puMir  niHHl 

Thf  »lii'  11  t'Xprf.^-iciii  nl   till-  "liop*-  that 

the  tiiiu i   4.  ;.... a  ^raiui  upi  ra  ran  he  rIvi'Ii  iu 

Knulish,  i>ith«r  at  thf  Mttropolitju  or  hy  HOine  other  enterprise 
adequately  e«piipped  for  the  purpose."     They  m<IiI: 

■■  lndet*d,  for  some  mouths  negotiations  have  Ix-en  in  pnn^ress 
looking  toward  tin    product  ion  of  grand  opera  in  Knglish  at  tiit- 


CELLlXrs    FACli. 

Kfccntly  detected  by  an  antiquary  of  Orvietto  carved  on  the  back 
of  the  helmet  worn  by  "Persevis"  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 


Metropolitan  on  a  basis  which  would  avoid  conflict  with  the 
present  season  of  opera  in  Italian,  French,  and  German.  But  the 
directors  are  convinced  that  at  the  present  time  the  public  would 
not  adequately  support  both  the  Metropolitan  company  and 
such  an  enterprise  as  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  in  view. 

"Even  with  its  enormous  success  of  last  year,  the  Metro- 
politan company  made  practically  no  profit,  and  better  financial 
results  are  not  e.xpected  for  the  current  year.  Accordingly,  any 
considerable  diversion  of  patronage  to  another  opera  house 
would  inevitably  mean  corresponding  losses  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  and  that  would  in  time  entail  a  reduction 
in  expenses  and  in  the  scale  of  the  production.  The  directors, 
therefore,  feel  that  for  the  present  the  cause  which  they  have 
at  heart  can  best  be  promoted  bj^  not  granting  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  request." 

This  action  has  not  escaped  uiifa\orable  comment  by  the 
press,  especially  by  The  Evening  Mail,  which  has  printed  dozens 
of  letters  from  people  favoring  Mr.  Hammerstein's  proposal. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  states  in  that  journal  his  side  of  the  case,  and 
mentions  the  concurrent  favorable  testimony  of  well-known 
people: 

"The  views  of  such  men  as  A.  Augustus  Healy,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Canon  William  Sheafe 
Chase;  Henry  A.  Leipziger,  supervisor  of  lectures;  Park  Com- 
missioner Charles  B.  Stover;  Henry  Clews,  the  banker;  Victor 
Herbert  and  Walter  Damrosch,  composers;  Frederick  C.  Howe, 
director  of  the  People's  Institute;  Julian  Hoppe,  director  of  the 


Wage  Karner.s'  Theater  League;  Public  Service  Chairman 
William  K.  VVilleox;  Amato  and  Maurel,  the  singers,  and  the 
dozens  of  other  representative  citizens  whose  favorable  opinions 
were  recorded  by  I'fit-  Erenini/  Mail,  would  satisfy  any  on«!  that 
the  public  demands  the  production  of  opera  in  Knglish  in  New 
V'ork. 

■■|  was  particularly  interested  in  the  general  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  the  development  of  native  singing  talent  by 
the  establishment  of  Knglish  opera  and  by  the  advancement  of 
musical  culture  wliicli,  it  is  believed,  will  result  from  the  pro- 
duction of  oi»era  in   F^nglish. 

"The  |)o|)ular  campaign  proved  that  the  peoph-  of  New  V()rk 
helieve  the  Knglisli  language;  was  ample  to  give  tht;  highest 
interpretation  of  dramatic  character  in  the  lyric  drama,  and  that 
the  jM'ople  will  lii)erally  support  an  enterprise  which  offers  the 
(iresentation  of  opera  in  the  native  tongue. 

"The  'No'  of  the  Metropolitan  board,  the  directors  will  find, 
will  not  prevent  the  giving  of  Knglish  opera  in  New  York.  1  hey 
have  no  monopoly  of  opera.  1  merely  asked  their  con.sent  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  I  wanted  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  I 
was  attempting  to  break  my  contract." 

The  Ermimj  Mail  in  its  editorial  columns  declares  that  the 
Metropolitan  directors  "fail  utterly  to  sense  the  opinion  and 
desires  of  the  people  of  this  city  in  their  denial  of  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein's request  for  a  modification  of  his  contract  with  them;" 
going  on: 

"We  are  not  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  it 
ma.\'  be  that  the  Metropolitan  directors  are  within  their  legal 
rights  in  insisting  upon  this  pound  of  flesh;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in  view  of  their 
protestations  of  a  love  for  music  and  its  enjo\"ment  by  the 
people,  their  action  is  far  out  of  line  with  public  expectation. 

"This  city  demands  and  is  entitled  to  a  proper  presentation 
of  opera  sung  in  English  by  an  organization  that  uses  no  other 
tongue.  It  demands  an  EngUsh  opera  company,  giving  adequate 
representations  at  a  price  that  is  possible  for  more  people  than 
the  Metropolitan  scale  of  prices. 

"The  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  fail  utterly  in  their  duty 
to  the  community,  and  make  vain  their  boast  that  their  enter- 
prise is  a  public  benefaction,  when  they  refuse  Mr.  Hammerstein 
the  opportunity  he  seeks." 


WHITMAN'S  SIEGE  OF   EUROPE 

EUROPE,  we  are  told,  is  showing  signs  of  accepting  Whit- 
man as  an  alternate  for  Nietzsche,  which  is  to  mean 
accepting  the  universe  instead  of  the  superman.  In  the 
little  Chicago  magazine  called  Poetry  (December)  is  printed  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  written  from  Paris,  that 
Walt  Whitman  "is  to-daj^  a  greater  influence  with  the  young 
A\Titers  of  the  Continent  than  with  our  own."  The  force  of  his 
influence  may  be  measured  by  the  further  statement  that  "not 
since  France  discovered  Poe  has  literary  Europe  been  so  moved 
by  anything  American."  The  poems  of  Whitman  were  partlj' 
translated  into  French  in  the  nineties,  but  it  seems  that  the 
effect  of  Leon  Bazalgette's  translation  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  in 
1908  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  "  'Whitmanism' 
is  rapidly  to  supersede  '  Nietzscheism '  as  the  dominant  factor  in 
modern  thought."  France,  we  are  told,  has  set  up  "a  school  of 
followers  of  the  Whitman  philosophy  and  style"  as  "an  almost 
immediate  consequence"  of  Bazalgette's  book.  Mr.  Mowrer 
Avrites : 

"Such  of  the  leading  reviews  as  sympathize  at  all  with  the 
strong  'young'  movement  to  break  the  shackles  of  classicism 
which  have  so  long  bound  French  prosody  to  the  heroic  couplet, 
the  sonnet,  and  the  Alexandrine,  are  publishing  not  only  arti- 
cles on  'Whitmanism'  as  a  movement,  but  numbers  of  poems: 
in  the  new  flexible  chanting  rhythms.  In  this  regard  La  Nou- 
velle  Revue  Francaise,  La  Renaissance  Contemporaine,  and  L' Effort 
Libre  have  been  preeminently  hospitable. 

"The  new  poems  are  not  so  much  imitations  of  Whitman  as 
inspirations  from  him.  Those  who  have  achieved  most  success 
in  the  mode  thus  far  are  perhaps  Georges  Duhamel,  a  leader 
of  the  'Jeunes, '  whose  plays  are  at  present  attracting  national 
notice;    Andre  Spire,  who  writes  with  something  of  the  apos- 
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tolic  fervor  of  his  Jewish  ancestrj';  Henri  Franck,  who  died 
recently,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  volume  '  La  Danse 
Devant  I'Arche';  Charles  Vildrac,  with  '  Le  Livrc  d'Ainour'; 
Phileas  Lebesgue,  the  appearance  in  collected  form  of  whosts 
'Les  Servitudes'  is  awaited  with  keen  interest;  and  finally,  Jean 
Richard  Bloch,  editor  of  L' Effort  Libre,  whose  prose,  for  exam- 
ple in  his  book  of  tales  entitled  'Levy,'  is  said  to  be  directly 
rooted  in  Whitmanism. 

"In  Germany,  too,  the  rolhng  intonations  of  the  singer  of 
democracy  have  awakened  echoes.  The  Moderne  WelUiichtung 
has  announced  itself,  with  Whitman 
as  guide,  and  such  apostles  as  Wilhelm 
Schmidtbonn,  in  "Lobegesang  des 
Lebens,'  and  Ernst  Lissauer  in  'Der 
Acker'  and    Der  Strom.' 

"What  is  it  about  Whitman  that 
Europe  finds  so  inspiriting?  First,  his 
acceptance  of  the  universe  as  he  found 
it,  his  magnificently  shouted  com- 
radeship with  all  nature  and  all  men. 
Such  a  doctrine  makes  an  instant  tho 
hardly  logical  appeal  in  nations  where 
Socialism  is  the  political  order  of  the 
day.  And  next,  his  disregard  of  lit- 
erary tradition.  Out  of  books  more 
books,  and  out  of  them  still  more, 
with  the  fecundity  of  generations. 
But  in  this  process  of  literary  propa- 
gation thought,  unfortunately,  in- 
stead of  arising  like  a  child  ever  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  in  the  beginning, 
grows  more  and  more  attenuated, 
paler,  more  sickly.  The  acclaim  of 
Whitman  is  nothing  less  than  the  in- 
evitable revolt  against  the  modern 
flood  of  book-inspired  books.  Write 
from  nature  directly,  from  the  people 
directly,  from  the  political  meeting, 
and  the  hay-field,  and  tlie  factory — 
that  is  what  the  august  American 
seems  to  his  young  disciples  across 
the  seas  to  be  crying  to  them. 

"Perhaps  it  is  because  America  al- 
ready holds  as  commonplaces  these 
fundamentals  seeming  so  new  to  Eu- 
rope that  the  Whitman  schools  have 
sprung  up  stronger  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  western." 

The  writer  in  Poetry  who  incor- 
porates ^Ir.  Mowrer's  words,  quotes 
Whitman's  phrase  to  describe  his  own 
^ase.  It  is  a  "perfect  return,"  such 
as  the  ease  of  Poe  furnished.  "We 
have  denied  Poe,  we  do  not  give  him 
his  full  meed  of  appreciation  even  to- 
day, and  yet  we  accept  him  through 
the  disciples  who  have  followed  or 
have  assimilated  his  tradition."  "The 

influence  of  Poe  upon  Baudelaire,  Ver-      

laine,    and    Mallarme,   and    through 

them  upon  English  poets,  and  then  through  these  last  upon 
Americans,  comes  back  to  us  in  this  roundabout  and  indirect 
way."  Must  we  always  accept  American  genius  in  this  circuitous 
fashion?  asks  the  writer  in  Poetry.  "Have  we  no  true  perspec- 
tive that  we  applaud  mediocrity  at  home  and  look  abroad  for 
genius,  only  to  find  that  it  is  of  American  origin?"  Thi.5 
writer  feels  that  "the  hidebound,  antiquated  conception  of 
English  prosody  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  dead  timber" 
in  our  otsti  poetical  output,  and  of  course  for  the  slow  acceptance 
•of  the  example  of  Whitman.     We  read: 

"  It  would  be  a  \  altiable  lesson,  if  onl\-  we  could  learn  to 
turn  the  international  eye,  in  private,  upon  oiu*selves.  If  the 
American  poet  can  learn  to  be  less  parochial,  to  applj'  the  in- 
tellectual whip,  to  visualize  his  art,  to  separate  it,  and  see  it 
apart  from  himself;  we  may  learn  then  to  appreciate  the  great 
poet  when  he  is  'in  our  midst'  and  not  wait  for  the  approval  of 
Enghsh  or  French  critics." 


W: 


CELLINIS       TIlKSKLS. 

Which  has  borne  for  four  hundred  years  undis- 
covered a  portrait  signature  of  the  famous  Florentine 
sculptor  who  wrought  it  for  Cosinio  di  Medici. 


CELLINI'S  FACE? 

110  WAS  THE  SCULPTOR  in  the  well-known  tale 
who  carved  his  own  name  on  the  work  of  his  hand  but 
was  obliged  to  cover  tho  signature  and  place  there 
tlie  name  of  his  patron?  Time  brought  about  his  justification, 
for  the  covering  was  of  perishable  plasU-r  and  the  weather  wore 
it  away,  revealing  to  posterity  the  name  of  the  true  artist.     No 

one  would  ha\e  selected  Benvenuto 
Cellini  to  be  up  to  such  a  trick,  yet 
this  is  the  most  plau.sible  explanation 
for  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  noticed 
how  he  had  signed,  not  his  name  but  his 
face,  upon  the  famous  statue  of  "Per- 
seus" that  stands  on  the  Piazza  'della 
Signoria  in  Florence.  Four  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  statue  was 
erected,  and  no  one -during  that  time 
is  known  to  have  observed  the  fact 
that  the  back  of  the  helmet  on  the  head 
of  "  Perseus  "  is  shaped  in  the  form  of  a 
face  resembling  that  of  Cellini.  But 
only  the  other  day  Annibale  Bene- 
detti,  described  as  "an  obscure  anti- 
quary of  Orvietto,"  has  suddenly 
achieved  fame  by  pointing  out  the 
resemblance  between  the  face  on  the 
helmet  and  Cellini's,  and  the  discovery 
has  aroused  great  interest  throughout 
Itah'.  Of  course  the  Italian  guides 
have  noticed  the  face,  but  thej-  have 
never  attached  any  importance  to  it. 
The  Sphere  (London)  reproduces  the 
face   and  makes  this  comment: 

"The  state  archives  of  Florence, as 
far  as  is  known,  contain  no  reference  to 
its  existence,  and  mystery  envelops 
this  important  detail  of  what  Ben- 
venuto Cellini  designed  to  be  the 
masterpiece  of  his  life  and  which  was 
to  prove  to  'that  great  brute  of  a 
Bandenello,'  as  the  maestro  called  him, 
and  his  other  numerous  ri\als  and  en- 
emies that  not  alone  was  he  supreme 
in  the  goldsmith's  craft  but  a  sculptor 
of  genius  as  well. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Plon's 
great  work  on  Benvenuto  Cellini  does 
not  make  any  reference  to  the  curious 
portrait  at  the  back  of  the  'Perseus' 
head.  Plon's  work  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely exhaustive  in  character,  as  it 
deals  not  only  with  the  hfe  of  the 
sculptor,  but  aLso  gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  CeUini's  masterpiece,  but  one  fails  to  find  a  single 
word  commenting  on  the  hidden  likeness. 

"The  figure  of  'Perseus'  was  modeled  by  Cellini  at  the  com- 
mand of  Cosimo  di  Medici,  who,  it  is  supposed,  desired  to  sj'm- 
bolize  the  violent  end  of  the  Repubhc  of  Florence,  but  the  duke 
and  his  duchess,  Eleanora  di  Toledo,  gave  him  so  many  other 
commissions  for  jewelrj'  and  goldcraft  that  it  took  him  nine 
years  to  complete.  In  his  memoirs  Benvenuto  Celhni  refers  at 
considerable  length  to  the  modehng  and  casting  of  this  immortal 
work,  and  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  portrait 
is  the  most  perplexing  detail  in  this  interesting  discovery. 

"Cellini  was  b.v  nature  a  boaster,  and  it  appears  incredible  at 
first  that  he  should  not  have  left  some  record  as  to  the  identity  of 
his  own  portrait,  as  it  was  not  uncommon  at  that  time  for  sculp- 
tors and  artists  to  represent  themselves  in  what  they  deemed 
their  greatest  creations,  but  the  explanation  considered  most 
plausible  is  that  Cosimo  di  Medici,  ever  jealous  of  any  honor  not 
paid  to  his  own  grandeur,  would  never  have  permitted  the  scal])- 
tor  to  thus  immortalize  himself.  For  this  reason  Benvenuto 
Cellini  thought  it  wisest  to  preserve  silence  on  the  subject." 
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M|{.  WILHJAIJMUR  STKFANSSON,  who  knows  more 
alHiiit  the  Motiil  Kxkiitio  than  any  of  us,  is  quoted  as 
wishing  that  tlu-se  |H>oph>  might  he  .sa\  ed  from  mission- 
aries. Ami  not  missionaries  alone,  hut  wliahrs,  fur  traders,  and 
even  ethnologists  like  himself,  for  with  the  eoming  of  the  white 
uian   is   the  aeeompanying   mess»'nger  of  death.     The  explorer 


Courtesy  of  "  Har;*i's  Magazine  "     Oipyriglitcd.  1<)12,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

SHALL    WE    SEND    THEM    MISSIONARIES? 

Civilization  can  not  oflfer  benefits  in  excess  of  evils  to  this  race, 
says  the  explorer  Stpfansson.  .so  he  prays  they  be  spared  visitors, 
whether  whalers,  ethnologists,  fur  traders,  or  missionaries. 


believes  that  the  speedy  extermination  of  the  natives  would 
follow  contact  with  our  civilization,  and  he  bases  his  judgment 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Arctic  tribes  have  invariably  decreased 
with  great  s\nftness  as  soon  as  they  adopted  our  customs. 
"With  civilization,"  Mr.  Stefansson  points  out,  "the  Eskimo 
change  their  nomadic  mode  of  life,  and  in  emulation  of  the  white 
man  settle  down  in  houses  and  live  in  one  place.  This  is  fatal 
to  them.  As  nomads  there  is  some  limit  on  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions of  their  dwellings,  but  whenever  they  settle  down  per- 
manentlj',  conditions  become  unspeakable  and  tuberculosis  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  results."  Measles  and  smallpox  take 
most  of  those  who  escape  consumption.  Nor  is  disease  the  only 
e\'il  which  the  explorer  regards  as  a  danger.  "The  coming  of 
missionaries,"  he  said,  "means  charity,  and  charity  means  the 
pauperization  of  the  natives." 

So  much  has  been  printed  about  the  explorer's  statements 


that  the  impression  has  crept  in  that  he  ha.s  said  the  Kskimu 
has  no  religion.  This  is  emphatically  denied,  and  followed  by 
the  a.ssertion  that  the  Eskimo  has  a  very  (complex  nUigious 
system.  There  is  no  supnane  deity,  we  are  told,  but  countles.s 
spirits — spirits  of  the  woods,  of  shore  and  river,  who  are  con- 
sulted and  propitiated  before  even  the  simplest  undertaking  is 
begun.  Mr.  Stefan.s.son's  statements  have  appeared  to  many 
as  an  arraignment  of  civilization  and  especially  of  its  religious 
aspects.  The  I'liiladelphia  Ledger  modifies  this  general  state- 
ment: 

"The  indictment  is  not  against  religion,  nor  against  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  toiling  evangelists,  but  again.st  what  comes  in  the 
train  and  in  the  name  of  religion.  As  rum  and  the  Bible  have 
traveled  to  the  South  Sea  isles  in  the  same  hold,  so  commercial 
greed  has  used  the  gospel  and  the  trader  has  made  pioneer 
missions  his  entering  wedge.  There  is  reason  in  Stefansson's 
contention." 

The  Detroit  Free  Prcnn  also  particularizes: 

"Stefansson's  opposition  to  the  missionaries  is  not  opposition 
to  religion,  tho  it  must  be  confest  he  does  not  show  himself  en- 
thusiastic over  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  he  main- 
tains that  missionaries  would  speedily  wean  the  White  Eskimo 
away  from  the  habits  in  which  they  have  hitherto  lived  hap- 
pily. .  .  .  This  is  not  the  attitude  ordinarily  taken  by  thoso 
who  discourse  of  the  dangers  that  civilization  brings  to  savage 
tribes.  It  is  more  usual  to  hold  up  the  explore-,  the  merchant, 
and  the  ad\enturer  as  the  germ-carrier,  and  the  missionary 
as  the  physical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  savior.  But  because  Mr. 
Stefansson's  viewpoint  may  be  unusual  it  ought  not  to  be  casl> 
aside  as  of  no  importance.  His  warning  of  the  danger  to  the 
White  Eskimo  from  contact  even  with  the  best  influences  of 
ei\  ilization  ought  to  have  weight  with  any  missionaries  who  may 
feel  called  upon  to  go  into  the  frozen  North  in  spite  of  his  warn- 
ing and  his  plea  of  hands  off.  In  the  past,  missionaries  in  many 
places  have  too  much  insisted  upon  changes  in  harmless  cus- 
toms. In  preaching  Christianity  they  have  often  preached  with  it 
the  necessity  for  adopting  their  national  or  family  ideas  of  com- 
fort and  housing.  Civilization  is  not  one  of  the  essential  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  the  road  to  salvation  can  be  traveled  in  a  snow 
hut  as  well  as  in  a  wooden  house.  ...  In  spite  of  our  boasted 
altruism  and  high  morality  and  humanitarianism,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  heartlessness  in  our  attitude  toward  weaker  peoples, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  White  Eskimo  will 
meet  a  happier  fate  than  the  rubber  gatherers  of  Central  Africa, 
and  South  America." 

Both  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the  Montreal  Witness  are 
among  the  fervid  opponents  of  Mr.  Stefansson's  recent  sugges- 
tion that  "perhaps  a  newspaper  campaign  might  do  something^ 
toward  protecting  these  'new'  people  from  our  food,  clothes, 
houses,  and  diseases."      The  Transcript  says: 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxical  proposi- 
tions which  could  be  advanced — this  idea  of  using  perhaps  the 
most  highly  articulated  machine  of  civilization,  the  press,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  ciAdiization  and  so  directly  to  preach  that 
civilization  is  not,  after  all,  the  noble  fruit  of  man's  achievement 
which  the  majority  of  us  are  taught  to  believe.  In  other  words, 
savagery  is  health  and  vigor;  civilization,  with  all  its  blessings, 
means  decay.  Coming  from  a  former  student  in  the  Harvard. 
Di\'inity  School,  this  conclusion  is  indeed  astonishing.  ...  It 
all  sounds  like  one  of  Bernard  Shaw's  libels  on  society.  Stefans- 
son bluntly  prophesies  that  'the  reaping  of  commercial  profits' 
will  be  the  downfall  of  the  blond  Eskimo  just  as  in  the  Shavian 
philosophy  it  will  be  the  downfall  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Dr.  Stefansson  has  evidently  shut  his  vision  to  the 
idea  that  commerce  is  the  great  binding  tie  between  nations, 
and  that  organized  religion,  following  the  flag  in  the  broad  wake 
of  commerce,  cements  the  bond  and  is  supposed  to  make  it  en- 
durable and  good  as  between  man  and  man.  Doubtless  wheo 
Dr.  Stefansson  has  accustomed  himself  a  little  more  to  our  civi'. 
lized  ways  of  living  he  wiU  withdraw  his  propaganda,  whose 
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A    SCANT    FIELD    P<)R   THR;    MISSIONARY 
Stefansson  believes  the  missionary  would  .sppcdily  wean  the  White  Eskimo  from  habits  that  have  brouRht  hitn  happiness  and  health. 


missionary  object  is  to  leave  in  heathen  blindness  the  latest 
group  of  human  beings  to  be  discovered." 

To  this  Mr.  Stefansson  himself  replies  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
paper,  in  which  we  find  him  confessing: 

"I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Shaw's,  and  1  do  not,  therefore, 
resent  your  comparison  violently,  altho  your  point  evidently 
is  that  my  contentions  are  more  striking  in  sound  than  sus- 
ceptible of  proof.  .  .  .  That  the  bringing  of  civilization  to  pre- 
viously isolated  peoples  means  bringing  them  disease,  degenera- 
tion, and  deatli  is  not  so  much  easily  provable  as  axiomatic; 
the  facts  are  well  known  to  all  ethnologists,  all  students  of  the 
history  of  such  countries  as  North  America  and  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  all  sanitarians.  In  medicine  and  biology  the 
theory  that  explains  the  facts  is  known  as  the  'Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion Against  Disease.'  .  .  .  Does  it  seem  essentially  incon- 
gruous to  Bostonians  that  a  former  student  of  a  Boston  divinity 
school  should  try  to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
mission  ships  which  are  to  carry  to  these  Eskimo  a  religion  of 
Semitic  origin  will  also  carrj-  to  them  diseases  with  Latin  names, 
without  which  'refinements  of  the  great  centers  of  this  civiliza- 
tion' he  found  them  living  content  and  prospering  onh*  a  few 
years  ago?  He  is  not  saying  that  mission  ships  should  not  be 
sent;  he  is  saying  that  those  who  send  mission  ships  should 
realize  fully  what  they  are  doing. " 


A  SERMON    BY  J.  P.  MORGAN 

THE  VALUE  OF  CHARACTER  as  a  business  asset 
was  the  subject  of  part  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  tes- 
timony before  the  Money  Trust  investigators  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  ago,  as  reported  in  the  press.  Mr.  Morgan's  critics 
have  often  shown  a  disposition  to  pick  flaws  in  his  character, 
but  we  have  never  noticed  any  tendency  to  impugn  his  ability 
to  size  up  business  assets.  The  subject  came  up  during  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  between  money  and  credit.  "Is  not 
credit  based  upon  monej?"  asked  the  commission's  attorney'. 
"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Morgan.  "It  has  no  relation"/"  "No, 
sir."     Then  came  this  enlightening  colloquy: 

Q.  "So  the  banks  of  New  York  City  would  have  the  same  credit 
and,  if  you  owned  them,  would  have  the  same  control  of  credit 
as  if  you  had  the  money'?" 

A.  "I  know  lots  of  men,  business  men,  too,  who  can  borrow 
any  amount,  whose  credit  is  unquestioned." 

Q.  "Is  that  not  because  it  is  believed  they  have  the  money 
back  of  them?" 

A.  "Xo,  sir.     It  is  because  people  beUeve  in  the  man." 

Q.  "And  it  is  regardless  of  whether  he  has  any  financial  back- 
ing at  all?" 


A.    "It  is,  very  often." 

Q.  "And  he  might  not  be  worth  anything?" 

A.  "  He  miglit  not  have  anything.  I  have  known  a  man  come 
into  my  office  and  I  have  given  him  a  check  for  a  million  dollars, 
and  I  knew  that  he  had  not  a  cent  in  the  world." 

Q.  "There  are  not  many  of  them?" 

A.  "Yes,  a  good  man.v." 

Q.  "  That  is  not  business?  " 

A.  "Yes,  unfortunately,  it  is.  I  do  not  think  it  good  business, 
tho." 

Q.  "Commercial  credits  are  based  upon  the  possession  of 
money  or  property?  " 

A.  "No,  sir;   the  first  thing  is  character." 

Q.  "Before  money  or  property?" 

A.  "Before  money  or  anything  else.     Money  can  not  buy  it." 

Q.  "So  that  a  man  with  character,  without  anything  at  all 
l)ehind  it,  can  get  all  the  credit  he  wants,  and  a  man  with  the 
property  can  not  get  it?" 

A.   "That  is  very  often  the  case." 

Q.  "But  that  is  the  rule  of  business?" 

A.   "That  is  the  rule  of  business,  sir." 

Q.  "If  that  is  the  rule  of  business,  Mr.  Morgan,  why  do  the 
l)anks  demand,  the  first  thing  they  ask,  a  statement  of  what 
the  man  has  got  l)efore  they  extend  him  credit?" 

A.  "That  is  a  question  which  they  go  into,  but  the  first  thing 
they  ask  is,  '  I  want  to  see  your  record.'  " 

Q.  "Yes,  and  if  his  record  is  a  blank,  the  next  thing  is  how 
much  he  has  got?" 

A.  "People  do  not  care,  then." 

Q.  "For  instance,  if  he  has  got  Government  bonds  or  railroad 
bonds  and  goes  in  to  get  credit  he  gets  it  and  on  the  security  o£ 
those  bonds,  does  he  not?" 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "He  does  not  get  it  on  the  face  of  his  character,  does  he?" 

A.  "Yes,  he  gets  it  on  his  character." 

Q.  "I  see;  then  he  might  as  well  take  the  bonds  home,  had  he 
not?" 

A.  "Because  a  man  I  do  not  trust  could  not  get  money  from 
me  on  all  the  bonds  in  Christendom." 

Q.   "That  is  the  rule  all  over  the  world?" 

A.  "I  think  that  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  business." 

English  journals  have  taken  great  interest  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
examination  and  full  reports  were  cabled  to  London.  Mr. 
Morgan's  statement,  that  he  gave  a  man  a  check  for  $1,000,000 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  recipient  had  not  a  cent  in  the 
world,  because  he  knew  the  man's  character,  is  said  to  have 
"aroused  smiling  cynicism"  there.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ceives by  cable  this  observation  of  "a  leading  stockbroker": 

"A  millionaire  like  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  can  afford  to  make 
experiments  in  character,  but  the  best  of  characters  is  not  much 
use  in  the  City  when  it  comes  to  credit.    A  reputation  for  straight 
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(Ifuliiit;  i»  tt  vjthitthlt'  aiwet  for  any  man.  but  in  luMitiyu  to  njui- 
latiDM  hi-  niiisi  l>t<  in  a  position  to  rarry  out  hiw  hartrains. 

•liitl     '  .  r  rroiii  his  hanker. 

Vou  mil  .  "u  •■ail  ••>>tiinate 

his  chat  Hut  you  noon    U-arn  to  gaK*'    th»'    value  of  his 

rretlit.      I  li.    iMiin  who  'S  '       '  ^he  city  sc.'kin^,' credit  solely 

on  the  htniiKth  of  a  gi.  i   will  liiiil  this  a  hard,  cold, 

and  douhtiui;  world." 


LYMAN  ABBOTT'S  IDEA  OF  THE  CHURCH 

TIIK  KXTKEMK  VIKWS  for  and  aj^'auist  the  church 
all  go  too  far,  thinks  one  man  who  stands  within  the 
circle  and  finds  it  as  an  institution  human  as  well  as  divine. 
Dr.  Lyman  Ahl>ott  has  betm  fifty  years  a  minister,  and  for  the 
hist  twelve  of  them  has  had  a  parish  nearly  as  wide  as  this  land, 
lie  gave  up  the  pulpit  in  Plymouth  (Muirch  in  1S9S,  hut  tells 
us  in  TItf  Ladies'  Hume  Journal  (Jaiuiary)  that  he  has  since 
preached  almost  every  Sunday  during  eight  months  of  the  year 
in  \arious  churches  and  college  chapels  in  difYerent  parts  of  the 
United  States.  "I  have  found  church  members  to  be  men  and 
women  much  Uke  myself,"  he  says  in  geiu'ral  analysis,  "and  1 
joined  them  because  I  wanted  their  help  and  because  I  thought 
I  could  render  some  help  to  them  in  a  common  eft'ort  to  make 
life  worth  living."  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  fifty 
years  "has  confirmed  neither  the  extra\'agant  demands  which 
are  sometimes  made  for  the  church,  nor  the  no  less  extravagant 
criticisms  which  are  sometimes  made  upon  it."  He  writes 
f  urt  her : 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  met  in  the  church  a  Pecksniff; 
but  I  have  found  some  unconscious  hypocrites  who  put  their 
religion  on  with  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  who  never  learned 
that  religion  had  any  direct  connection  with  daily  life.  I  have 
not  found  the  church  a  company  of  saints  waiting  for  their 
ascension  robes;  but  neither  have  I  found  them  a  company  of 
smug,  self-satisfied  individuals  who  came  to  ser\ice  on  Sunday 
to  thank  (iod  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are.  I  have  been 
more  apt  to  find  them  too  self-accusing  and  too  discouraged  and 
disheartened.  I  have  found  them  like  other  men  and  women: 
vain,  proud,  selfish,  egotistical,  ambitious,  (covetous,  quiek- 
temj)er('d,  but  with  this  important  difference — they  were  not  sat- 
isfied to  remain  so,  and  had  leagued  themselves  together  to  help 
each  other  to  be  better  men  and  women,  and  to  help  the  world 
to  become  a  better  world." 

Dr.  Abbott  is  not  among  those  who  believe  the  minister  is 
so  coerced  by  the  pew  that  he  does  not  feel  free  to  speak  his 
honest  conviction: 

"That  there  are  preachers  w^ho  are  echoes  of  the  pews  I  do  not 
doubt;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  any  minister  who  is  a 
slave  to  his  vestry,  his  presbytery,  or  his  congregation  does  not 
greatly  desire  to  be  free. 

"Having  been  a  lawj'er,  an  editor,  a  lyceum  lecturer,  and  a 
preacher,  I  do  not  hesita,te  to  affirm  that  the  pulpit  is  the  freest 
platform  in  America.  The  lawyer  must  consider  the  prejudices 
of  his  client,  the  editor  the  opinions  of  his  readers,  the  statesman 
the  convictions  of  his  constituents,  the  preacher  the  beliefs  of 
his  congregation.  But  neither  need  be  an  echo.  Neither  will 
succeed  if  he  is  merely  an  echo. 

"American  congregations  and  churches  and  American  audi- 
ences everywhere  want  a  leader.  I  have  preached  the  doctrine 
of  human  hberty  during  the  Civil  War  in  a  city  in  which,  on  a 
day  for  fasting  and  prayer  called  for  by  the  National  Executive, 
every  national  sin  except  slavery  was  mentioned  by  the  speakers. 
I  have  preached  to  a  Unitarian  congregation,  telling  them  why 
I  believed  in  the  Trinity;  to  a  Universalist  congregation,  telling 
them  why  I  was  not  a  Universalist;  to  a  congregation  largely 
Jewish,  telling  them  why  I  was  a  Christian;  to  a  congregation 
trained  in  the  school  of  individualism,  telling  them  why  I  believed 
in  fraternalism ;  to  more  than  one  audience  of  employers,  telling 
them  why  I  do  not  believe  in  the  wages  system;  and  to  Southern 
audiences,  telling  them  what  I  believe  is  the  duty  of  the  white 
man  to  the  negro  race. 

"Whatever  my  faults  of  speech  may  be  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  been  accused  of  talking  in  'glittering  generalities.'     My 


uuilienceM  have  often  flifferod  from  me,  and  some  among  them 
have  oome  to  me  after  the  service  to  tell  me  so.  But  they  have 
not  resented  my  speech,  nor  have  1  ever  known  a  church  to  at- 
tempt to  i)ut  any  limit  or  hindrance  on  my  speaking." 

Churches  are  "ofttii  curst  by  the  spirit  of  church  selfishne.ss 
and  oftener  by  a  s{)iril  of  church  timidity,"  yet  they  may  be 
justly  defined  as  "i)ractical  benevolent  a.ssociations."     Further: 

"The  Church  is  too  often  regarded  by  its  members  as  a 
refuge  from  the  world,  not  as  a  place  to  prepare  for  work  in  the 
world.  The  evangelical  ministry  has  sought  to  bring  men  to 
the  church  door  with  the  question:  'What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?' — not  with  the  question:  'What  can  I  do  to  save  others/' 
Nevertheless,  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  Church,  or 
abroad  upon  its  present  work,  the  church  is  seen  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  practical  helpfulness.  The  church  was  tlu!  first  dis- 
tributor of  charity  to  the  poor;  th(^  first  builder  of  hospitals  and 
a.sylums;  the  first  minister  to  the  sick  and  suffering;  the  first 
founder  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  common  people. 

"And  it  is  so  still.  It  is  the  church  which  has  sent  doctors 
and  teachers  to  foreign  lands;  the  church  which  has  introduced 
medicine  and  surgery  into  (Miina,  India,  Africa;  the  church 
which  has  established,  first,  schools  for  the  primary  education 
of  the  children,  and  th(>n  colleges  for  the  higher  education  of 
adults,  in  lands  where  there  was  either  no  educational  system, 
as  in  India,  or  none  which  really  educated,  as  in  China.  It  was 
to  the  church  that  the  Army  looked  in  the  Civil  War  for  the  es^ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Christian  and  Sanitary 
Commissions;  it  was  to  the  church  that,  after  great  battles,  calls 
were  sent  for  bandages,  medicines,  nurses,  doctors,  and  deli- 
cacies for  the  hospitals. 

"That  the  world  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  churches 
are  springs  of  practical  beneficence  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  pastor  of  every  town  and  city  church  of  any  considerable 
size  gets  every  month,  often  two  or  three  times  a  month,  ap- 
peals for  help  for  some  practical  benevolence  or  some  moral 
reform. 

"That  the  church  has  sometimes  been  laggard  in  moral  reform 
movements  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  affirmed, 
that  it  has  been  indifferent.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  '  Six  Sermons 
on  Temperance'  were  among  the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  great  temperance  movement  in  this  country.  There  was 
not  in  the  antislavery  reform,  from  any  body  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, merchants,  or  scientists,  any  utterance  analogous  to  the 
petition  signed  by  three  thousand  clergymen  of  New  England 
against  the  Nel^raska  Bill,  allowing  the  extension  of  slavery. 
No  single  paper  published  has  done  so  much  to  call  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  wisely  directed  social  reform  as  Pope  Leo  XIII. 's 
'Encyclical  on  Socialism.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
utterances  of  any  sociological  convention  or  political  party  a  more 
comprehensive  program  for  social  reform  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  program  put  forth  at  different  times  by  the  Federation  of 
Churches,  and  by  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal 
bodies;  probably  by  others  also — I  speak  only  of  those  I  happen 
to  know.  One  may  disagree  with  these  utterances  of  the  various 
churches,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  but  they  prove  that 
the  church  has  not  been  as  indifferent  as  its  critics  affirm." 

On  the  point  of  the  church's  dealing  with  its  pastor,  Dr. 
Abbott's  testimony  is  that  he  has  found  it  generous.  "It  is  true 
that  its  business  is  not  always  conducted  on  business  principles, 
nor  are  its  debts  always  paid  promptly;  but  it  is  almost  always 
honestly  conducted.  Defalcation  by  a  church  treasurer  is 
almost  unknown."     Then  follows  a  much  debated  point: 

"It  is  true  that  the  minister's  income  is  small  and  his  expenses 
are  large.  But  that  is  true  of  most  of  the  families  in  his  congre- 
gation. My  impression  is  that  he  generally  receives  as  large 
an  income  as  many  if  not  most  of  his  members,  and  a  consider- 
ably larger  income  than  some  of  them. 

"I  have  never  made  a  bargain  with  a  church,  whether  for  a 
special  service  or  a  continuous  service.  I  have  taken  what  the 
church  thought  it  could  afford  to  giv^,  and  if  it  could  not  afford 
to  pay  enough  to  cove:-  iny  reasonable  expenses  I  have  earned 
what  was  needed  in  some  other  way.  I  accepted  the  call  to 
Plymouth  Church  and  carried  on  my  work  there  for  four  or 
five  months  before  the  trustees  decided  what  salary  the  church 
could  pay.  I  have  trusted  the  generosity  of  the  church  to  pro- 
vide for  its  preacter,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  which 
I  have  had  a  good  reason  to  criticize  the  church  for  its  action." 


arwi  at  other  tinu's  fasliioiiin^  liis  course  ao- 
conliiifr  to  the  events  of  tlie  present. 

"It  is  not  entirely  an  uiuieveloixd  field. 
The  various  at^ricultural  comixtitions  ol" 
the  past  summer,  in  whieh  gasoline-pro- 
pelled tractors  using  kerosene  fuels  have 
operated  with  the  utmost  success,  nearly 
all  of  them  startinf^  on  fi^asoline  and  switch- 
in";    onto    kero.sene    after    the    motor    has 


KEROSENE      IN     PLACE     OF 
GASOLINE 

EVER  SINCE  the  price  of  gasoline  be- 
gan to  rise  there  have  been  at  times 
discussions  as  to  whether  a  mechanical 
device  could  not  be  produced  in  which 
kerosene  could  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  gasoline.  This  discussion  has 
become  more  and  more  active 
as  the  price  of  gasoline  has 
risen.  Rumors  of  a  possible  short- 
age in  the  gasoline  supply,  along 
with  the  increasing  consumption 
for  commercial  vehicles,  have  still 
further  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
device  permitting  the  use  of  kero- 
sene. Motor  ^l^e  reports  that  "car- 
bureter enthu.siasts  in  many  States 
are  experimenting  with  embryotic 
kerosene  carbureters  and  obtain- 
ing generally  good  results."  These 
inventors  realize  how  much  success 
would  mean  to  them,  inasmuch  as 
the  price  of  kerosene  is  eight  cents 
per  gallon,  while  that  of  gasoline 
has  been  as  high  as  twenty-five; 
moreover,  greater  mileage  could 
be  obtained  from  kerosene,  gallon 
for  gallon,  than  from  gasoline.  In 
its  discussion  of  the  subject  Motor 
A  ge  further  says : 

"It  is  a  fairly  long  step  to-day  from  the  warmed  up.     The  switching  from  one  fuel    design,  will  be  capable  of  handling  kero- 

grade  of  gasoUne  that  is  being  offered  to  to  another  has  been  so  simplified  that  it  is    sene    in  a    manner  as    satisfactory  as    the 

the  grade  of  fuel  known  as  kerosene  that  is  not  any  more  difficult  than  switching  from    carbureter     to-day    dispenses      the    gaso- 

purchased  at  six  or  eight  cents  per  gallon,  a  battery  to  a  magneto  ignition  set.     The    line. 

It  is  best  to  bridge  this  gap  in  one  leap  or  extra  gasoline  tank  is  readily  incorporated 

to  go  slowly,  improving  the  carbureter  to  with  the  inain  fuel  tank,  and  a  small  quan- 
meet  the  gradual  in 


From  "  Mt»U>r  Wurld." 

CURIOUS    SO-C.'^LLED    CAR    USKD    FOR    A    WINDOW    DI.-il'LAV    IN 
PARAGOULD,    ARK. 

Thi.s  representation  of  a  real  automobile  was  put  together  by 
a  hardware  dealer  who  used  only  articles  taken  from  his  regular 
hardware  stock.  Some  19  or  20  articles  were  employed.  While 
the  car  will  not  run,  it  has  the  merit  of  looking  as  if  it  might. 


perimenters  in  Ann-rica  in  which  ilic  .starl- 
ing ga.soline  tank  is  «'liniinated  and  the  use 
(tf  gasoline  confined  to  priming  the  cyl- 
inders. 

"Wit  h  such  carbureters  not  more  tiian  three 
minutes  are  need«'d  to  sutticiently  warm  the 
motor  so  as  to  permit  of  traveling.      If  ga.so- 
line  lias  to  l)e  used  for  priming  purjjoses,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  u.se  it  as  a  fuel  for 
three  or  four   minutes  after  start- 
ing,   so    thai    scarcely    any    delay, 
more  than  that  ne«'ded  with  stand- 
ard   gasoline     to-<hiy,      would     lie 
necessary. 

"Carbureter  engineers  are  ap- 
proacliing  the  kerosene  fuel  prol)- 
Icm  from  dilTerent  viewpoints,  only 
some  of  wliich  hav<'  come  to  the 
public  attention  to  date.  There 
are  several  %\ho  are  ex])erimenting 
with  heat,  that-  is,  bringing  the 
leniperature  of  the  kerosene  up  to 
a  certain  mark  before  sjjraying  or 
mixing  it  with  air,  the  assumj)tion 
l)eing  that  the  fuel  must  be  vapor- 
ized Ix'fore  mingling  with  the  air, 
(jtherwise  it  is  consider('<l  diHicult 
to  get  economic  consumption.  The 
heat  question  is  one  of  easy  solu- 
tion, as  the  exhaust  manifold  is  a 
source  of  almost  inexhaustible  heat, 
sufficient  at  all  times  to  give  any 
desired  temi)erature  to  the  fuel. 

"While  some  are  experimenting 
with  heat,  others  are  entirely  ignor- 
ing it  and  aim  to  produce  a  carbur- 
eter, which,  because  of  its  inherent 


creasing  of  the  weight 
of  the  gasoline  of- 
fered. Undoubtedly 
the  latter  course  is 
preferable.  To  the 
carbureter  -  maker  i  t 
means  alertness  per- 
sonified. Ke  must 
not  build  for  to-day ; 
building  for  to-mor- 
row will  not  suffice; 
rather  he  must  sweep 
his  telescopic  brain 
across    the    vistas    of 


TK.\NSPL.\NT1NU   A    FLACJPOLE     OX    .Ml)T;)K    TKLCh..- 


future    weeks    and    titj'  of  fuel  is  sufficient  for  many  weeks  of 
months  and  years,  peering  into  the  mists  of    starting, 
the  future,  lifting  the  \ eil  where  possible,        "Carbureters  are  at  present  in  use  by  ex-    handling  it. 


"Xo  matter  what  may  be  the  carbureter 
solution,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  carbureter- 
makers,  some  of  them 
at  least,  will  be  equal 
to  any  emergency 
that  the  fuel  situ- 
ation may  demand. 
With  e\'ery  step  in 
the  use  of  heavier 
gasoline  there  has 
been  the  general  call- 
to-arms  of  carbur- 
eter brains,  with  good 
results;  and  even  if 
May  1  were  to  see  a 
general  introduction 
of  real  kerosene  it  would  find  manj'  sat- 
isfactory  carbureting    devices    capable    of 


THE    MADISON    SQUARE    OARDEN    AS    PREPARED    FOR    THE    MOTOR-CARS-FOR-PLEASURE    SHOW    OF    JANUARY    11-18. 
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'il\   witlinut  ft'ur  of  ruuiplf<l  rloUi. 
I  111  Im-  a  luxury,  l>ut  now,  if  Diie  has 
mull  for  tiie  additional  provisionn 
-  a  lu'Cfssit  V." 


Of  t ho  advantages  of  tho  liinousini'  car 
o\t'r  the  horsi'-drawn  \»liicK'  the  wril«'r 
TiirthtT  suya: 

liidf»'d,  the  modern  limousine  is  ahoiit 
till'  most  comfortalilf  veliit-le  of  any  kind  in 
existence.  1 1  is  a  eomhmation  of  a  Pull- 
man ilrawint^-rooin,  the  owner's  stateroom 
on  u  steam  yacht,  and  a  luxurious  i)rivale 
a|)artment.  '  It  contains  <  serythinK  neces- 
sary for  comfort,  and,  it  is,  needh-ss  to  say, 
wind-,  cold-,  and  moisUire-i)roof.  Women 
know  that  in  their  limousines  they  will 
iia\('  sutticient   room   to  spread  out   their 


IIMIHSINK  CARS    FOR    THK  OPKRA 

)  >|MTni»»»»'r>»  in   Nftw  York  are  lM<eomiii«; 

with  til 

,  iwu  veil'  '  .-: 

those  fortunate  ones  who  ride  privately  to 

...  .  ...         ,,,^.. 

>iK>u  to  supersttle  entirt'ly  iiors»'-«lrawn  x'e- 
liicles.  Not  alone  are  they  more  desiral)le 
iHN-ause  of  their  sp«ed  and  t>ase  of  con- 
trail, hut  hss  space  is  taken  up  hy  them 
alont:  the  line,  and  hence  they  make  the 
prtM-ess  of  aliKhtiiiK  and  departing  more 
( Ap.ditious.  A  writer  in  the  Xew  York 
Enniitg  I'uxt,  familiar  with  the  nit,'htly 
scenes  at  the  Opera  House,  sajs 
of  the  Uniousiue  car: 

"Its  increa.sed  use  is  one  of  the 
nuKSt  si^rnihcant  iiulications  of  the 
sjiread  of  considerahU-  wealth  in 
tliis  country.  The  value  of  the  in- 
\  fst  ment  in  close*!  autoiiiohilcs  runs 
hiuh  into  the  millions,  for  they  cen- 
trally eost  from  $2..')(K)  to  .ST,.")!!!), 
and  even  nu)re,  and  their  manu- 
facturers can  never  he  sure  of  having 
t  noujjh  cars  on  hand  to  meet  tiie 
tlemaml.  People  who,  while  con- 
tent to  utilize  mot orn-ars  for  coun- 
try traveling  and  summer  use,  once 
persisted  in  clinging  to  their  horse- 
drawn  coaches  for  the  opera  and 
the  demands  of  social  life  in  town, 
are  now  exceedingly  rare,  where 
only  a  couple  of  \  ears  ago  they  were 
fairly  numerous. 

•".Vny  one  who  stands  near  the 
Metroviolitan  Opera  House  on  an 
opera  night,  and  watches  the  pro- 
cession of  splendid  vehicles  roll 
silently   up   to   its  doors,   can  not  ,       »  ,    •         -n 

fail  to  he  imprest  hv  this  spectacle  of  delicate  dresses  so  that  the  fabrics  will 
l)neumatic-tired,  high-powered,  Soft-cush-  not  be  erusht  and  rumpled.  That  is  one 
iuned  motor  luxury.  Nowhere  else  in  the  of  the  least  of  the  comforts  of  a  limousine 
world  can  vou  see'  such  an  assemblage  of  uhich  the  old-style  horse-coach  can  not 
costly  private  hmousines,  all  the  latest  share.  Five  people  can  be  more  comfort- 
word"  in  the  automobile  designer's  art,  able  in  a  limousine  than  two  can  be  in  a 
equipped  with  everv  luxury  that  ingenuity    coach. 

can  supplv,  and  as  comfortable  as  private  "The  success  of  the  limousine  is  not  ditfi- 
drawing-rooms  on  wheels.  cult    to    comprehend.     The   family    which 

"The  davs  of  the  horse-drawn  coach  at  owns  an  open  car,  even  one  provided  with 
the  opi'i-a  are  at  an  end.  The  limousine  the  usual  storm-cover,  finds  itself  corn- 
has  finallv  an.'  absolutely  supplanted  it.  pelled  to  seek  the  livery-stable  coaches  or 
Speedier,  roomier,  more  complete  in  every  taxicabs  after  December  1,  for  use  in  the 
wav,  able  to  get  about  safely  and  expedi-  evening  or  in  going  to  and  from  functions 
tioiisly  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  the  limousine  which  require  dress.  Now,  if  one  can  af- 
iias  become  the  only  vehicle  for  Society  ford  it,  a  limousine  is  far  more  comfortable 
■when  Society  goes  Visiting  in  its  party  than  either  of  these  makesliift  arrange- 
raiment.  It  is  heated,  draftless,  and  on  ments,  more  comfortable  even  than  one's 
it'^  comfortable  seats  one  may  find  room  to   own  horse-drawn  coach. 


1*  rum   ".Motor  " 

THE  .\DVANTAGE  OF  THE   LIGHT  WIRE 
"GOES  DOWN." 
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The  well-to-<lo  family  that  (hx-s  not  own 
a  limousine  for  town  use  is  the  exception 
to-day.  If  pater  Jumiiiuis  doesn't  want 
such  a  car,  he  can  he  sure  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  lUt,  and  sooner  i)V  later  they  will 
((»m|)el  him  to  .see  his  agent  and  give  an 
oriler. 

"Most  significant  of  all,  perhajis,  in  the 
j)ast   coui)le  of  seasons   there   has   been   a 
marke(l  tendency  ui)on  the  part  of  the  |)ub- 
lic  which  buys  the  chea|)er  <'ars  to  demand 
moderately    priced   limousine,    landaulette, 
and  coupe  bodies.      Limousines  at  from  $2,- 
()()()   to  S:i(KM)   have   become  a   recognized 
selling  factor  in  the  offices  of  the  companies 
that  aim  to  turn  out  reliable,  cheaply  con- 
structed, machinery-built  cars  for  the  aver- 
ageh'    well-to-do    j)rof(>ssional    or    .salaried 
man.     Such  cars  sell  extensively  all 
o\er  the  country,  and  command  a 
ready  sale  even  in  New  York." 

Of  the  use  of  the    limousine   in 
general  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  solves  the  whole  problem  of 
urban,  or  suburban,  tran.sportation. 
Once  inside,  with  the  windows  and 
shades    drawn    down,    the    electric 
foot-warmer  turned  on,  a  fragrant 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  cut-glass 
holder  in  the  corner,  one  can  sit  back 
in   perfect    comfort    and    security, 
with  the  knowledge  that  one's  des- 
tination   will    be    reached    in    the 
shortest     possible     time,     that    all 
spare   minutes  will  be  economized, 
and   that   throughout   the  journey, 
be  it  long  or  short,  discomfort  need 
not  be  dreaded.     One  can  pull  out 
the  extension-table,   which   ordina- 
rily   folds  into  a  compass  so  small 
that    its    presence    is    not    notice- 
able, and   finding  cards  in  a  case, 
set     beside      that     for     cartes     de 
visile,  may  while  awaj^  the  time  by  a  game 
of  bridge,  made  easy  by  the  smooth  prog- 
ress of  the  car.     Or,  if  there  is  overdue  cor- 
respondence on  one's  mind,  writing-paper, 
pens,  and  ink  are  hkewisc  available. 

"Overhead-domed  electric  lights  flood 
the  cosy,  luxuriously  upholstered  compart- 
ment with  mellow  radiance;  behind  one  are 
two  unobtrusive  reading  lamps,  which  can 
be  switched  on  so  as  to  cast  exactly  the  right 
quantity  of  illumination  over  one's  shoul- 
der, should  one  care  to  sit  back  against  the 
soft  cushions.  At  hand  there  is  a  toilet  set, 
with  all  the  requisites  for  a  last  minute 
sprucing-up,  tucked  away  in  the  car's  side, 
a  hat-raek  for  male  headgear,  which  is  no 
more  necessary  in  the  limousine  than  in 
one's  sitting-room,  an  umbrella-rack,  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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YOU  may  know,  by  a  glance,  of 
the  Marmon's  luxury,  its  beauty, 
its  completeness  of  appointment,  its  fit- 
ness to  be  classed  tirst  among  the  best. 

You  may  know  its  superiority  of  de- 
sign, materials  and  construction  by 
actual  records  in  the  hands  of  owners 
and  the  w^orld's  greatest  contests. 

But  a  new  and  different  sensation, 
the  realization  of  true  Marmon  value, 
grows  as  you  come  to  own  and  ad- 
mire this  car  for  its  ability  to  meet 
your  every  requirement  with  delight- 
ful satisfaction. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

£stabiished   1S51 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


The  Marmon  "32" 

32-40  h.  p. ,  120-inch  nxiheel-base,  de- 
pendable electric  starting  and  lighting 
system,  left  hand  dri-ve,  center  control, 
nickel  trimmings,  ivith  neivest  body 
types  to  meet  every  requirement  and  corre- 
sponding equipment — $2,850  to  $4,100. 


The  Marmon  Six 

4S-80  h.  p.,  145-inch  ix.-heel  base,  de- 
pendable electric  starting  and  lighting 
system,  left  hand  dri-ve,  center  control, 
nickel  trimmings,  ivith  body  types  to 
meet  e-very  requirement  and  correspond- 
ing equipment — $5,000  to   $6,350. 
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Tar  5 Dtp 

PlXe  AS  THE  PIS'ES 

The  tirst  essential  to 
healthy,  lustrous 
hair  is  a  clean,  well- 
nourished  scalp. 
This  is  hest  secured 
\wA    maintained    by 

systematic     shampooing    with 

Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Why   This    Soap  Aids    Nature 

Because  it  contains 
pure  pine- tar,  com- 
bined with  other  hy- 
gienic and  cleansing 
agents  adapted 
especially  to  the  needs 
of  the  scalp. 

Medical  authorities  advise  women 
to  shampoo  once  a  fortnight,  men 
once  a  week,  with  Packer's  Tar 
Soap. 

The    Right   Way    to  Shampoo 

Wet  the  hair  with 
warm  water,  make  a 
lather  of  Packer's  Far 
Soap,  and  apply  to 
the  head.  Then  work 
the^  lather  thoroughly 
over  the  whole  scalp 
with  the  finger  tips.  Rinse  thor- 
oughly, using  warm  water,  gradu- 
ating to  cold;  then  drv. 

Send    To-day    for    a    Sample 

For  lo  cents,  silver  or 

stamps,  we    will    mail 

you  a  sample  half-cake 

of  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Our  new  manual,  "The 

Hair  -and    Scalp  — 

Their     Modern     Care 

and  l>eatment,"   sent  postpaid  on 

request. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Co. 

Suite  84A,   81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
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.-<.  li  iliaininj,'  hottoin.  aii<l  a  horti  thr«ut?h 
uliidi  Diif  iiuiy  (•tjiuinuiiifiit*'  with  the 
i-limill'Ur  without  any  <x|>osurt<  to  the  air 
uiit.xiih-. 

I      '"What   more  <'oui<l  lit-  asked?     And  all 

this   may   he   liad   for  liif  proportionattly 

'modest  sum  of  .^rj.lMM),   iho  saine  bein^r  in 

I  (xchanpe  not  only  for  tiie  luxuries  ifemi/cd 

aliove,    liut    for    a    six-<'ylinder,    fifty-four 

hoi-se-|)o\MT  ear,  self-startiiiK.  and  equippid 

I  with  its  own  li^ditintc  Jtlimi,  and  all  the  stoik 

requirenu-nts    for    actual    ser\  ice.     Or,    if 

one  prefers,  one  may  >jet  suhstantiallv   the 

.same  kind  of  ear,  only  .somewhat   less  cx- 

pensivelv   huilt    and   with   a   less   powerfid 

motor,  for  .S.},?.")!)  to  .SklMK)  and  $4.r)(K). 

"One  thing  a  limousine  designer  has  to 
steer  clear  of  is  too  dose  resemblance  to 
a  deli  very- wagon  or  van.  Strange  to  say, 
there  are  a  number  of  limousines  on  the 
market  which  present  a  singularly  ungainly 
appearance,  and  they  seem  to  sell,  too. 
liut  since  the  automobile  manufacturers 
improved  the  personnel  of  their  body-build- 
ing staiTs,  stealing  .some  of  the  best  coach- 
builders  left  in  the  country,  their  products 
ha\e  be(>n  bettered  considerably.  Tlu'  art 
of  proportionate  lines  and  graceful  nuxh'ls 
is  now  understood  as  thoroughly  in  this 
country-  as  abroad. 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  with 
its  belt  of  splendid  country  places  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  there  are 
many  people  who  never  altogether  settle 
down  in  town.  They  spend  as  much  of  the 
week  as  they  can  in  the  country,  often  com- 
ing in  to  the  theater  and  early  entertain- 
ments by  limousine  and  going  home  the 
same  way.  Then  if  they  stay  in  town, 
they  use  the  low-powered  closed  car  for 
traveling  about  the  streets,  work  for  which 
it  is  eminently  well  fitted,  in  fact,  it  can't 
be  beaten  for  use  in  going  to  the  opera, 
making  calls  or  shopping  work.  Smooth- 
riding,  easily  controlled,  capable  of  rapidly 
speeding  up  in  thick  traffic,  it  is  the  ideal 
car  for  city  use  and  as  such  has  met  with 
deser\ed  success. 

"  In  all  kinds  of  weather,  these  cars  are 
efficient,  safe,  and  comfortable.  When 
winter  has  the  city  in  its  grip,  and  city 
streets,  as  well  as  country  roads,  are  cov- 
ered with  glistening  sheets  of  ice  that  make 
precarious  footing  for  horses,  the  limousine, 
on  its  pneumatic  tires,  runs  as  easily  as  if 
on  the  macadamized  surface  beneath  the 
ice.  It  is  warm,  too,  and  one  does  not  have 
to  keep  an  eye  on  a  coachman  to  see  that  he 
has  the  horses  covered  at  every  stop,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  absolutely  necessary  w^th 
a  coach  and  which  wastes  much  time. 

!'One  other  advantage  the  hmousine  has, 
an  advantage  which  makes  it  preeminently 
useful  beyond  all  other  styles  of  cars.  It 
is  always  built  on  a  regular  stock  chassis, 
and  if  one  is  of  a  mind  to  economize,  one 
can  get  along  with  one  car  all  the  year 
round,  by  the  simple  process  of  removing 
the  closed  body  when  spring  has  driven 
winter  off  the  roads,  and  putting  in  its  place 
a  regular  touring-car  body.  This  is  a  de- 
^'ice  resorted  to  most  particularly  by  those 
who  can  only  afford  to  buy  low-priced  ears, 
but  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  an3"body  who  feels  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  buy  two  ears  can't  do  better  than 
try  it. 

"Certainly,  the  man  who  can  keep  a 
limousine  will  find  that  his  wife  and  family 
are  less  subject  to  colds  than  othen>\ise, 
that  his  bills  for  frocks  are  reduced,  and 
that  he  always  gets  home  from  an  evening 
entertainment  feeling  fresher  in  mind  and 
body,  and  sure  of  waking  up  in  the  morning 
without  the  fagged  feeling  that  comes  so 
often  after  an  evening  diversion — because 
he  knows  the  limousine  Tvill  be  waiting  oiit- 
side  to  take  him  down  town  to  his  office. 


warm  an<l  comfortable,  and  provided  with 
lots  of  room  to  sinlch  his  legs  in,  and  read 
the  |)aper,  without  fear  of  having  his  toes 
trodden  on." 


THi:    MILEAGE    OF    WESTGARD. 
THE    "PATHFINDER" 

Mr.  A.  L.  Westgard,  the  well-kiKJwn 
"pathfinder,"  recently  completed  his  third 
trip  across  the  continent  in  the  present 
year.  Tlu-  actual  time  within  which  he 
made  these  crossings  was  live  months  and 
four  days,  the  entire  space  covered  was 
12,G7S  miles.  Mr.  Westgard  is  reputed  to 
ha\e  said  that  he  "is  ready  to  do  it  all  over 
again."  Hesides  actually  crossing  the 
country  by  established  routes,  he  made  a 
.side  trij)  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco  of 
l.OH)  miles.  His  work  this  year  was  (hme 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association.  His  first  j-un 
was  made  to  Seattle  over  the  Northwest 
trail,  which  goes  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  thence  through  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks.  From 
Seattle  Mr.  Westgard  went  down  the 
Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
Portland,  and  from  San  Francisco  proceeded 
to  New  York  by  a  trail  running  through 
Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago.  He  arrived  in  New  York  from 
this  trip  on  October  3,  and  then  entered 
upon  his  third  run  across  the  continent. 
The  latter  trij)  is  made  over  what  is  known 
as  the  Alidland  trail,  which  goes  by  way  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  latter  point  was  reached 
on  November  25. 


AUTOMOBILE    PRODUCTION 
THIS    YEAR 

Several  estimates  have  recently  been 
made  of  the  probable  value  of  the  auto- 
mobiles that  "will  be  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  1913,  one  of  which  puts  the  total 
as  high  as  .$900,000,000.  It  is  said  in 
Detroit  that  the  State  of  Michigan  alone 
mil  produce  cars  valued  at  $700,000,000. 
Detroit  herself  expects  to  produce  380,000 
cars,  which  would  be  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  about  100  per  cent.,  and  over  190.o 
of  about  1,000  per  cent.  The  entire  coun- 
try- is  expected  to  produce  in  1913,  499,000 
cars,  of  which  415,600  will  be  produced  in 
Michigan,  with  the  380,000  alreadj-  men- 
tioned in  Detroit.  It  is  said  that  the  total 
for  Detroit  this  year  mil  be  "greater  than 
the  total  of  the  whole  country  for  1912." 
Of  Detroit  as  the  great  center  of  the  motor 
industry  a  writer  in  The  Automobile  says: 

"The  compilation  further  brings  out 
the  city's  preeminence  as  a  pleasure-car 
center,  the  production  of  this  type  of  ve- 
hicle greatlj'  overshadowing  that  of  com- 
mercial vehicles.  Of  course,  one  big  factor 
in  this  great  pleasure-ear  showing  is  the 
tremendous  production  of  one  factory — 
the  Ford  plant — which  mil  endeavor  to 
turn  out  200,000  complete  machines,  all  of 
the  pleasure-car  type.  Even  the  making 
of  light  delivery-cars  is  to  be  stopt,  con- 
centration on  the  one  class  even  more  deep- 
ly tlian  heretofore  being  the  future  program. 

' '  Analvsis  of  the  totals  shows  that  95.4  per 
cent,  of  Detroit's  output  for  1913  will  be  of 
the  gasoUne  pleasure-car  class,  3.35  per  cent, 
of  the  gasoHne  commercial-,  0.96  percent,  of 
the  electric  pleasure-,  and  0.29  percent,  of 
the  electric  commercial-.     The  percentage 
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inoreascs   ovfr    1912   are   surprizing   when 
viewed  in  cold  figures,  as  follows: 

Ciasollne  fommcrcial-car  increase 

over  1912 198.6  per  cent. 

Electric  commercial-car  increase 

over  HU2 125.0  per  cent. 

Gasoline     pleasure-car    Increase  « 

over  1912 98.3  per  cent. 

Electric     plea.s(ire-car     increase 

over  1912 90.6  per  cent. 

"Thu.s,  ah  ho  producing  far  loss  com- 
mercials than  ])l('asure-cars,  Detroit's  coin- 
mereial-veliicle  outi)ul  has  increased  pro- 
portionately faster  than  has  its  pleasure- 
car  output.  Tliis  is  further  evi(h>nce  of  the 
fact  that  while  busin(>ss-v(>hicle  manufac- 
ture is  about  t<'n  jears  heiiind  that  of  the 
passen^'cr-car  it  is  growing  by  leaps  aiu' 
bounds,  and  will  nec^l  only  a  few  years  to 
assume  tiie  ))n)portions  wiiicii  it  should 
have. 

"Anotiier  interesting  feature  of  Detroit's 
factory  statistics  is  the  proportion  of  the 
country's  entire  car  manufacture  for  the 
<'oming  year  that  is  (jentered  here.  Tiie 
following  table  will,  serve  to  bring  out 
forcibly  the  growth  of  the  Michigan  city, 
the  figures  previous  to  1912  having  been 
obtained  from  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce statistics: 

Annual   Prodtction  of  Cars — Tot.^l  of  all 

Classes 

190r) 10.7.i() 

1906 (Estimated) 

1907 (Estimated) 

1908 18,200 

1909 45.000 

1910 114,120 

1911 135,000 

1912 192.250 

1913 385,150 

"The  State  census  report  for  1904  shows 
that  in  that  year  there  were  twelve  con- 
cerns actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles  in  Detroit,  while  a  year  later 
this  had  swelled  to  twenty-two.  Last  year 
(1911)  there  were  about  thirty,  while  at 
present  thirty-six  companies  are  actively 
manufacturing  cars. 

"There  is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
what  will  become  of  the  great  number  of 
machines  whicli  will  be  produced.  Some 
with  pessimistic  views  have  said  that  there 
will  be  o\'erproduction,  but  such  great  in- 
crease has  not  been  decided  upon  without 
deep  consideration  of  this  point,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  opinion  among  the  makers 
that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  demand  even  now.  Yet  the  makers  do 
not  depend  solely  upon  their  American 
trade  to  buy  all  their  product.  The  in- 
creasing foreign  market  is  to  take  care  of  a 
large  share  of  the  cars.  Altho  imports  of 
automobiles  have  fallen  off  greatly,  Go-vern- 
ment  export  figures  show  that  exports  have 
nearly  doubled  their  volume  of  a  year  ago. 
The  following  table  showing  the  export  au- 
tomobile business  from  Detroit  to  Canada 
and  England  is  given  by  the  Government 
export  figures: 

1903 $82,933 

1904 162.529 

1905 255.597 

1906 269.554 

1907 422,101 

1908 399,010 

1909 699.706 

1910 2.106.615 

1911 3,864,994 

First  2  months  of  1912 1,296,873 

"At  this  rate  the  1912  foreign  shipments 
of  automobiles  from  Detroit  Avill  be  ap- 
proximatelv  $7,780,000,  and  should  reach 
$15,000,000  in  1913." 

As  bearing  on  the  greater  magnitude  of 
the  motor-car  industry  in  this  countiy  com- 
pared Math  Europe,  perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant statement  thus  far  jnade  is  one  that 
comes  from  France.  This  statement  is 
that  in  all  France  the  number  of  privately 
owned  automobiles  is  only  76,771,  a  num- 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


This  one   is    genuine  S^anla^CtA — always 
fresh  and  clean. 

"Look  at  the  other  one — how  seedy  and  shabby  it  looks — you 
can  tell  as  quick  as  a  wink  that  it  isn't  genuine  ^U/ltOdO^  • 

"A  v<H/ltC'04}t£  Top  is  so  easy  to  keep  clean  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  its  ever  looking  shabby. 

"A  little  soap  and  water  when  you  are  washing  your  car  will 
keep  your  Top  freshened  up. 

"Even  when  it  gets  stained  with  road  oil,  you  can  clean  it  off 
without  any  trouble." 

SiCUttC/04^Vi  is  the  standard  curtain  material  used  in  every  Pullman 
Car.  The  Pullman  Company  chose  S^anlO'AOti  because  it  looks  well 
and  it  wears  like  flexible  steel. 

That's  the  kind  of  material  you  should  have  on  your  Top. 

The  most  severe  service  conditions  are  discounted  when  S'antC^OtS 
is  being  manufactured.  It  is  the  on/y  Top  material  that  looks  well  and  wears 
well — the  one  that  is  rainproof,  sunproof,  sleetproof,  coldproof,  wind- 
proof,  snowproof,  heatproof,  crackproof,  and  pretty  nearly  foolproof. 


Send  today  for  your  copy  of  The  X-Ray  on  Automobile  Tops." 
Describes  fully  all  the  different  Top  materials,  it  explains  how  they  are  made 
and  just  how  they  differ.  After  you  have  read  '  The  X-Ray"  you  will  know 
just  what  you  are  buying  when  you  buy  9*cuUa^0te •      Send  for  that  copy  today. 


THE   PANTASOTE   COMPANY 

No.  61    Bowling  Green  Building 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


yi^m$m 


Handsome  skates  for 
handsome  feet,  and  as  strong  and  sharp  as  handsome. 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Write  for  new  catalogue  No.  18,  containing   rules  of  leading  Hockey 
Associations. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Worcester,  Mass..  U.  S.  A.  Sales  Rooms:  New  York, 

84  ChambersSt.  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agency:  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co..  San  FranciKo^ 

Stocks  to  b«  found  at  LONDON,  8  Long  Lane,  EC;  PARIS,  64  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Armee:  BERLIN} 

SYDNEY  and  BRISBANE,  AuatraUa;   DUNEDIN.  AUCKLAND  and  WELLINGTON,  New  Zealand. 
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No-Rim-Cut   Tires— 10%   Oversize 


Sales,   IQ12-  giSydyS    Tires 


Increase — 12^  per  cent. 


Sales,   igil—40g,^2l    Tires 


igio— 210,762 


igog 


igo8 


In  all  the  records  of  tiredom 
nothing  compares  with  this 


That  Tells  Which  Tire 


* 


What  tire  maker's  claims  can  compete  with 
this  verdict  this  final  conclusion  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  actually  made 
comparisons? 

Up  to  November  l$t,  these  men  had  tried  out 
1,7C0,000  Goodyear  tires. 

And  some  250,000  motorists,  as  a  result,  have 
adopted  these  tires  on  their  cars. 

Year  after  year  sales  have  doubled.  Last  year's 
increase  was  125  per  cent.  It  would  have  exceeded 
200  per  cent,  had  our  output  filled  our  orders. 


Mark  that  overwhelming  vote  of  the  men  who 
know.       It  denotes  a  new  criterion  on  tires. 

Men  want  to  end  rim-cutting,  to  save  over- 
loading. They  are  seeking,  as  you  do,  the  mini- 
mum cost  per  mile. 

And  a  mammoth  plurality,  to  get  these  things, 
have  settled  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Note  the  decisive  decision.  With  some  30  tire 
makers  contending  for  favor,  close  to  one- 
third  of  all  tire  users  now  insist  on  Goodyears. 


Count  Them 
Anywhere 

Note  Goodyear  tires  at  the  Shows 
this  year.  Note  wliat  a  percentage  of 
the  better  cars  are  equipped  with 
them. 

You'll  find  no  other  tire,  we  think, 
on  half  so  many  cars. 

Count  them  on  the  street— count 
them  in  salesrooms.  Wherever  you 
look,  you'll  find  an  amazing  percent- 
age favoring  Goodyear  tires. 

Then  think  how  tlie  number  is 
growing.  There  are  n^)w  10  times  as 
many  users  as  3  years  ago. 

Where  Will  It  End  ? 

This  trend,  you  see,  is  just  getting 
momentum.  Our  sales  last  year  by  far 
exceeded  our  previous  12  years  put  to- 
getlier. 

Antl  the  percentage  of  increase — 
125  per  cent  —  broke  every  pre\ious 
record. 

That  shows  that  tire  users  are  sell- 
ing these  tires.  The  more  we  have, 
the  faster  we  get  new  ones. 

Men  are  measuring  mileage,  figur- 
ing tire  upkeep,  and  they  are  telling 
the  facts  to  friends. 

At  this  ratio  of  increase,  think  what 


place     these    tires    will    hold    in     12 
months  from  today. 

From  Bottom  Place 

In  1905 — after  five  years  of  tire 
making — we  stood  in  the  bottom  place. 
We  made  then  scarcely  more  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  tires. 

One  of  our  rivals  made  30  times  as 
many.  Two  others  together  made  40 
times  our  output. 

But  the  next  year — in  1906  —  our 
cost  of  replacement  was  1.41  per  cent. 
That  broke  all  records  on  quality.  On 
other  tires  the  cost  of  replacement  ran 
as  high  as  18.43  percent.  These  are 
actual  figures,  based  on  royalty  records. 

Then  men  began  to  realize  the  Good- 
year economy.  Sales  doubled  every 
year.     And  for  more  than  two  years 


these    tires    have    heid    tne    topmost 
place  in  Tiredom. 

Car  Builders 
Adopt  Them 

Last  year  122,000  new  cars  went 
out  from  their  factories  with  Good- 
year equipment. 

This  year's  contracts  with  makers, 
at  the  minimum,  insure  Goodyear  tires 
on  nearly  half  of  all  the  year's  pro- 
duction. 

Car  builders,  as  you  know,  are  the 
most  experienced,  most  exacting  buy- 
ers. They  know  which  tires  hold  up 
best.  They  know  which  tires  men 
want. 

They  are  vitally  interested— more 
than  ever  before — in  cutting  cost  of 
upkeep  for  the  automobile  user.      For 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


this,  above  all  else,  affects  the  future 
sale  of  cars. 

These  men  have  compared  tires  on 
thousands  of  cars.  The  result  is,  they 
will  use  about  as  many  Goodyears  this 
year  as  all  other  tires  put  together. 

8,000  Tires  Daily 

We  are  building  now  to  bring  our 
output  up  to  8,000  tires  a  day.  This 
will  enable  us  to  completely  equip 
600,000  cars  per  year. 

We  shall  be  doing  that,  before  many 
months,  if  the  records  of  the  past 
continue.  And  that  will  mean  that 
an  amazing  percentage  of  the  cars 
then  running  will  have  Goodyear  tires. 

Let  Yours  Be  One 

In  the  light  of  these  figures,  we  ask 
you  for  a  test.  Make  it  for  your 
own  satisfaction. 

These  legions  of  experienced  car 
makers  and  users  are  nor  making  mis- 
takes about  tires.  They  are  not  com- 
ing in  this  way  to  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
without  a  reason  for  it. 

They  seek  what  you  seek.  They 
are  getting  what  you  want.  Together 
they  are  saving  on  tire  cost,  we  figure, 
a  million  dollars  monthly. 

Go  see  the  tires.  One  glance  will 
tell  you  how  the  saving  very  largely 
occurs. 
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No- Rim- Cut    Tires— 10%   Oversize 


In  igo6  a  speck  on  the  horizon 
In  igi2  the  biggest 
factor  in   tiredom 
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Done  by  Mileage  Tests 


For  years  and  years  we  have  built  tires  solely  by 
the  mileage  test. 

And  motorists  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
making  of  mileage  comparisons. 

They  are  keeping  records.  They  know  the  ser- 
vice rendered.  They  know  how  tire  bills  differ 
with  the  various  types  of  tires. 

These  records  only — kept  on  countless  tires — 
have  brought  to  us  this  avalanche  of  trade. 


Note  that  this  trend  toward  Goodyears  began 
with  the  vogue  of  odometers. 

It  came  with  the  invention  of  No-Rim-Cut  tires, 
made  10  per  cent  oversize. 

It  grew  and  grew  as  men  told  others  how  these 
features  cut  down  tire  upkeep. 

Make  no  mistake.  Motorists  cannot  be  hood- 
winked. Nothing  in  the  world  accounts  for  Good- 
year popularity  save  the  lessened  cost  per  mile. 


The  Telltale 

For  many  years  we  have  used  the 
odometer  to  tell  us  how  to  better 
Itires. 

We  built  in  our  factory  a  tire-test- 
ing machine,  which  wears  out  tires — 
four  tires  at  a  time — under  every  road 
condition. 

Every  new  method  or  fabric  or 
formula  has  had  to  win  out  in  this 
mileage  comparison. 


The  odometer  told  our  shortcom- 
ings. It  marked  our  improvements. 
It  made  constant  comparisons,  right  in 
our  factory,  with  the  mileage  of  rival 
tires. 

And  it  told  the  same  storv  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  who  were  driving 
cars. 

We  knew  what  the  story  would  be. 
And  we  knew  that  the  story,  told 
over  and  over,  would  do  what  it 
since  has  done. 


Stop  and  Consider 


In  buying  a  new  car,  or  buying  tires 

|for  an  old  car,  stop  and  consider  this. 

Tire   upkeep    is  the  main  expense 


on  cars.  And  half  that  upkeep,  at 
the  least,  depends  on  your  choice  of 
tires. 


Old  Types  and  New 

Old-type  tires — clincher  tires — rim- 
cut  when  whollv  or  partly  deflated. 
Everv  motoriNt  knows  that. 

Rim-cutting  often  wrecks  a  tire  in 
a  moment,  after  a  punotmc  occurs. 
And  the  ruin  can't  be  repaired. 

Statistics  show  that  this  damage  oc- 
curs on  23  percent  of  all  old-t\pe  tires. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires— our  patent  type 
—  wipe  out  this  loss  entirely.  These 
tires  will  never  rim-cut. 

So  we  save  you  in  this  way  an  av- 
erage waste  of  23  per  cent. 

Another  25  Per  Cent 

No-Rim-C'ut  tires,  in  air  capacity, 
are   Id    per  cent    over  the  rated  size. 


Under  average  C()nditi<>ii>,  tliaf  over- 
size adds  25  percent  to  the  tiic  mileape. 

It  means  an  overtired  car.  It 
takes  care  of  your  extras.  It  sa\c' 
the  blow-outs  due  to  overhadini.'. 

These  two  visible  features  mean  ai. 
averat;c  saving  of  48  per  <  ent. 

Let  it  go  at  that.  \'<iii'll  learn  the 
reNt  when  \<>u  come  to  make  mileage 
comparisons.  No-Rim-("ut  and  over- 
size are  features  that  you  can  see. 

Go  see  them  at  the  Shows,  at  anv 
Goodvear  branch,  or  with  anv  C»ood- 
year  dealer.  Without  our  sales  fig- 
ures, one  glance  will  tell  you  that 
these  are  the  coming  tires. 

Our  1913  Tire  Boole  bated  on  14yc«r»' 
experience  tells  a  hundred  wnyi  to  cut 
down  tire  cost.     A<k  u*  to  mail  it  to  you. 


The  Winter  Tread 


The  Last  Word  in  Non-Skids 
Immensely  Enduring 

Another  point  where  we've  reaclu-il  tinalitv  is  in 
this  ideal  Non-Skid  tread. 

Not  a  mere  corrugation  in  the  regular  tread. 
It's  an  extra  tread,  very  thick  and  tough,  vulca- 
nized on  to  the  regular. 

So  thick  that  the  blocks  are  cut  deep.  So  tough 
that  they  last  for  thousands  of  miles. 

These  sharp-cut  blocks  present  to  the  road  sur- 
face countless  edges  and  angles.  On  any  road  or 
pavement  they  insure  a  firm  grip. 

Each  block  widens  out  at  the  base,  so  the  strain 


Double-Thick,  Deep-Cut, 
—a  Bulldog  Grip 

is  ilistributed  over  the  fabric  the  same  as  with 
smooth-tread  tires.  Non-Skid  tires,  without  thi-, 
have  proved  very  short-lived. 

Note  these  advantages — the  tough,  double-thick 
tread,  the  deep-cut  blocks,  their  irresistible  grip, 
their  distributed  strain.  Compaic  these  wanted  fea- 
tures with  the  common  non-skids.  \o\\  can  see 
why  these  treads,  now  we  have  them  perfected,  are 
fast  superseding  all  other  devices. 

In  wet  weather  or  winter,  at  least  even.-  rear  wheel 
should  have  these  efficient  Non-Skids. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities       We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
I  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 


Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.- 

C.ti«) 


-Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


»^ 
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A  check  on 

the  coal-bin! 


Chilling  wind  is  the  tyrant  which 
prevents  even  warmth  and 
wastes  fuel  in  the  heating  of 
homes,  stores,  churches,  schools, 
etc.  The  best  victor  over  the 
effects  of  this  enemy  to  comfort 
and  economy  is  the 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


it  goes  on  wall  of  a  livine  room;  you  turn  an 
indicator  hand  to  the  degree  of  temperature 
wanted  in  all  rooms.  The  warmth  in  the 
room  acts  on  a  permanent  expansive  liquid 
in  the  "everlasting  Sylphon  brass  bellows" 
(none  others  have  it).  A  cable  communicates 
motion  (without  wind-up,  compressed  air, 
electricity  or  diaphragms)  to  the  draft  and 
check  dampers  of  the  Heating  Boiler  in  cellar. 
The  moment  the  weather  starts  to  get  colder, 
the  REGITHERM  increases  the  fire;  or  if  the 
weather  begins  to  warm  up  the  REGITHERM 
instantly  checks  the  fire.  Result:  An  evenly 
warmed  house  all  over,  day  and  night. 

THE  REGITHERM  EASILY  FITS  ANY 
OLD  HEATER.  Soon  repays  its  moderate 
cost  by  cutting  off  coal  wastes.  Has  no 
parts  to  wear  out,  hence  no  repairs;  lasts 
a  lifetime. 

For  any  manufactory,  baths,  dry-kilns,  etc., 
where  a  steady  air  tem- 
perature must  be  kept 
up,  the  REGITHERM 
is  a  great  success.  For 
steam-coil-heated  liq- 
uid tanks  our  Sylphon 
Tank  Regulator  keeps 
an  even  degree  of  heat, 
saves  much  watching 
and  work.  (Send  for 
special  circular.) 

Our  free  booklet:  "New  Heating  Aids" is  full 
of  information  about  the  REGITHERM,  and 
our  Norwall  Air  Valves  and  Sylphon  Pack- 
less Radiator  Valves,  which  save  coal  and 
fussing,  and  improve  your  heating.  'Why 
not  write  for  it  to-day  ? 

A^\er]ganpadiator(;qa\pany 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDE.AL   Boilers  and  AMERICAN   Radiators 

3QS  tSS  fw^  fwi  l^sS  ffroy  iroj  {^S  iSSS^  ^k 


$5.00 

by  mail, 


Made  of 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 


.Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  with  mohair 
tlcece  lininsrs  $4..W.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability yoircannot  find  their  equal  lor  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  nieasuie  directions  and  a 
wliole  lot  of  other  intormation  about  custom  tanning 
of  hides  and  skins  widi  hair  or  fur  on:  coat,  robe  and 
rug  making;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting  :  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR   COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MOTOK-TIUFS  AM)  (  AKS 

('imlinued  from  page  2U) 

Ur  siimlUT  than  tin-  numIxT  of  ears 
.'ii.T»-(l  for  New  V«»rk  State  liloiic,  and 
■.■.uilU-r  tliaii  tlu'  iiuiiiIkt  wni  Uvi-d  for 
Califoriiia.  New  York  on  Octolur  1,  1012, 
had  IS2.K72  cars  roffistcn'd,  and  California 
liad  .S.{,7'.)S. 

THi:    WINTERS    TWO    SHOWS 
IN    NEW    VOKK 

On  January  11.  continuing  until  January 
IS,  will  he  "hfid  at  tlic  Madison  Square 
(Jarden  and  the  (Jrand  Central  Palace  two 
e.xhihilions  of  motor  i)leasure-<'ars,  and  in 
the  same  Ixnldiiigs,  lieyfinniiiK  on  January 
20,  and  eontinuiiifj  until  January  2"),  will  ho 
held  simultaneously  the  year's  two  eoin- 
mereial-vehicle  e.xhihitions.  The  huildings 
have  heen  elahorately  i)repared  for  these 
occasions.  At  the  Madison  S(iuan>  (Janh'n 
it  is  said  that  ahout  2(H)  tons  of  sleel  f,Mrders 
and  a  million  feet  of  lumher  have  heen  used 
in  effect in}>;  a  transformation  of  the  place. 
At  the  (irand  Central  Palace  much  work  in 
decoration  lias  meanwhile  heen  done.  Pic- 
tures i)rinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  transformed  interiors. 
Of  the  Madison  Square  (Jardena  writer  in 
Motor  U'«r/(/says: 

"Of  course,  there  will  he  other  things  he- 
sides  steel  girders  and  wooden  h(>ams  in  the 
decorative  and  constructive  scheme  at  the 
tianien,  and  even  tho  the  whole  of  the 
scheme  has  not  heen  disclosed,  enough  of 
it  is  known  to  insure  that  the  decorations 
will  he  'up  to'  those  of  the  previous  years, 
at  least.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  to  he 
yards  and  yards  of  mirrors — squan?  yards, 
of  course — for  which  reason  the  designation 
'Crystal  Palace' has  heen  chosen  hy  those 
who  have  the  decorating  in  hand.  The 
mirrors  are  to  he  placed  all  around  the  walls, 
and  their  effect,  it  is  expected,  will  ])e  to 
lend  a  marked  appearance  of  spaciousness 
— even  if  it  can  be  oi)tained  in  no  other 
way. 

'  ■  Also  it  has  been  decided  that  there  will 
1)0  no  Turkish  or  other  "rug'  suspended 
oxer  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  cars.  Instead,  it  is  promised, 
there  will  he  an  infinitely  more  pleasing 
"sky 'of  diaphanous  blue  material  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  of  light,  fleecy  clouds. 
In  one  respect  the  show  will  he  very  much 
like  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  or- 
nate lamp-posts  which  last  time  did  duty 
at  regular  interv^als  around  the  big  hall 
will  he  brought  out  and  dusted  off  and 
stood  up  in  their  customary  places  to  mark 
oft'  the  exhibits.  The  signs,  however,  bla- 
zoning the  names  of  exhibitors,  will  be 
slightly  different  and  will  ))e  uniform  wdth 
those  used  in  Cirand  Central  Palace.  As 
heretofore,  lattice-work  and  a  superabun- 
dance of  treUis  will  aid  in  creating  tho 
pleasing  atmosphere  which  is  sought." 

At  the  Grand  Central  Palace  the  deco- 
rative scheme  is  described  as  "far  more 
gorgeous  and  far  more  pleasing  than  it  was 
at  the  last  show  in  either  of  the  two  build- 
ings." Artists  have  been  busy  on  the 
work  for  several  months.  The  WTiter 
says : 

"On  the  walls  of  the  main  floor  of  the 
Palace  will  be  a  number  of  typical  Long 
Island  scenes,  as  well  as  paintings  depict- 
ing the  beautiful  Delaware  River,  views  in 
the  Berkshires,  and  scenes  along  the  pic- 
turesque Hudson  near  West  Point.  The 
walls  of  the  mezzanine  floor  will  be  given 
over  to  Western  A-iews,  including  paintings 
of  the  Grand  Cafion  of   the  Colorado,  the 


gorges  and  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
('alifornia  vistas,  and  sections  of  the  catth- 
countries  and  jtrairies.  The  gallery  will  he 
devoted  to  the  sunny  South,  and  approjiriate 
paintings  depicting  the  hea<di  at  Ormonde, 
Fla.,  where  so  many  speed  records  have 
heen  made,  and  of  Jacksonville  and  other 
Dixie  points  of  interest  will  decorate  the 
walls.  Much  tn'lliswork  and  flowers  in 
profusion  will  help  to  give  the  coveted 
outdoor  atmosphere  and  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  cars  and  chassis  and 
accessories."  _. 

The  two  exhibitions  will  present  ahout 
530  "complete  and  separate  exhibits  of 
cars  and  accessories."  Further  details  are 
given: 

"On  the  Garden  list  of  the  first  week 
there  are  upward  of  forty-three  names  of 
pleasure-car  makers  and  272  names  of  ac- 
cessory manufacturers.  The  list,  there- 
fore, is  slightly  smaller  than  was  the  case 
last  year  during  the  ploasure-<'ar  week  of 
the  Garden  show,  tho  this  fact  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  exhibit  will  he  any  the  loss 
comprehensive.  It  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
individual  makers  will  he  more  than  made 
up  hy  the  greater  variety  of  wares  displayed 
hy  the  smaller  number  of  exhibitors.  There 
is  little  rea.son  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
apparent  any  very  great  gaps  in  the  well- 
ordered  lines  of  exhibitors. 

"Grand  Central  Palace,  during  the  first 
week,  will  house  at  least  46  makers  of  plea- 
sure-cars in  addition  to  25  motorcycle  dis- 
plaj's,  and  more  than  100  separate  exhibits 
of  accessories.  This  list  also  is  smaller 
than  was  last  year's  except  with  regard  to 
accessories,  of  course,  which  were  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence  at  the  last  Palace 
show.  During  Part  II  of  the  mammoth 
show,  designated  as  the  commercial-vehicle 
week,  some  25  manufacturers  of  commer- 
cial vehicles  will  display  their  wares  in  the 
Garden,  and  in  the  Palace  the  list  of  names 
already  numbers  41.  Taking  the  cue  from 
last  year's  exhibition,  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  these  numbers  will  be  slightly  swelled, 
at  least  when  eleventh-hour  exhibitors  at 
length  make  up  their  minds  to  sign  space 
contracts.  As  was  the  case  at  the  last 
show,  nearly  all  of  the  accessory  manufac- 
turers will  remain  for  both  weeks  of  the 
show." 

STREET    ACCIDENTS    IN    NEW 
YORK 

Statistics  are  at  hand  as  to  accidents  in 
New  York  City  due  to  vehicular  traffic 
during  eleven  months  of  the  year  1912. 
They  are  issued  by  the  National  Highways 
Protective  Society,  and  show  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  were 
2,710.  Of  these  486  were  killed,  201  being 
killed  hy  automobiles,  121  by  trolleys,  and 
164  by  wagons.  We  have  no  figures  as  to 
the  comparative  number  of  automobiles 
and  wagons  operating  in  city  streets,  but,  in 
view  of  the  apparent  great  superiority  of 
automobile  traffic  overtraffie  in  horse-drav.n 
vehicles,  these  figures  seem  to  be  not  un- 
favorable to  automobiles.  In  the  matter 
of  persons  injured,  however,  the  record  is 
greatly  against  the  automobiles.  Of  2,224 
persons  injured,  1,260  were  injured  by  auto- 
mobiles, 667  by  trolleys,  and  only  297  by 
wagons.  It  further  appears  that  of  the 
201  persons  killed  by  automobiles  93  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  Many  of 
these  were  children  skating  or  playing  in  the 
streets.  The  society,  whose  President  is 
Colonel  Edward  S.  Cornell,  in  submitting 
its  report,  makes  a  \Tigorous  protest  against 

(.Continued  on  page  34) 
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This  is   The  Republic   Rubber  Company^ s  New  Calender  Room. 

Where  machines  and  brains 
make  tire  mileage  for  YOU 

Republic  Staggard  Tread  Tires  give  you  the  mileage 
vou  really  ought  to  get  because  their  foundation  is  rif///. 

,  The  foundation  of  a  tire  consists  of  alternate  layers  of 

fabric  and  rubber.  And  the  efficienc}'  of  any  tire  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  fabric  and 
rubber  are  treated  and  combined. 

The  illustration  above  shows  the  Republic  Calender 
Room — the  new  "  rolling  mill"  of  this  rubber  plant 
where  foundations  for  Republic  tires  are  made. 

In  this  great  room  man's  skill  and  ing^eniiity  and  modern  ma- 
chinen,'  combine  to  make  the  rii^ht  foundation  for  Republic  Tires. 
Scientific,  painstaking  care  is  exercised  in  every  operation  from 
testing  and  drying  the  fabric  to  calendering  ("rolling")  the  rubber 
and  combining  the  two  under  proper  heat  and  pressure. 

And  on  this  rig/it  foundation  is  put  the  Staggard  Tread — the 
tread  of  extra  thickness  that  leaves  the  full-thickness  plain  tread 
after  the  center  studs  eventually  wear  off. 

The  Staggard  Tread  is  protection  against  skidding,  and  really 
economical  because  of  the  extra  mileage  it  gives  you. 

Write  today  for  beautiful  folder  on  this  wonderful  new 
Calender  Room. 

The   Republic    Rubber    Company 

YOUNGSTOVVN,     O. 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities 

REPUBLIC 

SjAgGaRd 

TREAD  TIRES 

Republic  Staggard  Tread  Pat.  Sept.  15-22,    1908 


The  Original  Effective 
Non-Ski d  Tire 
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Invest  Your 
January  Funds 
in  6%  Bonds 

/J^\  KRY  year  increases  the  num- 
^^  ber  and  variety  of  investments 
from  which  you  must  choose.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  confine  your 
selections  all  the  more  closely  to 
established  types  of  demonstrated 
value.  You  can  do  this  and  secure 
the  return  your  money  is  worth. 
Good  Bonds  provide  the  best 
adjustment  of  the  many  factors 
entering  into  the  ideal  investment. 
Bonds  backed  by  25  years  of  suc- 
cessful business  in  the  most  valu- 
able commodity  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  that  commodity  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  are  investments 
of  such  merit  as  to  demand  your 
consideration. 

Such  are  the  6'/  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
Amorican  Real  Estate  Company.  They 
are  based  on  the  Company's  holdings  of 
select  really  in  New  York.  For  25  years 
they  have  paid  b'y  and  matured  at  par 
without  loss  or  delay,  returning  to  in- 
vestors more  than  $  1 0,000,000  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

They  are  issued  in  these  two  convenient 
forms. 

6'c   Coupon  Bonds 
In  denominations  of  $100,  $300, 
$1000  and  upward,  paying  interest 
semi-annually,    and  maturing  prin- 
cipal in  ten  years. 

6%  Accumulative  Bonds 

Purchasable  by  instalments  of  $25 
and  upward  and  maturing  $1000 
or  more  in  10,  1 5  or  20  years. 
Interest  compounded  at  6 '// . 

Complete  descriptive  iratter  and  map 
of  New  York  City  showing  location  of 
our  properties  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Write  today. 

^mrriran  |[ml  ff'sUJr  ([amprnp 

Fonnded  1888  A>5ets  $24,134,240.39 

Capital  and  Surpiui  $2,076,587.35 

Room  504 

527  Fifth  Avenue        '  New  York 


y 00  INSURES 

4'1» "    YOUR  TIRES 


Keep  vour  tires   properly    inflated    and      .^.^ 
you'll  lengthen  their  life  and  avoid  75 'fi  ^j^P^ 
of  your  tire  troubles.  The  only  way  ^^^^""^ 
you  can  know  the  pressure  _,^*ja^^^^    The 
in  your  tires  is  by  con-    ^.^^Tl^^  New 

stantlytestingthem^^s^^ijaiP'  Positive 

with  a  Twitchell   ^^f^^H^^"^        Lock  Stop 
Air  Gauge.    ^,^«i^Sfi^^^  Twitchell    is    the 
^^(E^^gj^^    most  accurate,  simplest, 
j-^^'^^itt^^  most  durable,  and  most  easi- 
rr^^,^jm^^  ly  applied  and  read  gauge  made. 
\ii$^^      It  can  be  used  with  the  tire  valve  at 
^r~^  any  angle  and  positively  locks  at  pressure 
in  tire,  making  the  slipping  of  the  indicator 
bar  impossible  —  two  exclusive  Twitchell  feat- 
ures. It  is  TIRE  INSURANCE  for  $1.00.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  the  Twitchell,  send  direct  to  us. 
THE  TWITCHELL  GAUGE  CO.,  1200  iMbhigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  CARS 

re«'kle«s  uihI  ilhgal  driviiiK  by  owinrs  and 
"  iirs.  It  is  foiitfiidfd  that  wlit-n  a 
occurs  llif  license  of  llic  driver 
shoidti  in  consttqufncc  Ite  autotnalically 
.siis|M>ndt'd,  to  he  rt'issucd  only  wlu-n  diu- 
cause  has  Iteen  sh()Wn  lor  doin^j  so.  Colonel 
Cornell  says  further: 

"Tlu-  iliflicnlty  lies  in  the  single  lai-t  that 
certain  owners  and  certain  ehaulTeurs  li  t  1 
that  they  must  e.\ceed  the  limits  of  the  law, 
;,'oo(l  taste,  ami  ^ood  st use  in  order  to  at- 
tract attention  to  thenisehes  and  their  cars. 
It  is  |)ert»-ctly  sure  that  the  inan  who  has 
owni'd  hi^h-trrade  auloinoMles  since  the 
l>etjinninf>:  of  the  industry  will  not  take  un- 
due chances,  and  it  is  ((lually  sun'  that  the 
man  who  sn\«'s  SI, (KM)  and  buys  a  car  for 
tlu'  use  of  him.self  and  family  will  be  cau- 
tious and  law-abidinsj:  in  its  operation. 
Mut  the  nuin  who  suddeidy  achieves  wealth 
and  who  loses  his  i)ers|)ecti\  e  of  lift'  and  the 
rif,'hts  of  others  is  the  fellow  who  is  a  menace 
to  the  automobile  as  well  as  to  the  general 
run  of  citizen. 

•'(ireater  care  should  be  used  in  granting 
licenses,  l)ut  such  care  would  be  useless  un- 
less some  more  stringent  measures  are  used 
in  j)reventing  second  olTeiises.  During  the 
past  year  there  have  been  eighty-si.x  licenses 
revoked  in  Connecticut,  thirty-four  of 
which  wer(>  held  by  owners  of  cars.  Need- 
less to  say  that  casualties  in  Connecticut 
are  not  so  numerous  astheyare  in  XewYork, 
desi)ite  the  fact  that  the  automol)ile  lawis 
more  liberal  in  many  respects  than  it  is  here. 

"There  is  one  tiling  upon  which  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves,  liowever.  Not  a 
single  non-resident  of  New  York  has  been 
killed  on  the  streets  this  year.  The  reason 
for  this  state  of  affairs  is  simple  enough 
when  one  comes  to  look  a  trifle  under  the 
surface.  For  instance,  when  a  resident 
of  Prunty  Corners  starts  for  a  trip  to  New 
York,  his  wife  will  caution  him  at  the  front 
gate,  saying:  'Now,  John,  you  know  how 
fast  the'taxieabs  run  in  New  York,  and  how 
(  rowded  the  streets  are,  so  do  be  careful, 
John.'  " 

Other  items  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject contained  in  the  report  are  that  in  New 
York  State  89  persons  were  killed  and  123 
injured  at  grade-crossings,  many  of  the 
accidents  being  due  to  the  running  down  of 
automobiles  by  railroad  trains.  During 
the  ele\en  months  47  cars  were  struck, 
and  15  persons  killed.  Figures  are  pre- 
sented for  accidents  in  several  European 
cities.  In  London,  during  the  year  1911, 
410  persons  were  killed  by  street  vehicles, 
262  deaths  being  due  to  motor-cars  and 
buses.  In  Paris  the  number  killed  by 
vehicles  in  the  same  year  was  236,  of  which 
103  were  killed  by  automobiles.  In  Berlin 
the  fatalities  numbered  120,  those  charge- 
able to  automobiles  numbering  28.  The 
total  of  persons  killed  by  automobiles  in 
the  four  cities,  London,  Paris,  BerUn,  and 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1911,  was  417,  Avhile  in 
New  York  City  alone  for  the  eleven  months 
of  1912,  201  persons  were  killed. 

HOW    TO    DISPOSE    OF 
SECOND-^HAND    C.\RS 

Dealers  in  second-hand  cars  have  long 
had  before  them  the  pressing  problem  of 
how  advantageously  to  dispose  of  second- 
hand cars  that  have  been  taken  by  them 
in  exchange  for  new  ones.  These  cars  are 
commonly  of  the  same  make  as|the  new  ones 
sold,  the  old  car  having  been  taken  by  the 
maker  of  the  new  one  as  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  bring  abotit  the  sale.  Dealers- 
in  New  York,  according  to  Motor  World, 


have  long  been  wrestling  with  this  problem 
of  selling  old  cars,  and  have  finally  "plat-ed 
the  stamp  of  their  a|j|>roval  u|»on  a  plan 
which  is  (-alculated  t(j  inject  a  measure  of 
business  8<'nse  and  relief  into  the  used-ear 
situation."  The  plan  itself,  with  som<-  varia- 
tions, has  been  employed  already  b.\  certain 
dealers,  and  its  success  with  th*  in  has  been 
such  as  to  commend  it  for  adoption  by  the 
regular  organization  of  dealers. 

This  j>lari,  ■entirely  eliminates  trading"; 
the  company  "dispo.ses  of  the  old  car  but 
it  does  not  trade."  When  the  owner  of  a 
car  desires  to  purchase  a  new  one  turning 
in  the  old  one  toward  the  price,  he  is  now  to 
be  asked  to  authorize  the  dealer  to  sell  his 
car,  and  when  the  car  has  been  sold  the 
purchaser  is  to  pay  the  company  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  secured  for  it  and 
the  price  of  the  new  car.  In  ca.se  the  cus- 
tomer insists  that  he  shall  have  a  new  car 
immediately,  he  is  asked  to  pay  for  it  in  full 
on  delivery,  and  it  is  promised  that,  what- 
ever the  eompanj'  may  secure  from  the  sale 
of  the  old  car,  will  be  remitted  to  him  with- 
out charge  for  the  selling.  In  case  the 
customer  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  out- 
right for  the  new  car,  an  arrangement  is 
sometimes  made  by  which  he  may  still  use 
his  old  car,  the  company  imdertaking  to 
secure  a  sale  for  it  while  he  does  so.  It  is 
declared  that  "under  no  circumstances  will 
the  companj^  take  the  car  in  trade."  Fol- 
lowing are  other  items  as  to  this  method  of 
selling  second-hand  cars. 

"When  the  scheme  first  was  inaugurated, 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  public  was  a  bit 
slow  in  accepting  this  form  of  merchandis- 
ing, but  when  the  logic  of  the  situation  vas 
explained  the  protest  became  insignificant. 
An  added  point  of  interest  is  that  a  company 
assumes  no  risk  whatever;  if  the  tires  are 
bad  when  the  ear  is  received,  and  there  is 
likelihood  that  a  blowout  ma\-  result  during 
a  demonstration  of  the  used  vehicle,  the 
owner's  attention  is  called  to  this  fact  when 
the  car  is  taken  in  and  any  blowouts  are 
repaired  at  his  expense.  The  non-assump- 
tion of  risk  applies  in  every  particular. 

"If  it  is  found  after  several  days  that  the 
price  asked  by  the  owner  of  the  used  car 
is  too  great,  bargaining  is  begun;  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  best  offer  obtained,  and  if 
the  owner  concedes  a  point  the  prospective 
buyer  is  asked  to  come  up  a  trifle,  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory  terms  are  reached.  One 
company  states  that  through  this  plan  used 
ears  seldom  remain  in  their  used-car  de- 
partment longer  than  a  week.  This  com- 
pany makes  no  repairs  and  does  no  over- 
hauling unless  the  owner  of  the  car  so  or- 
ders; such  orders,  however,  often  are  re- 
ceived in  the  expectation  that,  say,  $.50 
spent  on  a  car  will  increase  its  value  $100 
or  $150. 

"At  the  meeting,  when  the  plan  was  in- 
dorsed, about  haK  the  members  present 
exprest  their  approval  by  signing  an  agree- 
ment to  follow  the  suggested  system.  The 
selling  of  the  used  cars,  without  any  charge 
for  this  service,  is  not  reckoned  as  a  loss, 
but  is  classed  as  a  legitimate  expense  of  the 
business,  Uke  advertising,  insurance,  and 
anj'  other  'overhead.'  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  dealers  was  that  used 
cars  always  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
and  that  the  solution  of  the  question  is  in 
the  best  way  to  handle  them. 

"Much  money  has  been  lost  through 
trading;  cases  have  been  known  where  pros- 
pective purchasers  of  cars  have  gone  to 
used-car  establishments,  bought  an  old  car 
of  the  model  they  intended  buying,  paying, 
sav,  $500  for  the  old  vehicle,  and  then  have 
traded  it  in  for  $700,  making  $200  while  the 
dealer  lost  that  amount  or  more.  'Shop- 
{Conlinued  on  page  36) 
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Cars   distinguished   for   their  comfort, 
even  among  the  most  luxurious 


Motor  car  talk  this  year— among  owners  and  dealers,  and  at 
the  shows  that  will  dot  tlie  country  between  now  and 
April — will  bear  strongly  on  comfort. 

And  properly,  for  manufacturers  have  put  forth  extra  effort 
to  provide  for  the  passengers'  ease. 

In  this  they  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of    the    Jackson 
Company;    for  we  have  devoted  years 
to  the  development  of  comfortable  cars. 

Thi»  phase  of  design  and  construction  has 
always  received,  in  the  Jackson  plant, 
equal  consideration  with  the  important 
details  of  power,  strength,  durability 
and  smooth  running  that  are  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  satisfactory  service. 

The  natural  result  has  been  that  the  Jack- 
son did  not  lag  behind  its  contemporar- 
ies in  the  latter;  while  it  did  maintain 
an  advantage  in  the  former. 

So  the  Jackson  has  achieved  a  name  for 
comfort,  in  addition  to  its  reputation 
for  engineering  and  mechanical  emi- 
nence. The  two  are  inseparable  in 
Jackson  cars. 

Our  engineers  ha\e  been  trained  to  consider  the  effect  of 
every  mechanical  detail  on  the  cars'  riding  qualities^  and 
to  design  bodies  of  liberal  dimensions. 

They  specify  full  elliptic  springs  all  around,  because  these 
contribute  from  33  to  100  per  cent,  more  to  a  car's 
riding  ease  tlian  any  other  type. 

They  give  our  cars  long  wheelbases,  always  keeping  the  proper 
proportion  in  relation  to  wheel  sizes,  springs  and  weight. 


Jackson   Comfort  Features 


for- 


Four  full  elliptic  springs 
Long  wheelbases 
Large  wheels  and  tires 
Ten-inch  upholstery 
Extra  roomy  tonneau  and 

ward  compartment 
Inclined  seat  cushions 
Shoulder-high  seat  backs 
Correct  distribution  of  weight 
Proper  relation  of  these   de 

tails,  one  to  the  other. 


They  determine  the  weight  and  distribute  it  so  that  sidesway 
is  reduced  to  the  mininnmi  and  the  cars  hold  the  road 
with  steadiness. 

The  long  wheelbases  permit  the  fitting  of  bodies  that  are 
particularly  roomy,  not  only  in_the  tonneau,  but  in  the 
front  as  well. 

In  the  seat  construction,  we  use  every  de- 
\  ice  that  can  possibly  help  to  prevent 
fatigue. 

The  cushions  are  upholstered  to  the  rich 
thickness  of  10  inches  and  slant  a  trifle 
to  the  rear;  the  seat  backs  are  shoul- 
der-high. 

If  you  can  say  with  conviction,  after  a  ride 
in  the  Jackson,  that  you  have  ever  rid- 
den in  a  more  comfortable  car,  we  will 
not  urge  you  to  choose  a  Jackson. 

Turning  to  the  Jackson's  mechanical  side 
for  a  moment,  you  find  a  highly  de- 
veloped unit  power  plant — silent, 
smooth  running,  compact. 

The  motor  is  long  stroke,  with  enclosed 
valves,  which  you  recognize  as  the  most 
approved  practice;  and  the  other  chassis  members  have 
kept  pace  with  the  motor  improvement. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  restrict  you  in  your  com- 
parison of  Jackson  cars. 

Go  as  far  as  you  like  in  the  matters  of  size,  price  and  type. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  see  the  Jackson ;  and  give  us  the 
opportunity  of  sending  you  the  new  catalog. 


Jackson  "Olympic"— $1500 

Four  cylinders,  35  horespower;  unit  power  plant; 
long  stroke  motor,  4'»x4'4  inches;  115-inch  wheel- 
base:  34x4-inch  tires.  Complete  equipment,  includ- 
ing Disco  starter.    Clack  and  nickel  trimmings. 


Jackson  "Majestic"— $1975 

Four  cylinders.  45-ho:sepower;  unit  power  plant: 
long  stroke  motor,  4't.  .\5'<  inches:  l'i4-inch  wheel- 
base:  36  X  4-inch  tires  Electric  starter  and  lights. 
Complete  equipment.     Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 


Jackson  "Sultanic"— $2650 

I  Illustrateili 
Seven-passenger.  Six  cylinders,  ,55  horsepower; 
unit  power  plant:  long  stroke  motor,  4S  x  4  »  inches; 
138-inch  wheelbasc:  3Kx4H.-inch  'ires:  demountable 
wheels  and  spare  wheel.  Electric  starter  and  liglits. 
Complete  equipment.  Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 
Five-passenger,  j2500. 


New    York  Show— Jan.    11-18 — Madison  Square  Garden,    Space  111,   Elevated  Platform 
Chicago  Show— Feb.  1-8 — First  Regiment  Armory,   Space  B-2,   immediately  to  right  of  Michigan  Avenue  entrance 

Jacksoa  Automobile  Company,  1318  E.  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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V^HY  pay  two  or  three  times 

the  money  really  necessary 

for  heat?     The  Underfeed  cuts 

hard  or  soft  coal   bills  'a  to  S. 

l^Nt  Winter,  Willi  its  Inii^;,  /ero  blasts,  tlic 
Uiiclcrfceil  iiiaite  jjooil  fveryvvlitrie  with 
:iJe>.|(iate,  clean,  even  heat.  The  loiiyer 
\'Ol'  put  iitl  Under  feeil  installation, 
the   longer  VOl'    burn    up    triunl    money. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

wiiich  clearU  explains  the  luminon-sense 
inethoil  of  Underfeed  I'oal-burninjj;.  -Briefly 
—  slack,  pea  or  buckwheat  coal,  costintr 
from  51.  5(1  to  $5  less  per  ton  than  higher 
..;r,ules,  is  feil  from  hrlow 
.mill>inns  from  top  down. 

Smoke  and  pases  (2;  to 
40S  lieat  value  ni  coal  1  pass 
up  throiiiih  the  lire,  are  loii- 
-.umed  and  cunverted  intu 
Mseiul  lieat  iii-.tead  iil  i;iiin;4 
to  waste— up  the  chimney. 


ln^li  loal  and  Ki'Uc.is  in  ntlicr 

111  iiirrs.      No    clinkers    fonii  Cul-Oul  View 

.111(1  but  very  few  .islics.  Underfeed  Furnace 

Self-Cleaning  Feature 

Since  the  L'ntlerfeetl  consumes  snioki-.  there  is  no 
soot.  The  tire-glow  is  ui'on  clean  nit-ial,  responsive 
ti»  licit ;  whcrc.is  in  topfeeds  the  "  tirL--shine"  is  upon 
htiiiiij;  s'.ot.ii  .->  <lea(knt(l  witli  ,1  co.it  of  soot-insul.i- 
tion.  Tciiilieds  rc(|uirc  frfi|in lit,  troublesome  cltan- 
MiK  ;  I'lidciiecds  are  sch-tlciiiini;. 

From  every  angle — feeding,  regulat- 
ing and  cleaning  --  the  Underfeed  re- 
quires least  attention. 

" I ' ntil I  iitstailt'd the  I ' utierfeeti*'  ivriies  Wtn. 
H.  liuUil.iiS  H  itshiii^tfln  Ave.,  Il'/tenion,  //i'., 
" I  huriu'ii  hest grades  of  hard  Ctml  costing  tne 
$S  to  iS.JS  per  ton.  I  no-.r  iuirn  the  saiNe 
ntiiither  of  ions  of  So.  4  7vi2shed  pea  coal,  cost- 
ing only  $..'..?j  to  $./  -»i  per  ton,  ',vhich  supplies 
intense,  e7'en  heat  and  burns  ivith  no  smoke, 
gis  or  soot.     The  saiing  is  evident. 

Write  for  FRKK  Book.  Let  us  tell  yon  where  you 
can  %<i\your  Underlced — F'mnaceor  BoiU-r — and  how 
to  obtain  FREK  heating  plans  and  estimate  of  cost. 


fE"!K-WiIliamsonCo/"^^'^'"^^" 


Send  me— KREK — 

Underfeed  l^riook"':: 

Xame 

Address 


CINCINNATI,  0. 


I  liulicut*-  by   X 
Book    you    tif- 

sire) 


.Name  of  my  dealer 


'arm  Mortgages 


Capllal  and  Surplus.  $.150,000.00 

S.iul  fur  (IfSt'iiptive  pampliitt  "A"  and 
list  of  offerings  Inten'st  and  principal 
collected  free.  Highest  references.  Clients 
in  32SiHt.s.      Estai)l-slicd  in  1SS3 


EJ.LarKleriSf  Co.Grand  rorks.N.D. 


ALSEY  |HERMOSTAT 

EAT  Regulator 


Keeps  temperature  even,  saves  coal,  relieves  you 

of  all  necessity  for  tending  to  heater  dampers. 

So  simple  that  anyone  can  easily  attach  it  to 

stsam.  hot  water  or  air  heater— has  no  electrical 

contact,  no  batteries,  no  springs 

>^^^.       or   weight-motor   to   get    out    of 
^^^1^     order.     Cost  within  the  reach  of 
all.     Guaranteed  for  ten   years. 

Operates  dampers  irradiiallv — securing 
maxiiiMitii  heat  with  ininiinuin  fuel  co.<)t. 

Time  .\ttachnient  autoinatieally  warms 
up  house  ill  tlie  iiiocnill?  Write  for 
Descriptive  Booklet  "'D"' — it  is  free. 

Actual    Size        U/  U/  MnQI  r  Sales  JIanager 

9 in.  in  diameter    VV.VV.IIUULL    1213  Filbert  St.,  I'hila. 

DEA  LEi:S  If'AXTED-iidvertising  hflps  furnished  free 


MOTOR  TKII\S  AND  (  ARS 

{Cuntlnurd  from  paof  34 > 
'  |M  1^,'  who  pr()i>frl>  arr  clTi-ssfil  ti.s  Ik  tier 
>;iii  siin'ii  than  aiili)iiit)l)il<-  .'^aU'.snuii,  I'n- 
qiiiMtly  truM'l  aloiin  aiitoiiioliiU'  row'  and 
i',\  lillini:  "'wliut  so-and-so  oll't-n'd'  for  thf 
old  car,  force  the  price  up  to  an  e.vorliitant 
iif.  The  dealer  whf)  a<'ts  uierely  as  an 
III  in  disjxjsinti  of  the  used  car  is  jjro- 
liiled  af,'ains|  such  looses.  A  niodificalion 
of  the  plan  which  is  favored  1>.\'  some  afi;enl 
is  fhe  actual  taking  in  tnitle  of  tlio.se  cars 
which  are  of  the  .same  make  as  tlie  dealer 
.sells,  all  other  nuikes  to  fie  sold  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  customer." 

THE    DAY    OF    THE    SM.4LL    CAR 

At  the  recent  Olynipia  Show  in  London, 
"small  cars  loomed  lii^i  accordintf  to 
Aulumohite  Topics.  The  exhibition  "indi- 
cated continued  strivinfj  after  medium- 
priced  business."  American  cars  wen'  the 
leaders,  twehc  machines  from  this  country 
Ix'injj  shown.  With  the  {jfro^ving  demand 
in  Eufiland  for  American  cars  has  sprung 
up  a  freneral  denumd  for  machines  at  low 
j)rice.  Indeed,  the  inllueiice  of  the  low- 
priced  American  car  ^vas  reflected  .strongly 
in  this  e.\liil)ition,  the  most  impressive  de- 
\  (lojunent  in  tlie  English  trade  being  a  new 
effort  by  the  English  and  French  manu- 
facturers to  capture  the  small-car  trade. 
As  to  what  English  makers  are  doing  the 
writer  saj's: 

"The  traditional  method  of  meeting  .such 
a  requirement — the  most  obvious  way — is 
to  build  a  smaller  car  than  before.  The 
"lower  limit'  in  this  movement  is  the  cycle- 
car,  which  still  threatens  to  arrive  in  Great 
Britain,  but  which  as  yet  has  not  been 
taken  Acry  seriouslj-.  Similarly  the  buil- 
ders of  France  have  essayed  one  or  two  at- 
temi)ts  at  miniature  imitation  automobiles. 
A  more  promising  solution,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  progressive  GaUic  builder,  however,  is 
the  miniature  'real'  autoinobile.  Hence 
the  birth  of  a  second  'Baby'  Peugeot, 
which,  despite  its  puny  appearance  and  its 
wee  six  horse-power,  is  of  'automobile 
construction'  throughout;  having  a  4- 
cylinder  block  motor  sliding  dog  gear-set 
on  the  live  rear  axle,  and  a  substantial  frame 
and  body.  The  Baby  Peugeot  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  representative  of  its  type.  With 
its  2-passenger  body  and  no  more  equip- 
ment than  the  British  retailer  is  usually 
willing  to  turn  in  with  the  car,  it  sells  in 
England  for  the  equivalent  of  $800. 

"From  this  point  upward,  the  range  of 
small  4-cylinder  cars  is  being  rapidly  in- 
crea.sed.  Figures  show  the  effect  to  best 
ad\'antage.  Of  650-odd  different  models 
listed  on  the  "Olympia  market"  and  most 
of  which  were  either  shown  directly  or  in 
chassis,  about  340,  or  52  per  cent,  were  of 
less  than  20  horse-power.  Yet  taking  some 
450  of  that  number  which  are  listed  "com- 
plete,' only  about  27  jx^r  cent.,  or  say,  125 
models,  sell  for  less  than  $1,500;  while  about 
43  per  cent,  are  catalogued  at  prices  rang- 
ing between  $1,500  and  $2,500.  This  in- 
cludes the  offering  of  American  cars,  by  tlie 
way.  These  prices  for  'complete'  cars, 
however,  do  not  include  the  full  equipments 
that  American  manufacturers  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving,  but  ordinarily  only  tires, 
tools,  and  'spares'  in  addition  to  the  bodj-. 
Lamps,  tops,  wind-shields,  speedometers, 
and  the  like,  commonly  are  accounted  as 
extras. 

"The  need  of  seeking  customers  in  the 
larger  population  of  moderate  wealth,  the 
serious  condition  of  the  local  petrol  market 
and — the  'American  invasion,'  thus  have 
combined  to  force  down  the  average  cost 
of  automobiles  in  England;  practically  the 
same  conditions  operating  on  the  Continent 


as  well.  But  it  in  to  l)e  observed  that  the 
efT«'ct  upon  practi.se  has  been  very  marke<l. 
"'Little  Sixes,'  naturally  are  favoreil 
quite fxtensively.  Of  73  riKxh-ls  now  in  the 
English  market,  however,  only  24  are  of  less 
than  3()horse-power,whilc  onlv  half  of  these 
are  list«;(l  at  less  than  $:{,(KM).'  The  numer- 
als, which  indi<'ate  horse-power  ratings  by 
the  H.  A.  ('.  formula,  resixciively,  are  in- 
teresting as  further  illustrating  "the  con- 
timiance  of  the  trend  toward  smaller  powers 
that  was  .so  strongly  manifest  last  year.  The 
cheapest  of  the  abov«'-mentioned  cars  is  the 
s()-called  15  horse-power  Bayard,  which  is 
of  1S.2  horse-power,  and  which  lists,  with 
l)ody,  at  the  equivalent  of  .Sl,7()()." 

MOTOR-WAGONS  AND    THE    PARCEL- 
POST  SYSTEM 

With  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Parcel- 
post  system  on  January  1,  it  is  beUeved 
that  substantial  benefits  will  come  to  the 
motor-vehicle  industry.  In  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress  one  item  calls  for 
half  a  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  part  for 
running  motor-wagons  to  transport  packages 
for  deliveries  in  cities.  Of  this  sum  Chi- 
cago will  receive  $15, (KK);  New  York.  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  each  $10,000;  Brook- 
lyn, $8,(X)0;  St.  Louis,  $5,000;  and  Pitt.s- 
burg,  $4,000,  After  the  ten  largest  cities, 
as  explained  by  Motor  [Vorld,  come  the 
other  sixteen  hundred  post-offices  which 
maintain  city  deliveries.  Each  of  these 
will  receive  an  amount  of  money  propor- 
tionate to  the  business  done.  Local  post- 
of[i(;es  are  authorized  in  the  bill  to  employ 
such  temporary  employees  as  may  be  need- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  additional  work 
involved  in  delivering  packages  after  they 
ha\e  been  received.  As  to  the  benefits 
which  may  come  to  the  motor  industry  the 
writer  says: 

"That  the  parcel-post  will  be  of  benefit 
to  dealers  in  automobile  parts,  supplies,  and 
accessories  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  any 
package  may  be  mailed  that  does  not 
weigh  more  than  11  pounds,  and  that  does 
not  measure  more  than  72  inches  in  com- 
bined length  and  girth.  For  instance,  a 
package  measuring  10  inches  wide,  6  inches 
thick,  and  40  inches  long  would  be  just 
within  the  limit  of  size;  or  it  might  be  long 
and  narrow — say  5  inches  wide,  3  inches 
thick,  and  56  inches  long.  Besides  con- 
forming to  the  regulations  as  to  weight  and 
size,  packages  must  be  mailed  under  the 
special  stamps  to  be  pro\aded  for  the  pur- 
pose; no  others  can  be  used.  All  sorts  of 
farm-products  and  manufactured  articles 
will  be  mailable,  provided  they  are  not  of  a 
character  injurious  to  persons  handling  the 
packages  or  to  other  packages  with 
which  they  may  come  in  contact,  and 
provided,  further,  that  they  are  not 
perishable  within  the  time  ordinarily 
required  for  their  delivery.  Books  are  ex- 
eluded.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  compara- 
tively few  articles,  coming  Avithin  the  speci- 
fied limits,  that  can  not  be  mailed.  Auto- 
mobile lamps,  ignition  apparatus,  tools, 
inner  tubes,  pumps,  clothing,  horns,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  can  be  conveniently 
and  cheaply  delivesed  to  customers  through 
the  agency  of  the  Post-office   Department. 

"As  to  the  all-important  matter  of 
charges  for  parcel-post  deUvery,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  greatest  benefits  will  be  de- 
rived by  those  who  send  small  parcels  com- 
paratively short  distances — a  class  of  ser\- 
iee  which  is  decidedly  expensive  to  send  by 
express.  A  package  mailed  and  delivered 
within  a  given  postal  district  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  one  cent  extra  for  each 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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1UCK  doesn't  enter  into  tire  service  much.  The  quahty  built 
J  into  a  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  gives  a  mileage  service  that  is 
unusual  even  in  these  days  of  good  tire  making.  The  luck  is  not 
in  getting  this  long  service.    It  is  in  getting  Kelly-Springfield  Tires. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Brancli  offices  in  New  York.  Chicago.  I'hiladelpliia.  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  .San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 

Baltimore,  Seattle,  Atlanta,  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 


The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Bering:  Tire&  Rubber  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Boss  Rubljer  Co  ,  Denver.  Colo. 
Todd  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Southern  Hardware  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Atkinson  Tire  ^-  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Savell  Davis  Riibtjer  Works.  Augusta  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  D.  Franke  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Sectional  Bookcases 

Airaiige  your  bookf  so  that  they  are 
always  accessible  for  ready  reference. 
A  C"iK>l)»-VlVrnKLe  Boo'lccase  is  the 
f)fst  protection  your  books  can  have 
and  its  sectioncil  construction  affords 
opportunity  to  classify  your  library 
according  to  topics  and  authors. 

The  Globe- Wernicke  Bookcase  is 
made  in  many  styles,  finished  to  suit 
the  color  scheme  of  different  interior 
tnms.  Sold  by  over  I  500  author- 
ized agencies.      Write  for  catalog. 

Address  Department  V. 
iTbc  f:llol>c-\vcrnickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Uriilicll  MIoi-fHi  New    Y»rk.    3KI-3S2    Knad. 

«....    Clm.ii;...    ai -.'as    M«    \Sal.iish  Ave;   Wash- 

II.   U'lMili   t    St..     N.    W  ;    Hiwtoii,     91-33 

;  r  ,1    St  ;    Fhil.uKI I  >ii.i.    1U12  1UI4    Chth<tniit 

^.      riuc-iuuati.  l£^-131  Kuurth  Ave..  E. 


Vriiit  yourown  carils.  oirrulurs, 
bonk,  newspaper.  PRESS $5,  lar- 
KorSlS.  Rntarj  156(1.  .\ll  eas.\. rules 
sent.  Print  for  others.  hiK  prof, 
it.  Write  faelor.\  for  press  eata- 
Ion.  TYPK.  cards,  paper,  etc 
TIIF  I'llFSS  rO.,  Heridcn,  Conn. 


Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
Just  Right  for  Baby 

In  Europe,  most  babies  thrive  upon  undiluted  cows' 
milk.  Then  why  is  modihcation  the  rule  for  our 
babies?    Just  because  the  iiiillc  is  different. 

Most  European  cows  are  either  Holstein.  or  of  the 
Holstein  type.  They  produce  milk  with  only  a  uiod- 
•erate  amount  of  cream,  divided  into  minute  globules 
that  any  baby  easily  digests. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  averaj^e  cow 
yields  a  rich,  heavy  milk,  all  riyht  for  butter-making, 
out  far  from  suitable  for  infant  feeding.  In  such  milk, 
the  globules  of  butter-fat  are  twice  the  size  of  those  in 
Holstein  milk  When  they  reach  the  baby's  stomach 
they  form  large,  tough  curds  that  cause  indigestion. 

This  is  no  news.  All  the  great  specialists  recom- 
mend Holstein  milk.  Ask  your  doctor.  He  will  decide 
whether  any  modilication  is  necessary  for  your  baby. 

It  costs  no  more  than  common  milk.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  write  us. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet.  "  The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk.''  It  contains  points  about  infant  feeding  that 
€very  mother  should  know. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN   ASSOCIATION 

20L    American    Building.   Brattleboro,    Vt. 


MOTOU-TKIPS  AND  CARS 

idmtinurU   iriitn   pa(je  .'Iti) 

additional  pound.  I  f  u  paekagf  is  to  be  de- 
li\tn'd  outsidt"  of  tin-  i)os(al  district  in 
whicli  it  is  mailed,  hut  witliiii  the  first  i)ar- 
i-«l-post  zcHu-  that  is  to.say,  Nvitliiii  a  circlf 
liaviiijf  a  ratlins  of  ">()  mili-s  or  a  diaimter 
of  l(K)  miles — the  eharj;e  will  !«•  .')  etnts  for 
Ihf  first  pound  and  ;i  etnts  extra  for  eadi 
additional  pound.  A  lO-pouiid  i)aekat,'f 
mailed  on  Manhattan  Island,  to  l>e  dt- 
livered  on  Manliattaii  Island,  will  eost  14 
cents,  while  the  same  package  mailed  ti) 
VonkiTs  would  eost  3'2  cents.  And  for  each 
zone  that  is  crossed  the  cost  increases." 

PROSPERITY    FOR    NEW    YORK 
MOTOR-BUSES 

Reports  made  in  previous  years  as  to  the 
operating  results  of  the  company  which 
maintains  motor-buses  on  Fifth  avenue 
have  not  indicated  that  a  profitable  busi- 
ness was  being  done.  During  the  year  end- 
ing .June  30,  1912,  howev(>r.  of  which  a  re- 
port is  now  at  hand,  a  previous  deficit  had 
been  followed  by  a  net  surplus  of  $48,120. 
The  re\eniie  for  the  y«>ar  increased  .$44,130, 
and  the  operating  exi)enses  decreased 
$3S,218.  It  is  believed  tiiat  the  policy  of 
economy  and  retrencliments  under  which 
the  .saving  was  efifected  did  not  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  One  no(al)le  item 
is  the  smaller  cost  of  tires,  tlie  bill  for  which 
dropt  from  $()7,.570  to  .$4.'),  124.  Reduced 
to  a  unit  basis,  these  figures  show  that  the 
cost  of  tires  per  bus  mile  was  only  3.13  of  a 
cent,  whereas  last  year  it  was  4.98.  Other 
operating  expenses  fell  off  notably  so  that 
the  total  cost  per  bus  mile  fell  to  36.86  cents 
from  43.724  cents  for  the  previous  year. 
One  of  the  other  reasons  given  for  the  re- 
duced operating  cost  was  the  elimination 
of  nearly  $23,000  "idle"  miles— that  is, 
mileage  made  by  buses  in  going  to  and  from 
starting  points,  with  few  or  no  passengers 
for  consideral>le  distances.  By  means  of  new 
and  more  convenient  garages  and  stations, 
this  "idle"  mileage,  which  in  the  previous 
year  amounted  to  28,388  miles,  was  re- 
duced to  5,951.  As  to  the  notable  decrease 
in  the  tire  bill  the  following  e.xplanation 
is  given: 

"The  reduction  in  the  tire  expense  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  causes — lower  prices 
of  rubber,  better  tires,  purchase  of  tires 
outright  instead  of  purchase  of  mileage, 
better  condition  of  street  and  road  sur- 
faces traversed,  and  a  general  impro\e- 
ment  of  operating  methods.  To  what  ex- 
tent each  of  these  factors  contributed  to 
the  result  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  but 
it  is  only  just  to  the  companies  Avho  have 
supplied  the  tires  to  say'  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  their  product." 

THE   YEAR   IN    GOOD    ROADS 

The  record  of  the  year  in  the  movement 
for  better  roads  throughout  the  country  is 
generally  accepted  as  one  for  congratula- 
tions. New^  York  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  banner  place  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed bond  issue  for  $50,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  previous  appropriations  of  equal 
amount  was  made  secure.  Pennsylvania 
follo\\>~  next  after  New  York,  having  pro- 
posed an  appropriation  also  of  $50,000,000, 
which  it  is  believed  the  legislature  will  act 
upon  favorably.  California  has  alread.y 
begun  to  expend  money  from  a  recent  bond 
issue  of  $18,000,000,  and  Maine  has  author- 
ized a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000.     Several 


(jther  States  have  made  appropriations  in 
smaller  amounts.  Ohio,  however,  failed  to 
ajjprove  of  a  proposed  issue  of  $.5(),(KJ<),(MK) 
in  bonds.  Friends  of  the  movement 
believe,  however,  that  this  action  will  soon 
be  reconsidered,  and  have  hopes  that  it 
may  be  reversed.  Other  items  affecting 
the  movement  are  contained  in  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  American  Automoljile 
Association: 

"Of  many  conventions  held  during  the 
year,  two  are  noteworthy.  The  congress 
at  Atlantic  City  brought  together  road- 
builders  and  road-users  in  enthusiastic 
cooperation.  The  first  Federal  Aid  (iood 
Roads  Convention  was  held  in  Washington, 
in  January,  and  out  of  it  have  already  come 
results  far-reaching  and  which  gi\e  promise 
of  greater  things.  The  Federal  Aid  Con- 
vention formulated  the  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Congressional  committee 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  F\'deral  participation  in  high- 
way construction.  The  resolution  pro- 
viding for  such  a  commission  was  adopted 
by  Congress,  the  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, and  is  now  at  work.  The  Fed- 
eral Aid  sentiment,  already  strong  in  Con- 
gress, found  further  expression  in  the  appro- 
priation of  .$5(K),000  for  the  improvement 
of  rural  post  roads.  Ciood-roads  enthu- 
siasm, stimulated  and  cr\stallized  by  the 
A. A. A.,  with  agricultural,  business,  and 
highway  asso('iations  cooperating,  has 
spread  throughout  the  States,  so  that  the 
beginning  of  1913  finds  the  Federal  Aid 
question  not  one  of  whether  the  Govern- 
ment shall  spend  national  funds,  upon 
roads,  l)ut  as  to  the  form  which  such  ap- 
propriations shall  take.  The  A.A.A.,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  placed  itself  squarely 
on  record  as  favoring  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  National  Roads,  and  opposed 
scattering  and  piecemeal  distribution  of 
Government  funds  for  purely  local  high- 
ways, work  which  properly  devolves  on  the 
States,  with  county  and  township  coopera- 
tion. Even  tlio  there  is  little  likehhood  of 
the  present  Congress  taking  any-  important 
action  on  the  subject  of  Federal  Aid,  the 
Joint  Committee  is  busily  engaged  in  col- 
lecting data  and  information  upon  which  to 
base  its  report.  The  second  Federal  Aid 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
simultaneously  ^^^th  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Congress,  will  bring  the  organized  mo- 
torists, farmers,  and  business  men  into 
closer  cooperation  wdth  Congress,  and  un- 
doubtedlv  will  result  in  speed v  action  along 
Federal  Aid  lines.  This  belief  that  1913 
will  see  the  beginning  of  a  new^  national 
roads  policy  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  new  President  has  placed  himself 
convincingly  on  record  in  favor  of  Federal 
Aid." 

HEAVY    TRUCKS    ON    STATE    ROADS 

The  Highw^ay  Commission  of  New  York, 
in  fear  that  State  roads  may^  be  seriously 
injured  by  heavy  trucks,  has  undertaken  to 
secure  legislation  by^  which  trucks  using 
these  roads  shall  not  with  their  lo  ds  ex- 
ceed a  certain  weight.  No  definite  bill 
seems  yet  to  have  been  drawn  up,  but  the 
commission  is  reported  as  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding all  trucks  which  bear  on  each  axle 
a  load  greater  than  four  tons.  This  regu- 
lation would  apply  to  improved  or  restored 
roads.  On  some  other  roads  the  limit 
would  be  increased  to  eight  tons  per  axle. 
It  is  anticipated  that  vigorous  protests  will 
come  from  makers  and  users  of  commercial 
vehicles.  New^  York  is  not  alone  in  con- 
templating the  step.  A  similar  movement 
is  under  way  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
(Conlinued  on  page  40) 
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Get  These  Things 
This  Year  in  a  "40"  Car 


Get  all  the  features  listed  in  the  column 
at  the  right. 

Don't  be  content  with  three  forward 
speeds    when  the    finest  cars  have  four. 

Insist  on  4;^-inch  tires.  A  "  40  "  car  re- 
quires them. 

Demand  electric  lights,  center  control, 
left  side  drive.  Cars  without  them  will 
soon  be  out  of  date. 

Look  for  luxury  and  comfort  — 14-inch 
cushions,    50-inch     rear    seat,    big   springs. 

Get  big  margins  of  safety.  Every  driving 
part  should  be  50%  over-capacity. 

You  Can  Get  Them 

You  can  get  these  things  in  high-priced 
cars.     P'ew  could  be  sold  without  them. 

You  can  also  get  them  in  the  Michigan 
"40"  at  $1,585. 

You  can  get  them  because  there  are  72 
makers  building  Forties  now.  The  rivalry 
is  fierce.  And  the  Michigan  this  year,  re- 
gardless of  profit,  intends  to  dominate  this 
field. 

It's  a  Cameron  Car 

Note  that  this  car  is  not  the  product  of 

some  obscure  engineer.     It  is  built  by  \V. 

'H.  Cameron,  a  man  whose   work   is  known 

all  the   world  over.     A  man  who  has  built 

100,000  cars. 

The  body  is  designed  by  John  A.  Camp- 


bell, whose  body  designs  have  been  chosen 
by  kings. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  in  perfect- 
ing this  car.  Scores  of  able  men  have 
given  their  best  to  it.  And  5,000  Michigans 
have  been  put  on  the  road  to  test  out  their 
300  improvements. 

The  final  result — the  latest  Michigan 
model — is  one  of  the  greatest  cars  of  the 
day. 

World-Wide  Fame 

This  new-model  Michigan,  since  Septem- 
ber, has  jumped  into  world-wide  fame. 

Experts  have  come  here  from  1 1  foreign 
countries,  and  from  every  part  of  America. 
They  have  left  with  us  orders  for  sixteen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  191 3  cars. 

They  have  selected  the  Michigan  to  com- 
pete in  Europe  with  the  finest  foreign  cars. 
And  hundreds  of  American  dealers  have 
decided  that  no  car  in  its  class  can  compete 
with  the  Michigan. 

These  men  know,  and  their  verdict  is 
decisive.  If  you  do  what  they  did— go  into 
the  details,  make  your  comparisons — you 
are  bound  to  agree  with  them. 

We  urge  you  to  do  that.  It  means  to 
you  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars  if  you 
want  such  a  car  as  this. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  name  of  lo- 
cal dealer.  Then  measure  up  the  facts 
for  yourself. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,Kalamazoo,Mich. 

Owned  by  the  Owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company 


Michigan 

"40  " 

$1,585 

With    All    These 
Special     Features 

Four-forwartl-speed    transmUsion, 

as    Used    today    in   all   the   best 

foreign  cars. 
Overaize    tirei— 35x415   inches  — 

niakinjr  the  Michigan  uractically 

tlie    only    excess-tirea     car    in 

America. 
Electric  light*— with  dynamo. 
Center  control. 
Left   side    drive     to  which  all  tlie 

best  cars  are  coming. 
40  to  46  horiepower. 
Cylinder*— 4Ji  X  5^  inches. 
Brakes— extra  efficient — drums  16 

X  2]4  inches. 
Spring*    2!4  inches  wide    front,  37 

inches  long;  rear,  50  inches  long. 

Steering  pott  adjustable.  So  are 
clutch  and  brake  pedals;  insur- 
ing perfect  comfort  and  fit  to 
every  driver. 

Shortsville  wheel*,  with  ifi'-inch 
spokes — 12  to  each  wheel. 

Demountable  rim* — F  i  r  e  s  t  o  n  6 
quick-detachable,  with  extra  rim. 

Wheel  ba»e—iiH  inches. 

Straight-line  body,  designed  by 
Jolin  A.  Campbell.  Finished 
with  22  coats. 

14-inch  Turkish  cushions  —  the 
deepest  cushions,  we  believe, 
and  the  most  comfortable  in 
use  on  any  car. 

Rear  seat  50  inches  wide  inside — 
22  inches  deep.  Doors  20  inches 
wide.  Tonneau  room  50  inches 
either  way. 

Nickel  mountings. 

Headlights — electric — 12W  inches 
diameter,  very  powerful. 

Sidelights  —  set  in  dash  —  flush 
with  it. 

Windshield  built  as  part  of  body, 
easily  inclined  to  any  angle. 

Mohair  top,  side  curtains  and 
envelope  complete. 

Electric  horn. 

Speedometer—  S50,  four-inch  in- 
strument. 

Foot  rail,  robe  rail,  rear  tire  irons, 
tool  chests,  with  all  tools,  under 
running  boards. 

Over-capacity.  Every  driving 
part  made  sufficient  for  a  60 
horsepower  motor. 

Self -Starter 

Then*  is  ^uc\\  a  differenct'  <•(  npinion 
abuut  the  rt>lativi-  merits  of  tlit*  various 
types  of  self-starters  tliat  wt-  have  not 
adopted  any  one  type  as  regular  equip- 
ment. We  prefer  to  leave  this  selcctiun 
to  the  buyer. 

However,  we  equip  with  either  the  gas 
starter  or  a  positively  cffiiMeiit  electric 
Starter,  at  a  very  moderate  extra  price    iI37) 
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I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  hook  explains  the  lajvs eovernine  rielit 
ext-rcisf  -  some  o(  thcni  (or  the  first  time.  It 
bhows  c!«"arly  and  concisi-ly  why  a  few 
ivir>'!t.-9  daily  of  raovenu'tits  scientifically 
'  10  reach  your  intimal  ortfans — all 
ari!  niUMiilar — will  do  infiuitely 
,  ,.  ,  r  yi'ur  h>'allh  and  strength  than 
hours  of  laQdoin  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  b.cause  I  want  you 
to  iiiiJ>  rstand  tin-  principles  underlying  1  lio 
Thoiii(''^"n  Coiirs.-.  which  has  brought  thou- 
s  inds  from  uncertain  health  and  inifficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedcnt;iry 
life  wiil.  You  will  tind  "Human  Enercy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling.  y<  t 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
tboueb  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Saitc    76,    Excbance    BuildioK,    Worceiter,    Max. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

lle^i;:ii>  iiiitl   1:^1  iiiiiil  <■»  I  iiriiKlieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27lh  Street.  New  York 

Write  l(ir  our  illustrated  booklet,     l-ree. 


GLEANUNESS  OF  OPERAT  ON 


<*liiiit*iit  Bnrk 


111- of  tin-  sir.in-j;  fr;ii!n,-s  that  liave  liclpcd 
"  ■  :ini  tlio    I'lfsi  III    w.i  l.i-wi-ie    lepiita- 
tiMi  aiul  elidoibtiiifnt  of  th«'  U.\l"S  LM- 
rUOVKII  Til*  TOP  |ltl'l.ir.4T0U.     -No 
priiitrr's  ink  nsed.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies.  100  copies  from   pt'n-writt?n 
5ii'1    JO   Copies    from   t_vpe-wi  itteit 
or''-'inal       Sent  on  t'^n  davs'    titnl 
without  deposit.     Coinplfte  Dnpli- 
(MtoT     Willi*'  Ilaiisro**  Oiled     djC 


1,1X  1",  DAIS  UIPLK.ITOU  CO  ,  Dans  Bldg  ,  111  John  St.,  .\    Y 


SI. 00  Brings  Them 

for  Festive  Feasting 

Reymers'  Chocolates !  Very  Best  Chocolates ! 

Made  for  Pittsburgh's  millionaires — rare 
Iruits,  plump,  perfect  nuts,  exquisitely  fla- 
vored creams,  each  dipped  in  a  thick,  rich 
coating  of  pure,  rich,  sweet  chocolate — 

The  candy  that  makes  every  festive  occasion  com- 
plelea  ireat  for  yourself  a  treat  lor  your  friends  - 
you  will  never  find  a  more  welcome  gift. 

A  dollar  bill  in  an  envelope,  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  vou  make  their  acquaintance.  If  you  wish  us 
to  prepay  carrying  charges,  enclose  30  cents  in  stamps. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  before  you  buy, 
drop  us  a  postal  for  a  little  book  that  tells  you  how 
■■RrV.B.'s"  are  made.     We  gladly  mail  it  free. 
^  jr,  -^       Address  REYMER  &   BROTHERS 
j_=4@£>  >^-^  237  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  ''  Dealers:    Write  for  parlicu- 

;  ,  ^^^^  '  ^^^         lars  of  our  Asency  offer. 


iiii:   Mi'i:iJAirv    DUiEST 

.MOTOK-TKIl'S  AMJ  CARS 

'(  (>/ifiriii)(/  (M.f/i  p<i(/c  ;i»» 
\aiiitt.  and  New  JtrMV.  Makers  contend 
that,  if  the  proposed  legislation  should  be 
rarritMl  through,  freii^'ht  deliveries  hy  lar^e 
iMiitiir-lnicks  would  he  made  impossible, 
and  lienee  the  business  of  faetories  which 
now  make  trueks  of  '.K-,  4-,  and  .".-tuns' 
(■apa«'ity  would  be  ruimd. 

INCREASl.NC;    EXPORTS 

Later  statistics  of  exports  from  America 
of  autt)mobiles  show  continued  increases. 
In  September  l,,")*»Ocars  were  shipped,  their 
\alue  being  $l,4;iS,."j.{.S.  There  was  also 
exported  in  that  month  crude  oil  valued  at 
$()<»:i,.")«)();  tjasoline,  ?.SS2..i74,  and  tires, 
$2*>2,S(H).  A  notable  feature  of  the  Sep- 
tember report  is  that,  in  the  cars  sent  to 
Oreat  Britain,  there  was  marked  decline. 
This  decline  set  in  last  .Vufijust,  and  followed 
immediately  after  the  raising  of  an  alarm 
over  the  American  "invasion."  (Jreat 
Britain  is  the  only  country  which  in  Sep- 
tember showed  a  decline.  How  great  this 
decline  was  appears  in  the  statement  that 
in  September,  1911,  that  country  took  427 
cars,  while  in  September,  1912,  it  took  only 
lo3.  The  loss  was  more  than  overcome, 
however,  by  increases  in  shipments  to 
other  countries.  Germany,  for  example, 
took  21X)  per  cent,  more  cars  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  France  about  100  per 
cent  more,  while  Canada  increased  still 
more. 

For  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  exports  of  American  ears.  Even 
in  England  the  sudden  drop  in  August,  1912, 
and  continuing  into  September,  was  not 
abk-  to  produce  for  the  year  a  decline.  With 
these  losses  counted,  the  figures  still  show 
that  Great  Britain  in  1912  took  1.379  more 
cars  than  during  the  same  period  in  1911. 
Aittoniohile  Topica  presents  further  inter- 
esting items  on  this  subject: 

■•The  greatest  proportional  increase  in 
Europe  came  from  Germany,  as  was  the 
ease  in  August.  The  Germans  jumped 
from  90  cars  in  the  nine  months  of  1911,  to 
;>47  in  the  same  period  of  1912.  Besides 
cars  going  to  foreign  countries,  machines 
were  also  shipped  to  the  ^•aI•ious  possessions. 
Hawaii  took  37  automobiles  last  September 
as  against  15  in  the  same  month,  of  1911. 
The  Porto  Rican  demand  increased  by  three 
machines,  from  23  to  26.  Of  all  the  pos- 
sessions, the  Philippines  made  the  greatest 
increase,  jumping  from  five  cars  in  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  to  54  in  that  month  of  this  year. 
Alaska  took  one  car,  valued  at  $2,000. 

'"In  the  past  the  great  increase  in  exports 
has  usually,  almost  invariably,  been  accom- 
panied by  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  for- 
eign automobiles  into  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  case  last  August,  but  in  Sep- 
tember there  w-as  an  increase  of  21  machines. 
During  September,  1911,  the  imports  num- 
bered 62  machines,  valued  at  $137,253,  ma- 
king the  average  value  of  each  machine 
§2,214.  During  September,  1912,  the  fig- 
ures rose  to  83  cars,  value  $165,646,  aver- 
age $1,995.  The  nine  months'  figures, 
iiowever,  show  a  decrease.  This  is  of  only 
54  machines,  and  may  be  \^^ped  out  if  the 
imports  continue  to  increase. 

"France  was  responsible  for  the  greatest 
part  of  this  increase,  sending  48  automo- 
biles to  the  United  States  during  last  Sep- 
teinber,   as   against   only    18  in   the   same 
month  last  year.     Italy  jumped  from  13  to 
22,  and  Germany  from  3  to  5.     The  other 
j  countries  had  small  losses. 
I      "The  average  figures  show  that  France 
is  importing  ears  valued  at  about  $2,271 
ea-h,    and    that    this    value   is   practically 
'stationary.     Italy's  imports,  hov.ever,  had 
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an  average  value  of  $1,H47  in  September, 
1911,  and  of  $1,380  in  that  month  of  this 
.\far,  thus  showing  that  the  cars  from  that 
country  are  of  lower  price  than  formerly. 
The  total  figures  for  the  nine  months,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  imported  car  value  is 
sticking  pretty  close  around  .$2,277,  the 
average  lor  the  first  nine  months  of  1912. 

"  Oil  continues  to  occupy  an  imjjortant 
position  in  the  export  trade,  tho  there  was 
a  deci-ease  in  the  exports  during  .Sei>tembcr. 
In  that  month  of  191 1,  crude  oil  in  the  quan- 
tity of  22,1.55,772  gallons,  value  $.540,931, 
was  exported,  while  in  September,  1912, 
the  quantitv  was  17,801,961  gallons,  value 
.$693,.5{)0.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  there 
was  a  decrea.se  in  quantity  of  over  5,6fXJ,- 
0(M)  gallons,  there  was  an  increase  in  value 
of  over  $1.50,(K)(),  so  that  these  figures  really 
represent  an  increase  in  exports. 

"(Jasoline  was  exported  to  the  tune  of 
7,045,532  gallons,  value  $882,374,  during 
last  September.  No  figures  on  the  exports 
of  this  fluid  were  kept  in  1911. 

"Automobile  tires  figure  in  September  (ex- 
ports to  the  value  of  .$292,809  in  1912,  and 
of  $226,451  in  1911.  The  first  nine  months 
of  1911  saw  tires  to  the  value  of  $1,941,773 
leave  the  country,  while  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  this  year  the  value  had 
increased  to  .$2,533,635. 

"xVutomobile  motors  showed  an  increase, 
517  being  exi)orted  during  last  September, 
as  against  379  in  the  same  month  last  vear. 
The  values  were  $110,0(58  and  $44,147,  re- 
spectively. During  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  6,833  motors,  value  $834,203, 
were  exported.  No  comparative  figures  on 
the  same  period  last  year  are  available. 

"  Carriage  and  automobile  leather  figured 
in  the  exports  to  the  value  of  $5,128  in 
September,  1912,  and  to  $6,904  in  the  same 
month  of  1911,  this  showing  a  decrease. 
The  nine  months'  figures  also  show  a  de- 
crease, from  $83,834  in  1911,  to  $73,495  in 
1912." 

MOTORING    IN    THE    OLD    BAY 
STATE 

The  Highway  Commission  of  ]Massa- 
ehusetts,  in  closing  its  fiscal  year  on  No- 
vember 30,  presents  figures  to  show  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  motor  industry  over 
the  previous  year.  JN early  $650,000  was  re- 
ceived by  the  State  fi-om  motorists,  while 
to  municipalities  it  is  believed  that  in  ta.xes 
motorists  paid  a  further  sum  of  $1,500,000. 
From  these  figures  it  is  argued  that  the 
motor  industry  alone  in  Massachusetts 
could  build  at  least  200  miles  of  State  high- 
ways. The  gain  for  the  year  in  the  number 
of  cars  was  somewhat  more  than  10,000. 
Further  items  are  presented  as  follows  in 
Motor  Age: 

"In  1911  there  were  38,907  cars  regis- 
tered from  which  the  commission  got 
$380,760,  while  this  year  50,132  machines 
were  put  on  the  books  for  which  $492,482.50 
was  collected.  This  shows  that  the  big 
revenue,  of  course,  comes  from  the  motor- 
cars. The  manufacturers  and  dealers 
helped  to  swell  the  fund,  too,  for  last  year, 
with  only  870  of  them,  the  State  got  $24,- 
849,  while  for  1912  the  figures  show  a  gain 
to  1,114,  from  which  .$27,157.50  was  se- 
cured. This  does  not  include  $5,(300  for 
additional  number  plates  for  dealers. 

"Next  in  importance  in  revenue  comes 
the  operators'  licenses  that  brought  in  this 
year  .$29,386  compared  with  .$22,122  in 
191 1 .  The  renewals  of  licenses  was  good  for 
$16,127.50  this  year,  against  $12,672.50 
last  year.  The  chauffeurs  poured  in  $11,- 
140  for  licenses  and  $7,063.50  for  renewals, 
while  a  vear  ago  the  figures  were  $8,366  and 
$5,680.50,  respectively. 

"Then  tliere  were  the  examinations  that 
were  good  for  $14,036,  while  in  1911  $12,- 
274  was  received.     The  increase  a\erages 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Read  Your  Answer  in  the  Cars 

DO  Timken  principles  of  axle  and  bear- 
ing construction  work  out  in  practise? 
Are  theirmerits  acknowledged  by  the  lead- 
ing motor-car  builders? 

These  questions  are  natural  and  just.  You  have  read  the  Timken  stories 
of  axle  and  bearing  importance  in  previous  advertisements. 

You  have  felt,  as  you  read,  that  Timken  principles  were  right,  that  they 
must  have  proved  right  on  many  a  steep  hill  and  stony  road. 

Nor  did  you  err,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Timken-cquipped  motor- 
cars, pleasure  and  commercial,  are  daily  demonstrating  the  worth  of  Timken 
principles  and  Timken  construction. 

At  the  points  of  severest  service — there  you  are  most 
likely  to  find  Timken  Equipment 


Because  front  axles  and  the  bearings  on  their 
spindles  mu-:t  stand  up  to  the  tests  of  every  day 
travel  and  meet  the  emergencies,  builders  of  good 
cars  dare  not  take  chances  at  these  vital  points. 

On  the  right  are  listed  nearly  all  of  the  cars  using 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  and  Timken- 
Detroit  .\xles.  -A.mong  them,  you  will  agree,  are 
most  of  the  best  known  and  highest  grade  cars 
made  in  the  country. 

All  of  the  makes  of  cars  listed  here  use  Timken 
Bearings  or  .\xles  on  one  or  more  models,  through- 
out or  in  part. 

To  be  specific,  97 '4 '^e  of  all  these  cars  have 
Timken  Hearings  at  the  points  of  severest  service — 
on  I..0  bpindles  of  the  front  axle. 


In  addition  to  that,  93J%  of  the  entire  list  have 
Timken  Axles  or  Bearings  at  all  or  some  of  the 
following  points:  rear  axle,  rear  wheel  bearings, 
diflferential  and  pinion-shaft  bearings,  transmission 
bearings,  commercial  rear  axle  and  jackshaft.  and 
their  hubs  and  bearings. 

Also  611%  of  the  pleasure  cars  and  721%  of 
the  commercial  cars  listed  at  the  right  have 
Timken-Detroit  Axles,  front  or  rear  or  both. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  the  questions.  "Do 
Timken  principles  of  a.\le  and  bearing  construction 
work  out  in  practise?  -\re  their  merits  acknowl- 
edged by  the  leading  car  builders?" 

Vou  can  read  your  answer  in  the  cars. 


A  Timken-Detroit  Front  Axle  for  Pleasure  Cars 

On  the  spindles  and  bearings  of  the  front  axle  are  concentrated 
the  severest  shocks,  stresses  and  vibration  of  motor-car  service. 


//■ 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton^  Ohio 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Below  are  listed  most  of  the  cars 
using  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  and  Timken-Detroit 
Axles  throughout   or  in  part: 

PLEASURE  CARS 

Abbott-Detroit  —  .Xmplex  —  Atlas-Knight  — 
Bartholomew  —  Buffalo  Electric  —  Cadillac  — 
Case  —  Chalmers  —  Chicago  Electric  —  Colby  — 
Cole  —  Columbia  —  Columbus  Electric  —  Craw- 
ford —  Cunningham  —  Detroit-  Electric  — 
Diamond-T  — ■  Dorris  —  Edwards  —  Flanders  — 
Franklin  —  Great  Eagle  (U.  S.  Carriage  Co.)  — 
Haynes  - —  Kissel-Kar  —  Knox  —  Lexington  -^ 
Locomobile  —  Lozier  —  Marion  —  Marmon  — 
Mason  —  Mason-Seaman  Taxicab  —  Matheson  — 
Maxwell  Special  —  Middleby  —  Mitchell  —  Moline 

—  Moon  —  Moyer  —  National  —  Overland  — 
— Packard  —  Palmer-Singer  —  Peerless  — •  Piercc- 
Arrow  —  Pope-IIartford  - —  Premier  —  Pullman  - — 
Rauch  &  Lang  —  Reo  —  Reo  (Canada)  —  Russell 
(Canada)  —  Shaw  Taxicab  —  Simplex  —  Speed- 
well —  Stafford  —  Stanley  Steamer  —  Stearns- 
Knight  —  Stoddard-Day  ton  —  Stu  tz  —  Thomas  — 
Tudhope  (Canada)  —  Velie  —  Walker  —  VVaverly 
Electric  —  Westcott  —  Winton  —  and  many 
others. 

COMMERCIAL  CARS 

Ahrens  Fox  Fire  Engine  —  Alco  Truck  —  Ameri- 
can-La France  Fire  Apparatus  —  Atlantic  Electric 

—  Atterbury  —  Autocar  —  Avery  —  Baker 
Electric  —  Bessemer  —  Bronx  —  Cass  —  Com- 
mercial Truck  of  America  —  Dayton  Auto  Truck  — ■ 
— Detroit-Electric  —  Dorris  —  Federal  —  Four 
Wheel  Drive  —  Garford  —  General  Vehicle — 
Grabowsky  —  Gramm  (Lima)  —  Gramm  (Canada) 

—  Gramm-Bernstein  —  Harrison  —  Hewitt  (In- 
ternational MotorCo.)  —  IceMfg.  Co.  "A.  I.C."  — 
Kissel-Kar  —  Knickerbocker  - —  Knox  —  Lansden 
Electric  —  Lewis  —  Lippard-Stewart  —  Loco- 
mobile —  Lozier  —  Mack  (International  Motor  Co. ) 

—  Mais  —  Marathon  —  Martin  —  Mather  Funera  I 
Car  —  Moeller  —  Mogul  —  Moore —  Mooreland  — 
Morgan  —  Oliver  —  Packard  —  Packers  —  Peerless 

—  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  —  Pierce-.\rrow  —  Pope- 
Hartford  —  Randolph  —  Rapid  —  Reliance  —  Reo 

—  Rowe  —  Sampson  —  Schacht  —  Seagrave  Fire 
Apparatus  —  Speedwell  —  Standard  —  Sternberg — • 
Stewart  —  Stewart  Iron  Works  -^  Studobaker  — 
Toledo  —  Transit  —  U.  S.  Truck  —  Universal  — 
Velie  —  Victor  —  Vulcan  —  Walker  —  Ward  — 
Waterous  Fire  Apparatus  —  Waverly  Electric  — 
Webb  Fire  Apparatus  —  Wilcox  —  Woodworth 
and  many  others. 
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Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


is  pure  cod 

iver   oil,    nothing 

else.   PeUT  Moller's 

Oil  is  easy  to  digest, 

does  not  cling  to  the 

palate   and    does  not 

"repeat." 

Bottled  in  flat,  oval  ioltUs 
at  tk»  fiiheriet  $n  Norway. 
Sold  by  druitisti 
tverywhtrt. 

SchieticlinACo. 
N.w  York 

iulc  Agtt. 
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LIGHT 


makes  .iiul  Iniriis  its  own  j;,is.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  lor  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E.  5th  Street.  Canton.  O. 


B 


TROCHEVJ 

Save  the  Voice 

Save  the  lungrs.     Relieve  hoarseness  and  coughing 
Bpells.     25c,  5i)c,  $1.00.     Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston,  Mass. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97'  ,  of  all  diseases 
Quit  Drugs  and  Dope.  Try  Nature's  Way  W^.<  0' 
f'..i\  with   your  ttsruLir  mcil  .\  litilc  "I       BviMi       L_,   -, 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT     »^    ^   ' 

.•\  combination  of  macerated  w  heat, 
nuts,  Iruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Sriui  2»'  *t;ifnp   lor    R;iw    Fooii  Bock  anil  Hf;t!lli  (iuiile,  nr  >t:'iH 
Ok  for  Bock  and  12  oz.  <;in  i.l  the  FooJ.  piistii:i.J.      Write  t.ilicy 

Byron  Tyler. Kiiod  ?pi?c'li>i,  71  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Kas.  City,  Mo 


6%  DIVIDEND  COUPON 
CERTIFICATES 

PAYABLE    ON    DEMAND    AT    ANY    TIME 

T^HESE  certificates  are  issued  in  even  mtdtiples 

*  ot   $100.00. 

They  bear  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semi-aiiiuially  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

They  also  participate  in  an  additional  dividend 
at  the  end  of  each  hve  years. 

They  are  amply  secured  bv  first  mortgrages  on 
homes;  part  of  the  principal  and  all  of  the  inter 
est  being  paid  back  to  iis  each  month. 

We  are  the  oldest  Savings  Association  in  this 
State.  Under  strict  supervision  of  the  State 
Building  and  Loan  Examiners.  Many  of  the 
best  busme'is  men  in  this  country  are  placing  their 
savings  with  us  There  is  no  cleaner  or  safer  in 
vestment. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Jj.oo  saved  monthly.    $i,ooo  at  maturity. 

INDUSTRIAL    BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 
22  Jacobsoa  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


MOTOK-TKIPS  AND  CARS 

(Conttnutd  frutii  pagr  40) 

Hl»out  25  ptT  (wnt.  all  iilt)iig  the  liiu',  and 
ihf  Hj»ur»'s  are  worth  slutl.vinK  hy  ""> 
one  who  has  an  itha  that  the  motor  in- 
dustry has  nwht'il  its  top  notch  and  that 
thr  sales  are  dropping  otT. 

"In  looking  over  the  figures  it  shows 
that  the  low-p<jwered  cars,  coupled  with 
the  nietliiun-j)oweretl  ones,  are  the  more 
luimerons.  Of  course,  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  the  prices  of  many  ears  are 
graded  according  to  the  power.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  coincidi'iwe  to  find  that  this  year 
there  were  within  a  few  hundred  cars  rating 
uitder  ;i()  horse-power  registered  as  there 
wt-re  of  all  classes  a  \-ear  Jigo.  The  cars 
under  20  horse-power  getting  the  So  rate 
totaled  1"),774.  Tho.se  between  20  and  30 
getting  the  SIO  rate  numbered  22,2().")." 

FEW    CHANGES    IN    FRENCH    CARS 

Interesting  items  from  the  Paris  auto- 
mobile show  are  printed  in  Motor  Age. 
Such  changes  as  have  been  made  are  mod- 
erate. In  <lesigns  nothing  startling  has 
occurred.  While  horse-power  has  not  in  it- 
self increased,  piston-strokes  have  done  so, 
and  hence  horse-power  has  actually  gone 
up  a  little  in  conseqiu'iiee  of  a  larger  cylin- 
der capacity.  The  average  horse-power 
stands  at  sixteen,  which  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  of  two  years  ago.  The  average 
cylinder  bore  in  4-cylinder  models  is 
3.10  inches.  Very  few  cars  are  being  made 
with  more  than  four-inch  cylinder  bore. 
Tlie  largest  number  of  French  cars  are 
built  with  motors  of  2.9  inches.  Six-cyl- 
inder motors  are  not  increasing  in  number. 
One  firm  which  makes  a  spe(nalty  of  this 
type  has  built  more  sixes  than  fours,  but 
other  firms  have  not.  Several  firms,  which 
heretofore  have  built  a  few  si-xes,  have  now 
abandoned  them.  Factors  which  have 
worked  against  the  increase  of  sixes  are 
improvements  in  the  flexibility  of  fours  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  fuel. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


Her  Needs. — He — "  She  has  everything 
she  needs  to  make  her  happy." 

She — "  But  it's  the  things  she  does  not 
need  that  a  woman  needs  to  make  her 
happy." — Rochester  Times. 


A  Wasted  Example. — An  old  lady,  leav- 
ing church  after  a  service  which  had  been 
attended  by  a  crow'ded  congregation,  was 
heard  to  say:  "  If  everybody  else  would 
only  do  as  I  do,  and  stay  quietly  in  their 
seats  till  every  one  else  has  gone  out,  there 
would  not  be  such  a  crush  at  the  doors  !  " 
^Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Mistaken.  —  Smith  —  "  How  did  you 
come  to  break  your  resolution  to  quit 
smoking?  " 

Robinson — "  Well,  you  see,  when  I 
made  the  resolution  I  was  positive  my  wife 
was  going  to  give  me  a  box  of  cigars  for 
Christmas.  She  made  it  neckties  instead." 
— Judge. 


Easy. 

Said  the  bald-headed  man  to  the  waitress 

bold, 
"  Look      here,     woman !        My     cocoa's 

cold  !  " 
She    replied    scornfully,    "  I    can't    help 

that ! 
If  the  blamed  thing's  chilly,  put  on  your 

hat." 

— Judge. 


MOST  modern  writers  of  verse  about 
children  think  it  necessary  to  write 
in  a  peculiar  dialect  copied  for  the  most 
part  from  the  works  of  Eugene  Field  and 
James  Whitcoinb  Riley,  and  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  the  speech  of  any  normal 
human  being.  They  do  this  not  only  when 
the  j)oem  is  supposed  to  express  the  child's 
emotions  and  ideas,  but  al.so  when  the  child 
is  merel}'  the  subject  of  the  poem.  Ad- 
mirable exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  child- 
poems  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Earls,  S..J.. 
contained  in  his  book,  "The  Road  Beyond 
the  Town"  (Benzigerj.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  Stevenson's  "A  Child's  Garden 
of  Verse"  there  have  been  few  poets  with 
a  closer  sympathy  with  children  and  a 
greater  skill  in  putting  that  sympathy  into 
verse.  There  are  many  admirable  things 
in  Father  Earls'  book — musical  laments 
for  the  country  of  his  birth,  descriptions  of 
ardent  devotion — but  the  poems  about  chil- 
dren stay  longest  in  the  reader's  memory. 
We  quote  one  of  them  below,  and  we  give 
also  a  tribute  to  the  late  Father  Tabb  that 
is  good  criticism  as  well  as  good  verse. 

An  Autumn  Rose-Tree 

By  Michael  Eahls,  S.J. 

It  seemed  too  late  for  roses 

*Vhen  I  walked  abroad  to-day, 
October  stood  in  silence. 

By  the  hedges  all  the  way. 
Yet  did  I  hear  a  singing. 

And  I  saw  a  red  rose-tree: — 
In  fields  so  gray  with  autumn 

How  could  song  or  roses  be! 

Oh,  it  was  never  maple 

Nor  the  dogwood's  coat  afire. 
No  sage  with  .scarlet  banners. 

Nor  the  poppy's  vested  choir: 
The  breeze  that  may  be  music 

When  the  summer  lawns  are  fair 
Will  have  no  heart  for  .singing 

In  the  autumn's  mournful  air. 

As  I  went  up  the  roadway. 

Under  cold  and  lonely  skies, 
A  song  I  heard,  a  rose-tree 

Waved  to  me  in  glad  rurprize: — 
A  red  cloak  and  a  ribbon. 

(Round  the  braided  hair  of  jet) 
And  redder  cheeks  than  roses 

Of  a  little  Margaret, 

Now  God  is  good  in  autumn. 

He  can  name  the  birds  that  sing; 
He  loves  the  hearts  of  children 

More  than  flowery  fields  of  spring: 
And  when  the  years  of  winter 

Gray  with  Margaret  will  be. 
God  will  find  her  love  still  blossom 

Like  a  red  rose-tr(>e. 

On  a  Fly-Leaf  of  Father  Tabb's  "  Lyrics  " 

By  Michael  Earls,  S.J. 

No  booming  cataracts  of  song 

Entrancing  thrilled  thy  little  lyre. 

Nor  .\lpiiie  heights  where  visions  throng,. 
Full  of  a  poet's  wild  desire; 

But  common  things  across  the  mead 
Gave  minstrel  wisdom  to  thy  heart; 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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What  Shows  Don't  Show 


Bj    R.    E,    Olds,  Designer 


You'll  see  the  new  model  of  Reo  the 
Fifth  at  your  local  Automobile  Show. 

It  will  strike  you  as  beautiful,  luxurious, 
roomy — having  every  final  touch. 

But  here  are  things  you  can't  see.  And 
they  mean,  in  the  end,  more  than  all  that 
shows. 


Tire  Mileage 

Tires  on  a  car  form  the  chief 
item  in  upkeep.  Tire -saving 
means  more  than  all  other  sav- 
ings together.  Every  old  motor- 
ist knows  this.' 

So  this  year  I  add  30  per  cent 
to  my  tire  cost,  to  add  65  per 
cent  to  the  average  tire  mileage. 
I  give  you  tires  34  x  4.  Compare 
them  with  rival  cars. 

The  usual  tires  on  this  type  of 
car  would  more  than  double  j-our 
tire  cost,  so  tire  makers  say' 

No  Possible  Flaws 

The  steel  in  this  car  is  twice 
analyzed,  to  make  sure  it  accords 
with  my  costly  requirefnents. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crush- 
ing machine,  to  prove  that  each 
tooth  will  stand  75,000  pounds. 
This  test  is  usually  made  with 
light  hammers. 

The  springs  are  tested  in  an- 
other machine,  to  stand  100,000 
vibrations. 

I  use  in  this  car  190  drop  forg- 
ings.  The  average  cost  is  twice 
that  of  steel  castings. 

But  they  give  me  lightnessand 
strength.  And  hidden  flaws  can't 
occur  in  drop  forgings. 

The  various  parts  of  this  car 
get  a  thousand  inspections.  Thus 


all  the  uncertainties  are  com- 
pletely eradicated  in  building 
this  Reo  the  Fifth. 

No  Broken  Bearings 

I  use  in  this  car  15  roller  bear- 
ings, 1 1  of  them  Timken,  4  Hyatt 
High  Duty. 

They  cost  five  times  as  much 
as  the'usual  ball  berrings.  But 
good  roller-bearings  don't  break 
under  strain. 

No  Overtax 

It's  the  sudden  shock  which 
shows  up  a  car's  weakness,  not 
the  ordinary  tests.  And  sudden 
shocks  will  come. 

To  withstand  them,  I  give  to 
axles  and  driving  parts  50  per 
cent  over-capacity.  I  have  made 
them  all  ample  for  a  45-horse- 
power  car. 

To  prove  them  out,  I  ran  one 
of  these  cars  for  10,000  miles,  at 
top  speed  on  rough  roads.  I 
met  at  its  worst  every  possible 
road  shock,  and  not  one  impor- 
tant part  gave  out. 

I  use  14-inch  brake  drums.  I 
use  2-inch,  7-leaf  springs.  I  use 
costly  .  steels  —  chrome  nickel, 
vanadium,  manganese  —  all  to 
ward  of?  an  overtax.  I  place  cost 
below  safety  in  this  Reo  the  Fifth. 


No  Troubles 

That  isn't  quite  true.  All  ma- 
chines have  their  little  troubles. 
But  I've  gone  to  the  limit  tosave 
trouble  with  thiscar. 

Each  engine  is  tested  20  hours 
on  the  blocks,  and  28  hours  in 
the  chassis.  There  are  five  long- 
continued  tests. 

My  carburetor  is  doubly  heated 
— with  hot  air  and  hot  water — to 
save  the  troubles  with  low-grade 
gasoline. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto  to  save  ig- 
nition troubles.  I  use  a  centrif- 
ugal pump,  instead  of  a  syphon, 
to  insure  the  water  circulation. 
That  costs  about  $10  extra. 

Cars  are  built  slowly  and  care- 
fully,partsground  over  and  over. 
I  limit  my  output  to  50  cars  daily, 
so  nothing  shall  be  slighted. 

No  Skimping 

To  make  the  car  show  my  in- 
finite pains,  I  give  equal  care  to 
the  finish. 


The  body  has  17  coats.  The 
luxurious  upholstering  is  of  gen- 
uine leather,  filled  with  the  bt-st 
curled  hair. 

There  are  three  electric  lights, 
and  thedashboartl  li<jhtsarertush. 
And  the  whole  car,  even  u  der 
the  hood,  is  fully  nickel-inui- 
med. 

Center  Control 

Our  center  control  js  exclusive 
to  this  car.  All  the  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  one  small  handle, 
completely  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
done  by  moving  this  handle  only 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  di- 
rections. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals.  So  no  levers  at  all 
clog  the  way  of  the  driver.  And 
this  permits  of  the  left  side 
drive. 

No  other  center  control  will 
please  a  man  who  once  discovers 
this. 


Add  $200  to  My  Cost 


These  extremes,  I  figure,  add 
$200  to  the  necessary  cost  of  this 
car. 

They  cut  down  our  profits. 
They  force  us  to  factory  eflS- 
ciency.  They  compel  us  to  build 
every  part  ourselves.  And,  to 
minimize  cost,  we  build  only  one 
chassis. 

But  these  things  save  users 
from  three  to  ten  times  what  it 
costs  me  to  give  them  to  you. 

They  insure  to  you  safety, 
economy,  comfort.  They  insure 
to  me  that  reputation  I  have 
spent  26  years  in  acquiring. 


I  find  that  car  users,  more  and 
more,  are  coming  to  look  for  this 
class  of  car.  Our  output  is  always 
much  oversold.  And  this  year, 
with  60,000  excellent  cars  to  my 
credit,  the  demand  will  be  greater 
than  ever. 


A  thousand  dealers  are  now 
ready  to  show  this  new  model 
of  Reo  the  Fifth.  Our  1913 
catalog  is  also  ready.  Write 
us  for  it  now. 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheel  base — 
112  inches 

Tires — 


ReotheFifth 


34  X  4  inches 

Center  Control 

Roller  Bearings 

Demountable 
Rims 

3  Electric  Lights 

Speed 

45  Miles  per 
Hour 

Made    with    2    and 

5  passenger 

Bodies  Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.     We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield,  gas 
tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  $100  extra  (list  price  $170) 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co., 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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As  Necessary  as  Top  or  Windshield 


(^ 


PPllTT 


Rebound 
Snubbers 


I 


i!< 


'X'HE  top  protects  you  when  it  rains;  Gabriel 
*  Snubbers    protect   you   when  you   strike 
rough  roads — and  save  your  car  from  racking 
itself  to  pieces,  besides 

The  dealer  who  tells  you  that  you  don't  need 
Snubbers  is  the  same  man  who  used  to  claim  you 
didn't  need  top  or  windshield  —  "because  it  only  rained 
once  in  a  while." 

"Vet  all  cars  have  tops  and  windskields  now,  just 
as  all  the  best  cars  are  adopting  Gabriel  Snubbers 
as  standard  equipment. 


i 

l 

I 

I 
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I 
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P 


RATT  "50" 

Long  Stroke  Motor 


4»3  X  5^4 


1913  Pratt  Cars  Sth  successful  season 


Electric  Starting  and  Easy  Control  makes  the  Pratt-Fifty  a  Car  for  Women  to  Drive 
Get  Catalogue  showing  photographic  view  of  all  models,  and  giving  you  the 
standards  by  which  to  value  any  car.  He  have  a  business 
propoMlioii  lor  yon.  Our  goiil  for  1913  is  a  '•  Pratt  Car  "  in  every  locality  If  there 
isn  t  one  in  your  neighborhood  -  if  there  isn't  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you,  it  will  be 
to  your  material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

THUKE    DISTINCT    MODKLS 

Pratt  i>n.  122-iiich  whe^l  bnsp.  ilectric-starter  and  electric  li_-litin»  system.  Price  $2  150  00 

Pr.-itt  40.    120-lilch  nlieel  hnse.  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  liglitinj  system.  Price  $1550  00 

Pratt  30.  114-inch  wheil  l>ase.  Prost-0-Starter  and  electric  ligliting  system.  Price  $1,490  GO 

Klkhart   Carriase   &    Harness  Mfs.  Company.   Elkhart.  Indiana 

Li.-ens.-.1  unrt.r  Dyer  patents.  657.630— 885.986  and  921,963 


FULL 
EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis 
Electric  Starting 

and 
Electric  Lighting. 

Bosch  Magneto  . 
11 -in.  Upholstery 


CURRENT    i'(iLTRV 

(ConlinutU  from  paye  42) 

Sow  triiiKlfd  li-rri  and  Hflii  mhuI 
Wear  well  the  lialo  of  Uiiijc  art; 
-X.s  if  dead  leaves  on  heechen  tr«!«« 
So  |>it4f(il    neatli  wintry  skies, 
."ihoiild  fwl  tills  vsiiid  an  Ka«ter  lireozo 
.\iid  rise  a  .June  <if  liiitterflies. 

The  following  verses  from  Bliss  Car- 
inaii's  "  Kehoes  from  Vaualiondia"  'Small, 
Mayiiard  &  i'ji.)  have  a  roniaiitie  eourage 
much  like  that  of  '^CJameihar,"  hut  they 
express  more  of  a  symbol  and  less  an  epi- 
sode than  does  that  poem. 

The  Dreamers 

SJy   Blis.s  C\h.m.\.s 

CharlcniaKiie  with  knight  and  lord, 
In  the  hill  at  Ingelheim, 
Slumbers  at  the  council  board. 
Seated  waiting  for  the  time. 

With  their  swords  acro.ss  their  knees 

In  that  chamber  dimly  li'. 

Chin  on  breasf  like  effigies 

Of  the  dreaming  gocLs,'they  sit. 

l.ong  ago  they  went  to  sleep. 
While  great  wars  above  them  hurled. 
Taking  coun.sel  how  to  keep 
Giant  evil  from  the  world. 

Oolden-annored,  iron  crowned. 
There  in  silence  they  await 
The  last  war — in  war  renowned. 
Done  with  doubting  and  debate. 

What  is  all  our  clamor  for 
Petty  virtue,  puny  crime. 
Beat  in  vain  against  the  door 
Of  the  hill  at  Ingelheini. 

When  at  last  shall  dawn  the  day 
For  the  saving  of  the  world, 
They  will  forth  in  war  array^ 
Iron-armored,  golden-curled 

In  the  hill  at  Ingelheim. 
Still,  they  say,  the  Emperor, 
Like  a  warrior  in  his  prime. 
Waits  the  message  at  the  door. 

Shall  the  long  enduring  fi^^ht 
Break  above  our  heads  in  vain 
Plunged  in  lethargy  and  night. 
Light  the  men  of  Charlemagne? 

Comrades,  through  the  Council  Hall 
Of  the  heart,  inert  and  dumb, 
Hear  ye  not  the  summoning  call, 
"Up,  my  lords,  the  hour  is  come!" 

There  is  a  wholesome  strength  in  all  the 
later  work  of  Ernest  Rhys,  particularly 
noticeable  in  this  ballad,  which  we  take 
from  The  English  Review. 

The  Ballad  of  the  Homing  Man 

By  ERNE.ST    RHY.S 

He  saw  the  sun,  the  Light-giver,  step  down  behind 

the  oak. 
And  send  a  tawny  arrow-shaft  along  th^  engine 

smoke. 

He  saw  the  last  brown  harvester  lift  up   from 

mother-earth 
The  sheaf  that  holds  a  mystery — the  seed  of  death 

and  birth; 

And  like  a  place  in  Paradise,  the  empty  stubble- 
field 

Waited,  to  watch  the  hock-cart  go.  with  the  chil- 
dren she  did  yield. 
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He  saw  lar-ort  thi'  hoiuiiiK  crows  sail  into  luotilrd 

sky- 
Saw  horse  and  horseman  flaj;  and  tin',  and  trees 

like  men  «o  liy. 

He  saw  a  woman  close  a  door  upon  the  warm  llre- 

liKhi 
That  open  Is  ilu!  brow  of  day,  and  closed  the  shade 

of  night. 

He  saw  al)ove  the  sallows  the  first  hunps.  lemon- 

hued. 
Load  out  the  painted  suburb  into  the  hazel  wood. 

He  saw  the  Iwbtailed  ral)biis  above  the  stone- 
man's  pit. 

Where  the  years  wem  as  the  trains  ^ro,  all  una  wart! 
of  it. 

Another  mile,  the  roofs  begin :  t  he  rinid  wildernes.s, 
The  smoke,  the  murky  omens,  upon  his  heart-beat 
press. 

The  nightfall  of  the  townsfolk,  the  f(rrment  of  the 

place. 
Work  like  sharp  ichor  in  his  blood,  like  salt  reek 

in  the  face. 

But  where  the  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  moody 

town  is  pass'd. 
There  is  a  house,  an  open  door;    a  face,  a  lire,  at 

last. 

"Three    voices    in    a    doorway,"    he    says — "a 

woman's  form, 
"And  a  lighted  hearth  behind  her,  can  make  a 

desert  warm: 

"  And  what  is  Heaven  but  a  house,  like  any  other 

one, 
"  Where  the  homing  man  finds  harbor,  and  the 

hundred  roads  are  done'?" 

Here  is  a  grimly  effective  picture  which 
appeared  in  the  Decemlier  Masaes — a  mag- 
azine which  has  been  grcatlj'  improved  by 
its  new  management. 

At  the  Aquarium 

By  Max  Eastm.\n 

Serene  the  silver  fishes  glide. 
Stern-lipped,  and  pale,  and  wonder-eyed! 
As  through  the  aged  deeps  of  ocean. 
They  glide  with  wan  and  wavy  motion. 
They  have  no  pathway  where  they  go; 
They  flow  like  water  to  and  fro. 
They  watch  with  never-winking  eyes. 
They  watch  with  staring,  cold  surprize 
The  level  people  in  the  air. 
The  people,  peering,  peering  there. 
Who  wander  also  to  and  fro. 
And  know  not  why  or  where  they  go. 
Yet  have  a  wonder  in  their  eyes. 
Sometimes  a  pale  and  cold  surprize. 

The  thought  of  the  following  poem  (from 
The  Weshninstei-  Gazelle)  is  .somew'hat  remi- 
niscent of  Tennyson,  and  the  phrasing  is 
turned  with  a  skill  almost  equal  to  his. 

My  Faith 

By  E.  Crawsh.\y-Williams 
We  in  this  weary  world, 
Bt^set  with  littleness  and  steeped  in  strife. 
Tortured  with  doubt  and  dreamings  unfulfilled, 
Never  at  one  with  longing  and  with  life. — 
How  can  we  help,  in  such  black  darkness  hurled, 
But  ask  to  what  sad  end  that  world  was  willed'.' 

Yet,  turn  we  from  the  sorry-seeming  show, 
Face  the  blue  seas  and  the  glad  hills  and  sky. 
Look  inward  and  confront  oin-  naked  soul 
(Poor  soul,  that  from  its  heaven  sinks  so  low! 
Great  soul,  that  from  the  gutter  looks  so  high!) 
Atid  asks  what  all  this  mystery  can  tell. 
Star  calls  to  star  and  pole  to  sundered  pole. 
"All's  well!" 


GKEAT  BEAR  SPRING  AVATER. 
SOc  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


'I  ''II"      B-40— Five-passenger,  40  h.  p.  Touring  Car— unit  power  plant, 
complete  equipment  -  5147; 
A-40— Two-passenger  Roadster  on  same  chassis— |ii4;; 

Real  evidence  of  the 
unusual  value  in 


MOTOR  CARS 


When  \<)ii  iii.>-pect  the  Ci;iting  for 
the  first  time,  >ou  will  find  it  fair- 
ly bristling  with  the  evidences 
that  stamp  it  the  superior  of  cars 
of  like  price. 

You  will  encounter  them  ail 
through  the  car — all  evolved  by 
years  of  experience  and  all  refine- 
ments that  make  for  increased 
comfort,  increased  convenience 
and  economy  of  operation,  in- 
creased safety  for  the  passengers, 
and  longer  life  for  the  car. 

For  example,  the  rear  crankshaft 
bearing  is  4  inches  long — quite 
unusual  for  a  four-cylinder  motor. 
The  other  two  are  correspond- 
ingly liberal — 2){  inches — and 
all  are  of  Parsons  white  bronze. 

The  intake  manifold  is  water-jack- 
eted its  entire  length — always 
warm  when  the  motor  is  running 
and  making  complete  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  low-grade  gasoline  now 
in  use. 

Motor  cooling  is  assisted  hy  longi- 
tudinal ribs  on  the  exhaust  manifold. 


The  self-contained  force  feed  type 
of  lubrication  in  connection  witli 
the  Cutting  is  another  feature  of 
especial  importa  nee.  This 
method  of  lubrication  is  not  only  the 
most  practical  but  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  ever  devised,  one  gal- 
lon of  oil  averaging  500  to  600  miles. 

Our  brake  equalizing  system  assures 
the  same  amount  of  brake  pres- 
sure on  each  rear  wheel,  which  nelps 
eliminate  skidding;  not  only  is  the 
brake  action  smooth  and  easy,  but 
always  positive. 

Forty  horsepower  motor,  wheel- 
base  of  120  inches,  self-starter,  elec- 
tric lights,  lo-inch  cushions,  36 -x  4- 
inch  tires,  complete  equipment  and 
black  and  nickel  trimmings- these 
are  some  of  the  other  evidences  that 
will  impress  you,  in  the  sum  total, 
with    the    Cutting's    extraordinary 

'    value. 

Siiicerity  of  effect,  and  an  organ- 
ization that  works  as  one  man  to 
attain  one  end— and  that  end  an 
ideal  of  quality— these  are  respon- 
sible for  the  Cutting  at  $1475. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  car^at 
one  of  the  shows  or  at  the  Cutting 
dealers— and  we  want  to  send  you 
the  literature. 


the  hottest  part  of  the  motor. 
New  York  Show— (irand  f  ciitral  Palace-  Spiire  19.  riiliago  Show— 1st  Repincnt  .4rmory— .Spare  K-4. 

Cutting  Motor  Car  Company,  312  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Canadian  distribators.  Cutting  Motor  Sale*  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada 


,lliL, 


Tori  "Mfite 


FACE 
HANDS 


,i 


Cold 
Cream 


25c 


cS  SOc    HINDS  «A?Si;„^r  CREAM 

Relieves  at  once,  quickly  heals,  makes  clear,  velvety  skin.  Complexions  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  its  use.  Endorsed  by  refined  women.  Soothes  infants'skin  troubles.  Men  who 
shave  prefer  it. — Is  not  greasy;  cannot  grow  hair;  is  absolutely  harmless.   At  all  dealers. 

Write  for  Fr^e  Sample  Bottle  and  Tube.  A.  S.  HINDS,  6  West  St..  Portland.  Maine 
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^(Xr  LOOK  FOR  THE  EAGLE  A  WATER-MARK 
Jt^^^  ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 


^  Take,  for  instance,  Coupon 

Bond,  made  as  the  finest  papers  were  made 
seventy  years  ago,  and  as  mighty  few  of 
them  are  made  today. 

fj  Coupon  Bond  is  such  a  fine  and  perfect  sheet  of 
paper  that  the  most  skilled  counterfeiters  used  it 
in  making  counterfeit  money,  because  it  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  paper  the  Government  uses 
for  our  money. 


@C^  i@C^P 


-"ac-s/miVe  Water-mark 

The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 
ONE   OF   THE    "EAGLE    A"    WATER    MARKED    LINE 

^  Thousands  of  the  most  dignified  houses  in  this 
country,  each  name  a  familiar  one  to  you,  think 
that  no  other  Bond  Paper  is  worthy  to  represent 
their  name  and  standing.  They  know  COUPON 
BOND,  Do  you  ?  Or  are  you  just  content  to  let 
any  old  paper  with  any  old  name  tell  your  story  ? 

q  The  "Water-mark  of  "the  Eagle  and  the  A"  is  in 
Coupon  Bond,  too.  That  means  that  ■we  make  it 
and  guarantee  its  quality. 

^  Business  men  used  over  15,000,000  pounds  of 
"Eagle  A"  Papers  last  year. 

^  Our  Portfolio  of  Coupon  Bond  Specimen  Business 
Forms  is  an  Education  in  Good  Commercial  Station- 
ery.   One  of  these  Portfolios  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

AMeRONWRITINGPAP€RC0MPANY 

25  Mdin  Street  :HoIyoke,Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mills 


(( 


DON'T-SNORE" 


U.  S.  Patent 

Positively  prevents  Snoring  and  month 
breathing:  keeps  the  nostrils  open  and 
clear,  allows  normal  breathing  through 
the  nose,  adjusted  in  a  moment,  com- 
fortable, convenient.  Gold  tilled.  One 
Dollar,  postpaid.  If  unsatisfactory  af- 
ter 30  days' trial  money  refunded  upon 
return  of  "Uon't  Snore." 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  SALES  CO. 
Bo»  503  Leosburq,  Va. 


^OOTH  POWDER 


It  s  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  (Peroxidt  ot  HyHroger.)  that  renders  it  so  efficient 
as  a  cleanser  of  the  mouth  and  whitener  of  the  teeth. 
Dentists  advise  its  use.      Physicians  prescribe  it. 
AH  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sampie  and  Booklet  free  on  request 

McKESSON   &   ROBBINS.  NEW  YORK 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tooth  Brush.  Hie. 


Royal  Olvliles 

Cure  Constipation 

Constipation  causes  a  vzist  list  of  human  ills. 
Pure  olive  oil  is  the  best  natural  cure  for  it. 

Royal-Olvules  are  capsules  filled  with  the 
FINEST,  PUflEST,  HIGHEST-PRICED 
olive  oil  in  the  world.  They  slip  down  the  throat 
tastelessly  &  easily  as  a  ripe  grape. 

They  "lubricate"  the  internal  organs,  causing 
them  to  perform  their  functions  properly.  They 
enrich  the  blood  &  enable  it  to  throw  off  waste. 
That's  why  Royal-Olvules  clear  the  complexion 
so  wonderfully. 

Specially  valuable  in  tubercular,  neuralgic  & 

rheumatic  cases.     Food  value,  97  per  cent. 

Box  of  120  Royal-OWales  $1.00 
Sample  box,  24  Royal- Olvalet  25c 

Thomas  Meurtindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,     (Est.  1869)     Philadelphia 


Cable  address:   MARTINDALE 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

CANNON  S  BRUSH  WITH   OHAIK 

T  ^"KANK  T.  O'HAIR,  the  man  who  tit-d 
the  <!an  to  Cannon,  or,  in  other  and 
more  di(?nified  words,  the  rising  young 
Democratic  statesman  who  defeated  former 
Si)eaker  Joseph  CJ.  Cannon  for  reelection  to 
Congress  from  the  P^ighteeuth  Illinois  Dis- 
trict, has  all  the  fighting  proclivities  of  a 
village  blacksmith's  bulldog.  The  habit, 
which  was  born  in  him,  began  to  develop 
back  in  the  daj's  when  as  a  youngster  in 
"short  pants"  he  had  to  rout  big  nests  of 
yellow-jackets  and  bumble  bees  from  the 
fields  where  his  father  made  him  grub  uj) 
persimmon  sprouts,  and  it  put  him  on  the 
front  jjages  of  all  the  newspapers  when  at 
the  recent  election  he  forced  the  field- 
marshal  of  the  "Old  Guard"  into  retire- 
ment. Any  man  big  enough  to  vanquish 
the  veteran  "standpatter"  in  a  reasonably 
well-balanced  struggle  would  naturally 
command  considerable  attention,  but  one 
capable  of  "gum-shoeing"  him  in  an  un- 
equal contest  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rare 
bird  in  the  political  forest.  O'llair's  career 
is  a  story  of  interesting  ups  and  downs — 
with  the  ups  in  the  majority,  of  course — 
if  we  are  to  believe  all  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public says  about  him.     To  begin: 

Out  in  the  woods  of  Edgar  County,  Illi- 
nois, Frank  T.  O'Hair  was  born  something 
like  forty-two  years  ago.  His  parents  were 
humble  Irish  folk.  He  attended  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  country  schools  where 
the  pupils  drank  at  the  branch  and  caught 
rabbits  at  recess. 

He  devoured  all  the  knowledge  that  was 
handy  out  in  the  little  red  schoolhonse,  and 
was  seized  mth  a  desire  to  become  a  lawyer. 
So  he  went  over  to  De  Pauw  University. 
There  he  WTestled  with  Blackstone,  Chitty, 
Kent,  and  others  of  the  illuminating  lumi- 
naries of  the  English  common  law,  as  well 
as  with  Green  on  Torts,  somebody  else  on 
Evidence,  and  so  on  down  the  way  that 
leads  to  a  lawyer's  license. 

Then  he  came  back  to  Edgar  County. 
Paris  is  the  capital  of  Edgar  County,  and 
lawyers  must  hover  near  the  courthouse. 
So  Frank  O'Hair  settled  down  in  Paris  and 
went  after  a  share  of  the  line-fence  dis- 
putes, disturbances  of  public  worship,  and 
other  pickings  of  the  rural  lawyer. 

They  say  that  Frank  O'Hair  is  a  hard 
worker.  Anyway,  he  managed  to  get  his 
share  of  the  legal  practise  in  Edgar  County 
and  vicinity.  He  began  to  cross  over  into 
Indiana  and  make  something  of  a  name  for 
himself.  All  the  while,  way  back  in  some 
of  his  remoter  brain  cells,  he  was  subcon- 
sciously figuring  out  the  ways  and  means 
of  landing  in  politics  with  both  feet. 

For  nearly  forty  years  a  Democrat,  with 
Congressional  ambitions  in  the  Eighteenth 
lUinois  District,  had  about  as  much  chance 
as  "a  bound  boy  at  a  frolic."  Uncle  Joe 
was  the  whole  thing.  He  had  held  the  seat 
so  long  he  was  apparently  anchored  there 
for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life.  Am- 
bitious young  Democrats  rose  up  and  at- 
tempted to  swat  him,  and  he  smothered 
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t'u'tn  under  an  avalanche  of  straight  Re- 
•pulUican  ballots. 

It  was  good  to  be  an  Unele  Joe  and  to 
Ii\i'  in  the  Eighteenth  Illinois.  It  was 
mighty  tough,  tho,  on  the  ambitious  young 
shoots  of  Democracy  who  burned  and 
yearned  to  serve  their  country  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  All  the  while  Frank  0  1  lair 
was  plugging  along,  making  friends  and 
walloping  his  enemies  right  mightily. 

Up  in  Paris,  111.,  they  love  to  take  the 
stranger  aside  and  tell  him  about  the  time 
Frank  O'Hair  wanted  to  be  mayor  of  the 
town.  The  Parisians  of  Paris,  111.,  date  all 
succeeding  political  history  from  that 
election. 

This  was  some  years  ago.  In  fact,  it  was 
just  at  the  time  when  O'Hair  was  courting 
t  he  lady  who  became  his  wife. 

Miss  Ruth  Huston  had  at  that  time 
seriously  engaged  young  O'Hair's  affec- 
tions. It  was  most  unfortunate  that  her 
father,  D.  D.  Huston,  should  happen  to 
want  to  be  mayor  just  when  O'Hair  had 
set  his  heart  on  that  job. 

This  fighting  O'Hair  person  simi)ly  sal- 
lied into  his  future  papa-in-law  and  made 
that  gentleman's  fur  fly.  Huston  stood  it 
for  a  while,  and  then  he  waxed  peevish. 

He  called  his  daughter  before  him  and 
intimated  that  the  less  he  saw  of  young 
O'Hair  around  the  place  the  better  he 
would  be  pleased.  When  the  young  woman 
protested,  Father  Huston  simply  forbade 
O'Hair  to  show  himself  on  the  Huston 
premises. 

O'Hair  had  to  abide  by  the  decision, 
too,  but  the  waj-  he  went  after  Huston 
was  a  caution  to  all  irate  fathers  w^hose 
daughters  were  in  love  with  politicians.  It 
was  the  most  exciting  time  in  Paris  since 
Sumter  was  fired  on  back  in  '61.  When  all 
other  subjects  of  conversation  fail  in  that 
town,  they  can  always  go  back  and  discuss 
the  O'Hair-Huston  fight  in  1894. 

It  tiuTied  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
Huston  gave  his  j'oung  adversary  a  sound 
licking  at  the  polls,  and  then  O'Hair  turned 
round  and  married  his  daughter.  The  two 
men  are  good  friends  now,  and  if  they  were 
not  the  little  Miss  O'Hair  would  make 
.them  so.  Her  picture  stands  on  her  father's 
desk,  and  he  carried  it  with  him  over  everj' 
mile  of  his  Congressional  campaigning.  It 
will  go  with  him  to  Washington. 

"Uncle  Joe"  was  not  alarmed  when,  two 
years  ago,  the  Democrats  elected  a  major- 
ity in  the  House.  For  many  years  the 
bosses  of  both  parties  in  the  Eighteenth 
District  had  had  a  sort  of  mutual  under- 
standing that  Caimon  was  to  continue  as 
Congressman,  and,  unmoved,  he  went  his 
way,  glorjang  in  his  standpatism.  Seeing 
this,  O'Hair  took  heart  and  girded  himself 
for  the  fray.  Democratic  Aoters  who  had 
grown  tired  of  the  old  interlocking  ma- 
chines started  a  general  house-cleaning  and 
turned  a  number  of  bosses  out  in  the  cold. 
We  read  on: 

EAcrybody  knew  Frank  O'Hair.  He 
had  been  voting  the  ticket  right  along 
all  these  years,  and  had  managed  to  keep 
clear  of  a  Democratic  factional  war  that 
was  smoldering  in  the  northern  counties. 

O'Hair  says  now  that  he  hardly  hoped  to 
win  when  the  campaign  started.  Uncle 
Joseph  was  something  of  an  opponent.    He 


SOCIETY'S  PREFERENCE 
FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 


The  character  of  ihe  Rauch  6- 
Lang  owner-list  is  proof  that  the 
Rauch  £r  Lang  is  "The  Car  of 
Social  Prestige." 

The  distinctive  style  for  which 
Rauch  &■  Lang  cars  are  noted  results 
from  the  ability  to  give  exactly  the 
correct  touch  to  every  detail  of  con- 
struction    and    finish.      This   ability 


evolves  from  more  than  sixty  years' 
experience  and  the  will  to  obtain 
and  maintain  the  highest  standards. 

The  famous  royal  coaches  handed 
down  to  succeeding  generations 
were  no  more  ulauiiclihi  hiiUt. 

The  care  exercised  in  the  building 
of  Rauch  dr   Lang   Electrics  limits 
the   number    possible  to  produce- 
makes  ownership  exclusive. 

Every  Rauch  and  Lang  agent 
will  gladly  demonstrate. 

THE  RAUCH  &  LANG 
CARRIAGE  CO. 

2402  West  Twenty-fifth  Street 

Je'elaiid 
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Rauch  6-  Lang  Electrics  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Turkish  Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  dur- 
ing the  New  York  Automobile  Show,  January  11-18 
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SBCTrONAU   BOOKCyV>SE 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MADE  unrier  our  own  palents,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
tire production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  officp.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Our  Sectional 
Bookcases  are  the  product  of  jears  of  undivided  attention  to  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-hindinfi.  dis- 
appearing glass  doors,  and  are  hichly  finished  in  SOLID 
GOLDEN  O.^K.  Other  stvles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.     Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

3Ianu/acturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filino  Cabinets. 
Branch  Office  :   Flatiroc  Bldg..  New  Tork  City 
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Fresh  Air  Without  a  Draught 

by  means  oj  a 

Gem  Ventilator 


N 


'^  1 1   -ft 
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ADJUSTABLE 

EFFICIENT 

DURABLE 


A  properly  ventuated  room  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  your  health.  A  Gem  Ventilator  will  give  you  plenty  of  fresh  air,  yet  prevent 
draughts ;  keeps  out  rain,  snow  and  dust,  nothing  enters  but  fresh  air.  Needed  in 
every  room  occupied  by  human  beings.     For  sale  at  hardware  and  department  stores. 

Send  for  illustrate  J  booklet- 

GEM  VENTILATOR  CO.,  200  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Champion  Priming  Plugs 

Start  Any  Motor  on  First  Quarter  Turn 


ChAMPli 

PRIMI 
PLUS 


Open  needle 
valve  slightly 
(you  needn't  re- 
move glove)  and 
inject  gasoline. 
Passing  through 
its  own  channel 
toplugbase.itva- 
porizes  directly 
atsparic  point. 


You   must  prime  your  motor  in  the 
winter — there's  no  alternative. 

Cold  chills  the  gas- 
oline; it  won't  ex- 
pand upward. 

You  can't  send  the  best 
possible  spark  down  far 
enough  to  fire  it. 

Present  low  test  gaso- 
line makes  the  problem 
still  harder. 

Champion     Priming 

Plugs  produce  a  rich  mix- 
ture right  at  the  firing 
points— then  shoot  a  hot, 
sizzling  spark  right  into  it. 

You  can't  get  the 
same  results  with  prim- 
ing cups;  they  can't  be 
placed  close  enough  to 
the  spark  plug. 


C']i:inu>><>>>  Spark  Plug:  Co., 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Herewith  find  55  remittance  for  which 
send  me  four  Champion  Priming  Plugs 
prepaid. 

My  c:ir  is  a of  tile  year 


The  Cham- 
pion Priming 
Plug  combines 
a  perfect  prime-r 
and    a    perfect 
spark  plug. 

And    it   won't 
soot  up"  or  leak 
compression. 

Champion 
Spark  Plugs  are 

regular  equipment 
on  nearly  70%  of 
the  American  cars 
today. 

You     can    trust    the 
good  judgment  that  de- 
mands   them     for    all    the 
Overlands,      Michigans, 
Fords,  etc.,  etc.       The  il- 
ustration  shows  the 
simplicity   of    the 
Champion  Priming 
Plug.     It  is  guaran- 
teed   to    work    per- 
fectly   or  your    money  back. 


See  that 

the  name 

"Champion" 

is  on  the 

porcelain 


My  le^'ular  dealer  is.. 


Sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  each.  If  your  deeiler  is  not 

yet  supplied,  use  the  coupon  and  send  us  $5  in 

any  safe  form,  for  a  set  of  four  Champion 

Priming  Plugs — prepaid. 

I      Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

105  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  .Ohio 
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1  liud  hwn  traveling  ba<;k  and  forth  to  and 

I  t'roiii  ( '(Jiif^rt'ss  for  rn-arly  forty  years.     He 

I  knew   thou.sand.s   of   voters   by   llurir   first 

I  names.     He   was   kissing   babies  over  the 

Kit,'liteeiitJi   Illinois  Distriel   haek  in  1870. 

Then  O'llair  went  into  tiie  game.     The 

lighting  Irishman  started  up  and  down  the 

(li.slriet    swinging    facts    as    his    ancestors 

swung  their   blacktliorns  at   Donnybrook. 

ills  words  were  shillalabs  that  cracked  He- 

I)ublican  heads.     He  mishandled  Uncle  Joe 

shamefully. 

From  time  to  time  O'Hair  would  desert 
the  stump  and  go  wandering  up  and  down 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth District.  While  Cannon  was  shriek- 
ing and  quavering  bundles  of  dry-as-dust 
statistics  at  his  hearers  O'Hair  would  be  sit- 
ting on  some  farmer's  rail  fence  telling  him 
all  about  him.self.  Uncle  Joe's  whiskers 
would  quiver  with  rage  when  he  heard  of 
new  inroads  among  his  forces  out  in  the 
back  townships. 

All  the  time  a  little  Irishman,  in  a  rusty 
old  suit  and  a  slouched  black  bat,  was 
meandering  along  the  lanes  and  tolling  the 
folks  about  it.  Now  and  then  he  would 
pitch  hay  for  a  couple  of  hours  or  swing  a 
corn  knife  through  the  ripe  fields.  Now 
and  then  he  would  drop  into  a  cross-roads 
store,  sit  on  a  pile  of  egg  cases  and  tell 
funny  stories  till  the  merchant  got  kinks  in 
his  diaphragm. 

The  little  Irishman  was  O'Hair.  He  can 
tell  a  story  nearly  as  well  as  "Honey  Boy" 
Evans,  and  his  kind  of  yarns  were  the 
brand  that  got  right  in  under  the  hickory 
shirts.  He  sat  in  farmhouse  kitchens  and 
made  friends  with  the  women  folks. 

Cannon,  the  famous  gum-shoe  cam- 
paigner, was  outclassed  in  his  own  specialty, 
and  by  the  time  O'Hair  finished  tramping 
through  the  countr3'  districts  there  was 
fear  in  the  stern  old  heart  of  the  Sage  of 
Danville.  He.began  to  see  the  fateful  scrib- 
bling on  the  wall.     The  Republic  concludes: 

O'Hair  wound  up  his  campaign  with  a 
series  of  speeches  over  the  district.  He 
showed  the  folks  some  real  oratory  then. 
He  was  warmed  up  to  his  subject  and  had 
been  thinldng  considerably  about  the  in- 
iquities of  Uncle  Joseph  while  plodding 
along  the  roads. 

He  revived  the  old  Congressman's  his- 
tory for  the  last  thirty-odd  years,  and  as  he 
reviewed  it  he  stopt  from  time  to  time  and 
tore  the  old  champion  into  quivering  tatters. 
All  of  which  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  peo- 
ple who  had  grown  weary  of  Cannon  and 
Cannonism. 

"O'Hair  will  make  good,"  they  say  in 
Paris.  They  have  known  him  since  the 
years  when  he  used  to  drive  in  from  the 
farm  with  a  load  of  wheat.  As  a  joung 
lawyer  they  were  proud  of  him.  Now  that 
they  have  elected  him  to  Congress  they  are 
expecting  him  to  smite  the  friends  of  pro- 
tection and  privilege,  hip  and  thigh. 

Around  Danville  and  Paris  it  will  seem 
mighty  strange  to  write  to  Congressman 
Frank  T.  O'Hair,  and  address  it  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  They  have  been  writing  it 
"Joseph  G.  Cannon"  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

Outside  of  a  few  counties  in  Eastern  Illi- 
nois and  Western  Indiana  not  much  is 
known  about  Frank  T.  O'Hair  yet.  They 
are  curious  about  him  down  Washington, 
way.     Down    in    the    capital    thej-    know 
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Uncle  Joe  was  a  political  giant,  and  they 
are  curious  to  set'  the  giant-killer. 

Cannon  held  what  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
pregnable place  in  the  hearts  of  the  voters 
in  the  Eighteenth  District  of  lUinois.  He 
was  a  faniihar  figure  in  the  Hfe  of  the  na- 
tion. Then  comes  along  this  unknown 
and  literally  "wipes  him  off  the  political 
map.  » 

O'Hair  is  a  big  man  physically,  morally, 
mentally,  and  legally.  He  has  yet  to  stand 
the  acid  test  in  political  and  public  life. 
However,  the  folks  in  the  Eigliteenth  Dis- 
trict are  certain  that  they  have  made  no 
mistake  in  choosing  him  to  represent  them 
in  Congress. 


TRICKS    OF    THE    SHYSTER 

\A7E  hear  a  lot  about  the  "  loan- 
'  '  shark  "  and  his  victims,  but  verj-  lit- 
tle'about  the  predatory  work  of  the  shyster 
lawyer.  The  loan-shark  has  been  likened 
to  a  buzzard  that  follows  a  sieklj'  steer, 
which  is  going  very  near  the  limit  of  forceful 
comparisons,  but  a  wTiter  in  the  New-  York 
Press  thinks  this  ever-prevalent  type  of 
money-lender  can  not  hold  a  hand  against 
the  shyster  in  the  large  cities.  The  shyster 
preys  on  the  living,  the  injured,  and  tlie 
dead,  not  waiting  for  business  to  come  to 
him,  as  the  loan-shark  usually  does,  but 
resorting  to  all  kinds  of  questionable  tricks 
to  secure  clients.  In  a  general  waj"  his 
methods  are  fairly  Avell  known  to  most 
people,  but  some  little  stories  told  in  The 
Press  may  nevertheless  prove  interesting: 

A  demure  little  woman  employed  in  one 
of  the  city  departments  tried  to  alight  from 
a  train  in  a  Jersey  subiu-b  a  short  time  ago. 
Her  case  best  illustrates  the  channels  of 
information  of  the  shyster.  As  slie  jumped 
off  she  rolled  down  an  embankment,  and 
when  she  was  picked  up  she  had  an  eye 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Battling 
Nelson.  After  regaining  her  equilibrium 
she  went  home,  seemingly  none  the  worse 
for  the  accident . 

Two  hours  after  the  accident  there  were 
three  men  at  the  door.  They  sent  in  their 
cards.  What  did  they  want?  Why.  they 
had  heard  the  "  lady  of  the  house  "  had 
had  a  serious  accident,  and  she  had  a  "  real 
case  "  against  the  railroad. 

How  had  the  shysters  found  out  about 
the  accident?  That  is  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.  If  you  want  to  make  an  honest 
doUar,  get  connections  with  some  shysters. 
They  willjpay  you  $5  for  every  "  tip  "  you 
hand  in.  They  will  do  the  rest  after  the 
'■  tip  "  is  delivered.  In  the  case  of  this 
woman  city  employee  there  was  no  doubt 
that  some  commuter  on  the  train  saw  the 
accident  and  notified  a  shjster.  Somebody 
else  notified  another  one. 

Tho  turned  away  from  the  door  at  her 
house,  this  injured  woman  had  no  peace  for 
days  afterward  at  lier  office  in  the  city. 
The  shysters  insisted  that  she  had  a  case 
and  she  should  press  it  agaipst  the  railroad. 

An  ambulance  was  clattering  through 
the  theater  district  on  Broadway.  It  was 
going  fast  because  of  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  patient  inside.  The  great  hurry, 
however,  eventually  caused  much  delay. 
The  ambulance  ran  over  a  man  crossing  the 
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infill  of  twofuldine  and  revoU- 
iiiffot'casional  in-ata  iu  lonneau. 
f""t  re»t,  in  addition  to  regular 
,i|iiipment  Four  cylinders  SH- 
in.li  bore  and  SK-inoh  stroke; 
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The  "32"  Coupe 

A  distinguished  addition 
to  a  distinguished  line 


^'*2(l,*  Kunnboiit,  Fnllj  Kqnlpped 

l;r>0  F  OB.  Detroit.  Fourcjrlin- 
ders.  20  H.  P.,  sliding  gears. 
Roseli  magneto,  top,  windshield. 
L'."!!!  lamps  and  generator,  oil 
lumps,  tools  and  horn. 


"S2"  Tonring  Car  or  Roadster, 
shown  at  right  of  six-passenger 
■  32".  fully  equipped,  t9':,  F 
(I.  K.  Detroit. 


First  View,  New  York  Motor  Show,  Jan.  11-18 

In  exterior  app)earance,  the  Hupmobile  Coupe  is  as 
unobtrusively  unique  and  as  well-balanced  as  tlie 
other  models  of  the  "32"  type. 
In  interior  finish  and  appointment,  it  is  rich  and  lux- 
urious— imported  Bedford    Cord  upholstery,   with 
side   walls   to    match    and    ceiling   done  in    heavy 
sati  1  ;    with  right-hand  control  and  room   for  three  adults 
in  comfort. 
The  coupe  rounds  out  the  line  of   Hupmobile  pleasure  cars, 
which   now   includes    two  touring  models  and   a  roadster, 
all  built  on  the  same  sturdy  "32"  chassis,  and  the  well- 
known  "20"  Runabout. 
The  entire   line   will  be  displayed    at  the   New    York   and 

Chicago  shows. 
Inspect  the  cars  there,  at  any  other  shows  or  at  the  dealer  s ; 
and  you  will  see  why  we  believe  the  Hupmobile  to  be,  in 
in  its  class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 

1243  Milwaukee  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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HOT  ASHES 
START  HRE 

Home  of  J.  C.  Barry 
Totally  Destroyed 


YesUnU;    afternoon    the    beautifol 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  C  Barry  of  Wood- 
lawn   was  razed   u>  the  grourd  b;r  a 
fierce  blaie  caus«d  by  hot  ashes  m  a 
wooden  box  standing  on  a  porch  in  the 
rear  of  the  house. 
^  I     Everj-  one  was  out  of  the  hoase  ex 
flo  '  rept  a  servant  girl,   who  dtscovered  the 
I        fire  only  after  it  had  made  bi^  headway 
|h»   She  quickly  phoned  to  SUUcn  No.   0 
,but  trie  whole  btjilding   was   a   raging] 
furnace  when  the  engme  a.-.d  truck  -i- 
nved. 
With   the   except 


Will  your  home  be  next? 

A  gust  ot  smoke,  a  tiny  flame,  then  a  blaze 
leaping  up  quick  and  fierce,  and  to  the  wooden 
barrel  — to  the  rickety  ash  can,  is  due  another 
of  those  devastating  hres. 

Protect  ^/iwr  home  by  using 

\T  r*  ■  •  >_   CAN — For  Ashei  and  Garbage. 
Witt  S   PAIL    For  General  Use 

the  real  1 1/ Ji  rep  roof  C3.n  nnd  pail,  all  steel,  not 
a  splinter  of  wood  in  them.  Close  fitting  lid 
keeps  in  all  sparks  and  ashes.  Steel  rim  keeps 
l>ottnni  of  the  can  and  paiioff  the  floor  Made 
of  corrnsated  steel,  galvanized  (rustproof ).  Witt's 
Cans  and  Pails  are  the  strongest— most  durable 
on  the  market  today.  They  cost  but  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  last  twii'e  as  long. 

Three  sizes  of  can  and  pail.  Have  your  dealer 
show  you  them  today.  If  he  hasn  t  Witt's  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  arefiiipplifd. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO, 

Dept.  K,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

LOOK  FOR  THE  YELLOW  UBEL 
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HELEN'S 
FAVORITE  FLOWERS 

Y  icitliiii:  o  Wealth  of  Rluoni* 

5  Packets  FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to 
as  many  lo\ers  of  flowers  as  possible,  we  will 
mail  you  five  packets  of  the  well-known  va- 
rirtics:  Joceph'i  Coat  of  Many  Colors,  Snap- 
dragon, The  Golden  Coreopsis,  Giant  Larkspur 
aiul  Mixed  Four-o'clock,  and  our  catalogue  in- 
cUiclcd,  if  yuii  will  send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  FIVE  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
mailing. 

The  catalogue  contains  all  the  Flower  and 
Vegetable  novelties  for  1913,  and  much  reli- 
able information  e.xplaming  in  detail  how  to 
plant.  One  million  packets  will  be  distributed 
this  vear.   M;iy  we  add  your  name  toour  list? 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

Est.  1845  47  Vesey  Street.  New  York 


All  About  Poultry  Keeping. 

K'c  Prnfitc  Robert  essex,  weii  known 
^  *  *W*IlO«  tiuou'-liout  Anioiifa.  after  a 
(Jiiaitcr  I'l'iitur  y'ri  Kxperioiice  In  all  Biiuicliesof  Poul- 
try-K«'fi>iiig  tills  How  to  Keep  Poultry  I'rofitablj/;  to 
Build  Houma  Correctly— fJconomically;  How  to  Suc- 
ceed. Also  all  about  Aiuoiica's  L:iri,'('f>t  Line  of  In- 
cubators. YouareinvituiUoseniiforourCatalogiiecontaining 
this  informiition,  valuable  alike  to  Fanciers,  Farmers,  Be- 
ijiim-  rs  and  I-'xp^rts.    It's  ['"Rfc^K.   Atldrcss  nearest  ofTice. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.  ^7-^!^  g^wtK 

Write  lor  73rd  Annual  Catalogue 

of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants 
DIRECTfromtheMostCompleteNursery 
Stock  in  America.    NO  AGENT'S  COM- 
MISSION TO  PAY.  Everyspecimentrueto 
species  and  in  prime  condition.  73  years  of 
honest  dealing.W'riteforcatalogue  TO-DAY. 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES, Box  .VM,Rochuier.  N.Y. 

anser  a  Barry 


Write  Today  for  our  new  1913 

I=^REE  CATALOGUE 

of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


SHRUBS,  PLANTS, 
VINES,  ROSES,  etc. 
Grown  by  us  in  the 
most  favored  spots 
of  sunny 

CALIFORNIA 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  nnd 
prices  ;ill  stock  tjrown  by  ns  in  onr  im- 
mense nurseries— eml)r:iciug  almost 
every  variet.v  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  vines,  plants,  shrubs,  evei - 
greens,  palms,  roses, etc.  It  also  lists  and  describes 
LITIIKK  KIKRANK'S  NE»TEST  CREATIO.N.S  in  plums, 
walnuts,  berries,  etc.,  for  which  we  are  aiithor- 
ized  commercial  pn>paKators  and  distributors. 

We  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Prompt  at- 
tention and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  All  stiK-k 
warranted  true  to  name. 

Our  Book —"  Calif omia  Horticulture" 

is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  information.  It  is 
the  result  of  our  '28  years'  experience;  tells  what, 
when  and  how  to  nlant,  prune  and  care  I'or  stock. 
Describes  over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  120  pages.  Sent  postpaid 
for  '&c  (coin  or  stamps). 

Price  catalogue  sent  free 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES.  Inc. 

Geo.  C   Roeding,  Pres.  and  Algr. 
Box  F        •        -        -        •       Fresno,  California 

Established  lUSf.     Paid  up  Capital  ti'Ki,(XKi. 


strwt.  As  tliM  vt'hifU'  caiiio  to  a  slop  aiul 
tho  tloctor  ami  tirivcr  jiluffil  lln>  iiijun-d 
man  in  lhi>  ainhiilum-i'.iwo  \\i'll-drt'sl,sltt'k- 
louking  in(li\  itiiials  jiiinpoil  on  to  the  rear 
.sl<'I>.  Tlu-y  l)<>th  liiul  canls  in  (hoir  liands, 
whicli  they  w«Tt'  trying  to  ton-*'  inU)  the 
chjtfhes  of  the  man  who  ha<i  been  run  over. 

"You  have  a  ea.se  I  "  they  shouted  in 
unison.  One  of  the  shysters  for  both 
were  of  that  ealHiiK  sueeeed»'d  in  handing 
his  eard  l)efore  the  ainhulance  surgeon 
kii'ked  both  of  them  <>IT. 

.\  similar  case,  to  ilhistrate  the  ixTscver- 
ance  of  tiies*'  indivitluals,  was  that  of  the 
rear-end  (iollision  on  a  street  ear  line  in 
Mrooklyn  last  summer.  During  the  wait 
lor  the  and)uhinees  some  one  "  tipped  "  off 
the  shysters.  They  arrived  about  the  time 
the  ambiilanees  did,  and  nearly  every 
mother's  son  of  them  stood  with  his  eard 
in  ids  hand — each  one  bearing  that  well- 
known  "  accident  ceases  a  specialty  " — 
ready  to  hand  it  to  one  of  the  injured 
persons. 

The  shysters  had  to  be  kicked  off  the 
back  of  the  ambulances.  As  the  injured 
were  carried  away  the  crowd  clustered 
around  two  men  who  were  fighting.  The 
row  was  between  two  shysters,  one  of  which 
had  slipped  his  card  into  the  hand  of  an  in- 
jured person  to  whom  the  other  one  liad 
begun  ad\'ances. 

But  in  railroad  and  street-car  accidents 
the  shyster  has  to  compete  with  the  adjust- 
er for  the  company.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
juster can  beat  the  shj-ster  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  sometimes  he  can  not.  It  is 
told  that  one  adjuster  in  Brooklyn,  on  find- 
ing that  a  person  injured  by  a  car  owned  by 
the  company  he  represented  was  already 
being  interviewed  by  a  shyster  preparatory 
to  a  damage  suit,  settled  the  matter  with 
the  shyster,  who  in  turn  settled  it  ^^^th  the 
injured  person — of  course,  to  the  latter's 
great  loss. 

One  New  York  shyster  is  said  to  ha\e 
removed  a  diamond  filling  from  an  accused 
pickpocket's  tooth  after  finding  that  he 
had  neither  cash,  watch,  gold  collar  but- 
tons, nor  marketable  old  clothes.  The 
pickpocket  then  was  given  a  longer  sen- 
tence than  he  would  have  received  had  he 
not  been  defended  bj^  the  shyster.  The 
Press  goes  on: 

One  of  the  "  best  "  bets  of  the  business 
is  to  look  out  for  some  young  blood  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  money  in  the  Tender- 
loin on  a  spree  and  then  landed  in  the  toils 
because  of  a  scrap.  Knowing  the  young 
fellow  will  go  to  almost  any  length  to  keep 
his  plight  a  secret  to  the  folks  at  home,  the 
shyster  puts  on  the  screws. 

"  Now,  look  here,  old  man,"  said  a 
slightly  disheveled  youth  who  appeared  in 
a  police  court  one  night  lately  after  spend- 
ing quite  a  time  and  a  little  coin  of  the 
realm  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the 
Tenderloin,  "  I  haven't  got  much  left.  The 
old  man  would  raise  h —  if  he  heard  about 
this.     Now  do  your  best  to  get  me  off." 

"  How  much  have  you  got?  "  asked  the 
shysters  who  clustered  about  him.  The 
sight  of  the  well-drest,  prosperous-looking 
young  angel  had  fired  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  legal  advisers  that  were  clustered  about 
the  police  court.  Picking  one  of  the  shys- 
ters out,  the  youth  addrest  him: 

"  Why,  I've  got  $8  left,"  turning  out  his 
pockets. 
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JAEGER  Porous 
Woolens  are  espe- 
cially recommended 
for  all  who  engage  in 
outdoor  recreation. 
Positive  protection 
against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Jaeger 
Woolens  prevent  chill 

Write  for  booklet 
of  particulars 
and  samples 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.W.S.Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave..  22  Maiden  Lane 

Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.    Boiton:  324  Boylston  St. 

Phila.:  1516  Chestnut  St.    Chicago:  126  N.  State  Si. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Hiilbs,  A'ines, 
SIiriibH,  etc., 

by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
factiongruaran- 
teed.  59  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
FruitaiidOr- 
n  a  in  e  n  t  a  1 
Trees.  1,200 
acres,  60  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  47 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Oera- 
niums,  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Canna.s, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
leS-Page  CataloB  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box  68,  Painesville.Oliio 


Grow  Fruit 

Wc  Tell  You  How 


Free 


Write  today  for  our  Book.  Know  the  profit  and 
satisfaction  in  growing  your  own  apples  and  other 
fruit.  Wetellyou  how.  Tell  you  what  to  select 
and  give  you  other  information  free.  Have  no 
agents.  Cut  their  prices  in  two.  Our  stock  is 
healthy  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Write  for  this  trustworthy  book  today. 
WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,  Allen  L.  Wood 
649  Culver  Road,  Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 
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Automatic  Standard  Incubator 

Used  by  leading  poultry  raisers.  Rated  stand- 
aid  by  experts,  with  aS  points  of  excellence. 
Chicks  como  large  and  vigorous  because  of 
licht  conditions  of  heat,  air  and  moisture. 
Fair  piico.  Freight  paid.  Catalog  free. 
P.  M.WICKSTRtJM,  Box  172,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
ratt  Kourt  ('«..  Ka>tern  l»i>itrilmtor.s  I*hila.,Pa. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I9t3  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  tnie  to  life.  It  tells  all 
abont  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Ineobatora,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  abovit  poultry 
houses  andliow  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  n«»ed  it.  Only  llie. 
C.  C.  SHOEUAKER,  Box    908  Freeport,  lU. 


latoot  Rnn\t   "Profitable    Poultry;"    128    pages 
lOlCol  OUllh  practical  facts,  180  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poultry. 
All  about  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry     This  Book,    lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc,  only  S  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTRY  FARM.   Box    55.   Clar.nda.  low. 
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"  That's  not  enough.  I  only  take  cases 
for  $25  at  the  least,"  said  the  shyster,  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  plight  of  the  unfor- 
tunate youth.  "  Can't  you  write  me  a 
check?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  dare  to,"  said  the  prisoner. 
V  The  old  !nan  would  cut  me  oiT." 

"  (iiveus  the  $S,  then,"  said  the  shyster, 
*'  and  that  pair  of  cuff  buttons;  they  hav»' 
a  diamond  in  them.  Have  you  got  a  gold 
collar  button?  " 

The  youth  had  two.  He  was  finall> 
arraigned  in  court,  let  off  with  a  sharp  repri- 
mand for  trying  to  burn  up  old  Manhattan 
in  his  search  for  pleasure,  but  ho  was  told 
by  the  shyster  who  had  his  case  that  it  had 
ail  been  "  fi.xt  "  because  of  the  $8,  a  pair  of 
•cuff  buttons  with  small  diamonds  in  them, 
a  garnet  stickpin,  and  two  collar  buttons. 
So  grateful  was  the  young  angel  that  he 
congratulated  the  shyster  on  his  skill  in 
Landling  the  case  and  getting  him  off. 

One  of  the  tricks  by  which  the  shyster 
fools  the  unsuspecting  is  the  "  friend  at 
court  "  racket.  When  some  person  is  ar- 
rested on  a  criminal  charge  the  crooked 
lawyer  says  to  him:  "  I  can  have  it  fixt  in 
a  short  time;  leave  it  to  me."  That  is  a 
straw  to  the  drowning  man  or  woman — 
drowning  in  a  sea  of  publicity,  with  big 
headlines  and  pictures  in  the  newspapers. 
To  proceed: 

Several  youngsters  on  the  East  Side 
spent  part  of  one  evening  collecting  the 
balls  from  the  front  of  as  many  pawnshops 
as  they  could  make  away  with.  They  in- 
tended keeping  them  as  souvenirs  of  the 
raids  they  had  made  and  possibly  intended 
selling  them  later  to  college  stuc  ents  who 
have  a  penchant  for  making  antique  col- 
lections to  show  their  prowess  and  bra^^ery 
in  such  fields. 

If  there  is  anything  your  Uncle  has  a  de- 
cided affection  for  it  is  the  three  balls  that 
hang  outside  his  store.  So  when  it  be- 
came known  that  an  organized  "  gang  " 
was  appropriating  all  the  gilded  spheres  in 
front  of  East  Side  pavvTishops  the  Uncles 
got  their  heads  together  and  declared  war 
to  the  knife.  Some  were  brand  new  gold 
balls,  and  cost  50  cents. 

The  offending  youths  were  rounded  up, 
at  least  the  two  ringleaders.  Their  fathers 
had  no  use  for  the  pawnbrokers'  signs,  but 
the  Uncles  refused  to  take  them  back  with- 
out some  "  legal  satisfaction."  No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  tell  whether  the  shys- 
ters -were  given  the  "  tip  "  by  any  of  the 
pa\vnbrokers,  but  it  appeared  certain  as  if 
something  had  ghen  the  news,  and  very 
swiftly,  to  the  stellar  lights  of  that  calling. 
Hardly  had  the  youngsters  been  locked  up 
when  each  of  the  two  fathers  concerned 
found  himself  in  a  howling  wilderness  of 
shysters.  With  one  accord  they  said  the 
youths  could  be  sent  up  the  river  for  five 
years. 

In  desperation  the  fathers  hired  two 
shysters  at  $50  apiece  to  close  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  in  each  case  the  "  friend  at  court  " 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  case  TR-ith*  severe  reprimands 
and  the  command  to  i-eturn  the  gold  balls 
to  each  and  every  indi\-idual  Uncle  from 
whom  they  had  been  taken.  The  strange 
part  about  it,  the  two  fathers  were  able  to 
swallow  whole  this  story  of  the  shysters, 
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Xjhats  the  Paper  ^ri)ou  to  use 
CONSTRUCTION  BOND 

You  will  hear  this  advice  from  the  most  important  and 
responsible  printers  and  lithographers  in  the  160  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  L^nited  S|tates.  Only  unquestioned  merit 
could  ever  secure  such  unanimous  support  from  those 
who  best  know  quality  and  values.  Qmstruction  Bond 
has  this  support  which  no  other  business  paper  enjoys. 

These  important  concerns  recommend  Construction  Hond  because 
they  have  produced  millions  of  high  class  letterheads  on  it  for  satisfied 
customers.  They  all  carry  Goiistruciinn  Bond  in  stock,  buying  it  in 
large  quantities  direct  from  us,  instead  of  thru  jobbers,  because  they 
thus  secure  a  price  closer  to  the  actual  cost  of  production.  \'ou  get 
the  benefit  of  these  economies  in  better  \  alue  for  your  money,  when 
you  have  your  stationery  produced  on  Construction  liond  by  any  of 
the  high  class  concerns  handling  it. 

Let  us  send  you  the  names  of  those  in  your  locality.  Write  us  on 
your  business  stationery  and  we  will  also  send  our  collection  of  25 
specimen  letterheads  produced  by  the  representative  printers  and 
lithographers  of  the  entiie  couiUry.  They  show  the  character  of 
stationery  you  can  secure  on  ain  of  the  nine  colors  and  four  finishes 
of   Construction    Bond. 

W.  E.  Wroe   &    Co.,    1012   South    Michigan   Avenue,  Chicago,    III. 

Impressii^Stationen;  at  a  Usable  Price 
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$92.50— Our  Price 
lor  Next  30  Days! 
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Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An    urtoiu' 

O.v..-  ..».-.. 1... 

S. 
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nrf|>i\)>  f  Biifl  Hiiuture  f.tr  privet**  use. 
Liou  m>m  mu'uk  thkt-vcB.  JM\  riden* 
iitM.  c.irc-lt'AMiif Htt.  i-i>'  S.iVfb  tiiO  u> 
n-nt.  SitVfM  ttmf,  ir<<rk,  tCfrrt/  ami 
C'>  M't  ut>  All  partti  i'ui  umI  Htt^il. 
rtiiiff%  furDUhetl      Absolutfly  ruitt- 


mn  f frinHnt>ntl>  titfht.     i^ructicAlly 

.^  n*«<;urvl>      Aniplt*  ri>oni  for  iHtUfiit 

Ua<lc     t>y    one  uf    the  largeat  inakcrt  vf 

M^n       l*rtiin|it.     Miff    ilrlivirry    ftiid     vat  is- 

'{•-•-M         I'   )tal    »*-iii  Itnlay  bi'iiit;!*  new  ^6-|>asr  lUui- 

ti>N<k  by  rrturn  maii 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
637>687  EcKleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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'  an(J  c«<>nsidt»red  them>ii?lve8  lucky  at  Koltinjf 
,  ihiir  two  soiw  off  with  iio  punishiiHiif . 

Thi-re  am  uupposcd  to  be  lO.CXX)  law- 
yers in  Now  York,  one  t6  every  27r>  inhabit- 
ants, and  it  has  be»ii  estimated  that  40 
per  cent,  of  them  ha\e  astrutcjfU-  for  e.xist- 
enee,  ;W|  per  cent,  nuike  a  fair  living,  20 
per  eenti  a  ^ood  income,  and  10  ju'r  cent  , 
the  Wig  corporation  lawyers,  make  any- 
where from  $2'>,tXK)  to"  $1(X),(XX).  The 
shyster  comes  pretty  near  {jetting  a  decent 
iiwonu',  tho,  by  his  tactics.  lie  is  uj)  niglit 
and  day,  like  the  "club  doctors"  on  the 
F^ast  Side,  who  attend  TKX)  patients  a  month 
for  15  cents  apiece.  In  \ew  York  county 
about  1(X)  names  of  illegitimate  lawyers 
have  in  the  last  year  been  stricken  from  the 
list. 


SLIPSHOD    ENGLISH 

is  Very  Apt  <o  Promote 
SLIPSHOD  THOUGHTS 

The  best  little  book  to  guard  you  from  slip- 
shod English  is 

"A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English" 

By  Frank  H .  Vizetelly.    75c.;  by  mail,  83c. 
Funk  &  VV agnails  Company,  New  York. 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
\lsiiiii;;  4  :ir<lN  ^iiiil  Sl:iiii|ii'il 
NI:ilioii<>r>  .  Correot  Styles  from 
»ii  tlccsKl  Shop  .-It  SIo<l<>r:itf  l>ri<TK.  Samples  upon  ve(|iiest 
I.VCKTT.  :n7  v.  rh:iil<-s  S|r<-<M.  Dalriinoi-o,  Hid. 


Upt-ii  »Uli  Ih 

No  K  reft  I  lie. 
H.  STEPHENSON.  Mfr 


"'^*^!P^"  Deep 
Underground         '"  ^^^ 
Garbage  Receiver     Ground 

Sav<-s  (he  hai  teiiii;.*  of  your  run  itn.! 
-I  riilenii)!  ut  guionge  trom  pi.uiuhng 
Mt  troZHiu-oniei't.-*.  9}e»i-siii  prae- 
lirnl  me.  It  |ia>s  to  luok  ns  up. 
Sold  (lirrot  from  factory.  Guaran- 
teed.     Send  tor  rircul.ir. 

52  Farrar  St.,  Lynn.  Mass. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

In  tach  towo  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 

V.IIJ  Bicycle.  tVri/t /or  sftr,.!.'  offer. 

J      We  Ship  on  Approval ui/Aiiu/ar^nt 
1  irposxt.  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  frtpay /rcitrht  on  every  bicycle. 
^--.       FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicf\:les. tires 

-  an'' sundnes.  /)o  no/ (^i<v  until  you  receive  our  cat- 

alog and  learn  o\iZunhtardo/firicrs3a<X  mar-uttous  sptciai  offset; 
TIraa,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  iaiiios.  sundries,  hnlfp^xcrs 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.   N-172  Chicago.  1)1 


"DON'TSHOUT" 

"1  hear  you.     I  can  hear  low  »s 
well  as  anybody.     "How?"     Oh. 
Romethinj!      new  —  T  H  1"^ 
MOKLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they   • 
are  invisible.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
1  hear  all  right. 

"The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  cars  what  glasses  | 
are  to  the  eyes       Invisible,  j 
comfortable,   weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust' 
it."     Over  one  hundi-ed  thou- 
taod  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772.  Perry  BWb..  Phila. 


BRENNAN'S  EXPENSE   ACCOUNT 

'  I  ^  H  K  Kood  women  who  have  been  forcing 
-*■  the  prices  of  butter  and  eggs  down- 
ward this  winter  by  going  into  the  business 
themselves  for  a  short  time  have  little  on 
Ignatius  Brennan,  of  Wheeling,  when  it 
comes  to  proving  that  we  often  pay  too 
much  for  things.  Brennan  did  not  go  into 
the  foodstuffs  market  to  protect  a  hungry 
public  from  greedy  trusts;  his  achievement 
wa«  in  an  altogether  differtjnt  field.  Politics 
was  his  line,  and  despite  the  fact  that  there 
were  not  enough  Democrats  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  [elect  him  State  Treasurer,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  a  real  public  service. 
He  adduced  some  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  cost  of  running  for  office  is  for 
some  reason  unnecessarily  high,  in  most 
places,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  become  a 
local  public  servant  should  be  regarded 
^yith  suspicion  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Brennan  spent  monej^  for 
nearly  everything  a  self-respecting  practi- 
cal politician  could  be  expected  to  spend  it 
for,  and  yet  he  managed  to  get  through  the 
campaign  without  bankrupting  himself  and 
his  friends.  He  also  showed  himself  to  be  a 
humorist  and  a  fairly  clever  wielder  of 
sarcasm,  as  is  seen  by  his  itemized  expense 
account  recently  filed  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  and  published  in  a  Charleston 
telegram  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

.Securing  nomination  by  purchase $2.  25 

liailroad  fare — Baltimore  &  Ohio  mostly, 

splendid  system 80. 00 

Pullman  Company  of  Illinois 9!  25 

Tips  to  Republican  Pullman  porters 2. 10 

Dining-car — for  meals  en  route 14 .  00 

Tips  to  Bull  Moose  waiters 2  00 

Hotels 100 .  00 

Hostelrie^,  posing  as  hotels C5.00 

Tips  to  "non-pledged"  (?)  Republican 

waiters    5 .  25 

Trips  by  auto 17 .  50 

Livery  hire  (candidates'  rates) 20.00 

(Ordinary  rates  about  $6.) 

"  Workers  "  (?)  (well  named) 25 .  00 

Postage 4 .  50 

Cards  (not  playing-cards) 7 .  50 

Cuts  of  my  "mug" 12.00 

Buttermilk,  pop.  seltzer,  beer,  ale,  whiskv, 
highballs,  cocktails  for  myself  arid 
friends;    over    which    we    discust    our 

majorities   35.00 

Bromo  seltzer,  salts,  liver  pills,  Turkish 
baths,    etc.,    for    myself    (the   morning 

after)   7 .  00 

Stationery 4 .  50 

Incidentals , 45 .  00 

Total $457 .  85 

(This    includes    ."  loans "     (?)    without 


EsterbrooK 


steel  Pens 

250    St>le^ 


Esterbrook' s  Inflex- 
ible No.  322  is  the 
favorite  pen  in  banks 
and  with  accountants. 
It  makes  fine,  clear 
figures;  the  ink  dries 
immediately — no  need 
of  blotting. 

There's  an  Esterbrook 
Pen  for  every  purpose — 
fine,  medium  and  broad 
points. 

Ask  yoDr  stationer. 

Write  for  illustralfd  hankUt. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen 
Mfg.  Co. 

95  John  Street.   New  York 

Works:  Camden.  N.  J. 
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CON 
VER- 

SA- 
TION 


By  MARY 
GREER  CONKLIN 


WHAT  TO  SAY  AND 

HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

In  this  book  Mrs.  ConUliii 
analyzes  with  sensible  com- 
ment and  sound  logic  the 
elements  of  good  conversa- 
tion. .She  not  only  points 
out  bad  conversational  hab- 
its, but  substitutes  good 
ones  in  their  places;  and 
certainly  consciousness  of 
the  pitfalls  and  niceties  of 
conversation  will  enable 
talkers  to  reveal  the  best 
that  is  in  them.  Converiation: 
WKat  to  Say  and  How  to  Say  It, 
by  Marv  Greer  Conklin, 
i2mo.  Cloth,  75c  net;  by 
mail,  82c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  N.Y. 


The  Right  of  the  Child 

to  be  Well   ^^^^rge'e. 

Dnrn       ^^^^^^^dawson,  Ph.D. 

-^^^^^  Professor  of  Psychology.  Hart- 
ford School  of  ReligiousPedagogy 

This  new  book  on  the  new  Science  of  Eugenics 

has  a  distinct  mission  in  the  world  of  men  and 
women.  It  looks  to  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  natural,  normal  way.  It 
recognizes  moral  economy  on  a  biological  basis. 
It  urges  parenthood  as  the  supreme  object  of 
being,  fit  selection  and  wise  preparation  as  a  ne- 
cessity thereto.  12mo,  cloth.  75c  net;  postpaid, 
820.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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A  new  and  interesting  cata- 
log of  Books  for  Physicians 

just  published.  Yours  for  the 
asking.     Modern,  usable  and 
interesting  works  on  Gynecol- 
ogy,   Dermatology,     Pediat- 
rics, Obstetrics,  various  sm-- 
gical  works;  bookson  Genitn- 
Urinary   Diseases,  Venereal 
Diseases,   Psychology.  Elec- 
trical    Treatment,    Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  etc.,  etc.  Send 
a  post-card  today,  and  we  send  t)ie 
catalog  by  mail.  Noagentwill  botlit-r 
you.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

Physicians 
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security  or  anything  else,  hold-ups,  round- 
ups, tickets  for  raffles  and  balls  never 
pulled  off,  prescriptions  for  "  sick  "  (?) 
people,  subscriptions  to  magazines  1  don't 
want,  donations  to  churches  outside  of  my 
own  parisli  when  I  am  back  two  j'ears  in  my 
pew  rent  at  home,  etc.) 

(Signed)    Ignatius   Brennan. 


THE  SPICE  OP  LIFE 


As    Usual. — "  Ilow'd    he    come    to    go 
crooked?  " 

"  Playing  straight  tips." — Houston  Post. 


Now  We  Know. — Son — "  Why  do  peo- 
j)lc  say  ■  Dame  (lossip  '  ?  " 

Father — "  Because  they  are  too  polite 
to  leave  off  the  '  e.'  " — Le  Crabbc. 


Too  Busy. — The  awarding  of  the  Xohel 
peace  prize  this  year  has  been  abandoned. 
All  the  writers  seem  to  have  enlisted  as 
war  correspondents. — Peoria  Herald-Tran- 
script. 


Inexperienced. — "  Did  you  ever  dress  a 
chicken?  " 

"  No,  my  girls  are  all  boys.  But  I 
understand  it  costs  a  heap  of  money." — 
Houston  Post. 


.\  Minority.  —  First  Clerk  —  "  How 
many  people  work  in  your  office?  " 

Second  Clerk — "  Oh,  I  should  say 
roughly  about  a  third  of  them." — London 
Sketch. 


Hospitable.—"  Well,  did  New  York 
appeal  to  you?  " 

"  Yes.  It  was  '  welcome  '  when  I  came, 
and  '  well  done  '  when  I  went." — Cornell 
Widow. 


The  Captain's  Voice. — He — '  Ah,  dar- 
Ikig,  may  1  be  your  captain  and  guide  your 
bark  down  the  sea  of  life?  " 

The  Widow — "  No;  but  jou  can  be 
my  second  mate." — Life. 


Tough  Indeed. — Employee — "  I  would 
like  more  salary.  I  am  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

Employer — "  Sorry,  but  I'll  have  to  re- 
duce it.  I  am  going  to  get  married  my- 
self."—-Sydney/  Post. 


Kansas  Diagnosis. — An  Emporia  girl 
was  complaining  to  her  chum  the  other  day 
of  the  way  her  steady   was  treating  her. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  him  the  mitten?  " 
the  friend  asked. 

"  It  isn't  a  mitten  he  needs,  it's  a  pair 
of  socks;  he's  got  cold  feet,"  was  the 
answer. — Emporia  Gazette. 


Disconcerting. —  '  What  does  this  nation 
need?  "  shouted  the  impassioned  orator. 
"  What  does  this  nation  require,  if  she  steps 
proudly  across  the  Pacific,  if  she  strides 
boldly  across  the  mighty  oe*ean  in  her  march 
of  trade  and  freedom?  I  repeat,  what  does 
she  need?  " 

■'  Rubber  boots,"  suggested  the  grossly 
materialistic  person  in  a  rear  seat. — 
Exchange. 
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Regijterea 
Trade  Mark 


Estabiishea 
Half-a  Century 


Annual  Sale 

At  the  "Linen  Store" 

Our  Annual  Sale  means  to  experienced  shoppers  the 
opportunity  to  buy  many  of  the  choice  treasures  of  our 
collection  at  exceptionally  attractive  prices. 

Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  ^oods  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  in  Table  Linens  alone  there  are  194 
designs  in  this  Sale.  There  is  not  an  old  or  undesirable 
pattern  in  this  lot. 

The  goods  are  offered  at  ver\  substantial  and  bona- 
lide  reductions  from  our  customary  retail  prices. 

The  Sale  includes  Table  Cloths,  Napkins,  Towels, 
Blankets,  Bed-spreads,  Sheets,  Pillow-cases,  French  and 
Domestic  Lingerie,  Corsets,  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses,  Waists, 
Ladies'  Neckwear  and  Hosiery. 

The  Sale  will  commence  Thursday,  January  2nd, 
and  will  continue  throughout  the  entire  month. 

32-page  Booklet  describing  these  goods  in  detail  mailed  free  on  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

5th  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  New  York 
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NEW    JERSEY 


Princeton 


The  ideal  home  town 
where  li%'ing  is  delightful 
all  year  around.  Equally 
distant  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — express  train 
service. 

Rentals  $300  to  S6000  a 
year.  Tastefully  fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Other  desirable  proper- 
ties in  town  and  country 
for  sale  or  rent,  furnished 
or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office  56  Cedar  Street 


SOUTHERN    FARMS 

DON'T  VOU  WANT  A  FARM    HOME 
in  the  mild,  healthful  Southern  States.    Fine 
grazing,  truck  and  general  farming  lands  >10 
to  f3U  an   acre— easy  terms.     Poulln'.  fruit, 
truck  pay  $50  to  J300  an  acre.    Land  lists  and 
"  Southern    Field  "   magazine  free. 
M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern   Railway,  Room  57,   Washington. 

FLORIDA 


SOUTH  CAKOLINA 
FOR  RENT 

New  furnished  bungalows  in  the  pines.  High 
— healthy.    Trollev  line.     Address 

W.\LKER,  RAVEN  EL  &  CO., 
Dept.  L,  Real  Estate  Columbia,  S.  C. 


BROOKSVILLE  (Fla.)  BOARD  OF 
TRADE  will  assist  new  settlers.  400  already 
secured:  l.OUOmore  wanted.  The  famous 
.Annuttalagga  Hammock,  largest  body  of 
liardwood  land  in  State,  adjoins  Brooksville. 
Altitude  300  ft.  Only  16  miles  from  Gulf:  per- 
fect natural  drainage:  rich,  fertile  soil;  clay 
subsoil;  no  swamps  or  marshes:  mild,  healthy 
climate.  Best  district  for  citrus  fruits,  truck 
and  staple  crops:  grapefruit  groves  yielding 
as  high  a-s  f  1.000  per  acre;  80  bu.  corn  to  the 
acre  without  fertilizer.  Write  today  for  Book 
of  Facts  (Free)  showing  opportunities  here. 
Modem  towni,  good  roads,  all  conveniences. 
BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Box  726,  Brooksville,  Fla. 

DK  LAND.  FI>OKII>A.  Healthful, 
beautiful,  progressive.  An  ideal  winter  re- 
sort; best  all  year  'round  town.  Information 
and  descriptive  literature  from  Secretary, 
Business  League,  De  Land,  Florida.- 

SOUTHWEST    FARMS 

Little  Farms ,  A  little  farm  in  a  co-opera- 
tive community  will  get  you  "'  back  to  the 
land"  and  assure  a  li\-ing.  No  rent  and  rais- 
ing a  little  more  than  you  eat  soon  solve  the 
problem.  There  are  a  number  of  such  colonies 
along  the  Santa  Fe.  Forinfoimation  address 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
A.T.&S.F.  Ry.,  1811  Ry.  Exch,  Chicago. 
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uTcPanama  Canal 

W  c>t  Itiuif^.  liL-riiimia  ami 
the  Spdiiisli  Main. 

7  CRUISES  by  S.   S.  Vk 
toria  LtiiNt    and   the  S    S. 
Moltke    during  Jan.,  I'l-b  , 
M.ir.  and  Apl. 

S.  S.  CINCINNATI 

1 17,000  Tons)  2<;  days  troni 
New  Vork  Feh.ist.  21  ruises 
from  Nf\N  Orleans,  Jan  23, 
Feb.  10,  by  .s  S.  Kronprinz- 
essin  Cecilie. 

Weekly  Tours 

to  JAMAICA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cuba.  Hayti, Colombia, Cost*  Rica 

by  •PKINZ'  and  other 

steamer^  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

Write  for  full  information 
Hamburg-AmericaD   Line 

41-4S  BreadwaT,  New  York 

Hoston,  Pliiladelphia, 

Hittsburijli,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco, 

St.  Louis. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCQMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  the  World 

Including  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, Jan.  22. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

I'our  Magniiiieiit  Tours, 
Lin.  2;,  I'eb.  b,   Feb.  20,  June  28. 

ORIENTAL  LANDS 

Egypt  with  or  without  the  Holy 
Land,  including  Mediterranean 
Countries,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  19. 

JAPAN 

Cherrv  Blossom  Tours     Trans-Si- 
berian Route  optional.. 
F"eb.  15,  Marcli  15. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

."^pain.  Algeria,  Italy  &  Riviera 
Frequent  departures  Jan.  to  May. 

Vnitoiis  t>ura  of  each  typt'  —  Smalt  Parties. 
l<l<.-al  LeadtM  s     Tlir  hest  t>f  evt-rytiiiiijl 
Sfiid/in'  bonk  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306  Waishington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


l>fr«<>ii:ill>     4  oiKliK-KMi    F:irtii"i.  in 

ll:l\.   *llliie   ;llllt   Jlll^    to  I  ll(> 
<'0.\'l'l.\l-:\T  .IM»   IIICltl><ll    ■.••I.l'> 

.voim.%1 .  su'iatK.v  a  iti':.v.M.«itK 

SKNl)  KUR   ITI.NKRARIES. 
"  V  /in7'e  unequalled  facilities  for  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  front 
Xe^a'  }  'ork  or  Boston .      II  'rite  J  or  a7ty  in- 
fortnation  pertaining  to  travel . 

George  E.  Marsters 

•24S  Washingti.il  St  .  Bost,.ii    31  W    SOth  St  .  N    Y 


A1 


XTHOUSE'S 

The  service  and  provision 

for  your  pleasure  and   coni- 

'lutmake  Althouse  Toursthe 

ideal,  care  free  method  of 
t/aveling.  Orient.  Mediterranean.  British  Isles. 
^«'an«linavia.  "Around  theWorld."  Send  for  booklets 
Althouse  Tours  Company,  1336 Walnut  St,  Phila. 
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SELECT 
FOREIGN 
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-^  I-  t_       ^^^OKJI 


T-Pl>XVE.I_      &     TOUF^  ■ 


tSWEDEN  andOENMARkX 

SCAI>IDlr><>WI.«,rN  TRAVEL  BOREAO 

13  SROAOWAy.  OEm'L.AOEINCV.  NEWyORKClIir 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
bed  Open  and  Cloied 
Autornobilea  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  moat  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  (including 
57.000  on  the  Continent' 
in  Cars  hired  Irom  ua. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"  Throush  Europe  in  an 
Auto."  fully  describes  our 
services.     Free  on  request. 

IV  rile  lo  us  a  tout  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Eur 


! 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London.  England 


For  a 
Winter  Trip 


BERMUDA 


AcburminL-  little  inland  world,  only  48  hours 
frnm  New  Vorli.  Climate  mild  but  invigor- 
ating. Suppi'l)  driving,  saddle  riding,  golf, 
tenuis,  \achtine,  and  sea  tiacbing. 

we.?k'n%wn  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

provitli's  true  comfort  in  full  measure: 
miifiern  service  throuehout,  includiug  elec- 
tric light,  telephones,  tjrilj  roora.  tiled 
^wiinmint;  pool.     Open  December  to  May. 

Howe  &  Tworoger,  Mgrs.,  tlamilton,  Bermuda 


TRAVEL  WITH  DUNNING 

EtiVPT  AND  PALESTINE: 
Jaiuiaiy,  P'ebruary,  JLircli,  April,  May,  June. 

AROUND  THE   WORLD 

March    (short),    October   (loiigK 

SPRING  AND  SUi^LMER,tours  to  Europe. 

World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  Zurich. 

Private  parties  a  specialty. 

II.   \V.  UlI.\.M.\ti  A  CO. 
10*i  Conirresatiunal   lloil^e     -    -     -     ltu>ton,  Mass. 
SpreekleH  Tall   Hldg.        -----     ^an  Franeii.cu 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  THE  ORIENT  in  Feb.. 
March  and  April,  f650  upward.  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPE.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings." a  booklet  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  sailings  for  all  lines. 
■  lie  Eager  Tonr!i,.'il)!«.N.  Charles  St.,  Raltimore.Hd. 


Kgrypt.  Palestine,  Greece,  Jan.  25,  Aprd 
■1.  Co-operative.  Kest  value.  L-owest  price. 
Thorough,  extensive,  leisurely,  luxurious. 
Small  select  party.  Conducted  by  Prof.  Libby. 
LIBBY  TRAVEL  CLUB,  SPARTANBURG,  S.C. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  S,'",',?'," *. , 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  unth  >naps. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  PrestonSt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CI  ID  n  DC    Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours 

LUnLlrC   ^"rlSlS?      They  cover  tlnee 

~   distinctive   grades   of   travel. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  Boston 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAl.VK  rOlRS.    (il,E.\!iKALI.S.  N.  T. 


Europe 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
Januiir  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best   management,    best    testimonials, 

the  lowest  prices  in  the  World. 

TEMPLE   lOl'KS,  8  Reacoa  Street   Boston,  Uast. 


Orient 


and 


SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 
AUSTRALIA  19  DAYS 

VIA    HONOLULU    AND    SAMOA 

I'hr  1'lt.a.aiitekt  uiid   >lu.t  t'umfurtable  Ruut« 

sl-I.KMIIU  IttlN  "-(lui-.M  lO.tHHJt.ai  btianierii 
•    slKllUA  so.\ci.MA      and       VK.NTl'RA     ■ 

i  OH  UKsT.HKt'RKATIO.N  ami  l>l,KASl'KI';  no.itlicr 
lri|i  r.,iiipaie>  uilli  this    111    Nl'IDIKII  i.r  niXTIII. 

STEVENHON  naicl  i.t  Siiiiioa  :  ".No  part  ..f  tli.^' 
w.,rl«l  i-Afits  till-    same  ultiai'tive  pi-wei   iip,,ii  the 

$iTo  Honolulu  ;f.'::;.u*lX;  Sydney  $300 

HOI'MCIIIK  noRI.I)  ^tKMI  !>ti'iil,in:  .«:i;,'>  Jiirl 
caliiii.  via  Ciyloii.  Kfipt.  Ilalj.  etiv  LiU.. al  ali.p- 
ovi-rs. 

Sailings  evei'T  two  weeks:  Jan.  14.28,  Feb.  11. 
25  ,  ell'.  Write  .M  wire  NOW  fc.i  Ia-rtli9.  SeiiU 
fur  f<,Mrr 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
673  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


University  Travel 


^^Oi»^ 


THK  HIKDITKKUANLAN 
THK  NILE 
PALESTINE 
OllEECE 

.Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Athe?ia  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send  for  illustrated  antiouneemeni. 
BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  Hoston 
New  Vork  Office  22.')  Fifth  Ave. 


On  Your    Summer  European   Trip 

do  nut  fail  tu  visit 

VICHY 

the  famous  spa  and  health  resort 
on  the  lines  of  the 

Paris-Lyon-Mediteranee  Ry. 

the  standard   line  of 

RR/VINCE 

five  hours  from  Paris 

Splendid  new  hotels  and  comfortable 
pensions  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Vou  can  spend  your  vacation  at 
Vichy  for  a  smaller  ex- 
penditure than  at  any 
good  resort  in  America. 
Full  information  and 
descriptive  pamphlets 
from 

P.  L.  M.  General  Agency 
Z81  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptnessassiired.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer,624  F.St. Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procurea  througii  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  iree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg., Washington. D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Facts  abovit 
Prizes,  Reuiards,  Jnvenlions  H'anted,  etc. 
Send  10  cts.  postage  for  valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.C.  Established  186G 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material, 
Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musi- 
cal Pieces,  Entertainments  lor  all  occasions. 
Make  Up  Goods,  Large  Catalog  free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Kept.  34,  Chicago, 


FOR  ART  LOVERS 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an   lialian  artist 
about  1835. 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  aie  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  The>  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  J.iOOO.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  picture? 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  123  The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d 
St.,  New  Vork  City. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendskeicli  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLL-ARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  .Spare  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co., 
,53K  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  Vork. 


Learn  to  write  advertisenients,  earn  f25  to 
JlOO  a  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
mail //otc  to  Increase  Your  Income.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  .All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  i  Mfis.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAIN.S.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE.  Controlling  interest  in  well 
established  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
MANUFACTURING  CO.  Senior  partner 
wishes  to  retire.  Address  C.W.YOUNG, 
Times  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEN  and  WOMEN  wanted  for  Government 
positions.  JW.OO  month.  Parcels  Post  means 
thousands  of  appointments.  Write  for  list  of 
positions  open.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Department  K  50,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PREPARATORY  -SCHOOL 
FOR  SALE— A  controlling  interest  in  one 
of  the  largest,  best  known  and  best  equipped 
preparatory  schools  for  boys  in  the  South. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  Prepara- 
tory School,  P.  O.  Box  926,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


Agents— Portraits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  2.5c.  Views  Ic.  30 
days'  credit.     .Samples  and  catalog  free. 

CONSOI.IDAIKD  PORTKAIT  Co. 

Dept.  2376, 1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


AGENTS  — GET  IN  TOUCH  WITH  A 
HOUSEHOLD  Specialty  proposition  that 
will  bring  you  S40  to  S75  a  week. 

AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  CO., 
Div.  L,  LEMON  r,  ILLS 
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So  Beware. — One  swallow  doesn't  make 
a  suiniiKT,  but  it  breaks  a  New  Year's 
resolution. — Life. 


Ouch  !  —  "  What  are  you  thinking 
about?  " 

"  Just  nothing." 

"  You  always  were  an  egotist." — Town 
Topics. 


Partial  Obedience. — Doctor — "  You'll 
have  to  cut  out  some  of  this  wine,  woman, 
and  song  business;  it's  killing  you." 

Patient — "  All  right,  doc;  I'll  never 
sing  again." — Wisconsin  Sphinx. 


Bad  Both  Ways. — Knicker — "  It  is  ter- 
rible the  way  parents  make  their  babies 
work  at  night." 

YouNCPOP — "  And  it  is  terrible  the  way 
babies  make  their  parents  work  at  night." 
— New  York  Sun. 


Sea-food. — "  What's  daughter  doing?  " 

"  Making  shrimp  salad." 

"  I  didn't  know  we  had  any  shrimp  in 
the  house." 

"  We  haven't,  but  there  is  one  going  to 
call  on  her  this  evening." — Houston  Post. 


Our  Need. — "  There  is  some  great  force 
lacking  in  this  country  to-day,"  observed 
the  Sage. 

"  Yes,"  commented  the  Wise  Guy. 
"  What  this  country-  needs  is  a  fool-killer 
who  ^^'ilI  stay  on  the  job." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Old  Method.—"  How  did  Skimmels 
make  his  money?  " 

"He  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
dairymen  who  left  you  in  doubt  whether 
water  had  been  put  in  the  milk  or  milk 
had  been  spilled  in  the  water."' — Waslt- 
ington  Star. 


Slight  Mistake. — '  I  understand  you 
went  over  to  Crimson  Gulch  and  lynched 
the.i^Tong  man?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Three-finger  Sam.  "  You 
can't  Ijmch  the  wrong  man  in  Crimson 
Gulch.  We  jest  got  Piute  Pete  a  little 
bit  ahead  of  his  turn." — Washington  Star. 


No  Alternative. — Wife — "  Why  did  you 
tell  the  Batsons  that  you  married  me  be- 
cause I  was  such  a  good  cook,  when  you 
know  I  can't  even  boil  a  potato?  " 

Hubby — "  I  had  to  make  some  excuse, 
my  dear,  and  I  didn't  know  what  else  to 
say  !  " — London  Opinion. 


Too  Hospitable. — One  day  an  inspector 
of  a  New  Y'ork  tenement-house  found  four 
families  living  in  one  room,  chalk  lines 
being  drawn  across  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  mark  out  a  quarter  for  each  family. 

"  How  do  you  get  along  here?  "  inquired 
the  inspector. 

"Very  w^ell,"  was  the  reply.  "  Only, 
the  man  in  the  farthest  corner  keeps 
boarders." — Ererybody's  Magazine. 


Good  Rea.son. — Bertie — "  What  makes 
you  tliink  \'\i'  got  a  sense  of  humor?  " 

Gertie — "  Your  self-appreciation."  — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


Old  Ocean  at  it  s  Best. 
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One  h  u  n  d  re  d 
hours  in  the  gold- 
en "latitudes"  of 
the  sea  — 

New  York- -New  Orleans 

10,600.Ton 

Southern  Pacific 

STEAMSHIPS 

This  is  a  trip  you  should 
not  miss.  Make  it  a  part 
of  your  route  when  you 
^o  to  California,  proceed- 
ing from  New  Orleans  \  ia 
the  Southern  Pacific  Sun- 
set Route.  Book  for  this 
trip  —  at  least  one  way — 
to  the 

Mardi  Gras 

America's  most  famous 
and  picturesque   revel. 

Steamship  Momus  from  New  York,  January  29th 


r^km 
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Round    ^^{^ 

Incindins[  berth  and  meals  on  ship.      If 
you  u'ant  further  information,  write  to 


One  way  rail 
if    you    wish 


L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Room   13 


1158  Broadway 

i2Tlh  Street) 


366  Broadway 

I  Franklin  Street  i 


NEW    YORK 


1   Broadway 

(Bowling  Green; 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 

For  Men  and  Women  —  enilwdy  every   lea- 
Inre    of    comfort,    style   and   durability.  Com- 
bining;  the  |>raotic:il    su^ge^tions  of    the  nui^t 
M-onhnent  iJders     of   two    continents   and   our 
tliiity    years    inaniifartu ring  experience 
Srud  for    iltitstrated  cataiofjue  U  describino 
st'.les  and  accessories  and    giving  the  names 
of  niani/  pruminent  users. 
Tbe  Mehlbach  Saddl^  Co.,   104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  liiipruved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 
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The  Desk 


With  Brains 

1.  an  a  workman  do  best  work  with 
tool-  he  ii>cs  oftetie>t  scattered  all  over 
the -hop? 

What  would  voii  think  of  a  carpenter, 
or  machinist,  wno  didn't  keep  his  most 
important  tools  uithin  reach  ! 

And — vour  time  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  ^.ar^entersand  machinist,  isn't  it  ? 

What  about  yotii  work-bench  ? 

lias  //  places  for  the  tools  you  need  to 
ii-.e  oftene«t  —  lists  —  reports  —  informa- 
tion -  data? 

The  B-M  "Desk  with  Brains"  is  a 
compU-te  ?««//('-^^;/<.7;  — includiuf;  all  the 
conveniences  of  old  fashioned  desks  and, 
in  ,uidi!ion,  it  has  places  for  your  im- 
portant, and  often  used,  records. 

Vou  can  have  a  I5-M  '"Desk  with 
Brains"  which  will  exactly  fit  your  spe- 
cial needs  bei  auM-  it  is  built /;«>«  inter- 
changeable fractional  sections— \>\\\.  to- 
gether a->  you  wish. 

Over  8,000  combinations  are  possible. 

Write  today  for  our  chart  showing  the 
parts  you  could  have  put  into  a  "  Desk 
with  Brains"  for  your  own  use.  This 
de>k  would  save  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  most  valuable  man  in  your  business 
-  yourself. 

Write  for  the  B-.M  "Desk  with  Brains" 
chart  and,  with  it,  we  will  send  you  our 
latest  book— "Filing  Systems."  It,  also, 
is  worth  your  having.    Address 

Drowne  -  JVlorse    Lompany 

1201  McKinney  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

BRANCHES:  NewYorkCity— 82-84  Ful- 
ton Street;  Philadelphia— 707  Arch 
Street;  Baltimore  —  log  N.  Frederick 
Street;  Washington  —  Comer  nth  and 
F  Su-eets;  Milwaukee— 432-43^  Broad- 
way; San  Francisco— 61  Post  Street;  St. 
Loui»-  312  E    Broadway. 

Export  Distributors — B.  Souto  Co.,  108 
(■reenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dealers — The  B-M  Quality  Line  is  exten- 
sively advertised  and  ours  is  an  "  Exclu- 
sive Agency  ProDosition."     Write  us. 
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Susiiestive. — "  How   do  you   pronounce 
(If  It 


January  Dividends  and   Christmas 
Money  Profitably  Re-invested 


Positive  Security  —  liberal  interest  return 
withotit  having  to  tie  up  your  money  for  a 
long  period  of  time  is  offered  in  the 

6%  CERTIFICATES 

issued  by  this  Company. 

Theise  certificates  run  for  two  years  or  as 
mtich  longer  as  you  desire. 

They  are  withdrawable  on  demand  at  any 
time  after  two  years.  Issued  in  amounts  of 
$100  or  more.  Interest  checks  are  mailed 
piomptly  January  1st  and  July  1st.  In  17 
years'  experience  there  has  never  been  a 
day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or 
in  paving  principal  when  due  or  demanded. 

fVrite  toiicty  for  booklet  giving Jull  details. 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

104S  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


u.x»*    ; 

"  Kinu'    it    with    '  (•nM)ks      luul 
nut  far  off." — lionlon   Tran.'ifrii>l. 


vou  ro 


I  thoufffht  you 


Limitations.  —  Bellk  - 

couhl  kftp  a  stHTet!  " 

(iK.\ck;— "  Well,  I  k«-pt  it  lor  a 
Do  you  think  I  am  a  t-old-storage 
house?  " — Town  Topics. 


\v»'»-k. 
ware- 


Not  Exacting.—"  I  explained  to  George 
when  he  proposed  that,  of  course,  he  could 
not  e.xpeet  me  to  cook." 

"  What  did  he  say?  " 

"  That  he  only  expected  me  to  try." — 
Buffalo  Express. 
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A  Constitutfonal.— .\  little  four-year-old 
girl  was  walking  with  her  mother,  when  a 
caterpillar,  the  first  she  had  ever  seen, 
crawled  in  front  of  them. 

"  Mu\'ver,  muvver  !  "  she  cried  exci- 
tedly. "  Look  !  Your  muff's  little  girl  is 
out  taking  a  walk  !  " — Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CIIAHi 


In  this  column,  to  decide  quetliont  concerning  the  correct  ute 
o(  wordt,  thr  Funic  &  WagnalU  Standard  Dictionary  if  ron- 
iulted  a«  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  8.  C."  Baltimore,  Md.—"  Which  Is  cor- 
n-ct:  'I  am  familiar  with  th(^  lay  of  the  laad,'  or 
'1  am  familiar  with  the  lie  of  the  land".'" 

Both  words  are  in  good  u.se  in  the  sense  that  your 
statement  call.s  for.  but  "lay"  seem.s  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  having  more  specifically  this  particular 
meaning. 

•  M.  M  .  •  Whlttler.  Cal. — "  Please  state  the  dis- 
tinction between  'meet'  and  'pass.'  When  two 
vehicles  come  together  from  opi)osito  directions, 
do  they  meet  and  pass,  or  simply  meet,  and  does 
pass  imply  that  they  were  going  in  the  same 
direction'.'" 

They  may  "meet"  and  "pass"  each  other  when 
they  move  in  opposite  or  difTering  directions;  one 
may  "overtake"  and  "pass"  the  other  when  they 
move  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  first  case,  a 
statement  may  be  limited  to  either  one;  In  the 
second,  only  the  one  moving  faster  can  pass  the 
other. 

"S.  W.  C,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Is  there  any 
defect,  either  of  grammar  or  of  good  English,  in 
the  sentence,  'This  building  evidences  the  ability 
of  John  Smith,  the  architect  who  designed  the 
same'?" 

It  would  be  much  better  to  say  "  who  designed 


Foreign 

December  22. — The  steamship  Florence  is 
wrecked  near  St.  Johns.  N.  F.,  and  22  officers 
and  members  of  the  crew  and  one  passenger 
are  drowned. 

Decemljer  23. — Prince  Ludwig.  the  new  Bavarian 
Regent,  vetoes  a  plan  to  depose  the  mad  King 
Otto  and  place  Ludwig  on  the  throne. 

An  agreement  to  neutrality  regulations  in  ac- 
cordance with  treaty  provisions  drawn  up  by 
the  Hague  Conference  is  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Deimiark. 

Charles  Hardinge.  Viceroy  of  India,  is  injured 
by  a  bomb  at  Delhi. 

December  24. — Kdouard  Detaille,  the  famous 
military  painter,  dies  in  Paris. 

December  26. — Premier  Raymond  Poincare  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  President  of  France. 
The  election  by  the  National  Assembly  will 
be  held  on  January  17. 
A  news  dispatch  says  100  Mexican  federals  are 
slain  by  rebels  near  Durango. 

Domestic 

Washington 

December  21. — William  Corcoran  Eustis,  of 
Washington,  is  appointed  chairman  of  the 
inaugural  committee  by  National  Democratic 
Chairman  W.  F.  McCombs. 

December  22. — Commissioner  of  Corporations 
Conant  says  the  water  lines  of  the  United 
States  are  controlled  by  a  railroad  combine. 

General 

December  20. — The  Government  sues  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  at  Los  Angeles  to  recover 
*  45,000  acres  of  oil  lands,  valued  at  $250,000,000, 
in  the  Coahnga  district  of  California. 
The  Managers'  Committee  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads rejects  the  demand  of  the  locomotive 
firemen  for  two  firemen  on  the  largest  loco- 
motives, and  propose  arbitration  of  this  and 
other  diflferences  in  dispute. 

December  23. — Garment  workers  in  New  York 
City,  said  to  be  125,000  in  number,  decide  to 
strike  for  an  8-hour  day,  a  20-per-cent.  increase 
in  wages,  the  aboUtion  of  subcontractors,  and 
safer  and  more  sanitary  shops.  A  committee 
is  appointed  to  arrange  the  details. 
Charles  S.  Mellen,  president  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad;  E.  J. 
Chamberlin,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  of  Canada,  and  Alfred  W.  Smithers, 
chairman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  board  of  direc- 
tors, are  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
in  New  York,  charged  with  \aolating  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  in  the  alleged 
monopoly  agreement  between  the  two  roads. 

December  24. — President  Taft  leaves  Panama 
for  home. 

Governor  Blease  of  South  Carolina  frees  90 
convicts. 

State  Senator  George  K.  Cetone,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  sentenced  at  Columbus  to  three  years 
in  the  penitentiary  for  accepting  a  bribe  of 
$200  for  his  vote  on  an  insurance  bill. 


it." 

"K.  T.,"  Boligee,  Ala. — "Kindly  state  whether 
the  word  'chores.'  meaning  'small  tasks  around 
the  house,'  is  pronounced  with  ch  as  in  church,  or  ch 
as  in  chord,  or  if  both  pronunciations  are  correct." 

With  ch  as  in  church. 

"A.  B.  C."  Neo<?a,  111. — "When  a  class  has 
been  divided  into  two  groups  holding  the  numbers 
one  and  two,  which  is  the  correct  expression  to 
u.se,  'Numbers  one  may  go  to  the  board,'  or  'The 
number  ones  may  go  to  the  board'?" 

"Nimiberones."    But  it  is  better  to  say,  "Those 

with  number  one,"  or  "Those  numbered  one." 

"W.  A.  B,"  Tulsa.  Okla. — "Please  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  following  sentence:  'The  articles 
are  usually  just  of  the  right  length — not  too  short 
to  be  valueless,  and  not  too  long  to  be  treatises 
in  disguise.' " 

A  treatise  is  "an  elaborate  literary  composition 
presenting  a  subject  in  all  its  parts;  an  extended 
written  exposition"  (Standard  Dictionary,  p. 
1922,  column  3).  An  article  is  "a  brief  composi- 
tion." It  is  writings  of  the  latter  kind  that  peri- 
odicals seek;  but  often  the  former  kind  come  to 
them.  That  is,  treatises  are  offered  for  publica- 
tion as  articles — disguise  themselves  as  articles. 

"C.  M.  F.,"  Wheeling.  Va.—"  Kindly  state 
which  of  the  following  sentences  is  granunatically 
correct:  '  None  of  the  people  were  there,'  or  '  None 
of  the  people  was  there.'  " 

"None"  (etymologically  no -f  one)  is  nowiised 
as  singular  ("no  one")  and  also  as  plural  ("no 
ones").  "Whether  one  should  say  "none  are"  or 
"none  is"  depends  upon  which  of  these  ideas  one 
means  to  express.  "None  of  these  things  is  pos- 
sible" means  "not  one  (of  them)."  The  feeling  in 
most  such  sentences,  however,  is  that  of  plurality, 
and  hence  the  plural  verb  will  be  found  oftener 
than  the  singular. 

"J.  C.  B.,"  Marietta,  Ohio. — "Kindly  state 
whether  the  surname  of  the  late  W.  T.  Stead  is 
properly  pronounced  to  rime  with  bead  or  with 
head." 

It  rimes  with  head. 

"A.  M.  W.,  "  Macon,  Ga. — "  (1)  Please  give  the 
pronunciation  of  '  Pepys.'  (2)  Is  the  contraction 
'ain't'  ever  used  correctly?" 

(1)  "Pepys"  is  pronoimced  variously — peeps, 
pep' is.  or  peps.  (2)  "Ain't"  is  a  colloquial  vul- 
garism for  "am  not"  and  "are  not,"  and  is  al- 
ways inelegant. 

"Marburg."  Austria. — "What  is  the  meaning 
and  the  origin  of  the, word  '  Armageddon'?  " 

"Armageddon"  is  the  plain  of  Esdraelon; 
scene  of  IsraeUtish  victories  and  disasters ;  hence, 
a  scene  or  occasion  of  momentous  test;  especially, 
the  scene  of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  at  the 
end  of  the  world.     It  is  found  in  Rev.  xvi.  16. 
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OPICS      OF      THE       DAY 


END  OF  THE  DYNAMITE  "CONSPIRACY' 


WITH  ALL  BUT  TWO  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers  convicted  and  awaiting  appeal  as 
dynamite  conspirators,  the  press  agree  for  the  most  part  that 
while  organized  labor  should 
not  be  judged  by  the  deeds  of 
these  men,  it  should  heed  the 
lesson.  As  the  New  York 
World  puts  it,  "it  was  not  the 
fault  of  honest  union  men  that 
these  criminals  murdered  and 
destroyed,  but  it  was  the  fault 
of  honest  union  men  that  such 
criminals  attained  and  held 
autocratic  power  in  labor  or- 
ganizations." And  The  Herald 
sees  especial  importance  in 
the  "fact  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  recognized 
leadership  of  organized  labor 
since  it  lent  itself  to  the  raising 
of  a  large  defense  fund  for  the 
men  now  branded  as  crim- 
inals." But  while  writers 
differ  in  their  counsels  to  labor 
and  in  their  distribution  of  the 
final  responsibility,  they  agree 
as  to  the  significance  and  im- 
portance of  the  trial  itself. 
In  the  number  of  the  defend- 
ants, the  character  of  the 
charges,  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  collect  the  evi- 
dence and  arrest  the  accused 
and  bring  them««  to  Indian- 
apolis, the  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses examined,  and  the  total 
cost  (estimated  at  upward  of 
51,000,000),  this  trial,  accord- 
ing to  the  reported  opinion  of 
the  Federal  prosecutors,  is  the 

most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.    And  by 
some  observers  the  real  significance  of  this  case  lies  deeper,  and 


THE    JUDGE    WHO    CONDUCTED    THE    TRIAL. 

Judge  Albert  B.  Anderson,  who  sentenced  thirty-three  of  the  forty 
labor  leaders  to  prison  for  taking  part  in  a  dynamite  conspiracy. 


is  the  latest  and  loudest  challenge  to  the  American  people  to 
justify  their  belief,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  says,  in  "the 
sufficiency,  wisdom,  and  permanence  of  present  relations  be- 
tween omi)loyer  and  employed."      As  a  consequence  of  the  Mc- 

Namara  case,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, fifty-four  labor  leaders, 
nearly  all  connected  with  the 
International  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers,  were  indicted  last 
spring  for  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  for  illegally  transporting 
explosives.  Six  of  these  men 
were  not  put  on  trial,  and  eight 
others  were  discharged  during 
the  proceedings,  which  began 
on  October  1.  Thirty-eight *bf 
the  remaining  forty  wer«  con- 
victed on  all  the  counts  of  the 
indictment,  two  were  acquit- 
ted. Five  of  the  men  found 
guilt  J'  were  let  off  on  suspended 
sentence,  as  was  also  Edward 
Clark,  who  pleaded  guilty  at 
the  opening  of  the  trial.  Terms 
of  imprisonment  were  imposed 
by  Judge  Albert  B.  Anderson 
as  follows: 

Frank  M.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  Iron  Workers'  Union, 
seven  years;  John  T.  Butler, 
vice-president,  Herbert  S. 
Hockin,  former  secretary,  Olaf 
A.  Tveitmoe,  secretary  of  the 
California  Building  Trades' 
Council,  Eugene  A.  Clancy, 
former  vice-president,  PhiUp  ^ 
A.  Cooley,  member  of  execu- 
tive board,  Michael  J.  Young, 
member  of  executive  board, 
J.  E.  Munsey,  and  Frank  C. 
Webb,   six  years   each.     Two 

other  prisoners  received  four  years  each,  twelve  three  years,  four 

two  years,  and  six  one  j^ear  and  one  day. 
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•  IL-VK    A.  TVEITMOK. 

Thf  San  Francisi'o  lab«)r  leader,  whose 
conviction  W.  ,1.  Burns  cU-clares  to  be 
more  Important  than  all  the  others. 


HKKBERT  8.  HOCKIN. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Iron  Workers 
Union,  who  planned  luuchof  the  dynami- 
ting wori<,  and  then  betrayed  his  fellows. 


FRANK   M.  RYAN. 

President  of  the  Iron  Workers  Union. 
He  received  the  tieaviest  sentence  that 
was  given — seven  years. 


LABOR   LEADKRS   SENT   TO   PRISON    FOR   A    'CONSPIRACY': 


The  ba.sis  for  appeal  to  a  higher  court  is  thus  stated  by  one 
of  Senator  Kern's  colleagues  as  counsel  for  the  defense: 

"To  link  the  separate  offenses  together  by  calling  them  a  con- 
spiracy and  to  say  that  because  McManigal  carried  explosives 
all  the  men  are  guilty  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Government's 
prosecution,  but  it  will  not  be  sustained  in  the  higher  courts. 

"Our  contention  is  that  the  crimes  of  blowing  up  non-union 
work  do  not  form  a  conspiraej'  cognizable  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


THE  TRUE  SYMBOL  AND  THE  FALSE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

naent,  and  that  each  crime  of  illegal  transportation  is  a  separate 
offense,  unrelated,  and  not  part  of  a  conspiracy." 

That  justice  was  done  at  Indianapolis  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  newspaper  editors,  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the  American 
people.  Indeed,  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Sun,  Evening 
Post,  World,  Tribune,  and  Times,  Indianapolis  News,  and  Spring- 
field Republican  are  but  little  more  certain  than  some  of  their 
Socialist  contemporaries  that  the  dynamite  conspiracy  was 
only  too  well  estabbshed.  It  seems  incredible  to  the  Milwaukee 
Leader,  of  which  Congressman  Victor  L.  Berger  is  editor,  "that 


there  could  be  a  conspiracy  of  the  magnitude  charged  in  the 
indictment  of  the  iron-workers,"  yet,  considering  the  evidence, 
it  is  "apparent  that  the  higher  officials  of  the  organization 
could  not  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  activities  of  the 
McNamaras."  Nor  has  The  Leader  much  more  patience  with 
the  "utter  folly"  of  djmamiting  than  have  such  papers  as  the 
New  York  Commercial  with  the  "gigantic  iniquity"  which  thej"^ 
decry.     Terrorism,  says  the  Socialist  daily, 

"Is  to  be  condemned,  not  because  it  invariably  breeds  spie& 
and  is  ever  betrayed,  but  because  it  is  bound  to  defeat  the  very 
purposes  which  it  is  designed  to  promote.  The  dynamiter  and 
the  assassin  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause  which  they 
■would  serve. 

"No  one  in  his  senses  believes  that  the  McNamaras  and  their 
associates  in  the  dynamite  conspiracy  helped  the  cause  of  labor. 
If  their  every  move  had  been  directed  by  the  National  Erectors'^ 
Association  they  could  not  have  served  it  more  faithfully  than, 
they  did ' 

"The  lesson  should  not  be  lost  upon  the  workers  of  America. 
...  If  the  workers  only  learn  that  Socialist  literature  and 
Socialist  papers  are  infinitely  stronger  and  more  effective  than 
dynamite,  even  this  unfortunate  case  may  serve  some  good 
purpose  in  the  end." 

Editors  whom  this  writer  would  call  "capitalistic"  are  equally 
concerned  that  the  workingman  shall  heed  the  lesson  of  the 
dynamite  trial,  but  to  their  mind  the  teaching  is  somewhat 
different.  Nearly  all  union-labor  men  are  "decent  men,'* 
declares  the  New  York  Press,  now"  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Progressive  crusade  for  social  justice,  jet — 

"Such  men,  for  the  most  part  as  good  citizens  as  those  that  sat 
in  the  jury  box  at  the  trial  of  the  dynamite  conspirators,  did 
permit  the  officers  of  their  national  organization  to  rage  against 
the  representatives  and  the  processes  of  the  law  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  murder  trade.  Thej'  did  not  reprove  Mr.  GomperS 
and  other  leaders  for  their  baseless  assaults  upon  the  integrity 
of  those  engaged  in  uncovering  the  details  of  the  crimes,  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  the  guilty,  whether  in  or  out  of  labor- 
unions 

"After  the  Los  Angeles  trial  this  w^as  their  work.  As  much. 
as  ever  it  is  their  work  after  the  Indianapolis  verdict.  If  they 
do  not  do  this  work — a  duty  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
country — they  must  see  organized  labor  in  a  lower  repute  than 
it  has  been  before,  and  see  the  public  denying  to  it  credit  that 
it  ought  to  value,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  w^elfare  of  the  unions." 

But  these  exposures  have  th^^ir  "If-.sson  of  grave  import"  for 
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JOHN    T.    BUTLER. 

Vic(»-Presiclent  of  the  Iron  Workers 
Union  and  one  of  the  eight  men  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  six  years. 


JOHN    E.  MUNSEY. 

Who  was  business  agent  of  the  Iron 
Workers  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


MICH.\EL   J.  YOUNO. 

The  Boston  business  agent  of  the  Iron 
Workers,  who  is  alleged  to  have  directed 
the  explosioas  in  New  England. 


TO   BLOW    UP   NON-UXIOX    IRON    AND   STEEL   WORK. 


us  all  as  a  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  workers  and  their  advocates, 
and  their  "most  sinister  aspect,"  according  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "is  the  demonstration  that  labor  warfare  leads 
so  easily  to  the  use  of  \  iolent  methods  characteristic  of  military 
force."  And  this  campaigning  "is  necessarily  quite  unregulated 
.and  unrestrained,"  for  the  State  will  not,  and  can  not,  "recognize 
the  use  of  violence  as  legitimate  in  industrial  conflicts."  Yet 
The  Republican  does  understand: 

"  What  a  tremendous  temptation  to  use  violence  the  present 
system  of  legalized  labor  warfare  presents  to  the  brigadiers  of 
the  trade-union  army  when  bitterly  fought  strikes  arise.  The 
opemtions  of  the  dynamiters  the  past  few  years  have  in  reality 
been  the  product  of  the  system  of  industrial  relationships  under 
which  we  no>v  live.  The  convictions  of  trade-union  officials 
which  have  come  in  the  past  year,  wholesome  as  they  undoubt- 
•cdly  are,  do  not  merely  stamp  them  as  criminals;  the}'  serve 
■once  more  to  challenge  us  all  concerning  the  sufficiency,  wisdom, 
and  permanence  of  present  relations  between  employer  and 
•employed." 

Labor  leaders  are  somewhat  reticent  since  the  trial.  Mr. 
•Gompers  says:  "I  have  no  statement  to  make,  and  probably 
.shall  have  none  to  make  hereafter."  Utterances  from  lesser 
lights  in  the  labor  world,  as  gathered  by  the  press,  show  two 
•different  points  of  view.  Some  denounce  the  verdict  as  "ridic- 
ulous," and  the  trial  as  "farcical"  and  "unfair."  Others 
admit  the  guilt  of  the  dynamiters,  but  protest  that  only  a  few 
men  were  guilty,  and  that  organized  labor  and  its  present 
•national  leaders  do  "not  stand  for  violence  and  will  not  suffer 
l)y  the  con\-ictions." 

But  there  are  those  who  feel  more  free  to  express  their  feel- 
ings. General  Otis's  Los  Angeles  Times,  a  notable  victim  of 
dynamite,  comes  out  with  a  jubilant  editorial  which  concludes: 

"The  Indianapolis  convictions  wall  be  a  warning  to  all  dyna- 
miters and  assassins  that,  altho  'the  miUs  of  God  grind  slowly, 
j^et  they^ grind  exceeding  small.'     It  is  well." 

Men  who  took  part  in  the  prosecution,  including  Detective 
Burns,  also  express  an  evidently  genuine  satisfaction.  Walter 
Drew,  counsel  for  the  National  Erectors'  Association,  which 
was  the  foe  hated  by  the  dynamiting  iron-workers,  asks  what 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  be  toward 
the  Iron  Workers'  Union. 

"Will  the  Iron  Workers  be  retained  as  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion? Mr.  Gompers  repudiated  McNamara,  and  it  now  appears 
*hat  McNamara  was  acting  in  full  accord  with  his  entire  execu- 


tive board  in  his  dynamiting  campaign.     Does  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union  still  remain  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Federation?" 

Leaving  such  questions  for  officers  of  the  Federation  to  settle 
in  the  future,  we  quote  the  following  summing  up  of  the  dynamite 
campaign,  from  the  remarks  made  l)y  Judge  Anderson  when 
passing  sentence  upon  the  iron-workers: 

"This   scheme   or   campaign   of   dynamite   Avas   enttrcd    into 


THE   END    OF   A       CAMPAIGN   OF   DYNAMITE." 

The  sentenced  iron-workers  on  their  way  to  the  train  which 
took  them  to  Leavenworth  prison. 


J 


and  carried  on  throughout  the  countrj'  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  evidence  discloses  an  appalling  list  of  crimes 
in  addition  to  those  charged  in  the  indictments.  These  crimes 
were  all  committed  in  the  name  of  organized  labor.     I  will  not 

believe  that  organized  labor  approved  such  practises 

"The  evidence  in  this  ease  shows  that  almost  one  hundred 
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dania^ng  and  destroying  Htrufturt's  in  procfss  of 

Hiitl  111.    '  fuip  (oiiffrns  took  |)la<"«', 

Kit  iht  .  I'.MO,  in  tlu-  dfstructi<Jii 

i  imt»  huildmji  and  liu-  murder  of  twfiits- 

I     ...   ont-  of  tlj»'«»'  explosions  was  upon  tlu-  work 

>  couciTiis.  u(id  no  explosion  is  sliown  to  have  taken 

!  -hop  jo!..     SiiK-e  the  arrest  of  the  Me- 

.\.i 1       I  ,:.  ,L,'ul   the  explosions  have  ceased. 

'"This  system  of  dwttruetion  wa«  not  carried  on  for  revenge 
.        '     '  othtr  human  pas.sion  hut  for  the  deliberate 

I  ,ihle  n'iyn  t>f  terror,  to  enforce  eomjiliance 

sMth  the  d(<mandd  of  the  iron-workers  upon  the  open-  and  elosetl- 

>hop  question 

"The  evidence  shows  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  struggle, 
one  court  issuetl  an  injunction  af?ainst  violence.  It  is  tHe  one 
bright  spot  in  the  dark  history  of  this  conspiracy.  In  recent 
years  we  *have  heard  much  denunciation  of  government  by 
injunction,  but  a  consideration  of  the  evidence  in  this  case 
will  convince  any  impartial  person  that  government  by  injunction 
is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  government  by  dynamite." 

Hut  to  this  the  New  York  Globe  replies: 

"The  judge  is  doubtless  right  in  his  estimate  of  which  is  the 
greater  evil 

"Nevertheless  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  government 
by  injunction  is  the  parent  and  cause  of  government  by  dynamite. 
When  did  men,  not  otherwise  criminal,  begin  to  say  it  was 
nec-essary  to  use  extra-legal  means  to  enforce  respect  for  what 
they  believed  were  the  rights  of  labor?  It  began,  in  point  of 
period,  about  the  time  it  became  the  habit  of  judges  to  interfere 
in  industrial  disputes  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  the  impression 
among  great  masses  of  men  that  the  courts  were  in  the  pay  of 
the  few  to  oppress  the  many." 

The  outcome  of  the  trial  in  Indianapolis  is  welcomed  by 
many  as  a  vindication  of  our  courts  and  of  the  jury  system. 
Yet  the  New  York  Sun  regrets  that  the  very  activity  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  these  cases  "will  unquestionably 
ha\e  the  effect  of  still  further  relaxing  an  already  weakened 
sense  of  local  responsibility."  During  the  trial  Judge  Anderson 
complained  that,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  explosions,  "had  the 
local  authorities  done  their  duty  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
need  of  a  trial  here."  And  The  Sun  remarks:  "  It  is  a  portentous 
symptom  of  present-day  politics  that  all  over  the  country  the 
belief  is  strong  that  relief  from  abuses  can  be  got  only  by  the 
intervention  of  some  far-away  power."  But  the  local  author- 
ities" may  still  have  their  chance,  for  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham  is  willing  to  turn  over  all  the  Government  evidence  collected 
at  the  Indianapolis  trial  to  the  authorities  of  the  States  where 
the  offenses  were  committed,  with  a  view  to  supplementary 
proceedings  against  the  men  just  convicted. 


TO   KEEP   DRY   STATES  DRY 

TllK  NULLlKUiU'lON  of  State-wide  prohibition  i)y 
express  shii>ments  of  liquor  has  l)eon  a  bone  of  bitter 
contention  between  the  wot  and  dry  forces  for  years. 
Now  the  drys  hope  to  win  by  persuading  (Congress  to  enact 
Senator  Kenyon's  bill  forbidding  the  shipment  of  intoxicants 
into  "dry  "  Slates.  Senator  Lea's  Nashville  Tcnnessean  thinks 
the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 
"The  passage  of  this  measure,"  it  says,  "would  be  a  signal 
triumph  for  the  temperance  people  of  the  United  States,  while 
it  would  be  a  heavy  blow  to  the  hquor  interests."  The  Ten- 
nessean,  like  many  other  large  dailies,  does  not  seem  to  take  a 
pronounced  stand  either  for  or  against  the  bill;  but  a  few  papers 
are  wilUng  to  state  their  views  frankly,  and  the  Providence 
Journal  is  one  of  them.  In  its  opinion  the  bill  is  "a  kind  of 
sumptuary  legislation  which  would  be  as  fatal  in  its  effects  as 
the  Canteen  Law,"  and  "all  the  lobbying  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
enthusiasts  should  not  prevail  against  plain  morality  and 
common  sense."  The  main  section  of  the  bill,  viith  slight 
changes  since  its  original  introduction,  provides — 

"That  all  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors 
transported  into  any  State  or  Territory,  or  remaining  therein 
for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon  arrival 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  State  or  Territory,  and  before 
delivery  to  the  consignee,  be  subjected  to  the  operation  and 
effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  enacted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  reserved  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  tho  such  liquids  or  liquors  had  been  produced 
in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom 
by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein  in  original  packages  or 
otherwise." 

The  Washington  Post  says  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  among 
the  Senators  who  favor  the  measure  have  admitted  that  they 
were  doubtful  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  it  thinks  such  a 
concession  by  the  bill's  friends  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  it 
would  not  stand  the  test.   The  Post  presents  this  hostile  argument: 

"That  this  is  dangerous  and  pernicious  legislation  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the  inviolability  of  interstate  com- 
merce from  State  interference  is  once  jeopardized  with  respect 
to  one  article  of  interstate  commerce,  it  establishes  a  precedent 
that  may  arise  to  plague  the  makers  of  our  law^s  upon  other 
articles  of  legitimate  commerce  at  the  behest  of  agitators  in  one 
or  more  of  the  States. 

"Of  the  48  States  now  in  the  Union  but  eight  States  have 
State-wide  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors. 
Others  have  county,  municipal,  parish,  or  township  prohibition 
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TIME   TO  BESTIR  HIMSELF. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 


HOW   TO   STOP   IT. 

— Paul  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 
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AND   GROWINC 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


CALL  THE   OTHER   WITNESSES. 

— Fitz  in  the  Chicago  News. 


IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE  MONEY  POWER. 


of  manufacture  and  sale.  No  State  prohibits  the  use  of  liquors 
or  their  possession  for  personal  use.  Nearly  all  States  have 
search  and  seizure  laws.  It  looks  as  if,  aside  from  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  a  measure  delegating  to  the  States  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  shipments  of  liquor,  the  advocates  of  the 
Kenyon  Bill  should  devote  their  energies  to  the  enforcement  of 
State  laws  of  unquestioned  validity.  Strict  enforcement  of 
State  laws  would  accomplish  all  that  the  advocates  of  the 
Kenyon  Bill  assert  they  are  seeking." 

The  Baltimore  News,  while  sure  the  proposed  law  would 
diminish  the  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor  in  "dry"  States, 
believes  that  until  there  is  much  stronger  antiliquor  sentiment 
than  now  exists,  the  measure  "will  not  by  any  means  be  the 
cure-all  it  is  expected  to  be."  However,  The  News  thinks  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  Kenyon  BiU 
is  disputed,  and  that  the  efficacy  of  such  a  law  is  unproved, 
"this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  settle  the  issue  and,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  upholds  the  law,  proceed  to  make  the  experiment 
concerning  the  merit  of  which  the  average  citizen  is  in  a  maze  of 
doubt." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  how- 
ever, says  the  bill  is  "a  well-considered  measure,"  and  is  "the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Hepburn-Dolliver  BiU,  which  at- 
racted  so  much  attention  a  few  years  ago  and  was  the  last 
serious  attempt  in  Congress  to  remedy  an  evil  of  which  the 
prohibition  and  local  option  States  have  constantly  complained." 
After  citing  a  number  of  decisions  of  State  courts  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  support  his  argument, 
Henrj-  W.  Wilbur,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
makes  this  reply  to  those  who  assail  the  attempt  to  make  the 
so-called  "dry"  States  really  "dry": 

"In  its  simplest  form  the  question  resolves  itself  into  these 
statements:  Have  a  few  citizens  of  one  State  the  right  to  bring 
into  contempt  and  nulUfy  the  police  regulations  which  the 
citizens  of  another  State  have  employed  for  their  protection, 
doing  the  same  under  the  cloak  of  the  general  Government? 
When  a  man  takes  himself  from  one  State  to  another  he  at  once 
becomes  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  he  goes, 
and  from  them  he  can  open  no  interstate-commerce  door  of 
escape.  Is  it  common  sense,  common  law,  or  common  justice 
to  hold  that  a  commodity  has  more  rights  than  the  individual 
who  owns  the  commodity?  If  the  man  in  transit  becomes 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State  which  he  enters,  why  should 
the  commodity  which  the  man  could  not  sell  have  the  right 
of  way  against  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  simply  because 


it  is  done  up  in  an  inanimate  'original  package'?  If  the  United 
States  Congress  may  stop  an  interstate  commerce  in  white 
sulfur  matches  and  other  injurious  articles  and  interstate 
commerce  in  women  for  immoral  purposes,  why  may  it  not  call 
a  halt  in  the  interstate  commerce  in  alcoholic  liquors  for  the 
same  purpose?" 

THE  PROBLEM  OF   VICE  AND   GRAFT 

PARALLEL  with  the  fight  of  the  cities  against  poUtical 
corruption  runs  their  struggle  to  find  some  adequate  way 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  presented  by  commercialized 
vice.  One  of  the  gravest  of  these  problems,  the  levying  of 
protection  money  for  the  police  from  the  keepers  of  disorderly 
houses,  is  now^  being  dragged  into  the  open  in  New  York  by  a 
grand  jury  and  an  aldermanio  investigating  committee.  Altho 
up  to  the  present  the  investigators  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  more  than  reveal  in  fresh  and  starthng  detail  what  The 
World  calls  "the  famihar  triangle  of  poUtics,  vice,  and  police," 
editorial  comments  reflect  a  confidence  that  some  measure  of 
constructive  reform  will  be  the  final  outcome.  Whatever  else 
may  come  of  the  Becker  case  and  the  present  vice-graft  investiga- 
tions, declares  The  Evening  Post,  one  result  should  be  "such  a 
determination  to  rush  the  Tammany  monster  as  this  city  has 
not  experienced  since  the  days  of  Tweed."  "It  may  be  im- 
possible to  suppress  the  vice  which  pays  police  blackmail," 
remarks  The  Press,  "but  it  is  possible  to  exterminate  the  black- 
mail." And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  declares  confidently  that  "the 
outlook  for  good  government  and  good  morals  has  seldom  been 
better  than  in  the  wake  of  recent  revelations  as  to  actual 
conditions." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  witness  before  the  aldermanic 
committee  was  Mrs.  ISIary  Goode,  keeper  of  a  disorderlj'  flat, 
whose  testimony  not  only  accused  certain  indi-vidual  poUcemen 
of  blackmail  and  extortion,  but  revealed  a  surprizing  attitude 
toward  her  own  calling.  According  to  her  there  are  some  35,000 
fallen  women  in  New  York  who  are  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
corrupt  members  of  the  police  force.  The  average  price  paid 
for  police  protection  by  flats  such  as  hers,  she  said,  was  SCO  a 
month,  while  some  houses  pay  as  much  as  $1,000  a  month. 
Prostitution  in  New  York,  according  to  Mrs.  Goode,  has  been 
largely  organized  into  a  "\dce  trust."  Urging  that  her  class 
be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  and  placed  under 
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tilt-  authority  of  a  eitizenti'  ooiniuittve,  Hhe  aaid,  a<ruur(iing  lu 
th»«  N'«w  York   World's  rt'p«»rl: 

"Thert*  is  not  a  mayor  living  who  can  stop  the  police  from 
tukiiitr  iiioiit-s  iiiwl>-r  th('>  prttticiit  conditions,  and  then*  is  no 
di>*irni  a(t<>rii»'\    who  t-au  stop  it 

"  llertt  in  what  we  want.^   We  want  to  be  put  under  a  eoniniittee 

'   ii't  care  what  you  fall  it.     Nor  «lo  we  cure  whether  we 

iij  traled  or  not.      If  left    to  ourselves   wf   would  always 

ehiHise  places  where  there  are  no  families  or  children.    We  would 

(JO  there  of  our  own  accord. 

"In  r»>turn  we  would  ln-lp  you  with  the  women  who  frequent 
the  itn'cts.  wc  will  help  you  with  the  noise  and  di.sorder,  we  will 
t4*ll  you  ahout  .\oung  girls  and  tht'ir  cadet  masters  for  whom 
they  are  working,  and  of  how  they  are  made  to  steal  for  these 
wretches.  If  they  are  put  in  houses  and  under  the  espionage 
of  a  committee  they  will  he  taken  care  of.  If  they  are  under  age 
they  will  be  reported." 

Another  witness  was  George  A.  Sipp,  a  proprietor  of  Raines 
I.AW  hotels,  and  the  burden  of  his  story,  like  that  of  Mrs.  (loode.f 
was  that  vice  in  New  York  pays  a  huge  tribute  to  the  poUoe. 
Of  this  police  «'xploifation  of  lawbreaking  The  World  says: 

"It  is  this  that,  instead  of  limiting  vice,  encourages  and 
fosters  it  for  a  greater  revenue;  that  adds  the  grave  crime  of 
extortion  to  the  petty  offense  of  illegal  liquor  sales;  that  enrolls 
its  hir«'d  bravos  to  'regulate'  gambling  by  deliberate  murder. 

"These  things  demoralize  the  force.  They  wreck  discipline. 
They  multiply  crime.  They  furnish  seed  and  soil  for  political 
corruption." 

We  need  not  hope  for  an  honest  police  force,  thinks  this  paper, 
until  "the  regulation  of  all  public  nuisances,  including  vice  and 
gambling  a,nd  the  sale  of  liquors,"  is  taken  awaj-  from  the  police 
and  "placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health  or  a  special 
department." 

"Unenforceable  laws  against  vice  are  the  hotbed  of  graft," 
de<'lares  a  former  Deputy  Police  Commissioner.  "It  is  every- 
body's business  to  work  for  a  change  in  the  laws  which  make 
the  temptation  to  graft  inevitable,"  agrees  the  New  York  Globe, 
and  The  Evening  Post  turns  to  the  experiences  of  Pittsburg, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  for  light  on  this  problem. 
We  read: 

"What  is  the  reraedj*  for  this  extortion  and  blackmail?  Mary 
Goode  suggests  a  citizens'  committee,  under  which  shall  be  placed 
all  of  these  resorts.  She  states  that  she  has  been  reading  much 
upon  the  subject  of  the  terrible  traffic  of  which  she  is  a  part, 
and  it  is  possible  that  she  has  heard  of  the  Pittsburg  Morals 
Commission,  consisting  of  twelve  members  and  appointed  last 
May  by  Mayor  Magee.  In  Pittsburg  there  were,  tmtil  recently, 
conditions  closely  approximating  those  in  New  Y'ork.  But 
they  had  an  upheaval  there,  being  blest  with  a  Mayor  who  does 
not  worship  things  as  they  are  because  they  are,  and  desires  to 
see  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  progressing  morally  than  b}' 
'keeping  things  quiet'  and  'the  outward  aspect  of  affairs  or- 
derly.' Also  they  put  the  Director  of  Public  Safety,  which  is  the 
title  of  their  Police  Commissioner,  on  trial.  It  came  out  then 
that  197  disorderly  resorts  had  been  opened  in  the  last  three  years, 
in  addition  to  eighty-four  existing  ones;  that  together  old  and 
new  paid  about  $1,700,000  for  police  protection.  In  them  the 
sale  of  liquor  was  open,  and  every  evil  feature  of  unrestricted 
vice  flourished.  Then,  last  spring,  came  the  Morals  Com- 
mission, and  now  the  underworld  of  Pittsburg  is  'at  bay,'  as 
Rabbi  Coffee,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  phrases  it. 

"The  members  of  it,  the  Rabbi  reports  in  The  Survey,  'believe 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  elimination'  by  gradual 
restriction.  They  have  wisely  felt  their  way  slowly — rapidly 
enough,  however,  to  close  forever  150  houses,  to  cleanse  com- 
pletely twenty  streets,  'one  infamous  for  fifty  years.'  Everj' 
assignation  house  has  been  closed,  street-walkers  appear  at  their 
peril,  all  liquor-selling  has  been  stopt,  and  the  profits  of  the 
houses  are  so  reduced  that  some  are  voluntarily  going  out  of 
business.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  medical  supervision. 
The  kindliest  spirit  is  shown  to  the  women,  who  are  aided  in 
finding  work  and  are  no  longer  robbed  by  those  who  harbor  them. 
In  other  words,  everything  is  being  done  which  the  advocates 
of  toleration  and  segregation  suggest—  those  who  believe  that 
this  world-old  e\'il  must  be  compromised  with.  But  the  Pitts- 
burg Commission  does  not  think  so,  and  neither  did  the  Chicago 


Vice  C'ommijwion,  and  neither  ha«  any  of  the  other  commissionH, 
ten  or  more,  appointed  within  the  last  few  years.  Kven  in 
Atlanta,  long  reputed  to  be  the  wor.^t  city  in  the  South,  they 
have  had  an  investigation  as  a  result  of  which  every  brothel 
ill  town  is  closed." 

The  same  paper  interviewed  a  number  of  leading  clergymen 
and  .social  workers  on  the  valueof  a  vice  commission  for  New  Y'ork. 
Both  the  llev.  John  Haynes,  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of  the  People's  Institute,  em- 
phasized the  idea  that  such  a  commission  could  accomplish 
but  little  under  present  economic  conditions.  "This  evil  is 
fundamentally  economic  in  its  causes,  and  can  never  be  extir- 
pated until  the  economic  order  has  been  tran.sformed,"  says  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  Mr.  Howe  explains: 

"So  long  as  tens  of  thousands  of  girls  are  underpaid,  and  at 
the  same  time  forced  to  wear  good  clothes,  they  will  accept  vice 
as  an  alternative  to  starvation  or  the  loss  of  a  job.  That  should 
be  an  elemental  postulate  of  the  whole  subject.  And  so  long 
as  men  are  underpaid  and  can  not  marry  they  drift  into  irregidar 
relations.  That,  too,  is  inevitable.  We  should  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  fact  in  our  investigation  of  this  problem." 

That  segi'egation  affords  no  solution  of  the  i)roblem  seems 
to  be  now  generally  conf?eded.  Not  only  does  segregation  not 
segregate,  says  the  Chicago  Inter  Oc^an,  but  "it  forces  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  into  an  antilegal  position — the  sanctioning  and 
regulating  of  an  unlawful  business."  Another  remedy,  tried  with 
apparent  success  in  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Minneapolis,  and  Des 
Moines,  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Iowa  Injunction  and  Abate- 
ment Law,  which  makes  its  attack  directly  upon  the  owner  of 
the  house  used  as  a  disorderly  resort.  Senator  Kenyon  is  now- 
urging  this  measure  for  Washington.  And  in  New  York,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Grand  Jury  has  indicted  patrolman  John  J.  Skelly, 
Sol  Wolf,  and  "Manny"  Maas,  men  implicated  in  Mrs.  Goode's 
graft  charges.  The  District  Attorney  is  quoted  as  saying:  "You 
know,  we  started  on  very  little  in  the  Rosenthal  ease." 


A  YEAR  OF   FORWARD   ACTIVITY 

WHILE  OUR  HISTORIANS  of  the  press  agree  that 
1912,  like  its  predecessor,  was  a  year  of  tremendous 
political  agitation  and  change  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
their  attitude  toward  this  unrest  is  markedly  more  optimistic 
than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  Thus  the  Cleveland  Leader 
remarks  that  altho  it  was  a  period  of  war  in  Europe  and  of 
political  upheaval  in  the  United  States,  1912  "will  go  down 
into  history  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  inspiring  of 
years  to  those  who  believe  in  human  progress,"  and  the  New 
Y'ork  Times  notes  that  "the  heady  wine  of  aspiration  has  risen 
to  the  brains  of  a  host  of  good  people  in  the  steady-going  world, 
and  they  have  given  old-fogyism  a  rude  shaking-up."  "Aside 
from  the  Balkan  War  and  the  complications  threatened,"  says 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
year  has  been  a  chapter  in  the  steady  march  of  democracy 
and  the  increasing  demands  of  labor,"  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  agrees  that,  "notwithstanding  the  turbulence  and  turmoil, 
civilization  has  made  progress,  and  the  idea  of  democracy  has 
been  strengthened."  And  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
which  is  convinced  that  "the  universal  unrest  has  worked  out 
everywhere  toward  a  higher  and  better  civilization,  toward 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  for  the  great 
common  people  of  the  world,"  goes  on  to  specify: 

"The  Chinese  Republic  is  firmly  established  where  despotism 
had  reigned  for  4000  years.  Italy  has  recalled  from  Islam  a 
vast  territory  in  Africa  and  made  plans  to  restore  it  to  western 
light  and  progress.  The  Aryan  peoples  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
are  destroying  the  last  vestige  of  Mohammedan  Toryism  in 
Europe. 

."In  western   Europe  there  have  been  marked  advances  in 
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the  cause  of  humanity,  while  the  impetus  to  genuine  political 
and  industrial  demoorafv  in  England  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  everj-  other  land. 

"But  in  no  other  country  has  1912  brought  such  potential 
changes  as  in  this  Republic.  Out  of  the  cloud  of  uncertainty 
ha.^  been  born  a  definite,  comprehensive,  positive  plan  of 
human  betterment.  The  unrest  which  characterized  the  open- 
ing of  the  old  j-ear  still  remains,  but  the  uncertainty  is  gone. 
The  unrest  is  the  dynamo  which  animates  the  great  plan  and 
without  which  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  splendid  theory." 

Other  memorable  features  listed  in  the  press  summaries  of 
the  year  are  the  discovery  of  the  South  Pole  by  Capt.  Roald 
Amundsen,  the  settlement  of  the  Turco-Italian  War,  the  growth 
of  the  woman-suffrage  mo\e- 
mentin  China  and  the  United 
States,  the  revolutions  in  Ecua- 
dor. Mexico,  Honduras,  Nicar- 
agua, and  Haiti,  the  wreck  of  the 
Titanic,  the  passage  of  the  Min- 
imum Wage  Bill  in  England,  and 
the  birth  of  the  Progressive 
party  and  the  return  of  the 
Democrats  to  power  in  the 
United  States.  The  Tribune 
further  reminds  us  that  Congress 
voted  to  submit  to  the  States  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  pro^^de  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators,  and 
passed  laws  regulating  ^vireless 
communication  and  equipment 
to  insure  greater  safety  at  sea. 
And  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
follo-wnng  additional  facts  of  the 
vear  in  our  domestic  historv: 


"The  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  number  of  decisions 
of  general  importance.  In  one 
dealing     with     the     inventor's 

monopoly  in  selling  contracts  it  was  held  that  the  inventor 
might  dictate  the  terms  under  which  his  invention  is  sold. 
But  in  the  later  'Bath-tub'  case  the  patent  owner's  right  was 
held  not  to  sanction  any  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Court  was 
limited,  and  the  use  by  States  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
was  declared  not  to  be  subject  to  judicial  regulation.  In  the 
Southern  Pacific-Union  Pa<?ific  merger  case  the  Court  dissolved 
the  merger  and  directed  the  Union  Pacific  to  dispose  of  its 
Southern  Pacific  stock  holdings.  In  the  anthracite  coal  roads 
case  it  was  decided  that  no  charge  of  conspiracj-  on  the  part  of 
the  .oads  had  been  established. 

.'  Three  additional  States — Minnesota,  Louisiana,  and  Arizona 
— ratified  the  income  tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, bringing  the  number  of  ratifications  up  to  thirty-four, 
thirty-six  being  needed. 

"The  scope  of  the  Federal  classified  sers-ice  was  materiallj' 
extended  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  35,000  additional  fourth- 
class  postmasters." 

It  is  generally  conceded,  moreover,  that  the  year  1912  iu  the 
United  States  -w-ill  enjoy  an  en\-iably  conspicuous  position  in 
the  annals  of  finance,  trade,  and  industry.  Not  only  did  our 
agricultural  output  surpass  that  of  any  other  year,  but  new 
high  records  were  established  in  iron  and  copper  production, 
railroad  freight  traffic,  and  oversea  commerce,  while  bank 
clearings  and  bank  loans  also  reached  maximum  levels.  "A 
j-ear  with  such  a  record  must  stand  out  as  one  of  genuine  pros- 
perity, solidly  based,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Press  notes  that  there  is  every  promise 
of  continued  good  times  ahead. 

The  value  of  our  farm  products  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
the  unprecedented  figure  of  §9,532,000,000.  while  our  export 
trade  in  1912  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  S2,400,000,000— a 


gain  of  more  than  $300,000,000  over  last  year.    As  to  Amern-a's 
iron  trade  in  1912,  we  read  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York): 

"It  was  the  year  of  the  largest  production  of  iron  and  steel 
in  the  country's  history;  of  the  largest  home  consumption,  and 
by  far  the  largest  exports  of  st«el  products 

"Concerning  the  prospe*-!  for  191.'?  it  may  be  said  that  Amer- 
ican steel  manufacturers  have  never  entered  ujMjn  a  year  holding 
greater  promise  for  volume  of  business." 

Labor,  notes  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  has  gained  many 
\'ictories  during  1912,  in  both  industrial  and  legislative  fields. 
W^age  ad\ances  ranging  from  G  to  10  per  cent,  were  conce<led  to 
some  4.")0,000  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  miners,  and  as  a 

result  of  the  Lawrence  strike  the 
textile  workers  of  New  P^ngland 
won  a  10  percent,  wage  increas<'. 
The  locomotive  engineers  were 
granted  higher  wages  by  the  ar- 
bitration board,  and  important 
concessions  were  made  to  the 
employees  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Of  labor's 
legislative  victories  we  read  in 
The  Record-Herald: 

"Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  Eight-hour 
Law  to  include  all  work  done  for 
the  Government  by  contract,  a 
measure  for  which  t  he  American 
Federation  of  Labor  had  fought 
for  nineteen  years.  Since  the 
law  went  into  effect  a  number 
of  ship-building  and  other  plants 
employing  thousands  of  men 
have  been  placed  on  an  eight- 
hour  basis.       • V    - 

"Another  Federal  law  passed 
was  that  prohibiting  the  use  of 
yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches,  which  elimi- 
nated 'phossy'  jaw,  one  of  the 
worst  occupational  diseases  which  afflicted  workers.  Another 
Federal  law  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  industrial  commis*- 
sion,  and  another  created  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  child  life. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  A  number  of  other  labor  meas- 
ures were  passed  by  Congress,  and  some  are  on  the  calendar  of 
the  Senate  to  be  passed  during  this  session,  having  passed  the 
lower  House  before  adjournment  last  summer. 

"In  the  various  States  many  laws  for  the  betterment  of 
conditions  among  the  workers  were  passed,  while  the  Supreme 
Courts  rendered  a  number  of  notable  decisions.  In  California 
and  Washington  the  Supreme  Courts  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  eight-hour  laws  for  women  workers.  In  Illinois  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  extension  of  the  ten-hour  law  for 
women,  and  also  rendered  a  decision  upholding  the  "health, 
safety,  and  comfort'  law  which,  in  effect,  abolished  the  assump- 
tion of  risk  doctrine  in  this  State. 

"Workmen's  compensation  laws  w'ere  passed  in  several  States 
during  the  year,  there  now  being  fifteen  States  in  the  coimtry 
which  have  compensation  laws." 

And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  learn  that  "of  the 
fourteen  States  whose  legislatures  w^ere  in  session  during  the  past 
year,  eleven  improved  their  child-labor  laws,  either  by  strengthen- 
ing their  main  pro%'isions  or  by  providing  for  their  better 
enforcement." 

From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  we  learn 
that  there  were  fewer  lynehings  in  1912  than  in  any  previous 
year  since  1884.  Of  the  sixtj-four  eases  reported,  fifty  occurred 
in  seven  States — Alabama.  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee.  In  1911  seventy-one 
lynehings  were  recorded.  On  the  other  hand  we  learn  that 
suicides  increased  from  12.242  in  1911  to  12,981  during  the 
past  3'ear.     Analyzing  its  figures,  The  Tribune  says: 


I'm   not  SXn>ERSTITIOUS!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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THB   SILENT   DELEGATION. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  Worli. 


HUNTING   FOR   A    PLACE   TO   SETTI.E. 

— Van  Leshout  in  the  I^ouisville  Courier-Journal. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PEACE. 


"The  proportion  of  suicides  as  between  men  and  women 
remains  about  the  same,  being  7,632  males  and  5,349  females. 
Physicians,  as  usual,  head  the  list  among  professional  men, 
the  number  being  40,  as  compared  with  27  in  1911,  51  in  1910, 
27  in  U)09,  and  42  in  1908,  and  clergymen  come  next,  8  having 
taken  their  own  lives.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  lawyers 
are  guilty  of  suicide.  Among  business  men,  14  bankers  have 
made  away  with  themselves." 

Homicides  in  the  United  States  during  1912  reached  the  grand 
total  of  9,152,  as  compared  with  8,272  in  1911.  And  from  the 
New  York  Press  we  learn  that  the  nation's  liquor  bill  in  1912 
was  $1,645,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  spent  enough  in  drink  to  pay  for  the  digging  of  three 
Panama  Canals. 

Counting  the  victims  of  aviation,  the  Chicago  Record- Her  aid 
remarks: 


"The  necrology  of  the  past  year  shows  that  there  have  been 
upward  of  100  deaths  of  flying  men — between  40  and  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  to  date — but  that  whereas  in  1911  there  was  one 
fatality  for  approximately  30,000  miles  traveled  through  the 
air,  there  were  over  100,000  miles  traveled  per  fatality  in  1912, 
which  is  significant  perhaps  of  the  lessening  risks  due  to  better 
construction  and  much  greater  competence  on  the  part  of  the 
a\iators,  particularly  when  it  is  known  that  there  were  nearly 
four  times  as  many  aviators  throughout  the  world  in  1912 
as  there  were  in  the  previous  year." 

Large  private  gifts  to  education  and  philanthropy  in  the  United 
States  during  1912  are  estimated  as  amounting  to  about  $302,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  $260,000,000  in  1911.  This  year 
J.  r*ierpont  Morgan,  with  his  gift  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  art  treasures  valued  at  $50,000,000,  supersedes  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  givers. 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


One  good  thing  about  being  a  Turkish  general:  He  is  not  bothered  by 
the  life-insurance  agents. — Columbia  Slate. 

After  oflertng  a  war-ship  to  take  Wilson  to  Panama,  President  Taft 
should  proffer  one  to  Roosevelt  to  take  him  round  the  world. — New  York 
World. 

Diligent  reading  of  the  evidence  at  Indianapolis  restrains  the  travel- 
er's disposition  to  kick  a  suit-case  which  happens  to  be  in  his  way. — Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

A  New  Orleans  surgeon  has  made  a  jaw-bone  out  of  a  rib.  Cynical 
benedicts  maintain  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

After  receiving  40,000  letters  pointing  out  the  writer's  availability  for 
a  plum,  Governor  Wilson  must  have  found  that  Black  Hand  note  a  welcome 
change. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

An  English  critic  suggests  that  Mr.  Carnegie  establish  a  fund  for  the 
retirement  of  poor  actors.  That  would  about  leave  us  nothing  but  the 
movies  to  go  to. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Things  in  New  York  have  come  to  the  pass  where  shooting  down  a  man 
or  stealing  a  himdred  thousand  dollars  can  be  accomplished  only  at  heavy 
personal  risk. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Physician  says  that  college  boys  who  smoke  have  weaker  lungs  than 
those  who  don't.  Will  some  one  kindly  endow  a  chair  of  smoking  and  make 
the  course  obligatory? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Taft  says  that  after  his  retirement  from  the  White  House  he  will 
work  for  the  Republican  party.  Considering  what  the  Republican  party 
did  to  him,  this  is  generous,  indeed. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Secretary  MacVeagh  calls  attention  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
ancients  over  the  moderns  in  the  matter  of  artistic  coinage.  The  ancients 
did  not  have  to  get  up  coins  that  would  stack. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 


About  every  other  Democrat  thinks  he  is  a  natural-bom  postmaster. — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Erecting  a  monument  to  Pocahontas  is  well  enough,  but  if  they  start 
putting  'em  up  to  John  Smith,  good-by  treasury. — New  York  American. 

It  beats  all  how  high  the  price  of  living  is  getting  to  be.  Henry  E. 
Huntington  has  just  had  to  pay  $150,000  for  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
by  Romney. — Chicago    'nter  Ocean. 

It's  even  all  aroimo,  you  see.  A  college  professor  becomes  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  President  of  the  United  States  becomes  a 
college  professor. — Newark  News. 

A  New  York  clergyman  fears  that  to  have  bo.\ing  and  wrestling  bouts  in 
the  church  club  gymnasiums  "might  attract  the  town's  underworld." 
Well? — Cleveland  Leader. 

And  now  an  arson  trust  is  about  to  be  prosecuted  in  Wisconsin,  but  we 
can't  see  why  the  authorities  of  the  State  want  competition  in  that  (line. — 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  Times-Union. 

The  New  York  World  thinks  Presidents  should  take  ofiBce  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December  following  the  election.  It  is  hard  for  The  World  to 
wait  this  year. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

"A  MAJORITY  of  the  people  are  not  Democrats,"  says  the  New  York 
Press.  Quite  so,  but  a  majority  of  the  people  holding  office  after  March  4 
will  be. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

A  college  professor  says  that  angleworms  think.  Which  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  angleworms  never  say  the  foolish  things  some 
college  professors  do. — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  court  rules  that  Edison  did  not  invent  the  moving-picture.  Well, 
that's  only  one  acquittal;  he  still  remains  to  be  tried  on  the  charge  of 
inventing  the  phonograph. — Columbia  State. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT^ 


FIRST    PHOTOGRAPH    OF   THE    BALKAN-TURKISH    PEACE    PLENIPOTENTIARIES 

At  a  dinner-party  at  Stafford  House,  London,  just  before  the  conference.  They  are:  1.  Mr.  Eleuthcnos  Venezelos  (Greece);  2.  Mr. 
Andrd  Nikolitch  (Servia);  3.  Mr.  Stoyan  Novakovitch  (Servia):  4.  General  Paprikoff  (Bulg.);  5.  Dr.  Daneff  (Bulg);  6.  Mr.  Michael 
Madjaroff  (Bulg.);  7.  Mustafa  Rechad  Pasha  (Turkey);  8.  Mr.  Lazar  Mioutchkovitch  (Mont.) ;  9.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Popovitch  (Mont.) 
10.  Dr.  Milenko  Vesnitch  (Servia);  11.  Osman  Nizami  Pasha  (Turkey):  12.  Mr.  Skouloudis  (Greece);  13.  Lord  Haldane;  14.  Mr. 
George  Streit   (Greece);    15.  Mr.  Joannes  Gennadius  (Greece) ;     16.   Sir  Edward  Grey;   17.  Count  Voinovitch  (Mont.) ;  18.  Premier  Asquith. 


OPENING  THE  DARDANELLES 


RUSSIA'S  NOVEL  PLAN  for  opening  the  Darda- 
nelles was  briefly  alluded  to  in  these  pages  last  week. 
As  proposed  in  a  leading  St.  Petersburg  daily,  it  is  that 
the  straits  be  opened  to  let  Rus.sian  war-ships  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  elosed  to  other  war-ships  wishing  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea.  Its  advantages  to  Russia  are  inore  evident  than  its 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
a  careful  watch  of  the  European 
press  fails  to  detect  any  wave  of 
enthusiasm  at  the  idea.  But  even 
if  the  straits  are  thrown  open  to 
an,  as  the  Suez  Canal  is,  Russia 
would  still  gain  by  it,  and  an- 
other Power  now  appears  that 
maj'  join  in  wishing  the  barrier  re- 
moved. Bulgaria  is  likely  to  have 
a  navy  and  will  object  to  having 
it  bottled  up  in  the  Black  Sea.  So 
Russia  and  Bulgaria  will  unite  in 
the  demand,  aided  perhaps  by 
Rumania.  The  reasons  for  open- 
ing the  Dardanelles  are  ablj^ 
presented  in  the  Grande  Revue 
(Paris)  bj^  Ernest  Lemonon,  who 
believes  that  France  and  England 
will  support  the  demand  of  Russia 
and  Bulgaria.  If  the  Triple 
Alliance  complains  that  the  naval 
balance  in  the  Mediterranean 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  entry 
of  the  Russian  fleet,  he  replies 
that  the  balance  has  already 
been  disturbed  by  Austria's  new 
naval  expansion.  The  straits 
have  now  been  closed  for  sixty- 
one  years,  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  Russia's  policies, 
naval,  militarj%  and  economic.     As  this  wTiter  reminds  us: 

"The  closing  of  the  straits  has  had  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the    foreign    ix)licy    of    Russia.     When    Constantinople    slipt 


PERPLEXITY    IN   THE   WORLD'S    GREEX-ROOM. 

The  leading  men  in  the  war  drama  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  make 
up  as  peace  angels. 


through  her  fingers,  she  concentrated  her  aggressive  activities 
upon  Asia.  During  the  entire  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  strength  of  the  Slav  was  spent  in  Asiatic  conquest, 
in  an  effort  to  reach  the  open  sea.  In  spite  of  the  defeat  which 
she  met  in  her  conflict  with  Japan,  Russia  continues  and  will 
continue  to  have  as  her  principal  object  the  economic  conquest 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia.     Undoubtedly  Russia's  ambitions 

received  a  check  at  Port  Arthur, 
but  if  we  follow  her  policy  in 
Persia  and  consider  the  many 
railroads  she  has  constructed  in 
her  Transsiberian  line  toward 
Turkestan,  we  shall  find  that  her 
expansion  toward  the  Far  East, 
far  from  being  achieved  at  this 
present  moment,  has  scarcely 
been  -begun.  While  Russia  has 
to-day  abandoned  her  hope  of 
an  occupation  of  Constantinople, 
her  eyes  are  fixt  upon  Persia  and 
Central  Asia." 


The  changed  condition  of 
things  resulting  from  the  ^^ar 
must-  have  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  balance  of  power.  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania  are  now  masters  of 
the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Lemonon  points 
out  that  "it  is  absurd  to  think 
that  they  should  be  bottled  up  in 
the  Euxine."  Czar  Ferdinand 
will  build  a  fleet,  and  without  de- 
manding permission  from  the 
Turk,  whom  he  has  conquered, 
will  sail  down  into  the  ^gean. 
It  has  been  objected  that  the 
opening  of  the  straits  wiU  dis- 
turb the    balance    of    power    in 


— Kladdcradatsch  (BerUn). 
the  Mediterranean,  but  we  read,  as  hinted  above. 


"The  Triple  Alliance  can  not,  we  think,  refuse  to  allow 
the  opening  of  the  straits.  If  the  AUiance  should  object  that 
the    descent    of    the    Russian    and    Bulgarian   forces   into   the 
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THE    CANNON  S    BRIDE. 


-Ulk  (Berlin). 


and  if  Servia  finds  a  naval  harbor  on  the  Adriatio,  these  compli- 
cations will  be  further  increased." 

The  arrangement  likely  to  result  from  the  new  views  with 
regard  to  the  Dardanelles  are  next  considered: 

■"The  convention  of  1841,  which  closed  the  straits,  will  now  be 
relegated  to  the  museum  of  diplomatic  antiquities.  Such  a 
convention  must  needs  be  modified  when  the  reasons  which  dic- 
tated it  have  been  themselves  transformed.  In  new  times  new 
customs  arise.  The  chancelleries  have  before  their  eyes  an 
example  which  they  can  easily  follow.  The  new  charter  of  the 
straits  will  possibly  be  identical  with  that  which  was  agreed  upon 
with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal .  by  the  Convention  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1888.  The  Canal  is  open  at  all  times,  even  in  war, 
to  the  ships  of  all  nations  even  tho  they  be  belligerents.  It  can 
not  be  blockaded.  No  act  of  hostility  can  be  committed, 
either  at  its  entrances  or  along  its  course.  With  regard  to  the 
Dardanelles  all  the  states  along  its  shores  must  dismantle  their 
fortifications  and  agree  to  raise  no  others.  If  the  general 
policing  of  the  straits  were  intrusted  to  a  European  commission, 
the  Dardanelles  would,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  be  made  free  at  all 
times  to  the  ships  of  every  country,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  this  freedom  of  navigation  being  abused." 

Mr.  liemonon  concludes  by  summarizing  the  advantages 
which  the  opening  of  the  straits  would  bring  to  the  nations 
interested: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
reaped  bj'  France  from  the  opening  of  the  straits.  The  admit- 
tance of  the  Russian  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  would  prove 
for  her  and  for  England  a  reenforcement  of  priceless  value 
against  the  possible  hostility  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  If,  then, 
France  should  initiate  the  proposition,  she  would  render  a 
definite  ser\ice  to  her  allies  of  to-day,  and  also  to  those  who 
might  possibly  prove  her  allies  of  to-morrow.  Bulgaria  is  too 
chivalric,  her  king  is  too  much  of  a  Frenchman,  to  forget  after 
his  victory  how  much  he  owes  to  us  Frenchmen.  A  Franco- 
Bulgarian  entente  will,  in  a  short  time,  prove  a  well-deserved 
set-off  against  the  long-continued  subserviency  of  the  Old  and 
Young  Turks  to  Germany.  To  liberate  Russia  and  the  great 
Balkanic  Powers  from  the  slavery  of  the  closed  straits  would  be 
to  abolish  the  obstructions  of  an  obsolete  past  and  to  yield  a 
prospect  of  more  profit  for  the  future  of  all." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


R 


,L'HSIA'.S  FAILURE  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  Ixhalf  of 
S<'r\ia  ut  the  critical  moment  seems  to  \>c  due  not  to 
her  desire  for  pea<;e  at  any  price,  as  many  may  be 
inclined  to  take  it,  but  chiefly  to  her  unpreparedness  for  war. 
Ru.ssia  ha.s  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  unsuccessful 
war  with  Japan,  and  her  internal  condition  is  rather  deplorable. 
The  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  land  of  the  Czar  can  be  gathered 
from  an  article  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  which 
ai)i)cared  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan  War.  The 
author,  a  well-known  Russian  journahst,  remarks: 

"After  our  failures,  after  the  shocking  defeat  of  our  military 
forces  and  the  ruin  of  the  economy  of  Russia,  our  public  con- 
sciousness was  seared  with  a  fear  not  only  of  war,  but  of  any 
dangerous  steps  or  undertakings  of  any  sort.  ...  It  was  too 
obvious  that  bleeding  Russia  has  to  recuperate,  that  agricultural 
Russia  must  plow  her  soil  and  feed  her  hungry,  exhausted  body. 
That  was  why,  three  years  ago,  when  Austria  made  the  violent 
seizure  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  pubhc  opinion  in  Russia 
boiled  with  impotent  anger,  with  the  stinging  consciousness 
of  utter  helplessness." 

This  emotional  Slav  editor  speaks  with  still  more  shame 
and  regret  of  the  fact  that  Russia  is  not  only  unprepared,  but 
does  not  wish  to  prepare.  Corruption  reigns  in  poUtical  and 
bureaucratic  circles;  the  military  are  frivolous  and  indifferent. 
The  wiiter  mournfully  remarks: 

"  We  are  not  prepared.  This  phrase  is  being  repeated  from  day 
to  day,  repeated  by  all,  beginning  with  statesmen  and  ending 
with  idle  babblers  in  the  drawing-rooms.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  follo^ving  (which  is  still  more  sad) :  are  not  able  and 
do  not  wish  to  prepare.  There  is  such  lack  of  enthusiasm,  such 
bureaucratic  corruption,  infecting  our  military  centers  that  it 
may  positively  be  said  that  the  hour  of  our  preparedness  will 
never  arrive." 

Russia's  refusal  to  back  Servia's  demand  for  a  port  on  the 
Adriatic  was  echoed  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  other 
members  of  the  Triple  Entente,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for 


IN    ALBANIA. 

Servia — "T  have  taken  this  house!" 

Austria — "Oh,  have  you?    Then  build  the  fire  and  get  break- 
fast.   I'm  hungry."  — Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 

Servia  but  to  give  way.     The  British  view  is  exprest  by  the 
London  Outlook  as  follows: 

"It  ought  to  be  simply  ludicrous  for  the  Pan-Slavists  to  seek 
war  against  Austria  merely  in  order  to  place  the  petty  inland 
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(.'opyrigllted  by  the  Imeru&tiutial  Mews  Service. 


A  CALSE  OF   FKICTIOX   BETWEKX   (iREECE  AND   BULOAKIA. 

Bulgarian  troops  entering  Salonika  after  the  Greeks  had  forbidden  it.     Greece  hoped  to  have  this  splendid  port,   but  the  photograph 

shows  that  Bulgaria  will  dispute  the  claim.    Austria  hopes  neither  will  get  it. 


State  of  Servia  in  possession  of  a  maritime  position  on  a  sea 
with  which  Russia  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  Pan- 
Siavists  might  really  as  well  claim,  so  far  as  right  and  law  are 
concerned,  to  plant  a  Servian  customs-house  on  the  Solent 
at  Ryde  or  Cowes.  The  whole  breadth  of  what  was  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe  intervenes  between  Russia  and  the  Adriatic. 
What  business  has  Moscow  or  Petersburg  tc  concern  itself 
about  the  eastern  or  the  western  shores  of  that  foreign  and 
distant  expanse  of  salt  water?  A  consideration  of  Italy's  very 
proper  veto  upon  Greek  expansiveness  in  the  same  sea  comes 
with  a  fortiori  force  to  refute  the  analogous  absurdity  of  Serbia's 
marine  ambitions." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


ENGLAND'S  PANAMA  HOPES      - 

A  HOPEFUL  TONE  pervades  the  London  newspapers  in 
/-\  speaking  of  the  Panama  tolls.  The  idea  prevails  that 
-^  -^  all  difficulties  will  eventually  be  swept  away  and  that 
the  "discrimination"  in  favor  of  American  shipping  with  which 
they  charge  President  Taft  can  not  be  permanent.  The  leading 
organs  all  think  a  blunder  has  been  made  which  can  be  remedied 
either  by  diplomatic  discussion  or  arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
While  a  Spanish-American  publicist,  Santiago  Perez  Triana, 
•writes  rather  dourly  in  the  London  Daily  News  that  England 
will  have  "to  grin  and  bear  it"  and  must  be  content  with  "the 
sympathy  of  fair-minded  Americans  and  the  more  or  less  lachry- 
mose condolences  of  American  publicists  and  historians,"  the 
London  Nation  sees  a  gleam  of  Ught  in  the  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  a  new  President,  and  remarks: 

"It  is  unlikely  that  any  serious  friction  will  arise  between 
our  Government  and  that  of  Washington.  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  have,  indeed,  defended  the  right  of  discrimination. 
But  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  even  in  the  stress  of  the  election, 
never  committed  himself  to  the  governmental  case,  and  manj^ 
of  the  most  influential  statesmen  and  organs  of  the  press  have 
declared  against  it.  In  any  ease,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  American  Government  in  the  last  resort  to  refuse  the 
invitation  to  arbitration  contained  in  the  concluding  section  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  communication." 

The  protest  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  comments  the  London 
Times,  "was  reluctantly  made-,"  but  now  that  it  has  been  made, 
the  British  Government  must  not  back  down.  To  quote  the  firm 
but  measured  words  of  the  editorial: 

"In  closing  his  dispatch  Sir  Edward  Grey  observes  that  it  is 
only  with  great  reluctance  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  felt 
bound  to  take  objection  to  the  act  at  all,  and  that  they  have 
confined  their  objections  within  the  narrowest  possible  Umits. 
That  sentiment  is  fully  shared  by  the  nation.  They  are  sorry 
that  this  protest  should  have  been  made  necessary,  but  they 
are  convinced  that  it  is  necessary,  and  they  would  have  judged 


the  Government  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  had  minis- 
ters neglected  to  lodge  it.  They  will  expect  and  require  it  to  be 
maintained  with  the  firmness  which  confidence  in  their  rights 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  interests  justify.  They  hope  for  a 
speedj'  settlement  by  diplomatic  means;  for  such  a  settlement 
would  be  to  them  a  welcome  proof  that  the  readiness  to  meet 
American  wishes  they  have  so  conspicuously  shown  on  this 
question  is  reciprocated.  Should,  however,  this  hope  be  dis- 
appointed they  will  undoubtedly  demand  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject be  submitted  to  arbitration.  They  are  confident  that  their 
view  of  their  treaty  rights  is  the  true  view.  But  they  agree 
with  President  Taft  and  the  American  people  that,  where 
genuine  differences  of  opinion  on  such  rights  exist,  these  differ- 
ences ought  to  be  determined  by  an  arbitral  tribunal.  They 
are  ready  to  leave  their  case  in  the  hands  of  such  a  court,  and 
they  invite  the  American  admirers  of  arbitration  to  assent 
to  this  course,  in  accordance  with  a  principle  Americans  have 
constantly  proclaimed." 

Many  Americans  hold  that  the  exemption  of  om-  coastwise 
shipping  from  tolls  is  entirely  our  own  affair,  as  foreign  shipping 
is  excluded  from  the  coastwise  trade  in  any  event.  This  argument 
is  answered  by  the  London  Saturday  Review  somewhat  acutely 
by  pointing  out  that  the  exemption  of  our  coasting  vessels  will 
make  the  tolls  higher  on  all  other  shipping,  and  so  amount  to  a 
discrimination  against  them.     It  says: 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  American  ocean-going 
shipping  will  not  bear  its  full  share  of  the  total,  while  American 
coastal  shipping  will  not  bear  any  share  at  all. 

"There  is,  then,  a  very  great  difference  between  a  policy 
of  remission  and  a  policj'  of  subsidy.  Mr.  Taft  is  wrong  in 
arguing  that  they  come  to  the  same  thing.  The  costs  of  a  poliey 
of  remission  w'ould,  under  the  terms  of  the  Canal  Act,  fall  upon 
foreign  vessels  using  the  Canal.  The  cost  of  a  policy  of  subsidy 
would  fall  on  the  United  States  Treasury.  To  us  the  distinction 
is  vital.  About  half  of  the  world's  mercantile  marine  sails 
under  the  British  flag;  under  the  Canal  Act  Britain  would  thus 
pay  about  50  cents  in  every  dollar  of  preference  granted  to 
American  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  alternative 
pohcy  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  regards  the  States  as  entirely 
free  to  pursue,  the  whole  charge  would  fall  upon  the  American 
taxpayer. 

I'The  American  pubUc  will  not  miss  so  obvious  a  point." 

And  in  a  similar  vein  the  London  Westminster  Review  observes 
a  little  meaningly: 

!'We  hope  and  beUeve  that  the  United  States  will  acknowledge 
the  force  of  our  argument  at  least  to  the  point  of  enacting  that 
its  shipping  shall  in  one  way  or  another  pay  its  own  dues,  instead 
of  passing  them  on  to  other  nations." 

"It  is  all  very  terrible  to  talk  about  this  breaking  up  of 
treaties,"  remarks  the  London  Review  of  Reviews;  "but  it  is 
all  talk."     For,  it  explains: 
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"The  }'ttu»m»  Can&l  will  not  bf'  opt'ii  for  iraltir  bffort' 
two  yvarM,  and  long  l)»<forw  tht-n  Ta/t  and  his  political  niant<uv»rs 
Mill  li  '        f  »»f  praotii-al  politics.     And  it  is  only  after 

the  I  lion  is  over  and  tiic  United  States  is  sane 

attain  that  we  can  judtfe"  of  the  Anu-rii-an  attitude  toward  the 
I'anaina  Canal  tolls.  Alrea«ly  the  electioneering  repudiation 
of  treaties  has  achieved  luXich  jjood:  it  has  awakened  the  national 
,-.  .      The  jfri-at    drnwhack   in   American   public   Hfe   has 

al  --  ten  that  the  thinking  in«-n,  the  sane  citizens,  and  the 
real  husiness  men  have  kept  out  of  politics,  re(d:urdinK  them  as 
waxit-ful.  if  not  worse.  Thus  the  political  frame  has  fallen  itito 
the  hands  of  the  less  worthy,  with  the  inevitable  results.  But 
Taft's  rude  jarring  of  the  national  belief  that  in  matters  of 
international  probity  the  United  States  leads  the  way  has 
efftH-tually  awakened  the  more  serious  elements  of  the 
population." 


MONROE   DOCTRINE  IN  PUTUMAYO 

A  CURE  for  the  Putumayo  atrocities  is  discovered  in  the 
celebrated  Doctrine  of  our  fifth  President  by  the 
'-  Diario  l)tl  Salvador  (,Cuidad  de  San  Salvador).  It 
says  that  not  only  the  interests  of  civilization,  but  also  the 
deepest  political  motives  should  cause  the  United  States  to 
keep  an  eye  on  Putumayo,  an  extremelj'  wealthy  district  of 
the  contiiu'nt,  which  more  than  one  republic  of  South  America 
has  attempted  to  claim  and  exploit,  while  its  industrial  methods 
England  is  now  investigating  by  a  commission  on  the  spot. 
In  fact,  Putumayo  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  for  years, 
and  as  the  British  Government  has  taken  a  high  hand  in  inquiring 
into  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  nati\  cs  by  the  owners  or  operators 
of  the  rubber  forests  in  that  region.  South  America  is  won- 
dering whether  some  form  of  European  aggression  may  not 
follow.  It  is  feared  by  this  leading  organ  of  Central  America 
that,  during  this  period  of  uncertainty  and  dispute,  the  Powers 
of  Europe  will  be  stepping  in  to  make  a  claim  on  South  Amer- 
ica, just  as  they  have  stept  in  to  annex  certain  regions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Asia  and  Africa,  and  we  read 
that  there  are  other  motives,  besides  those  of  humanitarianism, 
to  induce  such  action.     To  quote  its  remarks  on  this  point: 

"Putumayo  is  a  region  of  immense  wealth,  of  a  delightful 
climate,  neighboring  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and 
has  long  been  the  scene  of  rivalry  and  ambition  between  various 
nations  who  possess  no  dreadnoughts.  All  these  circumstances, 
emphasized  by  the  recent  condemnation  in  Europe  of  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  Peruvians  or  Englishmen  toward  the 
Indians,  constitute  a  powerful  moti\e  to  European  nations 
for  the  conquest  or  occupation  of  these  regions.  The  Powders  of 
Europe  have  always  profest-  to  feel  the  heavy  responsibility 
imposed  upon  them  in  the  interests  of  ei\'ilization.  For  example, 
the  Turkish-Italian  war  in  Africa,  the  partition  of  Morocco 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  cutting  up  of  Turkey  among 
the  Powers  interested,  present  themselves  as  examples  which 
have  been  manifested  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

Less  excuse  appears  for  European  land-grabbing  in  Putumayo 
than  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  we  are  reminded,  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  Doctrine  to  do  its  perfect 
work: 

"The  reasons  given  by  the  Italians  for  their  invasion  of 
Tripoli  included  the  fact  that  the  Turks  had  not  civilized  those 
regions — a  mere  sin  of  omission,  and  much  less  serious  than 
what  the  Peruvians  have  been  committing  by  reviving  in  the 
region  of  the  Amazon  the  most  primitive  and  brutal  forms  of 
barbarity.  In  the  light  of  the  Mom-oe  Doctrine  Putumayo 
ought  not  on  this  account  to  be  exposed  to  the  invasion  of 
European  ci\'iIization.  The  Doctrine,  indeed,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  powerfid  barrier  to  ward  off  European  expansion,  which 
is  no  capricious  movement,  but  is  a  fatal  consequence  of  the 
immense  increase  of  population  in  Europe." 

But  a  different  remedy  is  suggested  by  other  thinkers  of 
Latin  America,  who  point  to  a  Pan-American  union  as  one 
means  of  preventing  the  European  peril.  One  of  these  publicists 
in  particular,  Santiago  Perez  Triana,  a  well-known  contributor 


to  the  press,  thinks  that  allowing  the  United  Slates  to  act  on 
the  letter  of  the  Moru"oe  Doctrine  is  little  different  from  seeking 
safety  by  impaling  South  America  on  the  horns  of  the  Northern 
Ue|)nblic,  whi(;h  is  much  more  to  be  feared  than  Europe.  To 
siM-k  relief  from  Washington  would  be  "to  cut  our  head  off  to 
(lire  an  earache."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  Pan-American 
Union  of  the  Latin  States  would  be  of  the  utmost  expediency. 
As  he  argues: 

"The  United  States  so  far  has  j)revented  the  conquest  of 
Amtjrican  territories  by  the  Eurojican  Powers.  Theses  Powers, 
especially  during  the  last  five  decades,  have  divided  up  pretty 
nearly  all  the  territory  available  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
But  we  must  realize  the  fact  that  these  European  Powers  may 
repeat  their  African  and  Asiatic  policy  in  the  immense  vacant 
regions  of  Spanish  America.  We  fully  allow  that  the  United 
States  have  so  far  refused  to  tolerate  the  conquest  of  South 
American  territories  by  Europeans.  But  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  they  themselves  have  been  in  many  quarters 
of  the  globe  a  conquering  nation,  thus  violating  the  logic  of  the 
Doctrine  proclaimed  by  Monroe  in  1823.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  keep  such  territories  as  Putumayo  safe  from  foreign 
violation  is  to  resolve  that  territorial  conquest  should  be  at 
once  and  forever  precluded  from  the  American  continent,  and 
in  this  provision  we  would  refer  not  only  to  Europeans  or 
Asiatics,  but  to  Americans  of  all  nationahties.  In  one  word, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  ought  not  to  be  expanded  in  its  applica- 
tion beyond  the  strict  limitations  of  its  logical  development." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S    BALKAN   DEFEAT 

THE  FRENCH  INSIST  that  Turkey's  defeat  is  a  black 
eye  for  German  guns,  German  tactics,  and  the  whole 
German  military  system.  General  von  Goltz's  explana- 
tion that  the  Turkish  Army  was  too  bad  to  do  anything  with 
gets  no  hearing  in  France,  where  the  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  if  Turkey  had  been  trained  by  France  and  the  AUies 
by  Germany,  the  result  would  have  been  exactly  reversed.  A 
writer  in  the  Paris  Correapondant  points  out  in  an  exulting 
article  that  German  officers  had  the  Turkish  Army  in  hand  from 
1882  to  1895.  From  then  on  "a  great  many  German  officers 
were  attached  to  the  Ottoman  Army,"  while  "the  Ottoman 
staff  was  assisted  and  advised  by  thirty  German  officers  who 
arrived  in  Turkey  during  the  autumn  of  1909."  Numberless 
Turkish  officers,  in  turn,  held  commissions  in  German  regi- 
ments, and  while  this  last  fact  "may  have  merely  a  political 
significance,  the  very  presence  for  a  more  or  less  short  period 
of  Turkish  officers  in  the  squadrons  of  Germany  could  not  fail  to 
have  some  influence  upon  the  army  to  which  thej'  were  ap- 
pointed." Of  course  this  wTiter  brings  up  again  the  alleged 
superiority  of  the  French  weapons  used  by  the  Bulgarians  to 
those  furnished  by  the  Germans  to  the  Turks  in  the  field.  He 
gives  a  curious  instance  of  the  blunders  made  in  the  war.  He 
tells  us  that  on  one  of  the  battle-fields  a  Turkish  cartridge-box 
was  picked  up;  the  casings  of  the  cartridges  were  metal,  but 
instead  of  bullets  they  contained  balls  of  wood  painted  red. 
When  these  cartridges,  or  one  of  them,  was  taken  to  London,  it 
was  shown  to  a  certain  maker  of  cartridges,  and  he  said:  "Oh, 
we  make  a  great  many  of  these  and  send  them  to  Europe, 
especially  to  Germany,  where  they  are  used  merely  for  practise, 
and,  of  course,  would  be  practically  ineffective  in  war."  After 
enumerating  these  particulars  of  Germany's  failure  in  guiding 
the  Turks  to  victory,  this  writer  proceeds: 

"It  is  not  on  this  point,  however,  that  the  real  defeat  of  Ger- 
many is  to  be  perceived.  What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  check 
to  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser  whose  ambitions,  pursued  for  a  long 
period,  appear  to  be  seriously  disappointed.  The  defeat  of 
Turkey  is  the  defeat  of  Germany  because  it  endangers  to 'a  very 
great  extent  the  chances  of  success  for  a  design  which  the  Em- 
peror cherished,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  greatest 
efforts.     This  design  was  one  of  the  pivots  of  his  foreign  policy. 
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GO 


TROUBLE  AHEAD. 

When  the  beasts  come  to  divide  the  provisions. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Sti-ttgart). 


THE   KEY  TO   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BuLGARi.v — "What  shall  we  do  with  the  key?" 


The  Powers  (together)- 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  JUNGLE 


"Gimme  it!" 

— Marchold  (Warsaw). 


In  order  to  appreciate  this  policy  we  should  particularly  notice 
three  points  toward  which  it  was  directed;  power  in  the  West, 
power  in  the  East,  naval  and  colonial  power." 

It  is  upon  the  Eastern  schemes  of  the  Kaiser  that  this  French 
wTiter  lays  particular  stress,  and  it  is  their  defeat  that  he  strives 
to  make  plain.     As  he  WTites: 

"On  various  occasions  the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers,  who 
arf  merely  the  instruments  of  his  will  and  the  voice  of  his  opin- 
ion, have  deplored  the  fact  that  the  German  Empire,  which  came 
too  late  into  the  world,  foimd  everywhere  the  main  points  of 
dominion  occupied,  and  was  not  able  to  create  colonies  for 
itself.  They  are  necessary  to 
Germany,  and  Germans  could 
not  remain  satisfied  with  the 
territories  of  equatorial  Africa, 
whose  black  population,  with 
their  few  needs  and  no  money, 
could  not  prove  consumers  of 
the  products  of  German  indus- 
tries. Yet  the  whole  Pan-German 
party  clamored  for  a  war  as 
the  sole  means  of  acquiring  colo- 
nies which  had  been  founded  by 
others,  and  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  pacifism  of  the 
Emperor  was  opposed  to  this 
idea  and  yet  there  were  no  out- 
lets for  the  overproduction  of 
marketable  goods  by  Germany, 
and  this  imsalable  overproduc- 
tion was  threatening  a  crisis 
which  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  industrial  security  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
William  II.  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire." 


IT    IS    WINTER    IX 

But  there's  plenty  of  fuel 


The  Emperor    himself  took  a 
journey    through  Turkey,    culti- 
vating the  friendship  of  the  Sul- 
tan, Abdul  Hamid,   of  whom  he  constantly  demanded  certain 
concessions,  especiallj'  in  Asia  Minor.     That  the  Kaiser  was  so 
far  successful  this  writer  tells  us  in  the  following  words : 

"Thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Sultan,  German  products 
obtained  throughout  the  Ottoman    Empire  a   privileged  posi- 


tion. The  Sultan  proposed  to  entrust  German  officers  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Turkish  Army.  By  this  means  a  great 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  different  German  industries, 
such  as  the  Krupp  foundries  and  the  producers  of  cloth,  leather, 
uniforms,  and  preserved  food.  By  his  repeated  assurances  of 
friendship  the  Kaiser  was  successful  in  estranging  Turkey, 
little  by  little,  from  England.  .  .  .  The  victories  of  the  Balkan 
League  absolutely  annihilated  all  this  work  which  had  been 
carefully  carried  on  for  so  many  years.  To  see  what  this  work 
was  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  map  and  notice  the  tide  of  German 
expansion  starting  from  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  crossing  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  to  Salonika  and  Constantinople,  then,  by  the 
Bagdad  railroad,  traversing  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  until  the 

Persian  Gulf  is  reached.  But 
this  expansion  must  now  shrivel 
up.  Without  venturing  to  say 
that  this  deb&cle  resulted  solely 
from  the  barrier  opposed  by  the 
Balkan  States,  which  from  the 
first  has  opposed  the  German 
penetration,  it  is  certain  this 
Balkan  League  has  set  up  an 
unexpected  obstacle,  practically 
destroying  all  preexisting  com- 
binations. As  Mr.  Asquith  said 
at  a  Guildhall  banquet,  'the  vic- 
tories of  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  have 
been  more  effective  in  modifying 
the  condition  of  Europe  than 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was.' '[ 


This  eloquent  French  writer 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
Turk  is  to  be  supplanted  in  the 
Balkans  by  another  empire,  the 
i-e^i^efj  empire  of  Simon  I.  of 
Bulgaria,  to  block  the  Eastern 
progress  of  Germany.     He  says: 


THE    BALKANS. 

to  keep  the  fire  going. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 


"A  new  empire  has  arrived  on 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  stops 
the  route  to  German  expansion  in  the  East,  and  absolutely  wipes 
out,  bj^  taking  its  place,  that  old  Tiu-key,  once  the  friend,  if  we 
may  not  say  the  vassal,  at  any  rate,  the  dependent,  of  Berlin. 
The  roar  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian  cannon  seems  to  me  to 
have  really  checkmated  all  the  Oriental  machinations  of  Ger- 
many."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CREATURES  THAT  TMEVER  GROW   OLD 

THAT  OLD  A(!K.  xis  w.-  call  il,  is  nut  u  lucfssity  of 
liviau  matter,  apiM-ars  lo  bi-  shown  by  fXinTiiiiciits  made 
during  fivo  years  past  on  thi>  lowtT  organisms.  It  was 
pointtnl  out  man.v  years  ago  that  creatures  which  reproduce 
simply  by  splitting  in  two  are  apparently  "immortal."  Eaxih 
individual,  it  is  true,  retains  its  identity  only  until  the;  moment 
of  reproduction,  when  it  becomes  two  different  individuals. 
The  progeny,  however,  are  identical  in  substance  with  the  par- 
ent, at  the  moment  of  division,  and  so  the  latter,  instead  of 
dying,  becomes  simply  "diluted,"  as  it  were,  in  a  vast  horde  of 
des<-endants.  More  recent  investigations,  however,  showed 
that,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  occasional  reproduction  by  con- 
jugation was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  race. 
Without  it  the  individuals  grew  old  and  died.  The  latest  reports 
indicate  that,  with  a  proper  choice  of  conditions,  this  aging  and 
death  are  unnecessarj".  Certain  one-celled  organisms  that  gen- 
erate by  fis.sion  have  now  been  kept  for  more  than  five  years 
without  showing  a  sign  of  it,  and  the  indications  are  that  physical 
immortality  of  this  special  kind — racial,  rather  than  individual 
— is  a  normal  attribute  of  living  matter  in  its  simplest  forms. 
We  read  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  November  30) : 

"Authors  who  have  studied  the  biology  of  the  infusoria  have 
proved  that  they  always  reproduce  by  bipartition,  but  that 
after  a  certain  number  of  successive  divisions  there  necessarily 
intervenes  a  conjugation,  that  is  to  say,  a  union  of  two  indi- 
viduals, in  the  course  of  which  a  mutual  exchange  of  nuclear 
substance  takes  place.  If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  con- 
jugation is  prevented,  the  infusoria,  exhausted  in  some  measure 
by  the  multiple  divisions,  begin  to  present  phenomena  of  old 
age  and  of  degeneration;  their  length  diminishes,  their  cilia 
disappear,  and  finallj*  they  die.  The  conjugation  acts  like  a 
whip-lash,  giving  to  the  aged  race  a  neVv  vigor.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  this  aging  appears  at  the  end  of  about  200  divi- 
sions; beyond  300  it  would  be  impossible  to  prolong  the  cultures. 
Nevertheless,  more  recent  researches  have  shown  that  by  modi- 
fying the  culture  medium,  by  the  addition  of  certain  salts  or  by 
a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  etc.,  w6  tnay  notably  prolong 
the  normal  life  of  the  infusoria,  so  that  age  comes  on  only  after 
about  600  generations.  The  recent  experiments  of  Lorande  L. 
Woodruff  even  tend  to  prove  that  an  infusorium  may  divide  in- 
definitely without  an.y  conjugation  to  rejuvenate  the  race. 

"This  author  isolated,  in  May,  1907,  a  'mid'  Paramecium 
aurelia;  the  individual  was  placed  on  an  empty  plate  with  five 
drops  of  hay  infusion.  The  next  day,  when  by  divisions  four 
individuals  had  formed,  each  of  these  was  placed  on  a  separate 
plate  and  thus  were  established  four  hnes  of  descent  from  the 
parent  form.  Since  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  for.  five  years,  the 
author  .  .  .  has  isolated  every  day  a  new  individual  of  these 
four  lines;  thus  all,  conjugation  was  rendered  impossible  and 
the  number  of  successive  generations  could  be  precisely  noted. 
During  the  first  nine  months  the  author  used  infusions  of  hay 
or  of  fresh  grass,  but  later  he  employed  as  a  culture-medium 
water  from  some  pond  or  marsh;  this  water  was  always  previ- 
ously boiled,  so  as  to  avoid  introducing  some  'wild'  individual 
into  the  pure  culture.  The  preliminary  results  obtained  up  to 
September,  1910,  were  published  by  the  author.  ...  In  May, 
1912,  the  culture  had  already  reached  3,029  generations  .  .  . 
In  a  general  way  there  were  three  divisions  every  forty-eight 
hours.  The  author  has  never  observed  periods  of  physiologic 
depression  in  his  experiments,  with  the  exception  of  oscillations 
in  the  speed  of  division,  attributable  either  to  normal  rhythm 
or  to  variations  in  the  temperature  or  the  environment.  The 
Paramoecia  of  the  later  generations  differ  from  those  of  the 
earlier  neither  from  the  morphological  standpoint  nor  from  that 
of  physiology. 

"Woodruff's  investigations  thus  show  that  in  favorable  con- 
ditions the  cell  possesses  at  least  the  power  of  producing  a  num- 
ber of  cells  equal  to  2  raised  to  the  3,029th  power.  ...  A  one- 
celled  organism  thus  may  reproduce  indefinitely,  without  the 
intervention  of  conjugation.  Neither  old  age  nor  the  necessity 
for  fecundation  are  inherent  in  h\'ing  matter.'! — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARE  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   TUNNELS   A 

BLUNDER  ? 

TII.\T  the  hundred  millions  of  dollars  expended  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  improvement  of  its  New 
York  terminal  would  have  been  spent  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  building  a  great  bridge  across  the  Hudson,  is  as.serted  by 
Engineering  Xews  (New  York,  December  19).  After  recounting 
the  liistory  of  the  various  projects  for  erecting  such  a  structure, 
and  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  financing  the  Lindenthal 
bridge,  the  latest  and  most  gigantic  of  these,  in  the  early  90's, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  explain  its  final  abandonment  by  referring 
to  what  he  calls  the  "widespread  idea  that  the  solution  of 
crossing  wide  and  deep  rivers  was  to  be  found  in  tunnels  rather 
than  in  bridges,"  owing  to  the  success  of  the  first  New  York 
subwa}'  and  other  tunnel  projects,  here  and  abroad.    He  goes  on: 

"Ideas  also  were  afloat  at  this  time  concerning  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  submarine  tunnels  as  compared  with  bridges  of 
long  span.  There  is  probably  httle  doubt  that  Mr.  Cassatt, 
in  making  the  momentous  decision  that  the  Pennsylvania 
should  tunnel  under  the  North  River  to  a  terminal  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  believed  that  he  was  undertaking  for  his  company 
an  enterprise  which  would  give  it  the  desired  facilities  at  far 
less  cost  than  would  be  involved  in  a  bridge  structiu-e. 

"The  accumulated  experience  of  the  last  dozen  years  has 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption.  The  entire  amount 
which  the  Pennsylvania  has  expended  upon  its  new  Manhattan 
Terminal,  over  $100,000,000,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  created  a  bridge  across  the  North  River 
vith  a  dozen  or  more  tracks  in  place  of  its  present  tunnel  crossing 
with  two  tracks.  It  is  true  that  under  such  conditions  as  exist 
at  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  for  example,  a  double-track  tunnel  can 
be  run  beneath  a  river  at  much  less  cost  than  would  be  required 
to  construct  a  bridge;  but  a  great  bridge  of  large  span  could 
have  a  width  and  capacity  sufficient  to  carry  a  dozen  or  twenty 
parallel  tracks,  while  the  Pennsylvania,  for  its  $100,000,000 
expenditure,  has  secured  onlj^  two  tracks  under  the  North  River 
and  three  tracks  under  the  East  River. 

"It  is  of  public  importance  to  raise  the  question  at  this  time, 
for  how  many  years  longer  is  New  York  City  to  be  permanently 
isolated  by  the  North  River  on  its  western  boundary  from  the 
continent  lying  beyond  it?  The  city  has  indeed  already  expanded 
into  New  Jersej'.  A  population  of  over  half  a  million  has  its 
homes  in  New  Jersey  and  earns  its  living  in  New  York  City. 
Tube  tunnels  under  the  river,  built  and  operated  by  the  Hudson 
Companies,  now  give  access  by  a  direct  hne  to  Newark  and 
also  to  the  railway  stations  in  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken;  but 
the  hmited  capacity  of  these  tube  lines  to  handle  the  rapidly- 
increasing  traffic  is  already  evident.  The  Pennsylvania's  two 
expensive  tunnels  under  the  river  are  used  solely  for  through 
passenger  traffic.  They  can  accommodate  at  best  only  a  trifling 
amount  of  suburban  traffic,  and  it  would  hardly  be  attempted 
to  operate  freight  trains  through  them.  .  .  .  Projects  for 
freight  tunnels  under  the  river  have  been  agitated  at  intervals 
for  a  half  dozen  years  past;  but  the  great  expense  of  such 
tunnels  and  the  difficulty  in  connection  with  their  terminals  have 
prevented  their  financing." 

The  writer  thinks  there  are  now  few  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  Hudson  bridge,  gigantic  as  the  plan  once  seemed.    He  says : 

."In  the  engineering  profession  one  would  look  far  to-day 
to  find  doubt  that  such  a  bridge  is  entirely  feasible.  The  span 
required  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is  being  boldly  under- 
taken by  the  little  city  of  Quebec  across  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
achievements  and  advances  made  in  bridge  engineering  in  the 
past  quarter  century,  the  monumental  structure  at  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  the  great  achievements  in  bridge  engineering  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  with  all  that  has  been  done  in  and  about 
New  York  City  itself,  the  advancement  in  the  machinery  for 
bridge  construction  and  erection,  with  the  improvement  in 
the  quaUty  of  metal  now  available  to  the  engineer — with  all 
these  great  precedents  now  available,  it  will  surely  be  agreed 
that  to  bridge  the  North  River  is  well  within  the  possibilities 
of  American  engineering.'^ 
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A  COAL-MINE  ON  THE  SURFACE  IN  KANSAS. 

USE  vs.  BEAUTY  AT  NIAGARA 

OUR  PRESENTATION  of  the  recent  suggestion  that  the 
cessation  of  power-development  at  Niagara,  due  to  its 
limitation  by  international  agreement,  is  a  deplorable 
thing,  was  noticed  several  weeks  ago  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun.  To  the  remark  that  "some  of  us  may  think  that  too  much 
of  the  water  is  already  used  for  the  generation  of  power,"  this 
paper  replies : 

"If  any  do  think  so,  it  must  be,  as  we  intimated,  those  of  us 
who  have  never  been  there  and  have  to  depend  on  the  fables 
of  travelers.  Father  Hennepin  in  the  seventeenth  century 
described  the  fall  as  'a  great  and  prodigious  cadence  of  water 
to  which  the  universe  does  not  offer  a  parallel.'  He  guessed  it 
to  be  more  than  600  feet  high — about  four  times  the  real  height. 
'The  waters,'  he  wrote,  'which  fall  from  this  great  precipice 
do  foam  and  boil  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  making  a 
noise  more  terrible  than  that  of  thunder.  When  the  wind  blows 
to  the  south  its  frightful  roaring  may  be  heard  for  more  than 
fifteen  leagues.' 

"Another  enthusiastic  traveler  of  the  same  period  did  not 
think  enough  had  been  made  of  the  scene,  and  boldly  estimated 
the  height  at  800  feet.  A  third  was  content  to  describe  it  vaguely 
as.  'a  cataract  of  frightful  height.'  Father  Hennepin  made  a 
remarkable  drawing  of  what  he  saw,  which,  as  John  Tyndall 
observed,  'shows  that  serious  change?  have  taken  place  since 
his  time.'  There  have  been  similar  serious  changes  since  the 
development  of  power  began,  and  they  may  be  as  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

"The  damage  done  by  the  engineers  can  only  be  detected 
by  those  who  have  never  been  near  Niagara  Falls." 

The  same  paper  took  up  the  subject  again  editorially  a  Uttle 
later,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Louis  Bell  on  the  socio- 
logical aspect  of  electric  power  distribution  over  a  wide  area, 
also  reproduced  by  The  Digest.     We  read: 

"To  those  who  are  inclined  to  dismiss  these  social  considera- 
tions as  impertinent,  and  still  insist  on  sticking  to  the  single 
point  of  the  spectacle,  it  may  be  retorted  that  their  concern 
for  the  scenery  is  not  impressive  while  they  fasten  on  the  power 
question  alone  and  neglect  other  points  of  more  moment. 

"Only  the  other  day  we  came  across  an  item  in  one  of  the 
local  papers  describing  a  novel  project  for  'beautifying'  the 
country  about  the  Falls.  This  included  the  construction  of 
some  new  inclined  railways  in  the  glen,  besides  an  'aerial  tram- 
way across  the  whirlpool  from  point  to  point  on  the  Canadian 
side,  which  would  soon  become  famous  as  a  thriller  of  the 
first  magnitude  and  an  attraction  to  the  million  or  two  of  tourists 
visiting  Niagara  annuallj;  that  would  rival  all  other  scenic 
features  combined.'  This  will  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by  further 
proposals  for  brightening  and  prettifying  Foster's  Flats,  one 
of  the  beautiful  spots  that  have  not  as  yet  been  ruined. 

"The  development  of  power  is  insignificant  as  a  destroyer  in 
comparison  with  the  development  of  'scenic  features'  and 
'thrillers'  for  the  tripper." 


The  main  features  of  the  controversy  are  quoted  and  com- 
mented upon  in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New 
York,  December),  which  warmly  commends  the  newspaper  cited 
above  and  apparently  approves  its  attitude. 


DIGGING  COAL  FROM  QUARRIES— The  accompanying  pic- 
ture does  not  represent  a  gravel-bed  or  the  Panama  Canal,  but 
one  of  the  so-called  "coal-strip  pits"  in  southeastern  Kansas. 
We  find  it  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago,  January), 
which  says: 

"A  vein  of  coal  varying  in  depth  from  eighteen  inches  to  four 
feet  lies  under  the  surface  in  two-thirds  of  this  district,  and  it  is 
from  nine  feet  to  thirty  feet  down.  As  there  is  no  rock  roof 
above  it,  it  can  not  be  mined  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  steam- 
shovels  and  horses  and  scrapers  are  used  to  bare  it.  Fourteen 
shovels  are  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  these  two  counties,  one 
of  them  being  one  of  the  largest  ever  built.  It  weighs  three 
hundred  tons,  and  is  said  to  be  twice  the  size  of  the  biggest  one 
at  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  It  will  strip  ten  or  twelve  acres 
to  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  in  one  year.  This  method  ruins 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  for  many  years,  but  eventually 
will  make  it  better,  as  a  hard-pan  near  the  surface  is  broken. 
Strip-pit  mining  leaves  ridges,  ditches,  and  small  ponds,  but 
these  will  be  leveled  when  land  becomes  more  valuable." 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  AUTUMN  LEAVES— A  brown,  wth- 
ered  autumn  leaf  is  not  simply  a  dried  green  leaf.  During  the 
alteration  of  color  that  begins  in  early  autumn,  certain  elements 
of  the  leaf  withdraw  into  the  body  of  the  tree  through  the  stem, 
leaving  only  about  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  substance  of  the 
original  leaf.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
November  16): 

"Before  falling,  leaves  turn  yellow.  This  stoppage  of  activ- 
ity corresponds  to  a  movement  of  elements  into  the  body  of 
the  tree.  A  German  botanist,  Richter,  has  made  measurements 
of  the  phenomenon  as  seen  in  fruit  trees,  and  has  shown  that 
the  migration  began  on  July  14  and  had  been  completed  by 
November  1.  The  diminution  in  weight  of  the  dry  residue  of 
the  leaf  reaches  30  to  35  per  cent.  Thus  we  have  an  active 
phenomenon  and  not  a  simple  desiccation.  Potash,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  not  silica,  are  returned  in 
this  way  to  the  tissues  of  the  tree.  Nitrogen  also  returns  thither 
rapidly,  as  well  as  the  carbohydrates  and  organic  acids.  The 
leaf  thus  keeps  not  much  more  than  its  cellulose  elements. 
When  there  is  premature  frost,  the  leaf  falls  before  the  migra- 
tion has  time  to  take  place.  These  investigations  show  what 
mistakes  an  agriculturist  may  commit  who  analyzes  the  green 
leaf  in  order  to  ascertain  the  plant's  needs  in  terms  of  fertilizing 
elements.  We  must  await  the  fall  of  the  leaves  to  find  out 
what  they  are  returning  to  the  soil.'! — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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MACHINE  FLAWS   DETECTED   BY  LIGHT 

IT  MAS  LUNli  bt'fii  known  tlint  the  iiuu-r  stniflurt'  of  any 
traiispart'tit  matmttl.niHV  bv  studifd  l>y  passing  polan/.f<i 
light  tlironyL  it.  KspeciaUy  do«»  this  agency  n-veal  tin- 
way  in  which  a  piect'  or  hlcK'k  is  strained  by  the  application  of 
furee,  and  ihtt  exiHteneeof  flaws  within  it.  The  use  of  this 
method,  however,  presupposes  transparency.  It  could  not  be 
us»tl  in  testing  the  ujeinlwrs  of  an  ordinary  machine,  for  steel 
is  opaque  even  to  the  searching  x-ray.      Attempts  iiave  been 


FINDING   THE   CKACKS. 

Tran.sparent  spur  wheels  in  circularly  polarizt-d  light. 


made  to  study  in  this  way  models  of  machinery  made  of  glass, 
but  such  models  are  costly  and  easih'  broken,  tho  the  stresses 
in  glass  have  been  found  to  correspond  closely  with  the  cal- 
culated amounts,  thus  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  method. 
Recently,  however,  we  are  told  by  E.  G.  Coker,  in  Nature 
(London,  December  5),  all  objections  have  been  obviated,  and 
interesting  and  valuable  results  have  been  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting for  glass  one  of  the  new  nitrocellulose  compounds 
akin  to  celluloid.    Says  Mr.  Coker: 

"These  compounds  approach  glass  in  the  perfection  of  their 
optical  properties,  and  are  considerably  superior  in  ductiUty, 
and  in  the  ease  with  which  the  material  can  be  fashioned  into 
complicated  shapes  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  glass  specimens. 
An  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  accompanying  photograph 
of  a  pair  of  toothed  wheels  of  transparent  material  shaped  in  a 
gear-cutting  machine  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  as  accurately 
as  their  metal  counterparts.  They  are  shown  here  under  some- 
what heavj'  loads;  and  the  condition  of  internal  stress  is  marked 
by  color  fringes,  which  appear  as  black  bands  in  the  photograph. 

"An  important  feature  of  this  kind  of  material  is  its  ability 
to  sustain  stresses  of  as  much  as  several  thousands  of  pounds 
per  square  inch  without  injury,  so  that  the  double  refraction 
produced  by  the  loading  can  be  made  much  more  intense  than 
in  glass,  which  usually  fractures  at  very  small  loads 

"Another  field  of  usefulness  which  suggests  itself  is  the 
application  of  optical  science  to  the  design  of  structural  members. 
If,  for  example,  we  take  a  model  eye-bar  of  a  type  often  used  in 
suspension  bridges  and  the  lower  ctiords  of  pin-connected  trusses, 
we  can  readily  obtain  a  map  of  the  lines  of  principal  stress  for 
this  form,  and  their  general  resemblance  to  those  obtained  in  a 
hook  at  once  suggests  that  across  the  principal  section  the  stress 
is  very  badly  distributed.  It  is  apparently  verj'  intense  at  the 
ej'e  and  rapidly  decreases  until  it  ultimately  changes  to  com- 
pression   stress    at    the    outer    end    of    the    section 

"The  applications  of  optical  science  may  possibly  be  of  use, 
therefore,  in  the  design  of  structures  and  machines,  as  these 
examples  indicate,  especially  where  new  problems  arise,  such  as 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  aeroplane  stays  and  struts, 
where  a  poorh'  designed  member  adds  weight  -without  corre- 
sponding strength,  and  mav  bv  its  failure  result  in  a  serious  loss 
of  life." 


ODD  RAILROAD  GAGES 

IN  TllK  KAKLY  DAYS  of  railroading  every  builder  placed 
his  rails  at  any  distance  apart  that  suited  his  fancy.  There 
was  no  more  thought  of  a  standard  gage  than  there  was 
of  a  standard  size  of  door  or  window  for  houses.  Apparently 
the  idea  of  the  interchangeability  of  rolling-stock,  wliidi  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  modern  long-distance  transportation,  was 
somewhat  long  in  gaining  access  to  the  human  brain.  From 
an  article  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York, 
November)  we  learn  that  altho  the  number  of  independent 
track-gages  in  the  world  has  been  much  reduced,  it  is  still 
quite  large.     Says  this  paper: 

"It  is  amazing  the  number  of  track-gages  for  railways  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  There  is  decided  advantage  to  people  pay- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  have  the  track-gage  the 
same  as  others  in  use,  for  it  saves  money  in  the  purchase  of  roll- 
ing-stock, but  some  builders  of  railways  appear  to  have  prided 
themsehes  in  having  something  different  from  othf^r  people.   .  .  . 

"In  1840,  ten  j-ears  after  the  first  commercial  railway  was 
put  in  operation,  there  were  33  separate  railway's  in  the  British 
Isles  with  l,~)'>'2  miles  of  track,  and  they  had  five  different  gages, 
ranging  from  4  feet  8K  inches  to  7  feet,  the  narrowest  gage  hav- 
ing more  mileage  than  all  the  others.  That  was  George  Stephen- 
son's gage.  It  was  established  in  a  curious  way.  The  pioneer 
coal-carrying  railways  were  run  through  the  fields,  and  gates 
were  used  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  live  stock.  The 
gateways  had  just  sufficient  opening  to  permit  wheels  extending 
five  feet  to  pass  through.  The  wheel-flanges  in  those  days  were 
placed  outside  the  tread.  When  the  Stockton  &  Darlington 
Railway  was  built,  George  Stephenson,  who  was  chief  engineer, 
put  the  wheel-flanges  inside.  The  A\idth  of  the  rail-head  w^as 
2  inches,  .so  the  flange  gage  was  4  feet  8  inches.  When  the 
Liverpool  &  IVIanchester  Railway  was  under  construction  a  few 
years  later,  the  engineers  concluded  that  it  was  well  to  give  the 
wheels  free  side-play  to  make  fast  running  easy,  so  they  made 
the  gage  4  feet  814  inches. 

"The  success  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  and  of 
the  locomotive,  'Rocket,'  made  George  Stephenson  a  great 
man,  Avhose  example  was  well  worthy  of  imitation,  so  his 
track-gage  of  4  feet  8}4  inches  was  adopted  by  most  of  the  British 
railway  companies.  His  son  Robert  had  locomotive-building 
works  which  supplied  many  railway  companies  with  motive 
power,  and  the  track-gage  was  frequently  established  to  fit  the 


Model  of  cement  briquette  in  plain  polarized  light. 


wheels  of  the  locomotives  imported.  That  estabUshed  the  4 
feet  8^^  inches  track-gage  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States. 

"There  is  still,  however,  great  diversity  of  track-gages  used 
in  different  countries.  The  Baldwin  Works  build  engines 
to  the  following  gages:  1  ft.  73^  ins.,  1  ft.  9li  ins.,  1  ft. 
115^  ins.,  2  ft:,  2  ft.  6  ins.,  2  ft.  eAo  ins.,  2  ft.  11  ins.,  2  ft.  11 H 
ins.,  3  ft.  3  ins.,  3  ft.  3^  ins.  (meter),  3  ft.  6  ins.,  3  ft.  8  ins., 
4  ft.,  4  ft.  SJ'iins.,  4  ft.  9  ins.,  4  ft.  9}/^  ins.,  5  ft.,  5  ft.  3  ins." 
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WHY   IS  LIGHTNING   CROOKED? 

NATURE  IS  FULL  of  abhorrence.  She  once  "abhorred 
a  va<'uum";  more  lately  Svante  Arrehenius  showed 
us  'hat  the  sun  abhors  dust  and  casts  it  forth  on  the 
wings  of  light;  now  it  appears  also  that  an  electric  current 
abhors  straight  lines.  With  these  statements  Dr.  P.  Villard 
begins  a  contribution  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  Xovem- 


tions,  the  more  easily  as  the  mass  is  here  verj'  slight  and  the 
flexibiUty  nearly  perfx-t. 

"The  electric  spark  !s  thus  almost  necessarily  sinuous;  it 
may  nevertheless  be  nearly  straight  if  it  is  sufficiently  tighteued 
by  an  intense  electric  field,  and  this  precise  fact  is  verified  by 
experiment.  Sparks  lietween  spheres  of  radius  much  greater 
than  the  striking  distance  are  always  straight 

"We  are  thus  led  to  a.sserl  that  the  electric  discharge  is 
sinuous  because  any  current  will  tend  of  itself  to  become  kinky 
in  such  manner  as  to  increase  the  inductance  of  the  circuit. 

"Nevertheless,  possibly  the  reader  will  think  that  it  is  a  little 
too  much  to  draw  conclusions,  from  the  properties  of  a  platinum 
wire,  regarding  those  of  a  Hghtning  flash." — Translation  made  for 
Thk  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


her  2)  entitled  'Electric  Currents  and  Straight  Lines,"  in 
which  he  strives  to  show  that  a  current,  left  to  itself,  always 
tends  to  get  "kinky,"  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  special 
kinkiness  of  the  untrammeled  lightning  discharge.  All  these 
natural  " abhorrences "  have  their  causes.  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  because  atmospheric  pressure  is  continually  striving 
to  fill  it;  the  sun  repels  fine  particles  because  the  waves  of 
light  tend  to  carry  them  along;  and  Dr.  Villard  explains  the 
electric  current's  abhorrence  of  a  straight  Une  by  saying  that  a 
circuit  always  strives  to  give 
itself  such  a  form  that  its  induct- 
ance will  be  as  great  as  possible. 
What  this  means  may  appear 
from  what  follows.  Says  the 
WTiter: 

"  Consider  a  wire  that  is  sUghtly 
stretched  .  .  .  and  traversed  by 
a  current :  .  .  .  the  forces  devel- 
oped will  be  perfectly  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  no  deformation  will  take  place.  But  suppose  that 
in  some  point  of  the  wire  there  is  a  slight  defect,  such  as  an 
extremely  small  bend,  even  so  tiny  as  ♦^o  be  absolutelj'  invisible, 
as  at  ABC  (Fig.  1)  where  the  size  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

"On  the  inside  of  the  arc,  at  6  for  instance,  the  magnetic 
field  near  the  wire  is  a  httle  more  intense  than  on  the  outside; 
so.  also  at  a  and  c.  If  we  examine  the  forces  exerted  on  the 
wire  .  .  .  we  shall  see  that  they  are  directed  as  in  figure  2.  .  .  . 
Thus  they  tend  to  increase  the  initial  sinuosity,  and  if  the 
current  is  strong  enough,  or  the  wire  flexible  enough,  the  prim- 
itive deformation  will  soon  be  sufiBciently  large  to  be  seen." 

The  defect  that  starts  the  kink  may  not  even  be  a  tiny  bend. 
It  may  be  any  kind  of  lack  of  balance  or  symmetr\%  such  as 
difference  in  elasticity  on  two  sides  of  the  conductor,  or  unequal 
heating,  or  agitation  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  AU  these 
phenomena  may  be  observed  experimentally.  Dr.  Villard  teUs 
us,  by  using  very  fine  conductors  and  very  strong  currents.  The 
successive  increases  in  kinkiness  thus  obtained  are  shown  in  the 
next  figure.  The  resemblance  of  the  lower  examples  to  the  forms 
of  an  electric  spark  are  striking,  and  Dr.  Villard  thinks  that 
it  is  fundamental.     He  says: 

"The  irregular  line  of  fire  that  is  seen  between  the  terminals 
of  a  Holtz  machine  or  an  induction  coil  is  in  certain  respects 
quite  comparable  to  a  flexible  and  extensible  conducting  wire 
stretched  between  the  electrodes.  This  mysterious  assemblage 
of  ions,  of  electrons,  of  \ibrating  atoms,  has  a  sort  of  cohesion 
and  an  apparent  elasticity;  it  may  be  displaced  with  a  glass 
rod  or  caused  to  oscillate  like  a  vibrant  cord,  and  it  can  be 
thrown  out  of  shape  by  a  magnetic  field  just  as  a  wire  can 

"The  explanation  of  th&  sinuosities  of  the  spark  is  thus  very 
simple.  Like  the  platinum  thread  in  the  diagram,  the  gaseous 
filament  which  carries  the  current  can  not  be  symmetrical  in 
an  infinite  degree.  The  least  irregularity  .  .  .  will  determine 
in  the  intense  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  discharge  dis- 
symmetries that  will  act  on  the  gaseous  thread  as  on  the  metallic 
thread  considered  above.     Kinks  will  be  produced  in  all  direc- 


INFECTED   STREET-CAR   TRANSFERS 

THE  SUGGESTION  that  street-car  transfer  slips,  which 
are  generally  handed  out  by  a  moistened  conductorial 
finger,  may  help  to  spread  disease,  is  made  editorially 
in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  December  21  j.  The  hygienic 
aspects  of  the  transfer,  the  writer  remarks  acidly,  constitute  one 
of  the  few  subjects  that  were  not  discust  at  th^  recent  Congress 
of  Hygiene  in  Washington.  There  is  a  growing  tendency,  he 
says,  to  minimize  the  danger  of  transmission  of  disease  through 
paper  currency  and  books,  and  possibly  the  likelihood  is  small 
that  the  street-car  transfer  maj-  be  a  means  of  carrying  con- 
tagion. Street-car  conductors 
are  a  healthy  group,  but  the  fact 
that  millions  of  the  little  slips  of 
paper  daily  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  in  the  larger  cities  is  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  elimination  of 
all  danger,  however  slight  it  may 
be.     To  quote  from  the  editorial: 

"There  is  a  peculiar  irony  in 
the  advice  printed  on  the  back  of  transfers  issued  on  some  of  the 
car  lines  of  New  York:  'If  you  have  tuberculosis  do  not  give 
it  to  others  by  spitting  in  this  car.'  Yet  the  very  transfer  that 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  this  important  bit  of  hjgienic  information 
is  in  nearly  every  instance  moistened  with  the  saliva  of  the  con- 
ductor who  hands  the  slip  of  paper  to  the  passenger.  The 
latter,  if  careful,  may  avoid  bringing  his  fingers  in  actual  contact 
with  the  ominous  moistened  area  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  officials 
of  the  car  lines  should  prohibit  this  practise  on  the  part  of  their 
conductors.  If  the  pad  of  transfers  were  constructed  with  a 
beveled  edge,  the  single  sUp  could  be  easily  grasped  without  the 
necessity  of  moistening  the  finger.  Would  it  not  be  a  distinct 
advance  in  public  hygiene  if  all  people  would  avoid  the  practise 


Fig.  3. 
diagr.\ms  showixg  why  .\x  electric  circuit  gets  "kixky." 


of  moistening  the  fingers  before  taking  up  articles  sach  as  wrap- 
ping paper,  and  if  all  mercantile  establishments  would  make  this 
a  stringent  rule  with  their  employees?  Both  esthetic  and 
hygienic  needs  would  in  this  way  he  satisfied." 


A  THEATER  ALL  FOR  CHILDREN 
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lAYS  FOR  (IIILDKKN  an-  m>  strikiiiKly  iitvv  thiun. 
us  'Litth-  Ix)rii  KaiiatU'roy."  "lVt»<r  Pan,"  "Bliii-  Bird," 
the  "Littlo  IViucfss,"  "Snow  White,"  and  "Ilacnsel  and 
CJretel"  set  to  niusio.  testify.  But  the  theater  that  harbors 
th«in  has  heretofore  seemed  to  say  "Lent  to  the  children  for 
this  oeeasion  only."  In  the  newest  ])layliouse,  atop  the  (Vn- 
tury  Theater,  the  children  havr 
their  own  "onliest"  theater, 
and  they  seem  to  be  taking  i< 
as  the  biggest  sort  of  a  Christ- 
mas present.  On  Saturday, 
Deeember  22,  they  were  given 
their  first  sight  of  it,  that  is, 
sueh  of  them  as,  after  a  fashion 
recently  established  by  their 
elders,  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  "invited"  to  the  dress  re- 
hearsal. It  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  first  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  and  natu- 
rally the  interest  extended 
outside  the  circle  of  childhood, 
tho  each  "grown-up"  justified 
his  or  her  presence  by  coming 
under  the  escort  of  a  child. 
'The  New  York  Tribune  gives 
us  this  glimpse  of  the  house 
and  the  people  who  came  for 
the  "first  time": 

"The  little  playhouse  has  a 
wide  floor  space,  surrounded 
at  the  back  by  a  circle  of 
arcaded  boxes,  each  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  a  favorite 
fairy-tale.  In  'Sleeping  Beau- 
ty' Felix  Adler  and  his  party 
sat  yesterdaj'.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  with  his  grand- 
daughters Mabel  and  Eliza- 
beth Satterlee,  and  a  party, 
smiled  behind  the  balustrade  of 
'Jack  the  Giant  Killer.'  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  who  has  financed 

this  matter  of  erecting  a  (children's  theater,  sat  in  '  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,'  and  in  others  of  the  circle  of  boxes  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Speyer,  Bishops  Greer  and  Burch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
August  Belmont,  Ambassador  Robert  Bacon,  Monsignor  Lavelle, 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  wrote  the  first  play  for  the 
little  theater,  and  manj-  other  people  of  note,  who  are  usually 
interested  in  'first  times.'  There  is  neither  balcony  nor  upstairs 
of  any  kind  in  the  tots'  theater,  but  around  the  rear,  between 
and  behind  the  boxes,  long  French  windows  open  out  on  a  wide 
terrace  that  commands  Central  Park  and  has  an  easy  view  north 
and  south  besides.  High  battlements  stand  guard  along  the 
edge,  to  break  the  height,  and  le&xe  nothing  but  view  and  an 
enchanting  sense  of  space." 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  was  inevitably  the  first  play- 
wright to  cater  to  the  children,  according  to  Mr.  George  Tyler, 
the  theater's  manager.  In  The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York) 
he  explains  w^hy: 

"I  couldn't  think  of  any  one  but  Mrs.  Burnett,  when  I  saw 
the  theater  was  to  be  a  certainty.  Most  authors  write  down  to 
children.  Children  do  not  want  their  brains  patronized.  Mrs. 
Burnett  knows  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  a  child.  She  is  a 
child  when  she  entertains  for  them.  She  knows  them  physi- 
cally. She  knows  them  humanly.  She  appreciates  them  as 
comrades,  friends.  .  She  doesn't  bore  them  wath  an  analysis 
of  their  brains,  but  their  own  brains  grow  and  open  up  to  her. 


She  ttlls  the  story  they  think  they  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
for  themselves.  1  didn't  want  a  fairy-tale.  I  wanted  som«;- 
lliing  more  vital,  and  I  have  it  in  '  Racketty-Packetty  House.' 
Isn't  that  a  wondcil'ul  name  for  a  child  to  hear  and  fasten  onto?" 

Tills  play  originally  ai)peared  as  a  book,  wherein  Mrs.  Burnett, 
s|)eaking  by  way  of  jireface  in  the  character  of  Queen  CroKspatch, 

writes: 


ATOP  THE  Century 
Central  Park  West? 
62"-''amd63"J'St 


ewT  nV  m^  csn 


t\.p,vii(;litpd  hy    the  Contm-y  Co. 

PROGRAM    COVER    OF    THE    CHILDREN'S    PLAY. 

The  book  illustrator's  vision  of  the  denizens  of  "Racketty-Packetty 
House,"  the  play  running  at  the  tots'  theater. 


"Now  this  is  the  story  about 
the  doll  family  that  I  liked  and 
the  doll  family  1  didn't.  When 
you  read  it  you  are  to  remem- 
ber something  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  This  is  it:  If  you 
think  dolls  never  do  anything 
you  don't  see  them  do  you  are 
very  much  mistaken. 

"W^hen  i)eople  are  not  look- 
ing at  them  they  can  do  any- 
thing they  choose.  They  can 
dance,  and  sing,  and  play  on 
the  piano,  and  have  all  sorts 
of  fun.  But  they  can  only 
move  about  and  talk  when 
people  turn  their  backs  and 
are  not  looking.  If  any  one 
looks  they  must  stop.  Fairies 
know  this,  and,  of  coiu*se, 
fairies  visit  in  all  the  dolls' 
houses  where  the  dolls  are 
agreeable.  They  wall  not  asso- 
ciate, tho,  with  dolls  that  are 
not  nice.  They  never  call  or 
leave  their  cards  at  a  doll's 
house  where  the  dolls  are  proud 
or  bad-tempered.  They  are 
Aery  particular.  If  you  are 
conceited  or  ill-tempered  your- 
self you  will  never  know  a 
fairy  as  long  as  you  live." 


Even  the  New  York  critics 
rise  to  the  occasion,  and  one 
and  all  put  off  their  pontifical 
airs  in  writing  about  the  pro- 
duction. The  staid  writer  on 
the  New  York  Evening  Post 
finds  a  neat  way  of  calling 
attention  to  an  arrangement  at  present  somewhat  defective. 
."  On  Saturday,  girls  had  to  ask  girls  in  front  of  them  if  they 
would  mind  poking  down  their  bows  a  little."  He  is  also  quite 
delightfully  conversational  in  reviewing  the  play: 

"It  is  a  real  play  with  a  serious  modern  problem  and  a  moral, 
the  latter  pointed  prettily  for  any  children  in  the  audience  who 
may  have  highfalutin'  notions  about  what  a  doll  should  be.  Mrs. 
Burnett  knows,  what  some  children  do  not  know,  that  dolls  can 
walk  and  talk  and  feel  and  everything;  they  do  at  least  when, 
humans  are  not  looking — sly  'possums  they,  who  else  would 
have  to  sweat  and  toil  for  man!  Only,  it  is  trying,  as  Ridiklis 
says,  to  be  making  a  puddin'  and  have  to  let  it  burn  just  because 
a  human  eye  is  cast  your  way.  Well,  in  the  play,  the  dolls  have 
the  stage  to  themselves  much  of  the  time,  and  that's  the  reason 
they  are  so  active.  There  they  are  in  Racketty-Packetty 
House,  which  you  never  guessed,  as  you  saw  it  in  the  nursery 
in  the  prolog  scorned  of  the  new-fangled  Cynthia,  had  such 
big  rooms  and  sueh  jolly  guests.  The  leader  of  them  all  is 
Peter  Piper — Oh,  he  is  rare  with  his  big  book  of  inventions  to 
which  he  adds  every  other  minute  such  a  gem  as  his  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-first  thousandth:  'How  to  keep  your  temper — 
don't  lose  it.'  And  Dr.  Gustibus, — did  ever  leech  look  as  wise  as 
he  ? — who  gravely  compounds  mixtures  of  shoe-polish  and  brass 
tacks  to  be  stirred  for  twenty-six  years!  Why  so  long?  So 
you  won't  have  to  swallow  the  dose  yourself.  Never  pre- 
scribe anything  that  you  yourself  may  have  to  take,  are  the 
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words  of  wisdom.  Peg 
and  Mtg  and  Killman- 
.skeg,  out  at  the  arms 
with  sawdust,  and 
<'hairs  and  couclics  feel- 
ing their  straw,  add  to 
the  merry  eoinnany. 
What  doll  would  not  be 
merry  in  a  house  with 
so  much  mending  and 
tinkering  to  be  done? 

"  Yet  they,  too,  know 
the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, for  Cynthia  has 
imported  a  Tidj-shire 
<  'astle  of  a  doll's  house, 
with  such  swells  as  a 
Duchess  and  Lord  Hu- 
bert, and  means  to  burn 
the  Racketly-T'ackellics. 
But  if  you're  wise  you'll 
not  believe  that  Queen 
Cross  patch,  the  good 
fairy,  and  her  troops  of 
little  green  workers  will 
ever  let  it  happen. 
They  know  how  to  keep 
the  nursemaid  too  busy 
picking  up  vases  and 
pillows  to  attend  to 
the  cast-off  house,  and 
to  pinch  a  twinge  into 
Cynthia  s  arm  or  cheek 
when  she  meditates 
axson  and  murder.  And 

it  is  they  who  cause  the  beautiful  Lady  Patricia  Vere  de  Vere  to 
be  handed  in  by  mistake  to  Rackettj-Packetty  House.  This  is  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  play — the  battle  between  the  two  houses 
has  begun.  For  Lady  Patsy  with  perfect  intuition  at  once 
prizes  her  new  friends,  and  so  rouses  the  anger  of  her  relatives. 
In  truth,  it  begins  to  look  as  tho  she  were  much  taken  with  Peter 
who,  of  course,  is  much  in  love  vnth  her.  Yet  how  to  defeat  the 
interfering  Duchess,  her  aunt?     A  romp  by  the  Racketty-Packet- 


THE    DUCHESS    DEMANDS    HER    DALUHTEK. 
The  dramatis  persons  are  dolls  who  "can  walk  and  talk  and  feel  and  everything,"  when  real  people  are  not  looking. 


riLiKn    i-ii'ER    DYING    OF   LO^  E. 

Peter  is  the  leader  of  them  all  and  has  a  rare  book  of  inventions  to  which  he  adds  every 
other  minute  such  a  gem  as  "How  to  keep  your  temper — don't  lose  it."  Scenes  from  another 
children's  play  running  at  the  Little  Theater,  are  shown  on  the  pages  following. 


ties  to  Tidyshire,  whose  fashionable  company  have  all  been 
put  to  bed,  at  the  fairy's  suggestion,  with  scarlet  fever,  with 
injunctions  from  Peter  not  to  get  up  until  'you're  peeled,  else 
j'ou'U  die';  a  visit  to  the  nursery  by  a  human  prince.ss,  the 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  by  recogmzing  good 
hearts  even  beneath  rags,  insures  the  future  happiness  of  the 
Racketty-Packetties;  a  beautiful  serenade  given  to  Lady  Patsy 
by  Peter — these  are  some  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  that  scene 

before  the  toy  church  where  Peter,  now 
in  a  lovely  suit,  is  married  to  the  sweet 
lady  of  his  heart." 

In  the  January  Bookman  Mr.  Clayton 
Hamilton  narrates  the  story  of  "Snow 
White,"  a  children's  jlay  dramatized 
fi-om  one  of  Grimm's  tales  and  produced 
at  the  Little  Theater: 

' '  The  action  occupies  a  year  and  a  day, 
from  the  time  when  Prince  Florimond  of 
Calydon  first  comes  to  ask  for  the  hand 
of  Snow  White,  and  the  little  princess  is 
sent  away  by  her  jealous  step-mother, 
Queen  Brangomar,  to  be  murdered  in  the 
dark  forest,  to  the  time  when  Snow  White 
is  brought  back  to  the  roj'al  palace  ap- 
parently dead,  but  is  then  and  there 
happily  revived,  to  triumph  over  the 
wicked  queen  and  marry  Prince  Flori- 
mond after  all.  Aleanwhile  we  are  made 
famihar  with  the  homely  and  happy  life 
of  Snow  White  in  the  Uttle  forest  hut  be- 
longing to  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  and  are 
informed  of  the  many  machinations  by 
which  Queen  Brangomar  and  the  clever 
old  Witch  Hexie  seek  to  bring  about  her 
death. 

"The  main  merit  of  Snoio  White  is  that 
it  is  honestly  and  utterly  a  fairy  tale  for 
children.  There  are  no  hidden  philosophi- 
cal intentions  in  the  text,  and  the  story 
is  mercifully  free  from  any  moral.  The 
piece  is  neither  didactic  nor  symboUc,  but 
is  as  simple  as  it  seems  to  be.  It  is 
charmingly  acted,  by  a  east  composed 
almost  entirely  of  children;  and  the 
scenery  and  costumes  are  verj'  lovely  in 
design  an    color." 
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EUROPE   IMITATING   OUR   JOURNALISM 

WHKN  AN  KXOLISHMAN  uiul  newspaper  man  of 
King  experifnow  dw'lam*  that  he  makeg  "no  pretense 
to  Iwliexing  th^t  the  Anurican  press  is  any  different 
from  that  of  Kurope,"  it  in  wortli  i)()nderinfe',  for  we  more  eom- 
nionly  hear  soniethiuK  pliarisaieal  from  our  Old  World  erities 
when  they  contemplate  the  news  organs  of  this  country.  Mr. 
A.  Mauriee  Low,  who  is  the  ••hief  American  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  I'otil,  does  not  altogether  like  what  news- 


T: 


SNOW    WHITE    DISCOVERED    BY    THE    SEVEN  DWARFS 
Asleep  in  their  tiome  in  the  forest.    This  scene  is  taken  from  the  fairy  play  presented  at  Winthrop  Ames's  Little  Theater. 


paperdom  with  us  has  evolved,  but,  speaking  as  an  Englishman 
he  is  not  led  to  be  thankful  for  being  different.  In  fact,  he  ad- 
mits that  British  journalism  has  imitated  ours  to  a  considerable 
exten*.     In  the  last  number  of  The  Yale  Review  he  writes: 

"There  are  some  excellent  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
just  as  there  are  some  excellent  journals  in  Europe;  if  America 
has  its  yellow  journals,  then  Europe  has  its  gutter  rags,  and 
between  them  there  is  little  to  choose.  European  editors  will 
tell  you  that  the  press  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  palmy 
days  when  men  took  their  work  seriously  and  readers  their  jour- 
nals with  equal  seriousness;  that  the  passion  for  universal  edu- 
cation and  the  desire  to  keep  pace  with  'current  news' — for 
in  Europe  the  messenger-boy  and  the  shop-girl  are  just  as  keen 
to  read  about  the  goings-on  of  duchesses  and  variety  actresses 
as  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  thej^  insist  upon  a  fuil  report  of 
the  latest  fashionable  marriage  or  sensational  divorce  suit — 
has  changed  not  only  the  whole  relation  of  the  press  to  the 
pubUc,  but  a  new  public  has  come  on  the  scene  that  requires 
something  very  different  from  w^hat  satisfied  a  former  gener- 
ation. And  there  are  editors  who  will  mournfidly  shake  their 
heads  and  tell  you  with  a  mixture  of  despair  and  wounded 
vanity  that  the  decline  of  the  press  from  its  former  high  estate 
is  due  to  American  influence.  That  is  as  it  may  be,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  American  journalistic  methods  have  had 
a  great  effect  on  European  journalism,  especially  in  England, 
whose  modern  newspapers  are  frankly  modeled  on  American, 
and  many  of  whose  editors  are  Americans  brought  to  England 
to  put  in  force  American  ideas.  The  influence  of  American 
journalism  on  the  English  press  must  be  admitted,  but  per- 
haps the  real  reason  why  England  now  borrows  from  America 
is  that  the  world  has  grown  smaller  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Space  no  longer  exists;  the  brotherhood  of  man  may 
not  have  come,  but  man  touches  hand  with  man.  If  Americans 
want  to  keep  pace  with  the  'current  news,'  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Englishmen  imitate  their  ex- 
ample; if  American  newspaper  proprietors  have  made  the  dis- 
covery of  what  interests  the  great  public,  it  is  a  secret  that 
English  newspaper  managers  will  soon  wTest  from  them." 


THE   LITERARY  PRESIDENT 

I  HE  KItlENDS  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  have  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  letters  in  addition  to  his  other  numerous 
cndownn'iits  may  be  surprized  on  opening  their  New 
York  Sun  to  lind  we  are  soon  to  welcome  our  first  literary  Chief 
Magistrate.  Woodrow  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  literary 
essays,  but  he,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  made  important  adven- 
tures in  the  field  of  history.  The  .Sun  is,  however,  incUned  to 
\iew  him  mainly  as  a  litterateur  and  dwells  upon  the  fact  that 

his  poUtical  opponents 
found  their  chief  weap- 
on against  him  in  the 
charge  that  he  was  a 
;■  theorist  '!  and  a 
."  writer. "  Politicians 
and  statesmen  of  the 
Democratic,  Republic- 
an, and  Progressive 
parties,  it  is  added, 
"look  upon  him  as  a 
literarj'manprimarily." 
Books  have,  however, 
been  written  by  several 
Presidents,  and  the 
pedagog's  stool  has 
been  occupied  by  John 
Adams,  G  rover  Cleve- 
land, James  A.  Garfield, 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur; 
others  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  de- 
scribed as  "lawyers." 
Statesmanship  and  let- 
ters are  not  so  widely 
divorced  in  England, 
as  The  Edinburgh  Review  recently  showed.  "From  the  time  of 
Francis  Bacon  to  that  of  Lord  Morley  of  Blackbm-n,  there  have 
seldom  been  wanting  among  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  one  or 
other  of  the  great  parties  some  men  who  were  deeply  interested 
in  learning  or  letters  and  some  who  had  earned  distinction  as 
^Titers  or  students."  The  Sun  calls  the  roll  of  our  Presidents 
and  records  the  vocation  or  profession  with  which  they  were 
officially  identified: 

"Washington,  planter;  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  John  Tyler,  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  Fillmore,  Franklin 
Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  James  A.  Garfield,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Grover  Cleveland, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  William  McKinley,  and  William  H.  Taft, 
laiwj'ers;  James  Monroe  and  Andrew  Johnson,  statesmen; 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  soldiers ;  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, public  official.  In  early  life  John  Adams  and  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  Garfield  and  Arthur,  were  pedagogs.  While  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  wrote  extensively  on  public 
questions  and  have  contributed  valuable  works  to  the  history 
of  their  country,  they  were  not  by  any  means  professional 
literary  men.  While  ex-President  Roosevelt  also  has  written 
many  volumes  on  political  and  other  topics,  he  has  never  been 
considered  purely  and  simply  as  belonging  to  the  profession  of 
letters." 

The  Su7i,  which  was  not  among  Mr.  Wilson's  ardent  supporters, 
imagines  the  politicians  who  wish  to  cvu-ry  patronage  or  favor 
from  the  forthcoming  literary  President  tiu*ning  to  his  volume 
on  "Mere  Literature"  to  find  some  avenue  of  approach  to  a  man 
who  has  wTitten  that  "there  is  more  of  a  nation's  polities  to  be 
got  out  of  its  poetry  than  out  of  all  its  systematic  writers  upon 
public  affairs  and  constitutions."  If  this  quotation  from  our  new 
President  leaves  them  a  little  bewildered,  what  may  they  decide 
after  pondering  what  next  follows  ? 
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"Epics  are  better  mirrors  of  manners  than  chronicles;  dramas 
oftentimes  let  you  into  the  secrete  of  statutes;  orations,  stirred 
by  a  deep  energy  of  emotion  or  resolution,  passionate  pam- 
phlets that  survive  their  mission  because  of  the  direct  action 
of  their  style  along  permanent  lines  of  thought,  contain  more 
history  than  parliamentary  journals.  It  is  not  knowledge  that 
moves  the  world,  but  ideals,  convictions,  the  opinions  or  fancies 
that  have  been  held  or  followed;  and  whoever  studies  iuiiiianity 
ought  to  study  it  alive,  practise  the  vivisection  of  reading  liter- 
ature, and  acquaint  himself  with  some- 
thing more  than  anatomies  which  are  no 
longer  in  use  by  spirits." 

Or  this: 

"In  narrating  history  you  are  speaking 
of  what  was  done  by  men;  in  discoursing 
of  laws  you  are  seeking  to  show  what 
courses  of  action  and  what  manner  of 
dealing  with  one  another  men  have 
adopted.  You  can  neither  tell  the  story 
nor  conceive  the  law  till  you  know  how 
the  men  you  speak  of  regarded  themselves 
and  one  another;  and  I  know  of  no  way 
of  learning  this  but  by  reading  the  stories 
they  have  told  of  themselves,  the  songs 
they  have  sung,  the  heroic  adventures  the\ 
have  applauded.  I  must  know  what,  if 
anything,  thej'  revered;  I  must  hear  their 
sneers  and  gibes;  must  learn  in  what  ac- 
cents they  spoke  love  within  the  family- 
circle;  with  what  grace  they  obeyed  their 
superiors  in  station;  how  they  conceived 
it  politic  to  live,  and  wise  to  die;  how 
they  esteemed  property  and  what  the\ 
deemed  privilege ;  when  they  kept  holiday 
and  whj^;  w'hen  they  were  prone  to  resist 
oppression,  and  wherefore — I  must  see 
these  things  with  their  eyes  before  I  can 
comprehend  their  law  books." 

When  in  1896  Dr.  Wilson  w^as  profes- 
sionally busied  with  his  field  of  jurispru- 
dence, he  little  thought,  imagines  The 
Sun,  that  as  an  author,  minor  or  otherwise, 
he  would  be  "discovered"  sixteen  years 
later  as  President  of  the  United  States 
according  to  these  lines. 


action  and  scene-shifting,  a  greenroom  tradition  and  prttdiso 
as  to  costume  and  makeup,  as  to  entrj-  and  exit,  necessities  of 
concession  to  footlights  and  of  appeal  to  the  pit,  quite  as  rigorous 
and  quite  as  proper  for  study  as  are  the  (•(jncomilants  of  lliat 
other  art  which  we  frankly  r-all  acting.  This  is  an  idea,  indeed, 
accepted  in  .some  quarters  out.side  the  political  i)layhouse  as 
well  as  within  it.  Mr.  Sydney  Colvin,  for  exami)!*-,  declares 
very  rightly  that: 

"'Men  of   letters   and   of   thought    arc   habitually    loo   much 


SNOW    WHITE    AND    QUEEN    BRANGOMAH. 

The  Queen,  disguised  as  the  One-Eyed    Pieman,  visits  the  lorn   heroine.       Kairy  plays,  like 
English  pantomimes,  may  come  to  be  a  feature  of  the  .\merican  Christmas  season. 


"It  behooves  all  minor  authors  to  re- 
alize the  possibility  of  their  being  discovered  some  day  and 
exposed  to  the  general  scrutiny.  Thej^  ought  to  live  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  risk.  They  ought  to  purge  their  hearts  of  every- 
thing that  is  not  genuine  and  capable  of  lasting  the  world 
essentially,  at  least,  if  need  be." 

Does  this  paper  take  a  mischievous  delight  in  pointing  out 
,"for  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  Democratic  leaders"  that  Dr. 
Wilson  in  a  chapter  headed  "A  Literarj^  Politician"  [in  Ids 
essaj'  on  W^alter  Bagehot]  "rather  insinuated  that  he  w-as  a 
person  to  a  certain  extent  incapable  of  assimilation  with  the 
practical  politician"?  It  adds  that  Dr.  Wilson  wTote  the  words 
nineteen  years  ago,  and  since  then  has  "disclosed  evidences 
that  the  two  are  not  entirely  unsympathetic  and  without  joint 
keen  imderstanding."    He  wTote  of  the  "literary  politician": 

"There  is  no  doubt  a  very  wide-spread  skepticism  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  man.  Many  people  would  ask  you  to  prove 
him  as  well  as  define  him;  and  that,  as  they  assume,  upon  a 
very  obvious  principle.  It  is  a  rule  of  universal  acceptance 
in  theatrical  circles  that  no  one  can  write  a  good  play  who  has 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage.  A  knowiedge  of  green- 
room possibihties  and  of  stage  machinerv',  it  is  held,  must  go 
before  all  successfid  attempts  to  put  either  passion  or  humor 
into  action  on  the  boards,  if  pit  and  gaUerj^  are  to  get  a  sense 
of  reaUty  from  the  performance.  No  wonder  that  Sheridan's 
plays  were  effective,  for  Sheridan  w^as  both  author  and  actor, 
but  abundant  wonder  that  simple  Goldsmith  succeeded  with 
his  exquisite  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  .  .  . 

"Similar  principles  of  criticism  are  not  a  little  affected  by 
those  who  play  the  parts,  great  and  small,  on  the  stage  of  politics. 
There  is  on  that  stage,  too,  it  is  said,  a  complex  machinery  of 


given  to  declaiming  at  their  ease  against  the  delinquencies  of 
men  of  action  and  affairs.'  The  inevitable  friction  of  'practical 
politics,'  he  argues,  "generates  heat  enough  already,  and  the 
office  of  the  thinker  and  critic  should  be  to  supply  not  heat 
but  light.  The  difficulties  which  attend  his  own  unmolested 
task — the  task  of  seeking  after  and  proclaiming  salutary  truths^ 
should  teach  him  to  make  allow^ance  for  the  far  more  urgent 
difficulties  which  beset  the  politician;  the  man  obliged,  amid 
the  clash  of  interests  and  temptations,  to  practise  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  at  his  peril,  the  most  uncertain  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  indispensable  of  the  experimental  arts.' 

"Mr.  Colvin  is  himself  of  the  class  of  men  of  letters  and  of 
thought;  he  accordingly  puts  the  case  against  his  class  much 
more  mildly  than  the  practical  politician  would  desire  to  see  it 
put.  Practical  politicians  are  wont  to  regard  closeted  writers 
upon  politics  with  a  certain  condescension,  dashed  with  slight 
traces  of  uneasy  concern.  'Literary  men  can  say  strong  things 
of  their  age,'  observes  Mr.  (Walter)  Bagehot,  'for  no  one  expects 
that  they  will  go  out  and  act  on  them.  They  are  a  kind  of  ticket- 
of-leave  lunatics,  from  whom  no  harm  is  for  the  moment  ex- 
pected; who  seem  quiet,  but  on  whose  vagaries  a  practical  public 
must  have  its  eye.'  I  suppose  that  the  really  serious,  practical 
man  in  politics  would  see  nothing  of  satirical  humor  in  such  a 
description.  He  would  have  you  note  that,  altho  traced  with  a 
sharp  point  of  wit,  the  picture  is  ncAcrtheless  true.  He  can 
cite  you  a  score  of  instances  illustrative  of  the  danger  of  putting 
faith  in  the  political  judgments  of  those  who  are  not  politicians 
bred  in  the  shrewd  and  moving  world  of  political  management. 

"The  genuine  practical  politician,  such  as  (even  our  enemies 
being  the  witnesses)  we  must  be  acknowiedged  to  produce  in 
great  numbers  and  perfection  in  this  country,  reserves  his 
acidest  contempt  for  the  literary  man  who  assumes  to  utter 
judgments  touching  public  affairs  and  political  institutions." 


RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


THE  TURK'S  RELIGIOUS  FORBEARANCE 


CONTRARY  to  expectation  based  upon  human  nature  in 
.  !..  r:il,  and  Mobltin  nature  in  particular,  the  Turk  is 
iiol  >!   ,      '      spirit  of  retaliation  he  lui^ht  under  the 

di>itri'<siiia  i-ii  -  of  an  unsueeessful  war.      It  must  seem 

to  W  tst.ru  eyes  a  little  startling  to  see  passing  through  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  the  peaceful  funeral  procession  of  the  Turk's 
arch  enemy  in  the  faith,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  yet 
i»ur  photographic  e\  idence  can  not  be  denied.  The  Missionary 
Rei'ifw  of  the  World  (January)  expresses  its  belief  that  after  the 
pre.sent  war  is  over  the  Protestant  schools  and  colleges  in  Turkey 
"will  be  more  than  ever  patronized  by  all  sects."  The  past 
twelve  months  have  seen  Turkey  hos|)itablc  to  the  opportunities 
offered  by  Clu-istian 
missions.  "Turks  and 
Kurds  are  attending 
mission-schools  in  lanafc 
numbers;  many  hun- 
dreds of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  are  being 
.sold  to  Moslems — in  the 
city  of  Konia  (Ancient 
Iconium)  alone  1,500 
were  sold  to  Moslems 
in  the  last  twelve 
months."  The  faith  of 
Moslems  in  their  proph- 
et and  in  the  Koran 
is  being  shaken,  asserts 
this  journal  editorially, 
tho  it  points  out  the 
possible  growth  of  ra- 
tionalism and  infidelity 
as  an  aftermath  of  the 
debacle.  In  the  Orient 
( Constantinople )  we 
read  this  commentary 
on  the  extraordinary 
scene  pictured  here: 


circumstances  of  the  Ottoman  Army,  and  its  present  mixt 
character,  this  is  perfectly  logical.  A  storj'  is  going  the  rounds 
whicii  is  good  enough  to  be  true,  and  certainly  might  be  ab.so- 
lutely  true.  After  a  molluh  had  l)een  exhorting  the  soldiers  to 
tiglit  for  their  religion,  one  of  the  perplexed  Turkish  warriors 
mused  thus:  'Yes,  that's  all  right,  but  what  does  that  mean? 
What  is  our  religion?  Here  at  my  right  hand  fights  Ha^fop,  and 
on  my  left  is  Kosti;  while  in  front  of  us  is  a  Bulgarian  Alo«U'm — 
our  enemy!     What  is  a  man  to  do?" 

In  the  January  Missionary  Review  is  publishcid  an  article  by 
the  Rov.  Charles  T.   Riggs  of  Constantinople   (editor  of    the 
Orient)  setting  forth  some  of  the  religious  results  of  the  Balkan 
War.     One  special  point  of  interest  is  his  speculation  ou  the  fu- 
ture status  of  Turkey  in 
the  Moslem  world: 


(.'.  >|i>  lijihtt'il  liy  the  International  News  Servu-e. 


CONSTANTINOPLE   BURYING   THE   GREEK   PATRIARCH 

Tlie  Ottoman  Government  showed  in  many  waj's  its  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
Greek  people  in  their  bereavement.  The  patriarch,  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  burial, 
is  borne  through  the  rity  seated  in  his  pontifical  chair  as  if  he  were  living 


"The  marked  consid- 
eration and  honor  shown 
by  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment to  the  memory 

of   the  deceased  Greek      ' 

Patriarch  will  be  a  sur- 
prize and  a  revelation  to  those  who  regard  the  Turks  as 
fanatical  Moslems.  The  religious  head  of  the  Church  to 
which  the  allied  enemies  of  Turkey  owe  allegiance  dies  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities;  and  the  Moslem  Government 
sends  the  Second  Chamberlain,  the  Grand  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, the  Prefect  of  the  City,  and  many  other  official  represen- 
tatives into  the  Christian  church  to  express  its  high  esteem  for 
the  dead,  keeps  perfect  order  in  the  streets  with  its  soldiery 
during  the  procession,  opens  its  bridges  over  the  Golden  Horn 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the  funeral  steamer — which,  being  a 
small  one,  might  have  passed  under  the  bridges — details  a 
revenue  cutter  to  act  as  escort  of  honor  during  the  voyage 
around  the  city,  and  in  various  other  ways  evidences  its  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  Greek  people  in  their  bereavement.  The 
Patriarch  is,  it  is  true,  an  Ottoman  subject,  and  civil  head  of 
the  Ottoman  Greeks;  and  his  spiritual  authority  extends  over 
more  Ottoman  than  Hellenic  subjects.  And  jet  this  tribute 
was  not  merely  to  the  Ottoman  official,  but  to  a  very  large  extent 
to  the  man. 

"  In  fact,  this  is  but  another  instance  of  the  surprizing  absence 
of  the  fanatical  spirit  in  the  Turkish  authorities  during  this 
war.  From  the  first  this  has  been  in  striking  contrast  to  what 
many  expected  and  dreaded  as  a  consequence  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's unfortunate  utterance.     And  to  those  who  realize  the 


"The  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  has  lost  all 
its  possessions  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  is  here- 
after only  about  one- 
half  the  size  it  was  pre- 
vious to  that.  But  this 
is  not  a  mere  question 
of  territCHry.  The  Otto- 
man Empire  has  for  five 
hundred  years  stood  as 
the  bulwark  of  Islam, 
the  pride  of  the  Moslem 
world.  In  these  last 
days,  since  the  passing 
of  Morocco  and  Persia 
out  of  the  category  of 
independent  states  into 
the  hands  of  France, 
Russia,  and  England, 
Turkey  has  been  the  one 
Moslem  Power  left.  Her 
Sultan  is  the  Calif  of 
all  the  faithful.  So  that 
this  disastrous  month's 
war,  while  not  a  reUgious 
war,  has  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  pride  of 
Islam.  In  fact,  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
is  reported  to  be 
seriously  contemplating 
proclaiming  himself  the 
Cahf   because  of  what 

he  regards  as  the  forfeiting  of  all  rights    to  that  title  by  the 

Sultan  of  Turkey." 

This  swift  and  decisive  conflict  calls  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  funds  available  for  Christian  work  in  these  lands,  he  asserts, 
adding: 

"At  first  a  large  amount  will  be  needed  for  Red  Cross  and 
similar  relief,  for  reconstruction  as  well  as  for  medical  care. 
Whole  burned  villages  must  be  rebuilt;  penniless  widows  and 
orphans  must  be  clothed  and  fed  through  the  coming  winter; 
churches  and  schools  raised  up  again. 

"Into  this  new  territory — new  in  hopes  and  possibilities  be- 
cause new  in  government  and  ambition — the  agents  of  our 
great  mercantile  houses  will  hasten;  thither  will  also  crowd  in 
the  saloon,  the  brothel,  and  the  gambling-hell,  the  besmirching 
book  and  the  yellow  journal.  Is  not  this  very  fact  a  challenge 
to  the  Church  to  send  in  speedily  competent  men  of  conse- 
crated common  sense  to  preempt  the  land  for  our  Master? 
We  should  be  there  with  the  returning  refugee  and  the  new 
settler — to  furnish  him  with  a  house  of  true  worship,  a  com- 
petent and  Christian  school  for  his  children,  and  good  healthy 
literature  for  his  awakening  intellect  and  heart,  and  an  out- 
stretched hand  of  help  and  good  cheer  in  the  Master's  name." 
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MINISTERS  AT  THE  THEATER 

A  CLERGYMAN  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  goes  to  the 
theater  occasionally,  and  would  like  to  go  oftener,  but 
-  refrains  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people  to  whom  he 
has  to  act  as  a  guide.  Ministers  who  attend  the  theater  from 
whatever  motive  must  be  more  or  less  common  in  these  days, 
for  not  infrequently  we  hear  of  performances  at  which  they 
make  up,  by  invitation,  the  entire  audience.  The  motive  of  this 
particular  one  for  not  going  oftener  seems  "very  incongruous" 
to  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  who  writes  from  London  to  The  Examiner 
(New  York).  He  takes  the  position  that  "if  it  is  right  and 
profitable  for  him  to  go  to  the  theater  at  all,  why  should  he  not  go 
often,  rather  than  occasionally,  since  he  frankly  confesses  his 
desire  to  do  so?"  The  inconsistency  of  the  minister's  attitude 
Beems  to  Dr.  Dixon  to  lie  in  his  desire  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
his  wish,  to  guide  the  young  into  other  channels  for  theirs. 
Dr.  Dixon  does  not  show  himself  a  warm  friend  of  the  theater, 
but  he  puts  an  old  position  in  a  fresh  light.  Merely  the  restate- 
ment of  such  an  old  position  helps  us  to  see  the  question  as  a 
mile-post  along  the  way  we  are  traveling.    He  writes: 

"The  minister  doubtless  means  that  he  would  guide  them 
in  selecting  the  best  plays  and  w^ould  take  them  to  the  best 
theaters.  Well,  there  may  be  some  good  plays,  so  far  as  acting 
a  part  can  ever  be  good;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  by  rather  careful  investigation,  there  are  no  good  theaters. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  tried  to  make  the  Lyceum  a  good  moral  theater, 
and  failed.  Edwin  Booth  determined  to  make  his  theater  in 
New  York  such  a  place  morally  that  parents  might  take  their 
children  to  it  without  fear  of  contamination,  with  the  result 
that  the  enterprise  went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  building  was 
sold  for  a  warehouse.  Hannah  Moore  wrote  some  good  plays, 
full  of  Christian  sentiment,  but  they  did  not  pay. 

"We  have  been  searching  for  a  theater  on  earth  in  which 
a  play  which  appeals  to  the  baser  natures  of  men  and  women 
is  never  acted,  and  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  one. 
The  theater  as  an  institution  is  bad,  as  is  admitted  by  its  friends, 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  occasional  performances. 
When  our  ministerial  friend  leads  his  young  people  to  the  theater 
occasionally,  that  they  may  enjoy  together  what  he  considers 
a  good  play,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  is  leading  them  to  the 
bait  which  is  almost  certain  to  allure  them  to  the  bad  play  also; 
and  even  if  they  do  not,  he  has  linked  himself  and  them  in 
association  with  an  avowedly  bad  institution,  and  has  violated 
the  principle  which  the  Apostle  Paul  adopted  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols.  Paul  refused  to 
do  so,  not  because  it  would  hurt  him,  but  because  it  linked  him 
with  the  great  evil  institution  of  idol  worship,  and  would  thus 
lead  to  his  loss  of  influence  for  good." 

Taking  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  observation  that  "  the  Church  and 
the  stage  have  now  come  together  and  are  on  friendly  terms'' 
as  a  text,  the  wTiter  retorts:  "If  so,  is  it  not  because  the  stage 
has  been  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  true  Chvu-ch,  but  because  the 
Church  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  stage."  Dr.  Dixon's  position 
is  that  "the  difference  between  the  Chiu-ch  and  the  stage  is  an 
impassable  gulf."    He  goes  on: 

"The  purpose  of  the  stage  is  to  teach  people  how  to  act  a  part; 
the  purpose  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ  is  to  teach  them  how  to  be 
real.  The  purpose  of  the  stage  is  to  amuse;  the  purpose  of  the 
Church  is  to  save.  The  symbol  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the 
cross;  the  symbol  of  the  stage  may  well  be  the  babj-'s  rattle. 
The  purpose  of  the  stage  is  to  make  monej%  and  managers  are 
not  slow  to  do  so,  even  at  the  expense  of  good  morals;  the 
purpose  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  make  character,  and  good 
morals  are  not  for  sale  at  any  price.  The  stage  gives  what  the 
people  want,  and,  sad  to  say,  the  worst  plays  often  draw  the 
biggest  crowds;  ,the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  give 
what  people  need,  regardless  of  its  popularity.  The  stage 
ministers  to  'the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life,  which  is  not  of  the  Father';  the  purpose  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  crucify  these  things.  The  stage  is  a 
caterer;  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  prophet.  The  stage  in  its 
tragedies  glorifies  revenge;  the  Church  of  Christ  teaches  for- 
giveness of  enemies  and  the  patient  endurance  of  wrong.  The 
tendency  of  the  stage  is  to  make  people  childish  in  their  feverish 


desire  for  diversion;  the  work  of  the  Church  is  to  make  people 
childlike  in  their  faith  and  love  and  simplicity  of  character. 
The  tendency  of  the  stage  is  to  keep  the  rate  in  its  childhood 
of  self-gratifying  amusement;  the  work  of  the  Church  is  to 
lead  the  race  into  the  manhood  of  self-sax-rificing  achievement. 
The  footlights  are  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  the  lower  tendencies 
of  human  nature  are  there  brought  into  i)roniinence;  the  (-hurch 
of  Christ  would  magnify  the  head-light  and  heart-light  that 
reveal  and  develop  the  higher  attributes  of  cur  being.  In  a  word, 
the  real  Ciiurch  is  th(!  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  i)ure, 
humble,  self-sacrificing,  and  t'orgiv  ing;  the  stage  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  lustful,  proud,  selfish,  and  revenge- 
ful.   And  what  Clod  hath  put  asunder,  let  no  man  join  together." 


THE  FRIENDS'  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESS 

THE  APPEAL  to  the  publishers  and  editors  of  newspapers 
issued  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  eastern  Maryland,  is,  in  tlu;  view 
of  The  Watchman  (Boston,  Baptist),  "calculated  to  quicken  the 
conscience  of  these  agents  of  pubhcity  in  their  relation  to  many  of 
the  moral  issues  of  the  day."  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Phila- 
delphia, Ref.  Epis.)  feels  "that  not  onlj-  do  the  newspapers 
need  the  exhortation,  but  the  reading  pubUc  also  will  do  well  to 
consider  what  they  should  expect  a  legitimate  paper  to  do  for 
the  community."  The  Quaker  brethren  give  the  newspaper 
editors  ungrudging  praise  for  their  help  in  the  struggle  for  civic 
honesty  in  recent  \ears,  and  "for  their  efforts  to  promote  in- 
ternational brotherhood."  Yet  they  believe  the  press  could  and 
ought  to  be  a  more  potent  factor  for  good,  and  be  free  from 
certain  evil-working  influences.  The  Friends'  appeal,  as  quoted 
in  several  religious  weeklies,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  chief  cause  of  advance  in  civiUzation  is  the  prevalence  of 
Christian  ideas.  We  therefore  urge  the  persevering  effort  per- 
petually to  increase  the  circulation  of  these  ideas.  The  Church 
appeals  to  her  great  ally,  the  press,  to  push  this  work.  To 
present  stanch,  unflinching  moral  standards  as  applied  to 
common  life  is  a  mediating  work  between  the  Church  and  the 
world,  which,  as  it  has  of  late  been  well  done  in  some  directions 
by  the  press,  may  be  pushed  farther  in  other  directions,  as  her 
special  province  of  service  to  Christian  civiUzation. 

"It  is  generally  admitted  that  many  of  the  unsatisfactory 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  modern  ci\alization  seeks 
to  correct,  have  their  roots  in  the  desire  for  large  financial  re- 
turns or  for  political  power,  and  in  seeking  to  reform  others,  we 
must  be  careful  to  be  consistent  ourselves.  Profitable  advertise- 
ments may  not  always  be  for  the  good  of  those  who  read  them; 
or  an  overwTought  partizanship  may  fail  to  accomphsh  its  ends, 
and  may  throw  a  country  into  dangerous  bitterness  and  strife. 
A  newspaper  may  properly  be  conducted  for  profit,  but  its 
editors  or  publishers  should  not  forget  their  moral  responsibility 
toward  the  people  they  serve.  At  the  First  National  News- 
paper Conference,  held  last  summer,  some  speakers  'raised  the 
question  whether  the  newspaper  could  play  its  due  part  in  social 
advance  if  it  were  run  simply  as  a  business  proposition.' 

."It  is  said  that  the  pubHc  must  have  the  news — that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  paper  to  give  the  news.  Do  those  who  urge  this 
view  forget  how  far-reaching  is  the  result?  The  pubUcation  of 
the  unsavory  details  of  crime  and  scandal,  often  highly  seasoned, 
and  read  ^\•ith  avidity  by  the  young,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  to 
many  of  them  a  lower  plane  of  life  than  that  which  the  best 
home  and  school  influences  seek  to  promote.  Domestic  and 
business  evil  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  often  the  product  of 
misdirected  'suggestion.'  Who  shall  say  how  many  crimes,  how- 
many  foul  and  dark  deeds,  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  printed 
page  in  the  daily  paper?  Like  begets  like.  Why  must  we  pub- 
hsh  what  we  would  not  allow  to  be  discust  at  home  with  our  own 
boj^s  and  girls?  We  should  give  to  others  what  we  would  wish 
given  to  our  own  families.  Shall  evil  stalk  unrebuked  through 
the  columns  of  the  press  merely  because  the  news  must  be  given? 
Nor  does  it  avail  that  the  editorial  condemns  the  crime  which  is 
so  \a\adly  portrayed  on  another  page :  for  there  are-many  minds 
which  will  pay  no  heed  to  the  sermon;  they  are  too  busy  looking 
at  the  sin;  and  while  the  editor  is  preaching  on  one  page,  Satan 
is  at  work  on  the  other.  Lack  of  care  in  matters  of  social  wick- 
edness is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  our  American  press.'' 


HO 


riiij    i.iii:iiAK^     Dioi.sT 


Junua«\  II,  l'j[.i 


UNII AHIAN  NhGLLCl  OF  THE  HEATHEN 

TUK    SLIM    CHANCE   tht^  hfutluu   have  of  iM-cumiiiK 
riiitariuui«  the  Pono««rii  nf  ex-Pri'8idi<nt  Kliut,  of 

!.  i.i.mi  tin*  orthodox  fait  liH  urt' so  far  wronjf  as 
to  \h>  ti  ...  .alittoU  for  i-arr.ving  llu'  nospt-l  lorcli  to  the  laiuls 
of  darkness,  yet  tho  orthddox  ohurchus  arn  the  very  ones  who 
are  invadinjj  foreign  hinds  in  full  force,  whiU^  tlu-  Uberal  (ihurehes 
art-  the  ones  who  sit  eoinphu'ently  at  home  and  never  lift  a  finger. 
In  an  address  before  the  Unitarian,  UuiversaHst,  and  Congrega- 
tional eh-rgy  of  liostou  he  deelared  that  the  orthodox  churches 
are  "handicapped  with  an  unpreachable  faith  in  foreign  lands," 
and  yet  "with  generous  gifts  of  money  and  splendid  enterprise 
and  devoted  self-sacrifice"  they  are  "working  in  foreign  fields 
and  doing  the  very  things  needed  to  be  done  even  while  they 
contradict  the  very  elements  of  their  own  faith."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  liberals,  "  with  magnificent  ideals,  with  glorious  con- 
cepts, with  the  truth  of  Christ  in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity, 
sit  in  smug  content  offering  the  world  of  missions,  in  the  hour  of 
its  hunger,  only  the  dry  bones  of  criticism  of  those  who  already 
serve."  This  is  the  summarized  report  of  Dr.  Eliot's  words 
printed  in  Tkr  I'nifersalist  Leader  (Boston).  With  careful  dis- 
crimination, we  are  told,  the  speaker  revealed  the  intellectual 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  mind,  "showing  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  the  intellectually  honest  mind  to 
accept  any  of  the  old,  mysterious,  and  cruel  dogmas  of  orthodoxy 
as  a  supply  for  the  genuine  need  of  religious  light."  "If  Chris- 
tianity has  nothing  better  to  offer  these  peoples  than  such 
dogmas  as  the  atonement,  original  sin,  the  Trinity,  and  an 
everlasting  hell,  then  the  missionary  task  is  futile."  This  jour- 
nal proceeds  in  its  analysis  of  the  address: 

"So  far  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Eliot,  by  implication  at  least, 
was  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the  evangelical  churches,  for  it 
seemed  that  the  conspicuous  need  to  be  supplied  was  that  in- 
cluded in  the  term  'good  works,'  rather  than  creed.  There  was 
a  crying  need  of  a  Christianity  expressing  itself  through  the 
activities  of  benevolence  and  education,  but  while  Dr.  Eliot 
recognized  the  fact  that  all  these  other  churches  had  allowed 
their  creeds  to  be  relegated  to  obscurity,  while  with  splendid 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  the  missionaries  devoted  themselves 
to  the  practical  needs,  the  fact  remained  that  there  was  always 
the  well-founded  suspicion  that  there  was  the  ulterior  purpose 
of  decoying  the  recipient  within  the  reach  of  the  chains  of  dogma. 
And  furthermore,  the  trained  mind  of  the  would-be  convert, 
seeking  the  sources  of  the  faith  advocated,  ever  found  the  path- 
way of  his  research  leading  back  to  these  same  mysterious  and 
intellectually  impossible  dogmas. 

' '  A  protest  on  the  part  of  a  representative  of  the  evangelical 
churches  here  asked  Dr.  Eliot  to  consider  that  his  description  of 
the  '  other  churches '  no  longer  obtained,  that  they  were  emanci- 
pated from  slavery  to  doctrine,  and  were  genuinely  hberal  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  Christian  message.  To  this  Dr. 
EUot  rejoined,  that  while  with  the  individual  the  correction 
"was  just,  the  churches  officially,  and  every  individual  minister 
in  his  ordination  vows,  still  officially  stood  upon  the  same  dog- 
matic ground  as  did  his  fathers,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  win 
and  hold  the,  intellectually  honest. 

"This  is  one  startling  and  stimulating  note  of  this  remarkable 
address,  in  its  appeal,  on  the  ground  of  missionary  efficiency, 
for  theological  integrity;  that  there  must  be  perfect  harmony 
between  faith  and  works;  that  there  must  be  such  open  and 
frank  and  fearless  readjustment  of  official  doctrinal  statement, 
as  to  make  consistent  the  motive  and  method  of  missionary 
activity." 

The  second  note  of  challenge  in  Dr.  Eliot's  address  "was 
to  the  liberal  church  in  general  and  to  the  Unitarian  in  particu- 
lar."    We  find  him  fiu-ther  reported: 

"The  Unitarian  Church  has  found  the  expression  of  its  faith 
not  through  creedal  statement  but  through  good  works;  its 
service  in  this  particular  was  greatly  magnified,  and  great  credit 
was  given  it  for  its  influence  and  practical  service  through  the 
many  institutions  for  human  uplift.  And  it  carried  no  handi- 
cap of  dogma;    just  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  it 


was  free  to  go  forth  ancl  serve,  and  to  win  to  like  service  the  \'ery 
people  who  of  neccKsit^'  rejected  the  ancient  and  untenable  doc- 
trines of  orthodoxy.  Therefore  a  great  opi>ortunity  awaited  it. 
and  a  great  obligation  was  upon  it,  and  there  was  a  miglitj*  (-all 
for  a  Unitarian  propaganda." 


TO    UNITE   YOUNG   HEBREWS 

NEXT  MONTH  there  will  be  held  a  convention  of  rei)r(^ 
sentatives  of  various  Hebrew  j'oung  men's  societies, 
to  effect,  if  possible,  the  affiliation  of  these  separate 
associations  into  one  national  body.  This  will  include  "not 
alone  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations  so  designated,  but 
organizations  of  similar  scope  under  whatever  name  they  may 
pa.ss,"  and  the  final  organization,  according  to  Mr.  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  "will  also  take  in  the  Young  Women's  Hebrew^  Asso- 
ciations of  the  country."  Mr.  Warburg,  whom  The  American 
Hebrew  (New  York)  calls  "the  leading  spirit  of  the  movement," 
tells,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  appearing  in  that  weekly, 
some  of  the  benefits  to  come  from  organization  on  so  large  a 
scale: 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  should  come  the  advantage 
accruing  to  all  such  federations;  the  experience  of  all  will  be 
available  for  each.  Very  often,  institutions  of  this  kind  are 
started  with  small  funds,  which  are  simply  wasted  from  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  When 
the  coordination  of  these  institutions  is  effected,  and  the  new- 
organization  is  started,  such  a  body  would  be  able  to  secure 
advice  from  the  central  offices  as  to  the  best  way  of  utilizing 
their  thousand  a  year  or  so.  Standardization  would  also  follow 
from  such  federation.  In  the  second  place,  by  the  unification  of 
all  these  bodies  into  one  national  organization,  young  Jewish 
men  who  pass  from  one  city  to  another,  if  in  good  standing  with 
the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  the  first  city,  will  at  once  find  a  circle  of 
friendh'  associates  in  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  the  second.  Y"ou  know- 
how  often  a  young  man  at  the  most  impressionable  time  of  his 
life,  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
public  which  knows  him,  falls  into  bad  habits  when  arriving 
in  a  strange  town  where  nobody  knows  him.  He  may  often 
be  saved  from  ruin  if  he  finds  speedily  such  an  institution  as  the 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  ready  to  open  its  doors  to  him." 

A  temporary  Committee  of  Ten  have  been  drawing  up  a 
constitution  and  a  series  of  by-laws.  Within  the  scope  of  the 
new  body  will  come,  according  to  Mr.  Warburg: 

"Religious  services  and  organization,  religious  class- work, 
educational  (library,  lectures,  talks  of  a  practical  kind,  class- 
work),  physical  training,  social  work  (social,  literary,  and 
debating  clubs,  and  work  attendant  upon  their  development), 
women's  work." 

One  chief  aim  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
part  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  work: 

"It  is  one  of  our  ambitions  to  make  this  work  of  the  grade 
of  the  evening  high  schools  and  to  compel  its  recognition  by 
the  State  Boards  of  Regents.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  scheme 
we  shall  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  lecturers  of  a  class 
even  higher  than  heretofore,  since  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  a 
lecturer  a  circuit  in  the  various  institutions  in  which  he  can 
give  the  same  lectures  over  and  over  again  to  a  fresh  series  of 
auditors.  Those  associations  who  have  heard  the  same  lectures 
might  be  pitted  against  each  other  for  debate  on  it." 

Mr.  Warburg  admits  that  the  religious  and  social  side  of  the 
work  would  present  serious  difficulties: 

"It  we  offer  the  young  man  a  too  rigidly  orthodox  scheme, 
he  is  not  attracted;  whereas,  if  we  modernize  our  services  and 
religious  instruction  too  far,  we  help  to  widen  the  religious  gap 
between  the  parents  and  the  children.  We  'hope  to  steer  a 
midwaj'  course  between  the  two  extremes.  We  will  not  tr\'  to 
force  a  certain  form  on  anybody,  but  see,  that  whatever  his 
form,  whatever  he  does  will  be  well  done 

"We  recognize  also  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  into  social 
relations  young  men  and  young  women  from  quite  different 
social  strata  and  trained  under  widely  different  circumstances. 
Still,  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome.    At  least  we  hope  so." 
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A   CLASS   IN   HISTORY  OF  THE    PRESEXT. 
Studying  The  Literary  Digest  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York. 


"THE   LITERARY  DIGEST"  AS  A  TEXT-BOOK 


AS  DR.  WILLIAM  McAXDREW,  the  distinguished  pria- 
/-%  oipal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New 
-^  -*-  York  City,  has  done  us  the  honor  of  adop^ng  this 
weekly  as  a  text-book,  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn 
what  educators  think  of  the  plan.  Magazines  are  going  into  the 
schools  for  practical  study  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  even  learn  that  a  school  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland, 
reviewed  and  diseust  our  magazine  as  an  exercise  in  observa- 
tion, interpretation,  and  understanding.  A  circular  was  recently 
sent  to  the  teachers  in  New  York  City  by  Dr.  William  H.  Max- 
well, Superintendent  of  Schools,  saying,  "It  will  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  make  much  use  of  recent  or  contemporary  literature. 
Many  pupils  have  a  not  unnatural  suspicion  of  'classics.'  They 
have  a  natxiral  interest  in  what  other  people  are  reading  and 
talking  about.  They  should  be  induced  to  read  the  better 
magazines.  This  will  tend  to  overcome  the  too  prevalent  mis- 
conception in  the  minds  of  young  students  that  literature 
belongs  to  the  past."  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  Miss  Jean 
Davidson,  assisted  by  other  teachers  of  the  Washington  Irving 
School,  has  made  a  canvass  of  teachers  in  New  York  City  high 
schools,  asking  how  they  handle  magazines,  how  the  students 
like  it,  what  the  purpose  of  the  study  is,  and  what  results  are 
appearing.     She  writes: 

"The  number  of  contributions  from  high-school  teachers  is 
somewhat  over  two  dozen.  They  are  working  almost  entirely 
independent  of  one  another.  One  began  school  class-work  with 
magazines  two  years  ago.  She  set  apart  one  lesson  a  month  for 
volunteer  reports  on  any  article  in  any  periodical  any  girl  cared 
to  read.  Too  many  cheap  and  tawdry  magazines  were  used. 
She  took  a  vote  and  found  The  Literary  Digest  suited  to  the 
interests  of  a  great  variety  of  children. 

"I  have  an  interesting  collection  of  opinions  of  the  girls  them- 
selves. 'I  like  this  because  I  want  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  to-day';  'I  think  this  is  keeping  me  from  growing 
one-sided';  'I  begin  to  know  what  people  are  talking  about'; 
'I  like  to  read  about  live  men  instead  of  dead  ones';  'My  father 
says  he  is  glad  I  am  doing  one  thing  in  school  he  understands 
and  sees  the  use  of;  "I  was  able  to  show  my  brother  he  didn't 
know  everything.' 

"The  reasons  given  by  the  teachers  are  illuminating.  'The 
discussion  of  themes  in  text-books  is  too  remote  from  everyday 
experiences';  'The  magazine  work  has  done  much  to  carry 
the  influence  of  school  into  the  home.  A  girl  will  hardly  ever 
mention  her  algebra,  Latin,  or  even  history  outside  of  school. 
These  newer  topics  are  current  everywhere ' ;  '  Young  people  are 
eager  to  know  and  think  upon  the  progress  of  the  times';  'The 
children  can  by  this  means  be  brought  to  think  of  the  school 


and  themselves  as  active  forces  in  the  work  of  the  world";  'I 
am  getting  more  exercise  of  judgment  and  thought  in  mj-  class 
than  I  ever  had  before.  We  always  discuss.  We  ask  which  is 
the  most  valuable  article  and  why  it  is';  'We  are  getting  a 
more  valuable  and  natural  style  of  writing  in  our  compositions. 
The  girls  are  realizing  that  the  writing  of  to-day  is  not,  can  not, 
should  not,  be  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century';  'My  pupils 
are  getting  a  more  varied  and  more  useful  vocabulary  than  the 
regular  class  texts  were  giving  them.'  A  dozen  teachers  find  the 
power  to  talk  at  length  in  a  connected  way  is  coming  to  their 
pupils,  where  before  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  could 
maintain  discourse  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time  without 
assistance.  The  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  are  becoming 
live  books  because  they  help  to  throw  light  upon  live  questions. 
The  real  importance  and  meaning  of  culture  is  being  appreciated 
because  of  the  discovery  of  the  bearing  which  the  world's  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  has  upon  the  everyday  events  of  our  own  time. 

"The  way  the  teachers  use  The  Digest  varies  with  the 
circumstances.  Two  lessons  a  week  are  commonly  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  get  gratifying  results  from  the  magazine,  tho  some 
teachers  use  only  one  hour  a  week  for  it.  The  teacher  hsts  the 
articles  upon  the  board  and  lets  each  girl  select  the  one  she 
thinks  she  is  interested  in.  The  brighter  pupils  are  willing  to 
wait  until  the  teacher  asks  them  to  be  responsible  for  some 
articles  which  have  not  been  chosen.  The  longer  stories  are 
divided  into  parts.  Some  teachers  always  volunteer  to  take  an 
article  themselves  and  to  be  questioned  upon  it  by  the  students. 
The  advertisements  are  included  with  interesting  success  by 
many  of  the  teachers.  The  value  of  the  illustrations  in  these  and 
in  the  reading  matter  is  commented  upon.  Boys  handle  the 
science  and  polities  more  readily  than  girls.  The  personal 
sketches  even  Of  scientists  like  Carrel,  or  of  statesmen  like 
Canalejas,  engage  the  girls  without  difficulty,  while  the  notes  of 
music,  art,  and  literature  fare  better  with  Mary  than  mth  John. 
Smoke,  cotton,  and  life-rafts,  book-reviews,  the  price  of  coal, 
and  labor  questions  interest  young  Americans  of  both  sexes. 

"Several  teachers  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  innovation  upon 
themselves.  'It's  keeping  me  alive,'  one  teacher  confesses. 
Another  says,  'It  is  modernizing  me.'  'It  ought  to  be  a  regular 
thing  in  every  grade  in  every  school,'  another  teacher  says, 
'because  the  purpose  of  a  magazine  like  this  is  educational. 
The  subscribers  take  it  for  this  effect.  Why  children  in  their 
most  educative  period  should  miss  it  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand, unless  it  be  from  a  traditional  assumption  that  a  school 
should  be  concerned  chiefly  with  affairs  that  are  already  dead 
and  done  for.'  One  teacher  testifies  that  nothing  she  has  done 
in  school  has  tended  so  well  to  give  her  an  insight  into  the  lives 
and  tastes  and  characters  of  her  children.  To  me  it  would 
seem  that  an  institution  like  a  school,  which  declares  itself  to  be 
a  preparation  for  life,  should  appropriate  to  itself  as  much  real 
life  as  possible.  If  a  chronicle  of  important  concerns  of  the  li\'lng 
world  is  available  every  week,  I  should  think  that  its  use  in  a 
school  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion." 


SOLVING  THE  MOTOR-WAGON  QUESTION 

By   HAHKV    WILKIN    rKKUV 
Secriiary  of  the  Commercial   Vehicle  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers. 


npHK  QUKSTION  of  tht*  motor-lruck  is  jH'rIVctly  siiajjlf 
when  \ou  gt't  down  lo  basic  oonsiiltTations.  It  was  just 
ati  ine\itabIo  that  tlu?  niotor-triu-k  and  motor  dolivery- 
waRon  should  supt»rst>dt'  hors«'-drawn  wapons  as  it  was  that  thi; 
t'lt«<'tri('  striH>t-<'ar  >li()ul<i  displact-  thi-  liursi'-car  during  the  last 
quartt>r-i't«ntury;  that  the  stage-t-oach  should  give  way  to  the 
railroa<l.  and  thf  sailing-v»'sst'l  to  the  steamship.  In  the  factory, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  otVice  and  in  the  home,  muscular  effort  has 
been  sueowHled  by  meohanieal  power.  The  loom,  the  lathe,  and 
the  forge  are  steam-dri\en  to-day  at  incredible  speed  and 
capacity;  the  cradle  and  the  flail  have  been  superseded  by  the 
reaper  and  the  thresher;  the  pencil  and  pen  have  been  laid  aside 
for  the  dictaphone,  the  typewTiter  and  adding  maeliine,  and  the 
needle,  the  washboard,  and  the  broom  arc  being  displaced  by 
the  sewing-machine,  washing-machine,  antl  pneumatic  cleaner. 

This  is  the  progressive  twentieth  century;  it  is  the  mechanical 
age;  civilization  is  advancing  amazingly  all  over  the  globe. 
Nations  are  not  retrogressing.  Whoever  thinks  the  displace- 
ment of  hand  labor  and  brute  effort  will  not  continue  is  an  ob- 
structionist; but  to  argue  against  the  motor-truck  now  is  as  in- 
effectual as  would  be  attempting  to  thrust  a  walking-stick  in  the 
flywheel  of  a  Corliss  engine.  It  is  being  demonstrated  every 
day  all  over  the  country  that  motor-trucks  can  do  the  work  for 
which  they  were  designed  and  built,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  everybody  will  have  to  concede  their  superiority. 
This  is  so  very  evident  that  leading  truck  manufacturers  no 
longer  question  the  market  for  their  products.  They  say  simply, 
and  with  absolute  con\'iction:  "The  business  men  have  got  to 
use  them."  The  common-sense  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  look 
the  inevitable  squarely  in  the  face  and  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action  to  meet  it.  Fortunately,  this  inevitable  transition  is 
going  to  work  large  and  imforeseen  benefits. 

There  is  a  safe  and  sane  middle  ground  between  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  overenthusiastic  truck  salesmen  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  skepticism  of  overconservative  business 
men  and  the  open  condemnation  of  a  few  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers who  have  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  these 
vehicles  in  the  past.  The  motor-wagon  is  simply  a  mechanical 
vehicle,  unconfined  to  rails  or  water,  that  is  capable  of  indef- 
initely sustained  speed  two  or  three  times  that  of  any  other 
vehicle  having  the  same  free  movement  on  public  streets  and 
roads. 

If  one  is  now  using  horses  either  owned  or  hired,  he  wiU  need 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  can  use  these  power  vehicles  in  his 
business.  Will  they  save  money?  Or  will  they  increase  his 
business? 

If  they  will  do  either,  it  is  time  to  consider  making  a  change. 
Progressive  manufacturers  think  little  of  "scrapping"  any 
machinery  that  may  be  only  a  few  years  old,  provided  they  can 
replace  it  with  improved  machinery  that  will  do  the  same  work 
more  economically,  or  better  and  quicker.  Horses  command  a 
good  market  price  to-day,  and  used  wagons  can  be  sold  at  rea- 
sonable reductions  from  cost,  but  in  two  or  three  years,  when  the 
movement  to  convert  horse-equipment  into  motor-wagons  has 
got  into  fuU  swng,  it  may  be  found  very  difficult  to  realize  on 
horses  and  wagons  in  large  cities,  and  the  cost  of  shipping  them 
to  other  places  to  sell  will  make  it  hardly  worth  while. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  experiment  with  motor-trucks  or  de- 
livery-wagons at  this  late  date  in  order  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  used  successfully  in  a  given  business.  The  experi- 
menting has  already  been  done,  and  most  weU-established  manu- 
facturers of  these  vehicles  can  give  carefully  kept  records  of  the 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  their  machines  in  many 
different  lines  of  trade.  What  is  needed  is  a  basis  for  comparison. 
One  needs  to  be  able  to  produce  corresponding  figures  for  horse 
service.     In  about  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  one  does  not 


know  what  it  costs  and  can  not  find  out  from  his  bookkeeper  or 
accounting  department.  The  first  move  to  make,  in  that  case, 
is  to  institute  a  new  system  of  accounting  that  will  separate  the 
hauling  or  delivering  account  from  others.  To  this  account 
should  be  charged  every  item  of  expense  due  to  the  sersice,  about 
as  follows: 

Rental  of  stable,  or  interest  on  investment  in  ground  and 
stal)le. 

Lighting,  water,  insurance. 

Interest  on  investment  in  horses  and  wagons. 

Depreciation  of  horses  and  wagons. 

Hay,  grain,  straw,  etc. 

Wages  of  superintendent,  stablemen,  drivers,  and  helpers. 

Hlacksmitliing,  repairs  and  repainting,  new  harness. 

V'eterinary  services. 

Removal  of  stable  refuse. 

Miscellaneous  not  included  above. 

Besides  this  cost  account,  daily-record  cards  should  "be  Itept 
showing  the  miles  traveled  by  each  wagon,  the  longest  and 
shortest  routes  covered,  the  number  of  tons  hauled  or  packages 
delivered,  and  the  time  spent  in  loading,  unloading,  and  other 
waits.  From  this  data  can  be  figured  the  cost  per  ton-mile  or 
per  package  delivered. 

Such  an  account,  kept  for  six  months  from  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary or  the  first  of  July,  will  provide  an  excellent  basis  for  compari- 
son -with  corresponding  costs  of  motor  service.  It  will  also, 
no  doubt,  furnish  ground  for  considerable  .surprize  and  study. 
When  it  is  complete  and  one  has  in  front  of  him  the  totals  of  all 
the  items  for  six  months,  a  motor-truck  or  delivery-wagon  expert 
may  be  called  in  for  consultation.  When  he  has  been  told  the 
total  volume  of  work  to  be  done,  the  mileage  to  be  covered  daily, 
the  stops  to  be  made,  and  similar  details,  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
the  kind  of  motor-vehicles  best  adapted  to  one's  service,  whether 
gasoline  or  electric,  the  most  suitable  capacity,  and  the  number 
required  to  do  the  work.  From  this  he  can  calculate  the  size 
of  the  building  needed  as  a  garage,  its  probable  approximate  cost 
or  rental,  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  vehicles  needed,  and  the  total 
probable  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  including  the  wages 
of  employees,  repairs,  insurance,  and  all  other  items.  If  not 
satisfied  with  one  man's  estimate,  estimates  can  be  obtained 
from  as  many  others  as  one  may  like. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  a  large  possible  saving  will  be  shown, 
altho  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  volume  of  the 
business  and  conditions  affecting  the  service.  Reliable  truck 
manufacturers  admit  that  there  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  their  vehicles  can  not  operate  economically  and  satisfac- 
torily. They  are,  for  example,  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage 
when  used  in  congested  horse  traffic  for  short-haul  work  be- 
tween warehouses  and  railroad  and  steamship  terminals.  In 
such  service  the  length  of  haul  in  large  cities  seldom  averages 
more  than  a  mile,  while  the  waits  to  load  and  unload  average 
about  one  hour  for  each  load  or  haul.  Delays  due  to  traffic  con- 
gestion and  inadequate  loading  and  unloading  facilities  at  such 
freight-houses  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  been  carefully 
checked  with  stop-watches,  with  resiUts,  as  reported  by  David 
Beecroft  to  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers, that  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  business  men  and  lead 
to  action  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciations, and  other  commercial  bodies  to  bring  about  relief. 

Records  ntade  of  287  vehicles  at  the  Jersey  Central  terminal 
in  New  York,  the  Illinois  Central  and  Santa  Fe  terminals  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Detroit  Union  Railway  and  Cooper's  street 
terminals  in  Detroit  showed  an  average  delay  of  Hts  minutes 
in  getting  to  the  platform  ready  to  unload  or  load.  The  delays 
varied  from  nothing  to  2  hours  and  10  minutes.  The  average 
unloading  time  was  27tV  minutes.  At  the  Illinois  Central  freight- 
depot  in  Chicago  the  average  time  lost  by  eighteen  horse-drawn 
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wagons  and  two  motor- vehicles  between  the  hours  of  11.30  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.  was  56i"o  minutes,  divided  almost  equally  between 
waiting  to  reach  the  platform  and  in  loading. 

These  terminal  delays  are  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
leafing  by  drivers,  lack  of  trafiic  regulations,  inadequate  plat- 
form space  and  doorways,  insufficient  loading  and  unloading 
labor,  poor  system  in  handling  and  disposing  of  goods,  lack  of 
system  arid  promptness  in  making  out  bills  of  lading,  receipts, 
etc. 

In  the  work  of  checking  these  and  similar  delays,  it  was  found 
that  verj"^  few  motor-trucks  were  engaged  in  the  ser\ice,  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  predominating  to  a  marked  degi'ee.  The  reason 
for  this  lay  in  the  delays  themselves.  A  motor-wagon's  cliief 
superiority  lies  in  its  speed  and  its  ability  to  cover  a  large  mileage 
in  a  day.  If  the  conditions  of  service  are  such  that  no  advantage 
is  taken  of  these  qualities,  there  is  no  economy  or  other  gain  in 
using  the  power  wagon;  it  is  cheaper  to  let  horses  stand  waiting 
in  a  traffic  blockade  than  to  let  a  motor-truck  stand,  because  tlic 
investment  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  motor- 
truck, and  the  interest  on  investment,  the  insurance  premiums, 
the  driver's  wages,  depreciation,  and  so  forth  are  less  on  the 
horse  outfit. 

Put  in  another  way:  the  motor- wagon  is  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  from  three  to  four  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  equal  load 
capacity  if  it  is  operated  under  proper  conditions,  so  that  when- 
ever it  is  kept  waiting  it  is  equivalent  to  keeping  three  or  four 
wagons  standing  idle  instead  of  one.  Obviouslj%  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  one  wagon  waiting  than  to  keep  four  standing.  For  this 
reason  nobody  who  has  given  any  thought  to  this  phase  of  motor- 
trucking  allows  the  motor-truck  to  be  used  under  conditions  that 
require  much  waiting,  pro\ided  he  can  avoid  doing  so. 

Now,  this  really  is  the  nub  of  the  motor-truck  question. 
Motor-trucks  should  be  kept  moving.  This  ought  to  be  painted 
on  signs  and  hung  in  the  garage,  over  the  loading  platform  and 
in  the  bodies  of  the  trucks  themselves.  The  whole  organization 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  transportation  department  needs 
to  have  this  idea  instilled  into  it.  Drivers  need  to  be  educated 
away  from  old  horse  standards  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  day;  delivery  superintendents  should  devase  new  time- 
saving  systems  in  the  store,  on  the  platform,  and  on  the  delivery 
routes ;  and  managers  should  give  personal  study  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  the  most  work  out  of  the  machines.  This  study 
needs  to  begin  with  the  architect's  plans  of  the  garage  and  store, 
wliieh  should  be  planned  or  rearranged  Avith  a  knowledge  of 
motor-wagon  ser\ice  or  with  the  advice  of  an  expert.  To  place 
the  garage  half  a  mile  from  the  store  or  factory  means  that  every 
motor-wagon  will  have  to  do  one  or  two  miles  of  useless  run- 
ning every  day.  To  fail  to  heat  the  garage  above  32  degrees 
everj'  night  in  -wnnter  means  that  radiators  ^^^ll  freeze  and  develop 
leaks,  pumps  break  or  cyUnders  crack,  or  that  there  wall  be  a 
10  to  20  per  cent,  loss  of  current  in  charging  batteries.  To  have 
the  garage  poorly  hghted  and  inadequately  supphed  with  shop 
tools  and  repair  parts  will  result  in  poor  inspection  and  in  road 
troubles. 

Many  ingenious  ways  of  saving  time  with  motor-trucks  have 
been  devised  in  different  lines  of  trade.  Time  could  hardly  be 
better  spent  by  anj-one  considering  the  motor-truck  question 
than  in  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  these  different  systems. 
This  is  a  simple  and  easy  process  if  it  is  gone  about  in  the  right 
way.  Most  of  the  ideas  have  been  illustrated  and  described  in 
detail  in  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject,  while  some  of  them 
are  of  a  nature  that  can  be  exhibited  in  the  annual  motor-truck 
shows.     It  must  suffice  here  merely  to  mention  a  few. 

In  the  coal  business  trucks  are  loaded  at  the  pockets  from 
overhead  chutes  and  are  unloaded  at  the  premises  of  the  customer 
by  elevating  the  body  and  letting  the  coal  slide  through  chutes 
into  basement  bins.  Gra\-ity  does  all  the  work,  so  that  the 
handhng  of  five  tons  of  coal  requires  onlv-  three  to  ten  minutes  to 
load  or  unload. 

Lumber  dealers  use  trucks  vdth.  special  removable  bodies  that 
can  be  rolled  off  upon  horse-drawTi  yard  wagons  and  left  to  have 
loads  made  up  while  ready-loaded  interchangeable  bodies  are 
rolled  upon  the  truck  chassis  and  hauled  away.  It  sometimes 
takes  an  hour  or  two  to  make  up  a  three-ton  or  five-ton  load  of 
selected  lumber,  but  the  motor-truck  is  not  kept  waiting. 
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Si'vi-nil  tlfpurtnieiit  storeH  and  factories  are  using  motor- 
trui'ks  titled  vvitli  inner  crate  bodies  on  rollers  that  can  he  run 
out  u|)on  tile  platform  and  taken  to  any  part  of  tlie  factory,  or  in 
elevators  to  any  floor  of  the  store,  and  there  left  to  be  loaded  with 
Koods  or  paekufjes  while  a  du|)licate  crate  that  has  been  loaded 
during  a  previous  trip  of  the  truck  is  run  upon  the  chassis 
insiile  of  the  regular  covered  body  and  hauled  away.  The  only 
delay  occasioned  is  the  time  required  to  change  the  crates. 

Other  large  department  stores  sort  their  parcels  in  the  store, 
placing  those  for  a  certain  distributing  area  in  one  fiber  trunk 
and  those  for  other  areas  in  others.  All  the  trunks  are  marked 
plaiidy  and  arc  locked.  They  can  be  loaded  quickly  and  fit 
dose  together,  making  a  good  load.  The  big  truck  hauls  them 
to  a  suburban  depot  where  the  trunks  are  picked  up  by  light 
wagons  and  taken  over  the  respective  routes  on  which  the  par- 
cels are  delivered  to  customers. 

In  the  heavy  hardware  trade  the  factory  or  store  is  equipped 
witli  an  overhead  trolley  that  projects  out  over  the  truck  body 
when  the  vehicle  is  backed  up  to  the  loading  platform.  A  block 
and  chain  pick  up  heavy  articles  and  the\'  are  pushed  along  on 
the  trolley  with  little  effort  and  deposited  in  the  truck. 

Contractors  use  trucks  with  dump  bodies  that  spill  their  loads 
of  sand,  gravel,  crusht  stone,  brick,  asphalt,  and  similar  mate- 
rial in  less  than  a  minute.  Many  of  these  trucks  are  fitted  with 
powder  mechanism  for  operating  the  body,  driven  by  the  truck 
motor.  Some  contractors  use  bucket  bodies  that  are  picked  up 
by  a  derrick  and  replaced  by  duplicate  bodies  that  have  been 
filled  with  earth  and  rock  from  an  excavation  or  tunnel  under 
construction. 

Just  consider  what  it  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  keep  the 
truck  on  the  road  instead  of  waiting.  Records  carefully  kept  of 
the  performances  of  motor-trucks  during  the  last  ten  years  show 
that  the  average  total  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  a  3- 
ton  gasoline  truck  is  $12  a  day.  The  truck  has  a  rated  speed  of 
eleven  miles  an  hour  with  load.  If  only  two  hours  out  of  the 
ten-hour  day  are  lost  in  loading  and  unloading,  the  truck  can 
haul  three  tons  eighty-eight  miles,  or  264  ton-miles  for  $12,  or 
a  little  more  than  43^  cents  per  ton-mile.  But  if  five  hours  are 
lost  in  loading  and  unloading,  the  truck  covers  only  55  miles 
and  the  ton-mile  cost  is  7)^  cents,  or  673^2  per  cent.  more. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  account  for  the  failure  of  some 
truck  users  to  get  economy  and  satisfaction  when  others  in  the 
same  line  of  business  succeed.  There  are  numerous  other  causes 
also  for  the  different  experiences. 

Motor-trucks  are  used  successfully  in  so  many  different  lines 
of  business  that  they  can  not  be  named  here.  One  leading  truck 
manufacturing  companj^  has  enumerated  187  trades  that  are 
using  its  vehicles.  A  tabulation  of  the  cards  of  about  7,500 
companies  whose  officers  attended  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
national  motor-truck  shows  last  winter  enumerates  225  distinct 
lines  of  business  that  were  investigating  and  buying  com- 
mercial motor-vehicles.  The  trades  most  numerously  repre- 
sented were,  in  the  order  of  number:  building  and  contracting; 
metal  and  hardware;  grocery;  machinery  and  tool  trades;  light, 
heat,  and  power  companies;  dry  goods  and  clothing;  furniture, 
beds,  and  bedding,  carpets,  rugs,  and  house-furnishing;  brewing 
and  liquor;  expressing  and  teaming;  coal  and  wood;  printing 
and  publishing;  citj'  governments;  lumber  trades;  textile  and 
dyeing;  paints,  oils,  and  decorating;  heating,  plumbing,  ventila- 
ting, and  steam-fitting;  department  stores;  storage  and  moving; 
produce  and  commission;  steam  railroads  and  equipment;  paper 
and  paper  boxes;  meat  and  meat-packing;  boots,  shoes,  hats, 
gloves,  and  men's  furnishing. 

There  is  hardly  a  line  of  business  of  any  importance,  dependent 
upon  haulage  or  delivering,  that  is  not  to-day  using  the  motor- 
wagon  to  some  extent.  It  has  invaded  the  last  proverbial 
strongholds  of  the  horse  and  mule — the  farm  and  the  battle- 
field. GasoUne-driven  trucks  and  tractors  are  plowing  and  culti- 
vating farms  in  many  parts  of  the  western  United  States,  in 
w^estern  Canada,  South  America,  Europe,  Australia,  and  India. 
They  have  proved  their  great  value  in  war  operations  and  arnn- 
maneuvers  from  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  to  the  Balkan  out- 
break against  the  Turks.  The  unprecedented  progress  of  the 
Bulgarian  army  in  European  Turkey  is  asserted  to  have  been 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  world's  greatest  artists 

make  records 

only  for  the  Victor 

The  world's  greatest  artists !  Caruso,  Melba, 
Tetrazzini,  and  others  who  have  for  years  charmed 
enthusiastic  audiences,  and  whose  names  are 
known  in  every  home. 

The  world's  greatest  artists !  New  comers  in  the 
field  of  American  opera — Titta  Ruffo  and  Frieda 
Hempel,  who  have  scored  great  successes  abroad, 
and  whose  voices  were  heard  on  Victor  Records 
before  these  artists  ever  appeared  in  America. 

The  w^orld's  greatest  artists!  Journet,  Jadlow- 
ker,  and  others  who  will  not  return  to  America 
this  season;  Michailowa,  Battistini,  Huguet,  and 
Paoli,  who  have  not  yet  appeared  in  America; 
and  Sembrich,  Plan9on,and  Patti,  who  have  retired 
from  the  operatic  stage. 

And  there  are  even  artists  who  are  no  longer 
among  the  living — Tamagno  and  Gilibert — w^hose 
voices  are  preserved  for  all  time  on  Victor  Records, 
the  living  evidence  of  their  greatness. 

The  world's  greatest  artists  —  universally 
acknowledged  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  ope- 
ratic art — all  brought  to  you  on  the  Victor  to  sing 
for  you  in  your  own  home  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  composers. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demon- 
strate to  you  the  wonderful  Victor- Victrola. 

Victor- Victrol as  $15  to  $200.  Victors  $10  to 
$100.  Your  dealer  will  arrange  terms  to  suit  your 
convenience,  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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FiRK  Service— Combination  pump  and  hose  truck 


MOTOR-TRUCKS   AND  MO TOR-C  ARS 

(Conlinued  from  page  84) 

due  in  great  moasure  to  the  use  of  motor-trucks  in  V)ringing  up 
tlu'  h«"avy  fiehl-guns  and  trans[)ortinK  munitions  and  food 
supplifs. 

One  of  the  anachronisms  of  the  present  motor-truck  situation 
is  that  some  dealers  in  hay,  grain,  and  fct-d  for  horses  are  using 
motor-trucks  wliile  others  are  considering  their  purchase.  A  few 
years  ago,  and  to  some  extent  even  to-day,  fine  automobiles 
have  been  hauled  to  automobile  shows  on  horse-drawn  trucks; 
but  it  is  a  safe  jjrediction  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
fine  horses  are  hauled  to  the  horse-show  in  motor-trucks.  Already 
the  S.  P.  C.  A.  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  using  motor- 
ambulances  for  injured  horses. 

The  adaptability  of  the  motor-truck  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
characteristics.  Practically  everj'  manufacturer,  whether  of 
gasoline  or  electric  vehicles,  produces  a  chassis  or  running-gear 
that  is  an  independent  operative  unit  and  on  which  any  desired 
style  of  body  can  be  mounted.  Thus  a  single  design  chassis 
may  be  used  for  such  diversified  purposes  as  a  combination 
chemical  and  hose-Avagon  for  fire-department  work,  a  police 
patrol,  hospital  ambulance,  contractor's  dump  truck,  florist's 
car,  coal  truck,  piano  truck,  art-dealer's  truck,  oil-tank  car,  street 
sprinkler,  sightseeing  stage,  and  so  forth. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article  that 
the  power  wagon,  to  be  economical,  must  be  kept  moving.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this,  however.  Probably  its  greatest  com- 
parative effectiveness  and  economy  have  been  shown  in  service 
that  required  trucks  to  stand  idle  most  of  the  time.  This 
sounds  paradoxical,  but  in  fire-department  service  it  has  been 
proved  that  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  can  be  saved  in  a  single  fire 
station  by  motor  equipment.  The  largest  relative  saving  is  in  the 
stations  where  there  are  fewest  answers  to  alarms.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  because  horses,  whether  working  or  standing  in 
their  stalls,  must  eat  and  be  watered,  bedded,  and  cared  for 
daily,  whereas  a  power-driven  engine  or  hose-wagon  consumes 
nothing  when  standing  and  requires  almost  no  care  when  it  is 
used  little.  One  man  can  take  care  of  it  and  drive  it,  less  stable 
room  is  needed  for  it,  larger  territory  can  be  protected  by  it,  a 
smaller  fire  crew  can  do  more  effective  work  with  it,  because  it 
reaches  the  scene  of  a  fire  sooner  than  horse-drawn  apparatus 
eould,  and  fires  can  be  gotten  under  control  more  easily  when 
in  their  incipient  stages.  Furthermore,  tire  expense  and  gen- 
eral repairs,  which  are  always  large  items  in  motor-truck  service, 
are  proportionate  to  the  mileage,  so  that  the  less  the  machine 
is  used  the  less  v^ill  be  the  cost  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

These  are  such  obvious  facts  that  self-propelled  fire  apparatus 
and  police  patrols  have  come  into  very  extensive  use  during  the 
last  five  years,  particularly  in  the  last  two.  There  is  hardly  a 
city  in  the  Northern  States  that  has  not  bought  one  or  more 
pieces  of  motor  fire  apparatus,  and  many  of  the  Southern  cities 
are  equally  progressive.  Many  cities,  beginning  with  New  York, 
have  decided  to  motorize  their  &re  departments  completely,  and 
will  buy  no  more  horses.  The  transition  may  take  five  years  to 
complete,  but  it  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the  last 
annual  international  convention  of  fire  engineers  held  in  Denver 
last  September,  the  application  of  motor  apparatus  to  fire-depart- 
ment service  was  the  principal  subject  on  which  papers  were 
read  and  discussions  held.  More  than  forty  pieces  of  motor  ap- 
paratus were  exhibited,  and  took  part  in  runs  and  pumping 
tests.  Regarding  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  motor- 
pump.  Fire  Chief  F.  J.  Connery  said  in  his  address: 

"My  home  city  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  a  town  of  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, purchased  a  triple  combination  hose,  chemical,  and  pump 
wagon  and  put  it  in  use  last  October.  Since  then  it  has  an- 
swered 123  alarms,  traveled  786  miles,  and  used  739  gallons  of 
gasoline,  all  at  an  average  expense  of  $7.50  to  $8  a  month, 
including  minor  repairs,  gasoline,  oil,  and  other  incidentals. 
We  are  now  covering  all  of  the  business  part  of  our  city,  which 
lies  on  flat  ground  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  and  the  resi- 
dence district  for  a  mile  and  a  half  out,  built  on  surrounding 
hills,  wath  this  one  machine  assisted  by  two  hose  wagons,  one 
stationed  half  a  mile  out,  and  the  other  one  mile  from  the  busi- 
ness center,  both  oh  hills.  New  Castle  is  now  89  per  cent, 
efficient  in  fire  protection,  ranking  third  in  efficiency  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.     Since  the  introduction  of  the  machine, 

{Continued  on  page  88) 
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Announcing  the 
New  Water-Cooled 


Motor   Trucks         M 

One  and  Three  Tons         •^r 
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The  new  KELLY  water-cooled  trucks  reflect  more 
than  seven  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  design- 
ing and  manufacture  of  high-duty  motor  transports. 


Motor  truck  and  transportation  engineers  of 
the  very  first  rank  are  agreed  that  these  new 
one  and  three-ton  chassis  models  embody  what 
is  today  the  last  word  in  excellence.  This 
general  approval  is  a  tremendous  argument  in 
favor  of  our  product. 

For  efficiency  and  maximum  dependability  — 
year  after  year — we  believe  there  is  no  truck 
made  that  will  compare  with  the  new  water- 
cooled  KELLY  models. 

In  the  matter  of  economical  operation,  they 
deserve  particular  mention.  The  motor  has 
fewer  parts  than  any  other  four-cylinder  water- 
cooled  construction  in  this  country.  All  parts 
are  so  easily  accessible  that  effective  upkeep  is 
no  longer  a  hardship  upon  garage-man  or  driver. 

Our  system  of  suspending  the  motor  on  three 
points  differs  from  the  conventional  three-point 


suspension.  The  difference  is  so  much  in  our 
favor  that  it  becomes  a  big  factor — one  worth 
considering.  Transmission,  jack-shaft  housing 
and  radius  rods  are  so  perfectly  swiveled  that  it 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  resultant  flexibility, 
to  promote  stress  and  shock  upon  any  part  of  the 
chassis.  This  means  long  life.  This  means  low 
cost  of  maintenance.  It  means  motor-truck 
satisfaction. 

A  "catalog  talk"  in  this  limited  space  is 
impossible,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  the  pur- 
chase or  operation  of  high-duty  motor  transports 
we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing your  transportation  requirements  in  a  prac- 
tical, common-sense  way.  We  have  an 
interesting  booklet,  just  off  the  press,  which 
may  prove  of  value,  and  which  we  gladly  send 
free  on  request. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Factory  Branches — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
-.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
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Departmest^Store  (Klectric)— Load  Capacity  1,000  lbs. 


Mi-.iAL  ANo  ll.iKi. ..  ....„ — Load  Capacity  3  tons 
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iConlinued  front  page  86) 

and  becauso  of  its  iustallatiun,  we  have  secured  a  reduction  of 
lusurance  rates  in  our  city." 

Chief  R.  N.  Bawker,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  giving  his  experience 
with  niott)r-tra<-tors  for  hauling  ladder-trucks,  said:  "  During  the 
twelve  months  from  May  30,  1911,  to  May  30,  1912,  the  tractors 
averaged  a  cost  of  $8.85  a  month,  against  the  cost  of  $'.M3  per 
month  for  liorses  on  the  same  apparatus.  This  cost  per  month 
of  the  tractors  includes  repairs  of  every  description,  while  the 
co.st  of  the  horse  includes  only  feeding  and  shoeing.  If  I  should 
add  the  cost  of  repairs  to  harness  and  veterinary  fees,  it  would 
put  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  of  these  two  ai)paratus  up  to 
SI 00  a  month." 

Kire-department  work,  unlike  ordinary  commercial  and  indus- 
trial work,  demands  that  vehicles  be  kept  ready  for  instant  use, 
even  tho  they  may  not  average  more  than  one  run  a  day. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  considered  that  the  cost 
of  motor-wagons  practically  precluded  their  economical  use  by 
small  retailers  who  had  only  work  enough  to  keep  one  horse 
busy.  But,  now  that  small  delivery-cars  suitable  for  this  work 
are  on  the  market  at  prices  ranging  from  $390  to  Si, 000,  it  may 
be  found  that  one  of  these  can  be  bought  and  used  about  as 
cheaply  as  a  good  horse  and  wagon,  even  if  it  stands  idle  ai  first 
a  large  part  of  the  time.  In  time,  the  ability  of  the  merchant  to 
make  quicker  deliveries  than  his  nearby  competitors  probably 
will  cause  his  trade  to  increase  so  that  the  motor-wagon  will 
be  kept  busj'  all  the  time. 

A  Chicago  South  Side  grocer  who  bought  a  $1,000  motor- 
wagon  sajs  that  it  costs  considerably  less  to  keep  it  going  than 
it  did  to  keep  the  three  horses  he  sold  when  he  bought  it,  and 
that  in  the  year  he  has  had  it  he  has  had  less  trouble  with  the 
machine  and  fewer  delays  than  he  used  to  have  with  the  horses. 
The  morning  trip  to  the  commission  houses  in  South  Water 
street  requires  about  three  hours  as  compared  with  more  than 
five  hours  that  his  horses  used  to  take.  The  load  reaches  his  store 
fresher  and  in  better  condition  than  his  competitors'  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  he  gets  a  slightly  higher  price  for  them,  and 
is  pretty  sure  of  selling  off  everything  green  that  the  motor- 
wagon  brings  to  the  store.  The  car  is  especially  useful  in  the 
morning  rush  for  delivering  the  "before  noon"  orders,  covering 
two  delivery  routes  to  customers  living  within  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  During  a  typical  afternoon  it  made  two  more  regular 
deliveries  on  schedule  and  in  addition  eight  emergencj-  runs, 
in  one  instance  delivering  a  special  telephone  rush-order  inside 
of  half  an  hour  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  to  a  highly  pleased 
patron. 

Whether  a  motor-wagon  can  be  made  to  pay  on  a  milk  route, 
or  other  route  requiring  house-to-house  deliveries  over  a  short 
distance,  is  open  to  careful  study.  Uidess  the  run  from  the  milk 
depot  or  the  store  is  fairly  long,  and  the  distances  between  stops 
are  long  enough  so  that  the  speed  of  the  motor-car  enables  it  to 
do  the  work  of  two  or  three  horse-drawn  wagons,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  could  be  used  to  advantage.  A  man  to  drive  and  a  boy 
to  make  deliveries  would  be  needed,  whereas  a  horse  soon  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  route  and  will  start  and  stop  himself, 
and  walk  from  house  to  house  without  the  driver  even  mounting 
to  his  seat. 

In  department-store  work,  however,  the  motor-wagon  is  un- 
questionably' successful,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  large  New 
York  and  Chicago  stores  rely  on  it  altogether,  and  operate 
"fleets"  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred.  Some  of  the  electric 
wagons  cover  daily  suburban  routes  of  from  fifty  to  sixty-f^^•e 
miles,  making  from  75  to  150  deliveries,  at  a  total  average  ex- 
pense, including  all  items,  of  from  5  to  10  cents  per  package. 

A  careful  record  of  a  half  day's  work  of  a  1,500-pound  capacity 
electric  wagon  in  the  service  of  a  Chicago  dry  goods  store  is 
summarized  as  follows:  miles  traveled,  18;  stops,  40;  deliveries, 
55;  parcels  deUvered,  72;  ruiming  time,  1  hour  7  minutes;  stand- 
ing time,  1  hour  48  minutes;  approximate  cost  per  package,  5 
to  6  cents.  Two  boys  accompanied  the  driver  to  carry  the  pack- 
ages into  the  houses. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  cost  of 
deliveries  as  made  by  two  stores  in  the  same  kind  of  trade  and 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  World's  Most  Famous 
Non-Skid  Tires 

The  Nobby  and  Chain  tread  tires  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  widely  used 
non-skid  tires  ever  offered  to  motorists. 


The  Nobby  Tread  was  the  first  successful  non- 
skid  tire  to  be  placed  on  the  market  and  proved 
a  positive  revelation  to  motorists  who  had  been 
experimenting  with  the  types  previously  offered. 

It  can  be  literally  said  that  this  tire  in  one  year's 
time  converted  the  American  motoring  public 
to  the  use  of  non-skid  tires. 


Our  Nobby  Tread  output  was  doubled,  tripled, 
quadrupled,  until  today  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
Nobby  Treads  are  used  on  more  cars  through- 
out the  world  than  all  other  non-skid  tires  put 
together.  And  the  Chain  Tread,  (the  most  re- 
markable popular-priced  tire  ever  offered,)  al- 
though placed  on  the  market  only  a  short  time 

You  ought  to  try  one  or 
car    during   the   present 


ago,  has  met  with  similar  instantaneous 
success. 

Look  about  you  and  you  will  see  a  confirmation 
of  this  in  the  tire  tracks  on  any  roadway  in 
the  country. 

Ask  any  good  dealer,  and  regardless  of  what 
tires  he  is  now  selling,  he  will, if  unprejudiced, 
be  compelled  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  these 
two  tires  in  the  non-skid  field. 

And  the  plain  commonplace  reason  back  of  it 
all  is  this :  The  motorists  of  the  country  want- 
ed a  tire  that  would  combine  effective  skidding 
protection  with  absolute  tire  economy.  The 
Nobby  and  Chain  tread  tires  are  the  only  tires  ever 
produced  which  satisfactorily  meet  this  demand. 

the  other  of  rhem  on  your 
skiddy"    winter   season. 
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f^    ^  fe>^  ^'-^^  '^  motor  oil  to  the  supreme 

*     .'  tSi^  f  test,  use  in  winter  weather,  and  you 

"4^         \i  can  jud^e  well  of  its  quality 

hreak  down  then  if  ever. 

Many  fairly  ^ood  oils  that  give  fairly  good  service  in 
summer  fail  utterly  under  the  extreme  conditions  of  winter. 
'I'hey  congeal,  grow  "lumpy,"  lose  their  power  of  lubri- 
cation. 


MOTOl  OI 


is  not  a  fair  weather  oil.      It  gives  as  good  service  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
It  gives  maximum  power  with  minimum  consumption,  and  wit/tout  carbon  deposit. 

T'here  is  a  reason  for  this.  Texaco  Motor  Oil  shows  a  zero  cold  test. 
It  w  ill  not  congeal  at  that  temperature.  It  is  practically  unaffected  by  cold. 
Look  for  this  quality  in  the  oil  you  buy.       Buy  Texaco  and  you  won't  look  far. 

Nearly  all  good  garages  and  supply  shops   sell  Texaco  Motor  Oil  in  1  and  5 
gallon  cans.      Inquire  at  yours. 

For  a  booklet,  "Maintaining  a  Motor  Car,"  that  may  help  you  with  some    of  your  motor 
troubles  and  that  will  enable  you  to  identify  any  car  you  meet  on  t'he  road,  address  Dept.  B, 

len  Touring.         '^  Washington  St.,  New  York 

THE    TEXAS    COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch   Offices: 
Boston  St.  Louis  New  Orleans       Pueblo 

Philadelphia  Norfolk 
Chicaeo 


Atlanta 


Dallas 
El  Paso 
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Oh  L  Art  Steel  Typewriter^ 

Table  and  Cabinet 

Saves  Time,  Space,  Rent  and  Materials  and  Increases  Efficiency 

DESCRIPTION:  This  stand  occupies  only  4  square  feet  as 
compared  with  the  10  square  feet  taken  up  by  the  old- 
style  desk.  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  indestructible.  Am- 
ple space  for  lull  week's  supply  of  stationery,  but  no  drawers 
to  gather  hairnets,  used  ribbon,  odds-and-ends,  gum,  lunch 
remnants,  etc.  Always  clean.  Wood  platforms  — silent  under 
operation.  Tumingasimplelever  draws  up  the  casters,  chang- 
ing it  from  the  easiest  moved  of  all  stands  to  the  most  rigid  and 
immovable.  Sides  fold  up,  steel  top  rolls  down  and  locks.   It  is 

100%  PRACTICAL 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for  our  15  day  trial  offer.       Closed 
We  fill  orders  through  our  dealer  or  through  yours  if  we  have 
cone,  providing  you  will  give  us  his  name.     If  not  satisfactory  af tev 
ts  days'  free  trial  our  dealer  will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co..  2235  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


IS 

DAYS» 

FREE 

TRIAL 


Warning! 


Beware  of  imita- 
tions. Insist  on 
the  original 
■■  Uhl "  cabinet, 
perfected  by  years 
of  experience. 
Look  for  ouv 
name. 

Office  Supply 
Dealers 

who  will  bandla 
the  Un2,  write  ni  for 
a  special  proposltlOB> 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  CARS 

iC'oiilinutd  from  puyt-  HH) 
oporatiiiK  cars  of  the  same  KeiuTal  8iz«- 
iiiid  ty|M'.  Holh  keep  (lareful  cost  aiitl 
p»rforinan(r»'  records,  hi  oim  cast;  the  per 
package  cost  is  six  cents,  and  in  the  other 
ten. 

This  emphasizes  two^  points  that  must 
be  kept  in  mind :  first,  that  the  right  vehi- 
ch'S  must  be  sele(;ted  for  the  .service,  and 
second,  that  they  must  hv,  used  and  cared 
for  intelligently.  This  means  purchase  of 
just  enough  vehicles  of  the  correct  kind 
and  size  to  do  the  work  most  econom- 
ically; a  businesslike  transaction  with  a 
manufacturer  or  dealer  who  conducts  his 
business  on  a  commercially  safe  basis,  and 
is  consequently  likely  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness as  long  as  the  vehicles  last;  sensible 
garaging  of  the  machines  entirely  separate 
from  horse  equipment;  experienced,  reli- 
able superintendence;  regular  and  thorough 
inspection,  adjustments,  and  cleaning;  and 
careful  driving,  with  positive  prohibition 
and  prevention  of  overloading  and  over- 
speeding. 

As  between  the  gasoline-truck  and  elec- 
tric vehicle  choice  ought  to  favor  that  type 
best  suited  to  a  given  service.  Just  as 
there  are  steam-locomotives  and  electric 
engines  in  railroad  service,  so  there  prob- 
ably will  be  gasoline  and  electric-power 
wagons  for  many  years  to  come.  A  simple 
rule  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  gasohne-trueks 
and  wagons  are  best  adapted  to  long  hauls 
over  poor  or  indifferent  roads,  while  elec- 
trics are,  generally  speaking,  built  for  use 
on  paved  streets  and  for  bmited  daily 
mileage.  Size  for  size,  it  costs  less  to  use 
the  latter,  and  they  have  a  longer  life 
because  of  the  easier  service.  Gas  cars, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  run  over  any  kind 
of  road  and  operated  continuously,  if  emer- 
gency requires,  for  twenty-four  bours  in  a 
day,  without  any  delays  for  replenish- 
ment of  fuel. 

There  are  as  great  money-saving  and 
money-making  possibilities  in  an  efficiently 
managed  haulage  or  delivery  service  as  in 
any  other  branch  of  a  business.  Any  repu- 
table motor-truck  maker  will  gladly  give 
advice  on  how  to  get  the  best  results  with 
motor  equipment,  and  it  is  safer  for  any 
one  who  has  had  little  or  no  experience  with 
such  machines  to  follow  such  advice  than 
to  "go  it  blind." 

THE  COMING  MOTOR-TRUCK  SHOW 

The  opening  of  the  second  part  of  the 
New  York  motor  show,  the  same  being 
devoted  to  trucks,  the  date  of  opening 
being  January  20,  and  the  duration  one 
week,  it  is  believed  will  be  coincident  with 
the  beginning  of  the  most  notable  year 
thus  far  known  in  the  epmmercial-vehicle 
industry.  The  two  exhibitions  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  follow  immediately  after 
the  closing  of  the  pleasure-vehicle  exhibi- 
tions in  the  same  places. 

In  1913  motor-trucks  wiU  be  employed  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  retail  trade,  begin- 
ning with  the  large  department  stores, 
which  will  use  them  for  dehvery  purposes, 
and  extending  to  butchers,  grocers,  bakers, 
and  for  small  merchandise  in  other  hues  of 
trade. 

Notable  in  the  exhibition  will  be  the 
number  of  light  motor-wagons  and  trucks 
of  new  designs,  sold  at  medium  and  low 
{Continued  on  page  92) 
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How  the  U-S-L  Storage  Battery 

Converted  a  City  of  Hills 

TDITTSBURGH  is  known  as  one  of  the  hardest  communities  in 
^  the  country  on  electric  vehicles.  Two  or  three  years  ago  trans- 
portation by  this  means  was  regarded  as  impracticable  in  that  city 
on  account  of  the  hills  and  general  traffic  difficulties. 


The  people  had  to  be  shown.  The  U-S-L  Stor- 
age Battery  did  it.  By  its  remarkable  power  mainte- 
nance and  sustained  voltage  capacity  it  proved  to 
Pittsburgh  that,  with  the  right  battery,  electric  trans- 
portation is  the  economical,  dependable  and 
clean  method  for  either  commercial  or  pleasure 
uses. 

The  result  was  that  last  year  hundreds  of  electric 
vehicles  were  sold  in  the  Smoky  City  and  75%  of 
them  were  equipped  with  U-S-L  Batteries.  In  spite 
of  the  number  and  steepness  of  the  hills  and  rough 

U-S-L  Service 


streets,  these  batteries  are  giving  65  to  70  miles  on  a 
charge,  with  far  longer  life  than  the  ordinary  battery 
gives  under  such  conditions.  Users  consider  that  the 
U-S-L  Battery  is  about  25%  more  efficient  than  any 
other  battery  on  the  market. 

This  Pittsburgh  story  is  one  of  the  greatest  reasons 
in  the  world  why  you  should  specify  that  your  electric 
truck  or  pleasure  car  be  equipped  with  U-S-L  Bat- 
teries. On  all  renewals  get  U-S-L  plates.  A  bat- 
tery that  makes  good  on  hills  makes  good  on  the 
level. 


I 


back  of  every  installation,  bringing  the  services  of  trained  experts, 
who  co-operate  with  users  to  secure  maximum  efficiency.  These 
men  operate  from  stations  in  eight  principal  cities,  where  spare 
parts  are  always  on  hand.  Write  us  or  use  the  coupon  for  infor- 
mation. 

The  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating  Company 


General  Offices: 
30  Church  Street,  New  York 


Factory: 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  and  Service  Stations: 

Chicago       New  York       Boston       Cleveland        Buffalo 
Detroit        St.  Louis 


San  Francisco 


Manufacturers  also  of  the  U-S-L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter  for 
Gasoline  Automobiles. 


USL 
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The  United  States  Light  &  Heating  Company 
L.u.  1-I1-13       30  Charch  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Please  send   me   the  U-S-L 
Bulletins  checked  below: 

IZl  I.  Power  for  P^lectric  Vehicles — "leasure 

and  Commercial 
CZ)  2.  Electric  Light  for  Railroad  Cars. 

□  3.  U-S-L  Storage  Batteries  for  Stationary 

Service. 

□  4.  U-S-L  Storage  Batteries  for  Independent 

Electric  Lighting. 

!Z1  5.  U-S-L  Electric  Starter  and  Lighter  for 
Automobiles. 

[NOTE— With  the  bulletins  will  go  ror- 
ward  the  U-S  L  Book  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  U-S-L  facilities,  service  and  products.] 


Name. 


Street. 


Citv. 


.State. 
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If  the  Electric  Trucks  in  the 
service  of  a  single  New  York 
concern  were  loaded  and  plac- 
ed one  above  the  other  they 
would  make  a  column  higher 
than  the  famous  Singer  Build- 
ing, tower  and  all. 

The   Horse  Must  Go 

The  faithful  but  inefficient 
horse  is  passing.  Horseflesh 
is  high  -feed  is  expensive- 
stabling  and  insurance  are  costly. 
The  Electric  never  gets  tired  or 

sick,  never  slips  or  falters,  but  works  quiet- 
ly and  quickly  every  day. 

The  Electric  Has  Come  to  Stay 

Just  think — the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  owns  over  250 
Electric  Vehicles.  The  Ward 
Corby  Company,  of  New  York,  has 
214,  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany has  107,  the  New  York  Transportation 
Company  has  125  cars,  and  so  on  down  the 
list  of  successful  businesses  in  all  lines 
everywhere. 

58  Concerns  Own  2292  Electrics 

In  March,  1912,  58  concerns 

in    the    United    States   were 

operating  an  aggregate  of  2292 

Electric  Vehicles  valued  at  $8,000,- 

000.  When  58  shrewd,  far-think- 
ing concerns  own  an  average  of  nearly  38 
Electrics  each,  it  is  time  for  you  to  investi- 
gate. Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send 
you  interesting  literature  about  Electric 
Commercial  Vehicles.     Write  to-day. 


Public  interest  and  private 
advantage  both  favor  the  Electric 


rilK    MTERAHV     DIGKST 
MOTOIMRl  CKS  AND  CARS 

Wimtinued  from  pu(/f  *W)^ 

|)ri<  ts.  Ml  iinliT  to  nu"*)t  tlif  n«'i'ds  of  many 
rt'tuiltTS  who  havo  not  li«Tt'tofor«<  Ih'«'Ii  al>l»' 
to  purchase*  motor-trucks  h«'<'au.s<*  of    tlio 
»'.\|)cnsf.    Som«>  of  the  lar^"'  inanufacturtTS 
will  make  tlu-st-  liffht  wagons  and  trucks  in 
such  nurnl)frs  as  to  hriiiK  the  cost  down  to 
a  low   point.      It  is  tlius  to  he  seen   that 
what  has  overtaken  the  motor-truck  busi- 
ness resembles  strongly   the  early   experi- 
ence of    the  pleasure-car   industry,    which 
also   felt  itself  forced   to   manufacture   in 
large  quantities  several  tjT^es  of  low-priced 
runabout   and   touring   cars.      As   is   well- 
known,  the  success  of  those  manufacturers 
who    went    into    low-priced     j)leasu re-cars 
have     been     perhaps     the     most     notable 
successes  achieved  by  any  of  the  makers. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  forty  out  of 
about  seventy  exhibitors  will  have  at  the 
two    shows  trucks   of   the    1-ton   capacity 
or  less,  with  several  having  a  capacity  of 
1,500    pounds    and    1,000   pounds.      Cars 
propelled  by  electricity  as  well  as  gasoline 
will   be  offered.     The  exhibitors  of  acces- 
sories   meanwhile    will    probably    number 
200.    Both  buildings,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
entirely  filled  with  exhibits.     No  other  in- 
dustry has  ever  presented  so  large  an  ex- 
hibition as   the  automobile  industry   gives 
this    year.       Indeed,    it    is    believed    that 
the  exhibitions  this  year  will  be  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  any  exhibition  heretofore 
given  by  any  industry.     The  truck  show 
will    be   of  about     the  same  size    as   the 
passenger-car    show.     This   is   remarkable 
evidence   of   the   strides   made   by   trucks. 
In  former  years  the  truck  exhibitions  were 
much   smaller    than  the    pleasure-ear  ex- 
hibitions.     About    twenty    exhibitors    of 
trucks  who  never  before  exhibited  in  the 
East  will  be  represented  this  year.     Some 
of  these  are  makers  who  exhibit  now  for  the 
first  time  anywhere. 

MOTOR. VEHICLES  USED  IN  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 

It  is  noted  by  a  writer  in  The  Railway 
Age  Gazette  that  the  use  of  motor-vehicles 
for  inspection  pm-poses  in  railway  con- 
struction and  for  earrjdng  small  gangs  of 
men  engaged  in  maintenance  work  by  roads 
already  built  "is  proving  economical  on 
many  roads."  It  has  been  found  that  the 
saving  in  time  thus  effected  "more  than 
offsets  the  higher  first  cost  and  the  added 
cost  of  fuel  and  maintenance."  For  in- 
spection work  the  motor-ear  has  proved  its 
superiority  over  the  horse-drawn  vehicle 
!'in  spite  of  the  higher  cost  per  hour  of  the 
automobile."  These  results  have  been 
figured  out  with  reference  to   rented  cars 


Electric  Vehicle 
Association  of  America 

NEW  YORK  :   124  West  42nd  St. 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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used  to  collect  roa<l  commissioners  or  mem- 
Iwirs  of  village  boards  to  tuie  some  road- 
crossing  (jr  piece  of  prop<'rty  about  which  a 
dispute  has  arisen.  Such  a  treatment  of 
local  authorities  does  much  to  fatrilitate  the 
work  of  building  a  Uiw  by  securing  prompt 
settlement  of  controversies  and  helps  main- 
tain good  feeling  among  the  residents,  which 
is  an  important  asset  for  the  completed 
road. 

"  Altho  the  practise  of  supplying  auto- 
mobiles to  engineers  is  not  general,  or  even 
common,  it  is  being  followed  in  some  cases. 
On  one  large  terminal  job  the  company  has 
bought   two   machines  for   the   use  of   its 
i'ngineer.     On  another  large  piece  of  sub- 
urban line  work  the  engineer  in  charge  was 
furnished  an  automobile  which  enabled  him 
to  reach  any  portion  of  the  work  in  less  than 
half  the  time  required  on  electric  cars.    An 
eastern  road  which  is  carrying  on  extensive 
line  revisions  provides  its  construction  en- 
gineer with  an  automobile  to  enable  him  to 
get  over  the  work  quickly.     In  some  cases 
where  the  railway  company  does  not  supply 
an  automobile  the  engineers  themselves  own 
their  ears,  the  company  paying  for  their 
use.     One  division  engineer  on  a   central 
road  in  charge  of  (>0  miles  of  new  construc- 
tion  bought  a  4-passenger  ear  under  an 
agreement  with  the  companj'  that,  in  view 
of  the  advantage  the  car  was  to  him  in 
handling  the  work,  it  would  pay  the  total 
upkeep  bill,  including  fuel,  oil,  garage  stor- 
age, renewals,  and  repairs.     As  it  was  only 
necessary  to  cover  the  line  once  or  twice  a 
week,    there   were   many   days   when    the 
machine  was  not  needed,  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  garage  manager  the  car  was 
often  rented  for  special  trips,  the  revenue 
from  this  source  during  the  year  that  the 
work  was  under  way  being  almost  enough 
to  cover  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
car  when  it  was  sold  again.     By    this  ar- 
rangement the  division  engineer   was  able 
to  keep  his  headquarters  in  a  smaU  city  at 
one  end  of  the  line  rather  than  in  a  tem- 
porary camp,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary.     The  cost  to  the  company 
was  no  greater  than  would  have  been  the 
livery  bill  if  he  had  hired  a  team  for  each 
inspection,  and  the  inspections  were  made 
more  frequently  and  more  effectively  than 
would  otherAvise  have  been  the  case. 

"  Large  contractors  are  quite  genera,Uy 
pro^ading  their  own  automobiles  and  using 
them  to  get  over  their  work  when  condi- 
tions make  this  possible.  One  contractor 
has  found  that  on  work  scattered  over  a 
considerable  distance  he  can  eliminate  sev- 
eral timekeepers  by  giving  one  man  a 
motorcycle  and  letting  him  cover  aU  the 
work.  Motorcycles  have  also  been  used 
to  a  limited  extent  by  resident  engineers, 
in  most  cases  the  men  owning  their  own 
machines." 

POTENT   FACTS   ABOUT   MOTOR- 
TRUCKS 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  motor-trucks 


onlv.      It  is    believed   that   even  greater   --^^■"-"'<|--- — — "^        —     ^  -.  _--.--        - 

ight  be  shown  if  a  railway  owned   and  dehvery-wagons  in  use  m  this  country 


economy  mi: 

and   operated  its  own  cars.     The  \STiter 

says  further: 

"  In  addition  to  increasing  the  saving, 
the  owning  of  such  cars  has  other  advan- 
tages. When  facilities  are  available  for 
quick  trips,  inspections  will  be  made  more 
frequently  than  when  it  is  necessary  to 
hire  a  livery  rig  for  each  trip ;  and  frequent 
inspection  is  always  an  advantage.  An 
automobile  can  be  used  to  take  out  new  men 
for  the  resident  engineers'  parties  and  to 
transfer  these  men  from  one  party  to  an- 
other to  handle  temporary  emergency  work 
rapidly.  It  can  bring  small  parts  for  the 
repair  of  instruments  and  contractors'  ma- 
chines, which  in  some'  cases  may  prevent 
delay  to  a  portion  of  the  work.     It  can  be 


was  about  30,000.  This  was  twice  the 
number  in  use  the  year  before.  The  pre- 
diction is  now  made  that  at  the  present 
time  the  number  of  such  vehicles  in  use  in 
this  country  is  50,000.  As  to  the  output 
for  the  new  year  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  One  element  in  the  uncertainty 
is  that  many  makers  can  regulate  their 
output  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  and 
hence  estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  may  readily  be  affected  by  changes 
later  in  the  season.  Judging  from  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  past,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  output  will  reach  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  vehicles. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE 


THIS  COMPANY  HAS  SUCCESSFULLY  EMPLOYED  THESE  CARS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

IN  YOUR  RETAIL  BUSINESS 

How  Many  Stops  per  Day  Does  One  of  Your  Horse  Delivery  Vehicles 

Make  on  an  Average? 

An  investigation  will  probably  show  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  package  deliveries  per  day  per  team. 

We  will  not  draw  any  comparison  between  the  effectiveness  of  this  car  as  compared  with  horse  delivery  wagons.     Such  com- 
parisons are  now  superfluous  after  hundreds  of  Detroit  Electrics  have  unquestionably  proven  their  superiority. 


Now  consider  the  kind  of  labor  required  to  man  a  Detroit 
Electric.  One  of  those  horse  drivers  is  all  that  is  needed.  In 
forty-eight  hours,  he  can  master  aU  of  the  simple  things  he  need 
know  to  successfully  handle  the  car. 

Consider  also  a  Detroit  Electric's  reliability  in  performance. 
Figuring  three  hundred  working  days  per  year,  we  can  produce 
proof  showing  scores  of  cases  where  these  cars  have  been  on 
the  job  over  98%  of  the  time. 

Remember  also  that  you  can  figure  absolutely,  with  Detroit 
Electrics,  the  cost  per  mile  of  operation,  per  package  delivered, 
or  per  any  way  you  wish.  Simple  instruments  on  each  car  are  in- 
fallible evidence  of  mileage  traveled,  current  consumption,  etc.. 
for  any  length  of  time  you  wish  to  have  it. 


And,  finally,  remember  that  the  Detroit  Electric  is  not  a  car 
whose  structural  endurance  throughout  is  hampered  by  carry- 
ing a  battery  of  the  "constant-attention"  and  "expert-care" 
varietv.  The  car  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  Edison 
Nickel  and  Steel  Battery,  that  current-storing  agency  which 
is  built  on  the  assumption  that  the  great  majority  of  users 
will  not  be  graduate  experts  in  electrical  science.  This 
battery  is  guaranteed  to  deliver  its  rated  capacity  at  the  end 
of  four  years  of  service  anywhere,  regarJless  of  the  mileage 
it  may  develop  in   the  meantime. 

Information  in  the  shape  of  catalog  and  other  data  can  be 
had  at  any  time  by  simply  requesting  it. 


Boston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY 

450  Clay  Avenue,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES: 
New  York         ....         Broadway  at  80th  Street 

Chicago 2416  Michigan  Avenue 

Selling   representatives  in  moat  leading  cities 


Evanston 
Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
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The 

Evening 

Beverage 


Welch's  brings  back  the  autumn 
days  and  makes  the  long  winter 
eveninjrs  cheerful  when  you  <jather 
about  the  fireside  or  the  readinjj; 
table.  It  iiolds  the  perfectOctober 
richness  and  ripeness  of  the  finest 
Concord  }r''<»pes.  It  fits  rijrht  in 
with  popping  corn,  cracking  nuts, 
making  candy  and  all  the  other 
fun  of  the  old  and  young  folks. 

Welch's 

■'TVSe     JVa.tion.a.1    X>r-in.A. 

For  the  hincheon,  dinner  or  reception 
in  your  home,  or  for  the  entertaining 
days  of  your  cUib  Wek-h's  is  a  zestful 
and  distinguishing^  feature. 
Do  more  than  ask  for  ''Grape  Juice'' 
Say  Welch's  and  GET  IT 

Order  a  case  and  keep 
your  home  supplied. 
If  unable  lo  get 
Welch's  of  vour  deal- 
er we  will  ship  a  trial 
dozen  bottles,  express 
prepaid  east  of 
Omaha,  for  $3 .  Sam- 
ple bottle,  mailed, 
IOC.  Write  for  our 
free  booklet  of  re- 
cipes. 

The  Welch 
Grape  Juice 
Company 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Welch's.  The  National 
Drink,  is  recommended 
in  the  Westjield  (Mass.) 
Buok  of  Pure  Foods. 


MOTOK-TKIICKS  AM)  CARS 

Kdinlinurd  fimn  inttjf  W2; 
While  these  figures  are  much  below  those 
tor  plensurt^vehiclcH,  they  indicate  per- 
il ntatje.s  of  increase  jfn-attT  tiiaa  plt-asure- 
1  wiiicles  have  shown.  Moreover,  tiicre  are 
more  makers  of  commercial  cars  in  business 
tlian  there  are  makers  (jf  phasure-<*ars,  the 
number  havin^j  reaciu-d  somewhat  more 
tliaij  ii(X)  companies.  It  is  believed  that, 
at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  shows  of 
January  and  Februarv ,  at  least  one-half  of 
these  makers  will  be  represented.  Further 
Im-ts  pertaining  to  this  subject  have  been 
olhcially  compiled  as  follows: 

"  Motor-vehicles  are  used  for  industrial, 
municipal,  commercial,  and  federal  pur- 
poses by  more  than  250  distinct  lines  of 
i)usiness.  More  than  4,(XX)  are  operated 
in  New  York  City  and  more  than  2,0(K)  are 
ri'gistereil  in  Chicago. 

■■  The  total  average  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  gasoline  machines  ranges 
from  about  S8.50  per  day  for  a  1-ton 
truck  to  $18.50  a  day  for  a  10-ton  truck. 
The  average  for  electric  vehicles  is  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  these  figures,  but 
their  mileage  is  proportionately  less.  It 
costs  a  little  more  than  S5.50  a  day  to  keep 
and  use  a  1-horse  outfit,  and  .SS.50  a  day 
for  a  2-horse  team,  but  a  horse  or  team 
can  not  average  more  than  fifteen  miles  a 
day  against  from  fifty  miles  for  a  5-ton 
motor-truck  to  1(X)  or  more  for  a  1-ton 
truck. 

"  The  actual  cost  per  ton-mile  of  hauling 
with  horses  in  the  city  is  from  14  to  18 
cents  with  a  double  team,  and  from  20  to 
35  cents  with  a  single  horse.  The  cost  per 
ton-mile  with  motor-trucks,  all  items  of 
overhead  expense  included,  is  from  about 
7  cents  for  a  5-ton  truck  to  11 H  cents 
for  a  1-ton  truck.  In  department-store 
work  with  electric  vehicles  the  cost  of 
delivery  varies  from  about  4  cents  to  10 
cents  per  package. 

"  The  lower  cost  of  doing  work  with 
power  wagons  is,  however,  orily  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  realized  from  their 
use.  Their  increased  speed  and  mileage 
capabilities  enable  a  store  to  reach  out  into 
new  territory  too  far  to  be  served  by  horse 
delivery,  and  to  gain  new  customers  by  the 
quicker  service. 

"  Few  persons  have  any  idea  how  rapidly 
gasoline  and  electric  delivery-wagons  and 
trucks  are  coming  into  use  throughout  the 
country.  In  Massachusetts  the  registra- 
tions increased  from  2,189  on  September  1, 

1911,  to  3,560  on  the  same  date  in  1912 — 
an  increase  of  1,371,  or  623^  per  cent.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  now  500 
motor-trucks  and  wagons  where  a  year  ago 
there  were  218,  and  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  were  70  a  year  ago, 
there  were  nearly  1,300  on  November  1, 

1912,  an  increase  of  more  than  1,700  per 
cent.  There  has  been  a  120-per-cent.  in- 
crease in  Chicago  in  the  last  year,  with 
2,094  trucks  registered  in  September  as 
compared  with  800  registered  in  May,  1911, 

"  Express  companies,  contract  delivery 
and  transportation  companies,  storage  ware- 
houses, department  and  dry-goods  stores, 
city  fire,  police,  and  street  departments, 
brewers  and  coal  dealers,  are  especially  ac- 
tive just  now  in  placing  large  orders  for 
motor-trucks.  The  Adams  Express  Co.  is 
operating  485  motor-wagons  in  different 
cities,  and  the  American  Express  Co.  uses 
352.  Altogether,  the  five  leading  express 
companies  have  968  in  service.  Other  large 
fleets  are  the  New  York  Edison  Co.'s  104, 
Gimbel  Bros.'  100,  Jacob  Ruppert  Brewing 
Co.'s  81,  W^estern  Electric  Co.'s  63,  Texas 
Oil  Co.'s  53,  Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Co.'s  73, 
Peter  Doelger's  57,  Burns  Bros.'  21  10-ton 
coal  trucks,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
enumerated.  '^ 


"  All  of  the  new  models  of  the  best  makes 
of  trucks,  incorjMjrating  such  recent  im- 
provements as  sejf-slarlers,  flemcjuntable 
and  automatic  dumjj-bodies,  left  side  steer 
and  center  control,  difTerential  locks,  worm 
drive,  shaft  drive  in  electric  vehicles, 
sealed  speed  governors,  spring-supported 
powj-r  plants,  demountable  tires,  and  so  on, 
will  be  brought  together  for  easy  inspection 
and  comparison  at  the  Chicago  Auto- 
mobile Show,  the  second  week  of  which, 
froin  February  10  to  15,  is  reserved  for  the 
exhibition  of  commercial  ears  and  acces- 
sories exclusively." 

TRADES  THAT  SHOW  AN  INTEREST 
IN  TRUCKS 

An  attempt  was  made  at  previous  motor- 
truck shows  to  compile  statistics  showing 
the  distribution  among  various  trades  of 
the  men  who  were  interested  in  the  shows. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  figures  that  were  trust- 
worthy, a  tabulation  was  made  of  all  the 
responses  received  to  the  invitations  to 
attend  last  winter's  shows  in  New  York  and 
Chicago.  The  invitations  were  sent  to 
about  40,000  companies,  distributed  over 
the  country  through  New  England,  the 
Middle  and  Middle  Western  States.  Few 
of  these  companies  had  a  financial  rating 
of  less  than  $50,000.  These  ratings  were 
carefully  looked  into  in  order  that  the  in- 
vitations might  go  only  to  companies  that 
were  able  to  buy  trucks  and  delivery- 
wagons. 

The  responses  received  numbered  7,500, 
and  came  from  persons  engaged  in  225 
distinct  Unes  of  business,  including  man- 
ufactiu-ers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  commission  merchants.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  totals  for  different  trades,  that 
would  have  some  special  significance,  cer- 
tain broad  groupings  were  made  by  which 
these  225  lines  of  business  were  compre- 
hended under  a  few  headings.  Following 
are  the  groupings  in  which  are  contained 
the  largest  number  of  persons  making 
repUes : 

Building  and  contracting  trades 482 

Metal  and  hardware  trades 392 

Grocery  trades 306 

Machinery  and  tool  trades 276 

Light,  heat,  and  power  companies 255 

Dry-goods  and  clothing  trades 253 

Furniture,  beds  and  bedding,  carpets,  rugs, 

and  house  furnishing 223 

Brewing,  and  Uquor  trade 219 

Expressing,  teaming,  etc 214 

Coal  and  wood 205 

Printing,  pubUshing,  and  allied  trades 176 

City  governments 155 

Comments  have  been  officially  made  on 
these  fists  by  the  compilers  of  them. 
"City  governments,"  for  example,  were 
represented  in  the  replies  by  mayors  and 
members  of  councils,  by  fire  and  poUee 
commissioners,  and  by  other  department 
heads.  Besides  the  "fight,  heat,  and  power 
companies,"  represented  by  255  repUes, 
there  were  75  steam  railroads  and  many 
telephone  companies.  Other  comments 
are  the  following: 

"  That  the  trades  which  have  been  most 
dependent  upon  horses  heretofore  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  motor-truck  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  407  teaming,  stor- 
age and  moving,  expressing,  delivery,  wagon 
and  carriage,  hay,  grain  and  feed,  and 
harness  companies  are  listed.  However, 
the  building  and  contracting  trades  lead, 
with  the  metal,  metal  manufacturing,  and 
hardware  trades  well  up  toward  the  top  of 
the  list. 

!'  The  number  of  companies  represented 
in  any  particular  trade  is  not  necessarily  an 
indication  of  the  exact  relative  interest 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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for  Motor  TrucJ 

Sc  PLEASURE  CARS 


iLETk_ 


■"^ 


'•a'^  ■ 


Pneumatic 
—resilient 
— pilncture-proof 

Under  the  "tread"  and  its  cushion — 

armor-protecting  and  reinforcing 

the  Tire  body — 

is  imbedded  em  impenetrable  shield 

of  copper-plated,  tempered  steel  discs, 

fabric-backed  in  triple  series. 

These  discs  overlap  without  iouching, 

and  are  vulcanized  to  the  rubber" 

so  perfectly  that 

frictional  heat  is  impossible. 

327,007  miles-  % 

not  a  puncture 

is  the  service  one  truck  user  reports  from  54-  Lee 
Puncture-proof    Tires.     An    average  of   6056    miles 
per    tire— without   a    single    inner    tube    replacement 
Tire  service  like  this  is  worth  looking  into!     Write  for 
our  booklet  4  at  once! 


C^ 


Lee  Tire  &  RwmBm 

C  ON  S  H  OHO  CKE^flHHPii^ 


omi/es  at  Miles 
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Try  This  Pipe 

Tobacco  and 

Be  Happy 


Edgeworth     Bring*     Delight    tO 

Many  Thou»«nd»  Daily  — 

Why  Not  You? 


II 


B 


Sliced  Plat  or  Rwdy-Robbea 
— Eitber  w»T  roo  w«nt  il 

You  will  find  Edgeworth 
Tobacco  to  be  just  what 
you've  always  wanted  in  a 
pipe-smoke.  Try  it  and  be 
delightfully  surprised.  It  will 
be  your  dream-smoke  come 
true. 

MWOKfu 

V  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE  ^ 

Ready -Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

It  is  the  finest  Burley-leaf  the  ground 
can  yield.  There's  ne-ver  a  bite 
for  the  tongue.  The  aroma  is 
tempting — the  flavor  captivating. 

We're  so  sure  o(  "Edceworth  "  that 
we  GUARANTEE  it— and  will  refund 
the  purchase  price  if  you  are  dissatis- 
hed.  Edueworth  READY-RUBBED 
in  10c  and  50c  tins,  everywhere,  and  io 
handsome  $1.00  humidor  paclcages. 
Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug.  I5c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  i(  your 
dealer  has  none. 

"The  Pipe'i  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  Free 

Just  published — a  most  fascinating  story, 
told  by  a  Pipe  itself— the  first  of  a  series 
of  "Pipe  Tales."  It's  a  booklet  every 
smoker  will  enjoy.  You  will  want  the 
whole  series.  Write  us  today,  for  "The 
Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  1,  and  we'll 
mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

{Established  JS77) 

Also  manufacturer^^  of  Qboid  Granulated 

Plug  Smoking  Toliacco 

5  S«uth  21st  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 
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TROCHEVJ 


For  Hoarseness 


Never  fail  to  promptly  relieve  lose  of  voice,  coughe,   eore 
throat.     Invaluable  to  public  speakers  and  eiugere, 
25c,  SOc,  $1,00.      Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


Tin:   LI  i'i:ij.\i:v    i>i(;i:sT 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  AM)  (  ARS 

{('tmlinued  fnnn   paye   1)4) 

of  that  trailf  in  (•(uniiifniul  luotor-vehich^M, 
nor  of  it.s  |)fol>al)lf  ul)sorl>innabili(y  tlurinj,' 
th»«  fomiiiK  yt-ar.  Thi-st-  an-  (It  pt'iKlcnt 
upon  the  proportion  liorin-  by  the  niiinbfr 
rcprt'.st-ntt'd  in  the  li.sl  to  tlie  total  numbt-r 
of  fomjjanies  in  earli  tradf  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  the  shows  and  the  average 
lumiber  of  trui-ks  ojM'rati-d  by  the  truck- 
owninjf  eonipanifs  in  tlial  trade.  For 
txaniple,  the  probable  (h'lnand  for  power 
\ehicles  by  the  TJii  ilepartinent  stores 
would  greatly  e.xceed  the  demand  by  the 
17()  printing  and  publishing  eompanies  or 
the  117  storage  and  moving  eompanies. 

••  In  the  entire  United  States  there  are 
4,7(K)  department  stores,  of  whieh  123,  or 
about  1  in  ;W,  are  represented  in  the  show 
list :  t  here  are  9H9  storage  warehouses  in  t  lie 
country,  of  whieh  78,  or  1  in  \'2,  responded 
to  show  invitations;  and  there  are  '26,500 
printers  and  publishers,  of  whom  IIW,  or 
1  in  200,  r(>si)onded.  But,  whereas  a  storage 
warehouse,  or  printing  and  publishing 
house  of  the  largest  size  might  buy  half  a 
(h)zeu  motor-trucks,  a  department  store 
would  require  nearly  half  a  hundred." 

A     TRUCK     BUILT     BY     SING     SING 
PRISONERS 

The  authorities  at  Sing  Sing  prison  took 
up  in  1910  the  question  of  using  motor- 
\'eliicles,  one  result  of  which  has  been  that 
convicts  for  two  years  have  been  at  work 
building  a  machine  themselves  by  hand. 
It  is  of  simple  construction,  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  eight  cubic  yards,  with  a  dump- 
ing body.  The  A  utomobile  describes  it  as 
follows : 

"The  truck  is  constructed  of  steel,  has  a 
body  with  a  mean  capacity  of  five  cubic 
yards  water  measure,  but  when  fully  loaded 
carries  eight  cubic  yards,  and  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  top  of  the  sides  is  of  a 
reasonable  height,  permitting  easy  loading. 
It  has  a  cover  of  a  new  design  which  is  dust- 
])roof  and  whieh  will  confine  odors  during 
transportation.  This  cover  is  easy  to 
operate,  is  in  sections,  having  a  number  of 
doors,  only  one  of  which  can  be  opened  at 
one  time,  and  whieh  will  not  interfere  with 
the  loading.  The  doors  operate  easily. 
This  cover  really  does  prevent  dust  being 
blown  about  in  the  loading  operation,  which 
is  the  great  nuisance  attending  the  use  of 
open  or  partly  open  carts. 

' '  The  body  of  the  truck  is  dumped  by  a 
peculiar  mechanism  which  permits  it  to  be 
completely  and  speedily  emptied  because  it 
raises  the  body  to  a  perpendicular  position. 
This  raising  mechanism  is  composed  of  a 
worm-and-sector  gear,  here  used  for  the 
first  time  in  connection  with  a  dump-cart. 
This  device  is  not  only  effective,  but  it  is 
the  safest  possible,  because  it  has  a  safety- 
device  locking  the  body  while  being  raised, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  injury  by  the  fall 
of  the  body,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  stop 
when  in  exactly  the  right  position  for  dump- 
ing, be  held  perpendicular  for  the  dumping, 
and  then  be  lowered. 

"This  makes  the  operation  of  dumping 
completely  automatic  and  independent  of 
the  driver,  which  meets  the  requirements 
usually  made  for  such  a  device  of  being 
foolproof.  It  is  a  stanch  machine,  simple 
in  construction,  and  ^^^th  little  danger  of 
getting  out  of  order,  even  in  inexpert 
hands." 

TOURING-CARS      AND     TRUCKS      IN 
PORTO    RICO 

Vehicles   ranging    from    touring-ears    to 
motor-buses   and    5-ton    trucks,    some   of 
the  buses  and  trucks  being  convertible,  are 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Bonds 


We  offer,  subject  to  sale,  at  a  price  to 
yield  nearly  Six  per  cent.  Extension  and  Re- 
funding Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Company, with  plants  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind., 
and  Chicago  Heights,  ill.,  and  ore  mines  in 
the  Mesaba  and  Cuyuna  "anges  in  St.  Louis 
County,  Minn. 

The  record  of  the  company  shows  ex- 
cellent and  successful  management,  its 
$8,000,000  capital  having  a  market  value 
of  over  $  1  7,000,000.  For  the  years  ending 
December  31.  1910.  1911  and  1912 
(December,  1912,  being  partially  estimated,) 
the  net  earnings,  after  providing  for  exhaustion 
of  minerals  and  depreciation  reserve,  applica- 
ble to  bond  interest  and  dividends  averaged 
$1,477,131. 

This  issue  should  appeal  to  conservative 
investors.  For  price  and  special  circular 
address  Bond  Department. 

First  Trust  and 
Savings    Bank 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Jas.  B.  Forgan 
President 

E.  K.  Boisot 
Vice-Pre». 


Capital 

and 

Surplus 

$6,000,000.00 


This  bank  offers  (or  sale  choice  railroad,  municipal  and 
corporation  bonds,  purchased  primarily  for  our  own  in- 
vestment.   Monthly  circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


I  iiol  satisfactory.  lelurD  it.     Uaus    Ini* 
proved     Tip      Top       llopUcator      with 
"Dausco  "  Oiled  Parchment  Back  nega- 
tive roll    is  the  result   ol  27  years"  el- 
perience.  and  is   used    and  endorsed 
by  thousands  oC  business  houses  and 
individuals.      100  copies  from  pen- 
written   and  50  copies  from  type- 
written   original.      Clear,     clean, 
perfect.      Complete  Duplica-  ^C 
tor,    cap    size,  price  $7.r.O  le3s  discount   33    1-3   per    cent,   net  ^'•» 
FELIX  P.  UAU8  DUPLICATOR  CO.,    Dans  8ld«'„  111  John  St..N.¥. 


Guaranteed 
Fit,  Color 
and  Wear 

A  New  Shirt  for 
One  That  Fails. 

50  up.  Look 


r  Style  Book  address 
n.  m.  M'l'KPP.tCllEI!  St  KItO. 
I'hilndt- Ipliiji 
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Look  Beneath  the  Motor  Truck 

'ATCH  the  axles  of  the  giant  motor  truck  as  it  rumbles  by,  over  the 

rough  roadway. 

It  swerves  about  other  vehicles,  bumps  across  car-tracks,  jolts  over  cobblestones.  The 
great  load  bears  with  grinding  force  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other. 

Truck  tires  are  solid,  truck  loads  are  heavy.  Engine  and  transmission  are  attached 
solidly  to  the  frame  and  ride  smoothly  on  the  powerful  springs,  but  the  axles  and  their 
bearings  get  every  bit  of  the  tremendous  pound  and  vibration. 


A  five-ton  truck  itself  weighs  about  8,000  lbs., 
its  load  10.000  more.  The  whole  of  this  im- 
mense weight  is  supported  by  the  spindles  of 
the  front  and  rear  a-xles. 

In  Timken-Detroit  Axles  (sizes  for  5-ton 
work)  the  front  spindles  are  2  5^  inches,  the 
rear  spindles  3  5i  inches,  in  diameter.  And 
Timken-Detroit  are  the  strongest  axles  made. 

Regard  for  a  proper  factor  of  safety  decrees 
that  the  spindles  shall  not  be  smaller  or  lighter. 
Years  of  actual  service  show  that  they  need  not 
be  heavier. 

Think  how  good  the  steel  must  be.  how  care- 
fully selected,  machined,  heat-treated  and 
ground  to  carry  that  18,000  lbs. ! 

Only  long  years  of  experience  and  the  con- 
centration of  an  entire  great  organization  on 
axle-building  can  de%'elop  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  axle  spindles  that  are  good  enough 
for  heavy  commercial-car  service. 

The  18.000  lbs.  rest,  loo,  on  the  hearings  that 
fit  over  the  axle  spindles — two  bearings  on  each 
spindle,  eight  in  all.  And  in  a  Timken-Detroit 
Axle  these  are  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings, 
that  carry  the  load  along  their  whole  length, 
not  on  mere  points  as  ball  bearings  must. 


So  the  18,000  lbs.  rest  really  on  the  rollers, 
and  not  on  all  of  them  either,  because  only 
one-fifth  of  those  rollers  are  under  the  load  at 
anyonetime.  Actually  IS.OOOlbs.  on  24 rollers 
— an  average  750  lbs.  to  the  roller — twice  that 
on  some — and  the  rollers  average  Yt  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

And  mere  weight  Isn't  all — isn't  even  half. 
Hammer  blows  due  to  jolting  over  rough  roads, 
and  side  pressure  when  corners  are  turned  often 
exceed  weight!  The  bearings  are  constantly 
meeting  all  of  them  at  once! 

Vet  even  this  is  not  all !  It  is  only  what  the 
axles  and  bearings  meet  underideal  conditions. 
What  about  emergencies?  Careless  driving, 
overloading,  the  hundred  and  one  extraordinary 
stresses  that  the  truck  must  meet,  and  meet 
every  day. 

You  can't  count  on  your  driver  as  you  could 
on  yourself.  You  can't  be  sure  he  won't  travel 
at  excessive  speed,  take  chances,  cut  comers, 
back  too  hard  against  the  curb. 

Axles  and  bearings  have  to  meet  these 
emergency  requirements.  They  are  inevitable 
in  motor-truck  service.  They  must  be  antici- 
pated in  truck  axle  and  bearing  design. 


That's  why,  with  succeeding  years,  there  has 
been  steady  development  in  truck  axles  toward 
the  Timken  ideal  of  surplus  strength  for  emer- 
gencies. 

From  long  experience,  minutely  tabulated, 
Timken  engineers  have  discovered  the  points  in 
axles  where  extra  strength  is  required. 

And  Timken  engineers  are  backed  by  two 
great  Timken  production  organizations  that 
live  up  to  their  exacting  specifications.  Organ- 
izations of  men  whose  whole  hearts  are  in  the 
work  of  building  the  best  possible  axles  and 
bearings  for  use  in  motor  trucks  and  pleasure 
cars. 

Look  then  beneath  the  loaded  truck  as  it 
goes  about  the  streets,  watch  the  axles  at  work, 
think  of  the  bearings  hidden  in  the  hubs,  and 
you  will  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  the  intricate 
problem  of  good  truck  axle  and  bearing  con- 
strucrion. 

Get  the  whole  interesting  story  of  axles  and 
bearings  by  writing  to  either  address  below  for 
the  Timken  Primers,  C-3  "On  the  Care  and 
Character  of  Bearings,"  and  C-4  "On  the 
Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles." 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.,  CANTON,  OHIO 
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The  man  who  is 
"Always  Tired-Out" 
will  soon  be  worQ  out. 

It  the  day's  work  fans  vdu  — 

If  an  ill-fhost-n  nit-al   iipsrts  your  di- 
l»estion 

If  a  slccplciis 
niu'ht  spods  tht* 
iifxt  da> — 

Then  you  are 
not  nomml,  but 
are  below  par, 
unnecessarily, 
yes,  and  shame- 
fully. 

You  were  giv- 
en a  body  that 
had  an  abundant 
reserve  fund  of  en- 
ergy to  draw  upon  in  just  such  hours  of 
need. 

The  Thompson  Course 

of  Exercise  is  a  rational,  pleasant  and  easy  means 
of  securing  and  maintaining^  that  reserve  power 
which  your  body  orioinally  had  and  which  you 
have  dissipated  by  unthinking  neglect. 

My  Course  is  different  from  any  other  treat- 
ment in  that  it  benehts  (by  natural  movements 
scientilacally  applied)  the ^ozrrwor/ of  the  bodily 
machine,  i.e.,  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, etc.  All  these  are  muscles  and  can  be 
strengthened  by  proper  exercise.  Yet  it  is  an 
amazing  fact  that  until  my  Course  was  evolved, 
no  systematic  treatment  existed  that  was  based 
on  this  axiomatically  natural  method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  strength  of 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in  living, 
all  depend  on  the  tone  and  vigor  of  your  vital 
organs. 

I  offer  you  something  tliat  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  your  brain  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free-trial 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose  a 
penny. 

Are  you  interested  enough  in  making  yourselj  a 
normal  human  being  Jo  send  for  and  read  my 
book,  ^'^ Human  Energy''^  (sent  free  and  post- 
paid)? You  tvill  find  it  ^'ery  startling  yet  ob- 
'viously  true. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  77,  Exchange   BIdg.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


3  Made  to  Measure  (/TOO 
Shirts  for  Men    O 

I  guarantee  the  fit 
and  satislaction  abso- 
lutely, if  not,  I  will 
return  your  money. 

There  will  be  no 
wrinkles  across  the 
front  nor  any  pull- 
ing at  the  shoulder 
as  in  ordinary  "ready- 
made  shirts." 

"Just  a  good  fit 
all  over." 

200  samples  to 
choose  from.Percale 
Oxford  and  IMadras. 

Write  for  package 
of  patterns  and  self- 
measuring  blanks — 

no  obligation  on  your 

part. 

I  prepay  charges 
all  over  the  United 
States. 

References :  Any  bank  in  Troy. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  Street 
TROY.  N.  Y. 


MOTOK-TKUCKS  A.M)  1  AKS 

deohiri'd  by  Molur  .4(/f  to  In-  pluyiiiK  »  hiji 
part  in  tht-  pH.s.stnK«'r-lrHns[)orlution  j)rol)- 
iVni  in  I'orti)  Kido.  An  iiuporlunt  itt-m  in 
tho  pruhicni  ha.s  been  tin-  jjuod  roads  of  th«! 
cDuntry.  Tlu-.sf  have  iiiiulf  [(ossibic  a 
rapid  dt-vclopnient  of  motor  trallic.  I'orlo 
Kifo  has  only  two  railroads  that  K'vf  pas- 
stngtT  servitH',  and  tht-sc  servf  only  a  small 
part  of  tht-  island.  In  these  cin-um- 
stanc-es  the  motor-car  "  has  taken  the  pla<ro 
of  the  locomotive."  By  motor  every  sec- 
tion of  the  i.sland  has  become  accessible. 
Motor  Age  says  in  detail : 

"From  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Porto  Rico,  there  is  a  railroad. 
Tliis  road  runs  around  the  west  coast  con- 
necting with  all  the  important  cities  of  that 
section.  From  San  Juan  another  railroad 
runs  into  the  interior  to  Caguas,  86  kilo- 
meters away,  and  on  the  military  road 
toward  Ponce.  This  is  the  only  inland 
railroad  on  the  island.  There  are  other 
short  railroads,  most  of  them  starting  in 
the  yards  of  some  sugar  center  and  ending 
in  the  cane-fields.  Some  of  them  maintain 
a  passenger  service  of  a  sort,  but  none  of 
them  can  be  reckoned  with  if  one  expects 
(o  get  from  place  to  pla<*e  with  either 
speed  or  comfort.  For  such  travel  the 
motor-car  must  be  used. 

"From  almost  any  station  on  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  a  motor-car  may  be  taken 
to  any  point  in  the  near-by  interior.  It 
has  been  only  a  few  years  since  all  this 
overland  travel  was  done  with  coach  and 
ponies.  But  in  the  past  five  years  the 
motor  has  come  into  more  general  use,  and 
now  these  coaches  and  ponies  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  city  and  local  travel. 

"In  their  place  there  are  now  170  public 
passenger  motor-cars,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
800  private  cars.  The  Atlas  line  was  the 
first  organization  to  enter  the  field  with 
motor-passenger  ser\dce,  and  this  company 
runs  a  string  of  touring-cars  between  San 
Juan  and  Ponce  and  other  points.  Gener- 
ally there  is  a  car  of  this  line  each  way 
between  San  Juan  and  Ponce  daily.  Each 
car  will  carry  four  or  seven  passengers  and 
their  hand-baggage. 

"But  the  most  novel  motor-passenger 
service  has  been  established  recently  by  the 
Porto  Rico  Transportation  Co.,  with  the 
use  of  two  trucks.  This  company  is  a 
branch  of  the  Porto  Rico  Motor  Co.,  but  is 
separately  owned  and  operated.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  this  company  started  a  daily 
bus  service  between  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and 
intermediate  points.  A  car  leaves  Ponce 
and  another  one  starts  from  San  Juan  each 
morning. 

"New  bodies  were  built  for  these  two 
passenger  trucks,  and  the  arrangement  is 
something  like  that  of  a  street-car.  There 
is  a  row  of  double  seats  along  each  side 
of  the  car,  with  an  aisle  in  the  middle.  The 
front  of  the  car  is  partitioned  off,  leaving 
room  for  two  long  seats  that  extend  prac- 
tically the  full  width  of  the  car.  These 
are  the  reserved  seats,  or  parlor-car  section. 
There  is  room  for  four  or  five  on  each  of 
these  long  seats. 

' '  The  bus  is  entered  by  steps  in  the  rear. 
There  is  an  exit  through  the  front  of  the  car 
by  steps  leading  down  past  the  driver's 
platform.  Besides  the  driver  there  is  a 
conductor  who  collects  fares  and  sees  that 
passengers  get  off  at  their  right  stops. 
There  is  an  electric  signal  coimecting  the 
back  of  the  ear  with  the  driver's  seat  by 
which  the  conductor  may  signal  to  the 
driver.  The  reserved  seats  are  upholstered 
in  leather,  while  the  other  seats  have  pads 
of  canvas,  much  like  those  used  in  army- 
wagons. 

"  On  the  rear  of  the  bus  what  corresponds 


to  the  end  gate  has  U-en  convfrted  into 
two  shelves,  one  on  (-ach  Ki<le  of  the  en- 
tranci-  steps,  and  baggage  may  Ik*  piled  and 
tied  on  these  shelves. 

"The  biggest  pas.senger  loaxl  either  of 
these  buses  has  carried  so  far  is  thirty-three 
people,  while  they  have  had  as  many  as  ten 
trunks  to  carry.  Provision  also  is  made 
for  an  express  servi<'e. 

"Th<5  fare  between  San  Juan  and  Ponce 
is  $').  A  reserved  seat  costs  $l.'A)  more,  or 
$(>.5().  The  i)ri('es  are  less  to  inUirmediate 
points,  and  j)a.s.sengers  are  jnckcfd  up  and 
discdiarged  at  designated  points  all  along 
the  route. 

"To  an  extent  this  bus  service  is  run  in 
opposition  to  both  the  railroad  connecting 
San  Juan  and  Ponce  and  with  the  Caguas 
tramway.  The  fare  on  the  tramway  to 
Caguas  is  90  ctmt.s.  On  the  bus  the  fare  is 
SI  or  $1.50  with  a  seat  in  the  parlor-section. 
The  railroad  fare  to  Ponce,  including  parlor- 
car,  is  about  $8,  while  with  the  best  seats 
in  the  bus  the  fare  is  $6.50,  or  $1.50  less. 
The  railroad  trip  between  Ponce  and  San 
Juan  takes  from  9  to  13  hours.  For  points 
between  Caguas  and  Ponce  on  the  military 
road  there  is  no  railroad  competition  with 
the  passenger  bus." 

THE      SHOW       IN      CHICAGO      NEXT 
MONTH 

In  Chicago,  as  in  New  York,  two  build- 
ings will  be  required  for  the  annual  motor 
show  which  begins  on  February  11,  and 
closes  February  15.  It  is  declared  that 
both  buildings  will  be  found  decorated  in  a 
manner  never  before  attempted  in  any  ex- 
position building.  Cathedral  glass  pro- 
ducing various  stained-window  effects  will 
be  employed.  Details  are  given  in  Motor 
Age: 

"The  principal  features  of  the  decorative 
scheme  wiU  be  found  in  the  ceiling  and  on 
the  balcony  front.  Extending  from  side  to 
side  and  end  to  end,  completely  enveloping 
roof,  girders,  and  every  particle  of  the  over- 
head construction  of  the  building,  will  be  a 
gorgeous  painting  of  which  the  principal 
features  will  be  twenty-six  stained-glass 
windows,  each  22  feet  square.  Each  win- 
dow will  be  of  a  separate  design,  in  each 
case  a  reproduction  of  some  classic  work  of 
art.  These  will  be  so  brilliantly  illuminated 
as  to  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
remainder  of  the  ceiling,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  entire  building  will  be  as 
brilliantly  illuminated  as  heretofore.  Tests 
of  the  scheme  already  made  in  the  building 
go  to  prove  that  the  effect  will  be  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  kind. 

"The  balcony  front,  a  length  of  1,000 
feet  and  to  a  depth  of  about  10  feet,  will  be 
similarly  treated,  but  the  pictures  wiU  be 
rural  scenes.  There  will  be  three  of  these 
in  each  of  the  twenty-six  sections  between 
the  girders  of  the  building.  AU  of  the  pic- 
tures will  be  framed  in  massive  settings, 
forming  a  scene  at  once  impressive,  dig- 
nified, and  pleasing. 

"Beneath  the  balcony  the  walls  will  be 
paneled  in  mahogany  frames  inclosing  plate- 
glass  mirrors,  which  will  be  used  extensively 
also  in  the  eeihng  above  them.  It  was  from 
this  feature  that  the  show  might  have  prop- 
erly taken  the  name  of  the  '  Crystal '  palace. 
Mirrors  will  be  used  in  profusion,  tho  care 
has  been  taken  that  they  shaU  not  offend 
good  taste.  In  addition  to  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  they  will  adorn  massive  posts 
erected  below  the  balcony  to  disguise  the 
iron  girders  which  support  the  roof  and  gal- 
lery. These  columns  wall,  of  course,  be 
ornate  and  in  keeping  with  the  scenes  above 
them. 

"  SimpUcity  will  mark  the  decorative  fea- 
ture in  the  center  of  the  building,  and 
(.Continued  on  page  100) 
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AN  ELECTRIC  TRUCK 

will  fight  its  way  doggedly  onward 

despite  road  or  weather 

The  power  can  be  applied  so  gradually  that  slippery  streets,  icy 
hills  and  other  difficulties  are  easily  conquered. 

But  in  order  to  do  this,  the  power  supply — i.e.,  the  storage  battery 
— must  be  dependable  and  unfailing.  Service  results  throughout 
the  country  have  conclusively  established  the  superiority  of 

The  ''Bxfbe"  Batteries 


for  this  service. 

These  batteries -the  **  1IronCla&*]Exi&e  "t  the 
**]EXtJ)e',  the  "m^Cap'iexibe"  and  the 
"XTbinsJExi^e"— give  more  miles  with  less 
attention  and  less  expense  than  any  other 
batteries  made.  They  never  "  stall  "  when 
starting  heavy  loads  or  upon  hills  and  give 
satisfactory  service  in  either  hot  or  cold 
weather.  Their  continuity  of  service  is 
unequalled. 
**3£xiC>e"  Batteries  are  the  product  of  the^ 


oldest  and  largest  battery  maker  in  the 
country,  which  has  been  building  storage 
batteries  exclusively  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Such  ability  and  experience  is 
the  best  assurance  of  high  quality. 
Here  is  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence — 
evidence  that  applies  only  to  **JEXi^C  "  Bat- 
teries. They  are  used  and  endorsed  by  24 
prominent  electric  vehicle  makers.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  know. 


Full  information  regarding  *'  jExt&6  "   batteries  together  with  any  battery  help 
or    information    will  be    furnished    on    request    to    the     nearest     sales     office. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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New  York  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Denver 

Detroit  ,  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto 

863  '*j£xit>C"  Distributors.        9    •':^XtOe"   Depots.        ••EXi&C"   Inspection  Corps. 
Use  the     '  lExiOc  "  Battery  for  Gas  Car  Lighting,  Starting  or  Ignition. 
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Avoid  Desk 
Accumulations 

ot  littcis,  rt-conU,  piuots,  speci- 
mens, tfxt,  etc 

Work  with  less  contusion  and 
mure  concentratii)n       Place  a 

Filing  Cabinet 

at  vour  elbow,  close  to  your  desk,  where 
vour  eyes  can  sec  it  and  your  finger  tips 
rcai-h  it. 

Globe- Wernicke  Filing  Cabinets  are 
inexpensive  but  sightlv.  Furnished  in 
dull  hniah  iniiiation  oak  and  mahogany. 

Awthoriicd  atjents  in  1500  towns  and 
cities.  V^'here  not  represented  shipped 
ilirect,  freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  catalog. 

AJJrejs  Depi.  I^'-SIO. 

3ihc  Slol»c^Vcrnickc(?o. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Branch  Sl«r«'!t:  Now    York,   38U-382   Broad 
wa\;    Oliir.n;...    aj  :a»   ^o    Wllmiih  Ave.;  Wash- 
iQfc'tiUi.   121.S  linj   F    St.,     N.    \V  ;    Boston,     91-».i 
Keder.il    St  ;     Phila.l.litiia.    Ull:ilOI4    Chestnut 
St  ;  Ciariuuiiii.  1:2m  IM  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


Rent  a  Few  Months — 
Then  It's  Yours! 

Thit  Great  Visible  Writer 

The  Famou  Oliver  Model  No.  3 

S«ntl  your   name  and  we   will    tell    70S 
about    the    frealeit    typewriter    proposition    in    the    world. 

T.Tpewritert  Dl»  <jTidlp«te.  186  B-53  N   HIehlfran  RlTd.,Chlea|re 


Your  Money 
How  Will  You  Invest  It? 

The  safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  your  money  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Money  is  too  valuable  to 
risk  in  unsound  investment.  No 
securities  should  be  considered  that 
do  not  possess  the  fundamental 
quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Department  of  this 
company  will  be  glad  to  give  sug- 
gestions and  advice  regarding  in- 
vestments, and  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  use  of  this  service. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  a  se- 
lected list  of  railroad,  public  utility, 
and  industrial  bonds  yielding  from 
5%  to  6%  which  we  recommend  for 
conservative  investment,  particulars 
concerning  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,     .     -     - 


$30,000,000 
168,000,000 


MOTOK-TKLCKS  AND   (  ARS 

(Continued  (ruin  patje  «H) 
-iiiiplf  lighting  ffT»'<-ts  will  bo  thi-  pn'tloiii- 
nuiting  ftiitun*.  Oriiaiiuntul  posts  will 
iiiiirk  tlu' dividing  lilies  i>r  tiie  spacfs,  and 
tacli  post  will  support  a  c-lusttT  of  inTlVctly 
white  12-  and  l">-iu(di  flfi-trit-ally  lightid 
globes,  tlcsignt'tl  rather  for  ornanunt  than 
illumination.  Somewhat  similar  post. s  wall 
support  tho  exhibitors'  signs,  which  will  be 
of  tim  same  general  etfect  as  the  windows  in 
the  eeiling  ami  on  the  balcony  front,  and 
will,  of  course,  bo  illuminated  from  the  in- 
side and  will  furthermore  be  encased  in 
white  globes  similar  to  tho.se  at  the  dividing 
lines.  The  dividing  lines  of  the  spaces,  at 
the  aisle  front,  will  be  marked  by  orna- 
mental pillars,  each  bearing  a  sign  denoting 
the  name  of  the  product  of  the  space 
occupant. 

"The  annex  will  be  completely  drest  in 
new  material,  one  feature  of  which  ■will  be 
the  mirrored  panels  of  thc^  posts  and  walls. 
The  effect  of  these,  as  show^n  by  experi- 
ment, will  be  to  give  the  building  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  size  as  well  as  beautifying 
the  surroundings. 

"Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
decoration  of  the  armory  this  season  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  makers  of  electric 
vehicles  voluntarily  relinquished  their  claim 
to  space  in  the  larger  building  in  order  that 
all  makers  of  vehicles  of  that  class  might  be 
in  the  same  part  of  the  show^  They  will 
occupy  three-quarters  of  the  center  of  the 
main  floor  and  make  such  an  exhibit  of  elec- 
tric ears  as  has  never  been  gathered  under 
one  roof.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  will  be 
occupied  by  gasoline  vehicles,  as  heretofore. 

"Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
lofty  roof  of  the  armory  will  hardly  recog- 
nize the  building  in  its  new  dress.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  roof  will  have  been 
lowered  30  feet,  making  a  far  more  homy 
building.  It  will^apparently  be  completely 
roofed  by  a  stained-glass  window,  of  beau- 
tiful design,  nearly  100  feet  wide  and  150 
feet  long. 

"Below  this  all  the  balconies,  except  the 
first,  will  be  hidden  by  a  painted  drapery. 
The  upper  part  of  the  first  balcony,  on 
which  exhibits  are  located,  will  be  richly 
ornamented,  the  crowning  piece  in  each 
section  being  a  cluster  of  12-inch  globes. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  will  be  drest  in  pan- 
eled scenery  and  real  flowers  to  such  an 
extent  that  nothing  else  wiU  be  visible. 
Hanging  baskets  of  flowers,  each  basket  10 
feet  in  diameter,  wiU  hang  over  the  center 
of  the  floor,  and  below  them,  mounted  on 
pillars  similar  to  those  in  the  CoUseum,  will 
be  ornamental  globes  and  transparent  signs, 
which  will  also  form  a  f eatxire  of  the  decora- 
tion of  the  balcony  front. 

"The  Ughting  of  a  motor  show  is  a  serious 
question.  The  show  requires  about  twice  as 
much  light  as  the  ordinary  exhibition  be- 
cause of  the  deep  colors  of  the  cars  and  the 
enormous  attendance  of  spectators.  This 
year  the  center  of  the  Coliseum  wiU  be  il- 
luminated by  144  arc  lamps,  each  hung 
individually. 

"The  show  now  has  103  exhibits  of  pas- 
senger-cars, 63  of  commercial  ears,  and 
about  250  of  accessories.  There  are  twelve 
appUeations  from  makers  of  passenger-ears, 
an  equal  number  from  makers  of  commer- 
cial cars,  and  nearly  100 -from  makers  of 
accessories  on  the  waiting  lisl." 

FOREIGN    BODY   STYLES 

On  January  2  there  was  opened  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New 
York  an  exhibition  of  the  latest  designs  in 
automobile  bodies  from  foreign  makers. 
The  bodies  shown  were  selecttons  from  those 
exhibited  at  the  recent  Olympia  Show  in 
London  and  the  Salon  in  Paris,  where  they 
attracted  much  attention,  but  beside  these 


were  exhibited  several  designs  by  New 
York  builders.  Following  are  details  of 
the  exhibition  as  planned,  taken  from  tin- 
New  York  Evening  FoM: 

"At  least  two  entirely  new  types  of 
bodies  will  be  introduced  by  the  Salon. 
These  are  a  four-seated  limousine  of  the 
enclo-sed  drive  type,  which  is  becoming  ver\ 
l)opular  abroad,  and  a  2-pa.s.senger  lan- 
daidette,  which  is  readily  converted  into  a 
runabout  by  folding  down  the  sides  and  top. 
The  former  is  entirely  enclosed,  and  then- 
is  no  division  between  the  front  and  rear 
seats.  Many  of  the.se  bodies  are  fitted  with 
four  armchairs  for  seats.  Some  of  the  luw 
2-passeng(!r  landaulettes  have  a  third 
seat  for  the  chauffeur,  which,  however,  is 
not  to  be  enclosed.  This  third  seat  is  on 
the  same  level  as  the  front  seat,  so  that 
the  chauffeur  does  not  sit  above  the  pas- 
senger and  driver,  as  in  the  old  types  of 
three-seated  runabouts. 

"European  body  fashions  for  the  coming 
year  decree  the  six-seated  car  for  hmou- 
sines,  landaulettes,  and  touring  models.  Hy 
making  the  rear  seat  no  wider  than  the 
others,  this  makes  an  absolutely  straight- 
hne  body  possible,  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward straight  lines  has  been  more  pro- 
nounced each  year.  This  has  another 
advantage  in  the  case  of  limousines  and 
landaulettes,  as  the  side  windows  can  be 
dropt  all  the  way  down,  because  the  body 
is  entirely  inside  the  rear  wheels.  With 
the  old-style  body,  the  windows  could  only 
be  dropt  half  way.  The  6-passenger  body 
of  this  type  is  another  step  tow'ard  popular- 
izing the  enclosed  ear  for  touring  purposes 
by  eUminating  the  bulging  back  of  the 
three-passengers-on-the-rear-seat  type  of 
body;  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  limousines  and 
landaulettes. 

"Another  new  tendency  which  the  Salon 
will  disclose  is  that  of  building  enclosed 
bodies  very  low^  This  is  not  accomplished 
by  mounting  the  bodies  lower,  for  this 
would  be  hardly  possible,  but  by  providing 
considerably  less  head  room.  The  flat  roof 
for  enclosed  bodies  has  given  way  to  the 
curved  roof,  so  that  its  Unes  conform  in 
harmony  with  the  general  design. 

"The  big  landaulettes,  or  landaulette- 
limousines,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
which  win  be  shown  at  the  Salon,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  regular 
limousines.  To  accomphsh  this  result,  all 
side  joints  have  been  eUminated  and  the 
rear  windows  made  lai^e.  These  landau- 
lettes have  no  overhang  when  folded,  as  the 
part  of  the  top  which  folds  goes  into  the 
roof  over  the  door,  instead  of  the  entire 
folding  roof  faUing  down  behind  and  mak- 
ing a  bulky  overhang.  To  accord  with  the 
new  6-passenger  stjde,  these  landaulettes 
now  have  extra  seats. 

"Several  new  tendencies  will  be  shown  in 
the  open  bodies  exhibited  at  the  Salon. 
One  of  these' is  the  making  of  the  hoods 
over  the  motors  present  an  unbroken  line 
from  radiator  to  cowl.  Even  the  wind- 
shields are  built  to  harmonize  with  the 
other  body  lines. 

"The  enclosed  cars  exhibited  will  show  a 
marked  tendency  to  return  to  conserva- 
tive colors,  indicating  that  the  attempt 
made  this  past  year  to  popularize  fancy 
colors  has  failed.  Another  change  will  be 
the  painting  of  the  running-gear  a  different 
shade  than  the  body.  The  heavy  wide 
stripes  of  1912  have  given  way  to  fine  stri- 
ping. Maroons,  blue  and  green,  willjbe  the 
popular  colors.  The  upholstery  will  be 
thicker  and  softer  than  ever,  seat  cushions 
averaging  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth. 
Fancy  cloths  will  be  used  almost  exclu- 
sively next  season,  altho  there  will  be  one 
limousine  at  the  Salon  finished  in  velvet.'" 

{Continued  on  page  102) 
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rUDY  the  illustrations! 

They  show^  how  you  can 
double  the  efficiency  and 
profit     of    your     heavy 
service  truck. 

The  upper  cut  shows  the  "traction"  wave 
always  formed  in  the  ordinary  continuous 
tire  under  heavy  load.  This  wave,  caused 
by  the  bulging  of  the  rubber,  works  into 
the  base  and  tears  the  tire  from  its  fasten- 
ings. It  can't  be  avoided  in  any  ordinary 
way.  Then,  too,  this  wave  forms  a  con- 
stant hill — the  tire  is  always  climbing,  re- 
tarding progress,  reducing  power  efficiency. 

Contrast  this  con- 
dition with  the 
profit-making 


Shelving  traction  wave  in  ordinary  continuous  tire. 
(A)  indicates  where  wave  forms.  (B)  indicates  base 
w^here  roll  and  tread  separation  occur. 


^^^^^^^^M^  of  I 

nrc$totie 

Continuous  Base — Notched  Tread 


The  lower  cut  shows  how  the  Firestone 
Notched  Tread  overcomes  the  wave,  by 
preventing  its  formation.  This  is  not  an 
individual  block  tire,  with  tread-tearing, 
metal -retaining  plates.  The  Firestone  con- 
tinuous base  is  of  the  same  tough,  resilient 
compound  as  the  tread.  These  tires  hold 
the  road,  increase  traction,  absorb  all 
vibration. 

Get  the  full  facts.  They  mean  Economy 
and  Increased  Profits. 

Firestone  Truck  Tires  for  Every 

Type  of  Car,  Every  Load, 

Every  Road  Condition 

The  Firestone  Line  of  Truck  Tires  has  in 
it  the  tire,  solid  or  pneumatic,  you  need 
for  your  particular  service.  Get  the  books 
which  tell  the  story.  Ask,  as  well,  for 
Quick  Removable  Rim  facts.  They  are 
valuable. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

"America's  Largest  Exclusive 
Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 

Akron,  Ohio — Service  Stations  Everywhere 


Truck 
Tires 


Showing  how  Firestone  Notched  Tires  overcome 
destructive  traction  wave.  (A)  indicates  wave  passing 
off  into  space  between  blocks.  (B)  indicates  continuous 
base — assuring  absorption  of  vibration  in  every  direction. 
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Play  Billiards  and 

Pool  at  Home  ! 
$35 


SumI  )2.S0 
eilra 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

ore  piachcal  Tables  adapted  to  the  most  expert 
play.  They  are  strongly  made,  beautifully 
nnished,  with  suF>erb  cabinet  work. 

The  style  illustrated  is  simple  in  design,  but 
very  strong,  with  Mahogany  finish  and  hand- 
some stamped  bronze  corners.  It  is  a  Com- 
bination Table  —  for  both  Billiards  and  Pool. 
The  following  accessones  are  included  without 
extra  charge: 

16  pool  balls.  4  48-inch  cues,  l-36-incK  cue,  10  pina 
for  Pin  Pool,  I  triangle.  I  bridge.  I  pool  bottle,  6  pocket 
•top«,  book  ol  initructions,  extra  tips,  cue  chalk. 

The  stand  is  not  essential,  but  ohen  is  a  great  conven- 
ience. With  each  Burrowes  Table  is  furnished,  free,  a 
•ei  of  four  hardwood  leveling  blocks,  for  use  in  mounting 
on  dining-room  or  library  table. 

Our  catalog  contains  many  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
Tables,  at  prices  from  $15  up.  on  terms  of  $1  or  more 
down  and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Write  for  the 
catalog,  or  order  direcdy  from  this  advertisement. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  installnient  we  will  ship  Table.  Pl:iy 
on  it  one  wvek.  If  unsatinfaetory  n'turii  it.  and  on  its 
receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  ensures  yuii  a 
free  trial.  Write  today  for  illustrated  oatalos'  giving  prices, 
terip.s,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  714  Center  Street,  Portland.  Me. 
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ook  Cabinet 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
Btt  They  Are 


HaOE    IN    GRAND  RAPIDS 


PERFECT 

'pencils 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Prove  for  yourself  Venus  Pencils  are 
best.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Ask 
for  soft,  medium  or  hard. 

VENUS   PERFECT  PENCILS 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR    LONGEST 
ERASE   CLEANEST 

/7  Black  Degrees,  tB  to  qH 

2  Copying  Degrees,  Soft  and  Hard 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 
223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


MOTOK-TKllCKS   AND  CARS 

tCuntinui'd  from  paye  ItXJ) 
FIKE  APPARATUS  FOR  NEW  YORK 

All  the  new  fire  housf.s  under  conslrtic- 
tion  in  OntattT  Ni-w  York,  said  to  number 
Im'Iwwh  forty  and  fifty,  will  be  eqtti|)i)ed 
with  motor-propelled  apparatus.  Bids 
were  opened  in  Noveml>er  for  twenty-six 
new  iu-rial  trueks.  Meanwhile,  contraets 
had  alreaily  been  entered  into  for  thirty-one 
combination  ehemieal-and-hose  wagons, 
for  .some  high-pre.ssure  hose-wagons,  and 
for  twenty-i'iglit  traction-drawn  steam- 
bearing  engines,  .\ltogether  eighty-five 
pieces  of  new  apparattis  ha\'e  been  ar- 
ranged for,  involving  a  cost  of  abotit  $700,- 
0(X).  At  the  present  time  New  York  has  in 
ser\  ic<>  four  trucks,  two  water-towers,  one 
ga.soline-pump,  two  tractor-drawn  steam- 
pumps,  and  ele\'en  ho.se-wagons  all  driven 
by  motor.  They  are  installed  in  houses  that 
were  formerly  equipped  by  horse-drawn 
equipments.  Some  of  the  trucks  and  hose- 
wagons  have  been  well  testeil  and  are  de- 
clared to  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Of  the  fort.\-  or  more  new  fire  houses  it  is 
expected  that  nearl.v  one-half  will  be  ready 
early  this  year,  and  the  remainder  before 
the  year  ends.  As  these  have  been  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  motor  apparatus,  it  is  expected  that  ap- 
paratus will  work  even  more  satisfactorily 
than  when  housed  in  buildings  formerly 
used  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Of  these 
new  houses  and  their  equipment  7'he  Auto- 
mobile says: 

"Of  these  houses,  forty-two  are  to  be 
fully  equipped  with  fire  apparatus.  The 
other  three  are  to  be  telegraph  and  signal 
stations.  There  will  be  sixty-one  full  com- 
panies stationed  in  the  various  houses,  and 
some  of  the  houses  will  have  as  manj'  as 
three  companies  assigned  to  them. 

"One  fact  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  fire-department 
situation  in  New^  York.  The  horse  has 
been  displaced  in  only  a  very  limited 
degree.  The  twenty  pieces  of  apparatus 
now  in  service  displaced  horses,  and  the 
departmental  officers  who  use  passenger 
automobiles  in  place  of  the  time-honored 
buggies  have  displaced  horses,  but  the  new- 
apparatus  will  not  take  a  single  job  from 
a  single  horse. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  new  houses  equipped 
with  motor  apparatus  will  be  extensions  of 
the  department  and  not  in  any  sense  substi- 
tutes of  motor  equipment  for  horse-drawn 
equipment.  If  the  giant  experiment  proves 
to  be  successful,  then  the  horse  will  be 
gradually  rooted  out  until  the  department 
is  completely  motorized. 

"Of  the  forty-two  fire  houses,  thirty  will 
be  for  the  accommodation  of  one  or  more 
puraping-engines  and  a  truck;  four  will  be 
occupied  by  hook-and-ladder  trueks  alone, 
and  the  other  eight  will  house  single  engine 
companies.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  will 
be  $2,153,800,  and  the  motor  equipment 
w^il  cost  an  aggregate  of  .$1,259,000.  Of 
this  sum  about  $700,000  has  been  covered 
by  the  present  contracts. 

"To  the  outsider  it  seems  rather  strange 
that  the  fire  department  itself,  operating 
a  number  of  establishments  that  are  in 
legal  effect  garages  pure  and  simple,  should 
violate  the  law  covering  garage  construc- 
tion. This,  however,  has  been  the  case 
since  the  enactment  of  the  combustibles 
law  as  applied  to  New  Y'ork  structures. 
In  the  new  houses  the  law  is  strictly 
observed.  This  point  alone  caused  the 
department  much  anxiety,  but  the  plans 
submitted  cover  the  situation  rather  in- 
geniou.sly.    The  law  provides  that  gasoline 


shall  not  be  stored  within  any  building 
where  the  fumes  may  come  into  contact 
with  live  fire  .such  a«  is  require<l  to  IifMj)  up 
steatn  in  the  lM>ih'r  located  Ix-low  the 
station  of  the  fire-ingine.  The  way  the 
(Kpartment  gets  around  the  ditlicufty  in 
l)iiiiding  the  new  hou.ses  is  to  provide  no 
direct  communication  betwwn  the  base- 
ment in  which  the  boiler  is  located  and  the 
apparatus  door  upon  which  the  automobile 
fire-<-ngine  stands  with  its  tanks  full  of 
ga.soline. 

"Thus  the  openings  from  the  ba.sement 
are  not  by  stairways  to  the  apparatus  floor, 
but  by  stairs  that  open  on  the  street.  The 
arrangement  of  the.se  stairs  cuts  pretty 
do.se  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

"As  a  gen<'ral  thing,  the  new  houses  are 
narrower  than  houses  designed  for  a  similar 
amount  of  hors«wlrawn  equipment.  The 
reason  for  this  fact  is  that  the  motor- 
propelled  apparatus  does  not  require  a.s 
tnuch  room  as  is  net^ded  for  stalls  in  addi- 
tion to  a  similar  amount  of  space  for  the 
horse-drawn  apparatus.  Thus  where  the 
department  has  purcha.sed  a  numl>er  of 
5()-foot  lots  the  general  width  of  the  new 
double-houses  is  42  feet.  This  means  a 
saving  in  structural  expenses  and  gives 
opportunity  for  better  sanitation,  more 
air,  and  added  economy  in  maintenance. 
Brick,  stone,  and  foncrete  are  u.sed,  and 
the  various  types  of  buildings  now  under 
construction  are  far  more  sightly  than 
those  in  .ser\'ice. 

"Aside  from  the  motor  equipment  now 
in  service  and  that  which  has  been  ordered, 
the  fire  department  has  182  steamers,  18.3 
ho.se-wagons,  99  hook-and-ladder  trucks, 
and  3  water-towers,  all  horse-drawn.  Some 
of  it  was  manufactured  over  30  years  ago, 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  apparatus  is 
of  the  latest  and  most  efficient  type. 

"A  tremendous  amount  of  effort  is  spent 
to  maintain  the  horse-drawn  apparatus  at 
top-notch  service  efficiency,  and  even  the 
older  steamers  show  by  their  spick  and  span 
appearance  and  the  aviditj'  with  which 
they  attack  their  duties  that  they  have  been 
well  kept.  But  still  further,  the  care  that 
has  been  expended  upon  the  horse  ap- 
paratus is  an  earnest  of  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  new  motor  equipment  is 
installed. 

"Fire  departments  have  ample  labor, 
monej%  and  time  to  maintain  apparatus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  service  is  exceed- 
ingly severe  when  the  call  sounds,  and 
the  factor  of  safety  in  the  construction  of 
fire-engines  must  be  liberal  or  the  life  of 
the  piece  wall  be  short,  despite  the  care 
and  attention  that  is  given  to  all  fire  ap- 
paratus. 

"The  subject  of  present  and  future  motor 
apparatus  for  the  New-  York  department 
is  of  the  w-idest  importance.  The  present 
equipment  is  actuallj-  small  compared  with 
the  size  and  importance  of  New  York. 
Save  in  a  verj-  few  instances  the  apparatus 
now  in  service  was  produced  at  factories 
that  specialize-  in  fire  apparatus  and  not 
automobiles.  Whether  it  be  a  consequence 
or  no  of  that  condition,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  the  New  Y'ork  fire  department 
has  had  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble 
with  its  motor  apparatus  so  far. 

"Of  course  it  would  be  inconceivable  to 
suppose  a  case  where  a  great  municipal 
department  could  change  from  horse-drawn 
equipment  to  automobiles  without  expe- 
riencing some  sort  of  trouble,  and  the  New 
York  department  has  had  plenty  of  it. 

"The  legal  regulations  that  surround  the 
acceptance  of  any  material  thing  have 
served  to  protect  the  department  from 
money  loss  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  apparatus  tendered  for  test, 
but  those  regulations  have  not  prevented 
a  series  of  bloodletting  delays  that  followed 
the  rejection  of  certain  offered  apparatus 
upon  which  high  hopes  [had  been  built." 
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Waverley    Co 


mmercia 


1    S 


ervice 


WAVERLEY 
LIGHT 
DELIVERY 
WAGON 


Capacity 
1000  Pounds 


How  Electrics  Reduce  Delivery  Cost  and  Insure  Reliable  Transportation 


Merchandise  delivered  on  time,  with  minimum  eflFort 
and  at  lower  cost  to  yourself. 

Simplicity  of  operation,  cleanliness  and  dependable, 
trouble  proof  service — not  one  day  but  every  day,  hot 
weather  and  cold. 


Service  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  can 
use  electric  vehicles  are  insuring  themselves  with 
Waverley  Commercial  Electrics,  whether  their  require- 
ments are  filled  with  a  1000  pound  delivery  wagon 
or  demand  a  mighty  five  ton  truck. 


We  Build  for  Reliability      Insure  Quick  Delivery 


Every  Waverley  model  is  built  to  insure 
reliable  transportation  service. 

Reliability  has  been  the  big  feature  of  our 
engineers'  work— their  constant  study  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

As  to  cost  of  operation,  economy  is  prac- 
tically assured.  OanoUne  has  advanced  in 
price  227  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years — 
Electricity  has  dropped  25  per  cent. 

The  class  of  service  desired  and  the  num- 
ber of  wagons  needed  largely  govern  our 
recommendations. 

Wherever  an  electric  can  be  usedadvan- 
tageouslj'.  Waverleys  cut  expenses  down 
to  bed  rock. 

The  Waverley  Commercial  Vehicle  Cata- 
log gives  further  and  important   informa- 
tion, with    illustrations   and  complete  de- 
scription of  every  model.    Free  on  request 
as    is    the    Silent  Waverley  Klectric  Yea 
Book,  an  edition  de  luxe  catalog  showin 
the  complete  Waverley  pleasure  car  lint 

The  WAVERLEY  COMPANY 

186  South  East  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH 
2425  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH 
1784  Broadway 


Merchants  who  have  many  and  quick 
deliveries  to  make  every  day  are  meeting 
the  problem  with  Waverley  Light  Delivery 
Wagons,  which  enable  them  to  give  better 
service  to  their  customers,  reduce  delivery 
cost  and  take  in  territory  that  was  beyond 
tive  horse. 

Can  be  run  into  the  usual  shipping  room 
and  kept  there  when  not  in  use,  and  charged 
there  if  a  simple  charging  device  is  installed. 

For  heavy  trucking,  such  as  wholesale 
groceries,  coal,  iron,  etc.,  Waverle;'  trucks 
solve  the  city  transportation  problem. 

Without  the  necessity  for  the  special 
training  of  your  regular  drivers — no  carbu- 
retors and  magneto  mysteries  to  solve, water 
to  freeze,  gears  to  strip,  etc. 


We  Analyze  Transpor- 
tation Problems 

Our  experts  will  gladly  supply  you 
with  a  conscientious  opinion  of  the  value 
of  Waverleys  in  your  particular  business 
— whether  or  not  you  can  use  them 
satisfactorily  and  economically. 

If  they  fit  the  needs  of  your  business 
we  will  recommend  them,  if  not  we  shall 
be  equallj'  frank. 

For  we  want  only  satisfied  owners  of 
Waverley  Commercial  Fllectrics,  and  re- 
fuse to  recommend  our  cars  in  cases 
where  business  conditions  do  not  war- 
rant their  use. 
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The   Call   of 
the  Bell 

It  is  music  to  Johnny's 
cars  if  he  starts  the  day 
with  a  warm,  nourish- 
ing breakfast  of 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

— and  it's  so  easy  to  get  him  oft 
to  school  without  fuss  or  worry 
because  it's  ready-cooked  and 
has  in  it  everything  he  needs 
for  study  or  play.  It's  the 
whole  wheat,  cooked,  shredded 
and  baked  to  a  crisp,  golden 
brown. 

Simply  heat  the  biscuit*  in  the  oven  a  few 
moments  to  restore  crispness.  then  pour  hot 
milk  over  them,  adding  a  little  cream,  and 
salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  A  muscle- 
making,  brain-building  food  for  children  and 
grown-ups,  for  athletes  and  invalids,  for  out- 
door men  and  indoor  men,  for  workers  with 
hand  or  brain. 

7%e   Only  Breakfast  Cereal  Made    in    Bis- 
cuit  Form 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

sod  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  lOli,  large, 
maoy  pages  of  poultry  facts, diUerentbreedsiDQatural 
colors.  70  varieUea  illustrated  and  dtscribed.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  aad  eggs  for 
hatcbing.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  QRKTDER,  Box  15        Bheemi,  Pa. 


THE  BERRY 

"HOBBY"  PAYS 

ITS  "KEEP" 

'  ~  When  the  need  of  change 
makes  itself  felt,  turn  your 
energies  into  the  Berry-growing  channels. 
It  will  cost  little  and  the  right  berries  will 
yield  a  big  profit,  even  on  small  space. 

Get  the  1913  Berry  dale  Book 
It  will  be  your  guide  to  pleasure  and  profit. 
Describes  Macatawa,  the  new  hardy  blackberry 
with  the  largest  berries  known,  Giant  Himalava 
and  many  other  berries.  Contains  valuable  Berry 
information.    Write  today  a  postal  for  a  copy. 

A.  MITTIVG.  BorrT  Specialist 
BERRYDALE  EXPERIMENT  GARDENS 
Literary  .Irenue,   Holland,  .lllctaiijuu 


TIIK    LITEHAUV     DKiKST 
CURRENT  POETRY 

'I^IIK  war  between  the  inlfllef;t  und  th<; 
*■  i-iiiutiuii.s  might  set-in  to  be  a  conflict 
betwtHin  prose  and  poetry  if  it  were  not 
for  tho  fact  that  many  poet.><  take  their  art 
as  a  pnnluct  of  tleej)  thout^ht  rather  than 
as  an  outburst  of  passion.  The  critics  hold 
that  it  should  be  primarily  the  artistic 
expression  of  feeling.  In  his  admirable 
essay  on  "  The  Kinds  of  Poetry,"  in  The 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Scientific  Methods,  Prof.  John  Erskine 
notes  that  "  criticism  has  never  agreed 
with  the  poets  that  the  eternity  of  the  lyric 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  end  of  it, 
in  the  more  intellectual  part;  rather  theo- 
rists of  literature  have  formulated  a  plati- 
tude that  the  lyric  is  great  by  virtue  of 
elemental,  universal  emotion."  He  re- 
marks that  "  this  would  seem  to  be,  how- 
ever, a  reading  of  history  into  a  prudent 
recipe  for  fame,"  and  proceeds  to  examine 
the  idea  in  this  way: 

"  Unless  it  is  an  affectation,  the  lyric 
renders  an  emotion  truly  felt,  and  this 
sincerity  of  intuition  appears  to  be  all 
that  the  poet  can  be  expected  to  care  about. 
So  far  as  his  fame  is  concerned,  the  great- 
ness of  his  poem  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  men  who  share  his  emotion. 
That  he  ought  not  to  take  thought  over- 
much, nor  choose  between  emotions  even  if 
he  could,  seems  proved  by  the  very  large 
number  of  lyrists  who  have  come  to  their 
own  tlirough  the  belated  sympathy  of  a 
new  age,  to  which  they  would  never  have 
appealed  had  they  consulted  contemporary 
preferences  in  their  emotions.  And  even 
if  the  lyric  poet  has  missed  fame  by  the 
singularity  of  his  reactions  to  experience, 
his  work  is  stUl  recognized  as  IjTical  if  it 
have  the  attitude  that  responds  to  life 
always  as  a  rapturous  present  moment." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  technie  of 
the  verse  of  that  remarkable  "  tramp  poet," 
W.  H.  Davies,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  work  possesses  the  quality  which  Pro- 
fessor Erskine  regards  as  the  essential  of 
lyric  poetry.  Take  for  example  the  lines 
from  The  Spectator  which  we  give  below — 
Lines  of  an  Elizabethan  quaintness,  and 
full,  surely  of  the  sense  of  the  "  rapturous 
present  moment." 

A  Greeting 

By  W.  H.  Davies 

Good  morning,  Life — and  all 
Things  glad  and  beautiful. 
My  pockets  nothing  hold, 
But  he  that  owtis  the  gold, 
The  Sun,  is  my  great  friend — 
His  spending  has  no  end. 

Hail  to  the  morning  sky. 
Which  bright  clouds  measure  high; 
Hail  to  you  birds  whose  throats 
Would  number  leaves  by  notes ; 
Hail  to  you  shady  bowers, 
And  you  green  fields  of  flowers. 

Hail  to  you  women  fair, 
That  make  a  show  so  rare 
In  cloth  as  white  as  milk — 
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New-Skin, 
For  Cuts 


New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  for  use  on 
cuts,  scrapes,  etc.  It  forms  a  waterproof 
film,    flexible    and    transparent.  This 

protects  the  hurt  and  allows  it  to  heal. 
Carry  New-Skin  with  you  for  emer- 
gencies. Always  have  a  bottle  in  the  house. 

Pocket  iize  lOc,  Home  size  25c.    At  druggists 
See  directions  arid  circular. 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

98-100   Grand  Avenue,   Brooklyn,   New   York 


SLIDE  DOOR 
ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE, 


$12.80 

FREIGHT 
PAlO 


Sold  by  good  dealers. 

The  only  one  Tncorporating  all  bookcase 
deaires   Yoacan7iot  judge  bookcase  values/a/rZy 
until  sou've  seen  this  unique,  perfect  case. 
Doors  slide  horizontally  in  steel-lined  grooves.     No 
superfluous   material.     Economy    in   constntction,  not  I 
sacrifice  of  quality,  makes  low  pricbe 

fossible. 
Tor  Office  or  Home  I^ibra- 

rieS.  standard  or  Mission  styles,  all 
popular  woods  and  finishes. 
VREE— Bookcase  Catalog  "E" 
shows  two  complete  lines.  Oxtalog 
•*X)*'  64  pages  filing  and  time-saving 
office  devices.  Boolaet  "Filing  Sug- 
gestions" solves  filing  problems. 
Freight  paid  east  of  Mont. .  Wyo. .  Okla. , 
Texas.    Consistent  low  prices  beyond. 

Thty^^^  Manufacturing  Co. 

BeCnlon  Street,       BONROE,  MICH, 

Hew  Yoai  Officb.      lOSftaros  Siseet 


NO  ONE  HAS  DONE  THIS  YET 

CAN  YOU? 

The  challenge  is  to  read  "A  Letter  From  Ma" 
without  the  key.  It  can  be  done.  There  are  any 
number  of  ways  it  seems  right  until— you  find  it 
isn't;  and  each  try  is  a  new  laugh.  Making  it  into 
a  cut-up  game  is  still  better  f  un,  and  more  bewil- 
dering. (You  will  need  two  copies  for  that.)  En- 
tertains a  family,  a  company,  a  shut-in;  and  lasts. 
Want  to  try  it.'  Send  lo  cents  for  one  with  key,  25 
cents  for  3,  to 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY 
96  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Sent 

Fr 

Tc 


A  new  and  interesting  cata- 
log of  Books  for  Physician* 

just  published— yours  for  the 
asking.     Modern,  usable  and 
in  teresting  works  on  Gynecol- 
ogy,   Dermatology,    Pediat- 
rics, Obstetrics,  various  sur- 
gical works;  books  on  Genito- 
urinary  Diseases,  Venereal 
Diseases,   Psychology,  Elec- 
trical   Treatment,    Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  etc.,  etc.  Send 
a  post-card  request  today,  and  we 
send  the  catalog  by  mail. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Med.  Dept.  662  New  York. 

Physicians 
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Be  't  calico  or  silk: 

Good  morning,  Life — and  all 

Things  glad  and  beautiful. 

To  the  colloquial  simplifity  of  (his  pot'in. 
the  sonorous  grandeur  of  "  Lures  Immor- 
tal "  stands  in  strong  contrast.  Stephen 
Phillips  is  one  of  the  few  living  poets  who 
can  wTite  blank  verse.  Blank  verse  is 
not  for  riming  sociologists  or  esthetes  or 
amateur  decadents;  it  is  for  the  masters 
of  thought.  In  spite  of  its  exact  music, 
this  poem's  tremendous  imagery,  its  spirit 
and  to  a  great  extent  its  phrasing  suggest 
Whitman.  We  take  it  from  The  Wr.sl- 
minster  Gazette. 

Lures  Immortal 
By  Stephen  Phillips 

.Sadly,  apparently  frustrate,  life  hangs  above  us, 

Cruel,  dark,  unexplained; 
Yet  still  the  immortal  through  mortal  incessant  I. \ 
pierces 

With  calls,  with  appeals,  and  with  lures. 

Lure  of  the  sinking  sun,  unto  undreamed  islands. 

Fortunate,  far  in  the  West; 
Lure   of   the   stars,    with   speechless    news    o'er- 
brimming, 

With  language  of  darted  light; 

Of  the  sea-glory  of  opening  lids  of  Aurora, 

Ushering  the  eyes  of  the  dawn; 
Of  the  callow  bird  in  the  matin  darkness  calling 

Chorus  of  drowsy  charm; 

Of  the  wind,  southwest,  with  whispering  leaves 
illumined. 
Solemn  gold  of  the  woods; 
Of  the  sea,  that  soul  of  a  poet  a-yeam  for  ex- 
pression. 
Forever  yearning  in  vain! 

Hoarse    o'er    the    shingle    with    loud,    imuttered 
meanings. 
Hurling  on  caverns  liis  heart, 
Of   the   summer   night,    what    to    commimicate, 
eager? 
Perchance  the  secret  of  peace. 

The  lure  of  the  silver  to  gold,  of  the  pale  into 

•    color. 

Of  the  seen  to  the  real  tinseen; 
Of  the  voices  away  to  the  voiceless,  of  soimd  into 
silence. 

Of  words  to  a  wordless  calm; 

Of  music,  doomed  imto  wandering,  still  returning 

Ever  to  heaven  and  home. 
The  lure  of  the  beautiful  woman  through  flesh 
unto  spirit. 

Through  a  smile  unto  endless  light; 

Of  the  flight  of  a  bird  thro'  evening  over  the 
marsh-land, 

Lingering  in  heaven  alone; 
Of  the  vessel  disappearing  over  the  sea-marge. 

With  him  or  wth  her  that  we  love; 

Of  the  sudden  touch  in  the  hand  of  a  friend  or  a 
maiden. 
Thrilling  up  to  the  stars. 
The  appeal  of  the  death  of  a  soldier,  the  moon 
just  rising, 
Kindling  the  battle-field; 

Of  the  cup  of  water,   refused   by  the  thirsting 
Sidney, 
With  the  final  pang  athirst; 
Of  the  crucified  Christ,   yet  to  those  arms  ex- 
tended, , 
Wide,  as  a  world  to  embrace; 

And  last,  and  grandest,  the  lure,  the  invitation. 

And  sacred  wooing  of  Death; 
Unto  what  regions,  or  heavens,  or  solemn  spaces. 

Who,  but  dying,  can  teU? 


The  HoAvard  Watch 


THE  best  of  attention 
and  service  for  the  man 
who  carries  a  Howard 
Watch — not  on  account  of 
the  watch,  but  because  he  is 
likely  to  be  that  kind  of 
a  man. 

The  possession  of  a  Howard 
undoubtedly  does  suggest  a  man 
who  appreciates  quality  and  is  quite 
able  to  know  whether  he  is  getting 
it  or  not;  a  man  who  respects 
Howard  history;  and  withal,  the 


practical  man  of  orderly  mind 
who  expects  to  have  things  done 
on  time. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is 
fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached — from  the  17- 
jewel  (^double  roller)  in  a  Cres- 
cent Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-jewel 
at  S150 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Notevery  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOAVARD  WATCH.    Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  liiin.    He  is  a  grood  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has   written  a  little   book,  "The    X.QS   of    the    HOWAKI» 

Watch,"  sri vine  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARI>  in  the  U.  S.Navy.     You'll 

enjoy  it.     Drop  us  a  post  card ,  Dept .  O.  awA  we'll  send  you  a  c-opy. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 
Boston,  Mass. 


Let  Us  Send  This  Fox  Typewriter  for  Free  Trial 

You  take  no  risk  in  asking:  a  trial  of  the  Fox  Typewriter — yon  assnme  no 
obligation  to  buy— are  not  asked  to  pa.v  a  penny  to  anyone  or  make  a  deposit. 

If  our  typewriter  does  not  suit  you  after  a  ten  daya'  free  trial  of  it  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  wish  to  buy  it  after  trial  you  can  pay  us  a  lit- 
tle down  and  the  balance  monthly  or  in  alt  cash,  just  as  you  prefer.  There 
is  no  "red  tape"  tied  to  this  offer,  and  it  is  open  to  any  responsible  person 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Fox  Typewriter  is  a  beautifully  finished,  high  grade.  Visible  writer, 
with  a  light  touch  and  easy  action  and  extreme  durability.  It  has  a 
tabulator,  back  spacer,  two-color  ribbon,  stencil  cutter,  card  holder,  inter- 
changeable platens  and  carriages,  is  fully  automatic,  and  is  sent  oat  com- 
plete with  fine  metal  cover  and  hardwood  base. 

Sign  the  coupon — or  send  us  a  post  card  or  letter — for  free  catalog  and  free  trial 
order  blank.  We  have  a  few  typewriters  that  have  been  slightly  used  for  demonstration 
purposes  on  which  we  will  make  very  low  prices.  These  are  not  second-hand  and  would 
easily  pass  for  new.     If  interested  write  immediately.     Agents  wanted. 


t/»e  the 
Coupon 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

2801-2811  Front  St..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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The  Rubbers  of  a  Gentleman 


■nviivivKiii 


Worn  by  Men  of  Good  Taste 

everywhere  because  they  are  dressy,  serviceable  and  comfortable. 
They  keep  the  feet  dry  all  the  time  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
Eversticks  stay  on  when  you  need  them  most,  but  they're  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off.       They  do  not  heat  the  feet. 

y//  a//  Good  Shoe  Stores 
UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


MAKES  A 
PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND  UFELIKE 


THE  MORSE  CLARIHER 

A  rem^ixkable  little  device  made 
to  fit  in  tube  adjoining  reproducer 
of  any  uiakc  of  machine.  It  rea- 
ders the  sound  touit,  clear,  U/e- 
tike  and  eliminates  that  unpleas- 
ant metallic  effect.  Th^^ttsands 
of  iuttijUd 

users.    Easily  insertcti  and  everlasting. 
SLOO  Mailed  Prepaid.    Send  dollar 

■till.  Jc  st.in)ps  or  check  at  our  rfslc. 

aUARANT££I>   ab  <,,!uufy  ■.atisfactory  or 

fi^'n.y  rt/,inded.      References,  any  bank  in 

Minneapolis.     Fits  all  cabinet  as  well  as  horn 

machines.  State  make  and  style  and  if  a  cylin- 
der whethf^  ruM>er  or  metal  connection  to  horn. 

Intornulion  iiuilrer  free.     Dealers  write. 

■ORSE  BROTHERS,  Manirf^ctiirers  and  Distributers 
443  K.W.F.  4  M.  Bldg^Jdlnneapolij,  Minn. 


Adirondack  Foot  Warmers 

for  Antoinc,  Orivinc  and  Sittinc  Ootdoors. 
Insure  ciiziiu'ss,  warmth,  eiiiulortl  Make  liv- 
ini!  outdoors  in  Winter  n  ki'on  i-iijovment 
,irn  by  men  and  women.       Sheepskin   with 
he.-wy,  wnrm  wool  inside;  ten  inehe£|lii<;h 
Stale  shoe  size  and  whether  to  be  worn -over 
sht^s  or  h"se.    Money  back    if   unsatisfac- 
tory. $1.50  I'alr.Sent  Prepaid. 

IXUiStrad'd  Catatog  of  Outdoor 
Oulflttinoa  FREE 

w.  r.  i>ii:o.\AiiD  A  CO. 

a  Main  St.  Saranae  Lake,  N.  T. 


Why  pay  $50  to  $100  for  a 
typewriter?  Here's  an  effi- 
'cient  and  durable  one 


for 


*18 


The  Bennett  J18  Typewriter 
couldn't  be  better  built.    Made  in 
same  factory,    by    same    men   as 
build  Elliott-Fisher  Billing  Machines,  sell- 
ing   from   $175    to    $1000.      Wonderfully 
durable,  because  of  its  ilmpU&ed  construc- 
tion.  Other  typewriters  have  1700  to  3700  parts.  The  Bennett 
only  250.      Hence    its   |18  price.     Thoroughly  practical  and 
proven.  Over  26.000  in  use.   Amon(r  its  exclusive  advantages  : 
Welgha  but  4  ■<  Ibi. ,  and  esally  carried  In  grip  or  over- 
coat pocket.     Ideal  for  traveling  and  profeailonal  men, 
and  home  use.     All  impurtrint  improvenienfs.     Pik-s  rapid, 
ne.it  work.   SEND  FOR  CATALOG,  and  our  "money -back- 
nnlesa-satlafied -guaranty." 

A.N.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO.  ^„^, 
366  Broadway  New  York  ^^^'^  fewBve 

"'  agaiUywiied 


,  For  *<i6  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customacs 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservatiro 
methods.  Fir^t  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  mi'st  thorough 

I  p«rsi>it&i    inveeligstiuD.       TleaM  ask  for  LotQ   List   >i>.     7]^ 

J  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savin^  investors. 


PERK   NS&CO.  Lawrence. Kan« 


50  Times  Better 

than  a  Turkish  Bath- 

Toncg  the  Entire  System 

You  can't  be  healthy  unless  you  s^eat.  Business  men— busy  women— 
don't  get  enough  exercise, and  sunlight  to  make  them  perspire  as  nature 
demands.  Consequently  their  bodies  clog  with  poisons.  Sooner  or 
later  this  clogging  brings  disease  and  debility.  The  Battle  Creek 
Electric  Light  Bath  is  a  speedy  relief  and  sure  pre'vention.  Used  in 
.Sanitariums  and  Hospitals  the  world  over. 

Battle  Creek  Electric 


Light  Bath 

now  in  thousands  of //(7w^j-,  installed 
in  bathroom  or  bedroom — simple, 
always  ready,  gives  a  thorough  bath 
at  a  cost  of  4c — noattendant  needed. 
Rests  every  muscle,  refreshes  brain  and 
body.  An  inva/uad/eTegu\a.tOT  of  the  Family  Health. 

Book  of  Treatments  Free 

Send  for  it.  E.xplains  how  to  overcome  nervous  troubles, 
rheumatism,  stomach,  bowel,  liver  and  kidney  disorder- 
obesity  and  anemia.  Professional  women  zise  tlie  Bat- 
tle Creek  Electric  Light  Bath  for  its  wonderful  tonic 
ana  skin  beautifying  results. 

gANlTARIUM~EQUlPMENT  CO.,  283  W.  Main  St.,  BatUe  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


Frees  the 
Body  from 
Poisons — 
Used  in  Great 
Sanitariums 

Battle  Creek  cabinets 
are  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
—large  upright  and  small 
folding  styles.  Send  for 
Free  book  of  Home  Treat- 
ments and  full  details. 
Every  cabinet  Guaranteed 
and  shipped  on 


lODaysTrial 


Alfred  N'oyes  ha.s  the  eourage  to  oxpre.ss 
the  ancient  virtue  of  patriotism — a  virtue 
which  few  modern  Engli.sh  writers  seem  to 
cherish.  The  following  verses,  from  the 
London  Mail,  are  characteristically  high  in 
thought  and  vigorous  in  expres.sion.  The 
second  and  third  stanzas  are  splendidly 
conceived. 

The  Sword  of  England 

Uy  .\i.krei>  Noyeb 

Not  a.s  one  muttcrinK  in  a  spelllK>und  sleep 

.Shall  England  speak  the  word; 
Not  idly  bid  the  enihattlcd  lightnings  leap. 

Nor  lightly  draw  the  sword! 

Let  statesmen  grope  by  night  in  a  blind  drnam; 

The  cold  clear  morning  star 
Should  like  a  trophy  in  her  helmet  gleam 

When  England  sweeps  to  war! 

Not  like  a  derelict,  drunk  with  surf  and  spray. 

And  drifting  down  to  doom; 
But  like  the  Sun-god  calling  up  the  day 

.Should  England  rend  that  gloom. 

Not  as  in  trance,  at  some  hj-pnotic  call. 

Nor  with  a  doubtful  cry; 
But  a  dear  faith,  like  a  banner  above  us  all. 

Rolling  from  sky  to  sky. 

She  sheds  no  blood  to  that  vain  god  of  strife 

Whom  striplings  call  "renown"; 
She  knows  that  only  they  who  reverence  life 

Can  nobly  lay  it  down. 

And  these  will  ride  from  child  and  home  and  love. 

Tlirough  death  and  hell  that  day; 
But  O,  her  faith,  her  flag,  must  bum  above. 

Her  soul  must  lead  the  way! 

The  pessimism  as  to  national  affairs 
which  seems  to  possess  William  Watson, 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  his  work  as 
a  poet,  shows  clearly  in  the  poem  which  we 
take  from  a  recent  number  of  The  Spectator. 
But  the  pessimism  of  his  thought  does  not 
deprive  him  of  his  power  to  marshal  beau- 
tiful words  in  stately  measures;  as  a  picture 
this  poem  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

The  Sappers  and  Miners 

By  Willi.\m  Watson 

In  lands  that  still  the  heirs  of  Othman  sway. 

There  lives  a  legend,  wild  as  wildest  note 

Of  birds  that  haunt  the  Arabian  waste,  where  rolls 

Tigris  through  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Sea. 

'Tis  fabled  that  the  mighty  sorcerer, 

King  Solomon,  when  he  died,  was  sitting  aloft. 

Like  one  that  mused,  on  his  great  lion-throne; 

Sitting  with  head  bent  forward  o'er  liis  staff, 

Whereon  with  both  his  hands  he  leaned.     And 

tribes 
And  peoples  moved  before  him,  in  then-  awe 
Not  venturing  nigh;    and  tawny  fiercenesses. 
Panther  and  pard,  at  timorous  distance  couched; 
While  Figures  vast,  Forms  indeterminate. 
Demons  and  Genii,  the  Enchanter's  thralls. 
Cloudily  rose,  and  darkly  went  and  came. 
But  so  majestic  sat  he  lifeless  there, 
And  counterfeited  life  so  perfectly. 
That  change  of  hue  or  feature  was  by  none 
Seen,  and  none  guessed  him  dead,  and  every  knee 
Rendered  him  wonted  homage,  until  worms 
Gnawing  his  staff,  made  fall  that  last  support. 
And  with  it  fell  the  unpropt  Death,  divulged 
In  gorgeous  raiment  to  the  wondering  world. 

So  may  an  Empire,  from  whose  body  and  limbs 
The  spirit  hath  wholly  fled,  still  seem  to  breathe 
And  feel,  still  keep  its  living  posture,  still 
Cheat  with  similitude  of  glory  and  power 
The  gazing  Earth,  until  the  evil  things 
That  burrow  in  secret,  and  by  night  destroy, 
Unseat  the  grandiose  Semblance,  and  man's  heart 
Hastes  to  forget  the  obeisances  he  made 
To  a  jeweled  corse,  long  ripe  for  sepulture. 
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A    CHANCE   WITH   CHANCE 

HOPES  for  the  future  of  the  New 
York  American  League  baseliall 
flub  were  given  a  considerable  boost  the 
other  day  by  the  announcement  that  Pres- 
ident Frank  Farreli  would  in  all  probability 
employ  Frank  Chance,  erstwhile  player- 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  to  manage 
the  Yankees  next  season.  The  leading 
baseball  writers  say  Chance  is  one  of  the 
ablest  managers  in  the  business,  and  under 
his  leadership  Farrell's  team  ought  to 
finish  at  or  very  near  the  top  of  the  percent- 
age column  next  fall.  This  brief  storj'  of 
\us  career  we  find  in  the  New  York  World: 

Frank  Chance  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  has  ever  been  in  base- 
ball. In  1898  he  came  to  the  Cubs  on 
the  recommendation  of  Bill  Lange,  the 
one-time  great  outfielder  of  the  Cubs, 
now  living  in  retirement  in  California. 
Chance  did  not  even  have  a  minor  league 
reputation  and  signed  for  $1,200  per  year. 
Seven  jears  later,  when  Charles  W. 
Murphy  secured  tlie  backing  of  Charles  P. 
Taft  of  Cincinnati  and  bought  the  Chicago 
club,  Chance  was  the  manager.  He  secured 
a  10-per-cent.  interest  on  the  same  terms 
that  Murphy  obtained  the  controlling 
interest.  In  the  following  year  the  Cubs 
won  the  National  League  pennant,  but 
were  beaten  for  the  World's  championship 
by  the  White  Sox.  The  club  that  year 
practically  paid  for  itself.  Chance's  share 
of  the  profits  was  within  $50  of  the  cost 
of  his  10-per-cent.  interest.  Now  his 
wealth  is  estimated  at  $150,000.  This  sum 
represents  his  baseball  earnings  and  divi- 
dends and  returns  from  investments  in 
California. 

PVank  Leroy  Chance  was  born  on 
September  9,  1877,  at  Fresno,  Cal.  He  is  of 
English-Scotch  extraction,  although  both 
parents  were  American  born.  His  father 
was  President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  JVesno. 

Chance  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Fresno.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1891  he  was  sent  to  Washington  College 
at  Irvington,  Cal.  He  was  catcher  on  the 
college  nine  in  1893-4-5,  but  instead  of 
graduating  decided  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional baseball  player  against  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  who  wanted  him  to  become 
a  bank  clerk.  Frank  was  led  to  this  de- 
cision by  a  former  classmate.  Rod  Wagner, 
who  was  manager  of  a  semipro  club  at 
Sullivan,  111.  So  in  1896  he  signed  with 
Sullivan  at  a  salary  of  $40  a  month. 

He  returned  to  college  in  1897,  plaj'ing 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  the  Fresno 
team,  which  was  entered  in  a  Pacific 
Coast  Amateiir  Championship  Tourna- 
ment. Fifty  teams  played  in  the  elimin- 
ation tourney.    Fresno  finished  third. 

In  this  league  Chance  batted  .479,  and 
his  work  attracted  the  attention  of  major 
league  scouts.  Offered  position  -with  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Chicago  (Baltimore 
offering  $300  more  salary  than  Chicago), 
Chance  chose  Chicago  because  of  the  better 
opening,  for  Tim  Donahue  was  the  only 
regular  catcher.  He  caught  until  1903, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  fiirst  base  to  give 
the  team  the  benefit  of  his  batting  and  base 
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Life 


/    Special 
Offer 

/'     Enclosed 
/     find  One  Dol- 
lar   (Canadian 
I1.13.  Foreign 
1 1. 26).    Send   Life 
for  three  months  to 


Will  send  a  copy  of  its  Miniature 
Edition,    printed    in    colors, 
free  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Any  address. 


THE  AWFUL  NUMBER 

IS  COMING 

SOON 


/   Open  only  to  new  subscribers  :    no  subscription 
/      renewed  at   this  rate.      This  order  must  come 
to  us  direct;  not  through  an  agent  or  dealer. 
/''  LIFE,  62  West  31.  New  York 

/    One  Year  $5.00.     (Canadian  $5.52.  Foreign  $6.04.) 
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Keep  Your   Feet  Warm 

Xo  matter  if  you  have  steam  or  hot  water 
you  can  always  keep  your  feet  warm  and 
be  comfortable  with  our  Patented  Radia- 
tor Foot  Wanner,  easily  applied,  fits 
any  radiator  and  looks  well.    Can 
be  used  not  only  for  a  foot  warm- 
er, but  in  the  dining  room  for 
keeping  dishes  warm  or  in  the 
sick  room  to   keep  things  at 
an  even  temperature. Write 
today    for     interesting 
booklet   and   other   in- 
formation. 

The   Radiator  Foot 

Warmer  Co. 

200  State  Street 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 


French,   German,   Spanish,  Italian 


Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  aud  pleasantlyi 
at  spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.  You 
hear  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  phrase.  Ina  surprisingly 
short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  lansuage  by  the 

Language-Phone    Method 

combined  with 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingoistrjr 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

302  Putnam  Bid};., 2  W.itJi  SL,S.  Y. 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease  your  Feet. 

Enlarged    Joints   Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patented)  "Perfection  " 
TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  ni^ht  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

Use  My  Improved  Instep  Areh  Supporter 
for   "Flat  Foot"   aud  broken-down    in- 
step.    Send  outline   of  foot.      Full    par- 
ticulars and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist 

Room  124.  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

W«  ship  on  approval  without  s  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAV  A  CE>'T  if  jou  ar«  ool  MiUfled 
aft«r  using  the  bicycle  10  daji. 

DO  HOT  BUY  If'^^'i'slZanlZ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  oar  latest 
art  catalogs  illuitiatinc  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  nev  offers 

flNF  PFHT  '*  '"  >*^'l>eoi>  JOU  la 
"Ht  Vkll  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
ihin;  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Ton  will  get  much  valuable  ia- 
formation.  Do  not  wait,  writ*  it  now 
TIRES,  Coaster  •  Brake  ret 
wheels,  Umpi,  sundrlae  at  Itaif  usual  prloea, 

Memd  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  II 172,  Chloao^ 
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Prevented — Stopped 

MDTHERSILL'S.  a«ter  thorough  tests,  is  now 
(lAcially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
l^kes  and  New  York  Steamship  Conipanies 
[uiii\iMt;  >outh,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  >  ears  ago  Mr.Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  lialtic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment I'roni  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages ol  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  oiuuni,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  bo.\  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  iq  St.  Bride  St.,  London, 
.^Iontreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


15  Days'  FREE  Use 


'best 


Ple<l __^ 

Factory  Prices 
Prepaid 

froin  inotlis,   mice.   tliiNt  :inil  cliiinp.    Wiitc  for 
i!lU9tr:ited  56-pafe  catalog  showing  all  beautiful  designs  in  Pied- 
mont Chests  and  amazing  low  prices.    Also  book,   "Story  of  Red 
Ce.1ar,"     .411  postpaid.  FRKE  to  you.     Write  today. 
Pledinont  Red  Cedar  Cbr«t  To..  Rcpt.  (11,  Statesvllle,  N.  C. 
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When  you  purchase  from  us  a  mortgage 
on  Improved  Georgia  City  or  Farm  Troperty  ynu 
take  as  little  chanow  as  is  humanly  possi- 
ble. You  receive  fr.^m  6%  to  1%  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  receiving  it  reenlarly. 
Your  principal  is  amply  protected  Let 
OS  send  you  our  list  of  Loans  and  some  very 
interesting  and  reliable  literature.. 

SESSIONS  LOAK  &  TRUST  CO.        Marietta,  Ca 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  (^a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.Vizetelly, 
Associate  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dictionary."  Tells 
many  possible  economies  learned  from  long  experience.  Ex- 
plains copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts,  etc  ' '  Prep- 
aration of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  "  Cloth, 
7  5C  postpaid  f roiu  FUN  K  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


LET  us 
SEND  YOU  THE 

VIBRATOR 


MONARCH 


ON    AP. 
PROVAL 


To  prove  to  you  that  the  Monarch  is  tlie 
moai  powerful,    durable    and    practical 
maasa^e'Tibrator  uf  its  size  and  cost  on 
the  market,  we  send   it  To  Tru  Free. 

Runs    on    its   own   dry  cells  or   con- 
nects with  electric  light  socket. 

The  Monarch  Vibrator  stim- 
ulates circulation  wherever  ap- 
plied, relieving  headache,  ca- 
tarrh, nervousness,  rheuma- 
tism, stiff  neck,  and  all  ailments 
due  to  congestion 

Beautrfies  complexion, prevents 
dandruff  and  sc&lp  trouble.       It 
brings  the  blood  to  build  up  de- 
"ficient  parts  and  to  reduce  super- 
fluous flesh.     It  is  the 

IDEAL  MASSAGE  MACHINE 

"Write  for  our  new  book.  "Health  and 
Beauty  Without  Medicine."  FREE. 
.nO\.%RrH  VIBRATOR  CO..  Dept.  132,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


running  every  day.  Chance  led  the  league 
with  si.\ty-.sev«'n  stolen  bases. 

Wlien  Frank  SeU-e  wu.s  coiiiix-lUul  to 
surrender  liis  position  as  nianajcer,  on 
aecount  of  ill  health,  in  the  season  of  lliO.'j 
(.'liaiiee  was  named  for  the  position  by 
President  James  A.  Hart.  The  followint,' 
year,  the  first  of  four  Xalioiiul  Leaf^ue 
pennants  was  won  by  the  C\ibs.  The  others 
were  in  1«K)7.  1<K)S,  mul  lOiO.  The  elub  won 
the  world's  pennants  in  l',t07  and  lOOS  I'roin 
Detroit,  and  lost  in  the  final  series  to  the 
White  So.\  in  IIKM)  and  the  Philadelphia 
.\thleties  in  1910.  It  was  during  this 
ptTiod  of  success  that  Chance  was  given 
the  title  of  Peerless  Leader. 

Following  the  season  of  1908  Chance 
and  President  Murjjhy  had  a  quarrel,  and 
the  manager  refused  to  play  and  offered  his 
stock  for  sale.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
which  resulted  in  the  I'oerless  Leader 
signing  a  four  years'  contract,  which  ex- 
pired this  fall. 

The  real  cause  of  the  disagreement  last 
fall  between  Murphy  and  Chance  has  not 
bf'en  made  public.  Many  reasons  have  been 
advanced,  but  they  are  unverified. 


SHE  IS  "  UPLIFTING  "  OKLAHOMA 

A  DARK-HAIRED,  bright-eyed  little 
*■  slip  of  a  woman  from  the  West  came 
to  New  York  the  other  day  and  imme- 
diately became  the  talk  of  the  town.  And 
it  might  be  added  that  she  came  T\nthout  a 
press  agent.  If  Kate  Barnard  had  brought 
one  with  her  or  sent  him  in  advance — 
which  would  have  been  out  of  her  line — he 
would  have  been  a  useless  appendage  in  the 
metropolis,  for  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  persons  interested  in  uplift 
work,  were  more  than  willing  to  give  her  all 
the  publicity  that  could  be  expected.  They 
had  already  heard  about  "Miss  Kate,"  as 
she  is  called  by  thousands  of  poor  children, 
underpaid  working  girls,  convicted  crimi- 
nals, and  other  beneficiaries  of  her  work  in 
Oklahoma,  and  were  anxious  to  find  out 
more,  and  then  to  pass  the  interesting 
story  on  to  those  who  had  not  heard.  Miss 
Barnard  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful "uplifters"  in  the  business,  and, 
altho  she  has  already  accomplished  wonders, 
her  j'outhfulness  would  indicate  that  her 
career  is  only  fairly  well  begun.  Her  in- 
teresting personality  and  some  of  the  things 
she  has  done  are  described  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  says  in  part : 

She  went  down  to  Arizona  for  a  holiday 
last  winter;  and  she  hadn't  been  there  a 
fortnight  before  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
prison-reform  fight.  She  didn't  get  the 
rest  she  went  for;  she  won  her  fight  instead. 

Miss  Barnard  came  to  New  York  for  lec- 
tures and  for  investigations.  "There  are 
some  things  I  must  know  about  the  way 
you  do  things  in  the  East,"  she  said,  "and 
your  men  here  tell  me  that  they  want  to 
know  about  the  way  we  are  doing  things  in 
the  West.  So  I'm  telling  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  I'm  looking  at  all  that  you've 
done.  That's  what  I'm  here  for.  And 
then" — she   confest,    girlishly,    "I    did — I 
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Aeep  the  throat 
dear  and  the  voice 
strong.  Singers  and 
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Shoe  Stretcher 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
|Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses  stop  hurting  and 
disappear  if  yen  r<Mii<>vf  the  caua<:.  The  Improved 
Family  Shoe  Stretcher,  the  grtatcal  d  'Vicc  of  tl'.e 
age  fur  foot-ease,  (Iwjk  at  tbe  picture),  stretches  the 
shoe  whertj  it  should  be  stretched.  Cures  coros,  bun- 
jons,  tender  spots  without  medicines  because 
it  removes  pressure,  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
,foot  trouble.  Makes  your  shoes  fit  perfectly 
and  wear  longer;  iimnediately  produces  ease 
and  comfort— eventually  perfect  feet. 
Lasts  a  life  time.  Endor3e<i  by  doctors  and  chi- 
ropodists. Made  in  two  sizes,  men'sand  women  a 
— in  ordering,  state  which  size  is  dccired  Price,  $2.00  delivered, 
money  back  If  dissatisfied.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet, 
giving  full  particulars  with  list  of  >MSt  things  f^r  f  -  t  '-.nifort. 
THE  PEDICURE  CO.,         Dept.  67,         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"  Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilUant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  $i  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
tlieir  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  ot  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  makea 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  ihem.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  ms  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
closes  the  book.    It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set-to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  some- 
times tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes 
known  as  "  Eihna.  C^iriery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  Mac- 
Manus, was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people — her  people.  With  the  pen  of 
an  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  book  "The  Peissionate  Hearts," 
a  treasure  for  any  one.     The  price  is  75  cents  postpaid. 

FINALLY,  have  a  wealth  of 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  mythol- 
ogy. The  wonderful  doings 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
such  indeed  they  are  in  large  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor;  the  miraculous  "quicken-tree,"  grown  from  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces  ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
flute-like  notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep  ;  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  the  old-time  heroes  ;  the  devotion 
of  friends  and  the  relentless  hate  of  enemies— all  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  legendary  past  of  this  picturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "  The  Passionate 
Hearts,'"  has  given  us  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
legend,  and  mythology  in  her  new  book  "In  the  Celtic 
Past."  The  stories  glow  with  warm  color  and  throb  with 
chivalrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Past."  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  The  Pass- 
ionate  Hearts,"  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 
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really  did  want  to  get  acquainted  with  New 
York." 

It  has  apparently  never  occurred  to  Kate 
Barnard  that,  for  her  own  sake,  people  and 
cities  might  "  want  to  get  acquainted  "  with 
her.  She  sees  nothing  at  all  extraordinary 
in  the  work  that  she  does,  or  even  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  the  most  powerful  person  in 
Oklahoma,  and  a  force  to  be  feared  in  Kan- 
sas and  Arizona,  and  other  States  besides. 

She  began  factory-investigation  work  at 
twenty  because  she  saw  something  to  do, 
and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  her  to  pitch  right  in  and  do  it. 
And  she  helped  draft  the  Oklahoma  con- 
stitution, and  to  make  the  young  State  the 
State  that  it  is. 

That  was  ten  years  ago.  Kate  Barnard 
and  her  father  had  come  eight  years  before 
to  Oklahoma— come  as  so  many  famihes  do, 
because  they  had  lost  their  money  and 
must  make  a  new  beginning  somewhere. 
The  girl's  mother  was  dead;  she  and  her 
father  were  all  alone.  And  when  he  ob- 
tained a  place  as  postmaster,  she  used  to 
help  him  about  the  office  when  she  was  Uttle 
more  than  a  child. 

Ten  5'ears  ago  every  one  who  wanted 
anything  in  Oklahoma,  Kate  Barnard  says, 
was  trjnng  to  put  what  he  wanted  into  the 
new  constitution.  "And  there  were  all 
the  poor,  and  the  helpless,  and  nobodj' 
fighting  for  them,"  she  said.  ."So  what 
was  I  to  do?" 

What  she  did  was  to  insist,  with  all  her 
girlish  enthusiasm,  that  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa should  make  some  provision  for  its 
helpless  folk.  She  argued  lustily  for  child- 
labor  bills  and  charity  work  and  prison  laws. 
Because  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  one 
else  to  do  it,  she  went  to  St.  Louis  herself 
and  studied  the  factory  life  and  the  factory 
inspection  there.  Then  she  went  to  Chi- 
cago, and  for  the  two  hardest  months  of 
her  by-no-means  easy  life  she  lived  -with 
the  women  and  children  who  worked  in 
mills  and  mines  in  and  near  the  western 
metropolis. 

Miss  Barnard  took  time  to  write  to  suc- 
cessTul  social  workers  all  over  the  country, 
and  ask  what  they  were  doing  and  what  she 
should  do.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
things  in  her  own  way,  but  she  was  also 
level-headed  enough  to  reaUze  that  a 
pioneer  in  a  new  field  can  not  overestimate 
the  value  of  the  experiences  of  older  and 
more  experienced  leaders  who  have  blazed 
other  trails.     We  read  on: 

She  is  an  eager,  intense,  fierj-  little  per- 
son i  she  talks  very  fast,  wath  gestures  and 
smiles  and  frowns  and  sometimes  with  tears 
too;  she  is  all  alive  with  enthusiasm,  and 
she  is  not  afraid  either  of  showing  her  feel- 
ings or  of  confessing  that  she  has  ' '  praj-ed  a 
great  deal"  about  her  work.  She  is  not  at 
all  aggressive;  she  is  sometimes  very  \i-ist- 
ful  when  she  talks  about  "her  boys"  in 
prison  and  "her  girls"  in  factories.  She 
talks  about  religion  and  brotherhood  as 
simply  as  a  child. 

Looking  at  her,  and  hstening  to  her,  ynth. 
her  tiny  face  and  her  ninety  pounds,  and 
her  five  feet  of  height,  her  big  eyes,  and  her 
earnest  young  voice,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  of  her  as  a  child,  and  then  one  re- 
members, with  a  sort  of  shock,  the  work 
that  she  has  done.  She  looks  like  a  school- 
girl; she  talks  like  an  ideahst;  she  is,  per- 
haps, a  visionar5%  but  she  works  wath 
practical  efficiency  and  common  sense^       | 


^    Finger  prints,  smudges,  etc.,  have  no  terrors  for  those  who  finish  their  walls  with 

|TRUS-CON  ASEPTICOTE 

^  Durable,  sanitary;  washable  with  soap  and  water.     Soft,  rich,  velvety 

in  texture.     Many  beautiful  colors.     Admirably  adapted  for 
stencilling.     The  modern  finish  that  satisfies  all  requirements. 
Write  for  our  new  Color  Book.     It  enables  you  to  devise  your  own  color  harmonies. 
Free  stencils,  too,  for  use  with  Asepticote 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES,  "I^Il^if'JSir" 

Waterproof ings — Dampproofings— Technical  Finishes 


^KAHN 
fBuildlns'^ 
Products 


Look  for  Our  Name  Whenever  You 
Exchange    Your    Empty    Gas    Tank 

There  are  two  causes— and  only  two— for  seeming  "short  measure"  of  gas  in  a  Prest-O-Lite. 


Either  it  was  not  filled  by  us. 

Or  the  pipe  lines  to  the  lamps  leak,  and  waste  gas. 
,  We  have  a  Branch  Office  and  Service  Station 
in  every  principal  city  which  will  gladly  test  your 
pipe-lines  for  leaks,  free.  So  will  any  dealer, 
anywhere. 

But  we  cannot  be  responsible  for  short  measure 
or  poor  gas  in  a  tank  not  filled  by  us.  Our  name 
is  your  protection.    Look  for  it ! 

Another  thing:  —when  you  exchange  y oiu-  empty 


tank,  make  sure  you  get  a  genuine  Prest-O-Lite 
in  return  for  it.  Anyone  who  slips  on  an  imita- 
tion, while  your  back  is  turned,  defrauds  you. 

The  genuine  Prest-O-Lite,  when  empty,  can  be 
immediately  exchanged  for  a  ful'  one,  anywho  f 
and  always.    Imitations  cannot. 

The   Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  \Tirrnt. 

Hranch  Offlcrs  and  Service  Stations  in 

all  principal  cities  from  coart  to  cmist. 

Exehange    A.gencie»    M  rer  y  ich  e  r  e 


no 
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The  Great  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  the 

Salt  River 
Valley,  Ar 

is  watering  a  farm 
for  you 

Not  a  big  farm,  perhaps,  but  an  orchard 
home  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  even  forty,  acres, 
if  you  feel  equal  to  the  undertaking.  And 
this  is  superlatively  good  land,  deep,  durable, 
rich  and  easily  worked,  the  kind  that  allows 
the  owner  to  ride  in  big  automobiles  and 
have  pianos  in  the  parlor. 

The  soil  is  prolific.  Every  acre,  intelli- 
gently handled,  will  produce  from  four  to 
ten  times  the  average  returns  of  the  best 
land  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  local  market 
takes  everything  raised  at  profitable  prices. 

You  who  look  to  the  West  for  a  home  can 
do  yourself  no  greater  benefit  than  to  inves- 
tigate the  money  making  opportunity  offered 
by  this  wonderful  valley,  with  its  twelve 
months'  growing  season. 

It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  most  highly 
mineralized  country  on  earth.  Miners  must  be 
fetl — hence  good  prices  for  all  produce. 

Kruit  ripens  early,  beating  other  sections  by 
from  twenty  to  sixty  days,  and  brings  "  top 
prices."  Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  fatten 
on  alfalfa  grown  here,  and  they,  too,  "top  the 
market." 

Land  watered  by  this  great  dam  may  be  had  at 
about  $150  an  acre  on  good  terms.  The  tremen- 
dous electrical  power  which  is  being  developed 
is  expected  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  main- 
tenance. 

If  you  want  to  locate  on  unsurpassed  soil,  in  a 
perfect  climate,  with  abundant  water,  splendid 
living  conditions,  and  a  market  that  will  take  all 
you  can  raise,  write  to  me  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  folder,  ''Arizona  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley." 

C.  L.  Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent 

Atchison,  Tope  kit  i6  Santa  Fe  Railway 

2339  Bailwa.v  Exchange,  Chicago 

I'll  gladly  give  you  also  full  information  re- 
garding Twice-a-month  Homeseekers'  Excur- 
sions. 


HMi<!!e«t.PMt<-8t,  Chi!«p.«t,Dur»ble,R«lla)>l« 

' Computing  Machine  C'vut  w:td«< 

Cirnefl  Autom«acany,  R«s«t«  iMtantaneouBlj 

EmiIj  rlftr,^!  ott  r«(t*.   *i'l<i   in    h»r"l  or    (ii«d  U,    D«k. 
Lat-or.?».,ng.  Mind-Rt«tiDg,  Self- Checking  I 

•AglTH3TYLE  CO.  SC1TE314  118  E.a..h  SuN  E  WVOM 


$5.00 

by  mail, 


Made  of 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 


Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  with  mohair 
fleece  linings  $4.50.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability you  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tanning: 
of  hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  and 
rug  making;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting  ;  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR   COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wh.ii  ••^Ils.^  Katf"-tt.s  lh«y  Im-khu  to 
call  ht*r  iM'OttUst'  slu!  wa.s  .so  younjc  and  so 
lilth — finished  ht-r  invi'stinutionrf  in  St. 
l.rfjui.-i  and  Cliifairo.  and  coinpU'tod  thi- 
h'tl^T.s  to  all  tlif  so<-iul  workirs,  shr  went 
back  to  Oklahoma  ami  went  on  the  stump. 
She  tulkt-<l  all  over  the  State;  she  talked  in 
halls,  and  she  talked  on  soap-boxes.  She 
made  forty-four  speeches  inside  of  three 
weeks. 

People  said  that  her  appeal  was  "largely 
IKTsonal,"  that  she  "swayed  the  emotions" 
of  her  hearers,  and  made  them  vote  for  a 
child-labor  bill  whether  they  wanted  to  or 
not;  and  she  replies  to  such  criticism 
that  that  was  exactly  what  she  had  been 
trying  to  do. 

What  with  speeches  and  investigations, 
and  personal  appeals,  Kate  Barnard,  alone 
and  unaided  in  her  own  State,  secured  97 
votes  of  the  11*2  at  the  constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  "her  constitution"  went 
through.  Judge  Lindsey  drafted  a  juvenile 
court  law  for  the  new  State,  at  "Oklahoma 
Kate's"  request;  A.  J.  McKelvey  went  out 
to  Oklahoma  to  help  Kate  Barnard  on  the 
Child  Labor  BiU.  The  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation sent  Samuel  Barrows  out  to  Okla- 
homa to  help  the  Oklahoma  girl  draw  up 
the  right  sort  of  prison  laws.  Into  the 
making  of  Oklahoma's  statehood  went 
compulsory  education,  the  prohibition  of 
child  labor,  prison  laws — the  things  that 
Kate  Barnard  put  there. 

And  she  saw  to  it  that  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  and  Corrections,  to 
which  she  was  elected  immediately  after  its 
creation,  was  no  mere  honor  with  a  nice 
little  pension  attached.  About  that  time 
she  was  offered  $2,500  a  year  to  take  a  busi- 
ness position,  but  her  friends  are  quite  sure 
she  would  have  declined  a  salary  four  times 
as  large  rather  than  give  up  the  public  career 
she  had  started  upon.     To  conclude: 

In  the  ten  years  that  have  passed  since 
Kate  Barnard  put  through  what  are  still 
known  as  "the  Kate  planks,"  and  helped 
to  make  her  State,  she  has  worked  harder 
than  ever,  not  only  in  Oklahoma,  but  in 
neighboring  States  as  well.  Kansas  knows 
her  because  of  her  merciless  exposures  of 
prison  and  mining  conditions  there  four 
years  ago;  Arizona  has  looked  to  her  for 
help.  And  lately  she  has  done  tremendous 
national  work  in  connection  with  the 
Prison  Labor  Committee's  "contract  labor  " 
activities.  She  has  even  joined  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  organized  the  work- 
men of  her  State.  And  she  succeeded  a 
short  time  ago  in  restoring  $2,000,000  to 
the  Indians  and  prosecuting  the  men  who 
tried  to  deprive  the  "Government's  wards " 
of  their  oU  lands. 

However  frankly  she  tells  you  that  she 
depends  on  prayer  to  win  her  success ;  how- 
ever far  out  on  the  seas  of  enthusiasm  her 
eagerness  may  sw^eep  her,  a  very  short  con- 
versation with  ' '  Oklahoma  Kate  "  is  enough 
to  convince  any  one  of  her  practical  good 
sense,  of  her  executive  ability,  of  the  solid 
ecomonic  basis  on  which  she  builds  her 
reforms.  She  aims,  she  says,  at  scientific 
statecraft;  she  w^ants  to  put  humanity  on 
the  leA'el  of  importance  with  finance  and 
law;  and  she  is  doing  it  by  the  simplest 
and  sanest  of  economic  methods. 

There  are,  among  other  possible  "cru- 
sades," two  things  of  which  the  young  State 


opticon 


is  the    most   efficient  and    economical 

stereopticon.   It  projects  brilliant,  sharply 

defined    pictures    from    ordinary    lantern 

slides',  and  can  be  arranged  also  for  opaque 

objects  direct,  such  as  photos  and  colored 

poit    cards.       Simple    in    operation,    very 

durable  in  construction,  moderate  in  price. 

For  sale  by  dealers. 

Write  for  Circular  83D  today.  Find  out  acme 
of  the  varied  ways  in  which  the  Balopticon 
can  be  used  m  churches,  schooU  and   homes. 

Bausch  £5"  [pmb  Optical  (g. 

NKW^VOk*  WAtHixi-.  TOM         CMiCACO  **■    »0  aocitc* 

u>..o.   ROOItSTta.N.Y.  '""'O'r 


KEITH'S  Big  $2.00  Offer 


Our  80-pagc  niontlilr 
mag  azi  lie.  KEITH'S  ~0a 
Home  Raildin^,**  for  a 
yoar  and  your  choice  of 
any  of  KEITH'S  famous 
$1.00  Plan  Books  givi  US 
views,  sizes,  costs,  etc. 

AU  for  subscription 
I  rice,  S3. 

S fleet  Your  Flan 
Book. 


215  Bungalows  and  Cottages. tl 

138  Attractive  Homes *1200-Sl800  tl 

186  ••  tl600-»2000  tl 

226         "  '•     »20OO-t25OO  tl 

191  ■'  '■     f2500-»3000  tl 

207  "  "     »3000-t4000  tl 

172  "  "     tWOO  and  up  *1 

250  Beautiful  Interiors tl 


M.  L.  KEITH,   430  McKnifht  Bld«.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


tivate  Water  Supply  Plants 


ANY  SEND    rOR    CATALOG 

iizt  KCWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY   CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANEE  .ILL. 


Trees — Plants— Vines 

In  small  or  large  lots  at  wholesale 

prices.    Catalog  and  Green's  Truit 

Book— FREE.      Green's  Nursery  Co. 

26  Wall  St.,  Kochester,  H.  T. 


arm  Mortgages 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $350,000.00 

St'iul  tor  descriptive  pamphlet  '"A"  and 
list  of  offering's  Interest  and  principal 
col  U'Cted  free.  Highest  references.  Clients 
in  32States.     Established  in  1883 


■  .J.  Laiwler  &  Co.  Grand  rorks.N.D. 


IS7s°ADANDI0c 

tor  cor  Special  Collection  of 
EXTRA  EARLY   NORTH* 
ERN  CROWN  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 

1  pkt  "Early  Bird"  Radish  •  lOe 

1  pkt  "May  King"  Lettuce    •     5c 

1  pkt  "Early  Market"  Red  Onion  •  5c 

1  pkt  "First  Of  All  Tomato"     •    lOe 

Full  Sized  Packets — New  Varieties. 

Also   our    1913    Illustrated   Garden 

Book  free  wltb  each  order. 

FARMERSEED&NUBSERVCO. 

548  3rd  Ave.,       Faribault,  Minn. 
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of  Oklahoma  stands  rspocially  in  need. 
They  are,  the  State  Charity  Commissioner 
says,  prison  reform  and  pure  milk.  The 
particular  sort  of  prison  reform  that  is 
sought  in  Oklahoma  is  in  the  "after  care" 
of  convicts  whoso  sentences  have  expired; 
the  need  for  pun-  milk  is  concentrated  in 
busy  Oklahoma  City,  where,  according  to 
social  workers,  thousands  of  children  have 
•suffered  in  the  last  year  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  really  good  milk.  To  the  ordi- 
nary onlooker's  mind,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  possible  connection  between 
nourishment  for  children  and  care  for  con- 
victs. It  has  remained  for  Miss  Barnard 
to  propose  a  solution  of  the  two  problems 
together,  and  to  give  pure  milk  to  the 
children  of  Oklahoma  City  by  putting 
Oklahoma's  convicts  to  work. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Any  More? — For  President  of  the  "  I 
Should  Worry  "  Club:  Mayor  Gaynor. 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Other  Means. — It  isn't  necessary  to 
have  an  automobile  to  run  down  one's 
neighbors. — Sail  Lake  Deserel  News. 


The  Sweet  Thing.—"  This  piece  of  lace 
on  my  dress  is  over  fifty  years  old." 

"  It's  beautiful.  Did  you  make  it 
yourself?  " — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Fortunate. — Uncle — "  I  understand  that 
young  Brown  is  utterly  ruined  by  specu- 
lation." 

Niece — "  How  lucky  that  we  agreed  to 
keep  our  engagement  secret." — Fliegende 
Blaeller. 


The  Rub. — "  He  says  his  poor  children 

need  another  mother." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  take  one  home?  " 
"  Seems  the  children  pay  the  rent,  and 

they   are  very  hard   to   convince." — New 

York  American. 


Easy  Figuring. — "  See  how  I  can  count, 
mama,"  said  Kitty.  "  There's  my  right 
foot.  That's  one.  There's  my  left  foot. 
That's  two.  Two  and  one  make  three. 
Three  feet  make  a  j^ard,  and  T  want  to  go 
out  and  play  in  it  !  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Encouraging. — "  I  can't  understand  how 
you  have  the  presumption  to  think  I  would 
permit  my  daughter  to  become  your  wife." 

"  It  does  seem  rather  surprizing,  I  sup- 
pose; but  cheer  up.  You're  not  half  as 
badly  upset  as  I  was  when  she  suggested 
it  to  me." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Reconcilable. — The  Duke  de  Roque- 
laure  was  told  that  two  ladies  of  the  court, 
had  a  quarrel  and  had  cast  all  kinds  of  in- 
vectives at  each  other.  "  Did  they  call 
each  other  homely?  "  asked  the  Duke. 

"  No,  my  lord  !  " 

'■  All  right;  then  I  will  see  that  they  be- 
come reconciled." — Life. 


Wish  Realized. — Le  Fanu,  in  his  "  Sev- 
enty Years  of  Irish  Life,"  tells  of  a  peasant 
who  said  to  a  gentleman: 

"  My  poor  father  died  last  night,  your 
honor." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,  now,"  answers  the 
other,  "  and  what  doctor  attended  him?  " 

"  All  !  my  poor  father  wouldn't  have  a 
doctor;  he  always  said  he'd  like  to  die  a 
natural  death." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


This  Visible  Burroughs  $225 


This  complete,  visible,  low  key- 
board, 7-column  Burrouy:hs  at$22S 
is  the  biggest  adding  machine  value 
ever  offered  forthe  business  requir- 
ing totals  not  exceeding  $100, 000-00 

For  adding,  subtracting,  multi- 
plying, and  dividing,  and  tabulating 
wide  sheets  up  to  12/^  inches- 
tor  any  kind  of  figure  work  within 
the  capacity  of  a  seven-column 
adding-listing  machine. 

The  illustration  shows  the  big  features 
— a//  the  printing  always  visible  in  easy 
reaching  range,  adding  dials  directly 
under   tlie   eye,  low   keyboard,  and   the 


speediest,  most  efficient  typewriter  car- 
riage ever  put  on  an  adding  machine. 

This  machine  is  ?l  Burroughs  irom  the 
designing  room  to  the  user's  office, 
built  in  the  Burroughs  factory,  of  the 
same  material,  with  the  same  wonderful 
machine  tools  and  by  the  same  trained 
workmen  who  have  built  a  reputation 
for  lifetime  service  into  other  Burroughs 
models. 

The  Burroughs  visible  line  of  ma- 
chines is  also  made  in  other  sizes  up  to 
ten  columns. 

Write  for  "A  Better  Day's  Profits" 
and  let  us  ship  a  machine,  express  pre- 
paid, from  our  nearest  office,  for  free 
trial.      No  cost  or  obligation. 


Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Kuroi)ean    Office, 
Stree;,  London,  E 


76    Cannon 
C.  Engluml 


Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines:  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  lo7V  keyboard 

visible-firinting  adding  machines — <S6  models  in  403  combinations  of  features — 

S/JO  to  $<)jO  in  United  Stales.     Easy  payments  if  desired. 


KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  BOO 


Send  for  our  big  ^"  ^^ 
Free  Poultry  Book  J"  WC 
und  Catalog.  Villa-  = — *-=- 


able  information  for  every  poultry 
raiser.  Contains  a  lieautitul  picture 
of  the  world  famous  "Peegv"— the 
$10,000  Hen.  and  tells  you  all  about 
the  great  Kcllerstrass  Plant,  and 
the  price  of  stock  and  eggs.  Send 
4c  to  pay  postage  and  yournameand 
address.     Write  for  it  today. 

Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm,  9418  Westport  Rd.,  Kansat  City,  Mo. 


"Th. 

Original 

Phono- 

craphie 

Method'" 


LANGUAGES 


CORTIN^HONE 


German — French — Eng^llsh — 

Italian  —Spanish 
or     any    otlier     latiguajc     Irarned 
quicklv   and    easily    by    the    Cor- 
liita-Phoue     Method     at   home. 
Wnic  for  free  booklet  today  ; 
easy  payment  plan. 
Cnrtina  Acadpniy  of  lian* 
jEruiijfcs,  933  Mecca  RIdg. 
ifi<M»  Rroadwaj,  corner 
4Sth  Sn-fpt.  N.  T. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

GOLD  EDGES 
For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 
50 C Per  Pack    AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 


AlR-CUSHiOnrimSM 

CONGRESS 

PIWINC  CARDS 

60$ 
COLO  coccs 

WUSPinncCuioCo 


1913 

OFFICIAL  RULES 
CARD  GAMES 

Moyle  up-to-date 


Sent  For  150  IN  Stamps 


PLAYING  CARDS 

CLUB  INDEXES 
In  use  in  all 
The  Civilized 
Countries  of 
The  World 
For  General  Play 
JVORY  OR  AIR-CUSKION  FINISH  25C  Per  Pack 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING   CARD   CO..  CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Not  too  far  even  for  the 
children  this  winter  if  you 
take  them  by  the  fast 

Union  Pacific — 
Salt   Lake  Route 

Something  to  interest  them  all  the 
way  and  everything  to  make  you 
and  them  safe  and  comfortable 
throughout  the  trip. 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

I.ess  than  three  days  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles, viaRiversideandSan  Ber- 
nardino. Through  sleepers  to  Pasadena. 

Electric  lighted  Dranxjtng  Room 
and  Compartment  Sleepers,  Li- 
brary and  Observation  Cars — 
Double  track.  Automatic  elec- 
tric block  safety  signals. 

The  ideal  route  for  Winter  travel. 
Write  today  for  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  about  California.  We  will 
tell  you  about  rates  and  help  you  plan 
your  trip.     Address 

Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Room  ir 
Omaha,  Neb. 


eandT% 


The  soundest  of  all  investment  secu- 
rities is  a  First  Mortgage  on  im- 
proved farm  or  city  property. 

Thiscompanyhasbeenbuyingand  sell- 
ing mortgages  for  20  years  without 
the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  any  client. 

The  ideal  inceitmenl  for  savings. 
Ask  for  List  No.  503. 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklcthoina 


furelKU 

DiH'fmlMtr  .'U). — Arcortllnti  to  an  oftlcial  report, 
the  (leuth  rate  in  Kuiwltt  last  year  was  31  pfr 
l.tKM)  |>o|Julatl(jn.  tho  hlxlit^st  in  the  world. 
.\lfroU  von  KldiTlun-Wafohter.   Forciijn  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Uerman  Empire,  dies  at  Stuttgart. 

Uometitic 

W.^.SUINOTON 

DecembiT  •{  1 . — Oiu-  trade  treaty  with  Russia 
expij-es. 

January  2. — Senator  J.  \V.  Railey.  of  Texas, 
delivers  a  fai'ewell  address  assailin;;  his  ene- 
mies and  the  progressive  trend  In  the  national 
Ciovernment. 

Gener.\l 

December  27. —  President-elect  Wil.son  visits 
Staunton,  V'a.,  his  birthplace. 

December  28. — Thirty-eight  of  the  forty  labor- 
union  officiaLs  indicted  in  tlie  dynamite  con- 
spiracy case  are  convicted  at  Indianapolis. 

Oovei-nor  Wilson  speaks  at  Staunton. 

December  29. — President  Taft  reaches  Key  West 
on  his  way  home  from  Panama. 

Thirty-three  of  the  men  convicted  in  the  dyna- 
mite conspiracy  case  at  Indianapolis  are  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary, five  of  the  38  found  guilty  by  the 
jury  bein^  freed  by  Judge  Anderson. 

Robert  Leo  MacCameron,  the  artist,  dies  at 
his  home  in  New  York. 

Dec<-mber  30. — Between  75,000  and  100,000 
garment  workers  in  New  York  walk  out  be- 
cause their  demand  for  better  wages  and 
improved  shop  conditions  is  refused. 

December  31. — The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion announces  its  intention  to  build  a  .S20,- 
000,000  plant  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  opposite 
Detroit. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs  sells  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  to  C.  H.  K.  Curtis  and  John  Gribbel. 

Cipriano  Castro,  formerly  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  is  stopt  at 
Ellis  Island  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

January  1. — The  parcel-post  service  begins. 

The  following  Governors  are  inaugurated :  Con- 
necticut— Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Democrat; 
Massachusetts — Eugene  N.  Foss,  Democrat; 
Minnesota — Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  Republican; 
South  Carolina— Coleman  L.  Blease,  Demo- 
crat; Tennessee — Ben  W.  Hooper,  Republican- 
Fusion;  Texas — O.scar  B.  Colquitt,  Democrat; 
Utah — William  Spry,  Repubhcan;  Wisconsin 
— Francis  E.  McGovem,  Republican;  Rhode 
Island — Aram  J.  Pothier,  Republican;  Colo- 
rado— Elias  M.  Ammons,  Democrat;  Dela- 
ware— Charles  R.  Miller,  Republican;  Florida 
— Park  Trammell,  Democrat;  Idaho — JohnM. 
Hajnes,  Republican;  Illinois — Edward  F. 
Dunne,  Democrat;  Indiana — Samuel  M.  Ral- 
ston, Democrat;  Iowa — George  W.  Clarke, 
Republican;  Michigan — Woodbridge  N.  Fer- 
ris, Democrat;  Missouri — Elliott  W.  Major, 
Democrat;  Montana — Samuel  "V.  Stewart, 
Democrat;  Nebraska — John  H.  Morehead, 
Democrat;  New  York — WUliam  Sulzer,  Demo- 
crat; North  CaroUna — Locke  Craig,  Demo- 
crat; North  Dakota — Louts  B.  Hanna,  Re- 
publican; Ohio — .James  H.  Cox,  Democrat; 
South  Dakota — Frank  M.  Byrne,  Republican; 
Washington — Ernest  Lister,  Democrat;  West 
Virginia — Dr.  H.  D.  Hatfield,  Republican- 
Progressive. 

January  2. — United  States  Senator  Jeff  Davis, 
of  Arkansas,  dies  at  Little  Rock. 
Samuel  D.  Felker,  Democrat,  is  elected  Gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire  by  a  fusion  vote  of 
Democrats  and  Progressives  in  the  legislattire. 

In  return  for  the  support  of  the  Progressives, 
the  Democrats  help  to  elect  W.  J.  Britton,  Pro- 
gressive, Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  strike  of  knitting-mill  employees  at  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  ends  with  the  acceptance  by  the 
strikers  of  compromise  terms  proposed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
The  unskilled  laborers,  most  of  whom  are 
women,  are  to  receive  the  same  wages  under 
the  54-hour  law  as  when  they  worked  sixty 
hours  a  week. 

All  of  the  men  sentenced  in  the  dynamite  case, 
except  H.  S.  Hockin,  obtain  writs  of  error 
preparatory  to  testing,  in  the  LTnited  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  legality  of  the  verdict. 

R.  S.  Sheridan.  C.  O.  Bronson,  and  A.  R. 
Cruzen,  connected  with  a  Progressive  news- 
paper at  Boise,  are  given  ten  days  in  jail  and 
fined  $500  each  on  contempt  charges  growing 
out  of  editorial  criticism  of  the  Idaho  Court  of 
Appeals  for  barring  Progressive  electors  from 
the  ballot  last  November. 

January  3. — James  R.  Keene,  financier  and  turf- 
man, dies  in  New  York. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thit  column,  to  deride  quetlioai  concerning  the  conecl  ute- 
o(  vvoidt,  the  Funk  Ac  W«gn«Ut  Standard  Dictionary  u  Con- 
lulted  at  arliiler. 

Reailem  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications 


"B.  M.  H,"  White  Plains,  N.  V.— "Is  It  cor- 
rect to  use  the  word  'shattercxl'  In  connection 
with  such  words  as  visions,  dreams,  ideals,  etc.?" 

It  is  correct.  Visions,  dreams,  ideals  may  be 
thought  of  as  standing  before  one  in  the  form  of  a 
picture  or  tableau,  which  may  fall  away  in  frag- 
ments, be  dissipated,  or  be  destroyed. 

"W.  A.  J.,"  Newport  News,  Va.--"  Please  stat* 
whether  the  following  sentence  is  grammatically 
wrong:    'The  girls  I  was  with  did  not  take  it." " 

The  sentence  is  correct.  It  does  not  please  the 
ear  because  of  the  repetition  of  sounds:  "girb  I 
w&s  ti'ith."  Tho  longer  form,  "girls  with  whom 
I  was"  sounds  better,  but  otherwise  is  no  improve- 
ment. 

"W.  W.,"  Manhattan,  Kan. — "Kindly  advise 
me  whether  'summer'  and  'winter"  should  be 
written  or  printed  with  capital  letters." 

No,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  using 
capitals. 

"W.  T.  M.,"  Gillett,  Ark. — "Please  state 
whether  'were'  is  correct  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, and  give  reasons:  'I  wish  I  had  a  collar 
that  were  smaller.'  " 

No;     use   "was." 
smaller  collar." 


i 


Better   still,    say    "had    a 


"G.  C,"  Mascoutah,  lU. — The  English  word 
"hall"  is  not  derived  from  the  German  word 
"  haUe  " ;  one  is  as  old  as  the  other,  and  they  come 
from  a  common  ancestor.  The  German  word 
"TurnhaUe"  may  be  used  in  its  German  form  in 
English,  or  it  may  be  changed  to  English  form  as 
"TumhaU." 

"A.  P.."  Greenville,  S.  C— "(1)  Please  tell 
me  when  to  use  'was'  and  'were,'  'ought'  and 
'should,'  and  cite  examples.  (2)  In  conversa- 
tion, do  you  speak  'to'  or  'with'  a  perSon?  (.'<) 
Is  the  following  sentence  grammatically  correct: 
'The  scenery  is  wondrously  beautiful'?  " 

(1)  Use  "was"  when  "I,"  "he,"  "she,"  or 
"it"  could  stand  as  the  subject,  except  in  a  clause 
which  makes  an  assmnption  contrary  to  fact. 
In  such  a  clause,  and  further  in  every  passage 
where  "you,"  "we,"  "they"  could  stand  as  the 
subject,  use  "were."  "/,  he.  she.  it  was  there"; 
"If  I  were  there"  (but  I  am  not);  "You  were 
there";  "If  you  were  there"  (whether  you  were 
or  were  not);  "If  I  was  there"  (conceding  that  I 
was).  "Ought"  is  stronger  than  "should.  " 
Which  you  should  use,  or  ought  to  tise,  depends 
upon  your  own  feeling.  (2)  "Speak"  means  "to 
communicate  with  another  orally,"  "to  converse 
with  another."  In  this  sense  it  may  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  "with."  But  in  the  sense  of 
"to  address  another"  it  should  be  followed  by 
"to."     (3)  The  sentence  is  correct. 

"H.  J.  S.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "Please  state 
whether  the  verb  'are'  is  used  correctly  in  the 
following  sentence:  'Whereas  the  second  party 
desires  the  use  of  a  driveway  500  feet  long,  of 
which  200  ft.  are  on  land  of  the  first  party  and 
300  ft.  are  on  land  of  the  second  party.'  " 

The  puzzUng  question  arises  because  the  sen- 
tence does  not  show  whether  "which"  looks  to 
•'driveway"  as  its  antecedent  or  to  "500  feet." 
One  would  say,  "  200  feet  of  the  driveway  is  on  the 
land  of  the  first  party";  but  200  feet  of  the  600 
feet  are  on  the  land,"  etc.  On  the  whole,  the 
writer  appears  to  say,  "a  driveway  500  ft.  long. 
of  which  driveway  200  ft.,"  etc.;  and  the  Lexicog- 
rapher would  use  "is." 

"R.  H.  L.,"  Cobalt,  Ont.--"(l)  Is  the  verb 
'lay'  correctly  used  in  the  following  sentence: 
'  Under  those  conditions  I  do  not  want  the  letters 
to  lay  on  your  desk'?  (2)  Which  is  correct:  'By 
his  conversation  he  inferred  that  a  certain  thing 
would  happen,'  or  '  By  his  conversation  he  inti- 
mated that  a  certain  thing  would  happen '  7  " 

(1)  One  should  say,  "The  letters  to  lie  on  your 
desk."  The  verb  to  lay  is  a  transitive  verb  mean- 
ing "to  make  or  cause  to  lie."  (2)  "From  A's 
conversation  B  inferred  that  a  certain  thing, 
would  happen  ";  or  "In  A's  conversation  he  [i.e., 
A]  intimated  that  a  certain  thing  would  happen." 
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Clci^si  riccl    Col  u  iiins 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
l'>r  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tima  Patent' and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
tree,  .lend  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
latentability.  \Ve  advertise  your  patent  lor 
><ile  .It  our  expense.  Esiablislied  16  years 
.Address  Chandi.kb  &  C'handleb,  Patent 
.Attorneys,  942  F  Street,   Washington,   D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
i  ir  patents  procured  tliroiish  me.  3  books 
rt.th  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
K.  l!.0wen.45Owen  Bldg.,WasbiMgtoi\.D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Higliest  references, 
hest  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
)r  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Colk- 
«\N.  Pat.  Lawyer, 624  K St. Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Facts  about 
f'ri'fs.  Rewards,  Inventions  IVanted,  etc. 
Send  10  cts.  postage  for  valuable  books. 

R.  S.  K  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dcpt.  eS.Washingtor.,  D.C.  Established  1866 

REAL  ESTATE 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS 
Locate  on  a  Southeastern  Farm.  Profitable 
inds$lCto  t;<Oan  acre— easy  terms.  Poultry, 
ruck,  and  fruit  pay  J.'iO  to  J300  an  acre.  Un- 
:xcellcd  living  conditions.  Land  lists  and 
he  ".Southern  Field  '  magazine  free. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Rail- 
way, Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Wales  and  Iron  Mountain 

Subtropical  Florida's  most  picturesque 
L-iiioii.  New  modern  hotel  now  open.  Splen- 
iid  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  autoing.  Un- 
ipoiled,  elevated  lake  front  homesites  and 
racts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  midwinter 
lardening,  for  sale.  Low  cash  prices.  Write 
or  "astrated  booklet  and  map.  LAKE 
.VALLS  LAND  CO..  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

I)K  LAND.  FLORIDA.  Healthful, 
ic.mtiful,  progressive.  An  ideal  winter  re- 
.ort:  best  all  year  'round  town.  Information 
md  descriptive  literature  from  Secretary, 
r'.usiness  League,  De  Land.  Florida. 

-A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
'le  .Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
us  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
hildren  for  their  benefit. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUI  DE  HOOK,  and  WH  AT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
IHH^L.AR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

FOR  SALE.  Controlling  interest  in  well 
established  HARDWOOD  LUMBER 
MANUFACrURlNc;  CO.  Senior  partner 
wishes  to  retire.  Address  C.  W.  VOUNO, 
Times  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


"  FOREST  HOME"  VIRGINIA  HAMS. 
From  conifed  yearling  pigs.  Cured  on  the 
farm  by  the  old  Southern  method.  Tender 
and  inhnilely  more  tasiy  than  the  packing- 
house kind.  8  to  16  lbs.  36c.  lb.  Shipped  any- 
where. Freight  paid  on  100  lbs.  "  Forest 
Hoine" Country  .Saus,ige.  Clean, wholesome, 
delicious.  .Made  from  little  pigs  and  pure 
spices.  In  o,  10.  '20  or  50  lb.  boxes.  Each 
pound  wrapped  in  parchment.  20c.  lb. 
Forest  Home  Farm  Purcellville,  Va. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps    water    oy    water    power— no     atten- 
tion—no exnense — 2  ieet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..21!)7  Trinity  HIdg..  New  York 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


RESEARCH  and  ClippingService;  all  wants 
supplied.  Briefs  for  debates,  outlines  for 
speeches  and  club  papers,  clippings,  extracts, 
statistics,  data  of  all  kind.  Revision  of  M.SS, 
literary  assistance.  Bureau  of  Research, 
New  Albany,  Indiana. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS" 


AGENTS' PRICES.  One  machine  at  whole- 
sale price  to  introduce  our  goods.  Bargains 
in   every    make.     Type\witers  for    55.00  up. 

Stand.\rd  Tvi'ewriter  Exchange 
23  Park  Row  New  \'ork 


Kennel    Di  recto  ri| 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

he  only  weekly  in  .America  devoted  excju- 
ively  to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

AIREDALES 

AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

rhe  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
ud  jiown  stock  for  sale.  M  I  can't  please 
ou,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
•).  J    BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buy  an  Airedale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  Inaddition  tobeingperfecthomeguards. 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  .A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $'25  to  $50,  according  to  quality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  59lh  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directorj-,  Literary  Digest. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorg 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring   Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.  Small  parties. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOUKS 

Ray.mond  &  WhitcombCo.,  Agents 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 
Hoston        New  York      Phila.      Chicago 


CiASPARILLA  INN  I'lVlt-n."! 

'irat  Seuon       First  Class       Write  for  Booklet 

everything  New  and  Modern.      Opens 
anuary  1st.     Under  Management  of 

MR.  FRANK  H.  ABBOTT 
rhrough  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeper  leaves  Jack- 
oni-ille  daily  g. 30  P.M. .arrives  Boca  Grande 
lext  day  i  p  M.    Beautiful  Gulf  Beach,  Surf 
■Jathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hunting. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours 
for  1913?  They  cover  three 
distinctive  grades  of   travel. 


EUROPE 

KALTER  H,  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  Boston 


BOOK  NOW 

By  "  .S.S.  BERMUUI  AN. ' '  the  ship  that 
brought  Pre.sident-Elect  Wilson  home 
in  record  time  of  40  liours.  Sails  every 
Wednesday. 

For  full  information  apply  to  A.  E.  OUTER- 
BRIDGE  &  Co.,  Agents  Qnebec  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd., 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 

^m^^i^m  University  Travel 

THE  MKDITEKKANEAN 
THE  NILE 
PALESTINE 
GREECE 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  A  thena  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
SenJ/or  illustrated  annotincetiient. 
BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 
New  York  Office  2'25  Fifth  Ave. 


Travel  aixl  Pesorf  Directorij 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 

TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Comfort  and  CoiiveiiietK  e 
Witliout  a  Crowd 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Panam.i.  Inca  Knipire,  .Andes  ;  Jan. '.'5, 
P'cb.  8,  -.'2,  June  28. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry  Blossom  Tour,  Trans-.Sibcrian 
Route  Optional.     Feb.  15,  Mar.  15. 

ALGERIA 

Short  Tour, Feb.  19;Long  Tour, Mar.  15. 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Italy  and  Riviera,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  5. 
Provence  and  Pyrenees,  Feb.  19. 
.Spain  ,ind  Portugal,  .Apl.  25. 
Automobile  Tour,  April  12 

Raymond-U'hitcotnb  Travel  Service 

Me  am  the  Hest  of  Everything 

J  J  i'cars  0/  K.xperience 

Send  for  Book  that  interests  you 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

306   Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1005  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 
632  S.Michigan  Boulevard, Chicago 


TRAVEL   WITH   DUNNING 

EUROPE— all  routes  at  frequent  dates. 
OYPT&  Palestine— Every  month  until  July 
World's  Sunday  School  ConTeotioD,  Zorich. 
Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  than  of- 
ficial prices.  .Japan,  China  and  Around 
the  World.  March  (short).  Sept  and  Nov. 
(long).  Motor  tours  and  Independent  travel. 
Individual  arrangements  for  individual  needs. 

11.  W.   l>t;.\!VI!%<i  .1-  1:0. 
102  Conf-regational  Honse     .    -    .     Koston,  Mass. 
Spreekles-Call  HIdg.        ....    -     San  Kranrhro 


EUROPE 

and  the 

NORTH    CAPE 

Miir.l5(Autol.'22;  Apr.'26and  frequentl.v later. 
Little  groups  with  exceptioniil  leadersfiip. 
Japan  Cherr.v  Blossom  Tour,  March  22. 
Ct.tRK'S  TOUKS,      Times  BoUding,     KEtT  TORE 

rligh-Class  Con- 
ducted Parties 

SEND  FOR  DAY  BY  DAY" 
ITINERARIES 

De  Potter  Tours  Co.  (?*?.!;) 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


To  Europe 


Europe 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
J.inuarjr  to  Ju- 
ly. Best  routes. 


$260 


est  m.iiianenieiu.  best  testimonials,  and  ttie 
lowest  uru-es  in  the  world. 

TbeTEMPLETOURS.8  Beacon  St.  .Boston. Mass. 


Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

Si.xth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet 
The   Dean  Tours,  161   Devonshire   St.,  Boston 


^K^OAJT 


t.     TCXJ  Fl  S 


IS^VEDEN  AND  DENMARK  y 

SCANDIINAVI/XIN  TRAVEL  BCIREAO 

IS  BROADWAy.  OElML.AOENCy.  MEWyORKCIT» 


EOYIT.  PAIESTI.NE,  «REECE.   Feb    15-.\iiiil  ii. 
Small   select  party   cniidiicted   by  Professor  Libby. 
Thorough,  leisurely    lu.xarious.       Summer  tours  to 
EUROPE.     Organizers  wanted. 
LIBRT  TRIVEI,  CLUB     -      SP.4RT.tXBURG.  S.  C. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  \Vx^yy»  j 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  7naps. 
Johnson  Tonrs,  210  E.  Preiton  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
P.H.NE  TOIRS.    <il,E.NS  K.H.I.S.  N.  T. 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

-April  12  to  Naples.     Other  sailings  June 
and  July.  E.W. Van Dusen,  542  W.  124 St..  N.Y. 


YOU  KNOW  A  MAN  who  has  Kidney 
Trouble  (many  have),  tell  him  of  F"AV- 
WOOD  1K)T  SPRINGS  in  NEW  M  I- X- 
ICO.  'Twill  benefit  him  and  make  a  fri.  nd 
for  you.     Booklet.    T.  C.  McDEKMDTT. 


WEST  INDIES  AND  PANAMA 

Cuba.  Jamaira.  Panama  (3  days),  Hayti,  Santo 
Domingo.Porto  Rico.  Two  small. select  parties.  V.y.- 
perienced  conductor.  Strictly  firstclass  throii?lioMt. 
Exceptionally  interesting  itinerary.  Few  vacancies. 
Sailing:  January  25th  and  February  22nd. 
ALTHOUSE  TOURS  CO.,       13S6  Wslont  St.,  Phlla 


Around 
the  World 

F  roll!  .^,111  i'  latK  i^to  he 

B.  Uiid.iys-    .ti«J.".()  ui> 

iiicludinK  all  necessary 

expenses. 


t^h° Panama  Canal' 

West  Indies,  ISernuida  and 
the  Spanish  Main. 

7  CRUISES   liy  S.   S.  Vic 

toria  Lnise  and  the  S.  S. 
.\Ioltke  during  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mar.  and  Apl. 

S.  S.  CINCINNATI 

(,17,00c  Tons)  2<)  days  from 
New  York  Feb.  1st.  acriiises 
from  New  Orleans,  Jan  23, 
Feb.  10,  by  S  S.  K-ronprinz- 
e^isin  Cecilie. 

Weekly  Tours 

to  JAMAICA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cnba,  Hay  ti.Colombia.Costa  Rica 

by  -I'KINZ-'  and  other 

steamers  of  otir 

ATLAS  SERVICE 


Write  for  full  information 
Hamburg-American   Line 

1-45  Broadway, 

Boston,  Philc 
Pittsbi 


\ 


The.  Riviera 
IxAL-sr 

and    E  G-"V"1»T" 

ADRIATIC  ^  CEDRIC 

The  Largest  Mediterranean 
Steamt-rs 

JAN  21,  FEB.  18,  MAR.  4 

Five  Thoasand  Miles  of  Delight 

Panama  Canal 

VTcstImdigs 

and  South  America 

LAURENTIC  ^  MEGANTIC 

Two  Lar^;' St  iind  Newest  in 
the  Trade 

JAN.  22,  FEB.  8,  FEB.  22 

28  and  29  Day>.    $175  and  Upward 

Passenger  Department 

9  BROADWAY        NEW  YORK 


HAUTAUQU 


lORIENTALTOURSl 

^Sailing   Jan.    21,   Jan.    30  and    Feb.  18.  lMl;i 

The  finest  obtainable  throughout. 

."Special  Comfort  Tour,  EGYPT  and  PALES- 

TINE,  May  10,  J470:  Four  Sunday  School 

Convention  Tours:  Fifteen  Tours  to  Europe. 

Nonvay  and  Russia. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


l'er.«oii:illy    Condiictod    Piii-li<>»  in 

M:iv.  June  iinil  Jiilv  (o  tlii> 
CO\TI.\E.\T  .tVU  BICltliiill    ISI.KS 
\OI(n\%V.  SWIOIIKV  Ai  »K.\.1I.%I(K 

SFNn  FOR   ITINER.\RIES 
W-V  have  unequalled  facilities /or  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
jVriv  y'ork  or  Boston.     Write  for  any  in- 
fortnation  pertaining  to  travel. 

George  E.  .Marsters 

248  Washington  t^t..  Boston    31  W.  30th  St  .  N   Y 
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THE    LITERARV    DIGEST 


January  11.  1913 


A  Sensational  Trio 


V  of  Truck  Tires 


The  Goodyear  Demountable  Cushion  Truck  Tire 
The  Goodyear  ^M?r  Solid  Demountable  Truck  Tire 
The  Goodyear  Individual  Block  Truck  Tire 

Four  Other  Great  Special  Service   Truck   Tires 

We  offer  seven  great  truck  tires.  Three  of  these  tires,  noted 
ahove,  have  created  a  sensation.  Truckmen  ever3'where  are  talk- 
ing ahout  them.  But  we  beHeve  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  public  will  come  to  know  and  like  equally  well  the 
other  four.  All  seven  of  these  tires  embod}'  the  combined  ideas  of 
the  world's  greatest  tire  experts.  Hundreds  of  tests  have  proved 
each  to  be  the  most  serviceable  tire  vet  built  of  its  kind. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


Motor  Truck  Tires— S.  A.  E.  Standard 


Goodyear 
Demountable  Cushion  Truck  Tire 

Here's  the  most  sensational,  the  most  wonder- 
ful truck  tire  that  has  ever  been  invented — a  tire 
that  has  almost  pneumatic  resiliency,  yet  is  dur- 
able enough  for  trucks. 

High  speed  trucks,  from  one  ton  up,  as  well  as 
heavier  slow  moving  trucks  requiring  greater 
resiliency  than  could  be  given  by  solid  rubber 
tires,  are  both  using  this  tire  to  wonderful  ad- 
vantage. The  tire  is  very  nearly  as  easy  riding 
as  the  properly  inflated  pneumatic.  And  is  so 
durable  we  can  guarantee  it  for  io,ooo  miles. 

Resilient  But  Puncture  Proof 

In  the  cut  above,  note  how  the  astonishing 
re^liency  of  this  tire  is  obtained. 

The  dual  treads  give  easily  to  road  irregulari- 
ties. And  the  notchefs  minimize  skidding.  The 
slantwise  bridges  on  the  sides  act  as  hinges, 
permitting  a  natural  displacement  of  the  rubber. 
And  the  undercut  sides,  or  pockets,  provide 
space  for  the  displaced  rubber. 

The  result  is  a  degree  of  resiliency  that  per- 
mits high  speed  yet  safeguards  the  motor  against 
vibration,  jar,  and  crystallization  of  parts.  Means 
tire  economy.     Prolongs  life  of  truck. 

And  the  tire  is  demountable.  Fastened  on  the 
Goodyear  Way  and  with  a  steel  sub-base,  hard 
rubber  base  and  soft  rubber  tread  all  vulcanized 
together,  this  tire  can't  creep,  loosen,  fly  off  or 
cause  trouble  of  any  kind. 


Goodyear 

10,000  Mile  Solid  Demountable 

Truck  Tire 


This  is  a  capital  tire  for  slow  moving,  heavy 
duty  trucks.  It  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
easily.     A  io,ooo  mile  guarantee  goes  with  it. 

This  tire  practically  ends  breakdowns  and  tire 
troubles  of  all  kinds. 

If  you  want  to  remove  a  tire,  no  longer  do  you 
have  to  seek  a  tire-applying  station — no  longer 
do  you  have  to  send  away  the  wheel.     Jack — 


wrench — one  of  .  your  men — and  off  come  the 
flange  rings  and  wedges — and  then  the  tire  ! 
And  the  tire  goes  on  just  as  easily. 

Like  the  Goodyear  Demountable  Cushion, 
this  tire  is  so  made  that  it  caii't  creep  or  cut  at 
the  base.  And  the  soft  rubber  tread  makes  it 
resilient.     Single  or  dual  tread. 


Goodyear 
Individual  Block  Truck  Tire 


This  tire  is  for  heavy  trucks  requiring  excep 
tional  traction  for  drive  wheels;  and  is  non-skid. 

The  Goodyear  Individual  Block  Tire  has  this 
big  advantage  over  all  others.  Each  block  is 
held  in  place  by  its  own  fastening.  If  you  want 
to  remove,  replace  or  adjust  a  block  you  can  do 
it  without  disturbing  any  other  block  or  group 
of  blocks,  as  is  necessary  with  other  makes. 

So  perfect  adjustment  of  each  block  is  at  all 
times  possible  and  base  cutting  or  working  loose 
is  eliminated. 

Wrench — thumb  clamp— that's  all  that's  needed 
to  remove  these  blocks— and  to  put  them  on  again . 


Highest  grade  rubber — tough,  yielding.  Rides 
smoothly  as  continuous  tread. 

Four  Other  Master- Made  Truck  Tires 

The  Goodyear  Solid  Metal  Base  Truck  Tire 
for  heavy  service  where  the  demountable  fea- 
ture is  not  desired. 

The  Goodyear  Solid  No-Rim-Cut  Truck  Tire 
for  light  package  and  delivery  cars. 

The  Goodyear  Solid  Clincher  Truck  Tire  for 
light  delivery  or  high  speed  trucks  fitted  with 
standard  clincher  rims. 

The  Goodyear  Solid  Side  Flange  Truck  Tire. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  TRUCK  TIRE  BOOK 

Tells  all  about  these  wonderful  tires,  also  about  Goodyear  Ser-uice — the  most  perfect  service  yet  offered  tire  buyers.     If  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  which  tire  to  use,  consult  our  experts.      We  believe  we  can  help  you  to  save  money.     You  will  be  under  no  obligation.     Write  at  once. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY     -     - 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits.  Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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TOPICS      OF      THE       DAY 


"CORNERS"  FORBIDDEN   BY  THE  SHERMAN  LAW 


CONSPIRING  TO  CORNER"  the  market  in  cotton  or 
other  comjiiodities  entering  into  interstate  trade  is  a 
crime  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  Altho  that 
law  has  been  on  llie  statute  hooks  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  not  until  last  week 
was  its  applicability  to  "cor- 
ners" established  by  a  rulinfr 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — a  ruling  hailed  1>\ 
some  editors  and  correspond- 
<>nts  as  the  most  far-reachiuK 
application  of  the  Sherman 
Act  ever  made.  One  paper 
characterizes  it  as  "the  con- 
sumers' Magna  Charta,"  and 
Attorney-General  Wickersham 
is  quoted  as  declaring  that  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  can  be  solved  under  this 
decision,  because  "the  Govern- 
ment will  be  empowered  to 
l>reak  up  any  comer  on  food 
products  that  may  be  at- 
tempted." According  to  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  "there  are 
only  a  few  decisions  in  the 
whole  history'  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  have  meant  so 
much  as  permanent  influences 
on  American  life  and  on  Amer- 
ican thought."  Among  the.se 
few  it  mentions  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury  vs.  Madison  (180.S),  which 
(established  court  control  over 
executive  departments;  of  Mc- 
Culloch  rs.  Maryland  (1819), 
which  fixt  the  supremacy  of 
Federal  law  over  State  law; 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  (1857), 
which  protected  slave  prop- 
erty; the  Legal  Tender  decision  of  18(W.  and  the  later  Income 
Tax  decision. 


Cfpyritrlit.Hl  by  tlic  Intoriiational  News  Sorviri'. 

JAMES   .V.   PATTEX 

Whose  cotton  ojiorations  of  1910 
Court  niline.  making  "corners' 


The  verdict  outlawing  "corners"  is  tlic  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's appeal  from  demurrers  sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  (Jovernment  against  .lames  A.  Patten  and  his 
associates  for  their  a^'tivities  in  the  cotton  market  in  1910.    This 

case,  l>rought  under  the  crimi- 
nal clause  of  the  Sherman  Law. 
has  never  been  tried,  owing  t<» 
the  crt'orts  of  the  defendants' 
lawyers  to  have  if  dismissed 
on  (leniiuTers.  As  a  result  of 
tlie  Sui)reme  (^ourt  ruling  it 
now  goes  hack  to  the  lower 
coiirl  for  trial. 

The  lower  court  had  divided 
that  llie  acts  chargi'd  against 
the  defendants  are  jiot  de- 
nounced as  criminal  by  tin- 
Sherman  Law.  The  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  they  are. 
This  niHng,  deli\ered  l\v  ,lus- 
tice  Van  Di'\anter.  with  Chid" 
.Justice  White.  Justice- Lurton. 
and  Justice  Holmes  dissenting, 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 


"  Each  of  the  coimts  in  ques- 
tion charges  the  defendants 
and  others  with  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  '  in  restraint  of  and 
to  restrain,'  by  the  method 
therein  described,  'trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several 
States'  in  the  supply  of  cotton 
available  during  the  year  ended 
September  1,  1910,  such  supi)iy 
consisting  of  all  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  Southern  States 
in  that  year  and  the  cotton  left 
oAer  from  prior  years 

"The  offense  charged,  then, 
is  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  through  the  operation  of 
a  "corner." 

"We    come,     then,     to     the 


have  now  borne  fruit  in  a  .Sui)renu' 
■  illegal  under  the  Antitrust  Law. 


question  whether  a   conspiracy  to  run  a  corner  in  the  availal»le 
supi)ly   of    a    staple   commodity,    sucli    as    cotton,  normail\"  a 
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riii:    LiTKi^Ain     i)I(;est 


Jiiuuaiv  IH,  191.'J 


^,  l:    ill.    Slal.  3,  illlll   tiuTfl)\    t    < 

,  ;  .>iil  llu'  foimtr.N  ami  to  con  - 

|kI  uII  who  ha\»)  (wrasum  in  ublaiii  it  t<>  |mv  th««  «'iiliaiic<(l  pn- 
(i:     '       ■..  U'hw  thi'ir  luvi-ds  unsutisfit-d.  is  withia  llu-  lfriii>  'i 
|,  II  out.  ut  th«'  Antitrust  Ai't,  wlach  makes  it  a  criniiii;il 

,,:  ^',.   ill'   i^     r  v    ill    restraint    of   trade  or 

ID .  ^  llie  s»'\  fr;i 

"The  C'irt'uit  Court,  at*  we  have  seen,  answered  the  question 
in  th».  negative;  aiul  this,  ultho  accepting  as  an  allegation  of 
fa<'t,  rat  In  r  than  as  a  mere  e<()iioiiiic  theory  of  the  pleader,  the 
statement  in  the  i-ounts  that  interstate  trade  and  coniinen-e 
would  ne<-essarily  l>e  ubstrueted  hy  the  operation  of  the  eon- 
spira«\v.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  ruling,  and  now  presi 
upon  our  attention,  are  (1)  that  the  conspiracy  does  not  heloiii,' 
to  the  elass  in  which  the  members  are  engaged  in  interstate 
trade  or  commerce  and  agree  to  suppress  competition  amon^ 
themselves,  (2)  that  running  a  corner,  instead  of  restraining 
competition,  tends,  temporarily  at  least,  to  stimulate  it,  and 
(3)  that  the  obstruction  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  conspiracy,  even  altho  a 
necessary  result,  would  be  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  a  restraint 
in  the  sense  of  the  statute. 

"Upon  careful  reflection  we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the 
reasons  given  do  not  sustain  the  ruling  and  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  must  be  in  the  aflfirmative." 

The  following  panigraph  is  quoted  by  many  papers  as  the 
nub  of  the  decision: 

"It  may  well  be  that  running  a  corner  tends  for  a  time  to 
stimulate  competition;  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being 
a  forbidden  restraint,  for  it  also  operates  to  thwart  the  usual 
operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to  withdraw  the 
commodity  from  the  normal  current  of  trade,  to  enhance  the 
price  artificially,  to  hamper  users  and  consumers  in  satisfj-ing 
their  needs,  and  to  produce  practically  the  same  evils  as  does 
the  suppression  of  competition." 

Under  the  cotton  coup  of  1909-10  the  price  advanced  from 
V-^hf  cents  a  pound  in  November,  1909,  to  20  cents  a  pound  in 
August,  1910 — a  price,  according  to  the  New^  York  Evening  Pof<t. 
"never  reached,  outside  of  paper  inflation  days,  since  1836." 
The  profits  of  the  foar  men  now  on  trial  as  principals — James  A. 
Patten,  William  P.  Brown,  Eugene  G.  Scales,  and  Frank  B. 
Hayne — are  variously  estimated  at  from  S10,000,000  to  $35,- 
OOO.OOO.  Commenting  on  the  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
a  lawyer  at  one  time  connected  with  the  case  of  these  cotton 
men  says: 

"The  decision  .  .  .  means  that  not  only  corners  in  cotton 
but  attempts  on  the  part  of  speculators  to  advance  the  price 
of  any  commodity  by  withholding  supplies  from  the  market 
may  be  held  as  violations  of  the  law. 

"How  far  the  law  can  be  carried  in  this  direction  is  easy  to  see. 
Wheat,  corn,  coal,  pig  iron,  lard,  copper,  or  any  commodity 
that  is  being  held  off  the  market  in  an  organized  attempt  to 
ele\ate  prices  abo\'e  what  ordinarily  they  would  be,  may  here- 
after be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Antitrust  Law,  and 
those  who  have  conspired  to  operate  the  deal  can  be  made  to 
stand  trial." 

Solicitor-General  W'illiam  M.  BulHtt,  who  presented  the 
argument  of  the  Government  before  the  Supreme  Court,  gave 
the  following  statement  to  the  Washington  correspondents: 

"The  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  is  now  an  effective  and  power- 
ful instrument  to  stop  the  running  up  of  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  or  other  foodstuffs  by  men  who  try  to  do  so  bj'  using  the 
so-called  corner.  Under  the  interpretation  of  the  law  bj'  the 
Supreme  Court  to-day,  the  minute  a  pool  or  corner  is  started  it 
can  Tse  stopt  by  an  injunction.  This  injunction  can  be  granted 
under  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Law,  which  states  that  a  com- 
bination in  trade  to  advance  prices  is  illegal. 
ft  ^ Congress  and  State  Legislatures  for  years  have  been  vainly 
trying  to  pass  laws  to  stop  such  corners,  and  now  the  Sherman 
Law  is  showTi  to  be  a  proper  and  effective  method  to  reach  the 
ev'il  without  in  any  wise  interfering  with  legitimate  sales  for 
future  delivery  whether  'long'  or  'short.'  " 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  was  that  on  receipt  of 
the  news  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  prices  broke  25  points 


for  January  and  March  deliveries  and  24  points  for  May  and 
July  deliveries,  while  in  New  Orleans  prices  broke  9  to  12  points. 

Recalling  how,  a  few  years  ago,  "a  short  crop  of  wheat  was 
made  the  excuse  for  a  corner  that  sent  the  price  of  flour  kiting 
to  Htarvati(jn  figures,"  the  Brooklyn  .Standard  Union  h(;artily 
applauds  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling,  and  adds:  "People  will 
look  hopefully  to  the  time  when  anybody  who  tries  to  corner 
the  supply  of  money  will  similarly  feel  the  heavy  hand."  The 
Newark  News  also  rejoices  to  learn  that  "the  big  commodity 
gamblers  can  be 'cornered' at  their  own  game,"  and  the  I*itts- 
burgh  (^/'«i(-//ft-7'*/«e.s  describes  the  decision  as  decreeing  that  "the 
right  of  society  to  prevent  injury  to  itself  is  superior  to  the  right 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  corporation  to  buy  all  that  it  can  pay 
for."  "No  one  but  speculators  are  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  application  of  the  rule  of  reason,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  The  Kansas  City  Star  sees  in  the  decision  an  apphca- 
tion  of  that  larger  police  power  of  the  state  which  is  "the  law 
higher  than  the  Constitution,"  because  it  is  "the  asserted 
inherent  right  of  the  people  to  a  square  deal."  To  the  Baltimore 
American  it  further  attests  "the  correctness  of  President  Taft's 
attitude  in  standing  up  for  the  Sherman  Law  as  a  sufficient 
instrument  for  the  breaking  of  illegal  combinations  and  the 
best  support  of  legitimate  business."  And  in  the  New  York 
World  we  read: 

"There  have  been  many  important  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law, 
but  this  decision  comes  closer  to  the  consumer  than  any  other. 
It  is  more  easily  translated  into  dollars  and  cents  than  any  other. 

"Backed  by  a  militant  Administration  at  Washington,  this 
decision  can  become  the  consumer's  Magna  ^harta,  his  inahen- 
able  right  not  to  be  robbed  by  every  gangof  speculators  who 
are  powerful  enough  to  prey  on  him." 

While  declaring  that  "it  would  be  immoral  not  to  approve 
and  applaud"  this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  New  York 
Times  remains  skeptical  as  to  its  bearing  on  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  remarks: 

"The  high  cost  of  living  is  in  nowise  due  to'  wheat  'corners' 
or  cotton  'corners.'  Only  temporarily,  and  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  respect  to  a  very  small  number  of  staple  products,  do 
the  proceedings  of  the  'cornerers'  affect  the  cost  of  living." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  however,  while  agreeing  that 
"a  corner  in  any  market  is  a  highly  exceptional  occurrence,  and 
pla3^s  no  part  in  normal  business  operations,"  maintains  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  "the  decision  gives 
promise  of  offering  a  real  and  valuable  protection,"  for: 

"The  corner,  or  the  attempted  corner,  may  not  occur  fre- 
quently; but  when  it  does  come,  it  is  apt  to  result  in  a  kiting 
of  prices  which  hits  the  consuming  public  hardest  of  all.  The 
disturbance,  if  infrequent,  is  widespread  in  its  operation." 

Tie  New  York  Tribune  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  has  the  nation  liad  an  available  but  unused  weapon  against 
corners  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Antitrust  Law,  but 
that  "likewise  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  the  old  common 
law  prohibitions  which  in  ancient  times  would  have  stopt  any 
attempt  to  corner  the  food  of  an  English  village  were  still  a 
part  of  the  law."  And  the  New  York  American  regards  the 
Patten  case  as  "chiefly  interesting  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
inadequacy  of  modern  law  in  dealing  with  the  ancient  crime  of 
forestalling."     It  remarks  somewhat  cynically: 

"If  Patten  had  worked  his  corner  like  a  lone  bandit,  without 
a  confidant  or  confederate,  the  Sherman  Act — which  relates 
only  to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade — would,  of  course, 
be  inapplicable. 

"In  the  Middle  Ages  nobody  doubted  that  it  was  wrong  to 
buy  and  sell  in  the  same  market — with  the  single  aim  of  raising 
prices  and  making  money  on  the  rise.  Nobody  doubted  in  those 
imenlightened  times  that  making  money  by  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  was  stealing." 
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HP'RE  AND  THEHK.  amid  tin-  gonrral  approving 
comment  of  the  press  on  the  conviction  and  sentence  of 
tliirty-three  laV)or  leaders  in  the  Indianapolis  dynamite- 
conspiracj'  case,  we  hear,  especially  from  labor  sources,  the 
challenffrinf?  question:  "But  vhat  of  the  conditions  which  made 
dynamiters  of  these  men?"  Thus  Samuel  Gompers,  who 
speaks  as  the  leader  of  the  2,000,(X)0  members  of  the  American 
Fetleration  of  Labor,  declared  last  week  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj':  "If  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  government 
by  dynamite  shall  be  attempted  (and  let  us  hope  and  work  that 
it  never  shall  come),  it  will  have  as  its  main  cause  the  theory  and 
policy  upon  which  is  based  go\ernment  by  injunction — personal 
government  foisted  upon  our  people  instead  of  a  government  by 
law."  Organized  labor,  he  announced,  would  not  repudiate 
the  Iron  Workers'  Union,  and  "leave  them  helpless  and  at  the 
mercy  of  organized  capital  and 
insatiable,  uhcurbed  greed  for 
profits."  And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Tho  all  censure- those  whom 
men  may  deem  guilty  of  dyna- 
mite conspiracy,  none  feels  the 
terrible  consequences  of  the  In- 
dianapolis trial  more  keenly  than 
the  men  of  organized  labor. 
There  have  been  added  heart- 
ache and  sorrow  to  our  already 
heavy  burdens.  The  men  ac- 
cused and  sentenced  can  not 
suffer  the  penalties  alone — upon 
them  and  all  workingmen  fall 
the  suffering  and  penalty. 

"But  what  of  the  conspiracy 
of  organized  capital — the  con- 
spiracy to  murder  the  liberty  of 
the  toilers,  to  tear  from  them 
the  means  of  protection  by 
which  they  ha^e  bettered  their 
condition,  to  leave  them  bare 
and  defenseless  in  the  competi- 
tive struggle?  Is  not  such  a  conspiracy  sufficiently  dastardly  to 
incur  some  odium?  Should  the  conspirators,  w'ith  their  hands 
stained  with  life  blood  of  men's  ambition,  happiness,  liberty,  be 
accorded  nothing  but  honor,  power,  respectability?  Should 
they  be  allowed  to  continue  to  manipulate  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, the  administration  of  justice,  until  the  opprest  find  the 
burden  intolerable? 

"More  wise  it  is  to  seek  social  justice  while  yet  we 
may 

"Even  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  smugly  assured  of  per- 
sonal irresponsibility,  fatuously  declared  that  'the  evidence  in 
this  case  will  convince  any  impartial  person  that  government 
by  injunction  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  government  by 
dynamite.'  " 

Declaring  that  the  methods  of  the  National  Erectors'  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Manufacturers*  Association,  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corpoi-ation  in  fighting  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union  were  unjust  and  tyrannical,  and  therefore  provocative  of 
lawlessness,  Mr.  Gompers  continued: 

"There  are  man\  ready  to  heap  upon  the  structural  iron- 
Avorkers,  not  alone  the  men  adjudged  guilty,  but  every  member 
of  their  union,  condemnation  and  humiliation;  many  ready  to 
wrap  the  robes  of  saintly  justice  tightly  about  them  lest  contact 
defile  them,  ready  to  withdraw  from  these  men  every  good  and  up- 
lifting influence,  and  to  cast  them  out  to  the  mercy  of  whatever 
interest  might  profit  by  their  helplessness 

' '  For  six  years  t  he  fight  went  on.  All  of  the  forces  of  organized 
society  were  used  against  these  men.  You  say  that  these  men 
resorted  to  forbidden  methods  of  \-iolence  and  even  sacrificed 
lives.  You  condemn  their  methods  of  fighting  as  elemental, 
brutal.  Of  any  of  those  who  are  guilty,  the  condemnation  is 
true,  but  I  ask  you — were  the  methods  used  by  the  employers 
less  deadly  to  humanity  and  freedom?     Do  vou  think  that  one 


side  can  play  with  the  forces  of  in'uslico  and  tyranny  and  noi 
lead  to  a  defcnsi\e  move  (tn  the  pirt  of  the  other?  Each  will 
prot<'ct  his  own  inten-sts — would  an\body  else  do  that  for  him?" 

In  a  signed  editorial  in  the  St.  Ix)uis  Labor  we  find  the  Indian- 
apolis verdict  deiiounet'd  as  "the  crime  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury," and  the  sentenced  men  described  as  "the  A-ictims  of  the 
Steel  Trust,  of  Burn.sism  and  McManigalism."  Since  the  cas*- 
is  to  go  to  a  higher  court,  .says  the  writer,  "wi-  shall  not  at  (his 
time  discuss  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  victims."  But,  he 
adds: 

"Let  us  go  slow  in  passing  judgment  on  these  victims  of  the 
most  criminal  of  American  capitalism.  Whether  in  jail  or  out- 
of  jail  the  .\merican  Trade  Union  movement  nuist  stand  by 
these  men  and  their  families  in  this  hour  of  storm  and  stress. 
Whether  innocent  or  guilty,  they  are  the  victims  of  a  system  of 
social  crime 

"The  Indianapolis  verdict  is  the  crime  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. And  the  real  criminals  are  to  be  found  higher  ^p.  Not 
higher  up  in  the  Trade  Union  movement,  but   higher  up  in  the 

councils  of  the  almighty  capital- 
:    ist  corporations." 


THE  FLAREBACK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


That  their  own  unions  at  least 
are  prepared  to  "stand  by"  the 
convicted  men  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fa^^t  that  two  of  them — 
Paul  Morrin,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
W'illiam  E.  Reddin,  of  Milwaukee 
— have  been  reelected  to  office 
since  receiving  sentence  to  three 
years'  imprisonment.  This  action 
of  the  unions,  declares  the  New 
York  Titiifx,  "transcends  con- 
tempt of  court;  it  is  contempt  of 
American  institutions  and  opin- 
ion, and  in  some  aspects  appro.xi- 
mates  treason." 

The  men  convicted  of  partici- 
pation in  a  dynamite  conspiracy 
were    fighting    for    the    "dosed 
shop."     In  extenuation  of  their 
course  the   Indianapolis   United  Mine   Workers    Journal  dwells 
upon  the  conditions  forced  upon  workers  when  they  are  without 
the  protection  of  a  union.     It  says: 

"Consider  the  men  in  the  steel  mills  of  the  countr}',  in  that 
highly  protected  industry  that  can  pay  enormous  diAddends  on 
stock  known  to  be  watered  to  thrice  its  real  value,  working 
twelve  hours  each  da\%  seven  daj's  a  week,  great  numbers  of  them 
at  14  cents  per  hour,  and  before  the  present  threat  to  organize, 
for  less  than  that. 

"Consider  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  employees  of  the 
lake  carriers,  when  their  union  had  been  supprest  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  governmental  forces 
they  were  able  to  call  to  their  aid. 

"Under  the  name  of  'welfare  work'  they  have  established  a 
system  of  registration  that  practically  reduces  the  men  in  their 
emploj'  to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

"In  the  ore  mines  controlled  by  that  same  syndicate  men  are 
not  permitted  to  speak  to  an  organizer;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
wages  are  at  the  subsistence  point,  safety  uncared  for,  life  cheap 
and  scarcely  worth  preserving. 

"W^e  have  mentioned  the  above  three  because  they  were 
largely  controlled  by  the  same  syndicate,  the  Steel  Trust,  against 
whom  this  organization  was  struggling,  knowing  that  if  they 
ceased  to  struggle  they  would  be  brought  to  the  same  miserable 
conditions  as  these  others,  for  firms  competing  could  not  give 
better  conditions  than  those  against  whom  they  had  to  bid. 

"We  could  show  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  textile-milLs 
in  the  East,  where  they  are  struggling  for  organization;  or.  in 
the  South,  where  there  is  not  one  ray  of  light;  where  organiza- 
tion is  utterly  unknown  and  babes  are  coined  into  profits,  many 
happily  dying  before  the\'  reach  maturity;  others,  robbed  of 
their  childhood,  leading  animal  lives,  stunted  mentally  and 
physicalh". 

"Are  these  not  also  crimes  against  society?  " 
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HOW   THE  PARCEL-POSr    IS   WORKINC 

/'  >  KVKUAL  MASK  gi'KSTlONS  u»rf  l.fl  iiimnswcn  .1  i.. 
^^  all  tho  tliiotlh  of  iiirormulion.  disriisHion,  mul  pn-tlictnMi 
^^-^  whk'h  prtftHltHi  tiu-  ftttatjlirthiiu'iit  of  our  pun-i-l-pust,  uimI 
it  iti  for  aiiswora  to  tin-.-'*'  qiu-stioiis  thai  tlu-  iuiti«ui  is  iu)\v  fii^'irlx 
watching  tht«  new  s*t\  i<i-  in  t>pi'ratioii.  "Will  the  puldic  patrmi- 
izf  it  in  spit»»  of  tlu*  complii-aU'tl  /.(uu-  sysl«'iii,  tlu-  special  stamps, 
and  the  limitations  as  to  places  wlui-f  packages  arc  mailalili  '  ' 
askeil  certain  of  its  critics,  with  a  pessimistic  emphasis.  The 
aiiswt-r  se«'ins  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Postmastcr- 
(ieneral  declares  its  suc<>ess  to  he  the  Ki't'titest  and  most  imnn - 
di:ilf  ever  scored  hy  any  new  venture  in  this  country,  while  the 


t\.l.>!ii;lilr.l  ,  '.'•   i-l.iri,-t..,,     I)    C. 

POSTMASTEl{-(;F.\KUAi.    HI  Tf'HCOCK    .SENDIXIJ    THE    riH.^T 
PAHCKL    HV     POST    FHOM    \V  ASHIX  CTON. 


Bureau  of  Engraving  has  luui  to  increase  its  daily  output  of 
parcel-post  stamps  from  A.OOO.OOO  a  day  to  10.000.000  a  day 
to  meet  the  unexpected  demand.  During  the  first  four  days 
of  the  new  service  more  than  200.000  parcels  were  mailed  in 
Xew^  York  City,  and  Postmaster  Morgan  predicts  that  the  regu- 
lar daily  average  wU  soon  be  at  least  100,000.  From  other 
centers  come  similar  reports,  testifying  to  Uncle  Sam's  popu- 
larity as  a  delivery  man. 

But  at  the  same  tinu>  there  are  criticisms  as  well  as  com- 
mendations, and  as  the  Post-office  Department  is  presumably 
as  auxious  as  anybody  to  see  the  parcel-post  give  service  of 
maximum  efficiency  it  will  doubtless  take  the  criticisms  in  a 
constructive  spirit.  Dispatches  tell  of  thousands  of  packages 
held  up  because  they  were  stamped  with  ordinary  postage 
stamps  or  mailed  at  letter-  or  package-boxes  instead  of  at  the 
stations  designated,  and  the  demand  for  a  simplification  of  the 
service  continues.  Postmaster  Morgan  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Sun  as  saying  that  '"in  time  the  Government  may  see  fit  to 
.(o'lect  all  parcels  from  house  to  house,  just  as  the  express  com- 


panies do,'  and  lit-  |x>ints  out  that  under  the  old  Hyutem  fourth- 
class  parcels  weighing  four  |)ounds  or  h'Ks  could  be  mailed  on 
the  street,  while  now  e\<-n  a  yeast  cake,  if  tntnt  at  parc«>l-post 
niles,  must  !)»•  carrietl  to  a  post-oHic«'.  Some  papers  protest 
against  the  exclusion  of  books  from  the  parcel-post,  and  many 
attack  the  distinctive  stamp  regulation.  On  the  latter  point  we 
rea<l  in  the  Newark  Xcwti: 

"\  postage  stamp  is  siinj)ly  the  formal  receipt  which  the 
(lovernmi-ul  gi\cs  for  money  |)aid  it  in  advan(!e.  A  ten-i-ent 
postage  stamp  signifies  only  that  the  (Jovernment  has  rec<}ived 
l»-n  cents  for  the  benefit  of  the  Post-office  Department.  Its 
meaning  is  e.xactl}  the  same,  no  matter  to  what  class  of  mail 
matter  it  be  affixed.  Why,  then,  .should  the  peoph-  be  put  to 
th«'  unnecessary  trouble  of  securing  a  distinctively  colored  stamp 
when  they  desire  to  use  the  parcel-post? 

■  If  the  idea  is  to  simj)lifv  the  l)ookke<-ping  of  the  Department, 
one  can  only  say  that  some  ninety  millions  of  people  should 
hardly  be  put  to  inconvenience  to  assist  one  body  of  their  em- 
ployees in  keeping  books.  If  it  is  to  identify  the  mail  matter 
as  for  the  parcel-post,  we  submit  that  the  sender  can  acoompUsh 
the  .same  object  more  easily  by  simply  marking  '  Parcel-post ' 
upon  the  package." 

Another  question,  "Will  the  parcel-post  make  its  competition 
felt  by  the  express  companies?"  can  not  yet  be  answered  con- 
(■iusi\ely,  altho  there  are  afready  indications  that  this  competi- 
tion  is  bearing  fruit.  Many  pai)ers  have  experimented  with  test 
packages  by  parcel-post  and  by  express,  and  in  most  cases  the 
parcel-post  has  scored.  Thus  the  C^hicago  Record-Herald  reports 
that  of  two  432-pound  packages  dispatched  to  it  by  its  New 
^'ork  correspondent  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  one  sent  by  parcel- 
|jost  readied  it  more  promptly  and  cost  23  cents  less  than  the 
one  sent  by  express.  A  similar  race  between  two  parcels  from 
the  office  of  the  Chicago  Tribuiw  to  the  office  of  the  Atlanta 
('on.slitution  was  won  by  the  jmrcel-post  with  a  margin  of  10 
hours  and  5  minutes.  The  dispatches  fail  to  mention  the  charges 
on  the  two  packages.  The  New  York  Herald  tried  the  same 
(\\i;erinient  with  one-pound  packages  between  New  York  and 
PliihuUlpliia.  Boston.  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans — 
distances  ranging  from  90  to  1,344  miles.  In  every  case  the 
postage  cost  less  than  the  express  charge — the  differences  ranging 
from  five  to  eighteen  cents — and  in  three  out  of  the  five  experi- 
ments the  parcel-post  also  wort  the  time  test.  Already,  according 
to  a  press  dispatch  from  San  Francisco,  the  Wells  Fargo  Express 
Company  is  resjionding  to  the  pressure  of  this  competition. 
This  dispatch  quotes  the  traffic  manager  of  the  company  as 
announcing  the  speedy  inauguration  of  a  special  service,  handling 
only  jiackages  of  eleven  pounds  and  under,  to  compete  with  the 
parcel-post  in  the  carrying  of  perishable  foodstuffs  direct  from 
[hv  producer  to  the  consumer. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  and  insistent  question  of 
all — "vvill  the  parcel-post  lower  the  cost  of  living?  Its  advocates 
have  always  confidently  claimed  that  it  would  accomplish  this 
much-to-be-desired  result  by  stimulating  the  direct  buying  of 
food  from  the  farmer,  thereby  saving  the  tax  now  taken  by  the 
middleman.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  remarks  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald-Republican,  it  •will  have  failed  in  its  chief  mission." 
On  this  point  the  evidence  is  still  inconclusive.  The  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat,  a  conser\-ative  paper,  points  out  that  in  spite 
of  modest  beginnings  due  to  the  eleven-pound  limit  and  other 
restrictions,  the  parcel-post  "may  mark  an  economic  revolution": 

"The  field  of  its  operation  can  be  much  widened.  We  are 
beginning  in  a  very  modest  way  compared  with  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  when  compared  with  Germany,  which  has 
brought  the  system  almost  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  universal 
exchange.  The  obvious  way  to  get  early  enlargements  in  the 
application  of  the  idea  here  is  to  use  the  facilities  which  are  now 
aiTorded." 

In  New  York  City  the  Housewives'  League  is  trying  to  facil- 
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down! 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


IT   MAY    COME    TO    THIS. 

— Paul  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 


WHERE    THE    CRUSH    COMES. 


itate  direct  buying  from  the  farmer  by  a  plan  thus  described  by 
Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  the  League's  national  president: 

"We  are  establishing  a  parcel-post  registry  which  will  act 
as  a  clearing  house  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Registration  will  cost  producer  and  consumer  $1.  In  this  way. 
\ou  see,  they  will  be  brought  in  touch  with  each  other.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  limit  menil)ership  in  the  clearing  house  to  liousc- 
wives  in  this  city  and  producers  within  the  fifty-uiilc  zone  of 
the  paroels-post.  Similar  registries  are  to  be  established  in  other 
cities,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  country  may  l)e  covered 
in  time." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  express  companies  point  out  that  they 
carry  a  case  of  eggs  weighing  52  pounds  oO  miles  for  .lO  cents, 
whereas  by  parcel-post  II  pounds  of  eggs  would  cost  35  cents 
for  the  same  distance.  And  in  a  Philadelphia  disjjatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  we  read: 

"A  dozen  eggs  shipped  by  parcel-post  from  Harrlsfcurg  to 
this  city — 104  miles — cost  their  recipient  83  cents,  but  arriveil 
here  in  good  condition.  Tlu'  eggs  cost  38  cents,  15  cents  was  paid 
for  the  package  in  which  they  were  mailed,  and  the  postage  was  30 
cents,  the  weight  being  seven  pounds.     The  trip  took  seven  hours. 

"A  pound  of  scrapple  sent  from  Coatesville,  Pa.,  to  this  city 
— 38  miles — cost  8  cents  postage,  the  cost  of  the  scrapple  being 
15  cents. 

"The  purchaser  of  the  eggs  and  scrapple  regards  marketing 
by  the  parcel-post  system  to  be  too  expensive  to  be  i)ut  into 
general  practise." 

We  learn  from  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  same  paper  that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  is  not  convinced  that  the  parcel- 
post  will  materially  atl'ect  the  high  cost  of  living.  As  he  sees  it, 
"a  cheapening  of  the  farmers'  cost  of  marketing  will  naturally 
result  in  gain  to  the  producer  rather  than  to  the  consumer." 
"Tho  the  parcel-post  may  act  as  a  little  check  sometimes  on 
retailers'  rapacity,"  thinks,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  "it  wall 
hardly  scratch  the  surface  of  the  nation's  vital  need — a  readjust- 
ment of  the  present  disproportion  between  the  farming  popula- 
tion who  produce  food  and  the  urban  and  industrial  population 
who  consume  it." 


UNSCRAMBLING   A   RAILWAY   MERGER 

DISCOURAGEMENT  IS  FELT  by  some  at  the  failure 
of  our  trust  dissolutions  to  establish  real  competition. 
Where  lies  the  gain,  they  ask,  of  winning  a  suit  against 
a  monopolistic  combination,  and  compelling  it  to  dissolve,  if 
the  act  of  dissolution  is  simply  a  rearrangement  of  paper  that 
leaves  the  ownership  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
individuals?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  thoughtful  new.s- 
papcr  writers  have  been  asking  as  the  long  series  of  trust  pros- 
ecutions have  come  to  successful  or  unsuccessful  issue,  and 
especially  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  trusts 
has  left  the  same  people  reaping  the  same  or  increased  dividends 
from  re-christened  securities.  But  it  was  pointed  out  when 
the  Sherman  Law  was  enacted,  and  often  since,  that  the  courts 
have  no  power  to  deprive  the  security-holders  of  their  property, 
and  can  only  order  these  rearrangements  which  thus  far  ha\i' 
meant  so  little.  Needless  to  saj-,  the  Socialists  have  a  solution 
to  offer.  But  others  have  been  looking  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
further  light  along  a  way  but  jiartially  illumined  bj-  the 
"rule  of  reason."  And  this  court  is  now  facing  the  problem. 
Those  who  were  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  the  Capitol 
last  week,  and  heard  Justice  Day  read  the  opinion  rejecting  the 
plan  for  distributing  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  held  by  the 
Union  Pacific  road  among  the  Union  Pacific  stockholders,  were 
thoroughly  convinced,  according  to  the  press  dispatches,  that 
our  highest  tribunal  intends  this  dissolution  to  be  real  and 
complete,  and  not  a  mere  "paper  dissolution."  Financial 
writers  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  predict  what  kind  of  dissolution 
plan  will  ultimately  be  adopted,  yet  we  find  the  optimistic 
belief  prevailing  that  eventually  some  one  will  devise  a  way 
"of  at  once  complying  svith  the  Supreme  Court's  demand  for 
an  absolute  separation  of  control,  and  preserving  to  the  Union 
Pacific  stockholder  the  whole  of  his  equity  in  Southern  Pacific." 
or  at  least  conserving  the  property  interests  involved.  The 
Supreme  Court's  position  is  completely,  tho  briefly,   stated   in 
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1-      .irii-raph   from   the  opinion  liai>'i'''     '"wu   la-st  week  l»y 

:  .    M.  .    1  ).i_v  : 

■'Thi  pn>|x>!ial  t(»  ilistrihiitf  the  Hto<'k  ainoiiK  tlu-  aharfholdtrs 
'.'  ih-  I'liion  F'ttrific  ('Diiiifany  or  .to  hvll  the  slock  to  Hiir-h  shan- 
'it«(l,  will  in  eflfff't  transfiT  thf  stock  from  the 
lUi'  (\ini|mny,  whii-h  now  lioids  it  for  llu-  I'nion 
I'iicUu*  (  (>ni|<iin.v,  to  till.  Ktockholit*  IS  who  own  ami  control 
the  latter  conipunv.  The  court  is  of  opinion  that  this  dis- 
trihntion  or  sale  can  not  l>e  ordered.  The  ultimate  dett-rmina- 
lion  of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  rests  with  its  stockholders 
and  arises  from  their  power  to  choose  the  Ko\erninK  hoard  of 
dir»'<-tors.    .Vfter  such  distribution  as  is  now  proposed,  the  stock- 


Portrait  fopyriglitod  by  Harils  Sc  ICwiiig,  \Va^^hin|;tun.   D    C. 

LOOKING     THROUGH    THE  GATUN    LOCK    GATES. 

This  enables  one  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  locl£s  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  shows  how  nearly 
the  work  is  completed.  Colonel  Goethals  gives  credit  to  Col.  Henry  F.  Hodges,  whose  portrait  appears  above, 
for  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  undertaking — "without  him  there  would  have  been  no  Panama  Canal.  " 


liolders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  may  dominate  and 
control  not  only  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  but  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  as  well." 

This  persuades  the  Progressive  New  York  Evening  Mail  that 
our  "august"  Supreme  Court  "has  become  more  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people,"  and  convinces  the  progressively  Demo- 
cratic New  York  World  that  "the  rule  of  reason  is  more  than 
vindicated."  Yet  the  New  York  Globe,  with  like  progressive 
tendencies,  looks  upon  the  decision,  not  "as  a  stage  in  the 
journey  toward  the  light,  but  rather  as  one  taking  the  business 
world  farther  back  into  the  fog-bank."  This  is  because  The 
Globe  is  one  of  those  who  beheve  that  this  decision  must  be 
"accepted  as  a  reversal  of  former  ruHngs."  For  in  the  Northern 
Securities,  Tobacco,  and  Standard  Oil  cases,  the  court  allowed 
the  pro-rata  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  dissolved  corpora- 
tions among  the  individual  stockholders.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  "the  officers  of  the  Harriman  companies  assumed,"  and 
their  lawyers  argued,  that  "if  the  Union  Pacific  could  no  longer 
legally  own  Southern  Pacific  stock,"  then  "the  stock  of  this 
kind  that  it  did  own,  equitably  belonging,  as  it  did,  to  the  Union 
Pacific  stockholders,  must  be  distributed  to  them."  But,  con- 
tinues The  Globe,  "the  Supreme  Court  forbids  such  a  dissolu- 


tion," and  "says,  or  seems  to  say,  that  under  .some  circumhtaneei* 
a  sto<-kholder  may  not  own  stock  in  competing  conwrns," 
whereby  "a  new  factor  of  dubiety  is  introduced." 

But  such  representative  journals  as  the  Springfield  Repuhlica/i, 
New  York  Tinu.s,  and  New  York  Evtaintj  I'osl  (;ontend  thai 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  Supreme  Court's  position. 
The  Tivien  explains: 

"  In  the  Northern  Securities  case  a  dissolution  was  ordered,  an 
actual  dissolution  of  the  holding  company,  and  a  distribution 
of  its  assets.     In  the  Standard  Oil  ca.se  the  New  Jersey  corpora- 
lion  was  ordered  to  give  back  to  the  stockholders  of  the  sub- 
sidiary corporations  the  shares  it 
had  recei\  ed  in  exchange  for  its 
own  shares.    I  n  the  Union  Pacific 
case  no   company    is   dissolved. 
The  court  orders  merely  that  the 
Union  Pacific  put  an  end  to  what 
was  virtually  a  merger  by  dispo- 
sing of  its  Southern  Pacific  shares. 
The  difference  is  clear.     At  any 
rate,  the  court's  reasoning  in  the 
present  case  is  so." 

Or,  as  it  appears  to  The  Evenr- 
ing  Post: 

"The  court  draws  distinction 
between  a  holding  company 
which  is  required  to  part  with 
all  its  holdings  of  stock  in  two 
or  more  competing  corporations, 
and  a  railway  company  which 
has  merely  bought  control  of 
one  competitor  through  pur- 
chase of  its  stock.  We  infer 
from  the  language  of  yester- 
day's opinion  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, a  separate  holding  com- 
pany had  been  organized  to 
hold  the  stock  both  of  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific,  and  if  that 
holding  company  were  ordered 
dissolved,  the  assets  might  be 
distributed  pro  rata;  but  that 
the  same  expedient  is  inadmis- 
sible where  the  chief  party  to 
the  suit  is  a  powerful  corpora- 
tion which  continues  in  the 
field. 

"  There  is  obviously  a  line  of 
distinction  here ;  yet  we  can  not 
help  feeUng  that  the  court  may 
have  surrounded  with  a  good 
many  difficulties  its  future  adjudication  of  similar  cases.  .  .  .- 
It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  rights  of  property  may  be  im- 
paired, tho  not  destroyed,  through  departure  from  the  pro-rata 
rule.  That  would  inevitably  be  so  in  a  ease  where  forced  public 
sale  of  such  holdings,  with  the  parties  most  interested  eliminated 
from  the  bidding,  was  the  only  alternative  recourse.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  no  such  prospect  before  it,  since  not  only  its  own 
shareholders,  but  holders  of  the  54  per  cent,  of  Southern  Pacific 
stock  which  Union  Pacific  does  not  own,  are  interested  in  ob- 
taining a  fair  value  on  the  sale.  But  how^  the  same  rule  would 
operate,  in  a  case  where  all  the  stock  of  one  railway  were  held 
by  another,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  foresee." 

Newspaper  opinion  closer  to  Wall  Street  reveals  a  tranquil 
acceptance  of  the  decision  as  one  of  the  necessary  steps  to 
the  working  out  of  a  difficult  but  by  no  means  insoluble  problem. 
The  New^  York  Sun,  for  instance,  opines  "that  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  when  it  is  reached  will  not  involve  any  loss  to  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  parent  company  in  the  case,"  and  thinks  that 
"Wall  Street  will  err  greatly  in  its  judgment  if  it  takes  too 
serious  a  \iew"  of  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Elsewhere 
The  Sun  calls  attention  to  a  new  plan  for  reorganization  "now 
in  process  of  elaboration  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham  and 
the  Union  Pacific  managers."     This  involves  the  surrender  of 
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BEGIXXIXG    TO   LOOK   LIKE   BUSINESS.  ' 
Water  pouring  over  the  completed  Gatun  Spillway  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  the  rate  of  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 


ihe  Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in  exchange  for  a 
portion  of  Union  Pacific's  holdings  of  Southern  Pacific  stock. 
This,  of  course,  would  give  Union  Pacific  the  through  line  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  was  Mr.  Harriman's  avowed  object  when  he 
secured  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 


>4R.  TAFT  FOR  PANAMA  ARBITRATION 

WTT  WAS  RUMORED  in  London  a  few  days  ago,  according 

;l     to  Punch,  that  Mr.  Taft's  first  lecture  course  on  Inter- 

*-   national  Law  at  Yale  was  to  be  entitled:    "The  Panama 

anal:  A  Study  in  International  Honor."    But  the  feeling  which 

rompted    this   ironic    suggestion    seems    to    have    been    quite 

I^peased  by  the  President's  recent  declaration  of  his  willingness 

>  submit  the  Panama-tolls  question  to  arbitration.      This  is 

tine,"  it  is  "a  right  and  honorable  course,"  the  London  dailies 

11  us;    the  speech  at  the  Peace  Forum  luncheon  is  considered 

altogether  worthy  of  such  a  statesman,  lawj'er,  and  friend  of 

ace,"   and    "places   the  arbitration  idea  in  its   true   aspect 

lore  the  world."      There  are  also  hopes  that  the  canal-tolls 

lu'stion  is  now  "as  good  as  settled."     But  these  are  hardly 

lared  by  our  editors.     For  even  those  who  admit  the  justice 

the  British  protests  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  way 

It  of  it  is  to  repeal  or  modify  the  obno.xious  clause  in  the  Panama 

it.     The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Times 

'taks  of  the  Senators  as  being  "generallj'  of  the  opinion  that 

special  treaty  referring  the  subject  to  arbitration  would  be 

tcted  by  practically^  the  same  vote  that  passed  the  free-toll 

ovision  last  summer,"  and  The  Sun  likewise  finds  it  "doubtful 

at  the  question  will  ever  be  referred  to  a  tribunal."     If  it 

ould  be  thus  referred,  only  a  decision  in  our  favor  would  be 

tisfactory.    the    Tribune's    correspondent    points    out,    for    a 

ilgment    that   the  Panama  Act   violates  a  proAasion  of  the 

y-Pauncefote  Treaty  would  "merely  demonstrate  that  the 

aty  itself  had  been  abrogated,  and  would  leave  the  situation 

!l  highly  unsatisfactory,"  both  from  the  standpoint  of  Great 

itain  and  from  that  of  many  in  the  United  States.     It  "could 

!  t  operate  to  repeal  the  Panama  Act,"  nor  is  it  likely  that 

<  )ngress  "could  be  induced  to  i;epeal"  the  portion  of  the  act 

1  Id  to  be  in  such  A-iolation.     This  correspondent  wonders,  too, 

the  British  authorities'  apparent  failure  to  realize  that  an 

It  of  Congress  which  clashes  with  a  treaty  really  abrogates 
at  treaty,  as  held  bj-  WTiters  on  international  law,  so  that  when 
?  British  complain   that   the  law  violates  the   treaty,   they 


admit  it  has  thus  been  abrogated.  Other  newspaper  writers 
dismiss  the  subject  with  the  reflection  that  whatever  President 
Taft  may  wish  or  intend  to  do,  the  actual  settlement  of  the 
question  is  pretty  sure  to  be  left  to  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

The  President's  remarks  at  the  peace  luncheon  caused  some 
surprize  in  view  of  his  earlier  approval  of  the  law  exempting 
American  coastwise  shipping  from  payment  of  tolls  at  Panama, 
tho  many  find  it  quite  consistent  with  his  stand  on  arbitration. 
Mr.  Taft  spoke  of  the  diplomatic  question  arising  from  Britain's 
formal  protest  as  presenting  "a  very  significant  and  useful 
example  with  respect  to  arbitration."    He  continued: 

."A  good  many  people  are  saying,  'Don't  arbitrate,  because 
you  are  going  to  lose.  This  is  our  own  Canal,  and  w'hile  England 
is  making  a  point  of  it  England  would  not  fight  about  it,  and 
therefore  why  give  up  when  j'ou  are  not  likely  to  get  an  arbitra- 
tion that  wall  be  satisfactory  to  you  and  j-our  view  of  the  con- 
struction? '  Now,  even  if  this  view  were  correct  as  to  probability 
of  result,  which  I  need  not  and  do  not  admit,  that  is  just  the 
time  when  I  am  in  favor  of  an  arbitration 

"I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  get  it  either  to  settlement  or  to 
submission  before  the  Administration  in  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  dissolving  view  shall  cease,  but  it  may  not  be,  because 
these  international  negotiations  move  slowl3\  But  I  am  glad 
to  take  this  opportunity  in  this  presence  to  say  that  if  the  time 
comes  there  wiU  be  no  doubt  about  what  I  will  do  in  respect 
to  the  submission  of  that  question,  as  far  as  my  power  goes, 
to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  its  settlement,  if  that  is  neeessary.'J 

Mr.  Taft  later  explained' that  he  had  in  mind  a  commission 
made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  not  a  tribunal  like  that  of  The  Hague, 
the  members  of  w'hieh,  as  the  Washington  Post  points  out,  "are 
uniformly  draw^n  from  nations  having  an  interest  in  the  Canal 
identical  with  Great  Britain's." 

It  is  the  "manliness"  of  the  President's  stand  that  appeals 
to  those  who  would  praise  him.  The  "manly  clinging  to  the 
principle  which  he  has  stoutly  advocated  .  .  .  fully  deserves  the 
applause  bestowed  upon  it,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Whatever  the  Senate  does,  concludes  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "President  Taft  will  leave  the  great  question  with  clean 
hands  and  the  responsibihtj-  for  a  great  blunder,  invohing 
possible  national  dishonor,  will  not  rest  upon  his  shoulders." 
It  must  be  added  that  most  of  the  editors  who  take  this  view 
of  the  question  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory'  solution  is  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the 
Panama  Act,  thus  avoiding  any  necessity  for  arbitration. 
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rniR's  of  the  Pr»«fiitl«at.  howf\tr.  liiul  Iikh  display  of  •Kian- 
liii«9-  ■  thttii  of  wlial  the  Newark  \iwti  «alls  'ImckinK  <lc>  ii." 
."With    charat'ten  "'>."    ol(s«Tvt>«    the    Hruol.lyn 

f'tium,   wbieh  ha^   im.  i^  \ith   the   HritiMh  attitinl>  ,   the 

I'r- -i'l- "'  is  now  "ready  I"  ,tf  the  right  of  this  (joverinuent 

tn  ;  tolbs  over  it'k  own  canal  for  its  own  ships."    It  j^o.  ^  on: 

■Kngland  is  the  only  nation  whieh  has  callfd  this  riKlit  into 
qut'stion,  antl  done  so  in  oriler  to  ol>lijj;e  her  Caniidian 

Mil>je«-ts,  who  1 ...a  Canadian  ships  will  he  plaeed  at  a  dis- 

adNantage  if  eoinpelled  to  pay  tolls  while  Aineri<'an  eoastwise 
bhips  are  exempt 

••  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Taft  will  he  able  to  help  liritish  shipping 
and  railroad  interests.  The  present  Congress  is  uidikelj-  to 
ehange  its  ground,  and  in  two  months  Mr.  Taft  will  Ix'conie  a 
private  eitizi-n. 

"There  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  England  is  getting  the  same 
tr»'atment  as  other  foreign  maritime  nations,  and  if  this  eouiitry 
ehooses  to  subsidize  its  eoastwise  mereantile  marine  as  Sir 
Kdward  Cin-y  said,  it  is  her  own  business,  and  not  a  sul)jt'<t  for 
British  eensorship.  We  ha\'e  not  put  $o()0,U(X),00()  of  good 
Ameriean  money  into  the  Panama  Canal  to  help  British  eom- 
meree  particularly.  The  objeet  in  building  the  Canal  was  to 
aeeommodatt'  American  shipping  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  s€>aboards  by  saving  4,0(X)  miles  of  the  journey,  and 
incidentally  reviving  the  languishing  American  marine." 

The  Charleston  A'<(fA  (ind  Courier  suggests  that  the  simplest 
way  out  is  formally  to  abrogate  the  treaty. 


LOCKING    UP  THE  IDAHO  EDITORS 

AJAIL  about  as  capacious  as  the  Chicago  stockj^ards  would 
seemingly  be  needed  if  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  were 
^  to  imprison  everybody  connected  with  the  newspapers 
that  have  criticized  its  action  in  putting  behind  the  bars  R.  S. 
Sheridan  and  C.  0.  Broxon,  editors,  and  A.  R.  Cruzen,  part 
-owner  of  the  Boise  Capital  News  for  publishing  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's denunciation  of  the  court's  ruling  against  the  printing 
of  the  names  of  the  Progressive  electors  on  the  November  ballot. 
Very  few  papers  seem  to  have  found  any  excuse  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  men.  Even  the  Salt  Lake  Herald- Republican 
(Rep.),  whieh  has  about  as  little  use  for  Colonel  Roosevelt  and 
his  policies  as  Mr.  Barnes's  Albany  Journal,  characterizes  the 
punishment  of  the  trio  as  "archaic  despotism,"  "arbitrary 
injustice,"  and  "insensate  lawlessness."  The  contempt  pro- 
ceedings were  "absolutely  un-American,"  says  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  which  finds  consolation  for  the  im- 
prisoned ncAvspaper  men  and  the  people  of  Idaho  in  the  fact 
that  the  incident  may  lead  to  "a  reassertion  by  the  people  of 
their  right  to  freedom  of  speech."  Most  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  papers,  while  agreeing  with  the  Progressive  press 
on  the  unfairness  of  the  conviction,  cast  most  of  the  blame  upon 
Colonel  Roosevelt  for  what  they  consider  glaring  inconsistency 
in  denouncing  the  Idaho  court  and  at  the  same  time  profiting 
by  a  similar  decree  in  CaUfornia  which  excluded  the  Republican 
electors  from  the  ballot.     In  a  telegram  to  the   "outraged" 


editors  CoIon«-l  Roosevelt  him.self  declares  that  "no  anarchist 
agitator  couhl  ever  do  anything  against  the  courts  comparaljlo 
in  effect  to  these  actions  of  (iiie  of  (jur  State  courts."  He,  like 
nuin\  of  the  newspapers,  says  the  case  furnishes  fresh  argument 
for  4 ill  recall  of  judges.  To  particularize,  the  court  considered 
contemptuous  the  publication  of  the  Colonel's  energetic  message 
of  i)rotest  to  the  jjeople  of  Idaho  in  which  he  used  such  forceful 
j)hrases  as  "infamous,"  "partizan  court,"  and  "without  warrant 
of  law"  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  decision  keeping  the  I^o- 
gressives  off  the  ballot.  Under  the  caption,  "Idaho's  Latest 
Bull  Pen,"  the  Republican  Portland  Oregonian  reviews  the  case 
thus: 

"The  archaic  Supreme  Court  of  Idaho  has  erected  a  judicial 
barrier  at  the  boundaries  of  that  benighted  State  and  posted 
thereon  the  strange  device:  'All  who  enter  here  leave  behind 
the  right   of    free  speech.' 

"Undoubtedly  a  newspaper  editor,  or  any  other  who  by  his 
words  or  deeds  interferes  with  the  processes  of  a  court,  or  seeks 
to  influence  its  deliberations,  exposes  himself  to  a  charge  of 
contempt,  but  the  court  that  is  driven  to  the  pitiful  extremity 
of  relying  on  a  shallow  technicality  in  order  to  bring  a  news- 
paper or  other  critic  within  its  judisdiction  exposes  itself  to  the 
general  contempt. 

"The  remarks  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  attacking  the  Idaho 
court,  and  the  comment  of  the  Boise  News,  for  which  the  editdrs 
must  languish  in  prison,  were  all  printed  after  the  famous 
decision  ruling  the  Roosevelt  electors  off  the  ballot.  Yet  the 
Court  contends  that  the  ease  was  still  pending  and  therefore 
under  consideration  because  a  petition  for  rehearing  had  been 
filed  and  not  been  passed  on.  When  is  a  case  decided  and  closed 
in  Idaho,  or  anywhere?  The  Court  solemnly  holds  that  it  is 
not  decided  when  it  is  decided,  but  when  it  is  re-decided.  It 
holds,  too,  in  effect  that  a  petition  for  rehearing  is  an  act  of 
right,  and  not  of  grace.  What  sound  lawyer  will  take  that 
position?" 

"Strange,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (Rep.),  "that  the 
judges  could  not  see  that  they  were  here  committing  an  error 
of  judgment  that  would  tend  to  corroborate  that  very  criticism 
which  they  were  seeking  to  condemn."  {'The  three  members  of 
the  court,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  a  leading 
Progressive  paper,  "acted  as  accusers,  jury,  and  judges,"  and 
as  jurors,  in  behalf  of  themselves  as  plaintiffs,  found  the  three 
men  guilty;  and  then,  as  judges,  sentenced  them  to  ten  days 
in  jail  and  $500  fine  each. 

Among  the  few  newspapers  which  do  not  deplore  the  ruHng 
against  Sheridan,  Broxon,  and  Cruzen  is  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
(Rep.),  whieh  says  "the  misfortunes  of  the  three  editors  are  due 
simply  and  solely  to  their  imitation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bad 
habit  of  disregard  and  contempt  for  due  process  of  law."  An- 
other is  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  which  thinks  that 
."under  the  laws  the  court  refused  to  let  the  Progressives  have 
the  Republican  organization  and  its  place  on  the  ballot,"  and 
that — • 

"If  the  publication  of  the  Colonel's  remarks  did  not  con- 
stitute contempt  of  court,  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  penalties 
imposed  were  light  and  only  designed  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  Idaho.'' 


GREETING  THE  PARCEL-POST 


OrR  information  is  ttiat  about  89,977  men  received  the  first  package 
sent  by  parcel-post. — Houston  Post. 

And  some  man  will  probably  carry  about  in  his  pocket  for  days  the 
1  Impound  parcel  that  his  wife  gives  him  to  mail. — Detroit  Free  Pr(ss. 

Two  parcel-post  packages  mailed  In  Yonkers  were  a  brindle  bulldog 
and  a  piece  of  meat,  both  of  which  were  finally  delivered  in  one  bundle. — 
Washington  Post. 

Ax  Indiana  brick  manufacturer  has  just  sent  out  1,000  six-pound  paving 
bricks  via  the  parcel-post.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  new  postal  depart- 
ment may  furnish  a  new  and  remunerative  occupation  for  unemployed 
longshoremen. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

It  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock 
broke  one  of  his  New  Year's  resolutions  when  he  found  some  of  the  ncws- 
li'T.pers  hailing  ex-Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  as  "father  of  the 
parcel-post." — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


The  day  is  coming  when  the  man  who  wants  to  go  somewhere  can  stick 
a  few  stamps  on  his  hat  and  be  carried  by  mail. — Emporia  Gazette. 

The  provision  against  sending  infernal  machines  by  parcel- post  can  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  cover  the  egg  that  has  lingered  unduly  in  storage. — 
Washington  Star. 

A  GHE.\T  many  jokes  are  being  made  about  the  parcel-post.  The  loud 
and  prolonged  laughter  docs  not  come  from  the  express  companies. — 
Washington  Star. 

And  even  eggs  will  be  transported  by  parcel-post.  The  rural  mail 
carrier  may  soon  be  complaining  that  the  yolk  is  heavier  than  he  can  bear. 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

P.\RCEL-pp.ST  disappointment  No.  1 :  It  is  reported  that  eggs  and  other 
comestibles  shipped  through  the  mails  will  be  delivered  at  the  front  door 
with  the  letters,  instead  of  at  the  back  door  with  the  market-basket  and 
the  groceries. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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S.FOREIGN        COMMENT 


ALBANIA'S  FATE 


THE  RISE  of  new  nations,  full  of  possibilities  for  good 
and  Qi\nl,  in  southeastern  Europe,  is  rousing  the  gravest 
concern  among  the  nearby  Powers,  Avho  view  every  plan 
with  suspicion.  If  Albania  is  made  autonomous,  it  may  some  day 
be  quietly  appropriated  by  Austria  or  Italy,  or  may  grow  so 
powerful  as  to  endanger  them.  No  one  knows,  so  every  one  is 
free  to  predict,  and  all  are  busj' 
at  it.  The  Novoye^Vremya  (St. 
Petersburg)  would  like  to  see 
Albania  divided  among  the 
Allies,  who  are  friendly  to  Rus- 
sia, so  it  solemnlj'  warns  Europe 
that  the  province  is  composed  of 
too  many  hostile  elements  for  au- 
tonomj'.  Remarking  that  Albania 
hae.  for  the  last  thirty  j^ears  been 
'the  ground  of  rivalry  between 
the  friends  and  allies,  Austria 
and  Italy,  each  striving  to  main- 
tain its  especial  influence,"  it 
continues: 


HOW   THE   ALLIES   ENTERED 


"Albania  has  never  been  a 
self-governing  province.  Her 
population,  made  up  of  manj'^ 
jarring    tribes,  can    not   form  a 

harmonious  state.  She  needs  an  external  unifying  force  without 
which  she  will  disintegrate.  At  present  the  power  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is  still  over  Albania.  If  it  be  removed  and  Albania 
declared  autonomous,  the  latter  will  in  reality  fall  under  the 
influence  and  rule  of  one  of  her  most  active  neighbors.  Austro- 
Hungarian  diplomacy,  asking  autonomy  for  Albania,  is  really 
striving  to  appropriate  the  Turkish  legacy." 

Becoming  suddenly  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  Italy, 
the  Novoye  Vremya  points  out  all  the  dangers  that  will  threaten 


that  country  in  case  Albania  is  made  autonomous,  and,  quoting 
the  opinion  of  an  Italian  newspaper  in  sui)port  of  its  contention, 
it  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  the  dangers  (to  Italy)  from  the  establishment  of  an 
apparently  autonomous  Albania  do  not  end  here.  On  the  Al- 
banian coast  there  is  Avlona,  an  excellent  harl)or,  Avliich  in  the 

hands  of  a  .sea  power  will  be 
turned  into  a  fortified  naval  sta- 
tion. Avlona  is  situated  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Otranto  Strait,  which  con- 
nects the  Adriatic  with  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  sea  Power  which 
has  Avlona  will  hold  in  its  pocket 
the  key  to  the  strait  and  will 
rule  the  entire  Adriatic.  Autono- 
mous Albania  means  Austrian 
Albania.  The  Italian  diplomats 
who  are  supporting  the  Austrian 
plan  of  Albanian  autonomy  are 
delivering  Italy,  without  reali- 
zing it,  into  political  serfdom  to 
Austria." 


THE   PEACE   COKFERENCE. 

.  — Marchold  (Warsaw) 


But  a  different  opinion  is  ex- 
prest  in  Italy.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  united  national  feeling  in 
Albania,  says  a  WTiter  in  Italia 
Moderna  (Rome),  and  Albania  is  quite  capable  of  being  formed 
into  a  compact  and  powerful  state.  In  this  case  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  giving  to  Servia  her  port  on  the  Adriatic 
and  keeping  her  safe  from  that  mailed  hand  of  Austria  which 
would  gladlj'  appropriate  Albania  as  it  has  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina.    This  writer  says: 

"If  we  examine  and  judge  impartially  of  Albania's  condition 
to-day,  we  shall  find  that  the  Albanian  population,  recognizable 
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ARALVGEDDON:   a   DrV'ERSION. 

Turkey — "Good!     If  only  all  those  other  Christian  nations 
get  at  one  another's  throats,  I  may  have  a  dog's  chance  yet." 

— Punch  (London). 


the   AD^aRAL   OF   the   ADRIATIC. 

Peter — "Don't  you  think  I  look  stunning?" 
The  Powers — "The  uniform  is  all  right,  Peter,  but  where's 
your  fleet?"  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


DIVERSIONS  OF   THE   POWERS. 
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WAK-TKAINS  AT  MUSTAFA  PASHA  SEEN    FKOM   A    BULGARIAN    AEKOPLANE. 


A    LESSON    OF   THE 
WAR 

TURKEY  is  not  above 
learning  from  hor  fne- 
mies,  and  has  been  asking 
what  is  the  secret  of  Bulgaria's 
wonderful  military  efficiency. 
It  is  not  Creusot  cannon  or 
French  tactics — the  Ikdam  (Con- 
stantinople; looks  beyond  all 
that,  and  decides  that  the  basis 
of  military  efficiency  is  an  intel- 
ligent population;  so  it  recom- 
mends popular  education  as  the 
first  step  toward  military  power. 
It  is  of  interest  to  remember  in 
this  connection  that  when  the 
Turks  invaded  Europe  they  were 
educated  and  the  Europeans 
were  mostly  illiterate;  as  the 
educational  position  changed, 
the  military  situation  was  also 
reversed.     Says  the  Ikdam: 


from  their  vernacular  tongue,  is  ethnically  compact,  and  is  com- 
prized within  topographical  frontiers  definite  and  secure.  We 
see  that  Albania  is  a  territory  limited  on  the  north  by  the  fron- 
tier of  Montenegro,  to  the  south  by  the  river  Calamas  in  Epirus. 
in  the  east  by  the  heights  of  Czernaleva,  and  by  the  range  of 
mountains  terminating  with  the  southern  spurs  of  Pindus.  Al- 
bania, thus  distinctly  determined  in  its  frontiers,  would  have 
a  territory  well  supplied  with  a  river  system  and  with  chains 
of  mountains  enclosing  a  population  formed  of  Albanian  nation- 
ality, without  being  threatened  by  the  neighborhood  of  foreign 
islands  of  importance.  In  fact,  the  Albanian  population  is 
numerous  enough  to  give  birth  to  a  state  which  could  live  and  sup- 
port itself  in  national  existence,  especially  as  it  grows  more  and 
more  in  its  rise  to  superior  forms  of  civilization." 

Speaking  of  Servia's  desire  for  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  by  which 
there  might  be  railroad  communication  with  the  east  at  JMace- 
donia  and  a  direct  communication  by  sea  with  Brindisi  and 
the  European  markets,  this  writer  declares  that  an  independent 
Albania  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Italy,  for 

"Italy  certainl.v  has  a  great  interest  in  the  creation  of  good, 
Bafe,  and  practical  communications  between  the  Adriatic,  Servia, 
and  Macedonia.  Its  interest  is  undoubtedly  not  less  than  that 
which  Servia  has  in  such  communications.  The  two  nations 
ought  to  be  solidly  united  in  defense  of  this  interest  and  ought 
not  to  rest  until  w^ell  constructed  railroads,  practically  handled, 
with  equal  tariffs  for  all,  are  built  for  the  commercial  trans- 
port of  goods,  so,  that  the  traditions  of  the  Via  Egnatia,  created 
by  the  genius  of  Rome,  maj'^  be  revived  and  render  the  Adri- 
atic an  emporium  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

"Italy  has  one  reason  of  practical  importance  in  favoring  this 
great  question,  Avhich  pertains  not  less  to  Servia  than  to  Italy. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  future  of  the  Balkan  States, 
but  if,  as  we  fervently  hope,  they  will  be  guided  after  the  war 
by  the  same  wisdom  and  the  same  enthusiasm  as  guided  them 
in  their  preparation  for  war,  it  is  probable  that  whether  con- 
federated into  one  body  or  simply  allied  for  peace,  they  will 
take  such  a  new  interest  in  international  politics  as  new  circum- 
stances and  new  situations  may  possibly  render  of  priceless 
importance.  Italy  meanwhile,  from  motives  of  political  order, 
should  be  counseled  to  favor  with  profound  solicitude  and  with 
earnest  help  the  interests  represented  by  the  construction  of 
direct  railroad  communication  between  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  Adriatic.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  would  condemn  any  for- 
eign annexation  of  Albania  and  thus  supports  our  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  obviate  any  such  contingency.  For  an  autonomous 
Albania  would  prove  a  li\ang  guard  for  the  Strait  of  Otranto  and 
a  reliable  sentinel  over  the  traffic,  which,  for  the  common  good 
of  Italy  and  the  Balkan  States,  would  restore  to  the  Adriatic 
most  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West." — Translation 
made  jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


."By  learning  the  reasons  of 
the  defeats  we  have  suffered  in  this  war,  we  are  to-day  forsaking 
many  old  methods  and  entering  on  new  plans  of  action.  One 
of  the  things  we  are  learning  is  the  quaUties  and  qualifications 
required  in  men  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  something.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  per- 
manence, the  independence,  and  the  progress  of  a  state.  For  a 
powerful  state  a  powerful  people  is  necessary.  We  have  sep- 
arated the  Government  from  the  people,  and  all  our  reforming 
zeal  has  been  based  on  this  false  principle,  neglecting  the  ends 
of  the  people.  This  must  be  changed.  For  in  this  war  we  have 
very  painfully  learned  that  a  state  which  lacks  a  strong  people 
on  which  it  can  depend  can  not  be  strong  either  in  its  external 
relations  or  in  its  internal  institutions. 

"If  we  have  fully  learned  that  a  strong  and  progressive  state 
can  exist  only  with  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  progressive 


IN  THE  ALBANIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

"  This  man  pretends  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  a  crusade.' 
"He  must  be  shot!     Away  with  him!" 


-Muskete  (Vienna). 
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people,  then  our  chief  care  and 
zeal  must  be  directed  to  the  tusk 
of  strengthening  our  people  and 
inspiring  them  with  a  desire  for 
progress.  For  the  future  our 
activity,  our  struggle,  our  whole 
aim,  must  look  toward  the  ele- 
vation of  our  people. 

"Elevate  the  people  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  those  of  the 
^•illages  as  ■well  as  of  the  cities, 
and  the  national  Government, 
which  derives  its  strength  from 
the  people,  at  once  takes  on  a 
new  and  stronger  character.  To 
accomplish  this  must  be  our 
supreme  endeavor. 

"We  must  find  out  how  our 
enemies  have  labored  and  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  strong  peo- 
ples, and  profit  by  their  example. 
The  Bulgarian  people,  which  has 
grown  so  strong  and  which  the 
government  has  so  safely  de- 
pended upon,  is  a  peasant 
people. 

"A  Bulgarian  officer  lately 
raid  to  a  newspaper  reporter: 
'Only  five  per  cent,  of  our  sol- 
diers are  unable  to  read.  They 
know  how  to  use  and  how  to  care 

for  their  arms.  In  this  they  are  superior  to  th(>  Turkish  soldiers. 
Our  successes  in  this  war  are  due  to  our  common  schools.' 
Behold,  here  is  the  most  important  lesson  we  have  to  learn. 
We  must  adorn  our  villages  with  schools,  and  enlighten  and 
elevate  and  discipline  the  minds  of  our  Aillagers  with  instruction 
suitable  for  their  condition  and  fit  for  the  high  objects  we  have 
in  view. 

"It  is  in  this  way  that  we  shall  be  able  to  save  our  state  and 
our  people. 

"Have  we  the  zeal  and  the  intelligeiu'c  and  the  perse- 
verance requisite  for  this  great  endeavor'.'" — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


I'HE  SMOKE  OF  A  BATTLE  AS  SEEN  FROM  A  BULGARIAN-AEROPLAXi:. 


A    UOOD    REPORT. 

Death — "Everything  going  nicely,  godfather?" 
Dl^bolvs — "Why  not?     Everybody  helps  me — ship  owners, 
mining-barons,    tariff-makers,   trust   magnates — but   especially 
those  splendid  Chri.stians  and  Tiu-ks  in  the  Balkans.  ' 

—  n'ahre  Jacob  (.Stuttgart). 


JAPAN    AS   THE   SAVIOR   GF  CHINA 

JAPAN  IS  TO  WORK  in  vmion  with  China  against  the 
encroachments  of  outside  Powers.  China  is  great,  but  she 
is  weak,  say  the  vernacular  press  of  Pekin  and  Shanghai. 
According  to  the  xnews  of  a  French  engineer  quoted  in  the  Croix 
(Paris),  the  Flowery  Land  is  no  longer  an  inert  mass  of  territory 
enclosed  wdthin  the  Great  Wall.  Her  industrial  development 
■ndthin  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  prodigious.  Chinese  engi- 
neers build  the  railroads,  Chinese  arsenals  forge  the  great  guns, 
and  at  every  school  for  boys  there  is  a  military  instructor  who 
trains  the  pupils  to  use  rifles  and  handle  artillery.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  China  borrow  from  the  foreigner 
his  latest  methods  and  then  get  rid  of  him.    As  this  writer  says: 

"China  is  not  a  country  for  Europeans  to  colonize.  The 
Chinese  welcome  foreigners,  learn  their  methods,  improve  upon 
these,  and  then  get  rid  of  the  strangers.  The  time  is  past  when 
the  Chinese  can  suffer  from  foreign  competition.  United  among 
themselves  as  by  a  band  of  steel  in  the  commercial  struggle, 
thej^-  labor  one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  and  invariabh*  put  the 
foreigner  to  rout." 

Yet  China  is  weak,  her  integrity  is  being  threatened  by  out- 
side foes,  says  the  Min-li-pao  (Shanghai).  Russia  and  France 
are  waiting  to  di\'ide  the  spoil,  and  even  Japan  may  join  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  unless  the  watchwords  be  "China  and  Japan 
against  the  world."  To  quote  the  earnest  words  of  warning 
uttered  by  this  Shanghai  organ: 

"At  no  time  has  the  condition  of  China  been  more  critical  than 
at  present.  The  Russians  and  ^Mongolians  have  concluded  a  con- 
vention and,  in  addition,  a  secret  protocol  was  issued.  The 
occurrence  of  this  event  creates  a  new  situation.  This  will 
mean  the  overthrow  of  Chinese  sovereignty  in  Urga,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Russian  protectorate  over  Outer  Mongolia,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  partition  of  China. 

"A  great  problem  is  now  before  the  Chinese  people.  Its 
solution  should  engage  the  thought  and  energy  of  all  the  men 
in  China.  This  is  a  moment  when  every  man  is  expected  to 
do  his  duty  and  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  nation.  Whatever 
discord  there  ma^'  have  existed  among  the  different^  elements 
of  the  Chinese  people  must  now  be  relegated  to  the  background." 

More  decided  is  the  policj'  advocated  by  the  M in-Kuo-sin-wen 
(Shanghai).  The  Mongolians  must  be  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  Chinese  Federation  as  our  Southern  States  were  kept 
within  the  Union.     This  can  be  effected  only  by  a  recoiu-se  to 
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iirr.i^      Urga,    thr«   prin<>ipal   ohy  of  Xortlwrii    .MonKnliii.    i   >w 

ii'tl  with  KuMMian  trooiw,  imut  lie  atttwki»d,  tlif  (rt'in      i- 

OUM  fitizt'iiH  who  have  betraytMl  China  must  l>e  ohaHtiM'd.     \'o 

ill  mi'diati'  iiiiiKt  lif  listrrit'tl  to.     The 

, ,.  '    111'  ill  fi.i  I  i<l    \)\    ;ill   ;irli\f    WUf   |ii>!h'\'. 

■■  Should  China  \>o  foolish  enoujfh  to  listen  to  th«'  fouiisi  1  of 
Krant't'  mid  Japan  and  induli;*-  in  tht-  tempting;  hut  empty  lalk 
of  nifdiation,  much  tirnt'  will  ht-  gained  l>y  Russia  to  fonci'iiir.ite 
h»T  foriH's  in  MooKoiia.  When  Russia  has  tirnily  t-stabiislit'd 
htrstlf  in  I'rtja,  China  will  find  it  too  latf,  tvi'ii  if  she  he  lon- 
vinc»'d  that  nothing;  eould  save  the  situation  except  military 
force.  Mediation  is  eertainly  a  y^nod  thing;  hut  what  is  the 
motive  of  France  and  Japan  in  proposinfj  this".' 

■■L«t  the  (Jovernmt'ut  listen  to  a  wise  advice — Fight  the 
Mongolians  at  once." 

The  Rifjublican  Advocate  (Shanghai)  thinks  that  Japan  has 
the  whole  affair  in  her  own  hands  and  should  enforce  an  Asiatic 


THK    MONtiOLIAN"    SITIATIOX. 

— Min-Kuo-Hsi-Pao  (Shangliai). 

Monroe  Doctrine.  Alreadj'  the  advantages  gained  by  her 
victory  over  Russia  are  being  imperiled.  Little  bj-  little  will 
come  the  break-up  of  Asia: 

"The  forces  of  disintegration,  temporarily  checked  by  the 
splendid  A-ictory  of  the  Japanese  over  Russia  on  Manchurian 
soil,  are  now  being  renewed  with  redoubled  energy  and  activ- 
ity, due  to  the  fact  that  the  very  nation  w^hich  up  to  ten 
years  ago  had  been  fighting  for  her  life  has  now  become  in 
turn  the  most  dangerous  factor  in  the  disintegration  process  of 
Asia.  The  fate  of  Mongolia  is  just  now  hanging  in  the  balance; 
and  that  of  Tibe-t  and  Yunnan  depends  upon  the  fate  of 
Mongolia.  China,  due  to  the  recent  crisis,  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  strength  of  resistance;  so  that,  unless  some  great 
change  should  happen,  the  doom  of  Asiatic  countries  is  prac- 
tically sealed;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  Japan 
must  also  be  engulfed  in  the  general  Avreek  and  ruin  of  the 
Far  East." 

The  biu-eaucratic  Kokumin,  of  Tokyo,  openly  claims  a  place 
for  Japan  as  Asia's  arbiter,  and  says: 

"Japan  will  not  permit  any  part  of  Eastern  Asia  to  be  disposed 
of  without  her  opinion  being  first  sought.  Anything  else  would 
mean  the  weakening  of  the  preponderating  position  Japan  now 
holds  in  the  Far  East." 

"This  is  authoritative,"  comtnents  the  Japan  Weekly  Chron- 
icle (Kobe).  "Japan  will  not  permit  that  anj-  part  of  Eastern 
Asia  shall  be  disposed  of  without  her  permission."  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  the  compact  Avith  Russia  made  by  the 
Mongolians  of  Urga  is  repudiated  by  the  nobles  of  iSIongolia, 
who  have  published  a  signed  proclamation  in  which  they  declare 
the  convention  of  Urga  null  and  \oid. 


RUSSIA'S  WORRY  ABOUT  THE  STRAITS 

AT  THE  VERY  TIME  when  Russia  might  be  expected 
/-\  ti)  ask  for  the  oponing  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  find  the 
•*•  -^Russian  press  adoj)ting  a  hesitating  attitude.  Thej' 
are  an.xious  enough  to  have  the  bars  let  down  for  the  exit  of 
Russian  warships  from  the  Black  Sea,  but  when  it  comes  to  let- 
tintr  Italian,  Austrian,  and  CJerman  warships  in,  that  is  very 
difTerent.  For  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bla(!k  Sea  are 
the  most  fertile  and  favored  provinces  of  the  Empire;  here  is 
the  granary  of  Russia;  here  are  Odessa,  Cherson,  Nikolaief,  and 
Sevastopol.  At  present  they  lie  safe  and  secure  behind  the 
closefl  water-gate  made  famous  by  the  exploits  of  Leander  and 
Lord  Byron.  If  the  gate  swings  open,  they  will  be  exposed  to 
everj'  foe.  That  is  why  Russia  is  saying  so  little  on  this  sub- 
ject. Count  HebokdorfT,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  said  at  the  opening  of  the  ambassadorial 
conference  in  London  that  Russia  will  insist  upon  the  opening 
of  the  straits  to  Russian  men-of-war,  but  did  not  intimate  that 
they  should  also  be  opened  to  the  fleets  of  the  other  Powers,  and 
thus  far  his  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much 
response.  The  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Zaprosy 
Zliizni,  the  radical  St.  Petersburg  weekly,  by  Mr.  L.  Panteleyer. 
He  suggests  that  Russia  might  take  Turkey's  place  as  guardian 
of  the  straits,  but  admits  that  in  such  an  event  a  powerful  navy 
would  have  to  be  built  to  hold  them.  But,  he  asks,  could  not 
Bulgaria  do  something  to  support  Russia  in  carrying  on  the 
work  and  maintaining  the  position  once  held  by  Turkey?  He 
replies : 

"No;  Bulgaria  can  not  take  the  role  of  the  Turks  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Notwithstanding  the  possibility  that 
the  Bulgars  may  in  the  near  future  appear  at  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, even  capture  the,  city,  they  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
main there. 

"The  present  Balkan  coalition  will  immediately  break  up, 
because  the  Greeks  will  rather  reconcile  themselves  to  the  rule 
of  the  Turks  than  see  the  Bulgars  firmly  established  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  can  Bulgaria  provide  a  force  large  enough 
to  hold  the  Sea  of  Marmora?  There  are  altogether  hardh'  five 
and  one-half  millions  of  Bulgars.  .  .  .  But,  it  may  be  suggest- 
ed, behind  the  Bulgars — we  wiU  even  suppose  with  the  silent 
consent  of  all  Europe — will  be  Russia,  always  ready  to  come 
to  their  assistance." 

Russian  joiirnahsm  is  remarkable  for  its  speculative  tendency. 
The  Russian  editor  dreams  and  doubts,  he  seldom  decides.  He 
loves  to  dwell  upon  possibihties.  He  never  comes  to  the  point. 
Thus  Mr.  Panteleyev  does  not  seem  to  see  his  way  clearly  out 
of  his  dilemma,  which  he  states  as  follows:  If  the  straits  are 
opened  by  Russia  and  for  Russia  alone,  how  can  she  maintain 
her  hold  on  them  unless  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Powers,  who 
would  thus  exclude  all  navies  but  that  of  the  Czar  from  cross- 
ing the  Sea  of  Marmora.  If  the  passage  is  free  to  all,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  Russian  possessions  by  a  large  Medi- 
terranean fleet  ?  He  closes  his  article  in  the  following  indeter- 
minate sentences: 

"But  some  will  say:  Let  the  straits  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  Bulgars,  or  even  Greeks;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  us;  only  the  fortifications  should  be  torn  down  and  freedom 
of  passage  established. 

"It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  'freedom'  in  the  sense 
of  freedom  of  passage  for  the  Russian  fleet  only,  and  that  for 
all  other  nations  the  Sea  of  Marmora  should  be  closed 

"But  in  case  the  freedom  of  passage  were  given  to  all,  what 
would  secure  us  against  the  appearance  in  the  Black  Sea  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  and  even  the  capture  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  by 
some  strong  sea-power? 

"That  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Turks,  still  holds  the  traditional  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  the  Sea  ,of  Marmora,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  fears 
of  further  complications  are  all  based  on  questions  of  territory, 
indemnity,  etc.,  while  no  mention  whatever  is  being  made  of 
the  straits." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


^^SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


Courtesy  of  The  Aeulian  CViupaiiv. 

IP   PAPER    CAN    PLAY    A    PIANO.    WHAT   CANT    IT  DO  ? 

The  perforations  above  will  perform  Balakirew's  intricate  "Islamey"  on  the  pianola.     A  scientific  writer  reviews  the  present  use  of  perforated 
paper  in  industry,  and  predicts  it  will  yet  run  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  even  railway  trains.    The  type  in  our  pages  is  set  in  part  by  this  means. 


THE  COMING  AGE  OF  PERFORATED  PAPER 


THAT  THE  WORLD— at  least  the  mechanical  world- 
may  one  day  be  controlled  and  operated  through  the 
agency  of  slips  of  perforated  paper  is  asserted  in  the 
editorial  department  entitled  "Looking  Forward"  in  Gassier' s 
Magazine  (New  York).  Control  of  machinery  bj^  perforated 
paper  was  first  devised  and  introduced  by  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard 
about  a  century  ago,  in  the  loom  that  bears  his  name.  In  the 
Jacquard  loom  perforated  cards  control  the  movements  so  that 
predetermined  patterns  are  woven,  independently'  of  the  skill 
of  the  immediate  operator.  More  recently,  the  principle  has 
been  "widely  used  in  mechanical  musical-instrument-players,  to 
which  it  was  first  applied  about  forty  years  ago.  It  has  been 
employed  also  in  the  monotype  machine,  in  telegraph  sj-stems, 
and  in  less  familiar  connections,  and  we  are  told  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  device  are  far-reaching,  especially  since  the  intro- 
duction of  electricity  has  made  it  possible  to  extend  this  kind 
of  control  over  distant  apparatus.  The  WTiter  of  the  article  in 
Cassier's  bids  us  look  forward  to  the  working  of  all  sorts  of 
machine  tools  and. even  to  the  control  and  operation  of  railway 
trains  by  a  similar  system.    We  read: 

i'The  entire  modern  tendency  in  mechanical  operations 
appears,  not  only  in  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual 
operations  wherever  possible,  but  also  in  the  planning  of  the 
manipulation  by  others  than  those  by  whom  the  work  is  done. 
The  use  of  planning  departments,  functional  foremen,  instruction 


cards,  and  similar  preliminaries  to  the  actual  performance  of 
the  work,  is  being  generally  discust  and  occasionally  applied; 
but  with  the  exception  of  certain  forms  of  tabulating  machines 
and  typesetters,  and  of  such  devices  as  moving  electrical  signs, 
there  seems  to  be  little  emploj^ment  made  of  the  most  complete 
method  of  recording  and  controlling  movements — that  of  a 
piece  of  perforated  paper. 

."It  seems  entirely  within  reason  to  state  that  no  machining 
operation  is  so  complicated  or  involves  so  many  movements, 
so  variously  timed,  as  appears  in  the  performance  of  even  a 
simple  musical  composition  by  a  mechanical  piano-player; 
and  when  we  consider  the  accuracy  and  effectiveness  with  which 
the  most  elaborate  compositions  are  rendered  by  such  machines 
the  applicability  of  the  method  to  repetition  processes  in  manu- 
facturing seems  w'orthy  of  consideration 

"The  number  of  operations  which  may  be  controlled  for  any 
one  machine  is  by  no  means  limited,  any  more  than  the  number  of 
different  musical  compositions  is  limited  for  any  piano  equipped 
for  use  with  the  perforated  roll.  .  .  .  The  unlimited  possibilities 
of  the  Jacquard  principle  over  any  other  thus  constitutes  one 
of  its  greatest  advantages.  Any  change  or  modification  in  a 
series  of  operations  with  the  paper  strip  may  be  made  simply 
by  preparing  a  different  set  of  perforations,  just  as  one  written 
order  of  instructions  supersedes  another;  and  thus  it  appears 
that  a  form  of  control  in  which  instructions  are  positively  com- 
bined with  their  execution  is  available  for  the  most  intricate 
manufacturing  operations." 

The  impending  use  of  such  methods  in  the  operation  of 
machinery  seems  to  the  editor  to  be  indicated  by  the  tendency 


OPENING    AVORDS   OF   THE   ARTICLE,   AS   SEEN   ON   A   MONOTYPE    RIBBON. 
"THAT  THE   WORLD — at  least  the  mechanical  world— may  one  day  be  controlled  and  operated  through  the' 
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to  ili.ijH'Hsf  with  human  ttlteiulauce  in  Dtlu-r  (Ifparliia-iii-  of 
work.  Tlif  widt^-HprtHtd  use  of  vemliuif  uiachiiies,  for  instunoe, 
is  an  t'xuaiplf  of  tht-  inuimer  in  which  nu'chanicai  appiiaiu'es 
art'  bi'ini;  used  to  rephu-f  lalwjr  tither  too  ditVicuIt  to  olilain 
or  too  t'Xptiaaive  to  oporate.    To  quote  again; 

"Apart  from  qu»'stions  of  cost,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
eontrol  possible  with  the  perforated  strip  makes  it  esixcially 
desiralile  for  certain  opt>rations,  e\en  where  the  i)resence  of  an 
attendant  is  added.  The  ease  with  whieh  a  performer  at  the 
nieehanieally  operated  piano  can  vary  the  speed,  the  force  of 
blow,  and  llie  general  control  of  the  performance  without  Ix  iiig 
requireil  to  master  the  twhnic  of  I  lie  actual  i)roduction  indi- 
cates the  possibihties  obtainable  aIon(?  similar  lines  in  the  opera- 
tion of  any  kind  of  machinery.  It  would  seem  that  in  nearly 
e\er>'  operation  in  which  the  various  functions  are  repeated 
according  to  a  predetermined  sequence  some  such  device  becomes 
ai>I)licable. 

"The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  general  adoption  of  the 
perforated  strip  for  the  control  of  machinery  will  be  pereei\cd 
as  the  subject  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  results  already 
obtainetl  in  connection  with  musical  instruments.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  a  correct  and  facile  technic  upon  such  an  instrument  as 
the  piano  requires  intense  application  and  years  of  hard  work 
by  those  who  have  in  the  first  place  a  natural  talent  for  the 
subject,  and  of  all  the  pupils  who  make  such  studies  but  few 
attain  anything  like  such  precision  and  accuracy  as  are  given 
immediately  to  the  inexperienced  operator  upon  the  mechani- 
cally controlled  instrument.  The  real  difference  between  the 
performance  of  a  virtuoso  and  the  effect  of  the  machine  appears 
only  in  such  delicacies  of  expression  as  are  perceptible  mainly 
to  the  trained  listener,  and  differences  such  as  these  are  not 
only  imperceptible  but  undesirable  in  applying  the  principle 
to  machine-shop  work. 

"It  follows  that  the  development  of  the  perforated  strip  to 
the  eontrol  of  machine  tools  may  work  a  change  in  technical 
training  and  apprenticeship  methods  similar  to  that  which  is 
being  effected  in  the  subject  of  pianoforte  instruction,  leaving 
the  education  of  the  mechanic  to  be  directed  to  those  general 
and  varied  features  which  include  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
discretion  rather  than  of  detailed  and  repetitive  manipulation. 
This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  changes  whieh  have 
already  taken  place,  and  it  is  necessarj"  only  to  look  back 
over  the  development  of  the  machinist's  trade  to  perceive 
the  manner  in  which  the  once  important  operations  of  chasing, 
filing,  chipping,  fitting,  etc.,  have  been  replaced  by  the  work 
of  the  slide-rest,  the  grinding-machine,  the  shaper,  and  the 
drop-press. 

"Not  only  in  the  eontrol  of  machining  work,  but  also  in  the 
direction  of  larger  operations,  maj'  the  possibilities  of  the  per- 
forated strip  be  indicated.  With  the  introduction  of  electric 
propulsion  upon  railwaj-s,  it  may  become  practicable  to  have 
the  trains  controlled  w^hoUy  from  fixt  stations,  the  motors 
responding  entirelj'  to  the  movement  of  the  strip  through  a 
transmitting  mechanism.  Thus  the  position  of  a  train  upon  a 
eectiou  might  be  made  to  correspond  at  all  times  to  the  relative 
position  of  its  controlling  strip,  the  eontrol,  both  as  to  position 
and  rate  of  speed,  being  always  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  operator 
at  the  fixt  station,  himself  continually  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion about  all  other  trains  upon  the  division.  Wherever  a  wire 
can  be  run,  such  a  control  may  be  extended,  so  that  operations 
at  points  far  distant  might  be  synchronized  in  accordance  with 
anj'  desired  plan. 
>  "The  outcome  of  such  a  development  would  probably  involve, 
as  a  matter  for  general  instruction,  the  art  of  recording  instruc- 
tions by  preparing  such  controlling  strips,  -^just  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  typewTiting-machine  has  developed  an  art 
supplementing  that  of  ordinarj'  handwTiting.  The  manager, 
director,  foreman,  or  other  responsible  individual,  may  thus 
give  his  order,  not  by  scribbling  a  few  marks  upon  an  order 
sliph  but  by  punching  a  few  holes  in  a  card,  which  then  be- 
comes the  medium  by  which  the  order  is  executed,  without  any 
of  tke  opportunities  for  failure  which  must  ever  be  present 
when  it  has  to  be  filtered  through  various  intelligences  of  un- 
certain capacity. 

"It  is  probable  that  such  applications  of  the  perforated  strip 
of  paper  will  come,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  as  its  capabil- 
ities are  perceived;  but  the  tendency  must  be,  as  in  all  other 
departments  of  mechanical  developments,  to  relieve  human 
effort  more  and  more  from  work  which  is  of  a  mechanical  and 
routine  character,  reserving  it  for  things  which  include  the 
exercise  of  varied  intelhgence  and  judgment.'' 


THE   RATTLESNAKE  CURE 

EriLKI'SV  is  riovs  being  successfully  treated  by  inoculating 
paliciils  with  the  venom  of  the  rattler.  As  the  story  is 
told  in  'I'fii-  Technical  Worhl  Miujazine  (Chicago)  by  A.  St. 
George  Joyce,  I  Jr.  Kalpli  II.  Spangler  had  been  experimenting 
with  this  substant-e  in  the  treatment  of  other  diseases  when 
the  story  of  the  alleged  cure  of  a  Texas  epileptic  after  a  rattle- 
snake-bite came  to  his  notice.  He  began  at  once  to  try  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  the  dried  venom  in  solution,  in  cases  of 
epilepsy,  and  found  a  marked  effect,  the  number  of  attacks 
decreasing  almost  from  the  start.  So  far,  Dr.  Spangler  has  made 
about  2,000  injections  of  the  venom  in  110  patients,  all  of  whom 
he  considers  to  have  benefited  by  the  treatment.  Mr.  Joyce 
tells  us  that  institutions  for  the  administration  of  this  "venom 
cure"  are  to  be  opened  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Germany. 
W^e  are  informed : 

"The  venom  which  Dr.  Spangler  uses  comes  from  Texas. 
The  'milking'  of  the  rattler  to  get  its  poison  requires  consider- 
able nerve  and  a  steady  hand  to  hold  the  squirming  monster 
and  enrage  it  in  order  to  make  it  give  up  its  poison. 

"The  snakes  are  usually  selected  when  torpid  from  recent 
feeding,  and  are  handled  by  first  lassoing  them  at  the  back  of 
the  head  with  a  leather  thong  attached  to  a  long  stick.  As  long 
as  the  thong  is  drawn  taut  around  the  rattler's  neck  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  withdraw  his  head  and  he  is  powerless  to 
strike. 

"While  one  man  holds  the  thonged  stick  another  pries  open 
the  snake's  mouth  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  small  china  cup  or 
with  a  spoon.  The  pi-essure  of  the  fangs  on  the  end  of  the  surface 
forces  the  poison  lluid  from  the  sacs 

"Dr.  Spangler  found  that  following  the  injections  of  venom 
the  number  of  attacks  were  lessened.  Patients  who  had  pre- 
viously been  subject  to  "fits'  every  week  were  not  attacked, 
during  the  venom  treatments,  for  two  and  three  months.  The 
injections  continued,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a  year  none  of 
the  patients  under  the  treatment  had  had  a  single  attack." 

How  does  the  poison  of  this  deadly  reptile  cause  so  beneficent 
an  effect "?  The  preci.se  way  in  which  it  acts  seems  to  be  still 
something  of  a  mystery,  but  this  much  is  already  clear: 

"Dr.  Spangler  found  that  the  venom  injections  had  the  effect 
of  lengthening  the  period  of  coagulation  of  the  blood.  This 
physicians  considered  a  remarkable  discoverj%  since  it  had  been 
previously  determined  that  rapid  coagulation  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  epileptic  attacks  in  sufferers.  The  quick  coagulation, 
or  blood-clotting,  was  the  cause  of  the  'fits.' 

"In eighteen  patients  Dr.  Spangler,  with  the  venom  treatment, 
had  increased  the  time  of  coagulation  from  2}^  to  3  minutes 
to  between  5  and  G  minutes  during  six  months'  treatment  with 
the  rattler  venom.  The  normal  period  of  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  about  7  minutes. 

"Dr.  Spangler  believes  that  his  venom  treatment  of  epileptics 
will  ultimately  be  used  by  the  medical  fraternity  everywhere. 
If  so,  it  will  prove  a  big  boon  to  mankind.  He  was  the  first 
physician  in  this  country  to  use  the  venom  in  connection  with 
epilepsy,  and  so  confident  is  the  medical  world  that  the  disease 
has  at  last  been  conquered  that  arrangements  are  now  imder 
way  for  the  building  of  a  sanitarium  to  further  Dr.  Spangler's 
experiments.  There  has  just  been  opened  at  Cassel,  Germanj', 
such  a  sanitarium,  at  which  the  'rattler'  venom  method  of  treat- 
ing epilepsy  is  being  extended.  Dr.  Fackenheim,  a  noted  Euro- 
pean specialist,  is  directing  the  work  of  the  institution  there. 

' '  In  every  case  whieh  Dr.  Spangler  has  treated  with  the  venom 
there  have  resulted  not  only  permanent  cures  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  epileptic  attacks,  but  there  has  always  followed 
a  general  building  up  of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of 
the  epileptic.  He  recently  exhibited  to  the  writer  eight  cases 
which  were  vuider  his  observation.  Through  the  use  of  the  snake 
venom  the  epileptic  attacks  of  the  sufferers  have  either  been 
permanently  cured  or  have  not  occurred  for  periods  of  from  four 
months  to  thret;  years. 

"One  was  the  case  of  an  eleven-year-old  school  girl  who  had 
been  taking  the  venom  injections  at  weekly  intervals  for  seven 
months.  The  first  week  she  had  a  series  of  three  modified 
attacks  in  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  time  I  saw  her  she  had 
had  only  three  minor  attacks  in  seven  months.  She  now  attends 
school  regularh   aiul  is  phjsically  weH." 
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INJKCTING    THK    VKNUM    TO    CLUE    AN    KIM  I.KI'TIl 


"FIRST  AID"   IN   FACTORY  ACCIDENTS 
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TO  LOOK   INTO   THE  MONKEY   MIND 

y^N  INSTITUTE  or  experiment,  station  for  the  psycho- 
/-\  logical  study  of  anthropoid  apes  is  proposed  by  a  Ger- 
■^  -^  man  zoologist,  Dr.  Rothmann.  Authorities  tell  us 
that  the  wild  apes — gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang  and  gibbon — 
will  be  practically  extinct  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Much  has  already  been  learned  from 
these  anthropoids,  and  our  remaining  op- 
portunities should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost. 
The  acclimation  of  one  or  two  in  zoological 
gardens  would  appear  to  be  a  waste  of  time 
from  the  investigator's  standpoint.  Instead 
of  this,  stations  should  be  established  in  the 
animals'  own  habitat.  The  Canary  Islands 
are  ideal  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Rothmann 
thinks;  for  not  only  is  the  climate  favor- 
able, but  the  islands  are  easily  reached  by 
students.  Preliminaries  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  station  have  alreadj'  been  taken, 
we  are  told  by  an  editorial  wTiter  in  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York),  who  goes  on 
to  say  of  them: 

"  Last  spring,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
journey  to  Teneriffe,  steps  were  taken  to 
procure  and  care  for  a  consignment  of  chim- 
panzees from  German  West  Africa,  after  it 
had  become  apparent  that  these  animals 
could  thrive  there  ■wathout  requiring  acclima- 
tization. 

"The  next  step  is  to  send  to  the  station 
an.  expert  who  will  study  these  animals 
from  the  vnewpoint  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. The  aspects  of  the  latter  to  be 
covered  first  are  pho  nation,  gesture,  com- 
prehension of  spoken  language,  enumerar- 
tion,  perception  of  color,  and  education 
possibilities  of  the  hand.  At  present  the 
general  movement  has  gone  no  further 
ation  of   a   committee,    headed   by 
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The  progress  made  will  e\'idently  depend  largely  on  private 
means.  The  movement  will  not  be  restricted  to  psychology, 
but  will  include  all  branches  of  biological  study,  not  the  least 
being  breeding  and  crossing  experiments.  That  all  possible 
efforts  \vill  be  made  to  decide  the  problem  of  the  evolutional  re- 
lationship between  anthropoids  and  man  goes  without  saying. 
Rothmann  lays  considerable  stress  upon  the  belief  universal 
among  the  savages  who  have  always  dwelt  with  the  anthro- 
poids, that  the  latter  are  not  brutes  but  men  like  themselves. 
This  belief  appears  to  argue  the  existence  of  traits  unknown  to 
investigators. 

"Of  special  interest  is  the  point  made  by  Klaatsch,  Sergi,  and 
others  that  Eastern  anthropoids  have  structural  peculiarities 
in  common  with  Eastern  primitive  man;  just  as  a  similar  cor- 
respondence is  seen  between  Western  anthropoids  and  the  low- 
est forms  of  African  aboriginal  man.  This  has  led  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  double  origin  of  modern  mankind.  As  it  is  already 
conceded  that  the  latter  is  quite  unrelated  to  some  of  the  first 
men,  who  became  entirely  extinct  in  glacial  or  other  cataclysmic 
epochs,  it  is  hoped  that  more  light  will  be  shed  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  first  men,  modern  men,  and  the  anthropoids." 


O  MUCH  has  been  said  and  taught  in  late  years  of  methods 
iving  immediate  aid  to  the  victims  of  accident,  before 
arrival  of  expert  surgical  helj),  that  we  are  apt  to 
assume  that  everj'  one  knows  how  to  treat  a  person  apparently 
drowned,  how  to  stop  a  man  from  bleeding  to  death,  and  how  to 
treat  an  ordinary  cut  or  bruise.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
disheartening  to  learn  from  The  Iron  Age  (Now  York,  December 
19)  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  most  States  require 
factories  to  be  equipped  with  dressings,  antiseptic  solutions,  the 
tourniquet,  etc.,  together  with  directions  for  their  use  in  an  emer- 
gency, only  a  few  of  the  larger  plants  employ  a  stafif  physician, 
and  that  in  the  rest  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
to  find  any  person  competent  to  give  emergency  aid  of  any  kind. 
Such  training  as  the  employees  receive  at  the  works,  or  have 
I)reviously  received  at  school,  looking  toward  this  end,  is,  the 
writer  asserts,  "  wholly  superficial  and  desultory,"  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Fortunately  this  is  not  everywhere  the  case. 
In  one  large  plant: 

"The  work  is  detailed  to  the  foreman  of 
each  department.  The  foremen  were  first 
called  together  and  a  series  of  lectures  given 
in  which  the  more  common  types  of  serious 
injury  were  described  and  discust  and  their 
immediate  treatment  outlined.  The  sub- 
jects included  sprains,  fractures,  dislocations, 
abrasions,  contusions,  lacerations,  hemor- 
rhages, burns,  and  electric  shock.  Afterward 
the  men  were  examined  and  given  a  series 
of  practical  tests  in  bandaging,  applying 
the    tourniquet,    and    splinting    arms    and 

legs . 

"In  factories  where  the  work  has  been 
organized  and  the  responsibility  vested  in 
indi\'idual  men,  first-aid  methods  are  often 
antiquated.  The  present-day  surgeon  knows 
a  great  deal  that  is  of  practical  value  in  this 
work  which  was  not  taught  by  his  prede- 
cessors of  a  generation  or  even  a  decade  ago, 
and  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
bring  shop  methods  up  to  date.  Take,  for 
example,  the  treatment  of  lacerated  wounds, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  accident  work 
and  varj'  from  slight  cuts  of  the  fingers  to 
severe  injuries  of  the  hands.  The  old  ap- 
proved method  of  treating  these  injuries  is 
to  scrub  them  with  soap  and  water,  using  a 
sterile  nail  brush,  then  to  wash  them  in  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  afterwards  wash 
off  with  sterile  water.  This  treatment  is 
effective  but  painful.  It  sometimes  kills 
already  partly  devitalized  tissues  and  in 
some  cases  requires  an  anesthetic  before 
thorough  cleansing  is  possible  "vvathout  tmbearable  pain.  One 
company  which  has  been  using  the  gasoline  and  iodine  method 
of  cleansing  for  the  past  'year  has  not  had  a  case  of  infected 
wound.  The  method  is  to  wash  thoroughly  the  injured  part 
in  gasoline,  with  gauze,  thus  removing  rapidly  all  dirt  and 
grease.  The  wound  and  surrounding  parts  having  thus  been 
cleansed,  the  wound  and  adjacent  skin  are  painted  with  two  or 
more  coats  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  wound  is  then  sutured 
or  dressed,  as  the  surgeon  sees  fit.  This  is  but  an  example  of 
the  possibilities  which  are  now  open  to  the  shop  man  in  taking 
care  of  injured  employees." 
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MR.  MELIXN'S  $10,000    PRIZE 


MILD  SARCASM  jx-rvailes  the  eilitoiial  ouuimeut  of  m 
iiii|Hirtunt  railroaii  paper  on  the  SIO.UOO  priz*'  oti  >\ 
\,\  I  '  '   "   n  t)f  the  New  HuNt'ii  road  for     m 

autoiiiudi' iK'<> .  • .ii'ify  arrest  an  express  steam  lo.o- 

nu»ti\e  that  has  pa.ss«>d  danger  signals."     It  looks  to  The  liil- 
way  Age-Oaxette  (.New  Ywrkj  as  if  Mr.  Mellen  is  ofTering  $10, (hH) 


HOW   ICEBERGS   WARM   THE   SEA. 

Pig.  1. — Diagram   showing  rise  of  temperature  as  a  berg  is  approached. 

for  the  invention  of  something  that  has  already  been  in  existence 
in  various  forms  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  is  actually  now 
in  use  in  many  places  near  enough  for  Mr.  Mellen  to  hear  of. 
His  proposition,  as  stated  in  newspaper  advertisements,  is  taken 
by  many  as  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  his  road's  accident  record, 
and  it  is  qualified  by  the  added  condition  that  the  money  shall 
be  paid  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Massachusetts,  the  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Federal  railroad  commission,  and  of  one  of 
three  railroad  companies,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York 
Central,  or  the  New  Haven;  and  the  railroad's  approval  may 
come  as  late  as  December,  1915.  Says  the  railway  paper  named 
above,  in  its  editorial  columns: 

"Mr.  Mellen  will  probably  get  plenty  of  responses  to  his  offer. 
The  first  inventor  of  a  device  meeting  this  specification  may  be 
hard  to  find,  as  his  invention  appeared  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  device  was  described  in  a  catalog  of  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  issued  in  1889  (page  284),  and  the  name  of 
the  inventor  was  modestly  omitted.  Another  efficient  de\'iee 
has  been  in  use  on  the  Boston  elevated  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
in  the  New  York  subways  eight  years,  and  in  the  London  sub- 
ways about  thi-ee  years.  Does  anyone  question  the  entire  fitness 
of  these  stops  to  act  under  like  conditions  as  Avell  on  a  steam 
locomotive  as  on  any  other  vehicle?  Other  de^-ices  to  be  found 
in  regular  use  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  California  on 
electric  cars  are  just'  as  good  for  steam  engines.  And  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  Harrington  stop  in  use  on  the  Erie?  The 
cab  signal  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England  has  been 
used  with  entire  .success  to  stop  steam  locomoti^'es  without  the 
intervention  of  the  runner.  As  for  the  'adoption'  of  a  stop  by 
any  one  of  the  three  roads  named  by  Mr.  Mellen,  the  value  of 
that  term  depends  somewhat  on  the  extent  to  which  the  de\-ice 
is  used.  The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Long  Island  also  already 
have  adopted  an  efficient  stop  for  use  at  a  number  of  places 
in  and  near  New  York.  To  adopt  it  all  over  the  hne  might  be 
too  niuch  to  expect  even  in  three  jears.  Again,  why  does  the 
New  Haven  road  confine  its  requirement  to  express  locomotives? 
Judging  by  the  action  of  the  road  in  the  matter  of  crossovers, 
the  aim  is  to  safeguard  completely  its  passenger  trains;  but 
to  do  tliis  the  freight  engines  need  attention  as  well  as  those 
used  on  passenger  trains.  A  freight  sometimes  runs  into  a 
passenger  train.  To  set  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  an  apparatus 
which  will  stop  some  trains  and  not  others  is  to  discredit  and 
possibly  nullify  the  block  system.  An  important  element,  of 
safety  is  uniformity  of  practise — the  providing  of  the  same  ap- 
paratus and  the  same  processes  and  regulations  for  all  trains  at 


all  iiiii.  -,  .1-.  far  as  puHsible.  One  of  the  marked  advantages  of 
tin-  use  of  tlie  block  system  is  the  putting  of  all  trains  into  the 
Baiae  class." 

To  nifct  the  approval  of  a  governmental  commission  an  auto- 
matic siiip,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Aye-Gazette' a  editor,  shouhi  go 
beyond  the  block  system,  not  stop  short  of  it.  It  should  be 
designed  (1)  to  stop  any  kind  of  train;  (2)  to  be  used  at  all 
danger  points;  (3)  to  detect  its  own  failures;  (4)  to  withstand 
bad  weather  as  effectually  as  the  track  itself,  and  (5)  to  resist 
efforts  to  tamper  with  it  or  "  beat "  it.  There  are  immerous  other 
essential  requirements,  but  these  are  enough,  tin;  writer  thinks, 
to  suggest  the  need  of  amplifying  Mr.  Mellen's  specification 
if  he  is  going  to  promote  real  progress: 

"That  second  point,  alone,  has  caused  signal  engineers  many 
nights  of  anxious  study,  but  they  have  not  mastered  it.  The 
third  .suggests  that  a  long  series  of  tests  will  be  neces.sary.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  wX)uld  be  a  very  inadequate  sum  to  meet  the 
cost  of  such  tests.  The  fourth  problem  must  be  settled  by  the 
road  itself.  Success  depends  on  this,  and  it  is  not  a  laboratory 
problem.  The  fifth  condition  may  not  apply  on  a  road  where 
all  enginemen  are  conscientious;  but  it  is  one  that  has  had  to  be 
considered  in  connection  wath  all  things  of  this  nature  here- 
tofore. On  the  whole,  Mr.  Mellen's  Number  3  will  be  received 
\sith  interest,  but  everybody  that  is  interested  will  hope  that  he 
will  substantially  amplify  it.'' 


HOW  ICEBERGS  WARM  THE  SEA 

A  LL  THE  PLANS  for  detecting  icebergs  by  noting  a  chill 
/L\  in  the  water  near  them  will  apparently  have  to  be  re- 
^  ^-  vised.  They  have  been  based  on  the  natural  assump- 
tion that  the  sea  about  a  melting  berg  is  nearly  ice  cold,  that  the 
berg's  cooling  influence  extends  far,  and  that  approach  to  it 
may  be  detected  by  the  observation  of  submerged  thermometers. 
All  this  is  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  results  of 
observations  by  H.  T.  Barnes,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
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MORE   PROOF. 

Fig.  2. — Microthermogram  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
showing  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  ice. 

described  bj'  him  in  Nature  (London,  December  12).  The 
water  chilled  by  the  iceberg,  Mr.  Barnes  tells  us,  does  not 
spread  outward,  but,  being  made  denser  by  its  loss  of  heat, 
sinks  straight  downward  into  the  depths.  This  movement 
draws  surf  ace  ■  water  from  all  sides,  and  the  surface  current,  not 
being  cooled  by  the  normal  vertical  circulation,  actually  grows 
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Fig. 


warmer  as  it  approaches  the  berg.  So  it  is,  we  are  assured  by 
the  writer,  that,  odd  as  it  seems,  if  one  rows  a  boat  toward 
an  iceberg  and  continually  tests  the  surface  w^ter  with  a  ther- 
mometer, he  will  find  that  it  becomes  slightly  warmer  as  he 
draws  nearer.  This  fact  Mr.  Barnes  first  announced,  he  says, 
about  two  years  ago,  and  he  now  gives  the  results  of  more 
careful  measurements  made  on  the  Canadian  Ciovernment 
steamship  Monicalm  during  three  weeks  of  the  summer  just  past, 
in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.     He  writes: 

"Careful  records  were  made  of  the  temperature  effects  of 
icebergs  and  land.  These  tests  have  shown  conclusively  that 
it  is  the  rise  of  temperature  which  is  the  direct  action  of  the 
melting  iceberg,  and  that  when  a  fall  of  temperature  is  observed 
near  ice  it  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  colder  current  from 
the  north  in  which  the  iceberg 
is  carried.  The  cooling  in- 
fluence of  the  ice  itself  is  very 
small 

"In  Figure  1  1  show  the  is- 
othermal lines  about  a  typical 
berg  off  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  This  dia- 
gram was  obtained  by  arranging 
a  number  of  courses  for  the  ship 
from  all  sides  up  to  the  ice  along 
radii  of  six  miles. 

"As  a  good  example  of  how 
icebergs  and  groups  of  icebergs 
affect  the  water  temperature, 
I  show  a  microthermogram  in 
Figure  2  taken  from  the  records 

which  were  obtained  in  a  westward  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle.  In  every  case  the  approach  to  ice  caused  a  rise 
•of  temperature. 

"The  explanation  of  this  iceberg  effect  which  I  gave  at  my 
Priday  evening  discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  last  May 
-was  founded  on  Pettersson's  theory  of  ice  melting  in  salt  water. 
By  this  theory,  which  can  easily  be  verified  by  a  simple  experi- 
ment, ice  melting  in  salt  water  produces  three  currents:  (1)  a 
■current  of  sea  water  cooled  by  the  ice,  which  sinks  downward 
by  gravity ;  (2)  a  current  of  warm  sea  water  moving  toward  t  he 
ice;  (2)  a  current  of  light  fresh  water  from  the  ice,  which  rises 
and  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  salt  water. 

"I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  this  surface  current  of  fresh 
Tvater  that  influenced  the  mierothermometer  in  the  actual  sea 
tests.  The  fringe  of  this  lighter  water  would  be  warmer  than 
the  sea  water  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  sun  and  scattered 
radiation,  which  is  very  strong  at  sea.  The  lighter  Avater  would 
retain  the  heat  because  it  could  not  mix  readily  with  the  sea  water. 
Near  the  iceberg  I  considered  that  a  fall  of  temperature  would 
result  from  the  cooling  influence  of  the  surface  current  of  fresher 
water. 

"My  recent  tests  have  shown,  however,  that  an  iceberg 
melts  so  slowly  that  no  effect  of  the  dilution  can  be  detected 
«yen  right  beside  the  berg.  .  .  .  Larger  variations  were  found  over 
different  parts  of  the  sea  than  were  obtained  in  the  proximity 
•of  ice. 

"My  tests  have  shown  that  an  iceberg  probably  causes  only 
two  of  the  Pettersson  currents — i.e.,  a  cold  current  sinking  down- 
ward, carrying  with  it  all  the  melted  ice  water,  and  a  horizontal 
surface  current  of  sea  water  flowing  in  towards  the  ice  to  cause 
its  melting  (see  Figure  3).  By  this  means  we  should  expect  the 
sea  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  icebergs  to  be  warmer  than 
further  away,  because  the  sea  surface  current  is  moving  inward 
toward  the  berg,  and  does,  not  share,  in  the  normal  vertical 
■circulation  which  tends  to  keep  the  sea-surface  temperature 
cooler. 

"It  is  interesting  to  find  that  an  iceberg  causes  its  own  cur- 
rent of  warmer  water,  thus  providing  for  its  own  destruction. 
Abundant  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  the  melting  process  going 
on  under  the  water-line." 

Another  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Barnes  is  the 
large  amount  of  dissolved  air  in  berg-ice.  Ice-water  made  Avith 
bits  chopped  from  a  berg  effervesces,  he  saj's,  almost  like  soda- 
water.  He  thinks  that  the  reported  sudden  sinking  of  bergs 
with  a  loud  report  may  be  due  to  their  explosion  from  air  pent 
up  in  the  interior. 
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WHY   "SEWER-GAS"   IS   INJURIOUS 

KFOHK  THE  VALIDITY  of  the  germ-theory  had 
imprest  itself  upon  medical  men,  many  diseases  were 
attributed  to  "sewer-gas."  Later,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  typhoid,  for  instance,  was  caused  only  by  swallowinti: 
the  typhoid  germ,  and  it  had  been  found  that  the  foul  air  of 
sewers  and  drains  was  remarkably  free  from  all  kinds  of  bacteria, 
it  began  to  be  thought  that  sewer-gas,  after  all,  might  be  more 
disagreeable  than  injurious.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  French 
observer,  (Jueniot,  concluded  that  the  foul  air  of  sewers  niiuht 
increase  the  virulence  of  existing  microV)es,  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  chemical   and  bacteriological  knowledge 

to  prove  his  point.  Our  equip- 
ment in  this  respect  has  now 
greatly  improved,  and  Trillat, 
another  Frenchman,  has  been 
able  to  prove  that  this  theory 
is  correct.  Foul  air  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly an  encourager  of  disease, 
not  because  the  sewers  harbor 
germs,  but  because  sewer-gas 
is  a  healthful  and  congenial 
environment  for  such  germs  as 
it  meets,  increasing  in  this  way 
their  power  to  do  harm.  Says 
a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
December  14): 


WHKRE   THE   COLD   WATER   GOES. 

3. — Convection   currents  due   to   iceberg   melting.     The 
fresh  water  from  the  mehing  berg  is  carried  downward.' 


"M.  Trillat  exposed  two  sets  of  various  pathogenic  germs 
imder  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  to  pure 
air  and  to  vitiated  air  and  then  (cultivated  them  in  appropriate 
media.  He  found  that  those  exposed  to  vitiated  air  grew  more 
rapidly  than  those  exposed  to  pure  air.  This  laboratory  expe- 
rience was  confirmed  on  comparing  the  effect  of  air  taken  high 
on  Mont  Blanc  with  the  air  of  inhabited  places.  He  also  found 
that  certain  putrid  gases  dissolved  in  water  exercised  a  favorable 
influence  on  microbes  contained  in  it.  He  next  investigated  the 
nature  of  these  gases  and  the  circumstances  which  determined 
their  formation.  They  had  one  characteristic  property — 
alkalinity.  ...  A  series  of  experiments  with  volatile  alkaline 
substances  showed  their  eonservating  or  activating  effect  on 
germs.  Ammonia  present  in  air  in  the  infinitesimal  amount  of 
1  in  5,000.(X)0  had  a  favorable  influence  on  germs,  but  much 
less  than  that  "of  the  amines  of  the  fatty  series  produced  in 
putrefaction.  .  .  .  The  favorable  influence  increased  with  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  gases,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  present  in  highest  degree  in  the  volatile  ptomaines 
described  by  Gautier. 

"The  sources  of  these  gases  are  innumerable,  for  they  are  pro- 
duced in  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
They  are  given  off  by  fecal  matter,  in  respired  air,  from  marshes, 
and  in  the  emanations  from  the  ground  during  earthquakes  and 
sudden  falls  of  atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  influence  of  these 
gases  on  microbes  depends  on  a  number  of  factors.  ...  A 
substance  may  have  a  favorable  influence  in  feeble  dose  or  after 
short  contact,  while  it  may  have  an  antiseptic  action  in  larger 
dose  or  longer  contact.  This  may  explain  the  fact,  mentioned 
above,  that  the  air  of  sewers  and  cesspools  is  free  from  microbes. 
M.  Trillat  also  found  that  distilled  water  containing  only 
l-5,000,000th  of  its  weight  of  putrid  gas  acted  as  culture  medium 
like  bouillon. 

"Important  practical  conclusions  follow  from  these  facts. 
In  places  such  as  toMiis  and  marshes  where  these  gaseous  emana- 
tions are  present,  the  propagation  of  disease  is  favored  when  the 
air  is  charged  with  moisture  or  mist,  for  the  emanations  are  dis- 
solved in  the  floating  droplets  of  water  which  become  so  many 
microscopic  culture  media.  This  doctrine  explains  also  the 
rapid  changes  during  storms  produced  in  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  souring  of  milk  and  decomposition  of  meat 
and  game.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  electrical  action  and  to 
the  generation  of  ozone.  According  to  M.  Trillat  it  is  due  to 
emanation  of  gases  from  the  soil  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
barometric  pressure.  We  may  point  out  that  these  researches 
traverse  the  recent  revolutionary  doctrine  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hill 
that  in  ventilation  chemical  impnrity  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  no 
importance.'.' 


LETTER  S    AND     ART 


WHEN  MACREADY  RAISED  A  RIOT 


COXTK  '  '    with   tlie   way   our   Kii^lisli    vi«itor>   am 

now  H'.i^.'i,  it  is  altiiDst  mmisinjf  to  rt'ad  that  ihfre 
was  a  tinu'  whiMi'thry  n'aliy  ft-aivil  for  llu'ir  lives.  'I'lit-re 
Wtts  justification  in  tho  caso  of  thf  famous  aftt»r,  William  Charles 
Macri'aily,    who   was   tht»   otioasiou   o(  a   Moody    riot    iu   Aster 

Plai'f.  whfii  a  dozj'U  or 

80  of  oitizfus  wert*  shot 
down  by  tht>  military, 
under  orders  of  the  ei\  il 
authoritiesof  New  York. 
The  story  from  Ma- 
cready's  point  of  \  iew  is 
given  in  the  ponderous 
"Diaries,"  just  pul)- 
lislied  in  full  after  forty 
years'  lapse  since  Ma- 
cready's  death.  This 
bloody  spectacle  was  the 
dramatic  dima.x  of  a 
quarrel  between  Ma- 
oready  and  t  he  American 
actor,  Edwin  Forrest, 
begun,  it  is  always  said, 
by  Forrest,  who  hissed 
the  Englishman  while  he 
•was  acting  one  evening 
in  Edinburgh.  Forrest 
■was  put  out  of  the  house 
and  amiable  relations 
could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  follow.  The 
partizans  of  both  es- 
poused the  quarrel,  and 
when  Macreadj'  came 
here  in  1848  he  found 
a  hostile  as  well  as  a 
friendly  audience. 

This  work  fully  re- 
cords all  his  spleen,  and 
mam-  of  its  entries  might  cause  us  chagrin  did  we  not  see  him 
elsewhere  throughout  the  work  treating  his  own  countrymen  in 
the  same  splenetic  temper.  He  came,  he  says,  with  a  strong  wish 
to  make  a  home  here  for  himself  and  children,  but  he  is  "much 
annoyed  and  disgusted  with  the  vulgarity  and  low,  coarse  charac- 
ter of  the  newspapers  even  during  these  two  days  that  I  have  been 
in  the  United  States."  He  finds  "the  low  standard  of  taste,  the 
ruffianly  tone  of  the  class  immediately  below  the  best,  the  ignorance 
of  all  appertaining  to  art — and  may  I  not  say  of  literature?— 
shock  and- in  truth  disgust  me."  Mr.  Forrest  he  dubs  "an 
ignorant,  uneducated  man,  burning  with  en\'y  and  rancor  at 
my  success."  All  the  time  their  troubles  were  brewing.  In  a 
Boston  penny  paper  Mr.  IMacready  reads  a  "scurrilous  attack" 
in  which  "there  was  a  good  deal  of  vulgar  humor,  and  it  was 
not  unentertaining."  Still,  he  finds  "the  masses,  rich  and 
poor,  ~  are  essentially  ignorant  and  vulgar — utterly  deficient — 
in  taste  and  without  the  modesty  to  distrust  themselves.  A 
crust  in  England  is  better  than  pampering  tables  here.  '/  am 
for  England — God.'  " 

The  tirade  goes  on  until  the  entry  of  April  11,  1849,  when 
he  hears  of  "the  possibility  of  certain  friends  of  mine  and  this 
blackguard,  Forrest,  making  the  occasion  of  mj'  appearance  a 
signal  for  conflict!  Are  not  the  \Tilgar  wretches,  the  stupid, 
unprincipled  dolts  of  this  country,  enough  to  dri\e  a  wise  man 


MACREADY    REHEARSING    HAMLET  ALONE, 

With  his  landlady  and  a  fellow  lodger  objecting  to  the  devotions  paid  his  muse. 

Reproduced  from  a  rare  print. 


mad'.'"  May  7  the  storm  brokf.  .\Iacn-ady  was  j^laying 
Macbetli,  and  lie  records  that  the  piece  "proceeded  in  dumb 
show"  like  the  Irish  drama  of  recent  memory.  "Copper  cents 
were  thrown,  some  struck  me,  four  or  five  eggs,  a  great  many 
apples,  nearly — if  not  quite — a  peck  of  potatoes,  lemons,  pieces 

of  wood,  a  bottle  of  asa- 
fetida,  which  splashed 
my  own  dress,  smell- 
ing, of  course,  most 
horribly."  What  hap- 
pened on  the  10th  he 
must  tell: 

"  May  10th.— I  went, 
gaily,  I  may  say,  to  the 
t  heater,  and  on  my  waj', 
looking  down  Astor 
Place,  saw  one  of  the 
Harlem  cars  on  the  rail- 
road stop  and  discharge 
a  full  load  of  policemen; 
there  seemed  to  be 
others  at  the  door  of  the 
theater.  I  observed  to 
myself.  'This  is  good 
precaution.'  I  went  to 
my  dressing-room,  and 
proceeded  with  the 
evening's  business.  The 
hairdresser  was  verj' 
late  and  my  equanim- 
ity was  disturbed.  I 
Avas  ruffled  and  nervous 
from  fear  of  being  late, 
but  soon  composed  mj'^- 
self.  The  managers  were 
delaying  the  beginning, 
and  I  was  unwnlhng  to 
be  behind  the  exact 
hour.  The  play  began; 
there  Avas  some  applause 
to  Mr.  Clarke  (I  write 
of  what  I  could  hear  in 

my  room  below).    I  was 

called,  and  at  my  cue 
went  on  with  full  assurance,  confidence,  and  cheerfulness.  My 
reception  was  very  enthusiastic,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  there 
Avas  opposition,  iho  less  numerously  manned  than  on  Monday. 
I  went  right  on  when  I  found  that  it  Avould  not  instantly  be 
quelled,  looking  at  the  A\Tetched  creatures  in  the  parquet,  who 
shook  their  fists  violentlj'  at  me,  and  called  out  to  me  in  savage 
fury.  I  laughed  at  them,  pointing  them  out  with  mj-  truncheon 
to  the  police,  who,  I  feared,  Avere  about  to  repeat  the  inertness 
of  the  previous  evening.  A  blackboard  Avith  Avhite  letters 
A\as  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  proscenium:  '  The  friends  of 
order  will  remain  silent.'  This  had  some  effect  in  making  the 
rioters  more  conspicuous. 

"My  first,  second,  third  scenes  passed  over  rapidlj'  and  un- 
heard; at  the  end  of  the  fourth  one  of  the  officers  gave  a  signal, 
the  police  rushed  in  at  the  two  sides  of  the  parquet,  closed 
in  upon  the  scoundrels  oecupjing  the  center  seats  and  furiously 
A^ociferating  and  gesticulating,  and  seemed  to  lift  them  or  bundle 
them  in  a  body  out  of  the  center  of  the  house,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  audience.  I  was  in  the  act  of  making  my  exit  with  Ladij 
Macbeth,  and  stopt  to  Avitness  this  cleA'er  maneuA^er,  which,  hke 
a  coup  de  main,  swept  the  place  clear  at  once.  As  well  as  I 
can  remember  the  bombardment  outside  noAv  began.  Stones 
were  hurled  against  the  windoAvs  in  Eighth  Street,  smashing 
many;  the  work  of  destruction  became  then  more  systematic- 
the  vollej's  of  stones  flew  Avithout  intermission,  battering  and 
smashing  all  before  them;  the  gallery  and  upper  gallery  still 
kept  up  the  din  Avithin,  aided  by  the  crashing  of  glass  and 
boarding  without. 

"The  second  act   pas.^ed,  the  noise  and  violence  without  in- 
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creasing?,  the  r-ontest  within  becoming  feebler.  Mr.  Po\ey,  as 
I  was  going  to  my  raised  seat  in  tlie  banquet  scene,  came  up 
to  me,  and.  in  an  undertone  and  much  frightened,  urged  me  to 
cut  out  some  part  of  the  play  and  bring  it  to  a  close.  I  turned 
round  upon  him  sharply,  and  said  that  'I  had  consented  to  do 
this  thing — to  place  myself  here,  and  whatever  the  consequence 
1  nuist  go  through  with  it — it  must  be  done;  that  1  could  not 
cut  out.  The  audience  had  paid  for  so  much,  and  the  law  com- 
pelled ine  to  give  it;  they  would  have  cause  for  riot  if  all  were 
not  properly  done.'  I  was  angry, 
and  spoke  very  sharply  to  the 
above  effect.  The  banquet  scene 
was  partially  heard  and  ap- 
plauded. I  went  down  to  change 
my  dress,  the  battering  at  the 
building,  doors,  and  windows 
growing,  like  the  fiends  at  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley's  burial, 
louder  and  louder.  Water  was 
running  down  fast  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  floor  of  my  room  and 
making  a  j)ool  there.  1  inquired ; 
the  stones  hurled  in  had  broken 
some  of  the  pipes.  The  fourth 
act  passed;  louder  and  more 
fierce  waxed  the  furious  noises 
against  the  building  and  from 
without;  for  whenever  a  missile 
did  effectual  mischief  in  its  dis- 
charge, it  was  hailed  with  shouts 
outside;  stones  came  in  through 
the  windows,  and  one  struck  the 
chandelier;  the  audience  removed 
for  protection  behind  the  walls; 
the  house  was  considerably- 
thinned,  gaps  of  unoccupied  seats 
appearing  in  the  audience  part. 

"The  fifth  act  was  heard,  and 
in  the  very  spirit  of  resistance 
I  flung  my  whole  soul  into  everj- 
word  I  uttered,  acting  my  very 

best,  and  exciting  my  audience  to  a  sympathy  even  with  the 
glowing  words  of  fiction,  while  these  dreadful  deeds  of  real 
crime  and  outrage  were  roaring  at  intervals  in  our  ears  and  ris- 
ing to  madness  all  round  us.  The  death  of  Macbeth  was  loudly 
cheered,  and  on  being  lifted  up  and  told  that  I  was  called,  I 
went  on,  and,  with  action  earnestly  and  most  emphatically  ex- 
pressive of  my  sympathy  vnih.  them  and  feeUngs  of  grateful- 
ness to  them,  I  quitted  the  New  York  stage  amid  the  acclama- 
tion of  those  before  me. 

"Going  to  my  room  I  began  without  loss  of  time  to  undress, 
but  with  no  feeling  of  fear  or  apprehension.  When  washed  and 
half  dressed,  persons  came  into  my  room — consternation  on  the 
faces  of  some;  fear,  anxiety,  and  distress  on  those  of  others. 
The  mob  were  'getting  stronger;  why  were  not  the  military 
Bent  for'^'  'Thej'  were  here.'  'Where?  Why  did  they  not 
act?'  'They  were  not  here;  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  Bow- 
ery.' 'Of  what  use  were  they  there?'  Other  arrivals.  'The 
military  had  come  upon  the  ground.'  'Why  did  they  not  dis- 
perse the  mob  then? '  These  questions  and  answers,  with  many 
others,  were  passed  to  and  fro  among  the  persons  round  me 
while  I  was  finishing  my  hasty  toilet,  I  occasionally  putting  in 
a  question  or  remark. 

"Suddenly  we  heard  a  volley  of  musketry:  'Hark!  what's 
that?'  I  asked.  'The  soldiers  have  fired.'  'My  God!'  I  ex- 
claimed. Another  volley,  and  another!  The  question  among 
those  surrounding  me  (there  were,  that  I  remember,  Ruggles, 
Judge  Kent,  D.  Golden,  R.  Emmett,  a  friend  of  his  in  some 
official  station.  Fry,  Sefton,  Chippendale,  and  I  think  the  per- 
former who  played  Malcolm,  etc.)  was,  which  way  was  I  to  go 
out?  News  came  that  several  were  killed;  I  was  really  insen- 
sible to  the  degree  of  danger  in  which  I  stood,  and  saw  at  once 
— there  being  no  avoidance — there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
meet  the  worst  with  dignity,  and  so  I  stood  prepared.  They 
sent  some  one  to  reconnoiter,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  my  appearance.  I  was  confident  that  people  did 
not  know  my  person,  and  repeated  this  belief.  Thej-  overbore 
all  objections,  and  took  the*  drab  surtout  of  the  performer  of 
Malcolm,  he  taking  my  black  one;  they  insisted,  too,  that  I 
must  not  wear  my  hat;  I  said,  'Very  well;  lend  me  a  cap.'  Mr. 
Sefton  gave  me  his,  which  was  cut  all  up  the  back,  to  go  upon 
mj-  head. 


!'Thus  equipped  I  went  out,  following  Robert  Emmett  to 
the  stage  door;  here  we  were  stopt,  not  being  allowed  to  pass. 
The  'friend'  was  to  follow  us  as  a  sort  of  aide,  but  we  .soon 
lost  him.  VVe  erossed  the  stage,  descended  into  the  orchestra, 
got  over  into  the  parquet,  and  passing  into  the  center  passage 
went  along  with  the  thin  stream  of  the  audience  moving  out. 
We  went  right  on,  down  the  flight  of  stairs,  and  out  of  the  door 
into  Eighth  Street.  All  was  clear  in  front  -kept  so  by  two  cor- 
dons or  hues  of  police  at  eit  her  end  of  I  lie  l)uilding  stretched  right 


WHEN   BLOOD    WAS    SPILT    IN    AN    ANGLO-AMEEICAN  STAGE   QUARREL. 

The  miUtia  firing  on   the  mob  assaulting  the  old  Astor  Place  Opera  House  in  1840.  when  Macready  was 
playing  Macbeth.    Reproduced  from  a  contemporary  number  of  The  Illustrated  London  News. 


across.  We  passed  the  line  near  Broadway,  and  went  on  thread- 
ing the  excited  crowd,  twice  or  three  times  muttering  in  Emmett's 
ear,  'You  are  walking  too  fast.'  We  crossed  Broadway,  still 
through  a  scattered  crowd,  and  walked  on  along  Clinton  Place 
tiU  we  passed  the  street  leading  down  to  the  New  York  Hotel. 
I  then  said,  'Are  you  going  to  your  own  house?'  'Yes.'  We 
reached  it,  and  having  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key,  closing 
it  after  us,  he  said,  'You  are  safe  here;  no  one  will  know  any- 
thing about  you;  you  shall  have  a  bed  in  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  j-ou  may  depend  upon  all  in  this  house.' 
I  sat  down  in  the  drawing-room,  talking  of  the  facts  about  us, 
and  wondering  at  myself  and  my  condition,  secretly  preparing 
myself  for  the  worst  result, — viz.,  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
sanguinary  ruffians.  A  son  of  Emmett's  was  there,  Robert; 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Golden  came  in.  Several  men  had 
been  killed,  how  many  not  certainly  known  yet.  'You  must 
leave  the  city  at  once ;  you  must  not  stay  here ! '  It  was  then  a 
consultation  between  these  excellent  friends,  I  putting  in  an 
occasional  opinion  objecting  or  suggesting  upon  the  safest  course 
to  pursue.  At  length  it  was  decided,  and  Robert  was  sent  out 
to  find  Richard,  another  son,  probably  at  the  Racket  Glub,  ta 
put  the  plan  in  execution.  He  was  met  by  Robert  in  the  street, 
and  both  returned  with  additional  reports;  the  crowd  was 
still  there,  the  excitement  still  active.  Richard  was  sent  to  the 
Uvery-stable  to  order  a  carriage  and  good  pair  of  horses  to  be 
at  Emmett's  door  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  'to  take  a 
doctor  to  some  gentleman's  house  near  New  Rochelle.'  This 
was  done  and  well  done  by  him." 

Macready's  flight  from  New  York  suggests  Louis  XVI.'s 
escape  from  Paris  in  Count  Fersen's  berlina.  One  wonders  he 
didn't  see  it  himself,  but  he  was  evidently  too  busy  with  his  o\\'n 
emotions : 

"All  was  still  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  but  we  waited. .some  ten 
minutes — an  age  of  suspense — the  carriage  arrived.  I  shook 
the  hand  of  my  preserver  and  friend — my  heart  responded  to 
my  parting  prayer  of  'God  bless  him' — and,  stepping  into  the 
carriage,  a  covered  phaeton,  we  turned  up  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
were  on  our  way  to  safety.  Thank  God.  During  some  of  the 
time  of  waiting  I  had  felt  deprest  and  rather  low,  but  I  believe  I 
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shuwtMl  no  ft»ar,  ant^  Mt  «!««t«Tmino<l  to  ilo  my  duty,  whai<\.  r  it 

ruitrhl    \h\    a-'' r   sufTt<riu(;.     \V»>    m»<t    «)»ly    market    lartM, 

hiUchrrrt'  ur  rs'.  uiid  labortTs  gu'iug  to  ihi'ir  curly  work; 

tt  iiijj  wit-^  1 1.  ur  uiiil  frf.>li,  (Hid  th»'  air  was  couliiig  to  my 

tC  .1,  )iot  and  ufliintf  with  want  of  sicfp.  Th»<  .sctnury 
thrttugb  whicih  Wf  pasKid,  crossing  the  Manhattan,  (fivintj  \  k-wh 
of  thi<  various  inh'ts  of  thf  sound,  divorsilicd  with  gt'nthintn's 
M'Uts,  at  any  other  tiun\vould  have  ••Xfitt'd  an  interest  in  mt'." 

In  a  long  rfview  of  this  work  the  New  York  Sun  observes: 
■•Sinee  the  riot  was  promptly  put  down  and  the  ringleaders 
promptly  punished,  nobody  but  the  Diarist  can  see  how  it  re- 
fleets  upon  the  United  States." 


CAREER  OF  THE  "ART   CALENDAR" 

THK  ;'CROWXl\a  TERROR"  of  Christmas  time  to 
one  w  ho  may  be  ealled  a  eynie  or  a  friend,  aeeordinjj  to 
your  mood,  is  the  "Beautiful  Art  Calendar"— as  the 
dealer  calls  it.  It  is  Mr.  Filson  Young  who  styles  it  a  "terror," 
and  he  does  so  merely  in  reprobation  of  the  shopman's  idea  of 
Ynletide,  not  to  insult  the  friend  who  has  dowered  you  with  this 
ornament.  What  he  objects  to  is  "the  seizure  and  exploitation 
as  a  great  commercial  event"  of  the  Christmas  festival  season. 
He  tries  to  make  out  his  case  upon  both  moral  and  esthetic 
grounds,  for  he  declares  in  the  London  Salurdaij  Review  that 
I' it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  give  employment  to  people  in  making 
rubbish,  and  it  is  as  a  lover  of  this  season  that  I  am  grieved  to 
see  it  made  a  festival  of  ugliness  and  imposture."  Our  excuse 
for  letting  him  speak  "after  the  fact"  is  that  he  hits  off  so 
amusingly  the  career  of  the  "art  calendar"  which  is  supposed 
to  run  its  course  with  us  for  twelve  months  yet.     Thus: 

"There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  shop  which  does  not  at  this  time 
include  in  its  wares  a  collection  of  calendars;  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  ugly  or  false  thing  which  can  not  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  calendar.  The  most  familiar  form,  and  not  the 
least  offensive,  is  a  collection  of  large  sheets  of  stiff  paper  held 
together  by  a  colored  ribbon,  by  which  they  are  to  be  suspended 
on  the  wall.  A  large  legend  in  some  kind  of  base  lettering  will 
probably  announce  that  it  is  'To  give  you  greeting.'  Under- 
neath will  be  the  word  'January,'  with  a  photogi-avure  picture 
of  an  old  woman  collecting  sticks  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church, 
with  either  a  line  of  verse  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  weather, 
or  a  sentence  from  some  prose  work  expressive  of  stalwart  pur- 
pose in  life.  And  somewhere  in  the  corner  there  will  be  a  faint 
little  table  of  the  days  of  the  month.  What  may  be  on  the 
other  sheets  hardly  matters,  for  even  in  the  most  pious  home 
the  calendar  is  abandoned  long  before  the  middle  of  the  year 
has  come.  Through  January  it  hangs  crookedly  from  a  gas- 
bracket; and  through  February  also  the  January  legend  and 
picture  are  still  exposed;  because  the  mechanical  problem  of 
turning  the  front  page  over  the  blue  ribbon  is  regarded  as  in- 
soluble, and  to  tear  it  off  would  be  to  spoil  the  calendar.  Late 
in  February,  having  become  darker  round  the  edges  and  curling 
hideously,  and  having  collected  a  deposit  of  dust,  it  is  removed 
to  the  kitchen,  where  the  February  page  is  exposed,  revealing 
a  woodland  scene  tiifough  which  a  little  girl  in  a  red  cap  is  wend- 
ing her  solitary  w-ay  carrying  a  basket.  And  having  thus  ex- 
isted throughout  March,  curled  by  the  kitchen  heat  almost  into 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  it  is  suddenly  removed  on  a  cleaning  day, 
is  never  replaced,  and  disappears  thenceforth  from  the  sight  of 
man.  But  that  is  only  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  Christ- 
mas calendar.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a  little  book  the 
size  of  a  postage-stamp  'for  the  waistcoat  pocket,'  which  will 
subsequently  be  found  in  the  kind  of  a  drawer  in  which  servants 
keep  wire  and  corks  and  dusters  and  string  and  brushes.  Or  it 
may  take  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  a  church  tower,  or  a  stuffed 
plush  bear  with  eyes  made  of  beads,  or  a  very  expensive  leather 
case,  or  a  pipe,  or  a  little  boat  with  sails,  or  a  framed  picture 
with  the  calendar  inserted  in  the  frame — of  anything  at  all,  in 
fact." 

As  a  final  and  brief  homily  he  declares : 

"A  world  that  sits  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  sham  ar- 
ticles— sham  in  substance,  base  in  design,  false  in  sentiment,  and 
vain  in  purpose,  is  putting  too  much  on  the  bells  when  it  asks 
them  to  'ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true.' " 


A   VISITOR    WHO   DESPAIRS  OF   US 

WK  ARK  IX  A  BAD  WAY  if  our  latest  British 
visitor  is  right.  After  looking  us  over,  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  avers  that  "taste  has  gone  backward  here  in 
th«?  past  thirty  years,"  for  "I  look  at  the  men  whom  you  are 
reading,  whom  you  are  looking  up  to,  your  statesmen,  your 
great  men,  and  they  are  below  those  of  thirty  years  ago."  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  we  are  then  compared  with  the  possest 
animals  of  the  Gadarenes,  who  were  made  the  refuge  of  a  legion 
of  devils.  "You  are  running  down  like  animals  in  a  chute, 
down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea.  In  life  each  of  you  carries  a 
wallet,  and  his  thought  is  how  to  fill  that  wallet  with  more — 
more!"  He  at  least  speaks  with  some  knowledge,  for  he  lived 
here  from  1871  to  1878,  in  "the  most  impressionable  time,"  as 
he  says,  of  a  man's  life,  going  to  England  when  he  was  twenty- 
two.  Mr.  Harris  is  in  this  country  lecturing  on  Shakespeare, 
and  giving  forth  some  novel  views.  They  were  first  embodied 
in  a  book  that  so  imprest  Mr.  Morgan,  we  are  told,  that  he 
sent  a  hundred  copies  gratis  to  various  American  libraries,  so 
he  must  admit  that  America  has  at  least  one  man  of  taste  and 
discrimination.  Mr.  Harris  has  given  the  press  some  strong 
views  of  both  English  and  American  life.  The  London  Standard 
overhears  some  of  his  abuse  of  British  aristocracy.  "Lords  and 
ladies  are  accused  of  'doing'  the  American  millionaire  they 
pretend  to  entertain;  he  finds  himself  the  dear  purchaser  of 
ruined  or  gloomy  family  mansions  or  skinned  moors,  or  highly 
suspicious  examples  of  the  art  of  the  old  masters."  Well,  with- 
out repudiating  the  charge.  The  Standard  "can  not  see  that 
Mr.  Harris  need  be  ashamed  of  belonging  to  the  same  race  as 
these  gentle  ladies  and  graceful  lords  whose  acumen  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  successful  American  man  of  business;  he  seems 
to  have  proved,  more  conclusively  than  the  historian  who 
focuses  his  attention  on  chivalry,  that  blood  tells."  Mr.  Harris 
gave  to  the  New  Y^ork  Evening  Post  the  thoughts  about  the 
present  state  of  this  unhappy  country  quoted  above.  The 
Evening  Sun  reprints  them  and  then  picks  out  a  few  more  pes- 
simistic phrases  thus: 

"Shakespeare  is  utterly  beyond  our  understanding:  'The 
people  of  to-day  understand  Shakespeare?  Bah!  When  one 
has  a  brilliant  thing  to  say  they  have  not  sense  to  grasp  it.'  In 
fact,  Mr.  Harris  (as  reported)  is  tired  of  the  pubUc.  He  has 
heard  of  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  trying  Shakespeare  on  the  work- 
ingman,  but  he  dismisses  such  experiments  as  silly  and  futile. 
Quoting  a  beaten  passage  from  'Hamlet,'  'Does  a  workingman,' 
he  asks — 'can  he — understand  this?  No.'  Then  there  is 
Goethe.  Mr.  Harris  has  some  good  thoughts  on  Goethe.  'But 
there  is  no  use,'  he  says,  'in  telling  all  this  to  the  public.  A  god 
might  come  and  speak  to  them  and  they  would  not  Usten.  Throw 
out  the  half  gods,  and  verily  know  that  when  the  half  gods  go 
the  true  gods  arrive.'  " 

The  Evening  Standard  ends  its  note  on  our  visitor  by  observing 
that  "New  York,  which  has  entertained  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett, 
M.  Loti,  and  Mr.  Harris  within  twelve  months,  must  have 
formed  by  now  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  the  contemporary 
literary  gents  of  Europe."  Fair  Play  (New  York),  a  new 
weekly,  gives  from  the  pen  of  Temple  Scott  a  rather  full  length 
portrait  of  Mr.  Harris.  It  seems  that  tho  an  Englishman,  he 
came  to  America,  and  in  the  West  trailed,  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  Returning  home,  he  became  a  journal- 
ist, edited  The  Fortnightly  Review  and  The  Saturday  Review, 
discovered  Shaw,  Max  Beerbohm,  and  D.  S.  MacColl,  the  art 
critic.  He  turned  Shaw  from  musical  to  dramatic  criticism, 
which  doubtless  led  to  his  becoming  a  playwrright.  Harris  next 
wrote  short  stories  and  "the  wise  in  hterature  confest  that  a 
new  and  original  genius  had  come  into  his  own."  Mr.  Scott 
goes  on: 

"In  1907  Mr.  Frank  Harris  paid  a  second  visit  to  America, 
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also  for  adventure  and  experience,  but  this  time  the  adventure 
and  the  experience  were  for  interpretation  and  justification  of 
others,  not  of  himself.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  the 
Chieago  labor  disputes  of  188")  and  188t),  which  had  such  a  ter- 
ribly fatal  endinf?.  Mr.  Harris  had  made  up  his  mind  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  whether  the  Socialists  who  had  l)een  sent 
to  death  deserved  the  punishment.  He  spent  some  time  in  Chi- 
cago visiting  the  scenes  of  the  crime  and  studying  the  contem- 
porary newspaper  accounts  of  the  tragedy.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  six  out  of  the  seven  men  punished  Avere  innocent 
of   the  crime  for  which  their 


lives  had  been  demanded  and 
obtained.  He  thereupon  wrote 
'The  Bomb,'  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  achievements  in 
literature,  so  remarkable,  in- 
deed, that  it  may  be  read  with 
~-  profound  interest  either  as  fic- 
-  tion  or  history.  The  story  is 
an  astonishing  piece  of  realistic 
art,  pulsating  in  every  line  of 
it  with  the  heart's  blood  of  an 
impassioned  humanity.  Oscar 
Wilde  said  that  anybody  can 
make  history,  but  it  takes  an 
artist  to  write  it.  The  paradox 
is  finely  applicable  to  Frank 
Harris.  'The  Bomb'  is  living 
history.  All  the  facts,  the 
events,  the  people,  are  there, 
but  they  have  been  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  Mr. 
Harris's  mind  and  he  has  set 
them  down  in  living  relation, 
so  that  the  tale  affects  us  as 
would  life  itself  could  we,  at 
the  same  time,  know  the  secret 
springs  of  the  motives  of  the 
actors  in  the  drama.  So  ably 
is  this  realized  that  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  when  fiction  ends 
and  truth  begins.  But  the 
truth  is  always  greater  than 
fiction." 

Mr.  Harris  has  only  lately 
found  his  true  vocation,  how- 
ever, in  the  office  of  critic,  for — 


matic  poetry,  is  wonderfully  catholic.  But  all  the  critics  of 
Mr.  Harris's  analysis  of  Shakespeare's  works  lose  sight  of  the 
one  fact,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Harris's  creative  genius.  The  num  is 
first  and  last  an  artist.  The  material  of  art  is  to  him  of  like 
A'alue  as  is  the  material  of  life — he  uses  both  for  creative  pur- 
poses. Whether  it  l)e  a  i)oem.  a  i)lay,  a  history,  a  romance,  or 
a  labor  strike,  a  murder,  a  divorce,  or  a  police  trial,  he  takes 
each  and  all  as  the  stuff  out  of  which  to  create  a  living  and  im- 
mortal thing.  Just  as  the  story  of  the  Chicago  riots  has  been 
told  once  for  all  in   'The  Bomb.'  so  now  in   'Shakespeare  the 

Man'  and  'The  Women  of 
Shakespeare'  has  been  told 
once  for  all  the  life  of  the  man 
Shakespeare.  It  is  an  aston- 
ishing achievement  and  marks 
Mr.  Frank  Harris  as,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  writer  living  in 
England  to-day." 


FRANK 

Who  has  taken  "the  plays  and 
for  a  new  kind  of  critical  analysis, 
applied  to  them."    He  is  hailed  as  ' 


"Anybody  can  analyze  and 
dissect,  but  it  takes  an  artist  to 
be  a  true  critic,  to  be  able  to 
use  a  work  of  art  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  a  new  creation. 
This  Mr.  Harris  has  also  done, 

and  done  incomparably.  He  has  taken  the  plays  and  poems  of 
Shakespeare  as  the  material  for  a  new  kind  of  critical  analysis, 
a  kind  that  never  before  has  been  applied  to  them.  The  result 
of  this  application  is  a  picture  of  Shakespeare  the  man,  which 
is  both  a  revelation  and  an  interpretation.  With  the  A\Titing 
of  'Shakespeare  the  Man'  and  "The  Women  of  Shakespeare,' 
two  books  of  almost  magical  insight  and  power,  ^Ir.  Harris 
takes  his  place  as  the  first  of  Shakespearian  critics.  They  are 
the  unique  product  of  a  unique  mind.  Only  a  great  creative 
artist  could  have  WTitten  them  and  only  a  great  sympathy  could 
have  reached  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  insight  into  human 
nature  and  character  which  their  AATiting  evinces.  They  are 
certain  to  be  treated  with  scorn  by  the  professors  of  Shake- 
spearian criticism,  but  professors  are  not  much  concerned  with 
the  spirit;  they  are  too  busy  with  the  letter — that  is  their  pro- 
fession. For  ]Mr.  Harris,  however,  the  letter  is  but  the  body 
encasing  a  soul — it  is  the  soul  of  Shakespeare,  the  man  himself, 
the  liAang,  loA^ng,  suffering,  fighting,  \nctorious  Shakespeare  the 
man,  that  is  here,  now  and  forevermore,  placed  before  our 
entranced  eyes. 

"Mr.  Harris's  sense  of  poetry,  as  an  English  critic  well  put 
it,  'has  no  blind  spots.'  He  weighs  alike  the  exquisite  phrase,  the 
lyrical  emotion,  the  strong  clash  or  minute  touch  of  character, 
and  the  broad  philosophy  of  Life.  Most  criticism  of  poetry  is 
deciduous  just  because  the  critic's  sensibility  is  imbalanced  and 
leads  him  to  set  store  by  one  or  other  of  these  factors  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest.     Mr.  Harris's  equipment,  as  a  judge  of  dra- 


HARRIS. 

poems  of  Shakespeare  as  material 

a  kind  that  never  before  has  been 

'  the  first  of  Shakespearian  critics." 


OUR  BUILDERS'  ROSY 
FUTURE— It  will  take  no  more 
than  a  decade,  according  to 
the  famous  French  architect, 
Achille  Duchene,  for  America 
to  have  a  "school  of  archi- 
tecture distinctly  its  own  and 
as  good  as  any  the  world  has 
ever  known."  The  optimism 
of  this  Gallic  visitor,  who  has 
survej-ed  us  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  is  hearten- 
ing after  the  dubious  com- 
ments of  other  transatlantic 
callers.  To  a  New  York  Sun 
reporter  he  observed  before 
recently  sailing  for  home: 

"The  progress  which  has 
marked  American  architecture 
since  my  visit  four  years  ago  is 
distinct  and  admirable.  It  is 
an  architecture  born  of  neces- 
sity and  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  every  architecture  the 
world  has  known. 

"There  is  little  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Gothic  now  in 
CA-idence,  and  the  devotion  to 
the  severer  Roman  and  Greek 
types  for  the  last  decade  has 
developed  the  appreciation  of 
dimension,  scale  and  harmony.  In  these  quaUties  New  York  is 
good  and  undoubtedly  leads  the  eountrj'. 

"I  notice  in  the  newer  buildings  of  New  York  httle  of  deca- 
dence in  architecture.  The  ceilings  are  for  the  greater  part  un- 
decorated  and  the  cornice  has  been  dispensed  with.  It  is  bet- 
ter, you  know,  to  have  no  decorations  at  all  than  to  have  poor 
decorations. 

"The  lines  are  invariably  good.  There  is  too,  an  inventive 
originahty  about  the  exterior  architecture  which  is  entirely  har- 
monious and  quite  fitting.  I  am  not  one  who  insists,  because 
there  are  columns  in  the  basement,  a  building  shall  rise  column 

upon  column  to  its  completion 

."America  has  an  advantage  peculiarly  its  ow^n  in  architecture. 
It  assimilates  quickly,  the  most  quickly  of  any  country— Eng- 
land is  the  slowest.  And  through  America's  quick  progress  in 
art,  its  eventual  selection  of  that  which  is  best,  and  its  wonderful 
apphcation  to  its  pecuhar  needs,  it  must  of  necessity  develop  an 

architecture  of  its  own 

"The  foreigner  entering  the  port  of  New  York  experiences  a 
sensation  more  wonderful,  more  peculiar,  more  impressive  to  an 
inexpressible  degree  than  he  gains  entering  any  other  port  in  the 
world.  Naples,  Salonika,  the  Golden  Gate  of  your  California, 
are  truly  wonderful.  There  are  many  ports  where  the  moun- 
tains, the  valleys,  the  skj%  and  the  sea  all  appeal  A\ith  their 
beauty.     But  it  is  the  beauty  created  by  God. 

"Coming  into  New  York — ah,  then  is  New  York  indeed  beau- 
tiful.    It  is  so  vast,  so  Herculean." 


RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


THE  MORALS  OF  OUR  DEFENDERS 


THE  SOLICITrDE  of  Ptrtain  ministers  for  tht-  moral 
Hiul  hpirituul  WHlfare  of  the  eolistfd  men  of  our  ArinN'  and 
Navy  ."ttH<n)9  ruthfr  unwarranttd  to  The  Anmi  and 
Navy  Reginlfr  (WashinKlon).  It  discus.sfs  and  dismisst-s  cour- 
tt'i>usly  a  protest  recently  madi'  against  Sunday  ball-plajiiig  on 
military  and  naval  rt'servations,  which  was  overruled  by  the 
Fi  dt-ral  authorities.  But  it  handk-s  less  tenderly  some  resolu- 
iK>iis  reoently  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Preachers'  Meeting, 
maintaining  "that  the  Government  utterly  fails  to  provnde 
properly  for  the  care  of  the  religious  life  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Army,  Na\n,',  and  Marine  Corps."  Some  of  the  "failures" 
are  specified,  ^d  are  thus  quoted  in  The  Register: 

"1.  It  fails  to  provide  chaplains  in  sufficient  numbers  so  that 
many  Army  posts  and  ships  of  the  Navy  are  left  without  any 
provision  for  religious  care. 

."2.  It  fails  to  exercise  sufficient  care  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  the  chaplaincy,  selecting  them  too  often  for  political  reasons 
rather  than  for  any  special  fitness  which  they  may  have  for  the 
work  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

"3.  It  fails  to  equip  posts  with  suitable  chapels,  so  that  many 
posts  are  without  chapels,  and  in  others  the  chapel  itself  is  such 
as  to  discredit,  not  to  say  disgrace,  the  cause  of  religion. 

"4.  It  fails  to  provide  the  chaplains  with  suitable  equipment 
■u'ith  which  to  carry  on  their  work,  leaving  them  often  with  the 
bare  chapel  as  equipment,  while  the  Christian  eommunitj'  is 
called  upon  to  support  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  which  does  the  work,  through  its  clubs,  reading- 
rooms,  etc.,  which  the  chaplains  ought  to  do.  This  course  of 
procedure  both  belittles  the  work  of  the  chaplains  and  makes  the 
United  States  Government  an  object  of  charity. 

"5.  It  does  not  give  sufficient  encouragement  to  total  ab- 
stinence from  intoxicating  liquors  among  officers  and  soldiers. 

"6.  It  makes  no  provision  for  chaplains  to  carry  on  their  work 
at  camps  of  instruction  and  in  campaigns. 

"7.  It  fails  to  provide  for  anj-  choice  of  companionship  on  the 
part  of  a  religiously  inclined  soldier;  compelling  him,  bj'  the 
present  form  of  barrack  structure,  to  live  in  the  squad  room 
with  men  who  drink,  use  profane  language,  tell  obscene  stories, 
and  do  other  things  which  men  of  vile  minds,  made  more  A^ile 
by  association  with  harlots,  are  inclined  to  do.  For,  much  as 
■\ve  should  wish  it  to  be  different,  too  many  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  keep  company  of  the  vile  and  vicious,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Army  authorities  compel  a  semi-monthly 
inspection  of  enlisted  men  to  safeguard  against  venereal  disease. 

"8.  It  fails  to  see  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  regulations 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  parades,  reviews,  inspections,  practise 
marches,  and  target  practise  on  Sundays. 

"9.  It  fails  to  recognize  the  place  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
training  of  the  soldier,  in  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
proper  supervision  of  the  department  of  religious  work  as  for 
other  departments." 

Among  other  demands  to  which  The  Register  calls  attention 
are  those  for  the  building  of  a  suitable  chapel  at  everj^  army 
post  and  naval  station,  the  pro\iding  of  one  chaplain  for  "each 
post  of  oOO  souls,  each  recruit  depot,  each  general  hospital,  each 
military  prison,  each  of  the  naval  stations,  and  each  of  the 
larger  ships  of  the  Na\'j%"  the  prohibition  of  drinking  and  vice, 
and  the  enforcement  of  Sunda\--observanee  regulations. 

The  Army  and  Navy  paper  does  not  conceal  its  displeasure 
at  this  attempt  at  "rescue  of  the  serA"ice  again,"  and  comments 
thus: 

"It  is  not  made  known  from  what  source  the  San  Francisco 
'preachers'  obtained  their  inspiration  for  this  indictment  of 
military-naval  perversity,  licentiousness,  and  intemperance,  but 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  those  projects  which  come  from  the 
too-zealous  and  correspondingly  misguided  reformers  w'ho  refuse 
to  be  informed  and  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
exact  situation.  The  military-naval  establishment  can  not  be 
conducted  primarily  as  a  religious  organization  or  with  entire 
thought  of  the  protection  of  enlisted  men,  for  example,  frorn 


contaminating  influences.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  we 
inmgiiie,  to  eradicate  profane  language  from  the  conversation  of 
citizens  who  eidist.  There  has  been  no  glittering  success  in  that 
direction  outside  of  the  military  service,  and  the  fact  that  a  man 
obligates  himself  to  serve  his  country  in  its  organization  for 
national  defense  does  not  make  him  over  and  does  not  entitle 
reformers  to  regard  him  as  the  special  object  of  benevolent, 
corrective,  and  reclaiming  influences." 

The  incident  which  brings  up  the  matter  of  Sunday  diversion 
is  thus  explained  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  dergj-men  of  the  Tidewater  Ministerial  Conference, 
representing  the  I*rotestant  Churches  of  Norfolk  and  vicinity, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  appeal  to  the  Administration  to  stop 
Sunday  baseball.  In  so  doing  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
represented  a  sentiment  very  considerable,  tho  not  by  any 
means  universal,  among  the  laymen  of  evangelical  church 
organizations. 

"The  protest  of  the  ministers  has  been  overruled  in  a  spirit 
not  disrespectful  to  them  or  to  the  sentiment  for  which  they 
are  the  spokesmen.  The  Government  holds  that  Sunday  base- 
ball is  a  good  thing  for  the  morale  of  the  service;  that  such 
shore  exercise  is  in  the  interest  of  the  sailors,  and  that  no  harm 
is  done  to  anybody.  It  would  be  entirely  possible  for  the 
§iovernment  to  work  the  sailors  on  Sundays  and  g^ive  them 
another  day  for  recreation.  Sunday  baseball  would  thus  be 
avoided,  but  we  question  whether  any  one  of  the  ministers  who 
signed  the  protest  would  approve  such  a  change. 

"It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  clergymen  will  misunderstand 
the  motives  of  the  Administration  or  will  seek  to  make  a  poUtical 
or  semi-political  issue  out  of  the  controversy.  They  are  all 
sane  men,  as  well  as  consistent  men,  and  they  know  that  not 
to  them,  but  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
have  the  American  people  intrusted  the  discipline  of  the  Navy 
Department,  the  trusteed  being  bound  to  use  their  own  best 
judgment  as  to  what  policy  is  best  for  all  concerned.'' 

This  editorial  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  quotes  with  out- 
spoken approval,  and  adds  a  word  of  gentle  remonstrance  to  the 
ministers: 

"The  protest  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject  has  been  periodical, 
not  to  say  persistent,  and  so  far  in  most  instances  without  avail. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  the  remonstrances 
have  been  founded  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  miUtary- 
naval  situation  rather  than  an  unwillingness  to  give  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  a  chance  to  enjoy  themselves  in 
their  ow^n  way  on  the  Sabbath.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
disposition  has  been  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  and 
to  compel  the  Government  to  exercise  its  authority  to  stop  all 
forms  of  relaxation  on  Sunday  on  military  and  naval  reserva- 
tions. Some  of  the  critics  have  been  incUned  to  insist  that  the 
Government  impose  restrictions,  evidently  feeUng  that  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  this,  as  a  moral  spectacle  and  a 
contribution  to  good  living,  is  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  political 
influence  it  is  possible  to  exert  in  that  cause.  There  have  been 
evidences  of  a  determination  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the  situa- 
tion, but,  fortunately,  the  Administration  has  been  able  to 
frustrate  that  purpose  and  there  has  never  been  enough  public 
interest  in  the  subject  to  induce  the  critics  to  pursue  their  plan 
to  its  successful  end.  ...  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  how  people 
who  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  the  military-naval 
service  are  found  committing  themselves  to  some  exaction 
upon  enlisted  men  as  to  the  way  of  spending  their  time  on 
Sundays.  Those  who  are  honest  and  fair-minded  in  their 
position  promptly  realize,  when  it  is  made  known  to  them,  that 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  should  have  the  same  liberty 
respecting  their  diversions  in  time  of  leisure  on  Sundays  or  on 
any  other  day  as  anj^  man  of  their  class  and  inclination  outside 
the  service.  The  fact  that  a  man  enlists  to  serve  his  country 
should  not  be  made  the  occasion  for  fastening  upon  him  rules 
that  would  be  regarded  as  intolerable  in  the  case  of  a  compan- 
ion who  chooses  to  stay  at  home.  It  is  always  safe,  moreover, 
to  trust  to  the  judgment  of  the  mihtary-naval  authorities  in  all 
matters  which  affect  service  discipline." 
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A  WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 
WORKERS 

THE  PASSAGE  of  an  eight-hour  labor  law  for  women  by 
the  California  legislature  last  winter  was  due  largely  to 
the  work  of  Miss  Maud  Younger,  says  Harriett  Weston, 
wTiting  in  The  Continent  (Chicago).  "She  gave  three  months 
of  steady  attendance  to  that  fight"  and  "had  given  twelve  years 
to  preparation  for  it."  Yet,  we  are  told,  she  is  a  woman  of 
social  position  and  property  in  San  Francisco.  Twehr 
ago  she  \'isited  New  York  and  became  inter- 
ested in  social  service  and  settlement  work. 
First  she  worked  with  children,  then  with 
older  working-girls  and  their  problems.  From 
this  came  her  campaign  for  waitresses  and 
other  women  wage-earners,  which  we  find 
thus  described  in  The  Continent: 

"The  difficulties  that  beset  young  wait- 
resses— the  long  hours,  poor  pay  and  temp- 
tations— particularly  aroused  her  sympathy, 
ajid  she  finallj'  went  to  work  as  a  waitress, 
to  assure  herself  that  the  handicaps  were  as 
bad  as  they  were  painted.  She  wanted  to 
understand  what  made  these  girls  so  sus- 
picious of  any  class  but  their  own.  She  was 
already  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  but  she  felt 
that  she  must  get  nearer  to  the  work  itself. 

' '  So  during  a  whole  hot  summer  she  worked 
in  different  restaurants  in  New  York  City 
— Dennett's,  Childs',  and  others.  She  staj-ed 
but  a  day  or  two  in  each  place,  talking  to  the 
girls  as  she  could  about  her  plan  to  organize 
a  union.  Her  diary,  kept  during  those  long 
days,  was  afterward  published  in  a  magazine. 

"The  proprietors  were  naturally  unfriendly 
to  anj'  union  scheme,  and  all  discussion  of 
it  was  forbidden.  She  was  forced  to  pass 
notes  under  napkins  and  hide  lists  of  names 
under  trays,  for  as  soon  as  her  purpose  was 
discovered,  she  was  discharged. 

"The  first  waitresses'  union  had  only  nine 
members,  but  it  was  the  harbinger  of  better 
things  for  those  burdened  girls.  Miss 
Younger  worked  on  patiently  and  the  mem- 
bership increased,  but  the  restaurant  proprietors  have  given  the 
union  their  steady  opposition.  It  has,  however,  achieved  a 
■measure  of  independence  for  its  members. 

"She  was  still  toiling  over  this  problem  after  a  seven-year 
residence  in  New  York,  when  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
called  her  home  to  look  after  her  property.  As  soon  as  things 
there  were  reorganized  she  presented  her  membership  card  to 
the  San  Francisco  union.  But  the  officers  had  to  be  shown. 
She  didn't  look  like  a  waitress,  and  they  had  to  see  her  manage- 
ment of  a  tray  before  they  were  con^•inced. 

"Their  confidence  was  restored,  however,  and  they  unsus- 
pectingly sent  her  to  a  restaurant  in  one  of  her  own  buildings. 
That  confidence  has  never  since  been  shaken.  Thej^  know  her 
now.  Besides  being  president  of  the  Waitresses'  Union,  she 
has  been  three  times  its  delegate  to  the  Labor  Union  Council. 
For  her  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  union  have  learned  to 
respect  her  because  of  her  executive  ability  and  common  sense. 
But  she  declares  that  she  has  gained  more  than  they — that  she 
is  proud  of  her  waitress  friends — not  one  of  whom  has  ever  asked 
her  for  money.  She  is  no  longer  actuallj^  working  as  a  waitress, 
but  she  is  toiling  for  the  waitresses,  nevertheless." 

The  passing  of  the  eight-hour  law  was  no  easy  task,  saj'S  Miss 
Weston.  ;Miss  Younger  suggested  it,  secured  the  indorsement 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  gathered  statistics,  and  be- 
came a  most  efficient  lobbyist.  Bitter  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  had  to  be  faced;  able  lawyers  argued  for 
and  against  the  bill ;  a  mass  of  testimony  was  introduced. 

"But  the  charge  that  won  was  ^liss  Younger's  own — for  with 
the  help  of  the  San  Francisco  unions  she  brought  factory  girls, 
laundry  workers,  and  waitresses  to  face  their  unsuspecting  em- 


ployers in  the  employers'  open  meeting  held  one  night  iu  the 
Senate  chamber.  One  girl,  unprepared  and  untaught,  rose  after 
her  employer  had  told  of  the  contentment  in  his  factory  and 
exposed  the  true  conditions,  telling  with  such  eloquence  of  the 
slavery  of  overwork  that  existed  there  that  the  employers  were 
entirely  routed.  The  next  "employers'  night'  they  sent  their 
lawyers,  but  these  wordy  gentlemen  were  unable  to  cope  with 
girls  doomed  to  toil  but  seeing  the  dawn  of  hope.  The  bill 
passed." 

Equally  successful  was  Miss  Younger's  work  for  suffrage. 
She  organized  the  Wage  Earners'  Equal  Suffrage  League  early 
in  the  campaign.  She  spent  a  "long,  hot 
summer  in  Sacramento  working  among  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  on  the  bright 
October  day  that  the  bill  came  before  the 
voters  every  one  of  her  girls  was  at  the  polls." 
After  it  was  all  over  and  they  knew  they  had 
won,  a  perfect  snow-storm  of  letters  came 
to  tell  the  much-beloved  president  that  not 
a  single  workingman  had  refused  a  working 
girl's  plea  for  equal  rights  for  equal  toil." 
Miss  Younger  was  such  a  successful  lobbyist, 
we  read  farther  on,  "that  she  was  finally 
excluded  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Assembly  when  her  favorite  bills  were  up 
for  discussion."  But  the  impression  her 
personality  had  made  upon  the  legislators 
remained.  As  one  of  her  opponents  declared, 
'  she  herself  is  her  own  best  argument — and 
the  one  which  nobody  can  refute.' " 


i-i>iiliiif  lit. '    CliiiaLjo. 
MISS  MAUD  YOUNGER. 

AVhose  Work  has  given  her  the  name  of 
••  The  Helen  Gould  of  San  Francisco." 


THE  BALKAN  RESULT 
FOR  ZIONISTS 


t: 


HE  BALKAN  WAR  has  presented 
the  ranks  of  Zionists  with  a  problem 
more  difficult  and  delicate  than  any 
before  confronting  them.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  clash  between  the  AlUea 
and  Turkey  was  inevitable,  says  Philip  L. 
Sykes  in  Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore),  great  hopes  aro.se  in 
the  hearts  of  many  Zionists.  "By  one  process  of  reasoning 
or  another,  they  saw  in  the  war  the  triumph  of  Zionism — the 
restoration  to  us  of  the  land  that  was  once  ours."  But  to 
secure  this  end  it  needed  a  prophetic  ^^sion  not  given  to  humans, 
so  that  Zionists  could  have  "determined  on  a  policy  that  would 
have  won  us  the  glorious  prize;  but,  alas!  our  hving  prophets 
can  interpret  the  future  only  imperfectly,  and  we  can  not  always 
understand  the  voice  of  the  dead  prophets  from  their  graves." 
What,  then,  he  asks,  should  Zionists  have  done? 

"Should  they  have  cast  their  lot  with  Turkey,  with  the  hope 
that,  in  the  event  of  victory,  Palestine  would  have  been  their 
reward?  Should  they  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in 
an  effort  to  win  the  great  prize?  Should  Palestine  have  de- 
clared itself  independent  and  unfurled  its  revolutionary  battle 
flag?  These  were  the  problems  which  beset  those  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  when  hostilities  were  declared.  In  \dew  of 
the  uneertaintj-  of  the  outcome  of  the  war,  prudence  clearlj'  indi- 
cated that  the  Zionists  should  side  with  neither  of  the  belliger- 
ents, nor  declare  Palestine  independent.  There  was  too  much 
at  stake  to  entrust  to  a  single  cast  of  the  die.  Zionists  who,  in 
all  sinceritj',  would  have  posed  as  patriots,  might  have,  in  fact, 
become  traitors  to  the  eoimtry  whose  allegiance  they  would  have 
abjured,  if  not  to  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  itself 

"The  situation  in  which  the  Zionists  found  themselves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  similar  to 
that  which  confronted  them  when  the  Young  Turks  began  to 
strive  for  the  reins  of  government.  Lender  the  old  regime,  at 
that  time,  the  hope  of  Zionism  was  much  brighter  than  what 
it  appeared  likely  to  be  under  the  Young  Turks.     The  autonomy 
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The  action  of  thi>  .m.h^i.ss,  Mr.  Sykes  avers,  "has  apparently 
serxed  as  a  precedent  to  determine  the  attitude  of  Zionists 
toward  Turkey  in  the  present  war."     He  continues: 

"Turkey  can  not  object  to  such  policy,  'for  it  is  in  no  way 
inimical  to  her  interests,  and  she  can  not  e.xpect  the  Zionists  to 
tie  up  their  futurt«  with  the  results  of  the  present  strugtrl*?-'  By 
remuininK  loyal  to  their  country,  to  which  they  owe  their  allegi- 
ance, the  Zionists  have  demonstrated  that  Zionism  is  not  in- 
consistent with  patriotism;  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  Zionist 
and  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  American,  German,  Frenchman,  or 
Englishman,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  present  struggle, 
Zionist  has  clashed  with  Zionist,  and,  wliile  we  are  engaged  in 
this  discussion,  there  is  many  a  Zionist  soldier  bleeding  from  the 
thrust  of  a  f»'llow-Zionist,  or  filling  an  untimelj'  grave  as  a  result 
of   the  encounter." 

Nearly  ever>'  change  of  fortune  during  the  course  of  the  war 
has  given  birth  to  new  speculations  as  to  its  significance  to  Zion- 
ism.    Such  as  these: 

"There  are  those  who  believe  that  Salonika,  which  is  a  Jewish 
center,  will  be  neutralized  by  the  powers  and  fall  a  prize  to  the 
Jews.  The  situation  of  the  city  is  such,  it  is  argued,  that  no  one 
nation  can  afford  to  let  another  powder  control  it.  Following 
out  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  is  further  argued  that  such  move 
would  be  a  forerunner  of  a  similar  policy  with  regard  to  Palestine. 

"One  of  the  local  papers  suggested  in  an  editorial  a  few  weeks 
ago  that,  inasmuch  as  Turkey's  till  has  been  drained  heavily  of 
late,  she  might  be  induced  to  sell  Palestine  at  a  low  figure.  With- 
out much  of  a  burden  to  them,  the  editorial  continued,  the 
Powers  could  each  conti'ibute  a  certain  amount  toward  the  pur- 
chase price,  neutrahze  the  strip  of  territory,  and  present  it  to 
the  Jews  to  be  kept  as  a  historic  memento.  With  the  best 
that  he  has  gathered  on  his  long  journey,  the  editorial  might  well 
have  concluded,  the  Jew  re-estafchshed  in  his  fatherland  would 
again  radiate  new  eternal  truths  over  the  world." 


HINDU  VISION  OF  CHRISTIAN  DEFEAT 

WHILE  MANY  FEEL  that  the  long-robed  missionaries 
of  Hinduism  and  other  Eastern  sects  sojourning  among 
us  are  out  of  place  here,  and  that  their  teachings  are 
proving  baneful  (as  noted  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Literary 
Digest),  there  is  grea>.  rejoicing  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hindus 
of  India,  who  are  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  bright 
prospects  which  they  believe  their  faith  has  of  ousting  Chi-istian- 
ity  from  Christendom.  This  happy  note  is  exprest  ■nith  remark- 
able naivete  in  the  course  of  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Rao  to  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  an  East-Indian 
magazine  edited  by  a  Hindu  barrister,  in  which  the  writer, 
after  surveying  "the  circumstances  and  tendencies  of  Western 
thought  which  will  facilitate  the  task  of  Indianizing  the  West," 
tells  his  coreligionists  that  the  Western  frame  of  mind  is  so 
"peculiarly  promising  for  the  reception  of  Indian  ideas"  that  "it 
will  be  our  owa  mistake  if  we  do  not  make  India  the  teacher  of 
the  West'as  it  has  already  been  of  the  East."  The  cause  for  this 
jubilation,  according  to  the  wTiter,  is  that  Clu-istianitj-  is  in  its 
death-throes,  and  he  gives  the  following  reasons  to  prove  his 
assertion : 

"The  progress  of  science  by  popularizing  the  reign  of  l.\w 
has    produced    an    intense    disinclination    to    believe    anything 
except  on  irrefragable  evidence,  and  by  discrediting  the  mirac- . 
ulous  element,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  framework  of 
Christianity,  has  undermined  belief  in  the  characteristic  Chris- 


aii  d(Hiriii>  ^.  The  doctrinesof  evolution  slowlj' and  surely  btv 
/an  to  chiiiit,'f  men's  ideas  of  the  uni\  iTse  and  gave  birth  to  a  new 
osmogony  entirely  dilTerent  from  the  old  one  fosten-d  by  the 
IJible,  'containing  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  universal  revolt 
against  the  d<jiiiinance  of  all  the  old  tyrannies  along  the  lines  of 
iliought.'  Tin  development  of  the  science  of  religion  reduced 
('hristiunity  from  tlu-  unique  position  of  being  the  onl^'  true 
religion,  as  its  adherents  fondly  imagined,  to  be  one  among 
several  religions,  all  i)utting  forth  equally  extravagant  claims. 
The  so-called  'higher  criticism,'  especially  very  active  in  Uer- 
inany,  by  dissecting  book  after  book  of  the  Bible,  proved  the 
latter  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  books  of  dillerent  times, 
containing  truth  and  falsehood  alike,  thus  cutting  at  the  root 
of  the  doctrine  of  literal  inspiration.  And  last  but  not  least, 
the  progress  of  culture  and  ethical  ideas  brought  into  use  new 
and  powerful  canons  of  criticism,  and  by  fearlessly  appealing 
to  the  first  principles,  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  rest 
satisfied  with  ideas  and  doctrines,  howe\er  credible  and  bene- 
ficial in  an  earlier  time.  From  the  above  causes,  the  result 
has  been  that  the  ship  of  faith  has  been  completely  WTecked. 
.  .  .  The  many  distinctive  Christian  doctrines  like  those  of 
VIRGIN  PiRTH,  ASCENSION,  and  the  descent  into  hell,  which 
are  foundations  to  that  faith  and  which  hitherto  held  sway 
over  millions,  have  been  completely  thrown  overboard." 

This  writer  beheves  that  Hinduism  has  doctrines  which  stand 
the  test  of  science,  and  which  are  destined  to  be  installed  in 
the  place  of  the  discarded  Christian  tenets,  setting  forth  his 
views  thus: 

"Supposing  it  (the  dogma  of  punishment  for  sins)  to  be 
rejected,  as  every  religion  must  have  a  doctrine  deahng  with 
the  divine  punishment  of  sinners,  without  which  no  religion  is 
worth  its  name,  what  will  Christianity  and  its  adherents  do  for 
a  complete  doctrine  of  future  Ufe,  the  absence  of  which  starves 
one  of  the  most  ennobling  of  human  instincts  and  disables 
religion  as  a  moral  agency?  The  Hindu  doctrine  of  reincarna- 
tion, against  which  the  objections  brought  against  Christianity 
\vill  not  hold  good,  must  necessarily  be  adopted.  For,  according 
to  Hinduism,  divine  punishment  being  meted  out  in  the  form  of 
repeated  births  in  this  vale  of  tears,  few  or  many  as  the  ease 
may  be,  reincarnation  provides  an  agencj'  for  making  punish- 
ment proportional  to  the  varying  degree  of  sinfulness.  And 
neither  is  the  punishment  in  any  case  eternal.  .  .  .  No  doctrine 
of  future  life  is  more  suggestive  by  its  affinity  to  some  of  the 
tendendies  of  modern  scientific  thought  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  solves  some  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  of  human 
life,  and  is  less  jarring  on  our  ideas  of  di\ine  love  and  justice 
than  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  together  with  its  accessory 
Karma,  without  which  'ways  of  God  to  man'  can  never  be 
justified,  even  by  a  Milton 

"In  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation,  Hinduism  has 
got  another  doctrine  which  will  have  the  greatest  fascination 
for  the  modern  European  mind  if  presented  properly.  I  mean  the 
doctrine  of  divine  incarnation.  The  latter  is  found  both  in 
Christianitj^  and  Hinduism,  with  this  difference,  namely,  that 
while  the  former  regards  divine  incarnation  as  having  taken  place 
only  once  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  latter  regards  it  as 
ha\ing  taken  place  many  times  and  as  likely  to  take  place 
many  times.  ...  If  we  view  incarnation  as  the  outcome  of 
God's  mercy  and  love  toward  mankind  and  of  his  desire  to  be 
born  among  suffering  humanity  for  their  guidance,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  manifestation  of  the  beneficence  can  not  be  lim- 
ited to  an  isolated  instance,  at  a  particular  corner  of  the  world, 
and  on  a  particular  occasion,  as  is  the  case  with  Christianity, 
but  should  be  many,  as  is  the  Hindu  view.  Thus  the  Hindu 
view  is  more  logical 

"The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  many  doctrines  of  future  life  prevalent  among  men.  The 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  obtaining  among  those  professing 
Christianity  and  its  allied  religions  fosters  ideas  and  doctrines 
quite  different  from  those  fostered  by  the  practise  of  cremation, 
which  ever  since  the  Vedic  times  has  become  almost  universal 
among  those  professing  Hinduism.  .  .  .  Now  cremation,  backed 
by  its  sanitarj'  advantages,  is  slowiy  gaining  ground  in  the  West, 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  notwithstanding.  Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  with  the  progress  of  cremation  there  will  be  a 
progress  pari  passu  of  ideas  and  doctrines,  associated  with 
cremation,  with  a  corresponding  declension  of  those  connected 
with  burial,  till  a  time  will  be  reached  when  Christian  ideas  of 
future  life  will  become  so  indistinct  and  nebulous  as  to  lose  all 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men?  The  vacuum  must,  however,  be 
tilled  up.     What  Christianity  loses  Hinduism  must  gain." 
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REVIEWS   OF  NEW  BOOKS 


DISRAELI  AND  HIS  WIFE 


THE  second  volumi^of  the  " Life  of  Dis- 
raeli" covers  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing period  of  his  career.  It  gives  the  story 
of  his  courtship  and  marriage.  It  gives  also 
hjs  quarrel  with  Peel  over  the  aholilion  of 
the  C'orn  Laws,  which  made  Disraeh  a 
national  figure.  But  the  marriage  is  the 
most  interesting.  Mrs.  Disraeli  was  as  a 
girl  Marj'  Anne  Evans,  the  daughter  of  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Navy,  and,  of  course, 
poor.  She  married  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  a  gentleman 
of  position  and  fortune.  He  became  one 
of  the  two  members  of  ParHament  for 
Maidstone,  and  in  1837  Disraeli  was  re- 
turned as  the  other  member.  Disraeli  was 
thus  thrown  much  with  the  Lewises  and 
became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  adopted 
him.  as  her  "political  protege."  Early  in 
ISSH  Lewis  died,  and  in  lS39,Jafter  the  cus- 
toi^ary  year  of  widowhood  had  elapsed, 
Disraeli  married  Mrs.  Lewis.  She  was 
twelve  years  older  than  Disraeli.  The 
progress  of  the  courtship  is  related  cir- 
<'umstantially,  and  Disraeli's  love-letters, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  due  to  the 
affectionate  care  of  his  wife,  are  given  at 
full  length.  Mr.  Monypenny,  the  biog- 
rapher, would  have  us  believe  that  the 
courtship  was  more  romantic  than  Dis- 
raeli or  his  wife  said  it  was.  Disraeli  con- 
fest  that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  moved 
by  no  very  romantic  considerations.  His 
wife  said,  "Disraeli  married  me  for  my 
money,  but  if  he  had  to  do  it  again,  he 
would  mai-ry  me  for  love." 

The  impression  made  upon  the  reader, 
I  would  say,  would  be  about  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  very  w'ell  off,  having  about 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and,  if  the 
portraits  given  in  the  volume  are  to  be 
believed,  was  a  rather  pretty  woman.  It 
is  true  she  was  forty-five  years  old,  but, 
then,  we  are  told  that  she  looked  wonder- 
fully young  for  her  age.  It  might,  indeed, 
seem  that  a  marriage  with  a  woman  of  no 
particular  position,  twelve  years  older  than 
himself,  might  not  have  attracted  a  young 
man  who  had  already  achieved  fame  and 
was  the  acknowledged  possessor  of  very 
brilliant  qualities.  But  then,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  many  Avomen  whom  he 
might  have  fancied  would  have  hesitated 
At  that  thne  to  accept  a  man  of  his  race. 
Of  course,  he  might  have  married  one  of 
iis  own  race.  But  it  was  better  that  he 
should  marry  a  woman  of  Christian  birth 
in  order  to  dilute,  as  far  as  possible,  his  owTi 
Judaism.  Disraeli  was  ambitious,  and  de- 
sired fame  and  a  great  position  ^vith  an 
intensity  w'hich  would  scarcely  be  conceiv- 
able to  the  majority  of  men.  Money  was 
the  one  thing  essential  to  him.  He  had 
•everything  else,  genius,  industry,  A\-it,  elo- 
quence,    wsdom,     and     great     practical 


*  Monypenny,  >ViiIlani  Flavelle.  The  Life 
of    Benjamin    Disraeli,     Earl    of    Beaconsfield. 

Vol.  II.      1837-1846.     With  portrait  and  other  illus- 
trations.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Mr.  Nadal's  personal  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
as  shown  in  this  article,  finds  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  twice  Secretary  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  London,  first  in  1870-71,  second  in  1877  84. 
The  latter  period  included  the  years  when  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  the  American  Minister. 
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aoiimen.  The  widow's  person  and  mind 
were  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  felt  he  could 
be  happy  with  her.  He  thus  determined 
upon  the  marriage  with  that  promptitude 
and  that  scornful  courage  and  decision  of 
character  which  was  one  of  his  marked 
traits. 

I  think  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  the  sincerity  of  the  letters  written 
by  him  during  the  courtship,  but  they  were 
well  calculated  to  impress  the  simple  and 
affectionate  mind  of  the  woman  to  whom 
they  are  addrest.  There  is  more  real  feel- 
ing in  her  simple  words,  "For  CJod's  sake 
come  to  me.  ...  I  am  devoted  to  you," 
tlian  in  all  his  rhetorical  and  elaborate 
effusion.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
strength  in  the  affection  of  women  when 
it  is  given  to  men  younger  than  themselves. 
It  combines,  with  the  ordinary  sentiment 
of  sex,  a  strong  maternal  feeling,  and  the 
combination  is  very  powerful.  Xo  doubt 
it  is  true  that  women,  whatever  their  age, 
have  a  maternal  sentiment  toward  the 
men  to  whom  they  have  given  their  hearts, 
but  this  feeling  is  naturally  never  quite  so 
strong  as  where  the  woman  is  considerably 
older  than  the  man. 

Disraeli  after  his  first  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Lewis  described  her  as  a  "rattle."  There 
were  many  who  spoke  of  her  as  she  de- 
scribed herself,  as  a  dunce.  If  she  was  a 
foolish  woman,  Disraeli  certainly  did  not 
mind  her  folly.  I  have  been  told  bj'  those 
who  knew  them,  that  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  see  the  two  together.  When  cabinet 
ministers  came  with  their  wives  to  Windsor, 
they  could  not  always  be  included  in  the 
Queen's  dinner  parties.  When  thej^  did 
not  dine  with  the  Queen,  they  dined  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Household,  which 
is  composed  of  officials  of  the  court.  At 
these  dinners,  people  have  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Disraeli  would  rattle  on  in  a  strain 
of  the  utmost  silliness,  and  that  it  was 
very  interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Disraeli  watched  her  at  such  times.  The 
absurdity  of  her  talk  was  such  that  it 
w'ould  have  been  unbearable  to  anybody 
else  who  was  responsible  for  her,  but  it 
did  not  disconcert  Disraeli  in  the  least. 
He  would  sit  watching  her  silentl.y  with  a 
curiously  amused  and  inscrutable  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  It  is  probable  that 
he  preferred  her  foUy  to  other  people's 
sense. 

In  speaking  of  Disraeli's  gratitude  to 
his  wife,  the  biographer  alludes  to  "a  well- 
known  story,"  which,  however,  he  does 
not  tell.  I  presume  he  refers  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  there  will  be  no  harm  in  my 
repeating:  Bernal  Osborne,  the  weU- 
known  wit,  once  said  to  Disraeli:  "Dis- 
raeli, I  don't  see  how  you  can  stand  that 
woman.  She  is  such  a  fool,"  to  which 
Disraeli  replied:  "I  know^  why  you  don't 
understand  it.  You  have  no  gratitude." 
But  it  is  probable  that  she  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  she  seemed.  She  knew%  no  doubt, 
what  people  thought  of  her,  and,  as  she  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  hold  her  tongue,  she 
talked  as  they  expected  her  to  talk.  I 
have  know-n  people  of  that  sort,  one  woman 
in  particular,  who  was  told  bj^  her  hus- 


band and  her  son-in-law  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day  that  she  was  a  fool.  They  did  not 
use  that  word,  perhaps,  but  that  wa,s  what 
they  meant,  and  the  poor  woman  seemed 
unable  to  be  anything  })ut  what  was  ex- 
pected of  her.  It  often  happens  that  peo- 
ple who  seem  wi.se  enough  when  they  talk 
are  not  in  the  least  wise  in  action.  It  also 
happens  that  people  who  are  not  wise  in 
speech  are  sensible  enough  in  action. 
Di.sraeli's  wife  was  one,  perhaps,  of  the  lat- 
ter class.  Disraeli  speaks  of  her  "quick 
and  accurate  sense." 

The  curious  paper  given  in  this  volume, 
in  which  Mrs.  Disraeli  sunis  up  the  char- 
acteristics of  herself  and  her  liusband  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  writing  of  a  person  des- 
titute of  mind.  According  to  this  docu- 
ment, he  is  "patient"  and  "studious"; 
she  has  "no  patience"  and  is  "very  idle." 
"His  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  polities  and 
ambition;"  she  has  "no  ambition  and  hates 
poHtics."  "He  is  a  genius,"  she  is  "a  dunce." 
Her  mention  of  certain  characteristic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  sets  one  think- 
ing. She  says  that  he  is  "conceited,"  but 
has  "no  vanity"  and  "no  self-love";  she, 
on  the  contrary,  has  "no  conceit"  but 
"much  vanity"  and  "much  self-love." 
One  is  prepared  to  believe  that  the  wise, 
grave,  and  cynical  Disraeli  had  little  vanity. 
Vanity  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  qualities  by  other  people. 
Disraeli  talks  a  great  deal  in  his  letters 
of  the  nice  things  that  are  said  to  him  and 
about  him,  but  such  things  interest  him 
chiefly  as  indications  that  he  is  getting 
ahead  and  making  his  waj^  The  pleasure 
of  vanity  is  an  end  in  itself.  Mrs.  Disraeli 
says  that  she  has  this  quality,  as  I  suppose 
every  woman  has.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
meet  the  woman  who  had  none  of  it. 
DisraeU,  she  says,  is  "conceited."  Conceit 
means  setting  a  high  valuation  upon  one's 
quaUties.  Thus,  when  Disraeli  attends  a 
session  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  hears 
some  eloquent  orators  and  says  that  he  can 
beat  anj^  of  them,  we  may  say  that  he  is 
"conceited,"  altho  he  may  be  quite  right 
in  this  opinion.  Conceit,  however,  means 
something  more  than  setting  a  high  valua- 
tion on  one's  qualities;  it  means  besides 
a  certain  steady  pride  in  superiority,  which 
in  time  becomes  so  imbedded  in  the  char- 
acter as  to  be  unconscious,  and  this 
Disraeli  also  had,  no  doubt.  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  harder  to  follow^  her  when  she  says 
that  Disraeh  has  no  self-love  and  that 
she  has  much  self-love.  Self-lo-\e,  of 
course,  is  very  different  from  selfishness. 
The  phrase  means  simply  what  it  says. 
People  with  self-love  find  themselves  nice 
and  attractive.  It  is  a  personal  charac- 
teristic, without  much  relation  to  the 
qualities  of  the  personahtj^  Thus  a  very 
fine  girl,  with  every  right  to  think  highly 
of  herself,  once  said  to  a  young  man:  "  You 
like  yourself;  I  hate  myself,"  and  she  was 
right  in  both  criticisms.  Self-love,  of 
course,  is  more  akin  to  vanity  than  to 
conceit. 

Disraeli  did  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
men  who  have  an  especial  weakness  for 
the  societv  of  women.    English  ladies  who 
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km*M    I)i>«ra«'li  and   hiH  oiralo  of   intimates 
htt\t-   tuM  <•  thiH 

IrHJt.     '1'  •)  wvre 

hiH  intirn  xix,  but  ned  to  r^ 

garti   ''  ■       til' 

of  I)i  u. 

his  ijreat  ariittitiuu.  In  llu"  wi-inngs  ot"  au 
Orifntul  poft,  1  ha%t'  lat»'ly  eomo  upon 
tht<  opinion  lliat  thi-ri'  it*  no  sluOi  enrmy  to 
anil'ilion  un<l  to  grt-utnt'ss  as  a  niisfdla- 
m-ous  dttvolion  to  thi-  society  of  wonu'H. 
"Some  men  to  business,  some  to  pleasuro 
tak«'."  And  Disrai-li,  with  all  his  warm 
an<i  brilliant  sympathies  and  his  social 
disposition,  was  a  man  of  business.  With 
him,  however,  a  devotion  to  business  was 
not  so  nuu'li  a  natural  eharaoteristic  as 
the  result  of  his  ambition.  According  to 
one  well-authenticated  story,  he  said  one 
evening  in  the  House  of  C^ommons  to  an 
acquaintance  in  si)»'aking  of  fame,  "That 
is  what  we  are  all  here  for."  It  was  for 
this  that  this  brilliant  and  gifted  man  was 
willing  to  forego  so  much  that  must  have 
been  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  to  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  occupations  which 
he  must  often  have  found  very  dull. 

The  marriage,  of  course,  was  a  most 
fortunate  and  hap])y  one.  With  the  ut- 
most sincerity  Disraeli  described  his  wife 
as  "the  perfect  wife."  He  wrote  of  her 
after  her  death:  "There  was  n)  care  she 
could  not  mitigate  and  no  difficulty  that 
she  could  not  face.  She  was  the  most 
cheerful  and  most  courageous  woman  I 
ever  knew."  And  she  said  of  him,  not  long 
before  her  death,  that  "her  life  had  been 
one  long  scene  of  happiness  owing  to  his 
love  and  kindness." 

I  have  left  myself  no  room  in  which  to 
speak  of  the  many  other  interesting  things 
in  this  volume.  Upon  the  question  whether 
Disraeli  was  guilty  of  a  want  of  veracity 
in  his  disputes  with  Peel,  Mr.  Monypenny 
finds  that  he  was  guilty,  but  lets  him  off 
upon  the  ground  that  all  politicians  lie 
more  or  less.  There  are  chapters  upon 
"Coningsby"  and  "Sybil,"  which  were 
published  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  volume.  Among  the  portraits  which 
the  book  contains  is  one  of  George  Smythe 
(Lord  Strangford),  the  hero  of  "Conings- 
by," which  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  of  an 
extremely  charming  and  interesting  young 
man. 


bund'it,    which    h   giv<n    in    Monypenny's 
•Life  of  Disraeli':" 


HL  IS: 
Very  calm. 
Manners  ^ave  and  ainio.-'t 

.'^ad. 
Nfver  irrital)K'. 
Hati-humon'd. 
Warm  in  love,  but  cold  in 

friendship. 
Very  patient. 
Verj-  .studiou.'*. 
\  ery  (generous. 

Often  says  what  he  does 
not  think. 

It  i^  impu^ible  to  find  out 
what  he  likes  or  dislikes 
from  his  manner.  He 
does  not  show  his  feel- 
ings. 

No  vanity. 

Conceited. 

No  self-love. 

He  is  seldom  amused. 

He  is  a  genius. 

He  is  to  be  depended  on  to 
a  certain  degree. 

His  whole  soul  is  devoted 
to  politics  and  ambition. 


SHE  IS: 

Very  efTervesient. 

(.lay  and  happy-luokmg 
when  .'ipeakmg 

\'ery  irritabk'. 

(iood-humored. 

("old  in  love,  but  warm  in 
friendship. 

No  patience. 

Very  idU'. 

Only  generous  to  those  she 
loves. 

Never  says  anything  she 
does  not  think. 

Her  manner  is  (|uite  differ- 
ent, and  to  those  she 
likes  she  shows  her  feel- 
ings. 

Much  vanity. 

No  conceit. 

Much  self-love. 

Everything  amuses  her. 

She  is  a  dunce. 

She  is  not  to  be  depended 

on. 
She  has  no  ambition,  and 

hates  politics. 


As  an  addendum  to  Mr.  Nadal's  article, 
may  be  noted  here  an  interesting  comment 
on  tha  married  life  of  the  Disraelis  as 
made  by  a.  writer  in  the-New  York  Evening 
Post,  who  adds  to  his  comments  the 
"curious  paper"  drawn  up  by  Mrs.  Dis- 
raeli, to  which  Mr.  Xadal  refers:  "The  diffi- 
cult art  of  being  a  great  man's  wife  was  un- 
mistakably carried  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  by  Ladj-  Beaconsfield.  That  a 
marriage  betw'een  a  brilliant  but  penniless 
young  politician  and  a  rich  widow,  miich  his 
elder,  should  have  turned  out  one  of  the 
most  notably  happy  marriages  in  historj' 
could  not  be  the  result  of  accident  alone. 
There  must  have  been  on  both  sides  a 
careful  process  of  adjustment  and  con- 
cession, mth  the  greater  sacrifices  undoubt- 
edly on  the  woman's  side.  Of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  success  in  this  difficult  art, 
good  humor  and  humor  are  among  the 
most  valuable.  Both  of  these  character- 
istics Lady  Beaconsfield  claims  for  herself 
in  a  serious  little  analytic  table  she  drew 
up  of  her  own  characteristics  and  her  hus- 
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CAESAR    BORGIA    AS    A    MAN    OF 
HIS    TIMES 

Garner,  Jolin  Leslie.  Caesar  Borgia.  8vo. 
New  York:    McBride,  Nast    &  Co.     $3.25  net. 

The  court  poet  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus, while  noting  that  universal  favor  and 
admiration  were  yielded  to  him,  remarked 
that  his  was  an  exceptional  lot,  for  in  most 
cases  the  brilliant  and  the  great  had  burned 
away  in  their  own  splendor  the  victims  of 
envious  calumny  and  had  received  no 
vindication  until  after  they  were  dead. 
Ours  certainly  is  an  age  when  great  and 
preeminent  men  receive  considerate  treat- 
ment from  historians.  Richard  of  Gloster 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  English  history, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Catherine  de 
Medici  of  France,  the  murderess  of  Prot- 
estants, have  all  been  whitewashed.  And 
now  another  Spaniard — the  Borgia  who, 
with  his  sister  Lueretia,  has  been  pil- 
loried and  defamed  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies— is  being  exculpated.  Mr.  Garner 
makes  short  work  in  clearing  Lueretia. 
She  was  a  somewhat  commonplace  woman, 
as  her  expressionless  portrait  shows,  and 
whatever  she  may  have  been  in  her  youth 
it  is  certain  that  she  ended  her  l|fe  as 
Duchess  of  Ferrara  after  exhibiting  among 
her  children  all  the  placid  graces  of  do- 
mestic virtue. 

The  figure  of  Caesar  Borgia  has  been  so 
blended  with  great  characters  on  a  stirring 
stage  during  the  fifteenth  century  that,  in 
spite  of  the  glitter  of  his  presence,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  regard  his  proportions 
as  those  of  an  individual.  He  was,  how- 
ever, among  many  great  personalities  a 
distinctive  personality,  who  owed  all  his 
power  to  that  monstrous  egoism  which 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  men  of  the 
Napoleonic  type.  Caesar  belonged  to 
that  powerful  Spanish  family  which  pro- 
duced the  popes  Calixtus  III.  and  Alex- 
ander VI.  He  easily  gained  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  first  as  bishop,  and  then  as 
cardinal  of  Valencia,  by  appointment  from 
his   father.      In   obtaining    the    duchy    of 


Bent^vento  on  the  aKsassination  of  his 
brother,  Duke  (Jiovanni,  a  «;rime  with 
which  Cae.sar  was  credited,  he  discarded 
the  Cliun-h  and  adopted  the  i)rofession  of 
arms,  for  which  he  was  undoubtedly  Ix-tter 
fitted. 

Mr.  (Jarner  is  inclined  to  acquit  the 
Cardinal  of  Valencia  of  any  such  crime  as 
fratricide.  Caesar  had  the  chair  of  l*eter 
in  view  as  his  ultimate  prerogative,  and 
"  in  that  age  what  potentate  in  Italy  could 
compare  with  Christ's  Vicar?"  As  Duke 
of  Benevento,  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
vey to  Louis  XII.  a  bill  of  divorce  from 
his  con.sort  Jeanne,  and  was  generously 
rewarded  by  the  King,  who  made  him 
Duke  of  Valentinois.  His  ambition,  mili- 
tary daring,  and  military  skill  rai.'^ed  him 
higher  and  higher  in  rank  and  power  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  VI.,  in 
1503  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him,  as  he  was  alleged  to  have 
poisoned  others.  But  Mr.  Garner,  hav- 
ing examined  all  the  authorities,  declares 
that  "  the  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Pope  had  been  poisoned  are  so  slight  that 
they  may  be  disregarded."  The  accession 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  put  an  end  to  Caesar's 
path  to  success  and  glory.  That  pontiff 
imprisoned  him  for  two  years  in  the  castle 
of  Medina  del  Campo  in  Spain,  from 
which  he  escaped  only  to  fall  ingloriously 
into  the  army  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  then 
warring  against  Castile.  The  Spanish 
chronicles  contemporary  with  Caesar  Bor- 
gia, says  one  historian,  "  discovered  the 
hand  of  God  in  his  death,  March  12,  1;j07, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  premature  ele- 
vation to  the  bishopric  of  Pamplona,  and 
in  his  own  diocese  in  which  he  had  never 
before  set  foot." 

In  this  conscientious  analysis  of  the 
Borgia  character,  Mr.  Gamer  dwells  upon 
the  boundless  selfishness  and  greed  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  which  the  tyrants  of  Italy 
counted  human  lives — men  and  women — 
as  mere  pawns  in  the  struggle  for  personal 
power.  But  why  among  the  accounts  of 
such  tyrants,  many  of  whom  equaled  in 
depravity  Caesar  and  Lueretia,  have  these 
two  children  of  Alexander  VI.  been  sin- 
gled out  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  past 
and  modern  literature?  His  answer  is 
suggestive.  Profound  interest  was  aroused 
by  Alexander  VI.,  Caesar,  and  Lueretia 
because  of  "  the  violent  contrast  of  their 
mode  of  living  and  their  morals  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  Holy  Office." 

We  leave  this  volume  with  a  feeling  that 
something  nearer  justice  has  been  done  to 
one  of  the  wickedest,  most  romantic,  most 
gifted  characters  who  dwelt  in  times  when 
the  fruits  of  the  Renaissance  had  ripened 
and  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  selfish 
magnificence  had  set  in.  Numerous  val- 
uable portraits  are  reproduced  from  fine 
engravings.  They  are  of  famous  men  and 
women  contemporaries  of  Caesar. 


II 

TYRRELL,  THE    ENGLISH    CATHOLIC 

Petrc,  M,  D.  [Editor].  Autobiograpliy  and 
Life  of  George  Henry  Tyrreii.  Nevv-  York:  Long- 
mans, Green   &  Co.     2  vols.,  pp.  28-512.     $6  net. 

George  Heru-y  Tyrrell,  one  of  the  great 
apostles  of  modernism,  was  an  English 
Roman  Catholic,  born  a  Protestant.  He 
matriculated  at  that  stronghold  of  Prot- 
estantism, Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1878,  and  two  years  later  joined  the  Ro- 
{Conlinued  on  page  140) 
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Privacy  and  Protection  in  Executive  Offices 

In  every  office  are  certain  documents,  statistical  card  records,  contracts,  legal  and  financial 
papers,  letters  of  a  personal  nature  that  should  never  find  their  way  into  the  general 
office  files  or  storage  vault. 

Such  records  are  not  so  numerous  but  w^hat  they  can  receive  the  individual  attention 
of  the  manager  or  his  private  secretary. 

dlobe  Catiwel  Safe 

Because  of  the  added  security  afforded  by  Double  Steel  Walls — Bolted  Steel  Doors — Yale  Com- 
bination Locks,  the  Globe  Cabinet  Safe  with  an  interior  that  can  be  quickly  upfitted  with  our  stock  sizes  of 
shelves,  partitions  and  sections,  offers  decided  advantages  to  those  who  realize  the  need  of  such  protection. 

Our  agent  furnishes  model  interiors  arranged  as  you  want  them. 

These  Cabinet  Safes  are  made  in  several  different  sizes,  that  accommodate  Globe- Wernicke  Steel 
Fixture  Cabinet  Sections,  and  which  can  be  duplicated  at  any  time.  Shelves  and  Partitions  quickly  and 
easily  adjusted. 

Enameled  in  Olive  Green, — Oak  or  Mahogany  Grains  to  match  Wood-interior  trims. 
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POWER  and  si- 
lence are  the  two 
most  desirable  qual- 
ities of  a  ^ood  motor. 
Power  and  silence  are 
what  you  ^et  in  their 
hiy^hest  perfection  in 
the  newT-head,  long- 
stroke  motor  used  in 
the 


1913    Mitchell 

In  no  other  moderate  priced  car 
will  you  lind  an  engine  of  such 
efficiency,  such  simplicity  of  care 
and  operation,  or  such  reliability. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  in  automobile  circles 
ov'er  the  highly  developed  me- 
chanical details  of  the  1913 
Mitchell.  You'll  also  hear 
many  favorable  comments  on 
the  strength  and  dependability 
of  the  Mitchell,  on  its  safety,  on 
its  unequalled  equipment,  and 
on  the  simple  elegance  of  its 
lines. 

All  Mitchell  1913  cars  have  left  drive  and  cen- 
ter control;  Bosch  ignition;  Raytield  Carbu- 
retor; Firestone  demountable  rims;  rain-vision 
windshield;  Jones  speedometer;  silk  mohair  top 
with  dust  cov6r;  Turkish  upholstered  cushions; 
Timken  ifont  axle  bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash 
to  show  air  pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in 
the  gasoline  tank  which  shows  the  amount  of 
gasoline  it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric  lamp 
which  also  illuminates  the  instruments  on  the  dash. 

All  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,   electric 
lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

Bore        Prices  F.O. 
Motor    Wheel  Base    ;ind  Stroke     B.  Riiuine 

7-pasteDger  Six      60  H.  P.     144-iD.    4>4z7  in.  $2,500 

2  or  5- passenger  Six     50  H.  P.     132-in.     4  z  6  in.  1.850 

2  or  5-passenger  Four  40  H.  P.     I20-in.     4!4z7  in.  1,500 

DEALKRS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor    Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Blanches:      New  York     Philarlelphia     Atlanta     Dallas 
Kansas  City      London      Paris 
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inun  f'atholio  Church  and  •■nitnd  the 
(inliT  i)f  .h'suits.  Afti-r  sIikInIiik  Tlioiui.st 
philcjsophy  at  Stoiiv  hiirsl  for  lliret-  years, 
he  jfave  liiinst'lf  uver  to  an  i-.xaminalion 
of  dogmatic  theology.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  become  known  as  a  brilliant  writer, 
fully  equipped  for  controversy.  His  mod- 
ernistic views  on  the  subject  of  the  futun^ 
state  of  the  wicked  drew  down  upon  him 
the  informal  condemnation  of  his  superi- 
ors, and,  when  in  1«J0()  he  declared  that 
Roman  Catholic  theology  was  tainted 
with  error,  he  was  again  rebuked.  He 
had  asked  to  be  released  from  his  vows  in 
1904,  after  the  arch  Modernist  Loisy  and 
his  works  had  been  formally  condemned. 
In  refusing  to  retract  his  written  views, 
Tyrrell  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  incurred  the  further  penalty  of. 
e.xcomnmnication  for  criticism  of  the  papal 
encyclical  "  Pascendi." 

We  gather  from  his  journal  that  Tyrrell 
was  of  a  charming  personality,  witty  in 
conversation  and  correspondence.  His 
strong  point  was  his  Anglo-Saxon  common 
sense  and  fearless  utterance.  His  biog- 
grapher,  who  bears  the  surname  of  an  old 
and  noble  English  Roman  Catholic  family, 
sympathetically  says:  "  The  life  of  George 
Tyrrell  is  the  life  of  one  who  did  not  out- 
live the  day's  labor,  but  fell  tired  and 
wounded  on  the  very  battle-field.  In  the 
full  tide  of  his  career,  in  the  midst  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  growth,  with  more 
apparently  in  front  of  him  than  behind 
him,  he  was  laid  low." 

After  detailing  the  struggles  of  this  man 
of  intellect  with  what  he  had  come  to  con- 
sider the  vagaries  and  assumptions  of 
medievalism,  his  biographer  thus  describes 
his  chanseter: 

"The  most  incautious  of  men,  who  never 
realized  the  weight  that  his  words  might 
possess,  those  words  had  been  scattered 
fat  and  wide,  and  appearing,  as  they  did, 
piecemeal,  here  and  there,  cast  bright  but 
bewildering  flashes  of  light  on  a  personal- 
'ity  which,  in  its  subtle,  and  sympathetic 
attractiveness,  serving  every  man's  will, 
was  turned  to  what  every  man  liked." 

The  autobiography  is  a  somewhat  com- 
monplace account  of  family  life  in  which 
the  affectionate  nature  of  Tyrrell  is  re- 
vealed. It  extends  from  1861  to  1884,  at 
which  latter  date  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  He  died  in  1909,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  works  in  which  he  com- 
bats the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  he  had  to  some  extent 
wTonged  by  rashly  entering  it  without 
duly  considering  whether  he  could  con- 
scientiously accept  or  deny  the  dogmas  he 
formally  accepted  at  baptism. 

Ill 

A    LIFE    OF    GEN.    JURAL    A.    EARLY 

Early,  Jubal  A.  Autobiographiral  Sketch 
and  Narrative  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

8vo,  po.  496.     Philadelphia:    J.   B.   Lippincott   Co. 
$3.50  net. 

General  Early  was  a  type  of  those  Vir- 
ginian patriots  who  hated  the  idea  of  se- 
cession, and  yet  when  the  sovereign  state 
to  which  they  belonged  called  upon  them 
to  secede,  did  not  shrink  from  risking  their 
lives  and  their  fortunes  in  carrying  out 
the  order  of  rebellion.  As  regards  aboli- 
tion, he  believed  firmly  in  the  "  inferiority 


of  the  African  race  and  was  convinced  that 
their  happiest  destiny  was  to  be  under 
the  control  of  a  superior  race — the  whites." 
This  means  that  Im  was  firrrdy  persuaded 
that  the  white  man  bad  a  syrl  of  divinis- 
tic  right  over  the  l)urbarous  Africans  who 
were  bought,  he  says,  lii'  "high  dignitaries 
in  Church  and  State  in  Old  England  and 
by  Puritans  in  New  England,"  for  expor- 
tation to  the  American  colonies.  A  state 
of  servitude  to  the  white  man  was  "  the 
highest  step  the  negro  could  take  in  ad- 
vancing toward  civilization." 

These  two  points,  a  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  slavery  and  an  equally  strong 
belief  in  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia 
to  sacrifice  his  ideas  on  secession  to  the 
policy  of  the  State  administration,  were 
the  basic  principles  of  Early's  gallant  life. 
These  two  points,  the  strongest  elements 
in  his  personal  character,  enabled  him,  al- 
most against  his  inclination,  to  pla\'  a 
prominent  part  as  leader  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  may  not  have  been  a  great  commander 
like  Lee,  or  a  man  who  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  men  and  of  the  public  as 
Jackson  had  done,  but  he  was  an  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  gentleman,  who  "  did  the 
state  some  service."  Of  his  failure  to  take 
Washington  at  a  very  memorable  oppor- 
tunity, he  speaks  in  a  very  few  words  as 
follows: 

"A  glance  at  the  map,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  Potomac  is  a  very  wide 
river,  and  na\igable  to  Washington  with 
the  largest  vessels,  will  cause  the  intelli- 
gent reader  to  wonder,  not  why  I  failed  to 
take  Washington,  but  why  I  had  the  au- 
dacity to  approach  it  as  I  did,  with  the 
small  force  under  my  command." 

General  Early  has  recorded  nothing  but 
facts,  such  as  the  movements  of  forces,  the 
results  and  localities  of  battles,  and  his  own 
share  in  them.  His  work  is  a  faithful 
register,  to  which  future  historians  wdU 
find  themselves  bound  to  refer. 


IV 


ANDREW     LANG'S     POSTHUMOUS 
WORK    ON    SHAKESPEARE 

Lang,  Andrew.  Shakespeare,  Paeon,  and  the 
Great  Unknown.  8vo,  pp.  314.  New  York  and 
London:    Longm.in.«,  Green    &  Co.     $3. 

From  Ignatius  Donnelly,  with  his  cryp- 
tograms, to  the  latest  speculator  who  went 
quite  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries,  Mr.  Lang  never 
had  much  respect  for  the  Baconians.  Yet 
the  Baconians  present  a  formidable  array, 
including  Palmerston,  Bismarck,  John 
Bright,  and  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  whom 
Mr.  Lang  styles  "  no  mean  literary  critic. '5 
There  were  none  of  them,  however,  "  spe- 
cially trained  students  of  Elizabethan 
literature."  Mr.  Lang  dismisses  all  idea 
of  controversy  wdth  them.  He  does  not 
disdain,  however,  to  join  issue  with  Mr. 
G.  G.  Greenwood,  in  his  "  Shakespeare 
Problem  Restated."  Mr.  Greenwood, 
who,  as  a  practising  barrister,  "  is  a  judge 
of  legal  evidence,"  does  not  value  Baco- 
nian cryptograms,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  believe  that  the  plays  attributed 
to  Shakespeare  were  written  by  the  Strat- 
fordian.  In  a  series  of  chapters  in  which 
he  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  details  and  history  of  the  con- 
troversy, Mr.  Lang  attacks  the  Greenwood 
theory  "  that  Will  'Shakespeare  or  Shax- 
iContinued  on  page  144) 
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The  %  Ton  Utility  Truck-$1250 


{Chassis  Only) 


THIS  new  Utility  truck  is  the  most  practical  and  service- 
able truck  of  its  size  ever  built.  It  is  intended  for  any 
kind  of  city  and  suburban  delivery  service.  It  works  more 
simply,  more  economically,  more  rapidly  and  more  effectively 
than  most  trucks  of  much  larger  size.  It  is  a  new  development. 


Unlike  the  average  small  truck,  it  is 
not  a  built  over  or  a  redesigned  pleasure 
chassis.  It  is  a  real  heavy  truck  in  all  of 
its  parts,  in  its  entire  design,  in  its  whole 
construction  and  in  its  economical  opera- 
tion. For  instance,  the  powerful  4  cylin- 
der motor  is  controlled  by  our  patented 
governor;  it  cannot  be  driven  over  18 
miles  an  hour;  it  has  quick  demountable 
solid  tires  36"  x  3"  front  and  36"  x  3^" 

For  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  has  a  whole  lot  of 
daily  deliveries  to  be  taken  care  of,  this  new  Utility  track  is 
well  worth  immediate  investigation. 


rear  ;  it  has  an  unusually  rugged  pressed 
steel  frame,  doubly  reinforced  at  points 
where  it  will  receive  the  greatest  strains  ; 
the  wheel-base  is  120  inches. 

Throughout  this  truck  is  built  on  the 
most  modern  truck  lines.  It  is  made  in 
one  of  the  largest  truck  plants  in  the 
world  by  men  who  have  been  building 
successful  trucks  for  over  ten  years.  It 
is  built  by  truck  specialists. 

See  the  nearest  Gramm  dealer,  or  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  one  of  our  transportation  experts. 

i^  Literature  and  transportation  advice  from  the  factory — gratis. 


i  See  this  new  truck  at  the  Chicago  Truck  Show 


Section  D,  Coliseum 


The    Gramm  Motor  Truck    Company,   Lima,   Ohio 
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John  N.  Willys,  President 


CARRYING  CAPACITY— 1500  lbs. 
Maximam,  2000  lbs. 

BODY — Optional  and  extra. 

FRONT  AXLE— I-Beaok Section.   Tim- 
ken  bearings. 


BRIEF  SPECIFICATIONS 

REAR    AXLE— Recfangolar    Section.     TRANSMISSION— SelectiveType.  Three     LOADING  SPACE— Approximately,  48 
Timken  bearings  in  hubs.  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse.  incbes  x  96  incbes. 


wnrno     a       r  j         a  ■     v  ai'     WIDTH  OF  FRAME— 34  incbes.? 

MOTOR — 4  cylinders,  4  in.  bore— 4 'X     ,„uci.-i 

in.  stroke.     Provided  with  enclosed     WHLhL  BASE — 120  inches. 

and  sealed  governor.  TIRES — Front.  36x3,   Rear,  36x3M>. 

Goodyear  Solid. 


GASOLINE  CAPACITY— 20  Gallons. 

EQUIPMENT  — Two  side  oil  lamps. 
Oil  tail  lamp,  bom,  and  full  set  of 
tools. 
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Fatigue 

Its     Cause    and    Antidote 

By  D.  O.  HARRELL.   M.D 
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Allot  tier  striii  is,  that  the  ashes 

ilumpitl  into  til.  ..,,..,.1  liy  the  wasto  of  a 
inusflo  ct'll  ar»>  exactly  of  the  same  eharac- 
tt*r  as  the  asht'S  that  are  produced  by  a 
nt>r\uus  cell  or  a  brain  cell.  Hence  any- 
thing' that  tires  the  braiu  also  tires  the 
iiuiM<lcs  and  vice  versa. 

This  plienonienon  has  been  clearly 
provetl  b_\-  l*rofessor  Fred  Schiller  Lee,  of 
Columbia  College,  expert  on  fatigue,  and 
also  by  Dr.  Mtvggiora,  of  Turin,  Italy.  It 
is  evident  how  useless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
revive  a  tired  brain  through  i)hysical  exer- 
cise, as  is  so  often  recommended.  Accord- 
ing to  Maggiora,  rest  and  breathing  are 
the  only  sensible  antidotes  for  fatigue. 

The  foregoing  facts  should  be  kept  vivid- 
ly in  the  mind  of  everyone.  Fatigue  is  a 
danger  signal.  It  is  an  indication  that  your 
lungs  have  failed  to  throw  off  Carbon  Di- 
oxide as  fast  as  it  has  accumulated.  It  is 
Nature's  command  to  rest  and  breathe. 
There  is  no  other  fatigue  cure.  It  is 
through  the  lungs  alone  that  this  accumu- 
lated poison  can  be  cast  off.  Endurance, 
whether  mental,  nervous  or  muscular,  is 
governed  directly  by  the  degree  of  your 
respiratory  power. 

Brain  workers  who  lack  power  of  mental 
concentration,  who  have  a  poor  memory  or 
who  become  rapidly  fatigued,  should  ask 
themselves  whether  their  system  is  not 
saturated  with  poison.  Those  who  become 
fatigued  rapidly  through  physical  exertion 
may  be  sure  that  they  too  are  suffering  from 
the  same  poison. 

This  fatigue  and  lack  of  mental  power  is 
not  due,  as  many  wsh  to  believe,  to  lack  of 
proper  or  sufficient  food.  Most  of  us  eat 
enough  food  to  nourish  a  body  and  brain 
twice  as  large  as  that  we  have.  But  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  breathes  sufficiently  to 
burn  the  food  he  eats  and  to  throw  off  the 
ashes  that  result. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  few  persons 
know  how  to  breathe  or  know  the  first 
laws  of  respiration.  As  long  as  they  are  not 
actually  consumptives  they  blindly  assure 
themselves  that  they  have  large  and  active 
lungs. 

There  has  come  to  my  notice  recently  a 
book  entitled  "Deep  Breathing,"  by  Paul 
von  Boeclcmann,  R.  S.,  109  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  This  treatise  is  by  far  the  most 
sensible  and  valuable  work  I  have  ever  read 
on  the  vital  subject  of  breathing.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  ihan  of  great  experi- 
ence and  practical  ideas. 

I  believe  this  booklet  gives  j'ou  the  real 
key  to  constitutional  strength.  It  shows 
us  plainly  how  to  develop  a  high  degree  of 
respiratory  power,  so  that  we  may  cast  off 
fatigue  poi.son,  and  other  health  destroying 
matter.  It  explains  for  the  first  time  the 
danger  of  developing  the  external  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  internal  body.  The 
author's  arguments  are  so  logical  that  his 
theories  must  be  based  upon  vast  experi- 
ence. Personally,  I  know  that  his  teachings 
are  most  profoundly  scientific  and  thor- 
oughly practical,  for  I  have  had  occasion  to 
see  them  tested  in  a  number  of  my  patients. 
The  booklet  to  which  I  refer  can  be 
obtained  from  the  author  directly  upon 
payment  of  10  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 
The  simple  exercises  he  describes  therein 
are  worth  many    times    the    small    price 

asked  for  the  booklet. — Advertisement. 


KKVIKWS   OF  NEW   BOOKS 

Ki'onUnui  i'  from  paye  Hii; 

j  pere  (or  Shagspm  ,  and  so  on)  was  not  the 
j  autlior  of  the  plays  and  poems.  Some 
other  party  was,  in  the  main,  with  other 
,  hantln,  the  author."  Mr.  (Jreenwood,  he 
allows,  "  can  not,  (^r  does  not,  offer  a  guess 
as  to  who  this  ingenious  Somebody  was. 
lie  does  not  attirin  and  he  does  not  deny 
that  Bacon  had  a  share,  greater  or  less,  in 
the  undertaking."  Of  Mr.  Greenwood's 
"  other  party,"  "  the  great,  great  un- 
known," Mr.  Lang  says  in  the  words  of 
Betsy  Prigg  concerning  Mrs.  Harris,  "  I 
don't  believe  there's  no  such  person." 

In  a  clever,  lively,  and  learned  attack 
on  the  existence  and  reality  of  this  mys- 
terious "  Somebody,"  Mr.  Lang  has  sifted 
an  immense  amount  of  evidence  and  mar- 
shaled a  most  valuable  array  of  Shake- 
speariana.  But  his  main  argument,  elab- 
orated at  some  length,  for  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  man  behind  the  name  Shake- 
speare is  thus  summarized  by  him: 

"The  evidence  for  the  contemporary 
faith  in  Will's  authorship  is  all  positive; 
from  his  own  age  comes  not  a  whisper  of 
doubt,  not  even  a  murmur  of  surprize.  It 
is  incredible  to  us  that  his  fellow-actors 
and  fellow-playwTights  should  have  been 
deceived,  especially  when  they  were  such 
men  as  Ben  Jonson  and  Tom  Hey  wood." 

This  is  Andrew  Lang's  last  work — a 
posthumous  volume  published  by  his  wife. 
We  can  only  say  that  the  research  and 
vivacity  displayed  betray  no  traces  of  de- 
cline in  a  writer  who  plainly  showed  "  age 
could  not  wither,  nor  custom  stale  his  in- 
finite variety.'' 


A  LIFE  OF  DR.  PIERSON 

Pierson,  Delavan  Leonard.  Tbe  Biography 
of  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  8vo,  pp.  333.  New  York, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     $1.50  net. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  why  Arthur  T. 
Pierson  lived  a  life  and  did  a  work  that 
were  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  permanent 
form,  those  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
his  career  would  promptly  answer,  he  was 
a  great  and  persuasive  advocate  of  foreign 
missions,  knew  the  foreign  mission  field 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  had  visited  many 
centers  of  it,  and  had  stirred  at  home  the 
hearts  of  thousands  by  earnest  eloquence, 
leading  them  to  help  in  the  work  of  carrying 
on  the  evangeUzation  of  the  world.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  stood,  therefore,  for 
a  definite  cause.  This  cause  he  eventually 
promoted  still  further  by  his  editorial  work 
as  director  of  The  Missionary  Review. 

Such  was  the  sphere  of  his  main  activity. 
He  worked  in  that  sphere  with  passionate 
zeal.  What  the  man  was,  in  his  origin 
from  a  reUgious  and  sturdy  stock  of  for- 
bears, what  in  his  home  hfe  among  his 
wife,  children,  and  grandchildren,  what  in 
the  pulpit  as  a  faithful  pastor,  and  in  his 
study  as  a  scholar,  who  persistently 
"searched"  the  Scriptm-es  and  gave  him- 
self to  prayer,  must  be  learned,  and  can 
alone  be  learned,  from  this  excellent  biog- 
raphy by  his  son,  Delavan  Leonard  Pierson. 
It  was  a  somewhat  deheate  task  which  the 
son  undertook,  but  it  was  taken'up  wisely 
and  has  been  faithfully,  as  well  as  mod- 
estly, accompUshed.  The  character,  re- 
Ugious and  intellectual,  of  Dr.  Pierson 
should  remain  in.  these  days  of  distinct 
exemplary  value.    His  life  as  recorded'  here 


furnishes  an  inspiring  volume  for  all  who 
have  at  heart,  not  only  the  preservation, 
but  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith. 

FOR.MER  CONTROLLER  ( OLER  ON 
OUR   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Coier,  Bird  .S.     Two   and  Two   Malce     Four 

8vo,  pp  248.  New  York:  i-'rank  D.  Beattys  & 
Company. 

Air.  Coler,  a  former  Controller  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  this  handsomely 
printed  volume,  aims  to  apply  to  history 
and  science  the  well-known  principle  stated 
in  his  title,  embracing  in  those  fields  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  current  sociology  and 
especially  to  the  public  schools.  He  con- 
tends that  there  are  no  educators  in  this 
country  of  any  note  who  will  deny  that 
the  public  schools  at  present  "are  not  ma- 
king for  righteousness."  He  cites  the 
growth  in  New  York  "of  a  new  type  of 
criminal — a  conscienceless,  fearless  young 
brute  who  murders  for  hire  and  recognizes 
no  moral  aecountaijility  and  no  social  ob- 
ligation." Reference,  of  course,  is  here 
made  to  the  criminal  class  from  whom 
were  drawn  the  men  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  gambler  Rosenthal.  Similar 
conditions,  however,  exist  in  Paris,  where, 
indeed,  they  are  probably  somewhat  worse. 
Mr.  Coler  declares  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  the  growth 
of  this  vicious  class  and  the  work  done  in 
our  public  schools,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  schools  have  become  "godless."  He 
was  much  imprest  with  these  conditions 
when  in  office  as  Controller,  every  time  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  expenditures  of 
public  money  for  charitable  purposes.  What 
perhaps  imprest  him  most  was  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  in  institutions  controlled  by 
the  State,  and  the  low  rate  in  institutions 
under  the  care  of  religious  bodies.  In  ma- 
king inquiries  on  the  subject,  he  learned 
to  his  satisfaction  that  those  who  care  for 
inmates  in  charitable  institutions  are  more 
efficient  when  they  are  inspired  with  serv- 
ice to  God  than  when  they  are  merely 
employed  servants  of  the  State.  What 
is  true  of  these  institutions  he  beUeves  to 
be  also  true  of  the  schools.  The  alarming 
spread  of  criminal  practises  among  j'oung 
persons  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  reared  in  "godless"  public  schools. 

Readers  who  saw  in  newspapers  a  month 
ago  a  notable  interview  with  Frank  Moss, 
Mr.  Whitman's  chief  assistant  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Rosenthal  gunmen,  will 
be  struck  with  Mr.  Coler's  contentions  on 
this  point  as  being  similar  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  those  of  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Moss 
has  had  a  much  more  direct,  as  well  as  a 
longer,  familiarity  than  Mr.  Coler  with 
political  and  criminal  conditions  in  New 
York,  but  his  views  thoroughly  support 
those  of  Mr.  Coler.  He  contended  strongly 
that  our  public  schools  are  fearfully  want- 
ing in  ethical  education,  altho  everything 
else  except  this  seems  to  be  provided.  To 
the  want  of  ethical  training,  of  elevated 
ideals  taught  in  schools,  Mr.  AIoss  pointed 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  spread  of  crim- 
inality among  the  young  in  New  York. 

From  a  consideration  of  public  schools, 
Mr.  Coler  was  dravvn  into  a  study  of  mor- 
ality in  past  ages,  when  the  world  of  our 
civilization  was  everywhere  dominated  by 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  had  previously 
acquired  "the  conventional  Protestant 
\iew  of  this  Church  and  its  relations  to 
{Continued  on  page  146) 
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The  All=NatIon  Car 


Here's  a  fact  that  amazed  us,  after  all  our 
plans  and  dreams. 

Experts  came  here  from  eleven  foreign 
countries  wlien  we  published  the  details  of 
this  Michigan   "40." 

They  came  to  see  Cameron's  latest  car. 
And  to  measure  it  up  with  European  cars. 

After  inspection,  these  fastidious  experts 
bought  every  car  we  could  allot  them.  So 
this  Michigan  "40,"  by  July  1,  will  be  run- 
ning on  half  the  roads  of  the  world. 

It  Won  the  War 

We  built  this  car  to  win  the  fight  of 
the  Forties,  in  which  72  makers  are  en- 
tered. 

For  four  years  we  worked  to  perfect  it— 
to  outdo  others  and  to  undersell. 

Over  300  improvements  were  worked  out 
in  this  car,  and  5,000  cars  were  sent  out  in 
the  testing. 

We  made  W.  H.  Cameron  engineer-in-chief 
— a  man  who  has  built  100,000  cars. 

We  employed  John  A.  Campbell  to  design 
the  body — a  man  who  has  designed  for  kings. 
He  now  has  personal  charge  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  upholstery  and  finish. 

Then  we  fixed  on  this  car  a  war-time  price, 
which  brought  hundreds  here  to  see  it. 

The  result  has  been  ovenvhelming.  Before 
the  first  car  of  this  model  was  shipped  we  had 
sold  6,125.  And  within  two  months  this  car 
had  won  world-wide  recognition. 

The  Fortunate  Men 
Who  Get  It 

The  evidence  is  that  the  call  for  this  car 
will    be   several    times   our   production. 


Our  object  this  year  Is  nation-wide  distri- 
bution. And  that  limits  the  allotment  in  every 
locality. 

This  year  no  car  within  range  of  the  Michi- 
gan offers  so  many  attractions,  and  buyers  are 
bound  to  know  it. 

Note  the  four  forward  speeds,  the  over-wide 
tires,  the  big  brakes  pnd  springs,  the  electric 
lights.  Note  the  14-inch  cushions,  the  22- 
coated  body,  the  extra-wide  seats,  the  immense 
over-capacity. 

This  value  is  unmatchable,  as  every  man 
can  see.  And  it  comes  in  a  Cameron-built 
car. 


Make  Early 
Decision 


Let  us  urge,  for  your  own  sake,  an  early 
decision.  Thousands  of  "40"  buyers  will  see 
the  advantages  you  see,  and  they  can't  all  be 
supplied. 

AH  the  1913  models  are  out,  so  you  now 
have  the  fullest  comparison.  You  can  choose 
now  as  well  as  later. 

There  are  plenty  of  cars  which  won't 
content  you  when  you  see  this  Michigan 
"40."  There  are  plenty  of  prices  which  you 
won't  want  to  pay.  The  time  to  prove  that 
is  now. 

We  are  sorry,  but  the  output  of  Michigans 
won't  go  around.  Now,  in  midwinter,  we 
are  600  cars  behind  on  immediate  shipments. 
And  only  those  who  make  early  decisions  can 
get  these  cars  tliis  spring. 

Write  for  Catalog 

and   name   of   local   dealer.      Then  please  see 
him  now. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Owned  by  the  Owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company 


Michigan 

"40" 

$1,585 

With  All  These 
Special  Features 

Four.forward-speed  tranBmiuion, 

as   usL-d    t'iday   in    all    tlic  be»t 

forei^jn  car-.. 
Oversize   tires  —  3?  x  4!^   inches  — 

niakini;  the  Michigan  practically 

the    only    excess-tired     car     in 

America. 
Electric  lights— with  dynamo. 

Center  control. 

Left  side  drive,  t9  which  all  the 
best  car^  are  coming'. 

40  to  46  horsepower. 

Cylinders — 4H  X  5!4  inches. 

Brakes— extra  efficient— drums  16 
X  2^  inches. 

Springs -2)4  inches  wide— front,  37 
inches  long;  rear,  50  inches  long. 

Steering  post  adjustable.  So  are 
clutch  and  brake  pedals,  insuring 
perfect  comfort  and  tit  to  every 
driver. 

Shortsville  wheels,  with  i^^inch 
spokes— 12  to  each  wheel. 

Demountable  rims — Firestone 
quick-detachable,  with  extra  rim. 

Wheel  base — 1 18  inches. 

Straight-line  body,  designed  by 
John  A.  Campbell,  finisned  with 
22  coats. 

14- inch  Turkish  cushions  —  The 
deepest  cushions,  we  believe,  and 
the  most  comfortable  in  use  on 
any  car. 

Rear  seat  5o  inches  wide  inside— 
22  inches  deep.  Doors  20  inches 
wide.  Tonneau  room  50  inches 
either  way. 

Nickel  mountings. 

Headlighu  — electric— I2j^  inches 
diameter,  very  powerful. 

Sidelights— set  in  dash— flush  with 
it. 

Windshield  built  as  part  of  body, 
easily  inclined  to  any  angle. 

Mohair  top.  side  curtains  and  en- 
velope complete. 

Electric  horn. 

Speedometer  — $;o,  four-inch  in- 
strument. 

Foot  rail,  robe  rail,  rear  tire  irons, 
tool  chest,  with  all  tools,  under 
running  boards. 

Over-capacity.  Every  driving  part 
made  sufficient  for  a  60  horse- 
power motor. 

Self -Starter 

There  issiu-h  a  ciiffiTenccof  opinion 
about  the  reliitive  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous t.vpesof  self-starters  that  we  have 
not  adopted  any  one  t.vpe  as  regular 
equipment.  We  prefer  to  leave  this 
selection  to  the  buver. 

However,  we  equip  with  either  the 
gas  siarter  or  a  positively  efficient 
electric  starter,  at  a  very  moderate 
extra  price.  (146) 
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Nature's  Finest  Food^Coofectioo 


Dates 


from   (ha   Garden  of   Ed«i* 

Experts  sav  Dromedary  Dates  are 
more  nourishing  tlian  wheat  bread. 
Ctnisider,  too,  how  delicious  they 
are.  In  special  individual  packages 
you  find  them  sweeter,  fresher  and 
cleaner  than  any  otlier  dates  you 
ever  tasted. 

Thoir  fine  flavor  adapts 
them  to  many  uniciuc  uses 
— in  muffins. bread. wafflfs, 
buns,  puddintrs.  fritters, 
jellies,  salads,  etc. 

If  your    dealer    doesn't 
sell  Dromedary  Dates, 
send  his  name  and 
10c  for  Special   Sample* 


I 


Roml-QMiles 

For  Your  Health 

They  cany  Nature's  purest  &  best  blood- 
maker,  strength-builder,  nerve  tonic  &  health- 
giver,  tastelessly  down  the  throat. 

They're  soluble  capsules  filled  with  the  highest- 
priced  olive  oil  in  the  world, — winner  of  the  gold 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Paris  Elxpositions. 

Pressed  in  most  sanitary  meinner  from  the 
world's  finest  olives.     Nutritive  value,  97  per  cent. 

Royal-Olvules   enrich  the   blood,  increase  its 

germicidal  power,  thus  warding  off  disease.  They 

clear  the  complexion  and  "lubricate"  the  whole 

body  machine.  A  great  specific  for  constipation. 

Box  of  120  Royal-Olvales  $1.00 

Sample  Box,  24  Royal-Olrules  25c 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,   (Est.  1869)  Philadelphia 

Cable  address:  MARTINDALE 


REVIEWS   OK  NEW   BOOKS 

((.'unlinufd  from  pagi-  H-lj 
civilization."  Later  studij-s  ha\t'  <'on- 
viiiced  him  that  I  In-  Catholic  Church  has 
hfcn  "a  dctVmier  ot  en  ili/.aiioii  in  tl»c  past 
:iiul  is  tht<  dttVndi  r  of  civiiizaliuri  tti-day." 
Indeed,  he  believes  that  "a  century  and  a 
half  of  the  godless  school  will  h-ave  that 
Church  in  conipli  te  pos.session  of  Chris- 
tianity." He  has  little  respect  for  the  faith 
of  men  of  his  own  creed  !'who  fear  the 
triumph  of  another  Church  as  a  result  of 
relifjious  teacliing  in  the  schools."  He 
has  even  less  respect  for  their  judgment. 
It  is  plain  to  him  that  Catholicism  "can 
stand  up  against  a  state-sujjported  educa- 
tional system  from  which  Cod  is  excluded, 
but  that  Protestantism  can  not."  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  policy,  !' blindly 
supported  by  Protestants,"  will  in  the 
end,  says  he,  cau.se  "a  complete  extinction 
of  their  branch  of  Christianity  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  world  between  Catholicism  on 
the  one  hand  and  atheism  on  the  other." 

Other  themes  are  discust  by  Mr.  Coler 
in  his  book  in  interesting  and  novel  fash- 
ion, especially  as  coming  from  a  Protes- 
tant. Among  these  is  the  origin  of  tem- 
poral power  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  it  is  the  public  school  question  that 
gives  to  his  volume  its  most  timely  inter- 
est at  the  present  time.  It  is  written  with 
much  clearness  in  expression  and  detach- 
ment of  mind. 

DUFFIELD   OSBORNE'S   "  ENGRAVED 
GEMS" 

Osborne,  DuRleld.  Engraved  Gems.  8vo, 
pp.  424.     New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $6. 

Nothing  among  the  relies  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world  has  such  directness  and 
intimacy  of  appeal  as  the  engraeed  gems; 
nor  is  there  anything  of  wider  or  more 
varied  usefulness  to  the  student,  not  only 
of  archeology  and  art,  but  also  of  ancient 
life  and  literature.  The  great  statues  and 
architectural  remains  must,  of  necessity, 
be  sought  either  in  their  original  place  or 
in  museums,  but  gems  are  A\dthin  the  reach 
of  any  one;  not  merely  to  be  studied  in  a 
show  case,  but  to  be  handled,  worn  as  sig- 
nets if  one  pleases — intimate  personal  be- 
longings. Frederic  Harrison  once  said: 
"If  I  had  ever  been  able  to  collect  anj^- 
thing,  my  hobby  would  have  been  antique 
gems,  which  seem  to  me  to  possess  the  very 
aroma  of  the  Old  World." 

Their  appeal  is  at  least  threefold:  to 
the  collector  or  dilettante;  to  the  artist, 
for  their  intrinsic  beauty;  and  to  the  stu- 
dent, for  their  value  in  his  researches.  To 
cite  but  one  illustration — manj^  important 
statues  are  known  to  us  onlj'^  from  their 
reproduction  upon  gems.  The  marble  or 
bronze  has  vanished,  but  an  indestructible 
copy  remains  upon  sard  or  jasper  or 
chalcedony. 

Mr.  Osborne  has  made  a  -valuable  con- 
tribution in  aid  of  all  three"  classes  of  in- 
vestigators in  his  "Engraved  Gems." 
There  was  need  of  such  a  book,  for,  altho 
the  literature  of  the  subject  is  voluminous 
there  is  nothing  up  to  date  except  Dr. 
Furtwangler's  enormous  treatise,  which 
has  not  been  translated,  and  is  very  costly. 
IMr.  Osborne's  hand-book  is  accurate,  well 
arranged,  and  covers  the  field  with  re- 
markable fulness,  but  in  comparatively 
brief  compass. 

He  often  writes,  frankly,  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  he  aptly  caUs  the  "romantic 


archeologist."  but  he  builds  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  sound  scholarship  and  speaks 
with  the  authorilativeness  of  the  student 
of  many  years'  i)ainstaking  labor,  and  with 
the  widest  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His 
acknowh'dged  debt  to  Furtwiingler  is  ol>- 
vious,  but  one  of  the  mo.st  valuable  ele- 
ments in  the  book  is  the  attention  i)aid  to 
classes  of  gems  ignored  or  slighted  by  the 
German  authority;  classes,  too,  within 
which  fall  most  of  the  gems  likely  to  be 
acquired  by  the  seeker  nowadays. 

The  volume  covers  the  history  of  in- 
taglio engraving  from  the  earliest  Cretan 
work  (about  3,000  b.c.)  to  its  decaj'  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  world:  there 
are  also  adequate  chapters  upon  Medieval, 
Renaissance,  and  modern  glyptics.  F'ull 
details  are  given  of  the  styles  of  work, 
technique,  kinds  of  stone  used,  and  sub- 
jects favored  in  each  epoch.  The  illustra- 
tions— thirty-two  excellently  made  plates, 
of  over  700  gems — are  admirably  chosen, 
and  give  a  greater  diversity  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  similar  book.  An  important 
feature  is  a  full  list  of  deities  and  heroes, 
with  their  identifying  attributes;  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  student.  One  might 
wish  that  Mr.  Osborne  had  gone  more 
fully  into  the  religious  cults  as  illuminated 
by  gems,  tho  it  would  have  added  bulk  to 
the  volume.  There  is  also  an  important 
chapter  upon  forgeries,  and  their  detec- 
tion which  is  practical,  and  very  useful. 

Moreover,  the  book  possesses  a  quality 
rare  in  such  works,  in  that  it  is  very 
"readable,"  even  to  one  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  gems.  It  will  be  indispensable  to  the 
collector,  and  of  great  value  in  class-room 
and  university,  both  to  the  student  and 
the  expert. 

OTHER   BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Life's  Calendar.  The  Phillips  Calendar.  The 
Gibson  Calendar.  The  Flagg  Calendar.  1  vols., 
oblong  folio.     New  York:    Life  Publishinp;  Co. 

Here  are  four  very  beautifully  printed 
and  colored  calendars.  The  format  is  an 
oblong  folio.  The  sheets  of  cardboard  are 
loosely  attached  by  silk  cords  and  enclosed 
in  boxes.  The  titles  of  three  of  the  four 
explain  the  character  of  the  illustrations. 
Nothing  can  excel  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  these  time  recorders.  The  genius  of 
some  of  our  foremost  cartoon  artists  gives 
us  in  turn  each  a  gallery  of  feminine  beauty, 
as  seen  by  themselves — Mr.  Coles  Phillips, 
Mr.  Gibson  with  his  witty  series  of  society 
drawings,  a  wedding  story  by  Walter 
Tittel,  and  a  set  of  exquisite  and  fanciful 
color  pictures  by  James  Montgomery 
Flagg.  It  seems  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
these  calendars  will  inevitably  go  out  of 
fashion  on  December  30,  1914.  But  such 
things  of  beauty  should  be  joys  forever. 
The  wise  possessor  of  such  masterpieces  of 
drawing,  printing,  and  general  tastefulness 
will  be  sure,  however,  to  keep  at  least  the 
cartoons  for  framing  or  for  preservation  in 
portfolios. 

Bjerregaard,  C.  H.  A.     The  Inner  Life  and  the 

Tao-Teb-Kins:.  8vo,  pp.  233.  New  York:  Theo- 
sophic  Publishing  Co.     $2  net. 

It  was  doubtless  an  alluring  task  for 
one  so  essentially  a  mystic  as  the  author  of 
this  volume,  who  is  of  the  library  staff  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  to  give  an 
exposition  from  his  own  standpoint  of 
China's  most  obscure  classic,  the  Tao- 
Teh-King.  The  Chinese  themselves  ac- 
knowledge the  book's  extreme  difficulty. 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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$2750  The  New  Gar  ford  Six  $2750 


THIS  new   Six — the  latest  Garford   offering — is 
built  by  the  most  experienced  and  practical  six 
cylinder  designers  in  America.     It  is  the  net  re- 
sult  of   years   of  ceaseless  expert  experimentation 
with  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  sixes. 

This  new  Six  differs  from  the  average  Six  in 
that  it  is  brand  new  in  every  respect.  No  part, 
piece  or  pattern  has  ever  been  used  in  any  other 
Six.  No  old  designs  have  been  re-designed  in  an 
effort  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  It  is  a  new  Six — 
throughout. 

Every  single  part,  such  as  the  motor,  the  elec- 
trical equipment,  the  axles,  the  transmission,  the 
frame,  the  speedometer — which  is  driven  from  the 
transmission — the  big,  single  electric  parabolic  head- 
light, sunk  flush  with  the  radiator,  and  the  one-piece 
all-steel  body,  is  new.  In  fact,  the  entire  car  is  an  en- 
tirely new  development  in  design,  treatment,  style 
and  finish,  basjed  on  the  very  latest  European  and 
American  six-cylinder  practice. 

The  new  Garford  Six  is  a  five  passenger  tour- 
ing car.  It  is  electrically  started ;  all  lights  are  elec- 
tric ;  the  horn  is  electric ;  it  has  a  sixty  horsepower, 
long-stroke  motor — the  measurements  of  which  are 
3M"  X  6", — the  wheel-base  measures  128  inches; 
the  tires  are  36"  x  4/^";  it  has  demountable  rims; 


it  has  the  very  practical  and  popular  left-hand 
drive  and  center  control;  it  is,  of  course,  completely 
equipped  with  the  very  best  and  very  finest  acces- 
The  price,  complete,  is  $2750. 


sories. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  automo« 
bile  business,  we  are  producing  high  grade  six  cyl- 
inder cars  in  lots  of  ten  thousand— which  accounts 
for  this  very  low  price.  As  everyone  knows,  quan- 
tity production  will  decrease  the  individual  manu- 
facturing cost  of  every  car  produced.  Overhead  and 
production  costs  must  be  reckoned  with,  whether 
one  thousand  or  ten  thousand  cars  are  manufactured. 
These  fixed  charges  must  be  equally  spread  over  a 
production,  regardless  of  the  size.  To  explain : — The 
expenses  of  a  certain  set  of  tools  costing  $10,000, 
distributed  over  a  100  car  output,  would  be  $100 
per  car.  The  same  amount,  distributed  over  a  1 0,- 
000  car  output,  is  but  $1  per  car.  Thus  we  are  able 
to  produce  this  high  grade  six  cylinder  automobile 
at  this  very  low  figure. 

You  can  see  this  new  Garford  Six  either  at 
your  local  dealer's  or  at  the  big  national  automobile 
shows  that  are  now  being  held  throughout  America. 
The  point  is— don't  fail  to  see  it. 

In  the  meantime  write  us  direct  for  descriptive 
and  illustrative  literature. 


(Please  Address  Dept.  4) 

The  Garford  Company,  Elyrla,  Ohio 
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Seven  Million  Watch -Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


The  original  campanili  were 
the  watch-towers  of  old 
Venice,  guarding  the  little 
republic  from  invasion  by 
hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted 
in  these  same  towers  to  give 
warning  of  attack  and  cel- 
ebrate victories. 

Judged  by  modern  tele- 
phone standards,  such  a  sys- 
tem of  communication  seems 
crude  and  inadequate. 

In  the  civilization  of  today 
a  more  perfect  intercommuni- 


cation is  essential  to  national 
safety,  convenience  and 
progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  to- 
gether a  nation  of  nearly  one 
hundred  million  people,  by 
"highways  of  speech"  ex- 
tending into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  tele- 
phone stations  are  the  watch- 
towers  which  exchange,  daily, 
twenty-five  million  messages 
for  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progress  of  all  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


a 


DON'T-SNORE" 


U.  S.  Patent 

Positively  prevents  snoring  and  mouth 
breathing:  keeps  the  nostrils  open  and 
clear,  allows  normal  breathing  through 
the  nose,  adjusted  in  a  moment,  com- 
fortalile,  convenient.  Gold  filled.  One 
Dollar,  postpaid.  It  unsatisfactory  af- 
ter 30  da.vs' trial  money  refunded  upon 
return  of  "Don't  Snore." 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  SALES  CO. 
Box  503 Leegbupi.  Va. 


.  The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  embody  every   fea- 
tiiie    of    comfort,    style  and  durability,  com- 
bining the  practical   suggestions  of   tlie  nmst 
prominent  lideis     of  two   continents  and   our 
thirty    yeai's'  manufacturing  e,xperience. 
SfJid/or   illustrated  catalogue  li  describing 
stales  and  accessories  and  giving  the  natnes 
of  man'/  proiiLinent  nsers. 

The  Mefalbacfa  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


Protect 
Yourself, 


The 

Food- Drink 
(or  MI  Ages 


Ask  for 

ORIGINAL -i:^..;.. .,,:^::,,.:.:^:s,,r--,^..,,^,:,.,,r^.^^^^^^  

GENUlNEiS^tg^^^^m^^^gS^  Druggists 


i(|yj^  Imitation* 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  paot  140; 
The  term  Tao  is  itself  a  riddle,  in  all  ap- 
jx-arurioe  jKJH.seKsing  a  cbameh.'on-like  sifj- 
nifioanrje  which  pf^rniits  use  of  the  word  in 
many  different  ways.  To  the  elucidation 
of  this  term  and  this  treatise  Mr.  lijern?- 
gaard  comes  by  the  road  of  comparative 
mysticism,  employing  by  way  of  illustra- 
tions English,  Cifrman,  Persian,  American 
Indian,  (Jreek,  liralimanic,  Babylonian, 
and  other  turns  of  thought  and  phrasing. 
The  Inner  Life,  Mysticism,  Siraphcily,  The 
Sage,  Tao,  Teh,  Non-Action,  Nature,  are 
some  of  the  chapter-headings,  and  suggest 
the  method  of  treatment.  A  good  deal 
that  is  sage  and  true,  and  some  things  that 
are  practical,  is  the  result.  But  the  volume 
will  serve  better  as  a  series  of  reflections 
of  a  mystic  type  than  as  an  exposition  of 
Lao-Tzse's  classic. 

Noye,  Kdwiue.  The  Forest.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
Otto  Ulbrich  Co.     Pp.  49. 

An  ingenious  woodland  fairj'  storj'  is 
here  worked  out  in  a  little  drama  in  blank 
verse.  A  woodcutter  returning  home  to 
his  wife  and  children  rescues  a  dryad  from 
The  Gale.  For  revealing  herself  to  human 
eyes  the  dryad  must  win  the  man's  heart 
or  die — a  new  law  of  dryads,  but  no  doubt 
as  valid  as  the  rest.  She  does  it  easilj-,  but 
finds  she  has  become  a  mortal  and  the  man 
whose  soul  she  has  taken  is  now  a  wood- 
creature  with  no  heart  for  love.  The  wood- 
cutter's wife,  finding  him  thus,  lays  down 
her  life  to  give  him  a  soul  again,  and  the 
dryad,  in  pity,  gives  up  her  borrowed  soul 
and  dies  to  supply  the  two  mortals  with 
their  proper  spirits  once  more  and  make 
all  end  happily.  The  whole  plot  is  fresh, 
quaint,  and  full  of  imagination,  and  ought 
to  work  out  well  sometime  with  real  actors 
on  the  boards. 

Dawson,  George  E.,  Ph.D.  The  Right  of  the 
Child  to  be  Weil  Born.  Pp.  144.  New  York  and 
London:    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     75  cents. 

This  book,  in  line  with  broad  thinking 
and  modern  progress,  was  written  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  help  in  the  erection  of 
national  standards  of  parenthood.  It  is 
intended  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  ordinary  man  and  woman,  rather  than 
to  the  scientific  student,  and  to  interest 
them  in  the  problems  of  eugenics.  The 
author  thinks  that  our  young  people  should 
be  imprest  more  with  the  idea  of  woman 
as  "mother"  and  less  with  her  as  "acade- 
mician," and  also  that  the  "intelligent 
agencies  of  civilization  should  take  this 
whole  problem  out  of  the  obscurity  to 
which  a  false  and  ignorant  delicacy  con- 
demns it,  and  make  the  responsibilities  of 
men  and  women  clear  and  inescapable." 
Professor  Dawson  handles  his  subject 
frankly  and  sympathetically.  After  ex- 
plaining the  wonderful  share  men  and 
women  have  in  the  creation  of  hfe,  he  begs 
civilization  not  to  dismiss  with  indifference 
or  sneers  the  teachings  and  warnings  of 
scientific  eugenics.  It  is  an  honest  plea 
he  makes  in  behalf  of  all  children,  who  can 
not  choose  their  parents,  but  have  an  in- 
herent right  to  proper  nurture  and  good 
bu-th. 

Conl<lin,   Mary   Greer.     Conversation,   What 

to  Say  and  How  to  Say  It.     Pp.  186.     New  York 
and  London:    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     75  cents. 

Books  on  etiquette  and  good  breeding 

rarely  make  interesting  literature,  but  this 

little    hand-book    on    ideal    conversation 

gives  both  good  rules  and  good  reading. 

I  The   author  quotes   freely   from  eminent 
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-writers  like  Stevenson,  Dr.  Johnson,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Charles  Lamb,  and  others.  Her 
precepts  are  often  negative,  telling  us  what 
to  avoid  and  what  not  to  do.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ordinary  social  life  gi\es 
few  illustrations  of  clever  conversations, 
the  cause  perliaps  being  due  more  to 
thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  than  to 
actual  ignorance.  Discussion  is  ad\'ised 
as  an  exercise  for  unusual  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, but  controversy  is  deplored  and 
the  difference  clearly  explained.  P^'urther, 
w^e  are  instructed  in  proper  table  talk,  the 
duty  of  guest  and  host,  the  deadening 
effect  of  interruption,  and  the  need  of 
nicety  and  tact  rather  than  blatant  force. 
In  conclusion  points  are  cleverly  accented: 

• 

"Good  conversation,  then,  is  like  a  well- 
played  game  of  Avhist.  Each  has  to  give 
and  take;  each  has  to  deal  regidarly  round 
to  all  the  players;  to  signal  and  respond 
to  signals,  to  follow  suit  or  to  trump  with 
pleasantry  or  jest.  And  neither  you  your- 
self, nor  any  other  of  the  players,  can  win 
the  game  if  even  one  refuses  to  be  guided 
by  its  rules." 

riiamhers,    Robort     (LL.D.).     Traditions    of 
Ed<iihiir<.;h.     Illustratod,    large    octavo,    pp.    xxiii 
377.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $6  net. 

This  well-know^n  book  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1825;  in  1846  it  was  remodeled, 
and  in  1868  the  author  again  revised  it, 
adding  a  new  introduction,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  changes  of  the  preceding 
forty  years.  While  it  is  true  that  Old  Edin- 
burgh has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  the 
reader  of  this  attractive  and  beautifully 
illustrated  book  will  find  the  series  of  orig- 
inal drawings  (colored  and  pen-and-ink) 
by  James  Riddel,  R.  S.  W.,  of  much  value 
in  interpreting  some  of  the  old  landmarks 
in  this  historic  city.  This  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  is  none  the  worse  for  having 
survived  a  generation  or  two.  It  is  a  splen- 
did gift  book. 

Bepplier,     Agnes.     Americans     and     Others. 

Pp.  298.     Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.10. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  clever  essays  by 
a  clever  writer  who  has  known  how  to 
make  her  points  •ell  without  apparent 
effort.  Some  of  the  papers  deal  with 
American  characteristics,  or  rather,  traits 
ascribed  to  Americans,  not  always  to  our 
credit,  and  what  Miss  Repplier  has  to  say 
is  rather  in  the  form  of  a  defense  than  a 
discussion.  They  make  witty  reading,  are 
fuU  of  live  thoughts,  and  tinged  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  fairness  that  appeals 
to  every  reader.  In  "A  Question  of  Polite- 
ness" she  frankly  asks  us  to  remember 
our  own  childish  pranks  and  follies.  In 
fact,  she  suggests  that  it  would  be  better 
to  "put  yourself  in  his  place"  even  to  our 
own  discomfiture.  "The  Nervous  Strain," 
"Charity,"  and  "The  Temptation  of 
Eve" — have  unusual  force  and  charm, 
while,  with  "The  Grocer's  Cat,"  Miss 
Repplier  quite  cleverly  challenges  M. 
Maeterlinck's  estimate  of  the  dog,  and  ably 
defends  Dame  Pussy. 


Doubtless. — Scott — "  Say,  old  man, 
I'm  stuck  on  a  quotation.  Who  was  it  said, 
'  A  horse  !  A  horse  !  My  kingdom  for  a 
horse !  '?  " 

MoTT — "  I  thought  everyone  knew 
where  that  came  from.  That's  what 
Absalom  said  when  his  horse  ran  under  the 
tree  and  left  him  hanging  by  the  hair  to  a 
limb." — Boston  Transcript. 
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MRS.  fBRCY  V.  PENNYBACKER 


The  Prelldent  tf  The 
General  Federation  of 
H^cmen's  Clubs  tf  jimeriia 


The  President  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  General  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs 
of  America  have  undertaken  the  personal  con^ 
condud  and  editorship  of 

A  NEW  OFFICIAL 
V/OMAN^S  CLUB  DEPARTMENT 

which  they  believe  will  be  the  most  import/ 
ant  expression  of  the  adual  achievements 
of  women's  clubs  work  in  America  ever  at^ 
tempted  in  a  general  maga2,ine  under  the  aus^ 
pices  of  the  Federation. 

The  department  of  "What  Women*s  Clubs  Are  Doing/*  in 
The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,  has  received  the  official  endorse- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  and  its  information  will  be  personally 
gathered  by  the  editor  appointed  by  the  General  Federation. 
MRS.  PERCY  V.  PENNYBACKER 

President  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 

LUCRETIA  L.  BLANKENBURG 

First  Vice-President 

Thisdepartment,editedbyMrs.MaryLWood, 

will  begin 
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For  Sale  Everywhere  at  15  Cents 
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Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "Hole- 
proof" are  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  tell  you  the 
dealers'  names  on  request, 
or  ship  direct  where 
there's  no  dealer  neir, 
charges  prepaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  remittance. 
Six  pairs  of  cotton  hose, 
guaranteed  six  montiis, 
for  men,  cost  51.50  to 
^3  per  box;  for  women 
and  children,  $2  to  $3 
per  box;  for  infants,  $1 
per  box  of  four  pairs. 
Several  weights;  all  sizes, 
and  colors.  Three  pairs 
of  silk  "Holeproof," 
guaranteed  three  months, 
for  men  and  women,  cost 
$2  a  box  for  men,  and  53 
a  box  for  women.  All 
colors. 


A  Million  People 

Give  These  Stockings  and  Sox  the 
Hardest  Wear  Hose  Know.     They 

Buy  Them  for  Style 

and  Consider  the  Wear  as   Merely  an  Extra  Advan- 
tage.    Could  any  but  the  Best  in  a  Product  Gain 
such  an  Overwhelming  Preference? 

We  are  making  a  wontlcrful  hose  in 
"Holeproof."  Skate  in  theni.vvalk  in  them, 
dance  in  them.  Kvery  stitch  is  guaranteed 
for  six  months;  not  just  heels  and  toes.  Here 
are  hose  that  will  stand  the  most  strenuous 
sports,  or  give,  in  a  ballroom,  that  "wear-hut- 
one-evening"  appearance.  We  even  guar- 
antee, for  men  and  women,  three  pairs  of 
si/k  Holeproof  Hose  for  three  months. 

tloleproomosieru 

FOR  M  EN  WDM  En"  AND  CHILDREN  ^ 
Silk  From  Japan 

We  could  buy  common  silk  for  the  silk 
"Holeproof,"  but  we  send  to  the  north 
of  Japan  for  ours,  for  there  it  is  grov^n  as 
it  is  nowhere  else. 

74c  Cotton  Yarn 

We  could  buy  ordinary  cotton  yarn  for  as  low 
as  thirty-two  cents  per  pound.  Yet  we  pay  an 
average  of  seventy-four  cents.  Our  inspection 
department  alone  costs  us  $60,000  a  year. 

For  the  past  thirteen  years,  since  "Hole- 
proof" were  first  made,  95%  have  outlasted 
the  guarantee.  Try  it — buy  six  pairs  of 
"Holeproof"  today.  See  how  they  are 
wearing  six  months  from  today. 

Write  for  free  booJc, 

"  Ho-i<  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy P 

HOLEPROOF    HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada',  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


iti" 


Ml.,  .-iiitl   l^..(  iiiial  «-^  l-'iii*iii>li4'il 


Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  lur  our  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


iMoneyi 
'  in 


, Print  yoiirown  cards,  circulars, 
book,  newspaper.  PRESS  $5.  lar- 
gerSlS,  Rotary  S60.  All  easy. roles 
sent.  Print  for  others,  big  prof • 

^^'S^^vvwysa^        ''■  Write  factorv  for  press  cata- 

|^(S>^Jfe|     T^V»i^'"^-  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  etc 
CiSSSSEIjL  ^XAlS   THE  I'KESH  I'U.,  iMeriden,  Cuiiii. 
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IT  i.s  now  thn-t-  yoars  since-  a  New  Voric 
piiblisluT,  who  is  distint^uished  for  his 
(liscriiiiinalinjj  enthusiasm  for  verse,  propli- 
esied  that  the  day  was  approaehinjj  wlien 
poetry  would  rival  prose  in  popular  favor. 
Aeeordin(if  to  present  indications,  it  seems 
not  im{)o.ssil)le  that  his  prediction  may 
.sometime  be  fulfilled.  Tht  Thrush,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  a  mafjazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  verse,  and  its  life  was  brief. 
But  it  has  three  prosperous  successors— 
two  in  America  and  one  in  England.  From 
Chicago  comes  Poetry,  edited  by  Miss  Har- 
riet Monroe.  In  Boston,  Mr.  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite  ecjits  The  Poetry 
Journal,  the  first  num\^»r  of  which,  judging 
from  the  table  of  contents,  is  admirable. 
We  hope  to  quote  from  it  later.  In  Lon- 
don, The  Poetry  Review  has  finished  its 
first  year  successfully,  and  now  \\'ill  broaden 
its  range  to  include  dramatic  criticism,  and 
change  its  name  to  Poetry  and  Drama.  The 
Journal  of  the  English  Poetry  Society, 
which  has  previously  been  associated  with 
The  Poetry  Review,  will  henceforth  be  pub- 
lished separatelj^  under  the  editorship  of 
Stephen  Phillips,  and  it  announces  contri- 
butions by  Mrs.  Alice  MevTiell,  Alfred 
Noyes  and  Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  And 
finally  a  bookshop  was  opened  in  London 
on  January  1st  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
sale  of  poetrj\ 

It  seems  long  since  Christmas,  but  two 
Christmas  poems  that  have  come  to  our 
attention  are  so  admirable  in  thought  and 
expression  that  we  must  call  our  readers' 
attention  to  them.  The  first  one  is  by  no 
means  new,  but  is  not  generally  known. 
Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  reprinted  it  in  one 
of  the  recent  holiday  numbers  of%his  inter- 
esting weekly,  the  Chicago  New  World. 
The  second  poem,  which  is  rather  longer 
than  it  should  be,  we  take  from  the  London 
Nation.  It  has  that  delicate  irregularity 
and  childlike  simplicity  which  make  most 
of  Katherine  Tynan's  verse  refreshing  and 
beautiful,  and  it  has  also  a  strong  devo- 
tional and  spiritual  p^wer. 

A  Christmas  Carol 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

The  Christ-Child  lay  on  Mary's  lap, 

His  hair  was  like  a  light. 
(Oh.  weary,  weary  was  the  world. 

But  here  is  all  aright.) 

The  Christ-Child  lay  on  Mary's  breast. 

His  hair  was  Uke  a  star. 
(Oh.  stern  and  cunning  are  the  Kings, 

But  here  the  true  hearts  are.) 

The  Christ-Child  lay  on  Mary's  heart. 

His  hair  was  like  a  fire.  • 

(Oh,  weary,  weary  is  the  world. 

But  here  the  world's  desire.) 

The  Christ-Child  stood  at  Mary's  knee. 

His  hair  was  like  a  crown. 
And  all  the  flowers  looked  up  at  Hira 

And  all  the  stars  looked  down. 

The  Children  of  Heaven 

By  Katheritste  Tynan 

The  night  it  was  jeweled 

That  gave  Him  birth. 
With  the  flight  of  small  angels 

'Twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

They  were  babies  rosy. 

Their  heads  soft  curled. 
They  came  seeking,  small  roses, 

The  Rose  of  the  World. 
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Like  a  shower  of  starshine 

Or  broken  suns. 
They  were  rising  and  falling 

In  millions. 

When  they  came  to  the  stable. 

Soft  was  their  flight: 
Some  rose  tree  in  heaven 

Shook  "lown  red  and  white. 

Soft  as  snows  falling 

They  settled  down, 
Clad  the  poor  stable 

In  a  rosy  gown. 

Clad  the  poor  stable 

In  gold  and  silk: 
Their  wings  and  their  shoulders 

Were  white  as  milk. 

They  peeped  at  the  windows. 

Perched  on  the  wall 
Like  birds  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  Southlands  call. 

And  who  are  these  drifting 

As  soft  as  snows. 
For  Uttlc  Christ  .Jesus 

His  playfellows? 

They  are  hiding  and  peeping. 

Rosy  and  pale. 
From  the  stable's  shadows 

And  His  mother's  veil. 

They  are  pushing  and  pressing 

By  the  window  sill: 
Between  their  wing  feathers 

They  look  their  fill. 

There's  a  rustling,  a  stealing 

Of  feet  and  wings; 
Perched  on  the  manger 

One  softly  sings. 

Come  nearer,  children, 

And  see  Him  lie 
On  the  knees  of  His  mother 

So  quietly. 

Come  all,  ye  children. 

Nor  fear  the  while, 
The  frown  of  His  mother. 

Nay — see  her  smile! 

The  flight  of  child-angels 

When  He  was  born 
Made  the  morn  of  Christmas 

A  rosy  morn. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  ^leynell's  "  Verses  and 
Reverses "  (Herbert  &  Daniel)  is  a  vol- 
ume containing  much  real  poetry,  and 
much  gracefully  fantastic  light  verse.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Meynell  is  at  his  best  in  this 
tender  and  homely  prayer: 

The  Folded  Flock 

By  W'lLFRiD  Meyxell 

I  saw  the  shepherd  fold  the  sheep. 
With  all  the  little  lambs  that  leap. 

O  Shepherd  Lord,  so  I  would  be 
Folded  with  all  my  family. 

Or  go  they  early,  come  they  late. 

Their  mother  and  I  must  count  them  eight. 

And  how.  for  us,  were  any  heaven 
Jf  we.  sore  stricken,  saw  but  seven? 

Kind  Shepherd,  as  of  old  Thou'lt  run 
And  fold  at  need  a  straggling  one. 

"  On  the  Tiber  Road  "  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press),  which  bears  the  sub-title, 
"  A  Freshman's  Horace,"  by  George 
Meason  Whicher  and  George  Frisbie 
Whicher,    contains    verses    chiefly    note- 


SUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTURING 
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Indianapolis  Does  Not  Want 
Manufacturers  Who  Belong  Elsewhere 

INDIANAPOLIS  wants— and  is  seekin^r— the  fac- 
-*-  tories  that  belong  to  Indianapolis.  And  none  otlier. 

Every  American  city  has,  in  varying  degree,   the  prime  requisites 
of  successful  manufacturing: 

Labor  Raw  Material  Market 

Living  Conditions  Fuel  Shipping  Facilities 

Every  city  possesses  these  six  vital  ingredients  in  a  peculmr  combination.      No 
two  are  alike. 

Every  manufacturer  requires  a  certain  combination  of  these  ingredients  for  his 
own  peculiar  needs — and  the  nearer  a  combination  fits  his  needs,  the  greater  is 
his  business  success. 
What  is  the  relation  of  your  needs  to  the  Indianapolis  combination.'' 


H> 


Indianapolis  lias  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  Indiana  coal — hot  and  cheap. 


H 
H 


2.     Indianapolis  has  competing  steam 
and  electric  railroads  in  every  direction. 


3.     Indianapolis  is  practically  the  cen- 
ter of  population. 


4.     Indianapolis  is  a  natural  base  for 
raw  material. 


5.     Indianapolis  has  ample  labor,  of 
diversified  character. 


6.     Indianapolis  has  room  in  which  its 
workers  may  breathe,  grow  and  //ir. 


i 


Here  is  an  unusual  and  powerful  combination  of  fuel,   shipping  facilities,   market, 
raw  material,  labor  and  living  conditions.      Is  it  your  combination,  too.'' 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  give  you  further  facts.      You  can  then  judge  for  yourself. 

For  the  factory  that  belongs  in  Indianapolis  we  have  a 
proposition  that  will  bring  that  factory  to  Indianapolis 

Greater     Indianapolis     Industrial    Association 

(A  million  dollar  corporation,  owning  and  managing  the 
industrial  suburb — MARS  HILL  I 
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MAKES  AND  BURNS 
TTS  OWN  GAS 
Brighter  than  electricity    or  acetylene. 
Clieaper  than  kerosene.      No  dirt,  grease 
nor  odor.    Over  200  styles. 
AeeatH  Wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  UK-iT  LIOHT  CO.  _ 
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''^CANDLE  POV^^' 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


^Vo  lilt  :iii  :i  I».\IS  lll'.'i  OI'  IM  I'M*  i  I  OH, 
\vit)i  **  Itaiisro"  Oilfd  rarchnif iit  Hack 
negative  roll,  thatideat  assistant. always 
nadv  when  you  want  to  quicklv  make 
imi  Copies  from  Pt-n  Wiittt-n  aivi  SO 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Ori;rinal. 
Complete  Diiplirator  costs  S***? 
but  we  don't  waul  yonr  iiioiu-y 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all 
ri'.'ht.  so  if  Toll  arc  intert-sted  just 
write  to  sonl  it  on  H>  I>avs*  Trial  Without  Heposit. 
KKLIX  r.  UAl  S  IK  TLK  ATOU   CO.,  Duns  Hid-..  1 1 1   John  St..  >.  Y. 


A 

Loose  -  Leaf 
BINDER 

for 


cents 


The  L.  E.  B.  Binder  Clip 

will  instantly  make  a 
book   of   any    papers 
WITH  TITLE  ON  ITS  BACK 

Yi'U  can  instantly_r*-iiic>vr  auy  papt-r 
therefrom  or  add  any  paper  thereto. 
3  With  it  letter  filcsare  Krpl on  shelves 
'  just  the  same  as  1io.>ks-  Aflt-r  the 
Binder  Clip  is  applied,  the  arms  may 
be  reversed  and  snapped  ajrainsl  the 
documents  or  papers,  aud  thus  kt-pt 
out  of  the  way. 

Send  50  rents  for  dozen  prepaid 
Honey    bark    if   not    ftaited 
AT  ALL  STAIIOSEK^ 
SHMAX  A  OF.VISO.V  MF«.  TO. 

West  'i:td  Strtit,   llept.  *_*,  New  York  (  itv 
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Champion  Priming  Plugs 

Solve  Cold  Weather  Starting  Problems 


Tht*y  staiL  iiu>  motor— 
cold  its  ivliiulcrs — on 
quarter  turn. 

It's  harder  to  start  a 
motor  this  Avinter  than 
ic  was  last;  everyone 
knows  that. 

Some  form  of  primintj 
is  ahsokitcly  necessary 
with    the    lower    test 
gasoline. 

Cold  cylinders  "kill' 
the  lean  mixture  from 
a  carburetor.    It  won' t 
rise  to  the  spark. 

Champion  Priming 
Plugs  envelop  the  hriny; 
points  with  a  rich  gas; 
ignition  is  certain  on  the 
coldest,  rawest  days. 


-no  matter  how 
the  tirst 


'9IIP 


CHAMPI 

I    PRIMIJ 

Pi  M<S 


Open  needle 
valve  tlighlly 
(you  needn't  re- 
move yluve)  and 
inircl  |jas(>linr. 
PawiDtf  thiuutih 
its  own  channel 
topluubase.itva- 
pori/t-«  directly 
stapaik  point. 


C'lmmpiou  Spark  I'luK  Co., 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Herewith  find  #5  remittance  for  which 
send  me  {our  Champion  Priming  Plugn 
prepaid. 


Uy  car  is  a of  tlio  year.. 


Uy  regular  dealer  is.. 


They  do  what 
ordinary  prim- 
ing cups  can't  do; 
produce  the  gas 
and  the  spark  to- 
gether. 

Look  at  the  pic- 
ture and  you'll  see 
that  the  irasoline  is 
not  freed  till  it 
reaches  the  plug's 
base.  This  brings 
it  right  where  it  is 
needed. 

Champion  Priming 
Plugs  won't  leak  com- 
pression or  burn  at  the 
ring  points. 

Champion  Spark  Plugs 

are  regular  equipment  on 

the   cars  you  know  best; 

70  per  cent,  of  all  made 

See  that         jj^  America. 

4t"f  „"        Champion  Prim- 

IS  on  the  .  f-vi 

porcelain         mg     FlUgS      COmC, 

therefore,  well  recom- 
mended. We  guarantee  them  absolutely 
as  perfect  spark  plugs  and  prime-rs. 

Sold  everywhere  at  $1.25  each.  If  your  dealer  is  not 
'         yet  supplied,  use  the  coupon  and  send  us  $5  in 
I  any  safe  form,  for  a  set  of  four  Champion 

I  Priming  Plugs — prepaid. 

I      Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

■  105  Avondale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


c^ 


Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  9T^c  of  all  diseases 

Qait  Drugs  and  Dope.     Try  Nature's  Way 

Kat  witli  your  resular  meal  a  little  oi 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  oi  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
g:anic  vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2r  *tamp  lor    Raw    Food  Bonk  and  HeHlth  Ouiue.  in  >eiia 
25c  lor  Book  and  13  oz.  can  of  the  Food,  po..stpaid.      W'nle  today. 

Byron  Tyler,FoodSp€c'li9t.  71  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Kas.City,  Mo. 


People  of  discrimination  and  taste  exhibit  these 
qualities  in  tlie  care  with  wliich  they  select  a 
writing  paper.    The  refined  qualities  of 

\Y/ardwove 
Writing  paper 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious.  At 
the  same  time  this  paper  is  reasonable  in  price. 
It  is  carried  by  many  of  the  leading  dealers.  If 
your  stationer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  portfolio. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.  6 
SAMUEL  VV.ARD  COMP.INY,  57(i3  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


a-'Sl.O 0  Sfil';^  On  Approval  .Frci^ht^Paid 


/T GROWS     W/TH  YOUR   UBRARY 


an?IpIce  SBCTIONA^L  BOOKC>2>^«e 


M 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

ADE  unrier  our  own  paients,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 


tire production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  Thr.t  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  rcaso?ia6ie price*..  Our  Sectional 
Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undivided  attentifm  to  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  non-biitdin;;,  rfi»- 
appearing  glass  doors,  and  are  highly  finished  in  SOLID 
GOLDEN  Oak.  Other  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.     Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Little  Falls.  N.  Y.. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cc.binets. 
Branch  Office  :  Flatiron  Bldg.,  Mew  York  City 


worthy  for  the  skill  with  wliich  they  are 
turiif-d  and  for  tluir  freriucrit  and  delijjhtful 
Imuior.  Most  of  them  an;  translation.s  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace,  some  of  the  trans- 
lation.s  hcing  serious  «'lTorts  to  repro- 
duce in  Kn^lish  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
others  being  burlesques.  There  are  also 
several  poems  that  are  not  translations,  but 
tributes  to  the  poet  who.se  lines  the  Messrs. 
W'hieher  have  read  to  so  good  advantage. 
Two  of  thes(!  we  reprint  below.  The  son- 
net is  particularly  well  made. 

Prospectus 

By  George  Meason  Whichek  and  George 
Fribbie  Whicuer 

Two  dreamers  we,   and  dread  not  Time's  mis- 
chances ; 

Let  Fortune  smile  or  frown  or  go  or  stay. 
Our  wealth  abides,  and  foul  or  fair  her  glances — 

Hey-nonny-nonny!— pipe  the  jade  away! 

To  tend  the  sacred  flre  that  needs  no  fuel; 

To  dwell  on  Helicon  and  pay  no  rent ; 
To  meditate  the  Mu.se  and  dine  on  gruel — 

How  rich  are  we     ho  therewith  are  contenti 

Let  yon  pale  cit,  whose  sole  and  only  classic 
Is  his  fat  ledger,  cringe  and  toil  and  pray. 

For  us  the  Spring,  the  arbute-trec.  the  massic. 
And  loaf  with  Horace  all  the  solid  day! 

We  covet  not  yoiu:  well-filled,  tight-lacefl  purses. 

Those  gilded  gamers  for  the  moth  and  rust; 
Leave  us  but  stylus,  tablets.  Flaccus'  verses. 

We  reign  in  rags  and  banquet  on  a  criist. 

[  Epilogue 

By  George  Meason  Whicher  and  George 
Frisbie  Whicher 

No  rest  we  find  on  swift  Homeric  seas. 

No  peace  where  Vergil  yearns,  no  hope  where 

moan 
The  Argive  choruses  for  kings  o'erthrown 
In  fated  strife  with  fate.     O  Sophocles, 

O  Dante,  writhing  in  wliite  agonies, 

Your  cups  of  anguish  must  we  make  our  own? 
O  Milton,  cease  thy  thunderous  antiphone. 

Ye  bring  us  pain ;    who  can  afford  us  ease? 

Comes  the  enchanter,  with  Digentian  wand. 
Not  with  a  soul  apart  nor  bosom  steeled; 
He  smiled  upon  the  world,  and  smiUng,  healed; 

Singing  to  his  companions,  few  and  fond. 
Familiar  joys  of  fireside  and  of  field — 
Ah  me,  that  men  should  seek  for  aught  beyond! 

Like  W.  H.  Davies,  Richard  Buxton 
gives  his  poenis  a  charming  archaic  quality, 
which  does  not  seem  the  result  of  effort, 
but  of  a  natural  tendency.  The  idea  of  this 
skilfully  made  sonnet  (from  The  Academy) 
is  centuries  old,  and  most  of  its  words 
would  pass  current  in  Shakespeare's  time 
as  well  as  to-day. 

Sonnet 

By  Richard  Buxton 

My  little  songs,  if  I  should  let  you  go. 
In  one  close  covey  you  would  fly  to  her. 
And,  never  doubting  in  yoiu-  flight,  would  show 
That  she  of  all  the  world  to  me  is  dear. 

She  made  you,  songs,  and  I  would  fain  return 
There,    whence    they    came,    your    whispered 

melodies. 
But  still  emprisoned  your  hearts  must  biun 
And  fear  the  luring  stm,  the  tempting  breeze; 

O  songs  of  mine!    No  word  could  hold  you  here 
Or  make  you  turn  your  constant  flight  aside. 
Yea,  I  with  you,  I  also  would  draw  near, 
And  live  beside  her.  ever  glorified. 

But  since  no  Living  man  must  ever  know 

My  love  for  her,  I  dare  not  let  you  go. 


January  18,  1913 

PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


THE    L  IT  EH  AH  V    DIGEST 


lo.'J 


JAMES    R.  KEENE 

TIIO  conspicuous  in  the  financial  world 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  the  other 
day,  James  R.  Kecne  had  (teased  to  l)e  a 
powerful  Wall  Street  p»>rsonality.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
most  of  his  attention  to  th(;  turf,  where  he 
was  one  of  less  than  half  a  dozen  most 
prominent  figures.  H(>  was  a  really  great 
financier,  if  we  are  to  take  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  word  for  it,  and  leaves  no  suc- 
cessor of  his  own  type;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  his  severer  critics  say  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  daring  stock  gambler, 
and  that  he  probably  never  made  a  dollar 
in  a  really  productive  business  after  his 
first  $10,000  was  accumulated  in  digging 
silver  from  the  Nevada  mines.  Here  is  the 
review  of  his  career  as  given  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

Keene  was  a  speculator,  willing  to  take 
great  risks,  but  not  a  gambler.  Wiien  he 
traded  it  was  after  the  most  patient  and 
exhaustive  study  of  some  one  securitj', 
and  he  would  limit  his  transactions  largely 
to  a  single  stock,  only  dealing  in  tlie  rest 
of  the  market  for  the  psychological  effect 
of  a  simultaneous  movement  in  the  desired 
direction  elsewhere;  and  there  was  never 
a  trader  in  Wall  Street  who  was  a  better 
judge  of  the  moral  effect  of  a  mark(>t  move- 
ment. Keene  was  a  splendid  judge  of  char- 
acter. He  modestly  claimed  that  he  onl.\- 
expected  to  be  successful  in  fifty-one  per 
cent,  of  his  trades.  He  chose  his  opponents 
with  unerring  accuracy;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  overwhelming  defeat  in  the 
wheat  market  twenty-eight  years  ago,  he 
only  misjudged  his  man  and  his  stock 
twice — once  in  Third  Avenue  and  the 
.second  and  last  time  in  Southern  Pacific, 
when  he  tackled  a  man  greatly  bigger  than 
himself — the  late  E.  H.  Harriman. 

Keene  belonged  to  an  age  and  a  stock 
market  which  have  virtually  passed  away. 
Manipulation  on  the  scale  he  favored  is 
no  longer  tolerated,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
which  is  doubtful.  But  in  his  time  Keene 
was  the  Napoleon  of  traders.  The  success 
with  which  he  distributed  the  preferred 
and  common  stocks  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  most  tremendous 
piece  of  capitalization  the  country  has  ever 
.seen,  was  a  marvel  of  intelligent  marketing. 
No  other  man  could  have  done  it;  and  he 
was  not  overpaid  with  the  million-dollar 
commission  he  was  said  to  have  received. 
His  distribution  of  Amalgamated  Copper 
for  the  original  underwriters  of  that  pre- 
cious project  was  done  by  creating  a  market 
so  convincing  that  the  people  who  em- 
ployed him  at  the  last  had  actually  begun 
to  believe  in  their  own  gold-brick. 

Keene's  work,  for  what  it  was  worth, 
was  done  years  before  his  death,  and  the 
close  of  his  life  was  marked  by  continual 
ill-health  and  personal  sorrow.  He  was 
not  without  good,  and  even  fine,  qualities. 
•  His  word  was  as  good  as  aily  other  man's 
bond.  He  asked  no  favors  of  any  man, 
and  did  many  himself,  unostentatiously. 
His  death  removes  the  link  with  a  Wall 
Street  which  is  happily  of  the  past,  and 


All  Leading  Makers  of  Electric 
Cars  Have  Adopted 

Motz    Cushion    Tires 


After  four  years'  ceaseless  experiment- 
ing with  every  conceivable  tire,  makers  of 
pleasure  electrics  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  Motz  Cushion  Tire  is  best.  All 
leading  electric  car  makers  have  adopted 
the  Motz,  even  though  it  costs  them  more 
than  other  tires.  They  want  to  give  their 
customers  trouble-proof  cars.  And  they 
don't  want  tires  that  allow  their  cars  to 
be  jolted  and  pounded  to  pieces. 

Thus  the  great  majority  of  electric 
owners  now  use  Motz  Cushion  Tires. 

Thus  the  demand  for  these  tires  has 
increased  fen-fold  in  two  seasons. 

Only  the  man  or  woman  who  won't  or 
doesn't  investigate  Motz  Cushion  Tires 
continues  to  use  treacherous  pneumatics 
or  hard-riding  solid  tires. 

Amazingly  Resilient 
and  Easy-Riding 

New  users  are  simply  amazed  at  the 
comfortable  riding  qualities  of  Motz 
Cushion  Tires. 

None  of  the  jolts,  jars  and  bumps  that 
solid  tires  give.  Riding  at  night,  one 
could  not  tell  whether  his  electric  were 
Motz  or  pneumatic-equipped. 

The  ingenious  application  of  a  mechan- 
ical principle  made  these  tires  possible. 

The  double,  notched  treads  (A  in  pic- 
ture)  prevent  skidding  and  distribute  the 
weight  to  the  sides.  The  sides  are  under- 
cut (see  B),  which  allows  free  action  of 
slantwise  bridges  (see  C).     These  bridges 


are  elastic.  They  give  and  yield  like  the 
air  in  a  pneumatic  tire.  Note  D  in  the 
picture,  showing  shock-absorbing  qualities 
when  tire  runs  over  a  stone. 

Utmost   Economy 

These  tires  end  punctures,  blowouts, 
tire  repair  bills  and  the  carrying  of  extra, 
emergency  tires. 

And  when  it  comes  to  mileage,  no  other 
tire  is  to  be  COMPARED.  We  actually 
GUARANTEE  each  set  of  Motz  Cushion 
Tires  for  10,000  miles— two  years! 

What  more  could  one  ask  of  tires? 

Postal  Brings  Tire  Book  98 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  fit  any  standard 
clincher,  universal  quick. detachable  or 
demountable  rim. 

Learn  more  about  them.  Send  a  postal 
now  and  receive,  by  return  mail,  our  hand- 
some Tire  Book.  It's  a  revelation  to  most 
motorists.  Give  specifications — name  of 
car,  model,  size  of  rim,  etc. 


The  Motz   Tire   and  Rubber  Co.  '"""' akron.  ohio ''"^^•* 

Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities 

BRANCHK!^— Boston,  4  Dundee  St.;  Chicaso,  3023  Michigan  Ave.;  Cleveland.  1932 
Kuolid  Ave.;  Detroit,  999  Woodward  Ave.;  Kansas  City.  409  K.  l.">tliSt.;  Los 
Ansteles.  336  W.Pico  St.;  New  York,  1737  Broadway.;  Phila<lelphia,  1409  Race  St.; 
PittsbursU,  300  X.  Craig   St. 

(268)    See  our  Exhibit  at  the  New  York  Auto  Show,  Space  No.  209,  Balcony,  Madison  Square  Garden 


Kelly-  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 

It's  Kelly-Sprinsrfieid  quality  and  wear  —  not  price  —  that  we  like 
to  emphasize,  for  when  yon  get  mileage  a  few  thousand  miles 
greater  tlian  the  average  tire  gives,  the  cost  is  just  naturally  reduced. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Branch  offices  in  N>vv  York.  Chicago,  Philridrlphia,  Boston.  St.  I 
Lus  Anjjeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Scattl 

The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rnbhor  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Hoss  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Southern  Htlwe.  &  Woodstock  Co  ,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Srivell  Davis  KMl)ber  Works.  Augusta  and  Savannah.  (Ja. 

H.  R.  Olnisti-ad  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Detroit,  Cincinnati.  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta,  Akron.  0.,  Buffalo 
BerinsTire  d  Rubber  Co. ,  Houston.  Texas. 
Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Atkins--n  Tire  it  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
r.   D.   Franke  4l  Co  .  Chr.rleston.  S.  C. 
L.  -1.  Biirth.  Rochester    N.  Y. 


i^k 


'iiiio   Lri'i:i:AK\     i)i<ii:sr 
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WHATS   THE    OUTLOOK 
FOR  BUSINESS? 


Tbe  Babson  Cuiupuslte  Plot  ol 

Business  Conditions 

Out  man  foresees  "u  real  old-fashioned 
Ihioiii,"  another  mai\  "a  mere  bubble." 
Which  is  right?  ^'ou've  jjot  to  make  up 
your  mind  one  way  or  the  other  and  plan  your 
business  a<.coidini"lv.  Surely  you  need  the  actual 
1. 1  ts  whi' h  tundaniental  conditions  clearly  indi- 
i.itc.  Write  for  tlie  booklet,  " Forecatting 
BuminmMt  Condition:  ' '  A  Copy  will  be  sent 
fjratis  to  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Bab- 
sun  C>rgajiization. 

Address  Dept.  G-18  of  the 

Bab»on  Statistical  Organization 

Execative  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mu«. 

Largal  Organization  of  ita  Class  in  the  U.  S. 


Kiviu'  wus  far  from  iR^ag  tht-  worsl  tliiiiK 
in  it. 


Get  this 
Portable 


j^^U    Fireproof 

?*^^i  Garage 

Ready  to  net  up  at  your  home 

IfJ         J  C         1.  of  Interlocking  8teelcon- 

rrUden  jyStem  ;'tructlon:  easnivre^tedl 
J  by  any  one.    DlenltietJ,  I 

tuinttsumtr,  dtroDK, durable,  absolutely  fireproof.    Nowood--All| 


bU't-I.  >iany  stvles.  Doorsund  windowsutf  (lesircd.  Ideuluum' 
niiT  cottages,  Doat  and  warehouses,  etc.  Prices,  $100  and  up. 
Writ*  itiT  PafalACT  ^"^  pricea,  givins  name  and  model 
nriic  lui  vdtdiUK  number  of  car.  Immediate  ehip- 
menta.    Freight  paid   east  of   Rocky  Mountains. 

Metal  Shelter  Co.  "^t^^!^- 

Pal«nte«s  and  Sole  Mfrs.  Pruden  System  Buildintfs. 


They  imitate  the 
shape,  the  box, 
the  slogan ;  but  get 
the  real  thing  for 
yours. 

P/IRIS 

C/IRTERS 

A.  Stein   &  Co.,    Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York 


THE    (HAMPTON  THRU,!,    AHSORBER 

WHK\  it  <'i)iiii'S  to  doiiiK  things  that 
inukf  p»'oplf  gasp  th«-n-  is  probably 
nobody  iiiiioiiK  New  York's  lurgf  human 
colhftiou  that  could  make  a  n-spectable 
bluff  at  ktH'ping  up  with  Rodman  Law. 
Life  to  Law  would  be  almost  dull  enough 
to  drive  him  to  suicide  if  he  could  not  risk 
liis  neck  tncry  week  or  two.  Blowing  up 
a  balloon  a  thousand  feet  above  the  Hud- 
son River  and  descending  in  his  parachute 
with  the  apparent  coolness  of  a  rooster 
hoi)ping  down  off  a  limb,  scaling  the  walls 
of  the  Flatiron  Building  bear-fashion,  drop- 
ping from  the  highest  point  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  span  into  the  icy  East  River,  and 
jumping  off  a  skyscraper  in  the  Wall  Street 
district — these  are  only  a  few  of  Law's 
extraordinary  feats.  Whenever  his  friends 
warn  him  of  the  danger  of  such  exploits 
he  invariably  tells  them  that  a  few  years 
\\'ith  plenty  of  thrills  are  preferable  to  a 
long  life  ^vithout  excitement.  But  of 
course  fun  is  not  all  he  gets  out  of  his 
"stunts";  the  motion-picture  people  keep 
him  in  meal  tickets.  A  sketch  of  his  per- 
sonality and  a  description  of  some  of  his 
hair-raising  performances  are  described  in 
the  New  York  World  Magazine,  from  which 
we  (luotc  in  part: 

And  this  person  who  delights  in  risking 
his  life  looks  like  a  meek,  thoroughly 
squelched  young  man  who  has  just  been 
through  college  and  learned  that  instead 
of  being  the  highbrow  lie  believed  he  was, 
he  is  only  a  selling  plater  in  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  class.  Don't  look  for  muscles 
should  you  ever  meet  Rodman  Law.  Ciaze 
instead  upon  a  pair  of  arms  which  appear 
never  to  have  known  exertion.  Don't  look 
for  fiery  black  eyes  and  a  bulging  jaw. 
Behold  a  shrinking,  bespectacled,  blond, 
l)lue-eyed  young  man  who  stands  in  a 
corner  and  saj's  nothing,  but  who  can  tell 
stories  of  real  life  when  once  started, 
stories  that — well,  here  are  a  few  sentences 
gleaned  from  a  recent  half-hour's  talk: 

"I've  been  a  strikebreaker,  trouble  man, 
you  know.  They  used  to  call  us  the  strong- 
arm  squad.  My  job  was  to  go  out  and  find 
somebody  who  wanted  a  fight  and  give  it 
to  him. 

'  ■  I  got  my  skull  fractiu"ed  in  a  fight  one 
day.  Hurt'?  Yes,  a  little  bit,  but  it  didn't 
lay  me  out.  I  got  hold  of  my  revolver  and 
shot  the  other  fellow.  He  should  have 
known  better  than  to  have  tried  to  lay  me 
out  ^vith  just  a  piece  of  gas-pipe.  It  takes 
a  sledge-hammer  to  do  that. 

"Falls?  Yep,  I've  had  a  few.  I  dropt 
a  hundred  and  five  feet  off  the  top  of  a 
derrick  once  and  landed  in  a  pile  of  scrap 
iron.  Scratched  me  up  a  httle,  but  that's 
aU. 

"What's  my  ambition?  ■  Oh,  some  of 
these  days  I'm  going  to  chase  over  to  Paris 
and  climb  the  Eiffel  Tower  with  my  para- 
chute under  my  arm.  Then,  when  I  get 
to  the  top,  I'll  jump  off.     Yep,  it  will  be 
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Sanitary 
Underwear 

Chills  and  colds  are  often 
the  cause  of  serious  disease 
— or  worse.  Chills  and  colds 
are  practically  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  Jaeger  Pure 
Wool  Underwear.  Seven 
weights  to  choose  from. 
Recommended     by    leading 

physicians    everywhere. 


Sample*  and  explan- 
atory booklet  on 
application 


Dr.  Jaeger's S.W.S.Co.'s Own  Stoies 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Ave..  22  Maiden  Lane 

Brooklyn:  504  Fulton  St.      Boston:  324  Boylston'  . 

PbUa.:  1516  Chestnut  St.     Chicago:  126  N.  State  i>.. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 


'I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now  as 
well  as  anybody.     "How?"    Oh. 
Bomethini?      new— THK 
MORLEV  PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
are  invisible.  I  would  not  know' 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
hear  all  right. 

"The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  ?1asse6  , 
are  to  the  eyes.     Invisible,  j 
comfoi-table.    weiijlitless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust 
it."     Over  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  BWg.,PhiIa. 


TRIAL 
MODEL 
MAILED 
FREE 

Made  of  inexpen- 
sive metal  aud  sent 
free  lo  prove  Lax- 
Cer  advantages. 


Shirt  Stud 
Troubles  Ended 

No  need  to  put  up 
with  the  old-fashion- 
ed studs — Larter 
Studs  "Save  Time 
and  Worry  for  Men 
ill  a  Hurry."  Send 
for  the  trial  model 
and  prove  it. 


LARTER 

SHIKT    STUDS 

6-  LARTER  VEST  BUTTONS 


Larter  Vest  Buttons 
are  '  equally  convenient 
in  any  kind  of  vest.  If 
your  jeweler  cannot  show 
you  Laiier  Studs  and 
Buttons,  write  us  fortlie 
name  of  one  who  can. 

Look,  for  this  mt 
trade  mark  on  ^^L^ 
the  back.  It  is  your 
guarantee  that  if  an  ac- 
cident ever  happens  to 
the  back  of  a  Larter  Stud 
or  Button,  a  new  one 
will  be  given  in  ex- 
change. 

Write  for 

Model  and  Booklet 
suggesting    the    correct 
jewelry  for  men  and  the 
infinite  variety  ol  Larter 
styles. 

LARTER  &  SONS 

Manufacturing  Jewel.rs 

23   Maiden   Lane 
New  York 
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kinder  dangerous.  As  near  as  I  can  recol- 
Uct,  thirty  pt-oplf  have  been  killed  so  far. 
hut  what's  that"/" 

Oh,  nothing,  of  course.  And  really,  it 
isn't,  after  you've  been  talking  to  Rodman 
i.aw  a  uhile.  A  half  hour  witii  this  mild 
Ining  of  the  blue  eyes  and  you  feel  like 
trying  sonic  of  the  things  yourself.  Accord- 
ing to  Law,  it  is  the  simplest  little  thing 
in  the  world  to  drag  oneself  up  twenty  or 
thirty  stories  simply  by  the  gripping 
,  stn-ngth  of  the  hands,  clinging  to  a  rough 
])ie(e  of  stone  here,  or  jabl)ing  your  hand 
in  a  hole  in  the  mortar  somewhere  else. 
As  for  leaping  off  something  like  the  torch 
of  the  Statue  of  Lil)erty,  where  one  must 
jump  out  thirty  feet  to  clear  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  and  then  drop  a  sheer  hundred 
before  the  parachute  stands  even  a  chance 
to  open — a  mere  nothing. 

F\irther,  as  he  talked.  Law  gave  the 
information  that  in  his  twenty-eight  years 
of  life  he  has  been  a  circus  rider,  a  strike- 
breaker, a  sailor  before  the  mast,  a  steeple- 
jack, a  detective,  an  iron-worker,  a  painter, 
a  caisson  high-pressure  air  worker,  and 
lastly  a  daredevil.  The  last  has  the  danger 
of  death  in  almost  e\ery  line  of  the 
recital. 

Law  was  bom  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  his 
I)arents  lived  in  a  fourth-Hoor  flat.  When 
he  was  about  two  years  old.  he  says,  his 
mother  yanked  him  back  into  a  room  one 
day  as  he  Avas  going  out  backwards  over 
the  window-sill.  He  seems  never  to  have 
had  any  fear  of  height,  and  he  had  bumped 
around  the  country' for  several  years  with- 
out accomplishing  \ery  much  when  the 
idea  struck  him  that  the  motion-picture 
companies  ought  to  pay  a  man  who  was 
willing  to  take  big  personal  risks,  and 
so  he  secured  a  job.  The  interview 
continues: 

'"What'll  you  do?'  they  asked  me.  I 
thought  a  while  and  then  I  suggested  it 
might  be  a  good  little  stunt  to  jump  off 
the  top  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  didn't 
iia\e  any  idea  how  1  was  going  to  accom- 
l)Ush  it,  but  that  didn't  worry  me  much. 
I  started  to  work  to  figure  out  a  para- 
chute that  would  o])en  from  any  angle 
in  which  I  might  happen  to  fall  and  then 
I  went  to  work  to  get  my  i)i'rmi(  to  do 
the  jump. 

"When  old  balloon  jumpers  heard  of  it 
tliey  all  came  around  and  told  me  the  thing 
was  impossible,  that  no  one  ever  had  made 
a  jump  less  than  cSOO  feet  and  lived.  I 
replied  that  from  that  time  on  being  a  fool 
was  to  be  my  biggest  stock  in  trade.  They 
told  me  that  it  wouldn't  be  possible  for  a 
l)arachute  to  open  in  tliat  distance.  But  I 
went  right  ahead. 

"When  I  stood  up  to  make  my  leap, 
my  foreman  was  so  frightened  he  was 
Iniwling  like  a  baljy.  I  gi-inned  at  him 
and.  reaching  over,  jerked  his  cigaret  out 
of  his  mouth  and  put  it  in  mine.  Then  I 
lit  out  into  the  air.     I'm  still  alive. 

"The  motion-picture  company  liked 
tliat  real  well.  Somebody  suggested 
Brooklyn  Bridge  as  a  next  best  bet.  I 
tried  it.  Then  came  the  .Queensborough 
Bridge.  That  wasn't  so  nice.  The  water 
was  full  of  floating  chunks  of  ice  and  I  had 
to  pad  myself  fairly  well  in  ease  I  should 
hit  any  of  it.    I  dropt  in  the  water  all  right, 
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■^SANITARIUM 
DIETITIANS 


CLASS 
IN  COOKERY 


BUSY  IN 
'THE  FOOD 
LABORATORY 


IVyiOST  peoi.'l'-  arc  ill  bt-Lduse  oi  \srong  inc«lcs  of  living. 
The  moment  a  patient  enters  the  doors  of  this  Univer- 
sity of  Health,  his  habits  cind  daily  mode  of  life  are  changed 
...  he  is  taken  back  to  simple  principles  at  once ;  simple 
diet  properly  regulated,  hecilth-building  exercise",  the  out- 
door life,  sunshine,  fresh  air,  physiologic  medical  treedment, 
and  rest  for  body  and  mind. 

The  diet  system  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  the  result  of  almost 
half  a  century  of  thorough-going  scientific  research.  It  is  not  based  on 
fads,  guess-work,  or  unproven  theories.  The  Sanitarium  dietitians  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  simple,  wholesome  bill  of  fare  which  is  surprisingly 
varied  and  appetizing.  A  wide  variety  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hygienically  prepared,  and  a  thousand  and  one  new  dainty  and  delectable 
dishes  give  zest  to  the  menu.  Tempting  nut  and  cereal  pre[>arations 
take  the  place  of  heavy,  indigestible  foods.  The  new  calorie  system, 
originated  at  this  institution,  enables  each  patient  to  regulate  the  diet  to 
his  own  individual  needs.  Most  f>eople  who  visit  the  Ssuutarium  to 
learn  the  better  way  are  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  new  diet  sys- 
tem that  they  continue  it  after  returning  home. 

In  addition  to  opportunities  for  education  in  "right  living",  the  Sanitanum  affords 
many  unique  advantages  to  health  seekers.  First  of  all  the  most  ihoiough-going 
examination  possible  is  made  by  a  corps  of  experts.  Chemists  and  bacteriologists 
examine  kidney  and  bowel  excretions,  X-Ray  experts  inspect  heart,  lungs.  Aomach 
and  other  internal  parts.  A  complete  inventory  of  the  whole  body  is  made.  Hydro- 
therapy, phototherapy,  electrotherapy,  mechanotherapy,  diathermy,  radium,  medical 
gymnastics,  electrical  exercises,  massage,  and  all  other  scientific  remedies  are  applied  by 
the  aid  of  300  specially  trained  nurses  and  attendants  and  the  most  varied  and  completo 
equipment  ever  installed. 

Guests    have    the    combined  advantages   to    be  derived 
from  favorable  climatic  conditions,  attractive  surrounding 
scientific    methods,     and     close    and    conscientious 
medical    supervision    with    interesting   daily 
lectures  and   health  classes,  physical  culture 
and  health  training. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

A  free  copy  of   booklet    "The 
Simple  Life  in  a   Nutshell"  by  Dr. 
Kellogg,    of    the     Sanitarium    and 
copies   of   daily  menus   mailed  on 
request.    Sign  and  mail  the  cou- 
p>on  today. 


©pt.    134-.V 
The    Sanitnriiini. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Rend  lilt'  the  free  Ijook- 
lel  ""ilie  Simple  Life," 
Dr.  Kell(>K«  a"<l  co|)ies 
of  Sunitariuiu  Meiiu>. 


BROWN  ^C 
TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

Nothing  better  for    the  ci>ui;h   of   bronchiMs  and   astlima, 
hoarsenens  and  throat  imtition      Df  ed  over  50  ye*r3 
2.^c,  Wo,  »1.00.      Sample  Free 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


ll|i<  II  „  iili  ih,*  luui. 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mtr 


*''^*^!^^'  Delp 
Underground         »»  ^^ 
Garbage  Receiver     Ground 

Saros  th*  battennffuf  your  .an  "^ti.l 
M-:i(ler.ng  at  g;iru:iee  rotn  (Xdjitdit.g 
oiit.ro/.eii  ■onlent'*  9  years  in  piae- 
tipnl  osp.  It  pays  co  look  n»  ip. 
hold  diiTCt  rotn  'aiiury.  (jaiiran 
leed       SfiiJ  *of  Lirrulii 

62  Farrar  ?t     Lynnriass 
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lO^drs'  Giidrdntee 

behind  this 

fi^     Hot 
Water 
()  Bottle 


Or  a  special  50-year 
guarantee  if  you  wish.  Hand- 
some, bright,  polished,  all  one 
piece.  jHg 

M.  H.  P.  Aluminum 
Hot  Water  Bottle 

kei-|)b  hot  all  night — and  alw.iys  is  in 
gotxi  Condition.  Stands  flat — can't 
scald  hands  when  filling  with  boiling 
water. 

II  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you, 
write  for  description  giving  dealer's 
name.  We  will  sup- 
ply you  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price,  $3. 50 

TheFanningSales     II^l 
Company  (^ 

133  Wash InKloo  Street 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


lli'in  i  n  et  on    »lo.    «  — *37 
Smith   Prt'iiiler  \o.  a-»j:t 

Two  (it  (iiir  special  bargiuna.  H;i\eliinle- 
mark  Hiid  juaniinee  like  new  iiiii.hijie». 
Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  nnil  perleit  in 
appearance.  Satufactmn  guaranteed.  We 
cnn  save  you  t25  to  $75  on  any  machine. 
BR.\NCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 
Wiilr  till  "•  \\\r  Irpewrlter's  ConleMlon  "  and  ratnlog. 
American  Writintr  Machine  Co  .Inc..  845  Broadway.  N.Y. 
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Absolute   Cleanliness 
In  the  Kitchen 

cannot  be  assured  unless  the 
linen  used  there  is  absolutely 
clean;  and  is  any  linen  abso- 
lutely clean  that  has  been  used 
even  once? 
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are  always  clean,  because  they  are  used 
once  and  thrown  away;  and  then  besides 
being  clean  they  are  a  convenience. 
They  have  a  number  of  uses  to  which  the 
fabric  towel  cannot  be  put — such  as  absorbing 
surplus  grease  from  hied  foods;  polishing 
glassware;  coveting  pantry  shelves;  laying 
over  baikng  bread;  and  for  many  other 
purposes  which  will  suggest  themselves. 

ISO  Towels  in  a  Roll,  35c 

'  UVsi  (if  Mississippi,  and  in  Canada,  oOa 

The    genuine,    original,    absorbent- 

-    paper  towel  is  plainly  water-marked 

"Scot-Tissue"  to   protect  you   from 

short  measure   and   poor   imitations. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of 
'■Mrs.  Marvin's  Motto" 

C -_!.<.  D-^^.r'r.     608  Glenwood  Ave. 

OCOttraperLO.,  Philadelphia 

Makers  nf  " Scot-Tissue"  in  Table  Covers, 
Tnilet  Paper  and  Babi/'s  "Diidres" , 
'!<ani-Tissiie."  the  only  Balsamized 
Tiiilft  Paper;  and  other  Hiigienic  Paper 
Specialties. 


I  mill  lh»>n  the  troiil.li"  hegan.  The  ioo  was 
-..  thick  I  r-oiildii't  swim  to  shon',  and  so 
1  iu:,hl  lip  that  1  luiildii'l  (iiid  u  pit'f*'  hiy 
I  iiDiiKh  to  rliiiil)  lip  on.  Tin'  tiiys  coiddn't 
nuih  iiu'.  So  1  just  had  to  swim  around  in 
that  iee-filifd  water  an  hour  and  a  half 
hrfori'  thfv  (^ot  iiu-  out.  Hotli  my  hands 
and  f«'nt  wtTu  frozen,  hut  1  didn't  mind  that 
much. 

About  the  only  thinjj  1  wished  for  when 
1  was  in  the  water  was  a  ^ood  puff 
at  a  eigaret  or  a  little  drink.  1  Kot  both 
when  I  was  pulled  aboard  the  \.u^.  Some 
idiot  poured  a  quart  and  a  half  of  whisky 
down  me  when  1  wasn't  noticing.  It 
didn't  hurt  me,  tho.  Fact  is,  didn't  even 
make  me  dizzy. 

••Well,  after  that  I  thought  I'd  try  some 
real  high  jumping.  1  went  out  to  Hicks- 
ville,  L.  I.,  and  dropt  3,500  feet  out  of  an 
aeroplane  traveling  tiO  miles  an  hour. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  the  jerk  when  the 
parachute  opened  pulled  one  of  my  arms 
out  of  its  socket,  but  I  was  all  right  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

••You  see,  I'm  built  double  strength.  (He 
pulled  up  a  sleeve,  exhibiting  an  almost 
scrawny,  ladylike  arm.)  Doctors  who  have 
examined  me  tell  me  I'm  double  thickness 
all  over.  That  arm  looks  mighty  little, 
but  it's  as  strong  as  the  heftiest  piece  of 
beef  that  ever  lifted  iron.  My  skin  is 
double  thickness.  A  cut  that  goes  deep 
in  the  ordinary  man's  flesh  would  hardly 
draw  blood  from  me.  My  muscles  are  all 
so  compact  that  they  compare  in  strength 
to  the  biggest  there  are.  My  bones  are  as 
tough  as  steel. 

Well,  take  that  little  instance  where 
my  skull  was  fractured.  The  blow  came 
directly  behind  the  ear.  That  would 
kill  an  ordinary  man.  It  managed  to 
crack  my  skull,  but  I  wasn't  unconscious 
a  minute.  Now  that  I  remember,  it 
didn't  hurt  much  either. 

"  Well,  to  get  back  to  my  story,  I'd  often 
wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  be  able 
to  chmb  straight  up  a  sheer  brick  wall. 
I  fiddled  around  with  a  lot  of  contraptions 
and  finally  evolved  a  set  of  hand  and  foot 
grips  which  I  could  sink  into  the  mortar 
between  bricks  and  climb  that  way.  I 
could  go  up  a  twenty-story  building  that 
was  absolutely  smooth.  I've  done  it. 
However,  for  motion-picture  purposes, 
that's  pretty  poor  stuff.  It  takes  too  long. 
I  have  to  have  something  like  the  Flatiron 
Building,  where  there  are  a  lot  of  ridges 
for  me  to  hold  to  and  where  I  can  climb 
from  one  to  the  other  swiftly.  I  went  up 
the  Flatiron  Building,  right  at  the  outside 
curve  there,  where  all  those  funny  little 
pieces  of  stone  ledging  stick  out,  in  exactly 
six  and  a  half  minutes.  That's  not  so  bad 
for  a  picture,  you  see. 

"Hard?  Not  in  the  least.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  see  that  there's  no  dust  under 
your  fingers,  so  your  grip  won't  slip.  Of 
course,  you've  got  to  have  a  pretty  good 
bunch  of  muscle.  As  long  as  your  nerve 
doesn't  slip  your  feet  won't  either.  Before 
I  start  up  a  building,  I  look  it  over  from  the 
ground  and  get  a  good  idea  of  the  rough 
places  and  ledges  where  I  can  get  a  foot 
or  hand  hold.  Then  I  start  up.  Every 
time  before  I  place  my  hand  on  a  ledge 
for  a  grip  I  get  every  speck  of  dust  off. 
Then,  with  my  four  fingers  I  bear  down 
on  the  ledge,  while  I  press  against  the  per- 
pendicular surface  with  mj^  thumb  for  a 
greater  purchase.  You  couldn't  break  that 
grip  with  a  crowbar." 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  Kovernini;  rietit 
exercise — some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  c.'early  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  orfrans — all 
of  which  are  muscular— will  do  infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than 
liours  of  landom  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  yoy 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
!,  inds  from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  wiii.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  makine 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite    78,    Exchange    Building,    Worcetter,    Mut. 


Mixed  with  water  Calox  forms  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  the  only  known  substance  that  will 
whiten  the  teeth  without  injury. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.    Physicians  prescribe  it. 

All  DniggisU,  25  Cents 

Sample  and  Bouklet  free  on  request 

IVlcKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 

Ask  for  the  Calox  Tooth  Brush,  .Hie. 


LONG  LIFE  AND  HO^V  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By  Pearee  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
phvsicianoflonKstanding.  12ino.  11.00  ;  by  mail,$l.lO, 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 
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"  FILMING  "  A   LION 

BIO-GAME  IIUNTEKS  who  go  well 
armed  in  the  jungles  are  a  long  way 
l)ehind  Cherry  Kearton  when  it  comes  to 
experiencing  novel  thrills.  The  risks  they 
run  of  being  clawed,  gored,  or  chewed  up 
furnish  a  whole  lot  of  excitement,  but  their 
weapons  make  them  feel  a  certain  degree  of 
security  nearly  all  the  time,  whereas  Kear- 
ton ha.s  every  rea^son  to  feel  insecure  when- 
ever he  is  stalking  dangerous  prowlers.  He 
usually  carries  nothing  more  deadly  than  a 
motion-picture  camera,  and  is  not  very 
particular  about  ha\ing  himself  guarded  by 
native  flunkies.  Mr.  Kearton,  who  is  a 
Yorkshireman,  is  not  a  mere  camera  oper- 
ator with  a  love  of  adventure;  he  is  a 
naturalist  of  the  new  school,  and,  working  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Richard,  who 
does  the  Avriting,  he  is  making  natural  his- 
tory' interesting,  which  obviously  means  a 
gi-eat  deal.  Some  of  his  hazardous  adven- 
tures are  narrated  in  McClure's  by  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele.  One  was  when  he  met  up 
with  a  lion  in  East  Africa.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  Masai  warriors,  and 
it  was  the  only  time  on  an  expedition  of  his 
own  that  a  wild  animal  was  ever  touched. 
We  read: 

It  was  through  the  kindness  and  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Delamere  that  Kearton  was 
enabled  to  go  out  with  a  body  of  these 
^\arriors  on  a  lion-hunt.  The  only  other 
whit*?  man  on  the  expedition  was  the  Hon. 
Barclay  Cole,  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Dela- 
mere; and,  at  the  stipulation  of  the  war- 
riors, no  firearms  whatsoever  were  carried. 
Kearton  was  personally  attended  by  "  Mac  " 
(«hort  for  Mohammed),  the  native  boy  he 
had  trained  through  many  campaigns.  .  .  . 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  made  up  of  the 
<?amera  porters  and  four  Somali  horsemen. 
.All  in  all,  Kearton  made  films  of  five  lion- 
fights  on  this  trip.  One  of  them,  at  least, 
is  a  triumph,  not  only  as  a  picture,  but  as 
an  illustration  of  what  a  man  can  do  in  a 
tight  place. 

A  runner  came  into  camp,  one  afternoon, 
with  word  that  the  four  Somali  horsemen 
were  "holding  up"  a  lion  at  a  certain  place 
on  the  plain.  Kearton  was  flat  on  his  back 
with  a  fever  of  104  degrees.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  for  him  to  attempt  the 
sortie  on  his  own  feet,  but  four  of  the  por- 
ters were  ordered  to  take  up  his  col. 

In  ten  minutes  the  war-party  streamed 
out  across  the  plain:  Cole  mounted,  Kearton 
jolting  and  plunging  between  his  four  car- 
riers, the  camera  boys  trotting  along  with 
the  machines,  and  the  jNIasai  in  n  long  thin 
file,  progressing  at  their  own  peculiar  gait, 
which  is  something  between  a  fast  walk 
and  a  slow  run. 

It  is  an  open  land,  the  East  African  game 
country,  dotted  here  and  there  WTth  clumps 
of  brush  and  solitary  thorn-trees,  and  cut 
up  by  innumerable  dongas — somewhat  like 
the  arroyos  of  our  own  Western  plains,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  generally  choked  with 
bushes.  Here  on  the  open  \'eldt  they 
found  the  Somali  riders  at  tlieir  precarious 
game  of  '•cross-tag."  The  lion  could  be 
seen  in  occasional  glimpses,  bounding 
through  the  grass  and  scrub  this  way  and 
that    after    the    tantalizing    players,    who 


Will  send  an  artist's  proof  of  this  picturt 

free  with  each  yearly  subscription 

entered  this  season.    It  is  9H  by 

15   inches    in  size.     What 

better  gift  to  yourself  or 

to  a  friend  than  a  year 

of  Life?     Obey 

that    impulse. 
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One  Dollar 

(C:inadiun  $1.13. 

ForeUn  $ i  .26) .  Send 
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FREE 

The  Miniature 
Life,  in  colors,  sent 
free  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamp. 

Awful  Number  Coming 
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/■        Open  only  to  new  subscribers ;  no  subscription 

,''■  renewed  at  this  rate.    This  order  must  come 

to  us  direct;  not  through  an  agent  or  dealer. 

LIFE,  62  West  31.  New  York 

ONE  YEAR  $5.00.  (CANADIAN,  $5.52,  FOREIGN  $6.04.) 


Write  for  our  "BOOK    OF   DESIGNS 


♦♦ 


DEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  in  colors  {mailed  free.)  shov,- 
our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,   Mission,   Colonial  and  Standard  bookcases 

and  how  you  will  save  money  by  placing  them  in  your  home.  The 
handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish,  the  removable 
non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring  iron 
bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  kind. 

Our  Prices  are  Loivcr  than  Others 

and  high  quality  is  gtiaraittced.     Sold  by 
dealers  or  direct.    Address 

Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company,  19  Victoria  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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IVe  a  Big  New  Proposition 

To  Make  You,  Man  to  Man 


I  Want  to  Start  You  in  The  Same 
Business  That 
Made  Me 
Wealthy — 
W.  Z.  Long 


I  want  you  to  conu- 
to  see  me  ut  my  ex- 
iic'iise.    I  want  to metl 
you  face  to  face  ami 
show  you  the  wonder- 
ful possibiliiies  in  the 
msiness.    Once  I  was  a 
struggling  candy  maker. 
Profits  from  Crispettes.  the 
wonderful,    new,    delicious 
popcorn    confection,    made 
with   my  Crispeite   Machine 
built  a  l)ipr  business  for  me.    I 
want  to  start  you  the  same  way 
I  started.     Longr  winter  months  are 
ahead.    Don't  slave  them  away  for  someone  else, 
a  l)u.sines3  of  your  own — be  inilependent 


This  iH  a  recent 
[■Kturf  of  tlio 

man  uho 

mH.l.f$l''iOO  In 

oiif  month  u  ith 

a  L<<nK 

rri.<[)<-lte 

nini'hin«'.  In  a 

fitore  window. 


Start 

I'll  teach  jou 

how  to  start — show  you  how  to  make  C'rispettes  by  my 

siiecial  secret  formula— personally  or  by  mail.  But  i  repeat — 

I  want  you  to 

Come  To  See  Me  At  My  Expense, 

T^^arn  all  about  the  proposition.    I'll  show  you  records  that  will  thrill  and 

inspire  you.     I'll  read  you  letters  from  users  of  my  machine  that  will  take  your 

'breath  away.    You'll  see  that  what  I  say  is  true.    Don't  say  you're  cominjr.    Drop 

in  quietly,    ("all  on  any  banker  or  merchant.    Ask  them  about  Lon(r — about  my 

r<ti>n— my  cri.-icitc*  business.    Ask   thoiu   if  whiit  I  Biiy   i^ii't  the  truth— rii;ht  fruiu   the 

f-houlilir.    Look  into  my  n-putation.     8i'0  if  folks  think  I'll  give  you  a  squnro  deal.    Then 

<omi>  und  Be«  my  storj^^ee  that  it's  just  like  the  picture  in  this  odvertisement.    See  the 

I  machine.    ISee  crispettes  made — make  a  liatrh  yourself.    Learn  the  business.    Get  my  roint- 

enion  how  to  succeed.  Up  to  a  di.stance  of  300  miles  I'll 
pay  id  I  \  our  traveling  expenses!,  if  you  buy  a  machine.  You'll 
see  know— leurn  everything.  It's  simple — easy.  Won't  take 
you  a  day.  I'll  be  clad  to  see  you— clad  to  show  you  the 
store  and  have  a  good  talk  with  you.  You'll  go  home  ready 
to  make  more  money  than  you  ever  made  in  jotir  life. 

Every  Nickel  You  Take  in  Nets  You 
Almost  Four  Cents  Profit 

Think  of  it!  Think  of  the  fortunes  nunlo  in  5  cent  pieoes. 
It's  one  business  in  a  hundred.  Ever\l)i>.ly  likes  crispettes. 
One  sale  always  means  two — twomeansfour.  fcjo  it  goes.  It's 
a  prent  business.  I  found  it  so— so  sho\ild  you. 
FRFF  *'y  book  "How  to  make  money  In  the 
•TIXE^Ej  Crispette  Business"— 36 pages  illustrated — com- 
plete information  and  story  of  how  I  Imilt  my  business. 
Write  for  it  today.    Bead  it  and  then  come  to  Springfield. 

A  Picture  of  Mv  Bit  Store  in  Springfield.      W.  Z.  LONG,        707  Hijfh  Su  Springfield,  O- 


ALSEY  |HERMOSTAT 

EAT  Regulator 


Keeusli'iM|)eraturee\eii,savescoal,relieve'~you 
of  all  lie  ^-^-.ity  lor  tendinis  to  heater  danijiers. 
So  simple  that  anyone  can  easily  attach  it  to 
I  steam,  hot  water  or  air  lieater — has  no  electrical 
^  contact,  no  batteries,  no  springs 

or  weiiilit-motor  to  i;et  out  of 
order.  Cost  within  the  reae  b  of 
all.     Guaranteed  for   ten    years. 

Op.MTites    dniup.M'S    grailnnllr— srrMi-ing 

ni.-ixiuiiiin  hr:it  with  niiiiiuuiin  furl  rust, 

Tiin»   \ttarhmrnt  automaticallv  wai'iiis 

up    liiiiis-    III    tlie    mfiniiii:;       Wi  ito    f*.r 

Pioposii  ion  ■   !>"— cNplaius  hi>w  yml  can 

set  tUi'  H.il>i*y  Thermostat  at  half  price. 

Sales  Manager 

121S  Vilbeit  St..   Phlla. 


Actual  Size 
9  in.  in  diameter 


W.W.HOGLE 

DEALERS  WAXTI':i)-<idfertisuni  helps  I'liruisli-rl  fife 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery    that    Cuts 

Down  the  Cost  of   Paint 

Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$W0  00  FA  IDfnr  lii94  DIME  S.  Mint.  $S.(Mjfor  ret-rnin  Is.Vi 
Quarlera.  $100.00  fm- i-.rt.i  in  l-<.'i:i  Half  I).  .11:.  vs.  ?J  ilOf...  I^s",  Dim,- 
S.  Mint.  $B  00  to  $7oO  IX)  for  co  l.un  $.">  W  ;:.  I(i  «itli..iit  ni..tt...  do 
^Ve  pay  hIjrbestMiBh  premiums  on  tbouMands  iif  cuIiik  to  I9n!>.  Kptp 
all  "Id  muneu  anil  send  tnilu  4c'for  Liirge  llliialruled  (  nin 
<  irctUar.  Yoa  h^ve  iiotliinj  to  l.s 
Tne  .MHISJUTIC   BANK  of  T.ia»,  Depl.  V.  Fort  Worth,   Tex»«. 


Dept. 


ourists  ",S  ettlers 

— Shonld  seesunnySouthern  California  before 
traveling  aoroad- before  dec  dmg  to  locate 
elsewhere.  The  attractions,  beauties,  oppor- 
tunities, possibilities  for  you  in  So.  Califurnia 
can  notbecqualed  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
A  request  will  bring  you  all  information  free. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
18  Los  Angeles,  California 


KEITH'S  20 


WONDER 
HOUSES 


lOc^ 


A  New  Book  of 
JO  plans  sli< 
ing  photo  viows 
as  actually  built 
:ind  lar^e  floor  plans  for  20 
selected  types  of  Keith's  best 
ideas  in  Bungalows.  Cottages 
and  Housi-s,  costing  $2  000 
up.  Tlley  are  Wondi'l- Houses 
for  practical,  inexpensive 
homes  Send  silver  or  stamj^. 
M.  L.  KEITH 


:tl  .McHniffht  Bldg.,!IIInne.ipolls,MiuD. 


A  Free  Trial    Package  is   Mailed   to   Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  niainil'actiirer  of  Adani.s. 
N.  Y.,  ha.s  di.scovered  a  prooes.s  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  u.sc  of  oil.  He  call.s  it 
Towdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  i.s  required  i.s  eokl  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  .stirfacc.  \M)od,  stone  or 
l>rick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  a.s  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer.  !>.' North 
■■^t..  Adams.  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  infonnation,  sliow- 
iiiir  you  how  you  can  save  a  jiood  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


buNeedliisBGDk 


written  by  Mr.  P.  G.  L.  Hil- 
ken,  an  experienced  traveler 
who  knows  the  interest  points 
of  Europe  like  old  friends. 
He  tells  just  irltat  to  sec  and 
how  to  .sec  it  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  .Switzerland, in 
"  boiled  down  "  yet  compre- 
hensive  form  that  will  save 
you  time  and  money  in  planninir  your  tour. 
A  book  of  too  pages  and  over  200  fine  illus- 
trations sent  to  "you  for  10c.  Write  for  it 
today. 

Also  for  information  how  you  can  travel  in 
safety  and  comfort  at  reasonable  rates  on 
the  large,  modern,  one-cabin  steamers  of  the 
Haltiinore-Bremen   .Service  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd.  ^^^^ 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO.,  Gen'l  Agts.    4f^^t> 
167  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.     IC^.,^ 


pitsKed  him  from  dik-  to  anothfr  with  pol- 
ished team-work,  always  bririKinK  him  ha<k 
iiH'vitahlv  to  hi^  starting-point,  in  this 
way  they  "iioUl  up"  a  lion  in  the  open  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

At  a  hundred  jards  the  Ma>.ai  prepared 
for  action,  moving  to  the  left  and  opening 
out  in  a  wide  ere.swnt.  Keartoii  got  up 
from  his  eot,  took  tht;  maehiiie  und  tripod 
from  the  boys,  and,  flankcnl  hj-  a  pair  of 
spearmen,  mov««d  up  toward  the  Sonuili 
and  the  lion.  To  the  left  the  Ma.sai,  fif- 
teen in  number,  advanwd  in  the  tra<li- 
tional  manner,  waving  their  spears.  No 
sound  save  the  tinkling  of  the  leaders 
rattle  came  from  t  he  dark  line.  The  horse- 
men began  to  draw  off,  their  part  in  the 
drama  fini.sh<Hl.  Everything  was  going 
smoothly,  a<-eording  to  program.  Having 
noted  these  things,  the  siek  man  put  his 
eye  to  the  sights  and  oommeneed  to  turn 
the  shutter. 

Now,  here  is  a  peculiar  phenomenon  con- 
neeted  with  the  taking  of  animated  pie- 
turt's:  once  the  operator  has  his  eye  to  the 
sights,  he  seems  to  pass  into  a  state  of  mes- 
merism, losing  all  f'on.«ciousness  of  tiie 
world  about  him.  It  is  a  fact  that  an  oper- 
ator, following  the  flight  of  a  bird  coming 
directly  over  his  hea<l,  will  never  know  he 
is  falling  until  his  head  hits  the  ground. 
Even  perspective  loses  its  significance. 

Kearton  was  .so  intent  upon  his  work  that 
it  was  onlj'  the  shouts  of  two  spearmen  that 
aroused  him  to  the  fatjt  that  the  lion  had 
bolted  and  was  bounding  away  across  the 
plain.  Picking  up  his  machine,  he  took 
up  the  chase,  as  did  ail  his  men.  The 
story  continues: 

After  half  a  iriile  it  seemed  to  Kearton 
that  he  could  go  no  farther.  The  fever 
had  so  burned  away  his  strength  that  he 
was  afraid  at  e\  er.v  step  he  would  droj). 
For  some  unknown  n>ason,  the  Somali  ap- 
peared to  have  slowed  down  not  far  ahead. 
Coming  alongside  of  a  little  clump  of  brush, 
he  eased  down  to  a  walk,  completely 
"done."  The  quinin  he  had  been  taking, 
thirty  grains  a  day,  had  .so  affected  his  head, 
that  he  was  almost  deaf;  he  felt,  rather 
than  heard,  a  jwunding  on  the  earth  to  his 
left,  and  looking  up  caught  sight  of  Cole 
bearing  past,  close  in,  at  a  full  gallop. 

"Lion  in  the  bush,  Kearton!"  the  rider 
shouted,  gesticulating  toward  the  brush. 
"Lion  in  the  bu.sli!" 

"I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  right,"  .says 
Kearton,  "and  there  he  was,  sure  enough. 
He  was  crouching  under  a  scraggly  branch, 
his  tail  whipping  his  back,  and  his  mouth 
three  parts  open,  se^en  yards  awaj'.  He 
was  looking  at  me  and  growling,  and 
through  the  leaves  I  could  see  his  huge  front 
paws  dragging  l)ack  and  tearing  up  the 
earth. 

"Well,  it  was  about  as  tight  a  place  as  I 
ever  care  to  get  into.  I  daren't  look  away, 
and,  for  all  1  knew,  there  was  nobody  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  me.  I  think  I  swore — 
I  always  do  when  I  get  into  a  corner,  alt  ho 
I  am  not  ordinarily  a  profane  man.  I  know 
I  began  to  back  away  slowly,  keeping  my 
eye  on  the  chap  all  the  time.  The  troiil)le 
was  that  I  could  lia\e  no  idea  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  In  open-ground  fighting,  you 
can  always  tell  that  the  beast  isn't  going  to 
charge,  so  long  as  he  ]iounces  up  and  down 
and  ivhoofti  at  you.     That's  very  different 
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from  the  lion's  'charge,'  when  he  comes 
alone;  close  down  on  his  belly  and  at  about 
th<'  rate  of  an  express  train. 

"When  I'd  oomo  back  al)out  eight  yards, 
I  put  down  the  machine  and  began  to  turn 
the  handle.  'Kearton,'  1  said,  'either  you 
are  going  to  get  him  or  he  is  going  to  get 
you,  and  it'll  be  no  use  to  holt.'  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  fatalist,  you  know.  It's  a  queer  thing, 
tho.  I  knew  t  wasn't  turning  fast  enough, 
and  I  kept  telling  myself  so,  over  and  over; 
Init,  for  the  life  of  mo,  I  couldn't  make  my 
hand  go  faster.  I've  found  it's  always  so 
in  a  tight  placiG.  I  can  see  it  when  the  pic- 
tures are  run  through  afterward. 

"I  kept  watching  him  across  the  sights 
for  what  seemed  a  terrible  stretch  of  time. 
At  last,  from  a  little  corner  of  my  eye  T  saw 
a  line  of  black  sweeping  up.  It  was  the 
Alasai.  Of  a  sudden,  the  lion  snarled  and 
charged  out  of  the  bush.  Two  of  the  war- 
riors had  thrown  their  spears.  As  another 
struck,  the  bea-st  opened  up  with  the  full 
bat! Uproar  of  his  kind — he'd  only  been 
coughing  at  me.  Tho  Masai  ran  in  closer, 
some  of  them  throwing  more  spears,  all 
jeering  and  taunting,  trying  to  get  him 
further  into  the  open. 

"He  came  slowly  at  first,  biting  at  the 
stinging  spears,  tearing  up  the  ground  in 
monstrous  big  gashes,  and  roaring  the  roar 
that  strikes  one  in  the  chest  and  vibrates 
out  of  the  back.  Tlien  he  cliarged,  right 
into  the  thick  of  them.  I  ha\ c  it  on  the 
film,  but  it  is  silent  there  and  one  can  gain 
no  idea  at  all  of  the  awful  tumult — the 
monstrous  pandemonium  of  roaring,  growl- 
ing, yelling,  and  screaming. 

"He  was  dead  in  ten  seconds,  driven 
t  hrough  and  through  wit  h  t  he  Masai  spears, 
l)ut  not  before  he  had  l)owled  o\'er  and 
wounded  three  of  the  warriors.  I  ha\(> 
never  seen  the  like  of  that  sight  in  my  life. 
It  will  give  some  idea  of  llie  fieiveness  witii 
whicrh  they  throw  them  when  1  say  that 
one  of  the  spears  went  clear  through  the 
lion  and  through  the  thick  of  a  man's  arm 
lying  beneath." 

Aft*n-  the  fight  K(>arton  collapsed.  He 
knew  nothing  until  he  came  to  life  again  in 
camp.  But  his  camera  boys  carried  back 
in  the  little  dark  chamber  one  of  the  finest 
liou-pieture.s  ever  traced  upon  a  film. 


Ouch! — He  (pompously) — "  I  tell  my 
wife  all  I  know." 

She — "  How  delightfully  quiet  you  must 
be  at  home." — Brooklyn  Life. 


What  He  Learned. — Bacon — "What  did 
your  boy  learn  at  college?  " 

E(JBERT — "  Says. he  can't  tell  me." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  Says  it's  a  secret." 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  No;  you  know,  he  learned  the  football 
signals." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


.Accidental. — The  Snulhmi  Bironar  at- 
tributes a  severe  remark  to  Stonewall  .Jack- 
son, who  was  not  a  man  to  speak  ill  of  an- 
other man  without  strong  reasons.  At  a 
council  of  generals  early  in  the  war.  one  of 

them  remarked   that    Major  was 

wounded,  and  would  be  unable^to  perform 
a  certain  duty  for  which  he  had  been  sug- 
gested. "  Wounded  !  "  said  Jackson.  "  If 
that  is  really  so,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
by  an  accidental  discharge  of  his  duty  !  " — 
Christian    Register. 


Inter-phones — 
the  key  to  home 
convenience 


These  little  step-savers  will 
put  an  end  to  stair-climbing  in 
that  home  of  yours.     The  simple 
way,  the  easy  way,  the  modem  w^ay 
of  housekeeping.    Nothing  complicated 
simply  pushing  a  button  makes  the  connection. 

H^esTernEkcTrk  Infer  phones 

Less  than  $15.00  will  buy  a  pair  of  these  prac- 
tical little  telephones,  and  the  necessary  wire 
and  batteries.     They  cost  no  more  to  use 
than  your  door-bell.     If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  21-D,"The 
Way  of  Convenience,  "  fall  of 
helpful  hints  for  home-makers. 


ELECTRIC    COIiSPAWY 
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Miuinfacluren  of  the  7.000.000  "Bell"  Ti'lephoncs 
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Nuvv  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 


BAKER'S 


79 


is  the 


Reicldtered, 
I     >.  I'al.  Off. 


COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 


Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
cious and  healthful 


I. 


Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Est.biiJicd  1780    Dorchester,  Mass. 

rfi 


$5.00 

mail, 


Made  of 
thick  furred  gloasy 
black  dog  akina 


Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  with  mohair 
tieece  linings  fi.hfi.  Forcomioit.  appearance  and  dur- 
ability yon  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the  price.  ■  Our 
illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tanning 
of  hides  and  skins  witli  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe  and 
,nig  making;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting  ;  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN   FUR   COMPANY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

io  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
1913  Bicycle,  tl'ritf  for  sfecia!  offer. 
j     We  Ship  on  Approval  xtiihout  acent 
]  deposit,  allow  io  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

And  prepay  freight  on  every  bicycle. 
FACTORY  PRICES  on  bicycles. tires 
undries.  Do  not  ^r^vuntU  you  receive  our  cnt- 
tloi^aod  \c^'nxo\ix  unheard o/pricf  s  ^VijsX  marvelous  special p^er. 
Tires,  coaster  brake  rear  whee's.  lamps,  sundries. /r.r//'/*»-tc<rj'. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  NI72  Chicago,  III 


January  Dividends  and   Christmas 
Money  Profitably  Re-invested 

Positive  Security  —  liberal  interest  return 
without  having  to  tie  up  your  money  for  a 
long  period  of  time  is  offered  in  the 

6%  CERTIFICATES 

issued  by  this  Company. 

These  certificates  run  for  two  years  or  as 
much  longer  as  you  desire. 

They  are  withdrawable  on  demand  at  any 
time  after  two  years.  Issued  in  amounts  of 
$100  or  more.  Interest  checks  are  mailed 
promptly  January  1st  and  July  1st.  In  17 
years'  experience  there  has  never  been  a 
day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or 
in  paying  principal  when  due  or  demanded. 

Write  today  for  booklet  giving Jiill  details. 
CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE   SI'K  i:   OF   LIFE 

Plain  Proof.  -Hkmkik — "  What  niaki's 
yt)ii  think  that  he  riiarrird  for  money i"  " 

Jkssik  "  1  ha\i'  .sti'ii  th»'  ln-idc." — New 
Orltiin.s  'I'imtti-lh-mocral.  • 


Leisurely.  "  The  hired  man  f<'ll  off  the 
fiiicf  down  in  the  meadow  lot  just  now  !  " 

"  Had  lie  hit  the  ground  when  you  left?  " 
— Louii^inlle  Courier-Journal. 


Defined  Again.  -Love  is  what  makes  a 
man  sj)end  $90  on  a  diamond  ring  for  a 
girl  while  he  tries  to  keep  warm  in  last 
summer's  low-eut  shoes. —  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 


Considerate. — "  You  used  to  want  to 
hold  my  hand  before  we  were  married," 
she  complained. 

■'  I'd  like  to  now,"  said  he  easily,  "  but 
it  would  keep  you  from  your  housework, 
my  dear." — Washington  Herald. 


Superiority. — Johnnie — "  I  wish  I  eould 
be  Tommy  Jones." 

MoTHEU — ■  Why?  You  are  stronger 
than  he  is,  you  have  a  better  home,  more 
toys,  and  more  pocket  money." 

Johnnie — "  Yes,  I  know;  but  he  can 
wiggle  his  ears." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Would  He. 

("  I     am   very    fond     of    limericks." — 
Woodrow  Wilson.) 

Mr.  Wood  of  N.  J.  lived  at  Wood  Row, 
And  he'd  row  o'er  the  lake  to  see  Woodrow, 
But  if  Woodrow  some  day 
W^ere  to  ask  Wood,  now  pray  ■ 
Would  Wood  row  Woodrow  o'er  to  W^ood 
Row? 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Joe's  Dedine. — "  Joe  Tinker?  Say,  he 
ought  to  get  a  few  acres  of  land  somewhere 
and  go  to  farmin'." 

"  But  it  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that 
you  were  telling  me  you  considered  him 
one  of  the  greatest  ball  players  that  had 
ever  lived." 

"  Aw,  but  he's  went  and  joined  the  Cin- 
cinnati club  since  then.  He's  saw  his  best 
days. ' ' — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


War  Alarm. — Little  Tommy,  at  the 
"  movies,"  saw  a  tribe  of  Indians  painting 
their  faces,  and  asked  his  mother  the  signi- 
ficance of  this. 

"  Indians,"  his  mother  answered,  "  al- 
ways paint  their  faces  before  going  on  the 
warpath — before  scalping  and  tomahawk- 
ing and  murdering." 

The  next  evening,  after  dinner,  as  the 
mother  entertained  in  the  parlor  her 
daughter's  young  man,  Tommy  rushed 
downstairs  wide-eyed  with  fright. 

"  Come  on,  mother,"  he  cried.  "  Let's 
get  out  of  this  quick  !  Sister  is  going  on 
the  warpath  !  " — Sa7i  Francisco  Chronicle. 


arm  Mortgages 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $3,'>0,000.00 

Send  foi-  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and 
list  of  offerings  Interest  and  principal 
collected  free.  Highest  references.  Clients 
in  32  States.     Established  in  1883 


L.J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D. 


MINNESOTA  has  a  home  for  you.  Good  land  at  low 
prices.  Literature  giving:  information  about  soil,  climate, 
price  of  land,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  H.  J.  Maifleld! 
Commlsslaner  u{  Immigration,  Room 'J:{-.!,  State  Capitol,  St.  Taiil, 
Minnesota. 


Everybody's  Flower 
— The  Gladiolus 

I  call  it  tills  becuusc  it  will  frrow  for  every- 
body and  i^  loved  by  everybody  who  grows 
it.  I  ask  you  to  give  it  a  trial  this  year, 
because  I  know  you  will  enjoy  it  so  — will 
learn  to  love  it  as  I  do.  I  have  grown  more 
than  25,000  varieties  and  from  these  I  have 
chosen  tlie  very  best  and  made  them  into 
special  collections. 

My  New  Catalog  Will  Delight  You 

It  tells  all  about  these  collections  and 
contains  a  price  list  of  the  choicest  named 
varieties.  It  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in  nat- 
ural colors.  It  tells  just  how  to  grow  the 
Gladiolus.  I  will  send  this  little  book  free 
if  you  will  write  for  it  at  once. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,   Meadowvale  Fannt 
Box  131,    Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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^  j^^'HowYouCaoDouble^ 

^  YOUR  Poultry  Profiti 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

does  not  worry  those  who  have  a  few  laying  hens,  for  the 
reason  that  they  can  produce  eg£s  at  20c  per  dozen  in 
winter  and  sell  them  at  65c.  L«arn  how  to  pick  out  the 
laying  hens  from  the  drones,  and  other  valuable  facts  re- 
garding egg  production  by  learning  the  Potter  Secret. 

American  Poultry  Journal 

the  one  great  poultry  paper  of  America,  endoi^es  this 
system.  American  Poultry  Journal  is  the  oldest,  largest 
and  best.  Published  monthly;  contains  from  80  to  252 
pages;  profusely  illustrated.  Full  page  illustrations  of 
<  prize  winning  birds  in  colors  the  talk  of  poultrydom. 

$1    C(\    buys  a  copy  of  the  Potter  Book  (cloth  bound) 
M..O\J    and    American  Poultry    Journal    one     year. 
Canadian  subscribers  add  25e  for  postage;  foreign  50c 

Get  a  copy  of  American  Poultry  Journal  from  your  news-  . 
dealer  today.  10c,  or  send  25c   for  a  3-raonths  trial  sub- 
scription and  copy  of  book  "Profitable  Poultry  Pointers." 
American  Poultnr  Journal  Pub.  Co..  SSOF  So.  Ourtom  SI.,   Chicago,  IIL 


SEND  ^i%  Big  FREE  Poultry  Book 


Cyphers  Company  Year  book    for  1913, 
EgK  Produition,"  8urp;is.'*e3  all  previous 
issues.     Broader,    more    c<miplete.     Full 
of  new  and  helpful   inforiiiHtion,     Write 
now  for  your  copy  and  learn  about 

INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 

— World's  Standard  Poultry  Equipment. 
Be  prepared  for  1913— the  year  of  high 
prices  and  big  profits  Cyphers  Incu- 

bator Co..  Dept.  16*2.  Ruffalo,  N.  T. 


*  Proatable    Poultry    and 


CYPHERS 


29209 


More  Chicks.  Larger,  Stronger. 


28  points  of  excellence  make  the  Automfltic  Queen 
best  at  any  price.  Save  $10  to  $1'.!.  Built  for  25 
years'  service.  Branches  for  quick  delivery  la  ex- 
treme East  or  West.  Big  practical  Poultry  Galda 
and  Catalog  free.    Address 


Qaeen  Inc.  Co. 
Pratt  Food  Co  , 


Box  172,  Lineola,  Heb. 
Eastern  Dlst'r.  PhllA..  Pa. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

mnd  Almana«'or  1913  h&s  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  ftU 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incnbntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  buildthem.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chiikendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15«. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box    904    Freeport,   lU. 


55 BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Duck*, 
Qeese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies.  aLid  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubatcjr  t^atalog  and  Price  List 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  •Mfl.  Mankato.  MiriH. 
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THE    LITEIMKY    DIGEST 
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Warwithturkey. 

'Tvvas  bulbar,  and  the  ferdinaiul 

Did  sorb  and  balkan  with  the  greek. 

Ailfiicndly  was  the  bordedand. 
The  {jreat  idea  outpeek. 

'■  Beware  the  warwithturk,  my  son; 

The  plagne  that  kills,  the  pain  that  racks; 
Heware  the  turkey  bird,  and  shun 

The  sultan's  afterwhacks." 

He  took  byzantium  in  hand, 

Long  time  the  moslem  foe  he  sought. 
So  rested  he  by  the  musketree, 

.Vnd  inosqued  awhile  in  thought. 

And  as  tehatalja  lines  he'd  russ. 

The  warwithturk,  all  tired  of  strife, 
Seutaried  through  the  Bosphorus, 

And  islamed  for  his  life. 

One,  two  !  One,  two  !  And  right  on  through 

Byzantium  like  brie-a-brae, 
He  did  his  work,  and  licked  the  turk. 

And  montenegrode  back. 

"  And  hast  thou  slain  the  warwithturk? 

Come  to  my  arms,  by  allied  four, 
Hellenic  greece  !     Give  me  a  piece  !  " 

Now  austria  doth  roar. 

'Twas  bulgar,  and  the  ferdinand 
Did  serb  and  balkan  with  the  greek. 

All  friendly  was  the  borderland, 
The  great  idea  outpeek. 

—Lift. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


W.\SHlNGTON 

.January  3. — Senator  .1.  W.  Bailey  of  Texas  re- 
signs. 

.lanuary  6. — The  Supreme  Court,  deciding  the 
so-called  Patten  cotton-pool  case,  holds  that 
a  corner  in  any  commodity  that  enters  into 
general  use  or  is  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  ts  a  criminal  offense  xmder  the  Sher- 
man Law,  and  that  James  A.  Patten,  tlie 
Chicago  financier,  miust  stand  trial  on  an  in- 
dictment returned  against  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejects  the  plan  of  the 
Union  Pacific  corporation  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  Pacific- Northern  Pacific  merger. 

January  7. — The  resignation  of  Powell  Clayton 
as  RepubUcan  National  Committeeman  from 
Arkansas  after  forty  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice is  received  by  Chairman  Charles  D. 
HiUes. 

General 

January  3. — Bail  for  31  of  the  men  convicted 
in  the  dynamite-con.«piracy  case  at  Indianaiio- 
lis  is  granted  when  appeal  proceedings  are 
begun. 

Congressman  William  Wedemeyer.  of  the  Sec- 
ond Michigan  district,  commits  suicide  while 
temporarily  insane  by  jumping  overboard  en 
route  from  Panama  to  New  York. 

Roswell  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  dies  at  his  home  in  New  York. 

January  4. — President  Taft  speaks  at  a  ban- 
quet of  New  York  Republican  clubs,  on  the 
future  of  the  party. 

R.  M.  .Johnson,  a  Houston  editor,  is  appointed 
United  States  Senator  from  Texas,  to  succeed 
J.  W.  Bailey,  resigned. 

January  6. — J.  N.  Heiskell,  a  Little  Rock  edi- 
tor, is  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Jeff  Davis 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

January  7. — The  oil  steamer  Rnserrans  is  ^v^ecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
31  of  the  crew  of  35  are  lost. 

-lanuary  9. — Colonel  Roosevelt  declares  himself 
opposed  to  a  combination  of  the  Progressive 
and  Republican  parties  proposed  by  Frank 
A.  Mimsey. 


Burpee's  Annual  for  1913 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing.  The  first  edition  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
copies  will  soon  be  distributed.  As  usual  it  is  sent  unsolicited  only  to  "  Customers 
of  Record."  We  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  mail  a  copy  immediately  upon  appli- 
cation (a  postal  card  will  do)  to  everyone  who  appreciates  QUALITY  IN  SeEX)S. 

This  Silent  Salesman  (and  we  employ  no  "  talking"  salesmen  to  solicit 
orders)  tells  the  plain  truth  about  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown.  Besides 
colored  plates  of  Burpee-Specialties,  this  bright  book  of  180  pages  shows  hundreds 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers,  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.   It  is  almost  indispensable  to  all  who  garden  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  "  House  of  Burpee  "  is  known  the  world  over  not  only  as  ElXPERTS 
IN  Sweet  Peas  but  also  as  Seed  Specialists.  No  other  American  firm  has 
ever  introduced  so  many  novelties  of  sterling  value, —  and  no  other  growers 
supply  seeds  annually  direct  to  so  many  planters.  It  might  be  to  your  interest 
to  read  THE  BuRPEE-AnNUAL.  It  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  post-card 
to  send  us  your  address,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  We  never 
annoy  applicants  with  "  follow-up"  letters  ! 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?      If  so,  kindly  write  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  PhOadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
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Gregory  Vegetables  Win 


lOc 


You  will  win  next  fall  by  grow- 
ing these,  sent  postpaid  for  only 
Kdtnand'a  Beet,  Crosby  Sweet  Corn. 
Mammoth  Butter  Lettuce,  Earliest 
J  Scarlet  Radish,  Spinach  Swiss  Chard, 
also  Gregory's  Famous  Hubbard  , 
Squash. 

6  Large  Packets  of  Choicest  Seedsfor  10c  j 

^Fine  Catalog  Free  ^ 

Describes  the  best  vegetable, 
field  aod  flower  seeds.  Gives 
honest  prices  for  "Honest 
Seeds."     Write  for  it  to-day. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 


r.<vA223EI<ii  St.  Mirblehaad,  Mais. 


rm. 


FERRY'S  SEEDS 


Ferry's  Seeds  prove  their  worth  at 
harvest  time.    After  over  fifty  years 
of  success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere. 
Your    dealer    sells    them. 
1913  Seed  Annual  free  on 
request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

DCTROIT,  MICH. 


^/TKUE 


SEEDS 


are  constantly  getting  better. 

Plant  them  for  best   returns 

from  garden  and  farm.  Our  own 

farms  and   trial   grounds   prove 

the  merit  of  our  seeds  every  year. 

Vou  will  like  results  they  give  in 

your  garden. 

Liberal  Seed  Collection  lOe 

Croaby's  Beet,  Crisp-as-Ice  Lettuce  and  Pearl 
_  Radish  are  three  of  our  choicest  vegetable  speciiil- 
ties.  Top-Notch  Climbing  Nasturtinms  and  Spencer 
Seedling  Sweet  Peas  surpass  all  others  of  their  kind. 
Five  liberal  packets    "True  Blue"    Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  10c  postpaid. 

Beautiful  Catalogue  FREE 

Descril>es  and  illustrates  all  that  is  good 
in  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds.    Helps 
gardeners  do   the   tight   thing.      Write 
for  it  to-day. 

THEUVINGSTONSEEDCO. 

814  High  St..  Columbiu,  Ohio    ^ 


Rosesy  Plants,  Seeds, 

Itulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 

by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
factiongTiaran- 
teed.  59  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Fruit  and  Or- 
namental 
^     ,  Trees.    130 

acres,  60  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown.  47 
greenhouses  of  Paluis,  Ferns,  It»^eonias.  Gera- 
niums, etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas. 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
168-Paee  Cataloe  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box68,Painesville,Ohio 


Plant  Stokes*  Seeds  at  My  Expense 

I  will  send  five  lo-cent  packets  of  seed?;,  credit 
slip  fur  25  cents  on  next  order  and  1913  catalog — 
all  for  25  cents.    Here  is  the  list: 
Lettuce -Big  Boston.  Greatest  heading  kind. 
Radish — Scarlet  Globe.    Re.idy  in  »o  days. 

^        .^Tomato — Bonny  Best.  Earliest;  productive. 

O  C<  d5j-^"«''»~Stokes'  Standard.    Many  colors. 

Pansies— Stokes'  Standard.  Finest  French. 
Mail  25  cents  at  my  risk  and  get  seeds,  credit 
slip    and    catalog.     Cataloe    alone,  FREE. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES.  DepL  136,  219  Market  St.  Phfladelphia.  Pa. 


Vick's 


(iardea 
and  Floral 


Guide 


FOB  1913  IS  BEADY 


Larger  and  better  than  ever.  Several  splendid  new 
varieties.  For  64  years  the  leading  authority  on  Vege- 
table, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  You 
need  it  before  you  decide  what  kinds  to  plant. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.    It  is  free, 

JAMES  VICITS  SONS.  Bocbester.  N.  Y. 

X'l   Stone  Street.  The  Flower  City. 


ABE  iron  nvTERE vTEn  nv  i>oc«vr 

Send  for  a  free  sample  copy  The  Sports- 
'  men's  Review  ;  contains  many  interesting 

articles  about  dogs  and  hnnting.  Also  full 
information  about  Hochwalt's  Book  "Dogcraft." 
WriteSrOBTSSEK'S  BE>'I£W,  288  BnUer  Blds.^loetmB*tl,0. 


HILL'S  EVERGREENS 
Make  Homes  Beautiful 


A  little  money, wisely  invested 
in  thrifty    evergreens,  trans- 
forms an  ordinary  place  into 
one  of  rare  beauty,  taste,  ele- 
gance. We  ?i.\^  specialists,  not 
only  in  growing  but  planning 
artistic  effects.    Established 
56  years.  Largest  and  choic- 
est   selection     in    America. 
Prices  lowest — quality  con- 
sidered.   Don't  risk  failure. 
HilTs  Free  Evergreen  Book 
will  help  you,  and ourexpert 
advice  is  free.     Write  today 
for  Ixjok  illustrated  in  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Incorporated 

Everrireen  Special  sis      263  Cedar  Street,  Dnndec,  III. 


UH 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


Juuuar>   1^,  l'.'l;i 


Tra\'cl  ond  r>evSr»rr  Directori)       C  ki  >  5  i  r  i  c  0    e  o  I  u  1 11  n  ^ 


\Ve-.t  Ir  ,ii'-.  li.i  niii.,ia  and 
the  ."ii'^iia-tli  .Main, 

7  CRUISES  by  S.  S.  Vic- 
ti'iiiLuise  and  tlie  S.  S. 
M  Itke  during  Jan.,  Feb., 
Mdr.  and  Apt. 


S.  S.  CINCINNATI 

(17,000  Ton^)  n)  day-,  from 
New  York  Feb  i>t.  j.  riiises 
trDin  New  Orleaii>i,  Jail  23, 
Feb.  10,  by  S  S.  Kronprinz- 
essin  Cecdie. 

Weekly  Tours 

to  JAMAICA  and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Cuba, Hayti,Colombia,Co>ta  Rica 

by  "PKI.NZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 


Write  for  full  in  formation 

Hamburg-American   Line 

I-4S  Broadway.  New  Yorl 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Riviera  and  Pyrenees  Feb.  19.  Italy  and 
Riviera  Mar.  5.  Spain  and  Portugal 
Apr.  25.  Antomobile  Tours  Apr., 
June,  July.  Tours  to  British  Isles, North 
Cape,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  Italy 
May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Short  Tour  Feb.  19.   Long  Tour  Mar.  lr>. 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry   Blossom  Tour  Mar.  15. 
AroDod  the  World  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
South  America  Feb.  8,  22. 

Se  lid  for  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  and  Whitcomb  Co. 

Bvi.u.11.  Niw  V..ili.  Philmlilphia.  C'hii-a^o 


EGYPT-ITALY 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

via  SAN  FRANClSCO,AUSTRALIA.CEYLON,elc 
tCnn  1st  CABIN- 2nd  CABIN  d»Q7C 
^OUU  (STOP-OVERS)  Jpj/D 

SYDNEY  SHORT  LINE 

The  pleasantest  and  most  comfortable 
route  Summer  or  Winter.  19  DAYS,  San 
Francisco  to  Sydney,  via  HONOLULU  and 
SAMOA.  Splendid  tivin-screw  (10.000  tons* 
steamers  "SIERRA,"  "SONOMA"  and 
■■VENTURA." 

$110  HonoluluClr."!,Ta7f)Syilney$300 

Sailinesevt»rv  two  wepks:  Jan.'iS.  Feb.  11.  25, 
Mar.  11.  W  rite  or  wire  IsOVV  lor  berths. 
Send  for  folder. 

0CF..\S1C  STE.IMSHIP  COMP.tNT 
673  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  high  jrade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  THE  ORIENT  in  Feb., 
March  and  April,  $650  upward.  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPE.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings." a  booklet  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  sailings  for  all  lines. 
The  Eager  Tonrs,  308  \ .  Charles  <4t.,  Baltimore.  Ud. 


AIXlESBAIp 

^  THFQUHNof  RESIDENCtS 


i^  \  XV'*"^'^.^  hour*  from  A 

H  \\t^^    >  Pari,  on  the  U 

lif  \\  i^^^  '  "na'"  line  to  uJ 

▼  ^    *^r        Italy  of  the  ^ 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

CHmntic  and  water  cure 
station  of  the  first  order. 
.Splendid  hotels  and  com- 
fortable pensions.  Head- 
quarters for  the  famous 
automobile  trips  of    the 

Route  des  Alpes 

and  the  excursion  to  Gre- 
noble and  Grande  Char- 
treuse. Descriptive  pam- 
phlets and  information 
from 

P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 
281  Fifth  Avenue 
New  'Vork 


PLMTPUMXPLMXPLM 


p?  University  Travel 

UK  .^Ii;i)lTKRKANKAN 
THK  NILE 

i'.\m:stine 

GUKKCt 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March. 
Chartered  yacht  on  the  Nile. 
Our  own  yacht  Atlutia  in  Greece. 
Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 
Send  for  illustrated  announcement. 
BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 
New  Vork  Office  225  Fifth  Ave. 

Parties  Bailing 
every  month 
Januar.v  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best   raanagemeDt.    best   testimonialB,  and 

the  lowest  prices  iu  the  World. 

TEMPLE   TOUKS,  8  Beacon  Street    Boston.  Mass. 


Europe 


Orient 


I895-THEB0YDT0URS-I9I3 

30  Clarendon  PL.lJlooni  field,  N.J. 

SPAIN.  IT.\LY,  NORWAY,  RUSSIA 
FOR    DISCRIMINATING   TRAVELERS 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32od  Seaion — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAl.NE  TOURS.    GLENS  FALLS,  N.  T. 


Europe  viaMeditenfaneanS!",',r,"*y 

1.5th  year.  Select  spring  and  sumrner  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  ivith  iiuifis. 
Johnson  Toars,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

April  12  to  Naples.  Other  sailings  June 
and  J  uly.  E.W.Van  Dasen,  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 

^l-J-_ -^OCJtJT     ■TF^/^'ve.L     £,    -TOURS       I  fS* 


lS>VEDEN  AND  DENMARK  i 

SCANDIIN/WI/Xrs  TRAVEL  BCIREACI 

:S  BFCOADWAy,  GEr.("L.ACENCy.  NEWyORK  CIT]» 


For 
Winter  Trip 


BERMUDA 


Acharmlnc  little  island  world.  onl.\  48  hours 
from  New  York.  Climate  mild  but  invigor- 
ating. Superb  driving,  saddle  riding,  golf, 
tennis,  .vachting,  anJ  sea  batliing. 

well  known  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

provides  true  comfort  in  full  measure: 
modern  service  throughout,  including  elec- 
tric light,  telephones,  grill  room,  tiled 
swimming  pool.    Open  December  to  May. 

Howe  &  Tworoger,  Mgrs.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEVS 

PATENTS  IHAT  PRorECTANU  PAY. 
Advice  and  l«><>lc<  tree      Highest  relrrences. 

lii-^t  rc>uU-.   1''  I        f     '  '.rid  sketch 

or  riiodi-i  1..1  1 1  :         .   K.  CoLB- 

MAN,  l'.»l.  l.av. ;.  li      I    •■       1  .iit;lcin,  U.C. 

~IU1AS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  paients  procured  tliroueh  me.  3  books 
with  list  'JUU  inventions  wanted  sent  iree. 
Per.soiial  Services.  I  (jet  i>atent  or  no  lee. 
R.  l!.l>wen.4DOwen  Hldg.VVashmeton.n.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Fac^Tabout 
Frizes,  Keuuirds,  Inventions  H'anted,  etc. 
Scad  10  els.  ]Mi^tagc  for  valuable  books. 

R.S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.  Washington,  D.C.  Established  1866 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book. "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  ITi-p.Cuide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VKOOMA.N,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HO.MESEEKERSOF LIMITED  MEANS 
and  little  experience  are  making  ^50  to  J300 
an  acre  from  poultry,  fruit  and  general  farm- 
ing in  the  .'south.  $10  to  J;)0  an  acre  buys  ex- 
cellent farms.  The  Southern  Railway  Lines 
will  find  a  suitable  location.  The  ■■Southern 
Field"  magazine  free.  M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Room  57,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA 

An  empire  of  fertile  lands,  in  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops 
annually.    Write  tor  attractive  literature. 
J.  A.  PRIDE,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Suite  No.  :i6l  Norfolk,  Virginia 


I>E  L.VNI),  FLORIDA.  Healthful, 
beautiful,  progressive.  An  ideal  winter  re- 
sort; best  all  year  'round  town.  Information 
and  descriptive  literature  from  Secretary, 
Business  League,  De  Land,  Florida. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY or  CLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway, New  York. 


BUSINESS     OFFOK  I  UNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Seiidbkctcli  for  free  report  as  ti> 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WH.AT 
1(J  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  Iree.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  I'at- 
cnls  secuicd  by  us  advertised  tree  m  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 

WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  Sparc  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  prool  and 
swom'Statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co., 
S36  Pease  BIdg.,  Michigan  St,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

WE~WILL  PAY  YOU  $130.00  to  djs- 
tribute  religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity. Sixty  days'  work.  E.xperience 
not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Oppor- 
tunity for  promotion.  Spare  time  may 
be  used.  INTERNATIONAL  BIBLE 
PRESS.  1060  Arch  St..  Phila. 

"ty  pew  riter'"  bargains" 

LARGK.ST  STOCK  OK  TYPEWRITERS 

in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  l 
.Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  j  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applyingreiit 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  term-. 
Write  for  Catalog  1'25.  Typewriter  F.mponuni 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

MORTGAGES 


( 


FIRST  mort(;ages  netting  6% 

FOR  SALE,  $.500  upward.  Solid  city  re-il 
estate  security,  conservatively  appraised. 
Titles  insured.  Write  CITY  INVEST- 
MENT  CO.,  Adantic  City,  N   JL 

COINS.    STAMPST  ETC. 

RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
Premium  list  10c.  Large  retail  list  ot  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc., 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  —  10c.  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dept,   L,  32    East   23d   Street,   N.  w   York. 


English  Grammar  Simiplif ied 

"Fernald's  Working  Grammar 
of    the    English    Language." 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 

it  is  clear,  concise,  satisfying." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Direct  statement —not  "  inducrive  method  "  used. 

The pttrefy  conventional  in  grammar  laid  aside. 

The  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented  as   English  —  a  grand  world-language. 

"Originality  of  treatment  is  interesting."— .fi7(^«/(?  News. 
"Excellent  for  students  out  of  as  well  as  in  school." — Phila.  Inquirtr. 
"Practical,  simple,  comprehensive." — Prof.  Hunt,  Princeton  University. 
ISiiio,  Cloth,  341  pp.     $1.50,  net:  by  mail,  91.04 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-6  East  23d  Street.  New  York 


Just  the 
Grammar 
You  Have 

Wanted 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


WIT/^I    CD'G  E.NJOTABLE 

IV^  V»J-IliI\  ij  TOl'RS  U>*th  YEAR) 
Continental  Europe,    Scandinavia,    British  Isles 

Small  parties, superior  accommodations, many 
delightful  features.  .Special  tours  planned  on 
request.  Send  for  J'onr  Book. 

Kt'GLER  TOURS       -     5  4th  Ave.,  t'iooinnati,  Ohio 


CI  ID  n  DC  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours? 
PMISIJ  rr  They     cover     tluee     distinct 

kWIIWI    fc-gradesof  travel,  .*-JS5  and  up. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  Boston 


PANAMA,  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Small   Private  Party,    Sail  Febiuary.   Seven 
weeks.   Unusual   opportunity  to  see  canal. 
First  class  in  e\ery  particular. 
MRS.  FLETOHKIt,   Stoneleigh  Court,  Wash.,  D.C. 


Persoiially    Condiictert    Piirlies  in 

Mav.  .ill lie  .-iiMl  July  to  I  lie 
C«H»ITI.\'K.\T  A.VII  Itl(ITI8ll   ISI.ES 
i\'OKW.*Y,  SIVKUKX  &  »E.\.lIAKIi 

SEND  FOR    ITINERARIES. 
JVe  have  unequalled  facilities  for  bookittg 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
JVew  Vork  or  Boston.     Write  for  atiy  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

George  E.  Mabstekb 

248  Washington  St  .  Boston    31  W.  30th  St  ,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring  Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.  Small  parties. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOUKS 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

306  Washington  St,,  Boston 
Boston       New  York     Phila.     Chicago 


TRAVEL  WITH   DUNNING 

EUROPE— all  routes  at  frequent  date*. 
GYPT&  Palestii>e— Every  month  until  Ju  y 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  Zurich. 
Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  than  of- 
ficial prices.  Japan,  Chinaand  Around 
the  AVorld .  March  (short),  Sept.  and  Nov. 
(long).  MToior  tours  and  Independent  travel. 
Individual  arrangements  for  individual  needs 

H.   W.   DU.\i>IIIVG  &  ('O. 
102  Con^rpgational  House     -    -    •     Boston.  >lo»«. 
SpreoUles-Oall   Kill?.         .....     8ati  Knim'lvio 

YOU  KNOW  A  MAN  who  has  Kidney 
Trouble  (many  have),  tell  him  of  FA\- 
WOOD  HOT  SPRINGS  in  NEW  MK.X- 
ICO.  'Twill  benefit  him  and  make  a  friend 
for  you.     Booklet.    T.  C.  McDERMOTT. 

EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  GREECE,  Feb.  1.5-Apiil  j:.. 
Small  select  party   conducted  by  Professor  LiWi.v 
Tliorough,  leisurely    luxurious,      Sunnner  tours  t-. 
F.ITROPE.     dsaniiers  wanted. 
LIBBY  TRAYEL  CLUB     -      SPARTiNBURO.  S    r. 


'lU.  JAfTT-TnAL  JKAJ.  JAiU.  JIUU.  l^ja-mJCCrru\.K  fnwTTTVfH  7/vu  /run-m^ 
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OF      THE       DAY 


THE  "MONEY-TRUST"  ADMISSIONS 


THE  r MONEY  TRUST"  has  not  only  walked  calmly 
into  the  open  and  acknowledged  its  existence,  but  it 
has  even  admitted,  by  implication,  that  it  may  require 
regulation.  Such  at  least  is  the 
view  many  papers  take  of  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Baker  before  the 
Pujo  Investigating  Committee. 
Mr.  Baker,  whose  dominance 
in  the  world  of  finance  is  said 
to  be  second  only  to  that  of  his 
friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Morgan, 
conceded,  at  the  end  of  two 
days  of  questioning  by  Mr. 
Untermyer,  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  control  of  credit 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  "has 
gone  about  far  enough;"  that 
I' if  it  got  into  bad  hands  it 
would  be  very  bad;"  that 
safety  in  the  present  situation 
lies  very  much  in  the  personnel 
of  the  few  men  who  control; 
and  that  this  is  "not  entirely" 
a  comfortable  situation  for  a 
great  country  to  be  in. 

:'The  'Money  Trust'  has 
surrendered,"  exclaims  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which 
argues  that  after  such  testi- 
mony it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  money  power  to  oppose 
remedial  legislation  with  the 
plea  that  things  are  well 
enough  as  they  are.  Mr.  Ba- 
ker's "very  candid  and  pa- 
triotic admission,"  continues 
The  Republican,  "puts  an  end 
to  the  discussion  whether  a 
Money  Trust'  threatens  the 
country,"  and  "  points  the  way 

more  unmistakably  toward  the  need  of  legislation  which  may  in- 
telligently, conservatively  emancipate  the  nation  from  the  dan- 


Cpyrighted  hy  Pach  Br.is.,  Mow  T.ik. 

"  I  THINK  IT  HAS  GONE  ABOUT  FAR  ENOUGH." 

That  is  the  view  of  financial  concentration  exprest  by  George  F. 
Baker.  Chairman  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  who  is  said 
to  wield  a  power  in  the  financial  world  second  only  to  Mr.  Morgan's. 


gers  inherent  in  any  private  financial  oligarchy,  however  con- 
scientious and  well-intentioned  it  may  be."  Even  so  conserva. 
tive  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Times  remarks  that  "the  country 

had  already  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  which  Mr.  Baker 
avows,  and  which,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  the  sys- 
tem will  not  oppose,  that  con- 
centration has  gone  far  enough, 
and  that  a  change  of  system  is 
necessary."  This  concentra- 
tion, declares  the  Louisville 
Post,  "is  a  menace  to  the 
country  to-day;  a  menace  to 
popular  government;  a  menace 
to  industrial  progress;  a  men- 
ace to  financial  stability." 

The  admissions  which  made 
the  whole  country  instantly 
alert  and  attentive  occurred 
in  the  following  dialog  be- 
tween Mr.  Untermyer  and  Mr. 
Baker: 

Q.  ."Is  there  any  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  of 
late  years  a  vast  and  growing 
concentration  of  credit  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men?" 

A.  "Well,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  money  that  has 
come  together  here,  more  or 
less  concentrated." 

Q.  "I  suppose  you  would 
see  no  harm  in  having  the  con- 
trol of  credit,  as  represented 
by  the  control  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  still  further 
concentrated?  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  dangerous?" 

A.  "I  think  it  has  gone 
about  far  enough." 

Q.  "You  think  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  go  further?" 

A.  "It  might  not  be  danger- 
ous, but  still  it  has  gone  about 
far  enough.    In  good  hands,  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  do  any 
harm.    If  it  got  into  bad  hands  it  would  be  verj^  bad." 
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Q.  '"If  it  got  into  l>iul  i  \M)iil(i  wrut-k  tho  country?" 

A.   "  Yws;   but  I  do  not  '  i  c-ould  got  into  bad  hands." 

y.  "  You  admit  that  if  thfs  t'onwntration  to  the  point  to  which 
It  I  l>y  a;»y  accident  to  get  into  bad  hands  it 

wt>'.  itry'.'" 

A.  "1  can  not  imagine  such  a  situation." 

Q.  "1  thought  you  said  so." 

A.  "1  said  it  would  be  bad.  But  1  do  not  think  it  would 
wreck  the  country.  1  don't  think  bad  hands  could  manage  it. 
They  could  not  retain  the  deposits  or  the  swurities.     If " 

Q.  "I  am  not  speaking  of  incompetent  hands.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  this  power  in  the  hands  of  men  very  ambitious  and  not 
overscrupulous.     You  see  the  peril  in  that,  do  you  not?" 

A.  "Yes." 

Q.  "So  that  the  safety  of  the  country  lies  in  the  personnel 
of  the  men?" 

A.  "Very  much." 

Q.  "Do  you  think  that  is  a  copifortable  situation  for  a  great 
country  to  be  in?" 

A.  "Not  entirely." 

Just  prior  to  this  Mr.  Baker  had  said  that  he  did  not  think 
a  money  trust  e.xisted;  that  he  did  not  know,  in  fact,  what  a 
money  trust  was.  This  drew 
from  Mr.  Untermyer  the  follow- 
ing definition: 


/^  ■  ^-^ 


"Suppose  we  define  a  money 
trust  as  an  established  identity 
and  community  of  interest  be- 
tween a  few  leaders  of  finance, 
which  has  been  created  and  is 
held  together  through  stock- 
holdings, interlocking  director- 
ates, and  other  forms  of  domina- 
tion over  banks,  trust  companies, 
railroads,  public  service  and  in- 
dustrial corporations,  and  which 
has  resulted  in  vast  and  grow- 
ing concentration  and  control  of 
money  and  credit  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  few  men." 

• 

Mr.  Baker's  testimony,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  New  York 
World's  Washington  correspond- 
ent, also  revealed  the  fact  that 
"no  great  enterprise  can  go  for- 
ward successfully  in  this  country 
imless  the  men  at  the  helm  have 
the  confidence  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  his  associates."  To  bring  out  this  idea  that  a  few  financiers 
practicallj^  hold  a  veto  power  over  American  industry,  he  quotes 
and  summarizes  the-  following  passages  from  the  Untermyer- 
Baker  dialog: 

"  'What  would  happen  to  the  man  who  might  desire  credit 
and  who  had  displeased  or  lost  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  his  firm?' 

"  'I  never  heard  the  question  put  that  way  before,  and  I  can 
not  say.' 

"  'Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
finance  any  corporation  of  size?  Will  you  name  a  transaction 
in  the  last  ten  j^ears  which  amounted  to  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  which  Morgan  &  Co.,  First  National  Bank,  Speyer  &  Co., 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co  , 
Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Company,  or  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  did  not  have  a  hand?'  Mr.  Untermyer  asked. 

"Mr.  Baker  said  he  could  not  think  of  any  at  the  time,  but 
would  try  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  such  transactions 

"Mr.  Untermyer  then  traced  the  relationship  between  the 
domination  by  directorships  and  the  flotation  of  bonds.  He 
showed  that  during  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Baker 
have  floated  jointly  $1,368,258,000  of  bonds,  and  that  in  every 
case  the  corporation  thereby  came  under  the  domination  of  the 
bankers.  These  represent  but  a  portion  of  the  bond  issues 
in  which  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  First  National  Bank  have 
assisted.  They  have  also  had  an  allotment  of  all  the  issues  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Speyer  &  Co.,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  the  First 


National    Bank    of   Chicago,  the  Chicago    Trust  and  Savings 
Comjjany,  and  the  National  City  Bank,  and  Kidder,  Peabody 

&  Co 

"Mr.  Untermyer  questioned  the  witness  concerning  the 
ethir-s  of  bankers  as  evidenced  in  their  relations  to  concerns 
which  they  had  floated.  He  showed  that  it  would  be  impos.sible 
for  a  concern  like  Morgan  &  Co.  or  the  First  National  Bank 
to  finance  a  corporation  that  might  be  a  future  competitor  of 
one  of  their  corporations  unless  they  retained  the  power  of  keep- 
ing the  competitive  feature  in  a  potential  condition  only  and  not 
allowing  it  to  become  active. 

"The  purpose  of  his  argument  was  to  prove  that  competition 
is  dead  and  never  will  be  revived  while  the  present  group  of 
bankers  have  a  strangle  hold  on  business.  All  his  questions  were 
calculated  to  show  that  laws  might  be  made  to  enforce  com- 
petition, but  that  there  could  be  no  real  competition  so  long 
as  competing  firms  must  be  born  in  unfriendly  homes. 

"  'Have  you  ever  assisted  Morgan  &  Co.  in  financing  enter- 
prises that  competed  with  those  they  had  already  brought  out? ' 
Mr.  Untermyer  asked. 

"  'I  do  not  remember  any.' 

"  'Is  it  good  banking  ethics  for  a  house  running  a  corporation 
under  a  voting   trust  to  bring  out  securities  for  a  new  com- 

petitor? ' 

"  '1  do  not  know.' 
"  'For  instance,  could  Morgan 
finance  a  real  competitor  for  the 
Steel  Trust?' 

''  'I  do  not  think  so.'  !! 

All  that  has  been  brought  out, 
remarks  the  Fort  Worth  Record, 
may  not  prove  that  there  is  a 
"Money  Trust"  in  any  sense 
which  violates  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law;  but  it  does  "abun- 
dantly establish"  the  existence 
of  a  dangerous  concentration  of 
control  over  credits,  and  it  "pre- 
sents the  incoming  Administra- 
tion with  another  problem  of  vast 
proportion  and  delicate  relation." 
That  no  one  is  more  conscious 
of  this  fact  than  the  President- 
elect may  be  inferred  from  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago — passages  which  are 
said  to  have  caused  much  per- 
turbation in  Wall  Street.  In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  plea  for 
the  business  community's  cooperation  in  his  reform  program, 
he  made  the  following  remarks,  which  throw  a  bright  light  on 
the  attitude  of  the  next  Administration  toward  this  problem: 

' '  You  must  put  the  credit  of.  this  country  at  the  disposal  of 
everybody  upon  equal  terms.  Now,  I  am  not  entering  into  an 
indictment  against  the  banking  methods  of  this  country.  The 
banking  system  of  this  country  does  not  need  to  be  indicted. 
It  is  convicted.  1  am  not  aware  of  having  a  single  indictment 
in  my  thought  against  any  class  of  my  fellow-citizens;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  from  tilings  said  under  oath  that  there  are 
inner  circles  and  outer  circles  of  credit  in  this  country.  There 
are  regions  of  chilly  exclusion,  and  there  are  regions  of  warm 
inclusion.  You  can  not  get  into  the  game  in  some  instances 
unless  you  are  upon  certain  terms  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
running  the  game 

"The  credit  of  this  country  must  be  open  upon  equal  terms, 
and  with  equal  readiness  upon  the  same  terms  to  everybody,  and 
the  bankers  of  this  country  and  the  men  who  have  the  credits 
of  this  country  in  their  control  must  see  to  that  first  of  all, 
before  they  can  expect  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  to  have  the  problems  peculiar  to  them  settled  without 
prejudice  against  them 

"If  the  credits  of  this  country  were  upon  equal  terms  to 
everybody,  the  impression  would  never  have  got  abroad  that  they 
are  not.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  have  night- 
mares.   They  do  not  dream  things  that  are  not  so.    They  do  not 
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WHEN    "MONEY   TALKS." 


come  with  deeply  rooted  convictions  with  no  cause  and  provoca- 
tion. And  then,  in  addition,  and  on  top  of  all  this,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  the  business  of  the  United  States  is  set  absolutely 
free  of  every  feature  of  monopoly." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  insists  that  "a  Money  Trust,  in  the 
sense  the  politicians  mean,  is  an  economic  impossibility,"  but 
goes  on  to  say: 

"In. every  financial  center  there  must  be  a  central  organiza- 
tion of  some  kind.  If  it  is  publicly  constituted,  like  the  Bank  of 
England  or  the  Bank  of  France,  safeguarded  against  political 
misuse  or  selfish  personal  control,  so  much  the  better.  That 
such  an  organization  can  be  highly  profitable  should  be  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  every  citizen,  for  its  wealth  and  influence  can 
not  be  exercised  wathout  benefiting  everybody,  down  to  the 
poorest  citizen  in  the  land. 

"Failing  such  an  organization  as  this,  a  financial  center  like 
New  York  must  devise  some  makeshift,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
lack  of  a  public  institution  tends  to  throw  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  rich  men;  while  the  private  citizen  is  not 
benefited  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the  banking 
facilities." 

This  concentration  of  capital,  we  are  reminded  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "grew  up  to  a  large  extent  automatically 
in  connection  with  what  may  be  called  the  recapitalization  of 
American  industry,  between  1898  and  1902."  Nevertheless, 
adds  the  same  paper,  the  situation  calls  for  regulation.    We  read: 

"This  is  no  new  proposition;  it  was  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion very  forcibly,  but,  unhappily,  with  slight  result,  during  the 
'Morse  bank  scandals'  of  1907,  and  a  Morse  in  the  banking  field 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale  than  in  1907  is  at  least  conceivable.  We 
were  told  in  1901  that  the  huge  consolidation  of  capital  in  in- 
dustry would  be  safe  because,  with  so  great  a  capitalization, 
an  existing  management  could  never  be  dislodged,  and  existing 
managements  were  conservative.  Yet  within  a  year  the  public 
was  favored  with  the  view  of  one  such  management's  monstrous 
financial  experiment  of  turning  the  Steel  Corporation's  shares 
into  mortgage  bonds,  and  of  another's  equally  stupid  series  of 
exploits,  in  the  making  of  artificial  prices  at  its  own  expense 
by  the  Amalgamated  Copper." 

Thus  even  the  most  conservative  papers  seem  ready  to  admit 


that  remedial  legislation  of  some  sort  is  desirable.  "What 
would  be  desirable  at  the  present  juncture  would  be  a  cessation 
of  idle  railing  at  the  'Money  Trust'  (on  the  whole,  it  is  a  good 
thing  as  well  as  a  bad)  and  the  assimilation  by  the  public  of 
the  powers  it  possesses  and  exercises,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Globe.  In  place  of  the  present  system,  says  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public, we  must  have  "a  system  democratic  in  theory  and 
American  in  structure  which  shall  be  safe  in  average  hands  and 
shall  depend  for  its  ultimate  stability  upon  the  relation  of  its 
several  parts  to  each  other  and  not  upon  the  ability  of  an  expert 
pilot  to  keep  a  top-heavy  craft  from  capsizing  in  the  financial 
seas."  To  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  the  facts  before 
the  Pujo  Committee  furnish  a  strong  reason  "for  establishing 
a  banking  system  under  effective  national  regulation,"  and  the 
Springfield  Republican  is  convinced  that  "the  natural  solution 
of  the  problem  in  this  countrj^  as  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
or  Canada,  is  a  central  bank  closely  identified  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  capable  of  performing  banking  functions  on  a  great 
scale."  In  the  absence  of  such  a  bank,  adds  The  Republican, 
its  functions  are  naturally  performed  by  men  of  towering  finan- 
cial ability,  like  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Baker. 

La  Folletle's  Weekly  reminds  us  that  !'the  panic  of  1907  was  a 
manufactured  panic,"  adding: 

"And  we  are  cursed  to-day  with  the  same  financial  oligarchy 
that  was  operating  then.  Until  Congress  has  placed  banking 
upon  a  really  sound  basis  and  divested  it  of  the  control  of  '  finan- 
cial' bankers,  we  may  not  rest  assured  that  credit  ynW.  remain 
imdisturbed." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  nearly  five  years  ago  Senator  La  FoUette 
warned  the  United  States  Senate  that  "the  business  of  the 
country  in  a  national  sense  is  controlled  by  less  than  100  men — 
by  less  than  50  men —  ay,  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,"  and  that 
his  assertion  was  roundly  ridiculed  by  the  conservative  press. 

Turning  to  the  gigantic  profits  accruing  to  the  men  in  control 
of  the  "money  power,"  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  em- 
phasizes   the    idea    that   these  profits  are  in   fact   "a   tax  on 
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ludufltry."  Noting  that  Mr.  Bukt-r's  bank,  tht?  First  NatiuiKil 
Bank  of  Ni'W  York,  fouiulfd  in  lH»j;{  with  a  capital  of  $61X),(XJ(), 
Ltt6  lip  to  thu  prt'si'Ut  paid  total  iliudfuds  t-qual  to  18,550  per 
oeut.,  this  Boston  paper  goes  on  to<iay: 

"No  matter  in  what  uiauner  the  earnings  were  derived, 
whether  in  transactions  with-prineipals,  brokers,  intermediaries, 
whethiT  in  discounts  or  interest,  whether  on  loans  or  securities, 
whetlnr  through  the  organization  of  trust  subsidiaries,  through 
investment  or  speculation;  the  tax  that  pt'rmitted  these  gigantic 
profits  was  levied  upon  human  energy.  To  view  the  matter 
broadly  and  pn>pt»rly,  let  the  reader  lose  sight  entirely  of  an 
individual  banker  and  an  individual  bank,  and  take  in  only  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  existence  a  system  that  legitimatizes  usury 
on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  when  usury  was  held  up 
to  opprobrium  by  the  greatest  Teaeher  of  all  the  ages.  It  is 
not  anybody's  but,  rather,  everybody's  fault  that  this  is  so, 
and,  eonsecjuently,  nobody  need  seek  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  it  is  the  other  who  is  to  blame.  Until  men  come  to  recog- 
nize fully  their  moral  obligations  to  each  other  the  substance 
of  the  many  will  be  sapped  to  meet  the  inordinate  cravings  of 
the  few." 

In  a  long  editorial  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  Reason"  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  urges  the  men  who  dominate  the  money 
situation  to  accept  the  fact  that  conditions  "must  and  will  be 
changed  "  and  to  cooperate  with  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  bringing  about  this  change.  It  reminds  them  that  the  rail- 
roads bitterly  but  vainly  opposed  the  acts  of  Congress  for  their 
regulation,  but  that  now  "wise  and  practical  legislation  has  so 
changed  and  bettered  conditions  that  the  former  fierce,  venge- 
ful, and  widespread  outcry  against  railroads  has  died  out  and 
little    is    now    heard    but    moderate,    good-natured    criticism." 


REJECTING  REPUBLICAN  REUNION 

VISIONS  of  a  long  tenure  of  national  power  by  the 
Democracy  because  of  a  divided  opposition  have  not 
been  entirely  pleasing  to  many  who  voted  for  Mr.  Taft 
or  Mr.  Roosevelt  last  November.  But  the  responses  to  the 
"get-together"  calls  issued  by  Governor  Osborn  and  Frank  A. 
Munsey  have  not  been  particularly  cheering  and  do  not  convince 
our  newspaper  writers  that  the  Republican  breach  can  be  closed 
as  yet.  Mr.  Munsey's  "holding-party"  plan,  the  most  talk- 
provoking  political  suggestion  made  since  the  election,  finds 
many  Republicans  in  a  receptive  mood,  but,  as  he  himself  admits, 
most  Progressives  "turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  idea."  And, 
if  we  may  believe  the  newspapers  which  profess  to  speak  for 
them,  progressively  inclined  Republicans,  and  Progressives  still 
mindful  of  the  old  ties,  found  little  to  encourage  them  in  the 
unconciliatory  and  conservative  stand  taken  by  President  Taft 
at  the  recent  Republican  "reorganization"  dinner  in  New  York. 
So  we  find  Progressive  editors  declaring  that  the  President  has 
made  Repubhcan  reunion  well-nigh  impossible,  and  the  older 
Republican  dailies  crying  out  with  no  diminution  of  vigor  upon 
the  distasteful  Progressive  program  and  the  hated  Progressive 
leaders.  Mr.  Munsey's  longings  for  amalgamation  are,  of 
course,  shared  widely,  yet  we  may  size  up  the  attitude  of  a 
strong  and  conspicuous,  tho  perhaps  extreme,  element  in  each 
party  by  picturing  the  Progressives  as  ealUng  for  converts 
who  have  cast  off  the  !'old  Adam,"  and  the  Repubheans  as 
welcoming  prodigal  sons  who  will  confess  that  they  have  sinned 
before  coming  back  to  their  places  in  the  old  home.  Significant 
of  this  attitude  is  the  fact  that  despite  certain  local  fusions,  and 
certain  agreements  to  help  elect  Repubhcan  or  Democratic 
Senators,  Progressives  are  laying  plans  to  perfect  their  party 
organization  throughout  the  country  and  to  nominate  Con- 
gressional candidates  in  every  district  in  1914. 

Mr.  Munsey,  whose  newspapers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  Baltimore  give  him  perhaps  the  chief 


place  among  Progressive  journalists,  sees  that  neither  Repub- 
licans uiir  Progressives  will  leave  their  own  party  fold  and  rush  to 
the  other  in  a  body.  So  he  proposes,  as  a  scheme  "that  ought  to 
be  a<'ceptable  to  each,"  the  formation  of  "a  new  party,  a  holding 
l)arty,  to  take  over  the  Republican  and  the  Progressive  parties, 
as  a  holding  company  in  the  business  world  takes  over  and 
amalgamates  competing  concerns."  Eventually,  of  course,  the 
two  older  t)rganizations  would  lose  their  own  identities  in  the 
new  partj',  which  "would  become  a  concrete,  clo.sely  amalga- 
mated political  organization,  quite  as  much  so  as  either  party  is 
to-day."  Since,  according  to  Mr.  Munsey,  the  two  parties 
"substantially  agree"  on  economic  policies,  a  conference  could 
easily  draw  uj)  a  platform  satisfactory  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
two  parties.  The  name  "Liberal"  is  proposed.  Similar  motives 
probably  lie  behind  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Osborn  of  Mich- 
igan that  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago  call  a  "get-together!' 
conference  of  Republican  and  Progressive  leaders. 

Other  Progressives,  too,  would  like  to  see  some  sort  of  amalga- 
mation. They  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Munsey's  plan  would  work, 
but  they  incline  to  believe,  with  him,  that  "as  compared  with 
no  plan  at  all,  it  "is  a  whale  of  an  idea."  Oscar  Straus,  for  in- 
stance, thinks  it  "is  in  the  line  of  natural  political  develop- 
ment." But,  as  Mr.  Munsey's  New  York  Press  admits,  "leaders 
who  occupy  a  middle  ground,  those  whose  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party  is  only  tactical  and  whose  devotion  to  Pro- 
gressive principles  is  intense,  were  heartiest  in  their  welcome 
of  the  get-together  scheme."  "The  underlying  principle  of  the 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,"  thinks  Senator  Borah.  Congressman 
Lafferty,  of  Oregon,  believes  the  joint-convention  idea  to  be 
"workable."  The  views  of  many  of  the  more  progressive  and 
less  embittered  Republicans  are  reflected  by  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, which  commends  the  Munsey  plan,  and  finds  a  hopeful 
sign  in  it  seeming  "to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  a  majority 
of  the  leaders  of  this  organization."  The  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
is  more  specific.     It  reasons  thus: 

"The  only  distinct  issue  is  the  tariff,  and  on  this  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  platforms  of  the  two  chief  parties  in 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  party.  Everything  else  that  is 
put  forward  in  the  way  of  an  issue  between  the  Republican 
and  Progressive  parties  may  be  depended  upon  to  work  itself 
out  for  various  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  hope 
of  wiping  out  this  difference  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
tariff  question.  Common  sense  dictates  that  those  who  agree 
on  this  question  should  get  together;  should  merge,  as  Munsey 
suggests,  into  one  'holding  company'  and  present  a  united  front 
to  the  foes  of  protection.  ...  A  new  party  under  a  new  name, 
wisely  led,  .  .  .  doubtless  would  be  able  to  command  more 
support  than  either  the  Republican  or  Progressive  party  will 
be  able  to  command  under  the  best  of  management." 

But,  as  usual,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  opinion  can  be  taken 
as  representing  that  of  many  of  his  fellow  Progressives,  and  we 
find  him  with  Gifford  Pinchot  stoutly  opposing  the  "holding- 
party"  scheme,  while  such  important  newspaper  organs  as  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  Philadelphia  North  American,  Cleve- 
land Leader,  Chicago  Post,  and  Kansas  City  Star  are  firmly 
convinced  of  its  inadvisability.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  "speaking  as 
one  of  the  men  in  the  ranks,"  sees  no  more  reason  for  union  with 
"the  Republican  machine  than  with  the  Democratic  machine." 
To  his  mind,  "the  whole  attitude  of  those  at  present  responsible 
for  the  leadership  and  management  of  the  Republican  party 
shows  that  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  combine  with  them."  But 
"all  honest  men"  who  believe  in  the  Progressive  party's  princi- 
ples "will  be  welcomed  into  our  ranks.  We  wiU  treat  them  on  an 
entire  equality  with  oiirselves,  and  will  work  hand  in  hand  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  for  the  betterment  of  the  social, 
industrial,  and  political  conditions  of  this  great  nation."  The 
Philadelphia  North  Avierican  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Munsey 
has  "a  clear  conception  of  what  Progressivism  is."     "He  looks 
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upon  this  political  upheaval  as  a  sudden  party  split,  whereas 
it  has  been  the  inevitable  outcome  of  an  irrcipressible  and  irre- 
concilable conflict  of  principle,"  a  movement  which  has  "at  its 
verj-  heart"  the  "great  fight  for  social  and  industrial  justice." 
And  the  Philadelpliia  paper  goes  on  to  ask  its  readers  to  imagine 
"a  conference  for  the  establisliment  of  a  holding  party  by  Taft 
and  Roosevelt,  Barnes  and  Penrose,  Johnson  and  Pinchot,  and 
Dixon  and  Root." 

It  is  no  less  significant  that  there  are  Republicans  equally 
skeptical.  Most  of  the  prominent  national  leaders  reserve  their 
comment,  but  their  point  of  view  is  exprest  by  such  dailies  as 
the  Dayton  Journal,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph and  Inquirer,  Buffalo  News,  Albany  Journal,  New  York 
Tribune,  and  Pittsburg  Gazelte-Times.  Editors  of  these  papers 
see  in  the  events  of  1912  no  reason  for  dropping  the  Republican 
name,  or  forgetting  the  glories  of  Republican  history.  They 
expect  time  to  develop  Democratic  weaknesses,  to  expose  Pro- 
gressive fallacies,  and  to  relegate  conflicting  personalities  into  the 
background.  To  them  Republican  reunion  means  simply  the  in- 
evitable return  of  misguided  wanderers  to  the  straight  road. 
Future  Republican  platforms  may  contain  progressive  planks, 
as  these  seem  necessary,  but  the  old  party  of  Lincoln  and  Blaine 
and  McKinley,  richer  in  experience,  chastened  by  its  misfor- 
tunes, wnll  regain  its  power,  and  "the  Republican  army  will 
continue  its  steady  tramp,  carrying  in  its  hands  the  destiny  of 
the  nation." 

Leaving  the  Republican  and  Progressive  ranks  to  learn  what 
others  think  of  the  "holding-party"  plan,  we  find  the  Democratic 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  New  York  World,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  Birmingham  Age-Herald  convinced  of  its  impracticability. 
Some  great  Democratic  mistakes  might  drive  Republicans  and 
Progressives  together,  in  the  Washington  Post's  (Ind.)  opinion, 
but  no  pre-arranged  harmony  agreement  will.  The  most  obvious 
objection  is  found  by  the  Newark  News  (Ind.)  in  "the  fact  that 
the  new  party  would  have  to  find  most  of  its  cohesive  force  in  a 
common  negative  attitude  toward  the  Democrats  rather  than  a 
common  positive  goal  in  police' — a  notoriously  fragile  bond." 


OYSTER  bay's  TOEA  OF  GETTING  TOGETHER. 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 

And  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  which  has  Progressive  sym- 
pathies, is  one  of  severaf  papers  to  which  the  thought  occurs  that 

"In  American  politics  there  will  soon  be  a  conservative  and  a 
radical  party.  Nearly  every  observer  understands  this.  Why 
should  the  conservatives  and  radicals  among  Repubhcans,  who 


have  finally  split,  try  to  unite  for  the  sake  of  beating  a  Demo- 
cratic party  in  which  the  same  kind  of  split  is  certain  to  take 
place  before  many  years?" 

This   statement    the   Socialist  New    York   Call  would    thus 
amend : 

"Yes,  there  are  going  to  be  two  parties:    one  is  the  Socialist 
party,  which  is  revolutionary;  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  name 


MR.  MUNSEY'S  "HOLDING-COMPANY"   IN  ACTIJAL  OPERATION. 

— Coultaus  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

of  the  other  will  be,  Democratic,  Republican,  or  Progressive. 
The  latter  will  be  reactionary,  and  for  the  next  four  j'ears  its 
name  will  be  Democrat." 

President  Taft's  address  before  the  Republican  "reorganiza- 
tion" dinner  was  far  from  encouraging  to  Progressives  who 
would  like  to  return  to  or  unite  with  the  old  party,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Progressive  newspaper  comment.  The  good-natured 
acceptance  of  defeat  and  the  defense  of  a  "misunderstood" 
Administration  are  received  in  a  most  kindly  spirit.  But  the 
President  went  on  to  call  the  November  defeat  a  victory-  "in 
saving  our  country  from  an  administration  whose  policy  involved 
the  sapping  of  the  foundation  of  democratic,  constitutional, 
representative  government,  whose  appeals  to  the  people  were 
calculated  to  arouse  class  hatred  that  has  heretofore  been  the 
ruin  of  popular  government,  and  whose  contempt  for  the  limita- 
tions of  constitutional  law  and  the  guarantee  of  civil  Uberty 
promised  chaos  and  anarchy,"  and  to  characterize  the  result 
of  the  Chicago  convention  as  "a  triumph  for  the  permanence 
of  the  Republican  institutions."  He  further  described  the 
Progressive  program  as  "dreams  of  demagogs  and  theorists" 
that  would  throw  ail  our  constitutional  rights  and  guaranties 
"into  a  junk  heap."  These  remarks  and  the  declaration  that 
the  Republican  party  would  continue  to  stand  firm  against 
both  "Democratic  radicahsm"  and  "Progressive  radicalism" 
are  shared,  emphatically  approved,  and  praised  by  stedfast 
party  organs  hke  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Kansas  City 
Journal,  Albany  Journal,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Baltimore 
American.  And  the  New  York  Times,  a  conservative  newspaper 
with  Democratic  tendencies,  devotes  two  and  a  half  columns  of 
its  editorial  page  to  eulogistic  commentary  upon  the  President's 
remarks.    To  quote  some  characteristic  passages:" 

"Mr.  Taft  does  not  preach  reaction,  he  did  not  speak  as  a 
reactionary.  That  reproach  is  repelled  by  the  acts  of  his  Admin- 
istration  

"  There  could  be  no  higher  assurance  of  the  enduring  \itahty  of 
the  [Republican]  party  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Taft  when  he 
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But  many  editors,  including  some  far  from  friendly  to  the 
Progressive  cause,  shake  their  heads  at  such  a  "hopelessly 
era-ss  and  hhindcring"  method  of  securing  the  return  of  some 
tlu^e  or  four  million  |)rodigals  to  the  old  party  home.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  Baltimore  iSwrt 
(Ind.),  and  Birmingham  Agt-IItrald  (Dem.)  carefully  point 
out,  Mr.  Taft  has  here  definitely  put  himself  down  as  a  con- 
servative, and  the  leader  of  a  conservative  party.  Now  the 
Kepuhlican  party,  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  perhaps 
the  most  important  newspaper  recruit  which  joined  the  new 
political  army  last  summer,  "can  not  be  strengthened  by  decrying 
the  Progressive  program  as  visionary  and  hopeless."  The 
President's  speech,  says  the  Boston  Journal  (Prog.),  can  only 
strengthen  Progressives  in  their  opposition  to  the  Republican 
party,  for, 

"Distrustful  of  the  people,  distrustful  of  the  endeavor  to 
removt-  inequalities  in  society,  resting  on  the  rule  of  a  privileged 
few,  Mr.  Taft  invites  the  Progressives  to  return  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and,  to  show  how  warm  is  his  feeling  for  them, 
shows  them  the  brickbats  which  they  will  meet  if  they  approach 
the  front  door  of  the  tumble-down  abode  of  the  organization." 


HITTING  PATENT  SUPPRESSION 

A  VIGOROUS  ATTEMPT  is  being  made  by  the  backers  of 
the  Oldfield  Bill  to  shatter  the  protective  tariff's  exclu- 
-  sive  claim  to  the  motherhood  of  trusts.  They  are 
trj'ing  to  fix  some  of  the  blame  upon  the  patent  laws,  which, 
thej'  say,  enable  powerful  manufacturers  to  shelve  eornpetitive 
patents.  "Buying  up  patents  for  the  purpose  of  precluding 
competition,"  says  Congressman  Oldfield  in  a  report  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Patents,  "has  been  and  is  a  practise  of 
industrial  concerns  the  world  over,  and  the  harm  of  it  has  been 
recognized  and  dealt  with  in  almost  everj^  industrial  nation 
but  the  United  States."  He  cites  a  number  of  instances  in 
support  of  his  statement,  among  w'hich  are  the  cases  of  a  thresh- 
ing-machine company  that  controlled  a  hundred  patents  per- 
taining to  straw  stackers  and  a  harrow  company  charged  with 
having  acquired  eighty-five  patents  on  spring-tooth  harrows. 
The  principal  public  abuses  incident  to  the  use  of  the  patent 
right  under  the  present  law  are  summed  up  briefly  in  the  report: 

"First.  The  e\'ils  arising  from  the  vendor  of  a  patented  article 
fixing  the  price  at  which  the  article  must  be  resold  to  the  public. 

"Second.  The  evils  arising  from  the  vendors  of  patented 
articles  prohibiting  their  use  except  in  connection  with  other 
unpatented  articles  purchased  from  them. 

"Third.  The  e\Tls  arising  from  owners  of  patents  suppressing 
the  same  or  prohibiting  their  use  in  order  to  prevent  competi- 
tion with  other  patented  or  unpatented  articles  sold  by  such 
owners  of  patents." 

A  strong  statement  by  the  Inventors'  Guild,  an  association 
of  thirty  prominent  men,  including  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt,  Alichael  I.  Pupin,  and  H.  Ward  Leonard,  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Oldfield  to  back  up  his  contention: 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  modern  trade  combinations 
tend  strongly  toward  constancy  of  processes  and  products,  and 
by  their  very  nature  are  opposed  to  new  processes  and  new 
products  originated  by  independent  inventors,  and  hence  tend 
to  restrain  competition  in  the  development  and  sale  of  patents 
and  patent  rights;  and  consequently  tend  to  discourage  inde- 
pendent inventive  thought,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation, 


and  with  injustice  to  inventors  whom  the  Constitution  espe<;ially 
intended  to  encourage  and  protect  in  their  rights." 

The  Oldfi<^ld  Bill  contains  two  remedies  in  particular  which 
its  friends  claim  will  permanently  cure  the  ailments  of  the 
existing  pat«'nt  system.  One  is  the  right  of  persons  to  secure 
licenst's  to  use  patents  whenever  the  owners  are  found  to  be 
withholding  or  suppressing  them  as  a  means  of  self-protection 
against  competition.  The  other  is  a  clause  making  forfeitable 
and  subject  to  confiscation  patents  used  to  "restrain  unreason- 
ably or  to  monopolize"  any  part  of  the  trade  among  the  States 
or  with  foreign  countries.  It  also  prescribes  seventeen  years  as 
the  time  limit  of  patents. 

Th(*  Patent  Law  Association  of  Washington,  however,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages,  denies  practically  all  the  assertions 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Patents.  It  says  the  committee 
failed  to  put  into  its  report  "a  single  valid  example"  of  concerns 
owning  competing  patents  and  combining  to  hinder  competition 
bj'  perverting  one  of  the  patents  from  its  original  use.  In  behalf 
of  inventors  the  Association  objects  to  the  compulsory  license 
on  the  grounds  that  it  "tends  to  stifle  invention,"  "takes  away 
the  conclusive  control  of  the  invention,"  "adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  patents,"  and  prevents  the  inventor  from  "getting 
employment  to  work  out  inventions  for  a  manufacturer."  The 
Association  also  claims  that  "it  would  be  difficult  and  frequently 
impossible  for  a  court  to  fix  a  proper  license  fee."  And  it  sum- 
marizes briefly  the  manufacturers'  case  against  the  license: 

"Unfair  to  the  man  who  is  attempting  to  develop  a  patent 
but  lacks  funds." 

"Puts  liim  at  the  mercy  of  a  rival  whose  factory  is  more 
favorably  located." 

"A  powerful  rival  could  undersell  even  at  a  loss  for  the  sake 
of  putting  him  out  of  business." 

"Destroj^s  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ownership  of  several 
alternative  patents." 

"Induces  the  manufacturing  of  crude  earUer  forms  of  invention 
instead  of  improving  it." 

"Can  be  used  by  the  unscrupulous  as  a  means  of  coercion  and 
oppression." 

"Injects  an  element  of  uncertainty  and  instability  in  trade." 

"Small  manufacturers  could  not  compete  with  richer  ones." 

The  proposed  license,  say  the  patent  lawyers,  would  deny 
to  the  patentee  the  "exclusive  right  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution," and  they  go  on  to  add  that  "it  harms  a  vast  num- 
ber of  patentees  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  few  isolated  cases  of 
wrong-doing."  Then,  too,  we  are  told,  it  "tends  to  drive  manu- 
facturers into  combinations  to  prevent  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  and  thus  provokes  situations  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law."  These  three  objections  are  made 
upon  the  general  idea  that  compulsory  License  would  be  bad  for 
the  public  on  general  principles. 

Tho  a  member  of  the  Inventors'  Guild,  Mr.  Edison  evidently 
does  not  fuUy  endorse  its  statement  quoted  above,  for  in  an 
article  in  Leslie's  he  attacks  the  Oldfield  Bill  thus; 

"I  have  heard  and  read  numerous  statements  that  many 
corporations  buy  valuable  inventions  to  suppress  them,  but 
no  one  cites  specific  cases.  I  myself  do  not  know  of  a  single 
case.  There  may  be  cases  where  a  firm  or  corporation  has  bought 
up  an  invention,  introduced  it,  and  afterwards  bought  up  an 
improvement  and  ceased  using  the  first  patent — supprest  it, 
in  fact.  Why  should  that  not  be  done?  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  that  it  should  get  the  latest  improvement.  I  can  not 
see  why  the  public  should  be  asked  to  change  the  Patent  Law 
to  enable  a  competitor  to  get  hold  of  the  disused  patent  so  he 
could  have  a  basis  on  which  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
pioneer  of  the  invention  who  has  introduced  an  improved 
machine. 

"Before  any  changes  in  the  law  are  made,  let  the  objectors 
cite  instances  where  injustice  has  been  worked  on  the  public 
by  the  alleged  suppression  of  patents  for  other  reasons  than 
those  which  were  due  to  improvements." 
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JUDGE  ARCHBALD'S  CONVICTION 

THE  CONVICTION  last  week  of  Robert  W.  Archbald, 
of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  marks  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years,  and  the  third  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  judge  has  been  removed  from  office  as  the  result 
of  impeachment  proceedings.  Three  other  judges  during  the 
past  century  have  been  impeached,  but  acquitted.  To  most 
of  our  editorial  commentators  these  facts  merely  testify  to  the 
high  standard  of  official  morality  prevailing  in  the  Federal 
judiciary,  but  to  some  it  indicates  that  it  is  more  difficult  than 
it  ought  to  be  for  the  people  to  rid  themselves  of  an  unworthy 
judge.  Practically  all  the  press  agree,  however,  that  Judge 
Archbald's  case  will  have  a  wholesome  moral  effect,  while  some 
papers,  like  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Prog.),  even  hail  it  as  "a 
notable  milestone  of  national  progress."  "It  will  have  a  potent 
efifect  for  good  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  throughout  the 
public  service,"  declares  the  Cleveland  paper,  which  thinks  that 
"not  merely  the  United  States  courts,  but  all  government, 
national,  State,  and  local,  ■w'ill  be  safer  and  cleaner  because  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  done  their  duty." 

Judge  Archbald,  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Court,  was 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  11,  1912, 
on  charges  of  corrupt  collusion  with  coal-mine  owners  and 
railroad  officials.  He  was  convicted  by  the  Senate  on  January  13, 
1913,  and  was  punished,  not  only  by  removal  from  the  bench, 
"but  by  disqualification  for  ever  again  holding  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Washington  correspondents  point  out  that  as  only  five  Senators 
A'oted  against  his  con^^ction,  the  verdict  maj'  be  regarded  as 
virtually  unanimous.  Yet  those  same  correspondents  report 
a  widespread  opinion  in  Washington  that  the  same  ease  could 
not  have  resulted  in  conviction  ten  years  ago.     Mr.  Archbald 
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RECALLED. 

—  Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

himself  has  declared  since  his  conviction:  "I  have  always  known 
that  I  have  done  no  wrong,  and  the  vote  of  no  one  makes  it 
otherwise."  Both  tjie  Senators  from  his  own  State,  Penrose 
and  Oliver,  voted  for  his  acquittal.  Senator  Penrose  is  quoted 
as  saving  after  the  trial:  "My  faith  in  Judge  Archbald's  integrity 
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is  unshaken."  And  an  unnamed  Senator  who  voted  for  convic- 
tion remarked  afterwards  to  a  correspondent:  !'The  fact  is 
that  Archbald  was  convicted,  not  so  much  of  being  corrupt, 
as  of  la<!k  of  i)lain  common  sense;  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
^^Tthout  even  a  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  the 
ethical  distinctions  be- 
tween what  is  proper 
and  what  improptjr  for  a 
judge  to  do."  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  de- 
fense was  not  a  denial  of 
the  facts  charged,  but 
an  insistence  upon  the 
Judge's  purity  of  pur- 
pose. One  correspondent 
point)S  out  that,  with 
one  exception,  every  ex- 
judge  in  the  Senate  voted 
for  con\'iction. 

The  press  almost  uni- 
versally approve  the  re- 
sult, with  more  or  less 
caustic  comment.  "In 
a  less  lofty  grade  of  life 
Judge  Archbald  would 
have  been  spoken  of  as 
a  'grafter,'"  remarks 
the  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.).  The  case  against 
him  consisted  of  thirteen 
counts,  on  five  of  which 
he  was  convicted.  These  five  all  related  to  his  conduct  Avhile  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Court,  a  position  which  he  had  filled 
for  less  than  two  years,  altho  his  career  as  a  judge  covers 
twenty-eight  years.  They  are  thus  summarized  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  (Ind.): 

''Judge  Archbald  sought  to  get  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
coal  banks  owned  by  railroads  which  were  litigants  before  the 
Commerce  Court,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  succeeded 
in  making  bargains  with  the  representatives  of  railroads  or  cor- 
porations which  others  were  unable  to  make.  He  was  enabled 
to  have  a  price  fixed  in  his  proposed  deals  which  was  much 
below  the  actual  price  which  others  were  willing  to  give.  The 
contracts  were  executed  in  the  names  of  other  parties,  so  that 
the  Judge  was  unknown  in  the  transactions.  Powerful  litigants 
who  were  granting  these  favors  to  a  Judge  before  whom  their 
cases  frequently  came  for  adjudication  were  the  only  ones  who 
knew  of  these  furtive  bargains  and  favors  granted  the  Judge, 
except  the  confidential  agents  who  represented  the  Judge's 
commercial  transactions  under  cover.  He  communicated  with 
an  attorney  for  one  corporation  in  a  secret  manner  and  actually 
advised  the  representative  of  that  railroad  how  he  might  rectify 
his  pleadings  so  that  he  might  win  his  case  or  present  the  case 
in  such  form  that,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  a  better  ground 
afforded  the  Judge  to  grant  him  a  decision,  should  he  decide 
to  do  so." 

AJtho  Judge  Archbald  is  the  third  Judge  to  be  removed  by 
impeachment,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.), 
his  casereprcsents  "the  first  successful  impeachment  in  American 
history  for  judicial  corruption."  This  paper  reminds  us  that  the 
real  cause  of  Judge  Pickering's  impeachment  and  removal  in 
1804  was  insanity,  altho,  as  this  does  not  constitute  a  vahd 
ground  for  action,  "it  was  necessary  to  manufacture  charges  of 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,"  and  Judge  Humphreys  was 
impeached  and  convicted  in  1862  because  he  joined  the  Con- 
federacy.    Of  the  Archbald  case  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  this  man's  fate  may  be  seen  another  example  of  the 
strange  use  to  which  destiny  puts  such  figures  of  evil.     It  is  as 
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it, II  tlu.v  were  pt<riiutte<l  tu  tlourit«h  in  urtU'r  lliat  tliry  niuv  Im 
I  and  rut  down  tk»  a  warning  to  powi^rfui  wronjfdofrs. 

Ill   his  posit  ion,   hiindly   |>«*rsist('itt   in   his 
pur-  ihf'ji*'''"''  ^*''i'  dishorinn'd  his  hitch  ofTire 

fiuuul  1  .1  la«t  held  up  U'for*'  thf  whuh-  nation  und  stript 

,  •■  '  '       •    rrorinint;,  i"  l'»i't  drfadful  giiisf,  thti  only 

-  of  whu'h  suoh  u  man  is  capahlu." 

To   another    I*rogrti«jjiive    paiM<r   imUlislio*!    in    Pennsylvania, 
the    Fittsburif    Leader,    the    inipt>achnient    of   Judge    Arclibald 
as  "the  direct  result  of  the  Progressive  movement." 
io  nu.iu-  further: 

"It  (Hii  1k'  tra<H'il  directly  to  the  popular  protest  against 
corruption  in  legislati\t',  judii*ial,  and  executive  circles. 

"It  will  not  take  iuan\  convictions  to  frighten  all  corrupt 
judges  and  legislators  from  their  iniquitous  ways. 

"With  this  iiiipt'achnu'nt  and  other  movements  under  way 
to  stH'ure  clean  lej^islation  and  judicial  decisions,  the  people  are 
showing  their  tletermination  to  nuiintain  a  high  standard  of 
morals  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life. 

"The  iMijM'achment  of  Judge  Archhald  is  only  the  beginning. 

"Other  corrupt  judges  antl  legislators  will  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.' 

A  more  frequently  heard  comment  on  this  case  is  that  it  will 
check  the  agitation  for  the  "recall"  of  judges  by  pro\-ing  the 
ade<iuacy  of  impeachment.  "  It  is  a  death-blow  to  the  demagogy 
of  the  judicial  recall  by  popular  uproar,"  declares  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  and  tliis  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  such  papers 
as  the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.),  Charleston  Post  (Dem.), 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.),  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.),  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Rep.),  New  York  Evening  Sun 
(Ind.),  and  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.).  "But  if  Judge  Archbald 
had  been  acquitted,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
"the  process  of  impeachment  as  applied  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
must  now  have  been  regarded  as  a  failure  to  the  last  degree." 

Many  papers,  while  firmly  opposed  to  the  recall,  admit  that  the 
present  method  of  procedure  in  impeachment  cases  is,  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  puts  it,  "somewhat  complicated  and 


tedious."  The  process  is  "clumsy  and  costly,"  says  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.),  which  suggests  the  creation  <jf  a  special 
"court  for  cases  (jf  judi<-ial  mi.sconduot."  "Why  not  make  the 
Senate  ('onwnittee  on  Judiciary  the  responsible  court  of  im- 
IM-achmenf.'"  asks  the  Boston  Tranncript  (,lnd.  Rep.).  Accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  (lispat<'h  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.), 
a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  providing  that  the  Senate 
may  authorize  a  connuittc«;  to  arrange  the  procedure  of  im- 
peachment trials;  and  in  the  communication  of  another  Wash- 
ington correspondent  we  read: 

"Si-nators  generally,  rejoicing  that  the  protracted  trial  is  over, 
and  that  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Senate,  almost  hopelessly 
jammed,  can  be  taken  up,  feel  that  the  trial  has  demonstrated 
the  objections  to  the  priisent  procedure  of  impeachment.  That 
the  time  of  nearly  one  hundred  men  should  have  been  preempted 
for  many  days,  and  other  matters  exceedingly  important  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  should 
have  come  to  a  standstill  while  the  whole  Senate,  many  of  wliose 
members  have  had  no  experience  qualifying  them  to  act  as 
judges,  was  forced  to  listen  to  and  digest  a  great  mass  of  testi- 
mony, seems  to  many  Senators  a  waste  of  energy.  'Bringing 
out  the  steam-roller  to  crush  a  toad,'  is  the  figure  one  Senator 
used." 

"The  conviction  of  Judge  Archbald  does  not  modify,  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  question  of  recall — ^recall  for  all  servants 
of  the  people,"  insists  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.),  which  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Judge  Archbald  is  found  guilty,  but  numerous  judges,  State 
and  Federal,  that  have  been  under  suspicion  have  never  been 
tried  under  impeachment  proceedings;  and  judges  about  whose 
guilt  there  was  very  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anybody  have, 
when  tried  under  impeachment  proceedings,  escaped  conviction, 
not  only  through  legal  technicalities,  but  through  the  exercise 
of  political  power  or  partizan  division. 

"The  power  of  the  people  to  recall  judges  unworthy  to  sit 
upon  the  bench  would  not  take  into  account  technicalities  such 
as  have  served  to  save  some  unworthy  judges,  and  would  not 
be  measured  by  partizan  alignments." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Hard-coal  Trust  was  too  hard  to  dissolve. — Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Sherman  law  sweeps  clean,  even  going  into  the  corners. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Colonel  Watterson  wants  Mr.  Bryan  sent  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Either  Tokyo  or  St.  Petersburg  is  more  distant  from  Washington. — Houston 
Post. 

The  principal  difliculty  attending  the  Balkan  Peace  Conference  seems 
to  be  that  each  of  the  Allies  wants  too 
big      a     piece.  —  Southern     Lumberman 
(Nashville). 

Some  good  citizens  of  our  acquaint'- 
ance  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  post 
packages  at  substations  are  loud  in  their 
protests  against  a  partial  post. — Chicago 
Record-IIerald. 

Mr.  Munsey  proposes  a  holding- 
party  for  the  Republican  and  Progres- 
sive parties.  Events  last  November 
might  have  suggested  a  receivership. — 
Portland  {Me.)  Press. 

A  HALF-DOZEN  plays  dealing  with 
criminals  and  graft  are  now  running  in 
New  York.  This  may  be  the  beginning 
of  our  long-awaitod  national  drama. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Professor  Munsterberg  assures  ns 
that  men  reach  their  intellectual  zenith 
at  fifty.  Professor  Munsterberg  was 
born  June  1.  lS63.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that  he 
was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  wielded 
any  unusual  power  in  the  financial  world 
would  indicate  that  he  does  not  read  the 
papers. — Southern  Lumberman  (Nash- 
ville). 


The  Turkish  war  budget  for  1913  should  be  known  as  running  expenses. 
— Columbia  State. 

No  rose  without  a  thorn.  The  parcels-post  has  brought  down  the 
express  rate  on  prunes. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  he  employs  nine  lawyers  and  yet  never  grows  poor. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

But  it  surely  can't  be  costing  the  Pujo  Committee  as  much  to  investigate 

the  stock  market  as  it  does  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  strays  into  Wall  Street. — 
Denver  Times. 

The  English  militant  suffragists  are 
now  engaged  in  cutting  telephone  con- 
nections. If  they  would  pull  wires  in- 
stead of  cutting  them  they  would  ac- 
compUsh  more. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $23,000 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
during  the  inauguration.  What  are  those 
Democrats  going  to  pull  off  down  here, 
anyhow? — Washington  Post. 

The  suffragists,  in  their  advance  upon 
Washington,  will  have  the  company  of 
several  hundred  thousand  Democrats 
who  would  gladly  exchange  their  vote 
for  an  office. — New  York  Evening  Posi. 

Peking  has  issued  an  edict  requiring 
all  the  women  in  the  republic  to  discard 
their  pajamas  and  wear  European  gowns. 
No  wonder  those  Chinamen  arc  trying  to 
borrow  $125,000,000. —  Washington  Post. 

Chicago  is  boosting  Willis  L.  Moore, 
the  weather  man.  for  a  place  in  the 
Caljinet.  Moore  is  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  wind,  and  naturally  Chi- 
cago thinks  he  is  a  great  statesman. — • 
Houston  Post. 


AS    PEOTECnONISTS    SEE    HIM 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


DIMDIXG    THE    HIDE. 
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RUSSIA  COURTING  THE  ALLIES 


A  LITTLE  FLIRTATION  between  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
States  may  be  detected  by  anyone  who  reads  the 
^  Russian  press.  The  editors  of  St.  Petersburg,  perhaps 
acting  on  advice  from  their  Government,  are  dropping  hints 
about  the  advantageous  match  the  Balkan  Federation  might 
make  Avith  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  And  in  the  same  editorials 
they  inform  the  home  folks  of  the  gain  that  Russia  would  find 
in  the  union — the  Triple  Entente  Avould  have  a  fourth  member 
and  overmatch  anything  else  on  oardi.  [Mr.  IM.  Menshikoff 
point's  out  in  the  Novoyc  Vronijn 
(St.  Petersburg)  that  the  new 
Balkan  Pojver  Avill  have  a  calm- 
ing influence  upon  Austria, 
"whose  provoking  conduct,  par- 
ticularly since  the  seizure  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  must 
result  in  something  serious."  It 
will  check  Austria's  advance 
upon  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and, 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  will  prove 
the  most  effective  means  of  stop- 
ping the  Austrian  "threats."  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

"After  the  brilliant  war,  when 
the    Balkan    nations   will    have 
swept   out   of    Europe   the   last 
remnants  of  the  Asiatic  invasion 
which   is     disgracing    her,     the 
Balkan    Federation    would  con- 
stitute a  state  with  a  population   of  sixteen  millions  and  with  a 
rich  and  enormous  territory.  The  united  anny  of  the  Federation 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  number  of  several  hundred  thousands. 
This  is  such  an  imposing  force  that  if  it  were  alhed  with 


aiuil.  At  any  rate,  to  have  behind  her  an  army  of  half  a  million, 
always  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Slav  provinces,  would  not  give 
much  comfort  to  Austria.  As  regards  Rumania,  this  little 
empire  with  good  reason  considers  herself  a  Balkan  state.  While 
south  of  her  was  little  Bulgaria  with  a  population  only  half  her 
own,  Rumania  naturallj'  considered  that  the  place  of  least 
resistance  and  pressed  southward.  But  it  will  be  another  matter 
if  she  finds  on  that  side  the  whole  Balkan  Federation  Avith  a 
population  double  her  own.  It  is  hardly  impossible  to  induce 
this  half-Slav  Power  to  join  the  Balkan  Federation,  pointing 
out  to  it  a  more  natural  expansion  northward  than  southward. 

Union  with  the  Balkan  Federa^ 
tion  would  make  Rumania  a  great 
Power." 

The  political  and  commercial 
advantages  Russia  would  reap 
from  having  at  her  elbow  a  pos- 
sible,    even     probable,    ally     of 


boundless 
sketched: 


promise      are    then 


"It  can  be  seen  without  further 
explanation  how  much  the  Bal- 
kan Federation  Avould  aid  Russia. 
It  would  be    an    ally,  a   fourth 
member    who    would    give    the 
Triple  Entente  decisive  suprem- 
acy in  Europe.     Since    the  aim 
of    the     alliances   of    the   great 
Powers  is  peace  and  not  war,  the 
formation  of  the  Balkan  Feder- 
ation would  prove  a  most  serious 
factor  for  peace.   The  immediate 
result  would  be  the  pacification  of  Austria-Hungary  and   the 
peaceful     development    of    her    internal    affairs,   which   must 
some  day  lead  to  the  liberation  of   the  Slav  races  opprest  by 
her.     But  some  skeptical  people  wi  1   perhaps   say:     It   is   aU 
Russia  it  woxild  place  Austria  between  the  hammer  and  the      very  well  if  the  Balkan  Federation  forms  an  aUiance  with  us. 


THE    M(>DEI(N    CIULLIV  EH 

Will  he  get  up? 


-Montreal  Witness. 
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THE     LITERACY    DIGEST 
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Wtuit  if  it  tumx  a^inttt  us? 

anil   ■  ■    '  . 

Ilul 

stantiul 

M-  '       'l'    I  IK      a 

II  .If  of  A 


In  politics  anythinf;  is  pu88ihl», 
.r  I  III  Hulkan  nations. 
ij.  li '  1.  -,  but  v»<ry  sul>- 
biud  UB  to  the  fiiturt<  f»<d»Tation.  It  is  just 
L't«  of  thf  Balkan  nations  to  koep  Kussia 
i  it  is  to  ours  to  liave  them  tlun-,  ami 
our  sup|)ort  is  as  nuioli  trn-altT  than  theirs,  as  l(j()  millions  of 
,,  ...I  .,.,,,,  i^  (jreater  tluui  Iti  '^nillions.  Sini-e  Russia  never 
ti  I  to  sfi/.»>  the  liiilkan  Peninsula,  and  Austria  threatens 

eveu  uort,  it  can  easily  l>e  seen  ^^  ho  is  an  eminy  and  who  is  not. 
It  is  sslf-endent  tliat  any  allianee  must  he  prolilable  for  both 
sidt>s.  Counting  on  the  support  of  the  Slav  Federation  in  case 
of  war  with  Austria-Huntrary,  we  must  trive  the  Federation  the 
ri^ht  to  eount  on  our  support  in  a  similar  emergencj'.  .  .  . 
Russia  is  separated  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  sea,  and 
in  th.  '  '  o  of  any  racial  or  eeonomio  interests  it  is  difficult 
to  iiii,.  ytliinjj  whicli  mifjht  cause  a  quarrel  between  us  and 

the  Balkan  Federation." — Translation  made  for  The  Litehary 

DiUEST. 


must  reform,  they  declined  to  interfere  in  her  methods  of  amend- 
ment. The  result  was  a  failure  of  the  attempted  refonn,  and, 
as  the  Sabah  candidly  admits,  the  Balkan  War  was  a  direct 
result  of  this  failure: 

"This  was  our  opportunity  to  justify  their  trust.    A  difficult 


TURKEY  PERCEIVING  THE  BEAUTIES  OF 

REFORM 

WISDOM  AFTER  DEFEAT,  if  tardy,  is  at  least 
better  than  none  at  all,  and  the  organ  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  in  Constantinople  illustrates  the  point  by 
coming  out  strongly  for  reform  as  a  means  of  avoiding  more 
trouble  in  the  future.  The  Sabah  informs  us  officially  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  has  postponed  the  elections  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly until  the  conclusion  of  peace  when  he  will  propose  the 
subject  of  reform  as  "considered  in  both  its  political  and  its 
economic  importance."  He  remarks  that  "previous  cabinets 
regarded  this  as  a  purely  internal  problem,"  but  adds  pointedly 
that  "events  have  proved  this  position  false,"  for: 

"  Tliis  war  has  come  upon  us  because  the  political  importance  of 
reforms  in  our  European  provinces  has  not  for  the  past  four  years 
been  understood.  A  mixt  commission  of  inspection  and  reform 
of  the  civil  administration  of  those  provinces  was  formed,  com- 
posed in  part  of  foreign  civil  officers.  It  was  not  pleasant  to 
accept  foreign  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  three  of  the  Ottoman 
provinces,  but  it  temporarily  silenced  in  a  measure  the  desires 
of  the  small  neighboring  states,  for  as  the  reforms  of    those 


DEATH  OF  1912  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

Ghosts — "Despair  and  die!" 

King — "  I  shiall  despair 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 

Came  to  my  tent  and  every  one  did  threat 

To-morrow's  vengeance."     (Shakespeare's    "  King  Richard  III.") 

— A  msterdammer. 


provinces  had  become  an  international  question  among  the 
Powers,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  the  others  could  not  directly 
communicate  with  us." 


the  NOBEL  PRIZE. 

"As  I  look  over  your  essays  on  Pax,  my  dear  boys,  I  fail  to  see  any 
that  seems  to  merit  the  prize.    I  fear  this  has  been  a  careless  year." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

task  certainly  we  did  face,  and  we  have  to  confess  very  serious 
defects  in  our  way  of  meeting  it.  We  indulged  in  endless  and 
useless  speeches  in  our  Chamber  of  Deputies.    We  managed  in 

such  a  way  as  to  bring  together  against    ourselves 

Bulgars,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Montenegrins.  Before 
the  eyes  of  our  enemies  we  were  weakening  our  abihty 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  internal  administration, 
and  they  took  advantage  of  it.  Thus  resulted  this 
Balkan  War." 

The  vital  connection  between  national  righteousness 
and  national  strength  is  then  forcibly  stated  with  the 
preUminary  remark  that  the  maladministration  of  Cuba 
rendered  that  Spanish  colony  Uable  to  occupation  by 
any  other  nation  with  strength  to  seize  and  wisdom 
and  clemency  to  rule  it.    We  read: 

"Bad  administration  inevitably  produces  the  calam- 
ity of  w'eakness. 

' '  Spain  had  no  ancient  treaty  with  the  United  States 
touching  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  her  malad- 
ministration of  those  possessions  finally  resulted  in  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  like  manner 
the  cruelties  practised  on  the  Kongo  became  a  calamity 
to  Belgium. 

"Oiu"  position  is  more  critical  and  delicate,  for  our 
rivals  are  both  near  us  and  united  to  us  by  many 
ancient  treaties.  For  such  a  state  nothing  can  compare 
in  importance  wath  internal  refonn. 

"No  matter  what  skill  we  show  in  external  politics, 
if  we  do  not  execute  reforms  enough  to  satisfy  the  out- 
side world,   we  shall  never   ourselves  enjoy  rest  and 

peace 

"If  the  Government  will  wisely  and  by  clear  utterance  and 
firm  steps  guide  us  in  these  matters  of  supreme  importance, 
we  shall  both  regain  internal  prosperity  and  acceptably  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  external  conditions  of  our  national  existence." 


I 


While  it  was  the  Great  Powers  that  informed  Tm-key  that  she  .  — Translation  made  for  The  Liteary  Digest. 
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CHINESE  SUPPRESSION  OF  OPIUM 

SAM  WELLER  cites  the  example  of  a  man  who  cut  off  his 
child's  head  to  cure  him  of  squinting.  A  like  summary, 
if  not  reformatory,  method  is  being  pursued  in  China  in 
punishing  the  slaves  of  the  poppy.  We  read  in  the  Shanghai 
press  that  an  opi.':m-eater  was  recently  condemned  to  death 
and  shot  by  the  authorities  at  Wuchang.  The  Chinese  are  evi- 
dently in  earnest,  and  the  comments  of  the  Chinese  Republican 
press  on  the  opium  trade  have  so  roused  the  ire  of  the  dealers 
that  eleven  British  opium  merchants  of  Shanghai  are  prosecuting 
the  China  Republican  (Shanghai),  as  we  read  in  The  National 
Review  (Shanghai),  for  the  determined  criticism  which  that 
paper  has  meted  out  to  the  deal- 
ers in  "the  black  poison  of  the 
East,"  as  it  has  been  called.  As 
is  well  known,  most  of  the  opium 
consumed  in  China  is  raised  in 
India,  encouraged  by  the  Imperial 
Government  there.  In  1907 
India  promised  to  cease  expor- 
ting opium  to  China  entirely  in 
ten  years  by  gradually  lessening 
the  amount  produced  if  certain 
conditions  were  fulfilled  by 
China.  The  conditions  were  ob- 
served by  the  Manchu  Imperial 
Edict  of  the  same  year  suppres- 
sing the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
and  the  consumption  of  opium. 
The  Chinese  Re\'olution,  how- 
ever, overturned  the  validity  of 
Imperial  edicts,  and  China  be- 
gan to  cultivate  and  to  consume 
opium.  Meanwhile  an  immense 
amount  of  Indian  opium  had 
accumulated  in  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  Canton  and  Shanghai, 
which  by  an  exceptional  license 
had  not  been  included  in  the 
prohibition  signed  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  India  in  1907.  The  Republic  of  China 
has,  however,  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  destructiveness 
of  opium,  and  Dr.  Sun  has  sanctioned  a  law  which  penalizes 
both  its  sale  and  its  consumption.  While  the  unsold  and  undis- 
tributed product  lies  rotting  in  the  Chinese  treaty  ports,  the 
poppj'^  merchants  of  India  are  fuming  over  the  failure  of  their 
returns  and  cursing  the  Indian  Government,  which  have  derived 
and  are  deriving  a  rich  addition  to  their  credit  budget  from  the 
tax  and  export  duty  imposed  on  this  commodity,  yet  have  now 
allowed  China  to  stop  buying  it  when  landed  there.  The  London 
Times  may  well  talk  of  "the  insidious  position  now  occupied 
by  the  Government  of  India,"  and  really  "reads  the  riot  act" 
to  that  Government  in  the  following  bold  and  stirring  words: 

"Further  sales  of  opium  for  export  to  China  should  be  stopt 
at  once.  The  remedy  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  British  sense 
of  fairness  and  justice,  and  it  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
most  vehement  opponents  of  the  opium  traffic.  No  considera- 
tion, moral  or  financial,  can  warrant  the  Government  of  India 
in  continuing  to  unload  opium  upon  a  helpless  market  which  it 
is  unable  to  assist.  The  wretched  traders  are  compelled  to 
keep  on  buying,  in  a  vain  effort  to  maintain  the  value  of  their 
glutted  stocks.  The  Government  of  India  continue  to  force 
sales,  because  they  fear  that  to  stop  will  throw  their  budget 
out  of  gear.  They  will,  not  long  succeed  even  in  that  object; 
for  under  present  conditions  values  must  soon  be  smashed, 
prices  will  come  down  with  a  run,  and  the  Indian  revenue  will 
cease  to  benefit." 


A    WARNING. 

Turkey — "  So  long  as  I  was  an  old  reprobate  the  Most  Christian 
Powers  did  all  they  could  for  me;  but  now  I  am  reformed  they 
let  anybody  and  everybody  buUjTag  me." 

China — "That's  very  interesting,   but  it  makes  me  wonder  how 


I  shall  be  treated. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Indian  Government  have  the  monopoly  on 
opium  and  the  Indian  merchants  are  under  contract  to  purchase 
the  product  at  an  exorbitant  price,  these  merchants  are  natur- 
ally disgusted  at  being  compelled  to  buy  what  the  middlemen 
at  Canton  and  Shanghai  are  forbidden  to  purchase  out  of  bond. 
The  case  of  the  Calcutta  dealers  is  thus  stated  by  The  Times, 
with  bitter  reprobation  ot  the  British  Government: 

"The  Government  of  India  are  in  an  unpleasant  difficulty, 
but  they  are  not  therefore  justified  in  ruining  many  people 
who  had  faith  in  the  ability  and  willingness  of  Great  Britain 
to  enforce  her  own  agreements.  The  position  of  the  Indian 
opium  merchants  is  clear  and  reasonable.  They  say:  'We  are 
quite  willing  to  see  the  opium  exports  to  China  stopt  now  and 
for  ever,  but  we  beg  you  not  to  ruin  the  market  by  continuing 

to  sell  opium  which  the  Chinese 
provincial  authorities  will  not 
allow  to  be  resold.'  On  Decem- 
ber 13  they  addrest  a  further 
memorial  to  the  Viceroy,  in  which 
they  asked  that  the  Government 
of  India  should  take  back  the 
opium  they  had  sold,  and  refund 
the  purchase  monej':  Upon  that 
request  we  express  no  opinion, 
tho  it  is  obvious  that  even  stop- 
ping the  sales  will  not  dispose 
of  the  problem  of  the  accumula- 
tions at  Shanghai  and  Canton. 
But  the  demand  that  the  sales 
should  stop  is  a  preliminary  step 
based  upon  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  By  continuing  to 
sell  opium  for  export  to  China  and 
by  demanding  doable  export  duty 
thereon,  the  Government  of  India 
are  following  a  procedure  which 
is  even  more  questionable  than 
the  traffic  itself." 

As  soon  as  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment of  China  realized  that 
the  Manchu  decree  was  not  being 
observed  they  passed  the  law 
whose  effects  brought  ruin  on 
the  opium  merchants  of  Canton 
and  Shanghai  as  the  forced  pur- 
chase of  this  drug  had  brought 
trouble  on  the  wholesale  dealers  in  Calcutta.  The  organ 
of  the  present  Chinese  Government,  The  Republican  Ad- 
vocate (Shanghai),  has  no  pity  on  Chinese  traffickers  in  the 
deadly  poppy  and  makes  the  matter  a  moral  question,  speaking 
in  the  following  lofty  terms: 

"Financial  loss  in  a  trade  which  involves  moral  principle 
can  give  no  legal  or  moral  plea  for  sympathy,  for  the  very 
principle  of  human  law  is  violated  in  the  prostitution  of  the 
moral  sense.  A  financial  loss  in  opium  trade  can  not  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  altho  it  may  affect  others 
not  directly  connected. 

"The  opium  merchants,  moreover,  should  not  feel  so  much 
the  sting  of  just  tho  strong  criticism  which  has  been  levelled 
against  them,  for  since  they  dare  to  persist  in  a  piirsuit  which 
they  know  to  be  unpopular  and  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  thej'  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  reputation  and  honor  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre." 

Let  the  merchants  be  satisfied,  it  says,  with  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  The  Chinese  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  British 
opium  trade,  which  the  British  Government  forced  upon  China 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Chinese  Republic  will  not 
be  fooled  any  longer  by  the  dealers  in  the  seductive  poison,  of 
whom  this  paper  remarks: 

"They  have  made  enough  from  the  past  trade,  and  if  they 
quit  business  now  they  would  be  no  losers.  Some  of  them  have 
out  of  this  ill-gotten  wealth  built  large  houses  and  gardens  in 


-National  Review  (Shanghai) 
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SliuiiKluii,  nht'iv  they  fr»»<iii«'ntly  ontertaiu  iiinncntiul  ('hiiu-si'. 
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,ivt'8ty  ami  the  irtjuy  of  it  in  that  these  (British!  men 

I' of  the  Chinese!     And  yet  our 
t«.'  (iujMtl  hy   tliis  tyi)e  of  iiu  ii, 
auil  applaud  the  'hospitality"  of  their  opium  friend-.. 
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Th.  it  allnimes  be  fooled." 


WILL  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  PAY? 

DOUBTS  about  the  value  of  the  Panama  waterway  to 
the  United  States  are  exprest  by  a  British  writer  who 
has  been  looking  into  the  matter.  While  admit tintj 
that  it  is  "the  tjreatest  engineering  feat  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity," the  London  Slunddid  asks  editorially  whether  the  American 
people,  who  look  upon  this  triumpliant  piece  of  work  as  a  good 
investment,  will  ever  "get  value  for  tlu'ir  money  in  anj'thing 
besides  sentiment."  The  Canal  clears  away  the  obstacle  which 
prevented  Columbus,  Vespucci,  the  (^abots,  and  Frobisher 
from  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  a  course  due  west  from  Europe. 
But  the  question  is  ultimately  to  be  analyzed  as  a  financial 
one,  and  this  leading  London  daily  publishes  in  its  columns 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Foster  Fraser,  the  well-known  traveler  and 
journalist,  in  which  he  carefully  discusses  the  returns  which 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  get  from  its  expenditure  of  $400,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Fraser,  who  has  travelled  over  pretty  much  the 
whole  world,  took  pains,  before  stating  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
to  \isit  Panama,  and  he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Canal  is  not  likelj-  "for  many  years  to  come  to  yield  a  fair 
di\idend  on  the  enormous  capital  sunk  in  it,"  and  that  as  the 
whole  Canal  Zone  "must  be  elaborately  patrolled  by  sea  and  by 
land,"  J' a  considerable  addition  to  the  naval  and  military 
budget"  will  be  found  necessary,  and  this  expenditure  will  "be 
very  inadequately  offset  either  by  the  direct  or  indirect  profits 
of  the  Canal  traffic." 

Mr.  Fraser  goes  on  to  show  that  the  American  mercantile 
marine,  such  as  it  is,  will  add  little  to  the  revenues  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  that  Suez  is  England's  chief  key  to  the  East, 
and  English  ships  will  not  increase  the  toll  profits  to  a  very 
appreciable  degree,  for  "British  shipping  with  the  East  and 
with  Australia  has  nothing  to  gain  from  Panama."  He  shows 
thus  how  useless  it  will  be  to  the  British: 

"The  Canal  will  shorten  the  sea  journey  between  New  York 
and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  by  over  8,000  miles. 
It  was  the  need  of  this  cut — when  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  warship  Oregon  had  to  steam  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan — which  stirred  the 
Americans  to  provide  a  gateway  between  the  two  seas.  But  it 
is  on  the  transit  of  merchant  shipping  that  the  Canal  must 
rely  if  it  is  to  be  a  commercial  success.  And  in  the  matter  of 
sea-borne  goods  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States  will  have 
an  advantage  by  thousands  of  miles  over  their  present  position 
in  reaching  California,  Peru,  parts  of  Chile,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

"At  present,  however,  the  American  mercantile  marine  is  a 
bad  last  among  the  trading  concerns  of  the  world.  South  Amer- 
ica is  the  land  of  to-morrow.  As  far  as  I  can  gather  there  is  not 
a  single  liner  flying  the  United  States  flag  running  between  ports 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  equator.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  chiefly  British,  and  the  growl  has  been  heard  in 
American  circles  that  their  dollars  are  being  spent  to  build  a 
canal  for  foreign  ships. 

"Except  to  West  Central  America,  the  Canal  is  going  to  be 
of  little  advantage  to  British  shipping.  The  value  of  the  west 
coast  trade  I  know-,  but  as  part  of  the  British  shipping  trade 
in  the  world  it  is  insignificant.  By  Panama  New  Zealand  is 
slightly  nearer  to  England  than  by  any  other  way;  but  with 
the  Suez  Canal  in  existence,  India,  China,  Australia — indeed, 
everj'  ice-free  port  in  Asiatic  waters — is  more  distant  by  the 
Panama  route  than  by  Suez.  Why,  taking  it  that  both  New 
York   and   Liverpool  sent   ships  to   Shanghai,   the  former  by 


Panama  and  picking  up  passt'ngers  at  San  Francitw;o,  and  the 
latl«r  via  Suez,  the  English  ship  would  have  the  lesser  distance 
to  travel." 

If  their  ships  are  not  going  to  use  the  Canal,  some  might  ask 
why  the  British  are  making  such  a  to-do  about  it,  but  Mr. 
Fra.ser  ignores  this  point.  His  comments  on  the  Panama  Act 
are  beside  the  question  here,  but  the  following  stat(;ment  which 
he  makes,  as  a  true-born  Britisher,  is  at  least  curious: 

"We  know  how  elastic  the  American  mind  can  le  in  stretch- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  in  a  treaty.  Therefore,  altho  the 
prt)posal  is  for  the  United  States  (Jovernment  to  give  free  use 
of  tile  Canal  to  coast -trade  vessels  only,  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
assumption  that,  with  the  alteration  of  the  United  States  law 
allowing  foreign-built  but  American-owned  ships  to  carry  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  their  mastheads,  a  ship  sailing  out  of  New 
York,  going  through  the  Canal,  calling  at  San  Francisco,  and 
proceeding  to  Yokohama,  will  soon  be  counted  as  a  coasting 
ship." 

The  real  object  of  the  act  was  not,  he  allows,  suggested  by 
any  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  England,  but: 

"What  really  actuated  the  United  States  President  and  the 
two  Houses  was  to  deliver  a  blow  at  transcontinental  American 
railways,  which  are  by  no  means  popular,  by  reUeving  ships 
plying  betw^een  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  from  the  burden 
of  tolls  and  giving  them  a  better  chance  to  compete  with  the 
railway's  in  the  carrying  of  freight." 

Mr.  Fraser  regrets  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  fortify  the  Canal,  while  allowing  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  fleet  mobilization  in  time  of  war, — say  with  Japan.  To  quote 
his  words: 

"In  the  event  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  another 
Power  the  Canal  would  play  an  important  part.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  canal  at  all  means  that  the  United  States,  instead 
of  concentrating  her  fleet  on  one  coast,  would  have  it  divided. 
The  first  aim  of  the  enemy  would  be  to  prevent  the  two  sections 
from  joining.  Indeed,  the  Canal  would  be  the  weakest  link 
in  the  chain  of  defense.  Some  American  authorities  mth  whom 
I  have  spoken  deny  it  will  be  a  weak  link.  But  they  recognize, 
more  than  the  mass  of  American  people  have  yet  realized,  that 
the  Canal  will  be  an  object  of  attack,  and  that  defense  is  a 
necessity.  I  have  even  met  men  who  confidently  declare  that 
the  Canal  will  be  impregnable — a  big  word,  and  inclined  to  be 
meaningless  under  modern  war  conditions." 

But  to  defend  the  Canal  effectively  two  fleets  and  a  double 
naval  expenditure  will  be  necessary,  he  believes: 

"Tho  in  the  States,  as  with  us  at  home,  there  is  uneasiness 
about  the  increased  expenditure  on  naval  arrangements,  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Panama  Canal,  while  useful  in 
speedily  bringing  warships  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  will  soon 
direct  public  attention  to  the  possibility  of  the  Canal  being  made 
ineffective  in  war  time,  and  must  arouse  thoughts  about  the 
wisdom  of  placing  absolute  reliance  upon  it  as  the  gate  to  let 
American  ships  pass  to  where  they  are  most  needed,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  American  nation  to  have  not  one 
fleet,  but  two  fleets,  one  in  each  ocean. 

"I  have  had  counsel  with  Americans,  taking  a  quiet  view 
of  the  situation,  proud  of  the  Canal,  who  admit  that  when  their 
people  grasp  the  full  consequence  of  cutting  the  Americas  in 
twain,  they  wall  be  compelled  to  set  about  ha\ing  a  navy  second 
to  none  in  the  world." 

This  writer  su^ms  up  in  a  general  way  our  possible  expenditure 
on  the  "upkeep"  of  the  Panama  fortifications,  the  increased 
naval  price,  and  the  military  force  which  will  be  required,  as 
follows : 

"Anyway,  what  the  American  people  will  soon  have  to  face 
will  be,  not  the  receiving  of  profits  from  a  commercial  canal, 
but  a  heavy  charge  put  upon  them  to  maintain  the  Canal  as 
an  instrument  of  war.  The  calculation  has  been  made  that  the 
Canal,  instead  of  being  a  fine  investment  for  the  United  States, 
is  going  to  cost  that  country  £4,000,000  a  year  in  efficient 
upkeep." 


A   MALODOROUS  DAINTY 

THOSK  who  regard  the  above  title  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms  are  invited  to  read  carefully  an  article  on  the 
durian  contrihutod  by  O.  W.  Barrett,  chief  of  the 
division  of  horticulture,  Philippine  Islands,  to  The  I'hilippinc 
Agricultural  Review  (Manila,  November).  We  quote  parts  of  it 
below.  While  the  durian  has  an  odor  that  can  be  compared 
only  to  a  mi.xture  of  old  cheese  and  onions,  flavored  with  tur- 
pentine, we  are  told  that  99  per  cent,  of  those  who  eat  it  love  it 
so  dearly  that  the  smell  does  not  bother  them.  The  naturalist 
W^allaee  says  that  "to  eat  durians  is  a  new  sensation,  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  experience."  And  over  three  centuries  ago, 
Linschoten,  the  Dutch  botanist,  declared  it  to  surpass  in  flavor 
"all  the  other  fruits  of  the  world."  There  are  other  fetid  fruits, 
Mr.  Barrett  tells  us,  but  the  durian  is  the  most  famous,  the  best, 
and  the  biggest.  Our  plant  wizards  seem  to  have  an  opportunity 
here  to  rid  this  delicacy  of  its  only  objectionable  traH.  Mr. 
Barrett  says  in  substance: 

'"As  regards  size,  there  are  only  a  few  of  the  tree  fruits  in 
popular  esteem  that  can  compare  with  the  5-pound  durian — 
nearly  one-third  of  which  is  edible  pulp  and  about  one-sixth  of 
which  is  edible  seeds;  nor  can  many  fruits  show  a  sugar  content 
of  more  than  12  per  cent,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  starch 
besides,  and  only  a  little  over  one-half  water. 

"The  durian  is  a  native  of  Malaysia  in  a  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  It  has  been  introduced  into  most  of  the  tropical  countries, 
but  generally  only  as  a  botanical-garden  or  greenhouse  speci- 
men. It  is  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
mallows,  but  it  has  also  been  placed  in  the  cacao  family.  The 
tree  itself  is  magnificent  and  statel\%  growing  usually  in  open 
country  in  edges  of  forests,  around  nati^"e  tillages,  and  in 
clearings. 

"It  can  hardly  be  called  a  cultivated  fruit-tree;  at  least, 
it  is  hardly  ever  grown  in  orchards,  altho  on  the  other  hand 
it  could  hardly  hold  its  own  in  the  wild.  Throughout  Malaysia 
it  is  considered  the  most  delicious,  if  not  the  verj-  best  fruit, 
at  least  by  the  natives.  Europeans,  of  course,  generally  consider 
the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  fruit  an  insuperable  factor;  a  fair 
proportion,  however,  of  the  foreign  residents  soon  grow  to  relish 
the  durian  and  sometimes  become  stanch  advocates  of  its  use. 
Altho  it  would  not  be  wise,  perhaps,  for  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  fruit  to  consume  a  large  quantity  of  the  pulp  at  one 
sitting,  there  is  apparently  no  substance  in  it  which  would  cause 
indigestion  or  anything  beyond  a  rather  unpleasant  breath 
for  a  few  hours  after  eating. 

"The  chemical  body  which  is  responsible  for  the  very  pro- 
nounced odor  is  probably  one  of  the  sulfur  compounds  with 
some  base  perhaps  related  to  that  in  butj^ric  acid;  it  is  not  an  oil 
nor  a  sugar,  not  a  true  starch  nor  an  inulin,  but  according  to 
Dr.  W.  E.  Pratt,  a  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  who  is 
probably  the  first  chemist  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
durian,  it  is  a  substance  new  to  the  organic  chemist." 

In  passing  we  should  not  forget,  says  Mr.  Barrett,  that  there 
are  durians  and  durians;  some  are  said  to  be  without  a  strong 
odor;  and  some  of  the  Borneo  varieties  are  not  at  all  objec- 
tionable. Both  tree  and  fruit  are  favorites  with  the  fruit-bat, 
but  harvesting  the  durian  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  for 
soon  after  becoming  mature  the  heavy  fruit  usually  falls,  some- 
times killing  or  severely  injuring  the  unlucky  individual  who 
might  happen  to  be  underneath.     We  read  on: 

"After  the  bats  succeed  in  breaking  the  fruit  from  its  stem 
they  can,  of  course,  make  no  further  use  of  it,  since  they  can  not 
feed  upon  the  ground;  it  then  becomes  a  treat  for  the  wild  pigs 
or  the  half-wild  swine  of  the  natives. 

"In  short,  then,  because  of  the  majestic  bearing  of  the  tree 
itself-r-for  there  is  scarcelj-  a  better  tree  in  this  respect;  for  its 
wonderfully  beautiful  silvery  leaves,  which  are  almost  unrivaled 
in  the  tree  world;  for  its  curious  silver-plated,  golden  flowers, 
which  few  people,  even  botanists,  have  ever  seen;  for  the  unique 
<?xterior  of  the  fruit — Avhich  mocks  some  of  the  breadfruits  in 


outward  ai)pearan<'(',  but  whose  short,  lirownish  spines  are  so 
sharp  and  hard  that  only  with  a  painful  effort  can  one  hold  a 
good-sized  fruit  on  the  open  palm;  for  its  delicious  pulp,  with  at 
least  five  distinct  flavors;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  for  its 
very  unique  odor  which  has  prejudiced  most  dilettante  connois- 
seurs and  given  this  near-king  among  the  fruits  an  unsavory 
reputation  to  the  world  at  large — we  must  needs  regard  the 
durian  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  fruit  species  of  the 
horticultural  world."    _j, ».  ,^1  ^i-"  'lfcuJ>l 


A  WORLD-WIDE   PLANT  QUARANTINE 

EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  an  epidemic  is  the  spread  of 
a  contagious  disease  among  human  beings,  and  that  tho 
"epizootic"  is  the  spread  of  a  contagious  disease  among 
animals,  but  few  people  are  familiar  with  the  term  "epiphytic," 
which  means  the  same  thing  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  Yet 
this  is  as  common  as  the  first  two,  if  not  more  so,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  enormous  losses  of  wealth,  for  terrible  sufTering  and 
illness  among  thousands,  and  even  for  economic  and  political 
disturbances  and  for  great  popular  migrations.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  potato-blight  that  fell  upon  Ireland  in  1845,  which  directly 
influenced  the  flow  of  her  people  to  our  own  shores.  It  is  encour- 
aging, therefore,  to  know  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  tho 
establishment  of  a  world-wide  quarantine  against  plant  disease. 
National  quarantine  already  exists,  a  recent  case  being  that  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  cherry-trees  presented  by  the  Japanese 
Go\-ernment  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  The  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  Rome  proposes  shortly  to  invite  the  various 
governments  to  unite  officially  to  form  a  universal  commission 
of  "phytopathology"  or  the  study  of  plant  maladies.  Mr. 
Louis  Dop,  who  represents  France  at  this  Institute,  presented 
a  report  on  the  subject  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Comparative 
Pathology,  held  in  Paris,  an  abstract  of  which  we  take  front 
the  Correspondanl  (Paris,  November  lOj : 

"The  maladies  produced  by  insects  or  bj-  cryptogams  often 
become  a  scourge  whose  ravages  extend  over  vast  regions.  .  .  . 
The  phylloxera  in  France  caused  losses  of  billions  of  francs. 
Similar  results  were  caused  in  Italy  by  the  first  invasion  of 
oidium  and  grape  mildew,  when  the  specific  anti-crypt ogamic 
properties  of  sulfur  and  salts  of  copper  were  not  yet  known. 

"At  a  more  recent  date  emigration  from  central  and  southern 
Italy  rose  to  alarming  proportions  following  the  disasters  pro- 
duced by  the  olive-fly.  The  sugar-cane  disease  ruined  certain 
colonies  of  the  Netherlands,  as  that  of  the  coffee-tree  ruined 
Ceylon.  In  1891  Prussia  lost  more  than  .$100,000,000  from 
grain-rust.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
mentions  that  the  losses  caused  bj^  cryptogams  in  1887  to 
timber,  fruit,  and  grain  amounted  to  about  $200,000,000." 

Mr.  Dop  further  cites  the  estimate  of  a  well-known  botanist 
of  the  Kew  Gardens  in  London  that  the  annual  loss  of  crops 
from  plant  diseases  throughout  the  world  varies  from  $750,000,000 
to  $1,000,000,000,  while  he  himself  opines  that  to  double  these 
figures  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  because  of  the  innumerable 
losses  of  amounts  too  small  to  be  included  in  general  statistics, 
but  huge  in  the  sum  total.    It  seems  that — 

"The  idea  of  an  international  fight  against  epiphytics  was 
formulated  for  the  first  time  in  1891,  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Agriculture  at  The  Hague,  and  repeated  at  the  1900 
Congress  in  Paris 

"In  1903,  at  Rome,  an  international  commission  for  studying 
plant  maladies  was  formed.  Its  seat  is  at  Berlin,  and  it  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  various  countries." 

It  is  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  this  Commission  that  the  further 
step  announced  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  due,  and  we  may 
confidently  hope  for  tangible  results  in  the  future  in  the  shape 
of  an  increase  in  crops  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  food-cost. 
— Translation  made  for  The  Liter.4.ry  Dige.st. 
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AN  ENGLISli  APL-MAN 

Is  IT  llUiHT  to  call  u  iiiun  who  livml  m  what  is  uow  Sussex 
iiiuny  thousaml  yv&n  a^o — «o  far  in  pr«<iiistorio  times  that 
ht'    had    not    all         '    '     tost    ape-likK    characteriHtics — an 

"KiiKlishnian"/      ()u lil    hesitato   altout   it,   and   yet    the 

I^indun  illustralnd  jKUH'rs  go- at  Unist  so  far  as  to  dub  the  latest 
fossil   find   "the   most   aneient   inhahitunl    of    KnKland."      Tiie 


AKIN    TO    THE    APE. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitant  of  England,  the  man  of  Sussex, 
reconstructed  by  Mr.  A.  Forestier.  artist  of  The  Iltuslraled  London 
Xews,  aided  by  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward. 


gentleman  so  characterized — or  what  is  left  of  him — ^carae  to 
light  as  recently  as  December,  1911,  and  his  discovery  is  char- 
acterized by  W.  P.  Pycraft  in  The  Illustrated  London  Mews 
(December  28)  as  "of  supreme  importance  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  human  race."  For  the  past  j'ear  the 
discoverers  have  endeavored  to  supplement  their  find  b}'  unearth- 
ing other  remains,  but  they  have  been  only  partially  successful. 
What  has  been  found,  however,  leaves  no  possible  doubt,  the 
writer  tells  us,  that  the  living  being  of  whom  they  once  formed 
a  part  was  a  man  ha\ing  close  relationship  with  his  ancestors, 
the  apes.     Mr.  P\'craft  gpes  on  to  say: 

'"The  evidence  for  the  interpretation  which  has  been  placed 
on  them  is  incontrovertible.  In  the  first  place,  the  lower  jaw 
is  unmistakably,  ape-like,  while  presenting  other  features  indu- 
bitably human.  It  is  ape-like  in  its  massiveness,  in  the  absence 
of  a  ciiin,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  ridge  along  the  inner 
surface  which  in  the  typical  human  jaw  is  extremely  well  marked, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  concerned  with  the 
act  of  swallowing.  Another  simian  feature  is  the  shortness  and 
great  breadth  of  the  upper  branch  whereby  the  jaw  is  hinged 
to  the  skull.  As  to  the  teeth  of  this  ancient  Briton,  it  will  suffice 
to  remark  that  they  resemble  those  of  the  celebrated  Heidelberg 
jaw,  and  in  so  far  are  of  the  human  type;  but  they  are  ape-like 
in  the  greater  length  of  their  grinding  surfaces.  But  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  canine  or  'eye'  teeth  projected,  at 
any  rate  slightly,  above  the  level  of  the  rest — an  ape-like  char- 
acter met  with  in  savage  races  to-day,  tho  never  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  apes. 

"Another  ape-like  character  is  afforded  by  the  trend  of  the 
grinders,  which  shows  that  the  teeth  in  the  complete  jaw  must 
have  run  in  a  straight,  parallel  series,  not  in  a  horseshoe  curve, 
as  in  modern  men 


■'Happily,  mough  of  the  skull  has  been  found  to  allow  of  the 
restoration  of  tlie  whole  of  the  cranial  portion,  which  encloses 
(he  brain.  .\ri(l  this  shows  us  that  the  beetling  brows  so  ex<"e.s- 
si\fly  devflop«(l  in  the  <relebratt?d  fossil  man  of  .Ja\a  diseovered 
soHM-  years  ag<j  were  in  the  Sussex  man  far  less  developed; 
while  the  brain  capacity  of  this  ancient  man  had  just  under  two 
pints,  which  is  ntrarly  twi<!e  as  much  as  that  of  the  hij^ln-sl  apes, 
tho  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  average  Kuropean,  which 
is,  roughly,  about  two  pints  and  a  half." 

How  long  ago  did  this  man  live,  and  what  did  he  look  like? 
As  to  the  first  question,  the  author  gives  no  definite  answer; 
he  can  only  say,  ".several  hundred  thousand  years  ago,"  perhaps 
a  million.  But  this  much  is  certain:  he  lived  during  the  early 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pleistocene  age,  and  near  enough 
to  the  period  known  as  the  Pliocene  to  make  it  certain  that  his 
iiiiinediate  forbears  must  have  lived  during  that  period;  thus 
justifying  the  forecasts  of  Pliocene  man  which  authorities  from 
time  to  time  have  made.  Indeed,  the  celebrated  Heidelberg 
jaw  is  regarded  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  Pliocene;  and  th»; 
jaw  of  the  Sussex  man  now  under  discussion  is  of  a  still  more 
primitive  character.  It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
to  say  that  the  gravel  in  which  he  has  so  long  rested  is  of  nearly 
the  same  age  as  the  Norfolk  Forest  bed.  Of  the  man's  probable 
appearance  and  mode  of  life,  and"  the  creatures  which  he  chased 
or  was  chased  by,  we  may  quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

"As  to  his  personal  appearance  one  would  not  like  to  dog- 
matize, but,  witli  the  help  of  Mr.  Forestier,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  make  what  is  probably  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 
He  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  very  muscular,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  that  graceful  poise  of  the  body  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  huituin  race  to-day.  But  he  was  by  no  means  lacking 
in  intelligence.  Living  in  a  genial  climate  amid  a  luxurious 
vegetation,  and  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  game,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  led  a  life  of  comparative  ease.  Of  clothing  he 
had  no  need ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  bother  about  much 
housing  accommodation;  tho,  for  safety's  sake,  he  may  have 
been  forced  to  devise  some  kind  of  shelter  by  night.  Elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  of  species  long  since  extinct  roamed  in  herds 
all  round  him.  These  and  the  hippopotamus  no  doubt  he  killed 
for  food,  and,  besides,  he  must  have  hunted  a  species  of  horse 
long  since  extinct,  while  the  lion,  bear,  and  saber-toothed  tiger 
afforded  him  plenty  of  opportunities  for  hairbreadth  escapes. 
He  had  probably  inherited  the  use  of  fire  from  his  forbears, 
and  this  useful  ally  served  to  harden  the  ends  of  his  wooden 
spears,  and  perhaps  to  cook  his  food.     His  only  other  tools  were 
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A    COMPARISON    OF   JAWS. 

The  Piltdown  or  Sussex  jaw  compared  with  other  typical  jaws. 
Four  sketches  by  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  reproduced  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.  A.  Articular  process  or  condyle.  S.  Sigmoid  notch. 
M.  The  bony  chin.  X.  Doubtful  part  of  the  Sussex  jaw;  compare 
with  the  chimpanzee  and  with  the  modem  man.  c.  Canine  tooth. 
1,  2,  3.  First,  second,  and  third  molar  teeth — between  these  and 
the  canine  are  the  two  "bicuspids"  or  "premolars,"  while  in  front 
of  the  canine  are  two  "incisors"  or  front  teeth. 
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Kroni  the  U-ndun  ■'Orapliit'." 


It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  say  that  ihoso 
who  do  not  accept  the  evidence  tending  to  show 
human  descent  from  ape-Uke  ancestors  will  have 
other  explanations  for  the  apish  resemblances  in 
this  Sussex  skull. 


DOUBLE  BALL  LIGHTNING 


A" 


furnished  by  flint  stones  chipped  to  the  rough  semblance  of  an  ax, 
but  used  in  the  hand,  not  wielded  by  a  shaft.  From  the  peculiar 
•character  in  which  it  was  flaked  from  the  rough  nodule  selected, 
this  implement  is  known  as  of  the  'Chellean'  type,  and  tho  one 
of  the  more  primitive  types  of  Paleolithic  Aveapons,  it  showed 
better  workmanship  than  is  displayed  by  the  still  earlier  'Stre- 
pyan'  and  'Alesvinian'  types,  and  a  great  advance  on  the 
much-discust  'eoliths.'  These  earlier  weapons,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, are  the  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  men 
older  than  the  makers  of  the  'Chellean'  implements,  but  they 
«peak  as  surely  as  did  the  footprints  found  by  Robinson  Crusoe. 
"Finally,  these  fragments  of  man  from  the  Sussex  gravel 
tell  us  that  already  at  this  early  period  the  human  race  had 
begun  to  split  up  into  different  peoples,  which  had  spread  far 
over  the  earth's  surface,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  remains  found  in 
Java  and  at  Heidelberg.  And  these  three,  we  must  point  out, 
belong,  roughly,  to  the  same  period  of  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory; these  three,  more  than  any  others,  bear  witness  to  man's 
kinship  with  the  apes." 

The  circumstances  of  the  discovery  are  given  in  some  detail 
in  the  London  Sphere  (December  28).  It  w^as  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dawson,  who  in  company  with  Dr.  Smith-Woodward 
described  the  skull  and  its  meaning  to  a  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Soeiet}'  on  December  18.     We  read: 

"Mr.  Dawson  described  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery. 
"Water  filled  the  gravel-pit  until  the  end  of  May,  but  excavation 
was  begun  earlj-  in  June,  and  by  the  end  of  September  had  re- 
sulted in  the  finding  of  sufficient  fragments  of  the  skull  to 
restore  the  whole  and  also  in  the  reeoverj^  of  half  the  lower  jaw. 
At  the  same  time  the  diggings  revealed  fragments  of  two  prim- 
itive elephants,  a  hippopotamus,  the  common  red  deer  and 
horse,  and  a  beaver.  Numerous  flint  implements  of  a  very 
primitive  type  were  also  found.  While  the  diggings  were  in 
progress  he  examined  thoroughh^  the  geology  of  the  w  hole  neigh- 
borhood and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position  of  the 
gravel  and  its  nature  proved  great  antiquity.  Since  the  gravel 
■was  deposited  the  Ouse  itself  has  cut  down  its  channel  to  a 
■depth  of  eighty  feet. 

"Dr.  Woodward  continued  the  narrative.  With  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Barlow,  the  preparator  in  the  department  of 
geology  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  a  restored  model  of 
the  skull  was  prepared,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  study  its  features 
accurately  and  in  detail.  The  only  external  appearance  of 
antiquity  was  found  in  the  occiput,  which  showed  that  in  this 
early  form  the  neck  was  shaped  not  like  that  of  a  modern  man, 
but  more  like  that  of  an  ape.  The  brain  capacity  was  only 
about  two-thirds  of  that  of  an  ordinary  modern  man.  Two  of 
the  molar  teeth  were  human  in  shape." 


SINGULAR  INSTANCE  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  globular  or  "ball"  lightning 
is  reported  in  the  Fnmch  scientific  papers. 
According  to  Cicl  el  Terre,  to  which  a  description 
of  the  phenomenon  is  contributed  by  witnesses, 
Messrs.  Dember  and  Meyer,  the  lightning  was 
seen  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  storm  at  the 
time,  altho  storm-clouds  were  visible  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  appearance  was  that  of  two  lumi- 
nous, orange-colored  globes,  one  above  the  other 
and  connected  by  a  slender  cord  "or  chain,  which 
emitted  a  feebler  light  and  seemed  granular  in 
constitution.  The  two  globes  moved  togeth<'r  hor- 
izontally toward  the  northeast,  altho  at  the  place 
where  the  observers  were,  the  wind  was  from  the 
_  north.  The  upper  globe,  which  was  the  larger, 
kept  on  its  way  steadily,  while  the  other  dropt 
slowly  toward  the  ground.  The  connecting  cord  then  disap- 
peared and  the  globes  moved  on  slowly,  remaining  visible  for 
two  minutes  and  finally  disappearing  silently.  Cosmos  (Paris, 
December  5),  from  which  we  translate  the  following  comments, 
notes  that  this  phenomenon  differs  sensibly  from  the  typical 
forms  of  globular  lightning  as  described  recentlj'  by  Prof.  W.  M . 
Thornton  of  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle,  England: 

"According  to  this  author,  globular  lightning  descends 
slowly  from  a  cloud,  generally  after  a  violent  clap  of  thunder, 
in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  bluish  ball.  It  bounds  from  the  earth 
Avhen  it  touches,  and  then  moves  off  a  few  yards  horizontally. 
These  balls  readily  follow  an  electric  conductor,  a  gas-pipe, 
for  instance,  and  burst  when  they  touch  water,  or  sometimes  in 
the  open  air.  The  ball  then  disappears  instantaneously  with 
a  violent  explosion  which  may  do  damage  and  which  produces 
a  strong  smell  of  ozone. 

"Thornton  believes  with  reason  that  globular  lightning  is 
made  up  principally  of  a  mass  of  ozone;  this  hypothesis  explains 
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why  the  color  of  the  ball  is  usually  bluish,  why  the  luminous 
mass  descends  slowly  through  the  air,  ozone  being  of  a  density 
about  1.7  times  that  of  air,  and  finally  why  the  instantaneous 
disappearance  of  the  ball  is  accompanied  by  an  explosion,  for 
the  transformation  of  ozone  into  oxygen  liberates  a  great  quan- 
titv  of  energy-.". 
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THE    MOVING    PICTURE 
MEDICINE 


STUDIES   IN 


THK    ACTION'S   and    expn'ssions  of 
|i!tiitnt8  SutTiTiiij,'  from  iktvous  dis- 
•  a>(  s  art*  ret'ordt'd  on  c'int*iiiatofjruj)h 
tilras  by, Dr.  T.  H.  Weisenhurg,  neurologist 
to   the  Philadflphia  (JoniTal   Hospital,  who 
has   now    ahout    two   miles  of   films  of  this 
sort,  ai'cnmulatt'd  during  tlu'  past  fiv«'  jears. 
Nervous  diseases,  Dr.  Weistmburg  tells  us  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation     (Chicago,     Do- 
eember  28),  lend   them- 
selves     especially      well 
to  motion  photography, 
because    the    sjniptoms 
are  mainly  characteristic 
movements,      such       as 
gaits,     tremors,    convul- 
sions,   or  spasms.    Even 
where  these  are  not  pres- 
ent.     Dr.      Weisenburg 
shows  the  patient's  con- 
dition in  his  pictures  by 
marking  on  their  bodies 
with    colored    chalk    or 
with  charcoal  to  indicate 
where    disturbances     of 
sensation  occur,  such  as 
loss  of  feeling  or  of  the 
temperature  sense.     No 
effort      has     apparently 
been    made    to    employ 
the     cinematograph     in 
recording  the  sjniptoms 
of  diseases  of  any  other 
type,    but    the    author 
sees  no   reason   why  it 
should  not  be  done  suc- 
cessfully.    He  says: 


istenie  showing  the  movement,  growth,  and 
IN  cliara<l»Tistics  of  different  types  of  ba<'illi, 
"In  general  medi<;ine  they  could  b»!  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  pyloric  spasm,  move- 
ments of  the  <'he8t  in  various  heart  and  lung 
diseases,  and  the  abdominal  movements  in 
<lin'»'rfnt  diseases  of  the  viscera.  In  surgery 
and  obst«!trics  it  would  be  easy  to  illustrate 
sonje  types  of  operation.  Om»  of  the  first 
uses  of  moving  pictunss  in  medicine  was  to 
illustrate  an  opt-ration  by  a  French  surgeon." 

This  leads  Dr.  Weisenburg  to  say  a  word 
of  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  medical 
teaching.  To  his  mind  no  new  development 
in  recent  years  is  of  so 
much  value  as  this.  In 
Dr.  Weisenburg's  course 
in  nervous  diseases  to 
medical  students  he  now 
regularly  employs  these 
pictures.  If,  for  example, 
he  wishes  to  discuss  ep- 
ilepsy, he  first  lectures 
on  the  disease  and  then 
shows  the  reel  which 
contains  the  different 
types.  How  many  med- 
ical students  or  physi- 
cians are  there,  he  asks, 
who  have  seen  typical 
convulsions  and  differ- 
ent forms  of  epileptic 
spasms,  such  as  may 
be  shown  by  these  pic- 
tures?   He  goes  on: 


Photo  byW.  b.  Ellis,  Pliiluili-lphia. 

HE    SUMMONS    THE    CINEMATOGHAPH 
TO  AID  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Weisenburg,  who  now  has 
about  two  miles  of  films  to  show 
the  symptoms  of  nervous  ailments. 


!'In  the  diseases  of  the 
ej'e  the  different  ocular 
palsies  and  pupillary  changes  can  readily  be 
shown,  while  in  diseases  of  the  ear  it  would 
be  easy  to  illustrate  nystagmus  from  aural 
involvement.  These  subjects,  of  course,  have 
a  direct  relation  to  neurologj% 

"In  children's  diseases  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  photograph  whooping-cough  and 
menin^tis;  even  the  different  exanthems 
could  be  show^n  at  various  stages  by  color 
photogi-aphs.  The  discussion  by  the  lecturer 
in  demonstrating  the  pictures  materially 
helps  in  their  appreciation.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  demonstrate  the  method  of 
doing  lumbar  puncture.  Again,  what  would 
be  better  in  the  present  crusade  of  public 
health  than  to  illustrate  the  right  and  wrong 
methods  of  bathing,  dressing,  and  clothing 
children,  and  other  hygienic  factors? 

."As  a  matter  of  fact,  mo\'ing-picture  il- 
lustrations are  already  employed  by  public 
health  bureaus  in  different  States,  notably 
in  Louisiana,  where  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment employed  motion-picture  photography 
to  show  the  menace  of  such  diseases  as 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

"  In  no  branch  of  medicine,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  neurology,  can  motion  photo- 
graphs be  of  so  much  value  as  in  bacteriology. 
For  some  years  photographs  have  been  in  ex- 


!'It  is  also  possible  to 
use  motion  photography 
to  illustrate  a  scientific 
article.  It  occurred  to 
Dr.  C.  K.  Mills  and  my- 
self that  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  study  emo- 
tional expression  by  this 
means.  Our  method  was 
first  to  illustrate  normal 
crjdng  and  laughter,  us- 
ing actors  for  the  pur- 
pose, who  laughed  and  cried  and  attempted 
to  do  so  on  one  side  of  the  face.  This  was  be- 
cause we  had  a  patient  in  whom  there  was 
loss  of  emotional  expression  on  one  side. 
Then  we  photographed  patients  who  had 
either  involuntary  laughing  or  crying.  .  .  . 
The  results  were  surprizingly  striking.  These 
pictures  were  shown  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  Philadelphia." 

In  short,  Dr.  Weisenburg  says,  we  have  in 
the  moving  picture  a  permanent  record  of 
symptoms  which  may  be  sent  from  place  to 
place  and  reproduced  at  will,  no  matter  how 
rare  the  case.  Not  only  so,  but  the  pictures 
furnish  a  means  of  diagnosis,  especially  in 
the  case  of  certain  epileptic  spasms  where 
the  actual  movements  are  very  swift,  but 
may  be  slowed  up  for  recognition  on  the 
picture  by  lessening  the  speed  of  the  film. 
He  ends  by  stating: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  become  so 
imprest  wdth  the  value  of  enlarged  repro- 
ductions of  signs  and  symptoms  that  I  am 
now  in  the  habit  of  having  all  the  rare 
diseases  and  some  of  the  commoner  signs 
and  symptoms  photographed." 


EXPRESSION. 
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A  COSTLY  AUTOMOBILE 
FAD 

IT  IS  ONLY  NATURAL  that  improve- 
ments should  be  made  in  any  device 
from  time  to  time,  no  matter  how  seem- 
ingly perfect  it  may  be,  but  why  should  we 
expect  these  improvements  to  materialize 
just  once  a  year?  The  theory  of  automobile- 
builders  appears  to  be  that  their  wealthy 
clients  will  chanjje  machines  about  as  often 
as  that  if  sufTicient  reason  be  offered  them; 
but  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  shield,  and  the 
reverse  is  exhibited  in 
dark  hues  by  H.  O. 
Smith,  President  of  the 
Premier  Motor  Com- 
pany, in  an  address  on 
."Annual  Models,"  be- 
fore the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Automobile 
Manufacturers.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith  the 
annual  model  is  a  bar- 
nacle that  has  fastened 
itself  on  the  automobile 
industry',  "sorrily  hamp- 
ering its  progress." 
Changes,  Mr.  Smith 
points  out,  are  expen- 
sive, and  models  are 
often  altered  unneces- 
sarily, just  to  conform  to 
custom.  The  maker  has 
educated  his  customer 
to  expect  changes  every 
year,  and  changes  he 
will  have,  whether  they 
really  mean  anything  or 
not.  Learn  a  lesson  from 
the  history  of  the  bicycle ! 
cries  Mr.  Smith.  We  read  the  lesson  as 
follows  in  the  report  of  his  speech  in  Auto- 
mobile  Topics    (New    York): 

' '  The  American-built  bicycle  in  the  year  of 
'95  was  universally^  regarded  as  commercially 
perfect  and  probably  the  best  bicycle  the 
world  had  ever  seen;  however,  the  bicycle 
was  imder  the  spell  of  the  annual  model 
craze  such  as  has  afflicted  the  automobile 
business,  and  the  makers  had  grown  to  feel 
that  they  must  make  a  change  from  year  to 
year.  The  bicycle  makers  had  educated  the 
public  to  expect  changes.  The  bicycle  of 
'95  was  an  evolution,  and  its  development 
had  been  almost  as  spectacular  as  has 
been  that  of  the  automobile.  The  standard 
bicycle  of  '95  weighed  23  pounds  and  its 
frame  was  made  of  small  diameter  tubing, 
but  the  fashion  for  '96  called  for  large  tub- 
ing. Some  one  had  started  the  fashion. 
The  public  demanded  that  the  weight  of 
23  pounds  be  maintained. 

"As  a  result  of  this  change  more  than  one 
maker  found  a  most  unprofitable  year  in  '96 
following  the  most  profitable  year  in  the 
history  of  the  business.  I  can  name  one 
maker  who  built  27,000  bicycles  in  '95  and 
made  a  half  a  million  dollars.  In  '96  this 
same  maker  laid  out  to  build  60,000  bicvcles. 


SIEGMUND  LUBIN, 

Who  took  the  moving  pictures  shown 
here. 


He  did  build  60,000  frames,  delivered  25,000 
bicycles,  and  sent  out  more  than  two  frames 
for  every  bicycle.  As  a  result,  this  increascfi 
business  was  done  at  a  loss  of  fully  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  against 
S5(K).(X)0  j)rofit,  and  I  maintain  that  this  was 
unnecessary  and  attributable  to  the  annual 
model. 

"The  designer  had  built  the  best  bicych 
he  knew  how  to  build.  He  had  reached  a 
point  where  he  did  not  know  how  to  make 
an  improvement,  and  to  make  a  new  model 
merely  nu'unt  to  make  a  change.  Tin- 
bicycle  business  became  demoralized  after 
the  disaster  of  '96.  A  great  many  of  the  old- 
line  makers  sold  out  or 
lost  out.  The  business 
in  the  main  drifted  into 
t  he  hands  of  hard-headed 
manufacturers  who  set 
about  to  conduct  the 
bicycle  business  as  a 
manufacturing  and  mer- 
chandising proposition. 
In  the  outset  the  annual 
model  was  eliminated 
and  bicycles  have  been 
built  year  in  and  year 
out  according  to  the 
demand,  and  I  am  in- 
formed on  good  authority 
that  for  the  last  several 
years  the  bicycle  busi- 
ness has  been  at  its  best 
and  the  annual  volume 
has  not  been  exceeded, 
except  possibly  in  one  or 
tAvo  years  when  the  fad 
was  at  its  height." 

Mr.  Smith  believes 
that  the  motor-car  in- 
dustry has  now  reached 
the  point  that  the  bi- 
cycle industry-  had  at- 
tained in  1895,  and  that 
it  is  time  to  standardize 
the  output  and  stop  the 
annual  model  business. 
He  declares: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  new  model  has 
created  many  first  buyers.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  fact  that  a  particular 
maker  has  announced  a  new  model  or 
some  competitor  has  announced  a  neAv 
model,  or  the  fact  that  it  may  be  rumored 
that  new  models  will  soon  be  announced, 
often  holds  off  many  buyers  if  it  doesn't  en- 
tirely kill  the  buying  spirit 

"How  many  of  the  990,000  automobile 
owners  in  the  United  States  to-day  bought 
their  first  car  because  it  was  the  latest 
model?  How  many  of  this  number  do  you 
think  would  not  have  bought  their  automo- 
bile if  the  latest  changes  madein  the  particular 
model  they  purchased  had  not  been  made?  . . . 

"I  believe  that  the  dormant  undeveloped 
demand  in  this  country  is  so  great  that 
the  most  optimistic  estimate  which  could 
be  given  to-day  would  not  equal  it.     The 

public  must  come  to  the  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile just  as  they  abandoned  the  horse 
street-car  for  the  electric  street-car.  There 
is.  however,  a  large  per  cent,  who  will  stub- 
bornly hold  out  so  long  as  we  arbitrarily 
depreciate  their  purchase  unduly  and  keep 
alive  this  great  annual  model  bugbear,  caus- 
ing a  car  to  go  out  of  date  in  a  j'ear  and  ne- 
cessitating the  buying  of  a  new  model  to  keep 
up  with  the  times." 
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FIRST  GI.IMPSF.  OF  THE  MORGAN  PICTURES 
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HK  C'LOl'DS  ihtti 
tht«   trt'iisurt's   of   tli< 


nil  tu  ubaciui'  tor  Xow  York 
it^aii   folU'ction   havo   happily 


-^  passiii.  an«l  tlu'  first  liew  of  a  small  pari  of  these  rarities 
has  Int'ii  gnintetl  the  public.  Many  Americans  have  stood  in  the 
National  (.iallery  in  Loiulon  and  htNard  the  group  always  before 
the  C'olonna  Madonna  not  forget  to  mention  the  man  and  his 
money,  as  well  as  Raf- 
fael  and  his  work.  So 
material  considerations 
the  world  over  mingle 
with  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion. Now  this  and 
others  of  these  great 
works  have  come  home, 
let  us  hope, — come  to 
their  final  home,  for 
this  Kaffael,  as  Mr. 
Cortissoz  points  out  in 
the  New  York  Tribune, 
"is  the  kind  of  old 
master  needed  in  an 
American  public  gal- 
lery," tho  "the  young 
man  who  has  nev  er  got 
back  from  Paris"  may 
not  be  aV)le  to  draw 
much  inspiration  at  this 
fount.  This  altar-piece 
is  undoubtedly  of  the 
most  importance  of  any 
in  this  first  group,  from 
a  historical  point  of 
view.  The  critic  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun 
writes  in  this  vein: 


"This  work  was 
painted  in  1505  for  the 
nuns  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  who  held  it  till 
the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century, 
when  it  seems  to  have 
been  sold  to  settle  some 
debts.  For  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter 
it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Colonna  family, 
and  in  1802  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  re- 
mained at  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Naples  till 
1860,  when  Francis  II. 
was  dethroned.  Its 
wanderings    since   then 

have  been  mainly  in  Spain  and  England.  It  was  in  the 
market  for  a  w^hile  in  the  '60s,  and  both  England  and  France 
were  amo^ng  the  bidders,  but  in  the  event  it  was  withdrawn. 
Having  duly  established  the  owTier's  title.  South  Kensington 
in  1885  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
Two  SieiUes.  It  remained  on  exhibition  until  his  death,  nine 
years  later,  w^hen  a  London  dealer  secured  it  and  sold  it  to 
another  in  Paris  from  whom  Mr.  Morgan  bought  it  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

"Now,  there  are  certain  points  in  this  history  that  it  may 
be  well  to  comment  upon.  With  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  quality   of  the  picture,   there  are  doubtless  many  whose 


THE  GREAT  MORGAN  RAFFAEL, 

Painted  in  1505  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Anthony  o'  Padua,  and  passing  thence  into  private 
possession  it  has  always  up  to  recently  been  known  as  the  "  Colonna  Raflael." 


taste  is  inclined  to  another  sort  of  Raffael.  The  painting- 
represents  a  transition  period  in  the  arti.st's  career  a. 
transition  between  what  we  suppose  the  connoisseurs  and 
cla.ssifiers  would  call  his  first  manner  and  his  second.  It  is 
largely  Perugine.sque  and  may  properly  be  hkened  to  the  Ansidei 
Madonna  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  which  was 
painted  about  the  same  time.     Of  the  two  we  should  call   it 

decidedly  the  prefera- 
l)le,  for  it  has  less  of 
the  insufferable  ele- 
gance and  deliberate 
sweetness  of  the  other 
and  is  at  all  points 
more  robust,  less  self- 
conscious  in  its  smooth, 
perfection.  In  short, 
it  is  an  example  of 
first-rate  importance, 
the  like  of  which  is  ab- 
solutely unprocurable 
to-day  and  may  be  so- 
lor  a  century.  It  seems 
idle  therefore  to  spec- 
ulate upon  the  com- 
parative merits  of  this, 
and  other  important 
works  by  the  master, 
for  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  even  minor 
examples  may  not  come 
in  a  generation." 

These  considerations 
have  an  obvious  bear- 
ing on  certain  criticisms 
that  sometimes  reach  us 
from  Europe,  observes 
this  critic,  recalling  to- 
our  mind  Dr.  Bode  in 
particular  who,  "  ten. 
or  twelve  years  ago, 
thought  it  proper  to- 
make  light  of  the  activ- 
ities of  American  col- 
lectors and  spoke  of 
the  Colonna  Raffael 
among  other  works  as 
a  comparatively  -unim- 
portant loss  to  Europe."' 
Further: 

"He  admitted  that  it 
was  genuine  and  excel- 
lent in  its  kind,  but  at 
the  same  time  hinted 
that  tho  it  had  been 
practically  on  the  mar- 
ket for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  none  of 
the  European  museums 
would  have  it,  even  when  the  price  was  comparatively  reasonable. 
"Now  this  gives  an  utterly  erroneous  impression  of  the  facts. 
It  is  true  that  the  price  at  which  it  was  ultimately  sold  was 
extraordinary:  current  report  put  it  at  $500,000.  Yet  when 
we  consider  the  rate  at  which  prices  have  run  up  in  recent  years 
this  sum  is  not  really  amazing  as  compared,  for  instance,  with 
the  $350,000  paid  by  the  British  Government  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  earlier  for  the  Blenheim  Raffael.  At  that  time  there- 
was  a  great  outcry  at  such  unprecedented  extravagance,  yet  na 
one  to-day  questions  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Frederic  Burton  and  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery.  They  simply  showed  their 
foresight,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  picture  would 
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command  a  far  higher  prioe  to-day.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  that  Avas  profurable.  The  French  had  their  eye  on  it,  and 
the  Gennan  Government  had  actually  been  trying  to  enter  into 
negotiations  by  an  indirect  channel  with  the  owner,  and  even 
at  that  time  the  activities  of  private  buyers  in  this  country 
were  beginning  to  excite  the  gravest  apprehensions  in  England. 
The  trustees  were  virtually  forced  by  public  opinion  to  purchase 
the  picture.  Hud  it  not  i)eiii  secured  we  may  very  weil  doubt 
whether  the  Colonna  Raffael  would  ever  have  been  suffered  to 
leave  England. 

"This  brings  us  back  to  Dr.  Bode  and  his  criticism  of  our 
collectors.  A  year  ago  he  very  prudently  withdrew  some  of  his 
strictures  with  the  hu- 
morous remark  that  'it 
almost  seemed  as  if 
the  American  collectors 
had  taken  his  criticism 
to  heart,'  for  that  'a 
fundamental  change 
had  come  about  in  the 
collection  of  old  works 
of  art  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic'  Of  course 
the  change  was  mainly 
in  his  own  mind,  for  a 
little  patient  considera- 
tion on  the  former 
occasion  would  have 
con\inced  him  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  pri- 
vate collector  in  this 
country.  The  mistake 
he  made  was  in  speaking 
■with  so  little  reserve 
and  so  little  recognition 
of  the  actual  drain  on 
European  collections. 
This  was  abundantly 
recognized  in  other 
quarters,  the  very  ex- 
travagance of  the  Amer- 
ican being  recognized 
as  peculiarly  dangerous. 
' '  There  are  indeed  oc- 
casions when  such  ex- 
travagance may  be  re- 
garded with  more  or 
less  indifference.  For 
instance,  the  loss  of 
Gainsborough's  '  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire'  can. 
■  be  suffered  with  equa- 
nimity by  England.  It 
is  probable  that  tliis 
patched-up  canvas  is 
the  most  widely  known 
of  all  the  pictures  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  collec- 
tion, but  how  could  it 
possibly  be  regretted  in 
the  same  way  as  Rey- 
nolds's lovely  group  of 
'Lady  Delme  and  Her 
Children'  or  the  \dva- 
cious  and  enchanting 
'ISIiss  Farren'  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence? 
These  are  extraordi- 
narily fine  examples,  standing  with  the  very  best  of  their  kind, 
but  the  much-advertised  '  Lost  Duchess '  is  easily  the  worst  of 
the  three  Gainsboroughs  here — none  of  them  first  class,  the 
best  being  the  full-length  'Lady  Gideon.'  We  are  forced,  in 
fact,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  celebrity  of  the  Duchess  is  due 
much  less  to  the  art  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  than  to  the  craft 
of  Pat  Sheedy.  What  it  was  like  when  Agnew  bought  it  for 
more  than  ten  thousand  guineas  we  can  not  say,  but  it  is  a 
poor  ruin  that  is  resurrected  to-day." 

But  these  are  only  three  of  the  thirty  pictures  that  form  the 
first  instalment  of  what  is  to  be  shown  of  the  Morgan  collec- 
tion.    The  writer  gives  a  more  hurried  summary  of  the  others: 


"MISS  FARREN." 

By  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

One  of  the  Morgan  pictures  that  ranks  with  the  best  of  this  artist's  work. 


"The  Raeburns  are  fine;  especially  the  'Mrs.  Maitland,'  a 
work  in  his  most  straightforward  and  masterly  manner,  conlirm- 
ing  one  of  his  ablest  critics'  observation  that  if  there  was  a 
I)aint('r  of  his  century  who  painted  after  the  sanest  and  most 
enduring  traditions,  it  was  Raeburn.  N'ery  little  artifice,  perliajjs 
not  much  imagination,  but  a  great  deal  of  good,  solid  under- 
standing and  sound  workmanship.  The  Romney  is  a  little  lianl 
and  heavy  for  him,  leaning  overmuch  to  the  Reynolds  tradition; 
Romney  is  always  preferable  in  a  lighter  and  less  formal  vein. 
But  it  is  an  important  example  of  its  kind,  and  we  may  .say  the 
same  for  the  Hop[)ner,  with  its  consciously  composed  sentiment 
and  grace.  And  then  there  is  the  famous  landscai)e  by  ("on- 
stable  to  strengthen  the 
list  of  English  master- 
l)ieces.  Turner's  'State 
Procession'  is  less  in- 
teresting. 

"The  Rembrandt  is 
the  well-known  portrait 
from  Count  Boni  do 
Castellane's  collection, 
an  excellent  specimen  of 
his  earlier  work ;  but  wo 
must  reckon  the  fine 
Hobbem"a  as  in  all  es.sen- 
tial  respects  a  more  im- 
portant examole.  The 
picture  by  Filippo  Lippi 
has  been  identified  with 
that  mentioned  by  Va- 
sari  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 'Alessandro  degli 
Alcssandri,  also  a  friend 
of  Fra  Filippo,  caused 
him  to  paint  a  picture 
for  the  chiu-ch  of  his 
country  palace  at  Vin- 
cigliata,  on  the  heights 
of  Fiesole,  the  subject 
a  San  Lorenzo  and  other 
saints.  In  this  work  he 
depicted  the  portraits  of 
Alessandro  degli  Ales- 
sandri  and  his  two  sons.*^ 
It  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  the 
Alessandri  family  until 
recently.'' 

The  writer  treats  only 
of  the  more  general  as- 
pects of  the  exhibition 
and  concludes  with  a  few 
further  remarks  upon 
the  opportunities  of 
Arrerican    collectors   ia 

Europe  to-day: 

< 

"These  were  recog- 
nized by  many  observ- 
ers long  before  Dr.  Bode 
chose  to  acknowledge 
them.  ]^.!ore  I han  twen- 
ty years  ago — more  than 
ten  years  before  we  had 
'  taken  his  hint ' — a  well- 
known  connoisseur  who 
had  been  extremely  active  in  securing  works  for  one  of  the 
greatest  galleries  in  p]urope  confest  to  a  friend  that  in  view  of 
American  competition  he  was  'in  despair  of  securing  anj'  first- 
class  works  bj^  purchase.'  And  this  event  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen,  considering  the  only  possible  way  in  which 
America  can  compete  under  current  conditions.  A  great 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  'greed'  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  how  in  the  world  are  masterpieces  to  be  secured  for 
us  at  this  late  date  except  bj^  outbidding  the  whole  of  Europe? 
.  .  ,  .  This  country's  opportunity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public- 
spirited  private  collector  and  that  by  no  other  means  can  we  hope 
to  vie  with  Europe.  The  choice  group  of  pictures  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  wiU  tend  to  enforce  this  obvious  lesson." 
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STAGE   SCENERY  THAT   .Ml. 11  I    l\>lii;i.    l\ll.i.l<»lc   DECORATORS. 
Every  article  here  shown  in  Mr.  Sheldon's  play,  "The  High  Road."  is  an  authentic  copy  of  some  famous  work  of  art,  even  the  walb  and  mold- 
ings fH'ins,'  reproducfd  from  originaLs  in  European  art  galleries  or  mu.seums.    For  tlie  first  time,  perhaps,  the  scene-painter's  brush  is  wliolly  aijsent. 


DISPROVING  WAGNER   A  JEW 

THE  JEWS  have  produced  so  many  musicians  of  dis- 
tinction that  it  is  not  surprizing  that  Wagner,  on  the 
strength  of  his  strongly  Hebraic  face,  if  no  more,  should 
have  been  claimed  as  among  them.  It  was  a  question  frequently 
debated  in  times  past,  and  now  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  musician,  seems  to  assume  that  it  is  settled. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  position  he  takes  in  writing  a  preface  to  a 
volume  of  Brahms's  compositions.  But  the  position,  according 
to  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  the  musical  critic,  is  a  "peculiar  and 
not  unarausing  one,"  for  while  "there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
all  for  Wagner,  now,  apparently,  he  is  all  for  Brahms."  This,  it 
seems,  is  tantamount  to  being  an  anti-Wagnerite, — at  least  Sir 
Charles  is  accused  of  telling  the  tale  with  "a  malicious  twinkle." 
IMr.  Newman  goes  on  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  "the  fable," 
as  he  calls  it,  tho  he  owns  to  seeing  "a  certain  poetic  justice 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  man  who  was  so  violent  and  vulgar  an 
anti-Semite  in  his  day  now  being  accused  of  belonging  to  the 
race  he  so  cordially  and  unreasonably  hated."  Wagner,  it  ap>- 
pears,  tried  to  make  people  think  that  there  was  Jewish  blood 
in  Brahms,  so  Brahms's  partizans  now  have  an  additional  lash 
to  their  whip.    In  the  London  Nation  Mr.  Newman  WTites: 

"We  know  that  there  has  long  been  tittle-tattle  current  to 
the  effect  that  Wagner's  real  father  was  not  the  police  official 
whose  name  he  bears,  but  the  brilliant  actor,  musician,  painter, 
and  dramatist,  Ludwig  Geyer,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Wagner's 
mother  in  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood,  and  married  her  a 
couple  of  years  aftem^ards.  For  the  last  generation  or  two  a 
certain  number  of  people  have  been  going  about  the  world  shak- 
ing their  heads  inysteriously,  and  darkly  hinting  at  what  they 
could  tell  if  their  lips  were  not  sealed.  Nietzsche  publicly  made 
the  statment  that  Wagner's  real  father  was  Geyer.  After  that, 
the  story  went  the  rounds  that  Wagner,  in  his  'Autobiography,' 
had  himself  admitted  this  paternity.  The  recent  publication  of 
the  'Autobiography,'  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  that  supports 
this  theory,  has,  of  course,  not  sufficed  to  silence  the  self-con- 
fident advocates  of  this  theory;  their  courageous  and  easy  re- 
joinder is  that  at  this  point  the  'Autobiography'  has  been 
tampered  with.  As  we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  that 
assertion,  we  need  take  no-  serious  notice  of  it.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  one  of  the  arguments  most  relied  upon  by  the  pros- 
ecution has  broken  down. 

"A  branch  of  this  argument,  or  pseudo-argument,  is  that  Wag- 
ner was  typically  Jewish  in  appearance.  I  question  whether 
that  theory  would  ever  have  gained  currency  except  for  the 
tittle-tattle  existing  with  regard  to  his  supposed  paternity.     It 


has  long  been  a  pazzle  to  the  present  writer  to  discover  what 
there  is  particularly  Jewish  in  Wagner^s  face.  It  is  true  that 
his  nose  was  large  and  to  some  extent  aqiiiline;  but  it  i»  certainly 
not  the  nose  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  typically 
Jewish.  The  portrait  of  Geyer  that  we  pwissess  does  not  show  a 
physiognomy  that  anybody  would  call  on  th«  face  of  it  Hebraic. 
On  the  other  hand,  Wagner's  mother  had  a  nose  not  only  very 
prominent  and  curved  Kke  Wagner's,  but  suggesting  a  Jewish 
origin  far  more  than  either  his  or  Geyer's.  For  the  rest,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  Wagner's  face  that  eonld  lead  anyone  to 
think  he  was  a  Jew." 

More  interesting  stiH,  at  least  to  the  lay  mind,  is  Sir  Charles 
Stanford's  argument  based  on  "  the  most  marked  characteristics 
in  such  little  Jewish  music  as  still  exists" — the  eontinual  repeti- 
tion of  short  phrases.  Mendelssohn  jises  it,  we  are  told,  to  the 
verge  of  monotony  in  his  later  works,  and  the  characteristic 
appears  in  "Wagner''s  employment  of  leading  motives."  Says 
Mr.  Newman: 

"Being  a  Jew,  Mendelssohn  surely  would  have  betrayed  this 
characteristic  in  the  work  of  his  whole  life,  if  it  really  be  a 
characteristic  rooted  in  the  Hebrew  nature.  It  looks  as  if  the 
ingenious  argument  were  that  there  is  no  Jew  like  an  old  Jew. 
But  it  is  of  even  less  applicability  to  Wagner  than  to  Mendels- 
sohn. It  is  true  that  in  the  'Ring  of  the  Nibelung'  Wagner 
worked  to  a  great  extent  upon  short  leading  motives;  but  the 
employment  of  these  was  due  to  the  special  problems  of  structure 
which  he  was  then  engaged  in  working  out.  Sir  Charles  Stanford, 
with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Wagner's  music,  ought  to  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  short  phrase  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
Wagner's  style  as  a  whole.  The  phrases  in  'Rienzi,'  'The  Flying 
Dutchman,'  'Tannhauser,'  'Lohengrin,'  the  youthful  Symphony, 
and  the  '  Faust  Overture '  are  as  long-breathed  as  anj'  of  Brahms's. 
Moreover,  Sir  Charles  Stanford  admits  that  in  at  least  half  of 
his  work  Wagner  was  a  typical  Teuton.  He  speaks  of  Brahms's 
melodies  as  being  'long,  developed,  diatonic,  and  replete  %\ith  a 
quality  which  maj%  for  lack  of  a  better  t«rm,  be  called  "swing." ' 
We  get  precisely  the  same  qualities  in  the  '  Meistersinger.'  Sir 
Charles  Stanford  surely  is  only  playing  at  argument  when  he 
lays  it  down  that  Wagner  was  a  typical  Teuton  when  he  wrote 
the  'Meistersinger,'  and  a  typical  Jew  when  he  VvTOte  the  'Ring,' 
But  further,  is  the  short  thematic  phrase  a  characterisic  of  the 
Hebrew  composer?  Sir  Charles  Stanford  may  be  recommended 
to  peruse  the  symphonies  and  the  songs  of  a  Jewish  composer 
like  Mahler,  and  tell  us  where  he  finds  this  Jewish  curtness  of 
phrase.  ...  Is  there  anything  to  equal  for  brevity  some 
of  the  themes  with  which  Beethoven  worked  such  wonders? 
And  what  precisely  is  a  short  phrase?  Will  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
be  good  enough  to  give  us  a  sort  of  inch-rule  and  table  of  measure- 
ments by  the  application  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  say  pre- 
cisely where  musical  Judaism  ends  and  Gentilism  begins?" 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  STAGE  SCENERY 

IF  SCENERY  has  a  psychology,  its  expressive  jx^wer  is 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  in  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon's  play 
called  "The  High  Road,;'  now  being  enacted  by  Mrs.  Fiske. 
This  piece  traces  the  progress  of  a  young  woman  of  sensitive  soul 
from  her  unsympathetic  home  in  the  country  to  a  lavish  abode 
of  a  rich  protector,  which,  in  turn,  she  exchanges  for  a  life  of 
labor  and  ambition  with  a  man  of  high  pohtieal  aims  whom  she 
finally  weds.  Each  scene  of  the  play  is  studied  to  enhance  the 
dominant  idea  presented  in  the  action,  the  most  striking  being 
the  lavish  interior  in  which  Mary  Page  and  Alan  Wilson  pass 
their  three  years.  The  pains  taken  with  this  interior,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  "exemplify  as  it  has  never  been 
exemplified  before  the  subtle  relation  that  should  exist  between 
the  author's  dramatic  theme  and  its  pictorial  visualization." 
The  scene  shows  what  Mart/  Page's  life  was  during  her  three 
years,  and  the  environment  which  she  eventually  casts  aside 
"proves  the  depth  of  her  purpose,"  in  breaking  the  bonds  that 
tied  her  to  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury.  By  these  visual  signs,  the 
writer  declares,  Mr.  Sheldon  is  "given  an  aid  that  is  more 
convincing  than  any  dialog,  no  mat'tcr  how  strong,  how  direct, 
how  extensive,  or  how  poignant,  could  possibly  be."  A  new 
function  for  the  stage  is  pointed  out  by  this  successful  beginning. 
It  has  long  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  dictation  of  women's 
fashions;  so,  thinks  this  writer,  "it  might  be  in  the  greater  field 
of  interior  decoration."    We  read: 

"The  stage  has  shown  manj'  beautiful  'settings,'  as  they  are 
technically  and  generally  known,  but  in  the  second  act  of  'The 
High  Road'  an  absolutely  new  note  is  struck. 

"At  first  glance  this  scene  suggests  only  a  wonderful  harmony 
and  a  sense  of  spaciousness.  Almost  immediately,  however, 
to  the  artistically  inclined  there  comes  a  feeling  of  deep  satis- 
faction as  the  eye,  almost  unconsciously,  takes  in  the  details 
of  the  architectural  construction  and  the  decorative  scheme 
which  has  been  so  faultlessly  carried  out. 

"This  scene  is  the  most  unique  that  has  ever  been  shown  in 
play  production  in  that  every  article  of  furniture,  every  bit  of 
decoration,  each  one  of  the  paintings,  even  the  molding  surround- 
ing the  room,  is  a  counterpart  or  reproduction  of  an  original 
wliich  reposes  in  some  famous  European  art  gallery  or  museum. 

"Alan  Wilson,  one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  play, 
in  whom  the  art  collector's  passion  is  supreme,  has  lavished 
upon  the  room  which  the  scene  is  presumed  to  visualize  both 
.his  wealth  and  his  instinct  for  the  rare  and  the  beautiful.  The 
purpose  here  has  been  to  give  expression  to  the  character  and 
ideals  of  the  man,  one  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion of  masterworks.  The  room  reveals  his  aims  in  life  as  well 
as  exemplifies  his  tastes.  It  is  by  no  means  a  'period'  room, 
the  treatment  is  far  broader  than  that,  altho  the  feeling  of 
Italian  and  French  Renaissance  predominates.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  scene  itself,  meaning  by  that  the  walls  of  the  room, 
is  that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  Avork  of  the  scene- 
painter's  brush. 

"The  walls  are  hung  in  sea-green,  interlaced  with  gold  threads, 
a  form  of  wall  decoration  that  suggests  the  Chinese  in  fabric 
and  coloring.  The  base-boards  are  of  solid  wood,  as  are  also 
the  moldings.  Of  the  latter  the  large  one  which  underhangs 
the  ceiUng  is  some  twelve  inches  in  width  and  fourteen  in  depth. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  molding  in  an  old  Florentine  palace. 
The  large  curtain  in  the  archway  leading  to  the  dining-room  is  of 
English  manufacture,  of  a  pattern  showing  again  the  Chinese 
influence  of  the  wall  hangings.  It  is  black  in  color,  with  woven 
flowers  of  delicate  old  rose  and  green,  with  a  tracery  of  gold. 
The  tapestry  above  the  mantelpiece,  made  by  the  Herter  looms 
of  New  York,  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  famous  tapestries 
in  France.  Saumur,  on  the  River  Loire,  is  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  priceless  original. 

"The  double  doors  in  the  center  are,  to  the  most  intimate 
detail,  reproductions  of  those  made  by  Jean  Goujon  for  Saint 
Malou  in  Norman  Rouen.  These  doors  are  such  beautiful 
examples  of  the  modern  craftsman's  art  that  thej^  challenge  the 
admiration  of  even  the  most  illy-informed  layman,  and  are  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  entire  scene. 

"The  archway  separating  the  drawing-room  from  the  dining- 
room  is  Italian  Renaissance,  and  its  prototype  can  be  found  at 


the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence.  The  Romanesque  recess  is  of 
Venetian  inspiration,  while  the  small  Byzantine  altar  in  the 
interior  of  St.  Mark's  suggested  its  shape  and  decorations.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  deep-set  window  is  the  variety  of  the  columns, 
of  which  no  two  are  alike.  They  represent  different  periods  of 
art  and  include  straight,  fluted,  spiral,  and  other  forms. 

"The  originals  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  mantelpiece 
and  of  the  Louis  XIV.  'lit  de  repos'  can  be  found  in  the  famous 


A  BURNE-JONES  PIANO. 

In  exact  reproduction,  used  in  Edward  Sheldon's  play,  "  The  High 

Road."    No  one  before  tliis  artist  decorated  pianos. 


Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  in  Paris.  The  two  black  lacquer  chairs 
are  Chinese  Chippendale,  upholstered  in  Chinese  patterned  broca- 
telle  of  the  same  period,  and  are  originals,  not  reproductions. 
"The  National  Museum  of  Florence  holds  the  originals  of 
the  sculptured  side  chair  and  the  Gothic  wedding-chest,  both 
of  which  are  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  design  for  the 
prie-dieu  was  taken  from  one  of  the  paintings  of  the  Venetian 
Carpaccio.  The  book  of  illuminated  Gregorian  music  is  a 
copy  of  a  volume  in  the  Municipal  Museum  in  Venice,  and  the 
Gothic  reliquary  comes,  by  wa}'  of  American  craftsmanship, 
from  the  cathedral  of  Aosta." 

Mr.  Sheldon,  it  is  said,  contributed  not  only  the  play,  but, 
like  the  late  Clyde  Fitch,  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  pro- 
ducers, "bringing  to  the  Avork  in  hand  a  fund  of  first-hand 
knowledge,  photographs  and  descriptive  matter,  gathered  during 
vacation  tours  of  Europe."  This  scene  is  the  most  striking  one 
in  the  piece,  but  the  others  exhibit  the  same  sense  of  psycho- 
logical values  and  show  an  inner  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the 
play  at  its  different  stages  of  action: 

"From  the  art  lover's  paradise  of  the  second  act  we  pass  to  the 
inner  sanctum  of  the  Governor  of  New  Y'ork  in  the  Capitol  at 
Albany.  The  scenic  artist  has  reproduced  perfectly  the  high  pan- 
eled walls,  while  the  heavy  wooden  doors,  arches,  and  casements 
give  an  air  of  solidity  that  is  most  natural  and  satisfying.  This 
iroom  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original.  The  sketches 
and  color  plates  of  the  New  York  firm  which  decorated  and 
furnished  the  room  were  used,  in  addition  to  photographs,  and 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  went  personally 
to  Albany  to  be  sure  that  nothing  had  been  overlooked.  He 
spent  nearly  two  hours  in  the  room,  making  notes  with  the 
'Governor's  pen,'  which  the  attendant  had  particularly  requested 
him  to  use.  The  majesty  of  the  Empire  State  as  well  as  the  loftj^ 
ideals  of  the  young  Goveriwr  seera.  to  be  subtly  suggested  by  the 
treatment  of  this  scene.  The  only  difference  between  the  stage 
room  and  the  real  is  in  the  pictures  of  the  various  Governors 
that  grace  the  walls.  Those  in  the  real  room  include  those  of 
several  Governors  who  have  served  since  the  time  set  forth 
in  the  play,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  stage  room." 


m  RELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


SUSPENDING  THE  LAW  FOR    NEW   YEAR'S 


CmCAdO'S  MAYOR  is  <iriUoizK<l  for  "discourtesy"  to  a 
visiting  dolef^ation  gf  Chii-aiio  ministors,  \nil  both  he 
uml  thu  C'hiof  of  PoHt-e  art-  more  severely  reprehended 

for  permitting  the  la^'s  regardins;  drinking  between  1  a.m.  and 

f>  A.M.  to  be  disregarded   nn  January    1,  thus  giving  loose  rein, 

in  eaf»Ss  and  hotel  restaurants,  to  "drinking  and  debauchery." 

The    ministers,   it  seems, 

mindful  of  what  has  hap- 

jK'ut'd   in   pre\  ious    years, 

assembled   in   large  num- 
bers,      representing      the 

various       denominations, 

and  marehed  at    mid-day 

of   December  30  to  visit 

the   Mayor   and^  petition 

the    enforcement    of    the 

law      commanding      that 

"between  the  hours  of  1 

A.M.  and  5  a.m.  no  liquor 
shall  be  sold  in  any  saloon 
or  dram  shop  or  other 
place,  and  that  no  one  ex- 
cept employees  shall  be 
permitted  to  remain  be- 
tween those  hours  in  any 
place  licensed  for  the  sale 
of  Hquor."  The  Mayor 
had  been  apprized  by 
letter  of  this  intended 
visit,  but  when  the  hour 
came  he  sent  his  secretary 
wnth  his  refusal  to  see 
them.  The  Chief  of  Police 
received  the  delegation, 
but,  it  is  said,  would  make 
no  promise  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  Living  Church 
(Milwaukee)  sums  up  the  situation  created  by  these  two  acts: 

"The  refusal  of  Mayor  Harrison  to  see  this  unusual  and 
numerous  delegation  was  followed  up  by  newspaper  reports 
of  his  remarks  concerning  the  ministers,  which,  tho  possiblj^ 
garbled  by  the  reporters,  were  not  only  weak  and  specious,  but 
added  to  the  indignity  of  his  refusal  to  see  these  petitioners. 
The  papers  had  for  days  previous  contained  data  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chief  of  Police  would  allow  the  New  Year's  Eve  revelers 
to  stay  in  their  drinking  places  until  3  a.m.,  tho  the  doors  would 
be  locked  at  1  and  no  more  liquor  would  be  sold  after  that  hour. 
One  result  was  that,  even  discounting  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  orgv'.  Chicago  was  shamefully  disgraced  by  the  drinking 
which  ran  riot  on  that  otherwise  clear  and  quiet  night.  Another 
result  is  to  array  against  Mayor  Harrison  the  deep-seated 
indignation  of  a  large  group  of  earnest  and  not  uninfluential 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  third  result  may  be  the  instituting 
of  legal  proceedings  against  both  the  Mayor  and  the  Chief  of 
Police,  tho  at  this  writing  this  point  has  not  yet  been  fully  deter- 
mined. There  are  increasing  numbers  of  men,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  w^ho  are  resolved  that  the  time  shall  come  when  the 
saloon  element  shall  not  be  so  powerful  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Chicago." 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  takes  a  tem- 
perate view  of  the  Mayor's  action,  seeing  possibly  some  mistake 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  petitioning  ministers: 

"It  possibly  w^as  not  the  best  for  the  reformers  to  go  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  suggest  a  march  on  the  City  Hall,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  much  more  diplomatic  and  courteous  course 
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WELCOMING  THE   NEW  YEAR. 

— McCutcheon  in  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


if  the  Mayor  had  laid  aside;  all  official  sensitiveness  and  n^eeived 
the.se  men.  They  were  all  respectable,  law-abiding  citizens, 
and  in  the  company  there  were  some  who  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  city.  His  Honor  was  not  quite  him.self 
in  iliplomacy.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  have  a 
well-selected  committee  of  representative  men  from  ail  the 
churches  wait  on  the  Mayor  would  have  been  the  better  way 

to  reach  him.  Our  zeal 
must  be  temjM'red  by  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  to  be 
fully  effective." 

This  same  j(jurnal  pre- 
sents an  account  of  Chi- 
cago's doings  on  New 
Year's  Eve  that,  from  press 
reports,  were  probably  du- 
plicated in  New  York  and 
many  smaller  cities.  It 
affords  one  of  the  most 
interesting  psychological 
studies,  the  writer  adds, 
I' to  discover  why  the  most 
momentous  moments  of 
the  whole  year  should  be 
chosen  for  wilful  and 
premeditated  precipitation 
into  the  depths  of  vice 
undreamed  of  in  ordinary 
and  sane  moments."  This 
is  the  account  in  part: 

"As  early  as  six  o'clock 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  the 
streets  of  Chicago  began 
to  assume  a  premonitory 
aspect.  Fakers  were  un- 
packing their  wares  on  the 
curb,  blowing  shrill  blasts 
through  gaily -colored 
horns,  clanging  numerous 
noise  -  producing  devices, 
and  waving  miniature  feather  dusters  or  ticklers.  It  was  in  the 
very  air  that  something  was  about  to  happen,  and  it  did  happen. 
The  whole  'upper  world'  and  'underworld'  seemed  drawn  to 
the  'loop'  district  in  anticipation  of  the  revelry  that,  it  had 
been  announced,  should  be  indulged  without  hindrance.  By 
eight  o'clock  the  streets  were  beginning  to  throng.  The  noise  of 
blowing  horns  and  laughter  of  careless  women  swelled  louder 
with  each  succeeding  minute. 

"In  anticipation  of  the  heavy  patronage  that  had  been 
assured  them,  proprietors  of  all  saloons,  cafes,  and  hotels  had 
stocked  up  an  astonishing  supply  of  beer  and  champagne.  Extra 
bartenders  had  been  installed,  the  proprietors  were  keyed  up 
to  the  highest  tension,  and  thus  the  devil  had  set  his  house  in 
order  to  entertain  harlots,  panders,  bums,  lecherous  rich,  inno- 
cent boys,  and  pure  girls — all  whirling  in  the  same  caldron  of 
iniquitous  indulgence. 

"As  the  hours  sped  on  and  the  old  year  was  about  to  close, 
the  multitude  and  tumult  surged  in  careless,  drunken  currents  of 
humanity.  The  major  part  of  those  upon  the  streets  were 
curious  ones  who  wished  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Thousands 
of  innocent  but  fun-loving  young  women  and  girls,  who  thought 
to  have  an  hour  of  pleasure,  learned  before  many  minutes  in 
that  stream  that  its  impurities  regarded  them  not.  There  is 
no  need  to  attempt  a  description  of  that  midnight  carousal. 
There  was  a  sufficient  number  of  wicked  men  and  women  on  the 
streets  to  keep  the  stream  stirred  to  murkiness.  One  was  not 
out  of  sight  of  staggering  men  and  women,  nor  out  of  sound  of 
wanton  laughter  and  improper  accostings.  Scores  of  men, 
armed  with  feather  ticklers,  stood  at  the  walk's  edge,  brushing 
their  germ-laden  devices  into  hundreds  of  faces  in  quick  suc- 
cession— first  a  bloated  visage,  next  a  beautiful  girl,  and  thus  all 
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evening  they  served  their  nefarious  end.  And  the  young  women 
hardly  failed  to  return  such  salutation  with  a  baelrward-flung 
smile. 

"When  the  hour  of  twelve  struck,  pandemonium  reigned. 
The  crowds  burst  over  into  the  streets,  girls  were  swept  along 
in  the  surging  multitude  and  subjected  to  indignities  that  were 
not  resented  bef^ause  of  the  hour.  Young  men  by  the  scores 
marched  staggeringly  in  th«;  beginnings  of  a  fast-approa(;hing 
drunkenness.  The  burlesque  houses  were  receiving  and  dis- 
charging their  crowds  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  accommodate 
those  impatiently  waiting.  All  along  the  streets,  and  chiefly 
near  the  hotels  and  cafes,  the  abandon  was  so  pronounced  one 
could  easily  imagine  he  detected  in  t  he  composite  roar  of  voices 
in  revelry  the  laughter  of  Satan  himself.     Who  knows? 

"But  what  of  the  inside  of  cafes,  of  saloons,  of  dance-halls, 
of  hotels  whoso  doors  were  carefully  guarded  to  prevent  intru- 
sion? Here  the  devil  remo\ed  the  last  v(;stige  of  a  mask  as 
men  and  women  gave  themselves  over  unreservedly  to  the 
drunken  debauch  and  were  not  ashamed.  It  were  bad  enough 
for  the  old  "rounders'  to  be  privileged  to  give  rein  to  their 
appetites  and  passions;  but  heaven  surely  wept  to  see  the 
hundreds  of  pure  girls  and  innocent  boys  engulfed  beneath  the 
turbulence  of  such  a  wav^e.  It  was  Chicago's  million-dollar 
affair,  and  that  was  the  least  expensive  part  of  it.  A  million 
dollars  in  so  great  a  city  can  easily  be  retrieved;  but  one  pure  life 
tainted  by  the  revelry  of  that  evening  is  something  the  city 
loses  never  to  regain. 

"No,  what  harm  was  wrought  to  human  character  within  the 
confines  of  the  scores  of 
dance-halls  and  cafes 
during  that  one  night — 
for  the  break  of  dawn  still 
found  many  revelers  at  the 
tables — will  never,  can 
never,  be  estimated.  .  .  . 

"Back  of  all  this  stands 
the  Mayor  with  his  hands 
upon  the  sluice-gate.  He 
it  Avas  who  gave  consent 
to  saloonists,  dive-keepers, 
panders,  and  hotel  owners 
to  prey  off  of  innocent  and 
base  alike.  His  conscience 
may  not  trouble  him  now, 
tho  we  fancy,  from  the 
labored  interviews  he  has 
given  out,  he  is  evidenth' 
conscious  that  he  blun- 
dered when  he  insulted 
hundreds  of  law-abiding 
citizens  who  marched  in 
a  body  to  entei  legitimate 
protest  against  the  pro- 
posed debauchery.  It  was 
no  mob  that  waited  on 
him.  Had  an  equal  num- 
ber of  politicians  with 
grievance  as  grave  been 
thus  treated,  something 
serious  would  have  re- 
sulted. If  Mayor  Harri- 
son's conscience  does  not 
now  prick  him,  our  faith 
in  the  law  of  the  deed  re- 
turning upon  the    doer  is 

that  strong  to  believe  that  some  time  the  ghosts  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  that  night  lost  manhood 
and  purity  will  stand  before  him  in  painful  accusation." 

/  Chicago  shpped  back  easily  ten  years  New  Year's  Eve,  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Chief  McWeeny,  it  thinks,  "might  at 
least  have  forbidden  any  person  of  respectability  to  enter  the 
place  within  which  license  was  to  be  unlimited.'      Further: 

"Maj-or  Harrison  generally  proves  himself  to  be  a  shrewd, 
rational  administrator  when  he  has  a  question  of  this  sort  to 
handle,  and  his  attitude  toward  law  enforcement  on  an  occasion 
which  tempts  disorder  under  the  best  conditions  is  not  easilt 
understood. 

"He  attempts  to  justify  his  demeanor  toward  the  protesting 
ministers,  but  can  not  do  so  by  arguing  that  the  dignitj'  of  his 
office  was  affronted  by  the  manner  of  their  approach." 


DILEMMA  OF   RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM 

SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  have  what  they  want  or  appear  to 
want,  or  shall  they  be  given  what  is  deemt-d  good  tor  lliein? 
This  is  the  question  of  spiritual  food  and  drink  that  is 
puzzling  the  editors  of  religious  journals  in  New  York;  and  to 
assist  in  answering  these  questions,  they  have  banded  together 
in  a  "Religious  Press  Club,"  intending  to  meet  once  a  month 
for  luncheon  and  discussions.  The  first  mcH'ting  was  held  on 
December  18,  and  Dr.  A.  DeWitt  Mason,  of  The  C'ftrislinn  I iilel-  ^ 
ligencer  (New  York),  was  elected  president,  and  W.  B.  Parker, 
of  The  Churchman,  secretary.  What  they  said  to  each  other 
is  not  reportcnl  word  for  word,  since  a  club  has  its  proper  reti- 
cences, but  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  in  The  Cliriatian  Work  (New 
York)  gives  us  "some  of  the  problems  facing  the  religious  press, 
as  they  lay  in  my  mind  after  I  left  the  luncheon."  He  begins 
with  the  question  we  put  at  the  outset  here:  "How  mui-h 
should  one  yield  to  the  demands — or  .seeming  demands — of  the 
people;  how  much  should  one  follow  one's  own  conviction  of 
what  the  people  ought  to  have?"  and  continues: 

"There  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  growing  demand  for  short,  con- 
crete, snappy  articles,  dealing  with  actual  happenings  of  tho 
day  and  accompanied  by  many  illustrations,  and  an  impatienc(; 

with  articles  or  editorials, 
that  in  any  sense  deal  wit  h 
the  great  truths  of  rehgion 
or  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  life.  Whether  it 
be  because  people  have 
lost  the  power  to  think 
through  our  great  prob- 
lems of  life,  society,  and 
human  destiny,  or  whether 
it  is  simply  because  they 
are  not  interested  in  the 
great  questions  of  the 
mind  and  soul,  my  edi- 
torial friends  did  not 
know;  but  some  of  them 
believe  the  people  at  large 
want  this  sort  of  paper, 
and  confest  that  they  were 
shaping  theirs  to  meet  the 
demand  with  some  qualms 
of  conscience.  In  so  doing 
are  we  not  coming  down  to 
the  people  as  some  of  the 
New  York  journals,  read 
by  the  masses,  have  done 
in  their  editorials,  which 
are  all  chopped  up  into 
outstanding  sentences  that 
the  simple-minded  may  be 
saved  mental  strain.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  most  edi- 
tors of  reUgious  papers 
would  prefer  to  put  out  a 
paper  of  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  London 
Spectator  or  Saturday  Re- 
view, or  at  least  equal  in  grip  and  power  to  The  Christian 
World  of  London,  with  its  great  editorial  by  Jonathan  Brierly 
each  week,  or  The  British  Weekly,  with  its  stiff,  meaty, 
long  editorial,  always  discussing  in  leisurelj^  and  thorough  man- 
ner some  deep  aspect  of  the  religious  or  social  life.  But  do 
not  many  editors  of  religious  papers  feel  that  the  American 
people  would  not  read  such  a  paper,  but  would  insist  upon  the 
bright,  spicy  newspaper  of  the  nature  of  a  'weekly  scrap-book,' 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  these  editors?" 

The  editors,  it  appears,  face  even  graver  problems  than  those 
presented  by  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  to  be  "high- 
brow" or  popular. 

"If  a  paper  takes  a  pronounced  attitude  in  some  question  of 
the  day  it  may  lose  half  its  subscribers.  If  it  is  conscientious 
about  lending  its  pages  to  the  display  of  worthless  or  harmful 


REFORM  TAKES  A  DAY  OFF  ! 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inler  Ocean 
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..bj«oU,  it  may  lone  a  lot  of  advertiHing.  But  l>otli  «iil)H(!cibt'rH 
t^ml      '  .     '  -to  the  condui-t   of  a,  puittT. 

\  ,.,  -rt  loHt  KnvtTul  luuHlrt««l  sul>- 

■i^Jii  "I   IVofeHHor  HriKtjH  to  r<-iiiaiii 

,,,  .1..    i  ,,...,>,.  i.. ;.\.     AuotlitT  pap««p— very  prosperous 

now  l«»«l  many  subseriber^  beeaiis©  of  a  Berios  of  theolot,'ical 
(  All  t  ditor  toltl  iiif  not  lontc  a^'o  that  one  article  on 

li ^.,)  probU'Ui  eost  hiiu  dearly  in  Ihi-  S<julh.    Two  New  York 

p«l>«is  lost  ino8t  of  their  theater  advertisinj?  because  they  told 
th«'  truth  about  ctrtain  plays  Ctwo  other  i)apers,  when  threat- 
ene»l  with  tlie  lt)ss,  kept  the  advertising  and  dismissed  their 
honest  druinatio  critics).  A  sentence  in  the  Hccurd  of  Chrislian 
Work  for  December  says  that  the  Boston  dailies  have  ceased 
Kuyintr  nnythiriK  about  Christian  Science  because  of  adver- 
tisers. It  is  well  known  in  New  York  that  only  one  or  two 
papers  will  criticize  the  threat  department  stores.  Every  religious 
journal  fac«>s  the  question  of  patent  medicines.  This  advertising 
is  \ery  lucrative,  but —shall  a  paper  review  a  lot  of  worthless 
books  or  refuse  to  tell  the  truth  about  others  to  secure  the 
advertisements  of  the  publishers?  (The  best  publishers  do  not 
stoop  to  this  sort  of  business,  but  several  publishing  houses  do.) 
The  problem  is  ai)|)arent  without  any  further  comment.  It  is  a 
very  serious  one  and  «'vidently  perplexes  many  editors.  Mj' 
own  opinion  is  that  the  paper  which  tells  the  truth  fearlessly, 
regardless  of  subscribers,  triumphs  in  the  long  run.  If  any 
editors  happen  to  read  these  lines,  it  may  encourage  them  to 
know  that  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  reli- 
gious journals  in  the  world  never  pays  any  attention  to  the 
letters  from  subscribers,  except  those  seeking  light." 


RETRIAL   OF   KOREAN  CHRISTIANS 

SEOUL  has  been  witnessing  a  new  trial  of  the  accused 
Christians  that  bids  fair  to  put  an  entirely  fresh  light 
both  upon  Eastern  court  methods  and  upon  the  facts  of 
the  confest  guilt  of  those  accused  of  conspiring  to  assassinate 
Ciovernor-General  Terauchi.  The  rehearing  began  at  Seoul 
at  the  end  of  November,  with  Judge  Suzuki,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  presiding,  and  Japanese  and  Korean 
lawyers  representing  the  accused.  Baron  Yun  Chi  Ho  (a  former 
Korean  cabinet  minister,  who  had  been  treated  as  the  head  of 
the  conspiracy  at  the  first  trial  and  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment)  and  seven  other  prisoners  have  been  examined 
and  have  declared  that  the  confessions  that  they  owned  to  in 
the  previous  trial  were  w-rung  from  them  under  extreme  torture. 
At  the  first  trial  the  question  of  torture  was  brushed  aside  by 
the  presiding  judge,  and  where  something  of  the  kind  was  neces- 
sary such  mild  equivalents  as  "pressure"  and  "teased"  were 
the  only  terms  allowed.  We  make  some  citations  from  the 
Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo,  December  13)  to  show  how  the  judge 
of  the  second  trial  is  examining  the  accused  concerning  the 
tortures  and  inquiring  into  their  place  and  time.  Baron  Yun 
was  the  first  examined.  In  IVIarch,  1912,  he  had  admitted  com- 
plicity in  the  conspiracy  before  the  Procurator  and  had  impli- 
cated six  others.  He  now  explains  that  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
these  men  had  already  been  convdcted  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  subjected  to  harsh  treatment,  and  even  torture. 
He  and  most  of  the  other  accused  also  established  a  satisfactory 
alibi. 

Another  prisoner,  Kim  Eung  Pong,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  and  appealed  on  the  ground  of 
injustice  of  the  decision,  underwent  this  catechism: 

Court:  "At  the  police  headquarters  you  confest  that  at  this 
office  you  organized  your  sympathizers  into  a  Seinen  Doshikwai 
(Young  Men's  Association)  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  estab- 
lish a  military  school  at  West  Chientao,  and  assassinating 
prominent  officials." 

Prisoner:  "Yes,  I  did  so  confess,  but  it  was  under  torture, 
and  it  is  not  true." 

Court:  "Y'ou  further  confest  the  truth  of  the  accusation  that 
you  accompanied  Yi  Seun  Hun  to  the  station,  etc." 

Prisoner:  "Yes,  but  this  was  all  because  I  was  forced  to 
say  so  under  inexpressible  torture.     I  was  under  examination 


with  torture  for  fifteen  days.  I  was  strung  up,  susix'nded  in 
mid-air,  flogged,  with  my  lower  garments  removed.  At  one 
.  time  they  said  they  would  flog  me  to  death.  At  one  time  they 
.  .  .  !  I  several  times  lost  consciousness  and  was  restored  by 
having  cold  water  dashed  over  me.  I  was  forced  to  crouch 
under  a  shelf  or  board  not  higher  than  my  breast,  in  such  a 
j)Osition  that  I  could  neither  sit  down  nor  stand  up,  and  btjaten 
with  the  stove  poker,  until  1  thought  I  was  good  as  dead.  Finally 
I  said  yes,  yes,  to  everything  tlicy  said.  If  1  had  Ix^en  asked 
under  these  circumstances  whether  1  had  murdered  my  father, 
I  should  have  said  yes  to  that,  too!" 

Another  of  those  examined  was  Kil  Cheng  Hyen,  son  of  Pastor 
Kil,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  reputed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
in  Korea: 

"Having  denied  membership  in  the  New  People's  Society, 
the  accused  was  asked  in  the  usual  form  whether  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  as  found  by  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
and  he  said  that  not  only  was  he  absolutely  innocent,  but  that 
he  had  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  to  present  to  the  court. 

"Asked  whether  he  had  sung  English  .songs  at  meetings  in 
the  Syen  Chuen  academy,  the  prisoner  said:  'Yes,  I  did.  upon 
one  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  school  exercises  they  held  a 
social,  at  which  I  was  present  as  a  visitor.  When  it  came  to  the 
time  for  doing  various  stunts  (yokyo)  for  the  amusement  of  the 
crowd,  one  of  the  teachers  insisted  that  1  should  sing  something, 
so  as  I  could  not  very  well  decline,  I  sang  one  stanza.' 

"Court:  'What  kind  of  song  was  if;*' 

"  Prisoner:  '  It  was  something  about  fathers  and  brothers  and 
home.    The  title  was  "Way  Down  upon  the  Suwannee  River." ' 

"The  court  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  this  treasonable  song,  and  passed  on  to  why 
the  prisoner  had  confest  at  the  police  headquarters  most  par- 
ticularly all  that  he  now  denied. 

"Prisoner:  'It  was  because,  like  the  others,  I  suffered  un- 
speakable tortures.  I  was  seventy  days  at  the  police  head- 
quarters. I  fainted  under  the  torture  three  times.  At  one  time 
I  was  hung  up  by  the  hands  from  2  a.m.  to  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  examiner  said:  "If  you  don't  confess,  we  shall 
torture  you  to  death.  We  don't  care  if  we  do  kill  you."  Pres- 
ently, however,  a  messenger  came  saying  that  a  certain  meeting 
would  be  held  and  they  said:  "Well,  we  intended  to  finish  you, 
but  we  must  go  to  this  meeting  and  we  shall  have  to  let  you  off 
this  time."  My  arms  were  so  severely  injured  that  I  could  not 
feed  myself.' 

'!  'After  that,  however,  they  tortured  me  again.  At  one  time, 
on  a  verj^  cold  winter  day,  they  stript  me  naked  and  poured 
ice-water  over  me  from  head  to  foot  for  three  hours.  My  suffer- 
ings were  indescribable.  They  kept  telling  me  to  confess,  saying, 
"Seventy  or  eighty  men  have  already  confest.  You  are  the  only 
one  that  holds  out,  and  we  shall  keep  this  up  until  you  do.  There 
are  seventy-two  different  kinds  of  torture,  and  we  shall  do  it 
for  two  years,  if  necessary,  until  you  give  in."  So  at  last  I 
yielded.'" 

Cha  Kyun  Syel  gave  a  story  only  differing  in  its  details  of 
picturesque  cruelty: 

"I  was  first  examined  in  December  of  last  year.  It  was  very 
cold.  They  accused  me  of  those  crimes  and  I  denied  it.  Then 
I  was  immediately  stript  and  put  to  various  kinds  of  torture. 
At  one  time  very  cold  water  was  poured  over  my  head.  At 
another  time  I  was  put  under  a  shelf  and  made  to  crouch  there 
in  such  a  way  that  I  could  neither  sit  down  nor  stand  up.  I  was 
beaten  with  the  stove  poker  and  with  other  instruments.  The 
beating  was  especially  on  my  back,  but  also  all  over.  It  lasted 
so  long  and  was  so  severe  that  presently  my  body  became  numb 
and  I  ceased  to  feel  it.  I  was  under  examination  in  this  way 
for  twenty-six  days.  In  the  meantime  they  starved  me.  I  was 
suspended  in  mid-air  and  beaten  more  still,  until  I  became 
as  one  dead.  At  one  time  the  examiner  said:  'If  you  confess, 
we  will  feed  you  and  stop  this  torture.'  TKey  also  .  .  .  !  1  have 
the  scars  of  it  on  me  now.  At  one  time  they  did  not  let  me  sleep 
for  three  days.  They  pricked  my  head  and  shoulders  with 
knives;  they  scorched  me  with  fire.  1  was  at  one  time  tortured 
from  4  P.M.  one  day  to  6  a.m.  the  next.  I  remember  everything 
pretty  clearly  up  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  After  that 
» things  are  confused.  Even  after  they  ceased  torturing  me,  I 
could  hear  the  agonizing  cries  of  the  others  who  were  suffering." 

It  is  expected,  we  read,  that  this  trial  will  result  in  a  reversal 
of  the  former  verdict. 
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'The  Standard  Paper  Jor  Business  Stationery' 


ONE  might  argue  that  a  good  busi- 
ness letter  is  just  as  good  written 
on  cheap  paper. 

One  might  as  well  argue  that  fine  jewelry 
would  be  just  as  good  delivered  in  a  coal 
cart. 

Business  men  know  that  proper  delivery 
wagons  and  good  paper  are  worth  all  they 
cost.  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  certainly 
good  paper.  We  do  not  know  of  better 
for  commercial   use.      Specify   it   next  time. 

^  Write  us  on  your  present  letternead,  or  ask  your  printer, 
for  the  Book  of  Specimens,  showing  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
in  white  and  fourteen  colors  and  containing  samples  of 
printed,  lithographed  and  engraved  letterheads,  checks  and 
other  business  forms. 


mw<. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

The  only  -paper  makers  in  the  world 
making    bond  paper    exclusively 

South    Hadley    Falls,    M  as  sa  en  u  s  e  1 1  s 


Also  makers  of  "The  Stationery  of  a  Gentleman'^ — Old  Hampshire  Bond  in  boxet  luitk  envelopes  for  personal  correspondence 
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crilRENT   POKTRY 

C"^l).N  1  h-\ll'i)li.\lC\  •■    III    Ku- 

*    rupf  has  lit   least  ui'  .•  wliirli  it 

would  he  pleajuiiit  to  ««>*•  nprnducfd  in  thu 
lT„it,  'mat  a 

•,  ,r\- ,.;,;...,..>'..,     lU.uio    VOl- 

.111..  .!  .  .1  vprae.  In  this  country,  one 
itollar  is  l  ht^  usual  cost  of  a  hook  of  poems. 
In  Kiif,'laiiil  iuul  Ireland,  it  is  possible  to 
pun-lias,  for  a  shilliiij;  a  hook  better  print- 
ed, on  better  pa|)er,  anil  in  l)etter  binding. 
Of  course,  the  low  price  of  paper  and  of 
printing  in  (ireat  Hritain  has  nuieh  to  do 
with  this,  but  it  seems  possible  that  Amer- 
ican publishers,  by  substituting  covers 
of  good  i)aper  for  those  of  poor  cloth,  and 
by  omitting  gilt  letters  and  half-tone 
frontispieces,  might  improve  the  appear- 
ance and  lessen  the  cost  of  much  of  their 
output. 

A  good  example  of  the  cheaply  but  ad- 
mirably made  book  is  the  "New  Poems" 
of  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter  (Maunsell  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  Dublin  and  London). 
This  little  volume,  attractive  in  format  and 
in  content,  is  made  up  of  fifteen  poems  by  a 
writer  whose  work  had  tin-  heartj' approval 
of  George  Meredith  and  Francis  Thompson. 
^Irs.  Shorter's  verse  is  not  so  distinctively 
Irish  as  it  was  in  previous  years,  but  it  has 
gained  in  intensity  and  in  formal  beauty. 
Since  John  Dav  dson's  untimely  death, 
there  have  been  few  poets  who  have  cared 
to  attempt  the  ballad.  In  that  small  com- 
pany Mrs.  Shorter  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  The  ballads  in  this  book,  how- 
ever, are  too  long  for  quotation.  Instead, 
we  reprint  a  delicate  Verlaine-like  poem 
about  the  rain  and  some  other  verses  ex- 
pressive of  a  simple  and  homely  mysticism. 

Rain  After  Drought 

By  Dora  Skjerson  Shorter 

All  night  the  small  feet  of  the  rain 

Within  the  garden  ran. 
And  gentle  fingers  tapped  the  pane 

Until  the  dawn  began. 

The  rill-like  voices  called  and  sung 

The  slanting  roof  beside: 
"The  children  of  the  clouds  have  come; 

Awake!   awake!  "  they  cried. 

"  Weep  no  more  the  drooping  rose 

Nor  mourn  the  thirsting  tree, 
The  Uttle  children  of  the  storm 

Have  gained  their  liberty." 

All  night  the  small  feet  of  the  rain 

About  my  garden  ran. 
Their  rill-like  voices  called  and  cried 

Until  the  dawn  began. 

When  I  Shall  Rise 

By  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter 

When  1  shall  rise,  and  full  of  many  fears. 
Set  forth  upon  my  last  long  journey,  lone. 

And  leave  behind  the  circling  earth  to  go 

Amongst    the   countless    stars    to    seek    God's 
throne. 

When  in  the  vaporish  blue  I  wander,  lost. 
Let  some  fair  paradise  reward  my  eyes — 

Hill  after  hill,  and  green  and  sunny  vale, 
As  I  have  known  beneath  the  Irish  skies. 

So  on  the  far  horizon  I  shall  see 

No  alien  land  but  this  I  hold  so  dear — 


KlIllney'H  iiUver  wnda,  and  WIckluw  hllU. 
I>uv\n  on  i!iy  frlKhtcncd  eyes  an  I  draw  m-ur 

.\nd  if  it  !«•  no  f\ll  prayer  lo  tm-uthe, 
Oh,  lilt  no  Mtrunger  Naliit  i>r  M'raphim 

Walt  tlii-rt)  to  It-uit  up  lo  tli<^  .ludgnicnt-M-at, 
.My  timid  soul  with  weeping  eyes  and  dim. 

Hut  lot  them  come,  tho8«'  dear  and  lovely  ghosts. 
In  all  ttu-lr  human  giUsi-  and  lastihood. 

To  stand  uf)on  that  shore  uiiil  call  me  home; 
Waving  their  joyfid  hands  a.-  once  they  stood — 
As  once  they  stood! 

It  cannot  be  said  of  Grace  Duffield 
("loodwin  that  her  "Horizon  Songs"  (Sher- 
man French  &  Company  i,  reveals  any 
surprising  poetic  talent.  Her  ver.se  is, 
however,  pleasant  reading;  it  is  sincere, 
graceful,  and  dignified.  Occasionallj'  it 
rises  to  the  level  of  real  poetry,  as  in  the 
noble  and  musical  lines  which  we  give 
below : 

The  Harbor-Mother 

By  C;ra(K  DirFiKLu  (;(»odwin 

The  little  boats  from  the  ocean  glide. 
Hurrying  home  with  the  eventide 

For  shelter  and  rest 

To  the  peaceful  breast 
Of  the  harbor-mother,  whose  arms  stretch  wide. 

As  she  quiets  each  C|uivering,  weary  wing, 
This  is  the  .song  that  I  hear  her  sing. 

While  the  stars  hang  low. 

And  the  niglit-winds  blow. 
.\nd  strong  arul  silent  I  lie  slow  tides  swing; 

"  Rest,  little  boats,  through  the  deepening  night — 
Rest  till  the  smile  of  the  sun  is  bright; 
Then  away  and  away 
Through  the  long  fair  day; 
Nothing  shall  hinder  your  eager  flight. 

"Sleep  now,  and  rest; 

For  that  is  best. 
And  calm  and  safe  is  the  harbor-breast." 

Economic  unrest  is  seldom  productive 
of  poetry  of  high  order,  but  these  verses 
from  Mrs.  Lucy  Masterman's  "Poems" 
(John  Lane)  are  direct  and  forceful: 

Verses  Written  During  the  London  Dock 
Strike 

By  Ltjcy  Masterman 

O  sorrowful  heart  unfed  of  hope ! 

O  wounded  feet  peace  hath  not  shod! 
That  blindly  through  gray  alleys  grope; 

That  cries  upon  an  unknown  God. 

Our  youth's  a  little  cup,  they  say. 

Soon  drained,   soon  done;  our  jotirney  falls 
Along  a  strait  and  stony  way 

Bounded  by  iron  eyeless  walls. 

We  thrust;   our  weapons  break;   we  strive 

A  httle  while  when  we  are  young; 
Then  spend  our  strength  to  keep  alive 

Unto  a  starless  evensong. 

Oh,  shall  the  children's  bread  still  fall 

In  their  beseeching  hands  a  stone? 
Shall  the  last  trump  be  the  first  call 

Bidding  the  poor  possess  his  own? 

If  it  were  not  for  its  ridiculous  frontis- 
piece and  for  the  conscious  striving  for 
eccentricity  which  mars  much  of  this 
author's  work,  Mr.  Louis  How's  "The 
Youth  Replies,  and  Other  Verses"  (Sher- 
man French  &  Company)  would  be  a  book 
worthj^  of  high  commendation.  For  Mr., 
{Continued  on  page  190) 


At  Your  Service 

Instantly 

The  New  Food-Drink 

Instant 
Postum 

Requires  No  Boiling. 

Those  whohave  tried  this  new  table 
beverage  are  enthusiastic  about  it. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  pleas- 
ed people  give  us,  and  here  are  some: 

"It  has  a  rich  flavour  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  out  of  coffee  altho  we  have 
tried   several  brands." 


"Instant  Postum  has  broken  us  of  the 
coffee  habit.  8  days  after  leaving  off  coffee 
I  feel  infinitely  better — but  what  an  appetite." 

"It  has  relieved  me  of  nervous  headache 
and  gas  which  1  suffered  with  when  drink- 
ing coffee. 

"I  like  it  because  1  can  fix  it  myself  in  a 
few  minutes.  If  I  use  coffee  I  can't  sleep. 
I  slept  so  well  last  night  after  using  Instant 
Postum." 

"We  find  it  better  and  more  healthful 
than  coffee."       

You  can  please  yourself  with  this 
wholesome,  healthful  hot  drink  by 
ordering  a  tin  from  your  grocer. 

100-cup  tin,  50c.    50-cup  tin,  30c. 

Or  if  you  desire  to  try  before  buy- 
ing send  us  a  2c  stamp  (for 
postage)  and  let  us  send  you 
a  5 -cup  sample  tin  free. 

"There's  a  Reason" 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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New  HUDSON 

Furnished  Complete—  No  Extras 
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HUDSON  cars  will  an- 
swer all  requirements  of 
Quality,  Appearance,  Com- 
fort, Staunchness,  Power, 
Speed,  Completeness  and 
Advance  Features  for 
years  to  come. 


Want  to  Trade  Your 
Old    Automobile? 

Don't  make  a  mistake  when  you  trade  your  present  car  in  on  a  new  one.  First  make~  sure  that  it  is  the 
car  you  would  choose  if  you  were  paying  cash.  Then  get  the  best  allowance  on  your  old  car  that  you 
can.      But  don't  let  an  apparently  big  price  for  your  machine  blind  you  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  new  car. 


If  you  are  postponing  j-our  decision  as  to  what  car  you 
will  take,  pending  the  disposal  of  your  old  automobile, 
consider  carefully  the  cars  that  are  made  for  trading. 
Remember  that  most  buyers  of  the  better  grade  cars  have 
owned  automobiles  in  the  past,  and  that  they  are  disposing 
of  those  old  cars  because  the  cars  failed  in  some  particular 
to  be  completely  satisfactory. 

In  the  car  that  you  plan  to  buy,  you  expect  a  more  satis- 
factory automobile  than  is  the  one  you  are  selling.  Perhaps 
lack  of  power,  or  speed,  or  uncomfortable  riding  qualities, 


or  lack  of  safety,  or  some  other  detail  has  not  pleased  you 
in  the  car  that  you  are  selling.  Naturally  you  will  see  to  it 
that  your  new  car  will  not  be  similarly  unsatisfactory.  You 
should  further  be  sure  that  the  new  car  is  al.so  satisfactory 
in  all  other  essentials,  such  as  staunchness,  simplicity,  free- 
dom from  mechanical  faults,  and  also  that  it  is  modern  in 
appointment,  equipment  and  luxurious  furnishings.  And 
be  particular  ihat  it  is  comfortable  to  ride  in,  that  it  is 
roomy  enough  for  you  to  lounge  about  in  and  that  it  gives 
no  trouble  on  the  road. 


The  New  Hudson  "37" 
That  48  Engineers  Built 

The  picked  engineers  from  97  European  and  American  automobile  factories  combined  in  building  the 
New  HUDSON  "37." 

There  are  48  experts  in  the  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Howard  E.  Coffin,  America's  leading 
automobile  engineer  and  builder  of  six  famous  cars. 

Combined,  these  men  had  a  hand  in  building  more  than  200,000  motor  cars. 

No  car  can  be  greater  than  its  engineers  planned  it  to  be.  We  believe  mechanical  perfection  is  more 
quickly  and  thoroughly  accomplished  through  combining  the  experience  and  skill  of  many  men  than  is  ever 
possible  if  dependence  is  placed  entirely  upon  one  man. 

No  man  need  be  told  that  Howard  E.  Coffin  leads  all  in  building  four-cylinder  cars.  No  designer  has 
built  as  many  successful  automobiles. 

In  building  the  HUDSON  "37"  all  his  skill  and  experience  contributed  to  its  perfection.  But  in 
addition  there  was  also  worked  into  the  car  the  skill  and  experience  of  his  47  expert  associates. 

Thus  was  produced  a  car  such  as  no  one  man  is  capable  of  building.   It  is  truly  a  composite  masterpiece. 

The  "37  "  combines  all  that  these  experts  know  in  the  art  of  automobile  building.  Its  detail  of  comfort, 
beauty,  distinctiveness  and  equipment  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  furnished  on  the  "  Six." 

The  car  has  sufficient  power  for  every  requirement.  It  is  quiet  and  free  from  the  degree  of  vibration 
common  to  most  automobiles. 

It  is  a  simple,  accessible,  durable  car — the  best  our  48  engineers  know  how  to  build;  therefore  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  it  as  the  Master  of  any  four-cylinder  car,  regardless  of  cost,  power  or  make. 

Models  are  Five-passenger  Touring  and  Torpedo  and  Two-passenger  Roadster  at  $1875  each;  Canadian 
price,  duty  paid,  $2425  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.     Open  bodies  with  Limousine  and  Coupe,  extra. 

See  the  Triangle  on  the  Radiator 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

7572  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 


HUDSON-Electric  Self-Cranking-Electrically  Lighted 
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What's  worth  copying 
is  worth  copying  well. 

To  insure  that  all  carbon 
records  will  be  clean  and  per- 
manently legible  is  an  item  you 
cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

That' s  the  satisfaction  you 
get  out  ov 

CARBON   PAPER 

A  few  cents  saved  on  the  initial 
cost  of  carbon  paper  may  mean 
records  that  will  be  unreadable  in 
a  few  years.  Don't  risk  it,  get  the 
blue  or  black  MultiKopy  Carbon 
Paper  and  your  copies  will  remain 
clean  and  distinct,  non-rubbing, 
non-smudging,  non-fading. 

MultiKopy  is  the  triumph  'of 
20  years'  striving  to  produce  a 
perfect  carbon  paper.  Its  wonder- 
ful, chemical  composition  makes 
It  not  only  the  most  durable  of 
carbons  but  reliable  and  unchang- 
ing in  any  climate. 

A  sheet  of  MultiKopy  makes 
100  clean  copies,  all  the  letters  on 
a  page  being  uniformly  distinct  be- 
cause its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth. 
Unlike  other  carbon  papers  you  can 
make  20  clear  copies  at  one  writ- 
ing with  regular  finish  MultiKopy 
— other  carbons  seldom  give  over  6. 

Send  for 
Free  Sample  Sheet 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Rib- 
bons are  guaranteed  to 
make  75.000  impressions  of 
the  letters  "a",  and  "c" 
without  clogrgin?  the  type 
so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 
334  Cons^ess  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Addrtsi  all  latert  lo  the  Uonu  Qffiu 
Sales  Offices: 

New  York 396-8  Broadway 

Chicago  -  -  -  222  West  Madison  Street 
Philadelphia  -  -  -  -  SU8  Walnut  Street 
Pittsburgh    -    -    -     829-830  Park  Building 


CIJKKE.NT  POETRY 

(Omiinurd  from  page  1K8) 
1!«)W  has  an  ciiviahh'  iim.sl»'ry  of  tcchnic; 
lie  knuw8  tin-  forms  of  potlry  tlu»ruughly. 
liut  he  tak«'s  delight  in  spoiling  the  effect 
of  \vtll-\\ rough!  verses  by  introducing  a 
prosaic  phrase  or  over-fantastic  idea,  de- 
liberately and  with  the  ol)\  ions  intention 
of  being  unusual.  We  quote  two  poems 
that  are  free  from  this  defect.  Their 
brilliant  epigrammatic  plira-sing  is  note- 
worthy, and  the  spirit  of  the  second  is  de- 
lightfully exprest : 

Incipit 

Uy   Lot  is   IIdw 

I  looked  for  a  drug  and  I  found  a  draft. 

Of  water  that  made  me  whole: 
And  the  cup  is  full  out  of  which  I  qualTed 

The  health  of  my  inmost  soul. 

I  sought  for  a  gem  and  discerned  a  star: 
For  an  inn  and  I  found  a  home 

■Where  waking  is  better  than  visions  are 
And  loneliness  cannot  come. 

I  looked  for  a  solace  and  gained  a  bliss, 
For  a  lie.  and  I  found  it  true. — 

For  I  foimd  affection  within  a  kiss. 
And  behind  an  appearance,  you! 

Martin  O'Shea 

By  Lot  is  How 

Martin  O'Shea  with  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
Watches  the  swallows  fly  under  the  eave; 
Whistles  while  counting  them,  smiles  at  his  whim. 
But  what  are  the  swallows  at  twilight  to  him? 

Martin  CShea  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth 
"Watches  the  gathering  clouds  in  the  south; 
Smiles  at  the  sky  and  the  darkening  day, 
But  what  is  the  weather  to  Martin  O'Shea? 

What's  nature  to  him,  whether  happy  or  vext, 
But  a  recess  between  the  last  girl  and  the  next? 
They  welcome  him  gladly;    he  leaves  them  with 

glee — 
But  wiiat  under  heaven  is  Martin  to  me? 

This  is  the  time  when  winter  begins  to 
lose  its  novelty  and  charm.  Many  of  us 
share  the  feeling  exquisitely  voiced  in  this 
lyric  printed  in  the  January  Munsey's: 

The  Whispered  Word 

By  James  B.  Kenyon 

O  unforgotten  day,  rettirn! 

Bring  back  thine  opal  skies. 
And  far-sown  dews  that  wink  and  burn 
Where  morning's  magic  lies 

On  grassy  slopes  and  meadows  pied 
With  slender  bluets  starry-eyed. 

For  there,  by  waters  slipping  down 

Past  coverts  cool  and  green, 
'Mid  birchen  shoots  and  thickets  brown, 
With  sunny  isles  between. 

Sweeter  than  whitethroat's  strain,  I  heard 
The  music  of  a  whispered  word. 

And  suddenly  the  world  was  bright 

With  bloom,  and  pulsing  wings, 
All  blue  and  gold,  flashed  through  the  light. 
While  tender  growing  things. 

From  moist  dim  nook  and  leafy  tent. 
The  fresh  wild  breath  of  spring  outsent. 

Still  in  the  old  loved  haunt  I  dream; 

Hushed  are  the  ritournels 
Of  mating  birds,  and  the  choked  stream 
Muffles  its  silver  bells; 

Yet  all  my  soul  to  song  is  stirred 
By  memory  of  that  whispered  word. 
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GFX)RGK    F.    B.\KKR 

LIKE  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
(Jeorge  F.  Baker,  the  New  York 
hanker,  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  Ix'ing 
important,  yet  unknown.  He  hits  piled  up 
Si  vast  fortune  and  built  in  finance  an  influ- 
ence that  is  dazing  to  the  average  man's 
imagination,  without  allowing  his  p«'rsonal- 
ity  to  he  heralded  throughout  the  country, 
Tho  he  has  a  distaste  for  the  publicity  that 
haunts  men  of  great  wealth,  he  has  never 
made  a  specialty  of  eluding  newspaper 
reporters  and  dodging  camera  men;  luck 
probably  has  helped  him  a  good  deal,  but 
his  impretentious  manner  and  simple, 
direct  business  methods  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  down  general 
curiosity  about  him.  The  first  time  the 
world  ever  got  a  good  peek  at  Mr.  Baker 
was  when  he  testified  the  other  day  before 
the  Pujo  Committee  at  Washington,  to  aid 
its  hunt  for  the  Money  Trust.  The  W" ash- 
ington  Times  took  occasion  to  find  out  the 
true  story  of  his  career.    We  quote  in  part: 

Baker,  from  a  $2-a-week  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store,  and  later  as  a  $.5-a-week 
watchman,  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  be- 
tween $85,0()0,()0O  and  .S90,000,000.  He 
always  has  remained  in  the  background, 
has  declined  to  discuss  his  past  life  or  his 
present  undertakings,  and  his  appearance 
on  the  stand  before  the  Pujo  Committee 
was  as  sudden  and  practicallj*  as  barren  as 
could  have  been  expected. 

Baker  controls  something  like  $200,000.- 
000,  yet  he  is  loath  to  speak  of  it.  He  told 
the  Committee  that  the  pubhc  had  no  more 
right  to  delve  into  his  past  history  and  to 
examine  his  bank  accounts  than  to  see  his 
tailor  bills. 

This  is  the  same  George  F.  Baker  who 
became  the  ruling  power  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York  by  approving 
a  bad  credit  granted  to  Jay  Cooke  back  ia 
1872.  For  this  he  was  in  danger,  as  cashier, 
of  dismissal.  In  more  vulgar  terms,  George- 
F.  Baker,  now  the  head  of  the  most  spec- 
tacularly profitable  financial  institution  in 
the  world — past  or  present,  not  excepting- 
"520  Per  Cent."  Miller's  less  fortunate 
Franklin  syndicate — was  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  being  canned  by  his  boss  for  a  bad 
break. 

What  did  George  F.  Baker  do,  knowing 
then,  undoubtedly,  as  well  as  he  does  now, 
that  "  the  fundamental  principle  of  banking 
is  credit"?  Did  he  get  his  hat  and  coat 
and  drop  into  the  president's  office  to  say 
an  apologetic  good-by?  He  did  not.  In- 
stead he  consulted  with  Henry  Fahnestock, 
the  clerk  Avho  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  buying  of  the  bad  drafts,  and  then  he 
bought  the  bank.  He  bought  it  with  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars  to  his  name.  His- 
purchasing  leverage  was  his  persuasive, 
suave  manner,  and  his  chilled  steel  of  self- 
confidence.  He  still  has  both  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age. 

The  incident  throws  a  brilliant  shaft  of 
light  on  the  fact  that  his  bank  has  in  fifty- 
six  years  made  $86,000,000  on   $500,000 
{Continued  on  page  192) 
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A  Princely  Coupe — The  Cadillac 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Cadillac  with  all  that  the  name  implies, 
we  believe  we  are  justified  in  describing  this  as  the  most  sumptuous  car 
of  its  type  ever  built. 

You  may  key  your  expectations  as  high  as  you  please.  There  is  no 
danger  of  disappointment. 


Consider  first,  convenience. 

You  enter  the  Coupe  at  either  side. 

Your  foot  presses  a  lever  and  the  engine 
starts. 

You  press  a  button  and  the  electric 
lamps  are  lighted. 

You  are  ready — immediateh^ 

And  you  ride  in  such  luxury  that  the 
imagination  cannot  surpass  it. 

By  luxury  we  mean  both  motion  and  the 
'  'creature-comforts. ' ' 


Let  your  critical  eye  turn  where  it  Mill — 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  super-excellent. 

You  literally  cannot  conceive  a  more 
princely  equipage. 

It  is  an  every-day-in-the-year  car,  always 
comfortable,  winter  or  summer,  rain  or 
shine. 

Or,  if  you  wish,  with  an  additional  body, 
you  may  transform  it  into  an  open  car. 

And  it  is  a  Cadillac,  the  Prince  of 
Coupes. 

The  price  is  $2,500  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

The  interior  arrangement 

1  lu-  illustration  shows  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
Cadillac  Coupe.  The  driver's  seat  is  about  8  inches 
forward  of  the  wide  rear  seat.  This  gives  greater 
elbow  room.  To  allow  entrance  from  the  driving 
side,  the  driver's  seat  folds  back.  There  is  ample 
room  on  the  wide  rear  seat  for  two  passengers  beside 
the  driver  and  the  fourth  passenger  occupies  the 
front  seat,  which  may  also  be  folded  up,  if  desired. 
The  trimmings  and  appointments  are  elegant  in  the 
extreme.  The  four  side  windows  may  be  lowered 
and  they  are  specially  made  to  be  vibration  proof, 
whether  up  or  down. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,       Detroit,  Mich. 
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High 
Cost  of 
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Billiards 
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1:12  DOWN 

Terms  are  very  easy  -  $  I  or 
more  dow  n  (dependinn  upon 
sue  and  Hyle  sriected),  and 
a  small  amuuni  rach  month. 
Prices  (rum  $  I  3  up. 

(This  cut  shows  Table  No. 
73  $iO.  Stand.$2. 50  ex- 
tra. $5down,$5per  month.) 


Burrowes  Tables  are  splendidly 
made  and  correct  in  tvery  detail. 
Leadinn  experts  uie  them  for 
horrie  practice.  Full  playing 
equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  fur- 
nished free. 

You  will  need  no  special  billiard 
room.  Burrowes  Tables  can  be 
mounted  on  dining  or  library  table 
or  on  their  own  legs  or  folding 
stand.  Put  up  or  taken  down  in 
a  moment. 


Reduced 
to 

Almost 
Nothing 
by  the 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  rer<>ipt  uf  first  iiistalliiii'iit  vre  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  one  \vi'«*k  If  iiii$altsi;iriory  r<-tui  ii  it.  and  on  its  rec*-ipt 
w.'  will  refund  your  d<>posit  Tins  ensures  you  a  free  tri.-il. 
Write  to.Uy  fur  illustrated  catalos  giviusc  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  716  Center  Street.  Portlaod,  Me 


Do  your 
glasses 
pinch? 


r/    ^^V      REME%|BER   THE  NAME       „ 

Shur-on 

\7  EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE   " 

y"  MOUNTINGS     .  ■(/ 


H-7  Shur-on  Guards  make 
eyeglasses  a  pleasure  and 
comfort  for  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  even  wear 
eyeglasses. 

After  35  years'  experience 
the  first  Shur-on  was  made  1 2 
years  ago.  Today,  with  new 
guards  and  improvements, 
Shur-ons,  always  the  best,  are 
better  than  ever. 

PVrile  for  "How 
to  Buy  Glasses 
Inlell.gently.  " 

E.  Kirslein  SoiisCo. 

.tve.     K 
Roellester,  i\.T. 

Established   in  1S64 
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(Continued  from   puye  190) 
capital.     John  ThoinpsDii  was  thi-n  presi- 
iK'tit  of  the  First  National  ItaJik.     llo  was 
ohl.     lit)  was  lirod  of  banking.    Mr.  Baker 
knew  Thompson's  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  had  charije  of  the  foreifjn 
e.xchanjje  department  of  the  bank.  To 
ohlifje  a  friend  he  bought  a  lot  of  Ixjndon 
drafts  of  Jay  Cooke  «fc  Co.  Three  days 
later  Jay  Cooke  failed.  Mr.  Fahnestock 
ran  in  dismay  to  Mr.  Baker,  who  had 
approved  the  purcha.se. 

"It  looks  as  tho  we  would  have  to  buy 
the  bank  to  save  ourselves,"  said  Mr.  Baker 
with  a  placid  smile.  He  left  Mr.  Fahne- 
stock gasping  and  Avent  into  the  office  of 
the  elderly  and  weary  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
did  not  as  yet  know  that  the  Cooke  failure 
had  atlected  the  First  National. 

Sympathetically,  gently,  he  dwelt  on  Mr. 
Thompson's  advanced  age  and  his  growing 
inclination  to  get  out  of  active  business. 
With  calm  and  convincing  confidence  he 
assumed  that  Mr.  Thompson's  only  reason 
for  not  getting  out  was  his  inability  to  find 
men  who  would  be  kind  masters  to  the 
good  old  bank  and  treat  it  gently  and 
honorably.  Mr.  Baker  realized  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  men  of  sufficient  means 
to  undertake  so  large  a  purchase  who  were 
of  the  type  Mr.  Thompson  wanted  as  suc- 
cessors. Why  not,  then,  sell  it  to  com- 
paratively young  men  of  small  means  who 
had  the  character  and  the  backing  to  pay 
for  it  on  long  time?  Mr.  Baker  got  what  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  six  months'  option. 
Before  it  had  expired  he  had  used  "funda- 
mental credit"  to  such  good  advantage 
that  there  were  any  number  of  very  rich 
men  who  were  willing  to  finance  his  pur- 
chase of  the  bank  if  they  could  be  in  the 
good  books  of  the  new  young  banker. 

For  twenty  years,  it  is  said,  the  bank's 
conduct  was  marveled  at  by  Wall  Street 
financiers  who  followed  more  conservative 
rules  in  making  money.  Baker's  bank,  we 
read,  devoted  nearly  half  its  assets  to 
shrewd  investments  that  others  were  too 
timid  to  engage  in.  The  Government  did 
not  interfere,  and  other  banking  concerns 
knew  it  might  not  be  financially  healthful 
to  complain.     The  Times  goes  on: 

In  all  the  years  through  which  Mr.  Baker 
has  been  toiling  toward  the  rainbow  gold 
top  of  "all  the  money  any  man  could 
want,"  he  has  been  singularly  self-effacing. 
Even  among  his  close  friends  he  has  never 
been  given  to  talk  about  himself — most  big 
financiers  like  to  tell  of  their  early  struggles 
when  they  slept  under  the  counter  of  a 
little  country  bank  in  order  t  add  the  $2 
a  week  salary  of  a  watchman  to  their  $5  a 
week  salary  as  a  clerk — as  does  Daniel  G. 
Reid.     But  not  Mr.  Baker. 

"Here's  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is,"  said 
one  of  his  friends;  "the  kind  who  would 
go  to  his  tailor  and  say:  'Now  here,  I  want 
you  to  pick  me  out  goods  and  cut  me  a  suit 
such  that  if  my  best  friend  were  to  pass  me 
at  Wall  and  Broad  streets  he  could  not  tell 
when  he  reached  Broadway  how  I  was 
drest.  He  is  scientifically  self-effacing.  He 
would  pay  half  his  fortune  for  a  real  mantle 
of  in\qsibiHty — and  triple  what  he  had  left 
Avithin  a  year  by  using  it." 

Until  very  recently  Mr.  Baker  was  as 


regular  in  bis  daily  routine  as  the  time- 
clocks  on  tho  locks  of  his  vaults.  In  such 
hours  as  he  now  spends  at  the  bank  he  lives 
up  in  conventionality  to  the  standards  set 
by  his  while  mutton  choj)  whiskers.  Lately, 
for  Mr.  Baker  is  now  seventy-two  years  old, 
he  has  not  spent  so  much  time  at  his  desk. 
He  has  given  more  time  to  his  family  and 
to  his  friends  in  his  clubs.  He. enjoys 
giving  and  attending  dinners.  Tho  a  liberal 
subscriber  to  public  dinners,  he  very  sel- 
dom reserves  a  'seat  for  himself.  He 
attends  the  opera  regularly,  but  invariably 
sits  at  the  back  of  his  box. 

When  he  endowed  Cornell  Medical  Col- 
lege and  New  York  Hospital  with  about 
$2,000,000  he  did  not  get  out  on  the  steps 
of  the  First  National  with  a  megaphone 
and  tell  the  populace  about  it.  The  first 
public  intimation  came  out  of  the  delighted 
babblings  of  the  officials  of  the  institutions 
which  received  the  gift. 

In  his  otTice  Mr.  Baker  is  always  acces- 
sible. His  check-book  jumps  to  meet  his 
hand  when  the  visitor  mentions  any  right- 
eous cause.  But  when  his  caller  is  a  beggar 
on  large  or  small  scale  the  difficulty  of  Mr. 
Baker  in  finding  that  check-book  increases 
with  the  volume  of  the  whine.  Like  many- 
other  men  of  large  affairs,  he  never  seems 
hurried,  and  his  desk  is  always  clear.  He 
always  seems  to  mean  what  he  says  when 
he  greets  an  incoming  caller  with  "Come 
right  in,  I'm  not  busy."  His  home  is  in  an 
inconspicuous  house  at  258  Madison 
Avenue;  his  country  place  at  Tuxedo  is 
about  the  most  modest  of  the  larger  houses 
of  that  little  communitj'.  Yet  George  F. 
Baker  is  a  member  of  sixty  large  corpora- 
tions, and  his  holdings,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
guessed — he  told  the  Pujo  Committee  that 
the  public  had  no  more  right  to  see  his 
bank  accounts  than  to  see  his  tailor  bills — 
amount  to  $200,000,000. 


JEFF  DAVIS  AND  THE  "RED-NECKS" 

WJ  HILE   a  great  many   of    the  rural 
''  *     admirers  of    the  late.  Senator  Jeff 
Davis  of  Arkansas  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed   when  his    maiden    speech   failed 
to    make    the    Capitol    building    quake, 
the  Washington  Monument  tremble,  and 
all  the  dishonest  legislators  in  the  city  hike 
across  the  Potomac  or  hide  themselves  in 
the  Maryland  swamps,  few  of  them  lost 
faith  in  him  as  a  true  crusader  for  the  poor 
and  the  opprest.     They  took  his  word  for 
it  when  he  went  back  to  Arkansas  land  told 
them  that  the  reason  he  was  laughed  at  in 
Washington  was  that  Congress  was  packed 
with  aristocrats  who  were  naturally  preju- 
diced against  him.    Nor  was  their  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  shaken  by  his  contin- 
ued failure  to  make  his  personality  felt  in 
national  affairs — ^they  believed  in  him  so 
strongly  that  they  renominated  him  at  a 
recent  primary  over  an  opponent  who  was 
supposed    to    represent    the    progressive 
element  that  is  helping  Arkansas  to  catch 
up  with  the  more  advanced  States.    M®st 
of  his  strength  at  home  was  among  the 
poorer  class  of  farmers  whom  he  pleased  to 
(Continued  on  page  194) 


In  planning  for  your  new  home,  consider  carefully 
II  the  question  of  its  fire -safe  construction  with 

NATCO  HOLLOVn^TILE 

Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  age-proof;  warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction  represents  a  sum  of  advantages  which  no  one  who  plans  to 
build  can  afford  to  overlook.  Speed  in  construction,  enhanced  investment  value  and  low 
maintenance.  An  important  advantage  of  Natco  walls  is  the  fact  that  the  interior  is  insulated 
against  sudden  or  extreme  atmospheric  changes  by  the  blanket  of  dead  air  which  completely 
surrounds  it.     A  Natco  house  requires  materially  less  heating  equipment. 

"  Natco  Throughout "  is  a  term  of  fire-safe  construction  which  is  sinking  deep  into  the 
convictions  of  architects,  builders  and  building  investors.  It  means  fireproof  construction  for 
walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof,  and  complete  security  against  the  destruction  of  your  home  by 
fire.  The  increased  cost  over  partial  Natco  forms  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  weigh 
against  the  many  advantages  gamed. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building  specifications.  Drop  a 
line  for  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses."  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences 
and  other  moderate-sized  buildings  where  NATCO  has  been  used  for  exterior  wall  construction  at 
costs  between  $4,000  and  $  1 00,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable 
guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailed  anywhere  for  20c  in  posteige.   Write  for  it  today. 

NATIONAL-FIRE  PRGOHNC-  COMPANY 


Organized  1889         Dept.  V. 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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What  rs  the  Weak 
Part  of  Your 
Bodily  Machine? 

A'  what  arc  you  but  a  system 

nf  nn  111      more  coiiiplicated  tlian 

ever  mortal  man  devised? 

Think  how  at  times  you  feel  that 
st)me  part  of  your  complex  euvjinery  is 
out  of  order  -  is  cloyijed  up  or  has  a 
bad  connection  and  is  working  poorly 

"rhe  bellows" 
of  your  body — 
the  lunjis — take 
short  puffs  per- 
haps. Or  the 
enjiine  — the 
heart— is  irreg- 
idar.  Or  some- 
thing is  the 
matter  with  the 
conduits  — 
\()u  know  not 
where.  And  so 
on. 

Wherever  the  trouble  iiKiy  be,  tbe  whole 
system  is  affected.  You  feel  "tired  out"  too 
early  in  the  clay.  Or  you  rise  as  worn  as  wlieii 
you  went  to  bed.  Or  you  say  your  "digestion 
is  out  of  wliaik"  or  your  "liver  is  sluggish.  " 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  face  such  a  seri- 
ous condition.  No  need  for  you  to  go  on  with 
your  machinery  getting  worse  and  worse  from 
day  to  day. 

You  men  who  lead  more  of  a  business  than 
an  active  outdoor  life  will  find  that  Nature  will 
be  kind  to  you  if  you  will  be  only  half  kind  to 
Nature. 

Nature  does  not  demand  that  you  give  hours 
to  exercise.      Give  just  a  few  minutes  daily  to 


the  proper  treatment  of  the  vital  inner  muscles 
— z.  e. ,  those  governors  of  your  bodily  machine : 
the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  intestiries,  etc.  Na- 
ture will  repay  >  ou  in  results  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  your  effort. 

The   Thompson    Course 

is  a  rational,  pleasant  and  easy  means  of  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  that  reserve  power  which 
your  body  originally  had  and  which  by  unthink- 
ing neglect  you  have  wasted.  Any  manufac- 
turer would  discharge  his  engineer  if  he  found 
him  abusing  the  factory  machinery  in  such  a  way 
as  you  doubtless  abuse  your  bodily  machinery. 

My  Course  is  different  from  any  other  treat- 
ment in  that  it  benefits  (by  natural  movements 
scientifically  applied)  the  vital  parts  of  your 
human  system. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  brain  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free  trial 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
a  penny. 


Let  Me  Give  You  "HUMAN  ENERGY" 


My  book,  "Human  Energy,"  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  science  of  making  the  most  of  oneself.  It  is 
startling,  yet  obviously  true.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  man 
free  and  without  obligation  except  to  read  it  as  though 
it  were  written  by  a  friend.  Please  give  home  address. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  79  Exchange  Bldg.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WATER ! 


.'I'l'l  wh-'ie  yoti  want  it.      No 
uoe.xp  •use.    S4f\)J  on  snaraiiti'e 
Your    nioiit-y    ()ack  if  you 
are  not  satisfied.     Write 
to.lay  for  FRICE  BOOK  on 
FOSTER  High  Duty  Bam. 
IMtWF.K    SI*K('I.\I,TY  CO., 
•2140  Trinity  liuUding,  New  York 


WESHIPo^APPROVAL 

wuh'>ue  a  cent  dep:^sit.  pic^iy  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ou> 
unhectrd  of  pr\cts  and  marvelous  qff'trs 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fbic» 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  \t7LTriouTxvoTtd€r/ttif>roposi(iono-ixnt%t 
sample  bicycle  going-  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZT^aITI^z 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

Wo  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factorj* 
•^       TIRES,  Coaster-BrakerearwheelSf 
limps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hai/  usual  frit*t. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  sptciai  offtr. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  D«pt  AI173     CHICAGO 


3  Made  to  Measure  $/T  00 
Shirts  for  Men    3 

I  g\iarantee  the  fit 
and  satisfaction  abso- 
lutely, if  not,  I  will 
return  your  money. 

There  will  be  no 
wrinkles  across  the 
front  nor  any  pull- 
ing at  the  shoulder 
as  in  ordinary  "ready- 
made  shirts." 

"Just  a  good  fit 
all  over." 

200  samples  to 
choose  from. Percale 
Oxford  and  IMadras. 
Write  for  package 
of  patterns  and  self- 
measuring  blanks — 
no  obligation  on  your 
part. 

I  prepay  charges 
all  over  the  United 
States. 

References  :  Any  bank  in  Troy. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,  289  River  Street 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Conltiiui-U  front  pnui'  192) 
eull  '."rt'd-iu'c-ks,"  bufiausc  the  lja<;ka  of 
llu'ir  iu'«;k«  are  crimson  lioneath  the  kiss 
of  the  sun  while  they  toil  in  the  fields.  And 
added  to  the  majority  ol  rural  vot<!rs  there 
was  always  a  political  lead(;r  in  every 
county  who  was  w  illintj  to  strike  hands  with 
Davis.  It  has  been  said  that  he  had  more 
culture  and  refinement  than  he  pretended 
to  have,  and  that  even  in  VVashiiif^ton  he 
affected  some  of  his  bucolic  characderistics. 
On  the  rural  stump  he  was  a  power,  and 
his  speeches  always  went  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  it  we  are  to  believe 
the  JonesVioro  (Ark.)  Tribune,  which  goes 
on  to  size  him  up  editorially: 

He  painted  a  picture  of  the  common 
people  and  red-necks  bowed  down  under 
bondage  and  oppression  of  the  "liigh- 
collartHl  roosters  "  of  the  city,  and  through 
appeals  to  passion  so  inflamed  the  minds  of 
this  class  that  thej'  were  indissolubly  at- 
tached to  him  through  every  campaign  of 
his  i)olitieal  career.  The  rural  voter  was 
the  superstructure  upon  which  he  builded 
his  political  empire. 

Jeff  had  many  faults  and  made  many 
mistakes  which  the  newspapers  of  the  State 
showed  up  in  all  their  glaring  colors,  but 
he  in  turn  made  war  on  the  newspapers  and 
hooted  down  his  enemies,  so  successfully 
that  he  became  entrenched  stronger  than 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
State.  With  grimaces  and  dry  wit  he 
would  mimic  his  enemies,  and  was  bold 
enough,  when  surrounded  by  his  henchmen, 
to  attack  and  severely  excoriate  any  man, 
who  had  dared  oppose  him,  or  attempted  to 
curtail  his  arbitrary  sway.  He  was  a  self- 
appointed  dictator  in  nearly  every  county, 
and  his  influence  figured  materially  in  the 
selection  of  officials  down  to  constable  and 
road  overseer  in  many  instances. 

His  great  power  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  gained  through  association  with 
them.  He  never  let  an  opportunity  pass 
to  visit  his  constituents  and  always  started 
his  campaigns  many  months  ahead  of  the 
usual  politician.  But  it  was  at  the  country 
barbecue  and  "Burgoo"  where  his  greatest 
strength  was  gained.  In  the  sumnier  when  . 
thousands  of  people  had  gathered  at  these 
annual  feasts  after  crops  were  laid  by,  he 
came  among  them  and  in  this  manner  per- 
haps reached  more  people  than  any  man 
who  ever  ran  for  office  in  this  State.  He 
knew  Bill  Jones  from  the  head  of  the  creek 
and  shook  hands  with  Cy  Brown  from 
down  in  the  hollow  at  the  fork  of  the  road, 
or  Newt  Smith  over  in  the  hills.  And  they 
all  came  to  hear  him,  to  shake  his  hand  and 
wish  him  godspeed.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  when  the  first  guns  of  battle  had  been 
sounded  and  the  high-collared  roosters 
were  barking  on  his  trail,  he  could  com- 
mand these  rural  voters  and  back-woods- 
men to  "saddle  old  Beck  and  ride  into 
the  back  townships  and  spread  the  news 
to  the  boys"? 

But  with  all  his  trickery  and  political 
chicanery  Jeff  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
associates.  Those  who  were  close  to  him, 
aside  from  politics,  claim  that  he  had  many 
kindly  attributes  and  a  sympathetic  heart. 
Now  that  he  is  no  more,  and  his  great  in- 
fluence is  dead,  even  those  who  opposed 
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him  through  every  trial  of  his  life  can  only 
stand  beside  his  bier  and  mingle  admiration 
for  his  successful  career  with  the  tears  of 
those  who  were  his  friends.  The  backbone 
of  demagoguery  ma>  be  broken  throughout 
the  State,  a  new  era  may  dawn  in  Arkansas 
politics,  but  his  influence  will  still  live  in 
the  hearts  and  memory  of  the  rural  voters 
for  all  time.  Arkansas  never  has  and  never 
will  see  his  like  again. 


A  TOWN    THAT   HAS    STOOD    STILL 

'^pHE  ancient  Castilian  town  of  Toledo  is 
A  a  refutation  of  the  old  saying  that 
nothing  can  really  stand  still.  It  seems  to 
have  weathered  four  or  five  centuries  with- 
out stirring  perceptibly  either  backward  or 
forward.  Isolated  in  a  wind-swept  desert, 
and  baked  by  a  scorching  sun,  it  stands  a 
monument  to  a  medieval  civilization;  and 
its  charms  are  said  to  be  as  potent  as  they 
were  in  the  days  when  Spain  was  at  the 
height  of  her  glory — that  is,  if  we  are  to 
take  the  word  of  Albert  B.  Osborne,  who 
recently  visited  Toledo,  and  writes  about 
it  in  his  travel  book,  ''  Picture  Towns  of 
Europe"  (published  by  McBride,  Nast  & 
Company,  New  York).  William  Dean 
Howells  and  other  well-known  writers  told 
us  about  the  old  town  before  Mr.  Osborne 
was  heard  from,  but  his  description  will 
doubtless  prove  mteresting  even  to  those 
who  have  not  only  read  about  it  before, 
but  have  visited  the  place  themselves.  He 
writes: 

I  have  never  been  so  fascinated  by  a 
town.  She  does  not  seem  human,  but  like 
some  wild  thing  of  the  desert,  crouching  on 
a  rock,  bereft  of  her  children,  too  old  to  at- 
tack, but  untamed  still.  She  seems  to 
have  endured  forever;  to  have  been  cre- 
ated with  the  rocks;  to  know  all  things, 
but  with  a  wisdom  she  can  not  express. 
Nothing  I  have  ever  seen  seemed  so  old, 
so  a  part  of  eternal  nature.  She  is  the 
Sphinx  of  Spaiji 

Not  beautifid  like  Segovia,  nor  bright 
like  Seville,  she  differs  from  all  other  cities, 
and  in  that  difference  lies  her  compelling 
spell.  She  is  absolutely  romantic;  her 
storied  yesterdays  are  yet  so  palpable,  so 
apparent,  that  her  history  with  all  its  splen- 
did color,  becomes  verj^  real  and  very 
present.  Around  her  rock  the  j^ellow 
Tagus  crawls,  and  you  come  to  her  gates 
across  one  of  the  beautiful  bridges  of  the 
world.  For  centuries  through  its  em- 
battled entrances  have  come  and  gone 
races  and  peoples  and  civilizations.  Only 
the  twentieth  century  has  not  yet  entered 
in. 

First  came  the  Goths,  and  from  that  dim 
and  warlike  age  a  bit  of  the  ancient  wall 
still  survdv^es;  then,  in  the  eighth  century, 
sweeping  up  from  the  south,  came  that  ir- 
resistible tide  of  JNIoslem  invasion  that 
made  of  Spain  a  Mohammedan  possession. 
It  is  now  twelve  hundred  years  since  the 
Calif  of  Damascus  laid  his  iron  hand  upon 
the  land  and  converted  it  into  an  Arabian 
province.  Geographically  the  western- 
most country  of  Europe,  its  history,  tra- 
dition, architecture,  and  the  atmosphere 
these  things  create,  are  of  the  East,  the 


This  appreciation  from  Grieg:— 


*'l  have  heard  the  Metrostyle  Pianola  and  consider  it  naost  ad- 
mirable and  interesting.  Before  hearing  tlie  Pianola  I  had  thought 
that  all  such  instruments  were  only  machines,  but  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising what  can  be  done  with  the  Metrostyle  in  reproducing  musical 
works  in   the  way   of   giving  the  intentions  of  the  composer" — 

and  Grieg-  was  the  master  among 
modern  composers  who  ranks  with 
the  pianoforte  masters  of  the  past. 

We  susr^esttliat  you  read  "The  Pianolist."  by  GustaveKobbe— on  sale  at  all  book  stores— 
or  if  jou  will  write  us  we  will  send  it  with  our  coiiiplinients.   Address  Department  "Z" 

THE   AEOLIAN    COMPANY   Aeolian  Hall   New  York 
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ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

Is  Quality  Grape  Fruit 

With  ihr  ..of  the  uae  of  thU  vrape  fruit  in  rheumatic  and  f_«;ver  «<>»• 

dition*  lamr  iiiicnt  from  phytician*  and  the  public.       Wb  say  "b*  found 

in  the  Atwood  (w    i  .    t  r  uil."  for  Atwood  Crape  Kruit  i>  »o  far  tuperior  to  the-  ordinary 
kind  that  it  ii  admiltrdly  in  a  clat»  by  itself  when  u«ed  either  a*  a  luxury  or  medicinally 

Its  superiority  is  not  an  accident.  From  the  beginning  the  Atwood  Grape  I'  ruit 
Company  i  tin-  lanj;cst  producer  of  grape  fruit  in  the  world)  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  QUALITY.  An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
was  incurred ;  evervihintr  that  science  or  experience  could  suggest  was  done  to 
prt)duce  QUALITY;  even  then,  many  trees,  as  they  came  to  maturity,  bore 
just  gooil,  ordinary  grape  fruit,  but  not  good  enough  for  the  Atwood  Hrand. 
Thrretore  thousands  of  big,  bearing  trees  were  either  cut  back  to  the  trunk  and 
rtbudded  to  Superior  Varieties  or  dug  out  entirely. 

So    through    the    various    processes    of    selection,  cultivation    and  elimination  has 
evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is  difficult  to  produce. 

If  VDii  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  tlie  AT- 
WOOD Biand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  procured  at 
rtist-ilasi  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs.  Ask  for  A  FWOOD  Brand. 
For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will  keep  for  weeks  and  improve. 
The  standard  box  contains  36,  46,  54,  64  or  80  grape  fruit  accord- 
ing to  the  si/e. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-mark  wrapper 
of  the  Atwood  Crape  Fruit  Company 

ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.,  80  Maiden  Lane,  NewYork  City 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of   l-\'M.i    1-  U    i>,    l)i:ivwM,s     M.  uua     Ke- 
poits.  anylliiir.'  I     Tlnii  lal^e  :i*l\;iiitairf 
of  unr  otft-r  of  ten  tlnyx*  trial,  nilhtiiit 
dfpusit.    Duns*  IMl'UOVKU  lip  lup  is 
tlif  3iui|))c9t  aixl  i|uick(:»t  iiit-ih(><lof 
dtipliratinvT.      100  copies  fruin   P»-ii- 
wiittfii   and  .">0  citpit-s  from  Typc- 
wnltell  Oi  isiiiiil.     C  oiiiplclf  Dupli- 
caior,    with    **  I>Qii»ro"    Oiled  ^C 
I'urrhtiifiii  Hurk.  ii<  i;alive  nM     *' 
FELIX  I*.  Uil'S   UirLUAlOlt  CO.,  Duns  ItlUp.,  Ill  John  St..  N.Y. 
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WATER  SUPPLY 


»i"  KEWANEE    WATER    SUPPLY   CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITT  KEWANEE. ILL.  CHICAGO 


sx/\/v\;v\E:RirsG 

positively  cured.  Our  natural  methods  perma- 
nently restore  natural  speech.  Cure^i  pupils  every 
where.    Write  for  free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERUN,  CAN. 


Ku8t  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  romance, 
und  of  bounty. 

And  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  was 
really  that  of  civihzation  over  barbiiri.sin, 
for  the  scattered  tribes  of  Spain  were  in  no 
sonse  a  coherent  nation,  while  the  victo- 
rious iSaracen  brought  a  culture,  an  art,  are- 
fineinent  that  was  then  at  its  very  flower. 
Only  in  the  far  north  did  th<;  Christian 
power  remain  unshaken.  "  Men  of  Da- 
ma.scus  were  assigned  to  Cordova,  Algeciras 
was  settled  by  people  from  Palestine, 
Egyptians  wore  given  western  Portugal. 
Syrians  were  located  at  CIranada,  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  from  Arabia  and 
Persia  came  to  live  in  Toledo."  For  three 
hundred  years  this  exotic  people  and  civili- 
zation flourished  here,  and  even  to  this 
day  there  are  little  shops  wh(!re  still  is  made 
the  exqui.site  work  of  inlaid  gold  on  steel, 
known  the  world  over  as  Toledo  ware,  an 
Oriental  art  that  is  elsewhere  largely  lost. 

But  in  1085  the  armies  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Castile,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Alfonso,  drove  out  the  Crescent 
from  Toledo,  and  began  that  four  hundred 
years  of  warfare  which  was  finally  to  end 
with  the  total  expidsion  of  the  Moor  from 
the  Peninsula. 

In  1492,  Granada  fell,  and  thus,  just  at 
the  moment  when  Spanish  valor  overthrew 
this  empire  of  the  East,  Spanish  courage  was 
giving  the  world  an  unknown  empire  in  the 
West.  But  during  all  the  darkness  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  when  only  the  monas- 
teries kept  alive  the  light  of  civilization 
throughout  a  barbarous  Europe,  the  Moor- 
ish kingdom  of  Spain  stood  for  the  world's 
best  in  art,  in  literattxre,  in  architecture, 
in  agriculture,  in  poetry,  in  science,  and  in 
those  amenities  of  life  that  make  existence 
gracious  and  agreeable. 

This  northern  Spain  differs  in  every- 
thing from  the  Spain  of  the  south,  in  stern- 
ness of  architecture,  for  its  cities  were  built 
for  war;  in  the  racial  blood  of  its  people; 
in  its  grim,  bare  landscape,  so  different  from 
the  blossoming  land  of  the  south;  and  in 
the  very  language  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Castilian  tongue  speaks  the  purest  Span- 
ish, and  so  different  is  it  from  the  dialect 
of  Andalusia  that  a  man  from  Toledo  is 
not  always  understood  in  Seville.  In  the 
north,  for  instance,  the  word  alcazar,  mean- 
ing fortress  or  stronghold,  is  pronounced 
al-cath'-ar,  with  a  sort  of  Lisp,  while  in  the 
south  it  is  spoken  as  al-caz'-ar. 

Btit  northern  Spain  and  southern  have 
one  thing  very  much  in  common,  both  alike 
give  the  same  two  conflicting  impressions. 
Her  cities,  perfect  pictures  of  medievalism 
that  no  other  country  can  show  in  such 
numbers,  speak  of  age,  and  aU  the  land 
seems  old,  so  old.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  people  seem  perpetually  young.  Young 
because  of  the  dominant  emotionalism  of 
their  character,  for  emotionalism,  in  race 
or  individual,  is  the  certain  test  of  youth. 
The  Spaniard's  almost  trance-like  intensity 
of  worship  within  his  great  cathedrals  that 
both  express  and  incite  emotion;  his  love 
of  romance,  of  contemplation ;  his  contempt 
for  commercialism,  all  bespeak  the  Span- 
iard as  highly  responsive  to  that  emotional 
appeal  which  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  comes 
less  and  less  effectively  with  the  years. 
No  better  proof  of  this  could  be  found  than 
in  the  act  of  a  Spanish  mob  which,  after 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  stoned  a  statue  of 
Columbus  as  punishment  for  his    having 
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discovered  the  new  world  they  had  lost. 
This  was  the  act  of  men  who  will  ever  bo 
boys. 

Mr.  Osborne  pauses  in  his  description  of 
Toledo  to  tell  a  little  story  to  show  that, 
altho  Spain  is  the  oldest  looking  country  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniards  generally  are  the 
youngest,  because  the  most  medieval  and 
emotional,  race  upon  the  continent.  lie 
was  notified  in  Seville  that  the  steamer  on 
which  the  baggage  was  booked  from  Gib- 
raltar had  boon  withdrawn,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  engage  a  room  on 
a  ship  of  another  line.  The  agent  was 
not  at  his  office,  but  at  his  club  (it  was 
11  A.M.).  Mr.  Osborne  followed  him  there 
and  explained  his  errand.  The  agent  said 
he  could  not  issue  a  ticket  except  at  the 
office.  Mr.  Osborne,  obliged  to  leave  on 
an  early  train,  asked  him  to  take  the  fare 
and  wire  the  Gibraltar  office  for  reserva- 
tions. "  But  I  don't  care  to  go  back  to  the 
office  to-day;  wait  till  to-morrow."  Mr. 
Osborne  did  not  wait,  and  the  agent  lost 
his  commission  on  the  sale  of  the  ticket, 
which  did  not  seem  to  bother  him  in  the 
least.     To  go  back  to  Toledo: 

The  most  wonderful  place  in  Toledo  is  by 
the  bridge  Alcantara.  The  pieturesque- 
ness  of  its  towers  is  unsurpassed,  the  view 
of  the  river  and  its  wild  and  somber  gorge; 
the  great  cliffs  on  the  opposite  bank  piled 
high  with  the  city's  walls  and  buildings; 
the  shattered  Moorish  castle  dominating 
the  city  from  the  hill;  the  strange,  foreign 
procession  continually  passing  and  re- 
passing across  the  bridge,  all  combine  to 
make  one  of  the  strangest,  wildest,  and 
most  fascinating  pictures  to  be  found  in 
Europe. 

Toledo's  story  is  one  great  romance  of 
pleasure  and  horror.  Back  in  the  remotest 
days,  after  Rome  had  been  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  Gothic  invaders,  legend  after 
.legend  glitters  on  the  page  of  history.  Just 
as  the  sunset  hour  is  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  day,  so  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Toledo 
reached  its  most  splendid  moment  just  as 
it  fell  crashing  before  the  Moslem  hosts. 
Don  Roderick,  last  of  the  Goths,  made  mem- 
orable his  reign  by  a  tournament  unequaled 
in  all  the  gleaming  annals  of  chivalry.  From 
all  the  known  world  his  guests  assembled. 
"  There  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  \sith  three 
hundred  cavaliers;  also  four  other  dukes 
of  France,  with  each  four  hundred  armed 
retainers.  Then  the  King  of  Poland  came 
with  a  luxurious  train;  and  six  hundred 
gentlemen  of  Lombardy.  Rome  sent  three 
governors  and  fifteen  hundred  knights. 
The  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  his 
brother  came,  as  well  as  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land with  great  lords  and  fifteen  hundred 
cavaliers.  From  Turkey,  Syria,  and  other 
parts  nobles  and  princes  to  the  number  of 
five  thousand  came  without  counting  their 
followers,  and  Spain  alone  furnished  an 
influx  of  fifty  thousand  cavaliers."  Pal- 
aces were  built  for  the  roj^al  guests,  and 
not  a  visitor  was  allowed  even  to  furnish 
his  own  arms  or  horses;  ten  thousand  tents 
were  set  up  upon  the  plain,  and  there  lived 
the  citizens  of  Toledo,  their  homes  tiu-ned 
over  to  Don  Roderick's  guests.  Feasting 
and  music  and  the  dances  that  even  then 
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diHtinffuished  Spain  <ill*;d  out  the  huge 
round  of  ph^asure,  while  daily  went  on  the 
jousts  htstwwm  the  very  flower  of  the  world's 
chivalry.  "  And,"  add.s  the  chronicle, 
"  the  Hlain  were  all  buried  at  the  expense 
of  the  state." 

Hut  then  a  little  while,  and  the  Moors 
were  at  the  gate?,  and  the  crescent  had 
replaced  the  cross  upon  the  city  walls. 
Only  half-conquered,  however,  were  the 
people,  and,  to  punish  them,  the  renegade 
Christian  who  was  governor  some  fifty 
years  after  the  conquest,  conceived  a  pun- 
ishment so  dreadful,  so  mysterious,  so 
deadly  and  so  still,  that  history  can  furnish 
no  parallel.  A  great  feast  was  planned  in 
honor  of  the  Sultan's  son,  a  guest  of  the 
Governor,  and  a  thousand  of  the  nobles,  the 
chief  merchants,  and  the  richest  men  in 
Toledo  were  bidden  to  the  castle  on  a  cer- 
tain night.  Velvet  carpets  strewn  with 
roses  led  to  the  door,  Arabian  slaves  caught 
the  jeweled  bridles  as  the  guests  alighted 
from  their  horses.  From  the  anteroom 
the  visitors  were  asked  to  pass  out,  one  by 
one,  through  the  narrow  door  that  led  to 
the  dim  gardens  where  the  nightingales 
sang  amid  the  blossoms,  and  the  fountains 
splashed  to  the  music  of  the  lutes.  And 
back  of  that  door  stood  a  great  black  mute 
with  gleaming  simitar,  and  as  the  nobles 
of  Toledo  passed  through  slowly,  one  by 
one,  instead  of  the  king's  son,  they  met 
death  swift  and  silent  and  sure.  And  at 
dawn  a  thousand  men  lay  dead,  and  Toledo 
had  been  punished. 

Three  hundred  years  of  romance,  battle, 
murder  and  sudden  death,  and  then  the 
mystic  figure  of  the  Cid  crosses  the  great 
bridge,  first  governor  of  the  conquering 
Spanish  power.  For  succeeding  centuries 
great  names  move  down  her  history,  and 
stories  of  incredible  romance,  and  figures 
of  gleaming  splendor  fill  the  record  of  her 
days.  The  beauty,  the  color,  the  gold  and 
purple  of  it  all !  Kings  and  queens  and 
cardinals,  and  plots  and  counterplots  in 
one  great  matchless,  thrilling  pageant,  like 
some  play  that  lasts  for  centuries.  And 
the  stage-setting  is  still  all  unchanged. 
Dim,  empty  ways  that  plunge  among  tall 
and  toppUng  buildings;  buildings  with 
great  blank  walls  pierced  only  here  and 
there  with  small  barred  windows  that 
frown  down  on  the  narrow  twisting  streets; 
tiny  squares  where  sharp  shadows  show 
on  the  sunlight;  the  black-gowned  priest, 
the  capped  peasant  sitting  sideways  far 
back  on  the  haunch  of  his  donkey,  the 
black-eyed  woman  with  her  fan,  all  is  of 
yesterday,  and,  truly,  when  we  cross  the 
bridge  we  go  back  into  the  very  past,  visu- 
alized to  our  twentieth-century  eyes  in  all 
its  picturesqueness. 

The  cathedral  is  the  most  famous  build- 
ing in  the  city,  and  I  had  read  of  it  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe.  I  had  pic- 
tured it  dim  and  mystical,  and  had  longed 
for  its  seven  hundred  and  fifty  painted  glass 
windows,  famed  through  the  world,  those 
"  jewels  aglow  through  the  great  cathedral's 
dusk."  But  it  was  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment. To  me  the  glass  was  crude  and  raw, 
and  the  whole  building  by  far  too  light. 
Then,  too,  whitewash  has  been  horribly 
applied  to  the  whole  interior,  thereby  strip- 
ping it  of  aU  that  wonderful  softness  and 
richness  of  color  that  can  only  be  gained 
by  time.  Besides  this,  in  common  with  all 
Spanish  cathedrals,  the  choir  occupies  the 
I  very  center  of  the  building,  completely  pre- 
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venting  that  full  view  from  end  to  end  so 
necessary  to  an  impression  of  grandeur. 

But  in  detail  it  is,  like  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  a  museum  of  beautiful  things. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
while  St.  Mark's  is  a  museum  of  all  ages, 
all  countries,  all  aits,  the  Spanish  church  is 
more  an  epitome  of  the  plastic  and  graphic 
arts  of  Spain.  All  around  are  the  tombs 
of  kings  and  cardinals,  and  the  men  who 
made  the  history  of  Spain,  for  a  time,  the 
history  of  the  world.  Among  the  tombs, 
all  covered  with  the  customary  pompous 
words  of  eulogj%  one  stands  out  startlingly. 
On  a  plain  slab  are  these  words:  "  Here  lie 
dust,  ashes,  and  nothing,"  and  it  covers  the 
grave  of  a  great  cardinal,  dead  these  cen- 
turies, the  inscription  being  chosen  by  him 
when  at  the  point  of  death.  No  name,  no 
date,  "  dust,  ashes,  and  nothing." 

It  is  a  poverty-stricken  population  of 
some  twenty  thousand  that  now  lives 
within  the  city  walls.  There  is  no  industry 
save  the  making  of  Toledo  blades,  and  the 
fashioning  of  bracelets,  pins,  and  buckles 
in  the  beautiful  work  of  gold  on  steel  for 
which  the  town  has  so  long  been  famous. 
Much  of  this  work  is  done  in  small  shops, 
but  there  are  two  or  three  factories  where 
the  art  is  carried  on  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
here  the  ordinary  workman  receives  the 
equivalent  of  forty  cents  a  day,  while  an 
artist,  a  man  who  can  originate  the  won- 
derful designs  and  deftly  execute  them,  is 
paid  as  high  as  a  dollar  forty.  The  hours 
are  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  noon, 
and  from  three  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
the  three  hours'  intermission  being  spent 
in  sleep.  Laborers  on  the  street  get  as 
high  as  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  housemaids 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  month. 

It  is  a  simple  life,  a  primitive  one.  At 
one  point  where  two  streets  meet,  a  cross 
upon  the  wall  marks  as  curious  a  shrine  as 
can  be  found  in  Europe,  a  shrine  to  the 
Madonna  of  the  Pins.  Underneath  the 
cross  is  a  glass  box,  in  the  lid  a  narrow  slit 
is  cut,  and  a  padlock  holds  down  the  cover. 
To  this  shrine  resort  girls  who  want  hus- 
bands. With  a  prayer  they  drop  in  the 
box  a  long  pin  for  a  tall  husband,  a  short 
pin  for  a  short  husband,  a  black  pin  for  a 
rich  one,  and  if  a  very  rich  one  is  desired  a 
little  piece  of  monej'.  Everj'  evening  the 
box  is  emptied  by  a  priest.  The  afternoon 
I  saw  it  I  counted  twenty-six  white  pins  of 
all  sizes,  three  black  ones,  and  two  copper 
coins. 

No  one  who  has  felt  the  magic  of  this  worn 
and  ancient  city,  and  who  has  seen  the 
quaint  and  medieval  life  that  still  lingers 
there,  but  can  indorse  the  wish  of  that  poet 
who  over  its  gates  wished  to  wTite  these 
words:  "  In  the  name  of  poets  and  painters ; 
in  the  name  of  dreamers  and  students,  civi- 
lization is  prohibited  from  laj'ing  her 
destructive  and  prosaic  hand  upon  a  single 
one  of  these  stones." 


say 


Simple. — Gabe — "  Why    do    they 
that  the  ghost  walks  on  pay-day?  'I 

Steve — ^"  Because   that's   the   day   our 
spirits  rise."- — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Cheaper. — "  I  thought  your  father  wasn't 
going  to  send  you  back  to  college?  " 

"  That's  so.  Dad  did  kick  on  the  ex- 
pense, but  I  threatened  to  stay  at  home 
and  help  run  the  business,  and  then  he 
decided  that  a  college  course  would  be  a  lot 
cheaper." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


SOLID  STFCl  WINDOV« 


ff' 


Ir/K-  Stteusih  nl  Fciwsiia  illiis- 1 
nauU.     Siish  tS  tcv  square} 
IS  j/iou'ii  siipnoriini:  20  oic/l.l 


Increase  Your  Factory 
Efficiency  33>3  Per  Cent 

Tliat's  the  wortliof  Fenestra  window  construc- 
tion to  you.  And  it's  no  empty  claim— it's  a 
FACT  proved  by  many  of  the  foremost  manu- 
facturers of  the  country.  You  will  find  a  par- 
tial list  below.  The  explanation  is  simple:  The 
health  and  bounding  vigor  of  outdoor  air  and 
sunshine  are  brought  indoors  to  work  for  you. 

Health  Insurance — Forpetting-  every  other  reason," 
it's  g'ooi/  business  to  keep  your  employe  -s  in  hue 
physical  trim.  They  earn  more  for  you  every  hour 
cf  tlie  day. 

Efficiency  Insurance  —  Fifjure,  too,  tlie  ultimate 
doUarwuith  to  you  of  the  minutes  lostby  employees 
who  are  sluggish.  Add  these  gained  minutes  to  your 
dividend  sheet  and  you  have  anotherof  theimmenio 
values  of  Fenestra  solid  steel  windows. 
A  poorly  lighted  workshop  or  office— a  poorly  ven- 
tilated room— either  one,  means  lostenerg>',  inferior 
work.    Fenestra  offsets  both. 

Accident  Insurance — Minimizing  accidents  is  an 
enormous  asset  added  by  Fenestra  windows.  Give 
your  workmen  good  air  to  work  in,  and  good  light  to 
work  by  -  give  them  the  aid  of  walls  of  glass  with 
Fenestra  frames,  and  for  you  the  accident  problem 
is  solved. 

Fire  Insurance— Best  of  all  there  is  Jire  protection. 
Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  are  the  strongest  fire 
insurance  you  can  buy. 

Insurance  of  Economy— Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Win- 
dows cost  less  in  the  long  run  than  wooden  windows. 
The  Patent  Fenestra  Joint  insures  the  absolute 
strength  of  every  window,  while  the  gfreat  range  of 
ventilator  sizes  brings  all  oM/-doors  in. 

Prominent  Users  Who  Know  "Fenestra"  Worth 

U.  S  steel  Corporation,  Gary,  lod. ;  BcUaire.  0. ;  Duluth.Uinn.. 
and  Birininv'tiani,  Ala, 

Nels4.li  Valve  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

American  Optieal  Co..  Soiuhhridee.  Mass. 

.lohn  &  James  Dohsoii,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lehinh  Vulley  Coal  Co  ,  Srrantcm,  Pa. 

Woolson  Spice  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Willys  Overland,  Toledo,  0. 

Hiids..n  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ford  Motor  Co  .  Detroit.  Mieh. 

American  Can  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Solvay  Process  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. :  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Frankfoid.  Pa  ,  OrangeTrlle,  Md, 

New  York  Central  k  Hudson  River  R  R..  W.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rnilrxad,  Chicago,  111. 

U.  S.  Navy.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  San  Francisco.  Cal. : 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

Proctor  &  Gamble.  Co  ,  Ivorydalc.  Ohio 

American  Radiator  Co  ,  Buffalo,  N    Y. :  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III. 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Chicago.  111. 

Over  four  hundred  standard  types  and  sizes  of  Fenestra 
are  made  in  quantity  lots  and  carried  in  stock,  insuring 
economy  of  manufacture  and  prompt  shipment.  V.n- 
gineers,  architects,  contractors  and  builders  eveiTwhere 
are  "  Fenestra  "  enthusiasts. 

Ask  for  our  Catalog  W,  "Fenestration  "and  Illumina- 
tion Folder. 

DETROIT  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers,  Dept.  11  Detroit,  Mich 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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CRESCA  DELICACIES 

To  every  hostess  and  every  home-m.Tktr,  we 
pliiceat  yourdiaposiil  the  distinctive  foods— the 
rich,  savorsome  dainties  iriuliered  at  tlieir  best 
from  all  quarters  of  the  t'lobe,  that  prevint  the 
dull  monotony  which  threatens  every  home 
table. 

Our  color  booklet.  "'Crescft,"  completely  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  these  choice  products 
from  many  lands  together  with  many  unusual 
menus  and  recipes— sent  on  receipt  of  2c  ?tanip. 

Cresca  Company,  Importers,  370  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y. 


Clean,  safe,  fresMy-filtered  Water 


ioi-  ull  purposes —..t  lins  e.  nt  per  j^ar  ih.in  li.iititJ  drinl^iug  w.inr  aioiii',  if  \ou  use 

-¥'|-I»='.     LOO/VlIS-/VlrtP>JINIlNG     F='ILTER 

the  only  filter  that  perfrctly  cleanses  itsf If.    The  standard  filler  of  the  finest  country 
h<imes  and  the  most  improvi-d  public  buildiuys  in  America,     \Vrite  for  Catalog  D,  and  list 

of  satis  tied  users  npnr*-st  will  _  „ 

LOOMI$.M.%\\I\«i     FII.TKR     niS  MliniTI^«    CO. 

Established  18S0.     Hume  Office:  SiS  Land  Title  Hiiilding-.  I'hilailelphla.      Uranrhe>,  .New  York,  Kufi'alo, 
Itoston.  Chicago,  liallimorc  and   t\a>hington. 
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My  Private 
Havana 


1  am   considered 

by  some  a  connois- 

sriir  on  tobacco.  It  has 
loiiij  bffii  my  hobby.  I 
Imvc  tested,  perhaps,  all  the 
countless  flavors  fnmul  in 
Mavana  leaf. 

I  found  my  ideal  in  a  to- 
liacti)  that  comes  from  a 
njountainous  district  in  Cuba. 
I  have  never  discovered  an- 
Dtl\er  tobacco  with  such  mild 
and  exquisite  aroma. 

.An  expert  in  Cuba  selects 
this  leaf.  And  I  have  it  made 
up  for  my  private  use  in  this 
Panatela  shape. 

My  friends  get  supplies  from 
my  humidor.  Tiiis  circle  of 
users  has  grown  into  thou- 
sands —  all  lovers  of  rare 
cigars. 

Now,  having  quit  business, 
I  am  giving  my  time  to  this 
hobby.  And  I  am  inviting 
a  limited  number  to  join  this 
circle  of  users.  I  charge 
$5.00  per  hundred,  express 
prepaid.  Or  $2.6Q  for  fifty. 
Tliat  price  is  expected  to  just 
about  cover  expenses.  I  invite 
only  men  who  want  some- 
thing delightful  —  not  men 
who  seek  only  the  saving. 


J.R.Wj 


Smoke  Five  with  Me 


Before  you  order  let  me  send 
you  five.  Tastes  differ  on  tobac- 
co, and  I  want  none  disappointed. 
Send  me  lo  cents  to  cover  post- 
age, packing  and  revenue  stamp, 
and  1  will  mail  you  five  of  these  cigars. 

Then,  if  your  taste  agrees  with  mine.  I  shall  be 
happy — for  a  time  at  least — to  keep  you  in  sup- 
plies.    Pleate  write  for  the  five  cigars.  (10) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

706  Marine  Bank  Building.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


THE  SPICE   OF   LIFE 

One  Virtue. — Poverty  ia  no  disgrace,  but 
that's  about  all  thai  -^an  be  said  in  its 
fuvur.-^Detroit  Free  I'rcsa. 


Wise.— Fkiend — *'  The  public  will  miss 
you  now  you  have  h'fl  the  stage." 

Actor—"  Thaf3  why  I  left.  I  dislike 
being  hit." — London  J^tandard. 


Bricks  without  Straw. — Editor  (to  artist 
who  ha-sn't  had  a  squares  meal  for  a  month) 
-  "  Your  cartoons  are  too  serious;  we  want 
pictures  that  make  people  laugh." — Life. 


Hindered. — Modern  Girl — "  If  you 
i;ially  lovoc'.  me  all  the  time,  why  didn't 
you  let  me  know?  " 

Modern  Youth — "  I  couldn't  find  a 
post-card  with  the  right  words  on  it." — 
Judge. 


Sweet  Revenge. — Judge — "  It  seems  to 
mo  that  I  have  seen  you  before." 

Prisoner — "  You  have,  your  honor;  I 
taught  your  daughter  singing  lessons." 

Judge- — "  Thirty  years." — New  York 
Evening  World. 


What  Does  It  Mean? — From  an  English 
paper:  "  Married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  Lord  Elphinstone 
is  a  great  traveler,  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  on  some  shooting  or  exploring  expedi- 
tion."— Boston  Transcript. 


No  Change. — "  Before  she  was  married 
she  was  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  a 
husband?  " 

"  Well?  " 

"  And  since  she  got  one  she  is  still  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  him." — Houston 
Post. 


Are  You  Interested  In 


Ipleasant,  permanent  and  prontable  agency 
Iwork!  We  offer  a  position  ase.xcluslve  dl»- 
Itributlng  salesman  either  all  or  spare  time 
Ifor  the  AntomaUe  Conbinatloa  Tool,  a  Fence 
iBullders  Device. Post  Puller,  Lifting  and  Pull- 
llng  Jack,  Wire  Stretcher.Wrench,  etc.  Used 
Iby  ContracTors.Teamsters.Farmers.Factories 
land  others.  Weighs 24  lbs.. lifts  or  pulls 3  tons, 
■  Write  for  offer  and  county  desired. 
IaL'TOBATIC  JACK  t'0.,Boi-J20,  Bloomfleld,  Ind. 


Your   Children's   Teeth 

are  a  more  important  iiiheritr.nce  than  a  farm  or   a 
bank  account.     Good  ones   cost  less  than  bad  ones. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  CRUSTLETS 

iSaiiip'e  p:iri_vll.y  mail  lOo.) 

are  the  famous  Straight  Edge  Bread  dextrinized  by 
slow   heat    the  way  we  make  them  for  patients   of 
several  physicians  and  health  specialists. 
STRAIGHT  EDGE  INDUSTRIES,  111  Manhattan  St.,  New  York 

AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS 

We  have  many 
good  used  cars 
taken  In  trade  on 
New  Hudsons, 
Ford,  Reo,  Buick. 
Hudson,  Chalm- 
ers, Cadillac  and 
several  others, 
$200  up.  Every  car  guaranteed  as  represent- 
ed.   Serid  for  complete  list. 

Hudson-Phillips  Motor  Car  Co. 
1031  N.  Grand  Ave«  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


What  Annoyed  Him. — "  Have  you  been 
annoyed  by  the  snapshot  photographers?  " 

"  Not  until  recently,"  replied  the  states- 
man. "  Since  the  election  went  against  me 
I  find  that  I  can  walk  through  a  crowd  of 
them  without  anybody's  snapping  a 
camera." — Boston  Transcript. 


New  Evidence. — "  Why  do  you  want  a 
new  trial?  " 

"  On  the  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence, your  honor." 

"  What's  the  nature  of  it?  " 

"  My  client  dug  up  $400  that  I  didn't 
know  he  had." — Washington  Herald. 


Another  Patient.  —  When  little  Bob 
bumped  his  head,  Uncle  Jim  gathered  the 
youngster  in  his  arms  and  said: 

"  There  !  I'll  kiss  it,  and  the  pain  will 
all  be  gone." 

Cheerfully  smiling,  the  youngster  ex- 
claimed : 

."  Come  down  into  the  kitchen;  the  cook 
has  the  toothache." — Judge. 


Fathers,  Try  This.—"  You'd  better 
marry  Mr.  Ezymut,"  counseled  the  fond 
papa. 

"  Do  you  think  he  truly  loves  me?  " 
asked  the  pretty  daughter. 

"I'm  sure  he  does." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  when  I  am  not?  " 

"  I've  been  borrowing  money  from  him 
for  three  months  and  he  keeps  coming." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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YOU  WANT  THIS  VALUA- 
BLE BOOK,  illustrated  in  colors, 
because  it  displays  over  300  de- 
signs of  the  most  beautiful,  inex- 
pensive Arts  and  Crafts  furniture, 
the  handiwork  of  expert  Dutch 
Craftsmen. 

Cell  on  our  Asaooiate  Distribntor  ne&rert  yoa  and  see 
he  fiirtiitiire  itsflt'-  you  will  know  it  by  our  Trade  Uark. 
brjnded  into  every  piece,  our  guftrantee  of  excellency. 

This  is  the  most  appropriate  furniture  for  the  modern 
home,  club  or  hotel. 

A  pair  of  hand-made,  decorated,  Dut'h   Wooden  Shoes 
(small  size)  mailed  to  you  on  receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

CHARLES  P.  LIMBERT  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  D;pt.  Y  Holland,  Mich. 


$5.00 

by  mail, 


Made  of 
thick  furred  glossy 
black  dog  skins 


Above  are  lined  with  lambskins.  Price  with  mohair 
fleece  linings  J4..50.  For  comfort,  appearance  and  dur- 
ability yon  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the  price.  Our 
illustrated  catalog-  gives  measure  directions  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tanning 
of  liides  and  skins  witli  hair  or  fiir  on:  coat,  robe  and 
rug  making;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting  :  also  prices 
of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


opticon 


The  Balopficon  is  a  mechanically  and 
optically  accurate  stereopticon.     It  pro- 
jects ordinary  lantern  slides  vividly  and 
brilliantly    and    can   be  arranged  also  for 
opaque  objects  such  as  post  cards  in  color 
and  photos.      Moderately  priced — simple  in 
operation — lasting  in  construction. 

Further  soggestioiu  for  profitable  aies  of  the  BalopticOB 
are  told  of  in  oar  Circular  83-D.     Write  for  it  today. 

Bausch  y  (pmb  Optical  (p. 

^t«W     -VOkB  W*»M.wCTO-  CHICAGO  •*•«    'Qk-'CISCft 

co-.o.  ftoCHESTEQ..N.Y-  """'o" 
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Reminder. — It  was  midnight.  "  Wow- 
wow-wow-wow  !  "  wailed  the  baby. 

"  Four  bawls  and  I  walk,"  responded  the 
ball-player  daddy.  —  Amherst  Four-Leaf 
Clover. 


Way  Out. — Knicker— "  A  judge  has 
ruled  that  a  woman  shouldn't  spend  more 
on  clothes  than  on  rent." 

Mrs.  Knicker — "  Well,  then,  we  shall 
have  to  pay  a  bigger  rent." — New  York 
Sun. 


Practical. — "  Yes,  my  friend,  I  was  about 
to  marry  the  Countess  when  I  suddenly 
learned  that  she  spent  more  than  $12,000 
a  year  on  her  dressmaker." 

"  Then  what  did  you  do?  " 

"  Married  the  dressmaker." — McCall's 
Magazine. 


Immune. — The  Hon.  Tim  Sullivan  of 
Tammany  fame  tells  of  a  young  phil- 
osopher he  encountered  not  long  ago  on 
the  street. 

This  lad  was  of  diminutive  size,  and 
carried  under  his  arm  such  a  load  of  news- 
papers that  the  Hon.  Tim  was  moved  to 

pity- 

"  Son,"  asked  the  Tammanyite,  "  don't 
all  those  papers  make  you  tired?  " 

"  Nope,"  cheerfully  replied  the  bit  of 
humanity;  "  I  can't  read." — New  York 
Sun. 


Unconquered. — Yotjngleigh  (in  art  mu- 
seum)— "  I  wonder  why  Victory  is  repre- 
sented as  a  female?  " 

Wedmore — "  It's  plain  to  be  seen  you're 
not  married." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Wedding  Anniversary. 

Eef,  mebbe  so,  you  gotta  wife 

Dat's  good  as  mine  to  me. 
You  weell  be  glad  for  mak'  her  life 

So  happy  as  can  be. 

Las'  fall  Carlotta  tak'  my  ban' 

An'  maka  me  so  happy  man; 

Wan  year  to-day  she  ees  my  mate, 

An'  so  to-night  we  celebrate. 

You  theenk  I  would  forgat  da  day 

Dat  pour  sooch  sunshine  on  my  way? 

Ah  !  no,  I  gona  lat  her  see 

How  kinda  husban'  I  can  be; 

How  glad  I  am  she  ees  so  true. 

How  proud  for  all  da  work  she  do. 

An'  so  for  mak'  her  work  for  me 

More  easy  dan  eet  use'  for  be, 

An'  show  how  mooch  my  heart  ees  stir' — 

I  buy  a  leetla  geeft  for  her. 

Carlotta  got  so  pretta  hair, 

I  buy  her  som'theeng  nice  for  wear — 

Eh?    W'at?     Oh!  no,  ees  notta  hat; 

Ees  som'theeng  mooch  more  use  dan  dat. 

Eet's  leetla  pad,  so  sof  an'  theeek 

An'  stuff'  weeth  wool,  dat  she  can  steeck 

On  top  da  hair  upon  her  head. 

So  lika  leetla  feathra  bed. 

Eet  sure  weell  mak'  her  feela  good 

W'en  she  ees  carry  loada  wood; 

An'  mebbe  so  eet  halp  her,  too. 

For  carry  more  dan  now  she  do. 

So  mooch  weeth  love  ifiy  heart  ees  stir' 

I  buy  dees  leetla  geeft  for  her. 

Eef,  mebbe  so.  you  gotta  wife 

Dat's  good  as  mine  to  me, 
You,  too,  would  try  for  mak'  her  life 

So  happy  as  can  be. 

—T.  A.  Daly  in  "Madngali.". 
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It  Duplicates: 

Orders 

Invoices 

Bills 

Dept.  Charts 

Reports 

Statements 

Drawings 

Engin.  Specifications 

Architects' 

Specifications 
Price  Lists 
Stock  Lists 
Cost  Sheets 
Accounting  Forms 
Sales  Instructions 
Card  Records 
Tags  and  Labels 
Real  Estate  Abstracts 


Used  by: 


General  Electric  Co.         International  Harvester  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

Armour  &  Co.  Pennsylvania  Railway 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co. 


One  Large  Wholesaler  has  dispensed  with  8 
checkers  and  35  stenographers  and  thus  saved 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  per  year  by  in- 
stalling   the    COMMERCIAL    DUPLICATOR. 


THE    COMMERCIAL  DUPLICATOR 

fills  the  gap  between  the  carbon  copy  and  the 
thousand-run  stencilling  machine.  It  makes 
from  5  to  75  or  more  copiesy'row  t/ie  original. 

The  Commercial  Duplicator  will  reprint  in 
five  colors  at  once — purple,  red,  green,  blue 
and  black. 

Simple  —  Speedy — Durable — prints  on  any 
size  or  weight  of  paper  without  complicated 
adjustments. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  tell  us  your  duplicat- 
ing problemt.        It's  our  businets  to  solve  them. 

DUPLICATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 

1175  Monon  Building,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office,  1571  Hudson  Terminal  Bldg. 

St.  Loni*  ClcTeland   Baltimore   Botton    Cincinnati    Milwaukee    Pittsburgh    Los  Angeles    San  Francisco     Kansas  City 


Kelly-  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 

Specifying  Kelly-Springfield  when  you  buy  tires,  is  merely 
a  demand  for  the  highest  quality  of  tire  with  a  greater-than- 
the-average  mileage.     It's  borne. out  by  figures  and  facts. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Ve.ey  St,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chirag'o.  PhiUdelphia.  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Seattle.  Atlanta,  Akron.  0.,  Buffalo 


The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Coiumbus.  Ohio. 

Boss  Riihber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Savell  Davis  Rubhor  Works.  Aiio:usta  and  Savannah.  Ga, 
H.  R.  Oliiistt-ad  &  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Bering  Tire  &  Rabbor  Co..  Houston.  Texas. 
Todd  Rubher  Co.,  >*t'W  Haven.  Conn. 
Atkinson  Tire  A  Supi>ly  Co..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
C.   D.  Franke  &  Co..  Ch.-.rleston,  S.  C. 
L.  J.  Barlh.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Write  for  this 


BoolUouri's  fe>l)opping  iLi0t 

THIS  lioiik  will  pr<)\e  valuable  to  you  if 
you  are  collectino^  books  or  your  library' 
is  in  the  making.  It  contains  a  carefully 
compiled  list  of  the  books  of  great  authors 
and  gives  the  prices  at  which  they  are  sold 
in  sets  by  tlie  various  bookstores.  Tliis  book 
lists  the  low-priced  popular  sets  as  well  as  De 
Luxe  Editions.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  book- 
buvers.  Sent  free  with  the  Globe-Wernicke 
Catalojr.    Address  De])!.  V, 

•The  Slotc^VcrnickcCa,  Cincinnati 

Makers  of 

Slobe^rnieke 


Sect 


lonal 


Book 


cases 


^y^ 


For  This  Al 
$100  High 

Grade 

Standard 

No.2  Visible 


L.C- Smith  Typewriter 


By  a  most  unusually  favorable 
wholesale  purchase  of  a  limited 
number  of  machines  we  are  able  to 
make  this  unprecedented  offer  at  a  price 
never  before  heard  of  for  the  most  popular- 
best  constructed  t.vpewiiter  made.  A  perfect 
niaohine.  without  blpniish  of  any  kind,  late 
iMddel  No.2.  front  stroke,  visible  writing  Uni- 
versal ke.vboard.  (W  characters)  single  shift,  most 
advanced  principles  of  construction.  Handline 
machines  b.v  thousands  enables  us  to  undersell 
'■'■"»,'.', <JS*r'^-  <J"n  this  machine  for  $5i.00  cash 
or  ial.m  by  our  special  easy  pay  plan.  So.OO  a 
month— no  interest— no  extras. 

1  Week  FREE  Trial 

to  prove  all  we  claim.  Return  at  our  ex- 
pense if  not  satisfactory.  I-Year  Guarantee  same 
as  factory  Bives. 

We  are  wholesalers    of  all  makes  of 

typewriters  and  sell  at  minimum  cost  direct  to 
\isers  eliminating  traveling  expenses  and  com- 
mission. Don  t  put  off  embracing  this  greatest 
typewrkter  offer  we  ever  made.  Fill  out  the  blank 
today  and  send  to  us  before  they  are  all  sold. 

Garden    City  Selling  &  Distributing  Co. 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

—  WmMm 

I        I    special  Lo-iv  Price  Coupon  Offer    V'"i 

■  Garden  City  Sellinsr&Dist    Co.,    417  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago   I 
You  may  ship  me.  carriage  prepaid,  the  L.  C.  Smith  Type-  I 

■  J'r''"  N"  2.  on  1  week  trial,  title  to  remain  in  yourname  till  I 
_,  nilly  paid.  If  satisfactory  I  wiU  remit  $54  cash  or  $7  and  $5  a  ■ 
-■  month  for  10  months,  or  ship  machine  back  at  your  expense.   | 

Name ■ 


T»wn state.. 

My  2  RelereneesAre 


lltieleMH  Labor.  Johnny — "Mama,  will 
you  wu.sh  1113'  fan'.'  " 

Mama — "Why,  Jolinnv,  can't  you  do 
that?" 

Johnny — "  Yes,  hut  I'll  have  to  wot  my 
hands,  and  they  don't  need  it." — Lippin- 
cott'a. 


Preliminary  Bout.—"  What  is  going  on?" 
asked  the  terrified  stranger  in  Central 
America. 

"  Revolution,"  replied  the  man  in  the 
uniform. 

"  Who  is  the  leader  of  the  rebels?  " 

•  Don't  know  yet.  That's  what  this 
tight  is  about." — Washington  Star. 


CURRENT     EVENTS 


Foreien 

January  12. — Alexandre  Millerand,  War  Minis- 
tor  of  France,  re.siKns  and  is  succeeded  by  M. 
l.ebriin,  whose  place  as  Minister  of  Colonies 
IS  («iven  to  M.  Bro.snard.  The  Ministerial  crisis 
is  the  outcome  of  tlic  reinstatement  of  Col. 
dii  Paty  de  Clam,  anti-Dreyfusard,  in  the 
territorial  army. 

January  16.— The  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  passes 
the  iinal  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  11. — The  Democratic  Senators  in  con- 
ference agree  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
all  of  President  Taft's  nominations  now  pend- 
ing or  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  before  the  ex- 
piration of  liis  term. 

January  13.— Judge  R.  W.  Archbald.  of  the 
Court  of  Commerce,  is  found  guilty  by  the 
Senate  on  five  of  the  tliirteen  articles  of  im- 
peachment lodged  against  him  by  the  House 
and  dis(iualifled  from  again  holding  office  in 
tile  United  States  (iovernment. 
An  amendment  to  the  Post-offlce  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  annuling  President  Taffs  order 
placing  35,000  fourth-class  postmasters  on  the 
civil  service  list,  is  introduced  in  the  House. 

January  14. — Senator  Root  introduces  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  law  exempting  American  coastwise 
■  ships  from  Panama  tolls. 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  the  general  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  decide  to  reorganize  the 
military  forces  on  a  tactical  basis. 

Senator  Gore  introduces  a  biU  to  add  two  Jus- 
tices to  the  Supreme  Court. 

January  15. — Reports  received  by  Postmaster- 
General  Hitchcock  indicate,  jsay  dispatches 
that  6,000,000  packages  were  handled  by  the 
postal  service  during  the  first  seven  days  the 
parcel-post  was  in  operation. 

General 

January  10. — Colonel  Roosevelt  advises  the 
Progressives  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature  not 
to  help  the  Republicans  reelect  Senator  San- 
ders. 

The  54-hour-a-week  labor  law  for  women  in 
New  York  State  is  upheld  by  the  Kings  County 
Supreme  Court. 

January  11. — Governor  Wilson  addresses  the 
Chicago  Commercial  Club. 
The  Ohio  reaches  a  60-foot  stage  at  Cincinnati, 
and  much  property  in  the  lowlands,  particu- 
larly on  the  Kentucky  side,  is  damaged  or 
destroyed. 

January  14. — Senator  William  Alden  Smith  Re- 
publican, is  reelected  by  the  ]\Iichigan  Legis- 
lature. 

J.  F.  Shafroth  and  Charles  S.  Thomas  Demo- 
crats, are  elected  United  States  Senators  from 
Colorado, 

John  W.  Weeks,  Republican,  is  elected  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Senator  W.  E.  Borah  is  reelected  by  the  Re- 
pubhcans  in  the  Idaho  Legi.slature. 

T.  J.  Walsh,  Democrat,  is  elected  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  wires  the  Progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  Legislature  not  to  vote  for 
Edwm  C.  Burleigh.  Republican,  for  Senator. 

January  1.5 —E.  C.  Burleigh  is  elected  Senator 
from  Maine. 


An  Evansyille  dispatch  says  thousands  in  the 
lower  Ohio  valley  are  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  flood. 


/MENTHOL  CANDY 

COUGH 
ROPS 


wmesimt^si'-fstitTSiA 


winter  coughs,  colds 
'  and  hoarseness  Ludem 
^  c/ear  and  soothe  the 
nose,  throat  and  head. 

oCud&rid  give 
Quick  Relief 

>5<t 


LUDENS  HAS 
A  HUNDRED 

USES' 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Wm.HLUDEN 

MANUFACTURING   CONFECTIONER 

READING.  PA. 


Grow  Flowers 

that  command  Attention 
trjj  this  Collection  g/ 


JFXC£Pr/0/MLBfAe/r/£S, 


1  pkt.  "Chrysanthemum"  Aster 
1  pkt.  "Fire    King"     Na.sturtlum 
1  pkt."Giant  Orchid"Swcet  Peaa 
Also  our  new  Illustrated  Garden 
and  Flower  book  all  for 

10  cents  postpaid. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO. 

548  3rd  Ave.,  Fairbailt,  Mnn 


10^ 


12Tr[es 


SELECT   VARIETIES 

BEST   STANDARD    STOCK 
2  APPLES,  2  PEARS.  2  PLUMS, 
3    CHfRRieS,    3  PEACHES 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Write  lor  free  catalog  of  strictly  high  grade 
7rDnucD'c\  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Ro$e>.Shrubi 
I    TREES    )  GI^OVER  NURSERY  CO..  EST.  1800 
^CROWy    69  Trust  Building.  ROCHESTER,  N.  y 


THE     KLIF*     BIINOER 


for  use  in  the  Office,  the  Study,  the 
Library.  You  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlets,  magazines,  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  etc.,  both  easily  and 
cheaply.  Sample  box  sent  postpaid, 
consisting-  of  two  KLIPS  of  each  of 
7SIZES  with  one  pair  of  Keys  for  7Sc. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  O.V  REQUEST 

WM.  M.  BELCHER,  30 1  Equitable  Bldg. ,  Boston,  Mast. 


▲▲▲▲▲▲▲ 


Special  1913  Price 
Save  %  to  /^ 


My  direct  price  saves  '^  to  '4  other  prices;  also 
saves  75/5  of  your  fuel  and  half  your  work. 
~    fl  am  making-  a  special  1913 
Factory  price  on  10,000 


-fwfiif^ 


\\^  Fireless  Cookers 

.-»  3  roasting  and  baking  com- 
partments—all  lined  with 
pure  aluminum,  also  cot* 
ers  pure  aluminum  lined. 
,_     Can  never  rust  or  corrode. 
Roasts,  bakes,  bolls,   steams, 
-^r     -  fries  and  stews.      Finest  griule 

seamless  aluminum   cooking    utensils— complete 
outfit  FRKE.     FREE  RECIPE  BOOK  tells   how   to  cut 
down   your  meat  and    grocery   bills. 
Sold  only  Direct  from   Factory, 
Qet  my  special  price  at  once. 


fS^j^ 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 


WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  D«pt.A50*  DETROIT,  MICH* 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


2or 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  (his  column,  to  deride  quesboni  concerning  the  correct  ute 
of  wnids,  the  Funk  6c  WasnalU  Standard  Dicbonary  i*  con- 
•ulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"J.  C.  T.."  Tolwio.  Ohio. —  'Upon  which  syl- 
lable is  the  accent  in  '  Digest,"  tiie  title  of  this 
magazine?" 

The  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable — Di'gest — and 
the  '  i '  is  long,  as  "  i  "  in  "  aisle." 

"F.  A.  C,"  Yonkcrs.  N.  Y. — "Is  the  'g'  in 
oleomargarin  liard  or  soft?" 

The  pronunciation  of  the  "g"  in  the  word 
oleomarc/arin  is  recorded  by  the  St.\ndard  and 
other  dictionaries  as  hard — as  "g"  in  "go." 
In  some  parts  of  England  the  "g"  has  acquired 
the  sound  of  "g"  as  in  "gem,"  but  this  pronun- 
ciation has  not  yet  sufficient  vogue  to  be  accorded 
a  place  in  modem  dictionaries. 

"W.  R.,"  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.— The  English 
language  is  spoken  by  more  than  l.'SO  millions  of 
people.  The  number  of  persons  who  speak  the 
other  principal  languages  of  Europe  has  been 
computed  as  follows:  German,  120  millions; 
Bnssian,  90  millions:  French,  GO  millions;  Span- 
ish, 35  millions:  Italian,  40  millions;  Portu- 
guese, 30  millions. 

".T.  A.,"  Schenectady,  N".  Y. — "Can  you  give 
me  an  appro.\iination  of  the  origin  of  the  English 
language  as  used  to-day?" 

ApprcKimations  of  the  kind  required  have  been 
made  by  different  persons,  notably  by  George 
Hickes,  in  the  17th  centurj',  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  calciUated  that  nine-tenths 
of  our  words  were  of  Saxon  origin.  Sharon 
Turner  (176S-1847),  the  English  historian,  esti- 
mated that  the  Norman  words  were  to  the  Sa.\on 
words  as  4  to  6.  Dean  Trench  made  the  follow- 
ing computation:  Sa.xon,  60  per  cent.;  Latin, 
including  those  received  through  Freiich,  30  per 
cent.;  Greek,  5  per  cent.;  other  sources,  5  per 
cent.  Computations  of  this  kind  that  are  not 
based  on  a  fair  proportion  of  the  living  words  in 
the  language  are  of  doubtful  value. 

An  examination  of  the  origin  of  nearly  20,000 
words  in  common  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world  gives  the  following  result: 

Anglo-Saxon  and  English 3,681 

Low  German 126 

Dutch 207 

Scandinavian 693 

German 333 

French  from  Low^  German 54 

"     Dutch  or  Middle  Dut«h 45 

"  "     Scandinavian 63 

"  "     (1)  German 85 

":  (2)  Middle  High  German...  27 

"     (3)  Old  High  German 154 

"  "     (4)  Teutonic 225 

"       (Romance  languages) 297 

"       from  Latin 4,842 

"  "     Late  Latin 828 

"  "     Italian 162 

Celtic 170 

Latin  (direct) 2,880 

Provencal,  from  Latin 25 

Italian 99 

Spanish 108 

Portuguese 21 

Greek  direct  or  through  Latin,  Late  Latin, 

French,  or  other  sources 2,493 

Slavonic 31 

Lithuanian 1 

Asiatic:    Aryan  languages,  including  Per- 
sian and  Sanskrit 163 

European  non-Aryan  langtiages 20 

Semitic :    Hebrew 99 

Arabic 272 

Asiatic:    Xon-Aryan,  not  Semitic,  inclu- 
ding Malay,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tartar, 

Australian I35 

African  languages 32 

American 102 

Hybrid ....'.['.'.'.  675 

Unknown 12 

Total 19.160 


aU^RSNTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


To  make  the  bathroom  beautiful  and 
sanitary  with  "^tatfdat^"  ware,  brings  the 
joy  of  cleanly  living  to  the  whole  house- 
hold and  teaches  the  gospel  of  the  daily 
bath  to  young  and  old  alike. 


Genuine  "Standard'  fixtures  for  the 
Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Build- 
ings, Public  Institutions,  etc,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold 
Label,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a 
slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  thus 


meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
demand  "^tewdord'  quality  at  less 
expense.  All  'Standard*  fixtures, 
with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to 
avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures 
specify  "Standard'  goods  in  writing 
(not  verbally)  and  make  sure  that 
you  get  them. 


\ 

It 

! 

^ta«dard<$amtar^1D^Xo.  Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.      W 


Niw  York 35  WestSIst  St. 

CliioaL'o 900  S.  Mifhisan  Ave. 

Philsdolphia n2S  WalimtSt. 

Toiiinto.  Can.. ..59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

I'iltsburgh 106  Fi-deral  St, 

St.  Louis 100  N.  Fourth  St. 

Cincinnati 63S  Walnut  ^t. 


NasliTillo 315  Tenth  Ave.,  So.  Hamilton,  Can..  20-28  Jackson  St.  \V. 

New  Orleans.  Baionue  &  St.  Joseph  Sts,  London.  57-60  Holhoin  Viaduct.  E  C. 

Montreal,  Can 215  Coiisline    Bldg.     Houston.  Tex Preston  &  Smith  Sts. 

Boston John  Hi.i.cnck    Bldg.  Wasliington.    D.  C... Southern  Bldgr. 

Louisville  319-23  West  Main  St.      Tol.  do.  O 811-321  Erie  Street 

Cleveland 648  Huron  Road.  S.  E.  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.. ..Front  &  Jones  Sts. 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Write  for  new  catalogue  No.    18    containing  riJes  of  leading  Hockey 

Associations. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:  Worcester.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Sales  Rooms: 
New  York,  84  Chambers  St.  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agency:  Phil.  B. 
Bekcart  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Stocks  to  be  tonnd  at  LONDON,  8  Lon«r  Ijine.  E.  C:  PARIS.  64  Avenae 
de  la  Crande  Arniee;  HFRLIN;  S»1>NFT  and  BIIISBANE,  AustralU; 
DUNEOIN,    All'RI  *M>    and    WKI.I.INCTON,    Niw    Zealand. 
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A  SOUND 

INVESTMENT 


We  have  purchased,  and 
are  now  offering,  a  First 
Mortgage  bond  issue  of 
$  1 ,200,000,  secured  by  the 
standing  timber,  mills  and 
equipment  of  an  Old  Es- 
tablished and  Prosperous 
Company.     The  security 

is  conservatively  valued  at 
nearlv  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  issue.  The 
mortgage  provides  for  an 
ample  sinking  fund  and  any 
surplus  remaining  in  sink- 
ing fund  at  the  end  of  any 
year  must  be  used  to  retire 
bonds  in  reverse  of  numer- 
ical order. 

The  bonds  are  payable 
in  installments  every  six 
months,  beginning  in  two 
years,  so  that  there  is  a 
large  range  of  maturities 
for  the  investor  to  choose 
from. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  789  R 

Peabodf, 
Houghteling&Go. 


CSL INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE^ 


(EstablUhed  1865) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


(  ONDITIONS  IN  THK  BOND  MARKET 

AT  THK  close  of  the  old  year,  "general 
K<)od  feeling"  was  declared  by  the 
Wall  Slrttt  Journal  to  "permeate  the  bond 
market."  Some  of  those  which  hatl  brought 
out  many  issues  of  public  utility  bonds 
"had  the  best  year  in  their  history."  On 
the  other  hand,  houses  which  have  not 
dealt  in  this  class  of  securities  "had  had  a 
very  quiet  year,  but  were  looking  forward 
with  good  hope  to  a  change  in  the  invest- 
ment attitude  toward  railway  issues." 

There  has,  however,  been  no  actual 
boom  in  the  bond  business  during  the  past 
year.  Houses  in  consequence  have  worked 
harder,  with  a  resulting  greater  concen- 
tration, and  a  total  of  business  for  the  year 
"which  has  dispelled  much  of  the  gloom  in 
evidence  in  some  houses."  The  most  suc- 
cessful business  was  done  by  houses  ' '  which 
dealt  directly  with  the  individual  investor." 
There  had  been  a  lack  of  demand  from 
institutions,  and  this  "cut  into  the  profits 
of  most  houses  that  heretofore  dealt  with 
institutions."  Other  comments  are  made 
by  the  same  newspaper  as  follows: 

' '  The  year  has  been  marked  particularly 
by  the  broadening  of  the  market  for  public 
utihty  bonds  and  the  competition  between 
cumulative  preferred  stocks  and  bonds,  in 
which  bonds  suffered  in  the  popular  favor. 
The  effect  of  the  wider  demand  for  public 
utility  securities  and  these  preferred  stocks 
is  shown  in  the  total  transactions  in  bonds 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which 
were  about  $200,000,000,  or  one-fourth 
less  than  in  1911,  and  only  slightly  more 
than  in  the  particularly  quiet  year  of  1910. 

"Absence  of  the  large  institutions  from 
the  investment  market  was  due  to  the 
early  prospects  and  realization  of  a  large 
crop,  to  poHtical  uncertainty  at  home,  and 
financial  uncertainty  abroad.  Many  bank- 
ers believe  the  tariff  agitation  will  not 
affect  the  bond  market  and  that  it  will  be 
over  soon.  Europe  is  able  to  carry  all  the 
financing  contingent  to  the  Balkan  War, 
and  a  settlement  of  tjiat  difficulty  will  bring 
out  a  vast  amount  of  funds  which  will  re- 
lieve the  financial  stringency  there  and  have 
a  decidedly  favorable  effect  here. 

"In  the  past  week  or  so  a  good  demand 
for  the  higher-grade  securities  has  been  in 
evidence,  and  bond  men  believe  that  1913 
will  be  marked  by  a  return  to  these  securi- 
ties. The  comparatively  high-yield  basis 
on  which  they  are  now  selling,  coupled 
probably  with  an  increased  degree  of  con- 
servatism in  investors  and  prospects  for 
low  money  rates  for  the  institutions,  is 
looked  to  create  a  growing  demand  for  the 
higher-grade  bonds  in  the  coming  year." 

FINE  OFFICES   AND  FINE   FIRMS 

On  the  historic  site  at  Wall  and  Broad 
Streets,  New  York,  occupied  for  two  or 
more  generations  by  the  house  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  &  Company,  a  new  structure 
is  about  to  be  erected.  The  old  building 
soon  to  be  demolished,  altho  at  one  time 
conspicuous,  has  long  been  among  the  least 
conspicuous  edifices  in  all  that  neighbor- 
hood. Messrs.  Morgan  will  soon  have 
moved  into  the  adjoining  Mills  Building 
in  order  to  permit  the  work  of  demolition 
to  go  forward. 

Comment  has  often  been  made  on  the 
comparative  unpretentiousness  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  this  great  financial 
house.       Morals    have    not    infrequently 


been  drawn  from  it.  While  the  wjmment 
has  been  made  that  a  house  of  such  dis- 
tinction ought  to  have  the  most  elaborate 
quarters  existing  in  Wall  Street,  it  has 
been  universally  admitted  that  the  house 
did  not  need  them;  fine  offices  would  in 
no  sense  he  to  such  a  house  an  indication 
of  stability.  In  dull-looking  offices  this 
house  "has  held  the  financial  hopes  of  the 
nation  in  times  of  stress,"  said  recently 
a  Wall  Street  man  who  added,  "and 
nobody  looked  at  the  condition  of  the 
building." 

Now  and  then  has  been  heard  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  the  old  building  was  com- 
ing down  and  that  Messrs.  Morgan  were 
eventually  to  be  housed  in  more  modem 
offices.  Said  a  broker  recently  of  the  old 
building:  "If  its  appearance  is  not  new 
it  is  eminently  respectable."  He  added 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  well-known 
firm  "spent  about  $40,000  on  the  finest 
woodwork  and  decorations  in'  the  street, 
and  a  week  later  it  failed."  Every  "fly-by- 
night"  promoter,  said  this  observer,  has 
elaborate  offices  with  marble  interior, 
Turkish  rugs  and  mahogany  furniture  in 
profusion;  but  "it  is  not  fine  offices  that 
make  fine  firms." 

"  BABY  BONDS " 

Some  of  the  advantages  possest  by  the 
$100  bonds  now  issued  by  several  corpora- 
tions are  pointed  out  in  The  Si  00  Bond 
News.  Six  advantages  are  declared  to  be 
"fundamental."  First  is  the  fact  that  a 
man  with  a  hundred  dollars  "can  not  only 
make  a  conservative  investment,  but  an 
investment  which  can  be  sold  at  any  time." 
In  this  way  a  hundred-dollar  bond  differs 
from  a  small  parcel  of  land.  Taxes  do  not 
become  due  on  the  bond  as  on  the  land, 
nor  must  one  wait  until  some  one  comes 
along  to  buy  the  bond,  as  one  must  with 
the  land  The  owner  of  a  hundred-dollar 
bond,  desiring  to  sell  it,  merely  has  to 
take  it  to  a  broker  or  bond  house,  where, 
while  he  waits,  a  check  will  be  made  out  to 
his  order  for  its  market  value.  Other  fun- 
damental advantages  nameu  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"There  is  a  book  published  sho-ning  the 
different  institutions,  such  as  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  insurance  companies  which 
own  blocks  of  standard  bonds.  Such  in- 
stitutions are  usually  very  cautious  in  ob- 
taining the  highest  degree  of  safety  and 
stabihty  in  their  investments .  If  you  are 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  bond,  you 
can  secure  from  the  banking  house  with 
which  you  are  dealing,  a  Ust  of  the  institu- 
tions which  own  part  of  this  issue.  You 
may  even  write  these  institutions  for  their 
opinion  of  the  bond. 

"Banks  will  loan  you  75  to  80"per  cent,  of 
the  market  value  on  standard  bonds.  If 
you  believe  conditions  might  arise  where 
you  would  need  a  little  cash,  ask  your  bank 
about  this  before  you  purchase. 

"In  savings-banks,  if  you  draw  your 
money  out  before  the  end  of  the  quarter 
or  half  year,  you  lose  all  your  interest, 
while  interest  accrues  on  a  bond  daily.  That 
is,  if  you  purchase  a  bond  to-day  and  sell 
it  to-morrow,  you  receive  one  day's  interest. 
AH  bonds  sell  '  and  interest, '  and  the  in- 
terest is  usually  paid  semi-annually,  so  if 
the  interest  dates  are  January  and  July, 
and  you  purchase  a  bond  the  first  of  April, 
you  pay  the  interest  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
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ary  to  tho  first  of  April,  and  on  July  first 
you  receive  the  interest  accruing  for  six 
months  from  January  to  July.  Your 
money  is  working  for  you  every  single  day. 

"Conservative  b-^nds  yield  from  4  to 
5J^per  cent.,  and  some  good  bonds  may, 
as  a  result  of  special  conditions,  return  (i 
per  cent.  This  is  the  result  of  many  years' 
experience  of  capable  financiers.  The  SKX) 
man  profits  by  their  experience  and  re- 
ceives the  same  income  on  his  money  that 
the  owners  of  many  $1,000  bonds  receive. 
There  are  many  securities  which  yield  over 
6  per  cent.,  but  as  a  rule  you  enter  the 
speculative  field  when  you  buy  them. 

"  You  may  arrange  for  the  deli\ery  of  (he 
$100  bond  you  select  through  your  own 
bank.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show  it  to  the 
bank  officials,  talk  it  over  with  them,  and 
if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  pay  the 
bank  for  it,  and  they  will  then  forward  the 
money  to  the  banking  house  from  which 
you  ordered  the  bond.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  bond  is  not  satisfactory  to  you,  you  can 
send  it  back,  and  no  obligation  will  be 
incurred  by  you." 

The  policy  of  issuing  bonds  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  tho  a  new  one,  is  growng.  A 
prominent  Eastern  railway  president  is 
quoted  as  having  recently  said  that  railway 
bonds  in  small  denominations  meet  with  his 
"  hearty  approval " ;  he  has  advocated  them 
for  several  years,  and  believes  a  wide  dis- 
tribution of  such  bonds  would  result  from 
employees  of  the  companies  and  the  general 
public  becoming  interested  in  them,  and 
this  would  moderate  the  hostile  feeling  long 
entertained  in  many  quarters  toward  rail- 
ways. Hea\-y  investments  are  made  in 
bonds  by  French  peasants.  Many  people 
believe  the  custom  will  eventually  attain 
large  proportions  in  this  country. 

COMMODITY     PRICES— THE    HARM 
HIGH  ONES  DO 

BradstreeCs  Index  Number  for  Januarj^ 
1  indicated  slightly  lower  commodity 
prices.  The  lower  tendency  was  "quite 
well  distributed,"  the  most  significant  fea- 
ture being  that  "  proAisions,  as  a  whole, 
brought  lower  prices."  At  the  same  time, 
the  compilers  of  the  index  number  found 
the  price  situation  "still  invested  with  a 
great  deal  of  steadiness  and  in  many  in- 
stances firmness."  During  the  month 
ending  Jandary  1,  28  articles  rose  in 
price  and  24  declined,  while  54  others  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  index  number 
for  January-  1st  was  $9.5050.  It  showed 
the  first  decline  recorded  since  June,  1912, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the  highest 
number  ever  recorded  on  a  January  1st. 
There  was  an  increase  of  6.2  per  cent,  over 
January  1,  1912,  and  one  of  7.5  per  cent, 
over  January  1,  1911. 

Franklin  Escher  in  Harper's  Weekly 
discusses  the  harm  which  is  done  by  high 
commodity  prices.  He  quotes  an  invest- 
ment broker  of  prominence  as  ha\'ing  said 
several  months  ago  that  the  continued 
rise  "was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  further 
expansion  in  business  and  the  markets." 
While  other  causes  worked  for  the  recent 
repression  in  the  stock  market,  the  notable 
cause  was  "the  immoderately  high  level 
to  which  commodity  prices  as  a  whole  have 
risen."  The  harm  done  by  high  prices  is 
threefold.    Mr.  Escher  saj-s  in  detail: 

"The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  evident 
is  through  the  cutting-down  of  individuals' 
savings  available  for  investment  in  securi- 
ties.    On  the  same  amount  of  income,  a 
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Reproduced  from  a  page  in  our  revised  booklet 

"The  Most  Satisfactory  Bonds" 

(Sent  free  on  request) 

THIS  booklet  presents  an  accurate,  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
of  investment  conditions  covering  a  period  of  five  years.  It  gives 
niuTierous  comparisons,  reflecting  the  results  of  carefully  com- 
piled statistics,  and  shows  the  relative  investment  position  of  standard 
Municipal,  Railroad,  and  Public  Utility  Bonds.  We  consider  it  in- 
dispensable to  the  investor  who  wishes  to  secure  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  investment  possibilities  of  various  types  of  securities. 

If  you  are  contemplating  investment,  you  may  profit  materially  through 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actual  results  derived  by  investors  from  the 
placement  of  funds  in  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Securities. 

The  above  pamphlet  and  our  current  general  list  of  sound  bonds  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  prepaid,  on  request  for  descriptive  literature  D-78. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  St*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


Your  First  Investment 

must  be  a  conservative  investment.  You  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances.  You  need  strong  security 
and  prompt  interest  payment.  You  also  want 
your  investment  to  possess  a  reasonably  broad 
market.  So  that,  considering:  all  these  things,  you 
are  going  to  be  well  content  with  a  return  of  about 
5  per  cent.  An  investment  of  this  kind  will  make 
you  ambitious  to  save  money,  because  you  will 
want  to  buy  more  securities  of  equally  high- 
grade  quality.  The  result  will  be  that  some  day 
— perhaps  sooner  than  you  expect — you  will  have 
accumulated  a  competency. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  No.  475 

"  Conservative  Investments.'' 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Elxchange  Place,  New  York 

ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Money  Safely  Invested 

If  you  seek  advice  or  enlightenment  on 
investments,  you  should  write  to  a  reputable 
banker. 

When  vye  ourselves  have  money  to  invest 
we  consult  a  banker,  and  this  is  our  sug- 
gestion to  you. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  a  few  maga- 
zines you  will  find  the  annoimcements  of 
reputable  financial  houses.  Many  tltat  do 
not  advertise  are  equally  good. 

In  this  issue  we  refer  you  to  announce- 
ments of  leading  bankers  on  pages  204  to  210. 
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Public  Utility  Bonds 
Are  Stable  Investments 
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♦Eleven  months  only. 
In  sharp  distinction  the  securities 
of  well-established  public  utility 
companies,  such  as  are  handled  by 
this  house,  have  remained  firm. 
Owing  to  the  stability  of  the  security 
pledged,  its  high  earning  power,  and 
the  high  rate  ot  interest  return  on 
the  bt)nds,  thev  are  less  affected  by 
market  conditions.  The  bonds  we 
offer 

Yield  from 
57o  to  6/0  Annually 

and  are  issued  by  public  utility  com- 
panies with  successful  records, 
ihcse  companies  are  located  in 
rapidly  growing  communities,  a  fact 
which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
attractive  position  of  their  securities. 
They  have  well-established  earning 
powers  and  each  of  the  companies 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  efficient 
manasemeiit.  Bonds  of  such  companies, 
in  oiii  estimation,  afford  an  exceedingly 
desirable  investment,  combining,  as  they 
do,  an  attractive  interest  return  and  un- 
questioned security. 

W'e  suggest  that  prospective  investors 
write  for  Circular  No.  295.  which  contains 
our  latest  list  of  public  utility  and  other 
securities,  in  which  will  be  found  otter- 
ingsof  water  works,  hydro-electric,  trac- 
tion and  other  bonds.  vVe  are  also  offer- 
in  ^4  many  municipal  issues  yielding  from 

3.;o' ;  to  4.50%. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
prosiiective  clients  and  sug[gest  forms  of 
investment  particularly  suited  to  them. 

J.S.&W.S.KUHN,Inc. 

345  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago^Fint  National  Bank  BIdg. 
Philadelphia     Real  Estate  Truit  BIdi. 
New  York -37  Wall  Street 
Boston     Kahn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
London.  Eng. — J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KuliD 
(European  Agency),  Ltd. 
Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars 
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Public  Utility  Securities 

We  offer  at  an  attractive  price 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  gas 
company  serving  exclusively  six- 
teen towns  and  municipalities 
extending  through  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  "Xorth  Shore"  sub- 
urban district  of  Chicago. 

The  record  of  net  earnings  for 
the  p.ast  eleven  years  shows  an 
average  annual  increase  of  20%. 

Send  for  our  Gas  Circular. 

W.  IRVING  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

Inc. 
IIVVEST.nKWT  BAKHBRS 

111  Broadway, 

New  York. 

CHICAGO.  BOSTON. 


man  trannot  save  so  intn-h  uioiu-y  as  he 
<-«)iihl  a  IVw  vtars  aj,'o.  Living  iidI  out-  hit 
Utter,  liti  liuils  tliat  wlitrf  at  the  t'lul  of 
thf  yt<ar  hi<  us»<(l  to  havf  .so-aiid-so-uiucli 
li-ft  ovtT  to  "salt  away,"  he  now  has  <-on- 
sidt-rably  less  or  even  nothing  Mt  all.  Thai, 
imiltiplied  many  times  over,  makes  a  hig 
dilTerent^e  in  the  eountry*s  power  to  absorl) 
new  stoek  and  bond  issues— or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  to  provide  industry  with  the 
(•apital  it  needs. 

"The  second  harmful  effect  is  the  discon- 
tent and  unrest  engendered  not  onl\' 
among  the  working  classes,  but  among 
security  owners  dependent  upon  the  in- 
come from  tlieir  investments.  How  the 
working  classes  are  affected  is  seen  in  the 
constant  labor  troubles  of  the  past  two 
years— demands  for  higher  wages,  strikes, 
renewed  demands. 

"  But  hardly  more  of  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence on  business  is  that  than  the  steady 
demand  on  the  part  of  investors  for  securi- 
ties bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  More 
income  is  the  cry  as  prices  rise  and  living 
costs  increase,  and  more  income  the  invest- 
or must  be  offered  if  his  purse-strings  are  to 
be  loosened.  The  old-established  forms  of 
securitj'  bearing  a  moderate  rate  of  in- 
terest appeal  to  liim  no  longer.  A  high  re- 
turn on  his  money  he  is  bound  to  have.  If 
he  can't  get  it  by  buying  the  securities  of 
the  railroads  and  the  standard  industrials 
he  can  get  it  by  buying  the  "specialties." 
He  does  that— with  the  result  that  untold 
millions  of  dollars  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  carry  on  the  country's 
legitimate  enterprises  are  diverted  into  all 
sorts  of  doubtful  and  devious  channels. 
And  such  capital  as  legitimate  enterprise 
does  seeiu-e  has  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price 
that  imposes  a  heavy  charge  on  the  busi- 
ness done  with  the  money. 

"The  third  bad  effect  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  banks'  lending  power  it 
brings  about  and  the  strain  it  imposes  on 
the  credit  position.  The  banks  in  the  big 
cities,  it  is  true,  lend  largely  on  securities 
as  collateral,  but  the  great  bulk  of  bank- 
money  loaned  in  this  country  is  loaned 
not  on  securities  but  on  merchandise. 
When  merchandise  prices  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing, consequently,  the  banks  are  called 
upon  to  supply  a  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  credit.  A  dealer  may  not  be 
earrjing  any  more  goods  in  stoek  this  year 
than  last;  but  if  the  price  he  has  had  to  pay 
for  those  goods  is  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
it  was,  he  needs  10  per  cent,  more  bank- 
money  to  carry  him  along. 

"Already  the  rise  in  commodity  prices 
has  been  such  as  to  impose  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  banks  all  over  the  country.  Loans 
are  absolutely  at  top-notch,  with  conse- 
quent reduction  in  reserve  percentages — 
certainly  not  a  state  of  things  on  which 
expansion  in  finance  or  business  can  safely 
be  based.  What  has  done  it — speculation? 
There  hasn't  been  any  speculation  to  speak 
of.  Active  business,  then?  Business  has 
only  been  active  for  a  short  time.  For  the 
present  extended  position  of  the  banks 
there  is  just  one  cause — the  unreasonably 
high  level  of  commodity  prices.  That  will 
have  to  be  corrected  before  much  progress 
can  be  made." 


FAILURES  IN  1912 

The  record  of  failures  in  1912  points  to 
a  "larger  number  of  casualties  than  in 
any  year  since  1908,  and  with  that  excep- 
tion the  largest  number  since  1896."  These 
are  the  words  of  BradstreeCs,  which  adds 
that  the  figures  include  an  enlargement  of 
liabilities  beyond  any  of  the  preceding 
years  and  ' '  might  well  be  taken  as  showing 
a  general  depressing  state  of  affairs."' 
Some  features,  however,  are  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  present  the  returns  in  a 
I  somewhat    better    hght.      What    makes 


BEFORE  YOU 

RE-INVEST   YOUR 

JANUARY    DIVIDENDS 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 


Babson  Composite  Plot 

the  dates  of  your  investments  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Frankly,  have  you  always  chosen  the  most 
favorable  time  when  fundamental  conditions  were 
just  ri^'ht  to  give  you  the  lowest  price  and  the 
highest  yield?  Now  instead  of  lookinji  backward 
and  seeing  what  you  ought  to  have  done,  why  not 
look  ahead  and  actually  do  it?  IJabson's  Com- 
posite Plot  indicates  when  fundamental  conditions 
are  ripe  for  buying  stocks  and  bonds.  Before  vou 
invest  another  penny,  write  for  a  c(jpy  of  a  valua- 
ble booklet,  explaining  when  to  6u>,. which  will 
be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  Babson  Organization. 

Address  Dept.  G-25  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mast. 

Largest  Organizalion  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 


6%  NET 


GUARANTEED  as 
well  as  BACKED  BY  20 
YEARS  of  SUCCESS. 
Farm  Mortgages  sold 
by  us  net  6  per  cent,  and  we  guarantee  their  pay- 
ment. Interest  remitted  the  day  due.  Write 
today  for  booklet  and  references  and  ask  your 
local  banker  to  investigate  us. 

BROAD  &  BOMAR,  Bankers 

Ft.  Worth,    Texas 


New   Typewriter 


be  BENNETT  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  ls20tbl, 

'Century  marvel.  Standard  keyboard,  visible  writing. 
Only  250  parts.  Others  have  1700  to  3700. 
Hence  the  H8  price.  Weighs  4H;  lbs.  Easily 
carried.  Sold  on  money-back-unless-satislied 
guaranty.  Over  26.000 In  use.  WRITE  FOR  inCSi 
CATALOG.  Few  more  live  agents  wanted. 
K.O.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  C0..366  Broadway.N.Y. 


Investment  Service 

The  safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  your  money  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Money  is  too  valuable  to  risk 
in  unsound  investment.  No  securities 
should  be  considered  that  do  not  pos- 
sess the  fundamental  quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Department  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  give  suggestions 
and  advice  regarding  investments,  and 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  selected  list  of  railroad,  pub- 
lic utility,  and  industrial  bonds  yielding 
from  5%  to  6%  which  we  recommend 
for  conservative  investment, particulars 
concerning  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus,    • 
Deposits,     •     -     .     • 


$30,000,000 
168,000,000 
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them  all  the  more  surprizing  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  other 
•events  of  the  year's  trade,  of  which  the 
popular  impression  has  been  that,  all  things 
con'sidered,  it  was  '"fairly  good."  The 
-early  part  of  the  year  1912  was  a  time 
of  relative  dulness.  Moreover,  in  those 
months  were  refleeted  conditions  of  de- 
pression which  had  prevailed  in  the  former 
year.  Other  contributory  causes  to  the 
year's  features  are  cited  as  follows: 

"The  after-effects  of  the  late  cold,  back- 
ward spring,  the  l<)\v<>r  \alues  realized  at 
the  South  for  a  record-breaking  cotton  yield, 
and  a  variety  of  other,  if  not  actually  un- 
settling, still  not  especially  favorable, 
features,  all  tended  to  prolong  the  strain 
evident  in  distributive  trade  in  1911.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
that  the  good  effects  flowing  from  the  larger 
•crops  of  1912  were  experienced,  and  even 
these  favorable  elements  were  modified  in 
retail  lines  bj^  the  mild,  open  fall  and  the 
lower  prices  paid  for  agricultural  produce 
generally. 

"In  addition,  it  should  be  recalled,  as 
bearing  upon  the  year's  total  of  failures  as 
a  whole,  that  the  number  of  new  enter- 
prises st9,rted  in  1912  was  very  large,  and 
that  the  number  in  business  in  1912  was  35 
per  cent,  larger  than  it  was  a  decade  ago, 
while  the  increase  in  population  was  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  20  per  cent.  Largely 
increased  numbers  in  business  following  a 
decade  of  increases  would  seem  to  have 
brought  about  an  increase  of  friction,  com- 
petition, or  whatever  else  it  may  be  termed, 
which  involved  loss  and  consequent  failure 
to  many  new  ventures  upon  commercial 
life." 

A  notable  feature  of  the  year's  failures 
was  the  large  number  of  small  ones,  the 
aggregate  being  13,832,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  9.3  per  cent,  over  1911.  In  the 
amount  of  liabilities,  however,  the  showing 
was  better,  the  increase  being  only  5  per 
cent.  Of  large  failures  there  were  about 
250  in  which  the  liabiUties  equaled  or 
exceeded  $100,000.  The  aggregate  of  these 
large  failures  was  about  §88,000,000.  Avhich 
left  a  very  small  amount  per  failure  for  the 
nearly  13,600  other  failures  of  the  year. 

In  bank  failures  the  number  was  smaller 
than  in  1911.  With  those  that  failed,  the 
liabilities  were  "the  smallest  recorded  since 
1902.'.'  With  the  exception  of  1902  and 
1900,  "the  damage  from  bank  failures  was 
the  lightest  since  Bradstreel's  first  began  to 
<;ompile  records,  twenty  years  ago."  As 
illustrating  the  absence  of  strain  in  the 
banking  field,  only  48  out  of  some  25,176 
banks  reported  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Controller  of  Currency,  in  1912, 
Actually  suspended  during  that  jear. 
Financial  institutions,  in  1912,  contrib- 
uted only  4  per  cent,  of  the  failure  lia- 
bilities of  the  country,  as  against  14  per 
cent,  in  1911,  and  52  per  cent,  in  1907. 
The  writer  adds : 

"There  were  forty-eight  failures  of 
national,  State,  and  savings-banks  and  of 
private  bankers  and  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies in  1912,  as  against  sixtv-one  in  1911, 
forty^four  in  1910,  and  132  in  1908.  The 
liabilities  of  these  forty-eight  suspending 
institutions  aggregated  only  S8,936,971,  as 
against  §26,192,336  in  1911,  §31,735,374 
in  1910,  811,627,328  in  1909,  §93,525,408 
in  1908,  and  .§206,266,363  in  1907. 

"  The  detailed  returns  sho■^•  foui-  national 
banks  suspending  in  1912,  as  against  six- 
teen State  banks,  two  savings-banks,  three 
loan  and  trust  companies,  and  twenty-three 
private  bankers.  Only  two  out  of  the  pre- 
ceding nineteen  years  made  a  better  show- 
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The  Investment  With 
Multiple  Safeguards 

No.  1  —The  Reliability  of  the  Investment  Banker 

THIS  is  the  first  and  most  vital  point  on  which  the  careful   investor 
sliould  satisfy  himself.     Selecting  a  resiHMisible  investment  house 
is  the  initial  step  toward  .safety.     It  is  an  old  investment  maxim 
that  a  thoroughly  reliable  house  sells  none  but  sound  securities. 

In  selecting  an  investment  banker,  the  record  of  the  house  is  the 
purchaser's  best  guide.  We  call  the  attention  of  conservative  investors 
to  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest 
on  any  security  purchased  of  us  in  the  31  years  we  have  been  mortgage 
and  bond  bankers. 

The  successful  experience  we  have  gained  in  these  31  years  is  one 
of  the  many  safeguards  around  the  securities  we  sell. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  SVz  to  6% 


We  own  and  offerFii-stMortsraKeHond 
retting5'2  to  6*.  These  investments  are 
secured  by  aljsolute.  direct  first  liens  on 
carefully  selected,  impioved,  income- 
earning,  centrally  located  Chicago  Real 
Estate  of  the  highest  class.  In  each  case 
the  conservatively  appraised  value  of  the 
property  is  at  least  d'>uble  the  total 
amount  of  the  issue  of  bonds. 

The  income  from  the  property  securingr 
each  bond  issue  is  alwavs  more  than  am- 
ple to  insure  the  prompt   payment   of 


principal  and  interest.  The  tjonds  mature 
serially  in  from  two  to  fifteen  years,wit4i- 
out  any  release  of  original  security.  De- 
nominations—$100.  $500,  $1,000  and  $5.0ik). 
These  bonds  are  legal  investments  for 
National  Banks  and  for  State  Banks  in 
Illinois  and  other  states. 

\Ve  give  reason-cible  assurance  of  con- 
vertibility tlirough  our  custom  of  rcpurcha.'iing 
Becuritics  bought  of  us  from  our  clients,  when  re- 

auestcd,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less  only 
le  handling  charge  of  1  percent. 

"THE  IX\'ESTOR.S  MAGAZINE."  a  semi-monthly  publi- 
cation, together  with  literature  of  unusual  value  to  every  careful 
investor,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Alist  of  carefully  selected  issues  has  been  prepared.  Write 
for  Circular  No  2472 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE  A^  BOND  BANKERS 

esTAauisHgo  leez 
STRAUS  BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


We  Recommend 

investment  in  bonds  of  public  utility  com- 
panies at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  earnings  of  public  utility 
companies  are  not  affected  by 
changes  in  the  tariff. 
Their  prosperity  is  dependent 
on  the  growth  of  this  country 
alone,  independent  of  the  con^ 
ditions  in  other  countries. 
Experience  has  indicated  that 
their  growth  is  largely  inde- 
pendent of  financial  depres- 
sions. 

We  have  prepared  a  chart  showing  the  re- 
markable growth  of  earnings  of  public  utility 
companies  and  their  immunity  from  periodical 
decreases.  This  chart  accompanies  brief 
descriptions  of  five  public  utility  bonds,  each 
of  which  affords,  in  our  opinion,  an  excellent 
investment  at  an  attractive  price. 

Copy  of  this  pamphlet  J-22,  sent  on  request 

White,  Weld  &   Co. 

The  Rookery  m  Wall  St.    in  Devonshire  St. 

Chicago  New  York         Boston 


Serviceability 

of  a  company  is  admitted  to  be 
best  measured  by  the  increas- 
ing   demand  for   its  commodity. 

The  Earning  Power 

of  a  corporation,  it  isreadilj-  agreed, 
depends  upon  a  market  for  its  pro- 
duct plus  low  cost  of  operation, 
thereby  allowing  a  reasonable  profit. 

Hydro-Electric  Companies' 

field  of  service  is  already  large  and  con- 
tinually expanding,  while  the  ratio  of 
operation  to  gross  earnings  is  the  lowest 
of  any  form  of  public  utility. 

Special  ktter  on 

"HYDROELECTRIC  BONDS" 

Sent  on  request 

30  Pine  Street    Bankers     New  York 

WHITE,  POTTS  Jk  FELI^NKR 
I.(>.\  1»U.V 


Telephone  Bonds 

Deservedly  popular  are  the  bonds  of  the  .American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  Its  subsidiaries.  The  steadily  increasing  margin  of  security  for  principal  and 
■"terest  places  these  bonds  foremost  among  public  service  securities.  In  addition 
each  bond  is  backed  morally  and  financially  by  the  parent  Bell  Companv.  Write 
tor  booklet  D,  "Diversified  Investments,"  describing  telephone  bonds  that  pay  S%- 

George  H.  Burr  &  Company 


14WalISt.,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 


St.  Louis 


Rookery  BIdg.,  Chicago 
San  Frfinciico 


Seattle 


;;uf» 
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How  to  Judge  a  Bond 

Securities  legal  for  savings  banks 
and  trustees  can  be  relied  upon 
to  be  safe  and  sound.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, such  securities  ^ave  been 
purchased  in  large  amounts  by 
the  most  important  insurance 
companies,  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies,  investors  can  rest  assured 
that  such  securities  are  attractive 
in  every  way. 

We  are  now  offering  a  First 
Mortgage  Bond  meeting  all  the 
above  requirements,  which  yields 
5.30%.  In  addition,  this  bond  has 
always  a  ready  market. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular 
No.  20A 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 
149   Broadway,   New  York 


Chicago 
Boiton 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng. 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


Double  Your  Income 


l/~^  \  oil  can  invest  in  securities  issued  by  tlie 
[^3  K'"'^^*    industrial  concerns  in   Youngstovvn, 


7'  ^^  the  most  prosperous  and  third  largest  manu 
facturing  city  of  Ohio,  whose  financial  position 
even  during  the  last  panic  was  impregnable. 
Seasoned  Securities  in  units  of  f  100.00.  At  current 
prices  they  return  almost  7%.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

"  COMPOUND  INVESTMENT  " 

is  our  original  plan  for  investing  on  partial  payments 
and  returns  almost  double  the  ordinary  savings  bank 
income.    Write  for  copyrighted  literature. 

The   Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust   Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00        Youngstovvn,  Ohio 


The   Influence   of 
Conservative    Investment 

If  you  invest  your  money  properly  it  will  influence 
you  and  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact— your 
children,  relatives  and  friends.  If  you,  as  corporation 
or  business  manager,  buy  high<lass  bonds  for  your 
company  you  advertise  its  conservatism,  build  a  re- 
serve for  "rainy  days"  or  for  business  expansion,  but 
best  of  all,  you  set  an  example  to  the  dozens,  hundreds 
or  thousands  in  your  employ,  of  how  to  care  for  money 
when  once  acquired. 

Do  you  know  you  can  buy  bonds  on  the  Installment 
Plan— weekly  or  monthly  payments  ?  One  of  our  cus- 
tomers, a  large  manufacturirfg  concern,  owns  $40,000 
of  first-class  bonds  bought  of  us  on  the  Installment 
Plan,  representing  systematic  weekly  payments.  The 
results  are  startling. 

Clip  your  coupons  from  bonds  bought  of  a  conserva- 
tive banker.  You  deposit  your  money  in  banks  sound 
beyond  doubt ;  similar  care  should  be  e.xercised  in  buy- 
ing bonds.  Deal  with  an  organization  like  ours,  hav- 
ing an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  intelli- 
gent investment  of  other  people's  money.  We  know 
how  to  buy,  how  to  select  securities  having  real  value 
and  a  broad  market— the  bonds  you  ought  to  own. 

Our  list  includes  seventy-five  issues — 

Yield 
Municipals  (large  cities)         •  .     4|%       to  4.75% 

Municipals!,  lesser  communities^   •     4.75%  to  5.50% 
First  Mortgage  Rails       -        -  -      5%         to  5t% 

Public    Utility,    Corporation    and 

other  well  secured  bonds        -      5%        to  6i% 

Our  Odd  Lot  List  often  contains  unusual  bargains. 
Try  us. 

Address  nearest  office,  Department  F. 
WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 


33  Wall  St. 
New  York 


408  Olive  St. 
St.  Louie 


111  W.Monroe  St. 
Chicago 


int;  as  n^ganlH  nutiunul  hankn,  and  the 
liuiiilitics  of  th«'Hi'  susix-iidiiiK  were  IlKlittT 
than  ill  any  previous  ytar  wlwii  iiaMlitif.s 
\\ir»'  rtTcnlt'd.  .Statt-  liaiik  lailun-s  were 
only  lialf  u.s  nuiiHroiis  a.s  in  I'.H  i ;  j)rivatt' 
l)ank  failures  wvrv  niorc  iiiiiiktous  than  in 
any  year  since  1*.K)S,  wliiU-  loan  and  trust 
company  suspensions  were  less  numerous 
t han  in  1911.  As  regards  liabilities,  j)rivate 
bankers  reported  tlie  laitc«st  aKt^re^ate  and 
sa\  iiijjs-haiiks  the  smallest  damage  of  the 
\  arious  cla.s.ses  recorded.  I'ri\ate  hanks 
pro\ided  '.i2  per  cent,  of  all  liiiancial  liabil- 
ities, loan  and  trust  coinpanies  M)  per  cent.. 
State  banks  21  percent.,  national  banks  11 
per  cent.,  and  savin^fs-banks  about  one- 
tliird  of  1  per  cent." 

"THE   HIGH    COST   OF   SELLING" 

Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  prominent  rail- 
road official,  discust  recently  in  The 
W'urld'n  Work  what  he  called  "the  high  cost 
of  selling."  He  offered  market  conditions 
as  an  important  explanation  of  the  prevail- 
ing high  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Yoakum  con- 
tended that  there  is  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  half  of  dollars  of  waste  caused  by  our 
methods  of  marketing  food  products.  Other 
countries  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  marketing,  and  so  shoidd  we.  What 
is  needed  is  contrerted  action  on  the  part 
alike  of  the  (lovernment,  the  producer,  and 
the  consumer: 

"Last  year  the  products  of  all  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  were  worth  more  than 
eight  billion  dollars.  This  CJovernment 
figure  is  based  upon  \alues  at  the  farm. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  product  stayed  on  the  farm 
and  was  consumed  there.  The  farmers, 
therefore,  marketed  products  for  which 
they  received  si.x  liillion  dollars. 

"When  those  products  finally  went  into 
consumption,  the  public  paid  for  them 
more  than  thirteen  billion  dollars.  It  cost 
seven  billion  dollars  to  distribute  six  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer. 

"  If  you  ask  the  a\'erage  citizen  w^ho  got 
the  bulk  of  that  money,  he  will  answer 
without  hesitation  that  it  went  to  the  rail- 
roads. If  you  confront  him  wdth  the  fact 
— easily  proved  by  Government  figures — 
that  never  in  the  historj^  of  the  American 
railroads  have  freight  earnings  from  every 
kind  of  freight — agricultural,  manufac- 
tured, merchandise,  food,  clothing,  and 
all  other  items  —  reached  the  total  of 
two  billion  dollars,  let  alone  seven  billion 
dollars,  he  will  evade  the  issue,  but  never 
will  he  admit  that  he  might  be  mistaken. 
The  total  railroad  earnings  last  year  from 
all  agricultural  products,  including  animals, 
were  approximateh-  495  million  dollars,  or 
less  than  4  per  cent,  on  thirteen  billion  dol- 
lars paid  by  the  public  for  the  products  of 
the  farm." 

Mr.  Yoakum  illustrated  his  point  by 
quoting  the  experience  of  one  of  his  friends 
at  a  small  railway  station  in  Oklahoma  as 
follows : 

"He  noticed  a  ear  being  loaded  with  big, 
fine  watermelons.  He  asked  the  farmer 
how  many  melons  w'ent  into  the  car.  and 
was  told  il  was  1,050.  He  asked  the  farmer 
how  much  he  got  for  them,  and  was  told 
5  cents  each.  The  farmer  added  that 
he  lived  four  miles  out,  and  that  it  took 
him  all  day  with  tw^o  teams,  one  of  which 
he  hired,  to  load  in  time  to  catch  the  fast 
freight  going  north  the  same  evening.  He 
added  that  he  was  not  making  anything 
on  his  crop,  but  was  trying  to  get  it  out 
for  some  ready  money. 

"The  local  buj^er  came  along.  My 
friend  told  this  buyer  he  had  just  come 
from  St.  Paul,  and  that  watermelons  like 


30  WORDS 

ABOUT 

ODD 


j\'o.  25. 

1IKE  the  corporation,  the  individual 
_i  iiui.st  inirociiiie  scientific  iiiaiia«e- 
iiuiit  into  his  personal  life.  He  must 
ailopt  the  haling  habit — create  a  sinking 
fund  and  invest  it. 

In  fostering  systematic  saving,  in 
generating  from  savings  more  savings, 
in  making  iiuestment  easy,  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan  recommends  itself  to  men 
of  forethouglit. 

Send  for  Circular  5 — "  Partial 
Payment  Plan.  " 

JohnMuirSfo. 

^^    Specialists  In     ^ 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICF.     74   BROAUWAV 

Uptown  Office  —  42d  Slreel  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


Safety—Income 

We  recommend  for  investment  a  first 
lien  bond,  seemed  by  eight  public  utility 
properties,  \vhich  have  a  net  earning 
power  of  about  three  times  the  interest 
charges  on  all  bonds.  These  companies 
operate  under  excellent  franchises  and 
have  a  physical  value  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  bonded  indebtedness.  At  a 
price  to  yield  5.70%  we  consider  this 
bond  a  most  attractive  and  conserva- 
tive investment. 

'Ask  for  Cirrnlar  L-I4I 

P.W.BROOKS  &  CO. 

115  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 


foT  '>t>  years  we  have  been  paying  oar  cnstomvs 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservativo 
methods.  Firs-t  mortgage  loans  of  $2U0  and  np 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  mobt  thoroa^ 
persuDal    iuveBtigatiun.       Pleaee  ask  for  Loao   Ust   No.    71? 

$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investort. 


PERKINS&  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


QUGGESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 


and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

N*w  and  revised  editiun.      WUbar  F.  Cralta. 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
Wanamaker,  Bryan,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur,John  D.Long, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men — l2mo,  cloth,  ^i. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

HEW  HOKK  and  LONDON 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 
This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice-President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
ments and  points  out  their  strong  features. 
tamo.  Cloth,  JS  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  2 3RD  Street,  New  York 
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that  sold  there  for  60  to  75  cents  each ;  and 
asked  the  farmer  -why  should  he  have  to 
take  a  loss  on  them  at  o  cents.  'Well,' said 
the  buyer,  'we  don't  get  any  (50  cents  from 
the  dealer.  We  get  about  30  cents,  and  we 
have  a  big  freight-bill  to  pay.' 

"My  persistent  friend  then  drew  the 
freight-agent  into  the  conference,  and 
found  out  that  the  rate  on  a  car  of  melons 
from  that  point  to  St.  Paul,  a  haul  of  GOO 
miles,  was  S7o.  They  figured  it  down  to  a 
single  melon,  and  found  that  the  farmer 
got  5  cents,  the  buyer  30  cents  or  more, 
the  railroad  7H  cents,  and  the  retailer  30 
cents.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  consumer 
who  paid  60  cents  or  more  fooled  all  these 
bills." 

"  To  make  this  illustration  concrete,  let 
us  sum  up  that  carload  of  melons  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  see  where  it  went: 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  COST  OF  1,050  WATER- 
MELONS 

Amount  Per  cent. 

8 . 3:{ 

3S .  0!) 

11.91 

41.07 


Received  by  farmer -S  52 .  50 

Receive<l  by  buyer 240. 00 

Recelve<l  by  railroad 75 .  00 

Other  expenses  and  profits 262 .  50 

Paid  by  consumer $630.00     100.00 

"Out  of  that  the  farmer  paid  (he  hire  of 
a  team  for  a  day  and  met  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  picking  those  melons, 
and  spent  a  day's  hard  work  with  his  own 
team  into  the  bargain.  Somewhere  be- 
tween him  and  the  consumer's  table,  other 
people  managed  to  "earn'  .'?o77.50,  or  just 
eleven  times  as  much  as  he,  the  real  pro- 
ducer, received. 

"Such  marketing  as  this  ought  to  be 
impossible.  We  are  going  to  make  it  im- 
possible as  fast  as  we  can.  The  time  is  i 
rapidly  approaching  when  a  very  large  j 
part  of  the  seven  bilUon  dollars  is  going  to  be 
diverted  into  the  pockets  of  the  producer 
and  consumer." 

Mr.  Yoakum  some  years  ago  made  a 
thorough  investigation  into  food  prices  in 
New  York  and  learned  that  "  the  total 
bill  for  one  year  for  eggs,  coffee,  rice,  cab- 
bages, onions,  milk,  potatoes,  meat,  and 
poultry  was  464  million,  147  thousand  dol- 
lars."    He  adds: 

"Out  of  that  the  farmer  received  274 
million,  289  thousand  dollars,  or  59  per 
cent.;  the  railroads  received  25  million, 
45  thousand  dollars,  or  about  5^2  P^r  cent.; 
and  the  cost  of  selling  and  profits  on  the  j 
products  was  164  million,  813  thousand ' 
dollars,  or  35  H  per  cent.  I 

"The  following  table  shows  a  few  of  the 
important  items  of  daily  food,  what  the  l 
farmers  received  for  them,  and  what  the  | 
consumer  finallj-  paid  for  them: 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    COST    OF    FOOD 
STAPLES 

Farmer  People 

Received  Paid 

Eggs $17,238,000  $28,730,000 

Cabbages 1.825,000  9.125,000 

Milk 22,912.000  48.880,000 

Potatoes 8,437,000  60,000,000 

"In  August  there  was  published  the  di- 
gest of  a  report  to  be  made  by  an  independ- 
ent committee  headed  by  Mr.  William 
Church  Osborn.  and  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Ncav  York.  A  single 
sentence  of  that  report  states  that,  if  the 
wholesale  handling  of  food  products  in 
New  York  were  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
commercial  agency,  the  present  whole- 
sale plant  would,  with  two  exceptions,  be 
thrown  into  the  scrap-heap. 

"The  annual  total  food  supply  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  350  million  dollars  at  the 
city  terminals;  that  is,  with  all  freight 
charges  paid.  The  corisumer  is  reckoned 
to  pay  .500  million  dollars.  It  is  flatly 
stated  that  the  difference  is  made  up 
mostly  of  cost  of  handling,  and  not  of  prof- 
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The  Thing  that  Makes 
Fountain    Pens    Write 

Keeps  the  Parker 
from  Leaking 

'^^\^HY  do  pens  write?      Because    the 

^■TT^    touch  of  pen  point  to  pap)er  creates 

f^^^      Capillar})    Attraction — that    force 

which    makes    lamp    wicks   draw,  etc.     It 

draws  the  ink  from   pen   point   onto   paper. 
Why  do  fountain  pens  smear  your  fingers? 

Because  in  an  ordinary  fountain  pen  some  ink 

stays  in  the  straight  feed  /uie,  when  you  set 

the  pen  in  your  pocket,  point  up.  And  when 

your  body- heal — 98  degrees  —  heats  the   air 

in  the  pen  barrel,  the  air  expands,  rushes  up 

the  inky  feed  tube — pushes  the  ink   up  and 

out  around  the  writing  end    of    pen — and 

blacl^syourjingerswhen  you  remove  p)en  cap. 
But  the  Parker — unlike  any  other  pen — has 

a  cuiT'cc/ feed  tube,  the  famous  Lucky  Curve. 

One  end   touches  barrel   wall — see  X-ray. 

This  touch    creates    Capillar};  Attraction, 

which  draws  all  ink  clown  out  of  the  feed 

tube  the  instant  you  turn  your  Parker  point 

up,  and  before  the  air  expands. 

Thus    the   thing  that  makes  pens    write 

keeps  the  Parker  from  smearing  your  lingers 

— to  wit:      Capillary  Attraction. 

Parker  1 4K  pold  nibs  with  points  of  hardest  Irid- 
ium write  without  scratching.     Parker  Spear  Head 

Ink  Controller  won't  let  ink  flow  loo  fast  or  too  slow. 

The  new  P.rker  Disappearing  Clip  clutches  like  a 

drowning   m   n,    but   disappears  when   you    write. 

Price  25c.  additional. 

Standard    style    Parker   Lucky   Curve   Fountain 

Pens:  $2,  $2.30.  $3.  $4.  $5,  $10  and  up,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  ornamentation. 

NEW  PARKER  JACK  KNIFE  SAFETY  PEN 

can't  leak  in  any  position,  any  pocket,  $2.50,  $3, 
$4,  $5  and  up. 

Get  a  Parker  on  trial.  Dealer  will  refund  within 
10  days  of  purchase  if  you're  not  overwhelmingly 
pleased.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Parkers,  write  us 
for  complete  catalog.  Get  yourself  a  leakless  Parker 
Pen  today. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  60  Mill  Street,  Janesville, 

New  York  Retail  Store,  ii  Park  Row,  opposite  Post  Office. 


3ud   Cap. 
Price»2.W 

Wis. 


PARKER 


^MAKETHIS 
TF.5T 
lYOURSELF 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


KELLERSTRASS  POULTRY  BOO 


Send  for  our  big 
FreePoiiltr.v  Book 
and  Catalog.  Valu 


FREE 


:ible  information  for  every  poultry 
raiser.  Containiia  lieautiful  picture 
of  tlie  world  famous  "Peggy"— the 
$10,000  Hen.  and  tells  you  all  about 
ttie  great  Kellerstrass  Plant,  and 
the  price  of  stock  and  eggs.  Send 
4c  to  pay  postiige  and  your  name  and 
address.     Write  for  it  today. 

Kellerstrass  Poultry  Farm,  9418  Westport  Ri.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED 

A  MAN  WHO  HAS  ENTREE  TO  GOLF  CLUBS, 
Whist,  Uridge  and  Chess  Clubs,  and  who  can  also  handle 
men  who  will  call  upon  the  reading  and  thinking  class.  You 
must  rent  desk  room  and  send  out  clever  people  to  sell  the 
most  fascinating  and  alluring  game  for  grownups  ever  pat 
on  the  market. 

"PEG  GOLF";  $5 

In  one  year  it  will  be  the  talk  of  the  continent.  If  you  want 
to  learn  of  a  clever  plan  to  put  J.iO  a  week  into  your  pocket 
for  part  time  and  more  than  flOO  for  full  time,  write  us. 
lint  you  must  give  the  best  of  references  and  have  from 
$.50  to  $200  capital.  We  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  prop- 
osition that  means  a  big  and  increasing  income  as  time  flies 
by.  Look  into  this. 
Peg  Golf  Company,  231  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  MONEY! 


^■■^  PouUrv  and  egg  prices  veryhigh 
for  iyi:J.     Cost  I'f   piuductiou   lower. 
Get  iiDur  sharo  of  the  larcer  profits  I 
P  V  D  II  C  D   C     I.Nn  KATOKS 

u  T  r  n  c  n  o  a\u  hkoodfk^ 

togftlier  with  Cyphers  Cotnpany  Ser: 
insure  success  for  you.   Write  toduy 
for  bii:  new  2l4-pa?e  hook,  '*  Profitable 
Poultry  and  Egg  Pioduetion  " — free  to 
any  .'i'l<lr'ss. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,      Dept 


Buffalo.  N,  Y. 


TRUE  ORIENTAL 
RUG    LOVERS 


bought  S^O.OOO  worth  of  cnaranti-cd  .liitiqiip 
iiiaslorpii'Cfs  of  me  last  year  for  pricts  >i 
to  ^  less  than  paid  elsewliere. 

It  is  my  pl'S'Siire  to  tielp  people  who  want 
to  Ini.v  true  values. 

Send  for  my  descriptive  price  list  and  sheet 
of  testimonials.  Li't  me  explain  why  I  send 
rugs  prepaid  on  approval. 

}Vrite  today 

B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.S.A.,  ReHred 


L. 

15  Cayuga  Street 


Seneca  Fails,  New  York 
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Over  80% 

of  the  securities  we  sold  last 
year  were  purchased  by  bank- 
<  T%  and  insurance  companies  — 

-.tiiif  of  till*  larui-Nt  aiul  most 
CDMsfrvative  in  the  country — 
for  permanent  investment. 

And  if  you  will  (jive  the  matter 
a  moment's  thougllit  you  will  ^ee 
whv.  Bankers  and  insurance  com- 
panies—fnun  the  very  nature  of  their 
l>ii  iiies^  —  require  an  investment  that 
rciuMii  a  tjood  interest  yield  and  is 
backed  by  unquestionable  security. 
J.  Co'.inty  and  School  Bonds 
!i  ■     rcquirenit-iits     ab-.<jhitely. 

1  ...  ,  ...^  more  than  amply  secured  at 
the  time  of  issue  and  this  security  is  en- 
hanced by  constant  improvements.  They 
are  pay.ible  by  general  taxation  of  all 
the  taxable  property  in  the  community 
i-.suinjf  them.  They  offer  an  interest 
yield  of  from  4i%  to  S\%. 

For  the  safe  and  conservative  invest- 
ment of  funds,  we  at  present  own  and 
offt-rjO  issues  of  choice  Municipal  Bonds, 
amonu  them  twenty-tive  -  -  Jiooo--J% 
B.iiuis  of  the  Town  of  Tullahoma,  Ten- 
nessee,a  town  embracing  property  valued 
at  two  million  dolhirs  and  this  property 
is  taxed  and  pledged  fur  payment  of  the 
bonds. 

Our  offerincfs  embody  the  judfrment  and 
experience  of  an  organization  of  27  years' 
tr.iinin''  in  the  selection  of  tliis  particidar 
class  of  conservative  investments. 

Complete  descriptions  mailed  on  re- 
quest for  Circular  No.  505  L. 

"^  (KaUihloliiU  l>s:,)  '^ 

Investment  Bankers 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.       CHICAGO 


I 
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arm  Mortgages 

i'apiial  aiul  Surplus,  .«;triO.UOO.OO 

Send  fur  desi'riplive  pamphlet  '"A"  and 
list  of  offerings  Interest  and  principal 
collected  free.  Highest  references.  Clients 
in  32S(ntcs.     Fstnhlishrd  in  1S83 

E  J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forkiN.D' 


"Best  to  Buy" 

An  acknowledged  authority  in  finance 
has  this  to  say  of  American  Municipal 
Bonds:  "They  are  the  best  invest- 
ment for  the  American  people  to  buy." 

In  his  recent  work  on  "Principles  of  Bond 
Investments,"  Mr.  Laurence  Chamberlain 
gives  his  reasons  for  approving  the  in- 
vestment in 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

He  considers  them  safer  "than  any  other 
class  now  commonly  bought  for  invest- 
ment." 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  all  de- 
scribed at- length  in  a  book  we  have  issued 
on  Bonds.  This  gives  sane,  conservative, 
reliable  and  readable  statements  on  the 
all-important  question  of  how  to  invest 
for  safety  first,  and  profit  next.  Write 
for  the  book.  You  need  it  whether  your 
interests  be  large  or  small.     Address 

ULEN    AND    COMPANY 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


its      III  fa<'t.  it  is  stat»'<l  that  the  aveniKO  | 
small  tlfttltT.   the  coriK-r  kfocit  one  h»ars 
so  inurh  ahuut,  does  not  make  more  than 
;i   hare  living  for  himself  and   his  family.  I 
It  is  routfhly  estimat«-d  lluil  the  simple  in-' 
au^tiration  of  a  fairly  .scunlific  method  of 
markt'titif;  would  save  at  hast  i'A)  million 
dollars  a  year  in  New  York  City,  or  about 
one-tifth  of  the  total  amount  that  the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  products. 

■'  Here,  then,  is  one  detinite  figure,  which 
I  throw.s  at  least  .some  litrht  upon  the  ques- 
tion   whi're    that    7    billion    dollars    goes. 
I  Nt'W  York,  in  its  marketing  methods,  is  no 
worse  than  any  other  large  city.     I  think 
I  it  is  better  than  some,  and  probably  stands 
!  as  about  an  average.     Assuming  that  it  is 
i  a  fair  average,  it  would  mean  that  about 
I  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  the  con- 
I  sumer  pays  is  paid  to  make  up  for  pure 
waste  in  marketing  methods.     That  would 
i  be  approximately  1  billion,  otiO  million  dol- 
lars out  of  the  13  billion  dollars — more  than 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  thrown  away  in 
!  1911. 

'  "Mj'  own  figures  on  transportation  cost 
show  that  the  railroad-freight  earnings  of 
the  whole  country  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
paid  by  the  consumer,  or  appro.ximatelj^ 
495  million  dollars  on  last  year's  prodtic- 
tion. 

"The  same  report  by  the  New  York 
Committee  furnishes  some  other  data  that 
may  be  used  as  a  rough  guide  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  remaining  4  billion,  945  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  7  billion  dollars  about 
which  I  am  figuring.  It  is  reckoned  by 
this  committee  that  a  simple  and  easy  or- 
ganization of  large  unit  retail  stores  could 
and  should  carry  on  the  distribution  of  all 
this  produce,  including  deliveries  to  the 
doors  of  the  people,  at  not  to  exceed  20 
per  cent,  of  the  original  cost.  If  this  esti- 
mate— which,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  high 
— be  taken  as  a  criterion,  it  would  mean 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  expense  of  about 
1  billion,  200  million  dollars  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  farm-food  products  of  191 1. 
It  is  now  possible  to  make  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  the  distribution  of  the  whole  13 
billion  dollars  paid  by  the  people  for  the 
products  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
in  1911.  This  tabulation  would  be  as 
follows : 

DISTRIBUTION   OF    COST    OF    AMERI- 
CAN   FARM    PRODUCTS    OF    1911 

Per 
Amotmt 
Received  by  thie  producers, 

the  farmers $6,000,000,000 

Received  by  the  railroads  .  .         495,000,000 
Legitimate  expense  of  sell- 
ing        1,200,000,000 

Waste  in  selling 1,560,000,000 

Dealers'  and  retailers'  prof- 
its       3,745,000,000 


^ 


inWIIMIIHMNK' 


cent. 

46.1 
3.8 

9.2 
12.0 


28.9 


Total  paid  by  the  public  $13,000,000,000  100.0 

Mr.  Y'oakum  believes  that  in  these 
figures  may  be  found  "  the  basis  for  the 
greatest  reform  that  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try has  seen."  Along  these  lines  the  foun- 
dations can  be  laid  for  future  prosperity, 
but  by  neglecting  them  prosperity  will  be 
undermined. 

THE  BUILDING  RECORD  OF  1912 

The  year  which  recently  closed  was 
notable  for  large  building  operations. 
Bradstreel's  finds  the  expenditures  made 
or  provided  for  were  "greater  than  ever 
reported  before."  This  statement  is  quali- 
fied, however,  by  the  fact  that  a  larger 
number  of  cities  were  included  in  the  re- 
ports this  year  than  in  former  years.  The 
total  expenditures  in  all  the  cities  included 
in  the  report  were  $908,589,000,  or  a  gain 
of  6.8  per  cent,  over  1911.  However,  with 
120  cities  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons, 
with  totals  for  four  years. .  The  expendi- 
tures in  1912  were  $876,354,000;  in  1911, 
{Continued  on  page  212) 
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An  Investment  Approved  by  the 
Directors    of    Over    315    Banks 

THIS  is  because  our  security  it  sound. 
Banks  have  backed  this  approval  by 
investing   over  $50,000,000  with    us 
during  the  past  ten  years.      Now  that 

M.    C.  Collateral 
Trust  Certificates 

are  issued  in  $100  denominations,  (hey 
have  become  very  popular  with  the  small 
conservative  investor.  One  reason  for  this 
isthat  their  maturity  is  optional.  What  is 
more  important,  they  have  three-fold  se- 
curity and  are  guaranteed  by  our  $1,000,- 
000  paid  up  capital.  Their  security  is  con- 
ceded the  safest  and  most  liquid  form 
of  banking  collateral,  which  is  deposited 
with  one  of  the  strongest  trust  companies 
in  Manhattan. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Month/y 
Magazine    '■  WORKING  DOLLARS.' ' 

Manufacturers  Commercial  Company 
2971^4  Broadway  New  York  City 


True  Investment 

Insist  on  safety,  reasonable  mar- 
ket and  fair  income,  such  as  can 
be  obtained  in  solid  mortgage 
bonds  on  good  properties. 

Remember  that  every  chance 
for  large  profit  is  balanced  by  an 
equal  chance  for  large  loss. 

My  business  is  that  of  a  consult- 
ing broker,  with  nothing  to  sell  but 
service. 

Correspondence  invited 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

WHERE  TO  BUY  THEM 

THE  market  for  first  farm  mortg^ages 
is  in  the  agricultural  region  just  as 
the  market  for  stocks  and  bonds  is  in 
the  big  cities. 

Here  in  the  Great  Corn  Belt  of  the  mid- 
dle West  we  are  in  touch  with  today's 
business-man  farmer.  His  mortgage  on 
his  producing  fann  is  like  the  commer- 
cial paper  of  the  city  business  man.  It 
is  secured  by  definite  land  of  known 
value  and  the  man  and  his  responsibility 
are  known. 

We  have  been  in  the  mortgage  business 
more  than  fifty  years.  We  believe  our 
Illinois  First  Farm  mortgages  constitute 
a  most  desirable  form  of  investment. 
They  are  especially  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual who  wants  security  first  of  all  and 
a  good  rate  of  interest.  First  Mortgages 
on  Corn  Belt  Illinois  Farms  give  both. 
We  should  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
individual  investors  who  desire  such  in- 
vestments or  more  information  about 
them.     Write  today  for  List  No.  215. 

A.    G.    Danforth   &   Co.,  Bankers 

FOUNDED  A.  D.  1858 

WASHINGTON,    ILL. 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  oftered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  '•What  to  Invent,  sent 
free.  .Send  rough  sketch  for  free-  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  yo'.ir  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Establi';hiil  16  years. 
Address  Chan Di.HE  &  Chandi.ee,  Paten  t 
Attorneys,  942  F  Street,   WashuiBion,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  iiaients  procurea  througii  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  1  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  15.  Owen.  <5 Owen  Uldg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECr  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man. Pat.  Lawyer. 624  FSt.Washington.D.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Facts  about 
Prizes,  Rnvartis,  Inventions  Wanted,  etc. 
Send  10  cts.  postage  for  valuable  books. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.C.  Established  1866 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Lake  Wales  and  Iron  Mountain 


Subtropical  p'lorida's  most  picturesque 
region.  New  modem  hotel  now  open.  Splen- 
did hunting,  fishing,  boating,  autoing.  Un- 
spoiled, elevated  lake  front  homesites  and 
tracts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  midwinter 
fardening,  for  sale.  Low  cash  prices.  Write 
or  illustrated  booklet  and  map.  LAKE 
WALES  LAND  CO.,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 


f; 


DK  LAND.  FtOKIDA.  Healthful, 
beautiful,  progressive.  An  ideal  winter  re- 
sort; best  all  year  'round  town.  Information 
and  descriptive  literature  from  Secretary, 
Business  League,  De  Land,  Florida. 

MORTGAGES 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  NET  6%  to  cor 
clients.  Solid  city  real  estate  security. 
Titles  insured.  $500  upward  wanted.  Book- 
let L,  (nTY  INVESTMENT  CO..  Atlantic 
City.  New  Jerse.v. 


BUSINESS    OPFORrUMTlES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURN ED.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World  s 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"FOREST  HOME"  VIRGINIA  HAMS. 
From  comfed  yearling  pigs.  Cured  on  the 
farm  by  the  old  .Southern  method.  Tender 
and  infinitely  more  tasty  than  the  packing- 
house kind.  8  to  16  lbs.  36c.  lb.  Shipped  any- 
where. Freight  paid  on  100  lbs.  "  Forest 
Home" Country  Sausage.  Clean, wholesome, 
delicious.  Made  from  little  pigs  and  pure 
spices.  In  5,  10,  '20  or  50  lb.  boxes.  Each 
pound  wrapped  in  parchment.  20c.  lb. 
Forest  Ho.mb  Farm  Purcellville,  Va, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps    water    Dy    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  tree. 
Rife  Ram  Co. ,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers— and 
given  aid  on  special  subjects — by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  York), 1547 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 

DEBATERS  !    You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club  women,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  Albany,  tnd. 


COINS.    STAMPS.    ETC. 


RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Premium  list  10c.  Large  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc., 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  — 10c.  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dept.   L,  32    East   23d   Street,  New  York. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directorg 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  a«  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Tr»y- 
erer'iGoiiie  in  Switzerland."  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads.hotels.pointsofinterest.etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
Bnrean  of  Switzerland, 
241  Fifth  Ave. New  York  City. 


EUROPE 

At  Mwlerate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring   Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.  Small  parties. 

THE  FIHiKIM  TOUKS 

306  \V.ishington  St..  Boston 

R.w.MOND  &  Whitco.mb  Co.,  Agents 

Boston       New  York      PliiU.      Chicago 


iXLTHOUSE'S 

The  service  and  provision 
'or  your  pleasure  and  com- 
fort make  Althouse  Toursthe 
ideal,  care  free  method  of 
traveling.  Orient.  Mediterranean,  British  Isles. 
Scandinavia.  "Around  the  World."  Send  for  booklets 
AlthoiDie  Toart  Company.  1336Wahiut  St,  Phlla. 


Ki 
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SELECT 
FOREIGN 

OURS 


Sonlhem  Pines,  N.  C.  S.'.ft'S 

New  \ork  but  that  day  puts  the  tourist  where 
he  can  enjoy  life  in  the  open  all  winter.  Su- 
perb climate.  Best  of  accomodations.  Filter- 
ed water.  Splendid  golf  course.  Finest  roads 
in  the  country  for  motoring.  Good  shooting. 
Six  miles  from  Pinehurst,  America's  winter 
golfing  center.  Thoroughly  equipped  and  ele- 
gantly appointed  trains  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railroad  are  run  on  convenient  schedule. 
For  further  information  address 

Mayor  R.  E.  WILEY. 


GASPARILLA  INN  Tr.'^lT, 

Fir>t  Season       First  Class       Write  for  Booklet 

Everything   New  and   Modern.      Opens 
January  ist.     Under  Manaa:emen*of 

MR.  FRANK  H.  ABBOTT 
Through  Pull  man  Buffet  Sleeper  lea  ves  Jack- 
sonville daily  9.30  p.m. .arrives  Boca  Grande 
next  day  i  p.m.    Beautiful  Gulf  Beach,  Surf 
Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hunting. 


EUROPE 

and  the 

NORTH    CAPE 

Mar.l5(Auto),22;  Apr.26and  f requentlylater. 
Little  groups  with  exceptional  leadership. 
Japan  Cherry  Blossom  Tour,  March  22 
CLARK'S  TOUItS,      Times  Rullding,      xNEVt  TORE 

Taggart's  Elxclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

All  parties  carefully  selected.  For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  Sot-^,"',  y 

l,Mh  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  nuith  maps. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season— Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAIXE  TOURS.    GI.ENS  FAU.S.  N.  T. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours? 
They     cover    three     distinct 


EUROPE 

grades  of  travel,  $»S5  and  up 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 

GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

April  12  to  Naples.    Other  sailings  June 
and  July.  E.W.VanDasen,542W.124St.,  N.Y. 


EiiropesS'S$260 

1- —  ly.  Best  routes.  ^^ 


liest  m.ui.igement.  best  tpstimoniale.  and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 

TbeTEMPI.ETOOKS,8Beacon8t.,Bo(ton.Maii. 
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The  most  beautiful  regions  of  I 

EUROPE 

are  situated  on  the  lines  of  the 
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Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobiles  for  British 
and  Continental  Motorinc 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  (including 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  u*. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 

Through     Europe    in    an 

Auto."  fully  describe*  our 

service*.    Free  on  requeit. 

WfUt  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Building 
Tbe  Strand,  London,  Eotfland 


Personally    t'oiiducloil    Parties  in 

Mav.  June  and  Jiilv  to  the 
€OXTl\K.\T  .%M»  BIIITISII    IM.KS 
XOKW.*  V.  SWKI»K.\  A  DK.\.'M.\KK 

SEND  FOR   ITINERARIF-S. 
fVe  kn-r-e  unequalled  facilities  for  hooking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
New  York  or  Boston.      Write  for  any  in- 
formation pertainifig  to  travel. 

George  E.  Mabstebs 

248  Washington  St  .  Boston    31  W.  30th  St. .  N.  T. 


TRAVEL   WITH    DUNNING 

EUROPE— all  routes  at  frequent  dates. 
GyPT&  Palestine— Even'  month  until  July 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  Znrich. 
Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  than  of- 
ficial prices.  Japan,  (liiiia  and  Around 
the  AVor  1(1 .  March  (short),  Sept.  and  Nov. 
(long).  Motor  tours  and  Jndepe7ide7tt  XTa.\'e\. 
Individual  arran  gements  for  individual  needs 

H.  \V.    UV.\XI.\<'  &  CO. 
102  Congresational    House     .    .    -    Boston.  Mas*. 
Spreckles-Call  Bids.         San  Francisco 

ORIENTALTOURSEmS 

Sailing   Jan.   21,   Jan.    30  and   Feb.  18,  1913. 

The  finest  obtainable  throughout. 
Special  Comfort  Tour,  EGYPT  and  PALES- 
TINE, May  10,  $470:  Four  Sunday  School 
Convention  Tours;  Fifteen  Tours  to  Europe, 
Norway  and  Russia. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


ISWEDEN  AND  DENMARK  # 

6CAMOIIN/WI/VIN  TRAVEL  BOREAU 

18  BROAmvAy.GEN'L.ACCNOV.  f^awyoFm  cnt 

ECTPT.  PALESTINE,  (IREECE.  Small  select  party 
sailing    Feb.    15.    conducted     by     Professor    Libby. 
Thorough,  leisurely    luxurious,      Summer  tours  to 
EUROPE.    Small  party  organiiers  wanted. 
LIBBT  TRAVEL  CLUB      -     9PAKTASBIIRG.  S   C 

YOU  KNOW  A  MAN  who  has  Kidney 
Trouble  (many  have),  tell  him  of  FAY- 
WOOD  HOT  SPRINGS  in  NEW  MEX- 
ICO. 'Twill  benefit  him  and  make  a  friend 
for  you.     Booklet.    T.  C.  McDERMOTT. 


France'*  Greatest  Railway 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes, 
quaint  cities,  fasliionabie  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  within  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take   the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 
in  the  world. 

DcBcriTptwe  pampliktx,    maps 
and  infoi-mation  from 

P.-L.-M.GeneraI  Agency 

281  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y.  City 
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Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean  Toon,  161   Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  for  DAY  BY  DAY  ITINERARIES 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  CO. 
(>th  Year)  1 75  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses  Included 

rRllKPQ  Plans^etc,  of  ALL  Cruises, 
OnUIOLO  West  Indies,  Panama,  Span- 
ish Main,  etc,  $100  up.  Choice  berths 
at  al  1  prices. 

CIIDHDC  Tours  including:  Italy, Riviera, 
CUnUri.  Paris,  etc.,  Feb.  15,  19,  March 
5,  1.^,29,  $475  up.  70  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Tours  by  All  Routes. 

mrtDICUT  Annual  Series  de  Luxe 
UnlCni  Tours,  including  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Levant,  etc.,  Feb., 
March,  $610  up. 

lADAU  in  Cherry  Blossom  Season, 
JArAn    Marchl,  15,  $610up. 

tun  iicivr  Forindi\nduals.  Fam- 

INLLUblVt  iiigj    or  Private   Par- 

INDEPENDENT  ties,   arranged    for 

xniTDC  travel  m  America,  the 

1 U  U  Ko  Orient  or  Europe. 

Tours  and  Tickets  to  All  Winter  Resorts. 
Send  for  Program  desired. 

Our  complete  chain  of  155  offices 
A  round  the  World  furnishes  un^ 
equalled  and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

San    Francisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal.  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's     Travelers'    Cheques    arc 
Good  All  Over  the  World 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 

Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Riviera  and  Pyrenees  Feb.  19.— Italy  and 
Riviera  Mar.  5.  —  Spain  and  Portugal 
.\pr.  25. — Automobile  Tours  Apr., 
June,July.— Tours  to  British  Isles.North 
Cape,  Russia.  Switzerland  and  Italy 
May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Short  Tour  Feb.  19.  Long  Tour  Mar.  15. 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry   Blossom  Tour  Mar.  15. 
Aronnd  the  World  Sept..  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
Sonth  America  Feb.  8,  22. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  and  Wliitcomb  Co. 

BostoD.  New  Voik,  Philadelphia.  Chicago 


EUROPE 


ISninll    parties.        June-Sept. 

I  Choice  of  route's.  Attra<'tive 
$315  &  Up  II  itineraries.  C.  A.  Tl'RRELU 
Pr.^f.  Mod.  Lanes..  Univ. of  Arizona.  Tt'CSON. 
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THE    LITKKAI^Y    DIGEST 


January  ^o,  I9IS 


Actual  money  is  unsafe  to  carry,  and 
you  have  the  annoyance  and  expense 
of  changing  it  whenever  you  pass  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  safest,  most  convenient,  most  eco- 
nomical form  of  "travel  money"  is  "A.B.A." 
Cheques.  They  are  accepted  like  the  currency 
of  the  country  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  are  mafe  to  carry,  because  your 
signature — which  identifies  you^s  required 
to  make  them  good. 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques 

are  issued  in  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100;  each 
cheque  plainly  engraved  with  its  exact  value 
in  the  money  of  the  principal  nations. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank.  Ask  for  booklet.  It 
your  bank  is  nut  yet  supplied  with  "A.B.A." 
CheQues,  write  for  information  as  to  where  they 
can  be  obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO.         New  York  City 


X..    Chance,  j'rt   L/Jfe  •  •  •  . 


-will    be  greater,    broader,    better  in 

!^  I       Southern  California.     Big  opportunities 
I    await  them  there.      Give  them  the  chance 
M    they  are  entitled  to.      Write  for  specific 
iiiformation   to 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dept.'  l8,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MINNESOTA  has  a  home  for  you.  Good  land  at  low 
prices.  Literature  inving  information  about  soil,  climate, 
price  of  land,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to  II.  i.  Maifielil, 
t'timmliiKioner  of  Immigration,  Room  232,  State  Capitol,  St.  I'aiil, 
Minnesota. 


The   Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  early  diagnos'S  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.     When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address 
WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D., 
(Formerly  Drs.  W.  t.  IJrown  &  Son) 

North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(CvntiHuitii  jriirn  payt-  210; 

*S24.(XK),(XK);  in  IIHO,  SS4»),(X)(),(M)0;  and 
in  llWKl,  $.S.S«>,CK)().(KK».  lltrt'  gainH  wi-re 
shown  oviT  all  previtMis  vfurs  iiarnitl  t-xct-pt 
IIXW,  when  there  was  a  loss  of  1.4  per  cent. 
The  increase  last  year  over  11)11  was 
tlue  to  growth  in  eilies  outside  of  New 
York;  the  latter  "seems  to  have  lagged 
behind  the  rest  of  the  country."  Else- 
where all  previous  records  were  surpassed. 
But  New  York  fell  lnhiiul.  Following  are 
the  returns  for  many  of  the  120  cities  for 
December  and  November,  1912,  with  the 
increase  for  December,  1912,  as  compared 
with  December,  1911: 

..  OR  R. 
DEC,         KROM  DEC.,  NOV., 

CITIES  1912  1911  1912 

Atlanta,  Ga 918,490  I.  181.2  1,237,281 

AtlanticCity,  N.  J.  188,462  D.  26.8  444,714 

AuBu.sta.  Ga 261,163   l.  983.4  62,149 

liultimore,  Md 889,700  1.  44.7  751,365 

Herkpley,  Cal 144.450  1.  46.5  164,550 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  77.385  D.  11.8  244,170 

Boston,  Mass 2,409,827  1.  45.6  4,391.252 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  .  135.287  D.  11.0  186.965 

Buffalo.  N.Y 359,000  D  74.2  836.000 

Cambridge,  Mass.  .  222,435  1.  23.3  210.630 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  334,000  I.  40.3  178.000 

Chattan'ga.  Tenn..  38,485  D.  69.4  118,083 

Chicago,  III 4,937,900  D.  27.4  7,625,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio..  .  218,480  D.  63.4  423,470 

Cleveland,  Ohio 2,517,430  I.  8.0  1,230,812 

Columbus,  Ohio 157,473  1.  21.7  247,987 

Dallas,  Tex 248,670  I.  52.1  318,450 

Davenport.  Iowa...  103.600  1.  321.1  65.800 

Denver,  Colorado..  273,700  d.  26.2  318,010 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. .  75,637  d.  77.1  136,915 

Detroit,  Mich 1,506.000  l.  39.0  1.548.085 

Duluth,  Minn 284.400  1.  193.1  395,115 

EastOrange,  N.  J..  93,510  D.  30.7  199.505 

Elizabeth.  N.J 190,7211.  54.4  161,550 

Everett,  Mass 133,100  1.  42.8  52,625 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  .  228,350  1.  301.9  165,635 

Galveston,  Tex    ..  .  76,665  i.  358.6  201,328 

Grand  R'pds,  Mich.  124,505  i.  6.9  240,240 

Hartford,  Conn 226,450  i.  9.7  269,475 

Holyoke,  Mass.  ..  .  98,000  i.  100.0  124.150 

Houston.  Texas 288,493  i.  113.3  223,873 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  527,105  D.  30.5  700,085 

Jacksonville,  Fla...  647,120  1.  150.7  179,200 

Kansas  City,  Mo...  876,060  1.  100.9  1,638,965 

Lincoln,  Neb 43,300  D.  21.8  206,725 

LittleRock,  Ark..  .  107,180  i.  103.6  94,490 

Los  Angeles,  Cal..  .  2,270,680  1.  58.6  2,597,723 

Louisville,  Ky 133,020  D.  37.5  257,530 

Lowell,  Mass 113,200  1.  107.7  50,700 

Macon,  Ga 136,995  1.  161.7  55,436 

Memphis,  Tenn 374,156  1.  18.7  588,505 

Milwaukee.  Wis....  610.573  D.  23.1  1.646.540 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  2.963.330  I.  640.7  707,645 

Mobile.  Ala 338.450  1.  3318.1  15.270 

Nashville.  Tenn 148.690  1.  350.3  256.958 

Newark,  N.J 1,169,285  1.  43.6  706.806 

New  Bedford.  Mass.  114.700  D.  39.3  136.150 

New   Haven.  Conn.  227.130  D.  11.6  322,828 

New  Orleans,  La.  .  .  123,111  D.  38.1  197,980 

Newton,  Mass 145,050  1.  98.9  84,555 

New   York  City — 

Manhattan 13,426,250  1.  112.4  8,862,825 

Manhattan.. 912,269  1.  3.8  491,830 

Bronx 2,667.200  1.  42.7  1,851.300 

Brooklyn 2,402,000  1.  2.5  2,184,655 

Queens 2,112,284  1.  100.3  2,060,365 

Total,N.Y.City..  21,520,003  I.  72.6  15,450,975 

Oakland,  Cal 497,429  i.  46.1  987,294 

Omaha,  Neb 168,650  i.  2.8  323,600 

Pasadena,  Cal 98,535  D.  41.7  210,903 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  ..  2,558,890  1.  47.2  1,919,880 

Pittsburg,  Pa 514,800  D.  40.7  694,329 

Portland,  Me 108,960  1.  77.9  118,250 

Portland,  Ore 712,110  D.  44.9  688,585 

Richmond,  Va 359,585  i.  .1  358,044 

Rochester,  N.Y....  549,602  d.  21.1  968,503 

Sacramento,  Cal..  .  350,315  d.  64.3  277,257 

S.Lake  City,  Utah.  2,110,425  i.  5746.0  93,350 

San  Antonio,  Tex .  .  158,674  d.  3.6  261,813 

San  Diego,  Cal 970,830  i.  129.3  746.221 

San  Francisco.  Cal .  1,088.126  d.  9.8  1,912,932 

Scranton,  Pa 144,675  d.  36.5  150,260 

Seattle,  Wash 968,350  i.  196.9  403,310 

Spokane,  Wash 101,200  i.  36.7  130,570 

Springfield.  Mass.. .  245.215  I.  1.2  417.924 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1,474,525  1.  132.1  971,288 

St.  Paul,  Minn 312,850  d.  25.5  1,092,696 

Stockton,  Cal 124,200  l.  20.3  79,900 

Syracuse,  N.Y 339,800  1.  86.2  396,810 

Tacoma,  Wash 210.814  1.  138.1      159.610 

Toledo,  Ohio 230,123  I.  63.1  272,270 

Troy,  N.Y 45,300  d.  29.2  453,765 

Utica,  N.  Y 71,305  I.  71.3  74,825 

Washington,  D.  C.  474,233  d.  47.9  810,867 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa...  65,004  D.  70.0  101,396 

Worcester,  Mass..  .  225,537  D.  24.4  736,904 

FASHIONS  IN  BONDS 

A  glance  at  financial  operations  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  has  disclosed' to 
a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ."many 


<iueer  things."  Among  these  are  bonds 
which  in  those  years  bore  interest  rates  of 
7,  8,  9,  and  even  10  per  cent.,  and  such 
bonds  "were  not  uncommon."  To  this 
day  there  are  railways,  including  tho 
Northwestern,  Burlington,  La<!kawaana, 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  have  underlying 
bonds  that  bear  interest  at  7  per  cent.  At 
a  time  when  4  and  4)^  per  cent,  bonds  are 
common,  and  when  it  does  not  require  a 
long  memory  to  recall  bonds  that  were 
floated  at  .'i^^  per  cent.,  it  is  hard  to  reahze 
that,  within  the  lifetime  of  many  now 
living,  standard  corporations  were  forced 
to  offer  such  high  inducements  to  investors 
in  their  bonds.  The  writer  comments 
further  on  this  interesting  subject: 

"In  the  old-fashioned  sheets  of  finance  we 
can  find  certain  eminent  authorities  at  that 
time  went  on  record  predicting  that  the 
day  of  the  4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  rail- 
road bond  had  passed,  never  to  return 
again  because  tho  railroads  had  at  last 
reached  a  firm  financial  foimdation. 

"In  the  past  few  years  public  utilitj'  cor- 
porations were  among  the  first  to  break 
the  back  of  the  low  interest  rates  and  were 
naturally  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
These  securities  as  a  whole  have  demon- 
strated their  worth  and  many  have  had 
time  to  become  well  seasoned  and  are  in 
high  demand;  instance  the  various  tele- 
phone issues. 

"Industrial  corporations  in  answer  to 
the  demand  for  more  liberal  returns  have 
raised  capital  through  preferred  stocks. 
Manj'^  of  these  new  preferred  stocks  are  in 
form  practically  debentures,  except  of 
course,  in  the  one  respect  that  they  have 
no  fixt  date  of  maturity.  In  this  they  re- 
semble closely  the  EngHsh  debenture  stock. 
The  conservative  investor  in  the  beginning 
balked  at  this  new  style  in  finance,  which 
really  was  not  new,  but  merely  a  modern 
adaptation  of  an  old  idea.  The  old-fashion- 
ed bond  houses  at  first  refused  to  become  a 
party  to  such  financing.  More  and  more 
popular  have  become  these  modern  pre- 
ferred stocks,  and  in  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a  veritable  flood  offered  to 
the  public,  some  good,  some  indifferent,  and 
some  very  bad,  as  a  few  fiascoes  attest." 


The  Latest  Plan. — She  (in  the  theater) — 
"  Does  my  feather  spoil  your  view?  " 

He  (sitting  behind  her) — "  Oh,  no, 
madam,  I've  cut  it  off." — London  Opinion. 


Particularizing. — Boy — "  Give  me  six- 
pence for  a  poor  lame  man,  mother." 

Delirious  Parent — "  Who's  the  poor 
lame  man?  " 

Boy  (in  a  murmur) — "  The  door-keeper 
at  the  circus." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


A  Theological  Point. — A  revival  was  be- 
ing held  at  a  small  colored  Baptist  church 
in  southern  Georgia.  At  one  of  the  meet- 
ings the  evangelist,  after  an  earnest  but 
fruitless  exhortation,  requested  all  of  the 
congregation  who  wanted  their  souls 
washed  white  as  snow  to  stand  up.  One  old 
darky  remained  sitting. 

"  Don'  yo'  want  y'  soul  washed  w'ite 
as  snow,  Brudder  Jones?  " 

"  Mah  soul  done  been  washed  w'ite  as 
snow,  pahson." 

"  Whah  wu7-  yo'  soul  washed  w'ite  as 
snow,  Brudder  Jones?  " 

"  Over  yander  to  de  Methodis'  chu'ch 
acrost  de  railroad." 

"  Brudder  Jones,  yo'  soul  wa'n't  washed 
— hit  were  dry-cleaned." — Life. 
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WOODROW  WILSON'S  TRUST  TREATMENT 


NEW  JERSEY  WILL  LOSE  HER  TITLE,  remark  our 
editorial  observers,  to  sudi  i)ieluresque  charaeteriza- 
tions  as  "Mother  of  Trusts,"'  '"Vendor  of  ("orjjoration 
Indulgences,"  "Home  Port  of  the  Buecaneers  of  Big  Business," 
and  "Patron  Saint  of  Monopolistic  Conspiracies  in  Restraint 
of  Trade,"  if  Governor  Wilson's  seven  antitrust  hills  become 
law.  "Inasmuch  as  New  Jersey  might  in  a  degree  be  called  re- 
sponsible for  the  trust  problem — ha\  ing  at  least  been  a  pioneer 
in  offering  a  settled  policy  of  extreme  liberality  in  organization 
and  powers — so  it  is  fitting  that  New  Jersey  should  also  be  a 
])ioneer  in  offering  a  solution  for  the  problem,"  remarks  the 
Newark  News  (Ind.).  But  public  interest  in  the  proposed  meas- 
urt'S  is  aroused  not  merely  because,  as  the  Chicago  Xcws  (Ind.) 
puts  it,  they  "constitute  a  terrific  assault  upon  industrial  com- 
bines in  their  chosen  citadel,"  but  because  the  attitude  of  the 
Governor  towards  trust  legislation  foreshadows  tke  attitude  of 
the  President.  Governor  Wilson,  it  is  true,  remarks  that  while 
these  bills  "embody  my  ideas  of  the  way  New  Jersey  should 
deal  with  the  question,"  national  legislation  "might  have  to  be 
different."  The  press,  however,  evidentlj-  feel  that  the  difference 
hinted  at  would  be  a  difference  in  letter  rather  than  in  spirit. 
"The  important  consideration,"  says  the  New  York  Press 
(F*rog.),  "is  that  Mr. Wilson  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
at  present  he  is  Chief  Executive,  takes  a  stand  which  must  govern 
him  a  few  weeks  from  now  as  President  of  the  United  States." 
And  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  as  President,  even  with- 
out new  Federal  legislation,  he  "could  do  vastly  more  in  the 
way  of  curbing  and  controlling  corporations  chartered  in  New 
Jersey  than  he  could  ever  do  within  his  own  State  if  he  remained 
(Jovernor  and  if  all  the  legislation  which  he  now  urges  were 
enacted."  Among  the  numberless  other  papers  which  find  in 
New  Jersey's  proposed  legislation  a  more  specific  definition  than 
we  have  hitherto  had  of  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  toward  the  trusts, 
and  therefore  a  clue  to  his  course  in  Washington  after  March  4, 
are  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.)  and  News  (Prog.),  and  the  New  Y'ork  World  (Dem.), 
tSun  (Ind.),  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.). 
The  seven  bills — which  Governor  Wilson  says  are  "designed 
to  put  an  end  to  trusts  and  monopolies  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey" — first,  define  a  trust  and  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
the  individual  directors;  second,  prohibit  the  issuing  of  "watered 
stock";  third,  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  organize  a  corporation 
with  intent  to  promote  any  project  "intended  to  be  used  in  re- 


straint of  trade  or  in  acquiring  a  monopoly";  fourth,  forbid  the 
creation  of  "holding  .-companies";  fifth,  limit  tin-  .security- 
issuing  |)ower  of  mergers,  sixth,  pro\  ide  that  the  con.'^ent  of  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  must  be  obtained  before  two  or  more 
corj)orations  may  merge;  and,  seventh,  prohibit  di.scriminatiou 
by  corporations  in  prices  of  commodities  in  different  communities, 
except  for  a  proper  allowance  for  cost  of  transportation  and  other 
similar  charges.    These  measures  are  not  retroactive. 

?]speeial  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  following  definition 
of  a  trust — "The  Wilson  definition,"  some  of  the  correspondents 
call  it — which  occurs  in  the  first  bill: 

"A  trust  is  a  combination  or  agreement  between  corporations, 
firms,  or  persons,  any  two  or  more  of  them,  for  the  following  ])ur- 
poses,  and  such  trust  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal  and  indictable: 

"To  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade  or  to  acquire  a 
monopoly,  either  in  intrastate  or  interstate  business  or  commerce. 

"To  limit  or  reduce  the  production  or  increase  the  price  of 
merchandise  or  of  any  commodity. 

"To  prevent  competition  in  manufacturing,  making,  trans- 
porting, selling,  and  purchasing  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  any 
commodity. 

"To  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure  whereby  its  price  to  the 
public  or  consumer  shall  in  any  manner  be  controlled  any  article 
or  commodity  of  merchandise,  produce  or  commerce  intended 
for  sale,  use,  or  consumption  in  this  State  or  elsewhere. 

"To  make  any  agreement  by  which  they  directly  or  indirectly 
preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  themselves, 
or  any  purchasers  or  consumers,  in  the  sale  or  transportation  of 
any  article  or  commodity,  either  by  pooling,  withholding  from 
the  market,  or  selling  at  a  fixt  price  or  in  any  other  manner  by 
which  the  price  might  be  affected. 

"To  make  any  secret  oral  agreement  or  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing without  express  agreement  by  which  they  directly  or 
indirectly  preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among 
themselves,  or  any  purchasers  or  consumers,  in  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation of  any  article  or  commodity,  either  by  pooling,  with- 
holding from  the  market,  or  selling  at  a  fixt  price,  or  in  any  other 
manner  by  which  the  price  might  be  affected." 

Another  passage  which  attracts  much  editorial  attention  lays 
the  responsibility  for  a  trust's  misdeeds  at  the  door  of  the  direct- 
ors.   It,  too,  occurs  in  the  first  bill,  and  reads: 

"Whenever  an  incorporated  company  shall  be  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  offense  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  also  that  of  the  individual  directors  of  such  cor- 
poration ordering  or  doing  any  of  such  prohibited  iwts  and  on 
conviction  thereof  they  shall  be  punished  accordingly." 

These  bills,  Governor  Wilson  declares,  "simply  make  an  effort 
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to  upply  in  tt  l>usiiu-!i«j-Iikt<  way  tht<  priut-i|)l»'M  that  lhi<  whole 
country  has  ajcrtt'd  u|)oii."  F<»r  this  reasou,  it  iti  Huid,  ho  hoiws 
that  thfy  will  Iw  put  through  tht-  legislature  by  Kepublieuii  us 
w»'Il  us  by  n»'tuo<T!itic  vott'S.  Oppusitiun  to  th»«  iiH-usun-  in 
New  JtTsey,  asi<if  froui  the  nuturul  hostility  of  the  eorporulioiis, 
liet'ius  to  \h'  bastil  mainly  oil  the  reluctanee  to  have  the  State 
relinquish  the  in<-oineMt  derives  from  the  big  corporations  it 
shelters  and  In-frientls. .  As  a  Trenton  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  7'i/Mf«  explains: 

"The  argument  is  being  made  that  the  bills  involve  a  serious 
question  of  nvenue-raising,  apart  from  any  othi-r  consideraiion. 
From  the  nearly  eight  billions  capitalized  in  the  corporations  of 
New  Jersey  the  State  draws  an  annual  tax  which  lust  year 
amounted  to  $2,1)91,891.  If  the  withdrawal  of  corporations 
from  the  State  drew  away  any  considerable  part  of  tliis  revenue, 
the  revenue  thus  lost  would  have  to  be  made  up  in  some  other 
way,  and  no  way  offers  itself  except  increasing  the  taxation  of 
the  individual." 

It  is  pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  since  the  proposed 
laws  will  not  be  retroactive,  the  corporations  that  have  already 
made  their  homes  in  New  Jersey  may  not  be  so  seriously  in- 
eonvenienced  that  they  will  move.  This  possibility  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  one  of  Mr.  Morgan's  counsel,  who 
adds:  "It  seems  improbable  that  new  ones  will  go  there  on 
the  advice  of  competent  corporation  lawyers  if  the  bills  are 
enacted  into  laws."  CJovernor  Wilsons  view  of  New  Jersey's 
hospitality  toward  the  trusts  was  concisely  stated  in  his  recent 
annual  message  to  the  legislature,  when  he  said: 

"The  laws  of  New  Jersey  as  they  stand,  so  far  from  cheeking 
monopoly,  actually  encourage  it.  They  explicitly  permit  every 
corporation  formed  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  to  purchase, 
hold,  assign,  and  dispose  of  as  it  pleases  the  securities  of  any  and 
all  other  corporations  of  this  or  any  other  State  and  to  exercise 
at  pleasiu-e  the  full  rights  of  ownership  in  them,  including  the 
right  to  vote  as  stockholders.  This  is  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
pUcit  license  of  holding  companies. 

"It  is  our  duty  and  our  present  opportunity  to  amend  the 
statutes  of  the  State  in  this  matter  not  only,  but  also  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  some  responsible  official  supervision  of  the 
whole  process  of  incorporation  and  provide,  in  addition,  salutary 
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HAULED    OUT   FOR   A    CLEANING. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

checks  upon  unwarranted  and  fictitious  increases  of  capital  and 
the  issuance  of  securities  not  based  upon  actual  bona-fide  valua- 
tions." 

Enemies  of  Governor  Wilson  may  find  excuse  for  criticism, 
remarks  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.),  in  the  fact  that   "ex- 


isting corporations  and  holding  companies  are  not  affected  "; 
but  it  adds:  "The  constitutional  provision  against  ex  poxl  Judo 
laws  no  doubt  underlies  the  exemption;  besides,  the  Sherman 
Law  will  reach  corporations  if  lluy  are  holding  companies  or 
monopolies;    therefore  criticism  will  fail."     Another  New  Jersey 


PERFECTING  HIS  WORKING    MODEL. 

—Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

paper,  the  Newark  A'eu\5  (Ind.),  remarks  that  Governor  Wilson's 
line  of  attack  "has  been  in  a  sense  forecasted  by  repeated 
and  ever-stiffening  Federal  decisions  in  dissolution  proceedings," 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  of  the.se  proposed  State  laws: 

"They  must  be  assumed  as  either  reciprocal  to  the  national 
policy  of  the  dominant  party — that  is  filling  in  the  State  field 
of  acti\  ity  as  the  national  laws  will  fill  in  the  Federal  field — or  as 
directly  indieative  of  the  shape  Federal  restraint  is  to  take.  How 
much  of  one  or  the  other  depends  on  whether  the  final  Demo- 
cratic policy  is  to  tlirow  the  major  emphasis  on  State  responsi- 
bility and  opportunity  or  on  the  wide  and  instant  effectiveness  of 
national  legislation." 

Of  the  "personal  guilt"  feature,  it  further  remarks: 

"Particularly  interesting  is  the  strength  of  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility check  in  all  the  proposed  laws.  F*robably  one  prin- 
cipal reason  why  there  is  a  trust  problem  at  all  is  the  artificial- 
person  theory.  The  real  person  has  limitations,  of  time,  of 
ability,  of  detail  he  can  attend  to,  of  work  he  can  undertake,  of 
life.  Combination — or  cooperation — can  overcome  these  limita- 
tions. The  real  person  has  personal  responsibility.  The  artificial 
person  hitherto  has  had  only  limited  responsibility.  It  seems  a 
curious  thing — in  hindsight — that  we  should  have  created 
superhuman  'persons,'  and  given  them  less-than-human  re- 
sponsibilities, and  not  expected  to  find  individual  opportunity 
crusht. 

"The  new  laws  break dow^n  the  hide-and-seek  game  of  corpor- 
ate irresponsibility.  The  man  responsible  in  corporate  organiza/- 
tion  is  to  be  the  man  responsible  in  legal  proceedings." 

"The  most  valuable  part  of  the  laws  is,  undoubtedly,  that 
relating  to  stock-watering,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  while  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.)  regards  the 
})n)hibition  of  holding  companies  as  "the  most  salient  of  the 
aims  of  these  seven  bills."  Governor  Wilson  "has  gone  beyond 
any  other  assailant  of  trusts  and  monopolies  in  the  way  of 
precise  definition  and  specific  proposal,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  "bis  enterprising  initiative  is  bound  to  start  up 
numerous  imitators  at  Washington  and  in  the  State  capitols." 
While  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  (Rep.)  complains  that  "the 
much-advertised  thunderbolt  of  Woodrow  Wilson  against  the 
New  Jersey  trust  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  harmless  thing  after 
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all,"  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce  is  afraid  that  some  of 
its  provisions  are  "too  drastic."  Most  papers,  however,  are 
inolinod  to  agree  with  the  Buffalo  Enquirer's  (Dem.)  views  of 
the  proposed  measures,  that  "they  seem  to  hit  the  mark."  In 
the  Troy  Record  (Ind.  Rep.)  we  read: 

'If  Wall  Street,  or  any  coterie  in  Wall  Street,  finds  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Governor  Wilson,  as  exhibited  by  these  laws,  a  prophecy 
of  serious  troubU-  when  he  becomes  President  Wilson,  it  will 
write  a  discreditable  commentary  upon  its  methods  of  doing 
business.  To  pass  laws  by  which 
men  in  corporations  become 
ameiial)le  to  discipline  instead  of 
bein^  allowed  to  hide  behind  the 
artificial  personalitj'  of  corporate 
machinery  should  aid,  rather 
than  injure,  business.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  grown  in  the  favor  of 
fair-minded  men  by  his  insistence 
upon  an  end  of  the  Gretna  Green 
for  corporations  which  New 
Jersey  for  years  has  been 
conducting." 

Regarding  Governor  Wilson's 
bills  as  a  "tip"  to  Congress, 
says  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House 
declare  that  they  will  form  the 
basis  of  legislation  supplementary 
to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law, 
which  will  be  considered  during 
the  extra  session."  Representa- 
tive Henry  D.  Clajton,  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  quoted 
as  saying: 


THE 


"Go^'ernor  W^ilson's  Antitrust  Bills  are  excellent.  I  believe 
that  his  proposals  regarding  the  State  regulation  of  trusts  may 
be  applied  nationally  as  well — that  is,  in  their  substance.  There 
may  be  a  few  minor  features  which  could  not  be  included  in  a 
general  law,  but  in  the  main  the  Wilson  plan  furnishes  us  a  most 
excellent  example  for  supplementary  legislation  to  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law." 

Representative  William  C.  Adamson,  of  Georgia,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  is 
equally  approving,  but  he  puts  special  stress  on  the  importance 
of  action  by  the  indi\'idual  States,  which,  if  effective,  "  would 
take  a  great  burden  off  the  Federal  Government." 


THE  NEGRO'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

EVEN  AFTKR  PLENTY  of  salt  has  been  spnukltMi  ovrr 
the  census  figures,  the  story  of  the  e(ronomi<;  progress 
of  the  negroes  during  their  half  centurj'  of  freedom 
must  be  anything  but  discouraging  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  bla<-k  man's  welfare.  "No  other  emancipated  people 
have  made  so  great  progress  in  so  short  a  time,"  writes  Monroe 
N.  Work  in  The  Southern  Workman,  the  monthly  organ  of  the 

Hampton  Institute,  and  the 
Syracuse  Post  -  Standard  thinks 
that  not  even  the  emergence  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  slav- 
ery in  Egypt  and  their  wonderful 
rise  into  a  powerful  nation  in  the 
Promised  Land  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  growth  of  the 
negroes  from  "illiteracy,  desti- 
tution, and  helplessness."  Mr. 
Work,  whose  article  is  a  summary 
of  census  reports,  says  the  total 
wealth  of  the  negroes  of  the 
country  has  increased  from  .'$20,- 
(H)(),0()()  to  .?700,(KX),0()0  since 
1863,  the  year  they  were  freed; 
and  he  attaches  special  import- 
ance to  the  rapid  growth  in  their 
wealth  in  the  South  during  the 
past  ten  years,  particularly  in 
farm  property.  From  1900  to 
1910  the  total  value  of  their  farm 
property  in  the  South  rose  from 
$177,404,688  to  .$492,898,218,  or 
177  per  cent.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  increase  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  even  more 
rapid.  They  now  operate  in  the  South  890,140  farms,  and 
negro  farm  laborers  and  negro  farmers  cultivate  100,000,000 
acres  of  land,  42,500,000  of  which  is  under  their  control.  Mr. 
Work  makes  some  more  comparisons : 

"When,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  negroes  started  on 
their  career  as  farmers,  they  had  no  land  and  no  experience  as 
farm  owners  or  tenants.  None  of  them  became  farm  owners  by 
inheritance,  nor  did  any  of  them  inherit  money  with  which  to 
purchase  land.  Of  the  million  and  a  half  white  farmers  added 
since  1863,  a  large  number  were  the  children  of  landowners,  and 
inherited  farms  or  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  them.     When 


"SCHOOLMASTER"   AGAIN. 

— Paul  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal 
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WILSON— THAT'S   ALL. 


— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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ilu'  irn«at  <lifft<rt'nee  in  the  condilioii  of  whito  aiul  l>la<'k  furiiui- 
fifly  .v»«tir'  atfo  is  takt<n  into  Hrr-ount,  thf  fm-t  that  thv  Pflativf 
iiiiiiilMr  of  owruTJ.  aiiioiii;  llic  nrjrro  runiH-rs  in  tht-  Soiiili  is  n<»\v 
iMore  than  oiif-lialf  as  Kffat  as  tin-  relalivt-  nutnhcr  of  owners 
anioritj  whilo  farrntrs,  makrs  a  \.«  ry  <(iiiiiiiiii<l;il>lc  showintj.  'I'lc 
nf|;ro«'s  »)f  tins  finintry  ^low  own  JO.iMHJ.tXK)  ucn-s  of  laud,  or 
:il.(lt)0  squar*'  miles.  If  all  tlio  land  llu-y  own  wert'  plact-d  in  om; 
IhhIv,  it  W(»nl(l  t((U!il  tlir  art-a  of  tlic  Slatts  of  Vrrinonl,  New 
llanipshirt>,  Massa<-luisotls,  ami   Kluxlf  Island. 

"Thf  Russian  .serfs  were  enianeipated  in  IHOl.  Fifty  years 
.ifter  it  was  found  that  14,(KK),()<K)  of  them  had  accutnulated 
ahtnil  *;")(H),(HH),(KK)  worth  of  pn)|)('rly,  or  about  $:Ui  per  caiiita, 
an  averaK*'  t>f  .S-tH)  per  family.  Fifty  years  after  their  emancipa- 
tion oidy  ahout  .U)  per  eent.  of  the  Russian  peasants  were  able 
lo  read  and  write.  After  fifty  years  of  freedom  liie  l(),(KK),tKK) 
iieproes  in  the  United  States  have  aeeumulated  over  ."ifytKJ.lKW.tKJO 
worth  of  property,  or  about  .STO  per  eapita,  which  is  an  average 
of  tSM  per  family.  After  fifty  years  of  freedom  70  per  cent, 
of  them  Imve  somy  education  in  books." 

In  18tj;}  there  were  3,9(i(),()(X)  slaves  in  the  South,  and  their 
value,  says  Mr.  Work,  was  approximately  two  billion  dollars, 
or  about  SotK)  ea(di.  At  the  present  time  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  South  are  engaKt'd  in  various  gainful  oc<nipations, 
and  their  w^onomic  value,  he  figures,  is  about  .S2,.'>0()  each.  Fifty 
years  ago  very  few  negroes  knew  how  to  do  anything  but  com- 
mon farm  labor,  whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are  hardly 
any  pursuits  followed  by  whites  in  which  there  are  not  some 
negroes : 

"There  are  o\er  TjCCKK)  in  the  professions  -teachers,  preacli- 
ers,  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  editors,  etc.  There  are  some 
HO.OOO  engaged  in  l)usiness  of  various  sorts.  F^ifty  years  ago 
there  were  in  the  South  no  negro  architects,  electricians,  photog- 
raphers, druggists,  pharmacists,  dentists,  physicians,  or  sur- 
geons; no  negro  owners  of  mines,  cotton-mills,  dry-goods  stores, 
insiu^nce  companies,  i)ul)lishing  hou.ses,  or  theaters;  no  whole- 
sale merchants;  no  newspapers  or  editors;  no  undertakers;  no 
real-estate  dealers;  and  no  hospitals  managed  by  negroes.  In 
1913  there  are  negroes  managing  all  the  above  kinds  of  enter- 
prises. They  are  editing  400  newspapers  and  periodicals.  They 
own  KX)  insurance  companies,  300  drug  stores,  and  over  20,000 
grocery  and  other  stores.  There  are  300,(K)0  or  more  negi-oes 
working  in  the  trades  and  in  other  occupations  requiring  skill — 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  masons,  miners,  engi- 
neers, iron-  and  steel-workers,  factory  operators,  printers,  lithog- 
I'aphers,  engravers,  gold-  and  silver-workers,  tool  and  cutlery 
makers,  etc." 

There  are  now  more  than  3,9.50  negroes  in  the  postal  service, 
and  altogether  there  are  22,440  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  fifty  years  more  than 
a  thousand  patents  have  been  granted  to  negroes.  "In  1863," 
says  Air.  Work,  "it  was  not  in  the  imagination  of  the  most 
optimistic  that  within  fifty  years  negi-oes  would  be  making  good 
in  the  field  of  finance."  In  Virginia,  where  in  1888  the  first 
demand  for  a  charter  for  a  negro  bank  was  made,  there  are  now 
twelve.  There  are  sixty-four  in  the  entire  country,  capitalized 
at  about  $1,(300,000  and  doing  a  business  of  about  .120,000,000. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  of  these  is  one  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
which  last  August  had  resources  amounting  to  .$477,000. 

Exceptions  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Work  are  taken  by  the 
Columbia  Stale,  which  thinks  the  census  estimates  are  wide  of 
the  mark,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  ownership  sf  property. 

"We  do  not  for  an  instant  believ*  saj's  Tkc  Stale,  "that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  negro  families  of  the  South  have 
a\erage  wealth  of  $350,  tho  the  exceptions  aggregate  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands."  This  opinion  is  based  largely  upon  the 
belief  that  !'the  property  of  the  negroes  is  appraised  ^\^thout 
regard  to  mortgages  over  it."     And — 

"Supposing  that  the  average  wealth  of  South  Carolina 
negi'oes  is  equal  to  that  of  negroes  of  other  Southern  States, 
and  one  at  all  informed  knows  that  the  statement  that  even  a 
large  proportion  of  the  negro  families  actually  own  property 
worth  .$350  is  absurd.  There  are  well-to-do  negroes,  of  course — 
wc  wish  there  were  more  of  them — but,  relatively,  they  ai-e  few»" 


PUTTING    A   PREMIUM   ON    ARSON 

I.\CK\D1.\I{ISM  in  New  York  City  causes  the  dt^slruction 
of  about  .'iJI,(KHJ,(KK)  worth  of  pro|)erty  a  year— about  one- 
(piarler  of  the  citj's  total  fire  loss — ami  for  this  tremendous 
waste  "the  present  method  of  issuing  fire  insurance  is  directly 
responsible."  Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  Johnson  is  the  author- 
ity for  both  the  figures  and  the  allegation  of  responsibility.  In 
)jis  re|Jort  to  the;  Mayor  Commissioner  Johnson  says  that  "the 
murderous  trade  of  fire-making  is  apparently  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  and  least  risky  occupations  pursued  by  certain  classes 
of  our  population";  and  he  furtluT  states  that  "traveling  bo 
tween  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Philad<lpliia,  Baltimore, 
Paterson,  and  other  cities  are  organized  bands  of  fire-makers 
who  undertake  'jobs'  in  any  of  these  places."  This  state  of 
affairs  exists,  he  says,  because  the  fire-insurance  companies  are 
so  surprizingly  lax  in  their  provisions  against  over-insurance: 

"In  order  to  prove  that  no  previous  inspection  wliatever  is 
made  by  insurance  companies  in  the  matter  of  issuing  poli(;ies 
the  Fire  Department,  during  the  course  of  this  investigation 
into  incendiarism  in  (Jreater  \'ew  York,  obtained  no  less  than 
•S  127,500  worth  of  insurance  in  the  form  of  135  different  fire- 
insurance  policies  on  property  worth  exactlj'  $13.96.  In  issuing 
tliis  large  amount  of  insurance  on  this  diminutive  amount  of 
property,  consisting  of  a  few  trifling  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture, the  companies  made  no  effort  whatever  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  risk  they  assumed  or  the  nature  and  amount  of 
property  on  which  they  issued  insurance." 

In  reply  to  the  insurance  companies'  statement  that  "in  order 
to  collect  insurance,  the  holder  of  a  policy  must  prove  his  loss," 
Mr.  Johnson  retorts  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"For  the  professional  'fire-maker,'  the  'proof  of  lo.ss'  presents 
no  difficulty.  He  knows  where  to  obtain  false  invoices  and 
false  affidavits  which  purport  to  prove  that  goods  were  regu- 
larly purchased.  My  men  have  found  that  in  several  instances 
furniture  has  been  made  to  do  dutj^  at  several  incendiary 
fires 

"In  Europe  incendiarism  does  not  exist,  becau.se  insurance 
policies  can  not  be  obtained  without  previous  inspection  of  the 
property  and  close  inquiry  into  the  character  of  all  applicants." 

Characterizing  Mr.  Johnson's  figures  as  misleading,  the  man- 
ager of  one  fire-instirance  company  calls  attention  through  the 
press  to  the  fact  that  the  $127,500  of  insurance  taken  out  by  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Department  on  $3.96  worth  of  furniture  was 
made  up  of  135  different  policies,  for  sums  ranging  from  .$.500 
to  $1,000,  and  that  all  but  one  of  these  policies  were  probably 
invahd,  because  "the  pohcy  contains  a  condition,  inserted  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  as  a  preventive  against  over- 
insurance  and  fraud,  that  it  shall  be  void  if  the  insured  has  or 
shall  hereafter  make  or  procure  any  other  contract  of  insur- 
ance, whether  valid  or  not,  on  property  covered  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  this  policy."  To  the  suggestion  that  the  companies 
should  inspect  before  issuing  insurance,  this  manager  replies: 

"If  the  small  householder  is  willing  to  pay  from  .50  per  cent, 
to  200  per  cent,  more  premium  in  order  that  this  household  fur- 
niture may  be  inspected  before  it  can  be  insured,  the  plan  is 
possible;  but  let  it  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  such  in- 
spection will  pi'event  arson.  It  is  well  known  that  men  and 
women  contemplating  arson  have  hired  or  borrowed  the  furni- 
ture and  clothing  for  exhibition  to  the  insurance  inspector  only 
to  remove  it  after  the  policy  is  issued  and  before  the  fire." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Fire  Commissioner's  report  the 
New  Y'ork  District  Attorney's  office  has  obtained  a  full  con- 
fession from  a  "firebug"  known  as  "Izzy  Stein,"  serving  a 
twelve-j^ear  term  in  Sing  Sing  for  arson.  As  a  result  of  Stein's 
story,  the  alleged  heads  of  New  Y'^ork's  "Arson  Trust"  have 
been  indicted,  and  it  is  said  that  thirty  arrests  are  likely  to  fol- 
low. Stein,  who  was  wliat  is  technically  known  as  a  "bug"  or 
"mechanic,"  said  that  he  netted  from  $25  to  $75  on  each  fire 
he  started,  and  that  for  thr*ee  and  a  half  years  he  had  averaged 
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IN  NO  DANGER  FROM  INCENDIARIES. 

A  scene  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  during  the  recent  destructive  floods  in  the  Ohio  River  valley.  Many  families,  in  houses  not  so  deeply 
immersed  as  those  in  the  foreground  of  this  picture,  refused  to  desert  their  homes  even  when  the  water  had  driven  them  to  the  upper  stories. 
For  ten  days  they  lived  on  food  brought  to  them  by  the  police  in  boats.  When  a  high  wind  blew  a  force  was  put  to  work  "anchoring"  the 
houses  by  chaining  them  together  in  groups. 


over  $100  a  week.     Summarizing  certain  features  of  his  story 
The  World  says: 

"As  he  revealed  the  methods  practised  by  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates there  were  three  men  who  were  implicated  in  e\ cry  fire. 
The  first  is  the  broker  or  agent.  He  is  the  man  who  finds  the 
person  who  looks  as  tho  he  would  hke  to  make  .some  'easy 
money.'  The  agent  tells  him  how  money  (ran  be  picked  up 
without  danger.  If  the  subject  seems  \\nlling  the  whole  plot  is 
revealed. 

"The  'bug'  is  introduced  to  the  subject  and  immediately 
assumes  control  of  the  house.  He  occasionally  moves  into  the 
same  building  so  that  he  may  be  within  easy  access  of  the  place 
vv'here  he  is  to  do  his  work.  When  a  day  seems  propitious,  the 
family  of  the  subject  is  ad\nsed  to  leave  home. 

"As  told  by  Izzy,  the  firebug  is  carefid  of  human  hfe  so  far 
as  a  man  in  his  profession  can  be.  Izzy  declared  that  the  favor- 
ite place  for  the  firebug  to  work  was  the  clothes  closet.  A  pile  of 
rags  in  the  corner,  a  little  benzine  poured  on,  the  scratch  of  a 
match,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  wait  for  the  fire-engines. 

"It  doesn't  make  much  difference  about  the  amount  of  the 
damage.  The  'Trust's'  adjuster  appears  and  looks  after  the 
proofs  of  loss.  Frequently  the  family  moves  away  to  another 
apartment  and  puts  in  a  bill  for  the  alleged  value  of  their  fiu-- 
niture.  If  the  insurance  company  objects  to  paying,  the  ad- 
juster employed  makes  a  settlement  for  50  or  60  per  cent." 

In  Chicago,  according  to  the  dispatches,  the  same  conditions 
are  found.  Thus  one  Chicago  correspondent  states  that  in- 
surance adjusters  and  fireougs  in  that  city  have  obtained  $500,000 
through  incendiary  fires  dinging  the  past  six  months,  and  he 
makes  State  Attorney  Hoyne  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Chicago  "Arson  Trust"  has  been  operating  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  insm-ance  companies.  In  explanation  of  this  sur- 
prizing assertion,  he  adds:    "Because  of  the  large  number  of 


incendiary  fires  the  insurance  companies  are  enabled  to  charge 
enormous  rates  for  insurance  and  so  increase  their  business." 
But  whether  the  companies  gain  or  lose  by  the  present  methods 
of  issuing  insurance,  the  press  arc  practically  unanimous  in 
insisting  upon  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  "The  com- 
panies are  primarily  to  blame,"  says  the  Charlotte  Observer,  and 
the  Detroit  Fne  Press  reminds  us  that  the  payment  of  in- 
cendiary or  fictitious  losses  in  the  end  falls  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  man  who  insures  "  since  it  is  inevitable  that  they  increase 
the  general  insurance  rates." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  with  the  other  New  York  papers, 
insists  that  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  even  when  we  have 
all  the  present  culprits  in  jail,  and  that  the  real  point  of  attack 
Avill  be  the  conditions  which  breed  incendiarism.  Chief  among  a 
number  of  remedial  changes  proposed  by  Fire  Commissioner 
Johnson  are  the  following: 

"Cancellation  of  policies,  in  suspicious  cases,  at  instance  of 
Fire  Commissioner.  Powers  given  to  Fire  Commissioner  to 
veto  licenses  of  dishonest  brokers,  agents,  and  adjusters. 

"Rigid  inventory  of  stock  in  all  cases  and  notice  of  substan- 
tial decrease  served  on  companies  by  applicant,  under  penaltj' 
of  policy  becoming  void.  Prohibition  of  reduction  of  stock  be- 
low certain  percentage  (say,  25  per  cent.)  without  notification  to 
companies. 

"Rigid  prior  inspection  of  all  property  in  accordance  with 
foreign  system  of  proposal  forms. 

"Insurance  to  be  limited  to  actual  value. 

"Central  Bureau  of  Information  for  use  of  fire-insurance  com- 
panies to  be  established  at  Fire  Headquarters,  in  which  will  be 
kept  on  file,  for  immediate  reference  by  companies,  names  of  all 
parties  having  suspicious  fires.  This  bureau  to  be  used  by  aU 
insurance  companies  before  granting  policies." 
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A   BLOW   AT  TRADE   "BLACKLISTS" 

No  rllAU<iK  is  math-  in  tht»  Oovornment's  suit  ajcaiiist 
(hi-  s(»-<-allt<l  'LuiiilHr  Trust"  that  it  is  to  blaint^ 
lor  th»'  soarititr  pri<r»».  of  linnluT,  altho  somt»  of  our 
wlilors  go  on  to  makt«  vtht*  a<-<'Usation  on  their  own  motion. 
Th.>  ••restraint  of  trad*""  alleKfd  is  tlu<  circulation  of  " official 
lists"  t,'ivi"«  ll»»"  names  of  wholesalers  who  wore  trying  to  do  a 
wholfsalf  and  rt<tail  business  at  the  same  time,  selling  lumber 
to  a  retailer  one  day  and  getting  the  retailer's  customers  away 
from  liiin  the  next.  This  sort  of  trade  set<med  a  little  too  un- 
r«>strained  to  the  Kastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, hence  the  •"olticial  lists"  naming  the  wholesalers  who  were 
competing  with  their  own  retail  customers.  As  in  so  many  trust 
east«.  both  sides  claim  the  victory  in  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
District  Court  sitting  in  New  York,  enjoining  the  retailers  from 
using  the  lists.  This  judgment,  according  to  officials  of  the 
lumber  dealers,  is  a  •'substantial  victory"  for  them  and  only  a 
."technical  victory"  for  the  Government,  for  it  "does  not  dis- 
solve the  Eastern  States  Association  or  any  of  the  State  associa- 
tions" and  "will  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  these 
associations  except  in  so  far  as  the  official  lists  are  concerned." 
But  at  the  Department  of  Justice,  we  learn  from  the  Washington 
correspondents,  this  "technical  victory"  is  considered  "one  of 
the  most  important  accomjjlishments  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law,  because  it  limits  in  large  measure  the  power  and 
privilege  of  the  much-discust  'middleman'  in  commerce."  Or, 
as  we  read  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  decision 
is  construed  in  Washington  "as  meaning  that  the  consumer  of 
lumber,  untrammeled  by  the  retailer,  may  purchase  direct  from 
the  wholesaler  or  maimfacturer,  and  the  latter  may  sell  direct 
to  the  public  without  interference  of  a  combination  of  retailers." 
The  New  York  Sun's  correspondent  thinks  the  decision  "will  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  since  it  brings  out  prominently  the 
application  of  the  Sherman  Law  to  the  use  of  the  blacklist  as  an 
justrumeut  in  the  restraint  of  trade  and  interstate  commerce." 
It  is  admitted  by  the  court  that  the  retailers  'are  not  required 
by  their  associations  to  refrain  from  dealing  with  any  whole- 
saler whose  name  is  in  the  list."    But,  the  court  continues: 

"A  retail  dealer  who  learns  that  some  wholesaler  has  taken  away 
customers  from  any  retail  dealer  will  not  be  hkely  to  deal  with 
him.  lest,  learning  the  names  of  his  own  customers,  the  wholesaler 
inighl  compete  with  him.self  to  get  their  trade.  To  a  greater 
or  h'ss  extent,  therefore,  the  circulation  of  these  official  reports' 
operates  to  prevent  some  wholesalers,  who  otherwise  would 
(Miter  into  competition  with  retailers  in  supplying  customers,  from 
undertaking  so  to  compete.  That  the  reports  are  prepared  and 
circulated  to  accomplish  that  very  object  as  manifest." 

Hence  ihe  conclusion  ' '  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  an 
injunction  against  the  further  circulation  of  these  ''official 
reports.'  " 

This  is  a  decision  that  pleases  those  papers  which,  like  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  looked  upon  the  lumber  dealers'  scheme  as 
involving  "a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  honest  trade,"  which 
."by  fines  and  blacklists  bound  fast  all  who  dealt  \vith  it,  and  by 
rules  of  its  own  making  ruined  all  dealers  who  opposed  it." 
"The  marking  up  of  lumber  prices  has  been  going  on  a  long 
tiitie."  comments  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  "and  every 
retailer  stood  ready  to  boycott  any  sawmill  or  wholesaler 
that  dealt  with  a  consumer  directly."  But  henceforth,  thinks 
The  Age-Herald,  "the  retailers  will  no  doubt  be  verj'  careful  to 
respect  the  decision  of  the  court  and  the  action  of  the  alert  de- 
tectives of  the  Government." 

Not  that  this  settles  the  matter.  The  case  is  to  be  appealed 
to  tibe  Supreme  Cotirt,  and  the  reasons  why  the  lumber  dealers 
have  high  hopes  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  are  clearly  given 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Crary  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal.     He  says: 


"There  was  never  any  intent  to  violate  the  Antitrust 
Law 

"The  opinion  as  handed  down  whittles  the  case  down  to  a 
\ery  narrow  issue,  namely,  whether  a  nimiber  of  dealers  in  any 
trade  have  a  right  to  agree  that  they  will  furnish  to  ea<;h  other 
information  (•on(H'rning  the  conduct  of  other  merdiants  where 
the  elTect  of  su<^h  exchange  of  information  has  the  probable  result 
of  restricting  the  operations  of  the  merchants  about  whom  th(i 
information   is  circulated 

■'Personally  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  this 
ease  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court  they  will  read  into  it  the  rule  of 
rea.son,  and  the  rule  of  reason  and  of  justice  and  common  sense 
is,  that  a  wholesaler  who  sells  a  retailer,  in  any  line  of  liusiness, 
stock,  and  then  loads  up,  oftentimes  surreptitiously,  the  very 
customer  for  whom  the  retailer  bought  this  wholesaler's  stock, 
is  not  doing  business  along  ethical  lines.  ...  In  no  <!ountry 
and  in  no  trade  is  it  recognized  as  good  business  ethics  to  d<j 
these  things  which  these  defendants  have  tried  to  corre<;t,  and 
they  have  done  nothing  that  sane  and  reasonable  business  men 
should  not  do  for  their  own  protection." 

And  in  another  New  York  paper  Mr.  Crary  explains  further: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the  rule  that  an  agreement 
or  practise  complained  of  must  be  in  direct  restraint  of  trade. 
An  agreement  to  procure  information  and  circulate  a  list  is  not 
direct  restraint  of  trade,  whatever  the  effect  of  this  information 
upon  the  persons  receiving  it  maj'  be.  On  these  grounds,  we 
shall  appeal  from  the  decision." 


FILIPINO  FREEDOM  DIMMING 

WHILE  WEIGHT  attaches  to  President  Taft's  pro- 
tests against  the  Jones  Bill  for  Phihppine  independ- 
ence because  of  his  position  and  his  peculiar  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  it  is  the  attitude  of  Democratic  Senators  which 
forces  an  anti-imperialist  daily  Uke  the  New  York  Evening  Pout 
to  aditiit  that  now  "self-government  for  the  i-slands  must  be 
discust  in  terms,  not  of  j-ears,  but  of  generations."  The  next 
House  may  pass  the  Jones  Bill,  but  the  New  York  Tribune's 
Washington  correspondent  discovers  that  enough  Democratic 
Senators  are  opposed  to  the  measure  to  insure  its  defeat.  Mr. 
Taft  thinks  that  the  testimony  of  former  Governors  of  the 
PhiUppines  unfavorable  to  the  early  freeing  of  the  islands  will 
also  seem  conclusive  to  many-  Democrats.  Perhaps  a  like  in- 
fluence will  be  exerted  by  the  report  of  the  Phihppine  Commis- 
sion, just  given  out  by  the  War  Department.  This  document, 
it  is  true,  shows  the  great  strides  toward  civilization  taken  by 
the  Filipinos  under  American  guidance,  but,  according  to  the 
Tribune,  whose  summary  we  quote,  "the  predominant  note  is 
that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  'untamed  men' 
ready  to  interrupt  progress  the  moment  restraint  is  relaxed." 
The  wild  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  provinces  "number  some 
400,000,  and  belong  to  five  sharply  distinct  tribes.  AU  of  them, 
mth  the  exception  of  the  Benguet-Lepante  Igorots,  have  re- 
cently been  head  hunters."  The  FiUpinos  still  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  insanity  and  against  such  diseases  as  leprosy, 
tuberculosis,  and  maUgnant  fevers.  And  The  Tribune  con- 
cludes by  noting  that: 

"Numerous  recommendations  are  made  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission looking  to  a  continuation  of  the  progress  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, all  based  on  the  theory  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  its  strict  supervision  over  the  government  to  develop 
the  people." 

The  retention  of  the  isla'nds  is  one  of  the  few  topics  upon  which 
the  President  feels  Uke  advising  his  successor.  In  a  recent 
New  York  speech  he  reiterated  his  objections  to  the  Jones  Bill, 
and  told  the  Democrats  that  its  passage  would  "make  a  mess 
and  a  muss  that  would  return  to  plague  the  men  responsible 
for  it  for  twenty-five  years."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Phihp- 
pine independence  was  not  a  "paramount"  issue  in  the  last 
campaign  the  President  "can  not  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the 
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ARGUMENTS    FOK    AND    AGAINST    KETAINING    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  islands  contain  many  wild  tribes,  whose  stage  of  chillzation  is  typified  by  the  Negrito  family  on  the  reader's  left,  and  these  are  often  cited 
as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  Filipino  self-government.  Those  who  think  the  Filipinos  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  find  an  equally  striking 
object-lesson  in  the  condition  of  the  civilized  tribes.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows  a  group  of  Ilocanos.  who  helped  with  the  Pliilippine  censas  of  190.3. 


last  election  can  be  construed  into  a  purpose  that  we  are  now 
to  separate  ourselves  from  oiu*  foster-citizens,"  and  he  wonders 
if  we  "realize  that  to-day  more  people  speak  English  in  the 
Philippines  than  Spanish,  and  this  considering  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  had  control  of  the  islands  for  ten  years,  whereas 
the  Spaniards  have  been  there  three  hundred  years.'*These  words 
of  President  Taft  are  a  text  for  long  and  approving  editorial 
comment  in  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  and  Sun.  The  Sun 
notes  especially  the  President's  remark  that  "a  policy  of  separa- 
tion at  this  time  is  a  suicidal  policy,  for  the  benefit  of  none  but 
the  politicians  of  the  islands."  In  The  Sun's  opinion  an  inde- 
pendent government  would  for  many  years  "be  oligarchical, 
not  repubUcan,"  controlled  by  "a  smaU  class  of  natives,  some  of 
them  wealthy  and  others  professional  men  or  born  politicians." 
To  show  how  effectual  the  "Senate  brake"  is  hkely  to  be 
The  Times  and  The  Tribune  both  quote  Senator  O'Gorman  of 
New  York,  whose  intimacy  with  the  President-elect  is  generally 
conceded.     The  Senator  says  in  part: 

"It  would  be  decidedly  impracticable  to  grant  the  Philip- 
pines an  independent  Government  now  or  to  fix  a  definite  time 
when  they  shall  be  left  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  Such  a 
proposition  was  submitted  at  Baltimore  when  the  platform  was 
under  consideration,  and  was  rejected.  How  long  a  time  may 
be  required  to  train  these  Filipinos  in  the  art  of  self-government 
I  do  not  know.  It  may  require  one  or  two  generations  of  train- 
ing  

"At  present  only  a  small  proportion — a  few  hundred  thousand 
out  of  the  population  of  7,000,000 — can  read  and  write.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  until  it  is  done  we  must  defer  fi.x- 
ing  any  exact  time  for  turning  over  to  them  the  difficult  task.  I 
believe  that  we  should  do  this  as  soon  as  possible,  but  the  time 
has  not  yet  arrived." 

The  Democratic  platform  as  finally  adopted  contained  a 
clause  favoring  "an  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  pur- 
pose to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Phihppine  Islands  as 
soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  estabhshed."  While 
Governor  Wilson  is  said  to  have  exprest  approval  of  this  plank, 
the  papers  do  not  find  any  expUcit  statements  from  him  indi- 
cating just  what  he  would  do  in  case  a  measure  hke  the  Jones 
Bill  were  sent  to  him  for  his  signature. 

The  advocates  of  Philippine  independence,  we  must  add, 
are  not  silenced  by  Senators,  any  more  than  they  are  by  Presi- 
dents and  Commissioners,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for 
instance,  replies  to  Mr.  O'Gorman  in  this  wise: 


"We  thus  face  the  classic  argument  of  the  Imperialist.  He 
never  means  to  stay  permanently  in  any  foreign  territory  he 
happens  to  occupy  to  the  discontent  of  its  inhabitants.  He  is 
quite  prepared  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a 
move,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  as  soon  as  he  is  good  and 
ready." 

BRITAIN'S  PROTEST  ANSWERED  .. 

SECRETARY  KNOX'S  4,000-word  reply  to  the  British 
protest  against  the  "free  toll"  provision  of  our  Panama 
Act  is  summed  up  by  the  Washington  correspondents  as 
saying,  in  effect:  "Don't  cry  before  you're  hurt."  The  first 
London  newspaper  comment  declared  it  "not  unskillful,"  but 
"not  con\'incing,"  tho  good  in  that  "the  door  on  arbitration"  is 
not  quite  shut.  Somewhat  similarly  those  representatives  of 
the  American  press  which  advocate  repeal  or  arbitration  of  the 
clause  in  question  find  their  own  opinions  quite  xmchanged  by 
"this  forcible  presentation  of  the  Administration's  side  of  the 
case."  It  is  "no  reply  at  all,"  according  to  the  New  York 
World,  but  "merely  a  sharp  lawj^er's  plea  in  avoidance."  Such 
editors  turn  from  it  to  the  arguments  of  Senator  Root  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  deeming  his  recent  Senate  speech 
almost  the  last  word  in  the  Panama-tolls  discussion.  In  sharp 
contrast  are  the  utterances  of  papers  hke  the  New  York  American, 
which  think  that  the  Knox  answer  "maintains  the  just  conten- 
tion of  our  country,"  and  "should  put  a  final  quietus  upon  the 
Tory  toadyism  and  the  maudlin  peace  advocates  who  have  aided 
England  in  this  captious  and  unfounded  agitation." 

This,  of  course,  is  hardly  diplomatic  language,  and  IMr.  Kno.K 
does  not  allude  to  the  British  protest  in  any  such  manner.  But 
he  does  charge  the  British  Foreign  Office  with  making  an  issue 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  "in  relation 
to  questions  of  fact,  which  have  not  yet  ari.sen,  but  may  possibly 
arise  in  the  future."  As  he  would  "summarize  the  whole  matter": 

"The  British  objections  are,  in  the  first  place,  about  the 
Canal  Act  only,  but  the  Canal  Act  does  not  fix  the  tolls.  They 
ignore  the  President's  proclamation,  fixing  the  tolls,  which  puts  at 
rest  practically  all  of  the  supposititious  injustice  and  inequality 
which  Sir  Edward  Grey  thinks  might  follow  the  administration 
of  the  act,  and  concerning  which  he  expresses  so  many  and  grave 
fears. 

"Moreover,  the  gravamen  of  tlie  complaint  is  not  that  the 
Canal  Act  will  actually  injure  in  its  operation  British  shipping 
or  destroy  rights  claimed  for  such  shipping  under  the  Hay- 
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raiiTifcfote  Tn>aty.  but  that  such  injury  or  destruction  may 
I  ,  l.«.  thf  »«lTt'«.'t  thtTfof ;  iintl,  furlht'r,  ami  niori-  particularly, 

^l^  iiiuunl  (iny  coniplains  that  the  action  of  CouKrcHH  in 
fiiaciuig  the  h'jjislation  uuiltr  discussion  foreshadows  tliat  Con- 
Iffess  or  the  President  may  hepafter  taki-  some  a<-tion  which 
niifjiit  lx<  injurious  to  liriti-'i  sliinpint.^  aiul  destructive  of  its 
riulits  under  th«  treaty. 

•'(  \)iiceniinj?  this  '  '-  Uiiun  iujur\ ,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that,  in  the  al  I  an  allegation  of  actual  or  (-ertainly 

impfnilinn  injury,  there  appears  nothing  upon  which  to  base  a 
sound  com|>laint 

"When,  anti  if,  complaint  is  made  by  (ireat  Britain  that  the 
effect  of  the  act  and  the  |)roclamation  tofjetluT  will  lu-  to  subject 
British  vessels  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  inequality  of  treatment,  or 
to  unjust  an*l  inetiuitable  tolls,  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  the  question  will  then  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  I'nited  States  is  bound  by  that  treaty,  both  to  take 
into  account  and  to  collect  tolls  from  American  vessels,  and  also 
whether  under  the  obligations  of  that  treaty  British  vessels  are 
entitled  to  equality  of  treatment  in  all  respects  with  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  Until  these  objections  rest  upon  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  possibility,  it  is  not  believed 
that  they  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration." 

If,  after  due  examination  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  case,  important  differences  of  opinion  should 
be  found  to  exist  between  the  two  Governments,  continues  Mr. 
Knox,  '"then  a  situation  will  have  arisen  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  (lovernment,  could  with  advantage  be  dealt  with  by 
referring  the  controversy  to  a  Commission  of  Inquirj^  for  ex- 
amination and  report,"  either  under  a  special  agreement  or  under 
the  unratified  arbitration  treaty  of  August  3,  1911 — "if  Great 
Britain  is  prepared  to  join  in  ratifying  that  treaty,  which  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  do." 

Among  other  points  emphasized  in  Secretarj'  Knox's  note  is 
the  Administration's  contention  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  foreign  shipping,  but  that  our  own  coastwise  trade  is 
simply  being  granted  a  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  remission  of  Canal 
tolls. 

But  "there  is  a  higher  law  of  international  relations  than 
that  which  gives  substance  to  Mr.  Knox's  able  note,"  observes 
the  New  York  Sun;  "it  is  the  law  of  good  faith  and  honor." 


And  this  law  it  finds  exixiunded  in  "Senator  Root's  masterly 
speech."  Mr.  Root  boldly  attacks  the  asaertion  that  we  can 
ilo  as  we  like  with  "our  Canal"  on  our  own  property: 

"  \othing  can  Ix?  further  from  the  fact.  It  is  not  our  territory, 
exce|)t  in  tru.st.  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  we  have  long  asserted 
that  the  nations  of  Central  America  had  no  right  to  debar  the 
world  from  its  right  to  pa.ss  acro-ss  the  isthmus.  Upon  that  we 
ba.se  the  justice,  as  stated  in  l^esident  R(x>sevelt'»  me.s.sage,  of 
our  entire  action  on  the  isthnuis  which  resulte<l  in  our  having  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"We  could  not  hav(>  taken  it  for  our  selfish  interest  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  advantages  for  the  United  States  over  other 
nations.  We  secured  that  zone  only  because  civilization  had  a 
right  to  the  pa.s.sage,  and  we  made  ourseh^es  the  mandatorj'  of 
civilization  to  secure  those  rights.  We  cannot  be  false  to  our 
obligations,  Avithout  being  false  to  that  confidence  and  that 
trust  reposed  in  us." 

Since  we  have  announced  that  the  Canal  is  to  be  open  "mi 
equal  terms  to  all,"  a  "decent  respe<;t  for  the  opinions  of  mankind" 
should  keep  us  from  rebating  tolls  to  ships  engaged  in  American 
coastwise  trade.  "Have  we  been  insincere  and  false?"  ask» 
Senator  Root,  in  our  advocacy  of  arbitration,  so  that 

"The  instant  that  an  interest  is  at  stake  we  iM-oposeto  falsify 
every  declaration,  every  promise  by  the  arrogant  insistence  that 
we  alone  can  determine  the  inteFp^retation  oi  this  treaty;  that 
we  will  refuse  to  abide  by  the  treaty. 

"And  is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Is  it  worth  our  while  t& 
remain  in  a  position  to  maintain  which  we  may  be  driven  to 
repudiate  our  principles,  our  professions,  and  our  agreements?" 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  ex-Prea- 
dent  Roosevelt,  while  he  takes  the  Administration's  view  of  the 
tolls  question  as  against  Britain's,  believes  that  under  our  owni 
arbitration  treaty  we  are  bound  in  honor  as  a  nation  to  acquiesce 
in  the  English  request  for  arbitration. 

While  Washington  correspondents  report  that  several  Senators 
have  been  influenced  by  Senator  Root's  speech,  the  prevailing- 
opinion  is  that  nothing  will  be  done,  either  in  the  way  of  amending- 
the  Panama  Act  or  of  preparing  to  arbitrate,  before  March  4. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Way  of  the  transgressor  is  still  hard — on  the  rest  of  us. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Let's  see,  is  it  a  holding  party  taat  Mr.  Munsey  proposes,  or  an  office- 
holding  party? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  Akchbald  may  now  devote  his  entire  attention  to  business  without 
incurring  the  slightest  criticism. — Newark  News. 

Mr.  Munsey  now  characterizes  his  political  holding  company   as  a 
•whale  of  an  idea."    Trouble 
is,  his  Jonah  refuses  to  get  in- 
side.— New  York  Herald. 

"VViTH  all  due  respect  to  the 
Progressive  party,  we  want  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Republicans  carried 
France. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Lumber  and  meat  may  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  says  a 
Washington  dispatch.  This 
ought  to  make  table-board 
•cheaper,  eh,  what? — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

The  express  companies  are 
.praising  the  parcel-post  so 
iifghly  that  wesha'n't  be  sur- 
prized to  hear  that  they  are 
■sending  aU  their  packages  that 
way. —  Washington  Post. 

The  low  price  for  a  Stock 
Exchange  seat  was  reached 
•last  week.  Things  are  so  bad 
•with  the  brokers  that  tliere  is  a 
imovement  in  New  York 
to  revive  racing.  —  Boston 
Advertiser. 


Are  those  teeth  in  Governor  Wilsan's;  trust  biUs  wisdom  teeth? — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Under  the  parcel-post  system  should  not  the  dead-tetter  office  be- 
equipped  with  cold  storage  facilities? — Chicago  News. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  MeUen  will  give  up  all  his  steamship  and  steam- 
boat lines — will  cease  to  be  a  water-Mellen.  as  it  were. — New  York  Press. 

The  Automobile  Club  is  trying  to  think  up  some  way  to  combat  the- 

high  cost  of  gasoMne.  Why 
not  get  the  Supreme  Court 
to  undissolve  .John  D.? — 
Washington  Post. 


"  MERCY  me!     seems  AS  IF  1  COULDN'T  WAIT  ANOTHER  MINUTE." 

— ^Kemble  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


J.  P.  MoRG.\N  has  sailed  for 
Egj-pt.  After  the  experience- 
he  had  with  the  Pujo  Cona- 
mittee  he  may  want  to  take  a 
few  lessons  from  the  Sphinx. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Democrats  are  said  to  be 
in  favor  of  Senator  Gore's  plan 
to  increase  the  Supreme  Court 
from  nine  members  to  eleven, 
as  every  httle  job  added  to 
what  they've  got  makes  just 
a  little  bit  more. —  Washington 
Post. 

Governor  Wilson  says  he 
will  get  nine  hours  of  sleep  in 
the  White  House  or  know  the 
reason  why.  There  being  435 
representatives  and  96  sena- 
tors, the  office-seekers  will  in- 
crease the  total  to  10,000,531 
reasons  why.  —  Washington 
Post. 
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THE    PRESIDENTS   OF   FRANCE. 


POINCARfi  (1913-      ) 


THE   NEW   FRENCH  PRESIDENT 


RAYMOND  POINCARE,  the  newly  elected  President  of 
the  Freneli  RepubUc,  is  regarded  as  the  choice  not  only 
of  the  college  of  electors,  made  up  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber,  and  known  as  the  National  Assembly,  an  old  revolu- 
tionary title,  but  also  of  the  whole  people.  He  is  to  be  the  greatest 
president  since  Oambetta.  His  versatihty  as  an  author  and  art 
connoisseur  places  him  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen, 
and  his  clearsightedness  as  a  minister,  w-e  read  in  the  Paris  press, 
is*  only  equalled  bj-  the  fearless  energy  with  which  he  carries 
out  his  views.  That  Poincare  had  well  earned  his  reputation 
as  President  of  th,?  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
proved  \t\  his  strength  and  adroitness  in  managing  the  foreign 
policy  of  France.  The  difficult  problem  of  Morocco  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  solution  chiefly  to  his  temper  and  firmness.  His 
devotion  to  the  public  service  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
abandoned  a  lucrative  practise  at  the  bar  for  public  life,  and 
it  was  with  cordial  approbation  that  the  press  received  his 
acceptance  of  the  highest  office  in  the  Republic  with  the  following 
words : 

"  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  National  Assembly.  I  shall  easily  forget  the  struggles 
and  recriminations  of  the  election  contest.  You  may  be  assured 
that  I  shall  study  in  all  things  and  at  all  times  to  be  an  impartial 
administrator." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  French  presidential 
election  was  the  fact  that  the  only  two  candidates  who  did  not 
retire  in  the  course  of  the  ballotings,  Mr.  Poincare  and  Mr.  Ribot, 
were  on  the  same  side  in  politics.  They  were  both  Republicans, 
that  is,  Conservatives  as  regards  the  form  of  government  which 
Gambetta  represented.      They   were   neither   Socialist-Radical 


nor  Radical-Socialist.  So  well  did  their  ideas  agre^  that  before 
the  election  thej-  met  and  exchanged  political  views  with  the 
utmost  accord.  This  conduct  on  their  part,  so  different  from  the 
behavior  of  presidential  candidates  here,  becomes  an  object  of 
light  persiflage  in  the  columns  of  the  Humanite  (Paris),  the 
Socialist  organ  of  Mr.  Jaures,  in  which  we  read: 

"We  know  that  Mr.  Poincare  honored  Mr.  Ribot  with  a  visit 
which  the  latter  courteously  returned.  We  know  that  the3' 
arranged  between  them,  in  a  perfectly  amicable  spirit,  the 
foreign  and  domestic  poliej-  to  be  followed  under  the  incoming 
President,  and  the  judgment  each  one  decided  upon  pointed 
to  an  unanimit.y  perfectly  touching.  All  was  quite  perfect, 
but  then,  if  thej'  shared  so  close  a  unison  in  opinion,  why  did  not 
one  of  them  efface  himself  in  favor  of  the  other?  Was  it  from 
the  motive  of  personal  ambition?  Fie  upon  you,  so  vile  a  motive 
would  be  quite  unworthy  of  such  noble  souls!  Or  must  we 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  official  notice  which  w^e  have  all  read, 
their  harmony  was  neither  so  complete  nor  so  cordial  as  people 
suppose?  In  this  case  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  points  were  on  which  they  differed  and  took  opposing  views. 
The  electors,  who  in  this  instance  were  Senators  and  Deputies, 
might  derive  profit  from  learning  the  truth  about  it,  and  the 
country,  which  remains,  in  spite  of  all,  the  supreme  arbiter, 
would  then  have  felt  more  sure  of  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
to  be  led.  But  no,  we  must  give  it  up.  Each  of  the  oracular 
ones  laj'  low  and  held  his  tongue." 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  King  of  England  reigns,  but  does 
not  rule,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  rules  but  does 
not  reign,  that  a  French  President  neither  rules  nor  reigns. 
The  interest  generally  taken  in  the  recent  French  election  shows, 
saj-s  the  London  Saturday  Review,  that  the  French  people  are 
not  content  with  this  state  of  things,  and  have,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  National  Assemblj-,  put  at  the  head  of 
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the  State  a  strong  man  able  to  employ  the  tfr^at  prerogativeb 
with  which  be  \b  entrusted,  and  we  roatl: 


n  himstif  to  bn  a  morn  timo-serv- 
iu  have  h»l(l  oflieo  for  stnen  years. 


"M.  •  ^  .  .  .  \ 

er  whosf  <Mi>  fclory  it  w.:. 

"The  situation  has  now  dianged,  and  it  is  no  longer  to  the 

of  France  that  ti  nnlu-ad  sliould  occupy  what 

t...^..     Lu  hv  a  great  and  Ii-  '■■  jiosition.     Tliere  is  a  stronjf 

opinion   throughout  the  country   that   the  President  ought   to 


have  equalled."  Mr.  Calinette  especially  emphasizes  the  v^w 
that  the  foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  Franco  will  now  retain 
the  high  standard  of  success  of  which  patriotic  Frenclimen  have 
felt  so  proud. — Translations  made  for  Thk  Litehauy  Digest. 


NAZIM   PASHA. 

Ex-War-Mlnister  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
Army,  who  was  shot  dead  in  the  disturbances  preceding  the  fall 
of  the  Cabinet  in  Constantinople  on  January  23.  Kiamil  Pasha's 
Cabinet  were  ready  to  give  up  Adrianople  to  obtain  peace;  the 
new  Cabinet,  under  Shefltet  Pasha,  declare  they  will  "Iceep  Adrian- 
ople at  all  costs,"  and  "save  the  national  honor  or  perish  in  the 
attempt." 


become  a  real  factor  in  the  government  of  his  native  land.  The 
Constitution  confers  upon  him  powers  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  may  ask  Parliament  to  consider  for  the  second  time  a  bill 
■which  he  regards  as  of  vital  importance  to  France.  He  can 
exercise  great  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Chambei- 
through  a  presidential  message,  which  becomes  all  the  more 
weighty  from  the  rare  use  of  this  prerogative.  Through  his 
personal  and  direct  communications  with  kings,  presidents, 
and  foreign  statesmen  he  can  smooth  the  course  of  foreign 
affairs. 

"It  is  therefore  essential  that  at  this  most  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  France,  of  the  Near  East,  and  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  a  man  who  can  speak  and  act  with  the  authority  of  a 
distinguished  past  and  with  great  experience  should  occupy 
the  highest  office  of  the  state.  PubUc  opinion  in  France  is 
gradually  appreciating  the  necessities  of  the  situation  and  realizes 
how  serious  are  the  dangers  ahead.  It  has  been  dormant  for 
many  years,  but  energy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  is  now  the 
fashion.  ^len  are  forgetting  their  past  political  differences  in 
face  of  the  common  danger.  They  are  merging  them  in  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  they  realize  that  the  word 
'  country '  must  assert  predominance  in  French  public  life  which 
it  has  lost  for  many  a  long  year. 

"The  Executive  can  not  remain  a  stranger  to  this  great 
change  in  public  sentiment.  None  of  the  resources  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  neglected,  and  the  genuine  importance  of  the 
presidential  office  must  be  accentuated  at  all  costs." 

This  British  writer  styles  Poincare,  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, "the  strongest  Prime  Minister  in  Europe,"  and  such  appears 
also  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Paris  press.  "It  seems," 
says  the  Matin,  "that  democracy,  if  often  forgetful,  has  found  its 
memory,"  and  Mr.  Calmette,  editor  of  the  Figaro,  exclaims  in 
glowing  terms  of  eulogy  that  "another  era  wall  begin  with  him. 
He  vd]\  preside  over  the  difficult  destinies  of  our  country  with 
an  authority  and  experience  which  none  save  Mr.  Ribot  could 


THE    BULGARO-RUMANIAN   TIFF 

IX  THE  NEW  SITUATION  created  by  the  death  of 
Xazim  Pasha,  the  fall  of  Kiamil  Pasha's  Cabinet,  and  the 
rise  of  the  war  party  to  power  in  Constantinople  under 
Shefkf.'t  Pasha,  the  attitude  of  Rumania  may  play  an  important 
part.  Rumania  has  kept  very  quiet  during  the  Balkan  War, 
but  recently  is  said  to  be  arming  and  mobilizing.  Her  people  are 
in  part  descendants  of  those  hardy  Dacians  conquered  bj'  Trajan 
— men  of  steel  and  blood  on  whom  the  Colosseum  drew  for  its 
fiercest  and  most  reckless  gladiators — and  in  part  descend- 
ants of  the  Roman  legions  stationed  in  that  region  to  repel 
the  Asiatics.  They  claim  purer  Roman  blood  than  runs  to-day 
in  Rome  itself.  King  Charles  of  Rumania  is  of  the  haughty 
Hohenzollern  stock,  bold  and  energetic  as  WilUam  of  Ger- 
many, and  as  plausible  in  diplomacy.  His  kingdom  desires 
an  extension  of  her  southern  frontier  to  take  in  a  slice  of  Bulgaria, 
including  Silistria,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  13,000  inhabitants 
which  figured  in  the  Crimean  War  and  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
conflicts.  It  is  said  in  some  of  the  European  press  that  Bulgaria 
agreed  to  yield  this  territory'  to  Rumania,  in  case  the  Allies  were 
%ictorious,  as  the  price  of  Rumania's  non-interference  on  the 
side  of  Turkey,  and  of  coiu-se  if  Rumania  had  sided  wth  Tiu-key, 
the  result  of  the  war  might  have  been  vastly  different.  One 
of  the  Rumanian  ministers  is  stated  to  have  remarked  that  it 
would  require  another  Berlin  Congress,  such  as  settled  the 
Eastern  question  in  1878,  to  adjust  the  present  complicated 
difficulty  which  has  existed  for  forty  years  and  only  at  the 
present  crisis  has  come  to  a  head. 

Separated  from  Bulgaria  by  the  Danube  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Dobrudja,  Rumania  has  lain  low  in  strict  neutrality  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Occupying  a  critical  position  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  its  seven  million  inhabitants  have  often 
seen  the  devastation  of  the  battle-field  and  have  been  freed  from 
the  domination  of  the  Turk  for  only  half  a  century.  "Traces 
of  the  Ottoman  sway  still  remain,"  declares  Pierre  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  writing  in  the  Paris  Economiste,  "but  fifty  years  of 
independence  have  sufficed  to  show  what  a  country  freed  after 


A    FUNERAL    WITH    ONLY    ONE    MCIKNER. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

SO  long  a  period  of  bad  government  can  make  of  itself,"  for 
Rumania  is  rich,  tranquil,  and  prosperous.  But  it  is  at  present 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  London  Morning  Post  reports 
the  saying  of  a  leading  statesman  of  Bucharest  that  "the  sword 
is  half  drawn  from  the  sheath."  It  is  rumored  in  Berlin  that 
Turkey's  stubbornness  during  the  London  conference  has  beea 
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based  on  fhe  hope  tliat  Bulgaria  will  In-coinc  involved  in  a  war 
with  Rumania,  but  according  to  the  Paris  Soldi,  diplomatic 
circles  in  London  think  that  the  Powers  will  not  permit  Bulgaria 
to  precipitate  a  European  war  because  of  "a  frontier  question 
which  has  only  arisen  within  the  past  forty  years." 

Rumania  is  in  dead  earnest,  however,  and  has  boon  waiting 
for  this  very  moment,  when  she  has  Bulgaria  on  the  hip,  to 
repay  herself  for  all  the  care  and  expense  which  she  lavished 


THE    REGIOX    IN    DISPUTE. 
The  strip  in  black,  now  part  of  Bulgaria .  is  claimed  by  Rumania. 

on  the  Kutzo-VIachs,  or  Rumanians  expatriated  in  Macedonia, 
declares  the  Vossische  Zeilung  (Berlin),  in  which  we  read: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  Rumania  has  been  waiting  her  oppor- 
tunity for  forty  years  and  is  now  resolved  to  square  accounts  with 
Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  anxious 
to  shelve  the  question.  All  the  immense  financial  sacrifices,  all 
the  political  trouble  which  it  has  been  Rumania's  burden  to 
bear  for  the  Kutzo-Vlachs  in  Macedonia  would  be  in  vain 
unless  to  be  counted  as  so  much  profitable  capital.  It  is  with 
these  objects  in  view  that  Mr.  Misa,  the  Rumanian  Minister 
in  London,  was  transferred  from  Constantinople  to  the  English 
capital,  and  Mr.  Taka  Jonesco,  the  Rumanian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  dispatched  to  London  to  confer  -with  him.  What 
they  are  demanding  from  Bulgaria  is  a  strip  of  land  extending 
from  Oltenitza  to  CaHacra  on  the  Black  Sea  in  return  for  the 
sacrifices  made  by  Rumania  on  behalf  of  the  Kutzo-Vlachs. 
As  long  as  Dr.  Daneff,  the  chief  Bulgarian  delegate  to  the  con- 
ference, tries  to  evade  this  issue,  the  arming  and  mobihzation  of 
Rumania's  army,  often  denied,  but  actually  in  full  activity, 
will  be  pushed  to  completion." 

The  London  Times  says,  however,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  statesmen  was  merely  intended  "to 
pave  the  way  for  a  settlement  of  Rumania's  claim  to  a  terri- 
torial reward  for  having  abstained  from  taking  part  against 
Bulgaria  in  the  war,"  and  this  idea  crops  out  in  the  Londou 
Morning  Post's  account  of  the  matter.  In  this  journal  Mr 
Jonesco  is  reported  as  saying  of  his  interview  with  Dr.  Daneff: 

"  'Rumania  is  deeplj-  inj;erested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  the  Conference  is  considering.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
there  are  400,000  Rumanians — to  put  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
estimate— besides  200,000  in  Ser-via  and  100,000  in  Bulgaria. 
Where  the  future  of  so  many  of  our  compatriots  is  concerned 
Rumania  must  be  deeply  interested,  if  only  for  racial  reasons.' 


"Hut  liumania  has  other  and  not  Usti  important  interests 
resulting  from  the  territorial  readjustment  of  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Turkey.  M.  Jonesco  would  not  say  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  report  that  there  has  existed  an 
understanding,  explicit  or  implied,  between  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  for  some  considerable  time  past  whi<h  contemplated 
a  substantial  cession  of  Bulgarian  territory  to  Rumania  in  the 
event  of  the  war  resulting  favorably  to  the  Balkan  Allies.  But 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  territorial  question  Rumania's  interests  must 
be  adequately  safeguarded." 

The  Bulgarians  rather  deride  Rumania's  claims,  and  we  read 
in  the  Figaro  (Paris)  that  "public  opinion  in  Sofia  considers 
inconceivable  and  absurd  the  claims  of  Rumania,  whose  conduct 
during  the  war  by  no  means  justifies  such  pretensions."  Mean- 
while, as  we  find  stated  in  the  same  important  organ,  "pessi- 
mistic rumors  are  afloat  in  the  Bulgarian  capital."  "Rumania 
continues  to  arm  for  war,  she  has  pairchased,  we  are  ,told,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  military  cloaks,  and  two  hundred  thousand  com- 
plete militar3-  equipments,  and  in  spite  of  official  denials  has  par- 
tially mobilized."  The  same  paper  declares  that  the  Bulgarian 
and  Rumanian  negotiations  have  come  to  a  deadlock.  "Bulgaria 
would  consent  to  a  slight  rectification  of  the  frontier  line  from 
Silistria  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  Rumania  demands  the  cession 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja."  Moreover,  "it  is  believed 
by  many  diplomats  that  the  attitude  of  Rumania  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  tactics  of  the  Porte."  "A  Rumanian 
attack  on  Bulgaria  would,  of  course,  revive  hostilities  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  latter,  compelled  to  face  round 
from  south  to  north,  might  possibly  suffer  repulses  which  would 
totally  change  all  the  results  to  her  of  the  war.  Not  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  would  be  pleased  with  such  an  anticlimax." 

The  French  consul-general  in  Rumania  is  quoted  in  the  Paris 
Matin  as  saying  that  "the  crisis  through  which  Europe  has  been 
passing  has  been  acutely  felt  in  Rumania.  While,  moreover, 
the  country  has  remained  neutral,  its  tranquility-  was  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  army  was  ready."  After  an  interview  with 
King  Charles  of  Rumania  the  consul-general  was  enabled  to 
declare  that  "the  sovereign's  intentions  were  completely  pacific. 
He  had  been  unwilling  to  mobilize  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of 
those  who  desired  him  to  do  so  as  they  had  advised  that  Rumania 
should  join  in  the  Balkan  struggle.  Rumania  has  aright  to  com- 
pensation, and  the  King  thinks  the  demands  made  on  Bulgaria 
are  very  modest,  for  his  Government  wishes  to  act  like  a  good 
neighbor."  More  decided  is  the  information  which  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  has  received  from  its  Bucharest  correspondent 


XOBODY   LISTENING   NOW. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


to  the  effect  that  "Rumania  desires  to  occupy  a  strong  strategic 
point  in  Bulgaria,"  and  if  this  is  not  granted,  "Rumanian  troops 
will  march  to  annex  it." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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JAPANESE   CURBING    MILITARISM 

A  SUDDEN  AWAKKNINCi  t..  th»-  p.  lil  nt  th..  Samurai 
crtize  fur  niilituri'^iu  has  ocourred  in  Japan.  Il  luaiii- 
'-  fested  itself  shurply  'in  iho  i-lasli  betwei-u  I'lviiiiir 
Sniimji  ami  his  War  MiiHstt-r,  who  proposed  to  install  tvvci  in«\v 
nrinv  cli\i>ioiis  in  Kon-u.  Th»<  Saionji  cattitu't  ft-U,  and  I'rinc'i- 
Kat^nra    lias    lu'cii    tnadt<    PnrniiT,    hut    tlu'   issue   remains  and 

will  have  to  he  t'ouyhl 
out.  The  njilitary  easte 
is  a  |)o\ver  in  Japan,  and 
their  victory  or  defeat 
on  this  question  may 
aft'eet  the  charaeler  of 
the  country's  fnture  in 
no  small  decree.  How 
strongly  popular  senti- 
ment is  against  the  mil- 
itarist clique  may  be 
gathered  from  the  com- 
ments of  such  infiuential 
journals  as  the  Tokj-o 
Xippon,  the  Tokyo 
Asahi,  the  Osaka  Main- 
ichi,  and  the  Tokyo 
Nichi-nichi.  "  In  the 
eyes  of  the  militarist," 
the  A'ichi-nichi  bitterly' 
complains,  "the  Army 
is  e\  erything,  the  State 
is  nothing."  And  it  ex- 
claims in  desperate  tone, 
"Wo  to  a  nation  which 
is  burdened  with  such 
irresponsible,  reckless 
soldiers!"  The  AHppon, 
in  a  passionate  appeal  to 
the  people,  sounds  a  bugle  call  for  a  general  war  against  the 
militarist,  and  attacks  the  Elder  Statesmen,  who  not  only  failed 
to  endorse  the  stand  of  Premier  Saionji,  but  have  thrown  their  in- 
fluence on  the  militarist  side  of  the  scale.  "The  Cabinet  has  gone 
down  in  the  whirlpool  of  the.  great  political  struggle,"  says  the 
Nippon,  "but  never  let  the  soldiers  and  the  Elder  Statesmen  think 
that  the  people  will  acquiesce  in  their  arbitrary  measures!"  To 
the  Tokyo  Yorodzu  the  present  political  situation  in  Japan  ap- 
pears to  be  most  anomalous.  ."In  a  real  constitutional  country, 
all  that  a  Premier  in  Marquis  Saionji's  position  has  to  do  would 
be  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  public,  dismiss  the  War 
Minister  who  does  not  agree  with  his  administrative  policy,  and 
proceed  to  execute  Jhis  fixt  program,  with  the  appro\  al  of  the 
legislature."  The  Osaka  Asahi,  as  well  as  the  Nippon  Oi/obi 
Nipponji  (.Japan  and  the  Japanese),  an  influential  Tokyo  weekly, 
also  regrets  that  the  Saionji  ministry  did  not  adopt  a  bolder 
course  and  revise  the  law  so  as  to  make  civilians  eligible  to  the 
war  and  navy  portfolios.  Yet  no  editor  seems  inclined  to  censure 
Marquis  Saionji  for  lack  of  courage,  for  it  appears  to  e\ery  one 
that  the  resigned  Premier  did  everything  in  his  power  to  check 
the  influence  of  the  militarist. 

One  of  the  powerful  arguments  advanced  by  the  ad^•ocates 
of  military  expansion  is  that  the  protection  of  Japan's  special 
interests  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  requires  a  larger  army. 
This  assertion  the  Jiji  meets  with  the  following  criticism: 

"Ourinterest  in  those  regions,  with  the  exception  of  the  leased 
territory,  is  only  commercial.  We  have  no  territorial  ambition 
in  that  quarter,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  ^\^th  preventing 
other  Powers  from  encroaching  upon  this  already  acquired 
interest  of  ours.  For'this  negative  piu"pose  our  existing  military 
force  is  more  than  sufficient.     INIoreover,  om*  position  on  the 
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coulineiil  no  longer  conflicts  with  that  of  Russia,  for  the  Mus- 
<'o\ile  Empire  has  tacitly  recognized  it  and  i.s  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  us.  Obviously  it  is  an  unwise  policy  to  occasion 
suspici(jn  and  misgivings  on  the  part  of  Itussia  b^-  creating 
new  iiriiiy  divisions  in  Korea." 

The  Tokyo  llochi  echoes  this  sentiment  when  il  says: 

"We  are  past  the  age  of  armed  conflict  and  are  entering  upon 
a  i>eriod  of  e('onomic  war.  Whatever  struggle  we  ma\'  have 
to  face  in  the  future  will  be,  an<l  should  be,  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce and  trade.  With  this  change  of  ties  the  power  of  the 
militarist  must  necessarily  decline.  The  man  with  the  saber  has 
had  his  glorious  day,  but  the  opening  of  the  new  era  must 
inevitably  result  in  the  waning  of  his  star.  The  Elder  Statesmen 
like  Prince  Yamagata  seem  to  be  worrying  over  this  new  tend- 
ency, but  the  tide  of  democracy  can  not  be  stemmed." 

The  Osaka  Asahi  and  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  afiford  us  some- 
thing of  an  inside  view  of  the  present  political  struggle  in  Japan. 
Ever  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime,  we  are  told, 
there  have  been  two  .powerful  rival  clans.  The  Cho-shu  clan 
has  entrenched  itself  in  the  Army,  while  the  Sas-shu  elan  has 
established  its  power  in  the  Navy.  Each  has  been  eager  to  main- 
tain a  preponderating  position  in  i)olitics,  and  each  has  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  outrival  the  other.  The  present  de- 
mand of  the  Minister  of  War  for  a  larger  Army  is,  the  two 
journals  beUeve,  nothing  but  tlie  scheme  of  the  Cho-shu  clan 
to  outdo  the  influence  of  the  Sas-shu  clan.  The  Nichi-nichi 
proceeds : 

"The  Saionji  Cabinet  could  not  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
militarist,  but  the  people  nmst  prepare  themselves  for  the  great 
political  combat  which  is  fast  approaching.  We  must  win  the 
battle  at  any  cost,  else  our  constitutional  principle  will  be  in 
jeopardy.    The  act  of  the  militarist  in  driving  a  popular  ministry 


TIME    TO    END    IT. 

The  people  wear  rags  to  deck  the  soldier  out  in  a  da:?zling  uniform. 

— Toliyo  Puck. 

out  of  power  is  a  downright  act  of  robbery.  But  the  militarist 
v.i\l  soon  learn  that  such  an  outrage  can  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
unchallenged  under  a  constitutional  government." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AMERICA  LAGGING  BEHIND   IN  AERO-SCHOOLS 


THE  EDITOR  of  Flying  (New  York)  has  been  addressing 
letters  to  educational  institutions  all  over  the  United 
States,  to  ascertain  the  chances  of  adequate  instruction 
in  the  science  of  aeronautics,  such  as  is  now  given  in  many 
foreign  technical  schools  and  universities.  The  result  he  reports 
to  be  "astonishing"  and  to  "disclose  a  curious  inal)ility  to 
estimate  correctly  the  needs  of  the  time, 
or  to  perceive  the  existence  and  whereabouts 
of  opportunity."  American  institutions,  he 
complains,  "do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a 
new  world  movement  is  afoot  which  is  mak- 
ing an  imperative  demand  for  trained  minds; 
nor  that  that  demand  holds  open  the  door 
of  boundless  opportunity  for  great  numbers 
of  young  men  who  look  to  them  for  guid- 
ance into  profitable  and  not  overcrowded 
professional  paths."  A  considerable  number 
of  the  replies  are  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  editorial.  Some  are  curt,  for  instance, 
that  of  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  who 
says  simply: 

"  Dear  Sir. — The  science  of  aeronautics  as 
such  is  not  a  part  of  our  curriculum,  nor  is 
there  any  present  plan  for  making  it  so. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"A.  Lawrence  Lowell." 

Letters  of  equal  brevity  and  similar  im- 
port came  from  the  universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, California,  and  others.  President 
Hadley  of  Yale  is  somewhat  more  polite 
and  gives  the  aviators  a  little  more  en- 
couragement, closing  with  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  word  of  good  advice.    He  saj^s : 


"I  regret  that  Yale  University  is  not  as  yet 
adequately  equipped  for  the  teaching  of 
aerodynamics  or  for  inteUigent  conducting 
of  experiments  in  aviation.  We  have  an 
excellent  laboratory  of  general  physics,  but  we  liave  not  the 
special  instruments  or  special  endowment  for  experiments  which 
will  directlj-  bear  on  the  problem  of  safe  aerial  navigation.  Xor 
have  we  at  the  moment  disposable  funds  that  would  allow  us 
to  do  this  work  on  the  scale  on  which  it  ought  to  be  done.  Our 
men  recognize  the  scientific  importance  of  these  problems,  and 
are  gi\dng  the  students  the  preliminary  training  in  general  dynam- 
ics that  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  them.  If  the  necessary 
money  can  be  found  we  shall  be  glad  to  undertake  special  ex- 
periments in  our  laboratories  and  provide  special  courses  of  in- 
struction for  students,  particularly  graduate  students,  who  are 
fitted  to  profit  by  them. 

"If  I  may  add  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  general  problem  of 
preparation  for  scientific  aviation,  it  is  this:  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
ject will  be  taken  up  by  one,  or  at  most  by  two  or  three,  American 
universities  on  a  large  scale,  rather  than  by  a  great  number  of 
them  on  a  small  scale.  The  establishment  of  adequately  equipped 
special  courses  in  this  group  of  subjects  is  highly  desirable.  The 
multiplication  of  such  courses,  most  of  them  without  adequate 
equipment  of  men  and  apparatus,  would  be  undesirable." 

Several  institutions  report  that  they  already  recognize  the 
new  science  and  give  courses  connected  in  some  way  with  it. 
Such  are  the  Massachiisetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  L'ni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Cornell 
reports  that  it  planned  an  extensive  course  in  "aerial  engineer- 
ing" two  years  ago,  but  gave  it  up  on  account  of  expense  and 
the  small  number  of  prospective  students.  Institutions  such  as 
S>Tacuse  University,  Oberlin,  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
having  no  engineering  schools,  regard  the  proposed  instruction 
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astonishing  indifference  to  aviation 
in  our  educational   institutions. 


as  out  of  their  line.  And  New  York  University  regards  aero- 
nautics as  not  yet  on  an  assured  scientific  basis.  Nowhere  is  there 
evident  an  immediate  intention  to  give  adequate  instruction 
in  tliis  subject,  in  which  America  won  the  first  laurels.  Mean- 
while instruction  in  aeronautics  is  given  in  .several  places  abroad, 
the  best-known  course  of  study  being  under  Professor  Prandtl 
at  the  University  of  GfUtingen.  Mr.  Basil 
Zaharon,  a  wealthy  Oreok  residing  in  Paris, 
has  endowed  a  chair  of  aeronautics  at  the 
Sorbonne  with  a  fund  of  .S140,(K)().  The  edi- 
tor of  Flying  quotes  the  following  from  an 
address  made  by  the  late  Prof.  A.  Law- 
rence Rotch,  just  before  his  death: 

"Our  (lovi'rnmeut  maintains  no  aero- 
dynamic laboratory,  and  few  of  our  technical 
schools  or  colleges  possess  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  whil(>  none  offer  regular  instruction, 
tho  some  investigations  have  been  made  by 
advanced  students.  It  appears  hkely  that 
the  demand  for  collegiate  instruction  from 
>  oung  men  wishing  to  enter  aerial  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession  will  soon  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  courses  of  study  based 
on  the  European  curriculum,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  which  a  degree  or  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency shall  be  given,  ranking  with  that 
conferred  in  other  professional  courses.  It 
seems  to  the  WTiter  that  aerial  engineering  can 
best  be  taught  in  institutions  that  now  possess 
departments  of  mechanical  engineering  and 
naval  architecture,  for  the  preliminary  train- 
ing would  be  the  same  as  that  now  given  in 
these  studies,  and  the  specialization  would 
consist  in  the  substitution  of  air  for  water  as 
the  navigable  medium." 


The  editor  concludes: 


"To  one  who  sees  that  the  aerial  move- 
ment^awaits  but  the  appearance 'of  technic- 
ally trained  and  active  men  to  make  of  it 
quickly  a  great  daily  aid  in  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  world, 
this  apathy  is  Uttle  less  than  astounding.  And  its  tragic  aspect 
is  no  less,  when  one  views  the  huge  overproduction  of  technical 
men  which  these  same  institutions  annually  pour  into  the  old 
and  crowded  channels  of  professional  life.  With  not  a  single 
aerotechnical  laboratory  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  even  one 
educational  establishment  prepared,  or  preparing,  to  turn  out 
an  aerotechnical  engineer  capable  of  holding  up  his  head  in  the 
presence  of  a  trained  European,  America  occupies  in  very  deed 
a  shameful  position." 

ROASTED  TELEPHONE — A  novel  method  of  increasing  the 
sound  in  a  telephone  by  heating  the  transmitter  is  described  in 
the  Elcktrotcchnische  Zeitschrift  (Berlin).  It  is  claimed  that  sur- 
prizing results  can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  JMr.  Petersen,  a 
Danish  engineer,  who  is  said  to  be  the  originator  of  the  plan, 
appUes  heat  to  the  microphone  transmitter  so  that  the.nir 
becomes  rarefied  and  consequently  has  a  different  action  on  the 
microphone,  as  he  claims,  and  speech  is  much  louder  than  before. 
Says  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  January): 

"Professor  Hannover,  of  the  Danish  State  experimental  estab- 
lishment, took  up  the  matter  and  made  a  number  of  researches 
showing  that  the  effect  is  well  marked.  Then  the  apparatus 
was  tested  on  a  telephone  line  between  Nykobing  and  Copen- 
hagen, and  speech  was  so  loud  at  the  receiving  end  that  it  could 
still  be  heard  when  the  receiver  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the 
persons  stood  off  at  some  distance.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
idea  is  not  a  new  one,  as  a  heated  microphone  Avas  used  before 
this  bj-  the  Paris  telegraph  engineer,  Germain,  with  good  results." 
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CATHEDRALS  AND  SUBWAYS 

IN  THE  CLASH  of  uld  and  n;nv  tlu-  old  u^iiiully  kuos  way, 
but  whfn  the  old  u  a  niutjtiili'^'^^nt  ciitb«Hlrul,  where  lie  tho 
lx)Des  ftf  WelliugtoD,  and  the  new  is  a  subway,  England 
I»rt)N  -ts.  A  new  tninsit-projoot  of  the  London  County  Couneil 
itnulvis  an  undertn"ound  section  which  is  to  pass  near  St. 
Paul's  Ciitlndrul,  and   the   London   Udily   Mail  denounces  this 
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HOW   THE   TINNEL  WOULD   PASS   THE   EAST   END    OF  THE    CATHEDHAL. 

as  perilous  in  the  extreme.  It  prints  the  abo\e  diagram  under 
the  heading  "The  Subway  Peril  to  St.  Paul's"  and  charges, 
among  other  things,  that  the  authorities  ha\'e  attempted  to 
disguise  the  extensive  scale  of  the  excavations  that  would  be 
necessarj-  to  earn'  out  its  project.  More  recent  dispatches 
report  alarming  cracks  in  the  walls,  supposedly  due  to  the  heavy 
traffic  in  the  surrounding  streets.  This  paper  says  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  subway  builders  to  bore  to  a  depth  of  21 
feet,  or  only  4  feet  less  in  depth  than  the  actual  foundations 
of  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  65  feet 
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From  "The  Dlustrated  London  News." 

LOCATION   OF   PRESENT    CRACKS. 
Evidences  of  settling  that  endanger  St.  Paul's  Catliedral. 
is  feared  that  a  subway  might  cause  disaster. 


It 


iruni  this  I'ud,  which  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  edifice,  and  it 
quota's  Mr.  M«'rvyn  Ma<-urtuey,  "Surveyor  to  the  Fabric"  of 
St.  Paul's,  us  saying: 

"I  am  not  alone  in  stating  an<l  believing  that  this  proposed 
tramwa.v  subway  would,  if  carried  into  cfTcct,  |)resent  the  gra\ est 
danger  that  has  ever  yet  menaced  the  stability  of  Kt.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Tunnels  and  excavating  work  of  any  kind  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  water  lodged  in  the  subsoil  and  drain  it  olT. 
Only  so  h^ng  as  the  subsoil  remains  unalTccted  will  the  safctv 
of  St.  Paul's  be  certain.  Add  to  this  the  fa(;t  that 
subteiTatiean  traffic,  such  as  that  which  will  run  all 
day  along  the  proposed  subway,  causes  considerable 
vibration  sufficient  to  affect  the  stability  of  the 
cathedral,  poised  as  it  is  in  the  most  delicate  way — 
and    30U   have  a  combination  of  dangers  that  it    is 

imix>fisible  to  minimize 

■"it  would  be  practically  fatal  to  tunnel  to  a  depth 
of  21  feet,  within  65  feet  of  the  actual  building,  when 
the  foundations  at  the  part  endangered  are  only  25 
feet.  Yet  this  is  what  the  Council's  proposed  scheme 
will  entail.  Again,  I  kno\v,  and  all  architects  and  (-n- 
gineers  know,  that  in  underground  work  an  extra  foot 
is  sometimes  dropt,  and  no  one  knows  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

"Docs  any  rational  person  suppose  that  we  can 
afford  to  run  any  such  risks  when  the  safety  of  St. 
J'auTs  Cathedral  is  in  question?  The  Council  appear 
to  be  still  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  their 
scheme  entails  no  danger  to  tlu;  cathedral.  I  failed  to 
find  in  the  plans  or  in  the  Bill  an.v  sign  of  protective 
measures  having  been  taken  for  the  safety-  of  the  cathedral. 

"The  most  significant  reason  for  the  Council's  desire,  and, 
at  present,  determination,  to  go  on  with  the  proposed  scheme, 
is  to  be  found  in  this:  they  purchased,  with  this  scheme  in  view, 
a  site  in  Old  Change  for  £300,000,  and  part  of  the  buildings 
there  are  to  be  pulled 
down  to  admit  of  the 
construction  in  con- 
nection with  the  sub- 
way. But  surely  even 
this  fact  is  of  no  ac- 
count when  the  safety 
of  one  of  London's 
great  buildings  is  ob- 
viously endangered.  1 
shall  do  all  in  my  pow- 
er to  prove  that  if 
this  scheme  is  carried 
out  no  architect  or  en- 
gineer who  knows  the 
facts  about  St.  Paul's 
would  answer  for  its 
safetj'." 

Canon  Alexander, 
on  behalf  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  said: 

"At  first  I,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  sup- 
posed that  the  propos- 
als simply  conf^erned  a 
small  tunnel  and  slight 
excavating  work.That 
would  have  been  bad 
enough.  Now  1  find 
that  the  plans  provide 
for  vast  underground 
works,  including  a 
subterranean  t  r  a  m  - 

way,  with  a  station  and  platforms  and  approaches.  The  east 
end  of  the  cathedral  will  be  almost  entirel.y  encircled  by  this 
tramway  subway  if  it  is  completed." 

"Surely  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  how  perilous  an  under- 
taking it  woidd  be  to  construct  such  works  as  these  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  heaviest  fabrics  in  the  world,  poised  as  it  is  with 
most  delicate  balance  on  the  treacherous  slope  of  a  hill. 

"It  has  been  said  that  expert  opinion  on  this  danger  to  St. 
Paul's  is  divided,  but  tho  I  have  been  in  communication  with 
many  eminent  architects  and  engineers,  I  have  found  not  one 
man  who  could  assert  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended." 
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IN  THESE  FILMS  THE  SWIFTLY 
REVOLVING  HANT)  OF  A  SPECIAL 
CLOCK  GIVES  A  TIME-RECORD  OF 
EACH    PART   OF  A    MOTION. 


TAKING   A   MOTION   APART 

IT  HAS  BKKX  DISCOVERED  that  the  expert  use  of  a 
moving-picture  machine  will  pick  a  motion  to  pieces  just 
as  a  microscope  analj'zes  an  organism.  This  may  be  prae- 
ticalh-  applied  in  factorj-  work  of  all  sorts  where  it  is  di'sin'd 
to  increase  eHieieney  and  cut  out  useless  effort.  In  an  instance 
given  in  Factory  (Chicago,  Februarj')  in  the  course  of  an  article 
by  W.  S.  Ball,  a  workman  was  assembling  a  machine  with 
rapidity  and  skill.  Ills  record  was  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
minutes  for  each  machine.  Another  workman  took  a  little  over 
forty  minutes  to  do  the  same  thing.  Apparently  one  was  as 
skilled  as  the  other,  and  an  expert  who  was  watching  both 
closely  could  detect  no  difference,  nor  anything  that  would 
simplify  the  work  of  either.  A  moving  picture  was  made  of 
the  process,  and  then,  using  a  magnifying  glass,  the  expert 
studied  the  ])liotographic  record  for  days.  Finally  be  began 
experimenting  uith  tables  and  frames  and  different  forms  of 


lUustratious  by  courtesy  o£  "  FacUoy.   "  Chicago. 

"efficiency"  by  CINEMATOGR-APH. 

Motions  that  are  "quicker  than  the  eye"  do  not  escape  the  moving- 
picturo  machine.  By  studying  the  resulting  pictures  separately 
false  motions  are  exaggerated,  and  so  may  be  caught  and  eliminated. 


holders,  and  now  the  workman  whose  best  record  was  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  minutes  is  putting  that  same  machine  together 
in  eight  and  a  half  minutes,  more  easily  than  he  did  before  and 
at  higher  pay.    Another  case  Mr.  Ball  relates  as  follows: 

''In  a  garment  factory  two  women  side  by  side  were  using 
sewing-machines  geared  to  the  same  speed.  Apparently  they 
were  workers  of  equal  skill.  An  expert  watching  them  could 
detect  no  waste  motion  on  the  part  of  either.  A  certain  seam 
took  approximately  three  seconds  and  involved  about  twent}-- 
five  motions.  But  one  seamstress  took  a  little  over  three  sec- 
onds; the  other  a  little  less.  Here  was  a  difference  that  in  the 
course  of  a  day  was  proAing  costly  to  the  slower  of  the  two, 
and  costly  to  the  manufacturer. 

'■Mo\'ing  pictures  were  called  in,  and  here,  because  of  the 
quickness  of  the  work  and  the  narrow  margin  of  variation,  the 
time  element  was  an  especially  important  factor.  A  clock 
of  special  design,  which  makes  readings  down  to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second  was  placed  beside  the  worker  where  it  would 
show  on  each  film. 

"The  importance  of  the  split-second  clock  photographed 
with  the  operative  at  w^ork  is  most  apparent  when  quick  motions, 
those  which  are  'quicker  than  the  eye,'  are  involved,  but  in 
reaUty  this  is  essential  in  everj'  measurement  of  motion-time. 
For  the  progress  of  the  swiftly  revolving  hand  of  the  clock 
from  picture  to  picture  in  the  film  gives  a  permanent  and  indis- 
putable record  of  the  time  not  onlj-  of  each  process,  but  of  each 
motion  or  part  of  a  motion. 

."Time  measurement  is  the  recognized  basis  of  all  efficiency 
methods,  and  the  more  exact  this  measurement,  the  more  exact 
can  be  the  development  of  quicker  methods  of  work.    The  expert, 
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A    CLOSE    STUDY   OF  THE   IX 
DIVIDUAL  PHOTOGR.APHS  IX  THIS 
CASE     RESULTED     IN  A   75    PER 
CENT.    S.AVING  OF  TIME. 
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Ffbruarv  1,  I'.nj 


for  instjinct',   may   have  determintHl   that    two  seoomls   is   thf 
.■  '  ii»n.      Oru-    workiiiuii,    whosi* 

I,  iioiit  waste,  is  sliuwn  by  the 

film  rwoord  of  the  cltKik  hrsiilf  hiin  to  take  two  uiul  a  iiulf  secoiitls 
f,      •'  '   -    notion.     If  it  is  found  (hat  this  luotioti  is  a 

1.,  .ruf  tliousaiul  times  a  day,  it  is  evident  that 


them  as  irnlividual  pictures  instead  of  a  moving  scene.  The 
ohs»rv  tr  a<-ctjmplishcs  that  same  result,  mat^iiified  still  more,  liy 
takiiiti  prints  from  the  films  and  studying  tliem.  It  practically 
consists  in  takinjj  a  motion  apart  and  keeping  the  pieces,  so 
that  we  can  study  them  piece  by  piece. 

"The  application  of  the  method  is  almost  infinite  in  its  variety. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  common  process  which  mif^ht 
not  he  improved  l>y  subjt^cting  it  to  this  sort  of  scrutiny.  It 
means  that  every  process  can  be  studied  and  improved  and  then 
standardized." 


THE    LICENSED    PILOTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

he  has  wasted  five  hundred  seconds  of  his  working  time,  or  a 
fraction  over  eight  minutes. 

"A  film  record  was  made  of  each  worker  at  her  machine, 
and  the  expert  took  the  prints  into  his  office  and  sat  down  to 
study  them.  That  study  lasted  for  days.  But  it  ended  in 
e.\periments  which  shortened  that  operation,  and  others  con- 
nected with  it,  until  it  is  estimated  aheady  that  the  efficienev 
of  the  shop  has  been  increased  several  hundred  per  cent." 

The  "movies"  are  never  used,  Mr.  Ball  tells  us,  to  teach  the 
workmen.     They  are  not  shown  contrasted  views  of  the  right 
and  wrong  ways  to  do  things.    The  expert  uses  the  films  for  his 
own  study  and  then  he  quotes 
Whistler    to     the    w^orkman — 
"My     dear    fellow,     I'm     not 
arguing:       I'm     telling    you." 
Results  generally  convince  the 
skeptical.     The  writer  argues: 

"A  man  can  make  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
motions  in  the  average  business 
da}\  If  the  number  can  be  re- 
duced to  seventy-five  thousand, 
for  instance,  his  effectiveness 
as  a  worker  has  been  multiplied 
bj'  two.  But  to  reduce  the 
number  of  motions,  cutting  out 
entirely  the  needless  ones  and 
shortening  others  that  are  too 
long,  the  observer  must  be 
able  to  know  exactly  what 
those  motions  are,  their  se- 
quence, and  the  precise  time 
that  they  occupy. 

"Moving  pictures  are  the 
only  agency  that  will  permit 
that.  When  running  pictures 
on  a  screen  j^ou  can  make  them 
as  slow  or  as  fast  as  you  want 
to.  By  reducing  the  speed, 
the  eye  separates  each  picture 
from    the    other   and  you  see 


AVIATION   PROPHESY   BY    DIAGRAM 

/4  HE  WE  ALL  TO  FLY  by  January  1,  1918?  If  progress 
/-\  keeps  up,  we  surely  shall  do  so,  thinks  an  editorial 
-*-  ^-  writer  in  Aero  and  Hydro  (Chicago,  Januarj'  4).  To- 
gether with  interesting  charts  of  the  progress  of  aviation, 
which  we  reproduce,  it  prints  an  editorial  article,  part  of  which 
we  quote  l?elow.  Advancement  in  aviation,  the  writer  points 
out,  is,  like  any  other  branch  of  human  endeavor,  a  function  of 
time,  the  many  variables  that  enter  into  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  particular  branch  of  the  art  being  presentable  in  graphic 
form.  It  is  a  common  expression  of  the  uninformed  that  the 
aeroplane  of  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  when  first  intro- 
duced. That  this  opinion  is  erroneous  is  shown  bj-  a  glance  at  the 
chart.     We  read: 

"Generally  speaking,  aviation  had  its  birth  about  the  begin- 
ning of  1909,  at  which  date  the  fundamental  principles  of  aero- 
plane design  began  to  be  available  to  the  general  public.  Since 
that  time  the  advance  of  aviation  has  been  continuous  and  rapid. 

"The  main  object  in  looking  backward  over  the  achievements 
of  the  past  is  to  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  foretell  the  future, 
and  to  note  the  probable  advance  along  the  different  lines. 
What  will  be  the  status  of  aviation  at  the  end  of  1913  is  a  perti- 
nent question.  Projecting  past  accomplishments  into  the  future 
would  show  that,  at  the  end  of  1913,  speed  in  miles  per  hoiu* 
\vi\\  advance  from  108.5  to  137;  that  duration  will  be  extended 
from  13  hours  17  minutes  to  17.75  hours;  distance  without  stop 
will  reach  a  maximum  of  850  miles,  and  altitude  would  go  from 
19,000  feet  to  26,000. 

"The  ever-increasing  number  of  pilots  further  attests  the 
rapid  growth  of  aviation.  At  the  end  of  1909  the  Ucensed  pilots 
of  France,  Germany,  England,  and  America  numbered  26,  in 
1910,  465;  at  the  end  of  1911,  1,100,  and  at  the  end  of  1912 
the  number  had  been  increased  to  1,980.  Licensed  a\iators 
belonging  to  different  countries  other  than  the  above  will  bring 
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AVIATION'S   ADVANCE. 
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HOW    TIIK    XliW    HAIL-JOINT    WOKKS. 


the  total  number  licensed  pilots  at  the  end  of  1912  to  about  2, ")()(). 
The  most  remarkable  development  in  a\iati()n  aloiifj  any  ouo. 
line  has  been  the  jierfeetion  of  the  hydroaeroplane  for  use  on 
and  over  the  water.  The  adaption  of  the  aeroplane  to  water 
conditions  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  for  aviation 
which  will  mean  niark(>d  increase  in  the  use  of  the  aeroplane, 
botli  from  a  sportsman's  point  of  view  and  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  practical  (;ommercial  l)usiness  man. 

"Compared  with  any  other  science  or  art,  aviation  has  broken 
all  i)recedent  and  has  developed  beyond  the  ])r(>dictions  of  its 
most  ardent  ad\ocates.  Further,  if  a  chart  w(>re  made  showing 
the  number  of  people  that  have  flown  since  the  advent  of  avia- 
tion, it  would  tend  to  demonstrate  that  within  the  next  five  years 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  ci\  ilized  world  will  have 
taken  a  flight." 


RAILS  THAT  LOCK  TOGETHER 

A  RADICAL  CHANGE  from  the  regulation  rail-joint  is 
jjroposed  by  the  inventor  of  a  new  interlocking  joint 
•  described  and  illustrated  in  Railwaij  und  Locomolirc 
Eiuitnccriiig  (New  York,  January).  This  device  is  marked  by 
simplicity  in  structure  and  operation, 
which,  as  the  writer  of  the  notice  reminds 
us,  is  a  necessary  adjunct  in  the  appliance 
intended  for  use  on  railways.     He  says: 

"Any  new  device  which  is  a  radical 
change  from  the  regulation  appliance 
which  nuiy  be  in  use  is  always  sure  to 
excite  comment,  both  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, and  the  result  is  that  both 
lines  of  argument  bring  such  a  device 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  general 
public.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fre- 
quently unfavorable  comment  is  produc- 
{ivo  of  much  good,  as  it  very  often  brings 
to  light  some  organic  defect  which  may 
have  been  overlooked,  and  remedies  and 
improvements  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  inventor.  In  regard  to  the 
rail-joint  illustrated,  it  may  be  said  briefly 
that  it  is  the  result  of  many  careful  experi- 
ments, and  Mr.  Barnhill,  the  inventor, 
has  submitted  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments to  a  number  of  eminent  experts,  all 
of  whom  agree  that  the  problem  of  forming 
a  i)erfect  rail-joint  calculated  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  raihva3'  ser\'ice  has 
been  completely  solved.  It  has  been  tested 
and  retested  and  improved  until  the  pres- 
<'nt  i)roduct  appears  to  be  a  perfect  ar- 
ticle in  this  line  of  endeavor.     It  precludes 

the  clicking  of  the  rolling  stock  in  transit,  as  well  as  the  battering  of 
the  rail  ends.  The  track  is  no  more  liable  to  spread  than  elsewhere. 
A  low  joint  is  impossible,  as  will  readily  be  observed  in  the 
illustration,  as  one  rail  can  not  spring  below  the  other.  Fish- 
plates, bolts,  and  nuts  are  lyinecessary.  Reinforcements  at  the 
joints  add  strength  Avhere  it  is  needed,  and  the  laying  of  rails 
costs  less  than  by  some  other  methods.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  the  rails  eight  inches  to  lock  or  unlock,  and  in  laying  new 
track  the  rails  can  be  laid  upon  their  side  and  locked  ^-ery 
easily,  and  then  set  over  right  side  up.  The  use  of  bent  wires 
is  no  longer   necessary  where  this  rail-joint  is  used." 


MR.    J.    F.    B.^rtNHII.L, 

AVlio  lias  (levisod  a  rail  tliat  makes   a    prac 
licall.v  c'oiuiiiuoiis  (rack. 


AN  UNRECOGNIZED   INVENTOR 

IT  Al'FK.VRS  from  the  Fniicli  press  that  the  inventor  of 
llie  tilephone  has  just  died.  Prof.  A.  (Jraham  Bell  was 
ali\('  and  well  at  last  accounts,  but  his  claims  are  not 
recognized  by  the  French  writers.  Charles  Bouc-eul,  who 
passed  away  at  Saint-Cere,  France,  in  November  last,  aged 
82  years,  is  the  real  'jolder  of  the  title,  they  say.  For  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  xre  are  told  by  Francis  Marre  in  Le  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris),  he  received  from  the  French  Government  a 
yearly  pc^nsion  of  !$()(X),  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  science, 
which  sum  enabled  him  to  "cultivate  his  garden"  in  peace  and 
quiet.     Says  Mr.  Marre: 

"While  Graham  Bell  did  not  take  out  his  celebrated  patent 
until  ISTb,  Bourseul,  then  employed  at  the  telegraph  office 
of  the  Bours«>,  at  Paris,  wrote  on  August  2G,  1854,  in  L' Illus- 
tration, the  foHowing  lines: 

"  "Sounds  are  formed  by  vibrations  and  brought  to  the  ear 
by  these  same  vibrations,  reproduced  in  intermediate  media. 
But  the  intensity  of  these  vibrations  diminishes  rapidly  with 
the  distance;   so  that  there  are  limits,  even  with  s])eaking  tubes 

or  trumpets,  that  may  not  be  exceeded. 
Suppose  that  we  speak  near  a  plate  so 
flexible  that  it  preserves  all  the  vibrations 
of  the  voice,  and  that  this  plate  succes- 
sively makes  and  bnaiks  communication 
with  a  battery.  At  a  distance,  have  another 
l)late  which  will  execute  the  same  vibra- 
tions at  the  .same  tiiiie ' 

"This  is  exactly  the  j)rinciple  of  the 
modern  telephone.     Bourseul  added: 

■"  "I  have  begun  experiments;  they  are 
cjuite  delicate  and  re(iuire  time  and  pa- 
tience; but  the  approximations  already 
obtained  give  very  favorable  results.' 

"These  experihients  were  doubtless 
frowned  upon  by  the  administration,  for 
it  requested  Bourseul  to  gi\  e  them  up  and 
occupy  himself  more  seriously.  He  obeyed 
and  became  a  model  emjjloyee,  retiring 
with  the  title  of  inspector  and  the  red 
ribbon  awarded  for  long  and  faithful 
ser\ice. 

"It  is  the  eternal  and  dolorous  story  of 
Frenchmen  of  genius,  of  whose  discoveries 
we  are  reminded  when  foreigners  are  en- 
riched by  them — the  story  of  Lebon,  of 
Papin,  of  a  hundred  others. 

"In  18G0,  Danii'l  Drawbaugh  of  Penn- 
sylvania invented  the  device  that  brought 
joy  to  our  childhood — two  recei\ers  closed 
at  one  end  by  a  membi-ane  and  joined 
by  a  thread.  In  1861  Reiss  of  Frederiks- 
dorf,  near  Hamburg,  made  a  telephone  thai  transmitted  sound 
by  means  of  i-lectrieity.  On  February  14,  l<S7(j,  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  two  men  who  did  not  know  each  other,  Graham 
Bell  and  Elisha  Gray,  asked  for  patents  at  the  American 
Patent  Office. 

"In  1890,  Jules  Roche,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  proclaimed 
at  the  International  Telegraphic  Congress  the  titles  of  Charles 
Bourseul,  the  real  inventor  of  the  modern  telephone,  and  named 
as  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  the  man  who  has  just  died  poor. 
"So,  not  for  yoiu'selves,  ye  honey  make,  O  bees!" — Translation 
made  for  The  Liter.4ry  Digest. 


T  T  F  ^   ^ 


MOrORING  BOOKS  TO  THE  PEOPLE 


THK  JMOTOH-CAR  hus  lout'  «iiUL-  lifl  ilu-  elass  u(  piin« 
luxuries  and  proved  its  utility,  but  in  only  ono  fuse, 
pt-rlmps,  hus  it  bt»conu'  a  p«'ripat«'tle  vender  of  culture. 
Maryland  has  an  energetic  citizen  in  Miss  Mary  L.  Titconib, 
•whu  has  utilized  the  automobile  to  carry  books  to  the  people  of 
Washington  County,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1912  it  cir- 
ouhited  2,103  copies.  Miss  Titcomb  was  the  librarian  of  Hagers- 
town  and  wheii  she  found  that  the  dwellers  of  the  mountains 
round  al>out  coidd  not  or  would  not  come  for  books,  she  im- 
pro\  isiil  a  Itook-wagon  —"a  sort  of  eui)hoard  on  wheels  something 


t     ..u->y  o£  "Tlie  WuiM  a  Wu.k." 

MARYLAND'S    BOOK-MOTOR. 
In  SIX  montlis  tLis  automobile  carried  2,103  books  to  outljing  citizens  of  Washington  County 


like  an  old-time  New  England  meat-pedler's  cart" — to  take  the 
books  into  the  steep  places.  'When  Miss  Titcomb  drove  up 
to  the  very  doors,"  says  a  writer  in  The  World's  Work  (FebruarjO, 
"even  the  stubbornest  enemies  of  literature  gave  in."  But  the 
wagon  was  small,  the  horse  soon  tired  on  the  steep  roads,  it  took 
four  days  to  make  a  round,  and  even  then  many  were  not 
reached,  for  there  are  in  this  county  30,000  people  spread  over 
a  territory  of  oOO  square  miles.     So — 

"Naturally,  Miss  Titcomb  wished  for  a  motor  instead  of  the 
old  horse  and  wagon.  As  usual  it  took  destruction  to  bring 
about  rebuilding.  A  train  ran  over  the  wagon  and  left  nothing 
bst  splinters  and  hope. 

"The  hope  was  fulfilled,  for  the  destruction  of  the  wagon 
paved  the  way  for  the  motor,  which  now  carries  volumes  from 
Hagerstowu,  the  fount  of  supplies,  over  twenty-four  routes 
■which  cover  Washington  County.  Its  unique  mission  and  the 
\-ital  part  of  its  work  is  to  distribute  books  personally,  so  to 
speak,  at  remote  doors.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1912  this 
door-to-door  circulation  record  amounted  to  2,103  volumes. 

"The  door-to-door  work  has  led  many  a  mountain-dweller 
to  become  a  patron  of  the  book  stations.  There  are  sixty-six 
of  them  in  the  county  besides  the  countrj'  schools;  and  the 
schools  are  likewise  supplied  by  the  book-motor.  When  it 
delivers  books  to  the  county  schools,  it  carries  along  the  school 
librarian,  also,  that  she  may  get  in  touch  with  the  teachers. 
But  there  still  remains  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  original 
door-to-door  "work  which  was  the  motive  of  the  old  wagon,  so 


that  in  every  sensfl  it  stands  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  Hagcrstown,  the  library  center,  and  every  reader, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  Washingt^Jii  County.  The  winter 
l)(jsses.ses  2.5, M)9  volumes;  it  is  something  for  one  motor  to 
stand  between  these  and  30,000  country  folk,  bringing  them  in 
touch!  This  is  its  ambition  and,  to  a  great  extent,  its  accom- 
l)lishment.  The  reeord  of  circulation  for  the  latter  half  of  1912 
was  about  a  third  larger  than  for  the  former  half.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  motor  giving  out  for  want  of  funds,  for  it  is  now 
acknowledged  as  an  established  member  of  the  library  corps, 
and  supporU'd  from  the  library's  fund,  which  consists  of  an 
(ridowiiient  aided  by  an  annual  ajipropriation  secured   to  the 

library  by  act  of  legislature — $1,500 
from  county  and  f?l,0(K)  from  city.  So 
the  motor  has  a  secure  basis,  in  an  in- 
finitely useful  work  well  done.  It  means 
a  wider  mental  vision  in  Washington 
County  in  the  next  generation." 

Another  promising  venture,  in  Indiana, 
is  a  "Reading  Circle"  that  has  put  into 
effect  a  scheme  for  supplying  books  and 
making  people  read.  It  distributes  25,- 
(JUO  books  a  year  to  the  teachers  of 
Indiana  and  .■>0,(X)0  to  the  children.  The 
history  of  the  organization  is  thus 
sketched: 

"It  began  j-ears  ago.  It  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  great  Chautauqua  move- 
ment which  SAvept  through  the  country, 
particularly  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  thirtj'  years  ago.  The  suggestion 
came  up  in  a  meeting  of  Indiana  teachers 
in  December,  1883.  The  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  was  started  and  has 
been  in  successful  operation  ever  since. 
Its  board  of  directors  select  two  books  a 
year  and  from  12,000  to  14,000  teachers 
get  both  of  them,  which  gives  a  definite- 
ness  and  aim  to  at  least  a  part  of  their 
reading. 

"Out  of  this  grew  the  larger  work,  the 

distribution  of  selected  books  to  the  school 

children.     In  1887  a  Children's  Reading 

Circle  was  begun.     It  has  since  put  into  the  hands  of  Indiana 

children  more  than  a  million  good  books. 

"Everjf  year  twenty  books  are  selected,  suitable  for  all  the 
grades  of  the  common  and  high  schools.  A  low  price  is  secured 
from  the  publishers,  and  books  are  sold  to  the  children  and  to 
the  schools  with  only  enough  added  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  work. 
The  Circle  makes  no  money.  Its  labor  is  for  the  public  good. 
"And  it  has  accomplished  immeasurable  good.  The  million 
books  that  the  society  has  sold  have  awakened  and  inspired 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
countrj^  children  in  Indiana— and  grown  people,  too.  They 
have  led  people  who  never  read  before  to  read  not  only  these 
books,  but  to  seek  others.  There  are  hundreds  of  little  libraries 
in  Indiana  that  have  grown  out  of  the  collection  of  the  Reading 
Circle's  books.  There  are  many  schools  that  look  upon  the 
'list  of  twenty'  as  much  as  necessities  as  desks  and  blackboards 
or  text-books.  The  Circle's  influence  permeates  the  whole  State 
and  its  fame  has  gone  abroad. 

"Not  long  ago  Mr.  J.  Walter  Dunn,  the  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Reading  Circle,  received  a  letter  from  a  teacher  in 
Havana  asking  how  to  organize  such  a  circle,  and  at  the  same 
time  came  a  similar  letter  from  Alaska,  and  a  third  from  the 
City  of  Mexico.  There  are  many  places  nearer  Indiana  than 
these  where  a  Children's  Reading  Circle  would  help  to  enlighten 
the  coming  generation  and  add  to  its  pleasure  and  its  power." 

Methods  hke  these,  especially  Miss  Titeomb's,  meet  the  needs 
of  people  "too  indifferent,  too  hard- worked,  to  seek  the  traveling 
library  stations,  even  tho  these  were  conveniently  placed." 
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SHAW    FOR  A   MIRTHLESS   PLAYHOUSE 

IT  MAY  LOOK  as  tho  Mr.  Bernard  Sliaw  were  reall\-  serious 
in  asking  his  audiences  not  to  laugh  and  applaud  at  his 
plays.  But  when  did  he  not  wear  the  air  of  seriousness 
even  with  his  most  absurd  recommendations?  Tho  thing  that 
playwrights  are  supposed  to  struggle  and  sweat  to  attain  he 
now  seeks  to  have  omitted,  promising  his  audience  man}'  rewards 
for  this  better  beha\  ior.  His  requ(!st  was  put  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  recently  distributed  at  the  Kingsway  Theater,  London, 
where  "John  Bull's  Other  Island"  is  in  revival.  The  piece  had 
such  a  disastrous  reception  in  America  when  produced  a  few 
years  ago  by  Arnold  Daly  that  an  opposite  request  would  have 
been  a  grateful  expedient  for  the  struggling  actors  then.  How- 
ever, to  English  audiences,  the  humor  of  his  treatment  of  the 
problem  of  the  sister  isle  has  always  been  a  source  of  hilarity, 
now  it  seems  to  reach  suoh  a  pitch  that  he  sets  about  trying  to 
reform  their  manners.  In  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  we  read  his 
letter: 

"To  THE  Audience  at  the  Kingsway  Theater: 
"A  Personal  Appeal  from  the  Author  of  ^  John   Bull's  Other 

Island' 

"Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

"  It  is  your  custom  to  receive  my  plays  with  the  most  generous 
and  unrestrained  applause.  You  sometimes  compel  the  per- 
formers to  pause  at  the  end  of  every  line  until  your  laughter 
has  quieted  down.  I  am  not  ungrateful;  but  may  I  ask  you  a 
few  questions  ? 

"Are  you  aware  that  you  would  get  out  of  the  theater  half 
an  hour  earlier  if  you  listened  to  the  play  in  silence  and  did  not 
applaud  until  the  fall  of  the  curtain? 

"Do  you  realh'  consider  that  a  performance  is  improved  by 
continual  interruptions,  howcNer  complimentary  they  may  be 
-to  the  actors  and  the  author? 

"Do  you  not  think  that  the  naturalness  of  the  representation 
must  be  destroyed,  and,  therefore,  your  own  pleasure  greatly 
diminished,  when  the  audience  insists  on  taking  part  in  it  by 
shouts  of  applause  and  laughter,  and  the  actors  have  repeatedly 
to  stop  acting  until  the  noise  is  over? 

"Have  you  considered  that  in  all  good  plays  tears  and  laughter 
lie  very  close  together,  and  that  it  must  be  very  distressing  to 
an  actress  who  is  trjing  to  keep  her  imagination  fixt  on  pathetic 
emotions  to  hear  bursts  of  laughter  breaking  out  at  something 
she  is  supposed  to  be  unconscious  of? 

".Do  you  know  that  even  when  there  is  no  such  conflict  of 
comic  and  tragic  on  the  stage,  the  strain  of  performing  is  greatly 
increased  if  the  performers  have  to  attend  to  the  audience  as 
■well  as  to  their  parts  at  the  same  time? 

"Can  you  not  imagine  how  a  play  which  has  been  rehearsed 
to  perfection  in  dead  silence  without  an  audience  must  be  upset, 
disjointed,  and  spun  out  to  a  wearisome  length  by  an  audience 
which  refuses  to  enjoy  it  silently  ? 

"Have  3'ou  noticed  that  if  you  laugh  loudly  and  repeatedly 
for  two  hoiu"s,  you  get  tired  and  cross,  and  are  sorry  next  morning 
that  you  did  not  stay  at  home  ? 

"Will  you  think  me  very  ungrateful  and  unkind  if  I  tell  you 
that  tho  you  can  not  possibly  applaud  my  plays  too  much  at 
each  fall  of  the  curtain  to  please  me,  yet  the  more  applause 
there  is  during  the  performance  the  angrier  I  feel  with  you 
for  spoiling  your  enjoyment  and  my  own  ? 

"Would  you  dream  of  stopping  the  performance  of  a  piece 
of  music  to  applaud  every  bar  that  happened  to  please  you? 
And  do  you  not  know  that  an  act  of  a  play  is  intended,  just 
like  a  piece  of  music,  to  be  heard  without  interruption  from 
beginning  to  end  ? 

"Have  jou  ever  told  your  sons  and  daughters  that  Uttle 
children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard?  And  have  you  ever 
thought  how  nice  theatrical  performances  would  be,  and  how 
much  sooner  you  would  get  away  to  supper,  if  parents  in  the 
theater  would  follow  the  precepts  they  give  to  their  children  at 
home  ? 

"Have  you  noticed  that  people  look  very  nice  when  they 
smile  or  look  pleased,  but  look  shockingly  ugly  when  thej'  roar 
with  laughter  or  shout  excitedlj-  or  sob  loudly?  Smiles  make  no 
noise. 

"Do  you  know  that  what  pleases  actors  and  authors  most 
is  not  your  applauding  them,  but  j'our  coming  to  see  the  play 


again  and  again,  and  that  if  you  fire  yourselves  out  and  spoil 
the  play  with  interruptions  you  are  very  unlikely  to  conio 
again  ? 

"Do  you  know  that  my  plays,  as  rehearsed,  are  just  the  riglit 
length;  that  is,  quite  as  long  as  you  can  bear;  and  that  if  you 
delay  tho  performances  by  loud  laughter  you  will  make  them 
half  an  hour  too  long? 

"Can  I  persuade  you  to  let  the  performance  proceed  in  perfect 
silence  just  this  once  to  see  how  you  like  it?  The  intervals 
will  give  you  no  less  than  five  opportunities  of  expressing  your 
approval  or  disappro\al,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 

"And,  finally,  will  you  believf-  me  to  be  acting  sincerely  iu 
your  own  interests  in  this  matter  as 

"Your  faithful  servant, 

"The  Author." 

"New  Year,  1913." 

Such  a  New  Year's  greeting  is  not  taken,  as  might  be  expected, 
as  an  anticipation  of  a  1st  of  April  joke.  Indeed  Mr.  Baughan, 
the  critic  of  the  London  Daily  News,  leads  all  serious-minded  com- 
mentators in  endorsing  Mr.  Shaw  in  "the  name  of  every  lover 
of  the  theater."  He  has  been  protesting,  he  declares,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  against  "the  primeval  habits  of  playgoers," 
but  he  finds  a  "critic  is  not  of  much  account  compared  with  a 
celebrated  author."     He  goes  on: 

"This  habit  of  stopping  the  action  of  a  play  with  laughter 
and  applause  may  please  the  players,  but  I  doubt  it.  They  may 
hke  their  speeches  to  be  'stabbed  with  laughter,'  and  possibly 
some  of  them  might  feel  neglected  if  their  first  entry  were  not 
acknowledged  with  the  clapping  of  hands;  but  to  the  dramatist 
and  to  the  keen  playgoer  these  interruptions  are  intensely 
irritating.  I  have  never  really  seen  'Charley's  Aunt,'  because 
half  the  jokes  are  drowned  bj'  intelligent  anticipation  of  them. 
Mr.  Shaw's  plays  are  becoming  almost  as  popular  as  'Charley's 
Aunt,'  and  the  laughter  and  applause  which  greet  BroadbenC s 
fatuous  Britishisms  must  be  hard  for  the  author  to  bear.  .  .  . 

"I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  players  themselves  do  not 
really  desire  this  appreciative  interruption.  It  must  add  greatly 
to  the  nervous  strain  of  acting  to  stand  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  Nor  does  a  player  regard  that  spasmodic  applause 
as  encouragement.  The  relation  of  an  actor  to  his  audience 
is  a  subtle  affair.  There  is  no  question  of  inability  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  he  is  holding  his  audience  unless  they  applaud  him. 
A  curious  telepathy  is  established  between  the  player  and  his 
audience,  and  applause  onlj^  breaks  it.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions.  I  can  not  imagine  how  Mr.  George  Graves  could 
carry  through  his  burlesque  fooling  if  an  audience  were  not 
obviously  delighted  with  it.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  an  audience  should  refrain  altogether  from  laughter.  As 
long  as  it  does  not  drown  the  voices  of  the  players  or  interrupt 
the  action  of  a  play,  laughter  is  a  stimulant  both  to  the  actors 
and  to  the  audience  itself.  Good  humor  and  laughter  are  infec- 
tious. A  rehearsal,  with  a  handful  of  people  in  the  theater,  is 
dreadfully  flat. 

"Applause  that  stops  the  action  of  a  play  should  be  rigorously 
put  down  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  audience.  That 
has  happened  long  ago  at  operatic  performances.  Wagner  set 
his  face  against  applause  at  Beyrouth,  and,  altho  this  was  at 
first  considered  a  fad  of  the  Wagnerians,  it  was  soon  adopted  in 
London.  Nowadays  an  enthusiastic  ice-cream  merchant  in 
the  Covent  Garden  gallery  who  dared  to  punctuate  Puccini 
with  strident  cries  of  '  bis '  would  soon  find  himself  in  hot  w^ater 
with  his  neighbors." 

"Taking  the  injunction  on  its  face  value,"  says  the  London 
Standard,  mindful  that  "Mr.  Shaw  will  be  accepted  in  the  usual 
way" — as  really  meaning  something* else — it  finds  that  "actors, 
managers,  and  the  public  are  alike  in  opposition." 

"  'It  won't  do,'  said  a  regular  playgoer,  'and  he  knows  it, 
of  course,  perfectly  well.  A  dramatist  writes  deUberately  to 
awaken  emotions  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  he  doesn't  awaken 
them  he  stands  self-condemned.  If  he  does  awaken  them,  the 
manifestation  of  them  is  uncontrollable,  and  is  the  best  proof 
of  his  success.  So,  when  after  deliberately  trying  to  make  you 
laugh  and  succeeding,  he  says  you  must  not  laugh,  he  is  either 
illogical  or  his  name  is  Shaw;  that  is  to  say,  he  really  means: 
"See  how  well  I  have  done  the  trick."  Besides,  anyhow,  it 
is  the  birthright  of  a  British  audience  to  applaud  or  not  just 
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was  not  shared  by  at-tors  or  sta^f 
•  ~ts,    tlif    appluus»<    i)ii(jlit 
.    L   in    iiiust  stand  tlu«  «'liaiic»i 
of  many  of  the  audienof  bf.iig  iu  a  physical  stato  of  collapse 
and  unublo  to  whisjXT    fvvn  "hear,  h«'ar."     There  is  the  fact 
to  bo    borni'    iu    iiiiud  that    ap- 
Iilause  generally  acts  a.s  a  tonic, 
and  is  a  healthy  «'ncourat»«'"ient 
to  an  actor.      If  there  is  no  ai>- 
plause  lie  or  she  is  never  able  to 
judye  how  far  the  house  is  in  tune 
with  his  or  her  interpretation  of 
a  character.     It  is  t)neof  the  tirsl 
axioms  of    the  acting   profession 
that    to   succt'cd   an  actt>r  must 
have    a    .sympathetic     audience; 
and   how   is   the   actor  to    know 
whether  the  audience  is  interested 
or  simply  bored  if  there  is  no  ap- 
plause?   With  some    artists  the 
abseiice  of   encoiu'agenient   nuiy 
mean    little,    but    there    are    few 
^vho  oan  go  through  a  three-  or 
four-att   piece    without    showintr 
signs  of   fatigue.      It    is    at   the 
moment    the    fatigue    nuinifi^ts 
itsell  that  the  audience  have  the 
power  to  make   or   mar  a  i)art. 
Let  ai)plause  rijjpleover  a  theater 
or  burst  like  a  storm,  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  artist  vanishes  be- 
fore   the     renewed     enthusiasm 
brought   forward  by  the  encour- 
agement.   That,  after  all,  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  actor's  work. 
He  can't   afford  to  wait    till  tiie 
end  of  a  play.    He  might  have 
stage  fright  at  the  silent  rows  of 
um-ospousive  peoi)le  in  front.'  '" 


"Most  literature,  nearly  all  litera'ture,  Ih  distinctly  subor- 
dinate and  sec'ondary;  it  only  serves  to  pass  the  time  of  the 
learned  or  cultured  class,  without  making  any  definite  mark 
i'ither  on  the  mental  habits  of  men  and  women,  or  on  the  insti- 
tutions un<ler  which  they  live.  Comi)ared  with  such  literature 
as  tiiis,  the  work  of  an  administrator  who  makes  life  materially 
ea.sier  and  more  helpful  to  the  half-million  of  persons  living  ir. 
the    (ienerality   of   Limoges  or  elsewhere  must  be    pronounced 

emi)hatically   the    worthier    and 
more  justly  satisfactory." 


MINGLING    LETTERS 
AND  STATECRAFT 


A    LITERARY    STATESMAN. 


John  MorU>y,  t)pforc  making  a 
for  inspiration,  and  aftprwani  r 


IT    IS  ONLY  LATELY  that 
America  has  seen  the  entry 
of  literary  men  into  the  polit- 
ical areim.     In  England  it  is  an 

old  story.  But  in  both  countries  the  trend  is  in  one  direction 
only — we  do  not  find  retired  politicians  going  in  for  litera- 
ture. Few  rise  to  eminence  in  both  fields;  such  a  one,  we 
are  reminded,  is  often  "known  only  as  a  man  of  letters  among 
politicians,  and  as  a  mere  politician  among  men  of  letters,"  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  describe  Lord  INIorley,  who,  as  a  man 
of  letters,  chiefly  figures  as  plain  John  ^Morley.  "No  statesman 
has  held  higher  rank  in  the  realm  of  literature,"  declares  Alexan- 
der Mackintosh  in  the  English  Bjokman,  "no  writer  of  books, 
except  Disraeli,  has  ri.sen  higher  in  the  service  of  the  State." 
Lord  jMorley  seems  to  have  seen  both  sides  of  such  a  career 
with  almost  equal  force,  for  he  is  found  saying  of  Burke  that, 
like  some  others,  he  "showed  that  books  are  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  statesmanship  than  early  training  in  the  subordinate 
posts  and  among  the  permanent  officials  of  a  pubhc  depart- 
ment." On  the  other  hand,  in  his  essay  on  Vauvenargues,  he 
WTites  that  "for  sober,  healthy,  and  robust  judgment  on  human 
nature  and  life,  active  and  sympathetic  contact  with  men  in 
the  transaction  of  the  many  affairs  of  their  daily  life  is  a  better 
preparation  than  any  amount  of  wholh-  meditative  seclusion." 
The  author  here  analyzing  Lord  Mor]e\-  presents  another  quo- 
tation that  seems  to  indicate  that  the  literary  life  is  'the  lesser 
in  its  appeal  to  him.     In  wTiting  of  Turgot  he  said: 


For  all  that,  it  seems  probable 
more  actual  years  of  Lord  Mor- 
ley's  life  have  been  given  to  let- 
ters than  to  affairs.  The  "two 
men  who  made  me,"  as  he  said, 
were  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Glad- 
stone— men  of  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  forum.  "Burke  and 
Wordsworth,  Goethe  and  Em- 
erson were  among  the  teachers 
who  influenced  him  through  the 
printed  word;  for  a  time  he  felt 
the  spell,  also,  of  Carlyle,  and 
he  owed  much  in  his  walk 
through  life  to  the  companion- 
ship of  George  Meredith."  He 
began  editorial  work  as  soon  as 
he  left  Oxford,  and  in  the  early 
sixties  was  writing  for  The  Satur- 
day Review.  Some  of  the  pearls 
he  was  sprinkling  then  are  here 
strung  together: 


"In  an  essay  on  '  False  Steps,* 
the  young  man  remarks  that 
'probably  about  the  most  fatal 
blunder  that  anybody  can  per- 
petrate is  a  bad  marriage;  and, 
moreover,  of  all  blunders  this 
is  the  commonest.'  Again,  in 
'Clever  Men's  Wives,'  he  de- 
clares: 'No  wife  is  perfect  who 
can  not  be  a  severe  critic  upon 
occasion.'  Discussing  'Minor 
Tribulations,'  he  says:  'If  a 
man  tells  you  that  he  likes  the 
flavor  of  Gladstone  claret  as  well 
as  that  of  Lafitte,  or  Cape  as  well  as  Port,  or  a  bad  dinner  as 
well  as  a  good  one,  you  know  at  once  that  he  is  talking  only  for 
the  sake  of  some  imaginary  effect;  and  you  not  only  scout  his 
execrable  philosophy  but  entirely  disbelieve  in  his  sincerity.' 
On  'Philosophers  and  Politicians,'  he  gives  a  hint  of  his  own 
ambition  by  saying:  'Some  men  would  rather  have  been  the 
author  of  "Hamlet"  or  the  Principia,  than  have  held  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  State,  but  they  are  very  often  just  the  men 
of  the  smallest  intellectual  caliber  and  least  likely  to  erect  one  of 
these  intellectual  monuments  more  lasting  than  brass.'  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  himself  when  he  saw  'no  good  reason 
why  the  hopes  of  a  political  career  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  might  be  an  extremely  useful  literary  career.'  " 

Lord  Morlej's  literary  and  political  power  really  dates,  we 
are  assured,  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  control  of  The 
Fortnightly  Review.  As  contributors  he  drew  such  men  as  Bage- 
hot  and  Freeman,  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  Swin- 
burne, William  Morris  and  Rossetti.  Besides  his  biography  of 
Gladstone  his  books  deal  with  leaders  of  French  and  English 
pubUe  Ufe  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  He  has 
made  excursions  also  into  the  realm  of  pure  letters,  writing  about 
Emerson,  Wordsworth,  and  Matthew  Arnold  among  others. 

"Lord  Morley  told  Matthew  Arnold  that  'whenever  I  travel 
I  carry  a  volume  of  your  writings  with  me.  Before  making  a 
speech  I  read  it  for  inspiration  and  afterward  I  read  it  again  for 


speech,  reads  Matthew  Arnold 
eads  him  ajjain  for  consolation. 
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consolation.'  There  are  politician.?  and  journali.^ts  who  fre- 
quently turn  for  stimulus  and  also  for  solace  to  his  own  essays, 
finding:  therein  a  store  of  suggestive  ideas  exprest  in  a  style 
which  is  both  easy  and  dignified.  Take,  at  random,  that  liter- 
ary gem,  the  sketch  of  W.  R.  Greg.  The  personal  touches  are 
graphic,  as  when  we  read  that  'he  liked  pleasant  gardens;  set 
a  high  value  on  leisure  and  even  vacuity;  did  not  disdain  novels; 
and  had  the  sense  to  prefer  good  wine  to  bad.'  One  thinks  sev- 
eral times  of  the  writer  himself  when  reading  what  he  saj's  of 
Greg.  For  instance,  'the  vice  of  small  talk  and  the  sin  of  posing 
he  was  equally  free  from;  and  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  inter- 
ested he  had  a  great  gift  of  silence.'  " 


HOW  STEPHEN    PHILLIPS    ARRIVED 

MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS  tells  us  that  he  "arrived" 
bestride  a  crown.  That  is,  a  book  of  verse  that  he 
put  forth  some  dozen  or  more  years  ago  had  the  luck 
to  be  "crowned"  as  the  best  book  of  the  year.  Of  course  the 
crowning  jury  was  only  The  Academy,  London's  literary  journal, 
then  edited  by  Mr.  Lewis  Hind  and  owned  by  Mr.  Richards, 
father  of  John  OUver  Hobbes.  The  act  was  "bold  advertise- 
ment" for  Mr.  Phillips,  and  he  consequently  "arrived."  Still, 
as  his  success  has  been  chiefly  made  in  connection  with  the 
theater,  he  adds  that  he  can  hardly  say  that  he\had  really  "be- 
gun" his  career  till  he 

"had"  written  and  had 
seen  produced  a  poetic 
drama."  In  the  New- 
York  Times'  Review  of 
Books  he  tells  how  the 
latter  occurred: 


"Mr. — as  he  was  then 
— now  Sir  George  Alex- 
ander, conceived  the 
idea,  after  reading  cer- 
tain of  the  poems  in 
the  '  crowned '  book, 
that  I  had  it  in  me  to 
write  a  verse  plaj-,  and 
commissioned  me  to  do 
so  for  the  St.  James's 
Theater.  When  asked 
what  subject  I  sug- 
gested I  answered,  quite 
as  haphazard,  'Paolo 
and  Francesca,'  tho,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
never  given  the  subject 
mentioned  a  moment's 
thought.  Before  this 
time  I  had  met  Mr.— 
now    Sir    Sidney — Col- 


loi;d  morleys  library, 
Where  he  wrote  the  "Life  of  Gladstone 


vin,  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  critics,  and  the  best  i'ricnd  a 
man  ever  had.  He  gave  me  the;  assistance  of  his  knowledge 
and  insight  in  the  difficult  business  of  writing  a  poetic  drama. 
The  book  was  then  published  and  met  with  very  di\erse  criti- 
cism. The  literary  critics  exprest  a  decided  opinion  that  it  was 
a  clever  piece  of  stage  craftsmanship,  but  that  it  made  no  real 
claim  to  literature.  The  dramatic  critics  were  equally  convinced 
that,  whatever  might  be  its  poetic  virtues,  it  could  not  by  any 
possibility  'get  across'  the  footlights.  Mr. — now  Sir  Arthur 
— Pinero,  probablj^  pour  encourager  lea  autres,  e.xprest  the  opinion 
that  the  play  'would  not  run  ten  minutes.'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  ran  something  over  130  nights.  What  Sir  George  Alexander's 
own  opinion  of  the  play  was  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
he  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  hesitating  to  involve  himself  in 
such  a  desperate  speculation  without  considerable  consideration 
and  calculation. 

"While  the  question  of  the  production  of  'Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca' was  still  in  the  air — and  the  business  of  casting  such  a 
plaj^  was  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  on  a 
stage  which  has  long  ago  lost  the  art  of  speaking  verse,  if,  in- 
deed, it  ever  possest  it — I  had  written  a  second  play,  called 
'Herod.'  The  last  act  of  this,  Mr. — now  Sir  Herbert — Tree 
was  induced  to  hear  me  read.  As  I  was  reading  this  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  but  naturallj'  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervousness, 
for  I  knew  what  depended  on  the  impression  made,  I  happened 
to  glance  over  the  manuscript  to  watch  the  expression  on  the 
managerial  countenance.  To  my  consternation.  Sir  Herbert's 
face  was  relaxed  into  the  most  unmistakable  of  smiles  it  was 
possible  to  imagine.    He  appeared  highly  amused,  and  when  I  had 

read  anj'thing  on  which 
I  particularly  prided 
myself,  he  would  in- 
terrupt with  a  heart\- 
laugh. 

"  When  I  had  finished, 
I  bad,  of  course,  given  up 
all  hope,  for  the  play,  I 
might  mention,  was  not 
— intentionally,  at  least 
— a  comedy — but  was 
amazed  to  hear  him  de- 
clare that  he  had  prac- 
tically decided  on  pro- 
ducing it,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he 
subsequently  did  at 
His  Majesty's  Theater. 
When  I  questioned  him, 
at  a  later  date,  as  to  his 
disconcerting  reception 
of  'Herod,'  he  replied 
that  he  had  thoroughly 
enjoj-ed  it,  and  was  un- 
able to  resist  laughing 
outright.  In  anj-  ease, 
the  play  ran  close  on 
one  hundred  nights,  and 
that  was  how  I  'really' 
began.'! 
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A  PHILADELPHIA    WARNING    TO  GIRLS 

TllK  DANGER  io  iiKli\ithiJils  uud  to  society  in  the  iii- 
iulequuto  wagt's  jmid  to  girls  in  our  great  cities  is  recog- 
ni/ed  by  all  social  workers.  And  the  Commission  on 
Bocial  Service  of  the  Philadelphia  Interchiirch  Federation  has, 
In  the  Washington  Pout's  opinion,  "performed  a  real  service  to 
the  coniniuuily  hy  issuing  a  warning  to  girls  throughout  tlio 
country  not  to  be  led  into  going  to  big  cities  unless  they  ha\  e 
Le«n  assured  of  honest  employment  at  moref  than  $8  a  week." 
The  Commission's  statement  is  based  upon  a  careful  study  of 
conditions  in  Philadelphia,  but  The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston) 
thinks  the  same  caution  might  be  "addrest  to  girls  seeking 
self-support  in  almost  any  large  city."    It  reads  as  follows: 

"In  many  of  our  cities  the  number  of  women  wage-workers 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  This  is  the  ease  in  Phila- 
delpliia.  The  cost  of  li\ing  is  increasing,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  many  wage-workers  to  maintain  themselves  in  moder- 
ate comfort.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  weekly  cost  of 
living  for  a  self-supporting  woman  is  as  follows: 

"For  room  rent  and  two  meals.  So;  for  lunches,  $1.20;  for 
car-fare,  60  cents;  for  clothing  and  incidentals,  $1;  a  total  of 
$7.80. 

"This  is  the  minimum,  and  it  provides  only  for  a  bare  exist- 
ence; it  makes  no  provision  for  sickness,  for  unemployment,  or 
for  any  of  the  amenities  of  life. 

"With  two  persons  occupying  a  room  the  price  of  board  may 
be  reduced  slight  Ij-.  This  means  that  an  income  of  at  least 
$7.50  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  a  self-supporting  woman 
to  maintain  a  bare  existence  in  a  respectable  part  of  the  city 
and  live  above  tlie  danger  line.  But  on  this  weekly  income  no 
V  orking  woman  can  save  anything  and  thereby  make  provision 
for  sickness  or  seasons  of  unemployment. 

"We,  therefore,  feel  constrained  to  caution  young  women  who 
are  thinking  of  coming  to  Philadelphia  to  seek  employment. 
We  earnestly  counsel  every  woman  who  expects  to  support 
herself  to  remain  aw.-^y  from  the  city  unless  she  has  a  good  posi- 
tion with  an  assured  income  of  at  least  $8  the  w'eek.  This  does 
not  apply  to  women  who  intend  to  become  domestics  in  homes. 
But  in  all  such  cases  all  young  women  should  know  beforehand 
the  character  of  tlie  home  they  expect  to  enter.  Before  coming 
to  Philadelphia  we  urge  all  young  women  to  seek  the  advice  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League. 

"So  man  J'  dangers  beset  the  self-supporting  woman  who  has 
an  inadequate  wage  or  is  out  of  employment  for  any  length  of 
time  that  we  feel  justified  in  issuing  this  caution  and  warning.'' 

Yes,  comments  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"The  working  girl  who  comes  to  the  city  ought  to  come  with 
her  eyes  wade  open.  She  should  have  friends  and  advisers  and 
surround  herself,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  social  conditions 
that  protect  her  in  her  home.  She  should  be  siire  of  an  income 
that  will  enable  her  to  preserve  her  self-respect  without 
capitulation." 

But  while  "this  is  good  advice,"  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
would  remind  us  that — 

"There  are  many  girls  whose  surroundings  -will  not  permit 
them  to  be  governed  by  it,  as  they  are  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  and  when  these  friend- 
less ones  go  to  the  city  thej'  can  not  always  surround  them- 
selves with  desirable  social  conditions,  for  they  have  no  way  of 
doing  this.  They  must  accept  and  be  contented  with  a  meager 
livehhood  which  is  their  portion  from  the  meager  wages  they 
are  paid. 

"These  are  the  ones  whose  lot  in\ates  the  guardianship  and 
kindly  offices  of  those  organizations  w'hich  are  striving  to  pro- 
tect those  girls  who  work  from  the  e\'il  allurements  incident  to 
city  Hfe." 

It  might  be  thought  !'that  the  sheltered  life  offered  by  do- 
mestic service  would  lead  sensible  country  girls  to  prefer  this 
kind   of   emploj-ment,"   remarks   the   Washington    Post.     But, 


J" unfortunately,"  it  hastens  to  add,  that  "is  the  last  thing  they 
want  to  do.  The  fault  lies  somewhere  in  the  country's  state  of 
mind,  which  gives  domestic  service  a  lower  place  in  the  list  of 
employments  than  it  really  deserves." 


VICE  FOUGHT  BY  THE  "GOLDEN  RULE" 

POLICE-CHIEF  KOHLER,  of  Cleveland,  is  hardly  men- 
tioned without  some  reference  to  the  Golden  Rule,  but  he 
modestly  disclaims  seeking  the  association.  His  main 
guiding  principle  is  to  keep  people  out  of  jail  instead  of  putting 
them  in  it,  and  the  reporters  gave  him  and  the  Cleveland  police 
force  the  title  that  characterizes  their  work.  He  recently  told 
the  members  of  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  how  his  force 
"drove  the  gamblers,  the  men  proprietors  of  disreputable  places, 
and  the  opium-joints  out  of  Cleveland  and  reduced  the  social 
evil  to  a  minimum."  The  men  associated  with  the  women  of 
the  underworld,  especially  those  of  the  class  owning  such  re- 
sorts, he  declares,  are  the  worst  menaces  to  municipal  honesty 
and  the  direct  mediums  of  official  grafting  and  poUtical  corrup- 
tion.    In  the  New  York  Herald  his  words  are  reported: 

"Every  policeman  knows  every  gambling-joint  and  disrepu- 
table house  on  his  beat,  I  don't  care  what  he  says  to  the  con- 
trary. We  went  after  the  gamblers  first.  I  sent  for  all  of 
them,  and  I  told  them  to  pack  up  their  paraphernaUa,  not  to 
store  it  in  Cleveland,  and  to  get  out  and  stay  out.  Most  of  them 
did.  We  broke  in  on  the  others  and  smashed  their  tables  and 
destroyed  their  property.  We  were  sued  and  enjoined,  but 
haven't  lost  a  dolar.  There  isn't  a  gambUng  place  open  in 
Cleveland.     I  defy  any  contradiction  of  that  statement. 

' '  We  have  had  success  because  we  have  never  started  to  do 
anj'thing  we  knew  we  could  not  do.  We  did  not  try  to  extir- 
pate vice  and  crime.  Reformers  are  often  worse  than  crooks 
in  such  matters.  We  had  a  lot  of  them  after  us  at  first,  when 
they  found  out  we  were  going  onlj^  to  regulate  ^^ce  and  not  try 
to  drive  it  entirely  out  of  Cleveland.  Thej^  are  aU  with  us  now, 
however. 

"We  went  after  the  women  and  told  them  to  move.  We  did 
not  let  any  seU  out.  W^e  did  not  teU  them  where  they  could 
live  in  Cleveland,  but  we  did  teU  them  where  they  could  not. 
We  stopt  music  and  liquor-selling  in  the  houses.  We  don't  per- 
mit anything  on  the  exterior  of  the  ten  blocks  of  houses  of  that 
kind  in  Cleveland  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  houses. 

"Those  ten  blocks  are  there,  but  none  of  you  could  find  one 
of  them  \vithout  a  guide.  It  is  your  fault  and  mine  that  there 
are  such  places.  If  you  and  I  stayed  away  from  them  there 
wouldn't  be  any.  Men  with  no  other  \dsible  occupation  can 
not  hang  around  such  houses  in  Cleveland.  Men  can  not  own 
or  operate  them.  We  killed  the  aUiance  of  vice  and  politics 
when  we  stopt  that.  We  don't  arrest  those  women,  and  by  that 
we  kiUed  the  professional  bondsman,  who  is  worse  than  any 
highwayman  who  ever  hved.  If  the  women  don't  abide  by  our 
rules  they  have  to  get  out  of  town.  More  than  half  of  them 
have  done  so. 

"Those  stiU  there  are  a  sort  of  auxihary  police.  They  notify 
us  the  minute  any  one  goes  to  their  house  whom  they  beUeve 
to  be  a  thief  or  a  criminal,  and  they  would  not  let  in  a  pohtician 
of  the  stripe  that  used  to  graft  upon  them  any  sooner  than  they 
would  admit  a  mad  dog. 

"If  poUcemen  in  Cleveland  want  anything  they  must  write 
to  the  head  of  the  department  themselves.  If  they  get  any 
pohtieians  or  church  persons  or  anybody  to  interfere  for  them 
the}'  don't  get  what  they  ask.  Religion  is  worse  than  pohtics 
in  a  police  force.  It  has  got  to  be  all  poUce,  and  the  head  ought 
to  be  a  policeman,  who  knows  pohcemen  and  their  ways.  There 
are  more  secrets  and  tricks  in  the  poUce  than  in  any  occupation 
in  the  w'orld,  not  barring  crooks 

"  We  don't  arrest  anybody  in  Cleveland  where  the  arrest  does 
more  harm  than  the  offense  charged  has  done.  The  jailer  won't 
let  a  prisoner  into  jail  until  he  knows  that  the  prisoner  ought  to 
go  there.  We  have  reduced  arrests  from  31,000  to  7,700  in  six 
3'ears,  and  crime  hasn't  increased  a  bit." 
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THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND   UNITY 

WE  SOMETIMES  HEAR  it  said  that  in  furthering 
unity  among  the  Protestant  churches  the  Episcopal 
branch  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  concessions.  Unitj-  has  been  mooted  in  various  confer- 
ences on  faith  and  order,  but  no  authorized  declaration  as  to 
the  future  relations  of  the  Episcopal  Chiu-ch  toward  her  sister 
Protestant  denominations  has  been  made.  The  Episcopal  Gen- 
eral Convention  has  indeed  taken  the  initiative  in  summoning  a 
world  conference  on  the  subject  of  unitj',  but  the  movement  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  some  persons,  points  out  The 
Congregationalist  (Boston),  who  say  that  "until  the  Episcopal 
Church  ceases  to  discredit  the  ministry  of  other  bodies  and  to 
discredit  the  Christian  experience  of  their  brethren  by  refusing 
to  receive  letters  from  non-Episcopal  churches,  it  can  hardly 
expect  a  cordial  and  widespread  response  to  its  proposal." 

The  day  has  not  yet  arrived,  saj's  the  rector  of  Phillips  Brooks' 
former  parish,  as  if  in  reply,  "but  I  beHeve  it  is  coming  when 
we  are  all  going  to  consider  this  question  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  quite  apart  from  the  old-time  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded it."     Further: 

"The  day,  I  maj'  fairlj'  say,  has  come  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
when  she  rejoices  to  recognize  and  acclaim  the  Christian  min- 
istries of  the  great  Protestant  communions.  We  have,  I  think, 
largely  repented  us  of  our  un-Christian  attitude  in  that  respect. 
We  are  glad  to  confess  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  those 
great  communions  wliere  we  see  so  CAidently  the  manifestation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  no  question — or  it  will 
eome,  I  beUeve,  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  no  question — of  the 
comparative  validitj^  of  the  various  ministries  of  the  Church. 
The  one  question  \\'ill  be.  What  is  the  ministry  which  beyond 
others  will  tend  to  bring  us  together?" 

This  view  of  unity,  regarded  by  The  Congregationalist  as  prob- 
ably so  broad  as  to  be  "  confined  as  yet  to  a  minority  both  of  the 
leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  this 
countrj'  and  certainly  abroad,"  is  embodied  in  the  address  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Alexander  Mann,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  addresses 
(reported  by  The  Congregationalist)  in  which  representatives  of 
six  denominations  will  speak  frankly  "concerning  what  they 
consider  essential  in  their  conception  of  the  Chiu"ch."  Instead 
of  saying  what  the  Episcopal  Church  could  "sacrifice  and  what 
retain  in  the  interests  of  Christian  unity,"  he  puts  to  his  Church 
a  question  asking,  "what  essential  thing  has  our  communion  to 
contribute  toward  the  future  reunited  Church?"     Saj-ing: 

"I  believe  that  the  great  Catholic  Church  of  the  futiu-e  is 
not  going  to  come  together  on  the  basis  of  any  irreducible  mini- 
mums  on  the  part  of  the  various  great  Christian  communions. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  go  back  in  history  to  the  fourth 
century,  or  to  the  fourteenth,  and  find  there  the  model  of  what 
the  great  comprehensive  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  on  this 
earth  in  the  ages  to  come.  I  can  not  beheve  that  the  long  and 
glorious  history  of  these  various  Christian  communions  is,  as  it 
were,  to  be  wiped  out.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  of  the  Church 
of  the  future  as  St.  John  thought  of  the  Holy  City,  when  he 
said  that  all  the  nations  were  to  bring  their  distinctive  glory 
and  excel]  eucy  into  it.  So  I  love  to  think  of  the  Chturch  of  the 
future  that  it  is  to  be  a  chm-ch  not  of  minimums,  as  some  one 
has  said,  but  of  maximums;  that  it  is  to  be  the  church  into  which 
every  great  Christian  communion  shall  bring  its  own  distinguish- 
ing glory,  its  own  pecubar  excellence,  make  its  own  contribu- 
tion, which  in  the  providence  of  God  and  under  the  guidance  of 
his  Spirit  it  has  wrought  out  through  its  separate  existence  as 
an  independent  body.  Let  us  think  of  it,  then,  in  that  way,  if 
you  ■will.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  it  is,  what  are  the  things 
which  in  the  proAddence  of.  God  the  various  commxmions  may 
contribute  toward  this  great  and  richly  varied  and  comprehen- 
sive catholicity  of  the  future  reunited  Church." 

In  reviewing  the  outstanding  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Episcopal  C^  Air.  Mann  speaks  first  of  the  Christian 


year,  urging  that  the  Christian  year  belongs  to  one  denomina/- 
tion  as  well  as  another: 

"  I  suppose  it  IS  fair  to  say  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
United  States  was  intrusted  ^\•ith  that  institution  of  the  Chris- 
tian year  until  the  time  came  when  other  great  Cltristian  com- 
munions felt  tliat  they  could  use  it  to  their  own  spiritual  advan* 
tage.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  except  simply 
that  she  held  to  it  in  days  when  it  was  not  altogether  easy  per- 
haps for  her  in  the  United  States  to  hold  to  it.  But  she  kept  it 
as  a  .sacred  trust,  and  to-day  one  might  say  that  almost  without 
exception  the  great  Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States 
are  rejoicing  to  keep  Easter  and  Christmas,  and  manj'  of  them 
Good  Friday,  and  that  little  by  little  they  are  asserting  the  right 
that  they  always  had  to  this  institution  of  the  Christian  year. 
And  how  mighty 'a  force  it  is  toward  preserving  the  proportion 
of  the  Christian  faith,  toward  bringing  before  us  in  dramatio 
form  the  great  facts  of  the  Incarnate  Life,  you  all  know  as  well 
as  I." 

From  this  he  turns  to  the  Apostles'  Creed: 

"As  one  goes  about  from  one  great  communion  to  another, 
one  finds  practically  in  all  of  them  a  consensus  to-day  that  the 
great  doctrinal  standards  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, while  by  no  means  cast  out,  have  for  purposes  of  admis- 
sion into  the  Christian  company  been  laid  aside,  and  men  are 
content  to-day  in  all  these  great  communions  to  confess  their 
faith  largely  in  the  words  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or,  if  not,  in 
words  that  are  synonymous  with  them." 

The  liturgical  service  and  the  historic  episcopate  will  seem 
even  more  vital  points  of  differentiation: 

"Let  us  look  at  this  matter  of  a  Uturgical  service;  and  here 
the  consent,  while  by  no  means  so  universal,  is  nevertheless  per- 
ceptible. You  and  I  joined  this  very  evening  in  a  service  which 
in  many  of  its  features  is  liturgical.  And  while  I  believe  that 
the  future  reunited  Church  will  be  a  church  of  diversified  rites; 
while  I  believe  that  you  will  find  in  some  churches  (let  us  take 
the  great  central  service  of  all)  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion celebrated  with  every  accessory  of  gorgeous  ritual,  you 
will  find  in  another  church  that  same  service  celebrated  in  sim- 
plest form.  Certainly  if  the  Episcopal  Chm-ch  were  inclined 
to  insist  upon  aU  services  being  based  upon,  or  being  conformed 
to,  the  Prayer-Book,  she  would  be  making,  to  my  mind,  an  un- 
reasonable demand.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  re- 
united Church  we  shall  have,  not  uniformity  of  public  worship 
— we  shall  have  the  greatest  diversity,  but  we  shall  have  the 
practical  agreement  of  all  in  the  faith  of  the  Incarnation. 

"Now  I  come  to  the  last  of  those  four  points — the  historio 
episcopacy,  the  threefold  ministry'.  And  here  there  is  practically 
to-day  no  agreement  whatever.  My  friends,  I  beUeve  the  day 
is  going  to  come  when  this  question  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
is  not  going  to  be  confused  with  certain  other  issues  that  have 
been  injected  into  it.  And  here  I  must  confess  the  sins  of  my 
OAvn  communion.  If  this  historic  ministry  is  to  be  regarded 
with,  any  serious  consideration  by  the  great  Protestant  com- 
munions of  this  land  it  must  be  freed  from  certain  implications 
that  at  present  they  connect  with  it.  Let  me  be  a  little  more 
explicit.  It  must  be  regarded,  in  the  first  place,  quite  apart 
from  the  vexed  questions  of  its  origin.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  it  is  especially  profitable  or  helpful  for  the  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  on  the  one  side  or  the  member  of  some  great 
Protestant  communion  on  the  other  side  to  go  simply  to  the 
New  Testament  and  attempt  to  find  there  the  exact  type  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Christian  Chiu-ch  to-day.  AU  that  I  claim  for 
it  is  what  you  will  readily,  I  think,  grant  to  it,  and  that  is  that 
from  the  second  century  down  to  the  fifteenth  the  ministry  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  of  this  threefold  order — a  ministry  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons." 

As  a  final  comment  The  Congregationalist  obsers'es  on  this 
address : 

"What  Edinburgh  did  for  some  Episcopalians  we  trust  in- 
fluences proceeding  from  that  great  assemblage  and  from  larger 
knowledge  and  deeper  spiritual  life  will  do  in  time  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church  as  a  whole.  We  must  admit  that  some  of  its 
leaders  are  hke  adamant  in  their  tenacious  holdings  to  theories 
of  the  ministry  and  of  the  sacraments,  which  Congregational- 
ists,  Baptists,  Presbj^tenans,  and  Methodists  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment accept.  So  long  as  these  theories  are  put  forward  as 
essential  to  unity,  that  movement  is  sure  to  lag  and  finally  fail 
altogether.     But  we  hope  for  a  better  outcome  and  that  men 
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witbin  its  nU'iuhcrship,  u  largu  work 
AM  runks  iM-fort'  it  can  with  un\ 
.  pliicc  of  l»"inl»'r  in  unity  move- 
ment!!. But  could  tl  nr  spirit  pri'vail,  ami  t-ould  it  ecasc 
to  '"  ntiato  in  n.iri.us  t'ashion  ht'twt'cn  itself  and  t)tluT 
Ki  ,|  ilivin<  '  )l  conmiiinions,  it  nii^^ht  do  a  work  iov 
tht<  rt-uiutinu  of  C'Uristt'iulom  second  to  that  of  no  othtT  religious 
luwly. 

"\V«  have  sought  from  the  outset  of  this  movement,  a  year 
and  a  half  ii^o,  to  intcrjuet  it  on  its  best  side  and  to  see  in  it  a 
genuine  and  sifjnilieant  ailvaiu-e  on  the  part  of  our  Kpis<-opalian 
brethren.  We  are  oontidenl  that  to  some  of  them  who  attended 
the  Edinhuruh  Missionary  Conference  of  1910  there  came  a 
n»'W  ami  ihrillintj  rev»'lation  of  the  real  Christian  Church.  Men 
Uke  Bishops  Brent  of  tlu'  I'hilippiiies  and  Roots  of  China,  as 
well  as  (juite  a  number  of  leaders  in  the  Antflican  Cliurch,  real- 
ized, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  sififnall.y  (iod  had  blest  the 
missit)iiar.\  oi)erations  of  other  bodit>s  of  Christians  throughout 
the  world.  What  lie  hid  no  manifestly  approved  they  could 
not  well  deny  or  discridit,  simply  because  the  ecclesiastical  basis 
of  their  work  did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church." 


THE  TYROLESE  "CHILD-MARKET" 

CERTAIN  PRESS  STORIES  lelliufj  how  TjTolese  parents 
sell  their  children  into  '"slavery"  in  Swabia,  how  "the 
little  ones  are  gathered  together  under  the  care  of  a 
priest  and  taken  to  the  market,"  where  they  are  put  up  for  sale 
and  inspected  "like  so  many  cattle,"  and  how  "every  j'ear  manj' 
die  off"  because  of  ill  treatment,  are  declared  false  and  mislead- 
ing by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Catholic  weekly,  America. 
Yet  there  is  a  certain  peculiar  usage  which  gives  some  basis  for 
these  sensational  accounts,  we  read  in  America,  tho  its  abuses 
are  being  eliminated  and  the  practise  itself  being  gradually  done 
away  with  bj'  a  Catholic  organization.  So  the  writer,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  goes  on  to  give  a  few  facts  about  the 
"  Kindermarkt,"  where  the  Schw^abenkinder,  or  Hiitekinder, 
find  a  summer's  employment  in  a  foreign  land,  and  about  the 
"Hiitekinderverein,"  a  sort  of  Tj-rolese  child-labor  league, 
which  looks  after  the  interests  of  these  children.  It  seems  that 
many  years  ago,  poor  peasants  in  the  rocky  TyTol  and  Vorarlberg 
began  to  drift  annually  o\'er  the  German  border  into  the  so-called 
Swabia,  or  Schwabenland  (Bavaria,  Wiirttemburg,  Baden,  and 
Hohenzollern),  where  richer  lands  and  more  abundant  harvests 
called  for  laborers.  And  there  was  work  for  the  little  ones  as 
well  as  for  their  parents. 

"Gradually  it  became  the  custom  to  entrust  children  to 
worthy  peasants  in  Schwabenland  for  the  summer  months. 
They  w^ere  Avell  fed  and  clothed,  .received  a  small  salary,  and 
acquired  a  more  useful  and  extensive  knowledge  of  husbandry 
than  the  few  acres  of  their  parents  could  give  them.  .  .  .  Even- 
tually, satisfactory  ai^i'angements  were  concluded  according  to 
which  groups  of  children  were  conducted  bj'  an  elder  leader,  at  a 
fixt  time,  to  the  nearest  and  most  accessible  towns  of  Schwaben- 
land, and  from  there  w^ere  conducted  by  their  prospective  en^ploy- 
ers  to  their,  temporary'  homes.  The  method  of  getting  them 
employment  Avas  practical  enough,  but  savored  somewhat  of 
the  old  slave  markets,  and  assumed  new  odimn  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  place  on  the  big  cattle  market-days  of  these 
towns 

"The  liopeful  youngsters,  still  under  the  care  of  their  parents 
or  guides,  stood  in  line  oa  the  market  square,  wiiile  peasants 
who  needed  their  help  selected  those  who  seemed  suitable,  then 
stated  the  terms  under  which  they  w'ere  willing  to  employ 
them,  and  when  all  parties  concerned  were  satisfied  they  took 
their  charges  home  with  them,  where  a  new  life  and  new  experi- 
ences aw-aited  them.  But,  as  a  rule,  this  was  done  only  after 
most  solemn  promises  and  many  assurances  on  the  part  of  the 
kind-hearted  peasants  that  no  harm  would  come  to  the  children. 
Hence  the  method  of  securing  an  employer,  and  the  time  of 
doing  so  soon  became  fixt,  and  received  the  name  of  'Kinder- 
markt.'" 

The  Kindermarkten,  we  learn,  probably  began  early    in  the 


iiiiieti-enlh  century,  and  became  an  established  usage  after  the 
.Napoleonic  wars.  Then  the  inevitable  abuses  crept  in.  '"Money- 
gived,  human  pa.ssions,  and  bad  example  d<j  harm  everywhere, 
and  they  did  harm  to  many  of  Schwabenkinder."  To  remedj' 
this,  a  Tyrolese  priest,  Father  Scho[)f,  founded  tho  " Hiitekin- 
derverein"  twenty-one  years  ago.  This  .society  .sees  that  the 
children  find  "employment  with  good  Catholic  peasants," 
where  their  moral  and  |)hysical  welfare  is  looked  after,  and 
that  no  children  are  sent  abroad  "whose  age  and  state  of  health 
would  make  their  stay  injurious."  After  giWng  .some  account 
of  the  details  of  the  society's  organization,  the  WTiter  in  Amenni 
goes  on  to  describe  its  work: 

"After  ascertaining  that  the  parents  are  really  very  destitute, 
that  the  child  has  attended  school  during  at  least  four  or  five 
years,  and  has  obtained  a  satisfactory  nsport  from  competent 
authorities  as  to  morals  and  health,  the  officers  of  tho  V<  rein 
place  his  name  on  the  list  as  one  of  those  who  may  emigrate  to 
Schwabenland.  Soon  notice  is  again  served  to  the  agents  that 
those  children  who  have  received  permission  are  to  be  ready  at 
a  fixt  tim(>,  when  trustworthy  persons,  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man, will  get  them,  accompany  them  to  Schwabenland,  and  make 
sure  that  they  receive  good  and  honest  employers.  In  the 
meantime,  after  a  conference  with  school  and  goverrmienl 
authorities,  passports  are  secured,^  special  rates  on  railways  and 
boat  are  provided,  supper  is  ordered  for  the  youngsters  in 
Landeck  and  breakfast  in  Breganz,  the  leading  newspapers 
of  Wiirttemberg  and  Baden  are  asked  to  pubUsh  the  date 
and  time  of  arrival  of  the  Schwabenkinder  or  Hiitekinder  in 
Friedric  hshaf  en . 

"Each  child  is  proAdded  with  a  certificate  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Verein,  stating  his  or  her  name,  age,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  also  a  letter  to  the  parish  priest  of  the  place  in  which 
he  is  to  work,  asking  him  to  look  after  the  child's  interests,  and 
to  notify  the  chairman  should  he  in  any  way  require  special 
attention. 

"The  employer  is  entitled  to  occupy  the  child  in  easier  farm- 
work,  fruit  or  hop-picking,  in  taking  care  of  sheep  or  geese,  in 
helping  about  the  house  and  minding  the  children  until  October 
28th.  He  promises  to  treat  the  child  kindly,  to  look  after  his 
moral  and  physical  welfare,  to  send  him  or  her  regularly  to  Mass 
and  eateeliism  on  Sundays  and  holj'  days,  and  also  to  afford 
at  least  occasional  opportunities  of  receiving  the  Sacraments. 
Further,  he  pledges  himself  to  accompany  the  child  back  to 
Friedrichshafen  at  the  close  of  the  term,  when  appointed  officials 
bring  the  Schwabenkinder  to  their  mountain  homes." 

In  1911  the  average  wage  received  by  one  of  these  children  was 
$30.70.  But  in  addition  to  this  "the  ^jnployer  agrees  to  furnish 
each  child,  upon  leaAang  his  service  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
two  complete  and  new  suits  of  clothes,  including  hats  and  shoes." 
The  children,  we  are  informed,  are  neither  underfed,  overworked, 
nor  harshly  treated  bj^  the  "good-natured  and  kindly"  Swabian 
peasants. 

The  chairman  of  the  Verein  also  makesVepeated  inquiries  about 
the  Schwabenkinder,  and  visits  them  each  year.  Last  year  he 
made  the  journey  on  a  bicycle  over  seventy  parishes,  and  saw' 
every  child.  There  is  a  black-list  for  unsatisfactory  employers, 
and  the  Verein  also  prosecutes  the  peasants  in  behalf  of  the 
Hiitekinder.     Moreover: 

"By  making  conditions  severer,  and  by  aiding  the  parents 
financially,  the  Verein  has  brought  it  about  that  the  number  of 
Hiitekinder  was  lowered  to  less  than  half. 

"In  189'2  there  were  about  400,  fhis  year  the  number  was  160, 
of  whom  about  100  were  fourteen  years  of  age." 

In  the  Vorarlberg,  whence  about  250  children  were  sent  out 
in  1911,  the  parents  have  profited  by  this  example,  and  are  them- 
selves talring  care  of  the  Hiitekinder.  There  is  a  five-year 
school-attendance  requirement  and  an  eleven-year  age  limit. 
So,  concludes  the  writer,  hiany  child-workers  in  other  lands 
are  worse  off  than  the  few  hundred  Schwabenkinder.  At 
present,  the  poverty  of  the  people  seems  to  make  this  emigration 
necessary.  Nevertheless,  "a  few  years  more  and  the  objec- 
tionable kindermarkt  will  be  a  matter  of  history,  and  its  ex- 
tyhction  another  victory  of  Catholic  charity  and  sacrifice." 


GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  LETTERS* 

Reviewed    for    The    Literary    Digest    by 
John  Kendrick  Bancs 


AX /HEX  a  distins:iiished  American  au- 
V  V  thor,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Lfnuion,  returned  to  America  some  years 
ago,  and  wrote  his  impressions  of  his  redis- 
covered native  land,  it  was  reported  that 
(Jeorge  Meredith,  reading  the  resulting 
l>ook,  observed  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
siory  of  things  American  as  "a  personally 
•'conducted  tour  of  the  author's  insides." 
We  fancy  this  little  anecdote  belongs  to 
the  ben  trovalo  class  of  apocryphal  things 
that  might  very  well  have  been  said,  but 
never  were;  but  in  any  event  it  was  worthy 
of  the  great  IVIaster  of  the  Comic  Spirit 
whose  passing  on  to  other  realms  has  left 
the  world  of  letters  poorer  for  his  going, 
but  enormously  richer  for  his  having  lived; 
and  whose  letters,  recently  published,  form 
one  of  the  most  delightful  "personally 
conducted"  tours  of  a  great  man's  "in- 
sides" modern  literature  has  provided  for 
the  delectation  of  the  understanding  reader. 
We  say  "understanding  reader"  advisedly, 
for  the  Letters  of  George  Meredith  are  not 
for  all,  but  rather  for  the  constantly  widen- 
ing circle  of  Meredith  lovers  who  have  re- 
joiced in  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  and  to 
whom  the  mordant  sparkle  of  his  pages  has 
become  one  of  the  rarest  pleasures  of 
reading. 

The  Letters  have  charm  of  many  sorts. 
but  none  more  appealing  than  that  which 
pertains  to  the  intimate  revelations  they 
provide  of  a  great  soul,  a  vitally  human 
spirit,  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  capable 
observer  of  the  ways  of  men — and  women. 
Meredith  was  not  in  any  sense  a  factor  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  modern  life.  His  tastes 
carried  him  not  into  isolation,  but  into  a 
certain  aloofness  from  the  everlasting 
pressure  of  every-day  things,  and  living  thus 
he  was  able  better  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  see  what  was  going  on  with  a 
discerning  eye  for  the  truth,  and  a  discrim- 
inating sense  of  what  is  important  in  life 
and  that  which  is  not  so.  He  was  abler 
than  most  to  "get  a  line  on"  what  was 
going  on,  and  thereiore  to  go  the  more 
quickly  to  the  heart  of  things;  and  his 
nature  being  what  it  was,  buoyant,  sane, 
balanced,  and  thoroughly  infused  with  that 
sense  of  humor  that  keeps  one  from  going 
very  far  wrong,  he  became  one  of  the  truest, 
if  unfortunately  not  the  most  popular,  of 
our  limners  of  character. 

We  have  always  liked  to  believe  that  the 
verdicts  of  mankind  in  things  literary  even 
themselves  up  as  time  passes,  and  that  those 
who  despair  of  winning  the  ephemeral  favor 
of  the  reading  public  lUtimatelj*  co*ne  into 
their  own  in  the  permanent  hold  they 
sooner  or  later  achie\e,  according  to  their 
real  desserts,  upon  the  favor  of  posterity. 
Some  ^^Titers  win  all  the  sweets  of  immor- 
taUty  while  they  hve,  and  lose  them  at  the 
moment  of  passing,  or,  unhappily,  before 
that.  Others  are  rewarded  mth  a  measure 
of  obhvion  while  thej^  hve,  ,but  after  they 
are  gone  emerge  into  the  fuller  glory  of  a 
lasting  appreciation.  In  the  latter  class  w^e 
think    George    Meredith    will    become    a 


*The  Letters  of  Georee  Meredith.  Collected  and 
"dited  by  his  son.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  Illustrated. 
New  York:    Charlec;  Scribner's  Sons.     $4. 


leader,  altho  it  is  pleasant  to  reali/.e  that 
long  before  he  died  he  was  permitted  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  great  reward  that 
was  ultimately  to  be  his  as  one  of  the  truly 
inspired  figures  in  English  literature. 

These  epistolary  by-products  of  his 
genius,  giving  us  as  they  do  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  self  that  he  could  not  but 
write  into  his  intimate  communications 
with  his  friends,  become  to  the  reader  call- 
able of  interpreting  them  in  their  chrono- 
logical sequence  a  real  biography  of  the 
man,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  more 
pleasing  literary  diversion  than  that  which 
awaits  the  reader  who  is  minded  to  spend 
a  little  while  in  building  up  upon  the  exhib- 
its here  presented  the  great  spiritual  figure 
that  lay  behind  them.  Nor  is  the  process 
a  difficult  one,  for  one  even  of  not  verj- 
quick  sensibilities  could  hardly  fail,  if  he 
lia%e  any  kind  of  a  perceiving  eye,  to  see 
rising  out  of  these  letters  as  they  run  along 
a  spirit  of  great  magnanimity,  great  equan- 
imity; a  brave  spirit,  and  a  noble  one,  the 
whole  constituting  a  figure  not  heroic,  but 
so  verj'  human,  and  so  \er3-  fine  withal,  that 
it  might  very  readily  be  set  up  as  a  model 
for  any  man  to  follow,  whether  his  calling 
lead  him  into  the  pursuit  of  the  Muses  or 
not. 

Biographers  bj-  the  dozens  might  tell  us 
of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  soul,  and  still 
not  convince  us  if  we  happened  to  be  at  all 
reluctant  in  our  belief  in  him,  but  no  one 
can  read  those  of  these  letters  that  deal 
with  Meredith's  earlier  days,  with  all  their 
struggles  and  disappointments  and  be- 
reavements, without  coming  to  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  here  was  one  who 
knew  how  to  take  the  "  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune"  bravelj-,  and  in  such  a 
spirit  of  fortitude  as  must  eventualh'  turn 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  hfe  into  the  im- 
perishable gold  of  true  character.  To  one 
possest  of  literarj'  ideals  of  So  loUy  a 
nature  as  were  his,  so  unswervingly  ad- 
hered to  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to  win 
favor  \)y  setting  them  aside,  the  discour- 
agements of  those  long  years  of  unapprecia- 
tion  must  have  been  galling,  but  we  find 
no  trace  of  a  wincing  throughout  the  corre- 
spondence. There  is  merelj'  in  his  references 
to  the  situation  a  sort  of  resigned  recogni- 
tion, not  of  failure,  for  so  loug  as  he  was 
true  to  his  own  conception  of  what  lie 
wished  to  do  there  could  be  no  real  failure 
for  him,  but  of  the  unhappy  fact  that  he 
was  not  finding  acceptance.  If  his  dis- 
appointments affected  him  to  his  disad- 
^•antage  he  gi^•es  no  sign.  There  are  no 
words  of  condemnation  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  soured  and  disappointed 
man  of  a  stupid  public  for  not  having  the 
eye  to  discern  the  quality  of  his  work;  no 
hints  that  he  ever  even  so  much  as  thought 
of  departing  from  the  standards  he  had  set 
up  for  himself  in  order  to  strike  a  more 
popular,  and  therefore  more  profitable,  note; 
no  glossing  over  of  his  seeming  failm'e  with 
OA'erbra\e  words  after  the  fashion  of  the  boy 
in  the  woods  who  whistles  to  keep  his 
courage  up;  but  merely  the  simple,  im- 
complaining  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  his 
non-acceptance. 


Apparently  he  was  just  a  man,  with  a 
clean-cut  notion  of  what  he  wished  to  do, 
a  carefully  considered  determination  as  to 
how  the  thing  he  wislied  to  do  should  best 
be  done,  calmly  taking  what  the  fates  were 
good  enough  lo  grant  him,  without  a 
whimper  or  muriiuir  of  complaint.  And 
later,  when  his  star  came  at  last  into  its 
merited  ascendancy,  we  find  him  still  as 
calm  and  as  unmov«>d  by  success  as  he  had 
been  undismayed  by  the  long  wait  for 
recognition.  Xo  exuberant  elation  is  mani- 
fested at  the  final  awakening  of  the  public 
to  the  quality  of  his  genius,  but.  a  sort  of 
even-tempered,  quiet  satisfaction  cluira<-ter- 
istic  of  a  well-poised  mind  not  that  he  had 
succeeded,  but  that  after  all  he  had  not 
labored  in  vain.  The  entire  inability  of 
success  to  spoil  him,  any  more  than  failure 
could  dispirit  him,  is  made  delightfully 
manifest  in  his  analysis  of  his  own  work. 
"In  origin,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  W.  M. 
Fullerton,  "I  am  what  is  here  called  a 
nobody,  and  my  pretensions  to  that  rank 
have  alwaj's  received  due  encouragement, 
by  which,  added  to  a  turn  of  my  mind,  I 
am  inclined  to  Democracy,  even  in  Letters, 
and  tend  to  think  of  the  claims  of  others 
when  I  find  myself  exalted."  To  which  he 
adds,  "This  is  the  advantage  I  have  gained 
from  sharp  schooling.  Good  Avork  is  the 
main  object.  Mine  I  know  to  be  faulty. 
I  can  only  sa\^  generally  that  I  have  done 
mj-  best  to  make  it  worthy." 

Similarlj^  is  it  an  easy  task  to  build  up 
from  the  intimations  of  these  letters  a 
charming  picture  of  ^leredith  as  guide, 
mentor,  and  playmate — or,  as  he  himself 
puts  it,  "tutor,  governess,  and  courier" — 
of  his  son,  the  big-hearted  sympathetic 
father,  and  ever  solicitous  guardian  of  the 
health,  happiness,  and  general  welfare  of 
his  offspring.  It  is  not  alone  in  this  phase 
either  that  we  find  the  exuberg,nt  spirit  of 
boyhood  in  the  grown' man.  That  he  knew 
how  to  play,  and  play  acceptably  with  his 
boy,  is  clear  enough,  but  what  is  equally 
clear  is  that  playfulness  was  in  the  warp 
and  woof  of  his  nature,  and  manifested  it- 
self time  and  time  and  again  in  his  com- 
munications to  his  friends.  Here  and  there 
we  find  him  indulging  in  a  style  of  nonsense 
A'erse  of  wiiich  Edward  Lear  need  not  have 
been  ashamed;  and  correspondingly  in 
moments  of  grief,  we  find  a  deeply  tender 
note  that  should  come  to  those  who  have 
accused  Meredith  of  being  a  cynic  with  a 
distinct  sense  of  shock.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  useful  results  of  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will 
be  the  correction  of  that  very  false  notion 
as  to  their  author.  There  is  often  a  direct, 
possibly  too  direct,  indulgence  in  irony  on 
his  part  when  he  touches  upon  some  sub- 
ject concerning  which  he  feels  deej^ly.  and 
perhaps  overwarmly,  but  there  is  no  strik- 
ing of  the  tongue  in  Meredith's,  cheek  in 
any  of  these  letters,  and  in  one  of  them, 
that  from  which  we  ha\  e  already  quoted, 
we  find  that  the  indictment  of  cynicism 
hurt  him,  for  he  writes,  "Some  one  accuses 
me  of  cynicism.  Against  that  I  do  protest. 
None  of  my  wTitings  can  be  said  to  show-  a 
want  of  faith  in  humanity,  or  of  sympath:' 
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with  thu  weaker,  or  thjit  I  do  not  ivad  the 
right  moauiiig  of  strouKth.  And  it  ia  uot 
only  wuruou  of  th  '"  '  '  '  '  '>  women  in 
the  «tiil  whom  e  in,  and 

V  1  to  des  !<'  hus  been 

a   indinK   i ^.        :    irony    (or 

satire  in  despair)  with  oynioism.  I  must 
hase   ii\i  "  lose   to   have   pro- 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  can  not  read 
these  letters  which  flowed  from  the  heart 
(and  sinee  they  were  not  designed  wiien 
written  for  tlie  jjiiblit^  eye  can  not  be  sus- 
pected of  beiuK  anything  but  barings  of  the 
spirit  to  the  confidential  gaze  of  a  comrade), 
without  being  impressed  with  the  fa<!t  thai 
Meredith  was  a  man  of  large  and  generous 
sympathies.  The  cheap  criticism  of  his 
comedy  by  those  who  do  not  really  know 
the  ditTerenee  between  effective  irony  and 
cynicism  has  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the 
legend  that  Meredith  was  a  cynic,  but  that 
impression  is  wholly  dispelled  in  these  let- 
ters, which  show  him  in  the  dressing-gown 
and  sUppers  of  life  with  his  intimates. 

It  would  bo  a  pleasure  to  pursue  the 
topic  in  hand  through  many  pages  dealing 
with  the  author's  friendships,  his  views  on 
public  men  and  public  questions,  his  clear 
enunciation  here  and  there  throughout  the 
series  of  his  literary  creed,  and  his  generous 
opinions  of  the  Uterary  product  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  capacity  for  loving  and 
being  loved  by  his  fellows  is  one  of  the  most 
appealing  revelations  of  the  letters.  The 
saneness  of  his  attitude  toward  such  polit- 
ical matters  as  interested  him  is  striking. 
His  ever-abiding  loyalty  to  the  literary 
principles  which  he  seems  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  to  have  laid  down 
for  himself  is  inspiring  and  convincing; 
and  as  a  critic  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  broad- 
ness of  sympathy,  generosity  of  spii-it,  and 
an  utter  absence  of  jealousy,  even  when 
they  had  won  victories  where  he  had  failed, 
are  among  the  characteristics  that  are  con- 
spicuously paramount  throughout.  In  the 
space  at  our  disposal  there  is  room  only 
for  this  intimation  of  these  phases  of  the 
canvas  of  large  humanity  brought  out  by 
the  unconscious  Umning  of  himself  in  letters 
as  worthy  of  his  genius  as  the  best  inter- 
pretations of'life  produced  by  his  pen  in  the 
field  of  fiction. 

It  is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  gentleman  that 
we  get  in  this  delightful  volvune,  painted 
bj'  a  master's  hand,  in  a  masterful  fashion 
worthy  of  the  inspiring  quality  of  the  sub- 
ject. "I  desire,"  he  said  in  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  Letters,  "to  strike  the 
poetic  spark  out  of  absolute  human  clay." 
As  one  lays  the  deUghtful  volumes  aside 
it  is  with  the  feeling  that  if  these  pages 
had  constituted  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Aleredith's  writings  it  could  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  had  completely 
accomplished  that  desired  end. 

GILBERT  PARKER'S  WORKS 
COLLECTED 

The  Works  of  Gilbert  Parker.  Imperial  Edition. 
To  be  completed  in  18  volumes.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2  per  volume. 

The  publishers  have  fulfilled  an  unvoiced 
wish  of  the  reading  pubhc  by  arranging  for 
this  important  set  of  the  works  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  EngUsh 
\sTiters.  Gilbert  Parker's  books  possess 
originality,  a  command  of  material,  and  a 
vibrant  sympathy  with  the  instincts  and 
development  of  manhood  in  any  country  or 
station  of  life.  The  pubUcatiou  of  a  coUee- 
tive  edition  of  his  writings  is  in  pui'suance 


of  the  policy  of  thoScribners  toadd  to  their 
library  of  popular  fiction  the  works  of  the 
most  modern  authors.  Outwardly  the 
e<lition  compares  favorably  with  the  Out- 
ward-bound edition  of  Kipling,  the  Thistle 
edition  of  Stevenson,  the  Memorial  edition 
of  George  Meredith,  and  the  Viking  edition 
of  H«>nrik  Ibsen.  No  pains  or  expense  have 
been  spared  to  make  the  books  attractive. 
The  paper  was  especially  manufactured  for 
them;  it  bears  the  author's  initials  as  a 
water-mark.  The  binding  is  of  a  dark 
maroon  color,  giving  distinction  of  form 
and  appearance.  The  completed  set  will 
contain  the  long  novels,  short  novels, 
stories,  and  poems,  besides  a  number  of 
stories  now  unprocurable  in  any  form,  as 
well  as  a  collection  of  verse  called  "Em- 
bers," which  was  printed  privately  and 
has  never  before  been  brought  within  reach 
of  the  pubhc. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  is  a  child  of  Canada. 
His  most  popular  books,  "Pierre,"  "Seats 
of  the  Mighty,"  and  "The  Right  of  Way," 
are  stories  of  the  Far  North.  "Pierre"  is 
the  pioneer  of  the  north  in  fiction.  Sir 
Gilbert  has  done  for  Canada  what  Kipling 
did  for  India.  After  a  life  of  extended 
travel  Parker  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  1900,  and  has  held 
his  seat  ever  since.  He  has  risen  steadily 
in  importance  in  English  political  life. 
Knighted  in  1902,  he  has  received  many 
honors  and  honorary  degrees.  It  is  be- 
cause of  his  later  Ufe,  spent  in  so  manj^ 
different  sections  of  the  British  Empire, 
that  he  has  chosen  the  title  "Imperial"  for 
this  final  and  most  important  edition  of  his 
books. 

Not  the  least  of  the  edition's  attractions 
are  the  introductions,  written  by  Sir  Gilbert 
himself,  a  general  one  to  the  whole  edition, 
and  a  special  one  for  each  volume.  He 
gives  interesting  and  illuminating  facts  of 
literary  biography,  and  considers  his  works 
in  relation  to  himself,  to  one  another,  and 
to  his  scheme  of  Uterary  life.  The  first 
volume  contains  a  photogravure  portrait  of 
the  author,  and  the  other  volumes  thus  far 
issued  contain  striking  pictures  from  orig- 
inal paintings  by  Castaigne,  Keller,  Chap- 
man, Armand  Both,  A.  E.  Becher,  F. 
Walter  Taylor,  Alonzo  Kimball,  and 
others.  The  whole  set  will  be  sold  in  sets 
only  by  subscription.  "I  have  a  hope," 
says  Parker  in  launching  the  set,  "that 
these  books  of  mine,  as  faithful  to  life  as  I 
could  make  them,  have  also  been  touched 
here  and  there  by  the  staff  of  beauty. 
Otherwise  their  day  wiU  be  short  indeed; 
and  I  should  wish  for  them  a  day  a  Uttle 
longer,  at  least,  than  my  day  and  span.  I 
launch  the  ship.  May  it  visit  many  a  port! 
May  its  freight  never  lay  neglected  on  the 
quays!  Time  is  the  test,  and  Time  will 
have  its  way  with  me  as  with  the  rest." 

RECENT  NOVELS 

Johnston,  Mary.  Cease  Firing.  Illustrated  by 
Wyeth.  Pp.  457.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     $1.40. 

Mary  Johnston's  first  war  novel,  "The 
Long  Roll,"  was  a  genuine  surprize,  even 
to  friends  and  admirers,  but  this  new  one 
is  only  a  continuation  of  the  proof  of  her 
power  in  the  same  field.  The  book  is  a 
history  of  the  last  half  of  the  Civil  War 
beginning  with  the  siege  of  Vieksburg. 
Her  descriptions  of  battles,  particularly 
that  of  Gettysburg,  have  earned  for  her 
favorable  comparison  with  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  famous  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.    Few  women  could  have  become 


so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  frightful 
conditions  of  such  a  war  as  to  bo  able  to 
write  a  virile,  vivid  account  of  every  do- 
tailed  move  and  transcribe  a  mass  of  his- 
torical information  into  an  interesting, 
thrilling,  and  impressive  story. 

The  suiTerings  and  sacrifices  of  both  side* 
are  faithfully  portrayed  by  one  who.so 
point  of  view  is  cs.sentially  Southern.  Grim 
and  ghastly  details  are  chronicled  with 
startling  directness.  There  is  more  war 
than  romance  in  the  book,  and  yet  love 
plaj's  a  thrilling  and  powerful  part.  Ed- 
ward Carey  and  his  young  wife  Desir^e  and 
their  intense  devotion  are  described  with 
appreciative  enthusiasm.  Their  influence 
pervades  the  whole  narrative  with  a  power 
of  unselfish  love.  Even  in  their  tragic  death 
they  are  inseparable  and  remind  us  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Richard  Cleave,  who 
in  "The  Long  Roll"  was  unjustly  removed 
from  the  army,  again  reappears  in  this  vol- 
ume and  is  able  to  reestablish  himself,  win 
back  his  honorable  position,  and  marry  the 
faithful  and  loyal  Judith  Carey. 

The  book  is  a  piece  of  narrative,  not  a» 
discus-sion  of  the  right  or  justice  of  the 
war.  The  highest  praise  is  given  to  men 
on  both  sides,  who  did  their  duty  and 
fought  nobly  for  ideals.  At  the  conclusion 
these  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  Southern  soldiers:  "I  think  that  we 
were  both  right  and  both  wrong,  and  that, 
in  the  beginning,  each  side  might  have 
been  more  patient  and  much  wiser.  Life- 
and  history,  and  right  and  wrong,  and 
minds  of  men  look  out  of  more  windows- 
than  we  used  to  think!" 

Connor,  Ralph.  Corporal  Cameron.  Pp.  454. 
New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.25. 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  aims  in 
this  new  book  by  Ralph  Connor, — one  to 
show  the  development  of  an  athletic  young: 
Scot  from  a  ne'er-do-well  into  a  real  man, — 
a  man  who  finds  himself  and  learns  that 
"this  world  is  pretty  much  made  already; 
success  consists  in  adjustment";  the  other 
is  to  describe  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  "that  famous  corps. of  frontier 
riders  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a. 
century  have  ridden  the  marches  of  Great 
Britain's  territories  in  the  far  northwest 
land,  keeping  intact  the  Pax  Britannica 
amid  the  wild  turmoil  of  pioneer  days." 
The  motive,  diction,  and  style  are  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  scholar  hke  Mr. 
Connor,  the  description  of  out-of-door  life 
is  vivid  and  powerful,  and  there  is  his  usual 
exploiting  of  weU-controUed  and  thoroughly 
developed  physical  prowess,  in  connection 
with  innate  goodness  and  lofty  purpose. 
The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  love 
story  sufficiently  engrossing,  and  the  "Mac- 
leod  Trail"  episodes  full  of  dramatic 
adventure  told  in  a  vivid  and  virile  manner. 

Gates,   Eleanor.     The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl. 

Pp.447.    New  York:   DuOield  and  Company.    $1.25. 

Riches  mean  little  to  a  child.  Gwendolyn 
longed  for  freedom,  mother-love,  and  the 
power  to  play,  romp,  and  "go  barefoot." 
Instead,  she  lives  in  a  gold  and  white  nurs-r 
ery,  attended  by^  Miss  Rolf,  Jane,  and 
Thomas.  Ail  the  spontaneous  joy  of  child- 
ish affection  is  checked  and  warped  by  the 
social  and  artificial  rules  to  which  her  con- 
duct has  to  conform.  We  little  know  what 
goes  on  in  a  child's  brain.  The  expres- 
sions of  deceit,  artifice,  and  clever  trickery 
indulged  in  by  servants  all  found  lodgment 
in  the  little  maid's  mind.     She  could  not 

(^Continued  on  page  240) 
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The  Business  Man's  Beverage 

*So  you've  got  on  the  Welch  Wagon,  too,  have  you,  Jim?" 

'Got  on  it,  too?     Why,  Bill,  I've  been  on  the  Welch  Wagon  for  I  don't 
know  how  long.     In  this  day  and  age  a  business  man  can't  afford  to  luive  his 
morning  spoiled  by  the  night  before  or  to  take  something  at  noon  that's 
going  to  make  his  afternoon  a  discount  on  the  morning.    He's  got  to  be  a 
hundred  per  cent  all  the  time — with  himself  and  everybody  else." 


Make  it  a  WEI,CH  BALL  next  time.     Nearly  every  club,  hotel,  cafe  and  diner  ser\'es 
it.     Made  in  a  tall  glass;   fill  half  with  Welch's,  add  a  lump  of  ice  and  charged 
water.     It  tastes  mighty  good,  and  it  satisfies  thirst.     You  may  want  a  second  one — 
but  it  won't  create  an  appetite. 


Welch's 


Get  the  IFelch  habit — It'^s  one  that  won'' t  get  you 
(Order  a  case  for  home  use) 

If  you  cannot  get  Welch's  of  your  dealer,  we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen  pints 
for  $3,  express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Sample  -^-oz  bottle  mailed  for  10c. 
Booklet  of  recipes  for  the  home,  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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iMbiiiarv  I,  I'JIS 


Control  your 
heating 


Discomfort  in  homes  or  other  buildings, 
by  overheating  on  mild  days  or  under- 
heating  in  extreme  cold  weather — both 
tiying  to  good  nature  and  health,  is 
easily  prevented  by  the 

IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


Controls  draft-  and  check-dampers  of 
heating  boiler,  without  going  to  cellar; 
insures  even  room-heating  and  prevents 
coal  waste.  Self-contained,  self-acting 
and  pays  for  itself;  no  batteries,  dia- 
phragms, or  clock-work  to  wear  out  or 
wind  up.  REGITHERM  sets  on  wall 
of  living-room.  You  set  scale  pointer 
at  aw>i  degree  of  heat  wanted  (60°to80°); 
then,  when  heat  in  room  drops  a  little 
below  or  rises  above  set  degree,  the 
weather  changes  act  on  sensitive  chem- 
ical inside  all-brass  "Sylphon"  bellows 
which  contracts  or  expands,  and  a  cable 
running  to  draft-  and  check-dampers 
quickly  causes  boiler  to  produce  just 
sufficient  heat.  Easily  put  on  OLD 
OUTFITS. 

Expense  and  time  saved  by  REGITHERM 
in  Turkish  baths,  stores,  dry  kilns;  or  in  fac- 
tories for  drying  /amish,  paint  or  glue  at  any 
special  temperature  which  saves  materials 
and  perfects  workmanship. 
Ask  for  free  "New  Heating  Aids"  booklet, 
which  describes  REGITHERM  and  tells  how 
time,  coal  and  money 
are  saved  and  heating 
improved  by  our  easy- 
turning,  never-leak 
Sylphon  Packless  Radi- 
ator Valves,  instant- 
acting  Norwall  Air 
Valves,  and  Sylphon 
Boiler  Regulators. 
Write  to-day  I 

\^\ericanpadiatokCqmpany 

Write  Department  Q  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 

W  ^  ^  ^'^  ^  ^  fffi' W  ^ 


WONDEmOTH 

^AVF^     WORRY  and 
CniLO    TEMPER 


It  cleans  and  polishes 
brass,  copper,  nickel,  tin- 
ware, aluminum,  etc.  Will 
do  as  much  work  as  a  gal- 
lon of  liquid  polish  that 
sells  for  $1.  A  smooth, soft 
cloth  of  almost  imperish- 
able quality.  Will  forever 
do  away,with  mussy  liquid  polishes. 

SILCO-The  only  cloth  polish  that  absorbs  the  dust 
and  cleans  furniture,  pianos,  automobiles,  carriages,  store 
fixtures,  windows  and  mirrors.  Does  not  scratch  and 
leaves  no  lint.  Can  be  washed  out  and  used  over  and  over 
again. 

One  Wonder  Cloth 
and  one  Silco  polish- 
ing cloth,  regular  price 
50  cents,  prepaid  for 
only  25  cents.     Money  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Agents — Men  and  women— wanted  in  every  city  and 
county.    Enormous  profits.   Kor  free  samples  and  new  sell- 
ing plan  field  instructions  please  address  Dept.  14, 
.BETHLEHEM  .UTILITIES  CO..        65  Pine  Street,  New  York 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


RFMEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

Vontinunt  from   pa(/<    -';<>>> 

uiwU'rstuiul  wliy  the  •liiiirs"  frighU'iied 
her  Wall  Stn-t-t  tiitli«T;  wliy  iiiotlH-r  '•had 
asu(<iul  Uvv  in  ht-r  lionm-t,"  nor  who  "thfy  " 
oouhl  Ui  that  always  forbade  everything 
slu-  wished  to  do.  Finally  <'oines  a  severe 
illness  and  delirium  in  wliieh  the  author 
works  (Hit  a  clever  and  faneiful  story  in 
which  all  (iwen<h)lyn's  terrors  are  person- 
itietl  and  all  her  childish  fears  and  worries 
explained  and  banished.  She  wakes  to  find 
her  sudden  illness  has  brought  her  over- 
worked father  and  thoufirhtlessly  indifferent 
mother  together  at  lier  liedside,  and  the 
future  looks  rosy  and  promising.  It  is  a 
pretty  child's  story  with  timely  suggestions 
for  parents. 

Siiiitli,  F.  Berkeley.  The  Streets  of  tlie  Two 
Fr'end.-s.  Pp.  lOf;.  (lardcn  City^  New  York: 
l>oubleday,  Page  and  Company.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Smith  has  no  patience  with  the 
American  habit  of  considering  the  "Pari- 
sienne"  all  that  she  ought  not  to  be.  In  this 
collection  of  short  stories,  he  eliminates 
fiction  and  tells  the  truth.  "It  is  my  pur- 
pose," he  says,  "to  pay  tribute  to  a  race 
among  whom  I  ha\e  lived  and  the  sincerity 
of  whose  hearts  is  a  joy  to  remember."  The 
stories  are  all  of  studio  life  and  associa- 
tions, Bohemian  and  unconventional,  but 
reveal  hearts  of  gold  and  often  incom- 
I)aral)le  honor.  But  the  real  charm  hes  in 
the  spontaneity  of  affection  and  action, 
the  sincerity  of  the  men  and  women  who 
so  naively  trust  one  another.  One  catches 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  underworld,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  these  tales  illustrate  the 
frank  and  refreshing  freedom  of  the  artist 
coterie,  often  including  model  and  musician, 
encountering  tragedies  that  add  the  shadow 
to  the  sunshine  of  Paris  life.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  a  sweet  love  story,  witli  com- 
plications avoided  just  at  the  psychological 
moment,  as  in  "JNIonsieur  de  Courcelles." 
All  ar(>  con\incing  and  atmospheric,  choice 
in  diction  and  graphic  power. 

Barclay,  Florence.  The  Upas  Tree.  Pp.  287. 
New  York  and  London:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

The  utter  and  unconscious  selfishness  of 
man  and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  woman 
are  not  new  themes,  but  the  plot  of  the 
"Upas  Tree"  gives  them  a  new  setting  and 
new  significance  which  the  author  brings 
out  with  charm  and  convincing  power. 
Ronald  West  was  a  genius  and,  because  of 
his  childish  irresponsibility,  his  wife  spared 
him  all  disquieting  experiences,  so  when  he 
decides  to  go  to  Africa  for  material  for  his 
new  book,  a  masterpiece-to-be,  Helen  lets 
him  go,  knowing  that  those  months  are  to 
be,  for  her,  months  of  unusual  anxiety. 
There  is  a  slight  tinge  of  the  psychic  in  the 
plot,  and  when  Ronald  returns  with  brain 
distorted  by  too  much  tropical  sun  he  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  a  designing  and  evil-minded 
cousin.  Fortunately  there  is  a  good  spirit 
in  Dick  Cameron  as  well  as  an  evil  one  in 
Aubrey  Treherne.  Ronald's  mind  is 
restored  and  everybody  is  happy. 

Castle,  .\gnes  and  Egerton.    The  I.ure  of  Life. 

Pp.  425.     Garden  City,  New  York:   Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.     $1.35. 

It  is  a  strong  test  of  a  man's  poise  and 
power  of  self-control,  particularly  a  poor 
scholar,  to  come  suddenly  into  possession 
of  a  great  estate.  Sir  Ughtred  Maxwell 
found  wealth  arid  the  opportunities  it 
offered  a  weighty  burden.  Having  been  an 
ambitions 'student,  he  expresses  his  deter- 


Treaf?^ 


We  want  to 
send  you  these  14 
kinds  of  biscuit  con- 
fections— 


Specialties 

More  delicate  in  sub- 
stance and  delightful 
in  flavor  than  any  bis- 
cuits you  have  ever 
tasted.  You'll  call 
them  cake  or  candy 
— "we  call  them 
Biscuit  Bonbons. 

Send  us  the  cost  of  post- 
a|^e  and  packing  only  i  loc  in 
stamps  or  coin)  and  we  will  send  you 
this  tempting  Sunshine  "Revelation 
Box"of  Sunshine  goodies,  free.  Or, 
send  a  postal  for  our  Sunshine 
"  Taste  Box."  Containing  five 
kinds,  postpaid.  In  either  case 
please  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

[OOSE-^ILES  ^ISCUIT  (pMPANY 

Bakera  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 

580  Causeway  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


i^Moneyl 


iPrint  yourown  cards,  circnlnrs, 
book,  newspaper.  PKESS$.5.  liir- 
ger$18.  Rotary  $60.  All  easy. rules 
sent.  Print  for  others,  bigiirof- 

-x--«j,A «««.;>'  —  it.  Write  factory  for  press  cata- 

IS^^^  rpi^i —log.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  etc 
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THE  I'llESS  CO.,  Merldeli.  Cunll. 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

Keep  vour  Notes,  Mortgages,  ln».  Policies  and 
valuable  papers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 

$|.25^ 


Express 
Paid 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  chase  leather.  A  durable 
File  for  home  or  office.  20 strong  manila  pockets,  4^x1^ 
in.,  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  hoIBs 
without  tying.    Guaranteed  Satisfnctorij  ur  .Mmieii  li'tnmed. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  58  W.Lake  St.,  Chicago 
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mination  to  carry  out  his  old  ideals  and  tf) 
have  nothing  to  do  with  society,  love,  and 
marriage,  writing  to  his  former  friend  and 
instructor,  "Who  wants  another  love,  liav- 
ing  courted  knowledge?"  Thrown  un- 
avoidably, through  social  obligation,  into 
the  home  of  Count  do  Braye,  he  meets  two 
women  who  materially  upset  his  plans  and 
theories.  Th^re  is  the  married  woman, 
who  wishes  fire  to  burn  every  one  but  her- 
self, the  well-known  but  dcsijicable  type  of 
fascinating,  eyelid  -  fluttering  female,  — 
"mangeuse  d'ames" — and  the  healthy 
young  niece,  Solange,  so  clean  of  mind  and 
soul  and  direct  in  her  actions  as  to  be 
almost  repellant.  Between  these  two  Sir 
Ughtred  gets  an  awakening  that  is  startling 
and  involves  sp  many  thrilling  and  danger- 
ous experiences  that  the  reader  gasps  with 
fear,  but — we  must  not  spoil  the  story,  for, 
as  amusing  and  interesting  literature,  it  is 
worth  reading. 

Hauptmann,  Gerhart.  .\tlaiitls  (translation). 
Pp.415.    New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch.    $1.50. 

The  powers  that  won  for  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann the  Nobel  prize  in  literature  are  well 
shown  in  this  new  novel,  which  includes  a 
romantic  plot,  powerful  description,  and 
psychological  symbolism.  The  first  part,  a 
narrative  of  life  on  an  ocean  steamer,  is 
graphic  and  convincing.  He  describes  the 
gaieties  of  an  ocean  voyage,  the  terrible 
storm  at  sea,  the  tragic  scenes  as  the  vessel 
sinks,  and  the  details  of  the  escape  in  the 
lifeboat,  which  makes  thrilling  and  intense 
reading.  No  less  e.xciting  is  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  which  represents  the  life 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Roland  after  they 
reach  New  York.  The  hero  is  a  German 
doctor  of  dual  nature,  and  the  struggle 
between  his  spirit  and  the  flesh  furnishes 
the  plot  of  a  mystical,  dramatic,  and  psycho- 
logical love  story.  The  sordid  side  o? 
theatrical  life  is  carefully  drawn,  and  also 
the  power  of  real  friendship,  the  healing 
intluenceof  Nature,  and  the  strength  of  in- 
nat(!  purity  and  virtue.  Like  all  of  Haupt- 
mann's  stories,  this  is  slightly  mystical. 
It  deals  with  the  power  of  mind  over 
niatter  and  dreams. 

VOLUME  V  OF  THE  HASTINGS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Hastings,  James  [Editor).  Rncyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Kthies.  Edited  with  the  Assistance 
of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D..  and  other  scholars. 
New  York:  Scribner's  Sons.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  1912.  Vol.  V.,  Dravidians — Fichte.  xvi- 
908  pp.    $8  net. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  ambitious 
magnum  opus  of  Dr.  Hastings  carries  on 
the  plan  already  suffieienth^  indicated  in 
the  preceding  instalments.  The  outlook, 
as  suggested  by  the  rate  of  progress  through 
the  vocabulary,  makes  more  and  more 
certain  either  that  the  work  will  run  nearly 
or  quite  to  fifteen  volumes  if  the  present 
proportion  of  space  is  observed  throughout, 
or  that  the  later  volumes  will  have  to  be 
condensed  and  their  value  thus  impaired. 
C\n-tainly  not  a  third  of  the  vocabulary  in 
sight  has  been  treated. 

The'  leading  articles  in  this  volume  are 
Eschatology,  with  91  pages,  Ethics  and 
Morality  (86),  Emotions  (82),  Festivals  and 
Fasts  (60),  Education  (54),  Family  (38), 
Expiation  and  Atonemeijt  (36),  and  Dress 
(32).  Other  articles  of  ten  pages  or  over 
are  Dravidians  (28),  Dreams  and  Sleep 
(12),  Drinks  and  Drinking  (10),  DuaHsm 
(14),  Egvptian  Religion  (14),  Epistemology 
(20),  Etiiics  (22),  Ethnology  (10),  Eucbar- 


Just  Pour  on  Cream 
and  Sugar 

Or  Fill  the  Bowl  with  Milk 

These  are  Puffed  Grains,  steam  exploded — eight  times  normal  size. 
They  float,  for  every  grain  is  an  airy  wafer,  filled  with  a  myriad  cells. 
They  melt  in  the  mouth,  for  the  walls  are  thin.      And  every  morsel 
tastes  like  toasted  nut  meats. 

Fascinating  Foods 

Think  how  nut  meats  might  taste,  were  they  thin  and  crisp  and  porous. 

These  curious  grains— PufFed'Wheat  andRice— suggest  that  winning  flavor. 

That's   why  countless  people  mix  these  grains  with  fruit.     They  get 
a  nut-like  blend. 

They  use  them  in  candy  making — use  them  to  garnish  ice  cream. 
And   a   million   dishes   daily   are   consumed   by  people  who  like  thin, 
almond-flavored,  whole-grain  wafers,  served  with  cream  or  milk. 

Millions  Miss  Them 

Despite  all  this,  there  are  other  millions  who  never  found  them  out. 
They    serve    for    breakfast    cereal    foods    without    this    wondrous    flavor. 
In  milk  they  serve  bread   or  crackers,  where   these  puffed  and    toasted  wafers  are 
ten  times  as  good. 

We  urge  those  millions,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  find  out  what  they  miss. 


[Puf f ed  Wheat,  1  Oc 
I  Puffed  Rice,  1 5c 


Except  in 

Extreme 

West 


Prof.  Anderson's  Invention 


Every  granule  in  them  has  been 
And  thus  digestion 


These  are  the  grains  that  are  shot  from  guns. 

steam  exploded. 

Thus  come  the  myriad  cells.    Thus  comes  the  nut-like  flavor 
is  made  quick  and  easy  and  complete. 

These  are  scientific  foods,  endorsed  by  every  expert,  every  doctor.       Whole  grains 
are  here  made  wholly  digestible,  and  no  other  process  does  that. 

But  the  foods,  in  addition,  are  immensely  enticing.     Millions  of  breakfasts,  millions 
of  suppers,  are  made  inviting  by  them. 

Tomorrow  morning  let  them  greet  the  folks  aroimd  your  table.     Then  judge  by  what 
thev  sav 


JKe  Quaker  QaXs  (bmpa^ivy 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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Is  Your  Money 
Doing  Its  Best? 

THOUSANDS  of  those  who 
^^  save  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
investment  openings  because  they 
do  not  realize  what  may  be  done 
withsmallamounts  of  money.  They 
imagine  that  Bonds  and  other  secur- 
ities are  only  for  the  well-to-do. 

This  is  no  longer  true. 

Moreover,  persons  of  limited 
means  are  the  very  ones  who 
should  begin  to  invest  their  sav- 
ings safely  and  profitably.  They 
particularly  should  demand  good 
security  and  the  largest  interest 
return  consistent  v/ith  safety.  In 
this  way  only  can  they  materially 
improve  their  financial  position. 

Have  you  $  1 00,  or  more,  which 
is  not  doing  its  best  for  you  ?  Is 
it  earning  6%,  and  is  it  safe? 

You  can  invest  $  1 00,  $200, 
$500,  $1000,  or  more,  in 
A-R-E  6'«,  the  6'}-  Gold 
Bonds  of  the  American  Real 
Estate  Company,  receiving 
your  interest  every  six 
months  and  your  principal 
in  ten  years. 

The  Bonds  are  based  on  the  owner- 
ship of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  New 
York  real  estate.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  have  paid  6%  interest  and 
matured  principal  at  par,  returning  over 
$10,000,000  to  investors. 

A-R-E  6's  may  also  be  purchased  by 
instalments,  earning  6fc  compound  in- 
terest, and  maturing  $  1 ,000  or  more  in 
10,  15  or  20  years,  carrying  liberal 
surrender  privileges. 

Our  printed  matter  and  map  of  New 
York  City  showing  the  location  of  our 
properties  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 

Amrrifan  ]JiaI  (j-atatr  ([ampm^ 

Fouded  1888  Aueti  $24,134,240.39 

Capital  and  Snrvini  $2,076,587.35 

527  Fifth  ATenae         New  York 
Room  504 


KEITH'S  Big  $2.00  Offer 

Our  80-pa^*e  monthly 
maganne.  KtITH'S"On 
Home  Ruilding,"  for  a 
year  and  youi-  clioice  of 
auyof  KEITH'S  famous 
Sl.UOrranlluoks  giving 
views,  sizes,  costs,  etc. 
All  for  subscription 
price,  S-. 

Select    Your   Flan 
Book. 

215  Bungalows  and  Cottages Si 

138  Attractive  Homes. ■■fliOO-SlBOO    $1 

186  ■•  ■■     $1000-S-2000    $1 

■226  "    .  "     „ $200O-*25O0    $1 

191  •'  '■     ; S25O0-SSO0O     $1 

207         •"  " S3000-$4000     SI 

172  ■'  •'      S4(F00  and  up     *l 

250  Beautiful  Interiors $1 

M.  L.  KEITH.   432  McKnight  Bldg.,   MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


i«t  (30),  Evolution  (14).  Fairy  (U),  Fall 
(14),  Fasting  (12i,  Fatt<  i20),  and  F«  tish- 
i-sni  (11).  Thert'  are  perhaps  more  coin- 
panttively  short  articKs  than  in  prer-eding 
voliiiui's.  The  ranjfe  of  contents  is  wide  — 
ethnoloffv,  areheoloKV,  philosophy,  theol- 
ojfy,  religion,  |)li\ -iiological  psychology, 
pritnitive  psycholot^y,  custom,  ethics,  cas- 
uistry, economics,  ancient  history,  history 
of  philosophy,  history  of  culture,  historj- 
of  Christianity,  literature,  instruments 
(drums,  and  cymbals,  etc.),  ami  deities. 

.Some  of  these  articles  are  of  high  value, 
such  as  that  on  Etruscan  reUgion,  by  Dr. 
Gustav  Herbig  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
who  has  supplied  a  model  bibliography. 
Incidentally  one  may  remark  that  the 
description  of  Etruscan  cosmology  looks 
very  familiar,  reproducing  in  startling  fash- 
ion the  Zoroastrian  chronolog.v  and  other 
features.  It  is  by  such  articles  that  the 
\  alue  of  the  work  as  a  whole  must  be  esti- 
mated. Another  informing  treatmcnl  is 
that  of  Dra\  idians  by  W.  Crooke  and  li.  W. 
Frazer.  The  subject  of  dress  has  far  closer 
hfstorical  connection  with  religion,  to  say 
nothing  of  ethics,  than  many  realize,  and 
the  discussion  of  that  topic  is  worth  Avhile 
in  such  a  series.  In  general,  the  worth  of 
the  treatment  of  topics  is  worthj'  of  all 
praise. 

As  in  former  volumes,  the  (161)  WTiters 
are  representatives  of  the  highest  scholar- 
ship, and  have  been  selected  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  their  eminence  in  the  sub- 
jects which  they  treat.  Among  those  who 
have  articles  here  is  (he  lamented  Andrew 
Lang.  Of  American  writers,  Professor 
Royce  of  Harvard  Universitj',  and  Professor 
Warfield  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
may  be  named,  Avhile  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray 
has  his  usual  prominence  throughout  the 
volume.  That  the  results  are  occasionally 
disappointing  to  the  speciaUst  is  only 
natural,  for  he  looks  always  for  as  full 
knowledge  at  least  as  he  possesses.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  article  on  Ecstasy, 
ill  which,  for  instance,  the  abundant  cases 
of  ecstasy  in  early  Hebrew  prophesy  re- 
ceive no  attention.  Dr.  Inge,  an  authority 
on  mysticism,  evidently  felt  himself  limited 
in  space  in  discussing  the  topic,  altho  it  is 
of  great  significance  as  a  general  religious 
phenomenon.  His  treatment,  while  phil- 
osophical, seems  to  have  received  direction 
principally  from  the  medieval  Christian 
mystic  point  of  view.  Even  less  satisfactory 
is  the  next  article,  on  the  Eddas,  which  is 
so  brief  and  elementary  as  to  have  little 
value.  Yet  for  Teutonic  religion  these 
sagas  are  of  prime  importance.  However, 
one  must  acknowledge  the  great  value  of 
this  encj'clopedia  and  realize  what  a 
thesaurus  of  facts,  especially  in  the  prim- 
itive sphere,  is  thus  brought  into  usable 
shape. 

MEMOIRS,    LETTERS,    AND    OTHER 
BIOGRAPHIES 

Bradley,  William  Aspenwall  [Editor].  The 
Correspondence  of  Philip  Sydney  and  Hubert 
Languet.     Boston:    The  Merrymount  Press. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Humanist  Library,  edited  by  Lewis 
Einstein,  and  published  by  Mr.  Updyke 
of  the  jNIerrjTnount  Press.  We  had  almost 
said  the  "  famous  "  MerrjTnount  Press. 
The  word  would  be  correct  enough  if  one's 
idea  of  fame  might  mean  fine  reputation 
among  the  few  who  are  fit.  It  is  now  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  (perhaps  not  quite 
fifteen)  since  ]Mr.  Updj'ke  began  to  please 


Set  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars! 

It  takes  si.x  niimites  to  drive  these  si.x  strews,  ;ind 
tlit^MfiviiiB  i*  9ia.'-i.^.  Now  if  your  time  is  worth  more 
thrill  f'J.'Jl  a  iniiiiilc,  don't  read  any  further. 

This  advertisement  is  for  those  who 
want  hiKh-tjrade  furniture  at  roclt-bot- 
tom  prices  and  approve  a  selling  plan 
that  actually  saves  bie  money. 

Over  30,000 
American  Homes 

buyC.'iiine-I'acktFurniuirc 
for  these  substantial  rea- 
sons. Here  is  an  example 
of  Comc-1'ackt  economy. 

This  handsome  table  is 
Qnarter-.Sawn  White  Oak. 
with  ricli,  deep,  natural 
markings;  honestly  made; 
beautifully  finished  to  your 
order.  Hei,!;ht,  30  inches  : 
top,  44x28  inches  ;  lees,  2i 
inches  square.  Two 
drawers;  choice  of  Old 
Brass  or  Wood  Knobs. 
It  comes   to    you   in  four 


No.  300  Library  Tabk 
Come-Packt  Price  $11.75 

i-blpping  Weight  leo  Itia. 

Sold  on  a  Year's  Trial 

COME-PACKf 

■■III    nil  IIIIIB  " 


jjEBinaa. 

sections,   packed   in   a   compact 
crate,  shipped  at  knock-down  tatcs. 

Our  price,  $11.75.    With  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
you  have  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  J25  ! 

Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 

for  living:,  dinrngr  or  bedroom.  Color  plates  show  the  ex- 
quisite finish  and  upholstering.  Factory  prices.  Write  for 
it  today  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  (11) 

Come-Packt  Famitnre  Co.,  ZI9  Fernwood  Avr.,  Toledo,  0. 
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DA%VG    Jig    OIDI     O  EVERYWHERE  while 
^\^  1  O   OU   VllnkO  Aitonding  School  ore 

Btartiug  in  tnis  interesting  work  and  m&king 

money  for  them-^  

selves,  selling^ 
something  everybody  > 
wants.  Every  couch  requires ^ 
a  pillow;  what  makes  a  room  more  altrjctive^ 
kh.in  beautiful  pennants.  Send  us  4c  in  stamps  ^ 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing  our  new  color  catalogue.^ 
and  Belling  plan,  showing  no  end  of  clever^ 
school  decorations  made  in  felt  and  leather. '' 
Address  Chicago  Pennant  Co.,  1237,E.  63rd  St.,  Chicago 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  makiij'-'  ptTirci  ti'.ii-i.cai-  ^-  ■>'.  aij  I  lie 
Dans  lMl'UU\iLU  lip-lup  Diipliratur. 
No  intricate  niechauism.  Ko  printer's 
nk.  Always  ready.  100  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  from  type-writ- 
ten original.  Useful  in  any  bu&incbs. 
Sent  on  Ten  Days'  Trial  Without 
D.posit.  Complete  Duplicator 
contains  roll  of  '' llansro  "  Oiled 
Parchment  Kaek  duplicating  0C 
gurfare.  wliifh  can  he  ns«^d  over  and  over  airain.  price  -  •  ▼** 
FELIX  P.  DAI'S  DlTLiATOU  CO.,  Dans  Hldg.,  Ill  Jubn  St.,  \.  Y. 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage 
(1913  Model),  direct-from-factory,  tor  $92.50.  But  to 
protect  ourselves  from  .idvancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set 
a  time  limit  u|>on  tfie  offer.  We  guarantee  tliis  record 
price  for  30  days  only.  Just  uow  we  can  save  you  |35  or 
more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 
Gives  absolute  protection  from  snenk  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  lighcnint;,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  gara(;e  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worru  aud 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cue  and  fitted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust- 
proof. Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight,  Fracticiilly 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for  largest 
car  and  all  eqviipinent.  Made  by  one  of  th*  largest  makers  of 
portable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction gnai'anteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page  illus- 
trated Garage  Book  by  r*'turn  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
637-687  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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all  folfeftors  of  specimens  of  fine  printing 
by  issuing  from  his  press  books  iu  llieiii- 
selves  intrinsically  valued,  Ijut  in  form  and 
general  style  such  as  touched  their  hearts. 
His  type  and  paper  have  never  failed  to 
make  appeals,  nor  his  style  of  binding. 

These  letters  between  Sj'dney  and  Lan- 
guet  constitute  a  delightful  episode  in  the 
life  of  Sydney.  Sydney  at  the  time  was  a 
young  man  making  the  prescribed  young 
man's  tour  of  Europe,  and  Languet,  for- 
eigner tho  he  was,  became  his  mentor. 
They  traveled  together  for  a  tim(>,  but 
corresponded  during  a  much  longer  j)ori()d. 
There  is  a  delightful  atmosphere  in  the 
letters  HOt  only  of  travel  and  friendship, 
l)Ut  »f  manners  and  customs.  One  derives 
from  them  a  new  conviction  that  human 
nature  was  the  same  then  as  now,  but  the 
outward  forms  in  which  its  manifestations 
were  seen  belong  to  another  age  than  our 
OTvn. 


Authoritative  Lite  of  General 

Pp.  331.     New  York:    Hodder   & 


RaDtop,  G.  S 
nilHani  Booth. 

Stoughton.     $1. 

The  WTiter  of  these  pages  was  First 
Commissioner  to  General  Booth.  His  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  the  Salvation 
Army  movement  is  as  authoritative  as 
any  one  could  write  and  gives  the  life  of 
the  General  most  sj^mpathetically.  Nat- 
urally he  writes  from  a  Salvationist's  point 
of  view,  and  much  of  the  subject-matter 
is  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  General's 
own  sayings  and  writings.  Bramwell 
Booth,  the  present  commander,  writes  the 
introduction  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  book  may  bring  some  help  toward  his 
father's  memorial  scheme  of  establishing 
premises  for  training  officers  iu  every 
branch  of  the  work,  and  toward  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  the  movement. 
Only  praise  and  commendation  are  usually 
found  in  a  book  of  this  character.  The 
writer  justifies  the  General  for  a  finan- 
cial scheme,  about  which  his  integrity  was 
once  questioned.  Of  his  separation  from 
his  three  children,  nothing  is  said  other 
than  to  allude  to  it  as  deplorable  and  a 
great  grief  to  the  aged  commander.  There 
are"  so  many  quotations  in  the  book  that 
it  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  clironicles  or 
illustrates  that  which  made  William  Booth 
a  social  reformer,  a  revered  figiu-e  in 
Europe,  who  fought  a  brave  fight  through 
half  a  century  for  the  social  betterment  of 
mankind  and  was  always  supremely  in 
earnest. 

Fasan,  James  O.  The  Autobiograph}-  of  an 
Individualist.  Cloth,  pp.  294.  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

To  listen  to  the  experiences  of  an  un- 
usual man,  told  with  a  quiet  but  persistent 
emphasis  upon  the  value  of  personality, 
placing  the  stress  steadily  upon  what  a 
man  becomes  rather  than  upon  what  ho 
accumulates,  is  a  useful  process  in  this  age. 
What  a  man  is  worth  is  here  shown  not 
in  figures,  but  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
mental  and  moral  and  religious  quality. 
The  storj'  of  a  boisterous  boj-hood  in  the 
stern  atmosphere  of  Scotland,  of  the  perils 
amid  a  pagan  life  in  South  America,  and 
of  the  tonic  of  the  primitive  but  robust 
conditions  of  South  Africa,  concludes  with 
long  years  spent  as  a  railroad  man  in 
America.  Mr.  Fagan  sopn  turns  from 
the  personal  record  to  his  favorite  theme, 
the  value  of  indi\idualism  in  the  labor 
world.  Mr.  Fagan's  picture  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  eighties  was  evidentlj^  taken 
with  a  camera  of  small  range.     JVIore  ae- 
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Barrett  Manufacturing:  Co.  Jersey  City.  Feb.  27,  1912. 

"  I  have  at  last  become  tired  of  paiiitinR  and  repairing  the 
tin  roof  on  the  ajiartment  which  I  ovni.and  have  decided  to  put  on 
the  building  the  best  roof  thatcan  be  had,  so  forthis  reason  I  ask 
you  to  kindly  send  me  a  specification  that  will  be  sure  to  fill  my 
needs;  I  do  not  wish  to  remove  the  tin  it  this  is  practicable. 

"How  can  I  be  sure  of  securing  '  Barrett '  goods  }  " 

(Signed)  John  Armstroni:. 

"Thousands  of  owners  have  reached  the  same  conclusions 
you  have,  namely,  that  all  roofings  tliat  need  periodical  paint- 
ing, like  tin  and  ready  roofings,  are  unduly  expensive  to  main- 
tain. The  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Barrett 
Specification  to  your  roofing  contractor  and  secure  prices  on 
that  basis. 

"The  Barrett  Specification  is  simply  a  formula  requiring  cer- 
tain grades  and  quantities  of  material  and  specifying  how  the 
roof  shall  be  laid.  The  specification  further  states  how  the  roof 
may  be  inspected  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  secured  there- 
quired  five  plies  of  felt  with  continuous  intervening  layers  of 
pitch. 

"If  you  order  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  and  insist  that  the 
Specification  be  followed  «/!'j'o/«/<'/)',  you  are  certain  of  whatyoii 
are  getting.  Your  Barrett  Specification  Roof  will  never  need 
painting  and  shoidd  give  good  service  for  twenty  years  or  more 
without  leaks  and  witiiouta  cent  of  maintenance  expense." 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  with  tracing  ready  for 
incorporation  into  your  building  plans  sent  free  on  request. 
Address  nearest  office. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York.        Chicago,        Philadelphia,         Boston,        St.  Lonis,         Kansas  City.         CI 

Cincinnati,        Uinneapolis,        Pittsburgh,        fccattlc.        Corey,  Ala. 
THE  PATERSOX  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,        loronto,      Winnipeg,      Vancouver.       St.  John,  N.  B., 


We  advise  incorpor- 
ating in  plans  tlie  full 
wording  of  the  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested, 

ROOFING—  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 
August  15,  1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified,  and  subject 
to  the  inspection  re- 
quirement. 

leTeland 
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c,l™50c    HINDS  "SI^^o^S"  CREAM    c?l25c 

Relieves  at  once,  quickly  heals,  makes  clear,  velvety  skin.  Complexions  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  its  use.  Endorsed  by  refined  women.  Soothes  itifants'skin  troubles.  Men  who 
shave  prefer  it. — Is  not  greasy;  cannot  grow  hair;  is  absolutely  harmless.  At  all  dealers. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  Bottle  and  Tube.  A.  S.  HINDS.  6  West  St.,  PortUnd.  Maine 
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Just  Out! 

IT  has  come!  It  is  here — the  improveil 
*  and  pt-rfccted  hearinjj  device  for  tlie  deaf 
and  those  hard  of  hearing.  It  is  the  perfect 
aid  to  hearing);  at  last.  Tliousands  of  men 
and  women  afflicteil  with  defective  hearing 
liave  been  waiting  for  it. 

Nearly  all  sufferers  from  deafness  have 
found  microphonic  hearing  instruments  to 
give  the  greatest  help  and  the  most  relief. 
Over  14,01)0  persons  testified  to  tlie 
efficiency  of  tlie  Single-Tone  Mears  Ear 
Flione. 

In  our  new  "Special"  model  ear  phone 
— just  out — all  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  common  one-tone  ear  phone  have 
been  four  times  multiplied.      The 

NEW  4-TONE 

Mears    Ear   Phone 

i>  four  tinier  as  efficient,  four  times  as  conven- 
ient,/o«>-  times  as  satisfactory,  and /y/<;-  times 
a>  valuable  as  our  famous  Standarcf  model.  It 
has/o// /different  sound  stren°ths./y«/- different 
tone  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch 
of  the  finger.  A  tiny  switch  on  the  back  of  the 
receiver  regulates  the  strength  of  the  instrument 
to  suit  the  condition  of  the  nearing  organs  or  to 
register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

We  have  discontinued  all  our  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  the  Mears  Ear 
Phone.  Our  new  Four- 
Tone  Model  for  1913  will 
be  sold  only  direct  from 
our  laboratory.  We  are 
now  offering  our  per- 
fected model  Mears  Ear 
Phone  direct  to  users  at 
the  Wholesale  Price. 
Here  is  your  opportunity 
New  4  ■  Tone  Thin      "f  JO"  need  help  for  your 

Model  Receiver        hearmg. 

rKLL       IKIAL    Own^Home 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  sold  only  on  trial.  Test  it  and 
prove  its  power  to  do  for  you  what  it  is  doing  for  others. 
Make  the  test  at  our  expense.  Try  it  for  ten  days  in  your 
own  home,  under  every  eonditiou  of  actual  service.  If  it 
do<s  not  please  you.  send  it  back,  and  the  trial  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Remember,  the  Mears  Four-Tone  Ear  Phone  is  hot 
an  experiment.  It  is  mdrely  an  improvement  upon  our 
already  famous  Single-Tone  instrument. 

We  could  fill  this  magazine  with  copies  of  the  enthusiastic 
testimonial  letters  of  Mears  Ear  Phone  owners.  But  your 
own  test  of  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  and  your  own  experience 
with  it  will  prove  to  you  its  value  more  conclusively  than 
auylx)dy's  reeomDicudation  We  invite  you,  we  urge  you 
to  try  it  free.' 

If  uou  live  in  or  near  New  Yoric,  please  visit  our 
offices,  Xote  thead'iress  below.  Let  one  of  our  experts 
demonstrate  and  e.cplain  this  neiv  invention  to  you. 

Send  the  Coupon  Now  for  Free  Book 


This  coupon  is   printed   for   your  conven- 
ience.    Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  tons.    We 
will  send  you  promptly  the  Mears  Ear 
Ph'^ue  Book.     This  book  explains  all 
tlie  causes   of    deafness,  tells    how 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  mal- 
ady and  how  to  treat  it.      Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  this  free 
book  and  for  our  special  in- 
fiuctory    offer.       Do    it 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me, free  *■ 
and    postpaid,  your    Mears  Ea 
Plione  Booklet  and  particulars  of 
yi'ur  Special  Introductory  Offer  on 
your  new  model  Fo\ir-Tone  Mears  Ear 
Phone  and  Free  Trial  Offer 


COUPON 

Mears    Ear 
Phone    Co. 

Suite  2372 
45  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


yame_ 


Address_ 


Mears  Ear 
Phone  Co. 

Suite  2372 
80045    West 

34th  St. 

New  York 
N.  Y. 


eurult'  art*  hi.s  portruitr^  <tt  tlirt't'  presidents, 
Mellen,  Roosevelt,  Kliot. 

K\en  more  truly  driiwii  and  more  si^j- 
niticunt  are  his  skelclie.s  of  a  lad  in  the 
liimb]e-<lo\vn  tehtjrai)h  shed,  poring  over 
Plato  and  Shakespeare,  or  reading  the 
English  dictionary  over  and  over,  or  the 
man  in  the  s\vit<h  tower,  meditating  on 
the  great  industrial  and  soiial  i)rol)lems, 
and  training  himself  in  literary  e.xpression 
that  he  might  help  to  solve  them.  In  this 
task  "  the  thorough  drilling  in  Latin  and 
Greek  "  which  old  Scotia  gives  her  sons 
served  him  well.  Mr.  Fagan  says,  "  As  a 
simph",  practical  equipment  for  life's  jour- 
ney, what  may  be  called  my  classical 
foundation  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  all 
the  other  features  of  my  school  education 
put  together."  Thoughtful  discussions  of 
railroading  and  of  th(>  labor  situation  give 
the  book  immediate  importance. 

Rossiiiore,  Lord.  Things  I  Can  Tell.  8vo,  pp. 
270.      New   York:    George  H.   Doran.Co.      $3.50. 

This  cheerful  volume  contains  the  per- 
.sonal  reminiscences  of  an  Irish  peer  who 
in  his  own  words  had  '  'never  done  anything 
important,"  but  who  undertakes  to  relate 
"some  interesting  and  intimate  things" 
about  his  friends.  Of  course,  he  promised 
the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  whom  he 
writes  that  he  would  put  down  nothing 
libelous,  for  "what  is  the  good  of  revealing 
everything  you  know?  "  The  writer's  friends 
included  the  late  King  Edward,  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West,  the  great  beauty  whom 
the  King  admired  so  much,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Madame  Melba,  and  many 
celebrities  of  the  heau  monde.  Some  of  his 
stories  and  anecdotes  are  verj-  good  and 
new,  but  we  ma  J'  not  quote  them,  but  rec- 
ommend the  reader  to  buy  a  book  tilled 
with  those  "trifles  light  as  air"  which  are 
next  door  to  delightful  nonsense.  There 
is  a  touch  of  the  mess-room  and  the  barracks 
in  many  of  his  reminiscences  which  recalls 
Charles  Lever.  There  are  anecdotes  of 
the  race-course  and  the  betting-ring,  of 
racing,  hunting,  and  shooting  pheasants 
and  grouse.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  drink- 
ing and  swearing,  but  the  book  is  sw^eet 
and  cheerful  in  tone  and  shows  how  life 
goes  when  its  only  object  seems  to  be  ex- 
pensive amusement.  The  Avriter  appears 
always  to  have  acted  up  to  his  own  rule, 
"Fear  God  and  obey  the  laws  of  your 
country,  but  never  become  a  prig  or  a 
humbug." 

Fried,  Alfred  H.     The  German  Emperor  and 

the   Peace  of  the  World.      Cloth,  pp.  214.     New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Co.      $2  net. 

The  leading  German  exponent  of  pa- 
cifism has  -written  a  book  in  which  the 
wash  is  father  to  the  thought.  He  admits 
this  when  he  frankly  says  by  way  of  pref- 
ace, "It  is  a  book  of  hope  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  anything  else.  When  one 
meets  a  threatening  mastiff,  his  gentle 
greeting,  "  Good  doggie !  Nice  old  fel- 
low !  "  is  a  word  of  hope  and  persuasion 
rather  than  of  accurate  description.  The 
confidence  that  the  War  Lord  of  Germany 
is  developing  into  a  peace-maker  has  al- 
ready large  foundations,  Avhich  Mr.  Fried 
ably  describes.  Still  more  convincing  is 
his  argument  that  the  German  Emperor 
holds  in  his  hand  the  key  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  present  moment  would 
seem  the  opportune  time  in  which  to  use 
it  and  fulfil  the  closing  prophecy  pf  Mr. 
Fried:  "The  hour  will  come  when  the 
Emperor  will  throw  off  his  fetters,  Avhen 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains  the  laws  Roverning right 
exercise — some  of  them  for  the  first  time.  It 
shows  clearly  and  •  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientifically 
directed  to  reach  your  internal  organs — many 
of  which  are  muscular — will  do  infinitely 
more  for  your  health  and  strength  than 
hours  of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you  to 
understand  the  principles  underlying  The 
Thompson  Course,  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  Course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  will.  You  will  find  "  Human  Energy"  a 
real  contribution  to  the  science  of  making 
the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  -Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it  as 
though  it  were  written  by  a  friend. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite    710.    Ezcbange   Buildine,    Worcester.    Matt. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 
Qoit  Drugs  and  Dope.    Try  Nature's  Way 

Eat  with  your  regular  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective fouds.  Possesses  all  the  6r- 
granic  vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2r  slaiiip  for    Raw    I^ood  Rook  ami  Health  OuiiJe,  oi   -triiU 
25c  for  Book  and  12  oz.  can  o(  Ihe  Food,  postpaid.      Write  today. 

ByronTyler.FooJ  Spec' list,  71  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Kas.  City,  Mo. 


BROOKSBDE 
FARMS 

HAy  OLD  CHICKS 


o 


IT  has  been  proven 
that  from  the  standpoint  of 
assured  profits — and  economy  in 
raising  —  the  interests  of  Poultry- 
men —  professional  or  amateur- 
are  best  served  by 

Day  Old  Chicks 

Make  certain  of  your  success  ■with 
Brookside  Farms  Day  Old  "White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Shipments  6  to  8 
hours  after  hatching  to  any  point 
within  72  hours  express  delivery. 
Sanitary,  comfortable  compartment 
cases  insure  arrival  in  sound,  healthy 
condition. 

Per  100 
While  Legliern  Day  Old  Chicks  .     .     $15 
Barred  Rock  Day  Old  Chiclts     .     .    $20 
White  OrpioftoD  Day  Old  Chick*    .    $30 

We  also  ship  Hatching  Eggs  from 
our  best  pens.      Prices  upon  request. 

■Write  for  our  beautiful  new  booklet 
—"One  Day  Old."  Pictures  and  partic- 
ulars of  the  famous  Brookside  Farms. 

BROOKSIDE  FARMS 

Box  D .  Great  Barrington,  Mass< 
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ho  will  perceive  that  it  is  now  lime  to  j 
carr\'  out  the  promise  that  he  gave  when 
he  said,  '  I  only  wish  that  Eiiropcini  ix-aoo 
lay  in  my  hands.  I  shoidd  ct  rtaiiily  take 
care  it  should  never  be  disliirlxd."  If  now 
lies  in  his  hands.  The  world  and  history 
await  a  deed  !  "  We  hope  that  Mr.  Fried's 
\H)()k  will  be  read  in  Potsdam  and  else- 
wlicrc. 

Markliio,  Yu>hio.     Mlicii  1  Has  a  Cliild.      Pp. 

2«1.     Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
1912.     $1.50. 

The  quaintness  of  this  autlior's  Knfjlish 
and  the  beautiful  little  sivctches  from  his 
l)en  that  appear  in  his  book  are  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  its  attractiveness.  lit; 
d-cscribes  minutely  his  sjjoiled  cliildhood 
--he  was  the  baby  and  the  pet — liis  exces- 
sive devotion  to  his  mother,  and  many 
varied  and  interest  inf;  experience's  and 
combination  of  circumstances  that  led  him 
eventually  to  seek  an  art  education  in  a 
foreign  land,  even  when  it  invohed  him 
in  poverty  and  menial  labor,  su<'h  as  do- 
mestic service  in  California.  Naturally  we 
get  many  frank  opinions  of  both  Knglish 
and  American  customs  in  the  narrative  of 
his  experiences,  but  his  strongest  adverse 
criticism  is  for  the  missionary  and  his 
methods  in  Japan.  Mr.  Markino  decries 
quite  frankly  his  own  idea  of  religion  and 
devotes  several  chapters  to  a  discussion  of 
"  Science  and  Human  Sense."  No  one 
can  fail  to  enjoy  the  Oriental  point  of  view 
in  Mr.  Markino's  life  story,  even  if  he 
fails  to  agree  with  him  unreservedly. 

Walford,  L.  B.  Memories  of  Victorian  Lon- 
don. With  Portrait.  8vo,  pp.  350.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Miss  Walford  has  no  great  story  to  tell; 
a  woman  novehst,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
leads  an  uneventful  Ufe;  but  she  has  pro- 
duced in  this  volume  twenty-five  charming 
chapters  of  recollections  that  begin  in 
1864.  Many  notable  people  come  within 
her  vision  and  she  WTites  charmingly  of 
them  all.  Readers  of  her  novels  "nill 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  a  book  so  distinctlj' 
unlike  anything  she  has  published  before, 
and  yet  in  its  waj^  as  readable  as  anything 
she  ever  produced.  What  we  like  best 
about  it  is  a  pervading  atmosphere  in 
which  one  is  made  to  feel  himself  for  the 
time  dwelling  in  the  very  best  of  the  social 
life  that  Victorian  England  possest. 

Hamilton,  Ian.     .4  Staff  Ottirer's  Scrap  Book. 

8vo,    pp.    144.     New    York:     Longmans,    Green     & 
Co.     $2.10  net. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  describing 
a  campaign,  irulitary  maneuvers,  and 
battles.  There  is  the  picturesque  waj-, 
adopted  by  Kinglake,  in  his  account  of 
the  Crimean  War.  In  that  famous  book, 
W'here  we  have  tableau.x  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  Horace  Vernet,  Kinglake  would 
stop  in  his  narrative  to  note  the  color  of 
an  English  commander's  horse.  Victor 
Hugo  and  Erckmann-Chatrian  were  pic- 
turesque and  dramatic  describers  of  Water- 
loo as  Zola  was  of  Sedan  in  "  La  Debacle." 
We  do  not,  and  we  ought  not,  to  look  for 
any  of  this  sort  of  MTiting  in  Gen.  Ian 
Hamilton's  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war. 

(Jeneral  Hamilton,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  War  Office  in  London  to  represent 
England  as  attache  on  the  staff  of  General 
Kuroki  (1904-05)  was  present  at  some  of 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Japanese  cam- 
paign—Yalu,  The  Heaven  Reaching  Pass, 
Yoshirii,  and  other  engagem€^its  preceding 
and  preliminary  to  the  fall  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. He  gives  fine  maps  and  sketches  of 
the  various  battle-fields  and  in  technical 
language   records   the   movements   of   the 


We//,  this  /qo/cs  wort/i  reading 


That's  the  way  you  want  a  man  to  feel  when  he 
gets  your  lelter.  I  nrcad  lettci's  brin^  no  orders.  ^  our 
letters  must  seem  as  important  as  rhe\  are.  Make  a 
move  now  to  insure  inipiessiveness  in  your  business 
stationery  by  w  ritin^'  us  for  our  collection  of  2S  handsome 
specimen  letterheads  produced  on  Construction  Bond. 

These  specimens  were  produced  by  ihe  highest  class  printers 
imd  Jithofiraphers  in.  llic  United  Stales.  They  show  to  perfection 
the  fine  character  of  stationery  you  can  secure  on  any  of  the  nine 
colors  and  four  finishes  of  Construction  Bond  with  envelopes  to 
match.  Sonic  of  the  firms  who  produced  these  specimens  are  near  you, 
ready  to  do  the  same  class  of  work  for  you  on  Construction  Bond. 

Construction  Bond  is  a  substantial  impressive  paper  with  a  valid 
reason  for  its  moderate  price.  It  is  sold  only  in  large  quantities  direct 
to  the  most  responsible  printers  and  lttho4raphers  in  the  160  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  — not  through  jobbers.  High  quality  at 
a  low  price  is  the  result.  Obviously  those  concerns  who  handle 
Construction  Bond  are  able-  n>  gi\  e  you  impressive  Stationery  at  a 
Usable  Price.     Write  for  their  names  and  the  specimens. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.,   1012   South  Michigan   .A.venue,   Chicago,  111. 

ImpressiveSfationerpataUsable  Price 
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UNDERrEEO 
PRINCIPLE 


Bills  Cut 

t)ERFEE 

four  Peasons  Why 


TOPFEEO 
PRINCIPLE 


COAL  in  the  l^nderfeed  is  fed  from  below  and.  like  a  candle,  burns  from  top  down.  Four  bigr  sayings 
result- most  interestingly  explained  in  Underfeed  Furnace  or  Boiler  Book — eitiier  m;ii\ed  FrE£. 


The  Underfeed  produces  in  coldest  weather 
more  clean,  even  heat  than  any  other  heater  and 
reciuires  least  attention  in  feeding,  regulating 
and  cleaning 

Cheaper  Coal — The  Underfeed  produces  from 
cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft  coal,  more  clean, 
even  heat  per    ton    than    topfeeds    from    most 
expensive  grades. 
Complete  Combustion — Smoke  and  gases  (valu- 
able haat  units)  pass  up  through 
the  fire,  are  consumed  and  con- 
-rted  into  useful  heat  instead 
-Jv-^';/f^^    t  going  to  waste — up  the  chim- 
ney.  Combustion  is  perfect;  no 
clinkers    form   and    very   few 
ashes. 
AH  Heat  Utilized — Fuel  be- 
ing fed  from  below,  live  coals 
are  on  top — nearest  most  ef- 
fective    radiating    surfaces, 
whereas  in  topfeed  heaters, 
live  coals  are  smothered  by 
fresh  coal. 


Self-Cleaning  Feature— Smoke  being  consumed, 
there  is  no  soot.  The  fire-glow  is  upon  clean  metal, 
responsive  to  heat;  whereas  in  topfeeds  the  "fire- 
shine"  is  upon  heating  surfaces  coated  with  soot-in- 
sulation. Topfeeds  require  frequent  cleaning;  Under- 
feeds are  self-cleaning. 

S.  A.  Clow,  Fairview  Castle,  Dowagiac,  Mich., 
writes:  "The  Underfeed  has  no  equal.  With  27 
outside  doors  and  windows,  house  exposed  on  all 
sides,  there  was  no  frost  on  the  windows  even 
with  temerature  26  below  zero.  Our  fuel  bill  last 
winter  was  between  $29  and  $30." 

AVritb  fob  free  Book.  Let  us  toll  yoH  where  yon  can 
pet  vorR  Underfeed — Warm  Air  Furnace  or  Steam  or 
Hot  Water  Boilel — and  lion-  to  obtain   free   heating 

plans  and  estimate  of  co^t- 


The  Peck-Williamson  Co..  304  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati.O. 

ITn/la«-fnn<]  F>"nace  Hook Indieateby  X 

UnucriCCQ  Roller  Rook Book  you  desire 


Send  me 
FREE  - 


Naine- 


Address- 


Name  of  my  dealer- 
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$100-$65=$35 
That's  What  You  Save 

It  will  pay  you  hi?  to  investigate  the 
I'ittsburgh  Visible  iH-Iore  buying  a  type- 
\vriter.  $S5  is  ii  kimkI  piece  of  money  to 
save  on  a  single  purchase.  Yet  this  ma- 
chine at  |05  actually  means  one-third  less 
in  cost  than  tyf)«>\vriters  not  one  whitniore 
cOlcient,  durable  or  Hner  appearing. 
We  sell  mostly  by  mail.  That  means 
no  salesmen's  salaries — small  branch-oftice 
expense.  Our  overhead  expenses  are  small 
and  our  ortranizationofhighest  efficiency. 
N  there  small  wonder,  then,  that  we  can 
offer  the 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

ut  Bueh  a  modest  price?  We  also  have  a  unique  on- 
operative  selling  plan,  by  which  you  can  obtain  this 
niaoliine  in  year  home  and  at  the  same  time  pave 
money.  Made  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  in- 
cluding back  sparer,  tabulator,  two-color  ribbon. 
Perfect  touch.  Quick  action.  Absolute  alignment. 
Universal  keyboard,  and  writing  always  visible. 

Detachable    Type   Basket 

Kntire  keyboard  can  be  removed  as  a  unit.  This 
affords  quick  cleaninjf  of  type  and  keys;  also  best  way 
of  gettinK  at  workiDK  parts  of  the  machine.  Save  t'iS 
by  mailing  the  coupon  now. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 
Dept.  77.  Union  Bank  Building.  Pitbburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa,.  Dept.  77. 

Will  be  elad  to  know  how  I  can  become  owner  of 
one  of  your  machines. 

Name 

Street 

P.  O State 


An   ideal   investment   for  savings    or 
trust  funds  is  offered  in  the 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

of   the   Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit 
Company — 

These  certificates  are  issued  in  even  multi- 
ples of  SlOO.  They  are  payable  on  de- 
mand at  any  time  after  two  years  and 
are  amply  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
improved  real  estate. 

In  oVer  18  years'  business  experience  this 
company  has  never  been  a  day  late  in 
the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in  the 
repayment  of  principal  when  due  or 
demanded. 

Write  for  the  Book  Telling  in  Detail  about  this 
Sound,  Convenient  and  Profitable  Investment 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


army  in  battle.  His  "  scrapH  "  an-  written 
carffully  and  have  an  air  of  uef-iiracy. 
Tbf  whole  tone  of  this  l>o(>k  is  fair  and 
syiiipathctic.  His  e.-stiinate  of  (h«<  Japanese 
soldierH  and  of  Kuroki,  their  commander, 
is  .•<iieh  as  his  na(l«  rs  liave  h«'ard  repeated 
over  and  over  at,'iiiii.  Here,  a.s  in  other 
passaj^es  in  his  book,  we  are  compelled  to 
rememlier  that  this  is  the  seeond  edition 
of  a  work  orifiinaily  published  in  1000,  and 
in  tiiese  days  six  yiars  is  old  age  to  any 
product  of  the  i)riiiting  press.  But  the 
military  movements  and  maps  of  the  cam- 
l)aitjn  have  permanent  value  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  eonseit-ntious  and  clear- 
headed military  expert. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

The  Loeh  Classical  Lihrary.  Kdlted  by  T.  E. 
PaKe  and  W.  H.  I>.  Kous*".  First  twenty  vols. 
r2mo.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50 
per  volume. 

A  good  many  educators  are  deploring 
the  neglect  with  which  in  these  days  the 
most  eminent  of  Clreek  and  Latin  writers 
are  treated.  A  writer  in  the  Berlin  Grenz- 
holcn  points  to  this  countrj'  especially  as 
an  example  of  that  form  of  modernism 
which  sacrifices  every  intellectual  considera- 
tion to  utilitarianism.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  we  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  no  one  quotes  Horace,  or 
writes  Greek  in  these  days  of  electricity, 
advanced  engineering,  and  physical  science. 
Yet  as  Mr.  Loeb  well  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion, the  task  he  has  set  himself  is  "  to  make 
the  beauty  and  the  learning,  the  phil- 
osophy and  the  wit  of  the  great  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  more  accessible  by  means 
of  translations  that  are  in  themselves  real 
pieces  of  literature,  a  thing  to  be  read  for 
the  pure  joy  of  it,  and  not  dull  transcripts 
of  ideas  which  suggest  in  every  line  the 
existence  of  a  finer  original  from  which  the 
average  reader  is  shut  out,  and  to  place 
side  by  side  with  these  translations  the 
best  critical  texts  of  the  original  works." 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  volumes 
that  have  reached  us,  this  design  is  being 
well  carried  out  by  the  many  eminent 
scholars  who  have  been  engaged  by  Mr. 
Loeb.  We  predict  a  great  future  for  this 
library.  It  is  well  equipped  materially.  The 
paper  is  fine  and  light,  the  printing  clear 
and  handsome,  the  binding  limp  leather  and 
admirable. 

Hornaday,  William  T.  Our  Tanisbing  Wild 
Life.  8vo.,  pp.  411.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50  net. 

The  extermination  of  wild  animals,  either 
from  wanton  wastefulness  under  the  name 
of  sport,  or  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
ornaments  for  the  hats  and  dress  of  women, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  blemishes  on  the 
ci-vilization  of  to-day.  The  present  vol- 
ume, by  the  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  and  the  ex-president  of  the 
American  Bison  Society,  is  a  plea  in  the 
first  place  for  the  preser^-ation  of  the  many 
beautiful  and  curious  birds  now  being 
destroyed  in  the  interest  of  the  feather 
trade.  It  refers  also  to  cats  that  destroy 
birds  and  cites,  as  an  illustration  one  cat 
that  "destroyed  58  birds  in  one  je&r." 
Examples  are  given  of  non-game  birds 
which  have  perished «fi'om  "wicked  slaugh- 
ter." ISIention  is  made  of  more  than  8,000 
snow  buntings  that  were  found  in  one  cold- 
storage  house  in  New  York.  A  plea  is  put 
forth  in  behalf  of  larger  game,  such  as  the 
musk-ox  of  the  North  Pole,  which  stupidly 
marshal  themselves  in-  herds  in  the  presence 


Steel  Pens 


250  Styles 

To  thoHC  who  use 
a  pen  only  occasion- 
ally, Esterbrook  Pens 
are  the  most  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  assist- 
ant;   to   those   \vho 
^vrite   constantly,   an 
invaluable  ally  and 
friend. 

Backed  by  a  half-c(  n- 
tury's  reputation. 

At  All  Stationers. 

»  Kit t /or  Illustrated UoukUi. 

Esterbrook  Pen  Co« 
95  Joka  St.,  New  York 

Wo  ks : 
C.iMtdcn,  N.  J. 


TRADE  MARK 


IN    RUBBER 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

WiH  stand  anything  and  everylhing, — Alcohol,  Asphaltam, 
Benzine,  Creosote,  Fusel  Oil,  Hot  Glue,  Hot  Tar, 
Lacquers,  Naphtha,  Oils,  Turpentine,  Any  Kind  of 
Paint,  Any  Kind  of  Varnish  or  Shellac,  or  any  other 
substanee.  They  will  stand  any  climate,  wet  or  dry.  hot  or 
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way  under  any  conditions. 
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of  their  human,  or  rather  inhuman  hunters. 
"The  time  has  come,"  says  this  writer, 
"for  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Den- 
mark to  join  in  formulating  ji  stiff  hiw  for 
the  prevention  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
musk-ox  for  sport."  The  same  plea  is 
made  for  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  brown 
bear  of  Alaska.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  the  author  has  labored  thoroughly, 
lie  shows  the  scholarship  and  ae<'uracy  of 
an  enthusiastic  scientist.  His  main  thesis  is 
tliat  the  destruction  of  life  amongst  birds 
and  ijeasts  for  the  sake  of  mere  excitement 
to  the  sportsman  or  to  gratify  a  passion 
for  ornament  among  women  ought  to  be 
in  some  way  controlled  by  law,  so  that  the 
))resent  generation  should  transmit  to  their 
posterity  an  animated  world  in  some  siu-ii 
p;'rfection  as  that  in  which  they  found  it. 

Work,  Milton  V.  Aurtion  of  To-Uay.  12mo., 
pp.  289.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
<fe  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Irwin,  Florence.  The  Developinenf  of  Auction 
Bridge  I'nder  ihe  New  Count.  I'p.  vii-228.  12mo. 
New  York;    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Mr.  Work  is  already  known  to  players 
of  the  game  as  the  author  of  "Whist  of 
To-day."  He  has  more  recently  extended 
his  reputation  among  players  by  originating 
the  "new  count,"  under  which  10  is  the 
•count  for  no  trumps,  9  for  royal  spades,  S 
for  hearts,  7  for  diamonds,  6  for  clubs,  and 
2  for  spades.  Many  clul^s,  including  the 
Whist  Club  of  New  York,  have  adopted 
Mr.  Work's  plan  until  now  it  is  declared 
to  be  "universally  used."  "Auction  of  To- 
day" is  a  rather  elaborate  treatise  in  eleven 
<'hapters,  with  additional  matter  giving 
"summarized  penalties"  and  "queries  and 
answers."  One  of  the  chapters  contains 
the  code  of  the  Whist  Club  and  decisions 
of  the  Club  committee  on  disputed  points. 

The  new  count  in  auction  bridge,  known 
as  "lilies,"  or  "royals,"  has  brought  about 
<'ertain  marked  changes  in  the  principles 
of  bidding.  Chief  of  these  is  what  Miss 
Irwin,  who  is  the  New  York  Times' s  bridge 
<>xpert,  calls  "the  passing  of  no  trumps." 
This  and  other  points  are  clearly  explained 
by  the  writer  in  her  little  book.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  game  itself,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  unnecessary  description.  Card-players 
^n\l  find  the  brief  treatise  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  "bridge"  library. 

M.  F.  A  Valiant  Woman.  Pp.303.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     1912.    $1. 

M.  F.,  who  writes  this  book  as  "a  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  problem," 
especially  for  mothers  and  teachers,  ascribes 
all  that  makes  the  book  valuable  to  the 
"valiant  woman "  who,  as  her  early  teacher, 
implanted  in  her  all  the  rules  and  ideas  that 
have  since  proved  worth  while.  The  book 
is  meant  to  he  a  tribute  of  loyalty  to  this 
"woman  who  is  lovingly  described  but  not 
named.  All  pedagogs  will  not  agree  with 
the  writer,  but  every  one  will  enjoj'  the 
thoughtful  consideration  given  to  present 
conditions  and  may  follow  the  suggestions 
for  their  betterment.  In  regard  to  English 
study  the  wTiter's  advice  is:  "Educate 
your  taste,"  get  impressions  first,  later  try 
to  explain  them.  What  is  deplored  par- 
ticularly is  dissecting  and  criticizing  any 
subject  enough  to  cloud  its  real  power  and 
beauty.  Few  students  know  anj'thing 
about  Caesar's  generalship  after  reading 
his  "Commentaries,"  of  Cyi-us's  true 
power  after  reading  "Xenophon."  His 
brain  has  become  so  befogged  h\  the 
"ablative  absolute"  and  "the  hypothetical 
relative"  that  there  is  no  room  for  knowl- 
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••(iKf  per  He.  Mt'tliods  of  inipurtinff  1 1 
t,'iiat»»'Xttroconsi(h'n<l,  also  tli<'jfrt'al  inakt-rs 
of  met  hods  IV.-ital<»/,/.i,  lOjus.scau,  Fnx'hel, 
and  Monti  ssori,  ami  I  lif  \  aim-  of  1  heir  opin- 
ions i.s  Irurlfs.sly  dcliatt-d.  All  thinking 
t'diKiators  should  n-ad  what  is  here  written 
aliout  the  itijiisticf  of  the  pre.sent  system  of 
«-.\aiiiinatioiis. 

liriMc,  II.  A(I(liiiK(«>i>.  Women  In  the  Maklnie 
of  .Iniertca.  lllustr.ited.  (Moth,  pp.  257.  Boston: 
Little,   Uruwn    &  Co.     !fL50  net. 

Mr.  liriif«''s  sk»'ti-h  of  the  part  which 
wonu-n  have  played  in  the  making  of 
Aineriea  is  an  easy  running  narrative  of 
heroic  tales  from  early  colonial  days  to 
niodtrn  times.  Kulogistic  as  it  properly  is, 
his  summaries,  while  conunonplace,  hardly 
depend  on  the  record  of  adventure  that  pre- 
cedes them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bruce  has  given 
us  in  the  main  a  reminder  of  the  share  in 
America's  warfare  and  pioneering  of  such 
women  as  Hannah  Duston,  Anne  Hutchin- 
son, Deborah  Sam])son,  Rebecca  Boone, 
the  Grimke  sisters,  Dorothea  L.  Di.v,  and 
'•Mother"  Bickerdyke.  The  last  chapter 
sketclu>s  the  history  of  women's  clubs,  refers 
to  social  reform  and  temi)eranc(!  agitation, 
and  ends  with  a  plea  for  sufYrage.  But 
history  is  not  all  war,  and  countries  are  not 
often  made  in  battle.  The  making  of 
America  has  other  sides  than  these.  In 
spite  of  the  last  chapter's  inclusiveness. 
little  is  said  of  many  important  women 
in  th<'  making  of  America — next  to  the 
mother — the  school  teachers.  One  is 
surprized  to  find  omitted  such  names  as 
Mary  Lyon,  Emma  Willard,  and  Alice 
I<  reeman  Palmer. 

Smith,  Dr.  Theodate  L.  The  Montessori 
System.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  ix-77.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     60  cents  net. 

The  Montessori  system  of  education  is 
just  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion among  educators.  Several  of  the  lead- 
ing universities  are  seriously  studying  its 
merits,  and  one,  Columbia  University,  has 
sent  three  members  of  its  faculty  to  Rome 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  its  methods. 
Dr.  Smith  is  a  highly  trained  educational 
expert  connected  with  the  staff  of  Clark 
University,  which  has  long  been  an  impor- 
tant center  of  educational  investigation, 
lie  has  spent  some  time  in  Rome  studying 
at  first-hand  Madame  Montessori's  work, 
and  this  book  is  a  result.  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  exposition  of  the  Mon- 
tessori system  for  popular  educators  and 
parents  that  has  yet  appeared,  tho  Ma- 
dame Montessori's  own  book  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
George.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system,  namely  the  complete  liberty 
of  the  child  in  its  spontaneous  manifesta- 
tions, and  the  utilization  of  every  atom  of 
its  natural  energy,  are  clearlj^  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Smith,  the  illustrations  aiding  very 
much  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Smith  also 
shows  very  conclusively  wherein  Madame 
Montessori  adds  to  the  educational  prin- 
ciples of  educators  like  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel,  through  the  relief  to  the  eyes  of 
children  by  continuing  and  developing  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  technical  assistance 
in  teaching  children  to  write. 

Grltns,  William  Elliot.  Belgium,  the  Land 
of  Art.  Pp.  299.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

The  reader  who  chooses  this  book  at- 
tracted by  the  word  "art"  in  the  title  will 
be  doomed  to  disappointment  when  he 
finds  that  it  is  Belgium,  and  not  its  art,  that 
receives  the  most  attention. 
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'•No  other  land  is  richer  in  history  or 
more  affluent  in  art  than  Belgium.  In 
none  have  devout,  industrious,  patriotic 
and  gifted  sons  told  their  country's  story 
more  attractively.  By  pen  and  in  print,  on 
canvas,  in  mural  decoration,  in  sculpture, 
in  monuments  of  bronze  and  marble,  in 
fireplaces  and  \vood-car\inK,  the  story  may 
b<'  read  as  in  an  illuminated  missal.  Bel- 
fries, town-halls,  cinirclies,  gild-houses, 
have  each  and  all  a  charm  of  their  own." 

We  are  carried  in  an  interesting  narrative 
from  the  days  when  "all  (iaul  was  divided 
into  three  parts."  through  the  days  of  the 
great  Cliarlemagne,  th<'  t(Trible  days  of 
the  Spanish  oppression  down  to  the  final 
attainment  of  unity,  freedom,  and  govern- 
ment in  1830; 

Mr.  Griffis  constantly  brings  out  the 
numerous  iVnd  vital  jmints  of  contact  be- 
tween American  and  Belgic  history,  and 
incidentally  describes  some  of  the  more 
famous  works  of  art,  altho  the  main  theme 
of  his  book  is  historical  and  not  artistic. 

Northrnd,  Mary  H.  Colonial  Homes  and 
Their  F'urnishlnKs.  Pp.  237.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   &  Co.     $5. 

In  our  modern  architecture  and  furnish- 
ings the  old  colonial, has  become  so  pop- 
ular that  this  comprehensive  work  seems 
to  fit  right  into  the  present  needs  and 
uses.  Nothing  pertinent  to  the  title  has 
been  omitted — exteriors,  interiors,  door- 
ways, staircases,  wall-papers,  furniture 
suitable  for  everj'  room,  and  unique  china, 
glass,  silver,  and  pewter. 

The  photographs,  in  wonderful  profu- 
sion, add  much  to  the  delight  of  the  book, 
and  the  personal  element  is  accented  by 
indi\-idual  illustrations  and  citing  of  extant 
copies  and  types  of  the  "colonial"  in 
every  line. 

It  would  be  difficult  tp  designate  the 
greatest  charm  of  these  interesting  pages, 
but  the  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  "Chippendale,"  "Heppelwhite,"  and 
"Sheraton"  are  especially  exhaustive  and 
engrossing. 

New-  England,  naturally,  abounds  in 
relics  of  those  interesting  days,  and  almost 
every  specimen  is  connected  with  some 
historical  celebritj'  or  event,  all  of  which 
the  author  incorporates  into  the  material 
of  her  book  and  in  a  most  charming  w-ay. 

Lamb.  Charles  and  Mary  and  H.  S.  Morris. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.  With  plates  in  color. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  293  292.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.     $3.50. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  de- 
rived their  earliest  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
peare from  the  beautiful  "tales"  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  sister.  These  reverent  and 
gifted  Shakespearians  selected  the  plays 
they  thought  best  suited  to  the  minds  of 
children,  and  the  result  was  a  brief  sum- 
mary in  classic  tho  simple  English  of  sev- 
eral tragedies  and  comedies.  To  these 
Mr.  W.  S.  Morris  has  added  other  Shakes- 
pearian stories.  The  two  volumes  are 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  gold. 


No  Offense.—"  I  thought  I  told  you 
not  to  eat  any  porterhouse  steak  without 
my  permission." 

"  So  you  did,  doc;   so  jou  did." 
"  Then    why    are    vou    disobeying    mv 
order?  " 

"  This  won't  delay  the  paying  of  your 
bill,  doc;  this  steak  is  being  paid  for  by 
my  friend  here:'~Houston  Post. 


Examine  Your  Lighting 


Merchants  —  Does  your  lighting  make 
your  store  attractive  —  does  it  exhibit 
goods  to  best  advantage  ? 

Employers— Are  employes  able  to  pro- 
duce accurately;  or  does  fatiguing  light 
reduce  production  and  cause  errors, 
seconds,  and  breakage? 

Alba  Lighting 
Fixtures 

give  ideal  commercial  lighting  —  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  prevalent  in  90  per  cent  of 
stores,  offices,  and  workrooms. 

The  best   lighting  will  probably  cost  no 
more  than  you  are  now  paying.  Aii>a Lighting FixtureHo  1^021 

Why  not  test  Alba  Globes  and  Shades  in  one  or  two  places  and 
realize  the  difference  ?     Your  dealer  has  Alba  or  can  get  it. 

Illuminating  Help 

Send  floor  and  ceiling  plans,  stating  height  of  ceiling,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  to  use  the 
space,  and  we  will  plan  your  lighting  without  charge  for  tlie  service. 

For  Stores,  Offices  and  other  Public  Places  —  send  for  Catalogue  No  47-O,  .Alba  Lighting 
Fixtures. 

For  home  liKhting  —  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No  42-O  or  Book  No  49-O  on 
Semi-indirect  Illumination. 

For  Principles  of  Lighting — send  for  Book  No  48-O  on  Scientific  Illumination. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
Boston  and  Toronto 


SX/\A\yV\ERIING 

positively  cured.  Our  natural  methods  perma- 
nently restore  natural  speech.  Cured  pupils  every- 
where.    Write  for  free.jidvice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERUN,  CAN. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

llesiKii!^  :iimI  I':«I iiiiiili's  l''iiriii»lie<l 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  ior  our  illustrated  booklet.     Free. 


Electric  Startine  and  Easy  Control  makes  tlie  Pratt-Fifty  a  Car  for  Women  to  Drive 

Caet    Catalogue    showing  photographic  view  of  all  models,  and  giving  you  tho 
®  standards  by    which  to    value    any    oar.     Wf    ha^e    a    business 

proposition  for  you.  Our  goiil  for  1913  is  a  "  Pratt  Car  "  in  every  locality.  If  there 
isn't  one  in  your  neighborhood  —  if  there  isn't  a  Pratt  dealer  near  \oa,  it  will  be 
to  your  material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

THREE    DISTINCT    MOr>EI.S 

Pratt  50.  122-inch  wheel  iiase,  electric-starter  and  electric  lisluin^  system. 
Pratt  40,  120-inch  wheel  base.  Prest-0-Starter  and  electric  li;:hting  systiin. 
Pratt  30,  114-inch  wheel  base,  Presl-0-Starter  and  electric  lighting  system. 


Price  $2,150.00 

Price  il.fiM  on 
Price  $1.4(X)  00 

Elkhart   Carriagre   &   Harness  Mfs.  Company,   Elkhart,   Indiana 

Licensed  under  Dfcr  patents.  657.650 — 8S5.9,S6  and  921.963 


FULL 
EQUIPMENT 

Gray  &  Davis 
Electric  Starting 

and 
Electric  Lighting. 

Bosch  Magneto 
11 -in.  Upholstery 
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Just  Taste  the 
Toasterette 


A 

crup  and 
dainty  wafer 
"^buttered  and 
•alted  —  toasted 
to  a  delicate  brown. 

But  it's  the  lingering 
flavor  of  the  Educator 
whole   wheat   that   makes   their 
eating  such  an  enjoyable  pleasure. 

Toasterettes  are  one  of  many 
kinds  of 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

So  you  can  serve  them — anytime, 
anywhere — knowing  positively  that 
they're  the  utmost  in  pure,  nutritious 
quality. 

Try  Toasterettes  today — with 
your  soup  or  salad. 

And  when  you're  ordering,  get 
a  tin  of  Educator  Wafers,  too. 
Spread  with  rich,  creamy  butter, 
they're  a  most  refreshing  change 
from  bread. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  the  name  Educator 
on  every  package  and  cracker. 

TO  DEALERS 

who  appreciate  a  pure  food,  quality 
product  that's  well  advertised  and  in 
good  demand,  the  Educator  Cracker 
proposition  is  exceptionally  attractive. 
Write  for  it. 

JOM\SON  EWCATOR  fbooCoMPANY 
29  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Make  Clear  Complexions 

by  "lubricating"  the  organs  &  making  them  work 
jjerfectly;  by  driving  clogging  impurities  from  the 
blood  (thus  warding  off  disease  also). 

Wonderful  curatives  of  constipation  &  very  val- 
uable in  tubercular,  neuralgic  &  rheumatic  cases. 

They're  simply  soft,  soluble  capsules  filled  with 
the  PUREST  &  HIGHEST-PRICED  olive 
oil  in  the  world.  They  slip  tastelessly  down  the 
throat,  easily  as  the  pulp  of  a  grape.  Food 
value,  97  i>er  cent. 

Beware  of  the  common  &  harmfully  adulterated 

"olive oils."  In  Royal-Olvules  purity  is  guaranteed. 

Highest  awards  at  St.  Louis  &  Paris  Expositions. 

Box  of  120  Royai-Oivoles  $1.00 

Sample  Box,  24  Royal-Olvules  2Sc 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,    (Est.  1869)  Philadelphia 

Cable  address:  MARTINDALE 


CURRENT  POKTRY 


AMKRICAX  littTaturt"  has  been  sinjfu- 
larly   rich   in  diiiltKit  verse.     This    is 
natural,    for   in    so   cosmopolitan   a  land, 
wluTt'  tli«'  lan^fuaKi'  of  the  iHopk-  is  spoken 
liy  many  thousands  who  have  learned  it 
after  they  have  reached  maturity,  writers 
art-   sure   to   be  attracted   by   picturesque 
foreign  variations  of  the  usual  idiom.     The 
late   Will   Carleton   wrote   admirably   the 
speech  of  rustic  New  Englaml;   John  Haj- 
and  Bret  Ilarte  have  put  into  memorable 
verse  the  e.xpressi\e  i)lirases  of  the  West. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  dialect  poet  lias 
dealt  with  the  speech  of  the  immigrant. 
So  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  told  in  Ger- 
man-English   the    events    of    Hans    Breit- 
mmin's     checkered     career;      so     William 
Drummond   wrote   the   French-English  of 
the    Canadian    habitant;     so    manj*    poets 
have      written      Irish-English.        Thomas 
Augustin  Dalj'  is  a  pioneer  in  the  literary 
use  of  the  Italian-English  dialect.     Read- 
ers of   The   Catholic  Standard  and   Times 
(Philadelphia)  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun   are   familiar   with   his   graceful    and 
musical  studies  of  the  comedies  and  trage- 
dies which  make  up  the  life  of  the  Italian 
in  America.    His  recent  book  "Madrigali" 
(David  McKay)  contains  a  number  of  these, 
one  of  which  was  quoted  in  another  column 
last  week.   But  it  contains  also  manj'  poems 
not  in  dialect,  poems  simple  and  beautiful, 
strongly  spiritual  and  strongly  Celtic.     In 
the  lines  which  we  reprint  below  Mr.  Daly 
describes    a    commonplace    incident    with 
such  sincerity   and   skill  as   to  make  his 
readers  share  his  emotion. 

The  Magic  Apple 

By  Thomas  AucrsTiN  Dalt 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
Tho  years  becloud  it,  never  may  they  sever 
Its  lovely  essence  utterly  from  earth; 
Never  a  Joy  was  born  but  hath  rebirth. 
There  was  a  sunset  lost,  long,  long  ago, 

An  autumn  sunset  seen  tlirough  orchard  boughs. 
A  boy's  eyes  brightening  in  the  amber  glow 

Gave  to  his  mind  no  more  of  it  to  house 
For  the  deUght  of  manhood's  pensive  days 
Than  the  bare  memory  of  time  and  place; 
iSo  nigh  forgot  it  seemed 
As  something  he  had  dreamed. 
Yet  now  the  man.  before  whose  boyish  kea 

The  glory  melted  on  the  evening  breeze. 
Knows  it  lived  on,  for  he  hath  found  again 

His  long-lost  sunset  of  the  orchard  trees. 

A  p,enny  tribute  to  a  swarthy  vendor 

Hath  flUed  for  me  this  city  street  with  splendor. 

A  meager  apple!   yet  its  crusht  pulp  drips 

A  long-forgotten  savor  on  my  lips, 

A  rare,  faint  essence  tasted  once  before. 

But  only  once,  and  suddenly  I  find 
The  honeyed  gush  hath  loosed  a  long-locked  door. 

And  all  the  olden  splendor  floods  my  mind. 
A  care-free  lad  I  stand. 
An  apple  in  my  hand, 
And  watch  the  amber  glorj-  grow  and  wane. 

I  feel  upon  my  cheek  the  evening  breeze. 
Joj-  Uves  forever!     I  have  found  again 

My  long-lost  sunset  of  the  orchard  trees! 

Mention  of  the  poet  of  the  immigrant 
brings  us  naturally  to  think  of  Ellis  Island. 
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Now  that  there  are  so  many 
substitutes  remember  that 
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BAKER'S 

is  the 

COCOA 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 

Absolutely    pure,   deli- 
cious and  healthful 

Tradc'Mark  on  Every  Package 


ReBrtetered. 
C.6. 1'auOff 


) 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1760    Dorcbester,  Mass. 


at 
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'    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  uaeqoalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.       Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.    Inventor's 

sig^nature  on  £fenulne: 
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^WieBESTL/ghtl 

m- — ; ^  ■ 

Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homesi 
stores,  factories,  churches  and  public  halls. 
Makes  and  burrs  its  own  gas.  Brighter  than 
electricity  oracetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
^Write  for  catalogue. 

^  fs^BE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
^       92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


ik^fiobinson 

ctric^Light  Baths 
>irrOwnHome! 


Health,  Vigor,  Life  Thru  Light 

Only  2c  to  4c  for  a  life-pulsing,  invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening  Electric  Light  Bath  in 
your  own  home — taken  just  as  conveniently 
with  this  Robinson  Electric  Light  Bath  Cabi- 
net as  you  would  step  into  and  out  of  a  tub. 
Enter  the  cabinet — turn  the  switch — and  the 
myriad  rays  of  liglit  infuse  your  whole  system 
with  a  new,  lasting  feeling  of  real  life. 

Afalres  a  New  Being  of  You 

Gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  the  Turkish  bath 
with  the  tonic  effect  of  electric  light  rays  in  addi- 
tion—a natural  health  preserver,  for  Light  is  Life. 
Cleanses  and  keeps  the  skin  clear,  the  body  full 
of  vigor,  the  brain  quick  and  active. 

A  Free  Book,  hand- 
somely illustrated, 
giving  complete|in- 
formation  about 
Life  Thro  Light,  and 
describing  in  detail 
this  wonderful  Cab- 
inet, is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  yon.  Be  sure 
you  write  for  it -a 
postal  card  will  do 
— today. 

ROBINSON  ELECTRIC 

MFG.  CO. 

124  Vance  Street 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 
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To  Miss  Cleghorno  the  increasing  mulli- 
iiidcs  of  new  citizens  from  tht!  okl  coun- 
Iries  appear  mucli  as  they  did  to  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler  in  his  "Scum  o'  the 
Karth."  She,  too,  sees  in  them  the  bear- 
ers of  fresh  joy  and  \'ie:or  to  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  Into  her  brief  poem 
(which  we  take  from  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine) she  has  put  some  effective  pictures 
and  some  sound  argument. 

Salem  Hills  to  Ellis  Island 
By  Sakui  N.  Cleghokn 

A  single  sleijchbell  tinkling  down 

The  virtfin  road  tliat  siiirls  the  wood 

Makes  poignant  to  the  lonely  town 
Its  silence  and  its  solitude. 

A  .single  taper's  timid  flare 

Makes  darker,  by  its  feeble  light, 
The  cold  and  empty  farmsteads  square 

That  blackly  loom  to  left  and  right. 

And  she  who  sews,  by  that  dim  flame. 

The  patient  quilt  spread  on  her  knees. 
Hears  from  her  heirloom  quilting-frame 

The  frolic  of  forgotten  bees. 

Yea.  all  the  dying  village  thrills 

With  echoes  of  it.s  cheerful  past. 
The  golden  age  of  Salem  Hills  — 

Its  only  golden  age?     Its  last?. 

From  out  those  hills  a  voiceless  cry 

.Mong  the  seaward  valley  rolls: 
Hear  it.  great  ship,  and  forward  ply 

With  thy  rich  freight  of  venturous  souls! 

Hear  it.  O  thronging  lower  deck, 

Hrave  homestead-seekers  come  from  afar, 

.\iul  crowd  the  rail  and  crane  the  neck! 
In  Salem  Hills  your  homesteads  are. 

Where  flourish  now  the  brier  and  thorn 
The  liarley  and  the  wheat  shall  spring, 

.\iid  valleys  standing  thick  with  corn 

I  Praise  God,  my  heart!)  shall  laugh  and  sing. 

College  students  who  write  verse  usually 
Mrile  of  scenes  and  events  removed  as  far 
as  possible  from  class-room  and  eampu.s. 
Mr.  J.  Carlisle  Peet,  who  contributes  to 
The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  the  verses 
whicih  we  reprint  below  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  But  he  writes  with  spirit  and 
eft'ectiveness,  showing  clearly  the  influ- 
■>Ti<!eof  Kipling,  and  yet  expressing  his  ow'n 
personality. 

The  Drivers 
By  J.  C.\RLisLE  Peet 

In  the  roar  of  the  white-streaked  rapids 

.\nd  the  boom  of  the  deep  green  falls, 
In  the  creak  of  the  straining  sluices. 

The  voice  of  oiu-  master  calls. 
For  we  are  the  river's  servants 

-Vud  we  bide  by  the  river's  will. 
For  him  is  our  toil  and  labor.  " 

And  his  is  the  right  to  kill. 

Our  strength  is  the  strength  of  the  waters 

That  foam  on  the  jagged  rocks. 
That  boils  in  the  deep  dark  eddies. 

And  tears  at  the  sluice-gate  blocks. 
And  out  through  the  black-walled  forests 

That  over  the  whirlpools'bend. 
We  follow  the  trail  of  the  river 

Till  we  come  to  the  river's  end. 

Small  time  shall  there  he  for  slee|)ing, 
V.'hen  the  boom-logs  shiver  the  ice, 

W  e  gamble  our  lives  with  the  river. 
Hut  the  river  holds  loaded  dice. 
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Dress  Linens  &  Cottons 

Dress  Linens — The  assortment  this  season  fully  equals 
that  of  previous  years,  embracing  all  the  newest  weaves  and 
colorings    which  are  being  used  by  the   leading  Paris  modistes. 

Among  the  Dress  Linens  will  be  found  many  novel  weaves, 
such  as  "Linen  Eponge,"  "Basket  Weave  Crash,"  "Cossack 
Crash,"  "Crepe  Linen"  and  Linen  "Tweeds,"  as  well  as  all 
the  more  staple  weaves  in  the  French,  Irish  and  Austrian 
makes.  Most  of  the  above  are  shown  in  white  and  a  complete 
range  of  new  shades. 

Cotton  Fabrics — Decided  novelties  in  the  Cotton  Fabrics 
will  be  shown,  comprising  Bordered  Crepes,  Ratines,  Voiles 
and  Linens  in  white  and  colors,  French  Tuscan  Crepes, 
Velours,  Ratines  in  solid  colors,  two-toned  Diagonal  and  black 
and  white  effects,  French  Crepes  and  Voiles  printed  and 
embroidered  in  pompadour  style  on  white  and  tinted  grounds, 
Voile  Messidor  in  neat  floral  and  bordered  designs.  Silk  Stripe 
Voiles,  printed  Handkerchief  Linens,  English  Ottoman  Cords, 
Embroidered  St.  Gall  Swisses,  Poplins,  Repps,  Dimities  and  an 
exclusive  range  of  the  celebrated  D.  &J.  Anderson's  Ginghams. 

Shirtings — Scotch  and  English  Madras,  Russian  Cords, 
Satin  Broche,  Crepes,  Printed  French  Percales,  Silk  Mixed 
and  All  Silk  Materials;  "Peau  de  Crepe,"  the  best  silk  fabric 
for  ladies' waists  and  men's  shirts. 

Samples    of  any  of  the  above   lines   (except   the 
bordered  materials)  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  New  York 

ir=Jr=ir=Jr=Jr=Jr=rj 


Jie^r-  Trade  Alayk 


arm  Mortgages 

Interest  and  principal  col!.-, -ted  and  re- 
mitted free.  Sen'i  for  desoriptivo  paniphUt 
"A"  s.nd  list  of  offerin'_'s.  LargeorsmaM 
amounts  funiishod.  Hisrhest  references. 
Established  1883.      Clients  in  32  States. 

E.J.  Lar>der  (Sf  Co.  Grand  forks  N.D^ 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  anri 
ffcials;  New  Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires:  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed hvno  other  wheels.  OuaranteedSyrt. 

FACTORY  PRICES^;r,eVsX„" 

lotlier-i  ask  far  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
"leis  fromHaup   A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

Iiodays'FREetrial::^': 

VrmuX, freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S-  . 

unlhout  acentin  ad-vaiice.   DV.NOTBL'Ta 

'  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  dres  from  anyone  it  any 

'price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 

special  prices  and  a  marvelous    neiv  offer, 

A  postal   brings  everything.      If  rile  it  nirai. 

T I  p  C C  Coaster  Brake  Rear U'beels, lamps, 

■  IllbW  parts,    and    sundries  haif  usual  prices. 

Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  hi- 

cycles,  tires  and  sundries.      Write   today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,      Dept.N.l72     CHICAGO 


Mui.nn.iajr  -  .  afnicn  ■■ 

ADDING  MACHINE 

Tor  Geoeral  Office  0P 
Pertoaal    Desk    0»* 

OwT   WT.OOO  in  operAtloa  cwly  fmt  •^1'^ 

Porckuc  Ihron^h  yosr  Stationed 

ifaoflinj-jf  oot  MtUfATtOTT  WU4BL10  c»  ■  > 


no  more  corn 

THE  PEDICURE  CO., 


THE  FAMIIY  shoe  stretcher 

romi,  Bunions,  Calloa^es  stop  hartin^  and  disnp- 

pear  if    you    remove     the    caUbo.       Tlie    ImpritvoH 

Family  Shoe  8tr«t«h«r,  the   grt-atest  d.^vico  ^f  tl.*- 

age  for  foot-«as«9  (look  at  the   pirtnre).    Btretrh-s 

the    shoe    where  !it    should    be   stretched.      Cur.s 

corns,    bunions,    tender  spots  wlthoat    medieine», 

^ecause  it  removes  pressure  which  is    the  cauM-  of 

all  foot  trouble,     M-ikosyour  shoes  fit  perft-'tly 

and     wear    loni:«r:     imincdiately  produc-s 

ease  and  contf"rt— *TentnaJJy  p«rte«t  fe«i* 

Lasts  a  lifetime.      Endorsed  by  doi'tt-rs 

and  chiropodists.      Made  in  two  sizes. 

men*8  and  women's— in    ordering. 

state  which  size  is    desired.       Vr'vr 

$J. 00  delivered,   money  back  If  dU- 

!«atUfled. Write  today  for  free  booklet, 

giving  full  purticulars  with  list  orb«st 

thinis  for  foot  comfort. 

Dept.  74      Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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f\  Rare 
Flower 


The  New  Hvbrid  African 

|,    .  .1.    .._     .  ..,  ,1,    of 

and 

H        ..        -  :      -    "k. 

Will  ni.ike  u  wiiiiiitoiis 
.I'lfeal  lo  those  who  take 
prule  in  their  gardens. 

It  is  a  rtovver  (if  distinct 
b-autv.yet  it  requires  no 
■    il.ir    -l^ill    or  attfutiun    to    grow. 
Ally  climate — any  soil,  will  do. 

We  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  trial  packets 
— uiie  will  be  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of  ten 
cents  in  Loiii  or  stamps. 


"The  Most  Reliable  Seeds" 

If  used  by  you  this  Spring", will  insure  you 
success  with  your  garden. 

Our  1913  Catalog  is  well  worth  having;  a 
copy  will  be  sent  you  with  the  trial  packet  of 
seeds,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  color  plate  repro- 
duction of  a  group  of  Hybrid  African  Daisies. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33-H  Barclay  St^ 


New  York 


(M9) 


C^Jc^ 


WM^  New  Berries 


Old  kinds  are  not  iood  (Enough  now.  Dur- 
ing the  IrtSt  fifteenyertrs>lHnd.ird  Viirjetie-* 
have  been  made  to  yield  tar  he;,vier,  an, I 
priidnre  biMer,  better  berries.  B'raml- 
ni>w  kinds  of  the  greatest  value  have  been 
discovered. 
'  There  is  Hacatswa,  the  new  blackberry— absolutel.v 
hardy  and  with  bcrn-s  three  inchen  around;  .Tnd  Giant 
Himalaya  Berry,  which  grows  thirty  feet  a  year  and 
bears  ten  tons  an  acre. 
These,  and  many  others,  are  described  in  the  1913  Rerrydale  Berrv 
Book— a  unique  publication,  full  ol  inopir.itKui  and  infurmalion  !!end 
today  for  a  copy— Free 

A.  MriTING.  Berry  Specialist 
Berrrdale  Experiment  Garden],  Literary  Ave.,  Holland,  Mich. 


"How  to  Have  Roses 

'd         FREE— this  brautilu;iy  illustrated, 
authoritative  booklet  by  William  C.  Barry, 
expert  rose  culturist.    Invaluable  suggeslions  on  se- 
lection, planting  and  care.  Write  a  request  on  a  post 
card,  TO-DAY.    Also  ask  for  73rd  Annual  Catalogue 
of  The  Most  Complete  Nui-sery  Stock  in  America. 


[^ 


Ellwanger  &  Barry 

MT.  HOPE  NURSEKIES,  Box  S2  ,Eoclie»ter. 


N^ 


Gregory's  "Honest"  SEED5 


10c 


produce  the  best  of  crisp  vegetables 

and  beautiful  flowers.     Let   us  prove  this  in  your 

garden  by  trying  the  following: 

iup;°y*  Lettuce  &  Radish 

We  will  mail  large  packet  each  of  Hay  King  and 
Curled  Simpson  Lettuce,  Scarlet  Globe  and  White  Icicle 
Badish.  Choicest  strains  of  finest  sorts.  Enough  for 
several  sowings.  OrJeras  "the  popular  collection." 
I^ni^f^  Beautiful,  Inslructlve Catalog.  Helps 
P  l\  P  P  to  belter  gardens.  Lists  all  good  vegetable 
k  4  *»*J*Jand  flower  seeds.  Gives  "honest"  prices.  ' 
Ask  for  your  copy  to-day.  Sent  FREE  on  request. 
3.  J.  H.  GKEBOKY  <fe  SON 
423  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Ua88> 

filONESTj 


l-illl    IIIUII>    U   nllltll-  (ihull    willll'MM 

A  (ill-  that  till-  fulls  hu\<-  won 
\\  h.il   iiialliT  the  toll  of  lln'  tlrlvtTh 
II  I  he  work  of  tlu'  ilrlvc  Im  doner 

Thuodusia  Ciarrisoii  lias  l)<«ii  |)ro(iu(;ing 
vtTy  littlf  vt>r««>  of  laH-.  What  sh*'  has 
written  ktH'ps  t<i  th*-  a<cu.s(oiiU'<l  high  level 
of  her  work.  In  these  lines  from  Uarpvr\ 
Maijuziiif  she  ('(jmbiiifs  epi^amniatic  brev- 
ity  with  rielme.ss  of  phrase. 

Transients 

Uv  Theodosi.\  (.Jahhison 

Tlu-y  arc  a.shanieil  to  leave  so  soon 

The  Inn  of  Crief — who  thought  to  stay 

Through  many  a  faithful  sun  and  moon. 
Yet  tarry  but  a  day! 

Shamefaced  I  watch  them  pay  the  score. 

Then  straight  with  eager  footsteps  press 
Where  waits  h(>yond  its  rose-wreathed  door 

The  Inn  of  Happiness. 

I  wish  I  did  not  know  that  here. 

Here  too — where  they  have  dreamed  to  stay 
So  many  and  many  a  golden  year — 

They  lodge  but  for  a  day. 

A  translated  poem  has  seldom  all  the 
power  of  the  original.  But  this  "Can- 
tiga,"  which  appeared  in  The  Bellman, 
gives  a  -vivid  impression  of  Manrique's 
quaint  Spanish  cynicism. 

Cantiga 

After  the  Spanish  of  Manrique,  1440-79 
By  Thomas  Walsh 

Lot  him  whose  time  hath  come  to  go 
Put  never  faith  where  he  must  part; 
Forgetfulness  and  change  of  heart 

Are  penalties  the  absent  know. 

You  would  be  loved — a  lover  yo.u? — 
Then  pay  your  -ourt  incessant  there. 
For  hardly  are  you  vanished  ere 

Remembrance  goes  as  lightly  too. 

Be  done  with  idle  hope,  and  start 

Let  him,  whose  time  hath  come  to  go; 

Forgetfulness  and  change  of  heart 
Are  penalties  the  absent  know. 

The  London  Academy  prints  this  poem. 
It  is  old-fashioned  in  its  formahty,  but  it 
has  notes  of  sincerity  and  beauty. 

Fealty 

By  Beknarp  Moork 

When   my   Lady   hath   Pleasure   and   friends    to 
spare, 

A"^d  riot  of  roses  strewed  in  her  path  of  dajs, 
And  Laughter  ringing  carillons  into  the  air. 

She  needs  not  me:    I  travel  the  lonely  ways. 

When  my  Lady  hath  Youth  uplifting  a  song 
Like  the  twitter  of  birds  in  a  springtime  haw- 
thorn bough. 
And  round  her  the  notes  of  a  merry-mad  music 
throng. 
She  needs  not  me:    my  music  is  sad  and  low. 

But  when   my   Lady   hath   Sorrow   to  stress  her 

heart. 

And  Pain  brings  up  to  her  eyes  the  ghosts  of 

Fear, 

And  music  of  Youth  and  laughter  and  ,ioy  depart. 

Then  she  will  need  me:   ard  !o!    am  I  not  here? 

Here  I  stand  at  the  gateway  and  vigil  keep. 

Waiting  the  summoning  sob  or  the  calling  sigh; 
Ready  to  stay  her  tears,  should  my  Lady  weep; 

Haijpy  if  Sorrow  forever  may  pass  her  by. 


Write  Today  for  our  new  1913 

RREE  CAXALOOUE 

of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


.SHRUBS,  PLANTS, 
VINES,  ROSES,  etc. 
Grown  by  us  in  the 
most  favored  spots 
of  sunny 

CALIFORNIA 

Our  new  cataldKiu;  (icscribta  and 
prices  all  Btock  thrown  bv  uh  in  otir  im* 
m'-nse  nurheriea— embracing  HJmost 
ever.v  variety  of  citrus  and  deciduoiiH  fruit  and 
oraaiuontal  trees,  vines.  pl;inT8.  Hhruhs.  ever- 
greens, palm^.  roses,  ete.  It  also  lists  and  de^teribes 
LL'TIIEK  lll'KRt.NK'S  CKE.(TIO.\S  in  plums  and  wal- 
nuts, of  which  we  are  commerciul  propagators 
and  distributt^rs. 

We  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Prompt  at- 
tention and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  All  stock 
warranted  true  to  nuiue. 

Our  Book — "California  Horticulture" 

is  a  veritable  cjolopedia  of  information.  It  is 
thfi  result  of  our  28  years'  experience;  tells  what, 
when  and  how  to  plant,  prune  and  care  for  stock, 
iJescribes  over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  120  pages.  Sent  postpaid 
for  2oc  (coin  or  stamps). 

Prt'ce  catalogue  sent  free 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES.  Inc. 

Geo,  0.  Roeding.  Pres.  and  .Mgr 

Box  F        •       •       •       -       Fresno,  California 

Established  1884.    Faid  up  Capital  $-400,000. 


Star  or  Wonder  Blackberry 

A  wonder  indeed!  in  growth,  in  excellence,  in  productive- 
ness. Berries  large  and  luscious,  bears  in  clusters  like  a  grape 
for  two  months.  A  single  plant  has  yielded  over  two  buslicis 
in  a  yirar.  Headquarters  for  St.  Regis  Ever- 
bearing, the  best  red  Raspberry,  and  Caco,  by 
far  the  choicest  of  all  hardy  Grapes.  A  full 
assoitincnt  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Black- 
berries, Grapes.  Currants  and  Go'-'Seberriea; 
Garden  Rut.>ts.  Hardy  Pi-rennial  Plants,  Shrubs 
and  Vines,  Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees.  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Illustrated  deacriptive  cata- 
log, replfte  with  cnltnral  instructions,  free  to 
everybody.  Established  1878;  200  acres;  quality 
unsurpassed;  prices  low. 

J.  T.  LoveH.  Box  130.    Little  Silver,   N.  J. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Ineobntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  "^"^d  it.  Only  15e, 
C  C*  SHOEMAKER,  Box    908  Freeport,  lU. 


POULTRY  MONEY 


CYPHERS 


Get  in  line  for  yuur  share  lor  1913.  Our 
big  free  u<>ok,  *■  Profttable  Poultry  and 
Egg  Production,"  tell3  how  —  illustrates 
id  describes 

INCUBATORS 
AND  BROODERS 
The  World's  Standard  Poultry  Kquip- 
ment.  Book  filled  with  successes  of  prac- 
ti<al  poultry  raisers  and  latest  methods. 
244  pages,  illustrated.  Write  for  your 
copv  t'id;iy.  Address 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,      Dept.  162, 


Bnffalo.  N.  Y. 


Latest  Book 


"Prolnabl*    Poultry,"   128   pages 
practical  facts,  ISO  beautiful  pic- 
tures. Latest  improved  methods  to  raise  poultry. 
AH  about  world's  famous  Runner  Ducks,  52  other 
'varieties  pure-bred  poultry.    This  Book,    lowest 
prices,  fowls,  eggs,  incubators,  etc.,  only  5  cents. 
BERRY'S  POULTBY  FABH.   Box    56.  Clarinda.  Iowa 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducko, 
Seese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  atid  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  -202.  Mankato,  iWinn. 


Automatic  Standard  Incubator 

Used  by  leading  poultry  raisers.  Rated  stand- 
ard by  experts,  with  28  points  of  excellence. 
Chicks  come  la.-ge  and  vigorous  because  of 
right  conditions  of  heat,  air  and  moisture. 
Fair  price.  Freiglit  paid.  Catalog  free. 
P.  M.WICKSTRTJM,  Box  172,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Pratt  Food  t'o..  Eastern  llistrlbutors,  rhiln.,PR. 


February  1,  1913 
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Biltmore  Nursery  Books 
show  you  how  to  plant 


^/'(  )l'  sci-.just  ;isllif  camoi-.i  sau 
tliiTii. scores  of  (•hariniiifi'  laiul- 
sc-ape  cd't'cts  that  you  may  dupii- 
fate  in  your  own  home  f^rounds 
at  small  fost,  with  the  superior, 
thrift\'  trees,  shrubs  and  lianly 
pl.iiiN  Krowii  Mt   Hiltiiiori'  Niir-i-rs. 

"  BILTMORE  NURSERY  CATALOG  " 

A  guide  to  tliecilltivnted  plant-;  i>( 
North  America,  I9fipasres.  iW  illus- 
trations. 

"  FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  " 

Beautiful  Biltmore  sijecimens  de- 
serilH'd  and  pictured  in  a  helpful 
way.    64  pages. 

"HARDY  GARDEN  FLOWERS  " 

Kill  I  descriptions  and  complete  pic- 
tures of  pcriimial  plants  and 
their  uses.    Bl  pajfcs. 

•THE  IRIS  CATALOG" 

Masrniticent  tlowers  shown  in  all 
thecolorsof  natiu'e.  A  fasoinatinsr 
book.     16  pages. 

Write  today  for  the   book   yoa  need 
most  if  jroii  intend  to  plant  soon. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY 
Box  I « -JO  Klltinore.  IV.  C. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WHAT 
OUR 


PLANT     AND 
TREE  CATALOG 


MEANS  TO  YOU 

1.  Complete  instruction  in  all  branches  of  Horticulture. 

2.  Convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  Northern   Grown   Producte. 

3.  The  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation  to  chose  from. 

4.  Pull  directions  as  to  when,  how  and  what  to  grow  to  gret  the 

most  out  of  your  {garden  or  farm. 

5.  TiUidBcaping'  your  home  grounds  at  small  expense. 

This  book  of  128  paKes.  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  on 
application.  Write  tod'iy.  It  is  full  of  just  the  information  you 
nre  looking  for  to  make  your  srarden,  farm  and  home  protitable 


nnd  attractive. 


FREE  SEEDS 


If  yoa  mention  this  paper  we 
will  send  you  either  of  the 
following    varieties    free,    to 

convince  you  of  the  quality  of  our  Northern  Grown  Stock. 

May*8  Selection  of  Colossal  Pansles;  May  King 

Lettuce,  the  new  early  Head  Variety. 

L.L.  Ma  I   &  CO.  MINNESOTA 


Start  an  Orchard 


*^..  i^  *i..    ^^SkJ^l^i  ^:.  j£. 

f,  \  Buy  and  plant  fine,  healthy.  Inspected 
'*<;  Stock.     Half  usual  prices  now.    We 
{?  help  you  select  the  best  for  your  soil, 
' '  free.    Our  catalogue  is  our  only  sales- 
man.   Send  for  a  copy  and  see  how 
we  save  vou  money. 
WOOOLAWN  NURSERIES,  /Ulenl.Wood 

660  Colver  Road,     Rooheitcr,  New  York 


All  Abont  Poultry  Keeping. 

U'c:  Prnfitc  Robert  essex,  weu  known 
^  *  *  Villa*  tliioiisbout  America,  after  a 
Quarter  Century's  Kxperieiice  in  all  Branches  of  Poul- 
try-Ki-epins  tells //ort;  to  Keep  Potdtry  Projitahly :  to 
Build  Houses  Correctly— Kconomically :  How  to  Suc- 
ceed, Also  all  about  Ajncrica's  Larfrest  Line  of  In- 
cubators. You  areinvi  ted  tosendforourCataloguecontaining 
this  information,  valuable  alike  to  Fanciers,  Farmers.  Be- 
ginners and  Experts.    It's  FREE.   Address  nearest  office. 

Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.  KZl:.  IttJ!^ 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  e  t  e., 

by  mail,  po.st- 
paid.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
factiongruaran- 
teed.  59  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
Kruitaud  Or- 
naniental 

en  •     u     ^  'Trees.     1.200 

acres.  bO  in  hardy  roses— none  better  grown  47 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Besonias.  Gera- 
niums, etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas, 
the  queen  of  bedding  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
168-Face  Catalos  FREE.    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.,Box  69,  Painesville.Ohio 


A  Bov  sin(;kr's  luck 

ALOXCJ-UAIHED  youth  wearing  :i 
worn  vcht't  coat,  tlirtadhan-  trousers, 
and  patched  and  broken  shoes  wandered 
into  tlip  Phiza  Hotel  in  New  York  the  oth«T 
nitrht  and  seated  himself  in  the  lolihy. 
Wlien  th<(  lioii.se  detective  di-niaiuhd  to 
know  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted, 
the  yoiinj;  man  said  he  was  Theodore 
Kitta.v,  a  sinper,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
the  hotel  to  look  for  a  chance  to  get  ;>'iear- 
ing.  Se\-eral  women  passing  overheard 
the  conversation,  and  insisted  that  Kittay 
Ih'  allowed  to  sing.  lie  was  taken  into  the 
parlor  and  sang  so  well  that  his  hearers 
compared  his  voice  with  tho.se  of  .some  of 
the  well-known  grand-opera  tenors.  When 
Kittay  had  finished,  a  It  «rZf/  reporter,  who 
was  making  the  round  of  the  hotels  in  that 
part  of  the  cit.v,  took  him  in  tow  and  they 
went  down  Fifth  Avenue  together.  The 
newspaper  man  had  Kittay  sing  as  they 
walked,  hoping  that  he  might  attract  the 
attention  of  some  person  of  means  who 
might  he  willing  to  give  him  a  boost.  Jn 
front  of  the  St.  Regis  they  met  Mrs.  Edward  I 
W.  Breitung,  whom  the  reporter  knew,  | 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Kittay  found  him- 
self in  her  apartment  in  the  hotel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  audience  which  had 
been  collected  from  among  ]Mrs.  Breitung's 
acquaintances  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
building  at  the  time.  Again  Kittay  ae- 
fpiitted  himself  creditably,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  woman  promised  to  help  him 
find  a  position,  and  the  manager  of  the 
hotel  gave  him  a  five-dollar  note.  Kitta.v, 
who  had  had  little  to  eat  for  several  daj-s, 
hurried  to  the  nearest  restaurant  that 
would  admit  one  in  his  costume,  and  the 
reporter  went  to  The  World  news  rooms 
and  wrot«  the  storj-.  Here  is  the  boy's 
history : 

Theodore  Kittay  was  born  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  Bjiala  Czerkoflf  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kiza,  Poland.  At  seven  his  sweet 
and  powerful  "koll"  was  admired  by  the 
cantors  of  the  s.ynagog.  His  father,  JMeyer 
Kitta.v,  onl.v  fairly  successful  as  a  dr.v- 
goods  merchant,  was  glad  to  have  th<'  boy 
study  music  if  he  could  get  sufficient  em- 
ployment to  pay  for  his  lessons  and  help 
out  the  familv  income  a  bit. 

He  afterward  became  a  head  singer  in  the 
Jewish  Sabbath-school.  On  great  religious 
days  such  as  Rosh  Hashonah  and  Yom 
Kipimr  he  was  .soon  installed  as  cantor,  or 
leader  and  soloist.  At  sixteen  years  old 
he  was  able  to  pa.v  his  wa.v  at  the  Warsaw 
Conser\ator.v.  Later  he  went  to  the  con- 
servator.v  at  Kief,  and  finally  finished  his 
musical  education,  as  far  as  seemed  profit- 
able, at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Bv  this  time  he  was  able  to 
increase  his  earnings  by  gi\ing  piano 
lessons. 

All  of  this  Meyer  and  Rebecca  Kitta.v 

told  The  \]'orld  reporter  with  great  joj'  and 

pride.     As   to  what  happened   after   they 

I  came   to   this  countrj-   to  Philadelphia  to 


HELEN'S 
FAVORITE  FLOWERS 

YieldinK  a  Wealth  of  Blooms 

5  Packets  FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to 
as  many  lovers  of  flowers  as  possible,  we  will 
mail  you  five  packets  ol  tiie  well-known  va- 
rieties: Joieph's  Coat  of  Many  Color*.  Snap- 
dragon.  The  Golden  Coreopsis.  Giant  Larkspur 
and  Mixed  Four-o'clock,  .md  our  catalnj^iu.-  ;n 
eluded,  il  you  will  send  us  your  name  ami 
address  and  KI\"li  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
mailing. 

The  catalogue  contains  all  the  Flower  and 
Vegetable  novelties  for  191.^,  and  much  reli- 
able information  explaming  in  detail  how  to 
plant.  One  million  packets  will  be  distributed 
this  year.   May  we  add  your  nametoour  list? 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

E»t.  1845  47  Vesey  Street,  New  York 


HENDERSON'S    SEEDS    FREE 


To  get  our  newl913  catalogue,  "Every- 
thing for  the  Garden"  (204  pages,  800 
engravings  devoted  tovegetables  and 
flowers),  send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps, 
(preferably  parcel  post  stamps)  nam- 
ing this  paper,  and  we  wiil  send  you 
free  our  famous  SOc  Henderson  Col- 
lection of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
enclosed  in  coupon  envelope  good  for 
25c,  and  will  also  sendournewbooklet, 
'  GardenGuideand  /^ecord,"acoadensed. 
coraprehensivebookletofculturaldirec- 
tions  and  general  garden  information. 


PETER  HENDERSON    &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  New  York  City 


Wonderiul    Fall -Bearing 

Strawberries 

Fniit  itufall  of  fir>t  yearandin  Ri»rinean'i  full  of  8e<<mH 
>'^ar.  Hig  money-maker!  500  uImiUb  net  in  May  yitlded 
fnnn_\nt:_2:^  to  Nov.ll  nearly  4(0  qujirts  which  soM  for 
'J5c  per  qt.  The  p;isr  season  '1912  we 
had  I'resh  strawberries  evei>  day  from 
-Iiinel5toNov  I.'.!  \\>  ate  heaitgnartersfor 
StrawlMM*ri«*iii  ninl  Small  Fruit 

Plsints  ol  nil  kliidH 

Bi'^    stock    of    liest    v.irit'tit  5   at  very  low 

pricfs.     Pliiin  F.iiiner.  Idaho  and    Roy&l 

Nirple    Rasplwnirs.    also     Black  Wienies, 

ii-'(jsel>erric«.    Currants   and    Graprs.       30 

T.ars*  experience.     Catalogue  frr/*. 

L.  J.  Farmer?  Box  39",  Pulaski,  >.  T 


Salzer's  SEEDS 

bear  big  crop-.  Plant  t'li-m  and  get  plenty 
of  beautif  ulflowersand  juicy  vegetables. 
14c  Flower  Oarden 


A  l^irge  packft  each 
ol  elcjrant  Asters, 
lovclybweet  Alyssum, 
showy  Petiinias,  bril- 
liant Poppies,  blue 
Cornflower  and 
st.-itely    Cosmos.      6 
packetsl4c  postpaid. 


16c  Vegeteble  Garden 

Big  packet  e.ith  ol  6 
fincsor.s:  KarliestC.it>- 
b.ige,  Sliortliorn  C.ir- 
rot.  l:.irly  Cucumber. 
I'r  zelicad  Lettuce. 
A-'.-.ortcd  Onions  and 
Flashlight    Sadish. 
6  large  [xickets  16c. 

25c  buys  both  collections 

Si-nr!;nc.indeetal5cpkt.<>lgraiu!New 
Tomato  "Red  Ridin^r  II t  -fx: 

Two  Great        rDTTT 
Garden  Books  F  1x11.11, 

Magnificent  cataloglreeior. ill. 
Ask  on  a  postcard.    Those  ordering 
seeds  %wn  get  a  unique  J4-page  garden- 
ing lx>ok  as  pretiiiu  111.  \\'ritctuday 

JCnNA.SAUERSEEDCO. 

514  Adams  St.  I«CTOis«,  WU 
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When  an  inii)oitaiiC  letter  is  lubt 
or  when  rcpurts  doiv't  inform — 
or  vvhen  what  you  want  -is  not 
'V  when  yt)ii  wantMt— then  you 
!-i    il  the  ri^ht 

WOOD  AND  SlttL 

Filing   Equipment 

Globe -Wernicke  filing  equip- 
ment reduces  system  to  simplicity. 
Made  in  styles  and  sizes  for 
every  equipment.  There  is 
Globe- Wernicke  filing  equip- 
ment even  for  that  special  work 
you  perhaps  thmipht  required  inade-to- 
ordcr  rtles.  All  Globe-VV'erniike  file 
equipment  is  built  on  the  unit  principle 
-it  grows  with  your  business. 

AJc/rejj  Dept.  V-SIO. 

31)c  Slobc^Vcrnickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Branch  !)Ioi('si  Nt-w  Y.irk.  3S0-3SJ  Br.md- 
nay;  (JhiCiigo.  2(1  .35  >ii  Wabash  Ave.;  Wi.sh- 
iQi;ton.  rj]»-i2.>U  t  ht.,  N.  VV  ;  Kostoii.  'Jl-U;i 
heder..!  St;  Vhila<ifli.|ua,  M2  lOiJ  C)lit»iuut 
bl.;  Ciacinauti.  12&'1S4  youiib  Ave..  £ 


"DON'T-SNORE" 

U.  S.  Patent 

Positively  prevents  snorine  and  mouth 
breathing:  keeps  the  nostrils  open  and 
clear,  allowR  normal  breathing  through 
the  no-=o,  adjusted  in  a  moment,  com- 
fortal>le,  convenient.  Gold  filled.  One 
Dollar,  postpaid.  It  unsatisfactory  af- 
ter 3J  days' trial  money  refunded  upon 
return  of  "Don't  Snore." 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  SALES  CO. 
Bo«  503  Leesburp,  Va. 
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Safeguard  the  Health 
of  Your  Elmployees 

and  your  interest  in  their 
welfare  will  be  reflected  in 
their  work.  Do  away  with 
the  roller ,  towel  menace 
and  order 

^ofltisstte  lowets 

— individual  towels  of  soft  ab- 
sorbent paper — a  fresh  one  for 
everyone,  at  every  wash.  They 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  loath- 
some   skin    and   eye   diseases 

among  your  employees. 
The  Scott  Efficiency  Bureau  will  pro- 
vide your  Elfficiency  Man  with  such 
cooperation  as  will  assure  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  ScotTissue  Towels 
and  Toilet  Papers,  and  will  estimate 
on  their  cost  in  your  office,  factory 
or  shop. 

Cost  Data  and  Information 
is  free  for  the  asking.  Write 
today,  lest  you  forget. 

Contf  PonAv  Pr\    ^^^    Glenwood    Ave.. 

■jcoii  raper  V/O.  philauelpiha.  i>a. 
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niaki'  a  new  start,  late  in  Novi-rnber,  I'Jll, 
they  spoke  with  proud  huiiiiliation.  Dry 
tfooil.s  prospered  no  better  at  Xo.  VSl'l 
South  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  than 
in  Ejialu  Czerkoff.  They  were  very  near 
their  la.st  jieiinies.  They  wrote  to  Theo- 
dore, who  wa.s  earning  a  considerable 
salary  in  Russia,  tho  it  would  not  go  far 
under  the  .Vineriean  eost  of  living. 

In  fur  ovi'fcout,  velvet  hat,  and  other 
trappings  of  prosperity  ho  came.  He  went 
i  to  board  with  the  Fishnians,  sending  word 
I  to  his  {)arents  that  he  knew  from  tho  ex- 
perience of  the  great  cantor  Sireta,  who 
created  a  sen.sation  in  this  country  two 
yeart,  ago,  tliat  this  was  the  place  for  a 
singer  to  make  money.  Tie  arri\ed  early 
in  November.  Two  weeks  later  his  par- 
ents, their  money  nearly  gone,  came  over 
to  find  out  why  he  had  as  jet  sent  them 
nothing.  They  found  him  at  the  Fish- 
mans'. 

He  was  no  better  off  than  they.  But 
the  loyal  Fishmans  undertook  to  take  care 
of  father,  mother,  Theodore,  Judah,  an- 
other son,  who  the  family  believes  has  the 
makings  of  a  great  artist,  and  the  two  girls, 
until  times  were  better. 

Theodore,  having  sought  work  yester- 
day by  methods  vain  in  New  York,  no 
matter  how  successful  they  may  haAe  been 
in  St.  Petersburg,  upbraided  his  father. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "did  you  bring  me 
from  Russia,  where  I  could  at  least  sup- 
port myself  and  had  a  name,  to  this  coun- 
try, where  nobody  ever  heard  of  me  and 
there  is  no  chance?  You  asked  me  to 
come  to  help,  and  1  am  no  more  able  to 
help  you  than  you  are  to  help  yourself. 
You  brought  me  here.  Do  something  for 
me." 

"My  son,  my  son,"  pleaded  the  old 
man,  "bring  me  some  money.  First  of 
all,  in  this  country  one  must  have  a  few 
dollars.  After  that  one  can  make  a  start. 
Bring  me  money  and  then  perhaps  I  can 
find  a  way  for  your  start.  Go  out  and 
work.  Push  a  cart.  Drive  a  horse.  For- 
get art  for  a  few  days  and  give  me  a  little 
money." 

Theodore  went  out  into  the  street.  He 
met  a  violin  player  he  had  known  in  St. 
Petersburg.  They  talked  together  and 
made  a  plan.  Last  night  Theodore  Kittay 
went  to  the  Hotel  Plaza,  where  his  friend 
the  viohn  player  worked. 

~He  was  summoned  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  next  day  and  given  a  hear- 
ing before  the  officials  and  several  prom- 
inent singers.  He  was  no  longer  hungry 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Opera  House, 
but  he  wore  the  same  old  velvet  jacket, 
frayed  trousers,  and  broken  shoes.  The 
World  tells  what  happened: 

Waiting  to  receive  him  were  Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza,  general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House;  Pasquale 
Amato,  barytone;  Giuseppe  Sturani,  con- 
ductor; F.  C.  Coppicus,  head  of  the  con- 
cert department,  and  Willy  Tyroler,  assist- 
ant conductor.  Half  a  dozen  musical  critics 
were  on  hand. 

The  East-side  singer  was  almost  stunned 
by  the  presence  of  those  who  had  come  to 
hear  his  voice  and  he  trembled  as  he  stood 
on  the  stage,  but  the  moment  Tyroler 
struck  the  keys  to  begin  a  piano  accompani- 
ment, Kittay's  self-composure  returned. 

His  first  offering  was  "Che  gehda  man- 


Letters  from 
Garden  Enthusiasts 


THE  CRAGMERE 

1000  Riverside  Drive 

New  York  City 

Dear  Evelyn: 

You  are  responsible  for  a  very  jolly 
evening  we  spent  last  night  and  you 
couldn't  guess  hou)  if  1  gave  you  a 
thousand  chances.  Jim  and  I  were 
planning  our  garden !  Now  don't 
gasp !  We  are  really  not  going  to 
move  out  and  join  you  at  Larchmont. 
You'll  ask  right  away  where  we  get 
in  a  garden,  twelve  granite  stories  up 
in  a  city  apartment '  It's  very  simple, 
dear, — just  window  boxes. 

We  saw  a  lot  of  window  boxes  when 
we  came  up  here.  The  Van  Brunts 
had  a  perfectly  gorgeous  show  and 
Jim  has  stocked  all  four  of  our  front 
windows  with  nice  big  ones  just  like 
theirs.  Ever  since  you  went  out  to 
Larchmont  and  we've  been  there  to 
see  you  we've  both  had  the  hanker- 
ing for  a  bit  of  bloom  of  our  very  own. 

We  had  written  a  week  ago  for  seed 
catalogs  and  last  night  these  were  care- 
fully gone  over.  We  planned  every 
square  inch  and  it  was  really  as  inter- 
esting an  evening  as  we  have  spent 
this  winter.  A  check  was  sent  with 
the  order  this  morning.  I  remember 
you  told  me  once  how  important  it 
is  to  order  early.  Jim's  going  to  plant 
two  boxes,  1  theothertwo.  Whoever 
gets  the  best  results  will  be  known  as 
head  gardener  through  the  year  1913. 
Au  revoir.  j^j^jg- 

January  27th,   1913. 

ROSE  COTTAGE 

Larchmont,  February  1st,  1913. 
Dear  Jane: 

Well,  to  think  you  inveterate  urban- 
ites  should  actually  have  caught  the 
planting  faver!  Now  you  are  in  for 
it !  You'll  never  get  over  the  charm 
of  growing  things.  Even  those  little 
window  contrivances  will  give  a  lot 
of  satisfaction.  And  you're  beginning 
just  right.  You  are  doing  on  a  small 
scale  what  all  we  experienced  sub- 
urban gardeners  do  as  a  matter  of 
course.  About  this  time  all  of  us  have 
received  the  seed  catalogs.  We  get 
out  our  pencils  and  plan  every  foot 
of  next  year's  glory.  Then  off  go  our 
seed  orders  before  the  distressing 
rush,and  the  momentjack  Frost  disap- 
pears we  are  ready  for  operations. 
Write  me  what  you  and  Jim  ordered. 

EVELYN. 

^ote: — For  the  latest  announcements  of  high 
grade  seedsmen  see  pages  252,  253  of  this  issue 
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ina"  from  "La  Boheme."  This  was  fol- 
lowpd  by  an  air  from  "I  Pagliacci."  As 
he  sang  an  unusual  scene  took  place. 
Thousands  of  ambitious  singers  display 
their  vocal  wares  on  the  stage  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan in  useless  trials.  The  stage  at- 
tendants and  other  attaches  are  used  to 
them  and  pay  no  attention. 

But  when  the  first  rich  notes  of  the  pen- 
niless young  man  floated  out  over  the 
empty  seats  and  up  to  the  boxes,  the  work- 
ers stopt.  Soon  they  were  gathered  in 
listening  groups  behind  the  wings  and  in 
darkened  corners.  There  was  not  a  sound 
except  melody  until  the  last  note  had  died 
away. 

After  he  had  finished  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  pointed 
to  the  top  gallery  and  said: 

"I  came  there  once  and  heard  the  great 
Caruso  sing." 

"He  has  a  warm,  sympathetic  voice,  a 
beautiful  voice,  especially  in  the  high 
notes,"  was  Gatti-Casazza's  verdict. 

'In  two  months'  time  I  will  tell  you 
more.  In  that  time  he  must  be  trained." 
"He  has  a  wonderful  voice,"  said  Amato, 
"and  this  is  what  I  will  do.  I  do  not  teach 
singing,  but  I  will  take  this  boy  and  teach 
him  for  the  two  months  without  price,  for 
he  has  a  future.  His  voice  is  of  good  qual- 
ity. What  he  needs  is  physical,  mental, 
and  vocal  repose  for  a  time,  with  no  worry. 
Then  we  shall  hear  a  voice." 


THE    HEIR   TO   THE  CALLAHAN 
FEUD 

T  F  ever  a  person  was  handicapped  by  a 
A  name  it  must  be  Hargis  Callahan,  the 
eleven-year-old  son  of  Ed  Callahan,  the 
Kentucky  mountain  feudist  who  was  shot 
last  spring  through  the  window  of  his  little 
general  store  at  Crocketts\-ille,  Breathitt 
County,  by  an  ambushed  enemy,  suppos- 
edly a  member  of  the  Deaton  clan.  To 
.begin  with,  the  child's  surname  was  in 
that  part  of  the  State  a  pretty  heavy  bur- 
den, but  when  they  christened  him  Hargis 
they  more  than  doubled  the  load.  Judge 
-James  Hargis.  who,  it  is  said,  had  hired  men 
to  kill  many  of  his  foes  and  who  in  turn  was 
slain  by  his  owi\  son,  was  godfather  to  the 
boy,  and  held  jointly  w^th  the  elder  Calla- 
han the  feud  boss-ship  of  Breathitt.  But  the 
youngster's  story  does  not  end  with  the 
fearsome  name,  he  is  heir  to  the  deadly 
feud  and  all  its  traditional  hatreds,  already 
feels  the  elemental  passion  of  the  vendetta, 
and  can  shoot  as  straight  as  a  man.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Lillian  Gross,  who  collected 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  Deatons  were 
indicted,  says  she  is  going  to  try  to  make 
him  forget  his  father's  enemies,  but  she  is 
not  very  hopeful  of  ever  doing  it.  Our 
authority  for  these  facts  is  a  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  writing 
from  Winchester,  Ky.,  the  scene  of  the 
trial  of  a  member  of  the  Deaton  clan. 
He  says  in  part: 

Some  people  think  the  trial  of  the  15 
men  of  the  Deaton  clan,  who,  through  a 
change  of  venue,  are  in  court  here,  charged 


The  Gateway 

to  the  South  and  WeSt 


Pennsylvania   Station 


THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK  ^ 

Seventh  Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street  H 

All    through    trains    to    Jacksonville,  and  W 

through    cars    to   Southern   Florida,    New  H 

Orleans  and  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  to  resorts  H 

in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  depart  from  B 

and  arrive  at  this  station.  ■ 

The  Manhattan  End  of  the  Chicago  Short  Line     m 

The      "Broadway      Limited,"      "The  ■ 

Pennsylvania     Limited,"     the      "Chicago  B 

Limited,"  the  "24-Hour  St.   Louis,"  and  | 

other  good  trains,  connecting  for  all  points  H 

in  Southern  California  and  Mexico,  depart  B 

from  and  arrive  at  Pennsylvania  Station  H 

every  day  in  the  year.  ^ 

The    Shortest    and    Best    Route    to    Stimmer    Lands       H 

IS  THE  B 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


THE  REAL  LATIN  QUARTER 
OF  PARIS 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Charles  Dana  Gibson:  "  It  is  like  a  trip  to  Paris." 

Inside  glimpses  of  the  world's 
greatest  Bohemia,  profusely 
illustrated,  $1.20. 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers,  New  York 

Frederic  Remington:   "You  have  left  nothing  undone." 


THIS  TRIP  CURES 

"THE   BLUES" 

It's  a  stay-at-home  journey— little  expense — no 
fatiffup.  You  enjoy  the  odd  sights  ivUhojtt  the  fuss 
ana  muss  and  dusf.  Vou  take  this  trip  in  your 
summer-porch  rocking-chair— you  go  ''Smiling 
'Round  the  World  ' '  with  Marsha/IP.  IViider.  who 
conducts  you  to  all  the  big  and  little  LAUGHS  along 
the  way.  You'll  enjoy  every  minute  and  forget  the 
summer  he.it.  Many  Kodak  pictures,  too,  in  this 
delightful  SUMMER  BOOK.     Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

New   York  and  London 
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Your  Children's   Teeth 

;irf  a  niore  important  inheritance  than  a  farm  or  a 
Lank  ai  count       (iood  ones    tost  less  tlian  bad  ones. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  CRUSTLETS 

(Sample  |)arCi-l  by  timil  tOc.  ) 

are  the  famous  Straight  Edge  Bread  dextrinized  by 
slow  heat  the  way  we  maJce  them  for  patients  of 
several  physicians  and  health  specialists. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  INDUSTRIES.  Ill  ManbaltaD  St..  New  York 


RECORDING  SOME  OF  THE  IDEALS 
OF   EMINENT  LIVING  AMERICANS 

Five  Brao-New  Books— The  Leather -Bonnd  Pocket  Seriet 

INCLVDINli: 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt.     "The  Conservation   of 

Womanhood  and  Childhood  " 
By   Newell  Dwight   Hillis,   I>  D..  LL.D.     "The 

.Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  Pain."' 
By  William  Jennings  Bryan.    '"The  Signs  of  the 

Times." 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis,D.D..LL.D.    "  The  Call 

of  Jesus  to  Joy." 
By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.    '"The  Latent 

Energies  ot  Life." 
Each  book  i6mo  in  size,  bound  in  dainty  full  flex- 
ible leather,  and  encased  in  neat  box.    Each  75c 
net;  by  mail,  78c. 

Fr>K  i-  WA«XAILS  CO..  «4-60  East  23d  Street,  .\KU'  Y«RK 


Portable 

Fireproof 
Garages, 

Cottagea,  stores,  ware 
houaes,    implement 
shelters,  etc. 


Pruden  Syst< 


In  sucoessfiil  use  over  4  yeurs 

Buildings  come 
[dn   complete  In 

Interlocking 
metal  units.  No  framing.  No  wood.  Permanent, 
.vet  easily  erected  or  taken  down.  Strong,  hand- 
Kome,  durable  as  masonry.  Write  for  catalog. 
giving  name  and  model  of  your  car.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Rockies.    Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

,  METAL  SHELTER  CO.,  s?.p1iuil! mim'. 

Patentees  and  Sole  Mfrs.  Pruden  v-       "i  Buildinora 


a.f4jg:;;^a^.  Underground  Garbage  deceiver 

--..'."_.--  No   Battered   Can  From  Freezing 

Opens  with  the  loot.      Closes  itself.       Clean  and  Sanii.-iry. 

i.i>^>.;^-^.  Spiral  Truss  \(\M  Asfi  Barrel 

"--^.'''^ '>.">-     -"«  Outwears  All  Others 

Great  Strength  without  Weight.     No   Untiuiitary    Corrogalioni 
Sold   Direct   From    Factory.      GUARANTEED.      Circular   Free 

C.   H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr.,  52  Farrar  Street,  LYNN,  MASS 


R  e  ci  I      Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


Princeton 


Noted  for  its  handsome 
residences  and  charming 
environment.  No  manufac- 
turing. Convenient  to  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia 
— express  train  service. 

Rentals  from  $300  to 
$6000  a  year.  Furnished 
homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in 
other  localities  for  sale  or 
rent,  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished. 

Walter  B.  Howe 

PRINCETON.  N.  J. 
New  York  Office       •      56  Cedar  Street 


SOVTHWEST    FARMS 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS 

Locate  on  a  Southeastern  Farm.  Profitable 
lands  $10  to  *30an  acre — easy  terms.  Poultry, 
truck,  and  fruit  pay  #50  to  #300  an  acre.  Un- 
excelled living  conditions.  Land  lists  and 
the  ".Southern  Field"  magazine  free. 

M.V.RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  .Southern  Rail- 
way, Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CALIFORNIA 


A  Few  irriga^ru     ores  in  San  Joaquin  Valley, 

California,  ii.^  .s  less  worry  and  trouble  and 
more  profits  Mild  i;limate  keeps  crops  gn'ow- 
ing  al'  ti;ne.  No  severe  cold  nor  excessive 
lieat.  $125  acre  up.  San  Joaquin  Valley  new 
illustrated  f  ilder  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves, 
Gen.  Coloniza'ion  Agent  .Vl'&SF  Railway, 
1821  Railwa>  r-xchange,  Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


FINE  SUBURBAN  HOME 

for  sale.  A  mile  from  business  center  county 
seat  (pop.  HOOO).  10  acres,  six  in  fruit.  Se\  eii 
room  house.  Creek  runs  through  place. 
Ideal  poultry  farm.  LEV.  JONES,  Lakeside 
Fruit  Farm,  Carmi,  111. 


as  coiispirutoi-.s  in  tlic  killing  of  Kti  (ulla- 
liaii,  will  I'lir  ull  tiiiii'  put  un  tiid  to  llu- 
r«'udK  of  Hn-atliitt  county.  .V  jury  coiiM 
u.s  cu.sily  <'lianjfc  tin-  oniain»'<i  <-ouis('  oj'  i  In- 
slars  oi-  the  sun  or  ittjiilatc  the  titles. 

Tlic  futtin-  of  the  l«'U(i  is  in  the  haiujs  of 
this  lioy,  wlio  is  in  tlic  hands  of  nlfntl«s< 
I.)csliny  or  Falc  that  sointtliinn  that  has 
ini|><llfd  from  ^cnt-ration  to  f^cnfration  old 
hales  with  loiiK-fortjottfii  causes. 

Harris  Callahan  is  the  tragic  figure  of 
the  trial,  to  which  '{(K)  men  and  women — 
parli/.ans  of  the  Callahans  and  the  Deatons 
— have  come  down  from  the  mountains. 
He  is  so  lielph'.ss  heforc  the  driving  force  of 
the  vendetta  spirii.  He  must  inlierit  the 
feud  just  as  he  inherited  the  resemblance 
to  ins  father  or  his  i-eljcrion  or  the  politics 
of  the  Callalian  clan,  which  is  DenuKratic. 

And  instinctively  this  boy  of  1 1  has 
accepted  his  heritaKe.  His  oldish,  steel- 
tiiay  eyes  looked  straifjht  ahead  and  his 
jaw  snaj)ped  as  he  said,  "  I  expect  to  get 
e\  en  for  all  this  some  day." 

In  the  court-room,  behind  the  lawyers 
for  the  prosecution,  sits  Mrs.  Grcss.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  a  woman's  college.  It  was 
she  who,  to  track  down  her  father's  slayers, 
rode  through  the  mountains  day  and  night 
for  two  weeks  after  Ed  Callahan  was  killed. 
She  knows  well  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fense, and  she  prompts  the  prosecutors  in 
cross-examination . 

And  she  is  fighting  to  break  the  spell  of 
Destiny  that  has  already  placed  its  claim 
iijjon  llx'  cliiid.  her  brother. 

"  I  am  in  this  fight  for  the  women  of 
Breathitt  county,"  she  said.  "  The  men 
light,  but  the  women  suffer.  It's  about 
time  the  feud  came  to  an  end.  The  trouble 
lias  been  that  no  one  was  ever  convicted. 

"  1  want  to  make  Breathitt  county  so 
safe  that  no  wife  or  mother  in  the  county 
will  have  to  worry  when  her  husband  or 
son  goes  out  of  doors. 

"  I  am  doing  this  to  save  my  little 
brother.  He  already  has  that  hate  in  his 
heart.  He  understands.  Our  children  get 
these  hates  early.  They  pass  on  from  father. 
to  son.  It's  so  terrible  !  Our  children  are 
so  helpless  !  They  draw  the  feud  spirit  in 
with  their  breath. 

"  1  intend  to  take  my  brother  away  from 
Breathitt  county.  1  am  planning  to  send 
him  to  the  Masonic  Home  at  Louisville.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  educate  the  feud  out  of 
him. 

"  Oh,  I  know  how  hard  it  will  be.  It's 
fighting  fate — that's  what  it  is.  But  a 
start  must  be  made  somewhere  and  some 
time.  I'll  do  my  best,  and  then  if  the  feud 
keeps  on,  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

The  Deaton  retainers  flock  together  in  a 
room  at  one  end  of  the  court-house  corridor, 
and  the  Callahan  followers  flock  by  them- 
.selves  in  a  room  at  the  other  end. 

The  feud  ranks  are  tightly  drawn  even  in 
the  court-house. 

The  clans  sil  around  the  oil  stoves  and 
spin  the  folk  yarns  of  the  mountains,  re- 
view the  old  killings  and  fan  the  old  hates — 
and  yet,  withal,  they  are  so  friendly  ! 

The  feuds  in  Breathitt  have  developed 
the  expert  witness.  The  alibi  wtness  has 
become  an  institution.  M  en  have  been  on 
the  stand  in  this  trial  to  testify  that  they 
saw  certain  of  the  accusird  persons  some 
place  else  than  the  scene  of  the  crime  who 
have  done  similar  service  in  three  or  four 
other  Breathitt  county  murders. 

And  there  is  also  present  in  court  evei-y 
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day  a  grand  jury  ready  to  indiot  any  one 
of  the  clans  who  threatens  another  or  at- 
tempts to  carry  on  the  actualities  of  the 
feud  in  this  blue-grass  town.  Judge  Benton 
has  given  special  warning  to  would-he 
intimidators. 

Big,  strapping  men  are  the  mountaineers 
who  have  gatherod  here,  but  above  the 
mass  there  loom  up  tragically  large  the 
slight  figure  of  Ed  Callahan's  boy,  the  heir  of 
the  feud  and  its  hates,  and  that  of  his  sister, 
who  is  trjnug  to  break  the  grip  of  Destiny. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Now  We  Know. — True  courage  is  that 
noble  quality  of  mind  which  makes  us 
forget  how  afraid  we  are. — Puck. 


Not  Quite. — "  Is  he  what  you  might 
call  a  police  captain  at  large?  " 

"  No;  he's  only  out  on  bail." — Town 
Topics. 


Even. — Gunman — "  Ha  !  ha  I  I  fooled 
ye  all  right.     This  here  gun  ain't  loaded." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  old  top.  That  roll 
I  gave  you  is  stage  money." — Life. 


Consoling. — Adam  heard  them  blame 
the  cost  of  living  on  the  middleman. 

"  The  only  thing  they  don't  blame  on  the 
first  man,"  he  thankfully  observed. — New 
York  Sun. 


Getting  His  Bearings.  —  Woodchoppeu 
— "  I  seen  a  lot  o'  bear  tracks  'bout  a  mile 
north  o'  here — big  ones,  too!  " 

Hunter —  "Good!  Which  way  is 
south?  " — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Pertinent  Question.  —  Mistress  — 
"  Jane,  we  are  going  to  have  company  for 
dinner,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
the  cooking." 

Maid — "  Yessum;  are  they  your  rela- 
atives  or  your  husband's?  " — New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 


Weakening. — "  Yes,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  I  find  my  strength  is  failing  somewhat. 
I  used  to  walk  around  the  block  every 
morning,  but  lately  I  feel  so  tired  when  I 
get  half  way  round  I  have  to  turn  and  come 
back." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


In  Their  Steps. — "  Look  here,  now, 
Harold,"  said  a  father  to  his  little  son,  who 
was  naughty,  "  if  you  don't  say  your  pray- 
ers you  won't  go  to  Heaven." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  Heaven,"  sobbed 
the  boy;  "  I  want  to  go  with  you  and 
mother." — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Cousins  to  Solomon. — The  story  is  told 
of  a  well-loiown  traveler  who  on  one  jour- 
uej-  was  much  annoyed  by  a  pedantic  bore 
who  forced  himself  upon  him  and  made  a 
great  parade  of  his  learning.  The  traveler 
bore  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  at  length, 
looking  at  him  gravely,  said: 

"  Mj'  friend,  you  and  I  know  all  that  is 
to  be  known." 

"  How  is  that?  "  said  the  man,  pleased 
with  what  he  thought  a  complimentary 
association. 

"  Vv^hy,"  said  the  traveler,  "you  know 
everything  except  that  you  are  a  fool,  and 
1  know  that." — London  Evening  Standard. 


The 

Wonder  Route  to 

the  Land  of  Wonders 

This  is  an  age  of  going  everywhere, 
of  knowing  every  chme.  But  fa- 
miharity  has  not  lessened  the  witchery 
of  Cahfornia.  Cahfornia's  ga}'-  cities, 
her  mountains,  her  sunshine,  fruits 
and  flowers,  are  fabled  yet  actual. 
See  that  your  tickets  read 

Southern  Pacific 

Sunset  Route 

New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

Three  Elegant  Trains  i\ 

Sunset  Limited,  Train  de  Luxe,  Weekly  { 

Sunset  Express,  Daily  Sunset  Mail,  Daily 

The  preferred  route.  Not  only  for  the  picturesque  country  traversed  but  for  the 
train  comforts  which  give  edge  to  your  enjoyment. 

Oil-burning  locomotives  eliminate  smoke  and  cinders.  Rock-ballasted,  dust-free 
road-bed.  Electric  block  safety  signals.  These  advantages,  with  the  genial 
climate,  make  this  the  natural  winter  route. 

Write  for  entertcdning  books.     Sent  free. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent 

Room  13,  366  Broadway 

(Franklin  Street) 

NEW    YORK 


1158  Broadway 

(27th  Street) 


1  Broadway 

(Bowling  Green) 


^1^1 


*BOOK  OF  DESIGNS'' 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  in  colors  (7,uiiled 
free,)  showinp:  our  .Sanitary  Clawtoot,  Mission,  Colo- 
nial and  Standard  Bookcases,  and  how  you  will  save  money 
by  placing:  them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs, 
the  rich  finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  ab- 
sence of  disfiguring  irrn  bands,  make  tnem  far  better 
than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  Prices  arc  LoMrer  than  Others 

and  high  quality  is  guaranteed.  Sold  b})  dealers  or  direct.  Address 
Dept.  B,  Gunn  Furniture  Company,    •        19  Victoria  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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The  Scenic 
Highway - 

Northern  Pacific 
Railway     <d     9 

<I.No  change  of  trains  between 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Spokane,  Seattle 
Tacoma,  Puget  Sound  points 
and  Portland. 

CDirectly  connecting  North- 
ern Pacific  trains  de  luxe  from 
and  to  Duluth-Superior  and 
between  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
and  Winnipeg. 

H.Connection  with  Pacific 
steamships  to  the  Orient, 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  etc. 

€I.The  line  that  originated  and 
has  made  famous  the  "Great 
Big  Baked  Potato"  as  a  feature 
of  its  dining  car  service.  Pro- 
ducts from  the  Northern  Pacific 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Farm,  too. 

41,  Write  for  literature. 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Generat  Passenger  Agent 

St.  Paul 


C,  Visit  Yellowstone  Park — 
Season  1913:  June  15  to 
September  15. 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
San  Francisco,  1915 . 


The  Allurements  of 
Forei^  Iravel 

Heed  the  call  of  the  German  "Vater- 
land" — the  historic  Rhine  country,  rich 
in  awe-inspiring  natural  beaut\ . 
quaint  medieval  architecture  and 
legendary  lore. 

"HOW  TO  SKK  GKKMANV. 
AUSTRIAanci  SVVITZKKLAM*- 

by  P.G.  L.  Hilken  tells  clearly  and 
concisely  what  to  see  and  how  to  see 
it— 100  pages,  over  200  fine  illustra- 
tions, sent    on    receipt    of  loc,  to- 

Kfther  witll  rates  aiul  .suiliiijis  of  tlit^ 
Baltimort'-BreiiuMi  .Scrvii'f  of  thf  North  Ger- 
man Llo;'<l  wliich  i>rovides  t'abin-cuiiifort 
wiUiuut  lv.."ury.  delii'ious  meals,  etc  ,  ut 
■JH  reas' .liable  rutes. 
2^  IMaii  .voiir  tour  now,  wiite  today  to 

A.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

167  S.  ('Iiarles  St.    Baltimore,  9ld 
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Doesn't  Work  There. — "  Stiy,  ma,  wIkj 
said.  ■  Neil  \\vv  a  l)on()\ver  nor  a  lender  be'?" 

■  Some  person  wlio'd  n<'ver  lived  in  the 
suburbs,  Tom  111 ie." — Life. 


Her  Ideal.—  Thk  Inventor  —  "  That 
machine  can  do  the  work  of  ten  men." 

Vi.siTOR — "  Gee  whiz  !  My  wife  ought 
(()  ha\e  married  it!  " — Puck. 


Crafty  Agnes. — "  Has  Agne.s  achieved 
po))ulari(y  in  her  siil)urban  home?  " 

■■  Yes;  she  keeps  lier  doors  wide  open 
and  h(>r  tnouth  light  shut." — Life. 


Last  Extremity. — Ci-aka — "  May  I  bor- 
row your  beatled  belt,  dear?  " 

Bes.s — "  Certainly.  But  why  all  this 
formality  of  asking  permission?  " 

"  I  <!an't  find  it." — Smart  Set. 


Exactly. — "  Eggs  are  getting  so  expen- 
si\e  that  fried  eggs  will  be  used  next  for 
trimming  women's  hats." 

"  Why  not?  I  should  think  the  effect 
would  ])e  chic." — Washiuglon  Herald. 


Difficult  Advice. — Lady  (to  tourists' 
agency  official) — "  I  have  nothing  to  de- 
clare.    What  shall  I  say?  " 

Official — "  Say,  Madam,  that  you 
liave  nothing  to  declare." 

Lady — "  Yes;  but  suppose  they  find 
.something?  " — Punch. 


First  Step. — "  What  is  the  first  thing  to 
consider  in  discussing  the  tariff?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  when  a  constituent  wants  to  talk  about 
regulating  duties,  the  first  thing  you  want 
to  do  is  to  find  out  what  line  of  business  he 
\s  in." — Washington  Star. 


A  Wild  Throw. — Judge  M.  W.  Pinckney 
at  a  recent  banquet  recalled  an  incident 
1  o  show  that  there  is  some  humor  associated 
with  such  a  serious  thing  as  the  law.  In 
Dawson  City  a  colored  man,  Sam  Jones 
by  name,  was  on  trial  for  felony.  The 
judge  asked  Sam  if  he  desired  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lawyer  to  defend  him. 

"  No,  sah,"  said  Sam.  ''  I's  gwine  to 
throw  myself  on  the  ignorance  of  the  cote.', 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


Better  Yet. — "  If  the  high  cost  of  living 
keeps  on,  the  rich  themselves  will  feel  the 
pinch  of  it." 

The  speaker  was  Brand  Whitloek,  Mayor 
of  Toledo.     He  continued: 

"  I  know  a  Toledo  banker  who  has  al- 
ready begun  to  retrench.  His  daughter 
said  to  him  the  other  day: 

"  '  Father,  dear,  I  need  a  new  Fall  riding 
habit.' 

"  '  Can't  afford  it,'  the  banker  growled. 

"  '  But,  father,  what  am  I  to  do  without 
a  riding  habit?  ' 

"  '  Get  the  walking  habit.'  "—New  York 
Tribune. 


Her  Idea. — A  gentleman  who  had  been 
in  Chicago  only  three  days,  but  who  had 
been  paying  attention  to  a  prominent  Chi- 
cago belle,  wanted  to  propose,  but  was 
afraid  he  would  be  thought  too  hasty.  He 
delicately  broached  the  subject  as  follows: 

"  If  1  were  to  speak  to  you  of  marriage, 
after  lia\ing  only  made  your  acquaintance 
three  days  ago,  what  would  you  sav 
to  it?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  never  put  off  till 
to-morrov/  that  which  you  should  have 
done  the  day  before  yesterday." — Life. 


CHE^fEY 
5ILK3 


For  your  protec- 
tion and  identifi- 
cation  of  the 
genuine  Cheney 
Silk  Cravats, 
look  for  the  name 
as  illustrated 
above. 

CHBMEV 

^^      SILK      • 

are  worn  by 
discriminating 


Iressers 


cause  o 


f  tK 


eir 


beautiful  color 
harmony,  cor- 
rect style  and 


rea 


1 


qua! 


ity  of 


material. 

For  your  spring  wear 
choose  from  the  new 
lines  oi  knit  and 
crocheted  four-in- 
hands —  from  the  re- 
fined assortment  of  imperials  and 
flowing-end  four-in-hands  made 
from  Cheney  Silks  (Foulards,  Ben- 
gahnes,  Poplins,  Failles,  etc.),  and 
from  tubular  cravats  in  new  and 
varied  patterns.    At  your  dealer's. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 

4th  Ave.  and  18th  St.,  New  York 


B 


TROCHEVJ 

Save  the  Voice 

Save  the  lungrs.    Relieve  hoarseness  and  COUgbingr 
spells.    25c  50c,  $1.00.    Sample  Free. 
JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston,  Mass. 


These   trade';iTiark 


Kidney  and  Liver 

and  Hit 

Rich  in  Protej 


ery    packagv 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


eumalisin,  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

eading  grocwk 

1.  Wate?lown.N.Y..l).S.A. 


From  Maker  to  User! 


A  Piedmont 

Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest 
went  on  1  AdiiyN'  frj'p  Iriiil.    Frwtet'tH 
nirNuiid«vool(>UH  from  niotlin.nilrt^.duRt.dniiip 

FiiiPBt  liirtlxtay  i>r  wcddine  irift       Faitury  priivs,  fr<'ii;ht  pri'- 
paid.      Writ.'  fc.r  riOpui;.-  illiiatTiit.'cl  rataliij,      rontimid.  fr<  .■ 
PIEDMONT  HEl)  CEUAR  «1HKST  CO..  Ilpt.  18.  SUtfUlllt.  N.  0. 
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Classified    Co  In  inns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advitc  and  books  tree.  Higliest  reicrcnces. 
l<est  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
iir  model  for  tree  sc.ircli.  Walson  K.  Coi.e- 
MA.N,  Pal.  Lawyer, 624  K  St.VVashiiigion,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  througli  nie.  3  books 
witli  list  2UU  inveiKioiis  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  p.itcnt  or  no  iee. 
R.  U.  Owen.4SUwen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

P.ATENTS  that  PAY  BEST.  Facts  about 
I'rizei,  Rewards,  Inventions,  iV'anteii.^Kc. 
Send  10  cts.  post.iBc  for  valuable  books. 

R   S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,  Washington,  D.C.  tsublished  1866 

P.-VTENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  F'ortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  I12-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAX,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

PInys,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material, 
Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  .Musi- 
t,il  Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  occasions. 
.Make  Up(ioods,  Large  Catalog  free. 

T.S.  DBNISON&  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 

FOR    ART    LOVERS         " 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
lour  paintings  on  glass  24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  Italian  artist 
about  1835. 

The  subject.s  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
Suies.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1S76  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  J.50U0.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  123  The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d 
St.,  New  York  City. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

1  ARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 

ii-.  -America.  .AH  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  t  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywhere,  api^lying rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.'j.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Kstab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
(..AINS.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  \Vrite  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


.Agents— Portraits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic.  30 
days'  credit.     Samples  and  catalog  free. 

CoNSOLrDATED   PORTRAIT  Co. 

Dept.  2376, 1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  coM.sidered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.  ORATION.  DEBATE,  ES- 
.SAY  orCI.UB  PAPER.  Expert  ser^'ice.  The 
Authdrs'  Agency,  1547  Broadway, New  York" 


MORTGAGES 


FIRST  MORTGAGKS  NET  m,  to  onr 
Hients.  Soliil  city  rpnl  >"stn  e  seouritv. 
titles  insorcd.  S.SOO  ui.wani  waiitfd.  Book- 
let L.  CITY  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 


BUSINESS    OPFORrVNlTlES 

PATENTS  SKCUKKD  OR  FEE  Rl. 
TURN  Kl).  SendskeiLli  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  lUJUK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  scut  free.  ONE  MILLIO.X 
DOLLARS  offered  lor  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  :  sample  Irce. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  furnish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seascmable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  Spare  time  only  le- 
quired.  Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Alfg.  Co  , 
.M«  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.(X)  to  dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity. Sixty  days'  work.  Experience 
not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Oppor- 
tunity for  promotion.  Spare  time  niav 
be  used.  INTERNATIONAL  BIBLE 
PRESS.  1060  Arch  St..  Phila. 

START  A  COLLECTION  BUSINESS. 
Big  Profits.  No  experience  orcapital  needed. 
#50  instruction  course  J2  if  ordered  at  once. 
Information  free.  Most  complete  Course  in 
Print.    BOX  92,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C 

Learn  to  write  advertisements,  earn  #25  to 
?10Ua  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
mail  Hcnv  to  Increase  Your  Income.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg.. 
Chicago,  111.,  or  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AUTO    ACCESSORIES 


CLEARANCE  SALES! 

NEW  AND  USED  CARS  and  EVERY- 
THING forthe  AUTO.MOBILE. 

Unprecedented  cut  in  prices  of  NEW 
CARS:  1913,  J1.395  Roadsters,  $875;  1912,  44 
H.P.  ?2,150  Touring.  Sl.lHO. 

MO  rORS.  new,  2  and  4  Cycle,  3,  4  and  6 
Cylinders,  J95  up. 

USED  CARS,  stock  of  200,  comprised  of 
all  standard  makes,  ail  overhauled  and  guar- 
anteed as  represented.  Look  at  our  slock 
and  prices  before  deciding  is  all  we  ask. 

NEW  BODIES,  cost  to  build,  #350  each, 
selling  while  they  last,  $100. 

TOPS.  Touring  and  Runabout,  worth  from 
$35  to  5100.      Our  price  $15  to  530. 

W I N  DSH I  ELDS,  Al  1  High  Grade,  goods 
worth  up  to  $30,  all  going  at  $10  and  $12  50. 

SELF  STARTERS,  list  prices  $40 and  $60, 
selling  here  for  $T..iO  and  $10. 

CARBURETORS,  All  Sizes  and  Makes, 
regularly  up  to  $25.  here  $3.50. 

LAMPS,  Headlights,  $4.50,  $5  and  $9  per 
pair,  regularly  $12,50:  SIDE  LIGHTS,  $3 
per  pair;  TAIL  L.A.MPS,  $1.25,  worth  #6.00 
and  *2  50. 

M  A(_;NET0S,  worth  #100  to  #150; ourprice 
#17.50.  $22.50  and  $30. 

(JENERATORS,  SPEEDOMETERS, 
TIRK  TOOLS,  ELECTRIC  HOKNSand 
1000  other  necessities  for  the  car  at  BIG 
REDUCTIONS. 

Tl.MES  .SQUARE  AUTO  CO. 
New  York,  1710-1718  liroadway,  54ih  Street, 
Chicago,    1210  and  1212  Michigan  Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teachers  wanted  for  Southern  high  schools, 
boarding  schools  and  colleges,  fall  term. 
Enroll  early.  Oldest  and  largest  agency 
South,  endorsed  and  patronized  by  leading 
educators  and  institutions.  Three  offices- 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Address  either  office. 
SHERIDAN   TEACHERS    AGENCIES 


GENEALOGIGAL 


GENEALOGLST  OF  EXPERI ENCE  will 
trace  ancestry,  authenticate  Coats  of  Arms 
and  make  out  entrance  papers  for  all  the 
Patriotic  Societies.  Terms  moderate.  .Ad- 
dress Room  1120,  165  Broadwav.  New  York. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

Fernald's  Working  Grammar 
of    the    English    Language." 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 
It  IS  clear,  concise,  satisfying." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


Just  the 
Grammar 
You  Have 

Wanted 


Da-ect  staUment    no\  "  inductive  method  "  used. 

J^  purely  conventional  Kn  grammar  laid  aside. 

rhe  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented   as    English      a   grand  -world-language.  

^Originalitv  of  treatrnent  is  interesting."— .S«^a/(7  Navs. 
_,^cellent  for  students  out  of  as  well  as  in  school."— ^A/Va    Inquirtr. 

practical, -simple,  comprehensive."     Pr^  Hunt.  Princeton  University. 

)  I9ino.  riotli.  »4I  pp.     $1. .50.  net:  by  mail.  91.61 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-6  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Tra\'6l  and  Resort  Directory 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Riviera  and  Pyrenees  Feb.  19.— Italy  and 
Riviera  Mar.  5.  —  Spain  and  Portugal 
Apr.  25.— Aiit4iin<>liile  Tomfh  Apr., 
June.July.- Toursto  British  Isles,North 
(Jape,  Russia.  Switzerland  and  Italy 
May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Short  Tour  Feb.  19.   Ixjng  Tour  Mar.  15. 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry   Blossom  Tour  Mar.  Xh. 
AroDod  the  WorM  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
South  America  Feb.  8,  22. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  and  Wlillcomb  Co. 

Bustun,  Nc-w  Yolk.   Fliilu<li'l|>lii;>.  Clui'aeo 


EUROPE 

At  Moileratf  Cost 

Attractive  Spring   Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  mana^'ement.   Small  parties. 

THK  riL<;itIM  TOITILS 

3U6  Washington  .St.,  lioston 

Raymond  &  VVhitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

Boston       New  York     Phila.     Chicago 


r  II  n  n  n  r  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours? 
p U K II r r  They  cover  three  distinct 
LaUIIUI   k  grades  of  travel,  $iHo  and  up. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 


V\\r^\    CD'6  KNJ0Y4RI.E 

fwU^LHiIX    O      TOI  Its       l-lh    TKAR) 

Continental  Europe,    Scandinavia,    British  Iilei 

Small  parties,superior  accommodations. many 
delightful  features.  .Special  tours  planned  on 
request.  Send/or  Tour  Hook. 

Kl'tiLKR  TOIKS       -    5  4th  Aw„lliirlnn«ti,  Ohio 


Europe 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
JanuHrv  to  Ju- 
ly.  Best  routes. 

best   manimement.    best    testimonials, 

the  lowest  iriois  in  the  World, 

TEMfLE  TOf KS,  8  Uocon  Street   Boston,  Uass. 


Orient 


and 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
P.ll.>t  lOtKS     <;i.E.\SK.4l.l.S.  .N.Y. 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

.April  12  to  .Naples.     Other  sailinpfs  June 
and  July.  E.W.VanDiuen.  542W.124St.,  N.Y. 


■^^ooT-     -m^^-s/ciL 


T-<_»tJR  S 


t&%VEDEN  ANoDENMARK# 

SCAIMDIISAVI/VIN  TRAVEL  BCIREAO 

la  OKOADVWAy.OE'NL. ACEMCV.  NEWyORKCITr 

1895-THE  BOYDTOURFiaia 

SUCIareiKloii  I'l..  Hl<>(uuli«-I<l,  N  .,J. 

SPAIN,  IT.\LY,  NORWAY.  RlSblA 
FOR    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELERS 


Summer  Trips  to  Italy, Dalmatia, Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  France  and  England. 
The  MISSES  PHILLIPS.  127  East46tli  St.,N.  Y. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  '\,',',-»  » > 

l.ith  year.  .Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
.Send  for  illustrcited  booklet  it'ith  maps. 
Johnson  Tonrs,  210E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

YOU  KNOW  A  M.4N  who  hai^Kidn^ 
Trouble  <many  have),  tell  him  of  FAY- 
WOOD  HOT  SPRINGS  in  NEW  M  l-.X- 
ICO.  'Twill  benefit  him  and  make  a  friend 
for  you.     Booklet.    T.  C.  McDLR.MOTT. 

FITROPF  ''aly  to  Scotland  102  davs, 
L.Ul\Vfl  Li  J900.0a-no  extras— fui-nish  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line — Party  limited  to  five 
members.  .Address  IJaboock's  Tours. 
E-iUhlUhed  I9O0.  1137  Dean  St..    Rrookl.Tii.  >.  T. 

Experienced  Conductor  wanted  to  take  charge 
of  select  party  to  Panama  and  the  West 
Indies— sailing  late  in  February.  Tour  lasts 
five  weeks.  Address  Conductor,  Room  802, 
328  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EHTPT.  PALESTINE,  GREECE,  Small   select  party 
sailini;    Feb.    15.    conducted     by     Prt>fcssor    Libby 
Th.in.uEh,  leisurely,  luxurious.       Snniiner  tours  to 
EVROPE.     Small  party  organizers  wanted. 
LIKKT  TRAVEL  CLrB       -      SPARTANRrRG.  9.  & 


MEDITERRANEAN  ROUTE 

April,  June,  August.  Exclusive  tours  for 
small  private  parties  under  cultured  leader- 
ship. 10th  season  MISS  PANTl  IND, 
612  Euclid,  Cleveland. 


European! 

MOTOR  TOrUS    ■ 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
beat  Open  and  Closed 
Automobiles  for  Briliah 
and  Continental  Motorins 
at  the  moat  reaionable 
induaive  tariff  in   Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  including 
57.000  on  the  Continent! 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"  Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto."  fully  describes  our 
•ervicet.    Free  on  request. 

WtHe  lo  us  about  everything 
(o do toith  Motoring  in  Europe, 


t 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London.  England 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  a<;  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Tr»T- 
eler'sGnide  in  Switzerland,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads.hotels.pointsofiuterest.etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
f  Bnreaa  of  Switzerland, 
2«  Fifth  Ave  .New  Yorli  City.  < 

I'cr.HoiiMll  >     4  oii(1iii-f  4'il     l*:irli*^'«  in 

.M:i>.   JiiiM-   :iii(l   Jiil>    to  III)- 
r<».\'ri.%K.\T  .\\U  IIICITIMI    IM.K> 
.\01lW.4t  .  M«  KUKV  A  DIC.WMAItK 

SEND  FOR   ITINERARIF.-J 
ll-^e  have  unequalled  facilities  for  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
NcM  1  'ork  or  Boston.     H'ritefor  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  trai'el. 

George  E.  Marstebs 

24S  Washington  St..  Boston    31  W.  30th  St..  N.Y. 


For 
Winter  Trip 


BERMUDA 


k  oharminc  little  islan'l  world,  only  48  hours 
from  New  York.  Climate  mild  l>ut  inviKor- 
ating.  SupiTb  drivinc.  snddic  riding,  golf. 
tennis,  yachting,  ami  se.i  bathing. 

weil'k'Lwn  PRINCESS  HOTEL 

provides  true  comfort  in  full  measure: 
mortem  service  throughout,  including  elec- 
tric light,  telephones,  grill  room,  tileil 
swimming  pool.     Or>fn  December  lo  Mii\. 

Howe  &  Tworoger,  Mgrs.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
TRAVEL   WITH    DUNNING 

El'ROPK— all  routes  at  freeiuent  dat<s. 
(jVP  r&  Palestine — Kvery  month  until  July 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  Zaricb. 
Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  than  of- 
ficial prices.  Japan.  China  and  .\roiiii<l 
tlieAVoi'ld  .  March  (short).  Sept  andNo\. 
(long).  Motor  tours  and  Indepetnletit  travel. 
Individual  arranirementsfor  individual  needs 

II.  W.  1UI'\.\I.%<V  A  <  O. 
102  Congri-L-Bliiinal    House      ...     Ronton.  Mli««. 
Spreekles-Call   Kills.         San  Franri.r.. 

EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  THE  ORIENf  in  Feb. 
March  and  April.  f6.50  upward  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPE.  Write  for  'Ocean  Sail- 
ings." a  booklet  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  sailings  for  all  lines. 
Tlie  Eager  Tonr«.  SOS  .\.  rharle>  St..  Ralllmorr.  Md. 

SPECIAL    lOUR     BY     CARONIA 

Mnrch  151b— .5.3  dnys  for  9S3S 

To  .Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  23  days  in  the  Holy 
Land,  including  return  passage  to  Naples. 

TABET'S    TOURS  COMPANY 

389  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


>Hi() 


'nil-:  rjiKRAUv  digest 


February  1,  1<JI3 


JLijf  t.'unning  a  lUiU  <//  the 


temples 


? 


Scalp    occasionally    iryitated 


Hair  falling  faster  than  new 
hair  an'ives 


The  answer: 
Systematic  shampooing  with 

PACKER'S 
TAR   SOAP 

Systematic"  means  not  only 
regularly,  but  also  correctly.  The 
creamy  lather  should  be  well  worked 
in  with  the  finy:er-tips,  at  the  same 
time  manipulating  the  scalp  to 
loosen  it  and  keep  it  loose. 

It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  use 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Try  it — note 
the  cleanly,  healthy  feeling  that 
follows. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  our  new 
manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — 
Their  Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment," which  will  help  you  get  the 
utmost  benefit  from  shampooing 
with  Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Mailed 
postpaid  on  request. 

Send  10c  for  a  sample  half- 
cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  Suite  84-A,  New  York 


He  Meant  Well.  Shk  "  I  envy  Miss 
I'hiyiie.  Slie  i)la>  •-  so  well  thai  one  forgets 
huw  she  looks." 

Hk — "  But  you  iiHiU  M)  well  that  one 
for{^ets  how  you  play." — London  Opinion. 


Her  Habit.  -"  It  did  Jaek  no  {?oo(l  to 
many  Ins  slenoffrapher,  Cor  sIh'  eontinued 
the  habit  of  the  office  in  their  home." 

"  How  so?  " 

"  When  he  starts  to  dictate  she  takes  him 
down."— Tit-Bits. 


Tut,  tut.—"  You  will  forgive  me  if  I— 
er — ask  you  something  —  sonietliinK " 

"  Sure,  1  will.  1  knew  you  would  be 
asking  it  soon." 

"  Ah,  you  know  what  I  am  about  to  ask 
you?     Your  heart  has  told  you  what 


Sure.      You're  going  to  ask   nie  what 
time  the  last  ear  goes  by." — Houston  Post. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


l''oreigii 

.January  17. — Raymond  Poincan''  is  elected 
I'resident  of  France  by  the  National  .Vsseinbly. 

.January  20. — =Aristide  Briand  is  made  Premier 
of  France. 

January  22. — The  Turkish  Governnient  decides 
to  yield  .\dnanople  to  the  Balkan.s  and  peace 
is  predicted. 

January  23: — The  War  party  in  Constantinople 
revolts  against  the  iJoace  terms,  the  Cabinet 
resigns,  arid  Nazim  Pasha.  War  >iinister,  is 
assassinated. 

The  circulation  of  a  pontifical  statement  is  pro- 
hibited in  Portugal  on  the  grounds  that  it 
attacks  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  18. — A  bill  authorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  with  a  membership  limited  to  250, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 

.  ters.  limited  to  50  members,  is  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

January  20. — A  bill  enabling  the  -tlOO.OOO.OOO 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  incorporate  is 
passed  by  the  House. 

Januai'y  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  Culberson 
Bill  limiting  campaign  contributions  to  .*5,000. 
Secretary  of  State  Knox's  reply  to  the  British 
protest  against  the  exemption  of  American 
coastwise  vessels  from  Panama  tolls  is  for- 
warded to  London. 


General 

January  18. — The  floods  along  the  lower  Ohio 
continue  and  the  Indiana  and  Kentucky  State 
authorities  send  relief  supplies  to  the  sufferers. 

President    Taft   speaks   in    New   York   against 
early  independence  for  the  Philippines. 

January  20. — President  Taft  accepts  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Yale  Law  School. 

January  21. — Senator  Knute  Nelson.  Repub- 
hcan,  is  reelected  by  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture. 

Harry  Lane.  Democrat,  is  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Senator  R.  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  is  reelected. 

LeBaron  B.  Colt,  Republican,  is  elected  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  F.  M.  Simmons,  of  North   Carolina,  is 
reelected. 

January  22. — Congressman  George  W.  Norris, 
Republican,  is  elected  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Thomas  Sterling.  Republican,  is  elected  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  is  reelected. 

January  23. — The  New  York  State  Senate 
passes  a  resolution  providing  for  a  popular 
vote  on  a  woman's  sutlrage  amendment  to  the 
constitution. 

A  woman's  suffrage  resolution  is  finally  passed 
by  the  Montana  legislature. 

John  K.  Shields,  Democrat,  is  elected  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 


THE  LEXICOCRAPMER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thii  column,  to  deride  que«lion«  concerning  the  correct  use 
oi  words,  ttie  Funk  &  Vr'avnalU  Standard  Dictionary  u  coD- 
tullcd  Si  arbiter. 


Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  F.  W.  A..'  .Sun  Marcial.  New  Mexico. — "  Plca.se 
state  the  corrwt  form  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing conversation:  'Do  you  think  you  will  go 
to  church  this  morning'.'  1  think  I  shall,  shall 
(will)  .\(iu'.''  (2i  What  is  the  rule  governing  the 
plural  ill  the  subjimctive  in  the  phra.ses:  '  If  I  were 
you,  "1  thought  it  was  (were)  he"!  (3)  Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  '  Los  Angeles.'" 

(1)  Say,  "I  think  I  shall.  .s7ia// you?"  (2)  "If  I 
were  you"  contains  no  plural:  were  Is  In  the  first 
person,  singular,  past,  subjunctive  form.  "I 
thought  it  was  he"  (not  were).  (3)  If  you  wi.sh 
w  make  Los  Angeles  an  English  name,  say  loss 
an  ji-leez:  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, say  something  like  los  ang'noy-k's  (o 
as  in  "note"  a  as  in  "arm,"  and  first  e  as  in 
"they"). 

"H.  C.  R.,"  Gordon,  Neb. — "Please  state 
which  of  the  following  constructions  is  correct: 
'If  1  were  you,"  or  'If  I  was  you.'  " 

The  supposition  is.  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 

contrary    to   fact.     One   should   say.    "if   I    irere 

you." 

"W.  B.  S,"  Mount  Morris,  III.— "What  is  a 
'limerick"?  Kindly  give  example.  I  could  not 
find  the  word  in  any  dictionary." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  the  word 

"limerick"  as  follows:    "A  variety  of  nonsense 

verse,  as: 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Tobago, 
Who  lived  on  rice,  gruel,  and  sago 

Till  much  to  his  bliss. 

His  physician  said  this. 
To  -a  leg.  Sir,  of  mutton  you  may  go. 

— Mother  Goose  Nursery  Rimes." 

"J.  A.  H.,"  Lemont.  111. — "Kindly  state  which 
form  is  correct;  St.  Patrick  Rectory'  or  St. 
Patrick's  Rectory."  " 

"St.  Patrick's  Rectory"  is  the  correct  form. 

"M.  A.."  Camden.  S.  C. — "(1)  Shall  I  give 
my  boy  a  lunch  or  luncheon  to  carry  to  school? 
(2)   How  is  the  name  'Roosevelt'  pronoimced?" 

(1)  The  Stand.\rd  Diction.\ry  gives  the  fol- 
lowing definition:  "Luncheon,  n.  Same  as  lunch: 
regarded  by  some  as  the  more  elegant  form,  es- 
pecially in  the  sense  of  a  formal  repast."  (2) 
Ro'se-velt — o  as  in  $ro,  s  as  in  rose,  second  e  as  in 
get. 

"L.  A.."  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Please  tell  me 
if  it  is  correct  to  use  from.  with,  and  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  (1)  'She  died  of  consumption"; 
(2)  'She  died  with  brain  fever";  (3)  'She  died 
from  a  broken  heart."  " 

The  word  of  should  be  used  in  each  sentence. 
From  is  a  preposition  often  incorrectly  used  for 
of.  From  should  not  be  used  elliptically.  Do 
not  say  "She  died  from  a  broken  heart"'  when 
you  mean  "from  the  effects  of  a  broken  heart." 
Here  "effect"'  suggests  the  cause  from  which  the 
result  proceeded. 

"E.  D.  S.,"  South  Norwalk.  Conn. — "(1) 
Which  of  the  two  pronunciations  of  the  words 
'either"  and  'patent'  is  considered  correct?  (2) 
Can  the  word  'receipt'  be  used  to  refer  to  the 
process  of  preparing  foods,  or  is  'recipe'  only 
permissible?  If  there  be  a  choice,  which  one  is 
the  better  to  use?  (3)  What  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  'God'?" 

(1)  The  Standard  Diction.\ry  records  e'ther, 
and  prefers  it.  It  gives  i'ther  as  an  alternative. 
It  prefers  pat'ent,  but  gives  pa'tent  as  an  alter- 
native. 

(2)  The  words  "receipt"  and  "recipe"'  can 
both  be  used  in  the  sense  to  which  you  refer. 

(3)  The  o  in  "God"  is  pronounced  as  o  in  "not." 

"L.  C,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Please  state 
which  is  correct,  'There  are  two"ss""  in  mis- 
spell," or  'There  are  two  "s's"  in  misspell."  " 

"There  are  two  's's'  in  misspell"  is  the  correct 
form. 

"A.  B.  F.."  Havana,  Cuba. — The  number  of 
spoken  languages  or  dialects  in  the  world  is  said 
to  be  3,424.  These  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Africa,  276;  America,  1,624;  Asia,  937;  Europe, 
587. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE   "MONEY-TRUST"   HUNT 


THK  NKT  RESULTS  of  the  Moiify-tru.st  hunt  are 
now  being  inventoried  1)\'  a  xipilant  press  as  the  inves- 
tigators end  tbeir  grillinfi;  of  nione^-  magnates  and  retire 
to  draw  up  their  preliminary  report.  One  member  of  the  commit- 
tee avers  that  "we  liave  made  out  our  ease;  we  have  proved 
the  coneentration  of  credits  in  the  hands  of  ja  few  financiers; 
we  are  confident  we  can  recommend  laws  to  check  this  conc^en- 
tration."  But  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  while  admitting  that  "Mr.  Untermyer 
has  added  further  gravamen  to  the  already-  palpable  certainty 
that  there  is  need  for  currency  reform  and  for  new  banking 
laws,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  he  has  not  investigated  the  Money  Trust,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  his  exhaustively  prepared  case  has  only  gone 
to  show  that  there  is  no  Money  Trust,  but  solely  and  simply 
an  unincorporated  association  of  financners  cooperating  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  safe  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America — in  point  of  fact,  a  \'oluntary  committee  of 
national  financial  defense." 

Salutary  changes  will  follow  the  revelations,  hoAvever,  if  other 
editorial  experts  are  right.  For  instance,  the  Philadelphia  North 
Americnn  (Prog.)  predicts  that  from  the  effort  to  settle  the 
money  question  will  come  "the  new  poUtical  alinement  which 
will  actually  divide  the  country  into  progressives  and  reaction- 
aries." According  to  this  observer:  "It  is  to  be  the  great  fight, 
not  alone  of  the  coming  session  of  the  new  Congress  and  the 
first  year  of  Wilson's  Administration,  but  probably  of  the  whole 
of  Wilson's  Administration  and  of  the  Administration  to  follow 
it;  for,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  fight  to  eliminate  special 
privilege  and  place  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country 
upon  an  independent  basis  subject  solely  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  people  themselves."  And  this  fight,  it  goes  on 
to  say,  will  concentrate  on  "the  domination  of  the  banks  by  the 
same  combined  interests  which  are  seeking  to  control  the  in- 
dustry and  business  of  the  nation."  The  Pujo  committee's 
work,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "has  been 
educational  in  a  marked  degree,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wall 
Street  has  had  an  attack  of  nerves  during  the  inquiry's  prog- 
ress." And  it  adds:  "The  facts  brought  out  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  big  Wall  Street  banks  and  Stock  Exchange 
speculation,  conc^erning  underwriting  syndicates,  interlocking 
directorates,  the  enormous  power  of  private  banking  houses, 
and  the  concentration  of  bank  resources  and  credit.s — all  were 
facts  that   the  public  should  know  as  thoroughly  as  possible." 


"Now  if  Congress  shall  decide  that  there  have  been  too  many 
intermarriages  among  large  corporations,"  comments  the  Phila- 
(lelpiiia  l^iildic  Lnlytr  (Ind.),  "it  should  proceed  in  sol)erne.ss, 
l)ut  not  hysteria,  to  divorce  them." 

Just  as  the  most  startling  evidence  submitted  against  the 
alleged  "Money  Trust"  was  the  Scudder  tables  undertaking  to 
show  how  180  directors  control  more  than  *2r),(K)(),(K)(),(X)0  of 
assets,  so  the  strongest  testimony  evoked  for  the  defen.se  was 
the  written  answer  to  these  tables  put  into  the  records  by  Henr\' 
P.  Davison,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company.  It  is  gen- 
erally felt  that  this  is  the  carefully  considered  reply  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  speaking  through  Mr.  Daxison  as  a  mouthpiece. 
The  gist  of  this  statement  is  that  there  is  no  "Money  Trust," 
and  it  carries  conviction  to  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Sun 
(ind.).  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.). 
The  statement  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"There  have  been  presented  to  your  committee  elaborate 
tables  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  and  in  many  newspapers 
stated  as  'proved/  that  a  'group'  of  180  directors  'controls'  the 
assets  of  corporations  whose  aggregate  resources  are  $25,000,- 
000,000. 

"No  such  control  exists  and  no  such  deduction  can  be  properly 
made  from  these  tables. 

"Those  who  have  made  such  deductions  have  fallen  into 
several  obvious  errors.  They  fail  to  observe,  first,  that  of  the 
total  number  of  directorates  in  these  particular  eorjwrations 
this  'group'  represents  only  about  one-quarter;  second,  that 
upon  this  assumption  these  men,  in  order  to  exercise  'control,' 
must  act  and  vote  in  every  instance  as  a  unit,  altho  they  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  represent  diverse  and 
frequently  conflicting  interests;  third,  that  upon  this  assump- 
tion the  directors  outside  of  this  'group'  must  be  mere  dum- 
mies with  no  voice  or  opinion  of  their  own,  who  in  almost  every 
instance  are  overruled  by  a  minority;  finally,  that  this  sum  of 
twenty-five  billions  of  dollars  is  not  actual  cash  or  liquid  assets, 
susceptible  of  manipulation  or  misuse  by  the  directors,  the  fact, 
of  course,  being  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  enormous  sum  is  and 
for  many  years  has  been  tied  up  in  the  form  of  rights  of  wa>', 
rails,  ties,  equipment,  factories,  plants,  tools,  manufactured 
goods,  and  other  forms  of  corporate  property  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  railroad  and  industrial  business  in  the  country-." 

The  statement  goes  on  to  deny  that  New  York's  dominating 
position  as  the  chief  center  of  money  and  credit  in  this  country 
is  "due  to  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  certain  men  who  have 
brought  about  a  condition  which  they  may  utilize  for  their  own 
selfish  ends."     On  the  (!ontrary — 

"The  great  accumulation  of  money  and  credits  in  New  York 
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U  tint'  la  imrt  to  pumly  wonoriiio 
cunciitiuus  uud  in  part  to  tht* 
ilefoctB  of  our  Imnkiiig  system. 
Thruutch  thf  o|M«rtiti()n  of  th»> 
law  in  n^lution  to  cush  nst-rvi's, 
interior  bunks  niM-ossarily  curry  • 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollurs  on 
deposits  in  Now  York.  Tht-sf 
same  institutions,  in  ortlt-r  to 
maintain  a  stH.-ondary  reserv  o  sub- 
jtH.'t  to  their  tt■lt'^r^lplu<•  demand, 
keep  in  Now  York,  in  tlie  form 
of  call  loans,  many  millions 
additional.  If  this  oountry  po.s- 
sest  a  proper  and  seientific  bank- 
ing system,  suoh  as  is  jiossest  by 
almost  every  other  (uvilized 
nation,  interior  banks  would  no 
longer  be  oblijfed  to  concentrate 
their  'reserves'  in  New  York. 

*"In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that,  according  to 
authoritative  statistics,  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  has  been  growing 
so  rapidly  that,  whereas  in  19(K) 
New  York  city  banks  rei)re- 
sented  23.2  per  cent,  of  the 
banking  resources  of  the  United 
States,  they  now  represent  only 
18.9  per  cent,  of  such  resources."  ^ 

After  specifically  denying  the  existence  of  a  "Money  Trust" 
and  citing  figures  to  show  that  financial  concentration  is  less 
marked  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  the  statement  concludes  with  a  recognition  of  "serious 
defects  in  oiu-  present  banking  and  currencj-  laws,"  and  an  assur- 
ance that  "to  secure  prompt  and  wise  legislation  in  these  mat- 
ters our  firm  and,  we  believe,  bankers  throughout  the  country, 
will  by  every  means  within  their  power  cooperate  with  Congress." 

While  Mr.  Davison  testified  to  his  belief  in  "combination  with 
regulation,"  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  second 
largest  bank  in  the  country,  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  told  the  investigating  committee  that 
the  concentration  of  banking  power  and  credit  has  already  gone 
too  far;  that  interlocking  directorates  in  competing  institutions 
are  not  justifiable;  that  voting  trusts  should  not  exist;  and  that 
there  should  be  governmental  supervision  of  clearing-house  as- 
sociations, -with  full  publicity.  And  he  declared  himself  a  be- 
liever in  competition,  and  w-illing  to  take  his  chances  under  its 
laws.  But,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  remarks, 
however  the  witnesses  might  dif- 
fer in  their  theories  and  opinions, 
they  all  agreed  "that  reform  in 
our  financial  system,  or  lack  of 
system,  is  needed."  Only  the 
other  day  David  R.  Forgan, 
president  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  Chicago,  made  the  pub- 
lic statement  that  "we  have  just 
passed  through  sixty  days  of 
the  tightest  money  since  1907, 
and  if  anything  had  blown  up, 
we  should  have  had  another 
panic."  And  the  cause  of  our 
peril  he  found  in  our  archaic 
currency  laws. 

"If  the  Pujo  Committee  dis- 
likes plutocraej',"  remarks  the 
'Brooklyn Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "let 
it  devise  a  currency  system  that 
would  not  disgrace  China,  and 
the  periodical  emergencies  will 
pass  into  history." 

The  faults  of  otir  stock  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  of  our  currency 


SCYLLA  on  CHARYBDIS  ? 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


laws,  have  had  more  than  they 
desired  of  the  limelight  as  a  result 
of  the  Pujo  Committee's  inves- 
tigation. In  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune 
we  read  that  both  Mr.  Unter- 
myer  and  Chairman  Pujo  "have 
intimated  that  regulation  of  the 
stock  exchanges  of  the  country 
is  the  first  step  toward  the  curb- 
ing of  the  '  Money  Trust '."  One 
of  the  points  most  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  committee 
was  the  Money  Trust's  supposed 
domination  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  various 
clearing-house  associations 
throughout  the  country.  As 
summarized  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World,  the  following  facts  were 
brought  out  regarding  the  trans- 
actions on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange: 


f 
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THE  GOVERNOR'S  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


"That  90  per  cent,  of  the 
transactions  on  the  Exchange  are  simply  gambling  transactions. 

"That  deliveries  are  made  less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  time  the 
stocks  appear  upon  the  ticker. 

"That  manipulation  is  generally  accepted  and  that  it  is  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Governors  until  some 
broker  has  failed  and  endangered  the  standing  of  his  fellow 
members. 

"That  the  Exchange  does  not  recognize  the  public;  that  the 
public  need  not  speculate,  and  when  it  does  it  must  accept  the 
laws  of  the  Exchange  and  the  consequent  losses,  if  it  enters 
the  arena,  with  absolutely  no  right  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  if  it  is  subjected  to  improper  treatment. 

"That  the  most  heinous  crime  a  member  can  commit  is  to 
injure  himsulf.  thereby  endangering  his  own  financial  standing. 

"The  chart  submitted  to  the  Pujo  Committee  showed  that 
less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  transactions  were  bona  fide.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  did  not  dispute  the  figures." 

So  much  attention  did  the  committee  devote  to  this  side  of  the 
subject  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  was  moved  to 
prepare  and  submit  a  24,000- word  brief  opposing  incorporation, 
arguing  that  "no  regulation  whatever  is  within  the  power  of 

Congress,"  and  insisting  that  if 
evils  exist  in  its  methods,  they 
can  best  be  reformed  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  itself,  rather  than  bj' 
any  outside  agency.  It  adds, 
however:  "We  are  far  froin  as- 
serting that  the  State  is  without 
any  power  of  regulation."  The 
brief  defends  the  rules  under 
which  the  Exchange  now  oper- 
ates, and  declares  in  effect  that 
manipulation,  short  selling,  and 
general  gambling  are  exaggerated 
by  the  general  public;  and  it 
denies  domination  by  "individu- 
als or  groups  of  individuals,"  de- 
claring that  the  Stock  Exchange's 
"only  relation  to  the  financial 
and  commercial  system  of  the 
country  is  that  it  is  the  place 
where  a  great  proportion  of  the 
trading  in  securities  is  carried 
on."  Money  panics  are  laid  to 
"the  non-elasticity  of  the  cur- 
rency system  and  the  fact   that 
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its  volume  continues  substantially  the  same  irrespective  of  the 
demands  of  business." 

."If  the  Stock  Exchange  can  so  regulate  itself  as  to  command 
confidence  and  respect,  it  should  have  a  chance  to  do  so," 
remarks  the  Ne^'  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  adds  that 
if  there  must  be  outside  regulation,  it  will  have  to  come  from 

Albany,   and  not  from  Washington.      

In  reply  to  the  assurances  that  the 
Exchange  will  look  after  its  own 
reformation,  many  papers  remark 
that  the  country  has  been  patiently 
waiting  for  it  to  do  so  ever  since  the 
publication  of  the  Hughes  Commis- 
sion's report  three  and  a  half  years 
ago.  That  commission,  after  pointing 
out  certain  abuses,  stated  that  it  re- 
frained from  advising  incorporation 
because  of  its  expectation  "that  the 
Exchange  will  in  the  future  ...  be 
active  in  preventing  wrong-doing  such 
as  has  occurred  in  the  past."  And  it 
added  this  warning:  "If,  however, 
wrong-doing  recurs  and  it  should  ap- 
pear to  the  public  at  large  that  the 
Exchange  has  been  derelict  in  exerting] 
its  powers  and  authority  to  prevent  it, 
we  believe  that  the  public  will  insist 
upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Ex- 
change and  its  subjection  to  State 
authority  and  supervision."  Since 
then,  says  The  World,  "the  Stock 
Exchange  has  done  nothing  to  re- 
form itself,"  and  now  its  case  is  taken 
up  by  Governor  Sulzer  in  a  special 
message  to  the  New  York  legislature. 
After  alluding  to  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  Pujo  Committee  the  Gov- 
ernor remarks  that  "it  is  now  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  State,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  devise  the  remedies;"  and 
he  goes  on  to  urge  prompt  legislation 
touching  such  practises  as  the  man- 
ipulation of  stocks  by  fictitious 
transactions  to  deceive  investors  and 
affect  prices,  trading  against  custom- 
ers' orders,  bucketing  orders  and 
the  issue  of  false  statements  as  to  the 
value  of  securities.  ."These  things 
must  be  stopt;  an  enlightened  opinion 
demands  it,"  he  declares.  As  did  the 
Hughes  Commission,  he  stopt  short 
of  asking  incorporation.  His  recom- 
mendations are  thus  summarized  by 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.): 


"1.  A  law  to  distinguish  clearly 
proper  transactions  of  purchase  and 
sale  from  those  that  are  the  result  of 
combinations  to  raise  or  depress  arti- 
ficially the  price  of  securities  without 
regard  to  their  true  value  or  legitimate 
supply  and  demand. 

"2.  A  law  to  prohibit  brokers  from  selling  backward  and 
forward  among  themselves  blocks  of  a  particular  stock,  with 
intent  to  deceive  or  mislead  outsiders. 

"3.  A  law  to  prohibit  brokers  from  selling  for  their  own 
account  the  same  stocks  they  have  been  ordered  to  buy  for  their 
customers  at  the  time  the  customers'  orders  are  executed. 

"4.  A  law  clearly  prohibiting  insolvent  brokers  from  continu- 
ing to  buy  and  sell  after  they  become  insolvent. 

"5.  A  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense  'to  issue  any  state- 


NO  SUCH  CONTROL  EXISTS 


Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
ridicules  the  idea  that  a  group  of  180  directors 
controls  the  assets  of  corporations  whose  resources 
amount  to  $25,000,000,000. 


ment  or  publish  any  advertisement  as  to  the  value  of  any  stock 
or  other  security,  or  as  to  financial  condition  of  any  corporation 
or  company  issuing  or  about  to  issue  stock  or  securities,  where 
any  promise  or  prediction  'contained  in  such  statement  or  adver- 
tisement is  known  to  be  false  or  to  be  not  fairli-  justified  by 
existing  conditions.'  " 

If  some  of  these  recommendations  become  law,  says  this  Wall 

Street  paper,  "they  would  seriously 
hamper  the  present  effective  control 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  over  its  own 
members."  And  it  goes  on  to  analyze 
the  Governor's  suggestions  as  follows: 

"No.  1  would  be  difficult  to  enforce, 
it  represents  a  condition  which  is  not 
under  control  of  the  Slock  Exchange 
at  all.  The  motive  in  a  purchase  or 
sale  is  what  the  buyer  or  seller  thinks 
it  is.  If  the  law  were  properly 
drawn,  the  effect  would  he  to  pro- 
hibit pool  operations  \i\  stocks,  and 
these  are  sometimes  entirtly  proper 
in  making  a  market. 

"No.  2  is  merely  enacting  into  law 
the  Stock  Exchange  rule  against  fic- 
titious transactions,  popularly  known 
as  'wash  sales.'  It  is  a  law  which 
the  Stock  Exchange  can  enforce  better 
than  the  State,  and  it  does  not  cover 
'matched  orders,'  which  come  from 
outsiders  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Exchange.  In  such  a  case  the  buying 
and  selling  brokers  execute  their  orders 
in  good  faith,  as  neither  knows  the 
source  of  the  other's  order.  Legisla- 
tion in  other  countries  has  utterly 
failed  to  prevent  this  without  destroy- 
ing a  free  market. 

"The  law  against  bucketing,  which 
is  No.  3,  is  already  in  force  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  could  only  be 
enforced  by  the  State  by  the  use  of 
inquisitorial  powers,  such  as  the 
United  States  Constitution  would 
probably  not  sanction. 

"The  fourth  law  is  needed.  The 
Stock  Exchange  could  enforce  the  pro- 
\'ision  in  some  measure  bj^  a  more 
drastic  regulation  of  the  business  of 
its  members,  which  is  in  its  power 
now,  but  would  not  be  if  the  Ex- 
change were  incorporated.  The  of- 
fense, however,  in  effect  is  embezzle- 
ment, and  should  be  made  a  felony. 

"The  fifth  proposal  in  a  vague  way 
tries  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
British  Companies  Acts.  It  has  vir- 
tually nothing  to  do  with  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  it  would  not  be  oper- 
ative on  companies  incorporated  else- 
where than  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
provided  the  advertising  were  done 
outside  the  State." 

The  Stock    Exchange's    president, 
James  B.  Mabon,  states  through  the 
press  that  ' '  we  are  ready  to  cooper- 
ate in  every  way  with  the  Governor." 
Several  papers,  in  the   meantime, 
detect   a   special   significance  in    the 
recent  slump  in  the  prices  of  seats  in 
the  Exchange — in  the  last  three  months  nearly  a  dozen  of  these 
having  sold  at  prices  averaging  about  $15,000  below  the  usual 
rate.     This  moves  the  New  York  Evening  World  to  remark: 

"Real  business  is  nerving  itself  to  cast  off  its  false  and  flashy 
parasite.  Gambling  shares  are  going  down.  Seats  at  the  roulette 
table  are  not  as  valuable  as  of  yore.  These  gentlemen  will 
presently  have  to  earn. money,  instead  of  just  'making'  it.'! 
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RESTRAINT  OF   TRADE  AT  SEA 

THK  INVKSTIGATOH  OF  MONOPOLY  does  not 
travel  far  on  his  road,  observes  a  Boston  editor,  "with- 
out Doming  on  evidence,  shovviny  that  it  soon  passes 
from  state  to  iiatioiiul  and  from  national  to  international  areas 
of  inquiry  and  a<-tion."  So  that  writt-rs  who  believe  that  recent 
testimony  taken  befon-  the  House  ('oininittoe  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  F^sherit^s  does  reveal  the  existence  of  a  "shipping 
trust"  are  not  quite  «;ertain  what  we  ought  to  do  about  it. 
The  most  practical  sug^restion,  so  far,  comes  from  Congressman 
Humphrey,  who  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  barring  from 
the  Panama  Canal  all  American  or  foreign  vessels  in  "combines 
and  conferences."  Some  of  the  first  witnesses  examined  by 
the  committee,  notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  could  testify  only 
to  circumstances  indicating  the  existence  and  influence  of  a 
shipping  trust.  Yet.  (continues  this  paper,  there  was  one  who 
claimed  the  most  positive  knowledge  of  the  trust  and  its  meth- 
ods, "because  his  own  concern  had  entered  into  contract  rela- 
tions with  it  and  was  recei\'ing  from  it  a  10  per  (!ent.  rebate 
on  coffee  freights  from  Brazil  in  consideration  of  its  not  patron- 
izing any  competing  lines."  Another  importer  told  about  a  5 
per  cent,  rebate  from  the  River  Plate.  Testimony  regarding  the 
South  American  trade  showed,  according  to  The  Tribune's 
summary,  that  South  American  shippers  to  this  country  "have 
been  restrained  by  contracts,  by  the  rebate  system,  or  by  other 
influences  from  patronizing  any  other  than  trust  or  'conference' 
lines."  Much,  f  our  own  coastwise  shipping  is  also  in  the  grip 
of  a  monopoly,  asserted  a  steamship  owner,  who  said  he  was 
forced  out  of  the  Porto  Rico  trade  and  was  discriminated  against 
by  a  combination  of  railroads  and  rival  ship-owners.  Even 
more  important  was  thought  to  be  the  admission  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
hVanklin  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  that 
practically  every  steamship  line  running  out  of  New  York  is  a 
party  to  a  conference  agreement  regulating  ocean  traffic  and 
thai  nearly  every  ship  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  the  United 
States  is  operated  by  a  holding  company.  Finally,  a  New  York 
freight  representative  of  foreign  steamship  companies  informed 
the  committee  that  the  shipping  business  of  the  world  was 
largely  controlled  by  a  group  of  conferences,  of  which  he  men- 
tioned the  Caribbean,  Mediterranean,  North  Atlantic,  Atlantic 
Freight,    South    American,    Australian,    South    African,    River 


Plato,  and  Argentine.     So,  cxjncludes  the  Philadelphia  Fublie 
Ledger,  "it  appears  that  the  sea  is  by  no  means  free." 

Carrying  on  the  same  thought,  the  New  York  Jnurmil  of 
('(imnicra:  remarks  upon  the  general  understanding  that  there 
can  be  no  monopoly  upon  the  free  waterways  of  the  ocean: 

"This  is  still  theoretically  true;  but  there  is  no  denying  thai 
established  lines  with  regular  sailings  between  the  principal 
seaports  of  trading  countries  have  an  advantage  over  newcomers 
anci  "tramjjs,'  which  might  secure  traffic  by  competing  in  rates. 
If  they  combine  by  'conference'  agreements  or  understandings 
to  '  pool '  the  traffic  on  their  routes  and  apportion  it  among  them- 
selves at  rates  agreed  upon,  they  may  greatly  increase  that  ad- 
vantage by  contracts  with  shippers  for  liberal  rebates  on  condi- 
tion that  they  employ  no  other  vessels,  and  enforcing  their  con- 
tracts by  refusing  service  if  they  are  in  any  (;ase  violated.  They 
may,  in  fact,  have  something  near  an  invulnerable  monopoly 
so  long  as  the  combination  is  effectively  kept  up.  Presumably 
they  can,  if  they  will,  discriminate  between  the  shippers  and  the 
trade  of  one  country  and  another." 

If  such  a  situation  really  exists,  continues  the  New  York 
daily,  and  "has  such  effect  upon  trade  as  is  alleged"  by  wit- 
nesses before  the  Congressional  committee,  then, 

"It  is  a  serious  question  what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  One 
suggestion  of  a  remedy  before  the  committee  was  ship  subsidies 
equal  to  those  paid  by  foreign  governments  to  ship-owners  and 
an  amendment  of  the  Antitrust  Law  making  it  a  penal  offense 
to  rebate  or  discriminate.  This  has  a  futile  sound.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  governments  under  whose  flag  the  con- 
ference lines  operate  pay  subsidies  on  their  account.  If  they  do, 
merely  offsetting  them  would  have  little  effect.  It  is  not  clear 
how  penalties  for  rebating  and  discrimination  could  be  enforced 
against  foreign  ship-owners,  unless  by  excluding  their  vessels 
from  our  ports  or  subjecting  them  to  discrimination  in  their  use. 
What  effect  that  would  have  on  our  trade  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration." 

The  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  wonders  if  the  trust 
investigator  is  not  now  J'up  against  a  very  much  more  complex 
and  far-reaching  problem  than  he  had  anticipated" — 

"The  American  monopoly  that  he  attacks  may  be  only  retain- 
ing certain  forms  of  business  for  the  United  States  because  by 
monopoly  it  is  made  weighty  and  powerful  enough  to  compete 
with  groups  in  other  nations.  Thus  the  argument  often  runs 
that  is  put  up  by  defenders  of  monopoly.  But  what  if  the  craft 
or  the  industry  be  internationalized  as  well  as  centraMzed  ? 
What  if  a  group  of  producers  of  a  limited  number  of  nations  set 
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AND    HE    HAS    ANOTHER   COMING. 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

SOMETHING   COMING   TO   HIM. 


EASn.T    FRIGHTENED. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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JOSHUA   W.   ALEXANDER. 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  MsT' 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


p.    A.    8.    FRANKLIN. 

He  testified  that  the  Atlantic  steamstiip  lines 
operate  in  agreement. 

THE    CHIEF    "SHIPPING    TRUST"    INQUISITOR    AND   TWO  OF   THE    WITNESSES. 


LORENZO   DANIELS. 

Who  defended  rebating  and  rate-regulation 
by  ocean  carriers. 


about  taking  toll  of  the  consuraers  of  all  nations?    Such  action  Is 
not  improbable;  it  has  been  taken  already," 

A  vigorous  defense  of  the  shipping  interests  was  made  before 
the  investigating  committee  by  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  American 
agent  for  the  Lamport  and  Holt  Line.  As  he  views  it,  "rebating 
is  merely  premium-giving,"  and  "the  practise  does  not  have 
the  stigma  attached  to  it  in  Europe  that  it  does  in  this  country." 
He  declares  that  the  members  of  the  conference  had  to  work 
together  or  they  could  not  do  business,  but  insists  that  there  is  no 
monopoly — "There  is  absolutely  a  free  sea  between  this  country 
and  South  American  ports,  and  the  conference  lines  have  never 
made  it  their  business  to  wipe  out  competitors  for  this  trade." 
This  combination,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Daniels,  does  not 
restrain,  but  rather  develops,  commerce,  operates  on  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

"Rate-regulation  to  prevent  indiscriminate  competition  that 
would  retard  commerce  and  throw  the  steamship  hues  into 
banlcruptcy. 

"Conference  offices  in  London  and  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  methods  of  developing  South  American  commerce. 

"Even  freight  tariff  schedules,  fixt  in  London  on  a  parity  with 
those  existing  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  other  Continental 
points. 

"Regular  sailing  dates  to  prevent  the  berthing  of  vessels 
in  ports  where  there  were  no  cargoes,  and  the  distribution  of 
cargoes  where  necessary  to  vessels  of  the  conference  Unes,  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  and  prevent  losing  voyages,  because 
of  lack  of  freight." 

Another  agent  testified  that  rebating  from  the  port  of  New 
York  was  given  up  simply  because  the  practise  was  confusing  to 
customers,  and  not  "on  account  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law, 
because  the  efficacy  of  this  law,  so  far  as  the  shipping  combine 
is  concerned,  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States."  The  same  witness  intimated  that  onlj'  a 
government  itself  without  sin  should  be  the  first  to  cast  stones 
at  the  accused  shippers.  For  he  had  heard  that  the  Panama 
Railroad,  which  is  operated  by  the  United  States  Government, 
had  participated  in  conferences  with  the  Atlas  Line,  which  forms 
part  of  the  combination,  and  which  operates  on  the  Panama 
coast.  If  this  is  true,  he  remarked,  "it  seems  that  our  own 
Government  is  engaging  in  the  very  business  which  it  is  endeavor- 
ing to  prevent  the  combine  from  doing,  and  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  suit  in  the  United  States  courts." 


STATE   INSURANCE  IN  WISCONSIN 

THE  FIRST  STATE  of  the  Union  to  go  into  the  life- 
insurance  business  finds  herself  deprived  of  the  services 
of  the  man  who  inaugurated  the  new  system  and  who 
was  expected  to  make  it  a  success.  Applications  for  policies 
have  been  steadily  coming  in,  the  papers  tell  us,  and  as  soon 
as  the  number  reached  500,  the  policies  were  to  be  issued.  Mr. 
Herman  L.  Ekern,  who  has  been  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Wisconsin  for  eight  years,  "virtually  drew  up  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  and  saw  that  it  was  passed,"  says  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald.  Under  his  administration,  and  because  of  his 
"admittedly  marked  ability  as  an  insurance  expert,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  nine  persons  out  of  ten  that  it  would  be  a  success." 
But,  continues  the  Chicago  paper,  "now  that  Governor  Mc- 
Govern  has  accused  him  of  illegal  political  activity  and  dis- 
missed him,  in  what  manner  is  the  wandering  child,  the  State 
Life  Insurance  plan,  to  get  proper  care  and  sustenance?"  In 
The  Record-Herald's  Wisconsin  correspondence  we  find  hints 
that  the  political  differences  between  Governor  McGovern  and 
Senator  La  FoUette  may  be  responsible  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Ekern.  The  Governor,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  out  for 
Roosevelt  and  led  the  Progressive  party  in  his  State.  The 
Senator  remained  Republican  in  name  and  attacked  the  acts 
and  motives  of  many  leading  Progressives  in  the  columns  of  his 
weekly  magazine.  With  these  facts  in  mind  the  reader  will  not 
miss  the  fact  that  La  FoUette' s  Weekly  also  sees  poUtics,  or  worse, 
in  the  Ekern  dismissal.     To  quote  this  weekly: 

"Herman  L.  Ekern,  in  the  wide  field  of  insurance,  is  putting 
forward  for  Wisconsin  the  most  original  and  soundly  progressive 
work  in  constructive  insurance  legislation  under  way  anjnvhere 
in  the  nation.  It  promises  an  enormous  saving  to  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth  in  both  life-  and  fire-insurance.  Perfected, 
it  will  retain  within  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
which  now  go  to  New  York  to  swell  the  lump  of  great  insur- 
ance companies,  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  masters 
of  finance  and  speculation 

"How  much  of  this  attempt  to  destroy  his  great  work  for  the 
State  is  due  to  political  malice  and  how  much,  if  any,  is  due  the 
machinations  of  the  insurance  combination  of  Wall  Street,  with 
which  one  George  W.  Perldns  is  connected,  can  not  now  be 
determined 

"The  people  of  Wisconsin  will  not  submit  to  this.    They  will 
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not  sufltT  this  man  or  his  in»p«»rtant  service  to  leave  upon  any 
piftext,  howiver  tlisijuistHl." 

It  iwH'iiiK  to  mo8t  ohHervers,  however,  that  the  full  success  of 
th»'  \Vi.s««t»n8in  insurance  plan  can  at  most  be  merely  delayed  by 
the  al»sence  of  it8  creator.  The  justification  of  State  insurance, 
snys  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Bct^^hcr,  of  thi-  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Insunincc,  is  that  "it  rcprcst<nts  an  attempt 
on  the  pari  of  the  peoph-  to  st<<iure  for  theiii- 
s^tlves  the  lu'st  insurant-e  at  reduced  cost 
by  making  use  t>f  the  State  offices  already 
in  existence."  This  feeliiitj,  continues  Mr. 
Reech«T.  in  his  description  of  the  Wisconsin 
law  in  Tht  Htvitw  of  Rcinews,  was  intensifi«'d 
by  the  disclosun's  in  New  York  in  19()o.  Mas- 
sachusetts pas.sed  an  act  providing  for  the 
estuhlishnu-nt  of  insurance  dejmrtnients  in 
the  savings-hanks  of  the  State,  and  a  State- 
insurance  hill  was  favorably  acted  on  in  one 
branch  of  the  Florida  legislature.  But  it 
remained  for  Wisconsin  to  take  the  first  step 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  things.  The  act  was 
passed  in  1911.  By  October  24,  1912,  the 
tjecessary  tables  and  data  were  prepared  and 
the  first  application  was  formally  received. 
As  Mr.  Beecher  sketches  the  plan: 

"Insurance  may  be  granted  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  in 
amounts  of  $oO()  or  multiples  thereof.  Until 
1,000  policies  have  been  issued,  no  more 
than  $1,000  shall  be  granted  on  any  one 
life  and  not  more  than  $3,000  at  any  time. 
At  present  five  plans  of  insurance  are  ofifered: 

"(1)  Ordinary  Life;  (2)  Twenty-payment 
Life;  (3)  Endowment  at  Age  Sixty-five; 
(4)  Ten-Year  Endowment;  (5)  Term  to  Age 
Sixty-five.  Other  plans,  including  annuities, 
will  be  issued  later 

{'  The  establishing  of  a  fund  does  not  mean 
that  the  State  is  appropriating  money  to  conduct  an  insurance 
scheme  or  that  premiums  of  the  policy-holders  are  paid  by  the 
State,  nor  is  the  insurance  compulsory  on  any  one  or  any  class. 
The  fund  is  (composed  entirely  of  the  contributions  of  the  policy- 
holders. Life-insurance  in  its  simplest  form  contemplates  guar- 
anteed payments  of  specific  amounts  to  beneficiaries,  or,  in  the 
case  of  endowments  or  surrendered  policies,  to  the  insured  him- 
self, made  possible  1),\'  premium  savings  contributed  by  all  the 
insured  within   the   class.      The  State  under  the  present  plan 


HERMAN    L. 

Who  devised  the 
Insurance  Act,  but 
lowed  to  administer 


mert'Iy  offers  the  services  of  institutions  already  in  existence  hk 
a  means  of  receiving  and  saving  these  premium  payments  and 
paying  out  the  claims  as  they  mature  in  a<;cordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contra<its. 

"The  Commis.sioner  of  Insurance,  with  his  force  of  actuarial 
and  (;lerical  assistants,  is  made  the  administrator  of  the  plan 
and  the  business  is  conducted  through  his  office.  Investments 
arc  made  by  the  Stale  Treasurer,  who  is 
ex-otficio  custodian  of  fall  funds  receiv«jd. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  ax-ts  as  a  medicjil 
board  to  appoint  local  medical  examiners  in 
the  various  communities  and  to  receive  and 
pass  upon  the  reports  as  to  the  insurabilit.\ 
of  the  applicant.  All  State  fa<jtory  inspec- 
tors. State  banks,  county,  town,  village  an<i 
<!ity  clerks  and  treasurers,  are  furnishcfi 
with  'literature'  and  application  blanks  and 
are  authorized  to  re(;eive  aj)plications  and 
I)remium  payments.  Thus  only  the  em- 
ployment of  the  necessary  additional  clerical 
help  falls  as  an  expense  upon  the  policy- 
holder. As  for  otfice  room,  there  is  ample 
space  in  the  new  eapitol  building." 

A  comparison  of  the  premium  rates  offered 
by  the  State  with  those  of  several  leading 
companies  tells  how  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
will  profit  by  patronizing  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  differences  shown  in  these  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Beecher  are  due,  he  says, 
"to  the  difference  in  the  addition  for  ex- 
pense": 

ORDINARY   LIFE 

Wiscon-'  New        New      North- 

Age   sin  Life    Mutual    England     York     western 
Fund      Benefit      Mutual      Life     Mutual 

21  $18. K  .S18.40  $18.90  $19.62  $18.76 

30  21.66  22.85  2:3.50  24.38  23.31 

40  28.92  30.94  31.70  33.01  31.56 

50  41.57  45.45  46.60  48.48  46.36 


EKERN, 

Wisconsin  State 
will  not   be  al- 
it. 


In  summarizing  the  advantages  of  the 
State  plan,  Mr.  Beecher  points  out  how  "ab- 
solutely sound,"  cheap,  and  extremely  liberal 

in  its  policy  provisions   it   is.       The  insured  is  furnished  with 

complete  information,  we  are  told.     Moreover, 

"The  present  forms  may  lead  to  provision  for  annuities  to 
protect  old  age  and  perhaps  to  other  forms  of  insurance.  The 
ability  of  the  State  to  meet  a  need  through  the  present  plan  may 
determine  its  extension  to  the  great  and  ever  more  pressing 
fields  of  sickness,  a(icident,  and  invalidity  insurance  and  work- 
men's compensation." 


In  Chorus — "You  should  cut  it  off  about  there." 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 


REVISING    THE    TARIFF. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


IN   THE   MIDST   OF   COUNSELLORS  THERE   IS 
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AN   INTERNATIONAL  STEEL  TRUST 

RUMORS  of  an  international  pool  in  the  steel  businesa 
have  been  bruited  before  now,  but  the  first  direct  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  given  under  oath  by  one  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know,  comes  from  VV.  K.  Corey,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporal  ion,  who  has  proved 
to  be  the  (loverninent's  star  witness  thus  far  in  the  dissohition 
suit  against  the  Steel  Trust.  On  the  day 
of  Mr.  Corey's  first  appearance  on  the 
stand,  (^olonel  Roosevelt  was  caHed  upon  to 
explain  his  action  in  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  case.  But  he  told  nothing  new, 
simply  reaffirming  his  declarations  before 
the  Stanley  Committee,  to  the  effect  that: 
"Not  one  thing  could  have  been  known 
about  the  Teiuiessee  Company  which  couhl 
have  altered  my  action.  I  was  dealing 
with  a  panic."  So  the  press  allow  the  testi- 
mony of  an  (>x-president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  to  overshadow  that  of  an 
ex-President  of  the  United  States.  They 
admit  that  Mr.  Corey,  who  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  forced  out  of  his 
commanding  position,  may  now  be  "^N-iping 
out  old  scores,  and  perhaps  gratifying  a  per- 
sonal resentment,"  but,  as  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  observes,  the  seriousness  of  the  blow 
at  the  Steel  Trust  i'is  not  lessened  by  the 
unusual  motive  of  the  witness.  It  is  now 
made  a  necessity  for  the  Gary  management 
to  disprove  what  Corey  has  said,  or  to 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  testimony." 
And  The  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks  Mr.  Corey 
' '  has  unconsciously  performed  a  greater 
public  service  than  any  he  offered  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation." 

Much  of  the  Corey  testimony  was  "only  a  verification  or 
\  indication,"  to  use  one  editor's  phrase,  of  charges  against  the 
Steel  Trust  which  have  been  asserted  by  its  critics  in  the  dailj' 
press.  But  his  admission  of  the  existence  of  an  international 
steel-rail  pool,  ."whereby  the  price  of  rails  Jias  been  maintained 
in  this  country  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $28  a  ton  for  years," 
seems  especially  important  in  the  eyes  of  newspaper  observers. 
According  to  this  testimony,  notes  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  a  brief  editorial  summary: 

"Besides  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  only  other 
American  companies  engaged  in  making  rails,  the  Lackawanna 
of  Buffalo  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  were  in  the 
pool  with  the  manufacturers  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Austria.  It  was  arranged  at  conferences  abroad 
by  Mr.  Farrell,  now  president  of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Corey 
profest  not  to  be  conversant  with  the  details,  but  beheved  there 
was  an  'understanding'  rather  than  a  formal  agreement  which 
was  generally  carried  out.  This  reserved  to  the  various  parties 
the  markets  of  their  several  countries  and  divided  the  neutral 
field  so  that  each  should  have  its  own  allotment,  free  from  tres- 
pass by  the  others.  There  coiild  hardly  be  anything  more  com- 
plete, if  this  'understanding'  was  strictly  observed.'! 

Other  points  are  thus  stated  by  the  Springfield  Republican: 

"In  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1910,  when  Mr.  Corey  resigned,  this  international  agreement 
for  the  partition  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  rails  was  supplemented 
by  an  international  agreement  concerning  the  maniifacture  of 
armor-plate.  There  were  also  pools  confined  to  the  home  mar- 
ket. There  was  a  'plate  and  structural'  pool,  embracing  the 
trust  and  the  independent  producers  which  Mr.  Gary  knew  of, 
according  to  Mr.  Corey.  And  the  late  president  of  the  trust 
was  sure  that  the  famous  Gar>-  dinners  were  the  instrumentality 
for  fixing  prices  in  the  American  market." 


This  direct  assertion  of  the  existence  of  pools  is  of  particular 
interest  to  many  editors  because  of  Chairman  Gary's  denial  of 
their  existence  in  t»stifying  l)efore  the  Stanley  Committer'. 
Judge  Gary,  the  New  York  Herald  remembers,  "testified  that 
he  never  knew  of  any  such  pools  until  the  time  he  was  informed 
about  them  and  ordered  them  discontinued."  But  Mr.  Corey 
is  rather  positive  on  tliis  point,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glanc**  at 
this  bit  of  his  cross-examination  as  it  is  reported  in  The  Iron  Ayr 
(New  York,  January  30): 


Copyrighted  by  PaxU  Thompson. 

WILLIAM    ELLIS    COREY. 

A  quarterjof  his  fortune  is  in  the 
Steel  Trust,  but  he  testifies  against  it. 


"Did  you  mean  to  say  yesterday  tlial 
.liidge  (iary  knew  about  the.se  pools,  or 
merely  about  the  rail  pool,  at  or  about  the 
time  they  were  wound  up?" 

'He  knew  about  them  all  the  time.'! 

"Are  vou  sure  of  that?" 

"Absolutely." 

"  Mow  do  you  know  he  knew  about  I  hem?  " 

'■Ue(!ause  he  attended  the  meeting.s." 

"What  meetings  (Hd  he  attend  outside  of 
the  rail  pool?" 

"The  plate  and  stru<;tural  p«>ols." 

The  one-time  president  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  a  better  witness  against  the  trust 
than  Andrew  Carnegie,  concludes  the  New 
York  World,  for,  while  Mr.  Carnegie  merely 
asserts  that  the  steel  industry  needs  no 
protection,  Mr.  Corey  shows  why.  And  the 
Springfield  Republican  &ho  turns  to  thoughts 
of  the  tariff: 


"On  top  of  all  the  tariff  protection  which 
these  American  steel-makers  desired  wa^ 
erected  this  edifice  of  monopolistic  extortion 
in  the  form  of  pools  and  agreements  noi 
only  national  but  international  in  scope. 

"The  Tariff  Board  made  no  report  on 
the  iron  and  steel  .schedules,  but  Congress 
will  have  information  enough  to  justify 
action.  Every  fresh  inquiry  or  investigation, 
every  new  witness  who  tells  the  truth,  like 
Mr.  Corey,  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  in- 
dictment against  the  tariff  rates  which,  in  no  small  degree, 
were  instrumental  in  making  the  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry the  happy  hunting-ground  of  trust  promoters  and 
monopolists." 

The  dissolution  suit,  editorial  writers  point  out,  will  soon  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  Administration,  "as  part  of  its  inheri- 
tance from  President  Taft  and  his  Attorney-General,"  and  its 
further  history  is  awaited  with  interest.  "Unless  the  combina- 
tion can  be  resolved  into  its  constituent  companies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  dissolution," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Record.  And  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  which  has  no  particular  friendship  for  the  Steel 
Trust,  and  expects  the  Democracy  to  succeed  where  the  Re- 
publicans failed  to  cure  this  disease  which  has  been  allowed  to 
fasten  itself  on  the  body  politic,  remarks  that  "If  a  cure  can 
be  effected  without  a  radical  operation,  so  much  the  better." 

With  the  appearance  of  the  successive  Government  witnesses, 
newspaper  comment  has  naturally  presented  the  case  against, 
rather  than  for,  the  Steel  Trust.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  de- 
fense will  start  in  with  its  evidence,  and  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity for  quoting  editorial  argument  on  that  side.  Judge  Gary 
wiU  be  the  first  witness  for  the  corporation,  the  New  York  Sun 
informs  us: 

!'He  will  assert  that  he  proceeded  under  the  best  legal  ad\-ice 
obtainable  in  this  country,  and  the  climax  of  the  defense  will  be 
a  question  something  hke  this: 

"  'If  the  Government  smashed  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  crushing  competition  and  dissolved  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  for  buying  out  competition,  what  can  it  do  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  its  competitors?! !! 
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UNSHACKLING  JUSTICE 

THE  MOST  V^ITAL  SUBJKC'T  before  the  country  at 
thid  time  id  not  thf  taritT  or  the  monetary  system,  but 
the  question  of  ettii-ieney  in  the  udministratioa  of  justice, 
acoording  to  a  vote  of  the  members  of  tlie  Council  of  the  N'alional 
Economic  U-ague.  Presiilent  Taft's  utterances,  the  Supremo 
Court's  revision  of  the  rules  of  equity  procedure,  the  movements 
toward  coditication  and  simplification  of  laws  in  several  States, 
and  the  practical  work  being  undertaken  by  the  American  Bar 
Assoeiation,  indicate  the  general  recognition  of  the  need  for 
swifter,  simpler,  surer,  more  impartial  justice.  And  a  judge  of 
Now  York's  Supreme  Court  has  but  recently  declared  with  all 
the  emphasis  at  his  command  that,  in  fact,  all  men  are  not 
equal  before  the  law,  and  that  unless  lawyers,  legislatures,  and 
judges  act,  the  people  will  do  some  rather  rough  reforming  for 
themselves.  The  American  Bar  Association  has  recognized  the 
justice  of  the  lawyer's  cries  about  the  "law's  delay,"  and  a 
committee  headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Shelton  is  striving  to 
effect  a  change  which  will  bring  "prompt  and  complete  relief" 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Courts  are  concerned.  The  Supreme 
Court,  explains  Mr.  Shelton,  has  "just  completed  a  system  for 
the  equity  side  in  the  Federal  courts"  (considered  in  our  issue 
for  November  16).  Now  let  Congress  give  it  the  same  power 
over  the  law  side  that  it  has  over  the  equity  side,  "in  order  to 
bring  about  an  immediate  simplification,  cheapening,  and 
expediting  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  Federal  courts."  Mr. 
Shelton  is  very  much  in  earnest.    At  present,  he  declares, 

"Federal  judicial  procedure  on  the  common  law  side  may  be 
likened  to  crossing  an  out-of-date  bridge  in  bad  repair  and  with 
patch  decking.  The  burden-bearer  must  minimize  his  load  in 
order  to  apply  his  energy  in  getting  over  the  pitfalls  in  the 
defective  way.  His  skill,  strength,  and  speed  serve  him  and  his 
employer  but  httle  purpose.  The  bridge  ought  to  be  destroyed, 
and  a  modern,  complete  viaduct  erected,  suitable  to  the  times 
and  the  traffic. 

"Statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  that  just  a  little  more  than 
half  the  eases  instituted  are  ever  tried  on  their  merits.  In 
other  eases  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  conforming  to  tech- 
nical requirements  that  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  courts, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  so  much  to  l:e  blamed.  They  are 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  this  archaic  and  conflicting  pleading 
and  procedure.  A  judge  is  only  a  part  of  judicial  procedure, 
and  can  not  legally  rise  above  the  rules  of  his  court.  They  are 
the  tools  with  which  he  works.  A  law,  however  wise  or  needful, 
is  no  better  than  the  judicial  procedure — the  machinery — 
through  which  it  is  enforced." 

But  if  Congress  can  be  induced  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
and  demand  of  the  Bar  Association,  explains  a  prominent  lawyer, 
then 

"The  Supreme  Court  would  certainly  adopt  a  simple  system 
similar  to  the  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  systems,  and  while 
this  could  not  be  forced  upon  any  of  the  State  courts,  it  would 
be  such  an  example  of  what  a  simple  practise  could  be  made 
that  sooner  or  later  its  example  would  cause  other  States  to 


fullow  (lie  lead  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  matter.  Thus  the  greater  amount  of  the  law's  technicahties 
woiilil  l)e  eliminated,  beciause  the  technicalities  of  which  we  hear 
so  nmeh  complaint  are  mostly  caused  by  the  statutes  relating  to 
practise." 

These  efforts,  naturally,  meet  with  the  complete  approval 
of  the  editors  commenting  on  them.  The  atteiai>ted  reform, 
thinks  the  New  York  Commercial,  begins  very  properly  in  the 
Federal  courts,  "becau.se  the  problem  involved  is  more  easily 
and  promptly  handled  in  their  jurisdiction,  which  depends  less 
on  time-encrusted  precedent."     But,  it  adds: 

"The  essential  use  and  importance  of  reform  will  be  more 
specially  signalized  in  the  effect  which  such  n-formation  will 
have  on  the  procedure  of  State  courts.  This  covers  a  great 
multiplicity  of  causes  in  trials  of  the  first  instance,  many  of 
which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  issues  involved  can  not  get  into 
the  Federal  courts  as  their  ultimate." 

And  it  is  doubtless  conditions  in  State,  rather  than  national, 
courts  which  drew  from  Justice  Wesley  O.  Howard,  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  a  denun- 
ciation of  present  judicial  tendencies,  a  warning  of  coming: 
retribution,  that  is  as  vigorous  and  impassioned  as  any  campaign 
utterance  of  our  most  radical  political  leaders.  Speaking  in 
Troy,  New  York,  last  week,  Judge  Howard  said,  as  quoted  in 
the  New  York  World: 

"Our  laws  are  becoming  inadequate;  they  do  not  satisfy  the 
popular  conception  of  equal  justice.  The  people  clamor  against 
the  law,  its  delays,  its  discriminations,  its  inconsistencies — and 
they  clamor  with  much  reason. 

"The  thousands  of  statutes,  rules,  decisions,  writs,  and  un- 
written laws,  uncertain  to  the  judges,  confusing  to  the  lawyers, 
and  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  people,  constitute  a  condi- 
tion almost  chaotic 

"The  laws  will  command  respect  only  when  they  are  worthy 
of  respect.  Wooden  plows  once  elicited  admiration ;  to  use  them 
now  would  excite  only  ridicule.  Many  old  laws  concerning 
eoemployees,  contributory  negligence,  assumed  risks,  master 
and  servant,  rules  of  procedure,  and  rules  of  evidence  are  wooden 
plows;  the  use  of  them  now  obstructs  progress  and  defeats 
justice.     It  is  almost  superstition  to  venerate  ancient  laws. 

"The  roads  to  justice  should  be  straight,  short,  and  simple. 
There  should  be  no  toll-gates  on  the  way;  no  brigands,  no  false 
guide-boards.  The  suitors  traveling  in  automobiles  should  have 
no  preference  over  those  on  foot.  All  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day,  but  the  reform  should  at  once  begin. 

"It  is  not  well  to  scoff  at  the  muttering  of  the  people;  there 
is  much  reason  for  it.  But  revolutionary  measures  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  recall  of  judges  and  decisions  would  work  no 
cure — that  would  precipitate  anarchy. 

"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  the  spirit  of  recall  is  spreading; 
the  impatience  of  the  masses  grows  deeper.  Something  will 
happen.  Unless  the  judges  act,  the  people  will  act;  if  they 
do  not  resort  to  the  recall  they  will  revise  the  Constitution  and 
create  new  courts — courts  to  do  rough  justice;  courts  to  do 
summary  justice;  courts  close  to  the  common  people;  courts 
without  technicalities,  sophistry,  and  delay,  and  where  sub- 
stantial right  prevails." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Young  Turks  stand  a  chance  of  aging  rapidly. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  only  gamblers  that  are  afraid  of  the  New  York  police  are  the  gam- 
blers who  have  told. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

That  hammering  noise  is  not  coming  from  President-elect  '"Wilson's 
cabinet  factory,  but  from  those  on  the  outside. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Why  does  not  young  Mr.  Rockefeller  get  his  Uncle  William  to  give  an 
address  some  Sunday  on  obedience  to  the  law? — Boston  Advertiser. 

British  suffragettes  are  now  tampering  with  railway  signals — a  merry 
jest,  somewhat  like  putting  arsenic  in  grandma's  tea. — New  York  World. 

An  Episcopal  adviser  tells  Wall  Street  it  needs  a  rudder,  but  Wall  Street 
is  not  so  anxious  for  steering  gear  as  for  means  to  raise  the  wind. — Boston 
Transcript. 

When  the  Turks  have  finally  departed,  we  shall  probably  hear  that 
Adrianople  is  demanding  the  "commission  form  of  government." — New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Inaugural  ball  seems  to  be  getting  kicked  around  a  good  deal. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  express  companies  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  locking  the  stable  door. —  Washington  Post. 

A  Milwaukee  man  says  he  has  a  process  to  make  milk  direct  from  hay, 
but  the  cow  beat  him  to  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

WicKERSHAM  has  dropt  his  suit  against  the  coffee  trust,  as  he  has  found 
that  there  were  no  grounds. —  Washington  Post. 

Somebody  asks,  "Can  Roosevelt  really  write  history?"  Why,  bless 
you,  he's  the  fellow  who  makes  it\— Wall  Street  Journal. 

Men  accused  of  $5,000,000  fraud  in  selling  "rare  books"  have  been  in- 
dicted.     The  bo.okworm  has  turned. — Madison  (  Wisconsin)  State  Journal 

Editor  Mylius,  who  libeled  King  George,  has  been  turned  away  from 
the  United  States.  Mylius  arrived  at  our  gates  just  about  138  years  too 
late. — Houston  Post. 
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HAGGLERS    FOR    PEACE    IN    THE    SLAVE    MARKET. 


— Amsterdammer . 


RUSSIAN  RAGE  AT  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESS 


RUSSIA  has  1 ,000,000  men  now  under  arms,  say  dispatches 
from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  number  will  not  be  reduced 
-  while  Austria;  maintains  her  threatening  attitude.  Aus- 
tria has  gained  Russia's  consent  to  giving  the  fortresses  of 
Scutari  and  Janina  to  the  future  Albanian  nation,  says  the 
Bourse  Gmeile  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  hoped  that  bj-  this 
sacrifice  Austria  will  be  satisfied  and  war  averted.  But  some 
Russian  observers  predict  it  will  not  be  long  before  Albania  will 
fall  into  Austria's  hands.  Next,  Salonika  will  become  Austrian, 
and  then  the  whole  .4i]gean  and  the  Dardanelles.  So  the  Novoye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  sees  in  Austria's  attitude  a  menace  not 
merely  to  Servia,  but  to  Russia,  and  goes  on  to  say  of  the  Powers' 
consent  to  Albanian  autonomy: 

"This  decision  turns  out  to  be  absolutely  one-sided,  and  does 
not  put  an  end  to  the  demands  of 
Austria.  Austria  is  not  even 
obliged  to  demobilize,  and  does 
not  think  of  doing  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  new  demands 
upon  the  Slavs,  relying  upon  her 
mihtary  preparedness.  These  de- 
mands .  .  .  concern  Montenegro. 
Austria  already  raises  the  question 
of  the  cession  of  some  part  of 
Montenegro,  for  which  she  has 
neither  ground  nor  right,  except, 
may  be,  the  right  of  might. 

"Continuing  to  dictate  her  will 
to  the  diplomats,  Austria  further 
intends  to  reserve  for  'Albania 
such  large  territory  that  it  will 
deprive  Servia  of  the  fruits  of 
her  victories.  Servia's  access  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  was  decided 
upon  by  the  London  conference, 
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IN   THE   DIPLOMATIC    INFERNO. 

Up  to  the  crast  they  push  with  stress  and  strain 
The  ponderous  stone  that  thunders  back  again!  (After  Homer.) 

— Le  Rire  (Paris). 


but  not  very  clearly,  may  prove  to  be  a  myth  under  Auslriai 
interpretation,  and  Servia  will  again  fall  into  complete  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  Austria,  as  before." 

But  Austria's  ambition  is  not  limited  to  Servia  and  Albania; 
she  has  a  greater  aim.    -We  read  on : 

"Judging  from  Vienna  newspaper  articles,  and  particularly 
the  organ  of  the  military  party,  it  can  be  seen  that  Austria's 
secret  thought  is  to  gain  possession  not  only  of  Servia,  but  of 
the  entire  western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  including  Sa- 
lonika, which,  she  says,  she  needs  because  of  the  possibihty  that 
some  one  may  close  the  exit  from  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Austria  has  dreamed  about 
Salonika  since  the  days  of  Metternich.  Having  estabHshed  in 
Salonika  a  base  for  her  fleet,  Austria  will  take  possession  of  the 
.iEgean  Sea  and  soon  lay  her  hands  upon  the  straits,  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosporus,  which  are  so  necessary  to  us  in  the 

economic  sense.  Being  aUied 
with  Turkey,  Austria  can  thus 
forge  a  second  armored  lock  to 
these  straits. 

"Under  the  present  Russian 
policy  of  nonresistance,  this  aim 
of  Austria  <^an  be  easily  accom- 
plished. There  probably  will  bf 
a  resumption  of  the  war  between 
the  Balkan  States  and  Turke.s . 
who  is  now  better  prepared,  ow- 
ing to  the  time  gained  bj'  tlu- 
armistice  and  to  the  possible  sup- 
port of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  diplomatic  defeat  suffered 
by  the  Balkan  League  at  London, 
Austria's  threatening  attitude 
toward  it,  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
support  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
must  have  had  a  bad  effect  up- 
on the  spirit  of   the   Balkan  na- 
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iioiij-  iiml  th«-  Slav  tnxips,  ami  iiiii.-<i  liuvo  Htrtiiit^theuud  th»t 
iipirit  of  lliu  Turks.  'I'lu'  war  inuy  lust  for  many  mouths  ami 
t«xbau8t  the  8tr»«riKth  of  th«<  Allies,  iind  tlnii  uii(l»r  ll»<  Imtsl 
pretext  fully  mobilized  Aiislrm  willuttut-k  St-rvia.  Ki-lyiiig  upon 
the  support  of  CiiTinaiiv  tiiiti  Italy,  Austria  can  stiizo,  ImHidus 
SiTvia,  all  thu  wt«tt<ru  part  or.tlu-  Halkan  IVninsula.  up  to 
Salonika ^ 

"If  Austria  sumowIs  in  training  possession  of  the  /Enean  Sea 
she  will,  havinjr  allied  with  Turkey,  elose  tin-  straits  witli  hfr 
Heet.and  thi-n  the  {jrain  exports  of  tin*  entire  south  ol'  Russia  will 
fall  into  her  hands,  that  is,  will  he  dependent  uixiu  her.  .  .  . 
Our  position  will  then  he  exactly 
like  that  in  which  Servia  was 
put.  Our  grain  will  be  \  ulueless. 
Who  in  the  European  market 
will  care  to  deal  with  us  when 
it  will  be  impossible  to  be  accu- 
rate in  the  delivery  of  the  grain, 
as  the  case  was  last  year  during 
the  Italo-Turkish  War?  This  is 
the  aim  of  Austria's  "big  game,' 
which  has  cost  her  three  mil- 
liards of  rubles  spent  for  arma- 
ment and  mobilization. 

"To  form  around  us  a  circle 
consisting  of  Turkey,  the  Aus- 
trian fleet  in  the  .Egean  Sea,  and 
Austrian  dominions  commen- 
cing from  the  western  part  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  ...  up  north, 
to  Germany's  border-line — isn't 
it  a  great  idea?  

"Within  this  circle  will  be  in- 
cluded, besides  Russia,  Bulgaria, 
that  is,  almost  all  free  Slavdom, 
and  Rumania  along  with  them. 
That  will  be  a  victory  of  the 
Teuton  race  over  the  Slavs,  for 
if  the  Teutons  so  desire  they  will 
permit  us  to  breathe;  and  if  not, 
we  will  suffocate." 


LONDON    PRESS   ON    OUR   DYNAMITERS 


A 


1 


This  gloomy  and  pessimistic 
writer,  who  seems  to  look  upon 
Austria  as  the  fiercest  and 
greediest  land-grabber  in  Eu- 
rope,   thinks    that    an    Austro- 

Slav  war  is  practically  imminent,  for  the  life  of  the  Slavic  nations 
will  be  threatened,  and  whether  prepared  or  not  Russia  will  have 
to  fight  "but  under  conditions  incomparably  worse  than  at 
present,"  because  her  allies,  the  Balkan  States,  "will  by  that 
time  be  absolutely  exhausted  bj-  the  war  with  Turkey  and 
Austria,  and  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  .  .  .  being 
thoroughly  disappointed  in  us,  may  desert  this  political  com- 
bination and  form  new  combinations  on  which  om*  fate  will  be 
decided,  for  we  will  be  wholly  isolated." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


TURKEY   IN   WONDERLAND. 

Turkey   (observing  Phenix  rising  from  its  ashes)- — "That's  a  trick 
every  bird  ought  to  Imow.     Wonder  if  I'm  too  old  to  learn  it?" 

— Punch  (London). 


IAj  ENGLAND  was  profoundly  stirred  by  the  story  of 
the  dynamite  conspiracy  in  this  country  and  especially 
by  the  dispatches  to  the  London  papers  which  detailed 
what  The  Daily  Mail  styles  "one  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
of  modern  days" — the  destruction  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
building  on  October  2,  1910,  with  its  long  list  of  killed  and 
maimed.  This  l^ondon  paper  has  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  Cali- 
fornia sufferers,  as  England,  too, 
has  had  her  dynamite  scares  and 
her  Battle  of  Battersea,  and,  in 
commenting  on  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  the  prisoners  at 
Indianapolis,  the  editor  remarks 
with  satisfaction: 

"This  act  of  justice  should  go 
far  to  purge  American  labor- 
unions — which  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  our  English  trade- 
unions — of  their  association  with 
a  peculiarly  detestable  form  of 
violence. 

"Labor-union  officials  pro- 
tested their  complete  innocence 
and  insisted  that  these  crimes 
were  the  acts  of  individuals,  not 
of  an  orpanized  labor  conspiracy. 
This  trial  has  established  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  doubt  the 
fact  that  such  a  great  conspiracy 
existed  and  that  many  of  the 
most  prominent  labor-union 
leaders  in  the  United  States  were 
involved  in  it.  But  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  accept  the  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  enunciated  by  an 
AustraUan  labor  leader,  that'  kill- 
ing is  no  murder'  when  accom- 
plished in  the  sacred  cause  of 
labor-unionism.  The  men  who 
plotted  and  hired  agents  to  com- 
mit these  outrages  doubtless  reckoned  on  complete  impunity. 
They  have  now  been  undeceived,  and  a  signal  victory  for  justice 
has  been  won." 

The  labor  leaders  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to 
blame  for  these  outrages,  thinks  the  London  Times,  but,  it  goes 
on  to  say: 

"It  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to  hold  the  whole  of  organized 
labor  in  America,  or  the  whole  of  the  federation,  or  even  of  the 
association,  answerable  for  the  crimes  of  President  Ryan  and 
his  colleagues.    Doubtless  the  workingmen  who  pass  resolutions 
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denouncing  action  of  the  kind  are  for  the  most  part  honestly 
expressing  their  judgment.  But  the  position  of  some  at  least 
of  the  leaders  is  not  so  clear  as  could  be  wished.  These  men 
used  language  which  in  its  natural  sense  might  readily  be  ac- 
cepted as  inciting  to  the  perpetration  of  outrages.     When  the 


THE    GREAT  •WAK   OF    1913. 

The  first  victims  of  tlie  European  struggle — empty  purses. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

outrages  which  were  the  natural  consequences  of  such  words 
took  place,  they  did  not  straightforwardly  express  their  repro- 
bation of.  these  deeds.  They  did  not  take  active  steps  to  assist 
the  cause  of  justice.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  their  best  to 
discredit  the  prosecutions,  and  in  the  IMcNamara  case  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  stated  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  bribe  jurors 
to  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  -We  have  more  jihan  once  ex- 
prest  the  belief  that  reforms  in  the  labor  legislation  of  the  United 
States  are  desirable  and  inevitable.  That  enables  us  with  all 
the  greater  freedom  to  record  our  detestation  of  the  crimes  which 
certain  labor  leaders  have  committed  and  sanctioned,  and  which 
others  have  provoked  and  palliated,  and  to  affirm  our  convic- 
tion that  these  are  not  the  means  which  will  induce  the  American 
people  to  modify  their  laws." 

The  London  Standard  expresses  "pained  surprize"  that 
"American  justice  should  inflict  so  mild  a  penalty  on  ruffians 
convicted  of  such  heinous  offenses,"  and  thinks  such  leniency  is 
next  door  to  complicity  or  connivance.  Hence  we  read  of  these 
"wretches": 

"They  waged  a  cruel  war  against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
intent  on  wrecking  the  very  foundations  of  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial system.  The  turpitude  of  their  offense  is  heightened 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  fact  that  their  evil  machinations 
were  for  a  long  while  concealed  beneath  a  veil  of  apparent  re- 
spectal>ility  and  fair  conduct.  The  atrocity  of  their  plan  of 
campaign  and  the  wicked  barbaritj^  of  their  methods  require  no 
underlining  to  be  execrated  by  civilized  mankind.  For  such 
crimes  there  can  be  no  reparation;  there  can  not  be  any  pallia- 
tion; and  it  might  be  thought  that  clemency  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  public  can  only  be  protected  and  the  law  vin- 
dicated by  the  infliction  of  the  heaviest  penalty  which  its  statutes 
prescribe,  but  here  we  see  with  amazement  a  gang  of  flagrant 
malefactors  subjected  to  no  more  severe  punishment  or  worse 
inconvenience  than  for  one  of  them  seven  years'  imprisonment, 
for  two  others  six  years,  and  for  the  majority  yet  shorter  terms. 
It  almost  amounts  to  putting  a  premium  on  violence  and  criminal 
conspiracy." 


BRITAIN'S  MEDICAL-INSURANCE  LAW 

POVERTY  IS  ROBBED  at  a  single  stroke  of  one  of  its 
worst  terrors,  says  a  leading  London  paper,  by  the  law 
which  has  just  gone  into  operation,  providing  medical 
attendance,  medicine,  and  sickness-insurance  for  the  poor  upon 
the  payment  of  eight  cents  a  week  to  the  Government  fund. 
Employers  and  employed  join  in  the  payments,  but  the  em- 
ployed get  the  benefits,  which  go  only  to  manual  workers  (with- 
out regard  to  wage)  or  to  others  receiving  less  than  SHOO  a  year. 
Tables  appearing  in  the  London  press  show  that  the  largest 
benefits  go  to  those  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  who  will  lose  the  most 
wages  when  sickness  comes.  Men  between  21  and  50  will  re- 
ceive $2.40  a  week  for  26  weeks,  and  women  of  the  same  age 
SI. 80  for  the  same  time.  Those  j^ounger  or  older  will  have  from 
S1.20  to  Sl.GS  for  thirteen  weeks.  If  those  between  16  and  21 
are  married  or  have  dependents,  they  receive  the  full  benefits 
for  those  over  21.  Every  woman  receives  a  bonus  on  the  birth 
of  her  child  and  a  certain  allowance  during  her  illness.  How 
the  entire  plan  was  nearly  wrecked  by  the  refusal  of  the  doctors 
to  participate  has  been  told  in  the  cable  dispatches  to  our  news- 
papers. A  rise  in  the  pay  proposed  brought  them  into  line. 
Under  the  law  the  doctors  who  place  their  names  on  the  panels, 
or  approved  Government  hsts  of  local  practitioners,  are  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  from  the  Government  w;hich  will  not  preclude 
them,  however,  from  the  independent  exercise  of  their  profession. 
The  eulogy  of  the  press  reaches  its  high-water  mark  in  the  words 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  which  declares: 

"Nothing  quite  Hke  it  has  been  attempted  before  at  one 
stroke  in  political  historj\  It  dwarfs  any  single  proposition  of 
the  kind  put  forward  before,  either  in  Germany  or  anywhere 
else  abroad.  Mr.  Lloj-^d  George  seeks  to  do  in  one  great  bill 
much  more  than  Bismarck  and  his  coadjutors  achieved  in  a 
series  of  measures  extending  over  many  years. 

"That  is  what  will  strike  to-day  the  imagination  of  the  world, 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  all  civilized  countries  have  been 
waiting  for  the  disclosure  of  the  proposals. 

"The  measure  wiU  profoundly  affect  for  all   generations  to 
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WHERE   THE   WORLD'S   MONEY    GOES. 

— Bystander  (London). 

come  the  life  and  character  of  the  nation,  and  it  will  modify  the 
very  nature  of  British  society  as  it  hitherto  existed. 

"In  short,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  plans 
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uo/ulded  hy  the  Chaiifellur  uf  the  Exchequer  mean  the  moHt 
far-rea<'hiiij;  and  il«'<<(>-roacJiitijj  projwt  of  8()<-iul  le^iHlation  ever 
>el  lai«l  I"  fi>r.   ((ii\  .•iiiintry,  (leinocratif  or  other." 

Of  the  maieriuiy  bonoflts  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says: 

"Kvery  year  in  the  UnittHi  Kinjfdoin  tht-n*  are  some  I,2(K),()(M) 
births,  and  it  i«  estimatt'd.  that  1,()(H),(KH)  of  tht<se  will  l)rinj?  tlu- 
Mh.  bt'm»tit  to  the  parents.  How  jj^reut  a  boon  this  benefit  will 
\h>  may  be  reahzed  from  the  fa<'t  that  from  one-fourth  to  ontw 
third  of  the  1,200,0(K)  born  are  born  to  want.  Until  to-day  the 
ehild  and  the  mother  have  suffered,  and  the  whole  national 
standard  of  physique  has  been  lowered  beeause  in  thousands  of 
eases  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  the  necessities  the 
mother  needed,  and  because  she 
was  obliged  to  return  to  work 
before  she  had  fully  recovered 
from  her  confinement.  The 
maternity  benefit  will  do  much 
toward  removintr  this  serious 
tianger  to  the  nation's  health." 

The  number  of  physicians  al- 
ready engaged  may  be  seen  from 
this  paragraph  in  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  (London): 

"The  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  announce 
to-day  that  panels  have  been 
formed  for  every  county  and 
county  borough  in  Great  Britain, 
and  comprize  the  names  of  more 
than  Lo.OOO  doctors.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  commis- 
sioners add,  70,  80,  or  90  per 
cent,  of  the  doctors  in  the  area, 
probably  including  all  those  en- 
gaged in  practise  among  insured 
persons,  have  come  on  to  the 
panel." 

The  contributions  made  by  the 
employers,  who  buy  four-penny 
stamps  from  the  post-office  and 
paste  them  in  a  book  to  be  pre- 
sented on  claiming  a  benefit, 
was  the  cause  of  bitter,  but  brief, 
opposition,  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Liberal  London  Daily  News: 

"Unbiassed  onlookers  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  accom- 
panied the  passing  of  the  act  and  the  smoothness  of  its  working 
since  it  became  law.  Of  the  noble  and  indignant  ladies  who, 
wth  their  butlers,  protested  from  the  Albert  HaU  or,  as  the 
season  advanced,  from  the  Riviera,  their  determination  never 
to  lick  stamps  for  a  Welshman,  not  a  word  has  been  heard  dur- 
ing all  these  weeks  that  the  contributions  have  been  quietly 
handed  in  with  a  patience  which  is  now  to  reap  its  reward.  The 
duchesses  have  been  dropt  for  the  doctors.  It  has  once  again 
been  proved  a  fundamental  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  nation 
which  is  before  all  things  law-abiding  will  lay  aside  its  (jharac- 
I  eristic  to  play  into  the  hands  of  a  party.  Liberal  interest  in 
the  Insurance  Act  henceforward  centers  less  on  its  controversial 
aspects  than  on  the  splendid  breadth  of  the  conception  and  the 
patient  administrative  execution  by  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  a  single  stroke  robbed  poverty  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  worst 
of  its  terrors." 

But~,  say  its  critics,  it  is  an  "insurance  muddle"  and  nothing 
else,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  brought  about. 
So  writes  the  Conservative  London  Daily  Mail,  in  which 
we  read  that  "the  weekly  payments  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  received." 
Moreover: 

"Three  things  about  the  act  will  strike  any  business  man 
who  looks  into  its  prospects.  First,  the  immense  increase  of 
cost  on  the  first  estimates.  Second,  the  injustice  inflicted  on 
the  post-office  contributors  and  some  other  classes.     Third,  the 
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muddle  and  opportunity  for  fraud.  It  is  now  estimated  by  the 
Government  that  the  taxpayer  alone  will  have  to  subscribe 
i'G.OOO.OUO  in  the  first  full  year.  This  sum,  of  course,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  contributions  of  employer  and  employed. 
After  sev«'ral  years  this  sum,  it  is  calculated,  will  grow  to  at 
least  12  million  pounds.  Just  as  the  cost  of  the  old-age  pension 
grew  at  a  jump  from  a  first  estimate  of  6  million  to  12  million, 
we  may  expe<rt  the  insurance  tax  to  imjn^ase  its  burdens  year  by 
year  out  of  all  i)r(jportion  to  first  expectations.  A  heavier  and 
heavier  weight  of  taxation,  much  of  it  spent  on  extra  officials, 
is  promised  for  the  next  twenty  years;  and  no  one  can  estimate 
the  degree  of   the  final  burden. 

"  A  part  of  the  cost    and  all    the  injustice  are  due  to    the 
hurry  and    thoughtlessness  in  which  the  a<;t  was  imagined  and 

produced." 

The  same  paper  speaks  of  the 
t(;mptation  to  graft  given  by  the 
act,  and  we  are  told: 

"  In  Ireland  it  is  a  flagrant  fact 
that  political  societies  are  flour- 
ishing under  the  act  and  that 
insurance  api)ointraents  have 
been  made  along  political  lines. 
There  will  be  at  least  a  strong 
temptation  to  use  the  '.in.  8d., 
which  is  the  society's  fee  for  ex- 
penses for  each  insured  person, 
as  an  addition  to  the  poHtical 
funds." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Outlook  bitterly  complains 
that  the  doctors  are  being  badly 
used  by  the  act  and  their  medi- 
cal services  exploited  by  the 
Liberal  politicians  who  are  only 
anxious  to  catch  votes  and  re- 
main in  power.    Says  this  writer: 

"During  the  lifetime  of  King 
Edward  the  medical  profession 
flourislied  under  his  fostering 
care  and  support.  He  had  the 
welfare  of  his  people  at  heart, 
and  his  Hospital  Fund  is  suffi- 
cient testimony  to  his  disinter- 
ested efforts  on  their  behalf. 
There  is  no  doubt  too  that  he  saw  through  the  predatory  schemes 
of  professional  politicians  to  exploit  the  people  for  their  own  pur- 
poses and,  as  far  as  he  could,  withstood  them.  With  a  new 
sovereign,  whom  they  have  not  hesitated  to  coerce,  these  men, 
most  of  whom  are  lawyers,  have  had  a  freer  scope  for  their 
jealousy  of  the  prestige  the  doctors  enjoyed  under  King  Edward. 
At  last  the  Insurance  Act  provides  a  weapon  with  which  they 
can  crush  them  and  compel  them  to  become  paid  state  servants 
to  be  controlled  by  lawyers.  What  c^are  they  that  the  national 
health  is  at  stake  and  likely  to  be  seriously  impaired  in  the  proc- 
ess? That  is  only  useful  for  the  ponderous  platitudes  of  plat- 
form pledges,  which  in  their  eyes,  after  they  have  obtained  votes, 
are  subject  to  personal,  professional,  and  parliamentary  exigen- 
cies. The  hospitals,  to  which  the  Radical  and  Nonconformist 
contributions  form  a  very  trifling  percentage,  are  in  serious  danger 
of  impaired  usefulness  and  their  very  existence  as  voluntary 
institutions  threatened." 

While  the  London  Times  shows  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  act,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  roundly  condemns  the  "strident 
appeals  to  the  susceptibility"  of  Jeames  Plush  and  "cook"  and 
says. 

"The  history  of  the  Insurance  Act  is  full  of  political  lessons. 
Nothing  is  shown  more  clearly  than  the  value  of  a  pertinacious 
and  determined  pressure  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  wanton 
agitation.  When  The  Daily  Mail  and  The  Times  were  making 
their  strident  appeal  to  the  ignorance  and  susceptibiHty  of  the 
servants'  hall,,  a  weaker  man  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  might  have 
been  shaken  by  the  commotion.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stuck  to  his  plan,  undeterred  by  unintelligent  and 
artificial  clamor." 


— Figaro  (Paris). 
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SCIENTIFIC   ADVANCE   IN   AGRICULTURE 


NOWHERE  is  i:  more  evident  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  become  a  great  scienti.le  insti- 
tution than  in  what  it  has  done  to  further  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  sciences  to  agriculture.  In  our  issue  of 
December  21  we  reviewed  Secretary  Wilson's  final  report,  which 
covered  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration,  and  the  growth 
in  importance  and  activity  of  the  department  were  brought  out 
in  that  review.  But  the  history  of  this  growth  is  at  the  same 
time  a  history  of  the  development  and  accomplishments  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  farmers'  bulletins  issued  by  the  Government 
now  number  506  separate  pamphlets,  discussing  nearly  every 
phase  of  modern  farm  work.  Foremost  among  the  lines  of  en- 
deavor now  entrusted  to  the  component  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — most  of  them  unknown  si.xteen  years  ago 
— is  that  of  Plant  Industry,  which  has  bred  and  introduced  val- 
uable new  fruits,  cereals,  and  other  crops,  besides  developing 
whole  industries  like  that  of  beet-sugar  and  new  lines  of  agri- 
cultural endeavor  like  that  of  dry-farming,  and  teaching  the 
farmer  how  to  combat  a  host  of  insect  and  fungous  foes.  Then 
there  is  the  cognate  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  with  its  dairy 
tests,  meat  inspection,  and  biological  surveys;  the  Weather 
Bureau,  once  under  the  War  Department,  but  now  probably- 
the  most  widely  known  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  system  of  crop  reports;  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  of 
special  importance  since  the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act;  the  offices  of  Public  Roads  and  Experiment  Stations; 
and,  lastly,  the  Forest  Service,  which  some  would  rate  as  of 
equal  importance  with  all  other  work  of  the  Department.  Since 
1905  the  care  of  the  national  forests,  once  intrusted  to  the 
Interior  Department,  has  been  part  of  the  work  of  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

This  multiplication  of  work  has  corresponded,  of  course,  with 
a  very  real  and  widespread  increase  in  agricultural  knowledge 
and  its  applications.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  those  not  cov- 
ered in  the  above  enumeration,  there  are  the  world-Avide  sur- 
veys made  to  discover  new  economic  plants,  the  remarkable 
progress  in  irrigation  and  in  soil-reclamation  of  all  kinds,  the 
advances  in  our  ability  to  grow  "bumper  crops"  of  corn  or 
cotton,  under  attainable  conditions,  a  better  understanding  of 
seed-selection,  and  the  grading  and  standardization  of  grains, 
the  wonderful  advances  in  plant-pathology,  soil-bacteriology, 
and  plant-nutrition,  the  modern  systematization  of  farm-man- 
agement, studies  and  tests  of  fertilizers,  together  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  electric  fixation  of  nitrogen,  now  used  so  success- 
fully in  their  production,  more  effective  quarantine  against  in- 
fected farm-animals,  the  production  and  use  of  denatured  alco- 
hol; scientific  road-building  and  farm-drainage.  All  these  things 
have  been  made  widely  known  through  farmers'  institutes,  de- 
monstration-trains, and  other  effective  agencies.  In  connection 
with  all  of  them  the  Department  has  played  some  honorable 
parts.  It  has  often  been  necessary  to  follow  up  these  studies  by 
legislation,  and  the  result  has  been  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  important  and  far-reaching  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
To  quote  from  the  Secretary's  report: 

"These  measures  are  the  culmination  of  scientific  work  and 
investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  exposed 
conditions  requiring  legislation  to  remedy  them.  Some  of  the 
more  important  acts  referred  to  are  the  act  of  February  2,  1903, 
for  the  suppression  of  pleuropneumonia,  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  other  contagious,  infectious,  and  communicable 
diseases  of  live  stock;    the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  which  is  an 


enlargement  of  the  above  act;  the  act  of  May  25,  1900,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Laeey  Act;  the  act  of  June  29,  1900.  com- 
monly known  as  the  2S-hour  law;  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
June  30,  19()();  the  Meat-inspection  Law  of  June  30,  190G;  the 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Act  of  April  26,  1910,  and  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Act  of  August  20,  1912. 

"All  these  statutes  commit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not 
only  the  details  of  their  administration,  but  also  the  duly  of 
enforcing  their  penal  provisions.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  charged  with  the  execution  of 
some  of  the  most  important  penal  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

"That  such  should  be  the  case  is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  penal  statutes  referred  to  have  grown  out  of  conditions 
which  were  exposed  by  the  Department  in  its  work  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  its  organization,  namely,  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word.  All  these  statutes  directly 
bear  upon  agricultural  industries  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  logically  their  administration  has  been  committed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

In  fact,  the  scientific  a'^tivities  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  in  this  Department  taken  the  form  of  aid,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, toward  the  uplift  of  agriculture  and  of  country  life.  As 
we  read  in  the  report : 

"In  this  movement  the  Department  has  been  gradually 
equipped  to  occupy  a  foremost  place.  It  came  to  learn  and  it 
remained  to  teach.  Its  influence  penetrates  the  remotest  neigh- 
borhood. It  performs  a  mission  of  welfare  and  happiness  to 
farmers  and  to  the  whole  nation.  The  millions  of  dollars  that 
it  costs  are  returned  in  tens  of  millions  of  wealth  saved  and 
wealth  produced. 

"The  Department  is  prepared  to  continue  and  increase  its 
public  service.  During  sixteen  years  it  has  progressed  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  primary,  middle,  and  upper  grades  of 
development  until  now  it  has  a  thousand  tongues  that  speak 
with  authority.  Its  teachings,  its  discoveries,  and  its  improve- 
ments are  permeating  the  national  agricultural  life.  The  forces 
that  are  at  work  must  cause  ever-increasing  results. 

"The  great  and  growing  movement  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  agricultural  betterment  has  not  been  sustained  solely 
by  one  man,  nor  by  a  few  men.  A  choice  corps  of  scholarly  ex- 
perts in  their  special  lines  of  endeavor  has  been  growing  in  mem- 
bership, in  breadth  of  view,  and  in  the  practical  application  of 
their  efforts.  They  have  been  and  are  men  botJi  good  and  true, 
men  with  high  ideals,  often  sacrificing  greater  remuneration  in 
private  emplo\-ment  for  love  of  the  great  results  of  their  public 
service.  No  great  work  can  be  begun,  nor  sustained,  by  this 
Department  without  such  men. 

"Men  grow  old  in  service  and  in  years,  and  cease  their  labor, 
but  the  results  of  their  labor  and  the  children  of  their  brains 
will  live  on;  and  may  whatever  of  worth  that  is  in  these  be 
ever  blooming." 


OYSTERS  AND  DISEASE— While  in  France  Inspector- 
General  Fabre-Domergues,  of  the  maritime  fisheries,  asserts  that 
he  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  oysters  may  be  made 
healthful,  even  if  they  have  contained  the  bacilli  of  typhoid, 
simply  b3'  keeping  them  for  several  days  before  eating  in  fil- 
tered water,  which  kills  the  germs,  Mr.  Piuzani,  health  officer 
of  the  port  of  Naples,  has  made  some  observations  on  cholera- 
infected  oysters,  that  do  not  quite  agree.  Says  H.  de  Varigny 
in  the  Chronique  Scientifique  of  the  Bihliotheque  Universelle  (Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland): 

"He  has  proved  that  in  oysters  cultivated  in  an  infected 
environment  the  germs  keep  alive  in  the  tissues  a  long  time  after 
having  disappeared  from  the  surrounding  water.  They  live  in 
the  tissues  as  long  as  twelve  days  after  the  oysters  have  been 
removed  to  noninfected  water.  Consequently,  the  influence  of 
the  pure  water  can  not  be  nearly  as  powerful  on  the  bacilli  of 
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cholera  as  on  thow  of  fyphniil.  Hut  in  its  inHucnce  on  the  hitter 
r**all\  tte  powerful  us  [ma  l)f«ii  r«'j)orte<l".'  This  question  shouhi 
he  answered  before  we  put  too  mueh  iionfldeace  in  the  method." 
—  Trangtation  made  for  Tun  Litkhary  DniKST. 


A    RAILWAY   MUSEUM 

OVR  RAILWAY  ^lAGNATES  may  well  borrow  a  leaf 
from  (Jerniany's  book,  thinks  a  writer  who  describes  in 
The  liailway  Agt-Gazette  (New  York)  a  great  museum 
of  railway  appliances  now  to  be  seen  in  Berlin.  And  the  mag- 
nates are  urged  not  only  to  borrow  the  idea  of  such  a  museum, 
but  to  adopt  the  general  attitude  toward  railway  problems  that 
it  ty pities.  We  are  apt,  he  thinks,  to  treat  practical  inventions 
and  de\ices  too  superticially,  instead  of  testing  them  out  thor- 
oughly and  scientifically.  The  German  procedure  after  the  dis- 
covery or  invention  of  a  new  idea,  or  change  from  existing  prac- 
tise, it  seems,  is  first  to  examine  the  new  practise  in  the  light  of 
all  of  its  theoretical  bearings,  working  out  the  apparent  limita- 
tions of  the  new  idea  in  all  directions.  This  theoretical  study 
"is  followed  by  an  equally  exhaustive  series  of  test  constructions 
which  are  thoroughly  tried  out  under  laboratory  conditions  with 
the  most  painstaking  record  of  performance,"  and  it  is  only 
asa  result  of  this  thorough  and  intense  study  on  the  part  of  the 
best  trained  minds  that  an  application  is  made  of  the  new  idea 
on  a  practical  scale  in  collaboration  with  men  of  sound  practical 
experience.  He  believes  that  probably  no  more  striking  example 
of  this  German  method  of  thoroughness  and  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  \alue  of  adequate  instruction  can  be  found  than  in  the 
official  railway  museum,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

"Besides  historical  exhibits,  which  are  placed  in  such  an  order 
that  one  can  follow  the  gradual  development  from  the  earliest 
forms  to  the  most  modern,  there  is  also  a  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  everything  representing  present-day  practise.  The 
exhibit  includes  a  large  number  of  examples  of  rail,  axle,  and 
wheel  breakages,  boiler  explosions,  and  other  causes  of  accident 
or  failure  in  railroad  operation,  constituting  a  permanent  and 
growing  study  of  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  future  may  learn 
from  the  past  what  mistakes  to  avoid. 

"Very  complete  models  of  the  best  locomotive  and  car-repair 
shops  are  on  exhibition.  Each  of  these  models  covered  a  consid- 
erable area  and  was  complete  in  showing  the  materials  and  de- 
sign of  the  building  structure,  of  the  shop  lay-out,  of  the  method 
of  routing  the  work  through  the  shop,  showing  all  the  new  ma- 
chines, such  as  lathes,  planers,  and  cranes  in  the  shop.  Many 
of 'the  models  could  be  set  in  operation.  Ocular  and  physical 
demonstration  on  a  three-dimension  scale  was  here  substituted 
•for  a  mere  written  or  printed  description,  or  even  photographic 
representation,  as  a  method  of  instruction  which  would  leave 

a  more  complete  and  lasting  impression 

'•"'The  instructive  nature  of  these  models  did  not  end  with 
those  W'ho  might  see  them  in  the  museum,  but  fulfilled  a  similar 
function  when  the  models  themselves  were  being  made.  The 
making  of  t  he  models  is  very  largely  carried  out  by  the  appren- 
tices  in  the  shops,  who  from  the  building  of  the  models  must,  of 
course,  learn  much  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  they  are  working 
on.  A  better  method  of  instruction  in  the  most  careful  use  of 
tools,  appreciation  of  niceties  of  design,  stimulation  of  pride  in 
the  workmanship  of  the  finished  product,  and  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  various  aspects  of  railroad  operation  could 
hardly  be  devised  for  an  apprentice." 

■"  Some  of  the.  models,  both  of  locomotives  and  of  machines, 
are  supplied,  we  are  told,  by  big  manufacturing  firms  and  serve 
as  an  advertisement  of  their  products  as  well  as  being  most 
useful  to  the  student.  There  are  similar  museums  at  Nuremberg 
and  Miinich  in  Bavaria.  The  German  is  not  at  all  given  to 
extravagant  and  useless  show,  and  these  museums  are  not 
maintained  in  the  mere  pride  of  achievement.  They  are  expected 
to  have  a  practical  eli'ect  on  the  understanding  and  esprit  de  corps 
of  railway  employees.  '  Now  for  the  lesson: 

"This  practise,. for  instance,  would  seem  to  furnish  an  object- 
lesson*:  to. -Ainjerican  railwaj'  men  and  railway  supply  manufac- 


turers, whereby,  through  cooperation,  a  similarly  instructive, 
permanent  exhibit,  of  value  alike  to  the  railway  men  and  the 
manufa<;turers,  could  be  established.  Of  course,  we  already  have 
had  for  many  years  our  master  mechanics  and  maintenance  of 
way  convention  exhibits  where  the  latest  developments  have 
been  shown  in  full  size.  The  expense  not  only  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  exhibition  devices,  but  of  their  shipment  to  the 
place  of  exhibit  and  back  again,  and  the  number  of  demonstra- 
tors required  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  new  development, 
has  amounted  to  a  considerable  amount  of  money  annually,  and, 
as  stated  before,  these  full-size  objects  are  not  always  so  readily 
grasped,  nor  can  the  ground  required  to  show  them  be  covered 
so  readily  as  would  be  the  case  if  small  ViUt  (rarefully  made 
models  were  in  most  cases  used.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  big  machines,  cars,  cranes,  building  fixtures,  etc.  Small 
objects  like  tie  plates,  metallic  packing  for  locomotives,  can,  of 
course,  be  shown  usually  in  full  size.  To  some  extent  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  create  a  permanent  railway  exhibit  in  the 
Karpen  building,  in  Chicago,  but  the  railroads  have  no  official 
connection  with  this  enterprise  and  it  has  a  purelj'  commercial 
character." 


ANOTHER   VIEW   OF  LIFE'S    SECRET 

yt  TTEMPTS,  HOWEVER  KINDLY,  to  deprive  man  of  his 
/-\  soul  still  seem  to  arouse  a  certain  resentment.  If 
-*-  -*-  the  human  frame  is  merely  a  chemical  laboratory,  it 
objects  to  being  informed  of  it,  so  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  mechanistic  view  of  life,  vigorously  pushed  of  late  in 
Prof.  Jacques  Loeb's  volume  of  essays  and  Dr.  Schiifer's  note- 
worthy address  before  the  British  Association,  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  Mechanists  and  vitalists,  and  a  few 
hybrids,  have  all  existed  since  most  of  us  can  remember,  but 
each  seems  inclined  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  others.  The 
mechanist  would  have  us  infer  that  the  vitalists,  so  far  as  they 
deserve  any  attention  from  serious  students,  are  now  all  dead, 
or  at  least  silenced.  They  keep  bobbing  up,  however,  and  one 
of  them,  quite  unashamed  of  his  title,  contributes  to  The  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Renew  (.January)  a  criticism  of  Professor  Schafer's 
address,  with  the  heading  "The  Hidden  Secret  of  Life."  The 
author.  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  is  Regius  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  well  known  as  the  author 
of  books  on  geology  and  natural  history.  Professor  Thomson 
makes  it  clear  that  the  difference  between  a  Uving  organism  and 
inanimate  matter,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  merely  one  of  behavior. 
W^hen  we  try  to  account  for  tliis,  we  usually  go  far  afield,  as 
Haeckel  did  with  his  organism  "soul,"  or  Driesch  with  his 
"entelechy"  or  even  Bergson  with  his  "consciousness  launched 
into  matter."  All  this,  Thomson  admits,  is  to  pass  "beyond  the 
scientific  universe  of  discourse."     He  says: 

"All  that  can  be  said  is  something  much  humbler,  namely, 
that  the  concepts  and  formulas  that  suffice  for  the  description  of 
the  inorganic  world  are  inadequate  for  the  description  of  vital 
functions  and  animate  behavior.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
question  of  scientific  method  and  to  be  discust  as  such. 

"Professor  Schafer  champions  the  mechanistic  cause,  which 
maintains  that  the  concepts  and  formulas  of  chemistry  and 
physics  are  sufficient  for  the  complete  redescription  of  vital 
activities  and  animate  behavior.  We  remain  unconvinced 
vitalists,  and  we  wish  to  illustrate  briefly  why  we  respectfully 
but  firmly  say  'No'  to  the  mechanist's  'Yes.' 

"All  scientific  vitalists.  are  perfectly  clear  that  Mving  implies 
a  series  of  chemical  and  physical  operations,  which  it  is  most 
profitable  to  study.  Every  one  admits  that  chemical  and 
physical  laws  apply  in  organisms,  and  that  some  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  physiology  have  been  made  by  the  rigorous  applica- 
tion of  methods  of  physical  and  chemical  analysis  to  the  activity 
of  organisms.  Especially  in  regard  to  problems  like  those  of 
medical  treatment,  or  of  dieting,  or  of  hygienic  exercise,  do  the 
results  of  the  physico-chemical  analysis  of  organisms  prove 
of  incalculable  importance,  and  it  also  helps  us  to  intellectual 
elearnesss  to  be  able  to  bring  changes  that  occur  in  living  bodies 
into  line  with  changes  that  occur  in  not-living  bodies.  Yet 
there  are  physiologists  of  recognized  competence  who  assure  us 
that  no  complete  physico-chemical  interpretation  has  yet  been 
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given  of  any  simple  \ital  function,  still  less  of  the  coordinatioa 
and  control  of  them  all  in  a  unified  behavior.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  relatively  simple  vital  functions,  such  as  the  filtoring 
of  the  blood  in  the  kidneys,  or  the  passage  of  digested  food  from 
the  alimentarj^  canal  into  the  circulation,  or  the  interchange  of 
gases  in  the  lungs,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  complex  function  like 
nervous  coordination?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  minting  and 
coining  of  the  chick  out  of  the  egg,  apparent  simplicity  giving 
rise  to  obvious  complexity?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  mysterious 
packing  and  unpacking  of  that  racial  treasure-box  which  we 
call  inlicrilance?  And  if  we  can  not  give  a  satisfactory  physico- 
chemieal  interpretation  of  an  isolated  vital  function,  how  mncli 
less  of  the  tactics  and  the  strategy  of  animal  behavior?" 

For  chemical,  physical,  and  medical  purposes  merely.  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  acknowledges  that  the  mechanistic  hypothesis 
is  a  powerful  organon  to  work  with,  but  he  insists  that  it  does 
not  give  answers  to  distinctivelj'  biological  questions.  It  is 
possible,  for  instance,  to  give  a  complete  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  return  of  a  boomerang  to  the  hand  that  threw  it, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  give  such  an  interpretation  of  the  return 
of  the  swallow  from  the  south  to  the  homestead  where  it  was 
born.     lie  goes  on: 

"To  know  of  all  the  contractions  of  muscle  and  thrills  of  nerve, 
of  all  the  oxidations  and  fermentations,  of  all  the  explosions  and 

disintegrations  that  have  gone 


on  in  the  swallow  from  the 
time  it  left  this  country  in 
1911  till  it  returned  to  its 
birthplace  in  1912,  would  not 
help  us  to  understand  the 
mystorj'  of  migration.  That 
requires  another  order  of 
interpretation — distinctly-  bio- 
logical. 

"We  do  not  ourselves  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  by  any 
Procrustean  violence  to  get 
the  facts  of  life  to  fit  the  con- 
ceptual frames  which  work  so 
well  in  the  so-called  inanimate 
world.  Nor  can  we  even  im- 
agine how  it  could  ever  be 
possible  to  give  a  mechanical 
interpretation  of  the  mysteri- 
ous 'unity  of  the  organism' — 
the  espril  de  corps  which  makes 
harmonized  experience  possi- 
ble. Life  is  a  kind  of  activity 
bound  up  with  proteid  and 
other  complex  substances,  a 
kind  of  activity  which  allows 
of  an  increasing  freedom  in  the 
expression  of  mind.  But  we 
do  not  understand  the  state 
of  mind  which  expects  some 
mechanical  interpretation  of 
what  it  is  in  the  protoplasm 
that  makes  thinking,  for  instance,  possible. 

"Yet  what  are  we- to  say  to  the  ever-recurrent  question  of 
the  naive  inquirer:  'Is  there  anj-thing  more  than  matter  and 
energy  in  a  simple  organism  like  an  ameba  which  has  not  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  behavior?'  We  must  answer  firmly  that 
the  (luestion  is  not  rightly  put.  'Anything  more  than  matter 
and  cnergj'?'  But  we  do  not  know  what  matter  in  reality'  is, 
nor  what  all  its  energies  may  be.  For  certain  purposes  and  in 
certain  fields  of  observation,  chemists  and  physicists  have 
devised  concepts  and  formulas  which  work  well — so  well  that 
we  stake  our  lives  and  fortunes  every  day  upon  their  accuracj\ 
But  to  say  that  these  concepts  and  formulas  exhaust  the  reality 
which  we  call  'Matter  and  Energy'  is  an  imv.arran table  and 
gratuitous  assumption.  What  we  know  is,  that  when  living 
organisms  began  to  be,  a  new  aspect  of  reality  emerged,  we 
know  not  how — an  aspect  Avhich  was  previously  unperceptible. 
...  As  we  recognize  this  more  clearly  we  see  that  there  may  have 
been  a  continuity  in  evolution  which  was  not  inconsistent  with 
real  progress,  and  we  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  of  things  wath  increased  respect,  as  we  see  in  it 
an  expression  of  an  elusive  reality  which  contains  the  promise 
and  potency  of  our  greatest  common  measure." 


/..    CARICATCRE    PHOTO. 

Effect  of  the  vertical  slit. 


A  CARICATURISTS  CAMERA 

THE  CARICATURIST  often  produces  his  effects,  not 
by  emphasizing  any  one  feature  of  his  subject,  but  by 
distorting  the  whole,  so  that  it  appears  like  the  reflec- 
tions that  may  be  seen  in  the  cylindrical  mirrors  once  fash- 
ionable. Such  distortion  is  obtainable  by  purely  optif-al 
means.     A  simple  camera  capable  of  effecting  it  without  tho 
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use  of  lenses  or  mirrors  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Decem- 
ber 19)  by  Dr.  A.  Gradenwitz.  The  device  of  which  he  tells 
us  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  the  modification  of  designs 
or  of  architectural  plans,  or  simply  as  an  optical  toy.  Says  Dr. 
Gradenwitz: 

"Pinhole  cameras,  where  tho  lens  is  replaced  by  a  simple 
aperture,  generally  circular,  are  well  k-nown.  Despite  their 
remarkable  simplicity  and  incomparable  cheapness  they  are 
not  in  great  favor,  because  of  the  slight  luminous  intensity  of 
the  orifice.  Nevertheless,  this  curious  device  is  emploj-ed, 
from  time  to  time,  for  artistic  views  of  landscapes,  where  its 
inconveniences  are  Uttle  felt,  while  its  advantages,  such  as  depth 
of  tints  and  absence  of  reflections  and  deformations,  may  be 
utilized  to  the  full. 

"IMr.  Wolfgang  Otto,  of  Kiel,  has  been  trying  to  generalize 
in  a  very  curious  way  the  principle  of  this  photographic  appar- 


lUustratioiis  from  "  The  Technical  World  Magazine."  Chicago. 

PHOTO  TAKEN  WITHOUT  LENS — THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  HORIZONTAL  SLIT. 


atus,  by  replacing  the  circular  orifice  by  slits,  either  rectilinear 
or  not. 

."Figure  1  represents  schematically  the  arrangement  of  the 
new  device  and  the  path  of  the  rays.  The  front  wall  contains, 
instead  of  a  pinhole,  a  horizontal  sht,  and  at  a  certain  distance 
behind  it  is  another  opaque  screen  in  which  is  also  a  sht  but  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  former.     In  most  cases  one  of  these 
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il.  the  oflH<r    horizontal,  hut  other   coiubiuatiou.s 

.....  K icstinir  H'sults. 

•"Thi-  op«-ninK  of  tho  'pinhole'  appamtus  is  thus,  as  may  b«j 

■  I  into  two  .<llis,  whose  width,  for  siinpHcity's  sakf, 

i-t.     Thf  inuitr  thi'Sf  two  an«  to  t-aoh  otiicr,  tiut 

moro  the  iinaife  resemiiK-s  the  pLiihoh'  photojjraph.     When  this 

<ii8tano»»  'iisapin-ars,  wt-   l^ive,   of   t-ourso,   a   single   rectiUiKular 

upfiiint;. 

"In  tlu-  arrangenunt  n>j)n'st'nt<(l  in  Fif^nre  1,  all  the  vj-rtical 
lines  of  the  ol>je<'t  D  are  reprodiieed  on  the  same  scale  as  if  an 
object  lens  were  in  plaee  of  the  horizontal  slit  pq;  on  the  other 
haiul,  till-  dimensions  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  ima^e  are 
tlttermined  by  the  distance  lietween  the  vertical  slit  rs  and 
the  plate  A 

"This  device,  far  from  being  simply  a  scientifip  curiosity,  may 
serve  practical  uses.  Archite<'ts,  for  instance,  may  employ  it  to 
niodif\'  their  desifjns  rapidly,  caricaturists  to  produce  comical 
defects  of  deformation,  decorative  designers  to  vary  infinitely 
the  patt«'rns  of  cloth  or  carpets  and  to  modify  the  ditTerent  forms 
of  t.  pograi)hic  characters.  In  many  ca.ses,  the  form  of  slits  to 
produce  a  gi\'en  deformation  may  be  found  by  calculation." — 
Trail  slat  ion  made  fur  The   Literary   Digest. 


PROBING  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ENERGY 

THE  STRIKING  THEORY  of  Professor  Planck  of  Ber- 
lin that  the  flow  of  energy  is  not  continuous,  so  that  the 
universe  moves,  not  smoothly,  but  in  verj'  minute  jerks, 
"has  already  been  notic»ed  in  these  columns.  According  to  this 
■\iew  energy  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  separate  parts,  just 
as  matter  is  made  up  of  a.oms.  Apparently  this  idea  has  fas- 
cinated many  modern  physicists,  for  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  now 
printed  in  Science  (New  York,  January  24),  Prof.  R.  A.  MiUikan, 
•of  Chicago  University,  enmnerates  no  less  than  five  different 
types  of  theory  of  this  sort,  ranging  all  the  way  from  Planck's, 
which  involves  merely  the  emission  of  energy  from  a  source  in 
definite  units,  to  Einstein's,  which  adds  to  this  the  theory  of  the 
discontinuous  distribution  of  radiant  energy  in  space,  first  pro- 
posed by  P*rof.  J.  J.  Thomson  as  long  ago  as  1903.  In  fact, 
there  seem  to  be  two  groups  of  theorists,  one  working  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  and  the  other  from  that  of  space,  while  Ein  • 
s.tein"s  theory  involves  both.  The  time-theories,  of  which 
Planck's  is  the  type,  go  back  to  a  group  of  experimental  results, 
ihus  stated  by  Professor  Millikan: 

"Neither  atoms  nor  electrons  appear  to  be  able  to  absorb  any 
'energy  until  it  comes  to  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  intensity, 
and  this  degree  varies  with  different  substances.  We  see  this  in 
the  realm  of  low-intensity  heat-waves  where,  in  the  measure- 
ment oi"  atomic  heats,  different  kinds  of  atoms  seem  to  take  on 
their  normal  energy  load  at  different  stages,  as  temperature 
rises,  the  lighter  atoms  taking  it  on  in  this  case  last;  we  see  it  in 
the  realm  of  high-intensity  heat-waves,  such  as  are  dealt  with  in 
finding  black-body  radiation  curves;  we  see  it  in  the  realm  of 
photo-chemical  or  photo-olectric  radiations,  where  different 
substances  begin  to  enlit  electrons  at  different  frequencies  of  the 
incident  light ;  and  finally  we  see  it  in  the  realm  of  .r-rays,  where 
different  substances  are  excited  to  emit  characteristic  x-radia-^ 
•tions  at  different  hardnesses,  the  heavj^  atoms  in  this  case  re- 
isponding  last,  instead  of  first.' 

All  these  facts  can  be  explained  if  we  believe  that  light  and 
radiant  heat  are  given  off  and  taken  in  discontinuously.  A 
second  important  group  of  facts,  on  which  those  rely  who  have 
formulated  space-theories  of  discontinuity  is  thus-  summarized: 

"In  all  types  of  experiments  in  which  the  absorption  of  energy 
results  in  the  emission  of  electrons  there  is  apparently  a  com- 
plete, or  nearly  complete,  intereonvertibility  of  energy  be- 
tween an  electron  and  a  so-called  ether  ray,  whether  it  be  an 
jc-ray  or  a  light  raj." 

Professor  Millikan,  after  noting  that  the  last  theory  described, 
that  of  Einstein,  best  satisfies  both  these  groups  of  facts,  be- 
cause it  postulates  energy  that  is  discontinuous  both  in  time  and 
ju  space,  goes  on  to  say: 


'  Tlu'  fa<:ts  which  have  been  here  prest-nted  ar^  obviously 
most  compU'tely  int«rpreted  in  lerius  of  such  a  tln-ory,  how- 
♦•ver  radi<!al  it  may  be.  Why  not  adopt  it?  Simply  iM^cause 
no  one  has  thus  far  seen  any  way  of  ret^nciling  such  a  theory 
with  the  facts  of  diffraction  and  interference  so  completely 
in  harmony  in  every  particular  with  the  old  theory  of  ether 
waves 

"If  we  an*  going  to  leave  either  of  these  two  main  groups 
of  facts  out  of  account  I  think  almost  any  (experimentalist  would 
any  that  the  first  group  .  .  .  can  most  easily  be  spared;  for  if 
we  could  have  radiant  energy  localized  in  space  we  might  pos- 
sibly account  for  all  the  experimental  facts  without  having  it 
emitted  by  a  given  source  in  exiict  multiples  of  som<'thing,  but 
spreading  ether  pulses  which  contain  energy  in  multiples  of 
something  are  certainlj'  wholly  inadequate.  They  go  but  a 
short  way  toward  accountiiij,-  for  the  present  oxperiuKintal 
situation.  In  conclusion,  then,  we  have  at  pn-sent  no  quan- 
tum theory  which  has  thus  far  been  shown  to  be  self-consistent 
or  consistent  with  even  the  most  important  of  the  facts  at  hand, 
and  yet  it  looks  as  tho  one  had  to  come,  and  when  it  comes  I 
can  scarcely  believe  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  milder  forms.  That 
we  shall  ever  return  to  a  corpuscular  theory  of  radiation  I  hold 
to  be  quite  unthinkable.  .  .  .  But  1  see  no  a  priori  reason  for 
denying  the  possibility  of  assigning  such  a  structure  to  the  ether 
as  will  permit  of  a  localization  of  radiant  energy  in  space,  or  of 
its  emission  in  exact  multiples  of  something,  if  necessary,  with- 
out \'iolating  the  laws  of  interference.  That  no  one  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  do  this  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  demonstration 
that  it  can  not  be  done.  Fifty  years  ago  we  knew  that  such  a 
thing  as  an  atom  existed,  but  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
its  structure,  and  it  was  customary  to  assume  that  it  had  none. 
To-day  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  structure  of  the  atom, 
but  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  it  has  been  assumed  by 
that  thing  which  we  call  the  ether.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic  energy,  but  we 
know  nothing  whatever  about  its  structure  and  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  assume  that  it  has  none.  .  .  .  We  seem  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  learning  something  more  about  the  properties  of  this 
vehicle,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  than  we  have  known  here- 
tofore. Certainly  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  physics 
offered  such  tasks  to  its  followers  as  now,  nor  ever  a  time  when 
it  needed  more  and  better  brains  applied  to  these  tasks.  It 
may  be  that  .'Thou  art  come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this.'." 


WHEELS   WITHIN    WHEELS  IN   MATTER 

IT  USED  TO  BE  THOUGHT  that  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  was  the  last  refinement  in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
facts  of  nature.  That  the  steady  pressure  of  an  expanding 
gas  is  in  reaUtj^  only  the  summation  of  millions  of  impacts  of  the 
tiny  molecules  of  which  the  gas  is  made  up — flying  about  in  all 
directions — this  could  at  first  scarcely  be  credited,  and  was 
accepted  only  by  weight  of  proof.  Now,  however,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bragg  of  Leeds  University,  England,  in  a 
leading  article  contributed  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
December  21),  we  must  believe  that  on  this  system  of  fljdng 
molecules  is  superposed  a  more  minute  system,  whose  infinites- 
imally  smaller  particles  penetrate,  in  all  du'ections,  at  high 
speed,  the  very  atoms  of  matter.  These  facts  are  forced  upon  us 
by  what  is  now  known  of  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity. 
There  is  much  in  common  between  these  two  systems.  In  the 
first  place,  they  both  consist  of  very  tiny  particles  moving  about 
at  high  speed,  describing  straight  paths  ended  by  collisions. 
The  radio-active  particles  and  their  motions  are  quite  as  univer- 
sal as  those  of  gases.    Says  Professor  Bragg: 

"In  a  room,  and  during  every  second,  several  thousands  of 
alpha  and  beta  particles  arise,  effect  their  journey  thi-ough  all 
the  atoms  that  they  meet,  and  then  disappear  as  such,  the  alpha 
particles,  for  example,  becoming  atoms  of  helium.  Among 
these,  some  traverse,  in  air,  something  more  than  13^  inches; 
others  a  little  less  than  2  inches;  some  as  much  as  3  inches. 
Their  speed  is  so  great  that  the  whole  life  of  each  alpha  particle, 
considered  as  such,  lasts  only  about  one  ten-thousandth  of  a 
second.  Their  paths  are  marked  by  the  ionization  of  the  air 
through  which  they  have  passed  and  by  the  heat  into  which 
their  energy  of  motion  is  converted 
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"A   moro   niinuto   romparison   of   Iho   two   kinds   of   motion 
reveals  differeiices  quite  as  interestinjf  as  their  resoniblanees. 
The  movements  witli  wliieli  th(>  kinetic  tlieory  of  jijases  eoiiccriis 
itself  are  those  of  the  gaseous  moleeules;    ))Ut  in  radio-activity 
the  things  that  move  are  quite  different.     Sometimes  they  are 
electrons,   called    'Ix-ta   rays'   when    their   speed    is    high,    and 
'cathode  raj's  '  when  it  is  lower,  or  they  are  '  gannna  rays,' or 
'x-rays,'    which   are  entirely  new  things  for  us;    or   they  are 
'alpha    particles,'   atoms    of    helium,   the    same   as    those  we 
have   formerly   known,    hut    having    excessive   velocities     that 
have    endowed    them    Avilli    new    projM'rlies.       In    g(>neral,    the 
radiant  particles  move  luindreds  of  thousands  of  times  faster 
than  the  molecules  of  gases,  and  it  is  prol)ably  ])ecause  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  their  extreme  tenuity,  that  they  arc  al)l('  to  pene- 
trate   nuitter.   .  .  .  The    new    theory    [thus]    furnisiies    us    the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  internal  structure  of  atoms.     Never 
before    have    we    l)een 
able    to    get    any  tiling 
through  an  atom;    our 
spies    were    always    ar- 
rested and  sent  back  to 
the   frontier.      Now  we 
may    at    pleasure    cast 
through    any   atom   an 
alpha  particle,   that    is. 
an  atom  of   h(>liuni,    or 
a  beta  particle,  that  is 
to  say,  an  electron,  or  a 
gamma-  or    2-ra\-.   and 
observe  what  efl'ect  this 
journey    has    produced 
on  the  particle   after  it 
gets  through  the  atom. 
Then,  from  the  modifi- 
cation that  it  would  aj)- 
pear    to     have    under- 
gone, we  ma;,   Jndea^  or 
to  infer  what    t  met  in 
the  inside." 


/<; 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FUTURE:  IN  A  COMPULSORY  VEGETARIAN  AGl- 

A  raid  on  a  meat-eating  den.  — London  Sphere. 


In  fact,  the  writer 
says,  we  now  ha\e  what 
amounts  to  a  kinetic 
theory  within  a  kinetic 
theory  —  two  motion- 
theories  of  matter  involving  two  widely  separated  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, the  ne*vlj'  disco\ered  high-speed  system  being  vastly  more 
subtle  than  the  older  and  grosser  system  of  moleeules  which  we 
used  to  think  so  inconceivably  minute;  and  quite  independent 
of  it.  The  first  hint  at  this  state  of  things  we  owe  to  Sir  William 
Crookes,  in  his  discovery  of  what  he  called  the  "fourth  state 
of  matter."  some  forty  years  ago.  Professor  Bragg  thinks  that 
this  phrase  is  still  applicable.  This  "fourth  state"  is  extra- 
chemical;  the  movements  of  its  particles  are  influenced  in  no 
way  by  the  combinations  of  the  atoms  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  This  looks  as  if  chemical  action  had  to  do  only  with 
atomic  exteriors  and  not  with  the  depths  into  which  only  the 
new  "radiant"  particles  can  penetrate.  Possibly  the  most 
important  part  of  Professor  Bragg's  paper  is  his  theory  of  the 
z-ray,  which  he  believes  to  be  corpuscidar.  The  cathode  ray 
which  generates  it  is  admittedly  a  stream  of  beta  particles; 
Professor  Bragg  believes  that  the  x-ray  is  the  same  stream  of 
particles  with  modified  energy  due  to  the  hea^aer  atoms  from 
which  they  have  rebounded.  Then  how  about  idtra-violet  light, 
which  has  many  of  the  properties  of  the  x-ray?  Is  it  also  cor- 
puscular? And  then  must  not  all  light  be  composed  of  streams 
of  particles  instead  of  ether-waves,  as  modern  physics  teaches? 
This  last  idea  would  seem  to  be  against  all  experimental  evidence. 
We  thus  have  a  chain  of  phenomena,  each  differing  little  from 
those  preceding  and  following  it,  of  which  those  at  one  end  are 
undoubtedly  corpuscular  and  those  at  the  other  as  certainly  due 
to  undulation.    While  awaiting  the  solution,  he  concludes, 

"Our  business  is  to  trj^  to  confirm  and  generalize  the  facts; 
and  we  must  be  content  to  put  together  some  few  fragments, 
since  we  can  not  yet  systematize  the  whole." 


THE  UNAPPRECIATED  POTATO 

TIIK  KlXtJ  OK  VKfJETABLP:S  is  the  potato,  we  are 
assured  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Tlir  .lourtinl  of  the  Amer- 
iran  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  January  11).  Most 
writers  and  sjjeakers,  when  rating  \egetables  by  their  food 
value,  had  given  this  tuber  a  somewhat  humble  rank.  But  it 
is  free,  this  writer  tells  us,  from  most  of  the  faults  common  to 
the  majority  of  vegetable  foods.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
animal  foods,  vegetables  are  apt  to  be  poorly  utilized  in  the 
human  alimentary  tract,  owing  often  to  their  woody  texture. 
Their  nutrients  are  packed  away  in  impervious  structures  and 
cellulo.se  walls,  or  envcsloped  in  branny  coverings  which  protect 

them  from  the  digest- 
ive juices.  Accordingly 
many  i)lant  products 
escape  through  the  ali- 
mentary tract  in  part 
unabsorl)ed  and  unutil- 
ized. Cooking,  of  course, 
imi)roves  their  digesti- 
bility. l)ut  even  so,  most 
vegetable  foods  are  low 
in  their  protein  content. 
Attempts  to  provide  ex- 
clusive vegetable  dieta- 
i-ies  have  usually  failed 
because  of  the  impossi- 
Ijility  of  inducing  per- 
sons to  consume,  or  at 
any  rate,  to  digest,  the 
bulky  portions  of  such 
rations  from  plant 
sources  as  were  assumed 
to  be  necessary.  Now, 
however,  it  is  recognized 
that  not  so  much  pro- 
tein is  required  as  was  once  supposed;  and  the  percentage  con- 
tained in  potatoes  seems  to  be  adequate.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  woody  fiber  or  tough  internal  skin  in  the  tubers, 
and  they  are  altogether  fit  for  food.     Says  the  medical  writer: 

"Hindhede  observed  a  subject  who,  for  more  than  a  month, 
subsisted  on  potatoes  and  fats  of  various  description  without 
other  additions  to  the  dietary.  .  .  .  During  this  experimental 
period  the  subject  consumed  about  5  pounds  of  potato  per  day 
along  with  120  grams  of  butter  or  'margarin.'  The  utilization 
was  excellent;  the  calorific  needs  were  apparently  supplied;  the 
bodj^  weight  remained  unchanged;  and  at  the  end  of  the  five 
weeks  nitrogen  equilibrium  was  established.  Trials  on  other 
subjects  have  likewise  indicated  the  satisfactory  utilization  of 
the  foodstuffs  of  the  potato.  In  every  case  stress  was  placed  on 
the  need  of  adequate'mastication ;  and  the  overloading  of  the 
digestive  tract  at  any  one  time  was  carefully  avoided. 

"It  wjll  surprize  many  who  have  been  inclined  by  tradition 
or  otherwise  to  minimize  the  nutrient  possibilities  of  the  potato 
in  any  direction  except  as  a  convenient  source  of  starch,  to  learn 
of  these  newer  findings.  It  is  commonly  overlooked  that  the 
potato,  in  contrast  with  some  of  the  legumes  and  cereals,  is  not 
unduly  rich  in  cellulose  in  a  form  which  interferes  with  the  satis- 
factory digestive  attack  of  other  foodstuffs.  The  most  striking 
feature,  however,  is  the  apparent  adequacy  of  the  nitrogenous 
components  of  the  potato  to  supply  a  liberal  fraction  of  the  re- 
quisite protein,  in  trials  not  only  of  brief  duration,  but  also  over 
periods  of  sufficient  length  to  give  some  assurance  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  attempt  to  allot  to  the  potato  a  worthy  role  in  the 
dietarj'  of  to-day  is  a  justifiable  step  in  the  direction  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  living." 

Possibly  this  discovery  of  the  ideal  vegetable  food  may  hasten 
the  day  of  vegetarian  supremacy,  so  ardently  desired  by  many 
excellent  persons.  Arthur  Watts'  humorous  foretaste  of  what 
maj-  then  happen  is  presented  above  from  the  London  Sphere. 
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LOOKING  SCHOOL  FACTS   IN  THE  FACE 


NEW  YORK  has  taken  tlie  ••ourutfo  to  look  its  oduca- 
tiouul  faults  s(iiiartJy  ia  thi*  fare,  and  to  look  with  c-yes 
othtT  than  its  own.  It  has  just  bi-gun  to  Karn  what  an 
txpert  conuuittee,  headed  by  Professor  Paul  C.  Hanus,  of  Har- 
Aard,  thinks  of  its  entire  system  after  an  investigation,  covering 
two  years,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000.  Their  iindings  may 
also  be  of  value  to  other  cities 
where  imperfections  exist,  and 
New  York's  expenditure  prove  a 
national  benefit.  Professor  Hanus 
is  described  as  "probablj'  the 
leading  authority  in  the  country 
on  the  art  of  teaching  and  on  the 
practise  of  the  schools."  He  and 
his  associates  are  mostlj'  all  non- 
residents of  the  citj',  which  is, 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  a  "distinct  adv^antage." 
The  upshot  of  their  considera- 
tion, in  the  fewest  words,  is,  as 
The  Mail  puts  it,  that — 

*'  Om"  school  system  does  not 
appear  at  all  avcU  when  seen 
through  these  gentlemen's  eyes. 
The  character  of  the  superin- 
tendence and  control,  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  courses  of  study,  the 
provision  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  other  features  of  the 
system,  all  come  in  for  severe 
criticism,  and  the  fact  is  made 
plain  that  our  whole  school- 
system  needs  reorganization  and 
reform." 

Such  things  had  not  been  un- 
apparent  to  qualified  students 
before  the  committee  took  up 
the  matter.  The  trouble  wth 
New  York  is,  charges  The  Mail, 
that  when  "the  schools  are  not 
the  playthings  of  politics,   thej^ 

are  the  object  of  indifference."  Officials  are  charged  with 
shortcomings.  "The  commissioners  of  education,"  says  The 
Mail,  "spend  most  of  their  time  in  debating  the  by-laws  and 
assume  a  more  or  less-  irresponsible  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  education  itself."  The  committee's  conclusions  face 
the  year's  general  defiance  of  traditional  iU-luck  in  numbering 
thirteen: 

1.  Abolish  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  Reorganize  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

3.  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

4.  ReA^ise  and  make  flexible  both  high-school  and  elementary 
courses  of  study. 

5.  Reorganize  the  general  system  of  superAdsion. 

6.  OutUne  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

7.  Reorganize  the  compulsory-attendance  force. 

8.  Aim  to  prevent  truancj'  and  not  to  penalize  it. 

9.  Establish  more  intermediate  schools. 

10.  Study  out  a  basis  for  maximum  promotions. 

11.  Abolish  part-time  classes. 

12.  Make  industrial  and  commercial  education  practical. 

13.  Conduct  within  the  system  educational  experiments  and 
investigations. 

So  many  points  of  criticism  indicate,  says  Professor  Hanus, 


the  need  of  "thorough  reorganization  in  respect  to  its  admin- 
istration by  the  Board  of  Education  and  tlie  supervisory  staff 
and  in  respect  to  tlie  general  system  of  supervision."  Bureau 
cratic  control  should  be  replaced  by  "helpful  cooperation  under 
leadership."  The  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  declared,  was 
constructive  throughout.  As  reported  in  the  press,  the  com- 
mittee sav: 


PROF.  PAUL  C.  HANUS. 

"Probably  the  leading  aiitbority  in  this  country  on  the  art  of 
teaching  and  on  the  practise  of  the  schools,"  who  has  shown 
the  need  of  wholesale  revision  of  the  New  York  school  system. 


"The  method  of  the  inquiry 
lias  been  statistical,  inspectorial 
(personal  inspection  by  members 
i)f  the  staff  J,  comparative  (oom- 
jjarisons  of  New  York  City's 
schools  and  school-system  with 
those  of  other  cities;,  and  experi- 
mental so  far  as  reliable  experi- 
mental or  scientific  methods  are 
a\-ailable  in  education  and  could 
be  employed,  and  we  have  made 
much  use  of  conferences  with 
officials  and  members  of  the 
teaching  and  supervisory  staff. 

"There  are  as  yet  no  univer- 
sallj^  accepted  standards  whereby 
the  adequacy  of  educational  aims 
and  practises  can  be  judged. 

"It  is  possible,  however,  by 
studying  the  practise  of  progres- 
sive school-systems  throughout 
the  country  to  formulate  the  aims 
that  determine  their  activities. 
Such  formulations  by  different 
individuals  will  naturally  differ 
in  details;  but  if  carefully  made 
thej'  will  agree  in  most  essential 
features,  because  they  Avill  rep- 
resent what  the  American  people 
want  their  schools  to  do.  I  have 
attempted  such  a  formulation  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  It  has 
been  accepted  in  most  particulars 
by  mj'  associates,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  universally  accepted 
standard  of  what  instruction  in 
public  school  -  systems  should 
offer,  it  has  been  used,  together 
Avith  the  conclusions  reached  by 
my  associates  in  their  study  of  de- 
tails, to  estimate  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  New  York  City's  educational  offering  so  far  as 
that  offering  Avas  studied  by  us." 

Schools  must  be  constituted,  the  report  declares,  so  as  to 
provide  adequately: 

"a.  The  means  of  appropriate  and,  so  far  as  possible,  com- 
plete general  development  (self-discovery  and  self-realization 
and  preparation  for  general  social  serAiee  for  eA'ery  pupil);   and, 

"6.  Various  kinds  of  A'ocational  training  adapted  to  the 
needs,  tastes,  and  future  callings  of  all  pupils  who  pass  at  once 
from  school  to  their  life  work;  and  for  those  Avho  vn.sh.  to  im- 
proA^e  themselves  after  they  have  gone  to  work  (preparation  for 
specific  social  serAdce,  i.e.,  for  usefulness). 

' '  They  must  therefore  proAdde : 

"1.  The  elements  of  general  culture,  comprizing — 

"  (a)  A  satisfactory  command  of  the  school  arts — the  three  r's. 

"  (6)  An  insight  into,  appreciation  of,  and  power  to  deal  with 
(1)  the  recorded  ideals  and  experience  of  the  race;  and  (2)  all 
worthy  interests  of  contemporary  life,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered interesting,  intelligible,  and  accessible  to  children  and 
youth  of  school  age;  that  is  to  say,  the  school  program  (program 
of  studies)  must  cover: 

"(a)  The  school  arts — reading,  wo-iting,  arithmetic. 
.    "(6)  Language  and  literature  (modern  and  ancient). 

"(c)  History,  government,  and  economics. 
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"(fZ)  Art  (pictorial  untl  plastic  art,  constructivu  art,  and 
music). 

"  (e)  Mathematics. 

"  (/)  Natural  science. 

"(g)  Manual  arts  and  domestic  arts. 

"(h)  Physical  education,  including  physical  training  and 
athletics. 

"  (i)  Vocational  guidance  in — 

"I.   ICindergartens. 

"II.  Elementary  schools,  -vvith  differentiated  upper  grades, 
and  well  articulated  with  the 

"III.  High  schools,  having  as  Avide  a  range  of  electives  (ad- 
ministered und(>r  Avise  guidance)  as  possible. 

"2.  Vocational  training  (training  for  sp(>cifie  .social  service) 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  elementary  school  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial schools,  whether  called  secondary  schools  or  not,  in — 

"(a)  Day  vocational  schools  for  normal  pupils  over  14  years 
of  age,  Avhether  they  have  completed  an  eight  years'  elementary 
school  course  or  not,  and  who  Avill  not  go  to  a  high  school. 

"(6)  Day  cooperative  and  continuation  schools  (vocational) 
for  pupils  14  to  18  years  of  age  Avho  can  not  afford  or  will  not 
take  the  time  to  attend  a  day  vocational  school. 

"(c)  Evening  continuation  schools,  vocational  and  nonvoca- 
tional,  for  pupils  over  18  years  of  age  avIio  arc  at  work  during 
the  daytime. 

"  (d)  Vocational  high  schools — vocational  schools  of  secondary 
grade. 

"(1)  High  schools  of  commerce. 

"(2)  High  schools  of  practical  arts  (technical  high  schools). 

"(3)  Agricultural  high  schools. 

"Or  well-organized  separate  departments  of  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
for  vocational  instruction  in  general  high  schools. 

"But  the  American  people  are  not  satisfied  with  schools  for 
normal  children  onljf.  They  acknowledge  their  obligation  to 
do  all  that  can  be  done  for  exceptional  children  as  well;  hence 
they  provide  also  schools  or  classes  for 

"a.  Cripples. 

"6.  Anemic  and  tubercular  children. 

"c.  Incorrigibles  and  truants. 

"d.  BUnd  children. 

"e.  Deaf  children. 

"/.  Mentally  defective  children. 

"New  York  City  meets  the  foregoing  standard  of  educational 
opportunity  only  partially,  and  in  some  respects  hardly  at  all.'! 

However  unpleasant  the  facts  brought  to  light,  the  general 
comment  is  one  of  welcome  to  the  truth.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une obserA^es: 

"We  know  that  realizing  the  ideal  of  education  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  Avorld.  But  that  should  not  deter  us  from 
finding  hoAv  far  short  Ave  are  of  reaUzing  it  in  our  Ncav  York  pub- 
lic schools  and  of  striving  to  come  nearer  to  it.  Tiiat  is  Avhat  the 
reports  of  Professor  Hanus  and  his  associates  should  help  us  do. 
They  are  among  the  leading  educational  specialists  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  iuA'estigation  of  the  schools  of  the  country's  great- 
est city  is  a  monumental  work.  " 

Mr.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  NeAV  York,  admits  to  a  Herald  intcrA-icwer  the  need 
of  applj'ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Hanus  report,  saying: 

"The  Board  of  Education  has  been  running  along  in  a  rut. 
No  serious  difficulties  have  been  experienced,  but  there  has  been 
no  examination  of  conscience,  Avhich  is  just  as  good  for  a  cor- 
poration as  it  is  for  the  individual.  We  are  going  to  give  A'ery 
serious  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  Professor  Hanus 
and  his  associates.  It  is  reallj'  an  expression  of  opinions  of 
experts  and  is  very  exceptional  in  point  of  scope.  They  have 
done  their  best  to  give  us  their  honest  judgment  and  it  Avill  be 
of  great  Aalue  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

"The  reorganization  or  readjustment  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners would  be  an  intelligent  step,  and  at  the  same  time  it  AviU 
giA^e  opportunities  for  greater  discretion  in  the  management  of 
the  schools.  We  must  get  away  from  too  much  routine  and  the 
idea  of  red-tape  methods. 

"I  am  in  thorough  sj-mpathy  Avith  the  teachers,  but  I  do  not 
belieA-e  that  the  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  rule  the  system. 

"With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  yvc  have  got 
to  haA-e  a  supervising  force.  One  man  can  not  do  this  Avork  alone. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  haAe  a  board  of  coordinate  indiA^iduals  under 
one  head  is  a  pretty  big  question." 


THREATENING   "PUNCH" 

TilK  MAX  who  is  spoken  of  as  ihe  publishing  octopus 
of  England  has  found  one  paper  that  he  can  not  buy. 
Punch,  it  is  said,  has  withstood  Lord  Northclifife's  over- 
tures to  marshal  it  in  line  with  the  London  Times,  The  Daily 
Mail,  and  a  score  or  more  of  journals  and  magazines  issued  by 
the  comi)any  founded  by  this  enteri)rising  entrepreneur.  Lord 
XorthelifTe,  Avho  may  bo  better  remembered  here  as  Mr.  Harms- 
Avorth,  had  the  benevolent  intention  of  making  Punch  humor- 
ous. Since,  however,  PuncJi  declines  to  be  bought  and  re- 
formed. Lord  Northcliffe  has  announced  his  intention  of  start- 
ing a  rival  comic  paper.  His  determination  seems  to  issue  from 
a  rather  prettj'  quarrel,  so  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  informs  us,  for  Punch  "in  one  of  its  brilliant  flashes  of 
mordant  humor,"  referred  to  The  Daily  Mail's  military  contribu- 
tor, "Linesman,"  as  " Peimy-a- Linesman."  A  few  days  later 
"Linesman,"  in  The  Daily  Mail,  mentioned  incidentally  that 
"there  was  a  time  when  Punch  was  written  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen,  but  that  now  that  it  Avas  Avritten  by  men  of  letters 
Ave  must  naturally  look  for  a  change  in  it,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  be- 
lieved more  than  likely  that  this  contretemps  inspired  an  arti- 
cle a  few  days  later  in  The  Daily  Mail  on  "The  Decay  of  Humor," 
signed  by  one  of  their  occasional  contributors,  "An  EngUshman." 
He  rehearses  the  facts  that  go  to  substantiate  England's  claim 
to  be  "the  home  of  humor,"  calls  the  roll  of  Britain's  brilhant 
masters  of  the  art,  from  Chaucer  down  through  Shakespeare  to 
Dickens,  and,  such  being  England's  inheritance,  asks  "Avhat 
haA'e  we  done  Avith  it?"  And  the  answer  is:  "Treated  it  as  Ave 
haA'e  treated  our  other  inheritances.  Whatever  seems  of  Avorth 
or  value  to  us  we  trample  under  foot  or  turn  into  a  superstition.'' 
More  than  that: 

"We  despise  the  hard-won  supremacy  of  our  Empire;  Ave  take 
a  foolish  joy  in  destroying  the  Chiu:eh,  Avhich  has  been  more 
than  a  thousand  years  a-makdng;  and  the  humor  Avhich 
we  derive  from  Chaucer  in  a  direct  line  aac  think  Ave  may 
crystallize  in  our  only  comic  paper.  Punch  is  ours  and  Avhy 
should  Ave  ask  more?  With  that  Aveekly  masterpiece  to  defend 
us,  are  Ave  not  proof  against  all  the  attacks  of  euAious  foreigners? 
'You  haA'e  no  Avit,'  says  the  Frenchman.  'You  can't  see  a 
joke,'  says  the  Yankee.  And  Ave  murmur,  'There  is  Punch  to 
confute  you';  and  once  some  Avere  foolish  enough  to  think  the 
answer  sufficient. 

"Punch,  then,  is  our  superstition  of  humor,  our  official  comio 
paper.  It  is  a  kind  of  trade-journal  of  furmy  men.  It  is  a  col- 
league, so  to  say,  of  the  Tailor  and  Cutler  or  the  Court  Circular. 
About  the  mahogany  table,  Avhich  I  am  told  is  made  of  deal, 
there  gather  together  all  the  brilliant  Avits  of  the  age.  Even 
Avhen  they  carve  their  names  upon  the  deal-mahogany  Avith  an 
liieratic  graA'ity  they  are  holding  their  sides  Avith  laughter. 
Their  Aveeklj'  banquets,  it  is  said,  are  marAcls  of  so  brilliant  an 
hilarity  that  the  heroes  who  assist  at  them  can  neither  eat  nor 
speak.  Much  of  this  Ave  must  take  on  faith,  for  the  cream  of 
the  humor  does  not  get  into  the  columns  of  the  paper.  But  ob- 
Adously  it  is  a  A^ery  serious  business,  the  editing  of  Punch,  and  it 
is  not  surprizing  that  its  centenary  Avas  celebrated,  not  in  an  out- 
burst of  merriment,  but  by  a  religious  serA-ice.  Poor  fellows, 
even  humorists  must  haA'e  a  hohdaj'  sometimes! 

"It  is  one  of  the  stock  jokes  of  Punch  that  a  fooUsh  busybody 
intercepted  the  genial  editor  AAith  the  objection  that  'Punch  is 
not  Avhat  it  AA-as.'  The  genial  editor  is  said  to  haAe  rephed,  "It 
never  Avas.'  Then  follows  a  prolonged  cachinnation.  And  the 
fact  is  that  the  genial  editor  spoke  no  more  than  the  literal  truth. 
Punch  neA"er  is  as  good  as  it  Avas.  Its  initial  eleA-ation  Avas  not 
great,  but  it  has  descended  from  it  with  unfaiUng  vigor.  There 
Avas  a  time  AA-hen  it  represented  now  and  again  the  solid,  central 
spirit  of  England.  The  humor  of  Leech,  which  A\as  good  humor, 
was  Enghsh  in  its  style  and  method.  At  times  Punch  has 
tempted  artists  Avithin  its  fold.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Charles 
Keene  cast  a  luster  upon  its  solemnity.  Now  and  again  men  of 
letters  haA^e  found  a  hostelry  for  their  productions  in  the  pages 
of  Punch.  But  these  are  interludes,  and  the  truth  remains  that 
Punch,  the  official  headquarters  of  our  humor,  is  what  it  always 
Avas,  'neA'er  as  good  as  it  AAas.'  " 
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A  REPUDIATED  ART 

/4\"  IXTKRESTIXC  IXQl'IRV  into  one  pliase  of  the 
/-\  psychology  of  tlit"  tiiu'  arts  might  answer  the  question 
•*■  -^  why  modern  taste  diNorces  decorative  adornment  from 
the  visiting-eard.  From  the  time  the  card  first  eanie  into  use 
until  tlu'  midilh'  of  the  nineteenth  oentiirv  il  rejoiced  in  as  many 
and  various  expressions  of  the  possessor's  personal  taste  as  the 
book-i)hite  of  to-day.  But  fashion  seems  now  to  demand  that 
this  useful  Utth'  piece  of  pasteimard  shall  go  unadorned.  The 
decorative  examples,  then,  become  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
collector,  and  a  famous  assemblage  of  them  has  bi-eii  brought 
together  by  the  Viennese,  Figdor,  whose  collection  is  classified 
according  to  its  cultural  Aalues,  and  is  carefully  studied  and 
descril)ed  by  Eugeu  (luglia.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Museum,  of 
Berlin,  also  has  many  fine  and  characteristic  examples  of  such 
cards,  and  it  is  from  these  collections  that  Felix  Poppenberg  has 
obtained  data  for  his  readable  article  on  this  subject  in  Ueber 
Land  uiid  Meer  (Stuttgart).  Here  he  recalls  a  little  of  their 
history : 

"Visiting-cards  were  first  used  in  Paris  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  first,  a  caller  who  found  no  one  at 
home  merely  \\Tote  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  playing-card.  .   .  . 

"The  specially  engraved  name-card  appeared  al)oiit  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  evinced  the  opulent  love  of 
decoration  of  the  times,  and  the  finest  artists  of  the  day.  the 
same  who  gave  their  services  to  the  craft  of  decorating  books, 
lent  their  hands  to  this — Moreau  le  jeunc  and  Cochin  Jils,  for 
example. 

"All  the  motifs  of  decoration  upon  which  so  many  changes 
were  later  played  appear  in  these  specimens — the  purely  orna- 
mental, the  mythologic  and  'antique,'  the  yenrt  picture,  the 
landscape,  and  the  pictorial  allegoric    play'  upon  the  vocation. 

"It  is  an  engjiging  task  to  pass  in  review,  in  all  their  changing 
forms  of  expression,  such  cards,  which  often  exhibit  in  a  tiny 
area  the  ripest  taste  in  arrangement. 

"Despite  their  high  artistic  level  many  of  them  remain  for 

us   mere  curiosities Our  art,  our  garments,  our  modes  of 

intercourse,  are  too  reser\'ed.  too  narrowly  restricted  to  the  un- 
obtrusive, for  us  to  allow  our  names  to  be  illustrated  allegorically. 


Our  cards  are  decorated  with  s(;ript  alone,  beautiruliy  engraved 
on  copperplate.  This  oldest  and  most  distinguished  form,  as 
elegant  as  illumination  by  wax  candles,  has  been  revived  within 
the  last  few  years.  But  this  mode  had  its  prototypes  in  tlie  past, 
tho  specimens  are  rarer  than  are  those  of  the  pictorial. 

"Choicely  l>eautiful,  for  instance,  is  th(>  nol)le  scrij)!,  like  that 
of  a  portrait  copperplate,  on  the  card  of  iIk;  Al)l)e  Metastasio, 
or  the  flowing  antiqua  on  the  card  of  the  Prince  Phili|)fxj  de 
Liechtenstein  (d.  1802),  encircled  by  the  light  and  airy  calli- 
graphic whorls  evolved  from  the  initials. 

"A  charming  variety  contents  itself  with  setting  the  name  in 
a  frame,  a  medallion,  or  cartouche,  surrounded  by  decorative 
worl<.  The  owner  commonly  wrote  his  own  name,  as  an  auto- 
gram,  within  this  engraved  vignette." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Pompeian 
wotif,  we  learn,  was  favored  in  elegant  Parisian  society.  Ara- 
besques, arrangements  of  fruit,  masks,  dolphins,  hippogryph:i 
drawn  in  delicate  miniature  in  fine  white  lines  on  a  dark  ground, 
fill  the  borders  of  rectangular  cards.  Or  a  single  motif  is  selected 
and  made  representative,  such  as  "the  amourette,  full  of  dro'- 
lery,  standing  on  an  overturned  vase,  and  holding  a  swelling 
sail."     Further: 

"Here  we  already  see,  as  in  the  pictured  cards  from  now  on, 
the  illustration  as  the  main  object,  the  name  in  a  narrow  strip 
being  incidental. 

"In  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  classicism,  people  loved  the 
cult  of  ruins,  and  set  their  names  on  torsi  and  architectural  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  world.  And  the  engravings  on  the  cards  are 
various  motifs  from  Goethe's  art-poems:  'An  architrave  be- 
decked with  moss,' 'A  temple's  crumbling  ruins,' etc.,  etc 

"On  a  mighty  riven  block,  like  one  from  the  Via  Appia,  one 
reads  A.  Canova;  beside  a  shore  rises  an  arch  o'er-spun  with 
ivy  while  a  stone  plate  imbedded  in  the  ground  like  a  memorial 
ta.  announces  the  proud  ancestral  name:  Le  Prince  Charles 
Albani. 

Of  similar  character  was  the  taste  for  views  of  Italian  cities, 
such  as  St.  Peter's,  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Fountain 
of  Treves,  the  Arch  of  Titus.     More: 

"Venice  furnishes  effective  architectural  motifs  in  St.  Mark's 
and  the  Doges'  Palace,  and  a  Venetian  card  of  this  period  shows 
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a  singular  oonourronfe  in  pietur(>,  inscrii)ti<)n,  and  sijj^nificaiii'c. 
.  .  .  This  is  tile  image  of  a  gondola  enclosed  in  a  pearled' 
frame  (and  this  is  of  allegoric  significance),  over  which  a  banner 
flutters,  bearing  the  words:  '  II  Ministro  Residente  di  Venezia."  " 

Specimens  of  the  genre  and  bourgeois  and  domestic  types  are 
next  considered: 

"A  sentimental  effect  is  attaint>d  by  a  loving  coujjle  in  a  bower, 
with  a  prospect  of  Vienna  in  the  background  and  the  moon 
rising  above  the  Stephen  Tower. 

"A  village  street  is  shown,  with  a  tower  in  the  background; 
a  coach  rolls  up  to  the  inn,  a  footman  springs  down  and  presents 
an  announcement  to  the  host.  .'.  .  Scenes  of  family  life  are 
presented.  A  young  couple  stand  before  a  shn-ping  child,  the 
wife  holding  a  candle." 

Noting  in  passing  the  death-bed  and  churchyard  themes, 
with  their  familiar  gravestones,  urns,  and  weeping- willows, 
Poppenberg  comes  to  the  interesting  group  portraying  or  indi- 
cating vocations,  an  immense  field  that  gives  opportunity  for 
the  wddest  variation;  these  begin  at  a  very  earlj-  period  and 
continue  very  late: 

"They  are  closely  allied  to  the  'Exlibris,'  which  also  show  a 
preference  for  accompanying  the  name-inscription  emblematic- 
ally by  the  insignia  of  the  vocation  or  illustratively  by  a  pictorial 
vignette  showing  the  owner's  activity 

"The  cards  of  the  painters  are  adorned  with  their  implements 
— in  one  instance  easel,  palette,  and  canvas  are  strapped  on  a 
horse's  back  ready  for  an  art  pilgrimage: 

Once  more,  ye  Muses,  saddle  me  the  hippogryph. 
That  I  may  ride  to  the  romantic  land  of  Eld. 

"Joseph  Haj-dn  accompanied  his  name  A\dth  two  lines  of  notes 
and  the  resigned  text:  "Molto  Adagio.  Gone  is  my  strength. 
Old  and  weak  am  I.' 

"A  charming  Itahan  card  has  the  name  cartouche  in  the  form 
of  a  loge  in  which  a  septette  of  musicians  play  flute,  horn,  and 
violin." 

The  learned  illustrate  their  acquirements:  Here  is  a  study 
"surrounded  by  bookcases  upon  whose  cornice  is  written  Mas- 
similiano  Libri;  a  laboratory  with  cupboards  of  phials  and  a 
chemist's  furnace  with  a  retort,  the  latter  being  fed  bj'  an. 
amourette,  according  to  the  fanciful  emblematic  taste  of  the 
day."     Emblematic,  too,  but  sparingly  so,  is  the  beautiful  card 


designed  l>y  K.  Bolt  for  (i.  Schadow;  "the  cliief  feature  is  the 
<lear-cut  portrait-head,  on  whose  collar  the;  name  is  written  in 
small,  fine  letters."  Another  striking  e.\amplc  is  the  card  de- 
sign(>d  by  Adolf  Menzel  for  the  military  physician,  Dr.  Puhl- 
mann.  This  is  decorated  with  merry  conceits,  and  all  sorts  of 
quips  and  quirks  and  jests  whose  point  is  rather  hard  to  decipher 
at  this  late  date. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  Poppenberg  remarks  upon  the  great 
superiority  of  the  modem  revival  of  the  engraved  script  to  the 
cold  smoothness  of  these  lithographed  spt^cimens,  but  laments 
that  its  full  possibilities  are  not  realized. — Translation  made  J  or 
Thk  Literary  Dige-'ST. 


OUR  -ONE"  SUPERIOR  ART.— "There  is  one  respect  in 
whirh  the  American  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  English- 
man, "  generously  concedes  Mr.  James  Douglas  in  the  London 
Daily  News.  Having  thus  caught  our  attention,  he  explains 
that  that  "respect"  is  "the  art  of  happy  nonsense."  He  is 
even  more  generous: 

"Nearly  all  the  happy  nonsense  in  our  life  comes  from  Amer- 
ica, for  we  do  not  now  import  much  nonsense  from  Ireland,  the 
fairyland  of  nonsense.  Non.sense  is  as  necessary  in  the  dish  of 
life  as  salt  is  necessary  in  our  food.  It  is  the  thing  that  gives 
savor  to  our  seriousness.  If  Ave  wish  to  discover  how  valuable 
nonsense  is  in  our  life  we  have  only  to  spend  an  hour  with  chil- 
dren.    In  a  child's  life  nonsense  is  at  least  nine-tenths  of  joy. 

"The  latest  product  of  the  American  genius  for  nonsense  is 
rag-time.  The  English  temperament  is  slow  to  surrender  to 
an  alien  spell,  but  when  it  does  surrender,  its  surrender  is  abso- 
lute. I  have  .been  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  triumph  of  rag- 
time. It  is  more  than  a  j-ear  ago  since  I  abandoned  myself  to 
its  enchantment.  It  was  at  an  American  dinner-party  in  Lon- 
don. After  dinner  an  American  girl  sat  down  and  played  rag- 
times on  the  piano.  Instead  of  subsiding  into  somnolent 
solemnity,  we  all  became  amazingly  and  miraculouslj'  joj'ous. 
The  muscial  nonsense  got  into  our  blood,  and  wo  found  ourselves 
suddenly  as  merry  as  children.  The  American  girl  seemed  to 
have  joy  at  her  finger-tips,  and  the  beauty  of  her  joy  was  its 
freedom  from  sentiment  or  passion,  or  thought.  It  was  the 
pure  joy  of  heartless  youth — the  kittenishness  of  the  kitten, 
the  puppishness  of  the  pupp3%  the  kiddishness  of  the  kid.  It 
was  the  joy  of  Ufe,  without  anj-  sad  leaven  of  experience  or  any 
wistful  alloy  of  remembrance." 
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RELIGION  AND  ^JiUUAL  SERVICE 


WOMEN  FACTORY  SLAVES 


II  V  MAP  were  usod  to  show  tho  nutiilnT  of  Statos  that  pro- 
liiliit  tho  night  work  of  women  in  factum's  alonRsitit-  thoso 
whifh  niaki'  no  siu^h  ruling,  thi"  t-xhihit  would  shoAv  some- 
thing  of  ulniost  Stygian  l.hn-knoss.  Three  States  only — Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  and  Xehraska — ^legall^,-  protect  their  women- 
kind  from  this  form  of  industrial  slavery.  The  Massachusetts 
law  has  existed  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  affording  to  women 
employed  in  manufacture  a  period  of  rest  at  night  between  10 
P.M.  and  G  .\.m.,  and  since  1907,  points  out  Josephine  Goldmark 
in  The  Survey  (New  York),  "the  great  textile  industry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  prospered  with  an  even  stricter  limitation  of 
hours;  the  employment  of  women  is  proUiJbited  therein  between 
G  P..M.  and  G  a.m."  Europe  is  quoted  as  ?ar  in  advance  of  this 
country  in  respect  to  such  proWsions.  "The  adequate  night 
rest  for  working  women  has  been  studied,  reported  on,  and  made 
the  subject  of  the  first  important  international  treaty  dealing 
with  the  hours  of  labor  of  wage-earners."  "The  fact  that  four- 
teen European  nations  have,  tlxrough  their  specially  appointed 
representatives,  signed  a  treaty  to  provide  for  ■women  in  industry 
at  least  eleven  hours'  rest  at  night  brings  out  forcibly  tho  inaction 
of  our  States  upon  this  momentous  i.ssue."  Miss  Cioldmark,  with 
tho  assistance  of  Christian  C  Merriman,  who  made  tho  maps, 
has  set  forth  the  complexion  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  its  attention  to  this  important  legal  subject.    She  writes: 

"The  desirability  of  these  laws  is  taken  for  granted.     No 


arguments  are  gi\en  to  show  that  industrial  overwork  is  dan- 
gerous to  lu'allh  and  that  a  community  must  protect  itself  by 
providing  in  its  statutes  a  reasonable  working  day. 

"What,  then,  is  a  reasonable  day  of  work,  and  what  States 
provide  it? 

"The  goal  of  working  people  themselves  throughout  the  world 
is  tho  eight-hour  day.  Eight  hours  is  the  daily  period  which 
many  communities — citj'.  Stale,  and  national — as  model  em- 
ployers set  for  the  labor  of  adult  men  in  their  employ.  Grant- 
ing that  this  limit  can  not  bo  set  at  once  even  for  women  in  pri- 
vate employment  in  all  the  States,  it  should  yet  be  the  recog- 
nized goal  for  ordinary  industrial  occupations.  P^ven  the  eight- 
hour  day  involves,  with  the  noon  hour  and  the  journey  to  and 
from  work,  in  most  instances  ten  hours'  absence  from  home. 
And  at  homo  there  awaits  tho  working  woman,  married  or  un- 
married, in  most  cases  unavoidai)lo  homo  work — washing,  mend- 
ing, or  cooking — which  she  performs  in  addition  to  wage  work. 
From  the  standpoint  of  health,  therefore,  eight  hours  of  employ- 
ment loaves  a  small  enough  margin  of  time  for  rest  and  leisure." 

Tho  maps  here  reproduced  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Nos. 
1  and  2  show  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  manufacture  by 
tho  day  and  by  the  week;  ann  3  and  4  the  hours  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  establishments.     We  read: 

"Map  1  makes  j)lain  the  number  of  hours  allowed  in  one  day 
for  women  em[)loyed  in  factories.  Six  States  are  marked  white 
or  first  grade,  because  they  lead  tho  others:  California,  Colo- 
rado, and  Washington  providing  the  eight-hour  day,  Utah  and 
JSIissouri  the  nine-iiour.  New  Hampshire  provides  9^3  hours. 
The    reader  should  note  at  once   how    those   States  stand  on 
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Map  2,  showing  the  number  of  hours  allowed  in  one  week. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  on  one  map  the  hours  allowed  both 
by  the  day  and  by  the  week.  The  daily  work  i)oriod  is  shown 
first  because  from  the  standpoint  of  health  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. For  after  excessive  fatigue,  our  human  orj^'anism  requires 
more  than  proportional  rest  for  recuperation.  Jlest  taken  before 
exhaustion  arrives  is  doubly  cfrK-aeious.  The  dnili/  scale  of  time 
expenditure  is,  therefore,  the  prime  concern.  To  allow  days  of 
unlimited  duration,  on  any  pretext  (.such  as  to  make  a  short 
Saturday),  even  when  the  week's  work  is  limited  to  a  specified 
number  of  hours,  is  physiologically  wrong,  and  in  practise  a 
hardship. 

"The  A'ariation  in  the  number  of  hours  per  week  shown  on 
Map  2  is,  however,  only  second  in  importance.  Here  seven 
States  are  white,  since  they  pro\ide  the  least  luimlier  of  hours 
in  one  week — forty-eight  and  fifty-four  hours. 

"Washington  and  Colorado  set  no  weekly  limit,  and  hence  on 
Map  2  they  sink  from  the  first  to  the  second  grade.  In  these 
two  States  a  woman  may  be  employed  eight  hours  on  se\en  days 
in  the  week,  or  fiftj'-six  hours  in  all.  California  alone  pro- 
hibits more  than  forty-eight  hours'  work  in  one  week. 

"The  next  point  to  be  noted  on  Alap  1  is  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  ten-hour  day,  pro\ided  by  seventeen  States.  Here, 
too,  a  glance  at  the  opposite  map  shows  how  these  ten-hour  States 
vary  in  the  weekly  hours  they  prescribe.  Four  of  the  ten-hour 
States — Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  New  York — are  in 
advance  of  the  others  and  have  reached  the  first  rank,  alloAving 
only  fifty-four  hours  in  one  week.  On  the  other  hand,  two  of 
the  ten-hour  States — Illinois  and  Virginia — fail  to  ])rovide  any 
weeklj'  hmit,  and  hence  sink  from  the  second  to  the  third  grade, 
permitting  seventy  hours  in  one  week. 

"The  black  States  have  no  legal  limitation  of  hours.  Here 
two  points  should  be  made  clear:  First,  while  these  maps  show 
onh'  the  statutes  and  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  yet  seven  States  are  included  in  the  black  list  be- 
cause their  laws  are  purely  paper  statutes,  and  are  obviously 
nullified  by  their  own  wording.  In  South  Carolina,  for  instance, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  said  in  1911  that  it  had  been  utterly 
impossible  to  enforce  the  nominal  ten-hour  law  for  factories 
because  "the  law  itself  is  well-nigh  impossible  of  interpretation 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  or  not.' 

"A  second  point  is  to  be  noted  regarding  the  black  States. 
It  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  many  of  them  have  not  yet 
legislated  to  protect  working  women  from  excessive  worldng 
hours  because  the  need  has  not  yet  arisen.  The  census  of  1910 
reports  that,  excluding  Colorado,  less  than  2.000  women  were 
employed  in  manufacture  in  the  whole  IMouutain  Di^"ision, 
comprizing  eight  States:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Alexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  Naturally,  then, 
the  need  of  legislation  has  not  been  pressing.  Yet  bitter  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  ^^•isdom  of  obtaining  such  laws  before 
industrj'  is  present  to  oppose  them.  If  the  Mountain  Di\-ision 
of  States  will  legislate  now  before  the  overwork  of  women  as- 
sumes its  appearance  of  'necessity,'  all  manufacture  will  grow 
up  under  the  same  conditions  and  vnll  be  able  to  compete  upon 
a  higher  level  than  in  the  older  Stales 

"Again,  Pennsylvania — third  only  to  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  number  of  female  wage-earners — has  been  content  to 
rank  at  the  verj-  foot  of  the  list,  when  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  work  allowed  in  one  day;  twelve  hours  are  still 
provided  in  her  law  for  women  emploj'ed  in  factories  and  stores." 

Maps  3  and  4  show  the  legal  day's  and  week's  work  allowed 
in  mercantile  establishments,  and  some  curious  inconsistencies 
are  brought  to  light: 

"Here,  too,  the  five  States  which  lead  in  Map  1  are  again 
white.  Doubtless  manj-  readers  will  be  surprized  at  the  greater 
prevalence  of  black  in  these  maps.  IMost  of  New  England,  New 
Y'ork,  and  Ohio  stand  out  in  dark  contrast  to  their  appearance 
in  the  first  maps.  Even  ^Massachusetts,  the  pioneer  of  legisla- 
tion in  America,  still  leaves  the  day's  work  unhmited,  provided 
the  week's  work  be  not  more  than  fifty-eight  hours. 

"The  discrimination  against  the  women  employed  in  stores 
is  the  more  um-easonable  because  the  strain  of  their  Avork  is  being 
more  and  more  elearh'  recognized.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  the  speed,  the  monotonj',  and  complexity  of  ma- 
chinery, but  the  girl  behind  the  counter  suffers  greath-  from  the 
constant  standing,  continuing  at  any  rush  season  or  special  sale 
literally  throughout  the  day.  ]Man[^"  girls  complain  of  broken 
arches  and  varicose  Aeins.  There  is  also  unmistakable  nervous 
strain  in  being  always  on  their  good  behavior." 


MR.   ROCKEFELLER,  JR.'S  WAR  ON   THE 
SOCIAL   EVIL 

r 

BELIEVING  that  the  social  evil  constitutes  one  of  "the 
great  and  vital  world-jjrolilems  of  the  day,"  Mr.  Jolm 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  been  slowly  developing  a  per- 
manent Bureau  of  .SociM  Hygiene.  ]i\  this  institution,  al- 
ready in  operation  for 
some  months,  he  pro- 
poses to  war  on  \ice  con- 
ditions in  New  York 
."\nth  all  thoroughness 
and\-igor."  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  from  one 
point  of  view,  the  social 
evil  "forms  the  greatest 
single  menace  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the 
race,"  he  observes  as  the 
actuating  motive  for  his 
scheme.  The  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  permanent 
organization  to  cope  with 
it,  Mr.  Rockefeller  told 
a  reporter  for  The  Evc- 
71  ing  Telegram  (New 
York),  was  the  out- 
growth of  his  service  of 
six  months  as  foreman 
of  the  special  i' white 
slave"  grand  jury,  ap- 
pointed in  New  York 
City  at  the  beginning 
of  1910.  He  came  then 
to  realize  the  extent  end 
liorror  of  the  ey\\,  and 
after  conferring  with 
many  people,  he  deter- 
mined   upon     founding 

the    bureau.     Some  work  has  already    been  accompUshed,   as 
we  see  here: 

"Under  the  direction  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  George  J.  Knee- 
land,  who  conducted  the  investigation  carried  on  by  the  Chi- 
cago Vice  Commission,  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
vice  conditions  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  has  spent 
nearly  a  year  abroad  investigating  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe.  He  -will  iTiake 
further  studies  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities  of  this  country. 
As  each  of  these  studies  is  completed  it  will  be  published,  and 
until  this  is  done  the  bureau  deems  it  unwise  and  premature  to 
express  any  conclusion  as  to  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  social 
evil  in  this  city.  It  is  hoped  that  the  press  and  the  public  will 
be  disposed  to  await  the  result  of  these  studies  before  formulating 
conclusions. 

"As  to  whether  the  unfortunate  woman  is  a  Aictim  or  a  con- 
tributor to  her  own  vicious  career,  I  say  imhesitatingly  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  she  is  a  victim.  The  women  are 
merely  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger  se.x.  It  is  a  business 
run  for  profit,  and  the  profit  is  large. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  unfortunate 
women  in  this  country  would  have  fallen  if  they  had  had  an 
equally  good  chance  to  lead  a  pure  life.  That  they  have  been 
dragged  into  the  mire  in  such  large  numbers  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  circimistances,  among  which  are  poverty,  low  wages,  improper 
home  conditions,  and  lack  of  training,  the  desire  to  gratify  the 
natural  craving  for  amusement,  pretty  things,  etc.;  but  while 
all  of  these  and  many  others  maj-  be  contributing  causes,  man 
is  chiefly  responsible  for  their  fall. 

"Thus  far  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  financed  by  its 
members  and  a  few  interested  friends,  and  this  Avill  continue  to 
be  the  case  until  a  larger  and  more  formal  organization  is  con- 
sidered adA-isable.  To  its  future  financial  policy  it  is  not  now 
necessar\-    to   give   attention.     As   its   needs  grow,    there    are 


CATHAIUNE    BKMENT    DAVI.S, 

"Who  from  her  experience  as  super- 
iutendcnt  of  the  New  Yorlc  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  suggested 
the  laboratory  at  Bedford  Hills  for 
the  study  of  social  hygiene. 
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stuiul  rt'july  to  join  in  iin-ftiiiy;  thtrii. 

,  "WhiU"  tho  l)uroaii  t'xjM-cts  to  pulilisli  all  of  it>  important 
stiKlirs,  it  is  obvious  that  its  prt'liniinarv  work  can  li(-<i  be  doue 
without  pulilicity. 

••Tbf  burt-au  holds  itself  ready  to  enl.-r  any  Held  of  invosti- 
gatioii  or  work  not  already  occupied  elTectively  by  other  or^jan- 
izations  which  seem  likely  to  contribute  to  tiie  nuiin  purposes 
for  which  it  has  been  established." 

Dr.  Catherine  Renienf  Da\  is,  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  at  Bedforil  Hills,  otYored  some 
of  the  initiatory  suggestions.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  first  work  was 
to  buy  a  plot  of  ninety-five  acres  near  the  reformatory  for  the 
uses  of  a  laboratory  where,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Davis, 
every  person  committed  will  be  under  obserxalion  from  three 
weeks  to  three  months,  and  her  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
social  aspects  be  investigated.     Further: 

"From  this  study  by  experts  it  is  hoped  that  ways  will  be 
found  in  wluch  to  reform  the  individual,  or.  where  reformation 
appears  hopeless,  to  bring  about  permanent  custodial  care. 
From  the  study  of  these  individual  cases  it  is  also  hoped  to  for- 
mulate methods  to  suppress  the  conditions  which  make  for  vice." 

The  superiority  which  a  bureau  possesses  over  special  com- 
missions is  analyzed  in  a  previous  statement  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
where  he  said  of  the  findings  of  the  grand  jury  of  1910: 

"One  of  the  recommendations  made  by  it  in  the  presentment 
handed  up  at  the  termination  of  its  labor  was  that  a  public 
commission  be  appointed  to  study  the  social  e\'il.  The  fore- 
man of  that  body  subsequently  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  character  of  the  work  which  might  properly  be  done  by  such 
a  commission  and  the  limitations  under  which  it  would  operate. 

"In  this  connection  separate,  personal  conferences  were  held 
with  more  than  a  hundred  leading  men  and  w'omen  in  the  citj-, 
among  whom  were  lawyers,  physicians,  business  men.  bank 
presidents,  presidents  of  commercial  organizations,  clergymen, 
settlement  workers,  social  workers,  labor  leaders,  and  reformers. 
These  conferences  developed  the  feeling  that  a  public  commission 
"v\ould  labor  under  a  number  of  disad\'antages,  such  as  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  short-lived;  that  its  work  would  bo  doue  pub- 
licly; that  at  best  it  could  hardly  do  more  than  present  recom- 
mendations. The  conviction  also  grew  that  the  main  reason 
why  more  permanent  results  had  not  been  obtained  by  .the 
various  organizations  which  had  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the 
social  evil  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  was  that  most  of 
them  were  temporary. 

"While  active  tliey  materially  improve  the  situation,  but  as 
their  efforts  w-ere  relaxed  there  came  the  inevitable  return  to 
much  the  same  conditions  as  before.  The  forces  of  evil  are 
never  greatly  alarmed  at  the  organization  of  investigating  or 
reform  bodies,  for  they  know  that  they  are  generallv  composed 
of  busy  people,  who  can  not  turn  aside  from  their  own  att'airs 
for  any  great  length  of  time  to  carry  on  reforms,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  their  efforts  will  cease,  and  the  patient  denizens  of  the 
underworld  and  their  exploiters  can  then  reappear  and  continue 
the  traffic  as  formerly. 

"So  the  con\-iction  grew  that  in  order  to  make  a  real  and  last- 
ing improvement  in  conditions  a  permanent  organization  should 
be  created,  the  continuation  of  which  would  not  be  dependent 
upon  a  temporary  wave  of  reform  nor  upon  the  life  of  any  man 
or  group  of  men,  but  which  would  go  on,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, continuously  making  warfare  against  the  forces  of  evil. 
It  also  appeared  that  a  private  organization  would  have,  among 
other  advantages,  a  certain  freedom  from  publicity  and  from 
political  bias  which  a  publicly  appointed  commission  could  not 
so  easily  avoid.'! 

Samuel  H.  London,  the  "vice  investigator"  now  testifying 
before  the  Curran  committee,  gives  some  diseoui-aging  comment 
on  Mr.  Rockefeller's  plans: 

"Without  the  opportunity  given  them  less  than  two  per  cent, 
of  immoral  women  reform.  While  such  immoral  women  in 
New  York  get  less  money  than  in  any  other  large  city,  they  get 
enough  to  drive  away  all  real  intention  of  reforming,  and  I  am 
certain  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  experiment  in  that  direction  will 
fail. 

"Yet  even    one  of  these  women  chases  the  same  rainbow. 


Some  day  slie  will  be  decent.  She  will  be  married  and  happy. 
And  she  puts  off  that  day  to  a  year  from  then.  Hut  when  the 
da.\   comes  she  isn't  quite  read.\ ." 


PASSING  OF  THE  INFIDEL 

THERE  WAS  A  TIME  when  few  sermons  left  the  in- 
fidel unmentioned.  His  argument  may  have  been 
l)rought  up  to  be  refuted,  something  in  his  life  may  have 
been  used  to  point  a  serious  moral;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  figured 
large  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  cloth;  he  was  "easily  recognized, 
and  his  social  and  religious  outlines  were  unmistakable."  He 
could  be  "called  names  without  offerv,e,"  as  John  Richard  Brown 
reminds  us  in  The  Standard  (Baptist,  Chicago).  "He  could  be 
prayed  for  with  precision,  and  his  special  shortcomings  of  faith 
and  life  were  public  property;  they  were  sometimes  a  real  in- 
stitution of  the  country-side."  But,  observes  this  wrriter,  the 
race  seems  to  have  died  out — "to  lie  in  the  grave  with  the 
ichthyosaurus  and  other  horrible  creations  of  the  fossil  past." 
Of  course  there  is  a  modern  infidel,  but,  we  are  told,  he  "does 
not  make  the  flesh-and-blood  appeal  of  his  deceased  race;  he 
is  fugitive,  evasive,  and  even  unfaithful  to  the  implications  of 
what  he  believes.  He  prefers  a  lair — and  the  fine  leaves  of  a 
new  and  subtle  vocabulary  cover  it."  So  that  the  old  infidel, 
being  dead,  is  coming  into  a  new  appreciation,  and  "the  churches 
are  sorely  missing  him." 

"He  was  a  great  inspirer  of  ministerial  copy;  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  many  forms  of  ecclesiastical  belligerence.  The  infidel 
Cioliath  was  a  man  of  some  intellectual  dexterity,  who  could 
interest  light-minded  persons  and  lewd  fellov/s  of  the  baser  sort, 
by  a  recital  of  the  'Mistakes  of  Moses,'  the  'Banalities  of  the 
Bible,'  and  the  'Imperfect  Morality  of  the  Saints.'  It  was  a 
profitable  excursion  into  the  realm  of  holy  things — ears  were 
tickled  at  50  cents  a  head;  it  was  a  mildly  exciting  adventure 
into  the  peace  of  believers — the  lectures  were  generally  the  theme 
of  numerous  pulpit  answers  for  three  montlts  afterward;  it  was 
a  totally  irrelevant  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  times 
— for  the  arch  infidel  was  never  taken  sentm^ly  by  lovers  of  men. 
The  new  fighting  goes  on  behind  ramparts  with  the  use  of  dis- 
appearing guns.  The  old  infidel  boldty — and  profitably — 
dragged  his  gun  across  the  field  in  front  of  the  beli-evers  to  draw 
their  fire — he  always  succeeded  in  doing  it.  But  this  antagon- 
ist has  no  true  successors.  He  has  become  a  memory.  Lectures 
on  selected  topics  of  infidelity  do  not  draw  respectable  audi- 
ences even  when  the  handbills  are  featured  wdth  the  promise 
in  large  type  'No  Collections.'  Infidelity  as  a  paying  invest- 
ment is  not  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  of  men's  best  hopes." 

Then  there  is  another  type  of  infidel  who  is  being  missed — 

"He  is  the  aggressive  and  often  blatant  neighbor  who  used 
to,  boast  of  his  lack  of  faith — which  he  always  identified  with 
believing  w^hat  is  not  so — and  which  he  emphasized  by  a  series 
of  inane  profanities.  To  the  pious  he  was  always  a  baffling 
problem.  He  was  an  object  of  solicitude  whenever  a  special 
meeting  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood;  often  he  would  be 
prayed  for  pubhcly,  with  the  inevitable  groAvth  of  his  already 
swollen  self-conceit  when  he  heard  of  it.  His  forum  was  the 
country  store,  or  if  he  did  not  invite  enough  replies  in  that  place 
of  high  deliberation,  he  was  always  sure  of  an  audience  at  the 
hotel.  .  .  .  This  infidel  showed  that  his  end  was  near  when  the 
only  audience  he  could  command  were  the  small  boys  or  the 
youths  of  the  neighborhood  who  were  in  their  first  active  and 
amusing  protest  against  the  universe.  But  the  boys  and  men 
grew  up;  they  are  now  mostly  useful  citizens  of  chm-ch  and 
state." 

Now,  observes  Mr.  Brown,  "Modern  scholarship  has  made 
the  repetition  of  an  experience  like  that  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  impos- 
sible ";  modern  psychology  and  the  careful  study  of  religious  ex- 
perience have  taught  us  a  great  deal,  and  "much  that  was  once 
called  by  the  hard  and  derisive  name  of  infidelity  we  now  recog- 
nize as  imperfect  belief."  And  he  concludes:  "The  fact  that 
the  infidel  has  disappeare4 — at  any  rate,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  Church — shows  that  the  Church  knows  its  business  better, 
and  widens  its  field  of  redemption." 


THE    GASOLINE    PROBLEM 

THE  latest  word  from  the  gasoline  mar- 
ket proclaims  an  advance  in  the  -whole- 
sale price  to  17  cents  per  gallon.  In  July 
the  price,  after  an  adwince  of  a  cent  each 
month  from  a  former  wholesale  figure  of  9, 


f'ffectual  had  long  been  believed.  It  was 
doubted,  however,  if  it  could  be  brought 
aiiout. 

These  doubts  Avere  dispelled  near  the  end 
of  December,  when  the  matter  Avas  dis- 
cust  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  engineers 
in  New  York,  where  it  appeared  tliat  '"co- 


cussion  one  of  the  engineers  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

"From  the  gas-engine  designer's  stand- 
point I  have  to  say  that  practically  no  gas- 
engineer  to-day  is  designing  his  engine  for 
the  fuel,  nor  is  he  designing  his  engine  for 


any   i)articular   make   of   carbureter.      He 

had  reached  16  cents.     It  was  about  a  year  operation  is  not  only  possible,  but  would  be  j^^st  builds  his  engine  and  then  tests  it  out 

ago  that  the  price  began  to  advance  above  welcomed    by    the    oil    men    themselves."  ^yith    various    makes    of    carbureter    until 

•9  cents.     Coincident  with  the  advance  to  Among  designers  it  was  felt  that  prepara-  Hnally  he  gets  a  coml)ination  which  on  high 

17  cents  is  an  official  item  as  to  a  decrease  tions  must  be  made  for  the  use  of  heavier  speed   and   maximum   load  gives  a  fairly 

in   lt)12   in   the   produ«tion   of   crude   oil.  fuels,  which  means  that  the  engine  and  the  satisfactory  result 
This     decrease      from     1911     was 


250,(XK)  barrels.  The  total  produc- 
tion for  the  year  was  220,000,000 
barrels.  The  decrease  not  only 
shows  a  very  considerable  percent- 
age of  loss  from  that  great  total. 
but  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
•crease  in  the  demand  for  gasoline; 
hence  the  rapidlj-  advancing  Avhole- 
sale  price. 

It  is  stated  in  the  amiual  report, 
published  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, that  in  the  Eastern  oil-fields 
it  was  impossible  last  year  to  keep 
up  with  the  great  output  that  had 
been  recorded  for  1911 — that  is,  the 
Tate  could  not  be  maintained  except 
through  large  additional  discoveries 
•of  new  pools  of  oil  in  the  older  fields. 
This  Eastern  decline  was  heavy,  but 
it  found  an  offset  in  an  increase  from 
•California  wells,  those  in  the  San 
■Joaquin  Aalley  being  in  that  year 
at  the  height  of  their  production. 
Increases  were  also  reported  for  wells  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     But  elsewhere  in  this 
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From  *  "Country  Life  i..  A -. 

MOTOR  TOURISTS  ENTERING  MT.  RAINIER  NATIONAI   PARK. 


carbureter  '"must  be  advanced  to  a  point 
Avhere  the  motor  is  less  sensitive  to  slight 
•country  a  stead\'  drain  was  made  on  aecu-  changes  in  gravity  and  volatihty."  Petrole- 
.mulated  stocks  of  oil.  At  the  end  of  the  umexpertspresentatthemeetingwere  inac- 
j^ear,   the   stock  on  hand  was  69,000,000   cord  in  saying  that,  if  makers  would  market 


barrels,  which  contrasts  with  81.789.000 
barrels  on  hand  on  January  1  a  year  ago. 
Statistics  show  that  in  tlie  Russian  fields 
also  there  Avas  a  tlecliiie  last  \(»ar  in  pro- 
duction, the  amount 
■of  the  decline  having 
been  G.183,0(K)  bar- 
rels. Already  has  the 
■adA^ance  in  price  stim- 
ulated further  pro- 
eduction.  Among  th(> 
•old  deposits  of  west- 
■ern  Xcav  York  and 
PennsylA'ania  new 
<irilling  has  been  uu- 
■dertaken. 

MeanAvhile,  the  or- 
ganized automobile 
engineers  haAe  been 
giA-ing  their  days  and 
nights  to  a  solution 
■of  ^the  problem  which 
confront  s  ali  kema  kers 
and  users  of  motor 
vehicles.  Hope  exists 
among  them  that  this 
solution  maA"  cAen- 
t u a  1 1  J-  be  found 
through  Avhat  A  uto- 
mobile  T  o  p,i  c  s  de- 
scribes as  "  proper 
■cooperation  between 
automobile  engine 
and  carbureter  man- 
ufactm-ers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  refiners  on 
the  other."  That  such 
•cooperation  Avould  be 


cars  in  Avhich  far  lower  grades  of  fuel  could 
be  u.sed,  the  production  of  fuel  Avould  be 
materially  increased  Avith  corresponding 
ecnnomA-  in  cost.     In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
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Our  fuel  is  getting  hea\ier  and 
is  bound  to  get  still  heavier.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  And  the  only 
opportunity  the  engineer  has  to-day 
is  to  design  his  engine  to  u.se  a  heav- 
ier fiu'l.  The  interesting  point  is  the 
matter  of  carburation.  I  think  that 
to-day  the  carbureter  designers  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
al)solutely  necessary  to  preheat 
th(»  air.  Some  of  the  carbureters 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  pre- 
heat their  fixt,  or  constant,  air; 
some  preheat  only  a  portion  of  it, 
some  rely  on  the  heating  of  the 
mi.xing  chamber  or  the  manifold, 
and  some  on  all  three  means.  It 
se(>ms  to  me  that  excntually  we  will 
preheat  our  entire  air.  Theprinci- 
))al  advantage  of  heating  the  throt- 
tle rtructure  is  to  prevent  the  form- 
ation of  ice,  Avhich  comes  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  fuel  due  to  the 
highvelocity  flow  through  it.  1  don't 
believe  you  will  notice  lialf  a  degree 
difference  between  the  gas  that  en- 
ters the  cylinders  whether  there  is 
water  circulation  through  the  jacket  or 
even  heat  from  the  exhaust. 

"There  are  but  two  methods  of  \aporiz- 
ing  gasoline.  One  is  heat  and  the  other  is 
by  the  velocity  of  the  air.  While  the  pres- 
ent fuel  on  the  market  is  al)out  02  degrees, 
a  drop  to  (iO  degrees  Baume  would  prob- 
ably add  80  per  cent,  to  the  quantity  of 
gasoline  that  could  be  used.  There  are 
carbureters  to-day  I  know  that  will  use 
gasoline  as  low  as  ,58 
degrees.  These  have 
a  \  ery  small  fixt  air 
opening.  The  Aahe 
stem  must  fit  very 
closely  in  their  guides, 
however,  and  there 
must  be  no  leaks  of 
air.  Lul)ricati()n, 
when  using  that  low 
graAity  gasoline,  has 
to  l)e  a  little  different 
From  that  used  with 
t  he  high  grades.  The 
tendency  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  carbon 
is  not  so  great  using 
the  low  grades  as  it 
is  in  the  high.  I  think 
t  hat  we  can  safely  use 
in  most  of  our  auto- 
mobile motors  ga.so- 
li nes  which  run  eAcn 
below  tiO  degrees." 


Coincident  Avith 
these  items  as  to  gaso- 
line, is  an  announce- 
ment from  Paris  that 
an  international  asso- 
ciation of  automobilo 
clubs,  represent  ing 
the  whole  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States, 
has  offered  a  prize  of 
?100,000  for  the  best 
fuel  other  than  gaso- 
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tion  of  a  fuel  that  may  tuke-tho  pla«'e  of 

\  .  r  promising  itom  of  >foreign  news 
18  that  m>w  fueU  for  motors  Imvo  been  de- 
ri\t>«l  in  !'  '  I  from  ^'asolino,  benzoline, 
parurtin,  .  iliol.     It  is  saiil  that  econ- 

omifs  varying  from  li6  to  iX)  per  cent,  have 
been  effected.  The  Ixmdon  StandanI,  in 
an  aecount  of  tlie  «'X|)<riments,  explains 
that  they  have  thus  far  been  tried  only  on 
an  internal  combustion  engine  driving  an 
elt-rtrie  liglitini^  system,  hut  are  now  to   be 


The  numlnir  of  exhibitors  at  t\ui   two  (ulinder  design, an<l  the  relatively  large  bore 


Kivm  "The  Puwvr  Wa^iiu." 

A  CATERPII.L.\R  ON  THE  YUKON'  RIVER. 

made  in  a  motor-oar  on  the  road.  Xo 
change  in  the  e.xisting  form  of  carbureter 
is  required  save  the  reduction  of  the  jet 
or  inlet  to  appro.ximately  one-half  its  orig- 
inal size.  The  basis  of  the  development  is 
the  discovery  of  a  chemical  means  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  vapor  and  air 
at  the  moment  of  explosion  so  as  to  secure 
more  complete  combustion  than  has 
hitherto  been  obtained.  Absence  of  smell 
is  one  of  the  special  benefits  claimed  for 
the  discovery.  Mr.  Heyl,  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  says  he  and  his  associates 
"hope  eventuallj-  to  produce  an  effective 
fuel  for  motor-cars  and  other  oil  engines 
from  crude  oil." 


shows  in  New  York  is  given  as 
eight.  Last  year  tho  number  was  ninciy- 
one.  The  number  of  modils  shown  was 
also  less  this  year,  the  pleasure  car  chassis 
models  being  177,  as  compared  with  1!)1 
last  year.  These  figures  indieate  "ageiieiul 
tendency  toward  condensation."  xVniong 
other  suggestions  drawn  from  the  year's 
exhibitions  are  the  following: 

"To  the  poor  man  comes  the  unweleoino 
news  that  the  percentage  of  cars  selling 
imde'r  $1.()00  is  gradually  shrinking.  (Jf 
course,  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
ciieap  car  manufacturers  are  not  exhibiting; 
nevertheless,  the  percentage 
of  cars  shown  in  this  class  has 
lieen  dropping  from  103>  per 
cent,  of  the  total  in  1910  io  10 
percent,  in  1911,  to  9  percent, 
in  1912,  and  now  to  7.9  j)er 
cent,  for  1913.  The  S1,00()  to 
.'?2,000  class  remains  at  3()  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and,  to  tlie 
surprize  of  many,  it  is  tlie 
$2,000  to  $3,000  class  which 
has  shown  the  greatest  increa.'Je 
in  numbers.  This  has  increased 
from  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
in  1912  to  over  27  per  cent, 
in  1913.  The  other  ranges  of 
price  remain  at  about  the 
same  figures,  but  the  interest- 
ing and  undeniable  fact  may 
be  noted  that  altho  tlie  rela- 
tively cheap  car — that  is,  the 
one  selling  at  under  !S2,()00 


\ui   two  (ulmueraesign 

eighty-  *"  •'*''i  inches  or  over  is  no  longer  found 
in  any  of  the  cars  exhibited.  Even  the  bore 
sizes  of  5  inches  and  over  have  droi)t  from 


From  "Motor  Age." 
ONE  OF  THE  SHELL  ROADS  NEAR  NEW  ORLEANS. 


13  per  cent,  to  a  trifle  more  than  3  percent. 
All  this  shows  the  extent  of  6-cyhnder  popu- 

is  stiU  the  most  popular  type   larity  in  this  country. 

in  actual  numbers  made,  the  "The  general  tendency  of  wheel  sizes 
$3,000  car  is  rapidly  gaining  seems  to  be  toward  an  increased  circum- 
ference. The  smallest  type  of  wheel,  that 
is,  30  inches  and  under,  now  forms  less  than 


$2,000    to 
upon  it. 

"The  horse-power  chart  shows  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  large  car,  as  may  also  be  2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  w-hereas  last  year 
judged  from  the  length  of  wheel  bases,  the  percentage  w^as  almost  5.  On  the 
size  of  wheels,  etc.  The  car  of  less  than  other  hand,  the  extremely  large  wheels, 
15  horse-power  has  been  eliminated  from  that  is,  38  inches  and  over,  have  dropt 
consideration,  as  there  are  no  models  from  43^9  per  cent,  to  23^  per  cent.,  while 
shown  this  year.  The  15-to  24-horse-power  the  most  popular  size  for  the  last  four 
motor  has  shown  a  gradual  decline  in  pop-  years,  the  36-  and  37-ineh  type,  has  m- 
ularity,  during  the  past  year,  taking  a  sud-  creased  from  47  per  cent,  in  1912  to  almost 
den  drop  of  50  per  cent.,  until  but  4  per  59  per  cent,  for  1913.  The  medium-sized 
cent,  of  the  cars  shown  are  now  provided  types,  34-  and  35-inch,  have  decreased  in 
wth  motors  of  this  relatively  small  horse-  numbers,  and  this  fact  indicates  the  prefei-- 
power.  Between  35  and  44  horse-power  ence  with  the  majority  of  manufacturers 
is  still  the  most  popular  size,  altho  horse-  for  the  larger  type  of  wheel. 


powers  over  45  are  rapidly  gaining,  until 
this  size  for  1913  is  about  3  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  smaller  horse -power, 
which  was  the  most  popular  in  1912, 


"Cars  as  a  whole  are  larger  than  in  pre- 
ceding years.  This  is  definitely  shown  by 
the  increased  popularity  of  the  length  in 
wheel  base  of  128  inches  and  more,  which 


TYPES    OF    CARS 

Visitors  to  the  motor-car  exhibitions  of 
each  winter  are  alwaj-s  interested  in  varia- 
tions of  tj'pe.  They  each  year  find  that 
these  grow  fewer  and  fewer.  A  WTiter  in 
Motor  believes  that  from  these  visits  one 
may  enter  ujjon  a  study  of  averages 
and  percentages  from  which  to  arrive  at 
some  clear  idea  as  to  the  ultimate  type. 
He  presents  a  table  showing  the  percentages 
of  models  at  the  New  York  shows  in  1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  that  w-ere  fitted 
with  motors  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  eyUnders; 
and  the  relative  number  of  cars  in  wliich 
the  three  bore-stroke  relationships  were 
employed.     The  table  follows: 

1909   1910   1911    1912   1913 

■ Percentage— < 

Four  cylinders 64  72.9  S2.2  78.5  67.0 

Six  cyUnders IS  17.6  12.4  IS. 9  33.0 

One.  two,  and  three  cyl- 
inders  IS     9.5     5.4     2.6  00.0 

Bore  greater  than  strokel2  13.6     9.5     7.4  00.0 

Bore  equal  to  stroke 31  24.2  14.9  13.3     3.4 

Bore  les.s  tlian  stroke.  .  .57  62.2  75.6  79.3  96.6 


"As  may  be  expected,  it  is  the  proper-  type  has  increased  from  16  per  cent,  in 
tion  of  6-cylinder  cars  that  shows  the  most  1912  to  29  per  cent,  in  1913.  The  smallest 
radical  variation  from  former  j^ears.  Four-  types,  too,  of  less  than  96-inch  wheel  base, 
and  si.x-cyhnder  types  are  the  only  ones  have  dropt  to  less  than  2  per  cent,  and  the 
that  can  now  be  considered,  since  both  the  97-  to  109-inch  size  has  decreased  from  18 
one-  and  two-cyhnder  designs  have  been  per  cent,  to  a  trifle  inore  than  11  per  cent, 
ehminated  from  these  exhibitions.  Six-  The  most  popular  size  is  still,  as  it  always 
cyUnder  models  have  increased  from  IS  has  been,  the  110-  to  127-inch  length,  but 
per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  this  year  the  percentage  favoring  these 
4-cjdinder  models  have  decreased  from  sizes  has  decreased  from  63  per  cent,  to 
78  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent,  of  the  total.         58  per  cent.,  and  it  is  this  figure  practically 

"  It  is  to  the  increased  use  of  6-eylinder  {Continued  on  page  2S8) 

designs,  of  course, 
that  the  relative  in- 
crease in  popularity 
of  the  comparatively 
small  bores  may  be 
attributed.  A  4-  to 
4 3^ -inch  bore  now 
represents  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total, 
which  is  a  consider- 
able increase  from 
the  40  per  cent, 
shown  last  year. 
Even  the  smallest 
bores  exhibited  show. 
an  increase  in  per- 
centage due  to  the 
influence   of    the  6- 


From  "Automutjilc  1'. 


FRENCH  BODY  WITH  WIRE  WE  ELS. 


A  design  which  gives  little  air  resistance  or  suction. 
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This  is  a  Car  You  Can  Afford  to  Run 

Franklin  Six  "38"  $3600 

A  Light,  Full-Size  Touring  Car 

"  Buy  a  light  car  "  is  the  advice  you  hear  from  automobile  owners  every- 
where.    Heavy  cars  cost  too  much  for  tires  and  gasoline. 

This  light-weight  six  "38"  gives  double  the  gasoline  mileage  of  the  ordinary 
heavy  car.  A  heavy  car  requires  a  big  engine  and  excessive  fuel  consumption 
to  move  it. 

The  Franklin  direct  air-cooled  engine  is  naturally  economical  of  fuel.  The 
world's  gasoline  economy  records  are  held  by  the  Franklin. 

We  have  a  book  giving  the  facts  about  these  records;  also  explaining  why 
the  Franklin  is  so  easy  on  tires  and  why  it  uses  so  little  gasoline  and  oil.  Write 
for  the  Franklin  Economy  Book. 

Light  weight  on  large  tires  gives  maximum  tire  service.  Blowouts  are 
avoided.     98':c  of  Franklin  owners  do  not  carry  extra  tires. 

The  Franklin  direct  air  cooling  system  requires  no  attention ;  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order ;  no  freezing  in  winter  nor  overheating  in  summer. 

The  Entz  Electric  starting  and  lighting  system  used  on  FrankMn  cars  does 
not  add  a  single  operating  control.  To  start  and  stop  the  engine,  throw  the 
switch  '*  on  "  and  "  off."  The  switch  is  left  "  on  "  while  driving ;  therefore  when 
the  engine  would  ordinarily  stall,  the  starter  keeps  it  running. 


Our  new  catalogue  is  ready 
Please  write  for  it 


Franklin  Six  "  38  "  $3600 

Franklin  Little  Six  "  30  "   $2900 
Franklin  Four  "  25  "  $2000 

Frankyi»"18"  Runabout  $1650 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 
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The  test  of  us«  has  prov«d  ih« 
•conomy    and    mtakbiliiy     of 

The  Eleciric 

70%  More  Work  Than  Horses 

In  5V2  hours  a  3V2-ton  truck 
of  the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  travelled  24  miles 
to  deliver  40,000  pounds  of  coke. 
This  is  one  of  5  machines  doing 
70'  0  more  work  for  this  company 
than  theirformer  horse  equipment. 

Displaces  3  Wagons  and  6  Mules 

Every  day  a  5-ton  truck  in 
the  service  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  at  Durham,  N.  C, 
is  doing  the  work  of  three  heavy 
wagons  and  6  mules — doing  it 
better,  unfailingly  and  easily. 

In  Continuous  Service  for 
7  Years 

The  Valley  City  Milling  Co., 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
used  its  hard  -  working  5  -  ton 
electric  truck  since  1905  as  well 
as  a  2-ton  truck  of  the  same  age. 
Both  trucks  are  still  in  daily  ser- 
vice, and  saving  money  for  their 
owners. 

Electrics  Are  Ready  to  Work 
for  You 

Right  now  you  should  be 
enjoying  the  satisfactory  and 
economical  service  of  Electric 
Trucks.    You  really  cannot  put  off 

the  investigation  of  their  merits  any  longer. 
Upon  request,  we  will  gladly  send  you  inter- 
esting literature  about  Electric  Trucks  gratis. 


Public  interest  and  private 
advantage  both  favor  the  Electric 


Electric  Vehicle 
Association  of  America 

NEW  YORK  :   124  West  42nd  St. 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AxND  CARS 

(Conliiiuiil  friim   payr   'JSO) 

which  has  ht'ou  udilt-d  to  tho  12.S-iiU'h-and- 
o\  t«r  .siz«'. 

DKT.\IL.S    IN   THE   MODELS    OF    1913 

Wliih«  autoinohilf  (•(jn.striiction  is  bo- 
cominn  nij)i(lly  staiidaniizcd,  Ihorc  occur 
filch  >car  .some  new  features  tliat  are  al- 
ways interesting  t<>  owners  oi  trucks  and 
cars.  n.  Dunhar  Wesiinnhou*',  a  ine- 
chaiiical  engineer  familiar  with  the  recent 
shows  in  New  York,  declares  that  visitors 
"saw  many  new  and  interestinff  points 
in  this  season's  offerings."  Almost  (ivery 
inamifacturer  had  sometliin}?  novel  to  show, 
either  in  the  way  of  ('((uipnienl  or  in  con- 
struction, leading  to  easier  and  smoother 
action.  J\Ir.  Westingiiouse  believes  that 
many  more  new  ideas  were  disclosed  than  in 
some  other  recent  years.     He  says: 

■■  Bodies  are  larger  and  roomier  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Tliere  is  a  well-defined 
tendency  toward  sliy:lu  expansions,  and  a 
geniTiil  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  individual  needs  and  demands 
more  elbow-room  and  more  knee-room. 
More  than  ever  is  the  coui)e  in  evidence. 
Se\eral  prominent  numufacturers  who 
never  before  have  listed  coupe  models — 
one  of  tliem  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
of  manufacturers — have  added  them  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  The  increase  in 
production  of  these  handy  little  'all 
weather'  vehicles  presages  their  wide- 
spread use. 

'■  Roadsters  also  are  returning  to  favor, 
as  was  forecast  by  last  year's  shows,  and 
one  manufacturer  has  cleverlj'  combined 
the  coupe  and  the  roadster  in  a  manner 
never  before  attempted.  The  body  is  a 
combination  which,  with  the  coupe  part 
removed,  may  be  used  as  an  attractive 
torpedo-tyi)e  roadster.  With  the  lop  in 
place,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is 
removable,  so  cleverly  hav(>  the  dividing 
lines  been  covered  up. 

"The  popularity  of  left  drive  with  cen- 
trally located  central  levers  is  increasing 
remarkably.  From  a  practically  insignifi- 
cant beginning,  the  praeti.se  slowly  but 
sur(>l\-  has  grown  to  more  than  noticeable 
proportions.  PVw  manufacturers  of  the 
new(>r  crop  have  designed  their  vehicles  to 
be  driven  from  the  right  side,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  older  and  better  known  cars, 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive, 
gradually  are  adopting  left  drive.  The 
object  of  the  change  from  orthodox  con- 
struction is  to  permit  easier  entrance  and 
exit  to  the  driver's  seat. 

"Another  feature  winch  is  brand  new 
this  year,  and  which  bears  directly  on  the 
ease  with  which  a  car  may  be  controlled, 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  deep  cowl  dashes 
turned  under  at  the  inside  and  which  mount 
the  usiuil  array  of  ignition-switches,  carbu- 
reter adjustment,  engine-starter,  and  light- 
ing-switches. In  this  way,  the  control 
apparatus  is  placed  nearer  to  the  diiver, 
where  it  is  continually  under  his  eye,  and 
it  can  be  reached  Avitli  the  minimum  of 
exertion.  Carrying  the  idea  still  further, 
the  manufactiu-er  of  a  car  that  has  acquired 
an  international  reputation  has  located  all 
such  apparatus  in  a  small  swdtchboard 
which  attaches  directly  to  the  steering- 
column  beneath  the  steering-wheel. 

"One  form  of  equipment  which,  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
not  be  called  other  than  new  as  applied  to 
American  cars,  lies  in  the  steadily  increasing 
popidarity  of  wire  wheels.  The  use  of  wire 
wheels,  w^hich  had  its  inception  abroad,  has 
spread  to  America's  shores  purely  by  reason 
of  the  merit  of  the  wheels  themselves,  for 
there  can  not  be  offered  th*e  excuse  for  their 


use  liere  tliat  obtains  abroati,  where  suit- 
able \voo<l  for  wheels  is  K<'arce.  On  .several 
nuikes  of  cars,  wire  wheels  will  appear  for 
the  first  time  as  standard  e()ui|)ment  with- 
out extra  cost,  and  on  several  others  wire 
wheels  will  be  oplicmal  e(|uipment.  These 
are  n(jw  nuinufactnred  so  a«  to  be  fitted 
with  demountable  rims — a  step  in  advance 
of  European  manufacture. 

"In  the  realm  of  other  equipment,  which 
forms  such  an  important  part  of  thN  year's 
cars,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anytlung  of 
greater  importance  arul  greater  value  than 
electric  lights  aiul  electric  engine-starters. 
At  last  year's  shows,  the  manufa<tturers 
who  regularly  efpiiijjjed  their  cars  with  el(!C- 
tric  lights  and  ehctnc  «'ngine-starters  could 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands.  Electric  lights  were  fairly  common, 
tho  electric  fengine-starters  were  conspicu- 
ous becaus(>  of  their  al>sen<;<',  or  rather  by 
reason  of  their  very  infretpient  appearance. 
This  year,  however,  all  that  is  changed; 
there  are  very  few  manufacturerswhodonot 
eqiii])  their  cars  with  a  complete  dynamo 
electric-lighting  system,  and  it  would  take 
nujre  than  ten  times  two  hands  in  order  to 
get  enough  fingers  to  count  the  number 
of  cars  which  will  l)e  equipped  with  both 
electric  lights  and  eh'ctric  engine-starters. 

"The  strife  for  silence  still  goes  merrily 
forward,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  valve 
mechanism  which  became  noticeable  last 
year  is  even  more  apparent  this  year. 
Methods  of  fastening  the  valve-covers  are 
better,  Jiowe\'er,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
they  are  more  easily  removable  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  use  of  spirally 
cut  gears  which  slide  into  engagement 
instead  of  coming  together  more  alaruptly 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  whereas  last 
year  their  employment  in  the  timing-gear 
train  was  their  principal  feature,  this  year 
quite  a  number  of  manufacturers  employ 
sj)irally  cut  gears  betw^een  the  driven  and 
lay  shafts  in  their  transmission  mechan- 
isms. Naturally,  the  gears  are  made  more 
quiet. 

"Spring  suspension  also  bears  important 
relation  to  the  comfort  of  passengers,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  effect  on  the  life  of  the 
car's  mechanism,  and  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers have  verjf  nearly  completely 
redesigiu'd  their  supports  in  order  to  pro- 
vide greater  resiliency  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  the  rebound  and  jolt  generally 
inherent  with  more  than  ordinarily  flexible 
springs.  Several  prominent  manufacturers 
whose  vehicles  last  year  were  equipped 
with  -semielliptic  rear  springs  have 
'changed  over'  to  the  three-quarter  ellip- 
tic variety,  and  the  use  of  shock-absorbers 
as  regular  equipment  is  much  more  common 
than  ever  before." 


"  THE    SIX-CYLINDER    YEAR  " 

Motor  World  has  found  terms  descrip- 
tive of  this  year  and  two  previous  years  as 
related  to  the  development  of  motor-cars. 
Last  year  was  "engine-starter  year,"  inas- 
much £^s  devdces  for  starting  the  car  with- 
out cranking  it  were  most  notable  features. 
The  year  before  that  was  the  "year  of  the 
closed-front  car,"  that  is,  the  year  in  which 
many  cars  were  shown  with  the  chauffeur's 
seat  enclosed  with  doors  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  limousine,  the  front  entirely  closed.  The 
present  year  may  also  be  called  an  "engine- 
starter  year,"  inasmuch  as  new  develop- 
ments have  been  shown,  but  it  deserves 
further  to  be  called  "six-cylinder  year," 
inasmuch  as  the  six-cylinder  car  has  come 
more  to  the  front  than  ever  before.  There 
has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  "sizes."  At  the  same  time,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  "fours"  has  not 
been  material.      The   increase  in   "sixes" 
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is  said  to  be  about  an  even  dozen,  some 
being  the  product  of  makers  long  known 
for  makers  of  ffood  fours,  others  the  prod- 
ucts of  new  companies.  'I'here  has  also 
appeared  in  the  market  Avhat  are  known 
as  "little  sixes."  Of  these  Motor  W'orhl 
says: 

"Many  of  the  'sixes'  already  on  the 
market  and  well  established  have  taken 
unto  themselves  little  brothers,  or,  rr.ther, 
'little  sixes';  m  fact,  the  birth-rat i>  of 
'little  sixes'  has  been  high,  tho  whether 
the  increase  can  be  traced  to  the  stimula- 
tion aft'orded  by  a  new  crop  of  low  and 
mediuni-j)riced  'sixes'  from  out  the  fac- 
ories  where  low- and  medium-priced 'fours' 
are  born,  or  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine. 

"  SutTice  to  say,  the  '  Httle  six,'  which  is 
brother  to  the  'big  six,'  and  the  more  nu- 
merous low  and  medium-priced  'six,' either 
by  itself  or  as  a  younger  member  of  an  erst- 
while four-cylinder  familj-,  both  are  here, 
and  here  to  stay.  Among  the  medium- 
priced  'sixes'  which  are  first-borns,  to  con- 
tinue the  analogy,  there  are  several,  all 
listing  close  to  the  S2,000  mark — a  figure 
that  was  considered  fairly  low  even  for  a 
'  four '  not  so  very  long  ago.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  the  really  low  priced  'sixes'  that 
constitute  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
vear— listing  at  Sl,'28o,  S],485,  $1,550,  and 
SI, 750. 


FAILURES    AND    REORGANIZ.4TIONS 

Automobile  papers  chronicle  several 
failures  and  reorganizations  among  makers 
of  cars  and  accessories.  Some  of  the  latest 
items  are  details  as  to  the  reorganization 
of  a  large  company  Avhich  formerh-  had  a 
capitalization  of  S42..500,000.  and  now  has 
been  reorganized  with  one  of  S37.000.000. 
Motor  World  reports  "one  of  those  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  organization "  as 
having  said  that  "a  policy  of  rule  bj-  fear" 
■will  now  be  instituted.  By  this  he  meant 
that  the  president  will  be  in  fear  of  the 
bankers,  the  -vice-president  in  fear  of  the 
president,  and  so  on  fear  will  prevail 
down  to  the  humbler  employees.  The 
statement  is  meant  to  imply  that  a  rule  by 
fear  may  not  be  unfavorable  to  the  out- 
corrie  of  the  reorganization,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  old  organization  "there  were  too 
many  warm-blooded  friendships  to  achieve 
the  best  results."  Motor  World  declares 
franklj^  that  "the  automobile  industry  has 
been  over-exploited  and  is  now  feeling  the 
effects  of  it."  It  declares  further  that  the 
time  has  come  "to  check  reckless  exag- 
geration and  reckless  extravagance."  Hugh 
Chalmers,  of  the  well-known  Detroit  com- 
pany that  bears  his  name,  declared  re- 
cently in  a  public  address  that  there  was 
not  room  for  aU  the  companies  that  are 
now  building  cars,  and  added: 

"I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  future. 
Every  time  we  hear  of  some  company  going 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  or  some  fac- 
tory being  shut  down,  it  is  only  natural  that 
some  of  us  should  feet  a  httle  bit  panick:^'. 
I  am  sorry  when  any  concern  fails.  I  wish 
that  there  was  room  for  them  aU.  But 
there  isn't. 

"We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
day  when  the  automobile  industrv  would  be 
a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
have  all  looked  forward  to  that  day.  I 
want  to  tell  you  and  impress  it  upon  vou 
as  strongly  as  I  can  that  that  day  is  here. 
Th,ere  isn't  room  for  all  the  companies  that 
are  building  cars.  And  so,  while  I  am  sorry 
(Continued  on  page  292) 


All  Acknowlege  the  Necessity  of 

WEED  CHAINS 

In  one  of  those  friendly  after-luncheon,  get-together  parties  at  a  well 
known  city  club,  eleven  men  drifted  on  to  the  subject  of  the  daggers  of  skid- 
ding. With  a  single  exception  each  of  the  eleven  owned  an  automobile,  and 
each  had  a  skidding  experience  to  relate,  and  each  felt  that  his  particular 
predicament  was  the  most  sensational  and  startling. 

While  nearly  all  had  experimented  with  the  various  so-called  anti-skid  tires,  and  acknowl- 
eJg-ed  their  possible  advantages  when  new— yet  when  it  came  rijrht  down  to  "Brass  Tacks," 
there  wasn'tasing-le  one  in  the  crowd  but  admitted  thatfors?trer(!XH/«s,  for  the  absolute  elimina- 
tion of  every  possibility  of  skidding-,  nothing  even  approximated  Weed  Chains,  and  nothing  look 
their  place.  Every  one  of  the  ten  owners  carried  at  least  one  pair  of  Weed  Chains  in  his  car. 
Go  where  you  will,  put  the  question  to  any  assembly  of  automobile  owners  you  like  and  the 
verdict  will  always  be  the  same — "  We  can't  get  along  uitkout  ihcm." 

Weed  Chains  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  ant!-skid  device 
that  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  at  all  times  and  under  all  road  conditions. 

^eed  Anti-skid  Chains 

Insure  perfect  control  and  safe,  comfortable  driving 

Don't  foolishly  pride  yourself  on  taking-  chances  in  order  to  prove  your  bravery,  or  to 
demonstrate  your  ability  as  a  driver.  Weed  Chains  are  an  absolute  necessity  on  both  rear  tires 
and  to  doubly  guard  yourself  against  accidents  and  to  make  steering  comfortable  and  easy,  put 
them  on  the  front  wheels  too.  They  cannot  injure  tires  because  "they  creep" — occupy  very  little 
space  when  not  in  use — applied  in  a  moment  without  the  use  of  a  jack  or  other  tool. 

Take  precaution  now    W^en  you  know  the  folly,  the  danger,  the  peril 

£- there  is  in  driving  your  car  over  icy,  slippery, 

snow  covered  roads  and  pavements,  why  not  fully  equip  your  car  today  with  Weed 
Chains  for  your  own  protection  and  for  the  safety  of  other  road  users. 

Recommended  and  sold,  by  all  reputable  dealers 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  CO.,  28  Moore  Street,  New  York 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by 
THE  DOMINION  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Head  Office:  4  Park  Ave.,  Montreal,  Can. 


^..  WEED 

^a.       V  ^""'    """^  CHAIN 

^,y\  Wisdom 

Saves  Time 
and  Money 
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This  is  the  first  and  only 
tire  ever  guaranteed 
against  rim-cutting 

GENUINE 
DUNLOP  CS-)  TIRES 

are  now  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
rim  cutting  during  the  life  of  the  tire 

For  ten  years'  time  we  have  been  the  exclusive  makers  of  the  Genuine 
Dunlop  Straight  Side  Tire,  practically  the  same  in  design  as  it  now  appears. 

Ten  years  have  proven  to  us  that  this  tire  is  absolutely  proof  against  rim 
cuts  under  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  service.  Now  w^e  back  our  belief  in 
the  Dunlop  by  an  iron-clad  guarantee  such  as  no  other  tire  maker  has  ever 
offered  since  tires  were  first  built. 

The  Genuine  Dunlop  Straight  Side  Tires  offer  the  motorists  a  combina- 
tion of  desirable  features  that  is  unmatched  in  the  whole  tire  field. 

1  St.  —  Strength  and  durability  that  can  only  come  from  our 
four-factory  co-operative  method  of  manufacture. 

2nd.— The  easiest  tire  in  the  world  to  put  on  and  take  off. 
3rd. — An  iron-clad  guarantee  against  rim  cuts. 

And  remember  this,  the  Genuine  Dunlop  Tire — the  only  tire  that  possesses 
all  the  merits  of  this  type,  is  made  exclusively  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  the  famous  Nobby  and  Chain  Tread  Tires.    Made  in  the  Dunlop  style 
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MANYofthelead- 
inor  1913  automo- 
biles ha\  c  certain  im- 
proxements  over   the 

191 2  models;  but  in  no 
other  automobile  does 
the  owner  (^et  such  an 
efficient  and  conven- 
ient combination  of 
new  features  as  in  the 

1913  Mitchell. 

The  builders  of  the  Mitchell  do 
not  claim  the  exclusive  use  of  left 
drive,  with  center  control;  long  stroke, 
T-head  motor ;  electric  self-starter 
and  lighting  system  ;  and  other  1913 
Mitchell  improvements  that  are  de- 
tailed below.  They  do  claim  that  in 
the  Mitchell  car  these  improvements 
are  more  intelligently  combined  for 
power,  efficiency,  simplicity  and  com- 
fort than  in  any  other  1913  motor 
car. 

The  prospective  buyer  should  at  once 
become  familiar  with  the  new  1913 
Mitchell  cars  at  the  nearest  dealer's. 
These  cars  have  left  drive  and  center  con- 
trol; Bosch  ignition;  Rayfield  carbure- 
tor; Firestone  demountable  rims;  rain- 
vision  windshield;  Jones  speedometer; 
silk  mohair  top  with  dust  cover;  Turkish 
upholstered  cushions;  Timken  front  axle 
bearings;  gauges  on  the  dash  to  show  air 
pressure  and  oil  pressure;  gauge  in  the 
gasoline  tank  showing  amount  of  gaso- 
line it  contains;  and  a  portable  electric 
lamp  which  also  illuminates  the  instru- 
ments on  the  dash. 

AU  with  T-head  motor,  electric  self-starter,   electric 
lighting  system,  and  36-inch  wheels 

Prices 

F  O  li. 

Motor  Wheel  Base      Ranne 

7-pas5enger  Six      60  H.  P.     4^x7  in.       144-in.  $2,500 

2  or  5-passenger  Six     50  H.  P.     4    x6  in.       132-in.  1.850 

2  or  5-pasMnser>FoDr  40  H.  P.     \V\xl  in.       120-io.  1,500 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERF. 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor    Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Brandies:      »w  York     Philadelphia      Atlantp 
Kiinsus  City      London      Paris 


Dallas 
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MOTOR-TRIPS  A.ND  CARS 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

tlmt  any  oompany  must  fail.  I  mu.st  toll  you 
that  sdiut*  failures  un*  iM(vital>l<<  and  that 
tlu-y  art'  for  th«»  K'»<"1  ratli«'r  than  tlu?  harm 
of  our  indu.stry  as  a  wlioh-. 

"Most  of  tin'  failiwts  in  the  automohiU' 
liusint'.ss  have  been  due  to  two  things.  A 
lot  of  iiH-n  ha\e  gonv  into  this  business  who 
had  no  ri^ht  t«)  be  in  it,  who  weren't  fitted 
for  it.  -\nd  a  lot  of  men  have  {jone  in  who 
didn't  ha\ f  the  inone\  to  carry  on  the  hn.si- 
ness.  A  ^eat  deal  of  capital  is  rerjuired 
for  success  in  the  motor-car  business  to- 
day." 

THE    DAY    OF    THE     ELECTRIC    CAR 

It  is  declared  by  Motor  Age  that  notliing 
in  the  motor-car  industry  for  1912  "stands 
out  with  greater  sifjnificance  than  the  prog- 
ress made  in  electric  vehicles,  both  passen- 
ger and  commercial."  Formerly  the  use 
of  electric  pleasure  cars  was  practically 
confined  to  a  dozen  cities,  some  of  them 
minor  ones,  and  in  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  East  they  had  not  been  used 
nearly  so  much  as  the  population  would 
indicate.  In  the  year  1912  ensued  "a  verj' 
general  introduction  of  the  electric  pas- 
senger vehicle  in  scores  of  cities  where  they 
hitherto  were  comparatively  unknown." 
Indications  "point  to  a  continued  increase." 
Tlie  increase  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  makers  and  their  methods  of 
promoting  sales,  but  more  especially  to  the 
ostal)lishment  of  central  stations  from 
wliicii  to  obtain  stored  electricity.  Motor 
Age  says  further: 

"The  activity  of  the  manufacturer  has 
shown  itself  in  the  more  general  production 
of  closed  body  types,  and  also  in  the  in- 
troduction of  larger  bodies,  which  can  most 
satisfactorily  take  the  place  of  the  gasoline 
limousine,  where  the  buyer  is  disposed  to 
favor  the  use  of  the  electric. 

"The  electric  maker  has  also  been  busy 
in  the  mechanical  development  of  his  prod- 
uct. Credit  must  be  given  to  the  battery 
makers  for  A\'hat  they  have  done,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
electric  to  its  present  mature  stature,  but 
the  engineer  of  the  vehicle  must  receive 
his  consideration.  He  has  been  working 
along  varied  lines,  and  while  nothing  radi- 
cal appears,  the  little  details  show  that  he 
is  keeping  step  with  the  trend  of  the  times. 
There  is  a  steady  adoption  of  inclosed  drive, 
the  propeller  shaft  being  the  most  popular 
adaptation  of  this.  At  present  but  two  or 
three  exponents  of  the  exposed  chain  re- 
main. While  the  double  reduction  be- 
tween the  armature  shaft  and  the  rear 
wheels  is  in  the  majority,  there  is  a  slow 
movement  in  the  direction  of  a  single  re- 
duction, but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
state  what  the  final  situation  wiH  be. 

"The  electric,  which  has  always  been 
characterized  with  simple  and  trouble-proof 
control,  has  made  advancements  along  this 
line,  all  with  the  one  object  of  making  it 
well  adapted  for  women,  who,  in  so  manj^ 
cities  of  the  United  States,  are  great  users 
of  them.       -~ 

' '  The  electric  commercial  vehicle  has  re- 
ceived steady  assistance  during  the  year 
from  the  central  station  people,  who  have, 
altho  slow  in  coming  to  a  reahzation  of  the 
matter,  at  last  realized  the  dollar-and-cent 
value  of  the  motor-truck  as  a  con«:umer  of 
current.  These  interests  have  taken  up 
the  question  with  avidity  and  have  done 
wonders  to  help  the  sale  of  trucks  in  their 
localities.  One  leading  Eastern  concern 
announces  that  since  it  has  started  an  elec- 
tric vehicle  departnlent  there  has  been  a  500 
percent,  increase  in  current  used  in  charging 
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vehicle  hatteries;  and  further  .states  that 
there  has  been  a  100  per  cent.  increas«*  in 
current  consumption  in  the  past  six  nionthK. 
I{ci»orts  from  two  do/en  otlu-r  centers  show 
j)ra<-tir'ally  the  same  general  ineroase  in  the 
use  of  electrics." 


THE     YEAR'S     KO.VD-RACE 
FRANCE 


IN 


The  date  of  the  Grand  Prix  ra<-e  in 
France  Inis  been  definitel}'  fixt  fi*r  July  12. 
It  will  he  run  over  a  19-mile  course  near 
Amiens,  which  is  abcmt  eighty  miles  north 
of  Paris,  .\niiens  is  a  town  of  about  90, (KM) 
peojile,  with  cloth  and  woolen  its  chief  in- 
dustry. It  lies  on  the  main  route  from  Paris 
to  Calais,  the  railroad  station  being  within 
about  2tM)  yards  of  the  i)lace  where  the 
grand  stand  for  the  race  will  be  erected, 
Of  the  cour.se  itself  and  other  items  a  cor- 
respondent of  Motor  Age  says: 

"The  19-mile  course  is  the  shortest  ever 
adopted  for  a  speed  contest  in  France,  and 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provide  a  most 
spectaxmlar  display.  The  starting-point 
will  be  about  2J-2  miles  from  the  chy  of 
Amiens,  but  visitors  from  Paris  will  be 
set  down  by  train  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  stand. 

"Roughly  the  course  is  triangular  in 
shape,  the  first  leg  being  a  dead  straight  line 
8  miles  in  length,  of  an  undulating  nature, 
and  with  only  one  small  \illage  on  it.  This 
is  an  ideal  speedway,  being  one  on  which 
the  cars  can  be  run  with  wde-open  throttle 
from  beginning  to  end.  A  sharp  turn  to 
the  right  takes  the  cars  on  the  second  leg 
of  the  cour.se  nearlj'  3  miles  in  length,  all 
of  it  being  straight  and  level  with  the  ex- 
cejition  of  the  last  few  hundred  yards, 
which  are  on  a  slight  down  grade  into  the 
village  of  Moreuil. 

"The  third  leg  measures  a  little  more 
than  8  miles  of  a  very  wide  and  shghtly 
winding  national  liighway  which  twice 
passes  under  the  main  railroad  line  from 
Paris  to  Calais.  There  are  rather  difficult 
turns  under  the  bridges.  During  the  last 
half  mile  the  road  is  parallel  with  the  first 
leg  of  the  course,  the  distance  between 
them  being  so  slight  that  the  whole  of  the 
land  between  the  two  roads  has  been  se- 
cured by  the  racing  board  and  will  be  used 
for  grand  stands  and  pits.  Spectators  with- 
in this  space  therefore  will  see  the  cars  ap- 
proaching on  the  national  highway,  watch 
them  go  round  the  bend,  and  see  them  dis- 
appear on  the  fastest  portion  of  the  course. 

"It  is  proposed,  instead  of  taking  the  cars 
right  down  to  the  fork,  to  build  a  special 
cross-country  road  uniting  the  two  parallel 
portions  of  the  course.  This  Avill  make  it 
possible  to  pro\ide  an  easier  bend  and  one 
which,  on  being  banked,  can  be  taken  at 
speed,  thus  adding  to  the  spectacular 
nature  of  the  race. 

"Up  to  the  present  year  the  Automobile 
Club  of  France  has. been  afraid  to  hold  a 
race  on  a  short  course,  "with  the  result  that 
the  events  have  been  rather  lacking  in 
interest  from  the  s*^andpoint  of  the  sper- 
tator.  Partly  as  the  result  of  experience 
gained  at  Dieppe,  and  partly  because  oi  »Lhe 
American  examples  of  short  courses,  it  was 
decided  that  the  1913  race  should  be  over  a 
circuit  not  more  than  25  miles  round. 

"The  Amiens  set  of  roads,  being  only  ID 
miles  round,  are  ideal,  for  they  will  not  only 
add  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  race 
for  the  spectator,  but  will  make  control  a 
much  easier  matter.  This  is  an  important 
matter  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  race  will 
be  run  on  a  limited  fuel  allowance.  It  is 
intended  to  run  special  trains  direct  fr^jn 
Paris  to  the  grand  stands  at  an  inclusive 
price,  the  railroad  ticket  giving  admission 
into  the  stands.  There  will  also  be  special 
fast  ser^^ces  from  London  in  3 }  ■}  hours. 
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"It  is  expected  that  the  town  of  Amiens 
will  vote  a  subvention  of  SIO.(KK)  for  the 
French  prrand  i)rix.  Last  year's  race  cost 
over  .fG().(XJO  to  organize,  and  left  tiie  racing 
board  with  a  (h'licit.  With  the  shorter 
course  and  the  jilenliful  means  of  access 
it  is  believed  that  the  Amiens  course  can 
be  made  to  show  a  balance  on  the  right 
side." 

PROGRESS     OF    THE     GOOD-ROADS 
MOVEMENT 

William  C.  Ward  contribulw  to  Motor 
a  summary  of  the  jjrosrress  mad(»  in  various" 
States  by  the  movement  for  better  roads. 
He  notes  "wonderful  progress  in  the  West- 
ern States."  One  might  think  that  grc^at 
road  mileage  and  density  of  population 
would  go  together,  and  yet  in  Europe  "  where 
the  country  is  notoriously  more  closely 
settled  than  the  United  States,  the  aver- 
age road  mileage  per  square  mile  of  terri- 
tory is  about  one-tenth  what  it  is  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Ward  writes  further,  in 
illustration  of  his  point,  that  "some  factor 
other  than  population  plays  an  im])ortant 
part  in  the  construction  of  highways:" 

"  Great  road  mileage  and  dense  popula- 
tion are  naturally  looked  for  together,  and 
the  statistics  show  this  to  be  generally  true. 
Yet  in  Europe,  where  the  country  is  noto- 
riously more  closely  settled  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  average  road  mileage 
per  square  mile  of  territory  is  about  one- 
tenth  what  it  is  in  this  country,  which,  of 
course,  reduces  the  road  length  i)er  inha])i- 
tant  in  much  greater  proportion.  It  is  but 
natural  to  expect  t  hat  Connecticut  with  231 
people  per  square  mile  of  territory  needs 
better  highway  comnuinication  thaii  Utah, 
for  instance,  where  the  density  of  popula- 
tion is  only  4.5;  and.  in  fact,  their  road 
mileages  per  square  mile  of  temtory  com- 
pare as  2.5  to  0.097,  which  is  about  26  to 
one.  But  there  are  Arizona  and  Wyoming, 
each  with  less  than  two  people  per  square 
mile;  yet  these  States  possess  a  system  of 
highways  much  more  thorough  than  that  of 
Utah.  Also  Rhode  Island,  with  256  people 
per  mile  of  road,  nuinages  to  get  along  with 
about  half  the  road  length  per  square  mile 
found  in  Connecticut,  where  the  density  of 
population  is  only  88  people  per  mile  of 
road. 

"  It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  those  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  economic  condi- 
tions, such  as  nearness  of  factory  to  farm, 
occupations  of  the  people,  etc.,  simulate 
those  of  Europe;  the  roads  are  plentiful, 
and  this  state  of  affairs  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  the  differences. noted  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  are  by  no 
means  so  easy  to  explain.  Rhode  Island 
has  a  factory  for  each  2.5  square  miles  of 
territory,  while  in  Connecticut  there  is  one 
factory  for  each  37  square  miles.  This 
ought  to  make  the  highway  mileages  per 
square  mile  read  the  other  way  around.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  size  of  a  Con- 
necticut farm  is  81  acres,  while  that  of 
Riode  Island  is  83.  Considering  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  two  States,  wliicli  are  about 
as  32  to  1,  this  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter,  altho  it  can  hardly  be 
treated  seriously-. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor  in  this 
case,  and  the  one  which  throws  out  all  cal- 
culations, is  the  fact  that  the  cities  and 
incorporated  villages,  whose  streets  and 
roads  are  not  reckoned  in  the  road  mileages 
of  the  States,  occupy  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  area  in  Rhode  Island  than  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  likewise  contain  a.  greater  portion 
of  the  population.  Then,  too,  in  these  older 
parts  of  the  country,  the  general  layout 
of  thmgs  was  planned  many  vears  "ago, 
adapted  to  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
locahty,    and    these    conditions    have   not 


Don't  ask  ioio  A  pair 
of  gloves' — Ask  for 

"Guaranteed 
Gloves 


You  can  judge  at  sight  all  the 
points  of  a  glove  but  wear. 

If  you  wear  Ireland's  Guaran- 
teed Gloves,  the  soft  texture,  the 
beautiful  workmanship  and  the 
neat  stitching  of  your  gloves  are 

bonded  against  defects.  You  get  more  than  a  pair  of  stylish 
well-made  gloves  when  you  get  Ireland's.     In  each  pair, 
whether  for  men,  women  or  children,  is  our  written  and 
signed  guarantee — a  promise  of  a  new  pair  if  the  gloves  yoci- 
buy  do  not  give  you  full  service. 

IRELANDS 

GUARANTEED     GLOVES 

Of  course  they  outlast  their  guarantee — sometimes  by 
several  seasons.  Barring  a  few  cases  where  some  defect 
has  escaped  our  inspectors,  our  guarantee  is  unnecessary  ex- 
cept that  it  proves  this  one  thing : 

In  order  to  make  Ireland's  Guaranteed  Gloves 
strong  enough  to  stand  a  guarantee  we  have 
used  nothiiiaitut  the  best  of  leathers,  the  choicest 
thti^ad  fiESSPtbe  most  skilled  workmanship. 


mejBf, 


lat    IS     the    simple    reaso^why    Ireland's    Guaranteed 
Gloves  not  only  feel,  fit  a|jei^^l^ better  but  look  better. 

Prove  this  at  your  deajp*  s. 

0  upward 

Mocha,  Cap^^lace  and  Chamois.       For  Men, 
WomeR^and  Children 

^vHfi  for  Book,  ''The  Style 
and  Stored f  the  Glove'* 

'^Get  Ireland  s  "Guaranteed  Gloves  from 
your  dealer.  Identify  them  by  the  Ireland 
button  and  the  guarantee  in  every  pair. 
If  your  dea^r  hasn't  these  guaranteed 
gloves  we  will  send  them  prepaid  to  you. 

IRELAND  BROS. 

44-StiJe  Street,  Johnatown,  N.  Y. 

r\p_]_„^-'who  wish  to  profit  from  our  good. 
l/CalCI9  gloves  and  this  advertising  of  out! 
"guarantee"  should  write  for  our  "selling  plan." 


<#? 
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Tobacco  Such 
As  You  Have 
Longed  For 

Edgeworth  ia  All  That  You,  or 

Any  Man,  Could  WUh 

in  a  Pipe-Smoke. 


Edgeworth  Tobacco  gives 
such  a  pipe-pleasure  as  you 
would  hardly  believe  possible 
(unless  you  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  many  thousands  who 
swear  by  this  wonder-smoke 
from  Virginia). 

Just  try  one  package  now — 
and  you'll  find  your  utmost  to- 
bacco desires  realized  in 

•^  EXTRA  HIGH  GRADE   ' 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Sliced  Plug  or  Ready-Ruhhed 

"EdKewortli"  is  the  finest 
Burley-leaf  the  ground  can  yield. 
There's  never  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  The  aroma  is  inviting — 
the  flavor  delicious. 

We're  so  sure  of  "Edsreworth"  that 
we  Guarantee  it— and  will  refund 
the  purchase  price  if  you  are  dissatis- 
fied. Edyeworth  Ready- UuBBRD  in 
10c  and  50c  tins,  everywhere,  and  in 
fiandsome  Sl.OO  humidor  packages. 
Edtieworth  Sliced  Plug.  15c.  25c.  5()c 
nnd  Sl.CO.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

"The  Pipe's  Own  Story, "  No.  1 ,  Free 

Jnit  published — a  mott  faicinating  itory, 
told  by  a  Pipe  iticif — the  first  of  a  leries  of 
"Pipe  Tales."  Write  ui  today.  We'll  mail 
it  to  yoa  FREE. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

Also   manufacturers   oC  Qboid    Granu* 
latuJ  I'lug  Ijmokiug  Tobacco 

5    South 
21st  St. 

Ridimond 
Va. 
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You  Need  No  Matches 

MATCHLESS  WALL  LIGHTER 

lights  your  gas  range,  stove,  lamp,  cigrar, 
pipe— even'thing.  NEVER  FAIllS.  No 
more  matches  to  sweep  up.  No  more  match- 
lieads  to  break  o£f  and  bum  ho'es  in  your 
clothes  or  carpets  and  set  fire  to  the  house. 
Lasts  forever,  beautifully  finished.  AGENTS 
MAKE  MONEY  FA.ST.  ' 

NEW  YORK  NOVELTY  HOUSE 


.\e«   1  orU  l'i(y 


1,'nully  chuiiKfd  wuh  imu',  wliflhcr  now 
tltu'lopiucnts  warniutf'd  fluinK"'s  or  not. 
riiii-^,  hclwfi^n  such  Slutts,  tht-rt!  stems 
111)1  liini;  to  lay  Ijohi  of  t(j  fxplaiu  the  tlilTur- 
tmi'fs  that  art!  found  to-tlay. 

"  Turniuif  now  to  the  newt-r  States, 
]l!iiioi.s  had  IS.OSC)  factorit's  in  liKK)  ajjainst 
14,o74  tt-n  ytars  boforo,  and  nearly  all  this 
incn-aso  took  place  liotwi-en  1904  and  1?)()0. 
Duriiiti:  th(^  sann^  jx-riod  tho  valuo  of  farms 
rosf  Iroiii  Sl,o()0,(KK)  to  S4,()(J().(K)().  Con- 
teiiiporaiKous  witli  tliis  was  the  improve- 
ment of  over  l.UOO  miles  of  highways  which 
had  formerly  been  under  no  maintenance 
system  whatever,  and  to-day  we  find 
Illinois  well  ahead  of  such  important  and 
lon},'-established  States  as  New  York,  New 
llaiupsliire,  and  Vermont  in  tho  matter  of 
road  length  per  scputre  mile  of  territory. 
According  to  figures  published  by  the 
Federal  (Jovernment,  Sr),00o,(X)0  were  spent 
there  during  1911  for  further  improvement 
of  highways,  and  with  all  this  the  State 
has  tho  comparatively  small  population 
density  of  1(K)  people  per  square  mile. 

"  Tlio  same  thing  holds  true  for  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  the  other  Central  States.  The 
position  of  Ohio  ahead  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  road-density  table  probably  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  last-named  State  when  contrasted 
with  tho  more  favorable  road-building  con- 
ditions of  the  former.  Pennsylvania  has 
27,5(50  factories  and  219,295  farms  against 
Ohio's  15,138  factories  and  272,045  farms. 
Tho  densities  of  the  populations  are  171 
and  117,  respectively.  Ohio's  farming  in- 
terests need  the  greater  number  of  roads, 
aiul  in  Pennsylvania  the  transportation  for 
tho  preponderance  of  factories  appears  to 
be  performed  over  a  railroad  mileage  which 
tops  that  of  Ohio  by  some  2,000  miles." 

Mr.  Ward  finds  that  by  far  "the  most 
notable  road-building  operations  of  recent 
years  have  been  conducted  in  the  Western 
States."  The  work  done  in  those  States 
is  the  more  remarkable  "because  it  is  all 
pioneer  construction."  On  the  Pacific 
slope,  however,  the  movement  thus  far  has 
not  been  able  to  affect  the  statistics  as  to 
absolute  mileage  figures.  While  Rhode 
Island,  Indiana,  and  Connecticut  have 
from  49  down  to  24  per  cent,  of  their  high- 
ways improved,  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  have  only  18,  13,  and  10  per 
cent.,  respectively.  Between  1904  and 
1909,  Washington,  however,  showed  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent.,  Oregon  an  increase 
of  about  30,  and  California  an.  amount 
not  j'et  officially  determined.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  Mr.  Ward  finds  that 
the  most  remarkable  development  is  taking 
place  in  the  South.  But  nowhere  other 
than  the  Pacific  coast  do  figures  show  any- 
thing like  a  50-per-cent.  increase  for  five 
years.  ]Mr.  Ward  says  further  of  this  move- 
ment: 

"  In  the  West  the  building  of  roads  un- 
doubtedly springs  from  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  general  development  of  the 
country  along  manufacturing  as  well  as 
agricultural  lines,  and  things  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  progressed  to  enable  one  to 
attribute  the  activity  in  highway  construc- 
tion to  any  one  condition  of  affairs.  In  the 
Southern  States,  however,  population  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the 
improvement  of  extant  roads  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  needs  of  intensive  farming 
and  the  de\'elopment  of  manufacturing 
industries. 

"  In  actual  mileage  the  greatest  improve- 
ment work  of  the  last' five  years,  tho  some- 
what scattered,  has  nevertheless  followed 
general  industrial  development  rather  than 
increased  population.  It  was  distributed 
as  follows:    Georgia,  from  1,634  miles  to 


5,978  miles  C4,344);  Washington,  from 
1,97G  to  4,5'20  miles  (2,544;;  Mis-souri, 
from  2,733  to  4,755  miles  (l,tir>());  Soutli 
C-'arolina,  from  1,878  to  3,534  miles  (1,050;; 
Alabama,  from  1,720  to  3,'2<>4  miles  (1,544); 
Pennsylvania,  from  2,l(io  to  3,304  miles 
(1,195);  Tennessee,  from  4,285  to  5,353 
miles  (1,(M)8);  New  Jersey,  from  2,422  to 
3,377  miles  (955);  Florida,  from  885  to 
1,752  miles  (800),  and  Marvland,  from 
1,570  to  2,142  mUes  (572). 

"  The  cost  of  road  building  appears  to 
have  little  or  no  infiuence  on  the  projection 
or  prosecution  of  the  work.  Necessarily 
tJie  cost  of'  highway  construction  varies 
widely  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  hire  of  teams  is  much  less  than  in 
the  Northern  commonwealths,  while  the 
cost  of  road-making  materials  differs  in 
almost  every  locality.  However,  the  wide 
distribution  of  road  mileage  shows  either 
that  cost  is  being  disregarded  or  the  differ- 
ent communities  realize  that  good  roads 
are  an  economic  necessity  and  cheap  at  any 
cost." 

A   BUSINESS   OF  $14,000,000   A    YEAR 

One  of  the  Detroit  makers  of  high- 
priced  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  re- 
ports gross  sales  for  1912  of  §14,613,057. 
Last  year  the  total  was  $11,624,558.  Re- 
duced to  earnings,  gross  and  net,  the  figures 
for  1912  are,  for  gross  $3,412,862,  for  net 
$2,182,376.  In  arriving  at  these  -ligures, 
there  was  charged  off  for  depreciation  tho 
sum  of  $1,230,485,  which  was  drastic,  inas- 
much as  the  depreciation  marked  off  for 
the  previous  year  was  only  $572,001. 
Other  interesting  items  in  this  report  are 
given  as  follows  in  Motor  World: 

"Despite  the  greatly  increased  sales  and 
earnings,  the  surplus  of  the  company  was 
reduced  from  $2,984,021.81  to  $1,198,- 
783.82.  It  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  sum  charged  to  depreciation,  but 
more  particularly  by  the  sum  of  $3,274,- 
958.89,  which  has  been  carried  on  the  books 
for  'rights,  privileges,  franchises,  develop- 
ments, patents,  etc.,'  and  which  was  cut  to 
the  nominal  sum  of  $1  by  heroic  decision 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Similarly  $342,- 
656.30  was  deducted  'to  adjust  books  to  in- 
ventory taken  December  31,  1911.' 

"Altho  the  company  has  regularly  met 
the  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  issue 
of  $5,000,000,  no  dividends  on  common 
stock  have  been  paid  for  the  last  three 
years,  all  of  the  earnings  in  excess  of  the 
preferred  stock  dividend  going  into  the 
capital  account.  In  his  report  to  the  stock- 
holders, however,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany says  he  'feels  confident  that  the  cur- 
rent year  will  see  the  resumption  of  pay- 
ments of  a  small  dividend  rate  on  the  com- 
mon stock,'  but  he  adds  that  the  'largest 
share  of  the  earnings  mv^st  be  added  to  the 
working  capital  to  meet  added  require- 
ments of  increased  volume  of  business.' 

"  The  total  receipts  during  the  fiscal  vear 
amounted  to  $17,328,472.51  and  the  total 
disbursements  to  $16,464,930.09.  On  Aug- 
ust 31,  1912,  the  cash  on  hand  amounted 
to  $1,030,513.95,  as  against  $106,971.53 
on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 
The  total  resources  aggregated  $14,663,- 
298.86,  which  compares  ^dth  $16,110,756.28 
at  the  same  period  in  1911. 

"The  current  assets  increased  from  $1,- 
160,474.71  to  $2,493,999.46,  the  greater 
portion  being  accounted  for  by  the  in- 
creased cash  on  hand  and  by  vehicles  in 
transit  to  dealers  and  branches,  the  former 
representing  a  valuation  of  $340,090.27 
and  the  latter  $672,136.23,  as  against  $372,- 
712.36  and  $352,973.93,  respectively,  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year  1911. 
{Continued  on  page  296) 
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OVER  fifteen  thousand  Overlands  have  been  delivered 
during  the  last  five  months.  This  is  more  cars  than  all 
the  automobile  factories  in  Germany  turn  out  in  a  whole 
year.  This  is  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  over  the  same  per- 
iod last  year.  And  last  year  we  led  every  thousand  dollar 
automobile  producer  in  America.  Our  1913  sales  are  more 
than  double  those  of  any  other  manufacturer  producing  a  sim- 
ilar'car. 

In  such  states  as  Minnesota,  one  of  the  largest  automobile 
consuming  States  in  the  Union,  the  Overland  has  shov^^n  a  lar- 
ger increase  this  year  than  any  other  motor  car  manufactured 
— bar  none. 

The  Overland  outsells  because  it  outclasses.  Overland 
value  is  better  because  it  is  bigger.  You  get  more  car  for  less 
money. 

Catalogue  on  request.     Please  address  Dept.   17 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


$985— -Completely  Equipped 

Model  69 -T 


Self-starter 
30   Horse  Power 
5-Pas5enger  Touring  Car 
110-inch  Wheel  Base 


Timken  Bearings 
Center  Control 
Remy  Magneto 
Warner  Speedometer 


Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision,  Rain  Vision 
Wind  Shield 
Prest-O-Lite  Tank 
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Durable  Artistic  Buildings 

Kalin  Building  Products  receive  their  best  commendation 
from  the  many  thousands  of  buildings  all  over  the  world  in 
which  they  have  been  successfully  used.  They  are  adapt- 
ed to  the  finest  type  of  public  and  monumental  buildings  as  well  as  to 
those  of  strictest  utilitarian  character.  To  the  architectural  building 
Kahn  Building  Products  insure  fireproofness,  permanence  and  econ- 
omy. To  the  industrial  building,  Kahn  Building  Products  bring  not 
only  these  desirable  qualities,  but  also  a  simple,  dignified  beauty  of 
line  and  proportion. 

KAHN  BUILDING  PRODUCTS 

cover  all  consttuttions:  Reinforced  Concrete  for  every  use;  Steel  Sash  for 
windows  ;  Hy-Rib  for  roofs  and  walls;  Waterproofings;  Technical 
paints;  and  Building  Specialties. 

Hy-Rib,  a  steel   sheathing  with  deep  stiffening  ribs,   makes  monolithic 
walls,  roofs,  partitions,   etc.,  at   very  low  cost.      It  obviates  the  use  of 
wooden   forms  and    other  expensive  equipment,  combining  within  itself 
reinforcement,  centering,  studs  and  lath. 

United  Sash  provide  maximum  daylight  for  industrial  buildings. 
Made  of  solid  steel  sections  unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching,  but 
forced  by  tremendous  pressure  into  perfect  units.  Large  ventilators  with 
double  contact  joints  to  shut  out  draft  and  storms. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  economical  industrial  buildings. 

Write  for  Valuable  Building  Suggestions  —  Free ! 

No  matter  when  or  where  you  intend  to  build,   write  NOW  for  sug- 
gestions from  our  Special  Building  Information  Department.      Furnished 
without    obligating    you    in    any    way.        These    ideas    and    literature 
will  prove  valuable  to  you.      Write  us  brief  outline  of 
your  plans. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

936  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Micli. 

R-Acre-Phint  of  Vackiird 
Motor  (';ir  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


KAHN 

Buildins 

Products 


The  Rubbers  of  a  Gentleman 


Worn  by  Men  of  Good  Taste 

everywhere  because  they  are  dressy,  serviceable  and  comfortable. 
They  keep  the  feet  dry  all  the  time  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
Eversticks  stay  on  when  you  need  them  most,  but  they're  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off.       They  do  not  heat  the  feet, 

y4l  ah  Good  Shoe  Stores 
UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


MOTOK-TKIPS  AND  CARS 

(.Coitlinuid  from  fjuye  J'J4) 

'Till!  liabilitieK,  inc-ludinK  n'K«Tv«'s  aud 
surplus,  equal  tht;  rcsourcus,  th«<  chief  item 
\H'\i\ii  <-oini)rizcd  of  the  <;ii>ital  stuck,  ."510- 
()(K),(K)(J,  and  .S2,i)(Ki,(K)(J  of  (ivc-ycar  do- 
Ixiitun-  tiot(!S  wliidi  wen-  i.ssucd  at  the  ho- 
t^iiuiiiij^  (jf  th«(  ii.scal  year  for  the  purpose 
<if  fuiidiiitf  the  floating  debt.  TIk-  issue  au- 
thorize<i  was  .1si,(K)(),(HK),  but  S1,(J(XJ,(J(K)  is 
held  in  reserve  in  the  treasury.  Tlie  i)resi- 
dent  rcTiiarks,  however,  that  'our  inven- 
tory is  increasing  on  account  of  (greater 
volume  of  business  which  necessarily  limits 
our  mart^in  of  free  cash,  and  we,  therefore, 
may  be  borrowers  again  during  the  year.'  " 

THE     MISSION     OF     THE     CAR 

Estimates  of  the  influence  of  the  motor- 
car in  the  de\('loj>ment  of  the  coiantrA,  as 
well  as  the  de-.elopmciit  and  i)roadening  of 
the  human  mind,  are  frequently  made. 
The  most  recent  one  of  note  lias  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Kreniny  Po.sl,  the  writer 
being  II.  X.  Owen,  who  declares  with  en- 
thusiasi7i  that  the  motor-car  has  been  "the 
most  potent  agency  in  development  since 
tho  introduction  of  the  railroad."  He 
specifies  with  emphasis  and  detail: 

"It  has  reached  every  section,  every 
class,  every  condition,  and  has  exerted 
every  influence.  It  has  built  towns,  in- 
duced the  construction  of  fine  roads,  in- 
creased the  output  of  the  farm,  stimulated 
suburban  development,  and  multiplied 
commercial  possibilities  a  hundredfold.  It 
has  taken  the  city  dweller  closer  to  nature, 
opening  up  sections  of  the  country  that 
have  lain  dormant  for  years,  and  turning 
them  into  most  picturesque  residential 
communities.  It  has  made  history  and  re- 
written history.  It  has  discovered  in  some 
secluded  nook  a  historic  old  mansion  or 
estate  and  given  its  traditions  to  hundreds 
of  tourists  who  ne\'er  would  have  known  of 
its  existence,  were  it  not  for  the  automobile. 

"It  has  been  the  greatest  force  within 
the  last  century  in  opening  up  a  nation  to 
itself.  Professional  men  have  increased 
their  incomes,  merchants  haA^e  doubled 
their  business,  great  factories  have  grown 
to  twice  their  capacity,  and  commercial 
houses  have  raised  their  rating  through  the 
application  of  the  automobile  to  every-day 
cammerce  and  industry.  Houses  whose 
business  had  been  at  a  standstill  felt  a 
sudden  boom  and  added  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  machine.  Scarcely  a  business  or 
class  of  persons  that  has  not  been  bene- 
fited by  the  motor-car. 

"Just  as  the  railroad  stretched  out  across 
the  country  and  developed  large  sections 
at  once,  so  is  the  automobile  going  into 
thousands  of  smaller  and  undeveloped  dis- 
tricts and  bringing  them  closer  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  civilization.  Great  have  been 
its  ramifications." 

Mr.  Owen  attaches  special  importance 
to  the  benefits  which  the  making  of  cars 
has  brought  about  to  a  "great  army  of 
workers  wljp  have  been  helped  to  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity."  Thousands  of  skilled^ 
hands  are  now  drawing  high  wages  in- 
stead of  low  ones,  and  the  demand  is  "so 
great  that  none  need  be  idle  for  a  day." 
Mr.  Owen  finds  difficulty  in  determining 
what  class  of  citizens  have  profited  most 
from  the  use  of  motors,  but  one  of  the  chief 
among  them  has  been  the  farmers: 

"Difficult  it  is  to  determine  what  class, 
of  American  citizens  has  profited  most  by 
the  use  of  the  automobile,  and  the  bringing 
of  the  price  down  to  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age man.  Certainly  the  farmer  has  beeu 
{Continued  on  page  298) 
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pROOF  that  "we  deliver  the  goods"  in  fine  tailored- 
to-order  clothes  at  popular  prices  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  again  found  it  necessary  to  increase  our 
shop  area  by  50  per  cent,  with  the  result  that  we  today 
enjoy  a  mechanical  equipment  and   an  operating  force 

Unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
tailoring  concern  in  the  world. 

DURING  the  34  seasons  we  have  been  in  business,  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  when  a  man  could  not  bu}^  clothes  some- 
where else  for  less  money,  yet  we  keep  on  growing  bigger  every  year 
because  the  clothes  we  make  to  individual  order  embody  more  style, 
character  and  intrinsic  value  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  elsewhere  for 

$25  to  $50 

Our  dealer  in  your  city  will  show  you  our  Spring  Woolens  and  take  your 
measure.      If  you  don't  know  him,  write  us  for  his  name  and  address. 
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i^iamond 

(NoClinch) 

Tires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

are  built  with  extra  air-room 

It's  the  extra  air- room 
that  does  the  ^vork.  The 
more  air-room  in  your 
tires  means  more   resih- 

cncy,  and  a  greater  ability  of  the 
tire  to  absorb  the  shock  of  the 
road,  insuring  more  comfort  for 
you  and  your  passengers  —  mart 
comfort  for  your  tires. 

This  more  air-room 
tire  does  the  work  easily 
and  will  not  strain  under 
road  usage.  The  extra  air-room  is  gained  for  you  without  lessening 
the  thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls. 

Write  today  for  our  new  book  "How  to  Get  More  Mileage  Out  of  Your 
Tires"  —  it  explains  all  about  the  discovery  of  Vitalized  Rubber,  also  Perfect 
3-Point  Rim  Contact  and  the  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread.  Address,  The  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


25.000  iJiamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 
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I    4-Cycle  Engines 
B    2-Cycle  Engines 


Family  Boats 
Speedy  Boats 


If  it  has  the  name 

FAY  &  BOWEN 

it  stands  for 
QUALITY  and  a 
SQUARE  DEAL 


20  Real  Miles  an  Hour 

That's  the  rate  at  which  you 
can  go  and  keep  it  up  in  a 

Fay  &  Bowen 
32  ft.  Runabout 

It's  a  beauty  and  there  is  no  boat  built  better— in  every  detail. 
The  equipment  is  complete. 

It  has  a  Fay  &  Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cylinder  engine,  with  auto- 
mobile regulation. 

If  this  boat  is  too  fast  or  too  large  we  have  others. 

Ask  about  the  18-mile  Boat  only  26  ft.  long. 

You  cannot  buy  anything  better;  there's  nothing  better  made. 

Send  for  Bulletins, 

specifications  and  prices  on  these  and  our  full  line  of  boats  and 
engines — stating  your  needs. 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,  72  Lake  St.,  Geneva, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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I        MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  CARS 

I      ■  Cunliituid  Jruiii  paye  '2'Jti) 

'  one  of  its  chief  beneficiaries.  The  ma/rhine 
men  i>lai'e<l  this  bulwark  of  the  nation's 
pro.sperity  within  easy  strikinff  distance  of 
the  markets  for  liis  products.  J\Iotor-trucks 
carry  his  crops  with  speed  and  economy, 
and  his  touring-f-ar  enables  him  and  his 
wile  to  cultivate  the  social  side,  the  lack 
of  which  heretofore  has  been  thu  chief 
drawback  in  his  pursuit.  The  same  tour- 
inK-<'ar  i)r(jvi(!es  a  means  of  sendinK  his 
chiUlreti  to  school  and  to  college,  and  all 
through  the  West  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  fifty  or  sixty  automobiles  drawn 
around  one  of  the  agricultural  colleges." 

CHANGES  IN    ELECTRICS 

With  the  progress  made  last  year  in 
electric  cars  have  come  larger  and  more 
luxurious  bodies  and  higher  prices.  Motor 
Age  says,  however,  that  in  spite  of  advan- 
cing prices,  "The  buyer  is  getting  more  for 
his  money  than  formerly."  The  writer 
saj-s  further: 

"There  have  been  other  avenues  of  prog- 
ress that  count  almost  as  much,  if  not  more, 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  indus- 
try as  the  mechanical  improvements  in  the 
vehicles  and  the  body  refinements.  Fore- 
most comes  the  get-together  spirit  of  the 
maker  of  vehicles,  battery  makers,  and 
every  other  maker  of  articles  in  every  city 
which  manufacture  electric  current  for 
lighting,  fuel,  power,  and  battery  charging. 

"These  central  station  people  have  Ijeen 
very  active,  exceedingly  so.  For  years 
they  were  asleep,  inexcusable  Rip  Van 
Winkles.  But  they  awakened  after  the  con- 
tinual efforts  of  the  electric  maker  and  now 
that  they  have  opened  their  eyes  after  a 
sleep  of  years,  so  far  as  battery  charging 
for  vehicles  is  concerned,  they  have  started 
in  reai  earnest  and  are  setting  the  pace  for 
the  vehicle  and  battery  makers.  These 
central  station  people  have  wakened  be- 
cause it  is  putting  money  in  their  pockets 
to  get  out  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

"To-daj^  the  Electric  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion of  America  is  working  doiible  shifts 
and  doing  much  overtime  service.  It  is 
widespread  in  its  work.  Besides  interest- 
ing the  central  station  people  and  getting 
them  to  cut  their  rates,  it  has  approached 
the  insurance  companies  and  has  got  re- 
ductions in  rates  so  that  now  the  rates  on 
electrics  are  approximately  one-half  that 
on  gasoline  vehicles.  But  it  has  gone  fur- 
ther: Standardization  of  parts  in  the  elec- 
tric has  been  one  of  its  hobbies,  and  to-day 
it  has  practically  standardized  charging 
plugs,  a  boon  to  owners  of  both  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles;  it  is  aiming  to 
standardize  vehicle  speeds;  it  has  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  standard  sign 
for  battery-charging  stations;  the  ques- 
tion of  standardizing  lamps  is  being  vigor- 
ously pushed;  and  in  addition  to  this  it 
has  brought  about  cooperation  of  makers, 
central  station  interests,  battery  interests, 
and  others  in  nation-wide  advertising  cam- 
paigns for  the  benefit  of  the  electric.  It 
has  done  more:  By  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  electric  garages  it  is  doing  one 
of  the  greatest  works  for  the  more  speedy 
introduction  of  the  electric  passenger  and 
commercial  vehicle. 

"Most  marked  in  the  passenger-vehicle 
field  is  the  increased  number  of  closed 
bodies  listed,  and  the  practical  elimination 
of  the  stanhope  and  victoria  styles.  The 
closed  types  include  the  coupe,  the  brough- 
am, and  the  limousine,  which  has  really 
made  its  initial  bow,  being  listed  by  not 
fewer  than  five  of  the  leading  makers.  The 
brougham  leads  the  field  of  closed  types, 
with  twenty-seven  different  models.  Next 
comes  the  coupe  ynth  fifteen  fisted  models; 
and  lastly  the  limousine  with  five  makers 
listing  in' all  six  models. 

^Continued  on  page  300) 
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Right  Here  is  a  Crucial  Point 
of  Your  Car 

The  front  axle  of  your  car  must  not  pive 
way. 

It's  the  part  that  protects  your  life  and  the 
lives  of  your  friends. 

Head  on,  it  meets  all  the  shocks  from 
rou^h  roads  and  withstands  the  constant 
vibration. 

Human  safety  demands  the  utmost  in 
good  axle  and  bearing  construction. 
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Why  Timken  Axles  and  Bearings  Are  Meeting  the  Test 


\ 
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Tiniken-Detroit  Axles  are  made  liy  an  organ- 
ization of  men,  absolutely  devoted  to  one  idea— 
good  axle  building. 

Men  who  have  worked  together  for  years — 
whose  experience  goes  away  back  into  the  era 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Men  who  built  successful  axles  for  the  earliest 
motorcars — pleasure  and  commercial. 

Men  who  have  added  to  their  own  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  thousands  of  users  of  Timken- 
Detroit  Axles. 

Men  who  care  so  inuch  for  the  reputation  of 
Timken-Detroit  Axles  that  they  do  not  neglect 
the  lea>t  element  of  design  nor  rial:  imperfec- 
tion in  the  smallest  part. 

_The  integrity  and  ideals  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion are  the  best  guarantee  to  the  builder  and 
owner  of  a  motor-car. 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  owe  their 
superiority  to  the  principles  of  their  design. 

The  ideal  motor-car  bearing  must  do  four 
things: 

THE 


1.  //  must  reduce  friction  loss  to  the  viini- 
luuiu.  Timken  Bearings  do  reduce  it  to  a 
negligible  quantity. 

2.  It  must  carry  the  heaviest  possible  load  in 
profiortion  to  its  size.  Timken  Bearings  do  this 
because  they  carry  the  load  on  the  whole  tengtlt 
ot  rollers,  instead  of  the  points  of  balls. 

3.  It  must  meet  side-pressure  or  end-thrust- 
The  rollers  in  a  TimUen  Bearing  carry  end- 
thrust,  too,  along  their  whole  length— because 
they  are  tapered  and  revolve  at  an  angle  to  the 
shaft. 

4.  It  must  be  adjustable  for  wear.  The 
Timken  Bearing  is  the  one  bearing  that  can  be 
adjusted  to  take  up  the  minute  wear  without 
sacrificing  any  of  its  cliaracteristics. 

You  can  get  the  whole  story  of  axle  and 
bearing  importance  and  construction  by  writing 
to  either  address  below  for  the  Timken  Primers. 
C-5  "On  the  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings," 
and  C-6  "  Ou  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile 
Axles." 


TIMKEN-DETROIT     AXLE     CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN    ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,    Ohio 


VENUS 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


FREE  SAMPLE 

Prove  for  yourself  Venus  Pencils-are 
best.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Ask 
for  soft,  medium  or  hard. 

VENUS    PERFECT  PENCILS 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR   LONGEST 
ERASE  CLEANEST 

ly  Black  Degrees,  bB  to  qH 

2  Copying  Degrees.  Soft  and  Hard 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 
223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THERE'S  the  clear  sparkle  of  ^^ 
the  mountain  spring  and  the  soft 
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melody  of  the  mountciin    brook  in 

When  you  drink  it,  you  become  enthusiastic  amd  say,  "This  takes 

me  back  to  a  spring  I  knew — " 

Yes,  Londonderry  comes  to  you  pure,  palatable  and  invigorating — a  light 
alkcJine  water,  perfect  in  quality  and  highly  beneficial  in  effect. 
Best  of  all  csu^bonated  table  waters.     Popular  as  a  blender. 
Drink  Londonderry.     Order  a  case  to  try  it. 

Sparkling  (effervescent)  in  three  table  sizes.  Plain  (still) 
in  half-gallon  bottles,  and  other  sizes  if  desired.  If  you 
have  difficulty  getting  Londonderry  locally,  write  us.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  served  at  regular  retail  prices. 

LONDONDERRY  IITBIA  SPRING  WATER  CO..  Nashua.  N.  H. 
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We  Specialize 
on  Style 

We  can  hardly  make  Holeproof  Hose 
wear  any  better.  We  pay  an  averaj^e  of 
74  cents  a  pound  for  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  Cotton  Yarn.  Common  yarn  sells 
for  32  cents.  We  send  to  Japan  for  silk. 
Common  silk  won' t  do  for  "Holeproof. 
Our  processes  are  the  latest  and  best. 
Ninety-five  percent,  of  our  output  has  out- 
lasted the  guarantee  for  the  past  thirteen 
years. 

Therefore,  most  of  our  time  and  effort 
are  now  being  concentrated  on  sty/e. 

The  result  is  an  ideal  hose  for  occa- 
sions where  formal  evening  dress  is  re- 
quired—especially at  dances  and  balls, 
where  stylish,  sheer  hose  that  will  wear  are 
a  necessity. 

Because  of  this  double  quality,  a  mil- 
lion people  are  wearing  "Holeproof," 

ttoleproofllosiera 

TOR  MEN  women"  and  CHILDREN^ 

Six  pairs  of  cotton  hose  must  wear  six  months.      Three  pairs  of  silk  hose 
must  wear  three  months.      That  is  guaranteed.      And  it  means  every  stitch. 
If  a  t/irea^/  breaks,  we  replace  the  hose  free. 

Look  for  the  signature,   *^aAll(^m^^cAJo 

Stamped  on  every  pair. 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your  town.     Dealers'  names  on  request  or  we'll 
ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Men's  cotton  "Holeproof"  cost  $1.50  to  $3.00  a  box  of  six  pairs;  women's  and 
children's,  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  box;  infants',  $1.00  a  box  of  four  pairs. 
All  above  boxes  guaranteed  six  months.  Men's  silk  "Holeproof"  cost 
$2.00  a  box  of  three  pairs;  women's,  $3.00  a  box  of  three  pairs.  Silk  hose 
guaranteed  three  months.  Write  for  free  book,  "How  to  Make  Your  Feet 
Happy."     See  how  these  wonderful  hose  are  made. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London  Can. 


QhAUou^  f/o^  ex2^Au^£cCf^ 


Reg    U.S. 
pat.  Office.  1908 


To  Remember  a  Book  at 
One  Reading—  To  Re- 
call a   Good  Lecture, 
Sermon,  or  A  ddress — 
To  Remember  A  nything  You 
Want  to  Remember — 

Get  This  Book 
"HOW  TO  REMEMBER 

AND  NEVER  FORGET" 

By  Prof.  Loisette  Itcontains  thevaluable  instruc- 
tion which  was  formerly  sold  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women  for  *25  00  under  a  signed  contract  not 
to  impart  it.  It  is  not  a  new-fangled,  untried 
svstem.  bat  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  mind  and 
has  been  tested  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 
An  average  of  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  de- 
voted to  this  book  will  prove  a  marvelous  benefit. 
Each  dav  vou  can  put  into  practise  the  principles 
laid  down.  All  Bookstores,  or  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  $2  55  by  the  publishers. 
Funk  <fe  Wagn.\li,s  CoMPANT.Dept.  .549  New  lork. 


A  $25  BOOK  FOR  ONLY  $2.55 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  CARS 

{CuiiliHuKt  irmn  page  2\iH) 

"The  limousine  in  the  hif^hcst  priewl  elec- 
tric piisseiijjcr  car,  its  range  <'xt<ii(ling  from 
.s;{,l()()  to  $r,,rM).  Th«'.s«  limousines  are 
in  (iireet  rivalry  with  the  gasoline  linioiisino, 
and  their  debut  prove.s  unmistakably  that 
the  maker  of  electrics  is  going  to  d^-rnon- 
strate  that  the  electric  is  not  simply  a 
v«!hicle  for  women,  but  a  genr  ral  utility 
machine,  the  same  as  the  gasoline  closed 
car  of  limousine  and  coui)e  types.  These 
electric  limousines  are  commodious  ve- 
hicles, with  every  luxury  known  to  the 
body  l)uilding  art.  The  passengers  all  face 
forward;  in  many  the  vehicle  is  driven  from 
either  the  front  or  rear  seats;  and  they  are 
single-compartment  vehicles,  which  makes 
them  admirable  for  family  use,  for  dinner 
and  theater  parties. 

"The  brougham  is  a  slightlylower-priced 
vehicle  than  the  Umousine,  its  figures  rang- 
ing from  $2,")()0  to  $:i,')0(),  with  the  ma- 
jority around  $2,80(),  $2,900,  and  $3,000. 
Nine  different  makers  list  brougham  mod- 
els and  many  of  them  list  several  different 
brotigham  types. 

"Lastly,  in  the  clo.sed  body  field  is  the 
coupe,  which  has  increased  in  favor  and  is 
now  firmly  established  as  a  small  inclosed 
model.  The  strict  colonial  type  has  pro- 
gressed, so  that  now  the  accentuated  curved 
top,  characteristic  of  this  type,  is  quite 
general  with  many  of  the  makers.  It  makes 
a  specially  smart  appearing  vehicle.  Coup6 
prices  rarelv  reach  the  .$3,000  mark,  but 
hover  between  $2,500  and  .$2,800.  One 
maker  Hsts  a  model  at  $1,885,  which  is 
practically  the  only  electric  of  the  year 
listed  under  $2,000.  Fifteen  different  ma- 
kers are  Usting  coupe  types. 

"The  roadster  or  runabout  has  the  open 
vehicle  field  to  itself,  and  to-day  this  type 
of  vehicle  is  recognized  not  as  an  outburst 
of  company  radicahsms,  but  as  a  standard 
model.  Eleven  makers  are  marketing 
them,  and  of  this  number  two  concerns 
have  a  couple  of  models  each.  The  electric 
roadster  is  tising  the  curved  hood  or  bormet 
in  preference  to  the  imitation  of  the  gaso- 
line hood.  A  few  still  continue  the  use  of 
the  false  radiator  and  other  imitations. 
The  feeling  is  gaining  ground  that  the  elec- 
tric roadster  can  stand  on  its  own  feet; 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  place,  and  that  it 
will  soon,  as  a  city  vehicle,  become  con- 
sidered as  seriously  for  general  utility  ptir- 
poses  as  the  gasoline  roadster.  Runabout 
prices  hold  close  to  $2,500,  ^vith  one  or  two 
getting  as  low^  as  $2,250  and  others  chmbing 
to  $2,600  and  $2,800.  -The  steering-wheel 
is  popular  on  this  type." 


You  Can  Weigh 

What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  I  know  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  25,000  women 
and  have  built  up  as  many 
more  —  scientifically,  natu- 
rally, without  drugs,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms;  I 
can  build  up  your  vitality — 
at  the  same  time  I  strengthen 
your  heart  action;  can  teach 
you  how  to  breathe,  to  stand, 
walk  and  correct  such  ailments 
as  nervousness,  torpid  liver, 
constipation,  indigestion,  etc. 
OXE  PrPn,WnlTES:"Iircis-hSS  pounds 
li'ss  and  i  have  gained  wnndorfnily  in 
sdenslh."'  .tNOTIIER  S.VYS:  "Last  May 
I  iipii'hed  106  poiindu,  this  May  I  weigh 
lit!,  and  Oh!  I  feel  SO  «ELL." 

Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet. 

I  SUSANNA  COCROFT.Depl.  51,624  Michigan  Bl..  Chicago 

A utkor  of  "Growth  171  Silence,"  "Self-'^ufflcieiicii."  etc. 


Mlxt    Masterpieces. — A   list    of    sellers 
such  as  never  were: 

William  H.  Shaw—"  Fatty's  Last  Play." 

Theodore  de  Morgan — "  It  Will  Prob- 
ably Happen  Again." 

Ellis  Parker  Wilson — "  Prex  Is  Prex." 

Richard  Harding  Debs — "  A  Soldier  of 
Misfortune."  ; 

Irving    Bryan — "  Keeping    Up    With  i 
Teddy." 

"Uncle  Joe  "  Reade — "  It  Is  Sometimes 
Too  Late  to  Mend." 

Nathaniel  Murphy — "Twice-told  Votes." 

J.     Pierpont     Bennett—"  My     United 
States." 

John  D.   Clemens   (Standard  Twins)^ 
!'  Innocents  Everywhere." 

— Edwin  Bjorkman. 


Same  Old  Feet.— Clerk— "  But,  sir, 
everybody  is  wearing  these  long,  narrow- 
pointed  toes  this  season." 

Customer—"  May  be;  but  I'm  still 
wearing  my  last  season's  feet." — Louis- 
ville Post, 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THORPE'S    DISQUALIFICATION 

THE  jolt  given  "Jim"  Tliorpo,  tlif 
Olympic  hero,  by  the  exposure  of  his 
professionalism  and  the  consequenl  loss  of 
the  trophies  he  won  at  Stoekholni  hist 
summer,  was  doubtless  softened  a  good 
deal  by  flattering  offers  from  many  of  the 
major-league  baseball  managers  following 
the  announcement  that  lie  was  barred  from 
amateur  athleties.  Hut,  of  course,  that 
could  console  onlj^  Thorpe  and  his  friends, 
as  his  future  as  a  baseball  ])layer  can  liav<> 
nothing  to  do  -KvHh  the  nii\-up  he  caused 
in  international  athletics  and  the  humilia- 
tion felt  by  practically  everybody  interested 
in  American  amateur  athletics.  Thorpe's 
confession  and  plea  of  ignorance  sa\ed  him 
from  verj'  much  severer  criticism  than  he 
otlierwise  would  have  received.  Another 
interesting  fact  is  that  he  was  not  so  much 
blamed  by  Europeans  as  by  his  own  coun- 
trj-men.  The  story  of  the  exposure  is  told 
by  Robert  Edgren  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World: 

Thorpe  will  be  stript  of  all  the  glory  he 
won  on  the  amateur  field — and  that  in- 
cludes more  honor  than  e^er  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  athlete  in  the  world.  He  not  only 
is  a  wonderful  football  and  baseball  player, 
but  he  can  do  all  sorts  of  record-breaking 
stunts  in  everj-  other  branch  of  sport. 

Thorpe  won  both  the  decathlon  and  the 
pentathlon  events  in  the  meet  at  Stock- 
holm, and  this  earned  for  him  praise  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  upon  tendering  Thorpe  the  bronze 
bust  for  winning  the  pentathlon,  said: 

'"You,  sir,  are  the  greatest  athlete  in  the 
world." 

Thorpe  also  was  presented  a  handsome 
Viking  ship,  the  prize  tendered  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  for  winning  the  decathlon. 

Not  only  will  these  prizes  be  taken  away 
from  the  Fox  and  Sac  Indian,  but  he'll 
have  to  return  all  the  amateur  prizes — in- 
cluding the  National  A.  A.  U.  champion- 
ship, which  he  won  last  fall. 

Thorpe  in  his  confession  declares  that  he 
didn't  know  it  was  wrong  to  play  profes- 
sional ball  and  compete  in  amateur  ahletics 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  says  that  there 
were  several  other  prominent  college  ath- 
letes doing  the  same  thing.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  Thorpe  tell  just  what 
college  men  played  ball  with  him.  for  the 
sooner  that  the  amateur  ranks  are  free  of 
such  athletes  the  better  it  T,\-iIl  be  for  the 
game. 

The  disquaUfication  of  Thorpe  makes  a 
slight  difference  in  the  standing  of  the 
nations  at  the  Olympic  meet.  However,  it 
isn't  big  enough  to  cause  America  to  lose 
the  credit  of  winning  first  place. 

When  Thorpe  returns  his  Olympic  prizes, 
the  Viking  ship  will  be  turned  over  to  H. 
Weislander  of  Sweden,  who  finished  second 
in  the  decathlon,  and  F.  R.  Bie  of  Norway, 
who  finished  second  in  the  pentathlon,  ^^111 
receive  the  bust  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

John  Bredemus  of  Princeton  will  also 
profit  b3-  Thorpe's  disgrace,  as  he  finished 
second  to  the  great  Carlisle  athlete  in  thi^ 
all-around  championships  at   Celtic  Park 


Ty  EDUCE  tire  and  car  expense  by  means  of  thick 
-*-^  "non-skid"  tread  built  up  on  regular  Firestone 
body.  Toughness  and  thickness  give  longer  life; 
resiliency  protects  car's  mechanism. 

Sharp  edges,  abrupt  angles  and  deep  hollows  of 
tread  grip  pavement  or  road — prevent  skid  and  in- 
crease traction.  Demand  them  for  security,  economy , 
comfort. 

Write  for  book,     Tfliat's  What  In  Tires,"  hy  H.  S.  Firestone 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A  kron,      Ohio 

All  Principal  Cities 
y////<v7tv/'.c  Lars[est  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Afakrrs^* 


—  V*ALL:>NO — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


Rafter  DINNER  MiNn 


U     ^: 
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AUelicious. 
creamy  candy' 
with  a  flavor 
alL'its^own. 

Sold  in  tin 
boxes  only 

-never  in 

bulk. 


■RGiNiA  HAMS 

CURED  ■■""■W 

are  shipped  direct  from 
the  farm.  Delicious  and 
different.  Nicely  trimm- 
ed,well  smoked  with  hick- 
ory wood.      A  real  treat. 

8  to  IS  lb.  Hams,  each  3(V.  lb. 
Cash  with  order.  Refer  to  Duo 
or  Br.Hi1stre-t. 

W.  S.  Lindsev,  Rural  Retreat.Va. 

ROWIV'C 

TROCHE\J 

For  Hoarseness 

Never  fail  to  promptly  relieve  lopa  of  voice,  coughs,  eor« 
throat.     Invaluable  to  public  epeakora  and  eingcfs. 

2oc,  SOc,  $1.00.     Sample  Free. 
JOH^I^ROWg^^SOJ^^Boston^jBM. 
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For  HOME  PROTECTION 


ime  was  w 


the  old,  rusty  flintlock 
guarded   the  home  — 
But  now  it's  the 


COLT  REVOLVER 

And  between  the  two  a  cen- 
tury of  achievement  wherein  the  name  COLT  has 
become  pre-eminent  throughout  the  w^orld. 

You  Can^t  Forget  to  Make, It, Safe 

Accidental  discharge  absolutely  prevented  by  the 

"Positive  Lock  *'  found  only  in  the  COLT.     ,,  L  ^f 


The 


Psychic  Treatment 


<if- 


Nervous  Disorders 

By  DR.  PAUL  DU  BOIS 

Professor  of  Xeuropathology,  University  of  Berne 

A  Translation  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 

an(.  William  A.  White,  M.D.,  of  the  Authors 

"  Les  Psychoneurosis  " 

THIS  work  gives  the  experiences  and  prin- 
ciples of  psychic  treatmen:  of  nervous 
disorders  based  upon  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cessful specialization  and  practise  in  this 
branch  of  medical  skill.  The  work  of  the 
author  is  both  that  of  psycliolojcist  and  phy- 
sician. Besides  many  psychological  con- 
siderations, the  author  provides  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  methods  used  in  his  practise 
of  psychotherapy. 

Of  Inestimable  Value  to  Physicians 

"  To  all  engaged  in  medical  pursuits  the  book  must 
be  one  of  inestimable  value." — Medical  Recorder, 
Chicago,  111. 

8vo,  cloth,  471  pages,  $3.00  net;  By  mail  $3.15. 
Copious  Index. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


Sharpen\our  Own  Razor 


Money-back 
Guetrantee 


R1arl*:»«  *°  ^  better  edge 
■'-'^"•*-*'^*  than  when  new. 
The  "Victor  Automatic"  sharp- 
ens blades  perfectly.     Keen, 
velvety  edge,  makes  shaving 
a  delight.     Fitted  with  full  length,  extra 
wide,  specially  treated  honing  and  finish- 
ing strop.     Solved  the  shaving  troubles  for 
cliousands  of  satisfied  users. 

A  C  FNTQ  SIG  MONEY.  Liberal  com- 
■'^Vil-il'l  I  »J  missions.  Write  for  our  free 
trial  offer  and  "Guaranteed  Sales"  proposition. 

Victor  Specialty  Co.,  210  Cook  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For   Invalids   and   Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

612  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0 


Don't  Breathe  Polluted  Air 

\\"e  can  go  some  time  without 

food,  a  while  without  water,  but 

only  a  minute  or  two  without 

air  —  bow  important    then  the 

kind  of  air.    Somechir.b  iiioun- 

ins  for  ozone,  but  we  are  not  allbleased 

with  resources  and  leisure  for  inovintnin 

climbing.    ¥KiT  this  we  have  the  Rire  Ozoni- 

zer— a  little  electrical  machine  that  produces 

oz'ine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  puriiy    the 

air  in  your  home — your  otlii!e — your  factory. 

Very  beneficial  in  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion. 

Home   Model   Size   14x14x14— Oak   or  Mahogany  finish. 

Complete  information  upon  request. 

Rice  Ozone  Sales  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


last  September.  On  that  occasion  the  lag 
redskin  piled  up  7,476  points,  a  world's 
n-ford. 

The  first  intimation  tliat  Thorpe  was  a 
])r(jf<sHioual  came  from  Charles  ( 'laiif\  of 
Southbridge.  He  declared  tliat  Thorpe 
played  under  his  management  in  the  Caro- 
lina Ix-aj^ue  two  years  ago.  The  follow  ing 
day  he  denied  the  storj',  saying  he  A\as 
misfiuoted. 

His  denial  wa-s  hardly  cold  when  players 
and  umjjires  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr}-  came  forward  and  said  that  they  knew 
all  the  time  that  the  Jim  Thorpe  who  played 
in  the  Southern  minor  league  and  the 
athkite  Avho  carried  off  the  supreme  honors 
abroad  last  simimer  were  one  and  the  same. 

William  B.  Clemence,  sporting  writer  for 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  makes 
this  extenuation  plea  for  Thorpe: 

There  are  few  people  in  this  countrj*  who 
will  not  feel  that  the  penalty,  Iho  neces.sary 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  is  yet  disproportionate  to 
the  offense,  if  the  original  nature  of 
Thorpe's  transgression  be  considered — 
namely,  his  course  in  playing  summer  base- 
ball for  money. 

Thorpe's  real  offense  consists,  of  course, 
in  his  keeping  silent  regarding  his  in- 
eligibility under  the  rule  which,  however 
unfair  it  maj^  appear  in  any  particular 
case,  is  nevertheless  well  established. 

While  there  is  no  wish  to  condone 
Thorpe's  offense,  the  WTiter  has  met  the 
Indian  a  half  dozen  times  in  the  last  three 
jears  and  each  time  has  been  more  im- 
prest with  his  stolidness.  If  ever  there 
was  an  indixddual  typical  of  his  race,  it  is 
Thorpe.  Immobility  is  not  alone  marked 
in  his  features,  but  in  every  action  and 
every  movement. 

But  yet  put  this  Indian  in  a  contest  of 
any  sort,  whether  it  w^as  on  the  track,  o'ver 
the  hurdles,  or  throwing  the  hammer,  and 
Thorpe's  stolidness  leaves  him  and  he  is 
the  athlete,  striding  with  bra^vn  and  muscle 
to  outdo  his  competitor. 

Love  of  games — sports — ^was  Thorpe's 
fetich  and  it  has  been  his  undoing.  But  he 
has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Thorpe  was  never  a  professional  in  spirit. 
Had  he  been,  he  could  have  commanded 
almost  any  salary  he  wished  in  either  of 
the  major  baseball  leagues.  Pittsburg  sent 
its  scout  to  Carlisle  with  a  signed  contract 
for  him  to  fUl  out;  Washington  wanted 
him — yet  he  turned  down  these  offers  and 
went  and  played  baseball  in  a  \Trtually  un- 
knowTi  Southern  league  where  the  salary 
limit  is  $30  a  week  for  the  highest  paid 
player — Thorpe  acknow-ledges  he  got  $25 
— yet  this  poor  Indian  is  branded  as  a  pro- 
fessional. 

And  he  must  suffer,  too,  the  ignominy  of 
it  all  because  of  the  binding  effect  of  a  rule 
which  arbitrarilj^  associates  the  distant  and 
specific  professional  work  in  w^hich  he  was 
mixed  up  with  the  fundamentally  different 
amateur  sport  in  which  he  competed. 

And  what  of  those  who  have  been  the 
means  of  Thorpe's  undoing — the  men  who 
have  known  all  along  that  this  poor 
aborigine  was  a  professional,  yet  held  their 
mouths  closed  and  now  see  their  country 
discredited  before  all  the  world?  Is  no 
blame  attached  to  them"/ 

Thorpe's  letter  of  confession  to  James 
E.  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  is  self-explanatorj-.  He 
says: 
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When  the  iuterv^iew  -nnth  ^Mr.  Clancy, 
stating  that  I  had  played  basl-ball  on  the 
Winston-Salem  team  was  shown  me  I  told 
Mr.  Warner  that  it  was  not  true,  and  in 
fact  I  did  not  play  on  that  team.  But  so 
much  has  been  said  in  the  papers  since 
then  that  I  went  to  the  school  authorities 
this  morning  and  told  them  just  what  there 
was  in  the  stories. 

I  played  baseball  at  Rocky  Alount  and 
at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  the  summer  of 
1909  and  1910,  under  my  own  name.  On 
the  same  teams  I  plaj^ed  with  were  several 
college  men  from  the  North  who  were 
earning  money  by  ball-playing  during  their 
vacations  and  who  were  regarded  as 
amateurs  at  home.  I  did  not  play  for  the 
money  there  Avas  in  it,  because  mj'  property 
brings  me  in  enough  money  to  live  on,  but 
because  I  liked  to  play  ball.  I  was  not 
very  wise  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  did 
not  realize  that  this  was  wrong,  and  it 
would  make  me  a  professional  in  track 
sports,  altho  I  learned  from  the  other 
players  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  not 
to  let  any  one  know  that  I  was  playing,  and 
for  that  reason  I  never  told  any  one  at  the 
school  about  it  until  to-day. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  I  applied  for  re- 
admission  to  this  school  and  came  back  to 
continue  my  studies  and  take  part  in  the 
school  sports,  and,  of  course,  I  wanted  to 
get  on  the  Olympic  team  and  take  the  trip 
to  Stockholm.  I  had  Mr.  Warner  send  in 
my  appheation  for  registering  in  the  A.  A. 
U.,  after  I  had  answered  the  questions  and 
signed  it,  and  I  received  my  card  allowing 
me  to  compete  in  the  winter  meets  and  other 
track  sports.  I  never  reaUzed  until  now 
what  a  big  mistake  I  made  bj^  keeping  it 
a  secret  about  my  ball-playing,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  did  do.  I  hope  I  will  be  partlj^  ex- 
cused by  the  fact  that  I  was  simplj^  an 
Indian  schoolboy  and  did  not  know  all 
about  such  things.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  doing  wrong,  because  1  was  do- 
ing what  I  knew  several  other  college  men 
had  done,  except  that  they  did  not  use 
their  own  names. 

I  have  always  liked  sport  and  only  jjlaj^ed 
or  ran  races  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  and 
never  to  earn  money.  I  have  received 
offers  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars 
since  my  victories  last  summer,  but  I  have 
turned  them  all  down  because  I  'did  not 
care  to  make  money  from  mj'  athletic  skill. 
I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Sullivan,  to  have  it 
all  spoiled  in  this  way,  and  I  hope  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  the  people 
will  not  be  too  hard  in  judging  me. 

The  case  for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
is  stated  in  a  communication  given  to  the 
press  by  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  Bartow  S. 
Weeks,  and  James  E.  Sullivan.  They  say: 

The  Team  Selection  Committee  of  the 
American  Olympic  Committee  selected 
James  Thorpe  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Olympic  team,  and  did  so  ^vith- 
out  the  least  suspicion  as  to  there  having 
ever  been  any  act  of  professionalism  on 
Thorpe's  part. 

For  the  past  several  years  Thorpe  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  through 
the  Indian  Department  of  'the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Glenn  Warner,  formerly  of  Cornell, 
a  man  whose  reputation  is  of  the  highest 
and  whose  accuracy  of  statement  has  never 
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Completely  equipped,  as  shown 

METZ  "SPECIAL" 


They  have  >;iid  all  aloiiK  that 
it  couldn't  Lk?  dune;  but  /leieii 
/<■  a  thoniuj;hl\  practical  Road- 
^ter  car,  at  a  price  that  hriiigs  it 
right  home  to  the  average  man 
of  ordinary  means. 

You    have     been    waiting    for 
your  car  until  the  automobile  emerged  from  the 
luxury    class    and    took    its    place    among    the 
economical  conveniences. 

Here  is  your  opportunity. 

In  placing  on  the  market  the  METZ  "SPE- 
CIAL'' at  the  phenomenally  low  price  of  $44vOO 
we  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  innovation  has  been  brought  about  solely 
by  systemized  and  economical  manufacturing, 
in  conjunction  with  what  is  probably  the  lowest 


$445 


possible  |)ercentage  of  overhead 

"The  METZ  •' SPECIAL"  is 
a  completely  equipped,  fully 
guaranteed  car,  22}4  horse  power, 
four  cylinder  water-cooled  motor, 
high  tension  ignition  system  with 
Hosch  magneto.  Standard  artillery  wheels,  best 
quality  clincher  tires,  extension  top.  windshield, 
hve  lamps,  gas  generator,  horn,  ])ump,  tools, 
etc.  Will  travel  5  to  50  miles  per  hour,  climbs 
hills  as  fast  as  any  regular  stock  car  made,  and 
is  the  most  economic  ii I  car  on  the  market  to 
operate. 

Our  Jjg;  model  provides  for  a  rumble  seat,  has 
a  larger  body,  and  other  features  that  make  it  as 
remarkable  an  automobile  opijortunity  as  the  $44; 
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Long  Life  Through  Right  Living 

A  well-known  medical  man.  Dr.  ^^earce  Kintzing,  has 
yrrMem popular  book  in  which  he  ells  us  how  to  ame- 
liorate our  every-day  ills  and  how,  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
medical  science  and  knowledge,  to  avoid  many  serious  ill- 
nesses ;  in  fine,  how  to  obtain  the  best  out  ot  life  and  at  the 
same  time  attain  to  a  healthy,  happy,  useful  old  age. 
"Long  Life  and  How  To  Attain  It" 

At  the  stores,  or  mailed  on  receiptof  f  i  and  youraddress 
on  margin  of  this  adv.  bv  the  publishers.  Neat  cloth,  285  pp 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  ud  Loodes 


THIS  TRIP  CURES  "THE  BLUES" 

It's  a  stay-at-home  journey— little  expense — no 
fatigue.  You  enjoy  the  odd  sights  without  the  fuss 
and  muss  and  di4st.  You  take  this  trip  in  your 
summer-porch  rocking-chair— you  go  "Smiling 
'Round  the  World"  v/\Xh.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who 
conducts  you  to  all  the  big  and  little  LAUGHS  along 
the  way.  You'll  enjoy  every  minute  and  forget  the 
summer  heat.  Many  Kodak  pictures  too  in  this 
delightful  SUMMER  BOOK.  Price  $1.50.  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COHPANT  N«w  York  ua  Lm^ 
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TH  E  International  Commercial  Car  meets  the  needs  of  business  men  every- 
where.    It  reduces  the  expense  of   making   deliveries.     It  shortens  the 
time  required  for  making  trips  with  tools  or  equipment.      It  increases  by 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  the  amount  of  light  hauling  that  can  be 
dbne  in  a  given  time.     It  easily  takes  the  place  of  two  single  wagons  in  any 
line  of   business,  and  of  three  or  four  where  the  average  haul  is  a  mile  or  more. 

The  International  Commercial  Car 

is  powerfid  and  has  road  clearance  enough  to  travel  anywhere  that  horses  can 
go.  It  is  ready  to  work  twenty-four  hours  a  day  if  necessary,  and  will  do  as 
much  work  in  the  last  hour  as  in  the  first.  If  worn,  or  injured  by  accident,  it 
is  easily  repaired  and  made  as  good  as  new\ 

An  International  motor  car  may  be  the  means  of  largely  increasmg  your  present 
business.  At  any  rate,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out  what  this  car  will  do  for 
you.     A  post  card  brings  catalogue  and  full  particulars.     Write  to  us 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER    COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


166  Harvester  Building 


( INCORPORATED ) 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


brcn  (louhtod,  has  horn  in  oliarpc  of  tho 
alldilic  activities  of  the  institution.  Dur- 
ing tiic  pt-riodof  Mr.  Thor|M''s  ni<Miil)«rslji|> 
at  ( 'arlisif  lie  coiupctfd  on  its  footltall, 
liaselmll,  and  trafk  and  field  teams,  and 
npnsctited  it  in  inlen-oihgiate  and  other 
contests,  all  of  whicli  \vere  ojM'n  only  to 
amateurs,  as  neithor  Carlisle  nor  any  of  the 
institutions  with  \shicli  it  «;om|M'tes  has 
other  than  amateur  teams. 

Thorpe's  standing  as  an  amateur  had 
never  been  questioned,  nor  was  any  i)rotest 
ever  made  against  liim  or  any  statement 
ever  mad*-  as  to  his  even  having  j)raetised 
with  profe.s.sionals,  let  alone  having  played 
with  or  as  one  of  them. 

The  widest  possil)le  publicity  was  given 
the  team  selected  by  the  American  Olympic 
Committee,  and  it  seems  strange  that  men 
having  knowledge  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  j)ro- 
fessional  conduct  did  not  at  such  time,  for 
the  honor  of  their  country,  come  forward 
and  place  in  the  liands  of  the  Amer- 
ican committee  such  information  as  they 
had. 

No  such  information  was  given,  nor  Avas 
a  suggestion  even  made  as  to  Thorpe's  being 
other  than  the  amateur  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  This  country  is  of  such  tre- 
mendous territorial  expanse,  and  the 
athletes  taking  part  therein  are  so  numer- 
ous, that  it  is  sometimes  e.xtremely  ditTicidt 
to  a.scertain  the  history  of  an  athlete's  past. 
In  the  selection  of  the  American  team  the 
committee  endeavored  to  use  every  pos- 
sible precaution,  and  where  there  was  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  a  man's  amateur 
standing,  his  entry  "was  not  considered. 

Thorpe's  act  of  professionahsm  "was  in  a 
sport  over  which  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  has  no  direct  control;  it  was  as 
a  member  of  a  baseball  team  in  a  minor 
league,  and  in  games  Avhich  were  not  re- 
ported in  the  important  papers  of  the 
country..  That  he  played  under  his  own 
name  would  give  no  direct  notice  to  any 
one  conerned,  as  there  are  many  of  his 
name.  The  reason  why  he  himself  did 
not  give  notice  of  his  acts  is  explained  by 
him  on  the  ground  of  ignorance.  In  some 
justification  of  this  position,  it  should  be 
noted  that  ]Mr.  Thorpe  is  an  Indian  of 
Umited  experience  and  education  in  the 
ways  of  other  than  his  own  people. 

The  American  Olympic  Committee  and 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  feel  that  while 
Mr.  Thorpe  is  deserving  of  the  severest 
condemnation  for  conceaUng  the  fact  that 
he  had  professionalized  himself  by  receiA-ing 
money  for  playing  baseball,  they  also  feel 
that  those  who  knew  of  his  professional 
acts  are  deserving  of  still  greater  censure 
for  their  silence. 

The  American  Olympic  Committee  ami 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  tender  to  the 
Sw^edish  Olympic  Committee  and  through 
the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
the  nations  of  the  world,  their  apolog3^  for 
having  entered  Mr.  Thorpe  and  having 
permitted  him  to  compete  at  the  Oi^.mpie 
games  of  1912. 

The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  regrets 
that  it  permitted  Mr.  Thorpe  to  compete 
in  amateur  contests  during  the  past  several 
years,  and  will  do  everj'thing  in  its  power 
to  secure  the  return  of  prizes  and  the  re- 
adjustment of  points  -won  by  him,  and  will 
immediately  ehminate  his  records  from  the 
books. 

London  sporting  -^Titers  disagree  when 
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it  comes  to  fixing  the  blanio.  A  contributor 
to  The  Daibj  \cw;s  thinks  Mr.  Sullivan  did 
not  take  many  pains  to  find  out  about 
Thorpe's  past  athletif  performances.  "Our 
patience,"  he  says,  "is  exliausted  when  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  Thorpe  is  the 
biggest  sinner  against  amateurism  simply 
because  of  his  ba.sel)all  indiscretion."  And 
The  Daily  Mirror  views  the  case  thus: 

A  lot  of  these  American  laments  must  bo 
taken  as  if  made  Avith  the  tongue  in  the 
•cheek.  If  Thorpe  was  the  only  shady 
amateur  who  competed  at  the  Olympic 
meet,  I  know  nothing  about  athletics  and 
in  my  opinion  foreign  athletes  are  reformed 
beyond  recognition.  If  Thorpe  was  the 
only  American  who  transgressed  the  letter 
of  the  amateur  laws,  then  America  had  a 
■wonderful  collection  of  athletes. 

Nobody  who  knows  British  athletics 
from  the  inside  would  for  a  moment  im- 
agine that  one  of  our  team  had  not  taken 
payments  sub  rosa  in  the  Avay  of  fat  ex- 
penses. The  difficulty  is  to  get  proof 
against  the  wrong-doer. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  London  Globe,  the 
story  of  tainted  amateurism  is  not  more 
than  half  told: 

Thorpe's  admission  will  hardly  increase 
the  belief  of  the  world  in  general  in  the 
purity  of  American  sport,  since  he  only 
appears  to  have  done  what  numerous  other 
college  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
namely,  taken  payment  for  playing  in 
baseball  matches  and  the  like  while  still 
<'laiming  to  be  entitled  to  the  status  of 
amateur.  Inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of 
this  practise  might  result  in  further  un- 
pleasant disclosures.  It  seems  as  tho  the 
world  of  sport  in  the  United  States  should 
undertake  a  purging  process  in  its  own  in- 
terests. 

Sporting  Life  (London)  wonders  how 
many  Olympic  competitors  there  are  w^hose 
status  would  not  bear  examination.  "In 
mj'  opinion,"  says  the  writer,  "there  are 
quite  a  number,  and  not  all  of  them  are 
Americans."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  also 
is  rather  charitable: 

We  feel  rather  sorry  for  Thorpe,  who,  it 
seems,  posed  as  an  amateur  rather  in 
ignorance  than  with  any  deliberate  idea  of 
fraud.  His  excommunication  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  little  more  gently  con- 
ducted. The  purity  of  American  amateur 
atliletics  stands  as  high  as  ever." 

Censuring  Thorpe  only,  Capt.  F.  W. 
Jones,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  British 
Olympic  Association,  says  it  seems  to  him 
that  "the  Americans  are  beha\ang  extreme- 
ly well  in  a  trying  position."  President 
Willis  of  the  South  London  Harriers'  Club, 
■who  is  said  to  be  the  pioneer  in  internation- 
al athletics,  proposes  that  the  next  Olympic 
games  shall  be  open  to  both  amateurs  and 
professionals.  A  cable  dispatch  from 
Stockhohn  says  the  news  of  Thorpe's  dis- 
qualifieation  aroused  "a  unanimous  feeling 
of  sympathy  here  for  the  great  athlete." 
The  Swedes  argue  that  the  trophies  should 
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"  That  fresh,  bright,  clean  looking  Top ! 
"  Don't  you  see  the  difference  ? 


'  Don't    you   see   how   the  ordinary  Tops   look — 
rough  and  unkempt  ?    The  dirt  and  stainscan't  be 
removed— they  are  imbedded  in   the  weave  of 
the  material. 


"ycutiaaoU    can    be    cleaned    as  readily  as 
glass,  consequently  it  always  looks  fresh.    It's  the 
material  of  quality— it's  in  keeping  with    a  fine 
car  because  it  stays  new.      I've  owned  Tops 
covered  with  other  materials.     They    were 
'thrown  in  to  boot*  with  cars.  Now  I  know 
the   difference,  and   when    I    buy  a  car  1 
^^y  S^amOAOte  ^°''  "^^  ^"d   nothing  else. 

"I     wash     my  ^OtUa^Cte     Top 
when  I  wash  the  car — and   I've   never 
failed  yet   to   remove  grease  spots — 
just  as  dirt  and  dust  wash  off. 


"It's    the    Top    that    makes 
your    own    car    look     shabby.  - 
Put  a   genuine   S^O/UOAOte   Top 
on    it  and  you'll   not    be   ashamed    to 
take  your  place  with  any  other  'high- 
brow' car  on  the  street.     Be 
sure  you  get  the  ^^ontOACtA 
brass  label — it  should  be 

on  the  front  of  the  Top 
r*    [^KSi      proves  it's  genuine. " 


Thai's 
what  the 
wise  auto- 
mobilist  says 
— he  knows 
that  real    satis- 
faction comes  from 
using   a   Top  that 
not  only  stands  severe 
wear    and    1    perma- 
nently   waterproof,    but 
cilways    looks    clean    and 
new. 


Send  today  for  your  copy  of  "What*$ 
What    in   Top    Materials."     Describes 
fully  all  the  different  kinds  of  Top  mater- 
ials, it  explains  how  they  are  made  and  just 
how  they  differ.   After  you  have  read  "What's 
What"  you  will  know  just  what  you  are  buying 

when  you   buy  U^dittQ^^OtC  •      •5*"*'  '<"' 
that  copy  today! 
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No.  62  Bowling  Green  Bldg., 
New  York  City 


Michells  Grass  Seeds 


750,000  lb§ 
FOR  1913 
DEMAND  ^ 


Ready  for 
mowing  4  to  5 
weeks  from  sowing 

The  best  grass  seed  for  each  purpose — for  average  lawns,  shaded 

places,  terraces,  seashore  lawns,  golf  courses,  pastures  and  public  parks 

— is  found  in   Michell's  1913  Catalog.     Michell's    Grass    Seeds 

have  produced   finest  lawns  the  country  over,  from  the  White  House  Grounds 

at  Washington,  to  the  Elxposition  Grounds  at  Portland,  Ore. 


$1^ 


For  $1  we  v/ill  deliver,  prepaid,  our  Introductory  Package  of  Michell's  Evergreen 
Lawn  Seed — the   standard   grass   seed.      Contains   one-fifth  bushel,  enough   for   the 
average  lawn,  and  our   Special   Bulletin,  " How  to  Make  a  Lawn." 
Bushel,  ?4.00  I  not  prepaid) .  EXPERT  LA  WN  ADVICE,  FREf^ 

The  Michel!   Catalog    for  1913 — 196  pages  describing   everything   needed   for   garden,  lawn,  greea- 
house,  poultry  yard,  etc.,  mailed  free. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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You  're  Tied  Up-  ^ 
I'll  Beat  You 

Now'" 


No  Shot  in 
Sight! 

Here  is  a  situation  that 
calls  for  careful  study. 
Only  perfect  execu- 
tion of  a  difficult  shot 
can  save  the  game  for 
him.  it's  tough  to  be  left  safe  when  the  balls  are 
so  well  scattered,  but  this  is  a  situation  typical  of 

the  uncrruiDty  o(  Poo)  or  Billiards.  The  (ascination  of 
lh«e  great  garnet  ia  in  their  endlrw  varirty,  the  emeraen- 
cie»  wTiith  te»l  all  the  skill  of  hand,  eye  and  brain.  Play 
ihem  in  your  own  home.     You  can  have  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

iiinl  iilay  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  No  special  room  is 
rufcicd.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be  set  on  your  dining- 
iijom  or  library  table  or  mounted  on  its  own  legs  or  com- 
pactly folding  stand.  Only  a  moment  is  requited  to  set  it 
up  or  to  take  it  down  and  set  it  out  of  the  way.  Sizes 
range  up  to  4lij  x  9  feet  (standard).  Compjele  playing 
equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free  with  each  Table. 

Burrowes  Tables  are  used  for  home  practice  by  some  of 
the  foremost  professionals.  Every  Table  of  whatever  size 
is  scientifically  accurate  in  proportions  to  the  smallest  detail 
and  adapted  to  the  most  expert  play.  The  most  delicate 
shot,  calling  for  skill  of  the  highest  type,  can  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  precision . 

$129  DOWN 

Prices  are  from  $  I  5  up,  on  terms  of  $  I  or  more  down  and 
a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  iiistjillmcnt  we  wiU  ship  Ta>ile.  Play  on 
it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  ipturn  it.  and  en  its  receipt  wo 
will  refund  your  deposit-  This  insures  y^n  a  fie?  trial.  Write 
today  for  itlustiated  catalo?.  giving  price's,  xeiiiis,  ate 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO.,  718  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


Get  Your  Doctor's  Verdict 
on  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

He  is  sure  to  say,"If  you  can't  nurse  Babv,  ^et  clean, 
fresh  Holstein  milk;  it's  the  nearest  substitute  for 
mother's  milk." 

In  Holstein  milk  as  in  human  milk,  the  cream  or  fat 
is  divided  into  minute  uniform  particles  or  globules 
less  than  half  the  size  of  those  in  common  milk.  So 
when  Holstein  milk  reaches  the  stomach  it  acts  just 
as  human  milk  does.  It  forms  small,  soft  curds, 
flaky  and  easy  to  digest. 

Common  milk  on  the  other  hand  forms  curds  that  on 
account  of  their  fat  contents  are  dense  and  heavy  and 
have  a  tendency  to  stick  tojjether  in  a  solid  mass.  It's 
not  a  safe  food  even  for  the  sturdiest  babv. 

Give  your  baby  Holstein  milk,  and  it' will  be  free 
from  all  the  digestive  troubles  that  interfere  with 
steady  growth.  It  will  be  healthy,  ])liimp  and  happv, 
with  a  strong  constitution  and  plenty  of  reserve  force. 

Holstein  milk  costs  no  more  than  other  milk.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Send  for  onr  free  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk  " 
It's  full  of  points  about  infant  feeJiog 


Ix-   left    Willi    tlif    linliuu   until   the   ne.xt 
Olympic  mwting  is  lit-lil.     Wf  read: 

All  the  Ifudin^c  nn'ii  in  athU-tic  circles 
think  it  will  he  inipossiliU-  to  cancel  the 
prizes!  won  by  Thorpe,  a.s  the  rules  for  the 
Olympic  games  in  Stockholm  clearly  pre- 
scribe that  protests  against  the  amateur 
standing  of  [)articipants  must  he  made  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes.  They  con.sider  that  the  only  way  of 
revoking  the  awards  will  he  for  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  to  demand  it  at  the  Olympic 
meeting  at  Lau.sanne,  Switzerland,  next 
summer. 


PUJO 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

21    L   American    Building.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


A  LTHO  his  name  may  resemble  that 
•^^^  of  the  hero  of  a  French  detective 
story,  there  are  a  score  or  more  of  promi- 
nent financiers  east  of  the  Mississippi  Avho 
ha\c  found  out  that  Arsene  P.  Pujo  is  any- 
thing but  a  fictitious  person.  As  in  the 
case  of  A.  Owsley  Stanley,  a  fellow  Con- 
gressman who  trailed  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  untU  ho  was  sure  he  had 
it  "treed,"  the  Louisianan  sprang  into 
national  prominence  rather  suddenly,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  less  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  House  until  the  inquiry  into 
the  so-called  Money  Trust  was  started. 
But,  of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that 
he  was  ever  one  of  the  small  fry;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  con- 
siderable caliber.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
he  was  not  very  well  known  throughout  the 
country  before  the  Pujo  Committee  began 
its  work  is  that  he  never  cared  much  for 
newspaper  notoriety,  which  is  indeed  an 
unusual  claim  to  be  made  for  a  legislator, 
but  nevertheless  true  if  we  are  to  rely  upon 
the  veracity  of  the  New  York  Sun.  His 
career,  as  sketched  by  The  Sun,  is  a  first- 
rate  political  story: 

He  is  five  feet  nine  inches  tall,  clean 
shaved,  except  for  a  small  and  nearly  white 
mustache,  his  dark  hair  untouched  by 
time,  barring  a  slight  suggestion  of  grayness 
near  the  temples.  Well  built  and  decidedly 
handsome,  he  is  distinctly  well  preserved 
for  his  age.  He  will  be  fifty-two  next  De- 
cember. .  .  .  He  is  a  clever  lawyer,  and 
in  addition  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
finance.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  a  director  of  a  bank  in  Louisiana,  his 
native  State;  he  is  also  counsel  for  the 
same  bank,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Monetary  Commission. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress,  in  1902, 
he  had  already  a  reputation  for  knowledge 
of  financial  matters.  The  Louisiana  dele- 
gation in  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
him  slated  for  membership  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary;  but  it  so  happened 
that  there  was  at  the  time  no  vacanej^  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  that  committee,  and 
so  he  was  put  into  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  But  for  this  accident 
he  might  not  be  directing  the  investigation 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Pujo  is  almost  a  Frenchman.  His 
father,  whose  name  was  Paul  Pujo,  came 
from  Tarbes,  in  France,  in  1837,  married 
a  young  lady  named  Eloise  Le  Bleu,  fought 


Try  aKenney  Shower  Bath 
10  Days  Free 

Only  $6  if  You  Keep  It 

Most  luxurious  bath  anyone  can  take.  Heats 
a  plunge  forty  ways.  Gives  more  enjoyable 
wash-down — either  hot  or  cold — than  the  most 
expensive  overhead  shower  ever  made.  But 
costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  cheapest  old- 
style  shower  you  can  get. 

All  Metal— Need*  No  Curtain  — 
Don't  Have  to  Wet  Your  Hair 

Works  on  new  prin- 
ciple. Throws  four 
generous,  stimulat- 
ing needle-spray 
streams.  No  water 
strikes  your  head 
unless  you  wish. 
Does  av7ay  with  all 
need  for  a  bother- 
some and  expensive 
curtain.  No  compli- 
cated fi.xtures  or 
overhead  piping. 
That's  why  the  price 
is  so  low.  Guar- 
anteed  not    to    splash    on    floor    or   walls. 

Fits  Any  Bath  Tub 

Put  on  in  a  jiffy.  No  plumber  or  tools  needed.  Takes 
up  no  e.\tra  room.  Always  ready  to  use.  Never  in 
the  way.    Very  rich  looking. 

Let  us  Lend  It  to  You — 

Don't  Send  Any  Money 

Just  to  show  you  howgood  this  shower  is,  we'll  lend 
it  to  you  on  ten  days'  free  tri'.d.  If  satisfied,  simply 
send  us  $6  in  full  payment.  If  not,  simply  return  it. 
Many  say  a  month's  use  is  alone  worth  every  cent  of 
the  price  Just  order  on  your  letterhead  or  enclose 
business  card  or  reference  and  you'll  sret  this  new  kind 
of  shower  complete  and  prepaid.    Address 

F.  D.  REDDAN  SPECIALTY  CO. 
25  West  Broadway  New  York 

Tlie  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  e.\posi- 
tions,  governments  and  educational  institutions. 
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have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  them  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
iheir  present,  and  when  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"Ireland and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "  as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilRant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  $,i  postpaid. 

AGAIN,  are  celebrated  for 
Uieir  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
rlwTys  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  ot  the  cleverest  of 
Irish  storytellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  makea 
hit.  Seumas  MacManus  is  the  present  day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  wiih  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  his  own  exclamarions  of  delight  when  he 
closes  the  book.     It  can  be  had  for  75  cents  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  are  lovers 
through  and  through.  When 
we  want  an  ideal  love  story, 
we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman  and  his 
blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop  a  love 
story  fit  to  set  to  music  or  put  upon  the  stage.  There  are 
always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and  some- 
times tragedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes 
known  as  ^'  Etktta  Cariery,"  the  wife  of  Seumas  Mac 
Manus,  was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people— her  people.  With  the  pen  of 
nn  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  book  "The  Passionate  Hearts," 
a  treasure  for  any  one.     The  price  is  73  cents  postpaid. 

FINALLY,  have  a  wealth  of 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  mythol- 
ogy. The  wonderful  doing-; 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
such  indeed  they  are  in  large  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor;  the  miraculous  "quicken-tree,"  grown  from  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces  ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
flute-like  notes  charmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sleep  ;  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  the  old-time  heroes  ;  the  devotion 
of  friends  and  the  relentless  hate  of  enemies— all  play  im- 
portant parts  in  the  legendary  past  of  this  picturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "  The  Passionate 
Hearts,"  has  given  us  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
legend,  and  mythology  in  her  new  book  "In  the  Celtic 
Past."  The  stories  glow  with  warm  color  and  throb  with 
chivalrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Past."  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  The  Pass- 
ionate Hearts,"  75  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 
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l«ter  in  the  Civil  War,  and  after  the  ter- 
mination of  that  conflict  became  a  merchant. 
When  he  died,  his  son  Arsene  was  made  ad- 
ministrator of  his  estate — no  very  large 
one-^and  thus  he  picked  up  enough  points 
about  law  to  lead  him  to  think  that  the 
legal  profession  would  suit  him  better  than 
any  other. 

Arsene  was  born  in  December,  1861, 
near  the  town  of  Lake  Charles,  in  Louisiana. 
The  town  is  located  in  what  is  known  to- 
day as  Calcasieu  parish — a  corruption  of 
Quelquechose,  meaning,  in  the  French 
langufige.  "Sornething."  Lake  Charles  has 
to-day  a  population  of  about  l."),()()()  and  is 
rather  picturesquely  situated  between  ex- 
tensive forests  on  the  north  and  a  flat 
prairie,  devoted  to  rice  culture,  whi(di  ex- 
tends southward  to  the  Gulf.  In  Mr. 
Pujo's  Congressional  district  is  grown  one- 
half  of  all  the  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Thus  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Pujo  should 
know  a  good  deal  about  rice  and  rice  cul- 
ture; also  that  when  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  duty  from  rice  came  up  for 
discussion  he  should  oppose  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  He  did  this  so  effectually 
that  the  duty  was  retained. 

He  came  into  prominence  for  the  first 
time  twenty  years  ago,  when,  in  1892,  he 
engaged  earnestly  in  the  fight  against  the 
Louisiana  lottery,  which,  controlling  vast 
political  influence,  had  long  held  the  State 
in  its  unscrupulous  grip.  The  lottery  com- 
pany was  anxious  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
its  gambling  privilege  for  another  series  of 
years,  and  many  conservative  citizens  band- 
ed themselves  together  to  prevent  it.  They 
formed  the  Anti-Lottery  League,  of  which 
Mr.  Pujo  was  made  chairman.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  they  won  out. 

The  lottery  was  really  a  very  popular 
institution,  and  in  those  days,  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  opposition  to  it  was  not  con- 
ducive to  political  success.  It  might  even 
be  bad  for  the  law  business  to  assume  such 
an  attitude.  But  Mr.  Pujo  has  never  been 
a  seeker  of  popularity. 

Being  among  the  somewhat  conservative 
Democrats  in  the  House,  he  opposed  an 
immediate  attack  upon  Wall  Street,  pre- 
ferring a  thorough  investigation  as  the  first 
step  toward  abolishing  the  evils  of  financial 
discrimination.     The  Sun  goes  on: 

Incidentally  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  House,  having  already  a 
financial  committee,  ought  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  attend  to  business 
properly  belonging  to  the  regular  com- 
mittee. 

The  decision  finally  reached  was  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  hand  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  regular  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency,  to  do 
with  it  as  might  seem  most  judicious.  Of 
this  committee,  Mr.  Pujo  was  and  is  chair- 
man. The  committee  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  make  the  investigation,  and 
for  chairman  of  it  Mr.  Pujo  was  selected. 
This  is  exactly  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  member  from  the  Seventh  Louisiana 
district  is  in  charge  of  the  special  com- 
mittee now  engaged  in  trying  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  in  this  country  a  group  of 
men  who,  mainly  through  a  concentration 
of  credit,  control  the  money  supply,  thus 
establishing  what  may  be  termed  a  money 
trust. 

Arsene  P.  Pujo  comes  from  a  Congres- 
!^ional  district  which  has  two  great  indus- 


inheres  but  one  best  in  anything- 


In  Carpet  Sweepers 
Who  Doubts  It's  BIS  SELL'S 


Thirty-seven  years  of  unbroken  leadership  tells  in  brief  the  history  of  the  Bissell 
Sweeper.    Our  goods  have  been  constantly  improved  until  todav  the  "Cyco" 
BALLBEARING    typifies    the  highest    achievement    in    the   carpet 
sweeper  art.    Runs  so  easily  a  mere  touch  propels;  sweeps  deeply  and 
thoroughly  without  noise  or  dust  and  with  no  injury  to  fine  rugs  or 
carpets.    Saves  time,  labor  and  health  and  will  last  for  years.    Price 
S;2.75  to  $5.75.    For  sale  by'  all  the  best  trade. 
"Trite  for  free  booklet,  "Easy,  Economical,  Sanitary  Sweeping.'^ 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Dept.  38A,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


(Largest  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper  Maoufac- 
tnrers  in  the  World.)  (30i 
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Makes  the 
Most   Practical  Walls 

COMI'O-UOARD  walls  .and  ceiliiiRS  are 
ideal  from  every  standpoint. 

StrenKlh.     Tt  '                    '    held  buildings 

lo^iilicr  ill  I  .ik<r». 

Duroh:  :••  .....J   Nvilh   Compo- 

H"  1  years  ago,  they  are 

sill. 

Fire  Roisting.  1  hey  will  hold  a  fire  in  check 
long  alter  a  plaster  wall  would  crumble. 

Cold  and  Heat  Reaiiling.  They  are  ab.io- 
luiely  air  i:i;lit;  I  onipu- Board  walls  as  far 
north  as  Alaska  are  known  to  keep  homes 
comioriabie. 


Damp  Proof.    Thousands  of  homes  are  always 
dry    and  sanitary.      Moisture  cannot  pene- 
trate Compo- Board. 
Beauty.    Their  smooth  surface  is  easily  and 
artistically  decorated  by  any   method ;  you 
don't  have  to  panel  Compo- Board  walls,  un- 
less you  desire. 
Economy.     Cheaper  than    lath  and  plaster, 
''Wall  Boards,"  or  substitutes  in  the  long  run. 
Free  Sample  and  Booklets  Tell  the  Whole 
Story— tell  the  unique  construction  of  Compo- 
Board  that  gives  it  all  these  advantages,  give 
letters  from  hundreds  of  users  in  evidence  of 
these  claims,  tell  of  the  many  other  uses  of 
Compo- Itoard  besides  a  wall  lining.  Write  for 
this  mteresting  matter.    It's  worth  while. 
Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four  feet  wide 
and  one  to  eighteen  feet  long  by  dealers  in  most 
every  town. 

Furniture,  incubator,  novelty  and  other  manu- 
facturers have  found  Compo-Board  the  ideal 
material  for  many  purposes. 

Northwestern    Compo-Board 
Company 

4308  Lyndale  Avenae  No,.         MinDcapolii,  Minn. 

The  border  of  this  advertisement  is  aslighth/re- 
duced  croas-aectiun  itluatration  of  Compo- Hoard- 
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Prevented — Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of.  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person 
ages  of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Rlothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  Si. 00  bo.x 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


trios — lumber  (from  thci  forests  already 
mentioned)  and  rice  growing.  He  has 
lived  there  all  his  lif»',  barring  such  periods 
ii.s  ht!  hu8  spent  in  Washington  while  at- 
tending to  his  duti«\s  as  a  member  of  the 
House.  His  home  is  at  Lake  Charles,  near 
where  he  was  born.  Having  served  through 
the  last  five  C'ongre.s.ses,  he  retires  on  March 
4,  ne.xt,  to  private  life  voluntarily,  having 
refused  to  run  again.  The  law  firm  of 
which  he  is  the  head  needs  his  services, 
one  of  its  members  having  recently  died. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  daughters. 
When  in  Washington  he  lives  at  the  Hotel 
Grafton,  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  When  he 
goes  back  to  Lake  Charles  he  expects  to 
devote  his  leisure  time  mainly  to  hunting, 
which  is  his  favorite  amusement.  Happiest 
with  the  companionship  of  dog  and  gun,  he 
finds  himself  there  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  hunting  grounds  of  the 
United  States,  where  game  of  many  kinds 
is  plentiful,  including  woodcock,  ducks, 
partridges,  and  even  deer,  with  occasional 
bears. 


CRUISING    IN  A  ZEPPELIN 

SITUATED  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel 
at  Potsdam  and  sheltered  by  an  al- 
most wind-proof  forest  of  firs  is  a  mag- 
nificent brick  and  steel  garage,  whose  im- 
posing entrance  is  adorned  with  the  ex- 
pressive legend,  "Air  Harbor."  A  couple 
of  hundred  soldiers  wearing  the  khaki  gray 
of  the  Airship  Battalion  flit  about  the 
place,  doing  the  drudgery  of  the  station — 
holding  ropes,  lugging  ballast-bags,  fetch- 
ing petrol,  and  so  forth — and  on  every 
hand  are  tall  young  lieutenants  in  motor- 
goggles  who  carry  upon  their  broad,  mus- 
cular shoulders  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  Germany's  future  em- 
pire of  the  air.  Such  is  the  home  of  the 
great  passenger  Zeppehn  Hansa,  a  ship  of 
peace,  tho  used  exclusively  by  army  men 
at  the  present  time.  It  was  built  for  ex- 
cursion service  and  belongs  to  the  German 
Airship  Company.  The  company  ex- 
pected the  craft  to  carry  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  an  hour, 
but  the  Kaiser's  War  Department  decided, 
as  is  the  custom  whenever  it  wants  some- 
thing that  is  in  private  hands,  to  press  it 
into  military  service  and  use  it  as  a  train- 
ing-ship. Frederick  William  Wile,  BerUn 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
got  special  permission  the  other  day  to 
take  a  two-and-a-half-hour  voyage  in  the 
Hansa  with  officers  from  the  Battalion, 
and  tells  an  interesting  story  about  it.  He 
writes : 

You  have  to  imagine  yourself  within  the 
Mauretania's  landing-stage  at  Liverpool 
or  in  some  giant  London  railway  station  to 
gather  an  adequate  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  a  Zeppelin  garage.  Well  over  600  feet 
long,  its  iron  girders  span  a  width  of  150 
feet  and  its  brick  walls  tower  to  the  height 
of  a  five-story  house.  Everything  about 
it  spells  permanence.  You  have  the.  cer- 
tain conviction  that  aerial  navigation  has 
indeed  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  fancy 
i  and  dreams  into  the  sphere  of  practical 


You  Can't  Imagine 

what  a  wonderful  change  in  atmospheric 
conditions  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes 
ill  any  small  room  by  the  installation  of  a — 
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READY -TO -RUN 

Electric  Ventilating  Set 

They  ventilate  Toilets,  Photographic 
Dark  Rooms,  Ticket  Offices  or  Moving 
Picture  Booths.  They  remove  fumes 
from  Laboratories  and  Kitchen    Hoods. 

They  Ventilate  and  Cool 
Telephone  Booths 

In  industrial  plants  they  cool  and  dry 
material,  shorten  processes,  improve 
output  and  increase  capacity. 


A  Complete  Electric 
Ventilating  Set,  all 
ready  to  run,  for  $35 
to  $55.  Delivered  any- 
where in  the  United 
State*. 

Send  for  booklet  2  L 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT    COMPANY 

Hyde  Park.  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Remarkable  Tiipewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in  Overroat 
Pocket.  Standard  Keuboard.  Dnea  All  that  Hi'iher  Priced 
Machinea  Do.  Over  26,000  in  Daily  Vae.  Bennett  Portable 
Typewriter  baa  less  than  250  parts,  against  1700  to  3700  in  others 
A|  Q  inU.  ^^^^^^^^^^-  That's  the  secret  of  our  flS 
■Sill  S.  A  .^HHHHBI^^^  price.  It's  built  in  the  famous 
V'^^  .^■iCTlTlTuil^A      Elliott'Fisher    Billin;    Ma- 

chine Factory,  sold 
on  a  nioney- 
bark  '  unless- 
satisfied  guar- 
anty. Wt.  4  1-2 
lbs.  \o\\  can 
carry  for  home 
use,  businessor 
trips.  Send  for 
ratalng&  Agts. 
I    FropoiltioD. 

A.  p.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 


HUMOROUS   HITS 

and  "  How  to  Hold  201  Audience" 


A    bookfal    of  modem 

recitations  —  sliort  —suc- 
cessful— "HITS"— per- 
sonally gathered  and 
tested  in  use  by  Gron- 
ville  Kleieer.  Director  of 
the  Public  Speaking 
Club  of  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  the 
voice,  breath,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,  ?<  sture, 
impersonation,  nieinoviz- 
in?,  etc.  Price  $1;  post- 
paid $1.11. 
FCNR&WACNALtS  CO. 
New  Yurk 


Do  You  Talk  Winningly  ? 

Tactful   Speech   Will   Give   You 
Added  Social  and  Business  Prestige 

The  ability  to  address  a  social  acquaintance  or 
a  customer  clearly  and  concisely  will  give  you  a 

HIGHER  SOCIAL  POSITION,  STRONGER  INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY, and  greater  earning  power.  If  you  want  to 
occupy  a  commanding  position  in  your  social  or 
business  world,  send  for  "  Conversation:  What 
to  Say  and  How  to  Say  It,"  by  Mary  Greer 
Conklin.  Chapter  headings  are:  What  Conver- 
sation Is  and  What  It  Is  Not;  Discussion  Versus 
Controversy;  Gossip;  Power  of  Fitness;  Tact 
and  Nicety  in  Business  Words;  What  Guests 
Should  Talk  About  at  Dinner;  Talk  of  Host  and 
Hostess  at  Dinner;  Unconscious  Interruption  in 
Conversation.  Second  edition  just  going  to  press. 
SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY  before 
it  is  exhausted. 

"  The  author  pretty  well  covers  the  entire  field  of  con- 
versation, and  presents  the  whole  matter  in  graceful. 
instructional  form.  Mrs.  Conklin  does  the  public  good 
service  in  presenting  this  subject  in  a  way  that  is  at 
once  elementary,  practical,  and  educational." 

—  Tribune,,  Salt  Lake  City. 

12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  miul  82c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company     -     New  York 
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reality.  And  when  you  find  yours<-If  along- 
side the  aluminum  leviathan,  as  gracteful 
in  its  ponderous  lines  as  an  ocean  frrey- 
hound,  and  contemplate  that  you  are  about 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  earth  and  put  on 
wings  for  the  first  time,  you  begin  to  (-x- 
perience  the  tremor  of  the  delight  which  is 
presently  to  be  yours. 

My  hosts  stated  that  the  Hansa  would 
lift  anchor  at  2  p.m.  They  were  as  good  as 
their  word,  for  my  watch  showed  l.oS  to 
the  second  when  a  shrill  whistle  and  the  I 
tugging  of  "anchor"  chains  gave  sign  that 
all  was  ready  for  the  start.  My  mililary 
fellow-passengers  and  I  were  invited  to 
clamber  up  a  gang-plank  into  the  first- 
class  saloon  carriage  which  serves  as  the 
Hanm'f!  car,  and  at  the  end  of  another  two 
minutes  we  were  in  motion.  Zeppelins,  it 
appears,  are  towed  out  of  their  garages  on 
a  track  stretching  several  hundred  fcH't 
from  the  entrance  and  then  ascend  grad- 
ually into  their  natural  element.  Before 
we  knew  it  the  earth  was  sinking  away  from 
us,  and  within  a  minute  the  soldiers  left 
behind  had  assumed  the  dimensions  of 
Lilliputians. 

To  go  up  in  a  Zeppelin,  I  found,  was  to 
have  illusion  dispelled  at  the  very  outset. 
1  am  a  land-lubber  subject  to  all  the  ills  of 
human  beings  in  whose  veins  no  mariner's 
blood  ever  flowed.  I  expected  to  be  sea- 
sick, or,  at- least,  dizzj',  or  at  the  \ery  least 
to  feel  queer  and  strange.  Futile  qualms. 
Instead  of  dizziness  there  was  exhilaration, 
instead  of  strangeness  a  feeling  of  serene 
security;  and  then,  as  our  pace  grew  faster 
and  our  altitude  higher,  a  sense  of  supreme 
sovereignty  over  all  things  earthly,  min- 
gled with  pity  for  people  who  have  never 
known  greater  joy  than  plowing  the 
oceans  in  26-knot  liners  or  annihilating 
space  in  90-h.p.  motor-cars.  The  cabin 
steward,  whom  we  had  mysteriously  dropt, 
had  left  behind  a  supply  of  souvenir  post- 
<!ards.  and  they  were  promptly  looted. 
Everybody,  officer  and  civilian  alike,  felt 
an  irresistible  desire  to  gloat  over  his  fel- 
low men  eking  out  a  miserable  existence 
on-  terra  firma,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  in- 
diting messages  from  the  clouds,  full  of  the 
exaltation  which  aerial  touring  produces. 

Having  sent  off  their  post-cards,  it  pres- 
ently became  apparent  that  my  military 
companions  were  aboard  strictly  for  busi- 
ness. The  minarets  of  the  Kaiser's  palaces 
and  the  San  Sofia-like  dome  of  Potsdam 
Cathedral  had  hardly  faded  away  before 
an  individual  in  a  muffler,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  command,  shouted  "Lieutenant 
Brandeis,  to  the  forward  car!"  We  were 
forthwith  one  rubbered  figure  less  in  our 
cozy  saloon,  for  Lieutenant  Brandeis  had 
disappeared,  to  pick  his  way  through 
the  V-shaped,  crisscross,  aluminum  com- 
panionway  leading  from  the  cabin  to  the 
car  in  which  the  forward  machinery  is  con- 
tained. "Lieutenant  Bruning,  aft!"  rang 
out  another  stern  (command.  And,  Lieu- 
tenant Bruning  slipt  away.  Then,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  with  the  Hansa  now  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  high  and  sailing  majestically 
at  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour  against  a  brisk 
head  wind,  others  would  be  told  off  for 
turns  at  the  motor  or  the  helm  or  the  "high- 
steering"  gear. 

Those  who  were  temporarily  off  duty 
«iid  not  waste  their  time  loitering  in  the' 
*!abin.  Several  were  busy  taking  photo- 
graphic   observations,    while    others    were 
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Up-Up— Up! 

That's  the  way  the  sales  show  HOW 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 

is   getting   acquainted    with   pipe  smokers  of  the 
country! 

The  choicest  selection  possible  to  make  of  rich 
Old  Burley  Leaf  —  mellowed  to  per- 
fection—  a  flavor  smooth  and  full 
of  character.     A  smoke  that  will 

delight  you  'way  beyond  your  expectations.    Don't  miss 
an  opportunity  to  try  Velvet  in  YOUR  PIPE.     At  all 
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RUBBERSET 


TRADE     MARK 


y 


grippe 


ard  ruDLer 


LOOK  at  the  photograph,  and  you  have  the  facts  of  the  RUBBERSET 
Tooth  Brush.  Here  is  a  tooth  brush  sawed  in  half,  and  in  spite  of  this, 
every  bristle  is  held  fast,  in  a  solid  base  of  hard,  vulcanized  rubber.  This  test 
given  to  the  ordinarytooth  brush  would  have  scattered  the  bristles  to  the  four 
winds.   The  bristles  cannot  come  out  of  a  RUBBERSET  Tooth  Brush. 

Your  druggist  or  department  store  will  sell  you  the  RUBBERSET.    If  they  fail  to  have  the 
RUBBERSET  in  stock,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY  (R.  &  C   H.  T.  Co.,  Props.) 
Factories,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Everyday  is 
Day 
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— and  February,  as  if  to  make 
up  for  its  delinquency,  throws 
in  a  special  Whitman's  Day  on 
the  fourteenth.  What  better 
for  a  valentine  than  one  of  these 
famous  Whitman  packages  ? 
There  b  a  local  agent  near  you  who 
has  a  variety  of  our  special  packages 
— all  guaranteed  to  be  fresh  and  in 
perfect  condition — one  of  which  is 
Whitman's  Sampler,  $  1 .00  a  package, 
made  up  with  a  generous  assortment 
from  ten  famous  Whitman  packages. 

Whitman's  "1842"     A  nfw  box  of  assorted 
Bitter  Sweets  chocolates  wilh  old-style 

bitter  coating  and  very  sweet,  creamy  centers.   60c 
a  pound,  in  one-  and  two-pound  boxes. 

Pink  of  Perfection  A    bouquet    of 

Chocolates lorConfections)  candy  delights. 
Otfeied  in  a  beautifully  designed  gift  package,  in 
three  sizes  and  two  assortments — one  all  chocolates; 
the  other,  chocolatesand  bonbons.  $  1 .00  a  pound, 
in  one-,  two-  and  five-pound  boxes.  And 
The  Fussy  Package  Nut-center  and  hard- 
For  Fastidious  Folks  center  chocolates.  The 
most  widely  distributed  dollar  chocolates  in  the 
world.     In  half-  to  five-pound  boxes. 

If  there  is  no  Whitman  agency  near 
you,  we  will  send  you  any  package 
direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for    'List  of  Good   Things," 
deacribing  70    Whitman's  specialties. 

WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 

Philadelphia 

Makers  of  Whitman 's  tnstantaneout 
Chocolate  and  Marshmallow   Whip 


Your  Children's   Teeth 

are  a  more  important  inheritance  than  a  farm  or  a 
bank  account.     Good  ones  cost  less  than  bad  ones. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  CRUSTLETS 

'  (Sample  paici-1  >^.v  mail  lUc.) 

are  the  famous  Straight  Edge  Bread  dextrinized  by 
slow  heat  the  way  we  make  them  for  patients  of 
several  physicians  and  health  specialists. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  INDUSTRIES,  111  Manhattan  St.,  New  York 


If  not 
•tyour 
De*ler'«, 
Write  us 
for  Cata- 
logue 
and 
Great 
Trial 
Offer. 


Here  is  the  only  conveyance 

designed  for  the  baby  that 

will  permit  the  mother  to 

take  her  child  everywhere 

Qniok  &9'^Mk^ 

combined   wheeler,    carrier, 

bassinet  and  Jumper.    Can  be 

pushed  or  pulled,  carried  on 

the  arm  or  will  stand  alone. 

Changed  Instantly.   Endorsed 

byphysiclans.  Greatconvenl- 

ence  to  mother— comfort  for 

the  baby.  Be  sure  to  get  the 

Oriole— avoid  Imitations. 

THE  WITHROW  MFG.  CO. 

27»i Spring 8ro»ilva.,  Cluolnaitl. b 


leaning  fur  out  of  tho  windowH,  practisinK ! 
their  eyes  in  tho  d«t«fli(>n  of  remote  ob- 
jtH'ts.     Mr.  Wile  coiuIiiiK'h: 

Even  the  civilian  uiuliTKoing  the  thrills 
of  his  first  airship  llight  learns  to  know 
that  the  aircraft  is  endowed  with  eagle 
eyes.  The  fair  Mark  of  Mrandenhurg  had 
no  secrets  from  us  in  the  1 1  ansa.  Bran- 
denburg, a  thriving  town  of  .5.'j,()(X)  people, 
lay  at  our  feel,  and  at  our  mercy,  I  thought, 
had  we  been  dropping  bombs  instead  of 
post-cards.  German  passenger-airships  may 
not  explore  the  regions  above  fortres.ses 
and  fortifications — a  wise  precaution,  for 
they  could  contain  little  aerial  excursion- 
ists might  not  easily  divine.  Spandau,  the 
Woolwich  of  Germany,  over  which  we 
soared  on  the  home  stretch,  conjured  up 
an  inviting  vision  as  one  dreamed  of  the 
destructive  possibilities  of  bomb-hurling 
airships,  and  I  reflected  what  a  golden  tar- 
get the  Julius  Tower  there  would  make, 
the  citadel  where  Germany's  "war  chest" 
of  §30,000,000  is  hoarded. 

But  now  the  evening  lights  of  Potsdam 
were  beckoning  us  a  twinkling  welcome 
back  to  port,  and  the  Hanaa's  four  pro- 
pellers were  rumbling  a  little  less  insist- 
ently, which  meant  that  we  were  tacking 
in  preparation  for  descent.  It  was  accom- 
plished with  the  same  complete  lack  of 
fuss,  with  the  absolute  security  and  pre- 
cision that  had  marked  the  start.  Grace- 
fully and  unconcernedly  as  an  alighting 
bird,  we  sank  earthwards,  two  or  three 
coils  of  rope  were  thrown  to  the  waiting 
soldiers,  a  whistle  blew,  we  experienced 
the  sensation  of  being  pulled  along  tracks 
again,  and  the  Hansa  was  berthed  once 
more  in  her  capacious  station. 

A  voyage  in  a  Zeppelin  costs  thirty- 
eight  cents  a  minute,  according  to  the 
present  tariff.  It  is  worth  every  farthing 
of  it. 


POINCAIRE'S   POPULARITY 

'"INHERE  is,  of  course,  no  telling  how 
■'-  soon  or  how  often  the  people  of 
France  will  change  their  politically  fickle 
minds  about  Raymond  Pioncare,  but  if  his 
administration  as  President,  which  begins 
in  a  few  days,  measures  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  admirers,  it  will  be  anything 
but  a  failure,  popularity  or  no  popularity. 
Mr.  Pioncare  is  what  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  they  call  a  "strong  man,"  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  exterior  policies  of 
the  nation  are  in  safe  hands.  Europe  seems 
to  be  well  pleased  with  his  election,  because 
France's  present  international  relations 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  maintained.  His 
general  policies,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  Cabinet  disruptions, 
fifty-tAvo  of  which  have  occurred  in  forty- 
eight  years.  Ernest  W.  Smith,  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  News, 
whose  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Poin- 
care  date  back  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  tells 
this  intimate  story  of  his  political  career: 

He  was  then,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mr. 
Dupuy's  first  Cabinet,  a  scholar,  a  charm- 
ing speaker,  and  the  nominee  of  his  Govern- 


The   Finest  Game® 
in  the  World! 

Play    Billiards   at   Home   on    a 
Real  BRUNSWICK 


I'lay  billinrd.i  and  live  a  hundred  years  !  Not 
"make  Ijoiicve"  billiards  on  a  makeshift  "toy" 
table.  You  can  now  play  this  finest  of  alllii- 
diMir  (fames  at  home,  on  u  magnillcunt  "B.AUV 
(iKANU,"  made  by  Tlie  Brun^witk  -  Balke- 
C'olleiider  Company,  whose  tables  are  used 
exelusively  by  the  world'.s  billiard  experts. 
Multiply  home  attractions,  keep  the  young 
folks  entertained,  enjoy  the  mental  stimulus 
of  billiards  by  the  purchase  of 

The  Beautiful  Brunswick 

BABY  GRAND!" 

Home  Billiard  Table 


Genuine  Mahogany.  Inlaid  Design.  Richly 
Finished.  Vermont  Slate  Bed.  Celebrated 
Baby  Monarch  Cushions.  Concealed  drawer 
holds  Complete  Playing  Outfit.  Scientifically 
constructed,  wilh  p>ei  feet  playing  qualities. 
The  "Baby  Grand"  is  furnisliud  either  as  a 
Ciirom  or  Pocket  Billiard  Table  or  as  a  com- 
binalion  Carom  and  I'o.ket  Billiard  Table,  as 
desired.  The  price  of  each  table  includes  com- 
plete Flaying:  Equipment  and  all  accessories — 
Cues,  Balls,  Britlge.  Rack.  Markers,  Rules,  also 
valuable  book,  "How  to  Play." 

Our  Brunswick  "  Convrtible "    Billiard   Table 

can  be  instantly  changed  from  billiard  or 
pocket  billiard  tables  into  handsome  Davenports 
or  Dining  and  Library  Tables. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay ! 

The  purchaser  has  the  option  of  paying  all 
cash  or  small  monthly  payments  soread  over 
an  entire  year. 

Handsome  Book  Free 

The  beautiful  book.  "Billiards,  the  Home 
Magnet,"  accurately  describes  and  illustrates 
171  full  colors  the  many  styles  of  Billiard  and 
Pocket-Billiard  Tables  designed  for  the  home. 
Gives  special  prices  and  full  details  of  Easy 
Payment  Proposition. 

Take  the  Cue — Clip  the  Coupon!  Ki 

The  Brun8-nr"ck-Balke-Collend«"r  Co. 

Di-pt.  UV.  321-3^8  S.  nabash  Avenue.  Clilcago,  I'.  S.  A. 

Gpntlrmpn-  I'lense  send  to  the  adiiress  below 
youi  i'.as>  Purci.use  Prop08itioi»  aud  Buok — 

"Billiards — the  Home  Magnet" 


Name  • 


Street 

Totvn State 


If  so,  The  Preparation 
of  Manuscripts  for  the 
Printer  will  show  you 
how  to  prepare  your  copy 
and  tell  you  to  whom  to 

sell  it.      Price,  75  cents.      FUNK  &  WAG 

NALLS  COMPANY,  New  York, 


Do  You 
Write? 


The  Right  of  the  Child 
to  be  Weii 
Born 


By 
GEORGE  E 
DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Hart- 
ford School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Tliis  new  book  on  the  new  Science  of  Eugenics 
has  a  distinct  mission  in  the  world  of  men  and 
women.  It  looks  to  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  race  in  the  natural,  normal  way.  It 
recognizes  moral  economy  on  a  biological  basis. 
It  urges  parenthood  as  the  supreme  object  of 
being,  fit  selection  and  wise  preparation  as  a  ne- 
cessity thereto.  12mo,  cloth.  75c  net j  postpaid, 
g2c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..  44-60  E.  23d  St..  N.Y. 
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ment  to  deliver  learned  and  non-committal 
orations  whinh  always  had  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  delioacy  of  touch  about  them 
which  would  not  disgrace  Lord  Rosebery. 
He  has  changed  since  in  appearance,  and 
even  more  in  character.  Within  tlie  past 
few  weeks  I  was  passing  along  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore  when  a  sturdily  built  man,  a 
little  over  middle-  height,  with  closely  cut 
beard  and  ejcs  that  scrutinized  even  a 
stranger  Avith  interest,  leapt  from  a  motor- 
car and  bustled  into  the  Klys6e.  "Tiens," 
remarked  my  companion,  "voila  Poin- 
car6."  One  might  easily  have  mistaken 
him  for  Mr.  Daneflf. 

Now,  as  e\ erjone  knows,  Mr.  Poincare 
talks  to  Europe  instead  of  delivering  pane- 
gyrics at  the  pedestals  of  monuments  to 
local  celebrities.  He  has  done  well  in  a 
democracy  where  to  raise  j'our  head  above 
the  shoulders  of  the  dead  level  was  to  in- 
vite the  hurling  of  half  a  brick.  He  has 
had  to  withstand  in  this  brief  electoral 
campaign  the  odium  of  being  a  "strong 
man"  who  dared  say  that  he  coveted  the 
highest  honor  his  fellow  citizens  could 
confer  upon  him.  He  is  accused  of  being 
the  new  Boulanger.  There  is  no  doi  bt  he 
is  going  to  the  Presidency  determined  to 
make  the  office  more  than  a  name;  whether 
he  will  prove  more  successful  than  Mr. 
Casimir-Perier  remains  to  be  seen.  I  think 
he  will. 

Altho  a  well-known  public  man  in 
France  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Poincare  earned  an  international  name 
just  twelve  months  ago.  His  great  grasp 
of  European  politics  shown  upon  the 
Senate  committee  on  the  Franco-German 
Treaty  brought  him  to  the  forefront,  and 
indicated  him  as  the  statesman  to  take 
control  of  French  policy  when  Mr.  Cail- 
laux's  Ministry  fell  last  January.  His 
career  since  then  needs  not  a  word.  His 
early  life  is  less  well  known. 

Mr.  Poincar6was  born  in  18G0.  His  father 
was  an  inspector  of  roads  and  bridges — 
quite  a  modest  civil  appointment,  but  he 
was  able  to  send  young  Raymond  Nicholas 
Landry  to  a  public  school,  from  which  he 
passed  to  the  College  at  Nancy.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  18S0,  and  two  years 
later  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Making  a  specialty  of  pleading  commercial 
affairs,  he  was  doing  very  well  in  the 
Courts,  when  his  aspirations  turned  to 
pohtics,  and  he  joined  the  staff  of  political 
writers,  first  on  the  Voltaire,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Rcpublique  Frcnigaise.  In  1886  he 
became  principal  clerk  at  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  The  following  year  saw  him 
elected  deputy  at  the  early  age  of  27,  and 
the  '"baby"  of  the  Chamber.  He  proved 
himself  a  hard  worker,  and  was  appointed 
secretary-  of  several  important  commissions, 
and  eventually  was  charged  with  the  report 
of  the  Budget  investigations — a  sure  sign 
that  the  young  deputy  was  marked  out  for 
office. 

And  so  it  proved.  He  was  given  the  port- 
folio of  Public  Instruction  in  ISIr.  Dupuy's 
Cabinet  in  1894,  then  took  over  the  fin- 
ances, and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
original  ministerial  post  under  I^Ir.  Ribot 
in  1895.  Three  Cabinet  offices  in  less  than 
two  j-ears. 

For  fifteen  years  after  this,  altho  he  re- 
mained in  Parliament,  his  political  career 
attracted  no  attention.  He  reached  the 
Senate,  it  is  true,  at  forty-three,  and  intro- 
duced a  form  of  income  tax  which  a  grateful 


There  is  Economy  in  Buying 
Heinz  Baked  Beans 


B 


ECAUSE  baked  beans  give  you  more  food  value,  as  well  as 
more    satisfaction — more   of   the  health-giving,    strength 
building  elements  your  system  requires.    Far  more  than  you  ob- 
tain in  the  ordinary  boiled  or  steamed  beans  so  often  sold  in  cans. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  really  baked  in  ovens.  They  have 
all  the  flavor,  all  the  delicacy,  all  the  nutriment,  of  the  famous 
baked  beans  of  Boston. 

Thousands  of  housewives  all  over  the  country  will  tell  you  that  Heinz 
Baked  Beans  are  "like  the  best  home  baked." 
And  that's  the  highest  praise  we  ask.  Look  on 
the  label  of  the  can  of  beans  you  buy  for  the  word 
Baked."  The  U.  S.  Government  forbids  its  use 
when  the  beans  are  not  baked.  You  will  find 
every  can  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans  labeled   "Baked." 

57  Varieties 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sance. 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  wllhout  Tomato  Sauce — Boston  Style. 
Ileinz  Baked  Deans  in  To-ato  Sauce  without  Pork  (Vegetarian). 
Ileinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans. 

Others  of  the  famous  "57"  are: 

Heinz  Euchred    Pickle,    Mince  Meat,   Chili  Saoce,  Pure    Vinegars,  Tomatc 
Ketchup,  Fruit  Preserves,  Peanut  Butter,  etc. 

H.  J.    Heinz    Company — 57   Varieties 

Member  of  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Parity  in   Foods 
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AtfXUSKlOtrtWSH 

CONGRESS 

PIAYINC  CARDS 

606 
COLO  tOCES 

hUSPvuncCAioCo 


500 Per  Pack 


PLAYING  CARDS 


GOLD  EDGES 
For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 
AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 


1913 

OFFICIAL  RULES 
CARD  GAMES 

Moyle  up-to-date 
Sent  For  150  IN  Stamps 


CLUB  INDEXES 
In  use  in  all 
The  Civilized 
Countries  of 
The  World 
For  General  Play 


PLAYING  CARDS 

n 


IVORY  ORAIR-CUSHION  FINISH  25CPerPack 


THE   U.S.  PLAYING   CARD   CD..CINCINNATI.  U.  S.  A. 
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Masterpieces 
Burbank's     1913    Origi- 
nal   Gladioli    Creations. 

Only   50  •et»   of   twelve  of  these  extra- 
ordinary bulb*. 
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Six  fint  named  kiuda  plua  Ui:autio  for  $20  00— 7  huUia 
E.'jhl    first    naui.d    kiuda    plua   tiigautic   and  Haimuuiotia. 

$30  00-10  l.ulba. 

Eiflit   fliat   named    kliida   Pliia   Qigantie    and    Hariiioiiuiiifi, 

Conquest  aud  DauliuK  for  $j(i. 110—12  bullui 


Luther  Burbank 

Garden  For 


$1 


To  have  a  gardrn  th»t  is  not  ordiaary.  you  iiitisl  bavt>  some 
of  Luther  Burbauk  t  orieinal  fluwers  aud  planta.  No  matter 
bow  inodeit  your  garden  is,  yuu  can  afford  th**  exclusive 
Burbaok  Ceatarea  for  cottaef*  garden  as  well  as  conservatory. 
The  price  now  within  reach  of  all.  We  are  sole  distrihtitoni  of 
Luther  Burtiank'i  horticultural  productions.  None  original 
without  our  seal. 

Burbank's  Own  Selection    dj  O 
of  his  own  seeds— 10  packages  ^^ 

Enough  for  a  garden  of  extiaordinary  character  and  beauty 
—a  eeuuine  Burbank  garden.  These  seeds  are  of  highest  quality, 
prepared  under  Burbank's  personal  supervision.  The  d*  ntand 
is  so  great  tiiiit  we  advi&e  imuiudiate  response.  The  selection  In- 
eludes'  Lt)n}:  Season;  SweetPeas;  Rainbow  Corn;  Scabiosa  M:ijor. 
Scitct  double;  Gigantic  Crimson  Morning  Glory:  Giant  Zinnia; 
Sehizanthiis  Wisetonensis.  very  newest,  extra  select  largest  flow- 
.Ts:  DiHnthus  luiperialis.  beautiful  mixed  very  large  (Japanese 
Piuk);  Vtrbena.  niamniotb  nii.\ed:  New  Lavender  Trailing  Gode- 
tia;  New  Gigantic  Evening  Primrose;  Oenethera  "Anieiica." 

Owing  to  limited  supply  and  great  demand  one  or  two  other 
Burbaok  flowers  of  equal  merit  may  lie  substituted. 

Any  5  of  the  above,  $1 

Not  includir»2  Rainbow  Corn 

The  Garden  Novelty  of  1913 
Burbank's  Rainbow  Corn 

Beauttful  and  exquisite  in  colorings  as  Orchids— a  flower  iu 
blot^nn  from  the  time  the  young  shoots  appear  until  the  heavy 
frosts  of  autumn;  nothing  like  it  for  decorative  effects,  for  gar- 
den, cuttint.  or  corsage  bouquet;  leaves  variegated  with  brilliant 
crimson,  yellow,  white,  green,  rose  and  bronze  stripes;  a  bed 
of  it  in  your  garden  K^oks  like  its  name — RAINBOW.  Hardy 
and  will  grow  with  little  attention.  Your  garden  with  Bur- 
bnnk's  Rainbow  Corn  will  be  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
sees  it.  Order  now — todav — while  the  supply  lasts.  Fifty  cents 
the  p:\ckage. 

Burbank's  New  Shasta  Daisy 

The  Westralia 

You  all  know  the  famous  Luther  Burbank  creation,  the  Shasta 
Daisy,  with  its  huge  wliite  flowers  with  soft)  velvety  gold  cen- 
ters—the world-wide  popular  flower  creation  of  the  century. 

The  Westralia  Shasta  is  a  new  type,  of  pleasing  cream  color, 
semi-double,  three  to  four  inches  across,  produced  on  fairly 
long  stents  in  bewildering  profusion,  with  remarkable  resistant 
vigor  aud  ability  to  overcome  ill-treatment  and  unfavorable 
conditions.  Beautify  your  garden  with  this  unusual  Burbank 
novelty.     Oet  it  from  the  true  original  source. 

As  with  all  original  Burbank  productions,  the  demand  is 
great-     Order  before  the  supply  is  exhausted — today. 

One    plant.    75    cents;  two,  $1.25;  three.  $1.50;    six.  $2.00: 
Uu.  $2.50;  100.  $15.00. 

With  every  dollar  order  we  will  send  you  upon  request 
Luther  Burbank's  Instructions  "How  to  Plant  and  Raise 
Flowers" — worth  the  price  of  the  order. 

Luther  Burbank  wants  the  people  of  all  countries  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  and  splendor  of  his  new  flower  creations-  Now  for 
the  first  time,  the  original  creations  are  within  the  reach  of 
all.      None  genuine  without  seal. 

Send  for  our  1913  Seed 
and  Nursery  Catalogue 
at  once 

The  Luther 
Burbank    Co. 

Sole     Distriltuter  of   Buriiank's 
Horticultural  Piodurtioiis 

815  Exposition  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


|M-t>|>lf  kiiowK  has  unl  .\tl  ln<'uiiu'  law.  He 
iius  since  bt'olt  el««'tf<l  to  the  AradfMiiic 
Kruin;ai.se.  Il  was  ru>l  luilil  iwelvf  iiiuiitlis 
ai;u,  wlit'ii  he  eunif  out  us  HUt-h  a  stroiitj 
f-ritif  of  till'  Morocco  Treaty,  that  lie  made 
I  lie  reputatiuii  for  hinis«-ir  wliicli.  with 
ability  to  back  it  up,  has  stxrured  his  oUw- 
tioii  to  the  I*rnHideucy  of  the  Fronch  Re- 
public. 


NATIONAL   LEAGUE  PITCHING 
"  HOPES " 

IT  may  be  that  the  National  League 
stars  who  did  most  of  the  pitchiuf^  last 
year  are  in  good  trim  for  the  comintr  season, 
but  they  will  not  be  depended  upon  to  do 
all  the  work.  The  managers  are  anxious 
to  add  some  young  blood  to  their  regular 
staffs.  The  bosses  of  the  weaker  teams 
want  new  "finds"  to  boost  them  up  the 
ladder,  while  the  first -division  teams  are 
each  looking  for  at  least  one  "phenom"  to 
help  their  veteran  hurlers  and  to  be  on  hand 
in  case  of  unexpected  lireakdowns.  Even 
John  McGraw,  who  still  has  Mathewson, 
Tesreau,  and  Marquard  on  hand,  hopes  to 
find  a  new  man  for  regular  service,  and  is 
not  so  sure  that  the  fJiants  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful this  year  as  they  were  last  season 
unless  he  does.  At  the  present  time 
Demaree  is  looked  upon  as  being  the  most 
promising  of  McGraw's  youngsters,  but,  of 
course,  there  is  no  telling  what  will  happen 
during  the  spring  training  season.  Fred- 
erick G.  Lieb,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Press,  tells  about  a  whole  bunch  of  Giant 
recruits  who  are  scheduled  for  try-outs: 

McGraw's  scouts  rounded  up  eight  young 
slabsters,  and  each  one  will  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  show  whether  he 
possesses  major  league  caliber.  Perhaps 
the  five  youngsters  who  will  get  the  most 
attention  are  AI  Demaree,  the  Shut-out 
King  from  Mobile;  Theodore  "Goulash" 
Goulait,  a  recruit  from  Indianapolis;  La 
Rue  Kirby,  formerh'  of  Traverse  City, 
Mich.;  Lou  Bader,  a  graduate  of  the 
Dallas,  Texas,  League  club,  and  Ferd 
Schupp,  who  earned  his  spurs  with  Decatur. 

With  the  exception  of  Schupp,  all  these 
men  were  with  the  Giants  at  the  end  of 
last  season  and  saw  service  on  the  Giant 
firing-line.  It  does  not  take  McGraw  long 
to  size  up  a  recruit,  and  had  Demaree, 
Bader,  Kirby,  or  Goulait  failed  to  impress 
the  Giant  chieftain  McGraw  would  not 
have  held  them  over  for  a  spring  training 
trip. 

Demaree  is  the  most  likely  pitcher  of 
the  bunch,  and  is  older  than,  the  others. 
He  is  25  years  old,  and  has  had  a  varied 
career  since  he  began  to  take  up  pitching 
as  a  profession.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion with  the  Columbus  club  of  the  Cotton 
States  League,  and  was  signed  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  faU  of  1908,  while  Kid 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  180  Pages  for  1913 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE-QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Learn  the  Hardy  Plants 
from    Farr's  New  Book 

A    HAKDY  irardeii  is  a  place  of  ten- 
der nu-morics.     It  has  a  charm  all 

its  own.    And  there  is  a  personality  and 
sense    of     cuiiipanionship 
about  the  plants  thatbiuom 
there    that    make    us  be- 
come attached  to  them.    I 
love  the  hardy  plants,  and 
if  you  love  them  as  I 
do  you  will   want   my 
new     book,     "  Fatr's 
Hardy  Plants." 

Sent  Free  to  Flower  Lovers 

I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
superb  collections  that  have  made 
Wyoinissiii{r  famous.  I  want  you  to 
know  how  my  fields  of  Peonies  and 
Poppies  have  developed  into  the 
most  complete  collection  of  these 
plants  in  existence — for  I  couldn't 
be  satisfied  otherwise.  I  want  you 
to  know  mv  brilliant  Phloxes,  state- 
ly Delphiniums  and  other  hardy 
plants — let  ine  send  you  niy  Book  of 
Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (illustrated 
in  colors)  that  tells  all  about  them. 
It  is  free  to  any  lover  of  flowers. 

BERTRAND    H.   PARR,    WyomiitinK   Nnrseries 
101  Garfield  Avenae,  Wyomifting,  Peniuu 


HENDERSON'S    SEEDS    FREE 


To  set  our  newl913  catalogue, "Every- 
thing for  the  Garaen"  (204  pagres,  800  - 
engraving's  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
flowers),  send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps, 
(preferaialy  parcel  post  stamps)  nam- 
ing this  paper,  and  we  will  send  you 
fret  our  famous  50c  Henderson  Col- 
lectionof  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
enclosed  in  coupon  envelope  good  for 
25c,  and  will  also  sendournewbooklet, 
'  GardfnGuideand  Record,"a.COVi^en%tdi,\ 
comprehensivebookletofculturaldirec*' 
tlons  and  general  garden  Information. 


PETER  HENDERSON    &  CO. 

3S-37  Corllandl  Street  New  York  City 


Fairfax  Roses 


Grown  slowly — never  forced— and  wintered 
out  of  doors.  Fairfax  Roses  are  hardy, 
thrifty  plants  that  will  endure  extremes  of 
climate  and  produce  great  quantities  of  flow- 
ers. Even  the  one-year  plants  will  bloom 
abundantly  for  you  this  year,  for  they  did 
bloom  for  me  last  year. 

MY  FREE  BOOK  TELLS 
HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES 

May  I  send  you  my  191S  book,  "Fairfax 
Roses"?  It  tells  about  Roses  from  the  view- 
point of  one  who  lives  among  them,  describes 
128  varieties,  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
have  perfect  Roses  in  your  own  garden.  The 
book  is  waiting  for  your  address.    Free. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  56,  OAKTON,  PA. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  lar(?e, 
mauypagesof  poultry  facts, different  breeds  in  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrate  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs  for 
hatcbing.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  bools. 

B.  H.  QSEISES,  Box  IS       Bheemi,  Pk. 


♦1200  FROM  1  ACRE  OF 


w/rmrmsm^p/fs 


ANYBODY  CAN  GROW  THESE 

BQccesBfully   and  make  money  with 

oar  Hardy  Northern  OroWn  Stook. 

Try  this   wonderful-bearing  kind. 

2    Strong    Plants— New  lllust- 

pinpipit     rated  Catalog   and   Full  informa- 

r  I\£ii:i!     tlon  FREE  if  you  will  s«nd  lOP   to 

cover  postage  and  packing.    Write  tO'day, 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
S48  3rd  Avenue,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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Elberfeld  was  manager  at  the  Hilltop. 
Stallings  took  Demaree  on  the  Highland- 
ers' 1909  training  trip,  and  later  turned 
him  over  to  Newark.  The  Indians  lot 
him  go  and  he  drifted  to  the  South  Atlantic; 
League  and  then  to  the  Southern  League. 
In  the  Southern  League  Demaree  pitched 
for  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  Mobile,  but 
did  not  earn  fame  until  he  was  signed  by 
the  last-named  club.  His  work  with  the 
Sea  Gulls  last  season  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  shut-outs  hung  up  by  a 
minor  league  pitcher.  He  won  twenty-four 
games  and  lost  ten,  and  half  of  his  victories 
were  shut-outs. 

Starting  with  the  first  game  of  the  season 
Demaree  pitched  thirty-seven  innings  be- 
fore a  run  was  scored  on  him.  As  he 
pitched  for  the  weakest  hitting  team  in  the 
Southern  League,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  win  by  small  scores,  and  several  of  his 
shut-outs  were  inflicted  on  his  opponents 
by  scores  of  1  to  0. 

Demaree  also  struck  out  more  men  than 
other  pitchers  in  the  Southern  League  last 
season.  Demaree  had  the  distinction  of 
winning  the  game  for  the  Giants  which 
made  them  National  League  champions. 
His  debut  with  the  Giants  resulted  in  a 
shut-out  victory  over  the  Braves.  Dem- 
aree is  5  feet  II  inches  tall  and  weighs  170 
pounds. 

Teddy  Goulait  did  not  make  a  reputation 
like  the  one  Demaree  brought  into  the  big 
league  with  him,  but  Goulait  is  a  sterling 
youngster  and  may  prove  to  be  a  star  under 
McGraw's  guidance.  Goulait  did  not  get 
into  enough  games  with  Indianapolis  last 
season  to  obtain  a  rating  in  the  American 
Association's  pitching  records,  but  what 
he  did  do  was  of  the  A-1  class. 

Goulait  pitched  a  game  against  Boston 
after  the  pennant  was  clinched,  and  held 
the  Hub  aggregation  to  a  tie.  Goulait  is 
23  years  old,  weighs  172  pounds,  and  is 
5  feet  9>^  inches  tall. 

La  Rue  Kirby  joined  the  Giants  last 
July,  and  was  the  regular  New  York 
pitcher  in  the  Sunday  games  in  Long 
Branch.  He  also  got  into  two  National 
League  contests.  He  finished  a  game  with 
the  Pirates,  which  had  been  lost,  and  won  a 
game  from  the  Braves.  Kirby  showed  he 
possest  the  proper  fighting  spirit  in  his 
victory  over  Boston.  j 

In  the  opening  inning  the  Braves  pum- 
raeled  Kirby  for  five  runs,  Ben  Houser 
thumping  a  homer  into  the  right-field 
stand  ■with  two  men  on  the  trails.  In  spite 
of  this  disastrous  start,  McGraw  kept 
Kirby  on  the  job,  and  he  allowed  no  more 
runs.  The  Giants  won  the  game  by  a  score 
of  6  to  5.  Kirby  was  a  sensation  Avath  the 
Traverse  City  club  of  the  Mieliigan  State 
League  last  season,  and  won  eighteen  out  of 
twenty-one  games  before  the  Giants  pur- 
chased him.  Kirby  is  a  righthander,  unth 
a  good  curve  and  a  fair  amount  of  speed. 
He  is  21  years  old,  weighs  185  pounds,  and 
is  six  feet  tall. 

Lou  Bader  is  a  Texan,  and  McGraw  was 
imprest  by  his  ability  when  the  Giants 
were  last  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Bader 
joined  the  team  last  September,  and  won  a 
game  from  the  Phillies.  His  work  in  this 
game  was  the  best  shown  by  anj^  of  the 
Giant  rookies,  -nath  th^  exception  of 
Demaree.  The  PhiUies  frequently  got  on 
the  bases  on  this  youngster,  but  he  tight- 
ened up  and  only  two  runs  were  scored 
against  him.  Pitching  for  Dallas  last 
season,   he   won   sixteen   games   and   lost 


The  Ho^vard  Watch 


THE  best  of  attention 
and  service  for  the  man 
who  carries  a  Howard 
Watch — not  on  account  of 
the  watch,  but  because  he  is 
likely  to  be  that  kind  of 
a  man. 

The  possession  of  a  Howard 
undoubtedly  does  suggest  a  man 
who  appreciates  quality  and  is  quite 
able  to  know  whether  he  is  getting 
it  or  not;  a  man  who  respects 
Howard  history;  and  withal,  the 


practical  man  of  orderly  mind 
who  expects  to  have  things  done 
on  time. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is 
fixed  at  the  factory  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached — from  the  17- 
jewel  (^double  roller)  in  a  Cres- 
cent Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
fiUed  case  at  ^40  to  the  23-jewel 
at  $150 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  ^350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  seU  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH.    T\r\<\  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  liim.    He  is  a  cood  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little   book.  "The   Los   of   the    HOWARD 

AVat<h,"fc'ivins  the  reoord  of  his  own  HOWAlll>  in  the  U.  S.Navy.     \ou'll 

enjoy  it.     Drop  us  u  post  card,  Dept.  O  ,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

Boston,  Mass. 


■i_ 


Bookfebinei 

Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADE.    JN    GRAND  RAPID:: 


THERE  ARrrWO  REASONS 


why  we  send  our  Daus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on   10  d:iys'   tiial.     First — it 
proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine 
Skcosd— By  personal  use,  Tou  can  pt-si- 
tively  tell  whether  it  meets  your  re- 
quirements.    100   copies    from    pen 
written   and   50  copies   from  type- 
written original.  C^'mplete  Dupli- 
cator  witti    "  Uauico"   Oiled   JJC 
rarrhment  Rack  negative  lull   W^ 

FELIX  p.  hUNiHFLiCAIOK  CO..  Daus  BMsr..  HI  John  St..  N.  V. 


Cyphers  Co.'s  Big  Free  Book 


** profitable  Poultri/    and    Egg  Pro 
duction"i9  rich  with  f  n  t"  nf  vit«l  ht-Ip  t* 
P')ultry    raisers !     Tells    latest    method 
Fully  illustrated.     Write    for  it    now 

Cyphers  locabators   and   Brooders 

in->ure  best  surcess.      Substantial,  fir^'- 
pr<iof,  dpp€nd;ible.        \(.  he^t  or  mo'-tur 
ir-iubl'^s.      Get  in  line  for  1913 — the  ye, 
of  poultry  pro-ipfnty.      Write  to 
^CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO..       Pep 


STAKOARO 

Pif»PltBfcltlr"— -'c. 

162.    Bpffalo.  N.y 
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DREERS 

Diamond  JUBILEE 

GARDEN  BOOK 


UTIIN     bap- 


tist 


you 

x'rn 


.  .-  wliiiii 
auuaual 

,    ,.    , a    ii   not 

1^1.      I  >•  aferajfe  dealer.   If  yovir 

I     ,^  t  .  ,        ,.  voii  will  most  likely  tiiij 

*   r,    be    made    to    a 

1  >nal    or    amateur. 

It  of  teu  will  be: 

"You  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer'»" 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  edition  of  Drear's 
ildrden  lluok  describes  and  otters  nearly  ooOO 
^l*ie3  and  Tarirties  of  Seeds.  Plants  and 
Kiilbi.  which  include  really  everything  worth 
tTowing  in  this  country.  Practical  cultural 
Lii'tes  on  t1(j»ers  and  vegetables  make  thi^ 
t'  ol:  of  greater  value  than  any  half  dozen 
Ihjoks  on  gardening. 

Mailed   free    to    anpone    mentioning 
this    publication. 


Dreer'a  Orchid-Flowered  Swe<'t  Peas,  with 
immense  wavy  flowers  in  siira.\s  of  3  and 
4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  easy  to  grow  a.< 
the  common  sorts.  Our  mixture  contaiin 
i  full  range  of  colors.  10c  per  pkt.— Ii>c 
iier  oz.— 60c  per  >4  lb.  Garden  Book  free 
with  each  ordtr. 


Henry  A.1)reerJSS:e 


FREE  BOOK 
"Planti  and  Plan*  for  Beautiful  Surronndings" 

This  handsome  book  will  give  you  invaluable  help 
in  your  home  planting  whether  yours  is  a  large 
estate  or  a  modest  suburban  lot.  Telia  how  to 
seleot  and  how  to  plant  for  quickest  results  and 
most  artistic  effects  with  Wagner  Hardy  Flowers, 
Roses.  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Places  the  services  of 
the  Wagner  Park  Landscape  department  at  your 
disposal  without  cost.    Write  today. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES.  Box  723.  SIDNEY,  OHIO 


I  America's  Star  Roses 
Guaranteed 

CATALOG  SENT  FREE 

360  of  the  B«st  Rosea  for  Amerloa. 

Vigorous,  owo-root  plants.    11 

leaders  shown  Id  natural  oolors; 

'  86  others  frotupbotograptii.  Con- 

taiui  full  information  about  bow  to 

'  select,  plant,  prune  and  grow.  WRll'B 

TO'DAT   for   tbis   valuable  book,   with 

■  FEKK  DELITKRY  OPPKB. 

I  na  Cotiard  i  Jones  Co.,  Boi    BO  .West Grova,  Pa. 

Sote  3pectalitt»—S0  Ttar^  Sxperienc*. 


nxost  IBeautlful 
GarcUiv  'PatH 
,  _is  through. 

>4ughan's  1913 
Catalogue 

T^r  SGj^earrs  wp  have 
sufwGed  Florists  artd 
LCaraeners  the  best  Flower 
,.4Iid  Garderv  S«?eds  we 
could  irnpot^  or  grow. 
Eachjjear  finds  our 
'  qood  stocks  better anS 
the  best  ones  cheapen 
^  The  quantities  v*'e  use 
J^  reduce  the  cost —      ' 
J  Vou  qet  the  rarest  aai 
•?-.newest  ^rom.V&uqhans 
.<   ax  no  tnore  than^ 
-  regular  prices. 
Ws  Catalogue  "Gardening 
^      '  IIIu»tratea"covennq  tnefturGreat 
f^.' ^    '-^     departments  o/Oardeninq  mailed  EREE 
j>^^Don't  plan  vour garden  without  it. Write  lo-d^ 


tore 

NcwYorK 

ZS  BartUr 
Street 


l\>tiri(«ii.  Hudtr  Id  1\  yi'urs  tjlil,  wtiKiis  17.'» 
jM>tiU(l.s,  ami  is  tiv»>  f«'«'(  t-U-vfii  iiiclits  tall. 
I'Vnl  S<!hupp  IH  a  iu'Wcoiimt  to  Mc(iraw's 
ranks,  and  not  inucli  i.s  known  ahont  bini 
fxcfpt  tlial  li»'  made  h  tin»'  n<'ord  in  tht- 
Inishcs.  Hi«  is  a  lefthander,  and  ha.s  the 
di.stinotion  of  bfins  lli«*  only  left'iander  in 
tlu»  profession  who  lias  a  curve  that  takes 
an  upward  hop. 

Joe  Tinker,  the  new  manager  of  the 
Cim-innati  Reds,  has  hired  Mordecai  Brown 
to  instruct  his  new  men  and  do  relief  work 
at  the  slab,  and  i.s  counting  on  Packard,  a 
Columbus  recruit,  to  help  regulars  Suggs, 
Benton,  and  Frorame.  Among  the  other 
pitchers  who  will  go  with  the  Reds  on  the 
Southern  trip  are  Dahlgren,  McManus, 
Works,  and  Frost.  W.  A.  Phelon,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star's  baseball  reporter,  goes 
on  to  particularize: 

Packard  impre.sse.s  the  players  as  likely 
to  riiake  good  from  the  very  start  and  to 
be  less  worried  over  than  Benton.  Tho 
not  so  long  in  fast  company,  Packard  is 
older  than  Benton,  shrewder,  headier,  and 
better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  sudden 
field  emergencies.  Packard  can  also  bat 
fairlj'  well  while  Benton  can't — a  circum- 
stance which  gives  the  Columbus  recruit  a 
marked  advantage  over  the  Southerner. 

Suggs  and  Fromme,  of  course,  are 
counted  as  the  backbone  of  the  staff — the 
steady,  sturdy  pitchers  who  will  be  on  the 
hill  with  great  frequency,  and  will  be  relied 
upon  when  the  real  days  of  trouble  come. 
Hughey  Jennings  has  said  that  the  only 
mistake  he  will  admit  committing  was 
letting  Archer  get  away.  How  about  Suggs, 
whom  he  canned,  and  whose  pitching  for 
the  last  two  years  has  been  better  than  that 
of  anyone  remaining  in  Detroit? 

Suggs,  tho  pursued  by  the  ill  luck  that 
troubled  most  of  the  Red  pitchers,  won  a 
fair  margin  of  his  games  last  summer,  and 
ought,  with  the  reconstructed  team  behind 
him,  to  win  over  .600  per  cent,  this  year. 
Fromme  was  even  more  unfortunate,  the 
demon  hoodoo  cUnging  to  him  with  six  feet 
and  eleven  claws  on  every  foot.  Some  of 
Arthur's  games  were  the  prettiest  imagin- 
able, and  showed  that  he  had  the  class  and 
all-round  abiUty. 

Ralph  Works,  tho  discarded  by  Detroit, 
pitched  one  game  for  the  Reds  that  gUt- 
tered  like  a  red-headed  Irishman  at  an 
Italian  picnic — a  one-hit  affair.  It  is  said 
that  Works,  in  former  days,  wouldn't  live 
up  to  his  name — his  work  wasn't  specially 
workish,  as  it  were.  Release,  the  danger 
of  floundering  in  the  minor  league  tureen, 
and  his  lucky  rescue  by  the  Reds,  have 
waked  Works  up,  and  he  declares  that  he 
will  do  some  real  pitching  next  summer. 

Dahlgren  and  McManus  are  heralded  as 
real  wonders,  pitchers  who  have  every 
needful  quaUty,  and  need  only  preliminary 
instruction.  They  will  get  that  from  Brown 
if  they  want  to  listen  to  words  of  wisdom. 
The  great  three-fingered  artist  signed  the 
Red  papers  Thursday,  and  will  be  ready  to 
make  the  Southern  trip  with  the  rest  of  the 
aggregation.  He  wiU  more  than  earn  his 
pay  by  the  things  he  can  teach  the  children, 
W'hile  Tinker  and  Evers  think  he  will  get 
back  into  shape  to  pitch  at  least  20  or  25 
games  during  the  season. 

Taken  as  a  concrete  fact, — no,  no,  the 
"concrete"    doe.sn't    refer    to    the    manly 


Be  First  With 
Ripe  Tomatoes 


Btoke*'  Bonny  Beat  EUrl;r  To- 

muto  luadn&ll  iniiarly  ri(>en« 
iiii{,  (luiility,  untl  productive- 
iii-^ii.    It     pr'jducea    p«rt*ot 
truit  until  (ri»t. 
■"boaiiy  Bent   <»  the  best: 
tenildyn  ahead  uf  hlarliuna  aiici 
far   ljt:tt*ir    in   l<>ukH,  flavor  and 
cro|i,"  roportu  Lxiag  Islanri  K.  h. 
Kxijurimont  Utatioo.    "Hiuoothtat, 
luunt  uuiform  early  red,"  uhvh  Prof. 
WattH,  Pi<nnh)lvania  Htate  College. 
Uvxt  (or  forrinu,"  HayB  J.  0.  Gouriey. 
Ohio  Kxperiment  Station. 
Bonny  Best  ripena  clear  to  stem,  witbont  crack 
or  rougnneas.    Order  now  for  early  planting. 

PId.  10  dL.  OZ.  40  di.,  H  U>.  $125.  lb.  R  Postpaid 

Plant  Stokes'  Seeds  at  My  Expense 

I  will  Heud  five  10-oent  packets,  crfidit  olip  good 

for  Zj  centM  on  your  next  order,  and  ISJ3  catalogue, 

all  for  25  cents.  Here  is  the  list: 

Tomato,  Bonny  Best. 

Lettuce,   UIk    BoHton,     Oreateet   heading  kind. 

Hadlab,    Scarlet   Globe.    Keady  in  twenty  days. 

Afiters,  Stokes'  Standard.  Biggest,  many  colors. 

Pausles,  Stokes'  Standard.  Finest  French  blend. 
Mail  2S  eta.  at'my  risk  and  get  aeeda,  credit  slip 
and  catalog.    Catalog  alone,  FRLKun  rnqueat. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES.  DtpLlSS.  219  Harkti  St,  PhiltiMptiia.  Pa. 


.^- 


NASTURTIUMS 


f/-^< 


^"^^\  bloom  for  everybody.   They 
''WT:::;;-ogrow  well  in   poorest  aoil,  J 
/\*-SitJ/  bloom    all    seaaoD,    require] 
little  petting.  OurnewUiant  ' 
Flowering  tiortt  never  disappoint. 

M*  1  A      ^'^  ^^^  tend 

K  hnr     I  IIP^  large  packets 
-,.\  ■   Ul      I  UU  all  different  colon. 

SWEET  PEAS 

ar«  everybody's  favorite.     Wev?ill 
•end  5  Psektls.  differ-  C.-  |  (Ip  ( 
ent  sorts  and  colors       •  UI   I  Uiii 
rpcr.  Oar  beautiful  130-page  catalo^e.  ' 
I  liLLa  Contains  hundred!  of    pictures 
from  photographs,  colored  plate  and  many 
helpful  cultural   directions.       Offers 
quality  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc. 
Write  for  your  free  copy  todaj. 
UVINQSTON  SEED  CO. 
.,  414  Kgli  St.,  Colufnbua.Ohlo 


ECC 

MONEY  15 

^EASYMONEy^m 

How  You  Can  Double  Vl 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

does  not  worry  those  who  have  a  few  laying  hens,  for  the 
reason  that  they  can  produce  cus  at  20c  per  dozen  in 
winter  and  sell  them  at  65c.  Learn  how  to  pick  out  the 
laying  hena  from  the  drones,  and  other  valuable  facts  re- 
garding egg  production  by  learning  the  Potter  Secret. 

American  Poultry  Journal 

the  one  great  poultry  paper  of  Ame.ica.  endorses  tbis 
system.  American  Poultry  Journal  is  the  oldest,  largest 
and  best.  Published  monthly;  contains  from  80  to  2S2 
pages;  profusely  illustrated.  Full  page  Illustrations  of 
prize  winning  birds  in  colors  the  talk  of  poultrydom. 
dJI  Cf\  buys  a  cops;  of  the  Potter  Book  (cloth  bound) 
^^^..iJ\f  and  American  Poultry  Journal  one  year. 
Canadian  subscribers  add  25c  for  postage;  foreign  BOc 

Get  a  copy  of  American  Poultry  Journal  from  your  news- 
dealer today,  10c,  or  send  25c  for  a  S-months  trial  sub- 
scription and  copy  of  book  "Profitable  Poultry  Pointers." 
American  Poullry  Journal  Pub.  Ci.,  SSOF  So.  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago,  IL 


y 


Poultry  Paper  fT  ^p^o'^J^e; 

tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and 
management  of  poultry  for  pleasure  or  profit; 
four  months  for  10  cents. 
Poultry   Advocate,    Dept.  76,    Syracuse,   N.  Y. 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease  your  Feet. 

Enlarged    Joints  Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (Patented)  "Perfection" 
TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

Use  Afy  Improved  Instep  Areh  Supporter 
for  "Flat  Foot"   and  broken-down    in- 
step.    Send  outline   of   foot.      Full    par- 
and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 

125,  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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skulls  involved — the  Red  pitching  staff 
«'an't  be  as  bad  as  it  was  in  1912,  will 
surely  be  30  per  cent,  better,  and  may  even 
rise  to  the  high  plane  of  chainpionship 
quality. 

Christy  Mathewson,  writing  in  the  New 
York  American,  says  the  Chicago  Cubs  are 
weak  in  the  pitching  department,  but  he 
believes  they  will  have  as  good  a  staff  as 
they  had  last  year.  ."Matty"  thinks  the 
8u<H'.ess  of  the  team  depends  upon  "Johnny" 
Kvers,  who  was  elevated  to  Frank 
Chance's  old  jol)  as  manager.  He  seems  to 
fear  the  J-*ittsburg  Pirates  most: 

The  Pirates  are  the  boys  that  the  Giants 
will  have  to  fear  this  year,  whether  they 
get  Konetchy  or  not,  and  that  deal  -with 
St.  Louis  is  not  off  altogether  yet.  There 
is  still  a  good  chance  of  its  going  tlirough. 
With  the  club  as  it  stood  last  year,  they  are 
a  very  strong  aggregation,  and  two  of  the 
star  pitchers,  O'Toole  and  Hendrix,  will  be 
better  with  the  year's  seasoning.  Each  one 
was  inclined  to  be  wild  last  summer. 

Pittsburg  has  the  greatest  pitcjhing  staff  of 
any  club  in  the  league — Camnitz,  O'Toole, 
and  Hendrix  all  being  stars.  Most  man- 
agers cry  for  one  great  twirler  around 
whom  to  build  a  staff,  and  Clarke  has  three. 
That  alone  gives  him  the  edge  in  the  race. 
To  show  the  attitude  of  managers  toward  a 
pitching  staff  with  one  star  boxman  on  it 
I  frequently  heard  Clark  Griffith,  when  he 
was  in  Cincinnati,  say,  "Give  me  just  one 
airtight  pitcher  and  I  will  win  a  pennant." 


CONQUERING     THE     HIMALAYA 
MATTERHORN 

OK  all  the  picturesque  Himalayan  peaks 
Mount  Kolahoi  is  said  to  be  the  most 
striking.  Visible  from  many  parts  of  the 
Valley  of  Kashmir,  it  towers  above  the 
intervening  ranges  as  a  pointed  peak  of 
perfect  beauty,  says  E.  F.  Neve,  who,  with 
a  small  party,  recently  ascended  to  its 
summit  and  now  writes  in  the  London 
Graphic  about  the  trip.  Kolahoi  is  said  to 
resemble  very  much  Switzerland's  most 
famous  peak,  and  is  often  called  the  Kash- 
mir Matterhorn.  It  is  16,000  feet  high. 
Says  Mr.  Neve: 

The  approaches  to  Mount  Kolahoi  are 
most  impressive.  At  the  junction  of  two 
foaming  mountain  torrents — the  Lidar 
and  the  Tanin  streams — is  the  picturesque 
pine-clad  camping  groimd  of  Pahlgam, 
7,300  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Kolahoi 
massif  Ues  between  these  two  rivers,  one 
of  which,  the  Lidar,  rises  from  the  north 
glacier.  From  Pahlgam  the  top  of  the 
southeastern  peak  can  be  seen — a  snowy 
summit  split  by  a  deep  central  ravine.  Our 
route  from  Pahlgam  lies  up  a  steep  grassy 
slope  for  4,000  feet.  The  ground  is  car- 
peted •mth  wild  strawberries  and  "close 
bit"  thyme,  and  the  air  fragrant  from 
countless  labiate  herbs.  The  hillside  is 
lighted  up  by  the  tall  cream-colored  spikes 
of  the  elegant  eremuriis.  We  pass  through 
primitive  little  encampments  of  nomad 
herdsmen  picturesquely  attired  in  blue 
and  red,  with  massive  silver  ornaments. 
As  we  ascend,    the  air  becomes  cool  and 
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Plumbers  and  Steamfitters 
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photographs  and  other  big 
flat  things  that  must  be  kept 
somewhere    in   every    large 
office.    This  big,  handsome, 
handy. 
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Vertical  File 

for  Blue  Prints,  Drawings,  Maps 

will    keep   all    your    drawings    dean,    smooth,    un- 
folded, untorn   and    absolutely    get-at-able.    There's 
an  index  in  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  so  you  can  see  in  an 
instant  which  of  the  strong  manila  folders  holds  the  draw- 
ing you    want.       These    folders    have    wooden    tops    for 
strength    and    ease   of  handling.     The  front  of  the  cabinet 
lifts  up  to  form  a  handy  table  on  which  to  examine  the  draw- 
ings.    The  cabinet  is  air-tight  and  dust-proof,  and   is  made  in 
two  sizes — foi  drawings  40  x  36  or  44  x  30 — at  moderate  cost. 
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Write  for  Booklet 


Blue  Prints 
Photos 
Drawings 
Tracings 
Maps 
Charts 
Patterns 
Plans 

Train  Sheets 
L.  Samples 


A  booklet — "  The  Proper  Place — for  Blue  Prints  ana  Drawings"  tells 
much  more  about  this  "  Y  and  E  "  File.  The  booklet  will  be  sent  Free 
to  you  if  you  request  it  on  your  business  letterhead. 

YaWMAN ANP FRB  E  M  FG.(p.    234  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto 
World's  Largest  Makers  of  First  Quality  Filing  Systems  and  Business  Equipment 

Branches,  Dealers  and  Agencies  in  over  i20oCities 


The  Man  Who  Would  Govern  Others  Must  First 
Learn  to  Govern  Himself — These  3  Books  a  Proved 
Help  in   Learning    One    of    Nature's  Most  Needful  Lessons 

JULES  PAYOT'S  DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS'  Charles  Bwdie  Patterson's 

"Education   of  the  Will"      "Education  of  Self"      "Dominion  and  Power" 


translated  into  English  from  tlie  30th 
French  edition,  cannot  but  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  any  man  who 
reads  and  meditates  upon  it. 

"  There  is  only  one  cause  of  almost 
all  our  failures,  and  nearly  all  our  mis- 
fortunes,'' says  Payot  in  the  opening 
paragraph.  "  This  is  the  weakness  of 
our  will— a  universal  laziness— which 
is  to  human  nature  as  gravity  is  to 
matter." 

This  book  gets  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.  It  is  no  academic  discussion  of 
the  power  of  the  ivill  but  a  prescrip- 
tion/or the  attainment  of  self-mas- 
tery which  mankind  in  general  urgent- 
ly needs  at  the  present  moment. 

Substantial  cloth  binding,  424  pp., 
price  $1.50,  postage  loc.  price  j?i.5onet,  postage  10c. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E 


(fiiniii-rly  |iul>lisli.'.l  as  "Si'lf  luiiti-..!"  ) 

is  another  strong  "  Mental  How-to "' 
book  wTitten  in  simple,  evcry-day 
language,  for  the  mnn  and  woman 
desirous  of  self-improvement.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  those,  irre- 
spective of  age  or  condition  m  life, 
who  wish  to  escape  from  neurasthe- 
nia, or  who  want  to  cure  themselves 
of  the  "  worry-habit." 

"It  is  so  delightfully  personal 
that  it  inspires  you  with  a  desire  to 
begin  your  own  training  at  once," 
siys  Elizabeth  A twcod  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Mail. 
Substantial  cloth  binding,  337  pp, 


has  sold  steadily  for  nine  years— good 
proof  of  its  value.  The  seventh  edi- 
tion, just  issued,  contains  seven  en- 
tirely new  chapters.  The  autlior  de- 
fines his  purpose  as  "  to  call  into  con- 
scious existence  latent  powers  of  be- 
ing that  are  resident  in  the  soul  of 
'  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  He  is  buoyantly  optimistic 
throughout,  and  decidedly  helpful  to 
courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
The  book  shows  the  strong  man  at 
work  in  life,  cheering  others,  blessing 
right  and  left,  succeeding  and  "  getting 
on." 

Do  you  doubt  the  inspiring  influence 
of  such  a  book  in  Your  Life! 

Substantial  cloth  binding,  207  pp., 
uncut  leaves,  price  $1.20,  postage  12c. 
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A   Great  Advertising  Medium 

is  one  that  offers  its  readers  the  widest  possible  choice  of  the  world's  merchandise; 
one  that  serves  all  worthy  manufacturers,  and  puts  before  its  readers  the  competitive 
claims  of  many. 

^  The  greater  the  luinibcr  of  manufacturers  who  find  The  Litkrary  Digest 
market  a  profitable  one,  the  better  do  we  serve  both  reader  and  advertiser. 

^  You  will  be  interested  in  the  record  shown  below  of  the  number  of  customers 
usini;  the  four  publications  carrying  the  greatest  amount  of  advertising.  The  size  of 
a  page  varies  so  that  it  is  confusing  to  give  the  number  of  pages  or  the  number  of 
lines"  carried.     A  better  test  is  the  number  of  customers,  and  here  are  the  figures: 

Separate  Display  Advertisements  Entire 


Year  1912  and  1911 


(1) 

S.  E.  Po«t 

EnUreYear  1912     7,002 
"  "1911     7,694 


(2) 
Literary  Digest 

4,722 
4,642 


(3) 


Cosmopolitan 

4,051 
3,030 


(4) 

Collier's 

3,684 
4,241 


^  To  include  departments  of  advertising  not  carried  by  all  publications  we  feel  would 
be  unfair.  The  above  comparison  therefore  includes  only  general  display  advertising 
which  every  publication  carries.  No  count  is  made  of  schools,  classified,  narrow 
column  travel,  etc.  Including  these  The  Digest  printed  in  1912,  7,782  separate 
advertisements  and  its  position  as  the  second  publication  would  remain  the  same. 

fl  Some  advertisers  are  customers  but  once  a  year,  others  once  a  month,  and  a  very 
few  once  a  week.  Whether  the  reader  whom  the  manufacturer  serves,  or  the 
advertiser  whom  we  serve,  avail  themselves  of  the  service  once  a  year  or  once  a 
week,  they  are  customers  each  time  they  buy. 

^  The  necessities  of  265,000  families  at  home  and  in  the  office  are  many.  The 
advertisers  listed  below  found  profitable  customers  among  The  Digest's  265,000 
families,  and  it  is  admitted  by  those  who  study  advertising  media  that  nowhere  in 
the  world  has  been  gathered  together  a  unit  wherein  the  purchasing  power  per 
family  can  be  said  to  exceed  that  of  The  Literary  Digest  family. 

Separate  Advertisements  Appearing  in  The 


Literary  Digest  During  1912 

514  Automobile  and  Accessories 

184  Miscellaneous 

262  Banking,  Insurance,  and 

49  Musical  Instruments 

Investment 

426  Office  Equipment 

233  Building  and  Construction 

211   Poultry,  Incubators,  Garden 

36  Cameras  and  Supplies 

Implements,  and  Seeds 

940  Classified 

425  Publisher* 

1,601   Educational 

68  Reizors,  Strops,  etc 

320  Food  Products 

152  Sporting  Goods 

96  Health  Promotion 

119  Kennel  Announcements 

290  House  Furnishings 

130  Toilet  Articles 

127  Household  Supplies 

1,125  Travel  and  Resort 

89  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc 

269  Wearing  Apparel 

212  Real  Estate 

90  Cigars  and  Tobacco 

^  The  above  total  shows  The  Digest's  patronage  in  22  different  branches  of 
advertising. 

^  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  lines  of  publicity  or  in  any  other  department 
of  publicity,  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  specific  data  and  information  regarding 
The  Digest's  experience  and  value. 

^  Certain  publications  are  known  for  their  versatility — they  will  "pay  on  anything." 
We  can  justly  claim  to  be  such  a  publication. 
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crisp,  and  we  begin  to  see  Alpino  flowers — 
several  varieties  of  ■primula  and  little  tufts 
of  the  faseinaliuK  deep  blue  gcidiana  cari- 
nattt.  Then  we  eross  patches  of  snow,  and 
for  the  time  finish  our  chmb. 

From  the  top  of  the  pass  (11,668  feet) 
the  outlook  is  very  f^rand.  In  front,  its 
southern  aspect  l)oldly  facing  us,  stands 
Mount  Kolahoi,  with  its  glacier-worn  knolls 
piled  one  above  another  and  surmounted 
by  dazzling  snow-fields,  from  which  the 
peak  rears  its  head.  At  our  feet  lies  a 
ravine,  and  into  this  we  descend  for  1,000 
feet,  and  follow  up  a  mountain  torrent. 
Our  path  lies  over  steep  moraine  boulders, 
scattered  about  betwesn  which  the  ex- 
quisite blue  poppy  (Meconopsis  aculeata) 
may  often  be  found.  Colonies  of  marmots 
occupy  the  rock-strewn  slopes  on  either 
side,  and  their  sentries  pipe  out  a  shrill 
warning  as  we  pass.  The  ground  is  car- 
peted with  edelweiss,  purple  astragalus, 
and  clumps  of  brilliant  golden  flowers.  We 
soon  reach  the  top  of  the  Har  Nag  pass 
(12,700  feet).  Down  below  us,  on  the 
other  side,  lies  a  frozen  lake,  fissured  by 
crevasses.  We  place  our  camp  just  beyond 
the  lake,  on  a  green  slope  from  which  the 
snow  has  recently  melted.  In  the  after- 
noon it  snows  steadily  for  five  hours,  and 
a  pure  white  mantle  covers  all  around. 

Our  object  now  is  to  get  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  peak,  in  order  to  have  a  whole 
daj'  available  for  the  final  ascent.  So  we 
climb  2,000  feet,  and  pitch  our  small 
mountain  tents  on  a  little  terrace  among 
the  rocks  above  the  level  of  the  ice  cliffs 
and  crevasses  of  the  eastern  glacier,  the 
flank  of  which  we  have  now  turned.  From 
our  commanding  position  we  look  down 
on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  sometimes 
large  game  may  be  seen — two  ibex  leisurely 
walking  along  a  snow-field,  a  panic-stricken 
musk-deer  bounding  down  the  hill  in  great 
leaps,  or  a  pine-marten,  prince  of  poachers. 

The  follpwing  day,  taking  our  whole 
camp,  we  cross  a  snow  slope,  cut  our  way 
up  a  steep  icefall,  making  the  steps  deep 
and  true  for  our  laden  porters,  and,  grad- 
ually ascending  on  the  snow  for  600  yards, 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  top  of  the  Kolahoi 
neve.  Here  we  plant  our  base-camp  in  a 
deep  snow  hollow.  Next  day,  with  twelve 
coolies  very  lightly  laden,  we  cross  the 
snow-field  for  a  mile  to  the  peak  which  lies 
in  front  of  us,  rising  precipitously  3,000 
feet,  and  looking  very  formidable.  On 
our  left  are  cliffs  of  blue  ice  nearly  200  feet 
high,  with  colossal  icicles.  We  seem  to  be 
in  a  fairy-land: 

"And  far  on  high,  the  keen  sky -cleaving 
mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sunlight  radiance  fling 
The  dawn  ..." 

We  climb  laboriously  a  thousand  feet 
up  the  peak  and  place  our  httle  sixteen- 
pound  Whymper  tent  on  a  rocky  ledge, 
where  it  takes  eight  men  about  an  hour  to 
hew  the  snow  and  ice  and  level  a  suflBcient 
space. 

The  view  from  this  point  was  sublime. 
The  great  snow-field  lay  at  our  feet,  a  thou- 
sand feet  beneath.  And  facing  us  was  the 
southeastern  peak,  with  dark  cliffs  resting 
on  an  abrupt  snow  slope,  across  which  lay 
a  wavy  line  of  Bergschrund.  To  the  east 
and  south  there  was  a  sea  of  mountain 
peaks — wave  upon  wave — with  high  snow- 
crested  points.  Among  these  the  most 
conspicuous  was  Nun  Kiin,  with  its  snow 
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plateau  and  mighty  peak  over  23,000  feet  in 
height. 

The  stars  were  still  shining  when  we 
started  next  morning.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  first  approach  of  dawn:  the  pale 
primrose  glimmer  in  the  east  gradually 
warming  in  tint,  the  exquisite  heliotrope 
of  the  sky  above,  the  glorious  rosy  land 
forming  above  the  mountain  sea,  the  bril- 
liant lighting  up  of  the  higher  peaks,  the 
rich  orange  red  flooding  t  he  snow-tields,  and 
then  the  coming  forth  of  the  sun  in  all  its 
effulgence  and  power. 

Kor  five  hours  they  (oiled  up  a  steep  rib, 
climbing  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  crossing 
many  seemingly  bottomless  fissures.  Fre- 
quently they  encountered  snow  slopes 
which  requires  step-cutting.  And  added 
to  all  these  perils  were  many  detached 
rocks  which  needed  just  a  little  shove  willi 
hand  or  foot  to  send  them  tumbling  down. 
Mr.  Neve  concludes: 

At  9:30  A.M.  we  emerged  on  the  eastern 
(irele.  This  forms  the  jagged  edge,  seen  on 
the  sky-line,  leading  up  to  the  summit  of 
the  peak  on  the  east  side.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  little  gully,  about  twenty  feet 
high,  which  we  had  to  ascend  from  a  snow 
cornice,  the  edge  of  which  overhung  the 
abyss.  Here  there  is  a  drop  of  more  than 
4,000  feet  to  the  glacier  below.  I  had 
rather  a  narrow  escape  at  this  corner.  In 
descending  I  loosened  and  dislodged  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock,  which  fell  past 
me,  ripping  my  clothes.  By  flattening 
myself  against  the  wall  I  just  escaped  it. 

From  here  to  the  summit  is  about  300 
yards,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  300  or 
400  feet  of  actual  ascent.  And  yet  the 
difficulty  of  climbing  along  the  edge  was 
so  great  that  this  short  distance  took  us 
nearly  four  and  a  half  hours.  We  were, 
of  course,  roped.  Three  of  our  party 
anchored  themselves  firmly,  and  one 
moved  cautiously  forward,  and  in  turn 
moored  himself;  and  thus  one  by  one  the 
others  advanced.  There  was  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  climb  and  some  sensational- 
isxn.  Sometimes  we  were  walking  on  the 
actual  edge,  where  the  overhanging  snow 
cornice  joined  the  sharp  and  serrated  mar- 
gin of  the  ridge.  Where  the  rocks  were 
actually  overhanging,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  our  way  a  few  feet  below  the  crest, 
but  we  were  still  able  to  peer  over  and  see 
the  glacier  thousands  of  feet  below.  At 
one  point  we  came  to  a  pinnacle  of  rock 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  slight  list 
over  the  precipice.  This  looked  as  if  it  might 
bk«?k  our  way  and  drive  us  off  the  ridge. 
But  we  were  able  to  climb  right  over  it. 

At  last  we  reached  the  final  snowy  cap, 
heavily  corniced  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  by  two  o'clock  we  were  standing  on 
the  summit.  What  a  prospect  lay  before 
us!  To  the  north  the  lines  of  snowy  peaks 
were  bounded  by  the  glorious  ridge  which 
culminates  in  the  mighty  Nanga  Parbat 
Peak,  26,629  feet  in  height.  To  the  east 
the  Kistiwar  Brahma  peaks  and  Nun  Kun 
were  fascinatingly  beautiful.  We  looked 
right  over  the  intervening  summits  to  the 
fai--flung  white  line  of  the  Pir  Panjal  range, 
with  its  Tatticooti  and  Sunset  peaks.  All 
round  us  were  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  snow,  the  troughs  and  billowy  crests  of 
which  were  like  a  boundless  ocean  with 
crystalhne  waves  of  dazzUng  whiteness, 
forever  frozen  and  immovable. 
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I  hear  it  called  — 
The  machine  with  the  human-brain;' 

Icall  itThe  machine 
with  the  Super-HumnnBrain. 

_  9 


w 


poke  the  Auditor. 


He  was  speaking  of  the 

Remi  n  gton 

Ad  ding    and    Subtracting 

Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

This  machine  does  something  that  only  the  brain,  directing  the  hand,  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  do — that  is,  write  and  add  (or  subtract)  on  the  same  page. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  does  such  work  more  easily,  more  rapidly,  and 
more  accurately  than  the  human  brain  has  ever  performed  similar  labor. 

Thus  the  machine  is  human  in  what  it  does  and  super-human  in  the  way 

it  does  it.  Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325=331  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  Everywhere 


2caWeek  Pays  Wash  Bill^ 

Electricity  or  Water^Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  *Twisl  of  the  Wrist"  Stau*ts  or  Stops  the  Machine ! 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the 
work  formerly  done  by  women,  at  acottt  of  si  cents  a  week  for  power.  Saving  thousands 
apon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving 
the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing. 

The  1900  Motor  Washer  I 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or 
Water  Motor.  Voa  torn  oa  the  power  as  easily  as  yoa  turn  on  the  light, and  back 

and  forth  goes  the  tub,  wash- 
ing the  clothes  for  dear  life. 
Aud  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy 
that  overseeing  its  work  is 
mere  child's  play. 
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A  Self- Working  Wringer 
'     Free  With  Every  Washer 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 

Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water  Motor  Wuher 

Oan  be  connected  with 
any  water  tap  instantly 


The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wringer.  We  guarantee  the  perfect 
working  of  both.  Ho  extra  charge  for  WrinK-r,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  made.  W  RITE  t'OK  FKKE  ]{U«>K  and  80  Days* 
KKEE  TRIAL,  OFFEIi!  Don't  doubt!  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done. 
The  free  book  proves  that  it  con.  But  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take 
our  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Free  Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible  person.  Not 
a  cent  of  security— nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Just  your  word  that 
you  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pny  the  freight,  and 
will  take  it  back  if  it  failsto  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal  card 
with  your  name  and  address  sent  to  as  today  will  bring  yoa  the 
book  free  by  return  niuil. 

Al  loorrespondence  should  beaddressed  to  1  OOOW.*SHER  CO., 
GOI3  Court  St.,  Biii|;h:i niton,  X.V.  Or,  i_"you  live  in  Canada, 
write  to  the  Canadian  Washer  Co.,  365  Tonge  St.,  Toronto.  Can. 
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Tin:   Lrri:irviM    DUiEST 
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ISooUlotJcr'ss  fe>l)opping  List 

EVERY  book-buyer  will  be  interested 
in  this  helpful  book.  It  contains  a 
carefully  compiled  list  of  the  works  ot 
great  authors  and  gives  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  sold  in  sets  by  various  bookstores.  It  hsts 
the  low  priced  popular  sets  as  well  as  the  De 
Luxe  Editions.  Sent  free  with  tl'e  Globe 
Wernicke  Catalog.    Address  Dept.  V, 

SIjC  9lok«^Vcri>ickcC'0k»  Cincinnati 
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AGENTS   SOMETHING  NEW 

Selling  the  newly  patented  Brnndt  Cigar  I.ighter- 
le  'iperiited  with  one  h.uid.  Gives  «n  ill^l.lnl:illeln^^ 
light,  every  time  the  hutton  is  piessed.  Nttflcctnc- 
iiy,  no  battery,  no  wire^,  noii-expl<»ive.  Stnkefl  a 
light  without  the  aid  <•{  mutches.  Lights  your  pipe, 
Ciftar.  cigJirette.  gas  jet,  whenever  imd  wherever  it 
i-*  wanteil.  Workw  with  one  h  nd  and  never  fnils. 
Something  new!  Big  demand.  Kveryone  wants  one. 
Write  quick  f()r  wholesitle  terms  nnd  price?. 

D.  BRANDT  LIGHTER  CO. 
42  Hudson  St.,      New  York  City 


opticon 


This  perfect  Stereopticon  projects  bril- 
liant,  sharply  defined  pictures  from  ordi- 
nary lantern  slides,  or  from  slides  made  from 
your  own  photographic  negatives.    Scientif- 
ically accurate  and  optically)  right — simple 
in  operation  — made  to  last  a  lifetime.    For 
sale  by  dealers. 

.  Send  today  for  Circular  83  D.  It  teiU  jroa  why 
the  Balopticon  is  the  most  popular  stereopticon  for 
churches,  schools  or  homes. 

-  B<9"sch  ^  (pmb  Optical  (p. 

vo„oo,  RoCHESTtli.N.Y.  ""■"•^'o" 


THt  HOTSrUR  OF  VIENNA 

i^EN.  CONKAU  VON  HOETZEX- 
V  J  DORF,  Chi.'f  o(  Stuff  of  the  Austrian 
Army,  who  was  recently  restored  to  his 
place  after  a  year's  retirement,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  talented,  impetuous,  impolitic, 
and  adorable  soldier  the  world  has  known 
iu  a  generation.  His  admirers  say  that  he 
is  the  one  real  lighting  general  of  Conti- 
nental Europe.  He  is  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary genius,  and  has  the  energy  to  carry 
out  the  schemes  his  active  mind  invents. 
His  fall  a  year  ago  was  the  result  of  a  struggle 
with  Count  Aloys  von  Aehrenthal,  who 
was  supported  by  the  diplomatists  because 
of  Hoetzendorf's  rashnesS  of  temperament. 
The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Manches- 
ter (Eng.)  Dispatcli  gives  us  this  ghmpse  of 
his  career  and  his  personal  characteristics: 

Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  is  the  one 
soldier-general  in  Europe.  Europe  has 
hundreds  of  strategists,  military  adminis- 
trators, and  wTiters  of  military  treatises; 
but  in  Conrad  it  has  also  a  soldier.  Con- 
rad firinly  believes  that  the  use  of  an  army 
and  the  vocation  of  a  soldier  are  both 
fighting;  that  an  army  should  be  admin- 
istered only  from  the  fighting  point  of 
view,  and  that  the  army  that  fights  hard- 
est and  takes  the  most  desperate  risk  in  a 
gay,  adventurous  spirit  is  certain  to  win. 
It  is  the  Xogi  spirit  as  against  the  book- 
soldier  Kuropatkin  spirit.  And  it  made 
Conrad  the  darling  of  Austria's  Army, 
which  has,  in  the  past,  suffered  badly  from 
accomplished  hesitators. 

Conrad  quarreled  with  Aehrenthal,  and 
with  Aehrenthal's  backer,  Count  Khuen 
lledervary,  because  he  believed  in  pre- 
I)aring  for  war  with  Italy  and  they  did  not. 
And,  now  that  he  is  back  at  his  post,  his 
only  conceivable  function  is  to  prepare  for 
war. 

Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  is  famous  in 
Austria  as  friend  and  creature  of  the  mili- 
tant Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand.  This 
fame  belies  him.  He  would  have  come  to 
the  top  under  any  conditions — especially 
under  war  conditions.  But  the  Archduke 
discovered  him.  Before  the  Archduke 
made  the  discovery  Conrad  had  merely  a 
local  fame  with  his  regiment,  with  his 
brigade,  with  his  division.  He  was  born 
fifty  years  ago  as  son  of  a  good  soldier, 
and  he  rose  by  his  own  talents  to  be  com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  Infantry  Division, 
which  is  stationed  at  Innsbruck.  The 
Eighth  Division  worshiped  him,  and 
showed  its  worship  in  the  nickname  "  Der 
liebenswuerdige  Sehinder" — the  kindly 
hangman — a  nickname  which  admirably 
exprest  the  General's  chivalrous  charac- 
ter, but  fierce,  martinet  exactions.  Beyond 
that  people  knew  onlj'  that  the  brilliant 
General  had  written  three  books  upon  tac- 
tics, and  that  these  books  mainly  reiter- 
ated the  good  counsel  to  army  officers  not 
to  read  books  about  tactics,  but  to  prepare 
to  fight  battles. 

Franz  Ferdinand  discovered  Conrad 
during  the  South  Tyrol  maneuvers.  These 
maneuvers  are  held  with  the  invariable 
aim  of  testing  the  South  Tyrol  defenses 
against  an  Italian  raid.  The  almost  un- 
known Hoetzendorf  here  developed  the 
relentless  energy  and  daring  leadership  of 
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Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
What   I    call  the  "Arcadia"   in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       /.  jy/.  BARRIE 

This    famous    mixture   has    the 
largest    sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your   dealer  cannot   supply  you  at  once,  send 
30  cents  for  a  iV^  oz.  or  60  cents  for  a   3  or.  tin. 
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""'^  In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger 

blcyelee.     ^yritu  for  our  latest  special  offer. 
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wltli  Coaster-Brakes.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
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Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

We  Shl0  on  Aitftroval  u-ithuut  a 

cent   deposit,  pay   the  frritilit,  and  allow 

10   DAY'S  FREE   fRIAL, 

TIRES,     coaster-brake     rear     wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.      DO   NOT   BUY   until  you  get  our  cat<^ 
locrues  and  offer.    Write  now. 
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'O   SUCCEED  IN   LIFE 

The  correct  words  to  use  are  readily  found  and 
their  use  explained  in  "  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  Eng 
lish,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.    Price,  75c.;  bv  mail,  83c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 

USE    CORRECT    LANGUAGE 


BOOKS  THAT  INCITE 
TO    DEEP    THINKING 


RACE  LIFE  OF  THE  ARYAN  PEOPLES 

The  genesis  of  the  Aryan  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day,  charmingly  written.     By  J.  P. 
Widney.     Two  volumes.     Cloth,  per  set,  $4.00, 
net;  by  mail,  $4.38.     Just  Published. 
VICTOR  HUGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Just  published  for  the  first  time.  Translated 
by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.20, 
net;   by  mail,  S1.32. 

SEX   EQUALITY 

A  faithful,  sane,  and  somewhat  advanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  social,  pro- 
fessional, and  intellectual  life.  By  Emmett 
Densmore,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50,  net; 
by  mail,  $1.63.     Just  Published. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
20TH  CENTURY 

The  most  noteworthy  book  on  America  since 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth."     By  Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu.      8vo.    cloth.     $2.00,    net;     by 
mail,  $2.18. 
THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

Frank  and  earnest  discussions  of  the  present 
abuses  of  marriage  and  parentliood.     By  H.  S. 
Pomeroy,  M.D.      i2mo,  cloth.     Si. 00. 
INFLUENCE  OFTHE  MIND  OMTHE  BODY 

A  practical  and  tliorouy'.ily  reli3.ble  work  by 
one  of  Europe's  greatest  neurologists.     Patal  Du- 
bois,   M.D.,    University    of    Beme.     Cloth,     50 
cents,  net;  by  mail,  54  cents. 
THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

The  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  the 
spiritual  man  considered  in  his  highest  and  most 
optimistic  lights,  with  special  reference  to  the 
power  of  the  mind  over  the  entire  life  in  health 
and  sickness.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 
8vo,  cloth.  $1.20. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C0IVIPANY,44-6oE.23dSt.,N.Y. 
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a  Napoleon.  He  sent  his  battalions  to 
scale  precipices  ■which  the  wisest  guide- 
books declared  unscalable;  drove  them 
over  "impracticable "  passes;  and  got  them 
to  turn  up  everywhere  except  where  they 
were  expected.  The  exhausted  soldiers 
swore  at  their  hard  lot,  but  worked  like 
blacks  for  their  adored  "  kindly  hangman"; 
and  the  "kindly  hangman,"  who  worked 
and  swore  harder  than  any  one,  kissed  his 
officers  and  men  in  joy  at  their  achieve- 
ments. In  those  days  gentlemanly  old 
Baron  von  Beck  was  Chief  of  Staff.  He 
was  horrified  at  seeing  war  made  in  this 
original  way;  and  he  did  not  conceal  his 
displeasure  with  the  lightning  Conrad. 

After  the  maneuvers  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  intervened.  He  had  witnessed 
Conrad's  terrific  way  of  practising  for  war 
and  witnessed  also  Beck's  horror.  Ho  got 
rid  of  Beck,  tho  it  cost  several  angry  inter- 
views at  Schoenbrunn  before  the  aged 
Kaiser  consented. 

When  Conrad  took  hold  of  the  Army 
six  years  ago  he  began  precisely  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Whereas  Beck  had 
taught  the  Army  that  it  was  intended  for 
peace,  the  new  whirlwind  leader  began 
training  it  for  war.  He  was  sure  war  with 
Italy  would  come,  and  believed  Austria 
would  win  if  she  only  attacked.  One  of 
the  notable  things  he  did  was  to  \\Tite  in- 
spired articles  for  the  press  firmly  com- 
bating the  tradition  that  Austria's  Armj^ 
was  essentially  a  defensive  one  and  unfit 
for  attack.     We  read  on: 

"Attack!  Attack!  Attack!"  was  Con- 
rad's watchword,  and  he  began  to  reform 
radically  the  tactics  of  the  Army  and  to 
drive  into  every  j'oung  officer's  head  that 
war  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  a  successful 
and  profitable  thing,  if  only  one  does  the 
right  thing  and  attacks  the  first. 

Thereafter  Conrad  set  himself  preparing 
for  the  inevitable — so  he  called  it — con- 
flict with  Italj'.  In  two  years  he  spent 
£6,000,000  in  special  preparations.  His 
first  act  was  to  increase  the  Tyrol  garri- 
son, so  that  Austria  might  have  near 
Italy's  frontier,  in  case  of  war,  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  attacking  army.  And  since 
"Even  in  peace,  secrecy"  is  one  of  Con- 
rad's watchwords  this  increase  was  long 
kept  out  of  the  newspapers.  Nominally, 
the  Tyrol  garrison  consisted  of  the  Graz 
and  Innsbruck  corps.  General  Conrad 
rushed  down  two  other  army  corps,  or- 
ganized in  separate  divisions.  He  designed 
to  appoint  a  special  commander-in-chief 
o\'er  the  whole  force  of  four  army  corps. 
This  was  equivalent  to  putting  the  whole 
Tyrol  force  on  a  war  footing,  because  as 
long  as  the  army  is  on  a  peace  footing  a 
corps  commander  takes  no  order  from  any 
one  except  the  general  staff.  The  proposed 
new  command  was  a  war  command,  and 
Conrad  meant  that  the  four  corps  should 
be  a  homogeneous,  independent  force, 
ready  to  be  sent  across  Italy's  frontier  the 
moment — if  not  before — war  was  declared. 
This  militant  plan  was,  from  a  purely  war 
point  of  view  beyond  criticism.  But  its 
belUcose  flavor  caused  suspicion  at  Rome, 
and  when  considered  from  a  diplomatic 
point  of  view  it  lost  its  merits.  It  was! 
never  carried  out,  and  was  one  of  the  main  \ 
causes  why  Aehrenthal  got  rid  of  Conrad  I 


THE  BLOOD 
TEST 


THE  STRENGTH 
TEST 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  THOROUGH  DIAGNOSIS 


When  patients — not  symptoms  —  are  to  be  cured,  the  diagnosis  must 
extend  to  every  phase  and  feature  of  the  patient's  physicd  condition.  A 
new  arrival  at  the  Sanitarium  pays  a  visit  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Main  Medical  Office.  Here  a  few  important  facts  are  recorded  by  the 
receiving  physician  and   the  patient  is  assigned  to  an  attending  physician. 

Of  the  thirty  physicians  who  constitute  the  medical  staff  of  the  institution, 
he  is  referred  to  the  one  best  qualified  by  training  and  by  experience  to 
deal  with  his  particular  case.  At  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  the  most 
asbiduous  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  developing  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  a  system  of  diagnosi;  as  modem  science  and  invention 
could  attain.  Each  case  is  passed  along  from  one  expert  to  another  and 
the  investigation  made  so  thoroughgoing  that  every  physical  defect  is 
recognized,  its  cause  determined  and  clear  indications  obtained  for  the 
application  of  the  needed  remedies.  Chemists  and  bacteriologists  ex- 
amine kidney  and  bowel  excretions.  Specialists  examine  heart,  lungs, 
stomach  and  other  vital  internal  organs  ...  a  complete  and 
accurate  "inventory"  of  the  whole  body  is  made. 

These  important  tests  are  repeated  at  various  intervals,  as  the  case  de- 
mands, throughout  the  course  of  treatment  and  the  result  of  each  exam- 
ination— blood,  urine,  feces,  blood  pressure,  strength  test,  etc., — is 
presented  to  the  patient  in  clear  detail  so  that  he  can  see  at  a  glance  just 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  his  case.  All  the  most  recent  scientific 
forms  of  hydrotherapy,  phototherapy,  electrotherapy,  mechanotherapy, 
diathermy,  radium,  medical  gymnastics,  electrical  exercises,  massage,  the 
antitoxic  dietary,  the  outdoor  life  and  various  other  physiological 
measures  are  here  available  through  the  most  extensive 


and  complete  equipment  anywhere  offered 

In  a  word,  patients  and  guests  have  here 
all  the  combined  advantages  lo  be  derived 
from  favorable  climatic  conditions,  attract- 
ive surroundings,  up-to-date  scientific 
methods  and  close  and  conscientious  med- 
ical supervision,  with  interesting  health 
lectures  and  classes,  physical  culture  and 
heetlth  training. 
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Write  for  these  Books 
About  South  America 

and  a 

South   American    Cruise 

THKY  tell  yovi  interesting- 
taits  about  South  America 
of  which  you  have  never 
dreamed.  They  tell  you  of  its 
beautiful  cities,  its  wonderful  sea- 
coast  and  great  rivers,  its  snow- 
capped mountains  and  tropic 
valleys. 

They  also  give  you  full  informa- 
tion about  a  64-day  cruise, cost  J300 
up,  leaving  New  York,  March  22d. 
This  cruise  includes  visits  to  Bahia, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Ayres,  San  Paulo, 
Petropolis,  Barbados  and  Trinidad 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  optional 
trips  to  Panama  and  Valparaiso. 

This  cruise  is  made  by  the  new 
Twin-Screw  S.  S.  Vestris,  11,500 
tons,  equipped  with  modem  safety 
devices  and  affording  passengers 
the  comforts  of  a  well  appointed 
hotel. 

Voa  who  are  fond  of  travel,  who  deliiibt  in 
new  peoples  and  countries  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  this  opportunity  to  see  South  America. 
Write  for  the  books  today  "^  ou  iiK  ur  no  obliga- 
tion and  no  expense  other  than  that  for  a  postal. 

LAMPORT    &    HOLT    LINE 

BUSK  A  DANIELS,   General  Agents 
3]]  Produce  Excbanee  New  York 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shade-s  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
-all  the  living  words  in  the  English  language." 


MMUS  A 

PHOlll»GRAP)l 


users.    Easily  inserted  and  everlasting. 

Sl.OO  Mailed  Prepaid.  Send  dollar 
bill,  2c  stamps  or  check  at  our  risk. 

GUARANTEED  absolute^  satisfactory  or 
inoney  refunded*  References,  any  bank  in 
Minneapolis.  Fits  all  cabinet  as  well  as  horn 
machines.  State  make  and  st\'le  and  if  a  cylin- 
der whether  rubber  or  metal  connection  to  horn. 
Information  matter  free.     Dealers  write. 

MORSE  BROTHERS.  Manufadnrers  and  Distributers 

443  N.W.  F .&  M.  Bld£. ,  MlnneapoUfi.  Minn. 


THE  MORSE  CLARIHER 

A  remarkable  little  device  made 
)  fit  in  tube  adjoining  reproducer 
^  a>iy  make  of  machine.  It  ren- 
ders the  sound  ioud,  clear,  /(/>- 
Ukg  and  eliminates  that  unpleas- 
ant metallic  effect.  Thousands 
o  i    ^atisjifd 


a«  a  too  risky  goniuB  for  an  ompiro  in  Auh- 
triu's  (it'licuto  iiitiTiiatiunal  |)usiti(>n. 

WhJh'  prepariuK  thus  lo  alla<-k  Italy, 
Couratl  took  iiu>aHun?s  uKainsl  llaliau  re- 
luliati(»ii.  Il»'  I'ortitifd  the  whole  proji'CitiiiK 
part  of  South  Tyrol.  Tlu'  risk  to  Austria 
was  of  an  Italian  flank  atta<!k  Imtween  the 
Venetian  and  the  BcrKaniaskar  Alps.  Con- 
rad closed  up  all  the  valleys  with  forts. 
Guided  by  his  own  precept  that  there  is  no 
valley  or  pass  so  difficult  that  an  enerKetie 
soldier  can  not  inarch  over  it,  he  put  steel- 
armored  batteries  on  almost  inaccessible 
slopes.  Kvery  road  and  i)atli  is  now  sweep- 
able  by  quick-tiriiiK  and  machine  guns; 
and  there  are  powerful  truns  whi(rh  can 
tire  at  abnormally  high  angles  and  drive 
the  Italians  from  the  higher  passes.  Ar- 
mored towers  which  revolve,  rising  and 
falling  searchlights,  underground  teh;- 
graphs,  and  the  latest  appliances  for  op- 
tical and  acoustic  signaling  are  everywhere. 
Six  groups  of  fortifications  now  cover  the 
frontier  between  Tagliamento  and  the  Adri- 
atic and  fortifications  west  of  the  Adige. 

Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf  would  be  re- 
membered for  this  va.«?t  work  alone.  But 
that,  as  he  himself  said,  was  his  smallest 
work  and  his  smallest  service.  His  great- 
est work  and  service  is  the  entirely  new 
spirit  which  he  drove  into  military  Austria. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Hot  One. — Road  Hog  (after  mishap 
in  which  puppy  has  been  run  over) — 
"  Madam,  I  will  replace  the  animal." 

Indignant  Ownkr — ''  Sir,  you  flatter 
yourself." — London  Opinion. 


Holding  Her. — "  The  cook  threatens  to 
leave  to-morrow." 

'•  We  must  interest  her." 

"  How  can  we  interest  her?  " 

"I'll  have  a  new  set  of  China  sent 
home. ' ' — Lo  uisville  Courier- Journal. 


Grateful. — She — "  Oh,    Jack,    I'm    aw- 
fully glad  you  proposed." 

He — "  Then  you  accept  me?  " 
She — "  Well,  no;      but,  you  see,  your 
proposal  puts  me  even  with  Kitty  Cobb, 
who  had  the  most  of  any  girl  in  our  set." — 
lioslon  Transcript. 


Sooner  or  Later. — Assistant^-"  What's 
the  address  of  this  New  Yorker?  " 

Editor — "  You  mean  the  one  who  has 
some  position  there  in  the  local  govern- 
ment? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Address  him  care  of  the  Tombs.  It 
will  reach  him  all  right." — Life. 


The  Great  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  the 

Salt  River 


Finished  Product. — "  Bunsby  claims  to 
he  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  Yes." 

"  Has  he  traveled  much?  " 

"  No;  but  he  once  lived  in  New  York  for 
three  months." — Chicago  Records  Herald. 


Suggestion. — A    certain    Mr.    O'Hair    is 

scheduled  to  replace  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  in 
Congress,  a  fact  that  The  Literary 
Digest  talks  about  under  the  heading  of 
'■  Cannon's  Brush  with  O'Hair."  Sounds 
Uke  a  good  opening  for  Mr.  MeCombs.^ — 
Washington  Times. 


zona 


Valley,  ah 

is  watering  a  farm 
for  you 

Not  a  big  farm,  perhaps,  but  an  orchard 
home  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  even  forty,  acres, 
if  you  feel  equal  to  the  undertaking.  And 
this  is  superlatively  good  land,  deep,  durable, 
rich  and  easily  worked,  the  kind  that  allows 
the  owner  to  ride  in  big  automobiles  and 
have  pianos  in  the  parlor. 

The  soil  is  prolific.  Every  acre,  intelli- 
gendy  handled,  will  produce  from  four  to 
ten  times  the  average  returns  of  the  best 
land  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  local  market 
takes  everything  raised  at  profitable  prices. 

You  who  look  to  the  West  for  a  home  can 
do  yourself  no  greater  benefit  than  to  inves- 
tigate the  money-making  opportunity  offered 
by  this  wonderful  valley,  with  its  twelve 
months'  growing  season. 

It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  most  highly 
mineralized  country  on  earth.  Miners  must  t)e 
fed — hence  good  prices  for  all  produce. 

Fruit  ripens  early,  beating  other  sections  by 
from  twenty  to  sixty  days,  and  brings  "  top 
prices."  Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  fatten 
on  alfalfa  grown  here,  and  they,  too,  "top  the 
market." 

Land  watered  by  this  great  dam  may  be  had  at 
about  $150  an  acre  on  good  terms.  The  tremen- 
dous electrical  power  which  is  being  developed 
is  expected  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  main- 
tenance. 

If  you  want  to  locate  on  unsurpassed  soil,  in  a 
perfect  climate,  with  abtindant  water,  splendid 
living  conditions,  and  a  market  that  will  take  all 
you  can  raise,  write  to  me  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  folder,  "Arizona  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley." 

0.  L.  Seagraves.  General  Oolonizatioa  Agent 

Atchison.  Tnpeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 

2339  Railwa.v  Exchange,  Chicago 

I'll  gladly  give  you  also  full  information  re- 
garding Twice-a-inonth  Homeseekers'  Excur- 
sions. 


arm  Mortgages 

Interest  and  principal  collected  and  re- 
mitted free.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet 
"A"  and  list  of  offerings.  Large  or  small 
amounts  famished.  Hig^^hest  referencet. 
Established  188;^     Clipnts  in  32  States. 

LJ  Lander  k  Co.  Grand  TorksJ^D' 


Big  FREE  Use  Offer! 


A  Piedmont 
Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest 

on  15  days  free  trial.    Protects  furs  ^h      preight 

and  woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust,      f       Prepaid 
damp.    Write  for   illustrated  catalog  and 
book,  "Story  of  Red  Cedar" — postpaid,  free  to  you. 
PledmoDt  Bed  Cedar  ChMt  Co.         Dept.  S:^  8Uteirille.H.C 


February  8,  1913 
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Travel  and  Resort  Director^u 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses  Included 

ORIIIQPQ  Plans,  etc.,  of  ALL  Cruises, 
OnUIOLO  Wesi  Indies,  P.inama,  Span- 
isli  .Mniii,  etc.,  *100  up.  Choice  bertlis 
at  all  pi  ices. 

CIIPflDCTonrsincluding  Italy, Riviera, 
CUnUrC  p.^Hs,  etc.,  Feb.  l.i,  19,  March 
5,  15,29,  $475  up.  70  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Tours  by  All  Routes. 

mnOIEUT  Annual  Series  de  Luxe 
UniLN  I  Tours,  includinK  Egypt, 
the  Nile.  Holy  Land,  Levant,  etc.,  Feb., 
Waicli,  SeiO  up. 

lADAU  i"  Cherry  Blossom  Season, 
JArAn    March  1,15,  $G10  up. 

iwn  IICIVC        For  individuals.  Kani- 
INtLUblVt       iii^.,    or  piivaie   Par- 

INDEPENDENT   ties,   arranged    for 
__,,_-  travel  ill  America,  the 

lUUKo  Orient  or  Europe. 

Tours  and  Tickets  to  All  Winter  Resorts. 
Send  J  or  Program  desired. 
Our  coiuplete  chain  0/153  offices 
A  round  the  II  orhijurnishcs  un- 
equalled  and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Hroadway,  264  Fifth  Ave.^  New  York 

Hoston,   Philadelphia,   Chicago, 

San    Francisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's     Travelers'    Cheques     are 
Good  All  Over  the  World 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Italy  and  Riviera  Mar.  5.  —  Spain  and 
Portugal  .Apr.  25. — Automobile 
Tours  Apr.  June,  July.— Tours  to 
British  Isles,  North  Cape,  Russia.  Switz- 
erland and  Italy  May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Long  Tour  Mar.  15. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry    Blossom  Tour  Mar.  15. 
Around  the  WoilJ  July,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov., 
Dec.  South  Ame.ica  Feb.  22  and  June  28. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  yoti. 

Raymond  and  VVtiitcontb  Co. 

Boston,  Ntrw  Viiik,   Plul..delphi;i.  Chicago 


Personally    <'oii«lii<-i  oil    I'.-irliesln 

>l:iv.  JiiiK*  iiiKl  Jiili   III  file 
co.\'i'i.vio.%T  .%.\u  uieiTi.'<ii  i»ii,i':s 
.\oiin.\i  .  Mvi':i>i:v  &  itic.wM.iicK 

SKND  Fill!    ITINER.ARirS. 
IVe  have  unequalled  facilities  for  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  front 
A'«f  York  or  Boston.      Write Jor  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

Gkorge  E    jMakstebs 
24S  Washington  St  .  Boston    31  W.  30th  St. ,  N.  T. 


Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  "^^.^^JH 

New  York  but  that  day  puts  the  tourist  where 
he  can  enjoy  life  in  the  open  all  winter.  Su- 
perbclimate.  Best  of  accommodations.  Filter- 
ed water.  Splendid  golf  course.  Finest  roads 
in  the  country  for  motoring.  Good  shooting. 
Six  miles  from  Pinehurst,  America's  winter 
golfing  center.  Thoroughly  equipped  and  ele- 

Eintly  appointed  trains  ol  the  .Seaboard  Air 
intRailroad  are  run  on  convenient  schedule. 
For  further  information  address 

Mayor  R.  E.  WILEY. 


Q 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
cler'tGnide  in  Switzerland,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads,hotels,pointsofinterest,etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  I&fonnation 
Bureau  of  Switzerland, 
241  Fifth  Ave.  .New  York  City. 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

April  12  to  Naples.     Other  sailing's  June 
and  J  uly .  E.W.Van  Dusen,  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 
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The  most  beautiful  regions  of  | 

EUROPE 

are  situated  on  tfie  lines  of  the 


i 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

A        France's  Greatest  Railway        A 

Rl  Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  H 
^  quaint  cities,  fashionahle  re-  W 
sorts.  Sunshine  and  flowers  A 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in  |9 
summer,  are  within  reach  of  \|| 
tlie  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take   the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  desALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 
in  the  world. 

BiscriTptive,  pamphlets,   maps 
and  information  from, 

P.-L.-M.General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


IsWEDEfTAND  oTnmARK  7* 

SC/VNDIIM/\.VI/\IN  TRAVEL  BCIREAO 

IS  BROADWAy,OEr*i  L.  AOENCy.   MEVVyORKClT)' 


EUROPE 


I  Small    parties.       June-Scpt. 
Ichi'ipc  of  routes.     Attin  tive 
$3)5      &     Up  llitirier.iries.    C.  A.TURREI.L. 

Pi-f.  M.id.  L;in^s..  Univ.  of  Arizona.  TUi  SON. 


SPECIAX    TOUR    BY    CARONIA 
Marili  15(11—53  days  for  9535 

To  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  23  days  in  the  Holy 
Land,  including  return  passage  to  Naples. 

TABET'S    TOURS  COMPANY 

389  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

JAPAN  f.l^^JiS^.  TOUR 

with  extension  to  Manila  and  China.  Small 
party  leaves 'Frisco,  March  22d.  Best  arrange- 
ments assured.  Tours  to  Europe  and  Nonh 
Cape,  etc.  F.  C.CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.Y. 

Europeff;ri$260 

1 ly.  Best  routes. 

he-t  iiianaceaieiit.  best  tesiimouials,  and  the 

lowest  prices  in  the  world. 

TheTEMPLE  TOURS. 8  BeaconSt.. Boston. Masi. 

Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

All  parties  carefully  selected.  For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norriitown,  Pa. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINE  TUUKS.    GLENS  FALLS.  N.  T> 


.'^t-c    A.e<yuT    ■rf^>^vEi_    &  T-cjciRS     irs# 


GREECE  or  SPAIN  to  SCOTLAND 

Long  and  short  tours  Naples — Glasgow. 

Leisurely,    luxurious.     Experienced  leaders. 

Small  parties,  inclusive  prices. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIBBT      Spartanbnrg,  S.  C. 

An  Idpal  Tniif  "^  Europe.  Small,  se- 
nu  lUeai  lOUr  i^^t  party  sailing  June 
14.  8  countries.  Mediterranean  route.  Man- 
agement Am. Travel  Chib.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress L.  H.  Moore,863W.4th  St., Waterloo,  la. 

Siimmpr  Tniii*  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Switzer- 
Ummer    lOUr  la^d,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands. Fiance,  England.    Small  party.   Fiist- 
cla.ss  accommodations.  S600  inclusive. 
Florence  G.  Mann,  4S5  Central  Park  fTest,  NewTork 

Europe  viaMediterraneanSr.'.^wM, 

l.ith  vear.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  'with  maps. 
Johnson  Toors,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


At  the  Shows 

or  on  the  streets,  wherever  you  see 
an  Abbott- Detroit  you  will  be  im- 
pressed with  its  bigness,  its  beauty, 
its  "  betterness,"  if  you  please. 

Nor  is  such  an  impression  a  mere  illusion. 

It  is  all  there,  in  size,  shape,  speed — a  substantial 
car  of  such  strength  and  stability  as  has  never 
before  been  offered  at  such  small  cost. 

Abbott-Detroit  cars  are  the   "best  cars  at  the  price" 

at  the  shows  this  year. 

Their  popularity  at  the  New  York  show  proved  this. 

If  you  don't  believe  it,  go  to  your  local  show,  watch 
the  crowd  around  the  Abbott-Detroit  booth,  listen  to 
the  comments  they  make,  ask  the  experts  about  the 
construction — about  Continental  motors — size  up,  for 
yourself,  the  general  finish  of  the  product,  and  notice 
the  accessories  with  which  Abbott-Detroit  cars  are 
equipped. 

Then  go  around  and  look  at  the  other  machines  — see  if  they 
have  Electric  Self-starters— Electric  Lights  with  Dynamos — 
j  Elliptic,  Oil  Tempered  Springs— Underslung  Spring  Con- 
structions— Hand-buffed  Leather  Upholstery —  12"  Cushions — 
extra  wide,  well-fitted  Doors— as  well  equipped  Dash  Boards 
— as  complete  sets  of  Time,  Speed  and  Mileage  Recording 
Instruments — real  Honeycomb  Radiators  —  extra  powerful 
Continental  Motors  with  Enclosed  Valves  -  Hot  \\'ater  Jack- 
eted Carburetors — Dual  Ignition  Systems  Multiple  Disc 
Clutches  -Compact,  extra  strong  Nickel  Steel  Transmissions 
Double  Trussed  Nickel  Steel,  Full-floating  Type  Rear  Axles 
—  Heavy  Duty,  External  and  Internal  Brakes  Large  Radius 
and  Torsion  Rods,  Extra  large  Artillery  Wheels — Over-size 
Tires  as  large  and  as  Well  Finished  Bodies  and  a  dozen 
other  little  items  of  refinement  which  our  salesmen  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  on  Abbott-Detroit  cars. 

You  will  find  some  cars  that  have  many  of  these  new  features, 
but  no  one  that  has  them  all. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  the  most  for  your  money,  buy  an 
Abbott-Detroit. 


Remember,    these    cars    are 
•'  Guaranteed  for  Life." 


Built    for    Permanence"    and 


•     JlbboirnefroiT 

MODELS  AND  PRICES 

34-40  3-Passenger  Roadster,  116-inch  wheelbase $1700 

34-40  5-Passenger.  Fore-door  Touring  Car.  116-inch  wheel 

base $1700 

34-40  3-Passenger  Colonial  Coupe,  116-inch  wheelbase S2000 

44-50  5-Passeneer.    Fore-door   Demi-Tonnenu.   WT-inch 

wheelbase fISVS 

44-50  7  -  Pasfspnger.   Fore  -  door  Touring  Oar,    121-inch 

wheelbase J2000 

44-50  Bnttleship  Roadster.  121-inch  wheelb.ise S2i:i0 

44-60  7-Pas3enger,  Fore-door  Limousine,  121-inch  wheel- 
base  $3050 

Abbott  •  Detroit    cars   w<ll    be    exhibited  at   all  the   important 
automobile  shows  this  year.    Look  for  them. 

ABBOTT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

637  WATERLOO  St.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


I 


H'i'i 


THE    LUEHAm      DKJKST 

Thought  of  ll.  h'or  a  tiling  ilial  spriiij^s 
iiiDsllv  from  l>aill.v  (lijji'slfd  iiiisinformalioii, 
|)ul)lic  8entiment  is  ariiuzinKly  often  rijjht. 
—ruck. 


Now! 

Take  your 
raccjuet,    your 
golt  bag,  fishing  rods 
and  motor  togs. 

It's  summer  now 

In  CALIFORNIA 

Sunshine — irood,  warm,  bracing  sun- 
shine— right  now,  in  winter.  Roses  and 
orange  blossoms  such  as  you  have  never 
seen.  Outdoor  sports  such  as  you  enjoy 
in  June. 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

is  the  fast,  luxurious  train  for  Southern 
California.  Leaves  Chicago  daily  10:16 
p.  m.  Less  than  three  days  to  Los  Ange- 
les, via  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
with  through  sleepers  to  Pasadena,  via 

Union   Pacific — 
Salt  Lake  Route 

DuubU  tracks ;  automatic  electric  block  safety 
signals;  electric  lighted  compartment  sleepers; 
library,  observation  and  dining  cars. 

Write  today  for  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  about  California.      Address 

Gerrit  Fort,   Passenger  Traffic    Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Room  27,  Omaha,  Neb. 


rivate  Water  Supply  Plants 


KTHE       _-*i 
EWANgF 
SYSTEM  OF  ^1 

WATER  SUPPLY 


ANY  SEMD    FOn    CATALOC.  S 

'^»         ,    KEWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO.  powcr 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWAMCE  .  ILL.  CHICACO 


Genuine   $2.50    South   African 

Calabash  Pipe 

These  are  the  genuine 
African      Calabash      Gourds. 


Reinovnblp  bo«vl,  hard    rubber 

steio.    Bisr^est  pipe  bargain 

ever  offered 


Volunteer  Aid. — "  Janu's.  then-'s  a  biir- 
)s\i\v  tlouiistairs.      I'm  yoinj;  for  help." 

■  Wait  u  iniiiutf.  I'll  ^jo  with  you." — 
Harper  s  Magazine. 


No  Loss. — Blobb8 — "  Do  you  think  the 
death  of  old  Closefist  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
coiiimunity?  " 

Slobbh — "  Well,  I  understand  the  loss  is 
fully  coven'd  by  insurance." — Philadelphia 
Hicortl. 


A  Revenue  Measure. — "  There  haven't 
l)een  any  automobiles  violating  the  speed 
limits  for  more  than  a  week,"  said  the  eon- 
stable.     •'  What'U  we  do'/  " 

"  Arrange  to  lower  the  speed  limit,"  re- 
plied the  sheriff. — Washinylon  Star. 


Only  Once. — "  Father,  did  mother  ac- 
f-ept  vou  the  first  time  you  proposied  to 
her?  '"' 

"  Yes,  my  dear;  but  since  then  any  pro- 
posal that  I  have  ever  made  she  has  scorn- 
fully rejected." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Hint. — Mrs.  Younowedd  (shopping) 
— "  Look  at  this  new  stove  with  the  glass 
door  in  the  oven.  Wonder  what  it's  made 
of  glass  for':*  " 

YouNGWEDD — "  It's  to  make  the  bread 
lighter,  I  suppose." — Boston  Transcript. 


Protecting  Her. — "  You  ate  all  of  your 
own  cake  and  Mabel's,  too,  Tommie?  ." 
said  the  mother. 

"  Yes'm,"  replied  Tommie. 

"  You'U  be  sick,  child." 

"  Well,  mother,  you  see  if  anybody  was 
going  to  be  sick  I  didn't  want  it  to  be 
Mabel." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


No  Mourner  Left. — "  I  ate  a  worm,"  said 
the  little  tot  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  teacher,  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
child  had  really  done  such  a  thing,  protested 
warmly  over  the  undesirability  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. "  Why,  just  think,"  she  said,  as 
a  final  argument,  "  how  badly  the  mamma 
worm  felt  to  have  her  little  baby  eaten  up." 

"  I  ate  she's  mamma,  too,"  was  the  tri- 
umphant rejoinder  that  proved  too  much 
for  the  teacher. — Harper's  Magazine. 


Postage 
10c 
Meerachauni  and  Briar  Pipes  Repaired.  |      £xtra 


Nolle  Prossed. — Rastus  had  caught 
Sambo  red-handed. 

"  Ah'm  gwine  hab  yo'  arrested  foh  steal- 
in'  mah  chickens,  yo'  Sambo  Washin'ton — 
dat's  jess  what  ah'm  gwine  to  do,"  said 
Rastus. 

,'  Go  ahead,  niggah,"  retorted  Sambo. 
"  Go  ahead  and  hab  me  arrested.  Ah'll 
mek  yo'  prove  whar  yo'  got  dem  chickens 
yo'seff !  " — Harper's  Weekly. 


Februiiry  8,  19 IM 

In  Practise. — Tkjht  Wad — "  If  you  lost 
me  solid  iia\e  to  beg  for  money." 

Ills  WiKK — "  Well,  it  would  come  natu- 
ral."— Judge. 


(  unditional. — "  I  don't  object  to  a  man 
telliii'  all  he  knows,"  said  Uncle  Eben. 
"  if  he  sure-enough  an'  honestly  knows  all 
he  tells." — Washington  Star. 


Depends. — "  Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  gfxid  thing  if  our  legislators  were  lim- 
ited to  one  term?  " 

"  It  would  depend  on  where  the  term  was 
to  be  served." — Chirago  Record-Herald. 


WAY'S,    1105    Market  St.,  Phila. 


Placing  Daniel.—"  Who  was  Webster?  " 
asked  a  member  of  the  school  board.  "  A 
statesman,"  said  one  boy.  "  An  orator," 
said  another.  "  But  what  is  a  statesman?" 
asked  the  captain.  "  A  man  who  goes 
around  making  speeches,"  answered  a 
small  boy.  "  That's  not  just  exactly 
right,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling.  "  Now, 
I  go  around  making  speeches  once .  in  a 
while,  but  I'm  not  a  statesman  at  all."    "  I 

I  know,"    spoke   up   a   bright    little   fellow. 

I  "  It's  a  man  who  goes  around  making  good 
speeches." — Christian  Register. 


Ambitious. — "  Why  don't  you  make 
Johnny  wash  his  hands  once  in  a  while?  " 

"  They  are  taking  finger  prints  at  his 
school,"  answered  the  wife,  "  and  you  know 
how  the  child  loves  to  excel." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


His  Tactics. — Grand  Vizif.r — "  Your 
Majesty,  the  cream  of  our  army  has  been 
whii)t,  and  is  now  freezing.  What  would 
you  advise?  " 

Sultan — "  Add  a  few  cherries  and 
serve." — Puck. 


Guessing. — A  lady  was  looking  for  her 
husband,  and  inquired  anxiously  of  the 
housemaid:  "'  Do  you  happen  to  know  any- 
thing of  your  master's  whereabouts?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,  mum,"  replied  the  care- 
ful domestic,  "  but  I  think  they  are  in  the 
wash." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Medical  Note. — Doctor  (to  patient) — 
"  Y'ou've  had  a  pretty  close  call.  It's  only 
your  strong  constitution  that  pulled  you 
through." 

Patient — "  Well,  doctor,  remember  that 
when  you  make  out  your  bill." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Deposed. — First  Militant  Suffr.\- 
gette — "  I  thought  Mrs.  Ruffhaus  was 
going  to  be  grand  marshal  of  the  parade." 

Second  Militant  Suffragette — 
"  She  was;  but  the  arrangement  committee 
objected  when  she  wanted  to  use  a  side- 
saddle.' ' — Judge. 


Right  at  First. — Baker — "  I  was  out  in 
Blakeley's  motor  last  week.  He  has  every- 
thing in  it,  even  a  pedometer." 

Barker — "  You  mean  speedometer,  old 
man.  A  pedometer  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring  how  far  you  walk." 

Baker — "  All  right;  I'll  stick  to  pedf>- 
meter." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Balkan  War  Song 

Hm-rah,  hurrah,  we'U  sing  the  jubilee, 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  the  flag  that,  sets  us  free; 
So  we'll  sing  the  chorus  from  Zxcnkqvipf 

to  the  sea. 
While  we  go  marching  through  Skylpog- 

wofnifzixmifqobjifpof. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


Journalism.  —  Editor  —  V,  This  stuff 
won't  do  for  a  '  filler.'  " 

New  Assistant — "  It's  good  dope;  some 
of  Solomon's  proverbs." 

Editor — "  Ban  !  Nobody  ever  heard  of 
him.  Tell  you  what,  we  can  do,  tho.  Head 
it  '  Business  Epigrams  of  J.  P.  Morgan,' 
and  we'll  run  it  ou  the  front  page," — Puck. 
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Classified    Columns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  oftercd 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Hook  "How  to  CJb- 
tain  a  Patent"  and  "  What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  roiiRh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  tor 
sale  at  our  expense.  Kstablished  16  years. 
Address  Ciiandi.ke  &  Chandler,  Patent 
Attorneys,  942  1'"  Street,   Wasliington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
(or  natenls  procured  tlirougii  ine.  3  bm.ks 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  l;.  Owen.  45  Owen  Uldg.. Washington. D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Hest  results.  Promptnessasstired.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  E St. Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p. Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  V  ROOM  AN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Lake  Wales  and  Iron  Mountain 

.Subtropical  Florida's  most  picturesque 
region.  New  modem  hotel  now  open.  Splen- 
did hunting,  fishing,  boating,  autoing.  Un- 
spoiled, elevated  lake  front  homesites  and 
tracts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  midwinter 
gardening,  for  sale.  Low  cash  prices.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  map.  L.AKE 
WALES  LAND  CO.,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 


Don't  You  Want  a  Farm  Home 

in  the  mild,  healthful  Southern  States.'  Fine 
grazing,  truck  and  general  farming  lands,  f  10 
to  f  30  an  acre— easy  terms.  Poultry,  fruit, 
truck,  pay  $50  to  J300  an  acre.  Land  lists 
and  "  Southern  Field  "  magazine  free.  M .  V. 
RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agt., 
Southern  Ky.,  Room  A 57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA 

An  empire  of  fertile   lands,  in  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South   Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida  and  Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops 
annually.    Write  for  attractive  literature. 
J.  A.  PRIDE,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Suite  No.  361  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Kenmore  Brook  Orchards,  2000  bearing  trees, 
ample  buildings,  fine  lawn,  beautiful  subur- 
ban district.  Within  20  minutes'  walk  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  For  particulars 
address,  R,  C  HILL,  1018  St.  Charles  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Teachers  wanted  for  Southern  high  schools, 
boarding  schools  and  colleges,  fall  term. 
Enroll  early.  Oldest  and  largest  agency 
South,  endorsed  and  patronized  by  leading 
educators  and  institutions.  Three  offices — 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Address  either  oflice. 
SHERIDAN    TEACHERS    AGENCIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOOD  POULTRY.  A  quarteriy  magazine, 
published  and  edited  by  us.  Tells  how  to 
mate,  breed  and  care  for  poultry.  Most  com- 
plete record  system,  provides  for  three 
months'  work  with  poultry  in  each  issue. 
Make  big  money  in  poultry  by  doing  it  the 
right  way.  Deals  with  special  crops  and  in- 
tensive farming.  10  cents  a  copy.  25  cents  a 
year.    SHOREWOOD  FARMS  CO., 

Saugatuck,  Michigan. 


P.VrKNTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendskcicli  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  (JUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  sample  trie. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


Government  wants  Railway  Mail  Clerk'; 
for  Parcel  Post.  Thousands  needed.  $75  00 
month  to  commence.  Examiiiatiiins  every- 
where May  3rd.  Sample  questions  free 
Franklin  Institute,Dpt.L-50,RGchester,N.V. 


Rnaton  Men— Make  Moni-.T.  Business  property  in 
Western   Canada   towns.    Original    townsite 
prices— easy  terms.     Buy  direct   from   Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway— sell  at  a  profit. 
Ti-iiiiNCOiilliioii(»l  TownHlte  <°«>. 
S50  IVasliluKtu"  Mt.,     IIomioii,  Muss. 


V/e  want  a  partner  in  the  Angora  goat  busi- 
ness. We  have  the  land.  Profitable  opening 
for  a  lady  or  two  with  weak  lungs  or  anyone 
desiring  an  open  air  life  in  a  consumption- 
proof  climate.  Box  28,  Diamond  Springs,Calif. 


BONDS    AND    MORTGAGES 

BON\)S-rttxExe»t/>/}.!SO.ooo(i7r.  BONDS 
Consolidated  Lumber  Companv,  Maiiistique, 
Michigan.  Secured  by  52  000.000  Assets. 
Write  for  particulars.  UNION  TRUST 
COMPANV,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FIRST   MORTG.\GKS    NET    6%    to    our 
clients.    Soliil    city    re.il     estate    security 
Titles  insiirfd.     *500  upward  wnnted.   Hook- 
let  L.  CITY  INVESTMENT  CO.,    Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps    water   uy    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  exnense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  ;o 
teet.  etc.     (jiiaranteed.     Catalog  tree. 
Rife  Ram  Co..2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


LITERARY     NOTICES 


SPEAKERS  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers — and 
given  aid  on  specinl  subjects— by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  Vork),  1.547 
Broadway.    A  metroiiolitan  research  bureau. 


DEBATERS  !    You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club  women,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  lieln  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  Albany.  Ind. 


COINS,    STAMPS,    ETC. 


RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
Premium  list  10c.  Large  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc  , 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  — 10c,  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dept.   L,  32    East   23d   Street,  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILES 


A  BARGAIN— I  have  for  sale  a  1910  Model 
"E"  Chalmers  racing  roadster.  Ivoiywhite 
and  brown  body.  Complete  equipment  in- 
cluding Klaxon,  clock,  electric  lights,  top, 
wind-shield,  etc.  Fitted  with  new  tires. 
Price  will  be  griven  to  those  writing  to  Box 
321,  care  Literary  Digest,  New  York. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


-AGENTS' PRICES.  One  machine  at  whole- 
sale price  to  introduce  our  goods.  Bargains 
in  every   make.    Typewriters  for   f5.00  up. 

Standard  Typewriter  Exchange 
23  Park  Row  New  York 


CAN  YOU  CONVERSE  IN 
FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN? 

The  other  day  the  father  of  a  young  lady  of  our  acquaintance  promised 
her  a  summer  in  Europe  if  she  would  for  three  minutes  carry  on  a  con- 
versation in  French.  This  girl  had  studied  the  language  two  winters, 
and  for  six  months  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  most  fashionable  '"French  and 
English  boarding-school"  for  young  ladies  in  Ne\v  York.  Her  reports 
showed  that  she  had  studied  well,  and  in  French  o;rammar  she  stood  high 
in  her  class.  Slie  faiied  utterly  to  carry  on  for  Ihree  minutes  only  a 
simple  conversation  on  a  general  topic. 

In  THOUSANDS  of  "Diorest"  readers'  homes  a  similar  test  would 
have  a  like  result.  It  you  really  \s7iX\X\o  speak  and  understand  owe-  oi 
these  common  foreign  languages,  use  the  ROSENTHAL  METHOD 
for  private  study,  or  organize  a  ROSENTHAL  CLUB  among  your 
friends.    By  the 

ROSENTHAL  METHOD  OF  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

you  can  learn  to  converse  in  a  new  language  as  naturally  and  easily  as  a  child 
leams  to  speak.  Like  the  child — or  like  a  foreigner  learning  English  here-^^« 
learn  first  the  most  necessary  ^nd  most  nse/itl  words  and  sentences.  You  quickly 
get  a  mastery  of  ordinaiy.  necessary  conversation  and  correspondence  in  the  new 
language  you  wish  to  USE. 

The  ROSENTHAL  METHOD  is  for  BUSY  men  and  women— ten  minutes 
three  times  a  day  will  lead  within  a  mavvelously  short  time  to  complete  mastery- of 
every -day  business  and  social  conversation.  The  study  is  a  pleasure — never  a  task. 

If  you  want  to  leam  to  think  and  talk  in  idiomatic  French,  German,  Spanish,  or 
Italian  quickly,  pleasurablv,  and  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE,  send  a  postal  for 
DR.  RICHARD  S.  ROSENTHAL'S  Free  booklet, ''Kevolution  in 
the  Study  and  Teaoliiiig  of  I'oreiKii  Languases." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Travel  cind  Resort  Directorij 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring    .Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.    Small  parties. 

THK  FII.<;UIM  TOl'KS 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 
Ravmo.nu  Xr   WniicoMii  Co.,  Agents 

Bo^t'iu         Nc\v\Mik       I'liila.      Chicago 


HAUTA' 


lORIENTALTOURSl 

Sailing   Jan.   21,   Jan.    30   and    t  cb.  18,  1913. 

The  finest  obtainable  ihrnuchout. 
Special  Comfort  Tour,  EGVPTaiid  PALES- 
TINE, .May  10,  J470:    Four   Sunday  .School 
Convention  Tours:   Fifteen  Tours  to  Eiuope, 
Norway  and  Russia. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 

TRAVEL   WITH    DUNNING 

El  KOPI-.— all  routes  at  liiquciu  dales. 
(;\1'  liK:  I'ales  tine— Every  ni<.iilli  until  July 
World's  Sundajr  School  Conver.tion,  Znrich. 
Full  li^t  of  unoflicial  tours  at  less  tlinn  of- 
ficial prices.  Japnii,  (iiiiia  and  Aroiiiid 
1  lie  World.  I\laich  (short  V  .Sei't  and  Nov. 
(longl.  Motor  lonrs  and  /nde/^endent  tyn\c\ . 
Individual  arrangemenis  for  individual  needs 

II.   W.    ■»I'\.\I.\«;  .V.  «  » 
1»2  Ooniri-<>]riitl<>nBl    House     -    -    -     llo.ton.  Vn«. 
SprecklpH-Call   Hliljr.         ...     -    -     Sail  Kninchro 


High-Class   Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  for  DAY  HY  UAY  ITINERARIES 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  CO. 
34th  Year)175  Fifth  Ave..  New  Vork) 


EUROPE 

and  the 

NORTH    CAPE 

Mrir.l5(.\utol.22;  .Apr.2fi:ino  f  rc(|iirni  l>  later. 
Little  groups  with  exceptionnl  Iccilersliii.. 
•I^ipan  I'herr.v  Blossom  Tour,  Jhirch  22 
CLAKR'S  TOUltS,      Times  Rulldiiig,      Mi«   YOKK 


WEST  INDIES  AND  PANAMA 

CuIti.  .I:uiiai'-a.  P.lii;ini;i  (3  duysi.  H.iyli.  I^ant" 
Ddinin^o.  ['"i-lo  Ri4'o  Smnll,  seUrt  pnily.  i:xpcii- 
enccd  conductor.  Strirtl.v  first  cl.issthrou^liont.  ¥.\- 
c,'ptionall.v  iiiterestiiii:  ilineraiy.  Few  vacancies 
Sailing  Kihniary  2'2ihI. 
ALTHOUSE  TOl'KS  CO.,        1330  Walnut  St..  I'hll.i 


PITRnPF  I*3ly  to  Scotland  102  days. 
EtUIVWriJ  J900.00— no  extras— finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line— Party  limited  to  five 
members.  Address  liabeock's  Tours, 
Established  190U,   1137  Uean  St.,    Brocklyo, -N.  T. 


Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced    conductors 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean  Tours,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


The  Rea^l  La.tin  QuaLrter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  Hy  F 
Berkeley  Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  H  o  p  k  i  n  s  o  n  Smith 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1.20.  Funk  &  \Yagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


Mar  II,  2Sdays     $175  h] 

"    »),  i6     •'    -$145  •■ 

Apr.io,  i6    "    -  $U5    ' 

By  S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 

and  MOLTKE 

Weekly  Tours 

to    JAMAICA     and    the 

I' AN  A. MA  CA.NAL 

CUBA,    HAYTK  COLOMBIA. 

COSTA  RICA, 

by  "  PR  1  N  Z"    and   other 

s  earners  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 

SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  I,\M)  OF  THK  .MID- 

.MGHr    ^r.N 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLA-DS.  ICEIAND.  SPITZ- 

BEROEN.  NOK'lH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

t  rom      aml>urn,du' int' JUNE, 

JULY     nd    AUGUST.    l)y    S.S. 

vr;TwKI\  i.risK.  s  s  bis- 

MAKCKi  S.S.  METEOIi 


°t"o^   EUROPE 


P.EST  OF  EVERVTHlNt; 
•^ Delightful  limited  parties  sailing  May 
to  .August,  for  comprehensive  continental 
tours  under  expert  leadership. 

30-day  tours  $190  00  upwards. 

60-day  tours  S4«,i  00  to  }52b  00. 
•"  Detailed  ilmeraries  mail,*il  i.ti  leceipt  t>t  .iddre-*?. 
«"(>ffi<ial    lieket  agcnl.-*  all  r.ulroad    and    steam  • 


RATES  THE  LOWEST 
SERVICE  THE  BK,-<T 


^li"P  lines. 

OUR 


.'Ul'hpss  thf  tie'tr^.s'  "fficp 


Beekman  Toarist  Co. 

3J2  Wasliin,-tnii   St. 
BO-TON.  M\-S. 


Frank  Tonrist   Co 

;RH  Br..a.Uvav 
>K\V  VORK.       N     Y, 


ANCHOR   LINE 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Catneronia,    Caledonia,    California 
and  Columbia 

Sailing  Weekly  from  New  York 

MODERATE  RATES 

For  Book  of  Tours  and  Information  address 

Henderson  Brothers,       General  Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  N'e^v  York 
138  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Kennel    Directory 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can"t  please 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 


GREAT    DANES 


For  country  home  or  large  farm  the  Great 
Dane  is  an  able  watch  dog  whose  size  and 
dignity  harmonize  well  with  his  surroundings. 
Thoroughbreds,  525  00  up. 
Vuurdian  Kennels,       Batavin,  1%.  ¥. 


SPANIELS 


ENGLISH  SPANIELS.  SPECIAL  SALE— Owner  go- 
■ns  abroad.  Registered  kennel  of  Norfolk.  Sussex 
and  Devonshire  SPANIEL,*.  Sporting  companions 
and  children's  pets.  Loiv  prices.  Illustrated  Cir- 
cular. ■'Country  Club."  Box  3.  Flat  Rock,  N.  C 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buyan  Aireilale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Kashion- 
able  Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeingperfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  ot  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
vet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  J2.i  to  J.iO,  according  to  quality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  amd  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  .Address 
The  kennel  Review,  oSlh.St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  Yo.k 
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THE    LITEIIAKV     DIGEST 


I'cbrujry  S,  1»13 


Silver  City 


Mp.w  Mexico 


Come 

here  any  season 

to  cure  Tuberculosis ! 


A  tuberculous  patient  should  realize  how  vital 
it  is  to  ^et  awav  at  once  to  the  most  favor- 
able climate,  reffardlcss  of  what  the  season 
at  /lome  may  be. 

To  dcl.iy  goinf;  until  next  winter  because  spring  will 
soon  be  here  will  sreatiy  tiecrease  your  chances  of  a 
cure  and  increase  the  cost  and  time  needed  to  effect  it. 
Warm  weilher  alone  does  not  stop  the  inroads  of 
tuberculosis.  Kxticnies  ot  heat  are  really  worse  for  a 
patient  than  extremes  of  cold. 

The  wonderful  curative  climate  here  at  Silver 
City  is  as  effective  in  summer  as  in  winter 

-  because  the  same  conditions  here  which  help  during 
winter  are  here  during  the  summer,  i.e  :  pure,  rare, 
dry  air,  curative  sunshme  and  high  altitude.  Yet.  solely 
from  the  standpoint  gi  comfort,  the  summer  here  is 
pleasant.  Owing  to  high  altitude  and  dryness,  the  days 
ar.  lever  oppressive  and  nights  always  call  for  cover. 
The  igii  U  S.  (lov't  report  shows  that  the  highest 
temp';rature  iccorded  all  summer  was  95  degrees. 
There  is  an  entire  absence  here  of  enervating  factors. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  getting  awav  at  once, 
it  is  equally  imnonant  to  choose  a  climate  that  is  not 
only  favorable  during  the  season  when  you  go,  but  aU 
year  round — for  the  effective  treatment  of  most  cas'is 
requires  longe"-  than  one  seison  ;  and  a  patient  cannot 
.^e  changing  locations  So  ideal  is  this  climate  for  the  • 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  that  the 

U.  S.  Government  after  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  all  the  great  health  sections,  chose 
this  locality  for  its  $1,500,000  Army 
Sanitarium. 

The  altitude  here  (over  a  mile  upt  had  much  to  do 
with  this  choice,  for  it  is  iiow  recognized  that  altitude 
increases  vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  corpuscles  and 
by  bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient 
to  that  of  a  person  wi/uUliealth. 

The  environment  here  is  beautiful — no  arid  desert;  the 
ground  is  covered  with  herbage  and  is  wooded  near 
town  and  heavily  wooded  back  towards  the  mountains. 
Beautiful  scenery;  good  roads.  Silver  City  is  a  mod- 
ern town  of  4.oot>.  with  well-stock<;d  stores  and  every 
convenience  of  telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water, 
etc,  —  reached  via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  "island  and 
Southern  Pacific. 

The  cost  of  delay 

in  embracing  every  favorable  factor  is  not  only  reckoned 
in  time  and  money  but  in  lessei)ed  chances  of  recovery. 
Plan  your  affairs  now  so  that  you  can  come  here  this 
spring  or  summer  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  won- 
derful climate  and  the  splendidly  equipped  sanitariums 
iiere.  Write  us  today  for  full  facts. 

DOCTORS!  The  all  year  round  climatic  excellence  of 
Silver  Citv  will  surely  interest  \ou  Allow  us  to  send 
you  some  detailed  technical  data,  prepared  by  member 
of  your  o.Mi  profession.     Hease  address 

Sec'y,  102  Chamber  of  Commerce,Silver  City,  N.M. 


For  -ifj  years  we  have  been  payin;;  our  castomecs 
the  hi^'heyt  returus  consistent  with  conservatiTQ 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $Juu  and  op 
which  we  can  recouiinend  after  the  must  thorough 

rp*Taonal    iiiveaugaiiuD.       I'icaee  ast  for  Loan    l.iBt    .No,    -^y^ 
I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKIMS&CO.  Lawrence.Kans 


Inf  orirvSk.ti  orv 

&bou,t 

Southerrv  CaJifbmia' 

What  do  you  want  to  know  about 
Southern  California?  A  request  on  a  post 
card  will  bring  you  all  information  free. 

^      Write  DEPT.  18,  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE, LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mere  Inadvertence.  —  *'.  Oii«  of  tho 
pnat'luTs  tium»'s  forwartl  with  llu;  deolani- 
tioii  that  the  devil  is  nut  incut ioned  in  the 
Old  Tcstuinent." 

'•  What  of  it?  " 

"  Well,  he  claims  that,  there  being  no 
mention  of  him  in  the  Old  Testament,  there 
can  not  be  a  devil." 

"  That's  no  proof.  The  Old  Testament 
does  not  mention  the  Illinois  lefrislatnre, 
but  there  is  one." — Cfiicayo  Jiccord-lhrald. 


No  Relation.  —  "  Pa,  who  is  Mrs. 
Grundy?  " 

"  She  is  an  old  lady  who  is  always  su{)- 
posed  to  belong  to  some  other  man's 
f am ily . " — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAHt 


In  this  column,  to  deride  qurstioni  concerning  the  conect  use 
of  words,  ihr  hunk  &  Wagiialls  standard  Dictionuy  u  coo- 
sulted  as  arbiter. 


Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that   no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonyniou.i  cotnmunications. 


Foretell 

January  27. — The  Siieaktr  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rules  out  the  Woman  SulfraKC  Bill  be- 
cause of  changes  made  in  its  te.\l  since  tho 
flfsl  reading,  and  sutfrageUe  riots  follow. 
King  .Mlbiiso  of  Spain  sends  his  personal  greet- 
ings to  I'resident-elect  Wilson. 

.January  29. — Tho  Bulgarians  announce  that 
they  will  resume  war  against  Turkey. 

January  30. — The  Balkan  .Mlics  olllcially  de- 
clare the  armistice  at  an  end. 

Gen.  Inez  Salazar,  Oro/.co's  lieutenant,  is 
elected  Commander-in-chief  of  a  new  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico. 

The  British  House  of  Lords  rejects  the  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

Domestic 

Washington 

January  24. — The  Democratic  Senators  in  cau- 
cus reallirm  their  determination  not  to  con- 
firm any  of  President  Taft's  nominations 
except  the  Army,  Navy,  and  diplomatic 
ai)pointments. 

January  2.5. — Tho  conference  report  on  tlie  Bur- 
nett-Dillingham Immigration  Bill,  which 
prescribes  a  reading  test,  is  adopted  by  the 
House. 

January  27. — The  Supreme  Court  affirms  the 
case  against  Charles  R.  Heike,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  .\merican  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, who  was  sentenced  to  eight  months' 
imprisonment  for  participation  in  weighing 
frauds. 

January  28. — The  House  passes  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill,  carrying  $40,800,000. 

January  29. — A  Government  report  says  farm 
animals  increased  about  10  per  cent,  in  1912. 

January  .31. — The  Immigration  Bill  is  passed 
by  the  House. 

General 

January  24. — Evansville,  Cairo,  and  Memphis 
dispatches  say  suffering  and  loss  of  property 
continue  as  a  result  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi river  floods. 

AV.  R.  Webb,  Democrat,  is  elected  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

January  27. — Governor  Sulzer,  in  a  special 
message  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  urges 
the  enactment  of  drastic  laws  regulating  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

January  28. — William  Hughes.  Democrat,  is 
elected  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Congressman  Morris  Sheppard  is  elected  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Senator  B.  R.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  is 
reelected. 

Senator  A.  B.  Fall,  Republican,  of  New  Mexico, 
is  reelected. 

The  Minnesota  Senate  defeats  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  popular  vote  on  a  woman  suf- 
frage constitutional  amendment. 

W.  M.  Kavanaugh,  Democrat,  is  elected  Sena- 
tor froin  Arkansas. 

Key  Pittman,  Democrat,  is  elected  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Senator  Francis  E.  Warren  of  Wyoming  is 
reelected. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  Democrat,  is  elected  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

James  Thorpe,  winner  of  the  athletic  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  at  the  Olympic  games 
last  summer,  admits  having  played  profes- 
sional baseball. 

January  29. — Williard  Saulsbury,  Democrat,  is 

elected  Senator  from  Delaware. 
January    30. — An     equal    suffrage    amendment 

resolution  is  adopted  finally  by  the  Nevada 

Legislature. 


"C.  G.  B."  New  York.  N.  Y. —  "Is  thusly  an 
English  word?  If  it  iias  become  a  colhxiiilurism, 
is  it  correct  to  use  it  in  an  overy-day  busiiur.ss 
letter?" 

The  Standard  Dictionahy  defines  thusly  as 
an  adverb  meaning  "in  this  manner."  but  ctiarac- 
terizes  the  word  as  iiumoruus.  It  is  out  of  place 
in  a  business  letter. 

"W.."  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. — The  sentence  you 
submit  is  collociuial  English.  It  is  a  cla.ss  of  sen- 
tence that  suggests  anxiety  on  the  part  of  tho 
speaker  to  ompha.size  a  thought,  but  the  words 
chostjn  to  clo  so  weaken  tho  force  of  the  sentence. 
The  use  of  tlio  double  suporlati>x'  should  be 
avoided. 

"G.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — The  rule  that  gov- 
erns ttie  point  you  raise  is  tliat  a  comma  should 
be  placed  after  each  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  words 
or  phrases,  each  of  which  has  the  same  connec- 
tion with  what  follows.  Therefore.  B  is  right. 
As  punctuated  the  sentence  really  means  "Wliite 
&  Company"  as  well  as  "  Torrey  &  Company." 
Place  a  comma  after  "Torrey"  and  you  place 
the  name  in  i)arenthetical  relation  to  all  the  rest, 
and  have  absolutt'ly  nothing  to  which  it  refers — 
Wliite  (Torrey)  &  Company. 

"H.  A.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  — "One  groat  im- 
perishable benefit  the  Scotch  have  conferred  on 
every  English-speaking  race.  From  Scotland  came 
'Auld  Lang  Syne.'  We've  all  sung  it.  laughed 
and  wept  over  it,  yet  no  one  knows  who  wrote 
the  words.  Wilham  Shield,  who  lies  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  responsible  for  the  music,  but 
it  would  bo  interesting  to  know  exactly  who  was 
the  author." 

The  earliest  known  version  of  the  song  was  pub- 
lished in  171Gin  volume  III.  of  a  collection  called 
Watson's  "Scots  Poems."  and  tliis  may  be  but  a 
variation  of  an  earlier  edition.  Its  opening  stanza 
runs: 

"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
And  never  thought  upon. 
The  flames  of  love  extinguished. 
And  freely  pa.sscd  and  gone?" 

The  burden  of  the  song  was  "Old  long  syne." 

In  1725  another  version  was  published  by  Allan 

Ramsay  in  "Tea  Table  Miscellany."    It  ran: 

"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
Though  they  return  with  scars? 
These  are  the  noble  hero's  lot. 
Obtained  in  glorious  wars." 

The  burden  of  this  version  varied  and  was  "As  I 
was  lang  syne,"  "As  they  did  lang  syne,"  etc. 
The  version  by  Robert  Burns,  written  in  1788,  and 
no  doubt  based  on  earlier  songs  whose  burden  was 
"Auld  lang  syne,"  was  first  published  in  Thom- 
son's "Original  Scottish  Airs,"  volume  I.,  issued 
in  1793  and  set  to  a  mediocre  tune.  It  was  not 
until  1799  that  the  song  set  to  the  tune  so  popular 
to-day  appeared  in  the  third  book  of  the  same 
series. 

That  William  Shield  wrote  this  tune  is  by  no 
means  certain.  Maitland's  recent  edition  of 
"Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians" 
does  not  credit  him  witli  its  authorship.  The  air 
is  commonly  believed  to  be  an  old  Scottish  mel- 
ody, which  was  published  and  republished  under 
different  titles  from  the  year  1757.  It  was  known 
as  "The  Miller's  Daughter";  "The  Miller's 
Wedding";  "I  fee'd  a  lad  at  Michaelmas,"  and 
was  attributed  to  Shield  merely  because  it  was 
introduced  at  the  close  of  his  overture  to  "  Rosina  " 
in  1783,  and  was  signatured  "to  imitate  the  bag- 
pipes." Shield,  who  lived  for  forty-six  years  after 
"Rosina"  was  printed,  never  claimed  the  author- 
ship of  the  melody,  which  James  DufT  Brown  has 
suggested  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  score 
of  "  Rosina"  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Napier, 
a  Scottish  music-publisher  in  London,  who  was 
one  of  Shield's  friends 

"S.  J.  G.."  Sandersville.  Ga. — "Which  is  cor- 
rect, 'alright'  or  'all  right'?" 

In  best  usage  this  term  is  always  written  as  two 

■words.     Formerly  "alright"  was  in  vogue,   but 

it  is  now  obsolete. 
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THE  INCOME-TAX  AMENDMENT 


THE  SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT,  ratified  last  week, 
seems  to  be  the  nation's  reply  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  eighteen  yt^ars  ago,  that  an  income  tax  was 
unconstitutional.  It  is  also  the  first  change  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in 
forty-three  years.  The  editors  re- 
mind us  that  the  question  of 
le\'ying  a  direct  Federal  tax  on 
incomes  has  been  a  matter  of 
heated  controvers3'  in  this  coun- 
try ever  since  the  Civil  War 
period,  advocates  of  this  device 
proclaiming  it  the  fairest  of  all 
taxes,  and  its  opponents  denounc- 
ing it  as  an  assault  on  thrift  and 
a  tax  on  success.  During  the  Ci^^l 
War  an  income  tax  was  imposed, 
and,  being  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, escaped  the  condemnation  of 
the  courts  and  expired  by  hmita- 
tion  in  1872.  In  1894,  as  a  corol- 
lary to  a  Democratic  tariff  law, 
Congress  again  imposed  an  iu- 
come  tax,  but  in  the  following 
year  the  measure  was  declared  un- 
conslitutional  under  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  says: 
"No  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census."  The  vote  of 
the  Supreme  Court  stood  5  to  4, 
The  sequel  to  this  ruUng  was  that 
in  19()9  (Congress  submitted  to 
the  Stales  for  ratification  the  Six- 
teenth Amendment,  which  reads : 


"The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  ^vithout  apportionment 
among  the  several  States  and 
without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration." 


HE  MADE    THE   AMENDMENT  NECESSARY. 

In  a  test  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1895, 
Justice  George  Shlras,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  majority  which  found 
the  income  tax  constitutional,  but  a  month  later  he  changed  his 
opinion  and  the  law  was  declared  invalid  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four. 
Mr.  Justice  Shiras,  who  is  now  in  his  82d  year,  retired  from  the 
Supreme  Bench  in  1903.     (From  a  contemporary  photograph.) 


The  process   of  ratification   by    the   required   three-quarters 
of  the  State  legislatures  dragged  along  over  a  period  of  nearly 


four  years  before  it  was  completed  last  week,  with  three  States 
to  spare,  bj-  the  favorable  votes  of  Delaware,  Wyoming.  New 
^Mexico,  and  New  Jersey.  As  Angus  McSween,  V.'ashingion 
correspondent   of   the   Philadelpl.ia   Xoilh    Amrricuu,   remarks: 

"The  income  tax,  knocked  out 
of  a  Democratic  tariff  bill  l)y 
the  Supreme  Court  eigliteen  years 
ago,  thus,  in  the  whirligig  of  time, 
comes  back  from  the  grave  in 
which  it  has  rested  ill  and  taps 
again  at  the  door  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration."  The 
New  York  World,  commenting 
on  the  long  struggle  of  (ills 
Amendment  to  win  acceptan<  e, 
points  out  that  "unlike  any  other 
Amendment,  it  had  to  fight  the 
vast  influence  of  excessive  weallli 
throughout  the  nation."  Tl:e 
Sixteenth  Amendment  will  now- 
become  part  of  the  Constitution 
as  soon  as  the  proper  official 
authorities  can  declare  it  in  fon-e. 
As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
reminds  us,  it  permits,  but  does 
not  command,  the  levy  of  an  in- 
come tax.  But  since  the  pi-om- 
ised  downward  revision  of  I  he 
tariff  by  the  next  Administration 
will  necessitate  making  up  I  he 
lost  revenue  from  some  source, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in 
any  one's  mind  that  the  Democ- 
racy will  impose  this  tax  either 
at  the  extra  session  or  at  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  new 
Congress.  "Certainly  the  pros- 
pect of  many  millions  of  new 
revenue  should  give  the  tariL- 
makers  a  much  freer  hand  in  so 
readjusting  duties  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  consumer,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.     Already,  according  to  the  Washington 
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Comspomltnt  uf  thi-  Nuw  York  WoilJ,  the  lusk  of  drawintj  up 
an  mcoiiu'-tax  lull  hus  Uh-ii  allotttd  by  thf  Ways  and  Moans 
C'ominittoo  lo  li»«prt'.stMtativi<  (.'ordell  Hull  of  Tianossee,  who 
wrotf  tb««  KxirisK-tax  Bill,  passed  by  tlu<  House  at  th«<  last  soh- 
Bion.  NVhib'  iIik  oxact  ttTins  of  the  m-w  inoasur«  are  not  yet 
divided  upon,  the  <'orr*'s|H»mlfiits  predict  that  it  will  put  a  tax 
of  one  per  eent.  on  ineomes  above  $.'>,tXKJ,  this  being  the  rate 
and  the  exemption  limit  in  tlie  Hull  Excise-tax  Rill.  In  a 
spetH'h  delivered  some  timea^jo,  v\  liile  ihe  prop«)sed  amendment 
was  peiidiug  in  the  lb)Us«,  Mr.  Hull  said  that  he  i^rsonally 
would  favor  a  tax  exempting  all  incomes  below  ."8^i,.')00,  with  a 
"super  tax"  on  incomes  t)ver  S^.'i.tMJl).  He  al.so  advocated  a 
liifjInT  rate  on  "unearned"  inct)mes  than  on  earned  incomes. 
In    a    statement  given  to  the  press  last  wook  ho  says: 

At  present  the  law  should  lie  so  drafted  as  to  yield  at  least 
,SUK),(X)0,UOO  annually.  This  would  embrace  the  $28,500,000 
now  being  raised  from  the  corporation  tax  and  would  supply 
such  revenue  losses  as  may  result  from  the  coming  revision  of 
the  tariff.  This  law  will  give  Congress  a  better  opportunity  to 
revise  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis  and  to  place  lower  rates  or 
none  at  all  upon  articles  of  common  necessity.  It  would  equal- 
ize existing  tax  burdens,  requiring  every  citizen  to  contribute 
to  the  Government  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

"No  tax  is  desirable,  but  it  is  always  best  for  the  people  to 
know  something  as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay.  They 
then  keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  appropriation  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money. 

"Moreover,  this  tax  will  for  the  first  time  afford  the  United 
States  Government  a  flexible  and  elastic  revenue  system.  I 
have  know'n  the  national  Treasury  to  fluctuate  .$120,000,000 
within  two  years.  With  this  tax  in  operation,  within  three  days 
Congress  can  at  all  limes  raise  or  lower  the  rate  so  as  to  meet 
the  varied  demands  of  the  Treasury." 

If  Congress  should  impose  rates  as  high  as  those  of  England, 
remarks  Mr.  McSween,  the  new  law  would  yield  $400,000,000 
instead  of  $100,000,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in- 
come tax  of  the  Civil  War  period  was  originally  a  tax  of  3  per 
cent,  on  ineomes  between  $600  and  $10,000,  and  of  5  per  cent, 
on  larger  ineomes,  but  the  rate  was  later  raised  to  5  per  cent. 
on  incomes  between  $600  and  .$5,000  and  .10  per  cent,  on  every- 
thing above  $5,000.  The  tax  of  1894,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  unconstitutional,  was  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  in- 
comes of  $4,000  and  over. 

"He  has  a  mean  spirit  who  objects  to  an  income  tax,"  de- 
clares the  New  York  Ercnlng  Mail,  and  The  American  rejoices 
that  "the  waj'  is  now  open  to  relieve  the  overladen  shoulders  of 
the  poor  and  to  take  the  tax  burdens  off  the  necessaries  of  life." 
Hitherto,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  persons  of  large  income 
have  not  borne  their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  because  .such 
taxes  on  consumption  as  the  tariff  provides  "fall  far  more  heavilj- 
in  proportion  to  their  means  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich." 
This  Democratic  paper  goes  on  to  saj': 

"The  purpose  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  to  reduce  indirect  taxa- 
tion and  taxes  upon  consumption  and  make  up  for  the  revenue 
so  lost  by  a  tax  on  those  best  able  to  bear  it,  and  a  tax  of  which 
the  Government  would  receive  all  that  the  taxpayers  paid, 
while  it  is  notorious  that  import  duties,  operating  through 
prices,  take  from  the  consumer  se^-eral  times  the  amount  which 
the  Government  collects. 

~"If  Congress  shall  reduce  the  customs  duties  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  to  be  raised  from  incomes,  the  actual  burden 
of  taxation  will  be  materially  lightened  and  the  burden  will  fall 
where  it  can  most  easily  be  borne." 

In  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  has  always  advocated 
an  income  tax,  we  read: 

"The  Sixteenth  Amendment  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the 
West  and  South,  where  individual  incomes  of  .$5,000  or  over 
are  comparatively  few.  The  wealthy  Northeast  has  been 
largely  unresponsive.  Only  Maine,  Maryland,  and  New  York 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Alleghany  Alountains  and  north  of  the 
Potomac   took  favorable  actioii.     New  Y'ork's  favorable  vote 
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was  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  Governor  Hughes's  opposi- 
tion, and  it  was  due  evidently  to  the  capture  of  the  State  by 
the  Democrats,  who  as  a  party  have  been  r-ommitted  to  the 
tax.  In  tin-  Middle  West,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin were  all  favorable  to  the  Amendment.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  th(<  weakness  of  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  Kastern  States,  especially  in  New  Kngland,  has  been 
due  to  the  capitalistic  and  stand-pat  ()rotectionist  influences 
which  in  this  (natt»;r  ccjulrolled  the  Stale  legislatures." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  change  "is  likely  to 
have  epochal  effects  upon  our  Federal  .system  of  taxation,  not 
in  the  remote,  but  in  the  immediate  future,"  for — 

"Hitherto  Federal  revenue  has  been  derived  for  the  most 
part  from  tariff  duties,  an  indirect  tax  on  consumption,  and 
from  internal  revenue  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles 

"The  Federal  Government's  expenditures  are  increasing  so 
rapidl}',  on  account  of  the  new  social  demands  upon  it  emana- 
ting from  the  people,  and  military  expenses  are  so  much  in- 
creased by  reason  of  the  international  competition  in  battle- 
ships, that  the  addition  of  an  income  tax  is  simplj-  social  justice. 
Wealth  must  more  and  more  pay  the  bills,  on  the  principle 
that  those  who  have  most  are  the  most  obligated  to  finance  the 
government  that  protects  them  in  their  possessions  and  in  their 
gainful  occupations.  This  principle  has  never  yet  been  applied 
as  it  should  be  in  Federal  taxation.  With  the  advent  of  the 
income  tax,  a  new  era  dawns." 

Foes  of  the  tax,  how^ever,  remain  unconvinced.  "This  is  the 
most  objectionable  of  all  forms  of  taxes,"  insists  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  the  Boston  Herald  fears  that  "the  radical 
elements  of  the  political  community  will  repeat  the  experience 
of  Turkej^  and  Russia  in  taxing  the  life  out  of  tlu-ift  and  indus- 
try." The  New  York  Herald,  which  condemns  the  tax,  as 
"wTong  in  principle  and  un-American  in  spirit,"  quotes  a  prom- 
inent banker  who  declares  his  belief  that  "the  Government, 
instead  of  taxing  incomes,  ought  to  pay  premiums  to  men  for 
achieving  financial  success."  This  tax,  objects  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "can  not  be  exercised  without  inquisitorial  interference 
with  the  citizen  everywhere."  By  exempting  incomes  below 
a  certain  sum,  argues  the  Albany  Journal,  the  tax  "will  divide 
the  population  into  two  classes,  the  class  which  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  Government,  and  the  class  which  does  not 
contribute."  "The  spirit  of  Americanism,"  it  adds,  "will 
revolt  against  any  support  of  the  Government  from  which  any 
part  of  the  population  is  by  law  excluded."  It  involves  espion- 
age, and  is  an  expensive  tax  to  collect,  say  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal  of  Commerce,  Jersey  City  Journal,  and  Hartford  Couranl, 
three  papers  which  think  that  a  stamp  tax  upon  the  instruments 
employed  in  the  transfer  and  exchange  of  values  would  be  sim- 
pler and  more  effective,  "besides  costing  practically  nothing  to 
collect." 

The  New  Y'^ork  Tribune  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledgei 
see  both  virtues  and  possible  faults  in  the  proposed  income  tax. 
Says  The  Tribune: 

"One  of  the  virtues  of  a  direct  tax  is  that  it  brings  liome  to 
the  people  their  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  their  govern- 
ment. It  should,  therefore,  be  made  as  inclusive  as  possible. 
A  tax  on  all  incomes  above  $1,000,  if  the  rate  is  low,  would  be 
no  appreciable  financial  burden  to  those  who  have  little  over 
the  exemption,  while  it  would  interest  them  in  expenditures, 
just  as  the  trifling  real-estate  tax  for  State  purposes  in  New 
York  made  the  farmers  for  j^ears  the  most  important  instrument 
of  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  exemption  frees  from 
all  interest  in  economy  a  majority  of  the  voters  and  encourages 
them  to  tolerate  waste  which  comes  out  of  somebody  else's 
pocket.  If  the  Democrats  carry  out  the  scheme  for  a  super  tax 
on  unearned  incomes  and  a  graduated  rate  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  ineomes,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  making  sub- 
stantially' everybody  contribute  to  this  popular  tax,  even  tho 
his  share  be  the  merest  trifle 

"Wealth  should  be  made  to  carry  its  full  share  of  the  burden 
of  government,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  public  policy  which  tends 
to  separate  the  citizenship  into  taxpaying  and  tax-voting  classes 
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by  cxt'iiipliiij,'  a   majority  of  the  people  in  a  larg*-  part   ot" 
country  I'roni  any  personal  concern  with  tln'  levy." 
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And  in  the  The  I'nhlic  Ledijcr  we  read: 

"Income  taxes  give  rise  to  mendacity,  to  espiona>j:e,  and  lo 
inquisitions  that  are  vexatious,  but  they  have  one  irreat  virtue: 
direct  taxes  brinf;:  home  to  the  taxed  the  meaning  of  taxation 
and  of  expensive  t:overnmental  undertakings  with  certainly  and 
power. 

'If  all   taxes   were  direct    and   universally   distributed,    there 
would  be  Uttle  waste,  and  even  the  pul)lic  jobber  would  be  re- 
garded with  the  .same  detestation  that  pursues  the  'grafter' 
who  makes  awa\'  with  a  busin»'ss  man's 
private  funds.     If,  howe\ fr,  Congress  is 
to  exempt  the  great  mass  who  have  the 
power  to  expend  the  money  and  grant 
that  vast  majority  the   power  to  mulct 
the  wealthy  or  the  well-to-do,  the  ma- 
jority will  rest  under  the  liveliest  temp- 
tation  to  erect  a  system   which  means 
eonfi.scation  and  to  indulge  in  a  wanton 
license  of  profligacy." 

Whate\er  protests  we  may  hear,  re- 
marks the  Washington  Hernlil,  "no 
man  who  pays  the  tax  will  be  willing  to 
change  places  with  any  man  who  does 
not ;  and  those  below  the  taxing-point 
will  strive  to  reach  it." 


SIX-YEAR   PRESIDENTS 

ALT  HO  THK  AMENDMENT 
which  the  Senate  has  passed 
^  calling  for  a  single  six-year 
term  for  the  President  vxould  be  the 
most  radical  change  in  our  form  of 
government  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  press  discuss  it  almost 
entirely  in  terms  of  individuals,  and 
four  indi^-iduals  at  that — Woodrow 
Wilson,  William  Howard  Taft,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan.     The  chief  argument  advanced 

in  favor  of  the  Amendment  is  that  it  would  prevent  a  Pres- 
ident from  devoting  so  much  time  and  energy  to  appointments 
that  would  aid  his  reelection.  The  commonest  objection  is 
that  it  would  keep  the  people  from  choosing,  perhaps  in  a  time 
of  great  emergency,  whatever  man  might  seem  best  fitted  to 
head  the  Government.  Newspapers  expect  the  various  State 
legislatures  to  consider  these  points  if  it  comes  to  them  for  rati- 
fication. What  these  bocUes  would  do  is  rather  difficult  to  pre- 
dict, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.) 
and  Republic  (Dem.),  Ohio  State  Journal  (Ind.),  and  Hartford 
Times  (Dem.)  are  as  certain  that  the  Amendment  will  finally 
be  adopted  as  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  ^Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  New  York 
Erenitig  Post  (Ind.)  and  Press  (Prog.)  are  that  it  will  not.  But 
before  this  can  come  to  pass,  the  House  must  take  action,  and 
Washington  correspondents  do  not  see  much  chance  of  its 
<loing  so  in  the  few  weeks  left  to  it.  And  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cussion of  what  the  House  may  do  and  what  the  Senate  has 
<lone.  the  names  of  the  four  gentlemen  just  mentioned  are  found 
l«i  figure  largely. 

The  resolution  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  only  one  vote 
to  spare  over  the  necessary  two-thirds,  substitutes  for  the  first 
two  sentences  of  Section  1,  Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the 
following: 

"The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     The  term  of  the  office  of  President 


shall  i)e  si.\  \ears,  and  no  |)erson  who  ha.s  lield  the  otti<'e  by  ele<'- 
lion  or  discharged  its  powers  or  duties,  or  aeted  as  President 
under  the  Con>tiliitioii  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  eligible  to  hold  again  the  office  by  election.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-President  <rhosen  for  the  same  term  shall  be 
elected  as  follows:  " 

This  obviously  exchuh-s  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
President  is  not  credited  with  any  fiu-ther  poUtical  aspirations. 
People  are  not  (juite  so  sure  about  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  is 
tile  active  header  of  a  great  j)arty.  No  one,  according  to  the 
New  York  Press  (Prog.i,  believes  'that  the  single-term  reso- 
lution would  have  passed  the  Senate 
and  would  have  come  up  in  the  House 
if  there  had  bi-en  no  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  political  situation,  or,  rather, 
if  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  not  been 
able,  as  an  indej)endent  candidate  of  a 
l)rand-new  party,  to  break  into  the 
political  situation  in  such  y  way  as  to 
defeat  the  Republican  party  and  to  be 
the  only  jmssible  competitor  in  the 
Presidential  race  with  Mr.  Wilson." 
On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  all  of 
the  Progressive  Senators,  and  all  but 
one  of  the  Progressive  Republicans, 
^•oted  against  the  measure,  .some  of  its 
advocates  attribute  their  opposition 
solely  to  the  fact  that  it  "would  guaran- 
tee Colonel  Roosevelt  a  quiet  old  age." 
All  but  one  of  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors voted  for  the  Amendment.  The 
principle  it  embodies  was  a  Democratic 
platform  plank  in  the  last  campaign. 
A  Democratic  Hou.se  might  be  expected 
to  pass  it.  Hut,  say  the  Washington 
correspondents,  these  Congressmen  do 
not  know  what  effect  it  will  have  upon 
the  term  of  office  of  their  Democratic 
President-elect,  nor  has  this  President- 
elect stated  his  opinion  regarding  the 
change.  Several  editors  find  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Works  resolution  ambiguous.  And  they  can  not 
tell  whether  it  would  simply  keep  Mr.  Wilson  from  serving  a 
second  term,  or  whether  it  would  extend  his  term  two  years, 
or  whether  it  would  not  apply  to  him  at  all.  Were  the  Amend- 
ment to  be  'i-atified  in  its  present  form  President  Wilson  would, 
perhaps,  take  office  in  some  conftision  of  mind  as  to  how  long 
he  was  to  retain  it.  He  has  not  intimated  whether  he  would 
prefer  a  certainty  of  six  jears  or  a  possibility  of  eight. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is  neither  a  President  nor  an  ex-President,  yet 
he  can  not  remain  unnoticed.  Newspaper  readers  will  r,emem- 
ber  that  he  has  long  advocated  the  single  term,  and  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  plank  in  the  Baltimore  platform  calling  for 
it.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  only  'Sir.  Bryan's  enemies  see  any- 
thing to  criticize  in  this.  One  of  them,  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union,  devotes  an  entire  column  of  its  editorial  page  to 
an  attack  upon  the  proj)osal  and  the  man  it  considers  responsi- 
ble for  it.      It  explains  ^Ir.  Bryan's  stand  as  follows: 

"He  is  a  chronic  candidate  for  the  nomination.  He  .saw  he 
could  not  get  it  from  the  convention  then  in  session.  He  knew 
the  practise  was  to  renominate  a  President  for  a  second  term, 
and  if  the  nominee  of  the  convention  were  elected  he  would 
probably  be  the  nominee  again  in  1916;  He  probably  wished 
to  prevent  the  renomination  of  the  candidate  chosen  at  Balti- 
more, and  he  could  do  this  only  by  making  him  ineligible  for 
reelection." 

"He  wanted  the  job  himself,"  declares  The  Times-Union, 
whose  editor  is  clearly  an  anti-Bryan  Democrat,  and  "probably 
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prt'ferrftl  u  tlmtice  at  tin-  uouiiiiation.  <'\  on  with  llu-  strong  chunct! 
of  dt'tVttl  in  tht<  t'ltH'tioii  to  the  noruinution  uf  anothur  Deiuof  rat, 
with  tht>  practical  cfrtaiiity  of  succ«>ss." 

From  friciidi)  aa  well  as  foes  of  the  incasuro  oonie  suggcBtioiiH 
for  improvpniont.  Changt's  •  in  wording,  amciidrMcnts  that 
would  I'Xfludc  or  .s[)»'cilK'allv  iiu-ludf  soiiu'  of  the  individuals  \v«' 
have  mentioned,  postponement  of  llif  date  on  which  it  would 
become  eflfective,  a  longer  term,  a  shorter  one,  elimination  of 
the  electoral  system,  a  change  in  (he  date  of  inuu^jruration — these 
and  many  other  things  are  urge«l  by  editors  and  public  men. 

The  case  for  the  Amendment  is  well  summed  up  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  in  these  paragraphs: 

''The  campaign  of  1912  certainly  gave  all  the  point  needed 
to  the  argument  that  a  President  can  serve  the  country  mon,' 
satisfactorily  if  custom  does  not  requin>  him  to  be  a  candidate 
for  renomination. 

"The  lengthening  of  a  President's  term  to  six  years  would 
give  him  a  better  opportunity  to  develop  his  poHcies  and  would 
protect  him  from  the  importunities  of  those  wlio  now  offer  their 
aid  toward  renominating  him.  .  .  .  He  could  be  President  in 
all  that  the  terra  implies  from  the  day  he  entered  the  White 
House  to  the  day  he  left  it. 

"The  second-term  theory  has  been  responsible  for  an  undue 
narrowing  of  the  Held  of  choice  in  electing  Presidents.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  turn. again  and  again  to  a  few  candidates  and 
to  ask  men  to  nm  for  Pr(>sid(>nt  two,  three,  or  four  times.  ,  .  . 
There  should  be  no  "trust"  in  Presidential  nominees." 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Lodge  pointed  out  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  a  President's  ineligibility  would  not  prevent 
him  from  using  his  influence  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his 
own  choice  as  successor.  This,  several  newspaper  writers  go 
on  to  say,  might  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the 
President  would  be  simplj-  a  figurehead  and  some  ex-President 
the  power  behind  the  throne.  "But  the  most  serious  objection 
to  barring  a  President  from  reelection,"  declares  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  "lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Amend- 
ment might  deprive  the  country  of  his  services  at  a  critical  time 
and  when  it  needed  them  most." 

"The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wisely  left  the  question  of 
deciding  how  long  a  President  should  serve  to  the  discretion  of 
the  people,  without  any  restrictions.  The  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment,  instead  of  being  an  indication  of  progress, 
would  be  a  step  backward." 


Thtrc  are  plenty  of  good  arguments  in  the  abstract  both  for 
and  against  the  plan,  remarks  the  N'ew  York  EreuiuQ  Pout,  "but 
it  is  obvious  that  concrete  and  even  personal  motives  entered 
into  the  Senat«''s  discussion  and  final  action."  Senators  "had 
thi'ir  eyes  fixt  upon  oolitical  motivt^s"  and  "were  thinking  of 
individuals." 

•"Xo  one  can  doubt  this  who  followed  the  speeches  or  noted 
the  alinement  on  the  final  roll-<;all.  All  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, .save  one,  voted  for  the  Amendment.  All  the  Progres.sive 
Republicans  in  the  Senate;  were  against  it.  A  majority  of  the 
regular  Republican  Senators  were  for  the  Amendment;  only 
eight  or  ten  opposed  it.  Such  a  division  on  party  or  personal 
grounds  is  plaiidy  of  great  significance." 

"The  Amendment,  in  its  present  form,  is  \'irtually  ex-post- 
farlo  legislation,"  we  are  told  further,  and  tho  "The  Evening  Punt 
will  not  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt  once 
more  in  the  White  House,"  it  feels  bound  to  say  that  "if  the 
people  want  to  place  him  there,  nothing  in  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  it  is  on  the  statute-books  to-day,  would  prevent  their  doing 
so;  and  it  \vill  look  like  a  hardship  to  him,  and  unfair  treat- 
ment, to  adopt  an  Amendment  which  expressly  shuts  him  out."' 
"Equally  unfortunate,"  in  this  journal's  opinion,  "would  be 
the  practical  effect  of  the  proposed  Amendment  in  the  ease  of 
Governor  Wilson." 

"If  the  change  in  the  Constitution  were  to  be  adopted  before 
1916,  it  would  automatically  extend  his  term  till  1919.  But 
what  could  have  been  further  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
when  they  elected  him  for  four  years  last  November?  Every- 
body must  feel  the  incongruity  and  unfairness  of  suddenly  ma- 
king four  mean  six.  Take  it  the  other  way  round.  When 
Wilson  was  a  candidate  and  was  elected,  he  was  entitled,  under 
our  political  practise  and  under  the  law,  to  look  forward  to  eight 
years  in  the  Presidency,  provided  he  succeeded  during  the  first 
four.  But  now  it  is  proposed  to  deny  any  such  possibility  and, 
by  so  much,  to  take  away  the  motive  which  has  always  been 
operative  in  a  President  assuming  office.  ...  It  is  hard  to 
defend  laying  a  rash  hand  on  our  charter  of  government  when 
it  is  obviously  not  a  general  principle  that  the  innovators  have 
in  mind  so  much  as  two  personahties. 

"Our  judgment  is  that  these  considerations  will  so  affect  the 
public  mind,  as  discussion  of  the  matter  goes  on,  that  there 
will  be  small  chance  of  the  proposed  Amendment's  securing 
adoption  bj^  three-fourths  oP  the  States.  The  plan,  whatever 
its  speculative  merits,  will  not  appeal  to  the  rough  sense  of  jus- 
tice.    People  will  say,  '  Let  us  start  fair.     If  we  ought  to  make 
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THE    PERPETUAL    CLIP. 

— Whiting  in  the  Louisville  Post. 


A   "TAIL"    OF   wo. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 
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WHO   SAYS  THE   DAY   OF    HEROES    IS   GONE? 

— Darling  in  tlie  New  Yorlf  Globe 


■  DOWN  WITH  THE  TAKIFF,  I  SAY.        "OF  COURSE  NOT  ON  MY  GOODS;    NIX 
DcnVN    WITH    it!"  on   THAT!" 

—  Kemble  in  the  New  York  Evening  bun. 
SOMEBODY    GOING    TO    BE    STUXG. 


the  Presidential  term  six  years,  let  us  do  it  deliberately,  and 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  be  squinting  at  two  men.  Leave 
them  out  of  the  account.  Argue  the  proposal  so  as  to  sink 
personalities  out  of  sight,  and  then  we  will  tell  you  what  we 
think  of  it.'  " 


A  DECISION  TO   CHEER  "  BIG "  BUSINESS 

THE  UNAXi:\IOUS  DECISION  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Government's  suit  against  the  United  Shoe 
Machinerj-  Company  does  not  settle  this  case  finally, 
but  it  is,  according  to  press  opinion,  of  unique  value  in  inter- 
preting the  Sherman  Law.  It  "adds  materially  to  the  rule  of 
reason,"  explains  the  Boston  Journal,  for  "it  extends  further 
the  precise  knowledge  for  the  business  men  of  the  country 
as  to  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  under  the  statute." 
As  most  editors  view  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
mere  bigness  is  no  crime  under  the  Antitrust  Act.  Not  that 
this  entirely  exonerates  the  Shoe  Machinery  Companj'.  Prior 
to  February  7,  1899,  according  to  the  Court's  review  of  the  case, 
there  were  three  groups  of  manufacturers,  each,  through  owner- 
ship of  patents,  making  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  this  country's 
supply  of  its  own  particular  kinds  of  shoe-making  machines. 
On  this  date  they  combined.  The  mere  fact  of  combination 
the  Court  holds  to  be  not  illegal.  It  was  also  argued  that  the 
defendants  have  ceased  to  sell  their  machinery  to  the  shoe 
manufacturers,  and,  instead,  only  lease  machines  "on  the 
condition  that  unless  the  shoe  manufacturers  use  only  ma- 
chines of  the  kind  mentioned  furnished  by  the  defendants,  or 
if  they  use  any  such  machines  furnished  bj'  other  machinery 
makers,  then  all  machines  let  by  the  defendants  shall  be  taken 
away."  The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  vahdity  of  this 
leasing  system  did  not  come  before  it  for  decision,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  passed  upon.  The  Government's  attornej^s  are  confident 
of  winning  on  this  point  when  the  case  comes  to  trial.  And 
several  dailies  which  agree  that  here  is  the  real  case  against  the 
"Shoe  Machinery  Trust,"  think  with  the  Boston  Transcript 
that  "the  chances  are  for  Government  success." 

In  arguing  the  Government's  case  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
Sohcitor-General  Bullitt  asserted  that  even  tho  a  combination 
should  :aake  use  of  no  unfair  competition  or  other  illegal  methods, 
its  control  of  "an  undue  proportion  of  interstate  trade"  would  be 
suflBcient  e\-idence  of  guilt  under  the  law.  On  Chief  Justice 
White's  reminding  him  that  in  the  Tobacco  case  the  Attorney- 
General  had  taken  the  opposite  position,  Mr.  BulHtt  rejoined; 

"If  it  is  legal  for  a  combination  to  gather  together  to  them- 
selves, not  by  unfair  competition  or  illegal  practises,  but  simply 
to  combine  together  in  one  hand  50  or  60  or  70  or  80  or  90  or  99 
per  cent,  of  all  the  interstate  business  in  a  particular  Une,  and  is 


guilty  of  no  unfair  practises,  and  that  is  held  to  be  perfectly 
proper,  the  sooner  the  business  world  knows  it  the  better." 

And,  in  the  opinion  of  most  editors,  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  gi^'es  the  business  world  an  affirmative  answer  to  that 
proposition.  To  quote  part  of  the  decision  as  read  by  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes: 

"The  reorganization  of  the  new  company  and  the  turning  over 
of  the  stocks  and  bonds  to  it  are  alleged  to  constitute  a  breach 
of  the  Sherman  Act 

"On  the  face  of  it,  combinations  are  simply  an  effort  after 
greater  efficiency.  The  business  of  the  several  groups  in  the 
qombination  as  it  existed  before  the  combination  is  assumed  to 
have  been  legal.  The  machines  are  patented.  Making  them  is 
a  monopoly,  in  any  case.  The  exclusion  of  competitors  from  the 
use  of  them  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  right  conferred  by  the 
patent,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  success  of  the  several 
groups  was  due  to  their  patent  having  been  the  best. 

"As  by  the  interpretation  of  the  indictment  below,  and  by 
admissions  in  arguments  before  us,  they  did  not  compete  with  one 
another,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  collective  business  should  be 
anj^  worse  than  its  component  parts.'  It  is  said  that  from  70 
to  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  shoe  machinery  business  was  put  into 
a  single  hand.  This  is  inaccurate,  since  the  machines  in  question 
are  not  alleged  to  be  types  of  all  the  machines  used  in  making 
shoes,  and  since  the  defendants'  share  in  the  commerce  among 
the  several  States  does  not  appear.  But,  taking  it  as  true,  we 
can  not  see  any  greater  objection  to  one  corporation  manufactur- 
ing 70  per  cent.,  or  three  competing  groups  of  patented  ma- 
chines collectively  used  for  making  a  single  product,  than  to  three 
corporations  making  the  same  proportion,  or  one  group  each. 

"The  disintegration  aimed  at  by  the  statute  does  not  extend 
to  reducing  all  manufacturers  to  isolated  communities  of  the 
lowest  degree.  It  is  as  la^vful  for  one  corporation  to  make 
every  part  of  a  steam  engine  and  to  put  the  machine  together 
as  it  would  be  for  one  to  make  the  boilers  and  another  to  make 
the  wheels.  Until  the  intent  is  nearer  accomplishment  than  it  is 
by  such  juxtaposition  alone,  no  intent  could  raise  the  conduct 
to  the  dignity  of  an  attempt." 

So,  comments  the  Pro\adence  Journal,  "the  case  is  very 
clear": 

"Separately  these  industries  had  been  making  machinery 
for  the  construction  of  a  shoe.  But  their  combination  was  as  if 
carpenters,  plasterers,  plumbers,  and  so  on,  whose  work  is 
collectively  necessary  to  the  erection  of  a  house,  should  come 
together  under  the  name  'United  Home  Builders'  Companj'.' 
Thereafter,  to  be  sure,  they  might  obtain  control  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  business  of  erecting  houses.  Their  practises 
might  be  oppressive,  their  contracts  might  offend  public  pohcy; 
but  by  what  theory  of  restraint  of  competition  could  the  cor- 
porate entity  so  composed  be  attacked? 

"The  Sherman  Law  provides  against  business  practises  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  well  as  against  organization  in  restraint 
of  trade.  But,  in  an  instance  or  two  where  the  practise  has 
appeared  to  be  to  the  pubhc  advantage,  has  not  the  demolition 
of  the  efficient  organization,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
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unlawfully  created,  seemed  unfortunate?  If  United  Shoe  plays 
fair  in  its  business  of  supplying  manufacturers  with  mac'hiner\' 
for  a  complete  shoe — and  there  is  no  present  reason  to  believe 
that  is  not  the  case — it  would  be  again  unfortunate  for  con- 
sumers, probably,  should  an  order  of  dissolution  reward  the 
Government's  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  much-diseust 
'  tying  clause '  of  the  contracts,  or  any  clause  or  practise  is  objec- 
tionable  to  the  statute,  that  can  be  readilj^  corrected  by  appro- 
priate proceedings." 

That  this  has  some  bearing  on  the  suit  against  the  "Steel 
Trust"  is  seen  clearly  by  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.    And  the  New  York  Globe  remarks: 

"Those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  will  be  able  to  find  some  reasonable  ground 
for  encouragement  in  this  deliverance,  for  its  magnitude  is  the 
chief  if  not  the  oni>-  offense  with  which  that  organization  is 
chargeable.  Its  promoters  and  supporters  have  always  insisted 
that  it  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  competition 
and  of  securing  a  monopoly.  They  have  said  that  their  objects 
were  to  produ(;e  a  superior  article  at  a  minimum  cost  and  to 
fiu-nish  a  kind  of  -  balance  wheel  for  a  trade  which  had  been 
pe(;uliarly  subject  to  violent  and  devas- 
tating fluctuations.  They  say  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  has  never  tried  to 
drive  its  rivals  out  of  business,  that  it 
has  never  misused  its  superior  strength, 
that  it  has  never  adopted  the  policy  of 
taxing  the  traffic  all  it  would  bear,  but 
has  preferred  to  forego  inordinate  profits 
in  order  to  preserve  the  stabiUtj'  of  its 
schedules." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  New  York 
Press  wearily  observing  that  "a  great 
deal  more  fuss  has  been  made"  over 
this  decision  "than  the  facts  warrant." 
There  is  nothing  new,  we  are  told. 


court  decided  in  effect  that  it  was  no  more  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Law  to  combine  three  distinctly  non-competitive  units 
in  the  shoe  machinery  class  than  it  would  be  to  combine  into  one 

association  a  newspaper,  a  horse-car,  and  a  cow 

"Because  there  has  been  a  decision  that  mere  combination 
of  non-competing  units  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law  does  not  mean 
that  the  Shoe  Machinery  Trust  has  won  any  other  vicjtory  than 
the  vititory  of  having  had  something  thrown  out  of  court  that 
never  ought  to  have  gone  into  court." 


T 


WHERE  THE  HARLEM  RAILROAD  HAD  ITS  TERMINAL 
IN  1839.  THE  SITE,  THYON  ROW,  IS  NOW  COVERED 
BY  THE  MUNICIPAL   BUILDING. 


"It  has  never  been  seriously  argued  anywhere  that  putting  two 
things  or. twenty  things  or  two  hundred  things  together — that 
is  to  say,  that  mere  bigness  was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

"In  its  decision  the  other  day  the  Supreme  Court  did  pass 
upon  the  question  of  whether  putting  several  non-competitive 
businesses  into  one  company  was  a  violation  of  the  law.     The 


NEW  YORK'S   NEWEST   GATEWAY 

F  THOSE  WHO  KNEW  New  York  City  back  in  18;r2, 
when  ground  was  broken  for  the  constrjiction  of  the  first 
steam  railway  in  Manhattan,  could  see  the  new  $180,000.0(M) 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  it  probably  would  be  hard  to  <;onviuce 
them  that  they  were  not  the  victims  of  an  optical  illusion.  All 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  new  station  opened  last 
week  is   one  of  the  architectural  and  engineering   wonders    of 

the  city.  "It  is  not  only  a  great  work 
of  art,"  avers  the  New  York  Evening 
Pout,  "but  it  is  an  achievement  in  en- 
gineering which  is  in  some  respects 
without  parallel."  Special  interest  is 
attached  to  the  construction  of  the 
terminal  because  of  the  fact  that,  as 
the  New  York  World  points  out,  "dur- 
ing the  years  of  excavation  and  build- 
ing and  relocation  of  tracks,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  traffic  of  two  great 
railroad  systems  moving  at  its  normal 
pa'ce."  The  excavation  for  the  new 
terminal  was  begun  in  August,  1903. 
The  work  of  tearing  down  the  old  Grand  Central  Station  started 
on  June  6,  1910,  and  the  new  building  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  t\YO  and  a  half  years  later .  on  February  2.  The  opening 
is  regarded  as  an  event  more  than  of  nation-wide  interest,  because 
some  twenty-five  million  passengers  from  all  sections  of  this 
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country  and  Canada,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  if  we 
are  to  take  the  estimate  of  New  Yorli  Central  officials,  pass 
through  its  gates  annually.  It  seems  also  to  have  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  leading 
London  papers  contain  illustrated  articles  about  it.  A  full 
description  of  the  station  would  prolmbly  fill  a  volume,  but  the 
panoramic  picture,  supplemented  with  these  facts  from  The 
Evening  Fosl,  conveys  a  fairly  good  impressi«)n  of  its  beauty, 
magnitude,  and  practical  conveniences: 

'•Seventy  acres  are  covered  by  32  miles  of  tracks,  with 
a  capacity  of  1,149  cars.  The  old  terminal  had  trackage 
with  a  capacity  of  366  cars.  There 
are  two  track  levels,  one  for  ex- 
press service  and  the  other  for  suburban 
or  commuter  service.  These  are  capa- 
ble of  handling  200  trains  per  hour 
and  70,000  passengers,  fully  twice  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  Paddington 
Station,  London,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  in  point  of  passen- 
ger traffic  handled.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  capacity  of  the  Central's  terminal 
will  be  100,000,000  persons  every  year. 

"The  station-building  proper  is  680 
feet  long,  300  feet  in  width,  and  115 
feet  above  the  street  level. 

"Below  the  street  surface  the  station 
measures  745  feet  in  length,  480  feet 
in  width,  and  goes  to  a  depth  of  45  feet. 

"To  make  room  for  it,  180  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  principally  dwellings,  hos- 
pitals, churches,  and  the  old  station 
were  razed." 

The  public  ought  not,  adds  The 
Evvning  Post  editorially,  to  lose  sight 
of  what  has  been  done  for  their  safety 
and  comfort,  for  ' '  here  is  a  most  amaz- 
ing application  of  science  to  mechanical 
and  technical  problems  of  the  utmost 
difficulty."     The   Post  continues: 


URGING    PARCEL-POST    IMPROVEMENTS 
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"Nowhere  else,  it  has  been  well  said, 
are  the  wonders  of  railway  electrifica- 
tion so  clearly  exhibited.  All  trains 
are  handled  by  means  of  an  interlock- 
ing-switch     device    made    as     perfect 

mechanically  as  is  humanly  possible.  Everywhere  there  are 
devices  to  guard  against  the  mistakes  of  the  fallible  human  ele- 
ment. In  the  two  interlocking  switch-rooms  the  train  directors 
handle  their  traffic  without  seeing  the  trains  they  send  to 
one  platform  or  another,  or  expedite  through  the  'throat'  of  the 
station  to  the  Harlem  River.  Far  above  the  tracks  m\\  tower 
clubs,  hotels,  theaters,  exhibition  rooms,  and  office  buildings. 
The  old,  open  railway  yard  is  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Another  striking  difference  between  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  and  the  four  or  five  other  large  stations  opened  in  this 
countrj'  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  is  that  it  intro- 
duces for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  the  inclined  plane  as  a 
substitute  for  the  stairway.  The  New  York  Times  thinks  that 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Grand  Central  terminals  the  city  has 
"what  are  beyond  question  two  railway  stations  in  every  way 
superior  to  any  other  buildings  for  their  purpose  in  the  world," 
and  that — 

"This  is  a  fact  creditable  alike  to  the  metropolis,  which  has 
justified  the  erection  here  of  structures  so  enormously  expensive, 
and  to  the  corporations  which  have  expended  their  millions  in 
no  mean  and  narrow  spirit  of  hard  utilitarianism,  but  with  appre- 
ciation of  a  ci\ic  duty  to  produce  architectural  monuments  of  a 
kind  calculated  to  illustrate  and  to  educate  the  esthetic  taste  of 
a  great  nation 

"The  culminating  glory  of  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  is 
probably  the  fact  that  while  its  purpose  and  nature  are  frankly 
avowed,  inside  and  out — while  it  is  a  railw-ay  station,  in  other 
words — yet  it  is  also  architecturally  beautifui." 


HE  ADMISSION  made  by  Postmaster-General  Hitch- 
cock, in  his  annual  report,  that  the  parcel-post  rates 
are  too  high  and  the  weight  limit  too  low.  naturally 
serves  as  a  signal  for  the  unotfi<'ial  critics  of  the  new  service  to 
bring  out  their  suggestions  for  its  betterment;  and  since  the 
Parcel-Post  Act  makes  special  provision  for  expeditious  changes 
in  the  rates  and  regulations,  it  is  probable  that  the  country  \\\\\ 
not  have  to  wait  long  to  s<'e  whatever  is  most  practicable  among 
the  proposed  reforms  adopted.  Not  only  does  the  Postmaster- 
General  advocate  reducing  the  rates  and 
increasing  the  maximum  weight  of  par- 
cels beyond  the  present  eleven-pound 
limit,  but  he  further  recommends  the 
consolidation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes,  so  that  books  and  other  printed 
matter  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post.  On 
the  subject  of  rates  and  weight  limit,  he 
says : 

"While  the  postage  rates  for  the 
new  parcel-post  system  range  consider- 
ably lower  than  corresponding  express 
charges,  it  is  believed  that  experience 
Avill  show  them  to  be  higher  in  some 
instances  than  is  necessarj'  in  order  to 
maintain  the  service  at  cost.  Likewise, 
the  restriction  that  places  an  eleven- 
pound  limit  on  the  weight  of  parcels 
mailed  siiould  be  regarded  as  merely 
tentative.  After  the  system  is  thor- 
oughly organized  on  that  basis  the  scope 
of  the  service  in  its  usefulness  to  the 
public  should  be  still  further  enlarged 
by  increasing  the  weight  hmit.  If  pro])- 
erly  developed  under  sufficient  manage- 
ment the  parcel  post  \\\\\  prove  to  bo 
a  most  important  factor  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living." 


According  to  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  this  extension  of  the 
weight  limit  is  just  what  the  express 
companies  fear.  Up  to  the  present,  it 
says,  the  bulk  of  the  matter  handled  by 
the  parcel  post  has  been  matter  that  already  went  fourth  class,  the 
chief  difference  being  the  reduced  rates.  This  is  supported  by 
the  official  statement  that  the  average  w'eight  of  the  parcels  car- 
ried has  been  only  five  pounds — six  pounds  below  the  maximum. 
But  an  extension  of  the  weight  limit,  says  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, would  mean  real  competition  with  the  express  companies. 
Pointing  out  that  at  present  the  postage  charges  for  third-  and 
fourth-class  mail  matter  bear  no  fixt  ratio  to  each  other,  since 
for  certain  weights  and  zones  the  parcel-post  rates  are  lower 
than  the  third-class  rates,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  higher, 
Mr.  Hitchcock  goes  on  to  say : 

"This  condition  is  likely  to  result  in  much  confusion  and 
should  not  exist.  Packages  containing  books  or  catalogs  do 
not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  other  parcels,  and  they 
should  be  handled  by  parcel  post." 

The  Philadelphia  Press,  which  is  convinced  that  these  official 
suggestions  will  meet  with  general  approval,  remarks  that  ail 
reason  for  distinguishing  between  thu-d-  and  fourth-class  matter 
disappeared  with  the  establishment  of  the  parcel-post  system. 
We  read: 

"The  Government  formerly  charged  twice  as  much  for  mer- 
chandise as  it  did  for  books,  but  now  four  pounds  of  iron  or  brick 
will  be  carried  by  mail  fifty  miles  for  seventeen  cents,  while  to 
transport  books  of  equal  w-eight  the  same  distance  the  charge 
is  thirty-two  cents.  This  unreasonable  discrimination  against 
a  certain  class  of  merchandise,  while  accepting  almost  everything 
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— Macaulay  in  the  New  York  World. 
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cUe  at  pjifoel-post  mtes,  has  <'aurt(<(i  a  grt-at  «Ieul  of  ((iriHatisfuc- 
tion  with  the  law.  The  l\)Htinastt«r-Ciem>ral  rt^nummentlH  that 
thr  discriiiiiiuitioii  lu-  alitilishtd,  uixl  it  iiui^ht  to  Iti^  done.  A 
ihrtt'-hiu"  lustTt  in  the  I'ost  Ollicf  Appropriation  Hill  wouM  ciiru 
thi«  ileftxjt  at  on<<e." 

Many  ntiiiests  for  I  his  i-hanj^f  ha\»'  hft-n  made  ]>y  lihrarians 
aiul  oth»*rs,  and  the  anicndint'nt  is  now  liefore  Conj^ress,  ha\  iny 
het'n  pn)posfd  hy  Swnal'or  Hoke  Smith,  who  would  also  transfer 
plants,  seeds,  hulhs,  and  roots  to  the  fourth  elass.  Says  the 
Springtield  Republican: 

"Very  likely  the  exelusion  of  books  was  due  to  insufiBeieut 
eonsideration,  it  hein(;  natural  enough  to  feel  that  they  were 
already  provided  for  by  a  preferential  rale  as  third-elaas  matter. 
But  sueh  preference  was  the  only  valid  reason  for  setting  them 
apart  from  nu'rehandise,  and  now  that  the  pareel-post  rates 
ar»'  as  low,  and  in  many  cases  lower  than,  the  third-class  rales, 
there  seems  no  good  reascu  for  maintaining  a  classification  which 
has  already  been  a  source  of  much  troul)le.  The  post-ofRce,  for 
e.xample,  has  had  to  make  and  to  reconsider  many  rulings  as  to 
how  much  printing  is  permissibla  in  a  package  forwarded  by  par- 
cel post.  All  this  is  waste  and  folly,  for,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  says, 
'j)ackages  containing  books  or  catalogs  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  particular  from  other  parcels.'  For  the  more  remote 
zones  the  cost  of  forwarding  books  would  be  increased  by  in- 
clusion in  the  parcel-post  system,  but  on  the  whole  there  would 
be  a  gain,  and  li))raries  wouhl  specially  profit  by  facilitation  of 
the  interlibrary  loans  which  are  coming  to  be  so  \aluable  to  small 
libraries." 

Among  the  supplementary  reforms  suggested  through  the 
p^ess  we  find  the  abolition  of  the  zone  system  and  the  charging 
of  a  "flat  rate,"  substations  or  street  boxes  to  facilitate  the 
nuiiling  of  packages;  permission  to  include  written  matter  in  par- 
ci'ls;  better  i)ro\ision  against  loss  of  packages  in  transit;  and  the 
abolition  of  the  special  stamp.  On  the  subject  of  including 
written  luatter  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"There  is  only  one  legit imate  reason  for  excluding  written  mat- 
ter from  third-  or  fourth-class  packages;  this  is,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  it  might  cut  down  the  revenue  now  derived  from  letter 
postage  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  be  worth  considering.  With 
a  very  slight  restriction,  written  matter  could  be  allowed  in  all 
third-  and  fourth-class  packages  without  causing  any  substantial 
loss  of  revenue  on  the  face  of  things,  and  with  every  reason  to 
'wpect  that  in  reality  it  would  cause  a  decided  gain  of  revenue. 
But  this  is  peculiarly  true  in  regard  to  the  parcel  post,  since  the 
lowest  amount  of  postage  for  any  parcel  is  live  cents.  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  there  would  be  any  loss  of  letter 
])ostage  worth  bothering  about  if  people  were  allowed  to  put 
written  matter  into  parcels,  when  five  cents  is  the  minimum  rate, 
and  this  api)lies  only  to  ])oints  within  the  fifty-mile  zone? 

"But  why  not  further  simplify  by  letting  people  put  into  the 
parcels  any  mailable  matter  they  choose?" 

That  a  needlessly  large  percentage  of  parcels  are  lost  in  the 


mails  is  the  complaint  of  a  man  who  describes  himself  as  "the 
manager  of  a  parc«-l-post  «lepurtment  for  a  number  of  insurance 
conijianies."      In  a  letter  to  the  \ew  York  Times  he  says: 

"  .\ltho  tliis  service  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time, 
the  losses  have  been  extremely  numerous,  and  unless  something 
is  done  the  publi(;,  which  finds  it  impossible  or  inconvenient  to 
insure,  will  suffer  severely.  ShipmentL  by  parcel  post  are  con- 
siderably more  subject  to  loss  through  theft  by  post-<jffico  em- 
ployees, as  they  can  not  be  properly  sealed,  and  must  also  be 
inspected  by  the  post-office  authorities  in  order  to  dotermine 
their  character  as  being  projjer  merchandise  for  the  parcel 
post." 

As  for  the  special  stamps,  the  New  Orleans  TimeH-Democrat 
comforts  us  ^vith  the  assurance  that  they  are  intended  to  serve 
only  a  temporary  purpose: 

"It  is  quite  obvious  that  these  special  stamps  are  only  teo- 
porarj'  to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  cheek  up  the 
parcel-post  account  and  to  find  whether  it  is  a  money-making 
proposition,  or  not.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  do  this 
if  the  receipts  for  stamps  were  included  in  those  of  the  general 
post-office  revenue.  With  a  few  months'  trial  we  will  know 
whether  the  rates  now  being  charged  are  too  high  or  too  low,  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  frame  a  new  schedule.  It  was  never  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  operate  the  Post  Office  Dej^artment 
as  a  money-making  enterprise;  hence,  if  the  receipts  from  the 
parcel  post  are  found  to  be  much  larger  than  the  expenses,  as 
seems  probable,  it  Mill  be  possible  to  reduce  rates  materially, 
which  will  still  further  popularize  the  sei'vice." 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  records  for  the  first  month  of  opera- 
tion are  such  as  to  convince  the  editorial  observers  that  in  spite 
of  minor  defects  born  of  inexperience,  Uncle  Sam  has  i)roved 
himself  a  conspicuous  success  as  a  delivery-man.  Thus  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  shows  that  40,000,000 
parcels  were  handled  during  January,  and  that  incidentally  the 
Chicago  Post  Office  did  a  larger  part  of  this  business  than  any 
other.     Saj's  this  official  report: 

"Chicago  exceeds  all  other  cities  in  the  number  of  parcels 
handled  with  a  total  of  4,168,153,  and  foUowiug  in  order  are 
New  York,  with  3,519,788;  Boston,  1,151,408;  Philadelphia, 
1,035,000;  St.  Louis,  917,809;  Cleveland,  879,768;  Brooklyn, 
834,000;  Detroit,  510,072;  Cincinnati,  412,381,  and  Kansas 
City,  357,102. 

"In  every  case  the  postmasters  report  a  general  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  handled.  No  congestion  has  been  re- 
ported, and  in  every  instance  the  mails  have  been  moving  with 
the  usual  dispatch.  As  this  is  regarded  as  the  dull  season  in 
practically  every  section  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the 
mails  is  concerned,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  parcel-post 
business  will  increase  at  a  tremendous  rate  within  the  next  few 
months." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


The  Young  Turks  are  likely  to  age  rapidly  in  the  next  few  months. — 
Newark  yews. 

Is  Chancellor  Day  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  Texas  arrest  John  D. 
Archbold? — Xewark  Xews. 

"  Ea.t  what  you  like."  says  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  but  suppose  you  can't 
afford  to? — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Chicago,  says  a  clergyman,  is  the  modern  Garden  of  Eden.  Anyway,  it 
is  full  of  the  old  Adam. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Cip  Castro  has  doubtle.ss  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
fake  about  this  Sv^o  America-first  movement. — Washington  Post. 

That  Kansas  man  who  hasn't  had  a  haircut  since  Bill  Bryan  was  beaten 
in  '90  is  now  preparing  for  a  downward  revision  of  the  wool  schedule. — 
Washington  Post. 

The  parcel-post  has  its  disappointments.  A  runaway  boy  in  Oklahoma 
wrote  home  for  money,  but  mother  sent  him  sandwiches  by  mail  instead. — 
Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune. 

Our  prominent  publicists  display  such  a  tendency  to  ascribe  Rome's  fall 
to  her  failure  to  embrace  whatever  reform  they  happen  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  at  the  moment  that  we  shouldn't  be  surprized  any  day  to  hear 
some  impassioned  orator  announce  significantly  that  Rome  never  abolished 
the  roller-towel. — Ohio  Stale  Journal. 


The  Utes  are  going  back  on  the  war-path  again — the  first  films  were  a 
failure. — Washington  Post. 

Some  socialist  literature  reads  as  if  socialism  would  make  all  motormen 
motorists. — Houston  Chronicle. 

The  principal  need  of  Cipriano  Castro,  just  now,  seems  to  be  terminal 
facilities. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  appeal  of  Wall  Street  for  "justice"  seems  to  be  qualified  just  a 
little  bit  by  the  fear  that  it  will  get  it. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Ben  Tillm,vn  ought  to  be  strong  for  Blease,  for  Cole  has  certainly  made 
him  look  like  a  dignified  conservative. —  Washington  Post. 

Another  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  Tennessee  has  elected  a  United 
States  senator  without  the  aid  of  firearms. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  senator  to  get  lost  in  the  capitol. 
Sometimes  they  are  hopelessly  lost  in  the  Senate. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Governor  Blea.se  wants  a  law  making  it  a  penalty  for  reporters  to  mis- 
quote a  public  official.  Blease  would  gain  by  being  misquoted. — Balti- 
more American. 

Right  after  reading  Chief  Kohler's  glowing  report  on  the  Golden  Rule 
poUce  poUcy  it  is  painful  to  hear  Cleveland  complaining  of  a  crime  wave. — 
Buffalo  Enquirer. 
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TURKISH  PRESS  ON  TURKISH  VACILLATION 


WHEN  A  TURK  is  touched  on  the  point  of  his  religioa 
he  becomes  inexorable,  and  it  was  the  religious  side  of 
the  controversy  at  the  London  Conference  that  caused 
its  failure.     Adrianople  was  a  religious  shrine,  and  the  Turks, 

like  the  Old  Guard  of 
France,  declared  they 
would  die,  but  never 
surrender  it.  Many  are 
saying  the  Turks  al- 
lowed the  renewal  of 
the  war  solelj'  to  let 
Adrianople  go,  if  go  it 
must,  by  the  sword  in- 
stead of  by  the  pen,  to 
save  the  disgrace  of  sign- 
ing away  their  ancient 
capital  that  had  held 
out  so  long.  The  Otto- 
man delegates  had  many 
concessions  wrung  from 
them,  altho  the  wTeneh 
was  slow  and  stubborn 
as  when  King  .John  of 
England  drew  the  teeth 
of  rich  Jews  to  compel  the 
sxxrrenderof  theirvarious- 
ly  located  money  chests. 
Crete  was  to  be  gi^'en  up, 
the  territory  west  of 
the  Vilayet  of  Adriano- 
ple relinquished,  and  the 
Sultan  was  readj-,  we 
read 


LV<p5ri9ht«d  by  tlie  Alnerioau  Prt^^b  A»d<K;iatiuil. 
8HEFKET   PASHA. 

\  "  Young  Turk,"  made  Grand  Vizier 
by  tlie  revolution  ot  January  23. 


"Is  there  now  anylliing  more  diflicult  and  troublesome  for 
our  delegates  than  to  make  counter-propositions  in  such  cir- 
cumstances? For  how  could  one  expect  Turkey,  after  relin- 
quishing Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Crete,  to  leave  all  tlio 
islands  to  the  Greeks  and  agree  to  let  the  Bulgarians  stay 
at  the  gajtes  of  Constan- 
tinople? Would  not  such 
feebleness  indicate  sim- 
ple suicide  on  the  part 
of  Ottomanism?  In  this 
case  it  is  very  natural 
to  reject  such  proposi- 
tions in  order  to  substi- 
tute others." 


The  Ikdam  thinks  a 
fine  occasion  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  diplomatic 
astuteness  was  frittered 
away.  Kiamil  Pasha 
made  a  muddle  of  the 
business,  and  the  Euro- 
pean press  are  not 
blamed  for  laughing  to 
scorn,  and  caricaturing 
in  every  possible  way  the 
confusion,  vacillation, 
and  utter  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Turkish  dele- 
gates. To  quote  further 
reference  to  the  dilemma 
in  which  Turkey  finds 
itself : 

"In   its  quandary  the 

Sublime    Porte      should 

have 


17,7 ET    PASHA, 
Tlip  new  Turkish  Minister  of  War. 
who  succeeds  Xazim  Pasha  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  .Army. 


in  the  Constantinople  papers,  to  jield  Kirk 
Kihsse  and  Dedeagatch,  an  important  sea- 
port of  Thrace  on  the  ^-Egean  Sea — the  ter- 
minus of- the  railroad  to  Adrianople.  But  the 
sacred  city  of  Adrianople,  with  its  shrines 
and  its  sepulchers,  they  would  rather  perish 
than  surrender,  and  they  were  unwilling  to 
allow  the  ^gean  Islands  to  pass  from  their 
hands,  these  being  outposts  in  the  defense 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Their  concessions  and 
demands  were  made  in  such  a  haggling  and 
vacillating  way,  however,  as  to  defeat  them- 
selves, and  the  Ikdam,  a  leading  Moslem 
paper  of  Constantinople,  declares  that  the 
Turkish  delegates,  under  instructions  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  from  their  Go\- 
ernment,  are  to  blame  for  the  block  in  the 
negotiations.  They  made  so  many  conces- 
sions, reluctantly  jielded  to  so  many  de- 
mands, that  the  hopes  of  the  Allies  were 
raised  and  stimulated  to  ask  more  and  more, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  drifted  into  full 
inpathy  with  the  four  kings.  To  quote 
rom  an  editorial  in  this  paper: 

"In  general,  the  world  is  on  the  side  of  the 

v  iftors;  and  Europe  is  following  this  custom. 

tud  the  press  of  the  whole  world,  even  to 

he  Austrian  papers,  is  encouraging  the  Allies 

md  making  occasions  to  talk  against  us 


EXVER    BETf. 

The  Young  Turk  leader  who  has 
just  returned  from  Anatolia  where  he 
fled  after  taking  part  in  the  rising  in 
which  Xazim  Pasha  was  killed. 


seen  an  opportunity'  of  exhibiting  its  clever- 
ness in  diplomatic  negotiation.  We  were 
con\-inced  that  such  would  be  its  course, 
as  we  had  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Kiamil 
Pasha.  Unfortunately  our  forecast  was  not 
realized  as  we  had  hoped.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  turn  the  negotiations  have  taken;  and 
we  have  given  the  European  press  good  rea- 
son to  talk  of  Turkish  haggling.  It  is  we, 
indeed,  who  have  dragged  things  out,  by 
not  ha^•ing  clearly  said  at  the  start  what  we 
wished  and  what  we  would  do,  from  the  very 
first  day." 

This  policy  of  wabble  was  what  proxed 
fatal  to  Turkish  triumph  at  the  conference. 
By  dragging  out,  putting  off,  and  confusing 
the  discussion  of  the  most  important  points 
and  acting  as  if  they  did  not  know  their  own 
minds,  the\-  gave  the  AlUes  time  to  accom- 
plish still  more  success  in  the  war,  and  thus 
force  the  Turkish  Government  to  make  con- 
cessions on  the  most  important  questions. 
On  this  point  we  read: 

"What  was  the  most  important  question 
for  us?  Adrianople.  But  time  is  passing, 
and  this  fortress  may  fall  by  itself  of  famine, 
in  which  case  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fight 
with.  In  the  last  sitting  the  Ottoman  dele- 
gates even  declared  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  decipher  the  instructions  that  the 
Porte   had  sent  thorn!     Why  does  this  sort 
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—  Westminster   Gazette    (London). 


of  thing  happen  to  us  and  not  to  the  delegates  of  one  of  the 
othtT  four  Statts'.'  We  can  not  help  eritici/.ing  tliesc  iiiLstakes 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  a  (jut'stiou  so  vital  for  the  country." 

The  Orient,  a  bright  weekly  edited  by  well-inforniod  English- 
sj)eaking  ^vriters  of  Constantinople,  sums  up  the  situation  as 
follows: 

"Turkey  realizes  that  the  surrender  of  her  former  capital 
means  the  final  loss  of  all  her  Phiropean  possessions  and  a  fron- 
tier perilously  near  her  present  capital.  It  also  means  the  dan- 
ger of  difficulties  with  the  powerful  war-party  that  is  being  fos- 
tered by  the  Ihiionists.  and  the  probable  overthrow  of  the  Kiamil 
Pasha  Cabinet  [since  fuUilled).  It  is  but  natural  that  the  fresh 
army  at  Chatalja  should  clamor  for  a  chance  to  fly  at  the  enemy 
and  see  if  it  can  not  drive  them  back.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Allies  are  determined  that  if  it  comes  to  fighting  again,  they 
will  not  stop  short  of  cWving  the  Turkish  forces  out  of 
Constantinople. 

'"As  for  the  islands,  Turkey  contends  that  the  northern  ones 
are  essential  to  the  guarding  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  that  the 
rest  are  really  Asiatic  and  their  loss  would  be  an  infringement 
of  her  Asiatic  territorial  integrity.  Greece  declares  herself 
willing  to  agree  never  to  make  the  islands  a  naval  or  military 
base,  or  menace  the  straits  or  the  mainland  through  them;  but 
she  says  she  has  already  captured  them,  that  the  population  is 
entirely  Creek,  and  desires  union  with  Greece,  and  that  to  give 
them  back  now  would  create  for  the  future  just  so  many  Cretan 
problems.  And,  indeed,  were  they  now  again  placed  under 
Ottoman  rule,  not  only  would  the  inhabitants  be  in  danger  of 
suffering  reprisals,  but  Turkey  would  be  compelled  to  maintain 
a  large  navy  for  their  protection,  and  they  would  constitute  a 
constant  menace  of  another  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  islanders  might  also  create  great  trouble  for  Greece  by  re- 
peating the  Cretan  tactics  of  sending  over  delegates  to  the  Greek 
Chamber,  who  must  be  shut  out  by  force  to  avoid  hostilities." 


A   SPECIALIST   IN   ELASTICITY. 

"I  hear  you  are  trying  to  make  artificial  rubber.     Perhaps  I 
can  help  you." 

■'  Ah,  you  are  then  a  chemist,  too?" 

"No,  I  am  a  Turkish  diplomat."     — Fischietto    (Turin). 


THE  "REPUBLIC  OF  THE  DOLLAR." 

/IPPREHENSIONS  of  danger  from  the  United  States  keep 
/—\  api)caring  in  the  press  of  South  America.  The  latest 
-*-  -^bugaboo  is  the  "extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine," 
so  called,  in  the  resolution  recently  passed  in  our  Senate  prohib- 
iting the  settlement  of  a  foreign  Power  in  any  harbor  or  locality 
which  would  threaten  the  .safety  or  eomnmnications  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war.  This  circumstance,  emphasizing  the 
significance  of  the  Panama  Canal's  impending  completion,  has 
roused  the  leading  papers  of  Latin  America  to  call  for  a  union 
of  the  several  Republics,  in  ^iew  of  the  rising  power  and  expan- 
sion of  what  they  style  "the  Republic  of  the  Dollar."  Already 
the  association  which  styles  itself  the  A.  B.  C.  has  produced  a 
virtual  league  between  Argentine,  Brazil,  and  Colombia,  and 
now  the  leading  Peruvian  paper,  the  Valparaiso  Dia,  takes  up 
the  strain:  "Latin  America  must  be  united  or  die." 

"  As  an  individual  in  private  life  considers  it  one  of  the 
prime  factors  of  his  existence  to  provide  for  self-preservation, 
so  nations  feel  instinctively  the  duty  of  preserving  the  unity 
of  their  race,  their  customs,  their  indi\'iduaUty,  and  the 
object  of  their  existence.  From  our  own  particular  point  of 
%aew  we  should  examine  the  peril  which  faces  us  in  the  future 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  sheltered  as  it  is  under  the  direct 
and  omnipotent  egis  of  the  'Republic  of  the  Dollar,'  and  in 
order  to  illustrate  our  sentiment  we  will  just  quote  a  pertinent 
passage  from  the  famous  bill  which  has  been  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  at  Washington." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  quote  that  part  of  Senator  Lodge's 
resolution  which  deals  ^v^th  the  ISIagdalena  Bay  question  and 
provides: 


;^.r.^  ar' 


!    i 


THE  NERVOUS  MOTHER. 


Ferdinand  (to  Nicholas) — "  Too  bad  the  old  lady  won't  let  go 
of  her  two  pretty  girls."  — Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


THE    SHRINKING   TURK. 
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"That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  on  the  American  con- 
tinent is  .so  situated  tliat  the  occupation  tiiereof  for  naval  or 
military  puri)oses  might  threaten  tlie  coinmuiiications  or  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States 
coulcl  not  see  without  jjrave  conc(>rn  the  possession  of  such 
harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corporation  or  association  which 
has  such  a  relation  to  another  (ioveriiitient  not  American  as  to 
pive  to  that  (Jovernment  practical  power  of  control  for  national 
purposes." 

Then  he  bursts  forth  into  the  following  tirade: 

"And  what  then  will  become  of  the  autonomy,  the  indi\'id- 
uality  of  the  Spanisli  American  countries?  If  international  law 
treats  of  that  sacred  thing,  the  lu-rsonality  of  the  dilTerent  States 
which  constitute  the  civilized  world,  of  the  perfect  right  that  they 
poss(>ss  to  manage  their  dom(>sti(!  business  without  first  asldng 
leave  of  some  other  Po^\('r,  \\liy  does  the 
United  States  claim  any  rights  in  this 
matter  and  arrogate  tlu>  i)OAver  of  exerci- 
sing tutelage  over  those  countries  whose  in- 
habitants speak  the  Castilian  tongue  in  the 
continent  of  America?  Now  we  know  that 
no  one  has  asked  for  Yankee  protection, 
that  doubtful  protection  which  is  so  fatal 
in  its  effects,  tlie  results  of  which  we  are 
able  to  measure  by  w  hat  has  happened  in 
Cuba,  in  San  Domingo,  in  Haiti,  and  in 
several  of  the  Republics  of  Central  Am(>r- 
ica,  where  the  heavy  heel  of  the  conqueror 
from  the  North  has  fallen  with  implacable 
force  on  every  single  project  of  civic 
activity. 

"We  beg  the  studious  men  of  South 
America,  the  journalists,  the  scholars,  and 
all  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  the 
collective  welfare  of  the  race,  to  take  uj) 
this  problem  and  to  unite  their  force  in 
an  effort  which  is  not  onl,\-  necessary  to 
all,  but  is  of  the  vastest  importance." 

This  view  of  American  perfidy  or  intrigue 
is  not  shared,  howe^'er,  bj'  all  observ- 
ers in  the  Hispano-Latin  States,  and  we 
find  the  eminent  Mexican  diplomat,  Don 
Manuel  Calei-o,  striving  to  disabuse  his 
countrj^men  of  their  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions in  regard  to  this  country.  Calero 
was  Mexican  Ambassador  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington  until  the  closing 
weeks  of  last  year,  when  he  threw  up  his 

office  and  returned  home.  When  the  editor  of  the  Pais  (Mexico 
City)  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  this  step  he  repUed  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  represent  at  a  foreign  capital  a  government 
so  wrongheaded  as  his  own  in  their  estimate  of  Americans. 

When  prest  with  the  question  whether  the  United  States  was 
inclined  to  meddle  wdth  the  affairs  of  the  Latin  Republics  in 
America,  especially  Avith  those  of  Mexico,  he  answered  hotly: 

"No,  no,  I  have  plain  proofs,  received  from  the  statement 
of  men  most  influential  in  the  political  circles  of  Washington, 
that  the  American  policy  abhors  the  idea  of  any  such  interven- 
tion. I  am  quite  sure  that  our  northern  neighbors  are  a  great 
people,  loving  liberty,  and  endowed  with  a  profound  sense  of 
justice.  To  talk  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Latin  America 
as  a  tendencj'  of  North  American  policy  is  absolutely  absurd." 

Mr.  Calero  startled  Mexico  last  week  bj'  declaring  in  the 
Mexican  Senate  that  the  country's  condition  is  more  desperate 
than  he  had  dared  to  tell.     He  said: 

"I  Ued  to  the  American  Government  for  ten  months,  telling 
it  that  the  Mexican  revolution  would  be  over  in  six  weeks.  I 
was  forced  to  invest  my  diplomatic  mission  \\ith  a  domino  and 
Tuask. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  Department  of  Finance  has  not 
painted  the  situation  as  it  really  is.  We  should  speak  the  truth, 
[the  it  destroys  us.     The  truth  is  that  the  situation  is  desperate." 


Copyrighted  hy  Harris  it  Kwiiig. 

HE    SCOUTS   LATIN   FEARS. 

Mr.  Manuel  Calero,  formerly  Mexican 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  declares  the 
apprehensions  of   Latin   America   absurd. 


DRAINING   ENGLAND   BY   EMIGRATION 

THK  DEPOPULATION  of  France  proceeds  from  eco- 
nomic and  social  causes — the  French  never  cut  much  of 
a  figure  as  emigrants.  Hut  the  dwindling  of  the  popula- 
tion in  England,  "the  citadel  of  the  Empire,"  says  the  London 
Outlook,  is  the  result  of  England's  unceasing  efforts  to  fill  and 
occupy  the  vast  waste  places  of  the  colonies  with  "adventurous 
scions"  of  the  "slirps  liritdnnica,"  the  British  stock.  Australia 
contains  an  area  fourteen  times  the  size  of  Germany  and  twenty- 
five  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  Australia  has  a 
population  of  but  4,.")00,000,  In  South  Africa  and  Canada 
a  parallil  condition  of  tilings  exists.     How  can  England,  -w-ith 

its  |)<)pulation  increasing  at  a  rate  below 
that  of  Germany  and  Russia,  keep  strangers 
from  seizing  her  territory?  To  quote  the 
words  of  Tlie  Outlook: 


"British  supremacy  in  naval  and  com- 
mercial power  was  never  before  so  fiercely 
and  persistently  challenged.  We  are  caught 
in  a  competitive  struggle  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  the  end.  The  Eng- 
lish race  has  inherited  a  territorial  domain 
greater  than  any  empire  in  the  past  and 
comprizing  nearly  all  the  unoccupied  sur- 
face of  the  globe  on  which  the  white  man 
finds  his  congenial  home.  Other  nations 
who  have  entered  the  field  of  competition 
later,  and  are  now  in  growing  need  of 
colonial  outlets  for  surplus  energy  and  pop- 
ulation, are  brought  up  in  every  direction 
by  our  notice-l)oards  to  '  keep  off  the  grass.' 
A  nation  which  puts  up  so  many  of  these 
warnings  round  the  most  wealthy  and  at- 
tractive spaces  of  the  globe  needs  to  have 
its  fences  pretty  strong  and  high.  Tavo 
important  questions  which  the  Briton  of 
to-day  may  well  ask  himself  are.  Whether 
his  race  has  the  strength  and  vitality  to 
settle  and  develop  these  vast  dominions, 
and  W'hether  other  nations  of  the  East  and 
West  will  abstain  from  all  trespass  while 
that  race  makes  the  Empire  British  in  deed 
as  well  as  in  name?" 


The  following  statistical  estimates  illus- 
trate   the     sweeping  statements  and  dire 
forebodings  of  this  leading    London  weekly: 

!' Emigration  carries  away  from  the  shores  of  this  countrj'  a 
good  half  of  our  natural  increment  'on  the  wings  of  the  stork.' 
In  1911  the  net  emigration  from  our  islands  of  the  'native-born' 
amounted  to  261,809,  the  largest  figure  ever  recorded,  but 
certain  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  record  of  1912.  How 
long  can  this  country  stand  this  incessant  drain  without  a 
dangerous  weakening  of  the  body  politic?  Can  we  afford,  even 
in  Imperial  interests,  to  draw  thus  heavily  upon  the  garrison 
that  holds  the  citadel  of  the  Empire?  And  while  we  are  doing 
this,  the  gross  German  emigration  had  declined  in  1911  to 
22,592,  and  this  figure  was  exceeded  by  the  incomers  from 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy.  Germany  adds  every  j-ear  900,000 
to  her  population,  the  United  Kingdom  only  400,0i00.  All  this 
suggests  reflection,  and  the  problem  before  the  British  people  to- 
day is — how  they  are  to  settle  sufficient  of  the  genuine  breed  in  the 
aching  solitudes  of  the  Empire  to  ensure  the  British  character 
of  its  institutions  and  civilization.  The  stream  of  immigration 
into  the  dominions  must  be  kept  mainly  British.  Othenvise 
the  Empire  will  cease  to  be  British  except  in  name,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  Imperial  sentiment  and  policy  will  disappear. 
How  can  this  be  done  wdthout  a  serious  depletion  of  the  United 
Kingdom?  Already  manj-  complaints  are  heard,  especiallj- 
from  Scotland  and  our  English  country  districts,  that  the 
emigration  agent  is  carrying  off  our  best  people." 

The  w'riter  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  England  can  not  hold 
her  territory  bv  British  men.  she  must  do  so  by  British  ships. 
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BOMBS  BRINGING   HARMONY   IN   INDIA 

INSTKAD  of  Btarfcing  a  new  Sepoy  mutiny  against  British 
rule  in  India,  it  a  "■  i  tlm  press  of  the  jMuinsulu  t)iat 
the  p'' "I     K-ts  I.    .   a   have  strany»"ly  had  just   tho 

oppo<titt<  rt  Widespread  iudi^^nation  lias  been  roused  among 

both  natives  and  English  residents  of  India  by  the  murder  of 
Dhebeudra  Kumar  Ohose  on  January  14  at  Comilhi,  Bengal, 
and  the  attempt  on  the  lives  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hardinge  on 
December  23  at  Delhi.  Duriug  a  perfectly  quiet  spell  of  con- 
siderable duration,  Hindustan  had  welcomed  its  British  Emperor 
and  Empress  so  enthusiastically 
that  the  most  suspicious  of  its 
English  critics  freely  conceded 
that  the  Oriental  dependency 
had  rid  itself  of  its  ugly  polit- 
ical mood.  And  now  the  re- 
vival of  that  mood  for  a  mo- 
ment has  stirred  emotions 
which,  strange  to  say,  are 
throwing  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  into  each  other's  arms, 
making  them  forget  their  differ- 
ences of  the  past,  and  inciting 
them  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  to  crush  anarchism,  which 
each  has  now  come  to  recog- 
nize as  a  foe  to  East-Indian 
progress,  and  not  something  to 
be  fostered  by  the  natives  as  a  - 
movement  which  will  free  the 
countrj'  from  its  alien  yoke 
and  bring  prosperity  to  India. 
This  note  is  being  struck  in 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and 
by  members  of  all  classes,  races, 
and  creeds;  while  its  echo  is 
ringing  in  all  sections  of  the 
press:  thus,  for  once,  in  the 
determination  to  throttle  the 
terrorists,  India  has  found  a 
plank  on  which  the  alien  ad- 
ministrators and  their  native 
charges  can  stand  united. 
Naturally    enough,    therefore, 

tho  the  head  of  the  white  bureaucrac}'  has  been  severely  wounded 
and  still  is  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  while  one  native  has  been  killed 
outright,  one  horribly  mutilated,  and  several  others  bear  scars 
of  wounds  inflicted  by  the  exploding  bomb  at  Delhi,  and  still 
another  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  Bengal,  the  British  as  well  as 
the  East-Indians  almost  feel  disposed  to  regard  the  recent  ex- 
hibitions of  the  nihilistic  mania  as  blessings  in  disguise,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  peace  and  progress.  These  deductions  are 
forced  on  our  mind  by  the  East-Indian  newspaper  comments 
on  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  a  few  samples  of  which  may 
be  quoted  in  support  of  them. 

Reviewing  the  situation  created  by  the  recrudescence  of  ter- 
rorism. The  Pioneer  (Allahabad),  which  is  accredited  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  British-Indian  officialdom,  says  editorially: 

'"Ihe  indignation  of  the  country  over  the  outrage  (perpe- 
trated against  the  Viceroy)  has  been  manifesting  itself  unmis- 
takably, and,  what  is  not  always  the  case  in  India,  has  been 
manifesting  itself  speedily.  .  .  .  The  stir  of  opinion  has  been  so 
genuine  that  representative  public  meetings  have  been  assembled 
spontaneously  on  all  sides  to  denounce  a  crime  w-hich  has  re- 
volted the  feelings  of  the  countrj'.  At  Lahore,  Lucknow,  Alla- 
habad, Bankipur,  not  to  speak  of  Delhi  itself,  and  many  other 
centers,  meetings  have  been  convened  which  have  exprest  the 
universal    sentiment    with    entire    simplicity  and    expUcitness. 


riTEIR  PERIL  KOUSES  HINDU  LOYALTY. 

Lord  and  Lady  Hardinge.  and  their  family. 

The  bomb  that  nearly  made  these  children  orphans  has  had  the 
unexpected  effect  of  cementing  Anglo-Indian  solidarity. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  of  the  a&saiiHin  or  assaKhins 
would  be  hailed  over  the  greater  part  of  India  with  genuine  de- 
light. We  should  re«'Ogni/.e  and  Im'  thankful  for  the  moral 
change  of  attitude  that  this  development  reveals.  At  Delhi, 
where  the  indigiiulion  i.s  naturally  most  vivid,  the  people  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  help  the  police  to  a  discovery,  and  if  any 
clue  is  forthcoming  it  will  not  be  kept  back." 

The  significance  of  this  frank  recognition  in  The  Pioneer  of 
the  change  which  terrorism  has  effected  in  the  Indians  to  make 
them  desire  to  throttle  terrorism  rather  than  seek  to  obstruct 
the  white  Administration,  gains  its  greatest  force  from  the  fact 
that  this  paper,  during  the  last  decade,  has  been  most  bitterly 

attacking  the  native  educated 
community,  and  chara^iteriz- 
ing  it  as  di.saffected  and  dis- 
loyal toward  the  Pax  Briltanica. 
However,  this  writer  in  no  way 
exaggerates  the  meaning  of  the 
transformation,  because  edu- 
cated natives,  severally  and 
collectively,  have  not  only 
voiced  their  detestation  of  the 
recent  tragedies,  but  also  clear- 
ly have  stated  their  determina- 
tion to  crush  nihilism  in  the 
interests  of  Indian  progress. 
Probably  the  most  authorita- 
tive pronouncement  in  this 
respect  came  from  the  Hon. 
Rao  Bahadur  R.  N.  Mud- 
holkar,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  held 
at  Bankipur,  Behar,  who  spoke 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Presi- ; 
dent  of  the  assembly,  which 
aptly  has  been  described  as  the 
unofficial  parliament  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  therefore  his  words 
reflect  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  Hindu,  Mohammedan, 
Sikh,  and  native  Christian 
delegates  gathered  from  the 
four  corners  of  India  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  but  al- 
so the  temper  of  the  three  hun-  ' 
dred  millions  of  the  Oriental 
dependency.  As  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  of  India,  he  said  of  the  terrorists: 

"Such  persons  are  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  of  the 
whole  of  humankind.  Acts  like  these  (the  attempt  on  the  lives 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Hardinge)  will  not,  can  never,  secure  or  pro- 
mote the  well-being  and  progress  of  any  people;  The  spirit 
out  of  which  have  sprung  anarchical  misdeeds  must  be  exor- 
cized.    Everybody  must  join  in  stamping  it  out." 

The  means  suggested  to  throttle  terrorism  are  universally 
the  same,  and  therefore  the  following  course  of  action,  suggested 
by  a  leading  pubhcist  of  the  Punjab  in  The  Tribune  (Lahore), 
maj'  be  taken  to  be  representative  of  all: 

"My  countrymen  .  .  .  should  on  no  account  content  them- 
selves with  even  the  most  emphatic  and  whole-hearted  denun- 
ciation of  the  coAvardlj^  outrage  that  they  have  demonstrated. 
They  should  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  cope  with  the 
monster  of  anarchy  with  a  view  to  exterminate  or  destroy  it. 
The  Government  of  the  countrj^  may  be  depended  upon  to  do 
Avhat  it  can  to  destroy  the  anarchical  propaganda — root  and 
branch.  But  it  is  evident  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  only  if  these  efforts  enjoy  the  whole-hefurted 
and  unstinted  cooperation  of  the  people.  What  is  wanted  is  an 
elaborate  antianarchical  campaign  in  which  all  classes  and  com- 
munities should  take  part,  irrespective  of  color,  caste,  or  creed." 


» 


THE  SLIDES  OF  CULEBRA 


THE  NEWS  of  more  great  oarth-sli<lcs  in  the  Culebnv 
Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  possil)ilities  of  such 
huge  ones  to  follo\v  that  thi'  completion  of  the  canal  may 
have  to  be  postponed,  jjivcs  interest  to  a  general  description  of 
these  slides  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  contained  in  the 

last  report  of  the  Canal       

Geologist.  The  follow- 
ing abstract,  with  com- 
ment, appears  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  December  18): 

"The  practical  effect 
of  the  shdes  at  Culebra 
has  been  only  to  increase 
the  volume  of  excava- 
tion. It  seems  reason- 
ably certain  that  they 
foretell  no  future  danger 
to  the  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  the  ca- 
nal as  a  navigable  chan- 
nel. Some  further  flow 
of  material  into  the 
channel  after  water  is 
admitted  is  anticipated, 
but  it  will  probably  not 
be  greater  in  amount 
than  can  be  handled 
easiVy,  without  stopping 
naWgation,  by  dredges 
working  in  the  channel. 
Any  assumption  that  fil- 
ling the  channel  with 
water  will  offer  mate- 
rial resistance  to  con- 
tinuation of  sUdes  in 
progress  is,  it  will  be 
noted,  rather  reasonably 
denied  by  the  report. 
So  far,  then,  as  can  be 
foretold,  the  practical 
effect  of  the  Culebra 
shdes  is  not  likely  to  be 

more  than  has  been  stated,  namelj%  an  increase  by  several  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  in  the  amount  of  excavation  required  to  secure 
a  permanent  channel. 

"A  thought  that  arises  is:  Could  this  extra  excavation  have 
been  anticipated  when  the  first  estimate  of  quantities  for  the 
present  channel  was  made?  In  introducing  his  report,  the  Canal 
Geologist  says:  'It  will  be  merely  a  case  of  removing  a  much 
greater  yardage  than  was  first  estimated  for,  because  the  pecu- 
liar geological  conditions  of  the  material  through  which  the  cut 
is  excavated  were  not  sufficiently  considered  in  the  beginning.' 
1  >oubtless  no  very  precise  geological  studies  of  the  (Silebra  ridge 

re  made  previous  to  undertaking  the  excavation.     Possibly, 

1,  such  studies  would  have  revealed  reasons  for  expecting  earth 

-iules  as  the  excavation  progressed.     Could  they  have   been 

precise  enough  under  the  conditions  existing  previous  to  Ameri- 

•au  excavation  to  have  Avarranted  engineers  in  providing  orig- 

jiually  for  such  differences  in  slope  of  the  cut  sides  as  the  oecur- 

•ing  slides  show   to   have    been   necessary?     There    is    reason- 

'l>le  doubt,  we  think,  that  they  could.     If  they  had,  and  the  en- 

.uged  cut    section    had    been   planned    at    the    beginning,  no 

^s  earth  would  have  had  to  be  excavated  and,  probably,  the 

it  cost  of  its  excavation  would  not  have   been    materially 
nailer. 

"The  geologist  feels,  justly  enough,  perhaps,  that  a  part  in 
planning  of  subsurface  engineering  workings  rightfully  be- 
igs  to  liim.  Many  such  works  would  be  better  planned, 
.ibtless,  had  the  geologist  a  part  in  the  planning.  At  best, 
■iwever,  there  can  be  very  little  certainty  about  subsurface 
editions  in  detail  until  excavation  brings  us  closely  into  pres- 
•e  A\-ith  the  details.     It  is  want  of  knowledge  in  detail  mostly 


WHERE    THE    SLIDES    ARE  SLIDING. 

The  great  Culebra  Cut,  wiicre  enough  earth  hangs  poised  in  the  adjacent  hills  to  fill 
the  Canal.     Xo  fear  of  it,  Iiowever,  is  felt  by  the  Canal  e.vperts. 


that  brings  di.saster  in  subsurface  workings,  ami  not  want  of 
knowledge  of  general  geologic  conditions.  This  fact  is.  periiajis, 
nowhere  better  illustrated  liian  in  tiie  construction  history  of 
Alpine  tunnels.  Scarcely  one  of  these  tunnels  has  been  under- 
taken without  most  exhaustive  preliminary  geological  study. 
Wherever  in  these  tunnels  a  construction  disasti-r  has  oeeurred 

its  pos.sibility  had  not 
been  indicated  by  iho 
geological  studies.  The 
trouble  came  from  some 
local  variation  from  the 
normal,  and  geological 
reasoning  will  not  nor 
can  it  be  exi)eeted  to 
foretell  and  enumerate 
such  local  variations.  If 
it  prophesies  scimewhat 
accm-ately  the  probable 
normal  conditions  it  has 
done  well. 

"Lest  these  remarks 
be  misapprehended  we 
will  state  again  that  in 
many  cases  where  sub- 
surface work  is  to  be 
jjlanned  the  geologist 
can  be  of  decided  serv- 
ice to  the  engineer. 
The  limitations  of  geol- 
ogy are  very  narrow^, 
however,  Avhen  it  comes 
to  specifying  details  in 
subsurface  conditions, 
and  it  is  specific  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of 
details  that  the  engineer 
usually  wants  most.  In 
sinking  a  shaft,  or  driv- 
ing a  tunnel,  or  exca- 
vating a  cut  through  a 
mountain  ridge,  the  en- 
gineer is  continually 
stepping  into  the  dark, 
and  about  the  only  pre- 
caution he  can  take  is 
at  each  step  to  try- 
well  the  ground  ahead  before  he  plants  his  foot." 


DUNCES  WHO  MAY  BLAME  TOBACCO— That  over  90 
per  cent,  of  all  boys  who  fail  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  are 
smokers,  is  asserted  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  as  quoted  in  the  University's  Press  Bulletin 
(Madison,  December  16).  The  tobacco  evil,  he  declares,  is  the 
most  serious  one  that  the  public  schools  have  to  contend  Avith. 
We  read: 

"Most  boys  do  not  learn  to  smoke  because  they  like  tobacco, 
but  because  their  schoolfellows  smoke.  It  is  a  social  thing  with 
the  boy.  By  doing  it  he  thinks  he  is  one  of  'the  crowd '  and  not 
an  'outsider.'  Unruly  boys  are  almost  always  addicted  to  the 
cigaret  habit.  Smoking  robs  pupils  of  their  docilitj'.  Records 
kept  of  the  Avork  of  students  Avho  Avere  not  addicted  to  the  smok- 
ing habit  Avhen  they  entered  the  high  school  but  Avho  acquired  it 
later  shoAv  that  not  only  did  these  pupils  become  harder  to 
manage,  but  the  quality  of  their  school  Avork  also  declined 
greatly.  What  a  hold  the  smoking  evil  has  gained  on  i)ublic- 
sehool  boys  is  indicated  by  the  statements  made  by  a  number  of 
high-school  principals  Avho  declare  that  from  50  to  80  per  cent, 
of  high-school  pupils  are  noAv  using  eigarets.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  strongest  sentiment  against  smoking  has  arisen 
in  communities  in  Avhich  the  raising  of  tobacco  is  the  principal 
industry.  Tobacco  men  do  not  Avant  young  boys  in  their  OAvn 
communities  to  smoke,  and  in  a  number  of  places  in.  Wisconsin 
various  organizations  have  taken  a  stand  against  smoking  by- 
school  children." 
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THK    WOItM-EATIMi    WAHBLEK 

"Is  ever  Ijiisy  IniiitiiiK  out  and  ilevoiiriiiK  tlie  worms  tluit  lurk  uiikhik 
tlic  forest  foliase." 


Devours  the  di^structive  l)r«wn-tail  moth,  as  well  as  plant  lice,  mos- 
(Ulitoes,  eaiiker-worms.  and  beetles. 


IXTEHSTATK    TRAVELERS l 


TO  SAVE  THE  MIGRATORY  BIRDS 

SHALL  the  Federal  Government  take  the  migratory  birds 
under  its  -n-iug?  If  a  bird  winters  in  Cuba  and  visits  luilf- 
a-dozen  States  on  its  way  there  and  back,  shall  Ave  trust 
to  these  States,  or  any  of  them,  to  take  care  of  the  passing 
visitor?  They  attempt  to  do  so,  but  so  far  with  such  unsatis- 
factory results  that  our  migratory  birds,  especially  those  of  sea 
and  shore,  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and  with  the  further 
result  that  destructive  insects  are  allowed 
to  multiply  and  crops  thereby  to  suffer. 
By  preserving  the  birds,  which  their  friends 
now  think  maj'  best  be  done  by  Federal 
statute,  as  they  are  surely  interstate  tra\  - 
elers,  we  may  leave  the  interrelation  of 
animal  and  \'egetable  life  to  take  care  of 
the  rest  of  the  problem.  Says  IMr.  George 
Gladden,  discussing  this  problem  in 
Country  Life  in  America  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  February): 

"Experienced  ornithologists  and  ento- 
mologists are  agreed  that,  as  bird  life  de- 
creases, insect  life  increases;  also,  that 
birds  are  more  efficient  in  keeping  down 
insect  pests  than  are  all  other  agencies, 
natural  and  artificial,  combined.  These 
facts  take  on  startling  significance  in  the 
light  of  statistics  Avhich  present  the  actual 
financial  damage  done  annually  by  de- 
structive insects,  together  with  the  assur- 
ance that  insectivorous  birds  are  steadily 
decreasing  in  numbers. 

"By  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  are  told  that  the  actual  damage  done 
to  crops  by  insects  in  a  single  year  (1904j 
represented  the  enormous  sum  of  $420,- 
100,000,  of  which  nearly  one-half  ($200.- 
000,000)  was  damage  done  to  cereals  alone. 
Other  startling  statistics  from  the  same 
source  put  the  annual  cost  of  the  codling- 
moth  and  the  curculio  apple  pests  at  about 
$8,250,000  for  spraying  operations  alone, 
and  $12,000,000  as  representing  the  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  the  apple  crop;  while 
the   damage  done  in  some  years  by  the 

chinch-bug  wheat  pest,  and  the  cotton-boll  weevil  is  reckoned  at 
$40,000,000.     The  various  tree-insects  cost  $100,000,000  a  year. 

"The  ominous  fact  that  insectivorous  birds  are  decreasing 
in  number  appears  to  be  due  solely  to  the  inadequate  protection 
W'hich  they  receive  in  many  States,  while  not  a  few  actually 


THE    FLICKER, 

A  wonderful  destroyer  of  insects,  is 
widely  hunted. 


legalize  the  killing  of  several  species  which  are  exceedingly  val-j 
uahle  as  destroyers  of  insect  pests  and  devourers  of  weed  seeds. 
To  mention  only  a  few  conspicuous  instances,  Louisiana,  Mis-  i 
sissippi,   Florida,   North   Carolina,   South   Carolina,   Maryland, 
and  Tennessee  legalize  the  killing  of  r()l)ins  as  'game.'     Black- 
birds have  the  same  status  and  suffer  the  same  fate  in  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and   doves  are    slaughtered    1>y    the    wholesale    in' 
twenty-six  States.     Our   northern   bobolink  is  killed  by  count- 
less thousands  (as  the  'reed-bird')  in  many  Southern  States;  in 
fact,  the  slaughter  of  this  useful  and   beautiful  little  bird,  one! 

of  the  most  delightful  of  our  songsters  in.! 
the  Northern  States,  is  pursued  industri-j 
ously  every  fall  within  the  ver\'  limits  of  j 
the  national  capital,  when  the  birds  floekj 
in  the  marshlands  along  the  easteral 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River. 

"Of  the  sixty-odd  species  of  shore  birds,] 
at  least  thirty  are  of  great  value  to  farm- 
ers   as   destroyers    of    crop-damaging   in- 
sects.    All  of   these   birds  are  being  rap- 
idly exterminated.   .  .  .  '  So    adverse    to! 
shore  birds    are    present   conditions    that! 
the  wonder  is  that  any  escape.     Both  in  j 
fall  and  in  spring  they  are  shot  along  the 
whole  route    of    their    migration,    north  j 
and  south.     Their  habit  of  decoying  read- 
ily and  persistently,  coming  back  in  flocks  j 
to  the  decoys  again  and  again,    in  spit 
of  murderous  volleys,  greatly  lessens  their| 
chances  of  escape.' 

"To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the 
same  fate  is  rapidly  oAcrtaking  all  water- 
iowl,  and  especially  the  wild  ducks.  In] 
all  States  where  spring  shooting  is  per- 
mitted, these  birds  are  hunted  incessantly^ 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  from  their 
northern  breeding  grounds  in  the  fall  un- 
til their  return  thither  in  the  early  spring. 
These  States,  along  or  near  the  Atlantic 
coast,  include  Rhode  Island,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsyhania,  IVIaryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  North  Carohna." 

The  idea  of  Federal  protection  for  mi- 
gratory birds  finds  justification,  its  friends 
urge,  in  the  inadequacy  of  much  State 
legislation  and  its  frequent  lack  of  en- 
forcement. Three  measures  to  this  end 
were  reported  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  one  of  them,  the  ISIcLean  Bill,  has  just  passed  the 
Senate.  A  determined  fight  is  to  be  made  by  its  friends  to  put  it 
through  the  House  before   adjournment.     Says   Mr.  Gladden: 

"It  will  furnish  a  speedy  remedy  for  conditions  which  are 
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CinEAT    HIXTIN'C.    FOB    A    (HiONVX    MAN. 

A  ".sportsman"  shootini;  shore  birds  over  decoys. 
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A    GUN    IN   THE    PL.\CE   OF   TUK    CA.Ml:,ll.\ 

AVoiild  have  wiped  out  this  busy  little  i\ock  of  turnstones  and  sandpipers. 


WHO    FAVOR    PROTECTION. 


not    only    tssciilially    linital.    Init    Avhich    involve    serious 
utterlv  needless  economic  loss  to  the  coiintrv  annuallv.' 


AN   IMPOSSIBLE  TELEPHONE 

APPARENTLY   there  are   Frenchmen  who  do  not   believe 
/-\      that  the  telephone  is  a  French  product.     In  a  recent 
-^     -*-  article,  cjuoted  in  these  pages,  it  was  claimed  for  Charles 
Bourseiil,  a  government  clerk  in  Paris,  that  he  discoAered  and 
described  in  print  the  principles  of  the  tel- 
ephone  in    1854,  nearly   a   quarter   of   a       ' 
century  before  its  first  public  demonstra- 
tion by  Graham  Bell,  and  that  only  official 
discouragement  preAented  his  bringing  his 
experiments  to  the  practical  stage.     But 
it  is  shown  by  Albert  Dauzat,  in  the  Revue 
Scicnlifique  (Paris,  January  4)  that  Bour- 
seul's  telephone  was  not  a  workable  instru- 
ment.    It  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  later  invention,   whether  we   ascribe 
this     to     Bell,    or   admit    the    claims    of 
others,   such  as  Gray  and  Dolbear.     Says 
Mr.  Dauzat: 

"From  the  scientific  standpoint  it  mat- 
ters little,  for  the  establishment  of  priority, 
that  the  practical  realization  of  the  tele- 
phone was  due  to  Bell,  if  the  theoretic 
invention,  at  least  in  its  essential  princi- 
ples, had  been  effected  previously.  But 
I  believe  it  possible  to  show,  not  only  that 
Bourseul's  researches  were  not  utilized  by 
his  successor,  but  that  they  had  quite  a 
different  starting-point,  which  has  ne^er 
been  taken  up  again  in  the  search  for  a 
method  of  speech-transmission.  Bourseul 
is  thus  the  first  precursor  of  the  tele- 
phont — meaning  by  this  word  the  electric 
ansmission  of  the  voice;  he  was  not, 
"operly  spealang,  its  inventor. 

"The  transmission  of  sound  by  electrie- 

\  had  been  the  object  of  \arious  investi- 

...itions  before  Bourseul,  .  .   .  but  he  was 

he  first   to  attempt   the   transmission  of 

>    sounds   of     speech.      Unfortunately, 

■     did    not    pubhsh    the   result    of     his 

'  searches. 

"  The  only  document  that  we  possess  is  an  article  that  ap- 

ared  in  L' Illin-lratioii  in  lSo4 

"After  noting  the  principal  appheations  of  electricity  in  the 
ansmission  of  signaJs  to  a  distance,  Bourseul  spoke  of  the 


ind  po.ssibility  of  transmitting  speer-h  by  an  analogous  process. 
Analyzing  l)riefiy  the  nature  of  language,  he  (concluded:  'Re- 
produce these  Aibrations  exactly  and  \ou  will  also  reproduce 
the  syllables.' 

"The  end  of  his  article  contained  this  truly  prophetic  i)hrase: 
"  "Whatever  happens,   it   is  certain   that   in   a   more   or   less 
distant  future,  speech  will  be  transmitted  to  a  distance  by  elec- 
tricity."    And  he  ended  thus: 

"'I  ha\e  begun  experiments;  they  are  delicate  and  demand 
time  and  patience — lint  the  approximations  obtained  enable  us 
to  foresee  a  favorable  result.'  " 


lUustrati-'ii!^  from  "Country  Life  in  Aiuci-ii-a." 
Gaideii  City,  X.Y. 

THE    DOWNY    WOODPECKER 

\Vorks  summer  and  winter  hunting 
orcliard  enemies. 


Mr.  Dauzat  bids  us  note  that  in  the 
V)rief  hint  of  his  plan  which  Bourseul  gives 
in  what  follows,  and  which  has  already 
been  quoted  in  these  columns,  Bourseul 
explicitly  states  that  the  diaphragm  used 
bj-  him  successively  makes  and  breaks  an 
electric  circuit.  This,  it  is  noted,  is  not  at 
all  the  principle  of  the  telephone  as  we 
have  it.  The  young  French  phj-sicist  was 
barking  up  quite  another  tree;  he  had 
conceived  an  instrument  working  some- 
^\hat  like  the  Morse  telegraph.  Mr.  Dau- 
zat goes  on  to  say : 

'"On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  the 
telephone  is  based,  as  we  all  know,  on  in- 
duction currents  that  were  formed  in  Bell's 
earliest  transmitter  (since  replaced  by  the 
microphone),  as  the  plate,  \ibrating  with 
the  voice,  receded  from  the  magnet  or 
approa<'hed  it. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the  phenom- 
ena of  induction  were  sufficiently  studied 
and  known  in  1854  to  enable  speech  to 
be  transmitted,  but  Bourseul  had  not 
thought  of  this.  And  the  following 
phrase,  which  is  someAvhat  singular,  shows 
what  ideas  the  author  had  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Aoiee-transmission 
might  be  efi'eeted:  -^^^ 

""  It  is  true  that  the  intensit\-  of  the 
sounds  produced  will  be  Aariable  at  the 
starting-point,  where  the  plate  vibrates 
with  the  voice,  and  constant  at  the  re- 
ceiA'ing-station,  where  it  vibrates  electric- 
ally, but  it  can  be  shown  that  this  can 
not  alter  the  sounds.' 

"The  conclusion  is  at  least  imexpected. 
The  utilization  of  induction-currents  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
just  the  same  Aariability  of  the  sound  at  the  receiving-station  that 
exists  at  the  transmitter — an  indispensable  condition  for  the  trans- 
mission of  speech." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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INVESTIGATING  THE  LIGHTNING 

OBSKRVATIONS  and  experiments  on  atmospheric  elec- 
trif  di  carrit'd  on  by  Prof.  Alfred  J.  Henry  of 

the  I'.  :i.  »» I  iiht-r  lUireau  at  the  government  station  at 
Mount  Weather,  in  tiie  Virginia  Blue  Uidgo,  are  deseribi-d  in 
an  article  contributed  to  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  Februarj') 
by  Waldron  Fawoett.  Professor  Henry  is  quoted  bj'  Mr.  P^aw- 
celt  as  saying  that  if  the  subject  of  lightning  were  better  under- 
stiiod  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
killed  from  this  cause,  a  mortalitj-  that  totals 
700  to  JSOO  persons  annually,  in  addition  to 
twice  that  number  injured.  He  also  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  great  increase  in 
recent  years  in  the  number  of  electrical  light 
and  power  transmission  lines  has  stimulated 
the  dcAelopment  of  means  of  protection,  so 
that  nowada\s  the  electric  power  plants 
and  lines  are  better  protected  from  light- 
ning than  are  the  average  farm  buildings. 
Moreover : 

"Speaking  for  the  benefit  of  rural  and 
suburban  residents,  PVofessor  Henry  says 
that  he  is  confident  that  while  absolute  pro- 
tection can  not  be  secured  unless  the  build- 
ing is  incased  in  a  netAvork  of  ■\\nres,  he  is 
confident  that  a  building  vrith  a  properly  in- 
stalled system  of  lightning-conductors  will 
fare  better  than  one  without  such  a  sj-s- 
tem  if  a  discharge  of  the  most  violent  type 
should  fall  upon  it.  He  also  urges  that 
wire  fences  be  grounded  at  every  fifth  post, 
the  galvanized  ground  wire  extending  at 
least  two  feet  into  the  earth.  As  for  light- 
ning-conductors on  buildings,  particularly 
farm  buildings,  the  Weather  Bureau  expert 
holds  that,  in  a  general  way,  a  terminal  20 
inches  long  should  be  erected  every  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  in 
addition  to  short  terminal  -wires  on  each 
cupola,  chimney,  or  other  salient  point  on 
the  roof  liable  to  be  struck. 

"According  to  all  the  governmental  in- 
vestigations, lightning  (a  violent  discharge  of 
electricity  either  between  one  cloud  and 
another,  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  or  between  two  strata 
of  air  differently  electrified)  is  commonly  assumed  to  discharge 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  altho  it  may  be  from  either  or 
both.  Clear  air,  it  has  been  found,  is,  as  a  rule,  electrified  posi- 
tively, but  in  rain  the  electrification  ranges  from  a  high  nega- 
tive to  a  high  positive,  altho  it  is  more  often  positive.  During 
a  single  storm  the  air  may  change  back  and  forth  several  times 
from  a  positive  to  a  negative  condition,  and  the  difference  in 
potential  between  the  earth  and  a  point  ten  feet  above  it  may 
amount  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  volts. 

"Up  to  date  no  one  of  the  scientists  has  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  nature  of  a  lightning  flash.  Experiments  with 
kites  have  shown  the  varjing  potentials  between  air  strata,  and 
there  is  the  general  theory  that  electricity  flows  from  a  positive 
to  a  negative  body,  but  for  all  that  there  is  evidence  that  a 
lightning  discharge  is  in  most  cases  pulsating.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  lightning  stroke  differs  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
flash  and  as  to  whether  the  earth  is  positive  or  negative.  The 
violence  of  a  discharge  and  its  effects  are  matters  of  pressure  or 
tension,  say  betw-een  the  earth  and  a  cloud.  There  may  be  an 
adjustment  of  potentials  following  a  discharge. 

"The  lightning  experts  some  time  ago  discovered  that  most 
flashes  are  composed  of  sev^eral  discharges  following  one  another 
at  certain  intervals  in  the  path  made  by  the  first  discharge. 
This  is  the  line  of  investigation  which  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion is  following  by  means  of  grants  from  the  Hodgkins  Fund. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  flash  may  be  composed  of  any- 
where from  fourteen  to  forty  separate  discharges,  and  not  only 
Is  what  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  one  flash  in  reality  a  num- 
ber of  parallel  flashes,  but  the  flash  has  -n-idth  like  a  ribbon. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  also  endeavoring  to  time  the 
duration  of  lightning  flashes.     Jvleanwhile  at  the  Harvard  Col- 


lege Observatory  attempts  are  being  made  to  photograph   tin- 
BiM-ctrum  of  liglilniag. 

■"With  liiiciir  ligliiiiing  making  uj)  the  first  general  class,  wt- 
have  as  a  second  clas.-i  ball  lightning,  <jr,  an  it  is  sometimes  culled, 
fire  ball  or  globular  lightning.  The  balls  vary  in  size  from  a  half 
inch  to  scNcrul  feet  in  diameter,  and  ihe^'  also  differ  in  motitjn 
from  linear  liglilning,  being  possibly  even  more  erratic.  Ball 
lightning  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Elmo's 
ligiit,  a  blue  or  red  electric  discharge  sometimes  seen  on  the 
masts  of  ships  and  more  rarely  on  church  spires. 

"In  their  observation  of  lightning  flashes  and  tests  of  light- 
ning-conductors the  Federal  experts  have  found  an  ideal  testing 
station  in  the  Washington  Monument.  The 
famous  obelisk  is  struck  by  lightning  a 
number  of  times  everj'  year,  but  no  ha\oc 
has  ever  been  wrought,  thanks  to  an  in- 
genious .system  of  lightning-<'onductors,  the 
key-note  of  the  installation  being  found  in 
a  small  pyramid  of  aluminum  weighing  about 
100  ounces,  which  crowns  the  capstone  of 
the  monument.  This  headpiece  is  connected 
^\ith  rods  that  descend  GOO  feet  to  a  well 
sunk  to  a  considerable  depth  below  the  level 
of  the  earth.  The  monument  has  been 
visited  b\'  as  many  as  five  electric  bolts 
within  an  interval  of  twenty  minutes,  but 
the  protective  system  has  alway  proved 
eqtial  to  all  the  exactions  imposed  upon  it." 


Courtesy  of  "  Po[mlai-  Kleetrii'ity.  " 

OCR    LIGHTNING    INA'ESTIGATOR. 

Prof.  Alfred  J.  Henry,  the  Weather 
Bureau's  expert,  who  believes  better 
knowledge  would  reduce  the  number 
of  lightning  fataities. 


PSYCHOLOGY   OF  GAM- 
BLING 

X 


A 


HABITUAL  GAMBLER  is  only 
one  remove  from  a  mentally  dis- 
eased person.  The  chief  allurement 
and  the  chief  excitement  of  gambling  is 
found  in  the  rapid  alternation  of  opposing 
emotions,  ^nd  that  without  participation  of 
the  intellect.  Thus  habitual  gaming  unfits 
its  votaries  for  all  concentrated  mental  effort, 
and  in  its  most  exaggerated  form  it  is  an  affair 
rather  of  pathologj^  than  of  morals.  Gaming 
even  tends  to  alter  the  facial  expression — to 
produce  what  is  called  the  "gambler's  face," 
characterized  bj'  a  peculiar  hardness  which 
is  easily  recognizable.  All  this  we  learn  from  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Medical  Record  (New  York)  by  Dr.  J.  Leonard 
Corning,  of  New  York.  He  sketches  rapidly  the  world-wide 
character  of  the  craze,  and  notes  that  law-makers  have  tried  to 
stamp  out  the  evil  bj-  stringent  legislation,  but  adds  that  "the 
fact  that  these  laws  have  been  powerless  to  stamp  out  the  prac- 
tise is  the  best  proof  of  how  firmly  the  propensity  is  rooted  in 
the  instinctive  life  of  the  race."  After  an  experimental  study 
of  the  emotions  concerned,  by  means  of  what  is  called  "the 
curve  of  suspense,  "  Dr.  Corning  states  his  conclusion  thus: 

V 

"The  emotions  in  gaming  are  aroused  or  rather  racked  in  a 
unique  and  extreme  fashion.  That  in  time  the  affective  func- 
tions, motor,  vasomotor,  and  sensory,  must  inevitably  become 
erratic,  disharmonized,  seems  a  wholly  warranted  conclusion. 
Here,  then,  are  all  the  psychoneural  elements  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  addiction;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprize  to 
the  writer  that  an  implication  so  apparent  should  have  been 
so  widelj'  overlooked. 

"From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  those  who  are  the  chronic  victims  of  the  gaming  habit  are  so 
Uttle  fitted  for  the  routine  that  enters  so  largely  into  the  activi- 
ties of  common  life.  This  inefficiencj-  of  the  gamester  has  long 
been  recognized,  and  his  restless,  feverish  nights,  with  their 
succeeding  daj^s  of  futile,  maundering  ^\^stfulness,  have  pro- 
vided texts  for  the  diatribes  of  the  moralists.  Not  mUch,  in 
AncAv  of  Jiistory  and  the  practically  universal  love  of  hazard,  can 
be  accomphshed  by  such  fulminations.  Nor  has  drastic  legis- 
lation, however  much  it  may  have  helped  to  mitigate  it,  sufficed 
to  suppress  the  gaming  e\-il.     Of  more  promise,  perhaps,  because 
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more  rational,  would  be  a  systematic  attempt  to  spread  abroad 
a  knowledge  of  the  essentially  morbid  nature  of  the  gaming 
habit;  while  at  the  same  time  frankly  rerogni/.ing  th<'  legitimacy 
of  the  love  of  hazard  when  properly  apj)lied,  as  in  tlie  building 
up  of  new  industries,  war,  games  of  skill,  and  the  like.  A  con- 
siderable approval  of  the  drama  of  the  better  sort  should  like- 
wise be  exprest,  since  through  its  mechanism  both  a  logical 
progress  and  a  logical  ending  are  made  possible,  while  at  the 
same  time  suspense  is  maintained  without  undue  racking  of 
the  emotions.-'' 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE    DIVINING-ROD 


SUPERSTITION 
scientific  men  I 
rod,"   used   in 


m^' 


SECRET  OF  "  TEMPERED  COPPER  " 

THE  OLD  FABLE  about  the  ability  of  the  ancients  to 
temper  copper  as  we  now  temper  steel,  so  that  copper 
knives  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  could  J>e  produced,  has 
been  often  disproved,  but  still  frequently  crops  u|).  Its  probable 
origin  is  now  shown  by  Walter  Gowland,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish metallurgist  and  emeritus  professor  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  as  well  as  an  antiquary  of  note.  Professor  Gowland 
])roves  that  it  is  possible  to  make  bronze  very  hard  by  liammer- 
ing,  and  that  the  sharp  prehistoric  knives  of  "((Mnix-red  copper" 

ere  really  of  bronze  with 
hammered  edges.  He  shows 
also  that  the  ancients  smelted 
bronze  directly  from  ores  of 
mixt  copper  and  tin,  so  that 
thej'  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  alloj'. 
AVe  quote  from  an  account  in 
The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
(San  Francisco,  December  28), 
Avhich  says: 

"Walter  Gowland,  at  a  re- 
cent lecture  in  London,  .  .  . 
showed  that  during  the  early 
metal  age,  and  even  later, 
bronze  was  not  obtained  bj' 
melting  metallic  copper  and 
tin  together,  but  by  the  re- 
duction of  oxidized  copper  ores 
containing  cassiterite,  or  of 
copper  ores  to  which  cassiterite 
ore  was  added.  It  is  impor- 
tant-that  this  fact  should  be 
recorded,  seeing  that  some 
modern  metallurgists  allege 
that  such  a  process  is  impos- 
sible, and  that  whenever  tin 
and  copper  ores  are  smelted 
together  the  tin  does  not  unite 
with  the  copper  but  passes  into 
the  slag.  These  allegations 
were  evidently  not  founded 
on  experiment,  but  on  errone- 
ous deductions  from  the  methods  of  smelting  in  use  at  the 
present  time. 

"In  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  producing  bronze, 
Mr.  Gowland  constructed  a  simple  furnace  consisting  merely 
of  a  hole  in  the  ground.  In  this  he  treated  a  inixture  of  15 
pounds  of  malachite,  containing  30  per  cent,  copper,  and  10 
pounds  of  cassiterite  ore,  containing  20  per  cent,  tin,  together 
■with  charcoal  and  limestone.  .  .  .  On  the  conflusion  of  the 
reaction,  the  slag  and  remaining  fuel  were  remo\  ed  and  the  metal 
allowed  to  solidify.  An  analysis  of  the  metal  showed  78  per  cent, 
copper  and  22  per  cent.  tin.  A  series  of  experiments  Avere  under- 
taken with  varying  proportions  of  the  ore.  and  in  everj-  case  cop- 
per-tin alloys  were  obtained.  .  .  .  The  second  point  raised  by  Mr. 
(lowland  referred  to  the  supposed  lost  art  of  tempering  bronze.  In 
the  old  days  the  bronze  castings  for  tools  and  weapons  were  ham- 
mered at  the  cutting  edges  to  produce  the  right  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  temper.  No  other  method  was  ever  employed,  such 
as  heat  treatment.  The  same  effect  can  be  produced  on  modern 
bronzes,  by  hammering,  and  in  fact  an  even  greater  hardness  can 
be  obtained.  Thus  the  notion  that  the  art  of  tempering  bronze 
has  been  lost  is  a  fallacy.'! 


Illustrations  fi'di 


'  rfinilar  Electricity,"  Ciiicag... 

MT.    WEATHER   OBSERVATORY, 

■\Vhere  Professor  Henry's  experiments  are  made. 


TIOX  or  pure  fakery  are  usually  considered  by 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  so-called  "divining- 
its  various  forms  to  find  subterranean 
springs;  but  a  large  part  of  the  pubUc  continue  to  beUeve  in  it, 
and  many  men  of  education  who  have  witnessed  its  achieve- 
ments assert  that  "there  must  be  something  in  it."  Wliat  that 
"something"  is,  if  indeed  it  exists,  may  now  be  ascertained, 
for  at  least  two  bodies  of  serious  investigators  are  on  its  track — • 
one  of  them  an  official  commission  created  for  the  purpose  by 
the  French  Government,  and  the  other  a  voluntary  a.ssociatioa 
formed  in  Germany.  La  Xaliire  (Paris,  December  21)  notes 
that  its  correspondence  regarding  this  matter  is  becoming  too 
large  for  reply  even  in  its  i)ublished  "letter  box."  So  Mr. 
Edward  Alfred  Martel,  its  editor,  a  voluminous  and  authorita/- 
tive  scientific  writer,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
officer  of  several  scientific  bodies,  writes: 

"At   present,    investigation   of   the   so-called   divining-rod   is 
centralized  in  Fnmcc  in  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commission  of 

Scientific  Studies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  insti- 
tuted in  1910  under  the  Bu- 
reau of  Waters  and  Forests. 
This  committee  ...  is  directed 
to  examine  and  to  test  the 
various  devices  proposed  for 
the  automatic  discovery  of 
sprtngs,  including  those  based 
on -the  use  of  the  'divining- 
rod!'  The  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained by  this  commission  are 
too  incomplete,  insufficient, 
and  even  contradictory  to  be 
formulated  yet  in  an  official 
report. 

"Considering  the  surprizing 
discoveries  made  .during  sev- 
eral years  in  regard  to  radia^ 
tions  of  all  sorts  and  their  de- 
rived phenomena,  it  may  be 
proper  to  ask  whether  there 
is  not  some  radioactive  influ- 
ence of  underground  waters, 
which  may  act  physiologically 
on  the  organism  of  the  per- 
sons in  whose  hands  the  rod 
and  its  congeners  seem  to  turn 
towards  the  subterranean  cur- 
rents of  water. 

"The  great  difficulty  is  to 
distinguish,  in  the  alleged  'di- 
viners,' sincerity  and  real  phj's- 
ieal  effect  from  charlatanism 
and  auto-suggestion. 

' '  All  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
say  is  that  it  is  right  to  continue  to  study  this  question  wdthout 
shelving  it  prematurelj'  a  second  time,  as  was  done  in  1854  in 
Chevreul's  report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Consequently 
aU  serious  and  authentic  information  that  maj^  be  sent  either  to 
any  member  of  the  commission  or  to  the  editor  of  La  Nature 
will  be  welcomed  and  examined  with  great  care. 

"In  Germany  .  .  .  the  use  of  the  divining-rod  seems  to  have 
gained  public  favor.     In  1911  there  was  formed  at  Stuttgart 
an  association  for  clearing  up  the  problem  of  the  divining-rod. 
...  By  April  1,  1912.  this  counted  500  members.    As  the  annual 
dues  are  only  five  marks  [about  $1.25],  any  interested  person  . 
may   join    without    great    exppnse.  .  .  .  The    Association    has  I 
alread.v  pubHshed  three  pamphlets,  one  on  iavestigations  made  ' 
with  the  divining-rod  in  German  South  Africa,  which  succeeded 
in  the  proportion  of  70  to  80  per  cent.;    another  on  operations 
in  Hanover;  and  a  third  on  the  bibliography  of  the  divining-rod 
since  1610. 

"Such  is  the  present  state  of  this  problem,  which  has  been 
discust  for  centuries,  and  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 
anyttiing  more  definite,  for  the  moment." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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•PEACE     IN     THE     HANKS     OF     THE     BLVE     AND     THE     GHAV. 

Over  the  soutli  entrance. 


GRANT    AND    LEE. 

Over  the  north  entrance. 


BRONZE   GROUPS  WHICH  WILL   FORM   PART   OF   THE    "  REUNION  "  MONUMENT. 


A  MONUMENT  FOR  THE  BLUE  AND  THE   GRAY 


IT  HAS  TAKEN  half  a  century  for  the  opposing  sentiments 
of  the  North  and  South  to  agree  upon  a  mutual  memorial. 
The  first  monument  celebrating  "the  Blue  and  the  Gray, " 
and  thereby  expressing  a  reunited  country,  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  the  citj^  of  Fitzgerald,  Georgia.  The  movement,  of  which  the 
monument  is  the  visible  expression,  is  yet  less  than  a  year  old, 
having  been  started  last  fall  in  this  Georgian  city;  but,  says 
The  Lender  Enterprise  (Fitzgerald),  it  is  '"already  r«>cei^'ing 
National  encouragement,"  and  both  sides  of  the  Mason-and- 
Dixon  line  are  sending  tkeir  contribiutions.  The  design  of  the 
monument  has  been  excuted  by  the  monumental  architect. 
E.  "SI.  Viguesney,  of  Americas,  Georgia,  who  has  succeeded 
in  weaving  together  the  expressions  of  "peace  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray." 

"At  the  base,  the  monument  is  56 feet  square,  while  its  height 
is  approximately  12.')  feet.  It  will  stand  at  the  intersection  of 
Central  Avenue  and  Main  Street,  the  geographical  center  of  the 
'city.  The  four  granite  steps  leading  from  the  ground  to  the 
entrance  of  the  monument  tj^pify  the  four  years  of  war.  There 
are  four  doors,  the  art  glass  over  each  door  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion— that  on  the  north  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
that  on  the  south  to  the  Confederate  Veterans,  and  those  on  the 
east  and  west  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

"Inside  the  monument  there  will  be  life-size  statues  of  .Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  Abraham  Lincoln  facing  each  other  on  opposite 
sides,  and  glass  cases  for  war  relies  will  occupy  corresponding 
positions  on  the  two  opposite  sides. 

"The  cut  of  the   monument  given  here  is  facing   the   north. 


The  immense  bronze  statues  o\"er  the  north  entrance  represent 
Lee  and  Grant  shaking  hands,  and  behind  them  is  the  Spirit 
of  Peace.  Over  the  door  on  the  south  will  be  a  Northern  and 
Southern  soldier  supporting  a  L'nited  States  flag.  The  group 
on  the  west  portrajs  Opportunity  and  Progress,  while  on  the. 
east  the  bronze  statues  represent  Prosperity.  The  bronze  work 
of  the  monument  will  be  executed  by  the  well-known  sculptor, 
Frank  C.  Hibbard,  of  Chicago. 

"The  winged  figure  of  Peace  on  top  of  the  monument  is 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  she  is  holding  aloft  in  one  hand  a 
palm  branch  while  in  the  other  hand  she  has  a  wreath  of  myrtle 
and  olive  leaves." 

Fitzgerald,  we  are  told  by  this  local  paper,  tho  in  the  heart 
of  the  South,  was  built  "as  a  Northern  soldiers'  town";  but  at 
the  present  time  its  population  "  is  about  evenly  di\ided  between 
'Yankees  and  Crackers."  "  hence  "a  more  fitting  location  for  this 
peace  monument  could  not  have  been  selected."  It  was  in  Fitz- 
gerald that  the  '"Blue  and  Gray  Association  "  came  into  existence 
and,  observes  our  contemporary,  "tliis  is  the  logical  place  for 
symbolizing  peace  and  a  reunited  country."    We  read  finally: 

"The  monument  will  be  constructed  of  granite,  bronee,  and 
glass,  and  the  approximate  cost  will  be  $150,000.  The  funds 
for  its  construction  will  be  raised  by  contributions,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  work  is  now  preparing  to.  launch  a 
na^i^onal  campaign  for  this  purpose,  and  appuprt  _wili;  be  fort h- 
eoiaiitig.from  all  over  the  country.  ....ij.r.:.  ; '/!   • 

"Within  a  few  miles  of  Fitzfgerald  ithe'last  scene  of  the  war 
was  played,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  being  captured  near  Irwinville, 
May  10,  1865." 
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LATEST  AUTHOR  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

y4  XOTIIER  MAX  who  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays  has  been 
/-\  discovered.  A  Belgian  professor  of  French  literature 
-^  -^  is  out  with  the  news,  not  that  Shakespeare  is  Bacon, 
but  that  Shakespeare  is  Hulland.  This  new  pleader,  who  em- 
bodies his  arguments  in  a  otiO-page  volume,  is  Celestin  Demblon, 
Avho,  as  lie  confesses,  became  convinced  some  years  ago  that 
the  Baeoriiaiis  had  (h-mon- 
strated  that  the  Sliakespeare 
of  Stratford  did  not  write 
thi-  plays;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Siiakespear- 
eans  had  e(iually  pro\  en 
that  Bacon  did  not.  So 
Professor  Denihlon  turned 
his  energies  to  finding  the 
r«'al  culprit.  I  lis  success  has 
seemingly  so  satisfied  him 
that  he  has  enlisted  all  the 
energy  of  yellow  journalism 
in  vaunting  it  in  his  book's 
title  which  reads: 

"  Loud  R  i  ti.and  is 
Shakespeare — The  Great- 
est ofMysteries  Unveiled 

SHAKESPEARf:  OlIT  OF  THE 

Running." 

Mr.  Alvan  V.  Sanborn 
writes  from  Paris  to  the 
Boston  Tran.script  a  sum- 
mary of  the  new  writer's 
argument.  It  was  by  a 
"curious  irony"  that  an 
article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
as  Pi-ofessor  Deml)lon  as- 
serts, put  him  on  the  trail. 
He  writes: 

"Two  points  of  this  article 
gript  me  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word;  an  analysis  of 
documents  reeentl\'  disco\- 
ered  by  the  Historical  Com- 
mission of  Monuments  .  .  . 
at  the  Castle  of  Belvoir,  the 
estate  of  the  Rutlands;  and, 
especially,  an  analysis  of  an 
unknown  document  loaned 
the  author  by  IMessrs.  Pear- 
son &  (^o.  of  Pall  Mall  place. 
This  second  document  also 
relates  to  Rutland.  We  read 
therein  that,  in  1G13 — a  year 
after  the  death  of  Roger — 
Francis,  his  younger  brother 
and  the  executor  of  his  will, 
paid  to  William  Shakespeare 

the  sum  of  44  shillings  in  gold  for  'semi-professional  services' 
.  .  .  what  business  had  'Shakespeare'  .  .  .  had  in  this  rather 
northern  castle  of  Belvoir  remote  from  London  and  Stratford? 
And  why  had  Roger  IManners,  Lord  Rutland,  bestirred  him- 
self to  procure  from  the  Council  of  Heraldry  for  John  Shaxper, 
lie  father  of  William  Shaxper,  the  title  of  petty  nobilitj-  which 
las  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion — another  incident  revealed 
i'.\    the  article  of  Mr.  Lee? 

"Immediately  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  learn  more  of 

Uutland.  of  whom  there  was  no«biography — a  circumstance  that 

[  \plains  everything — ^not  even,  up  to  very  recent  years,  a  simple 

iicydopedia  sketch.  ...  I  Avas  referred  to  the  Dictionarj'  of 

national  Biography.   .  .  .  Here  at  last  were  a  few  lineaments 

f  the  biography  of  Count   Roger  Manners  of  Rutland.     The 

nicle  was  only  a  column  and  a  half  long,  references  included — ■ 

■itten  by  Mr.  Arehbold,  lirst  unconscious  biographer  of  the 


author  of  'llandtt.'  These  lineaments  were  enough;  a  glance 
at  them  convinced  me!  To  one  familiar  wit'u  the  characters  and 
the  chronology  of  the  so-called  Shakespearean  works,  the  general 
concordance  was  as  i)crf(i-i  as  striking.  .  .  .  In  details,  as  in  the 
ensemble,  t he  biograi)hy  of  the  exhume«l  j)oet  and  the  (4ements 
of  his  immortal  work  dovetail  at  all  points,  and  if  a  certain 
number  of  insignificant  gaps  persist,  there  is  not  a  single 
discordance." 


Professor    Demblon    i)resenis   a 


A    MEMORIAL    OF    REUNION. 

This  monument,  to  he  erected  at  Fitzgerald,  (la.,  is  to  be  a  symbol 
of  "peace  and  a  reunited  country." 


"Roger  Manners,  fifth 
Count  of  Rutland,  born  I  In? 
sixth  of  October,  loTfi.  lost 
his  father,  .John  Manners, 
fourth  Count  of  Rutland,  in 
l."),SS.  His  mother,  Kli/abeth 
Charleton,  .sent  him  to 
Qu(>en's  College.  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished him.sclf  by  jire- 
<'.oeious  talent  an«l  equally 
precocious  passions.  In  1."){I() 
he  was  sent  with  written  in- 
structions from  Francis 
liacon  to  the  University  of 
Padua;  he  passed  through 
Paris  .  .  .  and  Switzerland. 
Failing  ill,  he  was  able  to 
stay  in  Italy  only  a  year  and 
a  half;  he  sojourned  at 
Padua,  Verona,  and  Venice 
.  .  .  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  take  his  law  degree 
at  twenty-two  (Gray's  Inn, 
1.J9S).  Altho  he  had  not 
l)een  a  diHg{>nt  student,  he 
became  one  of  the  scholars 
of  his  time,  -enamored  of 
letters — also  of  music — and 
endowed  with  an  imagini'- 
tion  upon  which  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  insist.  For  a 
time,  people  were  astonished 
— we  ha\e  testimony  thereto 
— that  he  produced  nothing; 
then,  naturally, they  thongiit 
no  more  about  the  nuitter. 
His  generosity  was  equalled 
only  by  his  courage — and  i)y 
his  wit,  at  once  spontaneous 
and  penetrating,  composed 
of  a  disconcerting  gaiety 
speedily  disillusioned  and  of 
accesses  of  tragic  melan- 
choly. .  .  .  Rutland  partic- 
ipated in  several  campaigns. 
He  married,  at  the  beginning 
of  1.J99,  ...  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Eliza- 
beth, whose  widowed  mother 
had  married  his  friend,  E^- 
.sex,  the  favorite  of  the 
Queen,  nine  years  his  senior. 
The  (^ueen  named  him  intemlant  of  Sherwood  Forest  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  Essex,  discontented  and  deposed  from  favor 
on  bis  rettirn  from  his  campaign  in  Ireland,  induced  Rutland  to 

join  the  disastrous  con.spiracy  of  February  8,  1601 

"After  the  failure  of  an  escapade  in  which  more  than  two 
hundred  gentlemen  participated,  Count  Robert  De\ereaux 
of  Essex  and  other  seigntnn-s  ascended  the  scaffold.  Thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  his  family — and  a  thirty-thousandTpound 
fine! — Rutland,  who  was  twentj'-seven  at  the  time,  was  saved. 
.  .  .  He  was  long  kept  in  sight  as  a  semi-prisoner,  at  his  uncle's 
venerable  castle  of  Uffington.  .  .  .  Shortly  after  being  made  king 
James  Stuart  I.  .  .  .  showed  him  great  favor;  first  by  putting 
him  in  charge  of  an  embassy  to  Denmark  to  felicitate  Christian 
IV.  upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  .  .  .  and  then  by  naming  him 
intendant  of  Birkwood  Park,  of  Grantham  and  of    Mansfield, 


biography  of  Rutland,  the 
chief  features  of  which  Mr. 
Sanborn  rehearses: 


successively. 


His  health  was  often  unsettled,  and  death 


an 


nil:    li'ii:kai{\     i>I(;i:st 
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Slit  UU'Ji,  while  on  a  jouriifv     in  tin-  tity  of 

Cui..  •;.  .^ IiikI  I>«*^'»  "  stutlmt  — uml  a  littU;  lutiT  it 

took,  in  htr  turn,  the  Hdmirable  woman  to  whom  he  had  united 
hi-  ,,,.  litv.  .  ,   i;        V  ,  tomb,  like  that  of  all  of  th«! 

\\  .      i-i  not  far  1  istlo  of  litlvoir,  at  Bottcsford 

(l><ipeKtershir«)-" 

The  Bt'lgian  writer  seems  to  follow  the  bio>;rai)liical  theory 
of  Mr.  Frank  Harris  in  seeing  Rutland's  self-portraiture  in  half 
the  loading  characters  of  the  plays.    Thus: 

'  Aoo)  dinj.'  to  M.  Demblon.  Rutland  painte  his  own  portrait 
in  Biron  of  "  Love's  labour's  Lost,'  in  Baxsanio  of  'The  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  in  Benedick  of  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  in  Jaqites 
of  'As  You  Like  It,'  in  Hamlet,  in  Brutus  of  'Julius  Caesar,'  in 
Prospero  of  "The  Tempest,"  that  of  his  wfe,  whom  M.  Demblon 
belie\  es  to  have  been  a  collaboratress,  in  Portia  of  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  Beatrice  of  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  etc.;  those 
of  his  friends  in  numerous  characters  which  may  not  be  specified 
here,  and  those  of  the  theatrical  and  tavern  types;  Augustin 
Phillips  and  Shaxper  of  Stratford  in  Dardolf  and  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
respectively.  He  wrote  the  first  two  'Henry  Sixths'  (as  well  as 
•Venus  and  Adonis')  during  the  student  days  at  Cambridge, 
whence  their  ob\'ious  immaturity." 


THE  MODERN  STAGE  FATHER 

Is  THE  MODERN  FATHER  a  narrow-minded  despot  and 
bully?  English  plays  issuing  from  the  younger  men  who 
have  the  reputation  of  going  to  reality  for  their  themes 
seem  to  point  this  assertion.  A  London  paper  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  five  recent  "West  End"  successes  exhibit  the 
father's  attempt  to  rule  the 
household,  and  in  each  case  he 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  storming,  bullj-ing,  or 
laying  down  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Of  the  five  plays  men- 
tioned, "Milestones,"  "Hindle 
Wakes,"  "Rutherford  and 
Son,"  have  been  seen  here, 
and  the  first  is  one  of  the 
season's  great  successes,  its 
two  companies  being  about  to 
celebrate  their  200th  perform- 
ance. The  second  was  almost 
a  prompt  failure,  and  the  third 
was  saved  for  a  time  by  its 
superb  acting.  Perhaps  one 
reason  not  all  these  plays  have 
repeated  their  London  suc- 
cesses here  is  because  we  have 
another  order  of  fathers  among 
us.  The  London  Daily  News 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  these 
and  the  two  not  yet  seen  by 
us,  bringing  out  this  point  of 
the  overbearing  parent: 

"In  Stanley  Houghton's 
'The  Younger  Generation,'  he 
sternly  refuses  to  allow  his 
groA^Ti-up  son  to  have  a  latch- 
key, and  he  is  verj'  angry  with 
his  daughter  for  wanting  to 
marry  some  one  she  has  met 
outside  the  home.  In  John 
Galsworthy's      'The      Eldest 

Son,'  tho  the  father  is  more  kindly  and  seems  to  mean  well, 
he  so  gets  on  the  nerves  of  his  son  that  the  household ,  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  upheaval.  In  desperation — having  failed  to 
make  any  impression  by  more  regular  protests — the  son  comes 
home  drunk  one  Saturdav  nisrht.    The  whole  trouble  seems  to  be 


FATHER    AND    SON    IN    "HINDLE    WAKES. 

Nathaniel  Jcffcote   (Herbert  Lomax)   tries  to  drive    his    son,  Alan 
(Roland  Young),  into  an  unwelcome  marriage. 


eauscil  by  the  father's  refusal  to  recognize  that  bis  son  may 
expect  to  have  some  life  of  his  own.  In  "Milestones'  there  is  a 
similar  state  of  things.  The  father  more  or  less  bullies  the  whole 
household,  even  th<j  in  his  youth  he  has  sulTen^d  from  In-ing 
sat  on  by  his  own  father.  He  sternly  insists,  too,  on  his  daughter 
marrying  some  one  she  does  not  want  to  marry. 

"In  Miss  Sowerby's  'Itutherford  and  Son'  the  father  was  a 
volcanic  eruption.  He  bullied  his  wife,  daughter,  and  sons,  and 
si)oke  at  the  tea-table  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  meeting  in  tho 
Albert  Hall.  In  '  Hindle  Wakes,'  tho  not  so  rough,  he  was  quite 
as  stern  and  unbending,  and  expected  every  member  of  the 
family  to  submit  to  his  ideas  on  every  possible  subject. 

"Is  it  simply  a  coincidence  that  all  these  five  plays  should  l>e 
produced  in  the  same  year,  or  is  it  that  they  represent  a  tendency 
of  the  day?  If  they  an;  true  to  mochirn  life,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  ])resent-day  father  and  his  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
are  very  far  from  pleasant.  If  they  are  untrue,  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  they  should  all  be  produced  about  the  same 
time.  There  have,  of  course,  been  stern  fathers  on  the  stage 
before,  Init  there  has  never  been  such  a  crop  of  them  in  one 
year." 

The  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Daily  News,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baughan,  thinks  it's  more  than  a  coincidence  that  these  par- 
ticular representations  of  life  at  present  crowd  the  boards.  As  a 
matter  of  explaining  the  dramatic  fare  set  before  us,  and  possibly 
also  the  presence  in  this  country  of  English  younger  sons, 
particularly  in  tlie  West,  it  may  be  well  to  read  what  he  says: 

"  Allow^ing  for  stage  exaggeration,  there  are  probably  hundreds 
of  fathers  in  the  North  as  hard  as  John  Rutherford,  and  the  stern 
fathers  in  the  other  plays  are  not  very  exceptional.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  constant  clashing  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  generations,  and  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  more 

now  than   there  used    to  be, 

simply  because  modern  condi-  j 

tions  are  more  hkely  to  cause 

prolonged     friction      between  ] 

father  and  son. 

"  In  the  old  days  a  son  rarely  J 
stayed  at  home  after  he  was  j 
twenty,   and    usually    he    left! 
earlier.     He  w'as   expected  to 
earn  his  living  quickly,  and  if  he 
could  not  earn  his  living,  he  was 
given  an  allow^ance    and    sent 
away  to  get  outside  experience,  i 
JSIany  fathers,  too,  had  a  way, 
after    some    disagreement,    of 
cutting  a  son  off  wnth  a  shill- 
ing  and   turning  him   out   to  ] 
look  after  himself.     Only  the 
rich  ever  thought  of  sending  \ 
their  boys  to  a  big  pubUc  school  I 
and  university,  and  of  keeping] 
them  more  or  less  at  home  till 
they     were     twenty-three    or 
twenty-four. 

"The  result  was  that  by  the 
time  a  son  had  reached  an  in- 
dependent and  argumentative 
age,  he  was  safely  out  of  the 
house.  In  rooms,  with  a  latch- 
key, his  views  were  of  no  con- 
sequence. He  might  come  to 
think  his  father  old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded,  obstinate,  and 
arbitrary,  but  so  long  as  they 
were  separated  by  a  few  coun- 
ties, and  saw  each  other  only 
at  Christmas,  there  was  no 
danger  of  any  friction.  Wheu. 
the  son  went  home  he  was  re- 
ceived as  a  grown  man,  because 
he  was  already  independent 
and  no  longer  a  burden  and 
expense.  Father  and  son 
■would  meet  on  practically  the  same  level,  and  there  w-ould  be 
nothing  of  the  friction  shown  by  the  modern  dramatist. 

"But  the  state  of  things  to-day  is  very  different.  Now, 
chiefly  because  of  strenuous  competition  and  the  need  for  pro- 
longed education,  it  is  not  unusual  for  sons  of  twenty-eight,  and 
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even  tliirty,  to  li\-e  at  home.  Everyone  knows  numbers  of  such 
households.  Perhaps  the  son  has  been  to  the  university,  and  is 
still  looking  for  work;  perhaps  he  is  working  in  his  father's  office; 
perhaps  he  is  simply  a  philosopher,  who  looks  on  work  as  waste 
of  time,  and  i)refers  to  live  on  his  father's  money;    or  perhaps 


NoRM.vN  MCKiNNKL,  AS  John  Rutlierford.  in  "ruthehford  and  son." 
A  father  who  drives  one  son  to  emigration  and  a  daughter  to  suicide. 


his  mother  can't  bear  him  to  go  away.  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is  the  disinclination  of  the  modern  man  to  marrj'  young. 
He  tliinks  he  should  be  free  till  he  is  at  least  thirty,  and  till  then 
he  is  often  quite  satisfied  to  Uve  at  home. 

"The  inevitable  result  is  friction.  By  the  time  the  son  is 
twenty-one  or  so  he  has  come  to  look  on  his  father  as  old-fash- 
ioned, and.  what  is  more  important,  he  has  come  to  resent  any 
control.  He  expects  to  be  able  to  do  exactly  as  he  Ukes,  and 
thinks  his  modern  views  are  sufficient  justification  for  any 
Hberties  he  may  take.  Altho  he  is  at  an  age  when  he  ought  to  be 
more  or  less  independent  and  Uving  away  from  home,  he  still 
looks  on  his  father  as  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  supplj-  him 
with  money  and  comfort,  and,  of  coiirse,  freedom. 

'"Can  any  one  wonder  that  in  such  circumstances  a  father  may 
show  occasional  irritation?  Even  if  the  son  contributes  some- 
•thing  to  the  household  expenses,  there  still  remains  the  ine^dtable 
antagonism  which  comes  between  father  and  son  when  they  see 
too  much  of  each  other.  In  each  of  these  fiv'e  plajs  of  domestic 
friction  the  sons  range  in  age  between  twenty-two  and  thirty, 
and  they  all  hve  at  home.  That  is  quite  enough  to  account  for 
the  attitude  of  the  various  fathers.  Under  such  conditions  there 
are  few  fathers  who  would  not  de\'elop  stern  and  rather  for- 
bidding habits. 

'"In  such  cases  my  sympathy  is  more  often  with  the  father 
than  with  the  family.  If  a  son  wants  to  be  good  friends  with  his 
father,  he  must  leave  home  as  early  as  possible.  He  must  show 
that  he  means  business  and  wants  to  be  self-supporting.  He 
mustn't  stay  at  home  and  argue.  He  mustn't  come  down  from 
O.xford  with  a  lot  of  fantastic  ideas  pecuhar  to  his  particular  year 
of  his  particular  college — ideas  which  he  thinks  the  only  ideas 
worth  a  man's  serious  attention — and  expect  his  father  to  share 
them.  He  mustn't  Uve  at,  home  when  he  is  twenty-eight,  and 
give  the  impression  that  he  thinks  the  house  is  run  for  him,  and 
turn  up  to  meals  when  he  thinks  fit." 

The  writers  of  these  plaj's  seem  not  of  Mr.  Baughan's  turn  of 
mind.  Indeed,  they  appear  "to  think  that  when  a  father  has 


reached  a  certain  age  he  should  retire  to  the  nursery  and  hand 
over  the  whole  control  of  the  house  to  his  children."  Air. 
Baughan  goes  on: 

"No  doubt  that  does  happen  in  a  good  many  households, 
where  the  father  hasn't  the  energy  to  stand  up  for  himself,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  bo  a  reasonable  or  ideal  arrangement. 
I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  father  can 
fairly  expect  to  be  the  head  of  his  own  house,  and  to  have  some 
control  over  his  sons  while  they  are  lixing  there.  And  it  must 
be  recognized  that  he  can't  bo  expected  to  have  much  respect 
for  them  while  they  are  still  sheltering  under  the  parental  roof, 
or  to  accept  their  views  and  whims  A\'ith  patience.  The  father 
and  son  who  will  quarrel  all  day  while  they  are  under  the  same 
roof  will  be  the  best  of  friends  when  the  son  travels  from  the 
other  side  of  London  to  look  in  every  Sunday 

"The  son  of  to-day  Uves  at  home  far  longer  than  the  son  of, 
say,  fifty  years  ago.  That  being  so,  the  inevitable  result  is 
domestic  friction.  At  first  the  father  may  be  mild  and  good- 
tempered,  but  soon  he  develops  that  natural  antagonism  toward 
his  grown-up  children  which  causes  him  to  insist — perliaps  too 
roughly — on  his  own  \news  and  methods.  I<"Vom  being  im- 
patient he  becomes,  perhaps,  a  bully  and  a  John  -Rutherford. 
But  you  can't  altogether  blame  him.  In  the  old  days,  seeing  his 
sons  onlj'  occasionally,  he  would  have  been  a  mild  and  gentle 
man,  glad  to  take  interest  in  their  adventures.  Now.  seeing  his 
sons  too  often  and  knowing  that  thej'  are  still  dependent  on  him, 
he  is  naturally  inclined  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  stiU  children. 
Every  son  should  lea\e  his  father's  house  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
can — certainly  before  he  is  twenty-one.  If  he  can  not  keep  him- 
self his  father  should  help  him,  but  out  of  the  house  he  should  go." 

So  the  "decaj"  of  the  home  may  be  due  to  an  effort  to  keep  it 
too  long.     The  poor  father  finds  he  has  to  pay  his  son's  bills 


LESLIE    FABER,  AS    John     Rhcad.     IN     "MILESTONES." 

Who  forgets  his  own  earlier  independence  of  spirit  when  he  becomes 
a  father,  and  coerces  his  sister's  and  daughter's  choice. 


until  the  son  is  well  along  toward  middle  life;  he  verj-  naturally 
protests,  and  then,  adds  The  Daily  Xeics,  "the  younger  gener- 
ation unkindly  puts  him  on  the  stage." 


A  Y.M.C.A.   FOR   COUNTRY  BOYS 


A  FORMER  Rl-rslDKXT  ul'  (  liicaffo  onc.«  «.xpmst  his 
(tfsirc  to  niuvv  to  a  siiiull  <-(>iniiiunity  wh«>rf  liis  childrt-ii 
iiiiKlit  Imvo  t;oi)<l  ounipaniuusaiul  a  clean  cnvirunincnt. 
Not  luuK  ufttT,  hv  ami  his  wifo  foiitul  theiiist'lves  in  a  northern 
Mii'hi^an  town  and  a  Satunhiy  nifjht's  walk  h'd  his  wit'*'  to  ask: 
'"Wiial  was  that  sou  said  alxmt  wishinjjf  to  nio\'f  to  a  small  town 


^^^^Ema'^^  ^^^1 

MICHKiAN     C'Ol  N  rUV    BOYS    O  RCA  XIZI^^D     IN    THE    COUNTY    Y.M.C.A. 

This  .stall'  lias  nine  ol"  the  seventy  orfjanizetl  eounties  in  the  United  States  where   Y.  M.  C.  A. 

work  is  carried  on  especially  for  country  boys. 


oiisly,  whiU'  cooperating  siilxoniinittees  and  leaders  of  groups, 
all  volunteers,  are  trained  and  din-cted  by  the  county  8e«?retary. 
To  his  aid  he  summons  State  otlieials,  professors  from  the  Michi- 
Sian  Ajjricultural  Colh'K**.  the  University  of  MicluKau  and  other 
State  institutions,  as  well  as  State  and  international  Association 
y.\'[)erts. 

"Me  holds  that,  to  {five  is  better  than  to  receive;  to  serve  is 
more  pleasing  and  self-satisfying  than  to 
be  .served;  and  he  seeks  to  instill  this 
vision  into  the  hearts  of  his  leaders,  of 
whom  there  may  be  20  or  3o,  expecting 
ihey  will  pass  it  along  to  the  boys  of  their 
{groups -with  Avhom  they  work.  For  these 
leaders  are  sujjposed  to  study  Avith  boys 
iind  to  play  with  them.  Some  one  has 
said  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
work  Avith  boys  and  work  for  boys  as  there 
is  between  a  sponge  bath  and  a  bath 
sponge.  This  is  another  lesson  which  has 
come  out  of  the  Association's  experiments. 
"The  slow  extension  of  the  work,  not 
only  in  Michigan  but  throughout  the 
United  States,  indicates  that  it  is  not 
spectacular  and  that  the  policy  has  been 
to  permit  it  to  grow  natiu-allj'  and  nor- 
mally. Up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
less  than  70  organized  counties.  Michi- 
gan, leading  with  the  largest  number,  has 
()iil\-  nine." 


When  a  countj'  is  opened,  very  little 
actual  work  with  boys  is  apparent  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  we  are  told.  This 
lime  is  required  for  a  careful  survey  of 
the  field  and  for  the  selection  of  the  best 
Aolunleer  leaders,  "a  scientific  policy  but 
recently  adopted  bj'  professional,  social, 
and  religious  Avorkers."     Going  on: 


to  get  our  bo,\  s  aAvay  from  the  evil  influences  of  a  big  city?  .  .  . 
Dtu'ing  all  the  time  Ave  liA'ed  in  Chicago  I  ne\'er  heard  such  A'ile 
language,  nor  so  much  of  it,  as  AA'e've  heard  to-night,  going  the 
length  of  this  short  street."  Another  man  Avho  had  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  status  of  A-illage  boys  declared  that  he  had  heard 
language  that  Avould  shock  any  liA'ing  man,  and  seen  iingentle- 
manlj-  acts  toAvards  ladies  and  girls  A\^hich  made  liim  Avish  to 
"Avhale"  his  ow^n  boy,  Avhom  he  found  among  the  culprits. 
Their  only  solution  was  a  room  and  entertainment  of  the  sort  to 
"  keep  the  boys  off  the  street."  Fortunately  there  was  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretai-y  of  the  neAv  type  at  hand  to  tell  them  of  the  plan, 
now  beiHg  successfully  tried  in  the  small  towns,  of  employing 
trained  men  and  boys  to  work  A\nth  men  and  boys,  "using  as  a 
basis  the  natural  gang  spirit."  In  the  Detroit  Saturday  Xighl 
this  scheme  is  unfolded: 

"It  is  only  after  many  a  sorry  experience  that  the  Association 
has  determined  that  buildings  and  equipment  are  of  secondary 
importance  in  successful  Avork  A\-ith  boys.  One  city  Association 
recenth'  offered  $2,400  a  year  to  the  man  Avho  Avould  establish  a 
permanent  Avork  AAntb  boys  outside  its  building.  Some  of  our 
na'tional  leaders  are  saying  that  the  coming  Association  Avill  be 
modeled  on  the  country  plan,  a  leader  Avorking  AAnth  small  num- 
bers, instead  of  the  masses,  using  but  little  equipment." 

Dell  C.  Vandercook,  Avho  Avrites  of  the  country  work  in  the 
Detroit  paper,  tells  of  the  trained  expert  Avho  is  called  to  the 
field  and  enlists  the  assistance  of  resident  forces: 

"  TAventy-fiA'e  or  thirty  business  and  professional  men  com- 
pose an  executiA^e  committee  outlining  a  county  pohcy  under 
which  the  homes,  the  churches,  and  the  schools  Avork  harmoni- 


"In  one  Michigan  county  not  a  single 
group  Avas  formed  the  first  six  months,  the  onlj'  definite  and 
apparent  result  of  the  secretary's  effort  being  a  successful 
boAs'  camp. 

"'The  first  year  I  Avoidd  rather  start  three  groups  in  nine 
months  than  nine  groups  in  three  months,'  answered  the  secre- 
tary when  asked  about  his  seeming  failure  to  accomplish  much 
Avorth  Avhile  during  this  period.  'If  the  county  does  not  Axish 
to  keep  me  more  than  this  first  year  because  we  have  proceeded 
slowly  and  with  great  discretion,  I  AA'ill  leave  the  field  confident 
that  the  Avork  is  on  a  permanent  foundation  and  that  little  or 
none  of  it  A\nll  haAe  to  be  done  oAer  again.' 

" '  You  can't  expect  me  to  undo  in  one  year  Avhat  j'ou  and  the 
deA'il  haA^e  done  in  25  years,'  was  the  ansAver  of  another. 

"This  attitude,  unique  in  religious  circles,  is  often  disappoint- 
ing to  those  looking  for  pyrotechnics,  yet  it  AA-ins  support,  as 
the  results  begin  to  show 

"The  a\'erage  Michigan  county  has  between  2,000  and  2,500 
lioys  between  the  ages  of  12  to  16  or  18  years.  Several  hundred 
of  these  ma.y  reside  in  the  largest  city  or  the  small  toAvn  but  there 
are  many  more  composing  the  enrolment  in  the  district  school 
or  Avho  Ha  e  in  the  few  houses  grouped  at  some  cross-roads  about 
a  country  store,  sehoblhouse  and  blacksmith  shop.  Such  a  com- 
munity could  not  provide  a  building  containing  a  swimming-pool, 
bowling-alleys,  and  a  gymnasium  full  of  dumbbells,  flying-rings, 
weights,  mats  and  Indian  clubs,  and  to  attempt  to  support  a 
competent  director  who  could  teach  the  use  of  these  would  be 
just  as  foolish  and  impossible.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  furnishes 
another  unansAverable  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  haAing  the 
county  as  a  unit  supply  the  funds  to  bring  in  a  competent  secre- 
tary who  Avill  train  men  and  older  boys  in  the  small  toAvn  or  the 
rm-al  districts  to  serA^e  the  boys  about  him." 

Here  are  some  of  the  active  sides  of  the  plan: 

"Each  county  Association  has  its  own  annual  e.imp  Avith  from 
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37  to  53  boys  in  it.  Tlioy  onjoy  ton  days  of  supervised  fun 
under  the  leadership  of  college  students  and  other  younp  men. 
.  .  .  To  the  Allegan  county  camp  one  year  then>  came  a 
national  government  expert,  who  had  journe^'ed  in  South 
America.  For  two  days  he  was  a  guest  there,  during  which  he 
gave  two  illustrated  .stereoplicon  lectures  concerning  his 
adventures.  To  these  camps  there  also  come  business  and 
professional  men  who  give  brief  and  informal  talks  about  bank- 
ing, care  of  the  teeth,  postal  service,  and  .se.x  hygiene 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  need  for  a  lu-tter  social  life 
among  these  children  in  ihv  rural  sections,  and  for  some  one  to 
teach  then  games  wlii<'h  they  can  enjoy,  an<l  which  are  possible 
without  expensive  equipment.  Last  year  one  Michigan  (-ounty 
secretary  taught  simple  games  to  25  rural  .schools,  going  at  the 
invitation  and  as  the  guest  of  the  county  school  commissioner. 
When  the  temperature  was  too  low  for  an  outdoor  demonstra- 
tion, he  explained  four  or  five  simple  games  with  chalk  and  a 
blackboard. 
■  "  When  weather  conditions  were  right,  during  a  special 
fifteen-minute  recess  the  teacher  and  pupils  joined  in  the  games 
under  the  county  secretary's  direction. 

"When  churches  come  together  to  promote  such  practical 
and  constructive  plans  for  their  own  and  other  folks'  children, 
old  denominational  barriers  shrink  and  are  wiped  out  when  relig- 
ious leaders  say,  'We  have  worked  harmoniously  together  for 
our  men  and  boys,  why  not  unite  our  weaker  churches  for  more 
efficient  service  and  to  do  away  with  this  waste  and  duplication 
of  effort?  We  can  have  a  common  program,  even  if  we  cannot 
agree  on  a  common  declaration  of  principles." " 


WHAT  PRESBYTERIANS  ASK  IN  CHURCH 

UNION 

PRESBYTERIANS  ADMIT  they  belong  to  one  of  the 
communions  which  "it  will  be  least  difficult  to  bring  into 
a  more  inclusive  bodj-."  But  since  they  are  the  third  in 
size  of  the  great  Protestant  churches,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
definitely  stated  by  a  representative  minister  the  concessions 
the^'  are  willing  to  make  to  bring  about 
church  union.  Church  unity  "we  take 
for  granted,"  declares  Dr.  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  in  one  of  the  addresses  The  Cou- 
gregationalist  (Boston)  is  publishing;  and 
"we  already  recognize  the  churchmanship 
of  all  other  Christians,  the  ministerial 
office  of  all  Christian  ministers,  and  are 
busily  doing  most  of  the  work  in  present 
interdenominational  movements."  But 
there  are  two  questions  which  must  be 
faced  and  answered:  "What  are  we  pre- 
pared to  give  up,  and  what  would  we 
insist  on  keeping?"  And,  according  to 
Dr.  Coffin's  way  of  thinking,  Presbyteri- 
ans would  reply  somewhat  as  follows: 

"We  do  not  consider  our  own,  or  any 
form  of  church  government,  divinely  ap- 
pointed. We  are  ready  to  serve  under 
any  that  works  better  than  our  present 
one.  Pew  Presbyterians  are  anxious  for 
changes  in  the  direction  of  independency ; 
our  churches  already  have  perhaps  too 
much  local  autonomj-  for  efficiency. 
Many  would  welcome  a  modified  episco- 
pacy, provided  it  carried  with  it  no  claims 
to  special  apostolical  succession,  no  sac- 
ramental theory  of  holy  orders,  and  gave 
the  representatives  of  the  churches  ade- 
quate control  over  the  bishop 

"We  should  be  loath  to  give  up  the  church  membership  of 
children  born  in  Christian  homes  or  to  withhold  from  them  bap- 
tism, which  has  ever  been  the  sacrament  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  life.  We  should  also  be  reluctant  to  part  with 
our  elders,  laymen  ordained  to  spiritual  leadership,  whose  work 
in  most  congregations  has  been  invaluable  and  who  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Chur-v. 


at  large.  It  would  l>e  difficult  to  reconcile  Presbyterians  to  a 
"rector";  we  decidedly  prefer  a  'minister'  or  "pastor."  We  should 
certainly  not  l)e  willing  to  ac<'ept  a  form  of  government  in  whifli 
the  people  had  anj'  less  voice  than  in  our  present  constitution. 
We  desire  a  form  that  combines  central  authority  with  local 
freedom,  sufficient  authority  to  unify  tiie  Church's  efforts  and 
to  administer  and  supervis«>  its  work  efficiently,  sufficient  local 
freedom  to  allow  a  congregation  or  the  churches  in  any  particu- 
lar district  to  adapt  their  work  as  they  think  best  to  their  im- 
mediate situation." 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Dr.  Coffin's  opinion,  would 
neither  "cling  tenaciously  to  its  Calvinism"  nor  "expect  to  see 
the  Westminster  Confession  the  creed  of  the  United  Church."' 
Speaking  of  creeds,  Dr.  Coffin  says: 

"Whether  or  not  the  Unit(>d  Church  ought  to  put  forth  a  cn'cd 
is  perhaps  an  open  question.  We  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  can  be  no  final  theology  in  a  growng  world,  and  any  con- 
fession is  outworn  as  .soon  as  it  has  been  published.  But  there 
is  a  value  in  the  Church's  attempting  to  formulate  its  con\-ic- 
tions  every  now  and  again  and  setting  them  forth,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  those  who  dissent  from  its  formulations, 
but  to  teach  the  world  what  the  Church  believes  and  to  lead 
Christians  into  larger  truth.  .  .  .  Ordination  would  have  to  M 
accompanied  by  some  guaranty  that  the  accredited  minister 
of  the  Church  held  the  Christian  faith  and  would  teach  nothing 
discordant  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  worship.  Dr.  Coffin's  Church  '"would  gladly  give  others  all 
the  liberty  they  desire,  pro\'ided  they  allow  us  to  worship  with 
the  orderliness,  simplicity,  and  freedom  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Church  provide  an  elab- 
orate ritual  for  those  who  are  helped  by  it:  we  should  also  be 
glad  to  see  the  Church  recognize  and  give  their  place  to  tho.se, 
like  the  Quakers,  who  dislike  all  forms."  Finally,  "the  Church 
that  would  appeal  to  Presbyterians"  must  possess  at  least  the 
following  characteristics: 

"1.  It  must  be  Christian,  in  that  it  places  Je.sus  Christ  in  the 


A   RURAL   CAMP  FOR  BOYS   AND   SECRETARY 
Some  one  has  said  there  is  as  much  difference  between  worlv  with  boys  and  work  for  boys  as 
there  is  between  a  sponge  bath  and  a  bath  sponse." 
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supreme  place  of  authority  and  admits  no  man  to  its  member- 
ship to  whom  he  is  not  Lord  and  no  man  to  its  ministrj-  who  does 
not  proclaim  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' 

"2.  It  must  be  Catholic  in  that  it  admits  to  its  communion 
and  provides  a  congenial  home  for  every  sincere  follower  of 
Jesus;  and  uses  its  spiritual  discernment  to  recognize  and  em- 
ploy the  gifts  of  ministrj-  in  ever^'  one  who  possesses  them. 
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PROTESTANT 

MISSIONARY   ENDEAVOR   IN   1912. 

This  statistical  viev 

r  of  last  year's  missionary  activity  is  taken  in  abbreviated 

form  from  the  tables  prepared  by  Dr  l^o 

uis  Meyer  for  The 

yiissionary  liiciew  of  the 

World.    It  includes  only  "  foreign  missions   "  and 

s  confined  to  the  Protestant  denominations.    Tht 

,  large  gain  in  the 

number  of  native  Chris 

ians  can  not  be  shown  because  the  figures  for  1911 

and  19i: 

J  were  taken  on  different  bases. 

"3.  It  must  be  Protestant  in  that  it  asserts  with  our  West- 
minster Confession  that  '  the  hberty  wliich  Christ  hath  purchased 
for  believers  under  the  gospel  consists  in  their  free  access  to  God 
and  their  yielding  obedience  to  him,  not  out  of  slavish  fear,  but  a 
childUke  love  and  a  willing  mind';  and  that  'God  alone  is  Lord 
of  the  conscience  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and 
commandments  of  men  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  his 
Word  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship.' 

"4.  It  must  be  Scriptural  in  the  sense  that  the  religious  ex- 
perience which  its  doctrines  interpret,  its  goveiument  promotes, 
and  its  worship  intensifies,  is  true  to  the  religious  experience  of 
Jesus  developed  by  the  religious  experience  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  reproduced  normatively  in  the  Christians  of  the  New 
Testament. 

"5.  It  must  be  democratic  in  that  it  acknowledges  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  all  Christians,  gives  each  his  voice  in  the 
control  of  the  church  and  allows  him  freely  to  use  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  with  which  he  is  endowed  for  the  upbuilding  in  the 
world  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"6.  It  must  possess  an  efficient  organization — else  why  try  to 
unite  Christians? — which  shall  do  away  with  our  present  waste- 
ful overlapping,  increase  our  missionary  power,  and  render  us 
vastly  more  effective  in  reshaping  the  social  order  under  which 
we  live  until  every  human  relation  embodies  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son  of  God." 


MILLIONS  FOR  MISSIONS 

THE  MISSIONARY  ADVANCE  promised  at  the  time 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  is  apparently  under  way. 
A  complete  statistical  review  of  Protestant  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  1912,  appearing  in  the  January  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World,  "shows  a  healthj'  increase  of  missionary  activity 
throughout  the  world."  It  also  reveals,  says  the  editor  of  The 
Missionary  Review,  "growing  liberality  of  the  Christian  forces." 
This  statement  cDuld,  apparently,  be  made  much  stronger  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  missionary  societies  of  Christendom 
collected  over  $30,000,000  last  year  (an  increase  of  $5,000,000 
over  1911),  and  that  in  England  one  man,  Robert  Arthington, 
left  $4,500,000  out  of  a  $6,000,000  estate  for  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith.  His  gift,  according  to  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, is  beUeved  to  be  the  largest  single  bequest  ever  made  to 
the  cause.  Of  this,  $2,500,000  is  to  go  to  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  London  and  $2,000,000  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Arthington's  motives  and  -wishes 
in  the  will  is  quoted  in  the  daily  press: 

"If  Draeticable  the  income  shall  be  appUed  for  the  purpose  of 


giving  to  every  tribe  of  mankind  that  has  them  not  and  which 
speaks  a  language  distinct  from  all  others,  accurate  and  faithful 
copies  of  at  least  the  Gospels  of  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  together 
with  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  printed  in  the  language  of 
that  tribe,  and  to  teach  in  some  way  at  least  10  or  12  persons  of 
each  such  tribe  how  to  read,  and  perhaps  one  tribe  of  people, 
some  of  whom  know  how  to  read  and  have  printed  Gospels,  may 
be  urged  to  evangelize  some  other  tribe.  It  is  my  wish  that 
everj'where  in  all  Africa,  in  South  America,  in  Central  America, 
in  Asia,  in  the  South  Sea  islands  and  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 
all  tribes  and  great  peoples,  destitute  of  said  Gospels,  should  in 
some  means  be  reached  promptly  (the  actual  heathen  first) 
and  put  in  possession  of  said  gospels.  I  desire  that  the  Moham- 
medans everywhere  shall  be  left  to  the  various  Bible  agencies. 
I  desire  that  the  Light  of  Life  as  a  lamp  shall  be  left  standing 
among  them  until  each  tribe  has  formed  a  church,  a&d  that  they 
shall  be  A-isited  regularly  by  devoted  teachers  until  every  tribe 
in  the  land  shall  have  the  gospel  in  print.  No  delay  shall  occur 
in  taking  the  inestimable  treasure  to  every  unreached  tribe." 

Whereupon  The  Republican,  a  paper  given  to  thoughtful  com- 
ment on  matters  of  religion  and  church  work,  remarks: 

"Of  late  we  have  seen  more  stress  put  on  economic  and 
sanitary  reform  than  evangelical  work;  we  have  heard  more  of 
the  medical  missionary  than  of  the  colporteur.  There  is  room 
for  both,  and  Mr.  Arthington  evidently  held  unshaken,  amid  the 
shifting  winds  of  higher  criticism,  to  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
Scriptures  to  convert  the  heathen  and  raise  the  savage  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  spirit  of  his  bequest  is  the  same  which  animated 
the  WiUiams  band  in  1806.  This  great  bequest  wiU  do  much 
to  quicken  the  missionary  spirit  in  England.  The  Adventists 
will  see  in  it  another  evidence  of  the  approaching  fulfilment  of 
their  favorate  prophecy  in  Matthew  xxiv:  14,  'And  this  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
imto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come.'  The  carrying 
out  of  the  wiU  wiU  at  all  events  be  a  matter  of  real  historical 
significance." 

The  missionary  statistics  herewith  reprinted  in  part  have 
been  quoted  in  practically  every  reUgious  weekly  in  the  countrj-. 
Editors  find  in  them  both  cause  for  congratulation  and  a  spur 
to  greater  endeavor.     As  The  Missionary  Review  itself  observes: 

"A  greater  number  of  men  and  women  are  willing  to  go  out 
into  the  field,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  converts  and  commu- 
nicants and  of  the  pupils  in  the  missionary  schools  prove  clearly 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  at  work,  and  the  seed  sown  is  bring- 
ing forth  fruit  abundant  unto  Eternal  Life,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  after  aU  only  a  small  part  of 
the  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  multitudes  of  non-Christians  throughout  the  earth  is  being 
performed." 


REVIEWS   OF  NEW  BOOKS 


COMPLETION  OF  "THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA"* 


WHEN  a  skilful  editor  assumes  the 
task  of  producing  a  cyclopedia,  one 
of  his  first  cares  is  to  see  that  subjects  re- 
quiring expert  treatment  are  assigned  to 
<'xperts;  and  another  is  to  see  that  the 
experts  do  their  duty.  In  some  instances 
the  second  requirement  is  more  difficult  than 
the  first.  The  editor  would  not  engage  a 
Sanskrit  scholar  to  wTite  on  surgery,  nor  a 
Mohammedan  to  describe  Methodism. 
The  greatest  difficulty  that  he  encounters  is 
with  the  religious  articles;  because  almost 
«very  reader  is  specially  interested  in  one 
or  another  of  them,  and  is  severely  critical 
of  that  which  deals  with  his  own  Church. 
There  are  variants  in  all  the  creeds  and 
rituals,  and  the  sectarian  wTiter  is  pretty 
<'ertain  to  interpret  his  sect  according  to 
bis  own  variety.  I  have  known  a  high 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  accept  the  writ- 
ing or  super\'ision  of  all  the  articles  per- 
taining to  his  sect  in  a  great  cj'clopedia, 
accept  the  pay,  and  then  so  neglect  the 
duty,  or  perform  it  in  such  a  slipshod  man- 
ner, that  innumerable  complaints  poured 
in  upon  the  pubUsher. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  and  for  other 
obvious  reasons,  it  is  fortunate  that  our 
reference  libraries  have  been  recentlj'  en- 
riched bj'  two  extensive  cyclopedias  de- 
A-oted  solely  to  our  two  oldest  religious — 
Judaism  and  Catholicism.  The  Jewish 
JCneyclopedia,  prepared  by  Jewish  authori- 
ties, has  not  long  been  finished,  and  now  we 
have  the  concluding  volume  of  a  cyclo- 
pedia devoted  entirely  to  the  Cathohc 
Church,  its  historj-,  its  doctrines,  its  prac- 
tices, its  locations,  its  eminent  exponents 
or  adherents,  and  apparently  every  other 
:#ubject  that  is  in  anj'  way  connected  there- 
Avith.  To  this  we  may  go  to  learn  of  Cath- 
ohc affairs  as  CathoUc  authorities  them- 
selves present  them,  not  as  some  one  else 
describes  them.  And  this  is  especially  im- 
portant because  the  history  of  that  Church 
is  more  varied  and  subject  to  controversy, 
and  its  doctrines  are  more  elaborate  in  their 
nice  distinctions,  than  those  of  any  other. 

With  Dr.  Charles  G.  Hebermann  as  edi- 
tor-in-chief, assisted  by  Edward  A.  Pace, 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Conde  Fallen,  and  at 
least  a  thousand  contrib  itors,  the  work  has 
occupied  seven  years  for  its  accompUsh- 
jnent,  and  we  now  have  it  in  fifteen  vol- 
umes, aggregating  twelve  thousand  un- 
usually large,  double-column  pages.  The 
list  of  contributors,  who  are  from  nearly 
every  country  on  the  globe,  presents  an  im- 
posing array  of  names — prelates,  professors, 
scholars  in  various  departments  of  hter- 
ature  and  science,  specialists,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  a  few  women  at  the  head  of 
sisterhoods. 


*The  CathoUc  Encyclopedia.  15  vols.  Roval 
«vo.     Illustrated.     New  York:  Robert  Appleton  Co. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  to  write  this  notice  apropos 
of  the  completion  of  this  great  work,  because  of  his 
exceptional  experiences,  extending  over  more  than 
forty  years,  as  an  editor  of  standard  sets  of  books  and 
*ncyclopeaias.  For  example — from  1862  to  1872  he 
was  associate  editor  of  "Appleton's  American  Cyclo- 
pedia"; from  1882  to  1902, editor-in-chief  of  "Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclopedia";  from  1900  to  1904,  editor- 
in-chief  of  "  The  Universal  Cyclopedia."  The  other 
large  works  of  which  he  has  been  editor-in-chief  are 
man  v. 


Reviewed  for  the  LrrEHABT  Digest  by 
iossiTER  Johnson 

Besides  the  articles  that  tue  ordinary 
reader  would  expect  to  find  in  such  a  work, 
there  are  many  that  will  attract  his  atten- 
tion and  cause  a  pleasant  surprize  as  he 
slowly  turns  the  leaves.  Thus,  under 
"Confession,"  where  one  would  expect  onlj' 
to  find  a  brief  essay  on  auricular  confession, 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  so- 
called  confessions  or  burial-places  of  the 
confessors  and  mart\Ts  and  the  custom  of 
resorting  to  them  for  the  production  of 
reUcs  or  their  equivalents.  Thus  a  hand- 
kerchief dropt  on  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  is 
supposed  to  have  thus  acquired  something 
of  a  sacred  character.  The  Colosseum  is 
described,  with  an  illustration,  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  of  the  tradition  that  it  was 
once  sacred  to  the  martyrs.  There  is  a 
long  article  on  Evolution,  and  another  on 
l^hysics.  Under  the  head  of  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense,  Reid's  theory  is  discust  at 
some  length.  Communion  in  Both  Kinds 
is  considered  in  an  elaborate  essay,  with 
many  quotations  from  varj-ing  authorities. 
Similarly,  fourteen  columns  are  given  to  the 
subject  of  Confirmation,  which  is  set  forth 
most  clearlj'  and  interestingly.  The  lay- 
man will  find  in  it  some  passages  that  are 
likely  to  surprize  him,  as,  for  instance,  "The 
sacrament  is  vahdly  received  even  by  those 
in  mortal  sin."  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
articles,  the  distinctions  in  the  rite  as  prac- 
tised in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in 
the  Greek  Church  are  carefully  explained. 
And  the  rite  as  retained  and  practised  in  the 
Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches  is  also  con- 
sidered. This  is  ordy  one  instance,  how- 
ever, of  the  attention  that  is  given  to  the 
rituals  or  creeds  of  those  who  are  designated 
as  non-Catholics. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  book 
that  its  authors  intended  to  write  with 
thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  hberality;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thej'  have  ac- 
compUshed  this  so  far  as  the  affairs  of  their 
own  Church  are  concerned.  Where  there 
is  uncertaintj',  as  to  a  doctrine  in  any  of  its 
aspects,  this  is  frankly  acknowledged,  and 
the  different  views  are  set  forth  in  numer- 
ous quotations  from  recognized  authorities. 
But  where  thej^  range  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Catholic  Church  they  are  not  always 
so  happy,  tho  there  need  be  no  question 
of  an  intention  to  treat  all  fairly.  Thus, 
in  the  article  on  Knownothingism,  some 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  early  disabdities  of 
CathoUcs  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact 
is  cited  that  not  till  1877  did  New  Hamp- 
shire "expunge  from  its  constitution  the 
pro\ision  disquahf  jing  CathoUcs  from  hold- 
ing office  in  that  State."  That  is  true;  but 
it  is  also  true,  and  should  have  been  added, 
that  for  many  years  before  that  date  the 
obnoxious  clause  was  disregarded  and 
CathoUcs  held  office  unquestioned.  In  my 
examination  of  the  volumes  I  have  not 
found  anj-  statement  of  the  disabiUties  im- 
posed, to  the  present  daj-,  upon  non-Cath- 
oUcs  in  countries  that  are  under  CathoUc 
control.  But  perhaps  it  is  there  some- 
where. 

There  are  articles  on  the  various  books 
of  the  Bible,  on  the  various  reUgious  orders 


of  both  men  and  women — on  famous  mon- 
asteries and  cathedrals,  on  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  on  every  country  in  the  civilized 
world — these  latter  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  Catholic  Church  therein, 
but  not  lacking  the  historical  and  statis- 
tical facts  that  would  be  found  in  any  good 
cyclopedia;  and  articles  on  tribes  of  In- 
dians that  have  been  Cliristianized,  or  at 
least  visited  by  Catholic  missionaries. 
There  is  a  very  long  essay  on  Preacners, 
which  it  must  have  cost  most  laborious 
research  to  prepare;  there  is  another  on 
Christian  Democracy,  and.  another  on 
Fatalism,  oAe  on  Property,  and  a  finely  il- 
lustrated one  on  Mosaics.  Of  course. 
Miracles  and  Missions  are  not  o\erlooked, 
but  are  treated  learnedly  and  exhaustively, 
as  are  also  Pilgrimages  and  other  kindred 
topics.  The  Koran  is  analyzed.  Chron- 
ology is  fully  treated,  and  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle on  Coeducation,  one  on  Juvenile 
Courts,  and  one  on  Bankruptcy.  The 
personal  articles  are  somewhat  of  a  study. 
One  expects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  find 
biographical  articles  on  the  saints,  on  the 
popes,  and  on  various  eminent  prelates; 
but  we  should  hardly  have  guessed  that 
there  would  be  one  on  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
or  on  Christopher  Columbus,  or  on  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  or  on  Louis  Napoleon. 
There  are  articles  on  artists  that  have  pro- 
duced famous  religious  paintings  and 
statues.  Some  eminent  men  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  except  that 
they  were  communicants,  are  treated  in  ap- 
preciative biographical  sketches,  as,  for 
instance,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  women  who  have  de- 
voted their  fives  to  the  Church  hardly  get  a 
fair  representation — that  is,  in  sketches 
under  their  own  names.  For  e.xample, 
there  might  properly  have  been  a  special 
article  on  Mother  Hieronymo  (Veronica 
O'Brien),  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  of 
her  seventy-nine  years  in  reUgious  and 
benevolent  work,  built  up  a  great  hos- 
pital, established  a  most  useful  Home  of 
Industry  for  young  girls,  and  was  widely 
known  and  beloved. 

The  work  is  remarkably  weU  illustrat- 
ed, with  both  full-page  engravings  and 
pictures  in  the  text,  and  colored  plates  and 
maps.  Another  volume,  containing  an  ex- 
haustive index,  is  in  preparation. 

RECENT    BIOGRAPHICAL    WORKS 

Gross,     Anthony.     Lincoln's     Own     Stories. 

Pp.  224.     New  York  and  London:    Harper   &  Bros. 

Mr.  Gross  has  taken  many  years  to  verify 
the  Lincoln  stories,  and  has  arranged  them 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  story-biography,  and 
as  "far  as  possible,  that  they  may  furnish 
continuous  iUustrations  of  the  various 
stages  of  Lincoln's  wonderful  career." 

Every  story  chosen  is  pointed  and  worth 
the  telUng.  To  understand  it  thoroughly 
it  is  necessary  to  read  Lincoln's  own  words: 
"  I  believe  I  have  the  popular  reputation  of 
being  a  story-teUer,  but  I  do  not  deserve 
the  name  in  its  general  sense,  for  it  is  not  the 
story  itself,  but  its  purpose  or  effect  that. 


/ 
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Ftljruary  15,  1913 


II                     '        I    oftt'M    inoiil   u   li'ii^'    :uul  uil  un  (hiuuI  shun*  in  tin-  ^'ooil  tliiiit^s  of  tliu 

I;  ■                   i-siim  \t\  otIiiTs,  or  a  lalMnimiH  c»)iiiitr.v  c*»)iislitut«'<l  ihf  pilli  of  his  crtted. 

expltinuium  un  iiiy  own  imrt,  by  invuns  of  a  He,  at  any  rate,  brout;lit  a  ^mul  many  men 

short    story    (hut    illustnitt-s   my    point    of  to  think,   and  stirnfl   up   thinjjs,   like   the 

view.      So,  tiMj,  the  sliarpnesti  of  a  refusal  h>aven  which  is  jjood  for  nothing  hut  to  U-t 

or  the  t»d{,'e  of  a  rebuke  nuiy  be  bfunted  by  the  air  in. 

an  appropriate  story   that   saves  wounded  ivilllams.    Frederhk    WVIIs.     Anson    Burlln- 

feehnjjs  and  vet  serves  thej)urpose.     No,  1  KiH"*'  i»i"l  ilu-  Klr»t  ('liiiif<<f  Mission  lo  Kort-litn 

P«>HiT.\.      l.lolh,     pp.     JTO.      Now      York:      Charl.-8 


am   not    simply   a   story-teUer,   but   story-   scribner's  Soiw.  '  $2 


telhn^    as    lui    emoUienl    sa\es    me    mueh 
frielion  ami  distress." 


net. 


At  this  moment  when  the  attention  of 
the    world    is    turned    toward    C.'liina    and 
Yiiuiu'iii^banil.  I.ady.  Marie-Aiitoln«*((e,  Her    crude   conceptions   of   the   Chinese   people 
Karl)    Vouih.     I'p.   ooy.     L..ndoii:   MacmiiUn    &    which    have    too    long    prevailed    among 


Her«'  is  another  contribution  to  the  his- 


Wostern  nations  are  giving  way  to  a  true 
estimate  of  their  quality,  it  is  fitting  that 


tories  of  Marii-Antoini'tt*-.  this  one  an  ex-    the  first  chapter  of  the  story  of  China's 


haustive  stadv   of  her  vouth  and  all   the 


new  era,  now  almost  forgotten,  should  be 


forces  that  developed  the  gu-1  ol  fourteen   reread,  and  that  its  significance  in  the  do- 
mto  the  Queen  of  seventeen.  velopment    of    modern    diplomacy    should 

I  lu.  tacts  are  based  on  a  correspondence  be  recognized.  "  Anson  Burlingame  and 
betwt>en  the  Dauphine's  mother,  iMaria  the  First  Chinese  Mission  to  Foreign 
Theresa  of  Austna  and  Comte  de  Mercy-  Powers  "  might  well  be  considered  the 
Argenteau,  who  was  the  instructor  and  otTi-  initial  volume  of  a  History  of  Modern 
cial  guide  ot  the  unformed,  uneducated  China.  I>rofessor  Williams  pre.sents  a 
-L'Autnchienne,"  when  she  was  brought  clear  and  able  analysis  of  the  character 
to  a  strange  country  and  the  \ncious  atmoK-  and  career  of  Mr.  Burlingame.  The  rec- 
phere  of  Versailles.  One  appreciatea  her  ord  will  go  far  tow^ard  the  accomplishment 
trials  more  as  he  reads  about  the  Royal  of  its  purpose— the  recasting  of  the  public 
family,  and  especially  Louis  XV.  and  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  achievement 
old-maul  daughters,  his  scandal-loving  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge.  His 
court,  the  Du  Barry  complications,  and  the  delineations  of  Chinese  character,  regarded 
constant  interference  of  her  mother  with  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  "  fairy 
suggestion  and  criticism.  pictures,"  are  now  found  to  be  true  por- 

For  a  young,  sport-lovnng  girl,  one  of  a  traiture.  The  influence  of  the  First  Chi- 
large  family,  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  aU  nese  Mission  to  the  courts  of  the  world, 
youtliful  companions,  checked  in  all  spon-  ^hich  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  by  a 
taneous  impuLses,  and  obliged  to  cope  wnth  succession  of  "  untowardnesses,"  has  been 
political  intrigue,  was  a  test  which  requirtd  a  constant  source  of  enlightenment  in  the 
much  native  ability  and  tact  in  one  whose  intercourse  of  Orient  and  Occident.  Mr. 
beauty  and  charm  have  always  been  ad-  Burlingame  "  believed  in  the  practical  ap- 
mitted.  The  book  is  made  up  of  so  many  plication  to  the  business  of  diplomacy  of 
facts,  quotea  letters,  and  interesting  cir-  one  of  those  commandments  on  which 
cumstances  that  the  author  seems  at  times  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets:  '  Thou 
a  tntle  vague  and  obscure,  but  it  is  written  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  "  "  It 
studiously  and  with  a  sympathetic  appre-  was  he  who  first  declared  abroad  the  ne- 
ciation  that  helps  the  reader  to  understand  cessity  of  assisting  China  to  find  herself 
some  of  the  puzzling  traits  afterward  ex-  and  of  elevating  the  diplomacy  of  Western 
hibited    by    Marie-Antoinette    during    her   powers  in  Asia  to  something  higher  than 

securing  for  their  traders  the  largest  pos- 
sible advantage  in  a  struggle  for  profits." 
Because  of  this  twofold  purpose — the  wel- 
fare of  the  Christian  world  and  the  task  of 
saving  China  in  the  interest  of  her  owti 
....  ,        ,  .  ,        revival — to  which  he  gave  his  heart  and 

political  moveiuents  hat  have  since  that  ^^^i  ^th  a  devotion  that  ended  in  the 
time  agitated  English  pubhc  hfe  are  de-  sacrifice  of  his  life,  Mr.  Burlingame  was 
scribed  with  a  dash  a  spmt,  and  genial  the  embodiment  of  that  true  missionary 
picturesqueness  which  are  absolutely  fasci-  ^pj^it  which  places  him  among  the  great 
°f  "l-^lu  A'.^?u*_^?_^':.]':^°  "1°  r*  '^g';«'*';^th   benefactors  of  modern  times.    As  Professor 

Williams  eloquently  says,   "It  is  a  spirit 


reign. 

Hyndman,  Henry  Mayers.  Further  Reininis- 
cenei-s.  8vo.  Pp.  545.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $5. 

These  further  reminiscences  begin  with 
the  year  1889, 'and  all  the  great  social  and 


all  of  the  author's  views  will  be  charmed 

by  the  courage  and  tone  of  sincerity  %vith    whicris  still  efficient." 

which   thej^   are   broached.     Most   of   the 

suhiects   he    treats;   are   livino-   nne<!tinn«    nf         CaPfs,   Walter  B.     The  Soldier-Bishop   KlU- 

SUpjeciS   ne    ireaiS   are   UVing   questions    ot     son    Capers,     illustrated.     Cloth,    pp.    3ti9.     New 

this  very  hour,   and  there  is  a  candor  and     York:    The  Neale  Publishing  Co.     $3  net. 

freshness  in  his  tone  which  make  it  hard  To  find  among  the  ne\v  books  on  one's 
to  lay  the  book  down  at  whate\er  page  we  library  table  at  the  same  time  "  Cease 
take  it  up.  SociaUsm,  the  tariff,  home  Firing  "  by  Mary  Johnston,  and  "  The 
rule,  woman  suffrage,  all  that  people  and  Soldier-Bishop  Ellison  Capers,"  by  Capers's 
papers  are  talking  about  now  are  described  son,  is  an  interesting  coincidence.  The 
with  personal  descriptions  of  the  main  fervid  pages  of  Miss  Johnston's  intense 
figures  from  Michael  Da\dtt  t'o  Henry  fiction  and  the  no  less  vivid  chapters  of 
Labouchere,  in  the  shifting  kaleidoscope  of  the  biography  of  the  Confederate  General 
public  life.  Thus  the  book  is  interesting  fall  in  the  same  period  of  the  Civil  War. 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  makes  the  past  Elhson  Capers  enlisted  at  the  opening  of 
few  decades  of  English  history  Uve  again  the  great  conflict  and  took  part  in  the 
in  a  clear  and  vi\'id  light.  initial  maneuvers  preceding  the  bombard- 
Henry  Mayers  Hyndman  was  a  scientific  ment  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  wounded  at 
socialist  as  well  as  poUtical  writer  on  general  Chickamauga,  was  at  Dalton  and  Jones- 
subjects.  He  espoused  the  Land  League,  boro,  and  with  General .  Hood  and  Joseph 
he  was  pro-Boer  during  the  South  African  E.  Johnston  in  the  strenuous  campaigns 
War,  and  an  adv^ocate  of  the  revolutionary  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The  jour- 
general  strike.     Light  work  for  all,  and  for  nal  and  letters  which  record  these  experi- 


ence!  prove  again  how  far  truth  exceeds 
fiction  in  its  power  to  stir  the  mind  and 
heart.  But  the  war  theme  is  not  the  only 
claim  to  interest  in  the  biiigraphy  of  Elli- 
son Capers.  We  have  a  glimp.se  of  earlier 
days,  perhaps  equally  heroic,  and  of  an- 
other commanding  figure,  the  father  of 
the  soldier-bishop,  William  Capers— pio- 
neer missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  to  the  Creek  Indians  in  lH2i, 
the  founder  of  that  church's  work  among 
the  negroes,  and  in  the  "  great  divide  in 
1S44  the  champion  of  the  Southern  cause 
and  the  organizer  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  of  which  he  was  at 
once  elected  bishop."  This  "  soldier  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  "  evidently  fought  as 
valiantly  for  his  principles  in  the  Church 
militant  as  did  his  son  in  the  conflicts  of 
the  Confederacy.  And  the  son,  "  accept- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  Civil  War  in  fine 
spirit,"  entered  his  father's  profession  and 
became  in  due  course  a  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  having  as  his 
diocese  the  State  to  which  he  had  given 
a  patriot's  devotion.  The  life  of  this 
"  best-known  and  best-loved  man  in  South 
Carolina  "  in  war  and  in  peace  was  worth 
recording  and  is  worthily  recorded. 

Jerrold,    Walter.     A    Book   of   Famous    Wits. 

Pp.  322.     New  York:    McBride,  Nast   &  Co.    $2.50. 

We  are  told  that  "amusement  is  as  nec- 
essary to  a  healthy  mind  as  salt  is  to  a 
healthy  body,"  and  "good  stories  are, 
indeed,  more  necessary  to  after-dinner 
talk  than  any  single  item  in  the  menu  of 
the  meal."  For  such  reasons  as  these,  this 
book  is  written.  What  is  here  offered  is 
"a  survey  of  the  development  of  wit  as  a 
product  of  modern  social  conditions — in 
only  an  approximately  chronologieal  order, 
as  it  seems  well  to  classify  the  wits  asso- 
ciated with  special  professions."  Mr. 
Jerrold  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Tarleton 
and  Taylor  and  gives  brief  biographies  of 
wits,  even  the  modern  Whistler  and  Wiidf . 
To  a  general  discussion  of  wt,  humor,  pun 
and  jest,  the  author  adds  an  anecdote  his- 
tory of  the  wits,  including  Foote,  Sheri- 
dan, Curran,  Sidney  Smith,  Rogers,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  and  many  lesser  and  later 
lights,  but  the  greatest  charm  of  the  book 
Ues  in  the  "bon-mots"  which  he  quotes 
from  the  different  famous  men.  Imagine 
the  delight  of  really  knowing  something 
about  "Joe  Miller,"  whose  name  alone 
provokes  mirth  from  its  associations.  It 
is  fascinating  to  read  well-chosen  "good 
stories"  in  connection  with  information 
about  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the 
joke-perpetrators  themselves.  The  most 
teUing  tale  is  that  told  of  Hook,  who,  see- 
ing a  verj^  pompous  gentleman  strutting 
down  the  Strand,  went  up  to  him  and  said: 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  pray  may  I 
ask — are  you  anybody  in  particular?" 
This  book  will  be  a  good  investment  for 
any  one  who  believes  that  laughter  is  bet- 
ter than  medicine,  and  wit  not  inconsistent 
with  wisdom. 

Fleming,  Walter  L.     General  W.  T.  Sherman 

as   College   Pff'sidont.     8vo,   pp.  399.     Cleveland, 
Ohio:    The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.     $5  net. 

General  Sherman  himself  planned  in 
part  the  present  collection  and  the  notes 
which  run  through  it.  On  looking  over 
this  handsome  volume  we  find  that  the 
interest  which  it  will  evoke  is  inspired  by 
something  more  than  experiences  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  whose  earlier 
history  it  relates,  or  the  question  of  sla- 
(Continued  on  page  .'^52) 
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Victor-Victrola  IV 


If  you  enjoy  musical  comedies, 
you  should  have  a  Victor 

This  wonderful  instrument  not  only 
repeats  for  you  right  in  your  own  home 
the  charming  selections  from  the  popular 
operettas  now  delighting  the  public,  hut 
revives  for  you  beautiful  old-time  favorites 
which  are  rarely  heard  nowadays,  and  also 
brings  to  you  many  of  the  European 
successes  long  before  thev  are  produced  in 
this  country. 

With  a  Victor  you  can  hear  sparkling 
medleys  of  a  half-dozen  or  more  selections 
from  more  than  fifty  operettas,  superbly 
rendered  by  the  talented  Victor  Light  Opera 
Company;  or  you  can  hear  individual  num- 
bers sung  by  leading  stage  favorites. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  music  and  entertainment  that  delight 
you  on  the  Victor. 

Any  \'ictor  dealer  in   any  city  in  the  work!  will 
gladly  play  your  favorite  music  for  vou. 

Victor-Victrolas  $15   to  S200.      Victors   SIO   to   Si 00. 
Easy  terms  can  be  arrano;ed  with  your  dealer  if  desired. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Granioplume  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Uistribntors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — //»e  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


victor 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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REVIEWS    OF    NEW    HOOKS 

(C\>nHnue{t  from  page  350) 

Viry,  or  the  inc"idi>n(s  iit  th»*  Civil  War 
to  whi''  ''  ■■' tVrs.  Tbr  (Jfueral  has  iu- 
deed  •  liw  purj>a^<  i>f  thu  mcni- 

■  litioii  of 
I  .  •  .'.!•:   --Tlu- 

lett«'r8  htTfwith  will  jrivo  a  far  bt<tt<T  un- 
d«'rstanding  of  tlu>  privato  thoughts  and 
ftH'lmjrs  lit  tht'  nion  who  afterward  l)ore 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  Cixil  War  than 
any  nak«'tl  narrative,  and  I  merely  intend 
this  as  a  preface  to  them." 

Mr.  Kltiiiinu:  lias  supph-mented  the  h't- 
ters  witli  many  others  and  has  given  all 
the  neces8ar>'  elucidations  which  connect 
the  \arious  letters  and  documents  with 
actual  events.  While  much  of  this  cor- 
n'spondencc  is  personal  and  private,  we 
lejirn  from  it  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  South  during  unUbellum  and  poalbcl- 
lum  days.  The  position,  attitude,  and 
temper  of  the  South  before  the  war  are 
illustrated  in  many  particulars.  The  whole 
compilation  is  one  of  those  without  which 
an  historical  hbrary  would  now  be  incom- 
plete. 

Wedmore,  Frederli-k.  Memories.  Pp.  225. 
New  York:    George  H.  Uoran  Co.     $2.50. 

Reading  these  "Memories"  is  like  sit- 
ting down  with  a  friend  of  mature  years 
and  judgment,  who,  becoming  interested 
in  his  own  thoughts  and  memories,  relates 
to  you,  with  no  apparent  effort  and  much 
enthusiasm,  experiences  and  events  in  his 
life  which  involve  manj^  noted  person- 
ages. One  story  leads  to  another,  one  ex- 
perience suggests  others  similar,  and  as  Mr. 
Wedmore,  '"one  of  England's  greatest  liv- 
ing styUsts,"  has  knowTi  most  of  the  men 
famous  ii;i  all  professions  for  nearly  forty 
j^ears.  he  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund 
of  valuable  information  to  impart.  In  his 
gallery  of  memories  the  portraits  are  prin- 
cipally of  the  dead — Gerome  and  Whis- 
tler; Tennyson,  Dickens,  and  Browning; 
Irving,  the  Terr>s,  and  Mrs.  Kendal; 
Leighton  and  Burne-Jones.  As  the  sketches 
are  drawn  from  intimate  friendship  and 
close  observation,  the  facts  have  much 
weight.  The  book  possesses  the  com- 
pelling charm  of  a  truthful  narrative. 

Sears,  John  Van  Der  Zee.  My  Friends  at 
Brook  Farm.  Pp.  172.  New  York:  Desmond 
FitzGerald.     1912.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  sketch 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  student  in 
the  Brook  Farm  school.  He  tells  us  many 
viWd  things  about  its  life,  its  entertain- 
ments, its  business  poUey,  and  the  famous 
men  and  women  w^ho  were  identified  with 
this  well-know-n  movement  which  proved 
too  Utopian  for  lasting  success.  The  real 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  present  intimate 
glimpses  of  coadjutors  in  the  Brook  Farm 
settlement,  with  whom  his  life  there  made 
him  familiar.  He  includes  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  INIargaret 
Fuller,  and  many  others.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  are  new,  and  the  style  is  easy 
and  entertaining. 

Bickley,  Francis.     Story  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Pp.  104.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard   &  Co. 

History  has  told  us  much  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, but  Romance  even  more,  and  our 
usual  thought  of  her  is  as  the  tragic  victim 
of  the  guillotine,  or  as  the  original  of  Mme. 
Le  Brun's  famous  portraits.  This  sketch 
divides  her  life  into  four  parts — "Cloudy 
Dawn,"  "Sultry  Noon,"  "Angry  Sunset," 


and  "Night":  picturing  her  tirst  as  a  neg-J 
Ici'ted  child,  then  as  I)auj>hiness  of  France, 
unjJH'pared  for  the  great  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  her,  and,  lastly,  as  quei-n  and 
mother,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
the  victim  of  misunderstanding  and 
thoughtless  indiscretions.  It  was  a  sad 
life,  a  hfe  to  inspire  pity  and  stir  the  sym- 
pathies. This  attractive  volume  gives  a 
clear  and  careful  re\iew  of  the  main  facts 
in  a  well-known  career  and  a  miimto  ac- 
count of  the  famous  diamoud-necklaoe 
sciindal,  exonerating  the  Queen  from  all 
complicitj'. 

Chesterton,  Cecil.     The'Story  of  Nell  Gnyun. 

Pp.  142.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard   &  Co. 

The  author  remarks  that  "in  English 
liistorj^  Nell  Gwynn  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  place.  Had  she  never  lived,  the 
course  of  pubUc  events  would  hardly  have  ' 
been  altered  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Yet  the 
world  would  have  missed  a  figure  very 
striking,  very  picturesque,  and,  when  all 
is  said,  very  lovable."  Tliis  story  of  her 
life  reveals  her  sins  clearly,  but  allows  for 
them,  placing  loyalty  as  the  first  of  her 
redeeming  quaUties.  The  vicissitudes  of 
her  fortune  were  extraordinary,  her  rise 
from  gutter  to  palace  rapid  and  dazzling, 
but  she  never  seems  to  have  willingly 
broken  one  tie  with  her  past.  She  did  not 
forget  her  friends  nor  patronize  them,  and 
protected  and  loved  her  vulgar  old  mother 
even  in  the  sight  of  royalty.  Her  frank- 
ness and  honesty  are  well  known,  whether 
as  orange  girl,  as  actress,  or  as  mistress  of 
King  Charles.  She  never  pretended  to  be 
anything  but  herself — a  gamin,  but  with 
a  heart  fuU  of  sympathy,  love,  and 
sincerity.    This  is  a  true  fiistory. 

Moorliouse,  E.  Hallam.  The  Story  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  Pp.  131.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.     1912. 

The  life  of  Emma  Lyons,  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, is  here  told  sympathetically,  but  with 
a  truthfulness  which  does  not  suppress 
some  of  the  unsavory  facts  about  her  life. 
From  the  days  when,  an  uncultured  child 
of  the  people,  she  did  menial  domestic 
service,  through  years  when  her  beauty 
was  her  fortune — or  misfortune — her  as- 
sociation with  Romney  the  painter,  her 
life  with  Sir  Charles  Greville,  the  years 
preceding  her  marriage  to  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  the  wonderful  devotion  with  which 
she  inspired  Admiral  Nelson,  the  author 
follows  her  career.  The  part  she  played 
in  EngUsh  history  is  so  great  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  read  of  this  "impulsive,  iU-regu- 
lated,  most  human  creature"  whose  life 
was  a  tissue  of  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances, a  romance  of  improbabilities,  and 
whose  "name  spells  beauty." 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  RISE  OF  THE 
GERMAN    PEOPLE 

Perrls,  Herbert.  Germany  and  the  German 
People.  8vo.  Pp.  520.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $3. 

The  writer  of  this  work  makes  a  daring 
attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  German  race  up  to  their  present 
ascendancy  in  war,  commerce,  and  liter- 
ature. He  begins  with  the  very  fundamen- 
tal principle,  so  skilfully  elaborated  by 
Max  MiiUer,  that  the  nation  is  just  what 
the  material  features  of  the  land  it  lives  in 
has made  it.  He  takes  an  exactly  opposite 
view  to  that  of  the  great  Greek  idealist 
Plato,  who  declared  that  the  people  owned 
(Continued  on  page  354) 
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Men  of 

Tomorrow 

Many  a  boy,  started  off  with  a 
sorry  fund  of  health,  has  been  built 
into  a  mental  and  physical  "  husky  " 
by  helpful  environment  and  properly 
selected  food. 

No  one  can  build  a  sturdy,  time- 
resisting  wall  with  poor  materials.  No 
one  can  build  a  strong,  manly  boy  on 
flimsy  food. 

The  boy  is  really  more  important 
than  the  wall ! 

Ever  think  of  that? 

Yet  you  may  be  very  particular 
when  you  inspect  the  matericJs  you 
are  to  put  into  your  house  walls. 

But  how  about  the  boy — is  his 
building  material  being  considered  ? 

Mind  and  body  must  be  properly 
trained  to  make  the  Master  Man. 

A  true  Brain  and  Body  food  is 

'Grape-Nuts 

It  possesses  those  vital  elements 
required  by  Nature  for  building  up 
strong  young  bodies  and  active  brains. 

'*  There's  a  Reason  " 

Postum  Cereal  Company.  Ltd. 
BattleCreek,  Mich.  U.S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd, 
Windsor,  Ont. ,  Canada 
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Floors 
To  Be  Proud  of 

Of  all  finishes  (brilliant  or  otherwise)  for 

floors  and  woodwork  none  has  the  peculiar 

richness,   the  soft,    pleasing,   silky  lustre   of 

good  wax.    But  waxes  differ  in  effect.    The 

beauty   of  "Old   English"    finish,   admired 

for   centuries,   is    principally   due   to   the 

liberal  proportion  of  hard  and  imported 

expensive  waxes  always  used  in  its 

making.      That   is   why   you 

should   be  sure   to  use 

only 


III 


.«i4Ma 


•^ 


[ 


■■■ 


i-'~ 


iff 
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Easy 
To  Care  For 


Old  English  doesn't  show  mars  nor  scratches  and  is  free  from  stickiness  and 
tendency  to  collect  dust. 

Old  English  is  more  economical,  also,  because  this  firm  w^ax  spreads  farther, 
is  put  on  thinner  (coat  must  not  be  thick)  and  lasts  longer.     A  60c  can  will  do 
the  floor  of  a  large  room.   Afterward  you  can  rub  a  little  more  wax  on  parts 
that  receive  most  wear — no  need  to  do  over  the  whole  room.     In  fact,  ^< 

waxing  is  easiest  way  to  finish  floors.     Prove  this.     Send  for  ^* 

Free  Sample  and  Book 

"Beautiful  Floors  —  Their  Finish  and  Care.  '*  It  will  help  you  in  ♦* 


L.  D. 
The  ' 
A.  5.  Boyle 
Company 


Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 
Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 


IGtchen,    Pantry   and    Bath- 
room Floors 
Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture 
Interior  Woodwork 
Stopping  Cracks' 


♦*         Send  BOOKLET 
^♦*     and    FREE    SAMPLE 
so  I  may  try  Old   English 
at  home. 


Removing  Varnish,  etc. 

The  A.  S.  BOYLE  CXi.}'^^^.^^' 


Name 


Address. 


My  dealer  is. 
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tin-   iK'oplf.     The 

molds  tlic  <'harac- 

1(1  afttT  <-oiii|)arin>{ 

North  and  South 
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Are  Your   Carbon 
Copies  Permanent? 

The  one  carbon  paper  quality 
that  outweighs  all  the  others  is 
Listing  legibUity.  You  must  take 
no  chances  on  this  point,  or  some 
day  your  unreadable      records" 

will  cost  you  dear. 

There's  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
running  risks,  since  there's  only  a  tri- 
fling saving  in  poor  carbon  paper  over 

CARBON  PAPER 

We  have  given  twenty  years  to  the 
chemical  and  physical  problems  of 
making  carbon  paper  right.  Here's  a 
hint  of  the  character  of  the  problems: 
MultiKopy  is  so  delicately  compounded 
that  under  tiie  type-hammer,  it  gives 
off  a  film  one  hundred-thousandth  of  an 
inch  thick — from  two  to  five  times  as 
thin  as  other  carbons  give.  Think  that 
over.  Also,  we  have  evolved  a  black 
and  a  blue  carbon  that  are  absolutely 
unfading — two,  six,  fifteen  years  show 
no  change  whatever  in  the  copy. 
MultiKopy  stands  alo.ie  for  perma- 
nency and  efficiency. 

It  is  economical — tndy  economical, 
because  one  sheet  is  good  for  100  let- 
ters and  because  MultiKopy  is  always 
uniform  and  does  not  dry  out. 

Mr.  Business  Man,  of  all  the  minor 
expenses  in  your  business,  there's  none 
more  important,  none  in  which  mis- 
takes are  more  costly  or  false  economy 
more  wasteful  than  carbon  paper. 
Your  one  surely  right  course  is  to 
use  MultiKopy. 

Jl   Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

"PJT   aroeuarantted  tomakc  75,000iniprfssions 
i**   of  tJie  letturs  "a"  and  "e"  without  clog- 
ging the  type  so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 


^end  for  a  FREE 
SAMPLE  SHEET 
of   MultiKopy 

and  put  it  to 
every  compara- 
tive test  you 
and  your  sten- 
ographer can 
devise. 


F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  St. ,  Boston,  Mats. 

Addrtti  letun  to  the  Home  Office 

Sales  Offices: 

New  York,  ,>%  S  Broadway 
Chicago,  222  West  Madison  St. 
Philadelphia.   90S  Walnut    St. 
Pittsburgh,  829-830  Park  Bldg. 
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thf  land,  not  tlu-  land 

land  it  is,  lu-  .says,  t  hat 

tcr  of  its  inlialiitaiit>.  ai 

the  physical  realiin-s  of 

(itrtiiaiiy   lit-    n-niarks  that   the  varit-ty  of  | 

soil  and  scenery  may  really  he  al  the  basis  of  | 

nalioiiul  sympathies.      .Vmoug  other  things 

the  climate  forms  a  houd  of  union  In-tween 

the  (lirt'erent  sections  of  the  empire  "  pre- 

seiilin'.;  a  ti'uiperate  \:iriety."' 

Hill  he  rapidl\  sweeps  in  his  succeeding 
chapters  over  the  general  history  of  (ler- 
many  whiidi  for  a  h)ng  time  may  he  said  to 
constitute  in  a  large  measure  the  history  of 
Europe.  He  deals  with  "the  legacy  of  feu- 
j  dalism."  which  left  the  country  under  the 
landlordism  of  the  bishops  or  the  barons. 
Things  were  somewhat  adjusted  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (U)18-48),  in  which  the 
European  monarchs,  ]*rotestant  or  Calholic, 
took  part,  "the  last  of  the  crusades  or  wars 
on  behalf  of  Catholicism"  and  which 
were  the  bloody  entrance  to  modern  civ- 
ilization, as  we  kno\\  it,  altho  the  Dutch 
Tilly,  the  Bohemian  Wallenstein,  and  the 
Swedish  (Justavus,  all  names  "to  point  a 
moral,  or  adorn  a  tale,"  were  merely  "three 
ruffians  of  varying  degrees  of  ferocity." 

But  the  art  of  war  had  b(>en  re\olution- 
ized  by  CJustavus's  introduction  of  the 
musket,  and  Germany  did  not  recover  for 
generations  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  its 
stoutest  manhood.  In  KioO  bigamy  was 
legalized  on  account  of  the  excess  of  women 
over  men.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  this  author  as  he  rapidly  sketches 
the  interval  between  the  rise  of  Prussia  and 
"the  Napoleonic  deluge."  He  puts  into  a 
page  what  it  would  need  several  volumes  to 
describe.  In  this  way  his  work  is  a  set  of 
finger-posts,  and  only  those  who  follow  their 
directions,  or  hav«!  followed  them,  can  real- 
ize their  full  significance. 

After  nuiking  a  digression  in  which  he 
discusses  what  he  styles  the  tragic  cycle  of 
Gernuin  genius — namely,  the  work  accom- 
plished in  philosophy  from  Kant  to 
Nietzsche,  in  literature  from  Lessing  to 
Hauptman,  in  music  from  Handel  to  Wag- 
ner; he  returns,  at  the  lobth  page  of  the 
volume,  to  the  politicaldevelopment  of  Ger- 
manic people  under  Metternich  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  this  is  the  subject  he  handles 
through  the  remaining  350  pages  of  his  work. 
He  deals  with  Hohenzollern  ideals  as  repre- 
sented by  Kaiser  WilHam  II.,  the  work  of 
Bismarck,  "the  spu-it  of  Sedan,"  the  So- 
cialists and  "the  red  peril"  they  seem  to 
constitute.  This  is  aU  done  with  a  certain 
journalistic  lightness  of  touch  and  economy 
of  words.  Altho  such  subjects  have  long 
fiUed  the  columns  of  the  European  press,  he 
concludes  with  a  review  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Germany,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  people  toward 
the  former.  Here  he  harks  back  to  Ger- 
man idiosyncracies  as  based  on  soil  and 
climate  peculiarities.  Germany  can  never 
think  and  feel  as  insular  England  thinks 
and  feels,  with  her  low  hills,  her  sparse 
forests,  and  her  maritime  boundaries,  not 
to  speak  of  her  free  trade,  as  contrasted 
with  the  tariff  in  Germany.  Hence  he 
concludes: 

"No  one  can  deny  that  the  relations  of 
England  and  Germany  create  friction. 
That  friction  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Is  the  necessity  also  there?  Are 
such   conflicts   insoluble?     Must    England 


and  (lermany,  as  so  many  de«dare,  conduct 
theniseKcs  as  enemies?  .  .  .  The  reader 
wIkj  has  followed  us  thus  far  through  the 
failures  and  the  hard-won  succckws  of  Ger- 
man history,  who  can  view  sympathetically 
the  sulTerings  by  whicdi  this  kindred  j)eo|)|e 
has  paid  for  the  less  favorable  position 
Nature  gave  it,  who  realizes  the  nt-ed  of  a 
closer  union  <»f  ci\ilized  nations  in  fa<*e  of 
the  |)roblems  of  the  twentieth  century,  will 
hope,  for  th«'  world's  .sake,  that  the  power  of 
few  may  oveniome  the  powers  of  f«^ar  and 
difTen-nces  be  forgot  in  a  wider  compre- 
hension." 

Mr.  I'erris  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  his- 
toric sketch,  brief,  sjjarkling,  and  unbiased, 
of  (Jerman  hi.story.  if  he  has  attempted 
too  nuich  in  the  space  a\ailable.  h*-  has  also 
suggested  much.  His  strongest  chapters 
are  those  whi(di  riui  from  Mettt^rnich  to 
Bismarck,  and  deal  with  th(?  present  twen- 
tieth century  situation  as  a  (dear  evolution 
resulting  from  the  nation's  final  emergence 
from  the  unsettled  state  which  war  and 
religious  controversy  had  brought  about. 
The  work  is  timely  and  readable,  written 
wdth  all  the  dash  and  concentration  of  an 
accomplished  publicist.  "Germany  and 
the  (Jerman  Emperor"  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
scene  of  war  and  i)olitics  unfolded  before 
the  eyes  of  the  present  gent>ration. 

OTHER  BOOKS   WORTH  WHILE 

Fauley,  >Vilbur  Fiiiley.  Seeing  Europe  on 
.Sixty  Doliars.  Pp.  167.  New  York:  De.smond 
FitzGerald,  Inc.     75  cents. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  is  rather  a 
misnomer;  the  author  really  saw  Europe 
only  after  his  sixty  dollars  were  all  gone. 
The  book  aims  to  encourage  the  student  of 
moderate  means  and  large  ambitions  to 
make  his  trip  abroad  when  reh'ing  on  his 
own  power  to  earn  his  traveling  expenses  as 
he  goes  along.  As  a  preparation  for  such  a 
trip  the  author  advises  a  thorough  famil- 
iarity (both  historical  and  physical)  with  all 
the  places  to  be  \dsited,  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  stenography  and  typewriting,  a 
passable  skill  in  photography,  and  some  ex- 
perience in  newspaper  work.  It  may  occur 
to  the  reader  that  with  such  an  equipment, 
it  would  be  easy  to  earn  and  save  more  than 
sixty  dollars  to  make  the  start  with.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  expenditures;  later,  more  time  is 
given  to  descriptions  of  places  to  be  visited 
and  the  best  way  to  enjoy  them. 

Be«bie  Haroid.  The  Ordinary  Man  and  tlie 
K\traordinary  Thing.  Cloth,  pp.  256.  New 
York:    Hodder   &  Stoughton.      $1.25  net. 

Ordinary  people  who  have  enjoyed  Mr. 
Begbie's  books  with  their  fascinating  rec- 
ord of  an  ever  fascinating  subject — the 
transformation  of  character — have  some- 
times wondered  whether  all  the  colors  on 
his  palette  were  fitted  only  for  depicting 
the  outcast  and  the  degraded  and  the  splen- 
did contrast  afforded  by  the  same  man  when 
renewed.  The  present  volume,  in  form  and 
style  similar  to  its  predecessors,  illustrates, 
the  same  extraordinary  thing  in  the  Hfe  of 
ordinary  men.  The  colors  are  perhaps 
not  so  deep,  but  the  pictures  are  as  vivid 
and  as  significant — perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant. The  background  of  most  of  them  is 
the  work  of  the  London  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Farrar,  .lames  M.  Chats  with  Children  of 
the  Church.  8vo,  pp.  265.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1,20  net. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  triad  of 
books   for   children   written   by   one   who 
(Continued  on  page  356) 
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Declaration  of  Policy 

OFTHE  MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO. 


To  the  Automobile-Buying  Public : 


(INCORPORATED) 


I 


THE  MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY  lias  acquired  by  purchase  and  free  from  dcljt  the  assets  of  the  late  United  States  Motor  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  the  following  plants  ccjuippcd  for  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  and  accessories: 

THE  MAXWELL-BRISCOE  PLANTS  at  Auburn;  Maxweil-Briscoe  plants  at  Tarr>town,  N.  Y.;  Maxwell-Briscoe  plants  at  Newcastle; 
Brush    Manufacturing    ("ompanv's    plants   at    Detroit;     Alden-Sampson  Company,  Detroit ; 

STODDARD-DAYTON   COMPANY'S   PLANT  at    Dayton,  Ohio;    the  Briscoe  Manufacturing  Company.  Detroit; 

THE  COLUMBLA  MOTOR  COMPANY  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  twenty-four  branch  houses  established  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

ALSO   THE   Organization   and   business  of  the  Flanders  Motor  Company  of  Detroit. 

THIS  AMALGAMATION  IS  AS  IMPORTANT  as  any  yet  consummated  in  the  automobile  industry.  The  Maxwell  Motor  Company, 
as  now  constituted,  starts  with  clean  slate,  a  cash  working  capital  of  three  million  dollars,  no  bonded  debts,  no  mortgages,  plants  free 
and  clear,  and  with  assets,  facilities  and  personnel  equal  to  any  other  similar  organization.  The  Maxwell  Motor  Company  is  now- 
prepared  for  business. 

WE  STAND  ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  TOMORROW  and  have  no  interest  in  the  past  save  to  give  service  to  owners  of  cars  manu- 
factured by  the  plants  we  have  acquired.  That  responsibility  is  established  and  assumed  for  all  time.  Our  business  now  is  the 
manufacture,  the  distribution  and  the  de\elopment  of  popular  types  of  motor  cars  requisite  to  supply  the  universal  demand. 

CIVILIZATION  REQUIRES  an  et^cient.  durable,  low-priced  vehicle  for  its  transportation  and  its  pleasure.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Maxwell  ^o.tor- (?ompany  to  meet  these  requirements  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  \Vc  have  the  experience,  the  ingenuity,  the 
capitalahd  the  equipment  to  achieve  these  results,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  their  accomplishment. 

SO  MUCH  IN  BRIEF  to  the  public,  all  of  which  has  for  its  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolutely  flawless  organization 
throughout  the  United  States. 

To  the  Dealers  Selling  Maxwell  and  Flanders : 

THIS  CLAUSE  IN  OUR  DECLARATION  is  as  vital  as  State  rights  and  must  have 

eciuity  for  its  basis. 
SEVERAL  HUNDRED  MAXWELL  DEALERS  have  applied  to  handle  the  com- 
plete line  of  motor  cars  manufactured  by  the  Maxwell   Motor  Company,  the 

sixes  and  fours.     To  these  dealers  we  say  in  the  open  territory  it  is  our  intention 

to  have  the  full  line  of  cars  handled  bv  one  dealer. 
PRESENT  MAXWELL  AND  FLANDERS  DEALERS  will  be  given  consideration 

and  an  opportunity  to  handle  the  new  line  of  cars  manufactured  by  the  newly 

organized  Maxwell  Motor  Company,  providing  that  a  readjustment  of  territory 

and  other  conflitions  can  be  brought  about.     Here  are  three  illustrations: 
FIRST — IN  TOLEDO  the  dealer  who  is  selling  Flanders  cars  and  the  dealer  who  is 

selling  Maxwell  cars  combined  their  interests  and  thus  acquired  the  sale  of  the 

complete  line.      In  other  instances  the  same  arrangement  between  Maxwell  and 

Flanders  dealers  in  the  same  town  has  beenjeflfected  with  gratifying  results  and 

mutual  benefit. 
SECOND— IN  DETROIT,  where  the  Max\vell  Motor  Company  had  acquired  a 

branch  house,  we  turned  over  to  the  Flanders  dealer  all  the  good  will  and  the 

business  being  done  by  the  branch  house.     Thus  this  dealer  acquired  the  right  to 

sell  the  complete  line  of  cars  and  a  profitable  and  extensive  repair  parts  business. 
THIRD— WE  ARE  READY  to  make  similar  arrangements  with  either  Maxwell  or 


Flanders  dealers  so  that  they  may  acquire  these  rights  and  privileges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  complete  line  in  many  other  important  cities  throughout  the  United 
States,  wherever  the  United  Motor  Co.  formerly  operated  Branch  Houses. 

TO  FURTHER  OBVIATE  CONFUSION  and  insure  a  proper  readjustment  of  the 
territory  of  Maxwell  and  Flanders  dealers  so  that  each  may  enjoy  the  full  benefits 
through  the  sale  of  our  complete  line  of  motor  cars,  each  individual  dealer  should 
address  himself  to  the  manager  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Co.  in 
his  individual  district     These  sales  managers  are  located  in  the  following  cities: 

RALPH  COBURN,  BOSTON  DISTRICT;  P.  J.  Pollock,  Chicago  District;  C.  G. 
Jackson,  St.  Louis  District;  O.  W.  Klose,  Minneapolis  District;  C.  E.  Stebbins, 
Kansas  Citv  District;  J.  W.  Shelor,  Dallas.  Texas,  District;  J.  M.  Opper,  Omaha. 
Neb.,  District;  Chas.  Booth,  .Atlanta.  Ga..  District;  C.  F.  Redden,  New  York 
District;  E.  G.  Oliver.  Philadelphia  District;  A.  Burwell.  Jr..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
District;  E.  M.  Green,  Pittsburgh  District;  F.  B.  Willis,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
District;  Frank  Shaw.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  District;  D.  S.  Eddins,  Denver,  Col.. 
District;  C.  R.  Newby,  San  Francisco  District;  J.  S.  Conwell,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia District;  L.  H.  Rose,  Portland,  Oregon,  District;  C.  F.  Stewart,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  District. 

THESE  DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGERS  have  been  selected  from  the  former 
Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  organization  and  from  the  Flanders  Motor  organization. 


To  the  Present  Owners  of  Maxwell,  Stoddard,  Everitt  and  Brush  Cars: 


WE  NOW  ADDRESS  OURSELVES  to  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
owners  of  Stoddard-Daytons.  Brushes.  Everitts,  Columbias.  Sampsons,  and 
Maxwells  now  is  use.  While  not  legally  obligated,  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company 
does  recognize  the  moral  obligation  to  every  owner  of  a  car  made  by  the  above- 
mentioned  concerns,  all  of  whose  plants  we  have  acquired. 

A  COMPLETE  FACTORY  representing  an  investment  of  more  than  otie  million 
dollars  in  buildings,  machinerj-.  jigs,  tools,  and  fixtures,  located  in  Newcastle, 
Indiana,  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States  and  the  center  of  owner- 
ship of  these  hundred  thousand  cars,  has  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing and  supplying  the  repair  parts  necessary  to  cater  tq  owners. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THIS  central  manufacturing  repair  parts  factory,  sen'ice 

To  the  Prospective  Buyers  of  Our  New   Models : 

WITH  A  CAPACITY  OF  FIFTY  THOUSAND  CARS  per  annum,  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  supply  the  buying  public  with  the  four  types  of  motor  cars  now  in  general 
use: 

MAXWELL   SIX— Model   50    (Seven   Passenger  Touring   Car,   |2,3So), 

(heretofore  Flanders  Model). 
MAXWELL  SIX— Model  40  (Five  Passenger  Touring  Car,  Ji,5So).  (here- 
tofore Flanders  Model). 
MAXWELL — Model  35   (Four  Cylinder  Five   Passenger  Touring   Car, 

Ji,o85). 
MAXWELL — Model   25   (Four  Cylinder  Five   Passenger  Touring   Car. 
Price  to  be  announced). 

The  Question  of  Immediate  Delivery; 

IN  THE  PAST,  CUSTOMERS  HAVE  SUFFERED  from  misrepresentation  on  the 

^inconvenience  and  financial  embarrassment  because  of  conditions  beyond  the 

THEREFORE,  WE  STATE,  to  the  customer  and  dealer  alike  that  deliveries  cannot 

i9i3;on  Slodels  2S  (four  cvJinder).  June,  1913. 
THIS  IS  DUE  TO  THE  FACT  that  the  big  Dayton  plant  will  not  begin  shipment 

the  shipment  of  the  first  lot  of  five  thousand  Model  25,  May  isth.     Deliveries 

Detroit  is  operating  on  full  time. 

Officers 

W.  B.  ANTHONY  -  -  ComptroUer 
C.A.  FORSTER  Commercial  Manager 
-    -    Treasurer 


,       Executive 

WALTER  E.  FLANDERS  -  President 
W.  F.  McGUIRE     -      Vice-President 
CARL  TUCKER 


depots,  all  of  which  will  carry  a  complete  line  of  repair  parts,  have  been  established 
in  the  following  cities:  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Dallas.  Omaha,  .Atlanta.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Pittsburgh. 
Indianapolis,  Memphis,  Denver,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Oregon. 
These  service  depots  will  be  operated  under  the  supei  vision  of  the  district  sales 
managers  of  the  foregoing  cities. 
REGULARLY  APPOINTED  DEALERS  of  the  new  Maxwell  Motor  Company  will 
have  the  preference  on  the  repair  parts  business  of  the  earlier  model  Maxwell 
motor  cars.  The  system  will  be  comprehensive,  the  deliveries  immediate,  and 
any  order  can  be  filled.  All  dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  therefore,  can 
secure  repair  parts  from  these  service  stations  or  from  Newcastle,  Indiana,  direct. 


THIS  QUARTET  WILL  ENABLE  THE  BUYER  to  select  from  a  range  of  from  five 
to  seven  passengers,  and  from  four  to  six  cylinders,  and  from  25  to  50  horsepower, 
completely  equipped  in  each  case  with  top,  wind-shield,  speedometers,  lamps  and 
horn.     The  sixes  are  electrically  self-started  and  lighted. 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  PRESENT  DEMANDS  for  the  season  of  1913  we  ar--  manu- 
facturing the  regular  Maxwell  Model  22  (a  three-passenger  roadster),  the  regular 
Maxwell  Model  40  (a  five-passenger  touring  car),  and  the  popular  Stoddard- 
Dayton  Models  30,  38  and  48. 

THE  MODEL  48  STODDARD  will  be  equipped  with  electric  self-starter  and  electric 
lichts.  Gray  and  Davis  System,  for  $200.00  extra. 

DELIVERIES  on  all  of  these  Maxwell  and  Stoddard  Models  can  be  made  at  once. 


part  of  manufacturers  as  to  delivery  dates,  and  dealers  have  been  put  to  endless 

control  of  manufacturers. 

be  made  on  the  Models  35  (four  cylinder)  and  Models  40  (six  cylinder)  until  March, 

on  the  first  lot  of  five  thousand  cars  until  March  isth.  and  the  plants  'at   Detroit  on 
on  Maxwell  Model  50  (six  cylinder),  can  be  made  at  once,  as  the  Flanders  plant  at 

Board  of  Directors 
TAS.  C.  BRADY      HARRY  BRONNER      EUGENE  MEYER,  JR.         HENRY 
SANDERSON  WM.  E.  POTTER  GEO    H.  BURR      W.  CATCHINGS 

WM.  J.  MALONEY         W.  F.  McGUIRE  WALTER  E.  FLANDERS 


THE  MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

General  Executive  Offices ;  Woodward  Avenue,  Comer  Warren,  Detroit.  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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On 

Baking 

Day 

it's  so  hard  to  think  of  something  new. 
You'll  have  a  food  that  is  hoth  un- 
usual and  healthful  if  you  make 

I>roiiie<Iar]r    Uattt    lli-eiul 

Mix  3 cups  scalded  milk,  one-third  cup  siig^arand 
1  liblcsimoii  salt.  When  liikewarni,  add  1  yeast 
c.ikc  inivcd  with  one-fourth  cup  lukewarm  water; 
add  5  cups  entire  wheat  flour  and  1  cup  chopped 
Dromedary  Dates;  beat  well.  Allow  to  rise 
until  double  its  bulk,  knead  lightly,  divide 
into  2  buttered  pans  and  again  allow  to  rise. 
Hake  in  moderate  oven  one  hour. 

1  his  is  only  one  of  the  almost  end- 
less variety  of  fine  dishes  and  desserts 
to  be  made  with 


From  the  Garden  of  Eden 

They  come  soft  and  luscious  from  Arabia's 
finest  date  g^ardens — are  keptfresli,  moist  and 
clean  by  our  special diistproof  package.      An 
ideal  confection  and  an  easily  digested  food. 
Book  of  100  Prize  Recipes,  Free 
If  not  at  dealer's  send  his  name  and 
Send  lOc  for  Special  Sample-Size  Package 
Ask    dealer   for    DROMEDARY    Fresh 
Keeping  COCOANUT.     Sample  FREE. 

THE  HILLS  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Beach  juid  Washington  Streets 
New  York  Cit 


Do  Your  Printinff! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.     Press  So, 
Larger  $18.  Kotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 

FrintinBforothers   All  easy. rulessent.  vVrite 
actorv  for  press  catalog.  TVPE,  cards,  paper, 
outtits".  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Special  1913  Price 

Save  ^4  to  /^ 


My  direct  price  saves  H  to  Vi  other  prices;  also 
saves  75/5  of  your  fuel  and  half  your  work. 
^I  am  making  a  special  1913 
Factory  price  on  10,000 


Fireless  Cookers 


3  roastinp  and  baking  com- 
partments—all  lined  »ltU 
pure  aluuiinum,  also  cov- 
ers pure  aluminum  lined. 
Can  never  rust  or  corrode. 
Roasts,  bakes,  bolls,  steams, 
_  fries  and  stews.      Fi.  est  grade 

seamless  aluminum   cooklnpr   utensils— complete 
cntnt  FREE.    FREE  RECIPE  BOOK  tells  how   to  cut 
down  your  meat  and   grocery  bills. 
Sold  only  Direct  from  Factory. 
Get  my  special  price  at  once» 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 


WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept.ASO.  DETROIT,  MICH* 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  HOOKS 

(Continued  from  paye  354) 

loves  uud  imd«-rstuiul.s  them.  There  is  so 
much  st'cular,  s<>iu<tiim'S  uou.sensical,  lit- 
tralurc  produced  ^vet'k  by  week  and  year 
hy  ytar  for  the  youny;  that  it  is  time  for 
better  works  of  a  religious  character  to  be 
provided  for  them.  Dr.  Farrar's  "A  Junior 
CotitrreKation,"  "Little  Talks  with  Little 
I'eDple,"  and  the  work  before  us,  will  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  the  young  a  taste  for 
relij.fion  that  Avill  develop  into  .something 
liij,'lur  and  stronger.  The  author  is  no 
namby-pamby  sentimentaUst,  but  a  sane 
and  safe  guide.  Parents  would  do  well  in 
putting  his  lucubrations  into  the  hands  of 
the  junior  members  of  the  family. 

Burrough.s  John.  Time  and  Change.  Pp.273. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.10. 

Mr.  Burroughs  declares  that  the  present 
collection  of  his  essays  are  "  the  outcome  of 
tiie  stages  of  brooding  and  thinking  which 
1  have  gone  through  in  accepting  this  doc- 
trine " — i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  P^volution.  His 
logical  mind  tries  to  show  the  reader  how 
we  have  evolved  inevitably  from  what  has 
gone  before  us,  laying  special  stress  on  the 
immensity  of  space  and  time  in  Nature's 
evolution — that  incomprehensible  stretch 
of  ages,  -with  the  consequent  changes  that 
finite  minds  can  not  grasp.  Our  little  span 
of  life,  he  says,  "is  far  too  narrow  for  us  to 
be  a  witness  of  any  of  the  great  earth 
changes."  But  "the  law  of  evolution  is  at 
work,  and  life  always  rises  on  stepping- 
stones  of  its  dead  self  to  higher  things."  We 
are  assured  that  we  are  important  only  as 
we  affect  general  results.  Mr.  Burroughs 
adds  authoritatively: — "Nature  is  indif- 
ferent to  waste,  because  what  goes  out  of 
one  pocket  goes  into  another,  she  is  indif- 
ferent^to  failure,  because  failure  in  one  hue 
means  success  in  some  other."  And  again: 
"You  and  I  may  fail  and  fall  before  our 
time.  What  matters  it?  Only  some  one 
must  succeed — will  succeed."  With  Mr. 
Burroughs,  age  has  not  denied  the  vision 
intellectual;  nor  has  custom  staled  the 
charm  of  his  written  words. 

Kerr,  Dr.  Robert.  Morocco  After  Twenty-five 
Years.  A  Description  of  the  Country,  Its  Laws  and 
Customs,  and  the  European  Situation.  Illustrated, 
8vo.  Pp.  364.  London:  Murray  &  Evenden,  Ltd. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

In  eighteen  chapters  the  author  gives 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  coun- 
try of  Morocco,  its  laws  and  customs, 
and  the  European  situation.  The  volume 
would  have  been  much  more  readable  if  the 
detached  style  (paragraph  form)  had  not 
been  adopted.  There  are  maps  and  numer- 
ous illustrations.  The  index  is  not  by  any 
means  as  full  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Akers,  Charles  Edmond.  A  History  of  South 
America.  8vo.  Pp.  716.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$6. 

The  present  work  which  we  welcome  in 
its  second  edition  does  not  trespass  on  the 
ground  already  occupied  by  Prescott's 
writings,  for  Mr.  Aker.s  confines  his  at- 
tention to  the  Southern  Republics  in  their 
progress  after  they  were  separated  from 
Spain.  The  record  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  this  work  has  long  been  needed.  The 
recent  development  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  other  States  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  affords  an  interesting  subject 
of  study.  Commercially,  intellectually,  and 
socially,  as  we  gather  from  the  Spanish  press 
of  the  several  states,  much  progress  has 
been  made,  and  the  vast  resources  of  one  of 


the  most  lightly  endowed  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  being  recognized  by  the  wveral 
governnnnls  whose  efforts  toward  exploita- 
tion will  be  well  seconded  by  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Akers  writes  in  a  clear  and  some- 
times eloquent  style.  He  possesses  the 
great,  gift  of  historic  grouping,  and  his 
judgment  of  values  in  historic  factors  is 
good.  The  book  is,  therefore,  well  ar- 
ranged and  has  been  written  with  ease 
and  dignity.  It  is  richly  illustrated,  pro- 
vided with  the  latest  maps,  and  a  good 
index  renders  it  complete. 

Key,  Ellen.  The  Woman  Movement.  Pp.  224. 
New  York  and  London:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Ellen  Key's  name  will  insure  for  this 
book  careful  reading.  No  one  will  lay  it 
aside  without  ha\ing  found  food  for  reflec- 
tion or  discussion.  The  author  has  caused 
much  comment  and  some  criticism  by 
frankly  avowed  principles  and  purposes, 
but  no  one  questions  her  unusual  mentality 
nor  her  thorough  comprehension  of  her 
subject.  Since  Olive  Selu"einer's  "Woman 
and  Labor,"  there  has  been  no  book  on  the 
woman  movement  so  sane,  so  quietly  digni- 
fied, and  so  free  from  hysterical  and  brain- 
less rhapsodies  as  this.  It  is  not  a  history, 
but  a  recognition  of  present  conditions,  the 
causes  that  led  to  them,  and  the  results  to 
be  looked  for.  Miss  Key  is  of  opinion  that 
the  woman  movement  will  make  progress 
less  by  an  increased  desire  to  claim  rights 
than  by  an  increased  power  of  self-develop- 
ment; that  it  is  not  by  what  they  can  seize, 
but  by  what  they  are,  that  women,  or  for 
the  matter  of  that,  men,  finally  count,  and 
she  believes  that  whatever  gives  greater 
strength  and  freedom  to  one  sex  equally 
fortifies  and  liberates  the  other  sex.  The 
movement  is  considered  carefuUy  in  its 
effect  on  all  classes  of  men  and  women. 
While  the  book  has  only  just  appeared  in 
its  Enghsh  translation,  it  was  published  in 
Swedish  in  1909. 

Redfleld,  William  C.  The  New  Industrial 
Day.  Cloth.  Pp.  213.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1.25  net. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  book,  which  is  WTit- 
ten  by  an  employer  of  men  for  other  em- 
ployers, that  industrial  progress  depends  on 
scientific  study  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, and  more  humane  treatment  of 
the  laborer,  and  that  these  two  mean 
greater  success  for  the  employer.  Mr. 
Redfield  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"given  the  scientific  spirit  in  management, 
constant  and  careful  study  of  operations 
and  details  of  cost,  modern  buildings  and 
equipments,  proper  arrangement  of  plant 
and  proper  material,  ample  power,  space 
and  light,  a  high  wage-rate  means  inevi- 
tably a  low  labor  cost  per  unit  of  profit  and 
the  minimum  of  labor  cost."  To  the  man- 
ufacturer who  has  not  quite  realized  the  full 
importance  of  newer  methods  of  efficiency 
and  the  cash  value  of  a  well-paid  labor 
force  this  wiU  be  an  eye-opening  book,  and 
there  are  not  many  who  can  read  it  without 
finding  valuable  and  stimulating  sugges- 
tions. The  chapters  on ' '  The  Rise  in  Human 
Values,"  and  "What  Have  We  Got  to  Do 
with  Abroad,"  are  worth  especial  atten- 
tion. 

Leaf,  Walter.  Troy.  A  Study  in  Homeric 
Geography.  With  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations. 
London:   Macmiiran   &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

From  the  caoicgrams  of  the  baffled  cor- 
respondent -with  the  Balkan  Allies  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  358) 
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Olympic  (illustrated)   $1,500 

35  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring:  car,  completely  equipped.    Klectric  starter 
and  lights  are  optional,  at  an  extra  cost  of  $22S. 


Majestic — $1,975— +3  H.  P.  four-cylinder  touring-  car, 
completely  equipped  and  fitted  with  electric  starter 
and  lights. 


Sultanic— $3650 — 55  H.  P.  six-cylinder  touring  car, 
seven-passenger.  Completely  fquippe<l  and  fitted 
with  electric  starter  and  lij^hts.  Five-i)assenger$'i,3<)0. 


Jackson — first    among 
comfortable  cars;  and  why 


The  big  demand  of  the  year,  as  you 
know,  is  for  comfort. 

The  Jackson,  as  you  also  know,  has 
always  been  a  comfortable  car. 

So  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying 
that  this  year,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  Jackson  stands  first  among  such 
cars. 

It  is  natural  that  it  should,  because  of 
our  long  experience  in  designing  cars 
for  comfort,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
essentials. 

This  experience  covers  eleven  years,  as 
applied  to  the  automobile;  and 
reaches  two  decades  farther  back, 
into  the  carriage  industry. 

There  we  learned  the  value  of  full 
elliptic  springs — so  we  use  four  on 
every  Jackson  model. 

There  we  learned  that  high  seat  backs 
and  soft  cushions  are  easiest  riding; 
so  Jackson  seat  backs  are  shoulder 

Jackson    Ajutomobile    Company,    13 


high,   the  cushions   lo  inches   thick 
and  inclined  a  bit  toward  the  rear. 

Long  wheelbases  have  been  Jackson 
features  for  years.  They  make  a  car 
ride  easily.  So  do  large  wheels  and 
tires. 

Just  the  right  weight  and  its  correct 
distribution;  enough  power  and  a 
reserve;  a  silent  power  plant,  and 
driving  mechanism  highly  perfected. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  our  en- 
gineers contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
Jackson  cars. 

Self-starters,  electric  lights  and  auto- 
matic gas  lighters,  demountable  rims 
and  wheels — with  their  convenience 
— add  the  last  touch  to  complete  the 
satisfaction  of  Jackson  ownership. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Jackson 
dealer  demonstrate  all  these  features 
for  you  if  you  will  write  for  his  name 
and  the  catalog. 

18   E.  Main  Street,  Jackson,   Mich. 
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Pnaumatic 
Si  Punipinr 
Outfit 


Dir«ct-Connect 

Pumping 

Outfit 


Do  You  Need  Power  in  Your  Business  ? 

Tht'ie  arc  just  lour  essentials  in  power  econoiiiv 
—fuel  consumption  for  power  developed,  cost  of  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  capital  invested.  In  each  <  i 
tliese  items  you  will  find  the  Novo  Enj^ine  cheaper 
than  either  steam  or  electricity.  It  is  the  simplest, 
most  economical  power  plant  for  everyone  who  needs 
reliable,  sustained  power. 
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There  is  no  cumbersome  boiler,  no  bulky  coal,  no  dangerfrom 
fretiing,  no  licensed  engineer,  no  expert  electrician,  no  liability 
due  to  heavy  electric  current. 

The  Novo  is  the  lightest  engine  for  power  developed. 

Whatever  your  business  or  needs,  there  is  a  Novo  Engine  built 
especially  for  your  work.     Made  in  ten  sizes  :  from  1  to  15  h.  p. 

Send  for  Novo  Catalog 

and  let  us  prove  to  you  the  simplicity,  reliability,  econo- 
my and  adaptability  of  the  Novo  Engine  to  every  need. 


.\ovo  llttlMtlii^  111^8  insiz 
sizes wilhea[)aciry  up  tol'>h.p. 

.\o«  o('<>iiti'tt'iiKrulPiiui|>- 
iiiK  Oulllls  in  ten  sizes;  di- 
rect orrhjiin-flriven. 

\ov«  Tri'iioli  1*11  Hill  Oiit- 
llts  in  seven  sizes  with  capae- 
ities  fn.m  3.500  to  12,000  gal- 
Ions  per  hour. 


>Vovo  lllrt'cl  -Coiinc«'t<'<l 
PiMiltiiiV:  Oiitflls  in  20  dif- 
ferent kinds  anil  sizi-s  for  jMUnpiiis 
against  prt'Ssiue  in  oit.v.  factoiy 
or  railroad  watt-r  systems,  irriira- 
tion  plants,  oil  fields:  and  for 
pneumatic  pressure  systems. 

Aslf  for  catalog  on  the  outfit  that 
interests  von. 
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NOVO  ENGINE  CO.,  246  Willow  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

CL.AKKNCK  E.  IJEMENT, 

Secretary  and  General 

Manager 
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The  Rubbers  of  a 
Gentleman 

Worn  by  men  of  good  taste, 
because  so  neat  in  appearance, 
so  comfortable,  so  easy  to  put 
on  and  take  off. 

At  all  good  Shoe  Stores    ' 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 
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RFA'IEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

t'uiillnuid  from  puyc  35»i; 

luroic  hf.\amet«'r«  of  Hoiikt,  n-ports  of  war 
from  the  troul)lfd  straits  of  tho  Dardaii- 
«'ll(s  are  with  us  early  and  lato.  I^-avirifj 
a.sidt;  the  qiiestion  wlietlur  Homer  ever  ^,'ot 
to  tlie  front  or  not.  he  certainly  had  the  aid 
of  no  "speeial  artist  at  the  seat  of  war." 
For  that  reason  modern  historians  are  a 
little  iineertain  as  to  the  lay  of  the  land 
in  Homer's  narrative.  By  exea  vat  ions 
and  eritieal  studies  of  the  Homerie  text 
scholars  have  long  been  making  the  effort  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  historicity  of 
the  Iliad  through  the  geographic  api)roa<'h. 
Tho  t  his  has  been  under  way  jor  so  long  that 
there  is  httle  new  material  to  be  found, 
iHUcli  that  has  been  done  is  not  in  Knglish, 
and  the  expert  finds  plenty  to  do  with  tho 
material  now  available.  Dr.  Leaf's  name 
has  long  lieen  connected  with  one  of  the 
finest  Knglish  commentaries  on  Homer, 
and  the  (Ireek-studying  world  will  welcome 
his  latest  book.  Tho,  of  course,  the  des- 
cription of  the  nine  "cities"  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik  is  based  on  Dorpfeld's  great  work 
— now  conveniently  summarized  by  Dr. 
Leaf  with  a  revision  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld — the 
inttM'pretation  of  the  remains  found  in  re- 
lation to  the  Iliad  is  the  bulk  of  the  author's 
task,  and  leaves  a  wide  field  for  his  capable 
scholarship.  His  treatment  is  such  that 
scholars  and  historians  other  than  spe- 
cialists in  Homer  Avill  desire  to  make  use 
of  the  book. 

Chretien  de  Troyes  Cliges.  Translated  from 
the  old  French  by  L.  J.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Pp.  181. 
London:  Chatto  &  Windus;  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Co.      1912. 

The  clerk  who  WTote  the  tale  of  "Eric 
and  Enid,"  and  translated  "The   Art    of 
Love,"  here  tells  the  stories  of  the  loves  of 
Prince  Alexander  and  the  lady  Sordamors, 
[  of  Cliges  and  the  fair  Feniee.     How  Cliges, 
•  tho  l)ut  a  youth,  did  win  great  renown  by 
worsting  in  one  tournament  Sir  Sagremors 
I  and  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  and  Sir  Perei- 
'  val,  and  yielded  not  to  Sir  Gamain,  and 
!  how  the  chaste  and  modest  empress  Feniee 
did  so  conduct  herself  that  ever  since  "the 
empress,  whoever  she  be,  be  she  of  never 
so  splendid  and  high  degree,  is  guarded  in 
Constantinople,"  and  is  never  trusted  by 
the   emperor   "as   long   as   he   remembers 
Feniee,"  may  best  be  learned  from  reading 
this  little  book.     "Cliges"   is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  medieval  romances 
for    the    modern    reader.     None    of    the 
twelfth-century  flavor  is  lost  in  Mr.  Gar- 
diner's excellent  translation.     This  one  of 
a  dozen  volumes  of  the  New  Medieval  Li- 
brary is  bound  up  appropriately  in  leather, 
with  metal  and  leather  clasps. 

Bruere,  Martha  Ben.sley  and  Robert  W.  In^ 
creasing  Home  Effleiency.  Pp.  .318.  New  York: 
The  MacmiUan  Company.     $1.50. 

As  a  result  of  conversational  and  epistol- 
ary investigation,  these  two  writers  have 
evolved  these  papers,  in  which  they  give 
some  very  practical  facts  on  increasing 
home  efficiency.  They  have  met  most  ■■ 
sanely  and  interestingly  all  possible  objec- 
tions, avoiding  consideration  of  the  very 
rich  or  the  ^ery  poor.  This  book  is  "made 
up  of  the  real  experiences  of  real  middle- 
class  people.  It  does  not  pretend  to  final- 
ity. It  is  hardly  more  than  a  weather- 
vane  to  show  how  the  wand  blows." 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  advisabiHty  of 
settling  on  a  "budget,"  as  a  working  basis, 
so  that  the  home  may  furnish  the  largest 
output  of  the  highest  quaUty  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  labor  and  money.  The  sum  of 
SLOOO  (preferably  $1,200)  is  given  as  the 
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minimum  salary  consistent  with  real  social 
effi<-iency.  "A  budg»t  is  to  the  houst-- 
keeper  what  a  set  of  blue-prints  is  to  the 
builder."  '"The  measure  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  the  distance  we  plan  ahead."  There 
is  little  of  interest  to  honu-iiiakers  and 
home-keepers  that  is  not  discust  in  these 
pages.  Most  of  the  conclusions  drawn  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  "emancipation  of 
women."  Business  is  "woman's  atTair  as 
much  as  man's."  The  home  is  "man's 
affair  as  much  as  woman's."  What  we 
need  most  to-day  is  "the  domestication  of 
business  and  the  socialization  of  the  iioine.  " 
Budgets  to  suit  ail  professions  and  possii)le 
salaries  are  made  out  and  appended  to  the 
hook. 

Smith,  Adolphr.     Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  while.  Pp.  4i>."). 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  ?4.50. 

Altho  many  books  and  pamphlets  have 
been  written  on  Monaco  and  Monte  Carlo, 
— advertisements,  "scurrilous,  sensational 
publications,"  histories,  and  descriptions  of 
the  oceanographic  e.xplorations  and  antiiro- 
pological  researches — such  a  book  as  this 
has  never  before  been  attempted.  It  is 
"a  serious  study  of  the  many  problems  at 
issue,  written  impartiallj'."  The  author 
has  JM'en  fortunate  in  having  the  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  of  Prince  Albert  1.,  who 
comes  of  a  long  lineage  of  rulers.  He  has 
long  been  known  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
universal  peace,  and.  possessing  a  fortune, 
has  promoted  scientific  research.  The 
book  gives  us  both  the  mythological  and 
authentic  history  of  jSIonaco,  explains  the 
principle  by  which  it  taxes  the  foreigner  to 
support  and  beautify  its  gardens  and 
theaters,  and  extend  its  scientifie  research, 
and  is  also  explicit  in  its  studied  account  of 
the  Casino  and  its  gaming-tables,  the  origin 
of  the  game  and  the  cause  of  the  common 
estimate  of  "Monte  Carlo."  The  little 
principahty  is  thus  "not  merely  the  most 
popular  pleasure  resort  of  Europe,  but  a 
laboratory  where  some  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  day  are  studied  and  original 
research  carried  forward  under  very  favor- 
able conditions."     The  author  continues: 

"This  double  part  might  be  defined  as 
AIona<»o  for  pacific  diplomacy,  for  scientific 
research,  and  for  humanitarian  endeavors; 
Monte  Carlo  for  art,  beauty,  luxury,  pleas- 
ure, extravagance,  and  folly:  such  is  the 
dual  life,  the  dual  aspect  of  the  principahty. 
The  least  worthy  side  is  the  best  known  to 
the  public  at  large.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  make  both  aspects  equally 
familiar." 

Howell,  Charles  Fish.  Around  the  Clock  In 
Europe.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  356.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     $3  net. 

Jules  Verne  "did"  the  world  in  eighty 
days,  and  a  Paris  newspaper  man  has  nearly 
cut  the  record  in  half.  Now  Mr.  Howell 
offers  us  Europe  in  twelve  hours!  Skilful 
pen-pictures  present  to  the  reader  a  dozen 
European  cities  at  the  hour  of  the  day 
which  seemed  to  the  author  most  character- 
istic of  each.  He  begins  with  Edinburgh 
from  one  to  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
succeeding  hours  follow  Antwerp.  Rome, 
R-ague,  Scheveningen.  Berhn.  London, 
Naples,  Heidelberg,  Interlaken.  and  Venice. 
The  "eireuit  ends  at  gay  Paris  from  mid- 
night to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tho, 
as  the  author  suggests,  *"  there  may  be 
dissent  from  his  judgment  concerning  the 
superiority  of  this  combination  or  that, 
there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 


This  Wooden  Man  Shows  How 
This  Razor  Can  Guarantee 

500  Shaves  from 
12  Blades 


^■^/oS'tU** 


\> 
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If  a  Wooden 

Man  Can  Do  It, 

You  Can 

This  wooden  man  is 
used  in  AutoStrop 
window  displays.  He 
shows  you  how  to  strop 
AutoStrop  blades  to 
Head    Barber    edges. 


Read  This  Guarantee 

ANY  shaver  failing  to  gel  500  Head 
y~l  Barber  shaves  from  a  pacl^age  of  1 2 
AutoStrop  blades  may  return  his  12  blades 
to  us,  state  how  many  shaves  he  is  short, 
and  we  will  send  him  enough  new  blades 
to  mal^e  good  his  shortage. 

EVERY  barber,  every  steel  expert 
— even  common  sense — tells  you 
that  no  razor  can  stay  sharp  without 
stropping. 

No  human  hand  can  strop  as  well  as 
a  machine.  A  separate  machine  is  a 
nuisance. 

There  is  just  one  razor  in  the  world 
that  combines  safety  shaving  and  me- 
chanical stropping  in  one  instrument. 
That  one  is  the  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor. 

The  perfect  mechanical  stropping  is  what 
makes  12  AutoStrop  Blades  last  through  500 
shaves  and  more.  Cheapest  shaving  ever  de- 
vised.     Cheaper  than  a  25c  razor. 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  consists  of  a  silver- 
plated,  self  stropping  razor,  i  z  blades  and  strop 
in  smart  case,  $5.  Price  in  Canada  and  U.  S. 
the  same.  Factories  in  both  countries.  Send 
for  catalog. 

Do  not  be  overmodest  about  asking  the 
dealer  for  an  AutoStrop  Razor  on  30  days' 
free  trial.  Because  if  you  take  it  back,  wc 
protect  him  from  loss. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

This  Razor  Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans 
Without  Removing  Blade 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company,  346 — 5th  Ave.,  New  York.     Toronto.     London 


Kelly-  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 

The  tire  for  you  is  the  one  that  you  can  put  on 
and  forget.  Kelly-Springtield  Tires  frecjuently 
run  along  on  cars  unnoticed  for  8.000  miles  or  so.  . 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Ranch  offices  iu  New  York.  Chirajro.  PhiL-^dt'lpliia.  Boston,  Si.  Uuiis.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco*. 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore.  Seattle.  Atlanta.  Akron.  0.,  Buffalo. 


The  Hearn  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Boss  Ruhbei-  Co..  Denver.  Colo. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  Wix>dstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Savell  Davis  Rubber  Works.  Augusta  and  Savannah.  Ga. 

H.  R.  Ohnstead  &  Son.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Berins  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Houston.  Texas. 
Todd  Rubber  Co. .  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Atkins'  n  Tire&  Supply  C<>..  Jarksonville,  FU* 
C.  D.  Franke  A  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 
L.  J.  Barth.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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No  Danger  of  Cracks 

with  (ORR-CONSTRUCTION 


Ivxaniine  any  ordinary  stucco   building 
and  see  the  cracks. 

Some  people  say  there  is  no  escape  from 
cracks  with  Stucco  construction. 
We  have  proved  there  is  an  escape.      It 
is  not  the  stucco  that  is  mostly  to  blame — 
it  is  the  construction. 


ORR-CONSTRUCTION 


is  "Wisdom's  way"  for  FIREPROOF,  stucco  construction  for  dwelling 
liouses  or  factories.  It  has  steel  CORR-MESH  —  a  ribbed,  expanded 
metal  —  as  its  basis.     It  is  simple,  economical  —  and  a  speedy  way. 

As  to    its  permanency,    stucco    over  CORR-MESH    ages    like  the 
,  -    temples  of  old  —  so  slowly  that  a  man  may  not  measure  deterioration 
n  his  lifetime. 

Write  for  theyr^'^  CORR-BOOK.    Our  expert  Engineering  Corps  is 
at  your  service  on  any  type  of  con- 
struction, without  charge  to  you. 

CORRUGATED  BAR  CO. 

206  Pearl  Street,     Buffalo 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


perfection  of  the  transportation  facilities. 
The  latter  eliminates  time  and  space,  and 
conveys  the  reader  from  point  to  point  with 
no  discomfort  or  inconvenience  whatever 
and  Avithout  the  loss  of  so  much  as  the  tick 
of  a  watch."  Yet  even  at  that  the  reader 
A\all  prefer  to  take  one  city  at  a  time  and 
not  to  step  too  quickly  from  the  Tower 
of  London  or  Princess  Street  in  "Auld 
Reekie ' '  to  the  bathing  beaches  of  Schev- 
eningen.  Yet  whether  one  has  been  a 
"Cookie"  racing  madly  to  do  the  Naples 
Museum  in  half  an  hour,  or  has  spent  a 
quiet  month  in  some  suburban  pension 
■with  frequent  trips  into  the  metropolis, 
or  whether  one's  ventures  abroad  have  been 
altogether  "reading  journeys,"  one  will 
gain  much  from  one  of  these  "hours."  And 
after  reading  one  is  sure  to  turn  back  to  fix 
in  one's  mind  the  details  of  the  picture  or 
the  turn  of  a  phrase. 

Powell,    E.    Alexander.     The    Last    Frontier. 

Illustrated.  .  Map.  Cloth,  pp.  291.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3  net. 

"Fortune  knocks  at  a  man's  door  once 
in  most  countries,  but  in  South  Africa  she 
knocks  twice."  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  the  European  Powers  are  so  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  getting  their  slice  of 
opportunity.  '  'Black  Alan's  Africa,"  where 
his  control  alone  precedes  the  European's, 
consists  of  only  two  small  chunks,  the 
Kingdom  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  Why  this  is  so,  and  how  the  fron- 
tiersmen of  Europe  are  pushing  civilization 
into  the  once  "dark continent,"  is  the  story 
of  ]Mr.  Powell's  book.  It  is  not  a  dry 
"document"  for  the  eye  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  but  an  unusually  vi\"id  and  well-told 


traveler's  tale.     It  answers  the  questions 
one  would  want  to  ask  an  experienced  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Consular  service  in 
Africa,  and  does  it  with  the  aptness  of  il- 
lustration and  literary  skill.    Wherever  one 
opens  it  one  starts  to  read  until  one  decides 
it  is  better  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  | 
read  straight  through.    The  two  score  and  j 
more  photographs  are  in  keeping  with  the  i 
excellence  of  the  narrative.    The  man  who 
knows  the  value  and  zest  of  a  broad  out- 
look on  our  contracting  world  in  our  cosmo- 
politan age  will  deUght  in  this  book. 


Congenital. — Benevolent  Old  Lady 
(to  Weary  Willie,  whom  she  finds  resting 
in  the  shade  of  a  telegraph  pole) — "  Alas, 
my  poor  wayfarer,  traveling  through  this 
vale  of  tears  !  What  has  caused  you  to 
become  discouraged  and  abandon  the  race 
so  early  in  life?  " 

Weary  Willie — "  Tire  trouble,  lady." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


Gotham  "  Justice." — Nathan  GareUk,  a 
grocer  at  206  East  Ninety-ninth  street,  was 
held  without  bail  in  Harlem  Court  to-day 
on  the  charge  of  earrjdng  a  concealed 
weapon. 

Garelik  said  he  was  awakened  by  men 
trying  to  enter  his  store,  and  flashed  a  re- 
volver on  them. 

When  the  pohee  came  they  arrested 
Garelik.  The  burglar  suspects  disap- 
peared. 

"  I  sympathize  with  you,"  said  the  mag- 
istrate, "  but  your  case  is  out  of  my 
jurisdiction." — :News  Item  in  New  York 
Mail. 


Avoid  Desk  Accumulations 

of  letters,  statistical  records,  contracts, 
photograpiis,     blue    prints,     personal 
papers,  etc.    Work  with  less  confusion 
and  more  concentration. 
Place  a 

Filing  CaDinet 

at  your  elbow, close  to  your  desk,  where 
your  eyes  can  see  it  and  your  finger 
tips  reach  it. 

Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Cabinets  are 
inexpensive  but  sightly.  Furnished  in 
dull  finish  imitation  oak  and  mahogany. 

Authorized  agents  in  1500  towns 
and  cities.  Wiiere  not  represented 
goods  shipped  direct  freight  prepaid. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Addres>, 
Dept.  V-810. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Rr.tnch  Stores  :  New  York.  380-382  Brmi.!. 
wav;  ChiCML'd.  231  215  So  Wabash  Ave.;  W:.-)i- 
ington.  1218-120  F  St..  IS.  W.;  Boston.  9l-!« 
Federal  St.;  Phil  .<iplr.hi;i.  101-.'-10l4  Ohestuuc 
St.;  Cincinnati,  12M-1.34  Fourth  Ave,  E. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

NOT  long  ago,  a  contributor  to  The  In- 
dependent -wrote  regretfully  of  the 
tendency  of  contemporarj^  poets  to  treat 
of  city  rather  than  country  life.  He  in- 
stanced Mr.  John  Masefield  and  Air.  John 
Hall  Wheelock  as  men  who  wrote,  not  of 
wild  nature,  but  of  civilized  human  na- 
ture, and  of  human  nature  in  its  most 
sordid  aspects.  It  may  be  that  writing 
of  city  life  has  become  a  fad,  that  poets 
who  do  not  feel  strongly  about  urban  sights 
and  sounds  nevertheless  put  these  things 
into  their  verses  because  Symons  and  John 
Davidson  did  so.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  cannot  be  too  many  sincere  efforts 
to  interpret  in  verse  the  strangely  complex 
life  of  the  modem  city.  New  York  has 
been  the  topic  of  many  poems,  some  of 
them  of  reaVpower  and  beauty.  Mr.  James 
Oppenheim's  memorable  "Saturday  Night" 
is  a  comparatively  recent  example  of  this 
class  of  work.  But  Whitman's  "Mana- 
hatta"  retains  its  place  as  the  one  greatly 
successful  attempt  to  make  poetry  about 
New  York. 

It  is  natural  that  so  monstrous  and  novel 
a  phenomenon  as  the  Subway  should  arouse 
the  interest  of  poets.  Mr.  Chester  Firkin 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  finely  -wTOUght 
sonnet  a  few  years  ago.  In  Collier's  Weekly 
appears  the  graphic  poem  which  we  reprint 
below.  Mr.  Towne  -wTites  in  a  free  \erse 
•which  Whitman  might  have  used,  and  the 
pjcture  of  the  tired  hurrying  crowd  in  the 
first  scanza  is  not  unlike  Whitman.  But 
Whitman  would  put  in  more  of  the  joy  of 
life,  he  would  have  introduced  a  more  op- 
timistic thought  than  that  of  Mr.  Towne's 
second  stanza. 

The  Rush  Hour 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

This  is  the  big  excitement  of  their  Uves! — 
Tiiis  teeming  rush  hour — six  o'clock  at  night. 
1  never  saw  such  tired  eyes;    I  never  saw  such 

faces. 
So  weary  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day. 
Those   bright   electric   bulbs   in    the   thimdering 

Subway 
Bring  out  the  tragic  lines  on  their  tragic  brows — 
•Girls  old  before  their  time,  diz/.ily  swaying 
In  that  awful  conglomeration  of  human  beings. 
Those  merciless  lights! — hiding  no  single  blemish, 
Placed  there  with  their  flaming  candle-power 
So  that  the  throngs  may  read  their  evening  papers. 
But  some  of  the  girls  are  far  too  tired  to  read. 
They  only  hang  on  the  straps, 
Sick  with  the  noise  of  the  train  speeding  uptown. 
Yet  glad  to  hear  it,  since  it  means  to  them 
That  every  moment  they  are  nearer  their  sad 

homes. 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  always  nishing — 
The  forlorn  sweatshop  workers,),the  tired  sales- 
girls. 
The  pale  clerks  who  Ught  a  cigaret 
The  moment  that  they  leave  the  crowded  Sub- 
way— 
Hurrying,  rushing,  pushing,  shoving. 
Always  moving  in  a  monotonous  procession. 
In  the  morning  they  rush  to  perform  miserable 

occupations 
In  factories  and  lofts  and  darkened  rooms; 
And  in  the  evening  when  the  wMstle  blows 
They  rush  for  the  same  inevitable  cars 
That  hurl  them  to  their  undesired  homes. 
Always   these   tragic  people   are   rushing,   rush- 
ing. .  .  . 
But  some  day  they  shall  go  slowly,  very  slowly, 
One  at  a  time,  to  a  distant  quiet  place — 
The  only  leisurely  ride  they  shall  ever  know. 

"Is  there,"   asks  the   Chicago   Evening 
Post  editorially,  "a  more  moving  and  in- 


No  Need  of  Tire  Trouble 
On  Electric  Cars 


So  far  as  electric  pleasure  cars  are  con- 
cerned, the  problem  of  tires  has  been 
solved. 

Punctures,  blowouts,  dangerous  skid- 
ding and  tire  repair  bills  can  be  forgotten. 

You  can  go  any  place  with  your  electric 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  please  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  tire  trouble. 

All  due  to  MotzCushionTires.now adopted 
by  every  leading  maker   of   electric    cars. 


Easy-Riding 
Tires 

Unlike  common, 
hard,  solid  rubber 
tires,  Motz  Cushion 
Tires  are  easy-rid- 
ing. On  electric  cars, 
they  give  the  utmost 
comfort  to  the  occu- 
pants and  also  pro- 
tect the  delicate  me- 
chanical parts  of  the 
car  from  bumps  and 
jars.  The  double, 
notched  treads  (A 
in  picture)  prevent  '- 
skidding  and  dis- 
tribute the  weight  to  the  sides.  The  sides 
are  undercut  (see  B),  which  allows  free 
action  of  slantwise  bridges  (see  C).  These 
bridges  are  elastic.  They  give  and  yield 
like  the  air  in  a  pneumatic  tire.  Note  D 
in  the  picture,  showing  shock-absorbing 
qualities  when  tire  runs  over  a  stone. 

Cost  More  Than  Some  Tires 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  contain  more  costly 
rubber   than  the    ordinary  pneumatic    tire 


MOTZ 
Cushion    Tires 


and  cost  a  little  more.     But  they  arc   far 
less  expensive  in  the  end. 

Guaranteed  10,000  Miles 

Each  set  is  specifically  guaranteed  for 
10,000  miles — two  years.  That's  almost 
double  the  usual  tire  guarantee. 

1,000%  Increase  in  Two  Years 

The  use  of  these  tires  has  multiplied 
just  tenfold  in  two 
years.  The  great 
majority  of  electric 
car  owners  use 
them  and  all  leading 
makers  of  electrics 
include  them  as 
standard  equipment. 


Send  for  Book 

Motz  Cushion 
Tires  can  be  easily 
applied  to  any  stand- 
ard clincher,  uni- 
versal quick  detach- 
able or  demountable 
rim. 

You'll  regret  it 
later  if  you  buy  an  electric,  or  buy  tires 
for  an  electric,  without  first  knowing  these 
tires.  Send  a  postal  today  for  our  latest 
book,  No.  98.  Then  see  if  you  know  any 
other  tire  that's  nearly  so  dependable,  so 
durable,  so  economical  and  so  easy- 
riding.  Remember,  the  right  choice  of 
tires  more  than  doubles  the  pleasure  of 
motoring.  Send  specifications — name  of 
car,  model,  size  of  rims,  etc. 


The  Motz    Tire    and  Rubber  Co. 

Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Factories    and    Executive    Office* 

AKRON,  OHIO 


nn.\IVCIfES~Bostoii,  -i  nmidee  St.:  riiic.tso.  202.*J  MicliiKiiii  Aw.:  Cleveland.  IB.ia 
KnellUAvc;  l»ctro»t .  »»B  ^Voodwapd  .*  ve. ;  Kansas  (ily.  40«»  i:.  I  5tb  St. ;  Xow  York, 
1737  Broadway;  Pliiladelpliia,  1400  lta«e  St.  j  l«ittsbur;ili,  »00  .V.  Craig  St.;  St.  liOUls, 
r,lH7  Delinar  Blvd.;    to*  .*nisoles,  »:tO  West  I'lco  St.  <272) 


Put  the  "  Winslow  Smile"  on^Your  Boy ! 
HE  knowTS  which  skates  the  *  fellers"  wear! 


m- 
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THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Wnte  for  new  catalogue  No.  1 8 ,  containing  rules  of  leading 
Hockey  Assciations. 

THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFG.  CO. 

Factory  and  Mam  Offices:    Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sales  Rooms:   New  York,  84  Chambers  St. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agency  :  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co..  San  Franasco 

Stocks  10 !»  found  at  LONDON,  8  LonirLane,  EC:  PARIS,  64  Avenne 

dela  Grande  Armee:  BERLIN;  SYDNEY  and  BRISBANE,  AnstrsOla; 

SUNEDIN,  AnCKLANO  and  WELLINGTON,  New  Zealand. 


n.t^A.'V  'ft. 
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Slurlevant 
Vacuum  Cleai^er 

The  combination  of  the 
Sturtevant  Suction  Fan 
and  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Motor  has  behind  it 
the  manufacturing  ex- 
perience of  over  30 
years.  This  is  why  it 
represents  the  survival 
of  the  fittest — the  per- 
fect vacuum  cleaner. 
It  is  here  to  stay. 

The 
Clean 
Way 
to 

Clean 


Made  in  both  portable 
and  stationary  types, 
ranging  in  price  from 
$47.50  to  $400.  Get  our 
Booklet  No.  2-D,  before 
making  your  selection. 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 
Main  Office: 
New  York  City 


Branch  Houses: 
All  Principal  Cities 


HIGHEST  IN  QUALITY 


Madeof  Preiniuin  Crude 
stock.  Add  g:reatlv  to 
mileasre  and  engine  effici- 
ency.   Best  for  every  car. 


HARRIS 

OILS 


The  soot-deposit  form- 
ing ingredients  are  elim- 
inated to  the  greatest 
possible  extent. 


HARRIS  OILS  ate  America's  leading  lubricants.  They  are  distinctly 
better  than  any  other  automobile  oils.  They  give  remarkable  satisfaction 
and  actually  reduce  cost  of  car  maintenance.  The  engine  runs  smoothly 
and  quietly.  Expense  for  repairs  induced  by  injurious  soot-deposits  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Try  HARRIS  OILS.  Prove  our  claim  that 
they  are  best.      Remember  that — 

"A  Little  Goes  a  Long  Way — and  Every  Drop  Counts." 

If    your    dealer    does    not  sell   Harris  Oils,    send   80    cents  for     1 -gallon 
can    or    $3.75    for    5-gallou    can    and    we    will    ship    same    prepaid. 


A.  W.  HARRIS  OIL  COMPANY 

326  S.  Water  St.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L     143  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


WRITE     FOR 

BOOKLET 


(iMiat)'  lullul)\'  ill  <)ii>'  laii^iia^i-  tliaii  this 
lillh^known  om-  of  ihc  laW-  Hi<lianl  Mid- 
dlttou*'"  VV(;  an-  iiiclim'd  to  answer  this 
(jajstion  in  the  aflirinative.  Tlien*  an-  in 
tilt'  KiiKlish  laii^fuaxf  many  shiriilMT  soiit;8 
more  .siiiij)li-,  more  musical,  and  more  siii- 
ctri'.  Hut  it  is  ncverthcle.ss  true  that  this 
is  a  charming  poem,  approaohinj^,  particu- 
larly in  the  last  two  stanzas,  the  liomeiy 
sentiment  of  a  folk-soiifj^.  It  is  printt-d 
in  Middleton's  "  Poems  and  Hallads" 
(Mitchell  Kennerly). 

Lullaby 

By    KICH.^RU    M  IDDl.ETf  ».N' 

Ah,  little  one.  you're  lirc<l  of  play. 
Sleep's  fingers  rc^st  upon  your  brow, 

You've  bi't^n  a  woman  all  the  day. 
You'd  be  a  baby  now; 
Oh  baby,  my  baliy! 
You'd  be  my  baby  now. 

Perhaps  you  had  forgot  ten  mo 

Because  the  daisies  were  so  white. 

But  now  you  come  to  mother's  knee. 
My  httlc  babo  to-night; 

Oh  babj  ,  m/  baby! 
My  baby  every  night. 

To-morrow  when  the  sun's  awake 
You'll  seek  your  flowery  fields  again. 

But  night  shall  fall,  and  for  my  sake 
You'll  be  a  baby  then; 
Oh  baby,  my  baby! 
My  little  baby  then. 

And  you'll  grow  big  and  love  will  call; 

Happen  you'll  leave  me  for  your  man, 
And  night-times  when  the  shadows  fall 

I'll  greet  as  mothers  can; 
Oh  baby,  my  baby! 

As  only  mothers  can. 

And  now,  my  little  heart  of  May, 
Lie  closely,  sleep  is  on  your  brow. 

You've  been  a  woman  all  the  day. 
You'd  be  my  baby  now; 

Oh  baby,  my  baby! 
My  little  baby  now. 

"And  the  thoughts  of  j'outh  are  long, 
long  thoughts,"  said  Longfellow.  This 
idea  is  expanded  skilfully  \>y  Frances  Ches- 
terton in  the  London  Westminsler  Gazette. 

The  Small  Dreams 
By  Frances  Chesterton 

AVhen  I  was  a  young  girl  I  dreamed  great  dreams 
Of  giant  castles  fashioned  on  a  hill  of  gold; 

The  gold  is  but  a  gorse-biish,  and  haply  it  seems 
My  castle's  but  a  cottage,  now  that  I  am  old. 

Now  that  I  am  old.  I  dream  small  dreams 

Of  tiny  feet  that  falter,  and  tiny  songs  un.sung, 

Tho  ]  heard  the  trumpet  blare  and  saw  red  gleams 
From  the  flying  feet  of  Cherubim,  when  I  was 
young. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  dreamed  long  dreams 
Of  ever  flowing  rivers  and  earth  and  sky  un- 
rolled ; 
My  sky's  a   window  square,   the  rivers  are  but 
streams. 
And  the  earth  is  a  hedged  meadow,  now  that  I 
am  old. 

Now  that  I  am  old,  I  dream  short  dreams 

Of  small  warm  woods  and  little  paths  among: 
I  who  saw  stretched  shadows  and  the  sun's  long 
beams 
On  the  cedar  trees  of  Lebanon,  when  I   was 
young. 

And  youth  is  a  memory  with  its  long,  deep  dreams. 
Its  venture  unad ventured,  the  glory  still  untold; 

But  I  can  keep  for  ever,  unashamed  it  seems. 
The  small  dear  dreams  of  comfort,  now  that  I 
am  old. 


February  15,  1913 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THORPE   IN    BASEBALL 

THE  childlike  nature  of  Jim  Thorpe, 
the  {ji-eat  Indian  athlete,  may  not  ha\ c 
been  exagK<^rated  by  his  friends  following 
his  exposure  as  a  professional  and  the  loss 
of  his  Olympic  honors,  but  subsequent 
events  indicate  that  it  would  be  a  big  mis- 
take to  rejjard  him  as  a  child  intellectually. 
His  joining  the  New  York  Giants  in  pre- 
ference to  a  weaker  baseball  team  is  fairly 
good  evidence  of  sound  judgment,  also  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  grasped  the  significance 
of  good  advertising.  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  hit  with  Manager  John  McGraw 
fi-om  the  very  start.  Thorpe  has  a  habit 
of  taking  in  the  surroundings  before  ex- 
pressing himself  on  a  subject,  which,  thinks 
McGraw,  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  calculating 
athlete.  Bozeman  Bulger,  the  New  York 
Evening  World's  baseball  reporter,  inter- 
viewed the  red  man  on  the  daj'  he  came  to 
New  York  from  the  Carlisle  school  to  sign 
the  baseball  contract.     Here  is  the  storj-: 

That  Thorpe  is  an  observant  fellow  was 
shown  when  I  asked  him  why  he  preferred 
to  join  the  Giants.  He  glanced  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  at  a  large  framed  picture 
of  the  New  York  team  which  included  all 
the  substitutes  last  spring. 

"I  could  have  gone  to  St.  Louis  and, 
according  to  what  the  scout  told  me,  could 
have  been  a  regular,"  he  said.  "But  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  ne^er  seen  any 
startling  newspaper  stories  about  what  the 
St.  Louis  team  had  done.  That  is  what  de- 
cided me  in  favor  of  the  Giants.  If  tlie 
St.  Ijouis  club  were  willing  to  put  an  untried 
man  like  me  on  the  regular  team  they  would 
likely  put  other  untried  men  on  it,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  much  of  a  team.  I  think  I 
would  rather  sit  on  the  bench  with  a  good 
team  than  be  on  the  field  with  a  bad  one. 
After  seeing  what  good  players  do  I  might 
be  able  to  do  it  myself. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  a  ball-player  who 
sat  on  the  bench  with  the  Giants  turning 
out  badly,"  he  added.  "A  lot  of  good 
coaching,  I  figure,  is  worth  more  to  a  young 
player  than  a  little  bad  playing." 

With  a  great  crowd  of  reporters  and 
photographers  around  him  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  Indian  athlete  was  decidedly  un- 
comfortable. He  laughed  pohtely  at  the 
jokes — he  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor — 
but  would  never  volunteer  a  comment  of 
his  own.  It  was  all  strange  to  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  his  footing  before 
offering  opinions  of  his  own.  He  posed 
for  pictures  for  an  hour  without  a  murmur 
of  complaint.  McGraw  explained  to  him 
that  it  was  the  custom.  Once  he  had 
started  as  a  big  leaguer,  the  Indian  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  through. 

When  it  was  all  over  Thorpe  naively 
remarked  that  it  Avas  the  "longest  con- 
tract" he  had  ever  signed.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  photographers  he  kept  the  pen  in 
his  hand  and  signed  the"  paper  for  nearly 
I  wo  hours.  For  everj'  new  camera  man 
he  would  obhge. 


GUEAT  IJKAU  SPRING  WATER. 

6oc  per  case  of  G  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Always  on  Guard 


No  matter  where  a  ship  may  be 
along  the  American  coast;  no  mat- 
ter how  dark,  or  cold,  or  stormy 
the  night,  the  coast  guard  is  on 
watch,  patrolling  the  nearest  beach 
or  rocky  cliffs. 

This  man,  always  on  guard, 
could,  by  his  own  unsupported  ef- 
forts, do  little  to  save  life,  or  to 
guide  ships  away  from  perilous 
points. 

As  a  unit  in  an  efficient  system 
and  able,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
command  the  service  of  his  nearby 
station,  he  becomes  a  power  to 
whom  all  ship  owners  and  passen- 
gers are  indebted. 


In  the  same  v/ay,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone in  your  home  and  office  is 
always  on  guard. 

By  itself,  it  is  only  an  ingenious 
instrument;  but  as  a  vital  unit  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  links  to- 
gether seven  million  other  tele- 
phones in  all  parts  of  this  country, 
that  single  telephone  instrument 
becomes  a  power  to  help  you  at 
any  moment  of  any  hour,  day  or 
night. 

It  costs  unwearying  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  Bell 
System  always  on  guard,  but  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  that  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  social 
and  commercial  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Write  for  our  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS" 

rjEAUTIFULLV  ILLUSTRATED  in  colors  {mailed  free.)  sliow - 
*-*  ing  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot.  Mission.  Colonial  and  Stan<l- 
ard  bookcases  and  how  you  will  save 'money  by  plaeinn  tlieni 
in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish,  the 
removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring  iron 
bands,  make  them  far  better  than   the   old-fashioned   kind. 

Our  Prices  are  Lower  than  Others 

and  hi^h  quality  ii  ffuaranUcd.    Soldbydmtcrfordirfcl.     Addrtsjf  Dtpt.  H 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CX)BfPANY.   19    Victoria  St,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 
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hOT-WATER  MeATED 

AndrewsSystem 


BY 

THE 


THE  OWNEI 


Says: 


llOi»t..,  li>AUw,  J.,...    U,   I'-MO. 


Andrews  Hratin;  Co. 

My  nt-ightior  twy«  it  retiuira*  1^  hour*'  hard  Arinf  to 
be«t  hta  nitiinturs.  My  niiii.ttxrM  |t-t  h>>t  ia  twemy-live 
minutes.  H**  u-m  ini'ihrr  ninke.  O'lr  hoimes  Hre  ih*)  nnnie 
Mxe.  He  Uftftl  40%  moio  vtml.  I  pui  my  Amlrt-WM  pluol 
ill  rnyntfU,  workins  evening?',  Hml  Bu*e»l  ovrr  fr2U0. 
^^'e  a'e  fnorci  ttwD  aatidiieii.      Very  trnly 


The  Andrews  Steel    Boiler  is  the 
Most  Elfficient  and  Durable  Made 

I  h-rc  cnu  be  no  duubt  in  noy  ou«'h  mind  of  the  extrae&TMney  of 
A  -    >'T,-..I    |t,,.lr-n.,    if  tiir-v  wr*   Kivru   the     \ennt   study,      being 

I  -  ••   The   hentirig  HurfHce  of 

>ii  aiiiiill  aniftaut  ot fuel 

'-■.■'•'    Hiiil   <iio  be   i-lcHoed 

-•.     fbe  itre  (Mil  Hi(d  ronibuMtion  cbHmber 

•-  |riie«t  riM-king  Htid  dunipiiig  pHttern  nnd 

'-      -  .        .    ,[   utmost   elfi.iefH", 

360  Days'  Free  Trial 

Guaranteed  by  Bond. 


Regi 


lee  It  tiy  n  bo 


Easily  Installed  in  Old  or  New  Houses 

Estimate  FREE 

N'o  iimiier  wh:it  your  prohlem  (>C  heating  may  be, 
(tie  iff  our  Tree  eMJintite  on  u  pliint  to  meet  your  ex- 
t  req'tiremeiit-*.  Send  u-*  yimr  pl.m*  or  nuigh  dia- 
I  -m  ut"  your  building  sh'twing  sizen  «>f  each  floor, 
I  alum  ol  wimlow.-*,  height  oC  ceihng.i,  etc.,  nnd  our 
([iueere  will  give  you  the  tost  of  a  complete  avalem 
I  ( ut  to  fit,  reiuly  to  Herew  together  and  delivered  at 
>ur  nearest  station,  freight  prepaid. 

$20  Thermostat  FREE 

A*  a  siieci.il  hurry-up  otfer  to  D)gef*t  rea.lera  we  will 
ve  free  one  of  our  famous  Hired  Man  ThermoatnT^  to 
uh  pertion  nnswering  this  aj.  within  30  day-"  ami  buy- 
ing nn  Andrews  Syntem  of  any  size  during  1913,  Thi^ 
Heal  regulator  takes  complete  (.-hariije  of  the  dampers 
of  your  heater,  maintaining  the  eiacl  temperature  you 
de*nre  in  your  rooms  day  or  night  It  saves  fuel  a-i 
well  a«  doing  away  with  the  care,  worry  and  work  of 
tending  the  dampers.  Regular  price  $20— Clock  $5 
extra. 


I..  C.  Bowers,  M.I>. 

urgitating  Safety  Valve  and 
Group  System  of  Piping 

The  Andrews  Kegurgiiating  S.ilety  Valve  is  a  wonderful 
little  device  which  eii:itj|es  the  une  of  smaller  raditittirs  nnd 
piping,  Ht  the  HUIII0  time  maintHius  the  full  eflintfncy  Thi» 
makes  a  HHving  in  the  co«i  of  the  plant  as  wall  as  n  decrease 
in  the  flo'»r  ^pM^  e  neeJt-d  by  riidinlor-*  lor  other  aywteiiis.  Our 
group  •V!'teni  of  ptpini  gives  independent  circulation  in 
practitally  every  r.idiHl.tr,  thus  doing  away  with  one 
radiator  deireHf-ing  the  rfBr.enry  of  others  in  the  aaine 
lead.      All  ruoiim  are  heated  evenly. 

Most  Economical 
and  Gives  Greatest  Comfort 

The  first  cost  of  a  plant  ih  not  Ihe  item  on  which  choice 
should  be  based.  Fuel  ecunomy  and  durahihty  ns  well  as  ease 
of  operation  nnd  geoer  •!  loiitfort  i-htained  ar«  the  essential 
iteniH  and  thet-e  arc  provided  in  the  fullest  measure  by  the 
Andrew*  Hut  V\'ater  Systems. 

Write  for  Big,  Free  Heating  Book 

This  book  of  7*2  large  pages  is  lull  ol  practical  kiKnvl- 
edge  on  the  best  heating  methods.  Its  illuMlrations  and 
te.xt  Hflbrd  a  broad  education  in  the  problems  ol  heating 
and  everyone  interested  should  write  lor  it  whether  they 
I onteiDplate  buying  an  Andrews  Sy>tem  or  not.  It  alfio 
describes  other  lines  for  modernizing  the  home,  snch  as 
Sewage  Disposnl  without  sewer,  Thermo-tats.  Air  Pres- 
sure Water  Supply,  Gasoline  Gas  LiEhttng  Sy-tems.  etc. 
writing,  please  send  names  of  two  ptriies  interested  in  heafit 


Sold 

Direct 

or  Thru 

a  Dealer 


ANDREWS   HEATING   COMPANY,  1315  Heating  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Two -Year  Corns 

Can  be  Ended  in  Two  Days 


Your  oldest  corn — pared  and  doctored 
since  you  can  remem- 
ber —  can  be  forever 
removed  in  this  simple 
way. 

Apply  a  little  Blue- 
jay  plaster.  It  is  done 
in  a  jiffy,  and  the  pain 
stops  instantly. 

Then  that  wonder- 
ful wax  —  the  B  &  B 
wax  —  gently    under- 


mines the  corn.  In  two  days  it  loosens 
and  comes  out.  No  pain,  no  soreness, 
no  inconvenience.  You  simply  forget 
the  corn. 

A  million  corns  a  month  are  re- 
moved in  that  way. 

And  they  never  come  back.  New 
corns  may  come  if  you  continue  tight 
shoes,  but  the  old  ones  are  gone  com- 
pletely. 

All  this  is  due  to  a  chemist's  invent- 
ion,  which  even^'one  should   know. 


(241) 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  -wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  corn,  stopping:  the  pain  r.t  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  t  >  be  comfortable, 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue  =  jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists— 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


IVbriuiry  15.  191 » 

"I  didn't  play  such  had  hall  down  in 
North  (Jarolina,"  he  remarked  after  somo 
one  hutl  eracked  a  joke  about  that  league. 
"I  had  to  play  in  so  many  different  posi- 
tions that  I  wa.s  never  ahlrj  to  find  out 
e.xu^'tly  wliere  I  belonged.  You  see  1 
would  pitch  one  day  and  then  I  would  fill 
in  at  tirsl  base  and  in  the  outfield  when 
the  other  fellows  were  pitching.  1  think, 
tlio,  that  1  would  prefer  first  base  to  anj- 
other  position.  But  that's  entirely  up  to 
Mr.  McGraw.  He'll  find  out  where  I 
belong." 

"Don't  you  care  for  pitching?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  and  Thorpe  showed 
that  he  had  a  pretty  good  inside  knowl-» 
edge  of  the  game,  "I  like  to  pitch,  but  in 
that  position  I  don't  get  a  chance  to  play  ^ 
more  than  one  day  a  week.  In  other  posi- 
tions I  might  be  in  the  game  every  day  if 
1  made  good.  One  thing  in  favor  of  pitch- 
ing, tho,"  he  continued,  "is  that  I  wouldn't 
be  expected  to  be  a  great  hitter.  In  other 
positions  I  would  have  to  hit  the  ball  up 
to  big  league  form  or  lose  my  job." 

"Were  you  a  pretty  good  pitcher?"  I 
inquired. 

"I  won  half  of  my  games  with  a  tail- 
end  team,"  was  the  answer,  "and  I  see 
that's  considered  pretty  good  in  the  Big^ 
League.  I  had  a  lot  of  speed,  but  I  de- 
pended mostly  on  my  ciu^e.  I  had  pretty 
good  control  of  it,  too.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  had  what  you  writers  call  a 
'jump'  on  my  fast  ball  or  not.  I  guess  if 
I  have  that  there  will  be  no  question  about 
my  being  a  pitcher. 

"I  always  Uked  to  play  baseball," 
Thorpe  went  on,  "and  that  is  one  of  tlics 
reasons  I  joined  that  league  in  North. 
CaroUna.  You  know,  we  haven't  had 
baseball  at  Carlisle  for  two  or  three  j'ears. 
If  we  had  basebell  at  the  college  I  might 
never  have  become  a  professional." 

Thorpe  has  a  small  income  from  his 
property  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  a  good  living.  His  principal 
reason  for  going  into  baseball  is  that  there 
is  probably  more  money  in  it  for  him  than 
he  could  make  in  any  other  athletic  sport. 
We  read  on: 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
Thorpe  is  not  a  full-blooded  Fox  and  Sae 
Indian.  His  parents  are  both  half-breeds. 
His  father  is  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  what 
was  formerly  the  Indian  Territory'.  Jim. 
was  born  near  a  httle  place  called  Prague. 
He  is  a  ward  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  owns  a  tract  of  land  which  is  a. 
part  of  the  grant  to  the  Indians. 

Tho  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
McGraw  signed  Thorpe  purely  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  world-wide  famous  attraction, 
for  the  Giants,  the  New  York  manager  is 
really  enthusiastic  over  his  chances  as  a 
player. 

"Thorpe  is  the  ideal  build  for  a  ball- 
player," says  McGraw.  "He  is  broad- 
shouldered,  clean-Umbed,  and  weighs  176- 
pounds.  His  mind  is  quick  and  his  record 
is  ample  evidence  of  his  gameness.  I  Uke 
the  way  he  has  of  studying  things  out.  Of 
course,  I  realize  that  he  wiU  be  a  big  nov- 
elty for  the  pubUc,  but  I  also  expect  to 
turn  him  into  a  good  player.  He  will  go 
South  with  me  in  two  weeks  and  work  out 
with  the  first  squad  of  recruits." 


Kebniarj'  15.  1913 
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BRIAND    THE    BRILLIANT 

F'  courso  tho  academic  cultun'  and 
l)rol'ouud  statcsinanship  of  Raymond 
Poincare,  coupled  with  his  reputation  for 
power  in  Avorld-politics,  make  liim  France's 
man  of  the  hour,  particularly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  larfife;  but  il  is  said  that 
the  President-elect  appeals  less  to  the 
ima^nation  of  the  French  than  docs 
Aristide  Briand,  the  new  I^reniier.  The 
atmosi)here  of  culture  which  Poincare  will 
carry  with  him  to  the  Presidential  olVice, 
investing  it  with  a  luster  hitherto  unknown, 
leaves  the  people  unmoved,  while  the  e.\- 
traordinar\' A(rsatilit\'  of  Hriand.  respond- 
ing!: to  similar  charai'teristics  in  th(>niselves, 
rouses  their  enthusiasm  and  makes  the  new 
head  of  the  Cabinet  especially  popular. 
Only  ten  years  ago  Briand  was  a  struggling 
country  lawyer,  and  he  scaled  the  heights 
of  fame  with  such  celerity  that  a  good  nuiny 
people  are  wondering  whether  his  success 
has  not  been  due  as  much  to  luck  as  to 
rare  cleverness.  Luck  no  doubt  had  .some- 
thing to  do  witli  it.  but  Briand's  oratorical 
and  organizing  talents  account  mostly  for 
his  long  strides  up  the  path  to  political 
glory.  M.  H.  Donohoe,  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Chronicle,  finds  in  the 
Premier  a  striking  likeness  to  Lloyd  (leorge, 
the  eminent  British  statesman,  who  also 
sprang  from  rather  humble  parentage  aiul 
rose  to  a  i)lace  of  distinction  by  his  own 
efforts.  The  story  of  Briand's  career  is 
told  briefly  by  Mr.  Donohoe: 

Rather  tall  for  a  Frenchjuan.  with  a  slight 
stoop,  his  slim  frame  looks  little  fitted  to 
hear  the  long,  arduous  hours  of  continuous 
parliamentary  and  executive  work,  which 
for  several  years  has  been  his  daily  lot. 
His  black,  straight  hair  (like  his  short 
mustache,  tinged  with  gray)  is  brushed  back 
from  a  square,  massive  forehead,  surmount- 
ing a  cle\er  face  with  a  curiously  pensi\e. 
almost  melancholy  expression.  He  is  fift\' 
years  of  age.  Aristide  Briand  was  born  at 
Nantes,  where  his  parents  kept  a  small 
hotel. 

Owing  to  the  humble  position  of  his 
family,  he  found  his  path  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  university  beset  with 
ditliculties.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  one  of  his  cherished  ambi- 
tions— the  passing  of  his  law  examination. 
On  completing  his  legal  studies  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  practise  at  St.  Xazaire. 
The  young  arocal,  who  was  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in 
the  French  Parliament,  was  a  born  orator. 
As  a  boy  he  had  delighted  in  attending 
pubhc  meetings  to  Usten  to  that  perfervid 
and  voluble  type  of  speech-making  which 
abounds  in  France.  With  a  little  school- 
fellow, now  a  bootmaker  at  St.  Xazaire. 
and  who  proudly  relates  the  fact,  the  future 
Premier  of  France  assiduously  attended  a 
local  Catholic  church  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  hearing  and  proliting  l)y  the  eloquence  of 
a  noted  local  preacher.  Thus  did  he  train 
himself  for  his  futiu-e  career  as  a  parlia- 
mentary orator. 

Springing  from  humble  stock,  his  sym- 
pathies were  e\er   with    the  poor  and  the 
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riiid  BurruuKli!* 
iiiodt:!  has  a  10')  > 
lypi-wriliT  cur- 
riasc. '"  Adds  to 
J9. 999. 999.  99. 
Has  total,  sub- 
total, roiK-at .  non- 
add,  correction 
and  separate 
cohiinn  correc- 
tion keys  and  \'is- 
iblc  adding  dials. 


$50  more  in  Canada 


A  small  town  station  agent  writes: 
"Send  me  a  Burroughs  C.  O.  D." 

F.  E.  Anderson,  of  Cornell, Wis.,  wrote:  "Send  me  a  machine 
C\  O.  D.  I  used  one  at  Duluth,  where  I  worked  before 
coming  here.  Like  to  have  machine  before  end  of  month  to 
allow  me  using  it  in  making  out  monthly  reports." 


Mr.  .\nder.<«n  paid  for  thi.s  machine 
out  of  his  own  pocket  and  therein  is 
the  storj-. 

Me  had  long  wanted  an  addini;  and 
listinK  machine,  but  did  not  know  he 
could  buy  a  BurrouKhs  for  less  than 
S.5  7.S — therefore  he  "got  along  without 
one." 

When  weadvertised.inOctober,  that 
we  had  1,097  Demonstrating  Samples 
of  regular  S-'"5  machines  which  wo 
were  offering  at  $250,  he  didn't  wait, 
bul  sen!  his  order  by  mail. 

It  is  already  at  work  saviiag  money 
and  time  and  worrj'fovMr.  Anderson. 

\Ir.  Anderson's  was  btit  one  of  a 
great  swarmof  orders  t  hat  greeted  t  hat 
announcement — several  came  by  tel-- 
graph.  many  by  mail,  but  most  by 
phone  to  our  branches  in  many  cities. 
Nearly  all  of  those  Demonstrating 
Santples  are  gone.  A  few,  like  the 
one  pictured,  are  still  available. 

But  the  point  is  not  that  we  can 


furnish  a  few  Demonstrating  Samples 
;;t  S2.S0,  but  that  we  have  a  score  of 
different  styles  of  new  machines  at 
Si-SO  and  under. 

We  have  9-column  non-listing  ma- 
chines for  SI  50;  V-column  machines 
that  print  and  add,  for  as  little  as 
$225,  all  7te:i'  machines. 

-All  Burroughs  —  new  or  Demon- 
strating Samples— arefully  guaranteed 
and  are  backed  by  the  Burrou:?hs 
reputation  and  Burroughs  Service. 

Of  course  wc  have  hi.ih-priced 
machines  —  up  to  the  biggest,  most 
complete  adding  machine  in  the  world, 
at  $950 — but  for  the  man  whose  work 
doesn't  require  the  big,  complete 
machines,  we  have  the  most  complete 
line  of  low-priced  adding  machines  in 
the  world. 

.\nd  the  man  who  buys  a  low-priced 
Btirroughs  can  always  exchange  il  as 
part  payment  on  a  bigger,  completer 
machine,  as  his  requirements  increase. 


Write  for  a  book— "A  Better  Day's  Profits. " 

It  will  show  you  how  wc  touch  the  heart  of  business 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan  '  "ililar't  c?^Xd'' 

.VaJktrs  of  addifi^  ami  /isftfi_c  mnrhint:^ :  iistiftg^  and  non-Hsting^  caicjt/atin^  ynachincs: 
ioit'- keyboard  visibli-priptting  adding  machines — ^0  jn.uf(/.\  in  492  combinations  oJ'J'caturcs—^ 
SlS0toS9S0in  C\  S.     Easy  pay tncnt^. 
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arm  Mortgages 

Interest  and  principal  collected  and  re- 
mitted free-  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet 
**A"  and  list  of  offerinss.  Lar?e  or  small 
amounts  furnished.  Highest  references. 
EstaWislied  1SS3-     Clientfs  in  32  States 

E.J  Larnler  &  Co.  Grand  forks-N.D.^ 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97'^'c  of  all  diseases 
Quit  Drags  and  Dope.    Try  Nature's  Way 

Eat  with  vour  regular  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT 

.■\  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  al!  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nenes 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2c  sl.imp  for    Raw    Fotui  Rook  and  He»Uh  Oum,-.  ui  .-f-iu 
25c  for  Book  and  12  ol   can  of  the  Food,  postpaid.     NVnle  tod;ij'. 

Byron  Tyler.Food  Spec'hst,  71  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Kas.  City,  Mo. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablefts 

lle>iu^ii'>  aiiil  INI  iiii.-itos  Fiiriiislied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  tor  otir  illustrated  booklet     Free 


"DON'T  SHOUr'a 

"I  hear  yon.    Icanhearnowss     -^'^ 
well  as  an.vbody.    "How?"    Oh. 
something      new  — THK 
MORLEY  PHONE.    I've  a 
pnir  in  m.v  ears  now,  but  they 
are  invisible.  Iwonld  not  kno 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 

•The  MOELEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  th<^  ears  what  g'lasses  i 
are  to  the  eyes.     Invisible 
comfortable,   weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust 
it."     Over  one  luindredthou'- 
sand  suld.     Write  for  booklet  and  testiinouiaU- 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg.,  PhUa. 
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Monarch 


Li^ht 
Touch 


Monarch 


i 


nplll\  fxtrenielv  li^ht  action  of   the 
Monarch  Typcuritfr  endears  it  to 
all  operators  who  use  it.      The  typist 
who    takes   pride    in   her  position 
hnds   great    satisfaction    in    being 
able  to  turn  out  as   much   work, 
and  as  good  work,  per  hour,  toward 
the   end   of  the   working   day  as 
during  the  morning.     Other  conditions  being  the  same, 
she  can  alwa\  s  do  this  on  a  Monarch.     There  is 

"No  Three  O'Clock  Fatigue" 

for  users  of  this  machine.  The  mechanical  reason  for  the  Monarch 
light  touch  is  found  in  the  action  of  the  Monarch  type  bar,  an  ex- 
clusive and  patented  feature  which  gives  this  remarkably  light  touch. 

We  would  remind  the  business  man  that  Monarch  light  touch 
means  more  work  and  better  work,  because  less  physical  strength 
is  expended  by  the  operator.  Therefore,  cost  per  folio  is  re- 
duced, rriaking  the  Monarch  a  business  economy. 

SEND  FOR  MONJRCH  LITE  RJ  TV  RE 

Then  try  tlie  Monarch,  and  be  convinced  that  Monarch  merit  rests  in  tlie  machine 
itself,  not  merely  in  what  we  tell  you  about  it. 
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o  n  a  r  c 


No 
Three  Oclock, 


.Fatigue 


Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Housekeeping  Comfort 

You  will  never  know  what  it  is  until 
you  use  an  O-Cedar  Polish  Mop.  It 
puts  an  end  to  back-bieaking  stooping 
and  bending  and  getting  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees  to  clean,  dust  and  polish 
hardwood  floors. 

$1.50  at  your  dealer's  or  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.    Full  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

Channell  Chemical  Co., 

1453  Carroll  Ave.,     Chicago,  111. 


'!nisStyleBooKO:££3o^''^sS 


YOU  W.ANT  THIS  VALUA- 
BLE nOOKLET  — witli  colored 
room  scenes.  WRITE  for  one 
TODAY. 

It  displays  300  designs  of  beautiful, 

artistic,  inexpensive  Arts  and  Crrifts 

furniture,  the  handiwork  of  expert  Dutch  Craflsnn;n. 

Tliis  13  the  ninst  nppropriate  furniture  for  the  uiudcrn 

hoUE,  CLLB  or  HOIEL. 

Call  on  ova-  Associato  Distrihntor  nrarost  ynu  and  See 
Our  Fnrnitnre — you  will  know  it  by  Our  Trnrle  Mark — 
briiniied  into  every  piece— our  giiitrnnlee  of  excf-llency. 

A  iKiir  of  siiviU  si/'s  hnnfl -infide,  dt^onrjitcd  Dntrh 
Woodeu  Shoes  'sent  to  you  on  receiin  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

CHARLES  P.  LIMBERT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Dept.  Y  Holland,  Mich. 
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<lisiiili<n(f(l  of  lift-,  and  an  iniensiing 
jiaraili'l  iMtween  himwlf  and  Mr.  IJoyd 
fJc«jr{fe  is  that  a8  a  young  lawyer  he  began 
to  study  social  problems,  and  made  the 
eausc  of  the  masses  his  own.  Very  soon 
"Comrade"  Briand  oofMipied  a  leading 
place  amongst  the  advanced  Socialists  of 
the  Loire  Department.  His  talents  as  a 
propagandist  becoming  recognized,  he  w'as 
eh'cled  secretary  of  their  party. 

Who  shall  say  when  the;  idea  of  entering 
Parliament  first  took  possession  of  this 
Socialistic  agitator,  this  leader  of  dema- 
gogs? Certain  it  is  that  when  in  1902  he 
was  elected  Dei)uty  for  the  Loire  Depart- 
ment his  aml)itions  in  that  direction  had 
already  received  many  rebuffs,  but  with 
Aristide  Briand  there  was  no  going  back. 
His  foot  once  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
Parliamentary  ladder,  he  set  out  to  climb 
to  the  top.  He  saw  that  a  period  of  self- 
effacement  was  necessary  in  order  that 
people  might  have  time  to  forget  his  too 
flami)oyant  revolutionary  utterances.  But 
tho  UtH'ping  steadily  in  the  background,  his 
keen  brain  was  actively  at  work,  and  soon 
his  opportunity  came.  He  had  entered 
Parliament  at  a  moment  when  religious 
strife  was  at  its  height.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State  was  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  Some  people  did  not  want 
a  Separation  Law,  others  insisted  on  a  very 
radical  one,  and  hoped  by  means  of  it  to 
strike  a  fatal  blow  at  religion  in  France.  M. 
Briand,  recognizing  the  desirability  of  con- 
ciliation as  a  first  principle,  set  about 
drafting  a  Separation  Bill  w-hich  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  parties. 

This  was  his  golden  chance,  and  to  this 
task  he  devoted  himself  entirely.  Altho 
not  considered  perfect,  M.  Briand's  bill 
was  found  so  superior  to  any  other  offered 
for  acceptance  that  Parliament  voted  it. 
It  called  doAvn  fierce  criticism  on  the  head 
of  its  author,  but  M.  Briand  defended  his 
measure  with  so  much  ability  that  M. 
Sarrien,  when  forming  his  Cabinet  in  1906, 
offered  him  the  portfolio  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, so  that  he  might  apply  the  law  he  had 
created.  The  fury  of  his  Socialist  comrades 
of  the  Extreme  Left,  on  seeing  their  chief 
apostle  enter  a  "bourgeois"  Ministry,  did 
not  in  the  least  perturb  Aristide  Briand. 
With  such  good  grace,  intelUgence,  and 
fearlessness  did  he  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
delicate  position  that  M.  Clemenceau  when 
he  succeeded  IM.  Sarrien  entrusted  to  him 
the  portfolio  of  .Justice,  which  carries  with 
it  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Cabinet. 


When  Briand  resorted  to  vigorous  re- 
pressive measures  to  settle  the  great  rail- 
way strike,  the  ParUamentary  Socialist 
group  expelled  him  from  its  ranks,  styhng 
him  a  traitor  and  a  renegade.  But  this 
did  not  daunt  him.  He  continued  his 
great  work  of  religious  pacification,  and 
incidentally  effected  many  social  reforms 
consonant  with  the  principles  he  had  always 
advocated,  one  being  the  introduction  of 
workingmen  into  the  jury  panels  of  the 
assize  courts.     Mr.  Donohoe  proceeds: 

When  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet  fell  in 
1909  M.  Briand  was  found  to  be  the  only 
man  to  whom  President  FaUieres  could  en- 
trust the  formation  of  a  Ministry.  He 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Government 
at  a  critical  moment  for  France.     He  was 
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l)arely  seated  in  power  when  the  seeond  hi^  I 
railway  strike  broke  out.  The  new  Premier 
once  more  found  his  inciuutious  utterantjes 
of  earlier  days  invoked  aj^ainst  him.  He 
replied  alike  to  the  Right  and  the  Left  that 
it  is  alwa\  s  i)ermissihle  for  a  man  to  chanKC 
his  opinions,  and  tiiat  even  if  his  ideas  had 
remained  unchanged  he  would  never  allow 
1h<^  (M)vcrnment  of  the  country  to  become 
t-nfeeblcd  whil(!  lie  was  head  of  tlu;  Execu- 
live.  In  his  handling  of  this  widesjjrcad 
industriiil  upheaval  h«!  reveah-d  himself  as 
thi'  strong  man  he  is. 

Wiieii  tlic  Briand  Cabinet  fell  after  nine- 
teen months  of  existence,  "his  career  is 
ended"  was  the  jubilant  cry  of  his  enemies. 
Xo,  Aristide  Hriaiid's  career  was  not  ended. 
Sucl\  a  man  could  not  long  remain  in  fetire- 
nient.  It  was  to  him  that  M.  Poincare 
first  turned  when  in  .January  last  he  was 
forming  his  ('al)inet,  and  he  accepted  the 
j)ortfolio  of  Justice.  Now  that  his  Minis- 
terial chief  has  been  called  upon  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Repul)lic,  M. 
Briand  again  appears  as  the  man  "wanted  " 
in  a  very  special  sense,  the  keen,  skilfid, 
persuasive  intellect  that  is  needed  to  gi\e 
continuity  and  stability  to  Republican 
ideals  in  France. 

That  he  neglects  no  study  of  world  poli- 
tics likelj-  to  be  heljjful  to  him  in  his  great 
task  was  made  e\'ident  to  me  from  the  few 
conversations  I  have  been  privileged  to 
hold  Avith  him  from  time  to  time.  The 
work  of  social  reformers  in  all  lands  strongly 
appeals  to  him,  and  I  particularly  remember 
his  remarking  to  me  on  one  occasion  that 
of  all  the  world's  politicians  the  tAvo  men  he 
most  desired  to  meet  were  Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher,  the  workman- 
Premier  of  the  Austrahan  Commonwealth. 


SENATOR  HELEN   ROBINSON 

nPHE  woman  suffragists  must  have  felt  a 
■*■  big  thrill  of  pride  recently  when  they 
were  able  to  speak  of  one  of  their  sisters  as 
Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Robinson  to  the  Colorado 
Senate  seems  to  have  caused  little,  if  any, 
i-egret  among  the  voters  of  her  district  or 
among  an^'  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  for 
she  at  once  gained  unusual  recognition  for 
a  new  member.  According  to  newspaper 
reports,  she  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislators  from  the  very  start. 
She  was  made  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee,  which  is  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  she  was  not  among  the  lesser 
lights.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  a  native  of  New- 
Hampshire  and  was  a  teacher  for  many 
years.  She  is  deeply  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  educational  system  of  Colorado, 
and  one  of  her  measiu-es  is  a  minimum-wage 
bill  for  country  teachers.  A  story  about 
her  personality  and  her  work  is  told  bj' 
Mae  Bradley  in  the  Denver  News.  We 
read: 

Senator  Robinson  spent  her  college  days 
at  VVellesley  and  Barnard,  and  later  studied 
at  O.xford,  in  London,  and  in  France.  She 
has  always  been  interested  in  public  ques- 
tions. At  eight  years  old.  as  she  acknoAvl- 
edges,  "it  was  my  particular  dehght  to 
discuss  the  state  of  the  nation  with  all  my 
older  sisters'  visitors,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  instruct  the  world  as  to   the  relative 
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ALMOST  everything  that  could  help  you  in 
developing  a  booklet  is  found  in  this  specimen 
book — the  most  complete  we  have  ever  issued. 

It  will  show  you  wonderful  duo  -  tone  and 
photogravure  effects  on  Warren  Cameo.  it 
will  show  how  type  gains  in  legibility  and  dignity 
on  this  lusterless,  velvety  paper.  It  will  convince 
you  that 
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has  rare  printing  qualiries — that  it  will  make  your  booklet  more  at- 
tractive, more  readable  and  more  productive. 

The  "  Paper  Buyer's  Guide  "  contains  samples  and  information 
about  the  other  Warren  Standard  Papers,  their  particular  qualities 
and  uses;  also  many  items  of  general  value  about  printing,  choice  of 
stock,  etc.  The  Warren  Standards  include  the  best  paper  for  all 
kinds  of  high-grade  printing. 

We  will  gladly  place  the  "Paper  Buyer's  Guide"  on  the  desks 
of  managers  who  can  use  it.     Write  for  it. 

S.  D.  WARREN  &  CO.,  166  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ball-cup  Nipple  FREE 

Mothers,  send  us  this  advertisement 

and  your  address  on  a  postcard,  with  druggist's 
name,  and  we  vill  niail  you  a  Ball-cup  Nipple 
to  try.  Fits  any  sniall-neck  bottle.  Only  nipple 
with  open  food-cup  and  protected  orifice  at  bot- 
tom— will  not  collapse,  feeds  regularly.  Out- 
lasts ordinary  nipples.  Only  one  to  a  family. 
State  baby's  ago,  kind  andqnantityof  food.     H«ifbMtion 
Hygeia  Noraing  Bottle  Co.  135S  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


WONOER£Om 

SAVFfi     WORRY  «nd 
\Jn  I  UU     TEMPER 


t    cleans    and    polishes 
)rass,  copper,  nickel,  tin- 
fare,  aluminum,  etc.  Will 
do  as  much  worlc.as  a  gal- 
lon of  liquid  polish  that 
sellsfor,^!.  A  smooth, soft 
cloth  of  almost  imperish- 
able quality.  Will  forever 
do  away  with  mussy  liquid  polishes. 

SILCO— The  only  cloth  polish  that  absorbs  the  dust 
and  cleans  furniture,  pianos,  automobiles,  carriages,  store 
fixtures,  windows  and  mirrors.  Does  not  scratch  and 
leaves  no  lint.  Can  be  washed  out  and  used  over  and  over 
again. 

One  Wonder  Clotlt 
and  one  Silco  polish- 
ing cloth,  regular  price 
50  cents,  prepaid  for 
only  25  cents.     Money  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Agents — Men  and  women — wanted  in  every  city  and 
coimty.    Enormous  profits.    For  free  samples  and  new  sell- 
ing plan  field  instructions  please  address  Dept.  14, 
BETHLEHEM   UTILITIES  CO..        65  Pine  Strett,  New  York 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
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DON'T-SNORE" 


U.  S.  Patent 

Positively  prevents  snoring  and  mouth 
breathing:  keeps  the  nostrils  open  and 
clear,  allows  normal  breathing  through 
the  nose,  adjusted  in  a  moment,  com- 
foitnble,  convenient.  Gold  filled.  One 
Dollar,  postpaid.  If  unsatisfactory  af- 
^ter  '.id  days'  trial  money  refunded  upon 
return  i.>f  "Don't-Snore," 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  SALES  CO. 

BOX    503  LEESBURG.    V*. 


.S(i8 


THE    LITEIJAKV     DKiEST 


February  15.  1918 


"Votes 
For  Women" 

TWO  million  women  will  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  the*next  Presi- 
dential election.  Twenty  million 
women  now  have  a  right  to  vote  for 
the  emancipation  of  American  woman- 
hood by  serving 

Shredded 
Wheat 

in  their  homes.  Every  biscuit  is  a  vote  for 
health,  happiness  and  domestic  freedom — a 
vote  for  pure  food,  for  clean  living  and  clean 
thinking. 

The  housewife  who  knows  the  nutritive 
value  of  Shredded  Wheat  and  the  many 
delicious  fruit  combinations  that  can  be  made 
with  it  may  banish  kitchen  worry  and  house- 
hold care. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  ready-cooked,  ready-to-serve. 
It  is  a  natural,  elemental  food  It  is  not  flavored  or 
seasoned  with  anything  and  hence  does  not  deteriorate 
in  the  market.  The  consumer  flavors  or  seasons  it 
to  suit  his  own  taste.  It  is  delicious  for  breakfast 
or  for  any  meal  served  with  milk  and  stewed  or 
preserved  fruits. 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal 
Made     in     Biscuit     Form 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ORES 


These  tra<^-inark  crisscross  lines  on  evejy  psckag« 

FOR 
YSPEPTICS 

ES  AND  OBESITY 

erybody 

sician. 
write 

,NTY.,U.SUL 


KIDNEY  MD  LIVI 

Makes 

Unlike  oj 
Leading 

rARWEu/ 


When  you  can  give  him 

AUSTIN'S  DOG  BREAD 

Bcientitically  made  of  clean,  high-grade 
materials,  the  best  food  for  doRS,  why 

I  do  you  feed  him  kitchen  scraps?    Send 

j  postal  for 

FREE  Sample 

(HTin^  drs*er*0   name,   and  whether  AuBtln^fl    Do£  o> 
rupi>5  Ureftd  Is  desired. 

Aostin  Doe  Bread  &  Animal  Food  Co. 
I  Marginal  St.  Chelsea.  Mass. 


merits  of  prosirlontial  candidaUm.  Hui  my 
childish  aiiihitioii  to  1m  roiuo  u  real  <*ilizt'n 
wu.s  fiilUlh-(l  wht'ii  1  first  canu<  to  Colorado 
smenleeu  years  ai;o." 

Semitor  Ruhinson  hives  Kardcning,  and 
has  always  i(jn<?td  to  he  a  farnu-r.  At  any 
hour  ill  summer  slie  may  be  seen  at  work 
amoHK  her  flowers,  and  she  is  as  suecessful 
in  makinfi:  them  bloom  as  she  was  in  draw- 
ing out  the  i)est  from  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  her  pupils.    She  is  reported  as  saying: 

"I  love  to  work  out  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine— it  is  a  world  of  life  and  melody  and 
song,  with  its  flutter  of  the  wings  of  birds 
and  bees.  Somehow,  thoughts  expand, 
aspirations  grow  and  draw  their  strength 
from  the  hardy  earth.  One  year  I  had  a 
plot  of  ground  no  larger  than  our  dining- 
room  tabl(%  and  yet  I  kept  the  family 
supplied  with  delicious  fresh  vegetables  all 
summer." 

With  all  her  gentleness,  she  has  no  lack 
of  nerve.  During  one  of  her  first  summers 
ill  Colorado  she  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
fearless  horsewoman  by  mounting  and  con- 
quering "  Dutchy."  a  horse  that  had  thrown 
every  other  rider. 

This  courage  was  shown  in  a  more  im- 
portant matter  in  1910,  when  Mrs.  Robin- 
son headed  the  movement  of  Denver  house- 
wives against  the  renewal  of  a  franchise  to 
the  city's  water  company.  Without  pay  or 
hope  of  reward,  she  gave  her  time,  energy, 
and  influence  to  organizing  the  women  for 
that  successful  uprising  against  monopoly 
and  extortion.  "Neighborhood  chains" 
were  formed  to  pass  information  from  house 
to  house;  "ballot-marking  schools"  were 
established,  with  teachers  in  every  pre- 
cinct, and  almost  wholly  by  voluntary 
labor.  After  the  victory,  Mrs.  Robinson 
wrote : 

"It  was  a  question  of  household  econ- 
omics with  the  women.  Thej'  wished  to  get 
the  best  possible  bargain  for  their  money. 
It  was  a  question  of  public  morality,  too. 
They  wished  to  break  the  alliance  between 
big  business  and  crooked  politics  wliich  had 
done^so  much  to  hurt  Denver  in  the  past. 
And  when  you  face  a  woman  with  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  household  ecpnomics 
and  public  morality  at  the  same  tirrie,  some- 
thing is  likely  to  happen.     It  happened." 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  for  a  time  an  edito- 
rial writer  and  book  reviewer  for  the  Denver 
News,  and  was  sent  on  a  "literary  journey  " 
through  England  and  several  of  the  con- 
tinental countries.  Here  is  the  account  of 
her  poUtical  work: 

Senator  Robinson  is  deeply  interested  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  life  for  working 
women;  has  been  conducting  a  class  of 
social  discussion  among  the  business  girls 
and  women  at  the  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  is  making  a  careful 
study  of  actual  facts  with  a  view  of  drawing 
up  a  workable  minimum-wage  bill. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  introduced  and  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Pueblo.  "I  do  not  charge  graft 
or  dishonesty,"  she  is  reported  as  saying, 
"but  there  have  been  grave  mistakes  in 
management,  and  a  mistake  is  often  more 
aggravating  than  a  sin."  She  also  wants  to 
know  why  the  Sarita  Fe  railroad  is  enjoj'ing 
a  free  right  of  way  through  certain  public 
grounds — a  privilege  worth  a  substantial 
sum  per  year — and  she  is  considering  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  require  health 
certificates    for    marriage.      This    "health 


YEARS  of  exhaustive  effort 
to  obtain  a  supar  that  would 
answer  every  test  Tr  purity — 

mocfern  conditions  of  cleanli- 
ness to  safeguard  every  step 
in  the  refining  and  crystallzing 
process- 
explain  the  wonderful  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  Crystal 
Domino  Sugar. 

The  dainty,  easybreaking 
shape  is  tlie  last  little  touch 
of  perfection. 

One  of  the  Quality  Products 
of 

The    American 
Sugar    Refining    Co. 

Read  tht  story  o/  it s  making 
in  our  spifttdidly  iltustraltd 
booklet  stilt  en  rifutst. 
Address  Pefinrrmrnt  O  , 
m  U'ail  Slr.ti.Atw  Yori. 

Full  and  Half 
Size  Pieces. 


■inDnuiiinmiini 


iiuiiiiiiiiiinninni 


"Free  from DiMagreeableTaste  and  Odor' 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 


It  is  pure  cod 

liver   oil,   nothing 

else.  Peter  Moller's 

Oil  is  easy  to  digest, 

does  not  cling  to  the 

palate   and    does  not 

"repeat" 

Bottled  in  flat,  oval  bottles 
at   the  fisheries  in   Norway. 
Sold    by   druggists 
tverywhere. 

Scbieffelin  &  Co. 

New  York  numiiiii 

Sole  Agtj.    V       \    WmI/u/',  f' 


Febniao'  15,  1913 
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marriage  bill"  \\ill  go  Infon'  tlie  Legislature 
with  the  backing  of  the  physieians,  the 
women's  clubs,  the  Sociciy  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Control  of  Tuberculosis,  the  char- 
ity organizations,  and  most  of  the  ministers. 


PASSING    OF    THE     UMPIRE    BAITER 

I  "HE  old-fashioned  habit  of  ""  bawling 
•*■  out  "  umpires  on  the  baseball  held  is 
becoming  less  popular  every  year.  Vin- 
pires  are  getting  to  be  less  tolerant  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  enlightened  numagers  are 
learning  that  ungentleinanly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  players  nearly  always  costs  more  in 
the  long  run  than  it  is  worth.  It  often  re- 
sults in  the  benching  of  a  good  player  at  a 
critical  moment,  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bleachers  frequently  resound  with  such 
shrieks  as  "  Punch  his  face  !  "  and  "Knock 
his  block  off !  "  when  a  player  protests 
against  a  decision,  the  majority  of  "  fans  " 
do  not  like  to  see  rows  on  the  diamond. 
John  J.  McGraw,  the  "  Little  Napoleon  " 
of  the  New  York  Giants,  who  used  to  be 
somewhat  of  an  umpire  baiter  himself,  is 
convinced  that  the  shaking  of  fists  and  the 
pawing  up  of  the  earth  is  bad  policy.  Mc- 
Graw has  been  in  the  business  long  enough 
to  find  out  a  whole  lot  about  the  subject, 
and  he  tells  in  the  New  York  American 
some  interesting  little  stories  bj-  Avaj-  of 
clinching  his  argument  for  better  treatment 
of  umpires.     He  says: 

"  Christy  "  Mathewson  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  plaj-er  who  knows  how  to  treat  um- 
pires. None  desires  to  win  more  than  he 
does  nor  fights  harder,  but  he  seldom 
makes  a  "  kick,"  and  when  he  does  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  umpire  has 
missed  one.  Walter  Johnson,  of  the  Wash- 
ington club,  I  am  told,  is  the  same  sort,  sel- 
dom protesting  on  the  balls  called  on  him. 
Umpires  get  so  that  they  pay  attention  to 
men  of  this  type  because  thej-  know  there 
are  no  "  kicks  "  when  they  are  "  calling 
them  right."  These  are  the  kind  of  players 
I  like  to  have  on  my  pay  roll. 

Frequently  players  will  kick  to  umpires 
in  order  to  try  to  shift  the  blame  for  a  poor 
play  and  cover  up  their  own  mistakes.  The 
officials  soon  get  used  to  this  sort,  and  they 
are  put  out  of  the  game  at  the  first  sign  of  , 
a  kick.  That  is  the  reason  whj'  fans  won- 
der that  certain  players  can  protest  so 
much  longer  to  the  officials  than  others. 
And  managers  soon  get  on  to  them,  too, 
and  they  don't  last  long  in  the  Big  League 
by  trying  to  "  alibi  "  themselves  out  of 
blunders. 

Many  persons  believe  that  any  man  who 
is  big  and  husky  and  strong  and  built  along 
the  lines  of  a  dreadnaught  makes  the  best 
umpire.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion that  any  one  too  rough  to  be  a  cop  or 
bouncer  should  faU  right  into  the  profession 
without  any  other  qualifications. 

"  He  Ucked  some  one,"  I  have  heard 
fans  say  in  recommending  a  prospective 
umpire.  "  He  ought  to  be  a  good  um- 
pire." 

^lany  pugilists  and  bruisers  are  recom- 
mended as  umpires  each  year,  and  in  the 
olden  times  this  was  the  type  of  man  who 
took    up    the    occupation.     At    rehearsals  i 
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Your  car  is  not  'Tully  Equipped'' 

unless  it  has 


^A  D'DY1?T 


Rebound  Snubbers 

Because; 

—Snubbers  are  just  as  necessary  to  economical 
up-keep  and  riding  comfort  as  top  and  wind- 
shield are  to  protection  from  the  weather. 

they  r/lcc/^  the  i-ehou?id 2iXA  put  a  Stop  to  sway- 
ing and  bouncing  and  spring  breakage;  work 
without  noise  or  rattle  and  never  require  re- 
adjustment. 

■  -Snubbers  alone  have  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provements in  springs,  so  as  to  ensure  easy 
riding  on  rouo-b  roads  without  interfering  with 
spring  resiliency  on  smooth  roads. 

You  will  notice  Snubbers  on  the  leading  cars 

Write  us  name  and  model  of  your  car,  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
Jittle  Snubbers  cost  and  how  easily  anyone  can  put  them  on. 


Gabriel  Horn  Mnfg.  Co. 


1418  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Makers  of  the  famous  GABRIEL  Musical  Horns  and  auto 


accessories. 
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An    ideal    iii\  estiiieiit    tor   s.ivinys    or 
trust  funds  is  ottered  in  the 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

of   the   Calvert  Mort<^age   &  Deposit 
Companj — 

These  certificates  are  issued  in  even  multi- 
ples of  $100.  They  are  payable  on  de- 
mand ^t  any  time  after  two  years  and 
are  amply  secured  by  first  naortgage  on 
improved  real  estate. 

In  over  18  years'  business  experience  this 
company  has  never  been  a  day  late  in 
the  mailing  of  interest  checks  or  in  the 
repayment  of  principal  wlien  due  or 
demanded. 

Write  for  the  Book   Tcllhig  in  Detail  a'>oiit  tliis 
Sound,  Convenient  and  Profitable  Investment 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Bahimore,  Md. 


i^ii^i^n  Uflderpimd  Garbage  Receiver 

-— o.'— —  No   Battered  Can  From  Freezing 

Opens  with  the  foot.      Clones  itself.      Clean  and  Sanitary. 

■nagg..;^,..  Spiral  Truss  Ridded  Asti  Barrel 

,„  -.</,, >>N.>~,^.  Outwears  All  Others 

Great  Strength  without  Weight.  No  Unsanitary  Corrugalionj 
Sold  Direct  From  Factory.  GUARANTEED.  Circular  Free 
C.  H.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr..  52  Farrar  Street,  LYNN,  MASS 


Certain  standards  in  texture,  surface  and  color  are 
r.illed  tor  b\  iiiti>e  wl.(»  l^now  whjtt  is  ttu*  (iroper  thi  i>g 
in  correspondence   paper,  and  such  people  appreciint- 

\Y/ardwove 
VyRIting  paper 

because  of  these  Qualities, 

This  paper  has  grown  much  ir\  vogue  with  the  best 
tiade  and  is  r.triii^d  I'V  many  of  the  leading  dealers.  If  you 
WMiit  ft  paptT  which  bespeaks  rofiuajnent.  nsk  your  dealer  for 
AVrirdwove.  If  he  cann«>t  snpptr  yT>u,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  send  you  a  sample  portfolio. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No,  6 
SAMUEL  WARD  COIPAVV.  57 -63  Fraiikliu  St,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Only  5  people  out  of 
every  100  are  free  from 

-Acid  Mouth" 

The  ijreatest  sinyle  cause  of 
tooth  decay  is  over-acidity  of 
the  mouth.  Dental  authorities 
are  responsible  for  this  state- 
ment. Therefore,  it  is  ahiiost 
certain  that  as  you  read  these 
words,  mouth  acids  are  slowly 
at  work  weakening  the  enamel 
of  yt)ur  teeth.  This  condition 
is  kept  in  check  by — 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


which  neutralizes  mouth  acids,  and 
vvlieii  used  daily  prevents  decay  by 
this  greatest  of  all  teeth  destroying 
agencies. 

To  learn  how  Pcbeco  overcomes 
acid  mouth,  how  it  whitens  and 
cleans  the  teeth,  brightens  ^ 
gold  fillings — and  to  ex-  ,4^^  ^ 
perience  the  wonder- 
ful, refreshing, 
cleansing  feeling 


e  and 
pers. 

With  the  test  papers  you  can  prov<;  by 
an  interi-stinif  experiment  whether  your 
mouth  is  acid  and  demonstrate  how 
Febeco  overcomes  that  condition. 

Pebeco  is  the  product  of  the  hygienic 
laboratories  of  P.  Beicrsdorf  &  Com- 
pany, Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is  sold 
everywhere  in  large  60-cent  tubes.  It 
is  very  economical,  as  only  a  little  is 
used  at  each  brushing    of   the  teeth. 

LEHN    &    FINK,    Manafactuiing   Chemists 
107  William  Street,  New  York 

Producers  0/ Lehn  &  Fini^s  Riverii  Talcum 
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Royal  Olviiies 

Are  Nature's  Own  Health  Builders 

Why?  Because  they're  nothing  but  the 
PUREST  AND  HIGHEST-PRICED  olive 
oil,  sealed  in  soft,  soluble  capsules  that  slip  taste- 
lessly down  the  throat. 

Vastly  better  this  pure  olive  oil  than  pills, 
drugs,  chemicals. 

The  olive  oil  in  Royal-Olvules  is  pressed  from 
the  world's  finest  olives  in  California.  Us  food  value 
is  97  percent.  (Food  value  of  eggs  is  12  per  cent.) 

Thousands  are  gaining  and  keeping  perfect 
health  by  taking  Koyal-Olvules.  They  enrich  the 
blood,  greatly  increasing  its  germicidal  power.  They  drive 
impurities  from  the  system,  clearing  the  complexion. 
They're  a  wonderful  specific  for  constipation. 

Box  of  120  Royal-OIvnles  $1.00      \  n.i:..„4 
Sample  Box.  24  Royal-Olvules  25c  )  "«"»"««» 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,    (Est.  1869)  Philadelphia 

Cable  address:  MARTINDALE 


ihi-\  iritd  him  Dili  \>\  lniiiii<iiin  Im  <r  hoi  ih-s 
un<l  ollii-r  missii^•.■^  ulT  his  lu-ad  to  st-f  if  his 
coiisiitutu)!!  wuH  sIruiiK  fiiouKh  to  kIuihI 
the  >lniiii.  Mosl  uf  tin-ir  luad.s  worf  th«' 
hust  \  iiliH  Tiihh-  parts. 

Nowutlays,  th»<  ti-rulciK-y  is  to  eiii|>loy 
tiif  iiiltlligcnl  iiiiipiif,  this  n-siiltintf  fioiii 
tln'  f4i'iural  iiiii)iu\»iiitiit  of  thi-  garm-  and 
the  men  who  are  phiyiiig  it.  The  smarl 
fellows  are  the  otie.s  who  niakc-  the  better 
iiiiipires,  Ijecaiise  tiiey  are  good  judges  of 
luiiiiaii  nature,  and  it  takes  a  keen  sludinl 
of  men,  as  \v»'ll  as  one  wiio  knows  the  game, 
to  get  by  in  the  liig  League.  With  the  in- 
tellectual imi)rovem(iil  of  tlie  i)layers,  there 
must  follow  a  similar  increase  of  gray  mat- 
ter among  the  "'  umps,"  because  many 
smart  ball  players  s[)end  the  otT  season  and 
their  e\ filings  in  trying  to  figure  out  ways 
to  puzzle  an  umpire.  "  Johnny  "  Evers 
has  always  been  a  great  man  to  do  this, 
and  he  probably  will  ha\e  evohed  a  h)t  of 
new  questions  by  ne.xt  spring  when  he  starts 
to  manage  the  Cubs. 

Players  have  different  temperaments, 
and  an  umpire's  success  depends  largely 
upon  his  ability  to  size  up  their  dispositions 
accurately.  It  is  only  natural  for  players 
to  get  excited  whenever  close  plays  are 
called  against  them,  and  the  umpire  who 
can  forestall  a  rumpus  with  a  jest  or  a 
timely  remark  is  usually  worth  his  salary. 
McCJraw  goes  on: 

Doyle  had  a  kick  to  make  to  "  Bill  " 
Klcm  ill  a  game  at  the  Polo  (irouiids  one 
da\'  last  summer  on  a  close  play  at  the 
})late.  Mad  up  to  his  ears,  he  came  tear- 
ing toward  home  from  second  base.  Klein 
saw  him  coining,  and  quickly  drew  a  line 
with  his  foot,  for  he  certainly  hates  to  have 
a  ball-i)layer  shake  his  finger  in  his  face. 

"  Don't  cross  that  line,  Mr.  Doyle  !  " 
shouted  Klem.  "  You're  out  of  the  game 
if  you  do." 

""  All  right,  '  Bill.'  "  replied  "  Larry."  "  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  you  what  time  it  is,  be- 
cause 1  was  not  sure  whether  that  clock  out 
therf  on  the  fence  was  right.  I  knew  your 
w^atch  would  be  correct  because  every- 
thing about  you  is,  '  Bill.'  " 

"  Call  me  '  Mr.  Klem,'  "  directed  the 
umpire.  "  And  if  you  have  a  date,  Mr. 
Doyle,  and  want  to  get  awaj^  early,  \'ou  can 
leave  the  grounds  now." 

"  No,  that's  all  right,  Mr.  Klem,"  smiled 
back  "  Larry,"  now  with  his  good  temper 
completely  restored.  "  I  just  wanted  to 
take  a  pill  at  five  o'clock." 

He  anililed  liack  to  his  position,  grinning. 
Klem  laughed,  too.  That  was  once  when 
a  little  humor  saved  the  day.  And  take  it 
direct  from  me,  there  are  some  rare  gems 
handed  out  on  the  ball  field  when  the  wits 
of  the  umpire  and  players  are  whetted. 

One  of  the  most  pictm-esque  umpires 
ever  to  appear  in  baseball  \vas  Hurst — 
"  Turbulent  Tim."  He  went  through  more 
battles  than  anj^  man  that  ev^  decided 
plav's,  I  guess. 

"  Tim  "  was  umpiring  an  opening  game 
at  the  Polo  Grounds  one  day  several  years 
ago  when  McGinuity,  the  Iron  Man,  made 
a  three-base  hit  in  the  last  inning  with  the 
score  a  tie  and  none  out.  The  ball  was  re- 
layed in  from  the  outfield  rapidly,  and  a 
close  play  resulted  at  third  base.  Brook- 
lyn had  good  teanis  in  those  days.   "  Tim  " 
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Stud*  and 

Bsttooa 


The  L»paulyof  LArtrf  Studs ,  iJuluand  Bultont 
wl^ucti  yuu  adimre  al  ttic  op^fa,  L>anqucU  ana 
dancrt,  it  equalled  only  by  thr  guickncM  wilh 
which  ihcy  can  be  iiucrted  or  removed. 

LARTER 

SHIRT    5TUDS 

6-  LARTER  "VBST  BUTTON5 

"Save  time  and  worry  for  men  in  a  hurry" 

Thry  miff  eyrlets  and  bullon- 
holri  irslandy,  dip  ihiough  tliff 
or  negligee  thirli  without  soiling 
the  bctom,  and  forever  banish 
the  bollier  of  ordinary  studs. 

If  not  at  your  jeweler's,  write 
us.  Look  for  this  tr&de-  ^ 
m::rk  on  the  back  -'  ^  i 
every  piece.  It  is  a  guarantee 
that  if  an  accidrnl  happens  to 
the  back  of  a  L^rter  stud  or 
button,  a  new  one  will  be  given 
in  exchange. 

H'riVc  for  Free  Model 

and  see  how  easily  the  Ljuler 
wuiki. 


LARTER 
&SONS 

MftDufftolurlog 

23  Maiden  La: 

New  York 


3164S 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIIL 

yio  ship  on  approval  without  a  r«nt 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  ars  not  sallsflad 
after  usine  the  bicjcla  10  dajs. 

D0N0TBUY2/?Ko::a"«?^' 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  iUuitratint  uvery  kind  or 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  uniieardof 
pncea  and  mari'eioua  new  offeri- 

nUC  PCyT  '■  ■"  it^iXcost  joato 
Wilt  Vhll  ■  write  a  postal  and  every- 
tbing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  bj 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  in* 
lormation.  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TiBfiS,  Coaster  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  sandrlea  at  ha\f  usuoi  pricta, 

Msad  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  S  173.  Chicago 

The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


j  was  down  over  the  play. 


One  of  our  customers  writes: — 

"I  linve  tried  several  other  makes  and  never 
found  anything  to  equal  tlie 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY  WASHER 

You  can  wash  anything  from  lace  curtains  to  comfort- 
ables,  and  it  does  not  tear.  It  washes  blankets 
beautifully."  "  Hest  e\er  used,"  and  "Best  ever 
seen,"  are  common  expressions.     It  is 

a  real  washing  machine 
that  saves  time,  clothes 
and  money. 

It  is  built  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  washers  in  use  in  the 
most  modern  up-to-date  laun- 
dries.'^cleansing  by  tumbling:  and 
suction  of  hot  suds  through  the 
meshes  of  tlie  clothes:  is  easy  to 
operate,  and  washes  clean. 

C  a  p  a  c  i  1 5; ,  approximately,  7 
sheets  or  equivalent:  rustless;  no 
staining:  no  leaking;  easily 
cleaned;  no  packing;  gearing  pro- 
tected; instantaneous  lever  con- 
trol; washer  and  wringer  operat- 
ed by  hand,  water  motor,  electric 
motor  or  gas  engine. 


"Wasliea  any  thine  from 
cob\vel)3  to  carpets," — 
By  a  customer. 


Try  one  in  yonr  liome  30  days  free.      Vou 

be    ilie   judge.       Satisfaction    positively   guaianteed. 

Rochester   Rotary   Washer   Company 

407  Cutler  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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"  Yer  safe  1  "  he  bawled,  spreading  both 
hands. 

The  Brookl>Ti  players  started  to  kiok, 
and  Tim  ran  back  toward  his  place  at  the 
plate.  "  Sammy  "  Strang,  later  a  Giant, 
was  playing  third  base  for  Brooklyn,  and 
Dalilen  shortstop.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
take  any  part  in  the  squabble  at  the  plate, 
as  the  decision  had  been  in  my  favor,  so  J 
stood  on  the  third  base  coaching  lines. 
Hurst  is  a  short  fellow,  and  all  the  tail  l)all- 
players  started  to  crowd  around  him,  cut- 
ting off  his  view  of  the  rest  of  the  licld  in 
their  ardor  for  the  argument.  Hurst  was 
working  the  game  alone. 

"  Come  on,"  I  said  to  Strang,  who  was 
holding  the  ball  during  the  intermission, 
"  let's  catch."  Dahlen  was  sitting  on  the 
grass  and  McGinnity  was  reposing  on  the 
bag.  Strang  threw  the  ball  to  me,  and  1 
tried  to  get  "  Joe's  "  eye.  He  did  not  see 
me,  so  I  passed  the  ball  back  to  Strang  and 
held  out  my  hands  for  him  to  return  it.  He 
did,  and  I  had  caught  AlcGinnity's  eye  in 
the  meantime.  I  sUpt  him  the  wink,  and, 
as  I  caught  the  ball,  he  started  for  home. 
Instead  of  passing  the  ball  back  to  Strang 
I  roUed  it  out  toward  the  pitcher's  box 
where  there  was  no  one,  the  Brooklyn 
twirler  having  gone  in  to  add  his  oratorical 
talents  to  those  of  the  other  talkers  around 
the  plate  and  Hurst. 

McGinnity  came  charging  through  the 
group  and  scored  the  winning  run.  Then 
there  was  a  kick.  The  first  row  had  re- 
sembled only  a  lot  of  gossips  at  tea  com- 
pared to  the  howl  the  Brooklj-n  team  put  up 
when  Hurst  let  that  run  stand.  He  had 
seen  Strang  with  the  ball,  and  thought  that 
"  Sammy  "  had  thrown  it  toward  the 
pitcher's  box.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
what  I  told  "  Tim  "  when  he  asked  me. 
Strang  protested  he  had  not,  but  that  he 
had  been  catching  with  me,  and  I  had 
thrown  it  out  there. 

"  You  must  be  crazy,"  I  said  to 
"  Sammy."  "  You  tossed  it  there  your- 
self. What  are  you  trying  to  do — covfer 
up  your  bonehead  move?  How  would  I 
get  the  ball?  " 

The  run  counted,  and  we  won  the  game 
bj'  that  margin.  But  somebody  must  have 
told  "  Tim  "  what  really  had  happened 
that  night,  for  the  next  daj%  out  at  the 
park,  he  called  me  over  to  him  and  whis- 
pered in  my  ear: 

"  Laugh,  you  stiff,  laugh  !  "  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

"  Billy  "  Evans,  the  American  League 
umpire,  who  has  had  a  rather  picturesque 
experience,  is  of  the  type  that  judges  hu- 
man nature,  allows  for  its  weaknesses,  and 
always  tries  to  prevent  trouble.  The 
story  of  how  he  got  his  start  is  told  by 
McGraw: 

Evans  was  a  newspaper  reporter  out  in 
YoungstowTi,  Ohio,  when  he  broke  into  the 
game,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he 
turned  umpire.  He  was  covering  the  base- 
ball games  for  some  local  paper  and  work- 
ing on  a  small  salary — Slo  a  week,  I  think. 

One  day  the  regular  umpire  did  not  show 
up,  and  as  there  was  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  in  the  stand,  it  being  a  Satiirday 
afternoon,  they  began  to  look  around  for 
an  umpire.  Somebody  suggested  Evans, 
then  a  boy  just  out  of  Cornell.  The  two 
managers  came  over  to  the  press  stand  and 
put  it  up  to  "  Billy." 


It^s  Cheaper  to  Own  a  Bissell  Electric 
Suction  Cleaner  Than  to  Go  Without 

We'll  prove  that  in  your  own  home  or  office.  Then,  when  convinced 
that  it  cleans  better  than  anything  you  ever  saw  before,  you  can  own  it — at  a 
loiv  price  and  on  vc>-y  easy  payments — for  less  than  unsatisfactory,  insanitary 
methods  cost  you  now. 


Cleaner  Quality  Depends  on  Two  Things  Only 

It's  all  a  question  of  the  volume  and  speed  of  the  air 
moved.  The  Bissell,  by  results  measured  at  the  clean- 
ing tools,  excels  many  of  the  largest  built-in  cleaners. 

Yet  the  Bissell  actually  costs  much  less  than  any  portable 
cleaner  that  eijen  claims  to  be  in  its  class. 

It  is  the  lightest  machine  of  its  power  ever  made;  a 
woman  easily  carries  it  upstairs,  and  it  follows  you  with 
no  more  effort  than  is  needed  to  pull  a  doll's  go-cart. 
You  moue  only  a  short,  light  hose — not  a  hea'vy  motor 
on  a  stick. 

The  Bissell  gets  the  last  microscopic  atom  of  dust 
from  the  thickest  nig  and,  with  equal  certainty,  picks 
up  matches,  cigar  st»il>s,  nut  shells,  and  things  not  taken 
by  other  cleaners.  So,  you  see,  it  cleans  clean,  in  the 
home,  office  building,  hotel,  theatre  or  restaurant. 

Only   $1.75  Per  Week 

Just  a  ridiculously  small  payment  with  the  order, 
then  only  $1.75  per  week,  and  we  pay  the 
freight.  A  dijcount  for  cash  settlement  at  any  time. 

You  are  more  than  paying  for  a  cleaner  no-iu,  al- 
though going  ivithout,  or  using  a  less  efficient  one. 
Count  luages,  meals,  time,  effort,  health  — ivh,rt  do 
they  cost  ?  Why  not  licfve  something  to  sho^vfor  the  f;oo./ 
money  you  are  toasting?     Send  in  the  coupon  to.iay. 


THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO. 

224  HURON  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Perhaps  we  will  trade  in  the  cleaner  you  now^  own. 
Get  the  best. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  real  salesmen,  or  wideawake 
dry  goods,  hardware,  electrical,  furniture,  music  and 
department  stores  that  wish  to  add  a  profitable  department 


"It's  the 
Speed  and 
Volume  of 
Rushing 
Air  That 
Count." 


'  THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

I  Without  obligating;  myself  in  any 

I  way,   please   tell   me   abuut   your 

I  Easy  Paytnent  Plan, 

I 

1  Nanu 

1 

I  Address 

I 

I  


From  Factory  to  You  $12.75 
Your  Dealer  Would  Charge  $25 

Lodk  at  the  lines  and  finish  on  this  luxu- 
rious Morris  Chair.  Quartered  Oak— height, 
4614  inches;  width, "33  inches;  de|ith,  37 
in,  lies.  Price  includes  cushioa  and  back 
[lillow  complete,  covered  with  Marokene 
leather.    $25  is  your  dealer's  price. 

Many  other  Brooks  Furniture  prices  that  ycni 
sliould  know  about.  A  postal  brinsjs  our  beraiti- 
fully  illustrated  64-pag:e  book  of  M.\ster-Blilt 
furniture,  ^howingr chairs,  ruckers.  stttees,  tables. 
Made  of  quarter-sawed  oak.  Wide  varietj-  of  de- 
signs— vers-  tim  st  workmanship.  Any  finish  you 
choose.  Shipped  ii  complete  sections— easily 
assembled  in  a  few  miniULS.  Money  back  guar- 
antee ot  sntistaction  on  every  piece  of  Brooks 
Furniture  sold.  And  big- savings!  Write /o</«.)' .' 
C  ur  Factory  Price  on  this  Handsome  Morris 

Your 
asks 

Brooks  Mfe. 
1802  Sidney 
Saginaw, 

Mich. 


Flake  Graphite 


is  that  bearings  have  been  run  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  no  other  lubricant  and 
without  cutting  or  harmful  results.  This 
indicates  why,  under  less  unusual  condi- 
tions, Dixon's  Graphite  Lubricants  bring 
forth  unsolicited  testimonials  from  the 
"Speed  Kings  of  Motordom. ' '  After  using 

DIXON'S 

Automobile  Lubricants 

for  the  first  time,  Barney  Oldfield  says  : 
'I   have  never  before  experienced   the 
sense   of  safety  and   lubrication   surety 
that  I  felt  today." 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dixon's  No.  677. 
Special  for  transmissions  and  diiferentials. 

Send  name  and  model  of  car  for  free 
book  No.  247,  "Lubricating  the  Motor." 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  18:7 

Jersey  City  Ne-w-  Jersey 
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DREERS 

DIAMOND  J UBIlEt 

GARDEN  BOOK 


IT    oi.ti;n    iiap- 

r>cns     that      you 

Mant  sometliinK  exrm 

chi>ii.e      in       Fl'uver 

■i.ed-t  or  a  special  ya- 

.   .1  TCsfitabfe  or  a  flue  Ilo^^e  wliiili 

vou  noted  last  »ii  miner,  or  soriie  umisiial 

nnniai    or    uarili-n    plant    which    i*   not 

Kfpt  ill  stook  l)v  the  average  <K:iler.  If  your 

iiHiuirv  aa  to  where  von  will  nio^l  likely  tliiU 

lilt    \uu    are    Imikins    for,    be    matle    to    a 

tl  .iioiiL'hly    poste.l    professional    or    amateur, 

the  answer  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  he: 

Get  Them  at  Dreer's" 


"You  Can 

The  Diinioud  Jubilee  cililion  of  Picir's 
flinlen  Book  describes  and  oirers  nearly  dJOO 
N|o  Its  and  varieties  of  Seeds,  I'laiits  and 
l:  ;!l.-i.  which  include  really  evm'tliing  worlli 
r!  .  lug  in  this  country.  Practical  cultural 
]]  iH  on  tloHcra  and  vegetables  malie  this 
b.  ol;  of  greater  value  than  any  haU  dozen 
books  on  gardening. 

Mailed    free    to    ani/one    mentioning 
this    publication. 


Droer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas,  witli 
i:iK!ui;>o  wavy  llouers  in  siprays  of  3  and 
4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  ea<y  to  grow  as 
l!ie  common  sorts.  Oar  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors.  Iflc  per  iikt.— 3)c 
per  oz.— GOc  per  %  lb.  Garden  Book  free 
with  eacli  order. 


Henry  A.Dreer 


7I4CHESTNlTSr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


HILL'S  EVERGREENS 
M2Jce  Homes  Beautiful 


.\  little  money, wisely  invested 
in  thrifty    evergreens,  trans- 
tornis  an  ordinary  place  into 
one  of  rare  beauty,  taste,  ele- 
gance. We  are  specialists,  not 
only  in  growingbiit  planning' 
artistic  "effects.    Established 
ji)  years.   Largest  and  choic- 
est   selection     in    America. 
I'rices  lo\vest — quality  con- 
sidered.   Don't  risk  failure. 
Hill's  Free  Evcrgreoi  Book 
will  help  you,  and  our  expert 
advice  is  free.     Write  today 
for  book  illustrated  in  colors. 

D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Incorporated 

Evrritrf-n  imperialists      263  Cedar  Street,  Dundee,  III. 


Star  or  Wonder  Blackberry 

A  wonder  indoed!  in  i:r<t\vtli.  in  oxrolli-iire,  in  proiiiiftive- 
iifss.  Berrit'S  large  and  liisi'i"'is.  hears  in  clusters  liiio  a  '^'rape 
fur  two  months.     A  single  |>I;int  lius  yielded  over  two  bushris 

K.  in  a    year.     Headqvmitfis   lor  St.     Re^jis    Evtr- 

I  hearing,  the  hcst    n>d  Kaspherrj.  and  Caoo,   hy 

,    ^^  far  the    rhoitvst  of  all   hardy    Grapes.     A  full 

jgSKjb^^^  assortnieut  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black* 
I^HH^HJI^^  berries.  (ttnp<-s.  Currants  and  Uonsehrrrit-s; 
QK^KVK  (iarden  R'K>ts.  Hardy  Perennial  Phitits,  shrubs 
ft«rfi0^lr^  uihI  Vin4-s,  F.vt-rirreen  and  Sliade  Tnes,  RoS4-s. 
■^^EBn^k^  Hedfre  Plants,  ete.  lHustrat- d  deacnpti  ve  cata- 
PL^^C*^  ^'^"'  ^'*'P'''t^'  ^vith  cultural  instrueti<nis,  free  to 
yp^MaHh^  everybody.  Kstablished  18TS;  200  acres;  quality 
B   ^^^V^^      iiusiirpassed;  prii:es  low. 


J.  T.  Lovett,  Box  130,   Little  Silver,   N.  J. 


The  sower 

hasnosecond  chance. 
A  good  beginning  is  the 
only  safe  rule;  put  your  har- 
vest faith  in  the  best  seeds  you 
can  buy.    Ferry's  have  had  the 
highest  reputation  for  over  50 
years.    For  sale  everywhere. 

J923  Catalogue  free  on  request, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

SEEDS 


"  How  iiiticli  tlu  I  i;<  I  lor  iiiii|)iriin:"'  " 
a.-^kt'd  Kvuns. 

"  Fi\»' dollars."  ilii>   ct  plied. 

■■  'Pliat  looked  K'>od  lo  me,"  sai<l  Kvaiis, 
ill  telliiitj  tlu«  story  lo  iiie  diiriiitj  th«i  last 
world's  series  while  we  \vi;re  in  Jioslon  one 
iiik'iil. 

So  Evans  worked  through  tho  tjatiie, 
and  incidentally  put  out  a  cou|)le  of  men 
lor  kickinj?.  The  players,  manajjers,  and 
spectators  were  siiri)ii/.ed  at  the  manner  in 
which  Kvans  got  away  willi  it,  and  so  I  hey 
in\  it«'d  him  to  umpiro  the  next  day,  it  being 
the  hal)it  in  that  town  to  injure  at  least  one 
iiiii])ire  \ilally  each  week. 

"  Hilly,"  having  lived  through  his  lirst 
gtiiiie,  his  enemies  thought  it  wists  to  coax 
him  out  on  the  lieid  again,  so  as  to  get  hack 
at  iiim,  but  he  continued  to  get  away  with 
it.  At  liist  he  was  offered  a  regular  job 
umpiring  in  tho  league  at  $'AQ  a  week.  Ho 
hesitated  about  taking  it,  and  put  the 
iiuitter  up  to  his  mother.  She  did  not  want 
liim  to  get  into  the  game  as  an  umpire,  but 
suggested  that  he  take  up  blasting  or 
tile  handling  of  nitro-gljcerino  or  some 
other  harmless  pastime  instead. 

He  next  spoke  to  Iln>  owner  of  the  paper 
for  wliicii  lie  worked,  and  it  was  agreed  1  hat 
if  he  desired  to  return  to  the  newspaper 
l)r()fession,  he  could  have  his  old  job  at  his 
old  salary  any  time  he  wanted  it.  So 
■  Billy  "  Evans  went  to  umpiring,  and  he 
has  been  at  it  e\'er  since.  But  ho  had 
some  tough  experiences  before  he  really  got 
acclimated  to  the  Big  League. 

Ban  .Joimson  first  heard  of  Evans  um- 
piring Sunday  games  down  in  some  little 
town  in  Missouri,  where  it  was  regular  to 
kill  an  uniph'e  each  Sunday,  and  the  local 
undertaker  raised  a  protest  when  this  form 
was  not  allowed  in  "  Billy's  "  ease.  Evans 
hatl  had  several  fights,  and  had  gotten  away 
with  them,  and  was  still  umpiring.  So 
.Johnson  signed  him  for  the  American 
League,  thinking  there  must  be  something 
in  a  man  who  could  do  this,  and  one  of  his 
first  assignments  was  to  umpire  a  game  in 
Chicago,  in  which  the  old  White  Sox  were 
taking  part.  The  Chicago  team  at  that 
time  included  "  Jiggs  "  Donohue  and  some 
more  of  his  sort  who  did  not  try  to  make 
life  a  bed  of  roses  for  a  new  umpire. 

The  first  day  that  Evans  ran  up  against 
this  bunch  he  got  into  a  lot  of  arguments 
with  them  because  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  make  trouble,  and  Evans  did  not  at- 
tempt to  dodge  it. 

■■  1  have  a  good  mind  to  lick  you,"  said 
Donohue  to  Evans,  after  some  close  play 
which  had  been  called  against  him. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  trj,"  replied  Evans. 
"  I  am  stopping  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
and  my  room  number  is  617.  I  shall  be 
there  at  eight  o'clock  to-night,  and  you'll 
find  tho  door  unlocked  and  '  Welcome  '  on 
the  mat.  Now  you  had  better  go  out  to 
the  club  house  and  get  drest  and  take  a  good 
rest  so  you  will  be  in  good  shape  for  this 
evening." 

Donohue  never  showed  up  at  the  hotel, 
and  after  that  Evans  was  respected  when 
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Plan  now  logel  tioitV  »\i.trel  Top  prices  lur,-.^-^ 

poidtry  :ind  eyg3  certain.  Productioncosl  ■#?*  ^t^ 


l'>w.      PYDUFDC    INCVRATORS 
UlrnknO    andllrooders 

—  World  3.^tr,nd  inl  Kiiuipment — uisuies 
miitorinly  big  h  iTt  hes. 

Get  our  Free  Book  ■'''■'''^^'^biePonitrynn 

I  ^—  —  I  iM  Eg(T  Production."     24* 

paged  splendidly  illii.'iirated.    Address 

■ir*'ri«riunrin-'»iireaJC"' 

CYPHERS  INCtlBATOR  CO.,       Dept.  162,    Bugalo.  N.Y 
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BROOKSIDE 
FARMS 

HAY  OLD  CHICKS 


■'O 


w 


HETHER 

you  are  raising  poul-  ^^ 

^  try  for  pleasure  or  profit —  ^^ 

JT  the  new,  sure  way  is  to  buy  ™ 

«^  Day  Old  Chicks.  <W 

•  Brook  side  Farms  Day  Old  ▼ 

^^  White    Lcfjhorn    Uulity    Chicks  ^^ 

^T  i'^e    hatched   from    standardized  ^P 

^^  strains  and  develop  into  sturdy,  ^_ 

^^  healthy,  successful  layers.  ^P 

^^  We  ship  them,  6  to  8  hours  ^_ 

^B  after    hatching,    to    any    express  ^P 

^^  point  within  72   hours  delivery.  ^^ 

^  White  LediorD  Day  OM  Chidu  .$15  7 

^^  Esrred  Rock  Day  Old  Chicki    .    $20  ^^ 

^  While  Orpioston  Day  OM  Chicki  $30  ^ 

^^  We  also  ship  Hatctiing  Eugs  from  ^ 

^^  our  best  pens.           Write  for  Prices.  ^^ 

^  Our  new  Booklet,  "One  Day  Old."  » 

4^  tells  much  of  interest  about  Crookside  ^^ 

^9  Farms.     Write  today.  Wt 

^  BROOKSIDE  FARMS  ^. 

^B  Box  D                Great  Barrington.  Mess.  S^ 


GREGORY'S 
HONEST 


FlowerSeeds 


help  niako  protli'T  gardens.    Si-rtg  shown  below  grow  Ir&ely  ; 
and  hlouui  all  season.     We  will  mail 

5  Large  Packets,  Best  Seeds,  lOc  postpaid 

Candytuft,  mixed.  Nasturtiums, 

MigDonotte.  sweet.  Petunias,  for  beds. 

Poppies,  the  showiest  for  borders. 

Instructive  Catalog    PRF"!? 

Tells  how  to  raise  all    *    rVi:*E«  ^ 

t  kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Offers 
rthe    most    reliable    sorts,    illustrated/ 
[  with  *"true-to-nature'*  pictures.  Gives  ( 

''honest"  prices  for  "Honest  Seeds. ' 
*  Pleaao  ask  for  your  copy  to-day, 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

323  Elm  SL 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc., 

by  mail,  post- 
paid. Safe  ar- 
rival and  satis- 
factiongTiaran- 
teed.  59  years 
of  fair  dealing-. 
Hundreds  of 
carloads  of 
FruitandOr- 
n  a  in  e  n  t  n  I 
Trees.  1.200 
acres,  60  In  hardy  roses— none  better  8-ro%vn.  47 
greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias.  Gera- 
niums, etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas, 
the  queen  of  bedding-  plants.  Large  assortment 
of  hardy  Perennial  Plants,  which  last  for  years. 
168-Page  Cataloe  FREEm    Send  for  it  Today. 

TheStorrs&HarrisonCo.fBox  69,  Painesville,Ohio 


A  Man  Who 
Tries  Can  Make 


Money  Growing  Berries 

Two  years  ago  a  man  bought  a 
five-acre  place  for  S7.W.     He  and 
Ins  wife  planted  berries,  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Lnst  fall  they  sold  tliis  place  for  Jf32.M,  making 
#'2500  cash  profit.  The  berries  and  flowers  caused 
the  increase  in  value.  Cou/dii'i  yoii  buy  or  rt'tit 
A\D  Pl.A.lIT  soiiieivherei  Five  acres  of  ber- 
ries will  give  -you  a  good  living.  A  back  yard 
is  big  enough  for  quite  a  planting. 

Get  the  i;)13  Uevriidali-  Ben n  Book.      It  will  give 

ynu  tlio  ideas  and  infoniiation  yon  need.   Describes  Alaea- 

triwu.  tile  tliree-ineh  hlnekhei-rv,  Hard.v  tJiaiit  Him;ilji,v;k 

liei  ry  and ot Ik- IS  rv«  vjilnrihle.    Write  (odav  fiT  copy.  free. 

A.  MITTING,  Berry  Specialist 

Itorrydale  ICviioriitioiit  (iiiriloiiH 

Literary  Avenue  Holland.  Michlran 
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I  want  you  to  try 
This  New  Gladiolus 

It  has  been  nanieil  "Peace"  because  of  its 
great  purity  and  beaut >■.  I  want  it  to  have  a 
place  in  your  garden  because  I  know  you  will 
admire  and  love  its  wonderful  white  flowers. 
Peace  is  but  one  of  2S,()00 
\arieties  of  Gladioli  which 
I  have  grown.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  iiest  of  tlie 
others — how  rich  and  varied 
in  colors  they  are,  and  what 
—  ^  ^_         .  a  delight  they  will  be  to 

\  ^  ^^        '  "^       you  all  sununer.     I  want 
\  #  *  'to  tell  you  about  my  spe- 

'SM^U'^  cial  collections. 

^'-^  •    My   Beautiful   Little   Book 

Will  Tell  You  About  Them 

You  will  enjoy  read- 
ing it  and  looking  at  the 
extiuisite  illustrations  in 
natural  colors.  It  will 
tell  you  how  to  grow 
Gladioli  as  successfully 
as  I  do,  and  wliv  it  is  tliat 
Cowee  bulbs  always  give 
be^t  results.  I  will  send  you 
tills  little  book/;cv  if  you 
will  write  for  it  today.  It 
contains  a  price  list  of  all 
the  best  varieties. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 
Meadowvale  Farms 
Box  132,  Berlin,  N.Y. 


HENDERSON'S    SEEDS    FREE 


To  8retournew]923catalog:ue,  "Every- 
thing for  the  Garden"  (204  pages,  800 
engravings  devoted  to  vegetables  and 
flowers),  send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps, 
(preferably  parcel  post  stamps)  nam- 
ing this  paper,  and  we  will  sfnd  you 
free  our  famous  50c  Henderson  Col- 
lection of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
enclosed  in  coupon  envelope  good  for 
25c,andwillalso  scndournewbooklet, 
"  GardtmGin'deatid  f:rcord,"a.conderxsQA,\ 
comprehensivcbooUletofculturaldirec- 
tlons  and  general  garden  information. 


PETER  HENDERSON   &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandl  Street  New  Vork  City 


12TRE[S 


SELECT   Va;ilETIES 

BEST    STANDARD    STOCK 
2  APPLES.   2  PEARS     2  PLUMS, 

3  cHenniES.  speaches 
DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  strictly  high  grade 
,,  .  ,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Shrubs 

<''52f!?^1GROVER  nursery  CO.,  est.  1890 
CCROW  '    ®^  TRUST  Building     rochesteh,  n.  y 


This  Biltmore  Nursery  Book 
is  a  Guide  to  Outdoor  Beauty 

The  illustration  above  is  one  of  123  in  the  Bilt- 
iiiore  Nursery  book,  "Flowering  Trees  and 
Shrubs."'  It  makes  plain  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  book  to.v//()7i',  not  to /<•//,  appropriate  uses  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  beautifying  the  home  grounds. 

"Flo'wering  Trees  and  Shrubs" 

inits64  pages  states  the  uses, 
characteristics,    and  cultur- 
al preferences  of  all  desir- 
able ornamental  plants,  and 
depicts  the  beauties  of  indi- 
vidual  flowers,  specimen   plants, 
.ind     harmonious     groupings!    in 
which  these  plants  are  used.    Free 
10  those  who  plan  to  plant  soon. 

BILTMORE    NURSERY 

BoxltiSO,  nil  I  more,  'X.C, 


the  story  had  lime  to  fjet  around  the  league. 
Hut  still,  being  anxious  to  tnake  good,  he 
was  very  strict  after  he  broke  into  the  Hig 
l^eague.  One  day  he  got  into  a  wrangle 
down  in  St.  Louis,  the  worst  town  in  the 
eountry  for  umpires,  and  some  fan  bounced 
a  beer  bottle  olT  his  head.  Kvaiis  did  not 
come  to  until  the  next  day,  and  he  was 
in  the  hospital  for  some  time;  but  they  say 
that  the  bouncing  beer  bottle  worked  acom- 
I)lete  change  in  him,  and  h»!  has  been  the 
fairest  umpire  in  the  league  ever  since. 


A  Luther  Burbank    $  -l 
Garden  For  X 


A   NEGRO'S  STRUGGLE  UPWARD 

"f^HE  boastful  "self-made  man"  may  as 
■■-  a  rule  deserve  all  the  derision  aimed  at 
him,  but  there  are  notable  exceptions,  and 
when  the  hero  of  a  boot-strap  rise  franklj' 
tells  of  his  ad\ancemenl,  it  may  not  neces- 
.sarily  mean  that  his  head  is  sAvoIlen  with 
egotism.  A  good  illustration  is  found  in 
the  story  of  a  negro  cobbler's  son  who 
struggled  to  get  a  few  glimpses  into  the 
kingdom  of  light.  William  Ferguson's  ex- 
perience is  not  wide,  but  it  has  a  good  deal 
of  depth.  It  might  have  been  wider  had  he 
been  born  Avith  the  outlook  that  is  the 
natural  heritage  of  the  average  white  boy. 
He  says  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
he  owes  whatever  success  he  has  attained 
to  fidelity  to  certain  co  nmendable  ideals 
which  came  to  him  long  before  he  could 
give  them  a  name.     Here  is  his  story: 

IVIy  father  was  a  cobbler  of  shoes.  When 
I  was  old  enough  to  make  waxed  ends  I  was 
found  at  his  shop,  listening  to  the  talk  of 
men  much  older  than  myself,  who  had  ex- 
perienced much,  being  just  a  few  years  from 
slavery — and  who  had  suffered  much.  Aly 
first  recollection  is  of  a  little  barn- like  build- 
ing just  off  the  main  thorouglifare  of  the 
town,  with  the  .sign  of  a  boot — being  a  boot 
itself  cut  from  a  piece  of  thin  metal,  hung 
(Hit  over  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

The  talk  that  went  on  in.side  was  of  a 
varied  character,  but  most  of  it  was  about 
the  Bible,  and  slavery,  and  the  proAndence 
that  led  black  men  through  many  ordeals, 
and  that  still  comforted  them  in  their  newer 
trials.  Daih-  I  heard  men  who  had  suffered 
much  in  the  past  count  their  suffering  as 
naught  beside  the  boons  they  now  enjoyed, 
and  beside  the  opportunities  they  saw  in  the 
future.  Even  then,  some  of  them,  tho  al- 
ready past  middle  life,  were  going  to  school 
at  night,  or.  after  a  hard  day's  labor,  were 
trying  to  follow  the  daily  lessons  of  their 
children,  helped  on  by  only  a  child's  feeble 
]  lowers. 

M\-  father  was  a  firm  believer  in  knoAving 
things,  and  in  the  power  derived  therefrom; 
he  also  believed  in  doing  things.  But  what 
imprest  me  most  was  the  fact  that  the  little 
he  knew  seemed  to  give  him  such  lasting 
satisfaction.  Whj'  was  it  that  in  times  of 
trouble,  in  times  of  gloom,  he  turned  to  the 
printed  page — his  Bible?  Perhaps  from 
the  verj'  beginning  it  was  this  fact  more 
than  any  other  that  made  me  more  inter- 
ested in  books  than  in  shoes.  Those  about 
me  could  tell  me  some  things,  books  could 
tell  me  everything;  and  I  wanted  to  know 
everything.  And  then  I  began  to  wonder 
what  would  it  profit  me  if  I  did  know 
everything.  It  had  not  then  dawned  upon 
me  just  what  woidd  be  my  reward  if  I  neg- 
lected cobbling  —  and  my  mother  was 
incorrigible.     Nowadays  you  would  class 
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Im  h.ivi-  a  H'»'«l^'"  0\at  i«  not  ordinary,  you  iiiu-^t 
havr  Miini-  oi  l.utlicr  Burhunk'rt  oriffinaJ  flowern  inid 
plants  No  mattiT  how  iiMKleHl  your  garden  it<,  you  tan 
atTorft  thr  rxilu^-rvt-  Burbank  fralurf*  for  00113(4*?  gardt- n 
a^  well  a>  con«rrval(iry.  Th«*  i>ri<«-  now  within  reai  h  <>t 
all.  Wi-  art-  Koir  distributerH  of  Lulhi*r  Bu^hank''^  horti- 
cuUural  i>r(*du»  lion**.      Noni-  original  without  our  -"-.il. 

Burbank's  Own  Selection 
of  his  own  seeds     10  packages 

Knouyh  lor  a  garden  ot  rxlra'jrdiu.iry  charai  Irr  .it\<\ 
h'-auly-  -a  jft-nuine  Hiirbank  garden.  Thene  oeedrt -^re 
ol  highi'sl  (luality.  i)rf[>an*d  under  Burbank'b  pergonal 
hUiHTvision.  The  demand  is  ki  K^eat  that  wc  advia** 
immediate  ri-siKintw.  The  -ieleelJon  includes:  Long 
Season;  Swrel  Peas;  Kaintxiw  <'orn.  Seabio^a  Major, 
S<'lecl  double;  Oigantie  <'rimM)n  Morning  Cilory;  (tiant 
/mnia;  Sehizanthus  WiM'tonennis.  very  newest,  extra 
select  larK<*st  Ho  with;  DianlhuH  ImiM'riaJiM.  beautiful 
mixed  very  large  (JaiKine^<*  Pink);  Verlx*na.  mammoth 
mixed;  New  Lavender  Trailing  <i«>detia;  New  Oigantic 
Mvening  Primrose;    (K'nelhera  "America.** 

(.>v^ing  to  limited  t-iipply  and  great  demand  one  or 
two  other  Burbank  flo^ver.-<  of  e»|ual  merit  may  be  »ub- 

t-tituted.       Any  5  of  the  above,  $1 

\()l   Intludinii   Kaiubou   <  "orn 

Burbank's  New  Shasta  Daisy 

The  We«tralia 

\'ou  all  know  the  famous  Luilu-r  Uurljank  crvHiian, 
tlie  Shasta  Daisy,  with  its  huge  white  flowers  with  »oft, 
velvety  gold  centers — the  world-wide  (lopular  flower 
creation  of  the  century. 

The  Westralia  Shasta  is  a  new  type,  of  pleasing  cream 
color,  semi-doul'le.  three  to  lour  inches  across,  produced 
on  fairly  Ions  stems  in  bewilderinK  profusion,  with  re- 
markable resistant  vicor  and  ability  to  overcome  ill- 
treatment  and  unfavorable  conditions.  Beautify  your 
garden  with  this  unusual  Burbank  novelty.  Get  it 
from  the  true  original  source. 

As  with  all  original  Burbank  productions,  the  demand 
is  great.     Order  l)efore  the  supply  is  exhausted —  today. 

One  plant,  75  cents;  two.  $i  25;  three.  $1.50;  six, 
J2.00;    ten,  JJ.50;    too.  $15.00. 

You  can  now  get  Luther  Burbank's  1913 
Rose  Novelty — Corona 

Kor  your  own  garden.  This,  the  most  unique  of  all 
rose  creations,  has  a  bloom  which,  when  cut.  will  last  in 
perfect  condition  for  two  weeks.  It  is  a  semi-climber  of 
the  Crimson  Rambler  type,  with  immense  clusters  of 
rose-crimson  flowers,  resembling  the  Chinese  Primrose. 

The  Corona  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  will  grow  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  A  row  of  "Coronas"  will  make 
your  garden  a  sight  to  behold. 

Large  plants,  each.  $5.00;  per  ten,  J40.00.  Place 
your  orders  now. 

The    Garden    Novelty    of     1913.       Bur- 
bank's   Rainbow   Corn 

Beautiful  and  exquisite  in  colorings  as  Orchids — a 
flower  in  bloom  from  the  time  the  young  shoots  apt)ear 
until  the  heavy  frosts  of  autumn;  nothing  like  it  for 
decorative  effects,  for  garden,  cutting,  or  corsage  bou- 
quet; leaves  variegated  with  brilliant  crimson,  yellow, 
wiiite  green,  rose  an-l  bronze  stripes;  a  bed  of  it  in  your 
garden  looks  like  its  name — R.AINBOW.  Hardy  and 
will  grow  with  little  attention.  Your  garden  with  Bur- 
bank's Rainbow  Com  will  be  the  admiration  of  every 
one  who  sees  it.  Order  now — today— while  the  supply 
lasts.     Fifty  cents  the  package. 

With  every  dollar  order  we  will  send  you  upon  request 
LuthSr  Burbank's  Instructions  "How  to  Plant  and 
Raise  Flowers" — worth  the  price  of  the  order. 

Luther  Burbank  wants  the  people  of  all  countries  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  his  new  flower  crea- 
tions. Now  for  the  first  time,  the  original  creations  are 
within  the  reach  of  all.     None  genuine  without  seal. 

^^^^^^  Send  for  our  1913  Seed 

and    Nursery    Catalogue 
at  once 

The    Luther 
Burbank    Co. 

S.'k'     llisti  i'nter  of   Burl'ank'g 
Hoi-ti'-ultural  Productions 

815  Exposition  BIdg. 
San  Francisco 


IrAAfowy^jJikM-Ji 


ORIVAIVIEIMTAL   IRON    FENCE 


Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  than  wood.  Handredsol  patterua  for 
lawns,  churches,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue and  special  offer.  Completeline of  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc. 

WARD  FENCE  CO-       21.3  Msin  St..  Decatur.  Ini 


A  SALZER 
IPliWERGARDE 


beautifies  the  home  grounds, 
Why  not  make  your  yard  a 
garden?  It's  easy  and  inex- 
pensive.   Let  us  send  you 

6  Lovely  Flowers  I4c 

■Wo  will  mail  largo  packet  each  of  elegant 
Asters,  lovely  Sweet  Alyeeom.  Bhowy  Petn- 
nias,  brilliant  Poppies,  blue  Cornflower  and 
stately  Cosmos.    6  packets  14c.  postpaid. 

Fine  Vegetable  Garden  16c 

Earliest  Cabbage.  Shorthorn  Carrot,  Early 
Cucumber.  Prizehead  Lettuce,  Assorted 
Onions.  Flashlight  Radich.  Large  packet 
each  of  6  spleudid  sorts,  16c,  postpaid. 
25e  buys  both  eolleetlons.  Send  30c  and  get  all 
above  aud  a  loe  pkt.  ot  New  Tomato. 

Two  Great  F  R  K  K 

Gardea  Books    A    A«^  ^-^  *-* 

Magnificent  large  catalog  is  free  for 
all.  Ask  on  a  postcard.  Those  who 
order  above  seeds  will  get  a  uniqae 
24-page  garden  book  as  premium. 
■Write  today.  » 

JOBN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 
514  Adams  Si.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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I    'This 

I    M-  Pound  Box  Free  | 

i         That  you  may  taste  these  | 

unusual    dollar-a-pound  | 

chocolates,  we  want  to  | 

send  you  free  this  delight-  | 

ful    "Satisfaction    Box."  | 

When  you   try   them  you  | 

will  say  they  are  superior  | 

in  quality  and  flavor  to  any  | 

chocolates  you  ever  tasted,  i 


Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  the  name  of  your  dealer  uith 
10  cents  (to  pay  postage  and  pack- 
ing) and  you  will  receive  the 
"Satisfaction  Box"  shown  here— a 
quarter  pound  of  Nobility  Choco- 
lates ~bv  return  mail. 

Nobility  Chocolates  $1  a  Pound 

$1.25  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Write  for  your  "Satisfaction  Box"  today. 


=  218  WathioxtoD  Street,  North,  Boston,  Mast.  = 
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IRGINIA  HAMS 

CURED  ■■■-■"■^r 

are  shipped  direct  from 
the  farm.  Delicious  and 
different.  Nicely  trimm- 
ed,well  smoked  with  hick- 
ory wood.  A  real  treat. 
S  to  IS  lb.  Hams,  eac-h  30c.  lb. 
Cash  with  urder.  Refer  to  Dun 
or  Bradstrept. 

W.  S.  Lindsey,  Rural  Retreat.Va. 


.4  Remarkable  Tiipewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in  Overcoat 
Pocket.  Standard  Kenboard.  Does  All  tliat  Uiijlier  Priced 
Mnchives  llo.  Over  -iii.ooo  in  Dailii  I'se.  Bennett  Portable 
Typewriter  has  less  than  2.">u  i>aits.  a^raiiist  1700  to  3700  in  others. 
(t^l  O  ''^tJ.  ^^HM^^^^^^^^  That's  the  secret  of  our  $1S 
Tn  I  K  g.  A  .^^HVWHBI^^^  price.  It's  luiilt  in  the  famous 
f*'^  .^K^ISilirilt^A.       Elliott-Fisher     Billing     Ma- 

chine Factory,  sold 
()  n  a  money- 
back  •  uoless- 
satislied  guar- 
anty. Wt.  4  12 
lbs.  You  can 
carry  for  home 
use.  business  or 
tJ  ips.  Send  for 
catalog  i  Agts. 

Proposition. 
A.  Q.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 


hff  with  Dr.  Waslun^'loii  and  hi.s  frit'ii<ls. 
Shf  said,  "  Lt-arii  to  do  Norn.  tiling  with  your 
baiidrt  liiTit.  if  notliiiiK  hotter  (5omeH  your 
way,  you  havi-  that." 

I  i)rotfstt(l  mildly,  htcaii.sf  I  had  no 
an.swfr  to  give,  and  applitd  rny.self  to 
(•ohbliii^.  I  could  roll  the  sh-nder,  flaky 
wa.\-t breads  into  a  snioolh,  cordliku  whole; 
could  attach  the  bristles  aHl-xt  to  each  end 
like  needles — so  securely  that  they  \\()uld 
wear  till  the  whole  ^va8  u.sed;  and  I  could 
put  a  very  dainty  patch  on  tny  lady's 
putni)s.  But  Avilh  all  this  I  was  still 
ashamed  of  work  that  soiled  my  hands; 
%!iat  left  on  them  a  thick,  black,  sticky 
wa.\;  an<l  thai  ga\e  me  so  few  chances  for 
ai)pearing  clean  and  tidy. 

My  father  died  while  I  was  still  in  my 
teens.  I  had  to  quit  school  altogether  to 
take  charge  of  the  shop,  and  depending 
tipon  me  for  support  were  a  mother  and 
three  sisters.  Suddenly  1  was  not  ashamed 
to  work  with  my  hands.  I  was  grateful 
that  my  mother  had  insisted  on  my  learn- 
ing to  do  something  with  my  hands,  and 
appreciatixe  of  the  ability  I  had  to  help 
her  and  my  dependent  younger  sisters.  A 
change  also  <'ame  in  the  attitude  of  my 
actiuaintances.  I  had  1o  quit  school  while 
most  of  them  went  on;  I  seemed  to  be  sat- 
isfied; the.A'  were  ambitious  and  restless. 
So  gradually  they  became  ashamed  of  me 
and  my  calling.  I  had  b^en  fairly  apt  in 
school,  had  worked  at  the  trade  only  in  the 
afternoons  and  on  Saturdays,  and  great 
things  had  been  predicted  of  me.  Never- 
theless 1  stitched  and  pegged,  and  read  any- 
thing, every  tiling,  1  could  lay  hands  on. 
1  cherished  all  to  my^self  the  idea  of  cul- 
ti\'ating  my  mind  the  while  I  worked  with 
my  hands,  and  of  some  day  surpassing  those 
who  had  scorned  me.  1  should  be  better 
betrause  wiser,  and  wiser  because  I  had 
found  sources  of  joy  still  undiscovered  by 
them. 

Ferguson's  early  reading  was  haphazard, 
because  he  could  not  distinguish  good  books 
from  bad,  but  after  a  while  he  was  able  to 
cull  out  the  trashy  ones.  Later  he  read 
only  a  few  books,  and  still  later  a  few  books 
over  and  over  again.     He  goes  on: 

My  father  had  a  collection  of  about 
seventy-five  volumes.  Most  of  them  were 
gaudy  subscription  books  of  the  "Mother, 
Home,  and  Heaven"  type.  A  dozen,  per- 
haps, were  of  real  value.  I  remember  that 
one  volume  contained  a  really  good  collec- 
tion of  poetry.  It  contained  poems  by 
Mrs.  Browning,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
and  others.  Alas,  science  had  one  poor 
representative:  Combe's  "Constitution  of 
Man,"  a  strange  book  that  predicated 
everything  on  a  basis  of  phrenology,  and 
was  one  of  a  numerous  group  that  grew  out 
of  a  kind  of  new  thought  of  seventy  years 
or  more  ago.  Among  the  other  books  were 
George  EUot  in  four  unhandy  volumes,  and 
four  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  one  volume; 
these  were  "  Lear,"  "  Othello,"  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  "  Hamlet."  This  latter  came  to 
me  by  accident,  I  am  sure,  for  my  father  had 
no  memory  of  having  bought  it,  and  never 
read  it,  tho  somehow  he  had  a  notion  that 
Shakespeare  was  vulgar,  and  cautioned  me 
against  him.  The  "Underground  Railroad" 
he  did  read,  and  he  often  pondered  over  a 
big  Bible,  gilt-lettered  and  leather-bound, 
that  cost  twelve  dollars.  Besides  these 
there  were   a  few  biographies,   including 
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Oni-  KKKE  Book  "Moore**  Modem  Methnds"— A  Pracliral  In- 
stnirtion  Buok  in  Louso  Lfaf  K<-i-'ord  Kcei'injr,  cuntaini  fu'l 
ex[ilaitation  of  thin  Money  au<l  Time  Snvint;  Meth  d  of  bo'k- 
keeping;.  Dcecritusi  and  illustiates  40  Rerord  Foruiawith  full 
e.xplanntinu  of  their  use.  We  will  bend  this  book  WITHOUT 
CIIAKGE  to  any  Bubiuc^iS  ur  Fruft-s»ioual  Man  who  wiit«ft  fur  it. 

JOU.N  0.  MOORE  <'0RI1)HAi  ION ,  70!)  Stnne  St.,  Roche»ter.>'.T. 
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'i8  points  of  excellence  make  the  Automntic  Queen 
bt'st  at  any  price.  S;ivc  $10  to  $\'i*  Built  for  25 
yciirs'  service.  Branclus  lor  quick  delivery  in  ex- 
treme Eiistor  West.  Big  praoLioal  Poultry  Guide 
and  Catalog  free.     Address 

Queen  Inc   Co         Boxi72, Lincoln, NeU 

Pratt  Pood  Co  .  Eastern  Diet* r,  Phila,,  Pa. 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 

grease,  odor  nor  dirt.     Brighter  than  ^ 

acetylene      Over  200  styies.     Every  1 

lamp  warranted.     W  rite  for  catalog. 

Agents  tyanted. 

THE  BKHX   L.XU1IT  00. 
O'i  £.  6th  St.«  Canton,  O. 


300  CANDLE  POWER 


55  BREEDS 


6% 
SlIIB 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Dueks, 
Seese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  aud  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  -nyi.  Mankato.  Minn. 

When  yon  pnrchnse  from  us  a  mortgage 
on  Impi-oved  (ieoi-pin  I'ityor  Farm  rroperty,>  '\i' 
tiike  iis  little  chance  as  is  humanly  possi- 
ble You  receive  from  6%  to  7%  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  receiving  it  reciilarly. 
Your  principal  is  amply  protected  Let 
us  send  you  our  list  of  l.oanR  and  some  very 
interesting  and  reliul)le  literature. 
Sessions  loan  &  Trust  Co. .  Uept.  A,  Marietta,  Oa. 


For  Only  One  Dollar 


,     That's  the  way  I  ship  my  Right 
Incubator.    Hot  Water  System, 
Double  Walled.  Triple  Top,  Cop- 
11       J  per  Tank,  Self-Regulating  with 
Jlthe  Electric  Alarm  Bell.  Examine  it 
10  Use         before  paying  balance.  ,  Three  sizes. 
Others  claim  best.  I  prove  Right  is.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.  M.  WEBER.  Fres't. »»«!»» ln«i"b»tM^o.. 
Box  5  5  guiNCY,  iU- 
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Samuel  Sniiles's  '"Life  of  Stcpbenson,"  the 
inventor  of  the  lot^omotive. 
•  Just  thre*'  blocks  from  the  cohhler's  shop 
wasa  hook-store  kej)t  by  a  lean  old  man  who 
read  all  the  time  and  who  made  most  of  his 
profits  from  fjroeeries  and  country  produce. 
I  sometimes  wonden-d  whether  lie  kept  a 
hook-store  with  >n'i><'<'rif'><  a-"*  a  ■"'hie  line,  or 
whether  he  kept  a  ^roeery  store  with  book> 
as  a  side  line.  Certainly  with  him  person- 
ally books  were  the  more  important.  He 
v/as  reputed  to  ha\e  money  and  was  known 
to  be  peculiar  in  his  habits,  having  few 
friends,  and.  judfjing  by  his  demeanor, 
desiring  few. 

This  book-store  was  my  sehool-house.  I 
would  go  there  nearly  every  day  and  was 
tolerated  because  1  did  reall\'  buy  occasion- 
ally. No  doubt  the  proprietor  thought  I 
was  pe<'uliar,  too,  for  I  would  ask  nuuiy 
questions,  and  succeeded  only  now  and  then 
in  getting  anything  more  than  a  mere  yes 
or  no.  I  judged  l>y  the  many  books  on  his 
shelves  on  Napoleon  that  he  was  a  lo\er  of 
the  (^orsican,  and  by  his  talk,  mostly  to 
others,  that  he  was  somewhat  revolutionary 
himself.  He  had  come  Soutli  from  Penn- 
sylvania after  the  war,  I  learned;  l)ut  if  lie 
was  of  Abolitionist  stock  he  certainly  kept 
it  from  his  Southern  customers:  even  from 
the  cobbler's  son. 

Xow  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  bought 
many  books  at  that  time  that  I  did  not 
enjoy.  One  particularly,  I  remember.  It 
was  a  quaint,  odd-shaped  book,  being  about 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  and  it  appealed  to 
me  because  it  had  such  funny  subjects  for 
chapter  headings.  I  paid  for  it  the  princely 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents.  But  I  was  dis- 
appointed. It  was  not  nearly  as  funny  as 
the  chapters  indicated.  Everything  in  it 
seemed  too  quaint  and  parenthetical.  I 
laid  it  aside.  Then  as  the  >ears  slipt  by 
I  bought  and  read  and  bought  again,  till  I 
had  about  1(K)  \olumes  of  my  own  choice. 
Then  I  took  my  quaint  volume  down  again 
and  was  delighted.  What  had  happened 
to  me?— or  to  if.'  1  didn't  know  then,  but  I 
know  now  something  of  the  steps  that  led 
me  from  curiosity,  first  to  a  mild  interest, 
and  then  to  a  genuine  love.  The  '"Essays 
of  EUa"  had  helped  me  on  to  a  <'oign  of 
Aantage  from  which  I  could  view  a  very 
quaint  and  delectable  land. 

He  later  found  Hawthorne  as  interesting 
as  Lamb.  and.  stumbling  on.  learned  to  love 
Browning  and  Poe  and  IrAing.  He  did  not 
read  for  mere  boasting  or  intellectual  pol- 
ish, but  for  instruction  and  entertainment, 
and  for  that  which  he  calls  spiritual 
growth.     He  concludes: 

I  beUeve  that  we  who  are  black  attribute 
too  much  of  man's  indifference  to  hate  and 
too  httle  to  greed — we  fail  to  see  that  others 
suffer  who  are  not  black,  and  we  fail  to 
recognize  that  in  many  instances  all  men 
who  are  down  have  a  common  cause.  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  strife  we  ^\^tness 
portends  the  fall  of  the  old  order  of  things, 
and  makes  for  a  world-wide  brotherhood. 
If  1  am  deluded,  I  am  not  do\yncast  in  my 
delusion.  If  my  '"larger  outlook"  presents 
this  \-isiou,  who  can  say  that  I  have  striven 
to  eidtivate  myself  in  vain"? 

I  am  not  now  above  laboring  with  my 
hands.  I  do  not  look  down  upon  those  Avho 
do  labor  with  their  hands.  I  can  trust  the 
future,  and  am  willing  a  while  to  suffer 
many  things,  because  I  know  a  different 
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THE    WOOD    ETERNAL 


You  know  the  ancient  fame  of 

CYPRESS 

hilt  do  you  know  its  uses  today 
and  their  significance  to  you'^ 

CYPRESS  is  the  wood  of  Scriptural  history  and  of  romance;  CYPRESS 
was  the  mystic  wood  of  mythology— and  it  was  the  reliance  of  the  sturdy 
builders  of  early  America;  CYPRESS  always  has  been  a  magnet  for 
those  who  have  wrought  sentiment  and  beauty  into  useful  things — and  CYPRESS 
is  loday  the  staple  wood  of  the  hard-headed  calculating  buyer  who  seeks  the  most 
lasting  values  for  his  lumber  money. 

This  concerns  YOU—\i  you  like  to  avoid  repair  bills  on  anything  madeof  wood. 

It  was  of  CYPRESS.  accordinK  to  Pliny,  that  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  was 
carved:  it  existed  more  than  si.x  centuries  without  a  sisrn  of  decay. 
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No  "drugging" — 

Take  Turkish   Baths  At  Home 

— enjoy  vigorous  health 

Fur  every  pain  in 
the  head,  chest, 
back,  side,  etc.. — 
take  some  drug,  the 
composition. nature 
and  effect  of  which 
are  entirely  un- 
known to  you!  NO! 
Give  Nature  a 
chance  to  be  its  own 
healthful  self. 

Every  one  knows 
the  value  and  efficacy 
of  the  Turkish  Bath  as  a  cleansinK-  invigorating,  rejuvenat- 
ing agent — but  the  inconvenience  of  availing  oneself  of  the 
Turkish  Bath  lias  stood  in  the  way  of  its  needed  frequent  use. 
But  now  the  real  Turkish  Hath  may  be  conveniently  and 
easily  taken  at  home  any  time  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

A  Turkish  Bath  At  Home  Costs  Only  Q  g^ 
With  This  ROBINSON  BATH  CABINET  C  U 

Abandon  drugs  and  use  this  simple,  pleasant  means  to  in- 
fuse your  whole  system  with  new  life.  If  you  do  not  get  time 
for  physical  exercise,  walking,  etc..  i!  kept  indowrs  all  day; 
if  you  do  not  perspire  freely  enougli:  if  inclined  to  obesity — 
you  wnll  be  delighted  with  the  results  of  using  this  wondeiitul 
Bath  Cabinet,  right  at  home,  at  a  cost  of 
3c  a  bath. 

FREE  BOOK  -  Illnslraled-Wriffen  by  Men 
Who  Have  Made  a  Lifetime  Study  of  Bath- 
ing  in  its  Relation  to  Health  and  Beanty- 

100  pages  of  vit--^!  f.'*cts.  rral  knt'wleiicr  of 
scientific  l>atliin?  for  all  peopK-  who  want  t.i 
live  right  and  who  are  willing  toiimkra 
simple  effort  to  do  so.  It's  most  trnly  "The 
Philosophy  of  H.altli  and  Beauty."  .Just 
wiite  a  postal  today. 

RORI\snX  MF«.  COMP.4XV 
3-S  Robinson  Bld^..  Toledo.  Ohio 
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Will  you  own  up  that  you  are  not 
giving  your  body  a  square  deal  ? 

II"  YOU  will  let  me  help  you  1  can  add 
years  of  usefulness  and  urcatcr  effi- 
ciency to  your  business  life.  For  you 
surely  are  not  satisfied  throuijh  sedcntarj' 
habits  to  grow  a  little  weaker  and  less  val- 
uable every   day. 

lam  speaking prn 
erally,  because  1 
know  that  nine  out 
of  ten  men  who  work 
indot>rs  have  surface 
muscles  that  are  a^ 
soft  as  dough,  and 
stomach  and  inte>- 
tinc  muscles  that  are 
growing  weaker 
every  day.  With 
even  half-proper 
treatment,  the  vital 
muscles  can  be  made 
strongenoughtoiin- 
prox  e  the  health, ap- 
pearance, tempeiaiucut  and  ability  of  any  man. 
Big  biceps  and  surface  muscles  no  more  indi- 
coite  health  than  brick  walls  prove  that  a  building 
is  fireproof.  The  true  test  is  whether  or  not  the 
day's  work  fags  you,  whether  your  sleep  re- 
freshes you  and  whether  your  body  will  obey  the 
desires  of  your  mind — in  other  words,  can  you 
do  the  things  you  would  like  to  do — can  you  set 
yourbody  to  work  without  waste  of  will-energy? 

—  Thompson  Course 

is  a  series  of  simple,  natural  movements  which 

give  greater  strength,  vitality  and  energy  to  the 

most   important   muscles  of  the   body  —  those 

associated  with  the  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart 

and  other  vital  organs. 

The  Thompson  Course  requires  no  apparatus,  does 
not  force  you  to  leave  off  any  of  your  regular  habits, 
and  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  daily  time. 
Railroad  presidents,  and  other  men  whose  time  is 
probably  worth  more  than  either  mine  or  yours,  have 
sjiven  their  attention  to  my  Course  and  have  postponed 
their  retirement  many  years  on  account  of  it,  besides 
greatly  increasing  their  present  efficiency. 

Unless  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  your  physical 
and  mental  condition  as  to  believe  your-elf  incawable 
of  improvement,  you  will  profit  by  readingr  my  book, 
"Human  Energy."  which  tells  all  about  T/ie 
Thompson  Course.  I  mail  this  book  free  to  any  re- 
sponsible person.  If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and 
address,  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  with  the  simple  stipu- 
lation that  you  read  it  as  though  it  were  written  by  a 
friend. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  this  book  is  worth  sending  foi 
today.    Address 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  711,  Exchange  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


RAINCOATS  Of  Highest  Type 

IV/TlllV/V/rl  I  U    Tailored  to  Your  Order 

^Q  GO  of  MUCH  better  fabrics  and  FAR  bet- 
s'^— tcr  fit,  finish  and  style  than  ANY  store 
c.-'iit  Bt  double  the  price.  We  Don't  Ask  For  Cash  In 
Advance,  hue  we  dt-liver  to  you.  If  the  coat  is  not 
SiUisfactorv.  Don't  Pay  For  It  Write  to-day  or  call 
for  Bi  )OKLF.T  No  3  of  S.imples.  .Models  and  Easy 
Measuring  blank,  nichout  obligation. 

ENGLISH  KAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. 
BOO  Fifth  Avenne  New  York  City 


A  Home  Economy 


A  Piedmont  Sonthem  Red  Cedar  Chest  ship- 
ped on  15  days'  free  trial.     Protect  furs  and 
woolens  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.     Finest 
redding  or  birthday   gift.    Low  factory  prices,  freight 
-^repaid.    Every  h''"^^  needs  one.    Pays  for  itae'f  every  day. 
DnnI,  CfAA      '.^'r'>e  for  ilhwtrateH  catalog  and  boot,  "Story  of 
DQOH  rre«S  R»dCpdar.';.  Postoaid.  free.   Write  now  for  these 


v.>loable  books  while  this  editii^n  lasta. 

Piedmont  Red  CedarChest  Co.Dept.Ov 


Stateswille.N.C. 


ilay  iniist  duwn.  What  is  ull  uf  onc'.s  knowl- 
edge worth,  l)e  it  evt-r  so  det-p  and  well 
rounded,  if  it  lead  not  to  Koine  kind  of 
finality  of  judgiiieiit  on  llie  ttndeiicifs  of 
things?  Will  to-morrow  Itriiig  men  a  little 
nearer  heaven?  Will  to-morrow  make  for 
a  deeper  reverent-e  oi"  the  solids  of  <'hara<!ter 
and  manhood?  Will  to-morrow  make  men 
less  self-seeking?  Will  to-morrow  put  to- 
day's estimate  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin? 
My  little  of  philosopliy  has  led  me  to 
believe  in  a  certain  inevitableness  in  man's 
strides  that  makes  for  universal  better- 
ment. Does  not  my  own  humble  ease 
illustrate  it?  Then,  too,  how  about  the 
iuindreds  of  eases  more  signifieant  of  men 
who  have  come  up  from  the  backwoods 
with  all  of  its  po\erty  of  enA-ironment? — 
of  cliildren  of  the  .slums  who  outshine  their 
more  favored  rivals? — and  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  immigrants  who  often  lead 
them  all? 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Bigger  Threat. — "  I'll  tell  me  big  br ud- 
der on  you." 

"  .\w,  me  big  sister  kin  make  him  jump 
through  hoops.  See?  " — Washington  Her- 
ald. 


Serious. — "  And  so  you  are  married?  " 
"  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  be." 
"  But  I  thought  it  was  a  joke." 
"  It  isn't.'^—Houslon  Foal. 


Beware. — A  Chicago  News  paragrapher 
gives  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  Platonic  love: 
"  It  is  a  good  deal  like  a  gun  that  you 
didn't  know  was  loaded." — Toledo  Blade. 


Regrets. — "  Brudder  John.son,  wiU  j'ou 
lead  us  in  prayer?  " 

"  Ah's  sorry  to  disappoint  de  Lord  to- 
night, parson,  but  Ah  has  a  cold  on  niah 

chest." — Pnck. 


Making  Up  Sleep. — "  De  man  who  w^ants 
de  office  don't  sleep  sound  till  he  gits  it,  but 
after  he's  on  de  inside,  he  sleeps  too  sound 
ter  hear  his  friends  knockin'  on  de  door." — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Burnt. — "  What  a  pity  we  have  no  ar- 
tists who  can  paint  like  the  old  masters  !  " 
said  the  sincere  lover  of  pictures. 

"  But,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox,  who  had 
just  acquired  a  spurious  signature,  "  the 
great  trouble  is  that  we  have." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Silenced. — "  I  see  the  women  are  going 
to  wear  medieval  costumes  in  that  suf- 
fragette parade,"  remarked  Mr.  Wombat 
pleasantly.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
wear,  my  dear?  " 

"  My  medieval  hat,"  said  Mrs.  Wom- 
bat, significantly. 

And  there  were  no  further  remarks. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


No  Improvement. — "  What's  this?  Here's 
another  Senator  going  to  resign  because  the 
country's  on  its  way  to  the  demnition  bow- 
wows." 

"  I  don't  see  how  his  quitting  is  going  to 
help  things.  They'll  have  to  appoint  an- 
other Senator  to  take  his  place,  won't 
they?  " — St.  Louis  Republic. 


Parents,  teachers,  and  students  for  whom  lantern 
^lidcs  have  been  too  costly  and  limited  in  subjects 
li.ivc  found  the  simply  operated  Kadioptican  at 
*'.'.i  takes  the  picture  itself  and  gives  an  image  that 

for  size,  brilliancy,  detail  and  color  is  all  they  require 

for  home  entertaining  or  lecture  work. 
A  combination  Radioptican  will  take  both  glides 

andopatiue  pictures. 

Write  for  Book  ' '  Home  Entertainment*  " 

— describes  all  sires  and  models  of  the  Radioptican  for 
electricity,  gas  and  acetylene.  With  bock  you  get  a 
caid  calling  fora  free  demonstration  at  dealers.  .Ask 
dealers  to  show  the  Arc  Light  Kadioptican.  Sold  by 
photo  supply  and  optical  goods  stores  and  in  depart- 
ment stores.  Prices  $2.50  to  S50.  Insist  ou  Radioptican. 

H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 

807  River  Street,    North  Bennington,  Vermont 

Li'ns  Crrinden  and  .Mcikfrs  of  Opt icnl Instruments 
J  or  over  40  ytttn, 

Branchei :    4S  Wut  34th  Street,  New  York 
San  Francisco  London 


A  Five-Pound  Box  of 

Delcara 

Marshmallows 

By  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  $1,50 

Y"u  do  not  know  what  real  marsh* 

niallowy  are  like  until  yuu  have  tasud 

tlifse.    Delicious,  cruainy,  rich,  vrhole- 

nif  nnd  tfupting.     Fine  for  toasling 

rHfiii'.untlt.*xrfl  Irntonacupof  cocua. 

Pound  box  if  you  prefer,  for  35c 

THE  ROCHESTEE  CANDY  WORKS 

403  State  St.        Rochester.  N.  Y. 

If  the  u'  ytDelcara,tht'/  r*i  dtlU-t'ous 


B 


ROWN'C 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

Nothing  better  for  the  cough  of  bronchitis  and  uttuni, 
hoarBeneee  and  throat  irritstion.    Ueed  over  50  years. 

2)e,  SOc,  »1.C0.     Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  A  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse.  , 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  embody  every  fea* 
tine  of  coiiifuit.  Style  and  ciiiial'ility,  com- 
Ijiuliig  the  piactical  suggeslions  of  the  most 
pioiiiiiieitt  riders  of  twu  continents  and  oar 
tliirty  years'  manufacturing  experience. 
Send /or  illustrated  catalogue  li  describing 
stt.lesaud  accessories  and  giving  the  names 
of  mau'i  prominent  iiS'-rs,. 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  YorkCity 


Add  Quickly  —  Accurately 
Machines  $1.00  and  $3.50 

Tiit-y  add  quickly,  easily,  accurately. 
Dumbly  made.  Easily  reset.  Capacity 
8  roluuins.  None  better  for  the  price. 
17.000  sold.  Delivery  prepaid.  Guar- 
;inteed  as  repreeenied.  "Send  $1.00  for 
the  $1.00  Adder  or  if  you  want  a  better 
inachnif,   send   $3.60  for  our  SELF 

INDICATING  Adder.    (»rdpr  rod:iy.  Agents  wanted    J.  U.  UASStXT 

&  CO.,  I)*>pt  51-A.  59*^1  liidiiHui  Avf..  Chioii^o.  111. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  191S  has  224  pa^ee  vrith  many 

colored  plates  of  fuwls  true  to  life.  It  t.ll&  all 
about  rhicliens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  reiiie<iies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  aud  their  operation.  All  alnjiit  poultiy 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  eni-yclo- 
pedia  of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  I5e- 
€.  C.  SHOEMAKER.       Box  908.       Freeport,  lU. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


("N  is  one  of  the  strong  features  that  have  helped 
.l\     to  earn  the  present  world-wide  repnta- 
tion  and  endorsement  of  the  OAl'S  IM- 
IMIOVEI)  TIP  TOP  lirPMCATOIL    >o 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  »np- 
plii^s.   100   copies  from   pen-wrilt  n 
md    50   copies    from  type-wiitttii 
oriziiial.     Sent  on  ten  days'   ti-i«l 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, with  "  Dauseo"  Oiled    jC 
Parchment  Dark  negative  roll.      ...  ....    •r*' 

FELIX  P.  DAUS  DUFLICATOa  CO.   Daui  Bld^ .  Ill  John  St.,  N.  T. 
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A  Hiihbrow. — A  i'lvshman  translating, 
"  Haoc  in  (Jallia  est  importantus,"  made  it 
";Hikt'  into  (iaul;  it's  important. "  -Cln- 
cago  Tribune. 


The  Test.— Wii-MF. — "  Paw,  wIumi  lias  a 
man  horHp  sense?" 

Paw — "  When  he  can  say  '  Nay,'  my 
Kon.>" — Cincinnali  Enquirer. 


Differentiation. — "  Th(>    man    who   runs 
that  store  has  pot  the  right  idea,  all  right." 

••   How   HO?  " 

'■  He  advertises:     '  Bagpipes  and   musi- 
cal instruments.'  " — Hounton  Poxl. 


The  Real  Rub. — "  Statesmen  all  agree 
that  the  tariff  could  he  revised  to  advan- 
tage." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum;  "  but 
the  question  is,  '  whose  advantage?  '  "  — 
\Voshingloii  Star. 


Embarrassing. — "  Do  you  ever  see  the 
President?  "  asked  Willie  of  his  uncle  who 
lived  in  W^ashington. 

"  Yes;  nearly  ever>'  day."  was  the  reply. 

"  And  does  he  ever  see  you?  "  queried  the 
little  fellow. — Chicago  Neirs. 


Consoling. — Mus.  Nooweddb  (weeping) 
— "  You  don't  love  me  any  mor(>.  You 
gave  all  those  beautiful  cigars  1  gave  you 
Christmas  to  the  janitor  and  the  hall-boy." 

NoowEDDK — "  Don't  cry,  darling;  th(\v'll 
bring  them  back  soon." — Life. 


Mistaken. — First  Coktek  (outside  pic- 
ture dealer's  window) — "  Who  was  this  'ere 
Nero,  Bill?  Wasn't  he  a  chap  that  was 
always  cold?  " 

Second  Coster— "No;  that  was  Zero; 
anuver  bloke  altogether." — TH-IUIk. 


Got  Even.—"  Brown  sent  me  a  brick  by 
parcel  post,  but  I  got  even  with  him." 

"  What  did  you  do?  " 

"  Passed  the  word  along  to  a  number  of 
agents  that  he  was  figuring  on  taking  out 
more  life-insurance." — Detroit  Free  Preas. 


A  Rescuer. — "  I  suppose  you  tried  to 
save  every  penny  when  you  started  in  busi- 
ness? " 

"  I  did  more  than  that,"  replied  Mr.  Cas- 
aius  Chex.  "  I  rescued  a  lot  that  other  peo- 
ple Were  squandering." — Wdshingto/t  Star. 


Only  One  Glance. — "  Did  you  notice 
that  woman  who  just  passed?  "  inquired  he. 

"  The  one,"  responded  she,  "  with  the 
gray  hat,  the  white  feather,  the  red  velvet 
roses,  the  mauv(^  jac^ket,  the  black  skirt,  the 
I  mink  furs,  and  the  lavender  spats?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Not  particularly." — Ktuims  Cili/  Jour- 
nal. 


Upper-cut. — A  little  boy,  seeing  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  street,  placed  himself  in  a 
convenient  place  to  speak  with  him;  when 
the  gentleman  came  up  the  boy  pulled  off 
[liis  hat,  held  it  out  to  the  gentleman,  and 
il)egged  for  a  few  cents. 
I    "  Money  !  "  said  the  gentleman,  "  you 

lad  better  ask  for  manners  than  money." 
'  I  asked,"  said  the  boy,  "  for  what  I 

bought  you  had  the  most  oL"— Life. 


MAXIMUM  PROFITS 
IN  MANUFACTURING 


India iiapolis  has  compel - 
iiiK  stfaii!  and   eleotrii- 
ailniiuls  in  every  direr 
lion. 


Indianapolis ha^nn  iiic\ 
liuustible  snppU  of  Inili 
ana  coal  — hot  and  clieap. 


Indianapolis  litis  room  in 
wliicli  its  workers  nia> 
breathe,  Kiowand    live. 


Indiiinapolix     is    prarti 
cally  the  center  ofpopii- 
latitMi 


Indianapolis  Is  nlnntnral 
base  Iroin  whieh  to  draw 
on  most  sourri's  of  raw 
iDHlerial. 


Indianapolis  has  ample 
laV)or,  of  diversiried 
eliaracter. 


Does  l/our  Business  Chart 
Show  This  Same  Strength 
In  Each  Of  The  6  Requisites? 

If  not,   greater  profits  and  business  opportunities  await  you  in  Indianapolis. 

Seventeen    steam    roads    and    nineteen    electric  interurban   lines    compete     for 
freight  and  passenger  traHic  in  Indianapolis. 

There  is  active  railroad  cjnipeUUon  in  every   direction,    assuring  pviinpt  mo\e- 
ment  and  lowest  freight  rata. 

Each    of   the  six    factors    necessary    for  your  greatest  success  is  cfjinspotiHin^h 
vtpreiented  in  the  powerful,  well-balanced   Indianapolis  combination. 

Why  be  hampered  by  the  absence  or  weakness  of  one  or  more  of  these  requisites? 
You  need  them  all — each  in  its  strongest  forih. 

Compare  what    you  have,    or   what  you    contemplate,    with   what   Indianapolis 
offers.      Let  us  give  you  further  facts  upon  which  to  base  your  judgment. 

For  the  factory  that  belongs  in  Indianapolis  we  have  a 
proposition  that  will  bring  that  factory  to  Indianapolis 

Greater  Indianapolis  Industrial  Association 

A  million  dollar  corporation,    owning  and  managing  the 
industrial  suburb — MARS  HILL 

SUITE  310-312      IndianapoliC      board  of  trade 

A    Greatest  Inland  City   ^^ 


Enter  the 


(in, 


Bremen 

is  the  Gateway  to 

Continental  Europe 

tlie  koy  to  which  will  ho  sent  you  for 
[•— 'HOW  TO  SKKGKRMANY.  AUSTRIA 
!in.l  SWITZF.RI.AND."  hy  l'.(;.I,.HiU, 
tiav.^l  guide  U'i\in^7rhat til  St'eanii  how 
toseeil  in  these  iutiiisely  interest  ini;  old- 
wnrld  eoimtiiei — a  book  of  inn  pa^-es.  '2n() 
fine  ilhistraiions  and  all  partioulais  how 
you  ean  travel  in  comfoi-t  anti  safety  at 
very  little  expense  ou  the  larse,  modern, 
one-eahin  Steamers  of  the  BAT.TIMORK- 
SOTITHaMPTON-BREMF.N  SERVICK  of  the 
NORTH  OERMAN  LLOYD     Write  today  to 

A.  Schnmacher  &  Co.,  General  Agents 

ICri  S.  Ciiai'lea  St.      naltimore.  Mi. 


^     I  "3 


Add  10  Years  to  Your  Life 

— by  living  in  Southern  California,  where 

winter  and  smnmer  you  can  live  out  of  doors 

Tourists  and  Settlers 

—  for  all  inf'irnintiiin  resaidiny   Southern   Calitor- 
nia  write  Dept.  i8 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


KEITH'S  20 


WONDER 
HOUSES 


lOcN 


M;S;£  McKui;;i»l  UiU^ 


A  New  Book  of 
20  Plnn.<*  siiow- 
in^  phuto  views 
asuriually  built 
aiifi  lai'i:e  floor  plans  for  20 
fiel.otod  types  of  Kejlirs  best 
ideas  in  Bungalows.  Cotta?e6 
and  H.uists,  cstinj  $2  000 
lip.  Tli'-y  are  Wonder  H<'iises 
for  print  teal,  -nexpensive 
hoines.  Scud  silver  or  stamps. 
!«r.  I..  KFfTH 
.Miuuoapoli»,.Miuu.iBB 


;n8 


riii:    ijri:KAi:\    i)i(;i:s'i' 
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Travel  and  Qc^ori  Directorij  ,  Trax'cl  arid  Pesort  Directorij 


3  LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 

WEST  INDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mar.  11,  .\S  d,i\^     $175  up 

••     2g,  lo      ■    -JUS   •• 

Apr.  10,  ih    "    -$U5  '• 

By  S.S.VICTOKIA  I.IJISE 

and  MOLTKE 


Weekly  Tours 

to    JAMAICA     and    the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.    HAYTI.    COLOMBIA, 

COSTA  RICA, 

by  "  Pkl  N  /"    and   other 

steamers  of  our 

A  r  L  A  S    SERVICE 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  thf  LAND  OK  THF.  MI1>. 

NIGHT    SUN 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLANDS,  ICELAND,  SPITZ- 

BEROEN.   NORTH  CAFE, 

NORWAY 

J  rora  Hum>>urt;.(lin  iuK  JUNE, 

JULY  .  nd    AUGUST,    by   S.S. 

VICTORIA  miSE.  S  8  BIS- 

MAKtKA  S  S.  METEOR 


Writ"  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


Hei'Kiiii:ill>     4 OiitliicK'tl    I'ailio  in 
^■:i>.  JiiiK'  :iiiil  .liil>    III  I  III- 

co.\Ti.\i<:\'r  iM>  iiicitisii  isi.ios 
i\oim.ii .  jsivioitivv  A  i>i:.\ii.4icK 

SEND  FOK    ITI.NEKAKIKS. 
If^e  have  unequalled  /abilities /or  booking 
Eiirofieat!  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
AVtv  i'ork  or  Bostnn.      II  rite /or  any  in- 
/ormation  pertaining  to  travel. 

George  E.  Marstebs 

248  Washington  St  .  Boston    31  W.  30tli  St. ,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Tra»- 
eler'sGoide  in  Switzerland,"  with  t\\  o 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads,hotels,pointsofinterest,etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
Bnreaa  of  Switzerland, 
241  Fifth  Ave, New  York  City.t 


Special  Tour  by  Caronia 

March  15tli-.->:t  daja  foi-  !S.l'J5 

To  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  23  days  in  the  Holy 
Land,  including  return  pa.ssage  to  Naples. 

TABET'S    TOURS  COMPANY 

389  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

GREECE  or  SPAIN  to  SrOTLAISl> 

Long  and  short  tours  Naples— Glasgow. 

Leisurely,    luxurious.     Experienced  leaders. 

Sifiall  parties,  inclusive  prices. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIBBY      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  k-;;'. «''. , 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  /or  illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johnson  Toots,  210E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mi  D  n  DC  ^'^^  "'^  *'^"  ^'°"  about  our  tours? 

n|JnM[   rThey     cover     tliiee     distinct 

grades  of  travel,  if.'si  and  up 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  Boston 

GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

.April  12  to  .Naples.     Other  sailings  June 
and  July.  E.W.VanDnsen.  542W.124St..  N.Y. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Italy  and  Riviera  Mar.  S.  —  Spain  and 
I'drtUBul  .Apr.  2.^.— .\  u  t  o  ill  ii  h  il  « 
Tours  Apr.  June,  July.— Tours  to 
I'.ritisli  Isles,  North  Cape,  Russia.  .Switz- 
erland and  Italy  May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Long  Tour  Mar.  \h. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry    mc)^-.iim   Tour  Mar.  1,^. 
Around  the  World  luly, Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov., 
Dec.  South  America  Eeb.  I'l  and  June  28. 

Send /or  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  and  Wliltcomb  Co. 

Ho-.l.iii.    N.w    V,.ik.    FliiUd.-lpl...l,   Cl.i.-aso 


EUROPE 

At  M«Mleratt»  Cost 

Attractive  Spring   Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  otliers. 

lOfficient  management.   Small  parties. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

R.WMOND  &  Whitcomb  Co.  ,  Agents 

Boston        New  York      Phila.      Chicago 


TRAVEL  WITH    DUNNING 

EUROPE— all  routes  at  frequent  dates. 
(;VP  r&  Palestine— Every  month  until  July 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  Zurich. 

Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  than  ol- 
ticial  prices.  Japan,  China  and  ^Vroiiiul 
the  World  .  March  (short).  Sept.  and  Nov. 
(long).  .Motor  tours  and  Independent  travel. 
Individual  arrangemenis  for  individual  needs 

II.  w.  i>i;\.\i.\«;  A  CO. 

lO'J  (!i>ii<rri>>:iitiiinal    lions*      -     -     -     Kuston,  Sings. 
Sprt'cklfik't.'alt  Itldg.        .....    San  FrancUeu 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small  select  parties,  high  grade  travel,  in- 
clusive prices.  THE  ORIENT  in  Feb., 
March  and  April,  #650  uoward.  Summer 
Tours  to  EUROPE.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings." a  booklet  for  independent  travelers 
with  rates  and  sailings  tor  all  lines. 
The  Eager  Tours,  308  M.  Charles  St., Baltimore, Ud. 


C  Vn  il  PV  ^B'^'^'''  ''I^— San  Francisco  to 
u  Y  U  N  t  T  -^^^^^i^^'^i  t9  days,  via  Honolulu 
■*  ■■  ^  ■  jjjj^  Samoa,  the  attractive  and 
pleasant  route,  winter  or  summer.  Splendid  10,000 
ton  steamers  (classed  by  British  Lloyds  100  Al) 

$110  Honolnia — llrst-elais  round  trip — Sydney 
$300. 

Round  the  World  via  Hawaii.  Samoa,  Australia, 
Ceylon,  Efypt,  Italy,  etc.,  $600  lit;  »880  2nd— 
Stop-overs.  Visiting  five  continents  and  great  cities 
ofthe  world.  Honolulu— Mar  11,25,  April  8, etc.  Syd. 
ney  via  Hoviolulu  Mar.  11.  April  S.etc.  Send  for  folder. 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co.,  673  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


i895-THE  BOYD  TOURS  1913 

aoClaieiKloii  PI.,  Bloonitield,  N.J. 

SP.AIN.  ITALY,  NORWAY,  RUSSIA 
FOR    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELERS 


ENJOTABLK 
TOl'RS  (ISth  YEAR) 


KUGLER*S 

Continental  Europe,    Scandinavia,    British  Isles 

Small  parties, superior  accommodations, many 
delighiful  features.  Special  Tours  arranged. 
Kl'OLER  lOl'KS    -    5  K.  4th  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
Januarv  to  Ju- 
ly.  Best  routes, 

best   maTiagement.    best    testimonials,  and 

tlie  liiwe-t  prices  in  tne  World. 

TEUPLE   TOl'RS,  8  Beacon  Street    Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


MEDITERRANEAN  ROUTE 

April,  June,  August.  Exclusive  tours  for 
small  private  parties  under  cultured  leader- 
ship. 10th  season  MISS  PANTLIND, 
612  Euclid.  Cleveland. 


FIIRnPP  I'^ly  t"  Scotland  120  days, 
CUlVUri:,  j,9oo.O0— no  extras— finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line — Party  limited  to  three 
members.  Address  Babcock's  Tours, 
Established  19UU,   1137  Uean  St..    Brovklyn,  M.  T. 


^i~t-^^BOlJ^     T' t=? /VN/ EH_      £.    TOORS        IISI 


IS^VEDEN  andOENMARkX 

SCAfgDIINA.VI/MN  TRAVEL  BtJFtEAO 

IS  BROADWAy.CEINL.ACeMCV.  NEWyORKCITr 


1  (* 


1'  t) 


EUROPE 


Bl'.sr  Ol     l.\  l,k\  1  Ui.M. 
^Dcliglilful  limited  panics   sailing  May 
to  .AuKust,  for  comprelicnsive  contincnta 
lours  under  expert  Iradcrship. 

30-day  tours  #IH0  00  upwards. 

bO-day  tours  i4BS  00  to  ^'ih  00. 
*'  Drfdilpd  itiiirrttrien  mailed  on  receipt  tifaildreitK. 
*  otiiciiil    ticket  aientu  all  railroml   and  sledni- 

OUR     ^-^TES  THE  LOWEST 


SERVICE  THE  BEST 


\d  II 


,ss  / ff  lift ffst  '  iHi-*' 


Beekmao  Tourist  Co. 

:l.'.'  U:,sl,u..;l..l.    M. 
HO- I  ON  MA>S. 


Frank  Tourist  Cr. 

;l'.li  Bi..adHav 
NEW   VOItK.       N     V 


Summer  Trips  to  Italy, Dalmatia, Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  France  and  England. 
The  MISSES  PHILLIPS.  127  East  46th  St.,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season     Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAI.NF.  imUS      CI.ENN  KALI.S,  N.  ¥. 


ANCHOR   LINE 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Cameronia.   Caledonia,   California 
and  Columbia 

Sailing  Weekly  from  New  York 

MODERATE  RATES 

For  Book  of  Tours  and  Information  address 

Henderson  Brothers,       General  Agents 

1/  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 
J38  N.  La  .Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


■V^  8  hours   from 
\    2-^-N     ^,  Paris  on    the 
\\  'S.     /  J  mam    line   to 
\\%5r^     Italy  of  the 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Cliniatip  and  Thennarstation  of  th.- 
firatorrlsT.  Splendid  hottrl*.  Head- 
quarters for  the  famoiu  autoniohil> 
trips  of  )lip 

Route   des   Alpes 

and  the  excursion  to  Grenoble  and 
Grande     Chartreuse.        Descriptivi- 

information  from 

P.-Ii.-M. General  Apeney 

Sftl  Fifth    Avf^noA 
New  Tork 


PLMXPLMXPLMXPLM 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

-Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptnessassured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer,  624  F  St. Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tlirough  me,  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS 

Locate  on  a  Southeastern  farm.  Profitable 
lands  JIO  to;?30an  acre— easy  terms.  Poultry, 
truck  and  fruit  pay  Jf50  to  #300  an  acre.  Un- 
excelled living  conditions.  Land  lists  and 
the  "  Souiheru  Field  "  magazine  free.  M.  V. 
RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agt., 
Southern  Ry..  RoomCiT,  Washington,  D.C 


P.A.TENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. .Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  (;UIDE  BOOR  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  t)NE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &-  CO.        Washington 


WE  start  you  in  a  permanent  business 
with  us  and  fumish  everything.  We  have 
new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasonable  lead- 
ers in  the  Mail  Order  line  to  keep  the  fac- 
tories busy.  No  canvassing.  .Small  cap- 
ital. Large  profits.  .Spare  time  only  re- 
quired. Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
swoni  statements.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co., 
536  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


WE  ^VILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00  to  dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity. Sixty  days'  work.  Experience 
not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Oppor- 
tunitv  for  promotion.  .Spare  time  mav 
be  used.  INTERNATIONAL  BIBLE 
PRESS,  1060  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


MORTGAGES 


FIRST   MORTGAGES    NET    6%    to     our 

clients.  Solid  city  real  estate  securit.v. 
Titles  insnr.  d.  *.')00  upward  wanted.  Book- 
IPt  L.  CITY  INVESTMENT  rO.,  Atlantic 
City.  New  tlerse.v . 
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DITIOIM 


NA/ashington 

l-ts    SigH'ts    and     InsigH-ts 

By  HARRIET  EARHART  MONROE 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  description 

"This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of 
the  great  capital.  "  —  Lutheran  Observer,    Phila 
I2nio,  Cloth.      Many  Illii.stratioiis. 
Price  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       -        NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 


Febriiarj'  15,  19  lit 


THE    LITEKARV    DIGEST 
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Lucky  Clancy. — Hooan — "  Did  Claiu-.v's 
wife  gpt  a  separation?  " 
'    GrO(jan — "  She  (lid;    four  (•()[)«  tore  licr 
off  him." — Brooklyn  Life 


Away  Off. — Mrs.  IIoylk — "  Are  lliey  in 
our  set?  " 

Mrs.  Doyle — "  No;  they  are  not  even 
in  our  pareel  post  zone." — Toivn  Topics. 


Fleeced. — Brown — "  I  got  mixt  up  in  a 
real-estate  deal  last  week." 

Browne — "  Did  you?  " 

Brown — "  Yes,  they  did." — Sydney  liul- 
Iclin. 


Right  Man. — "  But,  my  dear  madam, 
there's  no  use  eonsulting  me  about  your 
husband.     I'm  a  horse  doctor." 

■'  That's  why  I  came  to  you.  He's  a 
chronie  kiekt^r." — Life. 


Earned  It.— Woma.n — "  How  did  you 
get  that  C'arneg:ie  medal?  " 

Tramp — "  Heroism,  lady.  I  took  it 
away  from  a  guy  that  was  twiee  lu}-  size." 
— New  OrleaDK  Tiiiies-Democrol. 


Force  of  Habit. — BEfiOAR— "  Will  you 
please,  sir,  give  me  ten  eents  for  a  nisht's 
lodging?  " 

Philanthkoi'ist — "  I'll  give  you  live 
cents  if  vou  raise  th(>  other  five." — Life. 


Half  and  Half, — "  Earlie,  wliy  don't  you 
let  your  little  brother  have  your  sled  part 
of  the  time?  " 

'■  I  do,  ma.  I  take  it  going  down  the 
hill,  and  he  has  it  going  back." — Neie  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 


Shrinkage.— Griggs — "  It  is  said  that 
eoal  left  exposed  to  the  elements  loses  ten 
I)er  cent,  of  its  weight." 

Briggs — "  1  left  some  exposed  once  and 
there  was  a  much  greater  loss  than  that." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Main  Thing. — "  Have  you  a  stri- 
I  'ng  idea  for  your  novel?  " 

"  I  siio.ild  say  so,"  replied  the  busy  au- 
Ih,:'.  "We've  gotten  up  a  cover  design 
that  will  make  everything  else  on  the  news- 
stand look  like  al)unch  of  withered  turnip- 
tops  bj'  comparison." — Washington  Star. 


This  is  Awful. — "  I  met  my  fiancee  in  a 

department  store." 

"That's  where  Eve  first  met  Adam." 

"  What  nonsense  you're  talking." 

"  Not  at  all.     It's  just  been  discovered 

that  Adam  met  Eve  at  the  rib  encounter." 

— Boston  Transcript. 


After  Material. — Editor — "  Why  do  you 
persist  in  coming  here?  I  tell  you  I  don't 
buy  fiction." 

Author — "  Oh,  T  don't  wish  to  sell  any 
of  my  stories.  I  am  writing  a  short  serial, 
entitled  '  The  Ugliest  Man  on  Earth,'  and 
1  came  in  merely  to  obtain  local  color." — 
Til-Bits. 


Considerate. — "  Say,  T  know  why  Presi- 
dent-elect Wilson  called  off  liis  inaugural 
ball." 

"  Why?  " 

"  His  sense  of  ceremony.  .Just  picture  a 
lot  of  Republican  lame  ducks  trying  to  do 
the  turivey  trot,  and  ask  yourself  what  you 
would  do  in  such  a  case." — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 


^^4  A  ^  .....  ^^mm^^^^m^ 


'AtnericeCii  /Inesf  fmin ' 

Chkcsgo  and  l.osAn^elc;s-WinterScoSon 
-  Exfra/^st  -  ex(r;i  /me  -  t^xfTci  / 

^^■JM— ■  !■!    ■■"II  lll—l 


ior  fravGlers  f o  and  iroiti  Calimmia 
who  wisli  ideal  service. 

Tne  aining-cars  are  under  mana^emenf 
ol  Fred  Harvey. 

En  rou^e  yoti  can  visif  ike 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

On  Tiequest  will  send  our  booklefs  felling  atout 
a  delightful  journey  to  >vinterless   California, 
through  the  Southwest  Land  of  Enchantmen-' 
W.J.Black.Pas.s  Traffic  Mgr.  .\l%SfRy  Sysleui 
1064-  Rnihvav  Exchange,  Chicago'     ' 

(eJifomie^^limiteSJ 

Exclusively'  for  firsf-class  travel -The 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  (larage 
(1Q13  Model),  direct-froni-factory.  tor  592.50.  But  to 
pfoti'ct  ourselves  from  :iii\  iiiuin^'  prices  of  steel,  we  set 
ii  time  limit  upon  the  offer.  We  smirantee  this  reeor'l 
priee  for  30  du.vs  onl.v.  Just  uow  we  cun  save  ,voii  i'ii>  or 
more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 
Gives  iibsolute  protection  Ironi  eneiik  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  JiijhtniMi;,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$3U  nionihl.v  in  garnae  rent.  Saves  time.  work,  wurrii  and 
t,-ouble.  Comes  read.v  to  set  up.  All  imrts  cut  and  fitted. 
Simi)le.  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust- 
proof. Joints  ami  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for  largest 
car  and  all  equipment.  Ma<ie  hy  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
portable  fireproof  inuUlin^s.  Prompt,  sate  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page  illus- 
trated Garage  Book  by  rvtuni  mail. 

T"E  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
637-687  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


(90) 


A  Pittsliuriili  Visible  at  86.5  means"  one-third 
saved  oil  the  ordinary  priced  niacliine.  No 
salesmen's  salaries,  small  branch-oflRce  expense 
and  low  overliead  oxpense  make  possible  this 
exceptional  pi  ice.  Our  ro-operative  .sales  plan 
will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you  can  save 
money  at  the  same  time  own  this  typewriter. 
Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

Has  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  key. 
hoard  lor  cleanitii;  and  reiLiiriiie.  Back  spacer.  Tab- 
ulator. Two.color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch.  Quick 
action,    .■Vbsolute  alignment,      I'niversal   keyboard 

PITTSBURGH    VISIBLE   TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  77.  Union  Bank  BIdg,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.'JSO 


A  Harualn.— Shi;— "  YfS,  I  will  !>.•  yoiirH, 
nil  itiii-  i-oiiilit  ion." 

Hk  ••  Tluil's  all  riulit.  I  <iil.-n'<l  YuUi 
willi  six." — Yule  linunl. 


Lucky.  II OIK) — "  I've  i-atin  iiolhiiif^ 
but  snowballs  for  thn<e  days." 

Lauy — "  You  poor  man  !  What  would 
you  have  doni"  bad  it  bct-n  suiniinT  lime?" 
— Neiv  OrUann  Titnea-Drmocrat. 


Oriental  Ash  Receiver 

Made  in  Japan,  aiul  imported  direct  by  us.  T.acquer 
finished  and  artistically  decorated  with  liand-painted 
Driental  design.  ^]4  inches  high,  4  inches  wide. 
Heavy  nick.l  top  with  3  cijrar  holders  and  circular 
disk  which  au  om.itically  drop.s  ashes,  cii;ar  or  ciga- 
rette stubs  into  a  heavy,  rcmovab  e,  tin  receptacle, 
excluding  all  odor. 

An  artirtic  and  unique  ornament  for  your  office  or 
home,  and  especially  appropriate  for  porch  use,  as 
breezes  cannot  .scatter  the  ashes. 

Send  now  for  one  or  more,  and  if  when  received  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  we  shall  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money. 

•A-A-VANTINE-eCO- 

Broadwajr  at  Eighteenth  St.,  New  York 

Established  57  Years   ^^^™»^^""^ 


Excrufiating. — "  (Jood  gracious  !  What 
makes  you  look  like  that?  Has  anything 
happened?  " 

."  Well,  1  bad  my  portrait  painted  re- 
cently by  an  impressionist,  and  I'm  trying 
to  look  like  [{."—Flugciidv  BlmUvr. 


K.briiary  l.">,  li»l:{ 

EliKible. — -A  raw  fJermaii,  suinm<«!ied  for 
jui\  duly,  ilesired  to  be  relieved. 
"  Selmdtc*',"  he  said,  "  1  ean  nieht  under- 
stand Knglish  goot."  Looking  tn-er  the 
crosvded  bar,  his  eye  tilled  wilh  humor,  the 
judge  replied:  "  Oh,  you  ean  serve  !  You 
won't  have  to  un<lerstaiid  good  Knglish. 
You  won't  hear  any  here." — ('lirinliun 
Register. 


The  Thing  to  Do.—"  What  shall  I  say  if 
Mr.  Jbiiktoii  asks  iiu^  to  marry  him?  " 
asked  the  young  woman. 

"  Don't'  bother  about  studying  what 
you  will  say,"  replied  Mi.ss  (Xvcnm^-  "  Ii«'- 
hearse  an  effort  to  look  surprized." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Happy  Thought.  —  Mother  (after  re- 
lating i)athetie  story)—"  Now,  Reggie, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  give  your  bunny  to 
that  poor  liUle  boy  you  saw  to-day  who 
hasn't  any  father?  " 

RE(i(;iK  (elutehing  rabbit)— "  ('ouldn't 
we  give  him  father  instead?" — Punch. 


Sympathetic. — "  Don't  you  ever  find  it 
hard  to  be  a  freak?  "  asked  the  stoutish, 
tightly  laeed  woman  who  had  stopt  to  eon- 
verse  with  the  fat  lady. 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply.  "  T 
often  feel  sorry  for  some  of  you  people  who 
seem  to  find  it  so  hard  not  to  be  freaks." — 
Chicago  Ri-corrI  Herald. 


S^^KBATXLE  CREEKtSANI'^Rllffl 


THOSE  who  find  it  necessary 
to  get  away  for  a  few  weeks 
this  winter  will  find  here  every  facil- 
ity for  rest,  recreation  and  heedth  im- 
provement. Here  everything  is  scien- 
tifically plcinned  for  health-building. 
You  eat,  sleep  and  live  dciily  for  health 
in  a  wholesome,  hecJth-winning  en- 
vironment. 

The  new  Diet  System,  the  physiccil 
culture  classes,  the  School  of  Health, 
the  interesting  heeJth  lectures,  swim- 
ming, games  and  drills — these  and  a 
hundred  other  attractive  features  are 
enjoyed  by  guests  as  well  as  by  patients. 

If  you  are  interested  in  "right  living,"  if  you 
are  planning  a  winter  vacation,  or  if  you  .simply 
want  general  information  about  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium,  this  Booklet  will  prove  of 
interest  to  you.     Write  for  it  today. 


Wasted  Sarcasm.— I ndicnant  Wikk — 
"  I  wonder  what  you  wotdd  have  done  if 
you  had  lived  when  men  were  first  com- 
IK'Ued  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows." 

Indolent  Husb.\nu — "  I  should  have 
started  a  little  notion  store  and  sokl  hand- 
kerchiefs."—  Chicago   Tribune. 


Cheating  the  Stage.—"  Why  is  there  no 
great  American  dramatist  ?  "  asked  the  art 
pessimist. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  sardonic  mana- 
ger, ■■  when  an  American  is  capable  of 
thinking  up  a  first-class  practical  plot  and 
dressing  it  up  in  good  speeches  he  doesn't 
bother  about  the  theater.  He  goes  into 
polities." — Waiihington  S,tur. 


The  Sanitarium 

^;»  Dept.  J34-E 

Battle  Creek.  Mich 
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CL'KUKNT     EVENTS 


I'orelen 

.laiuiary  :U. — Tht^  Spanish  (lovcrnnifnt  aii- 
i»ounc4's  all  internal  n-loi-ni  pi-oKrani.  whit  h 
JiicliKJcs  the  t"stal)lishin<'nl  of  a  niodtTii  ed.l- 
(■ational  system  and  a  rcoi-ganizalion  of  tlm 
judiciary. 

P'cbriiary  1. — The  Danish  (iovcminent  dccltij's 
to  hav.'  a  l.uildinn  at  the  t'anama  Kxpositk.n 
at  San  Kranc4sc(». 

I)r  'riicodor  von  Hc)n(!l)en,  formerly  Oerman 
.\nil)a.ssador  lo  the  I'nitcd  States,  dies  in 
Berlin. 

February  :<. — The  Balkan  .Mlies  resiuTH"  their 
assaults  upon  the  Turkish  strongholds. 

February  (i. — A  Colon  dispatch  says  twenly-«ne 
persoris  are  known  to  have  bc>en  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  schooner  Crtuindd  oft  Creytown, 
Nicaragua. 

Domestic 

Washinc;ton 

February  1. — The  Senate  passes  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  limitinK 
Presidents  to  one  term  of  si.x  years. 

?'ebriiary  2. — The  War  Department  orders  an 
administrative  reorganization  and  a  geo- 
graphical readjustment  of  the  .Army  on  a  tacti- 
cal basis. 

In  his  annual  report  Postmaster-CJeneral  Hitch- 
cock recommends  improvements  in  the  parccl- 
nost  service.  He  reports  that  the  receipts  c.f 
the  Department  lor  1912  exceeded  I  he  expendi- 
tures the  rtr.st  time  since  18K:i. 
February  :{.—  Senators  Webb  of  Tpnnes.sec  and 
Shepp'ard  of  Te.xas  are  sworn  in. 

The  Supreme  Court  upholds  a  decision  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  at  Boston  dismissing 
indict  tn(>nts  against  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shoe  Machinery  Company  chargmg  them 
with  criminal  olTenses  in  violation  of  the 
.Sherman   Law. 

February  4— President  Taft  vetoes  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Appropriation  Bill. 

<;ENt;K.\i. 

laniiarv  M  — Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois  par- 
dons" seven  murder  convicts  and  commtUes 
the  sentences  of  seventeen. 

February  1  — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
issues  "a  call  (or  a  strike  of  the  employees  in  the 
mills  of  the  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation. 

February  :i.— Tlie  Tncome-Tax  Amendment  to 
tli'>  Constitution  becomes  a  law.  being  ap- 
Di-oved  l)y  the  Wvoming  .\ssembly.  the  thirty- 
.sixth  l.'gi'slature  to  take  favorable  action. 

President -elect  Wilson  announces  that  .loseph 
■r.  Tumulty,  of  New  .lersey.  will  be  his  secre- 
(ar\-  at   Washington. 

H  is'announced  that  plans  lor  the  dissolution  of 
the  merger  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  t  nion 
Pacific  railroads  have  been  completed. 


He  Won. — A  certain  workman  in  a  New- 
ark factory  seems  to  be  constitutionally 
opposed  to  the  institution  commonly  known 
as  a  bath.  It  is  this  man's  custom  to  ap- 
pear each  morning  wearing  the  grime  he 
carried  as  he  left  the  shop  the  previous 
night.  He  appeared  one  day  last  week 
with  a  touch  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  upon  his 
lip — a  trifle  extravagant,  but  nevertheless 
true. 

Seeking  to  have  a  little  fun,  a  fellow  em- 
ployee observed 

"  Hello,  .Jake,  bet  I  can  tell  what  you 
had  for  breakfast  this  morning." 

Words  were  bandied  back  and  forth,  and 
finally  a  wager  was  made,  the  loser  to  set 
'em  up  to  a  good  cigar  or  something  of  that 
sort.     Then  came  the  climax: 

"  Kggs." 

"  You're  -svrong,"  said  .Jake.     "  We  had  i 
eggs  yesterday  morning." — Newark  {Ohio) 
A  diocatc. 
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Fraudulent  persons,  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  of  publishers  of  popular 
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no  money  for  periodical  subscriptions  to 
strangers,  even  tho  they  show  printed 
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represent  publishers,  especially  when  cut 
rates  and  bonuses  are  offered.  Better  send 
subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  gwing 
your  order  until  you  ean  make  inquiry.  If 
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THE  POLAR  TRAGEDY 


IT  IS  DIFFICULT  to  realize,  in  this  age  of  rapid  fominuni- 
cation,  that  the  curtain  dropt  nearly  a  year  ago  on  that 
great  tragedy  of  the  antarctic  revealed  to  the  world  only 
last  week.  Yet  it  is  more  than  ten  months  since  Captain  Scott, 
dj-ing  in  a  polar  bhzzard,  closed  his  unforgettable  last  message 
to  the  public  with  the  words:  "These  rough  notes  and  our 
dead  bodies  must  tell  the  tale,  but  surely,  surely,  a  great,  rich 
country  like  ours  will  see  that  those  who  are  dependent  on  us 
are  properly  provided  for."  The  British  Premier  promises  that 
these  words  "will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears."  When  the  first  bare 
word  TS'^s  flashed  from  a  New  Zealand  port  that  Captain  Scott, 
having  reached  the  South  Pole  only  to  find  that  Roald  Amund- 
sen had  been  there  before  him,  had  perished  with  his  four 
companions  on  the  return  journej^  there  seemed  to  be  no  com- 
pensating elements  in  this  disaster.  But  the  revelations  of 
heroism  contained  in  the  later  and  fuller  accounts  have  wiped 
out  the  impression  of  failure  and  have  added  a  note  almost  of 
exaltation  to  the  comments  of  the  press.  "Such  deaths  as 
those  of  Scott  and  his  comrades  are  an  immeasurable  addition 
to  the  moral  treasure  of  humanity,"  remarks  the  Loudon  Daily 
News;  and  Rear-Admiral  Peary,  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole, 
characterizes  the  death  of  the  British  explorer  as  "a  splendid 
tragedy,  a  splendid  epic — wTitten,  like  many  another  British 
epic  dotted  over  the  globe,  in  a  language  which  everj-  creed  and 
race,  and  tongue  of  man  can  understand."  Scott's  name  and 
work,  he  adds,  "are  imperishable  and  eternal  as  the  icj-  heights 
on  which  he  died." 

The  Scott  antarctic  expedition  left  London  on  June  1,  1910. 
News  of  its  plans  and  progress  reached  the  outside  world  in  the 
early  spring  of  1911,  and  again  in  April,  1912.  Then  no  direct 
word  was  received  from  the  leader  until  last  week,  when  the 
rest  of  the  storj^  was  told  bj-  the  survivors.  The  records  re- 
covered WTth  the  bodies  show  that  Captain  Scott  and  four 
companions — Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson,  Lieut.  H.  R.  Bowers,  Captain 
E.  G.  Gates,  and  Petty  Gfficer  Edgar  Evans — reached  the  South 
Pole  on  Januarj-  18,  1912,  and  found  there  the  tent  and  records 
lo^t  by  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen.  The  return  jom-ney  developed 
into  a  heroic  but  losing  struggle  against  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions and  unforeseeable  misfortunes.  First,  Evans,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  rugged  man  of  the  party,  was  taken  iU.  He 
died  on  February  17,  his  death  being  accelerated  by  a  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  caused  by  a  fall.  The  next  loss  was  Captain 
Gates,  who,  after  struggling  on  for  weeks  with  terribly  frost-bitten 


feet  and  hands,  deliberately  walked  out  of  camp  to  his  death  in 
the  blizzard  rather  than  lessen  his  companions'  chanues  of  ;afety 
b^-  further  retarding  them.  This  act  of  heroism  occurred  on 
]March  17th.  The  remaining  three  men  fought  their  way  north- 
ward to  within  eleven  miles  of  Gne  Ton  Depot,  where  shelter  and 
supplies  awaited  them.  But  here,  with  safety  almost  within 
reach,  they  were  stopt  by  a  storm  which  lasted  for  nine  daj^s  and 
made  further  advance  impossible.  Captain  Scott's  last  message 
dated  March  25th,  and  found  on  his  body  nearly  eight  months 
later  by  a  relief  partj',  tells  the  rest  of  the  storj'.  It  ends  with 
the  following  paragraphs: 

"We  arrived  \vithin  eleven  miles  of  our  old  Gne  Ton  camp 
with  fuel  for  one  hot  meal  and  food  for  two  days.  For  four  days 
we  have  been  unable  to  leave  the  tent,  the  gale  blowing  about 
us.     We  are  weak. 

"Writing  is  difficult,  but  for  my  own  sake  I  do  not  regret  this 
journey,  which  has  shown  that  Englishmen  can  endure  hard- 
ships, help  one  another,  and  meet  death  with  as  great  a  fortitude 
as  ever  in  the  past.  We  took  risks.  We  knew  we  took  them. 
Things  have  come  out  against  us,  and  therefore  we  have  no  cause 
for  complaint,  but  bow  to  the  will  of  Providence,  determined  still 
to  do  our  best  to  the  last. 

"But  if  we  have  been  willing  to  give  our  lives  to  this  enter- 
prise, which  is  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  I  appeal  to  our 
countrj-meu  to  see  that  those  who  depend  on  us  are  properly 
cared  for.  Had  we  lived,  I  should  have  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  the 
hardihood,  endurance,  and  courage  of  my  companions,  which 
would  have  stirred  the  heart  of  every  Englishman. 

"These  rough  notes  and  om'  dead  bodies  must  tell  the  tale, 
but  surely,  surely,  a  great,  rich  country  like  ours  wll  see  that 
those  who  are  dependent  on  us  are  properly  provided  for." 

In  the  same  tragic  letter  he  also  declares  that  "the  causes  of 
this  disaster  are  not  due  to  faulty  organization,  but  to  misfor- 
tune in  all  the  risks  which  had  to  be  undertaken."  Among 
the  factors  that  defeated  him  he  mentions  "a  shortage  of  fuel 
in  our  depots,  for  which  I  can  not  account."  Gf  the  hardships 
already  endured  he  said:  "I  do  not  think  human  beings  ever 
came  through  such  a  month  as  we  have  got  through." 

This  last  message  of  the  defeated  but  undaunted  explorer  is 
regarded  by  the  press  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  human 
documents  ever  given  to  the  world.  "  If  Captain  Scott  had  done 
nothing  else  to  win  for  himself  immortality,  this  should  assure 
it,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  adds:  "Gne  may 
search  the  hterature  of  daring  and  achievement  for  a  document 
so  thrilling,  or  one  so  pathetic."     "The  story  will  serve  as  an 
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example  to  our  youth,"  roumrM  th«  Loudon  Morning  Post,  "mo 
that  Knglishtucn,  when  faoed  by  danger  and  t«MiipU*d  to  igiioblo 
safety,  »nll  b«  k^pt  to  ihtir  dut>  by  this  tjrt'at  mi-mory,  and  say, 
'No,  Kit  us  do  as  Oat.s  did,  and  Sfott,  and  their  friends. *" 

Of  Captain  Oatofi'  supremo  act  of  self-sacrifice,  Captain 
Sfott'H  diary,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  contains  the 
following  record: 

I'He  was  a  brav*^  soul.  Hv  slept  through  the  night,  hoping 
not  to  wake,  but  he  awoke  in  the  morning.  It  was  blowing  a 
bUzzard.  Oates  said:  'I 
am  just  going  outside  and 
may  be  soiiu"  time.'  He 
went  out  into  the  bhzzard, 
and  we  have  not  seen  him 
si  nee 

!'We  knew  that  Gates 
was  walking  to  his  death, 
but,  tho  we  tried  to  dis- 
suade him,  we  knew  it  was 
the  act  of  a  brave  man  and 
an  Enghsh  gentleman." 

Comqienting  on  the  hero- 
ism revealed   by  this  dis- 
aster, the  New  York    Trib- 
une says: 

"The  five  heroes  ot"  tlu^ 
triumphant  but  fatal  dash 
to  tho  Pole  are,  entitled  to 
equal  honors,  but  there  are 
two  who  must  ever  bo  in- 
vested with  i)eeuliar  inter- 
est to  a  world  which  ap- 
preciates the  spirit  of  man- 
hood at  its  best.  One  was 
Gates,  of  the  InniskilUng 
Dragoons.  That  famous 
regiment  has  won  glory  on 
many  field.-;,  but  never 
higher  than  that  of  this 
solitary  member  in  the 
Great  Lone  Land.  There 
was  hot  -  blooded  valor 
enough  in  the  charge  at 
Balaklava.  But  even  that 
must  give  place  to  the 
courage  of  the  man  who, 
sick  and  helpless  and  im- 
willing  to  be  a  burden  to 
his    three    comrades    who 

were  fighting  for  their  lives,  simply  said:     'I  am  going  outside 
for  a  while,'  and  went  into  the  darkness  of  the  polar  tempest. 

"The  other  was  Scott  himself.  There  has  never,  we  think, 
been  anything  quite  like  his  writing  of  that  simple,  lucid,  con- 
vincing and  ingenuously  pathetic  morituri  salutamus.  There  are 
few  men  temperamentally  capable  of  thus  writing,  with  death 
impatiently  fluttering  the  tent  flap.  But  he  wrote  as  calmly 
and  as  collectedly  as  tho  he  were  back  in  London  drafting  the 
story  for  the  Geographical  Society.  And  there  could  be  no  man 
possest  of  a  nobler  spirit  than  that  which  moved  him  to  give  his 
last  thoughts  and  his  most  earnest  words  to  the  welfare  of  his 
surviving  comrades.  For  himself  and  the  few  who  perished  with 
him  there  was  no  repining." 

Altho  Captain  Scott  was  beaten  by  Captain  Amundsen  in 
the  race  to  the  South  Pole,  many  papers  point  out  that  the 
prime  object  of  his  expedition,  which  was  scientific,  is  not  affected 
by  this  fact.  His  entire  party  in  this  antarctic  work  consisted 
of  more  than  sixty  men,  among  whom  were  many  scientific  ex- 
perts. The  work  done  by  the  five  who  made  the  dash  to  the 
Pole  represents  only  part  of  the  expedition's  achievement. 

Captain  Scott's  previous  record  in  the  polar  regions  is  thus 
summarized  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Scott  has  been  a  martyr  to  his  work,  and  it  will  be  his  own 
best  monument  and  memorial.  No  other  one  man  has  yet  done 
so  much  as  he  accomphshed  on  his  two  expeditions  in  the  vast 
work  of  revealing  the    antarctic  continent.     He  examined  the 
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MRS.  SCOTT  AND  HER  SON. 

She  learned  of  her  husband's  death   by  .wireless   while   on    her   way    to 
Now  Zealand  to  meet  him  on  his  expected  triumphal  return. 


t  dge  of  Itoss'b  groat  i<'o  barrier  from  end  to  end  and  took  sound- 
ings along  its  entire  length.  Ho  discovered  the  land  mass  which 
ho  named  King  Edward  VIL  Land.  He  was  the  first  to  see 
Koss  Island,  with  its  volcanoes. 

"Scott  established  the  existence  of  a  range  of  mountains  at 
least  1,000  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Capo  Adare,  the  most 
northern  point  of  South  Victoria  Land,  probably  to  tho  other 
side  of  tho  Pole.  Sir  James  Ross  saw  them,  but  it  was  Scott 
who  explored  them  and  discovered  their  character  and  forma- 
tion. He  climbed  to  the  inland  ice  east  of  these  mountains  and 
traveled  over  the  ice  cap  far  into  the  interior  of  tho  continent, 

attaining  a  height  of  li,(J()() 
feet.  Gn  this  great  jour- 
ney his  people  pulled  their 
sledges  1,908  miles  in 
eighty-one  days. 

"Another  of  his  import- 
ant discoveries  was  the  fa(!t 
that  the  antarctic  land 
ice  is  receding  and  the 
glaciers  diminishing,  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  precipi- 
tation. This  phenomenon 
is  said  to  be  making 
the      temperature       more 

severe 

"S(^ott  died  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  but  he 
has  achieved  results  that 
have  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed in  any  field  of  e.x- 
ploration." 


The  Boston  Transcript 
rejoices  that  connected 
with  the  attainment  of  the 
South  Pole  were  "no  such 
regrettable  incidents  as 
those  that  marred  the  dis- 
(iovery  of  the  North  Pole," 
and  the  New  Y''ork  Herald 
notes  that  the  loss  of  Scott 
and  his  companions  is 
the  first  great  tragedy  of 
antarctic  exploration.  The 
Herald  recalls  the  following 
disasters  of  the  polar  seas, 
all  of  which  occurred  in 
the  north: 


Sir  John  Franklin,  of  the  English  Navy,  in  1845-1848,  seeking 
the  Northwest  Passage,  lost  his  ships,  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror, 
off  King  William  Land  and  starved  and  froze  to  death  with  128 
men,  forming  the  crews  of  both  ships. 

Captain  George  Washington  De  Long,  U.  S.  N.,  in  1879-1881, 
seeking  the  North  Pole,  lost  his  vessel,  the  Jeannette,  off  Siberia, 
and  then  perished  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River,  with 
twenty  of  his  thirty-two  men. 

Lieutenant  Adolphus  Washington  Greely,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1881- 
1884,  in  polar  research  around  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  was  not  found 
by  relief  ships  and  lost  eighteen  of  his  twenty-four  men  by  starva- 
tion and  disease  at  a  winter  hut  at  Cape  Sabine. 

Salmon  Auguste  Andree,  of  Sweden,  in  1897,  seeking  passage 
to  the  North  Pole  by  balloon,  disappeared  into  the  north  from 
Spitzbergen  and  was  lost  with  two  companions. 

Mylius  Erichsen,  of  Denmark,  in  1907,  charted  the  northeast 
corner  of  Greenland  and  perished  with  two  companions  while 
trjdng  to  get  back  to  his  base  of  supplies. 

But  now  that  both  Poles  have  been  achieved,  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  further  sacrifices  of  this  kind  are 
unnecessary.     ."Let  this  tragedy  be  the  end  of  polar  sacrifice!" 

One  thought  that  has  come  to  the  minds  of  many  we  find  thus 
put  into  words  by  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"  Captain  Scott  and  his  companions  perished  in  March  of 
last  year,  yet  they  existed  for  us  until  the  day  before  yes- 
terday— as  a  star  persists  in  the  sky  years  after  it  has  actually 
disappeared." 
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A   SHOT   AT  THE   "BLIND  TIGER" 

ILLICIT  LIQUOR-SELLINCJ  in  "dry"  States  is  hard  hit 
by  the  passage  of  the  Webb  Bill,  which  makes  it  unlawful 
to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  intoxicatini?  liquors  for  illegal 
sale  or  use  in  States  or  Territories  that  i)r()hibit  its  sale.  It  is 
regarded,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Xash\'ille  liunner,  as  the  severest 
blow  ever  dealt  the  liquor  traffic.  "This  measure,"  says  the 
New  York  Times' s  Washington  correspondent,  "is  the  most 
far-reaehing  i)ieee  of  antiliquor  legislation  ever  put  before 
Congress."  The  antisaloon  forces 
are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  House,  which 
is  supposed  to  voice  the  peo- 
ple's will  more  than  any  other 
body,  the  \ote  was  240  to  ().5. 
There  was  no  way  of  telling  e.\- 
aetly  how  the  Senate  stood,  bi'- 
cause  the  vote  was  vira  voce,  but 
the  New  York  World  correspond- 
ent says  that  even  there  only 
"two  or  three  negative  voices 
were  heard."  "That  the  people 
believe  in  the  fundamental  mor- 
ality of  the  measure,"  says  the 
Richmonu  Times-DiKpalch  "is 
proved  by  the  vote  in  the 
House."  According  to  news- 
paper accounts,  the  liquor  inter- 
ests made  a  determined  fight 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  their  lobbyists  were  about  as 
numerous  in  the  galleries  when 
the  votes  were  taken  as  the  active 
agents  of  the  "White  Ribbon- 
ers."  Senator  Root,  who  was 
the  chief  spokesman  for  the  op- 
position in  the  upper  house,  at- 
tacked the  measure  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  probably 
be  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Webb 
Bill,  which  is  less  effective  than 

the  Kenyon  Bill,  because  it  does  not  forbid  outright  the  ship- 
ment of  liquor  into  "dr\'"  territorj',  contains  but  one  section: 

"That  the  shipment  or  transportation,  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  means  whatsoever,  of  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fer- 
mented, or  other  intoxicating  hquor  of  any  kind,  from  one  State, 
Territory',  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontigu- 
ous to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  into  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United  States,  or  place  non- 
contiguous to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  from  any 
foreign  eountr3-  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the 
United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous-  to  but  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  which  said  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fer- 
mented, or  other  intoxicating  liquor  is  intended,  by  any  person 
interested  therein,  to  be  received,  possest,  sold,  or  in  any  manner 
used,  either  in  the  original  package  or  otherwise,  in  violation  of 
any  law  of  such  State,  Territorj',  or  District  of  the  United  States 
or  place  noneontigiious  to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
is  hereby  prohibited." 

The  proposed  law  is  designed  to  do  away  with  the  "blind- 
tigering"  and  "boot-legging"  business,  and  its  friends  hope  for 
nothing  better  from  it.  Thai  the  clandestine  traffic  in  hquor  in 
prohibition  communities  is  enormous  under  the  present  restric- 
tions is  pointed  out  bj-  the  correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  an  antiprohibition  paper,  who  saj's  that  the 
Democratic  tariff-makers  estimate  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  the 
bill  will  cause  a  falling  off  of  §70,000,000  in  customs  revenue  and 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  FALCON  SCOTT. 

His  body  still  lies  where  it  was  found  by  the  relief  expedition,  the 
site  marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones. 


a  Iciss  of  .§;{(), (HK),(M)0  in  corporation  ta.ves.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  very  well  stated  in  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  recommended  its  enactment: 

"This  bill,  if  ena<?ted  into  law,  would  permit  the  State  officers, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  seize  such  Iiqu<jr  under  a  proper 
warrant  and  try  it  upon  the  question  of  whether  it  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  if  the  jury 
should  find  that  it  was  so  intended,  the  dcliverj'  to  the  consignee 
would  be  prevented  and  the  liquor  confiscated.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  law.  This  bill  might  well  be  styled 
a  local  option  act  to  give  the  various  Stales  the  power  to  control 

the  liquor  IralTic  as  to  them  may 
seem  best.  It  would  remove  the 
shackles  of  interstate  commerce 
law  from  the  action  of  the  States 
and  discontinue  th(!  handicap 
under  which  they  now  labor,  in 
enforcing  their  i)olice  regvdations, 
and  lea\ «'  them  freer  to  break  up 
the  "I)!!!!*!  tigers,"  and 'boot-leg- 
gers' that  infest  many  'dry' 
States." 

One  "of  the  usual  tricks  by 
which  the  State  laws  are  evaded 
is  explained  editorially  by  the 
New  York  Sun: 

"In  some  cases  pretended  'e.x- 
press'  companies  maintain  offices 
well  stocked  with  'original  pack- 
ages,' to  which  the  thirsty  resort, 
and  inquire  whether  there  is  a 
package  for,  say  'John  Smith.' 
Invariably  it  is  found  that  a  pack- 
age has  been  received  for  ^Ir. 
Smith,  which  is  delivered  to  him 
on  paj'ment  of  its  catalog  price, 
plus  transportation  charges. 
Thus  a  profitable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  defiance  of  local  decree,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  exclusive  con- 
trol  over  interstate  commerce." 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  argu- 
ment for  and  against  the  measure 
is  that  both  sides  base  about  all 
they  say  upon  the  States'-rights 
question.  The  Nashville  Banner 
assures  us  that  the  Webb  Bill 
would  enable  the  States  having  prohibition  laws  to  enforce 
them  better,  while  such  papers  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
declare  that  the  North  CaroUna  representative's  measure  would 
in  a  way  nullify  or  interfere  with  the  individual  rights  of  the 
commonwealths.  The  World,  a  jealous  defender  of  States' 
rights,  saj's  that  "so  long  as  the  shipment  of  liquors,  anywhere 
and  for  any  purpose,  is  free  and  legal,  the  'dry'  Slati's  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Federal  authority,"  and  "where  the  two  systems 
of  law  have  overlapped,  the  States  have  been  helpless."  And  the 
Washington  Times  declares  that  only  political  cowardice  has  pre- 
vented some  such  measure  as  the  Webb  Bill  being  enacted  long  ago. 
Objections  to  the  measure  are  based  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
unconstitutional.  Thus  the  New  York  Herald  thinks  that 
"the  Webb  Act  proposes  to  transfer  to  State  authorities  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  vested  in  Congress,"  and 
"similar  legislation,  attempted  in  the  past,  has  run  counter  to 
the  rights  of  interstate  commerce."  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  suspects  that  the  reason  so  many  Democrats  voted  for 
the  measure  was  that  "they  were  eager  to  get  this  troublesome 
'problem'  out  of  the  way  before  :Mr.  Wilson  should  come  into 
office."     And — - 

"It  would,  doubtless,  be  a  comfort  to  the  Democrats  if  Mr. 
Taft  would  sign  the  liill  and  then  let  the  Supreme  Court  deal 
with  its  constitutionality.  " 
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OUR    MEXICAN    DUTY 

LlTTLl'^  DoUBT  is  foil  by  most  of  our  .ditorial  observers 
that  wheu  Pn-sident  Wilson  takes  office  he  will  have  to 
-^  oceupj'  himsflf  at  once  with  the  Mexican  problem,  and, 
remarks  a  Chicajjo  darly,  "a  very  U|?ly  foreit^n  prolileni  it  is" 
that  I^resident  Taft  is  leaving  to  his  successor.  With  the  fall  of 
Fortirio  Diaz,  Mexico  became  at  once  a  battlt-ffround  for  in- 
siirrecto  chieftains,  the  prey  of  armed  and  ortjuiiized  bandits. 
The  Diaz  policy  of  repression,  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand, 
J'crusht  for  our  time  the  capacity  of  the  Mexican  for  ordered 
and  stable  government,"  while  Madero,  say  others,  has  disap- 
pointed his  followers,  tried  to  thrust  real  st'lf-government  upon 


a  people  unfitted  for  it,  and  by  his  kindness  of  heart  and  \acilla- 
tion  has  failed  to  crush  opposition  and  rebellion.  Felix  Diaz, 
for  instance,  easily  captured  at  Vera  Cruz,  merelj-  lay  in  prison 
for  months  until  the  time  came  for  his  friends  to  release  him, 
and  sweep  the  streets  of  Madero's  capital  with  artillery.  Some 
predict  onlj^  continuing  and  increasing  anarchy,  with 
no  man  strong  enough,  no  faction  great  enough,  to  control  the 
nation;  and  remembering  the  American  lives  and  American 
interests  at  stake,  and  our  duties  to  civilization,  see  no  solution 
but  in  American  armed  intervention.  And,  significantly 
observes  the  New  York  World,  "if  we  are  compelled  to  act  on 
behalf  of  ciAalization,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  once  raised 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  never  come  down." 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  upon  which  President  Taft  and  his 
helpers  are  engaged.  The  sending  of  the  battleships  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico,  the  preparation  of  certain  armj^  corps  for 
immediate  ser\'ice,  show  the  Administration's  readiness  to  act, 
while  the  cautious  utterances  from  the  State  Department  and 
the  evident    reluctance  to  adopt  extreme  measures  show  an 


a|)preciation  of  the  ticklish  possibilities  involved  in  armed  inter- 
vention on  Me.xica  soil.  This  attitude  does  not  suit  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American,  which  believes  that  "we,  who  live 
upon  the  outside  and  read  the  censored  news,  scarcely  compre- 
hend the  savagery  of  the  recurring  wars  in  Mexico,"  and  that 
neither  Germany  nor  Kiigland  would  have" endured  such  outrage 
for  a  day.  So  it  cries  out  upon  "the  man  of  straw  in  the  White 
House,"  who,  "spineless  and  helpless,  holds  his'  hands  and  does 
nothing."  Now,  it  declares,  with  "revolution  in  Mexico,  more 
central  and  more  mena^jing  than  before  ....  there  will  follow 
the  usual  havoc  with  the  lives  and  property  of  foreign  citizens 
— including  our  own,  because  Americans,  of  all  nations,  through 
a  laggard  and  chicken-hearted  President,  have  made  American 
threats  of  intervention  a  Miocker^'  and  the  power  of  the  great 
Republic  the  laughing  stock  of  the  insurgents  and  regulars 
alike." 

But,  tho  this  point  of  view  is  so  strongly  exprest  and  immediate 
intervention  is  urged  by  a  number  of  pubhc  men,  including  both 
Senators  from  New  Mexico,  the  majority  of  press  writers  prefer 
Mr.  Taft's  deliberate  method  of  making  haste.  They  object  to 
any  sort  of  intervention  unless  fresh  acts  of  violence  make  it 
absolutely  necessary.  Patience  and  prudence  are  their  watch- 
words. With  the  Jersey  Citj-  Journal  they  believe  that  "the 
United  States  must  wait  until  its  neighbor  gets  through  rough- 
housing."  And  to  show  that  there  is  still  firm  and  widespread 
opposition  to  intervention,  even  in  the  face  of  these  latest  hap- 
penings in  the  City  of  Mexico,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that 
the  list  of  "anti-interventionists"  includes  such  names  as  those 
of  the  Washington  Times  and  Star,  New  York  Globe,  Evening 
Mail,  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  Boston  Advertiser,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

But  the  crisis  seems  so  acute,  the  likelihood  of  stable  govern- 
ment in  Mexico  seems  so  remote,  whatever  the  more  immediate 
outcome,  that  many  who  do  not  want  intervention  are  con- 
vinced that  something  must  be  done.  So  suggestions  of  various 
kinds  appear  in  Congressional  speeches,  newspaper  interviews, 
and  in  editorial  utterances. 

The  New  York  World's  idea  is  to  send  a  commission  com- 
posed of  men  of  eminent  ability  to  call  the  leaders  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  ' '  and  the  leaders  of  the  various  rebellions  into 
conference  and  make  them  understand  that  a  continuation  of 
their  present  policy  means  the  suicide  of  Mexico  as  an  independ- 
ent nation."  It  could  show  them,  says  The  World,  "that  if 
b}^  their  own  conduct  they  bring  about  American  occupation, 
that  occupation  will  be  complete  and  is  dangerously  hkely  to  be 
permanent,  whatever  the  cost."  For  this  New  York  paper  is 
finally  convinced  "that  if  this  anarchy  in  Mexico  is  long  continued 
the  United  States  will  be  forced  by  European  governments  to 
take  stringent  measures.  Friendly  mediation  at  this  time  may 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  spare  this  country  another  calam- 
itous problem  of  imperialism." 

Mr.  John  Barrett,  who,  as  head  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
may  be  credited  with  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  present  situ- 
ation and  a  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved, 
also  suggests  that  mediation  be  tried  before  intervention. 
Let  an  international  commission  be  named  composed  of  some 
prominent  American  statesman  like  Mr.  Root  or  Mr.  Brj^an, 
some  eminent  Latin-American  diplomat,  "representing  a  coun- 
try sufficiently  remote  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to 
have  no  prejudices  and  yet  be  kindly  disposed  toward  both," 
and  "some  correspondingly  distinguished  and  influential  Mexi- 
can, like  Senor  Don  Francisco  de  la  Barra."  This  commission 
could  investigate  and  make  recommendations  "which  shall  read- 
just the  present  situation  in  favor  of  jjermanent  peace  and 
stability."  Even  if  this  plan  did  not  work,  our  proposing  it 
would  be  evidence  of  friendliness  and  good  faith.  The  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  Congress  is  also,  we  are  told,  seriously  eon- 
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sidering  the  sending  of  some  such  man  as  Justice  Gerard  of 
New  York  to  Mexico  to  see  if  any  peaoable  soUitioii  of  the  prob- 
lem can  be  reached. 

A  lawyer  whose  knowledge  of  international  law  is  generally 
conceded  by  the  press,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  fears  that 
intervention  is  inevitable,  tho  he  does  not  counsel  it.  Should  it 
come,  he  says, 

"It  would  be  the  most  vital  step  taken  by  our  country  since 
1S98.  It  would  j)r<)])ably  mean  the  raising  of  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion of  3(X),0(X)  men,  and  the  occupation  and  policing  of  the 
whole  vast  extent  of  Mexico.  It  might  mean,  too,  that  we  would 
be  tied  up  in  Mexico  for  ten  years  lo  come.  ln<'vitably,  it  would 
mean  much  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life.  It  siiould  only  be  done  in 
the  last  resort,  to  save  one-third  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent from  a  relapse  into  anarchj'  and  the  destruction  of  its 
civilization." 

And  a  "military  expert,"  Mr.  T.  L.  Iluidekoper,  declares  that 
intervention  would  mean  fiVe  years  of  guerrilla  warfare,  with 
three  distinct  campaigns  waged  iii  North,  South,  and  Centra^ 
Mexico.  This  would  call  for  an  army  of  upward  of  2.")0,00() 
men,  he  says. 

"In  order  to  obtain  such  an  army,  the  militia, of  course,  would 
have  to  be  drafted  into  service.  This  would  necessitate  a 
declaration  of  actual  war.  In  the  Philippines  the  war  was 
waged  on  a  declaration  of  insurrection,  but  in  Mexico  we  would 
be  invading  a  foreign  country,  not  subduing  a  rebellious 
province." 


THE  WAR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

EVEN  if  the  striking  miners  in  West  Virginia  do  not 
"tear  out  the  heart  of  the  Sheriff,  kill  the  Governor,  and 
wipe  the  militia  off  the  map,"  as  a  Smithers  Creek  procla- 
mation promises,  they  have  done  enough  to  persuade  newspaper 
editors  that  West  Virginia  is  now  finding  herself  face  to  face 
with  "the  problem  that  Pennsylvania  had  to  deal  with  when 
her  mining  region  took  on  the  aspect  of  armed  insurrection." 
For  nearly  a  year  there  has  been  trouble,  with  a  series  of  fights 
between  miners  and  sheriffs  or  mine  guards,  and  two  proclama- 
tions of  martial  law,  culminating  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Muck- 
low,  in  which  sixteen  men  were  killed,  and  in  the  descent  of  a 
mob  of  miners  upon  the  State  Building  in  Charleston.  The 
primary  object  of  the  strike  seems  to  have  been  the  recognition 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  by  the  operators.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  "inherently  impossible  of  adjustment,"  observes  the 
Baltimore  American,  one  of  the  papers  which  would  Uke  to  sec 
such  agencies  of  mediation  "as  are  represented  by  the  Erdman 
Board  in  relation  to  railroad  labor  difficulties'!  extended  ."to 
all  classes  of  labor  disputes."  But,  it  adds,  "the  rancorous  and 
bloody  temper  aroused  by  acts  of  riot  add  greatly  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  wage  question,  the 
prices  charged  at  the  companies'  stores  and  the  use  of  mine 
guards,  which  seem  to  be  the  principal  points  of  grievance, 
together  with  the  demand  for  recognition  of  the  union."  A 
further  disquieting  development,  according  to  the  Washington 
Po.s^,  is  "  the  appearance  of  Haywood  and  Ettor  on  the  scene," 
and  "the  discovery  that  dynamite  tactics  and  SociaUst  lead- 
ership have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future." 

The  strike  territory,  we  learn  from  an  item  in  the  Philadelphia 
lifconl,  "covers  fifteen  square  miles,  extending  over  Cabin 
and  Paint  Creeks,  taking  in  a  section  north  of  the  Kanawha 
River.  Portions  of  Boone,  Raleigh,  and  Faj^ette  eoimties  are 
included."  All  this  country  is  under  martial  law.  According 
to  one  newspaper  report,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  trains  going 
through  it  are  equipped  with  maeliine  guns  as  a  protection  against 
night   attacks    and  "sniping"    from    the   hillsides.      Governor 


Glas.scQck,  Governor-elect  Hatfield,  and  committees  of  the  legis- 
lature have  been  in  earnest  conference.  Six  militia  companies 
were  in  the  field  last  week,  and  every  National  Guardsman  has 
been  warned  to  be  ready  for  service  at  an^'  time.  Sc\eral  well- 
known  labor  leaders,  including  "Mother  Jones,"  have  been 
arrested  and  will  be  tried  by  the  Military  Commission.  A  brief 
history  of  this  Uttle  civil  war  appears  in  tho  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal: 

"The  coal  strike  in  the  Paint  and  Cabin  Creeks  districts  of 
Kanawha  County  had  its  inception  last  April.  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  send  troops  into  the  district  to  (juell  rioting  and 
Governor  (Jlasscock  issued  a  prochwiuition  of  martial  law,  the 
first  ever  declared  in  West  Virginia.  After  a  time-  the  troops 
were  withdrawn,  as  conditions  became  normal  with  the  presence 


of  the  soldiers.  After  a  few  weeks'  interval  rioting  again  broke 
forth.  Trains  were  held  up,  coal  tipples  burned,  and  persons 
shot  and  beaten.  Governor  Glasscock  declared  martial  law  for 
the  second  time. 

"When  the  troops  reached  the  strike  district  again  little 
trouble  was  experienced.  With  the  coming  of  the  troops  striking 
miners  and  their  sj'mpathizers  took  to  the  mountains.  Frequently 
shots  were  fired  into  mining  towns  from  the  mountains,  but 
when  the  soldiers  reached  the  scene  the  rioters  fled.  Conditions 
again  became  quiet  and  the  troops  wei-e  withdrawn  gradually. 
The  second  proclamation  of  martial  law,  however,  was  never 
hfted.': 

The  present  acute  stage  began  on  February  7,  ."when  a  pas- 
senger train  was  shot  up,  Mucklow  was  riddled  with  bullets,  and 
a  number  of  persons  shot  down.''  Since  that  time,  according 
to  this  press  account,  there  have  been  almost  continual  outbreaks, 
the  climax  coming  with  the  serious  all-day  fight  at  Mucklow. 
"Immediately  the  troops  were  sent  into  the  strike  territory  for 
the  tliird  time,  but  under  the  second  proclamation  of  martial 
law,  which  has  remained  in  operation." 

The  extraordinary  duration  of  tliis  strike  and  the  failure  to 
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refitore  anylliiag  like  ordrr  art«  most  ularmiiiK  symptoms,  in  tin- 
Springtiflil  Htpublican'^  opinion. 

'Martini  law,  whilt-  il  may  siijijjnss  disordt-r,  cannot  »<8taWlisli 
a  lasting  industrial  i)«'a«'«',  and  thtTt'  is  nwd  of  a  thorough  and 
imimrtial  investijration  .of  thfst<  troubles  of  which  the  country 
has  Icanu'd  singularly  littlo  l)tcaust>  of  tht-  rcmott'noss  of  tho 
rt'gion.  These  disorders,  at  timns  with  sharj)  musketry  tiro  on 
both  sides,  have  dmi^trcd  on  longer  than  the  lialkau  War,  and 
yet  we  have  singularly  little  trustworthy  information.  Any 
comparable  disturbance  in  an  iniluslrial  and  railroad  center 
would  at  once  have  caused  a  blaze  of  publicitj';  among  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  a  labor  war  may  rage  for  nearly 
a  year,  apparently,  and  almost  escape  notice.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Governor  (Jlasscock  will  succeed  in  restoring  peace,  and  then 
a  thorough  investigation  will  be  in  order." 


POLICE  GRAFT  CONFESSIONS 

>4  LL  THE  STORIES  of  pohee  blackmail  and  graft  laid 
/-\  before  Xew  York's  aldermanic  investigating  committee 
"*-  -^  by  gamblers  and  keepers  of  disorderly  houses  pale  in 
interest  before  the  confessions  of  ex-Patrolman  Eugene  Fox  and 
Police  Captain  Thomas  W.  Walsh  to  District  Attorney  Charles 
S.  Whitman.  First  Fox,  indicted  on  the  testimony  of  George 
A.  Sipp,  a  proprietor  of  Raines  Law  hotels,  confest  that  during 
the  past  five  years  he  had  regularly  collected  protection  money 
from  eighteen  disorderly  hotels,  and  that  in  this  period  he  had 
handed  over  $72,000  to  the  "sj-stem."  He  said  he  was  only 
one  of  ten  collectors  in  his  precinct,  which  was  not,  by  any  means, 
the  "fattest"  of  the  seventy-nine  into  which  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  are  divided.  Captain  W^alsh,  who  figured  as  the 
"man  higher  up"  in  Fox's  confession,  then  followed  suit  with  a 
confession  of  his  own,  which  corroborated  his  subordinate's  state- 
ments and  carried  the  story  still  fm-ther.  He  swore  that  out 
<)f  every  dollar  collected  for  him  by  Fox  he  had  given  fifty  cents 
to  his  immediate  superior,  Fox  having  first  deducted  10  per  cent, 
from  the  total,  and  that  a  portion  of  tliis  graft  money  went 
"down  town,"  which  means  to  Police  Headquarters.  Captain 
Walsh  has  been  ill  for  a  year,  and  he  made  his  confession  from 
his  bed,  dri^-en  on  by  the  fear  that  he  might  die  before  he  had 
eased  his  conscience. 

Altho  the  details  of  his  confession  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  the  mere  news  that  "Walsh  came  across  "  is  said  to  have 
filled  the  Police  Department  "system"  with  consternation. 
Thus  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  next  day  we  read: 


liecker's  convi<-tion  the  'system'  viewed  with  comparative 
('({uauimity.  Il  was  the  downfall  of  'one  little  lieutenant,"  as 
the  Mayor  said,  and  so  far  as  the  'syst«'m'  was  (-oncerned,  Becker 
was  playing  |)ractically  a  lone  hand.  With  Walsh,  however,  the 
situation  is  dilTcnnt.  He  has  bten  part  and  pan-erl  of  the  'system' 
for  years,  and  the  disclosures  that  he  will  njake  are  feared  as 
much  in  Centre  Street  headquarters  as  in  the  inspector's  office  in 

Harlem 

"The  i)oIice  officials  who  were  imprest  hj-  Whitman's  tireless 
energy  in  running  Becker  to  earth  were  plainly  awed  yesterday 
l»y  the  possible  developments  if  that  same  energy  kept  pounding 
away  at  the  graft  inquiry,  and  the  'system'  put  in  a  busy  day 
in  trying  to  barricade  itself  at  every  possible  weak  point  against 
Whitman's  attacks  or  further  confessions." 

As  a  result  of  Walsh's  confession,  newspaper  report  has  it,  the 
District  Attorney  hopes  to  reach  the  "Big  Three"  who  really 
control  the  "system.'!  Thus  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Tribune,  we 
are  told  that — 

"The  three  men  who  control  the  'iystem '  are  known  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  Their  names  are  more  fre- 
quently heard  on  the  hps  of  New  Yorkers  than  anj'  others,  it  is 
understood.  They  received  their  share  of  the  graft  collected 
by  the  police,  according  to  the  information  upturned  in  the 
current  investigation,  through  three  agents,  who  received  it 
from  "the  man  higher  up'  at  Police  Headquarters,  to  whom  it 
had  been  turned  in  from  the  various  grafting  inspectors  and 
special  squads. 

' '  The  gi-af t  the  '  Big  Three '  received  annually  was  approximate- 
ly .'$or)0,000.  This  sum  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  pohee  annu- 
ally collect  about  .S2, 400,000.  The  police  captains  keep  half  and 
give  the  other  half  to  the  inspectors.  The  inspectors'  share  is 
SI, 200,000.  Half  of  this,  $600,000,  they  turn  over  to  'the  man 
higher  up'  at  Police  Headquarters.     He  keeps  about  .$50,000." 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  at  last  the  citj^  will  be  able 
to  know  who  the  big  police  grafters  are  and  to  punish  them," 
remarks  the  same  paper  editorially.  And  it  adds:  "If  this 
result  is  achieved,  Mr.  Whitman  will  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  this  city  than  any  other  man  in  a  generation."  !' Never 
before  was  the  '  system '  in  such  grave  danger  of  being  uncovered 
from  top  to  bottom,"  exults  The  Evening  Post,  and  The  Globe 
thinks  that  "we  have  before  us  the  prospect  of  a  house-cleaning 
the  biggest  and  most  important  since  Tweed's  day."  "Every 
policeman  who  is  not  tainted — and  the  vast  majority  of  police- 
men are  not  tainted — ought  to  join  in  this  hunt  after  his  fellow 
officers  that  are  criminals."  suggests  The  Press.  And  in  The 
World  we  find  the  following  comment: 

"It  was  not  until  Rosenthal  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
within  a  few  feet  of  Broadway  that  New  York  began  to  realize 
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THE    SHOW   WILL   SOON   BEGIN. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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THOMAS  W.    WALSH, 


The  police  captain  whose  admissions  may 
reveal  "the  man  hifrluT  up." 


THE    "SHAKEDOWN." 

— Harding  in  the  TSrookl.x  n  Eaqlc. 


EUGENE    FOX, 

The  ex-i)atr()lman,  whose  confession  first 
implirated  Captain  Walsh. 


IN    NEW    YORK'S    GRAFT  CONFESSIONAL. 


the  full  meaning  of  this  police  partnership  with  ^^ee  and  crime. 
And  if  New  York  Coimty  had  not  had  a  District  Attorney  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Whitman,  this  brutal  murder  would  unquestionably 
have  been  glossed  over  as  a  mere  gamblers'  feud,  Becker  would 
have  suffered  no  severer  punishment  than  ^Nlayor  Gaj-nor's 
rebuke  for  dining  A^th  'a  scoundrel'  Uke  Rosenthal. 

"The  revelations  that  began  with  the  murder  of  Rosenthal 
blazed  a  trail  that  Mr.  Whitman  has  followed  relentlessly.  At 
last  the  whole  rotten  system  is  tottering.  But  what  next?  The 
e\ddence  obtained  by  the  District  Attorney  will  undoubtedly 
be  sufficient  to  send  more  than  one  high  police  official  to  jail, 
where  many  of  them  belong,  but  this  is  a  situation  that  cannot 
be  met  wholly  by  indi^ndual  punishment. 

"There  will  still  remain  a  police  department  that  has  been 
systematicaUj-  debauched  for  a  generation.  The  causes  of  this 
debauchery  are  now  thoroughly  understood.  If  these  causes  are 
to  remain  undisturbed,  what  hope  is  there  of  permanent  police 
reform? 

"Mr.  Whitman  has  rendered  a  great  public  ser\dce  by  his 
pursuit  of  poUce  blackmailers  and  criminals.  Now  let  the 
Legislattire  do  its  duty.  Only  the  Legislature  has  full  power  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  police  corruption." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  also  reminds  us  that  "after  the  discovery 
and  pimishment  of  the  guilty  "n-ill  remain  the  larger  and  more 
diffictilt  problem  of  establishing  the  police  administration  on  a 
basis  which  will  not  put  a  premium  on  corruption  and  invite  a 
recurrence  of  the  present  scandals."     It  adds: 

"But  that  is  a  long  way  off.  The  first  step  is  to  learn  how 
high  up  the  corruption  has  reached,  and  to  see  that  the  men  at 
the  top  of  the  'system'  are  so  sternly  dealt  with  that  no  man 
Avill  covet  such  profitable  eminence  in  the  future.  In  the  pursuit 
of  that  purpose  all  the  forces  of  honesty  and  decency  in  the  city 
should  be  united.'.' 

To  manj-  outside  papers  it  seems  that  these  latest  revelations 
must  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent  reform  of  the  New  York 
Police  Department.     Thus  the  Washington  Post  remarks: 

"The  ' system '  in  New  York  has  been  uncovered  at  last.  There 
will  be  more  confessions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  shameful 
busmess  has  been  disposed  of,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
'system'  have  been  stowed  away  in  jail  for  long  terms,  the 
'system'  itself  will  be  extirpated." 

But  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  less  optimistic,  recalls  that  twenty 


j-ears  ago  the  Lexow  investigation  "got  as  high  as  the  present 
probe  without  anj-  lasting  reform." 

Since  these  police  confessions  the  New  York  papers  have  been 
almost  unanimous  in  insisting  that  Mayor  Gaynor  and  Police 
Commissioner  Waldo,  who  have  hitherto  given  the  impression 
of  working  at  cross-purposes  vnih  the  District  Attorney,  shall 
now  work  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  cleaning  up  the  department. 
In  face  of  the  facts,  says  The  American,  apathy  is  equivalent  to 
treason,  and  The  Evening  Mail  declares  that — 

' '  The  time  has  passed  for  clever  sarcasms,  personal  recrimina- 
tions, or  party  politics.  There  can  be  only  one  side  in  this  crisis — - 
the  side  of  decency  and  the  people.  All  leaders,  all  parties,  all 
factions,  all  classes  should  unite  to  press  this  police  investigation 
home  until  the  last  traitorous  official  scoundrel,  in  uniform  or 
out  of  uniform,  has  been  exposed  and  punished. 

"It  is  no  longer  an  issue  of  politics,  but  a  question  of  common 
patriotism." 

Already  Mr.  Waldo  has  assured  Mr.  Whitman  of  his  depart- 
ment's cooperation,  and  the  Mayor  has  outlined  his  views  of 
the  best  way  to  deal  wath  the  levjnng  of  protection  money  from 
A"ice.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee, 
he  recommends  "taking  away  from  the  Police  Department  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  -n-ith  regard  to  excise,  gambling,  and 
prostitution,  and  conferring  that  poAver  upon  a  new  department 
to  be  created  by  the  Legislature " ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  police  force  would  be  engaged  solely  in  preserving  the 
peace,  and  keeping  outward  order  and  decencj',  and  in  the  de- 
tection and  prevention  of  ordinary  crimes,  in  w^hich  the  opportuni- 
ties for  graft  are  small.  It  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  concerning  excise,  gambling,  and  prosti- 
tution, and  would  not  be  subject  to  the  infection  of  corruption 
therefrom. 

"As  I  have  said,  this  new  force  would  be  open  to  such  corrup- 
tion. But  the  danger  thereof  would  be  minimized  if  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  new  force  were  given  the  power  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  wiU.  That  would  enable  him  to  select  competent 
persons  and  to  get  rid  of  every  member  of  the  force  of  whom 
he  had  any  suspicion.  As  it  is  now,  no  member  of  the  force  can 
be  dismissed  except  on  common-law  proof  showing  him  to  be 
guilty  of  some  dereliction.  If  the  same  rule  would  be  made 
apphcable  to  the  new  force,  then  I  do  not  see  that  anything 
would  be  attained  by  creating  such  a  force." 
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THE   HUNDKED-MILLION-DOLLAn   BABY. 

— De  Mar  in  tlio  Philadelphia  Record. 
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AN   KQUALIZER. 

— Biggers  ia  the  Nashville  Democrat. 
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PIN   MONEY. 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


DO   DRE.VMS    COME    TlUE? 

— Fitz  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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THE    FRESH    COW. 

-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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A    BREAK    IN   1HE    WALL. 

— .\ndcrson  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


SOME    INCOME-TAX   CARTOONERY. 


ULSTER'S  ANSWER  ON   HOME  RULE 


ULSTER,  the  stronghold  of  North  Irish  Protestantism, 
the  boasted  center  of  Irisli  Unionism,  hv  the  election  of 
a  Protestant  Home-Ruler  to  represent  Derry,  has 
latterly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  party  represented  by 
Lord  Londonderry-.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  their  supporters. 
The  bolt  has  fallen  from  the  blue.     Those  who   proclaimed  that 

'"Ulster  would  fight  and 
Ulster  would  be  right  " 
have  found  out  that 
Derry  men  have  fought 
and  won,  but  for  and 
not  against  Homo  Hule. 
Mr.  Da\  i;I  ('.  Hog^;  has 
been  hoisted  into  his 
seat  by  united  Catholic 
and  Protestant  support, 
and  now  Ulster  insurrec- 
tionists and  the  ad^'o- 
cates  of  Ulster  inde- 
pendence have  looked 
on  to  see  "the  'Prentice 
Boys  of  Deny"  rushing 
into  the  arms  of  the 
^'ery  party  they  were  ex- 
pected to  defy.  Voters 
came  home  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  the 
United  States;  the  sick 
and  dj-ing  were  carried 
to  tlie  polls,  some  only 
able  to  gasp  the  name 
of  the  candidate;  ships 
were  unable  to  leave  port 
till  the  Derry  sailors  had 
voted,  and  after  the  elec- 
tion a  riot  was  narrowly  averted.  In  a  total  poll  of  5,341,  the 
Home-Rule  majority  was  57. 

This  local  result  con^^nces  the  London  Daily  Mail  that  all 
Ulster  is  slowly  coming  to  accept  Home  Rule.     It  observes: 

"We  see  the  northern  province  gradually  becoming  less  and 
less  anti-Home-Rule,  until  en  the  result  of  a  by-election  hangs 
the  hope  of  the  anti-Home-Rulers  retaining  a  majority'  of  rep- 
resentatives. To  make  northeast  Ulster  a  separate  province 
would  be  to  create  an  artificial  di^'ision.  Home  Rule  has  gradu- 
ally won  its  waj'  in  the  north.  We  are  con\-inced  that  it  will 
continue  to  conquer.  If  an  anti-Home-Rule  province  were 
roughly  cut  out  on  the  map,  the  reasons  which  were  put  forward 
as  justifj-ing  the  division  would  at  once  begin  to  lose  their  force. 
It  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  northeast  Ulster  will  always  re- 
main opposed  to  Home  Rule." 

Meanwhile  the  Home-Rule  Bill  has  struck  the  expected  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  temporarily  shelved.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  ultimately  affect  the  fate  of  the  bill,  as  under  the 
ParUament  Act  whatever  the  House  of  Peers  says  or  does,  the  bill 
will  become  law  on  May  9,  1914,  if  the  present  ministry  is  still  in 
office.  The  measure  is  the  subject  of  a  hot  exchange  of  shots 
between  the  partj-  organs,  and  Ihe  Premier  is  accused  by  the 
Conservative  papers  of  sacrificing  English  interests  to  those  of 
Ireland  by  the  making  of  such  a  law.  English  money,  we  are 
told,  is  to  be  paid  over  to  a  legislature  which  is  to  be  independent 
of  England,  and  Ireland  is  not  only  to  receive  this  annual  bonus, 
but  is  also   to  have  full  representation  in  the  Parliament  at 


THE    NEW    HOME-RULER. 

Mr.  David  C.  Hogg,  the  successful 
candidate  from  Derry.  elected  by  com- 
bined Catholic  and  Protestant  votes. 


Westminster.     Sudi  is  tlie  point  made  by  the  London  Morning 
I'o.sl,  in  which  we  read: 

"What  is  this  measure  to  do?  It  is  to  split  the  United  King- 
dom and  to  give  Ireland  agovernment  which  in  all  l)ut  name  will 
be  independent  of  this  country.  But,  tho  Ireland  is  to  be  in- 
dependent, she  is  not  to  pay  her  own  way.  On  the  contrary, 
while  she  is  to  make  not  the  smallest  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
services,  she  is  to  receive  each  year  from  the  Britisli  taxjiayer  a 
sum  of  at  least  two  millions.  Nor  is  this  all.  She  is  not  merely 
to  govern  herself  at  Britain's  expense:  she  is  also  to  send  forty 
members  to  the  British  Parliament  to  interfere  in  British  domes- 
tic affairs." 

The  London  Times  appears  to  believe  that  the  Lords  would 
favor  Home  Rule  if  the  bill  was  meritorious,  so  that  their  defeat 
of  the  measure  proves  its  iniquity.     To  quote  its  words: 

"We  take  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  as  the 
clearest  demonstration  yet  advanced  that  the  Government  Bill  is 
essentially  a  bad  bill.  A  majority  of  the  peers  were  certainly 
prepared  to  consider  any  reasonable  measure  of  Irish  reform  in 
a  spirit  of  accommodation  and  .sympathy.  They  have  rejected 
this  measure  on  no  narrow  or  partizan  grounds.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  debate,  we  venture  to  say,  is  evidence  of  that.  They 
have  rejected  it  because  an  honest  and  deliberate  examination 
of  its  pro\isions  has  convinced  them  that  its  gift  to  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  woidd  not  be  peace,  but  a  sword.  " 

But  the  Ulster  bands  of  armed  foes  of  Home  Rule  still  exist, 
despite  the  Derry  vote,  and  Ulster  would  be  insulted  and  out- 


HOW    IRELAND    NOW    STANDS    ON    HOME    RULE. 

Ulster  is  represented  by  17  Home-Rulers  against  16  Unionists. 

— After  a  diagram  in  the  London  Sphere. 

raged  by  the  bill,  declares  the  Unionist  London  Standard.     It 
adds: 

"Neither  in  the  Lords  nor  in  the  Commons  has  any  Ministerial 
speaker  succeeded  in  showing  how  the  refusal  of  Ulster  to  submit 
to  a  Nationalist  executive  is  to  be  overcome  except  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  British  Crown.  In  other  words,  the  passing 
of  the  bill  ^-ill  be  a  preliminary  to  civil  war.     And  it  is  civil  war 
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iHiurUul  ill  ihi'  inten'.slHiif  iMliiunii*trati\iMli-«'«'iilr!ili/.Hti.)ri,  whirli, 
as  hVtI.Tuhsts  like  l^»ril  (inv  ami  b>ril  Duunivtii  sliowi'd,  can 
l)«>  uttaiiM'ti  by  olUvr  ami  MifiT  iiuaiis.  Tlir  l^onls  luivi-  ilom- 
(h«-ir  duty  l»y  tin-  hill.     What  will  hapiMii  to  it  la(»r  remains  to 

Im-  tWI'D." 

'•Tln'  lluiiU'    Kill.    ISill,      a.  clans   iUv   I.oiiiIdii   h'uhj  (.nifj/ttr, 
"is   u    hotchpoti'li  "     ■  V' '    ''    HJll  win  throutjh,"  answers  tlir 


A    DEFEAT    FOR    THE   SUFFRAGETTES 


*Si»FFRACE  FrEE&EaST 

'<;CI  AS  YOU 


H.A.G-TIME    IN   THE    HOUSE. 

(Sir  Edward  Grey's  woman-sufTrago  amendment  produced  some 
curious  partnerships.)  — Punch  (I^ondon). 

Daili/  Chronicle,  in  spite  of  the  invectives  of  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  and  we  are  told: 

"Lord  Lansdowne  would  deny  to  Ireland  the  democratic  right 
to  decide  her  domestic  affairs,  and  he  utters  the  old  cry  that  those 
who  support  Home  Rule  have  been  misled.  In  his  opinion  the 
results  of  the  hill  Avill  be  disastrous,  but  that,  coming  from  one 
of  the  party  which  hurled  the  same  wild  invective  at  the  proposals 
for  the  self-government  of  the  Transvaal,  wdll  not  now  be  taken 
seriousl}'.  The  Home  Rule  bill  will  'win  tlirough,"  and  little 
more  than  a  year  Avill  see  its  triumph." 

The  Lords  are  severely  scored  by  the  London  Daily  News  for 
their  handling  of  the  act: 

"The  Lords'  debates  on  tlie  first  and  s(>con(l  Home  Rule  Bills 
were  events  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland.  The 
Lords'  debates  on  the  third  Home  Rule  Bill  are  merely  an  event 
in  the  history  of  th(»  House  of  Lords.  So  far  as  Home  Rule  is 
concerned  yesterday's  \ote  of  rejection  does  no  more  than  impose 
a  brief  delay,  but  it  quickens  the  national  resolution  to  remove 
from  its  path  the  stumliling- block  of  a  second  chamber  constitut- 
ed and  empowered  as  the  present  House  of  Lords  is.  To  Lord 
Selbornc  this  statement  of  a  simple  truth  seems  harsh  and 
malignant;  but  he  knows,  if  he  reflects,  that  Liberals  have  never 
suggested  that  the  Parliament  Act  was  their  last  word  on  the 
second  chamber.  It  could  be  that  only  on  one  condition:  that 
the  Lords  proved  themselves  fit  to  exercise  the  tremendous 
powers  which  the  act  left  them.  They  have  hastened  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity-  of  demonstrating  their  unfitness,  and  that 
they  retain  uncorrected  and  unmitigated  by  national  chastise- 
ment all  their  ancient  vices  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  unreason. 
The  canker  persists  and  the  surgeon  must  again  be  called  in. 

"Nor  have  the  Lords  any  alternative  to  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. Their  Irish  statesmanship  is  only  the  ashes  of  an  ancient 
hate  and  an  ancient  wrong,  of  which  thej'  are  themselves  the 
chief  authors." 
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III-;  BRITISH  WOMKN  wIkj  clamor  for  tlie  siilTra|{«, 
and  try  in  the  meantime  to  make  other  people  miserablo 
bj'  smashing  windows  and  ))urning  the  contents  of  (he 
street  letter-boxes,  have  suffered  a  bad  setback  by  the  ruling  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  enables  an  adroit  and  nimble 
i'n-mier  to  abandon  a  measure  which  apparently  is  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  the  English  people  as  their  press  reflect  it.  The 
history  of  this  catastrophe,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is  interesting. 
The  bill  of  Mr.  Asquith,  griving  the  vote  to  women,  was  absolutely 
killed  by  kindness — by  friends  who  amt  nded  it  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion. In  its  original  shape  it  provided  tliat  only  women  who  were 
householders  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting.  Then  an 
anu-ndment  to  the  bill  decreed  that  all  wives  of  those  now  legally 
recognized  as  voters  should  have  a  vote.  A  further  amendment 
ordered  that  all  females  of  English  birth  should  shan;  the  suffrage 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  Labor  Party. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  was  then  appealed  to  bj'  Mr.  Asquith 
to  say  whether  the  bill,  presented  in  one  form  and  so  modified 
l)y  subsequent  changes,  could  really  bo  put  to  vote  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary measure.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  the  bill  must  be 
thrown  out  or  dropt  by  the  Ministry*,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  woman- suffrage  has  been  shelved  for  the  moment  in  Eng- 
land. This  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  London  Morning  Posl 
to  exclaim  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  misled  the  House  of  Commons 
and  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  women  wiio  trusted  to  his 
sincerity.  In  a  burst  of  indignation  this  Conservative  organ 
speaks  with  more  or  less  partizan  acerbity  of  "Mr.  Asquith's 
pledge — his  debt  of  honor  to  women."  "Government  tjTanny," 
we  read,  has  crippled  and  blinded  the  Parliament  of  England. 
To  quote  its  words: 

"To  what  a  state  of  abject  helplessness  Government  tsranny 
has  reduced  a  once  free  and  independent  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  cave  in  Kentucky  w  hich  contains  water  into 
which  a  ray  of  light  never  penetrates,  and  in  this  pool  there  is  a 
breed  of  fish  whose  eyes  have  become  completely  atrophied  by 
disuse.  In  those  dark  and  sunless  depths  eyesight  would  be  of 
no  value,  and  being  of  no  value  it  has  long  since  departed.  And 
so  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  members,  having  no  occasion 
to  use  the  reasonable  powers  of  choice  and  deliberation  and  free 
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Mr.  Asquith- 
me." 


"ALL   ALONG    OF    SHE. 

'  These  confounded  ski !    They're  always  upsetting 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


judgment  which  distinguish  man  from  the  lower  animals,  have 
staled  in  the  use  of  these  divine  attributes.  Dazzled  by  the  sud- 
den bhnding  ray  of  liberty  flashed  into  their  cell  by  their  jailers, 
they  have  run  about  in  a  pathetic  confusion,  exclaiming  that  it 
hurts  their  eyes  and  taxes  their  intellects.  The  iron  has  entered 
into  their  souls,  and  they  will  rejoice  when  the  window  is  closed, 
and  the  native  night,  to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed, 
resumes  its  unchallenged  sway.     They  will  be  infinitely  reheved. 
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ADVKNT    OF  THK    ETERNAL    FEMININE. 

The  London  Daily  Graphic  publishes  this  remarkable  cartoon,  depicting  the  attitude  of  the  various  political  leaders  toward  the  inclusion  of 

women  in  the  Franchise  Bill.      Most  of  the  leaders  are  easily  ri^cognizablo. 


it  is  said  by  the  Radical  press,  wlien  the  crack  of  the  whip  is 
again  heard  and  thev  are  again  permitted  to  vote — as  the^'  are 
told." 

In  the  same  tone  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Asquith  has  degraded  the  House  of  Commons  and  made  it 
merely  "a  box  of  tools."  In  the  columns  of  this  energetic  organ 
we  read  of  ' '  the  innate  squalor  of  the  Par- 
liamentary situation."  Mr.  Asquith  has  had 
"recourse  to  a  single-chamber  government." 
Mr.  Massingham,  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
Liberal  journalist  in  London,  A\Tites  in  the 
Daily  News  in  the  same  vein  that  "Mr. 
Asquith  has  reduced  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  function  of  a  box  of  tools ;  and  it  is 
not  for  tools  to  think  or  feel,  to  cherish  honor, 
principle,  or  couAaction.  Truth  is  coming  by 
its  own  when  we  find  the  fact  that  Radical- 
ism has  killed  the  Constitution  endorsed  by 
the  most  distinguished  Radical  journalist  of 
the  day." 

To  the  London  Times   the  question  pre- 
sents another  aspect.     Vixenish  violence  and 
the  recklessness  of  the  rabid  petroleuse  \\n\\  never  effect  a  con- 
stitutional change  in  England,  we  are  reminded: 

"The  Franchise  Bill  is  withdrawn  and  woman-suffrage  Avill 
find  no  place  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  until  after 
the  recess.  It  wll  then  be  introduced  as  a  private  member's  bill, 
and  given  the  same  facilities  as  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
Government.  This  is  exactly  what  we  have  predicted  ever 
■^ince  the  Speaker's  answer  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  Thursday  last, 
and  tho  it  cannot  be  said  to  cnend  the  suffragist  position  com- 
pletely, or  to  restore  the  shaken  credit  of  the  Government,  it  is 
the  only  possible  course 

"We  have  never  doubted  Mr.  Asquith's  sincerity  in  dealing 
with  the  suffragists.  It  was  clear  enough  indeed  to  any  one  who 
heard  his  dignified  and  candid  statement  in  the  House  j^esterday 
afternoon  that  he  has  felt  most  deeply  the  position  in  which  he 


has  been  placed.  But  sincerity  is  one  thing  and  care  is  another; 
and  if  the  utmost  care  of  the  Clovernment  was  not  sufficient  to 
save  it  from  the  discredit  of  this  ignominious  collapse,  it  must  be 
further  gone  in  the  senility  which  overtakes  all  Cabinets  in  due 
course  than  its  worst  detractors  have  supposed." 

In  the  same  stately  and  dignified  language  this  leading  English 
organ  expresses  regret  at  suffragette  vio- 
lence, and  we  read: 

"It  is  matter  for  very  grave  regret,  both 
on  general  grounds  and  in  the  special  inter- 
ests of  the  suffragist  cause,  that  militancy 
and  annoyance  are  once  more  being  preached 
by  the  extremist  wing.  Woman-suffrage  will 
never  be  recommended  by  such  means;  but 
even  its  most  convinced  opponents  wiU  not 
desire  to  profit  by  a  course  of  action  so  preju- 
dicial to  English  life  at  home  and  reputation 
abroad.  We  sincerely  trust  that  on  reflec- 
tion mser  counsels  may  prevail." 

While  the  suffragettes  go  out  with  axes 
and  hammers  to  avenge  their  neglected  cause 
by  demolishing  the  property  of  other  people, 
there  are  some  ladies  in  England  who  do  not 
desire  a  vote  and  candidly  acknowledge  that  the  superiority  of 
men's  physical  powers  to  those  of  women  is  "a  reflex  of  their 
intellectual  capacity."  Such  is  the  view  of  Lady  Theodora 
Guest,  from  whose  letter  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  we 
quote  the  following: 

"I  am  of  that  class  which  would  probably  be  entitled  to  a  vote 
if  \otes  for  women  became  law.  I  possess  means  and  broad 
acres,  am  therefore  a  tax-  and  rate-pa j^er,  and  am  my  own  mis- 
tress, being,  unhappily,  a  widow.  But  I  do  not  desire  a  ^•ote, 
not  being  profoundly'  dissatisfied  with  my  conditions,  and  finding 
ample  opportunitj'  of  assisting  the  poorer  class  of  my  own  sex 
more  directly  than  by  recording  a  vote  everj-  two  or  three  years 
for  a  measure  which  may,  or  may  not,  benefit  them.  Thus  I 
have  sufficient  occupation  wthout  desiring  to  share  the  work  of 
the  other  se.x,  whose  superiority  to  ours  is  undoubted." 


JILL   IN  THE    BOX. 

Woman-suffrage  comes  up  again. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (London). 
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RUSSIA'S  ADVANCR  ON   MONGOLIA 

INDUiNAXT  FORKBODINC  animates  both  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  press  ovoc  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Mon- 
golia. It  was  a  liUf  advance  on  Manchuria  and  Korea  that 
started  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  While  the  St.  Petersburji 
editors,  for  the  niosi  part,  are  pooh-poohing  the  charges,  the 
people  of  China  are  h)udly  protesting  against  the  Russian 
encroa«-hment,  and  aw  urging  tlie  Government  at  Peking  to 
take  decisive  steps.  As  reported  by  Chinese  newspapers,  the 
citizens  of  Canton  recently  held  a  mass  meeting,  attimded 
by  members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  leading  poUticians, 
journalists,  and  a  number  of  military'  officers,  and  passed  a 
resolution  urging  that  the  Russian  influence  be  expelled  from 
Mongolia,  and  calling  upon  the  pubUc  to  contribute  to  the 
war  fund.  The  merchants  of  Tientsin  and  Cheefoo  are  said  to 
have  resolved  to  boycott  Russian  goods.  This  popular  agitation 
is  coimtenanced  even  by  such  influential  leaders  as  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  Vice-President  General  Li  Yuen-hung.  In  his  memo- 
rial to  President  Yuan,  General 
Li  urges  the  severe  punishment 
of  those  Mongolian  princes  who 
have  declared  independence,  and 
suggests  sending  into  Mongoha 
an  e.xpedition  consisting  of  the 
soldiers  of  Manchuria  and  Shansi. 
Dr.  Sun  has  also  addrest  to  the 
Senate  at  Peking  a  telegraphic 
message  stating  that  as  the 
Russo-Mongolian  treaty  was 
merely  the  outcome  of  the  machi- 
nations of  a  few  Russian  adven- 
turers, China  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  frustrating  the  compact 
if  she  would  only  act  promptly  the  region 

and   with  determination.     If,  on 

the  contrarj-,  China  shows  herself  indecisive,  not  only  will  she 
lose  Mongolia,  but  she  must  be  prepared  to  part  with  all  her 
outlying  territories,  including  Manchuria,  Tibet,  and  Sing- 
kiang.  This  attitude  of  General  Li  and  Dr.  Sun  seems  to  be 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  provincial  governors  of  Kiang-su, 
Eaang-si,  Anhui,  Hu-nan,  Kwang-timg  and  Kwang-si,  who  have 
each  promised  to  send  two  army  di\asions,  should  General  Li 
be  entrusted  to  lead  an  expedition  to  Mongolia. 

According  to  the  Sinking  Shi  pao,  a  daily  paper  published  in 
Mukden,  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  employees  of  the  Urga  post- 
office,  who  w^ere  dismissed  by  the  Russian  authorities,  have 
recently  arrived  in  Mukden  and  have  given  the  following  state- 
ment to  that  newspaper: 

"Russia  has  6,000  troops  in  MongoUa,  and  the  Czar's  officers 
are  training  the  native  soldiers,  numbering  some  50,000  As 
the  native  army  is  httle  more  than  a  band  of  beggars,  the  entire 
military  authority  of  Outer  Mongoha  is  in  the  hands  of  Russians." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  diplomatic  conference 
between  Peking  and  St.  Petersburg,  it  appears  evident  to  the 
Japanese  editors  that  Cliina's  suzerainty  over  the  Khanates 
wiU  soon  become  nominal.     And  the  Tokj'o  Kokumin  declares: 

"Outer  Mongolia  will  become  independent  under  Russian 
influence.  Should  tuis  come  to  pass  other  border  regions  such 
as  Hi,  Tibet,  and  Inner  MongoUa  are  also  likely  to  follow 
suit.  Nay,  more,  if  the  Hans  fail  to  govern  Manehiiria  in  the 
right  manner  the  JNIanchus  wall  likeAAise  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  RepubUc.  It  is  even  feared  that  China  proper  itself  may 
disintegrate  if  something  is  not  speedily  done  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  various  provinces." 

Other  influential  Japanese  journals  such  as  the  Tokj^o  Asahi, 
the  Osaka  Asahi,  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  and  the  Tokjo  Jiji,  dis- 


cuss the  question  at  length,  but  carefullj'  avoid  any  intimation 
that  Japan  may  come  to  China's  rescue.  Perhaps  the  real 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  people  toward  the 
Mongolian  question  is  best  indicated  in  the  following  passage 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Japan  Times,  the  EngUsh  mouthpiece 
of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo: 

"Aside  from  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  of  the  Russian 
course,  if  China  wants  other  nations  to  act  with  her  in  any 
emergency,  she  must  first  show  herself  trustworthy  as  an  ally 
or  as  a  party  to  a  contract." 

While  the  Russian  press  manifest  great  satisfaction  over  the 
conclusion  of  the  Russo-Mongolian  treaty  and  are  praising 
Russian  diplomacy,  they  are  trying  to  minimize  the  political 
importance  of  that  step,  and  extol  the  blessings  of  Russian  trade, 
and  we  read  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg): 

"The  pohtical  treaty  is  in  its  substance  nothing  else  than  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  support  the  autonomy  of 
Mongolia.  The  protocol  regarding  the  commerce  of  Russian 
subjects  in  Mongolia  is  the  second  page  of  our  mutual  account 

and  enumerates  our  rights. 
Whether  the  concessions  stipu- 
lated for  Russian  subjects  will 
counterbalance  the  obUgations 
taken  upon  herself  by  Russia 
will  be  seen  later.  .  .  .  The  ob- 
stacles put  in  their  way  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  are  now 
removed,  and  there  opens  a  wide 
field  for  personal  initiative  and 
effort.  The  MongoUan  nation, 
in  its  turn,  will  find  in  the  activ- 
ity of  Russian  enterprise  sources 
of  a  greater  security  of  its  exist- 
ence than  heretofore,  and  the 
MongoUan  government  a  basis 
for  the  restoration  of  order  and 
means  for  the  general  cultural 
development    of    the    country." 

IN   DISPUTE. 

But  the  Russkiya  Vyedomosli 
(Moscow)  has  some  doubts  about  the  safety  of  Russia's 
course.     It  remarks: 

"In  its  present  form  the  treaty  has  caused  intense  dissatis- 
faction in  China  and  could  not  cause  there  any  other  feeUng. 
Of  course,  at  present  China  has  her  hands  fuU  with  her  internal 
difficulties  and  will  not  go  further  than  verbal  protests  against 
the  treaty.  But  is  it  prudent  on  oxir  part  to  ignore  entirely  the 
feelings  of  the  many-millioned  population  of  China?" — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NAMES  IN  THE  WAR — In  a  learned  article  in  the  Orient 
(Constantinople)  we  find  some  interesting  information  on  the 
variation  of  names  of  places  such  as  those  situated  at  or  about 
the  seat  of  war,  and  we  are  told : 

"The  Bulgarians  have  captured  Kirk  KiUsse,  whose  Turkish 
name  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  Saranda  Ekklesiae,  and  now 
caU  it  Lozengrad.  Similarly  the  Bulgarian  name  for  PhiUppo- 
poUs  is  Plovdiv,  while  Eski  Zagra  has  become  Stara  Zagora. 
Monastir  is  otherwise  called  Vitoha;  and  Yanina,  or  as  sometimes 
written  but  never  pronounced,  Janina,  the  Turkish  Yania,  is  the 
Greek  loannina,  and  might  be  translated  Johnstown.  Xanthi 
is  known  by  the  Turks  as  Eskidje,  and  Adrianople  has  become 
Edirne  to  the  Turks.  Karaferia,  the  Greek  Veria,  is  the  BibUcal 
Beroea,  whose  inhabitants  were  more  noble  than  those  of  Salonika. 
Rodosto  is  the  Armenian  form  of  Rgedestos,  in  Greek;  but  the 
Turks  caU  that  port  Tekfour  Dagh,  or  Tekir  Dagh.  So  the  town 
of  DardaneUes  is  in  Turkish  Kale-i-Sultanieh,  or  ChanaS:  Kalesi. 
Smyrna  is  Izmir,  and  Nicomedia  is  Izmid.  Mitylene  is  MidiUi; 
Scio,  or  Chios,  is  Sakuz;  and  Samos  is  Sousam. 

' '  Constantinople  is  the  most  multinominal  place  of  all.  To  the 
Turks  it  is  either  Der-sa'adet,  or  Der-alie,  or  Istambol,  or  (on 
coins)  Kostantinieh.  Some  have  even  tried  to  make  it  Islambol, 
but  this  attempt  failed.  To  the  Bulgarians  it  is  Tsarigrad,  or 
the  Emperor's  city.  The  quarter  we  call  Pera  is  Beyoghlou  to 
the  Turks,  who  call  Scutari  Uskiidar." 
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ND    INVENTION 


A  DEFENSE  OF  DR.    WILEY'S   SUCCESSOR 


SOME  OF  THE  FRIENDS  of  Dr.  Wiloy  who  upheld  him 
through  all  his  pure-food  controversies  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  seem  to  be  shaking  their  heads  over  his  pub- 
lished animadversions  regarding  his  successor.  Even  if  it  is 
true,  they  say,  that  the  pure-food  champion  was  outrageously 
treated  and  unjustly  forced  from  his  position,  that  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  crook  and  a  tool  of  the  "interests"  out  of 
any  man  of  science  who  may  be  selected  to  succeed  him.  Ameri- 
can Medicine  (New  York,  January)  suggests  that  when  Dr. 
Wiley,  while  extolling  his  successor's  ability  as  a  chemist,  said 
that  the  corrupt  and  dishonest 
would  rejoice  at  his  appointment, 
the  ex-chief  was  guilty  of  "as 
rank  a  bit  of  misbranding"  as  he 
himself  had  ever  exposed.  Time 
will  show,  of  course,  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  Dr.  Wiley's  posi- 
tion, but,  thinks  the  editor  of 
American  Medicine: 

"Dr.  Wiley's  attitude  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  Dr. 
Alsberg's  appointment  was  not 
calculated  to  increase  the  height 
of  the  pedestal  he  has  so  long 
occupied  in  the  minds  of  his  wor- 
shipers. As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  unkind  insinuation  that  Dr. 
Alsberg  was  appointed  at  the  be- 
hest of  corrupt  interests,  and  was 
in  consequence  to  be  expected 
to  serve  these  rather  than  the 
American  people,  was  not  only 
in  extremely  bad  taste,  but  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  The 
drug  and  pharmaceutical  trade, 
to  tell  the  truth  as  it  is,  did  not 
know  avy  more  about  Dr.  Als- 
berg's selection  for  the  position 
of  Chief  Chemist  than  they  did 
aboat  the  man  himself.  To  the 
so-called  inter-ests  he  was  an  un- 
known quantity.  But  President 
Taf  t  was  seeking  a  man  of  schol- 
arly and  technical  abiMty 

"When  Dr.  Wiley  was  at- 
tacked last  year,  we  felt,  as 
doubtless  did  a  great  many,  that 
he  was  a  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

Here  was  a  man  who  had  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  who 
had  fought  for  what  he  knew  was  right,  and  eared  nothing  for 
himself  but  everything  for  his  principles.  We  did  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  state  that  we  were  thoroughly  appreciative  of  the 
work  Dr. Wiley  had  done;  that  we  deprecated  the  very  evident  at- 
tempt to  discredit  clean,  honest,  fruitful  effort,  and  that  to  treat  a 
faithful  public  servant  in  such  a  way  was  far  from  our  conception 
of  a  'square  deal.'  Further  than  this,  we  referred  to  Dr.  Wiley's 
untiring  efforts  which  had  contributed  so  materially  to  the  passage 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law,  agreeing  that  no  little  part  of 
the  credit  for  what  had  been  accompUshed  belonged  to  him,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  as  the  years  went  on,  the  public  would 
reaUze  how  much  it  owed  to  his  zeal  and  fidehty.  'This  we  men- 
tion simply  to  show  that  we  bear  no  animosity  to  Dr.  Wiley,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  held  him  in  deep  respect  and  esteem,  and 
have  never  failed  to  recognize  his  part  in  a  movement  that  has 
such  an  important  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  people. 

■'In  all  kindliness,  therefore,,  we  hope  that  Dr.  Wiley  wiU  not 
allow  his  personal  hiu-t  to  Avarp  his  sense  of  fairness.  He  has 
been  treated  shabbily  and  has  ample  reason  for  feeling  pessi- 
mistic. But  he  is  not  going  to  correct  things  by  incubating  his 
HTongs  or  by  nursing  his  A\Tath.  The  world  has  httle  interest 
in  personal  grievances,  and  Dr.  Wiley  has  too  great  opportunities 
for  helping  along  a  great  movement  and  doing  real  constructive 
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work  to  waste  any  time  or  effort  in  keeping  his  personal  injuries 
before  the  public.  Sooner  or  later  right  will  prevail,  but  Dr. 
Wiley  will  neither  hasten  the  day  nor  increase  the  number  of 
his  admirers  by  attacking  the  honorable  men  who  constitute  the 
Referee  Board  or  by  casting  aspc^rsions  on  the  integrity  and  in- 
tent of  the  man  who  has  succeeded  him. 

"Nothing  wins  quicker  or  more  genuine  commendation  from 
decent  people  in  g(!neral  than  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  there 
is  no  better  way  of  displaying  this  admirable  virtue  tlian  to  give 
every  man  who  has  a  duty  to  perform  the  benefit  of  the  doubt; 
in  other  words,  to  assume  that  his  motives  are  as  honorable  and 
clean  as  our  own  would  be  under  similar  circumstances  and  that 

success  is  as  dear  to  him  as  it 
would  be  to  us.  Dr.  Alsberg  is  a 
new  man.  Bravely  yet  modestly 
he  has  entered  upon  his  office, 
and  common  decency  requires 
that  he  be  allowed  to  start  his 
labors  without  the  handicap  of 
hasty  and  unwarranted  criticism. 
Any  other  course  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  his 
work  leaves  room  for  only  one 
inquiry — Why?" 

Regarding  the  professional 
abihty  of  Dr.  Alsberg,  Dr.  Wiley's 
successor,  the  ^vTiter  goes  on  to 
speak  as  follows,  crediting  his 
facts  to  The  American  Food 
Journal: 

"Dr.  Carl  Lucas  Alsberg  is  a 
second  -  generation  German,  a 
class  the  members  of  which  have 
done  so  much  not  only  to  develop 
the  United  States,  but  to  in- 
crease the  respect  in  which  other 
Americans  hold  the  sturdy  and 
efficient  immigrants  from  the 
German  states.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  a  little  more  than 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  that 
city  he  received  the  broad  founda- 
tion for  a  magnificent  education 
— an  education  that  makes  him 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, even  without  taking  into 
account  his  manifold  scholarly 
achievements. 

"There  are  men  competent  to 
judge  who  count  him  among  the  foremost  chemists  of  the  country 
at  least,  if  not  in  the  world.  He  stands  w^eU  with  the  chemical 
societies  of  the  country  and  the  world  that  have  special  appor- 
tunities  for  learning  the  scientific  caliber  of  their  members. 

' '  Degrees  do  not  mean  everything,  but  when  they  are  conferred 
by  such  educational  institutions  as  Columbia,  and  the  College 
of  Phj^sicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  they  indicate 
that  the  recipient  has  a  good  deal  that  could  only  be 
attained  by  hard  work.  Add  to  these,  additional  training  in 
chemistry  and  physiological  chemistry  in  German  universities, 
and  their  possessor,  while  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  is 
not  likelj^  when  called  to  the  witness-stand  to  have  any  difficulty 
in  qualif  j-ing  as  an  expert  in  chemistry,  physiological  chemistry, 
pharmacology  or  just  plain  medicine. 

"There  need  be  no  fears  entertained  that  Dr.  Alsberg  will  fail 
to  'make  good.'  He  has  the  know'ledge,  the  training,  and  the 
personal  character  to  enable  him  to  master  the  details  of  his  new 
office,  and  he  may  be  confidently  expected  to  make  an  earnest, 
capable,  and  trustworthy  official,  one  who  will  comprehend  the 
obhgations  due  the  American  people,  and  will  fearlessly  do  his 
duty  at  no  matter  what  cost  in  time,  effort,  or  personal  sacrifice. 
His  manner  since  his  appointment  has  made  countless  friends, 
for  he  has  shown  a  becoming  intention  to  familiarize  himself 
wnth  the  problems  he  has  to  solve  before  expressing  himself.'^ 
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This  type  is  for  children  under  seven  years. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS  THAT   RUIN    EYESIGHT 

THK  INJURY  done  to  the  eyes  of  school-tihildren  by 
the  books  that  they  study  has  been  investigated. by  a 
committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
nn'iit  of  Si'ience,  whose  report  has  recently  aj)peared  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  that  there  is  a 
serious  amount  of  visual  defect  among  school-children,  and  that 
some  of  it  is  due  to  their  books.  It  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standard  of  IxMik-production  and  the  prohibition  or 
boycottingt>f  books  that  are  below  standard, so  that  sight-destroy- 
ing print  shall  no  longer  be  used.     To  quote  parts  of  the  report: 

■"At  the  age  when  .school  life  begins  the  visual  apparatus  is 
still  immature.  Th«»  orbits,  the  eyes  themselves,  and  the 
muscles  and  nerves  which  move  them,  have  still  to  increase 
considerabl\-  in  size.  The  various  brain-structures  concerned 
in  vision  have  not  only  to  grow,  but  to  become  more  complex. 
The  intricate  coordinating  mechanism  which  later  will  enable 
the  eyes,  brain,  and  hand  to  work  tog(>th('r  with  minute  preci- 
sion is  awaiting  development  by  training.  The  acuteness  of 
vision  is  still  below  the  standard  proper  to  the  finished  eye. 
The  refraction  of  the  eyes  is  not  yet  fixt.  .  .  .  In  short,  the  whole 
visual  apparatus  is  still  unfinished,  and  is  therefore  more  liable 
than  at  a  later  age  to  injury  by  overuse. 

"Overuse  of  the  eyes  is  chiefly  to  be  feared  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  reading,  writing,  and  sewing,  not  in  viewing  distant 
objects.  During  near  work  the  head  is  usually  bent  forward 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyes  tend  to  become  fuller;  the 
focus  of  the  eyes  is  shortened  by  a  muscidar  effort  which  alters 
the  form  of  the  crystalline  lens;  the  visual  axes,  Avhich  in  dis- 
tant vision  are  nearly  parallel,  are  held  in  a  position  of  con- 
vergence, and  if  the  work  be  reading,  they  are  also  moved  con- 
tinuously from  side  to  side.  It  is  near  work,  therefore,  that 
makes  the  greatest  demand  upon  the  eyes,  and  the  nearer  the 
work  the  greater  the  strain.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  near 
Avork  that  continuous  mental  effort  is  required 

"The  subject  has  many  sides:  the  lighting  of  school-rooms, 
the  arrangement  of  the  desks,  the  design  and  proportion  of  indi- 
vidual desks,  the  attitudes  of  the  scholars,  the  amount  of  work 
required,  are  all  factors  of  importance;  but  they  can  not  be 
considered  here.  Our  present  effort  is  directed  to  the  stand- 
ardizing of  school-books,  a  very  important  step  in  the  desired 
direction. 

"Small  print  leads  the  young  scholar  to  look  too  closely  at 
his  book.  He  is  not  yet  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  words, 
and  his  eyesight  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  acuteness.  For 
easy  vision  he  must  have  retinal  images  larger  than  those  which 
satisfy  the  trained  reader.  To  obtain  these  larger  images  he 
brings  the  book  too  near  to  his  eyes,  or  his  eyes  too  near  the 
book,  and  this,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  is  apt  to  be 
injurious.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  establishing 
certain  standards  of  legi- 
bility ior  school-books, 
having  regard  to  the  ages 
of  the  scholars  who  are  re- 
quired to  use  them,  and 
of  employing  only  such 
books  as  reach  these  stand- 
ards  

,"At  what  age  should  children  begin  to  read  from  books? 
From  the  hygienic  point  of  view  the  later  the  better,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  little,  if  anything,  is  lost  educationally 
by  postponing  the  use  of  books  in  school  until  the  age  of  seven 
at  earliest.  Beginners  may  learn  to  read  from  wall-charts;  and 
in  the  general  instruction  of  young  children,  teaching  by  word 
of  mouth,  with  the  help  of  blackboards,  large-printed  wall- 
sheets,  pictures,  and  other  objects  which  are  easily  seen  at  a 
distance,  is  preferable  from  the  medical  standpoint,  for.  it  has 
the  great  advantage  of  involving  no  strain  on  the  eyes." 

Among  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 


that  paj)er  should  be  unglazed,  but  hard,  smooth,  and  opaque, 
and  preferably  white  or  cream-frolored ;  that  elaborate  or  com- 
plex pictures  be  avoided;  that  th<;  ink  should  be  black;  that 
the  type  should  be  hand-set,  and  never  in  double  columns;  and 
that  the  type-face  should  be  clean-cut  and  well  defined,  with 
little  contrast  between  the  finer  and  heavier  strokes.  The  form 
of  the  letters,  the  length  of  lines,  the  spacing,  etc.,  all  receive 
careful,  detailed  treatment.  For  instance,  we  may  quote  the 
following  on  the  form  of  type: 

"In  an  ideal  type  the  whites  and  blacks  are  well  balanced  in 
each  letter,  and  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  between  e,  c,  and  o, 
between  i  and  /,  and  between  h  and  k;  and  to  recognize  m,  nn, 
nu,  nv,  w,  in.  The  general  form  of  the  letters  should  be  broad 
and  square  rather  than  elongated  vertically;  thus  the  letter  o 
should  approach  the  circular  shape.  Legibility  is  not  increased 
by  adding  to  the  height  of  a  letter  without  adding  to  its  width. 
There  should  be  a  lateral  shoulder  on  every  type  so  that  each 
letter  is  distinct.  I^ong  serifs  should  be  avoided,  and  any  ex- 
tension sideways  which  forms  or  suggests  a  continuous  line  along 
the  top  or  bottom  is  detrimental. 

"The  upper  half  of  a  word  or  letter  is  usuallj'  more  important 
for  perception  than  is  the  lower  half,  because  the  upper  half  of 
most  letters  has  a  more  distinctive  shape  than  the  lower.  In 
some  recent  type-faces  the  designers  have  accordingly  shortened 
the  letters  below  the  line,  and  lengthened  those  above — thus 
the  />  is  shortened  and  th(!  /(  lengthened,  at  the  same  time  the 
upper  parts  of  the  r  have  been  raised.  It  is  too  early  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  results,  and  more  experiment  is  desirable.  It 
is  possible  that  legibility  would  be  increased  by  giving  more  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  lower  half  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
letters 

"The  size  of  the  type-face  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
influence  of  books  upon  vision.  Legibility  depends  mainly  on 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  short  letters,  for  the  larger  the 
type  the  further  from  the  eyes  can  it  be  read  with  ease,  and  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  induce  the  young  reader  to  keep  a 
sufficient  distance  between  eyes  and  book.  Children  under 
seven  years  old  should  be  able  to  lean  back  in  their  seats  and 
read  from  the  book  propped  up  on  the  far  side  of  the  desk.  (As 
a  rule,  books  should  not  be  too  large  or  heavy  to  be  held  in  the 
hand.)" 

Specimens  of  the  size  of  type  considered  proper  by  the  com- 
mittee for  children  of  various  ages  are  reproduced  here  from 
the  appendix  of  the  report. 
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MOTHER  NECESSITY  AGAIN— The  origin  of  a  recent  in- 
vention in  Spain  is  clearly  such,  we  are  told  in  La  Revue  (Paris), 
as  to  justify  the  old  saw.     The  story  we  quote  is  significant, 

even  if  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  device  is  lacking 
at  present: 

' '  Phonators  are  devices 
that  aid  in  the  artificial 
production  of  vocal  sounds. 
They  are  used  to  improve 
speech  and  to  make  it  more 
distinct,  in  those  who  are  partially  deprived  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal phonators  hitherto  in  use  are  due  to  the  German  Pro- 
fessor Gluck,  a  well-known  speciaUst  in  laryngology,  and  to 
Professor  Delaiz,  but  they  do  not  give  completely  satisfactory 
results.  Dr.  Tapia,  of  Madrid,  found  this  out  when,  having 
to  operate  on  a  patient,  Mr.  Pereda,  for  a  cancer  of  the  larynx, 
he  removed  the  cancer.  The  patient  became  quite  dumb,  and 
no  phonator  could  give  him  the  slightest  assistance.  In  despair, 
the  greater  that  he  could  no  longer  converse,  either  in  person  or 
by  telephone,  with  his  numerous  business  associates,  and  that 
he  believed  himself  obUged  to  retire,  and  to  be  threatened  with 
ruin,  he  took  what  may  be  considered  the  heroic  resolve  to  make 
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This  type  is  suitable  for  books  to  be  read 
by  children  from  eig^ht  to  nine  years  of  ae;e. 


This  type  is  the  smallest  suitable  for  books  in- 
tended for  readers  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old. 


for  himself  a  dence  that  should  answer  all  the  requirements  of 
the  situation.  Pie  failed  at  first.  The  instrument  was  so  im- 
perfect that  the  unfortunate  merchant  thought  himself  con- 
demned to  absolute  speechlessness;  but  he  gathered  all  his 
energies,  refused  to  be  discouraged,  and  finally  succeeded,  after 
long  and  patient  trial,  in  devising  an  apparatus  with  which  he 
could  speak  as  intelligently  as  before  the  removal  of  his  laryn.\'. 
The  Laryngological  Congress  at  Bilbao  listened  to  a  description 
of  the  IVi-eda  phonator  and  almost  unanimously  declared  it 
superior  in  all  respects  to  those  previously  in  use." — Translation 
made  for  The  Liter.'Vry  Digest. 


FOOD   FROM   SPENT  YEAST 

EXPERIMENTS  in  the  extraction  of  food-products  from 
the  residues  of  yeast  used  in  such  operations  as  brewing 
and  baking  have  been  carried  on  in  Germany  for  several 
years,  and  the  success  that  has  crowned  them  is  described  in  an 
article  by  Dr.  J.  Paechtner  in  Die  Woche  (Berlin,  November 
30).  The  original  ferments,  this  A\Titer  tells  us,  are  found  A\-ikl 
everywhere  in  nature,  clinging  to  the  skins  of  fruits  and  the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  whirling  dust,  and  in  sweet  saps  and  juices. 
They  dwell  in  wood  and  field,  in  cellar  and  kitchen,  and  even 
as  unbidden  guests  within  our  own  bodies.  Certain  of  these 
''wild"  ferments  have  long  been  improved  by  "taming"  and 
"breeding,"  until  now  the  commercial  cultivation  of  these 
humblest  forms  of  vegetable  life  has  reached  enormous  propor- 
tions as  indicated  here  by  Dr.  Paechtner: 

"For  the  purposes  of  bread-making  alone,  the  German  com- 
pressed-yeast factories  turn  out  44,000  tons  per  year,  while 
;:{3,000  tons  are  required  by  the  breweries  as  'seed  jeast.'  And 
in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  mass  is  in- 
creased to  fourfold  by  the  technical  process  of  manipulation, 
while  in  distilleries  the  increase  of  the  original  stock  is  twenty- 
fivefold."- 

Thes<?  fitfures  make  it  clear  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
yeast  is  produced  in  the  operations  of  baking,  brewang,  and  dis- 
tilling tbaji  is  needed  for  seed,  and  the  question  arises,  what 
becomes  of  the  excess?     The  ^vriter  answers: 

"As  for  that  of  the  bakeries,  it  is  eaten  with  the  product,  and 
forms  a  more  significant  part  of  the  appetizing  bread  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Assuming  that  the  44,000  tons  of  baker's 
^east  mentioned  above  is  increased  threefold,  we  eat  yearly 
along  with  our  bread  and  cake  176,000  tons  of  yeast.  Who 
would  have  thought  it?  The  distilleries  also  increase  their 
yeast.  It  is  fed  to  animals  as 
'slop,'  and  thus  becomes  emploj'ed 
as  an  excellent  energy-gi\'ing  food. 

''The  ease  is  different  in  brew- 
ing and  wine-making.  Here  the 
yeast  is  separated  out  in  the  course 
of  the  fermentation  and  finally  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  the  fermentation 

vat  as  an  insignificant  brownish  sediment.  At  most  the  seed 
yeast  is  taken  out  and  the  remaining  three  quarters  is  allow^ed 
to  run  into  the  drains." 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  the  wastefulness  of  this  as  follows: 

"The  German  breweries  produce  1,750,000,000  gallons  of 
beer  annually.  Each  hundred  gallons  require  about  13  pounds 
of  pressed  yeast  (containing  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance). ...  Of  this  117, OOQ  tons,  perhaps  a  fourth  is  taken  for 
seed  yeast,  leaving  about  85,000  tons  unused." 

A  pound  of  this  waste  yeast,  Dr.  Paechtner  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
contains  just  about  the  same  weight  of  dry  substance  as  a  pound 
of  meat,  and  its  combustion  value  in  heat  units  is  even  a  little 


higher.  He  draws  the  important  conclusion  that  the  &;'j,000 
tons  of  brewery  waste  might  rephu;e  an  equal  amount  of  beef 
as  a  foodstuff,  .saying: 

"If  we  again  compare  the  beef  and  yeast,  we  are  struck  at 
once  by  the  disproportionately  large  quantity  of  albumen  in 
the  former;  the  yeast  is  also  rich  in  albumen,  but  pos.sesses  a 
better  balanced  ratio  of  albumen  to  extract-matters." 

This  he  considers  to  be  a  point  in  favor  of  the  yeast,  since  too 
much  albumen  is  unwholesome  in  the  long  run.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  the  yeast  is  its  fine  chemical  constitution,  especially 
its  richer  content  of  lecithin,  a  valuable  nerve-restorative.  The 
only  remaining  question  is  how  to  make  use  of  this  e,xcess  of  the 
breweries  so  as  to  procure  from  it  a  commerciallx  profitable  food- 
product  at  i)opular  prices.  Tiiis  problem  lias  been  solved  by 
Mr.  Dclbriick,  the  organizer  and  adviser  of  the  German  Ferment 
Institute.  After  \ears  of  careful  experiment  he  has  obtained 
such  a  product  b\'  drying.  The  spent  yeast  is  first  washed,  to 
free  it  from  the  bitter  taste  of  the  hops,  and  then  dried  on  re- 
voh-ing  steam-heated  drums.  It  now  aj)pears  in  the  form  of  a 
mass  of  fine  pale  yellow  flakes,  yielding,  when  ground,  a  whitish 
powder  of  agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  a  faint  taste  of  nut- 
kernels.  The  finished  product  is  beginning  to  find  favor  with 
the  public,  especially  with  physicians,  and  may  eventually  be 
of  great  economic  importance. — Translation  made  for  The 
Liter  A  KY  Digest. 


SOME   PATENT   MISAPPREHENSIONS 

THAT  THE  CONTENTIONS  of  Congressman  Oldfleld 
in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  competition  by  the  pur- 
chase of  rival  patents  are  inaccurate  and  based  on  mis- 
statements, is  charged  by  The  Scientific  Ajnericati  (New  York, 
January  25).  Air.  Oldfield  was  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest'.s  article  of  that  same  date,  entitled  "Hitting  Patent 
Suppression,"  as  saying  in  support  of  his  Patent  Bill  that  " Buy- 
ing up  patents  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  competition  has 
been  and  is  the  practise  of  industrial  concerns  the  world  over, 
and  the  harm  of  it  has  been  recognized  and  dealt  wth  in  almost 
every  industrial  nation  but  the  United  States."  In  support 
of  this  statement  he  cited  several  instances  which,  the  paper 
named  above  asserts,  "seek  to  keep  alive  a  false  impression" 
and  "are  in  the  main  misleading."     Referring  to  the  Federal 

Court  decisions  cited  in  the  Oldfield 
Report  The  Scientific  American  s&ys: 


This  type  is  suitable  in  size  for  books  intended 
for   practised   readers   over   twelve  years    old. 


"Quoting  from  Columbia  Wire 
Company  v.  Freman  Wire  Com- 
pany (71  Fed.,  302,  306),  the  com- 
mittee says  regarding  one  of  the 
parties  litigant:  'It  has  become 
possest  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  valuable  patents  for  the 
manufacture  of  barbed  wire  and  machines  for  so  doing.' 
Examination  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  shows,  however, 
that  this  quotation  is  merely  one  clause  in  a  sentence;  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  and  the  context  flatly 
disprove  every  suggestion  of  suppression,  either  of  patents 
or  competition.  The  court  really  says:  'It  has  become 
possest  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  valuable  patents  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  barbed  wire,  and  the  machines  for  so  doing,  and 
has  granted  a  large  number  of  Heenses  to  persons  and  corpo- 
rations under  its  said  patents.  The  evidence  further  shows 
that  it  has  not  bound  its  licensees  to  any  prices,  or  in  any  man- 
ner limited  or  restricted  their  sales  or  output.  ...  In  other 
words,  there  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  the  complainant's  licensees 
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are   oouoiui  <l     iinri'>trifti'(l   fomiu  tition    in    tho   sale   of   thfir 
prtxluets 

It  is  furttu^r  |)oiated  out  that  the  clecisiona  iu  utlu<r  oases  cited 
in  the  Oldliuld  Iteport  as  supRorting  the  bill  were  unanimously 
reversed  in  the  higher  ,eourts.  Of  the  decision  in  the  "Lock 
Case"  it  says: 

"F^ar  from  indorsing  the  objects  of  the  substitute  Oldfield 
Bill,  the  court  in  this  case  emphatically  dissents  from  the  com- 
mittt<t<'s  position,  saying:  'The  right  of  a  patentee  to  suppress 
his  own  rests  upon  ordinary  considerations  of  property  rights. 
The  publio  has  no  right  to  compel  the  use  of  patented  devices 
or  of  unpatented  devices,  when  that  is  consistent  with  funda- 
mental rules  of  property.' 

According  to  The  Scientific  American,  the  "best  known  in- 
stance in  the  reports  of  suppression  of  a  patent  to  prevent  com- 
petition" cited  by  the  committee  (the  Paper  Bag  Case)  was  "a 
clear  instance,  not  of  the  wilful  suppression  of  a  patent,  but 
simply  of  the  rejection  of  an  invention,  and  a  use  of  a  better 
'nvention  accomplishing  the  same  purpose  more  satisfactorily." 
It  concludes: 

"Since  this  is  the  best  showing  the  committee  can  make  in 
respect  to  suppression  of  inventions,  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
aftirm  that  present  conditions  require  no  change  in  the  Patent 
Law  upon  this  point." 


at  once.  Oenerally,  and  above  all  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  the  sound  ended  with  a  loud  detonation  much  stronger 
than  in  the  day,  followed  by  a  long  e<;ho.  Then  again  would  be 
htiird  an  outburst  that  can  not  be  imagined.  It  was  as  if  a 
mountain  of  glass  were  shattered,  and  the  noise  seemed  echoed 
in  all  diret'tions.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  hear  the 
roar  of  surf  or  even  the  dead  thud  of  objects  falling,  such  as  blocks 
of  stone  rolling  down  precipices.  During  the  night  there  was 
something  very  sinister  in  these  phenomena.'  " 


STRANGE  NOISES  IN  HAITI 

UNEXPLAINED  SOUNDS  that  seem  to  be  connected 
■with  earthquake  shocks,  altho  some  persons  attribute 
them  to  storms,  are  reported  from  the  island  of  Haiti.  A 
paper  by  J.  Scherer,  printed  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Seismological 
Society,  states  that  the  sounds,  locally  known  as  the  "gouffre," 
are  heard  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  most  commonly 
in  the  region  of  the  La  Selle  range,  a  limestone  mountain-chain 
about  6,000  to  7,000  feet  high,  with  evidences  of  a  volcanic  his- 
tory. Possibly  the  noises  are  due  to  slow  subterreanan  adjust- 
ments of  strata.     We  read: 

"The  sound  is  associated  by  different  people  with  earthquakes 
or  hurricanes,  depending  on  which  phenomenon  they  stand  most 
in  dread  of;  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  to  be  of  seismic 
origin.  The  sounds  are  described  variously  as  resembling  the 
noise  of  a  heavy  wagon  passing  over  pavement,  of  thunder 
rolling  in  the  distance,  of  dynamite  exploding,  or  of  cannon  being 
fired  off,  of  water  falling  on  dry  leaves,  of  the  wind  blowing 
through  high  forest  trees  in  a  tempest.  Yet  all  these  different 
sounds  may  be  heard  without  any  appearance  of  storm 

"The  sounds  are  apparently  the  same  as  those  accompany- 
ing noticeable  earthquakes,  and  the  people  of  Haiti  apply  the 
name  'gouffre'  to  both.  Where  the  sound  is  a  local  phenomenon, 
however,  the  place  of  its  origin  seems  to  be  definitely  recognized. 
Thus  it  is  always  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  bordering  the  range 
of  La  Selle  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  de- 
clare the  sounds  come.  .  .  .  One  writer  tells  how  the  authorities 
of  several  towns  northeast  of  Port-au-Prince  were  once  so  sure 
that  they  heard  cannonading  in  the  \dllages  next  to  them  that 
small  detachments  of  troops  were  scurrying  through  each  other's 
districts  trying  to  find  what  the  trouble  was. 

"The  vicar  at  CroLx-des-Bouquets,  ten  to  fifteen  miles  north 
of  the  range  of  La  Selle,  gives  a  very  interesting  account:  'From 
November  7  to  13,  1911,  the  sound  of  the  ''gouffre"  was  heard 
every  day,  but  it  was  very  different  at  night  from  what  it  was 
in  the  daytime.  During  the  day  the  sound  was  heard  from  the 
southeast,  and  seemed  to  come  from  a  great  depth.  It  was  hke 
a  deep  roaring,  and  then  at  times  like  the  howling  of  a  dog. 
From  time  to  time  it  stopt  with  a  hollow  boom,  which  might  be 
taken  for  a  distant  cannon-shot.  According  to  the  inhabitants 
the  noises  were  simply  warnings  of  earthquakes  or  of  some  other 
disaster;  sometimes  thej'  were  thought  to  be  connected  with  the 
weather.  It  was  frequently  said  that  the  "  gouffre"  had  not  been 
heard  so  distinctly  for  a  long  time,  nor  in  a  manner  so  prolonged 
and  persistent,  as  during  the  three  weeks  that  had  just  passed. 
During  the  night  it  was  different,  altho  the  sound  came  from 
the  same  direction;  there  was  a  perfect  tumult;  rumbling  of 
thunder,  howUng,  and  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  a  strong  wind. 
There  was  no  wind,  however.     Sometimes  one  heard  all  the  noises 


TOBACCO:   POISON   OR   MEDICINE? 

WHETHER  a  substance  is  poisonous  or  not  depends 
largely  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  taken  and 
the  quantity  that  is  used.  An  excess  of  a  food  may 
be  toxic;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  violent  poisons  in  minute 
quantities  may  have  beneficial  action.  Potatoes  and  beans 
contain  poisonous  principles;  yet  we  eat  them  daily  in  proper 
amounts.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  a  lazy  man  to  whip  him. 
thus  rousing  him  to  action;  and  many  sluggish  bodily  functions 
may  be  lasht  into  normal  working  by  tiny  doses  of  poisons  in 
tho  guise  of  tonics  or  stimulants.  Still,  again,  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease, which  are  living  organisms,  are  often  killed  by  the  same 
poisons  that  are  fatal  to  man,  so  that  by  selecting  a  quantity 
or  a  degree  of  dilution  that  will  just  kill  the  germ  without  harm- 
ing the  man,  we  may  utilize  a  poison  effectively  as  what  we  call 
a  germicide  or  an  antiseptic.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  tobacco, 
admittedly  containing  such  a  poison  as  nicotine,  may  be  a  val- 
uable tonic  or  antiseptic  under  the  proper  conditions.  That  it 
is  so  shown  bj'  recent  investigations  we  are  assured  by  PVancis 
Marre,  in  his  monthly  review  of  the  sciences  contributed  to 
Le  Correspondant  (Paris,  January  10).  Says  this  writer  in 
substance : 

"Tobacco  is  certainly  a  poison;  it  belongs  to  the  botanical 
family  of  the  Solanacece,  which  includes  several  toxic  species. 
But,  poisonous  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  necessarily  injurious  under 
all  circumstances;  the  important  thing  is  to  know  how  to  use 
it  with  discernment. 

"Medicine  employs  it  for  various  purposes;  the  veterinary 
art  considers  a  decoction  of  it  as  able  to  cure  several  skin  affec- 
tions of  animals;  agriculture  utilizes  the  juice  to  destroy  the 
parasites  that  ravage  vineyards  and  gardens. 

"It  has  now  been  established,  by  the  researches  of  Tassinari 
and  Molisch,  that  its  antiseptic  action  is  a  real  one  and  that 
it  is  exerted  not  only  on  vertebrates,  but  also  on  the  lower 
organisms.  Tobacco  smoke  will  retard,  and  even  sometimes 
stop,  the  development  of  certain  pathogenic  bacteria.  In  all 
these  cases  tobacco  smoke  appears  to  act  on  micro-organisms 
in  the  manner  of  an  anesthetic;  it  behaves  precisely  hke  the 
vapor  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

"It  should  be  added  that  while  this  antiseptic  and  micro- 
bicidal action  of  tobacco  is  yet  far  from  being  fully  explained, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  real  interest  from  the  standpoint 
of  hygiene  and  practical  medicine. 

"The  imperious  necessity  felt  by  smokers  to  satisfy  their 
passion  after  eating  may  be  physiologically  explained  by  the 
excitations  of  the  salivary  glands,  whose  secretion,  so  useful  in 
digestion,  the  smoke  augments.  Cavallaro  shows  also  that 
it  sterilizes  the  saUva,  and  this  is  important  in  view  of  possible 
infection  from  the  foods  themselves." 

This  apologist  of  tobacco  even  denies  that  smoking  ever 
causes  cancer  of  the  mouth;  it  merely  determines  the  location 
of  the  disease,  which  otherwise  would  have  broken  out  else- 
where. This  statement,  the  writer  tells  us,  has  been  contro- 
verted, but  the  recent  successful  use  of  tobacco  as  a  specific  in 
cholera,  already  reported  in  these  pages,  has  given  new  strength 
to  the  defenders  of  the  weed.     Mr.  Marre  concludes: 

"Perhaps  we  must  expect  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
physicians  will  modify  their  present  unsympathetic  attitude 
toward  tobacco.  They  may  possibly  conclude  to  say  to  us: 
'Do  not  smoke,  because  it  is  scientifically  demonstrate'd  that 
tobacco-poisoning  is  often  serious  .  .  .  but  smoke,  neverthe- 
less, to  stimulate  digestion  in  the  first  place  and  then  to  escape 
epidemic  disease.     The  disciples  of  Esculapius  have  accustomed 
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EMBANKMENTS    ARMORED    WITH    MOLTEN    SLAG    AND     SLAG    BLOCKS. 


US  to  many  such  divergences  of  opinion,  since  the  famous  day 
when,  for  the  first  time,  Hippocrates,  having  made  an  affirma- 
tive reply,  Galen  believed  it  his  duty  to  formulate  at  once  a 
negative  opinion." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOME-MADE  LAVA  TO    FIGHT   FLOODS 

MOLTEN  SLAG  has  been  used  to  coat  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  where  it 
skirts  the  Ohio  River.  No  other  material,  no  matter 
how  resistant,  has  been  found  able  to  withstand  the  force  of 
rushing  fllood-water,  especially  when  filled  with  floe-ice.  The 
molten  slag,  an  artificial  lava,  is  poured  over  the  foundation 
material  of  the  embankment,  so  as  to  "grout"  it,  or  fill  in  the 
chinks  and  cement  the  lumps  together.  It  also  forms  a  smooth, 
hard,  stony  coating,  on  which  the  scouring  floods  can  make  no 
impression.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  suggestion  here  for  the 
engineers  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Says  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York,  January  30)  in  an  account  of  the  Ohio 
work : 

"The  embankment  where  this  revetment  was  built  extended 
for  a,  length  of  about  3,500  feet  at  both  Brilliant  and  Rush  Run, 
which  points  are  some  five  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The 
height  of  the  embankment  at  both  these  places  is  about  30  feet. 
The  original  single  track  was  on  a  more  or  less  side-hill  cut,  and 
the  construction  of  the  second  track  necessitated  the  widening 
out  of  this  embankment  on  the  side  next  the  river.  This  widen- 
ing was  started  by  dumping  heavy  mill  refuse  together  ^vith 
clay  and  ordinary  slag.  As  this  filling  progressed  it  became 
neces.sary  to  protect  the  slopes  with  revetment.  This  was  done 
by  placing  heavy  mill  slag  along  the  face  of  the  slope,  building 
it  up  in  the  form  of  a  wall  at  an  inclination  of  about  1  on  1,  a 
trench  being  dug  at  the  foot  of  this  wall  to  provide  a  toe  hold. 

"The  pressure  from  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track 
seemed  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  this  embankment,  particu- 
larly in  wet  "weather.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the 
ahnement  of  the  old  track.  This  pressure  caused  the  revetment 
work  to  bulge  and  get  very  much  out  of  line,  and  in  two  bends 
in  the  river,  the  revetment  work  was  pushed  out  at  the  bottom 
— due  to  the  scouring  of  the  river.  In  addition  to  these  failures 
it  was  found  that  the  slag  lumps,  altho  of  about  two-man  size, 
were  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  the  river  current  or  of 
the  ice  floes  in  the  winter. 

"To  obviate  further  difficulties  it  was  decided  to  use  molten 
slag  as  a  coating  over  this  revetment  work  and  also  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  reinforcing  it  at  the« bottom.  The  slope  was  increased 
to  1 J^  on  1  and  at  points  where  the  river  was  low  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall  was  exposed,  an  additional  trench  was  dug, 
heaping  the  earth  on  the  one  side  to  stop  the  hot  slag  from  going 
into  the  river.  This  method  proved  extremely  satisfactory,  as 
the  slag  could  be  handled  in  quantities  varjnng  between  500 


and  GOO  cubic  yards  per  day,  hauling  it  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  handling  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  ladles  (the  aver- 
age contents  of  each  ladle  being  about  9  cubic  yards).  These 
ladles  were  tipped  by  steam  power,  and  could  be  poured  slowly 
so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  slag,  thus  building  up  the  wall 
on  a  uniform  slope." 

Ordinary  cement  was  also  tried,  but  proved,  altho  fairly  satis- 
factory', to  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  home-made  lava. 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  purpose  for  which  both  these  methods  were  employed 
was  principally  to  provide  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  for 
the  revetment,  so  as  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  water,  and  to 
bond  the  comparatively  small  units  together  in  order  to  offer 
a  greater  resistance  against  the  pressure  of  the  hill  side.  Weep 
holes  were  provided  at  intervals  of  about  20  feet,  both  hori- 
zontally and  vertically. 

"The  economy  in  using  the  hot  slag  protection  at  the  rate 
of  600  cubic  yards  per  day,  at  a  total  cost  of  $100,  can  hardly  be 
questioned." 

POISONING  BY  EXCESS  OF  FOOD— Food  becomes  poison 
if  taken  in  excess,  says  a  French  medical  authority.  Some  peo- 
ple who  pride  themselves  on  their  "temperate"  habits  are  con- 
tinually causing  toxic  effects  in  their  systems  by  overeating  that 
will  cause  disease  and  early  death.  There  is  no  food  that  will 
not  ultimately  poison  the  organism  if  taken  in  excess,  even  if 
the  immediate  effects  be  unnoticeable.  Says  Dr.  Debove,  pro- 
fessor in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the 
course  of  a  contribution  to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  De- 
cember 28) : 

"In  the  case  of  medicaments,  there  is  a  medicinal  dose  and 
a  toxic  dose;  likewise,  with  foods,  there  is  an  aUmentary  dose 
and  a  toxic  dose.  Accidental  overeating  shows  itself  in  acute 
symptoms  .  .  .  constituting  a  curative  effort  of  the  organism  to 
repair  the  imprudence  that  has  been  committed. 

"Just  as  there  are  persons  who  regard  themselves  as  models 
of  sobriety  because  they  have  never  been  drunk,  and  who  never- 
theless may  enter  upon  a  state  of  chronic  alcohoUsm,  there  are 
also  subjects  who  suppose  that  they  have  never  committed 
any  excess  in  eating  because  they  have  never  had  indigestion. 
They  nevertheless  exceed  their  normal  ration  daily;  their  blocd 
is  constantly  charged  with  principles  that  their  organs  are  un- 
able to  transform  and  eliminate  without  overwork.  This  over- 
eating, kept  up  for  years,  leads  to  real  chronic  poisoning;  it  ends 
in  obesity,  gout,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  etc. 

"Overeating  is  especially  injurious  for  subjects  who  take  little 
exercise,  w-hose  physical  labor  is  altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  fuel  that  they  use  for  their  engine.  Thus  mala- 
dies due  to  habitual  overeating  are  rarely  observed  in  the  work- 
ing class,  while  they  are  frequent  in  the  leisure  class." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Liter.^.ry  Digest. 


OLD   FRIENDS   REDISCOVERED 


y%  rTHKN'TIC   PCtUTUAITS  of  souw  of   tlu' Kn-al  figures 

f-\    in    Kiigluud's   litiniry   history*   of   the   early    ninotwnth 

■^     -^cfiitury  are  few  eiiouKh.     Of   Kt^ats  there  are  only  five 

or  six;    Wordsworth  is  represented  by  many  more,  but  of  these 

barely  five  are  good.     Hazlitt,  Bewick,  Newton,  John  Howard 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Bookman." 

CHRIST'S    ENTRY    INTO    JERUSALEM. 

By  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon. 

London  crowds  surged  to  see  this  picture,  calling  it  "  the  greatest  historical  painting  that  England  had  produced." 
and  Lamb  wrote  a  poem  about  it:  now  it  languishes  in  a  Cincinnati  art  gallery,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  for  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  Keats.  Wordsworth,    John   Howard   Payne,  and  other  early  nineteenth-century  notables. 


Payne  are  scarce  proportionally  to  their  reputations.  But  repie- 
sentations  of  all  these  have  been  on  view  for  years  in  a  neglected 
picture  by  the  English  artist,  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  hanging 
in  the  art  museum  of  Cincinnati,  and  few  have  known  or  cared. 
The  picture  itself,  now  rescued  from  further  oblivion  by  an  article 
by  Louis  A.  Holman  in  the  February  Bookman  (New  York),  had 
a  once  distinguished  vogue  comparable  only  to  some  of  our 
artistic  crazes — such  as  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Spanish 
painter,  Sorolla,  drawing  its  tens  of  thousands.  This  work, 
Haydon's  "Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  once  drew  all  London 
at^a  shilling  a  head  to  see  "ths  greatest  historical  painting  that 
England  had  produced,  a  work  that  would  mark  an  epoch  in  art." 
It  inspired  Charles  Lamb  to  write  a  poem  in  its  praise,  and  it 
moved  the  sluggish  Wordsworth  to  say  that  "it  was  worth 
waiting  fifty  years  to  get  so  perfect  a  picture."  But  England 
cooled  down  and  found  out  later  that  it  wasn't  a  masterpiece, 
and  let  it  be  sold  to  pay  Haydon's  debts.  This  was  not  the  end 
of  its  fitful  career: 

" '  Christ's  Entry '  was  knocked  down  for  twelve  hundred  dollars 
and  stored  in  a  warehouse,  until  in  1831  Cephas  Childs,  the 


IMiiliulclpliia  fiigraver,  and  Henrj'  Inman,  the  painter,  bought  it. 
I'oor  Haydon  went  to  see  it  off,  bewailing  its  loss  to  Kngland,  and 
praying  for  its  success  in  America.  The  Philadelphia  exhibition 
did  not  repeat  the  British  su(!cess<;s,  and  the  picture  wa.s  finally 
lent  to  the  A(!ademy  of  Fine  Arts.  During  a  fire  in  IHW  it  was 
cut  from   the  frame  and  dragged  from  the  building  like  a  wet 

l)lankei.  It  came  at 
last  into  possession  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, since  which 
time,  altho  exposed 
for  years  in  the  Roman 
CathoUc  C'athedral,an(l 
for  a  quarter  century 
in  the  art  museum  of 
Cincinnati,  it  has  been 
})raetically  lost  to  the 
world." 

But,  as  Mr.  Holman 
observes,  "any  inani- 
mate thing  that  has 
been  associated  with 
such  men  as  Words- 
worth, Keats,  William 
HazUtt.  Charles  Lamb, 
and  John  Howard 
Payne,  is  of  interest 
and  value."  Moreover, 
"when  that  thing  hap- 
pens to  be  a  painting 
which,  besides  associa- 
tions, contains  portraits 
of  some  of  these  per- 
sons, painted  from  fife 
— as  is  the  case  with 
this  picture — it  is,  per 
se,  of  greater  interest 
and  more  value."  Mr. 
Holman  gives  what  it 
seems  to  demand,  a 
'  'consideration  denied 
to  many  a  better  work  " : 

"The  story  of  Hay- 
don's picture  is  worth 
the  telling  if  only  for 
its  many  associations  with  Keats,  and  for  the  strong  interest  he 
manifested  in  it  throughout  his  whole  life  as  a  poet.  He  fre- 
quently referred  to  it  in  his  letters  as  'the  Picture.'  While  on 
his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Avhither  he  was  going  by  the  ad^nce 
of  Haydon,  he  wrote: 

'"I  have  conned  over  every  head  in  Haydon's  Picture'; 
from  Teignmouth  some  time  later:  '  I  am  nearer  myself  to  hear 
your  "Christ"  is  being  tinted  into  immortality.  Believe  me, 
Haydon,  your  picture  is  part  of  myself.' 

"There  is  perhaps  nothing  extant,  outside, of  Keats's  personal 
belongings,  a  house  at  Harapstead  and  one  at  Rome — certainly 
nothing  in  America,  that  has  so  many  associations  with  the  poet. 
He  watched  its  slow^  growth  upon  the  canvas  and  rejoiced  in  the 
triumph  it  brought  the  painter.  As  Keats  died  about  a  year 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  picture,  before  the  glory  of  Haydon's 
triumph  was  dimmed,  he  never  suspected  how  hollow  it  all  was. 
Altho  he  says  that  he  knew  Haydon's  faults,  he  could  not  have 
known  how  the  painter's  tactlessness  and  inordinate  egotism 
were  to  rob  him  of  honestly  won  laurels  and  bring  into  being  an 
animosity  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  stalked  the  misguided 
man  for  thirty  years,  and  at  last  seduced  him  into  taking  his 
own  life. 

"But  the  clouds  had  not  yet  gathered  when  Leigh  Hunt  intro- 
duced young  John  Keats  to  the  most  conspicuous  artist  in  all 
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Engfland.  That  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other 
their  letters  show.  Haydon  was  happy,  hopeful,  and  well  pleased 
wdth  himself,  as  was  usually  the  ease  when  he  had  a  large  painting, 
^^^th  all  its  attendant  diffieulties,  well  un<ler  way.  DilTieulties 
were  to  this  energetic,  masterful  man  what  hazards  ar"  to  golf- 
players — and,  for  the  most  part,  the^'  caused  him  about  as  much 
anxiety.  During  an  enforced  ride  in  a  lawyer's  cab  he  composed 
his  'Crucifixion';  lingering  in  a  friend's  room,  hoping  to  avoid 
arrest,  he  designed  the  background  for  another  picture;  while 
playing  unwilling  host  to  an  officer  of  the  law  he  constrained  his 
guest  to  be  his  model.  During  a  stay  in  a  debtors'  prison  he  met 
some  veterans  of  Waterloo,  and  'never  passed  jjh'asanter  even- 
ings.' In  this  same  unpropitious  quarter  he  sketched  a  bit  of 
horse-play,  and  afterwards  put  it  on  canvas.  George  IV.,  that 
astute  critic,  saw  it,  pronounced  it  'a  damn  fine  thing,'  and 
bought  it  Haydon  grew  fat  on  difficulties  that  killed  other 
men.  " 

In  painung  the  picture,  Haydon  used  most  of  his  friends  as 
models  for  the  accessory  figures.  The  identification  is  estab- 
lished by  a  "key"  which  Mr.  Holman  found  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  "appalrently  engraved  for  Haydon's  exhibition 
pamphlet."     We  read: 

"W^ordsworth  (Xo.  13)  was  never  lost,  perhaps  because  of  an 
engraving  from  a  portrait  by  Haydon  similar  to  the  head  in  tliis 
picture.  The  contrasted  faces  of  Voltaire  (No.  1*2)  and  Newton 
(No.  11)  are  always  recognized,  but  they  are  unimportant,  since 
death-masks  were  the  best  thing  the  painter  had  to  work  from. 
We  should  scarcely  need  the  confirmation  of  the  key  to  know 
Hazhtt's  portrait  (No.  20),  were  it  not  that  two  other  faces  (No. 
4  and  No.  2)  share  the  distinction  of  being  pointed  out  as  his.  A 
romantic  legend  has  it  that  the  Virgin  (No.  15)  is  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  But  the  actress  was  sixty-five  years  old  at  the 
time  and,  on  the  authority  of  the  painter  himself,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  he  had  never  met  her  until  the  day  his  picture  was 
shown  to  the  public.  Keats's  friend,  the  artist  William  Bewick, 
who  Avas  also  the  intimate  friend  of  Hazlitt,  was  not  at  the 
time  of  sufficient  importance  to  appear  on  the  key.  But  he 
is  in  the  painting.  So,  too,  in  all  probabihty  is  John  Howard 
Payne.  .  .  .  The  identification  of  Keats's  portrait  (No.  14)  is 
happily  rendered  beyond  doubt  by  the  key. 

'"IjCt  it  be  frankly  stated  that  Haydon  was  not  a  portrait- 
painter.  He  looked  down  on 
such,  and  was  wont  to  say: 
'  Portraitiire  is  always  inde- 
pendent of  art  and  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  the  Empire.  Where 
the  British  settle,  .  .  .  they 
carry  and  -will  always  carry 
trial  by  iivcy.  horse-racing,  and 
portrait-painting.'  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
that  Hazlitt,  the  prince  of  art 
critics,  who  himself  painted 
Wordsworth  at  this  very  time, 
has  said  that  Haydon's  Words- 
worth in  this  picture  'is  the 
most  like  his  drooping  weight 
of  thought  and  expression.' 
Professor  WiUiam  Knight,  of 
St.  Andrew's  University,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  portraits  of 
W^ordsworth,  after  consider- 
ing thirty-eight,  selects  five 
as  best,  and  names  first  the 
sketch  for  the  'Jerusalem' 
portrait.  (The  painting,  pre- 
sumably, he  never  saw.)  Judging  by  other  portraits  of  Hazlitt, 
this  one  in  Haj-don's  pictiu-e  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  success. 
The  portrait  of  young  Be^xack,  who  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
Haydon,  he  himself  records  is  a  good  likeness.  There  is  then  a 
fair  presumption  that  the  face  of  Keats  may  be  reasonably  true 
to  life,  and  if  this  is  so  the  square  foot  of  canvas  it  occupies  is 
worth  all  the  rest." 

The  story  of  how  John  Howard  Payne,  an  American,  comes 
into  the  picture,  -nnll  interest  his  compatriots: 

"Among  others  who  visited  Haydon's  studio  during  the  paint- 


ing of  'Christ's  Entr>'  into  Jerusalem'  was  John  Howard  Payne. 
His  friend.  Charles  Robert  Le.slie,  tht-  artist,  has  left  an  account 
of  a  visit  to  Haydon  with  Payne,  when  the  American  actor 
told  Haydon  of  the  trials  he  had  endured  through  'the  jealousy 
of  English  actors,  and  the  illiberality  of  the  English  press.'  To 
all  this  Haydon  very  characteristically  repUed,  'Sir,  I  regret 
from  my  soul  the  treatment  you  have  met  -with;  I  regret  it  as 
an  Englishman  and  am  ashamed  of  my  country.  .  .  .  The  only 
way  in  which  I  can  show  my  sense  of  the  injustice  you  have 
suffered  is  to  make  you  the  St.  John  in  ray  picture.'  " 


JEWISH   APPRECIATION    OF    SHYLOCK 

THE  CLASSICS,  it  appears,  are  never  immune  from 
assault.  Only  the  other  day  "Tom  Jones"  was  yanked 
from  the  grave  wherein  this  generation,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  content  to  see  him  "quietly  inurned,"  to  be  burnt 
by  an  English  rural  community  who  had  just  found  out  some  of 
Tom's  moral  shortcomings.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  board 
of  superintendents  of  the  New  York  schools  revived  that  periodi- 
cal racial  objection  to  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  and 
directed  that  this  classic  be  not  permitted  for  "appreciative" 
reading  in  those  schools  where  Jewish  pupils  were  in  the  major- 
ity. The  order  did  not  stand  more  than  a  few  days,  however, 
and  was  followed  by  another  rescinding  it,  so  that  the  work  is 
still  accessible  to  pupils.  Of  course  the  prohibitory  action  was 
not  taken  without  representations  from  some  parents  of  the 
pupils  urging  it,  but  that  they  must  be  in  a  decided  minority  is 
evidenced  by  the  disclosures  that  followed  the  action.  In  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  for  Girls,  a  test  was  made  before 
forty  young  Jewesses  who  "laughed  at  the  notion  of  excluding 
anything  for  racial  reasons,"  and  some  of  them  said: 

"We  enjoy  'Ivanhoe'  and  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  in  our 
classes." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  study  of  these 
books  because  we  are  Jews." 

"Some  people  will  always  find  reason  to  object  to  whatever 

anv  school  does." 


KEY   TO   haydon's    "ENTRY." 

Redrawn  from  the  catalog  of  the  Haj-don  Exhibition. 


That  this  judgment  is  shared 
by  the  intelligent  members  of 
the  Jewish  race  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  actor,  Mr.  Otis  Skin- 
ner, who  was  the  guest  of  a 
Uterary  club  of  Jewish  girls, 
stood  before  them  and  named 
a  number  of  Shakespearian 
scenes  that  he  was  willing  to 
recite.  By  a  large  majority 
thej-  chose  the  trial  scene  from 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
The  principal  of  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  schools 
observes : 

"The  assumption  that  our 
girls  are  narrow  and  afraid  is  a 
mistake.  The  narrowness  and 
the  fear  exist  in  our  school- 
masters, in  our  superintend- 
ents, or  in  some  timid  and  imaginative  member  of  a  Board  of 
Education.  The  effect  of  schooUng  ought  to  be  liberal,  cos- 
mopolitan, natural,  and  sensible.  We  certainly  ought  not  to 
permit  any  Scotchman,  German,  Hebrew,  Spaniard,  ItaUan, 
or  New  Englander,  to  Umit  in  any  waj'  the  selection  of  good 
literature  that  is  desired." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  when  the  action  of 
the  commissioners  was  recalled,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Churchill  (as 
the  New  York  Times  reports)  said:  ' 

"I  cannot  understand  the  narrow  and  finical  view  taken  by 
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thf  Btmrd  of  SupehutondentB  in  this  matter.  1  spoke  to  Dr. 
Maxwell  alHJUt  it.  He  told  iiu-  tlmt  he  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion and  eonsidereii  it  an  unwise  tliitit^. 

"l  do  not  think  any  one  will  cliurKe  nie  with  raeial  prejudiee 
luTjiiist'  1  «lo  not  a^rree  wall  soiiu-  ptrstMis  who  belitvi-  the  sehool 
eurruuluin  would  he  !■.  n.  111.  il"  l>s  liuving  cut  from  it  this  eon- 
Bunuuute  tlower  of  SI.  re's  genius.     It  is  his  most  poetic 

au»|  1)1    ■  oiuedy.     Jl.i.iitt  and  Lamb  so  refer  to  it.     Is  it 

to  Im'   I  (I  from  the  sfhools  heeaufte  some  i)erson  opposes 

one  of  Its  strongly  drawn  eharacters".' 

'"It  would  be  a  sad  spectacle  if  we  were  to  withdraw  this  and 
other  famous  works  for  .-.uch  a  n-a.son.  The  Italians  might  request 
the  withdrawal  of  ■Othello,'  because  of  the  character  of  I  ago. 
A  great  creed  might  object  to  •Henry  VI.'  because  of  the  way 
it  refers  to  Joan  of  Arc.  There  might  be  objection  also  to 
'Oliver  Twist'  on  account  of  Fagin.  The  Irish  might  take  ex- 
ception to  'Peudennis'  because  of  the  way  Thackeray  draws 
one  of  the  characters.  And  so  it  would  go,  until  much  of  the 
beautiful  literature  we  have  would  be  sacrificed." 


HOW  JAPAN  TAKES  DR.  ELIOTS  ADVICE 

>^M ERICA  WAS  B'ORMERLY  believed  to  be  the  nation 
/-^  most  sensitive  to  foreign  criticism,  but  Japan,  so  a 
■^  -^  native  of  that  country  assures  us,  is  at  present  in  that 
uncomfortable  position.  It  has  lately  had  its  teeth  set  on  edge 
bj-  a  citizen  of  this  Republic.  Again  and  again  have  Japanese 
editors,  publicists,  and  scholars  pointed  out  the  defects  and 
imperfections  of  the  existing  educational  sjstem  of  the  Empire, 
and  each  time  their  criticism  drew  but  scant  attention  from  the 
authorities.  But  once  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard,  published  a 
detailed  opinion  on  the 
subject,  all  Japan  was 
agog,  and  even  the  De- 
partment of  Education, 
■which  had  persistently 
assumed  an  attitude  of 
indifference  toward  the 
home  critics,  Avas  forced 
to  take  cognizance  of  it. 
Nay,  more,  the  Pri\y 
Council,  the  highest 
advisory  body  to  the 
Emperor,  moved  by 
Dr.  Eliot's  utterances, 
passed  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending a  thorough 
investigation  into  the 
educational  methods  of 
the  country. 

This  sudden  awaken- 
ing of  the  authorities 
at  the  criticism  of  the 
American  educator  is 
view^ed  with  mingled 
chagrin  and  amusement 
by  those  Japanese  edi- 
tors who  had  repeatedly 
uttered  much  the  same 
opinion  -without  elicit- 
ing~any  serious  response 
from  official  quarters. 
The  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi, 
which  is  under  the  same 

management  as  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  remarks  with  a  touch 
of  sarcasm  that  "there  is  nothing  edifying  in  our  Privj^  Coun- 
cillors and  oiu"  educational  authorities  being  bewildered  by 
the  views  oT  a  foreign  observer,  when  the  same  views  were 
more  than  once  voiced  by  our  own  countrymen."     This  jour- 


JOHN    HOWARD    PAYNE    AS    'ST.    JOHN. 

His  i.s  the  face  touched  by  the  hand  of  Christ,  and  the  man  next  on  his  left,  a 
little  back  of  him,  is  Hazlitt.  Haydon  painted  PajTie's  portrait  as  a  consolation  for 
the  attacks  of  the  English  actors  and  press  on  the  author  of  ■  Home.  Sweet  Home.  " 


nal,  however,  expresses  unstinted  appreciation  of  Dr.  Eliot's 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  criticism,  and  declares  that  "our 
educational  administration  is  worse  than  is  estimated  by  the 
ei.jnenl  educator  from  America — it  has  no  system,  it  is  in  a 
state  of  chaos."  The  Nippon  (Tokyo)  and  the  Asahi  (Tokyo; 
join  the  Nichi-nichi  in  thanking  Dr.  Eliot  and  hope  that  his 
strictures  will  be  heeded  by  the  authorities. 

Dr.  Eliot's  criticism,  as  reported  by  the  Tokyo  pntss,  was 
especially  directed  at  the  Government's  efforts  to  maintain 
uniformity  among  the  schools,  which  has,  in  his  opinion,  produced 
stereotyping  effects  and  retarded  the  progress  of  educational 
methods.  Entering  into  further  details,  he  points  out  that  the 
existing  system  requires  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of  tea<;h- 
ers,  that  it  imparts  but  superficial  knowledge  to  the  pupils,  that 
it  imposes  an  excessively  heavy  burden  upon  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and  that  it  requires  too  many  years  for  a  pupil  to  finish 
his  education  from  primary  school  to  university.  All  these 
observations  find  a  heart j'  approval  in  the  editorials  of  such 
Tokyo  dailies  as  the  Jiji,  the  Asahi,  the  Hochi,  and  the  Nippon. 
The  Asahi  scores  the  Educational  Department  for  its  indiffer- 
ence to  home  critics  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  pupil's  energy  overtaxed 
as  in  our  country.  Here  even  children  of  tender  ages  are  required 
to  study  a  dozen  or  even  a  score  of  subjects,  to  the  injury  of 
their  mental  and  phj'sical  capacity.  The  inevitable  effect  of 
this  method  has  been  that  the  student,  whether  of  the  primary 
school  or  of  the  university,  has  come  to  think  that  learning 
means  committing  mechanically  to  memory  what  is  written 
in  text-books.  Knowledge  acquired  under  such  circumstances  can 

not  but  be  superficial 
and  ill  adapted  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  What 
is  more  serious,  this  sys- 
tem arrests  the  whole- 
some mental  growth  of 
our  children  and  young 
men,  and  will  make 
them  ultimate  losers  in 
the  race  of  the  world 
into  which  they  must 
eventually  enter." 

This  view  of  the  Asahi 
is  heartily  endorsed  by 
Baron  K.  Matsuoka, 
ex-Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  and 
President  of  the  Nip- 
pon University  at  To- 
kj'o,  who  holds  that  the 
curricula  and  the  strict 
system  of  examination 
adopted  by  the  schools 
entail  so  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  students  that 
by  the  time  they  com- 
plete their  college  edu- 
cation they  have  become 
really  unfit  for  the  hard 
work  of  actual  life.  The 
Baron  also  agrees  with 
Dr.  Eliot  that  the  pres- 
ent educational  system 
of  Japan  is  too  costly  for 
her  limited  resources. 
One  phase  of  Dr.  EUot's  criticism  which  surprized  the  Japanese 
was  his  "conservative"  view  of  higher  education  for  women. 
He  does  not  seem  to  endorse  such  methods  of  female  education 
as  are  practised  in  his  country,  and  suggests  that  Japan  would 
do  w^ell  to  stop  and  think  before  she  adopts  western  principles 
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in  lliis  particular  matter.  The  Japanese,  of  course,  expected 
to  find  him,  an  American,  an  ardent  advocate  of  coordinate 
education  and  all  that  tends  to  help  in  the  making  of  the  "new 
woman."  To  most  Japanese  editors  and  educators  this  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  EUot's  appears  to  be  a  most  sensible  one. 


A  BRITISH   DRAMA  OF  OUR  "SOCIETY" 

MR.  BRYCE'S  BOOK  on  our  commonwealth  has  not 
yet  been  matched  by  an  English  view  of  our  common 
life.  Few  English  dramatists  have  ever  attempted 
to  put  an  American  upon  the  stage,  unless  in  burlesque.  Tom 
Taylor  probably  thought  he  was  true  to  life  in  his  Asa  Trenchant 
of  "Our  American  Cousin,"  and  the  type  has  more  or  less  become 
a  fixt  idea  of  the  real  American,  for  only  such  extravagant  repre- 
sentations of  American  character  as  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch"  and  "The  Cho- 
rus Lady"  seem  certain 
of  hearty  acceptance 
among  our  forbears  over 
seas.  It  is  practically  a 
new  thing,  then,  that 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
has  attempted  in  his 
play  —  ' '  Esther  Cast- 
ways,"  lately  produced 
in  London  by  Miss 
Marie  Tempest.  It 
purports  to  represent 
New  York  and  its  ' '  best 
people."  What  Mr. 
Jerome's  qualifications 
for  the  undertaking  are 
must  largely  be  disclosed 
by  his  effort.  He  has 
made  a  lecture  tour  of 
this  country,  and  been 
associated  with  the  late 
Robert  Barr,  an  Amer- 
ican, in  the  editorship 
of  The  Idler  magazine. 
But  his  evocations  of 
American  character  do 
not  whole-heartedly  win 
the  credence  even  of  his 
English  critics.  The  du- 
bious tone  of  the  re- 
viewer for  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  more  or  less 
echoed  by  others.  He 
writes : 


KEATS    AND    WORDSWORTH. 


The  lower  row  of  portraits  (from  the  reader's  left  to  right)  represent  Wordsworth, 
Voltaire,  and  Newton;  just  above  Wordsworth  is  John  Keats,  and  to  the  left  of  him 
William  Bewick,  the  artist  and  engraver. 


"Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome's 
new  play,  'Esther  Cast- 
ways,'  presented  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Theater 

last  night,  introduces  us  to  a  'set'  in  New  York  society  with 
which  we  had  previously  been  unacquainted.  It  is  wealthy, 
but  not  'smart.'  It  is  also  pious,  yet  it  includes  'the  best 
people.'  Everybody  in  it  speaks  English  without  a  trace  of 
American  accent;  and -it  is  ruled  by  a  certain  Afrs. /acfcson- 
Tillett,  who  is  so  extraordinarily  stately  that  when  she  medi- 
tates paj-ing  a  first  call  on  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  she 
has  made  at  some  friend's  house,  she  announces  her  intention 
in  a  letter  ^\Titten  in  the  third  person,  to  the  effect  that  'Mrs. 
Jaekson-Tillett  will  have  the  pleasure  of  caUing  on  Mrs.  Castways 
to-morrow  afternoon.'  She  is  also  so  important  that  when  she 
enters  a  dra-wing-room  an  awe-smitten  silence  at  once  settles  on 
everybody,  and  so  grand  that  when  she  leaves  it  she  invariably 
commands,  not  one  of  the  servants,  but  one  of  the  other  ladies, 
or  gentlemen,  to  go  down  and  see  if  her  carriage  is  there.     She 


has  a  husband  who  is  only  a  shade  less  Uke  a  dreadnought.  He 
accompanies  his  lady-wife  in  her  first  call  on  Mrs.  Castways,  and 
promj)tly  puts  his  pretty  hostess  at  her  ease  by  saying,  'I  didn't 
wish  to  cull  on  you,  but  now  that  I've  seen  you  I'm  glad  I  came.' 
And  at  the  end  of  the  i)lay,  after  Mrs.  Castways  has  been  thnjugh 
a  good  deal  of  tribulation,  Mrs.  J ackson-Tillctt  bears  down  upon 
her  and  invites  her  to  dine  with  her  and  Mr.  Jacksoit-Tillitt  to 
meet  .some  of  'the  best  people'  on  the  following  Tuesday  night; 
and  Mrs.  Castways  is  so  happy  and  so  overcome  with  tlie  l';<nor 
that  she  almost  .sobs  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  That  ia 
the  'happy  ending'  of  Mr.  Jerome's  play!" 

These  are  not  the  only  "strange  persons  in  this  'set,'"  aa 
the  wondering  eye  of  Mr.  "H.  M.  W.,"  the  critic,  views  them: 

"Mr.  Philip  Castways  himself,  for  example,  is  a  young  lawyer 
of  very  distinguished  family — 'Mrs.  Jaekson-Tillett  had  known 
his  mother!' — but  he  has  marri<!d  beneath  him.  His  little 
Esther,  in  fact,  was  of  the  humblest,  and  one  of  her  sisters  had 
been  worked  to  death  as  a  mill-hand.  And  now,  after  ten  yeara 
of    married    life  with    this   quite   dear   little   woman,    he    finds 

his  thoughts  occupied 
with  two  interests — the 
leadership  of  a  great 
national  agitation  on 
behalf  of  the  Children's 
Bill,  which  is  to  reform 
the  conditions  of  child- 
labor  in  mills,  and — a 
liaison  with  the  comely, 
but  over-adventurous, 
Mrs.  Jocelyn  Penbury. 
And  when  Esther  discov- 
ers the  liaison  she  is  at 
first  shocked,  but  after 
a  brief  period  of  reflec- 
tion she  lets  herself  be 
'compromised'  with  a 
rascally  politician  called 
John  Farrington,  so  that 
Philip's  reputation  may 
not  suffer,  and  so  that 
he  may  go  on  working 
for  the  biU.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Penbury 
elects  to  take  herself  oflp 
to  'fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new,'  Mr.  Far- 
rington expresses  no 
regret,  Esther  and  Phil- 
ip kiss  again  wth  tears, 
the  chances  of  the  bill 
become  rosy  once  more, 
and  the  prospect  of  the 
Tuesday  dinner  with 
the  Jackson  -  Tilletts 
lends  a  crowning  touch 
to  the  reunited  Cast- 
ways'  felicity." 

The  play  may  be  very 
realistic,  H.  M.  W.  con- 
cedes, tho  he  adds  the 
rather  guarded  observa- 
tion that  !'an  American 
opinion  on  that  point 
would,  no  doubt,  be 
more  valuable    than   our  own."     Fm-ther: 

' '  There  may  be  such  leaders  of  '  the  best  people '  in  New  York 
as  Mrs.  Jaekson-Tillett;  and  all  the  rest  of  it  may  be  a  faithful 
reflex  of  life.     It  did  not,  however,  strike  us  as  such." 

Mr.  Walkley  of  The  Times  thinks  the  queer  notions  of  the 
characters  are  "  more  comic  than  credible,"  and  remarks: 

"It  may  be  that  New  York  people  act  from  the  strange  motives 
and  in  the  odd  ways  Mr.  Jerome  imputes  to  them;  anything 
seems  possible  in  a  society  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Jaekson-Tillett. 
It  may  be  that  rough  fellows  from  South  Carolina,  Uke  Mr. 
Reuben  Pierce,  behave  hke  bears  in  the  drawing-room,  denouncing 
light  ladies  as  'lemans'  and  the  very  sofa-cushions  as  'soft.' 
Biit  we  confess  to  ha\dng  strong  doubts  about  it  all." 
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WHERE  PASTORS  NEGLECT  CHILDREN 


THK  DE(*LINE  in  church  attendance  in  England  is 
attributed  by  7')»«  British  Weekly  to  the  pastoral  nog- 
U«ft  of  the  children.  Nearly  all  Anglican  and  Noncon- 
formist churches  have  shown  a  falling  off  in  the  past  year;  the 
Catholic  Church  alone  linds  itself  in  a  condition  that  warrants 
self-congratulation.  Dr.  Itobertson  Nicol  lays  almost  the  whole 
blame  on  the  pastors,  who  seem  to  make  no  effort  to  bring  the 
children  into  the  fold.  "  We  may  talk  as  we  like  about  the  forces 
that  militate  against  church  attendance,"  he  A\Tites,  "but  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  truth  is  that  the  pastoral  heart  is  cool- 
ing and  the  work  of  the  shepherd  is  not  being  done."  He 
8e«>ms  to  find  the  activities  of  the  clergy  tending  too  much  in 
another  dire<'tion,  for  hv  atlds:  "If  it  were  otherwise,  those  re- 
Bponsible  for  our  conferences  and  assemblies  would  tear  up  their 
programs  aiul  know  no  politics  and  no  theology  and  no  criti- 
cism till  the  lambs  were  in  the  fold."  One  Sunday  in  December 
Liverpool  undertook  to  see  how  bad  the  ease  was  and  took  a 
census  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  churches,  chapels,  and 
mission-halls  of  that  city.  This  was  the  fourth  census  taken 
since  1881  and  the  combined  showing  is  a  marked  indication  of 
tendencies.  In  1881,  146,469  people  were  found  in  church  on 
the  Sunday  in  question;  in  1891,  157,846;  in  1902,  178,777,  and 
in  1912,  160,721.  Tho  the  population  of  Liverpool  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  decade  by  about  45,000,  being  now  752,021, 
this  period  shows  a  decline.  The  Methodist  position  there  is 
helped  by  its  "Central  Hall,"  that  attracts  an  evening  attend- 
ance of  2,340.     Looking  elsewhere: 

"At  the  Presbyterian  churches  the  morning  attendance  has 
gone  down  from  5,300  in  1891  to  2,604  in  1912,  and  the  evening 
attendance  from  6,200  to  4,820.  The  CongregationaUsts  have 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  morning  attendance,  but  there  is  only 
a  slight  difference  in  the  figures  for  the  evening,  being  5,614  in 
1912,  and  5,803  in  1902.  The  Baptist  decrease  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aked.  Pembroke  Chapel,  where 
he  preached  in  Liverpool,  had  a  morning  attendance  in  1902  of 
1,375,  which  has  now  gone  down  to  214.  The  evening  attend- 
ance in  1902  was  1,973,  and  is  now  564." 

The  British  Congregationalist  finds  "little  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  the  figiu-es  relating  to  church  membership."  Last  year  it 
decreased  2,221  and  in  the  year-books  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years  one  finds  "  decrease  after  decrease."  Sunday-school  sta- 
tistics are  in  keeping  with  those  of  church  attendance.  Losses 
are  partly  accounted  for  by  decUning  birth-rate,  "increasing 
emigration,"  and  the  "adoption  of  up-to-date  methods,"  that 
have  "involved  the  cutting  down  of  the  membership."  We 
read  on : 

"The  total  number  of  scholars— 692,676— is  3,178  below  the 
figure  for  last  year.  The  summary  shows  that  England  and 
Wales  are  responsible  for  2,787  of  the  decrease,  but  a  closer 
analj-sis  reveals  the  fact  that  in  Wales  and  Monmouth  there  is 
an  increase  of  1,474,  which  swells  the  total  of  the  English  de- 
crease by  that  number.  The  figures  for  Scotland  show  a  dechne 
of  371,  and  those  for  Ireland  a  dechne  of  20. 

"London  leads  the  Avay,  but  in  the  wrong  direction,  with  a 
diniinished  membership  of  1,324,  and  the  metropoUs  is  closely 
followed  by  Suffolk  with  a  decrease  of  662  and  Staffordshire 
■with  588.  Shropshire,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased  by  428, 
and  Herts  by  408. 

"There  is  an  increase  of  269  Sunday-school  teachers,  due, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  more  general  adoption  of  up-to-date  meth- 
ods in  the  primary  and  junior  departments.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  is  71,530." 

The  explanation  that  the  Catholic  gain  in  Liverpool  is  due 
to  immigration  is  dismissed  by  T'he  British  Weekly,  which  writes 
of  the  contrastingly  pleasing  prospect  of  this  Church: 


"We  prefer  to  take  the  explanation  given  by  Archbishop 
Wliitesidc,  and  it  is  so  important  that  we  hope  it  will  be  deeply 
pondered.  The  Archbishop  says  that  it  seems  Ukely  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  called  the  Century  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  He  looks  round  him,  and  sees  the  wonderful  re- 
newal of  the  spiritual  lif*-  which  has  resulted  in  a  ver^'  short 
time  from  the  two  decrees  of  the  Holj'  See — the  one  on  frequent 
communion,  and  the  other  on  the  first  communion  of  children. 
As  a  result  of  the  first  decree,  the  number  of  conimunions  made 
in  the  diocese  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  about  1,<KX},000 
made  annually  four  years  ago  to  over  4.000,000  made  during 
the  past  year.  We  invite  particular  attention  to  what  the  Arch- 
bishop describes  as  the  consequence  of  the  second  decree  about 
the  first  communion  of  children.  In  the  year  following  its  pro- 
mulgation the  Easter  communions  in  the  dioce.se  rose  from  about 
198,0(K)  to  about  221, (XK),  an  increase  of  23,0(K3  in  one  year,  due 
in  the  main  to  the  number  of  little  children  who,  for  the  first 
time,  fulfilled  the  Easter  precept.  The  Archbishop  adds:  'Not 
only  do  the  children  approach  the  Holy  Table  in  large  numbers, 
but  from  all  sides  there  comes  the  same  gratif\ing  account  of 
the  wonderful  faith,  and  of  the  recollection  almost  bej'ond  their 
years,  with  which  the  little  ones  receive  our  l^rd.  The  silent 
work  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  souls  of  all,  both  young  and 
old,  tlu-ough  early  and  frequent  communion,  is  a  great  consola- 
tion to  pastors  of  souls,  and  inspires  great  hopes  for  the  future. 
Every  Sunday  about  189,000  persons  in  the  diocese  hear  mass. 
We  may  assume  that  about  a  third  of  these  are  school-children, 
the  large  majority  of  whom  also  attend  the  children's  service  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon.'  " 

It  is  for  the  Protestant  churches  to  see  that  they  are  watch- 
ing for  the  souls  of  the  children  with  the  same  zeal  and  care  as 
the  Catholics,  declares  Dr.  Nicol,  adding: 

"A  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  religious  census  was  taken 
in  Aberdeen,  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Cathohc  churches  that 
saved  the  situation,  and  that  this  increase  was  mainly  an  in- 
crease of  children  in  attendance  at  divine  worship.  We  have 
now  for  a  long  time  persistently  urged  the  Free  Churches  of 
this  country  and  the  Sunday-school  teachers  to  join  together 
in  seeing  that  the  children  were  brought  up  to  worship  in  God's 
house." 


THE  CRIMINAL'S  TEXT  -  BOOK— The  prominence  given 
by  most  newspapers  to  the  details  of  graft,  scandal,  and  crime  is 
frequently  deplored.  It  is  held  that  we,  and  especially  the  rising 
generation,  are  thus  made  so  familiar  with  the  "frightful  mien" 
of  vice  that  we  cease  to  be  shocked,  and  in  time  come  to  endure, 
then  to  pity,  and  in  some  cases  to  embrace.  Those  who  note  the 
sequence  of  similar  crimes  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
incUned  to  blame  the  press  for  spreading  broadcast  the  stories  of 
sensational  murders  and  robberies,  and  thus  indirectly  fostering 
"crime  waves."  But  a  closer  and  more  direct  relation  between 
the  newspaper  and  the  criminal  is  asserted  by  a  writer  who  should 
certainly  be  given  credit  for  knowng  whereof  he  speaks — the 
editor  of  The  Minnesota  Prison  Mirror,  published  by  the  convicts 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Stillwater,  Minn.  As  he  sees  it,  the 
daily  paper  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  up-to-date  crook's 
equipment : 

"The  newspaper  of  to-day  is  the  chief  disseminator  of  informa- 
tion on  criminal  matters.  It  is  the  thief's  text-book  and  every 
robbery  it  details  is  a  new  lesson  to  him.  It  is  true  that  the  public 
is  to  some  extent  forwarned  against  the  danger  of  being  duped 
by  the  methods  which  the  newspapers  expose;  but  honest  people 
do  not  read  the  accounts  of  criminal  transactions  ^vith  as  much 
avidity  as  do  dishonest  persons,  consequently  do  not  absorb 
nearly  so  much  information.  When  a  bank  robberj'  occurs  the 
most  minute  particulars  are  given  of  the  modus  operandi,  and 
in  many  instances  the  cracksmen's  whole  kit  of  tools  is  accurately 
delineated  by  illustrations.  The  banker,  ha\'ing  little  use  for 
such  information,  soon  forgets  all  he  has  read  about  it ;   but  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  aspiring  burglar  stores  the  minutise  away  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  his  memory  for  future  use." 


A  MOSLEM  CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOR 

THE  LEAST  LIKELY  place  to  find  a  Clu-istian  Endeavor 
Society,  one  would  say,  would  be  a  Mohaiuincdan 
community,  but  Beirut,  in  Syria,  can  present  this 
anomaly.  Over  a  hundred  girls  form  this  society,  and  none  but 
Mohammedans  are  admitted.  They  do  not  nmounce  their 
Moslem  faith  either,  but  find  a  way  of  reconciling  the  two  and 
giving  their  allegiance  to  both  prophets.  The  Rev.  Francis  E. 
Clark  tells  in  the  ChrisUaTi  Endeavor  World  (Boston)  of  liis 
visit  to  the  Jessie  Taylor  Memorial  School  in  Beirut,  where  lie 
found  this  "absolutely  unique  (christian  Endeavor  Society," 
saying: 

"I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  llie  principal  of  the  school 
to  address  the  girls,  and  one  afternoon  found  myself  in  a  large 
and  pleasant  schoolroom,  used  also  as  a  chapel,  and  in  the  T)res- 
ence  of  a  hundred  or  more  l)right-faced  girls,  every  one  of  whom 
was  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Druse  (the  Druses  are  a  sect  of  Mo- 
hammedans). 

"Before  I  spoke  the  acting  principal,  Miss  Conpar,  asked  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  to  rise;  and  all  the 
older  girls,  whose  ages  I  should  think  would  range  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  rose. 

"Here,  then,  were  the  members  of  tliis  most  remarkable 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  ever3'  one  of  wliom  had  been  brought 
up  a  Moslem ;  every  one  of  whom  from  infancy  had  repeated  the 
formula  ten  thousand  times,  '(lod  is  great,  and  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet';  every  one  of  whom  belonged  to  a  home  where  the 
Koran  and  not  the  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  Book  of  Books. 

"When  I  asked  the  missionary  how  it  happened  that  these  girls 
were  allowed  to  become  Christian  Endeavorers,  I  was  told  that 
they  all  regarded  Jesus  Chi'ist  as  a  great  prophet,  and  that  they 
coidd  conscientiously  take  our  pledge  and  say,  'Trusting  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  strength,  I  promise  him  that  I  will  strive 
to  do  whatever  he  would  like  to  have  me  do.' 

"To  be  sure,  they,  or  at  least  their  parents,  believed  that 


el.iion.iu  I.nK.i,..!  U..iia.- 

THE    PLAYGROUND    OF    THE    SCHOOL, 
"Where  the  little  Moslem  "female  hooligans"  were  reclaimed. 


Mohammed  was  a  later  prophet,  with  a  later  re^-elation;   but  at 
lie  same  time  they  did  not  deny  that  Christ  also  Avas  a  great 
prophet,  who  should  be  obeyed." 

The  true  explanation  of  this  remarkable  society  goes  back  as 

:'ar  as  1868,  we  are  told,  a  dozeG  years  before  the  first  Christian 

"ndeavor  Society  was  formed  in  America.     Then  a  devoted 

- -otch  lady  living  in  Beirut  "had  it  laid  upon  her  heart,  after 

.(•quiring  a  little  Arabic,  to  ask,  'What  can  I  do  to  help  my 

Syrian  sisters? ' "      The  narrative  proceeds: 


■'The  an.swer  came  quickly,  as  it  did  to  St.  Paul  when  he  asked 
a  similar  f(U«-stion.  i>\\v  found  two  sickly  children,  whom  she 
took  to  the  liospital;  and,  as  the  children  w<re  helped,  their 
Moslem  mothers  were  of  course  pleased,  and  began  to  think  well 
of  this  kind  liereti<*  from  a  strange  laud.  She  soon  followed  up 
her  advantage  by  making  lu-r  head<iiiarters  in  a  very  poor  section 
of  Beirut  where  no  Christian  work  was  attempted. 

"Her  sdioolrooin  A\ns  a  grove  of  mulberrx-trees,  her  school- 
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WHERE    THE    COMPOSITE    SOCIETY    IS    HOUSED. 

Over  a  hundred  girls  from  Moslem  families  form  a  Christian 
Kndcavor  Society  in  this  Beirut  orphanage. 


book  an  Arabic  hjmn-book,  her  seats  and  desk  a  straw  mat,  her 
rewards  of  merit  some  bright-colored  worsteds. 

"Fifteen  girls  gathered  around  her,  the  young  female  hooligans 
of  the  district;  but  the  bright  worsteds  caught  their  eA'es,  and 
as  a  favor  to  the  good  lady  they  learned  some  of  the  Arabic  letters, 
knit  a  few  awkward  stitches,  and  even  the  first  day  learned  one 
verse  in  Arabic  of  '  There  is  a  happy  land.' 

"Soon,  however,  the  rainy  season  came  on,  and  the  mulberry- 
trees  naturally  were  not  water-tight.  But  then  a  friend  gave 
them  the  use  of  a  room;  and  soon  another  friend,  who  was  leaA- 
ing  her  house,  loaned  it  to  Miss  Taylor  and  her  girls  for  three 
months.    Here  she  Avas  able  to  stay  for  ten  years. 

"Year  by  year  the  work  grew,  for  God  was  in  it.  Six  years 
after  the  first  gathering  of  girls  under  the  mulberrj'-trees  a- 
boarding-school  was  opened,  and  has  been  housed  and  supported 
from  that  day  to  this  by  Christian  friends  in  Scotland.  A  night- 
school  was  soon  opened  for  the  men  and  brothers  of  the  girls,  a. 
mothers'  meeting  for  serving,  etc.,  and  a  medical  clinic  where  the 
manj'  sick  of  body  were  cared  for,  as  the  soul-sick  ones  Avere 
helped  in  other  w'ays. 

"The  utmost  economy  was  used.  'Even  the  oliA'e-stones  Avere 
biu-ned  for  fuel,'  as  ^liss  Taylor  said.  The  girls  Avere  taught  to 
raise  their  own  Aegetables  and  fruit. 

"And  Avhat  was  the  residt?  The  result  that  always  follows 
such  honest,  earnest,  loving  Chi'istian  service.  Prejudices  began 
to  disappear.  Moslem  hate  of  Christians,  at  least  so  far  as  Miss 
Taylor  Avas  concerned,  gaAe  place  to  admiration  and  Ioac.  The 
^lohammedan  derAishes  objected  to  the  Mohammedan  girls' 
being  sent  to  a  Clu-istian  school;  but  their  fathers  insisted  on 
sending  them,  CAcn  tho  they  kneAv  that  they  Avould  be  taught 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Avould  study  the  Bible,  sing  Christian 
hymns,  and  learn  the  simple  truth  about  Jesus  Christ;  they 
insisted  on  sending  them,  for  they  kneAv  that  in  no  Moslem 
school  coidd  thej'  receive  so  good  an  education  or  such  loA'ing 
care. 

"Now  the  commodious  building  and  pleasant  grounds  in  the 
heart  of  the  citj-  of  Beirut  and  in  the  midst  of  its  most  intensely 
Moslem  quarter  attest  the  Annning  Christian  character,  the  good 
sense,  patience,  and  tact  of  the  Scotch  Avoman  Avho  more  than 
forty  years  ago  started  her  school  under  a  mulberry-tree,  with  a 
hymn-book  and  a  skein  of  worsted. 

'  ;Miss  Taylor  AA-ent  to  her  great  reward  some  six  years  ago, 
haA'ing  liAcd  to  see  the  largest  fruition  of  her  hopes,  and  has  been 
succeeded  bj^  Miss  Turner,  a  Avoman  possest  of  kindred  spirit  and 
equal  executiA'e  power." 


lot 
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SLOW  CHURCH   PROGRESS  IN    1912 

DU.  H.  K.  CAltUOLL'S  aiiuual  statement  of  church 
statistics  in  The  C/»r»»'»<"«  AUvocaU  (Now  York)  gives 
(.'hristians  o<•uH.^lon  for  serious  thought,  (leclarcs  Zion'a 
UtrtiU  vMfth.  Epis.,  Boston).  MemhtTship  liffuros  for  1912 
show  a  total  net  jfain  of  '>7y,S.">2  over  those  for  1911.  But  thi.s 
is  nt«arly  :{(K),tKK)  below  the  net  incrttase  of  the  previous  year.  As 
the  Boston  editor  obs0r>'e8:  "The  nligious  forces  are  not  losing? 
prounil  actually,  hut  they  faiUni  duriiiR  1912  to  keep  pace  with 
their  record  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  loss  in  the  net 
increase  is  almost  a  third — a  fact  which  cannot  but  arrest  atten- 
tion." To  at  least  one  newspaper  editor  this  means,  to  quote  a 
Denver  lieadline,  that  the  "Men  and  Religion  Movement 
Failed."  And  this  thought  likewise  occurs  to  The  Truthseeker 
(New  York),  a  leading  exponent  of  Freethought,  which  says: 
"When  it  is  remembered  that  last  year  was  expected  to  show  the 
results  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Fon\ard  Movement,  on  which  a 
million  in  money  and  some  energy  were  expended,  the  result 
must  be  distinctly  a  disappointment  to  those  who  thought  they 
were  taking  America  for  Christ."  The  situation  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  by  arranging  Dr.  Carroll's  total  figures  as  follows: 


tory,"  which  will  lie  noted  in  these  columns  when  they  are  pub- 
lished. Dr.  Carroll  also  calls  attention  to  the  merging  of  the 
Free  Baptists  with  the  Northern  Baptists  now  going  on. 


MINISTERS 

CHURCHES 

COMMUNI- 
CANTS 

Total  for  1912 

174,396 
171,905 

2,491 

1.396 

1.095  (gain) 

220.814 

220,160 

654 

1.652 

998 

36.R75.5;i7 

Total  for  1911      

36.095.685 

(iain  in  1912         

579,852 

(.lain  111  1911 

859,389 

Lioss  in  net  incre&so 

279,537 

The  36,675,537  persons  set  down  by  Dr.  Carroll  as  members 
of  religious  bodies  are  not  all  Christians,  notes  The  Continent 
(Presbyterian,  Chicago),  "since  ethical  eulturists,  spiritualists, 
theosophists,  and  Buddhists  are  included,  but  the  number  to  be 
deducted  on  that  score  does  not  much  exceed  200,(XX),  of  whom 
the  spiritualists  form  the  overwhelming  majority."  And  Zion's 
Herald,  taking  a  look  at  our  last  census  figures,  reminds  its  readers 
that  it  means  that  about  56,000,000  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  "are  not  vitally  connected  with  the  churches.  When  all 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  children,  the  size  of  the  task  in 
reaching  those  yet  unidentified  with  any  church  looms  large." 

In  connection  Avith  the  tables  reprinted  below,  showing  the 
membership  ranking  of  the  various  denominations,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Dr.  Carroll's  figures  for  the  Catholic  Church  are  taken 
on  a  different  basis  from  those  in  the  "Official  Catholic   Direc- 


ORDER  OF  DENOMINATIONS 


DENOMINATIONS 


RANK  IN 
1912 


Roman  Catholic 

Methodist  Episcol!)al 

Regular  Baptist  (.South) 

Methodist  Episcopal.  South.  . 
Regular  Baptist  (.Colored) .  .  . 

Presbyterian  (Northern) 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Regular  Baptist  (North) 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Lutheran  Synodieal  Confer. . . 

Congregationalist 

African  Methodist  Episcopal . 
African  Meth.  Epis.  Zion  .  .  .  . 
Lutheran  General  Council .  .  . 

Lutheran  General  Synod 

United  Bretliren 

Reformed  (German) 

'Latter-Day  Saints 

Presbyterian  (Soutliern) 

German  Evangelical  S>-nod .  , 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal. 

SpirituaUsts 

^Iethodist  Protestant 

Greek  Orthodox  (Catholic).. 
United  Norwegian  Lutheran. . 

United  Presbyterian 

Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

Orthodox  Friends 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


COMMUNI- 

RANKIN 

CANTS 

1890 

12,888.466 

1 

3.293.526 

2 

2,475.609 

4 

1,919.873 

5 

1.912.219 

3 

1,368,150 

7 

1.340.887 

8 

1.175,923 

6 

970,451 

9 

807,693 

12 

742,350 

10 

620,234 

11 

547,216 

13 

473,295 

14 

316,949 

20 

301-.448 

16 

300.147 

15 

296.000 

21 

292.845 

18 

258.911 

17 

234,721 

24 

200,000 

39 

183,318 

22 

175,000 

138 

169,710 

26 

139,617 

27 

1,32.316 

33 

118.564 

28 

100.568 

31 

COMMUNI- 
CANTS 


6.231.417 

2,240.354 

1.280.066 

1.209.976 

1.348.989 

788.244 

641.051 

800.450 

532,054 

:i57,153 

512,771 

452,725 

349.788 

324.846 

164,640 

202,474 

204.018 

144.3.52 

179.721 

187.432 

129,383 

45.030 

141.989 

100 

119.972 

94.402 

69.. 505 

92.970 

80,655 


YEE  SUl'S  LONELY  SERVICE 

ON  A  ROf^KY  CRA(;.  2(K)  feet  high,  r  than  the  level  of 
busy  Pittsburg,  stands  a  church  which  has  but  one  mem- 
ber. And  that  church  is  also  the  worshiper's  home, 
"a  miserable  shack,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Municipal  Hospi- 
tal." It  is  the  leper  home,  tenanted  by  one  unfortunate  China- 
man, Yee  Sui.  How  that  doleful  abode  became  a  place  of  Chris- 
tian worship  is  told  thus  in  77te  Congregationalist  (Boston): 

"A  few  months  ago  he  was  a  devout  worshiper  of  his  ancestral 
gods,  but  when  the  great  affliction  came  upon  him,  Yee  Sui  found 
that  his  father's  gods  were  helpless  to  meet  his  dire  needs.  Then 
it  was  that  the  faithful  missionary,  Yee  Tang,  found  him  and 
told  liim  of  the  faith  that  had  become  to  him  better  than  any- 
thing his  fathers  knew.  The  result  was  that  just  about  a  j'car 
ago,  Dr.  (j.  W.  Shelton  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
stood  in  the  biting  wind  on  that  desolate  height,  on  the  steps  of 
the  leper  house,  and  baptized  this  Chinaman  into  the  Christian 
faith.  And  he  has  found  comfort  and  grace  to  meet  the  sorrows 
and  loneliness  of  his  lot.  Once  a  month  the  missionary,  Yee 
Tang,  comes  with  the  sacred  elements  of  the  communion,  the 
bread  and  wine;  but  even  he  must  set  them  down  by  the  steps 
and  Yee  Sui  must  Avait  until  he  has  retired  to  a  safe  distance 
before  he  partakes,  while  Yee  Tang  repeats  the  simple  ritual. 
This  church  has  services  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Yee  Sui  is 
the  only  worshiper.  The  service  is  aided  by  a  phonograph  and 
a  Bible  in  the  Chinese  language.  After  a  hymn  from  the  phono- 
graph, Yee  Sui  takes  his  Chinese  Bible  and  reads  aloud  many 
passages  very  earnestly.  There  is  a  pause,  then  rises  the  voice 
of  prayer.  The  words  are  strange,  but  they  are  spoken  in  the 
spirit  of  faith  and  of  deep  devotion.  When  the  prayer  ceases, 
the  chords  of  the  phonograph  sound  again  and  the  words  so  dear 
to  sorely  tried  and  needy  Christian  hearts  float  out  of  the  strange 
temple,  on  the  high  rock  above  the  careless  city  in  the  valley 

below. 

"  Jesus.  Lover  of  ray  soul. 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly. 

"Then  the  service,  so  pathetic  yet  so  triumphant,  is  over. 

"The  other  Sunday  this  servdce  had  an  unexpected  and,  for 
Yee  Sui,  a  joyous  ending.  Shouting  was  heard  without  and, 
going  to  the  door,  who  should  be  standing  there  but  his  own 
brother  from  far-off  Canton,  Yee  Chow.  'I  have  come  to  visit 
you,  my  brother,'  he  said.  '  I  heard  in  Canton  of  your  sickness. 
Our  father  and  mother  send  you  their  best  wishes.  Your  wife 
and  children  hope  for  your  speedy  recovery.  Am  I  permitted 
to  embrace  you? '  But  Yee  Sui  drew  back  and  warned  him  that 
he  must  not  come  too  near.  For  a  long  time  they  talked  of  the 
old  home  and  the  loved  ones  there.  Then  the  visiting  brother 
wondered  at  the  fortitude  and  good  cheer  of  the  afflicted  one. 
Yee  Sui  told  of  the  new  faith  that  had  come  and  of  its  power  and 
comfort.  The  man  from  Canton  Ustened  thoughtfully.  He 
had  heard  vaguely  in  China  of  the  missionaries  and  their  new 
religion,  but  here  he  began  to  realize  what  it  stood  for.  He 
comes  often,  now,  to  visit  his  leper  brother  and  to  hear  of  Jesus 
and  his  wonderful  power  to  cheer  and  strengthen  those  who  trust 
him.  So  this  strange  church,  with  its  one  worshiper  and  its 
phonograph  organ,  bids  fair  to  give  an  exhibition  of  the  true 
missionary  spirit  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  every  genuine  church 
of  Jesus  Christ." 


ORDER  OF  DENOMINATIONAL  FAMILIES 


DENOMINATIONAL   FAMILIES 

Catholic  (Roman,  etc.) 

^Iethodist 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal 

Reformed 

Latter-Day  Saints 

United  Brethren 

Friends 

Brethren    (Dunkardj 

Adventists 


RANK  IN 

1912 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


COMMUNI- 

i 
RANK  IN 

CANTS 

1890 

12.907.180 

1 

6,905.095 

2 

5.894,232 

3 

2.3.53.702 

5 

1,981.94) 

4 

980.851 

6 

4.59.106 

7 

352.500 

9 

320.960 

8 

124.216 

11 

119.644 

13 

95.808 

14 

COMMUNI- 
CANTS 


6.257.871 

4.589.284 

3.717.969 

1.231,072 

1.278  362 

540.509 

309,458 

166,125 

225.281 

107.208 

73.795 

60.491 


ANNUAL  REVIEW^  OF  THE  CHURCH  FORCES. 
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LESSONS   FROM   THE    TRUCK    EXHI- 
BITIONS 

In   a  review   of   the   recent   automobile 


xjrkur  Twrir-K-c  uavit  iMrovACPn   TV        "The  number  of  motor-trucks  in  the  rest   period  of '  time.     Practically  all  of  the  bip 

HOW    lKUCK.t>  MAVh-  llNCKl!.A&»ii,u   iiN    of  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States,  is    fleet  owners  are  still  biiyiner  machines    in 

AMERICA  in  (he  neighborhood  of  32,(XX)  machines,    quantity,  and  many  of  them  are  already- on 

HENRY    PARRINGTON,    the  editor  f:"«)!J"^    'H^^J'Vt^H^  .^q'^'^  '''*)'    ""^'"".^   an  all-motor  basis." 
»  „,,      „           „r                 i  -u   i      i  12,000.    Thus  the  Umted  States  at  present 
u    ^.""^  T^e  Power  Wagon,  contnhutvH  to  have  23,000  more  power  wagons   than   the 
the  Chicago  J  nbune  an  article  in  which  he  j.est  of  the  world  combined,  and  this  dis- 
shows   how    great  is  the  lead  which  this  parity  wll  increase  for  many  years  to  come, 
country  has  over  others  in  the  use  of  motor-        "The    production    of    American  motor- 
wagons,  m(>aning  by  "wagons,"  vehicles  in  trucks   will   go   on   increasing   rapidly   lor   shows,    particular    attention    is    given    by 
use    for   commercial  purposes.     He    finds  about  ten  years,  when  the  annual  output   Automobile  Topics  to  commercial  vehicles. 
statistics  prove  that  the  United  States  have  ^vill  probably  exceed  the 
23.000  more  motor-trucks  in  use  than  all  20(),0(K)  mark,  involving 
.,                 ,  •               I-      J        T      /->u-  a  vearlv  outlay  or  about 
other   c(juntnes    combined.       In    C  hicago  «iQQ  q/u)  i\f\i\ 

alone,  about  SG,000,000  have  been  invested  "An  even  more  stri- 
in  commercial  vehicles.  The  number  of  king  indication  of  the 
A-ehicles  in  Chicago  is  placed  at  over  2,600,  growth  of  the  power- 
the  number  having  rapidly  increased  dur-  wagon  idea  and  its  ac- 
ing  the  past  two  years.  The  same  is  true  ceptance  by  the  business 
of  the  country  at  large.  Among  other  im-  men  of  the  country  is 
portant  items  in  his  article  are  the  follow-  contained  in  the  statis- 
•  tics   of  big  fleets  or  ma- 

^'  ,  chines  owned  by  individ- 

"On  January  1,  1912,  the  total  number  of  ual  concerns,  and  the 
motor-trucks  in  the  United  States  was  way  in  which  some  of  the 
variously  estimated  at  between  2().0()()  and  leading  industries  are 
25,000,  the  correct  total  being  somewhere  adopting  the  motor- 
between  the  two.  A  year  later,  on  Januarj^  truck  method  of  road 
1,  1913,  this  number  had  increased  to  transportation. 
55,000.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  "  Foremost  among  the 
this  wonderful  growth  was  that  three  times  trade  exponeutsof  power- 
as  many  power  wagons  were  made  and  sold  wagon  haulage  are  the  express,  .transfer,  That  paper  believes  that  this  year  will  bo 
in  1912  as  during  the  previous  year,  and  and  teaming  companies  of  the  country,  reckoned  henceforth  one  of  the  greatest 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  1911  pro-  These  interests,  at  the  beginning  of  last  jq  the  development  of  the  truck  industry, 
duction  was  approximately  equal  to  the  December,  owned  G,500  machines,  valued  fphe  number  of  trucks  in  service  last  vear 
combined  output  of  all  pre\aous  years.  at   .$16,000,000.      Present    indications     go   .^^.^^y  ^^^j.^  ^han  50  per  cent    in  advance  of 

"What  will  be  the  production  and  sale  of   to  show  that  bj- the  end  of  the  vear  the    .,  hm  ■  i    ,     ^ 

^  -^  "^  the  previous  jear.      Ihis  progress  showed 

so  great  an  advance  on  previous  years  that, 
it  is  believed  now  that  makers  will  feel 
more  sirre  of  themselves  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. The  past  year  was  the  first  in 
which  cooperative  efforts  were  put  forth 
by  liiakers.  The  outcome  of  these  effort.? 
has  been  a  broader  foundation  from  which 
now  to  develop  the  industrj'.  Notable  also 
was  the  adoption  of  a  standard  form  of 
warranty,  standard  relations  as  to  carrying: 
capacities,  load  ratings,  and  speeds.  The 
writer  beUeves  that  quite  the  most  im- 
portant movement  in  truck  designs  is  in 
the  direction  of  lighter  construction.  Many 
makers  have  sought  to  make  improvements 
in  this  direction,  but  few  have  heretofore 
been  able  to  achieve  good  results.  The 
writer  adds : 


iBi  ^''Waiij^t  ^  i' 


TRUCK   USED   BY  BUILDERS   DUMPING   A   LOAD    OF   BRICK. 


TRUCK  LOADED  WITH  GRAIN  HAULING  TWO  WAGONS  ALSO  LO.\DED. 


"Perhaps  the  most  significant  trend  is 


end  of  this  vear,  witli  a  total  investment 
in  rolUng  stock  alone  of  about  $230,000,000. 


motor-trucks  dirring  1913  no  one  knows  e.x-  macliine  total  will  be  not  less  than  15,000, 
actly,  but  the  manufactnrers'  plans  call  for  involving  a  total  investment  of  $35,000,000. 
an  output  of  not  less  than  45,000  machines.  "The  department  stores,  with  3.300 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  year  just   motor-wagons,  owned  by  over  500  individ- 

ended,  it  is  certain  that  these  will  not  be  ual  concerns  and  valued  at  $7,000,000,  are  that  toward  the  lighter-capacity  vehicle  of 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  If  this  prominent  on  the  Ust  of  big  investors  among  sterhng  merit.  There  has  been  a  skim- 
prediction  is  fulfilled  there  will  be  100,000  the  trade  groups.  ming  of  the  offensive  scum  of  very  light 
power  wagons  in  use  in  this  country  by  the       "Brewers  were  among  the  earhest  de\o-   and  very'  shoddy  vehicles  that  were  thrust 

tees   of    the   motor-truck,  and  altho  their    upon  the  market  to  the  undoing  of  man\- 

trade  group  is  relatively'  small  compared   small  tradesmen,  while  several  makers  are 

with  some  of  the  others,  they  and  their  al-   now  devoting  themselves  to  the  production 

lied  business  interests  have  purchased  2,055   of  really  serviceable  models  for  the  wide  field 

machines,  valued  at  $6,000,000.  of  light  delivery.     The  cheap  commercial 

!'Coal    and    ice    dealers    have    invested    car  is  still  e^-ident,  but  not  as  obtrusively 

\^^^^^^&  -^aHK^^^m^^    about  $2,000,000  in  pow- 

I  { fllHi^Hk . '^^^SS^^^Hftsi^^HH    er  wagons,  the  pac Icing 

interests   about  $3,500,- 

000,  the  baking  trade  not 

less  than  $2,000,000,  eon- 
tractors      and     builders 

$3,000,000  or  more,  and 

so  on. 

"Orders    for   fifty    or 

more  machines  at  a  time 

no  longer  excite  unusual 

comment     among      the 

trade  in  particular  or  the 

pubhc  in  general,  and  at 

least    one    recent    order 

calls  for  the  delivery  of 

100  motor-trucks  to  one 

concern    over    a    stated 
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TRACTOR   WITH   PLOW   AND    ROLLER. 
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UIMI'INU-TKUCK    OK    LAKCiE    CAPACITY 


as  a  .M'ar  or  two  ayo.  More  important 
still,  \vhiU<  all  truck-l)uildt'rs  art*  working 
toward  lower  weights  on  tires  as  fast  as 
they  an-  ahle,  several  have  had  the  eourage 
to  enter  the  praeticnlly  uiuleveloped  held 
that  lii's  between  the  light  (U'livery  wagon 
and  the  3-ton  truek,  that  was  the  lirst  type 
of  eominereial  vehicle  to  attain  its  majority 
in  this  eountry. 

"  Gradnat  ing  downward  to  details,  it  is  by 
no  means  insignifieant  that  a  nnmber  of 
makers  are  now  seeing  their  way  elear  to 
employ  lower  engine  i)owc>rs  than  before, 
this  being  a  natural  result  of  the  effort  to 
I'stablish  a  general  restriction  of  speeds  to 
economical  figures  and  also  to  aehie\c 
better  operating  economy. 

"Development  in  another  direction  is 
more  ob\'ious  to  the  casual  observer.  Body- 
const  ructions  are  now  becoming  fairly 
settled  in  respect  to  different  classes  of 
service.  The  dumping-l)ody,  in  its  many 
\  arieties,  is  now  a  recognized  necessity  and 
has  attained  successful  maturity  in  many 
instances,  thanks  to  a  not  very  great  ad- 
vancement over  ordinary  wagon  practice. 
The  express  body,  the  stake  body,  and  \.\\o. 
big  enclosed  van  likewise  are  now  standard 
and  well-developed  types.  All-metal  con- 
struction in  se\eral  of  these  standard  types 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  e.x- 
cellence,  while  a  better  study  of  the  require- 
ments is  everywhere  apparent.  Options  in 
body  types  are  wider  than  formerly,  but 
always,  or  nearly  so,  taken  in  connection 
with  a  sense  of  duty  requirements,  so  that 
the  mistake  of  habitual  overloading  is 
becoming  less  easy  to  the  inexperienced 
owner.  And  it  is  observable  that  the  ad- 
justment of  wheel  bases  to  body  lengths 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  a  better 
weight  distribution  is  assured." 


|)etitors.  But  with  clwctric 
I  nicks  till'  case  is  iliiTcrent. 
Wliile  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  dri\  ing  gasoline  trucks 
iroiii  the  field,  or  threatening 
their  supremacy,  they  prom- 
ise to  jjro\  e  real<romp(4itorsin 
some  lines  of  work.   The  elec- 


s<-areely  become  direct  com-  ity  low,  and  makes  the  car  much  more  sta- 
ble. Double-<-hain  drivt*  to  the  rear  wheel* 
seems  to  be  nearly  universal  in  heavy 
trucks,  whih;  various  drives  are  adopted  in 
light  delivery  wagons.  Worm-drive,  bevel- 
gear  drive,  spur-gear  drive,  an<l  direct 
internal-gear  drive,  with  the  motor  mounte'l 
in  or  on  the  rear  a.xle,  and  in  one  instance 
front  axle,  are  offered. 

"Drive  from  the  motor  to  the  counter- 
trie  truck  lias  already  dem-  shaft  usually  is  by  silent  chain,  with  occa- 
onstrated  its  fine  adaptability  «'0'iiil  variances,  such  as  shaft  and  bevel 
to  short  hauls,  house-to-  ?^"'^'*'  ''['"''^■^  \'^'^''''  ^^"-^^  «"!<'  «P"r  K<ar«- 
house  work  and  hauling  over  "^^\''  '-hains  both  primary  and  secondary, 
trivr.n  rn.it,.<  It  i,w.et«  f  bf>  r,>  ^'"^  '"''"^  mclosed  to  a  great(;r  extent  than 
gucnioue.v  It  meets  there-  formerly,  notably  in  the  larger  trucks, 
qu.renients  of  this  kind  of  Left-hand  steering  is  nearly  universal, 
service,  says  .1/o/or /I/7C.  "be-  having  been  adopted  some  years  ago,  and 
cause  of  its  flexibility,  its  facility  in  starting  since  then  tenaciously  adhered  to.  Hattery 
and  stopping,  and  its 
ease  of  control."  Ex- 
press companies  in 
particular  find  these 
vehicles  well  adapted 
to  their  service.  The 
Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, for  example,  al- 
ready operates  250 
electrics,  while  the 
American  Expn 
Company  cloes  even 
better,  having  in  op- 
eration 300.  Another 
advantage  is  that 
teamsters  who    have 

had  little  or  no  practical  training  can  be  boxes  are  being  made  less  of  wood  and  more 
trusted  to  operate  electric  trucks.  Other  of  metal,  while  many  ingenious  methods  of 
items  pertaining  to  these  vehicles  are  given  removing  the  battery  have  been  devised 
as  follows  by  Motor  Age:  ^y  the  makers.    Side  removal  seems  to  be 

f  "  .      ^^  greatest  favor,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

"Two-thirds  of  electric  trucks  now  in   batteries  then  need  not  be  lifted,  and  that 


TRUCK  WITH 


DKMOl   .\  I  Alii. I. 
THE    TRUCK 


III  MI'I  \i,-l;i  JliV 
IS    OTHERWISE 


WHICH  CAN  BE  LOADED  WHILE 
EMPLOYED. 


Fruiii  ■  Aiit. . mobile  Topics. 


TRUCK    WEIGHING    FOUR    AND    ONE-HALF    TONS. 


Loaded  witli  6  tons  of  boiler  fittings,  drawing  a  trailer  weighing  12i^  tons  which  carries  a  boiler 

of  22  tons,  altogether  45  tons  in  process  of  transportation  through  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Usually  the  hauling  of  such  a  weight  of  material  would  call  for  a  string  of  20  horses. 


ELECTRIC    TRUCKS 

It  has  been  generallj'  thought  heretofore 
that  pleasure  vehicles  operated  by  elec- 
tricity do  not  encroach  on  the  business 
of  makers  who  produce  vehicles  propelled 
b3'  gasoline.  The  reason  is  that  electric 
vehicles  meet  different   needs,  and   hence 


A   FOUR-TON    TRUCK    USED    IN    CINCINNATI   BY   A 
WHOLESALE    GROCER. 


service  are  said  to  be  from  2  to  3  tons 
capacity.  The  catalogs  for  1913  in  many 
cases  embrace  more  and  larger  models, 
and  the  supply  of  3M-  to  5-ton,  and  even 
G-ton,  electric  trucks  promises  to  be  ade- 
quate for  the  present  season.  However, 
no  radical  departures  from  former  practise 
have  been  extensively  indulged  in,  the 
experience  of  service  having 
pointed  out  numerous  small 
improvements,  but  not  hav- 
ing warranted  the  abandon- 
ment of  standard  practises. 
"The  platform  type  of 
truek  is  by  far  the  most  in 
favor,  this  type  being  char- 
acterized by  the  clearing  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the 
chassis  of  practically  all  ap- 
pliances, the  battery,  motor, 
counter  shaft,  resistance 
boxes,  and  controller  being 
carried  beneath  the  frame. 
This  leaves  the  space  above 
a  clear  platform  upon  which 
any  style  of  body  may  be 
fitted,  while  the  driver  is 
seated  at  the  extreme  front. 
The  low  suspension  of  the 
component  parts  in  this  man- 
ner brings  the  center  of  gra^'- 


the  load  portion  is  thus  made  solid,  without 
traps  to  leak  dust  and  dirt  into  the  battery 
compartments,  and  making  the  removal  or 

(.Continued  on  page  408) 
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MOVING  BALED  HAY  WITH  A  TRUCK  ON  A. 
LONG  ISLAND  FARM. 
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earnings 


HOUSES   ON    DISPLAY,    SET 

UP    AND    FURNISHED    AT 

ALL    THESE    STORES: 

Allentown,  Pa.,  C.  A.  Dorney  Furn.  Co. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  .  Mack  &  Company 
Ashland,  Wis.  .  -  .  Dopp  &  Watson 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  .  .  J.  M.  Hliih  Company 
Baltimore.  Md.,  .  Stewart  <S  Company 
Boston.  Mass.,  .  Joi'dan  Marsh  Company 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Howland  Dry  Goods 

Company 
Brockton,Masa...\therton  Furniture  Co. 
Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  Wm.  Hengerer Company 
('hlcago, 111. .Marshall  Field  IN:  Company 
Cincinnati,  O.,  .  Geo.  W.  Mc.\lpiu  Co. 
Cleveland,  O.,  ,  Sterling  &  Welch  Co. 
Colo.  Spring,  Col.  Pelta  Mercantile  Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa,     ....     The  Fair 

Dayton.  O Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Colo.  B'Iders' Supply  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Emmons  Specialty  Co. 
Duluth.Minn.,  .  Kelley  Hardware  Co. 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  W.  O.  Olsen  Furniture  Co. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  E.  M.  Little  Furn.  Co. 
Galesburg  111..  .  Dorle  Furniture  Co. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D., .  The  Ontario  Store 
Great  Fails,  Mont..  .  Strain  Brothers 
Halifax, N.S.,NovaScotiaFurn.Co.  Ltd. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  .  .  Gus.  lls.lch 
kansas  City,  Mo.,  .  The  Jones  store 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  TheWm.DoerHinjrerCo. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  A.  Ram  burger  A:  Sons 
Lynchburg.  Va.,  .  C.  M.  Gugpenheimer 
M'phis.  Tenn.,  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  .  .  .  GimbelBros, 
Montreal.  Can.,  Henry  Morgan  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  ....  Hahne  &  Co. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  B.  C.  Porter  Sons 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Edw.  Malley  Co. 
Newton,  Kan..  .  McManusDept.  Store 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  .  Gimbel  Brothers 
Ottawa,  Ont.,      .    .     C.  Ross  Company 

Patersou  N.  J O.  B.  Vaughan 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  .  Gimbel  Brothers 
Phoenix. .\rlz.,Dorris-HeymanFurn  Co. 
Providence.  R.  I.,  The  Shepard  Company 
Reading  Pa.,  .  .  G.  M.  Brltton  Co. 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  .  Duffy-Powers  Co. 
Rockford.Ill.,TheAshtonDryGood8Co. 
SavannahjGa.,  Modern  Equipment  Co. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Keny  on  Pacific  Co. 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  A.  Brown  &  Son  Co. 
Scranton.  Pa..  .  ,  Economy  Furn.  Co. 
Sheboygan,  Wis..  .  HanchettFurn.Co. 
Springfield,  Mass..  Forbes  &  Wallace 
St.  Louis,  Mo..   Scruggs-Vandervoort- 

Barney  Drv  Goods  Co. 
Syracuse.  N.Y.,  .  W.  A.  Abel  Company 
Toledo,  O.  .  .  Lion  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Toronto.  Can.,  .  .  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  .  A.  V.  Manning's  Sons 
Utica,  N.  Y.,    .     John  A.  Roberts*  Co. 

Vancouver,  B.  C Lowe  &  Coy 

W'ash'ton.D.  C,  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Winnipeg.  Can.,  .  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Barnanf,  Sumner  & 

Putnam  Co. 


Out  in  the  woods  wnen  the  ni^ht  is  spent  I  think  the 
very  earth  is  glad,,  for  rrom  each  Dirdling  s  bo'wer  there 
comes  a  chirp  or  joy. 

The  hours,  rosy  footed,  noiv  hegm  the  race  and  as  the 
sun  peeps  m  he  finds  his  path  is  decked  with  forest 
Duds  and  green. 

Right  m  that  path  there  stands  a  house;  its  shades  of 
hrow^n  are  waiting  for  his  knock,  when  from  ^vithin 
there  comes  the  patter  quick,  of  feet,  across  the  wooden 
floor. 

Fling  -wide  the  awning,  screen  and  all!  Hail  to  the 
morning  s  king !  A  night  of  rest  and  sw^eet  repose  has 
made  us  new  again ! 

A.  house  of  parts  together  placed — each  part  is  dear  to 
us — we  fondle  almost — and  like  Elliot  s  rustic's  -water 
urn  "we  draw  each  memory  to  our  hearts. 

Ajid  then  a  wave  of  heat  comes :  -we  sigh ;  we 
waken  with  a  start  to  find  it  gone  to  the  land  of  dreams, 
that  little  house  of  hrown,  and  -we  are  here  again. 

O  forests  deep  and  silent !  O  pool  of  rumhling  w^aters ! 
In  the  summer  we  will  seek  you  with  our  little  house 
of  brown.  Its  one  or  t-wo  or  five  rooms,  all  packed 
and  ready  lay  and  our  yearnings  too  are  stored  there: 
in  the  spring  we  11  fly  with  you, 

YOU    KENYON  TAKE-DOWN  HOUSE! 


"' 


NOTE— The  above  Is  one  of  several  articles  from  a  lover  of  the  ^eat  pine  woods,  who 
uses  a  Kenyon  Take-Down  House.  These  portable  houses  are  strong  and  well  made.  They 
can  be  taken  anywhere  and  set  up  in  your  favorite  woodland  spot  In  a  few  hours.  They 
mean  a  Summer  of  real  pleasure,  a  time  for  enjoyment,  as  in  them  housework  is  like  play. 

THEY  COST  LESS  THAN  A  SUMMER'S  RENT 

They  are  complete,  with  hardwood  floors,  awnings,  screens  and  double  ceilings  with  ventilating 

gables  and  are  partitioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  family.    Houses  built  in  1  to  5  room  sizes. 

Illustrated  Catalog  will  be  Mailed  on  Request. 

THE    R.   L.    KENYON    CO.,    ^VuVn^^il^'^ri'. 
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MOTOK-TUrCKS  AND  (ARS 

I'unttnued  /rum  paw  -HhW 

\\u-<;ii[i;,'  of  the  l)attt<ry  possihlf  witliout 
rtTuovinjj  thf  loud,  which  is  citH!i(h<ll> 
foiivriiifiit. 

"Modt-rato    sp<»e<1«f    st-f^m    to    ha\t«    tlie 
pr«  tVrt'iHM'.tho  iiio!  L,'m<l  aiul 

(iffHri'd  as  to  inulo  :i  <'frtaiii 

iimximuiM  iin|M)ssihli',  cj^cfpl  in  (itsct'iKiintj 
from  grades,  when*  common  caution  serves 
to  prt'vent  ovcrsi>»"tHiiiij^.  The  speeds 
aMowed  in  good  i)ra<'tice  are  inversely  f)ro- 
portional  to  the  load  currieo,  liirlil  .')(K)- 
pound  delivery  cars  heintr  allowed  from 
12  to  IS  miles  i)er  hour,  while  the  heavy 
')-tonners  rarely  arc  allctwed  to  excet-d  7 
miles  per  hour.  Average  2-  and  .J-ton  trucks 
are  allowed  speeds  from  ten  to  eleven  miles 
an  hour.  A  tendency  for  longer  wheel-bases 
has  numifested  itself." 

ACCESSORY  PROFITS    AND 
CAPITAUZATION 

One  of  the  largest  makers  of  accessories 
is  a  comi)anj'  combining  two  companies 
that  make  speedometers.  Motor  World 
reports  that  certified  accountants  find  that 
these  combined  companies  had  net  earn- 
ings in  the  last  four  years  averaging 
$8()I,CKK)  per  year.  The  two  were  com- 
bined only  last  December.  In  January-  an 
issue  of  7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred 
stock  was  announced,  the  offering  being 
at  par  and  accrued  di%'idends,  redeemable 
three  years  hence  at  110  and  accrued  divi- 
dends. The  total  capitalization  of  the 
combined  companies  as  explained  in  Molar 
World  is  §11,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,- 
000  is  represented  by  common  shares. 
Only  the  preferred  is  being  offered  for  pub- 
lie  subscription.  It  is  preferred  both  as  to 
assets  and  di\'idends,  the  latter  of  w'hich 
are  payable  quarterlj'.  The  WTiter  says 
further: 

"The  conditions  provide  that  no  further 
issue  of  preferred  stock  may  be  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  holders  of  at  least 
the  majority  of  the  outstanding  preferred, 
and  that  no  mortgage  may  be  placed  on 
the  property  without  the  approval  of  the 
holders  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  pre- 
ferred stock  outstanding,  such  approval, 
however,  not  being  neeessarj^  for  the  issue 
of  debenture  bonds. 

"If  the  corporation  sells  or  otherwise 
disposes  of  any  of  its  substantial  manu- 
facturing plants  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
must  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  as 
much  of  the  preferred  stock  as  possible. 
Also,  it  must  pay  into  the  sinking  fund  on 
or  before  December  31  next  the  sum  of 
$65,000,  and  semi-annually  thereafter  the 
sum  of  $32,000.  The  money  paid  into  the 
sinking  fund  will  be  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  preferred  stock  at  or  under  $110 
per  share  and  accrued  dividends,  the  re- 
demption to  be  made  bj-  invited  sealed 
offers  from  all  preferred  stocldiolders,  the 
lowest  offering,  of  course,  to  be  accepted. 

"The  preferred  stock  has  equal  voting 
power  with  the  common  stock,  but  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  provides  that 
no  dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common 
which  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  the  net 
quick  assets  below  80  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  the  outstanding  preferred." 

THE  USE  OF  TRUCKS  IN  BOSTON 

It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  in 
Boston,  and  generally  in  New  England,  a 
large  increase  this  year  in  the  number  of 
motor-trucks  used.  One  potent  influence 
in  this  direction  will  be  the  Team  0\sTier's 
Association,    which    comprizes    somewhat 


more  tluin  KM)  tirms  ciiKuged  in  trurking. ' 
Heretofore  these  lirms  have  used  horses, 
tho  inclined  to  substitute  motor-trucks, 
except  for  lack  of  s|»ecitic  information  rel- 
ative to  comparative  costs.  In  thest) 
circumstances  an  ac<iountant  has  been 
employed  to  iinestigate  the  subject  and 
report  to  the  Association.  This  he  has 
now  done  in  a  statement  favorable  to 
trucks.     KoHowing  are  pr)ints  in  the  report: 

"To  start  with,  there  are  Mi'*  or  .'ititi  days 
in  a  calenilar  year.  A  horse,  t<j  take  the 
horse  as  a  unit,  has  to  be  fed,  housed,  main- 
tained, and  cared  for  during  the  305  days, 
but  to  get  his  earning  capacity,  excepting  the 
unusual  occasions  of  a  few  Sundays  or  night 
work,  there  should  be  a  deduction  of  52 
days  for  Sundays  and  9  for  holidays,  leav- 
ing 304  effect i\e  days.  Tliis  is  actually  a 
reduction  of  Ki^y  i)er  cent.,  or  one-sixth. 

"Further,  for  illustration,  a  large  dray- 
age  business  of  just  200  horses,  must  of 
course,  have  from  four  to  six  driving-liorses 
for  the  use  of  managers  and  foremen  in 
properly  directing  the  work.  There  are 
spare  or  sick  horses,  which  would  bring  the 
total  of  unproductive  horses  up  to  al)out 
twenty,  or  just  10  per  cent.  Now  these 
dri\ing-liorses  must  be  fed  and  cared  for, 
as  well  as  the  sick  horses,  and  this  takes  oft" 
10  per  cent,  more  from  the  833^  per  cent, 
left,  which  would  leave  about  75  per  cent. 
Therefore,  if  it  costs,  as  it  does  at  present, 
$19.87  per  month  to  feed  a  heavy  draft 
horse,  and  there  are  200  horses  in  the 
stable,  it  means  an  expenditure,  at  present 
prices  for  oats,  hay,  grain,  and  other  feed, 
of  $3,974,  and  to  get  the  cost  of  keeping 
one  draft  horse  effectively  in  the  street  per 
day  divide  by  the  number  of  horses  and 
make  an  allowance  for  holidays,  and  this 
would  be  90  cents  per  day  per  horse,  from 
which  you  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  anj'  one  claims  a  horse  actually  eats 
90  cents'  worth  of  feed  per  day. 

"What  it  aetuallj'  eats  is  66  cents'  worth 
at  present  prices,  and  the  rest  is  added  as 
his  proportion  of  that  food  eaten  by  idle 
horses,  those  that  are  sick,  and  that  pro- 
portion of  the  holiday  divided  up  on  to  the 
working-day.  The  following  tabidation 
will  show  the  cost  of  operating  single  and 
double  teams  in  Boston: 

One-    Two- 
Horse  Horse 
Rig    Team 

Driver's  pay  per  day $2.00  $2.50 

Feed  per  working  horse  per  day 90  1.80 

Rent  and  stable  expenses  per  horse 

per  day 31  .62 

Shoeing  and  small  repairs  per  horse 

per  day 19  .38 

Claims,  accidents,  tolls,  etc 18  .36 

Foremen's  and  lumpers'  pro  rata 18  .36 

Other  helpers  per  horse  per  day 20  .40 

Repairs,  harness,  and  painting 13  .26 

IManagers'  or  superintendents'  salar- 
ies per  day 10  .20 

Office  rent,  telephones,  and  clerks. .  .         .31  .62 

Miscellaneous,  veterinary,  etc 24  .48 

Fire-  and  accident-insurance 08  .16 

Depreciation  for  renewals  of  horses .        .  20  .40 

/  

Totals $5.02  $8.54 

"It  woidd  seem  from  the  above  figures 
that  any  man  who  thought  of  letting  a 
truck  for  $8  a  day  or  less  is  cheating  him- 
self, and  if  he  -nail  look  over  these  13 
items  he  will  claim,  as  he  owns  his  stables, 
he  does  not  have  to  pay  stable  rent,  and 
as  he  puts  his  own  time  in,  perhaps,  work- 
ing 1.5  to  18  hours  per  day,  he  is  saved 
managers'  salaries;  but  is  that  an  intelli- 
gent way  to  run  a  business,  and  is  not  the 
transporting  through  the  streets  of  a  city 
like  Boston  miUions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
costly  goods  and  the  largest  amount  of 
wool  handled  in  any  city  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Liverpool,  an 
important  business?" 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

THE  habit  of  reading  poetry,  according 
to  Mr.  Harold  T.  Pulsifer,  is  by  no 
means  common.  In  an  interesting  article 
called  "  Poetry  and  the  Average  Man,"  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook,  he  says  that 
people  do  not  like  poetry  because  they  do 
not  road  it.  just  as  sailors  of  the  fifteenth 
century  feared  the  Atlantic  Ocean  because 
they  had  never  been  beyond  sight  of  land. 
"  It  seems  strange,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
simplest  and  most  intimate  of  all  the  arts 
should  be  left  so  largely  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  dry-as-dust  scholarship  and  the 
deadening  guardianship  of  an  exclusive  and 
non-creative  cult." 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Pulsifer's  view,  but  it  is  probable  that  his 
generalization  is  too  sweeping.  Frequently 
there  appears  a  poet  who  possesses  qualities 
not  always  easily  definable,  which  compel 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  a  public 
not  usually  interested  in  verse.  There  is  a 
sort  of  poetry,  of  which  many  of  Kipling's 
poems  are  examples,  which  seems  to  prove 
this.  The  poem  which  we  reprint  below 
(from  the  London  Spectator),  while  by  no 
mean%deficient  in  purely  literary  merit,  has 
in  addition  those  elements  of  strong  music, 
familiar  sentiment,  and  colloquial  expres- 
sion which  seem  to  result  in  popularity. 

The  Long  Road  Horn 

By  C.  Fox  Smith 

There's  a  wind-up  and  a  sighing  along  the  water- 
side. 

And  we're  homeward  bound  at  last  upon  to-night's 
full  tide; 

Kound  the  world  and  back  again  is  very  far  to 
roam,  .  .  . 

And  8an  Juan  Strait  to  England,  its  a  long  road 
.home! 

We'll  tow  out  to  Flattery  before  the  sun  is  high: 
■We'll  -shake  the  harbor  dust  away  and  give  the 

land  good-bye: 
And  singing  in  her  topsails  O,  the  deep-sea  wind'll 

come 
And  lift  us  through  it  hvely  on  the  long  road  home. 

The  old  man  he  goes  smiling,  for  he's  gathered  in 

a  crew ; 
We've   various   Tiu-ks   and   infidels,    we've   most 

things  but  a  Jew: 
He's  got  the  pick  of  all  the  stiffs  from  Panama  to 

Nome  .  .  . 
And  we'll  make  'em  into  sailors  on  the  long  road 

home. 

The  leaves  that  just  are  open  now,  they'll  have  to 

fade  and  fall, 
There'll  be  reaping-time  and  threshing-time  and 

plowing-time,  and  all; 
But  we'll  not  see  the  harvest-fields  nor  smell  the 

fresh-cut  loam; 
We'll  be  roUing  gtmwale  under  on  the  long  road 

home. 

We've  waited  for  a  cargo  and  we've  waited  for  a 

crew. 
And  last  we've  waited  for  a  tide,  and  now  the 

waiting's  through; 
O  don't  you  hear  the  deep-sea  wind  and  smell  the 

deep-sea  foam 
Out  beyond  the  harbor  on  the  long  road  home? 
(Continued  on  page  412) 
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PUjQCINI 


Naturally,  Puccini — a  composer  of  operas  and 
concerned  with  intricate  orchestration — is 
deeply  impressed  with  that  exclusive  Pianola 
feature  which  accentuates  the  theme: 

"it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  you  my  delight  and  amazement  at  your  wonderful  production, 
which  you  call  the  Themodist  Pianola.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  many  instruments  of  this  character,  and  I  can  unhesitat- 
ingly say  that  no  other  Instrument  I  have  ever  heard  can  approach 
the  Themodist,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  all  of  the  intricate 
inner  voices  so  perfectly,  of  any  composition,  however  profound. 
This  instrument  cannot  possibly  help  being  of  great  value  to  the  art 


We  suggest  that  you  read  "The  Pi.Tnolist"  by  Gustave  Kobbe— on  sale  at  all  hook  .stores— 
or  if  you  will  write  us  we  will  send  it  with  our  compliments.  Address  Department  "Z" 

THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York 


PIANOLA 


M 


I 
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Whose  fault  is  it  ' 

when  buildings  do  not  pay?  I 


w 


II 


E  stated  here  recently  that  a  building  operatic 
is  simply  an  investment,  and  that  it  should  b 
safeguarded  and  handled  as  such.  Taken  as  a  prir 
ciple,  no  one  disputes  this.  The  fact  that  the  majoi 
ity  of  owners  fail  to  put  it  into  practice  when  the 
build,  leads  us  to  go  into  the  subject  further: 

The  amount  of  money  you  put  into  a  building    tenants.  The  yield  on  your  investment  is  simr 
does  not  automatically  regulate  the  revenue  you    that  much  the  less.  .     ,   ,     •  ■ 

get  from  that  building.  Cost  doe*  not  automatically  regulate  yHl 

For   instance,  you  plan  an  office  building.  Here  is  a  second  contingency:   Due  tov 

First  you  approximate  the  cost  to  build  it,  to  ious  causes,  (there  are  many  m  the  course 

caiTy  it,  and  to  maintain  it.     Then  you  figure  the  average  building  operation)  the  bmldinE 

the  annual  rental  revenue.     If  this  revenue  is  completed  s,x  months  behind  time.       Justb 

satisfactory,  you  go  ahead  and  build.       (The  will  you  recoup  yourself  for  that  six   mont 

,    „         1      •                  ^-            vL    ,„  loss    of    rent?     And    how    are    you    going 

points  we  shall  make  in  connection    with    an  oss    or    lem                                 .^„\.„f,  *  ,J, 

^      ,     .,  ,.              ,             11     ^     ,.u     u           „«.,  have    a    full   comp  ement  ot  tenants  readj 

office  bui  ding  apply  equally  to  the  house  you  "'»'"=    "                    1^,,.       ..     ^„  ^..   .  ii  ,i 

B     ff  J     -.  come  into  your  building  if  you  can  t  tell  th 

are  to  live  in;  every  building    has    a    revenue  •'  .,,  ,  ,  ^ 

,  ,  .  if,  ^         .  when  your  building  will  be  ready  J 

value,  and  rent  is  rent,  whether  a  tenant  pays  ^ 

it  to  you  or  you  pay  it  to  yourself).  More  loss  is  entailed 

Ahead  of  you  are  several  contingencies.  There  is  a  third  contingency.  Sped 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  build-  tions  are  often  faulty;  supervision  du 
ing  is  completed  you  will  find  that  unantici-  construction  is  often  inadequate;  hence  del 
pated  "extras"  have  increased  the  estimated  result  which  necessitate  repairs  long  be 
cost  by  23%  (a  very  usual  excess).  Having  they  should  be  required.  Offensive  as 
put  25%  more  into  the  building  than  you  in-  repairs  to  every  owner,  he  knows  that  to  f 
tended,  will  you  get  25%  more  yield  from  it  them  is  cheaper  than  to  neglect  them, 
than  you  expected  >     No !  can  you  put  a  dollar  into  repairs  withoul , 

ing  a  dollar  out  ot  income  ? 

You  had  the  renting  market  in  view  when  

you  decided  to  build.      You   calculated   your        A  fourth  contingency  is  this: 
future  rentals  on  market  rates.     Blame  whom        Through  faulty  judgment  or  insufficient s 
you    will    for  that  25%  excess,  you  cannot  get    of  conditions,  the  building  may  not  be  plai* 
it  back  from  those  who  caused  it,  nor  from  the    and  arranged  to  best  suit  its  location  and  c* 

1 
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:lasses    of    tenants.     You  are   then  com-  protection  in  these  matters  only  when  he  holds  a 

to  accept   lower  average  rentals  or  to  guarantee  covering  them. 

more  unoccupied    space    than    you    ex-  jj^^j  guarantee  is  inadequate  if  it  permits  of 

.    In  either  case  (both  are  prevalent)  have  ^^y  division  of  responsibility-you  cannot  exact 

y  way  of  preventing  a  decrease  in  revenue  ?  responsibility  without  bestowing  authority,  and 

^.          r                 111                 1  if    you  .divide    authority   you    destroy   respon- 

question  or  cost  and  yield  comes  down  i   i-. 

Before  a  building  is  begun,  the  owner 

make  sure  of  the  limit  of  its  f^nal  cost.  ^he  Hoggson  Single   Contract  provides    the 

ate  of  its  completion,  the  quality  of  its  Protection    you    need,   because   it  assumes   full 

ils.  construction,  and  that  its  design  and  responsibility  from  plans  to  completion,  and  it 

^ment  afford  maximum  rental  revenue.  '^  financially  sound.     (Note  diagram). 

1    these    essentials    made    certain,    he    is  While  we  are  writing  this  we  call  to  mind 

r  an  investment,   if  any  one  of  these  essen-  many    office    buildings    yielding    their   ow^ners 

mains  uncertain,  he  is                             . ,  only  2%,  3%  and  4%.  Such 


speculating, 
nises  as  to  cost,  profit, 
lis  and  workmanship,    [Architecture| 
er  sincerely  given,  are 
lin  protection  at  best. 
rner  can  have  absolute 


Construction 


Equipment 


meager  returns  are  unnec- 
essary. They  indicate  specu- 
En§ineerin§l  lation.  How  building  opera- 
tions can  be  made  safe  in- 
vestments, we  will  now  make 
clear. 


Decoration 


riirnishin^ 


The  Hoggson  Single  Contract  Building  Method  provides  the  way  to 
knovv^  in  advance  w^hether  a  building  operation  will  be  profitable  or  not. 

It  puts  certainty  in  place  of  uncertainty. 

It  guarantees  in  advance  the  limit  of  cost  to  the  owner,  the  limit  of  profit 
to  us,  satisfactory  design,  and  quality  of  materials  and  workmanship. 

Prompt  delivery  is  assured  through  a  special  department  for  coordinating 
all  work.  Dispatch  is  an  integral  part  of  our  method  ;  being  restricted  by  a 
limit  of  cost,  and  of  profit,  we  cannot  afford  to  string  out  an  operation. 

Our  pa^  performances  assure  you  that  your  building,  in  point  of  earning 
pow^er,  will  be  right,  both  in  design  and  arrangement. 

Under  the  protection  of  our  method  you  may  figure  out  the  cost  and  yield 
of  your  new  building  in  figures  that  will  not  mislead  you.  If  the  figures  are 
satisfactory,  you  may  proceed  as  confidently  as  you  w^ould  in  making  any 
other  sound  investment.  We  have  not  been  talking  theory.  TTie  suc- 
cessful practice  of  our  method  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  endorse- 
ments of  hundreds  of  bankers,  capitalists  and  business  men  for  w^hom 
we  have  built,  are  behind   us. 

If  you  have  an  important  building  operation  in  view,  let  us  send  you  a  book 
describing  our  method,  or  let  us  call  on  you  and  explain  in  detail. 


HOGGSON 

ork,  7  East  44th  Street 
National  Shawmut  Bank  Building 


BROTHERS 

Chicago,  First  National  Bank  Building 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1 0 1  Orange  Street 
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CL'RRENT   POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  409) 

.\iul  It's  "homo,  dearie,  hom«,"  when  the  anchor 

rattlofl  clown 
In  tho  ri!C'k  of  a  good  old  Mersey  fog  a-rolllng  rich 

uiul  brown.   .   .   . 
Koiind  the  world  and  back  agi>lu  Is  very  fur  to 

roam, 
Aiiit  all  the  way  to  England  It's  a  long  road  home! 

Of  a  very  differont  type  is  Mr.  Unter- 
nicyer's  thoughtful  aiul  opijjrrammatic  poem 
wliieh  we  take  from  the  February  issue  of 
The  Century  Magazine.  There  is  more  than 
paradox  in  this;  there  is  a  philosophy,  per- 
liai)s  one  that  many  would  shrink  from,  but 
exprest  with  sincerity  and  force. 

A  Prayer 

Bt  Louis  Untermeyeb 

God,  tho  this  life  is  but  a  wraith, 

Altho  we  know  not  what  we  use, 
Altho  we  grope,  with  little  faith. 

Give  me  the  heart  to  fight — and  lose. 

Ever  in  conflict  let  me  be; 

Make  me  more  daring  than  devout 
From  sleek  contentm(>nt  keep  me  free. 

And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 

AVith  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit; 

But  lot  me  always  sec  the  dirt 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  it. 

f)pen  my  ears  to  music;  let 

Me  tliriU  with  spring's  first  flutes  and  drmns: 
But  never  let  me  dare  forget 

Tlie  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half  done 
Keep  me,  tho  all  the  world  deride. 

And  when  at  last  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 


The  death  of  a  poet  is  usually  marked  by 
tributes  from  his  fellow  craftsmen,  of  which, 
frequently,  many  have  more  than  a  per- 
sonal value.  Harper's  Weekbj  prints  these 
stanzas.  The  expression  is  somewhat  con- 
ventional, but  the  thought  is  dignified  and 
beautiful. 

The  Closed  Cycle 

{In  Memory  of  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr) 
By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Softly  as  slips  away  thy  Northland  snow 

In  some  un tokened  night  of  spring-like  rain, 
The  branch  is  lightened,  and  the  eaves  o'erflow, 
Tlie    brooks    break    fetter    and    dim-murmuring 
go  .  .  . 
So  softly  art  thou  gone — of  Far  Spring  fain! 

I  saw  thee  once  in  silvery  age,  smooth-browed. 
Deep-eyed,  and  tuneful- voiced,  as  ever  they 

That  are  to  high  transcendent  Beauty  vowed. 
J  knew  to  thee  would  come  no  sullen  day 

When  Song  and  thou  must  dwell  apart  remote. 

Silvery  thine  age — but  golden  was  the  note 

That  uttered  what  thy  heart  but  throbbed  to 
say. 

So  sangest  thou,  rapt,  'mid  the  gathering  years, 
Sangest  alone,  long-left  by  those  thy  peers 
Who  were  the  singing  glory  of  our  land. 
O  brave,  O  rare,  true  lyrist  to  the  end, 
Hast    now — unseen,     unheard — those    peers    to 
friend, — 

Thou  who  hast  closed  the  cycle  of  great  Song 
Initiate  by  them.  .  .  .  Now,  forth  they  stand 

To  welcome  thee,  long-loved,  and' waited  long. 

(Continued  on  page  414) 
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In  these  days  of  standardized  goods 
there  are  not  so  many  reasons  why 
people  should  trade  at  your  store 
rather  than  at  some  other.  In  order 
to  keep  your  business  growing  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  emphasize  those 
things  in  which  you  still  have  an 
advantage.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant is  service.  When  your  delivery 
schedules  are  so  arranged  that  your 
customers'  orders  are  delivered  as 
promptly  as  the  postman  delivers  the 
mail,  you  are  then  sure  of  your 
share  of  thetrade. 

Service  of  the  right  kind  wins.  An 
International  Motor  Truck  enables  you 
to  give  winning  service,  to  reach  more 
customers  in  less  time,  to  make  deliveries 
in  any  weather  and  all  seasons  with  reg- 
ularity. And  all  this  at  a  cost  little  if 
any  larger  than  the  cost  of  maintaining 
horse  and  wagon  equipment.     The 

International 
Motor  Truck 

was  developed  by  the  needs  of  retail 
merchants.  Whatever  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  car  during  the  last 
seven  years  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  more  work  out  of  the  car. 
or  of  getting  the  same  amount  of  work 
at  less  cost.  From  either  point  of  view, 
that  of  saving  or  of  making  money,  the 
International  Motor  Truck  deserves  your 
careful  consideration.  Write  for  cata- 
logues and  full  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY   OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
166  Harvester  Building,  CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Moth  Proof 

Cedar  Chest 


^  *5 

/'^  Days  Free 
/        Trial 

Piedmont  Southern  Red 
Cedar  Chests  make  delisrhtful  birth- 
day, wedding  and  grraduation  gifts.  Pro- 
tectfurs,  woolens  and  plumes,  from' 
moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp. 


Factory 

Pricts 

Freigfht 

Prepaid 


17  I>*»«lr   Write  for  64-pape  illostrated  cataloR 

r  reC  DOOK  showing  all  designs,  sizes  and  prices, 
postpaid,  free.    V/rite  for  particulars  today. 
PFEDMONT  REDOMIAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dpi  Si  StatesvilK  N.C. 
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The  First  Aid  for  Better  Business 

The  Willys  y4  Ton  Utility  Truck— $1250 

[|(C  h  a  s  s  i  s     only) 

THIS  truck  can  accomplish  more  than  any  other 
of  equal  power  and  capacity  and  costs  you  con- 
siderably less. 


The  very  best  work  the  very  best  single 
horse  can  do,  is  eight  to  ten  miles  each  way 
per  day.  The  Willys  Utility  truck  can  do 
30  to  40  miles  each  way  per  day,  and  then 
work  all  night,  if  necessary.  Which  fig- 
ured from  another  angle  means  that  one 
of  these  trucks  can  do  five  or  six  times  as 
much  practical  delivery  work  as  any  six 
horses  you  own. 

This  is  the  most  practical  small  truck 
ever  built.  It  is  not  a  built  over  or  revised 
pleasure  car  chassis— it  is  a  practical  truck, 
built  along  practical  truck  lines,  by  prac- 
tical truck  builders  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  foremost  exclusive  truck  plants  in 
America.    We  build  nothing   but  trucks 


and  have  been  ouilding  them  successfully 
for  over  ten  years.^ 

Note  the  following  practical  truck 
specifications : 

The  powerful  4  cylinder  motor  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patented  governor ;  it  cannot 
be  driven  over  18  miles  an  hour;  it  has 
quick  demountable  solid  tires  36"  x  3", 
front,  and  36"x3^2",  rear;  it  has  an  un- 
usually rugged  pressed  steel  frame,  doubly 
reinforced  at  points  where  it  will  receive 
the  greatest  strains ;  the  wheel-base  is  120 
inches. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  nearest 
Gramm  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


Literature  on  request.      Please  address  Dept.  No.  1 

The  Gramm  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

JOHN  N.  WILLYS,  President 
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HF.  WHO  USES  CYPRESS  BUILDS  BUT  ONCE 


CYPRESS 


THE    WOOD    ETERNAL 


so  MAN\    PEOPLE  KNOW 
so    little    about    woods 

(unJ  their   relative  values  —    How   is  U  with   you') 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  THINK 

that    •l.l.MBKU    IS    I.l  MUKR"  -  (  How    often   «lo    VOU 
apecify  the   kind   of   »ood  jou  want   used  by   joiir  buildiT'f) 

SO  MANY  PEOPLE  BELIEVE 

that  frequent  Repair  Bills  iwe"  Necessary  Evils"— ihnX.  we  believe  we  are 
doing  a  public  service  in  informing  you  and  other  intelligent  people  oa 

CYPmt 

( 'THK  WOOD  ETERXAL") 


HERE   IS  CYPRESS  VS.  AN    IRON    PLUG; 

At>out  JIO  years  ago,  when  Louisiana  was  a  Krenih  Prov- 
ince, the  Water  Mains  of  New  Orleans  were  OVPKESS 
logH,  IS  feet  long  by  22  inches diauieter.with  ar>-iiich  hole 
bored  lencthw  ise.  Tliese  wen»  joined  by  short  Iron  tubes; 
tapered  at  both  ends.  A  few  years  a»:o  these  were  replaced 
by  the  most  modern  system.  Below  is  a  photograph  of  a 
sei-tion  of  one  of  the  CYPKES8  mains  just  as  it  was  dug 
up— asioimd  as  ever  after  100  years'  contact  with  Wiot  earth. 


Below  i  8  a  photo- 
graph of  one  of  the 
iron  connect  ions  just 
as  dug  up— most  of 
them  rusted  past  all 
usefulness. 


HERE    IS    CYPRESS    VS.   WEATHER 

A  photograph  of  a  CYPRESS  SHINGLE 
from  the  Austen  Homestead,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  built  in  1710,  and  at  last  accounts 
still  occupied  by  descendants  of  its  original 
builders,  with  the  original  CYPRESS  roof 
practically  intact. 


''He  who  uses  CYPRESS  builds  bu I  once.' ^ 


CYPRESS  is  in  truth  "the  wood   eternal".     If  you  are  putting  up  a  palace  or  a 
pasture-fence,  and  want  to  build  it  "FOR  KEEPS"— USE  CYPRESS— "of  course." 

There  is  a  liberal  education  (and  a  wonderful  INVESTJtENT  value  for  you)  in  this 
CyPKKSS  advertising— and'in  the  detailed  information  and  reliable  counsel  to  l>e  had 
promptlv  WITHOUT  COST,  if  vou  will  WRITE  US  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS  (big  or  little),  and 
ASK  YOCK  OWN  QUESTIONS  of  the  "ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPAKT»LENT"  of  the 

Southern   Cypress  Manufacturers'  Assn. 

1223  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Probably   your   lumber  man   sells  CYrRESS;  if  not,  WHITE  US,  and  we  will  tell    you  the  dealer  handiest  to  you- 


Hardy  English 
Walnut  Orchards 

Are  a  Commercial   Success  in 
Zero  Climates. 

Rochester  arronffi— close  to  the  45th  par- 
allel of  latitude,  with  temperature  way  below 
zero  at  times — only  strong  rugged  trees  can 
survive — the  only  kind  you  can  plant  with 
safety.  Hardier  than  Peach  trees.  Cultiva- 
tion, harvesting  anci  maintenance  are  easy  and 
inexpensive. 

FOR  THE  LAWN 

—  the  acclimated  English  Walnut  is  unmatched 
with  its  smooth,  light  gray  bark,  luxuriant,  dark 
green  foliage,  lofty  symmetrical  growth.  Plant 
an  English  Walnut  Orchard  this  spring. 


Sober  Paragon 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

BEARS    FIRST   YEAR 

Paxinos  Orchard  Crop  brought  $30,000 

Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration 
— plant  a  thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.  A  safe 
tree  to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates. 
Succeeds  in  drought,  in  frost,  in  poor  soil  and 
upon  steep  hillsides — the  roughest  of  lands. 

United  States  Pomolsrist,  G.  B,  Brackett,  says  "It 
is  of  large  size,  fine  appearance  and  excellent  flavor." 


We  own  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Sober  Para- 
gon, This  copyrighted 
metal  seal  is  attached  to 
every  genuine  tree. 


Copyrighted   1908. 
Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Our  64-page  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide,  with"Successful 
Nut    Culture    In    The    North"— Mailed  FREE   on    request. 


GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 


Ulennood  Xursery 
Gst'd    1S66 


2063  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  POKTRV 

(Cuntinued  front  page  41^/ 

A  slrunK«'ly  cfffctivc  hit  of  symbolism 
appears  in  The  Vinei/unl: 

The  Yew  Tree 

Three  Thoughts 
Bv  Anna  Bunston  de  B.'vhy 
I 
So  dark  it  looked,  who  hiul  surmlBed 

Its  wealth  of  gems,  of  fruit  blood-red? 
It  seems  a  sullen  grief,  surprize*! 
Into  a  prayer  for  the  dead. 

II 

The  archer's  friend,  it  served  the  brave 

For  armory  and  citadel. 
And  now  it  watches  by  their  grave. 

A  maimed  but  noble  sentinel. 

Ill 
The  tree,  a  sober  Britisher. 

Says:  "Trust  in  God,  you  will  be  fed"; 
The  fruit,  a  little  rosy  nun. 

Laughs;  "  Look  for  honey  to  your  bread." 

Little  of  the  work  of  George  Sterling  ap- 
pears in  the  magazines  nowadays,  but  what 
is  printed  is  vigorous  and  full  of  color. 
Here  are  some  beautifully  wrought  verses 
from  Harper's  Magazine.  The  third  stanza 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  commonplace,  but 
the  poem  as  a  whole  is  admirable.  '*  The 
fog  that  wells  the  sea  and  skies,"  and  "  The 
surf-rumble  rides  the  midnight  wind,"  are 
typical  products  of  the  daring  imagination 
of  the  author  of  "  Wine  of  Wizardry." 

Night-Sentries 

By  George  Sterling 

Ever  as  sinks  the  day  on  sea  or  land. 

Called  or  uncalled,  you  take  your  kindred  posts. 
At  helm  and  lever,  wheel  and  switch,  you  stand, 
On  the  world's  wastes  and  melancholy  coasts. 
Strength  to  the  patient  hand! 
To  all,  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night. 
May  there  be  Light! 

Now  roars  the  wrenching  train  along  the  dark: 

How  many  watchers  guard  the  barren  way 
In  signal-towers,  at  stammering  keys,  to  mark 
What  word  the  whispering  horizons  say! 
To  all  that  see  and  hark — 
To  all,  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night, 
May  there  be  Light! 

On  ruthless  streets,  on  byways  sad  with  sin — 

Half-hated  by  the  blinded  ones  you  guard — 
Guard  well,  lest  crime  unheeded  enter  in! 
The  dark  is  cruel  and  the  vigil  hard, 
The  hours  of  guilt  begin. 
To  all,  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night. 
May  there  be  Light! 

Now  the  siu-f-rimible  rides  the  midnight  wind, 

And  grave  patrols  are  on  the  ocean  edge. 
Now  soars  the  rocket  where  the  billows  grind, 
Discerned  too  late,  on  sunken  shoal  or  ledge. 
To  all  that  seek  and  find. 
To  all,  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night. 
May  there  be  Light! 

On  lonely  headlands  gleam  the  lamps  that  warn. 

Star-steady,  or  ablink  like  dragon-eyes. 
Govern  yotu:  rays,  or  wake  the  giant  horn 
Within  the  fog  that  welds  the  sea  and  skies! 
Far  distant  runs  the  morn: 
To  all,  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night. 
May  there  be  Light! 

Now  glow  the  lesser  lamps  in  rooms  of  pain. 
Where    nurse    and    doctor    watch    the   joyless 
breath, 
Drawn  in  a  sigh,  and  sighing  lost  again. 

Who    waits    without    the    threshold.    Life    or 
Death? 

Reckon  you  loss  or  gain? 
To  all,  alert  and  faithful  in  the  night. 
May  there  be  Light! 
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The  risk  of  fire  that  makes  the  home  of  inflammable  construction 

a  constant  menace  to  the  lives  of  the  family,  is  an  important 

reason  why  you  should  specify  for  your  new  home 

NATCO  HOLLOVn^TILE 

Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  age-proof;  warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

The  home  built  of  Natco  throughout — walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof — represents 
the  best  in  modern  residence  construction.  Architects  build  this  kind  of  home  for 
themselves.  The  increase  in  cost  over  perishable  types  is  a  mere  detail  when 
balanced  against  the  advantages  gained — low  upkeep  cost,  fire  safety,  permanence 
and  superior  investment  value. 

To  build  your  outer  walls  alone  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  gives  you  a  house  far  more  "livable" 
than  if  constructed  on  any  of  the  older  lines.  The  blankets  of  dead  air  formed  by  the 
hollows  in  the  blocks  insulate  the  interior  against  sudden  and  extreme  weather  changes. 

Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  precisely  the  same  material — the  same  company's  product — which  has 
made  fireproof  the  greatest  business  and  public  structures  in  the  world.  For  over  twenty 
years  this  company  has  inspired  and  developed  Fireproof  Construction.  The  standards  it 
has  created  set  the  seal  of  superiority  upon  its  product.  The  "word  "Natco"  stamped  on 
every  block  is  our  guarantee  for  your  protection. 

Read  up  this  form  of  construction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building  specifications.  Drop  a  line 
for  our  64-page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses.  "  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  other 
moderate-sized  buildmgs  where  Natco  has  been  used  for  exterior  wall  construction  at  costs  between 
$4,000  and  $100,000,  also  a  few  complete  drawmgs  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable  guide  to 
the   prospective  builder.     Mailed  anywhere  for  20   cents  in  postage.      Write  for  it  today. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRGDFING- COMPANY 

Organized  1889  Dept.  V  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Complete  Visible  Writing 

This  is   the   great   distinctive  feature   of   the    Model   1 0 


Complete  Visible  Writing  means  not  only  that  the  writing  itself  is  visible, 
but  that  the  operating  machinery  which  produces  the  w^riting  is  also  visible. 
Above  all,  it  means  that  the  keyboard  is  completely  visible. 

Why?  Because  it  is  the  only  typew^riter  having  a  key  for  every  character 
— hence  the  character  printed  by  each  key  is  always  the  same. 

This  distinctive  feature  has  w^on  for  the  Smith  Premier  Typew^riter  a  vast 
army  of  loyal  users. 


Smith  Premier  Department 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 


(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Everywhere 


When  the  Doctor  Comes 


Save  him  the  necessity  of  sterilizing  his  thermome- 
ter. Have  your  own  personal  'Tycos"  Fever 
Thermometer.justas  you  have  your  own  toothbrush. 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  send  us  $1.50  for  a 
i-minute  "Tycos"  Fever  Thermometer.  Accept 
no  other.  TAYLOR  INSTRUMENT  COMPANIES 
607  West  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"  Where     "Tycos"     Thermometers      Come      From." 


IRGINIA  HAMS 

CURED         ■■niwi^^ 

are  shipped  direct  from 
the  farm.  Delicious  and 
different.  Nicely  trimni- 
ed,well  smoked  with  hick- 
ory wood.      A  real  treat. 

8  to  18  lb.  Hams,  each  30c.  lb. 
Cash  with  order.  Refer  to  Dua 
or  Bradstreet. 

W.  S.  Lindsey,  Rural  Retreat,''a. 
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PERSO.NAL  GLIMPSES 

THE  NEXT  PRE.SIDENT'S  SECRETARY 

■f  X  MIEX  Joseph  Patrick  Tumulty — you 
*  '  accent  the  "  Turn  " — was  appointor 
private  secretary  to  CJovemor  Wilson  some 
years  ago,  a  good  many  prominent  men  in 
New  Jersey  doubted  his  ability  to  hold  the 
job;  but  when  it  became  known  the  other 
day  that  he  was  to  be  secretary  to  President 
Wilson  there  was  not  a  single  murmur,  the 
reason  being  that  there  were  no  doubters. 
Tumulty  is  stepping  into  one  of  the  hardest 
jobs  in  Washington,  but  his  acquaintances 
are  quite  sure  ho  will  measure  up  to  the  re- 
quirements. It  is  said  that  one  of  his  most 
valuable  assets  is  an  abundant  stock  of 
cheerfulness,  which  he  seems  to  have  little 
trouble  in  passing  on  to  others,  no  matter 
how  "  grouchy  "  they  may  happen  to  feel. 
He  seems  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the 
President-elect.  When  Governor  Wilson 
asked  him  if  he  would  accept  he. said: 
"  Tumulty,  I  am  appointing  you  private 
secretary,  regardless  of  my  deep  affection 
for  you."  A  sketch  of  Tumulty's  career 
and  personality  appears  in  the  New  York 
Times; 

The  Irishman  of  fiction,  bubbling  over 
with  wit  and  fun,  may  not  be  as  common  in 
real  life  as  Lover's  novels  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  but  Tumulty  is  that  sort  of  an 
Irishman.  He  knows  more  good  stories 
and  can  tell  them  better  than  anybody  else 
in  Trenton;  he  is  a  crackajack  speaker,  an 
irrepressible  humorist,  a  devoted  friend, 
and  an  ideal  husband  and  father. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  qualities 
did  not  get  Tumulty  his  new  post.  What 
brought  about  that  appointment  was  his 
hard,  faithful,  and  well-executed  work  for 
the  past  two  years  as  Governor  Wilson's 
secretarj\  He  has  had  no  ax  to  grind,  but 
Wilson's  ax,  and  his  fidelity  has  been 
equaled  by  the  eflficient  way  in  which  he 
performed  his  duty.  It  probably  did  not 
interfere  with  his  selection  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  jn  the  State,  but 
the  controlling  reason  for  his  appointment 
is  to  be  found  in  two  years  of  work  w^ell 
done. 

He  is  a  handsome  man,  looking  some- 
thing like  a  priest,  with  a  ready  smile,  an 
infectious  laugh,  an  eye  that  always  meets 
yours,  and  a  hearty  handclasp.  When  the 
fairies  gave  him  his  birth  gifts  they  did  not 
leave  out  the  Irish  one  of  blarney,  but 
Tumulty  is  not  in  the  least  what  is  known 
as  a  "jollier."  If  he  were,  he  could  not 
keep  the  warm  friends  he  has  made  all 
through  life.  Nobody  ever  questioned  his 
fundamental  sincerity,  and  he  has  the 
trick  of  making  you  understand  that  he 
means  what  he  says.  Joke  with  you  he 
wUl,  but  deceive  you  he  will  not. 

Irish  to  the  core  and  Catholic  through 
and  through,  it  touched  Tumulty  more 
than  a  little  to  find  that  his  chief  advo- 
cates for  the  post  he  has  won  were  Protes- 
tants of  English  ancestry.  The  best  licks 
that  were  put  in  for  him  were  made  by 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  aud 
Episcopalians,  tho  his  co-religionists  and 
fellow-Irishmen  did  good  work,  too.  In  all 
the  discussion  over  appointments  which 
Governor  Wilson  has  been  carrying  on  with 
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his  visitors  in  the  past  two  months,  Tu- 
ulty's  name  was  never  mentioned  to  him 
except  with  favor.  Other  appointments 
which  the  Governor  was  believed  to  be  con- 
templating have  been  met  with  earnest 
efforts  to  dissuade  him,  but  no  man  ever 
."  knocked  "  Tumulty  to  him. 

He  has  had  about  as  much  enjoyment 
out  of  politics  as  any  man  who  ever  went 
into  it.  The  bosses  could  not  control  him, 
and  he  never  displayed  the  least  reluc- 
tance about  hitting  back.  "  Bob  "  Davis, 
now  dead,  was  the  boss  who  first  picked 
Tumulty  out  for  office,  having  been  at- 
tracted to  him  by  liis  personality  and  his 
ability  as  a  speaker.  He  sent  Tumulty  to 
the  Assemblj',  where  he  served  for  four 
terms.  But  to  Davis's  astonishment, 
Tumulty  insisted  on  regarding  himself  as 
the  representative  of  his  constituency  and 
not  as  the  representative  of  Davis. 

Always  loyal  to  the  party,  the  assembly- 
man nevertheless  chose  to  regard  reform 
legislation  on  its  merits  and  not  as  con- 
stituting party  questions.  Hence,  he 
worked  with  such  Republicans  as  Everett 
Colby,  now  leader  of  the  Progressives  in 
New  Jersey,  whenever  Colby  or  any  one 
of  the  same  kind  brought  forth  a  bill  that 
seemed  to  him  good  for  the  State.  Davis 
expostulated,  lectured,  and  tried  to  disci- 
pline him,  but  Tumulty  went  his  own  way, 
and  not  Davis's,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

From  the  time  he  went  with  Mr.  Wilson 
he  devoted  himself  to  that  statesman's  in- 
terests with  a  single-hearted  fidelity  that 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  Governor's 
attention  and  touch  him.  It  probably  did 
not  decrease  Mr.  Wilson's  regard  for  his 
secretary  when  he  found  that  Tumulty  was 
not  afraid  of  him.  If  any  course  that  Wil- 
son contemplated  did  not  appeal  to  Tu- 
multy, he  made  no  bones  of  speaking  his 
mind,  and  his  shrewd  judgment  and  un- 
derstanding of  men  have  been  of  great 
serv'ice  to  his  chief.  His  conception  of 
what  he  owed  to  Wilson  did  not  stop  at  lip- 
loyalty,  and  if  he  thought  the  Governor 
wrong  he  never  hesitated  to  tell  him  so  in 
the  extremely  plain  and  unmistakable 
manner  which  is  one  of  Tumulty's  gifts. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  instances 
where  this  trait  was  displayed  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  making  Woodrow  Wilson 
President.  In  fact,  there  are  several  poli- 
Iticians  who  believe  that  but  for  Tumulty's 
action  the  day  at  Baltimore  probablj^ 
would  have  been  lost.     The  Times  goes  on: 

That  it  was  William  J.  Bryan's  action  at 
Baltimore  which  defeated  Champ  Clark 
and  nominated  Wilson  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  Mr.  Brj'an  addrest 
to  each  of  the  leading  candidates  a  demand 
CO  know  how  they  stood  on  w-hat  to  liim  was 
the  crucial  question — the  election  of  Alton 
B.  Parker  as  Temporary  Chairman.  When 
this  communication  was  received  by  ]\Ir. 
vVilson  all  his  ad\-isers  recommended  that 
be  send  an  evasive  answer.  Tumultj^  heard 
)f  it,  went  to  the  Governor  and  told  him 
emphatically  that  the  occasion  called  for 
slain  words.  He  drafted  an  answer  in 
-vhich  Mr.  Wilson  indorsed  Bryan's  con- 
ention  unequivocally.  Parker  was  elected, 
">ut  a  few  days  later  Bryan  swung  his 
itrength  to  Wilson  and  nominated  him. 

As  secretary  to  the  President,  he  will  be 
i  new  type  for  Washington.  His  way  of 
Icing  things  is  nothing  hke  the  methods  of 
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"In  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  Gout,  Rheu- 
matism, Lithaemia,  and  the 
like,  Its  Action  is  Prompt 
and  Lasting." 

George  Ben  Johnston,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Richmond,  ^'a. ,  Ex-President  Southern 
Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association, 
Ex-President  Virginia  Medical  Society, 
and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdom- 
inal Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia: '*If  I  were  asked  what  mineral  water 
has  the  widest  range  of  usefulness  I  would 
unhesi-  In  Uric 

tatin^iy  Buffalo  LithiaW^^ra  i  d 

answer  U  i  a  - 

thesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Lithaemia,  and  the 
like,  its  beneficial  efFects  are  prompt  and  last- 
ing. .  .  .  Almost  any  case  of  Pyelitis 
and  Cystitis  will  be  alleviated  by  it,  and  many 
cured.  I  have  had  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
Disintegrating,  Solvent  and  eliminating  powers 
of  this  water  in  Renal  Calculus,  and  have 
known  its  long-continued  use  to  permanently 
break  up  the  gravel-forming  habit." 
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Jno.  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, etc.,  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  June  22,  1899: 
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Rheumatism  and  Gout.  It  dis- 
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Sediments,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
ducts difficult  of  elimination, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  e.xerts 
a  moderately  stimulant  effect 
upon  the  renal  cells,  and  thereby 
facilitates  the  swift  removal  of 
insoluble  materials  from  the 
body.  Without  such  action  in- 
soluble substances  will  precipi- 
tate in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
The  intense  suffering  produced 
by  Stone,  together  with  consecu- 
tive pyelitis  and  cystitis,  are 
avoided  by  prompt  elimination." 
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his  |)red<fC08sorH.  Mr.  Tall  tuui  >x>«n 
siriffularly  unfortunate  in  Iuh  wveral  »M;lec- 
tions  for  this  ottir-*-,  which  is  ono  of  the 
most  inij)ortuiil  in  th»;  President's  ffift.  Mr. 
Itoijsevelt  wa«  nion«  sucN-esKful,  and  no 
President  could  be  better  s<;rvod  than  he 
was  V>y  Cortelyou  and  Ix>e)). 

TuniiiUy,  however,  is  a  type  of  man  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  tliose  two  exeelient 
secretaries.  A  man  so  keen  of  wit  and  n^ady 
of  apprehension  as  he  is  not  likely  to  make 
the  mistakes  that  LkjcI)  did  Ix-fore  he  got 
into  his  stride,  and  the  warm  humanity  of 
him  w^ill  be  as  strong  an  elem(;nt  in  his 
success  as  was  the  severe  and  cold  eflieiency 
of  Cortelyou. 

The  importance  of  all  this  can  Ix-  under- 
stood if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be,  stands  or  falls 
by  the  qualities  of  his  Secretary  more  than 
he  does  by  those  of  any  other  appointee, 
Cabinet  Ministers  included.  It  is  through 
his  Secretary  that  lu;  is  known  f>orsonally 
to  very  many  men.  For  the  things  his 
Secretary  does  he  is  held  responsible.  His 
Secretary  can  come  nearer  to  making  or 
marring  his  administration  than  can  his 
Secretary  of  State. 

If  this  seems  an  exaggeration  it  is  because 
some  very  recent  historj'  is  little  knowTi  to 
the  public,  or  is  forgotten.  The  Taft  Ad- 
ministration, which  received  so  terrible  a 
rebuke  last  November,  was  damned  in  the 
public  mind  during  the  unlucky  year  when 
poor  Fred  Carpenter  w-as  struggling  desper- 
ately to  size  up  to  the  post.  For  his  blun- 
ders the  President  received  all  the  blame,  as 
he  did  later  for  those  of  Norton  and  Hilles. 

Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
credit  for  the  things  that  were  accom- 
plished by  the  shrewd  efficiency  of 
Cortelyou  and  Loeb. 

For  the  Secretary  of  the  President  is  not 
merely  a  private  secretary.  His  title  is  a 
misnomer,  and  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  call  him  the  general  manager  of  the 
personal  side  of  the  Administration.  He 
presides  over  a  large  department,  and  his 
work  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  Cabinet 
officer.  He  has  not  so  many  employees 
imder  his  direction  as  have  most  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  has  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  respectable  department. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  may  make 
mistakes,  but  the  Secretary  to  the  President 
must  not.  He  must  not  only  act  promptly ; 
he  must  be  in  action  nearly  all  the  time. 
The  Administration's  influence  with  Con- 
gress and  its  popularity  with  thousands 
of  other  people  depend  largely  upon  his 
tact  in  dealing  with  .Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives.   To  continue: 

How  much  is  left  to  his  judgment  by  his 
chief  the  public  never  understands  until  it 
receives  some  startling  piece  of  evidence 
in  the  way  of  a  colossal  blunder;  it  never 
gets  a  chance  to  know  if  things  go  smoothly. 
Such  a  blunder,  for  instance,  was  Norton's 
famous  letter  announcing  how  the  patron- 
age would  be  distributed  among  Progressive 
Senators.  Mr.  Taft  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  but  he  received  all  the  blame  and  was 
held  up  before  the  country  as  trying  to  use 
the  patronage  club  over  the  insurgents  in 
order  to  force  them  into  supporting  his 
legislation. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen,  not  merely  how 
much  rests  on  Tumulty,  but  how  important 
a  factor  his  personaUty  will  be.  One  thing 
is  sure — it  will  not  be  easy  to  rattle  him  or 
take  him  off  his  guard.     He  is  a  man  ready 
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of  resource,  quick  to    size  other  men  up, 
instant  of  decision. 

Perhaps  his  stump  experience  will  do 
him  no  harm.  It  was  that  which  first  got 
him  in  the  HmeliKht.  The  emphasis  which 
he  laid  on  his  speeches  once  cracked  his 
desk  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  a  strong 
Irish  fist  making  more  of  a  gesture  than 
its  owner  had  intended.  He  had,  as  As- 
semblyman and  as  spellbinder,  a  flow  of 
language  and  a  power  of  expression  that 
were  the  envy  of  the  other  m(»ndiers  of  that 
close  little  corporation  in  the  Trenton 
State-house. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  meeting  was  sched- 
uled at  a  little  hall  in  Jersey  City.  When 
the  time  came  there  was  onl\-  a  handful 
present.  A  Jersey  CMty  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  stopping 
to  chat  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  Avho 
owned  the  hall,  said,  "I  am  afraid  by  the 
looks  of  things  you  will  not  have  much  of 
a  crowd  here  to-night."  "Oh,  yes,  we 
will,"  was  the  confident  answer;  "things 
look  bad  just  now,  but  we've  telephoned 
for  Joe  Tumulty." 

The  Governor  gave  a  pretty  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  Tumulty's  appoint- 
ment when  he  said  that  in  selecting  him 
he  had  given  no  consideration  to  the 
personal  affection  he  entertained  for  him. 
Of  the  affection  there  is  no  doidit;  the 
selection  was  made  simply  because  Tu- 
multy seemed  to  Wilson  the  right  man  for 
the  place. 

Race  suicide  has  never  been  popular 
with  the  Irish,  and  Joe  Tumulty  has  six 
children.  He  is  a  man  Avholly  devoted  to 
his  family,  and  Avith  a  family  worthj-  his 
devotion.  For  recreation  his  chief  prefer- 
ence is  for  the  theater.  He  likes  to  go  to 
what  he  calls  a  good  show,  but  his  idea  of 
a  good  show  is  a  straight  play  with  some 
appeal  to  the  better  emotions. 

There  is  something  of  the  bulldog  in 
him.  and  at  a  Democratic  caucus  w-here 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  defeat  the 
Governor's  projects  Tumidty  was  only 
stopt  from  pun(diing  the  head  of  one  of 
the  opposition  by  the  intervention  of  by- 
standers. But  such  ebullitions  are  rare; 
for  the  most  part  he  is  as  sunny- tempered  a, 
man  as  you  coidd  meet  in  a  month  of 
Sundays. 

As  a  lawyer  in  active  practise,  Tumulty 
gets  more  joy  out  of  the  bar  than  any 
lawyer,  except  those  who  send  anecdotes 
to  The  Green  Bag.  His  favorite  story  is 
that  of  a  lawj'er  who  went  to  one  of  the 
Jersey  bosses  with  a  sad  tale  to  the  effect 
that  one  of  the  lawyer's  clients  was  about 
to  be  indicted  for  larceny,  and  that  the 
lawj'er  would  like  to  have  the  boss  get 
him  off.  A  little  later  the  lawyer  came  to 
the  boss  with  a  dismayed  face  and  said: 
"Why,  do  you  know  that  you've  had  that 
pickpocket  client  of  mine  drawn  on  the 
grand  jury?"  "Well."  said  the  boss  in- 
differently, "I  know  I  have.  Do  you 
know  any  better  way  of  getting  him  off?" 

Tumulty  is  33  years  old.  He  was  born 
in  this  country,  but  lie  is  just  as  Irish  as 
if  he  had  come  from  County  Cavan,  where 
his  father  was  born.  That  father,  Philip 
Tumulty,  was  a  contractor  and  a  politician 
in  Jersey  City,  and  Joe  was  educated  first 
in  St..  Bride's,  then  in  St.  Bridget's,  and 
afterward  in  St.  Peter's  College,  a  Jesuit 
institution. 

Tho  he  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  not  ac- 
quainted   before    the    Governor    selected 
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Oil  is  cheaper  than  parts. 

So  the  Hupinohile  engineers  have  devised  an 
ingenious  system,  illustrated  in  detail  above, 
whereby  oil  is  positively  fed  to  every  part 
and  point  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Hupmobile  system  is  force-feed,  a  system 
peculiar  to  this  car  and  one  that  lias  distinct 
advantages  over  both  the  pump  and  splash 
systems. 

It  escapes  the  com- 
plication of  the 
pump,  because  the 
motor  flywheel  it- 
self supplies  the 
pressure;  and  the 
imccrtainty  of  the 

splash,  because  tubes  and  ducts  of  ample  size 
carry  the  oil  directly  to  bearings,  gears  and 
moving  surfaces. 

The  flywheel,  running  in  oil,  throws  the  oil 
upward  by  centrifugal  force  into  a  copper  tube, 
with  sufficient  pressure  to  carry  it  along  to  the 
regulator  and  distributing  points. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  vou  see 
that  the  oil  is  conducted  to  the  main 
crankshaft  bearing  by  three  tubes; 
and  by  irieans  of  ducts  drilled  in  the 
crankshaft  itself,  to  the  crank  pin 
bearings. 

The  oil  spray  from  these,  as  the  sliaft 
revolves.lubricates  the  camshaft, and 
the  cylinders  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions; but  as  an  added  precaution, 
separate  leads  are  provided  to  con- 
duct oil  directly  to  the  cylinders, 
forcing  it  into  the  hollow  piston  pins 
and  into  liberal  grooves  around  the 
pistons. 

So  much  for  the  efficiency  of  the  motor 
oiling. 

Now  we  come  to  the  economy  of  this 
system. 

The  flywheel,  as  it  revolves, casts  some 
of  the  oil  to  tlie  rear,  into  the  trans- 
mission gear  case;  and  the  transmis- 


sion gears,  in  turn,  splash  it  through  a  pocket  and 
tube,  to  the  universal  joint. 
Thus  but  one  kind  of  lubricant,  instead  of  three,  is 

required  for  motor,  transmission  and  universal. 
The  oil  constantly  returns  to  the  crank  case  basin, 
to  be  circul'atea  and  used  again;  but  the  passage 
of  sediment,  dirt  or  grit  is  prevented  by  several 
filtering  screens;  and  the  flywneel  is  surrounded  by 
a  pan,  with  i)erforations  at  such  a  height  that  sed- 
iment cannot  be  drawn  up  from  the  main  oil  basin. 
A  regulator  connected  with  the  throttle  controls  the 

oil  feed  to  the  motor, 
so   that  the    proper 
quantity     is     auto- 
matically used  at  all 
motor  speeds. 
Engineering  ingenuity 
has   not    devised    a 
system  of  lubrication 
more  simple  or  effi- 
cient or  economical; 
yet  this   is  the   svstem  of  the   $975   Hupmobile. 
This  oiling  system  is  typical  of  the  high-class  con- 
struction found  throughout  the  Hupmobile. 
It  is  another  bit  of  design  that  justifies  our  belief 
that  the  Hiipmobite  is,  in  its  class,  the  best  car  in 
the  7i'orld. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick. 


Hupmobile  "32"  Touring  Car,  fully  equipped,  $975 


"32"  6-pass.  Touring  Car,  fully  eq.,  $1 175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
"32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped.  $975  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

"32"  Delivery,  fully  equipped,  $1075  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

"20"  H.P.  Runabout,  fully  equipped,  $750  f.o.b.  Detroit 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


To  make  good  tires  a  manufacturer  has  got  to  do  two  things:    He  has 
got    to    want    to  make    good    tires.     And    he    has    got    to  know  how. 
We  have  had  a  longer  experience  in  making  rubber  tires  than   any 
other  manufacturer  in  this  coimtry. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York.  Chira-ro.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  St.  Ix>\iis.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francuco. 

Los  Aujeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Seattle,  .Ulanta,  Akron.  C,  Buffalo 
The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio.                      Berin?  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Houston.  Texaa. 
Boss  Rubber  Co.,  Denver.  Colo.                                                       Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn 
Southern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans.  La.      Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Ci..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
•SavellDavisRubber  Works.  Augusta  and  Savannah,  Ga.         C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 
H    R.  Olmstead  &  Son,  Svracuse.  N.  Y.  L.  J.  Earth.  Rochester.  N.  V. 
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Just  Out! 

IT  has  come!  It  is  here — the  improved 
*  aiui  perfected  liearing  device  for  tlie  deaf 
and  those  hard  of  hearinjj.  It  is  the  perfect 
aid  to  hearing  at  last.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  afflicted  with  defective  hearing 
have  been  waiting  for  it. 

Nearly  all  sufferers  from  deafness  have 
found  microphonic  hearing  instruments  to 
jjive  the  greatest  help  and  the  most  relief. 
Over  14,000  persons  testified  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Single-Tone  Mears  Ear 
Phone. 

In  our  new  "Special"  model  ear  phone 
— just  out — all  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  common  one-tone  ear  phone  have 
been  four  times  multiplied.     The 

NEW  4-TONE 

Mears    Ear   Phone 

is  four  times  as  efficient,  foitr  times  as  conven- 
ient,/(JMr  times  as  satisfactory,  a.ndyonr  times 
as  valuable  as  our  famous  Standard  model.  It 
has/oi<r  different  sound  stren";ths,/(?z<r  different 
tone  adjustments,  instantly  chanued  by  a  touch 
of  the  tiiiger.  A  tiny  switch  on  the  back  of  the 
receiver  regulates  the  strength  of  the  instrument 
to  suit  the  condition  of  the  nearing  organs  or  to 
register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

We  have  discontinued  all  our  agencies  for  the 

sale  of  the  Mears  Ear 
Phone.  Our  new  Four- 
Tone  Model  for  1913  will 
be  sold  only  direct  from 
our  laboratory.  We  are 
now  offering  our  per- 
fected model  Mears  Ear 
Phone  direct  to  users  at 
the  Wholesale  Price. 
Here  is  your  opportunity 
if  you  need  help  for  your 
hearing. 


Your 
wn    Home 


New  4  -Tone  Thin 
Model  Receiver 

FREE  TRIAL  & 

The  Mear3  Ear  Phone  is  sold  only  on  trial.  Test  it  and 
prove  its  power  to  do  for  you  what  it  is  doing;  for  others. 
Make  the  test  at  our  expense.  Try  it  for  ten  days  in  your 
own  home,  under  every  condition  of  actual  seivice.  Jf  it 
does  not  please  yon,  send  it  back,  and  the  trial  will  cost  you 
nothinsr.  Remember,  th^  Mears  Four-Tone  Ear  Phone  is  not 
an  experiment-  It  is  mer*»lT  an  iniproTentent  upon  our 
already  fantous  Singh'-Tone  instrnmont. 

We  could  fill  this  ntagnzine  with  copies  of  the  enthusiastic 
testimonial  lettt-rs  of  Mears  Ear  Phone  owners.  But  your 
own  test  of  the  Mears  Ear  Phone  and  your  own  expr^riciice 
with  it  will  prove  to  you  its  value  more  conclusivt-ly  than 
anybody's  reeommendation.  "We  invite  you.  we  urge  you 
to  try  it  free. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York,  please  visit  our 
oifices.  Note  the  address  below.  Let  one  of  our  experts 
demonstrate  and  explain  this  new  invention  to  you. 

Send  the  Coupon  Now  for  Free  Book 


iiis  coupon  is  printed  for   your  conven- 
vence.     Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us.    We 
wHl  send  you  promptly  the  Mears  Ear 
hone  Book.     This  book  explains  all 
the  causes  of    deafness,  tells  how 
to  check  the  proj;ress  of  the  mal- 
ady and  how  to  treat  it.       Mail 
he  coupon  tfiday  for  this  fif^ 
book  and  for  onr  special  in- 
troflnctory    offer.       Do    it 

n      .1  Di  1         *        -%.    >"0W. 

CTontleiiUMi :  Please  mail  me, free  ^ 

and     p<  stpaid,  your    Mears  Ear    ^L       ^^eSirS    EclF 

Phone  Booklet   and  particulars  of -^k  q,  ^ 

your  Special  Introductory  Offer  on     x.  "nonC  V...O. 


COUPON 

Meeurs    Ear 
Phone    Co. 

Suite  9372 
45  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


your  new  model  Four-Tone  Mears  Ear 
Phone  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name 


Address_ 


Saite  9372 
80045    West 

34th  St. 

New  York 
N.  Y. 


him  for  private  Rcorftftry,  Mr.  Wiisfjn  now 
has  a  strongfr  jMTsonal  ntjanl  for  liim  than 
for  almost  anybody  else  liu  knows.  The 
appointment  was  tenderi'd  to  him  at  or 
just  after  the  funoral  of  "Bob"  Davis, 
wliich  both  attended.  To  this  day  Tu- 
multy does  not  know  what  it  was  that 
attracted  the  Governor's  attention  to  him, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  never  tells  the  reasons  for 
his  api)ointments.  Tumulty's  friends  be- 
lieve that  the  Governor  had  had  his  eye 
for  a  lonfj  time  on  th(t  independent  younp; 
Democrat  who  would  not  break  \vith  tlx' 
organization  and  yet  had  the  nerve  to  do 
as  lie  thoufjht  right  in  the  Legislature  with- 
out regard  to  what  that  organization  might 
think  to  be  his  obligations  to  it. 


A    SOCIALIST    MAYOR    ON    CHARITY 
BANQUETS 

ATTENDING  costly  banquets  at  which 
motion  pictures  illustrating  "how 
needy  families  live"  and  the  "battles  with 
poverty  and  sickness"  is  going  a  little  too 
far  for  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Socialist  Mayor  of 
Berkeley,  the  California  university  town. 
The  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco 
invited  Mayor  Wilson  to  such  a  function 
the  other  day,  and  when  he  found  out  that 
the  guests  had  to  pay  three  dollars  a  plate, 
ho  replied  to  O.  K.  Cushing,  president  of 
the  organization,  with  a  courteous  but  very 
pointed  letter  in  which  he  exprest  his  views 
upon  what  he  considers  the  inconsistency 
of  the  affair.  No  doubt  the  good  people 
who  planned  the  affair  thought  a  $3  dinner 
would  attract  the  big  givers  more  than  a 
15-cent  lunch,  and  expected  by  flashing 
the  films  of  poverty  before  them  to  secure 
the  means  of  relieving  it.  But  Mayor  Wil- 
son didn't  see  it  that  way.  We  find  tlie 
letter  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  thank  yoiu*  committee 
on  entertainment  for  the  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  San  Francisco.  I 
presume  this  invitation  is  sent  to  me  either 
because  of  my  interest  in  the  problem  of 
the  poor  or  because  of  my  official  position 
as  mayor  of  a  sister  city,  whose  public  char- 
ities are  more  or  less  linked  with  those  of 
San  Francisco. 

Your  invitation  advises  me  that  this 
banquet  of  charity  workers  and  sympathiz- 
ers is  to  be  held  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  the  price  is  $3  per  cover. 
The  program  of  the  evening — speeches 
from  reverend  gentlemen,  rabbis,  and  char- 
ity workers — is  one  that  would  eheit  my 
intellectual  interest  and  stimulate  my 
moral  sympathies. 

But  I  am  led  by  a  sense  of  propriety  and 
Christian  consistency  to  dechne  the  invita- 
tion, and  to  state  to  you  my  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Berkeley  does  not  receive  sufficient  salary 
to  dine  with  the  social  class  that  can  squan- 
der $3  on  one  meal.  The  high  cost  of  hving 
and  my  monthly  contribution  to  exacting 
trusts  and  pubhc  monopohes  leave  me  no 
money  for  such  Sybaritic  hving. 

I  prefer  to  give  this  $3  to  some  needy 
family.  Three  doUars  will  buy  three  suits 
of  children's  imderwear  or  keep  a  child  for 
a  week. 


EVERYBODY 


Likes 
to  Play 
Billiards 
and  Pool 


BilliAi<i<  and  Pool  aic  clean, 
wholnomc  ganic*.  They  (urnuh 
the  mort  intMiifly  intrrnting  and 
hf-dlthfut  tiornr  amuwmrnl.  Do 
nol  pationue  ihe  public  pool-ro<.m. 
Own  your  own  Table  and  play 
m  your  own  home.  The  ccit  is 
irifling,  but  the  enjoyment  u 
rnurmoui.  Every  memkiet  ol  the 
family  can  play. 


Teran,  $1  or  more  down 
(depending  upon  uze  and 
(tyle),  and  a  small  amount 
each  month.  Prices  $  1 5  up. 
Balls,  curs,  etc.,  free. 

(This  cut  shows  Table  No. 
73- $50.  Stand.$2. 50  ex- 
tra. $3down,$5permonth.) 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

and  Play 
with 
Your 
Friends 
at  Home 


Burrowes  Tables  are  beautifully 
made,  scientifically  accurate,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  expert  play. 
Many  experts  use  them  for  home 
practise.  The  most  delicate  shots 
can  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
precision. 

You  need  no  special  room.  Bur- 
rowes Tables  can  be  mounted  in  a 
moment  upon  dining  or  library  table 
or  on  their  own  legs  or  folding  stand. 


FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  installment  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on 
it  o»e  wcfk.  If  unsatisf.'irtory  ri-tuiii  it.  and  on  its  receipt 
we  will  n'fnnd  your  deposit.  This  ensures  Tou  a  free  trial. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  720  Center  Street,  Portland,  Me. 
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Are  youp 
glasses  a 
pleasure  ?    | 


/:   ^^~m      REMEMBER   THE  NAME       n 

Shur-on  ? 

.   ReCISTCREO   TRADE     MARK  f- 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE   \ 
MOUNTINGS 


H-7  Shur-on  Guards  make 
eyeglasses  a  pleasure  and 
comfort  for  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  even  vv^ear 
eyeglasses. 

After  35  years'  experience 
the  first  Shur-on  was  made  1 2 
years  ago.  Today,  with  new^ 
guards  and  improvements, 
Shur-ons,  always  the  best,  are 
better  than  ever. 

Wrile  for  "How 
to  Buy  Glasses 
Intelligently.  " 

E.KirsteiiiSonsCo. 

.4ve.    K 

Roehester,  N.¥. 

Established  in  1864 
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Your  invitation  to  tho  banquet  of  the 
associated  charities  becomes  i)ractically  a 
subtle  request  to  men  of  moderate  means 
to  stay  away. 

In  other  words,  like  the  vulgar  "charity 
balls,"  this  banquet  is  distinctly  a  "class" 
or  society  function.  Common  people,  sucli 
as  the  mayor  of  Berkeley,  can  not  come 
through  with  tho  price,  which  of  course  is 
a  mere  bagatelle  to  tho  rich. 

But  the  supremo  reason  which  1  offer 
for  not  accepting  3'our  invitation  is  there  is 
something  positively  vulgar  and  ostenta- 
tiously pagan  in  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of 
citizens  of  a  twentieth-century  city  sitting 
down  to  a  $3  banquet  while  pictures  are 
being  shown  displaying  the  hunger  of  tho 
poor.  As  the  press  describes  it,  "charity 
workers  to  see  at  dinner  how  needy  fam- 
iheslive";  pictures  illustrating  bat  ties  with 
poverty  and  sickness  in  the  homes  of  San 
Francisco's  poor  will  be  shown  to  the 
banqueters. 

I  am  not  a  very  good  Christian.  I  wish 
I  were.  But  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his 
hungry  people  I  enter  my  protest  against 
the  word  "charity"  being  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  function. 

It  is  time  people  with  an  awakened  Cliris- 
tian  conscience  should  cease  to  dine  so 
ostentatiously  with  Dives  while  Lazarus 
lies  hungry  at  the  gate. 

This  picturing  of  the  hunger  and  misery 
of  the  poor  to  overfed  banqueters  becomes 
the  more  reprehensible  since  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  every  social  thinker  and 
worker  of  any  importance  that  these 
poor  are  made  possible  by  unjust  social 
economic  conditions.  They  are  victims  of 
an  unchi-istian  and  irrational  industrial 
system  that  robs  the  people  and  enriches 
the  exploiters  of  the  people. 

If  you  offer  a  rebuke  to  me  for  pubhcly 
declining  this  invitation  on  the  ground  that 
if  I  did  not  wish  to  attend  I  could  stay 
away  and  keep  silent,  I  reply  that  if  any- 
thing under  heaven  should  be  open  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  it  is  the 
activities  and  functions  of  organized  asso- 
ciated charities.  The  business  of  such  a 
body  in  their  dealings  to  the  poor  and  for 
the  poor  is  the  business  of  every  human 
being. 

I  am  no  mere  esthetic  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  mere  crank,  but  I  feel  led  by  what 
seems  to  me  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  enter  this 
protest,  and  I  shall  gladly  repent  this  letter 
if  I  can  be  intellectually  and  morally  con- 
vinced that  my  ethical  and  spiritual  atti- 
tude is  discourteous  or  wrong. 

This  in  behalf  of  Lazarus  lying  at  the 
gate. 

Why? — For  a  whole  solid  hour  the  cap- 
tain had  been  lecturing  his  men  on  "  The 
Duties  of  a  Soldier,"  and  he  thought  that 
now  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  test  the 
results  of  his  discourse. 

Casting  his  eye  around  the  room  he  fixt 
on  Private  Murphy  as  his  first  victim. 

'*  Private  Murphy,"  he  asked,  "  why 
should  a  soldier  be  ready  to  die  for  his 
country?  " 

The  Irishman  scratched  his  head  for  a 
while;  then  an  ingratiating  arid  enlighten- 
ing smile  flitted  across  his  face.  "  Sure, 
captain,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "  you're  quite 
right.  Why  should  he?  "—Boston  Tran^ 
script. 
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The  Genuine 


Straight-Side  Tire 

is  destined  to  become  the  universal  tire 


^isitnciive  Points  of  Superiority 


1st  The  most 
flexible  tire  on 
the  market 


» 


2  nd  Absolutely 
guaranteed  not 
to  fim-cut  during 
the  lifeof  thetirej 


3!::^   Held 

immovably  to 
the  rim  by  seven 
strands  of  imported 
piano  wire 


4tb  No  tire  has 
ever  been  built 
with  a  larger 
average  air  capacity 
than  this  Dunlop 


win  Tube-pinching 
IS  made  impossible 
by  this  special 
protecting  flap 


6th  Fits  any 

Quick  Detachable 
Rim 


^^'^^ 


i 


For  ten  years  we  have  been  making  and   selling  this  remarkable  tire  in 
practically  the  same  form  it  now  appears. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  advertised,  our  Dunlop 
sales  during  this  time  have  shown  a  constant  growth.  Last  year  alone,  this 
increase  amounted  to  over  600% — an  increase,  mark  you,  that  has  never 
been  forced,  but  has  been  due  solely  to  the  merits  of  the  tire. 

Tire  experts  have  long  foreseen  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
Genuine  Dunlop  would  be  universally  recognized  as  the  ideal  type  of  motor 
car  tire.     Present  sales  indicate  that  this  time  has  arrived. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  possesses  every  point  of  advantage  to  be  found  in  any 
other  tire  ever  used  and  in  addition  has  exclusive  advantages  to  be  found 
in  no  other  tire. 

In  ease  of  application,  in  protection  against  rim  cutting,  in  strength  and 
durability — the  Dunlop  is  in  a  class  by  itself  among  tires. 

As  one  prominent  manufacturer  put  it,  "The  more  you  familiarize  your- 
self with  other  tires,  the  more  you  will  appreciate  the  Dunlop." 

But  remember,  the  Genuine  Dunlop  straight  side  Tire  is  made  only 
by  the 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  the  famous  Nobby  and  Chain  Tread  Tires 
(made  in  three  styles,  including  the  Dunlop) 

NOTK  :     As  always  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  attaches 
^— — -    to  Its  tires  when  filled  with  air  at  the  recommended  pressure  only 
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TYPEWRITER  AGENTS  WANTED 

SAMPLES   AT  WHOLESALE 

Get  in  Business  for  Yourself 

Big    commissions  —  monthly    payments — trial 
shipments — new  stock — visible  models. 

Typewriters  from  $28.50  up  that  formerly  sold  for  $iOO. 
fFriie  today  for  Agency  offer.      Mention  The  Literary  Digest. 


Use  the 

Coupon  HE^^ 

Michigan  Typewriter  Exchange 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


FROM  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


4'^'. 
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My  Hobby 


Here's  the  sweetest 
smoke  that  I  ever  discov- 
ercii,  ami  I've  smoked  for 
4U  years. 

It  is  made  up  for  nie  from 
a  special  Havana — a  mountain- 
grown  leaf  of  mild  and  won- 
drous riavor.  A  connoisseur 
who  lives  in  Cuba  picks  it  out 
for  me. 

It  is  made  up  only  for  mv 
private  use,  with  my  mono- 
gram band.  But  hundreds  of 
friends  have  found  them  out 
and  secured  supplies  through 
me.  They  have  never  found 
in  a  ready-made  cigar  such  rare, 
exquisite  flavor. 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that 
hundreds  of  other;  would  enjoy 
this  delightful  smoke.  So  I 
invite  those  who  seek  some- 
thing exceptional  to  try  this 
Panatela. 

This  is  not  a  business,  for  I 
have  retired.  It  is  merely  an 
old  man's  pastime.  So  I  will 
quote  you  a  price  which  is 
close  to  my  cost,  for  profit  is 
not  important.  I  ship  by  Par- 
cel Post. 

But  I  seek  only  men  who 
enjoy  the  best,  who  want  some- 
thing rare,  and  who  know 
good  Havana.  I  am  not  after 
bargain  seekers. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  mail  you  as  samples  five 
cigars  free.  Just  send  me  10 cents 
to  partly  cover  expenses  and  I  will 
supply  the  cigars.  I  only  ask  this 
10  cents  to  pick  out  the  right  sort 
of  people. 

If  you  are  delighted,  then  order 
as  wanted.     The   price  is   $5   per 
hundred-$2.60for  50— all  charges 
paid.    If  you  wish,  I  will  open  a  charge  account. 
Write  now  for  the  five  cigio-s.  (23) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

711  Marine  Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ti.  R.W.I 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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lopticon 

is  the  perfect  stereopticon — optically 
and  mechanically  accurate.     It  is  sim- 
ple and  \durable  in  construction — easy 
to  operate.    Gives  pictures  that  are  mar- 
vels of  sliarpness  and  distinction.     Can 
be  arranged  to  project  direct  your  own 
prints,    photos,    colored  post   cards,    etc. 
Moderate  in  price.     For  sale  by  dealers. 
Write  today  for  Circular  83D.     It 
describes  and  tells  of  the  many 
possibilities    of    the    Balopticon. 

Bfiusch  ^  [pmb  Optical  Q, 
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Submerged.  — *'  Hf's  a  deep  thinker." 
'■  I  guf.s.s  so.     None  of  his  ideas  ever  gel 
to  the  surface." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Naturally.— Mks.  Beck — "  What  party 
does  your  husband  belong  to?  " 

Mrs.  Peck — "  I'm  the  party." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Hard  Question. — "  Is  young  Mrs.  Old- 
boy  in  mourning  for  her  husband?  " 

"  I'm  no  mind  reader — how  do  I  know?  " 
— Baltimore  American. 


Division. — "  The  Joneses  go  in  for  a  lot 
of  fuss  and  feathers." 

"  Yes,  Jones  gets  the  fuss  and  his  wife 
the  feathers." — Town  Topics. 


The  Sweet  Thing.— Fair  Visitor—"  Oh, 
don't  trouble  to  see  me  to  the  door." 

Hostess — "  No  trouble  at  all,  dear.  It's 
a  pleasure." — New  York  Mail. 


Convincing. — He — "  I  know  I  am  not 
two-faced." 

Sue-"  Why?  " 

He — "  Because  if  I  were  I'd  be  using  the 
other  one." — Cornell  Widow. 


His  Way. — Vi.sitor  (to  facetious  farmer) 
— "  I'd  like  to  know  why  on  earth  you  call 
that  white  pig  '  Ink.'?  " 

Facetious  Farmer — "  Because  he's  al- 
ways running  from  the  pen  !  " — Town 
Topics. 


His  Kind. — Hamlin — "  Wifey  told  me 
to  be  home  early,  as  she  has  something  she 
wants  to  talk  to  me  about." 

BuGGS — "  My  wife  generally  wants  to 
talk  to  me  about  the  things  she  hasn't 
got." — Chicago  News. 


Transferred 

He  told  the  shy  maid  of  his  love, 

The  color  left  her  cheeks. 
But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 

It  showed  for  several  weeks. 

— Cornell     Widow. 


Killing  Two  Birds. — Griggs — "  Your 
wife  no  longer  objects  to  your  staying  out 
nights.     How  did  you  manage  it?  " 

Briggs — "  I  began  smoking  in  the  house 
the  cigars  she  bought  to  keep  me  at  home." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Quick  Learners. — Mr.  Young — "  Aly 
little  girl  is  nearly  two  years  old,  and  hasn't 
learned  to  talk  yet." 

Mr.  Peck — "  Don't  let  that  worry  you. 
My  wife  says  she  didn't  learn  to  talk  until 
she  was  nearly  three,  and  now^ — — " 

But  Mr.  Peck's  voice  at  this  point  was 
choked  with  sobs. — Stray  Stories. 


Placing  Him. — "  What  is  your  idea  of  a 
radical?  "  asked  the  young  man  who  is 
studying  politics. 

"  IVIy  observation,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum,  !'  is  that  a  radical  is  usually  a 
man  who  wants  to  muss  things  up  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  himself  in  circum- 
stances sufficiently  comfortable  t6  warrant 
his  becoming  a  conservative." — Washing- 
ton Star. 
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This  will  never  M 

happen  to   you  ^ 

when  you  install  h 

one  of 


MEIUNK'S 
HOME  5AFE5 


^ 


A  Meilink  Safe  will  cive  you  a  Safety  De- 
posit Vault  without  its  inconveiiienc<'S.  It 
affords  all  the  advantaKes  of  construction  and 
protection  of  an  office  sale,  in  a  size  lO  f  uit 
your  home  and  at  a  price  to  suit  your  purse. 

Fire  and  Thief  Proof 

It  is  elejfantly  finistiptl  anrl  fitted  with  highcst-erade 
lock  and  boll  work.  Our  ccllular-aslK-stos  coiiipositioa 
fircproofinif  lias  proven  by  repeated  tests  to  be  the  l.iost 
efficient  heat  resistcr  on  the  market,  and  enables  us  to 
include  in  our  tfuarantee  that 
the  safe  will  be  free  from 
interior  dampness. 

ALL      0|n   ><"' 
SIZES    vlU    up 

Why  risk  and  regret, 
when  safety  and  cer- 
tainty cost  so  little  ? 

Send  for  our  72paBe 
FREE    BOOKLET 

illustrating  40  safes. 

The  Meilink  Mfg.  Co. 

1661  Jackson  St.,  Toledo,  0. 

xxxxxxxxxxxx 
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ROWN'C 

TROCHEVJ 


For  the  Voice 


Among  public  speakers  and  ein^cre  the  most  popular  throat 
remedy.    Convenient  and  proinpt'y  effective. 
2Jc,  i  ic,  tl.iiO.      Sa"mple  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON  Boston.  Mass. 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them— something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education" — when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  need  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 


BEERY 


Miirfini 


Riding  Bit 

Everyone  Who  Rides 
a  Horse  Wants  It 

Sitnple-Powerful-Humane 


Gives  Antaxing  Control 
Doubles  the  Delight  of  Riding 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery's  latest  triumph  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Marvelous  Double-Action  Riding  Bit, 
the  only  scientific  and  humane  Riding  Bit  in  the 
World.  An  ingenious  Combination  of  the  Jointed 
and  Curb  Bit.  Far  in  advance  of  all  others.  Will 
quickly  supplant  old-style,  clumsy,  dangerous 
and  injurious  riding  bits  now  in  use. 

Absolutely  does  away  with  "double  -  cheek" 
bridles!  Wrong  adjustment  impossible!  Affords 
I>erfect  Control  and  Guiding  Power  without 
destroying  the  sensitiveness  of  horse's  mouth. 
Each  bit  acts  independently  of  the  other!  Beery's 
Double-Action  Riding  Bit  has  taken  the  country 
by  storm!     Riders  everywhere  adopting  it. 

Two  bits  for  the  price  of  one!    Circulars  free! 

Agents  Wanted  Z^^hT^ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 

You  can  make  big  money  selling  Beery  Double- 
Action  Riding  Bits.  Enormous  demand.  Every 
horse  owner  wants  one.  Sells  at  sight!.  Noti»» 
Ing  else  like  it! 

If  you  are  making  less  than  $5  to  f  10  a  day, 
write  NOW  for  Free  Circular  and  Confidential 
Agents'  Prices.    Send  postal. 

Tell  me  all  about  your  horse.  (37) 

PROF.  JESSL  BEERY.  Box  201.Pleasant  NilLOhio 
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The  Main  Point. — "  Pop,  wliat  is  llio  dif- 
I'trern'O  between  an  artist  and  an  artizan?"' 

"  An  artizan,  my  sou,  can  usually  make 
at  least  three  dollars  a  day." — Judge. 


Careless  Talker. — "  I  thought  you  said. 
Groueh,  that  you  would  never  permit  your 
wife  to  run  an  auto?  " 

"  So  I  did;  but  she  happenc^d  lo  hear  me 
say  it." — Judge. 


Suspicious. — "  What  makes  you  think 
the  new  soprano  won't  do?  At  first  you 
said  her  voice  was  jjood." 

"  1  know  1  did,  but  none  of  (he  other  so- 
pranos seem  to  be  jealous  of  her." — Wash- 
itKjton  IIcr<diI. 


Headed  Off.—"  Did  you  tell  her  wiien 
you  i)ro])osed  to  h(>r  that  you  were  un- 
worthy of  her?  That  always  makes  a  hit 
with  them." 

"  I  was  going  to,  but  she  told  it  (o  me 
first." — Hou.slou  Post. 


Just  to  Start  Them.— Hk— "  What  are 
you  going  to  give  Kitty  and  Jack  for  a  w(>d- 
ding  present?  " 

She—"  Oh,  I  guess  I'll  send  Kitty  the 
bunch  of  letters  Jack  -WTote  me  when  we 
were  engaged." — Boston  Transcript. 


Hubby's  Preference. — "  Let  us  go  into 
this  department  store  until  the  shower  is 
over." 

"  I  prefer  this  harness  shop,"  said  her 
husband.  "  You  won't  see  so  many  things 
you  want." — Louisville  Courier-J ourmd . 


Double  Blow. — Young  Man — "  I  should 
like  to  ask  yoiu-  ad\ice,  sir,  as  to  whether 
you  think  your  daughter  would  make  a 
suitable  wife." 

Law  YKR — "  No,  I  don't  think  she  would. 
Five  dollars,  please!  "  — New  York  Mail. 


Poets,  Read  This. — He  was  a  poet,  with 
long  hair  and  all,  and  for  a  time  she  was 
tickled  to  death  at  the  novelty  of  holding 
hands  with  him  on  the  sofa.  But  after  a 
time  she  tried  hints,  but  thej-  went  in  one 
poetic  ear  and  out  the  other,  like  water 
off  a  duck's  back,  and  the  night  our  story 
opens  she  spoke  right  out. 

"  Algernonie,"  she  said.  "Sunday  night 
[when  you  came  around,  you  wrote  a  sonnet 
Ito  my  left  eyebrow,  didn't  you?  " 
1  "  Yes,  love,  I  did,"  he  returned,  putting 
bne  hand  on  his  bosom  to  keep  it  from 
jswelling  with  pride. 

"  Tuesday  night,  when  you  called,"  she 
3ontinued,  "  you  composed  a  triolet  to  my 
lether  lip,  didn't  you?  " 
"  Yes,  love,"  he  admitted.  "  I  did." 
"  Wednesday  night,  during  your  call," 
•>he  pursued,  "  you  dashed  off  a  roundel  to 
ny  dimples,  didn't  you?  " 

"  Yes,  love,"  he  smiled,  "  dashed  off  is 

;ood.     But  there,  there,  don't  mention  it." 

"  And  didn't  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  she 

!:aid  earnestly,   "  that  a  girl  might  some- 

nnes     wish    for     something     more     sub- 

intial?" 

■  Darling,    you    are    right  !  "    he    cried. 
This  very  evening  shall  I  wTite  an  ode  in 
lank  verse  to  your  entire  face." 
She   walked   sadly    to    the   foot   of    the 
tairs. 

"  Father,"  she  called  regretfully.  "  put 
n  your  storm  shoes  and  come  3owu." — 
ktroit  Free  Press. 


^  *^  expenditures  for /Oj)- 
crating  cajTs  goes  for  Lijres. 

Fhatib-is  ratio  of  cost  is  ex- 
tremely excessive  has  been 
?  positively    demonstrated 
^y  Vacuum  Cap  Tires*^ 

First:     liecaiisc  they  arc  miicli 
the  heaviest  tires  of  the  rated' 
sizes  manufactured.  //  i 

Second:  Their  composition  re-- 
presents  not  only  the  toughest 
state  to  which  rubber  has  been; 
developed,  but  is  absohitely 
oilproof  ininumc  from,  the 
il  of  "oil  disease.  " 
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And  Third:  The  heavy  suc- 
tion exerting  vacuum  cup 
knobs,  guaranteed  to  prevent 
skidding  on  wet  or  greasy 
pavements,  are  in  addition  to 
a  tread  of  regular  thickness, 
furnishing  a  great  excess  wear- 
ing capacity. 


Each  casing  varries  a  definite  printed  guarantee  of  4,000  miles 

PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM' CUPlaiRES 

At  your  regular  dealers,  or  write  us, 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    COMPANY,    Jeannette,   Pa. 


Pittsburgh.  505  Liberty  Ave. 
Cleveland,  1837  Euclid  Ave. 
Detroit,      254  Jefferson  Ave. 


BRANCHES 
Chicago      .      1004  Michigan  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  514  E.  15th  St. 


Minneapolis  .  34  S.  8th  St. 
Omaha  .  .  21 5  5.  20th  St. 
Seattle     .      Armour  Building 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  City,  1700  Broadway        Boston,  149  Berkeley  St.        Dallas,  411  S.ErvaySt. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  California 

San  Francisco    .    512-14  Mission  Street  Los  Angeles    .     930  S.  Main  Street 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy. 


BEAUTIFUL  OLD 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 


are  hard  to  buy  at  the  right  piices.  It  is  my 
hobby  to  pick  one  out  of  a  thousand  rugs 
through  several  channels,  and  my  collection  is 
yours  to  select  from.  Rly  antiques  are  thick, 
lustrous,  and  far  superior  to  new  rugs.  I  send 
them  on  approval,  paying  expense  both  ways. 

//  'riteforfree  booklet  afid  Price  list.     Rugs 

prepaid  for  approval. 

L,  B.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.S.  A.,  Retired 

15  Cayuga  Street  Seneca  Falls,  New  York 


WESHIPo-'APPROVAL 

•without  a  cfftt  dfpoKit.piepiy  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  leara  our 
unheard  o/  prices  and  marvelous  ojfers 
on  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ^.'.r.;U^r 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Cataloc 
and  learn  oux-wonder/ui proposition  ou  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  TaV^rSr?" 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
WV»  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory 
_        TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 
binp«.  repairs  and  all  suntiries  at  ha!/  usual  prit*^. 


Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  specif  offer. 
EAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Oep(K.193 


CHICAGO 


CRE.SCA   FOREIGN   DELICACIES 


Rich,  Unusual  Tasty  Things  from  Many  Lands. 

For  a  two-cent  stamp  we  will  send  our 
palatable  color  booklet  giving  full  particulars 
as  well  as  many  suggestions  (or  menus  and  a 
host  of  distinctive,  rare  recipes.     Address 

CRESCA  COMPANY,  Importers 

3<0  tJiccnwieh  St..  >.  V. 
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Is  an  Improvement 

Over  Lath  and  Plaster 

ON'T  THINK  of  Com|">-Board  as  a 
sul)-.titiitc  for  lath  ami  plaster.  It's 
ail  improvement  —  better  in  every 
way  —  str(>nt;:er,  more  diiral)le;  war- 
mer in  winter,  cooler  in  summer, 
resists  Hre  mmh  Jont,rcr;  smoother; 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  any  de- 
sired scheme  of  decoration,  whether 
with  paint,  kalsomine  or  wall  paper. 
It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  — much 
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cheaper — because  it  lasts  longer,  never 
needs  repairing-,  v^-ill  not  mar  when 
turnitiire  is  knocked  against  it,  holds 
wall  paper  longer.  Its  many  advanta- 
ges far  outweigh  its  economy. 
The  cross  section  view  at  the  bottom 
reveals  the  unique  construction  that 
gives  Compo-Board  its  desirable  fea- 
tures. The  core  or  "backbone"  is 
1  layer  of  kiln-dried  wood  slats;  on 
each  side  of  this  is  a  layer  of  air-tight 
cement,  then  on  the  outside  layers 
of  specially  prepared  paper— the  whole 
pressed  under  intense  heat  into  a 
straight,  stiff  sheet  Y4  inch  tliick. 

This  Free  Sample  Will  ConvinceYou 

It  will  give  you  a  chance  to  test,  compare 
and  prove  all  we  claim.  Our  interesting 
books  are  also  well  worth  while  reading. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address. 
Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four  feet 
wide  and  one  to  eighteen  feet  long  by 
dealers  in  nearly  every  town. 
Manufacturers  are  finding  manv  profitable 
uses  for  Compo-Board.  It  is  better  than 
wood  for  many  purposes.  Write  f(.r  the 
experience  letters  from  some  of  them. 

Northwestern  Compo-Board 
Company 

4308  Lyndale  Ave,,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  bnrrlTofthis  advertisement  is  a  slighttii  re- 
duced crosasedinn  il!'i>'  fil  I'nii'fCuiiip'i-Hi'tird. 
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'bNE  OF  THE  RIEGER  PERFUMES 
"Up  Jlmour  Je  Par/urn— the  sweetheart  of  perfumes," 
says  Amelia  Stone,  the  star  in  the  French  opera  "Mon 
Amour."  Send  1 0  two-cent  stamps  for  a  large  sample 
bottle  of  this  delightful  perfume.  The  sensation  will 
remain  with  you  forever. 

"Mon  Amour"  $1.00  per  ounce  in  quantities  to  suit  at 
dealers  in  perfume.  Send  now  for  your  sample. 
Please  mention  name  of  druggist.     Address  today. 

PAUL  RIEGER  &  CO.,  106  First  Street,  San  Francisco 
PARIS  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Foreign 

Fobriiary  7. — Th«>  (io\iriiiiu  iii  of  I'lrii.  tlirouKh 
Its  MliilKtt'r  at  WushiiiKtoii,  asMUies  CoiiKr«'»>N 
and  Mri-nlilfnt  Tuft  that  furtluT  Putuiiiuyo 
atroiiiUti  uKalnst  liulia-riil)»HT  Kathcn^H  will 
bt!  |)revuntt«i. 

I'l'bruary  i)  -A  pitched  battle  is  fought  in  the 
.stre»'ts  of  .Mexico  t'lty  between  Federal  troops 
and  the  followers  of  I'clix  Diaz,  and  Ceneral 
Bernardo  Keyex  is  slain. 
Manuel  Araujo.  President  of  Salvador,  dies  of 
wounds  InUlcted  by  nveassa.ssiiison  February  •». 

February  10.— Xews  that  Oapt.  R.  F.  Scolt, 
the  British  explorer,  and  four  members  of 
his  party  perished  on  March  2'.t.  HI  12,  while 
on  their  return  from  the  .South  Pole,  is 
brought  to  New  Zealand  by  the  crew  of  his 
ship,  Terra  Xova. 
The  .Japanese  Prime  Minister,  Katstira.  and  his 
Cabinet  resign  following  anli-.\dministra'ion 
riots  in  Tokyo.  Count  Vomoniato  succeeds 
Katsura. 

February  13.— The  Welsh  Disestabli.shmont  Bill 
is  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  niusl  be 
passed  at  two  sessions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  it  becomes  a  law. 

Domestic 

Washington 

February  8. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  decides  not  to  investigate 
charges  of  bribery  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  Chilton  and  Watson  of  West 
\'irginia. 

The  Post-Offlce  Department  reports  that  50,- 
000,000  parcels  were  handled  in  January,  the 
largest  number  going  through  the  Chicago 
oflflce. 

The  Navy  Department  reports  that  there  has 
hocn  an  increase   in   enlistments  during   the 
winter  months,  and  that  the  total  number 
enlisted  men  in  tlio  service  is  47,104. 

The  House  passes  the  Webb  Bill  forbidding  tl 
transportation   of  liquors   into   "dry"    States 
for  illegal  sale  or  use. 

February  9. — A  dispatch  says  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  approves  the  dissolution  plans 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
railroad  merger. 

February  10. — The  Senate  passes  the  Webb  Bill. 

February  1 1 . — The  House  Commitee  on  Naval 
Affairs  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Naval 
.\ppropriation  Bill,  carrying  .'»30,0()(),()0()  for 
the  construction  of  two  battleships. 

General 

February  7. — The  so-called  Shoe  Last  Trust, 
comprizing  eighteen  firms  and  twenty-one  in- 
dividuals, agrees  to  di.ssolve  in  compliance 
witli  the  Government's  demand. 

The  Arkansas  Legislature  passes  a  law  com- 
pelling press  association.s  to  furnish  news  serv- 
ice to  any  paper  demanding  it.    . 

February  8. — A  bill  providing  for  the  publica- 
tion  of  public-school   books    ijy   the   State   is 
passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
Jolm  George  Brown,  painter  of  street  lu-chins, 
dies  in  New  York. 

February  1 1 . — The  Government  sues  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  alleging  a  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  the  grain  and  cotton  trade. 

February  12. — The  Government  sues  at  Cleve- 
land for  the  dissolution  of  the  so-called  Stone 
Trust. 

February  13. — ,T.  H.  Patterson,  president,  and 
tw'eiity  other  officers  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  are  found  guilty  in  tlie 
i^'ederal  Court  at  Cincinnati  of  violating  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 


OUie's  Trouble.^United  States  Senator 
Ollie  James,  of  Kentucky,  is  bald. 

■'  Does  being  bald  bother  you  much?  " 
a  candid  friend  asked  him  once. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  answered  the  truthful 
James. 

"  I  suppose  you  feel  the  cold  severely  in 
winter,"  went  on  the  friend. 

"  No;  it's  not  that  so  much,"  said  the 
Senator,  "  The  main  bother  is  when  I'm 
washing  niyself — unless  I  keep  my  hat  on 
I  don't  know  where  my  face  stops." — 
Montgomery  Journal. 
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PARCEL     POST 

enables   us   to   deliver   this 
genuine,  guaranteed 

OSTERMOOR  Pillow 

Size.  18  X  28  inche: 
Pure  linen  ticking. 
Not  at  toft  at  feathert. 
Not  at  hard  at  hair.     Cooler 
than  either. 

The  purest,  sweetest,  cleanest  and  most 
luxurious  pillow  imaginable.  If  troubled 
with  insomnia  try  one  and  be  convinced. 
Dust,  germ  and  vermin-proof.  Non-ab- 
sorbent. Retains  shape  and  comfort  a  life- 
time.   If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  give 

Your  Money  Back 

Securel"  packed  In  leatherette  paper. 
Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 
Mailed  prepaid,  anywhere  in  United  States,  the 
day  we  receive  your  bills, 
check  or  money  order 
for  $2.00. 

OSTCRMOOR  &  CO. 

119Ellzabeth  street,  New  York 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


ANY  SEND    FOR    CATALOC    S 

>'''  KEWANCC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCE  .ILL. 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


$1.00  Brings  Them 

for  Festive  Feasting 

Reymers'  Chocolates!  Very  Best  Chocolates! 

Made  for  PiUsburgh's  millionaires  —  rare 
fruits,  plump,  perfect  nuts,  exquisitely  fla- 
vored creams,  each  dipped  in  a  thick,  rich 
coating  of  pure,  rich,  sweet  chocolate— 

— The  candy  that  makes  every  festive  occasion  com- 
plele— a  treat  for  yourself -a  treat  for  your  friends— 
you  will  never  find  a  more  welcome  gift. 
A  dollar  bill  in  an  envelope,  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  youmaketheiracquaintance.  Ifyouwishus 
to  prepay  carrying  charges,  enclos'' 30  cents  in  stamps. 
If  you  would  like  more  information  before  you  buy, 
drop  us  a  postal  for  a  little  book  that  tells  you  how 
R.V.B.'s"  are  made.  We  gladly  mail  it  free. 
Address  REYMER  &  BROTHERS 
'>  :3»'»^  237  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dealers:   Write  for  particu- 
lars o£  our  Atency  offer. 

-r'-r-^-^K^  ■  ^ /• 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


I 

In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  fi.  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  it  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  bear  in  77iind  that  nu  iioiia 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

•'.r.  M.  W.,"  Boston,  Mas.s. — "Wliich  i.s  the 
correct  promi.'irialioii  of  Rhodc-sia,  tlio  coiiiilry  It) 
SoiHh  Africa?  I.s  (Ik^  r  in  I  he  second  syllable  Ions, 
as  the  (•  in  beast,  or  is  it  short,  as  tlio  c  in  best  '^  " 

Ko-di'si-a,  i  as  in  machine,  which  would  also 
be  tho  same  sound  as  c  in  beast. 

"A.  AV.  H.,"  New  York.  N.  Y.— "For  over  two 
months  I  have  been  trying  to  (ind  out  tho  correct 
meaning  of  Itobort  Biirns's  'C'omin'  tlu-ough  tho 
Rye.'    Can  you  help  me  to  do  so?" 

The  song  "Comin'  thro"  tho  Rye"  was  first 
heard  in  public  in  English  pantomime  at  Christ- 
mas, 17rt5,  but  before  that  date  there  existed  an 
old  Scottish  ballad  which  was  very  popular  and 
which  Robertf  Hums  touched  up.  This  ballad 
referred  to  the  fording  of  tin;  Rye  water,  or  little 
river  Rye.  that  flows  for  seven  miles  southeast 
to  the  river  Carnock,  near  Dairy,  in  Burns's 
native  county,  Ayr.     It  ran: 

Comin"  through  tho  Uye.  poor  body, 

C^oniin'  through  the  Rye. 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatle 

Comin'  through  the  Rye. 
Oh,  Jenny's  a'  wat.  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry: 
She  draisriet  a'  her  petticoatle, 

Comin'  through  the  Rye. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Comin'  through  the  Rye, 
CJin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry? 
(;in  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin'  through  th(»  glen. 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  the  warld  ken? 

Oh,  Jenny's  a*  wat,  poor  body 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatle 

Comin'  through  the  Rye. 

When  one  recalls  the  custom  of  collecting  a  toll 
of  kisses  from  lassies  met  crossing  the  stream  on 
stepping-stones,  the  words  of  the  song  are  more 
significant.  A  similar  custom  practised  by  lads 
on  the  lassies  of  England  whom  they  met  crossing 
stiles  in  the  country  bjiiaths  and  lanes  leads  to 
the  old  English  song  which  runs: 

If  a  body  meet  a  body. 

Going  to  the  fair. 
If  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  care? 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  editor  of 
The  Scottish  American  to  whom  the  matter  of 
Burns's  poem  was  referred  and  who  investigated 
the  point  raised,  feels  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Burns  referred  to  a  field  of  rye  grain  and  not  to 
the  Rye  river.  The  poem  itself  affords  only  one 
eouplet  which  suggests  that  the  river  rather  than 
jhe  rye-fleld  is  meant,  and  that  rims: 

"Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me. 
When  comin'  thro'  the  Rye." 

[t  is  more  likely  that  the  lads  gathered  at  the 
■ivcrside  to  watch  the  lassies  ford  it  than  that 
hey  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  rye-fleld  to  see  the 
^Is  pass  through  the  grain.  If  the  farmer  were 
vroimd  this  could  not  happen  often  enough  to 
)ecome  a  custom.  It  seems  but  natural  that  Bums 
should  develop  a  folk  song  concerning  Rye  water 
IS  a  poem  since  the  river  flowed  near  the  place 
vhere  he  was  born.  The  curious  fact  that  seems 
|o  be  worth  recording  is  that  "Comin"  thro'  the 
tye"  does  not  appear  in  Andrew  Lang's  edition  of 
The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns." 

"A.  S.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Can  you  give 
"^i  u°^'  intormation  about  a  quality  of  candy 
vnich  IS  largely  imported  here,  and  the  name  of 
vhich  I  thmk  is  'foret'  or  'foiret'?" 

The  candy  referred  to  is  French  and  is  known 
s  bonbons  fourris.  which  in  English  means,  liter- 
lly,  "stuffed  candies."  These  are  fisually  bon- 
ons,  the  interior  of  which  is  stuffed  \vith  cream, 
oflee,  or  chocolate. 

■m}}-  ^  y-  ^'  ■'.'  Brookl.vn,  N.  Y.—"  Please  state 
.hich  seiitence  is  correct,  'It  is  ten  minutes  to 
ine,    or    It  is  ten  minutes  of  nine.'  " 

Both  sentences  are  correct. 


Leak?  No.  "Sweat"?  No. 
Write?  Yes! 


!l< 


X-Ray 

View  of 

Parker 

Fountain 

Pen 


^J^^IIY  doesn't  the  Parker  Fountain 
tt/  W\\  leak  or  "  sweat  "?    Because 
it  has  a  curved  feed-tube — the 
famous  Parker  Lucky  Curve. 

And  how  does  this  Lucky  Curve 
keep  the  Parker  from  leaking?  Be- 
cause it  keeps  the  feed-tube  jrce  of 
ink  when  the  pen  is  turned  point  up 
after  writing. 

Listen  to  what  happens  when  ink- 
drops  do  remain  in  the  feed-tube  of 
your  fountain  pen: 

1st:  You  body  heat — 98  degrees — heats 
the  air  in  the  pen.  See  X-ray  picture. 
2nd:  The  air  expands  and  pushes  up 
through  the  feed-tube  to  escape. 

3rd:  It  pushes  the  ink-drops  in  the  feed-tube  up 
and  out  around  the  writing-end  of  the  pen,  where 
they  wait  for  your  clean  fingers  when  you  remove 
the  cap  to  write. 

Now  in  the  Parker  Pen  the  touch  of  Lucky 
Curve  to  pen-barrel  (see  X-ray)  creates  Capillary 
Attraction.  Capillary  Attraction  is  the  same  force 
that  makes  lamp-wicks  draw  oil,  sponges  absorb 
water,  etc.  And  Capillary  Attraction  draws  all  ink 
out  of  the  Parker  feed-tube  the  instant  you  turn  the  "o- 1* 
Parker  point  up.  Thus  the  expanding  air  finds  no  s  "f^ ,"''' 
ink  to  push  out  when  it  rises.  SterUnt 

Why   do    Parkers   write   so   smooth   and  ^easy?  Sii»er  $5. 
Because  their  14K  gold  nibs  are  tipped  with  hardest  Gola  Plate 
Iridium,  and  because  the  Parker  Spear  Head  Ink- 
Controller  regulates  an  even  ink-flow  to  the  last 
drop. 

The  new  Parker  Disappearing  Clip  grips  your 
pocket  like  a  bulldog,  but  disappears  when  you 
write.     25c  extra  on  any  standard  Parker. 

Standard  style  Parkers,  I2,  $2.50,  $i,  $4,  $5,  $10 
and  up,  according  to  size  and  decoration. 

PARKER  JACK-KNIFE  SAFETY  "PEli 

is  the  handiest  pen  yet.  Small  sizes  to  fit  any 
pocket.  Won't  leak  in  any  position.  $2.50,  J3, 
$4.  $S  and  up.  "o.  51 

The  dealer  sells  Parkers  on  trial.  If  you're  not  vorUe^piain 
absolutely  satisfied  he'll  refund  within  10  days  of  witii  beauti- 
purchase.     If  he  doesn't  keep  Parkers,  write  us  for  ful  ornament 

catalog.  in  «old  and 

Examine  Parker  Pens  at  your  regular  stationery,       '''"*"■• 
drug  or  department  store  today, 

Parker  Pen  Co.,  60  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


Price  $3.50 


VIGOROUS  HEALTH  depends  on 
DEEP  BREATHING 

I£  you  are  weak,  anaemic,  always 
tired,  you  are  probably  starving 
— starving  for  oxygen.  Dr.  D.  O. 
Harrell,  M.  D.,  says  that  not  one 
man  or  woman  in  twenty  breathes 
deeply  enough,  which  means  that 
the  system  is  clogged  with 
poisonous  matter  which  the  lungs 
have  not  been  able  to  remove 
from  the  blood. 

LEARN  TO  BREATHE  RIGHT 

Send  for  my  64-page  book  on 
"Deep  Breatliing."  It  covers  the 
whole  standpoint,  in  everyday, 
easily  understood  language.  It 
contains  simple  breathing  exer- 
cises, explained  with  diagrams,  which  will  increase 
your  lung  capacity  in  a  week. 
The  most  widely  read  book  on  this  subject  that 
has  ever  been  printed.  Dr.  Harrell  calls  it  "The 
Key  to  Constitutional  Strength."  Send  loc,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  a  copy  by  mail,  postpaid. 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

1355  Terminal  Building,  103  Park  Avenne  New  York 


r"=«^  ELECTRIC 
FLOOR  LAMP 

Portable-Adjustable-Flexible  Arm 

Place  the  Kinney  Lamp  beside  you 
wherever  you  wish  to  read,  write, 
or  sew.  Easily  adjusted.  Con- 
venient for  the  Musician.  Indis- 
pensable to  the  Home. 

Finished  in  Brush  Brass  or  Verd 
Green.  Complete  as  shown.  Ex- 
pressed to  you  for  S6.25.  West 
of  Mississippi  ;g7.00. 

KINNEY   MFG.  CO. 


411  Frankfort  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

PRICES  TO  DEALERS  UPON  APPLICATION 
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Water  Power 
Bonds 


Netting   6% 


Secured  by  First  Mortgage 
upon  a  recently  completed 
modern  hydro -electric 
power  plant  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Mich- 
igan. The  property  rep- 
resents an  actual  cash  in- 
vestment of  twice  the 
outstanding  bonds.  The 
Company  supplies  power 
to  neighboring  towns  and 
industries  as  well  as  to  one 
of  the  richest  iron  ore  pro- 
ducing districts  in  the 
United  States,  Present  long- 
time contracts  provide  net 
earnings  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  principal  and  in- 
terest requirements  of 
this  bond  issue.  On  the 
basis  offered  we  consider 
these  bonds  an  unusually 
desirable  investment. 

« 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  764  R 

Peabod^, 
Hou^htelin^&Co. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE^ 


(EsUbluhed  1865) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


VIEWS  OF    THE    GENERAL  OUTLOOK 

ESTIMATES  of  tho  immediate  outlook 
iu  trade  and  sto<'k-market  quotations 
have  been  current  for  several  weeks  in 
many  newspapers  and  periodicals.  While 
none  of  these  from  good  sources  justify  the 
pessimism  that  has  prevailed  for  several 
weeks  among  speculators  and  traders  on 
the  stock  exchanges,  many  observers  note 
some  recession  in  business.  For  example, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  finds  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  "general  trade  is  at  least  less 
buoyant,"  while  in  some  directions  "there 
is  an  absolute  slowing  down."  In  general, 
the  situation  is  "irregular  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  until  the  country  can  get  a  better 
line  on  coming  legislation."  Indi\'idual 
observers,  prominent  in  the  world's  affairs, 
are  also  less  pessimistic  than  Wall  Street 
operators,  and  some  are  actually  optimistic. 
James  J.  Hill  is  quoted  as  saying  he  can 
discover  "no  falling  off  in  business."  Judge 
Gary  reported  the  steel  business  as  "in 
excellent  shape."  Otto  H.  Kahn,  in  a 
cablegram  from  London,  was  made  to  say 
this  country  was  on  the  verge  of  an  era 
of  great  prosperity.  General  belief,  how- 
ever, as  summed  up  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  that  "the  tide  is  receding." 
Labor  troubles  "are  most  annoying  and  un- 
settled," and  retail  business  is  "slack,"  the 
latter  "probably  due  in  part  to  the  open 
winter,"  much  trade  having  been  "abso- 
lutelj^  lost  for  the  season." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bradstreet's  makes  re- 
port of  January  bank  clearings  as  showing 
"a  noteworthj^  degree  of  expansion."  The 
aggregate  for  that  month  was  $16,063,010,- 
320,  which  was  "one  of  the  A^ery  largest  to- 
tals ever  recorded."  In  three  other  months 
only  has  this  total  eA^er  been  eclipsed.  One 
of  these  was  January,  1911,  another  was 
October,  1912,  and  a  third  January,  1906. 
The  high  total  for  January  of  this  j^ear 
occurred  "notwithstanding  very  light  deal- 
ings in  speculative  markets;"  which  indi- 
cates the  substantial  character  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors  at  work."  Every  section  of 
the  country,  except  New  England,  contrib- 
uted to  the  increase.  Philadelphia  sur- 
passed its  highest  previous  record  point,  and 
Baltimore,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  and  Richmond 
"set  up  unprecedented  records."  The 
report  of  failures  for  January  also  made  a 
favorable  showing.  While  the  number  was 
stiU  very  large,  there  was  improvement  in 
the  amount  of  liabilities. 

From  Chicago  favorable  reports  are  made 
in  The  Investor's  Magazine,  the  February 
number  of  which  declares  that  "in  both 
finance  and  commerce  there  is  marked 
betterment  over  the  conditions  of  one 
month  ago."  Investments  meanwhile  has 
an  article  by  James  H.  Brookmire,  discuss- 
ing the  decline  in  bond  prices  in  relation 
to  a  panic  in  which  he  declares  that  "credit 
conditions  in  this  country  are  fundamen- 
tally sound."  There  is  nowhere  apparent 
industrial  expansion,  and  mercantile  con- 
ditions are  "unusually  healthy."  He 
believes  these  conditions,  combined  with 
the  fine  crops,  ' '  guarantee  a  fair  degree  of 
prosperity,  in  spite  of  war  and  social  un- 
rest," and  looks  forward  to  a  continuance 
of  good   business   through   1913.     Under 


existing  political  conditions,  there  is  no 
likelihood,  he  says,  of  "an  unhealthy  boom 
in  trade,  or  over  speculation  in  securities." 
Other  observers  believe  that  existing  polit- 
ical conditions,  and  notably  the  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff  now  regarded  as 
certain  to  take  place  during  the  summer, 
have  already  exercised,  and  will  continue 
to  exercise,  a  good  influence  on  tho  tend- 
ency, so  active  last  fall,  to  precipitate  an 
ill-timed  boom. 

The  editor  of  Investments,  FrankUn 
Escher,  in  his  leading  editorial  article,  in- 
timates that  the  present  is  a  period  when 
may  be  heard  "the  knock  of  opportunity." 
In  spite  of  a  change  in  the  Administration, 
the  anxieties  of  business,  uncertainty  as  to 
the  tariff,  and  the  investigations  taking 
place,  he  believes  this  to  be  a  time  for 
"keeping  one's  eyes  open  for  attractive 
investment  opportunities."  The  time  to 
buj'  things  always  is  when  other  men  are 
particularly  anxious  1o  sell.  On  the  ex- 
changes are  now  "a  lot  of  good  bargains," 
altho  it  is  possible  to  buy  the  WTong  things. 
Mr.  Escher  would  "keep  away  from  stocks 
which  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
high  tariff,  no  matter  how  much  their 
prices  may  have  fallen."  He  would  also 
be  shy  of  the  so-called  "merger  stocks," — 
that  is,  stocks  likely  to  be  affected  by  Gov- 
ernment suits.  He  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion, however,  in  buying  the  shares  of  the 
standard  rails.  While  there  may  be  much 
further  talk  about  regulation  and  valua- 
tions, the  present  prices  have  taken  full 
account  of  all  those  things.  The  standard 
rails  will  "earn  and  pay  their  present 
dividends  for  a  good  while  to  come." 


THE     DISSOLUTION    OF    U.    P.    AND 
S.    P. 

On  February  6,  under  the  approval  of 
Attorney-General  Wickersham,  an  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  by  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific  Boards  as  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  these  two  "Harriman  Pacifies,"  as 
called  for  under  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Several  plans  for  the  dissolution  had  for 
some  weeks  been  under  consideration.  At 
one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Union 
Pacific  directors  preferred  a  plan  by 
which  the  road's  holdings  of  Southern 
Pacific  stock,  amounting  to  $126,650,000, 
would  be  distributed  gratis  to  its  own  stock- 
holders. Another  plan  provided  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  this  stock  in  part  to  Union 
Pacific  stockholders  and  in  part  to  Southern 
Pacific  stockholders.  The  agreement  of 
February  6  promises  to  be  the  one  which 
finally  wiU  go  into  effect.  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  United  States  District 
Court,  sitting  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  act 
definitely  in  approval  of  it. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  will  be 
offered  to  stockholders  of  both  companies 
at  par.  Southern  Pacific  stockholders  being 
entitled  to  purchase  one  share  of  this  stock 
for  every  three  shares  of  Southern  Pacific 
now  held  by  them,  and  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  one  share  for  every  four  shares 
of  Union  Pacific  they  now  hold,  the  pre- 
ferred Union  Pacific  stock  sharing  equally 
with  the  common.    March  21  is  named  as 
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the  (late  on  which  payments  for  the  stock 
will  begin.  Payments  are  to  be  made  in 
-four  instalments,  separated  l)y  an  interval 
of  three  months  each,  but  stockholders 
who  may  desire  to  pay  the  entire  sum  on 
March  21  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
so.  Purchase  of  this  stock  at  par  will 
mean  that  a  purchaser  really  pays  only 
$98.58  per  share,  because  on  April  1  there 
will  be  due  him  a  quarterly  dividend.  In- 
asmuch as  the  amount  of  stock  to  bo  thrown 
upon  the  market  is  so  large,  a  syndicate 
will  be  formed  to  underwrite  it.  In  this 
way,  its  sale  would  be  distributed  over  a 
considerable  period  and  the  market  thus 
saved  from  having  a  large  amount  of  South- 
ern Pacific  stock  suddenly  thrust  upon  it 
wath  disastrous  effects.  The  syndicate 
will  secure  to  the  Union  Pacific  eventually 
an  actual  sale  of  all  the  stock,  inasmuch  as 
such  amounts  as  Union  Pacific  stockhold- 
ers may  not  elect  to  take  will  be  retained 
and  disposed  of  later  by  Ihe  syndicate 
under  its  contract  with  the  railroad. 

Under  the  plan  now  afreed  upon,  Union 
Pacific  will  purchase  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  its  Central  Pacific;  line,  the  railway 
by  which  the  Union  Pacific  reaches  San 
Francisco  from  Ogden,  Utah.  The  Central 
Pacific  is  vital  to  the  Union  Pacific  sys- 
tem. The  sum  named  as  that  which  the 
Union  Pacific  will  pay  for  it  is  $104,500,- 
000  in  cash.  This  cash  will  be  obtained  by 
the  Union  Pacific  from  the  sale  of  the  $126,- 
650,000  of  Southern  Pacific  stock.  It  was 
necessary  to  adopt  this  method  of  actual 
cash  sale  and  cash  payment  because  of  a 
discovery  that  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  under 
which  the  Southern  Pacific  is  chartered, 
prevent  it  from  accepting  its  own  stock 
in  paj'ment  for  the  Central  Pacific. 

Stockholders  in  the  two  Harriman  roads 
will  derive  from  this  arrangement  some 
advantages,  altho  these  are  smaller  than 
was  at  one  time  anticipated.  They  will  be 
able  to  purchase  Southern  Pacific  stock  at 
a  price  several  points  under  its  current 
market  price — that  is,  allowing  for  the 
dividend  due  on  April  1,  they  will  obtain 
it  for  S98.58  per  share.  In  the  open  mar- 
ket the  stock  has  been  selling  several 
points  higher.  During  January  it  hovered 
around  105.  In  April  of  last  year  it  was 
115.  The  dividend  rate  is  6  per  cent. 
Stockholders  not  wishing  to  purchase  any 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  may  secure 
something  to  the  good  by  selling  their 
!'rights"  to  subscribe.  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  should  be  benefited  in  other 
ways.  Their  eompanj^  will  now  own  the 
Central  Pacific  road,  instead  of  operating 
it  under  an  arrangement  with  other  ow^n- 
ers.  The  Union  Pacific  will  also  acquire, 
aver  and  above  the  amount  paid  out  for 
the  Central  Pacific,  a  sum  in  excess  of 
1120,000,000  with  which  to  retire  Central 
Pacific  bonds  or  improve  its  own  roadbed 
jind  equipment  or  make  a  cash  distribution, 
itn  any  case  Union  Pacific  stockholders 
hould  find  themselves  benefited. 


BONDS  FOR  SMALL  INVESTORS 

In  the  Ust  of  railway  and  industrial  bonds 
low  issued  in  denominations  o£  $100  and 
pward  are  many  that  are  legal  for  sa^ings- 
lanks  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
'or  the  most  part  they  yield  the  investor 
lore  than  the  interest  paid  by  sav-ings- 
anks.  Following  are  some  of  the  bonds 
f  which  this  is  true,  with  the  recent  prices 


Dependable  Investment  Service 

The  following  is  quoted  from  our  40  page 
booklet,  "The  Most  Satisfactory  Bonds," 
mailed  postpaid  to  Investors  on  application. 

The  business  of  dealing  in  public  service  corporation  bonds  is  pre-eminently  a 
business  requiring  sound  judgment,  expert  knowlecl{;e  and  ripe  experience.  The 
venturesome,  the  superficial,  the  inexperienced,  or  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
large  profits,  are  willing  to  take  chances,  are  foredoomed  to  failure  if  they  essay 
the  difficult  pursuit  of  investment  banking.  Sooner  or  later  they  and  their  clients 
are  bound  to  suffer  through  purchases  of  unsound  securities.  Only  through  long 
and  successful  exiierience  comes  that  knowledge  which  enables  the  banker  to  con- 
fine his  purchases  of  public  service  corporation  bonds  to  issues,  the  safety  and 
stability  of  which  are  not  open  to  question. 
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Reduced   Facsimile  of  Open   Booklet 
"The  Most  Satisfactory  Bonds'' 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  do  not  handle  construction  or  promotion  propositions.  The 
securities  of  those  companies  only  which  have  demonstrated  their  earning  capacity 
by  successful  operation,  for  a  substantial  period  of  time,  are  considered.  The  house 
of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  offers  to  its  clientele  only  those  bonds  which  it  has  pur- 
chased outright;  in  which,  in  other  words,  it  has  been  willing  to  place  its  own 
money;  what  is  more  important,  it  offers  only  those  bonds  which  it  regards  worthy 
of  carrying  its  recommendation.  The  house  uses  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  public  utility  bonds  it  deals  in.  It  sets  a  high  standard  and  probably  not 
over  one  per  cent,  of  the  issues  submitted  to  it  meets  its  requirements. 

Address  nearest  office  for  Booklet,  D-79- 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


LONDON 
Morton  Otis,  Agt. 


GENEVA 
Switzerland 


Established  Security 
Satisfactory  Income 

We  recommend  as  worthy  of  the  investor's  most 
careful  consideration  a  first  lien  bond  on  eight  sea- 
soned gas  and  electric  properties  in  the  Middle  West. 

FRATVRES    OF    STRENGTH 

1.  Keplarement  value,  as  appraised  by  eminent 
engineers,  greatly  in  excess  o£  total  bonded 
indebtedness. 

2.  Franchises  extending  well  beyond  matur- 
ity  of    bonds. 

3.  Wet  RarnlnRs  equal  to  about  three  times  total 
interest  charges. 

YIELD  6.70% 

Circular  lil-L.  sent  on  request 

P.W.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

115  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Phila. 


Equal  Security  and 
Equal  Personal  Attention 

Do  you  have  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
man  with  $500  or  $1,000  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
selecting  good  bonds  ?  Do  you  know  that  all 
bonds  of  any  one  issue  have  exactly  the  same 
margin  of  security,  and  that  each  bond,  irre- 
spective of  its  denomination,  is  surroimded  by 
the  same  safeguards  ?  Do  you  appreciate  also 
that  the  modern  investment  banking  organiza- 
tion gives  equally  careful  attention  to  each 
investor,  whether  the  funds  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred, one  thousand,  or  several  thousand  dollars? 
This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  you  send  for 

Bond  Circular  No.  476 

"Conservative  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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An 

Attractive 

Investment 

An  Additional  Issuance 

..t  cxccptioiuilly  well-secured 
and  seasoned  public  utility 
bonds,  brou^lit  out  foracquisi- 
tions  and  extensions,  is  pend- 
ing. Details  and  definite 
information  availableon 
request. 

Listed  on  Several  Elxchanges: — 

The  bonds  are  listed  on  several 
exchanges.  Round  blocks  of 
the  issue  have  been  purchased 
from  us  by  prominent  invest- 
ment bankers  in  different  cities 
and  distributed  by  them  to 
their  clients. 

Broad  Market  Established : — 

Thus,  a  broad  market  is  estab- 
lished ia  addition  to  our  own, 
through  stock  exchanges  and 
bond  houses  of  character 
and  reliability.  This  feature 
is  recognized  by  financial 
authorities  as  an  efficient 
means  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  bondholders. 

Equity  and  Income  Yield:  — 

The  market  value"^  of  listed 
stocks  junior  in  security  to  the 
bonds  largely  exceeds  the  en- 
tire bonded  debt.  The  man- 
agement is  competent  and 
aggressive,  and  the  company 
serves  a  remarkably  prosper- 
ous and  growing  community. 
The  bonds  yield  about  5.20% 
per  annum. 

Circular  No.  305,   giving  full 
particulars  regarding  this  in- 
.         vestment,    mailed    on    appli- 
cation.    Address 

J.S.&W.S.KUHN,Inc. 

345  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicafo— Fint  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Philadelphia     Real  Estate  Trut  Bldg. 
New  York- 37  Wall  Street 
BostoD  —  Kahn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Loodon,  Eng.-J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn 
(European  Agency),   Ltd. 
Pinners  Hall    Aostin  Friars 


<  For  ^0  years  we  bave  been  paying  our  CQstomets 
the  hit:be$t  reiurus  coosisteot  wiUi  conservfttiTa 

I  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $2uO  and  np 
which  vio  cuu  recommend  after  the  most  thoroufflt 

J  p«noud  iDVMUcKUoQ.  FleaM  uk  for  Loan  List  No.  7  ] ; 
$23  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


True  Investment 

Insist  on  safety,  reasonable 
market  and  fair  income,  such 
as  can  be  obtained  in  solid  mort- 
gage bonds  on  good  properties. 
Remember  that  every  chance 
for  large  profit  is  balanced  by 
an  equal  chance  for  large  loss. 

My  business  is  that  of  a 
consulting  broker,  with 
nothing    to    sell    but     service. 

Correspondence  irfvited 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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To  this  list  may  \w  addod  .some  of  the 
bonds  of  Nfw  York  City,  also  legal  for 
sji\  intjfs-buiiks,  and  i.s.siucl  in  d«'noniinations 
of  .SKK)  and  upward.  At  i)n-.s«'nt  jjrici's 
tli»'y  net  the  investor  about  4.20  or  4.2.'». 
These  faets  are  shiwly  becoming  known  to 
sa\  ings-l)ank  depositors,  some  of  whom 
have  already  improved  their  oi)portunities 
to  iiU'rea.so  their  incomes  by  buying  these 
bonds.  It  is  believed  that  all  this  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  compari.sons 
now  made  of  the  volume  of  savings-liank 
deposits  with  those  of  earlier  years.  Re- 
cent statements  that  deposits  did  not 
materially  increase  in  1912  attributed 
the  fact  mainly  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. That  in  part  no  doubt  was  the  cause, 
but  an  additional  cause  lias  been  the  op- 
l)ortunity  depositors  have  had  to  invest 
their  money  in  savings-bank  bonds,  and 
thus  to  get  larger  returns.  It  is  no 
doubt  also  true  that  depositors  have  im- 
proved their  opportunities  to  buy  railroad 
and  industrial  stocks  in  "odd  lots."  From 
railway  stocks  of  the  highest  class  even 
better  returns  may  be  secured  than  from 
bonds.  Such  standard  rails,  as  Great 
Northern,  Atchison,  Northern  Pacific, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and 
Louisville  and  Nashville  net  the  investor 
from  1 3^  to  1  per  cent,  more  than  bonds  do. 

"A  heavy  reinvestment  in  short-term 
obligations  and  new  bonds"  is  reported  by 
The  Financial  World.  In  spite  of  the  liberal 
issues  already  announced  this  year,  the  mar- 
ket tone  for  them  remains  good.  The  con- 
vertible bonds  recently  announced  bj-  the 
St.  Paul  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railways 
are  reported  to  have  been  received  "with 
•marked  favor."  It  is  believed  that  this 
favorable  reception  will  result  in  fiu-ther 
financing  by  the  same  method  on  the  part 
of  other  roads.  Several  of  these  recent 
issues  have  been  available  at  par  to  holders 
of  stock  in  the  roads.  Here  is  another  ad- 
vantage that  comes  now  and  then  to  in- 
vestors in  standard  rails — even  to  buyers  of 
odd  lots.  A  person  now  having,  say,  ten 
shares  of  Great  Northern  Preferred  is 
getting  for  $100  one  share  of  this  stock, 
the  market  price  of  which  is  now  about 
128,  and  last  year  was  as  high  as  143.  As 
the  stock  pays  7  per  cent.,  he  thus  makes 
an  excellent  investment. 

MR.    HILL'S    FOUR    PET    FARMS 

That  James  J.  Hill,  the  "empire  builder" 
of  the  Northwest,  has  much  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  has  long  been  obvi- 
ous to  everyone  who  reads  his  speeches  or 
newspaper  interviews  with  him,  or  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  his  nota- 
ble book,  "Highways  of  Progress."  It 
appears  now  from  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times's  new  weekly  paper,  entitled 
The  Annalist,  an  excellent  and  handsomely 
printed  weekly  newspaper  devoted  to 
finance,  that  Mr.  Hill  has  four  farms. 
While  this  statement  irr  a  measure  is  a 
straining  of  the  facts,  it  is  not  altogether 
untrue.  One  of  these  farms  hes  a  few 
miles  outside  of  St.  Paul,  and  there  Mr. 


Sa WORDS 

ABOUT 

ODD    LOTS 

No.  S3. 

THERE  are  many  so-called  securities 
which   are  easy  enoufrh  to  buy   hut 
difficult  or  impossible  to  sell. 

The  securities  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  however,  are  as  easily 
sold  as  bought. 

And  Odd  Lots  of  these  securities  are 
as  easily  bought  and  sold  as  100  share 
lots. 

Send  for  Rooklet  5  A—"  Odd  Lot  Investment " 

JohnMuirS(o. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE-r4  BROADWAY 

Uptown  Office  —  42d  Street  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


LISTED  STOCKS 

Yield  from  1%  to  5%  Less  Than 

Unlisted  stockH  of  equiil  intrinsic  merit,  in  many 
instances  quoled  daily  umi  huviug  an  active  marltet. 

Our  Circnlar  No.  32  (mailed  free  upon  request) 
eivea  tani;ible  reasons  why  Dnlisted  stocks  should 
appeal  to  the  investor. 

HARVEY  A.  WILLIS  &  CO. 

(Establithed  1901) 
32  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  in  the  English  language." 


A  PROMINENT  FINANCIER 
ON  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

"Municipal  obligations  are  now  very 
popular,  and,  as  a  class,  are  of  the 
best  investments  in  the  market." 

Mr.  D.  R.  Forgan,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Chicago, 
makes  this  statement  in  the  Tribune 
of  January  19th.    He  thus  approves 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

as  do  the  prominent  men  of  finance  all 
over  the  country.  The  reasons  for  their 
approval  are  fully  set  forth  in  our  "Book 
on  Bonds,"  gladly  sent  on  request. 
The  following  securities  are  submitted  all 
for  your  consideration. 

100,000  Johnson  Co.  Neb.  Drainage  6't  netting  5.25 
50,000  Lincoln  Co.  Mi«.  R.  D.  S^i  "  5.00 
25,000  Calvert,  Texa.,  Water  -  S'l  "  5.00 
40,000  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  -  6's  "  5.50 
30,000  Chatham,  Va.  -  -  -  5)4  "  5.20 
12,000  PUot  Rock.  Ore.    •     -     6'i       "      6.00 

Please  write  to  us  for  further  information  re- 
garding the  above  bonds. 

ULEN    AND    COMPANY 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Hill  "lives  for  a  tiin«'  viu-h  year."  Fine 
e»tt,le  may  be  seen  (lure,  and  "every tiling 
that  a  real  fanner  points  to  with  pri«le." 
Mr.  Mill's  second  farm  is  described  as  "tin- 
exten.sive  greenhouses  back  of  his  Summit 
Avenue  resideneo"  in  St.  Paul.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  a  party  of  bankers  and 
business  men  assembled  in  these  gn-en- 
houses,  and  Mr.  Mill  exhibited  to  them 
"more  than  2(M)  plots,  each  made  up  of 
dirt  l)rought  down  from  .Minnesota  an*! 
North  Dakota,  and  chemically  analyze*!." 
In  detail  the  writer  says  further  of  the 
greenhou.se  farm: 

"Here  they  .saw  wheat  growing  on  soil 
as  it  was  taken  from  the  farm,  on  the  same 
soil  provided  with  nitrogen  when  chetnica! 
analysis  sliowed  that  it  needi'd  nitrogen, 
with  potash  when  it  showed  tin-  need  of 
that,  and  with  phosphorus  wiieti  tin-  n»>ed 
of  phosphorus  was  found.  Here  they  saw 
grain,  planted  in  every  instance  on  the 
same  day  at  the  same  hour,  small  and 
spindly  on  the  original  soil  and  tall  and 
thiok  on  the  treated  plots,  and  here  they 
were  told  by  Mr.  Hill  that  his  experiment. 
to  earry  out  which  he  had  brought  into 
St.  Paul  a  train  of  twelve  cars  of  dirt,  all 
sacked  and  marked,  showed  that  the  great 
soil  need  of  the  Northwest  is  phosphorus." 

What  is  called  Mr.  Hill's  third  farm  is 
a  big  affair  "divided  into  widely  separated 
units,  "which  are  only  ten  acres  or  h'ss  in 
size,  and  widely  scattered  along  the  line." 
This  is  a  reference  to  the  experimental 
farms  of  the  (Jreat  North(>rn  road,  where, 
under  scientific  treatment,  Mr.  Hill  has 
been  able  to  produce  grain  in  amoujits  of 
'.iO,  35,  and  even  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  on 
farms  where  former  owners,  following  old- 
fashioned  methods,  sometimes  produced 
only  15  and  thought  they  were  doing  par- 
ticularly well  if  they  produced  20.  The 
fourth  of  Mr.  Hill's  farms  is  the  largest 
of  all: 

"The  fourth  farm  in  which  Mr.  Hill  is 
interested  stretches  from  Minneapolis 
straight  through  to  the  Idaho  line,  and  be- 
yond into  Washington.  Everything  agri- 
cultural that  goes  on  in  this  vast  country 
is  known  to  ^Ir.  Hill  shortly  after  it  has 
happened,  and  sometimes  before  it  has 
happened.  All  the  country  that  lies  tribu- 
tary to  the  (treat  Northern  rails  is  to  him 
but  a  great  farm  in  which  he  is  deeply 
interested." 

STOCK   IN   EXPRESS   COMPANIES 

The  success  already  assured  for  the 
parcel-post  system  has  resulted  in  nuiterial 
declines  in  the  market  prices  of  standard 
express  company  stocks.  It  is  now  belicA  ed 
that  the  parcel  post  will  increase  in  popu- 
larity for  some  time  to  come,  and  all  this 
means  loss  in  rev  enue  for  express  companies. 
The  declines  in  prices  have  established  new 
low  records  for  these  slocks.  At  the  sanu- 
time,  there  has  been  no  active  liquidation, 
holders  being  able  and  willing  to  retain 
their  stocks.  Nor  has  there  been  mm-h 
disposition  to  invest  in  these  stocks.  Hold- 
ers seeking  to  sell  have  found  small  demand. 
The  largest  of  the  "odd-lot"  houses,  in  a 
circular,  notes  that  the  idea  is  gaining  a 
foothold  that  the  transportation  business 
of  these  companies  is  by  no  means  to  be 
annihilated  by  the  competition  offered  by 
the  parcel  post.  Immense  equities  are 
possest  by  the  companies.  Moreover,  they 
have  sources  of  income  in  sevt^ral  lin(>s  of 
activity  quite  distinct  from  the  express 
business  proper. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1912. 
about  .">5  per  cent,  of  the  net  retiu-us  of  the 
five  principal  companies  came  from  iiou- 
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The  Investment  With 
Multiple  Safeguards 

No.  2 — Margin  of  Security 

TN  THE  selection  of  an  investment,  the  fundamental  consid- 
eration should  not  be  "Is  it  safe  enough.'" — but  "Does  it 
possess  every  possible  element  of  safety  that  can  be  devised?" 

The  very  nature  of  the  First  Mortgacc  Real  F.statc  Bund  provides 
an  opiM^irtiiiilly  fur  lliooccrclso  of  ruori!  and  tiriiiter  prucftullous,  wtlhoui  Itssenint 
of  the  intertit  iitld,  than  many  other  forms  of  bccurlilcc. 

Forlnsfance,  In  the  54  XoC%  First  Morlnace  bonds,  owned  and  offorcd  bv 
tis,  the  coiiservuUvfly  estimated  vuluoof  the  lrii|irovfd,  Incomeeuriilu:,'.  icmrally 
located  Chicago  real  cbtato,  upon  which  the  security  U  a  direct  Jlr-t  llfii,  is  nner 
Ir  is  than  double  the  total  amount  of  the  bond  issue.  This  larpi!  niari--ln  of  saffty  Is 
constantly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  bonds  mature  berlally  la  from  two  to 
im«ea  years  without  any  releaso  of  the  orlglual  security. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  — 5^2  to  67o 


After  the  njarg  in  of  security  has  tK>ca 
saii'-factorily  decided,  e«iual  care  Is  ex- 
ercised in  determining  each  of  the  many 
other  factors  of  safety  UjtOn  Which  Wc  In- 
bisl  in  every  case. 

ThestronRestcrldon.'eof  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy  Is  the  fact  thatdurliii;the 
thirty-one  years  in  which  we  have  been 
cns-'aRed  in  handllnn  this  class  of  In- 
vestments exclusively,  not  one  of  our 
clients  has  ever  lost  a  single  dullar. 


cither  of  principal  or  Interest,  OQ  any 
Security  purchuaed  from  us. 

Wo  plTc  reasonable  assurance  of  con- 
vertibility throuL-h  our  custom  of  r»- 
purchasin-.;  securities  from  our  clients, 
when  re<iiiesied,  at  par  and  accrued  in- 
terest, less  anelLuDdlujgchargoof  1%. 

Thp.';e  bond?  are  leeal  Investments 
for  Natlnuul  lianksaml  fnrbiaicUankii 
In  lUiuois  und  other  states. 


"THE  IN  VF-STOnSMAG.VZINE.-aseral-montbly  publication,  topether  with 
literature  of  unusual  value  to  every  careful  investor,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

A  list  of  carrfullv  selected  Issues  bos  been  prepared.    Write 
for  Circular  Ho  247'.? 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


lOSB 


INCORPORATEO 


MORTGAGE  s^  BOND  BAN  KERS 


ESTABLISMIO  laoz 


STRAUS  BUILDING 

CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


mniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!:,; 


Send  for  onr  rircular  nhowing  an  inves- 
tor some  of  the   dutiiruble   features  of 

ConvertibleBonds 

now  that  it  in  possible  to 
purcha<se    them   at   such 

Low  Prices 

that  they  return  an 

Attract!  ve  Income 


Davies,   Thompson  &  Co. 

Mfinbers  of  New  York  Stork  txchante 

30    Pine    Street,    New    York 


6 


>/  Per  Annum  with 
/  Participation  in 
O    Excess  Earnings 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLE  BONDS 

Secured  by  highly  improved  property 
in  retail  business  district  of  Seattle. 
Denominations  of  $100  to  $1000. 

I ( 'rJ/e  for  Icttest  i'ncular^  Xo.  isD 
describing  this  attractive  offering. 

AMERICAN  CITIES  REALTY  CORPORATION 

312-16  Leary   BIdg. 
Seattle,  Wastiington 


Approved   by  the  Directors  of  315   Banks 

Over  300  Banks  have  invested  over  S50,000,000  with  us  in  the  past  ten  years 
witliout  the  loss  of  a  cent  of  pi  incipal  or  interest.  You  now  can  enjoy  the 
same  income  and  security  as  the  banks  becaiise 

5%  M.  C.  Collateral  Trust  Certificates 

are  now  issued  in  Jioo  denominations— maturity  is  optional.     ."Security  is  safest  and 
most  liquid  known  -threefold  in  strength  with  a  million  dollar  guarantee.   If  interested 
in  a  sliort  term  ;  ;  investment- 
Capital  51,000,000  Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Monthly  Magazine,  "Working  I>ollar»" 

Manufacturers  Commercial  Company,  •  297*^^  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Bonds 

Deservedly  popular  are  the  bonds  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
and  its  subsidiaries.  The  steadily  increasing  margin  of  security  for  principal  and 
interest  places  these  bonds  foremost  among  public  service  securities.  In  addition 
each  bond  is  backed  morally  and  financially  bv  the  parent  Bell  Company.  Write 
for  booklet  D,  "EH versified  Investments,"'  describing  telephone  boncis  that  pay  5^. 

George  H.  Burr  &  Company 


Boston 


14rWaIISt..  New  York 
Philadelphia 


St.  Louia 


Rookery  Bldg.,  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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Investment  Service 

Tlic  Kale  aiul  lUiilitaMr  iiivc^tiiicnt 
of  your  liioiiry  is  a  liio>I  iiiii>orlaiit 
inaitrr.  Monty  is  tY>o  valuable  to  i  i-.lt 
in  unsouiul  invfstnirnt.  No  hcciiritics 
^llU(lKI  be  coiiiiJerfd  tliat  do  nf>t  pos- 
sess the  funJaiueiual  quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Dejxirtment  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  t;lad  to  ^ive  suK^estions 
and  advice  ret,raidint;  investments,  and 
yon  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  selected  list  of  railroad,  pub- 
lic ntilitv,  :inil  imlnstrial  bonds  yielding 
from  5' ij  to  6',(,  which  we  recommend 
for  conservative  investment, particulars 
concerning  wliii-li  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


■  $30,000,000 
•  168,000,000 


First  Mortgage  Bonds 

of  a  public  utility  company  hay- 
ing annual  net  earnings  of  over 
;?600,000ormore  than  twice  total 
interest  charges.     Price  to  yield 

5.44% 

Full  liiformathin    contained   in 
Circular  No.  J-as  sent  on  request. 

White,  Weld   &   Co. 

The  Rookery  14  Wall  St.    1 1 1  Devonshire  St. 

Chicago  New  York  Boston 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


Safeguard   Your   Money 

You  deposit  your  money  with  a  bank  known 
to  you  for  solidity  and  conservatism.  Do  you 
use  the  same  judgment  in  making  permanent 
investments — buying  bonds? 

Commercial  Banking  is  specialized  work — 
requires  experience  and  expert  knowledge. 
Investment  Banking  is  even  more  intricate — 
requires  knowledge  of  values,  laws,  conditions; 
information  gained  by  many  years'  experience. 

The  many  millions  of  high  class  bonds  sold 
yearlj'  by  us  to  thousands  of  cautious  investors 
is  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  aggressive 
business;  confidence  in  our  judgmentand  abili- 
ty to  select  good  securities  at  proper  values. 
A  convertible  market  is  assured  you  through 
our  large  distributing  organization. 

We  own  fifty  different  issues  of  bonds  for 
your  selection,  including: 

YIELDING 

Municipal  Bonds  of  Large  Cities  4|g%  to  4.75% 

County  Bonds 4>^%  10  4.75% 

District  Bonds(School,  Road,  Drainage)  4.609o  to  5.50% 

First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds  .  S'^'o  to  5.40% 

Public  Utility  Bonds     ....  5%  to  5.60% 
Other  well-secured  First  Mortgage 

Bonds 5;^%  to  6% 

Address  nearest  office.  Department  F 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 


33  Wall  Street 
New  York 


408  Olive  Street 
St.  Louii 


111  W.Monroe  St. 
Chicago 


riiK   ijri<:ii.\!:v  DUiKsr 

inuisportuti^)!!  m-tivitiis.  Oiu*  of  lli««  roni- 
paiiicH  tluit  has  bccii  puyiiit;  12  p«'r  cent. 
iiilM-f.sl  (li-rivfd  last  year  iiion-  than  lluil 
anuiiint  Iidiii  wiial  were  culled  "linaiiciul 
1  urniii^js  and  olhur  incoint-."  The  writer 
(if  the  circular  beli«tvfs,  with  respect  to  at 
least  one  coniijuny,  that  "iher*-  could  be  a 
eonsideruble  actual  loss  from  transportation 
operations  without  endangering  the  present 
rate."  Following  are  data  compiled  by 
this  writer  alTeeting  three  of  tlie  largest 
companies: 

Atueruan  AtliiinH  Wells  Fargo 

liiKh  prices 320  (in  S.iU  (in  «70  (in 

1910)  14H)7j  1H09.     ind 
300%  divj 

Kecent  low 100  HO  110 

l.asl  price 160  150  112M 

lOsl.  l)oolt  value         219  22.')  12.5 

Dividend 12';  12';  10'/, 

Invsl nit.  yield,      7.2;}',;,  M.(M)';  H.HH'/o 

Kanied  1911-12   l.'i.S.'i';  \r,.M'/i.  14.30% 

l<:rnKS.  yield  ...      9 .  75  %  10 ,  43  %  13 .  05 % 

The  Financial  World  reports  the  express 
companies  as  having  declared  that  their 
loss  in  l)iisiness  thus  far  has  been  com- 
paratively small — at  the  maximum  not 
MU)re  than  2.")  per  cent. — and  that  this  has 
l)een  more  than  made  up  through  an  in- 
crease in  shipments  of  bulkier  parcels.  In 
spite  of  these  statements  persons  having 
express  stocks  ."are  selling  at  prices  low^er 
than  they  have  ever  seen." 

STOCKHOLDERS   IN    CORPORA- 
TIONS 

With  the  turn  of  the  year,  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  continued  its  good  work 
of  compiling  lists  of  stockholders  in  rail- 
way and  industrial  corporations.  In  a 
table  it  compared  the  number  of  these 
stockholders  in  1912  wath  those  in  1911. 
In  the  case  of  most  corporations  there  had 
been  an  increase.  Following  are  some  of 
the  more  important  corporations  included 
in  the  showing: 

No.  Stockholders 

Raih-oads  1912  1911 

Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J 794  771 

M.  K.  &  Texas  R.  R.  Co 1,707  1.613 

M.  K.  &  Texas  R.  R.  pfd 2,041  1,999 

N.  Y..  Ont.  &  West,  com 3,816  3,496 

ReadingCo.com 2,198  2,499 

Reading  Co.  1st  pfd 2, .306  2,306 

Reading  Co.  2d  pfd 1,363  1,391 

Industrials: 

Am.  Car  &  Found,  com 3,055  2,977 

Am.  Car  &  Found,  pfd 6,619  6  928 

Am.SugarRefln.com 8,786  9,052 

Am.  Sugar  Refln.  pfd 11,013  10,659 

BetMehem  Steel  com 790  680 

Bethlehem  Steel  pfd 760  690 

Lackawanna  Steel 802  833 

National  Lead 2,171  2,477 

National  Lead  pfd 4,829  4.804 

PuUman  Co 12,0.52  11,722 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 1.443  1 ,253 

Rep.  Iron  &  Steel  pfd 3,250  3,130 

R.  J,  Reynolds  Toba 597  74 

U.  S,  Steel  com.  and  pfd 104,314  98,585 

Western  Un.  Tel 12,:i08  12.461 

THE   CAPITALIZATION   OF    SIX 
GREAT   RAILWAY    SYSTEMS 

Six  of  the  leading  railway  systems  that 
connect  Eastern  roads  with  the  Pacific  are 
the  Atchison,  BurUngton,  Chicago  &  North- 
western, Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern, 
and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  A 
WTiter  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  com- 
piled an  interesting  comparative  statement 
as  to  the  capitalization  per  mile,  respec- 
tively, of  these  great  systems.  It  finds 
that,  after  taking  account  of  investment 
securities,  the  Atchison  and  Northern 
Pacific  have  the  heaviest  capitalization. 
The  average  capitahzation  for  aU  six  on 
June  30,  1912,  was  $58,198  per  mile.  All 
the  six  have  in  their  treasuries  securities 
of  other  companies  held  for  investment. 
With  these  deducted,  the  average  capital- 
ization would  be  brought  down  to  $46,771. 
Following  is  the  table  given  by  the  writer 
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How  to  Select  Investments 

It  IS  quite  rtasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  great  financial  institutions 
of  the  country  are  the  most  careful 
and  judicious  purchasers  of  Donds 
and  mortgages.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  obvious  that  securities  selected 
by  such  buyers  must  possess  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  correct  disposal  of  funds. 

We  have  a  numberof  bonds, yield- 
ing as  high  as  5.40%,  which  have 
been  purchased  by  many  of  the 
most  important  banks,  insurance 
companies  andtrusteesandwhich, 
we  feel,  are  suited  to  conservative 
private  investors. 

These  bonds  are  included  in  our 
Circular  No.  73,  which  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 
149    Broadway,    New  York 

Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        London 


arm  Mortgages 

nterest  and  i>rinripal  collected  and  re- 
liiitted  free.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet 
"A"  and  list  of  offerings.  Large  or  small 
amounts  furnished.  Highest  references. 
Established  1883.     ClienU  m  32  States. 

E.J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  rorks.N.D^ 


Double  Your  Income 

7(yf  You  can  invest  in  securities  issued  by  the 
ylQ  great  industrial  concerns  in  Youngstown.the 
most  prosperous  and  third  largest  manufac- 
turing city  of  Ohio,  whose  financial  position  even 
during  the  last  panic  was  impregnable.  Seasoned 
Securities  in  units  of  $100.00.  At  current  prices  they 
return  almost  7%.     Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request 

"COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

(Trade  Mark) 

is  our  original  plan  for  investing  on  partial  payments 
and  returns  almost  double  the  ordinary  savings  bank 
income.    Write  for  copyrighted  literature. 

The   Realty   Guarantee  &  Trust   Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00        Youngstown,  Ohio 


FARM  MORTGAGES 

bought  by  big  corporatiens 

The  get-rich-quick  things  are  bought 
by  individuals  as  a  rule.  The  big  Sav- 
ings Banks,  Insurance  Companies, 
Trust  Companies  and  estates  buy  in- 
vestments of  less  startling  income. 
Our  business  is  with  those  latter  con- 
cerns. We  sell  them  First  Mortgages 
on  producing  Illinois  farm  lands.  This 
is  a  form  of  investment  which  is  recog- 
nized as  safe,  sound  and  conservative. 
Individual  investors  are  now  buying 
them.  Each  mortgage  is  a  separate 
loan  on  definite  property  owned  by  a 
responsible  person  known  to  us. 
We  have  been  in  the  mortgage  busi- 
ness more  than  fifty  years  and  offer 
investors  the  benefit  of  our  experience 
in  selecting  investments.  We  have 
negotiated  these  mortgages  with  our 
own  money  and  recommend  them 
both  for  security  and  income. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
individual  investors  and  shall  endeavor 
to  submit  lists  of  investments  suited 
to  their  needs.  Write  today  for  List 
No.  215. 

A.  G.DANFORTH&  CO.,  Bankers 

Founded  A.D.1858,       Washington,  III. 
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The  United  States 

Government 

Approves 

^    such  securities  as  we  offer  you. 


They,  in  addition  to  Government 
.'ind  State  Bonds,  aie  the  only  forms 
of  securities  accepted  by  the  Cjovern- 
ment  as  surety  for  Postal  Savings 
Bank  deposits  placed  with  banks. 
No  securities  could  be  given  a  better 
endorsement. 

And  our  Municipal,  County  and 
School  Bonds  are  worthy  of  this  en- 
dorsement, combining',  as  they  do,  a 
good  interest  yield  with  unexcelled 
security. 

We  are  at  present  offering  30  issues 
of  such  bonds,  yielding  from  4^-2  '^.q 

The  fact  that  in  the  27  years  we 
have  devoted  to  this  particular  class 
of  securities  no  client  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  through  purchases  from  us  is 
your  best  assurance  of  the  quality  of 
our  offerings. 

80%  of  our  securities  last  year 
were  purchased  by  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  circular 
No.  509  L. 

^  (Established  1S85)  ^ 

Investment  Bankers 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.       CHICAGO 
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EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  bauds  maj-  jjive  aid  before  the  Burgeon  or  phy- 
sician arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12nio,  Cloth,  18 
oriKiiial  illustrations;  over  1(K)  pages.  50  c's.,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YOKE 


"YOUR  MONEY:'' 

WHEN  SHOULD  YOU 

INVEST  IT? 

This  is  a  problem  whicli  confronts 
every  investor. 

Let  Hs  help  ijotv  decide. 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 


Babson  Composite  Plot 

Whe  dates  of  your  investments'during  the  past  ten  vears. 
rrankl.v,  have  .vou  alwu.vs  chosen  the  most  favorable 
time  to  boy.  the  time  when  fundamental  conditions 
were  just  right  to  give  you  the  lowest  price  and  the 
highest  yield?  Now  instead  of  looking  backward  and 
seeing  what  .von  ought  to  have  .lone,  why  not  look  ahead 
and  actually  do  it?  Babson's  Composite  Plot  indicates 
When  fundamental  conditions  are  ripe  for  buving 
stocks  and  bonds.  Before  you  make  vour  next  invest- 
ment, write  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  booklet,  explaining 
«>«««  to  buy.  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  anv  person 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Babson  Ogauization. 

Address  Dept.  G-2  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

ExecuUve  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 


and  showing  iiol,  (itily  (lie  f;i|)i(ali/.ati(Mi  as 
to  lioiids  and  st<»ck,  hut  tlit-  invcstinmf 
sociirilics  owned,  the  not  earnings  per  mile, 
the  mileage,  etc.: 


Atch. 


Burl. 


*Bonclpd  debt 

$342,615,015 

$199,227,200 

Per  mile 

31,924 

21,956 

*Capitalstk.  . 

281 

,30;5,2;}0 

110,839,100 

Per  mile 

26,488 

12,215 

Stk.  &  bnds.. . 

626,948,215 

310,066,300 

Per  mile 

58,412 

34,170 

Secur.  owned . 

540,888 

10,520,691 

Per  mile 

50 

1,159 

Stks.  &  bnds. 

permile,les.s 

mv.    securi- 

ties owned . 

58,362 

33.011 

Net   per   mile 

fiscal  year 

1912; 

3.007 

2,496 

Net  per  mile, 

July-Nov.  . 

1,488 

l,71.'-> 

Inc.  over  1911 

204 

302 

M  ileage 

10,733 

9,074 

• 

Nor. 

Pacific 

Gt.North. 

^Bonded  debt  §$281 

,598,500§ 

i!251,371,409 

Per  mile 

46,738 

34,112 

■"Capital  slock 

247,946,000 

209,990,750 

Per  mile 

4 1,1. '■.3 

28,496 

Stk.  &  bnds... 

529,544,500 

461,362,1.59 

Per  mile 

87,891 

62,608 

Invest,  secur. 

owned ..... 

§170 

694,270 

§165,217,877 

Per  mile 

28,331 

22,420 

Stk.   &   bnds. 

'^  per  mile  le,s,s 

inv.    securi- 

ties owned  . 

59,.'i60 

40,188 

Net   per   mile 

fiscal  year 

1912 

3,624 

3,111 

Net   per  mile 

July-Nov .  . 

2,009 

2,308 

Inc.over  1911. 

239 

2.5;; 

Mileage 

6,025 

.  7,369 

C.  &  N.  W. 

$181,019,500 

22,7  1 1 

152,512,221 

19,1.VJ 

333,531,724 

41,900 

15,736,841 

1,977 


39,923 


2,203 

1,379 

183 

7,960 


tSt.  Paul 

$383,290,565 

40,051 

1231,977,900 

24,229 

615,168,465 

64,280 

tl40,038,085 
14,633 


49,G.'>7 


1  ,;)o:i 

l,.'",57 

588 

9,570 


♦Outstanding. 

t  Including  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pujet  Soum;. 

t  Does  not  include  $100,000,000  Puget  Sound  .stock, 
all  of  which  is  owned  by  the  St.  Paul. 

§  Bonded  Northern  debt  of  Great  Northern  and 
Pacific  includes  joint  issue  of  bonds  secured  by  ("hicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  stock  and  the  total  investment 
securities  owned  by  these  companies,  as' shown  above, 
include  this  stock  pledged  under  the  bonds. 


Comments  are  ^rriade  ,by  the  writer  as  to 
some  of  the  intere.sting  points  brouglit  out 
bj-  these  figures.  ,  For'e.xample,  a  compari- 
son of  earnings  with  capitalization  "  brings 
out  the  strength  of  such  roads  as  Burhng- 
ton  and  Great  Northern,  whose  bond  and 
stock  issues  have  been  kept  down  to  com- 
paratively low  figures."  Again,  the  net 
earnings  per  mile  for  the  fiscal  year  1912 
show  that  the  St.  Paul  road,  including  its 
Puget  Sound  extension,  was  "far  behind 
the  others."  The  average  net  earnings  of 
the  six  roads  were  $2,773  per  mile,  while  the 
net  earnings  of  the  St.  Paul  were  only 
$1,903.  This  poor  showing  for  the  St. 
Paul  road  was,  however,  a  temporary  mat- 
ter— how  temporary,  may  be  seen  from  a 
reference  to  the  earnings  per  mile  for  the 
five  months  succeeding  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1912,  these  five  months  ending  on 
November  30,  1912.  For  that  short  period 
St.  Paul's  earmngs  "were  within  .$350  of 
those  of  the  entire  pre\ious  year." 

It  remains  a  fact, '  however,  that  the 
average  net  earnings  per  mile  of  tlie  six 
roads  for  the  same  fi\e  mouths  were  $1,742, 
while  the  earnings  of  St.  Paul  were  only 
$1,557.  This  fact  as  to  St.  Paul  is  looked 
upon  as  "natural,"  because  its  new  Puget 
Sound  hue  "has  not  yet  had  time  to  fully 
develop."  The  writer,  assuming  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  a  rough  compari- 
son, that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  net  in- 
come for  the  first  five  months  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  will  hold  good  throughout  the 
remainder  of  that  year,  finds  that  the  per- 
centage of  return  on  capital  in  the  six 
roads  for  the  entire  year  would  compare 
with  the  net  returns  for  last  vear  as  follows: 


Booklet  Ready 

Write  for  it  to-day 

^  Sending  for  this  Booklet  will  not 
place  you  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion, but  it  may  be  worth  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  you. 

fl  Ifyou*ave$IOO.  $500  or  $1000 
to  invest  from  time  to  time  where  it 
must  yield  you  a  fixed,  known  income, 
you  should  have  this  Booklet. 

fl  Every  investor  will  find  it  interest- 
ing— some  more  than  others.  The 
conservative  investor  particularly 
will  be   interested  in  this  Company's 

6% 

Gold  Mortgage 
Bonds 

Denominations:  $100,  $500,  $1000 

Protected    by    Trust   Mortgage 
Interest  Payable  Semi-Annually 

fl  Thoroughly  secured  by  the  actual 
ownership  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  high-class,  improved,  income-pro- 
ducing city  property — located  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  New  York  City,  the  most 
valuable  and  most  productive  area  of 
Us  size  in  the  world. 

^  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Booklet  44 

NewYork  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

Assets    over    $14,000,000 
Capital    Stock    $3,950,000 

42  Broadway  New  York 


Money  Safely  Invested 

If  30U  seek  advice  or  eiili<r|iteu- 
ment  on  invcstiuents,  you  should 
write  to  a  reputable  banker. 

When  we  ourselves  have  money  to 
invest  we  consult  a  banker,  and  this 
is  our  suggestion  to  you. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  a  few 
magazines  j'ou  will  find  the  announce- 
ineiits  of  reputable  financial  houses. 
Many  tliat  do  not  advertise  are 
eciually  good. 

In  this  issue  we  refer  jou  to  an- 
nouncements of  leading  bankers  on 
pages  from  426  to  431. 

TheJiterdr^Digesl 
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1  he  (Jlubc-W  eriiKkc  unit  eoii- 
structioasoUci  the  buuk  collect- 
ors' two  chief  problems:  cbssi- 
hcatiun  of  books  and  their  stor- 
age and  protection. 

Slobc^rnickc 

Sectional  bookcases 

>  m  be  purchased  unit  by  unit  as  tlie 
library  grows.  And  the  unit  priii- 
I'iple  can  be  utih/rd  in  ciassifyiiij^ 
biiuks  according  to  authors  and  topics. 
Hoolc  collectors  as  well  a«  craftsmen 
accept  the  Globc-Weniicke  as  the 
ultimate  achievement  in  library  furni- 
ture. Made  in  many  styles  and 
finishes.      Write  for  catalog. 

AdJress  Depi.  F. 

tThi  Slul?c-\vernickc  (?o. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Driiiifh  Sl«>i»>»  I  Ni'w  York.  3f«-382  Broa.l 
w,n  i  CliiiM«<\  ffll  'iSo  .So    VViih.ish  Ave  ;  Wasli 
ii.gton.   1218-1>.0  F  St  .    N.    VV  ;    Boston,   91  W 
Feil.rul  !St  ;    Philadf Iphiii,  101-'-1014  ChestUiit 
St.;  CiuiMiiniiti.  12><134  Fourtli  Aif  .  E. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT  i 


1:    iioi   saiisiacioty.   i*niin  ii       Daii;.    Im- 
proved    Tip      'I'up       Unpltrator      wall 
Daiispo  '■  Oiled  Paichnu'ut  B:itk  ni-u'a- 
tive  rcll    is  llie  result    of  2T   yeais"  ex- 
p»-ii(Mice.  anil  is    us*'d    and  eiuioist  d 
by  tliousands  ot  business  liuiist-s  aiitl 
iiKlividiials.     100  copies  fiom  pen- 
written  and  oO  copies  from  tvp<« 
written    original.      Clear,     cl<an. 
perfcel.      Complete  Dupliea-  d*C 
*ruunl   33    1-3    per    cent.  n«'t  W^ 
»    Hans  nidr..  Ill  JolinSt.,N.T 


mmm 

DIAMOND  JliitEE 


6^iiM)K 


TT     OFTEN     hap- 

pens     tli.it     you 

Krant  somethinff  extra 

choice      in      Flower 

Seeds  or  a  special  Ta- 

riety  of  yegetable  or  a  flue  Rose  wliiili 

you  noted  last  summer,  or  some  unusual 

perennial   or   garden   j)Iant  wliicli   is  not 

kept  in  stock  by  the  averase  dealer.  If  yo\ir 

inquiry  as  to  where  you  will  most  likely  And 

'  what    you    are   loDking   for,    he    made    to    a 

thorouiihly    iio^ted    professional    or    a-nateur, 

the  answer  nine  times  out  of  ten  will  be; 

"You  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer's" 

The  Di?.mond  Jubilee  edition  of  Dietr's 
Garden  Hook  describes  and  oilers  nearly  5J00 
si)ejie3  and  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  which  include  really  evcr>tliing  wortli 
growing  in  this  country.  Practical  cult\iral 
notes  on  flowers  and  Tegetatiles  make  tliis 
bcok  of  greater  value  than  any  half  dozen 
books  on  gardening. 

Mailed   free    to    anyone    mentioning 
this    piiblicatio7i. 


Dreer's  Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas,  with 
immense  wavy  flowers  in  s;  rays  of  3  and 
4  blossoms  each.  Just  as  e.i-y  to  grow  as 
the  common  sorts.  Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors.  10c  per  pkt.— 30c 
per  oz.— 60c  per  %  lb.  Garden  Book  free 
with  each  order. 


Henry  A.Dreer 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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)>   (lO 

IM 

'.(11 

1.5 

ti  34 

l.'i 

0.87 

12 

9.50 

11 

6.13 

Per  ci-nt.    Pit  cent.  Pit  cent 

on  ('u|>.   (iuiii  Ind.  ou t'a|). 

Year  I'.HJ  .'j-Mos.  Net     This 

Year. 

\tct)L4on 5. 15 

IturlinKton 7  5<> 

CIllcttKoA   .NorttlweBt.  ..•*>    'j2 

Northtm  Paclllc «  ()M 

<  iri'Ht  Northero H.4'.) 

SI.  Paul 3.83 

The  writer  admits,  however,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  hii,'h  ratio  ol 
Kiiiii  in  the  first  five  months  uf  the  new 
liseal  year  will  hold  out  for  the  entire  year, 
"tho  eontinuanee  of  the  open  winter  may 
bring  that  result  about  with  some  roads." 

\    "CREDIT    FONCIER"   IN    ILLINOIS 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  move- 
lueut  now  under  way  for  faeilitating  the 
l)orrowing  of  mouej'  by  farmers  at  more 
reasonable  rates  of  interest  is  furnished  by 
a  trust  eompany  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  It  was 
modeled  after  the  Creilil  Fonder  of  France, 
and  has  already  done  good  work  in  popular- 
izing in  Illinois  European  methods  of  hand- 
ling farm  mortgages.  This  trust  company 
is  not,  however,  a  new  institution.  Its  his- 
tory harks  back  to  1836,  when  a  man  named 
Woodruff,  from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  founded 
at  .Joliet  a  business  which  soon  grew  into  a 
hank  from  which,  in  successive  stages,  the 
modern  institution  with  a  capital  of  $200,- 
(KX)  has  been  evolved. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  since  men  in- 
terested in  this  institution  began  to  investi- 
gate in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America 
various  mortgage  systems  in  use.  Visits 
were  also  made  to  every  State  in  the  Ameri- 
lan  Union.  After  careful  study  of  the  in- 
t'ormation  thus  accumulated,  the  eompany 
was  organized  on  its  present  lines.  In 
Illinois  the  mortgage  business  was  found 
to  be  ill  an  unorganized  state.  It  was  "car- 
ried on  b\-  a  \ery  large  number  of  real  es- 
tate men,  lawyers,  and  agents,  whose 
charges  and  commissions,  legal  fees,  and  cost 
of  abstract  examinations  were  sometimes 
burdensome."  While  a  mortgage  might 
be  perfectly  safe,  and  usually  was,  the  in- 
terest was  not  always  paid  promptly. 
Moreover,  the  holder  could  not  sell  the 
mortgage  on  short  notice.  In  order  to 
eliminate  these  defects,  the  Joliet  company 
modeled  itself  after  the  Credit  Fonder,  with 
a  few  changes  suggested  bj'  German  prac- 
tises. Details  of  methods  employed  bj^  the 
company  are  given  as  follows: 

"The  company  has  all  of  the  powers  of  a 
State  bank  and  trust  company,  and  is  un- 
der the  supervision  and  examination  of  the 
State  banking  department.  Its  business 
consists  in  loaning  monej-  on  farms  and 
homes  located  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  obtaining  the  money  td  loan, 
not  from  deposits,  as  is  done  by  other  banks, 
but  by  the  sale  of  its  mortgage  bank  bonds 
which  are  the  direct'obUgation  of  the  com- 
pany, being  secured  by  its  entire  capital 
and  surplus,  and  which  are  further  secured 
by  the  deposit  of  mortgages  as  collateral 
in  Chicago.  The  company  serves  the 
farmer  and  the  home  owner  by  loaning  on 
the  long-time  amortization  principle,  w^hich 
has  proven  such  a  tremendous  success  in 
nearly  every  ci\'ilized  country  in  the  world, 
and  it  also  serves  the  investor  by  furnishing 
him  with  all  the  safety  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned mortgage  investment  combined  with 
the  con^•enience  of  a  modern  readily  mar- 
ketable bond  \\ith  interest  coupons  at- 
tached. 

"In  Europe,  borrowers  are  allowed  to 
make  mortgages  running  for  a  period  of 
seventj--five  years,  but  subject,  how^ever, 
to  the  amortization  principle,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  been  carried  on  for  one  hundred 


/a  Rare 
Flower 

The  New  Hybrid  African 
Daisy,  with  its  petals  of 
many  dehcate  hues  and 
its  center  of  deep  black, 
will  make  a  Wdndrous 
appeal  to  those  who  take 
pride  in  their  gardens. 

It  is  a  flower  of  distinct 

"— ^K '■ — '   beauty,  yet  it  requires  no 

^        |art;...lj.t     -kill    or  attention    to    grow. 
M       Any  climate — any  soil,  will  do. 

I  We  have  prepared  a  quantity  of  trial  packets 
I  — one  will  be  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of  ten 
I    cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 


"The  Most  Reliable;[Seedi" 

If  used  by  you  this  Spring' will  /nj«<»-«  you 
success  with  your  garden. 

Our  1013  Catalog  is  well  worth  haring;  a 
copy  will  be  sent  you  with  the  trial  packet  of 
seeds,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  color  plate  repro- 
duction of  a  group  of  Hybrid  African  Daisies. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33-H  Barclay  Stf, 
New  York 


(») 


Fairfax  Roses 


Grown  slowly — never  forced— and  wintered 
out  of  doors.  Fairfax  Ro.se.s  are  hardy, 
thrifty  plant.s  that  will  endure  extremes  of 
climate  and  produce  great  qviantities  of  flow- 
ers. Kven  the  one-year  plants  will  bloom 
abundantly  for  you  this  year,  for  they  did 
bloom  for  me  la.st  year. 

MY  FREE  BOOK  TELLS 
HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES 

May  I  .send  you  my  1913  Iwok,  "Fairfax 
Roses"?  It  tells  about  Roses  from  the  view- 
point of  one  who  lives  among  them,  describes 
liH  varieties,  and  .sliows  you  how  you  can 
have  perfect  Roses  in  your  own  garden.  The 
book  is  waiting  for  your  address.     Free. 

W.  R.  GRAY,  Box  56,  OAKTON,  VA 


when  and  where  you    "  want  it.     H 

WaterpuinpedfromneHr  by  stream. pond  or  spring 

,  Without  expeit;<e  of  power.     I.nw  in  eosl;  hiph  m 

^ih:  i-:i.  y.      1  ii..ii5;:ttuis  (.(  ihese  FOSTER  High 

H^  Duty  R:iin  Punnps  n<>w  in  uee 

Write  tndny  for  all  facte. 

rO>^FK  SI'FCIAI/IYCOMPAWT 

•JUO  Trinity  Bldg.,  W.  T 


THIS  WATER-SEALED  TOP 


rvi>\K 


tH^IDEAL 

FIRELESS  COOKER 

PERFECT 

A      ^   This  patented  feature  pre- 

"^       ■   renting  loss  of  cooking  heat, 

-•  Save*  80t  of  FUEL,  puts    "Ideal"    Fireless  Cook 

u/noir  «..J  wnssY  Stove  in  class  by  itself.  Cooks 
WORK  and  WOKKI  ^ ^^.^^^  j^g^j^^.  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ,,„j 

longer.  Roasts,  Bakes.  Steams,  Stews,  Bolls 

perfectly.  Lining  and  utensilspure     

aluniluuin — will  not  rust,  corrode, 
crack  or  chip.  Seamless  cooking 
compartments.  Steam  Valve,  only 
cooker  with  automatic  condenser. 

30  Days  Trial  30^days,^and  if  not       

bU  we  claim,    money  refunded.  jfiPRKPAID 
Illustrated  catalog  and  easy  pay-  '^Triplicate  pails 

ment  plan  FREE.  ,     "'/^"^f^fe^; 

TL      T    1    J       />       1  r  om.seatnleBS.CoolcS  thing. 

Ine    loledO   Cooker  Co.     aton^tirreonecompartmcnt 

„.  -  ........      .r.    of   any   firelosa   Cooker,  or 

1348W.BancrottSt  Toledo,  0.  one  burDer_ga3or_oilBtove^ 
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and  fifty  years  by  tho  groat  European  mort- 
gage banks  without  tho  loss  of  a  dollar  to  an 
investor.  However,  tho  longest  loan  whicii 
the  company  in  Joliot  will  make  is  for  thirty 
years,  or  less  than  one-half  the  length  of  tho 
European  loans." 

"The  company  uses  different  amortiza- 
tion tables  for  different  loans,  tho  table 
varying  with  tho  rate  of  interest  charged 
and  tho  length  of  time  tho  loan  is  to  run, 
but  the  underlying  principle  alwH>f:  re- 
mains the  same,  and  is  illustrated  by  tho 
(;ase  of  a  farmer  whose  cnnlit  and  the  con- 
dition of  whose  land  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  apply  to  the  company  for  a  loan  at  a 
(comparatively  low  rate  of  interest  and  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  This  loan  will  b«^ 
paid  back  to  the  company  by  small  semi- 
annual payments,  and  as  it  will  never  have 
to  be  renewed  but  will  continue  to  run  until 
the  semi-annual  payments  have  cleared 
the  farm  of  debt,  the  farmer  will  never  be 
compelled  to  pay  any  renewal  commissions, 
will  never  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
bringing  down  his  abstract  or  having  it 
examined  every  few  years,  as  at  present, 
and  will  forever  bo  roli(>ved  of  any  anxiety 
lest  he  fail  to  meet  the  mortgjige  when  duo 
and  consequently  lose  tho  farm.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  an  honest,  industrious 
farmer  to  lose  his  farm  under  the  plan 
of  this  company.  By  paying  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  thirty  years,  the  farmer  will 
be  entirely  out  of  debt,  without  making  any 
additional  payments  of  any  kind  as  tho 
7  per  cent,  covers  the  payment  of  principal, 
interest,  and  the  expenses  and  i)rofits  of 
the  company.  The  payments  made  each 
year  will  always  be  the  same  in  amount 
and  will  equal  7  per  cent,  on  the  principal 
of  the  loan." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  MODEST 
INVESTMENTS 

John  Moody,  whose  name  is  borne  by  one 
of  the  best-known  financial  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  America,  has  just  issued  a  small 
volume  entitled  "How  to  Invest  Money 
Wisely,"  in  which  he  deals  with  invest- 
ments in  standard  securities.  His  en- 
deavor is  not  to  state  general  principles, 
but  concrete  facts,  and  to  give  a  list  of 
desirable  securities.  His  central  idea  is 
diversification — that  is,  not  putting  one's 
eggs  in  one  basket.  By  "one  basket"  he 
means  not  only  stocks  or  bonds  in  one  cor- 
poration, but  in  anj'  one  kind  of  corpora- 
tion— that  is,  he  would  not  put  all  his 
money  into  railroad  stocks,  nor  all  into 
industrial  companies  or  public  service  cor- 
porations, but  divide  the  amount  among 
all  three  classes,  and  invest  in  both  stocks 
and  bonds. 

His  book  is  divided  into  tliree  parts,  oacli 
ha\ing  several  chapters.  Part  I  deals  wit  h 
t'diversifj'ing  investments";  Part  II,  wth 
"investing  for  profit";  Part  III,  with 
."classes  of  investments."  An  interesting 
example  of  the  practical  nature  of  the  book 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  chapters  in 
Part  II,  where  an  apportionment  is  made  of 
three  sums— $10,000,  $25,000,  and  $50,000 
— among  stocks  and  bonds,  as  follows: 

"I  will  now  present  several  plans  for 
proper  investment  diversification,  for  mod- 
erate sums,  with  the  same  ends  in  \dew,  viz., 
to  insure  seciu-ity  of  principal  as  a  first  con- 
sideration; to  offset  the  effects  of  possible 
depreciation  of  principal  as  a  second  con- 
sideration; and  to  benefit  in  the  future  by 
possible  appreciation  of  principal  and  en- 
larged dividend  yield. 

"1.  Suggested  plan  for  the  investment  of 
$10,(XK),  integrity  of  principaljbcing  the  c.v- 
ciusive  consideration: 

"An  investment  of  this  kind  might  wisely 
be  divided  between  railroad  bonds,  public 


Insure  the  protection  of 
your  documents  and  records 

^^  UPPOSE  your  office,  store  or  home 
^N    should  be  destroyed  by  fire  tomor- 


row!     What  would  you  really  lose? 


The  buildings,  stock,  cciuipmcnt,  etc., 
you  could  readily  replace  with  insurance 
money.  But  your  personal  papers — busi- 
ness correspondence,  imjjortant  docu- 
ments, manuscripts,  ff)rmula;,  lists  and 
records  —  //le  most  'valuable  things  of  all 
—  whose  intangible  nature  doesn't  allow 
them  to  be  insured  —  what  of  these.' 
Wouldn't  they  prove  a  total  loss.' 

With  a  Macey  Inter-Inter  Safe  you  can  insure  the  protection  of  these  assets  of  intangi- 
ble value  as  surely  as  any  other.  For  the  new  Inter-Inter  Safe  is  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  make  it.  The  combination  of  hollow  steel 
outer  walls  —  with  asbestos  linings  and  proper  air  spaces  enclosing  rigid  non-heat-con- 
ducting receptables  for  documents  or  other  contents  —  is  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 
cost,  the  strongest,  most  nearly  fireproof  arrangement  so  far  devised.  It  is  also  proof 
against  pilfering  servants,  over-curious  employees  and  ordinary  sneak-thieves.  No 
office,  store  or  home  —  where  valuable  papers,  important  documents,  silverware,  etc., 
are  kept  is  complete  without  a  Macey  Inter-Inter  Safe. 

Built  to  meet  your 
safe -requirements 


If  you  have  ever  tried  to  accommodate  your  im- 
portant filing  to  the  rigid  drawers  of  an  ordin- 
ary safe  you  will  not  nave  to  be  urged  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  Inter-Inter  Safe.  Vou  will 
admit  its  greater  convenience  —  just  as  you 
accepted  the  Macey  Sectional 
Bookcase  and  Inter-Inter  Filing 
Cabinet  as  the  logical  bookcase 
and  filing  cabinet. 
Think  what  it  means  to  have  your 
safe  built  to  ordci — instead  of 


shaping  your  plans  to  fit  the  safe. 
Yet  this  is  what  you  can  do  today. 


rtACEp 

Safe. 


You  can  fill  your  safe  with  any  of  the  interchange- 
able units  that  comprise  the  Inter-Inter  line  —  just 
as  you  want  them.  Even  then  you  are  not  obliged 
to  keep  to  your  first  arrangement.  You  can  shift 
the  sections  about  at  will  or  substitute  new  ones 
when  you  find  your  needs  have 
changed.  There  is  a  Macey  Inter- 
Inter  .Safe  for  every  requirement  — 
yours  can  be  built  to  your  own  speci- 
ftcations  —  to  satisfy  only  YOl'. 
We  have  a  number  of  catalogues 
thatwillaidyourselection.  Freefor 
theasking— sowritefor  them  NOW. 


The  Macey  Company 


Grand  Rapids, 


Mich 


igan 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  oalendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
many pageaofpoultrjtact.s, different  brccdsin natural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustralod  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs  for 
batching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  hook. 

B.  H.  OKEIDER,  Box  15        Sbeems.  Pa. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


Burpee's  Seeds  Grow! 

THE  truth  of  this  famous  "slogan"  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
the  most  progressive  planters  throughout  the  world,  who  rely 
year  after  year  upon  Burpee's  Seeds  as  The  Best  Seeds  That  Can 
Be  Grown!  If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  Quality- 
Seeds,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail,  without  cost,  a  copy  of  Burpee's 
Annual  for  1913.  Long  known  as  "The  Leading  American  Seed 
Catalog,"  this  Bright  New  Book  of  i8o  pages  tells  the  plain  truth 
and  is  a  safe  guide  to  success  in  the  garden.  Do  you  want  it  ? 
If  so,  write  to-day!     Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Jersey 

for  the 

Suburban  Home 

A  Jersey  cow  vfiW  supply  milk,  cream 
and  butter  for  a  good-sized  family.  The 
difference  between  the  former  payments 
made  for  those  foods  and  the  cash  cost 
of  production  would  surprise  you. 

Besides,  you'd  be  sure  of  pun  milk,  rich 
in  the  solids  that  nourish  the  system 
and  replace  worn-out  tissues.  For 
grown-ups  or  children  there  is  no  milk 
to  equal  that  of  the  Jersey. 

Gentle,  healthy  and  easy  to  control,  the 
Jersey  is  the  ideal  cow  for  the  family 
with  a  limited  land  area.  She  represents 
not  only  the  greatest  efficiency,  but  the 

JTeatest   economy    as    well.      Send    for 
ersey  Facts. 

AMERICAN    JERSEY    CATTLE   CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street.  New  York 


This  Food  Carrier 


Reduce.'  the  cost  af  operating  large  dining  rooms 

nd  completely  eliminates  the  burden  of  carrying 
trays.  Why  have  six  waiters  carry  six  trays  when 
one  waiter  can  move  more  food 
in  one  trip  between  dining  room 
and  l<itchth  with  a  Blakesleo  Food 
Carrier.  Solidly  built  of  quarter 
sawed  oak  and  equipped  with  seven 
inch  rubber  tired  wheels.  Three 
trays  24x38  inches.  Also  Serving 
Tables  and  Tea  Wagons  for  house- 
hold use  and  Special  Dish  Carriers 
for  Hotels  and  Restaurants.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 

The  BLAKESLEE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.    G       Kansas  City,  Mo» 


ST  teen  days' 
trial  to  any  school  or 
institution. 


LAW 


Leading  Law  School 

In  Correspondence 

Instruction 

Est.   1892 

Prepares  for  the  Bar. 
Three  Couines:  College, 
Foiit-Gradiiate  aiitlBiisi- 
nais  Law.  Classes  begin  each  month.  Serul 
for  catalog  giving  rules  fur  admission  to  tlie 
bar  of  the  several  Statt^s.  'I'he  tireatett  (.'oi-- 
reijioiideDee  Lan-  Sehuul  in  the  World. 

Chicago  Corrpupondpnee  Sehool  of  Law 

:>39  K.-.iinr   irr.rt,.  (  tiic  ,,., 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 

Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
What   I    call  the  "Arcadia"   in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       j.  M.  barrie 

This   famous    mixture    has    the 
largest    sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  at  once,  send 
30  cents  for  a  \\^  or.  or  60  cents  for  a    3  oz.  tin. 

Packed    two     ways.     Loose    or     in 
Cartridge  form  for  Baron  Pipe  Filler. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS,  Ltd. 
119  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


utility  bonds,  and  induHtrial  bonds,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Price  of 
Sept.  1912     Coat 
$2,000  Or.  8hrt.  Line  rcf.  48,  due 

1920 at  92        $1,840 

2,000  Scab.  Air  Line  IJrst  4jj, 

due  1950 ttt86  1,720 

2.000   Lake  Shore  doben.   48. 

duo  1928 at  92  J-i      1 ,850 

2,000  AiiuT.  Tel.  *  Tel.  col.  48, 

dun  1920 at  90  1,800 

2,000   Uu  Pont  Powder  4  Hs. 

due  1930 at88  1,760 

J'The  above  arrangement  would  yield 
an  income  of  $410  per  year  on  a  net  invest- 
ment of  $8,970.  All  of  the  bonds  ex('(>pt 
one  have  comparatively  nearby  maturities, 
uud,  regardless  of  fluctuations  in  the  general 
market  interest  rate,  should  easily  enough 
hold  their  present  value,  and  in  time  work 
up  to  par. 

"Having  made  the  above  selections,  the 
investor  would  still  have  cash  left  over  of 
.'11,030,  which  could  be  employed  in  buyirig 
another  bond  of  slightly  more  speculative 
value,  if  desired,  or  put  into  a  strong  di\i- 
dend-paying  stock.  In  any  event,  if  the 
above  list  were  held  until  maturity  there 
would  surely  be  an  appreciation  in  principal 
of  $1,030  on  the  ten  bonds  listed  above, 
and  the  extra  bond  or  stock  purchase  could 
be  regarded  as  the  investment  of  a  'poten- 
tial profit.' 

"2.  Suggested  plan  for  the  inveslment  of 
$25,000,  integrity  of  pri?icipal  being  (he 
first  consideration,  but  a  desire  for  a  larger 
income  yield  and  fair  possibilities  of  appre- 
ciation also  being  considered.: 

"A  sum  invested  under  these  conditions 
might  A\isely  be  distributed  at  the  present 
time,  as  follows: 

Price  of 
Railroad  Bonds  Sept.  191Z     Cost 

$3,000  Nor.  Pac.  stock  (7%) .  .  .        at  83  $2,490 

3,000B.&O.  stock  (6%) at  93  2,850 

Railroad  Stocks 
$3.000Nor.  Pac.  stock  (7%).  .  .        at  126      $3,780 
3,000  B.&O.  stock  (6%) at  108        3,240 

Public  Utility  Bonds 

$3,000  Cal.  Gas  &  El.  ref.  5s, 

due  1937 at  96       $2,880 

3,000  N.  Y.  Gas  &  El.  H.  &  P. 

4s.  due  1949 at  88  2,640 

Industrial  Bonds 
$3,000  U.  S.  Realty  &  Imp.  5s, 

due at  90        $2,700 

3,000  Armour  Real  Estate  4  3^s, 

due at  91  2.730 

1,000  Fairm.  Coal  5s,  due  1931       at  96  960 

"Here  would  be  a  list  with  a  par  value  of 
$2.3,000— costing  in  aU  $24,270,  and  yield- 
ing $1,235  per  annum.  The  list,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  well  distributed  and  the  issues  are 
such  that  the  investor  could  feel  entirely 
secure  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  bond 
issues  would  ultimately  work  to  the  par 
values,  while  he  would  have  a  moderate  in- 
terest in  possible  appreciation  in  the  future 
of  some  of  his  principal  through  his  hold- 
ings of  Northern  Pacific  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio.  The  remaining  balance  of  $730 
could  be  put  into  either  a  bond  with  some 
possibilities  of  appreciation,  or  invested  in 
a  few  shares  of  a  good  railroad  or  public 
utility  stock. 

"Probably  no  more  satisfactory  scheme 
for  the  investment  of  this  sum  of  money 
could  be  devised  for  the  ordinary  investor 
who  is  dependent  on  income. 

!'3.  Suggested  plan  for  investment  of 
$5,000,  strength  of  principal  of  course  being 
a  prime  consideration,  but  possible  appre- 
ciation also  being  quite  fully  considered. 

Price  of 
Railroad  Bonds  Sept.  191Z     Cost^ 

$5,000  B.&O.,  3  Hs,duel925...        at   92      $4,600 
5,000  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  gen.  5s, 

due  1927 at   85         4,250 

Railroad  Stocks 

$5,000  Nor.  Pac.  (7  %) at  128     $6,400 

5,000Kans.  CitySo.  pfd.(4%)        ot   60        3,000 


A  Public  Mission— 
A  Mission  in  the  Home 

Think  of  "Scot-Tissue"  as 
a  safeguard  to  health  in  public 
lavatories— a  convenience  and 
comfort  for  use  in  your  home. 

a  Sfx€Vssuit  lowets 

are  used  once,  then  thrown  away. 
That  is  the  insurance  against  infec- 
tion in  public  lavatories. 

They  are  soft,  snow-white,  and  very 
absorbent.  For  drying  the  face  and 
hands  they  are  delightful.  There  are 
dozens  of  other  uses  for  them  in 
every  home. 

ISO  Toweh  in  a  Roll,  3Sc 

( II-'.  o/ Mississippi,  atiii  in  Canada,  joc) 

Fixtures  25 c  to  $1,00 

Write  for  Booklet  "Paper  in  the  Home" 

The  watermark  "Scot-Tissue" 
identifies  the  standard  z.hsoxh- 
ent-paper  towel — soft,  snow- 
white,  generous-sized,  very  ab- 
sorbent. It  is  put  on  every  towel 
to  guard  you  against  the  imita- 
tions that  fall  below  this 
standard. 

ScottPaperCo.,KXMrt.*r: 

Makersoj"  Scot-  Tissue"  in  Table  Carers, 
Tenvels,  Toilet  Paper,  and  Baby's 
Dydees;  " Sani-Tisme"  and  "fc  IVal- 
dor/"  Toilet  Papers;  ".Sani-Kombs'; 
and  other  Hygienic  Paper  Specialties 


5r 


"The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women  " 

A  "Mere  Man"  undertakes  to  point  out  plainly  to] 
women  their  costly  mistakes  in  managing  the  home,! 
children,  servants,  purchasing,  etc  ,  and  proposes  al 
wise  ri.m^A^  —  Business  Methods  for  the  Home.  $i  post-1 
paid   from    Funk   &    Wagnalls    Company,  New    York. 


KEEP  POSTED 

Socialism — Its  Merits  and  Dangers 

Syndicalism  and  Anarchy 

All  discussed  in 

The   HOMILETIC   REVIEW  for  March 

Per  Copy,  30  cents.  Per  Year,  $3.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,44-60  E.23rdSt.,  NewYork 


P" 


^SICKNESS 


'M 


PTpainsickn 

Prevented— Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  no« 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliff,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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For  Travel  Expenses 


n:=n|HESE  Travelers'  Cheques 
I  are  better  than  actual 
I  money  because  they  can 
I  be  used  like  money  in  all 
M.        parts    of    the     civilized 

world    and    are    safe   to 

carry. 

You  can  pay  hotel  bills 
with  them,  buy  railway 
and  steamship  tickets, 
use  them  in  the  principal 
shops,  without  converting 
them  into  currency. 

They  are  issued  in  $10, 
$20,  $50and  $100,  each  cheque 
engraved  with  its  foreign  money  value. 
They  are  useless  ^vithout  your  signature  and 
may  be  replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 

Thousands  of  American  tourists  are  find- 
ing them  the  most  convenient  and  economical  as 
well  as  the  safest  tr-\veling  funds.  They  can 
be*cashed  at  50,000  banks  without  a  personal 
introduction ;  your  signature  identifies  you. 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques 

Get  them  at 
your  Bank 

//  your  oivn  bank  is 
not  yet  supplied  nuith 
them,  ivrite  for  infor- 
mation as  to  Inhere 
they  can  be  obtained 
in  your  'vicinity. 

banke;iis  trust  co.- 

New  York  City 


Fresh  Air  Without   a   Draught 

Gem  Ventilators 


ADJUSTABLE  —  EFFICIENT  —  DURABLE 

A  Gem  Ventilator  will  give  you  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  yet  prevent  draughts;  keeps  out  rain, 
snow  and  dust.  Needed  in  every  room  occu- 
pied by  human  beings.  For  sale  'at  hard- 
ware and  depeutment  stores. 

Send  for  illustrated  boo\lei 

GEM  VENTILATOR  CO. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


Public  Utility  Bonds 
$5,000  Hough.  Co.  St.  Ry.  58. 

of  1920 

1    .5,000  Kans.  City  (Mo.)  Gas  6s. 
!         duo  IHS.") 

Industrial  Bonds 

S.">,000  Wt«t.  Mfg.  5s,  due  HWl 
5.000  Uopub.  Iron  &  Steel  5s, 

of  1940 

5,000  Bush.  Term.  5s.  duo   ... 

Industrial  Slocks 
$5,000   Anicr.   Beet   Sugar  prof. 

(0%) 

3,000    Ky.    Steel    Spring   pfd. 

(7^;;) 


at   9C 
at   97 


at   95      $4,750 


at   91 
at   97 


at   98 
at  100 


4,5.50 
4.850 


$4,900 
3.000 


"The  above  list  embraces  $53,000  in  par 
value  of  securities,  which  would  cost,  at  the 
present  market  quotations,  about  §49,9.10. 
The  total  yield  on  this  investment  would  be 
$2,735  per  annum,  or  considerably  over 
5  per  cent.  Of  course,  there  is  a  slight 
speculative  element  to  some  of  these  issues, 
but  they  are  exceedingly  well  distributed; 
the  bonds  are  nearly  all  of  short  maturities 
and  the  stocks  have  large  potential  as  well 
as  actual  asset  values." 

THE  SAFE  ROAD  TO  A  COMPETENCE 

Taking  as  his  text  the  remark  often  made 
by  professional  men  that  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed business  callings  they  might  have 
achieved  larger  fortunes,  S.  W.  Straus  in 
Investments  WTites  of  the  way  by  which  the 
average  man  of  average  talent,  and  possest 
of  little  or  no  capital  at  the  start,  ought  to 
amass  in  the  course  of  his  life  "at  least  a 
very  comfortable  fortune,  if  not  a  large 
one."  Mr.  Straus  believes  the  average 
man  can  do  exactly  that  thing.  The  road 
to  success  is  "perfectly  plain"  and  "has 
been  worn  smooth  by  thousands  of  foot- 
prints." 

The  man  who  would  arrive  at  independ- 
ence must  first  set  for  himself  "a  straight 
course,"  and  must  never  deviate  from  it. 
He  must,  in  the  first  instance,  "live  on  less 
than  he  makes,"  and  thus  constantly  add 
to  his  surplus,  and  he  should  invest  that 
surplus  wasely.  Neither  brilliancy  nor 
scholarship,  nor  great  learning,  is  required 
for  success.  Self-control  and  fixitj^  of  pur- 
pose are  the  main  factors.  No  man  can 
succeed  without  having  a  surplus,  any 
more  than  a  bank  can.  A  surplus  is  the 
first  care  of  those  who  organize  and  con- 
duct a  bank.  So  should  it  be  with  men. 
With  men,  however,  it  is  far  too  commonly 
the  case,  and  especially  mth  young  men, 
that  they  glide  through  Ufa  without  ever 
having  any  surplus  at  all.  They  spend  all 
they  ■  make  and  sometimes  more.  Mr. 
Straus  contends  that  a  large  income  is  not 
essential  to  some  kind  of  success.  Inde- 
pendence may  be  secured  even  on  a  mod- 
erate one.  He  cites  the  following  example 
of  what  a  man  did  in  Chicago  on  a  salary  of 
never  more  than  $16  a  week. 

"An  old  man  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tremely small  position  in  a  Chicago  bank, 
for  which  he  worked  more  than  forty  years. 
His  salary  has  never  been  more  than  $16  a 
week.  Yet  he  has  a  fortune  of  close  to 
$20,000,  built  up  simply  through  sa\'ing 
two  or  three  dollars  every  week  of  his  life- 
time and  investing  it  judiciously.  When  he 
was  a  3'oung  man,  the  best  grade  of  first 
mortgages  in  Chicago  yielded  10  to  12  per 
cent.,  and  he  profited  accordingly.  Now, 
he  can  not  get  more  than  6,  and  laments 
the  passing  of  'the  good  old  days,'  but 
his  annual  income  from  his  investments  is 
more  than  $1,000  a  year,  and  much  larger 
than  his  salary.  He  has  lived  comfortably 
all  his  Ufe  and  brought  up  a  family. 

"Saving  $1,000  is  not  difficult.  Three 
i  dollars  a  week  saved,  put  in  the  savings 


OUTHERN 

RAILWAY 

Premier  Carrier  ol  the  South 

Reaches  The 
Best  Golf  Links  in  the  South 

Conditions  for  sport  are  just  rigit 
at  the  famous  winter  resorts  of  the 
South  and  Southeast.  On  the  golf 
links,  tennis  courts,  polo  fields, 
you'll  enjoy  snappy  play  and  con- 
genial people  to  play  with. 
There's  motoring  over  the  scenic 
highways,  riding,  driving  and 
wonderful  water  sports.  Dancing 
and  band  concerts  at  night.  The 
way  to  get  there  is  by  through 
passenger  trains  of  Southern 
Railway  for 

Columbia,  Aiken,  Augusta, 

Summerville,   Charleston, 

Savannah,  Brunswick,  Florida, 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  and 

New  Orleans 

Come  back  by  way  of  North  Carolina, 

"The  Land  of  the  Sky." 

Join  in  the  gayety  at  Asheville, 

Hendersonville,    Tryon,    Waynesville, 

Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

For  tickets,  literature  and  inforrruition, 

apply  to  any  agent  of  Southern 

Railway  or  Connecting  Lines. 

Nbw  York  Office,  264  Fifth  Ave. 
Philadelphia  Office,  828  Chestnut  St. 
Washington  Office,  705  Fifteenth  St,  N.  W. 
Boston  Office,  332  Washington  St. 
Chioago  Office,  56  West  Adams  St. 
St.  Louis  Office,  719  Olive  St. 
Kansas  City  Office,  Board  of  Trade  Btdg. 

Southern  Railway  System  embraces  territory 
offerinj;  unusually  attractive  and  remunerative 
places  ifor  investmpnt  in  agriculture,  fruit 
culture,  foniiin?  and  manufacturine. 
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Do  Mot  Look  Sectional- 
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MADE    IN    GRAND  RAPID." 
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Silver  City 


^iaw  Mexico 


Dont'  let  the 

season  delay  your  comirii;. 

When  United  States  soldiers  are  found  to 
have  tuberculosis,  they  are  sent  to  this 
section  immediately  for  treatment,  no 
matter  what  season  of  the  >ear  it  may  be. 
When  you  find  you  have  tuberculosis, 
don't  wait  until  winter  to  begin  your 
fight.  Summer  where  you  are  may  be  as 
big  a  handicap  as  winter.  The  U.  S. 
Government  chose  this  section  for  its 
$1,500,000  Sanitarium,  for  the  reason  that 
the  climate  here  is  favorable,  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  <;//  ye'iir  i  omul.  Its  own  report 
states:  "The  feature  which  constitutes  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  this  climate  and  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  sections  is  its  relative  eqtiahilily — outdoor 
life  is  pleasant  throuRhout  the  whole  year." 
The  mile-hiRh  altitude  lias  much  to  do  with  keep- 
ing summer  days  here  pleasant  and  nights  delight- 
fully cool.  Tliis  altitude,  too,  is  a  big  help  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Statistics  show  that 
altitude  increases  the  vitality  by  adding  to  the 
white  corpuscles  and  by  bringing  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  a  tuberculous  patient  to  that  of  a  person 
in  full  health.  The  more  advanced  the  case,  the 
greater  the  advantage  of  high  altitude  treatment. 
If  you  have  doubts  that  climate  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  consider 
this:  Carefully  compiled  evidence  covering  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  show  that  cures  and  "arrests"  in 
institutions  here  average  59  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  other  institutions,  as  well  managed,  but  situated 
in  a  less  favorable  climate. 

The  environment  here  is  beautiful — no  arid  desert; 
the  ground  is  covered  with  herbage  and  is  wooded 
near  town  and  heavily  wooded  back  toward  the 
mountains.  Beautiful  scenery,  good  roads.  Sil- 
ver City  is  a  modern  town  of  4,000,  with  well- 
stocked  stores  and  every  convenience  of  telephones, 
electric  lights,  good  water,  etc. — reached  via  Santa 
Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 

If  you  would  only  realize 

what  a  vast  difference  in  the  chances  of  curing 
tuberculosis  a  few  months  may  mean,  you  would 
plan  at  once  to  enlist  every  aid.  Plan  now  to  come 
to  Silver  City  this  spring  or  summer — write  to-day 
for  booklet  fully  describing  the  climate,  the  city, 
and  its  splendidly  equipped  sanitariums. 
DOCTORS:  The  question  of  climate  is  of  very 
great  importance — you  do  not  wish  to  send  tuber- 
culous patients  to  distant  resorts  if  as  good  results 
can  be  obtained  nearer  home.  Let  us  submit  evi- 
dence by  members  of  j-our  own  profession  about 
the  unquestionable  advantages  of  the  climate  here. 

Sec'y.  202  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 


AGENTS   SOMETHING  NEW 

Selling  the  newly  patented  BrantJt  Cigar  Lighter. 
Is  operated  with  one  hand.  Gives  an  instantaneous 
light,  every  tiniethe  button  is  piessed.  Noelectric- 
ity,  no  battery,  no  wires,  nnn-exploaive.  Strikea  a 
light  without  the  aid  of  nintrhes.  Lights  your  pipe, 
cigar.  cig;irette.  gas  jet,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
IS  wanted.  Works  with  one  h.ind  and  never  falls. 
Something  new!  Big  demand.  Everyone  wants  one. 
Write  quick  for  wholesale  terms  and  prices. 

.    .         D.  BRANDT  LIGHTER  CO. 
^  42  Hudson  St..      New  York  City 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 
With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.     When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.   Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D.. 

(Formerly  Drs.  \V.  E.  I'rown  &  Son) 

North    Adams.    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


I)ank,  and  irivfsdd  in  sound  bonds  yit-ldintj 
1)  p«r  <'«'nt.,  will  anioiinl  l<»  $I,(HX)  in  five 
>('ars  and  four  inontli.s.  Il«-  wlio  saves 
oidy  a  iiuarlcr  a  day  will  nach  the  thou- 
sand-dollar mark  in  Im  yearH.  <ictlint^ 
onti's  first  thousand  rl<jllars  is  the  hardest 
of  all,  as  Carne^jie  observed,  and  the  rest 
eoiues  with  conii)arative  tiase.'! 

Mr.  Straus  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
learning  the  value  of  thrift  and  saving  when 
young.  Onee  the  habit  of  .saving  is  formed, 
it  eontinues  through  life.  It  re.sembles 
other  lia.bits  in  being  hard  to  break.  He 
has  found  that  Anierieans  are  more  and 
more  becoming  a  nation  of  investors.  The_\ 
are  slowly  approaching  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope in  that  respect.  In  spite  of  the  shock- 
ing frauds  still  practised  b\'  promoters,  the 
methods  of  these  men  attract  propor- 
t  ionately  fewer  people  each  year.  The  les- 
.son  of  being  satisfied  with  a  moderate  re- 
turn in  dividends  is  sloAvly  being  learned 
— in  other  words,  that  !'it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  to  be  sorry." 

THE    HOG    AS    A    LIFTER    OF    FARM 
MORTGAGES 

An  item  in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  number  of 
hogs  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1  was  placed  at  61,(X30,000,  gives 
occasion  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  an 
essay  on  the  hog  as  a  means  by  which  farm- 
ers in  great  numbers  have  been  able  to  pay 
off  their  mortgages.     It  says: 

"No  account  can  be  taken  of  the  mil- 
lions of  animals  prepared  for  local  con- 
sumption by  farmers  and  retail  dealers. 
The  census  notes  only  those  prepared  in 
the  large  wholesale  establishments  and 
packing  houses.  Of  these,  the  census  of 
1910  shows  that  in  the  previous  year  33-,- 
870,000  hogs  were  prepared,  the  cost  of 
which  was  $483,384,000.  When  these  ani- 
mals came  into  the  packing  markets  they 
made  3,428,000  tons  of  freight;  while  the 
finished  product  going  out  to  consuming 
points  equaled  2,600,000  tons.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  ton-mile  freight,  but  it  can 
be  readily  seen  these  animals  play  no  mean 
part  in  railroad  earnings. 

' '  The  total  amount  of  salaries  and  wages 
paid  by^the  packing  estabMshments  that 
year  was  $72,000,000.  As  hog  products 
formed  46  per  cent,  of  the  total,  it  may  be 
assumed  they  contributed  a  substantial 
share  of  this  sum.  How  much  more  is  in- 
volved in  the  farming  operations  con- 
nected with  their  growth,  the  transporta- 
tion to  market,  and  deUvery  to  consumer? 
In  the  scramble  to  keep  exchange  favorable 
to  this  country,  they  are  not  on  the  rush 
line,  as  cotton  is;  but  an  industry  which 
last  year  added  .$104,000,000  to  our  export 
balance  can  not  be  overlooked.  This  re- 
markable reproductive  power  and  quick 
growth,  which  place  tbe  animal  on  the 
market  within  twelve  months,  make  it  of 
vital  importance  in  food  supplies. 

t' Farmers  find  it  a  source  of  revenue. 
There  is  never  a  time  when  the  hog  can 
not  be  sold  at  a  profit;  and  there  is  no 
better  machine  to  condense  the  corn  into 
a  more  valuable  product.  The  Western 
State.s  which  raise  the  most  of  them  are 
the  most  prosperous.  They  have  Ufted 
the  mortgages  and  helped  to  build  up  the 
farmers'  bank  accounts.  There  is  hardly  a 
farm  in  the  country  that  could  not  profit- 
ably raise  large  numbers  of  them,  and  the 
only  pity  .is  that  farmers  are  so  slow  to 
realise  the  fact.  They  could  add  millions 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  to  their 
own  bank  accounts  by  extending  this 
industry," 
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CHENEY 

^*      SILK 

Men  of  good  taste 
desiring  correct 
style,  worth  of  ma- 
terial and  beauty  of 
design  will  choose 
their  Spring  neck- 
wear from  Cheney 
Silk  Cravats. 

Offered  in  new 
lines  of  knit  and 
crocheted  four- 
in-hands,  flow- 
ing end  four-in- 
hands    and 
standard 
Cheney  tu- 
bulars.    At 
your  dealer's. 

CHENEY 
BROTHERS 

Manufacluten 
4th  Ave.  and  18lhSt. 

NEW  YORK 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 

YOUR  doctor  will 
tell  you  that  a  re- 
frigerator which 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome,  as 
you  can  easily  keep 
the  Monroe, is  always 
dangerous  to  your 
family. 

The  Monroe  is  the 
only  Refrigerator 
with  Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain 
Food  Compartment 
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roe 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding 
places  for  disease  germs  that  poison 
food  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  Not 
cheap  porcelain-i?«a;«W.  but  one  piece 
of  white,  unbreakable  porcelain  ware 
over  an  inch  thick — riothing  to  crack, 
chip,  or  absorb  moisture  —  as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  china  bowl— every  comer 
rounded— noi  a  single  crack,  joint  or 
any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at 
once  for 

Free  Book  tKl^„ 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you 
how  to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living— how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food— how  to  keep  food 
longer  without  spoiling— how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills— how  to  guard  against 
sickness — doctor's  bills. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO..  Sta.  12 


Never 
Sold 
In 
Stores 

30  Days'  Trial 
Factory  Price 
Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from 
factory  to  you— 
saving  you  store 
profits.  We  pay 
freight  and  guar- 
antee your  money 
back  and  removal 
of  refrigerator  at 
no  expense  to  you 
if  you  are  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied. 

Easy  terms  if 
more  convenient 
for  you.  Send  for 
book  NOVV- 
Letter  or  postal. 

B..  LockUnd,  OU* 
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EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobile*  for  BritUh 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  tnott  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  lincluding 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  I  rom  us. 

The   fifth  annual   edition  of 

Through     Europe    in    an 

Auto,"  fully  describes  our 

services.     Free  on  request. 


to  do  with  Motoring 


very 
in  £i 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London.  England 


LUXURIOUS   CARS   FOR  HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  In 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLTJSTVE  RATES  :  No  Vexatious  Extras. 
Routes  Compiled  (free  (o  Patrons)  for  any 
Tours  in  Great  Britain. 

If  Yoa  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

Writ*'  for  our  bouk  i  f  Mi -tor  Car  Tours  in  Grtat 
Britain.  It  will  expUiu  how  you  can  hire  a 
LuxurioUMly  Appointed  Aiitoinobile— two.  four 
or  stx-8eat««r — for  any  period  or  distance,  all 
expenses  included-  Our  chauffeurs  are  picked 
■len  —  a  distinctive  cliaracteristic  of  the 
FRaSER  MaCLEaX  organization. 

Agents  for  V.  S.  .\morica: 

RAYMOND     &    WHITCOMB     CO. 

New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN,  nir'eTo' 

14  4  lb  Cockspur  St.,  London,  S.W  ,  Eng. 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler's Gnide  in  Switzerland,"  ^vith  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads,hotels.pointsofinterest,etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
Bnrean  of  Switzerland, 
2*1  Fifth  Ave  .New  York  City. 


TRAVEL  WITH    DUNNING 

pL'kOFK— all     roules    at    iicqiient   datt-s. 

*-'i  ;^'P  r^t  Palestine— Every  month  until  July 

World's  Sundajr  School  Convention,  Zurich. 

KuU  list  of   unofficial  tours  at  less  than  of- 

i!  prices.   Jai)aii.  China  and  Avowiul 

'■  World .   Alarch  (short).  Sept  and  Nov. 

«).    Motor  tours  and  Itidepeiuieut  travel. 

.vidual  arrangements  for  individual  needs 

II.  %v.  ur.wi.vu  &.  ro. 

j  !03  Conifrpgatlonal  Honse     •    .    .    Koston,  Mnss. 
'Sp»ekle>-Omll  BIdf,        .....    San  Francisco 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

a  for  DAY  BY  DAY  ITIXERARIES 
DE  POTTER  TOUKS  CO. 
Uth  Year)l~5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York) 


■  INDEPENDENT  laf 

AMUND^'WORLD) 


TICKETS  GOOD 
TWO  VCARS 


Trips  feooye. 


MOSTeducationaJ  trip  of  the  age. 
Start  any  Uroc,  any  place, 
either  direction.  The  price  is  the 
same.  Europe,  Mediterranean, 
Egypt,  India.  Ceylon,  Java,  China, 
Japan,  Philippines,    Hawaii,  etc 

TRAVELERS'  CHECKS  GOOD 
ALL    OVER    THE    WOftLD 

Vntr   Hr   "Ar9>t*d    ik»    •«Hd"   BmoJdti    L 

OELRICHS  A  CO..  GENERAL  AGENTS 

•  Br»«tfw«y,  N.  V 

■■  C1.«USSfhlL'S  «  CO.  CUcaoo 

ALLOM4V  «  CHAJUrioM  ■  MlaBlDcg 
CEHTVAl  N«TIOf«Al  aA.Mt  St.  L*«l« 
BoaiHT  CAPUXS       •       Saa  frascUc* 


NORTHCERMANKOYDJ 


ANCHOR   LINE 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Cameronia,   Caledonia,   California 

and  Columbia 

Sailing  Weekly  from  New  York 

MODERATE  RATES 

For  Book  of  Tours  and  Information  address 

Henderson  Brothers,       General  Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 
138  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I'ersonally    (oiidiictod   Parties  In 

M:iT,  Jiint>  iiiitl  JiiIt  to  tlip 
CO\TI.VE.\T  WD  BKltlSH   l<<L,E9 
.VOim.lY,  81VKDE\  Si  DE.V.UARK 

SEND  FOR   ITINERARIES. 
WiT  have  U7ugualUd  facilities  J  or  hooking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  front 
AVrc  J  'ork  or  Boston.     U  'rite for  any  in- 
fer inatiofi  pertaining  to  travel. 

George  E.  Marsters 

24.S  W.ishington  St.,  Boston    31  W.  30th  St. .  N.  Y. 


Europeff:S$260 

i^—  ly.  Hfst  routes,  ^ 
l)e>t  management,  best  testimonials,  and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOURS. 8  BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  V»v^l  > 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  luith  maps. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GREECE  or  SPAIN  to  SCOTLANO 

Longr  and  short  tours  Naples— GlasKO"'. 

Leisurely,    luxurious.     Experienced  leaders. 

Small  parties,  inclusive  prices. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIBBT      Spartanburg.  S.  C. 


K 
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Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 
Available  Every^vliere 

Vour  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "DoUai-s  and 
Cents  in  Foreign  Lands." 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KtJHNE 
Dept.  S,     16  William  Street,  New  York 


LONDON    HOTELS 


OPPOSITRTIIB    RRITISH    MrSRr.M 

THACKERAV  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modern  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom,  Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  $1-32:  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  f  2.04.  Mooklf  ( (mm  nijost  TraTcl 
Itureau.     Cables:  "1  baekei-av,  >Vesleeut,  London.** 


London — Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

I7a  Pembridge  Sqnare,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    (#10.50)    weekly. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses  Included 

HRIIKF^  Plans,  etc,  of  ALL  Cruises, 
UnUIOtO  West  Indies.  Panama,  Span- 
ish .Main,  etc.,  $100  up.  Choice  berths 
at  all  prices. 

C||RnPFT°>"^'"<" hiding  Il.ily, Riviera. 
LUIlUrt  Paris,  etc,  March  .V  l.S,  29, 
$  I  7  .">  up.  70  Spring  and  .Summer  Tours 
by  All  Routes. 

TUP  flRIFklT  Annual  .Series  de  Luxe 
inC  UniCni  Tours,  incUidins  Egynt, 
the  Nile,  Holy  Land,  Levant,  etc.,  Feb., 
M.i!c!i,  *(;iO  up. 

lAPAM  '"  Cherry  Blossom  Season, 
JHTMn    March  1,1,',  $G10  up. 

INn  ITQIVF       For  individuals,  Fam- 
IlNtLUMVt       iii^3    „r  Privat4   Par- 

INDEPENDENT   ties,  arranged    for 
TnilDC  travel  in  America,  the 

lUUKo  Orient  or  Europe. 

ToursandTickets  to  All  Winter  Resorts. 
Send  for  Program  desired. 

Our  complete  chain  of  ij;;  offices 
A  round  the  II  orld  /urtiishes  un- 
equalled and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway.  264  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Boston,    Philadelphia,   Chicago, 

San     Francisco,     Los    Angeles, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's     Travelers'    Cheques     are 
Good  All  Over  the  World 


TOURS 
TO 


EUROPE 


BEST  OF  EVEKVTHlNi; 
""Delightful  limited  paraes  sailing  May 
to  August,  for  comprehensive  continental 
tours  under  expert  leadership. 

30-day  tours  ?190  00  upwards. 

60-day  tours  5465  00  to  $.V25  00. 
•"Del .11  led  itiner.tries  m:iil.'d  on  receipt  of  adiire«i.. 
*'OIIi(-ia1   ticket  aseau  all  ritilruad   and  steHiii- 
ship  lines. 

niTD     RATES  THE  LOWEST 
UUK    SERVICE  THE  BEST 

Adiiress  thf  iienrfst  nffice 


Beekman  Toarist  Co. 

322  Washinetuu  St. 
BO'~TON.  M,\-S. 


Frank  Tourist    Co 

39S  Broadway 
NEW  YORK.      N.  Y. 


BARTLETT    TOURS 

Small  parties,  congenial  companion- 
ship, superior  hotels,  leisurely  and 
comprehensive  sightseeing  plans,  first- 
class  transportation.     33rd  Season. 

Send  for  helpful  Brochure  L 
containing  23  itineraries  and 
valuable  information  free. 

BARTLETT    TOURS    CO. 
200  S.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 


EUROPE 

and  the 

NORTH    CAPE 

M.ir.lo(Auto).22;  Apr.26nnd  frequentl.v later. 
Little  groups  with  exceptional  leadership. 
CI.AKK'S  TOUKS,      Times  Biulding,      NEW  TORK 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced   conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The  Dean  Tours,  161  Devonshire  St,  Boston 


^l-L      .^&OCJT      T-Fl/eVN/ElU      &    TOURS        IIS* 


■SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK  # 

SCAMDirx/WI/MN  TRAVELBOREAa 

la  BROADWAy.OEINL.  ACEIMCV.  NEWyORK  CITr 

GOLdEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

April  12  to  Naples.    Other  sailings  June 
and  J  uly.  E.W.Van  Dusen,  542  W.124  St.,  N.Y. 


Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

All  parties  carefully  selected.     For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 

SiimniPi'  Tniir  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Switzer- 
OUmmer    lOUr  la^d,  Germany,  Nether- 
lands, France,  Ensrland.    Small  partj'.  First- 
class  accommodations.  $600  inclusive. 
Florence  G.  Hum,  48S  Central  Park  West,  XewTork 


3  LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 

WEST  VnDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mar.  II,  2S  days- $175  up 

••     29,  i6     ••    -$145   " 

Apr.  10,  i6    "    -$145  "  ( 

By  S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 

and  MOLTKE 


Weekly  Tours 

to    JAMAICA     and    the 

FA.XAMA  CANAL 

CUBA,    HAYTI.    COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  RICA. 

by   ••  PRl  \  Z'    ^d   other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 

SUMMER  CRUI?E8 
To  the  1.  \  N 1)  OF  THE  MID- 

MGHT    SI'N 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLANDS.  ICELAND,  SPITZ- 

BERGEN.    NORTH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

from  H.\ml)Mrn.durinp  JUNE, 

JULT    and    AUGUST.    b>    ^.S. 

VH'T(/KI  V  l.riSK.  S  S  HI.S. 

.MAHLK&  S  S.  METEOR 

Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCQMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Italy  and  Riviera  Mar.  5.  —  Spain  and 
Portugal  Apr.  25.— .4  u  to  ni «» 1)  il  e 
Tours  Apr.  June,  July.— Tours  to 
British  Isles.  Nortli  Cape,  Russia.  Switz- 
erland and  Italy  May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Long  Tour  Mar.  15. 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry    Blossom  Tour  Mar.  15. 
Aronnd  the  World  July.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov., 
Dec.  South  America  Feb.  22  and  June  28. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  and  Whitcomb  Co. 

Bustou,  >*ew  Vuik,  Philadelphia.  Chicago 


EUROPE 

At  ;sioderate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring   Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.   Small  parties. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 
R.WMOND  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

liostun         New  York       I'liila.       CllicajO 


;HAUTAUQU 


lORIENTALTOURSl 


Sailii 


ig  Jan.  21;  Jan.   30  and  Feb.  18,  1913. 

The  finest  obtainable  throughout. 

5^pecial  Comfort  Tour,  EGYPT  and  I'.ALES- 

TINE.  May  10,   *470;   Four   Sunday  School 

Convention  Tours;  Fifteen  Tours  to  Europe, 

Norway  and  Russia. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PlINE  TOl'RS.    GI.E.>S FALLS.  .<«.  T. 
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ZANE  GR1.V 

7aiic  IJrey.  iamoiis  spoitsmaii.ixplorerand 
writer,  author  ol  "Riders  of  the  I'urple 
^^age,"alld  other  well-known  novels,  says  : 

"  Tii.vfJo  is  nil  iiliii  f  ill  iiifi.firf  1'oinpanioii. 
lt*i  the  sports itiit It's  btst Jfit-fni.** 


CHAKLKS  S.  ASHl.KY 
Charles  S.  Ashley,  now  serving-  his  six- 
teenth term  as  ^Iayor  of  New   Bedford 
Mass.,  says: 

"  Tuxedo  stril-es  me  as  being  ihe  best  /lifie- 
ftllere-.'er.  A %vholesoii!e yenjoyabie smoke .' 


J&zJ, 


(JmAXla^ 


CHRISTV  MATHEWSON 

Christy  Mathewsoii,  famous  pitcher  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  says ; 

"  Tiixtdo gets  to  vie  in  a  naiurab,  plensniit 
■way.  Ws-iv/iat  I ca/igooei,  honest,  coiitpan- 
ionabte  tobacco — tlie  kind  to  stick  to.'' 


VWK  \A'v\:nA\i\    i)i(ii:sT 

The  All  Time  Smoke 

Tuxedo 

MORNINCi  ami  attcriiooiia  man  must  keep 
his  body  and  brain  in  tune.     That's  efH- 
ciency,  anda^ood  pure  tobacco — Tuxedo 
— is  an  excellent  pace  maker. 

A  few  whiffs  in  the  inorninj^  clear  your  brain 
and  concentrate  it  on  > our  work.  In  the  after- 
noon, man}  a  good  long  steady  pull  at  the  pipe 
keeps  that  concentration  keyed  just  right. 

At  night,  after  a  good  day's  level-headed  work, 
sit  back  in  }  our  easy  chair  at  home,  and  get  the 
solace  and  relaxation  that  comes  from  a  big 
calabash  of  Tuxedo. 

That's  the  true  history  of  many  a  Tuxedo  day. 

\m^       The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  is  unique,  individual.  It's  the  tobacco 
that  stimulates  and  soothes  without  a  bite  or 
sting  or  an  irritation. 

Business  men  find  Tuxedo  helpful.  Authors 
and  journalists  smoke  it  while  they  write.  Sing- 
ers use  it  before  and  after  performances.  Doctors 
enjoy  it  and  recommend  it. 

Try  a  week  of  Tuxedo.  Use  it  regularly  in  your 
pipe.  Note  its  fragrance,  its  mildness,  the  cool, 
pleasant  feelingon  the  tongue.  Do  this  for  a  week, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  real  smoke  enjoyment. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin,  with  gold^  /¥    Convenient pouch,inncr-/mcrf|^ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1 U^  with  moisture-proof  paperD^ 

>,  SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE 

j  — Send  us  2c  in  stamps  for  post- 
V  age  and  we  will  mail  you  prepaid 
a  souvenir  tin  of  TUX- 
EDO tobacco.  Address 
TUXEDO  DEPART- 
MENT. Ill  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York 


I'cbiiiurv  2«.  1»I3 


^^^tbx^w,^;.-^ 


Gi;0.  M.  COIIAX 
Geo.  M.  Cohan,  actor,  playwriglit,  sonK> 
writer  and  manager,  says: 
"  Tuxedo  burns  slo^vly,  and  milk  a  smoke 
iliat  bias  a  soft  aroma.  It's  the  otiiy  tobac- 
co i  consent  to  smoke. " 


GEORGE  F.  SLOSSON 
George  F.  Slosson,  world-famous  billiard 
expert,  says : 

"Tlie  one  fine,  sweet,  natural  fiipe  iobac.c 
on  ilie  lunrliet—tbtaf s  Tuxedo.  Never 
burns  or  bites 


4a5.«^32^^W<R> 


EDWARD  J.  SHALVEY 

Edward  J.  Slialvey,  past  exalted  ruler  of 
N.  Y.  Lodge,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  Elks  in  America,  says : 
"  Tuxedo  lias  made  it possibbe for  thousands 
of  men  to  enjoy  a  pipe.  Tuxedo  does  not  bite 
or  burn  and  can  be  smoked  all  day  long." 


Iliustrations  are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real  packages. 
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MEXICO'S  NEW  LEADERSHIP 


SOME  OF  THE  RELIEF  felt  by  residents  of  Mexico  City, 
when  General  Huerta's  coup  d'Hal  ended  the  seven  days' 
artillery  battle  in  the  streets,  was  echoed  at  the  time  in  the 
utterances  of  the  press  of  this  country.  But  on  second  thought 
observers  are  found  doubting 
whether  this  really  means  better 
days  for  Mexico,  and  some  even 
fear  that  it  will  but  usher  in  a 
long  period  of  anarchy  and 
military  rule.  The  end  of  the 
Madero  regime,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  seems  to  be  a 
temporarj^  military  triumvirate 
composed  of  Generals  Diaz, 
•Huerta,  and  Blanquet,  are  not 
generally  looked  upon  as  guaran- 
teeing the  speedj-  return  of  set- 
tled conditions  in  Mexico.  There 
are  many  editors  who  view  affairs 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  ^ith 
that  "extreme  pessimism"  of 
which  President  Taft  spoke  a 
few  days  ago.  "The  spectacle 
of  Madero  overthrown  in  an  in- 
stant by  the  turning  against  him 
of  his  own  general "  does  not 
seem  a  very  encouraging  sign  to 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in 
The  Evening  Mail's  opinion  it 
simply  furnishes  additional  proof 
of  "the  well-understood  in- 
capacity of  the  Mexican  people 
for  self-government."  The  Ma- 
deristas  may  be  A\nped  out,  but, 
the  New  York  Times  reminds  us, 
besides  the  rival  Felicistas,  Huer- 
tistas,  and  Blanquistas  in  Alex- 
ico  City,  "there  are  Zapatistas, 
Orozistas,Vasqmstas,  Geno\'istas, 
and  Pozo\'istas  to  be  reckoned 
with  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and 
it  needs  a  man  as  strong  as  Porfirio  Diaz  in  his  prime  to  restore 
order  out  of  the  chaos  they  have  made."     The  Times  continues: 


Copyrighted  by  the  luteraational  News  Service,  New  Yorli. 

MEXICO'S  PRESIDENT  PRO   TEM. 

Victoriano  Huerta,  Madero's  General,  who  deposed  him  and 
took  the  pro\isional  presidency.  Felix  Diaz.  Huerta.  and  Blan- 
quet. each  with  an  army  at  his  back,  form  something  like  a  trium- 
virate that  may  end  Mexico's  troubles — or  begin  new  quarrels. 


"General  Huerta  must  needs  be  a  man  of  courage,  of  resource, 
and  of  fortitude  to  restore  and  preserve  order  in  such  a  country 
after  such  a  disturbance.  And  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
strength  of  one  man,  but  of  the  Mexican  temperament,  of  the 
natm-e  of  the  people.  Two  things  they  lack,  two  that  are  funda- 
mental. They  are,  a  greater  re- 
gard for  human  life  and  a  much 
greater  respect  for  the  consta- 
ble's staff.  By  the  constable's 
staff  we  mean  authority,  the  es- 
tablished government 

"We  must  pray  not  merely 
that  the  affairs  of  government  in 
Mexico  may  be  placed  in  strong, 
capable  hanos,  but  that  a  great 
change  may  be  wrought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Mexican  people. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  time,  of 
very  many  years.  That  is  the 
cause  of  our  continuing  appre- 
hension. That  is  why  the  down- 
fall of  Madero  and  the  ending  of 
this  particular  tumult  and  war- 
fare do  not  whoUy  remove  our 
anxietj'.  It  is  a  situation  not 
at  all  to  our  liking,  compelled 
as  we  must  be  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  be  in  a  state  of 
readiness  to  take  in  Mexico 
those  measures  which  the  ending 
of  the  most  acute  phase  of  the 
trouble  has  for  the  time  being 
made  unnecessary.  Provisional 
President  Huerta  may  be  assured 
that  we  join  with  fervor  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  desire  that  there 
be  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Mexico." 

The  new  Administration  in 
ISIexico,  unUke  that  of  Madero, 
is  a  military  one.  Order,  in  so 
far  as  it  exists,  is  upheld  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers  who 
follow  the  Provisional  President 
and  the  two  Generals  who  have 
come  to  an  agreement  with  him. 
The  events  of  the  revolution 
which  took  Felix  Diaz  from  a  prison  cell  to  the  leadership  of  a 
^^ctorious  army,  and  persuaded    the  hitherto  loyal  Victoriano 
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llutilii  iiiid  Aiirihiinii  IJIaiKjial  to  turn  ii|M»n  ihtir  Privsidcnt, 
(Ifpotii-  him,  jiiui  ««'ud  him  to  prison,  may  be  skotchod  brit^fly 
fr»)m  thf  Mfxifo  City  di«imtches: 

Oti  Suiulay,  February  *.»,  Mt>riiardo  Koyus  and  Folix  DiaiJ 
(tht-  m-phew  of  Portirio),  who  ha<l  been  lyinK  in  prison  since  the 
fuihire  of  the  revolt  Jkt  Vera  (Vu/;  la.st  ()<•- 
tob«r,  w«r»«  released  by  military  cadets  upon 
a  pn-coiicerted  sijjnal.'  Th»<y  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  soldiers  led  by 
(itMieral  Monilran:*)!!  and  attacked  the  Na- 
tional l'ala<*e.  Cjeneral  Keyes  was  killed. 
Failiiif,'  here,  the  rt*volutionists  captured  the 
arseiud,  which  remained  their  headquarters 
durintjthe  subsequent  operations  and  trave 
them  an  ample  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. On  the  following  day  the  Federal  forces 
under  I*resideut  Madero  and  General  Huerta 
and  the  rebels  under  CJeneral  Diaz  prepared 
for  serious  fighting.  On  February  11  there 
began  a  seven  days'  artillery  battle  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Neither  party  was  able 
to  dislodge  the  othi-r,  but  the  advantage  in 
marksmanship  and  ammunition  seemed  to 
rest  \vith  Diaz.  On  the  i;ith  General  Blan- 
quet  with  1,2(K)  Federal  troops  arrived  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  refused  to  take 
l)art  in  the  conflict,  apparently  waiting  to 
pick  the  winner. 

The  damage  to  property  and  the  peril 
in  which  the  lives  of  non-combatants  were 
put  aroused  great  concern  at  Washington, 
and  led  to  demands  for  intervention.  Pres- 
ident Taft  dispatched  six  battle-ships  to 
Mexican  ports  and  had  several  army  corps 
prepared  for  active  service,  but  refused  to 
take  any  further  step  toward  inter\'ention. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  fighting  there 
were  rumors  of  the  resignation  of  President 
Madero,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  of 
his  followers,  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of 
his  cause,  were  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
resign.  On  February  1<S  the  deposition  of 
Madero  was  accomplished  by  General  Huerta 
and  General  Blanquet.  The  latter  brought 
his  men  in  from  the  suburbs  and  (he  President  was  told  that 
resignation  was  the  only  way  out  of  liis  difficidties.  Upon  his 
refusal  to  take  this  advice,  he  was  put  under  arrest.  In  a  speech 
to  his  troops  General  Blanquet  justified  his  action  in  these  words: 
"The  time  has  come  when  some  drastic  means  must  be  taken  to 


Copyi-ightcd  by  G.  Ci.   Baiii,   New  Vuik. 
GUSTAVO    MADERO. 

Believed  to  be  the  power  behind 
the  throne  during  the  Madoro  regime. 
After  his  e.xecution  Felix  Diaz  cabled 
the  message  to  liis  uncle,  the  for- 
mer president:  "  You  are  avenged. " 


blop  a  conflict  in  which  fallicr  is  killing  son  and  brother  is  fight- 
ing against  brother;  where  mm-combatants  are  sharing  the  futo 
of  war — and  all  this  IxMiause  of  the  caprice  of  one  man."  On 
February  11>  (General  Huerta,  who  ha<l  rea<'hed  an  agreement 
with  Blanquet  and  Diaz,  was  (tle<rted  Priivisional  Presidc-nl  by 
the  Mexican  Congress  and  at  once  took  the  oath  of  oHicre.  (ius- 
tavo  Madero,  the  influential  brother  of  the 
former  President,  wa«  put  to  death  in  the 
arsenal.  The  three  Generals  at  once  made 
preparations  for  the  restoration  of  order  in 
Mexico.  Press  estimates  plat^e  the  casual- 
ties of  the  fighting  in  Mexico  City  at  about 
:{,(XX)  killed  and  7,000  wounded,  whi'e  the 
loss  of  property  ia  estimated  in  millions. 

Perhaps  this  settlement,  temporary  tho  it 
may  be,  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been 
found,  comments  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  What  Generals  Huerta  and  Blanquet 
did  ."was  to  force  a  cessation  of  the  war 
raging  in  the  very  capital,"  and  "by  so 
much  it  may  be  said"  that  they  "acted 
patriotically."     P^or, 

"Something  had  speedily  to  be  (hmv  to 
prevent,  not  alone  a  bloody  and  fruitless 
civil  war,  but  foreign  complications  threat- 
ening the  very  independence  of  Mexico. 
The  last  have  now  seemingly  been  averted, 
and  that  is  a  great  gain,  even  if  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  real  Mexican  problem 
remains  yet  in  the  unknown.  There  is  no 
gi-eat  promise  in  a  mihtary  interregrmm. 
One  does  not  like  the  idea  of  the  Pretorian 
Guard  making  Presidents.  But  the  acute 
crisis  is  passed,  and  the  Mexican  people 
may  yet  find  a  way  to  struggle  back  to  stable 
civil  government.  Meanwhile,  what  has* 
already  happened  is  a  fine  justification  (jf 
the  cool  and  sound  policy  of  President  Talt 
in  keeping  hands  off." 


The  worst  perils,  perhaps,  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  arrangement  in  Mexico  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  outside  revolutionists  like  Zapata, 
Oro/-(^o,  and  Kmilio  Vasquez  Gomez.  Nor  does  any  one  care  to 
predi(!t  how  long  the  three  Generals  in  Mexico  City  can  keep 
on  friendly  terms.     The  New  York  Sun  hopes  for  the  best,  "  but 


Copyrigllted  by  E.   W.   Keinble. 

IN    THE    REVOLUTION    ZONE:    WHEN  WILL   IT  EVER   STOP?. 
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-Kemble  in  the  New  York  Eveniny  Sun. 

ROTATION     IN     OFFICE 


MEXICAN'  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  SEEM  TO  TREAT   VOTERS 
R.\THER  CARELESSLY. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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HIS   LAST   HOUR   OF   TRIUMPH. 
President  Madero  returning  to  the  National  Palace  after  a  temporary  defeat  of  the  revolutionary  forces  under  Felix  Diaz. 


the  Cloud  on  the  horizon  is  much  larger  than  a  man's  hand.'! 
And  the  New  York  World  reflects: 

"The  Mexican  question  is  not  yet  settled.  It  is  one  of  the 
perplexing  problems  that  must  be  passed  along  to  the  Wilson 
Administration,  and  it  is  likely  to  require  all  the  tact  and  firm- 
ness and  foresight  that  the  new  Administration  can  command." 

In  a  statement  given  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  Diaz  said  in  justification  of  his  revolution  that  !'some 
one  had  to  take  a  stand  against  the  weak  and  ineffectual  admin- 
istration of  Madero — some  one,  I  mean,  who  had  the  confidence 
of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  as  well  as  the  representatives  of 
foreign  interests,  which  have  invested  such  huge  sums  of  money 
here,  adding  to  the  nation's  prosperity."  And  the  same  note 
of  respect  for  property  appears  in  the  official  message  sent  by 
General  Huerta  to  President  Taft: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  overthrowTi  tliis 
Government.  The  forces  are  with  me,  and  from  now  on  peace 
and  prosperity  will  reign. " 

The  Mexican  problem  now,  says  the  Tribune,  commenting  on 
this  "strange  message,"  is  "recognition,  not  intervention  or 
even  protection."  Huerta  practically  says:  "I  am  the  state,'' 
continues  The  Tribune: 

"Probably  he  assumes  that  our  Government  will  recognize 
him  in  that  capacity.  It  may  have  to  do  so  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  a  matter  of  practical  business  expediency.  We  must  do 
diplomatic  business  with  somebody,  and  naturally  shall  do  it 
with  whatever  authority  in  fact  exists  at  the  capital.  Some 
men  still  living  may  remember  when  we  recognized  five  difi'erent 
governments  in  Mexico  within  the  course  of  five  months." 

Whether  this  is  the  end  of  Mexico's  troubles  or  whether  it  is 
merely  a  luU  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  it  at  least  gives  oxir  edi- 
torial writers  a  chance  to  look  back  over  the  months  of  strife 
that  have  followed  the  harsh,  but  peaceful,  rule  of  Porflrio  Diaz. 
As  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  tells  the  story: 

"Never  did  the  elder  Diaz  seem  more  strongly  intrenched  in 
power  than  he  was  in  September,  1910,  at  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  rising  against  Spain,  yet  a  few  weeks  later 
sporadic  insurrections  were  started  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  them,  that  led  by  Madero,  seemed  to  have 
a  backing  which  induced  Diazr  to  abdicate,  which  he  did  in  May, 
1911,  to  the  surprize  of  the  world.  Under  what  seemed  at  the 
moment  to  have  been  a  fair  election,  the  first  which,  so  some  of 
the  Mexican  people  said,  had  taken  place  in  their  country  in  a 
quarter  of  a  eentur3%  Madero  was  elected,  and  he  was  in  power 
only  a  few  months  before  Zapata,  Orozco,  and  other  popular 
leaders  rose  against  him." 


!'With  varying  fortunes,"  continues  the  St.  Louis  paper,  "the 
rebellions  by  those  (chieftains  have  been  under  way  ever  since,"" 
till  they  were  dwarfed  b\'  the  rising  under  General  Diaz  in 
Mexico  City,  which  "ingulfed  all  the  other  risings."  Looking 
upon  these  events,  many  an  editor  comes  regretfully  to  the  con- 
clusion, put  emphatically  by  the  Philadelphia  Record,  that 
"  the  kind  of  government  Porfirio  Diaz  gave  Mexico  has  been 
vindicated  by  the  events  that  have  occurred  since  his 
abdication.'! 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  BRIBERY  SCANDAL 

IN  THE  BRIBERY  CHARGES  and  arrests  bom  of  the 
efforts  of  West  Virginia's  Legislature  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator  the  editorial  commentators  very  generally  recog- 
nize one  more  argument  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 
"Whatever  else  the  West  Virginia  Legislatm-e  does  at  this  ses- 
sion, it  should  provide  against  any  future  scandal  of  this  sort 
by  the  passage  of  a  Senatorial  primary  law  that  will  tend  to  put 
the  legislative  bribe-giver  and  the  bribe-taker  out  of  business," 
advises  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  SjTacuse  Post-Standard 
is  glad  that  West  Virginia  is  "doing  its  part  to  help  along  the 
proposed  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution." 
"The  election  of  Senators  by  the  people  may  help  to  keep  two 
or  three  State  Legislatures  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,"  point- 
edly remarks  the  Washington  Star. 

It  seems  from  the  news  reports  that  while  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature  was  deadlocked  over  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
United  States  Senator  Clarence  W.  Watson  (Dem.),  one  of  the 
Republican  candidates.  Colonel  William  Seymour  Edwards, 
heard  that  some  of  his  supporters  were  being  approached  with 
bribes,  and  laid  his  suspicions  before  the  Burns  detective  agency. 
Soon  afterward  five  legislators  were  arrested  in  a  Charleston 
hotel  after  they  had  sold  their  votes,  it  is  charged,  for  marked 
biUs  amounting  to  more  than  $30,000,  William  J.  Burns  makes 
this  statement: 

"Some  time  ago  Colonel  WilUam  Seymour  Edwards  came  to 
my  office  in  New  York  and  stated  to  me  that  there  were  rumors 
that  certain  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Charleston  iiad 
offered  to  sell  their  votes  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money. 

"As  a  result  of  oiu*  investigations  we  have  placed  the  ring- 
leaders under  arrest  and  have  a  mass  of  evidence  incriminating 
a  number  of  others.'! 

A  special  grand  jury,  says  a  Charleston  dispatch,  "will  inves- 
tigate not  alone  the  actions  of  the  five  members  of  the  Legislature 
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who  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  bribery,  but  the  acts  of  other 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate."  And  in  the  Baltimore  News 
we  read: 

"West  Virginia  has  reeked  with  Senatorship  scandals  so  long 
that  the  arrest  of  five  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Charleston 
on  the  charge  of  recei\nng  bribes  is  the  happening  of  the  expected. 
The  first  impulse  will  be  thankfulness  to  Colonel  William  Sey- 
mour Edwards,  one  of  the  present  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  the  Burns  detectives  for  forcing  an  intol- 
erable situation  to  the  breaking  point 

"A  candidate  for  the  Senate  has  declared  that  'it  has  often 
been  openly  charged  in  the  past,  and  not  without  some  substance 
of  evidence,  that  Senatorships  have  been  sold  at  secret  auction 
in  West  Virginia.'  He  has  enlisted  the  help  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  at  Charleston,  and  a  searching  investigation  has  been 
made.  A  delegate  who  was  said  to  have  offered  to  deliver  six 
votes  to  Colonel  Edwards  for  $50,000  was  summoned  with  his 
associates  to  a  room  and  marked  money  was  handed  to  them. 
In  the  next  room  were  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  sheriff, 
who  promptly  arrested  them. 

"The  accompanying  details  are  revolting.  Use  of  a  pad  of 
paper  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  'to  beat  the  dictagraph' 
convey  a  shock  when  the  men  under  suspicion  are  legislators 
which  would  not  be  felt  in  the  case  of  burglars  or  lynchers.  These 
details,  if  substantiated  on  the  witness-stand,  will  give  ground 
for  belief  that  bribery  has  been  a  trade  at  Charleston. 

"Such  open  sores  as  these  Anil  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators.  The  American  people  are  sick  of  being  exploited  by 
financial  and  political  freebooters  who  deal  in  legislators  as  if 
they  were  railway  stocks,  or  oil  wells,  or  coal  lands." 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  notes  that  with  its 
Senatorial  scandal  and  its  miners'  strike,  "West  Virginia  is  just 
now  experiencing  something  more  than  its  share  of  trouble,"  and 
the  New  York  Press  comments  as  follows  on  "the  West  Virginia 
cbaos": 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  responsible  people  of  West  Virginia 
to  think  hard.  They  have  had  martial  law  for  months  in  an  im- 
portant region  not  far  from  their  own  State  capital.  Pitched 
battles  have  been  fought  on  a  small  scale ;  many  men  have  been 
shot  down,  numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  taken,  public  peace 
has  been  a  jest.  Labor  has  dropt  the  pick  and  taken  up  the 
rifle  to  avenge  what  it  considers  deep-seated  wrongs.  Ten 
companies  of  militia  are  on  duty,  and  the  military  court,  accord- 
ing to  dispatches,  has  150  men  awaiting  trial. 

"And  while  those  humiliating  episodes  have  been  following 


on  the  he  is  of  one  another,  the  Legislature  at  Charleston  is 
unable  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator  without  an  open  scandal, 
which  hf  s  brought  home  new  realization  that  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Ftate  are  dominated  by  a  band  of  financial  adventurers. 
Corruption  walks  almost  unafraid  to  seize  the  choicest  prizes  in 
the  g'f  t  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  population  is  spread  sparsely  over 
grea  c  areas  of  rugged  mountain  and  valley  and  in  almost  track- 
less forests.  There  is  no  rallying  point  where  the  voice  of 
better  public  opinion  can  make  itself  heard  in  commanding  tones. 
Wheeling,  the  largest  city,  is  so  far  removed  from  the  center  of 
territory  and  communication  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  focus  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  State.  Charleston  has  not  a  large  popu- 
lation and  is  a  local  rather  than  a  State  center.  Men  of  great 
capital  have  bought  the  oil,  coal,  and  timber  lands  and  rule  their 
domains  like  barons.  Public  office,  to  many  of  them,  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  wealth,  and  bribery  often  the  avenue  to  poUtieal 
preferment. 

"Relief  can  come  only  from  the  spirit  of  the  people.  An  awak- 
ening of  public  conscience  is  needed  if  West  Virginia  is  to  pull 
out  of  the  mire  in  which  she  finds  herself." 


THE  ADMISSION   OF  ILLITERATES 

FOR  THE  SECOND  TIME  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  an  immigration  bill  has  incurred  a  Presidential 
veto  because  it  sought  to  impose  a  literacy  test  upon  the 
stranger  at  our  gates.  When  President  Cleveland,  in  1897, 
vetoed  a  bill  imposing  this  test,  he  characterized  it  as  "a  radical 
departure  from  our  national  policy"  of  welcoming  all  who  come 
to  us  "except  those  whose  moral  or  physical  condition  or  history 
threatens  danger  to  our  national  welfare  and  safety."  Now 
President  Taft  vetoes  the  Dillingham-Burnett  Bill,  which  he 
admits  "contains  many  valuable  amendments  to  the  present 
Immigration  Law,"  solely  becaute  it  includes  among  its  pro- 
visions a  literacy  test  which  would  shut  out  adults  unable 
to  read  or  write  at  least  forty  words  in  their  native  language. 
Altho  the  vetoed  biU  represents  the  conclusions  of  a  special 
commission  after  an  extended  investigation,  and  was  passed 
by  a  strong  vote  in  both  houses,  the  President's  course  wins 
much  commendation  from  the  press.  "It  was  not  only  a 
courageous  act;  it  was  an  act  of  calm  deUberation  and  high 
intelligence,"  declares  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which 
points  out  that  "Mr.  Taft  took  the  ten  days  allowed  by  the 
Constitution  for  careful  consideration  of  his  duty,  he  heard 
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READY    FOR   AN    EMERGENCY. 

— De  Mar  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Record. 


botli  sides  with  judicial  fairness,  and,  notwithstanding  the  admit- 
ted presumption  that  Congress  had  acted  with  wisdom,  he  found 
the  argument  against  the  measure  too  strong  to  be  overcome." 
For  a  formulation  of  his  objections  to  the  literacy  test,  the 
President  referred  Congress  to  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Nagel  points  out 
that  the  Uteracy  test  would  be  difficult  to  apply  and  would  add 
very  materially  to  the  expenses  of  the  immigration  bureau;  and 
he  declares  that  American  workmen  are  unwilling  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  that  aliens  come  over  to  do.    He  also  ^vrites: 

"This  exclusion  would  embrace,  probably  in  large  part,  unde- 
sirable but  also  a  great  manj^  desirable  people,  and  the  embarrass- 
m3nt,  expenses,  and  distress  to  those  who  seek  to  enter  would  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  good  that  can  possibly  be  promised 
for  this  measure. 

"My  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as 
the  merits  of  the  individual  immigrant  are  concerned,  the  test 
is  altogether  overestimated.  The  people  who  come  from  the 
countries  named  [Southern  Italy,  Poland,  Mexico,  and  Greece] 
are  frequently  illiterate  because  opportunities  have  been  denied 
them.  The  oppression  with  which  these  people  have  to  contend 
in  modern  times  is  not  religious,  but  it  consists  of  a  denial  of 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  reading  and  \vriting.  Frequently  the 
attempt  to  learn  to  read  and  wTite  the  language  of  the  particular 
people  is  discouraged  by  the  Government,  and  these  immigrants, 
in  coming  to  our  shores,  are  really  striving  to  free  themselves 
from  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
live." 

The  bill  was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  found  favor  with  the  labor  unions  generally, 
according  to  the  dispatches,  because  it  would  restrict  the  supply 
of  (fheap  labor  and  keep  up  the  wages  of  the  American  working- 
man.  Secretary  Morrison,  of  the  Federation,  assured  President 
Taft  that  the  literacy  test  was  the  "most  practicable  method  of 
excluding  undesirable  immigrants."  It  has  taken  years  of  effort 
to  reach  the  present  high  standard  of  wages  in  America,  he  de- 
clared, "and  the  flood  of  new  immigrants  is  used  to  keep  down 
this  standard,  particularly  h}/  manufacturing  concerns  and  coal- 
mining companies."  Among  the  papers  which  criticize  the  veto 
we  find  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  and  Journal  (Prog.), 
and  New  York  Trihioie  (Rep.).  The  Journal  regrets  that  the 
President  has  disapproved  a  measure  "which  represents  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  study  of  the  alien  influx,  and  which 


was  most  ably  framed  to  purify  the  stream  of  1,500,000  a  year 
of  foreigners  who  have  come  to  our  gates,"  and  continues: 

"It  afforded  means  for  detecting  and  excluding  the  imbecile, 
the  defective,  the  unfit,  the  stowaway,  and  the  tuberculous.  It 
took  into  account  the  enormous  load  of  alien  insane  the  burden 
of  whose  care  the  Federal  Government  is  forcing  upon  the  States. 
It  paid  heed  to  the  millions  now  spent  in  the  fight  on  tuberculosis. 
It  recognized  the  saturation  of  cheap  labor  which  the  country 
faces  to-day.  All  these  things  it  dealt  with  wisely  and  with  the 
fruit  of  bitter  experience. 

."The  effect  of  the  literacy  test  fixt  in  the  bill  has  been  im- 
mensely exaggerated  in  the  Nagel  veto.  It  is  most  important 
to  the  United  States  to-day  that,  in  admitting  aliens,  it  gets 
those  who  can  enter  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  keeping  up 
the  level  of  citizenship.  The  nation  which  finds  the  problem  of 
the  immigrant  what  it  is  to  the  United  States  to-day  will  fail  in 
its  duty  if  it  does  not  minimize  its  work  at  the  beginning.  The 
immigrant  question  should  be  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  not  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  wish  to  come  in." 

Among  the  larger  number  of  papers  which  heartily  approve 
the  veto,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  World  (Dem.),  Press  (Prog.),  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.),  Evening  Swi  (Ind.),  and  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  and  Advertiser  (Rep.),  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.)  and  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
(Rep.)  and  News  (Ind.),  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  Post 
(Ind.),  and  Times  (Prog.),  the  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  the  Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard  (Rep.),  the  Louisville  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.), 
the  Cincinnati  Post  (Ind.),  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  the 
Baltimore  News  (Ind.).     Says  the  Chicago  Record- Herald : 

"There  is  much  opposition  throughout  the  country  to  the 
literacy  test,  and  the  opposition  is  not  confined  to  emploj'ers  of 
labor  who  need  muscle  and  endurance.  Social  workers,  immi- 
grant protective  leagues,  educators  and  moralists,  deep  students 
of  the  economic  effects  of  immigration,  are  among  the  opponents 
of  the  test.  It  would  not  debar  blackmailers,  forgers,  and  other 
crooks,  while  it  would  certainly  exclude  thousands  of  honest, 
industrious,  thrifty  men  and  women  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  born  and  raised  in  conununities  that  fail  to  provide 
even  elementary  educational  facilities." 

Literacy,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  !'is  no  better  a.s  a 
test  of  intelligence  than  it  is  of  morality": 

i'ln  other  words,  to  draw  any  sound  (ionclusion  as  f,o  mentality 
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from  liU'raoy  or  lUiUamiy  ouo  luusl  kuow  whttnco  tlu*  8ubj«t«-t 
of  inquiry  ouiiu-.  If  iiativt-  of  a  cDiiiilry  wIuth  educational 
facilitit'd  arti  flu-ap  or  frtH<,  tUv  illilj-ratt-  must  liavt)  soiiit<lliiiitj 
very  8oriou«ly  '''»  matter  with  his  brain,  and  his  stt'rn  exclusion 
from  any  land  already  cjuitu  sufilciently  supplied  with  defectives 
would  be  fully  justilicd.  A  sc<'ond  illitiTatc,  if  from  a  country 
ill  pro\ided  or  unprovided  with  schools  for  the  particular  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  ihi^ht  be  of  hi^h  natural  intt^lliKenr^e  and 
quite  capable  not  only  of  learning  to  read  but  of  boconiing  a  good 
fitizeu." 

The  thing  most  m*edod  now  in  connection  with  immigration, 
remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Coininirce,  "is  not  this  kind 
of  exclusion  or  restriction,  but  better  means  of  distribution,  so 
that  the  supply  of  labor  will  readily  meet  the  demand,  and  the 
application  of  better  tests  in  the  admission  of  newcomers  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  after  they  are  settled  here."  And  in  the 
New  York  Press  we  read : 

■'There  are  luitural,  normal  tests  for  admitting  aliens  through 
our  national  gates  and  into  our  national  family.  They  are  con- 
siderations of  morality,  of  bodily  fitness,  of  capacity  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  to  add  to  the  productive  yield  of  the  country. 
No  man  who  can  meet  those  moral,  physical,  and  economic  tests 
ought  ever  to  be  excluded  from  the  chance  both  to  contribute 
toward  the  welfare  of  this  land  and  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the 
benefits  of  his  contribution." 


PRISON  CELLS  FOR  TRUST  SINNERS 

WITHIN  TWO  DAYS  forty  responsible  men  are  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  criminal  clause  of  the  Anti- 
trust Act.  Four  days  later,  twenty-nine  of  these  men, 
being  officials  or  former  officials  of  one  corporation,  are  sentenced 
to  serve  terms  in  jail  ranging  from  three  months  to  a  year. 

This  action  in  the  Cash  Register  case  serves  notice  on  the 
country,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  here  speaking  for 
many  of  its  contemporaries,  "that  a  new  stage  has  been  entered 
upon  in  the  prosecution  of  offenses  against  the  antitrust  statute," 
that  "its  teeth  have  been  sharpened  for  use  on  individuals  as 
well  as  on  the  corporate  entities  through  which  they  operate." 
This,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  second  case  of  jail  sentences 
imposed  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Law,  the  other  being  that 
of  three  heads  of  the  "Turpentine  Trust,"  whose  appeal  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  view  of  the  conviction  of  the 
."Bathtub  Trust"  heads  by  a  Detroit  Federal  jury,  and  the 
subsequent  imposition  of  fines  by  Judge  Sessions,  and  of  ths 
con^'ietion  of  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  by  a  Cincinnati  jury  and  the  subsequent 
imposition  of  jail  sentences  by  Judge  HoUister,  the  New  York 
World  thinks  "it  should  never  again  be  said  by  any  one  in 
authority  that  the  criminal  clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act  cannot 
be  enforced."  And  Federal  District  Attorney  Henry  A.  Wise, 
of  New  York,  remarks,  "If  Congress  doesn't  meddle  with  the 
Sherman  Law,  in  ten  years  you  will  see  men  going  to  prison  for 
offending  against  the  Sherman  Law  as  regularly  as  for  any  other 
ofifense."  This  the  New  York  Tribune  considers  "a  rational 
prophecy,"  and  it  observes: 

"If  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  stifle  competition 
and  to  conspire  to  injure  rivals,  nearly  everybody  realizes  to-day 
that  that  custom  has  been  put  under  the  ban.  Nobody  can  now 
violate  the  Sherman  Act  with  any  presumption  of  innocence  or 
depend  for  acquittal  on  a  mere  assertion  of  benevolent  economic 
intentions.  The  burden  of  proof  that  the  intention  was  good  is 
becoming  every  day  more  onerous,  and  the  public  hesitates 
more  to  draw  any  distinction  between  crimes  against  the  law 
of  free  and  equitable  competition  which  are  wrong  in  themselves 
and  crimes  which  have  merely  been  created  by  legislation.  Both 
sorts  of  offenses  are  now  clearly  forbidden  in  the  interest  of  the 
state,  and  both  are  likely  to  be  punished  hereafter  without  much 
discrimination.  Persons  who  try  to  restrain  competition  for 
their  own  gain  wiU  do  well  to  recognize  that  they  are  courting 
entertainment  behind  bars  at  the  public  expense.     In  fewer 


instances  will  they  find  consideration  given  to  the  theory  that 
tlicv  are  not  criminals  ma<le  by  nature,  but  <mly  criminals  made 
by  statute." 

Not,  of  course,  as  the  Now  York  Press  points  out,  that  the 
public  wants  "bu.sines8  men  sent  to  jail  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
them  behind  the  bars."  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  olTcriding  (corporations  and  the  levy  of  fines  have  not 
secnusd  "to  make  much  difference  either  to  the  corporations  or 
to  the  pubUc." 

"But  going  to  jail  would  make  eminent  business  men  stop 
violating  the  law.  And  now  when  it  is  seen  that  juries  will 
convict  whole  boards  of  directors  and  long  strings  of  other 
officials  of  corporations  for  violating  the  Sherman  I,^w  and  tliat 
judges  will  sentence  all  of  the  convicted  men  to  terms  in  jail, 
it  is  as  sure  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world  of  cause  and  effect 
that  business  men  subject  to  prison  penalties  are  going  to  stop 
violating  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  whether  it  is  a  good  law 
or  a  bad  law  for  the  country,  and  whether  its  provisions  are  for 
men  just  or  unjust." 

The  defendants  in  the  National  Cash  Register  case  were  in- 
dicted on  February  22,  1912.  This,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  explains: 

"Was  a  criminal  indictment,  of  which  the  counts  alleged  the 
driving  of  competitors  from  the  trade  by  bribing  their  employees, 
injuring  their  credit,  influencing  transportation  companies 
against  them,  cutting  prices  by  illegitimate  means,  threatening 
suits  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  business  of  rivals,  organiz- 
ing dummy  competing  corporations,  and  instigating  suits  against 
the  patents  of  competitors  for  purposes  of  annoyance." 

The  evidence  was  detailed  and  voluminous.  The  jury  found 
the  defendants  guilty  on  all  counts  of  the  indictment  and  last 
week,  on  February  17,  Judge  Howard  C.  HolUster  sentenced 
John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  to  the  maximum  penalty  of  one  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $5,000,  while  twenty-eight  other  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  company  were  given  jail  sentences  varying  from 
three  months  to  one  year,  and  were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution.  The  case  will  be  appealed.  In  passing  sen- 
tence, Judge  Hollister  said: 

"  I  must  make  your  eases  an  example  to  others  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  kind  of  business.  The  penalties  I  impose  must 
stand  out  as  a  warning  to  those  who  would  try  to  Adolate  the 
law  of  the  land  in  this  manner. 

"I  have  never  heard  of  a  legitimate  concern  having  a  com- 
petition department  whose  sole  duties  were  not  to  seU  goods,  but 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  goods  by  competitors.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  characterize  them  is  to  say  that  they  were  petty  and  mean. 
This  concern  made  a  cash  register  which  was  of  such  value  to 
the  business  world  that  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been  made 
legitimately,  and  such  methods  would  not  have  been  needed." 

The  judge's  words  are  commended,  and  even  stronger  language 
is  used,  by  such  dailies  as  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  Boston  Advertiser , 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  and  the  New  York  Times  and 
World. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  the  news  was  received  at  Dayton, 
if  we  are  to  take  the  Dayton  Journal  as  representative  of  opinion 
in  the  town  made  famous  by  the  Wright  brothers  and  the  cash 
register.  Here,  we  ai'e  informed,  the  verdict  was  received  "with 
wide-spread  indignation  and  general  sm-prize,"  for — 

"The  citizenship  of  this  community  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  N.  C.  R.  by  the  Government  was 
inspired  and  m-ged  by  interests  and  individuals  seeking  more  of 
revenge  than  justice.  .  .  .  The  prosecution  granting  that  the 
N.  C.  R.  officials  were  technical  offenders,  which  we  do  not 
when  taken  into  relation  to  the  monster  corporate  abuses  which 
the  Government  has  either  ignored,  compromised  with,  or  sub- 
jected to  very  profitable  readjustment,  reminds  us  of  the  police- 
man who  wonders  why  he  is  not  popular  when  he  arrests  a 
youngster  for  throwing  snowballs  and  lets  a  pickpocket  escape 
down  a  convenient  alley. 

."There  are  certain  facts  the  people  of  Dayton  will  not  forget. 
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OFFICIALS  OF  THE  CASH    RF.GISTER    COMPANY    IN    COVUT.  JUDGE    HOLLISTER,    WHO    SENTENCED    THEM. 

The  gray-haired  man  sitting  third  from  the  reader's  left  in  the  front  row  is  Jotin  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Company. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company  created  the  cash  register, 
invented  it,  perfected  it,  and  created  a  demand  for  it.  And 
( that  once  the  National  Cash  Register  was  a  national  and  inter- 
national success,  the  company  was  harassed  by  imitators  who 
infringed  their  patents  and  sought  competition  in  scores  of 
instances  with  inferior  machines  and  insufficient  capital  and 
organization.  By  the  unchangeable  laws  of  competition  they 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  marvelous  improvements  and 
perfect  organization  of  the  N.  C.  R.  For  years  the  great  Dayton 
industry  was  the  object  of  all  kinds  of  holdups  to  break  down  its 
business,  the  prey  of  grafters  and  schemers  and  financial  sharpers. 
John  H.  Patterson  and  his  associates  had  to  fight  and  fight  hard. 
If  they  had  not,  Dayton  to-day  would  not  have  had  the  greatest 
industry  of  its  kind  in  the  world." 

And  outside  of  Dayton,  there  are  those  who  see  injustice  in 
punishing  Air.  Patterson  for  being  "merely  the  victim  of  the 
•nodern  competitive  business  system  that  he  helped  to  create." 

ho  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  does  not  indorse  their  view,  it  does 
iind  it  "very  easy  to  understand,"  in  the  light  of  certain  facts 
which  it  states  thus: 

"John  H.  Patterson,  twenty  years  ago,  was  known  as  the 
pioneer  of  cooperation  in  industry.  He  made  his  vast  factories 
one  great  flower-garden.  To  do  this  artistically,  he  employed 
Olmsted,  the  greatest  landscape  architect  of  his  time,  to  lay  out 
plans.  He  established  gymnasiums,  rest-rooms,  bathrooms, 
every  possible  comfort  for  the  four  thousand  people  he  employed. 
There  were  lunch-rooms,  and  cooking  classes,  and  night  art 
classes,  and  high  prizes  for  mechanical  or  business  suggestions. 
He  did  more  than  this.  He  made  it  his  effort  to  render  Dayton 
a  beautiful  city  and  offered  rewards  for  the  best-kept  homes  and 
flower-gardens.  He  paid  prevailing  rates  for  labor,  but  would 
tolerate  no  closed  shop.  Into  this  Eden  of  decent,  wholesome 
industry,  the  demon  of  union  interference  came.  There  were 
strikes  long  and  bitter.  Patterson  would  not  yield  an  inch  to 
compulsion,  tho  he  had  done  so  much  voluntarih^  to  make  life 
worth  living  for  his  help.  He  could  not  be  crusht.  He  was 
hardened.  That  this  hardening  affected  his  mental  attitude 
toward  the  commercial  methods  for  which  he  is  now  attacked 
is  more  than  probable." 

Tho  the  theory  that  "guilt  is  personal"  now  "appears  to  be 
acquiring  substance  and  weight,"  yet  there  wll  remain,  in  the 
New  York  Sun's  opinion,  "a  number  of  persons  who  maj^  wonder 
whether  these  unfortunate  men  whose  incarceration  has  been 
decreed  are  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  what  every  business 
man  attempts  and  who  wall  ask  if  success  is  not  the  real  but 
unacknowledged  crime."  The  New  York  Globe  also  has  a 
sobering  reflection  in  the  midst  of  the  joy  over  this  promised 
application  of  the  "jail  cure"  for  trust  ills: 

"It  is  not  easy  to  defend  sporadic  and  occasional  enforcement 
of  a  law.     There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human  heart  which  says 


that  there  must  be  the  same  rule  for  all.  Jn  view  of  this  feeling 
and  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  violation  of  Sherman  Law  prin- 
ciples is  practically  universal,  it  is  difficult  to  hail  the  proceed- 
ings at  Cincinnati  as  contributing  in  any  material  way  to  the 
solution  of  the  trust  problem.". 


PENSIONING    MOTHERS 

IN  SPITE  of  a  good  deal  of  sincere  opposition  from  char- 
ity workers  and  philanthropic  organizations,  the  social- 
istic device  of  state  "pensions"  for  indigent  mothers  is 
making  remarkable  headway  in  the  legislatures  and  is  being  re- 
ceived with  very  general  favor  by  the  press.  IlUnois  and  Colorado 
have  now  in  force  State-wide  mothers'  compensation  laws,  while 
in  Missouri  a  similar  law,  altho  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
applies  only  to  Kansas  City.  In  Milwaukee  the  plan  is  being 
tried  on  the  initiative  of  the  local  county  commissioner,  and 
in  many  States  the  reform  is  being  vigorously  advocated 
and  is  at  various  stages  on  the  road  toward  enactment.  The 
situation  is  thus  summed  up  by  William  Hard  in  The  Delineator 
(New  York)  for  January: 

"It  is  advanced  in  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  party  in 
Missouri,  as  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  Kansas  City 
system  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

"It  is  advanced  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Wisconsin,  again  as  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  a  local  into 
a  State-wide  measure. 

"It  is  advanced  in  the  platforms  of  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in  California. 

"Strong,  organized  movements  in  its  favor  have  carried  it 
far  on  its  way  toward  adoption  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  It  has  powerful  and  active  advocates  in  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  and  Tennessee.  The  daily  newspapers  show 
that  in  nineteen  othor  States  it  has  risen  at  least  to  the  level 
of  serious  talk." 

Since  the  above  was  written  "mothers'  pensions"  bills  have 
been  submitted  in  Washington,  Indiana,  and  Utah. 

Last  September,  says  Mr.  Hard,  150  children  in  Kansas  City, 
1,036  in  Chicago,  and  137  in  Milwaukee  were  beneficiaries  of 
this  plan.  The  number  of  mothers  drawing  allowances  in  these 
three  cities  at  that  time  was  600,  and  the  sums  paid  amounted 
to  about  §12,000  a  month. 

The  lUinois  "Mothers'  Compensation  Law"  was  enacted  in 
1911.  In  November,  1912,  a  writer  in  The  World's  Work  re- 
ported the  following  facts  concerning  its  operation: 

"The  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court,  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
last  summer,  had  some  327  mothers,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,200 
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c'liiliin'ii,  »ianHl  for  on  this  pluii."  (Fimd-^  Un-  I'an-nls  «>r  MothcrH* 
I'tiision  Aot.)  It  irt  ooHtint;  th»'  comimiriity  an  avuratjo  of  tTt.T't 
|»«r  month  |)«t  child,  as  ajfiiiist  $10  \hv  riiotith  |ht  diild  imdtr 
tlu*  old  institutional  plan,  it  will  rosl  th*'  State  of  Illinois  this 
>'t<Hr  ahout  $1()U,(NN).  4<]ventually,  when  unont^h  mothers  havu 
l«<ariu-d  altout  it,  that  liK'nif,  it  is  ixpt«ct»'d,  will  risti  to  $2(H),(KK). 
'I'he  Statit  authorities  iiu\e  said  that  they  don't  cant  if  il  j^ocs 
to  $;'>(X),OUU.  Tht»  eontra<*t  with  the  uiolhers  will  he  cheap  al 
that.  For  it  is  counted  on  to  diminish  the  hill  for  crime  that  is 
now  costing  Cook  C'«)unly  alone  .SG.CMHl.CKM)  a  year.'! 

The  same  writer  adch'd: 

"  Working  mothers  and  the  consequent  lu(!k  of  care  are  what  has 
sent  many  of  the  city  children  on  the  way  toward  failure  in  life. 
The  child  that  tloesn't  have  eiioii(j:h  of  his  moth(>r  is  likely  to  get 
that  way.  The  institutional  child,  separated  entirely  from  her, 
is  more  than  likely  to.  Statistics  from  the  Klraira  Reformatory 
in  \t>w  York  Stat*-  show  that  (iO  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were 
hrought  up  in  institutions.  Of  four  young  men  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  lianged  in  Cook  C\)unty,  111.,  early  in  1912,  all  had  been 
raised  in  charitable  or  reformatory  institutions.  The  mother- 
hood |)«>nsion  way  is  to  form  children  by  homo  raising  so  that 
they  will  not  have  to  be  reformed." 

Colorado's  Alothers'  Compen.sation  Law,  which  was  put  ou 
the  statute  book  at  the  recent  election  by  a  referendum  vote 
of  'the  poopl(<,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Illinois  law. 
It  provides,  writes  George  Creel  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain. 
News,  that  I'the  State  may  award  money  to  widowed  and 
indigent  mothers  for  the  support  of  their  children  in  the  home." 
Mr.  Creel,  who,  with  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  was  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  points  out  that  "it  is  not  only  good  Chris- 
tianity, but  good  business."    He  says: 

'*Kor  one-third  of  the  money  that  it  takes  to  keep  a  child  in  an 
institution,  that  child  can  be  kei)t  in  the  home.  And  who  will 
sav  that  a  'home'  child  is  not  better  off  than  an  'institution' 
childr: 

The  last  clause'of  the  Colorado  law  provides  that  it  "shall  be 
liberally  construed  for  the  i)rotection  of  the  child,  the  home, 
and  the  State,  and  in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  poverty  and  crime." 

The  Newark  Monitor  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  idea  of  State 
pensions  for  mothers  "rests  on  sound  social  and  business  prin- 
ciples." A  measure  sanctioned  by  both  sentiment  and  economy, 
it  says,  is  at  least  worthy  of  careful  study.  The  movement, 
remarks  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  is  "an  expression  of 
the  new  social  consciousness,"  and  "has  taken  firm  hold  on 
popular  sympathy."  Under  the  present  system  in  Ohio,  remarks 
the  Columbus  Citizen,  the  indigent  mother  whose  husband  has 
died  or  deserted  her  has  choice  of  three  things — 

."1.  She  may  give  her  children  up,  place  them  in  an  orphans' 


home,  anil  go  in  th«!  bleak  desolation  of  bereaved  motherhood 
about  her  dreary  task  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 

"2.  She  may  striv(<  to  kei-j)  the  children  at  home,  and  leave 
their  lives  to  chance  while  she  labors,  away  from  them,  10,  12,  11 
hours  a  day,  returning  only  in  time  to  place  them  in  their  beds. 

'•.'{.  She  may  stav  at  homk  with  thkm  and  btabve." 

."We  have  waited  long  enough,"  exclaims  The  Citizen,  for 
legislation  to  remedy  these  conditions. 

The  rea.son  for  the  opposition  of  professional  charity  workers 
to  mothers'  pensions  legislation,  thinks  the  Philaxlelphia  'I'elc- 
graph, 

"is  the  same  that  actuat(^d  tlu;  silversmiths  of  Ephcjsus,  who 
cried  out,  'CJreat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians'  for  hours  in  an 
attempt  to  howl  down  Paul  and  laugh  him  out  of  court.  Their 
craft  was  in  danger.  Out  of  every  dollar  given  to  charity  about 
2')  cents  ultimately  reaches  the  beneficiaries.  The  other  75  cents 
is  spent  on  the  present  wasteful  methods  of  collection  and  dis- 
tribution. This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  would  be  ended  if 
the  courts  administered  funds  which  will  not  cost  anything  to 
collect  and  next  to  nothing  to  administer." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  editors  are  imprest  by  the  report  of 
C.  C.  ("arstens,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Pre\  ention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  who  investigated  the  working 
of  mothers'  pensions  laws  for  the  Hussell  Sage  Foundation.  Mr. 
Carstens  not  only  finds  the  Illinois  law  very  carelessly  •  drawn, 
but  he  thinks  that  serious  evils  are  produced  by  the  measure 
at  its  best,  especially  in  these  two  particulars: 

"(1)  in  the  greatly  decreased  interest  of  relatives,  churches, 
and  employers  in  doing  their  share  since  the  public  pension  went 
into  effect,  a  decrease  shown  in  51  out  of  the  100  cases  studied; 
and  (2)  in  the  total  inconjpetence  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
probation  officers  supposed  to  have  supervision  of  the  pensioned 
famiUes.'' 

To  quote  further  from  Mr.  Carstens's  report,  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  The  Survey  (New  York): 

"The  law  was  agitated  for  as  a  means  of  keeping  children  out 
of  institutions,  but  the  population  of  Chicago  institutions  was 
125  greater  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1912,  than  for 
the  same  six  months  in  1911,  when  there  were  no  pensions. 
Families  containing  1,700  children  are  being  pensioned  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $12,000  a  month.  It  is  estimated  that  Chicago 
must  spend  $200,000  next  year  if  the  present  pension  policy, 
even  with  its  unusually  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  con- 
tinues  

"If  social  and  economic  conditions,  upon  careful  inquiry, 
are  found  to  be  such  that  large  groups  of  families  are  left  in 
poverty  or  destitution,  it  were  better  that  a  plan  of  social  insur- 
ance be  adopted  than  that  these  families  should,  group  by  group, 
be  added  as  dependents  to  our  communities.  Such  plans  of 
insurance  against  widowhood,  unemployment,  invalidity,  or 
accident  are  now  in  vogue  in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
Eiu-opean  countries." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Suggest  clianging  the  name  of  Jotin  Bull  to  Hen.  Peck. — Chicago  News. 
London  Glaziers'  Union  lias  cordially  endorsed  the  suffragettes. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Down  in  Mexico  they  won't  stand  even  for  a  single  presidential  term. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

"Tumulty"  somehow  suggests  a  state  of  things  at  the  White  House 
for  the  next  four  years. — New  York  World. 

A  Kansas  college  is  teaching  its  girl  students  how  to  be  good  wives. 
But  does  it  guarantee  them  positions? — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  chief  consideration  in  the  divorcing  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  railroads  seems  to  be  the  size  of  the  alimony. — Cleveland  Leader, 

"Wisconsin  legislators  are  investigating  university  fraternities.  The  next 
thing  in  order  should  be  a  committee  on  college  yells. — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

President-elect  Woodrow  Wilson  says  he  will  put  none  but  progres- 
sive men  on  guard.  Now  is  the  time  to  become  a  progressive. — Mobile 
Register. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  collected  a  dividend  of  $9,907,680  the  other  day. 
It  will  come  in  handy  to  pay  his  ^st  income-tax  assessment. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


Most  incomes  are  taxed  to  their  capacity  now. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz  has  acquired  the  Mona  Lisa  smile. — Birmingham 
Age-Herald'. 

All  the  postmasters  arc  in  favor  of  a  six-year  Presidential  term. — 

Charleston  News  and  Courigr. 

Is  the  dictagraph  in  place?  They  are  getting  ready  at  Springfield  to 
vote  for  two  senators. — Chicago  News. 

"Mayor  Shank,  of  Indianapolis,  arrested  for  speeding."  He'd  better 
take  Shank's  mare  next  time. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A  "blue-sky"  law  is  one  that  will  keep  the  little  investor  from  being 
soaked  with  watered  stocks. — St.  Louis  Pioneer  Press. 

Prudent  citizens  should  remember  that  there  is  yet  time  to  reduce 
their  incomes  so  as  to  avoid  the  tax. — New  York  Mail. 

"Running"  for  the  Presidency  in  Mexico  looks  like  the  nearest  thing  to 
perpetual  motion  yet  discovered.- — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Marse  Henry  Watterson  seems  to  be  running  alongside  the  Wilson 
band-wagon ,  looking  for  a  vacant  seat. —  Washington  Post. 

We  are  ready  to  bet  that  the  house  of  ladies  and  not  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  real  boss  when  it  comes  to  home  rule. — Jacksonville  (Florida)  Times- 
Union. 
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MADEROS    HEADQUARTERS,  THE    NATIONAL    PALACE, 

Where  General  Huerta  turned  upon  him.  put  him  under  arrest,  and  assumed  the  provisional  presidency  himself.    Madero's  troops  are  seen  on  the 
roof  and  the  slain  in  the  street.     The  Mexican  press  attribute  Madero's  fall  to  his  misgovcrnment  and  incapacity. 


MEXICAN  PRESS  ON  MADERO'S  FAILURE 


THE  MEXICANS  THEMSELVES,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  utterances  of  their  press,  are  horrified  at  the 
bloodshed,  the  frightful  catastrophes,  the  insane  de- 
molition of  fine  buildings,  and  the  outrages  wrought  upon  foreign 
inhabitants  by  the  desperate  fighting  in  the  heart  df  their  capital. 
Diaz  is  blamed  for  his  par  in  the  ruinous  work,  but  ]Madero  is 
considered  primarily  responsible,  because  his  extravagance  and 
misgovernment  in\-ited  rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  uprising 
are  analyzed  by  the  various  papers,  whose  opinions  we  find 
in  The  Mexican  Herald,  and  remedies  are  prescribed.  But 
horror  and  shame  run  through  the  utterances  of  the  whole 
Mexican  press.  Mexico  was  never  completely  subdued  by  the 
Maderist  Government,  and  the  countrj^  has  been  for  years 
in  a  welter  of  murder  and  brigandage  that  show  Madero's  in- 
capacity. Thus  we  read  in  the  Pais  (City  of  Mexico),  an 
opposition  organ,  that  the  barbarities  of  the  bandits  rival  those 
of  the  savages  of  Central  Africa  and  are  putting  the  eoimtry  to 
shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  civiUzed  world.  We  quote  from  this 
journal  a  passage  which  closes  with  a  foreboding  of  annexation 
or  occupation  by  the  United  States: 

"With  sadness  and  shame,  we  confess  it — for  to  deny  it  would 
be  absurd — in  a  brief  period  we  have  lost  our  prestige  as  a  civ- 
ilized nation.  Covadonga,  La  Cima,  Ticuman.  and  now  Atlautla 
are  names  that  constitute  a  stigma  on  our  fame;  they  are  blots 
more  ignominious  and  repugnant  than  all  that  has  been  laid  to 
the  reproach  of  the  Porfirian  dictatorship;  they  are  our  testi- 
monials of  savagery,  our  gonfalon  of  Kaffirdom,  worthy  of 
floating  over  the  virgin  forests  of  Africa. 

"What  is  to  be  done,  what  to  be  thought  after  this  disaster, 
after  this  deed  of  shame,  which,  unfortunately,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries undeservedly  affects  the  good  name  of  the  entire  Mexican 
people?  What  wall  be  said  of  us  in  France,  cradle  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day?  What  in  our  mother  Spain,  to  whose  august 
old  age  such  deeds  bring  dishonor?  What  in  severe  England? 
What  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe?  And  what  will  not  be 
the  outcry  of  our  neighbors  to  the  North,  who  regard  this  country 
as  a  fit  subject  for  conquest  and  almost  conquered?" 


A  more  practical  statement  of  the  situation  is  found  in  The 
Universal  (City  of  Mexico),  which  enumerates  the  origin  of 
Madero's  troubles  in  these  words: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  causes  are  not  far  to  seek;  they  can  be 
grasped  by  any  intelligence  and  summarized  as  follows: 

"Non-fulfilment  of  revolutionary  promises; 

"Political  incapacity; 

"Transgressions  of  the  law;    and 

"Unpatriotic  ambitions. 

"The  first  cause  is  evident,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Government  emanating  from  the  revolution  is  to  blame.  We 
merely  mention  an  undeniable  fact,  which  has  seriously  impaired 
the  bonds  of  union  between  government  and  governed,  which  has 
caused  friction  and  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
cause  popular  disappointment  and  discontent." 

Madero  rode  into  power  on  fine  promises  to  relieve  the  poor 
and  opprest,  but  failed  to  make  good,  we  are  told.  The  "non- 
fulfilment  of  revolutionary  promises,"  which  the  people  in  general 
most  resented  was  that  relating  to  land  proprietorship.  They 
were  led  to  believe,  or  at  least  they  came  to  believe,  that  every 
man  was  to  become  a  landed  proprietor.     To  quote  further: 

"We  can  readily  understand,  considering  the  condition  of 
popular  enlightenment,  that  some  of  the  promises  were  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
people,  they  were  gospel  truth,  and,  carried  away  by  the  spirit 
of  enthusiastic  democracy,  our  masses  dreamed  that,  at  the 
triumph  of  the  revolution  they  were  going  to  enter  on  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  justice  and  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  extensive  and  productive  estates,  so  that 
citizens  of  Maderista  affiliation,  who  had  supported  the  plan  of 
San  Luis,  would  become  large  landed  proprietors.  Who  is  to 
blame  for  the  error?  We  do  not  pretend  to  discover  nor  have 
we  anj'  interest  in  doing  so  just  now.  Mr.  Francisco  I.  Madero, 
leader  of  the  revolution  of  1910,  has  stated  recently  that  he  made 
no  promises  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land.  This  may 
be  the  case;  but  unfortunately  the  people  believed  that  he  did 
and  cherished  the  seductive  illusion  of  becoming  landed  proprie- 
tors through  the  magical  influence  of  'Sufragio  Efectivo'  and  'No 
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l(«<~«<li-«vioii,'  1111*1  on  tititlintr  out  I  hut  lliry  w«'ri»  not  K«'i"K  t" 
U'coriH'  litnitt<l  |»ri>|»ri«li»rs.  uiitl  llial  llu'  iiiinli-<ltsiri<l  distrihii- 
liori  ttf  thv  lunil  whs  nt»l  Kinnjf  l»)  tak<<  plju-c,  an<l  im)iiI<I  not  tuko 
l»laf«',  Ihpy  fi'lt  thut  llu-y  liml  Iw-t-n  dowivrd,  ilu|»»'<l.  roolnd;  und 
ill-Ill-*"  tli*-ir  ttiiK'T  und  I'slrantri-iin-nt  tDWurd  Ih*-  (!i)Virnini-iit 
fiiiin  whii'h  lh*-y  Ix-yaii  lo  witlidraw  tlu-  iiiorul  support  whii-h 
nothing  fan  n>pl»i'ti." 

Matlt'w's  {Misition  was  imjKJSsihlo  Iwcauso  ht;  had  alienated 
the  iH'st  men  in  the  i-ountry,  siiys  the  Pais.     It  argues: 

"  It  was  inipossilile  ft»r  Mr.  Madi-ro  to  change  his  policy,  for  he 
rould  not  i-ount  u|>on  th*-<-oop*'rationof  those  iiu-n  who  alone  could 
ki'«-p  th*-  c-ountry  to  the  path  *)f  safety  and  nrnitle  her  once  more 
on  th»'  way  of  jH-ac*-  and  profjress.  For  n-asons  which  are  well 
known,  Mr.  Mailero  broke  off  his  political  connection  with  the 


UUK  i)-\Li    i;t,iJi-i(_.-M  1  lU.N,  SO  I'AR. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  our  Minister  lo  China,  with   President  Yuan  Slii- 
kai    (center)    and  Mr.  Ijuin.  the  .Iapane.se   Minister,    at  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Year  reception,  the  first  undiT  China's  new    calendar. 


persons  most  promint-nt  and  capal)le,  both  amonjjf  the  revohition- 
aries  as  well  as  the  fjrouj)  that  were  in  sympatliy  with  the  ideals 
of  1910.  and  gave  their  adherence  in  good  faith  to  the  new  tri- 
umphant regime.  He  beha\'ed  in  the  same  way  toward  other 
eminent  personalities,  who,  altho  not  allied  with  the  Maderistas, 
yet,  like  them,  carried  on  their  banners  promises  of  peace,  of 
equality,  and  of  justice  which  coincided  with  the  passionate 
aspirations  of  the  people." 

Then  it  proceeds,  in  prophetic  words  since  fulfilled  in  a  sud- 
den and  sanguinary  way: 

"And  if  Mr.  Madero  finds  it  impossible  or,  at  least,  supremely 
diflBcult  to  win  over  the  cooperation  of  those  politicians  most 
eminently  fitted  to  direct  pubhe  affairs,  what  steps  can  be  taken 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Republic?  In  the  fatal  position  in 
w^hich  he  finds  himself,  he  can  only  call  to  his  assistance,  in  a 
cabinet  quite  iinsettled  in  opinion,  either  a  set  of  new  ministers 
recruited  from  the  survi\'ing  members  of  his  family,  or  some 
ring  of  irresponsible  adherents.  All  the  events  that  have  already 
taken  place  unite  in  proving  incontestibly  that  there  is  nothing 
to  hope  for  in  a  change  of  ministry  as  likely  to  afford  a  solution 
for  the  tremendous  crisis  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  .  .  .  No, 
the  solution  of  our  political  crisis  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
change  of  ministry  unless  there  is  also  a  presidential  change." 


DELAY   IN   RECOGNIZING  CHINA 

0\A)  M().\AK( 'H  IKS  have  always  been  sh)W  to  rei-oj^ni/.i) 
new  republii^s.  This  was  the  (jase  with  the  United 
States,  with  the  Spanish-American  republics,  and,  in 
our  own  time,  with  Portugal.  And  now  China  comes  forth 
only  to  meet  with  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Powers 
when  she  asks  to  Iw  received  among  the  elect.  It  is  true,  says 
The  Republican  Advocate  (Shanghai;,  the  Government  organ, 
."that  the  tone  of  general  pubhe  opinion  in  the  West,  notably 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany, 
has  been  very  friendly  and  sympathetic."  But  words  and  feel- 
ings will  not  avail.  China  wants  deeds  and  actions.  This 
writer  allows,  however,  that  there  are  many  j)alpable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  attaining  the  desired  consummation.  There  are 
"the  conflicting  interests"  of  the  various  governments  in  the 
Flowery  Land  to  be  considered.  There  is  the  Tibetan  ques- 
tion, whose  adjustment  in  its  own  favor  the  British  Government 
insists  upon  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  recognition.  Russia  is  working 
with  might  and  main  to  absorb  Mongolia.  How  can  she  recog- 
nize the  Chinese  Republic  until  her  claims  to  Urga  and  the 
country  of  the  Kalkas  be  formally  allowed"?  Japan  is  likely  to 
follow  suit  when  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  finally  granted 
or  refused  recognition,  thinks  The  Advocate,  but  neither  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  nor  that  of  London  is  likely  to 
bestir  itself  until  the  vexed  question  of  the  Chinese  loan  be 
settled.  Yet  the  Pow'crs  do  not  seem  to  see  that  leaving  the  new 
Republic  in  the  doldrimis  damages  their  own  interests  along  with 
those  of  Pekin.  China,  of  course,  as  the  clay  pot  floating  down 
the  diplomatic  river  of  the  world,  in  company  with  the  iron  pot 
of  Western  imperialism,  must  for  the  present  time  suffer  most, 
but: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  China  is 
no  less  a  disadvantage  to  China  than  to  the  Powers  concerned; 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  had  China  been  recognized  earlier 
many  of  the  vexatious  political  questions  which  are  now  con- 
fronting China  as  well  as  other  interested  Powers  would  not  have 
advanced  to  the  present  acute  stage  that  they  have." 

Of  these  difficulties  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  the  following 
particulars,  principally  diplomatic  and  commercial: 

."International  negotiations  as  at  present  conducted  are  un- 
necessarily hampered  by  reason  of  their  lacking  the  usual  author- 
ity which  could  be  accorded  only  by  the  re(50gnition  of  the 
Republic  as  a  responsible  Government.  What  would  prevent 
China  from  ignoring  the  treaties  made  to-day  which  the  Powers 
themselves  can  not  legally  consider  as  effective  by  reason  of  the 
irresponsible  and  imofficial  status  of  the  present  Government; 
and  if  diplomatic  negotiations  are  conducted  in  the  usual  way, 
are  not  the  Powers  putting  themselves  in  a  false  position  through 
the  absence  of  the  very  instrument  which  they  deny  to  China; 
and  which  alone  can  giv^e  on  aU  w^eighty  questions  of  inter- 
national pohtics  their  legal  status?" 

The  delay  of  the  Powers,  adds  this  writer,  "has  been  the  cause 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  in  the  mind  of  Chinese "  toward 
foreigners  in  general — "foreign  de\dls,"  as  they  style  these 
strangers.     Moreover: 

"The  undesirable  effects  of  withholding  recognition  are  wider 
in  their  operations  than  the  mere  political  and  economic  dis- 
advantages which  we  have  mentioned  above ;  and  those  who  have 
read  the  article  of  Mr.  Wu  Chao-ehu  on  the  Plea  of  Recog- 
nition can  not  but  be  imprest  that  the  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Repubhc  is  no  less  a  token  of  good  will  than  a  necessary  and 
essential  instrument  for  the  enjoyment  of  common  advantages 
by  China  and  the  nations  at  present  having  commercial  inter- 
ests in  our  country,  and  nothing  can  be  more  mutually  harmful 
than  the  opinion  which  some  misguided  journalists  unfor- 
tunately hold,  that  the  withholding  of  recognition  is  a  punish- 
ment to  China  alone;  whereas  the  true  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
that  foreign  nations  must  equally  suffer  thereby.  Hence  we 
fail  to  see  any  justifiable  ground  in  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Powers,  which  can  only  damage    the  interests  of  both  parties." 
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POWER   OF  AN   EMPEROR'S  PEN 

THK  MKKK  NKWS  that  Francis  Joseph  has  written  a 
IMTsonal  letter  to  Nicholas  is  the  great  event  of  the  day  in 
Kuropc.  What  was  in  the  Itlttr  is  a  mystery,  but  as 
one  newspaper  exclaims:  "That  is  of  no  importiin<-c,  the  main 
point  is  that  the  two  sovereigns  hav»>  come  into  jjcrsonal  contact." 
The  fact  is,  as  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  European  press  reveals, 


conflict.  Hence,  doubtless,  his  personal  intervention  at  a 
moment  when  his  Ministers  an«l  diplomatists  wore  at  the  end 
of  their  Latin.  The  fad  of  his  intervention  is  the  surest  pledgo 
that  it  will  not  be  unsuccessful  and  thai  it  will  estal)lisli  fuunda- 
tions  upon  which  uncrowned  statesmen  may  cautiously  build." 

The  llamburgtr  Xuchricftlcn  makes  these  guesses  at  the  con- 
tents (if  the  note: 

"Then'  are  many  possible  communications  in  it.  which  wc  will 
briefly  enumenite.  It  is  (juite  conceivable  thai  Krancis  .Joseph 
would  like  1(1  draw  a  Utile  closer  to  the  Czar,  in  onier  to  obtain 
a  stan(lj)()int  for  working  upon  Mulgaria  and  inducing  thai  king- 
dom to  be  moH"  amenable  in  its  trealmenl  of  Kunumia.  It  is 
well  known  that  Rumania  and  Austria-Hungary  ar«-  very  closely 
united,  and  \iciina  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  Mulgarian- 
Humaniaii  dispute  brought  to  a  hapjiy  conclusion.  It  would 
perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to  .surmise  that  the  autograph  letter 
of  Francis  Josej)h  discusses  ihv  question  of  demobilizing  tho 
Rus.sian  and  Austrian  troops  on  the  frontier.  As  is  well  known, 
the  increasing  expansion  of  her  military  forces  would  be  soon 
brought  to  an  end  if  Austria-Hungary  had  her  will,  for  it  lays  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  land,  as  regards  agricultural  operations, 
as  well  as  on  the  pe()i)le." 

The  Vienna  lieichs/wsl,  .said  to  be  the  organ  of  that  fiery 
hotspur,  firand  Duke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir-aj)parenl.  hazards 
this  conjecture: 

"The  London  Conference  is  over,  but  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  still  exist.  The 
dispute'  about  the  Albanian  frontier  has  reached  a  stage  Avhero 
conferences  are  powerless  to  mitigate  its  danger.  1 1  may  bo 
that  what  these  conferences  failed  to  accomplish  can  be  effected 
by  a  short  autograph  letter  of  our  Kinperor." 

In  the  reconciliation  of  the  Powers  through  their  monarchs, 
a  method  largely  promoted  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  late 
Edward   VIL   of   England,    much   is   being   done   for   peace   in 


THE    BEAUTY    OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

Rumania    (to  Bulgaria) — "I  hope  you  perceive  the  good 
friend  behind  me." 

BuLG.\Ri.\ — "Perhaps  you  can  also  discern  mine." 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

Austria  and  Russia  are  being  pushed  toward  war  by  several 
vexing  disputes  that  will  not  down.  Montenegro  is  frantic  to 
possess  Scutari ;  Servia  demands  access  to  the  Adriatic ;  Rumania 
claims  a  slice  of  Bulgaria;  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  are  at 
this  moment  massed  along  the  frontier,  and  almost  any  hotspur 
lieutenant  can  precipitate  hostilities.  Once  begun,  heaven 
knows  where  it  might  end.  But  at  the  darkest  hour  the  aged 
Austrian  monarch  sits  doA\Ti  and  ^\^^tes  an  autograph  letter  to 
Czar  Nicholas,  and  an  almost  audible  sigh  of  relief  rises  from  all 
Europe.  For  everybody  knows  that  whatever  the  letter  was, 
it  was  not  a  hostile  letter,  or  it  would  never  have  been  so  written 
and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  closelj^  related 
to  Austrian  royalty  and  persona  graiissiina  at  the  Russian 
Court.  Being  a  friendlj'  letter,  it  means  that  thousands  of 
women  and  children  in  Europe  may  not  be  widows  and  orphans 
just  yet.  The  Vienna  Zeil  tells  us  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  letter  has  been  to  stop  mobilization  in  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary;  and  the  London  Times  sees  in  it  a  sign  that  matters 
had  got  almost  past  help,  but  are  now  in  a  more  hopeful  state. 
It  says: 

"The  causes  of  Austro-Russian  discord  lie  deep  and  involve 
questions  bearing  upon  the  future  development,  if  not  upon  the 
internal  structure,  of  the  two  States.  No  li\'ing  man  is  more 
profoundly  aware  of  these  difficulties  than  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  and  none  has  a  keener  sense  of  the  political  and  dy- 
nastic  expediency  of    not  allowing    them    to  degenerate    into 


THE    BAYARD    OF   BUCHAREST. 

RuM.\xiA  (politely  to  Bulgaria)— "  I  am  sure,  dear  old  friend, 
you  will  wish  to  recompense  mc  for  not  stabbing  you  from  luhind 
in  the  previous  bout:  and  I  am  therefore  proposing  to  anticipate 
your  kindness  by  making  off  with  your  coat."  — Punch. 

Europe,  we  are  told,  and  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  sees  in  the  way  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  swept  aside  all  intermediaries,  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  delegates  to  write  an  autographic  letter  and  send 
it  by  a  special  courier,  a  favorable  omen  for  the  future: 

"Europe  has  learned  a  lesson  and  has  prudently  abstained 
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ifcj  li\  fiiDf  iht*  hostilt^  nuH'liiiK  which  was  f«ll 
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mobilization  of  Austria  is  reutraim^d  by  Ciennany;    Huttsia  U 

rf^  '  '  t  the  EmptTor  tVancis  Jos«ph 

wi.  ar;    the  nionarchs  of  tht'  ihn-f 

nations  wboiu*  intentions  have  caused  us  many  anxious  thou^^hts 
show  themselves  wilhng  to  rein  in  their  ambitions.  I  do  not 
know  what  Kruneis  Joseph  wrote  to  Nicholas  II.;  that  is  of  no 
iiU|K>rtanee;  the  main  fwiint  is  that  the  two  sovereitjns  have  come 
into  personal  contact;  tJiis  shows  that  they  are  an.xious  to 
disiiipate  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  between  their 
governments;  William  II.,  we  are  a.ssured,  is  working  for  pacifi- 
cation; our  Ainba.-siulor  at  Herlin,  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  is  in 
daily  and  continuous  intercourse  with  Wilhelmstrasse;  England 
and  tVance  are  more  closely  united  than  ever  in  a  common 
diplomatic  end«avor  to  maintain  peace. 

"We  have  Albania,  then  Scutari,  then  Silistria,  then  Armenia 
— formidable  problems  which,  as  all  must  allow,  have  not  yet 
been  solved.  But  a  strong  desire  for  peace  hovers  over  all  these 
events,  and  we  must  believe  in  its  final  Wctory," — Translation 
made  fur  TuE  Liteh.\ky  Dic.e.st. 


ENDING   THE  ANGLO-GERMAN  RIVALRY 

A  PEACE  OMEN  of  the  first  importance  appears  in  the 
probable  cessation  of  the  mad  naval  race  that  has 
racked  Entjland  and  (Jermany  in  recrenl  years.  W^hen 
the  present  British  Ministry  came  into  power  a  proposal  was 
made  to  Uerman\'  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  re- 
peated last  year,  to  set  a  fixt  limit  to  the  proportionate  building 
of  ships  by  the  two  countries.  Germany  refused  the  offer  and 
would  come  to  no  entente  or  agreement,  altho  many  of  her 
people  were  living  in  the  most  distressing  poverty,  eating  dogs, 
horses,  and  other  animals  in 
Berlin  and  in  the  countrj', 
crush t  under  the  weight  of 
those  excessive  taxes  which 
were  la\-ished  on  the  build- 
ing of  enormous  and  appar- 
ently unneeded  vessels  of 
war.  England  was  also  feel- 
ing the  pinch,  and  both 
countries  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a  race  toward 
bankruptcy.  Yet  Britain 
has  always  been  ready  to 
moderate  her  naval  expenses 
if  Germany  would  reduce 
hers;  only  stipulating  the 
right  to  maintain  sufficient 
superiority  to  meet  a  pos- 
sible combination  of  two 
Powers.  For  years  Germany 
would  not  agree  to  remain 
inferior,  but  now  seems  to  be 
recognizing  the  justice  of 
England's  position,  if  we  are 

to  believe  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin),  in  which  we  read  that 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  head  of  th'^  Imperial  Navy,  has  accepted 
the  ratio  of  16  to  10  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  and  is  endorsed 
by  the  Chancellor.  This  is  taken  as  ending  the  dreadnought  con- 
test. It  was  not  long  ago,  continues  the  Berlin  paper,  that  the 
Admiral  held  exactly  the  contrary  view,  and  declared:  "Germany 
has  nothing  to  consider  in  her  naval  law  and  budgets,  but  her 
own  particular  requirements."  We  learn  from  the  Anzeiger  that 
the  standard  originally  proposed  by  England  has  been  accepted, 
and  against  her  sixteen,  German}'  is  to  build  ten  vessels.  Com- 
menting on  the  new  agreement,  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung 
writes: 


JOHN   BULL  AND    MICHEL. 

PE.\cE.^"If  you  two  gentlemen    are  such  good  friends  of  peace,  why  don't 
you  do  something  to  .stop  the  fight   outside  ?  "  — Amstcrdammer. 


■While  we  ne«'d  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  naval 
entente,  as  far  as  j'oncerns  (juestions  of  work!  politics  or  of  any 
cliauge  in  the  grouping  of  the  Powers,  it  is  nevertheless  with 
ii  ition  that  wc  see  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  most 

I  s  of  re<-ipro<-al  distru.sl.  \\>'  hope  that  the  way  is 
now  ofx'ned  for  further  union  and  that  little  by  little  such 
friendship  may  be  reestablished  Ijetween  the  two  great  civilized 
p«(»ples  as  will  become  a  guaranty  for  the  development  of  the 
two  peoples  and  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

That  the  Imperial  Chancellor  once  took  an  attitude  diametri- 
cally ojjposed  to  the  present  motion  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is 
stated  by  the  Berliner  Xeueste  S'achrichlen: 

"The  Chancellor  decreed,  in  one  of  his  finest  speeches,  that 
a  navy  built  on  the  basis  of  16  to  10  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible. To-day  he  has  discovered  the  squaring  of  the  circle. 
\\'hat  has  caused  the  German  Government  thus  abruptly  to 
accept  an  offer  so  recently  rejected  by  it?  ^ 

The  Paris  Figaro  connects  the  charge  with  recent  events  in 
the  Near  East  and  observes: 

"One  naturally  a.sks  whether  the  important  concession  made 
by  Germany  to  England  to-day  has  not  a  close  connection  with 
the  events  recently  occurring  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  especially 
with  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  the  Czar." 

The  London  Times  hq^ls  mth  something  like  joy  the  proposal 
of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  but  is  not  sure  that  it  will  be  ratified  by 
the  Reichstag.  "The  declaration  of  the  Chancellor  is  of  immense 
importance,"  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  "the  great  point 
is  that  Germany  acknowledges  our  superiority."  "It  will  be 
a  relief  to  the  whole  civjlized  world,"  declares  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  and  all  the  London  papers  join  in  similar  expressions. 
The  Berlin  dailies  are  equally  well  satisfied.  "We  hope  that 
we  shall  advance  from  words  to  acts,"  remarks  the  Berliner 
TagehlatI,  adding,  "the  object  is  not  to  decrease  our  naval  ex- 
penses, but  to  keep  them  from  augmenting." 

An  end  to  the  fatal  inter- 
national heckling  and  back- 
biting is  foreseen  by  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle,  which 
goes  on : 

"Anglo  -  German  rivalry 
has  had  bad  effects  every- 
where; the  Budgets  of  all 
the  great  Powers  have  felt  it. 
With  its  disappearance  the 
relief  will  be  general  and 
welcome,  and  in  the  new  era 
which  we  hope  is  heralded 
the  forces  working  for  world- 
peace  will  receive  a  still 
more  powerful  support  and 
reinforcement." 

Canadian  naval  policy, 
too,  may  be  affected  by  the 
new  naval  entente,  declares 
the  London  Daily  News. 
Laurier's  instead  of  Borden's 
plan  may  be  safer  for  Eng- 
land, for  an  independent 
Canadian  fleet  will  be  able 
to  assist  the  mother  country  without  interfering  with  the  buiid- 
mg  of  her  navy  in  proportion  to  that  of  Germany: 

"The  German  authorities,  precisely  because  they  announce 
their  fleet  as  intended  for  defense,  could  not  count  the  local 
na\'ies  of  the  Dominions  under  local  control  as  additions  to  the 
British  Na\"y  or  in  any  way  increasing  the  potential  danger  to 
German  security.  German  naval  apprehensions  must  be  wholly 
European,  and  the  Dominion  navies  are  wholly  extra-European. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Canada  w^ould  be  doing  the  best  for 
herself  and  for  this  country  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if, 
instead  of  presenting  three  battleships  to  the  British  Navy,  she 
followed  the  example  of  Australia  and  developed  a  local  navy 
of  her  own." 


DR.  FRIEDMANN'S  TREATMENT  FOR   TUBERCULOSIS 


THE  CURE  for  tuberculosis  announced  by  Dr.  Friedinann, 
of  Berlin,  has  attracted  wide  notice,  not  only  because 
of  its  reputed  efficiency — all  "cun's"  have  that  in  the 
public  press  at  the  outset  of  their  careers — but  also  because  its 
author  is  apparently  holding  his  tongue  more  successfully  than 
the  authors  of  cures  are  wont  to  do.  If  this  is  merely  to  avoid 
sensational  publicity,  Dr.  Fried- 
mann's  motive  is  most  worthy, 
tho  he  can  scarcely  be  called 
successful;  if  it  is  with  the  idea 
of  exploiting  his  discovery  for 
personal  gain,  it  may  be  success- 
ful, but  is  hardly  worthy.  Some 
of  the  medical  journals  appar- 
ently think  that  there  are  im- 
pressive possibilities  in  the  Fried- 
mann  treatment.  A  leading  ed- 
itorial in  The  American  Journal 
of  Surgery  (New  York,  February) 
says  in  substance: 

"Like  most  investigators  who 
have  sought  vaccines  for  bacterial 
infections,  Friedraann  came  to  the 
convnction  that  the  most  potent 
curative  and  immunizing  powers 
lie  in  the  living  bacterial  organ- 
ism itself,  and  not  in  the  dead 
organism,  as  used  in  the  method 
of  Wright  and  his  school.  After 
many  years  of  observation  and 
experiment,  Friedmann  finally 
obtained  a  stock  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  which  by  repeated  culture 
and  passage  through  animals  be- 
came entirely  avirulent  for  the 
human  organism.  Under  pres- 
sure, Friedmann  admitted  in  the 
discussion  that  his  bacillus  was 
derived  from  one  of  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  turtle. 

"After  demonstrating  by  in- 
jections into  animals  and  even 
into  himself  that  living  vaccines 
derived  from  this  bacillus  were 
entirely  harmless,  he  began  to 
inject  these  vaccines  into  patients 
afflicted  with  various  forms  of  tuberculosis.  These  injections 
are  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  as  manj-  as  half  a  dozen 
being  sometimes  administered. 

"The  remedy  has  now  been  used  by  Friedmann  and  his 
workers  the  past  year  or  two  in  1,182  cases  of  pulmonary  and 
surgical  tuberculosis.  Friedmann  offers  no  statistics,  he  merely 
states  that  after  one,  two,  or  more  injections,  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, except  those  far  advanced,  are  completely  cured.  As 
proof  of  his  claims,  he  merely  contented  himself  by  presenting  in 
the  course  of  his  address  a  number  of  cured  cases,  the  recital  of 
which  is  highly  impressive. 

"  It  is  only  a  short  step  from  cure  to  immunization,  and  Fried- 
mann has  already  started  on  this  problem  on  an  extensive  scale. 
He  has  thus  far  vaccinated  335  children,  ranging  from  the 
newly-born  to  the  age  of  three  years.  Most  of  these  children 
had  tuberculous  surroundings,  and  altho  some  of  the  children 
were  injected  over  a  year  ago,  in  not  one  has  tuberculosis 
developed. 

"  Friedmann's  address  is  naturally  tinged  by  copious  optimism 
and  enthusiasm  and  affords  very  little  opportunity  for  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  of  his  work.  That  is  why  we  followed  the 
discussion  of  his  paper  •nath  perhaps  greater  interest  than  his 
original  thesis.  The  expressions  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  may  be  grouped  in  four  classes:  first,  the  enthusiastic; 
second,  praising  with  reservations;  third,  mildly  critical;  fourth. 


<  ••prrightod  by  0.  O.  Bain. 

DR.  FRIEDRICH  FRIEDMANN. 

His  remedy  is  praised  most  warmly  by  those  who  have  actu- 
ally used  it.  while  the  criticisms  come  mainly  from  laboratory 
workers,  who  find  a  weak  point  in  his  experiments  on  animals. 


expectantly  conservative.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  those  who  praised  th«-  remedy  were  those 
who  had  actually  used  it.  N'o  one  deliberately  said  that  the- 
remedy  was  of  no  avail.  The  largest  part  of  the  criticism  came 
from  the  laboratory'  workers,  such  as  Citron.  These  directed 
their  main  attacks  upon  what  to  us  seems  the  weakest  part  of 
the    exposition,    the    admission    by    Friedmann    that    animals 

immunized  by  his  vac(!ine  did  not 
recover,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
altho  they  lived  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  those  that  were  not 
immunized.  Others  criticized 
Friedmann,  .some  rather  bitterly, 
because  he  refused  to  divulge  the 
details  of  his  remedy  and  his 
methods.  To  our  mind,  Fried- 
mann was  fully  justified  in  his 
course.  Had  he  reser\-ed  the 
remedy  to  his  own  use,  the  case 
would  be  different.  He  freely 
gave  tho  remedy,  however,  to  a 
large  number  of  clinicians  in  Ber- 
lin. We  need  only  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  injudicious  prep- 
aration and  administration  by 
both  ^\•ell-meaning  and  unprinci- 
pled persons  to  appreciate  that 
Friedmann  is  perfectly  right  in 
keeping  the  secret  to  himself  until 
his  method  is  placed  on  a  surer 
footing.  Ehrlich  keeps  the  prep- 
aration of  Salvarsan  a  secret, 
but  we  have  heard  of  no  criticism 
of  his  action.  At  all  events 
F"'riedmann  promi.ses  a  detailed 
publication  in  the  near  futiu-e. 

"Our  own  impression  from  the 
entire  debate  is  that  Friedmann 
has  enunciated  a  principle  of  far- 
reaching  consequence  and  has 
probably  discovered  a  remedy 
that  influences  tuberculosis  fav- 
orablj'.  The  probability  is  also 
very  strong  that  Friedmann 
claims  too  much.  We  confess 
that  to  us  the  tone  of  Fried- 
mann's remarks,  both  in  his  ad- 
dress and  in  his  discussion,  was 
somewhat  disappointing  in  its 
cock-sureness.  He  seems  to  lack 
the  poise  and  self-criticism  of  an 
investigator  carrj-ing  a  large  message.  We  feel  sure  that  his 
words  would  carrj'  more  weight  had  he  been  more  temperate. 
Despite  this,  his  address  has  imprest  us  as  no  medical  discovery 
made  in  the  past  year  has  done." 


LABELING  POLLUTED  WATER— Water  unfit  for  drink- 
ing will  hereafter  be  publicly  placarded  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  local  Board  of  Health  has  passed  an  ordinance  requiring 
that  pipes,  faucets,  and  other  outlets  from  which  unfiltered 
river  water  is  obtained  for  fire  protection  and  industrial  uses  be 
provided  with  placards  of  warning  and  painted  a  brilliant  red. 
Says  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  February  1): 

"In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  prevent  people  from  drinking  the 
contaminated  water  and  reduce  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fever 
and  kindred  enteric  diseases.  The  ordinance,  in  fact,  goes  a 
step  further  and  requires  that  pails  and  similar  utensils  for 
containing  the  river  water  be  marked  with  the  red  danger-sign. 
As  for  the  placards  at  the  faucets,  they  bear  the  legend  'Warning! 
Polluted  Water,'  in  letters  at  least  1  inch  in  height  and  are  in- 
scribed in  several  languages.  The  Springfield  Board  of  Health 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  action  it  has  taken.  Duphcate 
systems  of  water  supply,  one   for  domestic   and  the  other  for 
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iiulu^tnal  usf,  aro  not  uncojiunon  in  cities  whur©  tlu'r»>  an«  iiiv^v 
niim»M>r!»  of  mills  ami  ftt<-t<>rit<s,  as  at  S|)rintrtif[(l.  That  city  is 
8ii|>|»lit>d  with  tiltiTfd  \vat«'r  for  domi'stic  iisi-,  hut -it  is  ditticult 
to  mako  ik'norant  inilHmii(is,  many  of  tlu-m  foroiRnors,  apprt-ciato 
-in^  tho  impure  ri\iT  wuttT  l)y  tclUiitj  them  of  tho 
I  Tht'  paiiitiiij^  ami  phiranlin;?  of  llif  faiK-tts, 

howt'vur,  should  act  as  a  much  nwdt-d  dftfrrt'Ut  in  the  promiscu- 
of  such  wattT.  It  may  not  In-  out  of  plaw,  however,  to 
that  faet»)ry  t)wners  are  certainly  un(h'r  a  moral  ol)liM:a- 
tion  to  place  a  safe  supply  of  drinkiii}^  water  within  convenient 
reach  of  their  employees.  No  man  will  drink  impure  water 
from  i'hoicc,  unless  the  pure  sup|)ly  is  inconveniently  located. 
This  point  is  well  wortli  the  attetition  of  factory  executives  who 
are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  addition  to  conform- 
ing to  its  vorj'  letter." 


miles  of  tunnel  through  rock,  1.8  miles  of  steel  flume,  l.'i  mile-^ 
ol  reservoir  length,  and  l'2.'>  miles  of  natural  rocky  bed  of  strear.i 
in  a  sleep  caAon. 

"The  aqueduct  will  cost  a  little  in  excess  of  S2:i,(KK),0(K),  and 
is  (h'signeil  to  supply  the  city  of  I»s  Angeles  with  water  for  a 
I)ossil)if  i)opulatit>ii  of  two  million,  aside  from  developing  ahout 
!.'>(),()()()  horse-power  of  ch;ctrical  energy,  which  will  be  either  sold 
or  utilized  by  the  city.  It  will  furnish  a  supply  of  about  ."ifJO.tKK),- 
()()()  gallons  of  water  daily,  and  until  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  shall 
recjuire  the  entire  supply,  a  large  quantity  of  the  wat«r  will  be 
sold  for  irrigation  purposes." 


NINE  MILES  OF  SIPHONS 

NINE  MILES  of  the  240  in  Los  Angeles'  new  aqueduct 
consist  of  liuge  inverted  siphons,  carrying  the  water 
across  valle\  s  from  one  mountain  range  to  another  or 
from  tunnel  to  tunnel.  It  is  claimed  by  the  engineers  that  no 
other  project  has  ever  used  so  much  steel  piping  of  large  diameter, 
and  that  siphoning  on  such  a  large  scale  or  for  such  long  distances 
has  not  been  attempted  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  longest  sections 
are  each  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  there  is  a  third 
important  section  that  is  almost  a  mile  long.  The  remaining 
siphons  that  complete  the  total  mileage  vary  in  lengths  from 
several  feet  to  about 
one  -  half  mile.  The 
longest  section  across 
Jawbone  Canon  is  8,135 
feet  long,  and  7  to  10 
feet  in  diameter.  It 
weighs  3,243  tons,  and, 
considering  the  weight 
of  the  metal  and  the 
size  of  the  pipe,  is  prob- 
ablj-  the  most  note- 
worthy in  the  world. 
The  next  longest  sec- 
tion, the  Soledad  siphon, 
8,0G0  feet  long,  and  11 
feet  in  diameter,  is  the 
largest  pipe  ever  used 
for  siphoning.  A  four- 
passenger  automobile, 
with  the  top  raised,  was 
driven  through  a  sec- 
tion of  it  without  graz- 
ing. The  third  siphon 
crosses  Deadman  Ca- 
non. Says  The  Inven- 
tive Age  (Washington, 
February): 
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HALF   OF  THE    SOLEDAD    SIPHON. 

This  siphon  is  8,060  feet  long  and  11  feet  in  diameter.     A  four-passenger  auto- 
mobile, with  the  top  raised,  can  go  tlirough  the  pipe  without  grazing  it. 


' '  The  steel  used  in  the 
construction  of  these 
siphons  is  purchased . 
from  eastern  companies  for  $1.44  per  hundredweight.  The  steel, 
more  than  one-half  inch  thick,  is  built  up  in  30-foot  sections 
.at  the  factory  and  shipped  in  this  condition,  each  of  these  sections 
making  a  full  carload  in  weight.  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
carload  rates  on  the  steel,  less  than  one-half  inch  thick,  it  is 
usually  purchased  in  plates,  which  are  rolled  and  punched  but 
not  riveted  together.  These  plates  are  'nested'  together  on  the 
cars,  and  after  their  receipt  at  the  aqueduct  are  erected  by  day 
labor,  under  direction  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 

"The  entire  conduit  line  of  this  aqueduct,  246  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  its  source  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the 
distributing  point,  comprizes,  in  addition  to  the  nine  miles  of 
siphons,  22.2  miles  of  unlined  canal,  164.23  miles  of  concrete- 
covered  conduit,    10.11   miles  of  tunnel  through  earth,    18.24 


ELECTRIC  DANGERS 

EATIIS  FROM  LIGHTNING  in  this  country  were 
plac(!d  at  700  to  800  a  year  in  an  article  recently  quoted 
in  tlu;se  pages;  deaths  from  other  forms  of  electricity 
would,  no  doubt,  make  the  total  much  higher,  and  as  many  of 
these  fatalities  are  due  to  ignorance  and  carelessness,  a  dis- 
cussion of  electric  dangers  in  Le  Temps  (Paris,  January  23),  by 
Mr.  L.  Houllevigne,  deserves  quotation  and  wide  perusal.  We 
should,  he  says,  distrust  even  the  mildest  currents;  and,  in  fact, 
death  from  discharges  of  less  than  110  volts  are  more  frequent 
than  is  generally  believed.     He  goes  on: 

"For  instance,  a  cook,  at  Geneva,  with  moistened  hands, 
grasped  an  electric  lamp  with  one  hand,  while,  with  the  other, 
she  started  to  draw  water  from  the  pipes.     Scarcely  had  she 

touched  the  faucet  when 
she  was  killed  by  shock. 
Another  accident,  still 
more  recent:  on  Janu- 
ary 7  last,  at  Kive-de- 
Gier,  a  young  man  of 
20  years  was  electro- 
cuted by  grasping  a  120 
volt  lamp,  and  the  pa- 
pers state  that  death 
was  almost  instantane- 
ous despite  the  efforts 
of  four  physicians. 
Conclusion:  never  in- 
dulge in  jerry  installa- 
tions, with  cheap,  poor- 
ly insulated  conductors, 
and  if,  despite  precau- 
tions, you  feel  a  prickly 
sensation  on  touching 
your  portable  lamp  at 
any  point,  avoid  grasp- 
ing it  with  the  full  hand, 
especially  with  moist- 
hands.  When  you  are 
in  your  bath,  do  not 
handle  the  electric  lamp 
that  gives  you  light. 
The  danger  is  not  very 
great,  but  there  is  just 
a  chance  that  you  would 
be  sent  to  your  fathers. 
"The  experiments  of 
Weiss  and  his  assistants 
have  enabled  us  to  com- 
pare the  respective  be- 
haviors of  the  alterna- 
ting and  the  direct  current.  The  alternating  is  four  times  as 
deadly  as  the  direct — that  is,  only  one-quarter  intensity  of  it  is 
required  to  kill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  danger  would  increase  with  the  number  of  alternations,  but 
tlr's  is  not  so,  at  least  for  the  periodicities  used  in  the  indus- 
tries; varying  the  frequency  from  11  to  75  per  second  makes 
no  appreciable  difference  in  the  results. 

"But  altho  the  continuous  current  presents  less  immediate 
danger,  it  may  produce  more  lasting  effects;  it  provokes,  in  the 
body  traversed  by  it,  actual  electrical  decomposition;  the 
products  are  transported  to  the  extremities,  and  this  internal 
galvandplasty  .  .  .  may  cause  incurable  injuries.  Here  is  a 
case  quoted  by  Mr.  Weiss:  'A  man  in  the  service  of  Pi-ofessor 
Terrier  had  been  burned  electrically  in  the  hands,  the  continuous 
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current  having  passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  These  burns 
seemed  not  to  be  serious  and  healed  well,  but  the  victim,  tho 
apparently  cured,  complained  of  strange  weakness  in  the  arms. 
Electrical  treatment  did  no  good,  and  atrophy,  which  could  not 
be  prevented,  continued  until  there  was  complete  incapacity  to 
work.'" 

The  most  effective  preventive  of  electric  accidents  is  education, 
the  writer  thinks.  Children  are  taught  not  to  go  near  ponds  or 
to  lean  over  cliffs;  later  they  are  taught,  perhaps,  how  to  handle 
firearms,  and  still  later,  possi- 
bly, how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves among  mo\'ing  ma- 
chines. Dr.  Weiss  formulates 
three  sets  of  rules,  addrest 
respectively  to  workers,  the 
public,  and  to  children.  Those 
"who  are  to  rescue  endangered 
persons  require  special  direc- 
tions.    We  read: 

"We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  for  tensions  ex- 
ceeding 6,000  volts,  rescue  is 
always  dangerous,  and  that  the 
least  negligence  may  bring 
about  a  catastrophe.  It  is  an 
absolute  rule  that  the  rescuer, 
if  he  desires  to  disengage  the 
victim,  that  is,  to  enter  into 
contact  with  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  current,  must  be  per- 
fectly insulated  from  the 
ground;  he  should  place  him- 
self on  an  insulating  floor  which 
may  easily  be  made  by  sup- 
porting boards  or  a  table  on 
reversed  dishes  or  glasses,  or 
€ven  on  thick  glass  bottles, 
placed  on  the  ground.  These 
things  must  all  be  planned  be- 
forehand if  one  is  to  be  ready 
to  do  them  at  the  desired 
moment." 

But  man-made  electricity  is 
not  so  deadlj'  as  the  thunder- 
bolt. .  Lightning  kills  50  per- 
sons annually  in  France,  Mr. 
HouUevigne  tells  us,  while  elec- 
tric accidents  kill  only  25  to 
30.  To  avoid  danger,  stay  at 
home;  most  of  the  deaths 
from  lightning  take  place  out- 
doors. If  overtaken  by  a  storm 
in  open  country,  keep  away 
from  trees  and  from  wire 
fences.  The  adage  has  it  that 
"lightning  does  not  strike 
twice  in  the  same  place"; 
but  in  reality,  Mr.  HouUe- 
vigne notes,  the  discharge  often  seems  to  pick  out  favorite 
localities,  on  which  it  falls  time  after  time.     He  says: 

"On  reflection,  this  is  explicable;  the  storm  always  consists 
of  a  whirl  or  cyclone,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  electricity  may 
be  developed  by  the  rotation,  as  it  is  in  the  old  forms  of  electrical 
machines  by  the  movement  of  glass  disks.  But  it  is  always 
the  case  that  cyclones  are  not  formed  at  random;  they  appear 
at  the  bottom  of  certain  depressions,  in  gorges,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  valleys;  that  is  to  say,  at  spots  where  the  conflict  of  opposing 
winds  is  able  to  develop  a  whirling  motion.  Thus,  in  tow-ns, 
little  whirhvinds  continually  format  definite  street-corners.  .  .  . 
Once  formed,  the  whirl  is  carried  along  by  the  wind,  and  as 
each  place  has  its  dominant  winds,  certain  storm-paths  are 
frequently  reproduced.  This  fact  was  investigated  in  1873  by 
Mr.  A.  Poincare,  the  father  of  our  new  President." 


THE  CANADIAN  QUAKE  OF   1663 

NOTEWORTHY    CHANGES    in    topography    resulted 
from  tho  violent  Canadian  earthquake  of  1663.     The 
contemporary  accounts   tell  of   wonderful   things — tho 
fall  of  mountains  and  the  vanishing  of  waterfalls.     They  bear  on 
their  face  strong  evidence  of  exaggeration,  and,  as  such,  modern 
geologists  have  not  given  them  much  credence:    hut  now  Ben- 
jamin  Suite,  a  recent  student 


niustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Inventive  Age."  Washington,  D.  C. 
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notewortliy  in  tlie  world. 


of  the  region,  finds  every- 
where evidence  that  the  old 
accounts  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions and  elsewhere  were  ac- 
curate. The  seat  of  the  shock, 
we  are  told  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
January  2),  was  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Saint-Maurice,  the 
principal  tributary  of  the  St. 
LawTence,  after  the  Ottawa 
and  the  Saguenay,  where  it 
descends  from  a  syenite  pla- 
teau to  the  plain  of  the  greater 
stream.  This  descent,  if  w. 
are  to  credit  the  old  descrip- 
tions, was  formerly  over  a  fall 
quite  comparable  with  Niagara, 
but  now  much  reduced  in 
height  and  importance.  That 
this  reduction  was  due  to  the 
quake  of  1663,  the  old  accounts 
asserted  and  Mr.  Suite  believes. 
Says  the  writer  in  Cosmos  of 
this  extraordinary  seismic  dis- 
turbance: 

"The  earth  rose  visibly  more 
than  a  foot,  'leaping  and  roll- 
ing like  agitated  waves.'  The 
consequence  of  these  shocks  was 
a  complete  modification  of  the 
topographic  aspect  of  the  re- 
gion, as  is  well  shown  by  a  let- 
ter written  from  Trois-Rivieres 
during  the  summer  of  1663  by 
the  \enerable  IVIother  Mary 
of  the  Incarnation,  founder  of 
the  Ursuhnes  of  Quebec.  'We 
see,'  she  says,  'new  lakes  where 
none  were  before;  we  see  no 
longer  certain  mountains  that 
were  swallowed  up.  Several 
falls  were  smoothed  out;  sev- 
eral rivers  no  longer  flow.  The 
earth  is  closed  up  in  some  places 
and  has  opened  at  others  into 
bottomless  gulfs.  Finally, 
there  is  such  a  confusion  of 
overturned  and  buried  woods 
that  we  see  now  fields  of  more 
than  1,000  arpents  quite  cleared  and  looking  as  if  freshly  culti- 
vated, where  a  little  before  were  nothing  but  forests.' 

"Of  all  these  changes  Suite  has  found  traces  ...  of  which 
the  most  striking  is  surely  not  the  complete  disappearance,  but 
the  profoimd  transformation,  of  the  first  of  the  four  falls  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

"This  fall,  "so  renowned' —  .  .  .  this  Niagara,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Suite — is  now,  if  not  'quite  flattened  out' 
as  IVIother  Mary  says,  at  least  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  de- 
gree of  importance The  second  of  the  falls  also  underwent 

considerable  change  in  1663;  it  is  at  present  only  a  strong  and 
swift  rapid.  As  for  Chaouinigan,  it  is  to  the  earthquake  of  1663 
and  the  consequent  lowering  of  Saint-Maurice,  that  this  cele- 
brated fall  in  the  environs  of  Montreal,  o\  er  150  feet  high,  in- 
contestably  owes  a  good  part  of  its  present  importance  and 
grandeur." — 7\anslatio>t   vnide  for  The  Ltterxry  Digest. 
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BERGSON'S  NEW  IDEA  OF  EVOLUTION 

WHY  DO  KABBITS  huw  I<»»k  liiiul  legs?  Imaifined 
answers  to  this  questiua  fimbU-  Dr.  Hervey  W.  Shinier, 
of  the  Mu&jufhusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  dis- 
enniinute  eleverly  among  the  four  schools  into  which  he 
di\idis  modern  studeiJts  of  biology.  This  he  does  in  an  article 
eontrihuted  to  'J'ht  t'opuUir  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  Feb- 
ruary). Evidently  the  rabbit's  long  legs  enable  him  to  get  away 
from  his  enemy,  the  fox.  Thej-  are  indispensable  to  life  as  ho 
li\es  it.  Was  it  planned  in  the  lujginning  that  as  the  fo.x  grew 
swifter,  so  should  the  rabbit,  thus  preserving  a  proper  balance 
between  them?  If  you  believe  this,  you  are  a  teleologist.  Did 
the  rabbit's  long  hind  legs  arise  from  the  exercise  he  gave  them, 
gt-neratiou  after  generation,  in  running  away  from  the  fox  ? 
This  is  what  the  disciples  of  Lamarck,  Darwin's  great  predeces- 
sor, believe.  Obviously  this  would  involve  the  inheritance  of 
muscular  size  and  strength  acquired  by  exercise,  which  Darwin 
and  his  .school  deny.  Is  the  rabbit  long-legged  simply  because 
the  short-legged  members  of  his  race  were  all  caught  and  eaten 
by  foxes  long  ago?  Then  the  Darwinians,  with  their  doctrine 
of  selection,  are  correct.  Here  long-leggedness  is  not  regarded 
as  an  acquired  characteristic,  and  so  it  is  proper,  they  say,  to 
suppose  it  inheritable,  as  it  doubtless  is. 

Now  comes  a  fourth  view  of  the  matter,  which,  hke  teleology, 
postulates  a  vital  impulse  to  begin  with,  but,  unMke  teleology, 
believes  that  this  impulse  follows  no  prearranged  plan.  In  its 
progress  it  must  reckon  with  environment  and  with  selective 
forces;  so  that  this  x-iew  of  evolution  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
all  the  three  theories  outlined  above.  This  is  Bergson's  "crea- 
tive evolution,"  a  compound  of  creationism,  Darwinism,  and 
Lamarckism.  Dr.  Shimer  does  not  elucidate  it  by  carrying 
forward  his  i-abbit  illustration,  but  if  he  had  done  so,  it  would 
be  doubtless  somewhat  in  this  wise:  As  the  development  of  the 
fox  proceeded,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  increase  in 
speed  in  order  to  get  food.  The  creative  impulse,  therefore, 
steered  his  development  in  this  direction.  But  it  became  like- 
wise necessary  for  the  rabbit,  if  he  was  to  live,  to  get  away  from 
the  fox.  Hence  the  creative  impulse  lengthened  his  legs.  Says 
Dr.  Shimer: 

"Life,  according  to  this  view,  is  like  a  shell  bursting  as  it 
flies,  each  fragment  again  bursting,  and  so  on.  The  life  impetus 
is  thus  continually  dividing.  Just  as  the  way  a  shell  bursts 
depends  both  upon  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder  and  the 
resistance  of  the  metal  surrounding  it,  so  the  direction  of  hfe 
depends  upon  the  unstable  balance  of  tendencies  which  it  bears 
within  itself  and  the  resistance  it  meets  with  from  inert  matter. 
It  is  as  if  the  vital  impetus  were  trying  to  graft  on  the  invariable- 
ness  of  matter  the  largest  possible  amount  of  instability. 

"According  to  the  view  of  creative  evolution,  then,  environ- 
ment is  a  force  evolution  must  reckon  with,  but  not  its  cause, 
as  with  the  mechanists,  while  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment  will  explain  the  sinuosities  of  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion, but  not  the  general  direction  and  still  less  the  cause  of  the 
movement  itself 

"Consciousness,  as  used  by  Bergson,  is  not  limited  to  self- 
consciousness,  but  is  the  kind  of  consciousness  that  Jennings  in 
his  'Behavior  of  Lower  Organisms'  is  inclined  to  believe  is  pos- 
sest  by  all  animals  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Bergson 
relates  it  to  mobility.  'The  humblest  organism  is  conscious  in 
proportion  to  its  power  to  move  freely.' 

"The  elements  into  which  a  tendency  splits  do  not  possess  the 
same  power  to  evolve.  The  truly  elementary  tendencies  con- 
tinue to  evolve,  leaving  behind  the  residual,  split-off  tendencies. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  the  plant  kingdom, 
where  it  is  the  carbon-fixers  which  carry  on  the  main  line  of 
evolution 

"Bergson  .  .  ,  makes  intellect  and  instinct  divergent  instead 
of  linear  characteristics.  Intellect  is  not  derived  from  instinct, 
but  they  are  both  present  in  all  life.  The  former  is  emphasized  by 
the  vertebrates,  reaching  its  culmination  in  man:  the  latter  is 
especially  developed  by  the  arthropods  and  finds  its  highest  ex- 
pression   in  the    Hymenoptera — bees,    wasps,   and    ants.     The 


awakening  from  torpor  could  be  effected  in  two  ways:  life,  i.e., 
consciousness  launched  into  matter,  could  fix  its  attention  either 
upon  its  own  movement  or  upon  the  matter  it  was  passing 
tluDUgh,  and  it  would  thus  be  turned  either  in  the  din-ction  of 
intuition  or  of  intellect.  Apparently,  on  the  side  of  intuition 
consciousness  could  not  go  far;  it  found  itself  so  restricted  by 
its  envelop  that  intuition  had  to  shrink  into  instinct,  i.e.,  to 
embrace!  only  that  portion  of  life  upon  which  its  continued  well- 
being  depended.  Instinct  is  a  prolongation  of  the  life  principle 
(vital  impulse).  We  call  that  the  Ufe  principle  which  in  a  living 
body  coordinates  the  thousands  of  cells  to  work  toward  a  com- 
mon end  and  to  divide  the  labor  of  feeding,  reproduction,  and 
preservation  among  them,  but  we  call  that  instinct  which  caus<!S 
the  bees  of  a  hive  to  work  toward  a  common  end,  and  to  divide 
the  lal)or  of  feeding,  reproduction,  and  preservation  among 
them." 

Such  is  instinct,  according  to  Bergson.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  consciousness,  also  a  manifestation  of  the  vital  impulse, 
manifests  itself  in  free,  creative  activity.  Man  shows  it  in  the 
creation,  improvement,  and  pursuit  of  ideals.  He  follows  no 
prescribed  path;  he  is  free  to  choose,  except  that  he  may  not 
go  contrary  to  the  broad  course  of  evolution,  which  is  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  of  the  vital  impetus.     To  quote  further: 

"While  consciousness  (vital  impetus)  is  thus  creation  and 
choice,  it  is  also  memory.  Beings  advance  in  time,  treading, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  carpet  which  they  weave  with  whatever  colors 
and  texture  they  wish,  but  they  are  ever  rolling  this  carpet  up 
behind  them  and  carrying  it  with  them.  Thus  all  of  the  past 
is  preserved,  tho  not,  indeed,  all  as  self-conscious  memories.  It 
is  this  whole  past  which,  'gnawing  into  the  future,  swelling  as 
it  advances,'  Bergson  calls  duration 

"Thus  instead  of  a  finalistic  or  a  mechanistic  universe  with 
its  course  known  or  foreseeable,  Bergson  postulates  one  creating 
itself  endlessly  along  an  indeterminable  course,  constantly  en- 
larging with  the  volume  of  its  past  experiences." 

Direct  quotations  from  Bergson's  lectures  will  be  found  in  an 
article  in  our  religious  department. 


THE  NEW   PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE 

ONE  WOULD  SUPPOSE,  after  reading  the  foreign 
dispatches  in  the  daily  papers,  that  the  transmutation 
of  metals  were  on  the  point  of  practical  accomphshment. 
The  announcement  that  British  men  of  science  have  apparently 
succeeded  in  changing  infinitesimal  quantities  of  hydrogen  gas  i 
into  the  rare  gases  neon  and  heUum,  has  caused  some  remarkable 
headhnes  to  sprout.  Even  the  conservative  Sun  (New  York, 
February  8)  says  in  large  type,  "May  be  Possible  to  Turn  Lead 
into  Gold."  It  quotes  Sir  WiUiam  Ramsay,  who  has  made  other] 
experiments  in  transmutation,  reported  from  time  to  time,  but  not  j 
generally  accepted  by  scientific  men,  as  saying: 

"For  several  years  I  used  a  gram  of  radium  bromide  which] 
had  been  lent  to  me  by  the  Royal  Academy  at  Vienna.  With} 
that  I  thought  I  had  succeeded  in  transmuting  copper  into] 
hthium,  and  silicon,  titanium,  zirconium,  and  thorium  into! 
carbon.  More  recently  I  obtained  neon  from  water.  Two  years] 
ago  the  radium  bromide  was  recalled  by  the  Royal  Academy. 

"Radium  contains  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  in  concen- 
trated form.  In  order  to  see  whether  some  other  source  of  energy  I 
could  not  be  found  to  achieve  the  same  result,  I  investigated] 
the  contents  of  used  x-ray  bulbs  (closed  glass  vessels  which  had  j 
been  used  to  produce  x-rays  by  electrical  discharge  between] 
two  pieces  of  metal) .  These  bulbs  were  found  to  contain  traces] 
of  hehum,  the  existence  of  which  I  could  not  explain. . 

"Professor    Collie    was    simultaneously    experimenting    with] 
home-made  x-ray  bulbs  in  which  the  cathode  rays  were  employed  [ 
as  the  source  of  energy.     Professor  Patterson  pursued  a  similar^ 
course  of  investigation  quite  independently,  without  knowing 
of  Professor  Collie's  work.    P*rofessor  Collie  was  very  skeptical  at 
first,  but  ultimately  both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  cathode 
rays  are  passed  through  pure  hydrogen  gas  in  a  certain  manner, 
there  is  present  in  the  hydrogen  tube  considerable  quantities 
of  neon,  one  of  the  most  rare  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  some  change  of  conditions  helium  is  substituted  for  neon. 
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"Inasmuch  as  there  is  certainly  no  helium  or  neon  in  the  bulbs, 
there  was  the  possibility  of  their  entrance  from  the  outside  air, 
■which  contains  them.  This  was  excluded  b\'  carefully  devised 
experiments.  The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  is  that 
these  elements  are  the  product  of  some  action  going  on  in  the  bulb, 
first,  either  b3'  the  transmutation  of  the  aluminum  cathode  or  of 
one  of  the  numerous  elements  present  in  the  glass  into  neon  or 
helium;  second,  or  that  hydrogen  is  thus  converted  into  both 
these  gases,  and  third,  or  that  the  electricity  itself  in  the  form  of 
electrons  gives  rise  to  the  birth  of  these  elements.  In  short, 
there  is  either  a  transmutation  of 
one  element  into  another  or  the 
creation  of  an  element  from  electric- 
ity. This  points  the  way  for  a 
change  of  one  form  of  matter  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  it  into 
another." 

Asked  whether  the  discovery  eon- 
noted  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
for  instance,  that  of  lead  into  gold, 
Professor  Ramsay  said,  according 
to  the  Sun  correspondent: 

"I  do  not  know.  It  might,  altho 
it  is  probable  that  the  cost  would 
be  too  greAt  to  make  it  worth 
while.  The  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery is  that  we  have  deciphered 
another  line  in  the  book  of  nature 
and  have  opened  the  door  to  further 
discoveries.  There  may  be  com- 
mercial consequences  —  probably 
there  wiU  be — but  these  are  not  the 
concern  of  a  scientific  investigator. 

"We  are  on  the  tlireshold  of  a 
new  departure  in  scientific  investi- 
gation. One  advantage  of  the  dis- 
<?Dvery  is  this:  It  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  who  can  command 
a  batterj'  coil  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment; formerlj'  only  those  who  had 
large  stores  of  radium  coidd  at- 
tempt anything  of  the  kind." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  speaking  of 
the  discovery,  said: 

"It  is  very  enticing  to  suppose 
that  atoms  can  be  manufactured 
out  of  ether,  but  much  proof  \\'ill  be 
required  before  it  is  accepted.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  the  extraordinary 
store  of  material  which  can  exist  in 
the  pores  of  a  metal,  so  that  a 
quantity  of  occluded  gas  can  be 
given  off  by  the  metal  under  the 
stimulus'of  electronic  bombardment 
in  a  vacuum  tube.  The  appearance 
of  such  gas  manifesting  itself  for 
months  in  a  laboratory  does  un- 
doubtedly suggest  that  it  is  being 
manufactured.  The  most  conserv- 
ative view,  however,  would  be  that 
it  is  being  ejected  out  of  some 
molecular  storehouse  and  that  it  is 
not  really  a  new  production." 


It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  "new 
scientists,"    regarding    the   nature 

of  the  chemical  elements  has  affected  the  way  in  which  they 
look  on  all  such  experiments  as  these.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  very  same  results,  if  reached  in  1880,  would  have 
been  thought  to  show  simply  that  some  bodies,  hitherto  consid- 
ered elementary,  were  really 'compound. 

The  case  is  treated  conservatively  in  a  recent  book  on  "The 
Interpretation  of  Radium,"  by  Frederick  Loddj^  lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow  and  one  of  the  authorities  on  the 
subject.     He  draws  the  line  between  two  kinds  of  compounds, 
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SIR  WILLIAM   RAMSAY, 

Who  has  produced  "either  a  transmutation  of  one  element 
into  another  or  the  creation  of  an  eU'ment  from  electricity," 
and  has  "opened  the  door  to  further  discoveries." 


the  old  "chemical  compounds,"  whose  formation  involves  rel- 
atively small  quantities  of  energy,  and  compounds  involving 
vast  amounts  of  energy,  among  which  are  probably  all  the  sub- 
stances that  we  have  considered  "elements."     iSays  Mr.  Ijoddy: 

"The  discoveries  in  radio-activity  have  left  this  [the  chemical] 
meaning  of  the  word  n^om  unchanged.  The  atom  of  radium  is 
the  smallest  particle  of  radium  that  exists,  and  is  the  unit  of 
all  the  chemical  changes  radium  undergoes.     When,  by  new  and 

more  fundamental  changes  than 
those  before  known,  it  changes, 
it  is  no  longer  an  atom  of  radium. 
The  matter  formed  is  as  unlike 
radium  as  any  body  well  could  be. 
You  may,  if  you  like,  regard  the 
radium  atom  as  a  compound  of  the 
atom  of  emanation,  and  of  the  he- 
lium atom  which  result  on  its  dis- 
integration, as  it  certainly  is  such 
a  compound,  but  you  must  make 
it  quite  clear  that  joirdo  not  mean 
a  mere  chemical  compound,  which 
may  at  will  be  formed  fi;om_and 
decomposed  into  its  constituents. 
Were  radium  a'  chemical  compound 
of  helium  it  would,  as  Sir  William 
Muggins  recently  pointed  out  to 
me,  show  the  spectrum  of  helium. 
Instead,  it  shows  an  entirely  new 
spectrum,  clearly  analogous  to  but 
distinct  from  that  shown  by  ba- 
rium, its  nearest  chemical  relative. 
The  spectrum  of  helium  is  not 
shown  until  after  the  radium  has 
disintegrated.  The  radium  spec- 
trum does  not  contain  a  single  he- 
lium line. 

"The  most  vital  distinction, how- 
ever, between  an  element  and  a 
compound  in  the  chemical  sense 
is  this:  Both  are  ultimately  com- 
poimd.  Of  that  there  can  now  be 
no  doubt.  But  the  energy  change 
which  attends  the  resolution  of  an 
element  into  its  constituent  parts 
is  of  an  order  of  a  million  times 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  reso- 
lution of  any  chemical  compound. 
Altho  this  is  a  question  of  degree, 
it  is  of  a  degree  of  so  entirely 
different  an  order  of  magnitude 
that  it  completely  differentiates 
the  two  types  of  complexes,  and 
nothing  but  confusion  can  result 
from  gi\'ing  to  each  the  same 
name.  Radium  is  as  much  an 
element  as  any  of  the  other  eighty. 
If  radium  is  complex,  so,  almost 
certainly,  are  all  to  greater  or  less 
degree.  If  radium  changes,  so 
may  (perhaps  even  so  do)  all. 
Their  complexity  is  of  a  completely 
different  character  from  that  of 
chemical  compounds,  and  it  is  best 
in  the  end  to  retain  the  old  words 
'atom'  and  'element'  in  the  sense 
they  have  had  since  the  time  of 
Dalton,  rather  than  attempt 
to  meddle  with  this  traditional, 
and  to  scientifie  men,  well  un- 
derstood nomenclature.  The  atom 
of  the  chemist  remains  exacth-  what  it  was.  Why,  there- 
fore, alter  its  name?  If  you  call  it  a  molecule,  how  are 
you  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chemical  molecule,  which 
has  also  its  o-rti  definite  meaning  distinct  from  the  chem- 
ical atom?" 

In  other  words,  it  is  Loddy's  view  that  these  so-called  "trans- 
mutations" are  really  disintegrations  and  recombinations  in  a 
new  field,  differing  from  that  of  the  old  chemistry  in  that  it 
deals  with  vastly  larger  quantities  of  energj*. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM  ARRIVED 


SOME  LAUCiHKD,  soiiu-  ifrit-vftl,  somt-  iidmin'd,  at  tlio 
initial  evening  of  the  Intt-rnational  K.\liil)ition  ojM'nt-d  in 
N'«-\v  York  on  Ft-hruary  17.  The  class  you  found  yourself 
in  depfuded  on  how  nou  wtrf  inclini-d  to  take  tlu'  educative 
effort  of  the  Association  of  American  Painters  and  Sculptors. 
The  e.\hil>ition,  which  they  have  opened  at  the  G9th  Infantry 
Regiment  Armory,  to  run  to  the  end  of  March,  aims  to  show  the 
non-traveled  American  somethinf^  of  the  work  of  the  European 
moilerns.  The  .society  has  no  i)ropaganda,  asserts  Mr.  Arthur 
B.  Davies,  its  president,  "  It  proposes  to  enter  on  no  controversy 
■with     any    institution. 


Thk  Litkuauy  Dkjeht  has  given  from  time  to  time  some 
KliiM[)S('s  of  the  men  whose  canvasses  are  now  first  seen  here  in 
Ameri<a.  In  Ilurper's  Weekly  (February  1.5;  Mr.  F.  J.  (Jregg 
thus  sums  them  up: 

"It  is  natural  that  the  artists  should  take  most  interest  in  the 
notal)le  grouj)  made  up  of  Cezanne,  (Jauguin,  and  Van  (logh. 
The  first,  the  old  man  of  Aix,  'wild,  candid,  irascible,  and  good,' 
whom  his  friend  Zola  did  not  understand,  iho  he  drew  the  paint- 
ers  portrait  as  a  young  man  in  "  I/(Euvre,'  has  come  into  his 
own  after  a  life  of  neglect  and  even  contempt.  Impressionism 
saved  him  from  Scholasticism,  and  the  need  of  finding  him.self 

saved    him     from     Im- 


Its  sole  ohje<'t  is  to  put 
the  paintings,  sculp- 
tures, and  so  on,  on  e.\- 
hibition  so  that  the  in- 
telligent may  judge  for 
themsehes  by  them- 
selves." This  e.xhibit  ion, 
as  Mr.  (luy  Pene  de 
Bois  points  out  in  the 
special  number  of  Arts 
and  Decoration  (March), 
shows  in  chronological 
sequence  '"the  starting- 
points  and  the  influ- 
ences out  of  which  has 
evolved  the  great  mod- 
ern art  of  to-day — an 
art  that  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  intox- 
icating serum  of  life." 
That  the  show  isn't 
simply  given  over  to 
the ' '  Cubists  "  and  other 
ultra-modernists  is  seen 
in  the  names  of  Ingres, 
Delacroix,  Courbet, 
Corot,  Manet,  Monet, 
Pu\-is     de     Chavannes, 

and  others.  In  Arts  and  Decoration,  the  appeal  of  the  modern 
movement  is  exprest  by  Mr.  John  Quinn,  a  successful  lawyer 
and  enthusiastic  collector,  thus: 

"Here  will  be  examples  of  the  work  of  men  about  whose  names 
historic  battles  have  been  waged,  names  of  men  who  came 
victoriously  out  of  the  fight,  men  of  many  aims,  men  of  unequal 
accomplishment,  men  whose  work  may  clash.  But  all  the  work 
has  been. assembled  with  one  aim.  to  bring  before  the  art  lovers 
of  New  York  the  work  of  modern  artists  that  shoAvs  Aitality, 
intensity,  depth  of  feeling,  imaginative  insight  or  love  of  abstract 
beauty,  the  art  of  men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  shun  with 
scorn  effete  sentiment,  the  'pretty'  as  well  as  the  petty,  the 
tedious  story-telling  picture,  and  the  cheap  confectionery  that 
dealers  so  easily  sell  and  that  nauseates  the  lover  of  vital  art. 
There  will  be  in  this  exhibition  the  work  of  artists  whose  chief 
aim  has  been  to  render  the  vibration  or  rhythm  of  life  in  form  and 
color,  of  others  whose  aim  has  been  the  beautiful  and  not  mere 
prettiness,  and  of  men  the  best  of  whom  have  saved  themsehes 
from  the  taint  of  insincerity. 

"Many  people,  in  literature  as  in  art,  look  with  fear  on  what 
is  neAv.  They  shudder  at  the  idea  of  any  fundamental  change. 
But  life  means  growth,  and  should  mean  progress.  Growth  is 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  great  artists,  from  Rembrandt  to 
Turner  and  from  IManet  and  Monet  down  to  Augustus  John. 
Growth  is  hfe;  stagnation,  the  failure  to  grow,  is  the  great 
tragedy  of  art." 


BALL    AT    ARLES. 

By  Van  Gogli  (Dutch). 

The  confused  vision  ol"  an  onlooker  from  one  corner  of  the  ballroom.  In  the  fore- 
ground one  mainly  sees  the  elaborate  head-dresses  of  the  Arlessiennes.  Van  Gogh 
deliberately  painted  "brutal"  pictures.     He  died  by  his  own  hand  at  thirty-seven. 


pressionism.  Cezanne 
did  not  believe  in  de- 
spising his  i)redecessors, 
or  that  'th(!  old  masters 
exist  to  teach  us  what 
to  avoid,'  as  was  said 
recently.  He  used  to 
haunt  the  Louvre  gal- 
leries as  Van  Gogh  used 
to  haunt  the  Dutch 
galleries.  He  became  a 
hermit  not  through 
hatred  of  humanity,  but 
through  sensitiveness  at 
neglect.  As  he  fled  from 
the  anecdote  in  paint- 
ing, so  the  anecdote  fled 
from  his  life.  He  de- 
termined to  let  ntv 
one  'get  his  grapphng- 
irons'  on  him,  but 
showed  his  determina- 
tion to  work  out  his 
own  development  on 
his  own  lines.  Refused 
at  the  Salon  with  Pis- 
sarro,  Claude  Monet, 
and  Sisley,  he  and 
Renoir  went  beyond 
Impressionism,  while 
Courbet  and  Daumier 
were  among  the  men 
whose  work  helped  his 
progress. 
"Gauguin,  no  more  than  Cezanne,  despised  his  art  ancestors. 
But  whether  in  Tahiti  or  in  Brittany — he  left  an  assured  career 
on  the  stock  exchange  to  make  painting  his  profession — he  sought 
after  simplicity,  a  simplicity  bordering  on  the  archaic — sim- 
plicity and  strength.  If  his  drawing  is  false,  it  is  voluntarily  so. 
Whatever  'fault'  he  has  has  its  purpose.  That  is  why  he  puzzles 
the  vulgar. 

"Van  Gogh,  the  third  of  the  Titans,  is  revealed,  not  only  in 
his  paintings,  but  in  his  wonderful  letters  to  his  brother  and 
Emile  Bernard,  letters  that  have  a  deep  sanity.  Altho  he  gave 
painting  his  whole  attention  only  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  and 
died  by  his  OAvn  hand  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  great  career 
was  crowded  into  the  interval.  A  leader  in  new  paths,  he,  too, 
believed  that  'as  long  as  there  are  those  who  are  living,the  dead 
will  live.'  His  theory  was:  '  the  chief  thing  is  to  strengthen  one- 
self entirely  through  reality,  without  any  preconceived  plan 
and  without  any  watchword  haihng  from  Paris.'  He  showed  his 
belief  in  the  interrelationship  of  art  when  he  pointed  out  on  one 
occasion  that  the  early  Italians,  the  German  Primitives,  the 
Dutch  School,  and  the  later  Italians  quite  involuntarily  con- 
stitute a  group,  a  series." 

Besides  the  big  masters  of  the  Modernist  movement  there  are 
names  known  only  to  few  even  among  the  artists  of  America. 
Mr.  Gregg  continues : 

"There  is  a  group  of  sculptors,  of  various  nationalities,  includ- 
ing  Manolo,    Brancusi,  Lehmbruck,  Maillol,  and   Archipenko. 
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Manolo,  who  is  no  longer  young,  is  a  Spaniard  who  came  to  the 
front  only  recently.  Altho  his  work  was  tliought  highly  of  by 
even  f,'onser\'ative  sculptors  for  years,  he  had  difficulty  in  getting 
it  shown.  His  portrait  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Kahn- 
weiler,  is  one  of  iiis  most  notable  performances. 
"Brancusi  in  his  youth  used  to  be  conservative, 
exhibiting  at  the  Salon.  He  disappeared  from 
view  some  years  ago  and  emerged  from  his  hiding- 
place  with  a  new  manner.  He  now  describes  his 
five  years  at  a  trade-school,  five  at  the  art  school 
in  Bucharest,  and  fl\'e  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris 
as  'fifteen  years  of  waste,'  and  the  early  work 
from  the  sjile  of  which  he  still  makes  a  living  as 
'raw  beefsteak.'  He  goes  further  than  Manolo  in 
the  direction  of  making  his  sculpture  'subjective.' 
That  is  to  say,  he  tries  to  express  personality  with 
as  little  objective  likeness  as  possible.  A  portrait 
with  him  is  intended  to  show  how  the  subject  affects 
him,  not  to  suggest  reproduction.  He  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  by  the  artist  him- 
self, finding  modeling  in  clay  'too  easy.'  His  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  a  lot 
of  the  younger  men.  Of  Brancusi's  sincerity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of 
other  artists  whom  he  admires  is,  like  his  love  for 
music,  a  sort  of  passion.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  finality  of  any  artist's  style,  and  believes  that 
he  will  keep  on  changing  indefinitely. 

"  Archipenko  is  a  native  of  Kieff.  He  used  to 
be  an  adherent  of  the  Cubists,  but  is  such  no  longer. 
It  is  said  that  he  thoroughly  disapproves  of  the 
recent  influence  of  Picasso  in  the  direction  of 
extravagance. 

"^latisse  is  better  known  here  as  a  painter  than 
a  sculptor.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  but 
came  early  under  the  influence  of  Cezanne  and  Renoir.     He  has 
a  wide  following,  and  his  work  is  in  great  demand  in  Russia  and 

Germany. 

"The  name  of 
Matisse  naturally 
suggests  that  of 
Picasso,  a  Spaniard 
who  arrived  in  Paris 
at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  has  been 
active  ever  since. 
From  the  first  his 
paintings  had  a 
market,  everj^  fresh 
change  in  his  man- 
ner gaining  new  ad- 
herents and  puz- 
zling those  who  had 
bought  his  'earlier 
work.  He  has  hosts 
of  imitators,  against 
whom  the  charge  is 
made  that  they  do 
not  express  their 
own  emotions  or 
conceptions,  but  are 
concerned  only  in 
suggesting  the  meth- 
od of  their  idolized 
master. 

"One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the 
moderns  is  the  late 
Henri  Rousseau.  He 
was  a  custom-house 
officer  who  took  to 
art  in  middle  life, 
working  on  Sun- 
days. His  friends 
used  to  consider  it  a 
good  joke  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  a 
great  man  and  well 
on  thewajto  becom- 
ing famous.  The  stu- 
dents, descendants 
of  the  students  who 
jeered  at   Cezanne, 


would  howl  before  his  canvases  at  the  Independents.  But  the 
fun-makers  were  unconscious  prophets.  Henri  Rousseau,  whose 
funeral  even  was  half  a  joke  with  some,  is  now  recognized  as  a 
true  master  by  the  men  whose  judgment  has  authority." 


BEFORE    THE    BULL-FIGHT. 

By  Louisa  Cardoza  f Portuguese). 

Apparently  a  mental  state  objectified.     The  exciting  cause  was  the  thronKcd  street 

leading  to  the  bull-ring. 


MADAMOISELLE    POGANY. 

By  Brancusi  (Rumanian). 

'  He  tries  to  express  personality  with  as 
little  objective  likeness  as  possible." 


The  general  opinion  of  the  display,  given  bj-  the  conservative 
critic  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  is  that: 

"It  is  a  fine  and  stirring  exhibition.  .  .  .  This  international 
show  of  about  a  thousand  examples  of  modern  art  includes  some 
of  the  most  stupidly  ugly  pictures  in  the  world  and  not  a  few 
pieces  of  sculpture  to  match  them.  But  while  these  ■will  un- 
doubtedly make  the  'sensation'  of  the  affair,  it  is  plain  that  the 
latter  was  organized  with  no  sensational  purpose,  and  it  is  not 
freakish  violence  which  gives  the  collection  as  a  whole  its  tone. 
That  tone  is  determined  by  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  healthy 
independence  in  most  of  the  types  represented." 


CANADA'S  LITERARY  DEPENDENCE 

THE  CANADIAN,  as  revealed  by  Mr.  Frank  Wise,  the 
president  of  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  seems 
to  suffer  from  a  two-fold  sensitiveness.  First,  because 
the  English  criticize  him  as  un-English;  second,  because  he 
finds  that  the  propinquity-  of  an  overpowering  neighbor  really 
forceshim  to  be  what  he  doesn't  choose  to  be  of  his  own  free  will. 
"The  great  pity  is,"  observes  ]Mr.  Wise  in  the  London  Daily 
News,  '"that  the  English  can  not  realize  that  Canada  is  not 
just  across  the  Channel,  and  think,  because  it  is  British,  it  must 
therefore  be  English."  On  the  other  hand,  he  confesses  with  some 
reluctance,  "it  is  our  contiguity  to  our  neighbors  that  makes  us 
what  we  are  in  our  customs,  manners,  and  habiliments,  even 
while  our  hearts  and  natures  are  British."  Air.  Wise  is  led  to 
these  reflections  by  an  article  in  an  English  magazine  in  which 
the  writer  "quite  failed  to  grasp  most  of  the  big  salient  facts, 
which  by  their  mere  existence  make  Canada  what  it  is,  what  it 
has  latelj-  become,  and  what  it  is  to  become  ever  more  emphat- 
ically as  the  century  advances — this  centur3'  which  is  Canada's." 
He  thinks  it  "much  to  be  regretted  that  such  criticism,  which  is 
only  cynicism,  can  find  a  publisher,"  for  to  him  it  only  "suggests 
the  poking  of  fun  at  one's  country  cousin  because  his  clothes  are 
made  in  the  provinces  rather  than  in  Bond  Street,  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  some  day  he  may  quite  likely  M&come  the  head  of 
the  family."  Mr.  Wise  goes  on  to  dilate  on  Canada's  dependence 
on  American  literature,  even  American-made  British  news,  and 
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■o  a4XH>unt8  fur  hur  subtlu  deviations  from  the  liritiub  fharac-tor 
M  rormtnl  in  the  "right-little,  tight-little  isle."     Thus: 

■■\Vt'  do  not  often  stop  to  rimsidtr  how  niiicli  we  luv  molded 
b>  wimt  we  n-ad.  It  is  »  siiljtle,  luwonHcious  edu<-ution  that  we 
tiwallow  from  the  inorniiiK  inijier  with  our  ooflfee,  that  we  take 
fnxii    '  hiilletin  lioards  as  we  no  to  lunch,  and  read 

iu  111  s  ur  w«H'kl>  journals  of  one  kind  or  another 

as  we  dt»ze  in  the  eveninR  over  the  fire  or  on  our  verandas.  If 
it  is  not  'out-and-4)ut '  Ani«>rican  news,  it  is  foreifjn,  often  British 
news  stniiiud  ll)n>ut,'h  the  sieve  of  an  Am«ri<'an  news  ageney. 


VRE     KAMIl-V    GUOIP. 
By  \V.  J.  Glackens. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  revolt  among  us.    "American  art."  says  .John  Qu 
that  the  work  of  some  of  these  men  will  give."       ■.Stagnation  is  the  gr 


newspaper?  Not  one  in  five  thousand.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  sinijle  hotel  newspaper  stall  where  one  can  obtain  a  eopy 
of  a  current  English  daily  or  wtntkly  or  monthly  (except,  jH-rhaps, 
one),  or  quarterly-.  In  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  places,  it  is  possible  to  buy  the  latest  issue 
of  one  or  two  Boston  and  several  New  York  daiUes,  while  the 
further  w<'st  you  go  the  greater  grows  the  variety.  Yet  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  we  hang  together  as  Canaxlians,  and  draw 
the  lines  of  nationship  tighter  and  tighter,  and  seem  to  develop 
more  and  more  our  affection  for  the  m'^ther  country,  and  a  pride 
in  the  Km|)ire  of  which  we  realize  we  become  daily  a  more  im- 
portant factor. 

"The  Englishman  at  home,  who  has 
not  been  here  to  see  for  himself,  can  not 
understand  why  we  should  not  be  just  as 
content  as  he  to  be  'English';  why  we 
fail  to  take  a  great  interest  in  his  sports, 
why  we  dechne  to  buy  the  clothing,  both 
under  and  upper,  he  sends  to  us;  why  we 
prefer,  apparently,  to  read  papers  and 
books  written  by  Americans,  why  we 
drive  American  motor-cars  rather  than 
those  of  EngUsh  make!  Of  course,  we 
know  that  we  have  no  leisured  class  for 
fox-hunting,  for  instance,  and  even  then, 
wire  in  place  of  hawthorn  would  make 
it  impossible,  even  if  the  Canadian  farmer 
would  stand  for  the  damage.  We  know 
that  we  are  uncomfortable  in  most  of  the 
clothing  made  for  the  Englishman,  with 
his  damp  climate  and  unheated  houses 
and  offices.  We  know  we  can  find  in 
yesterday's  New  York  paper,  omitting 
consideration  of  our  own,  news  a  week 
or  ten  days  fresher  than  in  the  latest 
London  paper.  And  some  of  us  here 
have  ridden  in  motors  of  English  build, 
made  for  English  roads,  not  Canadian, 
altho  probably  in  respects  other  than  the 
springs  the  better  value  is  in  the  English 
.  car!" 

The  end  of  the  matter  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  should  refrain 
from  unjust  criticism  of  one  another,  or — 


inn.  "needs  the  shock 
eat  tragedy  of  art." 


Sometimes  it  is  very  easy  to  see  the  Stars  or  the  Stripes,  or  some- 
times both.  Our  English  Parliamentary  news  frequently  comes 
to  us  with  the  prejudice  of  our  neighbors,  but  lightly  veiled. 
The  bias  may  be  unintentional,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  news 
material  originally  intended  for  a  people  who  are  not  British, 
who  never  intend  to  be,  and  who  imagine  that  Canada  will 
some  day  be  an  'adjimct'  to  the  United  States. 

"And  for  bright,  snappy  reading,  whither  shall  we  turn? 
Surely  not  to  English  popular  magazines.  There  is  nothing 
in  them  to  attract  the  general  Canadian  reader.  The  dramatis 
personae  of  the  stories  are  not  comprehended  by  any  one  who 
has  not  mingled  with  the  English  in  England,  and  even  then 
one  does  not  care  to  read  so  much  about  commonplace  people 
and  their  hopelessly  commonplace  dailj'  life.  Many  English 
magazines  are  made  for  'below-stairs'  and  the  suburbs,  and  do 
not  appeal  to  the  average  Canadian  reader,  who  is  as  critical 
in  his  reading  as  is  an  American." 

Mr.  Wise  protests  that  he  is  not  bent  on  eulogizing  Canada's 
neighbors,  but  "to  show  the  perils  of  propinqiuty " : 

"In  their  hundred  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States 
there  are  many  more  interesting  writers  than  at  present  we  can 
boast  of.  In  their  many  excellently  produced  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  are  stories,  well  told,  of  conditions  of  life 
wholly  analogous  to  our  own.  They  write  of  a  cUmate  we  recog- 
nize, the  same  kinds  of  food  we  eat,  clothes  we  look  upon  as 
like  our  own,  and  people  who  live,  amuse  themselves  very  much 
as  we  do,  and  die  as  we  do  from  the  same  kind  of  overwork  or 
the  same  kind  of  accidents. 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  our  own  attitude  toward  the 
British  press.     How  many  Canadians  ever  see  an  English  daily 


' '  If  there  is  to  be  discussion  one  of  the 
other,  let  us  be  fair.  The  occasional,  un- 
thinking Canadian,  to  be  sure,  careless  of 
his  great  heritage,  talked  carelessly  of  the 
advantage  of  commercial  union  with  thai 
States.  He  was  more  or  less  ready  to  walk  into  the  trap  set  fori 
us  a  year  or  more  ago.  He  says  he  knows  more  of  the  American 
than  he  does  of  the  Englishman.  It  is  not  his  fault,  it  is  his 
contiguity. 

"It  i.s  England  who  must  make  the  effort.  It  is  she  who 
must  look  into  Canada  and  learn  the  ways  of  Canadians,  not 
give  way  to  cynicism  or  allow  cheap  raillery  to  pass  as  honest 
criticism." 


"TOM  JONES"  BENEFITED  BY  BURNING— The  usual 
aftermath  of  book-burning  episodes  seems  to  come  to  Don- 
caster,  England,  which  administered  the  trial  by  fire  to  Fielding's 
"Tom  Jones."     The  London  Standard  reports: 

"The  action  of  the  Doncaster  Free  Library  Committee  in 
banning  '  Tom  Jones'  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  an  enormous 
demand  for  the  book  in  the  town,  and  the  booksellers  have 
profited  greatly.  Such  was  the  statement  made  yesterday,  when 
the  Doncaster  Town  Council  met  for  the  first  time  since  the 
action  of  the  committee 

"The  Mayor  declared  that  the  to-wn,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sporting  center,  had  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  through  the 
pubhcity  given  to  the  incident.  The  matter  was  warmly  de- 
bated, supporters  of  the  library  committee  declaring  that  they 
had  been  abused  in  the  press  and  in  the  street  for  protecting 
pubUc  morals;  that  'Tom  Jones'  was  not  fit  to  be  read,  and  con- 
tained expressions  which,  if  publicly  used,  would  'land'  the 
users  before  th«  justices  for  indecency. 

"Opponents  of  the  committee  pointed  to  the  standard  nature 
of  the  work,  and  inquired  if  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  others 
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were  to  be  burned,  and  said  that  by  its  action  the  committee 
had  caused  the  book  to  enjoy  an  enormous  sale  in  Doncaster 
during  the  last  few  days." 


"THE  POET   OF  THE  SIERRAS" 

ON  A  FUNERAL  PYRE  of  stone  built  by  his  own  hands 
the  body  of  Joaquin  Miller  was  burned  and  the  ashes 
scattered  by  the  wind.  This  was  his  wsh,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  it  before  he  was  taken  by  the  illness  that  resulted  in 
death  on  February  17.  The  cer- 
emony, we  are  informed  by  dis- 
patches from  San  Francisco,  took 
place  near  the  home  he  built 
on  the  heights  overlooking  San 
Francisco  Bay.  It  accords  with 
the  general  picturesque  quality 
with  which  he  invested  his  whole 
life.  His  name  even — Cincin- 
natus  Heine — was  discarded  in 
favor  of  Joaquin,  recalls  the 
New  York  Sun,  "borrowed  from 
a  Mexican  bandit,  Joaquin  Mu- 
rietta,  a  man  widely  known  and 
dreaded  among  the  California 
miners,  but  admired  and  defend- 
ed by  Miller."  This  journal 
g^ives  the  following  sketch  of 
his  career: 

"Bom  in  the  Wabash  district, 
Indiana,  on  November  10,  1841, 
he  was  taken  by  his  parents,  in 
1850,  to  Oregon.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  labored  in  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  mines,  and  in  1855 
he  volunteered  for  the  filibus- 
tering expedition  into  Nicara- 
gua led  by  Walker. 

"For  several  years  he  lived 
among  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Returning  to  Oregon  in 
1860,  he  studied  law,  but  turned 
aside  from  his  profession  to  spend 
two  years  as  an  express  mes- 
senger in  Idaho.  After  editing 
a  paper  called  The  Democratic 
Register  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  which 
was  supprest  on  account  of  its 
disunion  sentiments,  the  practise 
of  law  in  Canon  City  led  him 
into  a  judgeship,  and  until  1870 
he  was  County  Judge  of  Grant 
County. 

"At  that  time  he  went  to  the  East,  and  crossing  to  England 
published  in  London  his  'Songs  of  the  Sierras,'  which  made  him 
there  a  literary  lion  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  same  poems 
had  not  been  well  received  in  this  country.  From  New  York, 
whither  he  soon  returned,  he  went  to  Washington  and  spent 
some  -years  there  in  newspaper  work.  Since  1887  he  had  made  his 
home  in  Oakland,  altho  he  \'isited  Alaska  in  the  Klondike  days 
and  was,  while  there,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

"After  all  his  wanderings  he  chose  California  as  the  place  in 
which  to  do  the  literarj'  work  he  had  planned,  some  of  which 
never  reached  completion.  'A  grander  Greece,'  he  called  the 
State,  and  said  of  it '  this  is  the  art  atmosphere  of  the  New  World, 
and  we  are  its  prophets.'  His  habit  was  to  WTite  in  bed  until 
noon.  Then  he  appeared,  arrayed  like  a  cowboy,  in  flannel 
shirt,  sombrero,  high  boots,  and  corduroy  trousers. 

"His  place,  where  he  entertained  many  celebrities,  consisted 
of  about  ten  acres  over  which  were  scattered  a  dozen  small 
houses.  One  of  these  he  occupied,  one  served  for  his  wife  and 
daughter,  a  third  was  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  others  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  \'isitors.  It  was  his  belief  that  no  two 
people  ought  to  live  under  the  same  roof. 


"When  Voiie  Noguchi,  the  Japanese  poet,  camo  to  live  with 
him  he  built  a  little  addition  to  his  own  cottage  and  fledicatid 
it  to  the  visitor.  It  was  his  purpose  to  make  his  home,  the 
Heights,  a  refuge  for  feeble  and  indigent  poets,  and  all  about  it 
he  planted  with  his  o\vn  hand  thousands  of  pine  and  fir  trees, 
which  form  a  huge  cross  visible  from  the  valley  miles  away. 

"Miller's  principal  works  are:  'Songs  of  the  Sunland'; 
'Life  Among  tlu;  Modocs,'  wherein  he  describes  the  people  of 
th(>  Indian  girl  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years;  'Songs  of 
the  Mexican  Seas';  and  in  prose  the  novel,  'The  Danites  in 
the  Sierras,'  from  which  was  taken  his  play  'The  Danites,' 
which  enjo\'ed  a  long  run  in  New  York.  Miller's  poetry, 
as  well    as    his    prose,    r«>ceived    favorable    consideration    more 


JOAQUIN    MILLER. 

The  poet  who  believed  no  two  people  ought  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  so  built  little  houses  all  over 
his  California  estate  for  himself,  his  family,  and  friends. 


\ 


on  account  of  its  brilliant  and  crude  color  than  for  any  artistic 
excellence." 

The  New  York  Tribune  prints  this  detail  concerning  his 
funeral  pj^re: 

"On  Rocky  Hili,  above  his  home  at  Oakland  Heights,  Joaquin 
Miller  completed,  in  1878,  a  unique  funeral  pyre.  Upon  it  he 
gave  orders  that  his  body  should  be  cremated  and  the  ashes  be 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  winds  that  sweep  in  straight  from  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  pyre  is  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  10  by  10 
feet,  and  standing  8  feet  high.  It  is  composed  of  620  huge 
granite  boulders,  set  in  soUd  cement,  and  laid  with  skilled  hands 
to  endure  for  centuries.  It  is  approached  by  three  immense 
steps  laid  across  the  entire  west  frontage  and  of  sufficient  height 
to  permit  the  bearers  to  place  the  body  on  the  top  of  the  heap. 
The  upper  surface  is  hollowed  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  in 
the  shape  of  a  coffin.  Arrangements  are  made  for  creating  a 
strong  draft,  so  that  when  the  body  is  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood 
it  will  soon  be  reduced  to  ashes.  Six  feet  away  is  a  huge  boulder, 
on  which  is  painted  in  large  white  letters:     'To  the  unknown.' " 


THE  VISITING  FRENCH  PHILOSOPHER 


You  CAN  NOT  PKOVK  inunortalitj .  says  Professor 
IU'rt,'st>n,  hut  you  do  not  have  to  in  order  to  he  justified 
in  U'liexintr  it."  Indeed,  the  l)urden  of  proof  is  on  the 
douhter.  "Nohody  can  prove  that  soinetiiiny  will  never  come 
to  an  end;  sueh  an  attempt  would  he  ahsurd,"  is  another  part 
of  his  assertion.  "  But  if  we  ran  prove  that  the  role  of  the  brain 
is  to  fix  th«'  attention  of  the  mind  on  matter  and  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  mental  life  is  indej)endent  of  the  hrain,  then  wo 
have  proved  the  likelihood  of  survival;  and  it  is  for  those  who  do 
not  believe  it  to  prove  they  are  right,  not  for  us  to  pro\  e  they  are 
wrong."  As  reported  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  these  sen- 
tenees  form  a  part  of  the  lec- 
tures given  by  the  popular 
French  philosopher  at  Colum- 
bia University,  on  "Spirit- 
uality and  Liberty."  Many 
regard  him  as  the  most  vital 
force  in  European  philosophy 
to-day,  his  lectures  here,  as 
well  as  in  Paris  and  London, 
attracting  crowds  of  people  out- 
side the  sphere  of  the  school- 
room. The  lecturer, ;  whose 
method  of  thought  is  intui- 
tional rather  than  abstract 
reasdning,  added  this  further 
comment  on  the  right  to  be- 
lieve in  immortality: 


"If  everything  in  the  mind 
had  its  counterpart  in  the 
brain,  the  sur\aval  of  the  hu- 
man personalitj'  would  be 
highly  improbable,  but  if  the 
mind  transcends  the  brain,  and 
if  the  brain  only  reflects  that 
part  of  mental  life  which  has 
to  do  with  action,  then  we 
may  conclude  that  survival,  tho 
imcertain,  is  at  least  likely. 

"And  not  only  is  such  sur- 
vival probable;  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  and  more  definite 
proof.  Science  can  show  ever 
new  instances  of  mental  facts 
■which  have  no  counterpart  in 
the  brain  and  of  mental  facul- 
ties whose  operation  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  condition  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  brain 
and  cannot  be  localized  in  the 
brain." 


Photographed  by  the  Camptiell  Studios. 

HENRI  BERGSON. 
Philosophy,  he  says,  "  should  make  us  feel  an  increased  sense  of  reality.' 


liberty  of  action.     The  first  is  the  force  of  life,  the  second  tlial 
of  matter. 

"Ill  viewing  evolution  we  have  the  impression  of  a  force  which  i» 
trying  to  use  matter  for  its  own  ends,  to  twist  the  determinism 
of  matter  into  a  v<'hicle  for  free  will.  The  only  success  of  this 
force  is  man.  When  we  compare  matter  and  mind  we  are  struck 
by  the  contrast  they  afford;  one  makes  for  precision,  the  other 
for  \  agueness. 

"One  makes  for  determinism,  the  other  for  freedom.  When 
two  things  present  wholly  different  characteristics  it  is  usually 
true  that  they  have  common  origin.  The  origin  of  matter  and 
mind  is  probably  the  same;  evolution  is  but  the  splitting  of  this 

initial  force  into  two  elements, 
each  oppo.sed,  yet  each  in  a 
sense  complementary.  Matter 
divides  mind,  makes  it  more 
precise;  it  intensifies  it,  too, 
for  it  provokes  it  to  effort.  It 
draws  from  mind  not  only  what 
it  has,  but  what  it  hasn't,  for 
it  provokes  it  to  new  creations. 
It  is  both  an  instrument  and 
an  obstacle;  in  deahng  with  it 
mind  forges  itself,  like  steel. 

"What  does  man  seek?  It 
is  not  pleasure,  surely,  that 
we  seek  most  constantly;  it 
is  not  happiness.  It  is  what 
you  Americans  express  so  well 
in  j'our  word  'efficiency.'  This 
word  expresses  the  tendency 
of  evolution;  it  voices  the  fun- 
damental tendency  within  us, 
which  is  that  of  creation. 

"We  seek  efficiency,  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  we  seek  the  immediate 
product  of  efficiency,  which  is 
joy.  Joy  is  not  pleasure,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  creation. 
JSIaking  money  gives  pleasure, 
no  doubt,  to  the  artist;  his 
joy,  however,  comes  only  from 
seeing  the  picture  grow  under 
his  brush,  from  feeling  that  he 
is  bringing  something  new  into 
the  world.  It  is  this  joy  which, 
in  some  form  or  other,  maa 
always  seeks." 


In  Professor  Bergson's  sys- 
tem will  becomes  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  he  com- 
bats the  view^  of  physical  sci- 
ence that  it  is  dependent  for 
its  exercise  on  the  condition  of 
certain  parts  of  the  brain. 


Intuition  is  sure,  but  vague, 
asserts  Professor  Bergson,  in  defense  of  his  method,  "and  it  needs 
to  be  made  definite  by  constant  observations."     In  reviewing  his 
philosophical  standpoint  he  gives  other  cautions  about  procedure: 

"We  must  remove  from  its  [intuition's]  path  all  prejudices, 
all  preformed  opinions,  its  function  is  to  free  us  from  the  barrier 
which  conventionality,  the  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  our 
mode  of  life,  has  WTapt  around  our  true  selves.  It  helps  us 
know  ourselves  and,  in  consequence,  live  more  intensely. 

"There  are  forces  which  endure  and  which  are  profoundly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  time.  These  forces  are  spiritual. 
There  are  others  which  are  uninfluenced  by  time.  These  are 
material.  It  is  as  if  there  were  two  currents  in  the  world,  one 
rising  toward  freedom  of  action,  the  other  descending,  weighing 
down   the  rising  current  and  in  every  possible  way  opposing 


"Science  shows  us  that  the 
memory  of  words  has  been  lo- 
calized in  certain  sections  of  the  brain,  for  when  these  sections 
are  paralyzed  by  a  blow  these  memories  perish — proper  names, 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  disappear  in  the  order  named. 

"Why  can't  we,  then,  as  science  would  have  us  do,  view  all 
mental  states  as  purely  physical  conditions  of  the  brain?  If 
such  a  view  were  correct  a  cerebral  dictionary  could,  in  theory, 
at  least,  be  formed,  stating  the  precise  relation  between  cerebral 
and  mental  facts.  A  powerful  enough  intelligence  could,  from 
the  merely  physical  condition  of  the  brain,  deduce  the  past 
and  future  history  of  the  individual  wdio  owned  it. 

"Let  us  follow  this  chain  of  thought  more  closely:  On  the  one 
hand,  science  suggests  that  consciousness  is  perhaps  but  a  hght 
struck  by  the  friction  of  various  elements  in  the  brain;  on  the 
other,  that  it  is  the  translation  in  mental  terms  of  what  the  brain 
expresses  in  physical.     Either  of  these  interpretations  of  con- 
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sciousncss  is  the  negation  of  free  will;  both  were  eurrent  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  fact  that  they  originated  before  the 
birth  of  modern  scienee  should  make  us  skeptical  of  the  scientific 
origin  that  is  claimed  for  them. 

"The  second  theory — tliat  consciousness  is  the  translation  into 
mental  terms  of  what  the  stat«  of  the  brain  translates  into 
physical — is  traceable  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which,  in  tum,  derives  from  the  mathematical  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  from  its  proneness  to  a  det«>rminism  which 
wouhl  l)oth  satisfy  its  desire  for  definite  explanations  and  enlarge 
its  field  of  action  by  jariving  it  a  precise  ^■iew  of  definite  and  con- 
stant laws,  the  knowJed/je  of  which  is  the  first  condition  of  suc- 
cessful action." 

The  lecturer  takes  the  stand  that  the  "affirmations  of  science 
are  but  arbitrary-  theories,  and  the  'proofs'  they  supply  often 
extremely  dubitable."     He  remarks: 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  MTiy  science  uses  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  as  an  argument  against  free  Avill.  Science 
tells  us  that  as  the  supply  of  energy  in  the  world  is  constant,  free 
will  is  impossible,  for  a  free  act  would  imply  the  creation  of 
something  new,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bringing  of  fresh  energy 
into  the  world. 

'Such  reasoning  begs  the  question,  for  it  applies  a  law  derived 
from  inorganic  matter,  in  which  the  human  will  does  not  intervene, 
to  organic,  in  which  it  does — and  who  can  affirm  that  the  action 
of  the  will  is  not  the  creation  of  energy?  The  processes  of  nature 
indicate  an  effort  to  use  the  smallest  possible  energy  to  release 
the  greatest  possible  forces,  as  one  by  touching  a  trigger  explodes 
a  revolver. 

"Nature  seems  to  store  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  po- 
tential energy  that  it  may  be  used  by  will  with  the  least  possible 
effort;  it  is  as  tho  she  were  trying  to  elude  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  to  elude  the  determinism  by  which  effects 
are  rigidly  proportioned  to  their  causes  in  order  to  increase  the 
liberty  of  action  of  hving  beings." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Columbia  course.  Professor  Bergson 
paid  a  tribute  to  William  James,  saying  that  "if  America  had  pro- 
duced only  William  James,  she  would  have  made  a  sufficiently  great 
contribution  to  the  world  in  the  domain  of  philosophyand  psychol- 
ogy."    The  inner  sympathy  of  the  two  men  is  further  indicated: 

"He  may  be  said  to  have  brought  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth.  In  this  respect,  James  may  be  compared  to  Socrates. 
He  brought  philosophy  closer  to  life 

"Imagine  that  j'ou  are  listening  to  a  drama.  You  feel  an  in- 
creased sense  of  reality.  Through  the  interpretation  of  the  drama 
you  feel  life  more  intenselj\  The  same  is  true  when  you  listen 
to  good  music.  Philosophy  ought  to  do  the  same.  It  should 
make  us  feel  an  increased  sense  of  reality,  of  vitality. 

"Art  shows  us  things  as  they  really  are.  Philosophy  should 
do  the  same.  In  other  words,  philosophy  ought  to  be  a  direct 
and  intimate  perception  of  realit}-.  One  of  the  functions  of 
philosophj^  is  to  show  us  that  in  our  ordinary  life  we  are  half 
asleep  to  things  as  they  are 

"I  have  no  sj-stera  of  philosophy.  I  have  no  simple  set  of  rules 
from  which  I  could  evolve  my  philosophy.  In  philosophy  there 
are  different  problems  and  each  problem  must  be  solved  by  special 
methods.  The  methods  employed  in  sohdng  one  problem  will 
not  do  when  you  attempt  to  solve  another  problem.  There  must 
be  a  new  answer  to  every  new  question. 

"  Intuition  is  not  all  guesswork.  Manj^  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  those  who  have  spoken  of  my  theory  of  'intuition'  as  guess- 
work. I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  be  impregnated  with  the  subject  if 
we  would  find  a  solution  to  it.  We  must  constantly  learn.  We 
must  become  students  again.     We  must  start  the  subject  anew." 

Professor  Bergson  rejects  the  abstract  method  of  reasoning, 
which  proceeds  bj^  generaUzation,  and  advocates  one  that  pro- 
ceeds to  the  concrete.     He  is  thus  reported : 

"By  proceeding  to  the  concrete  we  arrive  at  the  ego,  and 
as  we  go  further,  we  come  to  personaUty,  to  impulse,  which  is 
the  source  of  everything  within  us. 

"This  method  is  objected  to  because  it  is  regarded  as  dif- 
ficult and  is  believed  to  lead  to  mysticism.  But  intuition  is 
very  near  to  scientific  method,  tho  somewhat  different. 
Science  studies  everything  from  the  exterior,  whereas  philosophy 
studies  everything  from  the  interior." 

His  theory  of  "creative  evolution"  is  treated  in  our  Science 
Department. 


A  YEAR  OF  "MEN  AND  RELIGION" 

THOSE  WHO  SEK  in  the  comparatively  small  gains  in 
church  membership  last  year  the  "failure"  of  the  "  Men 
and  Religion  Movement "  should  read  Dr.  Frederick 
Lynch's  optimistic  summary  of  the  results  of  the  movement's 
first  year  in  The  Chri.slidu  Work.  He  feels  "that  it  has  been 
decidedly  worth  while  and  that  it  has  made  some  contributions 
of  great  value  to  the  religious  life."  Some  of  these  he  proceeds 
to  "gather  up": 

"First  of  all  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  meetings  held  all 
over  the  country  previous  to  the  ("arm-gie  Hall  congress  (in 
April,  191*2],  greatly  stimulated  the  men's  organizations  in  the 
churches  to  renewed  activities  and  revealed  to  them  new  lines 
of  work.  I  am  informed  that  it  also  led  to  the  organization  of 
men's  clubs  in  churches  where  there  had  been  none  before. 
And  it  did  show  these  brotherhoods  what  great  things  men  could 
do  in  the  community  both  along  the  lines  of  social  .service  and  the 
increasing  of  the  efficiency  of  their  own  churches. 

'"In  the  second  place  it  stimulated  the  work  for  boys.  In 
every  community  where  conferences  were  held  much  stress  was 
laid  upon  this  work  and  much  expert  advice  was  given.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  church's  work.  .  .  .  This  move- 
ment has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  including  the  boy  in  the 
field  of  religion.  The  report  of  the  movement  on  'Boys'  Work' 
is  valuable  to  any  who  are  engaged  in  this  important  field. 

"In  the  third  place  it  got  religion  talked  about  and  obtained 
for  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  newspapers.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  the  advertising  of  religion,  and  whether  it  does 
any  good  to  put  illuminated  Scripture  texts  upon  tops  of  high 
buildings,  he  cannot  deny  that  when  the  daily  paper  devotes  a 
column  or  so  to  religious  matters  for  a  week  it  does  create  an 
impression  on  the  ungodly.  It  is  reported  that  in  one  town  a 
saloon-keeper  became  quite  alarmed  through  his  daily  paper. 
There  was  so  much  space  devoted  to  meetings  that  he  said  to  his 
bartender,  '  If  this  'ere  thing  goes  on  much  longer,  Jim,  the  whole 

town  will  get  religion  and  we'll  have  to  quit.'     It  caused 

religion  to  be  talked  about  at  the  table.  It  gave  many  the 
impression  that  religion  was  more  nearly  related  to  every-day 
life  than  it  had  seemed.  It  gave  religion  such  a  practical  turn 
that  it  appealed  to  some  who  had  previously  associated  it  only 
with  church-going. 

"In  the  foui-th  place  it  gave  a  decided ^mpulse  to  what  we  are 
to-day  calling  the  social  gospel.  In  every  city  visited  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  duty  of  rehgious  men  to  apply  Chris- 
tianitj^  to  every  department  of  human  activity,  to  base  all  human 
relationships  upon  it,  and  to  infuse  the  whole  social  order  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 

"In  the  fifth  place  the  big  congress  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  was 
another  great  step  in  cooperative  Protestantism,  and  was 
worth  holding  even  as  an  object-lesson  in  Christian  unity." 

Then  after  the  congress,  continues  Dr.  Lynch,  came  the  various 
reports,  all  but  one  or  two  of  which  "were  truly  remarkable 
volumes."     We  read: 

"The  one  on  social  service  was  the  finest,  and,  as  I  have  often 
said  here,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  minister  in  the  country. 
The  one  on  publicity  suggests  ways  for  a  much  closer  aline- 
ment  of  the  newspaper  with  the  churches  that  may  some  day 
prove  of  very  valuable  ser\ace.  The  one  on  rural  problems  TAnll 
suggest  many  new  methods  to  the  pastors  of  country  churches, 
and  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  practical  value  of  the  report 
on  boys'  work.  The  reports  on  missions  and  Bible  study  could 
be  used  with  great  profit  in  all  the  study  classes  and  midweek 
ser\'ices  of  the  churches,  and  the  one  on  church  unit}'  is  the 
frankest  word  yet  spoken  on  this  great  subject. 

"In  the  second  place,  there  have  been  some  local  congresses, 
conferences  of  different  young  people's  organizations  and  con- 
ferences on  church  union,  held  since  the  big  congress  and  growing 
out  of  it.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
young  people's  organizations,  with  the  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  present,  at  Silver  Bay.  The  general  end 
of  all  of  these  meetings  has  been  greater  cooperation  and  the 
prevention  of  overorganization." 

But  in  this  writer's  opinion,  "perhaps  the  most  striking- 
fruit  of  the  movement  is  the  interest  which  has  been  awakened 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world."     And  it  is  "to  meet  the  many 
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inquirifs  of  Uow  to  interest  men  in  mligiou  und  to  cuuiiHel  wiih 
thusn  who  tIfHire  to  iim  '   r  iiuM'tinffs  in  tlmir  rouii- 

trits,  uikI  to  prtst-ut  tha  ,  :  -  .  ^  >  of  tlu'  (Jospci  that  lius 
l..«  11  iiiiphuiii^iHi  hvrv,  the  evangelistic  and  the  social,"  that  tht) 
luovKiiit'iit  ha«  Iw'ttn  jfiver  world-wide  scope  by  the  sending  of 
;"tht'  two  leadiiiK  ■'pirits  of  the  inovenu-nt  here,  Fred.  B.  Smith 
and  Haymond  Kol)l)his,  on  a  tour  around  the  globe.  They 
are  already  on  their  .way,  accompanied  by  able  helpers  and  a 
male  quartet  of  singers." 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  PRISONER 

THK  UNITED  STATES  has  about  M.OOO  ineu  and 
women  in  its  national  and  State  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, and  of  these  70  to  80  per  cent,  are  confined  from 
one  to  ten  years.  What  part  the  prison  library  plays  in  the  re- 
formatory scheme  has  been  overlooked,  thinks  a  writer  in 
The  Survey  (New  York),  if  an  examination  of  the  catalogs 
of  twenty-three  prison  libraries  reveals  what  all  the  others 
probably  contain.  "  If  the  prison  library  has  been  the  dumping- 
ground  for  gifts  of  literary  rubbish,  if  tho  books  which  are  pur- 
chased are  cheap  in  lone  as  well  as  in  price,  if  the  language  is 
vulgar,  the  characters  and  situations  low  and  suggestive,  the 
prison  is  providing  bad  company  and  poor  ideals  for  the  men 
Avho  are  sent  there  for  correction  and  reformation."  So  ob- 
serves the  writer,  after  his  examination,  limited,  he  says,  "to 
no  one  section  of  the  country,  eight  being  in  the  East,  twelve 
in  the  Middle  West,  two  in  the  West,  and  one  in  the  South." 
He  tells  us: 

"With  few  exceptions,  they  are  far  below  the  grade  of  the 
average  public  library  of  the  same  size,  the  classes  of  his- 
tory, biography,  and  travel,  which  should  be  especially  strong, 
are  often  filled  \\ith  out-of-date  and  unreadable  books.  It  is 
surprizing  that  detective,  stories  figure  largely  in  the  fiction  list, 
for  it  would  seem  dubious  policy  to  furnish  stories  of  crime  which 
suggest  ingenious  plans  and  point  out  the  weak  spots  in  the 
method  of  their  execution. 

"Books  which  emphasize  sensual  details  are  surely  not  good 
mental  food  for  men  ta^n  out  of  normal  human  intercourse  and 
shut  away  with  their  thoughts,  yet  the  prison  libraries  contain 
the  novels  of  the  modern  'realistic'  writers:  Lucas  Malet,  Robert 
Herriek,  Robert  Hichens,  Da\'id  Graham  Phillips,  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  George  Gibbs,  and  many  others.  Elinor  Glyn's 
'  Thi-ee  Weeks '  is  probably  not  on  the  shelves  of  a  single  American 
pubhc  library,  but  it  is  listed  in  three  of  the  twenty-three  cat- 
alogs examined.  Such  books  as  George  Moore's  'Evelyn 
'Innes'  and  'Sister  Teresa,'  Anatole  France's  'Red  Lily'  and 
Sniolletts  'Peregrine  Pickle'  and  'Roderick  Random,'  interest- 
ing and  often  harmless  to  some,  are  of  questionable  moral  tone 
for  such  readers.  Fiction  of  inferior  merit,  with  characters  and 
situations  often  at  variance  with  real  life,  fills  page  after  page 
with  such  alluring  titles  as  'Wife  in  Name  Only,'  'Between  Two 
Sins,'  'Maid,  Wife,  or  W^idow,'  'A  Woman's  Temptation,'  'Shar- 
ing Her  Crime,'  'Lost  for  a  Woman,'  'The  Changed  Brides,' 
and  'A  Beautiful  Fiend.' 

'"The  prison  libraries  need,  first  of  all,  trained  librarians,  who 
know  how  to  select  books  which  provide  information  and  recrea- 
tion, how  to  care  for  these  books,  and  how  to  get  them  read. 

'"The  prison  of  to-day  is  not  intended  to  be  merelj'  a  place  of 
punishment,  nor  a  life  abode  for  the  bad  characters  who  have 
troubled  society.  Every  man  who  leaves  prison  behind  should 
bring  to  his  new  life  a  better  equipment  for  earning  his  li\'ing, 
better  standards  of  conduct,  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make 
good.  The  books  he  has  read  will  play  no  small  part  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  man,  less  ignorant  and  dangerous  than  when 
he- went  in,  is  again  'on  the  outside.'  .  .  .  The  prison  doors  are 
opening  dailj-  to  the  man  who  is  going  out  mth  the  prison  label 
still  upon  him,  for  the  new  clothes  taken  from  the  piles  in  the 
outfitting  room  are  recognized  at  once  by  both  the  policeman 
and  the  saloon-keeper.  Ignorant,  untrained,  and  uncontrolled, 
he  came  into  prison  chafing  at  the  'hard  luck'  or  the  'spite' 
which  had  put  him  behind  the  bars.  Detaining  him  for  one 
year  or  for  ten  has  made  little  difference,  if  he  comes  out  with 
the  same  standards  of  conduct,  the  same  ignorance  and  lack  of 
control." 


THE  PASTOR   AND   HIS  "ZOO" 

To  CO.MFORT  tlie  non-Episcopal  minister  who  fancies 
lie  might  withstand  the  as.saults  of  church  trouble- 
makers if  he  had  a  bishop  to  aid  him.  The  Herald  and 
I'rfubyter  (Cincinnati)  gives  the  confession  of  one  so  protected. 
It  is  taken  from  an  unnamed  church  paper  and  the  rector,  here 
(ronfessing,  summons  his  imagination  to  aid,  and  represents  his 
fold  as  in  reality  a  "zoo"  where  "the  longhorns  and  shorthorns, 
kickers  and  jumpers  and  butters"  require  the  exercise  of  all 
the  grace  at  the  keeper's  command.     We  pass  it  on: 

t'l  am  shepherd  of  a  little  parochial  flock.  I  have  tended 
other  flocks,  both  as  under-shepherd  in  a  city  and  as  ruling  shep- 
herd in  a  town;  but  never  before  have  I  known  one  containing 
.so  many  heterogeneous  elements  as  the  one  I  have  at  present. 
Years  ago  I  had  lessons  in  pastoral  care.  No  man  ever  undertook 
pastoral  work  with  better  theories  of  sheep-culture  than  I.  In 
fact,  in  all  ordinary  dealings  wTth  sheep  and  goats,  I  believe  I 
can  do  as  well  as  the  next  man. 

"I  know  their  nature,  their  habits,  their  needs,  and  have 
learned  to  adapt  myself  to  all  conventional  idiosyncrasies;  1 
can  do  anything  that  is  according  to  rule.  I  have  all  the  latest 
novelties  of  an  institutional  fold,  every  organization  intended 
to  benefit  the  various  members  of  a  normal  flock,  a  Little  Lambs' 
Lullaby  Library,  a  Young  Rams  and  He  Goats'  Association, 
an  Auxiliary  for  Aged  Ewes,  a  Guild  for  Giddy  Goats,  a  Ewe- 
Lambs'  Friendly  Society,  a  Butters'  Brigade,  and  a  flourishing 
chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bellwethers.  All  this  sort  of  thing 
I  imderstand  perfectly  well;  I  have  my  sheep  and  goats  classified 
and  organized;  and  they  all  fit  in  well  into  the  orderly  system 
of  my  fold. 

"But  what  puzzles  me  is  to  apply  even  the  most  approved 
principles  of  sheep-culture  to  the  care  of  animals  which  are  not 
sheep.  For  a  long  time  I  was  distrest  at  my  inability  to- deal 
successfully  with  some  strange  creatures  I  found  in  my  fold, 
which  were  all  legs  and  were  always  kicking.  I  tried  every 
method  known  to  the  science  of  pastoral  theology  for  dealing 
with  erratic  sheep  or  refractory  goats;  but  my  efforts  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result.  My  amazement  at  my  inexplicable  failure 
was  quite  as  great  as  my  sorrow.  At  last  it  dawned  on  my 
dazed  mind  that  I  was  not  dealing  with  sheep,  but  with  kan- 
garoos. Now  what  is  a  shepherd  to  do  with  the  kangaroos  of 
his  flock?     There  is  perplexity  No.  1. 

"Then  again,  in  my  dealings  with  ewes,  I  have  found  creatures 
which  spit  and  scratch  in  a  most  unewelike  fashion.  What  is 
a  shepherd  to  do  with  the  cats  of  his  flock?  There  is  perplexity 
No.  2,  more  than  doubly  distressing  than  the  other.  A  shepherd 
may  be  expected  to  manage  sheep;  but  is  it  fair  to  expect  that 
he  can  do  equally  well  with  cats,  kangaroos,  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
creeping  things?  The  pastoral  \drtues  of  a  David  count  for  little; 
a  man  needs  the  versatility  of  a  Noah.  I  have  been  tempted 
to  insert  a  new  clause  in  the  Litany  to  the  effect  that  my  parish 
may  be  delivered  'from  all  kickings  of  kangaroos  and  cantanker- 
ousness  of  cats,'  for  how  can  a  vestry  composed  of  the  one  and 
a  sewing  society  composed  of  the  other  continue  to  exist? 

"What  can  be  done  about  it?  There  they  are  in  the  fold, 
and  I  must  deal  with  them.  Is  it  possible  to  use  their  special 
qualities  in  some  positive  sort  of  way?  Is  the  native  impulsive- 
ness of  the  kangaroo  susceptible  of  right  direction?  Can  the 
undeniable  force  of  his  constitutional  Protestantism  be  utilized 
in  agitations  for  true  reform?  Ideally  considered,  what  is  the 
ethical  value  of  unlimbered  hind  leg?  After  long  and  painful 
effort  I  have  seemed  sometimes  to  find  that  kangaroos  are 
really  very  effective  in  projects  requiring  rapid  advance  in  several 
directions  at  once.  The  method  of  concentration  by  diffusion 
would  not  seem  to  promise  great  results;  but  it  has  its  uses 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  circumstances  very  often  are 
peculiar.  I  must,  however,  humbly  own  that  I  have  never 
solved  the  eat  problem,  the  promotion  of  felicitous  felinity. 
I  can  see  no  possible  use  for  eats  in  a  sheepfold,  unless  it  be  for 
the  work  of  mutual  extermination.  They  can  be  tolerated  so 
long  as  any  other  species  remain  to  be  killed  off.  If  they  can  be 
induced  to  confine  their  attention  to  each  other,  the  peace- 
loving  are  spared,  while  they  themselves  receive  appropriate 
punishment.  At  any  rate,  the  problem,  both  ontologically  and 
practically  considered,  seems  to  defy  all  other  efforts  at  solution. 

' '  I  often  wonder  whether  my  experience  is  unique ;  and  whether 
I  might  not  gain  assistance  from  the  suggestions  of  some  brother 
shepherd." 


GENERAL  WILSON'S   RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE   CIVIL  WAR* 


THE  literature  of  the  great  struggle 
that  our  Southern  friends  like  to  refer 
to  as  "the  war  between  the  States"  now 
comprizes  a  very  considerable  library.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  four  years  in  history 
(excepting  possibly  the  period  including 
1793)  have  caused  to  be  brought  into  print 
so  much  material,  and  material  of  such 
diverse  quality  and  value.  With  the  great 
mass  of  the  books  presenting  personal 
reminiscences  or  biographies  of  the  war 
times,  the  public  of  the  present  day  has 
little  personal  concern.  These  volumes 
constitute  simply  material  for  the  use  of 
the  conscientious  historian,  the  Rhodes 
or  McMaster  of  the  time.  About  a  dozen 
biographies  and  autobiographies,  however, 
stand  out  in  the  long  series  as  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  history  and  the  Ut- 
erature  of  the  country,  and  in  this  small 
group  a  high  place  must  be  accorded  to  the 
reminiscences  of  General  Wilson. 

In  delaying  the  production  of  his  memoirs 
until  half  a  century  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  General  has  lost  many  readers 
among  his  contemporaries,  the  veterans 
who  have  now  "joined  the  majority,"  but 
as  an  offset  to  this  loss,  he  has  secured  cer- 
tain advantages.  He  has  been  in  a  position 
to  free  himself  from  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  contest  and  to  write  from  the  point 
of  view  not  of  a  combatant  only  but  of  an 
historian;  while  his  book  appears  at  a  time 
when  there  is  an  assured  revival  of  interest 
in  the  war  period  and  a  real  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtful  citizens  of  the  new 
generation  to  learn  something  of  the  tilings 
that  happened  and  of  the  characters  of  the 
leaders  who  were  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  The  General  is  now  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  life,  and  his  narrative 
may  be  accepted  as  presenting  final  con- 
clusions arrived  at  after  half  a  centurj-  of 
deliberation.  It  need  not  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  book  is  on  this  ground  char- 
acterized by  any  oversedateness  or  cold- 
ness of  presentation.  The  story  moves 
forward  briskly,  with  a  glow  of  vitahty  and 
vath  a  fbrce  of  expression  that  recall  one 
of  the  General's  own  cavalrj-  charges.  The 
reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  company  of  a 
youngster  whose  opinions  are  as  burning, 
and,  we  may  add,  as  assured,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  young  Ueutenant,  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  was  seeking  the  most  active 
kind  of  service.  We  may  conclude  that 
General  Wilson  belongs  to  the  fortunate 
group  of  mortals  who  never  grow  old. 

His  experiences  during  the  four  years' 
war  were  singularly  varied,  but  the  variety 
"was  due  not  simply  to  the  fortunes  of  war 


H'nder  the  Old  Flag.  Recollections  of  Military 
operations  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  the  Spanish 
War,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  etc.,  by  James  Harrison 
Wilson,  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.  2  volumes. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  been  for  almost  half  a  century  so 
much  identified  with  the  publishing  house  of  which  he 
is  now  the  head  and  his  father  was  the  founder  that 
his  personal  experiences  in  the  Civil  W'ar  have  not 
been  well  known  to  the  present  generation.  Return- 
ing in  1862  from  the  University  of  Gfittingen,  where 
he  had  been  a  student,  Mr.  Putnam  enlisted  in  the 
176th  Regiment  of  New  York  VMunteers  and  be- 
came a  major,  serving  until  the  end  of  the  war  in 
1865.  His  experiences  in  Libby  Prison  and  at  Dan- 
ville in  the  winter  of  1864-65  have  been  recently 
narrated  by  him  in  a  notable  volume  entitled  "A  Pris- 
oner of  War  in  Virginia." 
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but  very  largely  to  the  wide  capacity  and 
endless  energy  of  the  man  himself  who 
sought  and  found  opportunities  for  work, 
and  particularly  for  fighting,  in  the  several 
channels  in  which  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
himself.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Academy  at  West  Point  with  the  first  six 
of  his  class,  and  his  high  position  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  engineer 
corps  for  his  service.  He  had  even  as  a 
cadet,  distinguished  himself  for  skill  in 
horsemanship,  and  his  assignment  as  an 
engineer  could  not  keep  him  from  the  more 
stirring  activities  of  cavalry  s(>rvice.  It 
was  as  a  cavalry  leader  that  he  finally  won 
his  chief  distinction  and  secured  his  highest 
honors.  His  training  as  an  engineer  and 
his  exceptional  resourcefulness  brought 
him  into  demand  for  staff  service,  but  he 
secured  a  cavalry  command,  and  after  he 
was  leading  a  division,  and  finally  a  corps, 
of  cavalry  he  was  always  able  at  critical 
moments  to  use  to  advantage  his  engineer- 
ing skill  and  ingenuity.  He  proved  to  be 
a  most  valuable  staff  officer;  whatever 
fatigue  he  might  have  undergone,  he  was 
always  ready  for  fresh  work  and  was  con- 
stantly volunteering  for  one  arduous  service 
or  another.  He  was  also  ready  with  sug- 
gestions and  counsel  which,  while  always 
deserving  of  consideration  and  often  prov- 
ing to  be  of  importance,  must  occasionally 
have  seemed  somewhat  assuming,  presented 
from  a  youngster  to  men  who  were  much 
his  seniors  in  years  and  in  experience. 
One  cannot  but  be  imprest  throughout  the 
volumes  with  the  naive  confidence  of  the 
3'oung  officer,  and  with  his  certainty  that 
his  conclusions  in  the  pending  matter  must 
be  not  only  important  but  more  valuable 
than  any  other  recommendations  that 
could  be  presented. 

In  1861,  when  his  active  service  began, 
W^ilson  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  For 
a  year  or  more,  he  did  staff  service  with 
rank  ranging  from  lieutenant  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  But  he  was  given  the  command  of 
a  brigade  when  he  was  but  twenty-six,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-eight  he  had  the 
control  as  an  independent  command  of  the 
greatest  corps  of  cavalry  that  was  brought 
together  during  the  entire  war.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  also  that  this  cavalry 
corps  was  practically  W^ilson's  own  creation, 
and  he  was  able  to  demonstrate,  as  no 
previous  cavalry  commander  had  done,  the 
distinctive  service  that  could  be  rendered 
in  battle,  and  in  pursuit  after  battle,  and 
even,  when  w-ell  in  advance  of  any  support- 
ing infantrj'  force,  in  assaults  on  entrenched 
positions  by  a  well-organized  and  well-led 
corps  of  cavalry. 

His  interview  with  General  Scott  when, 
returning  from  post  duty  on  the  Pacific 
coast  he  is  making  application  for  active 
service,  is  both  sympathetic  and  naive. 
He  takes  it  upon  himself  to  encourage  the 
old  general,  who  was  naturally  troubled  and 
anxious  at  the  loss  of  Lee,  Beauregard,  and 
others,  by  reminding  him  that  there  was 
plenty  of  good  material  left  out  of  which  to 
shape  leaders  for  the  armies  of  the  North. 
General  W^ilson  is  quite  sharp  in  his  criti- 
cism of  Robert  E.   Lee,  and  makes  the 


natural  reference  to  the  course  taken  by 
another  great  Virginian,  (Jeneral  Thoma.s. 
Thomas  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  one  of 
the  Northern  generals  for  whom  Wilson 
finds  no  word  of  harsh  criticism. 

Wilson's  first  imj)ortant  service  was  in 
the  Port  Royal  Ex[)edition,  wliere  he  was 
under  the  command  of  (Jeneral  Thomas  W. 
Sherman.  The  young  lieutenant  made 
some  early  exi)l()ra(i()iis  of  the  dilTicult 
region  about  Hilton  Head  and  was  quite 
prepared  as  a  result  of  his  investigations 
to  recommend  to  General  Sherman  "an 
immediate  move  on  Savannah."  With  tlie 
knowledge  now  available  of  conditions  in 
Savannah,  it  is  probable  that  the  young- 
ster's counsel  was  .sound  and  that  the  city 
could  have  been  captured  in  February, 
1801.  After  the  occupation  of  Port  Royal, 
operations  came  to  what  Wilson  calls  "a 
dead  calm,"  while  General  Hunter  was 
"busying  himself  in  abolishing  slavery  by 
proclamation."  Wil.son  sums  up  Hunter 
and  Sherman  as  "(>qually  brave,  equally 
patriotic,  and  equally  incompetent,"  and 
he  is  well  pleased  finally  to  secure  orders 
to  report  to  Washington. 

Thi-ough  the  Antietam  campaign,  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan, 
and  he  gives  us  quite  a  careful  study  of  the 
curious  deliberation  and  lack  of  energy  of 
the  "Young  Napoleon."  Among  the  men 
with  whom  he  came  into  touch  on  this 
campaign  was  General  Custer.  He  refers 
to  Custer  as  "incompetent  as  a  great  com- 
mander," for,  "altho  full  of  dash  and  en- 
terprise, he  never  acquired  the  hal)it  of 
properly  measuring  the  enduranc(>  of  his 
men  and  horses."  He  was  also  thought 
to  be  "over-confident  and  occasionally 
jealous." 

After  the  Antietam  campaign,  Wilson 
is  ordered  to  report  to  the  Army  of  the 
West  and  serves  for  a  time  with  Halleck. 
He  there  came  into  relations  with  McCler- 
nand,  with  whose  energj-  and  abihty  he 
was  at  once  imprest.  Later,  however,  he 
sums  up  McClernand  as  an  "impossible 
leader  "  on  the  ground  of  his  "in.subordina- 
tion,  jealousy,  and  personal  ambition." 

Returning  on  an  errand  to  Washington, 
the  young  lieutenant  has  a  curious  inter- 
view with  McClellan.  He  informs  Mc- 
Clellan that  he  is  likely  to  be  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
but  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
secure  service  in  the  W^est.  Wilson  goes 
on  with  counsel  which,  while  good  in  itself, 
must  have  sounded  curiously  coming  from 
a  staff  lieutenant  to  the  commander  of  the 
army.  , 

"Your  friends  do  not  regard  j'ou  as 
wedded  to  the  cause  of  the  country  and  of 
the  union  under  the  constitution.  .  .  . 
We  are  all  below  the  law  and  we  all  owe  the 
common  debt  of  military'  service.  .  .  .  You 
will  be  expected  not  only  to  seek  service, 
but  to  take  any  command  which  may  be 
offered  you.  Pardon  me.  General,  if  1  add, 
.  •  .  if  they  don't  give  j'ou  an  army,  you 
should  accept  an  army  corps  or  even  a 
di\dsion.  If  thej'  will  not  give  j'ou  a  di- 
vision, I  would,  in  your  case,  ask  for  a 
brigade.     If  they  denj-  that,  I  should  re- 
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eign  and  gtt  lMU«k  to  my  Slnt«>  and  rai>u)  a 
rt'ginuMit.  if  1  could  mil  i:»'t  h  coloimlcy,  1 
sliould  taki-  any  ntlur  po.silioa  open  l<>  iiu<, 
and,  fuiliuK  u  cuiiiiniAMiun,  1  Khuulil  tuku  nty 
uiiiskft  and  K"  <»iil  a^  a  private  MiUlitT.  If 
you  a«'t  on  that  priiKiplr,  ymi  \vi!l  not  only 
sucuhhhI,  but  you  will  be  the  next  Prt'sitlt<nt 
of  th.-  Unit.'d  States:" 

lUit  it  was  not  li)<ely  that  tlic  (Ifleuttil 
general  who  wrote  to  Lincoln  from  llarri- 
Kon's  Umding,  instruetinjf  the  President 
how  th»<  war  ought  to  be  managed,  would 
be  sutlii'iently  forgetful  of  self  to  render 
service  on  the  patriotic  lin»'s  indicat«*tl  by 
General  Wilson.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that 
what  Wilson  recommended  to  Mc(^lellan 
was  exactly  the  course  of  action  he  was 
readv    to   follow    himself.      Wilson    states. 


however,  that  McClellan  was  not  offended 
b\  his  presumptuous  speech.  He  says  fur- 
ther that  Mct'hUan's  whole  attitude  was 
that  of  "re«entment  and  animosity  against 
ihc  (Jovernmeiit.  Wrapped  in  his  own  in- 
juries, hi'  had  no  word  for  tlu!  <'laims  of  the 
country  or  for  the  duties  of  the  war."  The 
interview  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the 
j)atriotism,  the  insiglit,  and,  one  must  add, 
the  self-sufticienc_\-  of  thi'  .\()ung  lieutenant. 
After  an  unsuccjssful  attempt  to  secure, 
through  the  influence  of  Thurlow  Weed,  the 
c(nnnmnd  of  a  New  York  regiment  (Weed 
seems  to  havc^  had  too  many  political 
friends  in  train  to  V)e  prepared  to  make 
place  for  a  real  soldier),  Wilson  makes  his 
way  w«'st  and  reports  to  (Jcncral  (irant  for 
staff  servic*'.     lie  speaks  with  warm  appre- 


ciation of  Major  Rawlins,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  (1  rant's  adjutant-general. 
He  finds  Ilawlins  '"an  earnest,  able  man, 
entirely  concentrated  to  his  duties."  .  .  . 
He  realized  that  Rawlins  understocjd  better 
than  anyone<;ls(!  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  (Irant  and  that  it  was  the  influence  of 
Rawlins  which  kept  Grant's  stronger  side 
in  control.  Ruwlins  gave  to  the  young 
lieutenant  at  once  a  full  measure  of  con- 
fidence and  was  quite  frank  in  expressing 
to  him  opinions  not  only  of  (irant,  but  of 
other  commanders  who  wiTc,  like  (Jrant  at 
that  tiuK',  experiencing  the  first  test  of 
large  responsibilities.  Rawlins  commends 
to  his  new  associate  "the  modesty,  the 
good  sen.se,  the  endurance,  the  .sound  judg- 
(Conlinued  on  page  466) 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  BOOKS  AND  THEIIi  DISTRIBUTION  INTO  CLASSES  IN  1890. 


THE   NUMBER  AND  THEIR  DISTRIBUTION  IN    1912. 


HOW  THE   NEW   BOOKS   HAVE   MORE   THAN  DOUBLED    IN   TWENTY-TWO  YEARS  AND   HOW  FICTION 

IN  PERCENTAGE   HAS  DECLINED. 


The  above  diagrams,  compiled  by  Fred  E. 
Woodward  of  Washington.  D.C,  from  whom  they 
liave  been  received  by  The  Literary  Digest, 
show  tlie  proportionate  distribution  into  classes  of 
the  4.553  books  pubhshed  in  1890  and  the  10,135 
published  in  1912.  As  will  be  seen,  the  total 
number  published  has  more  than  doubled  in 
twenty-two  years. 

Contrary  to  an  almost  general  opinion,  however, 
the  percentage  of  works  of  fiction  published  in 
this  period  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  whole 
number.  Mr.  Woodward,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
the  first  person  to  discern  this  fact.  In  the  figures 
for  1912,  only  one  in  every  eleven  books  publi-shed, 
or  9  "^o  per  cent.,  of  the  whole,  were  of  the  fiction 
class.  In  1880,  when  there  were  published  in  this 
country  only  2,076  books,  292  were  classed  as 
fiction,  or  a  percentage  of  14.  as  against  the  per- 
centage of  only  9  %o  last  year. 

After  1880  there  was,  for  many  years,  an  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  fiction  followed  by  a 
marked  recent  decline.    In  1890,  after  an  interval 


of  ten  years,  during  which  time  the  population 
had  grown  from  50,000,000  to  73,000,000,  and 
when  there  was  a  total  of  4,559  books  published, 
1,118  were  works  of  fiction — a  percentage  for 
fiction  of  24.5  per  cent.  In  1900,  after  another 
interval  of  ten  years,  when  the  population  was 
76.000,000,  there  was  a  total  of  6.350  books,  of 
which  1,278  were  fiction — a  percentage  of  20.1  per 
cent. 

The  decline  here  shown  for  the  decade  ending 
in  1900  continued  into  the  next  decade.  In  1910, 
with  the  population  grown  to  93,000,000,  13,470 
books  were  pubhshed,  the  largest  number  ever 
issued  in  one  year  in  this  country.  Of  this  number 
1,539  were  fiction,  a  percentage  of  only  11.4  per 
cent.  After  1910  the  percentage  for  fiction 
steadily  dropt,  and  in  the  year  1912  showed  the 
extremely  low  one  of  only  9  %o  and  the  year 
1912,  9  %o. 

This  result  has  been  brought  about,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  some  extent,  of  the  persistent  de- 
mand from  the  public  for  "better  fiction  and  less 


of  it";  but,  to  a  larger  extent,  is  due  to  a  very 
rapid  increase  in  books  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  sociology,  economics,  religion,  useful  arts, 
medicine,  hygiene,  applied  science,  pliilosophy, 
out-of-doors  books,  education,  poetry  and  the 
drama,  games,  sports,  and  works  of  reference. 
Books  in  these  classes  have  increased  the  total 
largely,  while  books  on  law,  history,  biography, 
and  geography,  have  made  only  normal  increases. 

As  to  actual  numbers  of  all  books  published,  it 
may  be  added  that,  wliile  we  issued  1,010  volumes 
of  fiction  in  1912,  these  were  14  fewer  than  the 
number  issued  in  1911  and  425  fewer  than  is.sued 
in  1910.  In  fact  the  number  issued  last  year  was 
actually  smaller  than  the  number  issued  27  years 
ago  (1886),  when  1,080  were  published  in  a  total 
of  4,476. 

Since  1885  the  whole  number  of  books  issued 
in  the  United  States  has  been  206,680,  and  the 
number  of  works  of  fiction,  35,720.  or  a  percentage 
of  17.3,  which  percentage,  as  already  shown,  is 
rapidly  growing  smaller. 
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'05?   GUARANTEED 
^^      PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


THE  home  builder  knows  that  when  ^'c^tandard"  Plumbing 
fixtures  are  installed  in  his  bathroom,  they  represent  the  highest 
sanitary  experience  and  skill — that  better  equipment  could  not  be 
bought.  They  make  the  bathroom  modern  and  beautiful  and  assure 
a  healthful  home.  '5>1:andard''  fixtures  should  be  specified  always  in 
preference  to  all  others  because  of  their  unquestioned  superiority. 


Genuine  "^tawdafd"  fixtures  for  the  Home  and  for 
Schools, Office  Buildings, Public  Institutions, etc. , 
are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label, 
with  the  excejition  of  one  brand  of  baths,  bear- 
ing the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of 
the  first  quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and   thus  meet   the  require- 

^tarjdard  cSamtar^  Tt)]^.  Co. 

New  York 35  W.  3Ist  Street 

Chicago 900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Philadelphia 1215  Walnut  Street 

Toronto.  Can 59  RichmonJ  Street.  E. 

Pittsburgh 1 06  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis 1 00  N.  Fourth  Street 


ments  of  those  who  demand  "iStaitdafd"  qualitj- 
at  less  expense.  All  "i^tandard"  fixtures,  with 
care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And  no  fixture  is 
genuine  unless  it  bears  the  guarantee  label.  In 
order  to  avoid  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures, 
specify  ".Standapd"  goods  in  writing,  (not  ver- 
ballv)  and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Dept.  35 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street 

Nashville 315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

Nevir  Orleans Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

Montreal,  Can 215  Coristine  BIdg. 

Boston John  Hancock    Bldg. 

Louisville 319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Cleveland 648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


Hamilton.  Can 20-28  Jackson  St..  W. 

London 57-60  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 

Houston,  Tex. Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

Washington,  D.  C Sf^uthern  Bldg. 

Toledo.  Ohio  311  -32 1  Erie  Sucet 

Fort  Worth,  Tex Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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O  U    know    that 
when    it   comes 

right  down  to  the  rinal  perfec- 
tion of  motor  car  designing, 
the  French  lead  the  world. 
Other  enirineers  have  not 
worked  out  such  a  combination 
of  strength  with  beauty  ot  de- 
sign; such  perfect  distribution 
of  weight  and  wearing  parts; 
such  ease  of  operation. 

Because  the  Mitchell  car  has  been 
designed  in  our  own  plant  by  one 
of  the  leading  automobile  engineers 
of  France,  and  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  our  American  engineer — 
to  assure  it  being  perfectly  adapted 
to  American  road  conditions  and 
uses — it  is  called 

The  American  Built  French  Car. 

The  result  of  this  combination  of 
French  and  American  ideas  is  the 
finest  automobile  offered  to  buyers 
this  year  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  most  power- 
ful and  efficient  motor  yet  devel- 
oped— the  ne\V  long  stroke  T-head 
type.  It  is  operated  by  left  drive  with 
center  control;  it  has  electric  lights  and 
electric  self  starter,  each  independent  of 
the  other;  it  has  every  1913  improvement 
offered  by  other  1913  cars  at  any  price. 

Further:  throug-hout  the  manufacture  of  every 
Mitchell  automobile  are  found  the  same  high 
standards  of  material  and  workmanship  that 
have  prevailed  in  Mitchell  vehicle  plants  for  the 
past  78  years. 


THE    LITKRARV     DIGEST 
REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Conlinuetl  from   liUQc  404) 

in<<iit,  and  unshakabU-  s»'lf-roliauee,  and 
couraKoofCirunt.  "He  is  iinprcHl  by  Grant's 
ihorouKh  knuwl«idK«:  of  •'military  admin- 
istnitioii,  .  .  .  his  faiiiiliarily  with  tactics 
and  organization,  and  his  porftK-t  knowlodK« 
of  \\\i-  dt-purtmc^nts  of  supply,  subsistence, 
and  transportation." 

CJrant  receives  liis  new  siaiT  otlicer  with 
"a  simple  cordiality  and  a  friendly  wel- 
come that  won  his  heart  at  once."  Wilson 
records,  however,  his  own  impression, 
which  after  the  lapse  of  this  series  of  years 
he  finds  no  {jround  materially  to  modify, 
that  (Jrant  was  "neither  a  ^reat  organizer 
nor  much  of  a  theorist  in  military  matters." 
CJrant  acts  throughout,  however,  with  a 
"simplicity,  modesty,  and  good  fellowship 
that  won  my  hearty  admiration,  friendship, 
and  confidence."  Grant  is  so  imprest  with 
his  new  staff  assistant  that  he  gives  him 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of 
the  army  of  the  Tennessee  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  an  appointment  that 
constituted  a  distinctive  promotion.  From 
this  time  on,  we  find  continued  references 
in  Grant's  correspondence  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Wilson.  Grant  writes  to  Porter  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  1803:  "Colonel  Wilson, 
in  whose  judgment  1  place  great  reliance, 
thinks  that  there  has  been  unnecessary 
delay  "  (i.e.,  in  the  action  of  the  river  fleet 
in  silencing  certain  batteries). 

A  little  later,  we  find  reference  to  a  plan 
submitted  by  Wilson  through  Rawlins  for 
the  operations  that  were  in  train  against 
Vicksburg.  The  idea  of  having  the  gun- 
boats and  transports  pass  the  river  batteries 
under  cover  of  darkness  while  the  troops 
were  marched  on  the  western  bank  to  the 
first  feasible  crossing,  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Wilson,  and  it  was  under 
this  scheme  that  the  campaign  against 
Vicksburg  was  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
elusion.  The  most  important  critic  of  the 
scheme  was  the  senior  corps  commander 
Sherman,  who  a  few  months  later  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  frankly  his  own  error  of 
judgment.  Sherman  asks  Wilson  to  join 
him  in  advising  Grant  to  give  up  the  plan 
and  was  "earnest  and  impassioned"  in 
support  of  the  view  that  the  army  should  be 
"withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Vicksburg." 

Wilson  speaks  with  cordial  appreciation 
of  General  Upton:  "A  military^  enthusiast 
and  student  of  extraordinary  ability,  cour- 
age, and  judgment  .  .  .  and,  young  as  he 
was,  I  have  never  doubted  that  when  the 
war  ended  he  was  the  best  all-round  soldier 
of  his  day." 

It  was  Wilson  who  had  occasion  to  report 
to  his  chief  Grant  the  insubordinate  lan- 
guage of  the  ambitious  McClernand,  who, 
in  reply  to  an  order  brought  by  the  colonel, 

bursts  out    with,    "I'll  be if  I 

do  it — I  am  tired  of  being  dictated  to — I 


Prices 
F  O.B. 
Racine 

$2,500 
1.850 
1.500 


Motor  Wheel  Base 

7-passeBKerSix  60  H.  P.  4>4x7  in.  144-in. 
2  or  S-passencer  Six  SO  H.  P.  4  x6  in.  132-ia. 
2  or  S-pauenger  Four  40  H.  P.     4k4x7  in.       120-in. 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Mitchell-Lewis    Motor   Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 


Braaohes: 


New  York     Philadelphia     Atlanta     Dallaa 
Kansas  City      LonduQ      Paris 


won't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  you  can  go 
back  and  tell  General  Grant ! "  "McCler- 
nand follows  up  this  exceptional  utterance 
with  a  volley  of  oaths  aimed  as  much  at 
me  as  at  our  common  chief."  On  receiving 
report  of  the  inter\'iew,  Grant  says:  "I 
shall  not  notice  this  outburst  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  I  shall  certainly  get  rid  of  Mc- 
Clernand on  the  first  opportunity."  Mc- 
Clernand's  apology  to  Wilson  for  his 
language,  "I  am  not  cursing  you.  ...  I 
was  simply  expressing  my  intense  vehe- 
mence on  the  subject-matter,"  came  to  be  a 


Manh   I.    lUl:) 

phra«e  throughout  the  Army  of  the  West. 
It  was  certainly  a  happy  ciuphemism.  A 
few  days  later,  Wilson  (tarries  to  Mi-- 
Clernandtthe  order  relieving  him  from 
command.  MeClernaJid's  dismisKal  was 
certaiidy  necessary  if  harmony  was  to  be 
preserved  in  Grant's  army. 

Wil.son  speaks  with  cordial  appreciation 
of   the   value   of   the   service   rendered   by 
Charles   A.    Dana,    assistant    secretary    of 
war,  and  for  long  afterward  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun.    Dana  had,  he  writes,  "  the 
greatest  capacity   for   work  and   the   best 
administrative  ability  of  any  man  whom  I 
have  met  in  public  office."     It  is,  I  think, 
generally  admitted  that  the  reports  sent 
to  Washington  by  the  assistant  secretary, 
whose   enterpri.se    had    taken    him   to    the 
front   Une   of    the   campaigns,    proved   of 
exceptional    value    in    giving    trustworthy 
information  to  the  Presidc^nt  and  in  helping 
Lincoln  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  respective  value,  or  lack  of  value,  of 
the    men    who    were    leading   our    troops. 
Dana's  analj'ses  of  the  characters  of  the 
generals  at  the  front  and  his  prophecies 
as   to    the   probability   of   their   "making 
good,"    proved    to   have   been   excellently 
well   founded.      The   President   would,    in 
fact,  have  done  well  if  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, he  had  acted  more  promptly  on 
Dana's  recommendations. 

It  is  Wilson's  conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  undoubted  patriotism,  energy, 
and  devotion  of  Stanton,  his  "bad  temper 
and    bad    manners    constituted    a   serious 
detriment   to   his   usefulness";    and   that 
Dana  was  much  better  quahfied  by  "actual 
contact  with  the  army  and  its  leaders,  as 
well  as  by  business  experience,  natural  ca- 
pacity, sound  temper,  and  good  methods," 
to  fill  the  responsibilities  of  the  war  office. 
Wilson  was  associated  with  Sheridan  in 
the   brilliant   campaign   in   the  Valley   of 
Virginia,  in  the  autumn  of  1864.    He  points 
out  that  Winchester  (on   September  19th) 
was  the  first  battle  of  the  war  "in  which 
the  cavalry  was  properly  handled  in  co- 
operation with  the  infantry  and  in  which  it 
played  a  decisive  part."     Just  before  the 
Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  fought  thirty  days 
later,  in  response  to  an  application  from 
General  Sherman,  Wilson  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  and  commanding  the  cavalry 
of  Sherman's  army.     It  is  difficult  to  find 
an    instance  of    another  commander,  and 
particularly  of  one  of  Wilson's  years,  whose 
service  was  so  constantly  being  applied  for 
by  generals  as   different  in  method,  tem- 
perament, and  in  character  as  Grant,  Butler, 
and  Sherman.    At  the  time  he  takes  charge 
of  Sherman's  cavalry,  he  is  but  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  seen  but  six 
months'  service  in  the  field  with  cavalry, 
but,  as  he  naively  tells  his  readers:    "I  had 
been  in  the  war  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
not  lacking  in  confidence  or  in  ambition." 
In  March,  1865,  Wilson's  cavalry  corps, 
increased    in     numbers    to     25,000    well- 
mounted  men,  begins  a  campaign,  planned 
by  Wilson  himself,  for  the  destruction  of 
Forrest  and  the  capture  of  Selma.     This 
town  was  the  chief  depot  and  main  source 
of  supply  for   munitions  of  one  kind  and 
another  for  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 
After  a  brilliant  campaign  extending  over 
several  weeks,  Wilson  succeeded,  with  the 
use  of  cavalry  alone,  and  with  a  few  hght 
field  guns,  in  capturing  the  town.     He  had 
previously,  in  several  actions,  defeated  and 
{Continued  on  page  468) 
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This  is  one  of  three  Great  Models  which 

Celebrate  the  20th  Anniversary 

of  the  Haynes  Car 


Model 24,  S- passenger  touring 
car,  fully  equipped,  $1785 


America  s 
First  Car 


Always 
the  Leader 


All  Models  Electrically  Started  and  Lighted 

HAYNES  MODEL  22 


HAYNES  MODEL  24— f„ -ii^^'lTxTn! 

bore,  Sy^  in.  stroke,  34x4  in.  tires,  wheel  base  1 18 
inches,  left-side  drive,  center  control.    $1785. 


,  4  cylinders, 
cast  in  pairs, 
4M  in.  bore,  Syi  in.  stroke,  dual  ignition, 
wheel  base  120  inches.     $2250. 


HAYNES  MODEL  n-^:^'^^  -^ 

Al4  in.  bore,  514  in.  stroke,  36x4/^  in.  tires,  wheel 
bzise  130  inches,   left-side  drive,  center  control. 


EQUIPMENT,  ALL  MODELS: 


Top,  top  cover,  two  lairge  electric  headlights,  glass  front,  electric  side  lights  flush  in  dash, 
electric  tail  light,  electric  cowl  lamp,  Leece-Neville  separate  unit  electric  starting  and  light- 
ing system,  100  ampere  hour  storage  battery,  Eisemann  dual  magneto,  speedometer,  12-inch  upholstery,  horn,  coat  and  foot  rails,  tire 
irons,  full  equipment  tools,  etc.,  one  extra  demountable  rim.    Gasoline  tank  capacity  18  gallons.    Wire  wheels  $100  extra. 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR,   time-tested  through  its  twenty  years  of  progress  and  achievement,  is  offered  in  three  splendid 
models  with  a  wide  variety  of  body  designs  for  this  year.     It  is  the  crowning  year  in  Haynes  history,  and  a  great  year  for 
■■     Haynes  purchasers.     There  is  no  other  car  so  long  knoicn  for  its  value,  yet  no  other— not  even  the  least  known,  seeking  a 
foothold  in  the  market — offers  more  of  the  up-to-the-minute  features  which  compel  attention. 


Others  may  offer  what  seems  like  as  much  as  the  Haynes 
and  offer  it  for  a  price  as  low. 

But  remember!  There's  twenty  years  of  good  car  building 
back  of  the  1913  Haynes.     Twenty  years  of  dependability. 

That  means  a  lohole  lot  to  you. 

Any  purchaser  should  be  able  to  choose  the  car  he  wants 
from  the  Haynes  Line  for  1913. 

And  any  purchaser  may  choose  any  Haynes  with  an  ass^ir- 
ance  of  splendid  service. 


Haynes  "Six,"  $2500 


Here,  in  these  three  models,  worthy  successors  of  all  the 
successful  Haynes  cars  of  the  past,  you  can  know  you  are  get- 
ting the  highest  standards  of  construction,  the  utmost  motor 
efficiency,  the  most  durable  materials  and  absolutely  honest 
workmanship. 

Haynes  has  never  marketed  an  experiment,  never  a  make- 
shift. Just  as  an  example,  the  new  "Six"  is  the  result  oi  years 
of  tests  in  Haynes  shops  and  onefidl  year  of  road  tests. 

Haynes  owners  are  never  asked  to  make  Haynes  experi- 
ments. So  we  offer  the  new  Haynes  "Six"  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty of  success  that  we  have  continued — year  after  yedr — 
marketing  new-model  "  Fours." 

It  is  a  "Six"  that  commands  your  confidence.  The  price 
— $2500 — is  the  right  price,  but  if  we  asked  five  hundred  more 
it  would  not  seem  high. 

The  price  of  the  Haynes  "Six"  is  illustrative  of  the  Haynes 
price  policy,  which  we  have  never  forsaken.  A  fair  and  honest 
price  for  the  car,  with  a  fair  and  honest  profit,  and  no  charge 
for  prestige. 


The  Haynes  name  stamps  every  Haynes  car  "  O.K."— but  we  don*t  ask  you  to  pay  for  the  name. 

See  Your  Haynes  Dealer  or  Write  for  Catalog  Today 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 

1715  Broadway,  NEW  YORK        1702  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO        Van  Nest  Ave.  at  Turk  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO        510-512  N.  Capitol  Blvd.,  INDUNAPOli^ 
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YOUR    HAIR'S 
GOOD   FRIEND 

Not  a  •*fuir-\veather"  friend; 
but  one  that  is  just  as  friendly 
when  your  hair  is  in  trouhle 
as  when  it  is  prosperous  and 
growing. 

That  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap, 
in  which  are  blended  Nature's 
best  aids  to  scalp  and  hair 
health. 

Its  piney  lather,  systemati- 
cally applied  in  shampooing, 
works  loose  all  dust  and  dan- 
druff, and  leaves  the  scalp  clean 
and  pliable — ^just  as  Nature  in- 
tends scalps  to  be. 

PiCklfi 

Tir  Imp  . 

j  (PURE  AS  THE  PINES) 

To  help  you  get  the  utmost  benefit 
from  shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar 
Soap,  we  have  pubHshed  a  new  manual, 
"The  Hair  and  Scalp — Their  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment."  This  manual 
will  be  mailed  you  postpaid  on  request. 

Send  IOC  for  a  sample  half- 
cake  of  i'acker's  Tar  Soap. 


The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co. 
Suite  J4A,  81   Fulton   St.,  New  York 


KKVIEWS    OF    NKW    BOOKS 

[Cunlinued  from  paye  466) 

scattcri'd  tln'  forces  of  Furnst.  uliifh  wero 
tryirijf  to  iiitfivopt  liiiii  and  to  hold  him  in 
clu'ck  until  C'oiiffdfnitc  infantry  could  be 
l>roiitrht  up  to  cut  off  his  rt-trcut.  Schna 
and  Richmond,  a  thousand  miles  apart  hy 
the  trav«'lcd  roads,  fell  on  the  same  daj", 
.\prii  2,  ISGo.  The  city  was  surrounded  by 
a  well-constructed  bastioned  line  of  earth- 
works and  stockades  extendinyf  in  a  semi- 
circle of  three  miles.  The  i)arai)ets  held 
32  guns  in  position,  which  were  covered  by 
stockades  5\>  feet  high.  The  gun-shops, 
foundries,  factories,  and  storehouses  were 
destroyed,  but  with  stn-nuous  exertions  the 
town  itself  was  saved.  Two-thousand  seven 
hiwidred  prisoners  were  cai)tured.  General 
Dick  Taylor,  the  department  commander, 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  Taylor 
writes  later:  "I  never  met  General  Wilson, 
wliose  soldierly  qualities  are  entitled  to 
respect.  Of  all  the  Federal  expeditions  of 
which  I  had  knowledge,  his  was  the  best 
conducted."  The  destruction  of  the  Selma 
arsenal  was  an  overwhelming  blow  to  the 
Confederacy. 

It  was  a  brigade  of  Wilson's  which  cap- 
tured Jefferson  Davis  and  his  party.  The 
general  was,  e\idently,  not  familiar  with 
the  understanding  that  had,  according  to 
my  memory,  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
manders on  the  Eastern  coast.  It  was  very 
generally  understood  by  the  troops  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
on  the  Georgia  coast,  that  Jefferson  Da\  is 
was  not  to  be  captured.  The  policy  in- 
dicated in  Lincoln's  word  that  "we  had 
no  use  for  a  white  elephant,"  while  never 
taking  shape  in  any  official  instructions, 
had,  I  believe,  been  accepted  by  the  leaders 
of  the  troops  on  the  coast.  If  Davis  had 
made  good  his  escape,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  been  utilized  as  the  scapegoat 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  it  is  probable  also 
that  his  career  would  have  failed  to  secure 
due  justice  from  his  own  people.  They 
would  have  remembered  his  vanity,  his 
readiness  to  quarrel  with  the  most  effective 
of  the  Confederate  leaders,  his  persistency 
in  insisting  upon  the  continuance  of  the  war 
long  after  success  was  impossible.  They 
would  very  probably  have  omitted  to  give 
due  recognition  to  the  persistent  courage, 
energy,  and  confidence  which  did  so  much 
to  maintain  through  the  dark  hours  of 
1864—5  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
Davis's  capture  and  the  fact  that  for 
months  he  was  held  as  the  only  prisoner  of 
the  Confederacy,  caused  him  to  be  accepted 
as  the  martyr  of  the  lost  cause.  This  im- 
prisonment of  Davis  was  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
him  and  brought  to  him  during  the  final 
years  of  his  hfe  the  satisfaction  of  centering 
in  his  person  the  sentiment  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  whom  he  had  led. 

General  Wilson's  career  shows  him  as 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  a  typical  American.  His 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  many-sided  ca- 
pacities, his  energy,  enterprise,  and  organ- 
izing ability,  his  quick  perception  of  the 
qualities  of  the  men  with  Avhom  he  had 
to  serve  either  as  subordinate  or  as  com- 
mander, and  his  ready  unde.-scanding,  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  army  work,  of 
large  operations,  placed  him  in  a  position 
to  render  service  of  most  exceptional  value. 
This  value  was,,  as  we  have  seen,  recognized 
by  army  commanders  of  very  Varying 
{Continued  on  page  470) 


Everybody 
knows  that 

Sunshine 
Butter  Thins 

is  one  of  "The  Quality  Biscuits 
of  America" — as  are  also 

Sunshine  Takhoma  Biscuit 
Sunshine  Yum-Yums 
Sunshine  Matinee  Biscolt 
Sunshine  Grahams 
Sunshine  Vanilla  Wafers 

We  want  you  to  know 


that's  why  we  make  this  offer — 

Our  Sunshine  "Surprise  Box" 
Mailed  You  FREE 

containing  a  variety  of  Sunshine 
Biscuits,  including  those  men- 
tioned above.  Your  name  and 
address  and  your  grocer's  name 
on  a  postal  bring  it  free. 

[oOSE-\yil.ES  ^ISCUIT  (OMPANT 

Bahert  of  Sunshine  Bitcaita 

585  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


B 


ROWN^C 

TROCHEVJ 

Save  the  Voice 

Save  the  lungs.    Relieve  hoarseness  and  conghingr 
spells.    25c,  50c,  $1.00.    Sample  Free. 
JOHN  I»  BROWN  &  SON  Boston,  Mass. 


—  V^  ALL-NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


A  delicious. 
creamy  candy 
with  a  flavor 
all  its  own. 

Said  irntin 
boxes  only 

-never  in 

bulk. 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


Tl 


''HE  average  automobile  owner  can't  afford   to   do   much   experimenting 
with  tires.      They  cost  too  much.      Kelly-Springfield  Tires  cost  money, 
but  we  have  done  the  experimenting. 

Kelly -Springfield  Tire  Co.,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Clefeland, 

Baltimore,  Seattle,  Atlanta,  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 


The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Bering  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Boss  Rubber  Co  ,  Denver.  Colo. 
Todd  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Southern  Hardveare  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Atkinson  Tire  ^-  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Savell  Davis  Rubber  Works.  Augustii  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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UNIVERSAL 


tt 


Coffee 
Per  CO  la  tor s 

The  first  requirement  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  is  that  it  taste  right. 
If  it  tastfs  right  it  will  he  right, 
for  coffee  containing  tannin  is 
disagreeably  bitter. 

The  moment  you  taste  coffee 
made  in  the  UNIVERSAL  you 
know  it  is  perfect.  Its  freedom 
from  bitterness  proves  that  it 
contains  no  tannin. 

By  the  UNIVERSAL  method 
none  of  the  aroma  or  flavor  is  lost 
in  steam  and  the  coffee  is  ready 
to  serve  before  the  boiling  point 
is  reached.  The  UNIVERSAL 
method  is  the  perfection  of  the 
drip  process,  circulating  six  to 
ten  times  as  much  water  as  any 
other  percolator,  consequently 
extracting  a  greater  amount  of  the 
aromatic  properties  of  the  coffee. 

Others  mav  imitate  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  "the  UNIVERSAL,  but 
they  cannot  duplicate  the  patented  fun- 
damental principles.  Lookforthename 
UNIVERSAL   on   every   percolator. 

UNIVERSAL  Percolators,  Electric,  for 
making  coffee  at  the  table.  These  are  made 
in  either  Um  Style  or  Pot  Style. 

UNIVERSAL  Percolator,  Um  Style,  with 
alcohol  burner,  is  for  making  coffee  at  the 
table  where  electricity  is  not  available. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  all  the 
UNIVERSAL  '  Home  Needs,  specifyine 
whether  or  not  you  have  electricity  in  your 
home. 

LANDERS,    FRARY    &    CLARK 

585   Commercial   Street 
NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  468) 

chara(;t«'r  and  in  a  waj'  most  complimentary 
to  Wilson  himsflf.  Wil-son's  frankness  in 
expressing  to  his  seniors  and  superiors  his 
opinions  either  in  rcKard  to  camijaif^n  plans 
or  movements  or  concerning  their  own  in- 
dividual operations,  seems  never  to  have 
impaired  his  relations  with  them  or  their 
eonfid«)nee  in  him.  He  showed  himself  well 
fitted  from  step  to  step  for  the  highest 
responsibilities  that  were  placed  upon  him 
or  that  he  created  for  himself.  The  war 
could  undoubtedly  have  been  shortened  by 
many  months  if  our  armies  could  have  had 
as  leaders  a  few  more  men  of  the  devotion 
and  the  capacity  of  James  Harrison  Wilson. 

THE  KONGO  AND   GUINEA  COAST 
REGIONS 

Harris,    John   H.     Dawn    in    Darkest   Africa. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi-308.  New  York:  But- 
ton  &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  out- 
put of  books  on  Western  Africa  within  the 
last  three  months.  The  present  volume 
is,  however,  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  deals 
with  the  Guinea  Coast  and  the  whole  Kongo 
region  (French,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian). 
Its  author  is  a  missionary  (we  suspect  that 
he  is  not  only  a  volunteer,  but  also  self- 
supporting)  who  had  a  large  commercial 
experience  before  entering  the  African 
field.  This  was  of  a  kind  which  brought 
him  into  touch  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  colonial  adminis- 
trators of  the  present.  He  was  well  quali- 
fied, therefore,  to  study  various  aspects 
of  the  African  problem.  It  is  not  so  much 
an  endorsement  as  a  guaranty  of  the  high 
value  of  his  book  that  so  eminent  a  per- 
sonage as  Lord  Cromer  writes  an  intro- 
duction eighteen  pages  in  length. 

The  scope  is  unusual.  In  four  parts, 
each  of  several  chapters,  the  author  deals 
with  Africans  as  a  people,  with  the  effect  of 
civihzation  on  them,  with  economic  prob- 
lems— land,  labor,  Portuguese  slavery, 
and  the  future  of  the  Belgian  Kongo — and 
with  moral  and  material  progress.  In  a 
final  chapter  he  attempts  to  rearrange  the 
map  by  proposing  that  France,  Belgium, 
and  Portugal  surrender  to  Germany  a 
large  portion  of  their  Kongo  territory,  of 
course,  for  a  fair  compensation.  This 
upon  the  ground  that  Germany  (tho  her 
methods  are  severely  criticized)  is  in  a 
better  financial  and  industrial  position 
to  develop  the  field.  Lord  Cromer  nat- 
urally demurs  to  this. 

There  is  no  uncertain  sound  in  the  re- 
ports Mr.  Harris  gives  of  the  region.  In 
the  Portuguese  territory  what  is  prac- 
tically slavery  of  a  vicious  type  continues. 
Under  Leopold  the  execrated  the  popula- 
tion of  twenty  millions  was  reduced  to 
eight,  and  the  resources  of  the  country 
drained!  Even  in  British  Africa  adminis- 
tration has  its  very  serious  defects.  For 
the  capacity  of  the  negro  the  author  has 
high  regard.  It  is  made  evident  between 
the  lines  of  his  volume  that  he  won  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  and  speaks  for 
them  with  authority. 

The  book  is  one  that  gains  by  a  reperusal. 
The  author  is  sane  and  moderate  in  his 
discussion.  Yet  through  the  self-repres- 
sion with  which  he  writes  there  shine  an 
enthusiasm  for  Africa  and  the  Africans  and 
a  feeling  of  horror  for  the  terrible  wrongs 
which  they  have  suffered  which  suggest 
that  from  the  platform  he  would  speak  with 
a  force  that  would  be  felt  in  administrative 


How  About  That 
Bad  Air  Problem? 

—  You  remember  that  room  that 
bothered  you  so  last  year  in  the  hot 
weather.  Don't  wait  until  it's  just  as 
bad  again  —  act  now. 

—  No  matter  how  trying  the  conditions  you 
can  keep  it  full  of  fre«h,  pure  air  all  the  time 
if  you  put  in  a  — 


fur  I  e  van  I 

Ready-to-Run  VentilatingSet 

—  h  works  perfectly  in  basements,  vaults,  tele- 
phone booths,  laboratories,  in  all  places  hard 
to  ventilate. 

—  It  runs  from  any  electric  light  socket,  it  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place. 

It  costs  little  to  operate.     It         .^i'T'L 
pays  immediate  dividends  in 
comfort  and  health. 


Price  $35  up.  Send  for  Booklet  D3 
B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co., 

Hyde  Park,  Botton,  Ma*: 


"^^^L 


C!^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
GeC'linproved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean  !i  I»AIS  I IIM Ol' DLI'l.ltA  I  Oil, 
with  "  Oatisfo"  Oiled  I'arrhnient  Hack 
negative  roll,  tliatidi-al  iissisiant. always 
rtady  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 
UM  Copies  from  Pen  Written  and  50 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Original. 
Complete  Duplicator  costs  8«i» 
but  we  don't  want  yonr  money 
until  you  are  satisfied  tliat  it  is  all 
ri'.'lil.  so  if  you  are  interested  just 
write  to  send  it  on  10  Dars*  Trial  WIthont  Deposit. 
FELIX  P,  DAL'S  UIPLICATOK   CO.,  Daus  Bid?.,  Ill  John  St^  N.  T. 


■    Your  Car  Should    ■ 

I    Always  Look  New 
When    you  have   Mobo    on 
hand,  muddy  and  dusty  roads 
g    can't    spoil    the    pleasure    of 
I    spring  travel. 

■ Mobo  takes  the  travel 

stain  off  your  car  in  a 
jiffy—restores  the  gloss 
and  makes  the  varnish 
lustrous. 

Excellent  for   household 

pur p OS e s ,  t o o.    Cleans 

painted     walls,     furniture, 

parquetry,  marble,  leather 

and  the  like. 

Mobo  Cleanser  is  a  velvety  vege- 
table-oil soap — the  only  soao  that 
removes  dirt  and  grease  without 
injury  to  fine  surfaces.  Dissolves 
and  absorbs  dirt.  Contains  no  free 
alkali.     Try  it. 

Sold    in   small  and    large   cans, 

barrels  and  half-barrels.     If  your 

auto  supply  dealer,  hardware  man 

or    druggist    doesn't    sell    it,    we 

will  send  you  a 

1^^-lb.  sample  can  for  2Sc  (stamps). 

Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET,  "How  to 

Keep   an   Auto  Clean  and  Bright." 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 
Maker  of  Fine  Soaps  _ 

650  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City! 
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circles.  We  trust  that  he  will  have  the  op- 
portuaity.  Fifty-nine  illustrations,  some 
of  them  of  unique  interest,  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  letterpress. 

ENGUSH  LITERATURE 

Elton,  Oliver.     A  Survey  of  English  Literature 

— 1780-1830.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  456  and  475.  London: 
Edward  Arnold;  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     1912.     |6  net. 

In  his  attempt  to  sum  up  finally  and  ex- 
plain tlie  nicaninj;?  of  the  "romantic"  pe- 
riod in  English  literature,  Professor  Elton 
succeeds  scarcely  better  than  his  brother 
prtfdecessors.  But  iu  his  critical  estimates 
of  the  authors  writing  between  1780  and 
1830  he  has  performed  a  real  service.  Of 
the  giants  of  that  age,  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  any- 
thing new.  Criticism  has,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  made  up  its  mind  about  Burns, 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Scott.  So  Mr. 
Elton  rather  wisely  tries  to  better  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  period  by  telling  us  a 
few  things  about  men  of  whom  compara- 
tively little  has  been  said  than  by  endeav- 
oring to  tlirow  new  light  upon  figures  which 
have  stood  in  the  full  glare  of  literary  dis- 
cussion for  nearly  a  century. 

His  treatment  of  William  Blake  is  illu- 
minating.    The  work  of  Hood,  Beddoes, 
and  Hogg  also  receives  just  appreciation. 
All  these  writers,  great  and  small,  it  must 
be  noted,  are   taken  up  solely  from   the 
standpoint  of  the  critic.     The  influence  of 
each  man's  work,  the  merits  of  its  matter 
j  and  its  style,  the  sources  of  inspiration  and 
I  information,  the  place  in  the  mental  cur- 
j  rents  of  the  time,  are  thoughtfully  con- 
I  sidered,    and    carefully,    and    in    general 
I  justly,    estimated.     The    most    important 
I  points  are  usuallj-  illustrated  bj-  quotation. 
In  his  opening  chapter  Professor  Elton 
declares  that  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
our  literature  from  1780  to  1830  is  the  "  re- 
union of  poetrj'  and  prose  under  the  rule 
of  the  free  imagination."     A  little  later  he 
detines  the  change  which  steals  over  the 
English   imagination   in    these   years   and 
[which  we  call  the  "  romantic  re\'ival,"  as 
the    "convalescence    of    the    feeling    for 
beauty."     It  was  verj-  gradual,  we  are  told, 
and  had  really  begun  long  before,  but  "  the 
years  from   1780  to   1830  differ  from  the 
years  1730  to  1780  in  the  swifter  recogni- 
tion of  the  ailment,  in  the  assured  conval- 
escence,   in    the   completed   cure."     Then 
i-r*rofessor  Elton  goes  on  to  explain — and 
we  must  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  read  the 
jbook  through — that   "  this  feeling  is  en- 
iriched   from   three   separate   but   meeting 
sources":  "A  requickening  of  the  senses 
of  the  artist,"  "  a  new  vision  of  humanity," 
and  "  new  ideas  "  in  the  light  of  which  this 
new    knowledge    and    self-knowledge    are 
read.     To  all  of  this  Mrs.  Whibley  replies 
in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that  "  beauty  was 
never  convalescent,    because   beauty   was 
never   ill."     But   lest   we   be   dra^m   into 
controversy,  we  mereh'  suggest   that   the 
interested     reader     look     into     Professor 
Elton's  "  Survey  "  for  himself — by  which 
ho  will  be  certain  to  profit. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Boyes,  John.     A  Wlilte  King  in  East  Africa- 

8vo,   pp.  320.     New   York:   McBride,   Nast    &   Co- 
$3  net. 

If  John  Boyes  had  lived  in  the  eighteenth 
eenturj',  he  would  have  found  a  suitable 
.career  in  India,  and  might  have  proved  a 
second  Clive.     If  he  did  not,  like  the  Baron  i 


Like  Bubbles 
in  a  Bowl  of  Milk 

Here's  an  idea  which  is  being  used  in  a 
million  homes,  we  think. 

Instead  of  bread  or  crackers,  Puffed  Grains  are  ser\'ed  in  milk. 

Note  what  the  users  gain. 

The  grains  are  much  crisper  than  crackers. 

They  are  four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

They  are  whole-grain  foods,  not  merely  the  flour. 

The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts. 

Puffed  grains  are  light  and  airy.     They  float  on  milk.      Yet  a  touch  of  the 
teeth  will  crush  them  into  almond-flavored  granules. 

And    these    exploded   grains    are    twice   as    digestible   as   the   best   other 


cereal  food. 


In  the  Morning 


For  breakfast  serve  with  cream  and  sugar,  or  mix  the  grains  with  fruit. 
For  dinner  serve  as  wafers  in  your  soup.     Or  scatter  them  over  a  dish  of 
ice-cream,  to  give  you  a  nut-like  blend. 

But  for  suppers  or  luncheons,  or  a  bedtime  dish,  serve  in  bowls  of  milk. 

You  will  say  that  these  thin,   crisp,   toasted  wafers  are  the  most  enticing 
foods  vou  know. 


Puffed  Wheat,  1  Oc  |-ep^ j" 
Puffed     Rice,    1 5c  ^"""' 


Prof.  Anderson's  Foods 

These  are  the  foods  which  experts  know  as  Prof.  Anderson's  foods. 
They  are  made  by  steam  explosion — by  being  shot  from  guns.  The  millions 
of  granules  inside  of  each  grain  are  literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

That's  what  makes  them  so  porous.     That  is  why  they  digest.      And  the 
nut-like  taste  results  from  applying  550  degrees  of  heat. 

Puffed  grains,    as   every   expert   knows,    are    the    best-cooked    foods    in 
existence. 

And   250,000,000   dishes   last  year  were   consumed   by  the  people  who 
love  them. 

Tell  your  grocer  to  send  a  package  of 
each.    Then  try  out  these  ways  of  serving. 

The  Quaker  O^^f^Ompany 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 

TIRES 

Town  Car  Tread 

Have  all  the  safety, 
all  the  strength  and 
all  the  service  that  can 
l)e  built  into  any  tire. 

rhey    do    not    Skid. 

rhe  big  buttons  and 
heavy  corrugations 
grip  fast  wet  pave- 
ments and  muddy 
roads,  affording  posi- 
tive  protection. 

FISK  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  construction  is  dis- 
tinctive and  insures  that 
resistance  to  •  wear  which 
has  made  Fisk  Tires  fa- 
mous for  their  exceptional 
mileage. 

Ask  Fisk   Users 
Before  You  Buy  Again! 

THE 

FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  N.  Y. 

Dept.  D.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

Branches  in  41  Cities 

Fisk  Pneumatic  Tires  are  guaranteed 
only  when  filled  -with  air  at  the  recom- 
mended pressure.  When  filled  with 
any  substitute  for  air,  our  guarantee 
is  withdrawn. 


Section  Fisl<  Town  Car  Tread  Tire 


III  riiiiM-y,  clnnli  tin-  iliiinli  •.i.tpl.-  in  his 
lMi\liiiod,  ht<  Khuwfd  an  <«|ual  duriiiK  m"' 
pH.ssiori  for  advfiitun-  l<y  runnin>r  away  I" 
si-a.  H«'  fvfntually  found  liis  way  inl(» 
.\frica,  from  which  ht-  has  broUKht  hack  th«' 
iiMia/intj  story  niat»-d  in  Uiis  volunif.  \U- 
profts.sj's  to  write  in  a  plain  and  .slraijchl- 
forward  manner,  and  he  keep.s  his  promises. 
His  style  is  quick  and  d«-<-i(U(l,  and  he  leaps 
from  one  incident  to  another  with  an  amaz- 
ing skill  which  captivates  the  reader  as  do 
the  works  of  Defoe.  The  kinj^'dom  of 
which  he  writes  is  that  of  the  warlike  Wa- 
V'rikuyu,  the  savafjre  head-hunters  of  East 
.\frica.  While  a  kiiifj  he  had  extraordinary 
experiences  as  a  traveler.  The  <-limax  of 
his  African  career  came  when  the  Jiritish 
(jovernment  sent  an  expedition  to  take 
over  the  administration.  Boyes  was  put 
under  arrest,  sent  to  jail,  was  tried  for 
'•  dacoity."  The  Clovernment,  however, 
recognized  in  him  one  of  those  choice  spirits 
who  have  done  so  much  even  by  acts  of 
intrigue,  violence,  and  injustice,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  India,  to  extend  the  frontier  of 
the  Empire,  and  he  was  acquitted  by  his 
judges  and  eventually  appointed  Intelli- 
gence Officer  and  Ouide  to  a  Government 
expedition  into  the  Kalyera  country. 

The  main  point  in  which  this  book  fails 
to  bo  classed  with  "  Treasure  Island  "  and 
■■  Robinson  Crusoe  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  work  of  imagination,  but  is  abso- 
lutely true.  It  will  be  read  with  absorbing 
interest,  and  will  be  classed  as  one  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  works  of  adventure. 

C'hatterton,  E.  Keble.  King's  Cutters  and 
Smugglers — 1700-1855.  Svo,  pp.  425.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  a  book  of  smugglers'  yarns  and 
happenings,  of  a  time  when  dealers  in  contra- 
band were  sometimes  as  ruffianly  as  pirates. 
The  scene  is  the  sea  around  p]ngland  where 
the  King's  revenue  cutters  were  kept  busy 
chasing  and  sometimes  fighting  the  con- 
trabandists. It  is  a  book  of  adventure, 
yet  of  adventure  which  actually  took  place, 
written  in  a  lively,  piquant  style  and  illus- 
trated with  thirty-three  plates,  colored  and 
plain.  The  WTiter  has  taken  pains  to  au- 
thenticate every  detail,  even  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  cutter  of  the  Preventive  Service, 
and  the  whole  of  his  narrative  carries  with 
it  an  air  of  conviction. 


8vo, 
Sons. 


Luniholtz,  Carl.     New  Trails  in  Mexico 

pp.      410.      New      York:    Charles     Scribner's 
$5  net. 

In  his  book,  "  UnknowTi  Mexico,"  pub- 
lished ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Lumholtz  taught 
us  many  things  that  were  unsuspected  with 
regard  to  the  land  of  the  Aztecs  and  their 
successors.  He  made  Mexico  knowTi  to 
many  who  had  merely  heard  of  it ,  and  read 
its  name  in  the  Gazeteer.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  saj'  that  he  brought  this  wonderful 
country  as  near  to  the  mind's  ej-e  of  the 
pubhc  as  is  Arizona  or  even  Minnesota, 
And  now^  he  enlarges  our  knowledge  by 
gi\'ing  us  a  record  of  his  new  trails  in 
Mexico. 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  author's 
earlier  book  on  the  subject  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  about  ^Mexico,  for  its  political 
events  have  strangely  enough  attracted 
attention  to  its  physical  features  and  its 
remarkable  antiquities.  ISIr.  Lumholtz, 
in  furnishing  us  with  this  second  instal- 
ment of  his  travels,  has  written  a  pleasing 
and  chatty  account  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences among  the  Papago  and  Pima  In- 
dians.   This  portion  of  his  w  ork  has  the  | 


This  Desk 


Sells  Itself 


This  is  "  The  Desk  with  Brains." 

It  selK  itself. 

Vou  will  see  how.  if  you  send  for  a 
chart  sh'iwinf,'  the  uifferent  ^Jarts  which 
c:iii  be  |)iit  tofjether  so  as  to'e.xactly  fit 
your  special  needs. 

Over  Sooo  different  combinations  are 
possible  in  this  desk.  Also  it  can  be 
chani^ed  as  your  needs  change.  By 
chanuing  parts  of  your  desk,  you  avoid 
buying  a  new  one. 

This  is  impossible  with  old-fashioned 

desks. 

Any  man  who  knows  the  inconvenience 
of  old-fashioned  desks  will  appreciate  this 
new  "  work-bench  for  busy  office  men." 

This  is  the  desk  which  saves  time  and 
energy  and  reduces  buzzer  pushing  to 
have  things  brought  to  you. 

Send  for  the  chart.  It  shows  all  parts 
of  ••  The  Desk  with  Brains."  This  desk 
will  sell  itself  to  you  or— you  will  sell  it 
to  yourself  and— you'll  find  it  the  best  in- 
vestment you  ever  made. 

Write  for  the  chart  to-day. 

With  it,  we  will  send  our  new  book, 
"Filing  Systems"  —  containing  many 
time  and  labor-saving  suggestions. 
.Address 

Drowne  -  lYlorse   V^ompany 

303  McKinney  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

BRANCHES:  NewYork  City— 82-84  Ful- 
ton Street:  Philadelphia — 707  Arch 
Street;  Baltimore  —  loq  N.  Frederick 
Street;  Washington  —  Comer  nth  and 
F  Streets;  Milwaukee— 432-436  Broad- 
way; San  Francisco — 61  Post  Street;  St. 
Louis— 312  N  .  Broadway. 

Export  Distributors— B.  Souto  Co.,  108 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dealers — "  The  Desk  with  Brains  '  is 
l)art  of  the  most  complete  line  of  Filing 
Furniture  ever  planned  and  ours  is  an 
'■  E.xclusive  Agency  Proposition." 
Write  us. 
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LOW   PRICES  FOB   THIS   HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  fitvles.  Many  cheaper  tbanwotxi—anbetttr.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Oate% 
LawQ  Gales,  etc.  Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 
WAKI>  FENCE  CO.,  14S  Main  St.,  Decatur,  ' 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  iynporied  roiier  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals:  Ne'w  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proo/  Tires:  highest gradt 
egmpnteyit  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed i  vno  other  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syr  s, 

FACTORY  PRICESf;^^.Vs.C^ 

others  a~k  for  cheap  ^^heel=.  Other  reliable 
mfiiiels  fr.  mjl'-'up  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYSTREETRIAL^r.? 

\\TG\^\, freight  pnpatd,  anywl-.ere  in  U.S., 
ivilhout  a  cc7it  in  advanre.  DO  >0T  BL'Ta 
,  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone^Xany 
price  until  you  get  our  bignew  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  mar'velous  new  offtt^* 
A  rostal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I  n  r  C  Coaster  Brake  Rear^Vheels.  lamps, 
I  InkO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
KIder  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.      Write   todaT. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..      Dept.  p.l72     CHICAGO 
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unusual  charm  of  a  certain  dclitjhtfwl 
actuality.  As  he  is  a  scientific^  man  we  are 
not  surprized  to  find  in  his  hook  a  (calendar 
of  the  Papagos  and  a  short  vocabulary  of 
the  language  spoken  by  these  Indians  in 
parallel  columns  with  that  of  the  Limas 
and  (^ocopars.  Tlie  maps  are  likewise 
valuable,  and  will  be  found  useful  to  tliose 
who  wish  to  learn  the  commercial  value  of 
Mexican  geologi<;al  <leposits.  -In  any  case, 
the  book  is  pleasant,  rea(lal)le,  and  instruc- 
tive, having  in  it  tliat  personal  note  which 
is  fresh  even  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Government  reports  and  accounts  of 
Mexican  travels. 

Durhesnc,  Abbo  Louis.  The  Early  flistory  of 
the  Chiireh.  Vol.  II.  8vo,  pp.  511.  Ni-w  York: 
Longmans,  Green    &  Co. 

The  great  persecution  instituted  by  Dio- 
cletian forms  the  opening  incident  in  this 
volume.  Then  comes  the  edict  of  lolerat  ion 
published  by  Galerius.  This  was  the  i)re- 
liminary  step  which  led  to  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  and  his  adoption  of  Clu"is- 
tianity  as  the  state  religion.  The  Nicene 
controversy,  the  character  and  proscription 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  defeat  of  orthodoxy 
under  Julian,  called  the  Apostate,  fill  up 
another  chapter.  Nothing  can  be  mon> 
searching,  exact,  and  charming  than  the 
author's  description  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Nicene  Fathers,  Basil  of  Caesarea  and 
Gregory  of  Nazienzen.  Of  the  church  in 
the  west  Ambrose  stands  forth.  While 
treating  the  most  intei-esting  and  pro- 
foundly significant  period  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity Abbe  Duchesne  shows  a  learning,  a 
sagacity,  a  devotion,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
pression which  captivate  the  reason  as 
well  as  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 

Browninfc,  Oscar.  A  History  of  the  Modern 
Worid.  2  vols.  Pp.  448  and  547.  New  York: 
Cassell   &  Company.     $7.50. 

The  period  covered  bj-  this  pleasantly 
written  and  popular  work  extends  from 
181o  to  1910.  It  will  be  found  useful  to 
the  general  reader  as  a  clear  and  journalistic 
account  of  recent  events  in  history,  espe- 
cially in  European,  and  above  all,  in  British 
history.  The  author  is  a  don  of  Cam- 
bridge who  has  spent  many  years  in  teach- 
ing and  writing  history,  and,  of  course,  he 
is  accurate  and  scholarly.  He  has,  indeed, 
a  charming  style,  and  his  work  will  be 
found  especially  acceptable  to  those  who 
have  given  more  attention  to  events  on 
this  side  of  the  water  than  to  the  move- 
ments of  events  in  Europe. 

Sidney.  Gerald.  My  Dog  and  I.  Pp.  202.  Il- 
lustrated by  the  author.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $1. 

If  it  were  not  a  poor  choice  of  words  we 
should  be  tempted  to  describe  this  dog 
story  as  pure  "  horse-play,"  for  it  is  really 
a  riotous  account  of  the  troubles  in  which 
many  characters  were  involved  by  a 
"  hobbledehoy  "  black  pup.  known  as  the 
"  Demon."  He  surely  deserved  his  title. 
From  the  time  that  "  Pectora,"  who  has 
been  proposed  to  for  the  seventeenth  time 
by  "  Dobbs,"  presents  him  with  the  pup 
as  a  punishment,  the  action  is  fast  and 
furious.  So  is  the  fun,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  like  that  kind  of  fun. 
There  are  upsets  and  dodgings,  lying  and 
paying,  combinations  with  "  Chugg's 
Amusement  Emporium,"  and  headlong 
pursuit^  which  are  farcical  and  canine. 
The  "  Demon  "  unconsciously  finally  brings 
the  lovers  together,  but  his  last  frolic  is  his 
finish  and  the  end  of  the  book. 
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Steinwsy 


Four  successive  generations  of  tne  eame  family 
nave  applied  an  nereditary  genius  to  the  Duild- 
ing   of   STEINWAY    Pianofl. 

Like  otner  great  successes,  tnis  business  nas 
been  a  growtn,  and  public  appreciation  bas  kept 
pace  witb  artistic  development,  until  today  tbe 
fame  of  tbe  name  is  as  wide  as  tbe  music-loving 
world.  I  bis  well-earned  prestige  ebould  in- 
fluence your  cboice  of  a  piano. 

If  you  Avill  write  us,  naming  tbis  magazine, 
•we  will  gladly  send,  by  return  post,  illustrated 
literature  and  tbe  name  of  tbe  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you. 
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imish  for  shingles  and  all  outside  woodwork  Recommended  by  leading 
architects  ever>-where. 
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DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO.,  Ii7  Broad  St..  Boston 
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The  Ideal  Patriot 

By  WiLLUM  Obdwat  Parteidoe.    tlOO 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.       NEW  YORK 


m^  BATH  TUB 


Costs  little,   no  piumbing,   little  wat«i, 

WciBht  l.'j  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

full  length  bathe,  far  better  than  tin  tube.    Lasts 

for  jean.    Write  for  flpec'"'  attentB  offer  and  deioriptloiu 

BoMsMD  Bath  Cabinot  Co..  121    Tance   Stteet.   Ioled&  0. 
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I04  page  deluxe  Basch  Diamond  Book,  Free  to  YOU!  f  color  art  cover   hundreds  of  illustrations. 
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jU  BASCH  &  CO..  Diamond  Importers,  Department  e  333,  S.  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL.. 


Ward,  A.  W.,  and  Waller,  A.  B.,  Editors.  Tbe 
Caiubrldgr  Hlitlory  of  KngllNb  Literature.  8vq, 
pp.  OGG.     New  York:   G.  1'.  I'utnam'b  Sons.     |2.60. 

The  book  before  us  is  the  ninth  volume  of 
this  .scries,  and  covers  the  period  from  Steele 
and  Addison  to  Pope  and  Swift.  It  opens 
with  a  clever  article  by  Professor  W.  P. 
Trent  of  Columbia  University  on  Defoe,  as 
an  example  of  the  newspaper  novel  WTiter. 
This  IS  followed  by  a  broad  and  careful 
treatment  by  the  first  English  scholars  of 
the  work  and  place  of  Steele  and  Addison, 
Pope  and  Swift.  The  eighteenth  century  is 
looked  upon  by  many  critics  as  the  sanest, 
soberest,  and  most  learned  of  periods  in 
P^nglish  history.  The  prose  writers,  led 
by  Arbuthnot;  the  minor  poets,  Prior  and 
his  half-forgotten  tribe;  the  memoir 
writers  represented  pripiarily  by  Burnet; 
the  historical  writers,  with  Bolingbroke  at 
their  head,  even  the  philosophers  headed 
by  Berkeley,  and  the  mystics,  all  receive 
adequate  consideration.  We  consider  this 
volume  not  more  learned  or  thorough,  but 
in  some  measure  more  interesting  than  any 
which  preceded  it.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury England  had  reached  its  middle  age 
and  maturity  in  letters.  It  requires  the 
study  of  such  WTiters  as  are  represented  in 
this  splendid  volume  to  steady  the  literary 
nerves  of  our  own  generations,  which  are  too 
much  given  to  hysterics,  to  sentimental  re- 
pining, and  barren  pessimism.  If  this  were 
the  only  book  put  into  the  book  market  by 
its  learned  editors  it  would  entitle  them  to 
a  large  share  of  that  praise  which  they  are 
being  accorded  for  a  splendid  undertaking. 

Roscoe,  E.  S.  The  English  Scene  In  the 
Eig;htpenth  Century.  Pp.  293.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  to 
the  reader  some  of  the  more  important  and 
characteristic  aspects  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  aspects  we 
must  realize  if  we  would  form  an  accurate 
mental  picture  of  the  scene  and  obtain  its 
proper  value  from  the  mass  of  data  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  avail- 
able to  those  interested  in  this  epoch. 
Interesting  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
old  capital,  its  people,  and  its  favorite  re- 
sorts, but  the  star  account  is  that  of  Bath, 
"  the  City  of  Pleasure,"  its  literary  circle, 
and  the  prominent  men  and  women  con- 
nected with  its  development.  Alexander 
Pope,  Jane  Austen,  Fanny  Burney,  the 
great  Wesley,  and  Beau  Nash  aU  become 
living  personalities  in  these  pages,  and  play 
an  important  part  in  that  remarkable 
society  so  varied  and  so  gay,  which  was  once 
concentrated  in  Bath,  the  only  city  of 
Pleasure  that  England  has  ever  seen — the 
peculiar  product  and  possession  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Liverpool  also  comes  in 
for  a  bvely  description.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  is  given  to  a  consideration  of 
people — ("  conspicuous  groups,"  the  au- 
thor calls  them).  The  division  is  made 
into  "  Nobility,  Midde-Class,  and  Peas- 
ant." As  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
society  and  literature,  he  considers  the 
middle-class  of  highest  importance,  because 
of  their  development  of  business,  new  ideals, 
and  power.  Defoe,  Addison,  Crisp,  Wedg- 
wood, and  Bentley  are  cited  as  typical 
illustrations.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
"  Woman  of  Letters," — a  new  personality, 
uncertain  of  footing  and  indefinite  in  aims 
— the  first  step  toward  the  assertion  of 
feminine  independence,  no  longer  novel  nor 
startling. 
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Bradler,  Rose  M.  The  EnKllsb  Housewife 
In  the  Seventeenth  and  Elshteentb  t'eiiturles. 

Pp.     329.      London     and    New     York:      Longmans, 
Green    &  Co.     1912.     $3.50. 

The  period  covered  by  this  entertaining 
volume  extends  from  shortly  before  the 
0%!!  War  in  England  to  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  author  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  English  lady,  her 
immediate  surroundings,  domestic  duties, 
her  occupations,  expenses,  and  pleasures. 
The  author  has  a  style  which  is  graceful 
and  convincing.  She  illustrates  her  points 
■with  intimate  allusions  to  characters  well 
known  in  history  and  fiction.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  any  woman  could 
have  managed  and  directed  such  an  im- 
mense variety  of  interests  in  life  as  arc 
described  here — the  care  of  the  still-room, 
the  herb  garden,  and  foodstuffs,  the  con- 
trol of  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  the 
care  of  children,  clothes,  and  entertain- 
ment. The  origin  of  several  common  ex- 
pressions, such  as  "eating  humble  pie" 
and  "doylie,"  is  given  entertaininglj-,  and 
some  unusual  customs  are  described. 
We  are  introduced  to  an  age  when  \vidows 
had  to  occupy  a  "Mourning  Room,"  in 
which  the  bed  was  hung  with  black  velvet 
and  the  sheets  were  made  of  black  cloth. 
The  reader  •will  find  the  book  comprehen- 
sive, with  many  elucidating  details  of  home 
building,  home-directing,  and  kitchen  fur- 
nishing. The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  "the  age  of  assimilation." 

Holbarh,  Maude  M,  In  the  Footsteps  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp. 
357.      Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co. 

By  combining  the  functions  of  historian 
and  traveler  Miss  Holbach  has  produced 
an  entertaining  and  readable  life  of  the 
first  of  the  Richards,  and  the  greatest  of 
the  Angevins.  The  larger  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  his  dramatic  biography, 
romantic  and  bizarre,  as  it  will  alwaj's 
be  when  recounted  from  the  narratives 
of  the  medieval  clironiclers.  Many  of  the 
legends  Miss  Holbach  has  told  for  the 
tale's  sake  rightly  enough,  altho  "with 
sufficient  historical  skepticism  to  ward  off 
the  preeisionist.  However  doubtful  the 
chronicler's  tale,  however  partial  his  es- 
timate of  his  hero,  he  at  least  records  the 
kind  of  life  and  the  kind  of  deed  in  which 
he  and  his  daj'  had  most  interest.  The  au- 
thoress has  wisely  ruled  out  political  and 
Wstorieal  questions  save  as  they  illumine 
the  striking  character  of  her  subject,  and 
has  given  us  this  man  of  contrasts  himself. 
To  this  biography  Miss  Holbach  has  added 
present-day  sketches  of  some  of  the  scenes 
of  his  life.  Thus  the  traveler  maj-  know  his 
history  and  the  reader  of  historj-  hav^e  his 
travel. 

BuUard,  F.  Lauriston.  Historic  Summer 
Haunts,  from  Newport  to  Portland.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  pp.  329.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  our  coun- 
try that  offers  so  excellent  an  opportunity 
to  combine  summer  recreation  and  his- 
toric* reminiscence  as  the  New  England 
coast.  Golf  links  and  tennis-courts  nudge 
Pilgrim  burying-grounds  and  Revolution- 
ary farms  and  the  windows  of  man5'  a 
summer  hotel  flash  friendly  gleams  to 
"  the  old  meeting-house,"  or  a  colonial  door- 
way across  the  corner.  Mr.  Bullard  in 
this  volume  has  afforded  the  summer 
visitor  and  all  New  England  lov^ers  a  fund 
of  historical  anecdote  and  observation, 
that  will  enrich  their  own  reminiscences 
of    happy    summer  days.    Pilgrim  Plym- 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Rirerilde  Drirc,  Elkhmrt,  Ind. 


Elkhart's  Experience  with  Tarvia 


WHEN  ordinary'  macadam  is  laid 
on  a  boule\ard  where  there  is 
considerable  automobile  traffic, 
the  macadam  will  last  about  a  year; 
sometimes  it  will  go  to  pieces  in  less 
time  than  that.  At  any  rate,  its  life 
under  such  conditions  is  never  long, 
because  plain  macadam  lacks  sufficient 
cohesiveness  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  automobile  driving  wheels. 

Tarvia  is  a  dense,  tough,  waterproof, 
viscid  tar  product  which  can  be  incor- 
porated into  the  macadam  during  con- 
struction so  as  to  form  a  matrix  for  the 
stone.  In  this  construction  the  stone 
does  not  ravel  or  loosen;  it  is  held  to 
its  work  despite  automobile  traffic.  The 
road  remains  smooth,  firm  and  dustless 
for  vears. 


A  typical  boulevard  built  in  this  fash- 
ion is  Riverside  Drive,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
which  was  constructed  in  1909  and 
1910,  using  2j^  gallons  of  Tarvia  X  per 
square  yard.  The  road  complete  cost 
$1.06  per  square  yard  and  proved  a 
great  success. 

Mr.  Amandus  M.  Smith,  City  Engi- 
neer of  Elkhart,  wrote  on  October  1, 
1912: 

"To-day  the  road  is  as  good  as 
when  constructed.  We  feel  proud 
of  this  boulevard,  as  it  proved 
most  satisfactory',  and  have  re- 
ceived the  finest  compliments  on 
this  splendid  drive." 

Our  experts  are  ready  to  show  anv- 
city  or  town  how  to  get  the  same  results. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  Tarvia — Tarvia  X  for  road  and  pavement  construction, 
Tarvia  .A  for  surface  work,  and  Tarvia  B  for  dust  suppression  and  road  preserva- 
tion. The  first  two  are  ver>'  dense  and  viscid  and  require  heat  for  application. 
Tarvia  B  is  applied  cold.     Booklets  free  on  request. 
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BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  in  colors  imaiUd  fne) 
showing  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot.  Mission,  Colonial  and 
Standard  bookcases  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  placing 
them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish, 
the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring 
iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

■    Our  Prices  are  Lower  than   Others 
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Even  warmth 
-no  tinkering 


You  can  have  even  room  com- 
fort, without  fussing  with  point- 
ers, chains,  levers,  dampers,  etc., 
by  use  of  our  strong  ALL-metal 


IDEAL 
SYLPHON 


Regitherm 


You  set  indicator  hand  on  box  (as  above)  in 
the  Fall — usually  at  70  degrees —  then  you  can 
leave  the  REGITHERM  atone  all  winter.  It 
becomes  your  silent  heating  sentinel — no  cold 
rooms  pass  its  challenge!  The  heat  in  the  room 
causes  a  simple,  everlasting  expanding  and 
contracting  device  to  send  motion  by  a  cable 
to  check-  and  draft -dampers  of  your  steam- 
er water-boiler.  Fire  is  kept  steady — no  over- 
heating (which  wastes  coal) ;  no  under-heat- 
ing. Fuel  savings  soon  pay  for  REGITHERM. 
Rooms  warm  early  in  morning  and  evenly  all 
day.  No  electricity,  compressed  air  or  water 
power;  no  clock-work,  machinery  or  dia- 
phragms— wears  as  long  as  buiiding,  without 
repairs. 

EASILY  PUT  ON  OLD  HEATING  OUTFITS 

The  REGITHERM  with  special  temperature 
ranges  (60  degrees  to  300  degrees)  are  great 
time  and  money  savers  for  controlling  hot- 
rooms  for  baths,  dry -kilns  or  bake  ovens; 
varnishing,  painting 
and  glueing  rooms  in 
factories  —  any  use 
where  uniform  heat 
(high  or  low)  must  be 
kept  up.  Sendfor"New 
Heating  Aids"  booklet 
telling  about  this 
REGITHERM,  Nor- 
wall  Air  Valves,  Syl- 
phon  Packless  Radiator  Valves  —  save  your 
labor,  patience  and  money.  Why  not  writs 
today? 

J\ME]^IGANpADIATOKC0MPANY 

Write  Department  G  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 
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Portable 

Fireproof 
Garages 

Cottages,  stores,  vrare 
houtes,    implement 
shelters,  etc. 


In  successful  use  over  -i  years 
D_,__J___     Cw— 1..^-.-.    Buildings  come 

rruden  oystem  complete  m 

•^  interlocking 

metal  units.  No  framing.  No  wood.  Permanent, 
yet  easily  erected  or  taken  down.  Strong,  hand, 
some,  durable  as  masonry.  Write  for  catalog-, 
giving  name  and  model  of  your  car.  Freight  paid 
east  of  Rockies.     Immediate  shipment  from  stock. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO.,  U!v^^Xi^:t 

Patentees  anH  Sole  Mfrs.  Pruden  System  Buildinsa 


outh,  h«'witch«'(l  Salfiii,  revolutionary 
Coiiconl  aiul  I^K'.xiiiy^tnii,  llic  \Vliiltit*r  <'oun- 
tr_\,  si'iifuriiit^  I'orlsiiioiilli,  and  half  a 
(li)/,»'n  otiier  lo(;aliti«-s  art'  givDn  a  chaptor 
t-acli.  SuinnuT  sci-ncs  rcvivt'd  about  the 
open  winliT  tir<'— ala.s.  that  in  tht<.so  days 
it  inu.st  hn  an  iniat^iiiary  tire  for  moat! — 
willi  this  hook  Aviil  have  an  increased 
charm. 

Botsfurd,  Gt'urKC  Willis  <  Ph.D.i,  and  Kotsford. 
I. mil'  Shaw.     A  .Source- Book  of  Ancient  History, 

12inu,  pp.  x-594.      New   York:    .VlacmilUn    &  Co. 

Amonf?  the  "improvemcnt.s"  in  modern 
methods  of  teaching  history  is  the  liabit 
of  leading  students  into  the  study  of 
documents  contemporary  with  the  period. 
Hut  the  large  collections,  or  corpora,  of 
documents  are  not  widely  accessible,  and 
scholars  have  accordingly  made  selections 
and  put  them  together,  generally  on  the 
principle  of  greatest  importance.  For  the 
Christian  era  a  very  considerable  number 
of  "source-books"  of  this  character  exist. 
For  the  earlier  period  only  one  rather  costly 
general  collection  has  been  made,  the 
several  exist  for  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
volume  before  us,  therefore,  in  part  breaks 
new  gi-ound.  It  is  especially  intended  to 
be  u.sed  along  witli  Professor  Botsford's 
"History  of  the  Ancient  World."  The 
principal  interest  is,  consequently,  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  to  which  528  of  the  594  valu- 
able pages  are  given.  The  really  new  ven- 
ture here  covers  only  65  pages,  and  deals 
with  Egypt,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley, 
Syria,  Phenicia,  the  Hebrews,  and  Medo- 
Persia.  How  inexpressibly  inadequate, 
even  misleading,  as  a  "source-book"  this 
part  is  may  be  seen  from  the  facts  that 
Dr.  Rogers'  "Cuneiform  Parallels  to  the 
Old  Testament"  (not  even  a  source-book 
to  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  period  of  his- 
tory, but  only  to  the  religious  side)  has 
465  pages  of  text,  while  Breasted's  "An- 
cient Records  of  Egypt"  is  in  five  noble 
volumes.  We  would  advise  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  pages  on  "Oriental"  sources 
from  a  second  edition  because  of  their 
utter  inadequacy,  and  their  expansion  into 
a  separate  volume,  leaving  the  excellent 
Greeo-Roman  portion  to  stand  alone, 
which  it  can  well  do.  For  the  Orient,  be 
it  suggested,  more  reliable  sources  than 
Strabo  and  Herodotus  are  now  easily 
available. 

Walton,  Perry.     The  Story  of  Textiles.     Pp. 

252.     Boston:  Walton  Printing  Co.,  15  Exchange  St. 

This  book  is  written  in  an  effort  to  give 
an  accurate  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  textile  industry,  which,  in 
value  of  output,  has  been  second  only  to 
the  production  of  foodstuffs.  It  is  merely 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  leading  facts  which 
have  marked  the  progress  up  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  manufacture  of  textiles 
on  American  soil,  with  such  intervening 
facts  as  are  necessary  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject.  The  in- 
ventions that  have  brought  the  industry 
to  its  present  efficiency  originated  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  there  also  was 
evolved  the  factory  system  which  has  rev- 
olutionized   social    life  in  these  countries. 

The  subject  is  broad  and  the  treatment 
leads  to  a  mass  of  technical  knowledge 
and  scientific  details,  interwoven  with 
which,  however,  are  countless  interesting 
revelations  calculated  to  charm  any  reader. 
The  development  of  this  industry  has  been 
phenomenal  in  every  way  from  the  time 
when  prehistoric  man  discarded  skin  pelts 


$100 

DOWN 


Have  you  any  idea  how  little  it  would  cost  to 
have  your  own  Billiard  and  Pool  Table  to  learn 
the  games  or  perfect  your  play  at  home?  Under 
our  easy  payment  plan,  the  expense  is  scarcely 
noticeable.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
easily  you  can  own  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

You  can  play  on  it  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  The 
prices  are  from  $  I  3  up,  on  easy  term«  of  $  I  or  more  down 
(depending  on  size  and  style  selected),  and  a  small  amount 
each  monlh.  Sizes  range  up  to  4yix9  feet  (sUndard). 
Complete  playing  equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free. 

No  special  ronm  is  needed  The  Bnrrowes  Table  can 
be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on 
its  own  legs  or  folding  sUnd,  and  quickly  set  aside  when 
not  in  use.     Burrowes  Tables  are 

Used  by  Experts 

for  home  practice.  The  most  delicate  shots,  calling  for  skill  of 
the  highest  type,  can  be  executed  with  the  utmost  accuracy 

FREE  TRIAL     NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  installnient  we  will  ship  Tahle.  Pl&y  on 
itOiicweck.  If  nnsatisfact'tiy  rrtuni  it,  hikI  (»n  its  rei-eipt 
we  will  r.  fund  your  drp<'sit.  This  ensures  you  a  free  trinl. 
Write  ttK-Uiy  fur  illustrated   catal-y;.  ^'iviii-^  prices,  li-niis    .  tc- 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO..  721  Center  Street.  Portland.  Me. 


Made   from 

absolutely    pure 

"highest  quality   Lucca 

Italian  Olive  Oil"  (not   cheap 

domestic  oil)— undiluted  and  un- 
mixed with  any  ingredient.  Your  physician  will 
tell  you  that  persons  of  all  ages  are  benefited 
by  the  use  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  that  every  one 
above  forty  should  use  it  regularly.  Purity 
maintained  by  the  Italian  maker  for  1 00  years. 
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In  Capsule    form 

Nature's  food 
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madebyusin  soft  gelatine  capsules  for  1 5  years. 

Taken  easily  and  tastelessly  without  the  olive  oil  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  palate.  Try  them,  just  this  once. 
Bo.x  of  24-S5C.     1»0-»1.00 
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for  wool,  and  that  step  marked  the  oritjin  | 
of  lextilf  industry.  It  would  be  impossible  j 
to  indicate  all  the  points  touched  on  in 
this  treatise,  which  describes  the  inven- 
tions of  such  men  as  John  Kay,  Richard 
ArkAvright,  Samuel  Crompton,  and  Eli 
Whitney,  and  omits  iio  faVts  liiat  can  make 
the  subject  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  transition  of  the  industry  from  a 
handicraft  in  the  home  to  a  power  pro- 
duction in  the  factory,  has  had  a  far-rea<'h- 
infj  effect  on  .social  conditions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  changed  the  face 
of  Western  England  from  an  agricultural 
section  to  a  great  manufacturing  center, 
and  has  placed  the  great  captains  of  in- 
dustry on  a  plane  of  equality  with  the 
nobility. 

Zwemer,  Samuel  M.  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of 
Islam.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  437.    New  York:   Fleming  H.  R^ell  Co.    $2  net. 

Not  many  missionary  descriptions  of  a 
land  and  its  people  Hve  long  enough  to 
appear  in  a  fourth  edition,  because  the 
rapidly  advancing  knowledge  of  the  field 
leaves  them  behind.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Zwemer  first 
prepared  this  book  that  it  is  still  authorita- 
tive on  the  subject.  It  is  no  hasty  traveler's 
record  of  fleeting  impressions,  but  a 
scholarly,  serious  work  of  wide  scope  by 
one  who  has  lived  in  Arabia  for  many  years 
and  has  devoted  much  study  to  other 
authorities.  The  present  edition  has  been 
carefully  revised,  tho  little  new  material 
has  been  needed.  The  copious  bibliogra- 
phy, however,  could  have  been  made  more 
selective  for  the  interests  of  the  general 
reader  and  the  illustrations  could  be  im- 
proved. Needless  to  add,  Dr.  Zwemer's 
style  is  vigorous  and  pointed  in  its  gentle 
humor.  Those  who  wish  to  be  ready  for  a 
near-Eastern  problem  soon  to  be  prominent 
maj-  well  begin  \vith  this  book. 

Jowett,  J.  H.  The  Preacher,  His  Life  and 
Work.  Yale  Lectures.  Cloth.  Pp.  239.  New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Co.     $1.25  net. 

After  reading  this  year's  series  of  Yale 
Lectures  on  Preaching  one  both  wonders 
how  it  can  be  that  a  preacher  gets  to  the 
point  where  men  say,  "He  has  no  mes- 
sage," and  also  sees  how^  comes  the  bar- 
renness of  life  in  which  that  takes  place,  for 
Dr.  Jowett's  book  makes  radiant  the  op- 
portunities without  minimizing  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties.  The  book  is  thus  a 
very  fruitful  one  for  those  who  can  glance 
within  themselves  as  thej'  read,  and  say: 
"  Here  I  am  w-eak — here  I  have  failed — 
here  I  am  growing."  It  freshens  one  to  re- 
examine his  scale  of  values  and  his  tests  of 
success.  An  ideal  is  always  critical  of  the 
real,  and  Dr.  Jowett's  ideal  for  preachers 
is  high.  Thus  this  book  of  fire  will  be  to 
some  a  light  illuminating  darkness,  to 
others  a  warmth  kindling  new  aspiration, 
to  some  a  searing  flame  consimiing  dross. 
It  is  fruitless  to  compare  the  lectures  of  one 
year  with  those  of  another,  but  each  finds 
its  place  both  as  a  reflection  and  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  time.  Dr.  Jowett's  message 
thus  has  its  broader  relations  which  de- 
serve the  attention  of  thinking  men.  It  is 
not  for  the  preacher  alone,  but  for  many 
other  '■  spiritually  minded  "  men. 

Curtln,  Jeremiah.     Myths    of »  the    Modocs. 

Cloth.     Pp.  389.     Boston:    Little,  Brown   &  Co.    $3 
net. 

Just  as  there  is  always  something  fasci- 
nating about  the  tales  which  children  get 
up  among  themselves  with  naive  turns  and 


Said   the  Architect 
to  the  man 
about  to  build 

*'  I  have  spent  consider- 
able time  investigating  roof- 
ing  materials. 


"  You  say  you  want  a  good,  durable  roof — artistic  roof — 
but  you  do  not  want  to  pay  too  much  for  it. 

"  I  can  give  you  just  what  you  want — I  recommend 

Certain-teed  Roofing 


(Quality  Cert-ified — Durability  Gu&rAn-teed) 


in  Rolls  and 
Shingles 


"  This  roofing  is  made  of  Asphalt,  guaranteed  to  wear 
fifteen  years.  When  laid  according  to  the  General's  specifica- 
tions it  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  style  coal  tar  and  gravel 
roofings  on  big  factories,  warehouses,  apartment  buildings  and 
skyscrapers." 

Certain-teed  Roofing  comes  in   red,  ijreen  and  slate  gray 
shingles  for  bungalows  and  residences — in  rolls  for  general  use. 

Get  our  new  book:''^°^^'i"^"'!^'"^.!^^^^,r"^^!ru~ 

It  would  ordinarily  sell  tor  Si,  but 
as  it  illustrates  the  various  uses  of  Certain-teed  Roofing  we 
will  send  it  to  you  for  25c — or  you  can  get  it  FREE  from 
your  lumber,  hardware  or  building  material  dealer. 

Certain- teed  Roofing  is  sold  at  reasonable  prices 
by  dealers  everywhere  —  no  exclusive  agencies 
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Roofings  and  Build- 
ing Papers 
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CUT  *«-  COAL  BILL  'A  *»  9^ 


With  EmphaiU 
Wa    Rapeat— 

T»*^  UNDERFEED 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  '^  to  % 


T 


l-^-r^^ 


[       li  explains  tour 

.,     -.     •■    ^-"0  ilicrctrtwn. 

Our   Free  Book  Shows 

—  bow  cheaper  Krules  of  hard  or  suft  coal— alack, 
pt'aur  buckwhtfAltiiea— am  fed  frk^'iii  below, and 
like  a  caudle,  burn  pt-rfertly  fruti)  top  duwo, 
Iravme    but    Uw  fiiiv  ashes. 

—)».)»  tiiMuL«  and  ;Ei«t». 
ln»t<ad  i»t  ;;>•>»£  V' 
wa^te  up  tilt- rlili)inf>  , 
paM  u\t  lu.tt>  the  fliu 
and  arucouatJiiifd. 
producinc  us^ul 
heat. 

—how  the  heatin? 
■urfao  8  arv  atit- 
niaticallj  k<  pt 

tr«v  from  soot,  thf 
flfM-f  low  playine 
U)K>n  clfan  metal 
— re«poii(ti\\-  Ut 
hfttt;  whi-reas  iu 
otIuT  hiatfr*.    the  Tut-Oat  View  of 

"fire-bhititj"         is  Underfeed    Furnaee 

upoD  healinir  surfaces  deaduuud  with  soot- 

— how  live  coals  are  continually  kept  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  heatms  surfact-  instead  of  bein; 
blanketed  with  frrsh  coal ;  and  how  this  heat- 
injr  surfa^-e  rvpr«-s4>iit8  the  greater  part  of  flie 
p<»t  and  dnnie.  whcrras  in  top  feeds  live  coals 
ar«  in  din-ct  contact  with  but  a  narrow  b«lt 
around  the  beater's  fire  pot. 

p\"c  K  Williamson 
Underfeed  boiler! 

The  many  exclusive  advantages  of  the 
Underfeed  are  explained  clearly  andtrtith- 
/ullti  in  the  free  Underfeed  Uook.  Fac- 
siniile  testimonials  of  responsible  users 
will  remove  all  doubt.    For  example: 

Furnace  and  BoUer  Records 

M.  K.  Hefling,  Mercer,  Pa.  write*:  "With 
my  tJndarfeed  FURNACE,  my  annaal  coal 
bill  the  past  six  years  averaged  $17.18  (or 
heating  eight  rooma  and  bath.  Mo  furnace 
built  will  beat  that  record." 

D.  0.  Goodyear,   Morenci,  Mich.,    writes: 
"My  Underfeed    BOILER  has  done    all  you 
claim    (or   it.      My  coal  bill   in    1911.    for 
house  o(  eight  rooms,  was  $22;  1912,  $2S." 
Write  (oi  FREE  B.Hik— Warm  Air   Furnace 
or  ste.-xin  *>r  Hot  Water  Boiler;    how  to  ob- 
tain free  heating  plans  and  estimate  of  cost 

The  Perk-"  illlnm^on  Co  304  >T.  5th  St..  Clnn.,0. 

SendllMnCDCCrn    Pumacc  Book 

me    UINUtiKr  LLU    B„ilerBook 

Indicate  by  X  book  you  desire 

Name 

Address 

Name  of  my  dealer 


CUT ^«-- COAL  BILL  'A  *«»  V3 


You  will  find  all  the  elements  of  an 
ideal  investment  for  savings  or  trust 
funds  combined  in  the 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

offered  by  this  company. 

They    are    sound — absolutely   protected    by 

abundant   first    mortgage    security — They 

are    profitable — Six    per    cent    is    a    very 

~  liberal  return  for  so  sound  an  investment — 

They  are  convenient  in  form — issued  in 
multiples  of  $100.— 

They  are  payable  on  demand  at  any  time 
after  two  years — 

In  more  than  18  years  this  company  has  n^ver 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  in  repayment  of  principal. 

Write  for  the  book  giving  full  details 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


curious  ptTsonificationK,  so  the  native 
myths  of  unt'iviliztnl  Iriht'S  t-atch  and  hold 
tht<  attention  both  with  tlieir  naivote  and 
tlioir  fla.shos  of  honuly  wit  and  shrewd 
fliaracttr  sketching.  'I'he  late  Mr.  Cur- 
tin  colleetod  in  this  voliuue  about  sixty 
myths  of  the  tribe  of  Modoc  Indians  that 
livt'd  in  the  Lost  River  rejjion  in  Oregon  up 
to  1873.  They  are  all  interesting,  and 
when  anthropology  gets  far  enough  along 
to  be  prepared  to  unravel  the  skeins  of  prim- 
itive thought  it  will  find  plenty  of  material 
here.  The  myths  are  presented  in  very 
good  fonn,  altho  more  detail  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  collected  might  bo 
useful  to  the  student,  and  in  many  cases  the 
allusions  would  be  clearer  if,  where  possible, 
the  English  equivalents  had  been  substitu- 
ted in  the  text  for  the  Indian  names  in  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  dramatis  personse  at  the 
beginning  of  each  tale. 

RECENT  FICTION 

Grand,  Sarah.     Adnam's  Orchard.     Pp.  623. 

New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.40  net. 

Like  Sarah  Grand's  former  books,  this 
has  almost  too  many  characters  and  plots 
to  give  a  direct  message.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Adnam  Pratt  had  been  an 
apparent  idler,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his 
mother,  but  non-productive.  When,  there- 
fore, he  makes  a  success  of  the  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  an  undeveloped  orchard,  granted 
him  by  his  father,  pro\'ing  that  he  had 
thought  and  read  to  some  purpose,  he  an- 
tagonizes his  half-brother,  Seraph,  and 
involves  the  whole  community  in  business 
competition,  romance,  and  intrigue.  The 
story  deals  wath  the  nobility  as  weU  as 
yeomanry.  There  are  some  intensely 
interesting  characters  moving  through  the 
pages  which  chronicle  Adnam's  success. 
It  is  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  "  back-to 
the-soil  "  movement,  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  author  to  express  her  opin- 
ions on  almost  every  modern  movement, 
psychic,  physical,  or  political.  There  are 
almost  too  many  threads  to  the  story,  and 
yet  each  one  is  interesting  and  has  some 
bearing  on  the  main  theme.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lena  Kedlock  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
complex  and  appealing,  but  the  denoue- 
ment leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt  about 
her  later  Ufe.  The  love  episodes  are  every- 
where subservient  to  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter. The  reader  is  confident  of  Adnam's 
ultimate  attainment  and  success. 

Parker,  Gilbert.  Imperial  Edition.  Volumes 
V,  vi,  vii,  viii.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2  per  vol.,  sold  by  subscription. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  many  friends  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  four  more  volumes  of  the 
Imperial  Edition  of  his  works.  Vol.  V 
contains  "  Gumner's  Son,  and  Other  South 
Sea  Folk,"  a  collection  that  was  withheld 
for  twenty  years  before  being  given  to  the 
public  and  includes,  as  does  each  vol- 
ume, an  introduction  by  the  author  and  a 
photogravure  frontispiece  by  an  eminent 
artist.  Vol.  VI  includes  "  When  Valmond 
Came  to  Pontiac,"  a  unique  story  whose 
MSS.  was  completed  in  four  weeks,  and 
whose  hero  was  inspired  by  Napoleon ;  and 
"  The  Trail  of  the  Sword,"  a  story  of  the 
Frenchman  of  the  old  regime,  a  forerunner 
of  "  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty."  Vol.  VII 
contains  "  The  Translation  of  a  Savage," 
a  story  with  a  basis  of  fact;  "  The  Pomp 
of  the  Lavilettes,"  the  only  story  Sir  Gil- 
bert ever  sold  outright;  and  "  At  the  Sign 
of  the  Eagle."  Vol.  VIII  contains  "  The 
Trespasser"  and  .'!  The  March  of  the 
White  Guard." 
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Comfortable  Summer  Chairs 


FROM  Canton,  China,  come  these  artistic  ex- 
amples of  Oriental  craftsmanship — "hour-glass 
chairs'  — suggesting  in  every  line  cool  and  restful 
repose.  Graceful  in  design,  sanitary  in  construc- 
tion and  inexpensive  in  price.  The  ideal  chairs  for 
summer  use.  Woven  by  hand,  without  a  nail  in 
their  entire  construction — prices  $4.50  to  $12  each. 

Send  for  Beautiful  Booklet 

Illustrating  in  colors  the  various  designs  of  these  unique  chairs, 

tables  and  stools. 

Address  iJept.    L. 

-A-A-\ANTINE  6C0- 


Bosto 


Broadway  and  1 8th  Street 

New  York 
-    Established  67  Years    — 


Philadelphia 


New   Typewriter 


he  BENNETT  PORTABLETYPEWRITERls20thl 

^Century  marveU  Standard  keyboard,  visible  writing, 
etc  Only  260  parte.  Others  have  1700  to  3700.  A  I A 
Hence  the  »18  price.  Weighs  4H  lbs.  Easily  !kl|| 
carried.  Sold  on  money-back-unless-satlsfled  V  ■  W 
guaranty.  Over  26.000  in  use.  WKITE  FOR  In  C81  | 
CATALOG.  Few  more  live  agents  wanted. 
A.R.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  C0..366  Bro.dway.H.Y. 


ikefiobinson 

:ctri€-Light  Baths 
^tOwnHome! 


HealthfVigoffUfe  Thru  light 

Only  2c  to  4c  for  a  life-pulsing,  invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening  Electric  Light  Bath  in 
your  own  home — taken  just  as  conveniently 
•with  this  Robinson  Electric  Light  Bath  Cabi- 
net as  you  would  step  into  and  out  of  a  tub. 
Enter  the  cabinet — turn  the  switch — and  the 
myriad  rays  of  light  infuse  your  whole  system 
with  a  new,  lasting  feeling  of  real  life. 

Make&  a  New  Being  of  You 

Gives  you  all  the  benefits  of  the  Turkish  bath 
with  the  tonic  effect  of  electric  light  rays  in  addi- 
tion -  a  natural  health  preserver,  for  Light  is  Life. 
Cleanses  and  keeps  the  skin  clear,  the  body  full 
of  vigor,  the  brain  quick  and  active. 

A  Free  Book,  hand- 
somely illustrated, 
giving  complete  in- 
formation about 
Life  Thru  Light,  and 
describing  in  detail 
this  worMerf  ul  Cab- 
inet, is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  yon.  Be  sure 
you  write  for  it — a 
postal  card  will  do 
— today. 

ROBINSON  ELECTRIC 

MFG.  CO. 

400  Robinson  Bld«. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


March    1,   l!)l;! 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

7"* HIS  is  an  ag'^  of  sppcialization  in 
poetry.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was 
Ihimfrlit  ntccssary  for  the  writer  of  vers(!s 
to  follow  some  recofi:iiized  and  prosaic  pro- 
fession, such  as  the  law,  or  teaching,  and  to 
devote  only  his  leisure  moments  to  making 
poetry.  There  are  now  several  writers  who 
make  livings,  and  fairly  comfortable  liv- 
ings, solely  out  of  poetry.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  is  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes, 
who,  it  is  announced,  will  soon  visit  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  not  only  the  individual  who 
specializes  in  poetry.  Some  weeks  ago  we 
mentioned  the  five  prosperous  poetry  maga- 
zines of  England  and  America.  Now  there 
has  been  established  (at  35  Devonshire 
St.,  Theobald's  Road,  London,  W.  C, 
England)  The  Poetry  Bookshop,  on  whose 
shelves  ajid  counters  essays,  biographies, 
and  novels  give  place  to  verse.  The  first 
publication  of  The  Poetry  Booksiiop  is 
."Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912."  It  eon- 
tains  work  by  seventeen  English  poets, 
many  of  whom  are  almost  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  volume  is  issued,  according 
to  the  editor's  prefatory  note,  in  the  belief 
that  English  poetrj'  is  now  once  again  put- 
ting on  a  new  strength  and  beauty.  "  This 
collection,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  drawTi  en- 
tirely from  the  publications  of  the  past  few 
years,  may,  if  it  is  fortunate,  help  the 
lovers  of  poetry  to  realize  that  w^e  are  at 
the  beginning  of  another  '  Georgian  period  ' 
which  may  take  rank  in  due  time  with  the 
several  great  poetic  ages  of  the  past." 

From  this  important  and  interesting  an- 
thology we  quote  two  poems,  attractive  in 
themselves  and  significant  of  the  trend  of 
modern  English  verse.  The  first,  of 
which  we  have  space  to  quote  only  a  small 
portion,  is  a  splendid  picture  of  rural  Eng- 
land, charmingly  imaginative  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  dance  of  the  ghostly  vicars  and 
conyincingly  expressive  of  a  passionate 
homesickness.  The  second  is  typical  of 
the  new  generation  of  Irish  poets  who  have 
forsaken  the  shadowy  mythological  glories 
of  the  Celtic  renaissance  for  a  picturesque 
blending  of  fantasy  and  realism. 

The  Old  Vicarage.  Grantchester 

By  Rupert  Brooke 

Just  now  the  lilac  is  in  bloom. 

All  before  my  little  room, 

And  in  my  flower-beds.  I  think. 

Smile  the  carnation  and  the  pink: 

And  down  the  borders,  well  I  know. 

The  poppy  and  the  pansy  blow.   .   .   . 

Oh,  there  the  chestnuts,  summer  through, 

Beside  the  river  make  for  you  . 

A  tunnel  of  green  gloom,  and  sleep 

Deeply  above,  and  green  and  de^p 

The  stream  mysterious  glides  beneath.   .  .  . 

Green  as  a  dream  and  deep  as  death. 

.  .  .  Here  tulips  bloom  as  they  are  told. 
Unkempt  about  those  hedges  blows 
An  English  imofflcial  rose. 
And  there  the  unregulated  sun 
Slopes.down  to  rest  when  day  is  done. 
And  wakes  a  vague,  unpunctual  star, 
A  slippered  Hesper.  ... 

Would  I  were 

In    Grantchester.    in    Grantchester! 

Some,  it  may  be.  can  get  in  touch 


Write  for  Book,  "What's  What  In  Tires." 


The  Firestone  Tire  CBi  Rubber  Company. 

"America's   Largest  Exclusive  Tire  &  Rim   Makers." 

Akron,  Ohio.  All  Large  Cities. 


$1      71^  AND 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE    ^l./O  up 

PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  "The  Best''  by  Over 
50,000  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and 
the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 
In  buying  direct  from  factor)'  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent, 
and  are  always  sure  of  obtaining  new  and  not  shopworn 
articles.    You  can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start- 
as  few  or  as  many  as  desired— and  add  sections  from  time 
to  time;  thus  your  bookcase  grows  with  your  librarj'. 
Tlie    Lundstrom    Sectional  Bookcases  have  no  metal 
bands.nor  any  of  theobjectionablefeatures  of  othermakes. 
They  have  non-landing,  disappearing  glass  doors,  and  are 
made  in  several  different  styles,  and  in  grades  from  Plain  Oak 
to  Genuine  Mahogany.    Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

_      ,  n't  ManiifactiirersofScctionalBoDkcasesandFUhigCabineta 

ipprOVal  -  rrCI^nt  Paid     Branch  OfBce:  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 
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Slip-on  Raincoats 

For  that  comfortable  satis- 
factory feeling  of  complete 
protection  on  a  stormy  day 
wear   a  Kenreign  Slip-on. 

Consideration  for  your 
health  ;  care  for  your  clothing  ; 
personal  comfort  and  correct 
appearance;  all  demand  a  gar- 
ment of  absolute  reliability. 

Siip-ons  are  made  of  rubberized  cloth. 
The  permanent  wearing  quality  of  this 
material  depends  entirely  on  the  grade  of 
rubber  used  and  the  process  of  vulcanizing. 
No  other  cloth  is  so  susceptible  to  un- 
skilled or  deceptive  manufacture. 

You    should  look  for 
The    VveXWe\^XV    Label 

Every  yard  of  doth  used  in  Kenreign  Coats  is 
carefully  treated.  Pure  Para  Rubber  is  milled, 
properly  compounded,  and  applied  lo  the  cloth.  It 
is  then  correctly  vulcanized  and  subjected  to  severe 
tats  for  permanent  waterproof  qualities. 

A  Kenreign  Weatherproof  will  not  fall  apart; 
the  rubber  will  not  soften  nor  will  it  grow  hard  and 
stiff,  making  the  garment  useless.  You  are  pro- 
tected from  these  defects  by  the  Kenreign  label. 

Kenreign  Slip-on  Coats  are  made  in  all  suit- 
able shades  and  styles  for  men  and  women.  Prices 
range  from  $3.00  to  $45.00. 

Sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

C.  Kenyon  Company 

New  York        I  Wholesale  )  Chicago,  North- 
Fifth  Ave.  BIdg.    j    Sales-    I  west  Comer  Frank- 
AtB'wav&23dSt. '     rooms     )  Ivn  ^  Congress  Sbs. 


LOOK— A  Water  Proofed  Cloth  Alpine! 

All  Nature  a»<i  Fashion  summon  us  to  discard  the  olii  winter 
styles.  "The  Cascade"  is  the  Spring  hat — soniethiu?  NEW, 
stylish,  serviceable,  different.  Ot-igiuated  and  sold  only  by  us. 
Of  fine  Spring-weight  water-proofed  cloth.  Stitched  crown 
and  bi-ini ;  silk  seige  lined.  Four  colors'  Black  and  wliite  check  ; 
tan  check;  dark  gray  check;  dark  brown.  Would  cost  S3  if  im- 
ported. We  charse  $2  PREPAID.  Money  back  if  you  don't 
like  it.  Order  now  — siniplv  state  size  and  color,  and  enclose  $2. 
Write  for  ■'  1913  Style  R<".1,  "      FREE 

FRENCH  CO.,  253  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Willi  .Nuturu  tlieri'.  or  Karili.  or  siicli. 

\ii(l  cli'Vt-r  inodorn  iin-ii  liuvo  st-t-ii 

A  Kuuii  a-|)t<t>|>itiK  tliriniKli  the  K>'<'<'n, 

Ami  tVIt  tfio  ("IttssicH  wtT«'  nc»t  dead, 

'I'd  uliiiipso  a  Xuiud'K  rttttly  lii-ud, 

(If  lifiir  tlic  (loat-lDot   pIpiiiK  low.    .   .   . 

lint   these  un>  iIiIiiks  I  do  not  know. 

I  i>iil>  know  that  >()ii  may  lie 

l)ii\    loHK  und  wutcli  till!  Cambridge  .sky. 

And.  llowt'i'-lulliMl  til  sli'cpy  grass, 

llrar  the  cool  lap.se  of  hours  pa.ss, 

liitll  the  centuries  fileiid  and  hlur 

In  (iniiltche.-iter,  in  (iraiitchcster.   .    .   . 

SI  ill  In  the  dawnlit  waters  cool 

Ills  ghostly  Lordship  swims  his  pool, 

And  tries  the  strokes,  e.s.sajs  the  tricks. 

Long  learnt  on  Hellespont,  or  Styx; 

Dan  Chaucer  hears  his  river  still 

Chatter  lieneath  a  fantom  mill: 

Tennyson  notes,  with  studious  eye. 

How  Camtjriilge  waters  linrry  by.   .  .  . 

And  in  that  garden,  black  and  white 

Creep  whispers  through  the  grass  all  night; 

And  spectral  dance,  before  the  dawn, 

A  hundred  Vicars,  down  the  lawn; 

Curates,  long  dust,  will  come  and  go 

On  lissom,  clerical,  printless  toe; 

And  oft  between  the  boughs  is  seen 

The  sly  shade  of  a  Rural  Dean.  .  .  . 

Till  at  a  shiver  in  the  skies, 

Vanishing  with  .Satanic  cries. 

The  prim  ecclesiastic  rout 

Leaves  but  a  startled  sleeper-out. 

Gray  heavens,  the  first  bird's  drowsy  calls. 

The  falling  house  that  never  falls.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ah,  God!  to  see  the  branches  stir 

Across  the  moon  at  Grantchester! 

To  smell  the  thrilling -sweet  and  rotten 

Unforgetahh!.  unforgotton 

Hiver  smell,  and  hear  the  breeze 

Sobbing  in  the  little  trees. 

Say,  do  the  elm-clumps  greatly  stand. 

Still  guardians  of  that  holy  land? 

The  chestnuts  shade,  in  reverend  dream. 

The  yet  unacademlc  stream'.' 

Is  dawn  a  secret  shy  and  cold 

-Anadyomene,  silver-gold? 

And  sunset  still  a  golden  sea 

From  Haslingfleld  to  IXIadingley? 

-\nd  after,  ere  the  night  is  born. 

Do  hares  come  out  about  the  corn? 

Oh,  is  the  water  sweet  and  cool. 

Gentle  and  brown,  above  the  pool? 

And  laughs  the  Immortal  river  still 

Under  the  mill,  under  the  mill? 

Say-,  is  there  Beauty  yet  to  And? 

-\nd  Certainty?     And  Quiet  kind? 

Deep  meadows  yet,  for  to  forget 

The  lies,   and  truths,   and   pain?  .  .  .  Oh!      yet 

Stands  the  Church  clock  at  ten  to  three? 

And  is  there  honey  still  for  tea? 

In  the  Poppy-field 

By  James  Stephens 

Mad  Patsy  said,  he  said  to  me, 
That  every  morning  he  could  see 
An  angel  walking  on  the  sky ; 
Across  the  sunnj^  skies  of  morn 
He  threw  great  handfuls  far  and  nigh 
Of  poppy-seed  among  the  corn. 
And  then,  he  said,  the  angels.rim 
To  see  the  poppies  in  the  sun. 

A  poppy  is  a  devil  weed, 

I  said  to  him — he  disagreed; 

He  said  the  devil  had  no  hand 

In  spreading  flowers  tall  and  fair 

Through  corn  and  rye  and  meadow  land, 

By  garth  and  barrow  everywhere: 

The  devil  has  not  any  flower. 

But  only  money  in  his  power. 

And  then  he  stretched  out  in  the  sun 
And  rolled  upon  his  back  for  fun: 
And  kicked  his  legs  and  roared  for  joy 
Because  the  sun  was  shining  down. 
He  said  he  was  a  little  boy 
And  would  riot  work  for  any  clown: 
He  ran  and  laughed  behind  a  bee, 
And  danced  for  very  ecstasy. 


Hut:hle 
Hog  bet 
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Friction 


in  the  wrong  place  does  two  things 
well — wears  out  your  automobile 
and  uses  uj)  power. 

DIXON'S  FLAKE  GR-\PHITE 
rctluces  friction  and  wear  by 
forming  a  veneer-like  coating  of 
graphite  on  the  bearing  surfaces, 

Breventing  metal-to-metal  contact. 
aXONS  FLAKE  GRAPHITE 
is  an  ingredient  of 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease  No.  677 

(For  Transmissions  and  Differentials) 

Well-known  automobile  men  use 
and  recommend  Dixon's  Greases. 

Send  name  and  model  of  car 
for  free  booklet.  "  Lubricat. 
ing  the  Motor,"  No.  247. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Estabiisticd  in  1S27 
JERSEY  CITY  NEW  JERSEY 
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Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 

is  the  primary  cause  of  97'  o  of  all  diseases 

Quit  Drugs  and  Dope.    Try  Nature's  Way 

E,it  with  yocir  regular  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S   MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  oi- 
granic  vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Sftiii  2r  stiinip   for    Kuw    Fotnl  Book  and  Health  tiuioe.  or  i'end 
25c  for  Bo(»k  .tmi  12  oz.  c-in  of  the  Food,  postpaid.      Write  today. 

Byron  Tyler,Food  Spec'list,  71  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Kas.  City,  Mo. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


on  Invalid  Chairs  and  Tricycles.  Send 
10c  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 
424  Madison  Ave.  Toledo.  Ohio 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage 
(1913  Model),  direct-from-factory,  lor  $92.50.  But  to 
protect  ourselves  from  a'i\;ineini^  prices  of  steel,  we  set 
a  time  limit  ni>on  the  offer.  We  Riiiirantee  this  record 
price  for  30  days  only.  Just  uow  we  can  save  you  $35  or 
more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use. 
Gives  absolute  protection  Irora  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders, 
fire,  ligiituing,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to 
$30  monthly  in  gaiage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worn/  and 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted. 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust- 
proof. .Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight.  Practically 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for  largest 
car  and  all  equipment.  Made  hy  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
portable  fireproof  biiildin°:s.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page  illus- 
trated Garage  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
637-687  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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All  inU'restinj;  contrast  to  this  IrrTiirn- 
ilous  fantasy  is  Professor  Woodborry's 
Iciicately  colored  picture  of  Italian  life, 
riie  spirit  of  youthful  joy  and  purity  in  the 
icxt  to  the  last  stanza  is  exquisitely  re- 
jected.    It  api)oars  in  thirpvrs  Magazine: 

The  Fesla 

By    (J.    E.    WoiJDBEHHY 

I  Imve  seen  a  vision  pure 

As  is  the  sea's  white  foaiu, 
l''iill  of  Iho  divine  allure 

Of  beauty  in  her  home. 

A\itli  (Jiovan'  as  1  was  rowing 

By  the  lilac  sca-diff's  breach. 
AVhere  the  pinkish  houses  glowing 

Cling  for  foothold,  each  o'er  each, 
fame  a  clangor  of  hells  blowing 

O'er  the  indigo-lipped  beach. 
From  the  fishers'  low  cluirch  flowing 

Down  the  brown  nets'  ambcred  reach. 

Now  the  loud  bombs  quick-resounding 

Vivas  to  the  saint  declare! 
How  the  festa  is  confounding, — 

Salvos  to  the  throne  of  prayer! 
I'Yom  the  sea  the  boys  race  bounding 

To  the  booming  sirada  tliere: 
(^omes  the  long  procession  rounding 

The  marina  to  the  square. 

Young  girls,  virginal  and  flower-like, 

Each  a  lily  in  her  hand. 
Walk  before  the  image  tower-like. 

Borne  abroad  to  bless  the  land; 
\nd  round  about  the  maidens,  bower-like. 

Youthful  bathers,  sun-bright,  stand, 
^till  the  salt  wave,  shimmering  shower-like, 

Beads  (heir  bodies  golden-tanned. 

>weetly  walked  the  maidens  singing 

AVhite-robed,  each  a  lily  bore: 
{everent  stood  the  fair  youth  ringing 

That  fair  scene  by  that  fair  shore. 

Tere  is  an  exquisitely  made  picture  of 
unin  in  the  Orient,  conveying  skilfully 
impression  of  sultry  languor.     It  ap- 
irs  in  Harper's  Magazine, 

Ruth 
By  Samuel  McCot 

Trembling  in  the  summer  heat. 
Above  the  nodding  heads  of  wheat, 

Too  hot  for  t-ears,  too  hot  for  mirth. 
The  air  lies  hot  on  the  hot  earth. 

August,  a  drowsy  dreamer,  lies 
With  yesterdays  deep  in  her  eyes: 

I  She  sees,  as  through  a  quivering  haze, 
A  field  where  ripened  harvest  sways — 


"WTiere  drowsy  grain  droops  at  the  hand 
Of  reapers  in  an  ancient  land ; 

And  bending  lowly  after  them 
There  goes  a  girl  of  Bethlehem. 

The  unloosed  burden  of  her  hair 
Touching  the  scarlet  poppies  there; 

Too  faint  for  song,  too  faint  for  mirth, 
She  deems  herself  of  little  worth; 

Clothed  in  her  meek  beatitude. 

Her  gentle  thoughts,  like  a  soft  brood 

3f  shining  doves,  play  round  her  head, 
Vnd  by  them  is  she  hallowed. 
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POMPEHAN    BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

LASTS  AS  LONG  AS  YOUR  HOUSE 


m 


i 


&! 
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I'llMMMMimilll IIIIIMIIIIIHMIH-f+H- 


Universally  Best 

Where  salt-laden  sea  mists 
forever  drive  —  exposed  to 
the  smoky,  corrosive  fogs  of 
the  city  or  even  in  dank,  fever- 
infested  tropic  swamps. 

POMPEHAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

remains  unchanged  and  permanently 
efficient. 

Drawn  from  billets  of  solid  bronze,  its 
bare  wires  resist  all  climatic  conditions 
and,  barring  fire  or  accident,  last  a 
lifetime.  Screens  filled  with  Pompeiian 
Bronze  Screen  Cloth  never  need  painting. 
Get  the  genuine  by  looking  for  removable 
red  string  woven  into  selvage.  If  your 
dealer  won't  supply  you  we  will  promptly. 
Send  today  for  Book 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  CO., 

CUNTON.  MASS. 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  in  the  World 

63  STERLING  STREET 

Makers  of  Clinton  Wire  Lathing  and 
Clinton  Electrically  Welded  Fabric 
for  reinforcing  concrete.  Both  rec- 
ognized as  standard  by  architects 
and  engineers  of    both    continents 


:Zit<l 
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Eahn  System  Reinforced  Concrete. 


Look    Into    This    Daylighfed    Factory 


Noticehowsanitaryitis.how  well-lighted,  how  pleasant  to  work  in,  how  attractive  in  appearance. 
Ample  daylight,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  protection  from  inclement  weather,  these  helps  to  efficient,  rapid 
work  are  afforded  by  Lnited  Sash.    United  Sash  factories  are  efficiency  factories. 

Adequate  ventilation  is  provided  by  Lnited  Sash.    The  large  ventilators  supply  ample  fresh  air, 
but  have  double  contact  surfaces  to  shut  out  the  weather,  thus  saving  fuel. 

iSXA'fS.*,o.,  UNITED  SASH  ai»;^'i°/p,„„. 

Exceptional  strength  and  rigidity  characterize  United  Sash.  No  metal  is  cut  away  at 
the  joints.  Gigantic  presses,  of  tremendous  power,  unite  the  solid  steel  sections  into 
complete  perfect  units,  accurate,  uniform  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

United  Sash  Hand  Book  with  tables,  illustrations  and  complete  details  sent  free  to  you  If  you 
contemplate  building.     You  will  find  it  interesting  and  valuable.     Write  today. 


. KAHN  ^ 

r/BuildinS^ 

products; 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.,       736  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich' 
Reinforcing,  Hy-Rib  and  Lath,  Sash,  etc. 
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'BABY  GRAND", 

8trl<  B  •!>•  3'v>T. 

Real  Billiards E'Home! 

PUy    oa    a    Geaume    BRUNSWICK    Home 
BUliard  or  Pocket -Billiard  Table 

Not  'luate  briirvf"  billianU  on  a  makeshift 
"toy"  table.  Vou  can  now  pUy  this  finest  of 
all  indoor  games  j<  hiime.  on  a  magnifii  ent  "  BABY 
r.RAND."  maile  by  the  Briinswict-Ualke-C'ol- 
It-iiler  t"omi)any,  whose  tables  are  used  exclu- 
5iwly  by  the  world's  billiard  experts.  Multiply 
htpine  atcrai  tions,  keep  the  younk!  folks  enter- 
tained, enjoy  the  mental  stimulus  of  billiards  by 
the  purchase  of 

The  Beautiful  Brunswick 

"BABY  GRAND" 

A  Maaterpiece  in  Mahogany 

The  "  Baby  (".ran'l  "  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
fine  cabinet  \iork  for  which  '  I'he  House  of  Bruns- 
wick" id  fainoud. 

Cinuint  .\f.ihoeanv.  Inlaid  Design,  Richly  Finished. 
\',riiu.iu  .si, I.-  Hed.  Celebrated  Baby  Monarch 
(  i.'ii  Mil  I  I. iKcaled  drawer  holda  ("oiiii)lete  I'laying 
•  untiiually  construitetl  with  perfect  play- 

^.  The  "  Baby  (.'.rand  '  ia  furnished  either 
,  or  Pocket -Billiard  Table,  or  as  a  combina- 
tiuii  I.  ..rum  and  I'ocket  Billiard  Table,  as  desirnl. 
Our  Bninawick  "Convertible"  Billiard  Tables 
can  Ik.-  in-.tantly  channed  from  billiard  or  pocket- 
billiard  tables  into  handsome  Davenports  or  Dining 
anil  Library  Tables.  Etiual  in  playing  qualities  to  our 
"  Baby  Grand  '  styles. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay 

The  purchaser  has  the  option  of  paying  all  cash  or 
small  monthly  payments  spread  over  in  entire  year. 
Your  investment  in  a  "Brunswick"  .vill  i)ay  divi- 
dends in  health  and  happiness  tor  the  .aniily  circle. 

Complete  Playing  Outfit  Free 

The  price  of  each  table  includes  complete  Playing 
Eciuipment  and  all  accessories — Cues.  Balls.  Bridge. 
Rack.  Markers,  Rules,  also  valuable  book,  "How  to 
Play." 

"Billiards    the  Home  Magnet,"  Free 

Our  beautiful  book,  "  BILLIARDS.  THE  HOME 
MAGNET,"  accurately  describes  and  illustrates  in 
jutl  colors  the  many  styles  of  Billiard  and  Pocket - 
Billiard  tables  designed  for  the  home.  Give  special 
prices  and  full  details 
of  Easy  Payment 
Proposition. 


Billiard  and  Dining  or 
Idbrary  Table 


SIGN  AND 
MAIL! 


The  Brunswick-Baike-Coilender  Co. 

Dept.  E-U.  324-328  S.  Wabuh  Ave. 

Chicafo,  U.  S.  A. 


"Billiards— the  Home  Magnet' 

Name 

Addrtaa 

Toton State 
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Royal  Qivuics 

Are  Nature's  Own  Health  Builders 

Why?  Because  they're  nothing  but  the 
PUREST  AND  HIGHEST-PRICED  olive 
oil,  sealed  in  soft,  soluble  capsules  that  slip  taste- 
lessly down  the  throat. 

Vastly  better  this  pure  olive  oil  than  pills, 
drugs,  chemicals. 

The  olive  oil  in  Royal-OIvules  is  pressed  from 
the  world's  finest  olives  in  California.  Its  food  value 
is  97  per  cent.  (Food  value  of  eggs  is  1 2  per  cent.) 

Thousands  are  gaining  and  keeping  perfect 
health  by  taking  Koyal-Olvules.  They  enrich  the 
blood,  greatly  increasing  its  germicidal  power.  They  drive 
iTpurities  from  the  system,  clearing  the  complexion. 
They're  a  wonderful  specific  for  consripalion. 

Box  of  120  Royal-OlvDles  $1.00      (  r.  i-        j 
Sample  Box,  24  Royal-Olvules  2Sc  1  "«"«"" 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,    (Est.  1869)  Philadelphia 

Cable  address:  MARTINDALE 


THE    EVIL    (;enil;s    of    the 

M.\l)EHO    KEtilME 

THO  it  would  be  impossihlo  to  get 
a  true  and  a<-curatf  fstiiiiatu  of  any 
proniini-nt  person  connected  with  the  up- 
heavals in  Me.xican  political  and  military 
affairs,  the  general  belief  among  those  who 
ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  him  is 
that  Gustavo  Madero,  who  was  captured 
and  shot  by  FelLx  Diaz's  soldiers  on  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  after  his  brother  P>anciseo  was 
deposed,  gave  his  numerous  enemies  good 
excuses  for  disliking  him.  By  many  he 
was  regarded  as  the  real  head  of  his 
brother's  administration — and  its  evil  ge- 
nius. Before  the  administration  began  to 
totter,  everybody  was  afraid  to  criticize 
him  in  public,  but  after  the  rebels  gained  a 
foothold  in  Mexico  City,  he  was  openly 
charged  with  looting  the  Government. 
Nobody,  however,  has  denied  his  ability  as 
a  flnancier  and  a  political  schemer.  Some 
facts  about  his  car(>er  are  told  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times: 

Gustavo,  in  the  opinion  of  his  enemies — 
and  their  name  was  legion — was  the 
"  man  higher  up  "  in  Mexican  political 
life.  He  was  accused  of  all  forms  of  graft- 
ing, and  in  support  of  the  charge  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  before  his  family 
came  into  power  he  was  bankrupt.  When 
he  was  led  to  his  death  in  the  arsenal  he  is 
said  to  have  been  worth  S5,000,000. 

One  alleged  source  of  Gustavo's  revenue 
was  the  concessions  of  all  sorts  which  his 
great  influence  with  his  brother  obtained 
for  him.  At  one  time  he  was  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  it  was  then,  so  his  enemies 
charged,  that  he  made  his  greatest  progress 
toward  independent  wealth. 

Gustavo  Madero  bore  the  unenviable 
reputation  in  quarters  by  no  means  limited 
of  being  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
bad  in  professional  politics.  He  w'as  cred- 
ited generally  with  shrewdness  equaled  by 
no  other  politician  and  with  an  equally 
amazing  inability  to  use  this  gift  for  any 
but  his  own  ends.  Only  in  his  rapacity  for 
wealth  would  his  enemies  concede  that  this 
characteristic  of  the  man  was  exceeded. 

He  was  believed  pretty  generally  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  "  strong  arm  "  gang  known  as 
La  Horra,  whose  chief  occupation  seemed 
to  be  waylaying  and  abusing  the  employees 
of  papers  which  opposed  Gustavo's  organ, 
the  Nueva  Era,  and  beating  enemies  of 
Madero's  Government.  Marianno  Duque, 
the  active  head  of  the  band,  was  regarded 
as  a  lieutenant  of  Madero's.  He  was  kiUed 
early  in  the  recent  fighting  while  trying  to 
set  fire  to  the  plant  of  El  Independiente,  a 
paper  which  issued  its  first  number  while 
Felix  Diaz  was  bombarding  the  city. 

Gustavo  made  himself  unpopular  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  brother's  regime  as  Presi- 
dent by  forcing  Jose  Pino  Suarez  into  the 
Vice-Presidency.  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  opposition  party,  which 
devoted  itself  entirely  to  resisting  and  com- 
batting the  schemes  of  Madero. 

Madero,  the  President,  a  dreamer  and 
idealist,  was  accused  right  and  left  of 
breaking  promises  which  he  had  made  when 


Typewriter  ^±'"  Cabinet 


Saves  6  Sq.  Ft.  Floor  Space 

SAVES  TIME,  RENT  aod  MATERIALS  and  mCREASES  EFFIOENCT 

DKSCRIPTIO.N:  Rigid  Bteel  frame.  aljRolutely  inde- 
Btruttible.  airii>lci.pacefor  full  weeks  bupplyof  etationery. 
\Vood  platforms — bdent  under  operation,  kaaily  moved 
wlii-n  on  taslem.  half  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid  and 
III! movable.  Sides  fold  up  and  »ieel  top  rolls  down  and 
locks.     In  short,  it  is 

100%  PRACTICAL 

Write  UB  on  your  business  stationery  for  our  15  dav 
trial  offer.  We  fill  orders  through  our  dealer  or  through 
yours  if  we  have  none,  providing  you  will  give  us  hia 
name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  75  days'  free  trial  out 
dealer  will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price. 

Occupies  only 
4    sq.    ft.    u 

compared 
with  the  10 
sq.  ft.  taken 
up  by  the  oUl- 
style  desk. 


Office  Supply 
Dealers 

who  will  huidU 
the  Use,  writ* 
at  (or  a  specl&l 
propoiltlon. 

WASKINQ 

Beware  of   imi- 
tations. Insist 
on  the  origi- 

•iT^^  ftfffL  r\  ^v^       ^^       cabinet. per- 

\  "  U     fj  Open  j^  fected  by  years 

W  ^^  ^\  of  experience.   Look 

CIoBed  V  "^y   for  our  mme. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Farnitare  Co.,  2239  Door  St..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


^ 


A  LITTLE  HIGHER  UP 

in   till- estimation  of   your   |jnis[ifL:tivi;  customer,  is 
what  .vou  gain  by  sending  iu  a  perfectly  smooth  edged 

Peerless  Book  Form  Business  Card 


There  i<  nothing 
like  il 


Case 


Our        H<iw  you  can  de" 

Smart  ^"'^  »  "^"^  '""""' 
Card 


in  book  form  nnd 
h:)ve  no  possible 
indication  of  its 
■  havinn  been  de- 
larhed  may  pos- 
sess some  elements 
<j|  iii>  stery  t«»  you. 
but  oiir  pat*'nted 
pnnesa  makes  il 
possible  and  per- 
f^it  Send  for 
Ssmple  Tab  and 
sec  for   yonrself. 

The    JOHN    B.    WIGGINS    COMPANY 

Sole  Ma  n  u/ii  ct  it  rf  rs 
EngraTers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

,77.79  East  Adams  Street  CHICAGO 


$4  A  MONTH 

For  This  Genuine 

Oliver  No.  3 

Typewriter 
$56 

NO   MONEY  DOWN— FREE  TRIAL 

You  are  not  asked  to  pay  any 
money,  until  this  famous 
typewriter  has  been  deliv- 
ered  to  you  and  you  have 
used  it  and  found  it  to  be 
satisfactory  and  wish  to 
keep  it. 

Then  the  terms  are  $4.00 
down  an''  $4.00  a  moiitll 
until  you  iiave  paid  156.00. 
Four  dollars  a  month  is  the 
exact  amount  that  ma- 
chines of  this  quality  bring  for  rental— it  amounts  to 
13c  a  day— at  this  rate  you  can  make  the  typewriter  pay 
for  itself. 

No  cash  until  you  accept  it — no  interest  on  payments— no  extras 
of  any  kind— eaoh  marhine  deliv,  red  on  this  proposition  ii  a 
geiuiine  perfect  No.  3  Oliver  typewriter  shipped  in  the  orilfinal 
hox  as  packed  at  the  factory.  Each  has  the  full  standard  equip- 
ment and  each  is  guaranteed  against  defect  of  material  or 
workmanship  for  the  life  of  the  machine. 

Sold  without  salesmen  or  agents.  Yoti  get  the  saving.  No 
salesmen  are  necessary  to  sell  a  genuine  No.  3  Oliver  at  this  price- 
12,000  orders  have  already  been  filled. 

Be  sure  and  send  today  for  our  celebrated  book.  "Your  Final 
Typewriter,'*  which  fully  describes  this  famous  niachineand  tells 
you  sume  very  interesting  things  about  the  making  of  t.vpewriters. 
Just  write  your  name  on  a  postal  card  or  on  the  margin  of  this 
page  and  tear  it  out  and  mail  it  now. 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 

166  E27  North  Micliigan  Blvd^  Chicago 
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he  assumed  the  Prosidciify,  but  it  was 
Gustavo,  the  politician  and  sclicincr,  who 
was  bhimed  by  his  brotiicr's  critics  Cor 
Francisco's  actions.  Whether  or  not  he 
did  so,  he  was  credited  with  directing  his 
brother's  pobcies,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  fjreat  intluen<'(>  with  the  man  who  be- 
lieved himself  Mexico's  savior. 

The  news  of  his  arrest  was  a<'cepte(i 
everywhere  as  his  death  warrant,  and  the 
announcement  to-day  that  ho  had  been 
shot  came  as  no  surprize. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  it  was  on 
the  advi<'e  of  (Justavo  Madero  tliat  Fran- 
cisco, when  tlefeated  by  Diaz  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1910,  went  to  the  wilds  of  Chihua- 
hua and  began  to  tight.  Wlu>ther  this 
story  is  true  or  not,  there  is  no  denying  that 
Gustavo  Madero  became  openly  the  most 
powerful  of  his  brother's  advisers.  It  was  he 
who  raised  money  in  New  York  to  tinauce 
the  revolution  during  the  latter  days  of 
1911),  when  the  Diaz  Government  was 
making  its  last  desperate  effort  to  hold 
its  ground.  In  an  e.xplanatory  article 
printed  with  the  dispatch,  The  Times  gives 
more  particulars: 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Madero's  adminis- 
tration by  the  followers  of  Pascual  Orozco, 
Jr.,  is  that  Pn^sidiMit  Madero  reiinl)ursed 
Gustavo  to  the  amount  of  about  $G(K),0()() 
for  his  alleged  expenditures  in  the  revolu- 
tion that  ended  at  Juarez  in  May,  1911, 
when  Madero  overcame  old  General  Na\ar- 
ro  and  set  up  his  provisional  capital  in  that 
adobe  city  on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  money 
came  out  of  the  National  treasury-,  and, 
according  to  the  Orozco  people,  was  an 
amount  far  in  excess  of  any  money  that 
Gustavo  had  paid  out  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  brother's  political  ambitions. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1910  that  Gustavo 
Madero  arrived  in  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  his  brotlier's  war.  When 
the  news  from  (^hihuahua  indicated  that 
the  days  of  Porfirio  Diaz  were  numbered, 
Gustavo  suddenly  came  into  public  notice 
as  the  man  who  was  supplying  the  dollars 
for  the  rebellion.  He  lived  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  and  was  for  weeks  a  familiar  figure 
in  the  lobby  of  that  hotel.  He  was  like- 
wise well  known  in  Wall  Street. 

Late  in  the  winter  of  1911,  when  all 
signs  pointed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Madero 
revolt,  Gustavo  Madero  and  his  chief 
assistants  in  this  part  of  the  United  Stativs 
set  out  for  El  Paso,  Texas,  so  as  to  be  near 
at  hand  when  Juarez  fell. 

On  his  arrival  at  El  Paso,  Gustavo,  who 
was  the  dandy  of  the  Madero  clan — and 
a  more  numerous  one  does  not  e.xist  in 
Mexico — cast  aside  his  fashionable  New 
York  clothes  and  blossomed  out,  as  far  as 
appearance  was  conc^erned,  into  a  full- 
fledged  soldier.  He  had  not  been  at  the 
Hotel  Sheldon,  El  Paso,  twenty-four  hours 
before  he  appeared  in  the  lobby  in  khaki 
uniform,  campaign  hat,  and  shiny  leather 
le^ngs. 

When,  on  May  11,  1911,  Madero  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Provisional  President 
of  Mexico  and  named  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  it  was  his  brother  Gustavo  who 
was  named  as  Minister  of  Finance.  Gus- 
tavo never  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
department   other   than   that   of  finance. 
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-^  They  are 

trustworthy ! 

WALK-OVERS    are    good 
shoes  because  they  give  you 
all  the  first  essentials,  style,  quality, 
fit,  in  the  greatest  degree  —  the  result  of 
I  j  forty  years'  study  of  foot  needs. 

Their   unapproachable    style,  strong   lines    and 
/        splendid  fit  are  qualities  that  prove  in  service. 

Get  fitted  in  the  Walk-Over  way  to  the  trustworthy 
Walk-Over  shoe.   Standard  prices  $4.50  and  $5.00:  A 
other  grades  from  $3.50  to  $7.00.  '' -- 

Walk-Over  stores  are  in 
nearly  all  cities  of  the  world. 

^i      GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
for  Men  and  Women, 

Campello  (Brockton),  Mass. 

The  xpord"  Walk-Cher" appears  ort 
every  genuine  Walk-Over  Shoe. 
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From  Nebula  to  Nebula 

A  new,  DYNAMICAL  theory  of  Cosmogony 
based  on  an  original  and  broader  demonstration  of 
Newton's  Law  of  Gravitation,  and  extending  the 
Principle  thereof  to  the  solution  of  many  other 
cosmic  problems  for  general  reader*.  8vo. ,  209  pp.  j 
cloth,  $1.50  net;  postage,  I2C.  extra. 
Georte  H.  Lepp«r,    ISIO  Berger  Boilding,  Pitttbgrgh.  P». 


Don't  Breathe  Polluted  Air 

Vk'e  can  go  some  time   without 

food,  a  while  without  water,  but 

only  a  minute  or  two  without 

air  —  how   important    then  the 

km  J  of  air.     Some  climb  mnun- 

ozone,  but  we  are  not  all  blessed 

with  resources  and  leisure  for  mountain 

tliinbing.    For  this  we  have  the  Rire  Ozoni- 

rer— a  little  electrical  mathinethat  produces 

oione  in  sufficient  quantity  to  purily    the 

air  III  your  home — your  office — your  factory. 

Wry  bcm  lii  i;tl  m  rases  of  pulmonary  congestion. 

Home   Model    Size    14x14x14  — Oak   or  Mahogany   finish. 

C^'ttiplete  information  upon  r^^nrsf. 

Rice  Ozone  Sales  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HAlINlUOA.  1  O  Tailored  to  Your  Order 
of  .Ml  <'H  better  fabrics  and  FAR  better  tit.  finish 
and  etvle  than  AWY  store  coat  at  double  the  price. 
Wo   Don^t  Ask  For  Caith    In  Advance,  but  we 

deliver  to  you.  If  the  coftt  is  notsatisfactory.  Don't 
Pay  For  It.    Write  today  for  BOOKLET   No   3  of 

Cut  Prices,  SampleH.  Models  and  Kasy  Monstirine. 

ENGLISH  RAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. ,         New  York  City 


•*DON'T-SNORE" 

U.  S.  Patent 

Positively  prevents  snoring  and  month 
breathing:  keeps  the  nostrils  open  and 
clear,  allows  normal  breathing  through 
the  nose,  adjusted  in  a  moment,  com- 
fortable, convenient.  Gold  filled.  One 
Dollar,  postpaid.  If  ims,itisfactory  al- 
ter 30  days'  trial  money  refunded  upou 
return  of  "Don't-Snore." 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  SALES  CO. 
Box'soa  I.KKSIM m..  VA. 
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\rj  The 
Healthful  Beverage 

Welch's  is  the  drink  for  youth 
and  SK'e.  It  tastes  good,  satis- 
fies thirst  and  is  healthful.  It 
contains  all  the  health-giving 
qualities  of  the  finest  Concord 
grapes.  It  is  a  splendid  tem- 
perance bcvera>.'e  tor  the  home. 
It  adds  a  touch  of  cheerful 
hospitality  to  all  formal  and 
informal  affairs. 

Welch's 

■«">S#    JVational    XtrirxA' 

To  maintain  the  hifrh  q\iality  of 
■^'elch's  we  pay  from  $7  to  $9  per  ton 
over  the  market  price,  thus  securingf 
only  the  choicest  of  the  luscious  Con- 
curds  grown  in  the  Chautauqua  Grape 
Belt. 

Welch  Pimch 

For  a  dainty,  unfermentcd  punch,  take 
the  juice  of  three  Unions,  juice  of  one 
oranste,  one  pint  Welch's  Grape  Juice, 
one  quart  water  and  one  cup  sutrar. 
Add  sliced  oranges  and  pineapple  and 
ser\-e  cold.  Order  a  case  and  have  a 
supply  in  the  house. 

If  onable  to  ffet  Welch**  of  rour  denier 
we  will  ship  ■  trial  dozun  (.ii.'.d,  expro  9 
prepaid  east  of  Urnaha,  for  Vi.  Samule 
4-3t.  bottle,  mailed,  10c.  Write  tor 
our  frea  booklet  of  recipea. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co. 

^ettfield,  Mew  York. 
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WONDER  GLOm 


WORK 
WORRY  and 
TEMPER 


It  cleans  and  polishes 
brass,  Copper,  nickel,  tin- 
ware, aluminum,  etc.  Will 
do  as  much  work  as  a  gal- 
lon of  liquid  polish  that 
sells  for  ?i.  A  smooth, soft 
cloth  of  almost  imperish- 
able quality.  Will  forever 
do  away  with  mussy  liquid  polishes. 

SILCO— The  only  cloth  polish  that  absorbs  the  dust 
and  cleans  furniture,  pianos,  automobiles,  carriages,  store 
fixtures,  windows  and  mirrors.  Does  not  scratch  and 
leaves  no  lint  Can  be  washed  out  and  used  over  and  over 
again 

One  Wonder  Cloth 
and  one  Silco  polish 
ing  cloth,  regular  price 
50    cents,     prepaid   for 
only  25  cents.     Money  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
I     Agents — Men  and  women — wanted  in  every  city  and 
county.    Enormous  profits.  For  free  samples  and  new  sell- 
'  ing  plan  field  instructions  please  address  Dept.  14, 
[bETHLEHEM   UTIUTIES  CO..       65  Pine  Street.  New  York 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


'I'lif  iminiinc  of  tliat  (alnin-l  nearly  <!()st 
Madero  his  lif»-,  r«»r,  wluii  I'ascuul  Orozco, 
who  is  now  h«-adinjf  a  littlo  revolution  of 
his  own,  read  th*-  narnt-s  of  those  wlio  held 
the  portfolios,  he  straiglitway  wi-nl  to 
the  Provisional  President,  placed  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  against  his  l)Osom,  and 
told  him  he  hud  to  form  a  new  Cabin(  t 
from  top  to  bottom. 

"You  should  at  least  have  named  one 
or  two  of  the  men  who  fought  your  battles 
and  put  you  where  you  are,"  said  Orozco. 

Francisco  Madero  patted  the  mad  Chi- 
huahuan  on  the  back,  called  him  the  finest 
soldier  in  Mexico,  and  promised  him  all 
kinds  of  honors;  and  finally  the  irate 
mountaineer  was  calmed  down.  While  all 
this  was  going  on  Gustavo  stood  near, 
nodding  his  head  in  approval  of  the  con- 
cihatory  remarks  of  his  brother,  and  every 
now  and  then  adding  a  word  of  his  own  in 
reference  to  the  great  honors  that  were  in 
store  for  Orozco. 

So  that  danger  passed,  and  there  was  no 
more  trouble  for  several  days.  Meanwhile 
the  power  of  Gustavo  grew,  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  not  a  week  old 
before  everj'body  in  El  Paso  realized  that 
the  man  in  khaki,  who  lived  at  the  Sheldon, 
was  the  really  big  man  of  the  new  regime 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  And  here  is  still 
more  of  his  history: 

Soon  after  the  Orozco  outbreak  a  report 
was  circulated  in  Juarez  that  the  vaults  of 
the  Banco  de  JNIinero  in  that  city  had  been 
broken  into  by  agents  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  at  least  S50,000  in  gold 
secured.  This  money,  it  was  said,  was 
taken  by  Gustavo  Aladero,  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  The  army  that  had  fought  for 
Madero  heard  about  this,  and  the  men 
asked  that  they  receive  at  least  a  little  of 
it.  So  insistent  did  their  demands  become 
that  finally  Gustavo  ordered  So,000  paid 
to  the  army.  Each  man  got  about  $2,  and 
there  are  men  who  ought  to  know  who 
say  that  not  a  cent  more  did  the  men  who 
made  Madero  the  ruler  of  Mexico  ever  get 
for  their  services. 

When  the  newspaper  correspondents  in 
El  Paso  heard  that  Gustavo  had  distributed 
the  $5,000  they  went  to  him  and  asked  him 
if  he  intended  to  give  the  men  any  more 
money. 

"I  would  not  offer  them  money,  for  it 

would  be  to  insult  them,"  he  said  with  a 

tine  show  of  indignation.    "These  men  are 

not  fighting  for  money,  butlforithe  honor 

and  liberty  of  Mexico."[ 

As  long  as  the  Provisional  Government 
lasted  Gustavo  continued  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  some  surprize  was  occasioned 
when,  with  the  accession  of  De  la  Barra  as 
President  ad  interim,  Gustavo  was  not 
named  for  the  same  post  in  the  new  Cabi- 
net. But,  while  Gustavo  was  not  named, 
his  uncle,  Ernesto  JMadero,  Avas  appointed 
to  the  portfolio.  Gustavo  remained  all- 
powerful,  and  when  Francisco  Madero 
left  El  Paso  in  June,  1911,  to  go  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  the  man  who  stood  beside 
him,  as  he  waved  farewell  to  his  army,  was 
Don  Gustavo  Madero. 

Gustavo  recently  returned  to  Mexico 
from  a  visit  to  Japan,  whither  it  was  said 
he  went  to  return  the  visit  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  that  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  rep- 
resent the  Mikado's  country  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic.  Diaz  was  the 
President  then,  and  much  comment  was 


New-Skin, 

For  Scrapes 

Carry  it  with  you  always. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  the  house. 

New-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  for 
emergency  use  on  cuts  and  scrapes. 
There  is  only  one  real  New-Skin. 
Make  sure  to  get  the  genuine. 
Home  size  25c;  Pocket  loc;  at 
druggists. 

See  directions   attd    circttlar,   soo 
Uses. 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

100  Grand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  Newr  York 
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You  Can  Weigh 

What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  /  know  it,  because 
I  have  re<fuce</2 5, 000  women 
and  have  built  up  as  many 
more  —  scientifically,  natu- 
rally, without  drugs,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms;  I 
can  build  up  your  vitality  — 
at  the  same  time  I  strengthen 
your  heart  action;  can  teach 
you  how  to  breathe,  to  stand, 
waikand  correct  such  ailments 
a.s  nervousness,  torpid  liver, 
constipation,  indigestion,  etc. 
ONE  PUPIL  WRITES:  "I  welfrh  ^^  pnnnds 
Ipss  and  I  have  ir'^n^*^  wonderfully  in 
stieneth."  ANOTHER  SAYS:  "Last  Mav 
I  neigbed  1116  piinndil,  this  May  I  neigll 
126,  and  Oh!  I  feel  SO  WELL." 

Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT.Dept.  51, 624  Michigan  Bl..  Chicago 

A  ulhiir  of  "Oruivth  in  Silence,"  "Sel/Sufflciencu."  eta. 
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occasioned  that  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  tlic 
famous  old  President  as  Gustavo  ^Madero 
should  iMive  been  selected  as  the  man  to 
go  to  Japan.  But  there  were  other  and 
uglier  rumors  connected  wth  that  visit  to 
the  Orient,  one  of  the  most  widely  circulat- 
ed being  that  the  mission  was  in  reality  a 
secret  one  having  to  do  Avith  the  leasing  of 
certain  port  privileges  in  Magdalena  Bay 
to  Japanese  interests.  This  report  was 
later  officially  denied  from  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

Gustavo  Madero  was  one  of  the  nin(> 
sons  of  Don  Francisco  Madero,  Sr.  He 
was  the  second,  and  was  38  years  old. 
The  deposed  President  was  the  eldest  of 
the  nine,  and  he  is  now  40  years  old.  The 
family  also  includes  four  daughters,  two 
of  whom  are  married. 


A  BOSTON   MESS.4GE  TO  CHICAGO 

IF  any  Boston  baseball  fan  were  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  as  to  the  Red  Sox's 
ability  to  live  up  to  their  reputation  as 
pennant-winners  and  Giant-beaters  it  is 
likely  he  would  be  hanged  in  effigy,  and 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  perhaps  the  most  en- 
thusiastic "rooter"  in  the  Hub,  would  make 
a  denuneiatorj-  speech;  but  manj-  are  say- 
ing that  the  world's  champions  will  have  a 
harder  time  this  year  than  last.  The 
principal  reason  is  that  thej'  wiU  have  to 
beat  better  teams  than  they  faced  last 
season.  Connie  Mack's  Athletics,  Grif- 
fith's Washington  team,  the  Chicago  White 
Sox,  the  New  Yorks  under  the  management 
of  Chance,  and  possibh-  the  Detroit  Tigers, 
are  all  expected  to  come  back  stronger  this 
year,  and  Jake  Stahl's  men  maA-  have  to 
play  a  good  deal  better  to  hold  their  own. 
When  it  comes  to  pennant-winning,  there 
is  no  telling  what  may  happen,  and  the 
forecasts  of  sporting  editors  and  reporters 
are  naturallj-  taken  with  a  few  grains  of 
salt.  Francis  Eaton,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Boston  Journal  sizes  up  the  Red  Sox  for 
the  Chicago  Post,  giving  his  reasons  why 
the  club  vnll  again  lead  the  American 
League  circuit.  It  is  a  Boston  message  to 
Chicago.     He  saj-s  of  the  Red  Sox: 

They  will  have  the  prestige  of  cham- 
pions, the  confidence "  which  springs  from 
achievement  real  and  solid,  the  benefit  of 
that  experience  and  seasoning  which  led 
up  to  Merkle's  miseue  and  Snodgrass's 
muflf.  But  they  vnU  also  be  marked  men 
from  the  drop  of  the  hat.  They  are  the 
champions,  but  they  will  be  required  to 
prove  it  every  day.  And  some  greatly 
improved  baU  teams  mil  go  after  them. 

So  that  possible  failure  to  vAn  the  flag 
in  the  coming  pennant  chase  may  be  en- 
tirely consistent  vath.  genuine  improvement 
on  the  part  of  the  local  idols. 

McAleer  and  Stahl  ought  to  have  two 
pitchers  on  whom  they  can  absolutely  rely. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  games  won 
and  lost  Joe  Wood  can  duplicate  or  excel 
his  1912  record — thirty-four  won  and  fi\e 
lost.  This  is  too  resplendent  a  record  not 
to  have  been  assisted  by  a  special  spurt  on 
the  part  of  Pro\ndence.  But  Wood  will 
continue  to  be  a  great  pitcher,  one  who| 
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RegiitereU 
Trade  Stark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


New^   Shirtings 
For  Spring  1913 

We  have  now  in  stock  a  most  attractive  collection  of  fabrics  suitable  for 


Men's  Shirts  and  Pajamas, 
The  assortment  includes: 

Washable  Silks  in  a  large  variety 
of  desijfns  and  Satin  Stripe  effects, 
width  hi  inches,  %\.  00  and  SI.  25yd. 
Peau  de  Crepe,  one  of  the  best 
fabrics  for  Men's  Shirts  or  Ladies' 
Waists,  white  grounds  with  colored 
stripes,  also  in  plain  white  or  white 
with  Satin  Stripes,  32  inches  wide, 
S2.00  per  yard. 

Silk  Mixed  Fabrics,  the  correct 
material  for  soft  cuff  Shirts  in  almost 
enoiess  variety,  width  Zl  inches, 
50c  to  51  00  per  yard. 

"Mexicanne,"*  a  so*^'-  cotton  crepe 
fabric  in  a  number  of  excellent  shirt 
ing  designs,  width  32  mches.   5Sc 
to  75c  per  yard. 

Scotch,  English  and  Austrian 
Madras  and  Oxfords  in  white 
and  colors,    Russian  Cords,    Em- 


Ladies'   Waists  and   Children's  Garments. 


broidered  Batiste  and  French  Per- 
cales in  all  the  newest  color  com 
binations,  width  32  inches,  28c  t«. 
85c  per  yard. 

Flannel  Shirtings,  cotton  and 
wool,  all  wool,  or  silk  and  wool, 
anda  fine  collection  of  the  renowned 
"VIYELLA"  (guaranteed  un- 
shrinkable) in  plain  shades,  and  a 
large  assortment  of  new  Spring  styles, 
32  inches  wide,  45c  to  SL25  per 
yard. 

D.  &  J.  Anderson's  Cele- 
brated Scotch  Ginghams  in 
the  new  Ombre  effects,  plain  colors, 
stripes,  checks  and  new  Tartar 
plaids ;  also  Galatea  and  Kinder- 
garten Clot^?  in  great  variety. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines^  except 
bordered  ynatenals  ynaiiedupon  request. 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co., 

Fifth  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Indestructible 


Porcel 


$18 


rceiain     , 

^mm    and     up 

Leimard  Refrigerators 


The  t'liod  compartments 
are  made  of  pure  -white 
ge>iui)ie  porcelain  fused 
to  steel  in  2000  degrees  of 
heat  in  our  own  porcelain 
plant.  Made  in  one  piece 
without  crack,  seam  or 
corner.  The  lining  of  a 
Leonard  Cleanable 

Guaranteed 


of 


Refrigerator 


is  indestructible.  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  in  the  refriger- 
ator business  since  Lincoln  was  president.  Resells 
every  Leonard  Cleanable  on  a  bmding  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you  we  will 
ship  direct,  Freight  Paid,  east  of  Mississippi  and 
north  of  Ohio  River. 

LEONARD  Cleanable 


ing  refrigerators 


lerves  vour 
ills.  Send 
ng  outside 


30  Days*  Trial  FREE 

.\sk  for  sample  of  nur  pnnelain  lining  c  A  %4ni  *:• 
.\-a'\  I.eoniird  booklet  telling  all  about  jAlMl  L.tj 
refrigerators.  •^*-»»  »»  m^m^ 

GRAND    RAPIDS     REFRIGEKATOR    CO. 

133  Clyde  Park  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Largeat  Refrigerator  Plant  in  the  World 


INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
\i«iilii;:  (  .■■■■<N  anil  ^italll|)ed 
St:it  ioiioi'.i .  Correct  Styles  from 
an  Elegant  Shop  at  ^ludoi'ato  I'l-ices.  Samples  upon  requMt 
LVCI':TT,  317  .\.  Cii.-ii-lcs  street.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wedding 


Easy  to  Have 
Beautiful  Floors 

A  rag  and  a  can  of  Old 
English  Floor  Wax  are  all 
you  need,  and  if  you  fol- 
low directions  you  can  gel 
that    soft    lustre   which 
has    mcdo  "Otd   Eng- 
lish" finish    famous 
for  centuries. 


rpr  Ml 


mf 


Never  gets 
sticky,  doesn't  show 
scratches.     Is  most  eco- 
nomical because  it  spreads 
farther  and  wears  longer. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Book 

'  Beautllul  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care'' 
Convince  yourself. 
The  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO.    ./ 
1902  W.  8th  Street   x'n- 
Cincionati,  O. 


,.•  Sf:.i  Booklet 
,*  ..  J  Frc«S«fnpl« 
•  *o  I  c*n  trr  Orj 
Ertchkh  Floor  Wli 
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Will  you  own  up  that  you  are  not 
giving  your  body  a  square  deal? 

IK  YOU  will  let  inc  help  you  I  can  add 
years  of  usefulness  and  greater  effi- 
ciency to  your  business  lite.  For  you 
surely  are  not  satisfied  tfirouyh  sedentary 
habits  to  ijrow  a  little  weaker  and  less  val- 
uable every  day. 
I  am  speaking  gen - 
erally,  because  I 
know  that  nine  out 
oi  ten  men  who  wor  L 
indoors  have  surface 
muscles  that  are  as 
soft  as  dough,  and 
stomach  and  intes- 
tine muscles  that  are 
growing  weaker 
every  day.  With 
even  half-proper 
treatment,  the  vital 
muscles  can  be  made 
strongenough  to  im- 
prove the  health, ap- 
pearance, temperament  and  ability  of  any  man. 
Big  biceps  and  surface  muscles  no  more  indi- 
cate health  than  brick  walls  prove  that  a  building 
is  fireproof.  The  true  test  is  whether  or  not  the 
day's  work  fags  you,  whether  your  sleep  re- 
freshes you  and  whether  your  body  will  obey  the 
desires  of  your  mind — in  other  words,  can  you 
do  the  things  you  would  like  to  do — can  you  set 
yourbody  to  work  without  waste  of  will-energy? 

Thompson  Course 

is  a  series  of  simple,  natural  movements  which 
give  greater  strength,  vitality  and  energy  to  the 
most  important  muscles  of  the  body  —  those 
associated  with  the  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  heart 
and  other  vital  organs. 

TAe  Thompson  Coii'rse  requires  no  apparatus,  does 
not  force  you  to  leave  off  any  of  your  regular  habits, 
and  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  daily  time. 
Railroad  presidents,  and  otlier  men  whose  time  is 
probably  worth  more  than  either  mine  or  yours,  have 
given  their  attention  to  my  Course  and  have  postponed 
their  retirement  many  years  on  account  of  it,  besides 
greatly  increasing  their  present  efficiency. 

Unless  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  your  physical 
and  mental  condition  as  to  believe  yourself  incapable 
of  improvement,  you  will  profit  bv  reading  my  book, 
"Human  Energy,"  which  tells  all  about  7"//!? 
Thompson  Course.  I  mail  this  book  free  to  any  re- 
sponsible person.  If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and 
address.  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  with  the  simple  stipu- 
lation that  you  read  it  as  though  it  were  written  by  a 
friend. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  this  book  is  worth  sending  for 
today.    Address 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suite  712,  Exchange  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Ucslgus  and  Uatlinutei^  FiiriiisUcd 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


The   Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

protects  the  womenfolk  against  the  biting  March  winds 
and  the  driving  sleet.  An  inexpensive  little  device 
that  opens,  fastens  at  an  angle,  or  closes  the  shutters 
without  raising  the  sashes  an  inch.  Inquire  of  your 
Hardware  Dealer,  or  write  us. 

MALLORY  MFG.  CO. 


522  Broad  Street, 


Flemington,  N.  J. 


Iiu.s  l»y  no  iiHuiis  nu<lu'd  hi.s  limit  of 
ttT»(livem'H8.  Ill  fa<t,  iIht**  ih  no  reuwin 
t«)  l)»'li»'VH  that  Wood  ran  iiol  coiitiiiiu'  to 
■■(•omi'"  for  four  or  tiv*-  st'u.sons  yi-t  l»»dort! 
Iit<  rt'atrlu^H  that  limit. 

Wood  will  certainly  h«»  a  handy  man 
to  hav»'  around  tin-  hou.so  tlii.s  yiar,  an<l, 
in  addition,  Bediciit,  hero  of  tho  world's 
.series  from  the  Boston  standpoint,  should 
face  the  bat.smen  this  year  like  a  cn-dilor 
certain  of  his  due.  Hedient  is  a  coiner, 
with  a  style  of  delivi^y  so  puzzling  that 
after  the  big  series  the  (liants  acknowl- 
edged that  they  could  never  he  sure 
u  hether  a  drop  or  a  fast  high  hall  was 
coming  to  them. 

With  two  dependable  pitchers  no  strong 
ball  club  should  fare  badly.  McAleer  has 
hopes  of  finding  a  third  man  who  can  win 
a  big  majority  of  his  games.  There  are 
Buck  O'Brien,  who  has  only  to  keep  him- 
self in  condition  to  be  a  winning  pitcher; 
Hay  C'olhns,  the  left-hander,  of  whom  the 
same  may  be  said,  as  he,  too,  takes  on 
weight  readily  and  quickly;  Hall,  always 
game  and  willing,  a  good  man  when  a 
game  is  breaking  badly,  and  a  string  of 
young  pitchers  who  are,  at  best,  a  gamble. 

But  McAleer  is  confident  that  in  Leon- 
ard he  has  a  left-hander  who  can  deliver, 
a  youngster  who  will  make  Collins  work 
hard  to  continue  to  be  known  as  the  crack 
southpaw  of  the  club.  If  this  turns  out  to 
be  a  correct  estimate  on  the  part  of  the 
boss  of  the  Red  Sox,  the  pitching  staff  will 
be  quite  a  httle  better  than  it  was  last  year, 
as  Bedient  and  Wood  should  at  least  main- 
tain their  combined  average  of  effective- 
ness, while  O'Brien,  Hall,  and  Collins 
should  be  at  least  as  good  as  they  were. 

Hooper  is  expected  to  recover  from  his 
batting  slump  of  last  year,  and  Boston  fans 
anticipate  that  their  great  throwing  out- 
field will  be  better  in  1913.    We  read  on: 

In  the  infield,  Yerkes  played  second  base 
far  above  expectations  during  1912  and 
really  became  a  high-class  player,  while  the 
gratified  fans  watched  him  "come."  Gard- 
ner is  another  infielder  who  must  still  be 
considered  a  young  and  improving  ball- 
player, and  third  base  as  well  as  second 
shoidd  be  covered  better  this  season  than 
heretofore. 

Captain  Wagner  at  short  and  Manager 
Stahl  at  first  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  regarded  as  players  who  have  reached 
their  limit  of  effectiveness,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  more 
useful  to  their  club  this  year  than  last, 
this  statement  applying  with  especial 
force  to  Stahl,  who  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  badly  sprained  ankle 
until  the  world's  series  was  begun.  Wag- 
ner, meanwhile,  went  out  to  Hot  Springs 
a  year  ago  with  a  throwing  arm  that 
needed  careful  attention  and  close  watch- 
ing, but  when  the  crack  shorstop  was  in 
this  city  the  other  day  he  said  he 
did  not  anticipate  any  recurrence  of  a 
trouble  which  has  been  diagnosed  as 
rheumatic  rather  than  as  the  result  of 
any  definite  injury. 

Behind  the  bat,  Carrigan  is  slowing 
down  a  little,  while  Cady,  another  verj^ 
hard  worker,  is  coming.  The  latter  state- 
ment also  applies  to  Nunamaker  and 
Thomas.  Whether  Cady  will  ever  equal 
Carrigan  in  knowledge  of  the  game  and 
quick  thinking  is  a  question,  but  there  is 
no   doubt    that  Thomas  and  Nunamaker 


Set  Six  Screws— 

«Sai;e  rurniture  Dollars! 

It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these  six  screws,  and 
tli«Ka\iiic  in  yi.'t.'.i.'S.  Now  if  yuur  time  Li  worth  more 
than  Jli  21  a  iiiimitc,  don't  read  any  further. 

'riii!>  advertisement  is  for  those  who    ji0^^^    (UTR 
want  high-grade funilturc  at  rock-bot-   ^^9B^  Oll'v 
torn  prices  and  appiuvc  a  selling  plan 
tliat  actually  saves  big  money. 

Over  30,000 
American  Homes 

biiyCome- Pack  t  Furniture 
fur  these  substantial  rea- 
sons. Here  is  an  example 
of  Come- Packt  economy. 

This  handsome  table  is 
Quarter-Sawn  White  Oak, 
with  rich,  deep,  natural 
markings;  honestly  mad.;; 
beautifully  finished  to  your 
order.  Height,  30  inches  ; 
top,  iix'M  inches  ;  legs,  2i 
inches  square.  Twi. 
drawers;  choice  of  Old 
Brass  or  Wood  Knobs 
It  comes  to  you  in  four  sections,  packed  in  a  compact 
crate,  shipped  at  knock-down  rates. 

Our  price,  $11.7.^.  With  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
you  have  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $'i5 1 

Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 

for  living,  dining;  or  bedroom.  Color  plates  show  the  ex- 
quisite finish  and  upholstering.  Factory  prices.  Write  for 
it  today  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  (U) 

Come-Packt  Fnmitore  Co.,  319  Femwood  Are.,  Toledo,  0. 


No.  300  Library  Table 
Come-Packt  Price  $11. 7S 

£hlppiag  Welgtit  ISO  Iba. 

Sold  on  a  Year's  Trial 
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Special 


SAVE  HALF 

B  y  buying  Plumes  direct 

from  the  Grower 

We  are  the  largest  indi- 
vidual retailers  of  fine  os- 
trich Plumes  in  Southern 
California. 

Our  Easter  Special 

An  extra  fine,  extra  heavy, 
genuine  male-fibre  Plume, 
black  or  white,  20  in.  long. 
As  wonderful  a  bargain  as 
you've  ever  had  offered  you. 
Price,  prepaid, $6 .95.  Your 
money  back  ii  not  satisfied. 

Southern  Cal.  Ostrich  Farm  Salesroom 
Box  67,     Hnntincton  Park,     Loi  Anf elea  Coonty,  CaJ. 


20  in.  Plume 

$6.95 

Referoiu'e :      Merchants* 
National  Bank  of  Los 

Angeles. 


A  Five-Pound  Box  of 

Delcara 
Marshmallows 

By  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  $1.50 

You  do  not  know  what  real  tnaish- 

in-illowa  are  like  until  you  have  tasted 

tlu-se.     Delicious,  creamy,  rich,  whole- 

S'liie  and  tempting.     Fine  for  io&stitig 

overafire.andexcellentonacupof  coctia. 

Poand  box  if  you  prefer,  for  3Bc 
THE  ROCHESTEB  CANDT  WORKS 
408  State  St.        Eocliest«r,  N.  T. 
If  they'reDelcara,the\i'  rf  delicioua 


S5>'''^«- 


L.ngsS.jiiSaaa       UNDERGROUND 
^^^^j  GARBAGE   RECEIVER 


IVO  FREEZIIVC    NO    I>ITTBK.     KO  UDOR8. 

Opens  with  the  foot;  closes  it-^elf.  Clean  and  sanitary. 
Sold  direct  from  factory.  Guaranteed.  Circular  free 
C.  H.  8TS:PHE.V80%,  Mtr.,  52  Farrar  St., Lynn,  Mass. 


"DON'TSHOUT" 

"I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now  as 
"    well  as  anybody.     'How?'    Oh. 
something      new  —  T  H  F 
I  MORLEY  PHOME.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
areinvisibile.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 

•  The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  (riassea  | 
ai'e  to  the  eyes.     Invisible, 
comfortable,   weightless    iind 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust 
it.  "     Over  one  tiiindred  thou- 
sand  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testinionials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772,  Perry  Bids..  Phila. 
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are  quick  to  learn  and  very  responsive  to 
coaching  from  older  heads,  and  that  thej- 
will  make  heady,  clever  catchers,  who  can 
throw. 

While  the  Red  Sox  are  not  considered 
a  supremelj'  great  ball  team,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  have,  as  a  team,  some  unusual 
characteristics  which  help  make  them  suc- 
cessful. 

They  are  an  unusually  level-headed  lot 
of  men,  without  being  individually  or  col- 
lectively brilliant.  They  are  about  on  a 
par  in  every  way  personally,  and  make 
up  an  unusually  united  and  happy  base- 
ball family,  distinguished  by  modesty  and 
quiet  habits  of  living  and  getting  along. 
They  are  a  first-division  ball  team  on 
the  field,  and  a  second-division  ball  team 
around  a  hotel.  This,  up  to  date,  has  been 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  about  the 
Red  Sox.  Whether  prosperity  will  alter 
them  in  any  way  remains  to  be  seen. 
Those  who  know  the  players  best  on  the 
personal  side  seem  to  think  that  they 
will  go  about  their  work  this  year  in  the 
same  rather  stolid  and  unboastful  manner 
as  heretofore,  and  that  to  other  praises 
of  the  Red  Sox  this  will  be  added — that 
success  did  not  spoil  them. 


FAME  FROM  FAILURE 

GEN.  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD, 
who  died  in  New  York  on  Februarj^ 
14,  was  one  of  the  comparatively  few  prom- 
inent public  men  whose  fame  rests  prin- 
cipally upon  what  they  have  tried  to  do  and 
failed  utterly.  He  was  the  most  conspic- 
uous— and  probably  the  most  unpopular 
at  the  time — of  the  small  minority  who 
tried  to  prevent  the  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Spain.  As  American  Minister  at 
^Madrid  in  1898  he  labored  •ndth  all  his 
might  to  influence  President  JNIcKinley 
against  popular  clamor,  and  in  later  years 
his  action  has  been  approved  bj-  a  great 
many  people.  The  story  of  the  incident 
is  retold  editorially  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

He  publiclj-  maintained  at  Boston,  in 
October  of  that  year,  that  our  Government 
could  have  secured  the  "nnthdrawal  of 
Spanish  rule  from  Cuba  "wathout  the  firing 
of  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  life."  This  may 
have  seemed  an  extreme  statement  at  the 
time,  but  it  did  so  no  longer  when,  three 
years  later,  the  full  story  of  his  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  dispatches  was  for  the 
first  time  published  by  the  W^ashington 
authorities.  Then  it  became  clear  that  if 
President  McKinlej'  had  not  been  so 
terrorized  by  Congress  that  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  second  Minister  Woodford's 
efiforts,  hostilities  could  have  been  averted. 
It  was  on  April  5,  1898,  that  General  Wood- 
ford sent  a  moving  dispatch  to  the  Presi- 
dent— which  he  did  not  lay  before  Con- 
gress—giving the  positive  assurance  that 
the  Spanish  Government  was  willing  to 
grant  two  out  of  our  three  demands,  with 
the  other  one  ^d^tually  certain  soon  also  to 
be  granted,  and  adding:  "I  believe  that 
this  means  peace,  w^hich  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  our  people  will  approve  long  before 
next  November  [election  monthj,  and 
which  must  be  approved  at  the  bar  of  final 


U/iaf  certainlp  raj 


business 


Can  you  feel  that  way  about  your  letters?  Do  they 
impress  a  man,  at  a  fjlance,  as  worth  readinfj?  Unread 
letters  bring  no  orders.  Make  > our  letters  seem  as  im- 
portant as  they  are.  The  ri<*hl  kind  of  staiionery-will 
do  it— a  handsome  letterheading  on  a  substantial  paper, 
(^ionstruetion  Bond. 

Construction  Bond  is  a  product  of  modern  economics  in  both  manu- 
facture and  distribution.  Ft  is  s(tid  in  larj>c'  quantities  iliiecl  to  respon- 
sible printers  and  iithorfrapheis  in  the  160  prineipal  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  carries  no  jobber's  protit,  no  expense  of  handling 
small  lots,  no  losses  on  questionable  accounts.  You  can  secure 
(construction  Bond  only  through  the  best  equipped  and  most  com- 
petent nianufacturinj*  stationers  in  America.  The  result  for  you  is 
always  line  business  stationery  on  a  paper  of  manifest  quality  and 
character,  all  at  a  moderate,  usable'price. 

As  possible  suggestions  for  tlie  improvement  of  your  stationery,  let 
us  send  >  ou  free  of  charge  our  collection  of  25  handsome  specimeu 
letterheads  on  Construction  Bond  showing  its  nioe  colors  and  foui 
tinishes.  with  envelopes  to  match.  \\  e  will  also  tell  you  the  tirms 
in  your  locality  who  can  supply  Construction  Bond.  Please  write 
us  on  your  business  stationery. 

W\  li.   Wroe  ik   Co.,    1012   South    Michigan    .Avenue,    Chicago,    III. 

Impressive  Stationerj)  at  a  Usable  Price 
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^  .    .WuRUlZER I  FREE 

^^^^■mMMSsmm  catalog 

AMtf:/g^,yp  INSTRUMENTS 

:;S2  Paees.  788  niustrarions.  67  Color  Plates.  2=61 
Articles  described.  Every  Musical  Instrument.  Free 
Trial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  Pay- 
ments.    Mention  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

\rlL^l  M6  E.  4th  Avf.,  Ondnpatl.       3ti9  S.  Wabdsh  Ave.,  Qiago. 
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makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Costs 
2C.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92   E.    Slh  Street.  Canton,  O. 


Learn  Trapshooting 

THE     SF*ORT     /\  LLtJ  RINCi 

The  Most  Fascinating  Outdoor  Recreation 
Quickly  Develops  Amateurs  into  Experts 

TRAPSHOOTING  supplies 
the  coveted  chance  to  learn 
to  shoot  safely  and  satisfac- 
torily.    It  regards  no  game 
laws,  "closed"  seasons  nor  game 
preserves.  The  "clay  birds"  fly  everyday 
and  afford  opportunities  for  the  attain- 
ment o£  expertness  and  achievement   of 
notable  victories  at  the  traps,  and  later, 
in  marsh  or  field. 


Ask   for 

No.  266. 


'Sport   Alluring"   Booklet 


SEND 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
Containing  an  eniliusing  de- 
scription of  Trapshooting,  pic- 
tures of  famous  shooters,  promi- 
nent events,  gun  clubs,  special  trophies 
donated  to  winners,  "Hintsto  Beginners'' 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,Wilmington,  Del.,  PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
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A  Reference  File  Desk  High 

vvlicre  you  cuii  reach  it  willi  u  turn  mi 
\uur  chair. 

Keep  your  important  letters,  stati>- 
tiial  records,  contracts,  photographs, 
I'Kic  prints, personal  papers, etc., within 
cusy  range  of  the  eye  as  well  as  your 
niiger  tips.  It  will  give  you  a  l)ettcr 
grip  on  what's  doing — and  to  he  ilo'ic. 

Slobc^rnickc 

Filing  Cc^Dinet 

are  inexpensive  and  may  be  added  to,  a 
unit  at  a  time,  as  needed.  Furnished  in 
quartered  oak  and  mahogany,  dull  or 
polished  finishes.  Authorized  agents  in 
1 5UU  townsand  cities.  Where  not  repre- 
sented goods  shipped  direct  freight  pre- 
paid. Illustrated  catalog  free.  Address, 
Dept.  V-810. 

31ic  Slobc^Vcrnickc  Qo* 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Urnnch  !«(oreg;  New  York.  3«l  382  Broad 
Wtt> ;  Chicago,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Avo  ;  Wnsh- 
ington.    121S-1220  F  St.  N.  W.;    H.ston.  91-93 
Feaeral  St.;    Philadelphia,  1(12  1014  C'htstnut 
St.;  Cincinnati.  12S- 134  Fourth  Ave,  K. 


history."  But  M«'Kinhy  uln'udy  had  his 
war  iii«<siuii;e  writlfii,  and  wnt  it  to  Con- 
^.Tts.s  with  only  tht-  Kansl  and  coldest 
iiKiitioii  of  MiiiistiT  Woodford's  t-ariu'Sl 
appeal.  However  it  may  Htand  with  Mc- 
Kiuley  at  the  bar  of  hi.story  and  at  that 
other  bar  to  which  both  he  and  (Jeneral 
Woodford  have  bwH  sununoned — nothing 
but  praise  and  thanks  can  be  accorded 
the  Minister  who  strove  nobly  but  in  vain 
to  stem  the  tide  of  a  needless  war. 


IRGINIA  HAMS 

CURED  ■■■^■"^^ 

are  shipped  direct  from 
the  farm.  Delicious  and 
different.  Nicelj^  trimm- 
ed.well  smoked  with  hick- 
ory wood.      A  real  treat. 

8  to  18  lb.  Hama,  each  30c.  lb. 
Cash  with  order.  Refer  to  Dun 
or  Bradstreet. 

W.  S.  Lindsey,  Rural  Retreat.Va. 


arm  Mortgages 

Investors  in  more  than  30  states  buy 
our  mortgages  now  marketed  since 
IS^.  Large  or  small  amounts.  Send 
for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings.   Highest  references. 

A  Lander  &  Ca  Grand  rorks.N.Ei 


A  Writer  of  Follow-up  Letters 
and  AdvertisingLiterature  that 
scintillate  the  Scarce,  Strong, 
Sure,  Six-cylinder  Salesman- 
ship! Wantthatkind?  Write  him  FULLY.  AD-MAN 
DAVISO.N,  Waldheim  Budding,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOUND! 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery   that    Cuts 

Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 

Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial   Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discoNered  a  process  of  making  a  new- 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  99  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information,  show- 
ing you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


GENERAL  REYES 

IF  the  political  situation  in  Mexico  had 
been  less  ticklish,  President  Madero 
might  have  put  Gen.  Bernardo  Reye^  out 
of  the  way  long  ago  and  thus  rendered  less 
likely  the  uprising  in  the  capital  the  other 
day,  which  resulted  in  the  old  General's 
(h'ath  in  the  street-fighting  during  an 
assault  upon  Madero's  palace.  Reyes  had 
been  in  prison  for  more  than  a  year  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  His  treason  to  the  Ma- 
dero Government  was  of  the  same  sort  as 
Madero's  to  the  Diaz  Government,  and  it 
no  doubt  could  have  been  proved  without 
any  difficulty,  but  Madero  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  the  case.  There 
was  a  big  risk  in  keeping  him  in  jail,  and 
to  put  him  to  death  would  have  been  to 
invite  trouble  from  Reyes'  numerous  sup- 
porters who  were  then  not  in  actual  revolt 
against  the  Administration.  And,  be- 
sides, there  were  other  prisoners — among 
whom  was  Felix  Diaz,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  new  insurrection — who  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  Madero  had  to  be  very  careful  in 
the  matter  of  establishing  precedents.  A 
brief  story  of  Reyes'  stormy  career  is  told 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Reyes  was  a  soldier  and  statesman  who 
for  many  years  had  stood  second  only  to 
Porfirio  Diaz  as  a  Mexican  leader,  to  whom 
he  was  long  believed  to  be  the  logical 
successor. 

He  was  born  in  Guadalajara  sixty-two 
years  ago,  and  received  a  thorough  mili- 
tary training  in  the  Mexican  Army,  pass- 
ing through  various  grades,  until  in  1900 
he  was  made  Minister  of  War.  The  plan 
at  that  time  was  that  Reyes  should  first 
defeat  Ramon  Corral  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, and  then  run  for  President  on  the 
retirement  of  Diaz. 

But  between  1900  and  1909  Reyes,  his 
political  ambitions  ha\nng  become  known, 
was  a  target  for  every  ambitious  politician 
in  Mexico.  He  was  dropt  from  the  Minis- 
try, and  became  Governor  of  Nueva  Leon. 
While  occupying  that  position  he  was 
charged  with  fomenting  an  uprising  against 
Diaz.  Reyes  left  Monterey  and  went  to 
his  summer  home  in  the  mountains  at  Ga- 
liana.  Federal  troops  were  hurriedly  sent 
after  him,  and  he  finally  resigned  the  Gov- 
ernorship and  disposed  of  all  his  property 
in  Mexico. 

While  Reyes  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
bj?^  those  who  surrounded  the  President,  his 
popularity  with  the  Army  continued  as 
great  as  before,  and  was  a  source  of  irri- 
tation to  the  Administration,  and  so  Diaz 
decided  that  the  General  should  go. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1909  Reyes  was 
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The 

smooth, 
easy- writing 
qualities,    long 
wear,  and  ability  to 
hold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ink,  are  some 
of  the  things  that 
have  helped  to  make 
Esterbrook's  Jack- 
son Stub  No.  442 
the  most  popular 
of  all  stub  pens. 

H'rite  for  illuatrated  booklet- ' 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

95  John  St.,  New  York 

Works:  Camden.  N.J 
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OVER  THREE  MONTHS'  DECLINE 
in  STOCK  PRICES.  21'!^;S 

Market  Letter  illustrated  by  chart  of  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Stocks.     Free  copy  on  application. 

McClure's   Financial   Bureau 

34  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  V. 


Washburne's  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Faiten- 
ers.    Brass  and  nickel- 
plated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in  _      _ 
Bright  Metal  boxes  of  50  and 
1 00 each.  ^IIStalioners,\0, 
15.  20&25j«.    Send  10(<for 
,ox  50  assorted.     Booklet  free. 

YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 

THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y^ 


These  trade-mark  criticroit  lines  on  efery  package 

CrescbsGhts4ii0arIey 

rrvcfalcS^^wW^iSf  AND  DESSERT 
VI  ^aidlS  pr  c»L  FOODS 

For  cases  of  STOMicj^TEsmC KioiniuND  Liver  Troubles 

Delicious  loodsWr  sickorwelL       AsHWour  physician. 
Leading  CrocjA.  -    ^^     Fo^^ok  o^ftample,  write 

rARWEU.  &  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


A  Motor-Truck  Issue 

Because  of  the  growing  interest  of  our 
subscribers  in  Motor-Trucks,  as  evidenced 
by  their  correspondence, we  have  decided  to 
publish  in  the  last  issue  of  each  month  a 
"Motor-Truck"  Department.  Manufac- 
turers or  merchants  to  whom  the  truck  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  will  be  inter- 
ested, we  know,  in  this  Department. 

Some  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  change  their 
equipment  from  horses  to  trucks,  others  are. 
We  have  a  department  that  is  organized  to 
give  unbiased  information  as  to  the  make 
of  the  truck  best  suited  to  your  needs.  If 
we  do  not  know  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions ourselves. we  know  where  we  can  find 
out.  This  service  is  without  charge  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  subscriber 
of  The  Digest  who  wishes  to  know  about 
Motor-Trucks. 

MOTOR.TRUCK    DEPARTMENT 
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sent  to  Kuropc  on  ;i  "tiiilitary  mission." 
He  was  supposed  to  study  the  military  sys- 
tems of  various  countries,  and  prepar(> 
plans  for  th<>  reorjjiinization  of  tlie  Mexican 
Army.  He  had  indefinite  leave  of  absence, 
and  his  mission  was  generally  regarded  as 
exile,  pure  and  simple.  Little  was  lieard  of 
Reyes  in  Kurope  until  Madero  raised  the 
standard  of  revolution.  Then  came  reports 
that  he  had  returned  to  Mexico  incognito 
and  would  throw  in  his  lot  Avith  the  revo- 
lutionists. These  rei)orts  soon  proved  to  be 
Hotion.  Reyes  renuiined  in  Paris  and 
affirmed  his  loyalty  to  his  chief.  At  last, 
when  Diaz  realized  that  his  Army  was  be- 
ing beaten  and  that  he  must  resign,  he  sent 
word  to  his  old  coim-ade  to  return  home 
and  help  him. 

Reyes  responded  to  the  call,  declaring 
that  he  was  going  bac^k  to  help  Diaz  and 
the  Mexican  people.  Wh«'n  he  reached  Ha- 
vana, he  was  halted  by  a  cable  from  Por- 
firio  Diaz.  Friends  met  the  General  there 
and  presumably  told  him  the  (rue  .state  of 
affairs.  At  all  events,  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say  about  stamping  out  the  rebellion, 
and  his  utterances  were  such  as  could  give 
no  offense  to  Madero.  He  did  not  see  Diaz. 
The  two  men  passed  at  sea,  one  going  into 
e.\'ile,  the  other  returning  to  take  whatever 
place  opportunity  might  offer  him. 

Reyes'  journey  from  Vera  Cruz,  where  he 
landed  early  in  June,  to  Alexico  City  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  triumph.  Crowds 
greeted  him  at  every  station  en  route,  and 
at  the  capital  he  had  a  warm  welcome,  not 
only  from  the  Government  supporters,  but 
from  the  Maderists.  Of  course,  he  had  to 
make  a  speech.  As  the  revolution  had  been 
placed  on  a  legal  footing,  he  said,  and  as 
its  principles  were  those  that  he  had  al- 
ways profest,  he  was  prepared  to  uphold 
them  and  contribute  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  enable  Mexico,  free,  orderly,  and 
democratic,  to  reach  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  civilization. 

This  diplomatic  speech  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  manifesto  urging  the  election 
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Automobile  business  growing 
fast.    Knormous  field  for  tire  re- 
pairing. 

£ach  Aiito  Sold  ^Ipons  More 
Tires  to  >Ieud 
Punctures  and  blowouts  aro  common.    Tires 
need  retreading  and  vulcanizing.    Something 
going  wrong  all  the  time.     Thousands  forced  to 

buy  new   tires  be- 
cause they  can't 
get  old  ones  fix- 
ed.     Think  of 
the  old  bicycle 
days,     repair 
shopsou  every 
c  o  r  n  e  r — all 
making    mon- 
ey. Autos  make 
same     proposi- 
tion—  only  ten 
times  bigger  and 
better.  Users    of 
Haywood  Tire  Repair 
Plants   are   making    big 
money.     A    man   who 
bought  a  plant   Septem- 
ber,  1911,  writes  he  has 
cleared    over   $3,000. 
Bo  the  first  to  start.  Ex- 
perience    unnecessary. 
You  learn  quick.    Simply 
follow    directions.      Business 
oomes  fast  and  easy. 

Repair  Tires  at  Home 

young   men!— repair    father's 
tires — get  the  money  he   pavs 
garage  man.     Get  the  neigh- 
bors' work.    Auto  owners- 
repair  your  on-n  tires  —  save 
lBoney~have   outfits  for  home  aee. 
Anyhow  investipate.    Send  today  for 
catalog    explaining    wonderful    money 
making  possibilities  In  this  field. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Capitol  Ave.,  liidianapolis,  Ind. 


FREE:  Magnificent  Art  Books 


Four  Color  Art  Steamer 
Rug  Book  Mailed  Free  ! 

We  have  prepared  a  very  artistic  24-page 
book  describing  and  illustrating  in  four 
beautiful  color  tones  a  magnificent  series 
of  Steamer  Rugs  made  in  reproductions 
of  various  Scotch  Clan  Plaids.  It  also 
gives  scenic  grey-tone  drawings  in  half- 
tone of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  Steamer  Rug  can  be  util- 
ized. It  is  at  once  a  pleasing  book  to  look  at,  to  read,  and  withal 
it  is  utilitarian  in  purpose.  It  is  reallv  an  expensive  book,  worthy 
a  place  on  your  library  table.  Just  because  it  has  an  advertising 
flavor,  we  will  send  it  free  to  all  who  answer  this  advertisement. 

PEACE  DALE  COOPERATIVE  STORES'      Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


Send   for  it 
to-day 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  aod  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


Men  and  Women  --  embody  every  fea- 
tuie  of  comfort,  style  and  durability,  com- 
billing  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  most 
prominent  riders  of  two  continents  and  our 
thirty  years'  manufacturing  experience 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  li  describivg 
states  and  arressuries  aud  givintj  the  names 
of  many  prominent  users. 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


Tou  will  find  rt*i  enjoytnoot  and  hc^tb 
out  of  doon  with  th« 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 

\  tent  »nil  couch  in  one.     Ntedi 
no  roprs  or  etakrf-   Ewily  mored 
or  carried  aod  folde  up  Id  a  roll. 
•luBt  the  thing  for  lawo,  j>orch  or  camp. 
Send  jour  oame  anc]  address  and  we  «iU 
mail  sou  an  intereetinic  bookleL 

RISTEY  TENT  rOl'CII  CO. 

S143  Col.  Are..  Minneapolis.  Minn 


Folded 
WflghS 


50  Times  Better 

than  a  Turkish  Bath- 
Tones  ttie  Entire  System 

You  can't  be  healthy  unless  you  snveat.  Business  men — busy  women — 
don't  get  enough  exercise  and  sunlight  to  make  them  perspire  as  nature 
demands.  Consequently  their  bodies  clog  with  poisons.  Sooner  or 
later  this  clogging  brings  disease  and  debility.  The  Battle  Creek 
Electric  Light  Bath  is  a  speedy  relief  and  sure  prt'vention.  Used  in 
Sanitariums  and  Hospitals  the  world  over. 

Battle  Creek  Electric 


Light  Bath 


now  in  thousands  of  homes,  installed 
in  bathroom  or  bedroom  —  simple, 
always  ready,  gives  a  thorough  bath 
at  a  cost  of4c— no  attendant  needed. 
Rests  every  muscle,  refreshes  brain  and 
body.   An  invaluable  regulator  of  the  Family  Health. 

Book  of  Treatments  Free 

Send  for  it.  Explains  how  to  overcome  nervous  troubles, 
rheumatism,  stomach,  bowel,  liver  and  kidney  disorder  — 
obesity  and  anemia.  P'o/essio/ial  wonun  use  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Electric  Light  Bath  for  its  2vonderfitl  tonic 
and  skin  beautifying  results. 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  289  W.  Main  St.,  BatUe  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


Frees  the 
Body  from 
Poisons — 
Used  in  Great 
Sanitariums 

Battle  Creek  cabinets' 
are  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
—  large  upright  and  small 
folding  styles.  Send  for 
Free  Book  of  Home  Treat- 
ments and  full  details. 
Every  cabinet  Guaranteed 
and  shipped  on 

lODaysTriai 


■l!)0 
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DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Garden  BOOK 


ARE  you  look- 
i  n  g  for  a 
novelty  in  flow 
ers  or  vegetables? 
Or  a  new  Rose 
which  delighted  you  last  summer? 
Or  perennials  which  are  not  kept 
in  stock  by  the  average  dealer? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten 

"You  Can  Get  Them  at  Drcer*s" 

Th«»  DIamonJ  Juhlle.*  Kdltion  of  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  d.scnbi-s  and  oft.r8  nearly 
five  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Seeds.  Plants  ard  Bulbs  which  Include 
really  everything  worth  growing  In  this 
country.  Manv  of  the  sorts  are  Illus- 
trated and  practical  cultural  notes  on 
flowers  and  vegitablis  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening. 
Jtfrti/fd  free  to  anyone  mention ina  this  publication 


DREKR'S  PEERLESS  Gl.VNT  PANSIES. 
A.  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts  in 
1  bCiviklering  range  of  rich  coloriuKs.  Sown 
out  of  doors  by  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from 
July  till  snow  flies.  Special  packets,  contain- 
ine  enough  seed  to  produce  over  100  plants. 
10  centa  per  packet.  DREER'S  GARDEN 
BOOK   free  with  each  order. 


HenryAJ)reer 


m  CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHLA 


Ricb^elvetXLaWn 


Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  lawns  of  wonderful  tex- 
ture; a  rich  green,  velvety  carpet  out  of  doors;  such 
lawns  are  made  with 

KflLAKA 


FERTILIZED  ^RASS  5EEb 

Expert  blending  of  purest  grass  seeds  and  specially  prepared 
natural  fertilizer  insures  quick,  strong  germination.  Kal.ika 
in  5  1b.  boxes  at  ©l.OO,  express  prepaid  East  or  ©  I  .  —  5 
\Wst  of  Omaha.  Especial  prices  for  50  lb.  quautiiies. 
Order  today. 

free  Booklet  "How  to  Make  a  Lawn." 
if  you  mention  your  dealer 

THE  KALAKA  CO,  1122  W.  35th  Street,  CKicago 


Star  or  Wonder  Blackberry 

A  wonder  indeed!  in  growth,  in  excellence,  in  productive- 
ness. Berries  large  and  luscious,  bears  in  clusters  like  a  grape 
for  two  months.  A  siiigle  plant  has  yielded  over  two  bushels 
in  a  year.  Headquarters  for  St.  Regis  Ever- 
bearing, the  best  red  Raspberrj.  and  Caco,  by 
far  the  choicest  of  all  hardy  Grapos.  A  full 
assortment  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Black- 
berries, Grapes.  Currants  and  Goi-seberries; 
Garden  Roots.  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Shrubs 
and  Vines,  Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 
Hedge  plants,  etc.  Illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
log, replete  with  cultural  instructions,  free  to 
everybody.  Establislied  1878;  200  acres;  quality 
unsurpassed;  prices  low. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Box  130,   Little  Silver,   N.  J. 


Write  for  73rd  Annnal  Catalogue 

of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants 
^DIRECT!  romthe  Most  Complete  Nursery 
'stock  in  America.  NO  AGENT'S  COM- 
MISSION TO  PAY.  Everyspecimentrueto 
species  and  in  prime  condition.  73  years  of 
honest  dealing.Writeforcatalogue  TO-DAY. 

liT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Box  :y2-C,RocHESlER.  H.Y. 

anger  a  Barry 


of  Ma<lt;ro.  ReytK  said  that  a  clo8oly  con- 
tested campaign  would  be  detritnental  to 
tlu-  ht'st  int«rt'Sts  of  the  country.  AI)oul 
thi.s  time  it  was  announr;ed  that  I{<'y«'S 
had  agreed  to  becoine  Minister  of  War  if 
Madero  were  elected.     But,  we  read  on: 

Reyes  changed  his  mind,  and  on  August 
2,  lOll,  announced  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency.  The  <;anipaign  engendered 
bitterness  among  the  Maderists,  and  in 
September  a  mob  hooted  and  stoned  Gen- 
eral Reyes  in  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
the  capital. 

Reyes  withdrew  from  the  elections  and, 
saying  he  left  Mexico  for  the  country's 
good,  went  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of 
Havana.  Rumors  began  to  spring  up  that 
he  was  planning  a  now  revolutionary  cam- 
paign against  Madero,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Antonio.  He  laughed  at  this,  but 
United  States  Secret  Service  men  kept 
closely  on  his  track,  and  on  November  18, 
1911,  ho  was  arrested  in  San  Antonio, 
charged  with  violating  the  neutrality  laws. 

He  was  released  in  SI 0,000  bail,  and  a 
month  later  ap!)eared  in  Nueva  Leon, 
where  he  proclaimed  himself  provisional 
President,  and  led  Federal  troops  a  merry 
chase  until  he  finally  surrendered  on 
Christmas  Day,  1911.  Madero  had  him 
brought  to  Monterey,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  narrowly  escaping  the  death 
sentence  for  sedition. 


JAPAN'S  NEW  PRIME   MINISTER 

THE  JAPANESE  may  deify  their  Em- 
peror, but  when  it  comes  to  expressing 
their  opinionof  an  official,  even  tho  he  be 
the  Mikado's  choice,  they  have  no  more 
respect  for  police  regulations  than  a  band 
of  militant  English  suffragettes — that  is, 
if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  newspaper 
reports  of  rioting  following  the  elevation  of 
Prince  Katsura  to  the  Premiership.  Their 
protest  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers,  and  the  result 
was  that  Count  Yamamoto  was  given 
Katsura's  place,  and  the  Government,  we 
are  told,  took  on  a  more  liberal  complexion. 
Yamamoto  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
constitutional  leanings,  and  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  are  believed  to  be  rather 
democratic  in  their  sympathies.  As  a 
majority  of  the'Parliament  are  reported  to 
be  opposed  to  him,  the  next  Premier  may 
be  ready  for  a  personal  sketch  in  a  few 
days.  Meanwhile  something  about  Count 
Yamamoto's  training  and  his  attitude 
toward  publicity  in  governmental  affairs 
is  told  editorially  in  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor: 

This  able  and  battle-tested  Admiral  and 
naval  administrator  is  a  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  since  his  graduation  he  has  always  kept 
in  touch  with  American  thought  and  politi- 
cal changes.  He  comes  from  the  people  of 
Japan,  and  has  more  democratic  instincts 
than  many  of  the  men  who  have  been  in- 
fluential up  to  a  recent  date,  but  who  now 
find  their  own  and  their  clans'  authority 
challenged  by  people  who  are  not  only 
deeply  stirred  but  bold  of  speech.  Yam- 
amoto is  identified  with  an  arm  of  the 


•*  Hardy  Garden  Flowers  " 
Has  110  Pictures 

ABOVE  is  one  of  them.  All  were  made 
■^^  from  photographs  taken  especially  for 
Biltmore  Nursery.  They  show  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Pink,  the  brilliance  of  the] 
Poppies,  the  charm  of  the  Peonies,  the 
stately  grace  of  Foxgloves  and  Larkspur, 
and  the  striking  efTect  obtained  by  masses 
of  Hollyhocks  and  other  plants. 

How  You  May  Get  This  Book 
at  Once  Without  Cost 

"  Hardy  Garden  Flnwers  "  is  too  expensivefor 
promiscuous  distribution,  but  if  you  have  a 
garden  of  perennials  or  contemplate  planting 
one  soon,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
by  return  post. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY,  Box  1649,  Biltmore,  N.  C. 


A  Man  Who 
Tries  Can  Make 


Money  Growing  Berries 

Two  years  ago  a  man  bought  a 
6ve-acre  place  for  $750.     He  and 
liis  wife  planted  berries,  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Last  fall  they  sold  this  place  for  $3250,  making 
$2,500  cash  profit.  The  berries  and  flowers  caused 
the  increase  in  value.  Cou/dn't  you  buy  or  rent 
AVD  I*I...*.1IT  somewhere?  Five  acres  of  ber- 
ries will  give  you  a  good  living.  A  back  yard 
is  big  enough  for  quite  a  planting. 

Get  the  1913  Herrydale  Berry  Book.      It  will  eive 

you  the  ideas  and  information  you  need.    Describes  Maca- 

tawa.  tlie  three-inch  blackberry.  Hardy  Giant  Himalaya 

Berry  and  others  as  valuable.    Write  today  for  copy.  free. 

A.  MITTINO.  Berry  SpecialiBt 

Berrydale  Kxiioi'iiiieut  Oiirdcng 

Literary  Avenne,  Holland,  Michigan 


America's  Star  Roses 

6UABAMTEED.    SMof 

the  Bus  t  RosL'd  for  Amer- 
ica. Vigorous, owD-root 
plants.  1  Headers  BhowQ 
in  naturalcolors.  Full 
data   bow  to  select, 
plant,  prune  and  grow. 
Write  tO'daytoT  this  book 
with  Free  DBLivEav  OprsB* 
The  Conard  &  Jonea  Co. 
Box    80,    West  Grove,  P5. 
Rose  SpeciaUats — 50  yean'  experienet 


Plant  Stokes'  Seeds  at  My  Expense 

I  will  send  five  lo-cent  packets  of  seeds,  credit 
slip  for  25  cents  on  next  order  and  1913  catalog — 
all  for  25  cents.    Here  is  the  list : 
Lettuce— Big  Boston.  Greatest  heading  kind. 
Radish— Scarlet  Globe.    Ready  in  so  days. 

^       J -m  Tomato — Bonny  Best.  Earliest;  productive. 

&  Ct  USlAsters— Stokes'  Standard.    Many  colors. 

Pansies— Stokes"  Standard.  Finest  French. 
Mail  25  cents  at  my  rislc  and  get  seeds,  credit 
slip    and   catalog.     Catalog    alone,  FREE. 

WALTER  P.  STOKES.  DepL  136,  219  Market  St,  Phnadelphia,  P*. 


All  About  Poultry  Keeping 

ff c<  Prnf itC  ROBERT  ESSEX.well  known 
'••^  •  *  vaiia*  throughout  America  after  a 
QUARTER  CENTURY'S  experience  in  all  branches  of 
poultry-keeping,  tells  How  to  Make  Money  with  Han** 
Show  Birds.  Market  Fowl.  How  to  Start  Right;  AvoM 
Loss.  Pictures  30  Poultry  Houses.  Describes  AMER- 
ICA'S LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROOD- 
ERS. Fanciers, Farmers, Beginners,  and  Experts  pend 
for  free  catalogue.  Contains  it  all.  Address  nearest  office. 

RobertEssex  Incubator  Co.S,Zl.»"ftl'(i 


55  BREEDS 


Pure*Bred 
Chickens, Duck*. 
Geese,  Turkeyi, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colli* 
Dogs.  Send  4c  lor  large  Poultry  bool 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List 
H.H.  HiNIKER,  Box  202.  Mankato.  Win** 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  ilmanac  (or  1913  has  224  pages  with  UMUT 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  teljl  tf 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diSjJIj^ 
es  and  remedies.  All  about  Incubator*,  tMj» 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poul^ 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encjw 
pedia  of  chickendom.  Y<ni  lu^ed  it.  Only  <•* 
C.  C.  SHOEUAJKEH.      Box  aOS        Freeport,  W. 
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Let  a 

DAYEY 

EXPERT 
Examine 
Your  trees 

NOW 


DAVEY 

TREE  EXPERTS 

SAVE 

THE  NATIONS  TREES 


Davey  Troe  Ex- 
ports     aro      em- 
ployed by  Ihs  U.S. 
Government,      by 
many  of  the  states, 
by  a  large  number 
of  cities,  and  by 
the  Canadian 
Oovernment. 


Thia  tree 
split  apart 
because    it 
had    a    weak 
crotch— such 

disaster 
COULD  HAVE 
DEEN  prevent- 
ed by  a  Oavey 
Tree  Expert. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  trees  in  America 
have  weak  crotches  and  are  hable  to  be  split 
apart  by  the  first  high  wind.  Such  trees  are 
structurally  weak— they  are  bound  to  split  apart 
sooner  or  later.  It  may  be  five  or  ten  years,  or 
it  might  be  only  five  or  ten  days. 

The  untrained  eye  can  seldom  detect  a  weak 
crotch— DAVEY  EXPERTS  are  trained  to  detect 
them  and  to  prtvent  disastrous  splittinR. 

Wt  will  gladly  have  one  of  our  experts  examine  your 
Ireet  without  charge  and  report  on  theirexaci  condition. 

Splitting  brandies  are  a  source  of  danger  to  other 
trees  and  to  buildings,  and  a  constant  menace  to  life. 

It  coats  ten  times  as  much  to  save  a  tree  after 
Rplitting  apart  as  it  would  to  have  saved  that  tree 
from  splitting. 

II  your  Ireea  need  no  treatment,  you  went  to  know 
Hi  II  they  do  need  treatment,  you  onghl  to  know  It. 

Don't  employ  unskilled  labor,  it  is  always  expensive. 

Let  ua  examine  your  trees  now.  Write  for  booklet  T. 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY,  KENT,  OHIO 
Branch  Offices  : 

335  Fifth  At».  Nrw  Tork,  >'.  T.  Hirrrstrr  Rldr.  Thlcsro,  III. 
Ktiw  Blrki  Ride.  Hontrosl.Csn.  P.O.Ilox  002  8aD  FranrliMtOsl. 
U^  Representatives  Avsllsble  Everywhere 


^ 


Ttie  Gladiolus,  tall,  bold,  and  showy,  with  Its 
'  rllliant  rolors,  is  a  most  attractive  flower  for 
ieds,  borders,   and  for  Indoor  decorations.     By 

lantlnsr  every  two  weeks  until  the  end  of  May, 
'lie  Gladiolus  will  grlve  a  continuous  bloom  all 
iimmer  and  autumn. 
'  hree  color  plates  in  our  New  1 60  pagre  Catalogue. 

NE  YEAR  BILBS-  MIXED  COLORS.      Most  of 

these  will  bloom  this  year.    iiO  for  lOc;  per  100. 
1*.i5c  postpaid. 
'wo  YEAR  BULBS.     TbesA  wiU  all  bloom  this 

summer,  mixed  colors,  doz.  40c:  2.5  for  75c;  50 

for  81.35;  per  100  $2.50.  postpaid,  with  Catalog. 
!OUR  ISEVV  CATALOOUE  lists  and  describes  the 
i?8t   of  Vegretabies,  Elowers,  Plants   and   Trees, 

eluding      many      novelties      not      obtainable 

sewhere..    Write  for  It. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

ept.  3  31-33  W.  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO 


l2Um 


7CR0VERS> 
TREES 


SELECT   VARIETIES 


BEST   STANDARD    STOCK 
2  APPLC8,  2  PEARS,  2  PLUMS, 
3    CHCRHIES,    3  PEACHES 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Write  for  free  catalog  oF  ttrictly  high  grade 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree«,  Roses,  Shrubs 
GROVER  NURSERY  CO..  CST.  1860 
69  TnusT  Building.  MOCHESTER.  N.  Y 


A  Fine  Garden 

Sheep's  Head  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure  will  double 
the  yield  of  the  garden,  make  a  thick,  grassy  lawn 
nnd  give  life  and  color  to  the  flower  beds.  Aleo  grtat 
for  shrubbery  and  orchard.  2001b.  barrel,  $4,  freight 
prepaid  east,  of  Mo.  River.  Send  for  booklet. 
NATURAL  GUANO  CO..  807  Rirer  St.,  Aurora,  U\ 

ABeairtiful  lawn 


HORSFORD'S 

ColdWeatherPlants 

and  Flower  Seed*  that  grow. 

Be  sure  and  pet  Horsford's 
free  catalog  before  buv  ing 
plants  or  seeds.  You  save 
moneyandgetbetterstock. 
A  long  list  of  the  best 
Isinds  to  select  from,  all 
tried  in  cold  Vermont. 
Plants,  shrubs,  trees,  vines, 
wild  flowers,  hardy  ferns- 

F.  H.  HORSFORD 

Charlotte,  Vermont 


national  service  which,  in  its  record  of 
patriotism,  is  newer  in  point  of  time,  but 
not  less  plorious,  than  the  Army;  but  be- 
cause it  is  newer  it  is  not  hampered  by 
caste  distinctions  and  hoary  traditions  like 
the  Army. 

Consideration  of  the  present  turmoil  in 
Japan  cannot  proceed  far  without  appre- 
ciation of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  journal- 
ism. Organs  of  the  old  regime  have  been 
made  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  irate  citizens, 
and  the  penalties  attaching  to  subserviency 
have  been  made  apparent.  On  the  other 
hand,  independent  criticism  of  men  and  of 
parties  never  has  flourished  so  vigorously 
and  with  so  little  regard  for  possible  penal 
consequences.  Even  tho  a  conservative 
reaction  were  to  follow  after  the  recent 
unprecedented  outburst  of  popular  in- 
dependence, it  is  not  probable  that  con- 
ditions of  censorship  ever  again  will  be  as 
they  were  prior  to  recent  epoch-making 
events.  Public  sentiment  and  opinion 
long  supprest  having  at  last  found  vent, 
they  will  not  submit  to  a  return  to  a  pro- 
gram of  secrecy,  either  in  domestic  affairs 
or  in  foreign  policy.  Thus  the  outer  world 
may  be  permitted  to  know  much  more 
about  Japanese  history  than  even  foreign- 
ers have  been  permitted  to  tell  of  late  years. 
For  instance,  the  American  reading  public 
may  ere  long  really  know  the  facts  about 
the  indignities  said  to  have  been  experienced 
by  Korean  Christians  and  American  mis- 
sionaries at  the  hands  of  Japanese  court 
officials. 


CHESTER  S.  LORD'S  RETIREMENT 

T  F  ALL  NEWSPAPER  men  "held  their 
-•-  jobs"  as  long  as  Chester  S.  Lord  held 
his,  tht!  annual  crops  of  ambitious  young 
reporters  would  be  small.  When  Mr.  Lord 
retired  the  other  day  from  the  managing 
editor's  desk  of  the  New  York  Sun,  he 
had  been  connected  with  the  paper  forty- 
one  years.  His  first  notable  work  was  the 
reporting  of  Horace  Greelej''s  presidential 
campaign  speeches,  and  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  managing  editor,  in  1880, 
by  Charles  A.  Dana,  under  whose  editor- 
ship and  general  management  The  Sun 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  fame.  The  rea- 
son Mr.  Lord  gave  for  resigning  was  that  he 
had  worked  long  enough  and  preferred  a 
less  strenuous  life.  He  was  in  the  employ 
of  William  C.  Reiek,  who  bought  The  Sun 
of  the  W.  IM.  Laffan  estate,  just  about  a 
year  ago.  These  interesting  facts  about 
Mr.  Lord  and  some  of  the  men  who  worked 
under  him  are  told  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Hartford  C  our  ant: 

Since  Mr.  Reiek  secured  control  of  The 
Sun,  many  of  the  old  Sun.  men  have  left 
the  paper,  including  S.  M.  Clarke,  famous 
as  a  night  city  editor,  the  "school  teacher," 
as  Sun  alumni  fondly  call  him;  George  P. 
IMailon,  the  city  editor;  Edward  G.  Riggs, 
the  political  editor,  and  Franklin  G.  Mat- 
thews, who  went  round  the  world  with  the 
battleship  fleet  for  The  Sun.  All  these  men 
had  seen  long  service  and  there  are  many 
others.  Now  the  managing  editor  retires. 
Times  and  ownership  bring  changes. 

Mr.  Laffan,  The  Sun's  business  manager 
in    Charles   A.    Dana's   later   years,    and 


I  Want  to  Know  You 
if  Like  Me.\bu  Love 
The  Hardj^GardenPIants 

Let  us  become  acqaainted— write 
to  me  about  your  garden  and  I  will 
send  you  my  new  liook  of  Hardy 
Plant  UpccialtieK  for  both  connoig. 
seur  and  amateur.  In  it  I  tell  ynu 
of  Dolphiniuma.  IrisoH,  Peonies. 
Phloxes  Poppies  and  other  flower- 
ina  plants,  in  all  their  most  desir- 
able Tarietieg. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  if  it  "pays" 
togrow  so  many  varietiee  of  Peonie* 
and  Irises,  when  a  shorter  list  ^^^^kW^A 
miKht  answer.  I  repeat  here,  then,  ^^^^IC  JT  i 
that  I  grow  the  thinKS  X  lilie  and 
tjecause  I  want  them  for  myself, 
and  for  the  pleasure  they  give  me. 
Incidentally,  I  find  others  want 
them,  too. 

The  Dclphinum  of  today  is  a  tall  and 
stately  plant,  contrasting  "more  varied 
shades  of  lovely  and  rsre  colors  than  sny 
other  flower  in  the  garden.  For  beauty 
that  is  wholly  ethereal  and  makes  you 
dream  of  far-away  things,  there  is  none 
like  that  of  tho  Iris,  the  "  Rainbow 
Flower,"  messeneer  from  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  to  mortals  on  earth. 

Hy  hook  will  tell  you.  too,  of  the  daz- 
zline  Phloxes,  and  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  the  great  Oriental  Poppies,  that  arc  tho 
charm  of  the  hardy  garden.  Tljere  are 
full-page  color  plates  of  fine  specimen 
Irises,  and  Peonies,  and  Poppies,  and  of 
the  great  field  of  Peonies  which  hundreds 
came  to  see  last  ye.ir.  reproduced  for  you 
from  color  photographs. 

1/  vou  care  for  these  things,  vou 
will  want  my  new  bonk,  sent  to  ony 
flower  lover  on  request. 


BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

.Wyomissing  Harseries 
101  Garfield  ATcnne,    Wyomiuinf ,  Peana. 


';    yi 


Grow 
Dahlias 


Best  flowers  for  general 

garden     satisfaction . 

Large    blooms  of  rich  and 

varied   color  and   shape,    add 

charm    to   any   garden,    keeping    it 

bright  and   beautiful  from  midsummer 

on.  when  other  flowers  fail. 

500  VARIETIES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

every  color  and  shape,  all  grown  on  our  100  acie 
tiact — largest  Dahlia  plantation  in  the  wmld 
FREE!    B*»"t*'"'   '•■ta'oR  with  colors  iibowtng: 
how  they  will  look  In  your  garden. 

The   only  color   catalog   of    Dahlias—   complete, 
7      standard,  authoritalivt-.     A  postal  bungs  it- 

DAVID  HERBERT  &SON.  Box  901.  ATCO.  N.J. 


BROOKSIDE 
FARMS 

H/Sy  OLD  CHICKS 


O 


IT  has  been  proven 
that  from  the  standpoint  of 
assured  profits — and  economy  in 
raising  —  the  interests  of  Poultry- 
men —  professional  or  amateur — 
are  best  served  by 

Day  Old  Chicks 

Make  certain  of  your  success  with 
Brookside  Farms  Day  Old  'White 
Leghorn  Chicks.  Shipments  6  to  8 
hours  after  hatching  to  any  point 
within  72  hours  express  delivery. 
Sanitary,  comfortable  compartment 
cases  insure  arrival  in  sound,  healthy 
condition. 


White  Leglioni  Day  Old  CUclu  . 
Barred  Rock  Day  Old  Ckicki  . 
White  Orpincton  Day  Old  Chidu 


Par  100 

.  $15 
.  $20 
.    $30 


We  also  ship  Hatching  Eggs  from 
our  best  pens.      Prices  upon  request. 

\Vrite  for  our  beautiful  new  booklet 
—"One  Day  Old."  Pictures  and  partic- 
ulars of  the  famous  Brookside  Farms. 

BROOKSIDE  FARMS 
Box  D .  Great  B  arrington,  Masi. 
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PATENTS    AT*li    AT  lOHSE-VS 


AND  PAY 


IP  I 


UVSI>KSS     OFrOKIUMIILS 

1  \  I)   OK    KKK    kK 

I  !    t.r  til  c  rir|.  .rt  i-  i> 


.  r,  with  V  . 


NEW    JERSEY 


Princeton 


one  invention       I'jt 
i  rtiscd  Irce  in  World  a 


tor 


lite. 
\NS&CO. 


Washington 


[  or   no    lee. 
.ingion.U.C. 


PATFVTS  that  PAY.   Patent  Hook.  "What 

Prool  ot    toi  tunes   in 

...iiuide  KkhK    High- 

.      -     VkoOM AN.  Patent 

Lawyer,  SV6  b'  at.,  Wa^huigion,  D.  C. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Miiiatrel  Malerial, 
jnkes.  Recitations,  Tablciux,  Drills,  Musi- 
i-al  t'ieces.  Entcrtaiiinicnis  tor  all  occasions. 
.Make  L  pOoods.  l.arKtr  I  .iialog  tree. 

T.  S.  Dbnison  it  Co.,  t>ept.  34,  Chicago. 


FOR    ART    LOVERS 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  '.'4.x'j!S  in  ,  in  the  oingi- 
oal  gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  lulian  artist 
about  183A. 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
Slates.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
18T6  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  J5000.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  l?3  Tlie  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 

in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  "machines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
VVrite  for  Catalog  12.5.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
G.AI  NS.no  matterwhat  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  27^  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

Agents— Portraits  S5c.,  Frames  15c., Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic.  30 
days'  credit.     Samples  and  catalog  free. 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co. 
Dept.  2376, 1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


\V  t  start   you    in    a   permanent   business 
with   us  and   furnish  everything.     We  h.nr 


new  easy  selling  plans  and  seasoi 
ers  in  the   Mail  Order  line  to  k 


me  |) 

...ail   ( ^   .„ 

tones  busy.  No  canvassing.  .  , 
ital.  Large  profits.  Spare  time  only  le- 
quired.  Personal  assistance.  Write  today 
for  (copyrighted)  plans,  positive  proof  and 
sworn  statements.  J.  M  Pca=c  Alfg.  Co  , 
536  Pease  BIdg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

WE~\VILL  PAY  YOU  $130.00  to  dis- 
tribute  religious  literature  in  your  com 
munity.  Si.\ty  days'  work.  Experience 
not  required.  Man  or  woman.  Oppor- 
tunity for  promotion.  Spare  time  niav 
be  used.  IN  lERNATlONAL  BIBLE 
PRESS,  io6o  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prol- 
itable.  Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
66  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Learn  to  write  advertisements,  earn  #25  to 
$100  a  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
n\A\\  Htnv  to  Increase  Your  Income.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bids.. 
Chicago,  111.,  or  150  Nassau  St..  New  York 


A  residential  town  of 
beauty  and  refinement. 
Handsome  homes  with 
delightful  surroundings. 
Midway  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia- 
express  train  service. 

Rentals  S300  to  S6000 
a  year.  Completely  fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Furnished  and  unfur- 
nished properties  for  sale 
or  rent  in  other  desirable 
localities. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE, 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office      -      56  Cedar  Street 


SOVTHERN    FAR.MS 

Don't  You  Want  a  Farm  Home 

in  the  mild,  healthful  .Southern  .States.'  Fine 
grazing,  truck  and  general  farming  lands,  f  10 
to  530  an  acre— easy  terms.  Poultry,  fruit, 
truck,  pay  |50  to  $300  an  acre.  Land  lists 
ai  d  "  Southern  Field  "  magazine  free.  M.  V. 
RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agt., 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  A  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEXAS 


TKXA§ 

Market    Uardena    of    the   Trial  Gait    Co»t    V%j 

bid  jjforil-,.  There  IS  woiijerful  fertility,  ttniple  r«in- 
t.<lt,  delightful  cliinate.  cheap  lnn<l»  ($20  to  $50  ncre) 
and  low  tazeM  Good  roadt*  and  HrhooU.  CotUtn,  rurD, 
potatoeH  yield  high.  Dairying  and  poultry  raisiag  iiiak- 
iiig  big  returnii.  Gulf  foaat  folder  free.  R.Y.Kennedy, 
Colunizatiun  Agent,  GC&SF  Ky.,  Calveaton,  Tei. 


FLORIDA 


BAY    CREST,    FLORIDA —A  beautiful 

place  for  a  winter  or  permanent  home.    On 

the  famous  Indian  River.    Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  G.  TUCKER 

Micco,  Florida. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PULL  UP  YOUR  SOCKS 
The  New   Idea  Supporter  will   keep  them 
in  place  with  no  bands  or  elastics  to  bincl 
and   creep  or  cause  discomfort,  annoyance 
and  injury. 

Try  the  "New  Idea"  for  Two  Cents. 
Send  a  two  cent  stamp  for  a  nickel  plated 
pair  on  approval.  After  trial,  if  they  solve 
all  your  supporter  difficulties  and  give  you 
more  comfort,  service  and  satisfaction  than 
a  dozen  pairs  of  the  "old  idea"  kind,  send 
the  price— 15c.  Address,  Modem  Specialty 
Co.,  D  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers— and 
given  aid  on  special  subjects— by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  York),  1.547 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 


AUTOMOBILES 


A  BARGAIN— I  have  for  sale  a  1910  Model 
"E"  Chalmers  racing  roadster.  Ivory-white 
and  brown  body.  Complete  equipment  in- 
cluding Klaxon,  clock,  electric  lights,  top, 
wind-shield,  etc.  Fitted  with  new  tires. 
Price  will  be  given  to  those  writing  to  Box 
321,  care  Literary  Digest,  New  York. 


SummerHomes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  oflPer  your  seashore  cottage — your  moun- 
tain bungalow — your  farm-land  home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  seeking  summer  homes  make  their  plans  in  the  early 
spring.  You  should  be  ready  to  tell  these  seekers  just  what 
you  have.  OUR  REAL-ESTATE  DIRECTORY  has  been 
the  means  of  disposing  of  several  large  and  valuable  properties. 
This  DIRECTORY  will  appear  in  the  issue  dated  April  5th 
and  will  feature  SUMMER-HOME  ADVERTISING.  Write 
immediately  for  information,  rates,  etc.,  to 

Real-Estate  Directory  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


proprietor  follo-ning  Paul  Dana's  retire- 
ment, said  of  Mr  Lord,  when  he  celebrated 
his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  managing 
editor,  that  he  could  go  home  at  the  end 
of  the  day  and  feel  perfectly  secure  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Lord  would  see 
the  paper  through  to  the  press.  E.  P. 
Mitchell,  then  editor,  said  on  the  same 
occasion  that  press  hour  every  morning 
was  either  a  Waterloo  or  an  Austeriitz; 
Mr.  Lord  prevented  there  being  any  Water- 
loo on  The  Sun. 

Mr.  Lord  possest  an  admirable  tempera- 
ment for  a  managing  editor.  He  was  just; 
he  would  not  tolerate  "office  polities";  he 
was  kind  and  he  possest  great  power  of 
organization.  When  The  Sun  split  wdth 
the  Associated  Press,  now  many  j'ears  ago, 
Mr.  Dana  came  to  Mr.  Lord's  desk  and 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  take  him  to 
establish  an  independent  news  service 
throughout  this  country,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  abroad.  ?' Twenty-four  hours,"  repUed 
Mr.  Lord.  "That's  just  the  time  you've 
got,"  said  Mr.  Dana.  The  news  service 
that  Mr.  Lord  established  at  that  time  has 
continued  to  this  day.  Such  a  feat  cer- 
tainly was  never  duplicated  in  American 
journalism. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Theory  and  Fact. — "  Do  you  think  it 
right  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paid?  " 

"  If  I  happen  to  be  Paul,  I  do."— Hous- 
ion  Post. 


Foiled. — Barber — "  Shall  I  go  over  it 
again,  sir?  " 

Victim — "  No,  thank  you.  I  heard 
every  word  you  said  !  " — New  York  Mail. 


Non  -  Perishable.  —  Mrs.  Youngwedd 
(proudly) — "  This  is  my  first  pie." 

Youngwedd — "  Er — don't  you  think, 
love,  it  would  be  nicer  to  keep  it  than  to 
eat  it?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Sensational. — "  He  has  written  a  new 
play." 

"  Original?  " 

"  Yes.  The  heroine  Is  a  married  woman." 

"  Oh,  I  know.  And  falls  In  love  with 
another  man." 

"  No.  That's  the  original  part  of  it. 
The  play  shows  marriage  to  be  a  sacred  re- 
lation that  some  people  take  seriously,  and 
get  a  good  deal  of  happiness  out  of." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Changed  Man. — "  Are  you  the  same 
man  who  ate  my  mince  pie  last  week?  " 

"  No,  mum.  I'll  never  be  th'  same  man 
again  !  " — New   York  Mail. 


Saw  Robert  Once. — !i  Ever  see  Man- 
tell?  " 

"  Yes,  once." 

"  In  what  part?  " 

"  Sherlock  in  'The  Merchant  of  Venus." " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Brute. — "  Would  you  as  soon  take 

your  change  in  silver?  " 

."  I  suppose  so.  Only  in  that  case  I'll 
have  to  scatter  it  through  all  my  pockets." 

"  Why  so?  " 

."  If  I  don  0  my  wafe'U  hear  it  rattle."— 
Houston  Post. 


Cornering  Her. — Little  James,  while  at  a 
neighbor's,  was  given  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  politely  said,  t'  Thank  you." 

"  That's  right,  James,"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  like  to  hear  little  boys  say  '  thank 
you.'  " 

"  Well,"  rejoined  James,  "  if  you  want  to 
hear  me  say  it  again,  you  might  put  some 
jam  on  it."— New  York  Mail. 
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All-Round  Man. — "  Does  he  belong  to 
the  400?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed;  he's  one  of  the  ciphers  !  " 
— New  York  Mail. 


Easy. — Teacher — "  Is  there  anything 
you  know  of,  children,  which  expands  with 
cold  and  contracts  with  heat?  " 

Class  (in  unison)  —  "  Yes'm.  Ice."  — 
Baltimore  American. 


Fair  Warning. — Mistress — "  You  have 
excellent  letters  of  recommendation." 

Belligerext-looki.nc;  Nkw  Cook — 
J'  Yis,  mum.  Not  a  fut  will  Oi  shtep  out 
av  annybody's  house  until  Oi  git  wan." — 
Puck. 


War  Victim. — "  Mam,  can  you  do  some- 
thin'  for  a  sufferer  in  the  war  in  the 
Balkans?  " 

"  In  what  manner  did  you  suffer?  " 
"  I  was  a  proofreader  on  a  daily  paper." 
— Houston   Post. 


What  Aldrich  Missed. — "  Do  you  think 
that  we  should  have  a  more  elastic  cur- 
rency? "  asked  the  Old  Fogj-. 

"It  is  elastic  enough,"  replied  the 
Grouch,  t'  Why  don't  they  make  it  more 
adhesive." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Taking  No  Risk. — Fair  Visitor — 
"  Why  are  you  giving  Fido's  teeth  such  a 
thorough  brushing?  " 

Fond  Mistress — "  Oh  !  The  poor  darl- 
ing's just  bitten  some  horrid  person,  and, 
really,  you  know,  one  can't  be  too  care- 
ful."—Lt/e. 


Pert. — On  the  train  out  Medford  way, 
Subbubs  got  into  conversation  with  a 
stranger  who  remarked:  "  I  see  you  are 
putting  up  a  good  many  new  buildings." 

."  Yes,"  answered  Subbubs;  "  new  build- 
ings are  the  only  kind  we  put  up." — Boston 
Transcript. 


— "  I  see  you  have 
horse   you   bought 


Unnecessary  Stops.- 

disposed   of   that   fine 
from  the  citv." 

."  Yes."  replied  the 
"  he  hurt  my  business, 
for  puUing  a  sprinkling  cart,  and  stopt  at 
everj-  hydrant." — Judge. 


regretful  milkman; 
He  had  been  used 


nights 


Flimsy  Evidence. — She — "  But  how  do 
I  know  j'ou  love  me?  " 

He — "  W'hy,    I    can't    sleep    at 
thinking  of  3'ou." 

She — "  That  proves  nothing.  Pa  can't 
sleep  at  nights  thinking  of  you ;  but  I  hardly 
think  it  is  love." — London  Telegraph. 


Happy  Thought.— Office  Boy—"  There 
are  two  men  out  there,  sir,  who  want  to  see 
you;  one  of  them  is  a  poet  and  the  other  a 
deaf  man." 

Editor — "  Well,  go  out  and  tell  the  poet 
that  the  deaf  man  is  the  editor,  and  let 
them  fight  it  out  between  them." — Tit-Bits. 


Too  Precious. — "  Did  you  punish  our 
son  for  throwing  a  lump  of  coal  at  WiUie 
Smiggs?  "  asked  the  careful  mother. 

tt  I  did,"  replied  the  busy  father.  "  I 
don't  care  so  much  for  the  Smiggs  boy,  but 
I  can't  have  anybodj-  in  this  family  throw- 
ing coal  around  like  that." — Washington 
Star. 


Now — is  the  time  to 
visit  California 

Her  beauty,  her  brilliant  city  life,  her  joyous  sunshine, 
her  fascinatintj:  haze  of  history — all  draw  you  on.  People 
never  tire  of  re-discovering  California  and  never  will.  She 
is  an  old,  old  land,  yet  ever  young.  Go  there.  Refresh 
mind  and  body.     See  that  your  tickets  read 

Southern  Pacific 

Sunset  Route 

New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  and   San  Francisco 


Sunset  Limited 
Train  de  Luxe,  Weekly 


Sunset  Mail 

Daily 


This  route  offers  a  remarkable  service  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  The  country  it  traverses  is  delightful.  Oil- 
burning  locomotives  do  away  with  smoke  and  cinders. 
Rock-ballasted,  dust-free  road  bed.  Electric  block  safety- 
signals.  A  genial  climate  all  the  way.  These 
combined  advantages  make  this  the  natural 
winter  route. 

Ask  for  attractive  and  helpful  bookt  Bent  free 
L  H.  NUTTING,   General   Eastern  Passenger  Agent 


Always  use  HINDS  "2i:£S/,?^  CREAM 

Relieves  at  once,  quickly  heals,  maites  clear,  velvety  skin.     Complexions   are 
greatly  improved  by  its  use.     Soothes  infants*  skin  troubles.     Men  who  shave 

f)refer  it. — Is  not  greasy;  cannot  grow  hair;  absolutely  harmless.    At  all  dealers. 
D  bottles  50c.,  Cold  Cream  25c.    Write  for  Free  Sample  Bottia  Md  Tube. 

A.  S.  HINDS      6     West  Street.  Portlanc",  Maine.  
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Yellowstone 

National 

Park 

A  dear  old  lady  of  sixty-five  was 
making  her  fifth  trip  through 
the  Park  last  summer. 

Her  grandchildren  said  she  be- 
came "homesick"  for  the  Park 
periodically.  Her  visits  there 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  her 
health  and  spirits---she  grows 
young  again  —  as,  indeed,  do 
younger  folksl  fl  Many  people 
have  gone  back  to  enjoy  anew 
the  climate,  scenery,  wonders 
and  pastimes  of 

America's  Only 
Geyserland 

The  1913  season  is  June  15  to  Sept. 
15.  This  summer  is  YOUR  BEST 
TIME  TO  GO  I 

Go  via  the  DIRECT  AND  ONLY 
LINE  to  Gardiner  Gateway---orig- 
inal  and  northern  entrance:  North- 
ern Pacific  Ry-  -route  of  the  famous 
"Great  Big  Baked  Potato." 

.Let  me  send  you  our  illustrated  liter- 
ature—from it  you  will  get  some 
inkling  of  the  cause  of  Grandma's 
infatuation.     Write  today. 

A.  yt.  CLELANV 
Gen'tPass'r  Agent,  St.Paut.Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 


Cardiner  Gateway— 
reached  only  via  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 


Moth  Proof  Cedar  Chest 

Sent  On  Approval 


furnish  your  home  with  a  moth-proof,  red 

cedar   chest.     Protect  furs  and    woolens 

from  moths,  mice  dust   and  damp.     15*  days 

free  trial  In  your  home.    Special  spring  offer  open  to 

you  now.  A  Piedmont  chest  makes  ideal  bridal,  birthday  or  eradu- 

Rnnlf  CrAA      Write  for  64-pa?e  finely  fllustrated  catalog  and 
OUUn  crec  book.  'Story  of  Red  Cedar."  PoBtpaid.  Writetoda>-. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Dept.  loi  Statesville.N.C. 


Her  Kxperience.— Phof.  Wiser— "What 

ffttct  dotH  the  moon  Imve  uyioxx  the  tide?  *' 
SwtKT     Co-Ku — "  Nout< !        It  affects 
only  the  untied." — Judge, 

KeverKed.— Ghkeble— 5!  Is  that  your 
bahy?  " 

Ck.wvdon— "No,  sir;  the  possession  is 
on  th«'  other  side.  He  is  not  my  baby: 
I'm  his  fath€<r." — ChrUtian  Regi»ter. 


It  Beats  Pepsin.— Bill— "  I'm  afraid 
tlial  goat  will  be  sick.  He's  eaten  up  a 
lot  of  newspapers." 

.1  ILL — '•  I  j^uess  1h''11  be  all  right.  The  last 
thiiit?  he  ate  was  the  LiTKRART  Digest." 
—  yiHikrrs  Stdlfsman. 


Sassy. — Lady—"  Why,  you  naught  v 
boy.  I  never  heard  such  language  siiict 
the  day  I  was  born." 

Small  Boy — "  Yes,  uuini;  I  s'pose  dere 
wuz  a  good  deal  of  ciissiii'  de  day  you  wuz 
born."— ri7-^i7.s-. 


Inadvertent  Exposure. — "  Oh,  doctor, 
my  husband  is  to  give  up  smoking  during 
Lent  I     Isn't  that  lovely  of  him?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  very  necessary  to 
his  health.     I  ordered  it." 

It  The  brute  I  "—Judge. 


Faulty  Abstract. — "  How  about  that  girl 
who  married  the  duke?  " 

"  She  has  entered  suit." 

"  For  divorce  so  soon?  " 

"No;  against  the  company  that  guar- 
anteed his  title." — Pittsburg  Pout. 


No  Defense. — Lawyer — "  I  think  I  can 
get  you  a  divorce,  madam,  for  cruel  and 
inhuman  treatment — but  do  you  think 
your  husband  will  fight  the  suit?  " 

Woman  — "  Fight  !  Why,  the  little 
shrimp  dasn't  even  come  into  a  room  where 
I   am  !  " — Truth  Seeker. 


Merciful. — "  What  makes  you  carry 
that  horrible  shriek  machine  for  an  auto- 
mobile signal?  " 

"  For  humane  reasons,"  replied  Mr. 
Chuggins.  "  If  I  can  paralyze  a  person 
with  fear  he  will  keep  still  and  I  can  run  to 
one  side  of  him." — Washington  Star. 


Starting  to  Dispute. — "  I'm  afraid  I'll 
disagree  with  you,"  remarked  Jonah  as  the 
whale  swallowed  him. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  whale;  ."  but  it 
won't  be  a  circumstance  to  the  way  the 
theologians  will  disagree  when  they  come 
to  discuss  this  incident." — Railway  and 
IjOcomotive  Engineering. 


Life's  Formula. — Love  a  little,  spurn  a 
little,  give  a  little,  earn  a  little,  laugh  a  lit- 
tle, cry  a  little,  chafif  a  little,  sigh  a  little, 
work  a  little,  play  a  little,  shirk  a  little, 
pray  a  little. 

Grin  a  little,  scowl  a  little,  chin  a  little, 
howl  a  little,  use  a  little,  take  a  little,  lose 
a  little,  make  a  little,  run  a  little,  lag  a  little, 
pun  a  little,  brag  a  little. 

Walk  a  little,  roar  a  little,  talk  a  little, 
soar  a  little,  weep  a  little,  breathe  a  little, 
sleep  a  little,  grieve  a  little,  mope  a  little, 
prate  a  little,  hope  a  little,  wait  a  little. 

And  future  generations  in  our  world  of 
wo  and  love  can  do  no  more  than  follow 
"  Life's  Formula." — New  York  Mail. 


7>5KBAiILL  CREEK  SANITiV 


Batll«-  Cic<:L  Idiiis  are  growing  daily.       In 
tlie  beautiful  city  of  Battle  Creek  where  once 
stood  an  unostentatious  little  "water  cure"  — 
now    stands    one    of     the     most    completely 
equipped  and  elegantly  appointed  health  institu- 
tions in  the  land.    The  colossal   Main  Building 
alone  covers  seven  acres  and   affords  accommo- 
dation for  about  600  guests,  in  addition  to  ex- 
amination and  treatment  rooms,  parlors,  dining  halls 

.ir:d  kitchen>,  Hymna»ium,  Palm  Garden,  and  the  officr»  ot 
ilir  variout  medical  and  li<-alth  educational  departments.  The 
building  is  so  constiucted  thai  all  guest  rooms  have  outside 
exposure.  Perfect  vePtilalion.  quiet,  and  (he  most  rigid  sani- 
tary conditions  lend  an  ait  of  perfect  order  to  the  institution 
throughout.  Those  who  find  it  necessary  to  gel  away  a  few 
weeks  this  winter  will  find  here  the  most  abundant  facilities 
and  ideal  conditions  for  rest,  recreation  and  health  improve- 
ment of  every  sort.  Write  for  "The  Simple  Ljfe  in  a  Nut- 
shell" and  illustrated  prospec- 
tus—both  yours  for  the  asking. 


The  Sanitarium 

Dept.  134  F 
Battle  Creek, 


.TTU  CRtBK 
SANITMUUM 


<~:-^ 


*^ 


via  the  Baltlniore>Southninptoii< 

Rreinen  service  of  the  Xortli  Ger. 
innn  Ijlojd  means  traveling  in  comfort 
and  safety  (excellent  service— delicious 
meals)  on  large  modern  ONE-CABIN 
steamers,  at  surprisingly  small  cost. 
Write  today  for  particularsof  rates  and  sail- 
'inKS,  and  send  10c  for  valuable  travel  guide 
"Ho%v  to  Soe  4iei'inniiT,  Austria  and 
SwilzerljinU"— byP.  G.  t.Hilken.  who  tells 
with  terseness  and  lucidity  "what  to  see  and 
how  to  see  it"— a  book  of  100  pages,  over  200 
illustrations. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
161  S.  Charles  St.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


.-»\. 


T7IT  ^^^y  ^^^  County  Map 

tjLf  of  LOS  ANGELES 

LOS  ANGELES  lies  midway  between 
mountains  and  sea.  Finest  electric  inter- 
urban  system  in  the  world  links  the  city 
with  beautiful  mountain  and  ocean  resorts 
open  the  year  'round.  This  map  shows  ex.- 
^  how  LOS  ANGELES  is  situated— gives  com- 
plete street  and  railroad  index  andother  information . 
A  request  will  bring  it  FREE— write  to  Dept.  18, 
ChamberofCommerce,  LOS  ANGELES, GAL. 


Dp  Your  Printinfir! 

Oards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper. 


Jjarger$18,  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printingforothers.  All  easy, rnlessent,  Wril 
factory  for  press  catalog-  TYPE,  cards,  pnpe 


outtits,  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Uerlden,  Conn. 


GREAT  HORSE  STORY^         ^^ „^„, 

"KATE"  and  "QUKEN-V^*^^       Jessi  Beery 

_  Picture_of  "Queeu"^^^g„  asses  the  famous 
'Black  Beauty"  Practical 
.esaons  in  horse  handling 
woven  into  the  story  by  the 
master  hand  of  Prof. 
Every  line  sparkles 
with  interest.  Thousands  praise 
t.  Sells  for  50o.  But  limited 
number  only  will  be  sent  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  5  borse 
owners  and  10c.  to  pay  cost  of  post- 
age and  packing.  Send  Today. 
FR  F  F  ^itli  each  book  we  also  send 
1  IVLilj  free  a  beautiful  colored 
picture  of  Queen— oil  painting  effect 
— suitable  for  framing. 

PROF.  JES.se  beery 
Bo.x  502        Pleasant  Hill.  Oblo 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directonj 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Cloaed 
Automobilet  for  British 
and  Continental  Motorins 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  lincluding 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto,"  fully  describes  our 
services.    Free  on  request 

Write  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


! 


THE    INTERNATIONAL  '^ 

AUTOTRAVEL   SOCIETY  'i 

26-30  Mornintf  Post   Buildings  .i 

The  Strand,  London.  England  t! 


Shoreham  Hotel 


W.  H.  BARSE,  Mgr. 
H  St.  Northwest  at  Fifteenth  St. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Shoreham  Hotel  building  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed.  In  the 
process,  its  former  furnishings,  as  well 
as  the  arrangement  and  appointments 
of  the  public  rooms  and  guests'  cham- 
bers, have  been  discarded  and  a  com- 
plete new  equipment  installed. 

This  transformation,  due  to  change 
in  ownership  and  management,  makes 
it  possible  to  offer  its  patrons  the  most 
attractive  hotel  accommodations  ob- 
tainable in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  to  furnish  in  every  department 
service  of  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  present  arrangement  of  suites 
permits  of  any  desired  combination  of 
bedrooms  and  baths  in  connection 
with  sitting  room,  library  or  private 
dining  room.  There  have  also  been 
added  a  number  of  detached  rooms 
with  bath,  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one  or  two  persons. 

TRAVEL  WITH    DUNNING 

EUROPE — all  routes  at  frequent  dates. 
GYPT&  Palestine — Ever\-  month  until  July 
World's  Sunday  School  Convention,  Zorich. 
Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  th.in  of- 
ficial prices.  Japan,  China  and  Arouixl 
the  World  .  March  (short).  Sept  and  Nov. 
(long).  Motor  tours  and  hidefemieitt  travel. 
Individual  arrangements  for  individual  needs 

II.  \V.    Ul'.VXI.X'U  ii.  to. 
103  Conirrppational   HoDie     -    •    >     Boston,  Mais. 
Bprtetlet-Call  Bldg.        Ssn  Kranfl.co 

EAGER  TOURS 

Small,  select  parties,  high-grade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 
April  12,  f680.  EUROPE  in  May,  June  and 
July  $400  to  $900.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings," booklet  for  independent  travelers  TAith 
rates  and  sailings  all  lines. 
Th*tsg*rTauril'o..tO$.>'.lharIeiSt„BaItlmorr,)Ill. 

GREECE  or  SPAIX  to  SCOTLAND 

Long  and  short  tours  Naples — Gla,*Ko^v. 

Leisurely,    luxurious.     Experienced  leaders. 

Small  parties,  inclusive  prices. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIBBT      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


ALASKA »; 


ew      Scenic      Tours. 
and      SlOO.      in- 
cluding     Berth      and 
■■"■''  ^  ■    Meals.       Nothinsr    like 

it  anywhere.    Write  for  Folder.    Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co.,   Lowmaii  Biiildiug.   Seattle.  Wash 


Before  Travel- 
ing to  Europe 

Send  for  illustrated  folder  describing 

CATHEDRAL  ROUTE 

East  AuKlia,  Homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers, Dickens  ,ind    ^^.•nny^on  Districts. 

HARWICH  ROUTE 

ENOL.\NI)  to  the   CONTINENT 
Via  m)<)K  OK   HOI  L.\NI) 
(liOVAL  MAIL.  KOUTU) 

Large  Turbine  Steamers.  Wireless  Tel- 
egraphy, Submarine  .signaling. 
Also  via 
HARWICH  and  ANTWERP 

Information  and  fares  given  promptly. 
.Suhmit  route. 

GREAT  EASTERN  RAIL- 
WAY OF  ENGLAND 

H.  J.   KETCHAM.   General  Agent 
I         261   F  Broadway.  New  York 


Rusaia.     Speci.-il   Tour  Around 
the  World  io   November.   Bermuda,    Panama,  West 
1  iidiefl.    Comprehensire  Itineraries,  Attractive  Pricea. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
llthoaa*  Toara  Compuj,  I8S6WiInat  St,  Phila. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAl.VE  lOlRS.    GI.K.NSKALI.S.  N.  I. 


i895-THE  BOYD  TOURS  1913 

30Clareii«loii  PI..  Ulooui  field,  .N  .J. 

SP.AIN.  IT.\LY,  KORWAY.  RrSSI.\ 
FOR    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELERS 


l^fT^f    irD»C  ESJOTABLE 

n.VJUJLilJX%.     i3    TOrRS     iMh  TEAR) 

Continental  Europe,    ScandinaTia,     British  Isles 

Small  parties, superior  accommodations, many 
deligh'.ful  features.  Special  Tours arran£eJ. 
Kl'ULLU  TOl'RS    -    6  E.  4th  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  OUo 


Europe  via  Meditenranean  T»\''^l  > 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Seuti  /or  illustrated  booklet  vith  maps. 
Jobnton  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^H-     A.OC>tJT 


TF^.'VVf^U 


■SWEDEN  anoDENMARKX 

SCAIMDirM/WI.AfS  TRAVEUBOREAO 

la  S«OAOWAy.CEf^L.ACEMCV.  NEWyORKCinr 


r  1 1  n  n  n  r  Let  us  ten  you  about  our  tours? 
rMHMI^rThey     cover     three     distinct 

'         gnidesof  travel,  JSSo  and  up 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  Boston 


FITRHPF  I'a'y  to  Scotland,  120  days. 
CUIVVfri:.  J900.0(>-no  extras— finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line — Party  limited  to  three 
members.  .Address  IJalx-ook's  Tours, 
EsUblUhed  liXHI,   1137  Uean  St..    Rraokl.rn,  >'.  I 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

.\pril  12  to  Naples.     Other  sailina:??  June 
and  July.  E.W.VanDnsen,  S42W.124St.,  N.Y. 


$365 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Other    fKijuilar    Tours.     Vni''(*rsitv    ni'Mi.    li^ad--s 

The  Sliellou  Tours,  Wuverlej,  Mass. 

PI  A  PIT  Tf)IID5  t<% Europe  invariably  rive 
Vl^AIVIV  I  V7UI\i3  full  satisfaction.  Usual 
travt^l  routes  .ind  rates,  but  unusual  features  that 
insure  most  for  the  money.  Send  for  tour  r.'ok. 
I  F.    C.   Clark,    Times    Building,     Mew    Tork. 


Travel  and  Pcsort  Dirc^torij 


PUMXPLMTPLM 


On  Your  Summer  European 
Li  do  not  fail  to  visit  LI 


% 


VICHY 

the    famous    spa  and    health 
resort  on    the    lines    of    tlie 


8 


Paris- Lyon -Mediteranee  Ry. 

A  the  standard  line  of 

jg    RR/\INCE 

five  hours  from  Paris 
Splendid    new    hotels    and 
comfortable  pensions  at  very 
moderate  rates. 


You  can  >-pend 
your  vacatiiiti  at 
Vichy  for  a 
smaller  expendi- 
ture than  at  any 
good  re>ort  in 
America.  Full  in- 
fer ni  a  t  ion  and 
descriptive  pam. 
phlets  from 

P..L.-M.General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


PLMiPLMTPLM 


6 


ANCHOR   LINE 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY 

TWIN  SCREW  STEAMSHIPS 

Cameronia,   Caledonia,   California 
and  Columbia 

Sailing  Weekly  from  New  York 

MODERATE  RATES 

For  Book  of  Tours  and  Information  address 

Henderson  Brothers,       General  Agents 

17  &  19  Broadway,  New  York 
138  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


T  OURS 
T  O 


EUROPE 


BE.ST  OK  EVLRVTHIXG 
*" Delightful  limited  parties   sailing  May 
to  .-iugust,  for  comprehensive  continental 
tours  under  expert  leadership. 

30-day  tours  §190  00  upwards. 

60-day  tours  S46.^  00  to  S52.i  00. 
^Detailed  itineraries  mailed  on  ret-ei^it  o(  Hkldre^s. 
^OtBeial    ticket  ageDta  all  railroad   and  stedni- 
ship  lines. 

^YTn     R.-VTE.S  THE  LOWEST 
UUK    SERVICE  THE  BEST 

Adiiress  the  uearfst  office 


Beekmsn  Tourist  Co. 

32-2  Washington   St. 
BOSTON.  SU~S. 


Frank  Tonriit  Co. 

;f9S  Bvoaclway 
XEW  YORK.      N.  Y. 


LONDON    HOTELS 


jiwiuiKawiivuw>iwnKnj<wiiWMM<nAKa>u<Kniwb 


^     London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
I   THE    GORING    HOTEL 

Orosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.  W. 

■i  Built  ill  1910  oil  the  Anifriraii  pl.an.  tvt-ry 
Bedroom  lias  its  own  private  Bathroom. 

The  situation  is  right  in  the  heart  of  fash- 
ionable London.  The  Hoti-l  stands  in  private 
grounds  away  from  any  street  noises 

Tariff  from  Literary  Di?.  st  Travel  Biirran. 

H-W   last    ■1?.'<\    Stio.t,     N.w    V.  i  k    Cut 


;V?1P.T.'r.T.'lVTVlVf.-r.-lVP.'r.-f.T.M-.-l-.-fnpT^ 


BRIGHTON.        PRINCES  HOTEL 

Griin.l  .4 venue.  Hove.  Tel.  ••24iH  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  private  euites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literary  DiKest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf. Tennis,  Crotjaet.  Bath- 
ine.  Aviation  Apply.  Manager,  PRINCES 
HOTEL  BRIGHTON 

NBAR    THB    BRITISH     MI  SEI'.n 
KINGSLEY  HOTKL. 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  J1.32:  vi-ith  Table  d'Hote 
I>inner  from  $2.04.  Monfclet  Imm  Dicmt  I  ravel 
Kiiraau.    tables;    ^BuokeralL,  t>c»teeDt,  Lunduo." 

London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridgc  Sqaare,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension   terms,  2   gruineas    (J10.50)    weekly. 


3  LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 

WEST  INDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mar.  II,  28  days— $175  lip 

"     29,  16     •'    -$145  -^ 

Apr.  10,  16    "    —$145  " 

By  S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 

and  MOLTKE 


Weekly  Tours 

to    JAMAICA     and    the 

I '.\ .NAM A  CANAI. 

CUBA,    HAYTI.    COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  RICA. 

by  "  PRI  N  Z"    and  other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 

SITHUER  CSUISES 
To  the  I.\M)  OF  THK  MID- 

.Mtiirr    SIN 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  4  FAROE 

ISLANDS,   ICELAND.  SPITZ- 

BERGEN.   NORTH  CAPE, 

NORWAY 

Prom  Hamlinrif.dnrinB JUNE, 

JULY    and    AUGUST,    bv    S.S. 

VU'ToKIA  l.II.SK.  S  S  ms- 

M  AKCK  &  S  S.  METKOR 

Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


RAYMOND -WHITCQMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Italy  and  Riviera  Mar.  5.  —  Spain  and 
Portugal  Apr.  25.— A  u  t  o  m  ob  il  e 
Tours  Apr..  June,  July.— Tours  to 
Hritish  Isles,  North  Cape,  Russia.  Switz- 
erland and  Italy  May,  June,  July. 

ALGERIA 

Long  Tour  Mar.  1.5.  '  ' 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Cherry    Blossom.  Tour  Mar.  15. 
Aronnd  the  World  July,  Sept..  Oct..  Nov., 
Dec.  South  America  Feb.  22  and  June  28. 

Send  for  book  that  interests  you. 

Raymond  and  Whitcomb  Co. 

H  ■>!    u.  .N\w   V.  ik.    ri.u.L.i.li.l.    ..  <  l.i.T,,-,, 


EUROPE 

.Vt  ?>I<)<lerate  ('i»t 

Attractive  Spring    Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

KflScient  management.   Small  parties. 

THK  Fil.GKIM  TOlllS 

30H  W'ashingrton  St..  Hoston 

R.WMOND  &  W'hitco.mb  Co. ,  Agents 

IJoston        New  York      Pliila.      Chicago 


MflRSTERTlggjROPEflM 

I*«>rsoii:ill.v    Condiii-K'd    I'lirlli-.i  In 

May.  June  .-iiid  July  to  thi> 
CO.\ri\K.\T  .%.\U  IiltITI!<ll    ISI.F.S 
XOUlV.tr.SIVKIIKV  Si.  DK.\.M.%UK 

SEND  FOR    ITINKRARIES 
IVe  knve  vneqtialled  facilities Jor  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
A'e:v  i'ork  or  Boston.      U'rite for  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

Georqe  E.  Mabestebs 
■248  Washingt.n  >t     B,,st.-n    31  W.  30th  St  .  N  T. 


Europe 


Parties   eniling 

e  V  e  r  .V  month 

Januiirv  to  Ju- 

I I I}-.    Best  routes, 

I'est   m.inigement,    best    testimonials,  and 

thp  li'we-t  I'rici's  in  the  Morlii, 

TEUPLE   TOl'RS,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boiton,  lla>(- 
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Lanm  S.S.  C 

Over  400 
SHIPS 


AROUND  THE 
WORLD 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

A  Delightful  and"Comprehensive  Cruise 

By  the  S.S.  Cleveland  (17000  tons) 

Leaviiis  New  York 

January  27,  1914 

Duration  125  Days       $800  and  up 

Including  aJI  necessary  expenses  aboard  and 
ashore,  reulway,  hotel,  shore  excursions,  car- 
riages, guides,  fees;  also  railway  fares  to 
and  from  your  home. 


The  Panama  Canal 
and  West  Indies 

See  the  Canal  before  its  completion  I 

Last  Two  Cruises 

March  29  by  S.S.  Moltke.  April  1 0  by  S.S 
Victoria  Luise,    Duration  of  each  cruise, 

16  Days  $145  and  up 

Also  weekly  sailings  by  "Prinz"    steamers 

of  our  ATLAS  SERVICE. 

IV rite  for  beautifully  illustrated  booki, 
stating  cruiae 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 

41-45  Broadway,   New  York 


CURRKNT     KVKNTS 

Forelco 

February  14.  — TtinniKli  tln>  clTorts  of  the 
MociullKtH  ill  llic  KfirtlslUK.  1*11*  ••oiitrol  of 
ttu'  majority  of  ttu-  stock  in  tin*  iH'W  <ierman 
pt'lrolfuiti  iiioiio|jol>  is  placfd  in  the  hands 
of  thf  (iovfrnuit-ni. 

February  IS  —President  Madero  of  Mexico  is 
taken  uriiiouer  and  Federal  (ienerai  Vif'to- 
riano  lliierta  is|proclaimed  Provisional  Presi- 
dent. 

Kaymoiid  Poincarfi  is  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent of  France. 

I'ebruary  19.— Custavo  Madero,  brother  of 
Francisco  Madero  and  formerly  .Minister 
of  Finance,  is  executed  i)y  troops  of  the  new 
(iovernment  in  the  City  of  .Mexico. 

A  country  house  about  to  be  soid  to  David 
Lloyd-Cieorge.  the  British  Liberal  leader, 
near  London,  is  blown  up,  and  Einmeline 
Pankhurst  says  suffragettes  are  responsible. 

A  Clerical-Socialist  majoritv  in  the  Reichstag 
votes  to  repeal  tlie  (iermaii  anti-Jesuit  Law. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Domestic 

WASHINtlTON. 

February  14.— President  Taft  vetoes  the  Im- 
migration Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  literacy 
test  is  objectionable. 

February  15.— The  Public  Buildings  Bill, 
carrying    $25,643,800.    is    reported    in    the 

House. 

February  16.— President  Taft.  in  a  note  to 
President  Madero  of  Mexico,  reaffirms  his 
policy  of  non-intervention. 

February  17.— The  Public  Buildings  Bill  is 
passed  by  the  House. 
Senator  Roofs  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Panama  toils  exemption  is  tabled  by  the 
Interoceanic  Canals  Commi.ssion  of  the 
Senate. 

February  18. — The  Senate  overrides  President 
Taft's  veto  of  the  immigration  Bill  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  18. 

February  19.— The  House  fail.s  by  nine  votes 
to  pass  the  Immigration  Bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent'.s  veto. 

The  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
reports  favorably  Senator  La  Foiiette's  bill 
lor  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads. 

The  House  passes  the  Pension  Bill,  carrying 
«180, 300.000. 

February  20.— The  two-battleship  program  is 
approved  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
and  reported  to  the  House. 
Senator  Lodge's  bill  creating  a  tariff  board  is 
reported  favorably,  but  is  not  expected  to 
pass. 

OENERAL. 

February    14.— Gen.     Stewart    L.    Woodford 
veteran  of  the  Civil   War  and    ex-Ministei^ 
to  Spain,  dies  in  New  York. 

February  15. — Governor  Colquitt  of  Texas 
appeals  to  President  Taft  for  Federal  troops 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri- 
cans along  the  Mexican  border.  * 
Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  ex-President  of  Vene- 
zuela, IS  released  by  the  Immigration  author- 
ities in  otjedience  to  a  ruling  of  Judge  Ward 
I?  tlie  United  States  District  Court  in  New 
York  City. 

Fines  aggregating  $51,006  are  assessed  against 
fourteen  individuals  and  eleven  corporations 
belonging  to  tlie  "Bath  Tub  Tru.st,"  l)v  the 
Federal  Court  at  Detroit. 

February  17.— J.  H.  Patterson,  president,  and 
twenty-seven  other  officers  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  are  sentenced  to 
jail  terms  by  Judge  Hollister  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Cincinnati. 

The  domicile  clause  of  the  Nevada  divorce 
law  is  amended  so  as  to  require  a  year's 
residence  for  complainants  instead  of  six 
months. 

Joaquin  Miller,  "Poet  of  the  Sierras."  dies 
at  his  home  near  San  Francisco. 

The  caisson  for  the  naval  dry  dock  in  course 
of  construction  at  Pearl  Harbor,  near  Hono- 
lulu, collapses  and  the  work  must  be  started 
anew. 

February  18.— The  threatened  strike  of  the 
firemen  on  fifty-four  Eastern  railroads  is 
averted  by  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  under 
the  Erdman  Act.  which  was  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  firemen. 

February  19.— The  Progressive  party  in  Michi- 
gan nominates  a  State  ticket. 

February  20.— Governor  Wilson  signs  the 
seven  antitrust  bills  passed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature. 


In  thi.  column,  to  <fccide  question,  concerning  ihe  correct  me 
o<  woid..  the  hunk  Ac  Wa«n.ll.  Standard  Dictionary  TcC 
•uited  at  arbiter.  '       ^ 

Ju7'^Vf  "'"i  "''''"'■  '"■"''  '"  '"'■"''  """  no  notice 
tctll  be  taken  of  anunumous  communications. 


^hW  ^S-",   ^^"waukee.   Wis.— -  Kindly  state 
which  aiiiDi-eviation  for    building,'  bldg.  or  6'W'o 
IS  corrt^ct. 

Bldg.  is  correct. 

..     "^i  I^.  .^^  '.*    '"'"■*  Collins.  Colo.— "The  words 
lo-nigiit    and    to-morrow'  are  hyphenated  in  tho 
«m    "I'lf 'f     .''"""?.^  "'*'»ee,  however,  seems  to 
omit  the  hyphen.     Wliich  is  correctT' 

The  dictionaries  record  the  correct  forms. 

"W.     V.     K.,"     New    York. — "Is    the    nhrasfl 
•cultivate  a  pleasing  personality  corr^t?" 

The  verb  "cultivate"  has  as  one  of  its  meanings 
"  to  endeavor  to  acquire,  improve,  or  develop  by 
study  and  effort."  One  may  cultivate  good 
manners,  which  are  adjuncts  of  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality, but  aa  personality,  in  the  sense  re- 
ferred  to,  embraces  the  attributes,  taken  col- 
lectively, that  make  up  the  character  and 
nature  of  an  individual,  the  word  develop  '  is 
preferable  to  "cultivate.-  One  acquires  a  habit 
may  develop  character,  cultivate  friendship 
patience,  the  mind.  etc.  Charlotte  Bronte  railed 
against  cultivating  happiness.  Said  she,  "No 
mockery  in  this  world  ever  sounds  to  me  so  hollow 
as  that  of  being  told  to  cultivate  happiness.  Happi- 
ness is  not  a  potato  to  be  planted  in  moid  and 
tilled  with  manure." 

"F  E.  S..-  Alameda,  Calif.— "Should  each  or 
every  be  used  when  speaking  of  more  than  two  of 
tlie  same  thing'/  For  instance,  is  the  foliowini 
ffn".iTf  ''"'■''iT*'  "The building  is  construcSn^. 
irely  of  marble,  while  at  each  corner  it  is  crow^Ml 
by  a  dazzling  tower"/  "  '^nowiieu 

"Each"  is  used  of  one  of  two  or  more  easily 
distinguishable    individuals    in    similar    relation 
Therefore,  in  the  sentence  you  cite  it  is  permissible 
to  use  "each,  ■  as  there  are  four  comers  similar  in 
the  relation  that  they  are  corners. 

"P.  G.."  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— "  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing expres.sions  is  correct :  '  The  information  wl  1 
undoubtedly  be  of  interest  and  possibly  will  be  of 
wu^  if  ^'T-  "i'^'^r  information  will  imdoubted- 
ou'?  "    •"'*""^'''*  *"'•  possibly  may  be  of  value  to 

"Possibly"  suggests  that  "may  be"  should  be 
used  instead  of  "  will  be.  "  Style  favors  this  also 
.so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  repetition  "uill 
undoubtedly  be"  and  "po.ssibly  will  be." 

.„l'.h-  ^^  ^  ■"  Liberty  Mo.—"  In  the  formation  of 
siuh  compound  words  as  medico-legal,  psycho- 
physical. franco-German,  etc..  why  is  the  first 
word  made  to  end  with  the  letter    o'?  " 

"-0"  is  a  suffix  used  as  the  first  element  of 
Greek  and  Latin  compound  words,  and  also  as  a 
conjunctive  abbreviation  showing  relation  and 
used  almost  indiscriminately.  Examples:  pseudo- 
hexagonal,  aristocracy,  inconociast,  Anglo-Irish, 
Greco-Turldsh. 

"  Mrs.  J.  T.,P.."New  Lexington.  Ohio. — "  Please 
state  which  expression  is  correct  in  speaking  of  one 
who  IS  111 :  •  What  is  thematter  of  lier'?'  or  '  What  is 
the  matter  «i7/i  her?'" 

"With"  is  the  correct  preposition  to  use  in  the 
question,  "What  is  the  matter  with  her?" 

"  R.  H.  L.,"  Springfield,  111.— "  Kindly  inform  me 

wnich  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:     (1) 

It  looked  as  if  it  would  rain.'  (2)   '  It  looked  likf 

It  would  rain.'     (3)  'It   looked  as   tho   it  would 

rain.' 

"  Like,'  in  the  adverbial  sense  of  '  in  the  manner 
of,"  as,  "He  speaks  like  a  philosopher,  '  is  cor 
rectly  used,  but  the  tendency  to  treat  this  word  as 
a  conjunction  (which  it  is  not)  in  substitution  for 
as  is  altogether  wrong.  Do  not  say  'Do  Jike  i 
do";  say,  rather,  'Do  as  I  do.  It  is  aUo  i 
colloquialism,  not  sanctioned  by  good  usage  to 
give  the  word  the  signification  of  as  if.  as  •  I  feii. 
like  my  final  hour  had  come";  and  the  use  oi  tl)6 
word  as  synonymous  for  somewhat  is  a  vulgarism. 
Sentences  (1)  and  (3)  are  correct.  (3)  beiUe  tne 
preferred  form. 
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THE   IRON   HAND   IN   MEXICO 


A  REIGN  OP'  TERROR  in  Mexico  is  not  a  tiling  our 
newspapers  care  to  approve,  and  no  language  appears 
to  be  too  strong  for  their  denunciations  of  what  they 
call  the  murder  of  Francisco  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez.  Yet 
many  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  just  as  the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety  preserved  to  France 
her  new-found  freedom,  so  the  "iron  hand"  of  victorious  Huerta 
may  save  Mexico  from  anarchy.  Their  attitude  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Ambassador  Wilson,  wlio  refused  to  participate  in  an 
official  luncheon  until  Madero's  death  should  be  fully  explained, 
and  then  issued  a  statement  practically  accepting  the  official 
version  of  the  affair  and  calling  attention  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment's strength.  Few,  indeed,  are  willing  to  accept  President 
Huerta's  story.  Most  editors  believe,  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  that  the  ."Mexican  officials  now  in  power  framed  up 
the  attempt  at  rescue  and  then  saw  to  it  that  in  the  discharge 
of  firearms  both  Madero  and  Suarez  were  disposed  of  with 
neatness  and  dispatch." 

This  "foul  and  loathsome  deed,"  this  "plain  murder,"  this 
"cold-blooded  assassination,"  to  use  a  few  typical  phrases,  is 
treated  as  an  affront  to  the  civilized  world  and  a  lasting  blot 
on  Mexican  history.  Yet  the  quiet  acceptance  of  the  deed 
in  Mexico  City,  the  submission  of  rebels  like  Orozco,  the  prog- 
ress of  plans  for  pacifjing  the  whole  country,  indicate,  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democral's  opinion,  "that  the  'Man  on 
Horseback,'  fearless,  relentless,  not  too  scrupulous,  moving 
straight  to  his  ends  bj^  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route, 
finally  has  arrived."  So,  while  some  of  the  ad\'ocates  of  Amer- 
ican intervention  in  ^lexico  have  become  a  little  louder  in  their 
cries,  the  opposition  to  it  seems  even  stronger  and  more  con- 
fident. "The  killing  of  Mexicans  bj^  Mexicans  is  not  a  cause 
for  foreign  interference,"  calmly  observes  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out  that  "shocking"  and 
"revolting"  as  the  killing  of  President  Madero  was,  "the  event 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  increased  the  anarchy  in  Mex- 
ico." In  fact,  Washington  opinion,  if  the  New  York  Tribune's 
correspondent  is  not  mistaken,  leans  to  the  belief  that  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  intervention  "is  more  remote  than  at  anj-  time  in 
two  years."  The  Washington  Post  sees  no  need  for  inter- 
vention, but  it  has  a  suggestion  to  offer  for  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners  resident  in  Mexico  City : 

"The  duty  of  the  United  States  is  clear.     Request  should 


be  made  to  the  Provisional  President  to  permit  a  guard  of 
American  troops  to  be  stalioncd  in  the  district  in  which  the 
American  embassy  is  located.  .  .  .  The  force  would  not  be  largo 
enough  to  cause  Mexicans  to  fear  that  it  was  a  warlike  measure, 
and  yet  would  be  large  enough  to  give  resistance  in  case  of  an 
attack.  Conditions  in  Mexico  City  are  so  unsettled  that  there 
is  no  other  way  for  the  Mexican  Government  to  give  assurance 
of  its  good  faith." 

Discussion  of  the  Mexican  situation,  then,  turns  from  the 
question,  "Shall  we  intervene?"  to  the  query,  "Shall  we  rec- 
ognize?" "There  will  be  no  making  haste  to  recognize  a  gov- 
ernment stained  with  the  blood  of  brutal  murders,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Tribune.  ."We  were  one  of  the  last  of  nations  to 
recognize  the  Republic  of  Portugal,  and  we  have  not  yet  giver, 
countenance  to  the  Republic  of  China";  against  such  a  record 
of  deliberation,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  "the  reasons 
urged  by  Ambassador  Wilson  in  favor  of  quick  action  in  Mexico 
will  hardly  prevail."  Yet,  as  The  World  glances  again  at  the 
situation,  it  finds  itself  wondering  if  prompt  recognition  would 
not,  after  all,  be  the  best  thing  for  eA'erybodj-  concerned,  for  "by 
discoiu-aging  revengeful  outbreaks  and  reprisals  it  should  safe- 
guard life  and  property,"  and  "by  its  moral  effect  upon  the  men 
now  or  soon  to  be  in  office  it  should  check  the  excesses  of  des- 
potism." Similar  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
t,he  writer  of  the  Springfield  Republican  s  editorial  on  !'Our 
Policy  in  Mexico."  While  we  should  do  nothing  which  would 
seem  to  endorse  Huerta's  act,  nevertheless,  he  says: 

"The  Huerta-Diaz  dictatorship,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
controls  the  situation.  As  a  (io\ernment  it  is  being  acknowl- 
edged in  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.  One  or  two  State 
governors,  at  first  disposed  to  refuse  it  recognition,  have  now 
withdrawn  their  opposition.  The  leading  insurrectionary  chiefs 
in  the  North  and  the  South  are  apparently  negotiating  with 
the  new  central  administration.  All  tliis  makes  for  peace  and 
order  for  the  time  being. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  our 
Government  to  assume  toward  the  only  government  now  exist- 
ing in  Mexico  an  attitude  that  would  tend  to  destroy  it.  Mor- 
ally infamous  as  that  regime  may  be,  if  it  plotted  midnight  assas- 
sination, it  seems  to  be  the  only  immediate  barrier  between  the 
country  and  anarchy.  To  cause  its  o\'erthr(nv,  or  to  impede 
seriously  the  performance  of  its  natural  functions  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations,  would  surely  force  the  inter\t>ution  which  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Administration  at  Washington  to  avoid. 
Our  Ambassador  must  do  business  with  the  existing  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico  City,  for  the  extraordinary  conditions  compel 
our  representative  to  remain  there  and  to  use  all  his  influence 
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for  the  uphohliiit;  t»f  an  uuUiority  oum|«  ii  ul  to  |irtil«<'t  ihv  liv<-.s 
ami  |»n>|)«Tty  of  fort-iKtU're." 

Th«'  trui'  Ktory  of  tlu>  tU<alh  of  i-x-l^rrsiih-iil  Mudoro  ami  f.\- 
Vift*-Prff«iilfnt  l*ino  Suart»z  shortly  after  twnlvi*  on  th**  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  February  23,  may  never  bt»  known.     The  in-- 


HOW    ABOUT   RECOGNITION? 

Mexico — "Put    "or  there,  neiKhlxir." 

• — Darling  in  the  Xew  York  Globe. 

counts  gi\'en  by  l^esidcnt  Huerta  and  JNlr.  de  la  Barra  dilYcr  in 
some  details.  The  official  statement  from  the  National  Palace 
which  was  given  to  the  press  within  a  few  hours  after  the  event 
runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"Madero  and  Pino  Suarez,  Avho  had  been  detained  at  the 
pala<'e  at  tlie  disposition  of  the  War  Depart  inc-nt,  were  taken 
to  the  penitentiary  in  ac(iordance  with  a  previous  decision,  as 
the  result  of  which  that  establishment  was  jdaced  yesterday 
afternoou  under  the  char{je  of  an  army  oHicer  for  its  better 
security. 

"When  the  automobiles  had  travtTscd  about  two-thirds  of 
fhe  way  to  the  penitentiary,  howe\-er,  the\-  were  attacktvi  l)y 
an  armed  proup  and  the  escort  descended  from  the  machines 
to  offer  resistance.  Suddenly  the  jj^roup  {;:rcw  larger  and  the 
prisoners  tried  to  escape. 

"An  exchange  of  shots  then  took  place  in  which  two  of  the 
attacking  party  were  killed  and  two  wounded.  Both  prisoners 
wer(>  killed.     The  automobiles  were  badly  damaged. 

"The  President  and  his  ('a})inet  have  resolved  that  th(>  affair 
shall  be  consigned  to  the  military  judicial  authorities  having 
to  do  with  the  attempts  against  military  prisoners,  such  as  were 
Madero  and  Pino  Suarez,  so  that  tiiey  may  make  a  strict  in- 
vestigation with  the  direct  intervention  of  the  military  Prose- 
cutor-General  

"The  (lovernment  promises  that  society  shall  be  fidly  satis- 
fied as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  commanders  of  the  escort 
are  now  under  arrest,  and  the  facts  above  recorded  have  been 
ascertained  so  as  to  clear  up  this  unhappy  cAcnt,  howe\'er  in- 
comprehensible it  may  be  under  the  present  sad  circumstanc(>s." 

This  is  the  story  which  Ambassador  Wilson  is  "disposed  to 
accept"  in  the  absence  of  other  reliable  information.  He  is 
certain  that  the  deaths  "Avere  without  Government  approval," 
and  says  further: 

"Mexican  public  opinion  has  accepted  this  Anew  of  the  affair, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  excited.  The  present  Government  appears  to 
be  revealing  marked  e\-idence  of  activity,  firmness,  and  prudence, 
and  adhesions  to  it,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are 
general  throughout  the  RepubUc,  indicating  the  early  reestab- 
lishment  of  peace. 

"The  Government,  as  constituted,  is  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  desirous  of  affording  effective  protection  to 
all  foreigners.'' 


So,  on  the  one  haml,  willi  jiromLses  of  agrarian  and  otiier  re- 
fornih.  K«li.\  Diaz  iu  already  preparing  for  a  regular  presidential 
.umpaign  against  Huch  rivals  as  may  offer  themselves,  among 
uhom  rumor  names  Mr.  De  la  Barra,  the  younger  Reyes,  and 
Francisco  Va-scjuez  (Jomez.  And,  on  the  other,  we  are  told  tliat 
Diaz  and  Hmrta  are  raising  a  standing  army  of  1.50,000  meo, 
and  will  soon  take  the  field  against  such  rebels  as  refuse  to  yi(;ld 
to  the  new  regime.  Says  the  Provisional  President,  in  what 
the  newspapers  call  his  "iron-hand"  proclamation: 

"I  hope  conciliatory  measures  will  be  sufficient  for  the  end 
in  view,  but  if,  unfortunately,  bad  citizens,  blinded  by  passions, 
continue  the  contest  and  impose  obstaxdes  on  the  Government 
hy  \iolent  means,  1  shall  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  adoi)ting 
stern  measures  for  the  rapid  reestablishment  of  the  public  peace 
as  the  good  of  the  fatherland  demands  it." 

The  pictures  of  Porfirio  Diaz  once  more  adorn  the  walls  of 
])iil)lic  buildings  in  Mexico  City,  and  back  of  the  penitentiary 
is  a  little  heap  of  stones  to  mark  the  spot  where  Francisco  I. 
Madero,  conqueror  of  Diaz,  for  a  year  and  a  half  President  of 
Mexico,  fell  dead.  The  Madero  regime  in  Mexico  is  over. 
What  is  to  be  said  of  it?  There  appear  to  be  two  ways  of  re- 
garding the  dead  man  and  his  work.  Some  enlarge  upon  Ma- 
dcro's  impractical,  vacillating  nature,  calling  him  a  man  of  good 
intentions  and  of  many  promises,  easily  impo.sed  upon,  a  re- 
former wdio  was  the  dupe  of  the  practical  politicians  around 
him,  a  man  totally  unfit  to  rule,  especially  in  a  country  like 
Mexico.  Looking  back  over  Mexico's  history  they  see,  in  the 
words  of  the  El  Paso  Herald,  that — 

"Under  the  military  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz  the  nation 
enjoyed  much  progress,  consi(lerai)le  stability,  and  substantial 
ixacc  for  a  third  of  a  century;  under  Madero's  'representative 
democracy'  it  did  not  know  progress,  stability,  or  peace  for  one 
single  day." 

But,  say  others,  as  represented  here  by  the  Newark  News: 

"  'Little  Madero,'  as  he  was  called  affectionately  by  his 
friends  and  sympathizers,  marks  the  one  great  advance  Mexico 
has  made  since  the  liistoric  days  of  B'nito  Juarez. 

"Of  Porfirio  Diaz  what  is  there  to  say?     What  did  he  leave 


THE    REAL    SUFFERER. 

-Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


behind  except  a  memory  of  iron-handed  absolutism  and  the 
suspicion  of  venal  acquiescence  to  the  demands  of  alien  exploiters 
of  his  country;  both  flowers  Avith  deadly  fragrance  . 

"Of   Huerta  and   Diaz,   heroes  of  skirmishes  between   mere 
Jhandfuls  of  fighting  men,  what  is  there  to  expect?     They  an- 
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-Mayor  in  tlio  Ni-w  York  Times. 


nounpo  no  profrrain;  tlioy  have  shown  no  principle;  (heir  cmip 
d'etat  carries  no  faint  ])r()inise  of  i)atriotic  (^ndeavor  or  intention 
to  participate  in  the  progressive  movement  that  caUed  Madero 
from  his  wealthy  ease  to  the  turmoil  of  a  fight  for  Mexico,  its 
peons  and  otluM's  opprest. 

"The  Madero  movement  was  the  Mexican  expression  of  the 
democratic  tendencies  that  have  b(>en  felt  the  world  o\-er.  It 
was  against  peonage,  against  exploitation  and  misgovernment 
of  the  country  and  the  peoph'  hy  the  alliance  of  selfish  wealth 
and  selfish  i)oliticians. 

"The  nun-der  of  Madero  is  a  sordid  repetition  of  the  time- 
worn  story  of  tyranny  seeking  to  repress  the  forces  that  make 
for  economic,  social,  and  political  fn'(>dom.  They  have  killed 
Madero,  but  they  can  not  erase  his  name  from  the  history  of 
Mexico  nor  check  the  movement  he  headed,  by  which,  and  by 
which  alone,  their  country  can  emerge  into  civilization.  The 
semblance  of  peace  may  appear  for  the  moment,  but  prolonged 
war  against  the  reactionaries  is 
inevitable." 


Francisco  Madero  "will  not 
have  gone  to  his  martyrdom  in 
vain."  says  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, if  an  impulse  toward  real 
democracy  has  been  given  to  his 
people.  "Whatever  his  faults 
and  weaknesses,"  declares  the 
New  York  Sun,  "he  represented 
long  grievances  that  must  be 
righted  before  permanent  peace 
can  be  established  in  ^Mexico."' 
And  the  Sun  concludes: 

"It  may  be  that  Madero  dead, 
and  slain,  after  useless  protests 
and  unfulfilled  promises  of  the 
gentle  Huerta;  it  may  be  that 
this  magnate,  surrounded  by 
grafters  and  hampered  by  intol- 
erable obstacles,  as  he  was,  this 
dreaming,  impracticable  man, 
may  \et  be  far  more  poAverful 
for  the  liberation  of  Mexico  than 
he  was  able  to  be  liA'iug.  As  for 
the   violent,    reactionary    impo- 
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tents  who  fill  a  constitutional  State  of  the  twentieth  centurj-  with 
the  slaughter  of  old  Turkey  or  a  Morocco  that  is  already  a 
reminiscence,  they  are  but  commending  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
their  own  lips.  .  .  .  Victim  of  another  tyranny,  Madero's  name 
may  yet  stand  with  those  of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos." 

This  statement  of  the  chief  events  in  Madero's  brief  career 
as  revolutionist  and  ruler  appears  in  the  New  York  Press: 

"March  A.   1910. — Helped  organize    national  convention  to 
nominate  candidate'  to  opi)ose  Porfirio  Diaz. 

"June  o,  1910. — Thrown  into  prison  by  Diaz  on  sedition  charge. 
"October  8,  1910. — Escaped  from  prison  disguised  as  a  peon 
and  fled  to  Texas. 

"November   19,    1910. — Returned   to   Mexico  and  recruited 
troops. 

"February  15,  1911. — Fights  Diaz  troops  near  Chihuahua  and 

is  seriously  wounded. 

"May  h,  1911.— Treats  vainly 
with  Diaz  and  breaks  armistice. 
"May  8,  1911. — CapturesJua- 
rez  after  three  daj's'  fight. 

"  M a\-  2'),  1911 . — Becomes  pro- 
A-isional  President  Avhen  Diaz  re- 
signs. 

"June  8.  1911.— Enters  Mexico 
City  and  is  hailed  as  "Savior  of 
Mexico.' 

"August  31,  1911. — Nominat- 
ed for  Presidency  by  progressi\'e 
party. 

"October  2,  1911.— Elected 
President  of  Mexican  Republic. 
"March  7,  1912. — Orozco  pro- 
claimed commander  in  chief  of 
liberal  army  in  city  of  Chihuahua 
and  ])rei)ares  to  oppose  ^ladero 
with  2,000  soldiers. 

"February  12,  1913.— Con- 
fronted with  revolution  led  by 
Col.  Felix  Diaz  and  personally 
leads  Federal  troops. 

"February.  18.  1913.— Thrown 
into  prison  by  General  Huerta, 
who  becomes  President. 

"February  23.  19i:5.— Shot  to 
death  by  Federal  soldiers." 
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"ARMS   AND   THE   MAN." 

— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 
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THE  WHITE-SLAVE  DECISION 
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MOST  ADVANCED 'STEP  yot  taken  by  (ho 
Siipri'iTU'  Court  in  construing  the  powers  of  the 
ederal  Government  o\'er  interstate  comnieree"  is 
one  correspondent's  description  of  last  week's  decision  sustaining 
the  Mann  Act  of  1910,  generally  known  as  the  White  Slave  Law. 
The  "teeth"  of  this -act  are  in  the  declaration  that  transportation 
of  a  woman  or  girl  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  immoral 
purposes  is  the  crime  of  white  slavery-,  and  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  li\'e  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $o  000,  the  penalty  being  doubled  when  the  girl  is  under 
eighteeir.  Under  this  law  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  prove  abduction, 
kidnaping,  or  forcible  detention  of  the  white  slave.  As  the 
Washington  correspondents  remind  us,  the  aim  of  the  law's 
opponents  was  to  prove  it  unconstitutional.  They  argued  that 
the  thing  the  White  Slave  Law  undertakes  to  check  under  tlie 
interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  not  commerce; 
that  each  of  these  women  has  a  personal  right  to  move  from  oni' 
State  to  another,  and  that  helping  them  to  do  so  can  not  be 
made  unlawful  by  the  nation  without  encroaching  upon  the 
police  power  of  the  State. 

The  particular  ease  which  served  to  bring  the  question  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  that  of  Ettie  Hoke  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
and  Basile  Economides,  a  New  Orleans  saloon-keeper,  sentenced 
to  the  penitentiary  for  illegal  transportation  of  women  from  New 
Orleans  to  Beaumont. 

Tlie  Court's  opinion,  in  which  all  th(>  meml)ers  concurred,  was 
delivered  bj*  Justice  JMcKenna,  who  said  in  part: 

"Congress  is  given  'power  to  regulate  commerce  A\ith  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States."  The  poAver  is  direct; 
there  is  no  word  of  limitation  in  it,  and  its  broad  and  unixer- 
sal  scope  has  been  so  often  declared  as  to  make  repetition 
imnecessary. 

"Commerce  among  the  States,  we  have  said,  consists  of  inter- 
course and  traffic  between  their  citizens  and  includes  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  property.  There  may  be,  therefor(>, 
a  movement  of  persons  as  well  as  of  property — that  is,  a  person 
may  move  or  be  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 

"And  the  act  under  consideration  was  drawn  in  Aiew  of  that 
possibility.  What  the  act  condemns  is  transportation  obtained 
or  aided  or  transportation  induced  in  interstate  commerce  for 
the  immoral  purposes  mentioned.  But  an  objection  is  made  and 
m-ged  with  earnestness.  ...  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  right  and 


privilege  of  a  person  to  move  between  the  States,  and  that,  such 
being  the  right,  another  cannot  be  made  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
inducing  or  a.ssisting  or  aiding  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  'that  the 
motive  or  intention  of  the  passenger,  either  before  beginning  the 
journey  or  during  or  after  completing  it,  is  not  a  matter  of  inter- 
.state  commerce.' 

"The  contention  confounds  things  important  to  be  distin- 
giushed.  It  urges  a  right  exercised  in  morality  to  sustain  a  right 
to  be  exercised  in  immorahtj'.  It  is  the  same  right  which 
attacked  the  law  of  Congress  which  prohibits  the  carrjang  of 
obscene  literature  and  articles  designed  for  indecent  and  immoral 
use  from  one  State  to  another.  It  is  the  same  right  which  was 
excluded  as  an  element  as  affecting  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  for  the  suppression  of  lottery  traffic  through  national  and 
interstate  commerce.  It  is  the  right  given  for  beneficial  exercise 
which  is  attempted  to  be  perverted  to  justify  baneful  exercise, 
as  in  the  instances  stated.  This  constitutes  the  supreme  fallacy 
of  the  plaintiffs'  error.  It  pervades  and  \dtiates  their  con- 
tention." 

Of  the  act's  interference  "with  the  police  power  of  the  indi\ddual 
States,  the  opinion  continues: 

"There  is  unquestionably  a  control  in  the  States  over  the 
morals  of  their  citizens  and  it  may  be  admitted  it  extends  to 
making  prostitution  a  crime.  It  is  control,  however,  which  can 
be  exercised  only  Avithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  but  there 
is  a  domain  which  States  can  not  reach  and  over  which  Congress 
alone  has  power,  and  if  such  power  be  exerted  to  control  what  the 
States  can  not,  it  is  an  argument  for — not  against — its  legality. 
Its  exertion  does  not  encroach  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  a  conspicuous  example.  In  all 
instances  where  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  such  matters 
has  been  attacked,  the  clash  of  the  national  legislation  with  the 
power  of  the  State  was  urged  and  rejected." 

The  right  to  do  A\Tong  is  not  a  right,  the  Court  holds.  It 
argues : 

"Of  course  it  wiU  Ire  said  that  women  are  not  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, but  this  does  not  affect  the  analogy  of  the  cases;  the 
substance  of  the  Congressional  power  is  the  same,  ordy  the  matter 
of  its  exercise  must  be  accommodated  by  the  differences  in  its 
objects.  It  is  misleading  to  say  that  men  and  women  have  a 
right.  Their  rights  cannot  fortify  or  sanction  their  wrongs,  and 
if  they  employ  interstate  transportation  as  a  facility  of  their 
A\Tongs  it  may  be  forbidden  them  to  the  extent  of  the  act  of 
July  25.  1910. 

"The  principle  estabUshed  by  the  eases  is  a  simple  one  when 
rid  of  all  confusing  and  distracting  considerations,  that  Congress 
has  power  over  transportation  'among  the  several  States,'  that 
the  power  is  Complete  in  itself  and  that  Congress  as  an  incident 
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to  it  may  adopt  not  only  moans  nocossary  hut  convenient  lo  its 
exercise,  and  the  means  may  have  th(<  quaUly  of  poHe<^  n'KU- 
lalion." 

According  to  the  New  York  Suns  Washington  correspondent, 
laAv>'ers  see  in  this  ch-cision  "conchisiveevidi-nce  that  theSuprenH' 
Court  will  upliold  the  constitutionality  of  other  important 
legislation  that  has  eitlx'r  been  passed  or  is  now  pending," 
and  he  cites  as  instances  the  Webb  Bill,  which  forbids  the  trans- 
j)orting  of  liquor  from  wet  into  dry  States,  and  the  jjroposed 
legislation  to  exclude  from  interstate  conmuTce  the  jiroducts  of 
factories  and  mines  which  do  not  observe  an  eight-hour  law  or 
conform  to  modern  sanitary  standards.  Of  the  "far-reaching 
opinion,"  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  direct  bearing  on  the 
fight  against  organized  jjromotion  of  vice.  The  scoundrels  who 
engage  in  the  business  of  trapping  women  are  now  sul)ject  to 
the  power  of  the  Federal  (lovernment,  and  a  weapon  against 
them  is  forged  Avhich  is  likely  to  i)rove  mucli  Tuore  efTecti\'e  than 
any  which  the  States  havt!  iu-eM  ai)le  to  em|)l()y. 

"S(!arcely  less  important  is  the  bearing  of  tlie  decision  on  the 
general  question  of  State  and  natioiuil  j)owers.  .  .  .  Justice 
McKenna's  oi)iiiion,  in  whicii  \\w  whole  Court  concurs,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  inter])n>tations  of  th(>  Constitution  as  a 
grant  of  national  j)ow(>r  adequate;  to  developing  national  needs 
which  has  been  made  for  many  years.  It  is  a  blow  to  the 
'no-man's  land'  and  'twilight  zone'  views  of  the  division  of 
authority,  which  would  leaA'e  uncontrolled  many  e\'ils  beyond 
the  practical  jurisdiction  of  the  State  governments." 

Now  the  States,  suggests  the  New  Orleans  Times-D%mocrat, 
"should  follow  in  the  line  of  the  Federal  statute,  and  make  tliis 
crime  extend  to  all  interstate  cases  where  girls  are  brought 
from  one  part  of  a  State  to  another  for  immoral  {)urposes." 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  London,  a  (Jovernment  Wee  investigator,  es- 
timates that  there  are  some  63,000  white  slaves,  or  prostitutes 
who  support  men,  in  tliis  country,  and  that  tlieir  annual  earnings 
make  a  total  of  $188,000,000.  Already,  reports  Arthur  B. 
Kellogg  in  the  Philade]i)hia  North  American,  the  Mann  Act  has 
resulted  in  jailing  S'ST  white-slave  agents.     We  read: 

"The  Federal  attorneys  and  the  Federal  courts  have  piled 
up  a  record  since  the  law  went  into  effect  in  July,  1910,  of  '.i'.il 
convictions  %\'ith  sentences  tot ahng  607  years  and  fines  aggrega- 
ting $66,605.50.  One  hundred  and  six  cases  were  pending  at 
the  last  report.     There  have  been  only  35  acquittals.     A  Di>troit 


attorney  has  pointed  out  that  jjnu'ticaliy  no  cases  have  bt-en 
lost  there  in  Federal  courts  (21)  convictions),  while  praeti<'ally 
none,  for  ver\'  similar  olTenses,  have  been  won  in  llie  Stall'  court. 
"In  his  anmial  n|)()rt  to  the  President,  .\t t<)rne.\-(ieneral 
Wickersliatii  asked  for  an  increa.s4'<i  api)ropriation  (from  .*1(K).(KK) 
to  .S'200,000>  for  tiie  special  commissioruT  and  local  white-slave 
ollicers  who  have  been  chieliy  instrumental  in  winning  the8<» 
go\(riiment  suits.  Many  inilividuais  and  local  sex-hygiene  and 
similar  societies  are  in  lu-arty  a<'cord  with  the  plan  and  look 
upon  the  Mann  Act  as  the  most  effective  law  we  have  ever  had 
in  dealing  with  the  trafficking  in  vice." 

While  the  Mann  Law  atta<!ks  the  "white  slavers,"  the  National 
Public  Welfare-  Association  undertakes  to  reclaim  the  slaves. 
At  the  head  of  this  organization  is  Stanley  W.  Finch,  the  (lovern- 
ment's  spt^cial  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the  trallic. 
In  a  statement  published  in  the  New  York  World  last  week,  Mr. 
Finch  .saj-s: 

"FiVery  kind  of  known  reform  was  tried  for  years  to  save  the 
victims,  and  everything  failed.  Putting  the  victims  to  work  on 
the  reform  movement  itself  Avas  then  tried.  Twenty  girls  have 
been  »'xi)erimente(l  with,  an<l  tliis  i)lan  has  been  found  to  be 
successful.  All  of  the  twenty  girls  have  stuck  to  the  work  for 
six  months,  and  they  were  some  of  the  worst  victims — alcohol  and 
drug  victims.     p]very  one  has  reformed  completely. 

"To  really  enforce  the  law  there  must  l)e  a  closer  coordination 
of  the  Federal  and  State  laws.  This  we  are  coming  to.  A 
majority  of  the  States  have  started  to  work  to  get  the  laws 
nece.s.sary.  When  these  States  have  such  laws  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  white-slave  trattic  Avill  be  attained. 

"What  we  are  going  to  do  now,  or,  rather,  what  we  have  started, 
is  the  organization  in  each  eit.y  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Public  Welfare  Association.  These  subsidiary  associations  are 
composed  of  church  societies.  All  denominations  have  entered 
into  the  work.  So  far,  associations  have  been  formed  in  260 
cities.  We  are  going  to  take  in  500  cities  before  we  begin  to 
think  of  stopping. 

"After  a  girl  is  rescued  she  is  given  work  to  do  to  which  she 
was  accustomed  before  her  fall.  Most  of  the  girls  so  far  ex- 
periiTiented  with  ha\'e  been  given  clerical  work  to  do.  This  work 
consists  of  tabulating  each  white-slave  case  and  doing  general 
otTic(>  work.  As  we  extend  the  plan  some  of  the  girls  Anil  be 
employed  as  domestics  in  the  boarding-houses  which  we  are 
establishing  for  the  housing  of  the  girls 

"Every  girl  rescued  and  put  to  work  is  paid  a  salary  of  from 
$35  to  $60  a  mouth.  This  enables  the  girl  to  clothe  herself  and 
pay  her  board,  furnished  at  cost. 

"In  addition  to  paying  the  girl's  salary  a  friend  is  assigned  to 
each  girl  for  the  purpose  of  giAing  her  companionship  during 
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tHTtaiii  ht.iirn  of  tho  tluy.  Thont'  frifmls  urv  tht*  women  foniiintj 
th»>  UmuI  as.s«»<-i»tions.  Tht^y  •ithfr  «"  to  tht'  l)oartlinK-houso 
whiTo  tlu- jiirls  Ii\  M  on  llif  j^irl  ut  Iht  plm-f  of  ••iiiphn  iiunl. 

Tbt'  fruiuls  s«'»>  \'<  r>'  is  phntv  of  jjoo<l  litcratiin-  ami  t^ooil 

moral  |>a.stiim<  furuisluxl  tho  K'rl-  ''''»i'  I'oanlinjf-liouses  an* 
kt-pt  supplied  with  K'ond  littTatim-.  Tlu<  jcirls  an-  affonltd  tim 
opportunity  of  attt  inliujf  any  <-huri'h  tlit-y  wish. 

"Tht*  systom  is  hasecl  on  honor.  That  is,  no  spies  are  sent 
after  the  pirls.  All  the  a.ssoeiation  asks  of  them  is  that  if  they  feel 
themselves  .slipping  they  frankly  tell  their  friends  or  the  assoeia- 
tion  80.  This  jfives  the  jjirl  confidene*'  in  herself  and  ^ves  the 
asstK-iation  the  opportunity  of  helpintf. 

••It  is  e.xptH-twl  that  as  the  work  k^h'S  on  many  of  the  {firls 
sa\ed  will  liave  such  control  of  themselves  that  they  can  he 
graduated  from  the  reform  movement  and  go  into  the  world  as 
decent,  clean  heings  again.  Tlie  associations  will  find  employ- 
ment for  the  girls  graduating." 


PMYSICAL   VALUATION    OF    RAILROADS 

ONLY  SKVEN  YEARS  AGO,  when  Senator  La  Folletto 
l)egHn  advocating  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  as 
a  basis  for  rate-making,  tho  idea  aroused  fierce  opposi- 
tion, ami  was  witlely  denounced  as  revolutionary.  Now  a  bill 
not  merely  embodying  this  idea,  but  extending  it  to  all  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  passes  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  arouses  scarcely  a  flutter  of  opposition  in  pass- 
ing. Even  among  the  railroad  companies  the  measure  is  said 
to  have  its  friends.  Thus  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  quotes  Frederick 
A.  Delano,  president  of  the  Wabash  system,  as  saying  that  an 
authoritative  valuation  would  benefit  the  railroads,  and  ih:' 
same  attitude  is  credited  to  the  heads  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son and  the  Chesapeake  6c  Ohio.  The  Philadelphia  Record  can 
see  "no  reason  why  the  railroads,  at  least  here  in  the  East, 
should  object,  except  possibly  on  the  ground  of  expense,"  to 
the  innovation,  since  "there  are  certainly  very  few^  roads  of 
any  importance  whose  physical  valuation,  if  computed  fairly, 
would  not  consi(l(>rably  exceed  the  amount  of  their  capitaliza- 
tion and  bonded  indebtedness."  If  this  be  so,  the  correspond- 
ents point  out,  the  proposed  inventory  will  benefit  the  raib-oads 
by  e.xoreizing  the  prevalent  suspicion  that  they-  are  greatly 
over-capitalized. 

The  bill,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "is  designed  to  furnish  a  basis  recognized 
by  the  courts  for  the  fixing  of  equitable  freight,  passenger,  and 
public-service  rates  and  charges,"  and  to  this  end  it  requires 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  determine  the 
original  cost  of  all  common  carriers'  property,  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction if  that  property  were  to  he  built  again,  and  the  value  of 
intangible  properties  such  as  franchises,  good-wiU,  and  "going 
value."  In  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  we 
read : 

"Under  the  bill  all  common  carriers,  including  railroads,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies,  express  companies,  and  pipe 
lines,  will  be  ^subjected  to  a  physical  valuation.  The  work  must 
be  performed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  full 
authority  is  given  for  the  employment  of  experts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  several  million  dollars  will  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  work,  wliich  may  require  years  of  time. 

"It  has  been  contended  ever  since  Mr.  La  FoUette  began  this 
fight  for  physical  valuation  that  the  facts  and  figures  thus  pro- 
duced were  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  and  fair  fixing 
of  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  anj'  given  rate  by  the  actual 
amount  of  money  invested  per  mile  by  the  common  carrier. 
The  public  is  expected  to  derive  gi-eat  benefit  from  the  innova- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  worked  well  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
States  where  it  has  been  appUed." 

It  is  admitted  by  experts  who  testified  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  that  the  inventory  wiU  probably  cost  the  Government  from 


S.'.,(KK),(MH)  to  $t»,(K)(),(HM),  and  the  railroads  the  same  amount, 
"  But  if  th«  Commis.sion  organizes  its  staff  with  a  wise  and  broad 
distjretion,"  remarks  The  \\'(dl  Street  JoMrwa/,  "three  times  this 
sum  will  be  little  i-nough  to  pay  for  removing  the  subject  of  rate 
n-gulati(jn  from  the  dtjmain  of  political  guesswork." 

Noting  that  the  idea  of  physical  valuation  has  now  "the  sup- 
port of  tho  very  men  who  in  the  fii."'t  instance  opposed  it,"  the 
New  York  World  moralizes  as  follows: 

"Nearly  every  measure  affecting  business  in  the  public  in- 
terest has  the  same  recreption  from  our  sagacious  leaders  of 
industry,  finance,  and  commerce.  They  gladly  wtdcome  tariffs, 
l)()unties,  subsidies,  and  privilege,  no  matter  who  gets  them. 
They  go  into  a  panic  when  publicity,  regulation,  justice,  and 
equality  are  proposed. 

"We  have  had  many  so-called  smart  business  men  in  the 
past  who  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  our  political  and 
economic  laxity.  The  smart  business  men  of  the  future  will  be 
those  who  n-cognize  law  and  public  rights  and  shape  their  enter- 
prises accordingly." 

Among  the  papers  which  can  not  see  any  benefit  to  the  public 
in  this  d«'vice  is  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says 
in  part : 

"Most  railroad  companies  were  capitalized  in  large  part  be- 
fore the  roads  were  built,  and  for  a  long  time  the  securities  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  physical  property  'owned  and  used.' 
The  funds  could  not  have  been  raised  and  the  work  done  other- 
wise. .  .  .  In  many  cases  there  is  no  correspondence  between 
cost  and  value,  past  or  present,  and  much  of  the  value  is  not 
physical  at  all,  but  the  result  of  advantage,  foresight,  skill,  and 
purely  fiuman  factors. 

"But  suppose  all  these  factors  and  elements  and  their 
variations  aiul  differences  could  be  determined  and  set  forth 
in  order,  what  could  be  done  about  it  so  far  as  present  and 
future  capitalization  is  concerned?  The  actual  value  of 
any  'going  concern,'  whether  it  be  a  railroad,  a  factory, 
a  store,  or  an  office,  depends  upon  what  it  is  doing  or  can 
do,  and  upon  what  amount  of  capital  it  can  yield  a  fair  return 
under  perfe(!tly  legitimate  methods  of  operation  and  manage- 
ment, and  not  upon  what  its  physical  property  has  cost  in  the 
course  of  years,  or. would  cost  to  reproduce  now.  Capital  can 
not  be  adjusted  to  any  'physical  valuation,'  and  kept  there. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  see  any  use  or  advantage  in  the  complex  and 
costly  valuation  performance." 


WHY  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  FIGHTS 
INCORPORATION 

FOES  of  "the  corporations"  may  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Stock  Exchange,  which  knows  these  creatures  best, 
objects  violently  to  becoming  one.  Of  Governor  Sulzer's 
twelve  bills  for  reforming  and  regulating  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  that  providing  for  incorporation  seems  to  have  aroused 
the  fiercest  antagonism  in  Wall  Street.  This  bill  is  denounced  by 
James  B.  Mabon,  President  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  a  "mon 
strous  injustice,"  ridiculed  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
as  "the  offspring  of  ignorance,"  and  derided  by  The  Tribune 
as  "law-making gone  crazy."  There  are  other  New  York  papers, 
however,  which  profess  themselves  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
Stock  Exchange's  violent  objection  to  being  incorporated. 
"  Instead  of  fighting  an  inevitable  reform,"  remarks  The  Evening 
Mail,  "it  might  better  take  the  lead  in  asking  for  incorporation 
and  governmental  inspection."     This  paper  continues: 

"Aside  from  the  coarse  suggestion  that  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  in  many  respt^cts  a  common  gambling  house,  and  that  its  un- 
restrained operation  results  in  much  crime  and  destitution,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  an  auction  house  for  bonds, 
stocks,  and  other  securities. 

"The  records  show  that  in  this  one  auction  room  the  yearly 
transactions  in  stocks  alone  have  amounted — counting  the  aver- 
age price  of  stocks  at  $50  a  share — to  more  than  $16,000,000,000. 

"Every  other  auction  estabhshment  in  this  city  is  subject  to 
the  most  minute  public  regulation  and  inspection.  ^ 
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"Instead  of  fiKhtinp  an  incvital)l('  reform,  tin-  New  York 
Stock  Excliatujc  ini^jlit  Ixttcr  take  tlic  lead  in  asking  for  incor- 
poration and  governmental  ins|)e<-tion." 

President  Mal)on,  of  tlie  Stock  Exchange,  appears  to  l)e  chiefly 
alarmed  at  the  i)o\vers  the  new  lefjislation  will  confer  upon  his 
organization,  and  actually  intimates  that  the  Exchange  is  not 
to  be  trusted  with  them.  He  attacks  the  l)ill  on  the  ground 
that  it  "would  confer  upon  the  Excliange  very  broad  and  very 
dangerous  powers,"  would  imj)air  the  power  of  discipline  now- 
lodged  with  the  Exchange's  governors,  and  would  disregard  the 
contract  right  of  minorities.  In  a  statement  given  to  the  press, 
Mr.  Mabon,  after  pointing  out  that  the  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
empowers  an  incori)orat(>d  excliange  to  borrow  and  reloan 
money,  to  loan  money  to  its  menilu'rs,  to  establish  branches,  and 
to  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  of  earnest  monies  and  securities, 
goes  on  to  say: 

"But  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  liorrowing  or  loaninir  mon«'y 

"The  proposed  bill  would  confer  upon  the  Exchange  very  l)road 
and  very  dangerous  powers,  which  it  does  not  now  exercise  or 
attempt  to  exercise,  and  which  are  totally  unnecessary  to  th(> 
discharge  of  its  functions;  it  would  confer  ui)on  the  Exchange 
general  banking  powers,  and  it  seemingly  contemplates  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  will  borrow  from  the  banks  in  order  to  finance 
its  members.  The  dangers  that  would  result  from  the  exercise 
of  such  powers,  and  the  abuses  to  which  such  exercise  might  be 
subject,  are  patent  to  all." 

Of  the  impairment  of  discipline  under  the  proposed  law,  he 
adds: 

"The  bill  leaves  the  duty  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Exchange  exactly  where  it  rests  now,  i.e.,  in  the 
hands  of  its  members;  but  instead  of  leaving  the  governors  free, 
as  they  are  to-day,  to  expel  any  member  who  has  been  guilty  of 
fraud  or  fraudulent  pra(!tises  or  conduct  contrary  to  just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  it  limits  their  power  eiTectually 
to  perform  this  (hity  by  requiring  the  consent  of  a  vSuperintendent 
of  Banks  to  any  by-law  that  they  might  adopt.  The  powers  of 
discipline  are  thus  very  seriously  impaired." 

But  the  worst  feature  of  the  bill,  he  argues,  is  "the  method  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  force  incorporation  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change": 


"The  fact  is  recognized  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  require 
the  members  of  the  Exchange  to  become  niembers  of  a  c<jrpora«- 
tioii.  or  by  an  enactment  to  transfer  their  interest  therein  to  a 
corporation.  Tin-  ditticulty  that  tliis  fact  pn-sents  is  dealt  with 
by  j)roviding  that  a  maj<jrity  of  the  members  of  an  unincorporated 
exchange  may,  bj'  accepting  incorporation,  bind  the  entire 
niernl)ership  to  such  a<-ceptance,  and  that  thereupon  the  j)roperty 
of  the  as.so(;iation  shall  lie  vested  in  the  corporation  formed  under 
the  act  by  the  majority;  that  on  and  after  September  1  it  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  unincorporated  association  to  pnnide 
an  exchange  room  for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  member  of  such  an  association  to  buy  or  sell 
securities  in  its  exchange  room,  or  otherwise  to  make  use  of  its 
facilities •  .  . 

"In  other  words,  the  bill  undertakes  to  authorize  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  an  unincorimrated  association  to  disjmse  of 
its  proj)erty  n'gardless  of  the  terms  of  contra<*t  between  the 
members,  and  to  coerce  the  minority  into  Ixcoming  members  of 
a  corporation  under  penally  of  being  de|)rived  of  their  interest  in 
the  common  property;  it  undertakes  to  coerce  the  majority  into 
acce])ting  incorporation  by  the  simi)le  method  of  declaring  that 
the  meml)ers  of  the  association  must  either  close  their  exchange, 
assent  to  incorporation,  or  be  treated  as  criminals. 

"The  legal  aspects  of  (liis  method  of  forcing  incorporation 
ui)on  an  unincori)orated  a.ssociation  are  matters  to  be  dealt  with 
in  briefs  and  legal  arguments.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
it  is  its  monstrous  injustice,  its  disregard  of  the  contract  right  of 
minorities,  and  its  use  of  the  criminal  law  for  the  i)urpose  of  coer- 
cing men  to  consent  to  do  what  the  State  can  not  by  direct  enact- 
ment require  them  to  do." 

The  Tribune,  which  predicts  that  "if  this  grotesque  bill  pa.sses, 
the  courts  will  probably  make  short  work  of  it,"  has  this  to  say 
of  its  alleged  incongruities: 

"The  State  has  no  authority  to  order  the  members  of  the 
E.xchange  to  incorporate.  So  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  a  crime 
for  members  of  an  association  to  sell  securities  in  a  room  unless 
the  association  is  incorporat(>d.  It  wouldn't  be  a  crime  to  sell 
them  in  a  street.  But  it  would  be  a  crime  to  sell  them  in  a  room. 
Others  than  members  of  an  association  might  sell  .securities  in  a 
room  without  being  incorporated  and  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  going  to  jail. 

•■Under  the  bill  the  selling  of  stocks  is  legal.  Forming  an 
association  of  a  voluntary  character  is  legal.  The  selling  of 
stocks  by  a  voluntary  association  is  legal.  The  selling  of  stocks 
in  a  room  is  legal.  But  the  ^elling  of  stocks  by  a  voluntary 
association  in  a  room  is  illegal.  Tliis  is  trifling  with  the  State's 
power  to  define  and  punish  crime." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Mexican  part  of  the  Pan-American  union  seems  to  be  a  frying-pan. 
—Kansas  City  Star. 

Southwestern  railroads  see  no  objection  to  mobilization  on  the  Mexican 
border. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  sure  way  to  reform  our  prisons  is  to  All  tlu-m  full  of  enterprising 
business  men. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Why  not  give  ever.v  eligible  person  in   Mexico  a   week  as  provisional 
president? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

James  A.  P.\tten  paid  a  fine  of  ?4.0()0  for  cornering  the  cotton  market. 
That  won't  go  far  toward  reimbursing  the  men  he  squeezed.— Dpfruif  Xews. 

And  just  think  what  a  racket  there  will  be  when 
the  Daughters  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  begin  to 
hold  conventions! — Jncksonville  (Florida)  Times- 
Union. 

"House  Close  to  Police  Station  Is  Robbed."  says 
a  headline.  People  will  take  these  chances.  Why 
don't  they  move  farther  away? — Philadelphia  Xorth 
American. 

An  Ohio  sufTragette  wore  a  ball  and  chain  in 
the  Washington  parade  as  a  s>;mbol  of  bondage. 
What's  the  matter  with  a  hobble-skirt? — Springfield 
Republican. 

A  REFRESHMENT  pavUion  in  the  Kew  Gardens 
has  been  burned  by  the  English  suffragettes.  This 
is  a  British  Imitation  of  the  Boston  tea-party. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

An  EngUshman  has  paid  $1,250  for  a  letter  of 
George  Wasliington's.  but  this  is  not  high  when  we 
recall  that  the  signatures  of  some  other  revolution- 
ary Americans  cost  England   half   a    continent. —  tr-\ding 
Philadelphia  Xorth  American.                                                                 — Fox  in 


Would  Mr.  Carnegie  care  to  establish  a  pension  fund  for  ex-president« 
of  Mexico? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

AVhy  not  an  international  arrangement  to  open  up  Mexico  to  the  militant 
suffragettes? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

One  of  the  chief  political  assets  in  Mexico  is  a  knowledge  of  just  when 
to  flop  to  the  other  side. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Mexico  at  least  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  a  republic  in 
wliich  ijoliticians  sometimes  do  resign. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  I'ress. 

We  shall  have  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  celebrate  with  enthusiasm  the 
tercentenary  of  the  discovery  of  logarithms. — Birmingham  Age-IIerald. 

It  looks  as  if  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
form  of  intervention  in  Mexico  would  be  to  hire 
I'ncle  Porfirio  to  come  l)ack. — Columbus  (.Ohio) 
Stale  Journal. 

If  North  Dakota  wants  an  anticigaret  law  it 
should  apply  to  Minnesota.  We  have  a  perfectly 
good  one  that  is  only  four  years  old  and  has  never 
been  us(>d. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Ol.\ncing  at  the  respective  proportions  of  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Wilson,  one  doesn't  wonder  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  decided  to  retain  Mr.  Taffs  White- 
House  cooks. — Kansas  City  Times. 

In  turning  down  the  immigration  bill,  the  House 
has  adopted  the  principle  that  if  the  immigrants  can 
furnish  the  muscle  and  health  this  country  will 
furnish  the  education. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Speaking  about  honor  among  the  noble  red  men, 
there's  .Jim  Thorpe,  such  a  stickler  that  he  called 
playing  on  a  Winston-Salem  team  In  the  Xorth  Car- 
H*^TS-  oUna    bushes    professional    baseball. —  Washington 

the  Chicago  Post.  Post. 


EUROPE  URGING  US  TO   INVADE  MEXICO 


Mllil^IONS  of  lonitjii  iiioui-y  liavc  Immii  iuvtstcd  in 
Mt'xican  fntiT|)ris»s,  and  in  thi-st*  days  of  fafilf  inttT- 
nutiunal  foinmunicatiun  and  widt-  cuinnitTcial  activi- 
lu-.s,  an  upheaval  liko  that  of  tho  Mtxican  revolution  is  very 
auieli  like  an  eartlujuake  whose  vil)ration.s  are  felt  over  the 
civilizetl  world.  Berlin  and  llainhurt;  feel  the  shoek  to  their 
hanks  and  exehanges,  and  the  sume  is  the  case  with  London  and 
Liverpool.  The  Mexicans  are  trouhling  a  large  part  of  Kuropo, 
ami  troubling  them  in  that  tender  spot,  the  poeket.  Who  is 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  disturhance?  (ierman  pa|)ers  such  as  the 
Vossische  Zeiluntj  (Berlin)  think  that  "the  United  States  must 
now  intervene  and  put  in  action  the  forc«'s  so  promptly  gathered 
to  the  land  and  sea  l)orders  of  Mexico."  The  Knglish  Govern- 
ment should  urge  the  (Jovernnient  at  Washington  to  intervene 
in  Mexico,  in  the  inti-rest  of  the  British  capital  invested  there, 
which  the  Monroe  DiK-trine  forbids  England  to  protect  on  the 
spot,  agrees  the  London  Daily  Express.  An  expeditionary  force 
of  9.00()  men,  however,  would  be  "a  pill  for  an  earthquake," 
continues  this  paper.  Such  a  venture  will  need  100,000  men. 
Nor  must  the  expenditure  of  our  blood  and  money  to  rescue  Brit- 
ish in\  estments  be  delayed.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper: 

"Further  delay  means  ruin  for  all  legitimate  enterprise  in 
Mexico,  and  the  large  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in 
Mexico  gives  this  country  the  right  to  urge  action  on  the  Amer- 
ican Government  with  all  the  force  of  friendly  suasion. 

"The  United  States  has  assumed  paternal  responsibility 
for  the  whole  of  the  Western  Ilemispliere,  resenting  any  outside 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  any  part  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Alonroe  Doct-rine.  They  must  accept  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  civilization  within  the  compass  of  their  claim. 
This  is  no  time  for  dalliance  or  sentiment.  America  has  been  in 
Mexico  before  this,  and  must  go  there  again  at  once,  but  nine 
thousand  men  will  not  do  it,  and  the  sooner  the  extent  and 
necessity  is  recognized  the  less  chance  there  is  of  a  very  costly 
disaster  for  America." 

The  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  also  advocates  intervention 
with  the  i)rospect  of  an  eventual  inrush  of  Americans  to  leaven 
the  population  of  Mexico,  and  we  read: 

"Mexico  has  not  yet  received  that  steadying  influx  of  Euro- 
peans which  has  made  the  greater  republics  of  South  America. 
The  natural  wealth  of  the  country  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Western  States  of  tiie  Union,  however,  make  it  a  matter  of  world- 
wide importance  that  some  decent  form  of  civilized  government 
should  be  established. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  averse  to  inter- 
vention, probably  leading  to  annexation,  but  the  patience  of 
the  American  p(>ople  is  necessarily  limited  in  this  matter,  and 
American  financial  interests  are  great  and  clamorous. 

"If  it  should  be  determined  to  send  forward  the  troops  now 
assembled  in  Galveston,  we  do  not  see  how  the  most  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could  find  legitimate  ground 
for  objection;  certainly,  not  those  who  hold  that  the  assertion 
of  that  doctrine  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  obligation  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  law^  and  order  in  the  States  to 
which  it  applied." 

The  London  Westminster  Gazette  believes  that  intervention 
must  eventually  come,  and  that  a  large  partj-  in  INIexico  itself 
may  be  raised  up  to  hail  and  support  it.  Yet  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  proposed  task  for  the  United  States: 

"We  can  well  believe  that  President  Taft  is  sincere  when  he 
says  he  sees  no  cause  for  intervention  in  the  '  deplorable  occur- 
rence of  Senor  Madero's  death.'  The  conquest  of  ]SIexico  and  its 
annexation  by  the  United  States  would  be  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  when  achieved  would  compUcate  the  polities  of  the 
United  States  with  new  and  very  perplexing  racial  pz-oblems, 
but  Mexico  can  not  drift  back  into  the  welter  of  pre-Diaz 
politics  without  eventually  bringing  her  great  neighbor  upon  the 


scene,  and  it  is  not  ixrliaps  altogether  impossible  that  a  strong 
|)urly  would  grow  up  in  Mexico  itself  which  would  prefer  this 
solution  to  interminabh^  disorder." 

The  p«'ople  of  Mexico  will  iiave  themselves  to  blame  if  they 
fall  into  th(<  hands  of  a  foreign  government  bent  on  expansion 
and  aiLxious  to  consolidate  with  the  American  Empire  South 
America  from  Panama  to  the  borders  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas.     This  bold  speculation  is  thus  stated: 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  Army  ha,s 
been  in  Mexico  f'ity  and  that  a  repetition  of  that  piece  of  history 
is  by  no  means  impossible  if  Mexico  can  not  set  her  own  house  in 
order  within  the  next  few  years.  With  the  great  new  interest 
that  the  American  people  will  shortly  have  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  nothing  is  more  likely  than  a  change  of  opinion  on 
thtir  part  about  Central  American  politics. 

"It  needs  very  little  thought  to  see  how  easily,  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, the  idea  of  consolidation  may  take  the  place  of  the 
idea  of  non-intervention,  and  how  fatally  a  continuance  of  dis- 
order in  ^Mexico  might  play  into  hands  of  an  ambitious  govern- 
ment. 

"The  people  of  Mexico  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  say 
whether  this  danger  is  near  or  remote." 

The  London  Morning  Post  commends  President  Taft  for  his 
caution  in  avoiding  intervention  at  present,  and  thus  states 
the  difficulties  attending  such  an  aggressive  course: 

"If  the  United  States  is  now  compelled  to  intervene  in  Mexico 
it  will  ha\e  no  light  task.  The  IVIexican  Army  is  negligible, 
and  the  United  States  would  ha^■e  as  little  difficulty  reaching  the 
City  of  Mexico  as  Scott  did,  but  that  would  not  be  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

"Torn  bj^  dissensions  as  the  Mexicans  are,  they  would  be 
imited  the  moment  they  were  in  danger  from  a  foreign  foe, 
and  there  is  no  foreign  foe  Mexicans  detest  so  deeply  as  the 
American. 

"It  would  be  war  in  its  most  savage  form,  that  might  and 
probably  would  continue  ten  years;  that  would  cost  the  United 
States  enormously  in  lives  and  money;  that  would  make  all  the 
world  poorer,  for  millions  of  British,  French,  and  German  capital 
would  be  rendered  non-productive  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  or  swept  away  entirely  by  the  destruction  to  property, 
and  it  would  be  years  before  the  loss  could  be  repaired." 

InterventivOn,  declares  the  Birmingham  Post,  would  bring  with 
it  "  the  serious  risk  of  America's  action  being  misunderstood  and 
resented  in  Europe."  "  The  United  States  will  not  tolerate  the 
interference  of  Eiu-opean  nations  in  the  control  of  the  southern 
republics,"  remarks  the  Leeds  Mercury,  "  and  it  is  only  right 
she  should  herself  act  when  matters  reach  such  a  pass  as 
now  prevails  in  Mexico."  But  the  Manchester  Courier  gives 
a  good  non-intervention  argument  when  it  remarks:  "The 
Americans  would  not  gain  by  such  an  act." 


ADRIANOPLE — :The  eyes  of  the  civiUzed  w  orld  are  at  present 
fixt  on  Adrianople,  which  is  an  ancient  city  built  on  the  site  of 
a  Thracian  tow^n  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  early  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  It  Avas  here  that  Constantine  defeated  his 
rival  Licinius  in  323.  In  1205  the  Crusader  and  Emperor, 
BaldAA-in,  was  defeated  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the 
Bulgarian  Czar  Kaloyan,  but  the  Mohammedans,  under  Murad 
II,  took  the  city  by  storm  in  1361,  and  it  eventually  became  the 
Turkish  capital  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  The 
place  is  interesting  from  its  situation  as  well  as  for  its  history,  and 
the  following  informing  description  is  given  of  it  in  The  Orient 
(Constantinople) : 

"It  makes  a  fine  appearance  from  a  distance  and  contains  some 
very  good  mosques,  an  ancient  tower  used  for  the  town  clock,  a 
Greek  cathedral,  and  several  other  churches.     The  Mosque  of 
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Sultan  Solim  II  is  a  very  fine.. one,  with  four  minarets,  in  an 
elevated  part  of  the  town.  Thi?  Uteh  Sherifeli  nioscjue  also  has 
four  minarets,  eacli  of  a  (lifTerciit  pattern.  Other  fine  inosfjues 
are  those  of  Murad  I,  Vikierini  Hayazid,  and  Murad  IV.  A  fjreat 
fire  in  1905  burned  down  the  fjreater  j)art  of  the  nortiieastern 
quarter  of  tlie  city,  most  of  whicli  has  l)ut  newly  been  rebuilt,  on 
a  much  more  si)aeious  plan.  The  fjreat  colonnaded  Ali  Pasha 
bazaars  are  the  pride  of  the  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are 
classified  .by  tiie  Ottoman  statistics  as  follows:  Turks,  4(),4."i7; 
Greeks  and  liul^arians,  2;^,. "542;  Jews,  l."),410;  Armenians,  ;i,21K); 
Cathohcs,  500;  total,  8;{,0(X).  For  many  years  tiie  city  has  had 
a  v^ery  large  garri.son,  varying  from  4(),(K)()  to  SO,(KH)  soldiers,  as 
being  the  nearest  imi)ortant  city  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  It 
was  here  that  in  1829  the  Russians,  having  captured  the  city, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  aiul  gave  tlmm  l)ack  the  town  un- 
harmed. It  was  here  that  in  1878  the  arnaistiee  was  signed  that 
closed  the  Russo-Turkish  camj)aign  of  that  year.  It  was  near 
here  that  Rev.  W.  W.  Meriam  of  the  American  Board  was  mur- 
dered by  robbers  in  1862. 

"  Adrianople,  called  by  the  Turks  Edirne,  is  tlu?  center  of  a 
fertile  and  productive  region  watered  b^-  the  turbulent  Maritza 
River,  with  its  tributaries  the  Toundja  and  Adra.  It  exported 
considerable  raw  silk,  opium,  attar  of  roses,  and  wines.  After 
the  war  of  1878  it  lost  to  other  cities  much  of  its  commerce." 


Austria  is  Poland's  only  hope,  continues  this  WTiter.  Russia 
has  broken  all  her  treaties  in  laying  upon  Poland  i'tho  most 
abominable  yoke  of  servitude  ever  imposed  by  one  nation  upon 
another."  "Russia  ha.s  carried  out  in  Poland  the  apostolato 
of  the  knout."     But  what  of  (lermany?     The  Government  at 


AUSTRIA  AS   POLAND'S   HOPE 

POLAND'S  INDEPENDENCE  is  necessary  for  the 
equihbriura  of  Europe,  according  to  the  Paris  Croix. 
This  revived  independence  would  benefit  the  present  situa- 
tion, it  is  calculated,  by  giving  Austria  a  reinforcement  against 
Russian  interference  in  the  Balkans,  and  Austria  is  suspected  bj' 
the  Russian  press  of  intriguing  \vith  Russian  Poland.  She  has 
for  this  purpose  formed  a  sort  of  sympathetic  alliance  by  the 
marriage  of  daughters  of  the  highest  Austrian  aristocracy  with 
Polish  princes.  As  Austria  naturally  desires  the  cooperation 
of  the  generous-hearted  and  courageous  Poles  against  Russia, 
so  would  it  seem,  says  the  Croix,  as  if  it  would  be  for  the  ad\an- 
tage  of  Poland  to  yield  such  cooperation  as  a  means  of  eventual 
liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Russia  and  Germany.  For  if  Austria 
wants  aid  against  the  Empire  of  the  Czar,  Poland's  dream,  since 
the  fall  of  Kosciusko,  has  been  of  national  freedom  and  a  restored 
kingdom,  to  whom  is  she  to  look  for  help  but  to  Austria?  As 
the  Croix  says: 

"Shall  Poland  look  to  Russia?  Russia  certainly  could  free 
her  by  merely  declaring  ofiiciall\ ,  '  1  guarantee  the  constitutional 
autonomj-  of  Poland,  to  which  a  \iceroy  shall  be  appointed,' 


A     C.^RTOOX     FROM     RUSSIAN     POLAND. 

The  Emperor — "For  Heaven's  sake,  not  so  fast!" 
Heir  Presumptive — "  She  must  dance.     She  has  Quicksilver 
in  her  heels!"  — MarchoU  (Warsaw). 

and  Austria  would  bo  checkmated,  for  without  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  the  Poles  a  war  of  Austria  against  Russia,  which 
Vienna  looks  for  as  a  Servian  complication,  would  be  totally 
impossible." 


A     PIECE     OF     RUSSIAN     SATIRE     ON     AUSTRIA. 

Oerm.\ny. — "'Don't  come  near  liim,  he  is  awfully  mad  now!" 

— Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 

Berlin,  we  are  told,  "has  harassed  the  Poles  even  in  their  homes, 
those  homes  of  which  to-day  Germany  threatens  to  deprive 
them."  How  different  is  the  conduct  of  Austria.  "Austria, 
less  barbarous,  in  her  decree  of  1866,  made  for  her  Polish  sub- 
jects a  place  in  her  constitution  as  in  her  social  life, — a  large, 
fine,  and  honorable  place."  "  Every  one  knows  what  an  im- 
portant role  in  Vienna  polities  is  played  by  the  Polish  Club." 
"What  is  not  so  well  known  is  the  effect  upon  the  present  Oriental 
crisis  produced  by  such  different  ways  of  treating  Poland." 

It  is  evident  from  the  Russian  press  that  the  Government  of 
the  Czar  is  becoming  alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  this  new 
coahtion  as  heightened  by  the  union  of  Polish  and  Austrian  fami- 
lies and  the  pro-Polish  tastes  of  the  Austrian  heir  presumptive 
which  seem  to  emphasize  it.  Thus,  in  commenting  on  the  recent 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Karl-Stephan 
to  the  Polish  Prince  Algierd  Czartoryski  the  Novoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersburg)  remarks: 

"The  news  is  very  significant.  If  it  were  a  single  case  of  such 
a  marriage,  hardly  any  one  would  pay  any  attention  to  it.  But 
the  Polish  and  Austrian  press  in  general  speak  of  it  with  good 
reason  as  a  political  event.  This  is  not  the  first  daughter  of 
Archduke  Karl-Stephan  to  marry  a  representative  of  the  highest 
Polish  nobility.  Three  j-ears  ago  the  elder  sister  of  Archduciiess 
Mathilde,  Duchess  Renata,  married  the  Polish  Prince  Radziwill. 
The  desire  of  the  Austrian  imperial  family  to  enter  into  closer 
i-elations  with  the  representatives  of  once  ruling  dynasties  of 
l*oland  and  Lithuania  is  more  than  ob\ious.  PoUsh  public 
opinion  has  a  right  to  draw  corresponding  conclusions  from  it, 
and  the  idea  about  the  reestablishment  of  Poland  by  Austria 
in  her  former  historical  boundaries  gains,  owing  to  these  mar- 
riages, some  ground  in  the  ranks  of  Polish  gentry  and  clergj-  as 
well  as  in  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

"Besides  looking  to  the  Archduke  Karl-Stephan  and  Arch- 
duke Frederick,  who  have  always  encouraged  the  Polish  political 
dreams,  the  eyes  of  the  PoHsh  dreamers  are  turned  to  the  very 
heir  to  the  Austro-IIungarian  throne,  ^Vrchduke  Franz-Fer- 
dinand. The  Polish  press  have  always  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  educator  of  the  heir  was  the  Polish  Count  Wodwicki,  a  great 
Polish  patriot." 

This  pohcy  regards  Galicia  and  the  rest  of  Austrian  Poland 
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ik.H  iii4<rvly  slamliMiinla  for  uii  shIvjiihh'  upon  Kussia,  ami  as 
Ivuiiiuiiia  ha.s  l>««'ii  won  owr  to  favor  Viiiina,  so  may  tlu-so 
Kiis-sinn  oiilpoftls  uIm.  l»o  won.  To  tiuott-  furtlar  from  tho 
Moi'uye   Vremya: 

"Tlu'  annfxatitMi  of  th»<  laiuls  of  tlu-  fornuT  Uitin  Empire  in 
th»<  Halkuns  as  well  as  the  Western  Itussian  provin«ts,  which 
w.-r*'  a  p;irt  of  tht-  PoHsh  KinKih>m,  is  tho  ultimati-  aim  of 
Aiistn>-Shi\isru.  This  Ki\ts  a  k<  y  to  th»«  uiuiiTstandinf?  of 
tho  contemporary  Austrian  imiuriaUstir  i»oUt'y." 


PATH    OF  THE   FOUR   BALKAN   KINGS. 

— L' Illustration  (Paris). 


These  speculations  seem  to  be  supported  bj-  the  fact  that 
Austria  has  ab"eady  alienated  the  Russian  population  of  Galicia 
from  Russia  and  has  induced  the  province  to  change  its  name 
from  Little  Russia  to  Ukraine.  The  southwest  pro\'inces  of 
Russia  are  her  weakest  point,  and  Austrian  intrigue  has  taken 
advantage  ef  this  by  marrjnng  her  archduchesses  not  to  Polish 
princes  who  live  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  frontier,  but  to 
those  whose  enormous  estates  lie  within  Russian  territory,  and 
comprize  large  sections  of  these  provinces.     Finally: 

"  The  marriage  of  the  second  Polish  aristocrat  to  an  Aus- 
trian Archduchess  and  the  imperial  rescript  about  the  opening 
of  an  Ukraine  University  in  -Lemberg  are  two  more  links  in 
the  chain  of  shrewd  experiments." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


NORTH   AMERICAN   CULTURE   IN 
SOUTH   AMERICA 

THK  I.XTKLLKCTUAL,  social,  and  political  ideals  of 
tlu'  United  States  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  old  Si)anish 
ideals  in  Latin  America,  WTites  Professor  Vicente  Clay 
of  Valladolid  in  E.spnna  Modcrna  (Madrid).  Cervantes  is  being 
rei)laced  by  Mark  Twain  and  Mariana  by  Pre.scott.  For  somo 
time,  this  writer  complains,  the  North  Americans  have  tried  to 
istal)lish  what  they  call  "exchange  professors,"  so  as  to  bring 
the  influence  of  their  own  universities  to  bear  upon  the  Spanish 
universities  of  the  South.  The  "Yankee,"  he  says,  aspires  to 
dominate  inteUectually  th(;  Spanish-xVmerican  republic,  and 
altogether  to  supersede  the  predominance  of  old  Spain.  Even 
the  difference  of  language  is  no  l)arrier  to  the  rising  tide  of  Amer- 
icanism which  overspreads  Brazil,  Chile,  and  even  Argentina, 
not  to  speak  of  Central  America.  How  this  carrier  is  nuUified 
the  Professor  tells  us  in  the  following  words: 

"If  we  consider  the  character  of  the  educated  classes  we  shall 
perceive  that  tho  difference  of  tongue  is  a  minor  obstacle,  for 
every  educated  person  should  understand  French,  EngUsh, 
(lerman,  and  Italian.  If  such  classes  wish  to  desseminate  a 
l)articular  type  of  culture,  language  is,  therefore,  no  obstacle 
to  the  work.  .  .  .  Thus  the  educated  people  of  South  America 
transmit  to  all  the  more  ignorant  classes  all  the  elements  of 
culture  derived  from  the  North  American  Confederation." 

Dr.  Gaj'  thinks  that  this  state  of  things  is  a  source  of  weakness 
to  Latin  America.  He  says  that  "Spaniards  must  fight  against 
the  (>fforts  made  by  the  Yankees  to  conquer  intellectually 
the  Spanish-American  people."  "  Spaniards  must  labor  to  weld 
more  closely  the  spiritual  ties  which  bind  Spain  to  her  com- 
patriots of  the  west."  He  advises  the  South  Americans  to 
atlopt  the  tactics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  North  Americans,  and 
establish  an  exchange  of  professors  with  Valladolid  and  Madrid. 
He  would  also  have  them  encourage  the  study  of  Spanish  litera^ 
ture  of  the  old  school  and  to  support  the  Liga  Cerventina,  or 
Cei'vantes  Society,  which  is  "to  publish  a  program  of  Spanish- 
American  culture,  with  a  view  of  showing  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
America  the  history  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Iberian  race 
in  its  various  t^^pes." 

Professor  Gay  is  aware  that  efforts  are  already  being  made 
in  this  direction  in  Spain  and  the  educational  centers  of  South 
America,  especialh'  by  a  brother  professor  of  Valladolid,  Dr. 
Altimora,  whom  he  quotes  as  uttering  the  following  earnest 
words  on  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  Latin  element 
in  Spanish  America: 

"If  all  the  forces  that  could  be  brought  to  cooperate  in  this 
work,  if  the  state,  the  professors  of  learning,  the  .young  men  of 
the  country,  and  the  press  were  to  do  their  duty  enthusiastically, 
with  sincerity  of  intention,  with  determined  will,  Spain  would 
easily  fulfil  in  America  the  mission  imposed  upon  her  bj^  history, 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  her  own  culture.  Otherwise  South  America 
may  as  well  bid  farewell  to  Spain.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we 
are  inclined  to  veil  our  apathj'  and  our  indolence  under  the  mark 
of  rhetorical  speeches,  offered  at  official  banquets,  which  are 
utterly  useless  and  destitute  of  influence." 

But,  says  Professor  Gay,  the  most  powerful  instrument  that 
can  be  used  in  resisting  the  intellectual  domination  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Spanish  literature.  What  this  literature  is  should 
be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible  in  Latin  America.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  keep  Spanish-Americans  in  touch 
with  the  current  intellectual  movement  in  Spain.  This  must  be 
done  largely  by  pubUshing  and  diffusing  abroad  catalogs  of  the 
most  recent  works  in  the  Castilian  tongue,  as  an  offset  to  the 
crowds  of  publishers'  lists  which  flood  the  countrj^  from  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE  CASE  FOR    RUMANIA 

RUMANIA'S  CLAIM  to  a  slice  of  Bulgaria's  territory  is 
not  simply  a  ease  of  blackmail,  if  we  are  to  believe 
several  important  French  and  Kn^Hsh  reviews.  Ru- 
mania is  not  "holdintj  up"  Bulgaria  in  cold  blood  and  dcmandine; 
land  or  war.  Dispatches  say  the  dispute  will  be  arbitrated,  and 
in  arbitration  Rumania  must  make  out  some  sort  of  a  ease,  of 
course,  or  be  laughed  out  of  court.  Well,  we  read  in  these 
reviews  that  Runuinia  has  a  grievance  of  long  standing  and  is 
the  robbed  rather  than  (he  robber.  What  she  demands  now 
was  promised  her  long  ago.  The  Congress  of  Berlin,  it  seems, 
took  from  Rumania  the  rich  province  of  Bessarabia  and  passed 
it  over  to  Russia,  and  gave  her  part  of  the  district  of  Dobrudja. 
Russia  promised  to  give  her  all  of  the;  Dolirudja,  l)ut  nt'vcr 
did  so.  Some  of  it  is  held  by  Bulgaria,  and  all  Rumania  now 
asks  is  a  few  square  miles  to  rectify  her  frontier.  Russia  is 
charged  with  ingratitude  toward  Rumania  for  the  important  part 
the  Rumanian  army  played  in  securing  Russia's  triumph  in  the 
Turko-Russian  War,  and  we  read  in  the  CorrespondaiU  (Paris): 

"Need  we  recall  the  circumstance  that  in  1877,  when  Russia 
declared  war  on  Turkey,  she  at  first  despised  the  Rumanian 
offers  of  mihtary  help,  but  subsequently  felt  the  most  urgent 
need  of  it,  and,  indeed,  Rumanian  troops  won  for  her  the  battle 
of  Plevna?  As  a  reward  for  this  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  life- 
blood,  Rumania,  in  spite  of  many  protestations,  was  despoiled 
by  Russia  of  rich  Bessarabia,  actually  a  Rumanian  province, 
and  received  in  exchange  a  section  of  the  Dobrudja,  then  poor 
and  sterile,  with  a  frontier  badly  defined,  which  was  never 
accepted  by  Rumania  as  a  final  settlement.  .  ,  .  When  Russia 
took  Bessarabia  from  her,  she  was  promised  the  whole  of  the 
Dobrudja,  and  together  with  it,  the  cities  of  Silistria,  Rustuk, 
Varna,  and  Shumla — in  fact,  a  strategic  quadrilateral,  such  as 
was  ceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  [1878]." 

Rumania's  claims  are  also  defended  at  some  length  by 
Herbert  Vi\-ian  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Review.  Mr.  Vivian 
is  an  accomplished  journalist  and  traveller,  who  has  served  as 
foreign  correspondent  of  such  papers  as  the  London  Morning 
Post  and  Daily  Express,  and  speaks  of  that  which  he  knows. 
He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  Rumanians,  but  despises  the  Bulgar- 
ians. It  was  to  prevent  the  mobilization  of  Rumanian  troops 
on  the  frontier  that  "the  Bulgarian  Government,  as  recently 
as  September  3  last,  volunteered  formal  assurances  to  Rumania 
that  there  would  be  no  war,"  and  "the  Porte  has,  on  four  differ- 
ent occasions,  proposed  an  alliance  with  Rumania  against 
Bulgaria."  "Rumania  always  refused,  for  she  knew  that  a 
settlement  of  Balkan  problems  could  not  be  long  delayed  and 
that  her  frontier  must  then  be  rectified."  Mr.  Vivian  adds  that 
"Bulgaria  also  knew  this  very  well,  tho  now  she  pretends  to  be 
surprized  and  her  jackals  jabber  about  'blackmail'." 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  Rumanians  as  the  most  peace- 
ful of  the  Balkan  peoples,  the  richest  and  most  cultivated,  this 
writer  tells  us  that  they  have  never,  like  the  Greeks  and  the 
Allies,  come  "under  direct  Turkish  domination."  They  have 
made  "treaties  excluding  Turkish  traders  and  forbidding  the 
erection  of  mosques.  To  this  day  there  is  not  a  single  mosque 
in  the  whole  kingdom."     Mr.  Vivian  says: 

"It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
Rumania  is  destined  to  play  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Her 
foreign  trade  amounts  to  £40,000,000  a  year,  her  budget  to 
£20,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of  £4,500,000  last  year.  Her 
admirable  Army  consists  of  105,000  men  on  a  peace,  and  400,000 
on  a  war  footing.  Her  population  of  eight  miUions  brings  her 
next  in  rank  to  the  Great  Powers  and  Spain.  And  we  are  to 
remember  that,  besides  the  Rumanians  of  the  Kingdom,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  Kutzo-Wallachs,  who  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  shght  difference  of  dialect,  such  as  exists  in  many 
EngHsh  counties.  A  glance  at  any  ethnographic  map  wiU  bring 
home  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  Rumanians  in  Europe. 
There  are  3,500,000  of  them  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  full  of 
grievances,  as  I  have  ascertained  for  myself  when  travelling  in 


Transylvania.  There  are  nearly  2,000,000  in  Ku>Ma.  « riiially 
opprest,  over  •J(K),(KK)  in  Scrvia,  lOO.tMM)  in  Bulgaria,  and  at 
least  400, (KM)  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thes.saly.  In  fai-t,  the 
Rumanians  of  Europe  number  more  than  14.(K)().(KK)  in  all.  and 
must  not  lie  blamed  if,  now  at  last,  they  press  for  a  recognition 
of  their  rights." 

Rumania  has  spent  on  the  education  of  these  Kutzo-Wallachs 
in  Bulgaria  and  elsewhere  some  .?10,CX)(),000  since  1874  in  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions.  Has  she  not  established  at 
least  a  moral  claim  for  indemnification?  But,  above  all,  pursues 
this  ^\Titer,  Rumania  has  a  right  to  a  legitimate  frontier  for 
defense  and  security,  and  at  this  moment  could  easily  enforfje 
her  claims: 

"The  main  point  is  this:  Rumania  must  have  a  defensible 
frontier  now   that    Bulgaria  is   l»cconiing  an   important    Power. 


KING    CHARLES    AND    HIS    QUEEN,    CARMEN    SYLVA. 

Instead  of  trjnng  to  rob  Bulgaria  of  its  territory,  the  King  of  Ru- 
mania claims  he  is  merely  asking  a  small  part  of  what  is  his  by  right. 


"It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Rumarua  will  now  persist 
in  her  demands.  The  time  has  come  when  she  can  no  longer 
afford  to  continue  her  amazing  indulgence  to  a  graceless  State, 
whose  extravagant,  ever-swelling  ambitions  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Bulgaria  must  'stop  this 
fooling  and  come  down.'  And  surely  she  will  come  down, 
for  with  all  her  other  faults  she  is  sufficiently  full  of  low  cunning 
to  realize  that  the  game  is  up.  The  wildest  chauvinist  in  Bulgaria 
can  not  fail  to  be  aware  that  a  Rumanian  army  would  now 
have  an  easy  promenade  to  Sofia,  where  it  could  dictate  any 
terms.  E^■en  before  the  war,  the  superiority  of  the  Rumanian 
artillery  and  cavalry  was  notorious.  Now  that  the  Bulgarians 
are'exhausted  by  a  bloody  campaign,  reduced  almost  to  their 
last  reser%-ist,  short  of  food,  and  perhaps  also  of  ammunition, 
they  would  be  mere  playthings  in  the  hands  of  a  fresh,  enthu- 
siastic, and  courageous  adversarj'.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  prophesy 
that  King  Ferdinand  will  not  risk  the  fruits  of  his  victories 
b\'  refusing  a  strip  of  territory  which  will  be  no  loss  to  his  Empire 
but  is  essential  to  the  securitj-  of  his  neighbor." 
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THE    SACK    It-VCE. 

A  capital  sport  which  guarantees  that  Diplomacy  shall  always 
arrive  too  late.  — Pasquino  (Turin). 


AT    THE    WALLS    OF    CONSTANTINOPLE 

Defeat  of  the  Diplomatic  Army. 

i\  — Novoye   Vreinya  (St.  Petersburg). 


EUROPE'S  FUTILE  PEACE  EFFORTS. 


BURNING   LEPERS   IN    CHINA 

THIRTY-NIKE  LEPERS,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  burned  to  death  on  December  14  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Tutu  of  Kwang-si  province  as  "the  rejected  of 
heaven  " — useless  encumbrances  of  the  earth.  These  unfortunate 
creatures  were  under  the  charge  of  the  CathoUc  Mission,  which 
had  bought  ground  near  the  city  of  Nanning  and  begun  building 
a  leper  hospital.  The  plans  of  the  Father  in  charges  for  gathering 
the  lepers  in  one  place  for  care  and  treatment  were  warmly 
favored  by  local  merchants.  When  this  priest  applied  to  the 
authorities  for  their  sanction  he  was  curtly  informed  by  letter: 
"Forbidden  to  Europeans  to  do  good  here."  He  learned  also 
from  a  poster  that  the  President  of  Kwang-si  could  not  pay  his 
soldiers  and  tlie  Cathohc  Mission  had  better  help  him  instead 
of  spending  money  on  lepers.  The  officials  perfidiously  continued 
their  negotiations  with  this  devoted  priest,  but  meanwhile, 
as  related  in  the  columns  of  the  China  Press  (Shanghai),  January- 
11,  by  an  eyewitness: 

"A  large  pit  was  dug  on  the  parade-ground,  the  intended  use 
of  which  we  never  suspected. 

"One  morning,  later  on,  we  were  startled  by  the  report:  'The 
leper-\illage  was  surrounded  at  daybreak,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
massacred.'  The  details  of  this  atrocious  deed  are  as  follows. 
More  than  a  hundred  soldiers  surrounded  the  village  so  that  none 
could  escape.  The  lepers  were  then  driven,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  to  the  paradt>-ground — to  the  pit  that  had  been  so 
carefully  prepared.  A  thick  layer  of  wood  covered  the  bottom 
of  the  said  pit  into  which  all  were  obhged  to  descend. 

"One  by  one  the  poor  women,  carrAnng  their  babies,  descended 
the  ladder  and  took  their  seat  on  the  fatal  pile;  then  the  cry 
'Cha,*  'kill,'  burst  forth,  rifle-fire  was  opened  on  the  poor  vic- 
tims, a  copious  supply  of  petrol  was  poured  over  them,  and  a  burst 
of  flame  announced  to  the  towTi  the  victory  of  our  Uterati! 

"This  is  not  all,  however.  'Man-hunting'  has  begun;  $10 
is  the  price  laid  on  the  head  of  every  leper— So  for  information 
leading  to  his  captitre,  and  another  S5  for  arresting  liim.  This 
morning  a  young  man  was  arrested  at  his  home  amongst  his 
family,  conducted  to  the  parade-ground,  shot,  and  burned." 

In  issuing  a  proclamation  in  which  these  facts  were  duly  stated 
Tean  Hao  Ming,  the  President,  concludes  v.-i\]i  the  words;  "I 
assured  myself  of  universal  approbation."  Commenting  on  the 
incident,  the  Shanghai  Ti/nes,  January  11,  says  that  Chinese  offi- 


cials and  those  who  appointed  them  seem  to  stand  equally  out- 
side the  pale  of  civilized  nations.  To  quote  the  indignant 
words  of  this  Anglo-Chinese  organ: 

"No  comment  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  unexampled  wicked- 
ness of  the  Nanning  horror,  but  lest  the  Chinese  should  subtly 
seek  to  obscure  the  fact,  we  think  that  in  whatever  discussion 
may  ensue  upon  the  dreadful  episode,  the  circumstance  that 
the  crime  was  an  official  one,  perpetrated  by  the  express  order 
of  one  of  the  highest  Republican  functionaries  of  this  unhappy 
country,  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten. 

"The  arch-criminal,  the  President  of  Kwang-si,  was  appointed 
to  office  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  the  Central  Government  in  Peking, 
and  he  must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  famihar  with  the  Unes 
upon  which  Yuan  and  the  Government  consider  that  the 
promised  reforms  in  China  ought  to  be  carried  out.  We  do  not 
.suggest  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  or  the  Central  Government  should 
be  held  directly  accountable  for  the  massacre  of  these  helpless 
lepers,  but  we  do  say  that  a  '  Government '  which  is  capable  of 
making  such  an  unhappy  choice  of  high  officials  as  the  monster 
in  Nanning-fu,  and  the  Minister — we  forget  at  the  moment  who 
he  is — who  recently  urged  the  nation  to  the  repudiation  of  its 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  is  manifestly  unfit  to  confer  the 
blessings  of  civilization  upon  China,  or  govern  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  win  the  respect  or  confidence  of  foreign  nations." 

Such  an  atrocious  act  will  have  a  great  influence  in  deciding 
the  attitude  of  foreign  nations  toward  the  RepubUc,  thinks 
The  North  China  Daily  A'ews  (Shanghai),  January  13,  whichmakes 
the  following  pertinent  remarks : 

"By  many  educated  Chinese  the  outrage  wiU  be  repudiated, 
if  only  for  its  ine\'itable  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  foreigners 
toward  Repubhcan  aspirations.  Western  ci^dhzation,  it  may  be 
granted,  is  not  impeccable.  But  it  has  long  since  ceased  to 
countenance  methods  of  barbarism  which,  be  it  said,  are  scarcely 
within  the  ethical  scheme  of  many  races  less  highlj'^  developed  in 
other  respects  than  the  Chinese.  If  China  desires  to  rank  as  a 
first-class  Power  she  must  first  display  some  approximation  to 
the  standard  of  Western  nations  in  respect,  above  aU,  of  common 
humanity.  Until  that  has  been  done  it  is  useless  to  talk,  as  some 
of  Y^oung  China's  leaders  have  been  doing  of  late,  of  aUiances 
and  understandings.  Here  on  the  spot  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
make  allowances,  to  understand  to  some  sUght  extent  Chinese 
motives,  and  to  avoid  drawing  altogether  too  sweeping  con- 
clusions. But  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  the  Repubhc 
must  suffer  for  the  acts  of  individual  officials,  and  sympathy 
with  China  in  her  present  difficulties  will  suffer  a  grievous 
set-back  through  the  story  of  the  leper  massacre." 
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INVENTION 


PRISON  INSANITY 

THAT  THERE  IS  a  considerable  amount  of  abnormal 
mentality  in  every  jail  is  a  matter  of  observation.  Many 
authorities  believe  that  there  is  a  causal  relation  here 
and  that  some  prisoners  are  driven  to  insanity  by  their  prison 
life.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ease,  according  to  Dr.  Paul  E. 
Bowers,  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  matter  with  some  care.  Insane  prisoners,  ho  says, 
were  either  insane  when  received  or  were  potentially  insane. 
Confinement  may  have  developed  the  trouble,  but  did  not  cause 
it.  Jails  are  "social  clearing  houses";  in  them  accumulate 
the  dregs — the  part  of  society  whose  inherited  and  acquired 
traits  steer  them  straight  for  the  prison.  The  prison  does  not 
bestow  these  traits  upon  them  anj'  more  than  the  magnetic  pole 
excites  in  the  magnet  its  susceptibility  to  the  north-and-south 
direction.  Wo  quote  from  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Bowers's  paper, 
which  was  originally  read  before  the  American  Prison  Associa- 
tion.    He  WTites: 

"Investigation  will  quicldy  dissipate  the  idea  that  remorse, 
sorrow,  and  introspection  for  misdeeds  stand  in  causal  relation- 
ship to  the  development  of  insanities  of  convicts.  We  will, 
however,  find  that  the  lower  grades  of  criminals,  incapable  of 
intense  suffering,  because  of  their  low-grade  mentalities  and 
emotional  poverty,  are  the  ones  to  develop  active  insanities 
during  confinement.  If  we  study  their  histories,  we  still  find 
that  their  lives  have  been  one  uninterrupted  series  of  conflicts 
with  the  law  and  morals  of  society.  They  are  morally  anesthetic, 
brutal  in  their  passions,  and  indifferent  to  ethics.  Occasionally 
we  find  an  exception  to  this  rule,  so  far  as  intellect  is  concerned, 
but  the  emotional  poverty  in  these  exceptional  cases  is  ever  in 
evidence. 

"  The  episodic,  psychotic  sjinptoms  which  are  exhibited 
in  prison  are  but  the  kaleidoscopic  pictures  of  their  criminal 
constitutionality  whch  has  been  their  heritage,  or  which  they 
have  acquired  by  evil  environments,  vicious  habits,  and  low 
ideals  during  the  formative  period  of  the  mind.  The  mental 
symptoms  which  obtain  in  prison  are  merely  the  evidence  of 
underlying  grave  psychophysical  pathology. 

"The  insane  in  prison  populations  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  First,  those  persons  who  are  insane  at  the  time  of 
admission  and  whose  mental  disorders  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  dispensers  of  justice.  Nearly  5  per  cent,  of  admissions  to 
penal  institutions  belong  to  tliis  class 

"The  second  class  is  comprized  of  those  who  are  potentially 
insane  and  who  have  escaped  close  observation  in  the  outside 
world,  and,  when  brought  in  conflict  with  the  law,  develop  and 
exhibit  their  organic  defects,  and  active  psychoses  come  to  light. 
This  class  is  composed  of  degenerate  persons  afflicted  with  the 
various  forms  of  hysteria,  psychasthenia,  imbecility,  moral  im- 
belicity,  nerv^ous  diseases,  and  the  sexual  perversions.  Many 
individuals  who  have  had  psychotic  symptoms  have  passed  for 
sane,  when  at  Uberty,  because  their  mental  symptoms  were  not 
recognized,  but  upon  coming  to  prison  these  episodic  mental 
states,  which  had  previously  escaped  detection,  are  noticed,  and 
frequently  these  acute  exacerbations  are  charged  to  prison  life. 
This  last  class,  with  its  prepared  candidates  for  active  mental 
disease,  furnish  the  majority  of  our  insane  criminals 

"I  feel  that  I  have  emphasized  certain  points  which  will  tend 
to  dissipate  the  rather  prevalent  idea  that  'prison  Ufe  of  itself 
produces  insanitj'.'  The  bui'den  of  proof  is  with  those  who 
support  this  theory,  but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  against 
such  hypothesis,  for  the  alleged  .  .  .  factors — worry,  remorse 
for  crime,  apprehension,  and  introspection — exert  but  little 
influence  on  the  .  .  .  convicts  who  develop  insanities. 

"The  insane  criminals  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
recidivists,  who  do  not  mentally  suffer  because  their  neural 
organizations  are  below  par,  and  their  normal  and  ethical  senses 
are  blunted  and  poorly  developed. 

"It  may  be  further  noted  that  recoveries  from  mental  diseases 
among  prisoners  are  quite  rare,  from  the  fact  that  their  insanities 
are  developed  on  fertile  and  degenerativ^e  soil. 

"This  being  true,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  accept  the  theory  that 
prison  life  of  itself  produces  insanity."  ^^ 


VEGETABLE   MILK 

MILK  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but  an  emulsion;  that 
is,  a  mass  of  tiny  globules  of  fat  floating  in  a  liquid. 
There  is  no  impossibility,  therefore,  in  imitating  it; 
and  it  has,  in  fact,  been  imitated  with  more  or  less  success, 
vegetable  products  having  been  mostly  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  best  known  of  these,  "soy  milk,"  made  from  a  Chinese 
bean,  has  long  been  knowTi — witness  Edward  Lear's  limerick 
about  the  man  "who  lived  on  warm  brandy  and  soy."  Children 
used  to  think  that  "soy"  was  one  of  Lear's  nonsense  words,  like 
his  "runcible  spoon";  but  it  is  now  almost  as  common  a  food 
in  Germany  as  it  is  in  China.  Says  Dr.  A.  de  Xeuville,  in  an 
article  on  "New  Artificial  Foods,"  contributed  to  La,  Revue 
(Paris,  February  1): 

"Milk  is  a  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands,  containing  water, 
albuminoids,  fatty  bodies,  lactose,  and  mineral  salts.  Its  very 
composition  has  made  us  think  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
offer  for  consumption  an  artificial  food  having  the  same  elements 
as  natiual  milk.  It  is,  in  fact,  beyond  doubt  that  the  albuminoid 
or  proteid  substances  found  in  the  latter  differ  from  those  that 
enter  into  the  constitution  of  plants;  but  we. may,  by  modifying 
these,  take  from  them  their  protcids  and  obtain  the  same  re- 
siilts  as  those  reached  bj-  nature.  Soy  has  been  utilized  to 
this  end. 

"This  leguminous  plant,  well  known  in  the  warm  regions  of 
Asia,  is  called  by  scientists  soya  hispida  and  by  the  vulgar  the 
'Chinese  pea.'  Its  oil  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in  fatty  matter. 
Made  into  flour,  it  serves  to  make  a  bread  that  is  prescribed  for 
diabetes. 

"Like  other  legumes  of  the  same  family,  the  soy  has  pods 
that  are  shelled  to  extract  the  beans,  wliich,  after  undergoing  a 
process  that  is  still  kept  secret,  yield  a  synthetic  milk,  or  more 
exactly  a  chemical  product  having  the  same  nutritive  effect  as 
natural  milk. 

"The  invention  was  introduced  into  Germany  and  France 
almost  at  the  same  time.  The  parts  of  the  plant  are  broken  up 
mechanically,  then  chemicaUy  triturated  and  reduced  to  a 
lactescent  substance  that  is  cheaper  than  the  product  of  the  cow 
and  may  replace  it  perfectly." 

If  we  cannot  make  six  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  we  can  get  six  times  as  much  milk  from  the  same  land  by 
plowing  the  grass  under  and  planting  it  to  soy  beans.  The  old- 
time  milk,  too,  has  its  dangers,  amply  told  in  health  reports, 
from  which  the  bean  product  maj^  be  kept  free  bj'  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary modern  sanitary  methods.     In  the  words  of  the  writer: 

"The  economy  realized  is  considerable.  A  cow  requires 
nearly  an  acre  of  pasturage.  She  turns  only  53  per  cent,  of 
it  into  effective  nutriment  and  about  5  per  cent,  into  milk.  .  .  . 
Two  nulkings  a  day  give  on  an  average  15  quarts,  varying  with 
the  breed.  Soy  grown  on  a  field  of  one-sixth  of  an  acre  yields 
the  same  quantity  of  artificial  milk.    The  expense  is  far  less 

"This  soy  milk  presents  other  advantages  over  natm-al  milk. 
It  is  not  exposed  to  contact  v\ith  impurities,  as  often  happens  in 
farm  stables  and  dairies.  .  .  .  Besides,  cows  are  not  exempt 
from  bacillarj^  affections,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  patho- 
genic germs  of  their  milk  exist  in  the  lacteal  glands  themselves. 
Artificial  milk  is  not  exposed  to  these  dangers.  It  is  made 
with  apparatus  kept  so  scrupulously  clean  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  microbian  infection. 

"In  China  and  Japan,  soy  has  been  abundantly  cultivated 
since  the  earliest  times.  The  Japanese  make  of  it  a  kind  of  mush, 
mixt  v\ith  rice.  This  is  a  verj'  nourishing  food,  but  of  an  oily 
taste  that  makes  it  disagreeable  to  Europeans.  Made  into  milk 
the  soy  has  none  of  these  disagreeable  qualities.  It  is  digestible, 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  and  leaves  no  taste  in  the  mouth.  Being 
a  complete  food  Uke  natural  milk,  it  is  suited  to  children  and 
invalids  and  to  all  who  are  following  a  diet." 

But  soy  milk  is  still  soy,  and  physiological  chemists  have  hoped 
to  produce  a  milk  substitute  that  shall  not  be  identified  with 
any  particular  plant-product,  or  at  any  rate  shall  have  so  lost 
its   individuality   that   it   can   not    be   identified.      This  result 
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The  areas  coveretl  by  the  telephotographs  are  outlined  in  white  in  the  direct  photographs.      In  each  case  the  photo  and  telephoto  are  taken 


apparently  has  been  reached  by  Prof.  Gustav  Rigler,  a  German 
chemist.  We  quote  from  an  article  contributed  to  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  by  Dr.  Erwin  Partes  of  Freiburg: 

"Milk  has  hitherto  received  more  attention  from  adulterators 
than  from  technical  chemists.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  tells  us 
that  there  is  a  German  manufactory  of  the  artificial  milk  made 
from  the  soy  bean  .  .  .  and  this  product  has  long  been  noticed 
in  the  BeHin  Klinischc  Wochenschrift. 

"Professor  Iligler,  however,  is  the  first  to  attack  the  problem 
of  making  a  milk  'from  the  bottom  up,'  by  removing  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  bj'  means 
of  a  special  process  of  transformation  and  mixture. 

"As  his  results  have  become  known  only  through  occasional 
newspaper  paragraphs,  I  went  to  him  personally  for  more  authen- 
tic information.  Professor  Rigler  received  me  kindly  and  told 
me  as  much  of  his  results  as  were  readj'  for  the  public.  ...  As 
the  imperfect  details  that  had  hitherto  found  their  way  from  his 
laboratory  had  been  more  or  less  widely  spread  outside  of  the 
profession,  which  was  not  particularly  agreeable  to  him,  he  had 
no  objection  to  my  setting  down  his  present  outgivings  word  for 
word." 

Professor  Rigler  describes  his  invention  as  follows : 

"  As  a  basis  of  my  invention  I  have  made  use  of  no  new  synthetic 
compound,  but  a  really  new  method  is  necessary  for  its  extrac- 
tion, for  it  exists  readj--made  in  plants  in  great  quantity  and  cheap. 
The  whole  process  of  manufacture  is  not  complicated  and  takes 
only  two  hours,  or,  with  sterilization  of  the  product,  two  and  a  half. 

"The  albumens  are  of  plant  origin  ....  How  they  are  in- 
troduced into  the  product  can  not  at  present  be  explained.  Only 
thus  far  there  is  no  by-product  remaining  from  the  process,  which 
I  consider  a  great  advantage  of  the  method. 

"During  my  long  investigation,  lasting  many  years,  my  chief 
aim  was  to  obtain  the  very  finest  possible  emulsion  of  vegetable 
oils,  and  this  has  now  reached  such  a  point  that  my  plant  milk 
gives  up  its  fat  by  agitation,  heating,  standing,  or  transportation, 
not  more,  and  perhaps  a  httle  less,  than  cow's  milk  does.  The 
emulsion  of  oils  is  now  a  simple  mechanical  process,  and  the 
problem  of  making  an  artificial  milk  thus  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  solved.  Artificial  milk  may  be  combined  with  sugar  as 
desired,  and  also  with  saccharin  for  the  use  of  diabetics." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  DECEITFUL  TELESCOPE 

THE  GENERAL  IMPRESSION  is  that  an  object  viewed 
through  a  telescope  looks  precisely  as  it  would  if  moved 
nearer  the  observer.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  perspective  of  an  object  a  mile  away  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  same  thing  at  a  distance  of  a  rod;  and  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  glass  simply  enlarges  the  image  of  the  distant 
object — the  apparent  relations  of  its  surfaces  and  hues  are  not 
changed  as  they  woidd  be  if  it  had  actually  approached.  Those 
who  have  used  a  large  terrestrial  telescope  or  a  powerful  binocular 
have  usually  been  conscious  of  this  oddity  or  unreality  of  appear- 
ance, v\ithout  realizing  its  cause.  In  an  article  on  "The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Telescopic  Vision,"  contributed  to  Knowledge  (London, 
January),  Mr.  W.  Alfred  Parr  discusses  the  matter  as  follows: 

' '  If  we  regard  a  far-off  landscape  through  a  powerful  telescope 
fitted  with  an  erecting  day  eyepiece,  we  soon  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  any  distant  cottages  or  houses  which  our  landscape 
may  contain  appear  to  us  strangely  out  of  drawing.  More 
especially  is  this  the  ease  with  such  houses  as  happen  to  have 
their  longest  sides  parallel  to  our  line  of  sight,  so  that  we  look 
along  them,  as  it  were,  instead  of  squarely  at  them.  We  shall 
find,  on  examining  these  closely,  that,  instead  of  presenting  the 
ordinarj-  aspect  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  vvith  the  rules  of 
foreshortening,  they  boldly  bid  defiance  to  all  our  ideas  of  per- 
spective and  stand  out  at  us  in  a  manner  which  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. And,  if  we  recall  the  statement  we  so  often  hear,  that  the 
function  of  a  telescope  is  to  make  a  far-off  object  appear  as  if  it 
were  only  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  our  astonishment  will  be 
the  greater,  since  no  houses  within  our  previous  experience  wear 
such  a  curiously  distorted  guise  as  these 

"Now,  oiu-  surest  way  of  keeping  this  peculiar  action  of  the 
telescope  in  mind  is  to  remember  that,  far  from  even  apparently 
bringing  distant  objects  nearer,  as  the  popular  claim  has  it,  the 
telescope  in  reality  merely  enlarges  the  naked-eye  view.  It 
brings  to  our  notice  objects  which,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance 
from  us,  would  otherwise  remain  beyond  the  limits  of  critical 
vision,  and  thus  enables  us  to  see  them  under  conditions  different 
from  those  under  which  our  experience  is  usually  gained.  In  other 
words  '.he  telescopic  image  and  the  naked-eye  image  are  essen- 
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SKYSCRAPERS    SEEN    BY    PHOTO    AND    TELEPHOTO. 

ft^m  the  same  spot.     Do  the  telescopic  views  look  as  they  would  if  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  or  can  the  influence  of  the  telescope  be  detected? 


tially  copies  of  one  another  on  varying  scales,  and  it  is  only  in 
our  different  interpretation  of  these  scales  that  the  peculiarity 
of  telescopic  vision  resides.  .  .  .  We  must  remember  that  in 
looking  through  a  telescope  we  become  aware  of  conditions  which 
are  foreign  to  our  usual  experience,  and  of  which,  but  for  the 
instrument's  power,  we  should  have  remained  in  ignorance." 

Do  the  telescopic  photographs  reproduced  herewith  prove  the 
writer's  contention?  He  notes  that  as  lines  that  are  really 
parallel  but  recede  from  the  eye  do  not  incline  toward  each 
other  as  they  grow  more  distant,  but  appear  to  open  up  more 
"widely,  so  the  telephotographic  images  seem  distorted  because 
we  are  not  used  to  them.     He  proceeds: 

"We  are  confronted  ^\^th  a  condition  of  things  which  in  the 
ordinarj'  w'ay  of  life  would  be  beyond  the  critical  limit  of  vision. 
But  now  comes  an  interesting  psychological  moment;  for  the 
mind  insists  upon  continuing  its  usual  operation  even  under  the 
present  unusual  circumstances.  Knowing  the  two  ends  of  a 
house  to  be  of  equal  size,  we  make  a  habit  of  mentally  enlarging 
the  reduced  image  of  the  distant  end  to  fit  the  near  end;  and  here, 
where  there  is  practically  no  dissimilarity  between  the  retinal 
pictiu-es  of  the  two  ends,  we  persist  in  mentally  enlarging  the 
distant  end,  with  the  curious  result  that  the  lines  of  the  hou.se 
appear  actually  to  diverge  as  they  recede  from  us.  But  that  this 
astonishing  effect  is  nothing  but  a  psychological  illusion,  anj'  one 
can  easily  prove  for  himself  bj'  simply  holding  the  picture  in 
such  a  position  that  the  eye  can  glance  obliquely  down  the  seem- 
ingly divergent  lines  when  he  will  at  once  become  aware  that 
they  are  practically  parallel;  the  actually  e.xisting,  but  ex- 
tremely slight,  convergence  toward  the  distant  end  being  quite 
inappreciable 

"This  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  that  the  same 
personality  enters  into  the  examination  of  a  photograph  which  is 
known  to  exist  in  the  actual  observation  of  natiu-e,  and  the  in- 
teresting fact  is  once  more  brought  home  to  us  in  the  study  of 
such  unusual  phenomena  as  the  present,  that  things  are  apt  to 
change  their  seemings  to  suit  our  preconceived  opinions  con- 
cerning them;  for  our  judgment  is  to  a  great  extent  a  process  of 
semiconscious  inference  based  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
drawn  from  our  past  experience  and  sense  of  association.  We 
may,  indeed,  reverse  the  old  sajnng  in  such  a  case  as  this  and 
claim,  that  here  at  least,  Believing  is  Seeing." 


TO  LIVE  LONG.  JOIN    THE  NAVY 

IT  SEEMS  like  a  reflection  on  the  courage  of  our  gallant 
Army  and  Navy  officers  to  assert  that,  including  all  the 
accidents  of  peace  and  war,  the  mortality  in  the  services 
is  less  than  in  civil  life;  yet  this  astonishing  statement  is  made 
by  Commodore  W.  H.  Beehler,  U.  S.  N.,  in  The  Navy  (Wash- 
ington, January).  In  support  of  it  he  publishes  tables  in  which 
the  number  of  actual  survivors  of  each  class  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy since  1849  is  compared  with  that  deduced  from  the  insur- 
ance mortality  tables.  There  are  2,942  survivors  of  the  3,975 
graduates,  whereas  the  number  computed  from  the  table  would 
be  2,909.  Apparently'  33  persons  have  saved  their  lives  by  being 
naval  officers  instead  of  administering  pills  or  measuring  calico. 
The  wherefore  of  it  is  thus  elucidated  by  Commodore  Beehler: 

"In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  enter  the  Army  or  Navy  with- 
out being  physically  sound.  The  test  is  the  severest  of  all 
physical  examinations  and  most  strictly  enforced.  The  occu- 
pation is  generally  in  the  open  air,  on  the  ocean,  or  in  the  field, 
so  that  the  career  itself  is  healthful.  Medical  officers  and  the 
best  possible  medical  facilities  are  always  available,  and  sickness 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  officers  are  required  to  take  the 
'best  care  of  their  bodies,  and  must  take  a  prescribed  amount  of 
physical  exercise  and  are  subject  to  periodical  tests,  so  that  they 
ought  to  be  superior  physically  to  any  other  class.  This  is  true 
of  all  officers,  and  the  longevity  of  those  who  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  all  officers  of 
the  Nax-y,  and,  conditions  being  very  similar,  may  also  apply  to 
Armj'  officers 

"Those  Avho  entered  after  1865  and  graduated  after  1868  did 
not  participate  in  the  Civnl  War;  but  all  those  that  entered 
before  and  during  the  w-ar  are  counted  as  haA-ing  had  Civil  War 
service,  as  all  were  officers  of  the  Navy  during  the  Ci\il  War. 
This  war  experience  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that  out  of  all 
the  graduates  who  served  during  the  Civil  War  the  mortality 
was  exactly  the  same  as  would  be  expected  from  the  mortality 
table. 

"  The  extra  hazardous  participation  in  war  did  not  cause 
any  greater  mortality  among  the  graduates  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy than  that  expected  from  the   mortaUty  table;    and  this 
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u.  s  who  rcsijfn«Hl  and  survud  iu  the  Coa- 

1. 

"  It  18  lutpoHSible  tu  tiW'ti  {\w  exact  ages;  but  the  rule  fulluwed 
h:i  '  ■;  to  avrraut'  the  utj^f  of  pruduati's  as  21,  and  to  compute 
tl.  ible  numl>«r  ot'  siirvi\ors  from  the  mortality  table  on 

thai  liasis;  tho,  a**  many  of  tlie  jfraduatt's  were  much  older,  the 
error  would  ho  that  the  survivors  are  really  older  than  their 
elass  aye  would  make  them  appear.  Rear  Admiral  Upshur,  the 
oKK>t  li\  I',  is  89  years  old,  tho  the  class  ago  at  21 

on  gradu  .  i  nmke  his  a^o  as  only  84.     Rear  Admiral 

Luoe  is  85  years  old.  But  the  tables  prove  that  the  longevity 
of  Na\al oftieers  is  grt^ater  than 


Fi-oin  "  The  Sphere,"  tnndon. 


that  expeetetl  from  the  mor- 
tality table.  There  are  33  more 
survivors,  notwithstanding  tho 
Civil  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  in  which  they 
served  and  survived  without 
any  greater  mortality  than 
civilians  in  ordinary  vocations. 

."Of  900  graduates  who  en- 
tered before  the  close  of  tho 
Civil  War,  709  served  in  the 
war.  Ninetj'-three  of  those 
resigned  and  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army  and  Navy, 
of  whom  7  were  killed.  Of  616 
graduates  who  served  in  the 
Federal  Army  in  that  war,  only 
15  were  killed  in  action. 

"The  Na\'^'  has  casualties 
in  times  of  peace;  but  the 
battle-fleet  sailed  around  the 
world  with  15,000  officers  and 
men  without  an  accident,  while 
an  equal  number  of  pedestri- 
ans dodging  trolleys  and  autos 
in  New  York  City  for  the  same 
period  would  have  had  many 
accidents. 

"The  insurance. companies, 
however,  still  regard  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  extra  hazardous. 
Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
should  join  the  armj'  and  navy 
mutual  aid  associations ;  and  in 
view  oi  the  fact  that  many  de- 
sire more  insurance,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  ser\'ices 
should  combine  and  those  who 

are  eligible  for  the  Na\'y  Mutual  Aid  should  be  permitted  to  join 
the  Army  Mutual  Aid.  In  time,  the  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Marine  Hospital  Ser\-iee  may  all  be  united  in  a  general  service 
mutual  aid  association;  so  that  an  officer  could  then  increase 
his  insurance  by  joining  the  Army  Mutual  Aid,  and  the  others 
if  formed. 

."The  longevity  of  those  in  the  service  is  clearly  greater  than 
that  of  civilians;  and,  if  all  the  ser\ices  could  combine  in  Aid 
Associations,  the  widows  and  orphans  would  be  better  provided 
for,  especially  as  long  as  insurance  companies  will  not  treat 
officers  with  justice." 

AEROPLANES  AS  SUBMARhNE-DETECTORS— In  view  of 
the  statements,  frequently  made,  that  in  the  aeroplane  the 
Navy  possesses  a  new  and  powerful  instrument  for  the  detection 
of  submarines  navigating  below  water,  a  series  of  experiments, 
carried  out  by  the  French  Navy  off  Toulon,  are  of  considerable 
interest.    Says  Aero  and  Hydro  (Chicago,  February  22) : 

"For  two  days  the  submarines  attached  to  the  port  carried 
out  an  attack  upon  the  Foudre,  the  parent  ship  of  the  naval 
areoplanes;  the  depth  at  which  they  were  navigated  is  stated 
to  have  been  30  feet  below  the  surface.  On  both  days  the 
maneuvers  were  observed  by  Naval  Lieutenant  du  Cayla  from 
a  naval  hydroaeroplane,  which  circled  over  the  scene  of  operations 
at  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  But  on  not  a  single  occasion 
was  the  aviator  able  to  detect  the  approach  of  a  submarine.  The 
experiments  are  yet  wholly  inconclusive,  and  wiU  be  resumed 
before  long;  even  so  they  would  tend  to  show  that  the  task  of 
detecting  a  submarine  offers  greater  difficulties,  especially  in  the 
more  txu-bid  waters  off  our  ow^n  coasts,  than  has  been  thought.'! 


WHAT  MAKES   US  HUNGRY? 

TllK  ULTIMATE  CAUSE  of  hunger  is,  of  course,  the 
need  of  food.  But  how  does  this  need  act  to  produce  the 
familiar  sensation?  Until  recently  it  has  been  generally 
believed  that  hunger  is  a  general  .sensation — that  it  is  the  whole 
body  that  feels  the  lack  of  food.  Hunger  would  thus  be  merely 
the  nerve-cells  "suffering  from  the  shortage  of  provisions,"  as 
one  writer  puts  it.     But  this  view  has  been  vigorouslj-  opposed, 

and  now  that  Profe.s.sor  Carl- 
.son  of  Chicsigo  University  has 
had  access  to  "a  man  with  a 
lid  on  his  stomach,"  it  seems 
to  have  been  definitely  dis- 
proved. Subjects  whose  stom- 
achs are  accessible  through  a 
healed  wound,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  for  direct  observation 
and  experiment  on  digestion, 
have  been  in  demand  ever 
since  Dr.  Beaumont  of  St. 
Louis  made  his  celebrated  e.x- 
pcriments  on  Alexis  St.  Martin 
half  a  century-  or  so  ago.  These 
useful  gentlemen  are  not  nu- 
merous, however.  Professor 
Carlson's  specimen  was  a  find, 
being  a  man  of  normal  health 
who,  for  sixteen  years,  has  fed 
himself  through  a  permanent 
gastric  fistula,  his  throat  hav- 
ing been  closed  up  as  the  re- 
sult of  accidentally  drinking  a 
caustic  soda  solution.  Says 
The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
February  8)  in  part : 


THE    TWO    WHITE    PALLS. 


"Cannon  ....  maintains 
that  hunger  is  not  a  general 
sensation.  The  sharp  onset  of 
its  pangs  and  the  abrupt  arrival 
of  the  characteristic  ache  which  many  have  noted  could  scarcely 
be  the  expression  of  a  general  bodily  state;  for  this  does  not 
change  with  such  critical  suddenness.  Neither  will  the  general 
sensation  theoiy  explain  the  intermitteney  of  hunger  which  is 
frequently  observed.  Cannon's  experiments  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  hunger  results  from  powerful  contractions  of  the  stomach. 
With  this  general  view  the  observations  which  Carlson  has  now 
been  able  to  make  on  his  new  fistulous  subject  are  in  accord. 
He  notes  that  the  empty  stomach  exhibits,  at  least  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  a  meal,  two  types  of  rhythmie 
movements;  one  is  relatively  feeble  but  continuous;  the  other 
falls  into  periods  of  relatively  strong  contractions.  In  confirma- 
tion of  Camion  the  individual  contractions  of  the  continuous 
rhythm  are  recognized  as  hunger  pains.  The  strong  'hunger 
contractions '  are  promptly  inhibited  by  chewing  palatable  food 
and  by  stimulation  of  the  gustatory  nerve  endings  in  the  mouth. 
According  to  Carlson  the  mere  sight  or  smell  of  food,  or  any 
kind  of  olfactory  stimulation,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the 
stomach  movements  of  a  hungry  man. 

"The  stomach  contractions  (and  the  hunger  sensations)  are 
not  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  therapeutic  quantities  of 
a  variety  of  drugs.  Famihar  beverages — water,  coffee,  tea,  beer, 
wine,  and  brandy — on  the  other  hand,  cause  inhibition,  water 
appearing  to  have  the  least  effect  in  this  direction.  It  appears 
that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  hunger  at  any  rate,  the  empty 
stomach  is  never  completely  at  rest. 

"Hunger,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  a  condition  which  at  times 
commands  the  considerate  attention  of  the  practitioner.  The 
fortunate  physiologic  observations  on  an  occasional  unfortunate 
individual  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  medicine  by  directing  atten- 
tion to  numerous  little-understood  and  hitherto  unexplained 
gastric  manifestations  of  disease." 
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From  "The  Illustrated  Ujii-lnii  Ni'\v>." 

THE    KIND    OF    WEATHER    THAT    "WRECKED"    CAPTAIN    SCOTT. 


DRAWN    BY    ONE    WHO    KNOWS. 


Captain  Scott  wrote  of  encountering  temperatures  of  minus  20  to  47.  "  witli  a  continuous  head-wind."  and  said  that  "our  wreck  is  certainly 
duo  to  tlii-s  sudden  advent  of  severe  weatlier."  Arriving  witliin  eleven  miles  of  One  Ton  Camp,  "with  fuel  for  one  hot  meal  and  food  for  two 
days,  for  four  days  wo  have  been  unable  to  leave  the  tent,  a  gale  blowing  about  us.  Wo  are  weak.  wTiting  is  difficult,  but  for  my  own  sake 
I  do  not  regret  this  journey."     The  drawing  above  is  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Marston,  the  artist  with  tho  Shackleton  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1907-9. 


AMUNDSEN  ON  POLAR  RISKS 

THE  QUESTION  whether  polar  results  are  worth  the 
risks,  raised  by  the  tragedy  of  tho  Scott  expedition,  is 
answered  by  Roald  Amundsen  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  North  and  South  Poles:  The  Steam  Boilers  of  the  Earth," 
contributed  to  The  American-Scandinavian  Review  (New  York, 
March),  the  official  organ  of  the  American-Scandina\'ian  Foun- 
dation. In  this  article,  the  distinguished  explorer  tells  also  for 
the  first  time  his  plans  for  the  coming  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.     Captain  Amundsen  writes: 

"Is  it  worth  while?  is  the  question  I  am  often  asked.  Are  the 
results  such  as  to  justify  the  enormous  expenditure  of  human 
energ\'  and  wealth  consumed  in  polar  expeditions?  Your  re- 
searc"hes  may  interest  a  few  learned  scientists,  but  of  what 
practical  benefit  can  they  be  to  the  men  who  plod  in  the  common 
ways  of  life?  No  doubt  this  old  question  A\ill  lift  its  head  again, 
now  that  my  companions  and  I  are  preparing  to  start  on  our  long- 
projected  voyage  to  the  arctic  regions.  Altho  the  North  Pole 
has  been  reached  since  I  formulated  my  plans,  I  expect  to  carry 
them  out  precisely  as  I  first  stated  them  before  the  Nom^egian 
Geographic  Society  in  October,  1908.  The  experience  we  have 
gained  on  the  antarctic  continent  can  be  of  Uttle  or  no  service 
to  us,  as  the  conditions  we  expect  to  encounter  are  entirely 
different,  and  we  face  now  an  expedition  compared  to  which  our 
trip  to  the  South  Pole  was  a  mere  pleasure-jaunt.  We  shall 
probably  be  gone  five  years,  but  are  prepared  to  spend  seven 
years  in  the  arctic  regions,  if  necessary,  to  complete  our  plan, 
which  includes  a  drifting  across  the  polar  basin  from  the  Bering 
Sea,  across  the  \ieiruty  of  the  North  Pole,  and  out  again  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  We  know  well  that  the  under- 
taking is  hazardous  and  that  much  suffering  awaits  us.  Is  it 
worth  while? 

"My  answer  is  that  to  extend  human  knowledge  is  always 
worth  while.  The  time  has  surely  come  when  we  human  beings 
can  no  longer  be  content  without  knowing  even  the  little  planet 
on  which  we  Uve.  We  must  realize  that  all  that  we  have  and  are 
we  owe  to  the  scientists,  the  patient  searchers  after  knowledge. 
Without  them  we  should  probablj-  still  be  killing  oiu*  meat  with 
stone  knives  and  crunching  it  raw.  Knowledge  must  first  come 
to  the  scientist  before  it  can  be  apphed  to  the  practical  every- 
day concerns  of  the  world  and  become  of  benefit  to  all  himianity. 

"The  importance  of  the  polar  regions  in  the  household 
economy  of  nature  is  httle  reahzed.  The  North  Pole  and  the 
South  Pole  have  been  aptly  called  the  two  steam  boilers  of  the 
earth.     If  the  power  they  generate  were  suddenly  to  cease,  all 


activity  on  the  earth  would  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a  new  thought 
to  most  of  us  that  life  and  power  come  out  of  the  frozen  fastnesses 
of  the  Poles,  and  yet  it  is  true.  W«  have  all  learned  in  our  school- 
days how  the  heavier  water  of  the  arctic  regions  presses  in  on 
the  lighter,  because  heated,  water  of  the  equatorial  regions,  and 
so  causes  ocean  currents,  just  as  the  same  process  in  the  air  causes 
the  trade-winds,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  science  of  ocean- 
ography has  revealed  to  us  the  stimulating,  rejuvenating  effect  of 
these  frigid  currents  on  the  plant  and  vegetable  Ufe  in  the  ocean. 
The  teeming  fish  life  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  depends  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  food  brought  it  on  the  currents  from  the  \-irgin 
ice  fields  of  the  north.  With  the  mixture  of  the  northward  flowing 
warm  current  and  the  southward  flowing  cold  waters  from  the 
polar  basin  fish  life  is  waked  to  activity;  the  fishes  begin  to  spawn 
and  become,  as  it  were,  resuscitated.  If  my  polar  expedition 
brought  no  other  result  beyond  an  exact  study  of  the  polar  cur- 
rents in  question,  their  course,  velocity  and  direction,  as  well 
as  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  they  contain — then  the  expedi- 
tion would  richly  have  paid  for  itself." 

Meteorological  observations,  Captain  Amundsen  goes  on  to 
say,  will  constitute  another  important  phase  of  the  expedition. 
In  this  he  is  working  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Hergesell, 
Count  Zeppelin's  partner,  who  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  project.  Amundsen  proposes  to  take  a  wireless  apparatus 
with  him,  and  Professfir  Hergesell  hopes,  through  the  generosity 
of  German  friends,  to  encompass  the  polar  basin  with  four  or 
more  meteorological  stations, — one  probably  in  Alaska,  one  in 
Siberia,  one  in  Spitzbergen,  and  one  in  Labrador.  The  Fram 
will  thus  be  in  constant  wireless  communication  ^vith  these 
stations;  and  in  this  way  a  much  larger  area  will  be  covered  for 
a  longer  period  and  much  more  exhaustively  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  What  has  been  said  of  the  polar 
currents  in  the  water  holds  good,  the  writer  assures  us,  of  the 
currents  in  the  air;  they  give  the  key  to  weather  conditions  the 
world  over.     Of  the  magnetic  observations  he  says: 

"Our  work  in  this  field  will  dovetail  with  that  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  which  has  at  its  ser\ice  the  good  ship  Carnegie,  ably 
directed  by  Prof.  L.  A.  Bauer.  His  vessel  is  constructed  of 
wood  and  copper,  with  a  special  ^^ew  to  taking  magnetic  ob- 
servations, and  has  already  done  much  excellent  work  in  this 
field  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  If  it  is  possible  for  me  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Carnegie,  adding  ray  observations  to 
those  of  Professor  Bauer,  both  being  worked  out  simultaneously, 
then  the  scientific  world  will  at  last  have  a  completed  magnetio 
record  from  which  to  make  deductions." 


LETTERS    AND     ART 


FORGOTTEN   LINCOLN  CARICATURES 


HOW  MANY  woul«l  brand  as  sacrilege  the  thought  of  a 
ridirulfd  Lineoln?  In  his  day  the  product  of  the 
cartoonist  wan  not  as  widespread  as  among  us  now, 
but  it  made  Lincohi  its  mark  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Punch's 
animosities  are  well  known,  and  oiu'  frequently  sees  his  satirical 
portraits  of  Lincoln  n'produced  to-day  in  magazine  articles;  but 
the  home  product  is  less  familiar.  The  Lantern  (Chicago),  which 
calls  itself  "a  publication  of  discarded  truth  and  resurrected 
fiction,"  thinks  it  '"more  than  doubtful  that  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  newspapers  of  to-tiay  have  ever  considered  that  Lincoln 
might  have  been  the  target  of  the  caricaturist  during  his  time, 
just  as  Roosevelt  or  Taft  or  Wilson  have  been  in  our  time.' 
With  its  ray  this  little  periodical  has  illuminated  some  of  the 
pages  of  a  short-lived  periodical  of  the  early  OO's  called  Vanity 
Fair,  a  complete  set  of  which  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  public  libraries.     The  Lantern  beams  in  this  way: 

"In  the  caricatures  of  pioneer  American  cartoonists,  it  requires 
no  ma^nifying-gla.ss  to  discern  immediately  the  important  traits 
of  Lincoln's  character.  He  is  seen  always  the  same  man,  even 
when  ridiculed  by  the  cartoonist  of  the  eastern  journal  hostile 
to  Lincoln's  political  cause.  There  were  ever  present  beneath 
the  burlesque  of  the  caricaturist  the  grave  seriousness,  the 
unbound  trust  in  providence,  in  God.  in  his  fellow  men,  the 
sanctity  of  his  once  given  word,  and  his  love  of  doing  what  the 
candidate  promised  to  trusting  voters  before  his  election 

"The  days  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  big  days  of  reconstruction 
which  followed,  moved  the  caricaturists  to  sketching  their  ideas, 
but  these  efforts  were  expressions  of  unfair  animosity,  partial 
and  sectional,  and  lacked  art  or  humor. 

"The  comic  paper  as  an  American  institution  was  unknown. 
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OUR    GREAT    ICEBERG    MELTING    AWAY. 
[Buchanan  as  an  Iceberg.) 

— Vaniiy  Fair.  March  9.   18G1. 

Scores  of  periodicals  that  claimed  the  title  had  been  started, 
but  they  were  universally  short-lived,  generally  on  account  of 
their  triviality.  They  represented  nothing — an  essential  to  even 
a  comic  paper — and  they  had  no  reason  for  existence.  They 
were  at  best  mere  imitations  of  French  or  German  periodicals 
and  did  not  appeal  to  American  taste. 


•  it  was  not  until  Keppler  adapted  the  vigorous  and  expressive 
art  of  the  German  school  to  American  ideas  that  the  comic  paper 
assumed  its  legitimate  place  in  American  journalism.  Keppler 
was  an  Austrian,  had  travelled  extensiv«'ly  in  his  native  country, 
and  had  aspired  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  to  become  an  actor. 
In  Vienna  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  great  tragedians  of  the 
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THE    MAC  LINCOLN-HARRISBURG    HIGHLAND    FLING. 

—  Vanity  Fair,  March  9,   1861.  ' 

time  at  the  Royal  Playhouse,  the  Burg-theater,  and  he  toured 
Europe  and  America  with  theatrical  companies.  He  landed  in 
the  New  World  in  1872,  and  it  was  he  who  started  the  first  comic 
paper  of  this  country.  Puck,  primarily  in  St.  Louis,  and  later  in 
company  with  the  genial  Adolph  Sehwartzman  in  New  York. 

"One  of  the  forgotten  comic  papers  of  the  early  sixties  is 
Vanity  Fair.  Only  a  very  few  copies  of  this  publication  sur\'ived 
the  destructive  years  of  the  war.  The  very  limited  circulation 
which  this  weekly  had  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  there  are 
many  duplicates  of  the  seven  volumes  issued  in  existence." 

The  first  number  of  this  weekly,  published  in  a  quarto  of 
sixteen  pages,  appeared  in  1859.  "It  gently  expired  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862."     W^e  read  further: 

"Its  contributors  did  not  affix  their  names  to  their  articles, 
but  employed  queer  pen  names;  it  is  not  inopossible  that  one 
or  two  men  were  responsible  for  the  literary  contents.  Bobbett- 
Hopper  was  the  cartoonist,  the  author  of  nearly  every  caricature 
published  during  the  life  of  Vaniiy  Fair. 

"Manj-  good  things  can  be  found  there  among  insignificant 
products.  The  caricatures  of  Lincoln  and  many  of  the  countless 
anecdotes,  paragraphs,  and  verses  to  and  about  him,  while  sig- 
nificant and  typical  of  the  time,  are  mostlj'  unknow'n. 

"The  cartoons  w'e  reproduce  wall  be  easily  understood  by, those 
who  know  the  history  of  the  sixties  and  early  seventies.  The 
names  of  the  caricatured  subjects  are  now  framed  in  history. 
The  truth  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  philosophy,  reproduced  as  a  motto 
of  this  article  [/  do  the  very  best  I  know  how,  the  very  best  I  can, 
and  mean  to  keep  doing  so  'til  the  end.     If  the  end  brings  me  out 
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all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  anything. — 
Abraham  Lincoln),  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Lanlcrn  reprints  one  of  the  more  ambitious  humorous 
essays  as  an  enlarged  eaption  for  "The  MaeLincobi  Harrisburg 
Highland  Fling."    It  is  from  Vanity  Fair  of  March  9,  1861: 

"movements    UK    MR.    LINCOL.N 

"The  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  give  Baltimore  the  'go- 
by' may  be  cliaraeterized  as  the  mo.sl  imjjortant  movement  made 
by  him  during  his  preliminary  Presidential  progress.  Considered 
as  steps,  we  suppose  that  the  movement  in  question,  coupled 
with  the  costume  in  which  it  was  performed,  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  'The  MacLincoln  Harrisburg  Highland 
Fling.'  Certain  Scottish  chieftains  are  distinguished  from  com- 
mon pipers  by  the  prefi,\  of  the  definite  article  to  their  patro- 
nymics. 'TheMacXab'  may  be  taken  as  a  case  in  point.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  then,  having  assumed  the  chieftainship  of  a  mighty  clan 
and  selected  the  costume  of  a  Scottish  chief  to  perform  the 
part  in,  ought  surely  to  be  entitled  to  the  definite  article,  and  to 
receive  and  govern  during  his  term  of  office  by  the  style  and 
title  of  'The  MacLincoln  More.' — In  this  connection  the  inore 
is  a  Gselic  addition  to  a  title,  and  means  big.  It  bears  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  Balti-more.  As  a  piper  will  be  an  indispensable 
appendage  for  'The  MacLincoln  More,'  wo  suppose  that  the 
distinguished  personage  in  question  can  do  no  less  than  appoint 
Thurlow  Weed  to  that  important  position.  Thurlow  will  make  a 
very  efficient  piper.  He  has  been  playing  one  tune  for  a  long 
time;  and  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Scotch  bagpipes 
always  do  that  and  can  not  do  anytliing  else,  the  instrument 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  him  to  blow. 

"Our  ubiquitous  artist,  who  was  at  Harrisburg  and  elsewhere 
during  the  performance  of  The  Mae  Lincoln's  celebrated  'move- 
ment,' has  sent  us  the  annexed  sketch.  Altho  the  Kilt  can  not 
be  called  a  very  definite  article  of  costume,  yet,  as  the  definite 
article  is  worn  by  the  chieftain  for  a  prefix  to  his  name,  the 
adoption  of  the  kilt  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  misdemeanor. 
The  precautionary  measure  of  'letting  his  whiskers  grow,'  taken 


wearer;  and  is  described  by  our  ubiquitous  artist  as  resemljling 
the  wing-feather  of  a  swan  rather  than  that  of  an  eagle — lj«'ing 
remarkable  large  and  White." 


ttisirrii;i.';isf 


PROF.  LINCOLN  IN  HIS  GREAT  FEAT  OF  BALANCING. 
[Fort  Sumter  against  the  Dove  of  Peace.] 

— Vanity  Fair,  March  23,   1S61. 

by  The  MacLincoln,  will  now  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Scottish  chieftains  invariably  'let  their  whiskers  grow:'  they  are 
obUged  by  feudal  tenure  to  do  so.  Pipers  also;  so  that  Thurlow 
Weed  had  better  consult  authorities  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  articles.  It  \\-iIl  be  remarked  that  the 
Feather  worn  by  the  cliieftaiu  in  his  bonnet  is  pecuMar,  if  not 
abnormal.     It  was  placed  there  by  Weed,   unknown   to   the 
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CIVIL   WAR    CARTOON. 

Old  Abe — ".\in't  there  a  nice  crop?  There's  the  hardy 
Bunker  Hill  (lower,  the  Seventh  Kegiment  pink,  tin-  Fireboy 
tuUp — that  tri-colored  flower  grows  near  Independence  Hall — 
the  Western  Blossoms  and  Prairie  Flowers  will  soon  begin  to 
shoot." 

Columbia — "What  charming  plant  is  this?" 
Old  Abe — "That    is    rare    in    this    country — it    will    bloom 
shortly   and   boar  Jeflfersonia    Davisiana." 

—  Vanity  Fair.  May  9.   1861. 

A  specimen  of  its  verse  has  some  interest  as  an  index  of  the 

taste  of  the  age: 

A    WAR    SONG 

Mr.  Augustus  Snipes,  late  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  rather  falters  himself, 

that  when  a  model  for  a  War  Song  is  desired,  the  following  will  be 

about  the  martial  go: 

Come  draw  your  triggers. 
And  fight  for  your  niggers. 

Tho  nobody  cares  to  disturb  'em! 
These  pestilent  fleas 
Must  vote  as  we  i)lease, 

Or,  by  Johnny  Calhoun,  we'll  curb  'em! 

For  the  ballot  and  bo.\ 
Let  xis  substitute  knock.s: 

Hard  knocks,  and  sweet  stringing  dry  knocks; 
Tho  we're  rich  in  assets. 
Yet  we  won't  pay  our  debts 

To  a  parcel  of  pestilent  Shylocks. 

O  we  ri.se  as  we  think  on 

That  scamp,  Abram  LINCOLN, 

That  beastly,  belligerent  Buckerl 
O  we  swear  all  together 
To  tar  and  to  feather, 

Providixl  we  catch  him,  the  Sucker! 

Then  seize  all  your  rifles. 
And  don't  stand  for  trifles. 

Like  fratricides,  burglaries,  treasons! 
So  comrades!  all  come. 
.\nd  in  ramrods  and  rum. 

We  have  Ave  hundred  excellent  reasons! 

The  Lantern  reprints  a  "New  ABC  wTitten  for  little  Abraham 
(just  four  months  old)  by  his  cousin  Willie  (just  done  his  school- 
ing)."    Its  humor  can  be  tested  in  one  or  two  specimens: 

"A's  for  America,  greatest  land  'neath  the  sun.  It's  got  a 
North  and  a  South,  which  used  to  be  one. 

"B  is  for  Beauregard,  Bully  Beast  and  so  forth,  who  thought 
with  a  lick  he  cculd  wipe  up  the  North. 

"  E  is  forT^ngland  wno  can't  make  up  her  mind  to  which  side 
of  the  question  she  should  be  most  inclined. 

"M  is  for  muskets,  men,  money  and  more;  we  require  all 
these  for  to  go  to  the  war." 
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WHERE  A   COLONIAL    ART   SURVIVES 

IN  TIIK  HEMOTK  mouutuiu  distrktrt  of  the  South,  where 
ii\  i! /.ation  has  a|>|>urfiitly  stood  Htill  ovtT  since  the  colonial 
luipii.*  IS  huilt  ihrir  honu'8  there,  we  find  still  sur\'i*'ing  the 
•noieiit  art  of  huud-weuviat;.  The  women  now  card,  spin,  and 
weave  juat  as  our  great-^eat-gruudmothers  did  before  power- 
loouu  were  invented.     They  do  not,  of  course,  di'pend  upon  the 


"THE    DOWTSTFALL  OF    PARIS." 

Woven  In  North  Carolina  three  generations  ago.  Some  vandal  cut 
this  coverlet  into  thirty-two  pieces,  but  it  was  "restored "  by  sewing 
the  pieces  together.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  design  commemorates  the 
31st  of  March,  1814,  when  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris  accom- 
panied by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  perhaps 
the  7th  of  July,  1815,  when  for  the  second  time  the  Allies  took  posses- 
sion of  the  French  capital  and  Napoleon's  power  was  finally  broken. 


old-fashioned  loom  for  the  ordinary  fabrics,  but  they  still  make 
coverlets  that  are  rich  in  texture  and  coloring — real  works  of  art, 
according  to  Eliza  Calvert  Hall  (Mrs.  Lida  Calvert  Obenchain), 
who  tells  about  them  in  her  "Book  of  Hand-Woven  Coverlets." 
"Whoever  tries  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  art  in  the  New 
World,"  she  says,  "will  see  in  the  colors  and  designs  of  the  hand- 
woven  coverlet  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  that  spirit  which 
breathes  full-awakened  through  the  sculpture  of  St.  Gaudens  and 
Borglum,  and  the  architecture  of  Richardson  and  McKim,  and 
glows  in  the  canvases  of'  Whistler,  Fmrness,  Sargent,  and 
Abbey."  This  textile  art  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Puritans 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  practised  in  all  the 
colonies  from  Massachusetts  to  South  CaroUna;  but  only  in.  the 
far-out-of-the-way  regions  of  Virginia,  North  Carohna,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky  is  it  still  aUve.  To  many  of  the  uncultured  men 
among  the  mountaineers,  fine  old  coverlets  are  no  more  valuable 
than  common  quilts,  and  they  frequently  use  them  to  wrap  up 
bulks  of  tobacco  or  to  cover  potatoes  in  freezing  weather;  but 
to  most  of  the  more  or  less  enhghtened  women  they  are  expres- 
sions of  a  hampered  but  genuine  artistic  feeling.  And  in  the 
eyes  of  persons  hke  Mrs.  Obeiachain,  who  has  made  a  considerable 


Btudy  of  them,  the  finer  clasa  of  coverlets  are  tilings  of  Iwauty, 
re<'alling  tales  of  hiHtor>'  and  romance.     She  writes: 

"In  the  mountains  of  Knott  County,  Kentucky,  on  Troubhv 
some  Creek  there  is  a  settlement  school  [burned  since  Mrs. 
OUnchain's  book  was  WTitten],  and  at  one  end  of  the  long  hall  in 
the  main  building  you  will  find  the  slab  settle,  the  slab  cupboard, 
the  rt'el,  th<-  big  wheel  for  spinning  cotton  and  wool,  the  Uttle 
tiax  wheel,  and  a  sled  loom  over  a  hundred  years  old.  At  the  loom 
sits  a  inountain-girl  and  she  is  called — hsten,  ye  lovers  of  music! — 
she  is  called  Dalmanutha,  a  name  that  might  have  descended  to 
her  from  some  mountain-princess;  or  perhaps  it  is  Cynthia, 
name  beloved  of  Elizabethan  poets.  She  is  weaving  a  coverlet, 
and  a.s  she  weaves  she  looks  at  a  yellow  strip  of  paper  on  which 
her  mother's  mother  traced  the  lines  and  figures  of  the  draft. 

'"Thoreau  says  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  life  that  goes  into  it.  If  Dalmanutha  and  Cynthia 
valued  their  work  according  to  Thoreau's  standards,  only  a 
queen  or  a  millionaire  could  possess  one  of  their  coverlets,  for 
almost  a  year  of  a  woman's  life  goes  into  the  making  of  a  moun- 
tain 'kiver.'  It  is  just  as  if  a  painter  had  to  manufacture  his 
canvas,  brushes,  easel,  palette,  and  paints,  or  a  sculptor  go  to  the 
quarry  and  dig  out  a  block  of  marble  for  his  statue. 

"In  the  old  days  a  hnen  thread  was  used  for  the  warp,  and 
fiax  had  to  be  grown,  hackled,  and  spun.  Now  the  coverlet  is  of 
cotton  overshot  with  wool,  and  these  materials,  too,  are  a  home 
product.  The  women  work  in  the  field,  hoeing  the  cotton,  gath- 
ering it  when  it  is  ripe,  picking  it,  carding  it,  and  spinning  it. 
The  sheep  must  be  sheared  and  the  wool  picked,  washed,  carded, 
and  spun.  Then  they  must  dig  roots,  collect  the  barks  of  differ- 
ent trees,  set  the  'blue-pot,'  and  make  the  dyes  according  to 
ancestral  methods.  When  all  this  drudgery  is  finished,  the 
mountain-woman  seats  herself  at  the  loom;  her  bodily  weariness 
falls  from  her  Uke  a  garment;  she  is  no  longer  a  tired  drudge, 
she  is  an  artist,  and  she  breathes  the  diviner  air  of  that  region 
where  beautiful  things  are  created.  If  a  sculptor  or  a  painter 
should  enter  her  cabin  door  she  might  greet  him  as  a  sister  greets 
a  brother;  and  I  think  that  if  the  God  of  Beauty  became  incarnate 
and  walked  the  earth  searching  for  his  most  faithfid  worshiper, 
he  would  not  find  what  he  sought  in  any  studio  or  art-shop;  his 
search  would  end  on  some  Southern  mountain,  among  gaunt, 
haggard  women  toiling  for  two  seasons  to  make  the  thread  for 
shuttle  and  loom,  spending  the  short  winter  days  weaving  a 
fabric  that  will  last  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  finally 
christening  their  work  at  the  springs  of  fancy  with  a  name  that 
sounds  oftentimes  hke  a  song  or  a  poem." 

Not  a  Uttle  of  the  charm  of  the  coverlets  is  due  to  the  names 
given  them  by  their  designers.  Some  of  the  names  are  windows, 
says  the  author,  "through  which  I  look  into  the  lives  of  my 
mountain  sisters  " ;  others  are  flashes  of  humor,  gleams  of  tear- 
drops, poets'  imagery,  women's  longings,  and  pages  of  history. 
The  history  of  the  country  from  the  Indian  wars  to  Lee's  surren- 
der is  traced  by  the  names  of  coverlets.  Here  are  some  of  the 
poetic  ones: 

"'Star  of  the  East,'  'Rose  in  the  Wilderness,'  'Rose  in  the 
Garden,'  'Star  of  Venus,'  'Wonder  of  the  Forest,'  'Flower  of  the 
Mountain,'  'Rose  Leaf  and  Bud,'  'Sunrise  on  the  Walls  of  Troy,' 
'Rose  in  the  VaUey,'  'Wreaths  and  Roses,'  and  'Morning  Star' 
are  not  merely  poetical,  they  are  poetry  itself.  The  weavers 
who  gave  these  names  to  their  coverlet  designs  were  poets,  but 
they  died  '  with  all  their  music  in  them '  except  the  few  notes  we 
hear  in  those  simple  phrases  that  one  loves  to  say  over  and  over 
^vith  a  regretful  thought  of  the  woman  whose  sotil  held  something 
for  which  she  had  no  means  of  expression  except  the  weaving 
and  naming  of  a  coverlet.  .  .  . 

"'Lonely  Heart'  tells  a  story  of  a  deserted  wife  or  a  maiden 
forlorn.  'Flowers  of  Edinboro'  is  a  Scotch  emigrant's  sigh  for 
her  native  land,  and  if  you  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  those 
mountain-people,  such  titles  as  'Queen's  Patch,'  'King's  Flower,' 
'Cuckoo's  Nest,'  'Penford  Chariot  Wheels,'  and  'Flowers  of 
Edinboro'  would  teU  a  story  of  Scotch  and  EngUsh  ancestry 
quite  as  authentic  as  the  aristocratic  surnames  borne  by  the 
weavers  themselves.  'Yoimg  Lady's  Perplexity'  suggests  a 
maiden  hesitating  between  two  lovers.  'The  Forty-Niners ' 
commemorates  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  'Rose  of 
Sharon,'  'Lily  of  the  Valley,'  'OUve  Leaf,'  and  'Isle  of  Patmos' 
show  the  Bibhcal  knowledge  of  the  mountaineer 

'"Youth  and  Beauty'  and  'Lasting  Beauty'  are  names  that 
tap  the  fountain  of  tears.     There  are  some  things  that  we  do 
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not  know  until  wc  lose  them,  nor  can  wo  really  know  a  tliinp  until 
we  know  its  opposite.  If  you  want  a  hymn  in  praise  of  youth 
and  beauty,  you  must  not  expect  it  of  the  young  and  th(i  beauti- 
ful.    Only  the  old  know  what  youth  and  beauty  are." 

The  designs  eamu  from  all  sorts  of  sources:  some  bear  the  ear- 
marks of  the  creator's  environment  or  the  habitat  of  her  ances- 
tors; while  others  are  conceived  in  purely  abstract  poetic  fancy. 
Tho  without  inspiring  paintings  on  her  wails  or  bric-a-brac  on  her 
mantel-shelf,  the  mountain-woman  sees  the  same  moon  and  stars 
that  woke  dreams  in  the  souls  of  the  great  poets,  at  her  feet  bloom 
the  flowers  that  they  loved,  and  "in  her  brain  is  the  source  of  all 
art" — tliis  is  how  Mrs.  Obenchain  accounts  for  the  beautiful 
designs.     And  she  particularizes  thus: 

"Certain  folk-stories  and  myths  are  common  to  all  literature, 
and  certain  forms  of  beauty  are  common  to  all  art.  We  find 
them  drifting  from  one  country  to  another,  seeking  expression 
in  clay  or  marble  or  in  woven  threads.  The  swastika  of  the 
Hindu  race  is  also  a  Christian  sj-mbol  and  is  found  in  the  Roman 
catacombs  of  the  fourth  century,  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century, 
all  over  Asia  and  Europe,  on  old  Greek  coins,  on  Etruscan  vases, 
on  the  pottery  of  the  Pueblo  Indian,  on  the  Navajo  blanket,  and 
in  the  decorative  work  of  the  Hindu.  In  the  ruins  of  Yucatan 
we  see  sculptured  designs  similar  to  the  scrolls  and  rectiUnear 
frets  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  if  you  place  side  by  side 
the  designs  used  by  the  Navajo  Indian  and  the  Scandinavian 
weaver,  you  would  say  that  artists  of  the  same  blood  must  have 
created  them.  The  Scandinavian  weaver  uses  the  straight  lines 
that  are  the  special  mark  of  Navajo  work.  The  zigzag  design 
that  the  Navajo  uses  to  represent  lightning  is  found  in  the  textile 
vork  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  some  old  coverlet  woven  in 
New  England  or  the  mountains  of  the  Southern  States  may  show 
a  pattern  whose  lines  will  lead  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Vikings." 


"THE  PLAY  WITH   A  PUNCH" 

THE  NEW  BEE  that  buzzes  in  the  bonnet  of  the  theatri- 
cal manager  is  said  to  hum  an  insistent  note  about 
"the  play  with  a  punch."  No  American  product  can 
get  by  the  doorkeeper  of  our  playhouses,  at  present,  we  are 
assured,  unless  it  has  this  pugihstic  feature.  "The  play  with 
a  punch,"  explains  Mr.  Adolph  Klauber  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"is  the  kind  that  contains  at  least  one  oratorical,  emotional,  or 
extravagant  period,  leaving  the  auditor  breathless  when  the 
curtain  falls."  The  authors  may  not  be  wholly  to  blame  for  the 
inconsistencies  of  character  and  plot  involved  in  landing  these 
"punches,"  but  the  fact  that  their  plays  present  these  incon- 
sistencies degrades  them  from  playA\Tights  to  play-makers,  asserts 
this  writer.  It  is  apparently  only  another  mistaken  fetish  of 
the  producer,  Uke  his  substitution  of  "types"  for  actors,  for 
experience  is  showing  that  "as  many  plays  are  ruined  by  such 
climaxes  as  are  saved  by  them."     Mr.  Klauber  goes  on: 

"It  is  possible,  as  in  'A  Bridal  Path,'  to  produce  such  a  sudden 
change  of  mood  in  an  audience  that  what  has  hitherto  seemed 
moderately  agreeable  and  diverting  becomes  pallid  and  unprofit- 
able by  contrast  with  the  more  highly  colored  incident.  And  if 
there  is  only  one  such  incident,  or  high  point,  in  a  play  which 
is  otherwise  on  the  flat,  it  \\dll  be  hardly  enough  to  satisfy  an 
appetite  for  the  sensational. 

"The  mistake  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  or  a  complete 
ignorance  of  dramatic  laws  and  values. 

"Drama  and  melodrama  are  chiefly  dependent  for  their  effect 
upon  the  objective  exposition.  In  fact,  many  such  pieces  might 
be  played  in  pantomime  and-still  be  intelligible  and  interesting. 

"In  comedj-,  however,  the  play  of  wit  and  humor  and  the  con- 
trast of  charactsr  and  point  of  \-iew  are  far  more  important 
than  mere  extraneous  incident.  When  the  play-maker,  then, 
proceeds  to  pull  his  comic  exposition  apart  in  order  to  introduce 
the  so-caUed  'punch'  he  is  engaged  in  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
process.  And  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  play  falls  to  pieces 
at  this  verj'  point. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar  with 
the  practical  workings  of  the  theater  that  much  may  be  done 


in  the  \va>  of  shaping  and  amending  the  form  and  substance 
of  a  play  in  the  course  of  relu-arsals.  But  something  more  is 
necessary  than  the  mere  familiarity  with  points  of  favor  in 
current  successes  and  the  reproduction  of  those  points. 

"Time  and  again  i)lays  are  offered  in  which  the  tampering 
has  been  done  without  any  regard  for  the  charact<"r  of  the  play 
under  consideration.  And  in  this  way  the  insistent  cn>'  for  'the 
punch'  has  worked  no  end  of  harm. 

"It  is  exactly  at  the  point  in  which  he  attempts  to  introduce 
'the  punch,'  for  example,  that  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon  has  shot 
widest  of  tho  mark  in  his  otherwise  charmingly  conceived  and 
beautifully  written  play,   'Romance.'     But  there  is  here  less 


"BOSTON    TOWN." 

A  doublo-woven  blue  and  white  coverlet,  whose  border  cek^ 
brates  colonial  Boston.  It  was  probably  woven  by  Gabriel 
Miller,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


obvious  violence  and  a  lesser  sense  of  the  making  of  a  climax 
without  respect  to  what  has  been  developed  pre\'iously. 

"And  after  all,  tho  it  is  true  that  several  plays  containing 
the  big,  forceful  scene,  'the  punch, '  in  fact,  have  been  unusually 
successful,  it  is  equally  true  that  its  absence  has  not  prevented 
success  in  other  cases. 

"Is  there  a  'punch'  in  'Milestones'? 

"Is  there  a  'punch'  in  'Years  of  Discretion'? 

"Certainly  not  w^hat  the  average  producer  would  regard  as 
such. 

"A  punch,  5'es,  but  not  represented  in  violent  incident. 
The  punch  of  these  plays  consists  in  their  naturally  human  qual- 
ities, in  their  consistent  development. 

"The  freshest  inspiration  this  season  has  shown,  yes,  several 
seasons,  is  found  in  'The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl.'  And  the  public 
Ukes  it.  The  public  in  possibly  larger  numbers  than  have 
patronized  any  Belaseo  production  in  years  is  rushing  to  see 
'Years  of  Discretion.'  That  same  public  has  been  Uberal  in  its 
patronage  of  'Milestones,'  and  its  long  London  run  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge. 

"It  will  be  a  good  thing  when  our  play-makers  and  our  pro- 
ducers stop  worshiping  this  recentlj'  discovered  fetish  of  '  the 
punch.'  Let  them  strive  a  little  more  for  plausibihty  and  con- 
sistencj\  And  it's  dollars  to  a  pass-out  check  that  they  will 
find  it  more  profitable  in  the  long  run,  and — in  long  runs." 
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BRITAIN'S   AMERICAN  CHIEF  RABBI 


THE  OLD  OKDKR  appears  tu  bi>  I'hanjfing  in  the  world 
of  Judaism,  .and  the  atlapt<  "Ex  orienle  lux"  in  reversed 
when  "Amerit'a,  (h-Judaized,  ifonoclastic  and  irrever- 
ent America,  has  presented  the  world  of  Anfilo-Jewry  with  its 
new  Chief  Kabbi."  This  is  the  Hebrew  Sluiulard's  (New  York) 
phrasing  of  the  choice  of  Kabbi  J.  II.  Hertz,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  post  is 
n>garded  by  JewTj'  as  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  kind  within 
the  reach  of  any  Jewish  rab- 
binical functionarj',  but  the 
sway  of  this  officer  does  not 
extend  over  the  whole  realm 
of  English  Jews,  as  many  lay 
^Titers  in  the  daily  press  have 
assumed.  The  Reform  Advocate 
(Chicago)  points  out  that  "the 
position  to  which  Dr.  Hertz 
has  been  called  is  in  no  sense 
a  government  or  even  an  im- 
perial post.  The  Chief  Rabbi 
is  the  head  ecclesiastical  officer 
of  a  voluntary  association  of 
Jewish  congregations  in  the 
British  Empire.  The  constit- 
uent synagogs  at  the  present 
time  are  far  from  representing 
the  majority  of  the  Jews  in  the 
King's  dominions.  The  ortho- 
dox congregations  of  Russian 
membership  have  not  affiliated 
with  the  United  Synagog. 
They  are  under  the  charge  of 
their  own  rabbis."  Distin- 
guished as  the  honor  is  in  some 
senses,  it  is  in  others  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sinecure,  as 
The  Jewish  Advocate  (Boston) 
sets  forth  the  situation  to  be 
encountered: 


oflice  lends  itself  to  such  influence,  but  it  is  best  not  to  go  be- 
yond congratulating  the  new  Chief  Rabbi  on  his  ele<'tion.  He 
has  achieved  the  most  worthy  office  of  its  kind  in  Jewry  and 
\\i'  wish  him  God's  grace  in  whatever  he  attempts  to  a*;hieve 
fur  the  glory  of  Judaism  and  the  Jews." 

The  American  Hebrew  (New  York)  views  the  election  in  the 
light  of  a  "spiritual  rapprochement"  of  the  English-spei'.king 

Jews: 


RABBI   JOSEPH    H.. HERTZ. 

k  Hungarian  Jew,  educated  in  the  New  York  schools,  elected  Chief 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire. 


"Imagine  a  man  being  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  nothing  but  a  moral  sanction  to 
support  his  authority.  That  is  the  position  of  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  the  British  Erppire.  The  holder  of  the  office  must  on  the  one 
side  lean  on  the  Shulchan  Aruch — but  not  too  much — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  must  sense  modern  movements,  sympathize 
with  them,  and  participate  in  them.  To  add  to  the  trials  that 
await  him,  Rabbi  Hertz  is  threatened  with  a  certain  amount  of 
schism,  several  score  of  ministers  w^ho  object  to  having  a  superior, 
who  is  a  stranger,  put  over  them,  and  the  natural  clash  between 
the  newer  and  the  older  settlement 

"Dr.  Hertz  faces  conditions  the  reverse  of  those  with  which 
Hermann  Adler  had  to  deal.  Unless  all  the  signs  are  WTong, 
the  heyday  of  British  JewTy  has  passed.  It  still  has  a  group  of 
leaders  able  and  sacrificing,  but  instead  of  winning  new-  laurels 
for  their  community  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  w'orld 
and  are  on  the  defensive.  This  necessity  for  defense  against 
attack  suggests  the  thorny  road  the  new  Chief  Rabbi  will  have 
to  tread. 

"It  may  be  remarked  that  these  are  not  apparently  religious 
problems.  True,  but  the  British  Chief  Rabbinate  is  not  a  purely 
religious  office.  If  we  can  make  the  distinction,  it  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical office.  If  the  new'  incumbent  is  successful  it  will  mean 
a  great  deal  for  a  standardized  Orthodox  Judaism  throughout 
the  world.     Rabbi   Hertz's  affiliations  permit   that,   and   the 


"It  is  no  inconsidcral)le  tri- 
umph for  Judaism  that  this 
lofty  position  in  the  rabbinical 
world  has  been  attained  by  a 
rabbi  hke  Joseph  H.  Hertz, 
who  received  the  whole  of  his 
intellectual  training  in  this 
country,  while  in  rabbinical 
matters  he  was  a  pupil  of  mas- 
ters as  distinguished  as  Morais, 
Kohut.  Jastrow,  and  Szold, 
and  was  the  first  alumnus  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Rabbi  Hertz  has  indeed 
the  further  advantage  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  rabbinical 
work  in  a  British  colony,  but 
his  spiritual  training  was  com- 
pleted in  New  York  City,  and 
America  and  New  York  have 
their  due  share  in  the  honor 
that  has  come  to  him.  It  says 
something,  too,  for  the  increase 
of  friendly  relations  between 
American  and  English  Jewry 
that  the  electors  for  the  most 
important  post  in  the  latter 
community  have  been  satisfied 
to  select  a  candidate  from  the 
United  States.  Of  recent  j'ears 
there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  for  English  Judaism 
to  adapt  many  American 
methods  and  institutions,  such 
as  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  Je\vish  Chautau- 
qua Society,  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis, 
all  of  which  have  been  imitated 
in  England  during  the  past 
decade.  This  spiritual  rap- 
prochement has  been  crowned 

by  the  election  of  Rabbi  Hertz  to  the  Chief  Rabbinate  of  the 

Congregations  of  the  British  Empire." 

Speaking  from  the  lay  standpoint,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  sees 
the  election  of  Dr.  Hertz  as  "a  striking  illustration  of  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  modern  Judaism." 

"Joseph  Herman  Hertz,  it  is  true,  is  a  native  of  Hungary, 
but  he  studied  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  was 
graduated  at  Columbia,  and  got  his  ecclesiastical  education  in 
this  city.  He  spent  several  years  in  South  Africa,  was  rabbi 
of  the  Witwaterstrand  Old  Hebrew  Congregation  in  Johannes- 
burg, was  an  energetic  agitator  against  the  Boer  restrictions  on 
religious  liberty,  was  expelled  by  Kruger,  but  went  back  after 
England  had  conquered  the  countrji,  and  orAy  recently  has  been 
a  pastor  in  New  Y'ork. 

"There  are  probablj^  only  about  180,000  Jew^s  in  the  British 
Islands.  There  are  now  fully  25,000  in  South  Africa,  more 
than  in  any  other  dependenej^  of  the  Empire.  In  India  there 
are  20,000,  and  in  Canada  about  as  many.  Chief  Rabbi  Hertz 
is  the  author  of  a  book,  'The  Jew  in  South  Africa.'  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  a  fuller  knowiedge  of  the  conditions  under  wliich 
his  people  Live  in  all  the  colonies  of  Britain  than  any  other  man 
who  could  have  been  selected. 
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"In  brining  the  thought  of  Judaism  into  touch  with  modern 
life,  the  younger  theologians  are  doing  good  work.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  congregations  to  encourage  this  work  is  in- 
teresting. Rabbi  Hertz  will  be  a  loss  to  New  York.  He  ought 
to  be  a  great  gain  to  Judaism  in  Great  Britain." 


THE  OLDEST  SCULPTURED    CHRIST 

THE  MOST  F.\JMILIAR  representation  of  Jesus  comes 
to  us  from  the  medieval  world,  showing  his  death  on 
the  Cross,  but  the  earliest  Christian  artists  carved  him 
as  the  "Good  Shepherd."  The  first,  says  Dr.  Franklin  Hamil- 
ton in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  pictures  a  false  view 
of  Christian  duty,  tho  "it  is  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years," 
and  he  prefers  the  second.  No  authentic  portrait  of  Jesus 
exists,  so  "we  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  appearance  of 
the  Son  of  Mary."  "The  first  Christians  did  not  dare  to  imago 
the  Son  of  Glory,"  but  the  earli- 
est to  essay  the  task  of  repre- 
sentation have  left  behind  one 
example  that  now  reposes  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Constanti- 
nople. Dr.  Hamilton  gives  us 
this  account  of  it: 


"It  is  of  quaint  design.  It  is 
battered,  squat,  unsymmetrical. 
Untrained  hands  formed  it.  The 
casual  eye  scarce  would  deign  to 
rest  upon  such  a  monument. 
And  yet  how  full  of  meaning. 
How  unspeakably  precious  this 
rude  monolith.  It  is  the  earhest 
known  carved  representation  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  an  archaic  sculp- 
ture brought  from  an  early 
Christian  tomb  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  shows  an  Oriental  shepherd  of 
[grotesque  but  gentle  mien.  He 
is  a  toiler,  a  peasant.  He  is 
coarsely  garbed  and  snailing.  On 
his  broad  bent  shoulders  rests  a 
lamb. 

"I  am  glad  that  those  first 
Christians  did  not  picture  the 
Lord  as  a  conqueror,  who  builded 
his  throne  on  the  tears  and  blood 
of  humanity.  He  marched  to 
conquest,  but  not  with  horses 
and  chariots.  He  went  with 
music,  a  shepherd  song." 

There  are  not  a  few  bas-reliefs, 
mosaic,  and  fresco  representa- 
tions of  the  Good  Shepherd,  come 
down  from  very  early  times,  but 
this  one  is  accorded  the  primacy 
over  the  others,  of  which  we  read: 


of  the  others  is  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
or  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  But  the  figure  in  tho 
museum  at  Constantinople  dates  probably  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  It  even  may  have  come  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century. 

"To  the  end  of  his  daj's,  this  Stamboul  figure  e.xcited  the  pro- 
found interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  celebrated  German  arche- 
ologist,  Ferdinand  Piper." 


"Among  such  is  the  well- 
known  caricature  of  the  Christ, 
a  pagan  grajTito,  probably  of  the 
second  century,  which  was  found 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome.  One  of  the  very  earliest 
of  these  portrayals  shows  Jesus  as  Orpheus  playing  on  his  lyre. 
But  'the  number  of  free  statues  of  early  Christian  origin  is 
exceptionally  small.  Scarcely  a  half  dozen  of  Christ  have  sur- 
vived from  the  fij-st  centm-ies.'  These  all  show  Jesus  as  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Of  them  two  figures  are  preser^-ed  in  the 
Lateran  Museum.  There  is  a 'third  in  the  Church  Museum  of 
[the  College  of  Rome.  A  foiu-th  is  preserved  in  the  Basihca  of 
SanClemente.  Still  another  small  statuette  of  the  Shepherd 
Christ  was  found  in  Seville,  Spain.  Without  doubt,  however, 
the  oldest  of  all  these  statues,  and  the  one,  therefore,  holding 
deepest  significance,  is  the  image  which  now  so  jealously  is 
guarded  in   the   Imperial   Museum  at   Constantinople.     None 


CHRIST,   THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD, 

As  the  earliest  Christian  sculptor  imagined  him;  not  as  the  Man 
of  Sorrows.     In  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Constantinople. 


BAPTIST   BELIEFS  AND  CHURCH  UNION 

THE  RECENT  MERGER  of  the  Free  Baptists  with  the 
regular  Northern  Baptists  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
start  in  tho  direction  of  Protestant  Church  union  and 
as  giving  Baptists  a  claim  to  leadership  in  the  movement.  Nor 
does  President  George  F.  Horr  of  the  Newton/  Theological 
Institute  disclaim  such  distinction  for  his  denomination  when 

discussing  the  Baptist  attitude 
toward  union  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Congregaiionaliat.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  does  not 
think  that  Baptists  are  willing  to 
give  up  everything,  and  he  would 
have  us  bear  in  mind  that,  after 
all,  "  denominationahsm  is  not 
wholly  bad."  We  ought  to  be 
"justly  suspicious  of  any  move- 
ment toward  so-called  unity  that 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
one  faith  is  as  good  as  another, 
if  you  are  only  sincere  about  it, 
and  that  you  can  promote  a 
Heaven  and  HeU  Amalgamation 
Society  because  there  is  no  heav- 
en and  no  hell."  Indeed,  he 
remarks,  "there  is  nothing  that 
the  advocates  of  church  unity 
may  so  -wisely  seek  to  be  deUvered 
from  as  the  sort  of  unity  which 
comes  from  abandoning  positive 
convictions  about  religion  be- 
cause of  the  notion  that  no  re- 
ligious convictions  are  worth 
anything."  Dr.  Horr  was  also 
careful  to  remind  those  who 
heard  him  at  Harvard  Church, 
Brookline  (where  this  article  first 
appeared  as  one  of  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  addresses), 
that  "the  Church  unity  toward 
which  we  are  working  must  be  a 
growth,  not  a  manufacture." 
Furthermore,  he  said.  Protest- 
antism may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  Established  Church 
in  England  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  countrj',  the 
Presbyterian  group,  and  the  one  represented  "by  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist  denominations  and,  so  far  as  poUty  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  UniversaUst  and  Unitarian  communions,"  which 
"stands  for  a  fresh  view  of  the  church  itself  and  for  its  demo- 
cratic constitution."     Going  on: 

"The  question  naturally  arises,  Why  should  not  organic  unity 
be  sought  within  these  and  other  historic  groups  first  of  all? 
Would  not  that  be  the  natural  method?  When  the  matter  of 
union  between  the  Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  for  example,  is 
digcust,  a  class  of  questions  is  raised  which  is  not  in  mind  when 
union  between  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  is  proposed.     In 
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a  (xTlttin  8«ius«,  111  it  is  in  to  hay  what  any  dc>- 

uoniiiiatiou   HhouKl    u*  for   I  .^    — -o   of   union.     Wiiat   it 

wouUi  lit<  willing  to  sHi-rilloo  would  dopond  upon  thoso  with 
wh<»in  tlif  union  is  •  '      !  tin-  issui*  would  take  the  form 

not  oulv  of  u  list  "1  -  -ould  ln<  conct;d»<d,  but  also  of 

a  list  of  itt-ins  that  cjjuld  be  taken  over  from  the  other  party  to 
i'  (tion.     Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  the  reoent 

,  «'«ii   the  I'll'*-  Maptists  and  the  Baptists  affords  an 

exoelUmt  illustration  of  organic  union  within  the  group?  The 
doi'trinal  (juestion  at  issue  and  the  matter  of  restricted  com- 
munion wfrt»  adjustetl  by  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  the 
local  church  within  the  brotherhood.  Northern  Baptists,  at 
least,  appear  to  have  made  a  precedent  in  this  matter  which 
will  be  of  large  significance." 

Coming  to  "closer  quarters  with  the  topic  of  the  hour,"  Dr. 
Uorr  declares  that  the  "one  cardinal  position"  of  Baptists  is 
"the  emphasis  upon  personality  in  religion."  "The  relationship 
of  the  soul  to  Christ  should  be  uncovered,  free  and  immediate. 
That  is  why  we  hold  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and 
oppose  infant  baptism."  Hence  after  defending  at  some  length 
the  Baptist  position  regarding  infant  baptism  and  the  mode  of 
baptism,  the  writer  declares  that  "it  cannot  be  insisted  upon 
too  strongly  that  baptism  is  not  our  distinctive  principle.  The 
di\iding  thing  is  our  principle  of  a  regenerate  church."  Hence, 
when  it  is  asked,  "What  do  Baptists  find  themselves  unable  to 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  union  with  other  evangelical  churches?" 
it  seems  to  Dr.  Horr  that  their  answer  is: 

"The  congregational  order,  reUgious  liberty,  and  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  Church. 

!'As  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  the  English  Baptists  and  some  of 
their  American  brethren  are  advocating  one  of  two  plans.  The 
first  would  leave  the  mode  to  the  individual.  This  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  praeticaUy  gives  countenance  to  infant 
baptism. 

"The  second  is  that  baptism  should  be  disassociated  from 
church  membership.  This  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  would 
not  promote  church  unity  for  churches  that  regard  baptism  as 
a  condition  of  church  membership — and  this  is  true  substantiallj' 
throughout  Christendom — could  hardly  receive  members  from 
Baptist  churches.  The  chiirch  letter  would  be  no  evidence  of 
baptism.  Neither  of  these  plans  commends  itself  to  the  vast 
majority  of  American  Baptists.  Personally,  I  believe  we  should 
maintain  the  primitive  form  of  the  symbol." 

And  the  sacrifices  Baptists  would  be  willing  to  make  are  stated 
by  this  speaker  as  follows: 

"1.  Northern  Baptists  by  their  union  with  the  Free  Baptists 
have  practically  remanded  the  matter  of  so-called  'close  com- 
munion '  from  the  denomination  to  the  individual  chiirch. 

"2.  We  may  properly  countenance  the  public  dedication  of 
infants  on  the  part  of  their  parents  to  the  Christian  life  with  the 
insistence  that  the  observance  shall  not  be  called  baptism  or  in 
any  way  confused  with  it. 

"3.  We  are  showing  by  the  organization  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  increasing  vogue  of  permanent 
councils  that  tendencies  toward  representative  government 
are  bringing  us  into  closer  affinity  with  more  centralized 
communions. 

"4.  We  may  appropriately  welcome  a  larger  liturgical  element 
in  worship.  This  attitude  on  our  part  would  do  much  to  break 
down  a  bar  to  church  unity  that  has  been  more  serious  than  many 
suppose." 

Finally,  Dr.  Horr  hopes  that  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
this  discussion — 

"have  received  the  impression  that  while  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Baptists  and  other  communions  are  somewhat  radical, 
the  movement  of  om*  life  has  been  toward  closer  relationship 
toward  all  other  evangelical  denominations,  so  that,  as  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again — last  month  so  briUiantly  at  Chicago 
— there  are  few  bodies  of  Christians  that  are  more  absolutely 
sympathetic  with  church  unity.  In  every  work  of  moral  advance 
and  evangelism  and  missions  and  education  I  beheve  you  may 
<'ount  on  the  Baptists  to  stand  with  other  communions,  without 
any  jealousies  or  reservations.  If  they  fly  a  ship's  flag  they  take 
ordei-s  without  hesitation  from  the  flagship.," 


ARF.  WE  LOSING    TOUCH    WITH    GOD? 

MANY  MAY  DEMUR  to  the  proposition  boldly  put  by 
a  religious  editor  in  Chicago  that  this  generation  ha.s 
lost  the  peraonal  sense  of  nearness  to  God  enjoyed  by 
our  fathers.  The  editor  of  The  Continent  does  not  specify 
whether  he  has  noticed  this  loss  more  particularly  in  Chicago, 
or  whether  it  reaches  as  far  as  New  York.  If  he  means  that 
there  has  been  a  cooling  of  that  religious  fervor  of  the  old  camp- 
meeting  and  revival  days,  most  people  might  agree,  but  he 
specifi(rally  denies  that  that  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  What  he 
finds  is  that  the  Church  has  come  to  regard  God  as  a  Ixjing  afar 
off,  and  if  he  is  right,  then  there  has  been  a  serious  change  in 
the  religious  life  of  our  age.  While  there  is  less  atheism  in  the 
world  now  than  in  many  previous  ages,  he  argues,  we  seldom 
hear  exprest  the  sense  of  personal  relationship  with  the  deity, 
and  to  say  that  we  do  right  because  God  commands  it  would 
sound  to-day  like  a  "pious  affectation."  Even  a  devout  man 
hesitates  to  speak  of  himself  as  personally  directed  by  God. 
"America  to-day  is  forfeiting  God-son.se.  God-lxihef  stands; 
perhaps  is  growing.  But  God-sense  is  fading  out."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  discriminate: 

"This  is  not  referring  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  mysticism  or 
spiritual  ecstasies.  Raptures  lifting  the  soul  to  celestial  dream- 
lands have  never  been  the  experience  of  more  than  a  few  exalted 
saints.    Doubtless  they  never  will  be  ordinary  to  Christians. 

"But  what  is  here  meant  was  once  almost  universal  with  re- 
ligious men — an  every-day  basis  of  life  for  the  most  prosaic  lay- 
people  of  the  church.  It  was,  in  truth,  counted  the  very  essence 
of  the  thing  called  rehgion;  a  man  was  not  supposed  to  have 
rehgion  at  all  until  he  had  some  realization  of  personal  dealings 
with  his  Maker 

"'Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do' — in  all  the  stern  necessity 
and  inevitableness  of  those  majestic  monosj'Uables — was,  to  men 
so  living,  just  as  vivid  and  pertinent  a  description  of  God  as  it 
was  to  the  apostle  who  first  penned  the  words. 

"God  was  to  them  the  one  unescapable  fact  of  the  universe." 

The  real  question  involved  in  the  change  of  conditions  is: 
"Can  the  God-sense  of  a  generation  fade  out,  and  not  take  with 
it  that  generation's  moral  strength?  "  The  answer  is  impUed 
rather  than  attempted  in  what  follows: 

"In  times  past  of  Christian  experience  the  main  reason  why 
men  were  strong  to  do  what  they  understood  to  be  right  was  their 
feeUng  that  God  would  mark  their  failures  if  they  feU  short. 

' '  Doubtless  it  was  fear  in  the  first  stages  of  Christian  living — in 
the  more  seasoned  of  God's  servants,  it  was  loyalty — but  which- 
ever it  was,  the  pleasing  of  an  eternal  Master  was  a  compulsion 
which  forbade  men  to  shirk  or  cower  or  retreat  and  prevented  their 
sneaking  away  to  indulge  the  languors  and  appetites  of  the  flesh. 

"Under  that  compulsion  stout  hearts  went  to  the  stake  and 
welcomed  slaughter  rather  than  violate  the  least  item  of  their 
opinion  of  truth  and  right.  Under'that  compulsion  men  attempt- 
ed enterprises  of  incredible  hardship  and  apparently  certain 
failure — just  because  they  felt  God  expected  it  of  them. 

"But  now  aU  this  background  of  'God  and  I'  has  grown  to  be 
so  unaccustomed  that  the  average  layman  thinks  it  almost 
freakish  for  one  to  say  that  God  expects  of  him  anything  at  all. 

"The  sense  of  God  standing  by  and  giving  instructions  for  a 
man's  life — even  of  God's  standing  near  to  approve  when  he 
does  right  and  condemn  when  he  does  wrong — is  hardly  to  be 
found  at  all  in  the  modern  man's  store  of  rational,  down-to-the- 
fact  ideas. 

"But  has  the  modem  man  anything  to  put  in  place  thereof 
which  will  give  him  equal  steadiness  in  stalwart  moraUty? 

"Ingrained  respect  for  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of 
right;  beautiful  sentiment  about  what  a  human  being  owes  of 
fairness  and  sympathy  to  his  fellow  humans,  and  prudence  which 
cannily  sanctions  the  wisdom  of  the  golden  rule,  are  the  safeguards 
on  which  the  twentieth  century  imagines  it  can  depend  for 
ordered  morality  among  men  and  for  individual  character  fit 
to  bear  stress. 

"But  these  wiU  not  do  for  the  long  strain;  they  will  not  supply 
permanent  moral  motive  power.  Loss  of  God-sense  means 
eventually  the  breakdown  of  right-doing  wherever  right-doing 
is  difficult  or  against  immediate  apparent  interest.'! 


NEW  FUEL  AT  LOWER  COST 

HAT  is  believed  to  be  a  solution  of  the 
pressing  gasoline  problem  has  been 


HA  I  Ll.Mi  i;uKKN  TIMBER  TO  THE  MILL. 


ment  of  the  carbureter,  as  it  requires  more    of  the  cylinders  similar  to  that  found  when 
air  for  combustion  than  does  gasoline.  an  excess  of  oil  is  used,  b'l.t  this  deposit 

WTT.rTT   1-  ,•       J      u  1   .•        e^i.         "  Altho  the  new  fuel  has  the  very  de-   is  soft,  and  a  weekly  application  of  kerosene 

HAT  is  beheved  to  be  a  solution  of  the  girable  advantages  of  lower  cost  and  in-  hjus  been  found  to  keep  the  cylinders  dean, 
pressing  gasoline  problem  has  been  crea.sed  economy  in  miles  per  gallon,  it  has  The  fuel,  altho  giving  initial  explo.«ions  on 
found  in  a  fuel  to  which  has  been  given  the  in  its  present  state  several  disadvantages  starting  and  letting  the  motor  run  for 
name  "  Motor  Spirit."  It  is  said  by  iUo<or  which  may  militate  against  its  wide-spread  several  minutes,  will  seem  to  choke  up 
Age  to  cost  three  cents  per  gallon  less  than  adoption, '  particularly  for  use  in  pleasure  occasionally  until  the  manifold  gets  warm, 
the  fuel  now  generally  used  for  motor-cars,  cars.  In  fact,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  not  This  is  due  to  the  condensation  in  the  mani- 
and  to  give  25  per  cent,  more  mileage.  This 
fuel,  like  gasoline,  is  a  by-product  of  petro- 
leum. The  production  of  "  Motor  Spirit  " 
is  described  as  "  a  discovery."  It  resembles 
gasoline  somewhat  closely,  except  that  the 
color  is  yellow  instead  of  white,  and  the 
odor  mon;  pungent.  Another  difference  is 
"  a  slightly  greater  range  of  boiling  points," 
the  minimum  being  somewhat  lower  and 
the  maximum  slightly  higher;  because  of 
this  the  motor  may  be  started  perhaps  more 
easily  with  the  new  fuel  than  with  the  old. 
The  gravity  is  somewhat  heavier,  ranging 
as  it  does  from  52  to  55  degrees,  while 
gasoline  commonly  runs  from  58  to  60. 
"  Motor  Spirit  "  is  put  out  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.    Motor  A  ge  says  further  of  it : 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  lower  cost  of  the 
fuel  or  its  greater  power  that  means  so 
much  to  the  motorist.     It  is  the  fact  that 
by  its  production  the  output  of  fuel  for 
gasoline  engines  from  a  given  amount  of 
crude    petroleum    practically    is    doubled. 
This  will  tend  to  prevent  further  rises  in 
the  price  of  gasoline,  altho, 
according  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  it  probably  will 
not  lower  the  price  of  gaso- 
line   on   account    of    the 
threatened  rise  in  crude. 

"  Motor  Spirit  is  a  by- 
product of  petroleum,  ad- 
ditional to  any  which  has 
been  obtained  heretofore; 
that  is,  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  gasoline  which 
formerly  has  been  ob- 
tained from  a  given 
amount  of  crude  almost 
the  same  quantity  of 
Motor.  Spirit  is  obtained. 
This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  an  invention  of 
W.  M.  Burton,  and  patents 
for  the  process  were 
granted  only  the  first  of 
the  year. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  yellow  color  and  that  due  to  an  excess  of  oil.  It  is  stated, 
the  offensive  odor  could  be  done  away  with  however,  that  by  reducing  the  quantity  of 
by  a  process  of  deodorizing  and  decoloring  oil  the  smoking  is  to  a  great  extent  over- 
similar  to  that  employed  ^\ith  gasoline,  but  come;  in  fact,  it  is  found  that  quite  a  little 
such  refinement  would  make  the  product  less  cylinder  oil  may  be  used  safely  with 
just  as  expensive  as  the  older  fuel.  The  Motor  Spirit  than  it  would  be  safe  to  use 
use  of  Motor  Spirit  requires  a  slight  adjust-   with  gasoline.    There  is  a  slight  carbonizing 


offering  Motor  Spirit  as  a  pleasuro-car  fuel, .  fold,  which   seems   to  he   much   more   j)ro 
but  only  as  a  fuel  for  motor-trucks  and  for  '  "  '  i;--  :-         i     "':.i 

stationary  engines,   altho  it  can  be  used 
for  pleasure  cars. 

"  One  of  the  chief  disadvantages,  par- 
ticularly where  cars  are  to  be  driven  on  the 
boulevard,  is  that  the  exhaust  is  in  the 
form  of  a  white  smoke,  quite  similar  to 


Fiuin  "  Motor  Ago 


ALONG  THE  CALIFORNIA  COAST  NORTH  FROM  SANTA  MONICA 


nouneed  than  when  gasoline  is  used.  With 
the  short  intakes,  however,  this  difficulty 
could  be  avoided. 

"  The  odor  of  Motor  Spirit,  tho  unno- 
ticeable  in  the  open  air,  or  in  small  quan- 
tities, becomes  somewhat  pronounced  when 
a  tank  fuU  of  the  fuel  is  kept  in  a  closed 
room.  For  motor-truck 
work  there  is  little  objec- 
t  ion  to  smoking,  and  where 
the  odor  is  not  a  fault 
Motor  Spirit  will  have  its 
greatest  field.  The  great 
consumption  of  gasoline 
by  commercial  vehicles 
has  been  threatening  the 
available  supply  for  some 
time  and  has  been  ad- 
vanced as  a  chief  reason 
for  the  increase  in  price 
of  gasoline.  The  new  fuel, 
however,  should  do  Aery 
much  to  relieve  this  sit- 
uation. 

"  Motor  Spirit  has  been 
under  test  by  the  Stand- 
ard ,Oil  Co.  in  its  own 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks 
for  several  weeks  and  has 
proven  its  superiority  in 
the  matter  of  efficiency." 

Motor  Age  believes  this  fuel  meets  the 
present  day  requirements,  which  are  greater 
mileage  at  lower  cost.  While  it  comes  from 
the  same  source  as  gasoline,  it  is  not  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  gasoline.    "  When 


From  "Motor  Age" 
BITUMINOUS  MACADAM  NEAR  HARTFORD,  AFTER  A  HEAVY  RAIN  THAT 

LEFT  NO  TRACES. 

TWO  FINE  STRETCHES  IN  CONNECTICUT 


WATER-BOUND  MAC.'i.DAM  BETWEEN  NEW  HAVEN  AND  W.\TERBURY. 


5^i 


riiK    L^I'l:l^vl;^     i>i(;i:sr 


March   H,    1!»1. 


you  j?»'t  a  gallon' of  ga<iuliii»t  there  is  also  a 
■f  the  now  fu«"l."     In  thesf  cin-uin- 

..: th«'  avuilal>lt'  supply  stKUis  to  ha\o 

bwai  tluuMtHl,  or  rather  more  than  doubU'tl, 
beoaiisf  tht<  !iew  fu««l  t'ives  2')  pt*r  cent,  nioro 


A     MOTOK      VEHICLE     THAT     CLIMBED 
OLT    AND    WENT    HOME. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  three-ton  truck 
of  the  Velie  make,  after  it  had  fallen  through 
ft  bridge  at  Port  Byron,  III.  The  accident 
occurred  last  December.  The  only  damage 
that  was  done  to  the  truck  was  a  loss  of  running 
boards,  fender,  and  the  e.xhaust  manifold.  As 
the  truck  had  already  been  provided  with  an 
extension  of  the  counter-shaft  of  the  trans- 
mission apparatus,  it  was  found  possible  to  fit  a 
sprocket  to  it  for  use  in  driving  a  capstan,  or  load- 
ing w^inch.  The  engine,  meanwhile,  had  survived 
in  perfect  running  order.  With  the  capstan  and  a 
wire  cat)le  the  engine  was  able  to  haul  its  own 
car  up  out  of  the  ravine  to  the  surface.  After 
this  it  was  driven  home  under  its  own  power  and 
resumed  work  without  interruption.  Such  light 
repairs  as  were  necessary  did  not  interfere  with 
its  work.  The  escape  of  the  truck  from  serious 
injury  is  attributed  to  the  strength  of  its  frame, 
reenforced  with  I-beams. 

mileage  than  gasoline.  It  is  expected  that 
"  Motor  Spirit  "  ^vall  be  used  mainly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  commercial  cars.  It  is 
not  put  forward  as  a  substitute  for  gasoline 
in  pleasure  cars.  Use  in  motor-trucks, 
however,  will  give  a  long-looked-for  relief. 
It  was  the  advent  of  the  truck  that  raised 


the  price  until  it  became  so  seriouB.  "Motor 
Sf)irit,"  in  case  it  fulfils  all  the  expectations 
that  have  been  formed  of  it,  will  permit 
the  use  hereafter  by  passenger  cars  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  gasoline  which  have 
be«'n  absorbi'd  daily  by  trucks. 

.Meanwhile,  there  are  numy  signs  of  other 
elTorts  to  relieve  the  strain  on  gasoline. 
The  New  York  Times  hears  of  an  invention 
"  ba.sed  upon  a  new  liquid,  the  composition 
of  wiiich  is  held  secret,  but  now  being  dem- 
onstrated in  this  city."  It  resembles 
"  Motor  Spirit  "  in  that,  gallon  for  gallon, 
it  has  double  the  efficiency  of  gasoline. 
This  fuel  is  said  to  adapt  itself  not  only  to 
motors  but  to  lighting  and  heating  purposes 
in  houses.    Details  are  given  as  follows: 

"  A  numV)er  of  patents  cover  the  genera- 
tor in  which  the  liquid  is  mixt  with  air  and 
the  appliances  for  use  of  the  resultant  gas, 
such  as  lamps,  candles,  heaters,  and  an 
auf()uiobil(>  s(«lf-starter.  In  motor-car  use, 
the  liquid  is  not  vaporized  and  the  genera- 
tor takes  the  place  of  a  carbureter,  the  gas 
and  air  lieing  then 
drawn  into  the  cyl- 
inder and  fired  in 
the  usual  way. 

"  It  is  said  by 
those  who  plan  to 
•  put  this  fuel  on  the 
luarket  that  its  man- 
ufacture is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  and 
that  were  it  a  pat- 
ented instead  of  a 
secret  process  the 
inventor  would  be 
robbed  of  his  de- 
serts, because  the 
formula  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the 
Patent  Office  and 
the  liquid  made  at 
home.  It  could  be 
put  on  the  market  at 

a  large  profit,  they  say,  at  twenty  cents  a 
gallon  and,  if  the  claim  of  double  gasoline 
efficiency  worked  out  in  practical  experience, 
this  would,  of  course,  mean  a  saving  of 
more  than  half  at  the  present  price  of  gaso- 
line. 

"  Motor-cars  have  been  in  operation  in 
Buffalo  on  this  fuel  for  about  two  years 
without  carbonization  or  deposit  in  the 
cylinders,  and  have  shown  good  results 
both  in  power  and  mileage." 

Automobile  periodicals  report  much  in- 
terest among  their  subscribers  in  the  de- 
sired invention  of  a  carbureter  adapted  to 
kerosene.  While  no  carbureter  of  this  kind 
has  thus  far  been  placed  on  the  market, 
inventors  are  known  to  have  obtained  en- 
couraging results  from  their  labors.  Should 
practical  success  attend  them,  it  seems  like- 


ly that  kerosene  would  be  used  mainly  on 
trucks  instead  of  pleasure  cars.  One  dis- 
tinct advantage  poss»)st  by  kerosene  over 
gasoline  is  its  greater  safety,  (iarage  fires 
would  be  l(!ss  frequ«?nt  if  gasoline  were  not 
stored  in  them  and  insurance  rates  would 
drop  accordingly. 

MORE  THAN  $28,000,000   IN    EXPORTS 
LAST    YEAR 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912, 
it  appears,  from  rejjorts  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  that  the  exports 
of  motor-cars,  trucks,  and  parts,  from  thi.s 
countrj'  reached  a  total  of  S2S,.'iOS,llS. 
That  sum  was  an  increase  of  .S9, 129,6.34 
over  the  total  for  1911.  As  compared  with 
the  exports  for  1910,  the  increase  was  114 
per  cent.     The  Horseless  Age  adds: 

"  During  the  twelve  months  ending  De- 
cember 31  last,  there  were  sent  from  this 
coimtry  23,720  complete  automobiles  of  all 
descriptions,  and  representing  a  value  of 


A  BOUGH  ROAD  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  OREGON. 


$23,703,989.  From  January  1  to  June  30, 
the  cars  exported  totaled  13,860,  valued  at 
$13,715,535,  while  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 3 1,9,860  automobiles,  valued  at  $9,988- 
454,  were  sent  to  foreign  countries.  Com- 
mencing with  July  1  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  kept  a  record  of  the 
various  classes  of  cars  shipped,  and  its 
records  show  that  from  then  until  the  end 
of  the  last  year  American  manufacturers 
exported  375  commercial  vehicles,  valued 
at  $690,104,  and  9,486  pleasure  cars,  with 
a  value  of  $9,398,350. 

"  During  1911  the  total  number  of  cars  of 
all  types  exported  reached  15,807,  with  a 
valuation  of  $15,924,361,  and  for  the  same 
period  of  1910  the  records  show  that  8,443 
ears,  valued  at  $11,210,295  were  exported. 
While  the  total  number  of  vehicles  exported 

(Continued  on  page  524) 


From  "  Automobile  Topics" 

HOTEL    OF    ROUGH    NATIVE    STONE    IN    PROCESS   OF  BUILDING  IN   ASHEVILLE 


USED   TO   HAUL   THE    STONE, 


N.   C,    A    THREE-TON   TRUCK    BEING 
THE   COMPLETE   LOAD  WEIGHING   ABOUT   FORTY   TONS. 
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"Buy  a  Light  Car'' 

is  the  advice  of  automobile  owners  everywhere.     Tires  and 
gasoline  for  a  heavy  car  cost  too  much 


The  light-weight  Frankhn  goes  two 
to  three  times  farther  on  a  set  of  tires 
than  a  heavier  car.  GasoHne  mileage 
is   increased    in   proportion. 

Light  weight  means  greater  abihty 
and  easier  driving  as  well  as  low  cost  of 
operation. 

Franklin  Six  ''jo'\  A  five-passenger 
car  with  all  the  advantages  of  six-cylin- 
der construction  without  the  usual 
bulk  and  weight;  nearly  looo  pounds 
lighter  than  some  four-cylinder  cars  of 
equal  size.  Six-cylinder  smoothness  and 
flexibility  are  very  marked  in  a  small 
engine.     ^2,900  f.o.b.  factory. 

Frank/in  Six  ''jS".  A  full  size  five- 
passenger  car  with  new  body  of  the 
latest  fVanklin  design.  A  light-weight 
car  does  notrequire  enormous  horse-power. 
The  tires  on  this  car  are  as  large  as  used 
on  well-known  cars  weighing  one-third 
more.     ^3,600  f.o.b.  factory. 

Frank/in  Six  «j>c5"'.  The  lightest  of 
all  seven-passenger  cars.  There  are  five- 
passenger  cars  that  weigh  a  thousand 
pounds   more.     This  light   weight  gives 


a  family  car  at  an  upkeep  cost  no 
greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  runabout. 
^3,850  f.o.b.  factory. 

The  Entz  Electric  starter  on  Franklin 
cars  gives  a  control  similar  to  an  electric. 
The  starting  switch  is  left  "on"  while 
driving  so  that  the  engine,  like  an  elec- 
tric motor,  is  always  under  perfect  con- 
trol.    The  engine  cannot  stall. 

There  are  no  restrictions  to  year- 
round  service  with  the  Franklin.  Direct 
air-cooling  eliminates  freezing  and  over- 
heating troubles.  There  is  a  greater 
range  of  available  power  because  direct 
air-cooling  tends  to  reduce  weight. 

Ralph  Hamlin,  of  Los  Angeles,  driv- 
ing a  Franklin  six  ''38"  against  a  field  of 
high-powered  cars,  won  the  Los  Angeles- 
Phoenix  desert  race.  This  is  the  hardest 
and  longest  road  race  ever  run;  the  hard- 
est possible  test  for  direct  air-cooling. 

The  Franklin  is  a  car  which  stands  up 
under  the  most  severe  service  and  which 
gives  back  its  first  cost  in  economy  of 
tires,  gasoline,  and  upkeep. 


OUR    NEW    CATALOGUE    IS    WORTH    WHILE.    WRITE    FOR    IT 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

15  Franklin  Square,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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In  Chicago  50  women  were 
asked  which  department 
store  they  preferred  to 
patronize. 


^  *^P    of  ihem 

4/  said 


one  or  other  of  four  estab- 
lishments on  State  Street, 
because  the  deliveries  were 
prompt. 


they  had  stopped  patronizing 
certain  stores  because  of  rel- 
atively poor  delivery  service. 

The  four  establishments 
favored  with  patronage 
operate  189  Electric 
Commercial   Vehicles. 

Doesnf  ihis  point  io 

Electric  Deliyeiy 

for  you?   ^^''^ 


Economical —Dependable 
Dignified 


Interesting  literature 
sent    upon     request. 


Electric  Vehicle 
AssocL\TiON  of  America 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 
124  W.  42nd  St 


CHICAGO 

(60) 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  522) 

(luring  the  month  of  Dwfember  lust  was 
los8  tluin  during  the  same  period  of  the  year 
previous,  the  value  of  the  car  exports  is 
greater  for  1912.  Last  December,  87  com- 
iiurcial  vehicles  and  1,92()  pleasure  cars, 
with  a  value  of  $2,(X)0,S12,  were  exported, 
as  compared  with  2,247  cars  of  all  types, 
\alued  at  $1,933,430,  exported  during  the 
same  month  of  1911.  There  was  a  marked 
falling  off  in  the  imports  last  year.  During 
the  year  1912,  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  868  complete  cars,  with  a 
value  of  $1,999,587,  and  parts  value'd  at 
S27o,819,  a  total  of  $2,275,406,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  $2,446,248,  representing  972 
complete  cars,  valued  at  $2,098,481,  and 
parts  to  the  extent  of  $347,767,  for  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months.  For  the  twelve 
months  ending  December,  1910,  there 
were  imported  1,024  cars,  valued  at  $2,- 
080,555,  and  parts  valued  at  $656,653. 

"  The  official  figures  for  1912  show  a  fall- 
ing off  from  1911  of  $170,842,  and  from 
1910  of  $737,208.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1912,  there  were  imported  87  cars  of  a 
value  of  $227,652,  as  compared  wdth  103 
cars  of  a  value  of  $227,067  for  the  same 
period  of  1911.  There  was  a  more  marked 
decrease  in  the  imports  of  parts  last  De- 
cember over  the  same  month  in  the  previous 
year,  the  values  of  the  parts  imported  dur- 
ing the  respective  months  being  $12,694 
and  $50,325." 

AN  OCEAN  SPEEDWAY  A  THOUSAND 
MILES    LONG 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  speedway 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  reach- 
ing from  Atchafalaya  Bay  in  Louisiana  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas. 
During  the  winter  much  motoring  takes 
place  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
believed  that  such  a  speedway  would  be 
widely  popular.  Its  length,  if  completed, 
would  be  more  than  1,000  miles.  Portions 
of  the  route  are  already  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Long  stretches  of  it  are  naturally 
smooth,  hard,  and  level;  some  of  the  mare 
more  than  one  hundred  mUes  long.  The 
necessary  connecting  work  is  believed  not 
to  impose  great  expense.  At  some  points, 
beach  leveling  wiU  be  required  and  debris 
must  be  removed.  At  other  points  there 
are  mouths  of  rivers  which  must  be  pro- 
vided with  ferries.  There  are  numerous 
fences  that  run  into  the  water,  and  permis- 
sion for  their  removal  will  be  necessary.  A 
firm  of  bankers  in  New  York,  engaged  in 
developing  a  new  port  and  establishing 
industries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
River,  are  said  to  be  actively  interested  in 
promoting  this  scheme.  Along  the  coast 
in  that  part  of  Texas  have  been  buUt  in  late 
j'ears  many  good  hotels.  During  the  past 
year  several  of  a  superior  type,  especially 
intended  for  tourists,  have  been  erected 
at  Galveston,  Houston,  Corpus  Christi, 
and  other  points.  A  writer  in  Motor  Age 
gives  the  following  additional  details  of  the 
speedway : 

"  Extending  dowTi  and  paralleling  the 
mainland  of  the  coast  from  a  point  near 
Corpus  Christi  almost  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  ninety  nules,  is  Padre, 
which  has  a  perfect  natural  sand  beach 
on  its  gulf  side  and  is  already  an  ideal  but 
little  used  speedway  for  motor-cars.  It  is 
planned  to  utilize  this  island  beach  as  well 
as  that  which  extends  down  the  mainland 
between  Corpus  Christi  and  Point  Isabel. 

"  Separating  Padre  Island  from  the 
mainland  is  the  Laguna  Madre,  which  has 
a  wddth  of  one-half  to  one  mile.    Radiating 
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out  from  many  of  the  gulf  towns  are  splen- 
did systems  of  highway,  and  plans  are,  on 
fo<jt  to  greatly  extenrl  thes«»  good  roads  so 
as  to  conne<;t  them  with  towns  in  tiie  more 
interior  portions  of  the  State  which  would 
help  motorists. 

'  Between  Galveston  and  the  Brazos 
River  there  is  only  one  natural  barrier. 
This  is  San  Luis  Pass.  It  is  proposed  to 
install  a  gasoline  ferry  across  this  pass  and 
to  charge  a  nominal  ferry  ft>e  for  motor- 
cars. Preparations  are  now  being  made  to 
log  the  beach  all  the  way  from  Atchafalaya 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This 
trip  will  also  be  in  the  nature  of  a  recon- 
naissance, or  preliminary  survey." 

LUBRICATING    OIL    HIGHER 

Coincident  with,  or  following,  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  gasoline,  come  advances  in 
the  price  of  lubricating  oil.  These  advances 
are  ascribed  to  the  higher  cost  of  crude  oil. 
Lubricating  oil  now  costs  about  two  cents 
more  than  it  did  on  January  1 ;  in  some 
places  it  costs  three  cents  more.  There  is, 
however,  a  wide  range  of  price,  from  the 
individual  consumer  to  the  large  manu- 
facturer, from  the  small  to  the  large  garage. 
Motor  World  says : 

"  The  jump  in  the  price  of  the  crude 
product  has  as  one  reason  the  'supply  and 
demand'  story,  while  there  are  those  who 
claim  to  be  familiar  with  petroleum  prod- 
ucts who  declare  the  agitation  is  of 'purely 
artificial  origin  and  that  the  increases  have 
been  made  with  a  well-defined  purpose  in  M\ 
certain  quarters.  By  others  it  is  said  to  be  ■  ' 
a  fight  by  the  refiners  for  better  prices.  To 
the  lay  mind  the  fact  that  certain  grades  of 
crude  oil  jumped  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
cents  a  jump  and  that  the  jumps  were  but 
two  or  three  days  apart  is  at  the  best  be- 
wildering W'hen  an  attempt  is  made  to 
recognize  a  congruity  in  the  relations  be- 
tween price  and  supply  and  demand. 

"  Within  about  a  year,  crude  oil  has  in- 
creased about  80  per  cent,  in  price.  The 
figure  per  barrel  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  taking  a  certain  grade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania oil  which  is  recognized  as  a  standard 
for  price  variations,  was  $1.30,  but  ad- 
vances have  brought  this  up  until  the  price 
now  stands  at  $2.33. 

"  The  undue  activity  in  crude  oil  has 
given  rise  to  anticipations  that  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  from  16  to  17  cents 
made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Janu- 
ary 1,  would  be  followed  by  a  further  in- 
crease, and  predictions  and  rumors  have 
said  the  next  advance  would  be  to  19  cents, 
but  the  Standard  Company  apparently  has 
been  so  busy  distributing  its  recent  $50,- 
000,000  'melon'  that  it  has  not  had  time  to 
tickle  the  gasoline  frog  sufficiently  to  cause 
such  an  able  leap.'.' 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  ROAD  DAM- 
AGE IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

It  has  been  discovered  that  automobiles 
now  form  59  per  cent,  of  the  vehicles  in  use 
in  Massachusetts.  This  statement  is  the 
result  of  actual  counts  made  on  public  high- 
ways. There  has  long  been  acti\'ity  in  New 
England  in  discussion  and  investigation  of 
the  question  as  to  the  relative  effect  of  horse 
and  motor  traffic  on  highways.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  where  it 
is  found  that  one  person  in  every  59  owns 
an  automobile.  (Presumably  this  state- 
ment refers  to  adults  only.)  It  was  in  1909 
that  plans  were  laid  for  determining  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of 
road  vehicles.  In  October,  1912,  49,92* 
were  tabulated.  Of  these  vehicles,  29,204 
were  motor  vehicles  and  20,724  horse- 
(Conlinued  on  page  536) 
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What's  Back  of  the  Car  You  Buy? 


SOLID  GOODNESS  depends  upon  more  than 
meie  upholstery,  body  lines  and  outward 
appearance. 

Doesn't  it  seem  reasonable  to  you  to  believe  that 
the  largest  and  most  modern  plant  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  building  of  electric 
vehicles,  with  ample  capital  and  the  largest  an- 
nual sales,  can  produce  a  car  with  more  advanced 
features  and  better  materials  than  small  factories 
buying  from  parts  manufacturers? 

We  build  our  own  motors  made  especially  to  meet 
automobile  road  conditions.  They  are  made  large 
and  powerful.  We  build  our  own  bodies ;  all  body 
panels, tops, ^vindowframes  and  fenders  being  made 
from  pure  aluminum.  This  is  the  reason  that  De- 


troit Electric  bodies  do  not  check,  warp  or  crack. 
We  even  build  our  o^vn  batteries,  thus  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  reliable  performance  of 
every  part  of  the  car. 

The  price  of  the  Detroit  Electric  is  right  and  the 
same  to  everyone.  We  do  not  build  cheap,  showy 
cars  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  so  called  dis- 
counts "  and  "bargains."  When  you  buy  a 
Detroit  Electric  you  get  the  benefit  oihig produc- 
tion, big  value,  and  big  service. 

Illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request  sho^ving 
eight  different  models  ranging  in  price  from  the 
^2300  Ladies'  Victoria,  and  the  ^3000  Clear 
Vision  Brougham,  to  the  ^5000  Limousine. 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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It's  the 
Speed   and 
Volume  of 
Rushing 
Air  That 
Count." 


A  Bissell  Electric 
Suction  Cleaner 


Save  your  money  and  time,  your 
family's  health,  your  carpets  and 
rugs.  Send  us  the  coupon  below 
and  we'll  show  you  that  it  is  true 
economy  for  your  home  or  business 
place.  i^ 

Moreover,  we'll  convince  you  that 
the  Bissell,  the  lightest  machine  of 
its  power,  has  no  superior  at  any 
price,  either  portable  or  stationary, 
measured  by  efficiency  at  the  tools. 


Tnat  blanket  claim  is  made  squarel 
enormous  volume  and  hig 


only  true 


on  the 
speed  of  air   it   handles;   the 
basis  of  value  in  any  cleaner. 

The  Bissell  gathers  both  the  finest  atoms 
of  dust  and  the  coarse  litter  that  other 
cleaners  won't  take  up. 

Yet  It  costs  you  much  less  than  any 
portable  cleaner  that  even  claims  to  be. 
in  its  class. 

It's  not  a  clumsy,  heavy  motor  on  a 
stick.  It  follows  you  with  no  conscious 
effort,  running  lightly  on  rubber-tired 
wheels. 

You  can  test  the  Bissell  for  a  month  by 
a  ridiculously  small  payment.  No  bind' 
ing  contract  to  trouble  you.  Decide 
leisurely  and  alone,  and  then  you  can 
own  it  for  ^ 

Only  $1.75  Per  Week 

^Ve  pay  the  freight.  A  generous  dis- 
count for  cash  settlement  any  time,  at 
your  option. 

The  Bissell  is  practically  unbreakable 
and  you  cari't  wear  it  out.  Any  woman 
can  use  it  easily  in  her  home,  yet  it  is  so 
strong  that  it  gives  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  largest  office  buildings,  hotels, 
theatres  and  restaurants.  Insist  that 
your  dealer  show  you  the  Bissell. 

This  is  a  big  proposition  for  high  grade 
salesmen  and  owners  of  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, electrical,  furniture,  music  and 
deptirtment  stores. 


y 


The  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO. 

220  HURON  ST.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO.  ■ 

Toledo,  Ohio  ■ 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way,   please      J 
tell  nie  about  your  Husy  Payinoit  Plan.  | 

I 

Name I 

I 

Address | 

I 

\h       I 


MOTOK-(  ARS 

(Continued  from  page  524) 
drawn  vehifles.    The  A  utcniobilc  comments 
jis  follows  on  the  discussion  which  has  en- 
sued as  a  constjqucncc  of  this  investigation: 

"  The  advocates  of  horse  traffic,  that  is, 
the  owners  of  hor.se-tlrawn  \ehich's,  would, 
of  course,  argue  that  there  b»'ing  niore  auto- 
mobiles than  horse-drawn  \'ehicles,  auto- 
mobiles as  a  whole,  and  each  car  in  particu- 
lar, should  pay  higher  taxes  than  horse 
vehicles,  or  the  whole  expense  of  road 
maintenance.  They  forget,  however,  the 
different  effects  of  horses'  hoofs  and  auto- 
mobile wheels  upon  the  road.  A  horse, 
in  rao'ving  over  a  road,  destroys  the  road- 
bed as  effectively  as  only  a  horseshoe  can  do 
it.  Steel  formed  with  rectangular  edges, 
driven  by  vertical  fall  into  thf;  surface,  still 
more  deprest  to  give  tlu^  fulcrum  about 
which  the  weight  of  tlu;  horse  body  is 
tlirowTi  forward.  On  th(i  other  hand,  the 
automobile  wheel,  shod  with  clastic  rubber, 
forming  an  almost  perfect  ring  which  gradu- 
ally engages  at  every  instant  the  road, 
without  leaving  it,  and  always  applying  the 
driving  force  in  a  direction  almost  parallel 
to  the  horizontal  direction  of  travel.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  make  tests  of  this 
situation  for  once;  running  a  horse-drawn 
wagon  over  a  sample  stretch  of  road  and 
then  an  automobile  over  a  similar  stretch; 
no  doubt  the  result  would  be  interesting  to 
both  automobile  and  horse-vehicle  users, 
but  more  gratifying  to  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  automobiles  traveling  at  high 
speed  do  destroy  the  road-bed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  adhesion  of  the  tires  which 
lasts  a  very  short  space  longer  than  the 
actual  driving  engagement  of  the  tire  sur- 
face with  the  road,  a  very  different  situation 
obtains  vhen  the  car  is  traveling  at  moder- 
ate speed.  In  this  case  the  above-men- 
tioned tearing  effect  of  the  tires  on  the  road 
is  practically  nil,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  act  as  rollers  which  assist  in  the  setting 
of  the  road  material  on  the  foundation. 
Now,  as  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
automobiles  on  American  roads  travel  at  a 
normal  speed  no  greater  than  30  miles  an 
hour,  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  road  traffic 
by  far  exceeds  the  destructive  efforts  of 
high-speed  veliicles. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  in  August, 
1912,  with  155  stations  registering  instead 
of  237,  60,200  vehicles  of  all  kinds  were 
tabulated,  of  which  40,391  were  motor- 
cars and  but  19,809  were  horse-drawTi,  it 
gives  food  for  study.  That  changed  the 
percentage  to  automobiles  67,  horse-drawn 
33.  Of  course,  there  was  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  motor-cars  registered,  and 
also  in  the  number  of  tourists.  But  the 
figures  seem  to  indicate  the  fact  that  motor- 
cars make  long  trips,  and  so  during  the  day 
the  same  car  would  be  recorded  several 
times  while  on  the  route.  Moreover,  as  the 
number  of  stations  were  diminished,  and 
the  distance  increased,  many  horse-drawn 
vehicles  on  the  road  turned  off  before 
coming  to  a  station.  Therefore  the  per- 
centage would  not  be  so  high  for  motor- 
cars had  the  number  of  stations  been  as 
large  as  in  1909,  altho  it  would  have  still 
changed  in  favor  of  the  motor  vehicles. 

"  Giving  consideration  now  to  the  traffic 
from  a  truck  standpoint  for  a  digression, 
in  considering  August  of  both  years,  one 
finds  that  in  1909  there  were  18,000  or  more 
wagons  drawn  over  the  highways  in  August. 
Of  this  number  7,113  were  drawn  by  two 
or  more  horses,  while  11,958  were  drawn 
by  one  horse  each.  That  represented  at 
least  26,284  horses  that  were  pounding  their 
way  along  the  State  highways  drawing 
steel-tired  veliicles  and  doing  then-  share  to 
damage  the  roads.    Motor-trucks  were  not 


tabulated  that  year  so  a  comparison  may 
not  be  ma<le  for  HKK)  on  that  basis.  ] low- 
over,  in  August,  1912,  trucks  w(!r(:  regis- 
tered and  it  was  found  that  1,764  were  on 
the  roads.  There  were  19, WM*  hors«'-<lrawn 
vehicles  registered  that  month,  of  which 
10,489,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.,  were 
heavy  vehicles.  Of  this  number,  3,725  had 
two  or  more  horses  and  7,278  one  horse  each. 
So  that  the  horses  on  the  road  numbered  at 
least  14,728,  exclusive  of  those;  drawing 
pleasure  vehicles.  This  is  a  reduction  by 
about  40  per  cent,  from  the  1909  figures, 
but  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  stations. 
So  the  motor-trucks  were  but  10  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  heavy  vehi?;les  on  the  road. 
''  Just  for  the  purpjose  of  comparison  let 
us  assume  that  the  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
the  heavy  ones  alone,  for  we  are  now  dealing 
with  the  trucks,  traveled  but  10  miles  a  day, 
while  the  motor-driven  vehicles  went  50,  it 
means  that  the  horse-drawn  vehicles  aver- 
aged 104,890  miles,  while  the  motor 
vehicles  averaged  87,200  miles.  Therefore 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  traveling  over  roads  on  hot 
days  when  the  sun  was  burning  up  the 
roads  did  someting  to  add  to  the  damage 
that  so  many  are  always  trjing  to  blame 
on  the  motor-cars.  And  it  should  be  par- 
ticularly noted  that  the  motor-trucks  were 
but  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic  im 
August,  1912,  while  the  heavy  horse-drawn 
traffic  was  28  per  cent." 

SHALL   SHOWS   BE   GIVEN   UP? 

Signs  of  opposition  in  high  quarters  to 
annual  automobile  exhibitions  have  shown 
themselves  conspicuously  within  the  past 
two  months.  It  is  now  four  years  since 
French  makers  decided  that  a  show  every 
year  was  inadvisable;  the  outcome  was  a 
decision  to  hold  a  show  every  two  years  in- 
stead of  every  year.  While  the  great 
expense  attending  shows  was  one  reason  for 
this  decision,  another  was  a  desire  to  avoid 
interference  with  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  curious  just  now,  when  real  op- 
position to  an  annual  show  has  been  devel- 
oped in  this  country,  French  makers,  after 
having  just  recently  held  a  biennial  show 
should  have  decided  to  hold  another  show 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  to  continue  vnth 
annual  exhibitions  thereafter.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  change  is  believed  to  be  the 
impetus  which  the  annual  Olympia  Show 
in  London  had  acquired  in  leadership  of 
the  motor-car  market  of  Europe. 

The  Horseless  Age,  which  notes  these 
conditions,  believes  that  the  industrj'  in 
America,  as  a  whole,  is  "  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  shows  annually." 
While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
shows  are  "  a  burden  on  the  industry," 
that  they  "  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
gate-receipts  amount  to,"  and  that  they 
tend  to  interfere  with  manufactming  rou- 
tine, great  benefits  offset  these  items. 
While  the  business  actually  done  at  the 
shows  is  now  "  very  largely  agency 
business,"  indirect  values  to  the  makers 
are  to  be  considered.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  shows  have  an  educational 
value.  Visitors  who  attend  them  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  an  evening  among 
pleasant  surroundings,  find  a  decided  im- 
pulse is  given  to  their  former  desires  to 
own  cars.  The  general  public  is  believed 
now  to  take  greater  interest  in  the 'shows 
than  ever  before.  At  New  York  and 
Chicago  the  two  shows  !'  were  uncomfort- 
ably crowded  every  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning." 

(Continued  on  page  528) 
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The   most    interesting  and   instructive 
automobile  books  ever  published— i*ree 


HERE  are  the  first 
real  books  ever  pub- 
lished  concerning 
the  practical  purchase  and 
proper  operation  of  an 
automobile.  They  were 
written  by  the  best  and 
biggest  authority  in  the 
business — a  man  who 
understands  and  can  make 
clear  to  you  the  very 
things  you  want  to  know 
most  about.  These  books 
are  so  clever,  clear  and  simple  that  your  you  exactly  how  to  run  a  car ;  when, 
children  can  easily  understand  them.  where  and  how  to  lubricate  it;  how  to 
The  pubhshing  of  these  books  cost  us         make  adjustments,  etc.,  etc. 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely  Equipped 

Here  is  real  value 

Self  Starter  30  Horsepower 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
1 10-inch  Wheel  Base 
Timken  Bearings      Center  Control 
Remy  Magneto 
Warner  Speedometer 
Mohair  Top  and  Boot 
Clear  Vision,   Rain  Vision    Wind- 
Shield  Prest-O-Lite  Tank 


thousands  of  dollars.  Both 
books  are  absolutely  free. 
The  first  book  tells  you 
how  to  buy  a  car;  how 
to  weigh  its  quality;  how 
to  determine  its  real 
value;  how  to  judge  its 
construction.  The  second 
book  is  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  proper  driving, 
operation  and  care.  It 
will  help  every  motor- 
ist in  America.     It  tells 


Write  for  these  two  free  hooks  today). 


ese 


We  want  you  to  read  thesi 
books  for  a  selfish  purpose.  W^ 
know  this  valuable  information, 
clear    explanation   and    practical 


advice,  in  addition  to  helping  you 
purchase  and  operate  your  car, 
will  only  go  further  in  proving  to 
you  our  high  standard  and  great 


Please  address  Dept.  17 


efficiency.  For  in*the  Overland 
you  get  more  real  car  for  less 
money  than  from  any  other  man- 
ufacturer in  the  world. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 
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Five  Pointed  Reasons  Why  You  Should 
Write  With  a  Diamond  Point,  The 
"PERFECT"  Pen. 


/.  —  Costs  half  as  nntrfi  .n  unv  other  HKJH- 
r.RADE  PEN 

2. — Ifs   as    GOOD  as  ANV    and  better 
than  MOSr. 

3.  — Pen  Points  are  14-kt.  Solid  Gold,  tipped 
n/M  HARDEST  RUSSIAN  IRIDIUM, 
the  most  expensive  metal  known 

We  are  the  only  makers  who  insore  Pen  »ervice  by 
•pecial  GUARANTEE  CERTIFICATE  with  each  Pen. 


The  best  dealer 
near  you  should  be 
able  to  supply 
you.  If  not,  re- 
mit direct, 
stating  style 
wanted.  Money 
refunded  if  not 
satisfactory  after 
30  days'  trial. 


■/.—irillnot  BLOT,  SCRATCH  or  SKIP. 
IVrites  smoothly,  evenly,  quickly — all 
WAYS  and  always. 

5.  — Holders  made  of  pure  Para  Rubber, 
chased  and  highly  polished— fitted  with 
automatic  BACK-FLOW  Jeeds,  insur- 
ing against  LEAKAGE. 


^^Pfy. 


One  7>«a  laritZaL 

PERFECT 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

You  must  have  the  "  Write  Book  "  with  its  60  reproductions  of 
DIAMOND  POINT,  the  "PERFECT"  FOUNTAIN  PENS— 
It's  free  if  you  PEN  A  REQUEST  for  it  today-NOW 

DIAMOND  POINT  PEN    COMPANY 

Largest  Distributors  of  $1.00  to  $2.50  Guaranteed  Pens  in  the  World 

37  West  19th  Street,  New  York 


Books  that  Give  Self -Control 


Dominion  and   Power 

Charles  Brodie  Patterson 
Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  book 
which  alms  lo  lift  the  reader  Into 
a  higher  conception  of  life,  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  possibilities. 
Cloth,  $1.20 ;  postpaid  ?1.30. 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Boo\s 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Personality  in  Speeiking 

Practical  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing power  of  voice,  gesture,  vocabu- 
lary, imagination.  English  style. 
Illustration,  memory,  extempore 
speech,  conversation,  silence,  the 
whisper,  the  eye,  etc.  Cloth,  ?1.25  ; 
postpaid,  $1.40. 

Booksellers,  or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60 


Education  of  the  Will 

Jules  Payot 
No  matter  what  your  present  posi 
tlon  in  life  may  be,  this  book  will 
help  you  to  greater  achievement — 
greater  success.  The  chapter  on 
"Sophism  of  the  Lazv"  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  book.  Cloth,  $1.50; 
postpaid  $1.60. 


Paul  Dubois,  M.D. 
What,  self-control  is  and  how  to 
acquire  it — set  forth  in  a  manner  so 
eminently  personal  that  It  inspires 
you  to  action.  Cloth,  $1.50;  post- 
paid $1.60.        ^ 


How  to  Develop  Self-Confi> 
dence  in  Speech  and  Manner 

Mr.  Kleiserhere  prescribes  a  definite 

plan  for  systematically  developing  a 

high  type  of  manly  self-con Qdence. 

Cloth,  $1.25  ;  postpaid  $1.35.      ^ 

Books  of 

Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D. 

Nerves  in  Order;  or.  The 

Maintenance  of  Health 

One  of  the  sanest  books  obtainable 

on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  digestion, 

exercise,  etc.,  and  theireffectson  the 

body  and  nerves.  Cloth,  $150postpaid. 

Nerves   in  Disorder 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  needless  suffer- 
ings of  nervous  people,  indicating 
ways  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves.    Cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

E.  23d  Street,  New   York 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  520; 

111  lh<!  present  opposition  to  shows  CoL 
A.  L.  Pope  is  prominent.  He  recently  sent 
out  a  hitter  to  leadini^  men  in  the  industry 
advocating  the  discontinuance  of  shows 
every  year,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  *'  enor- 
mous expense  in  advertising,  decoration, 
hotel  bills,  etc."  He  desired  from  those 
whom  he  addrest  an  expression  of  their 
views,  and  begins  by  raising  the  question, 
"  how  long  this  industry  of  ours  can  stand 
such  expense."  He  finds  that  in  1912 
the  gate  receipts  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show  in  New  York  were  only  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses,  the  remain- 
der having  been  borne  by  the  motor-car  in- 
dustry. He  regards  as  serious  also  "  the 
disorganization  of  factory  and  sales  de- 
partments and  business  in  general  during 
the  weeks  of  the  show."  Colonel  Pope 
says  further: 

"  Several  prominent  men  in  other  lines  of 
business  have  commented  to  me  in  the  last 
week  as  to  the  expense  of  the  automobile 
show,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  make  the 
statement  that  the  business  they  were  in 
could  not  stand  any  such  expense.  I  think 
we  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  criticized 
by  the  public,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  question 
that  ought  to  be  discust  thoroughly  from 
all  points  of  view,  and  if  for  any  reason  it 
should  be  deemed  wise  by  a  majority  to 
discontinue  shows  this  is  the  time  to  take 
the  matter  up,  because  in  the  very  near 
future  the  association  will  be  making  leases 
and  arrangements  for  shows  in  1914. 

i'lf  you  feel  as  I  do,  thi.t  shows  should 
be  discontinued,  or  at  least  the  matter 
thoroughly  discust  by  the  manufacturers, 
will  you  kindly  write  a  letter  to  the  National 
Association  of  Automobile  Manufacturers, 
7  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York, 
requesting  them  to  call  a  meeting  of  their 
m^embers  for  a  discussion  of  this  matter  in 
the  very  near  future,  so  that  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  shows  be  discontinued  during 
1914  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  notify  afl 
those  who  are  now  interested  to  discontinue 
their  preparations  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
as  manufactiu-ers." 

The  Horseless  Age  learns  that  this  letter 
has  already  started  a  general  agitation 
among  manufacturers  in  Michigan  for  dis- 
continuance of  support  to  the  shows  held  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  About  a  score  of 
makers  in  Detroit  have  declared,  that 
"  these  shows  should  be  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  local  dealers,  the  same  as  in 
other  cities,  particularly  in  Boston." 
Motor  World,  commenting  on  the  agita- 
tion, declares  that  for  several  years  most 
of  the  car-makers  "  have  viewed  the  shows 
in  the  light  of  unnecessary  evils."     It  adds: 

"Very  many  of  the  car  manufacturers 
regularly  have  come  to  the  shows  with 
nothing  to  sell,  their  outputs  having  been 
contracted  for  by  dealers  far  in  advance, 
while  the  average  parts  manufacturer  has 
presented  himself  each  year  largely  because 
he  thought  his  presence  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  or  because  his  chief  competitor 
was  likely  to  be  among  the  'also  present.' 
In  other  words,  if  the  shows  served  him  no 
good  purpose,  they  did  him  no  harm.  But 
the  general  show-going  public  interests 
him  not  at  all,  and  he  has  but  few  trans- 
actions even  with  dealers.  To  what  extent 
the  exhibitions  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
accessory  manufacturers  is  largely  prob- 
lematical. There  never  was  a  show  which 
was  not  followed  by  conflicting  reports 
concerning  the  volume  of  business  which 
accrued. 

(Continued  on  page  530) 
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800  Years'  Experience 

You've  heard  much  about      Y  and  E"  but  you  never  heard  this 


CONSIDER  what  35  picked  men  can  learn 
in  an  aggregate  experience  of  800  years 
doing  any  one  thing.  These  men  give 
their  Hves  to  planning,  improving,  building 
first-quality  filing  equipment.  All  of  the  35 
whose  pictures  appear  above  have  served  this 
Company  over  15  years,  some  more  than  30 
years — or  over  800  years  of  trained  experience. 

"Practice  makes  perfect" — but,  when  you  add  to 
practice  a  spirit  that  insists  that  every  detail  of  a  *'Y  and 
E"  product  must  measure  up  to  the  highest  standard 
(and  it  does),  is  it  any  wonder  that  "Y  and  E"  Fihng 
Equipment  is  known  by  "Y  and  E"  users  to  be  unequaled 
for  quahty,  strength,  appearance,  and  utility? 

Thirty-three  years  ago  was  laid  the  broad  foundation 
for  "Y  and  E"  perfection  when  Philip  Yawman  and 
Gustav  Erbe  began  their  business.  It  was  then  resolved 
to  employ  none  but  the  best  workmen.  We  haven't. 
The  very  first  employee,  an  errand  boy,  is  to-day  the 
Superintendent  of  our  Canadian  Plant. 

This  Superintendent  and  these  35  veterans  typify  the 
character  of  the  1500  employees  in  our  three  big  factories. 


They  typify  the  spirit  of  this  great  organi- 
zation where  the  employee  feels  that  the  Com- 
pany's interests  are  his  own.  They  typify, 
too,  the  spirit  that  prompted  and  is  behind 
"Y  and  E"  Service^  which  has  proved  itself  so 
invaluable  to  thousands  of  business  men  in 
stopping  the  leaks  and  losses  which  crept  into 
business  through  improper  filing  systems. 

Our  System  Department  is  maintained  to  give  advice 
to  our  customers  in  all  matters  relating  to  filing  and 
record-keeping  systems,  to  suggest  short  cuts  and  to 
devise  ways  of  simplifying  filing  and  indexing  methods. 

It  does  not  conflict  with  the  work  of  Auditors,  Sys- 
tematizers  or  Expert  Accountants.  It  works  with  them 
so  far  as  simple  systematic  filing  should  go. 

There  are  over  5CX)  men  in  our  sales  organization. 
Each  man  knows  how  to  render  you  this  service.  Do 
you  want  it?  It  is  gratis.  Just  'phone  or  write  the 
nearest  branch — or  direct  to  the  home  office. 

Whenever  new  filing  equipment  is  needed,  or  advice 
about  old,  call  the  "Y  and  E"  man.  Ask  for  catalog, 
writing  on  your  business  letterhead. 


534  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.     In  Canada:  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto 


Branches,  Agencies  and  Dealers  in 
o'ver  1200  Cities. 


The  World's 

Largest 

Makers — 

3000  Items 


Both  System 
Service  and 

Filing 
Equipment 


Cold  Weather  and  Bad  Roads 

A  combination  you  will  meet  often  during  the  next  two  months.  It  will  test 
your  motor  to  the  limit.      Is  your  motor  ready  for  the  test? 

During  cold  weather  the  question  of  lubrication  is  vital.  Many  oils  congeal, 
become  "lumpy  "  You  start  your  motor.  For  half  an  hour  or  so,  until  the  oil 
becomes  thoroughly  heated,  the  motor  gets  practically  no  lubrication.  That  plays 
havoc  with  the  cylinder  walls. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  shows  a  zero  cold  test.  It  will  not  congeal  at  that  tem- 
perature.     During  the  coldest  weather  it  will  lubricate  perfectly. 

When  you  use  Texaco  Motor  Oil  your  motor  delivers  maximum  power  with 
minimum  consumption.  Tests  of  Texaco  Motor  Oil  conducted  during  runs  of 
20,000  miles  and  more  have  shown  an  entire  absence  of  carbon  accumulation. 

Texaco  Motor  Oil  should  be  your  oil  this  winter.  It  is  for  sale  in  1  and  5 
gallon  cans  at  most  good  garages  and  supply  shops. 

For  instructive  and  interesting  booklet,  "Maintaining  a  Motor  Car,"  address  Dept.  A., 
AVhen  Touring^,  *  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

"'  THE    TEXAS    COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 

Branch  O^ces: 

Boston  St,  Louis  New  Orleans      Pueblo 

Philadelphia  Norfolk  Dallas  Tulsa 

Chicago         Atlanta  El  Paso 


2caWeek  Pays  Wash  Bill|^ 

Electricity  or  Water=Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the  work 
formerly  done  by  wornen.  at  u  i-ost  of  3  cents  »  week  foi- power.  Saving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving 
the  women  tree  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing 

The  1 900  Motor  Washer. 


Write  for 
FREE  Book 


'  !\  \i\ 


'i 


Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

Theoutfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  ' 
^lotor.  You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth 
goes  the  tub,  washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy  that  over- 
seeing its  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

A  Self -Working  Wringer 
Free  With  Every  Washer 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 
Electric  Light  Fixture 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with 
any  water  tap  instantly 


The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wring- 
er. We  guarantee  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  both.  No  extra  charge  for 
Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
made.  n'RITE  FOK  PKl!:K 
BOOK  and  30  Days'  FREK 
TKI.lIjOFFii^R!  Don't  doubt! 
Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.'  The 
free  book  proves  that  it  can.  But 
we  do  not  ask  you  toltake  our 
word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Free  Trial  for  an  entire  inontli  to  any  responsible  person.  Not 
a  cent  of  security — nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Just  your  word  that 
you  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pay  the  fVelBlit,  and 
will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal 
card  with  your  name  and  address  sent  to  us  today  will  bring  you 
the  book  free  by  return  mall. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  ISOO  WASHFR  CO., 
eoaoCourt  St..  BliiKlianiton,IV.'W'.  Or.  if  you  hve  in  Canada, 
write  to  the  Canadian  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 
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"  R«;Kardl«'8.s  of  such  reports,  however, 
and  not  lakintj  into  a<'(!Ount  the  heav>'  ex- 
pen-sc  which  full.s  on  the  «'.xhibitors,  un- 
doubtedly the  point  which  will  ■weigh  most 
with  inanufa<'tur<'rs  is  the  almost  complete 
di.sortjaniziition  of  their  .sales  operations', 
that  is  j)r<»hahlv  the  worst  and  most  wide- 
spread elTcct  of  the  national  shows.  How 
complete  is  th<'  disorganization  only  those 
immediately  concerncjd  are  fully  aware,  but 
that  it  is  serious  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
During  a  period  of  two  months,  selling 
op(Tations  are  pra*;tical!y  at  a  standstill, 
and  the  even  tenor  of  the  trade  is  thrown 
sadly  out  of  joint. 

"  Of  late  years,  there  are  those  who  have 
been  at  pains  to  point  out  that  the  most 
benehcial  effect  of  the  shows  is  a  stimula- 
tion, or  suggested  stimulation  of  bu.siness, 
which  directly  profits  the  dealer,  and  that 
by  \irtue  of  the  fact  the  shows  are  well 
worth  while  for  the  dealer's  sake.  But 
wliether  the  stimulation  is  as  potent  as 
alleged  is  a  pretty  question.  In  fact, 
whether  it  is  wise  to  resort  to  artificial 
stimulation  is  an  even  prettier  question. 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  national  shows  has  been 
broached,  and  whether  the  movement 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Pope  will  attain  that 
end  none  can  say.  The  hearty  response 
which  has  been  accorded  his  suggestion 
points  that  way,  but  many  things  can 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  to 
divert  what  appears  even  a  strong  and  well- 
defined  current." 

Meanwhile,  statistics  are  at  hand  as  to 
the  financial  results  of  the  exhibition  in 
Paris  last  December.  The  attendance  was 
"  greater  than  ever."  Upward  of  half  a 
million  persons  paid  for  tickets,  the  receipts 
being  25,000  francs  greater  than  in  any 
former  year.  There  were  700  stands 
rented,  the  receipts  exceeding  those  of 
previous  shows.  The  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  building  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  last  previous  show  by 
about  200,000  francs.  The  expenses  for 
lighting  showed  an  increase  of  about  20 
per  cent,  over  1910,  and  the  expenditures 
for  staging  reached  a  total  of  1,500,000 
francs.  In  spite  of  these  increases,  there 
was  a  net  surplus  of  between  400  and  500 
thousand  francs.  This  sum  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  20  per  cent,  to  the  treasury 
of  the  organized  trade  associations;  40 
per  cent,  to  exhibitors  who  are  members  of 
these  associations,  and  40  per  cent,  to  other 
exhibitors. 

THE  USED-CAR  PROBLEM 

Motor  World  recently  offered  cash  pre- 
miums for  the  best  articles  containing 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
second-hand  cars.  One  of  the  prizes  has 
been  awarded  to  H.  G.  Chadwick,  of  Bos- 
ton, another  to  John  R.  Oakes,  of  Galesbiu^, 
111.  Mr.  Chadwick  believes  the  solution  of 
the  problem  "  lies  with  the  dealer  him- 
self." No  cooperative  clearing-house  for 
such  cars  will  ever  prove  successful  until  the 
retail  ear  industry  has  been  placed  on  a^ 
more  generally  business-like  basis.  A 
process  of  elimination  for  the  "weak  sis- 
ters ' '  must  be  established  first.  There  now  is 
too  much  competition  with  dealers  "who 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  a  car 
at  a  fraction  of  legitimate  profit  " ;  they  are 
able  to  evade  any  rules  which  a  clearing- 
house association  might  establish.  Mr. 
Chad-wick  continues: 

"  One  of  the  leading  New  England  con- 
cerns (whose  sales  greatly  outnumber  those 
of  other  moderate-price  car  agents)  has  a 
system  which  is  followed  reUgiously.  Be- 
fore a  prospect's  car  is  appraised,  a  trained 
salesman  has  a  demonstration — tiu-ns  buyer, 
and  makes  the  owner  show  him  the  car's 
(Continued  on  page  532) 
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Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings 
on  the  spiTidle  of  a  Timken-De- 
troit  Front  Axle  for  Pleasure  Car. 


???  Miles 


THROUGH    how  many  miles   of  road   service 
will  the  bearings  in  your  car  stand  up — and 
give  full  efficiency? 

How  long  will  they  carry  the  weight  of  car  and 
load,  meet  the  hammer  blows  from  jolts  over  rough 
city  pavements  and  car  tracks,  from  deep-rutted 
country  roads? 

How  long  will  they  keep  shafts  in  alignment, 
keep  gears  in  correct  mesh,  hold  friction  down  to 
near  nothing — save  power  ? 

These  questions  strike  the  root  of  the  economy, 
the  satisfaction  and  the  safety  of  year  after  year 
operation  of  your  motor-car. 

The  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  is  the  one  anti-friction  bearing 
■whose  principles  of  design  enable  the  effect  of  wear  to  be  wholly  eliminated  by 
adjustment  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency. 

Because  it  is  adjustable  perfectly  for  wear  ;  because  the  line  contact  of 
its  rollers  enables  it  to  support  greater  load  and  stand  greater  shocks; 
because  its  tapered  construction  enables  it  to  meet  end-pressure  as  well  as 
vertical  load — The  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearing  is  found  in  the  wheels 
of  the  great  majority  of  American  motor-cars,  both  pleasure  and  commer- 
cial, and  in  many  leading  foreign  cars  as  well. 

The  life-time  efficiency  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  is  also  one  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  success  and  wide  adoption  of  Timken-Detroit 
Axles. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  more  about  these  essential  parts  of  the  car — 
bearings  and  axles.  You  can  do  so  by  sending  for  the  Timken  Primers 
C-7,  on  Bearings  ;  C-8,  on  Axles.  Sent  free  postpaid  on  request  to  either 
address  below.     Write  today. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

THE    TIMKEN  -  DETROIT    AXLE   CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


KEITH'S  Big  $2.00  Offer 

Our  80-pase  monthly 
magazine,  KKITII'S "On 
Home  Building."  for  a 

year  and  your  choice  of 
any  of  KEITH'S  famous 
Sl.OOPInn  Books  giving 
views,  sizes,  costs,  etc. 
All  for  subscription 
price,  $2. 

Select    Four   rtan 
Book. 
215  Bungalows  and  Cottages SI 


138  Attractive  Homes «,  *1200-$lfiOO 

$1600-12000 

$2000-$2.')00 

$2500-$3000 

J;30OO-$400O 

$4000  and  up 


186 
226 
191 
207 
1T2 
250  Beautiful  Interiors  . 


H.  L  KEnH,   434  McKoifht  BIdf.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


There  are  no  "features  "  that  can  increase  a  tire's  wear.  It's 
simply  a  case  of  rubber  against  road — with  the  best  rubber  wearing 
the  longest.  It  is  the  rubber  composition  in  Kelly-Springfield 
Tires  that  gives  them  the  mileage  record  we  are  proud  of. 
KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  "Sew  York,  Chiraso.  Phil.idrlphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis.  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Seattle.  Atlanta,  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 


The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Colambas,  Ohio. 

Boss  Ruhber  Co. .  Denver.  Colo. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  W«x>dstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La, 

Savell  Davis  Rubber  AVorks.  Au^sta  and  Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  R.  Oiinstead  &  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Berin*  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Houston.  Texaa. 
Todd  Rubber  Cf..  N- w  Haven.  Conn. 
Atkins'.n  Tire  i  Supply  Co..  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
C.  D.  Franke  \  Co..  Charleston,  b-  C. 
L.  J.  Barth.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HEAR! 


IV  has  come!  It  is  here — the  im- 
proveil  and  perfected  lieariiig  device  for 
tlie  ileafaiid  those  hard  of  hearing.  It  is -the 
perfect  aid  to  hearing  at  last. 

Nearly  all  sufferers  from  deafness  have 
found  inicroplionic    hearing  instruments  to 
give  the  greatest  help  and  the  most  relief. 
Over  14,000 oavners  testify  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Single-  Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

I  n  mr  new '  'Special' '  model  ear  phone 
— just  out — all  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  common  one-tone  ear  phone  have 
been  four  times  multiplied.     The 

NEW  4-TONE 

Mears    Ear   Phone 

is  four  times  as  efficient,  fotir  times  as  conven- 
ient,/o«a- times  as  satisfactory,  and /b«r  times 
as  valuable  as  our  famous  Standarci  model.  It 
has  four  different  sound  strengths,/oi<r  different 
tone  adjustments,  instantly  cnanged  by  a  touch 
of  the  finger.  A  tiny  switch  on  tne  back  of  the 
receiver  regulates  the  strength  of  the  instrument 
to  suit  any  condition  of  the  hearing  organs  orto 
register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

We  have  discontinued  all  our  agencies  for  the 
sale  of  the  Mears  Ear 
Phone.  Our  new  Four- 
Tone  Model  for  1913  will 
be  sold  only  direct  from 
our  laboratory.  We  are 
now  offering  our  per- 
fected model  Mears  Ear 
Phone  direct  to  users  at 
the  Wholesale  Price. 
Here  is  your  opportunity 
New  4  ■  lone  Thin  j/  VO"  need  help  for  your 
Model  Receiver        hearing.    Mail  Coupon  Now. 

FREE  TRIAL  '^'JiZ 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  only  sold  on  trial-  Test  it  and 
prove  its  pow^r  to  do  for  yon  what  it  is  doing  for  otheis. 
Make  tht  test  at  our  expense.  Try  it  for  ten  days  in  your 
owi  home,  under  every  condition  of  actual  service  If  it 
dot's  not  please  yon.  send  it  back,  and  tho  trial  will  cost  you 
nothing.  R«*member,  the  Moars  Four-Tone  Ear  Phone  is  TKtt 
an  fjcperiment.  It  is  merely  an  improvement  upon  our 
already  fauiuus  Single-Tone  instrument. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York,  please  visit  our  offices 
for  free  demonstration,  presenting  coupon  below  for 
free  trial. 


COUPON 


This  coupon  is  printed    for    your  con- 
venience.    Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us.      ^ 
We  will  send  you  promptly  the  Mears     ^ 
Ear  Phone  Book.  This  book  explains     ^^ 
the  causes  of  deafness,  tells  how  to      W      Moa^-c  P 
check  the  progress  of  the  malady      ^        iwears  car 
and  how  to  treat  it.    Mail  the     j^      Phone  Co. 
coupon  today    for    this    book      ^ 
and    special    introductory      A  Suite  2373 

offer.      Do  it  now.  W    ^eur    ia^i.    e. 

45  W.  34th  Street 


Jr         New  York,  N.  Y. 

AT    Gentlemen — Please  mail 
^F      me  free  and  postpaid,  your 
^^     Mears  Ear  Phone    Booklet 
^^     and      particulars     of     your 
^.^Special  Introductory  Offer  on 
j^     your     new     model    Four-Tone 
._   ...      .  ^     Mears     Ear     Phone     and    Free 

45   West  ^      Trial  Offer. 

34th  Street   # 


Mears   Ear 
Phone    Co. 

Suite  2373 


New   York     J^ 
N.  Y.      ^ 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS.. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  530) 

good  points,  while  he  has  oyes  uad  ears  open 
for  its  bad  features.  Then  a  fitjure  is 
named,  which  is  bused  upon  the  condition 
of  the  power  plant,  tires,  etc.  An  estimate 
of  the  expense  necessary  to  put  the  car  in  a 
demonstrable  and  saleable  condition  enters 
into  the  proposition,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  standing  of  that  particular  make 
of  car  in  the  local  market. 

"  The  unknown  or  uni)opular  car  shrinks 
twice  as  rapidly  in  the  first  year's  depreeia^ 
tion  of  the  standard  make,  the  manu- 
facturer of  which  is  financially  sound  and 
whose  reputat'on  is  beyond  reproach.  As  a 
rule,  40  per  cent,  depreciation  for  a  car  that 
has  been  run  one  season  is  the  average,  but 
some  cars  that  are  difficult  to  move  bring 
as  low  as  40  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost 
only  after  one  year's  use. 

"  OfCrti  a  deal  is  made  in  which  a  car 
of  questionable  value  is  traded  in  on  a 
propostioh  whereby  the  owner  gets  all  over 
a  certain  figure  which  the  dealer  allows 
outright,  that  figure  being  low  enough  to 
protect  the  dealer  against  much  of  a  lo.ss; 
but  as  a  rule  the  transaction  closes  with  an 
allowance  which  must  bo  acceptable  to  the 
owner  and  which  allows  the  agent  a  fair 
chance  to  get  out  whole  and  realize  the  full 
commission  on  the  new-car  sale. 

"  After  the  used  car  is  received  by  the 
dealer,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  second-hand 
car  department,  tuned  up,  thoroughly 
cleaned  inside  and  out  and  made  as  pre- 
sentable as  possible.  A  cleaned  power  plant 
on  which  a  little  aluminum  paint  and  lamp- 
black has  been  used,  together  with  polished 
brass,  properly  inflated  tires,  and  touched- 
up  enamel  will  work  wonders  toward  creat- 
ing 'the  desire  to  own'  in  the  mind  of  the 
second-hand  car  prospect. 

"  If  the  paint  is  in  very  poor  condition, 
a  small  sum  spent  in  that  direction  is  usually 
well  invested,  and  before  showing  a  car  to 
any  prospect  it  should  always  be  at  its 
best,  and  placed  where  it  will  show  up  to 
advantage.  'Fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,'  and  in  the  used-car  business  a  little 
painstaking  attention  to  appearance  brings 
out  the  truth  of  the  saying,  altho  some 
time  must  also  be  spent  in  putting  the  car 
in  running  condition. 

"  As  a  rule,  we  will  find  that  the  automo- 
bile dealer  who  curses  the  necessity  of 
taking  second-hand  cars  in  trade  is  the 
one  who  tucks  them  away  in  the  basement 
and  allows  them  to  become  so  shabby  in 
appearance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  anjrwhere  near  their  real  worth  in 
the  open  second-hand  market." 

Mr.  Oakes  believes  that  second-hand 
cars  of  the  proved  standard  quality,  which 
originally  sold  for  $2,000  or  more,  when 
they  become  second-hand  "  should  be  re- 
paired at  the  factory  and  resold  in  the 
regular  manner."  They  should  be  "  priced 
as  any  other  article  of  merchandise  " — 
that  is,  at  a  figiu-e  which  yields  a  reason- 
able profit  at  the  factory  for  labor  and 
material,  and  to  the  retailer  for  his  part,  as 
well  as  transportation  charges."  He  be- 
lieves that  any  standard  car  handled  in 
this  way  "  will  meet  with  ready  sale,  be- 
cause the  public  already  knows  the  car  and 
trusts  the  company  back  of  it."  He 
continues : 

"  Thus  is  one  great  item  of  expense 
practically  eliminated — that  of  advertising ; 
so  that  a  really  high-grade  car  comes  within 
the  reach  of  thousands  who  otherwise  would 
buy  a  new  car  at  $1,000  to  $1,500,  and  not 
have  nearly  so  good  a  bargain  as  they 
could  in  the  high-grade  rebuilt  article. 

"  I  believe  this  system  could  work  ad- 
versely  to   none   except   the   makers   and 
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venders  of  the  cheap,  inferior  cars,  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  public,  and  redound  to  the 
success  and  honor  of  all  that  is  good  in  this 
great  industrj-. 

"  Cars  selUng  at  S500  to  $1,500,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  not  designed  for  longevity 
so  much  as  for  initial  low  cost,  so  that  they 
close  their  career  of  active  existence  much 
as  did  the  'One  Hoss  Shay.'  This  general 
collapse  has  usually  been  preceded  by  a 
reasonable  ser\ice  for  the  investment,  but 
it  is  so  general  as  to  baffle  any  hope  of 
satisfactory  reconstruction;  so  off  to  the 
dealer  hies  the  owner  and  forthwith  talks 
trade.  In  such  a  case  the  dealer  has  two 
items  to  juggle — his  commission  on  his  new 
car  and  the  junk  in  the  old  one.  Many 
dealers  swap  the  former  for  the  latter,  and, 
of  course,  sooner  or  later,  appear  discredit- 
ably in  Bradstreet's  little  journal  of  facts. 

"  The  used  car  is  not  so  much  a  problem 
as  an  excuse  behind  which  the  price-cutter 
hides  from  his  own  conscience  and  from 
outside  criticism.  His  part  and  place  in  the 
trade  is  regrettable,  but  will  be  less  and  less 
until  price-cutting  via  the  used-car  route 
^\-ill  be  as  negligible  a  factor  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  as  it  has  become  in  any 
reputable  Une  of  merchandising. 

"As  a  last  word,  the  used  car  has  a  value 
relatively  easy  of  ascertainment;  to  this 
the  owner  is  entitled,  and  to  no  more.  No 
law,  agreement  nor  combination  of  men  can 
prevent  some  dealers  from  giving  more, 
except  the  law  of  average,  and  upon  that 
we  may  depend  for  final  redress,  for  it  will 
put  such  dealers  out  of  business." 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  FUEL  REMEDY 

Coincident  with  reports  that  new  fuels 
have  been  found  for  cars — at  least  for  use  in 
trucks,  but  in  that  way  affording  pleasure- 
cars  a  greater  supply  and  a  consequent 
fall  in  the  price — come  reports  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  before  the  New  York 
(Jarage  Association.  Former  City  Magis- 
trate Ommen,  now  attorney  for  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  spoke  for  himself 
as  the  owner  of  a  ear  and  from  observations 
among  his  friends.  Despite  the  fact  that 
every  automobilist  is  liable  to  be  taken  for 
a  miUionaire,  users  of  pleasure-cars  in 
general,  he  said,  "  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  high  price."  He  himself  has  been 
usmg  his  car  very  little  "  on  account  of 
the  price  of  gasoline."  ]VIany  of  his  friends, 
for  the  same  reason,  "  onlj'  drive  on  high- 
days  and  holidays."  A  decline  in  business 
has  been  the  consequence,  and  the  garages 
have  felt  this  keenly.  Air.  Ommen  be- 
lieves that  the  time  has  come  for  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  car  owners,  garage  men, 
makers  of  cars,  and  accessories,  to  enlist 
100,000  men,  the  purpose  being  ''  to  seek 
corrective  legislation,  because  the  oil 
monopoly  will  then  come  to  time  in- 
stantly." He  believes  there  would  be 
favorable  action  by  the  monopoly  at  once 
were  this  organization  to  approach  it  with 
the  statement:  "  We  represent  §20,000,000 
invested  in  various  branches  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  "  Following  Mr.  Ommen 
came  a  discussion,  entered  into  by  Pro- 
fessor William  R.  Guliek,  of  Princeton, 
Robert  Baker,  a  former  Congressman,  and 
B.  W.  Mitchell.  Below  are  points  in  a 
report  made  for  Automobile  Topics: 

"Mr.  Guliek  has  a  new  fuel  that  he  has 
evolved,  and  for  which  he  -claims  most 
marvelous  results.  He  has  been  using  it  in 
Ne-w  York  City  with  great  power  and 
emciency.  It  can  be  made  in  quantitv,  and 
cheaper  than  gasoline.  He  did  not  give  anv 
details  of  the  fuel,  stating  that  he  had  as 
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yet  made  it  only  in  small  quantity  for  his 
own  uw,  and  had  not  fornn-d  a  company  to 
luaiiufacliirf  it.  He  held  out  the  fut-l  a.s  a 
pnjinisc  for  the  futun-. 

"  A  nuinlxr  of  n'i)r('S«-nlatives  of  a  fu»l 
coinpany  wen-  present,  and  these  wen 
LCreatly  e.xerei.sed  by  Mr.  (iuliek's  speeeh. 
'i'he  company  ha.s  a  new  procesH  of  n-fininK 
iTude  oil,  known  as  the  Turner  process,  and 
IS  lo(jkinK  for  inonev  to  hiiiltl  a  refiiicrw  and 
U)v  contracts  to  keep  it  Koing.  Hence  Mr. 
(iulick  ajjpeared  as  a  rival,  and  one  of  tlj<> 
coniI)an\'s  men,  Kohert  Haker,  a  former 
Congressman,  entered  into  a  debate  Nvitli 
Mr.  Uulick  that  furnished  con.siderable 
amu.sement.  Mr.  Haker's  company  has  a 
small  plant  producint?  fifty  barrels  daily, 
while  ^\t.  CJulick  has  none,  and  the  em- 
phasis of  this  fact  gave  Mr.  liaker  con- 
siderable satisfa<'tion.  He  spoke  at  lentjth 
on  the  proces.s  that  his  company  <'ontrols. 

"  According  to  Mr.  Baker,  the  process 
wnll  refine  any  crude,  even  the  Bermuda 
that  contains  50  per  cent,  ashpaltum.  There 
are  two  products,  gasolinti  and  coke,  and  a 
feature  of  the  proces.s  is  that  the  latter  does 
not  Stick  to  the  stills  and  have  to  be  chipped 
out,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Standard  Oil 
refining  process.  Water  and  crude  are  used 
in  equal  proportions,  and  either  a  gas  or  a 
liquid  may  be  produced,  as  desired.  No 
labor  is  required  sav'e  to  operate  the  valves 
to  the  still,  and  heat  and  pre.ssure  are  the 
only  agents  used.  ^Ir.  Baker  gave  the 
inventor  of  the  process  a  philanthropic  cast 
by  stating  that  the  'S.  O.'  had  offered  him 
all  sorts  of  money  for  the  process,  but  that 
he  had  refused,  and  desired  to  fight  the 
'octopus.'  After  the  dinner,  circulars  ask- 
ing for  stock  subscriptions  in  the  company 
that  is  to  produce  the  gasoline  were  passed 
around.  It  was  stated  that  if  enough 
money  be  forthcoming,  a  refinery  will  be 
erected  -Rdthin  ten  miles  of  New  York  that 
will  start  July  31  to  produce  10,000,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year  by  the  Turner 
process,  at  a  cost  far  below  the  present 
wholesale  price." 

A     WINTER'S     TRIP     IN     THE     FAR 
WEST 

J.  H.  Stoutenberg  last  December  made 
a  trip  in  a  motor-car  from  North  Dakota 
to  California.  He  believes  he  is  the  only 
person  in  North  Dakota  who  ever  under- 
took to  make  a  trip  of  this  kind  in  winter. 
His  route,  in  order  to  get  as  far  south  as 
possible,  was  in  part  over  a  new  thorough- 
fare now  under  construction,  called  the 
Meridian  Highway.  He  followed  this 
route  southward  as  far  %s  completed,  and 
then  made  for  the  Borderland  route  by 
way  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  From  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Borderland  route, 
which  is  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  he  proceeded  to 
Los  Angeles  by  the  route  taken  in  the 
road  race  of  1912.  Following  are  items 
in  his  account  of  the  trip  as  far  as  Alamo- 
garde  in  New  Mexico,  as  printed  in  Motor 
Age: 

"Lea\ang  North  Dakota  "«nth  two  inches 
of  snow  on  the  ground  at  Fargo,   Henry 
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Thompson  and  myself  started  on  our  trip 
to  the  Pacific;  coast,  a  new  thirty  demi- 
touring  type  being  our  vehicle  of  trans- 
portation. Deciding  to  got  on  the  much- 
talk('d-()f  Winnipog-to-dalveston  highway 
at  Yankton,  our  route  lay  tlirough  Aber- 
deen, Kedfield,  Huron,  and  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
over  tlie  unrivaled  natural  prairie;  roads  of 
the  two  Dakotas.  The  country  traversed 
across  both  North  and  South  Dakota  is  as 
level  as  a  lioard,  with  roads  correspond- 
ingly good,  especially  wliere  efforts  luuc 
not  "been  made  to  improve  them. 

"At  Yanklon  our  only  moans  of  g(>tting 
across  the  muddy  Missouri  was  by  ferry- 
boat. Once  across,  we  easily  found  the 
Meridian  highwaj'  with  the  use  of  a  No.  5 
Blue  Book  and  the  liberal  markings  on 
alternate  telephone  poles  at  turns  and  road 
intersections.  Northern  Nebraska  is  \'ery 
rolling,  and  one  noticc^s  the  absence  of 
rocks  or  stones  of  any  description.  But  the 
roads  are  all  piked  and  kept  in  fine  con- 
dition all  the  way  across  the  State,  through 
the  hustling  cities  of  Norfolk,  Columbus, 
and  York.  At  Columbus  one  crosses  both 
forks  of  the  sluggish  Platte  river  over 
briclges  totaling  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

"Continuing  on  the  Meridian  road  to 
McPherson,  Kans.,  tlirough  Concordia  and 
Salina,  we  struck  west  on  the  Old  Santa  Fe 
trail,  which  follows  the  main  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  At  Lyons  the  New 
Santa  Fe  trail  from  Newton  and  Hutchin- 
son joins  the  old  trail.  This  trail  is  rather 
poorly  marked,  but  with  the  aid  of  the 
reliable  Blue  Book  we  found  fine  roads  as 
far  as  we  traveled  on  this  trail.  Another 
transcontinental  highway  that  we  crossed 
was  the  Omaha-to-Denver  highway, 
marked  with  a  yellow  band  around  each 
telephone  pole.  We  crossed  this  central 
east-to-west  highway  near  Y'ork,  Neb. 
The  Meridian  road  in  Kansas  can  not  be 
compared  with  it  in  Nebraska,  tho  we 
found  much  work  being  done  on  same, 
especially  at  Concordia,  where  the  road  is 
being  hewn  out  of  solid  hills  of  lime  and 
sandstone. 

"We  left  the  Santa  Fe  trail  and  aU  other 
improved  roads  behind  at  Dodge  City, 
where  the  newest  of  the  ocean-to-ocean 
highwaj's  project  starts.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  large  sign  just  across  the  Arkansas 
River  at  Dodge  and  a  similar  one  where 
the  Borderlancl  route  joins  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  (the  Trail-to-Sunset)  at  Phoenix,  road 
signs  were  fcom  50  to  100  miles  apart,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  territory  around 
Douglas,  AYiz.,  where  the  route  is  sign- 
boarded  thoroughly.  As  a  consequence, 
also  because  the  Blue  Book  does  not  yet 
cover  the  territory'  between  Dodge  City 
and  Tucson,  Ariz.,  ria  El  Paso  and  Douglas, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  the  road 
from  town  to  town,  A\ith  the  result  of 
getting  the  ^v^ong  road  as  nearly  often  as 
the  right  one. 

"From  Dodge  City  we  struck  out  south- 
westerly through  dry  and  sandy  south- 
western Kansas  to  the  Great  Plains  for 
Liberal,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  Borderland 
trail.  The  towns  found  on  our  way  to 
Liberal  were  Ensign,  Meade,  Plains.  Near 
Liberal  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the  Cimar- 
ron River  with  its  sandy  bed;  this  deep 
sand  making  very  hard  going  into  Liberal. 
Southwest  from  Liberal  we  followeci  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  through  the  Pan- 
handle of  Oklahoma,  via  Hooker  and 
Guymon.  Continuing  on  the  Great  Plains 
into  the  Texas  Panhandle,  our  course  led 
through  the  towns  of  Texhoma,  Stratford, 
Dumas,  into  Amarillo,  the  commercial  cen- 
ter of  the  Pan. 

"A  straight  road  is  the  exception  in  this 
countrj',  everything  being  anghng,  wath 
gates  to  open  and  close  every  six  to  ten 
miles.  There  being  no  section-hne  roads, 
as  is  the  rule  in  the  Dakotas,  we  found 
ourselves  lost   as   to   direction   whenever 
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Do  you  want  a  powerful  glare  for  your  litrhts  to 
blind  and  confuse  an  approachinj);  car  or  team? 

Or  do  you  want  lights  to  search  out  the  ruts  and 
inequalities  of  the  road!  The  illustrations  of 
the  lamps  here  show  the  difference. 

Any  experienced  driver  will  tell  you  that  witli  Prest-O- 
Lite  at  night,  he  sees  tlie  inequalities  of  tlie  road  even 
better  than  by  sunlig^ht.  This  effect  is  impossible  with 
lamps  that  concentrate  the  rays  into  one  blinding  glare. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  questions  you  must  con- 
sider before  you  accept  any  lighting  system. 

Convenience  may  appeal  to  you  strongly.  With  the 
Prest-O-Liter  or  any  other  good  automatic  lighter,  gas 
lighting  affords  you  every  convenience.  You  can 
easily  light  or  extinguish  gas  head,  dash  or  tail  lights 
from  the  seat. 

But  the  big  feature  in  your  choice  of  a  lighting  sys- 
tem for  your  car  should  be  reliability.  Over  Five 
hundred  thousand  experienced  drivers  will  testify  to 
the  absolute  reliability  of  Prest-O-Lite.  Its  exchange 
service  extends  everywhere.  There  are  no  repairs  to 
make.  And  considering  the  cost  of  power  consumed, 
replacements  and  repairs  on  other  systems,  Prest-O- 
Lite  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 


1-4  Mile  Ahead 


The  laiiij)  with  a  paraiiol- 
ic  reflector  directs  its  blind- 
ing rays  far  ahead  but  can- 
not diffuse  the  light  to  show 
tlie  ruts  in  the  road  directly 
before  the  car. 


40  Feet  Ahead 


Prest-O-Lite  witli  a  con- 
cave reflector  gives  all  the 
light  you  need  far  ahead 
but  also  concentrates  light 
on  the  road  in  front  of  the 
car  where  you  need  it  most. 


No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car — insiat  on  ia»  lighting.  Self-starter 
convenience  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  the  crank  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  lighting  convenience  be  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  match  to  insure  light 
in  emergencies.  Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car  with  Prest-O- 
Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your  car  is  now  equipped^  with  Prest- 
O-Lite,  any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service  stations  can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at 
small  expense. 

By  all  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the  vital  facts  on 
automobile  lighting.  The  coupon  attached  will  bring  you  a  free  book  on  this  subject  by 
return  mail.     Send  for  it  NOW  and  know  the  facts. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


222  E.  South  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Canadian  Factory  and  Branch  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. 
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BRANCH  STORES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN   THESE  CITIES 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,   Boston,   Buffalo,   Chicago,    Cincinnati,   Cleveland,    Dallas, 
Denver,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Mem-       ,''  O*'    »?"    N?-'^ 
phis,   Tenn.,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,   New  Orleans,  New  York,  Omaha        ,'      C/  v.»*^     a^„<$' 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore.,  Providence,  St. Louis,  St.  Paul,     '^x' xV    \(^    ^"^0^ 
Minn.,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Syracuse.  ,''    ■v>   tx-'    ■<y^^'9.^ 
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IN  CANADA:  Merritton,  Ontario;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winni 
peg,  Manitoba. 

EXCHANGE  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE. 
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Isiiyd  Syllahic  System— written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
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meat.  The  result 
is  more  artUtic 
and  more  sanitary 
thou  wall-paper. 


WARM  IN  WIN- 
TER. Beaver  Hoard 
makes  a  house  war- 
mer in  winter, cooler 
in  summer.  It  also 
resists  the  passage 
of  sound. 


YOUR  SAFEGUARD 

C.i'^:tf:i.  iu.Avi.R  iioAUi*  has  our  reK- 
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EASILY  PUT  UP 

A  griMl  advantage 
over  thfr  confusion, 
litter  and  long  de- 
lays of  the  old 
fashioned  lath-plas- 
ter and  wall-paper 
way. 


FREE  DESIGN 
SUGGESTIONS 

iJiir  deaigninu  de- 
partment is  always 
Klad  to  give  its  help 
in  working  out  de- 
si  g  n-ideaa  appro- 
priate to  your  needs. 
This  service  is  with- 
out obligation  on 
your  part. 


FOR  ALL  BUIL- 
DINGS.    Beaver 

Board  is  used  in  new 
buildings,  or  for  re- 
modeling old  ones; 
for  residences  and 
for  commercial 
buildings  of  every 
kind. 


Gives  Variety  to  Wall  and  Ceiling  Treatment 

BEAVER  BOARD  sets  you  free  from  the  deterioration   of 
plastered  walls  and  from  the  limitations  of  wall-paper. 

Moreover,  it  makes  possible  individual  designing  in  the  present  popular 
panel  treatment.  Distinctive  color-decoration — appropriate  to  the  partic- 
ular room — is  made  easy.  Houses  built  before  the  present-day  ideas  of 
interior  designing  can  be  quickly  remodeled  at  economical  cost. 

The  wall-design  shown  above  is  suggestive  of  one  of  many  Beaver  Board  treatments  appropriate  to  a  dining- 
room.  For  a  living-room,  it  would  be  very  different,  yet  equally  pleasing — and  so  on,  for  any  room  in  any  type 
of  building,  new  or  remodeled. 

Sold  by  builders'  supply,  lumber,  hardware  and  paint  dealers  and  decorators,  in  sizes  to  meet  all  average 
requirements. 

Write  for  "Beaver  Board  and  its  Uses,"  a  free  booklet  that  shows  by  photographs  of  real  rooms,  the  infinite 
variety  of.Beaver  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings.    A  painted  sample  of  Beaver  Board  will  be  sent  witli  tlie  book. 


The  Beaver  Companies 


United  States:  - 
Canada.  -  -  - 
Great  Britain:      -    - 

Attractive  Beaver  Board  design  in  dining-room 
of  Mr,  Herman  Stetnme,  Chesterfield,  Mo. 


-  -     111  Beaver  Road.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

-  -     311  Wall  Street,  Beaverdale.  Ottawa. 

-  -     4  Southampton  Row.  London,  W.  C. 


O^rating-Room  of  Dr.  C.  B.Massey , Philadelphia, 

I'  tribtUe  to  Beaver  Board's  sanitayy  excellence. 
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Mark 


tho  sun  wa.s  oVj.sourofl.  The  Cana<liati  River 
with  its  saudj'  approaches  was  crossed 
near  Ainarillo.  The  only  si^ns  of  animal 
life  to  l>e  seen  on  these  plains  besideg 
cattle  are  prairie-do^s  and  rattlesnakes  ia 
unUniited  numbers,  with  here  and  there  a 
skulking  coyote.  Vegetation  consists  of 
tufts  of  bulTalo-grass  and  sage-brush.  The 
country  is  monotonously  level,  broken  only 
by  the  steep-sided  arroj'os,  or  dry  runs. 
One  thing  that  bothered  us  a  great  deal 
was  the  60-inch  track  of  southern  roads. 

."Our  good  luck  had  a  decided  setback 
at  Amarillo,  for  when  we  awoko  the  next 
morning  a  regular  Dakota  snow-storm  was 
in  progress,  continuing  all  day,  making 
progress  almost  impossible.  We  thought 
we  had  left  the  saow-bclt  behind  upon 
leaving  Kansas,  but  this  storm  extended 
to  witliin  100  miles  of  El  Paso  over  country 
all  more  than  4,000  feet  in  altitude.  This 
storm  kept  us  in  Amarillo  all  day,  as 
finding  roads  was  impossible  under  such 
conditions.  However  we  got  away  .the 
next  morning  under  a  clear  sky,  but  with 
a  half-foot  of  snow  to  buck. 

"Going  straight  south  through  Canyon, 
Happy,  Tulia,  Plainview,  and  Abernethy, 
to  Lubbock,  we  turned  sharp  west  at  the 
latter  place  to  Brownfield,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Great  American  desert.  There  is  a 
fine  toll-road  from  Lubbock  to  Brownfield, 
crossing  some  bad  sand  stretches,  with  a 
cost  of  SI  for  use  of  same.  The  going  from 
Brownfield  to  Broncho  would  be  very 
difficult  had  not  the  road  been  scraped  this 
summer  by  the  different  counties  it  passes 
through.  The  country  from  Lubbock  to 
Roswell  is  very  sparsely  settled,  wth 
ranches  about  40  miles  apart.  Between 
Broncho  and  Roswell,  N.  M.,  the  going  is 
very  bad  in  places,  due  to  the  bottomless 
fine  Mescalero  red  sand  overljdng  all  this 
region. 

"The  course  from  Lubbock  lies  through 
BrowTifield,  Plains,  Broncho,  with  a  jump 
to  RosweU  of  over  100  miles  with  scarcely 
a  habitation  to  be  seen.  Vegetation  began 
to  change,  buffalo-grass  disappearing,  and 
sage-brush  taking  its  place.  This  region 
has  quite  a  number  of  alkaUne  lakes,  whose 
water  is  deadly  to  animals  and  vegetation 
alike.  At  Brownfield  four  inches  more  of 
snow  fell  again  during  the  night,  making 
a  very  wretched  road  to  Roswell,  especially 
in  the  almost  bottomless  gumbo  of  the 
Pecos  valley.  After  about  40  miles  of 
continual  second-speed  work  we  reached 
RosweU. 

"At  Roswell  we  were  cheerfully  told  that 
no  car  had  ever  attempted  to  cross  the 
White  Mountains  since  the  big  snow,  and 
they  confidently  stated  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  get  through. 
But  we  would  not  turn  back  after  getting 
this  far  toward  our  destination;  deciding, 
if  need  be,  to  be  pulled  over  the  summit  by 
horses  if  it  came  to  the  worst.  Therefore 
we  started  the  next  morning  determined  to 
fight  for  every  foot  of  the  long  cUmb  to  the 
summit.  Our  mileage  the  first  day  was  62 
miles,  with  a  rise  in  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 
The  nearer  the  summit  the  deeper  got  the 
snow,  and  the  last  30  miles  we  had  difficulty 
finding  the  road,  no  vehicle  of  any  sort 
having  crossed  since  the  snow. 

"Following  the  canyons  of  the  Rio  Hondo 
and  the  Rio  Ruidoso  up  into  the  heart  of 
the  range,  we  reached  the  summit,  10,000 
feet  high,  at  noon  of  the  second  day,  after 
25  miles  of  almost  continual  low-speed 
work  through  a  foot  of  snow.  At  times 
progress  was  almost  impossible,  but  Avith 
one  of  us  pushing  where  the  snow  was  deep- 
est and  the  ascent  the  steepest,  the  summit 
was  finally  reached,  2  miles  above  the  sea- 
level,  an  altitude,  I  believe,  which  no  rail- 
road attains  in  crossing  the  continent.  The 
worst  was  now  over,  the  descent  down  the 
west  slope  through  the  Mescalero  Indian 
reservation,  bringing  us  onto  a  good  Gov- 
ernment road  to  Tularosa.  AlamogordO 
was  reached  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day" 
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"MAKING    THINGS    EASIER" 

The  watchword  of  oar-makers  at  pres- 
ent seems  to  bo  hov;  best  to  make  thinn- 
easier  for  the  driver  and  his  passengers. 
At  least  that  is  the  impression  which  .1 
■wTiter  in  Motor  Age  brought  away  from 
the  KMX^nt  Cliieago  show.  Motorists,  who 
have  ah^ady  been  shown  how  to  start  tin 
engine  -without  getting  out  into  the  roail 
and  cranking  it,  and  how  to  lijjht  tluir 
lamps  without  using  matches,  on  going  tn 
this  year's  shows  have  been  looking  around 
with  a  good  deal  of  solicitude  in  order  td 
learn  what  other  labor-saving  devices  ma.\ 
have  been  provided.  One  of  these  that 
has  caused,  perhaps,  the  most  comment  is 
the  setting  apart  of  special  compartments 
for  the  man  J-  accessory  tilings  which  ever.\ 
car  should  have  on  board,  but  some  ol 
which  are  rarely  needed.  Among  thesi 
are  tools,  inner  tubes,  and  curtains,  things 
that  were  formerly  carried  in  the  most 
accessible  places  possible.  Follonnng  an- 
details  as  to  changes  for  comfort  that  hav< 
b«'en  made  in  ears  this  year: 

''Within  the  last  two  years  the  idea  of 
utihzing  the  waste  space^under  the  run- 
ning-board and  under  the  apron  has  been 
gaining  favor,  and  this  year  praeticall}'  all 
the  better  class  of  cars  have  compartments 
either  under  the  running-boards  or  within 
the  apron  where  tools,  spare  tubes,  and 
so  on,  may  be  carried,  and  which  can  be 
locked.  This  provides  storage  for  such 
parts  which  is  accessible  and  jet  does  not 
give  a  cluttered-up  effect  to  the  nmning- 
boards.  Some  makers  have  gone  even 
farther  and  disposed  of  the  gas-lighting 
tanks,  storage  batteries,  and  so  on,  within 
the  ciu-ve  of  the  apron. 

"  One  department  in  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  experimenting  and  which 
shows  a  wide  varietj-  of  designs  is  that  of 
the, location  of  the  button  or  bulb  for  the 
horn.  It  is  a  matter  of  safety  as  well  as  of 
comfort  that  the  horn  bulb  or  button,  as 
the  case  may  be,  be  located  where  it  is  most 
easily  and  naturally  reached  by  the  driver 
in  an  emergency  and  where  it  can  be  most 
quickly  operated  without  requiring  tliat 
the  driver's  attention  be  diverted  too  much 
from  his  business  of  controlling  the  car. 

"For  similar  reasons  pains  have  been 
taken  in  some  instances  to  arrange  all  the 
controls  and  gauges  in  such  position  that 
they  can  be  most  quickly  and  easilj-  oper- 
ated. Such  has  been  the  reason  for  the 
location  of  the  switches  and  gauges  on  the 
Cadillac,  for  the  Packard's  control  box 
on  the  steering  column,  for  the  center 
control  board  on  the  dash  of  the  Fierce- 
Arrow  cars,  for  the  emergency  brake  and 
gearshift  levers  between  the  seats  of  the 
Henderson. 

"The  old  screw-on  types  of  radiator-filler 
caps  have  been  abandoned  in  many  in- 
stances and  some  form  of  quick-operating 
cap  substituted,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Stoddard-Dayton.  The  latest  in  seating 
arrangements  of  the  seven-passenger  cars 
is  the  method  by  which  tlie  two  extra  seats 
are  folded  down  and  become  a  part  of  the 
floor  and  foot-board  of  the  tonneau  when 
not  in  use.  This  arrangement  is  employed 
on  the  Overland,  Rambler,  Packard, 
Kisselkar,  and  others.  In  these  the  radia- 
tor filler  is  covered  by  a  hinged  cap  and 
fastened  by,  a  quick-acting  latch. 

"  Accessibihty  of  points  which  need  appli- 
cation of  oil  or  grease  at  frequent  intervals 
has  been  made  a  feature.  In  the  Olds- 
mobile,  for  instance,  the  starting  crank  is 
provided  with  a  grease  cup.  Most  of  the 
cars  are  provided  with  doors  in  the  apron 
by  which  the  grease  cups  on  the  spring 
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Your  Guests 


will  appreciate  the 
refinement  of  your 
home,  you  and  they 
will  be  relieved  from 
embarrassment,  if  the 
closet  in  your  bath- 
room is  a  properly 
installed 

Trenton  Potteries  Company 
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SIWELCLO 

This  closet  is  noiseless  be- 
cause we  planned  it  to  be  noise- 
less. It  did  not  just  happen 
that  way. 

Moreover,  it  is  thoroughly 
sanitary,  flushes  perfectly,  has 
deep  water  seal  and  is  made 
of  Vitreous  China,  with  the 
texture  so  compact  that,  even 
without  the  glaze,  acids,  etc.. 
cannot  penetrate  it. 

May  we  send  you  our  new 
"Bathrooms  of  Character, " 

send  us  your  name  and  address 


Noiseless 
Siphon  Jet 


Closet 


Trenton  Potteries  fixtures  of 
Solid  Porcelain  and  Vitreous 
China  in  your  bathroom  give  to 
that  room  the  touch  of  refine- 
ment that  fine  China  and 
Cut  Glass  do  in  your  dining 
room. 

Ask  your  architect  or 
plumber  about  Trenton  Pot- 
teries Vitreous  China  and 
Solid  Porcelain. 


free  illustrated  book  S.  13, 
giving  particulars?  Please 
at  once. 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

l^hc  Largest  Mnniif<t<.iiircrs 

of  Sanitary  Pottery 

in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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TYPEWRITER  AGENTS  WANTED 

SAMPLES   ^  WHOLESALE 

Get  in  Business  for  Yourself 

Big    commissions — monthly    payments — trial 
shipments — new  stock — visible  models. 

Typewriters  from  $28.50  up  that  formerly  sold  for  $100. 
"N  fFrite  today  for  Agency  offer.      Mention  The  Literary  Digest. 

Use  the 

'       Coupon  C^^ 


Michigan  Typewriter  Exchange 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
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What's  the  Matter 
with  This  Man? 

Ask   him,  and   he  would  say,  "Nothing's   the 
matttr  with  me." 

He    is    a    wide-awake,    prosperous,    American 
business  man — virile,  energetic,  useful,  forceful. 

And  yet — 

He  is  taking  on  weight. 

He  is  becoming  nervous.  He  doesn't  sleep 
near  as  soundly  as  he  used  to.  He  is  troubled 
now  and  then  with  little  attacks  of  indigestion 
and  sometimes  has  headaches.  He  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  take  longer  vacations  each  year. 
Like  thousands  of  other  business  men,  he  is 
dropping  off  a  shade,  then  just  a  shade  more, 
rom  perfect  health.    He  is  shamefully  below  par. 

Are  you  like  this  man? 

If  you  are,  I  can  help  you  to  regain  a  physical 
and  mental  snap  and  fire  that  you  may  not 
have  known  since  a  schoolboy. 
The  Thompson  Course  puts  back  in  tune  the 
jangled  nerves  of  tired  men.    A  man  w  hose  liver 
has  slowed  up,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  but  slowed  up;  whose  digestion  is 
beginning  to  quit,  ever  so  little— such  a  man  is  not  really  old,  but  his 
sedentary  life  [is  demanding  the   same   toll  that  age  takes. 
My  Course  takes  the  place  of  the  forms  of  exercise  that  civilization  has  outgrown. 
It  is  a  healthy  substitute  for  the  life  which  Nature  intended  you  to  lead. 
The  Thompson  Course  requires  about  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time  each  day.     You 
will  not  want  to  give  it  up.     You  will  enjoy  the  feeling  of  increased  health  that  it 
brings. 

The  Thompson  Course  is  not  "exercises."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  easy  natural 
movements  that  start  the  circulation  and  encourage  elimination.  It  develops  and 
strengthens  the  stomach,  heart,  intestines,  etc.,  for  these  are  muscular  organs. 
My  Course  brings  clearness  of  mind,  strength  of  nerves,  decision,  hopefulness, 
courage,  increased  efficiency  and  joy  in  living. 

Let  Me  Give  You  Human  Energy 

f  My  free  book  has  shown  men  the  way  to  postpone  their  retirement  and  increase  their 
capacity  for  work  and  for  pleasure.    I  will  give  you  this  book  if  you  will  read  it.    Ask  for  it. 


J.  Edmund  Thompson 


Suite    713,    Exchange   Building 
Worcester,  Mass. 


SharpenVbur  Own  Razor 


Money-back 
Guarantee 


Rlarl^^c  *°  ^  better  edge 
*-'*<**-i^"  than  when  new. 
The'  'Victor  Automatic"  sharp- 
ens blades  perfectly.     Keen, 
velvety  edge,  makes  shaving 
a  delight.     Fitted  with  full  length,  extra 
wide,  specially  treated  honing  and  finish- 
ing strop.     Solved  the  shaving  troubles  for 
cTiousands  of  satisfied  users. 

A  C  FMT^  ^I<^  MONEY.  Liberal  com- 
^^vil-jll  1  O  missions.  Write  for  our  free 
trial  offer  and  "Guaranteed  Salee"  proposition. 

The  Victor  Specialty  Co.,  211  Cook  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


This  Food  Carrier 


Reduces  the  cost  of  operating  large  dining  rooms 

and  completely  eliminates  the  burden  of  carrying 
trays.  Why  have  six  waiters  carry  six  trays  when 
■  one  waiter  can  move  more  food 
in  one  trip  between  dining  room 
and  kitchen  with  a  Blakeslee  Food 
Carrier.  Solidly  built  of  quarter 
sawed  oak  and  equipped  with  seven 
inch  rubber  tired  wheels.  Three 
trays  24x36  inches.  Also  Serving 
Tables  and  Tea  Wagons  for  house- 
hold use  and  Special  Dish  Carriers 
for  Hotels  and  Restaurants.  Write 
today  for  full  information. 

The  BLAKESLEE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.    G       Kansas  City,  Mo« 


Sfteen  days'  free 

trial  to  any  school  or 

institution. 


arm  Mortgages 

Investors  in  more  than  30  states  bu  y 
our  mortgages  now  marketed  since 
1888.  Large  or  small  amounts.  Send 
for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings.   Highest  references. 

[A  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D^ 


See  One — Use  One  Free 


15  Days  Free  Trial  In  Your  Home 


^^   and  protect  your  furs  and  woolens   jp      ^\ 
/^  from  moths,  mice,  dust    and    damp.    W 

Ideal  birthday,  bridal  or  graduation  gift.  Special 
spring  offer  open  to  you  now.  We  pay  the  freight  and 
ship  to  you  at  factory  pnces.  V/rite  for  them  today. 
n^^U  V^nr^  Write  for  64-pape  finely  illustrated  cata- 
ISOOK  rree  log  and  book,  '^Story  of  Red  Cedar." 
BEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept.  lu »    8t&tf  sville.  S.C 


sha/;kles  can  be  turned  up  without  niHjessi- 
tating  that  the  driver  erawl  undi-r  the  far. 
.Similar  doors  in  the  aprons  are  arranged  for 
making  it  easy  to  adjust  the  brakes.  Mak- 
ing the  cranking  of  the  motor  easy  has  been 
lo(jked  to  by  the  location  of  compression 
release  rods  just  und<T  the  radiator  where 
they  are  handiest  when  the  motor  is  to  be 
cranked  by  hand,  as  in  the  Pierce-Arrow 
and  Fiat. 

"Ventilators  have  been  made  ea,sier  to 
operate  and  the  method  of  ventilating  the 
forward  compartment  by  opening  the  front 
doors  partially  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  special  latch  bj'  which  the  doors 
retain  the  partially  open  position.  Seating 
arrangements  have  been  the  suVjject  of 
considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  makers. 
The  methods  by  which  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  Oakland  coupe  and  other  cars  has 
been  increased  bj'  having  the  middle  seat  set 
further  ba«k  than  the  two  other  seats  have 
been  mentioned  before  in  these  columns. 
Stoddard-Dajton,  the  Flanders  six,  and 
others.  In  another  instance,  the  Stevens- 
Duryea,  the  rear  seat  of  the  tonneau  has 
been  made  adjustable  for  height  by  turning 
a  removable  crank  in  the  floor  of  the 
tonneau. 

"More  versatilitj'  has  been  shown  in  the 
location  of  the  button  or  bulb  which  op- 
erates the  horn  than  in  most  other  features 
of  the  car.  The  effort  has  been  to  place 
the  operating  part  of  the  signaling  equip- 
ment in  position  where  it  would  be  most 
easily  and  quicklj'  reached  by  the  driver, 
and  where  it  can  be  operated  without 
necessitating  that  the  driver  remove  his 
ha.nds  too  far  from  the  steering  wheel,  or 
gearshift  lever,  or  emergency  brake.  When 
the  horn  is  needed  worst  usually  is  at  the 
time  when  control  of  the  car  must  be  most 
nearly  perfect. 

"In  the  Cadillac  a  switch-box  has  been 
arranged  on  the  side  panel  of  the  forward 
compartment  at  the  driver's  right,  and  this 
box  has  on  its  side  the  lighting  switches 
and  on  its  top,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
driver's  right  hand,  a  button  for  the  elec- 
tric horn.  In  the  Peerless  a  compartment 
is  arranged  between  the  two  forward  seats 
and  on  the  front  of  this  compartment  is 
placed  the  s^\dtch  button  against  which  the 
driver's  hand  falls  naturally  as  if  it  were 
on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  One  of  the  most 
logical  and  convenient  places  f  or,the  location 
of  the  electric  horn  button  is  that  employed 
in  the  Stoddard-Dayton.  Here  the  button 
is  located  at  the  upper  end  of  the  steering 
column  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  wheel, 
making  it  accessible  for  either  hand  with- 
out remo^ang  the  latter  from  the  steering- 
wheel.  On  the  Premier  the  button  is  ar? 
ranged  for  similar  purpose,  but  in  this  case 
is  at  the  end  of  a  tube  which  sticks  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  steering  column  under 
the  rim  of  the  steering  wheel  at  a  point 
where  it  can  be  touched  by  the  fingers. 

SOME  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  SHOWS 

Reports  are  printed  in  the  Automobile 
of  shows  given  in  February  in  Chicago, 
MinneapoUs,  Hartford,  Milwaukee,  New 
Orleans,  Washington,  Newark,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  show  in  Chicago  is  declared 
to  have  been  "probably  the  most  success- 
ful which  the  Windy  City  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  witness."  The  attendance 
reached  a  total  of  175,000;  tke  show  ex- 
tended over  two  weeks.  The  average  lisi- 
tor  is  believed  to  have  been  attracted 
more  by  a  serious  purpose  as  to  ears  than 
by  a  desire  merely  to  see  a  spectacle;  at 
least,  the  amount  of  business  done  pointed 
strongly  in  that  direction.  The  attend- 
ance is  believed  to  have  shown  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  15  per  cent.  The  number 
of  dealers  who  attended  was  3,800,  an  in- 
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creast'  of  about  SOO.  Tlio  incrcaso  in 
business  (ioiu!  was  (^spo('ially  notahlo  in 
tru(!i\s. 

The  Minneapolis  show  liad  a  lolal  at- 
tendance of  nearly  2()(),()()().  The-  sales 
were  estimat(>(l  at  $1,25(),0(X).  The  num- 
ber of  exhihils  was  175  of  pleasure  cars, 
25  of  trucks,  .■")()  of  chassis,  and  li")  of  acces- 
sory exhibits.  Many  cars  were  sold  either 
at  retail  or  on  contract.  Tho  educational 
side  of  (ho  shoAV  is  declared  to  have  been 
especially  good. 

Two  local  shows  were  held  in  Wis<'on- 
sin,  folIow(>d  in  the  next  week  by  a  third. 
At  Madison  ei{;:liteen  dealers  contnl)ut(>d  to 
a  show  which  was  the  third  annually  given 
in  the  State  capital.  It  was  chiefly  a  re- 
tail shoAV,  the  purpose  being  to  make  sales 
din^ct  to  consumers.  At  Oshkosh  the  show 
was  also  the  third  that  lias  been  given 
annually.  It  extended  over  four  days, 
and  was  entirely  a  retail  oxliibition,  in 
that  sense  resembling  the  one  at  Madison. 
The  attendance  is  said  to  have  been  about 
6,500.  The  third  Wisconsin  show  was  held 
at  Eau  Claire.  The  attendance  reached 
about  (i.OOO. 

At  New  Orleans  1()<S  cars  were  shown. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial 
cars  was  commented  on.  Several  trucks 
were  shown  with  extra  heavy  springs  in 
order  to  m(>et  conditions  on  th(^  cobble- 
stone i)avements  of  the  harl)or  district  of 
the  city.  Th(>  armory  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion took  j)lace  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
hi  the  stn>(>ts  adjacent  several  trucks  had 
to  be  shown,  while  in  some  of  the  hotels 
and  business  houses  makers  of  accessories 
had  to  display  their  wares. 

The  show  in  Washington  closed  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Dealers  are  reported  to  ha\e 
been  "elated"  over  its  succ(>ss.  Sixteen 
took  part.  The  sales  ai-e  said  to  have 
"more  than  justified  the  expense  entailed." 
A  feature  of  the  shoAv  was  the  motor-car 
parade  over  the  i)rincii)al  streets.  Nearly- 
500  machine's  took  part. 

In  Newark  more  than  300  pleasure  cars 
and  trucks  were  exhibited.  There  were 
48  pleasur(.>-car  firms  Avhich  contributed 
and  21  truck  firms. 

In  St.  Louis  the  show  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  and  was  to  continue  until  Marcli 
S.  Everything  promised  for  a  much  larger 
show  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  During 
the  first  week  jileasure  cars  will  be  shown 
and  in  the  second  trucks. 

Beginning  on  March  4,  Denver  expected 
to  hold  its  twelfth  annual  show.  The 
Auditorium  in  Avhieh  the  show  was  to  bo 
held  was  to  be  elaborately  decorated  in 
red  and  white,  with  powerful  electric 
lights.  San  Francisco  expects  to  open, 
on  April  1,  its  first  truck  show,  which  is  to 
continue  two  weeks. 


TRAFFIC      AND      OTHER      REGULA- 
TIONS  FOR    WISCONSIN 

From  Wisconsin,  the  State  whence  has 
proceeded  much  notable  administrative 
reform  in  late  years,  comes  word  of  steps 
looking  toward  new  ideas  in  traffic  regu- 
lation. What  is  called  the  "  Omnibus  i 
Motor  Bill"  was  introduced  in.  the  legis- 
lature on  February  18.  It  has  for  its  purpose 
to  bring  about  a  more  effective  automobile 
traflRc  regulations.  Tliis  is  to  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  an  amendment  to  the  present 
law  providing  that,  "At  the  intersection  of 
any   public   street   or   highv/ay   with   any 
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59,000  Starts 

Not  a  Single  Failure  or  Adjustment 


Just  now,  when  motorists  everyplace  are  discussing 
Electric  Starters — it  is  interesting  to  note  some  recent 
public  performances. 

At  the  leading  automobile  shows,  just  closed,  the 
thousands  of  visitors  saw  the  Electric  Disco  make  a 
record  of  59,000  successive  starts— -not  one  failure — 
not  even  an  adjustment ! 

That's  equal  to  starting  your  car  20  times  a  day, 
365  days  in  the  year,  for  eight  years. 

And  these  demonstrations  were  made,  not  on  or- 
dinary 4-cylinder  engines,  but  on  the  big  Six,  60  H. 
P.  type — under  full  compression. 

Disco  Makes  Them  Spin  ! 

What  amazed  the  onlookers  most  was  the  speed 
at  which  the  small  compact  Electric  Disco  turned 
those  monster  engmes. 

Instead  of  the  slow  "c-h-u-r-n,  c-h-u-r-n  "  so 
noticeable  when  an  engine  is  turned  by  the  ordinary 
electric  starter,  it  would  fairly  "sing." 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Revolutions  per  minute 
was  the  minimum  speed. 

This  ability,  not  merely  to  turn  over  or  crank  the 
engine,  but  to  make  it  instantly  spin  as  it  does  under 
its  own  power,  largely  explains  the  Disco's  unquali- 
fied success. 

Your  engine  may  be  the  largest.  It  may  be  dead 
and  cold.  The  oil  may  be  stiff.  The  temperature 
may  be  far  below  zero,  but  if  you've  got  an  Electric 
Disco  on  your  car,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  press  the 
button  and  you're  off.  No  failures.  No  adjustments. 
No  delays. 

Remember,  too,  the  Electric  Disco  not  only  starts 
and  'lights  the  car,  but  can  be  used  as  emergency 
power  to»drive  it  several  miles  on  High  Speed. 


Utter  Simplicity 

The  man  of  mechanical  turn  marvels  at  the  utter 
simplicity  of  the  Electric  Disco.  No  instructions  are 
sent  save  these : 

"To  Start  Car,  Press  the  Button." 

"To  Light  Car,  Turn  the  Switch." 

A  Priceless  Experience 

From  the  beginning  of  Starters,  the  Disco  has  al- 
ways led.  We  have  successfully  equipped  over 
1 50,000  cars  with  Disco  Starters. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  Electric  Starter,  it 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Electric  Disco  would 
lead.  For  experience,  always  was,  is,  and  ever  will 
be  the  best  Teacher. 

First  Cost  Higher 

The  initial  cost  is  some  vhat  above  other  Electric 
Starters.  But  who  could  expect  to  buy  the  most 
durable  and  dependable  product  in  any  line  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price  ?  And  what  reputable  auto- 
mobile maker,  in  order  to  save  $50  to  $100,  would 
deny  you  your  choice  of  Electric  Starters  ? 

Send  for  This  Book  of  Surprises 

Our  new  Book  is  proving  a  revelation  to  motorists 
who  thought  Electric  Systems  might  be  a  complicated 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  simple — and 
tremendously  fascinating. 

With  this  Book  before  you,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  basic  principle  of  Electric  System.  In  six  minutes 
you  have  it  all. 

Send  for  this  terse,  non-technical,  instructive  Book. 
Get  Posted.  The  Perfect  Starter  is  none  too  good 
for  your  car.  Use  Coupon,  Letter  or  Postal,  which- 
ever is  the  most  convenient. 


The  Spinning,    <ffl 
Winning  ■£ 

Disco ' '  ■W^'i,). 


The  Disco  Company 
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Booklet  Coupon 

The  Disco  Company 

405  Dodge  Building 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet  on 
Electric  Starting  and  Lighting. 

Name 

Address 

What  Make  of  Car  do  you  favor  ? 


IF   YOUR   DOG 


as  wormtj 
give    hira 
SERGEANT'S 
"SURE  SHOT"CAPSUlES\ 
an  unexcelled  vermifuge^ 
for  dogs.  Easily  administ-'^ 
ered- Certain  in  effect-.-  ' 
immensely  popular  ivitkdog 
men  and  kennel  owners. 
For  Sale  by  Druggists  and 
Sporting  Goods  Dealers  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price._ 
Book  on' Diseases  of  Dogs'c 
FREE  ^-, 

Polk  MiLiER  Drug  CO. 

209  MAIN  STREET.      RICHMOND.  VA. 


Sergeants  SURE  SHOT  capsules 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


If  not 
at  your 
Dealer's, 
Write  us 
for  Cata- 
logue 
and 
Great 
Tria 
Offer 


Here  is  the  only  conveyance 

designed  for  the  baby  that 

will  permit  the  mother  to 

take  her  child  everywhere 

A    combined    wheeler,    carrier, 
bassinet  and  jumper.    Can  be 
pushed  or  pulled,  carried  on 
the.  arm  or  will  stand  alone. 
Changed  instantly.    Endorsed 
byphysicians.  Great  conveni- 
ence to  mother— comfort  tor 
the  baby.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
Oriole— avoid  imitations. 
THE  WITHROW  MFG.  CO. 

2S22  Spring  Grove  Ave,.  Clacinnatl.  0. 
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$100-$65=$35 
That's  What  You  Save 

It  will  pay, you  t,i>r  to  investigate  the 
Pittsburgh  \  isihle  before  buying'  a  typt-- 
"  riter.  $.ia  is  a  fjoiul  piece  of  money  to 
save  on  a  single  purchase.  Yet  this  nui- 
thine  at  565  actually  means  one  third  less 

in  cost  than  typewriters  not  one  whit  more 
emcient,  durable  or  finer  appearing. 

We  sell  mostly  by  mail.  That  means 
no  salesmen's  salaries— small  branch-office 
expense.  Our  overhead  expenses  are  small 
and  our  organization  of  highest  efficiency 
Is^there  small  wonder,  then,  that  we  cari 
offer  the 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter! 

(A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years) 

Universal  kesboard,  aa.l  wr,t.ngul«M>!,tisible.  '• 

Detachable    Type   Basket 

K^tire  keyboard  can  be  romoved  as  a  unit  Thii 
affor.,  quick  cleanins  of  t>pe  and  kevs;  aIsS  l>e,t  wav 
of  g.-tting  at  working  parts  of  the  machine.  Save  *36 
b.v  miiiling  the  coupon  now.  ""»'-uine.    caNe  fda 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 
Dept.  77,  Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa! 


Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dept.  77. 


Name.. 


Street 

P   O State.. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  a/>sc;ice  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


THIS  WATER-SEALED  TOP 


tHMDEAL 

FIRELESS   COOKER 

PERFECT 

This  patented  feature  pre- 
c  —Oft*  tiim  'enting  loss  of  cooking  heat, 
•  Save*  801  of  FUEL,  puts  "Ideal"  Fireless  Cook 
WORK  and  WORRY  ?tove  in  class  by  itself.  Cooks 
r  T>        *  raster,  better;  keeps  food  hot 

rouger    Roasts,  Bakes.  Steams.  Stews.   BoUs 
perfectly.  Lining  and  utenBiispure 
aluminum— will  not  rust,  corrode 
crack  or  chip.    Seamless  cooking 
compartments.  Steam  Valve,  only 
cooker  with  automatic  condenser. 

^n  Dave  T.-;al  ^"^  ^^^  "Ideal" 

OUl/ayS  I  rial  30  days,  and  if  not        

all  we  claim,  money  refuniied.  •#*pit'EPAIT> 
Illnstrated  catalog  and  easy  pay-  ^X  Triplicate  pails 

Iment  plan  FREE.  "  of  pure  alumin- 

TIiA  Tnl^J..  r^^l,..  f-  •  mn.Beiiinless.  Cook  3  things 
lue  lOleaO  COOKer  to.  atonetlmeonecompartmeBt 
f4u\U  D  /iCi   T  1    J      /\    of   8iiy   firelesa  Cooker,  or 

j£4SW^Bancrottat  loledo.O.  one  burner  gas  or  oil  stove. 


TUE    M TERAKV    DIGEST 

otluT  public  Htrw^t  or  lii>fliway  in  tint  State 
uf  Wisconsin,  the  (jpcnitor -of  a  motor- 
car or  .similar  motor  vdiido — .shall  have 
thf  riKht  of  way  over  any  other  vehiclti 
ai>i)roachinjf  liim  on  such  cross  Htrect  or 
iii>,'liway  from  the  left." 

In  this  Omnibus  Motor  liill  are  many 
other  provisions.  The  bill,  in  fact,  con- 
cintrulcs  into  one  law  .some  fifty  or  more 
ii<ins  from  present  laws  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles.  Important  changes 
are  made  in  some  existing  laws.  These 
•  lianges  ha\e  already  met  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  department 
IS  chiefly  interested  in  the  e.xecnition  of 
statutes  pertaining  to  inottjr-cars.  Among 
the  new  or  amended  laws,  should  Ihev 
pass,  are  (lie  following: 


r  F'ees^— Fixing  the  annual  registration 
Ife  at  «.),  as  at  i)resenl,  hut  for  all  motoi' 
yelucies  registered  after  July  HI  of  any  year 
the  rate  shall  be  $2.ry{).  All  registra turns 
shall  expire  DecendxT  :il  each  year. 

"Sale.— In  case  of  the  sale 'of  any  car 
during  any  year,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
the  sdler  to  permit  the  u.se  of,  and  it  shall 
he  unlawful  for  the  buyer  to  use  the  num- 
ber plate  or  plates  ui)on  such  car,  under 
which  the  same  had  tlieretofore  been  regis- 
tered and  operated.  The  seller  may,  how- 
ever, by  paying  a  fee  of  .'")()  e«>nts,  ha\e  his 
registry  card  and  nunil)er  plates  reissued 
to  cover  his  new  car,  in.stead  of  paying 
another  .?.}  fee  as  at  present. 

'■AIufHers.— Every  car  must  be  cquipt  ' 
with  a  suflHcient  modern  and  improved 
nuilTh.r  to  prevent  noise,  and  it  shall  be 
uiilawf  ul  to  cut  out  the  muffler  on  any  street 
or  iiigh\vay  within  the  corporation  limits 
ot  any  city  or  village  in  Wi-seonsin. 

.  '  Lights,  Brakes,  and  Signals.— From  30 
minutes  after  sunset  until  30  minutes  be- 
fore sunrise  there  shall  be  displayed  on  the 
tront  of  every  motor  yehicle,  While  being 
operated  along  any  public  highway,  at 
least  one  lamp  giving  a  reasonably  bright 
light  in  the  direction  in  which  said  motor 
vehicle  IS  going,  and  there  shall  be  dis- 
played on  the  rear  one  tail-light,  which  shall 
di-splay  a  white  hght,  yisible  from  the  rear 
-the  use  of  siren  horns,  except  upon 
motor  yehicles  in  charge  of  the  police  and 
hre  departments  and  upon  hospital  am- 
bulance and  fire  insurance  patrols,  is  pro- 
nibited. 

"  Operation  without  Consent  of  Owner 

Any  person  who  shall  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  and  operate  any  motor  vehicle 
upon  any  highway  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof,  and  any  person  who 
Icnowng  such  motor  yehicle  to  have  been 
appropriated  and  being  so  operated  with- 
"iit  the  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  occupy 
such  vehicle  as  a  passenger,  shall  be  deemed 
gill  ty  of  larceny,  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  .11,000,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion 
or  the  court." 
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Speedier 

on  Your  Car 

Marvelous  ffaa-tavinir  apeed 
epray.  Lydon  Siitwlltfr  (it» 
every  Kutumobili-    ^    -  . 

*»my.    For  ■pcc4.    I 
A*  an  airbraka. 
Xfw   miiiut««   with' 
your  tart.urrtur.    lijcrc..^ 
p..wcr   i:0    i,rr  cent,      kemove. 
carl.on.      Ke«pa  enitlne   cooIpt 
r  o  a  I  t  i  V  o  I  r  miaranl.«<)  „„  ii, 

bark  if  1,  ,1«,.  „„,  ^^  ,^  j^ 
—  If  tl«3  fir»t  nioiith. 


2o:h  or  I, lore  of  Gasoline.     The  onl 


X 


re  _         

..„.      l;Ontrpl  at  vour  finBer-tlp  always 

--„-.- tip  touch  anc'  '^ ^    ■ 

of  speed  and  savin 


scion- 


tific  device  for  (TOverninK  the  mixture.'   It's  the  spray 
"at  your  finKer-tip  alwi 
'ou  have  a  marvJlana  ii 
insr  of 
of    tho 


that  does  it.     Control  at  yoa 

finger-tip  touch  and  you  'have  a  marvelous  in'creaii 
and  savinor  of  ama     The    dowit/iiI   itZZZ 
current    air    .pray    of*^  tha  '  *"**-""'    "OM- 

Llfdon  Speedier  remixes  the 
mixture  to  the  hivheat  <1»- 
srea  ox  combustioo. 


It  IS  to  be  noted  that  the  purpose  of  the 
last  .section  is  to  abolish  any  distinction 
that  heretofore  existed  between  "joy- 
riders" and  actual  ear-thieyes.  The  pen- 
alty here  for  this  offense  is  greater  than 
was  imposed  in  the  former  law.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  companion  of  a  "joy- 
rider," or  thief,  is  hable  as  much  as  is  the 
l)rineipal  offender. 

The  intention  of  this  Omnibus  BiU  is  to 
promulgate  law  as  to  motor-cars  for  the 
entire  State,  regardless  of  any  local  regu- 
lations. In  fact,  a  clause  in  "the  biU  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  local  legislation  in 
any  way  contrayening  the  State  law. 


INTAKE 
PIPE 


Increases 
Engine  Power 

Get  more  speed.  Add 
20%  to  your  present  en- 
gine power  by  attaching 
a  Lydon  Speedier.  Make  your 
engine  run  cooler.  Acta  aa 
airbrake  on  your  car.  A  per- 
fect decarbonizer  and  pnm- 
cr,  Paya  for  itself  every 
month.  It  has  our  absoluta 
money-back  guarantee. 


Free  Trial  SiaiH1«<?;??**^n^  *"  •*''*?,<*'»  ^  ^y*  fr«» 

bark  if  nof  .nH..i.^^L&*-' 'k^l^^O'^^y-^^y^t  your  money 


.  ,  ,,  .  --.-  uiai.  use  11  lor au days w 
back  If  not  entirely  aatisfied.  Dealers  eveiWhere'ai^'author' 
I2ed  to  snve  30  days  free  tria  .  If  your  dealer  a  nnM.,.ni,Hrji 
write  to  us  for  full  description  anj  an  part"li;°'  VKltsA 
<Nt\ll'%i%'^JT'",°T}"''''"  ""'  deliS'iedSllTti'i^ 
n,one'>'-!Li*?:'p7w/r"4a';^iV.^Ti'Se?ic°o^^'i'^^^^^ 

LYDONIVIFG.  CO.,Dept.  1417,  Chicago,  lil. 


The  Marvels  Beyond 

^|£*f  on ^£>  By  JowpbGrauet,  M.D.,»iitkorof  "The 
*>.      ,,  Semi-lnsaneandtheSemi-ReipoMible." 

Lan  You  to-day  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  Occuli  and 
X\i&  demons  rated/aciso/ Science  ?  This  question  is  liable 
to  stump  the  best  of  us,  so  great  have  been  the  advances 
of  science  in  recent  years.    Dr.  Grasset  brings  you  face  to 

ace  with  a  "disocculated  realm,"  presenting  phenomen" 
that  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  occult,  but  which  are 
now  fully  exp.ained  and  accounted  for,  as  :  hypnotic  sleep, 
the  iinconscious  will  of  movers  of  tables,  the  unconscioui 

magination  of  mediums,  and  the  unconscious  memory  of 
hypnotized  persons.  He  believes  that  many  phenomena 
still  regarded  as  occult  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
be  included  in  the  catalog  of  accepted  scientific Princiiles- 
including  mental  suggestion,  direct  intercourse  of  thought 
nrr«,/'i\^T'"''ii""''  etc.,  etc.  He  reviews  the  whole 
Ccck// field,  from  Mesmer  to  Palladino.  Cloth  $1  75net 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY    New  York  and  Londoo 


Recent   Fires 


in  fire  traps  and  in  fire-proof  buildings  alike 
ha\e  demonstrated  anew  the  fire-resisting- 
value  of 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

The  flames  that  swept  away  the  munic- 
ipal building  at  Zanesville.Ohio,  destroyed 
most  of  the  city  records.  Those  contained 
in  THE  SAFE-CABINET  which  stood  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire  were  tin  injured. 

The  conflagration  that  attacked  the  eightpen 
story  sk.vscraper  of  the  Union  Trust  Conipanv 
in  Cincinnati  totall.v  wiped  out  the  records  of 
many  firms  whose  offices  were  gutted  of  ever.v- 
thing  burnable.  Vet  the  contents  of  THE 
SAFE-CABINET  in  the  very  heart  of  the  flames 
were  undamaged. 

Write  for  the  story  tf  these  fires  and  for  our  catalofl. 

Dept.L-2THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.  Marietta,  0. 

Aeencies  in  most  cities.  If  you  don  'I  find  us  in 
yourtelephonedirectoryaddresslhehomeojffice 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

a  -X  /I  UCH  of  our  contemporary  Aiiicri- 
iVl  can  ver.s(>,"  according  to  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  New  York  Eocning  Po.sl, 
"attains  ehnation  only  at  the  expense  of 
roal  emotional  warmth  and  imagination. 
The  drift  is  indeed  toward  a  purely  intel- 
lectual exercise  of  the  fancy  based  rather 
upon  concepts  than  upon  intuitive  per- 
ceptions." He  goes  on  to  say  tliat  Ameri- 
can verse  impresses  the  reader  no  less  by 
Us  coldness  than  by  its  intricate  subtleties 
of  form.  "  It  is  not  new  themes  that  we 
need,"  he  believes,  "  but  the  knowledge 
that  the  province  of  po(>try  marches  upon 
that  of  prose,  that  the  material  for  the  one, 
as  for  the  oth(>r,  lies  close  at  hand,  ready 
for  use,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  attain 
heights  in  (uther  is  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  truth  and  naturalness  of  (wpression." 

This  criticism  is  not  without  justifica- 
tion; there  are  many  contemporary  poets 
who  mistake  intensity  for  power,  riietoricaj 
display  for  beauty  of  phrase.  But  there 
;u-e  exceptions.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
l)()cm  taken  from  Poetry,  a  Magazine  of 
Vi-rsc.  Mr.  Lindsay  always  writes  with 
sincerity  and  \igor.  In  thes(>  lines  he  shows 
an  enthusiasm  which  redeems  even  the 
most  startling  expressions  from  the  sus- 
picion of  irreverence. 

General  Booth  Enters  Heaven 
By  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 

Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum. 

Are  you  uaslicd  in  the  blood  of  tlic  Lamb? 
The  saints  smiled  gravely,  and  they  said,  "He's 
come." 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

(Bass  drums.) 
AValking  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank. 
Lurching  bravos  from  the  ditches  dank. 
Drabs  from  the  alleyways  and  driig-flends  pale — 
Minds  still  passion-ridden,  soul-powers  frail! 
Vermin-eaten  saints  with  moldy  breath. 
Unwashed  legions  with  the  ways  of  death — 

Arv  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

Every  slum  had  sent  its  half-a-seore 

The  round  world  over — Booth  had  groaned  for 

more. 
Every  banner  that  the  wide  world  flies 
Bloomed  with  glory  and  transcendent  dyes. 
Big-voiced  lasses  made  their  banjos  bang! 
Tranced,  fanatical,  they  slirieked  and  sang. 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

(Banjo.) 
Hallelujah!     It  was  queer  to  sec 
Bull-necked  convicts  with  that  land  make  free! 
Loons  with  bazoos  blowing  blare,  blare,  blare — 
On.  on,  upward  through  the  golden  air. 

Arc  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 

(Bass  drums  slower  and  softer.) 
Booth  died  blind,  and  still  by  faith  he  trod. 
Eyes  still  dazzled  by  the  ways  of  Cod. 
Booth  led  boldly  and  he  looked  the  chief: 
Eagle  countenance  ui  sharp  relief. 
Beard  a-flying,  air  of  high  command 
Unabated  in  that  holy  land. 

(Flutes.) 
Jesus  came  from  out  the  Court-House  door. 
Stretched  liis  hands  above  the  passing  poor. 
Booth  saw  not.  but  led  liis  q'ueer  ones  there 
Round  and  roimd  the  mighty  Court-House  square. 
Yet  in  an  instant  all  that  blear  review 
Marched  on  spotless,  clad  in  raiment  new. 
The  lame  were  straightened,  withered  limbs  im- 

curled. 
And  blind  eyes  opened  on  a  new  sweet  world. 


Choose  Your  Car  Now 


NOW  is  the  time  to  decide 
what  car  you  are  going  to 
buy.  The  automobile  shows 
brought  all  of  the  cars  before 
you.  You  have  had  a  chance 
to  study  them  -to  compare 
them  point  by  point. 

We  do  not  expect  you  to  buy  a 
Chalmers  car  simply  on  our  word 
that  it  is  the  best  value  at  the 
money.  You  will  want  to  base  your 
decision  on  a  comparison  as  to 
quality  and  prices  of  all  the  cars 
you  have  seen. 

Let  Us  Prove  Chalmers  Quality 

We  believe,  however,  that  Chal- 
mers cars  possess  qualities  that 
make  them  the  best  cars  for  you  to 
buy.  And  all  we  ask  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  you  that  the 
things  we  say  about  Chalmers 
cars  are  true. 

They  of  course  have  all  the  "fea- 
tures" that  modern  motorists  de- 
mand—self-starter, electric  lights, 
long  stroke  motor,  demountable 
rims,  four-forward  speed  trans- 
mission, speedometer,  power-tire 
inflater,  etc. 

How  to  Judge  Motor  Cars 

But  in  addition  they  have  certain 
other  qualities  which  you  should 
look  for  in  all  the  cars  you  consider. 

Compare  them  not  only  as  to 
comfort,  beauty,  convenience  and 
mechanical  excellence,  but  also  as 
to  the  following  points: 

1.  Stability  of  the  company  marketing  the  car. 

2.  How  long  have  they  been  in  busmess/ 

3.  Do   they   manufacture   their   parts  or  merely 
assemble?  _ 

4.  What  do  their  owners  say  about  the  car. 

5.  Has  the  car  itself  merely  features 
or  is  real  quality  built  into  it? 

6.  Will  it  command  a  good  price  in 
case  you  care  to  sell  it  two  or 
three  seeisons  hence? 


Consider  the  prices  of 
cars  only  in  relation  to 
iheir quality.  You  can  pay 

too  little  to  make  a  wise 


investment.     You    can    also    pay 
too  much. 

Here  are  some  specific  facts 
showing  why  it  is  to  your  interest 
to  pay  the  Chalmers  price  rather 
than  lower  prices.  These  same 
facts  show  why  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pay  more  than  the  Chalmers 
price  to  get  the  maximum  in 
motor  car  service  and  comfort: 

Chalmers  transmission  gears  are 
ground  to  an  accuracy  of  'j  of  i/iooo  of 
an  inch,  at  a  cost  of  $8  more  than  un- 
ground  gears.  But  grinding  means 
quietness,  smoothness,  long  wear. 

The  Chalmers  crank  shaft  costs  $6 
more  than  a  crank  shaft  which  "would 
do."  But  one  fact  that  we  are  proud  of 
is  that  we  have  never  had  a  case  of 
broken  crank  shaft. 

None  Better  than  Chalmers 

We  spend  an  extra  $15  on  each  Chal- 
mers body  in  order  to  use  the  best  mater- 
ial and  the  full  flush-sided  bell-backed 
design. 

We  could  "  save  "  $10  per  car  in  top 
material  alone,  but  the  costlier  quality 
tells  in  longer  wear  and  better  looks. 
Would  require  a  chemical  analysis  to 
tell  the  difference. 

We  could  buy  leather  for  upholstering 
$12  per  car  cheaper  than  we  actually 
pay.  We  spend  this  difference  to 
secure  a  high  grade,  genuine,  long- 
lasting  leather. 

Compare  Chalmers  With  Others 

The  Turkish  springs  in  the  luxurious 
Chalmers  cushions  cost  $3.50  per  car 
more  than  the  ordinary  spiral  springs 
used  in  most  medium  priced  cars. 

We   mention    these    few    items 
just  to  show  you  that  we  are  mak- 
ing no  exorbitant  claims  when  we 
say  that  Chalmerscars  aregenuine 
quality   cars    at    medium     prices. 
We  ask  you  to  remember 
these    things    in   making 
comparisons. 

Our  book,  "Story  of  the 
Chalmers  Car,"  will  help 
you  in  making  your  choice. 
Send  for  it. 


Chalmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit. 


=fl  GOLD  EDGES        -W. 
"Z      For  Social  PI  ay     yi 


VICIALRULE^ 


iini«TSaM?HT7ii^U 


V   '""ToB  Rich  Colors  \ 

:>     ccococcs^       New  Each  Year 

Club  Indexes 
bocPER  Pack  AIR-CUSHION  FINISH 


PLJSyiNO  CARDS 


V  CLUB  INDEXES        j^ 
\  In  use  in  all 
J  The  CivUized 
/  Gauntries  of  1   > 

^     The  World  "'' 

V  For  General  Play 

^^V0IIY™a»H51ISHKHI FINISH  Z^OPe^Pa^ 
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Your  light  affects  the  profits  of 
your  office,  store,  or  factory 


Better  liglit  will  make  money  for 
you  by  increasing  efficiency,  decreasing 
production  costs,  reducing  errors  and 
accidents,  and  putting  customers  in  the 
best  buying  mood. 

You  can  do  all  this  and  at  the  same 
time   probably   save   electricity   bills  by 


usmg 


Alba  Shades  and  Globes 
and  Lighting  Fixtures 

which  give  the  most  light  for  the  cur- 
rent, place  it  where  it  is  needed,  and 
make  it  easy  on  the  eyes. 

Your  dealer  has  Alba  or  can  get  it. 


AiOa  Liglitiiig  Fixture 
Illuminating  Help  ^^  '50'9 

We  will  help  you  get  tetter  liglit,  if  you  will  tell  us  \vli;it  kind  of  rooms  you  use  (floor 
area,  height  of  ceilings,  etc.)  and  what  you  use  tlietn  for,  stating  any  special  difficulties  you 
have  to  meet.  There  will  be  no  expense  to  you  in  having  our  engineers  analyze  your  problem 
and  plan  the  most  efficient  lighting  system  for  you. 

For  Stores,  Offices  and  other  Public  Places  — send  for  Catalogue  No  47-O  (Alba  Lighting 
Fixtures). 

For  Home  Lighting  —  send   for  Illustrated  Catalogue   No  42-O. 

For  Principles  of  Correct  Lighting— send  for  Book  No  48-O  (Scientific  Illumination). 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


Re?.  V.  S. 
P.it.  Olf. 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
Boston  and  Toronto 


iiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB    BiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^^^ 
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4-Cycle  Engines 
2-Cycle  Engines 


Family  Boats 
Speedy  Boats 


If  it  has  the  name 

FAY  &  BOWEN 

it  stands  for 
QUALITY  and  a 
SOUARE  DEAL 


20  Real  Miles  an  Hour  | 

That's  the  rate  at  wifich  you  J 

can  go  and  keep  it  up  in  a  S 

Fay  &  Bowen     I 
32  ft.  Runabout     | 

It's  a  beauty  and  there  is  no  boat  built  better— in  every  detail.  ^ 
The  ecjuipment  is  complete.  H 

It  has  a  Fay  &   Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cylinder  engine,  with  auto-  ^ 
mobile  regulation.  ^ 

If  this  boat  is  too  fast  or  too  large  we  have  others.  ^ 

Ask  about  the  iS-mile  Boat  only  26  ft.  long.  ^ 

You  cannot  buy  anything  better;  there's  nothing  better  made.  ^ 

Send  for  Bulletins,  | 

specifications  and  prices  on  these  and  our  full  line  of  boats  and  ■ 
engines — stating  your  needs.  H 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,  72  Lake  St.,  Geneva, N.Y.,U.S. A.  | 


(liaH8  drunu  louder  and  faster.) 
Druhs  unci  vixotiN  in  a  flanh  mado  whole! 
(iom;  wa«  the  wcasi-l-hcad.  tho  Knout,  the  jowl; 
Sagc's  and  sibyls  now.  and  athK-l<«<  dean, 
Hiderii  of  t-mplrw*.  and  of  foriistH  green! 

(drund   choriw — tambuurintiH — all   liutrumenta 
in  lull  blast.) 
Tho  hostK   wore  sandalt^l  and   their  wings  were 
firo— 

Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
Hut  their  noise  playc^d  havor  wlih  the  anKol-cholr, 

An-  iioii  uuslicd  in  thi'  hliiod  of  the  Latiib? 
Oh.  shout  Salvation!  it  was  good  to  see 
Kings  and  |jrince.s  by  the  Kamb  set  free. 
The  banjos  rattled,  and  the  tambourines 
•Jing-jing-jinglcd  In  tlic  hands  of  (iiuiens! 

(Kovercnlly  sung — no  instruments.) 
.And  when  Booth  baited  by  the  curb  for  prayer 
H(!  saw  his  .Master  through  the  flng-flllcd  air. 
Christ  eame  gently  with  a  rob(!  and  crown 
For  Booth  the  soldier  while  the  throng  knelt  down. 
He  saw  King  ./esus — they  were  face  to  face. 
I  And  he  knelt  a-weeijing  in  that  holy  place. 

Arc  you  washed  in  the  Mood  of  Ihc  Lamb? 

In  Miss  Masterman's  "  Poems  "  (John 
I  Lane),  is  the  following  briefly  told  tragedy. 
I  The  rhythm  imitates  admirably  the  beat 
I  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

I  Riding  Song 

By  Lucy  Masterman 

As  I  was  riding  through  the  wood,  a-riding  in  the 
1  rain, 

j      Within   the   dripping   hawthorn   brake   a   bird 
1  began  to  sing; 

But  could  not  call  my  thoughts  from  her  I  once 
besought  in  vain; 
Long,  long  ago  in  the  spring. 

As  I  was  riding  through  the  dark,  a-riding  in  the 
west, 
I  saw  the  roses  by  the  gate  ungathered  in  the 
moon. 
Here  it  was  she  answered  me,  with  roses  in  her 
breast ; 
Long,  long  ago  in  the  noon. 


As  I  was  riding  by  the  church,  a-riding  by  tho 
wall, 
"Surely."   I   said,   "the  strife  is  done,"   'twas 
long  ago  she  died. 
I   could  not  find  her  grave  to  bless  among  the 
gras.ses  tall! 
Still,  from  the  dead,  am  I  denied! 


-TT'^V 


The  third  stanza  of  this  poem  (from 
Harper's  Weekly)  is  weak,  but  on  the  whole 
Mr.  Willcox  succeeds  admirably  in  express- 
ing the  vague  melancholy  of  the  mood  he 
describes. 

Ghosts 

By  Westmorb  Willcox,  Jr. 

O  midnight  wind  that  shakes  my  window-pane. 

And  bids  me  lie  so  late  awake. 
Rushing  with  quick,  light  feet  along  the  lane, 

To-night  what  spirit  must  you  take 
Over  your  course  across  the  hills  again? 
Tell  me,  wild  wind  and  wilder  driving  rain! 

What  pale,  forgotten  hands  do  I  behold — 
'Tis  but  the  storm- worn  wind  that  moves — 

That  with  a  lost,  familiar  touch  the  fold 

Of  draperies  change?     Some  ghost  that  loves 

The  things  of  earth ;  whose  hands  unseen  and  cold 

Taint  with  a  clinging  scent  of  damp  grave-mold. 

Is  that  the  cry  of  some  lost,  wild  night-bird, 
Clutched  in  the  wind  that  follows  after? 

Or  wail  of  one  who  hell  to  heaven  preferred. 
Or  yet  the  echo  of  malicious  laughter? 

'Tis  but  the  fantasy  of  memory  stirred. 

Strange!    How  like  a  voice  long  since  unheard! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


MACK'S  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

C-^ONNIE  MACK,  hith«»rto  about  the 
<  least  talkative  manajjcr  in  either  of 
the  big  leagues,  is  now  predicting  that  the 
Athletics  ^vill  win  the  1913  American 
I^'ague  pennant.  The  tall  tutor  of  the 
Athletics  thinks  his  line-up  will  be  even 
stronger  than  the  string  which  won  world's 
championships  in  1910  and  1911.  A  good 
many  hundred  thousand  fans  picked  the 
Athletics  to  ^\^n  the  pennant  last  season,  but 
they  did  not,  and  Mack  believes  he  knows 
why.  And  he  is  sure  that  by  strengtli- 
ening  the  weak  spots  he  can  outclass  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  Washington,  or  any 
other  first-class  team.  The  drink  habit 
is  suspected  of  having  figured  in  the  weak- 
ening of  the  team  last  season,  and  Mack  is 
determined  that  •  all  his  men  shall  keep 
sober  this  year.  His  hopes,  his  plans,  and 
his  prospects  are  the  subject  of  an  article 
written  by  James  C.  Isaminger,  sporting 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
for  the  Chicago  Post,  from  which  we  quote: 

Connie  points  the  loss  of  the  champion- 
ship of  1912  to  defects  in  the  pitching  staff, 
the  breakdown  of  his  outfield,  and  the  in- 
juries to  Dan  ^Murphy  and  Jack  Barrj'. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  ^Murphy,  the  best 
man  of  the  outfield,  cracked  his  knee-cap 
sHding  into  the  plate  at  ^Ir.  Coniiskey's 
palatial  park  in  June  of  the  1912  brusli. 
Murphy  was  out  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Barry,  too,  was  hurt,  and  when  the  Ath- 
letics returned  to  Philadelphia  after  this  ill- 
starred  tour,  they  were  forced  to  play  Bos- 
ton in  a  five-game  series  that  was  the 
turning  point  of  tlie  race.  Without 
Murphy  and  Barry  the  Mack  men  lost  the 
series  to  the  Red  Sox,  alt  ho  the  scores  of 
the"  games  were  very  close. 

As  two  of  the  defeats  can  be  blamed  on 
the  defensive  transgressions  of  Derrick, 
Barry's  substitute,  and  as  Murphy's  bat- 
ting might  have  turned  the  tide  in  any  of 
the  close  games,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
their  ser\'ices  were  missed. 

The  injury  to  Murphy  broke  up  the 
outfield  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  the 
Athletics  in  a  way  were  fortunate  to  finish 
as  high  as  third  place  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  certainly  deserved  no  higher 
position. 

The  pitching  staff  was  irreparably  dam- 
aged by  the  slump  of  Cy  Morgan  and 
Harry  Krause.  Morgan  and  Krause,  while 
by  no  means  the  stars  that  some  of  the 
other  ^Mack  pitchers  were,  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  on  the  team.  Thej^  could 
beat  all  the  second-division  clubs,  so  that 
Mack  was  able  to  save  Coombs,  Bender, 
and  Plank  for  the  hard  opponents. 

When  Morgan  and  Krause  couldn't  win 
games,  Mack,  to  save  lumself,  had  to  use 
some  of  his  untried  youngsters  and  also 
assign  hea\ier  burdens  to  his  star  curvers. 
This  completely  broke  up  his  pitching 
plans  for  the  year,  and  he  didn't  have  the 
reserve  pitchers  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Mack  dismissed  Krause  first  and  Morgan 
next.  He  saw  the  penmanship  on  the  wall 
and  let  games  slide  away  in  order  to  develop 
men  for  the  1913  campaign. 


^ 


"Indeed  There  Is   a  Difference!" 

Leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  your  guest- 
to  your  ow)i  sense  of  taste — and  prove  how 
bi^'  a  difference  there  is  between. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans 


■ — which  are  oi'en-hakcJ — and  the  onii- 
iiaiy  canned  heans  which  are  nierely 
boiled  or  steamed. 

Tnily,  there's  no  comparison.  The 
reason  wliy  Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  siicl\ 
prime  favorites  among  the 

57  Varieties 

— why  they  are  the  choice  in  millions  of 
homes  toda\ — is  because  Heinz  Baked 
Beans  are  the  very  choicest  selected 
beans,  baked  in  the  old-fasliioned  way 
till  tliey're  so  tender  and  flavory  that 
the  palate  can't  resist  them.  They've 
far  more  nutriment,  too.  And  Heinz 
Tomato  Sauce,  known  tlie  world  over, 
adds  a  zest  beyond  description. 

ThelUnited  States  Government  forbids 


the  use  of  tlie  word  "Baked"  on  the 
tins  of, beans  that  are  not  baked.  Heinz 
Baked  Beans  are  baked  and  labeled 
"Baked." 


There 
Beans: 


are  four  kinds  of  Heinz  Baked 


Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  andTomato 
Sauce. 

Heinz   Baked    Pork    and   Beans   without 
Tomato  Sauce — (Boston  Style). 

Heinz    Baked   Beans    in  Tomato    Sauce 
without  Pork  (Vegetarian). 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans. 

Others    of    the    ,7 
\"arieties  are: 

Tomato  Ketchup, 
India  Relish,  Euch- 
red Pickle.  Chili 
Sauce,  Mince  Meat, 
Peanut  Butter, 
Grape  Fruit  Mar- 
malade. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company 


HEINe 


Over  50,000  Visitors  Inspect  the  Heinz  Model  Pure 
Food  Kitchens  Every   Year 


-^ 


E 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


KTME  ^*     . 

EwanEE 


SYSTEM  OF 


WATER  SUPPLY 


Y  SEND    FOR    CATALOG    S 

""  KCWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO> 

NCW  YORK  CITY  .  KCWANCE  .  ILL.     ^* 


EDUCATIONAL  TALKS 

TO    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

Invaluable  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  Dr.  James  M. 
Farrar's  new  book,  "  A  Junior  Congregation,"  is  just 
such  a  book  as  parents  will  be  delighted  to  have  so  as  to 
read  it  to  their  children  on  a  .Sunday  or  ■,\  eek  day.  No 
better  book,  for  '  the  children's  hour  "  could  be  found. 

12mo.  Cloth.  SI.SO  net ;  by  mnil.  81. 3N 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


The  Name  Burpee 


is  known  the  world  over  as  syn- 
onymous with  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Growl  Are  You  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  selected  seeds 
of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most  beautiful  flowers  ?  If  so,  it  may  prove  of  mutual  interest  if  you 
write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  The  New  Burpee-Annual.  This  is  a  bright  book  of 
180  pages  that  is  intensely  interesting  to  every  one  who  gardens  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Shall 

is  your  address?  Our  address  is,    W.  ATLEE    BURPEE    &    CO.,  Philadelphia 
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"In  Detroit-Real  Estate  PAYS" 

Not  alone  because  of  the  automobile  business,  but  because  of  a  wide  rany;e  of 
manufacturing  iiidustries  and  general  business  prosperity,  Detroit  is  fast 
overHowinti  her -boundaries.  Already  a  dozen  towns  of  S.DOU  to  10,000 
population  have  sprung  up  on  her  borders,  affordiii'^  honu-s  tor  the  thousands 
of  business  people  and  industrial  workers  who  cannot  find  houses  within 
the  city  proper. 

PACKARD  PARK 

The  New  Industrial  Home-site 

is  the  new  sub-division  only  ten  minutes  by  street  car  from  the  immense 
Packard  Automobile  plant  (employing  6,400  men)  and  a  dozen  other  bifi 
Detroit  factories.  It  is  bound  to  grow  and  increase  in  value  just  as  have 
the  other   Detroit  suburbs. 

Shade  trees,  fruit  trees  and  sidewalks  on  every  lot,  buildintr  restrictions,  etc., 
etc.,  make  this  property  a  logical,  safe  and  profitable  investment  because 
of  its  location  in  the  path  of  a  growth  already  well  defined. 
You  can  invest  $10  or  more  at  the  present  prices,  the  balance  being  payat)le 
in  small  monthly  installments  or  there  is  a  liberal  discount  for  cash.  Prices  from 
$200  to  $450  and  all  taxes  paid  until  1915.  For  large  and  small  investors  alike, 
PACKARD  PARK  offers  a  splendid  opportunity.  Don't  neglect  this  but 
write  today  for  Map  of  Detroit  and  our  beautiful  book  on  Detroit  Real  Estate. 

BURTON,   WEISS   &   CO. 

(Members  of  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board  and  of  National  Association) 
601  Whitney  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Home-Life 

IN  ORDER      By  A.  T.  Schoneld,  M.D. 

Good  health,  good  sanitation.  Sensible  treatment  o! 
the  body  in  the  matter  of  bathin;;,  food,  good  air,  sleep 
and  healthful  surroundings.     12ino,  Cloth,   $1.50. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


'ASICKNESS 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For   Invalids   and   Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

612  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 


IRAINSICKN 

Prevented — Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  (ireat 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse-  j 
ment  from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop  | 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  host.^  of  doctors,  I 
bankers  and  professional  men.    Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown — people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information   are   con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine,  \ 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products  50  I 
cent  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $i.oo  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  London, 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan^  Hamburg 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 

rkle  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 

Model     "Ranger"    bicycle 

furnished  by   us.    Our    agents 

everywhere  are  making  money 

'  fast.    Write  at  once  for  fall 

particulars  anrl  special  offer. 

|]VO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

until  you  receive  and  approve 

of  your    bicycle.      We    ship 

anywhere  in  the  U.S.  without 

a  cent   deposit    in  advance. 

prepay    freight,    and    allow 

10  D  A  VS' FREE  TRIAL, 

during  which  time  you  may 

ride  the  bicycle  and  put  it  to 

any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 

then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 

don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 

you  may  ship  It  back  to  us  at 

our  expense  and  you  will  not 

:>€  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  ^,^1"™'?*^? 

.^_»^.^.__^^— — ^  highest  grace 
'  bicycle  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
'  profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
»10  to  125  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
your  bicycle.  1»0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  ot 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unlieard  of /actorj(  prices  and 
remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  S;t°ti?uTc.Sfea°n"d' 

study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  $1  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  tilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  sent  free. 
TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  fear  wheels,  inner  tubes. 
'  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  us6al  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  (oTOurLarocCatalixjue 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  Information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  P-172  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mack  has  rnciuk-d  the  ohinks  in  liis  out- 
field and  Wuttn-ssfd  lii.s  pitching  staff,  llo 
suys  tlial  for  tlic  lirsl  lime  in  Athlcli*-  liis- 
tory  he  ha.s  an  outfield  wliicli  has  his  eom- 
plete  confidence.  It  has  hoth  quantity 
and  quality. 

Connie  .says  he  will  start  the  .s(!ason  with 
Oldrintc  in  left,  Slrunk  in  center,  and 
Kddie  Murphy  in  riKht.  The  last-named 
came  from  Haltimon;  near  the  i-nd  of  the 
season  and  at  once  made  good.  In  thirty- 
three  box  scores  he  pelted  the  pill  for  an 
average  of  .'.i\7.  The  youn><(!r  Murphy  is  a 
sp<-ed  merchant  and  a  fine  run-getter,  and 
as  sharp  as  a  fox  on  the  paths.  He  looked 
to  be  th(?  best  man  at  the  top  of  an  .\th- 
letic  flatting  order  since  the  days  when 
llart.sel  was  good. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  joined  the 
Athletics  Strunk  received  a  thorough  trial. 
As  a  defensive  center-fielder  he  is  easily  in 
the  Cobb  and  Milan  class,  in  hitting  he 
showed  much  improvement  last  year,  an 
average  of  .2S0  in  120  games,  being  mighty 
good  for  a  man  rated  as  a  weakling  with 
the  stick.  Mack  is  certain  that  Strunk 
will  continue  to  improve  this  year  and 
work  himself  into  the  .3(X)  class.  Strunk 
is  very  young,  for  only  last  month  he  cele- 
brated his  twentj-third  liirthday. 

Kube  Oldring  has  first  call  for  left  field, 
because  he  has  promised  to  behave.  Old- 
ring  hurt  the  team's  chances  by  violating 
club  training  rules  last  year.  With  all  his 
breaks,  he  managed  to  hit  in  the  .300  class. 
Oldring  has  always  been  a  breaker-up  of 
games,  and  will  fit  in  left  field  fine  if  he 
watches  cases. 

This  does  not,  however,  exhaust  Mack's 
outfield.  Jimmy  Walsh,  who  was  E. 
Murphy's  mate  in  Baltimore,  is  a  hard  hit- 
ter, and  then  there  is  Daley,  a  Pacific  coast 
sensation,  who  batted  .332  in  174  games 
for  Los  Angeles.  Jake  Stahl,  manager  of 
the  Red  Sox,  hkes  Daley's  looks  and  pre- 
dicts that  he  will  make  good  wath  the  Ath- 
letics. Dan  Murphy,  the  captain  of  the 
team,  has  a  knee  that  will  not  permit  him 
to  play  all  the  time,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
pinch  hitter  and  coach-line  representative. 
Stevenson,  a  University  of  Minnesota  man, 
is  another  outfield  prospect. 

When  the  pitching  staff  weakened  last  year 
Mack  gave  Brown  and  Houck,  right-hand- 
ers, and  Pennoek,  left-hander,  much  work. 
They  lost  games  by  their  inexperience, 
but  this  kind  of  baptism  made  pitchers  out 
of  them,  and  they  can  be  rated  among  the 
1912  finds  of  the  American  League.  We 
read  on: 

These  three~youths  will  be  used  fre- 
quently this  year.  Of  course,  Coombs, 
Bender,  and  Plank  will  have  the  call. 
Plank,  the  left-hander,  who  won't  wear 
out,  had  one  of  the  best  seasons  of  his  ca- 
reer in  1912,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
be  just  as  good  in  1913.  Plank  lasts  be- 
cause of  his  good  habits.  He  spends  the 
off-season  hunting  and  doing  farm  work. 
Absinthe  frappes,  musical  comedy  stage- 
doors  and  white  lights  are  something  for- 
eign to  this  hardy  yeoman,  who  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight  is  still  in  his  prime.  Mack 
(^alls  him  the  Cy  Young  of  left-handers. 

Chief  Bender  didn't  do  exactly  what  was 
]  right  last  year,  for  he  did  not  concentrate 
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his  mind  on  baseball.  Ho  was  virtually 
suspended  at  the  end  of  the  season,  along 
with  Oldring;,  but  in  October  Mack  took 
him  in  hand  and  administered  a  stern  lec- 
ture that  caused  the  Chippewa  to  reflect. 
He  has  comi)Ietely  mended,  for  he  has 
spent  tlu!  winter  doing  nothing  except 
scour  the  woods  for  game,  and  when  he 
isn't  hunting  he  is  shooting  at  the  traps. 
Bender  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
game. 

As  Coombs  is  a  wonder,  year  in  and  year 
out,  just  like  the  Walshes,  Johnsons,  and 
Mathewsons,  the  fans  don't  worry  at  all 
about  him.  Coombs  is  another  Plank  for 
keeping  in  condition,  and  is  expected  to 
pitch  as  good,  or  better,  ball  as  at  any 
time  in  his  career. 

Mack's  pitching  recruits  hardly  look 
fonnidable.  Most  are  without  minor 
league  experience,  but  were  picked  from 
small  colleges  and  schools  or  small  teams. 
One  exception  is  Ensign  Cottrell  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  who  won  fame  in  the 
New  York  State  League  last  season. 

There  is  only  one  change  in  the  catch- 
ing stafT.  Schang,  the  Buffalo  receiver, 
is  the  new  one  with  the  string.  Schang 
is  Mack's  "  hat  "  prize.  Several  clubs 
wanted  him  in  the  draft,  and  the  national 
commis-sion  had  to  resort  to  the  hat. 
Mack  was  the  best  gambler  and  obtained 
this  catcher,  who  is  pronounced  by  many 
International  League  sharps  to  be  ^  sure 
fixture  on  the  team.  Ira  Thomas  will 
continue  to  be  dean  of  the  Mack  men, 
with  hard-hitting  Jack  Lapp  and  swdft- 
throwing  Ben  Egan  the  other  members. 

Connie  is  worrying  as  much  about  his 
infield  as  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  worry- 
ing about  his  next  meal.  He  won't  touch 
his  $100,000.  quartet,  said  by  many  to  be 
the  greatest  inner-works  four  in  baseball. 
Here  is  the  way  they  hit  in  1912:  Collins, 
second  base,  .348;  Baker,  tliird  base,  .347; 
Mclnnis,  first  base,  ,327;  Barry,  shortstop, 
.261. 

Besides  their  heavy  hitting  and  great 
run-getting  ability,  the  four  shine  ^^^th 
the  topnotchers  on  defense.  Not  one  of 
the  four  has  a  weakness  in  batting,  base- 
running,  fielding,  and  generalship.  They 
are  four  of  the  sharpest  men  in  baseball; 
all  are  far  under  the  tliirty-year  mark,  and 
will  last  for  years,  barring  accidents.  They 
work  together  like  a  finely  constructed 
machine,  and  use  their  heads  as  well  as 
arms  and  legs.  They  represent  almost 
50  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  team. 

Up  to  date,  ^lack  has  announced  onl^- 
one  reser^•e  infielder.  He  is  Harry  Fritz, 
an  ex-liigh-school  boy  who  did  good  work 
with  the  Wilmington  Tri-State  team  last 
season.  ^laek  is  sure  to  do  his  usual  stunt 
of  taking  a  lot  of  unannounced  school 
youths  South,  who  are  not  signed  to  eon- 
tracts.  ^Nlaek  never  makes  this  fact 
kno\vTi  until  train-time.  He  did  say  that 
a  college  infielder  of  ability  would  join 
the  Athletics  in  June.  His  name  is  not 
known. 

The  Atliletics  train  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  again,  but  it  is  their  last  \dsit  to 
Texas,  as  they  have  signed  a  five-year 
contract  to  train  in  Jackson\ille,  Fla., 
starting  in  1914.  The  ]Slack-men  leave  for 
San  Antonio  on  Feb.  24.  The  team  A^ill  be 
spUt  in  two  on  the  retui-n  North,  the  Ath- 
letic regulars  returning  here  March  31,  to 
start  the  interleague  series  with  the  Phil- 
Ues. 


"I  feel  like  a  two- 
year-old  after  a 
Falmolive  Shampoo. 
It  is  ai  necessary  as  a  bath  ' 


"Hy  bair  i«  bo  much 
prettier  after  a 
Falmolive  Shampoo, 
yet  soft  and  manageable." 


Palmolive  Shampoo 

Contains  ^e  same  wonderful  palm  and  olive  oils  that  make  Palm- 
olive    Soap  so  cleansing,    softening  and    nourishing    to    the    skin 


Millions  of  men  and 
women  are  using  Palm- 
olive  Soap  —  because  they 
like  it. 

Palmolive  Shampoo 
makes  a  delicious  lather — 
thick,  creamy  suds — even 
in  the  hardest  water. 


Palmolive  Shampoo 
makes  the  hair  so  alive  and 
fluffy  that  it  seems  twice  as 
thick  as  before.  It  preserves 
the  youth  and  color  of  the 
hair,  and  makes  it  soft  and 
tra(^lable. 


It   does  not  stick  to  the 
hair,     but     is     rinsed     out 

immedi- 
ately \\ith 
a   dash    of 


It  gives  to  hair  the  soft, 
inist}^  gleam  that  healthy, 
clean  hair  has  by  nature. 

It  delights  everyone 
with  the  fresh,  healthful 
clear, clean  tingle  imparted  to  the  scalp, 
water.  Price  50  cents. 

Made  by  B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO.,  MUwaukee, Wis. 


A  Grammar  for  Grown-ups 


There  is  o>ie  Grammar  which  exactly  fills  the  need  of  professional  writers  and  others  wishing  merely  to  "polish 
off  the  rough  edges  "  of  their  English  while  tliev  write-  a  Grammar  which  can  be  used  to  good  purpose  in  tlie  hurry 
and  stress  of  wrhing-T^ernoWs    "Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language." 

Strong  Cloth,  341  pages,  {$1.50;  postpaid  ;Ji.64. 

Don't  Grope  Aimlessly  for  a  Word 

which  "  seems  almost  to  come  to  you,  then  goes  scurrying  away."  The  ^//^  word  which  will  exactly  express  your 
thought  may  be  quickly  found  and  distinguished  from  all  its  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts  in  this  modern 
Synonym  book— /TemaWs   "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions." 

Strong  Cloth,  574  pages,  $1,50  ;  postpaid  J1.63. 

Writers  Wishing  to  Acquire  a  Smooth,  Flowing  Style 

would  do  well  to  form  the  habit  of  referring  to  Dr.  Femald's  handbook  of  Thought-connectiiig  Words,  so  largely 
does  Smoothitess  of  H'riting  depend  on  the  discerning  choice  and  particular  placing  of  these  little  Words- 
Femald's    "Connectives    of   English   Speech"  (Prepositions.  Conjnnctions,  Relative  Pronouns,  Adverbs). 

Strong  cloth,  331  pages,  ?i  50;  postpaid  ?i.64. 

^alduMr  pubis's  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 
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1    is   not  classed  with  cheap  sub- 
stitutes for  lath  and  plaster.      It  is 

not  like  so-called  '  wall  boards. 
It  is  a  wall  liiiinfj  ii    :i  I'lass  by  itself — 
the  most  practifal,  the  most  siicccsn- 
fiil.      Thirteen   years  of    severe    tests 
have  proven  its  superiority. 

How   You   Can   Know 
the   Genuine 

Get  the  sample  as  illustrateil  above 
— notice  the  construction.  It  is  not 
simply  several  layers  of  cardboanl 
pasted  together.  It  is  huilt  with  kilii- 
llried  slats  as  the  foundation,  pressed 
between  layers  of  air-tight  cement 
and  specially  prepared  paper  into  a 
stirif  straight  sheet  V^-inch  thick. 

Why   You   Should    Be 

Sure   of   Getting 

Compo-Board 

It  is  stronger,  more  durable  than 
lath  and  plaster,  or  any  of  its  sub- 
stitutes. Impervious  to  cold,  heat 
and  moisture.  Test  it  by  soaking  in 
water  with  other  "wail  hoards."  It 
never  needs  repairing — will  not  mar 
with  the  knocks  of  furniture  against 
it.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
rough  usage  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four 
feet  witle  by  one  to  eighteen  feet  long 
by  dealers  in  nearly  every  town. 

Manufacturers  are  finiliiig  many 
profitable  uses  for  Compo-Board.  It 
is  better  tlian  wood  for  many  pur- 
poses. Write  for  the  experience 
letters  from  some  of  them. 

Sample  and  book  free— (Tells  in  an  interest- 
ing way  all  about  this  modern  wall  lining). 

Northwestern  Compo-Board 
Company 

4308  Lj-ndale  Ave.,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  border  u/this  advertisetnent  is  a  slighthi  ri-- 
ducedcroas-sectiun  illustratiutiufCuiupu-Board. 


Let   me    Plan 
your   grounds 

After  eight  years'  service  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Con- 
verse, of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  as  landscape  archi- 
tect at  his  country  estate  of  Conyers  Manor,  I 
am  now  open  for  engagements  in  my  professional 
capacity.' 

I  am  qualified  to  act  as  consulting  o;ardener  and  as 
landscape  architect.  My  specialty  is  in  laying  out  an 
estate,  or  the  grounds  around  a  country  home,  alont; 
Nature's  own  lines,  so  as  to  obtain  beauty  and  charm 
at  a  moderate  e.xpense. 

Beginning;  at  the  famous  Blenheim  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  ^Iarlborough,  I  have  had  a  professional  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years. 

My  fee  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  place,  and 
the  amount  of  time  given  to  it. 

I  can  be  of  much  help  to  the  owner  of  a  small  place  of 
a  few  acres,  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  a  large  estate. 

If  you  are  interested,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  my 
book,  "The  Making  of  a  Country  Estate,"  which  will 
give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  my  work.    Address 

Henry  Wild 

Landscape  Architect  and  Consulting  Gardener 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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SHANK'S   PM.GRIMACiK 

IIKX  tlu-  imni«-  of  l.S«);{  clogged  tlir 
uuicliiiKTy  of  liiisiiu-ss  in  the  na- 
tion's literary  capital.  Lew  Shank  threw 
lip  iii.s  Jul)  as  stove  jKjIi.sher  in  a  tinware 
and  furniture  store  and,  with  a  youthful 
friend,  bade  Indiana  guod-by  and  turned 
his  fa(!e  westward.  At  that  time  he  was 
not  even  dreaming  of  being  Mayor  of 
Indianai)olis,  and  eondueting  spectacular 
crusades  against  the  high  cost  of  living; 
and  nobody  who  hapi)ened  to  see  him 
then  wotild  have  predicted  his  political 
distinction,  for  his  prospects  certainly  did 
not  look  promising.  The  two  young  men 
started  on  a  trip  to  Kansas  in  an  old  spring 
wagon  drawn  by  an  aged  roan  mare 
They  had  $7.50  in  cash,  a  piece  of  l)acon,  a 
dozen  cans  of  baked  beans,  and  a  cracked 
frying-pan.  Mayor  Shank  tionfesses  that 
they  "annexed"  a  chicken  or  two  now  and 
tlien.  In  Southwestern  Mis.souri  tliey 
traded  the  mare  for  a  mule.  All  this  we 
are  told  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquire)-,  by 
James  B.  ]Morrow%  who  continues  by  quot- 
ing Maj'or  Shank  himself  on  what  followed: 

We  almost  starved  to  di^ath  when  we 
got  among  the  flint  hills  of  Kansas.  Some- 
times we  found  an  unguarded  stack  of 
stunted  oats,  and  commandeered  a  load  of 
sheaves,  piling  them  and  tying  them  on 
the  wagon  and  riding  on  top.  We  hadn't 
a  cent.  On  the  road  we  met  a  inan  from 
Te.xas,  and  after  a  long  negotiation,  sold 
him  two  sheaves  for  -11 .  Thus  financed, 
we  bore  on — speed,  13  miles  a  day — toward 
Oxford. 

We  met  up  with  some  gypsies  camped 
on  the  bank  of  a  river.  They  l)rought 
out  an  amazingly  tall  horse  and  dared  us 
(o  trade.  I  was  suspicious  about  the  horse, 
but  I  was  dead  sure  he  couldn't  be  any 
worse  than  the  mule.  So  the  exchange  was 
made  and  we  drove  away.  There  was  a 
steep  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
When  we  hit  the  bottoin  we  heard  the  gyp- 
sies lialloa  with  merriment.  "  This  horse," 
I  said  to  my  partner,  "is  a  balker."  But 
he  marched  right  along,  being  glad,  I  guess, 
to  get  out  of  bad  company,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  was  the  house  of  iny  cousin. 

The  horse  was  put  into  a  field.  That 
night  he  broke  down  the  fence  of  a  neigh- 
bor and  tore  a  lot  of  fodder  all  to  pieces. 
He  was  a  destructive  beast,  and  wliat  he 
wouldn't  eat  he  tramped  into  the  ground 
and  scratched  earth  on  it  like  a  dog  cover- 
ing a  bone.  Naturally  the  neighbor  was 
mad.  He  came  roaring  at  the  door  early  in 
the  morning.  Well,  I  went  into  conference 
with  him  on  the  front  steps.  By  7  o'clock 
I  had  agreed  to  give  him  the  horse,  har- 
ness, and  wagon  and  accept  two  calves. 
I  sold  the  calves  for  $10.  Again  I  was  a 
capitalist. 

Everybody  was  getting  ready  for  the 
land  rush  onto  the  Cherokee  Strip  in 
Northern  Oklahoma.  My  cousin  and  I 
headed  in  that  direction.  The  prairies  were 
black  with  people,  afoot,  on  horseback  and 
in  buggies.  A  soldier  fu-ed  a  gun  and  we 
all  started  tow^ard  what  was  later  to  be  the 
viHage  of  Round  Pond.  Every  one  of  us 
wanted  a  (;orner  lot  in  the  business  sec- 


ORNAMENT  Your  Home 
Grounds  w^itri 


TREC 

FROM  CALIFORNIA 


In  our  iiiirn*'!)^*'  nurT.«-rti;-.  lociU-d 
ill  lilt?  ni'i^c  favorotl  hpoitt  of  huhqv 
('.'ilifuriiiH.  we  liiivu  urowinu  aliinht 
I'vcry  variety  of  fruil  anil  orna- 
iiii-ntal  trues — ini'lu'linK  i,hrul>H, 
plants  ami  vinOH;  evergreenB,  ijalniH, 
roti«-s,  etc. 

Beirut  grown  unilpr  tlio  mnnt  ideal 
Roll   and    cliiii.'itic-  romlitioiiH.  with 
tir  mcire  than  VW  }i':irH'  «u<i'ihhful  c-xixrii-nce.  thi-v 
•  iro  ex<c|iti'nally   hanly  and  iiuiuy   I'f  Ihrm   can   be 
salis/iirli>rilii  trnnHpliitited  Id  ami  J'urt  itf  the  U.  S. 
Wt)  hImii  |iniiii|iily  and  Kiiarautee  Bufe  delivery. 
All  slock  warranted  triio  to  niinie. 

Illustrated  Catalogue — Free 

Our  jym  cai.iliiu'iw  dr-ii  il)is  and  |)riit-s  all  Htock 
^rown  by  118 — finbracint;  a  luaKiiiticent  collfction  of 
citrus  and  deciduouH  fruit  and  ornamental  tree». 
vines,   nIaiitR.   Khrub-,  evergreens,  palms,  roses,  etc. 

wKirio  I'OR  rr  tooay. 

Our    Book — "California    Horticulture" 

is  a  vcril^iblc  <yclo|iedia  of  information.  It  is  tin- 
nsult  of  our  2S  \  ears'  experience;  tells  what.  wh<  n 
aiicl  how  to  plant,  prune  and  care  for  stock.  De. 
er    20ij0    varieties    of    trees    and    plants. 


12(1  pages.      Sent  postpaid 


scribes  ove.  fjj>j  .... 
He;iutifullv  illustrated, 
for  25e  (coin  or  stamps). 

Price  calaliif/ue  sent  free 
FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES.  Inc., 

Geo.  C  Kociling,  i'res.  and  .Mgr. 
Box  F  ....  Fresno,  California 

Established  1SS4.    Paid  up  Capital  iiOO.(Kio. 


RECORDING  SOME  OF  THE  IDEALS 
OF  EMINENT  LIVING  AMERICANS 

Five  Bran-New  Books — The  Leather-Bound  Pocket  Series 

INCLtJDING: 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt.    "The  Conservation  of 

Womanhood  and  Childhood." 
By    Newell   D\vi"ht    Hillis,    1)  D.,  LL.D.     "The 

.Misfortune  of  a  World  Without  I'ain." 
By  William  Jennings  Bryan.     "The  Sign.s  of  the 

Times." 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis,D.D.,LL.D.   "  The  Call 

of  Jesus  to  Joy." 
By  Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.D.    "The  Latent 

Energies  of  Life." 
F.ach  Ijook  i6mo  in  size,  bound  in  dainty  full  flex- 
ible leather,  and  encased  in  neat  box.    Each  75c 
net;  by  mail,  78c. 

Fl'XK  &•  WA(i.\.\llS  CO.,  44-CO  East  23(1  Street,  NEW  YORK 


ARE  you  look- 
i  n  g  for  a 
novelty  in  flow- 
ers or  vegetables? 
Or  a  new  Rose 
which  delighted  you  last  summer? 
Or  perennials  which  are  not  kept 
in  stock  by  the  average  dealer? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten 

"You  Can  Get  Them  at  Drecr's" 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  Edition  of  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  describes  and  offers  nearly 
five  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  which  include 
really  everything  worth  growing  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  illus- 
trated and  practical  cultural  notes  on 
flowers  and  vegetables  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening. 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentionina  this  publication 


DREER'S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PAN.SIES. 
.V  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  gi.int  sorts  in 
a  bewildering  range  of  rich  colorings.  Sown 
i;nt  of  doors  b.y  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from 
July  till  snow  flies.  Special  packets,  contain- 
ing enough  seed  to  produce  over  100  iilants, 
10  cents  per  packet.  DREER'S  GARDEN 
BOOK   free   with   each   order. 


HenryADreer 


714  CHESTNUT  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(ion.  About  a  million  of  us  squalled  on 
tilt!  same  lot.  There  was  no  water,  tlie 
sun  Avas  hot  as  fin",  and  sand  filled  our  eyes 
and  sot  >?rilty  between  our  teelh.  ll  was 
lit-rce.  Presently  a  man  (tame  alonu  with  a 
shovel.  He  duf?  four  feet  into  the  earth 
and  struek  alkali  wat»r,  wliich  lie  sold  for 
five  cents  a  eup.  After  drinking  one  (uip  a 
man  wanted  a  whole  ocean. 

Sitting  on  the  qfround,  waitinR  for  the 
liand  Commissioner,  half  smothered  and 
dying  of  thirst,  didn't  suit  my  temperament 
and  1  took  a  stroll.  1  found  that  we  were 
all  outside  the  town  limits,  and  so  my 
cousin  and  I  went  in  and  squatted  on 
another  lot.  But  others  were  ahead  of  us. 
My  cousin  bought  a  lot  for  $75,  started  a 
restaurant,  and  was  elected  to  a  village 
oifice.  I  husked  (torn  after  my  return  to 
Kansas,  got  railroad  fare,  and  departed  for 
Indianapolis. 


ERRANDS  OF  MERCY  THAT  FAILED 

r)RAND  WHITLOCK,  the  author- 
^^  mayor  of  Toledo,  was  Springfield  cor- 
respondent for  a  Chicago  newspaper  dur- 
ing the  stormy  administration  of  Gover- 
nor John  P.  Altgeld,  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  observe  some  incidents  which  the 
enemies  of  the  radical  executive  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  about.  Altgeld 
was  accused  of  condoning  lawlessness, 
and  one  of  the  acts  which  gave  his  critics 
an  opportunity  to  hold  him  up  to  public 
scorn  was  the  pardoning  of  the  anarchists. 
The  opposition  newspapers  gave  a  great 
many  i)(>()ple  tlu^  impression  that  Altg(>ld 
had  i)ardoned  most  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  penitentiary,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
h(>  had  pardoned  no  more,  proportionately, 
at  least,  than  his  predecessors.  Tho  he 
doubtless  believed  he  was  serving  the 
people  as  best  he  could,  Governor  Altgeld 
was  sensitive  to  criticism,  probably  far 
too  much  so  for  his  own  pea(!e  of  mind, 
as  is  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  Mr. 
Whitlbck  in  The  Atiuricnn  Magazine. 
The  author  and  Clarence  S.  Darrow 
tried  to  save  the  life  of  Prendergast,  the 
assassin  of  Carter  Harrison,  which  is 
another  inci(h'nt  in  the  story.  To  begin 
at  the  beginning: 

A  few  weeks  after  the  pardons  had  been 
issued  to  the  anarchists,  George  Brennan 
of  Braidwood,  then  a  clerk  in  the  State 
House,  told  me  a  moving  story  of  a  young 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  th(>n 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet. 
The  young  man  was  dying  of  tuberculosis, 
and  his  mother,  having  no  other  hope  than 
that  he  might  be  released  to  die  at  home, 
had  made  her  appeal  to  Brennan,  and  he 
had  seen  to  the  tiling  of  an  application  in 
due  form,  and  now  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  call  the  Governor's  attention  to  it. 
1  got  out  the  great  blue  envelope  contain- 
ing the  thin  papers  in  the  case — they  were 
as  few  as  the  young  man.'s  friends — and 
took  them  over  to  the  Governor,  but  no 
sooner  had  I  laid  them  on  his  desk  and 
made  the  first  hesitating  and  tentative 
approach  to  the  subject,  than  I  divined 
the   moment    to    be    Avholly   inauspicious. 


The  Thomson-Crooker  Shoe  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass, 


Speed  Up  Your 
Factory  Force 

Pure  air  and  daylight  are  the  greatest  of  all 
stimulants  to  Man-lifficiency.  Wide-open  win- 
dows, sunlight  from  center  to  corners  —  therein 
lies  the  secret  of  healthy  production  from  cAcry 
employee  —  the  open  secret  oi  brighter  and  belter 
working  conditions. 


^mtes^ri 


SOLID  STEEL  WINDOWS 


Mean  wholesome,  airy,  well-Iiglited  workrooms;  attentive 
worlcers;  a  minimum  sick  list;  luKlier  avcraKC  attendance; 
and  least  danRerous  accidents  or  costly  mistakes  due  to  poor 
linhting.  I'enestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  are  also  the  greatest 
lire  protection.  They  hav'e  been  proven  in  the  severest  fires 
and  at  such  plants  as  the  Vera  Chemical  Company.  Stoneham, 
Mass.;  tlie  Ciemmer  Mfg.  Company,  Detroit,  and  the  Detroit 
Gear  Grinding  and  Machine  Co.,  at  Detroit  —  where  they 
came  through  unscathed. 

The  factory  owner  in  Ijusiness  for  a  lifetime  finds  Fenestra 
far  more  economical  and  more  satisfactory  than 
any  wood  construction.  Inflammable,  warp- 
ing, ever-sticking  wooden  sash  —  which  give  a 
factory  prison  tight  —  have  had  their  day.  The 
Patented  Fenestra  Joint  insures  extra  strength, 
because  it  interlocks  the  solid  steel  bars.  It  is 
proof  against  wind  pressure,  shock  or  vibration. 

Before  you  build  a  new  factory  or  remodel 
your  old  one,  find  out  the  particular  reasons 
why  you  should  adopt  Fenestra  construction. 
Our  catalog  "V,"  "Fenestration"  and  "Illu- 
mination Folder"  are  free  on  reciuest. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co. 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
Dept.  31,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Fenestra  Strength — 20  men 
on  window   18  feet  square 
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The  strong,  attractiiie  Fetiestra  j oint  isivell 
ilhis/ratcd  in  this  border 


Doctor,  These  Books  Are  for  You 

A   timely,  new,   and  tersely   descriptive  List  of  Important  Booths  for  Physicians,    With    prices,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  envelope — no  obligation. 

Tliese  medical  books  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are  «<;/ in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Funk&\Vagn.\lls  Comp.^ny  Cata- 
log of  Puklications.  Manyareveryrecenl ; others,  revi- 
sions of  standard  authorities;  (?// are  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  ctirrc'iit  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 

Read  the  titles  in  the  right-band  column,  Doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work— or  perhaps 
more  than  one — for  which  you  have  long  unconsciously 
searched  — works  which  vsrould  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  the  genera/  praciiiionerandthespecia/ist. 

All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
scribed in  onr  new  Medical  Catalog.     Write  for  it  before  you  forget. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  TITLES : 

Bland-Sutton:  "  Tumors,  I nnocent  and  MalignanI ." 
Bosanqaet :  '' Serums,  I'nccines  and  Toxines  in 
Treatment  and  Diagnosis.''''  Bramwell :  "Hypno- 
tism and  Treatment  by  Suggestion."  Cohn:  ^'Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and  Electro-  Therapeutics  "  Gould  : 
"Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis"  Hutchinson  : 
"Syphilis.''''  Morris  and  Dore :  "Light  and  X-/\,ry 
Treatment    of    Skin    Diseases."  Rotenbach: 

"Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist."  Schmitl: 
"A  Brief  of  Necroscopy  anJ  its  Medico- Legal 
Relation."  Shaw:  "  Organotherapy ."  Irtyti:  'Stu- 
dents' Handbook  of  Surgical  Operations."  Wick- 
ham  and  Derrais:  " Radiumtherapy."  Yeo:  "The 
Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs  and  Climates  " 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Excluslveness    of 
design.coupled 
with  instant  style  and 
true    color    blending, 
meike 

CHENEY 

^'^      SILK       * 
CRAVATS 

ihe  preferred 

choice    of    men 

with  exacting 

taste  in  neck- 
wear. 
This  sprin  g*s  show- 
ing embraces  new 
lines  of  knit  and 
crocheted  four-in- 
hands — a  newer 
and  larger  assort- 
ment of  four-in- 
hands  fashioned 
from  Cheney  Silks 
(Foulards,  Ben- 
galines,  Pophns, 
Failles,  etc.),  with 
tubular  cravats  in  an  exclu- 
sive range  of  newest  designs 
and  colorings.  All  dealers. 
CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  ManufactuTcn 
4lh  Ave.  and  1 8th  St..  New  Yoik 


Your  Investments 

The  safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  your  money  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Money  is  too  vaUiable  to  risk 
in  unsound  investment.  No  securities 
sliould  be  considered  that  do  not  pos- 
sess the  fundamental  quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Department  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  'glad  to  give  suggestions 
and  advice  regarding  investments,  and 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  selected  list  of  railroad,  pub- 
lic utility,  and  industrial  bonds  yielding 
from  5%  to  6%  which  we  recommend 
for  conservative  investment,  particulars 
concerning  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


-    $30,000,000 
•     168,000,000 


The  (iov«'nu>r  did  not  »\fn  look  at  llu- 
papers,  h««  (11(1  not  even  touch  the  bifj 
blue  liticii  iiiMlop,  lull  shook  his  licud 
and  said: 

"No,  no,  I  will  iiiit  pardon  any  more. 
The  j)C()|)l('  art'  opposed  lo  it;  tiny  do  not 
liflicvc  in  mercy;  they  love  revenge;  they 
want  the  prisoners  i)unished  to  the  l)it- 
terest  extremity." 

I  did  not  then  know  how  right  he  was 
in  Ills  cynical  generalization,  the  I  did 
know  that  his  decision  was  so  far  from 
his  own  heart  that  it  was  no  decision  at 
all,  hut  merely  the  natural  human  reaction 
against  all  the  venom  that  had  been  voided 
ui)on  him,  and  I  went  away  then,  and  told 
Hrennan  that  we  must  wait  until  the 
Clovernor  was  in  another  mood. 

Three  or  four  days  afterward  I  met  the 
(lovernor  one  morning  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House, 
his  head  bent  in  habitual  abstraction,  and 
seeing  me,  in  what  seemed  always  some 
subconscious  way,  he  stept  and  said: 

"Oh,  by  the  way:  that  pardon  case  you 
si)()ke  of  the  other  morning — I  was  some- 
what hasty,  I  fear,  and  out  of  humor. 
If  you'll  get  the  papers  I'll  see  what  can 
be  done." 

1  knew,  of  course,  what  could  be  done, 
and  knew  then  that  it  would  be  done, 
and  I  made  haste  to  get  the  papers,  which 
had  been  kept  on  my  desk  awaiting  that 
propitious  season  which  I  had  the  faith 
to  feel  would  come  sooner  or  later,  tho 
I  had  not  expected  it  to  come  quite  so  soon 
as  that.  I  already  anticipated  the  glad- 
ness that  would  light  up  Brennan's  good 
Irish  face  when  I  handed  him  the  pardon 
for  his  friend,  and  I  could  dramatize  the 
scene  in  that  miner's  cottage  in  Braidwood 
when  the  pardoned  boy  flew  to  his  mother's 
arms.  I  intended  to  say  nothing  then  to 
Brennan,  however,  but  to  wait  until  the 
pardon,  signed  and  sealed,  could  be  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  but  as  I  was  going 
across  the  hall  to  the  Governor's  chambers 
I  encountered  Brennan,  and  then,  of  course, 
could  not  hold  back  the  good  news.  And 
so  I  told  him,  looking  into  his  blue  eyes 
to  behold  the  first  ripple  of  the  smile  I 
expected  to  see  spread  over  his  face;  but 
there  was  no  smile.  He  regarded  me  quite 
soberly,  shook  his  head,  and  said: 

"It's  too  late  now." 

And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  tele- 
gram, and,  without  any  need  to  read  it, 
said: 

"He  died  last  night." 

I  took  the  papers  back  and  had  them 
filed  away  among  those  cases  that  had 
been  finally  disposed  of,  tho  that  for- 
mality could  not  dispose  of  the  ease  for 
me.  The  Governor  was  waiting  for  the 
papers,  and  at  last  when  the  morning 
had  almost  worn  away  I  went  over  to 
his  chambers  to  add  another  burden  to 
that  heavy  load  which  I  had  thought  it 
was  to  be  my  lot  that  day  to  see  lightened 
in  the  doing  of  an  act  of  grace  and  pity. 
I  told  him  as  he  sat  alone  at  his  desk,  and 
the  shade  of  sorrow  deepened  a  moment 
on  his  pale  face;  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
I  was  glad  to  go. 

Another  appeal  for  executive  clemency 
was  when  Mr.  Whitlock  took  a  hand  him- 
self, and  found  a  very  able  helper  in 
Clarence  S.  Darrow,  the  Chicago  lawyer, 
who  has  since  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  trials  of  labor  leaders  accused  of  violence. 


SBoston  Garter! 


sold   ^1^^   everywhere 
Ceorge  frost  Co..  makers,  boston 


Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
Makes  Babies  Thrive 

You've  noticed  how  vigorously  breast-fed  uabies 
grow.  Nothing  disturbs  them.  They  seem  to  have 
unlimited  reserve  force.  And  just  because  their  food  • 
is  exactly  right. 

Give  your  baby  Holstein  milk,  anfl  there's  tio  reason 
why  it  should  not  make  the  same  splendid  progress.  ■ 

Holstein  milkcorrespondsvery  closely  to  breast  milU. 
It's  not  too  rich,  and  the  cream  (or  fat)'  is  in  tiny  par- 
ticles that  yield  rapidly  to  the  digestive  fluids. 

In  ordinary  milk  the  cream  particles  are  more  than 
twice  as  large;  the  curds  formed  from  such  milk  are 
large  and  heavy  and  have  a  tendency  to  cling  together 
in  a  solid  mass  and  stay  too  long  in  the  stomach. 
Such  milk  is  a  great  tax  upon  the  digestion  of  any 
infant,  and  is  an  unnecessary  handicap. 

Try  Holstein  milk.  It  comes  from  cows  famous  for 
their  constitutional  vitality,  and  will  build  the  vigor- 
ous constitution  your  baby  needs. 

Holstein  milk  costs  no  more  than  other  milk.  If 
your  milkman  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of  HoUtein  Milk" 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

22  L  American  Building,       Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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EuKt'nc  I'rciulcrgast,  a  half-crazed  boy, 
had  assassinated  (^arlt-r  Harrison,  Mayor 
of  Chicago  and  father  of  the  present 
Mayor  of  that  city,  and  liad  ])ec!n  con- 
demned to  death.  T%vo  or  three  days  ])efore 
the  execution  was  to  take  place  Whit  lock 
received  a  telegram  from  Finley  Peter 
Dunne  and  other  newspaper  friends  asking 
him  to  urg(!  the  (lovernor,  or  the  Acting 
Governor  as  it  happened  at  tliat  time  to  be, 
to  commute  the  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  life.     Wo  read  on : 

Tile  l)oy,  so  tlie  telegram  said,  was 
clearly  insane,  and  had  been  at  the  time 
of  his  crazy  and  desperates  deed;  his  case- 
had  not  been  i)resented  with  the  skill  that 
might  have  saved  him,  or  at  least  might 
have  saved  another  in  such  a  plight; 
there  had  been  the  customary  hue  and 
cry,  the  most  ch(>nshed  ])r()cess  of  the 
English  law,  "and,"  Dunne  concluded, 
"do  get  Joe  (Jill  to  let  him  off." 

Joe  (Jill  was  Joseph  B.  Gill',  the  young 
Lieutenant-(Joveruor  of  the  State,  and 
because  Altgeld  was  just  then  out  of  the 
State  he  was  on  the  bridge  as  A(tting 
Governor.  (Jill  had  been  one  of  the 
Immortal  101,  and  as  a  Representative 
had  made  a  record  in  support  of  certain 
humane  labor  measures  in  behalf  of  the 
miners  of  the  State.  The  newspaper  cor- 
respondents had  had  pleasure  in  celebrat- 
ing him  and  his  work  in  the-ir  dispatches, 
and  because  of  his  popularity  among  the 
miners,  to  say  nothing  of  his  popularity 
among  the  newspaper  men,  he  had  been 
nomiivated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
the  ticket  with  Altgeld.  There  was  in  our 
relations  a  camaraderie  which  put  any 
thought  of  presumption  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; besides,  I  was  always  so  much 
opposed  to  the  killing  of  human  beings, 
especially  to  that  peculiarly  horrible  form 
of  killing  w-hich  the  State  deliberately  and 
in  cold  blood  commits  under  the  euphe- 
mism of  "capital  punishment,"  that  I  was 
always  ready  to  ask  any  Governor  to 
commute  a  sentence  of  death  that  had  been 
pronounced  against  anybody;  so  that  it 
seemed  a  simple  matter  to  ask  Joe  Gill, 
himself  the  heart  of  kindness,  to  save  the 
life  of  this  boy  whose  soul  had  wandered 
so  desperately  astray  in  the  clouds  which 
darkened  it. 

Early  the  next  morning — the  telegrams 
had  come  at  night — I  went  over  to  the 
Governor's  office,  and  the  Governor's 
private  secretary  told  me  that  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Gill  had  not  yet  appeared,  and 
as  a  good  secretary,  anxious  to  protect  his 
chief,  he  asked: 

"What  do  you  want  to  see  him  about?" 

"This  Prendergast  they're  going  to 
hang  in  Chicago  next  Friday." 

At  this  a  man  sitting  in  the  room  near 
the  secretary's  desk  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  access  of  intense  interest;  and, 
starting  from  his  chair  and  transfixing  me 
with  a  sharp  glance,  he  asked: 

"What  interest  have  you  in  the  Pren- 
dergast case?" 

"None,"  I  said,  "excep,t  that  I  don't 
want  to  have  him,  nor  anybody,  hanged." 

On  the  man's  face,  tired,  ^^ath  the 
expression  of  world-weariness  life  gives 
to  the  countenance  behind  which  there 
has  been  too  much  serious  contemplation 
of  life,   a  face   that   seemed  prematurely 


The  Ho^vard  Watch 


THE  best  of  attention 
and  service  for  the 
man  who  carries  a 
Howard  Watch — not  on 
account  of  the  watch,  but 
because  he  is  hkely  to  be 
that  kind  of  a  man. 

The  possession  of  a  Howard 
undoubtedly  does  suggest  a  man 
who  appreciates  quality  and  is  quite 
able  to  know  whether  he  is  getting 


it  or  not;  a  man  who  respects 
Howard  history;  and  withal,  the 
practical  man  of  orderly  mind 
who  expects  to  have  things  done 
on  time. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  JixeJ  at 
the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached 
— from  the  17-jewel  (Jouble-roller)  in  a 
Crescent  Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40  to  the  23-je\vel  at 
$150 — and  the  Edward  Howard  model 
at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH.     Find  the  Howard 

jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.     He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,   "  The  Log  of  the   HOWARD 

Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD   in   the 

U.  S.  Navy.     You'll  enjoy  it.     Drop  us  a  post  card, 

Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.   HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 
Boston,  Mass. 


■  a 


READ  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST   WHILE  EN   ROUTE 

TRAVELERS  will  find  copies  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  in  attractive 
morocco  leather  covers,  in  the  library  cars  of  through  limited  trains  on  the 
following  railways: 


i  I  Name  of  Railway  System  Tutsi  Number  of  Trains 

>upplicd  with  Digest 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  37 

Illinois  Central  2i 

Rork  Island  l6 

Chicago  Great  Western  4 

Boston  &  .Albany  12 


Name  of  Railway  System 

Northern  Pacific 
New  York  Central  Lines 
Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western 
Grand  Trnnk 


Total  Niimhor  of  Trains 
Supplied  with  Digest 

.13 
50 
12 


Oiii  many  subscribers  accustomed  to  frequent  and  extensive  travel  will,  we  believe,  appreciate  this  service 


Theliterdr;/Digesl 
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Drink- 
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Drink  it  because  it  tastes  good. 

Drink  it  because  it  is  good 
for  you. 

Drink  it  because  analysis 
proves  its  purity  and  quality. 

Drink  it  because  the  sales 
records  show  that  London- 
derry is  the  most  highly 
favored  of  American  carbon- 
ated table  waters. 

Drink  Londonderry  with 
your  meals. 

Drink  it  between  meals. 

Drink  it  plentifully  at  all  times 
to  flush  the  body  of  impurities. 

Drink  it  for  that  burning  thirst. 

Drink  it  with  your  drinks,  as  a 
blender  to  mellow  the  liquor. 


Sparkling  (^effervescent) 
in  three  table  sizes. 
Plain  I  still)  in  half -gal- 
Ion  bottles,  and  other 
sizes  if  desired. 

If  you  have  difficulty 
getting  Londonderry 
locally,  write  us.  We  will 
see  you  are  supplied  at 
regular  retail  prices. 


LONDONDERRY 

LITHIA  SPRING 

WATER  CO. 

Nashua, 


I 
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THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 
Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
What   I    call  the   "Arcadia"   in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       j.m.barrie 

This   famous    mixture   has   the 
largest    sale    of    any    high   class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  at  once,  send 
30  cents  for  a  ii^  oz.  or  60  cents  for  a    3  oz.  tin. 
Packed    two    ways.     Loose    or    in 
Cartridge  form  for  Baron  Pipe  Filler. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd. 
119  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 

i  T 


\vrinkl(»d,  tlnTn  siidtlt'iily  apiwarod  a 
•iiuiUi  as  winning  as  a  woman's,  and  he 
said  in  a  voioi'  that  had  thi-  timbn-  of 
huMuin  syiii|>athy  and  the  litiiiio"  erf'  a 
pccidiar  drawl: 

"VV»'ll.  you're  all  ri>jht,  tlu'ii." 

It  tlu-n-upoii  oc(  iirnil  to  tilt-  (loM-rnor's 
secretary  to  introdine  us,  and  .so  1  made 
the  acquaintance  (*!'  Clarence  Darrow. 
He  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  neglect 
his  duties  as  th(«  attorney  of  .some  of  the 
railroads  and  other  large  corporations 
in  Chicago  long  enough  to  come  down  to 
Springfield  on  his  own  initiative  and 
res|)onsibility  to  plead  with  the  (Jovernor 
for  this  lad's  life  (he  was  alwajs  going  on 
some  such  Quixotic  errand  of  meniy  for 
the  poor  and  the  friendless),  and  we  re- 
tired to  the  Governor's  antechamber  to 
await  the  coming  of  (lill.  We  talked 
for  awhile  about  the  Prendergast  case, 
which  might  have  had  more  sympathetic 
consideration  had  it  not  persisted  as  the 
Carter  Harrison  case  in  the  mind  of  that 
public,  which  when  its  latent  spirit  of 
vengeance  is  aroused  can  so  easily  become 
the  mob,  but  it  was  not  long  until  I  dis- 
covered that  Darrow  liad  read  books 
othrr  ('u:.i  those  of  the  law,  and  for  an 
hour  v.'o  talked  of  Hardy,  and  of  Tolstoj', 
and  the  other  great  Russians,  and  of  Mr. 
Howells,  to  enumerate  no  more  of  the 
long  catalog  of  those  realists  whom  we 
liked  in  common,  and  when  I  discovered 
that  he  actually  knew  Mr.  Howells,  knew 
hiui  iKTsionalbj,  as  the  saying  is,  I  could 
feel  that  poor  Prendergast,  tho  I  had 
never  seen  him  in  my  life,  or  scarcely 
ever  thought  of  him  until  the  night  belore, 
had  done  me  one  service  at  least,  and  it 
made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  save 
liim. 

When  Joe  Gill's  tall  Egyptian  form 
came  swinging  into  the  room  our  talk 
of  books  was  interrupted  long  enough  to 
arrange  for  a  hearing  that  afternoon,  and 
then  we  resumed  our  talk,  and  it  endtired 
through  luncheon  and  after,  and  I  left 
him  only  long  enough  to  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  Gill  and  to  ask  him  as  a  sort 
of  personal  favor  to  an  old  friend  to  spare 
the  boy's  life. 

At  two  o'clock  the  hearing  was  called. 
The  reporters  and  the  Governor's  secre- 
tary and  George  Brennan  and  I  made  the 
audience,  and  Gill  sat  up  erectly  in  the 
Governor's  chair  to  hear  the  appeal. 
Darrow  asked  me  the  proper  address  for 
a  Governor,  and  I  said  since  this  was  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  I  thought  "Your 
Excellency"  would  be  propitiative,  and 
Darrow  made  one  of  those  eloquent  ap- 
peals for  mercy  of  which  he  is  the  com- 
plete master.  It  moved  us  all,  but  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  gathered  himself  to- 
gether and  refused  it,  and  Darrow  went 
back  to  Chicago  to  unfold  those  legal 
technicalities  which  make  our  law  so  supe- 
rior to  other  forms  in  that  they  can  stay 
the  hand  of  its  vengeance.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  the  end,  and  the  boy  was 
hanged,  and  murder  has  gone  on  in  Chicago 
since,  I  imderstand,  the  same  as  before. 


Brotherly. — Florence,  who  was  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  her  own  vocal  qualities, 
had  been  selected  to  sing  a  solo  at  a 
chm-ch  entertainment. 

The  following  morning  at  the  .breakfast- 
table  she  remarked  to  her  younger  brother : 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  my  voice  would 
fill  that  large  hall." 

"  Neither  did  I,"  answered  her  brother 
unfeelingly.  "  I  thought  it  would  empty 
it." — Lippincott's. 


Eat 

Dates 

Often 

You  have  a  nourishing; 
food  and  a   delicious 
confection   combined 
in  Dromedary  Dates. 
They  are  capable  of 
use  in  the  makino;  of 
a  great    variety   of 
puddings, souffles, 
muffins,  fritters, 
breads,  etc. 

Book  of  100  Prize 
Recipes  Sent  Free 

Dromedaiy 


are  carefully  layered  and  wrapped  in 
individual  dustproof  cartons — sweeter, 
fresher,  softer  and  cleaner  than  any 
dates  could  possibly  be  when  sold  to 
you  from  a  large  wooden  box. 

If  not  at  dealer's  send  his  name  and  loc 
and  receive  Special  Sample-Size  Package. 
Ask  dealers  also  for  DROMEDARY  Fresh-Keepint; 
COCOANUT  in  the  new  package.  Sample  free. 

THE  HILLS  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Beach  and  Washington  Sts.,  New  York  City 

Dromedary  Date  Muffin* 

Cream  two  tahlospouufuls  butter  with  quarter  cupful 
sugar;  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  then  one  cupful  niilll. 
and  two  cupfuls  flour  and  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  pow- 
der; beat  thorouglily  and  add  pinch  of  salt  and  one  cup- 
ful of  Druniedary  Dates  cut  fine.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Fresh  Air  Without   a   Draught 

Gem  Ventilators 


ADJUSTABLE  —  EFFICIENT  —  DURABLE 

A  Gem  Ventilator  will  give  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  yet  prevent  draughts;  keeps  out  rain,  snow 
and  dust.  Needed  in  every  room  occupied 
by  human  beings.  For  sale  at  hardware  and 
department  stores. 

Se.nd  for  illustrated  booklet 

GEM  VENTILATOR  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  J9,000  oftertd 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
iree.  Send  rouKh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  \Ve  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at-our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chanoi.rb  &  Chandi.ek,  Patent 
Attorneys,  942  V  Street,   Washington,  V.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  H.Owen.450wen  Bldg., Washington. I). C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
I'est  results.  Promptncssassnred.Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F  St. Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL    ESTATE 


Lake  Wales  and  Iron  Mountain 

Subtropical  Fioritla's  most  picuircsiiiic 
region.  New  modem  hotel  now  open.  Splen- 
did hunting,  fishing,  boating,  aiitoing.  Un- 
spoiled, elevated  lake  front  homesiies  and 
tracts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  midwinter 
gardening,  for  sale.  Low  cash  prices.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  map.  L.\KE 
WALES  LAND  CO.,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA 

An  empire  of  fertile  lands,  in  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Florida  and  Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  pos- 
sible every  working  day.  Two  and  three  crops 
annually.    Write  for  attractive  literature. 
J.  A.  PRIDE,  General  Industrial  Agent 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
Suite  No.  361  Norfolk,  Virginia 


Go  South    and    Prosper 

The  jrrofttest  opiiortiinities  in  AnK>rii\i  ;ir.>  offrifd 
bj  SoutllCBitern  States.  Foitun.^s  aio  niude  tioui 
truck,  fruit,  poultry,  cattlo.  dairyius  ami  goneial 
fanning.  land  values  lowest  in  America.  Cliinat- 
c  and  living  conditions  ideal.  Farm  lists,  the 
"Sonlhern  Field"  masazine  and  all  facts  free. 
M  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  Industrial  Agent. 
Southern   Railway.   Room  57,   Washington,    D.    C. 


I  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  invest- 
ment propositions  in  Florida.  Unless  you 
have  thirty  thousand  to  invest,  no  need  to 
write.  A  map.  HARRY  L.  HIGKL, 
Sarasota,  Florida. 

B.A^Y    CREST,    FLORIDA  — A  beautiful 

place   for  a   winter  or  permanent  home.     On 

the  famous  Indian  River.    Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  G.  TUCKl'  R 

Micco,  Florida. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


I'ATKNIS  SECURED  OR  FEE  Vt.K- 
'11  RNKD.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLL.ARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progriss  ;  sample  tree. 
V 1 CTO  R  J.  EVAN  S  &  CO.        Washington 


COINS.    STAMPS,    ETC. 


RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
Premium  list  10c.  Large  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc., 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  — lOc.  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dept.   L,  32   East   23d   Street,  New  York. 


AVTOMOBILES 


A  15AR(;AIN-I  have  for  sale  a  1910  Model 
"K"  Chalmers  racing  roadster.  Ivorywhite 
and  brown  body.  Complete  equipment  in- 
cluding Klaxon,  clock,  electric  lights,  top, 
wind-shield,  etc.  Fitted  with  new  tires. 
Price  will  be  given  to  those  writing  to  Box 
321,  care  Literary  Digest,  New  York. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

A(  ;  KNTS'  PR  K:  KS.  One  machine  at  whole- 
sale price  to  introduce  our  goods.  Bargains 
in   every   make.    Typewriters  for   J.'i.OO  up. 

SrANOAKD  Tyi'Ewkiter  E.\chan(;e 
23  Park  Row  New  York 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
uon — no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
ieet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
RiFB  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


.SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  :  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.  OR.ATION,  DEBATE,  E.S- 
.SAY  orCI.UH  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway, New  York. 

FOR  ART  LOVERS 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE     C^ 
four  paintings  on  glass  '24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  Italian  artist 
about  1835.  *- 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  55000.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  I'.'S  The  I.iteraiT  Digest,  44-60  K.  23d 
St..  New  York  City. 


Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  ij 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  cant  please 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buy  ail  Aire«lale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  'I'he  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeing  perfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  J25  to  $50,  according  to  quality. 
Let  'I'he  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  69lh  St.,  Kansan  Cit;,  Mo. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr,  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


Summer  Homes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  seashore  cottage — .your  moun- 
tain bungalow — your  faTm-land  home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  seeking  summer  homes  made  their  plans  in  the  early  spring.  Vou 
should  be  ready  to  tell  these  seekers  just  what  you  have.  OUR  REAL- 
ESTATE  DIRECTORY  has  been  the  means  of  disposing  of  several  large 
and  valuable  properties.  This  DIRECTORY  will  appear  in  the  issue  dated 
April  5th  and  will  feature  SUMMER-HOME  ADN'ERTISING.  Write 
immediateh'  for  information,  rates,  etc.,  to 

Real-Estate  Directory  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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The  One  Perfect  Car 

THE  Abbott-Detroit  easily 
maintains  its  position  as 
leader  of  motordom.  This 
leadersnip  is  shown  in  the  in- 
stant incorporation  of  the  newest 
and  best  ideas  in  automobile 
construction. 

The  Abbott-Detroit  was  the  first 
car  to  adopt  electric  lighting  as  reg- 
ular equipment — this  four  years  ago. 
The  single  unit  electric  self-starter, 
found  on  every  1913  model,  cannot 
be  duplicated  for  dependability  and 
efficiency. 

For  service,  elegance,  comfort  and 
all-around  mechanical  perfection,  the 
Abbott-Detroit  stands  the  incompar- 
able and  unapproachable  car. 

Hundrecls  of  shrewd  buyers  declare  that 
the  Abbott- Detroit  cannot  be  matched  at 
any  price.  This  is  as  true  with  those  hav- 
ing owned  $5,000  to  $10,000  cars  as  those 
who  paid  much  less.  Unsolicited  testimonials 
being  received  daily  show  that  in  scores  of 
instances  1912  Abbolt-Detroits  have  been 
driven  from  10,000  to  20,000  miles  through 
all  sorts  of  weather  and  road  conditions  with- 
out a  single  cent  being  spent  for  repairs. 

If  as  an  owner  you  want  a  car  that  will 
give  you  the  same  consistent  serNnce  year  after 

year,you  should  buy  an  Abbott- Detroit. 

As  a  dealer  you  will  hold  your 

trade  and  insure  future  success  by 

handling  this  perfect  and  reliable  car. 

Models  and  Prices 

ass    lloadst*.!' 
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llfi-inchwhoel- 
luiuini,'   Cbi-,    llO-inch 


,t4-40  3-V 

base  - 
34-4(1   .Vl'i 

wheelbasf  -         -         -         -         .^1,00 

34-40  3-l'a«s.  Coloiiiul    Cmipi-,    IllWnrh 

nhedliuse  ....         .>i(MM» 

44-50  5-1'ass.    Oonii-riinnf-nii.    Itil-inch 

Tvheolhasp  ...        -        .TJltlTS 

44-.')0    "-I'ass.     Tuuiing    Car,    121-inoh 

whcelltase  -        .        -        -        .*;'J((00 

44-.'.0     llutlliship     Uoailsti>i-,     lil-inrh     . 

»hp,'llinM .*il.',0 

4-.'>0  T-I'ass.  I.iinoiisillf,  l-l-inrh  wheel. 

Imso .«.:t(>.-,0 

Top.     Windshield     and     Speedonietei-, 

.SlOO  ritia 

ABBOTT   MOTOR   CO. 

637  Waterloo  Street, 
DETROIT,        -        MICH 
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Lmerica,64days,$300up 


Canyon  think  of  anything  better  or  as  good? 
Vou  know  Kurope  will.  Hire  is  a  wonder 
eontinent,  our  next-door  neighbor,  that  you 
have  never  seen. 

In  South  America  are  mountains  that  dvvarf 
the  Alps,  rivers  beside  which  the  Rhine  is  a 
babbling  brook,  cities  that  rival  Berlin  in 
size,  Paris  in  beauty,  and  Rome  in  interest. 

And  you  have  never  seen  these  things?  Then  see 
them  this  winter.  Write  us  today  for  illustrated 
l)ool<  that  gives  details  ot  two  64  day  cruises  that  in- 
chide  visits  to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres.  San  Paulo.  Petrop- 
olis,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West 
Indies  and  optional  trips  to  Panama  and 
Valparaiso.  .Sailing  dates  from  New  York, 
March  22  and  Aprilig.     Cost  $300  and  up. 

These  cruises  are  made  by  the  new  Twin- 
screw    Steamships    VESTRIS    and  #»/ O 
VANDYCK,i2,oootons  each.equipped  ^',0 
with    modern   safety   devices    and 
jattording  passengers  the  comforts 
'of    a    well    appointed   hotel. 
Address 

Lamport  and  Holt  Line 

BUSK  <t   DANIELS.    Geii'l  Agt* 
311  Produce  Exchange,  N.Y. 
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Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is  some- 
thing beyond  them— something  requiring  a  cer- 
tain "higher  education" — when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  they  reed  to  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  good  books  is  a  copy  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary. 

Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
^   Important  Document? 

Keep  your  Notes,  Mortgages,  Ins.  Policies  and 
valuable  papers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 

Express 
Paid 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  chase  leather.  A  durable 
File  for  home  or  office.  20  strong  manila  pockets,  41-^x10^-^ 
in.,  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expansion,  and  holds 
without  tying.    Guaranteed  Satisfactory  or  Moneii  Returned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  58  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


'nil':  LrnoK.vm'   DiciKsT 

THE   SI»I(  1:   OF   LIIi: 


March  8,  1913 


Explained. — "  Why  do  you  KuppoHO  lie 
has  such  H  NiU'Hiit  cxpn'S.sioii'/  " 

'■  Well,  hf  thinks  of  hiiu.si'if  a  jjood 
deal." — Judge. 


Detachable. — "  I.s  her  hair  a  crown  of 
glory?  •• 

"  Yes,  and  overy  iiiglil  she  ubdicalcs." 
— Town   To  pica. 


The  Question.  —  Fikst  Doctok  —  "I 
operated  on  him  for  ai)|)endicitis." 

Skcom)  Doctor — "  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with   him?  "—Life. 


Even  There. — Just  as  soon  as  a  man 
succeeds  in  getting  on  Kasy  street  some- 
body comes  along  and  begins  to  tear  up 
the  i)avenient  there. — (.'liirtujo  licconl- 
IlnnUl. 


Easy  Remedy.  —  Hk  (nervou-sly)  — 
"  Margaret,  there's  been  something  trem- 
bling on  my  lips  for  months  and  months." 

Suk — "  Yes,  so  1  see.  Why  don't  you 
shave  it  off?  " — Frinrelon  Tiger. 


Lesser  Evil. — "  Do  you  like  a  man  who 
(juotes  poetry?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne,  "  ho  is 
usually  better  than  one  who  relies  on 
original  conversation." — Washington  Star. 


Canny. — He  (cautiously) — "  If  I  should 
propose,  would  you  say  '  Yes  '?  " 

She  (still  more  cautiously) — "  If  you 
knew  I  would  say  '  Yes,'  would  you 
propose?  " — London,  Evening  Standard. 


Awful  End.—"  What  became  of  that 
Russian  count  who  insulted  you?  " 

"  He  choked  to  death." 

"  How  did  that  happen?  " 

"  I  made  him  swallow  his  words  !  " — New 
York  Mail. 


Rushed. — "  Why  did  you  break  into  the 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  daj^?  "  asked 
the  magistrate. 

"  Well,"  said  the  accused,  "  I  had  several 
others  to  cover  that  evening." — London 
Evening  Standard. 


Would  Compromise. — There  are  6,000,- 
000  Democrats  who  send  up  the  fervent 
plea:  "  Lord,  we  yearn  for  a  mansion  in 
the  skies  in  the  next  world,  but  a  post- 
office  is  good  enough  for  us  in  this  vale  of 
tears  !  " — Houston  Post. 


Another  Evil. — Willis — "  I  see  a  fellow 
in  New  York  took  out  .1250,000  insurance 
on  $200  worth  of  goods." 

GiLLis — "  That's  nothing.  I  know  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  carry  .$25,000  life- 
insurance  on  a  thirty-cent  life." — Puck. 


Too    Long. — Brown — "  I      wonder      if 
Smith  would  indorse  iny  note?  " 

Jones — "  How     long     has     he     known 


vou: 


Brown — "  A  month." 
Jones — "  I'm   afraid    that's    too   long." 
-Chicago  Neivs. 


The  Easiest. — "  So  you  claitn  to  be  a 
literary  man,  eh?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  wrote  that  I)ook:  '  A 
Dozen  Ways  to  Make  a  Living.'  " 

"  And  yet  yoti  are  begging  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  that's  one  of  the  ways." — 
Houston  Post. 


The  Great  Roosevelt 


D 


am  in 


the 


Salt  River 
Valley,  Ari 


izona 


is  watering  a  farm 
for  you 

Not  a  big  farm,  perhaps,  but  an  orchard 
home  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  even  forty,  acres, 
if  you  feel  equal  to  the  undertaking.  And 
this  is  superlatively  good  land,  deep,  durable, 
rich  and  easily  worked,  the  kind  that  allows 
the  owner  to  ride  in  big  automobiles  and 
have  pianos  in  the  parlor. 

The  soil  is  prolific.  Every  acre,  intelli- 
gently handled,  will  produce  from  four  to 
ten  times  the  average  returns  of  the  best 
land  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  /oca/  market 
takes  everything  raised  at  profitable  p.ices. 

You  who  look  to  the  West  for  a  home  can 
do  yourself  no  greater  benefit  than  to  inves- 
tigate the  money-making  opportunity  offered 
by  this  wonderful  valley,  with  its  twelve 
months'  growing  season. 

It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  most  highly 
mineralized  country  on  earth.  Miners  must  be 
fed — hence  good  prices  for  all  produce. 

Fruit  ripens  early,  beating  other  sections  by 
from  twenty  to  sixty  days,  and  brings  "  top 
prices."  Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  fatten 
on  alfalfa  grown  here,  and  they,  too,  "top  the 
market." 

Land  watered  by  this  great  dam  may  be  had  at 
about  $150  an  acre  on  good  terms.  The  tremen- 
dous electrical  power  whi(;h  is  being  developed 
is  expected  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  main- 
tenance. 

If  you  want  to  locate  on  unsurpassed  soil,  in  a 
perfect  climate,  with  abundant  water,  splendid 
living  conditions,  and  a  market  that  will  take  all 
you  can  raise,  write  to  me  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  folder,  "Arizona  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley." 

O.  L.  Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Sant:i  Fe  Railway 

2339  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

I'll  gladly  give  you  also  full  information  regard- 
ing Twice-a-month    Homeseekers'  Excursions. 

i'oji  may  secure  authoritative  in/or»iation  by  addressing 
Harry  Welch,  Secretary,  Board  oj  Trade,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


i^Vhose  Birthdag 
comes  next? 

Is  it  one  of  the  dear  ones  at  S 

home,  oi- someone  in  a  distant  9 

city?  Have  you  planned  the  S 

gift?  s 

Then  sit  down  before  you  forget  it  ! 

and  write  for  our  new  80-page  book  of  ■ 

I  Onc^Hundrcd  SirtKday  Cjx^s  \ 

-  If  your  gift— no  matter  how  simple  or  how  ■ 
elaborate-is  selected  from  this  Birthday  Book  \ 
it  will  have  a  touch  of  originality  which  will  ■ 
delight  the  recipient  and  reflect  your  sense  of  ■ 
the  fitting  in  ^ifts.  And  very  probably  it  will  I 
have  all  the  qualities  of  an  article  costing  ■ 
much  more  at  any  ordinary  shop.  Gold  and  3 
silver  jewelry,  diamonds,  dainty  toilet  articles,  ^ 
travelers'  conveniences,  distinctive  stationery,  ■ 
leathen  and  brass  goods  — gifts  from  babyhood 
to  old  age,  each  pictured,  fully  described  and 
priced. 

Incidentally,  do  you  have  trouble  keeping 
track  of  the  birthdays  of  your  family  and 
friends?  The  Birthday  Book  has  ruled  pages 
for  that.  And  it  tells  about  birthmonth  stones 
and  other  things  of  interest.  It  is  a  book  you 
will  congratulate  yourself  upon  owning!  It  is 
free.    Address: 


^- 


Daniel  Low  &  Co. 

JeiAje/ers  and  Si/versmilhs 
210  Essex  St.,  Salem 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directoru 


3  LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 

to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

and  tlie 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Mar.  II,  28  days— $17S  up 

••     29,  16     "    -$U5   •• 

Apr.  10,  16    "    -$145  "  I 

By  S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 

and  MOLTKE 


Weekly  Tours 

to    JAMAICA     and    the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.    HAYTI.    COLOMBIA, 
COSTA  RICA, 

by   '•  PRI  N  Z"    and   other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICF. 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  LAND  OF  THK  MID- 
NIGHT   SUN 
8C0TLAND.0RKNEY4FAR0E 
ISLANDS,   ICELAND.   8PITZ- 
BERQEN.   NORTH  CAPE. 
NORWAY 
Urom  HnmliiirK.durinKJUNE, 
JULY    and    AUGUST,    by    S.S. 
VICluKIA  Lri8K.  S  S  BIS- 
MAUCK&  S  S.  METEOR 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses  Included 

FIlRdPF  Seventy  Spring:  and  Summer 
kUnur  K,  Xours,  comprising  Tours 
de  Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.    All  Routes.    Special   features. 

Tourt  to  Land  of  Midnisht  San, 

Russia,  ate.    Summer  Tour  to  Ori* 

•ntal  Lands. 

iwri  ITCIVC       For  Individuals,  Fam- 
INLLUMVt       i,ig3_  or  PnvAit  Par- 

INDEPENDENT   ties,  arranged    for 
TAIIPC  travel  in  America,  the 

lUUKo  Orient  or  Europe. 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

Send  /or  Program  desired. 
Our  coniplete  chain  0/1^5  offices 
A  round  the  U  orld/urnishts  un- 
cgualled  and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  AveDoe.  N.  Y. 
Bo<ton,PluUdelphia, Chicago, San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Travelers'    Cheques    are 

4>ood  All  Over  the   World. 


LUI  UUu  January  to^'ju    O  /  Q  U 
I- —  l]r.  Best  routes.  ^ 


best  management,  best  testimonials,  and  itie 
lonesc  prices  in  the  norld. 
TheTEMFLETOURS. 8  BeaconSt.. Boston. Mais. 


A  LLAKK  lUUK  (Ruula  extension) 
small  group:  ile  luxe  travel.  $500.  Other  good  tours 
to  Europe.  Send  for  tour  lK>ok  Round  the  World 
Tours  in  th«  tall.  F.  C.  Clark,  rimes  BIdf ..  N.  Y. 


T  O  U  R  3 
TO 


EUROPE 


BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 
TDelightful  limited  panics   sailing  May 
to  August,  for  comprehensive  continental 
tours  under  expert  leadership. 

30-day  tours  $190.00  upwards. 

60-day  tours  $46.^  00  to  5S2S  00. 
TDetaileii  itineraries  miiite,!  on  receipt  o(  adiireps. 
\OtBciid    ticLet  ugentd  all  railroad   and  steam- 
ship line?. 

#viTn    RATES  THE  LOWEST 
trUK    SERVICE  THE  BEST 

Address  the  nearest  office 


Beekman  Tourist  Co. 

8:2  Washington  St. 
BO:>TON.  MASS. 


Frank  Tonrist   Co. 

39S  Bioa'1»vav 
NEW  YORK,      N,  Y. 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS 

TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Italy  and  Central  Europe,  May  10, MOO 

Scandinavia  and  Germany,  June  25 $405 

Egypt  and  P.i'estine,  May  10,  $470 

Cultured  Le.idersh  p;  Inclusive  Prices.  "The 
Chautauqua  Way,"  containing  full  informa- 
tion, sent  free. 
THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.   (Inc.) 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


Shoreham  Hotel 

W.  H.  BARSE,  Mur. 
H  St.  Northwest  at  Fifteenth  St. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Shoreham  Hotel  building  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed.  In  the 
process,  its  former  furnishings,  as  well 
as  the  arrangement  and  appointments 
of  the  public  rooms  and  guests'  cham- 
bers, have  been  discarded  and  a  com- 
plete new  equipment  installed. 

This  transformation,  due  to  change 
in  ownership  and  management,  makes 
it  possible  to  offer  its  patrons  the  most 
attractive  hotel  accommodations  ob- 
tainable in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  to  furnish  in  every  department 
service  of  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  present  arrangement  of  suites 
permits  of  any  desired  combination  of 
bedrooms  and  baths  in  connection 
with  sitting  room,  library  or  private 
dining  room.  There  have  also  been 
added  a  number  of  detached  rooms 
with  bath,  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one  or  two  persons. 


BARTLETT    TOURS 

Small  parties,  congenial  companion- 
ship, superior  hotels,  leisurely  and 
comprehensive  sightseeitig  plans,  first- 
class  transportation.     SSrd  Season. 

Send  for  helpful  Brochure  L 
containing  25  Itineraries  and 
valuable  information  free. 

BARTLETT   TOURS   CO. 
200  S.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 


TRAVEL  WITH    DUNNING 

EUROPE — all  routes  at  frequent  dates. 
GVPr&  Palestine — Every  month  im  til  July 
World's  Sunday  School  ConventioD,  Zurich. 
Full  list  of  imoflicial  tours  at  less  than  of- 
ficial prices.  Japan,  China  and  Around 
the 'World.  ^Iarch  (short),  Sept.  and  Nov. 
(long).  Motor  tours  and  Independent  travel. 
Individual  arrangements  for  individual  needs 

H.  W.    DU.Vai.\G  <&  CO. 
103  OongregaUonal   Hons*     •    •    •    Boiton,  Uass. 
Spreeklei-Oall  Bldg.        .....    San  Franelieo 


Fersoiinlly    Conducted    Parties  In 

May.  June  and  Jiilv  to  the 
CO\TI.\l':.\T  .\\n  UltlTINH   I8M':!< 
.^OKW.W.SIVUUK.Y  &  DCK.IIAUH 

SEND  FOR   ITINERARIES. 
l!''e  have  utuqualled  facilities Jor  boohitig 
European  passiiges  on  all  stenincrs />oiti 
AVif  J  'ork  or  Boston.      Write  for  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

Oeorge  £.  Marsterb 

248  Washington  St..  Boston    31  W.  30th  St..  N.  Y. 


At     A   C   1^    A      New     Scenic      Tours. 

ALAolVA  «f^  -"""R^ir  "'• 

^    eluding      Berth       and 
— '        —  ^    Meali.       Nothinjr    like 

It  anywhere.     Writt-  for  Folder.     Alaska  StcBin- 
ship   Co.,    Lowinan   Building,    Seattle.    Wasti- 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dcaa  Tours,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


$365 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Other    popular    Tours.     University    men.    leaders. 
The  Slieltoii  Tours,  ^Vaverley.  IMiimh. 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.    Ideal  Trips. 

Sailings  June  and  July  to  Naples  and  the 
Nortli.    E.  W.  Van  Dusen.  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 

EUROPE 

and  the 

NORTH    CAPE 

Mar. 15 (Auto), 22;  Apr.26and  frequentl.v later. 
Little  groups  with  exceptional  leadership. 
CL.(HK'3  TOURS,     Times  Bailding,     NEW  TOKK 


ENGLISH  TOURS 


Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS  ^'^y.'^^h. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free  from  Motor 
Xourins:  Co..  43  Pembroke  Place,  Liver- 
pool, Eng.  (Cables  "Traveling,  Liverpool") 
or  T.  &  C.  Bureau,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience 
Without  a  Crowd 

EUROPE 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany.  .Apr. 
T2,  May  16,  June  7  and  28.  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Apr.  2,s.  Grand  Suniiner 
Tour,  North  Cape,  Russia,  (irand 
Swiss,  British  Isles,  and  other  tours; 
departures  May  to  July. 

AUTOMOBILE  TOURS 

Through  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Tours  of  from 
seven  weeks  to  three  months — April, 
June  and  July. 

Aronnd  the  World  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
Sendjor  book  that  interests  you, 

Raymond  and  Wliitcomb  Co. 

Boston.  New  Yoik.  rhil.idelplua,  Chicago 


EUROPE 

At  Bloderate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring  Mediterranean  Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.   Small  parties. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOUKS 

306  Washington  St.,T5oston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  .Agents 

Boston       New  York     Phila.     Chicago 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

.Send   for  DAY  BY  D.AV  ITINER.ARIES 

DE  POTTER  TOUKS  CO. 
34th  Year)  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York) 

Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

All  parties  carefully  selected.    For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norriatown,  Pa. 


^^\-\-      ^OOOT      TFT/XVEl 


t,     T-C^CJRS 


IsWeBetTand  dTnWARK  ]^* 

sc/vnoinylw'i.ain  travel  boreao 

la  BFftOAOWAy,  QEN"l,.AOE^*^Y.  NtWyORK  CITjr 


Europe  viaMediterraneanx.Vr^va, 

l.ith  year.  .Select  si>ring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  maps. 
JohntOD  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAI.NE  lOlKS.    GI.K.N.S  K.tl.l.S.  >:.  Y. 


LONDON    HOTELS 


OPPO8ITKTHB   »RITI>«H   nCSEU.n 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom,  Attendance  ami 
Breakfast  from  S1.3L':  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  :?'.'. 04.  Rootlet  from  Digest  Travel 
Rureau.    Ca))le<i:  ■^I'haekera.T,  Westeent,  London." 


London — Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridse  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension   terms,  2    guineas    ($10,501    weekly. 


BRIGHTON.        PKINCE.S  HOTEL, 

Grand  Avenue.  Hove.  Tel  "IM&J  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literar.v  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf. Tennis.  Croquet.  Bath- 
ing, Aviation  Apply;  Manager.  PRISCF.S 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON. 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobiles  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  (including 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cara  hired  from  ua. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"  Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto."  fully  describes  our 
aervices.    Free  on  request. 

Write  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEI,  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


GREECE  or  SPAIN  to  SCOTLAND 

Long  and  short  tours  Nnples— (Jliistrow, 

Leisurely,    luxurious.     Experienced  leaders. 

Small  parlies,  inclusive  prices. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIBBY       Spartanburg,  8.  C. 


fJ(eto/* /ourj 

LUXURIOUS    CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  (or  Touring  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN 


INCLUSIVE    UATKS  :    No 
R.iulc-s  cmli'l'-'l  'fi 


V.xati'ius    F.-xtras. 
U'  Patii.ii»)  f.i   .any 


Tours  ill  Dicat  iliilaiu. 

If  You  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

write  for  our  liookuf  MntorCar  Tours  in  Gieat 
Bi-itain.  It  will  explaiu  hnw  y„u  can  liite  a 
Luxuriously  Appointed  Auti>nloljiU' — two.  f..iir 
or  8ix-seat*T — for  any  perioil  or  distam'i-.  all 
expenses  ineltnied.  Our  rliaufffurs  are  plrki-d 
men  —  a  distinetive  cliaraeteristic  of  the 
ERASER  MaH.EaN  <.rt;anirati.>n. 

Acents  for  r.  S.  America: 

RAYMOND     &    WHITCOMB      CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN,  ^"^0^0' 

14  &  15  Cockspur  St.,  London,  8.W.,  Eng. 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lake";  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler'sGoide  in  Switierland,"  w ith  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads,hotels.pointsofinterest.etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
Bnreao  of  Switzerland, 
241  Fifth  Ave.  .New York  City. 
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Consider  the  value 

of  each  article  you  put 

in  your  trunk 

Figure  up  what  the  ag- 
l^regate  amounts  to. 

Would  you  care  to  have 
them  lost  while  travehng? 

Our  Tourist  Policy  secures  you 
atjainst  loss  of  ba^{jay;e  or  personal 
effects  from  fire,  theft,  navigation, 
and  transportation  while  in  custody 
of  any  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

It  saves  you,  maybe  hundreds  of 
dollars    costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 

Write  now  for  our  attractive  bon  voyage  book 
—  "'I'kinss  to  Reuievtber  II  Itile  Traveling:.'^ 
\vi\\'\\  get,  without  charge,  information  of  service 
to  you  for  your  next  trii). 
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Dock  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

Capital  $4,000,000.  Surplus  to  Policy- 
holders over  $8,000,000 
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r-The  Secret  of  Success— 

of  all  worldly  undertakings  is  no  secret  at  nil  to  the  man 
who  owns  "  THE  MAGIC  STORY."  Printed  more  than  a, 
million  times  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  successful 
men  in  all  departments  of  human  activity,  from  plow- 
boys  to  presidents  of  great  corporations. 

liish.tp.  (-iraiid  Kiipids,  says;  *'ll"s  tlie  whole  philosophy  ol  lile 
in  ;i  iintsliell."      M  erheini.  Kntl'^ilo:  "H's  wortli  ♦25.00  to  :uiy 
ni:tn."'     Leitch,  Clevehmil;  " I nt-otne  exceeds  $10,000  :i  year  as 
a   resnlt  of  re;iding  this  remarkable  story."'      Low,   Portland- 
"$|00.00  would  not  bii^my  copy  if  I  could  not  obtain  another." 
Send  for  the  first  part  of  this  career-changing,  success- 
building  boo"?  (Free),  or  if  you  want  the  complete  story 
at  once,  send  a  dollar  today  and  I'll  s<?nd  the  book  to- 
morrow.    You'll  like  it  and  want  copies  for  your  friends. 
Frank  E.  MorrisoD,  Pub.,  800  St.  James  BIdg.,  New  York 
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At  dealers. 

Wrrte  for  Clove  Style  Book 
IRELAND  BROS.,    44  Stale  Street,  J.bnstown,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Forelen 

Ffhriiary  21. — WuHhiiiK'on  (li-spatchcn  nay  thu 
lltit'i'ta  (■(ivcriiiiifiil  a.s.siircs  Sccrotary  of 
Stalf  Kii().\  llial  Knincisco  I.  MuUito,  llu;  tlc- 
po.sctl  I'rf.sidfiilor  .\lf.\ici),  will  not  he  iixi'culnd 
suiiiiuarily. 

February  22. — Yo  No  Ha  La,  titular  Dowager 
K  III  press  of  Cliiiia.  dies  at  Pukin. 

February  2.'{. — nispatelies  .say  revolts  have  been 
started  in  eleven  Mexican  .States  against  the 
iltierta  rCginie. 
K.\- President  Madero  and  ex-Vice-Pre-sident 
.Suarez  are  shot  while  being  transferred  to  the 
penitentiary  in  Mexico  City. 

February  2G. — Fniilio  IJabasa  Is  appointed  Mexi- 
can .\nibassatlor  lo  the  L'niled  States. 

Twenty-four  piirsons  iii-e  killed  by  an  accidental 
explosion  of  blasting  powder  at  Gijon,  .Spain. 

l*\'bruary  27. — The  Coniniittee  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  resolves  lo  limit  the  profits  of  the 
Cierman  Government's  oil  monopoly  to  5  per 
cent. 
Mexican  Rurales  execute  17  followers  of  Zapata. 
Provisional  President  Huerla  asks  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  pardon  all  political  offenders. 

Domestic 

Wasiii.vgton. 

February  21. — The  Sundry  Civil  Service  Appro- 
priation Bill,  carrying  $113,000,000,  is  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  Porto  Kican  Citizenship  Bill,  pa.ssed  by  the 
House,  is  approved  l)y  the  St^nate  Committee 
on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  lilco. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  com- 
pletes the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill 
carrying  $18,566,580. 

February  22. — The  War  Department  orders  the 
mobilization  of  4,()()()  troops  at  points  near  the 
Me.xican  border. 

February  23. — It  is  announced  that  our  Govern- 
ment's attitude  is  not  clianged  by  the  killing 
of  ex-President  Maduro  and  ex-Vice-President 
Suarez  in  Mexico  City. 

February  24. — The  Adamson  Bill  requiring  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C^ommission  to  ascertain 
the  piiysical  value  of  railroads,  telegrapli,  and 
telephone  properties  is  passed  l)y  tlie  Senate. 

■  The  Senate  passes  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
.Appropriation  Bill  carrying  approximately 
*48.000,0()0. 

The  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  "White  .Slave"  Act. 

Additional  troops  arc  ordered  to  Texas. 

February  25. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  carrying  $13,6.'>7,S52,  the 
.•SISO.OOO.OOO  Pension  Bill,  and  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill,  increased  to  $118,525,726. 
The  Senate  passes  the  Crawford  Bill  restraining 
interlocutory  injunctions  to  suspend  Slate 
Laws. 
President  Taft  signs  a  bill  broadening  the  scope 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

February  26. — The  two-battleship  plan  is  de- 
feated in  the  House. 

President  Taft,  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
recommends  the  budget  system  for  making 
appropriations. 

The  Senate  ratifies  a  treaty  with  Italy  for 
reciprocal  treatment  of  citizens. 

The    House    bill    to    create   a    Department   of 

I^abor  is  passed  in  slightly   altered   form  by 

the  Senate. 
The  Senate  passes  the  Post-office  Appropriation 

Bill,  carrying  $283,000,000. 
The    House    passes    the    Naval    Appropriation 

Bill,  carrying  $11 1,000,000. 

February  27. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock 
orders  the  collect-on-delivery  feature  added 
to  the  parcel-post  service  on  July  1.'  Col- 
lections will  be  limited  to  $100,  and  the  extra 
fee  is  to  be  ten  cents  in  parcel-post  stamps, 
which  will  insure  parcels  to  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $50. 

General 
February  21. — Federal  Judge  Nathan  B.   Goff 
is  elected  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Plans  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  $25,000.- 
000  terminal  in  Chicago  are  approved,  and  the 
site  purchased. 

February  24. — Governor  Wilson  announces 
that  he  will  call  Congress  In  extra  session  for 
April  1. 

February  27, — The  national  headquarters  of 
the  Socialist  party  announces  that  William 
D.  Haywood,  member  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  "direct  actlonist," 
has  been  recalled  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  of  the  Socialist 
party  by  a  referendum  vote. 


THE 


LEXICOCRAPIIER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  deride  <jue>tioni  concerning  the  correct  uie 
o<  wordi,  the  Funk  &  Wannallj  Standard  Dictujnary  i>  con- 
•ultcd  a>  arbitei. 

Headers  uill  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anoriyntnus  cmnriiuiiicaliuns. 


"J.  A.  H."  Hinckley,  111. — '"The  words  'sun' 
and  '  moon '  are  feminine  and  masculine  respt^ct- 
ively  in  (ierman.  as  'die  Sanne.'  ' der  Mond.' 
What  is  the  gender  in  Knglisii? 

In  English,  "sun"  and  "moon"  arc  nouns  of 
neuter  gender  and  "it"  is  the  correct  pronoun  to 
use  in  referring  to  them;  as,  "The  sun  shines;  its 
rays  are  brir.iant."  But  the  sun  is  often  spoken 
of  asma.sculineand  the  moon  as  feminine,  especi- 
ally in  poetry,  when  they  arc  used  as  personifica- 
tions. 

"E.  H.  F  ,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Which  sen- 
tence is  correct:  "Please  choose  the  five  prettiest 
dolls,'  or  'Please  choose  the  prettiest  five  dolls,' 
and  why?  " 

In  English,  when  a  numeral  adjective  and  a 
qualifying  epithet  both  refer  to  the  same  noun,  the 
general  rule  of  tlie  Enghsh  language  is  to  place  the 
numeral  first,  then  the  qualifying  epithet,  and 
afterwards  the  noun.  Thus  we  say,  "The  five 
prettiest  dolls,"  "the  two  wise  tnen."  "the  tivo  tall 
men  " ;  and  not  "  the  prettiest  five  dolls,"  "  the  tfise 
two  men,"  "the  tall  two  men."  And  the  same  rule 
holds  in  superlatives.  We  say,  "the  fit'o  wisest 
men."  "the  two  tallest  men,"  and  not  "the  wisest 
tvco  men,"  "the  tallest  two  men." 

"F.  F.  F."  and  "J.  M.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— 
"Please  state  which  form  is  grammatical:  'In  re- 
gard to  my  tuition,'  or  '  In  regards  to  my  tuition'?  " 

"In  regard  to"  is  correct,  but  "with  regard  to" 
may  be  preferred. 

"J.  A.  B.,"  Birdwood,  Va.— "(1)  Would  the 
following  two  distinct  tlioughts,  viz.: — 'for  the 
sake  of  that  which  would  follow,"  and  'for  the  sake 
of  that  wliicli  might  follow,'  be  correctly  express 
'for  the  sake  of  that  which  would  and  might  fol- 
low'? (2)  In  issue  of  Oct  12,  you  state  in  answer 
to  'A.  C.  T.,'  Utah,  that  one  should  say,  'I  should 
have  liked  to  attend  your  ejcercises.'  Is  this  as  it 
should  be?  I  can  understand  '  I  should  have  liked 
to /larp  a/fpnrfcrf  your  exercises."  (3)  It  is  sought  to 
reach  a  conclusion  '  through,  and  by  means  of,  an 
impartial  weighing  of  facts."  Is  'through,  and  by 
means  of  redundant?  Please  criticize  it.  (4) 
'That  is  he  in  the  car."  Would  it  be  correct  to 
say,  'Here  is  his  car  and  he  in  it,"  or  'Here  is  his 
car  with  he  in  it,'  or  should  it  be  '  with  him  in  it'? 
If  so,  why?" 

(1)  Would  and  might  do  not  express  the  same 
idea.  Would  in  the  sentence  cited  means  "  must "" ; 
might  means  "probability."  The  use  of  both 
words  in  the  same  sentence  suggests  an  abnormal 
and  undetermined  condition  of  mind,  which  should 
be  avoided. 

(2)  Consult  any  good  grammar  on  the  sequence 
of  tenses.  The  rule  is  plain:  "  When  an  infinitive 
or  a  participle  refers  to  a  time  coincident  with,  or 
after,  that  of  the  verb  in  the  predicate,  the  present 
infinitive  or  the  present  participle  is  used,  as  "  He 
would  have  foimd  it  difficult  to  do  this";  or  "I 
should  have  liked  to  attend  your  exercises." 

(3)  In  the  sentence,  "through,  and  by  means  of 
an  impartial  weighing  of  facts,"  "through"  or  "by 
means  of"  is  redundant;  also  "means  of"  is  not 
necessary.  Say,  rather,  "by  an  impartial  weigh- 
ing of  facts." 

(4)  It  is  correct  to  say,  "There  he  is  and  that  is 
his  car,"  placing  the  person  spoken  of  before  the 
thing  spoken  about.  One  may  say  correctly, 
"There  is  his  car  and  he  is  in  it,"  but  one  should 
not  say,  "There  is  his  car  with  he  in  it."  Here 
"his"  is  a  possessive  pronoun  in  the  third  person 
and  denotes  the  relation  of  ownership  to  the  car. 
Correct  "he,"  which  is  in  the  nominative,  to 
"him,"  which  is  objective,  and  your  sentence  is 
correct. 

"A.  A.  R.,"  Newark,  N.  J. — "In  the  following 
sentence,  '  Downing  Street  has  been  able  to  sleep 
nights  without  disturbing  dreams  of  the  bear 
clawing  at  the  gates  of  Herat,"  should  not  the 
word  '  bear'  be  in  the  possessive  case?" 

Why?  One  may  as  well  dream  of  a  bear  clawing 
at  a  gate  as  of  a  dog  baying  at  the  moon.  The 
allusion  is  figurative  and  "bear"  should  be  cap- 
italized, as  it  is  evidently  intende.l  to  stand  for 
the  Russian  Bear  at  the  Gates  of  Herat. 
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TAKING   THE    OATH    OF   OFFICE. 


THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 


NOT  SINCE  LINCOLN,  remarks  more  than  one  editor, 
has  the  country  listened  to  a  finer  expression  of  American 
ideaHsm  than  that  which  came  from  the  heart  and 
lips  of  President  Wilson  on  March  4.  And  the  spirit  of  the 
new  President's  appeal  wakes  a  thrill  of  response,  not  only  in  our 
own  papers,  regardless  of  partizan  differences,  but  even  in  the 
press  across  the  sea.  Thus  the  London  Daily  Graphic  says  that 
"echoes  of  his  noble  address  will  bring  to  the  Old  World  of  ours, 
in  its  mad  pursuit,  international  uncharitableness,  bloated 
schemes,  and  military  holocausts,  a  welcome  reminder  of  better 
things  and  mardier  strivings."  And  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
which  characterizes  his  words  as  ''a  striking  expression  of  that 
elevated  democracy  which 
has  long  been  absent  from 
high  politics  in  the  United 
States,"  adds:  "We  look 
for  the  influence  of  his 
spirit  to  spread  far  beyond 
his  own  country." 

Altho  the  new  Adminis- 
tration enters  on  its  re- 
sponsibiUties  with  Demo- 
crats in  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  well 
as  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Wilson 
is  technically  a  minority 
President,  having  been 
elected  by  some  2,000,000 
less  than  the  aggregate 
number  of  votes  cast  for 
the  other  candidates.  This 
fact  lends  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  attitude  of 
papers  outside  his  party, 
and  more  especially  to 
that  of  the  Progressive 
press.  The  inaugural  ad- 
dress, says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  (Prog.),"  goes 
far  to  prove  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  may  have  in  him 
the  ability  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  men  as  well  as 


Cupy lighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  Turk 


'  I  summon  all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men,  to  my  side, 
ing  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me. 


their  minds,"  and  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.),  while  complain- 
ing that  the  address  contains  no  very  definite  program  of  legis- 
lation, praises  the  "note  of  uplift"  which  pervades  it.  The 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  another  Progressive  organ,  declares 
that  the  spirit  of  this  inaugural  is  "one  to  which  the  whole 
country  can  respond."  And  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
one  of  the  strongest  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  supporters,  thus 
pictures  the  auspicious  conditions  under  which  the  Wilson 
Administration  begins: 

"Woodrow  Wilson  enters  the  presidency  better  equipped,  io 
one  respect,  than  any  other  man  who  has  held  that  high  offica 
He  is  absolutely  free.     So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  not  a  single 

obligation,  either  personal 
or  political,  w^hich  threat- 
ens to  hamper  or  unduly 
influence  his  judgment. 
Fate  has  given  him  a 
stainless  parchment  upon 
which  to  write  the  record 
of  the  next  few  year^. 
There  is  nothing  to  erase." 

Not  only  has  he  the 
backing  of  a  friendly  Con-, 
gress,  but  "he  takes  office 
after  pubUc  opinion  has 
been  aroused  and  crystal- 
Uzed  by  twelve  years  cf 
agitation  and  [education," 
and  consequently  "the 
public  conscience  is  ready 
to  support  any  sound  rem- 
edy for  existing  evils  which 
he  may  offer." 

And  the  good  wishes  of 
the  Progressives  are  then 
extended  to  him  in  these 
hearty  words: 

"Even  of  those  who  op- 
posed Mr.  Wilson's  elec- 
tion, the  great  majority 
are  now  hopeful  that  his 
Administration  will  win 
honor  and  success.  Of 
the  more  than  4,000,000 
Progressive  voters,  at  any 
rate,    we   feel    sure    there 


God  help- 
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ar«  few  who  do  not  earnostly  wish  liim  well,  or  who 
will  i'ail  to  accord  him  hearty  support  in  working  for  the 
common  good. 

"We  hope  and  believe  that  as  the  new  President  measures 
his  singular  advantages  he  will  realize  that  they  lay  upon  him 
exceptional  responsibilities.  Only  by  his  own  acts  can  ho 
estrange  such  support  as  no  other  Chief  Executive  lias  ever  had; 
by  his  own  acts  he  can  justify  it  and  achieve 
through  it  lasting  good  to  the  country  he  is 
ambitious  to  serve." 

Even  the  more   conservative   among 
pubhcan  and  independent  papers  are 
to  the  President's  inaugural  appeal, 
tion  is  hungry  for  leadership  like  that,'!  exclaim 
the  New    York    Tribune, 
which    was    regarded    as 
almost  the  ofiBcial  organ 
of     the    Republican    Ad- 
ministration. If  the  prom- 
ise   of    his    inaugural     is 
kept,  says  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.),  "the  Adminis- 
tration now  beginning  will 
be    in    the     truest    sense 
progressive    and    in    the 
truest      sense      conserva- 
tive."    And    in  the  New 
York  Commercial   (Com.) 
we  read: 

"The  whole  inaugural 
has  the  ring  of  a  trumpet- 
blast,  but  its  key  is 
pitched  to  what  is  finest 
in  human  ideals  of  politi- 
cal and  social  uplift.  Such 
i?  the  promise.  We  now 
await  performance." 

This  address,  which  has 
so  deeply  stirred  public 
opinion,  begins  Avith  an  an- 
alysis of  the  forces  behind 
the  change  from  a  Re- 
publican to  a  Democratic 
Government.  This  change, 
declares  the  President, 
means  much  more  than 
the  success  of  a  party;  it 
means  that  "we  have 
been  refreshed  bj'  a  new 
insight"  into  our  national 
life.     To  quote  in  part: 


WILUAM  C  REDFIELD.  ol  New  Yoik 

SccrclAiy  of  Commerce 


THE    NEW    CABINET 


"We  have  been  proud 
of  our  industrial  achieve- 
ments, but  we  have  not 
hitherto  stopt  thought- 
fully enough  to  count  the 
human  cost,    the  cost  of 

lives  snuffed  out,  of  energies  overtaxed  and  broken,  the 
fearful  physical  and  spiritual  cost  to  th'e  men  and  women  and 
children  upon  whom  the  dead  weight  and  burden  of  it  all 
has  fallen  pitilessly  the  years  through.  The  groans  and  agony 
of  it  all  had  not  yet  reached  our  ears,  the  solemn,  moving 
undertone  of  our  life,  coming  up  out  of  the  mines  and  factories 
and  out  of  everj''  homo  where  the  struggle  had  its  intimate 
and  familiar  seat.  With  the  great  Government  went  many 
deep  secret  things  which  we  too  long  delayed  to  look  into 
and  scrutinize  with  candid,  fearless  eyes.  The  great  Gov- 
ei'nment  we  loved  has  too  often  been  made  use  of  for  private 
and  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who  used  it  had  forgotten  the 
people 

"W&  have   come  now   to   the  sober   second   thought.     The 
scales  of  heedlessness  have  fallen  from  our  eyes.     We  have  made 


up  our  minds  to  square  every  process  of  our  national  life  a{;ain 
with  the  standards  we  so  proudly  set  up  at  the  bcginninu:,  and 
have  always  carried  at  our  hearts.  Our  work  is  a  work  of 
restoration." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  legislative  i)rogram  in  the  address 
is  f<)un<l   in   the  following  enumeration  of  "some  of  tin;  chief 
items"    among   ."the    things    that  ought    to    be 
altered": 

"A  tarifif  which  cuts  us  ofif  from  our  i)roper 
part  in  the  commerce  of  llie  world  ,  violatts  the 
just  princii)les  of  taxation,  and  makes  I  lie  Gov- 
ernment a  facile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate interests;   a  banking  and   currency   system 

based  upon  the    necessity 
of  the  (ibvernment  to  sell 
its  boiifls  fifty  years   ago 
and  perfectly  adapted  to 
c()nc(>ntratiiig  cash  and  re- 
stricting credits;  an  indus- 
trial system.which,  take  it 
on  oil  its  sides,   financial 
as  well  as  administrative, 
holds    capital    in    leading 
strings,  restricts  the  liber- 
ties and  limits  the  oppor- 
tunities of  labor,  and  ex- 
ploits   without     renewing 
or  conserving  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country; 
a    body    of    agricultural 
activities  never  yet  given 
the    efficiency     of     great 
business  undertakings   or 
served    as    it    should   be 
through  the  instrumental- 
ityof  science  taken  directly 
to   the   farm,  or  afforded 
the  facilities  of  credit  best 
suited     to     its     practical 
needs;    watercourses    un- 
developed,   waste    places 
unreclaimed,    forests    un- 
tended,  fast  disappearing 
without  plan  or  prospect 
of     renewal,     unregarded 
waste     heaps     at     every 
mine." 


The  place  that  "social 
justice"  legislation  ^\^ll  en- 
joy in  the  new  Adminis- 
tration is  indicated  in  the 
next  paragraph: 

"There  can  be  no  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  the 
first  essential  of  justice  in 
the  body  politic,  if  men 
and  women  and  children 
be  not  shielded  in  their 
lives,  their  verj^  vitality, 
from  the  consequences  of 
great  industrial  and  social 
processes  which  they  can 
not  alter,  control,  or  singly  cope  with.     Society  must  see  to  it 


WILUAM    B.  WILSON,  ol   Penruvlvana 
Sccfelary  ol  '  ibot 


that  it  does  not  itself  crush  or  weaken  or  damage  its  own  con- 
stituent parts.  The  first  duty  of  law  is  to  keep  sound  the  so- 
ciety it  serves.  Sanitary  laws,  pure-food  laws,  and  laws  deter- 
mining conditions  of  labor  which  individuals  are  powerless  to 
determine  for  themselves  are  intimate  parts  of  the  very  business 
of  justice  and  legal  efficiency." 

Then  comes  a  passage  which  is  welcomed  with  undisguised 
relief  by  the  conservative  press: 

:'We  shall  restore,  not  destroy.  We  shall  deal  with  our  eco- 
nomic system  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be  modified,  not  as  it  might, 
be  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to  write  upon;  and  step  by 
step  we  shall  make  it  what  it  should  be,  in  the  spirit  of  those 
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•who  question  thoir  own  wisdom  and  seek  counst^l  and  knowhidgo, 
not  shallow  8»>lf-8ati8fa<'tion  or  the  oxoitement  of  oxcuirsions 
whither  th»>y  i-aa  not  tt'U.  .Iiislic*',  and  only  jiistic«!,  shall  always 
l>t«  our  motto." 

Hut  it  is  in  tht-  concluding  scntoncos  that  tho  President  makes 
an  appeal  at  tl>e  same  time  so  broad  and  so  poignant  that  differ- 
onees  of  economic  and  political  opinion  seem  to  melt  before  it: 

"The  fet'lings  with  which  we  face  this  new  age  of  right  and 
opportunity  swei-p  across  our  lu'art-st rings  like  some  air  out  of 
Ciod's  own  presence,  where  justice  and  mercj-  are  reconciled  and 
the  judge  and  the  brother  are  one.  We  know  our  task  to  bo  no 
mere  task  of  politics,  but  a  task  which  shall  search  us  through 
and  through,  whether  we  bo  able  to  un- 
derstand our  time  and  the  need  of  our 
people,  whether  we  be  indeed  their 
spokesmen  and  interpreters,  whether  we 
have  the  pure  heart  to  comprehend  and 
the  rectified  will  to  choose  our  high 
course  of  action. 

"This  is  not  a  day  of  Iriumiih;  it  is  a 
day  of  dedication.  Here  nuister,  not 
the  forces  of  party,  but  the  forces  of 
humanity.  Men's  hearts  wait  upon  us; 
nu'n's  lives  hang  in  the  ])alan(fe;  men's 
hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  will 
do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great 
trust?  Who  dares  fail  to  try?  I  sum- 
mon all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all 
forward-looking  men,  to  my  side.  Ood 
helping  me,  I  will  not  fail  them,  if  they 
will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me!" 


Democratic  papers  are  naturally 
unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm,  altho 
their  methods  of  expressing  it  range 
from  the  New  York  Times'  dignified 
assertion  that  "no  President  of  the 
United  States  in  any  utterance  ever 
sounded  a  higher  or  clearer  note  of  as- 
piration and  of  idealism  than  Woodrow^ 
Wilson  in  his  inaugural  address,"  to  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal's  approving 
comment:  "Assuredly  the  new  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  pig  by  the  ear." 
In  a  tone  of  sober  commendation  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  says: 


SIZING   UP    MR.   TAFT'S   RECORD 
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C'upyriglitcd  by  Harris  &.  Ewing,  Washington. 

THE  HAPPIEST  WOMAN  IN  WASHING 
TON  ON  MARCH  4. 


"A  state  of  mind  has  been  disclosed. 
It  should  and  probably  will  carry  con- 
viction to  the  country.  What  manner 
of  man  it  has  for  President  is  now  in 

little  doubt.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  but  material  for  an  answer  to  that  reminder  has  been 
furnished.  There  is  a  record  as  Governor.  There  is  a  story  of 
a  term  of  office  during  which  things  were  done  as  well  as  said. 
Even  those  who  are  not  visionary  may  allude  to  a  vision,  and 
the  President  will  settle  down  to  business.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  what  he  does  will  be  done  thoroughly," 

Among  the  few  papers  which  refuse  to  be  reassured  by  the 
President's  words  are  the  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  belonging  to 
William  Barnes,  Jr.,  and  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.).  The 
latter  paper,  while  conceding  that  "  as  a  prose  poem  the  inaugural 
is  beyond  criticism,"  complains  that  "as  a  statement  of  plans 
and  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  new  Administration  it  lacks 
photographic  sharpness  and  definiteness  of  outline."  And  the 
Albany  Journal  can  not  forget  that  behind  Mr.  Wilson  looms 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Bryan.  "Mr.  Wilson,"  we  are  told,  "is 
President,  but  it  was  Mr.  Bryan's  specious  reasoning  which 
made  him  possible."  Of  the  President's  Cabinet,  in  which  Mr. 
Brj'an  holds  first  place,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  says: 

"Whether  strong  or  weak  in  its  various  elements,  this  is  no 
Cabinet  of  political  trade  and  barter.  ...  It  was  fashioned 
to  placate  neither  sordid  political  interests  nor  sordid  financial 
interests.     Every  member  stands  on  his  own  merits."  . 


The  new  mistress  of  the  White  House 


UK  FINE  PERSONAL  QUALITIKS  of  our  ktest 
ex-President  are  universally  admitted;  but  when  it 
comes  to  judging  his  official  career,  the  various  critics 
see  it  every  color,  from  white  to  black.  An  ex-Presid(mt  placidly 
wielding  his  i)utter  on  a  Georgia  grejm  does  not,  of  course, 
become  the  object  of  such  abuse  or  laudation  as  do(;s  a  candidate 
fighting  from  the  stump  for  his  political  existence.  Yet  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  public  opinion  now,  as  reflected  in  the 
daily  press,   does   show   the   three  attitudes   toward   the  Taft 

Administration  which  became  so  familiar 
in  the  1912  campaign.  To  most  Dem- 
ocrats, William  Howard  Taft  was  "as 
good  a  President  as  a  Republican  could 
he";  to  Progressives  he  secmis  a  pitiable 
failure,  while  Republicans  praise  him 
because  "he  was  true  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  people,  to  his  con- 
science and  to  the  Constitution  in  a 
period  when  nearly  all  of  the  profits  of 
pontics  were  going  to  demagogs."  We 
find  one  Democratic  editor  admitting 
that  his  term  "is  a  remarkable  record 
of  unselfish,  conscientious,  laborious 
service,  and  of  statesmanlike,  con- 
structive achievement."  A  non-par- 
tizan  estimate  has  it  that  Mr.  Taft's 
"place  in  the  record  of  Presidents  is 
far  from  the  bottom,  tho  not  near  the 
top."  No  one  denies  that  Mr.  Taft's 
tenure  of  office  coincided  with  a  period 
of  poUtical  revolution.  So,  comments 
one  of  his  critics,  the  Newark  News 
(Ind.),  "Mr.  Taft  might  have  stood 
out  as  an  exceptional  President"  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  "for  the  period  of  1909-1913 
he  was  out  of  touch  with  his  time." 
His  Administration  is  characterized  by 
the  Chicago  News  as  "a  sort  of  broad, 
monotonous  plain,  across  which  have 
freely  marched  and  countermarched  the 
forces  of  the  revolution." 

Yet  passing  over  as  a  "  trite  fact "  Mr. 
Taft's  inabihty  to  master  an  extraordinary  political  situation, 
it  seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  "that,  in  spite 
of  political  turmoil,  there  has  gradually  and  persistently  been 
piled  up  under  his  Administration  an  astonishing  record  of  solid 
achievement."  This  record,  according  to  one  of  his  strongest 
Eastern  newspaper  supporters,  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
has  "never  before  been  equalled  by  any  President  in  a  single 
term."     And  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  specify: 

"The  achievements  of  the  Taft  Administration  which  stand 
out  as  preeminent  are  the  legislation  accomplished,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  the  appointment  of 
more  judges  than  any  previous  President,  and  the  high  character 
and  abiHty  of  the  men  named;  the  conduct  of  the  nation's 
foreign  affairs  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
friendship  and  respect  which  this  country  commands  from  all 
the  world;  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  universal  peace;  the  introduction  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  departments  of  those  methods  of  economy  and 
efficiency  which  had  long  been  ignored,  and  the  conversion  of  a 
deficit  of  $58,000,000  into  an  annual  surplus  of  nearly  $50,000,- 
000,  and .  the  consistent  vetoing  of  numerous  measures  which 
either  violated  the  Constitution  or  struck  at  the  nation's  welfare." 

Among  the  topics  which  this  writer  discusses  at  some  length 
are  Mr.  Taft's  Canadian  reciprocity  policy,  "which  was  carried 
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HOW    TWO    PARADES    WERE    HANDLED. 


When  the  suflfragists  paraded  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  March  3,  as  pictured  at  the  left,  the  Washington  police  were  quite  unable  to  keep 
the  way  clear,  and  the  marching  women  were  crowded,  pushed,  and  jeered  at  by  hoodlums.  The  next  day  the  police  showed  what  they 
could  do  when  they  felt  like  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  space  given  the  West  Point  Cadets  when  they  marched  in  the  inaugural  proce-ssion.  The 
incident  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  Congressional  investigation  and,  the  suflragists  believe,  has  not  only  created  sympathy  for  the  women 
but  has  strengthened  their  cause.     Both  photographs  were  taken  frojn  the  same  point. 


to  a  successful  issue  in  this  couutry,  hut  which  met  its  fate 
through  the  unwarranted  fears  of  the  Canadian  tories."  Es- 
pecial mention  is  also  made  of  the  Railway  Rate  Law,  the 
several  measures  enacted  to  strengthen  the  Administration's 
Federal  conservation  policy,  and  the  corporation-tax  feature 
of  the  Payne  Tariff  Act,  which  in  The  Tribune's  opinion  gave 
President  Taft  as  good  a  right  to  the  name  "progressive"  as  his 
predecessor. 

Returning  to  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  we  are  reminded 
that  "near] J-  seventy  cases  ha\e  been  instittited  tmder  this 
law,  and  while  many  are  still  pending,  more  than  twentj'-five 
have  been  carried  to  a  successful  issue."  These  facts  bring 
from  the  IndianapoUs  News  (Ind.)  the  remark  that  "the  country 
has  never  seen  such  an  enforcement  of  the  Antitrust  Law  as  it 
has  had  from  this  stipposedlj'  reactionarj-  President."  And  it  is 
significant  in  this  connection  that  in  its  editorial  on  the  Taft 
Administration,  the  only  Cabinet  member  singled  out  for  praise 
by  the  Springfield  Republican  is  Attorney-General  Wickersham, 
whose  "successftd  trust  prosecutions  have  broken  all  records  and 
have  given  new  force  and  practical  intent"  to  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  thing  in  which  the  ex-President  himself  takes  most  pride 
is,  he  says : 

"The  constitution  of  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court 
under  ray  Administration.  Six  of  the  nine  judges  to-day  bear 
my  commission.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  tjie  Federal  judiciary 
have  been  appointed  bj^  me. 

"That  is  the  reason  why  I  could  not  practise  law  as  an  advo- 
cate." 

Yet  with  all  this  there  are  a  host  who  contend  that  the  Taft 
Administration  was  a  failtire,  and  the  cause  of  this  failtire,  say 
several  of  them,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Taft  himself  in  his 
"confession"  before  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington: 

"My  sin  is  an  indisposition  to  labor  as  hard  as  I  might;  a 
disposition  to  procrastinate,  and  a  disposition  to  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship of  others  more  than  I  ought." 


No,  replies  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.) : 

"These  faults,  if  they  exist,  are  not  the  faults  that  have 
WTccked  the  Administration.  .  .  .  One  must  look  ftu*ther  and 
deeper  for  the  causes  of  the  great  defeat. 

"The  fundamental  cause  was  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  wing  of  the  party  responsible  for 
his  nomination  and  election.  The  record  is  that  he  quarrelled 
with  the  progressive  Republicans.  Within  a  few  months  after 
his  election,  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  reading  them  out  of 
the  party.  The  President  believed  that  he  was  being  trtie  to 
his  pledges,  and  that  he  was  carrj-ing  on  the  great  work  of  his 
predecessor.  The  public  did  not  think  he  was,  when  they  saw 
him  on  terms  of  political  intimacy  with  reactionary  Republicans 
who  had  opposed  his  elevation,  and  on  terms  of  political  hostility 
with  the  progressive  Republicans  who  had  favored  his  elevation. 
The  signing  of  the  Paj-ne-Aldrich  Bill,  the  retention  of  Ballinger 
in  his  Cabinet,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances  created  in 
the  minds  of  progressive  Reptiblicans  the  notion  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  and  that  the  President  had  little  real  sj-mpa- 
thy  for  the  causes  ^\'ith  which  he  was  allied  in  the  Cabinet  of  his 
l^redecessor. 

"Finally,  ISIr.  Taft,  through  the  use  of  patronage  and  the 
influence  of  his  great  office,  insisted  on  having  a  renomination 
W'hen  it  was  plain  that  he  was  not  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  party.  State  after  State,  where  there  was  a 
free  expression,  declared  ag^nst  him.  Yet  he  htmg  on,  kno^^^ng 
that  if  a  renomination  came  to  him  at  all  it  must  come  from  the 
votes  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  non-representative 
Southern  delegates.     There  was  no  chance  for  him  after  that." 

Many  friends  of  "oiu*  junior  ex-President"  insist  that  he  has 
been  a  victim  of  circumstances,  and  that  history  will  set  him 
right.  True,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  as  far  as 
many  minor  matters  arc  concerned.  But  it  is  constrained  to 
add  that  there  was  a  really  grave  deficiency  in  ;Mr.  Taft's  poUtical 
equipment : 

"He  has  shown  himself  devoid  of  the  higher  imagination  in 
public  affairs,  too  Uttle  prescient,  without  the  touch  of  quick 
sj-mpathy  and  poptilar  quality  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  take  arms  against  his  sea  of  troubles.     The  great  difficulty 
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was  that  the  storm  broke  ui»on  him  when  ho  had  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  sky  was  clear.  A  party  relw-llion  ruinhli-d  under  his 
r»-tt,  l>ut  he  heard  n»)thiucr  till  the  earth  aetually  fissured.  Con- 
irrt'ss  i)hiet>d  in  his  hands  an  uusati.sfai'tory  tarilT  hill,  whieh  was 
almost  visibly  labelled  'dynaniit«s'  yet  he  played  with  it  uneon- 
seious  of  danger.  I'olilieal  disaster  after  political  disaster  he 
failetl  to  reeo^jnize  in  its  beginniujjrs.  Too  late,  ho  acted  the 
man's  part,  but  ugt'un  and  again — as  in  the  Ballinger  imbroglio, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Panama  tolls — he  would  be  got  wrong  at 
the  beginning  and  then  find  it  impossible  to  recover  himself, 

even  by  heroic  efforts 

"If  the  break-u|>  of  tlu>  Republican  party  must  be  dated  from 
his  Administration,  involving  his  own  overwhelming  defeat,  this 
was  because  tiie  higher  reaclu^s  of  statesmanship  and  the  gifts 
of  leadership  in  a  great  crisis  were  bej'ond  him.  It  was  liis  mis- 
fortune to  f-all  upou  an  Iron  Age;  and  he  is  not  a  man  of  iron." 


ACTS  OF   AN    AGITATED  CONGRESS 

THE  CHAKACTERIZATION  of  the  Sixty-Second 
Congress  as  a  somewhat  excited  body  which  "undertook 
much  and  brought  about  little,"  appeals  to  many  edi- 
torial WTiters.  The  reason  for  this  "paucity  of  important 
enactments"  in  the  midst  of  so  much  activity  "lies  on  the  very 
surface,"  explains  the  Springfield  Republican.  In  the  first 
place,  "the  President  and  Congi'ess  have  been  politically  op- 
posed since  the  political  revolution  began  in  the  elections  of 
1910."  Then,  the  final  session  of  this  Congress,  which  closed 
last  week,  "has  illustrated  the  great  waste  in  our  system  result- 
ing from  haA'ing  a  Congress  meet  for  business  after  its  successor 
has  been  chosen."  Hence  The  Republican  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "in  history  the  Sixty-Second  Congress  will  stand 
for  the  chaotic  period  in  which  the  Republican  party  under- 
went its  greatest  crisis  and  schism  and  the  Democratic  party, 
after  many  years  in  feeble  opposition,  was  restored  to  power." 
Looking  over  the  entire  life  of  the  Congress  the  Newark  Newn 
thinks  that  its  ."most  conspicuous  achievements"  were  the 
establishment  of  the  parcel  post  and  the  postal-savings  system, 
the  reform  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  several  Congressional 
inquiries,  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Archbald,  and  the  forced 
resignation  of  Judge  Hanford.  Other  papers  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  and  the  much-criticized 
Panama  Act.  A  list  of  the  things  Congress  took  no  final  action 
upon  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  we  turn  to  an  enu- 
meration of  its  more  important  activities  based  upon  Associated 
Press  summaries: 

Canadian  Reciprocity  Law  passed,  but  rejected  by  Canada. 

Wool,  Cotton,  Metal,  and  Free-List  Tariff  Bills  passed,  but 
vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

Constitutional  Amendment  for  popular  election  of  Senators 
submitted  to  the  States. 

Shipment  of  liqtior  into  prohibition  States  forbidden  by  law. 

Arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  negoti- 
ated, but  failed  of  ratification  because  of  changes  made  by  the 
Senate. 

Termination  of  the  Treaty  of  1832  with  Russia  demanded  by 
Congress. 

Notice  served  on  the  world  by  the  Senate,  that  the  United 
States  w^ill  not  permit  foreign  nations  to  secure  military  or  naval 
footholds  where  they  might  threaten  safety  of  this  country. 

Children's  Bureau  created  in  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Panama  Canal  Law  passed,  estabhshing  free  passage  for 
American  coastwise  ships,  and  barring  railroad-owned  vessels 
from  the  Canal. 

Campaign  pubUcity  laws  passed,  requiring  a  complete  public 
accounting  of  all  campaign  funds. 

William  Lorimer  declared  not  entitled  to  seat  as  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  Commerce  Court,  impeached 
and  convicted  on  charges  of  judicial  misconduct. 

New  Federal  Department  of  Labor  created,  with  Cabinet 
officer  at  its  head. 


Physical  valuation  of  the  property  of  railroads  and  other 
common  carriers  orden^d  to  form  basis  for  rat<'-making. 

Increas*'  in  the  size  of  the  House  of  Ripnsentatives  from  iiOO 
to  4.ir>  members. 

Kight-hour  law  (!Overing  Ciovi-rnment  crontracts. 

Admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  staU-hood. 

Use  of  poisonous  white  phosphorus  in  match-making  pre- 
vented by  excessive  tax. 

Commerce  Court  and  Tariff  Board  virtually  legislated  out  of 
existence. 

Industrial  Commission  authorized  to  study  relations  between 
♦•apital  and  labor. 

Literacy-test  Immigration  Bill  passed,  but  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft. 

Single  six-year  Presidential  term  amendment  passed  by  Senate. 

Manufacturers  of  foods  required  to  state  the  net  weight  and 
contents  on  outside  of  food  package. 

Lincoln  memorial  authorized  to  cost  52,000,000. 

The  last  Congress  made  a  name  for  itself  by  the  number  of 
important  "investigations"  it  instituted.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  inquiries  dealing  Avith  the  Money  Trust, 
campaign  expenditures,  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Shipping  Trust, 
and  the  inquiry  into  the  Titanic  disaster. 

When  the  Sixty-second  Congress  came  into  being,  there  was 
much  talk,  or,  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  puts  it, 
"considerable  pretense  of  a  desire  to  secure  greater  economy 
in  pubUc  expenditures,  for  which  there  was  ample  opportunity, 
but  the  result  was  more  extravagant  appropriations  than 
ever,  with  Uttle  to  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  offense." 
Much  criticism  has  been  offered  by  opposition  papers  of  such 
measures  as  the  $35,000,000  "pork-barrel"  Public  Buildings 
Bill,  and  the  New  York  Herald  points  out  that  the  total  appro- 
priations this  year  will  be  about  $1,120,000,000,  whereas  "the 
high- water  mark  of  RepubUcan  appropriations  was  $1,044,000- 
000."     Still,  observes  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Neither  party  can  be  held  especially  responsible  for  this,  for 
members  of  both  were  usually  di\ided  in  support  of  \Tilnerable 
appropriations  and  the  Republican  Senate  has  almost  invariably 
increased  the  most  objectionable  items  in  bills  first  passed  by  the 
Democratic  House." 


"  MONEY-TRUST  "  ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE 

THE  "MONEY  TRUST"  is  not  only  non-existent,  but 
an  impossibility,  declares  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  That 
depends  on  what  yoii  mean  by  a  "Money  Trust,"  re- 
plies the  Pujo  Committee,  which  in  its  majority  report  assures 
Congress  that  it  has  discovered  "a  great  and  rapidly  growing 
concentration  of  the  control  of  money  and  credit  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men";  that  this  domination  of  "the  money  and  credit 
of  the  country  controlled  by  our  largest  financial  institutions  and 
that  is  available  for  financing  large  security  issues  for  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  our  principal  interstate  corporations,  and  of  the 
individuals  conducting  great  enterprises  and  for  stock  exchange 
loans"  is  "at  least  as  effective  as,  for  instance,  is  the  control 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  over  the  steel  industry," 
ard  is  "fraught  with  peril  to  the  welfare  of  the  country."  To 
avert  this  peril  the  Committee  offers  a  long  list  of  suggestions, 
most  of  which  it  has  incorporated  in  two  bills,  one  to  amend  the 
National  Banking  Law,  and  one  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  to  stock  exchanges  which  do  not 
comply  -wdth  certain  proposed  rules.  Among  other  things  they 
recommend  that  interlocking  directorates  and  voting  trusts  be 
prohibited;  that  stock  exchanges  and  clearing-house  associa- 
tions be  incorporated;  that  interstate  corporations  be  forbidden 
to  deposit  funds  with  private  bankers ;  and  that  bank  consoUda- 
tions  be  forbidden  unless  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  "inner  circle"  of  the  so-called  "Money  Trust,"  according 
to  this  report,  consists  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  George  F.  Baker 
and  James  Stillman,  whose  banks  control  resources  of  $1,300,- 
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000,(XX).  Closely  allied  with  this  inner  circle,  we  are  told,  are 
Lee,  IliKpirisoti  &  Co.,  Kidder,  Peahody  &  Co.,  and  their  allied 
bauk.s;  Kulm,  Loeb  &  Co.,  with  their  foreign  conneetion.s;  and 
the  three  largest  financial  institutions  in  Chicago,  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  tho 
Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank,  with  resources  of 
$561,()t)(),000.  As  to  the  nature  of  tho  control  exercised  by  these 
men  and  institutions,  the  report  says: 

"It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  control  of 
the  bulk  of  tho  widely  distributed  wealth  of  a  great  nation  can 
be  corralled  by  any  set  of  men.  If  that  is  Avhat  is  meant  by 
gentlemen  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  money  trust,  your  commit- 
tee agrees  with  them.  Such  a 
thing  would,  of  course,  be  im- 
possil)le,  and  its  suggestion  is 
ridiculous. 

"It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
that  a  group  of  men  shall  direetlj' 
control  the  small  savings  in  the 
banks  or  the  scattered  resources 
of  the  countryin  order  to  monopo- 
lize the  great  financial  transac- 
tions or  to  be  able  to  dictate  the 
credits  that  shall  be  extended  or 
withheld  from  the  more  impor- 
tant and  conspicuous  business 
enterprises.  This  is  substantially 
what  has  been  accomplished,  and 
fairly  represents  the  existing 
condition 

"The  powerful  grip  of  these 
gentlemen  is  upon  the  throttle 
that  controls  the  wheels  of  credit, 
and  upon  their  signal  those 
wheels  will  turn  or  stop. 

"Your  committee  is  convinced 
that,  however  well  founded  may 
be  the  assurances  of  good  inten- 
tions by  those  now  holding  the 
places  of  power  which  have  been 
thus  created,  the  situation  is 
fraught  with  too  great  peril  to  our 
institutions  to  be  tolerated.  .  .  . 

"Through  their  power  and  domination  over  so  many  of  the 
lai^est  financial  institutions,  which,  as  buyers,  underwriters, 
distributors,  or  investors,  constitute  the  principal  first  outlets 
for  security  issues,  the  inner  group  and  its  allies  have  drawn  to 
themselves  practically  the  sole  marketing  of  the  issues  of  the 
greater  railroad,  producing  and  trading,  and  public-utility  cor- 
])orations,  which  in  consequence  have  no  open  market  to  wliicli 
to  appeal;  and  from  this  position  of  vantage,  fortified  by  the  con- 
trol exerted  by  them  through  voting  trusts,  representation  in 
directorates,  stock-holdings,  fiscal  agencies  and  other  relations, 
they  have  been  able,  in  turn,  to  direct  the  deposits  and  other 
patronage  of  such  corporations  to  these  same  financial  institu- 
tions,   thei-eby    strengthening   the   instruments    through    which 

they  work 

"This  inner  group  and  allies  thus  have  no  competition,  either 
from  others  or  among  themselves,  for  tliese  security  issues,  and 
are  accordingly  free  to  exact  their  own  terms  in  most  cases." 

What  many  regard  as  the  "Money  Trust's"  official  reply  is 
put  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Pujo  Committee  bj^  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  This  document  denies  the  existence,  and  even  the 
possibihty  of  a  "Money  Trust,"  and  argues  that  our  out-of-date 
banking  and  currenej'  system  is  to  blame  for  whatever  real 
financial  ills  the  country  may  be  suffering  under.  On  this  point 
it  says: 

"We  suggest  to  you  that  such  ills — and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  trifling — as  are  existent  in  this  country's  financial  affairs 
are  the  outcome  of  a  clumsy  and  outworn  banking  system  rather 
than  of  the  schemes  of  men;  and  that  to  eradicate  such  ills  at 
their  source  there  is  needed,  not  legislation  upon  some  one  or 
more  isolated  symptoms,  but  rather  a  careful  diagnosis  of  our 
whole  banking  system;  a  study  of  the  successful  sj-stems  of 
other  countries  which  for  decades  have  been  free  from  the  periodic 
panics  which  have  distrest  this  country;  and  finallj*  cooperation 


among  all  (•oinmiltccs  in  Congress  which  consider  this  subject, 
to  the  one  end  of  wise  and  comprehensive — as  contrasted  with 
piecemeal — legislation." 

This  brief  goes  on  to  amplify  tho  arguments  previously  laid 
before  the  Committee  by  Mr.  H,  P.  Davison  (considered  in  The 
LiTKK.MiY  Di(;kst  for  February  8),  namely,  that  the  statistics 
on  which  tlie  Committee  based  its  findings  were  fallacious;  that 
such  concentration  as  exists  in  New  York  ("except  that  caused 
by  our  archaic  banking  system")  is  "duo  simply  to  tho  flow  of 
demand  and  supply";  that  great  banks  are  necessary  to  finance 
great  enterprises;  and  that  even  so  "in  New  York  City  tho 
largest  banks  are  far  inferior  in  size  to  banks  in  tho  commercial 

cajjitals  of  other  and  much 
smaller  countries."  The  brief 
concludes: 

"Your  counsel  asked  more  than 
one  witness  whether  the  present 
power  held  by  bankers  in  this 
country  would  not  be  a  menace 
if  it  lay  in  evil  hands.  Such  an 
inquiry  answers  itself.  All  pow- 
er, physical,  intellectual,  finan- 
cial or  political,  is  dangerous  in 
evil  hands.  If  Congress  were  to 
fall  into  evil  hands  the  results 
might  be  deplorable.  But  to  us 
it  seems  as  little  likely  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  will  fill 
Congress  with  rascals  as  it  is  that 
they  will  entrust  the  leadership 
of  their  business  and  financial 
affairs  to  a  set  of  clever  rogues. 
The  only  genuine  power  which 
an  individual,  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals, can  gain  is  that  aris- 
ing from  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  or  them  by  the  commu- 
nity  

"Much,  therefore,  may  be  left 
to  the  instinct  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion;  and  finally,  in 
urging  upon  you  once  more  tho 
establishment  of  a  sound  banking  system,  we  venture  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  engi-afting  upon  such  new  system  many  special 
provisions  designed  to  guard  against  i)artieular  evils,  but  which, 
being  restrictive  in  their  nature,  are  likely  so  to  hedge  about  tho 
business  of  banking  as  to  curtail  severely  the  country's  develop- 
ment. 

"We  believe  that,  with  a  scientific  banking  system  firmly 
established,  many  features  in  our  present  situation  perhaps 
deemed  ol)jectionable  by  you  will  of  themselves  disappear,  and 
tliat  this  country  will  enjoy  the  experience  of  other  countries 
which,  with  nothing  like  the  same  amount  of  banking  statutes 
in  force  as  we  have,  are  yet  immeasurably  freer  than  America 
from  banking  failures,  and  from  those  periodic  financial  disturb- 
ances which  bring  misfortune  to  rich  and  poor  alike;  and,  except 
for  which  th(>se  United  States  to-day  undoubtedly  would  be  in 
enjoyment  of  a  political  and  national  i)rosperity  far  surpassing 
any  that  has  been  known  in  the  world's  history." 

The  truth  of  the  situation,  thinks  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "lies 
about  half  way  betw^een  the  alarmist  findings  of  the  Pujo  Com- 
mittee and  the  staterrant  of  the  New  York  banking  firm."  But 
even  those  papers  which  take  sides  and  reject  the  middle  ground 
agree  that  the  Committee  and  the  Morgan  statement  have  per- 
formed one  service  in  common — they  have  both  emphasized 
the  inherent  defects  of  our  banking  and  currency  sj'stem.  "If 
the  new  Congress,  which  is  to  be  convened  in  extraordinary 
session  about  the  first  of  April,  is  to  consider  not  only  tariff 
revision,  but  also  banldng  and  currency  reform,  then  the  findings 
of  the  Pujo  Committee  will  undoubtedly  become  a  matter  of 
immediate  discussion,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  And 
however  widely  the  papers  maj-  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Committee's  various  recommendations,  they  all  agree  that  there 
is  a  crying  need  for  remedial  legislation  of  some  kind. 


HIS   ALIBI. 

— Macauley  In  the  New  York  World, 
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THE  RECALL  OF  HAYWOOD 

MOST  Ol'TSIDK   OKSKUVKKS  of  (h.-  .Socinlisl   i)arly 
view  till'  ri'all  of  \\  lUiaiii  D.  Haywood  from  the  \a- 
tionul  t>.\»outlveCoinnuttt'«  as  a  eondciniiatiini  of  vio- 
U'lu-t'  or  "diruot  action,'*  as  a  im-ans  of  overthrowing  capitalism. 

"Whatever  force  was  given  to  Uay-      

wood's  teacliin^jH  of  industrial  an- 
archy liy  liis  ollicial  rcprcscntatioii 
of  Socialism,"  says  the  Pittsburg 
Di-sputch  (Ind.).  '■'«  eliminated"; 
and  the  I.  \V.  W.  leader's  repudia- 
tion, thinks  the  Springtield  R(  pub- 
lican (Ind.),  "means  the  passing  of 
an  important  milestone  iu  the  his- 
tory of  American  Socialism."  I'oint- 
ing  to  the  fact  that  Haywood  was 
supported  by  less  than  one-tliird  of 
the  party  members  wim  took  the 
trouble  to  vote,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston)  renuirks  that  "evi- 
dence is  lacking  to  indicate  that  the 
class-war  theory'  of  social  e%olution 
is  getting  that  firm  grip  on  Ameri- 
can workmen  which  Ettor  and  Hay- 
wood desire."  There  are  about  130,- 
UUO  dues-paying  Socialists  in  the 
country,  and  of  these  approximately 
35,500  voted.  As  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  sees  it,  the  Socialist 
party  "can  now  honestly  appeal  to 
public  opinion  as  a  party  that  rec- 
ognizes the  rules  of  orderly  govern- 
ment and  rejects  the  theory  that  the 
lawless  shall  gain  power  by  intimida- 
tion and  terrorism." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  con- 
curs  with    the   non-Socialist  papers 
in  the  opinion    that    Haywood   and 
his  kind  are  "trying  to  kill  the  political  revolution  of  the  work- 
ing class."     The  Call  reviews  the  case  thus: 

"Probably  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  which  the  members 
acted  more  deliberately  than  in  this.  There  was  little  rancor, 
malice  or  hate  in  the  recall.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  deep 


WILLIAM    D.    HAYWOOD. 

Whose  dismissal  from  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Socialist  Party  by  a  referendum  vote  is 
taken  as  a  repudiation  of  "direct  action." 


filling  of  personal  regard  for  Comrade  Haywood.  There  was  a 
niiigiiilidii  of  the  Viilue  he  might  be — aiul  should  bi-  to  the 
rivolutiouary  movement.  There  was  al.so  the  recognition  that 
Comrade  Haywood  had  so  little  consideration  for  the  demo- 
cratically ixprcst  verdict  of  the  J>arty  that  he  not  only  ignored 
it  and  held  it  uj)  to  .scorn  and  ridicmle,  but  frequently  went  out 
of  his  way  to  defy,  antagonize  and  frustrate  what  was  mani- 
festly the  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  his  comrades." 

While  susjK'cting  I  hat  the  Socialists 
are  more  or  less  deliberately  making 
room  in  their  equijjment  for  direct 
action  ajid  the  general  strike,  the  Pro- 
gressive Chicago  Evening  Post  thinks 
the  recall  of  Haywood  "means  a  good 
<ieal  mor(!  than  the  mere  elimination 
of  a  trouble-maker  from  a  position 
of  dangerous  authority,"  and  "shows 
the  strength  of  that  element  in  the 
I)arty  which  is  determined  that  its 
leaders  shall  not  stray  after  'new 
gods.'"  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
(Rep.),  which  has  had  some  hard 
local  political  tussles  with  the  "re- 
formist" wing  of  the  Socialist  party, 
sees  in  Haywood's  polling  nearly 
one-third  of  the  votes  east  "the 
writing  on  the  wall,"  and  affords  us 
this  hostile  view  of  the  party: 

"The  Socialist  party  is  reaping 
the  just  retribution  for  its  incendiary 
methods  of  propaganda.  Holding  to 
poUtical  action  and  denouncing  an- 
archy in  principle,  the  propagandists 
of  this  party  have  characteristically 
appealed  to  class  prejudice,  incited 
to  class  hatred,  and,  in  their  eager- 
ness for  votes,  toyed  with  the  most 
dangerous  human  passions — passions 

that  crave  an  outlet  in  violence  and 

catastrophe 

"The  Bergers,  who  see  the  writing  on  the  wall,  may  become 
hoarse  in  their  appeals  to  reason  and  their  exposition  of  the 
beautiful  philosophy  of  Socialism.  The  Spargos  may  develop 
writer's  cramp  in  pointing  out  the  terrible  pitfalls  of  industrial 
unionism.  But  the  dragon's  teeth  have  been  sown  and  the 
brood  of  anarchy  is  growing  within  the  ranks  of  Soeiahsm." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


EvmENTLY  that  trust  didn't  make  immunity  bath-tubs. — Philadelphia 
Press. 

Writing  the  liistory  of  Mexico  must  be  a  discouraging  job. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.   ' 

The  American  eagle  may  become  the  Mexican  peace  bird. — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Survivors  of  the  Madero  family  should  petition  the  Mexican  courts 
for  a  change  of  name. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  suffragists  will  now  be  referring  to  one  New  York  Senator  as  the 
Root  of  all  evU. — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

This  year  will  be  notable,  among  other  things,  for  a  100  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  our  e.\-prusidents. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Dr.  Cook  has  sued  a  Los  Angeles  editor  for  libel.  Which  naturally 
arouses  a  curiosity  as  to  what  the  editor  could  have  said. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Kicked  by  a  mule,  an  Oklahoman  suddenly  remembered  what  he  had 
done  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  Pujo  Committee  ought  to  get  that 
mule. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

A  CoLUMBi,\  professor  proposes  that  the  school  teachers  of  the  coimtry 
organize  in  an  immense  union.  Wlien  tiiey  do,  Young  America  will  spend 
his  evenings  praying  for  a  strike. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  various  ministers  and  ambassadors  in  Mexico  now  say  they  believe 
the  official  story  of  the  ^ladero  murder.  Wliich  reminds  us  that  "a 
diplomat  is  a  citizen  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  his  coimtry." — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


Anyhow,  we'd  rather  be  right  than  president  of  Mexico. — Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Gen.  Huerta  doesn't  even  take  the  trouble  to  put  a  glove  on  his  iron 
fist. —  Washington  Post. 

Huerta  is  learning  that  one  can  not  put  out  a  fire  with  gunpowder. — 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

As  we  understand  it,  Mexico  merely  wants  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  hold  Te.xas  oflf. — Houston  Post. 

H.\s  any  one  yet  found  out  what  Huerta's  official  vote  in  the  Electoral 
College  was? — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  British  suffragettes  in  their  propaganda  seem  to  think  there  are 
sermons  in  stones. — Houston  Chronicle. 

The  discovery  that  the  Mexican  treasury  is  empty  is  the  greatest  move 
toward  peace  yet  made,  as  it  will  keep  a  lot  of  patriots  from  running 
for  president. —  Washington  Post. 

Ut,\h  has  adopted  a  new  method  of  bringing  out  the  vote.  Men  and 
women  have  the  ballot,  and  any  one  failing  to  exercise  the  privilege  must 
pay  a  poll  tax  of  $3.^Memphis  News-Scimitar. 

The  three  Pujo  Committee  reports,  one  majority  and  two  minority, 
prove  that  this  Congressional  investigating  committee  at  least  was  free 
from  voting  trust  control  or  interlocking  directorates. — New  York  World. 

Changes  in  administration  are  sometimes  attended  with  disastrous  re- 
sults, even  in  this  coimtry.  A  North  Carolina  Democrat  who  postponed  get- 
ting a  hair-cut  for  sixteen  years  untU  the  election  of  a  Democratic  president 
is  now  at  death's  door  with  pneumonia. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


FOREIGN        CO  MM  E  N  T 


STAKTINU    THE    SEARCH.  iHt    FIND — 80,000    liliLts! 

S5EHVIANS   DIGGING    FOR  BURIED  TURKISH    RIFLES  AT  MONASTIR. 


PATRIOTIC  AWAKENING  OF  THE  TURKISH  WOMEN 


THE  WOMEN  of  Islam  are  not  excluded  from  such 
public  places  of  assembly  as  the  mosque,  but  they  are 
prevented  from  praying  or  speaking  there.  Regarded 
as  creatures  of  a  lower  order  than  the  men,  they  have  always  been 
shut  out  from  any  share  in  public  or  national  life.  But  at  the 
present  moment,  when  Turkej^  has  lost  heart,  when  the  Turks 
feel  that  they  have  been  misgoverned  and  misdirected  by  those 
in  authority,  and  the  nation  is  in  despair,  it  is  an  epochal  event 
in  the  life  of  the  Empire  that  the  despised  women  of  Turkey 
rush  to  the  fore  and  try  to  fan  into  flame  the  dwindling  sparks 
of  national  feehng.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  a  woman  preaching 
that  the  wonder  was  not  that  she  did  it  so  well,  but  that  she  did 
it  at  all.  The  utterances  of  these  Turkish  women  inspire  wonder 
that  thej-  can  make  public  speeches  of  such  splendid  quality. 
We  judge  of  their  abilit3'  as  orators  from  the  report  of  a  crowded 
meeting  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  of  Constantinople,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  held,  in  which  the  Princess  Nimet  Hanum 
presided  and  other  women  speakers  addrest  their  Turkish 
sisters  in  glowing  speeches  on  the  present  situation  and  the 
future  fate  of  Turkej-.  While  the  Ikdam  (Constantinople),  in 
which  these  speeches  are  printed,  speaks  in  severe  terms  of  the 
culpable  apathj-  of  the  men  during  the  recent  calamitous  months, 
it  applauds  the  newly  manifested  patriotic  zeal  in  the  women  of 
the  city,  which  is  -without  parallel,  we  are  told,  in  Ottoman 
history.  ."Our  women  are  our  future,"  exclaims  the  Ikdam, 
"yes,  our  women,  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  unwilling  to 
regard  as  half  the  social  life  of  the  Ottoman  people,  are  to-day 
the  hope  of  our  future  race." 

The  last  of  the  seven  women  speakers  was  Halede  Hanum, 
who  was  the  first  Turkish  graduate  of  the  Constantinople 
American  college  for  girls.  She  is  a  distinguished  WTiter  and 
educator,  and  at  the  close  of  her  address  she  gave  her  jewels, 
earrings,  finger-rings,  bracelet,  and  watch  for  the  national  de- 
fense. Her  example  was  followed  bj*  the  women  present,  and 
nine  boxes  were  filled,  as  well  as  three  boxes  for  the  work  of  the 
Red  Crescent  Society. 

Her  spirited  address  was  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  people  to 
preserve  the  nation  from  absolute  extinction.  The  first  requisite 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  she  said,  was  the  cultivation 
of  an  ardent  patriotism.     To  quote  her  words: 

"All  those  who  have  addrest  you  have  well  shown  the  dutj' 
of  women  as  well  as  irfen  to  work  and  sacrifice  to  save  our  im- 
periled fatherland  from  threatened  death.  This  we  all  know. 
We  have  come  here,  not  to  speak  of  things  unknown,  but,  hand 
to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  to  consider  and  to  do  the  things  we 
know  and  desire  to  do.  If  om*  enemies  who  wish  to  trample 
us  down  see  opposed  to  them  a  mass  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, even  white-haired  men,  all  hand  in  hand  devoted  to  the 


defense  of  their  soil,  their  honor,  their  religion,  they  can  not 
order  their  steps  so  confidontlj',  can  not  direct  their  weapons 
against  us  so  unerringly.  See  these  words  engraved  on  stone 
hundred  of  years  ago  by  an  early  Turkish  Padishah. 

"'God  appointed  me  ruler  that  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
Turkish  race  might  not  be  extinguished.  I  was  not  appointed 
to  rule  over  a  rich  people,  but  over  a  poor  people  scantily  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing.  For  the  Turkish  race  I  slept  not 
at  night.   I  rested  not  by  day.  I  worked  for  my  people  till  death.' 

"Let  us  each,  in  oiu*  measure,  adopt  these  words  of  oiu*  great 
ruler. 

"The  supreme  need  is  a  burning  patriotism.  For  a  nation 
to  exist  and  preserve  its  existence  over  against  other  nations  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  ardently  patriotic.  It  was  this  love  of  race 
which  first  made  the  Turks  a  great  nation.  It  is  our  loss  of  this 
sentiment  which  has  lessened  our  historical  renown  and  laid  us 
low.  It  is  this  love  of  race  among  our  enemies  which  has  made 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  our  milkmen,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else  half  a  century  ago,  yes,  even  till  yesterday,  a  nation  that 
has  won  the  respect  of  Europe.  The  race  of  conquerors,  a  ruling 
race,  is  now  trampled  under  foot  by  them." 

Yet  the  Turks,  adds  this  speaker,  are  behind  all  other  nations  in 
patriotic  confidence  in  their  race.  The  thought  of  being  Turks, 
with  such  a  history  of  conquest  and  triumph  behind  them,  should 
make  the  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  proud  as  the 
citizens  of  the  leading  European  States.     But — 

"Alas!  we  are  the  people  farthest  behind  in  appreciation  of 
our  nationalitj",  in  pride  of  race,  in  national  affection.  We  are 
Ottoman  Turks,  but  we  haven't  thought  our  Turkish  blood  a. 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  something  to  give  us  a  place  bj'  the  side  of 
Englishmen,  Germans,  and  the  rest.  This  lack  of  love  of  nation- 
aUty  has  made  us  indifferent  to  our  country.  They  call  Turks 
barbarians.  It  is  the  lack  of  love  of  race  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  that  indifference  which  has  turned  our  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  into  a  ruin.  It  has  never  occurred  to  us  that 
we  have  some  responsibility  toward  making  our  land  worthj-  of 
respect,  a  land  to  be  proud  of." 

Then  she  attempts  to  shame  her  Moslem  fellow  countrymen 
hy  pointing  to  Bulgaria  and  other  peoples  who  have  risen  with 
new  life  after  suffering  oppression  or  defeat  in  war: 

"It  makes  one  ashamed  to  pass  our  border  into  little  Bulgaria 
and  see  there  so  much  better  evidences  of  love  of  native  soil  on 
every  hand.  Whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  ours,  because  we  have 
forgotten  our  noble  Turkish  ancestors.  It  was  for  Turkish 
mothers  to  instil  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  children  a 
love  of  nationality  and  fatherland.  How  different  would  then 
have  been  our  present  condition!  But  it  is  no  time  to  despair 
of  our  future.  Look  at  France  and  the  French.  They  met  a 
great  defeat  at  the  hand  of  the  Germans  forty  years  ago,  and 
lost  portions  of  their  territory.  But  then-  ardent  patriotism  kept 
them  from  despair.  In  twenty-fi^-e  years  the  strength  and  glory 
of  their  country  shone  more  brightly  than  before. 

."How  terribly  Germany  has  suffered  from  wars  of  religion  in 
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the  past.      Hut   m-k   th»<   pliu-n   tlu'   natioiiulity-loviiiK;   (Jfniiaiis 
now  «M-iui|>v  ill  titi-  wiirhl. 

"('uiiH'  lu-art'i*  hniiif.     l.,<n)k  ul  llu'  (irit-ks.     l-'nr  liiuulnds  of 
yoarn  they  were  our  sulijiH-ts,  without  intli-pendnieo  or  a  country 


Alii;   THE    BALK.VN    L-VLKELS    WORTH    THE    COST? 

— Simplicissiinus  (Munich). 

of  their  own;  their  chief  city  like  a  dirtj'  stable.  Look  at  them 
now.  Their  little  Athens  is  a  city  much  cleaner  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  Stamboul." 

The  speech  ended  with  a  burst  of  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
patriotism  in  which  the  perpetuity  of  the  Turkish  race  Avas 
predicted  as  follows: 

"Whatever  may  come,  let  us  be  assured  that  the  Turkish  race 
will  not  die,  that  it  has  immortal  life.  Let  it  be  our  endeavor, 
not  to  extinguish,  but  to  stimulate  and  enlarge  that  life.  Let 
us  never  despair.  Even  if  we  must  stand  against  the  world, 
let  our  love  of  our  race  give  us  courage!  Let  it  fire  the  zeal  of 
our  poor  sisters  working  for  the  soldiers  with  their  needles  under 
the  dim  Ught  of  candles,  and  equally  of  our  rich  brothers  who 
aid  the  cause  with  their  wealth. 

"Let  us  solemnly  coA-enant  that,  in  our  struggle  to  make 
Turks  worthy  of  their  race  and  an  honor  to  it,  till  they  can 
proudl3'  take  and  hold  their  place  by  the  side  of  other  peoples, 
we  wall  shrink  back  from  no  obstacle  or  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Let  us 
work  for  our  race  and  country  till  our  last  breath,  and  when 
finally  we  close  our  eyes  in  death,  let  our  consciences  repeat  the 
words:  For  the  Turkish  people  I  have  not  slept  by  night  or  rested 
by  day." 

Another  great  meeting  of  women  was  held  in  the  same  hall  a 
few  days  later,  presided  over  by  Selma  Hanum,  sister  of  Ahmed 
Riza  Bey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Fatime  Alie  Hanum,  who  spoke  of  the  Balkan  War 
as  the  "Ninth  Crusade,"  and  roused  the  feeling  of  the  audience 
to  the  highest  pitch.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was  a 
great  offering  of  gifts  for  the  national  defense — diamond  brooches, 
jeweled  thimbles,  earrings,  bracelets,  watches,  Anatolian  rugs, 
fine  needlework,  and  every  sort  of  personal  and  household  orna- 
ment. The  Tasviri  Efkyar  (Constantinople),  which  reports  the 
meeting,  says  editorially: 

."Certainly  these  conferences  have  beautifully  proved  what 
great  moral  assets  we  have  in  our  women.  A  nation  is  very  much 
alive  and  its  future  is  assured  when  it  possesses  such  sacred 
treasures  as  these.  We  are  for  the  first  time  learning  the  extent 
and  the  strength  of  our  resources. 

"Our  men,  we  think,  will  find  themselves  looking  small  beside 
these  noble  women." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


GERMAN  DESIGNS  ON  ASIATIC  TURKI.Y 

EV'KX  BEF(JltK  the  fate  of  the  European  possoHsious  of 
Turkey  has  been  d«;cided,  some  Powers  are  beginrjing 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  her  Asiatic  provinces.  Russia 
has  long  had  an  eye  on  Armenia,  and  has  seemed  to  be  only  await- 
ing an  opportune  moment.  The  number  of  troops  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasus  has  been  gradually  increased,  and  rumors  were  heard 
that  Russia  was  prei)aring  to  take  a  d(;cisive  step  when  there 
came  a  warning  from  the  direction  of  Germany.  Baron  von 
W'agenheim,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  made 
a  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  Germany  is  very 
firm  on  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Russian  press,  which  had  apparently  been  preparing  the  pub- 
lic for  eventuaUties  by  publishing  articles  about  Armenia,  tell- 
ing how  the  poor  Armenians  were  being  opprest  and  persecuted 
by  the  Turks,  and  intimating  that  Russia  might  have  to  "liber- 
ate" them  from  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  are  painfully  disap- 
pointed. The  Noi'oye  Vrcrnya  (St.  Petersburg)  severely  criti- 
cizes the  German  policy  in  Turkey.  When  we  read^between 
the  lines  of  General  von  Wagenheim's  speech,  which  harps  upon 
the  idea  of  Asia  Minor's  integrity,  we  learn,  says  this  paper, 
that  the  actual  Germanization  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  contem- 
plated.    The  Russian  editor  proceeds: 

"Asia  Minor,  maybe,  really  needs  the  recognition  of  the 
pi-inciple  proclaimed  by  the  German  diplomat.  At  the  time 
when  Austria-Hungary  was  preparing  to  take  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Italy  to  take  her  African 
colonies,  Germany  quietly  established  herself  in  Anatoha  and 
Mesopotamia.  She  has  taken  possession  of  the  Anatolian 
ports,  has  traversed  all  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  through  line  of  rail- 
road, has  obtained  concessions  for  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  country,  and  has  taken  into  her  hands  the 
Turkish  commerce,  finances,  and  credit.  The  sovereign  au- 
thority over  Anatolia  belongs  to  the  Turkish  Government,  but 
the  material  bases  of  that  authority  are  gradually  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  the  German  Emperor." 

The  wisdom  of  the  Kaiser  is  shown  in  the  way  he  is  projecting 
the  bloodless  conquest.     His  bankers,  engineers,  and  merchants 
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THE   MOON    IS    CHANGING. 

Germany  is  redecorating  tlie  Crescent. 

— Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 

are  gaining  control  of  the  market,  communications,  and  finance  of 
that  favoted  region,  and  however  disinterested  Germany  appears 
to  be  in  crying  "Hands  off  Asiatic  Turkey,"  the  Russian  writer 
intimates  that  he  merely  means  others'  hands.    Thus  we  read: 
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"Anatolia  wll  soon  differ  little  from,  let  us  say,  Posen.  The 
railroads,  mines,  lands,  industrial  concerns,  the  large  import 
and  exi)ort  trade,  lastly,  the  most  profitable  branches  of  atfH- 
cuiture.  Avill  be  under  the  supreme  control  of  (Jerman  financiers, 
back  of  whom,  like  a  solid  stone  wall,  stands  (Jernum  diplomacy. 
To  the  natives  is  left  the  respectable  but  not  very  profitable 
position  of  common  laborers.  The  Turks  are  good  soldiiTs  and 
still  better  laborers.  In  German  mines,  on  the  railroads,  in 
factories,  and  especially  on  cotton  plantations  in  Mesopotamia 
the  'sovereign'  nationality  ^vill  find  its  daily  subsistence.  All 
the  rest  will  go  as  compensation  to  the  new  masters  for  their 
cultured  guidance  of  the  dev^elopment  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  of  which  its  ancient  inhabitants  coidd  not  take 
advantage." 


llie  Turks  them- 


The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  is  lliat 
selves  are  being  bamboozled. 
Their  national  pride  is  actually 
gratified  while  the  Trojan  Horse 
is  being  hoisted  into  their  terri- 
torj'  and  they  welcome  the  proj- 
ect of  German  exploiters  as  their 
mihtary  experts  welcomed  what 
has  been  styled  the  "misdirec- 
tion" of  German  army  experts. 
This  -WTiter  explains  the  position 
of  things  as  follows: 


"The  integrity  of  Asia  Minor! 
That  sounds  noble!  The  Turks 
can  not  but  welcome  this  gener- 
ous call,  and  will  hasten  to  grant 
to  those  who  voiced  it  a  dozen 
more  concessions  by  which  Ana- 
toUa  will  become  enslaved  to 
them  for  manj-  years. 

"Baron  Wagenheim  does  not 
conceal    the    motives    that    lead 

him  to  advocate  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  Asia  Minor. 
With  the  clumsy  bluntness  of  strong  people  he  says:  The  in- 
tegrity of  Anatolia  must  not  be  violated  because  there  are  con- 
centrated there  numberless  interests  of  the  German  people.  In 
the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  Germany  must  not  be 
left  out.  AU  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  must  have 
their  share.  Austria  received  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
will  yet  receive  Albania;  Italy  received  Tripolitania  and  Cy- 
renaica  and  "will  also  receive,  maybe,  a  few  islands;  Germany 
must  get  Anatolia  at  her  exclusive  disposal.  Sacred  justice 
demands  that." 


AFTER    BIG   G.\ME. 


(Adapted  from  Mr.  J.  C  DoUman's  picture.  "  Hunted."  in  the  Royal 
Academy.)  — Weslminster  Gazette  (London). 


This  Russian  organ  thinks  that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  leading 
Turkey  bj-  the  nose  and  leading  her  to  exhaustion  and  ruin  in 
order  that  the  spoil  may  be  more  easily  divided.  The  bull  in 
the  Spanish  corrida  is  not  given  the  final  stab  between  the 
shoulder-blades  until  he  has  been  encouraged  and  incited  by  the 
fUght  of  his  persecutors  or  the  prick  of  the  banderillas  to  tire 
himself  out.  This  wTiter  seems  to  see  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy  looking  on  while  the  strength  and  life-blood  are  ebbing 
away  from  Turkey.  When  once  the  Government  at  Constan- 
tinople succumbs,  the  spoilers  will  descend  on  Armenia  and 
Anatoha,  and  the  bankers  of  Paris  and  Berlin  prepare  to  reap 
the  harvest.     This  paper  says: 

"The  new  Tiu-kish  Government  tries  by  all  available  means  to 
retain  a  large  part  of  her  former  European  possessions.  The 
Triple  Alliance  renders  it  aU  possible  assistance  in  that  direc- 
tion, encouraging  it  to  further  resistance,  i.e.,  to  the  final  e.x- 
haustion  of  the  Turkish  strength.  .  .  .  The  longer  the  Balkan 
War,  or  even  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  lasts,  the  more  of  the 
natural  riches  of  the  falling  Empire  will  be  acquired  by  the 
Austro-German  financiers  at  a  low  price 

"The  Reichspost  (Vienna)  goes  further  than  Baron  Wagenheim. 
This  Austrian  newspaper  asserts  that  the  German  Government 
has  informed  Russia  that  it  will  regard  as  a  cause  for  war  anj' 
Russian  advance,  be  it  in  Armenia  or  on  the  Black  Sea.  .  .  . 
To  make  such  a  statement,  Germany  ought  to  base  it  on  some 
r>al  facts  of  Russian  policy,  but  such  facts  do  not  exist." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT  JAPAN  EXPECTS  OF  MR.  WILSON 

ANEW  ERA  in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coimtry  will  be 
ushered  in  by  the  Wilson  Administration,  think  tho 
.lapanese  press.  They  expect  that  the  "imperialistic" 
tendency  which  our  foreign  policy  has  assumed  under  the  Re- 
publican Administrations  will  undergo  a  marked  change  at  tho 
hand  of  the  new  President.  One  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
this  tendency  was  the  expansion  of  the  Xavy,  and,  in  order  to 
carrv'  out  the  naval  program  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of 
aggressive  imperialism,  some  of  our  statesmen  and  publicists 
did  not,  the  Ilorhi  (Tokyo),  intimates,  scruple  to  create  the 
scare  of  an  American-Japanese  war.    And  the  Tokjo  Niclti-nichi 

believes  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  ex- 
ercise all  his  wholesome  influence 
to  end  the  sensational  talk  about 
our  relations  with  Japan,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations. 
In  the  words  of  the  Ilochi: 

"The  importance  of  the  prob- 
able change  in  .\merica's  Far 
Eastern  policy  under  Dr.  Wil- 
son's Administration  can  not  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  for  such 
a  change  must  naturally'  and  nec- 
essarily affect  the  attitude  of  our 
country  toward  the  United  States. 
If  the  new  President  succeeds  in 
modifying  tiie  aggressive  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  his  predeces- 
sors, there  is  little  doubt  that 
his  efforts  will  elicit  a  hearty 
appreciation  on  the  part  of 
Japan. 
"It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  President  Wilson's  first  duty 
should  be  to  call  a  halt  to  the  Republican  clamor  for  a  powerful 
Navy-,  whose  apparent  object  is  to  challenge  our  naval  strength. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  aftermath  of  the  Magdalena 
Bay  incident  continues  to  be  utilized  by  certain  politicians  in 
Congress  at  Washington,  while  the  rumor  of  the  probable  lease 
by  America  of  Chusan  Island  of  China  as  a  na\'al  base  is  creating 
a  sensation  in  the  Far  East.  These  and  many  other  wild  stories 
of  a  similar  nature  are  nothing  but  the  results  of  clever  machina- 
tions of  thos(>  American  politicians  and  interests  who  are  anxious 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  expansion  of  the  nav\-." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi,  whose  views  on  foreign  problems  carry 
much  weight  with  the  Japanese  public,  looks  at  the  coming  Ad- 
ministration in  much  the  same  light  as  the  Hochi,  and  predicts 
that  President  Wilson  will  be  largely  successful  in  carrying  out 
an  anti-imperialistic  policy.     To  quote: 

"Dr.  Wilson's  popularity  is  due  to  his  noble  character  and 
profound  learning.  He  has  definite  convictions  on  the  policy 
which  his  country  ought  to  follow  at  this  moment,  and  he  has 
courage  to  adhere  to  those  convictions,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  self-seeking  politicians  and  the  ill-informed  populace.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  a  man  remarkably  free  from  bias  and  alwav-s 
anxious  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  justice.  As  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  he  has  prov^ed  beyond  doubt  that  he  has  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  Moreover,  his  political  program  is 
not  the  vagarv-  of  a  schoolmaster,  but  is  formulated  with  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  times  in  view. 

"Ever  since  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  fighting  the  imperiahstic  policy  toward  which  the 
RepubHean  Administrations  have  been  drifting.  If  President 
Wilson  will  abide  (and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  would  not)  in 
the  traditional  policy  of  his  party  in  this  respect,  he  will  render 
his  country  a  great  service,  for  the  reversal  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  predecessors  will  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  securing  the 
United  States  against  the  dangers  which  imperialism  brings  in 
its  train." 

It  seems  strange  that  most  Japanese  newspapers  do  not  discuss 
the  coming  Administration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  immi- 
gration question,  a  problem  in  which  Japan  is  undoubtedly  most 
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"What  happened  to  me?" 


-Amsterdammer. 
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HANDICAPPED. 

The  JMilitant  Suffkaueite — "  I  wonder  if  I  shouldn't  get 
through  more  easily  if  I  were  to  drop  all  those  things  ?  " 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

SUFFRAGE    SKETCHES. 


interested.  The  solitary  exception,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
is  the  Tokyo  Mainichi,  which  briefly  remarks  that  the  Wilson 
Cabinet  will  do  nothing  favorable  for  Japan  in  this  matter. — 
Translations  made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 


ENGLISH   PRESS  ON   MADERO'S  FATE 

MEXICO'S  LURID  ANNALS,  says  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Standard,  "have  again  been  disgraced 
by  a  deed  of  blood  for  which  little  or  no  pretense  can 
be  brought  forward."  And,  indeed,  "a  sordid  and  treacherous 
tragedy  "  is  the  phrase  of  one  London  paper  that  gives  the  ver- 
dict of  all  on  the  killing  of  ex-President  Madero.  It  is  declared  to 
be  "quite  indefensible,"  and  "puts  a  worse  look  on  the  Mexican 
situation."  It  was  "a  crime  and  a  blunder,"  we  read.  "This 
deplorable  murder,"  says  The  Staiidard  editor'iaUy,  "imposes  on 
General  Huerta's  Administration  a  load  of  infamy  that  can  not 
fail  to  handicap  it  fatally  in  its  relations  with  the  outside  world," 
even  if  Mexico  tolerates  "methods  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
honor  and  humanity."  General  Huerta  has  utterly  destroyed 
his  reputation  in  Europe  by  this  act,  says  the  London  Daily 
News.  He  "betrayed  President  Madero  as  the  result  of  a  cold- 
blooded compact  with  the  rebel  General  Diaz  to  share  the  spoils 
of  office."     As  for  the  victim  himself,  this  paper  continues: 

"Of  the  actual  government  of  President  Madero  Europe 
knows  but  little,  but  the  quahty  of  the  men  who  have  overthrown 
him  and  the  nature  of  the  policy  they  announce  speak  wt^ll  for 
him.  He  came  in  with  ideal  aims,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
genuinely  anxious  to  Uve  up  to  them.  He  had  a  distaste  for 
bloodshed.  That  is  a  new  thing  in  Mexican  revolutionary  his- 
tory; had  he  acted  like  his  predecessors,  Felix  Diaz  would  not  be 
aUve  to-day.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  the  land  problem 
created  by  his  predecessors.  The  dispossest  Indians  and  peas- 
antry expected  immediate  reform  and  justice,  and  when  it  tar- 
ried they  were  ready  revolutionary  material  for  any  adventurer. 
There  is  reason,  too,  for  beheving  that  the  foreign  concession- 
aires, who  preferred  the  Diaz  system  or  desired  intervention, 
helped  to  stimulate  disorder." 

"We  have  no  desire  to  represent  Madero  as  a  martyred 
saint,"  remarks  the  London  Evening  Standard,  "and  his  mur- 
derers as  ruffians  occupying  a  position  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  of  humanity."  Yet  he  was  an  ideahst.  To  quote  the 
further  comment  of  this  journal: 

"Altho  he  founded  his  opposition  to  Porfirio  Diaz  on  the  un- 
doubted sufferings  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  on  the 
forced  labor  in  unhealthy  plantations,  under  conditions  of  life 


which  the  American  negro  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  would  have 
revolted  against,  on  the  kidnaping  of  boys  for  the  same  object, 
on  the  persecution  of  innocent  jjeople  by  the  ruffianly  'rurales,' 
yet  he  was  a  rich  man  with  ambitions,  and  one  of  the  planks  of 
his  platform  was  a  merely  intellectual  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinued rule  of  Diaz.  As  things  turned  out,  he  was  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  Diaz.  He  failed  absolutely  in  the  first  requisite  for 
governing  a  semi-barbarous  country,  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority." 

"Madero  was  an  honest  man  with  a  weak  character,"  observes 
th(!  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but  he  mistook  his  mission  "so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,"  and  !' Generals 
Huerta  and  Diaz  are  probably  under  no  delusion  as  to  what  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  them,"  unless  they  can  "secure  safety 
by  ruthless  terrorism."  The  London  Times  avows  its  utter  dis- 
belief in  "the  lame  and  halting  story"  of  the  attempted  escape 
of  the  ex-President  and  Vice-President  of  Mexico,  as  an  excuse 
for  slaying  them,  an  excuse  "quite  common  in  those  semi-bar- 
barous countries — as  it  was  among  the  tyrants  of  Machiavelli's 
Italy."  Altho  "Francisco  Madero  was  undoubtedly  unfit  for 
the  onerous  task  he  took  upon  himself,"  yet  his  death  well  illus- 
trates Mexico's  condition,  as  thus  described: 

"The  modern  Mexican  politicians  show  themselves  to  be  the 
worthy  descendants  of  the  men  who  intrigued  and  fought,  and 
robbed  and  murdered,  and  gorged  themselves  with  plunder, 
public  and  private,  under  scores  of  governments  and  forms  of 
government,  for  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
most  for  which  the  unhappy  country  can  hope  is  the  restoration 
of  a  rule  not  worse  than  that  of  Diaz.  With  all  its  defects  and 
all  its  crimes,  it  was  at  least  better  than  the  perpetual  civil  war 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  it." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  contemplates  the  results  if  no 
second  Diaz  should  appear,  and  notes  that  "the  effect  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  throw  upon  the  United  States  the  onus 
of  acting,  not  only  on  her  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  civiliza- 
tion." But  the  difficulties  of  such  action  are  described  as 
follows : 

"Failing  the  strong  man,  what  will  the  United  States  do? 
Her  military  task,  if  she  attempted  one,  would  be  of  enormous 
difficulty.  It  is  true  that  the  Mexican  armies,  which  at  present 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  great  territory  from  one  ruler 
to  another,  are  ridiculously  small.  But  in  the  first  place  for  that 
very  reason  the  rulers  do  not  effectively  rule,  and  in  the  second 
place  a  foreign  invasion  would  unite  the  most  varied  forces 
against  it.  Mexican  ways  of  campaigning  are  as  peculiar  and 
as  difficult  as  Boer  ways;  and  an  army  larger  than  that  which 
conquered  the  Boer  Republics  might  well  be  needed  to  conquer 
Mexico.'' 


DR.  FRIEDMANN'S  TRIBULATIONS 


THE  CONSUMPTIVES  who  thronged  the  Peacock 
Alley  iii  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  last 
Aveek,  were  perhaps  unaware  that  Dr.  Friedmann  was 
sufforing  disappointments,  less  griovoiis,  perhaps,  hut  no  less 
real  than  theirs.  For,  aceordin}?  to  New  York  press  accounts,  the 
Berlin  piiysieian  found  soon  after  reaching  our  shores  that 
to  tlie  expected  skepticism  of  the  medical  fraternity  there 
were  to  be  added  several  other  obstacles  to  his  plans  for  free 
clinics  to  demonstrate  his  tuberculosis  cure.  Hotel  proprietors 
naturally  objected  to  furnishing  a  rendezvous  for  tubercu- 
lous seekers  for  health.  Similar  considerations,  it  seems, 
prevented  the  doctor  from  opening  headquarters  in  a  Fiftli 
Avenue  office-building.  Tlien  there  are  laws  r(>garding  the 
pra<'tise  of  medicine  in  New  York 
State,  to  say  nothing  of  t  he  prob- 
lem of  getting  hospital  assist- 
ance. So  Dr.  Friedmann,  his 
brother  and  his  friends  finall\ 
decided  to  consult  with  Health 
Commissioner  Lederle,  of  New 
York  City,  and  with  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society, 
and  to  put  the  matter  of  demon- 
stration into  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Medical  Society  wanted 
something  in  the  nature  of 
"proofs,"  a  "scientific  demon- 
stration before  competent  med- 
ical men,"  of  the  efficacy  of  tlie 
Friedmann  treatment,  and  it  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  doctor  do  his 
first  work  in  connection  with  some 
New  York  hospital.  But  the 
Board  of  Health,  according  to 
press  reports,  would  not  permit 
Dr..  BViedmann  to  administer  his 
treatment  in  any  of  the  hospitals 
or  chnics  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Hence  the  first  tests  were  made 
last  Friday  on  three  patients  in  a 
private  hospital  in  New  York 
City.  A  number  of  physicians 
were  present,  and  the  newspaper 

accounts  represented  most  of  them  as  being  severely  critical  of 
Dr.  Friedmann's  "unscientific"  manner,  and  extremely  skepti- 
cal about  the  cure.  Some  even  used  the  word  "faker."  But 
others  think  it  only  fair  to  reserve  judgment,  since  Dr.  Fried- 
mann does  not  expect  conclusive  results  from  his  treatment  in- 
side of  two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  doctor  has 
agreed  to  satisfy  the  proper  officials  representing  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  from  medical  sources  of  Dr. 
Friedmann's  "professional  ethics"  in  his  frank  avowal  of  an 
intention  to  keep  the  new  process  to  himself  and  to  profit  by  it 
commercial!}'.  His  pursuit  of  a  million-dollar  oflfer,  it  should  be 
noted,  has  been  emphatically  denied.  An  article  bj'  Dr.  H.  J. 
Achard,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Jourtwl,  is  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Sim  as  "a  fair  resume"  of  medical  opinion  on  Dr. 
Friedmann  and  his  ciu'e: 

"His  attitude  appears  to  be  slightly  quackish.  Being  refused 
unqualified  or  even  preponderating  recognition  in  his  own 
country,  he  turns  with  a  hopefiU  eye  to  the  laud  of  dollars  and  of 
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unlimited  possibilities.  On  general  principles  he  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  this,  since  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing 
from   his  brain-work." 

Of  the  Friedmann  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  which  was 
discust  in  these  pages  two  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Achard  says: 

"In  the  discussion  before  the  Berliner  Medizinische  Oesejl- 
schaft,  which  is  one  of  the  most  searching,  most  severe,  and  most 
highly  scientific  tril)unals  Itefore  which  a  medical  man  can  come, 
Friedmann's  clinical  results  were  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
clinicians,  altho  Blaschko  and  also  Heyinann  showed  only 
indifferent  results  in  cases  of  skin  tuberculosis  and  lupus.  Citron 
admits  that  for  treatment  and  for  i)roi)hylaxis  the  use  of  living 
germs  is  correct  in  principle  and  was  adoi)ted  by  .J«'nner  and 
Pasteur,  I)u1  he  insists  that  great  care  must  be  exercised. 

"1  am  free  to  admit  that  there 
may  he  and  probably  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  it.  We  certainly 
have  clinical  improvement  in  a 
great  many  cases,  gains  in 
weight,  restoration  of  working 
ability,  disappearance  of  phys- 
ical signs,  etc." 

Dr.  Friedmann  saj's  little  for 
publication,  but  an  interviewer 
managed  to  secure  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  this  definite  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  his  treat- 
ment: 

"It  is  an  innocuous,  non- viru- 
lent, living  tuberculosis  bacillus 
deri\ed  from  a  turtle.  The  orig- 
inal turtle  from  which  the  germs 
were  taken  was  found  about  nine 
years  ago  in  the  land  of  Ital}% 
suffering  with  spontaneous  tuber- 
culosis. I  discovered  shortly 
afterv\-ard  that  the  turtle  bacillus 
is  never  virulent." 

Another  newspaper  reports  him 
as  ssying: 

"With  my  culture  I  will  treat 
while  here  not  only  cases  of  in- 
ternal tuberculosis,  such  as  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs,  but  also 
visible  tuberculosis  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  eye  the  re- 
sults of  the  cure.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  tuberculosis 
of  the  knee,  found  in  many  children,  and  am  ambitious  to  show 
that  really  remarkable  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  the 
injection  in  such  cases.  I  shall  be  particularly  pleased  if  many 
patients  with  this  form  of  the  disease  are  sent  to  me." 

In  Germany,  according  to  the  Tribune  interview,  Dr.  Fried- 
mann treated  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hundred  cases.  All  these 
"are  essentially  improved  or  cured  aside  from  the  hopeless  cases, 
such  as  intestinal  tuberculosis,  or  cases  where  there  were  great 
cavities  in  the  lungs."     The  doctor  added: 

"  Aside  from  the  government  tests,  if  the  physicians  in  this 
country  are  willing  and  able  to  learn  this  special  way  of  treat- 
ment and  if  they  prove  to  be  efficient,  I  would  be  glad  to  leave  the 
treatment  with  them.  It  would  harm  the  patients  if  the  doctors 
who  are  not  versed  in  the  treatment  would  apply  it." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Stud,y  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  does  not  seem  to  be  par- 
ticularly imprest  by  the  Friedmann  cure,  and  has  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  it  "regards  the  Friedmann  treatment  as 
unlikely  to  prove  a  contribution  of  any  importance." 
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Hunting  bullet,   LeaJ 


Hy  Courtesy  of  "The  Tcchniral  World  Maga/.iiio, 
HOW    BULLETS    ARE 


TO  CHECK  THE  CHESTNUT-BLIGHT 

IK  IT  IS  TKl'K,  iis  rt-porttxl,  that  tho  Ponnsylvania  Bli^'lit 
( "oiumission  has  discovortKl  that  th«  chestnut-trt^c*  blifjht 
may  \te  stayt-d  by  aspray  of  oniiriary  Bordeaux  mixture — 
lime  and  copper-sulfatt^ — lovers  of  trees  will  l)reath(»  more  freely. 
Sueh  a  discovery  would  be  the  grreatest  of  the  kind  in  econonii(! 
importance  since  a  means  to  control  the  San  Jose  scale  was 
found — especially  as  it  would  doubtless  mean  further  advances 
along  the  same  line.  It  has  been  believed  that  this  fungus, 
which  has  already  killed  practically  all  the  chestnut-trees  in 
se\eral  eastern  States  and  has  infect(>d  whole  regions  in  others, 
could  not  be  controlled  and  would  eventually  exterminate  the 
Am«»rican  chestnut.  Says  a  dispatch  from  llarrisburg  to  tlio 
Philadelphia  North  American: 

"Pennsylvania,  which  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the  war  on 
chestnut-blight,  or  the  chestnut-tre(*  bark  disease,  comes  to  the 
front  with  the  gratifying  news  that  science  has  discovered  a 
means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection  and,  possibly,  to 
cure  trees  already  affected. 

"The   prevention,   which   is  a  spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
probably  can  not  be  applied  to  forests  without  such  cost  as  to  bo 
prohibitive.  The  discovery,  how- 
ever, is  the  l)iggest  advance  made 
in    the    study    of    the    chestnut 
blight 

"The  annoimcement  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chestnut-tree  Blight  Com- 
mission, which  communicated  the 
encouraging  news  to  the  offices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Conser- 
vation Association,  in  this  city, 
which  is  in  cooi)eration  with  va- 
rious official  and  unofficial  organ- 
■  izations  working  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

"Experiments   leading  to  the 
discovery  were   made  on  the  estiate  of  Pierre  du  Pont,  Jr.,  at 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  by  H.  K.  Wheeler,  a  trained 
tree-surgeon  in  the  employ  of  du  Pont,  and  Roy  G.  Pierce,  tree- 
surgeon  of  the  State  Chestnut  Blight  Commission 

"The  trees  on  the  du  Pont  estate  range  in  height  from  Gf) 
to  100  feet,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  spray  from  the 
tops,  of  other  trees.      The  experiment  was  begun  in  October, 

1911,  shortly  after  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission,  which 
was  created  by  the  last  legislature,  began  its  work.  At  that 
time  badly  diseased  branches  and  all  infections  on  limbs  and 
trunk  which  could  be  discovered  were  removed,  the  latter  with 
gouge  and  mallet.  The  wounds  were  washed  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  in  order  to  Idll  spores  or  mycellium  on  the  surface, 
and  then  covered  with  a  weather-proofing,  consisting  of  pine 
and  tar,  creosote  and  lamp-black.  Rosin  w^as  added  for  very 
large  wounds. 

"The  spraying  began  about  April,  1912,  and  continued  at 
intervals  of  ten.  days  or  two  weeks  up  to  the  middle  of  November, 

1912.  Three  times  during  the  summer  of  1912  the  trees  were 
reexamined  for  recurrence  of  l)light.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the 
original  canker  removals  were  successful;  that  is,  the  disease 
had  not  spread  from  them. 

"Wheeler  and  Pierce  examined  the  trees  December  14  and 
found  them  in  good  condition.  No  blight  cankers  were  found, 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  blight  in  the  treetops,  such  as  withered 
leaves  or  small  burs. 

"It  is  believed  that  several  sprayings  Avill  be  necessary  each 
year  to  prevent  the  reinfection  of  the  trees  from  the  blight  spores, 
bat  no  more  sprayings  will  be  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  apple- 
trees  and  peach-trees  suffering  from  scab  or  scale. 

"While  the  spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  first  non-destruct- 
ive method  of  controlling  the  blight  fungus,  it  is  not  actually  the 
first  means  of  controlling.  When  the  bUght  appeared  as  an 
alarming  disease  several  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
all  trees  found  infected  and  destroy  the  bark  with  fire.  Later 
tree  surgery  was  employed  v,nth  success,  the  tree  itself  being  saved 
by  merely  cutting  out  and  burning  limbs  or  spots  on  the  trunk. 
Now  comes  the  Bordeaux-mixture  discovery,  which  means  that 
a  sound  tree  can  be  sprayed  and  rendered  immune  and  that  in  a 
high  percentage  of  cases  a  tree  can  be  rendered  safe  even  tho  it 
already  bears  blight  cankers. 


"Members  of  tho  State  Conservation  Association  and  the 
Slate  Chestnut  Blight  Commission  are  jubilant  at  the  results  of 
the  months  of  arduous  work 

"Wliih*  working  toward  a  discovery  of  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Wheeler's  find,  the  State  has  expend(;d  about  S2r>0,()()()  through 
the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission,  which  was  given  a  total  ap- 
j)ropriation  of  $275,000  in  1911.  A  large  field  force  has  been 
maintained  to  trail  the  bhgh'  and  figh  it  in  evt-ry  county,  which 
has  been  don(!  with  marked  success. 

"  lOlTorts  will  now  be  made  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  extend  the 
Bordeaux  spray  to  forests  or  to  find  some  other  control  which  will 
be  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  can  bo 
tised  in  forests  if  any  one  wishes  to  go  to  the  expense,  but  the 
tree-men  say  that  not  many  owners  of  timber  will  wish  to  do  so." 
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BULLETS  AS  ANGELS  OF  MERCY 

To  CLAUSE  THE  BULLET  that  maims  or  kills  to  ad- 
minister an  automatic  antidote  to  the  pain  that  it 
inflicts,  is  the  ingenious  idea  of  a  Pittsburg  man.  Mercy, 
however,  is  not  his  only,  or,  indeed,  his  chief  aim.  By  causing 
the  steel-clad  messengers  of  death  to  narcotize  their  victims  he 
hopes  to  put  burglars  to  sleep  when  they  might  otherwise  get 

away;  cause  wounded  big  game 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  smashing 
their  persecutors  just  before  giv- 
ing up  the  ghost,  and  do  other 
things  that  will  give  his  device 
commercial  value  as  well  as  mere 
sentimental  worth.  We  learn 
from  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Technical  World  Magazine 
(Chicago,  March)  by  William  P. 
Kennedy  that  the  inventor  hopes 
to  have  the  United  States  Go/ 
ernment  adopt  the  bullet  for 
army  use.  He  is  trying  to  get  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  to  recognize  its  merits,  and  then  induce 
sportsmen  to  adopt  it.  He  later  will  give  the  police  chiefs  of  the 
country  a  few  boxes  to  experiment  with.     Says  Mr.  Kennedy: 

"The  new  compound,  'the  narcotic  bullet,'  is  the  invention  of 
Alexander  F.  Humphrey.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  by 
a  committee  of  army  officers,  police  officials,  and  sportsmen. 
It  is  considered  alike  humane  in  warfare  and  deadly  in  hunting 
big  game.  In  self-defense,  it  provides  the  poor  marksman  with 
all  the  advantages  of  an  unerring  aim. 

"In  his  sleep-producing  missile,  Humphrey  uses  a  minute 
particle  of  morphia.  The  drug  is  carried  in  tiny  wells  in  the 
steel  jacket  of  the  regulation  army  bullet.  Humplirey  claims 
that  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  missile. 
The  slight  indentation  in  the  steel  jacket,  he  says,  causes  no 
splintering  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  bone.  The  wound 
of  the  narcotic  bullet,  according  to  his  theory,  does  not  differ 
from  that  caused  by  the  regulation  bullets  now  used  in  the 
approved  army  cartridges.  No  deleterious  effects  will  follow  the 
unique  administration  of  the  drug." 

In  war  it  would  apparently  resemble  the  shell  invented  some 
years  ago  that  was  to  explode  over  the  advancing  enemy,  fill 
the  air  with  laughing-gas  or  some  narcotic,  and  render  whole 
regiments  helpless  with  mirth  or  slumber.     As  we  are  told: 

"The  soldier,  receiving  a  slight  flesh  wound  from  the  new 
bullet,  fights  no  more  that  day;  he  calmly  stretches  himself  on 
the  ground  and  goes  to  sleep.  The  man  receiving  a  serious 
wound  suffers  no  agony,  as  the  narcotic  from  the  bullet  is 
absorbed  by  his  system  and  he  is  insensible  to  pain  before  he 
reaches  the  hospital.  The  man  whose  wound  is  mortal  sleeps 
away  his  last  hours,  thus  doing  away  with  most  of  the  battle- 
field horror.  The  fleeing  burglar  is  shot  in  the  arm,  runs  forward 
a  short  distance,  stretches  himself  on  the  sidewalk,  and  all  the 
policeman'  has  to  do  is  summon  an  ambulance  and  haul  him 
away.  The  big-game  hunters,  Humphrey  says,  will  feel  no 
fear  of  a  counterstroke  from  a  wounded  tiger,  Hon,  or  grizzly 
bear.  Altho  the  bullet  may  make  but  a  slight  wound,  the  game 
is  as  good  as  bagged,  once  it  is  struck." 
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THRESHING   WITHOUT   REAPING 

GRAIN'  is  hereafter  not  to  be  reaped,  but  will  be  threshed 
in  the  fifld  as  it  stands,  saving  the  fanner  something 
like  S200.000,(XX)  a  year.  This  is  the  claim  of  Frank 
Morse,  who  describes  in  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Ch'cago, 
March)  the  recent  invention  of  a  Kansan,  Curtis  C.  Baldwin. 
The  machine  has  been  used  for  three  successive  harvests,  but 
proved  its  utility  and  practicabilitj-  most  conclusively  last 
fall  when  it  threshed  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  of 
standing  grain  in  a  ten-hour 
day.  The  inventor  contends 
that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  harvest  from  fourteen 
cents  to  two  cents  a  bushel. 
We  read: 

"The  principle  of  the  new- 
style  thresher  is  simple.  A 
strong  blast  of  air  from  a  re- 
volving fan  is  blown  against 
the  standing  grain  and  forces 
it  against  a  toothed  cylinder 
which  threshes  off  the  grain, 
depositing  it  in  a  trough,  from 

which  it  is  elevated  bj-  an  auger  to  anofher  toothed  cylinder, 
which  rethreshes  it.  The  chaff  is  blown  out  and  the  clean  grain 
falls  into  a  sack,  or  may  be  carried  through  a  tube  to  a  wagon 
driven  alongside.  Foiir  horses  pull  the  thresher  over  the  field, 
while  a  small  gasoline  engine  operates  the  machine.  Only  two 
men  are  required,  one  to  drive  the  horses  and  the  other  to  tie 
the  sacks  of  threshed  grain  and  look  after  the  engine. 

"Not  the  least  advantage  claimed  for  the  new  machine  is 
that  it  dispenses  with  the  ever  present  need  of  farm-hands  at 
the  harvest  season,  when  grain  rots  in  the  field  because  of  the 
utter  impossibiUty  of  getting  men  when  most  they  are  needed. 
Every  year  an  urgent  cry  for  harvest-hands  comes  out  of  Kansas, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota,  to  be  answered  in  large  part  by 
college  students.  But  no  matter  how  urgent  the  call,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  enough  men,  and  fields  of  grain  stand  waiting 
the  threshers  when  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  damage  may 
be  done  by  the  elements  at  any  moment.  The  new-style  thresher 
makes  it  possible  for  four  horses  and  two  men  to  harshest  a  160-' 


harvest  fee  about  $210,0(H).(KX).  Mr.  Baldwin  claims  that  hi.s 
machine  reduces  the  price  per  bushel  from  fourteen  cents  to  two 
cents,  which  would  reduce  the  threshing  tariff  to  about  S-'iO.CMK),- 
(MM),  an  annual  saving  of  a  fabulous  fortune  ranging  from  a  sixth 
to  a  quarter  of  a  l)illi()n  dollars  every  y«  ar.  The  saving  in  th«' 
wear  and  tear  on  the  farm-wife  and  in  the  consumption  of  food 
by  the  hungry  harvest-hands  can  hardly  l)e  comi)uted.  hut  it  is  a 
consideral)le  item,  as  e\ crybody  knows  who  has  e\er  seen  a  honio 
of  threshers  sweep  down  upon  a  well-ladfii  tabic,  like  seventeen- 
year-old  locusts  on  a  field  of  tender  green  sprouts. 

■"  With  the  ordinary  thresher,  as  well  as  my  own.  the  thn  shing 
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THE    NEW-STYLE   THRKSUKI:   WHICH   DISPENSES   WITH    CITTINU   THE   GRAIN. 


is  done  principally  at  the  cylinder,"  .says  Mr.  Baldwin.  With 
the  ordinary  machine,  it  is  estimated  that  the  grain  pa-sses  the 
cylinder  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute;  with  my  machine  the; 
grain  passes  the  cylinder  as  fast  as  horses  can  w^alk,  or  about 
three  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  You  can  .see  that  with  my 
machine  the  cylinder  strikes  the  heads  seventeen  times  where 
the  ordinarj-  machine  only  strikes  them  once.  I  only  use  the 
mile-a-minute  cylinder  as  a  rethreshing  de\-ice.  I  use  the 
same  principle  that  is  used  in  blowing  hea\'y  corn  fodder  into  a 
high  silo  and  almost  the  same  principle  that  is  used  in  drawing 
sand  from  the  river  and  in  drawing  cotton  from  a  wagon.' 

"The  saving  to  the  grain-farmer  consists  not  only  in  dispensing 
with  the  many  high-waged  threshers,  but  also  in  the  time 
formerly  lost  by  cutting  the  grain,  hauling  it  to  the  stack  and 
then  hauling  the  tlireshed  straw  back  to  the  land,  where,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  ultimately  burned  up.  Mr.  Baldwin  figures  that  it  is 
best  to  take  the  thresher  to  the  field,  rather  than  to  take  the  field 
to  the  thresher.  Besides  the  saving  in  time  and  labor,  there  is 
the  not  inconsiderable  element  of  the  utihzation  of  the  straw. 
Tests  show  that  straw  is  worth  more  on  the  land  as  fertilizer 
than  in  any  other  way.  In  addition,  the  wa*;tc  of  land  now  cov- 
ered with  straw  stacks  is  considerable,  a  railroad  official  com- 
puting that  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  milUon  acres  in  Kan.sas 
alone  are  annually  covered  with  wheat  stacks.  If  the  Baldwin 
machine  comes  into  general  use, — there  is  no  reason  why  iti 
should  not — it  will  let  all  this  land  go  back  into  cultivation,  and 
b}^  lea\'ing  the  standing  grain  to  be  plowed  under  will  give  the 
land  the  fertilizer  of  which  it  often  stands  sadlv  in  need." 


diagr.^:m  of  the  new  thresher. 

1.  Revolviftg  fan  that  blows  air  down  a  tube  to  2,  where 
it  forces  the  grain  heads  against  3.  the  toothed  cylinder:  4, 
auger  that  lifts  the  grain  to  5.  the  rethresher:  6,  the  auger  that 
Ufts  the  grain  to  be  dropt  down  tube  at  7.  where  the  chafif  es- 
capes, the  grain  being  sacked  at  8,  and  the  chaff  escaping  at  9. 

acre  oat  field  in  a  week.  What  this  means  to  the  farm-wife  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. '  It  means  an  end  to  the  big  meals  over 
the  hot  stove,  where  she  is  compelled  to  toil,  from  early  morn 
until  late  at  night,  to  feed  the  hungry  horde  of  harvest-hands  who 
shove  food  into  their  mouths  as  they  would  grain  into  a  hopper. 
"The  census  experts  show  that  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
half  bushels  of  wheat  and  oats  are  produced  in  the  United 
States  every  year.  The  present  cost  of  threshing  and  sacking  is 
approximately  fourteen  cents  a  bushel,  which  makes  the  present 


GREEN  TREES  AS  FIRE-BREAKS  —  An  article  recently 
quoted  in  these  columns  advocating  the  planting  of  belts  of 
deciduous  trees  in  coniferous  forests  to  check  the  progress  of 
forest  fires  is  thus  criticized  editorially  in  The  Mississippi  Valley 
Lumberman  (Minneapolis,  January  31): 

"That  the  writer  based  his  assumptions  on  theories  is  plainly 
evident  when  one  reaches  that  part  of  the  article  which  advocates 
the  planting  through  the  main  bodies  of  forest  lands  wide  strips 
of  non-combustible  trees  to  act  as  fire-walls  or  fire-breaks,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  forest  fires.  The  idea  of 
dividing  the  forest  up  into  sections  is  not  a  new  one.  but  to  make 
this  division  by  means  of  a  non-combustible  plant  life  is  certainly 
new  and  novel,  but  there  are  those  who  have  seen  forest  fires 
raging  who  will  attest  that  there  are  no  non-combustible  plant 
life  that  will  withstand  the  intensitj-  of  a  forest  fire.  The  present 
system  of  cutting  swaths  through  the  woods  for  fire-breal:.?  is 
much  more  effective,  but  the  only  true  prevention  of  forest  fires, 
and  their  confinement,  is  not  to  let  them  start.  The  service  of  the 
forest  ranger  and  the  well  organized  fire-prevention  system  based 
on  his  ser^-ices  are  the  only  true  means  of  reducing  and  eventually 
eliminating  the  losses  resulting  from  fires  in  timbered  rojions." 
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A    FRUIT   IN   A    STERILE   PACKAGE 

OBV'KJUS  AI>\'ANTA(fKS  uppour  in  urtifl.s  of  food 
tliat  Hr<»  paiked  in  gtrin-proof  packages,  such  as  fruits 
or  nuts  with  ^kins  or  shells  so  impervious  to  germs  that 
the  enclosure  is  praetioally  sterih-,  no  matter  what  liajjpens  to 
Mie  envelop.  The  i)hrase  at  th«'  head  of  this  article*  is  the  name 
apphed  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Asuociation   (Chicago)  to  the   ordinary   hanana,  ^^hos«^ 

skin,  he  says,  is  "a  protective    environment       

that  calls  for  more  than  passing  mention." 
The  banana,  he  tells  us,  tho  growing  in 
popularity,  is  still  underestimated  in  Ameri- 
can households,  largely  because  it  is  eaten 
when  not  fully  ripe.     He  goes  on: 

"The  banana  consists,  in  its  green  state, 
largely  of  starch,  aside  from  the  water  con- 
tent conspicuous  in  all  such  products.  The 
essential  change  during  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing manifests  itself  in  a  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  soluble  carbohydrates,  among 
which  sucrose,  invert  sugar,  and  dextrins  are 
the  conspicuous  components.  The  rate  cf 
ripening  is  dependent  on  the  t(>mperature, 
and  is  thus  subject  to  modification  and  con- 
trol witliin  certain  ranges.  This  fact  of  itself 
suggests  adv^antages  in  regulating  the  avail- 
ability of  the  product  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  market  and  the  consumer.  The  edible 
portion  of  each  fruit  is  packed  away  in  a 
fairly  resistant  covering  or  peel  which  serves 
a  more  useful  purpose  and  exhibits  a  far 
more  efficient  protection  to  the  inner  con- 
tents than  has  hitherto  been  realized  or  an- 
ticipated. Dr.  E.  ]M.  Bailey  has  made  ex- 
tensive baeteriologic  examinations  of  the 
fruits  in  different  stages  of  maturation,  all 
of  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
ner portions  of  the  pulp  of  sound  bananas 
are  practically  sterile.  The  regions  of  the 
inner  coats  of  the  peel  may  be  sparsely  in- 
liabited  by  bacteria  which  are  held  in  check 
during  the  normal  ripening  processes,  but 
subsequently  may  find  conditions  favorable 
to  growth. 

"The  peel  is  singularly  resistant  to  in- 
vasion by  bacteria.  ^  Even  when  fruits  were 
subjected  to  the  exceptionally  severe  test 
of  being  immersed  in  fluids  containing  cul- 
tures of  known  organisms  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  a  penetration  into  the  interior. 
The  probability  of  infection  thi'ough  the  peel 
is  therefore  very  slight,  tho,  of  course,  germs 
deposited  on  the  peel  might  be  transferred 
to  the  consumer's  fingers  and  thence  to  the 
mouth.  It  is  not  unlikelj^  that  the  few  or- 
gaAisms  commonly  found  along  the  inner 
coat  reach  it  through  the  circulation  of  the 
plant  juices  while  the  fruit  is  still  on  the  tree. 
Apparently  natural  decay  begins  only  after  the 
changes   incident    to  ripening  are    complete 

"Obviously  injury  to  the  protective  coat  destroys  the  per- 
fection of  the  defense  against  microbial  invasion;  and  it  is  at 
the  site  of  abrasions  on  the  surface  of  the  peel  that  the  objection- 
able decay  usually  starts.  It  is  important  to  appreciate  this 
interesting  example  of  a  food  delivered  by  nature  in  practically 
sterile  packages  \^dth.  the  ready  possibility  of  being  distributed 
in  this  form  bj"  man,  provided  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
are  duly  appreciated.  Nature's  wholesome  service  should  not 
be  undone  by  careless  methods  of  marketing  such  foods." 


\  ifw,  and  b«!lieve  it  ne<!e88ary  to  disgui-se  their  smoke-minarets 
111  the  iU'i  of  dw;orating  them.  Says  a  writer  in  La  Croix  (Paris, 
January  31): 

"Sonu"  manufacturers  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  have 
decided  to  decorate  and  embellish  tlu)  chimneys  that  make  the 
landscape  hideous.  They  are  changing  them  into  observatories, 
of  agnseable  aspect,  while  still  permitting  them — or  even  obliging 
them — to  smoke  as  of  yore. 

"Soot  will  take  the  place  of  the  'patina'  of  antiquity,  and  this 
will  pc-rhaps  be  beautiful,  some  day  or  other.     I.^mp-l)lack  would 
go  very  well  \vith  gargoyles." — Translation 
7/iaUe  fur  The   Literary  Digest. 
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DECORATED  CHIMNEYS— Why  should  a  factory  chimney 
be  ugly?  Some  think  a  slim,  well-proportioned  tower  may 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  not  only  when  a  muezzin  sumniions 
the  faithftil  to  prayer  therefrom,  but  even  when  it  serves  as  a 
channel  of  escape  for  the  products  of  combustion.  Certain 
factory-owners  near  London  e\ndently  do  not  agree  with  this 


HOW  TO   STOP  AN   AUTO 

DARIUS  GREEN  said  that  flying  was 
easy  enough,  but  that  "Ther  ain't 
sich  a  thunderin'  sight  o'  fun  in't 
when  ye  come  to  U^ht ! "  Later  aviators  have 
confirmed  this  personal  impression,  and  it 
may  be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
motor-driven  vehicles.  The  better  yoiu:  ma- 
chine, the  more  powerful  your  motor,  the 
faster  you  go,  the  less  fun  there  is  in  it  when 
you  endeavor  to  stop.  Where  to  place  the 
brakes,  of  what  tj'pe  to  make  them,  how  to 
operate  them — these  are  problems  that  are 
still  puzzling  the  builders  of  automobiles.  In 
an  article  entitled  "Have  Brakes  Attained 
Finality?"  contributed  to  Motor  Print  (New 
York,  February),  George  Henry  Colvin  pre- 
sents the  matter  \\ath  some  fulness  of  detail. 
He  says  in  substance: 

"The  question  of  braking  is  obviously  one 
of  the  most  important  in  connection  with  ear 
design,  and  much  attention  has  natm-ally 
lieen  given  it,  altho  to  judge  by  the  similarity 
of  braking  systems  of  to-day  to  those  of  ten 
years  ago,  attention  has  been  given  rather  to 
detail  than  to  principle.  The  popular  arrange- 
ment is  undoubtedly  to  have  a  foot-operated 
brake  behind  the  gear-box,  and  hand-actu- 
ated brakes  on  the  rear  road  wheels.  In  some 
cases,  however,  this  arrangement  is  reversed, 
and  the  pedal  applies  the  brakes  on  the  road 
wheels,  the  idea  being  that,  the  foot-brake 
being  the  one  most  used,  it  should  not  entail 
wear  and  strain  on  the  transmission  as  the 
gear-shaft  brake  does. 

"Compensated  brakes  acting  directly  on 
the  wheels  are  the  most  dependable,  even 
if  they  lack  the  power  of  the  gear-shaft 
brake,  and  that  this  is  being  recognized  is 
proved  by  the  increasing  number  of  makers 
who  are  putting  both  foot-  and  hand-brakes 
to  the  driving-wheels.  The  fitting  of  all 
brakes  to  the  rear  wheels  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  the 
only  objections  which  can  be  brought  against  it  are  that  the 
stopping  power  of  the  geared-up  shaft  brake  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  the  two  brakes  acting  on  a  single  drum  may 
cause  the  latter  to  overheat. 

' '  So  much  for  conventional  rear-wheel  braking.  Of  late  years 
repeated  attempts  to  fit  brakes  to  the  front  wheels  have  been 
made,  but  altho  at  one  time  the  thing  seemed  Ukely  to  become 
popular,  it  has  now  fallen  from  favor,  and  is  to  be  found  on  very 
few  cars. 

' '  The  general  practise  abroad  has  been  to  retain  the  hand-lever 
to  operate  the  rear  brakes,  and  to  actuate  the  front  brakes  by  the 
pedal,  but  this  practise  can  be  very  much  improved  upon,  altho 
so  far  one  firm  only— and  that  a  Scottish — has  had  the  courage  to 
adopt  diagonal  braking,  and  so  obtain  the  most  efficient  braking 
system  possible. 

"Suppose  the  near  rear  wheel  and  the  front  off  wheel  are 
braked.  If  the  brakes  are  compensated,  you  get  equal  retarda- 
tion on  each  side,  as  in  the  ease  of  compensated  rear  wheel  brakes, 
but  the  great  advantage  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  car  to  turn 
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one  way  owing  to  the  loss  of  adhesion  at  the  rear  is  oounteraxited 
by  the  tendency  to  turn  in  the  other  direction  i)roduced  by  the 
reduced  adhesion  at  the  front  wheels.  Thus  on  level  road  or 
on  camber  there  is  no  tendency  toward  deviation  from  the 
straight  course,  while  the  braking  never  being  applied  to  the 
front  wheels  alone,  the  latter  are  less  likely  to  refuse  to  respond 
to  the  steering.  In  short,  with  diagonal  coupling,  not  only  is 
the  brake  power  practically  doubled,  but  there  is  less  tendency 
to  departures  from  the  straight  course,  and  sut-h  properties  as 
these  must  surely  be  taken  more  advantage  of  in  the  future." 


OUR  INDIFFERENCE  TO  THE   STARS 

THAT  THE  PREVAILING  ignorance  of  the  heavens 
above  us  is  "deplorable  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
exaggeration,"  is  asserted  by  Mary  E.  Byrd  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Popular  Astronomy  (Xorthfield,  Minn.,  February). 
Our  schools  emphasize  "nature  study  "  so  far  as  it  relates  to  forms 
of  plant  and  animal  life  and 
to  the  surface  features  of 
the  earth,  but  their  courses 
of  study  "  leave  out  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,"  and  gen- 
erations of  our  children 
"grow  up,  knowing  less 
about  the  stars  than  the 
negroes  in  Central  Africa." 
Educated  people  do  not 
know  a  planet  from  a  star 
and  are  even  unable  to  tell 
whether  the  new  moon  is 
rising  or  setting.  Few  real- 
ize that  the  sun  crosses  the 
sky  in  a  different  path  on 
each  succeeding  day,  and 
fewer  still  connect  these 
changes,  constantly  going  on 
before  their  eyes,  with  the 
change  of  seasons.  Indeed. 
Miss  Byrd  says,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ask  five  ques- 
tions about  the  heavenly 
bodies  so  simple  that  two 
or  three  out  of  a  company, 

generally  weU-informed,  could  make  a  grade  of  fifty  per  cent. 
She  assures  us  that  the  following  is  a  true  story: 

"Not  many  summers  ago,  a  party  of  \-isitors,  at  a  pleasant 
island  resort,  were  looking  up  at  the  stars  one  night,  and  a  woman 
rather  doubtingh^  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  Big  Dipper 
SA\-ings  around  the  pole,  but  her  husband,  a  yachtsman,  wont  to 
sp)end  the  night  under  the  open  sky,  ridiculed  the  idea!" 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  the  writer  would  have  us  begin 
in  the  normal  school.  The  desideratum  is  not  to  make  astronom- 
ers of  our  children,  but  to  teach  them  to  use  their  owm  eyes  upon 
Sim,  moon,  and  stars  with  as  much  intelligence  as  they  now  use 
them  on  animals  and  plants,  on  mountain  and  sea.  To  condense 
Miss  BjTd's  article: 

"The  popular  notion  that  astronomy  and  a  telescope  are 
inseparable  is  a  fallacy.  The  human  eye  alone  is  no  mean 
astronomical  instrument — witness  its  achievements  before  the 
telescope  was  invented.  In  laying  the  broad  foundations  of 
astronomical  study  it  is  superior  to  the  telescope.  It  gives  a 
grasp  of  the  whole  subject.  It  shows  the  relation  and  connec- 
tion of  different  parts,  and  yet  without  isolating  them  from  the 
unity  of  the  whole. 

"Brief  mention  maj^  be  made  here  of  another  fallacious  notion. 
It  is  commonly  beUeved  that  by  looking  through  a  telescope,  one 
may  behold  grandeur  otherwise  invisible.  On  the  eontrarj',  it  is 
true  that  for  no  cunningly  fashioned  optical  instrument,  but  for 
our  own  eyes,  is  spread  the  nightly  feast  of  celestial  beaut3^     The 


most  wonderful  view  of  the  most  powerful  telescope  pales  into 
in.significancc  when  we  look  up  and  sfe,  with  no  interv«'ning  glass, 
the  glory  of  tlie  whole  heavens. 

"Ne.xt  in  importance  to  the  oldest  astronomical  instrument, 
the  unaided  eye,  there  are  a  few  mechanical  appliances  of  largo 
value  for  l)eginners.  What  a  flood  of  light  will  pour  in  upon  some 
of  the  flark  j)la<;es  of  arithmetic  and  geography  when  it  is  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  for  boys  and  girls  to  find  the  latitude  of  the 
school  building  by  measuring  the  height  of  a  gnomon,  and  the 
h'ngth  of  its  shadow,  and  to  d«'terniine  the  terror  of  the  clock  from 
a  reading  of  the  sun-dial  or  by  noting  the  transit  of  a  star  across 
plumb-lines.  A  whole  book,  almost,  might  be  written  on  the 
'Plumh-iine  as  an  Astronomical  Instrument.' 

"In  science  tiie  by-product  is  .sometimes  of  more  value  than 
that  which  is  sought  directly,  and  so,  even  tho  laboratory 
methods  are  applied  to  the  stud\-  of  the  stars,  there  will  V)o  no 
less  room  for  feelings  of  pleasure,  wonder,  and  reverence.  It  is 
not  inimical  to  the  true  spirit  of  science  to  tea<'h  diildren  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  watching  the  skj-  at  evening,  recognizing  the 
planets,  picking  out  the  leaders  among  the  stars,  Sirius,  Arcturus, 
Capella,  Al<lel)aran,  and  going  over  the  roll  of  familiar  constella- 
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AN    UNATTENDED    FLASHING    T.IGHT. 

The  Zaikof  Point  LiRlit  Station    at  the  entrance  to  Prince  William  Sound.  Alaska. 


tions,  whose  very  names  are  melodious,  and  whose  liistories 
were  replete  with  myth  and  legend  before  Job  questioned  'Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  or  loose  the  bands 
of  Orion?' 

"At  the  slirine  of  the  stars  our  human  race  first  learned  to  wor- 
ship, and  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  each  succeeding  generation 
to  kindle  at  the  same  source  its  beacon  lights  of  faith  and  aspira- 
tion."   

THE  KEEPERLESS  LIGHTHOUSE— There  has  in  recent 
years  been  a  greatly  increased  use  of  gas  as  an  illuminant  for 
minor  lights,  such  as  unattended  lighted  beacons  and  lighted 
buoys,  says  George  R.  Putnam,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Lighthouses,  writing  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington,  March).    He  proceeds: 

"This  is  due  to  the  facility  with  wWch  gas  may  be  stored  or 
generated,  the  light  burning  for  considerable  intervals  without 
attention.  There  are  also  a  few^  coal-  or  oil-gas  harbor-lights, 
supplied  from  local  sources.  There  are  in  use  a  large  number  of 
acetylene  gas-lighted  beacons,  supplied  by  tanks  of  gas  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  maintain  a  quick-flashing  light  for  five  months 
\vithout  attention.  In  other  acetylene  lights  the  gas  is  generated 
from  carbide  at  the  station  or  in  the  buoy.  Oil  gas  under  com- 
pression is  also  extensively  used  for  lighted  buoys,  having  been 
first  employed  for  this  purpose  in  1878.  Some  of  the  acetylene 
beacons  are  provided  with  a  sun-valve,  automatically  cutting 
off  the  gas  supply  during  the  time  the  sun  shines." 


ETTERS    AND     ART 


ANOTHER  OPERA   IN   ENGLISH 


THE  CAUSK  of  gniml  ojxra  in  Knjjlish  is  advum-cd 
one  pt'g  by  the  Metrupolitan's  produetion  of  Walter 
Daiuroseh's  "C'yratu),"  but  how  high  the  peg  is  to  bo 
put  in  the  wall  seems  a  (hibious  question  for  the  eritics.  There 
is  e\ery  ividenee  to  be  generous  to  the  composer,  and  he  is 
Kai<l  flirt lier  not  to  have  V>een  hampered  by  his  librettist;  for 

^^      Mr.    Henderson,    music 

I  critic    of    the  Sun,  and 

writer  of  good  English 
j)rose,  has  the  equipment 
and  the  insight  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of 
words  necessary  to  be 
fitted  to  music.  This, 
witli  Mr.  Damroseh's 
long  experience  and 
achievement  as  a  musi- 
cian, was  expected  to 
combine  in  producing  a 
notable  work.  The  Trib- 
une's critic,  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel,  protesting  that  he 
refuses  to  be  biased  by 
friendship  or  colleague- 
ship,  declares  that  the 
outcome  "offers  nothing 
which  points  even  re- 
motely to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  English 
or  American  opera,  or 
the  peculiar  value  of  the 
vernacular  as  an  element 
in  the  lyric  di'ama,  but 
it  will  encourage  native 
composers  to  work,  and 
through  their  strivings 
there  may  yet  be  found  a  style  of  operatic  writing  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  our  language  and  appealing  to  the  taste  of  the 
American  people."  This  will  of  course  be  a  blow  to  the  com- 
poser, who  said  in  his  curtain-speech:  "As  my  father  was  the 
first  to  introduce  German  opera  into  this  country,  I  hope 
that  I,  as  his  son,  with  this  work  may  have  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  for  a  new  type  of  opera  which  will  prove  to  be 
as  popidar  at  the  Metropolitan."  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  one  of  the 
powers  at  the  opera-house,  was  more  buoyant  in  his  faith, 
saying  (also  before  the  curtain)  that  "-CjTano"  will  "encoiirage 
the  productions  of  American  composers,  as  it  has  proved  that 
opera  in  English  is  possible."  Before  gi\"ing  an  account  of  the 
new  piece  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
pessimism,  as  his  writing  reveals  it: 

' '  In  trying  to  record  our  appreciation  or  place  an  estimate 
(however  it  may  tui-n  out)  on  the  new  opera,  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  it  may  be  well  to  give  as  little  consideration  as 
the  matter  aUows  to  the  question  of  the  language  in  which  it 
w^as' performed.  The  question  is  indeed  a  very  complicated 
one,  and  affects  so  many  elements  that  a  single  performance  of 
anj'  opera  could  not,  even  under  the  most  favorable  of  cir- 
cumstances, bring  them  all  into  the  field  of  discussion.  It  in- 
volves, for  one  thing,  a  command  of  the  art  of  singing  pure  and 
simple  (of  the  art  of  vocalization),  but  also  a  knowledge  and 
command  of  that  department  of  the  art  which  the  informed  call 
diction,  and  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  lyric  drama,  at  least, 
has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  as  much  study  as  it  demands  . 
by  English-speaking  peoples.  Besides  this,  it  calls  for  skiU  and 
knowledge  which  are  of  kin  to  that  which  ought  to  be  possest 
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WALTER   DAMROSCH. 

Who  confasses  to  have  sought  in 
"  Cyrano  "  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
for  a  new  type  of  opera  iu  English. 


Iiv  the  mere  interpreter,  tho  of  necessity  of  a  higher  order 
ill  the  writer  of  Ine  words,  who  must  therefore  not  onlj'  bo 
practically  a  poet  but  theoretically,  at  least,  also  a  singer. 
(That  he  mus*t  be  familiar  with  the  technical  side  of  dramatic 
eonstriiction  is  a  matter  of  course.)  Erom  the;  composer  it 
exacts  all  of  these  things,  plus  the  capacity  to  give  them  musical 
expression  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  for  whom  he  writes  and 
whose  language  he  emplojs. 

"Our  ojKiratic  singers  have  not  been  trained  in  English  song 
in  the  sense  that  the  students  of  the  French  liave  been  trained 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  their  national  school  of  music 
or  the  (iermans  since  Wagner  gave  tiiem  a  distinctly  national 
art 

"It  is  likely  that  one  word  out  of  fifty  sung  last  night  went 
through  the  ears  of  the  listaners  and  penetrated  their  under- 
standing. Had  the  opera  been  sung  in  French,  Italian,  or 
C]erman  the  same  number  of  words  would  have  been  com- 
prehended by  the  audience  and  the  same  large  demand  been 
made  upon  the  fancy  aided  by  the  libretto. 

"Shall  we  attempt  to  apportion  the  blame?  That  were  too 
large  a  task,  little  edifying  and  less  entertaining.  Mme.  Alda's 
verbal  utterances  were  more  frequently  and  consistently  dis- 
tinct than  those  of  any  one  of  her  fellows;  in  fact,  when  she 
failed  to  make  herself  understood  the  fault  did  not  seem  to  lie 
Avith  her,  but  with  the  music.  It  would  have  been  Che  same  had 
her  words  been  the  clearest  and  most  limpid  ever  set  on  paper 
bj'  Metastasio,  the  prince  of  classical  Italian  operatic  poets.  It 
did  not  lie  with  Mr.  Henderson,  in  whose  lyrical  paraphrase  of 
M.  Rostand's  play  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  an  admirable 
measure  of  that  combination  of  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  a  lyric  drama  in  any  language." 

As  the  story  of  "Cyrano "  is  so  well  known  through  its  dramatic 
form  it  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  it  here.     Mr.  Aldrich,  in  the 
Times,    pays   a   glowing 
tribute  to  his  confrere  of 
the    Sun   for    the    work 
done  on  the  libretto: 

"Mr.  Henderson's 
task  was  to  reduce  the 
luxuriant  flowering  of 
Rostand's  imagination 
to  the  barer  stem  of  an 
operatic  libretto.  This 
he  has  done  with  ability, 
with  a  full  appreciation 
of  what  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demanded,  with 
ample  technical  knowl- 
edge of  what  can  and 
can  not  be  utilized  in  an 
operatic  setting.  He  has 
shown  in  his  libretto  not 
only  an  unmistakable 
flair  for  the  operatic 
stage,  but  also  accom- 
pUshed  literary  skill. 
For  it  is  an  admirable 
production  in  both  struc- 
ture and  versification. 
Its  movement  is  rapid 
and  consistent;  it  carries 
on  the  spirit  of  the  play, 
and  develops  its  essen- 
tial motives,  bereft  tho 
it  must  be  of  much  that 
contributes  to  the  charm 
of  the  original  drama. 
It  is  couched  in  good  and 
picturesque  EngUsh;   its 

versification  is  fluent  and  apt.  It  has  passages  that  approach  true 
poetic  beauty,  and  it  is  free  from  the  ineptitudes  and  common- 
places that  disfigure  many  operatic  librettos,  accepted  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  opera  with  resignation  by  the  intelligent  as  an 
unavoidable  evil.     The  text  offers  none  of  the  crass  absurdities 


^V^LLIAM    J.    HENDERSON, 

Who  shows  in  his  libretto,  declares  a 
critic,  "not  only  an  unmistakable 
flair  for  the  operatic  stage,  but  also 
accompUshed  literary   skill." 
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that  strike  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking listener 
as  incongruous  and  in- 
jurious Avhen  set  to 
music  and  that  bring 
him  suddenly  and 
sharply  down  to  earth 
when  he  can  least  ex- 
pect and  tolerate  it. 
This  text,  furtherinor(\ 
is  not  onlj'  exceUent 
jos  a  piece  of  English; 
it  is  eminently  practic- 
able in  being  singable 
and  adapted  in  almost 
•every  respect  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  singers — a 
merit  that  not  every 
text  for  music,  tho  good 
from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  possesses  in  so 
full  a  measure  as  Mr. 
Henderson's." 

Mr.  Damrosch  had 
no  intention  of  writing 
a,  "music  [drama,"  and 
so  pleads  for  consider- 
ation on  the  score  of 
iav'mg  produced  an 
■"opera."  Mr.  Aldrich 
particularizes : 


THE    I'ASTUV-COOJCS    SllOl 


"Where  the  redoubtable  Gascon  first  hears  Christian  taunt  him  about  his  ugly  nose,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  his 

"cadets"  takes  the  jest  good-naturedly. 


"An  opera,  that  is, 
in  the  modern  sense,  necessarily — for  an  opera  in  the  old- 
fashioned  acceptance  of  the  word  is  no  longer  possible.  And 
Mr.  Damrosch  is  not  alone  in  writing  'opera'  in  these  daj-s. 
He  has  not  gone  'back'  of  Wagner,  as  he  has  suggested,  but 
has  Avritten  in  a  well  recognizable  post  -  Wagnerian  style. 
The  characters  sing  largely  in  a  more  or  less  melodious  arioso, 
that  frequently  broadens  out  into  definitely  shaped  airs.  There 
are  numerous  ensembles,  trios,  quartets,  choruses.  The  orches- 
tra has,  of  course,  an  important  part,  almost  continuously 
melodious,  but  by  no  means  monopolizing  the  melodic  interest. 
He  has  given  much  of  this  interest  to  his  singers.  There  are  a 
number  of  'leading  motives'  or  representative  themes  on  which 
considerable  portions  of  the  musical  fabric  are  based.  Thej- 
are  generally  attached  to  the  characters  of  the  drama  and  are 
■easily  recognizable.  Most  outstanding  of  all  is  the  one  denot- 
ing Cyrano's  nose,  a  scale  passage  in  'whole  tone'  intervals;  and 
as  this  is  the  only  one  in  the  opera  in  which  this  latter-day 
formula  appears,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  prominent  organ  on  Cyrano's 
face.  Themes  allotted  to  different  phases  of  Roxane's  character 
have  charm  and  appropriateness. 

"Mr.  Damrosch's  use  of  these  motives  is  ingenious,  but  by 
no  means  recondite.  The  treatment  is  free,  and  the  orchestral 
part  is  far  from  being  a  mosaic  of  such  themes.  There  are 
few  elaborate  combinations  of  them  into  the  modern  sort  of 
polyphonic  fabric  upon  which  many  composers  wreak  their 
ingenuity.  Mr.  Damrosch  has  shown  the  judgment  and  skill 
in  writing  for  the  instrument  that  was  to  be  expected  from  one 
■who  has  spent  his  life  in  conducting  orchestral  performances. 
He  knows  the  orchestra  and  its  components,  knows  its  effects 
and  how  to  obtain  them 

"The  music  of  'Cj-rano'  is  undoubtedly  composed  ^^-ith  skill, 
Avith  verve,  and  in  many  parts  with  spontaneity.  It  can  not 
be  called  music  of  inspiration,  of  originality,  or,  in  the  highest 
sense,  of  power.  Undoubtedly  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  remini- 
scence; and  yet  the  reminiscence-hunter  would  often,  tho  not 
always,  have  difficulty  in  putting  his  finger  on  the  precise  origin 
of  this  or"  that  passage.  There  are  transitorj'  reminders  that 
Mr.  Damrosch  has  a  large  familiarity  wth  the  whole  body  of 
modern  music.  There  is,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  livelier 
scenes,  a  frequent  suggestion  of  'Die  Meistersinger'  in  the  music; 
and  there  are  from  time  to  time  suggestions  of  other  Wagnerian 
works,  of  the  later  Verdi,  and  even  lesser  men,  but  more  generally 
in  spirit  than  in  actual  forms.  There  are,  it  may  also  be  said, 
certain  traits  of  harmony  and  modulation  so  frequently  repeated 
that  they  become  mannerisms  and  verge  on  monotony;  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  gayer  portions  of  the  music  in  the 
first  two  acts." 


Mr.  Fink,  in  the  Evening  Post,  finds  "the  best  thing  by  far 
about  Mr.  Damrosch's  music  is  the  orchestral  coloring."    More: 

"During  his  career  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a 
concert  conductor  he  has  learned  all  the  secrets  of  the  palettes 
of  many  painters,  and  the  knack  of  conjuring  moods.  His 
themes,  also,  are  often  reminiscent,  yet  in  a  peculiar  and  some- 
what tantalizing  way.  While  Fafner  and  some  other  Wagnerian 
personages  were  but  thinlj'  disguised,  in  other  cases  a  bar,  or 
half  a  bar,  would  arouse  expectations  of  a  certain  'familiar 
quotation,'  which,  however,  were  not  made  after  all.  Yet  there 
is  hardly  any  individuaUty  in  the  music;  it  is  for  the  most 
part  the  outcome  of  determination,  routine,  mechanical  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  tools  of  the  trade;  in  a  word,  it  is  '  Kapell- 
meistermusik' — the  kind  of  music  that  used  to  be  WTitten  by 
German  conductors  who  were  obliged  by  their  contract  to  furnish 
a  new  score  at  stated  intervals,  whether  they  had  anything  new 
to  say  or  not." 


THE  EARLIEST   ENGLISH  "JOHNNIE" 

IT  IS  ONLY  OCCASIONALLY  that  an  EngUshman  among 
us  earns  the  title  of  "Johnnie,"  but  its  use,  we  are  seriously 
informed,  has  a  very  ancient  origin  and  was  more  common 
in  its  earlier  application,  persisting  in  the  present  form  of  the 
word — "Yankee."  Our  informant  is  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Academy,  Mr.  Hy.  Harrison,  who  thinks  it  "strange 
that  American  lexicographers,  who  have  done  much  good  philo- 
logical work,  should  have  failed  with  the  advantage  of  locality 
to  trace  the  origin  of  a  word  which  enters  so  intimately  into  the 
life  of  their  nation  as  'Yankee'  does."  From  the  hint  given  by 
'each  of  the  three  great  dictionaries  of  the  United  States"  the 
writer  feels  enabled,  "with  investigation  in  other  directions," 
to  fix  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  etymology  of  this  ap- 
parently elusive  name.  First;  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
help  furnished  him  by  our  lexicographers: 

"For  example,  the  Century  Dictionary  prints  the  statement 
that  'the  word  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch  on 
the  Hudson,  who  applied  it  to  the  people  of  New  England — it 
is  said,  in  contempt.  .  .  .'  Webster,  after  mentioning  the 
usual  shadoAvy  theory  of  an  Indian  pronunciation  of  'English' 
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or  "Auyiuu.  says;  Aiioi'Imik  if  I'lmrry,  a  roiruptioii  [.sir]  of 
Junktn,  u  dim.  of  Jufn.  un<l  ii  iu<kimiiu!  K'^'t'"  '**  t'»«'  Kiifiliah 
eolontsts  of  Conneftiml  by  the  Dutfh  settlors  of  New  York.' 
T'  •         piife   of  iuformatiori   jfiven   in   the   Funk  and 

loaary  is  nut  under  'Yankee,'  but  'Yankeo- 
Dt>odif,  whek'  we  find  a  stutement  ri'imKluced  that  the  latter 
term  'wa«  taken  froHi  an  old  Dutch  harvest-song.'  " 

The    retrain    of    this     song     is     (luoted     by     the     Standard 
Diftionary   from   Duyckink's  "CycloiH-dia  of  American  Litera- 
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PASQUALE    AMATO, 

Whose  "poses,  gestures,  facial  play,  and  bodily  carriage  were  admi- 
rably coordinated  in  their  vivid  e.xpression,"  in  "Cyrano."  He 
had  to  bear  comparison  with  memories  of  Mansfield  and  Coquelin. 


ture,"    and   also    the    novel   by   Mary   Mapes    Dodge,    "Hans 

Brinker,"  and  runs: 

Yanker  didee  doodle  down 
Didee  dudel  lawnter; 
Yankee  viver,  voover  vown, 
Botermelk  und  Tawnter. 

The  wTiter's  comment  enlarges  upon  this  suggestion: 

"In  the  nonsensical  jingles  of  the  refrain  of  this  lilt  one  or 
two  modern  Dutch  words  are  clearly  discernible,  such  as  boter- 
melk and  Yanker — Dut.  janker,  a  howler,  yelper;  while 
'  Doodle '  may  be  formed  on  Dut.  doode,  a  dead  person,  or  dood, 
death ;  or  perhaps  more  Ukely  is  the  Frisian  doedel,  a  dull,  heavy 
wight.;  and  'Yankee'  begins  the  third  line.  Add  to  all  this  the 
fact  that  a  'yanky'  was  seemingly  some  kind  of  Dutch  vessel 
('yawing  like  a  Dutch  j^anky.' — SmoUett,  noted  in  Thornton's 
American  Glossary),  and  that  Dam  pier  in  the  early  pages  of  his 
'Voyage  Round  the  Globe,'  makes  frequent  mention,  under  the 
years  1681-2,  of  a  Captain  Y^anky,  'himself  a  Dutchman,'  we 
have  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the  word  '  Yankee '  (formerly 
'Yankey'  and  'Yanky')  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  Dutch 
language.  This  being  so,  we  next  have  to  find  out  what 
'yank(e)y'  or  'Yankee'  was  in  Dutch.  Now  it  must  at  once 
be  said  that  Thierry  (wherever  he  made  the  suggestion  quoted 
above  from  Webster)  deserves  credit  for  getting  very  near  the 
true  origin  of  'Yankee,'  nearer,  in  fact,  than  the  surmise  of  a 
de"'vation  from  the  Dutch  Jan  Kees,  i.e.,  John  Cornelius,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  late  Professor  Skeat  in  the  last  edition  ©f 
his  Dictionary.  In  short,  'Y'ank(e)y,'  or  the  later  'Yankee,' 
represents  the  old  Dutch  (especially  Frisian)  and  Flemish  per- 
sonal name,   Janke  or    Jancke — Johnnie,  -ke  being    a    well-au- 


thenticated diminutive  sutlix,  which,  for  some  reason,  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  in  this  country  and  Anierica;  altho 
we  apparently  have  it  in  'monk(?y'  and  'donk«;y':  like  the  Ix^tler 
known  but  distinct  -kin,  it  was  originally  a  double  diminutive. 

''Janke  is  not  much  used  now  in  Holland,  (jxcept,  perha|)s, 
Krifshmd,  as  a  Christian  name,  as  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
modern  weakened  form,  Jantje;  but  it  survives  as  a  surname, 
often  in  slightly  altered  form,  Jancke,  Janicke,  Jaenicke,  and 
Jaltnke.  Outzen,  in  his  Glossary  of  North  Frisian  fl&^T),  men- 
tions (pp.  ir>'),  4',U))  several  personal  names  with  the  diminutive 
.■suffix  -ke,  including  Janke  and  Puulke,  as  also  does  Winkh-r 
in  his  elaborate  Name-list,  embodied  in  Dykstra's  Frisian  Word- 
book (1900-11).  Koolman,  in  his  East  Frisian  Dictionary 
(,1877-84,  p.  195),  says  that  the  dim  -ke  is  the  most  frequently 
used  in  that  dialect;  and  Hichthofen,  author  of  an  Old  Frisian 
lexicon,  notes  that  it  occurs  in  the  old  West-Lauwers  laws. 
Curiously,  the  chief  Dutch  lexicographers  proper,  e.g.,  Oudemans, 
in  his  Middle  and  Old  Netherlandish  Dictionary  (1809-80;,  and 
Franck,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  (1884-92),  give  it  no 
prominence.  It  is,  however,  mentioned,  with  examples  of 
personal  names  containing  it,  in  Heiderscheidt's  Flemish  Gram- 
mar, published  in  French  in  1842;  and  the  suffix  is  even  found 
occasionally  in  modern  High  German,  borrowed  from  Low  Ger- 
man, as  in  the  case  of  nelke,  a  carnation;  but  High  German  has 
replaced  the  Low  German  Reineke  Fuchs  by  Reinhard  Fuchs, 
Reynard  the  Fox. 

"What  evidently  happened  in  America,  then,  was  that  the 
early  Dutch  colonists  were  in  the  habit  of  more  or  le.'^s  con- 
temptuously calling  an  EngUsh  settler  a  Janke  (pronounced 
nearly  Yanky),  that  is,  a  'Johnnie';  and  the  name  has  ever  since 
stuck  to  the  residents  of  New  England.  We  know  that 
'Johnnie'  is  used  to  this  day  as  a  derogatory  epithet,  just  as 
the  French  Jean  is." 


PHILOSOPHIZING  RAG-TIME 

y^MERICA  ACCEPTS  her  rag-time,  and  dances  and  sings 
/-\  it,  but  it  is  questionable  if  she  has  ever  attempted  to 
■^  -^  philosophize  it.  Now  it  has  gone  abroad  and  taken  hold 
on  other  nations,  particularly  England,  we  shall  no  doubt  see  it 
probed  to  its  foundation  principles  and  fitted  into  the  rational 
scheme  of  life.  The  London  Times  thinks  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  devote  a  two-column  article  toward  some  solution  of 
its  qualities,  and  it  finds  rag-time  "absolutely  characteristic 
of  its  inventors."  From  nowhere  but  the  United  States  could 
such  music  have  sprung,  declares  The  Thunderer.  "It  is  the 
music  of  the  hustler,  of  the  feverishly  active  speculator;  of  the 
'sky-scraper'  and  the  'grain-elevator.'  "  The  Times  finds  it 
impossible  to  doubt  its  \'igor — "vigor  which  is  perhaps  empty 
sometimes  and  meaningless,  but,  in  the  hands  of  competent 
interpreters,  brimming  over  with  life."  For  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear — and  this  of  eoiirse  means  The  Times — here  are 
"the  seeds  from  which  a  national  art  may  spring,"  and  it  goes 
on  to  philosophize: 

"Much  dross  will  have  to  be  cleared  away  in  the  process, 
much  vulgarity  and  senselessness  will  have  to  give  place  to  a 
saner,  a  finer  ideal.  The  stream  must  be  directed  in  the  right 
channel.  The  American  people  are  too  apt  to  look  on  their  rest- 
less activity  as  an  end  rather  than  a  means — so  that  the  results 
of  their  efforts  are  often  quite  out  of  proportion  to  those  efforts 
themselves — but  surely,  if  a  great  end  were  once  in  view,  the 
feverish  zeal  of  the  nation  would  carry  out  that  end  with  a  \agor 
unsurpassed.  WiU  it  be  so  with  American  music?  We  look 
to  the  future  for  the  American  composer,  not,  indeed,  to  the 
Parkers  and  MacDowells  of  the  present,  who  are  taking  over  a 
foreign  art  ready-made  and  are  imitating  it  with  more  or  less 
success  and  with  a  complete  absence  of  vital  force,  but  to  some 
one  as  yet  unknown,  perhaps  unborn,  who  wiU  sing  the  songs  of 
his  own  nation,  his  owti  time,  and  his  own  character. 

"What,  then,  is  'rag-time'?  Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  (a  well-known 
composer  of  such  music)  has  recently  declared  that  'the  essence 
of  "rag-time"  is  the  mixture  of  two  rhythms.'  Mr.  Frank 
Kidson  in  .'Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,'  defines  'rag-time'  as 
'broken  rhythm';  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  American  slang 
to  'rag'  a  melody  is  to  syncopate  a  normally  regiilar  tune. 

"  'Rag-time,'  then,  may  be  said  to  be  a  strongly  syncopated 
melody    superimposed    on    a    strictly   regular    accompaniment, 
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anfl    it   is   the   combination   of   these 
'lag-tiire'  its  character." 


two    rhythms    t'.iat    ^ives 


Syncopations  of  course  present  no  now  musical  formulas.  They 
are  found  in  most  folk-songs.  The  question,  thinks  The  Times, 
is  "not  whether  they  are  new,  but  whether  they  are  vital." 
Beethoven  in  his  Leonora  Overture  and  Berlioz  in  his  Hungarian 
March  discovered  long  ago  the  driving  force  which  lies  behind 
such  syncopations.  But  the  "rag-time"  has  one  peculiarity 
all  its  own: 

"The  words  as  well  as  the  music  are,  so  to  speak,  syncopated. 
Take,  for  example,  the  opening  lines  of  'Waiting  for  the  Robert 
E.  Lee'  (a  truly  American  title)!  This,  tho  for  convenience  it 
is  written  out  as  a  rhj-thm  of  S,  is  really  a  rhythm  of  3  followed 
by  a  rhythm  of  5,  breaking  without  warning  occasionally  into 
the  normal  rhythm  of  8.  Such  rhythmical  subtleties  can  only 
be  paralleled  in  the  motets  of  the  early  contrapuntists.  Nor  is 
this  syncopation  a  mere  academic  accomplishment;  it  connotes 
a  special  frame  of  mind,  an  eagerness,  a  desire  to  be  beforehand 
which  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  nationality  of  its  per- 
formers. With  a  good  'rag-time'  singer  the  hearer  is  not  con- 
scious of  mechanical  crossing  of  rhythms;  the  total  effect  is 
that  of  a  perfectly  free  declamation  which  by  some  miracle 
coincides  exactly  with  the  absolutely  strict  time  of  the  ac- 
companiment. 

"Free  rhythm  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing  in  music — the 
t>Tanny  of  the  bar  in  music  dates  back  no  further  than  the 
17th  century — but  cross  rhythm  depends  for  its  effect  on  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  normal  accent  represented  by  the  bar. 
Thus  in  the  Schumann  Pianoforte  Concerto  the  apparent  cross 
rhythm  is  (after  the  first  few  bars)  for  the  eye  only  and  not  for 
the  ear,  which  does  not  for  long  retain  the  memory  of  the  normal 
accent.    "  Rag-time '  depends  for  its  effect  not  on  the  free  rhythm 
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RICCARDO    MARTIN. 

An  American  who  sang  the  lover  Christian,  in  "  CjTano."  wiiere  the 
part  gave  "little  chance  for  the  display  of  tha  tenor's  splendid  voice, 
a  voice  second  only  to  Caruso's  in  its  beauty." 


of  the  melody,  but  on  the  contrast  between  that  free  rhythm  and 
the  absolutely  strict  bar  accents  of  the  accompaniment. 

"There  are  other  characteristics  of  'rag-time'  music  which, 
tho  not  peculiar  to  it,  almost  always  accompany  the  'rag-time' 
element.     Such,  for  example,  is  the  almost  invariable  meter  of 


the  choruses — two  short  lines  followed  \}y  two  long  lines,  the 
short  lines  having  the  masculine  ending  and  the  long  lines  the 
feminine — as  in  tho  chorus  of  'Oh,  you  beautiful  doll';  or  the 
lengthening  of  the  fourth  strain  of  the  chorus,  so  as  to  lead 
unexpectedly  to  a  fifth  line,  as  in  'doing  back  to  Dixie.'     These 
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MADAME    I'KAXCES    ALDA, 

Wlio  enacted  Roxane  "with  grace  and  fervor."  .says  Musical  America. 
"and  in  tlio  final  scene  with  real  pathos." 


and  other  points  give  a  peculiar  lilt  to  these  melodies  which  help 
to  make  their  character." 

The  words  of  rag-time  songs,  we  are  assured,  must  not  be 
contemptuously  dismissed  as  meaningless  rubbish: 

"They  may  not  be  anything  as  literature — indeed,  they  often 
can  not  be  said  to  be  either  sense  or  grammar — but  for  all  that 
they  are  an  interesting  study  in  the  fitting  of  a  verbal  to  a 
musical  pattern.  No  one  in  his  senses  tries  to  hear  the  words 
of  a  'rag-time'  song  with  a  Aiew  to  understanding  their  meaning; 
but  any  one  can  hear,  enough  of  them  to  see  how  the  meters 
and  rime-schemes  emphasize  and  increase  the  rhythm  of  the 
music. 

"There  are  sincere  and  sensitive  musicians  who  hold  that  'rag- 
time' is  decadent  and  deplore  its  popularity  as  an  evil  sign  of  the 
times.  Thej'  see  in  it  all  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  modern 
American  (many  of  them,  perhaps,  caught  from  the  despised 
negro  race).  'Rag-time'  in  fact  leaves,  they  feel,  an  unpleasant 
taste  in  the  mouths  of  healthy-minded  people.  Perhaps  their 
objections  are  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  'rag-time'  tunes  are  associated  in  their 
minds  wdth  certain  repidsive  ball-room  dances  or  such  abomina- 
tions as  the  'Gaby  GHde.'  But  this  connection  is  purely  acci- 
dental. There  is,  surely,  notliing  unhealthy  or  lascivious  in  the 
music  itself — indeed,  its  very  vigor  and  rhythm  must  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  popular  musical  mind.  The  sloppy 
rhj'thmiless  amateur,  the  inefficient  soprano  who  can  not  leave 
her  high  notes,  wiU  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make  anything  of  "rag- 
time ' — they  must  set  their  house  in  order  before  it  will  have  any- 
tliing  to  say  to  them.  To  perform  these  songs  properly,  both 
singer  and  pianist  must  have  a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm  and  an 
absolutely  accurate  sense  of  time.  The  American  public  have 
learned  to  appreciate  rhythm  at  the  feet  of  that  really  remark- 
able composer  Sousa;  he  it  is  who  has  prepared  the  w'ay  for  thia 
peculiar  specialization  in  rhythm  which  seems  to  fit  in  so  abso- 
lutelv  with  the  American  character." 


BILLY  SUNDAY'S  GREATEST  CAMPAIGN 
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LL  IIKAVEN  is  shouting,'  and  the  devil  is  Klum!"  So, 
we  are  told,  Hilly  Sunday  siiimn»'d  up  the  results  of 
las  rtH?ent  seven  weeks'  revival  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  And 
the  Columbus  papers  believe  that  this  was  not  oidy  Mr.  Sunday's 
most  successful  campaign,  but  the  t^reatest  evangelistic  demon- 
stration of  inodt'fn  times.  Columbus,  says  The  Ohio  Stale 
Journal  of  that  city,  now  holds  "every  record  in  modem. evangel- 
ism, including  largest  numbers 
of  converts,  largest  sum  raised 
for  the  e\angelist,  largest  last 
day,  and  largest  number  of 
ptH)ple  interested."  To  come 
down  to  figures,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  conversions 
during  the  meetings  which 
closed  last  month  totaled 
18,149,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$18,090.98  was  raised  for  e.x- 
penses,  and  over  $21,000  for 
the  evangelist.  As  The  State 
Journal  described  the  cam- 
paign, the  morning  after  it 
closed: 


BILIA 
A  bundle  of  nerves. 


"For  more  than  seven  weeks 
hundreds  of  business  men  had 
neglected  their  private  affairs, 
for  an  equal  period  social  en- 
gagements were  disregarded  or 
side-tracked;  for  that  length 
of  time  sixty  churches  had 
closed  their  doors,  their  pastors 
had  devoted  the  bulk  of  their 
time  to  advancing  the  work  of 
the  campaign,  and  during  all 
those  days,  Rev.  Billy  Sunday 
— the  baseball  evangelist — had 
talked  and  prayed,  sweated 
and  pranced  about  the  plat- 
form, besought  and  entreated 
with  sinners,  flayed  vdth  scald- 
ing invective  every  sort  of 
wickedness,  and  endeared  him- 
self personally  to  multitudes 
who  either  had  been  openly  or 
covertly  antagonistic. 

"Under  the  spell  of  his  oratory  and  the  persuasive  influences 
of  his  coworkers,  all  manner  of  men  were  made  to  take  a  new 
view  of  life.  City  and  county  officials,  saloon-keepers  and 
professors,  society  women  and  shop  girls,  school  children  and 
avowed  agnostics,  stood  up  and  said,  'I  publicly  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  mj'  personal  Savior.' 

"There  were  held  95  tabernacle  meetings,  at  all  but  two  of 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Sunday  spoks.  At  these  meetings  there  were 
present  between  750,000  and  1,000,000  persons.  The  total 
number  of  cards  signed  was  18,149,  greater  than  any  number 
ever  secured  anywhere  in  this  countrj^  in  a  like  period  of  time 
by  Mr.  Sunday,  or,  it  is  said,  by  any  other  evangelist." 

In  an  editorial  this  local  paper  saj's: 

"As  a  result  of  his  mission  here,  we  should  say  there  is  a 
stronger  moral  sense  in  this  community  than  there  ever  was 
before;  and  now  the  pressing  question  is,  how  to  preserve  it, 
how  to  make  it  vital  in  civic,  religious,  and  business  life.  He  has 
made  of  religion  a  tho.oughly  practical  matter,  and  has  made  the 
people  feel  it  to  be  that  way;  and  now  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  one  who  loves  his  neighbor  and  his  city  to  put  into  practise 
in  his  own  life  the  high  lessons  of  duty,  and  honor,  and  faith, 
which  Rev.  Mr.  Sunday  has  been  preaching  to  us  for  the  past 
seven  weeks." 

A    Columbus    minister,    wTiting   in  Zions   Herald    (Boston). 


explains  the  marvel  by  saying  that  "the  masses  believe  in  Mr. 
Sunday  and  turn  to  God."  And  a  layman,  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  the  Ohio  capital,  describes  Mr.  Sunday  as  follows  in  the  daily 
paper  already  quoted: 

"He  is  a  bundle  of  nerves,  with  every  fiber  tense.  He  i.-? 
earnest,  sincere,  and  bears  a  message.  These  are  the  real 
secrots  of  his  power.     Whether  studied  or  natural,  he  is  a  skilful 

rhetorician.  He  plays  upon 
every  rhetorical  key.  His  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  imagery  and 
figures  of  speech.  In  fact,  ho 
speaks  in  similes  and  meta- 
phors. His  wit  cuts  like  a 
knife,  and  his  humor  heals  the 
wound.  His  short  epigram- 
matic sentences  are  word-pic- 
tures, seared  on  the  memory. 
His  illustrations,  usually  home- 
ly, carry  conviction. 

"What  he  doesn't  speak,  he 
acts;  thus  the  eye  aids  the  ear. 
He  is  every  inch  an  actor,  and 
his  vivid  personifications,  in 
speech  and  prayer,  drive  truths 
as  straight  to  the  mark  as  a 
thought  of  God.  His  direct- 
ness, almost  brutal  at  times, 
in  exposing  shams  and  baubles, 
attracts  and  rivets  attention, 
because  the  audience  knows 
his  words  to  be  true.  He 
boldly  speaks  the,  truth.  He 
thunders  from  the  pulpit  what 
other  ministers  dare  only  to 
think. 

"Carping  critics  may  de- 
nounce him,  and  continue  to 
preach  to  empty  benches,  but 
Billy  Sunday  has  a  grip  on  the 
average  human  heart,  and  his 
influence  will  be  long  felt.  He 
will  preach  more  morals  in 
seven  weeks  than  our  schools 
will  teach  in  seven  years,  and 
the  lessons  will  be  better  re- 
membered. In  my  opinion, 
following  him,  there  will  be  in 
this  community  higher  pur- 
poses in  life,  more  reverence, 
to  law,  more  tolerance,  more 
cigarettes,   vice,   intoxication. 


SI  xNDAY, 

with  every  fiber  tense.' 


more  devotion,  more  obedience 
food  and  clothing,  and  less  of 
graft,  and  crime.     If  so,  long  live  Mr.  Sunday! 


A  feature  of  the  Sunday  meetings  that  appealed  to  The  New 
Republic,  an  anti-saloon  league  paper  published  at  Westerville, 
Ohio,  was,  to  quote  one  of  its  Columbus  dispatches,  the  fact  that 
"Old  King  Booze  received  a  solar-plexus  punch."  "At  least 
one  saloonist  hit  the  trail,"  we  are  told,  and  "several  bartenders 
gave  up  their  occupation."     Further: 

"The  most  patent  injury  done  the  liquor  business,  outside 
of  the  conversion  of  hundreds  of  its  patrons,  was  the  diminution 
of  the  saloon  business  in  this  city.  Saloons  were  sadly  neglected. 
Every  afternoon  and  evening  during  "the  meeting  the  places 
down-town  most  frequented,  usually,  were  all  but  deserted.  One 
day,  in  one  of  the  most  popular  cafes  of  this  city,  a  place  usually 
filled  up  at  the  noon  hour,  a  man  counted  just  five  men  there — 
two  of  them  being  in  charge  of  the  place.  One  man  was  drinking 
at  the  bar.  Two  others  were  standing  away  from  the  bar  and 
were  discussing  Billy  Sunday!" 

Of  course,  there  were  those  who  objected  to  the  evangelist's 
manners,  methods,  and  theology.  But  this  anti-liquor  paper 
pays  its  respects  to  them  in  these  words: 
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"The  knockers  are  knocking.  He  didn't  do  it  in  the  right  «)f  perdition  whether  any  ganp  in  this  town  likes  it  or  not.  .  .  . 
way;  he  used  violent  lanKuage;  he  got  too  much  money;  some  1  know  what  some  dirtj'  whelps  will  say  if  some  of  these  oonverts 
of  the  1S,(K)0  will  backslide  anyhow,  and  soon,  a(/ HOMsfaw slip  and  fall.     They're  just  as  good   as   the   old    eonverts.de- 

" Billy  sa\'s  that  these  'knockers'  are  so  low 
down  that  they  will  need  a  llying-machine  to  get 
up  to  hell. 

"At  any  rate,"the  'knocker'  who  knocks  because 
some  good  work  is  not  conducted  exactly  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas  is  of  not  much  account  on  earth 
or  anywhere  else." 

Even  those  who  have  not  heard  Sunday  know 
his  manner  and  the  characteristic  combination  of 
vivid'slang  and  hard-hitting  Scriptural  e.\i)ressions 
which  he  uses  in  his  discourses.  The  Ohio  Stale 
Jourtial's  reporter  tells  how  the  evangelist  described 
the  fight  between  David  and  Goliath,  mimicking 
both  actors  in  the  encounter: 

"He  called  Goliath  an  'old  stiff,'  who  went 
'strutting  up  and  down,'  'blowing  al)out  his  height 
and  his  bravery.'  David  'called  his  bluti"  and 
'soaked  the  giant  in  the  coco  between  the  lamps.' 
He  then  'took  his  sword,  chopped  off  his  block, 
and  the  gang  skiddooed.' " 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Sunday's  most  effective  sermons  consist'  of 
sober,  earnest,  old-fashioned,  direct,  personal  ap- 
peal to  sinners.  On  his  last  day  in  Columbus, 
he  defended  his  methods  in  these  words: 


A  SELF-PKOPKl.LED  CHL'HCH. 
Given  to  the  Catholic  Extension  Society  by  the  Catholic  Woincns  Auxiliarv. 


"You  must  be  willing  to  do  things  in  a  different  way  to  move 
the  unconverted  toward  salvation,  to  sacrifice  your  own  personal 
prejudices  for  the  sake  of  the  folks  on  the  outside.  ...  If  I 
were  a  pastor  of  a  church  I'd  have  a  brass  band  in  front  of  the 
church  every  Sunday  night  to  let  the  devil  know  there's  some- 
thing doing  down  there. 

"There's  a  verse  in  Scriptures  on  'Feed  mj-  lambs;'    but  in 


pending  on  the  environment  you  make  for  them.  When  I  leave 
Columbus  I  refuse  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  happens. 
I've  done  my  duty.     Now  it's  up  to  jou  preachers." 


THE  MOTOR  CHAPEL  INTERIOR. 

Where  the  traveling  missionary  'will  be  able  to  conduct  church  serv- 
ices precisely  as  in  the  largest  cathedral." 


some  instances  it  ough't  to  read,  "Feed  my  giraffes,'  because  some 
folks  put  the  fodder  so  high  that  nobody  can  reach  it. 

"I  never  aspired  to  be  a  heady,  throaty,  intellectual  preacher. 
I  am  satisfied  to  put  the  Gospel  in  such  a  way  that  the  foundrj-- 
man  at  the  fires  and  the  toiler  in  the  ditch  will  understand  it 
and  be  led  to  repentance.     I  don't  care  three  whoops  this  side 


A  "MOTOR"  CHURCH 

GOSPEL  WxVGOXS  and  gospel  railway-cars  that  carry 
their  religious  message  from  place  to  place,  even  boats 
that  tie  up  at  landings  for  religious  service,  have  been 
seen  and  described.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  "motor  chapel" 
has  been  put  into  use  before  the  one  now  operated  by  the  Catho- 
lic Extension  Society.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  member  of  the  Western 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Women's  Auxiliarv',  and  is  described 
bv'  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  as  "the  most  completely 
equipped  automobile  'Church  on  Wheels'  in  the  world."  This 
paper  goes  into  these  further  details: 

"The  equipment  of  the  motor  chapel  is  complete  in  every 
respect,  including  all  the  paraphernalia  and  essentials  prescribed 
by  the  rubrics  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  missionary  priests 
who  will  travel  in  this  car  will  be  able  to  conduct  church  services 
precisely  as  in  the  largest  cathedral  in  the  big  cities,  and  with 
as  much  solemnity  and  dignitv'. 

"The  initial  missionary  tour  of  the  motor  chapel  will  be 
made  in  southern  Texas,  starting  from  Brownsville,  and  thence 
proceeding  westward.  Two  Oblate  Fathers  will  accompanj' 
the  car. 

"Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform,  which  by  means  of  the 
drop-device  is  increased  from  the  regular  Andth  of  the  bed  of 
the  car  to  13  feet  in  width,  are  fitted  demountable  brass  stand- 
ards with  heavy  silk  cord  guards. 

' '  The  floor  of  the  entire  platform  is  covered  with  a  deep  green 
brussels  carpet;  and  the  exposed  space  underneath  the  exten- 
sions of  the  platform  is  covered  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
with  a  deep  green  draped  curtain. 

"In  the  ecclesiastical  equipment  are  included  a  folding  con- 
fessional and  a  folding  organ,  as  well  as  a  folding  rack  equipped 
with  large  Deagan  tubular  bells  for  outside  use,  and  a  small 
Deagan  chime  for  use  at  the  altar. 

"When  the  altar  is  not  in  use,  it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme 
rear,  and  the  space  between  the  rear  of  the  altar  and  the  front 
of  the  car  is  used  as  li\'ing  quarters. 

"At  night,  as  many  as  three  cots  can  be  erected  in  berth  style. 
Two  extra  army  folding-cots  are  included  in  the  outfit.     The 
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chairs  arv  of  tho  folding'  «:t^  '•   mul  c  :iii  K.   i.ut  ;i\\ii\  in  diic  of  ilif 

'I  ■        '    :iu!«Mitin    fur  iiml  i'(|uij)ii)fiil   upproxi- 

mu'  'I  of  tlif  miliif  motor  tliapt-l  and  i(|uip- 

niftit  ran  not  \*e  dupU'-atod  for  loss  than  S-S./iOl)." 


A  CABINE  r  VIEW  OF  BUSINESS  HONESTY 

IT  IS  SUHELV  an  optimist  that  President  Wilson  has 
fhoscn  to  Hvrvv  in  tht'  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Tlif  man  who  mav  liave  oi-casion  to  know  more  intimately 
than  aii.N  one  elsf  what  tlu-  business  honesty  of  the  couutr\'  really 
is,  starts  on  his  career  of  service  with  a  ^'ision  of  thirtj'  years  of 
moral  progress  in  the  sphere  where  success  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  commensurate  only  with  dishonesty.  "The  pessimist," 
he  admits,  "can  find  numerous  examples  in  our  business  affairs 
to  support  his  ex  iiical  philosophy,  but  it  can  not  bo  doubted  by 
any  one  who  with  sober  judgment  shall  consider  the  whole  range 
of  political,  business,  and  industrial  life,  that  moral  forces  are 
soxcreign  therein  and  that  they  are  advancing  in  power,  to  the 
great  social  gain  and  to  the  undoing  of  those  who  either  ignore  or 
resist  them."  In  The  Churchman  (New  York)  he  Ijegins  his 
.survey  of  the  present-daj*  moral  aspects  of  business  life  by  a 
story  which  he  thinks  would  rarely  be  duplicated  at  present, 
because  "few  men  in  business  life  would  to-day  venture  the 
ti-;insaction  .  .  .  becau.se  the  average  individual  conscience 
in  the  business  world  is  more  sensitive  than  it  was."     It  mns: 

"  About  thirty  j'ears  ago  a  young  man  in  a  large  business 
office  kept  for  his  emploj'er  two  bank  accounts.  One  was  a 
personal  account,  the  other  was  that  of  a  large  organization  of 
which  the  employer  was  treasurer.  The  latter  account  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  held  consider- 
able sums  for  which  there  was  no  immediate  use.  It  happened 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the  private  account  was  low. 
The  employer  ordered  a  check  drawn  upon  the  balance  he  held  as 
treasurer  to  his  individual  order  for  several  thousand  dollars. 
This  he  signed  as  treasurer,  endorsed  it  with  his  individual  name, 
and  had  it  deposited  to  his  private  account.  No  record  was  made 
of  it  upon  the  organization's  books;  it  was  simply  transferred 
without  security  and  without  accounting.  Months  went  by 
and  the  employer's  private  account  was  replenished  from  other 
sources.  Then,  at  his  convenience,  he  drew  his  personal  check 
and  restored  to  the  organization's  account  that  which  he  had 
taken  xrom  it,  and  the  incident  was  closed. 

"This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  it  is  interesting  to  think 
what  would  have  been  the  result  had  some  sudden  disaster  over- 
taken the  employer  before  the  refund  was  made  or  if  the  or- 
ganization had  happened  meanwhile  to  call  upon  its  treasurer  for 
an  accounting. 

'  ■  The  man  who  did  this  was  a  merchant  of  high  standing  who 
would  have  felt  grosslj^  insulted  had  any  one  questioned  his 
integrity.  Yet  had  one  of  his  clerks  treated  the  employer's 
money  in  hke  manner  in  proportion  to  his  more  modest  income 
the  employer  would  have  dealt  severely  with  the  employee,  and 
business  opinion  would  have  sustained  him  in  so  doing.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  the  general  conscience  would  have  condemned 
this  merchant's  behavior  at  the  time  this  incident  took  place, 
but  the  moral  standards  of  business  did  not  then  forbid  methods 
which  the  public  conscience  holds  to-day  to  be  wrong  and 
which  are  now,  indeed,  unlawful." 

Mr.  Redfield  proceeds  with  an  interpretation  of  social  facts 
of  recent  historj'  that  may  invite  some  skepticism,  but  at  least 
makes  for  hopefulness  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
Thus: 

"If  one  were  to  judge  solely  by  accounts  in  the  daily  press  it 
w^ould  appear  as  if  the  land  was  filled  with  a  spirit  of  unrest. 
The  series  of  outrages  which  led  to  the  dynamite  trials  in  In- 
dianapolis, the  disturbances  in  Lawrence  from  which  arose  the 
legal  proceedings  recently  closed  at  Salem,  the  strikes  in  Pitts- 
burg and  in  West  Virginia,  the  difficulties  in  Little  Falls,  the 
activities  in  both  East  and  West  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  the  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote  at  the  last  election — 
in  these  and  similar  occurrences  are  found  apparent  signs  of 
social  restlessness.  By  many  people  such  events  are  regarded 
\\ith  a  vague  fear  lest  they  be  precursors  of  something  worse. 


V«t  if  we  lo<»k  bciHulh  the  surface  it  will  be  found  that  these, 
however  violent  and  diutorted  they  may  be,  are  but  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  moral  growth.  They  are  the  ex- 
utjgerated  and,  in  their  extremes,  the  wicked  results  of  efforts  to 
do  away  with  what  an;  belic^ved  to  be  social  or  industrial  wrongs, 
and  statesmanship  should  deal  with  them  a,s  such. 

"We  shall  wholly  misunderstand  the  drift  of  legi.slation  and  of 
|)olitic.s  in  the  last  quarter  century  unless  we  see  in  it  the  de- 
\tlopment  into  partial  fact  of  moral  ideals.  It  is  common 
knowledge  to-day  that  the  political  leader  who  does  not  tell  the 
truth  is  lost,  and  hence  it  is  well  known  how  careful  politicians 
an;  about  saying  definitely  what  they  will  or  will  not  do.  The 
development  of  the  civil-service  idea  has  arisen  from  the  puljlic 
belief  that  the  spoils  system  is  wrong  as  well  as  inefficient.  The 
.sentiment  embodied  in  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  is  one  which 
holds  the  pernicious  sides  of  trust  activities  to  i)e  morally  wrong. 
The  revolt  against  the  tariff  has  not  been  for  merely  fiscal 
reasons,  but  also  because  the  masses  of  our  people  have  felt 
there  was  a  large  element  of  wrong-doing  in  it.  The  cry  against 
special  privilege  is  the  protest  against  the  wrongs  to  the  pubUc 
involved  in  such  privilege.  The  criticism  against  unfit  appoint- 
ments springs  from  the  sense  that  right  has  been  offended  by 
the  improper  choice.  The  so-called  Progressive  party  claims 
to  be  in  chief  part  a  protest  against  alleged  pubUc  and  social 
wrongs.  Through  our  whole  industrial  fabric  the  feeling  begins 
to  run  that  there  have  been  wrongs  done  to  the  human  factor 
in  industry  and  that  these  must  be  righted.  Our  affairs  of  state 
are  moving  to-day  under  the  impulse  of  an  aroused  popular 
conscience  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  in  its  vision 
and  increasingly  strenuous  in  its  demands.  This  has  found 
clear  expression  in  the  results  of  certain  recent  criminal  trials 
in  New  York." 

It  is  only  "normal  to  human  nature,"  he  observes,  "that  these 
awakened  mighty  moral  forces  should  at  times  go  to  extremes." 
For— 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  small  men  for  selfish  reasons  should 
take  advantage  of  these  powerful  currents  that  are  moving  in 
our  social  sea.  Some  men  are  ever  ready  to  ride  the  car  of 
progress  when  they  once  feel  sure  which  way  it  is  moving. 
The  central  fact  of  the  time  is  not  that  there  are  here  and  there 
extremists  whose  behavior  casts  shadows  on  virtue,  but  that  the 
forces  which  are  acting  most  mightily  are  those  that  make  for 
righteousness,  and  that  against  them  the  powers  of  wTong  are 
weak  and  fainting. 

' '  There  is  a  new  idea  of  service  in  the  air.  Our  public-service 
commissions  are  the  expression  of  it  in  political  action.  We 
have  come  unconsciously  to  use  a  new  phrase  which  means  this 
new  ideal  when  we  speak  of  public-service  corporations.  All 
through  our  municipal  life  runs  now  the  keen  sense  that  these 
corporations  must  be  real  public  servants  and  that  the  day  whjen 
they  served  chiefly  to  fill  the  private  purses  of  their  promoters  has 
passed,  not  to  return.  When  one  of  these  corporations  an- 
nounces as  its  motto  'The  Public  be  Pleased,'  we  think  that  it  is 
doing  right,  and  when  another  corporation  permits  its  service  to 
run  down,  or  fails  to  render  what  the  public  considers  sufficient 
service,  we  feel  it  does  wrong.  The  question  of  the  profits 
or  losses  in  either  of  these  cases  is  not  the  first  thing  of  which 
the  public  think, — it  is  the  moral  side  that  chiefly  concerns  them, 
and  they  settle  for  themselves  in  very  ready  fashion  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  corporation  is  doing  the  right  thing  or  the 
wrong  thing.  People  may  not  state  it  in  those  words,  but  that 
is  the  fundamental  fact. 

"But  the  awakening  conscience  in  the  business  world  to-daj^ 
goes  farther  and  deals  sternly  not  only  with  wrongs  that  have  been 
committed,  but  with  those  persons  whose  methods  are  such  as  to 
tend  to  wrong.  Pubhc  opinion  condemns  those  who  pay  such 
limited  wages  to  working  girls  as  to  keep  them  on  the  narrow 
edge  of  despair.  Public  opinion  wU  have  naught  of  child  labor, 
and  thirsts  to  get  at  it,  that  it  may  destroy  it.  Public  opinion 
looks  with  threatening  eye  upon  manufacturers  who,  for  their 
own  profit,  would  annul  the  fifty-four-hour  week  for  working 
women.  We  may  call  this  an  aroused  social  consciousness  or  a 
clearer  sense  of  economic  values,  if  we  will.  Again  the  funda- 
mental fact  is  that  no  matter  what  name  we  use,  it  is  an  aroused 
moral  sense  powerfully  active  in  the  community.  .  .  . 

"One  may  not  dogmatize  too  strongly,  for  there  is  ample 
room  for  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  moral 
line  must  be  draAvn  in  many  matters  of  detail,  but  as  the  field 
is  looked  at  with  a  broad  horizon  there  is  no  question  that  the 
advance  in  moral  business  ideals  has  been  great  and  that  it  con- 
tinues to-day  with  accelerating  power." 
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Three  stages  of  motive  power  development  on  the  New  Ha\en.     The  two 
ti'pes  of  today,  eleetric  and  steam,  haul  the  famous  five-hour  limited  trains. 


Opening  Up  New  England 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD'S  OWN  STORY 

Being  a  Straightforward  Relation  of  the  Activities  and  the  Aims  wherehy  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  has  built  up  its  vast  New  England  System. 

FOREWORD  BY  PRESIDENT  MELLEN 

"I  ^HE  writer  of  the  following  article  has  asked  me  to  edit  the  same, — to  express  my  approval  of  the  policy  he  has  assigned  to  the 
J_         management,  and  to  endorse  the  predicted  results. 

In  its  relation  to  the  other  transportation  systems  of  the  country,  that  of  Nerv  England  should  be  considered  as  a  great  terminal 
yard  in  which  should  be  handled  the  business  of  all  connecting  systems  of  transportation  on  substantially  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  without 
discrimination,  fear,  or  favor,  the  same  as  would  be  the  case  were  all  the  New  Englandroads  under  ownership  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  competition  of  the  N^eiv  England  Lines  is  incidental  and  not  material;  were  they  all  erased  from  the  map,  should  they  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  a  free  hand  be  given  to  build  for  the  New  England  States  a  systemtof  transportation  best  calculated  for  the 
well-being  of  her  people  and  the  largest  development  of  her  material  resources^  and  were  that  task  committed  to  either  a  corporation  or  to 
be  performed  by  the  nation,  it  woidd  result  in  a  substantial  duplication  of  what  we  now  have.  No  one  then  would  rise  to  claim  there  was 
a  suppression  of  competition,  and  no  more  should  anyone  now. 

Many  of  the  existing  lines  were  poorly  located,  and  the  poverty  of  those  originally  constructing  them  compelled  a  character  of  construction 
ill-fitted  to  handle  the  business  of  the  present  time.  But  in  the  main  they  were  what  the  territory  needed  at  the  time  of  their  construction, 
and  were  as  good  as  the  business  at  hand  warranted  catling  into  being.  Now  their  business  has  largely  outgrown  their  capacity  for  service, 
and  they  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  radical  rebuilding  and  enlargement  have  become  vital,  not  only  to  themselves  as  an  agency  for  service, 
but  to  the  population  whose  welfare  they  were  intended  to  promote  and  secure. 

Complaints,  during  reconstruction,  must  of  necessity  be  numerous.  Exasperation  at  shortcomings, — the  result  of  an  attempt  to  do 
more  than  the  facilities  at  hand  warrant, — will  be  severe. 

Yellow  dogs  will  bark  and  snap  at  the  wheels  of  progress  as  they  have  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Men  will  come  and  go,  but  the  system  of  transportation  has  been  built  up  to  endure,  and  present  agitation  and  apprehension  will  be 
looked  upon  hereafter  as  we  now  look  back  and  smile  at  the  prophecies  of  trouble  and  disaster  when  the  Colonies  of  North  America  became 
the  United  States. 

A  creature  can  never  become  greater  than  its  creator,  and  no  corporation  will  ever  dominate  a  community  that  has  the  power,  resource- 
fulness, and  determination  to  govern  itself.  C.  S.  Mellen. 

By  SYLVESTER  BAXTER  % 

Author  of  "Golden  New  England,"  "Helping  New  England  Grow,"  etc. 


THIS  is  to  tell  how  a  small  local  railroad  became  a  mighty 
system;  how  a  primitive  line  of  62  miles  grew  and  grev/ 
until  it  became  a  vast  network  that  to-day  covers  six 
of  the  fairest  States  in  the  American  Union,  feeding  a  mighty 
commerce  and  ensuring  to  these  States  a  development  which, 
if  unhindered,  guarantees  their  future  and  permanently  retains 
for  New  England  the  rank  she  has  held  from  the  first. 

The  little  railroad  of  62  miles  began  to  grow  because  it  could 
not  help  growing;  it  grew  because  it  led  from  somewhere  and 
to  somewhere.  It  led  out  of  the  greatest  American  city  into 
one  of  the  most  industrious,  most  populous  sections  of  the 
United  States — out  of  New  York  into  New  England.  It  was 
the  stem  line,  the  only  line,  into  New  England.  Such  it  has 
remained — the  great  main  highway  for  transportation  to  and 
from  the  six  States  of  the  East  and  the  rest  of  North  America. 
It  began  as  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad — it  is  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  now — commonlv  known  as 
"  the  New  Haven." 

How  an  acorn  became  an  oak 

BVom  the  hour  of  its  birth  the  little  railroad  was  predestined 
to  expansion — the  only  method  by  which  every  great  railroad 
of  the  world  has  succeeded  in  ser-snng  the  populations  -within 
its  domain.  Railroad  consolidation,  so  soon  as  railroads  began 
to  be  understood,  inevitably  became  the  order  of  the  daj',  the 
world  over,  just  as  the  natural  order  of  life  is  for  youth  to  achieve 
manhood.  So  our  youthful  railroad  began  its  achievement  of 
manhood  in  1873,  when,  in  the  first  stage  of  development,  the 
other  Connecticut  railroad,  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven,  was 
merged  ^vith  it,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
came  into  being,  this  gi^'ing  rise  to  its  once  popular  Nutmeg  title, 
V  the  Consolidated."     It  began  with  a  length  of  190.75  miles. 

Consolidation  went  steadily  on:  the  parent  railroad  had  203.47 
miles  of  line  in  1883,  865.24  miles  in  1893,  2,066.34  miles  in 


1903,  and  2,091.9  miles  in  1913.  It  now  operates  or  controls 
about  8,000  miles  of  line. 

In  1893  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
reached  Boston.  At  the  same  time  it  spread  itself  pretty  gen- 
erally over  eastern  and  central  Massachusetts;  practically  all 
Rhode  Island,  also.  It  then  graduated  from  Connecticut  and 
what  was  substantially  a  single-state  class.  It  achieved  the 
status  of  a  great  interstate  system.  It  had,  to  be  sure,  always 
been  an  interstate  road — a  few  miles  outside  Connecticut  at  the 
New  York  end,  a  few  more  in  Massachusetts  from  the  boundary 
to  Springfield. 

At  first  the  New  Haven  grew  like  a  liAnng  organism — almost 
involuntarily.  But  while  governing  policies  became  more  and 
more  constructive,  even  such  a  reaching  out  as  the  acquisition 
of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  in  ^Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
was  not  prompted  by  any  definite  scheme  of  expansion  merely 
for  expansion's  sake.  The  single  aim  was  a  line  of  its  own  into 
Boston.  A  tempting  offer  had  been  made  for  the  Old  Colony's 
leased  property',  the  Boston  &  Pro\adence  Railroad  Corporation. 
The  response  was:  "All  or  nothing."  So  the  entire  Old  Colony 
system  came  into  the  hands  of  the  New  Haven.  Certain  con- 
sequences of  this  step  were  quite  unpremeditated,  as  will  be  seen. 

New  England's  established  policy 

The  New  Haven's  second  stage  of  development  was  marked 
by  something  beyond  a  mere  piecing  together  of  existing  prop- 
erties. Expansion  means  more  than  consoUdation;  it  demands 
creative  guidance — a  genius  for  direction;  definite  aims;  far- 
reaching  plans;  steady  advances,  progressive  achievement — all 
with  a  flexibility  in  method  that  shapes  ways  and  means  to 
ever-changing  conditions.  Such  a  poficy  entails  a  broad  and 
diversified  program. 

The  motives  actually  governing  this  expansion  policy  are 
fundamentally  those  of  the  six  New  England  States.     For  mora 
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railroad    conipotition    has   been   a   negUgible   quantity   in   New 
En^^land. 

New  England  a  transportation  unit 
Yet  the  elimination  of  compt'tilion  has  by  no  means  been  a 
controlling  intluence  in  shaping  this  policy.  The  fundamental 
aim  is  to  a.ssure  the  pt>rmanence  of  revenues  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  property  and  its  progressive  development.  Only 
in  tliis  way  can  the  public's  constant  demand  for  improvement 
be  met.  A  railroad's  interests  are  inseparable  from  those  of 
the  territory  it  ser\es.  The  railroad  (!an  not  prosper  unless  the 
public  prospers;  the  public  can  not  prosper  without  good  trans- 
portation. A  railroatl  lives  or  dies  according  to  the  well-being 
of  its  public;  the  public  thrives  or  languishes  according  to  the 
well-being  of  its  railroad. 

So  long  as  there  are  various  railroad  systems,  so  long  must 
they  seek  to  adjust  their  mutual  relations  to  their  respective 
interests.  There  must  be  agreements,  arrangements,  under- 
standings, contracts,  alliances.  In  entering  upon  these,  each 
interest  seeks  to  obtain  from  its  connections  all  the  profitable 
traffic  that  can  be  induced  to  come  its  way. 

E\ery  railroad  is  a  business  enterprise,  just  as  every  manu- 
facturing industry  is;  it  is  administered  for  precisely  the  same 
motives.  A  railroad  is  endowed  with  its  special  pri\'ilegcs  only 
because  its  service  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  public.  Public 
service  of  some  sort  is,  indeed,  the  only  valid  excuse  for  any  in- 
dustry's being. 

One  vast  terminal 

New  England  is  industrially  so  compact  that,  as  a  transporta- 
tion unit,  it  has  become  one  great  terminal,  one  vast  switching 
yard  for  all  entering  lines — full  of  all  sorts  of  crisscross  move- 
ments, but  practically  without  competition.  Take  a  typical 
instance:  The  recently  projected  traffic  agreement  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  meant  unrestricted  access  to  all  parts  of  New  England 
for  Canadian  traffic.  Actually  the  aim  of  the  unified  management 
is  to  assure  entrance  to  all  New  England  for  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  upon  fair  and  equal  terms.  Would 
it  not  be  absurd  to  \iew  all  the  parallel  tracks  in  a  switching 
3'ard  in  a  competitive  sense?  Yet  it  would  be  just  as  absurd 
to  regard  the  intersecting  meshwork  of  this  great  New  England 
Terminal  in  that  light. 

Opening  up  A'eiv  England,  not  "bottling  up  New  England," 
is  what  railroad  unification  accomplishes  for  these  six  States. 
By  this  policy,  every  station  in  Ne\v  England  is  opened  to  every 
trunk  line  of  the  continent. 

New  England  is  a  compact  territory,  densely  populated  for 
tfie  greater  part.  It  is  highly  developed  industrially.  We  have 
seen  that  its  railroads  were  long  since  consolidated  or  otherwise 
combined.  There  are  now  only  four  distinct  large  interests. 
Competition  among  them,  in  any  rational  sense  of  the  word, 
is  impracticable.  It  could  not  be  induced  except  at  the  cost  of 
a  forced  disruption  tantamount  to  an  economic  cataclysm. 

Effective  unification,  however,  was  possible.  A  leading 
motive  of  the  New  Haven's  present  management  in  seeking  this 
end  was  to  make  of  New  England  a  transportation  unit,  thereby 
presenting  to  the  outside  railroad  world  a  solid  front,  correspond- 
ingly potent  to  deal  effectively  with  trunk-line  connections  and 
Canadian  differential  routes.  The  unified  system  commands  a 
vast  amount  of  high-grade  west-bound  freight,  made  up  of  New 
England's  manufactured  products.  It  can  thus  obtain  from 
connecting  roads,  in  return  for  traffic  received,  an  equivalent 
proportion   of   export   freight    to   feed    the   commerce   of   New 


England  ports.  At  Boston  the  New  Haven  has  given  substan- 
tial en<'ouragement  to  the  local  policry  of  port  imi)rovements  and 
commereial  development.  It  also  strongly  favors  public;  owner- 
■  liij)  of  the  water-front.  This  gives  good  earnest  of  its  iutentionu 
as  to  its  polic^y  for  New  England. 

Nine  years  of  achievement 

The  New  Haven's  present  management  took  charge  in  IIKW. 
In  the  past  nine  years  it  has  substantially  recronstructed  a  gn-at 
part  of  the  company's  railroa<l  jjroperty.  In  that  jHriod  it  has 
spent  a  total  of  S140,7St),907  on  additions  and  improvc^ments; 
better  tracks  with  heavier  rails  and  stronger  bridges  to  carry 
trains  heavier  and  swifter;  new  stations;  the  most  extensive 
eh'ctrification  und«'rtaken  i)y  any  railroad  in  America;  reduc- 
tions in  grades  and  curves;  elimination  of  grade  crossings; 
tunnels;  double  tracking,  also  quadruple  and  even  sextuple 
tracking — all  on  a  large  scale;  and  $r)2,27o,0(X)  for  new  equip- 
ment; locomotives,  passenger  cars,  tugs,  and  car-floats,  and 
freight-cars. 

Extreme  care  was  taken  not  to  enter  upon  any  improvement 
until  it  had  been  ascertained  whether  it  would  capitalize — that  is, 
whether  the  gain  in  efficiency  would  produce  returns  sufficient 
to  justify  the  outlay.  The  splendid  rebuilding  of  the  Naugatuck 
line,  for  instance,  at  an  expense  largely  in  excess  of  what  it  cost 
to  build  the  property  in  the  first  place,  effected  a  saving  of  at 
least  35  per  cent,  in  operation. 

This  great  item  of  $140,780,907  for  additions  and  betterments 
expended  in  nine  years  included  nothing  outside  the  railroad 
property  itself.  Properties  held  under  separate  corporate 
auspices — whether  entirely  owned,  or  controlled  by  ownership 
of  a  majority  of  the  stock — were  not  represented  in  this  account. 
Neither  were  improvements  upon  leased  properties.  The  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  these  other  improvements  were  charged 
to  the  respective  properties  themselves.  One  of  these  is  the 
Central  New  England  Railway — a  property  now  operated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  parent  railroad.  But  its  legal  absorption 
is  not  yet  practicable. 

These  radical  improvements  have  immensely  promoted 
efficiency.  The  public  has  also  directly  participated  in  the 
benefit  from  decreased  operated  costs.  Fares  have  been  mate- 
rially reduced.  While  slightly  advanced  over  the  original  reduc- 
tion, owing  to  increased  labor  costs  and  terminal  charges,  the 
net  gain  to  the  public  is  great.  There  are  commensurate  gains  in 
service;  trains  faster,  more  frequent,  more  direct  in  routing.  These 
gains  are  reflected  in  both  passenger  service  and  freight  service. 

Improvements  must  continue.  They  are  necessary  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  and  to  accommodate  stead- 
ily increasing  travel.  Eventually  there  must  be  an  electrifica- 
tion of  the  entire  line  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  work  is 
already  in  hand  for  more  than  half  the  way.  It  is  also  contem- 
plated for  the  urban  regions  around  Boston  and  Providence. 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  continued  improvements  in  line, 
yards  and  terminals  all  over  the  system,  gradually  bringing  the 
whole  property  up  to  the  high  standard  set  in  completed  parts. 
Colossal  as  these  costs  may  be,  they  are  not  in  the  least  appal- 
ling. They  would  not  be  undertaken  if  the  improvements  rep- 
resented did  not  assure  adequate  returns  upon  the  investment. 
The  key  to  expansion 

This  magnificently  developed  transportation  agency  has  been 
improved  to  meet  public  demands  and  pubUc  necessities.  With- 
out these  improvements  the  public  could  not  be  adequately 
served.  We  have  seen  that  they  must  continue  upon  a  like 
scale.  Yet  the  traffic  of  the  New  Haven  s  immediate  territory  coidd 
not  begin  to  support  the  charges  upon  such  enormous  costs. 

These  big  outlays  have  so  increased  the  conductivity,  the 
traffic  capacity,  of  this  splendidly  improved  network  of  railroad 
lines  in  southern  New  England,  that  it  can  accommodate  an 
enormous  amount  of  business  in  addition  to  what  it  derives 
from  its  own  territory.  A  permanent  flow  of  traffic  from  con- 
necting lines  over  its  own  rails  must,  therefore,  be  assured  to 
the  New  Haven  in  a  volume  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate 
income.  Without  this  traffic,  fixed  charges  cotild  not  be  met. 
In  that  event  a  receivership  could  be  averted  only  by  bringing 
the  New  Haven  to  an  end  as  an  independent  organization.     It 
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The  Bay  State  Limited — Five  Hour  Train  Between  New  York  and  Boston 


would  have  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  some  connecting  tnmk'line. 
Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  New  Havens  expansion  policy. 
Traffic  from  connecting  lines,  bound  to  and  from  the  more 
northerly  New  England  points  comprised  in  the  Boston  & 
Maine's  territory,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  New  Haven's 
independent  existence.  To  secure  this  traffic  without  risk  of 
diversion,  it  had  to  control  the  sources  of  it.  This  policy  actu- 
ates all  great  railroads  in  their  expansion.  They  absorb  the 
connections  that  feed  them  in  order  to  keep  themselves  from 
going  hungry.  The  motive  is  not  to  suppress  a  competition 
that,  if  it  existed  at  all,  represents  but  a  fractional  share  in  the 
whole  business  conducted.  It  is  but  self-preservation;  ser^•ice 
to  its  own  immediate  public,  through  the  aid  of  sufficient  traffic 
from  beyond  to  keep  itself  well  nourished. 

Development:    intensive,  extensive 

Early  in  1907,  a  eontroUing  interest  in  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  was  in  the  market.  Had  the^  Boston  &  Maine  not 
been  secured  by  the  New  Haven  it  would  have  gone  to  one  of 
the  trunk  hues.  That  would  have  forced  the  New  Haven  into 
the  hands  of  another  trunk  line.  Both  properties  are  chiefly 
owned  in  New  England.  Their  unification  has  assured  to  New 
England  the  control  of  her  own  railroad  system.  But  had  the 
.  alternative  course  been  taken,  all  transportation  in  New  Eng- 
land would  have  passed  into  outside  control.  New  England's 
interests  would  then  have  been  subordinate  to  outside 
interests,  perhaps  more  concerned  in  feeding  upon  her  traffic 
than  in  developing  a  section  secondary  to  other  sections  with 
which  they  were  more  immediately^  identified. 

The  New  Haven's  policy  of  expansion,  thus  indicated,  im- 
plies two  contrasting  activities:  intensive  development;  exten- 
sive development.  One  complements  the  other,  just  as  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces  do.  We  have  seen  what  intensive 
development  has  done  for  the  New  Haven,  ^Nnth  its  §140,780,907 
spent  for  additions  and  betterments.  We  have  seen  extensive 
development  illustrated  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Boston  & 
Elaine,  more  than  doubling  the  system. 

Extensive  development  as  coincident  viith.  intensive  develop- 
ment was  undertaken  by  the  present  management  at  its  very 
start.  I*resident  Mellen's  first  acti\ity  was  to  secure  the 
Central  New  England  Railway.  Its  possession  of  the  Pough- 
keepsie  bridge  made  it  of  immense  strategic  value  as  a  great 
gatewav  into  New  England  and  out  to  the  Middle  States  and 
the  West. 

Expansion  to  include  this  property  illustrates  how  extensive 
development  enlarges  the  area  for  intensive  development.  Over 
$1,500,000  was  spent  to  make  the  great  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie 
fit  to  carry  a  huge  volume  of  heavy  traffic.  Nine  million  dollars 
was  spent  upon  the  whole  property.  It  opened  up  a  new  great 
East-and-West  traffic  route,  immensely  valuable  to  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  for  it^  new  owners.  The  Central  New  England 
was  practically  bankrupt  when  purchased  by  the  New  Haven. 
In  five  years  it  was  paying  interest  upon  its  income  bonds. 
Its  shares,  purchased  for  an  average  of  about  $25  for  the  pre- 
ferred and  $16  for  the  common  stock,  represented  a  value  of 
$30  for  the  common  and  $90  for  the  preferred  in  1910.  In  1911- 
12  it  earned  13.82  per  cent,  on  the  common,  after  allo'Rdng  4 
per  cent,  on  the  preferred. 

_  This  initial  step  of  the  present  management  was  a  master- 
piece of  great  railroading.     Even  a  hostile  critic  recently  praised 


it  as  such.  Yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  violently  condemned 
the  New  Haven's  acquisition  of  the  Boston  &  Maine — a  measure 
actuated  by  precisely  the  same  motives,  guided  by  like  inten- 
tions, and  sure  to  produce  like  results. 

Extensive  development  supplied  fresh  material  to  be  leavened 
with  the  leaven  of  intensive  development,  so  \igorously  at  work 
upon  the  parent  railroad.  The  reconstructed  Central  New  Eng- 
land was  assimilated  with  tlie  New  Haven's  own  lines  and  is  now 
operated  as  practically  integral  therewith,  although  circum- 
stances still  demand  its  corporate  entity. 

Building  up  the  Boston  &  Maine 

The  same  motives;  like  intentions.  The  Central  New  England 
was  purchased  to  assure  the  New  Haven  for  its  own  rails  control 
of  important  sources  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  West.  The 
Boston  &  Maine  was  acquired  to  assure  to  the  New  Haven  tho 
volume  of  traffic  to  and  from  northern  New  England  and  beyond, 
necessary  to  its  own  independent  existence.  Indeed,  to  assure 
himself  that  the  step  impUed  no  infraction  of  the  government's 
policy.  President  Mellen  took  pains  to  consult  the  highest 
Federal  authorities. 

The  New  Haven's  management  has  had  charge  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  two  years  and  five  months.  It  is  significant  that  the 
first  step  taken  with  the  Boston  &  Alaine  was  of  the  same  order 
as  the  first  step  taken  ^\^th  the  Central  New  England.  As  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  bridge,  so  this  was  hkewise  the  improvement  of  a 
great  New  England  portal:  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  This  famous 
feature  was  at  once  electrified,  doubling  its  capacity  and  that  of 
the  great  main  line  that  ran  through  it.  The  elimination  of 
smoke  and  suffocating  gases  also  made  it  for  the  first  time  a  fit 
route  for  first-class  travel. 

When  the  New  Haven  acquired  the  Boston  &  ^Maine,  the  road 
was  in  bad  physical  shape.  But  the  Boston  &  Maine,  like  the 
Central  New  England,  had  magnificent  possibilities.  To  bring 
it  into  first-class  condition  was  well  worth  wliile.  In  twenty- 
nine  months  more  than  $34,000,000  has  been  devoted  to  the 
work.  Rehabilitation  of  any  property  necessarily  means  in- 
convenience and  discomfort  for  its  users.  A  house  under  repair 
— carpenters,  plumbers,  and  paper-hangers  turning  things 
topsy-turvy — is  tranquillity  itself  compared  with  a  railroad  ia 
like  case.  Its  activities  make  it  peculiarly  sensitive  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  wonted  order.  Meanwhile  the  causes  are  not 
especially  evident  to  the  public. 

This  gave  trouble-makers  their  opportunity.  Deficiencies  in 
service,  mostly  unavoidable  for  the  time  being,  were  made  a 
pretext  for  virulent  attacks — precipitating  difficulties,  foment- 
ing trouble,  distorting  facts,  misrepresenting  conditions — aU 
to  promote  a  widely  ramified  conspiracy  to  separate  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  from  the  New  Haven  before  the  splendid  work  in 
hand  could  be  given  a  chance  to  show  for  itself. 

Just  so  sure  as  water  will  run  down  hill,  just  so  sure  will  large 
expenditures,  intelligently  made,  shape  any  railroad  for  efficient 
and  profitable  operation.  Amounts  largely  in  excess  of  what 
the  Boston  &  Maine's  capital  stock  was  when  the  New  Haven 
took  hold  of  it  have  already  been  devoted  to  its  upbuilding. 
The  new  management's  extensive  improvements  made  upon  the 
ISIaine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine's  subsidiary,  are  produc- 
ing capital  results.  In  three  vears  ending  June  30,  1912» 
$5,105,000  was  spent  upon  the  !SIaine  Central,  as  compared 
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witl»  $ri,'_M»*J.000  in  the  previous  seven  years.     The  Maine  Cou- 
trals  '  '    11   wa's  rflativily   simplo  in  comparison  with  the 

«<oiii|>l.  tioris  tm  thr  Huston  &  Maine.     (Jiven  time,  tlie 

He  improvements  can  not  fail  to  produce  equally 

Trolley  iinea  aa  feeders 

The  \<»\v  Haven's  exieusiv^  flevelopments  have  various  nota- 
ble asptH'ts.  Territorial  development  is  the  motive  for  its 
trolley-line  policy.  It  is  a  railroad's  business  to  cultivate  its 
territury,  U>  nuiko  it  productive  in  the  highest  decree.  A  farmer 
may  think  !>•'  does  uncommonly  well  to  grow  200  bushels  of 
po'  re.     Hut  he  might  do  e.\traordiimrily  well  and 

pii'  liels.     The  more  advanced  railroiul   manager 

cultivates  his  territory  with  service;  he  brings  transportation 
as  close  us  possible  to  his  public.  The  Now  Haven  has  done 
uncommonly  well  for  its  territory  with  its  high  order  of  rail- 
road development.  But  its  trolley  lines,  a  great  secondary  rail- 
\\&\  system  of  not  far  from  1 ,200  miles,  are  laid  in  a  finer  mesh  up- 
on itsdoniiiin,  carrying  the>ailroad's service  to  the  people's  doors. 

Several  great  railroad  (companies  are  now  extensive  operators 
of  trolley  lines.  The  New  Haven,  the  first  to  undertake  this 
on  a  great  scale,  now  has  the  largest  trolley  system  of  any  great 
railroad  company.  It  is  a  most  rational  development:  rail- 
road services  and  trollej'  services  are  coordinated;  the  trolleys 
act  as  feeders  to  the  parent  system  and  make  possible  a  better 
classification  of  service.  The  charge  of  "  suppressed  competi- 
tion "  is  a  mere  bogy.  In  no  instance  have  facilities  been  re- 
iluced;  in  numerous  cases  railroad  ownership  has  made  their 
in('r;>ase  possible.  Branches  of  the  railroad,  long  but  little 
used,  have  been  electrified  and  are  now  operated  with  the  local 
trolley  systems.  The  New  Haven  has  built  miles  and  miles  of 
trolley  line  parallel  with  its  steam  lines.  It  pays  to  "  compete 
with  itself  "  in  this  fashion;  local  traffic,  which  the  steam  line 
could  not  serve  with  profit,  is  remuneratively  carried  by  the 
parallel  trolley  lines.  No  independent  company  could  afford 
to  build  those  lines 

Another  thing:  The  railroad's  trolley  lines  go  far  to  reduce 
transfer  costs  in  freight  traffic.  More  than  half  the  cost  of 
general  transportation  is  paid  for  local  teaming.  It  costs  as 
much  to  cart  merchandise  a  few  miles  as  to  carry  it  long  dis- 
tances by  rail.  In  important  instances  the  New  Haven's  trol- 
leys save  two-thirds  of  the  local  transfer  charges  and  reduce 
the  cost  from  origintv  destination  more  than  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

All  this  improves  local  conditions  and  encourages  local  busi- 
ness. A  more  prosperous  territory  means  a  more  prosperous 
railroad.  The  acquisition  and  development  of  these  trolleys 
has  indeed  been  costlj'.  But  the  whole  question  was  carefully 
considered  by  a  board  of  sagacious  business  men— the  directors 
of  the  New  Haven^financially  conservative;  most  of  them 
manufacturers  and  merchants  with  large  stakes  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  pronounced  it  sound  business.  And  sound  busi- 
ness it  proves  to  be. 

Such  values  can  not  be  measured  by  the  direct  or  even  the 
tangible  returns  upon  the  investment.  By  the  books  a  given 
trolley  property  even  may  be  losing  money  while  actually  mak- 
ing money  for  the  railroad.  To  illustrate:  a  great  department 
store  has  features  that  directly  show  little  or  no  profit.  Yet 
they  attract  business;  not  only  would  the  concern  be  less  profit- 
able without  them,  it  would  lose  rank  and  prestige.  The  store 
does  not  operate  its  elevators  on  a  toll  basis,  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  customers  and  to  facilitate  service.  So  with  the 
New  Haven's  trolley  properties.  They  originate  highly  profit- 
able business;  they  build  up  and  enrich  the  railroad's  territory. 
The  figures  may  exhibit  a  low  return  upon  the  investment,  but 
the  indirect  profit  is  large,  correspondinglj-  increasing  the  rail- 
road's nwn  (lirpr-t  returns. 
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Steamboats  and  steamships 

The  New  Haven  became  amphibious  in  1892,  when  it  ab- 
sorbed the  New  York,  Providence  &.  Boston  Railroad — the 
Shore  Lino  continued  into  Providence — with  its  Stonington 
steamboat  line.  Only  a  ftjw  months  later  it  took  over  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad.  The  famous  Kail  River  steamboat  line,  com- 
ing with  it,  was  a  minor  consideration  in  this  transaction;  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  the  great  objective.  But  with 
ownership  of  the  Fall  River  Line  a  maritime  emjjire  came  into 
being.  ^  The  lease  of  the  Now  England  Railroad  in  1898  added 
its  "  Norwich  Lino  "  to  the  New  Haven's  maritime  domain. 
Later  came  the  Bridgeport  and  the  New  Haven  lines.  When  the 
present  management  assumed  charge,  in  1903,  the  company 
posses.sed  all  these  linos  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  only  other 
since  acquired  is  that  from  Hartford. 

Its  water  routes  between  New  York  and  the  leading  ports  on 
the  Sound  have  immensely  enhanced  the  railroad's  efficiency. 
The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coramis.sion  for  1912, 
Mr.  Prouty,  attesting  this  fact,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  divest  the 
New  Haven  of  its  steamboat  properties.  Thorailroad  has  given 
better  steamboat  service  than  independent  corporations  could 
afford  to.  Railroad  ownership  has  provided  larger  and  finer 
steamers;  has  given  the  entire  service  an  admirably  uniform 
discipline  based  upon  American  naval  practice,  assuring  ex- 
ceptional safety  in  travel. 

In  freight  movement  these  railroad-controlled  water-routes  ren- 
der invaluable  service  for  New  England  industries.  Their  relation- 
ship to  the  railroad  is  essentiallly  auxiUary,  not  competitive.  One 
class  of  freight  is  carried  by  water,  another  by  rail ;  the  two  services 
deliver  and  collect  at  widely  different  terminals  in  New  York. 
Distribution  is  correspondingly  facilitated  and  economized. 

Nearly  all  these  marine  lines  came  to  the  Now  Haven  as  ex- 
tensions of  rail  lines  originally  built  to  connect  Boston  and  various 
interior  New  England  points  with  steamboats  for  New  York. 
These  railroads  and  their  steamboat  lines  were  gradually  acquired. 
The  last  steps  in  this  wholly  natural  stage  of  the  New  Haven's 
expansion  brought  them  together,  not  with  settled  monopolistic 
design,  but  purely  as  incidental  to  normal  development. 

The  New  Haven's  fifty  per  cent,  interest  in  the  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Company — its  steamers  running  between 
Boston  and  Providence  in  the  north  and  to  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  other  points  to  the  southward — was  obtained  to  assm-e 
the  maintenance  for  New  England's  commercial  and  mercantile 
interests  the  permanence  of  differential  rates  to  interior  points 
reached  by  rail  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  while  cheeking  a 
threatened  monopoly  of  all  coastwise  traffic  by  the  C.  W.  Morse 
interests. 

The  right  measure  of  value  for  the  various  properties  acquired 
by  the  New  Haven  to  strengthen  and  round  out  its  system — 
whether  railroad,  marine  hnes,  or  trolleys — is  that  employed  for 
ordinary  commercial  transactions.  A  purchaser  pays  for  a  de- 
sired property  not  market  value,  but  what  it  may  be  worth  for 
his  own  purposes.  It  can  be  a  highly  profitable  operation  for 
the  purchaser,  whatever  the  book  returns  on  the  investment 
itself  may  be. 

Constructive  expansion 

Other  elements  in  expansion  were  the  acquisition  of  controlling 
interests  in  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  and  the  Rutland 
railroads — the  former  to  protect  traffic  connections  with  the 
anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  to  round  out  the 
New  England  field;  both  to  develop  more  ample  lines  of  com- 
munication with  Canada  and  the  West.  Each  Ukewise  achieves 
better  participation  in  differential  traffic. 

A  significant  example  of  simultaneously  extensive  and  intensive 
development  is  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Railroad. 

It  was  a  colossal  undertaking  to 
build  up  a  $30,000,000  property  on 
the  strength  of  a  charter  that  had 
gone  begging  for  years.  Only  ex- 
ceptional resources  and  commen- 
surate credit  could  have  done  it. 
If  the  term  "  magnificent  ven- 
ture" did  not  imply  risk,  it  might 
well  characterize  the  building  of  a 
superb  four-track  electric  line,  per- 
fectly equipped,  its  numerous 
stations  models  of  architectural 
elegance  as  well  as  comfort, 
through  a  region  almost  unpopu- 
lated. 

Not  merely  because  every  other 
broad-visioned  undertaking  of  the 
New  Haven  management  has  in- 
variably justified  itself  is  this 
costly  enterprise  sure  to  become 
one  of  the  New  Haven's  most 
productive  assets.  The  success  of 
New  York's  new  subways  was 
assured  by  the  record  of  the  ex- 
isting subways.  For  precisely  the 
same  reason  the  outcome  of  the 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston 
Electrified  is  assured. 
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The  unoccupied  country  traversed  is  a  part  of  America's 
greatest  city  and  of  its  most  attractive  contiguous  suburbs.  Lack 
of  transportation  kept  this  region  empty.  Served  by  th(*  most 
agreeable,  the  most  complete  system  of  swift  transit  ever  con- 
structed, it  is  bound  to  fill  up  with  a  great  population.  This  is 
more  than  an  urban  and  suburban  transit  proposition,  however. 
It  establishes  new  and  more  direct  connections  for  passengers  and 
freight  between  the  great  city  and  various  distant  points — saving 
half  an  hour  to  the  Berkshires,  for  instance. 

A  colossal  work  in  terminal  development  is  the  Connecting 
Railroad,  compressing  a  S2(),(X30,()(X)  expenditure  into  a  few  miles 
of  new  Une.  It  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  New  Haven  and  the 
Pennsylvania,  each  contributing  one-half  the  capital.  Bridging 
Hell  Gate  and  giving  the  New  llaven  a  physical  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania,  it  means  large  gains  in  transportation  efficiency. 
It  -wnU  carry  passenger  and  express  business  directly  into  and 
through  the  great  I'cnnsylvania  station;  it  will  directly  delivv'r 
and  receive  passengers  and  freight  in  tlie  midst  of  the  great  Long 
Island  population;  it  \vi\\  abbreviate  the  existing  costly  and  risky 
car-float  transfer  between  Harlem  and  the  N(>w  Jersey  terminals 
to  the  short  ferriage  across  the  bay  from  South  Brooklyn. 

Order  out  of  confusion 

One  significant  element  in  the 
New  Haven's  achievement  has 
been  its  work  of  reducing  to 
orderly  arrangement  a  confused 
transportation  system  com- 
posed of  incoherent  units.  To 
untangle  the  skein,  to  sort  the 
threads  and  usefully  develop 
useless  lines,  has  been  a  huge 
task.  Unification  has  created 
efficient  routes  from  point  to 
point  across  New  England  in 
place  of  roundabout  ways  re- 
quired by  the  old  condition  of 
separate  and  often  antagonistic 
interests.  Within  New  Eng- 
land freight  between  various 
points  is  now  carried  in  two 
or  tlu-ee  days  where  it  once 
took  two  weeks. 

A  master  instance  is  the  gain 
in  efficiency  from  tlie  New 
HaA  en's  lately  established  rela- 
tionship to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's subsidiary,  the  Boston  & 
Albany.  The  New  Haven  as- 
sumes half  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  receives  half  the  net 
earnings  because  it  can  assure 
enough  additional  business  to 
the  Boston  &  Albany  to  make 
the  arrangement  mutually  prof- 
itable. This  is  a  capital  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of 
scientific  management  to  rail- 
road practise.  Destructi\e com- 
petition yields  to  cooperation  ; 
competition  in  service  remains. 
Harmony  gives  the  public  bet- 
ter service  than  discord  can. 

The  coordinated  operation 
of  the  many  diverse  functions 
and  of  the  many  widespread 
activities  of  this  extensive  New 
England  sj'stem  proceeds  to- 
day with  more  efficiency  than 
that  of  the  original  New  York 
&  New  Haven.  It  is  for  a 
like  reason  that  our  Federal 
government  of  to-day,  with 
all   its    complex    concerns,     is 

administered  with  greater  facilitj*  than  when  it  comprised 
only  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  same  holds  true  of  other 
great  transportation  systems — the  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  Union  Pacific,  for  example.  It  is  practicable 
because  of  the  unit  principle.  The  New-  Haven's  marine  prop- 
erties, its  troUeys,  its  controlled  railroad  companies,  are  operated 
independently  by  separate  corporations,  responsible  to  one 
central  authority. 

For  operating  purposes  also,  the  se\-eral  divisions  of  a  railroad 
are  so  many  separate  railroads.  On  the  New  Haven  these 
di^nisions  are  so  constituted  as  to  afford  the  most  direct  connec- 
tions between  the  water  lines  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  interior 
commercial  and  industrial  points. 

Efficient  central  agencies 

.  One  great  advantage  from  this  unified  sj'stem  resides  in  the 
several  agencies  that  federate  the  various  corporations  in  a 
mutual  ser\4ce;  the  central  department  that  economizes  the 
pm-chasing  of  suppUes;  the  Industrial  Bureau  that  in  the  first 
twenty-eight  months  has  brought  into  New  England  seventy- 
eight  new  manufacturing  concerns  representing  an  investment  of 
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§3,3.^0,000;  the  Vacation  Bureau,  so  energetically  promoting 
New  England's  pleasure  business, — now  amounting  to  at  least 
SlUO.OfKJ.tXX)  a  year,  whiles  a  few  years  more  should  easily  in- 
crease it  by  50  i)er  cent. 

Many  readers  of  these  words  are  doubtless  strangers  to  New 
England.  Whether  business  mi'n  or  pleasure-seekers,  they  would 
find  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  lands  in  the  world.  Numerous 
express  trains  give  quick  acct'ss  to  all  i)arts;  the  journey  is  easy 
and  pleasant;  several  luxurious  limited  trains  run  between  New 
York  and  Boston;  freciuent  tiirougii  exjjresses  to  all  imiiortant 
points,  augmented  according  to  seasonal  nriuirenients. 

Many  opportunities  along  uiuleveloped  lines  await  commercial 
enterprise  even  in  this  old  section.  The  freight  .service  is 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  most  intensive  industrial  life. 
Opportunities  for  new  activities  are  always  oi)en  where  a 
steadily  growing  population  makes  ever  fresh  demands  for  in- 
dustrial products,  while  providing  e.\cej)tional  facilities  for 
production  wliere  the  ocean's  cheap  and  unrestricted  water- 
carriage  is  close  at  hand. 

The  fastest  freight  trains  in  the  world  run  between  Boston  and 
New   York;    points  as  distant  as   Pittsl)urg  and   Buffalo   ha\e 

tliird  morningdelivery  from  the 
leading  New  England  centers, 
and  the  greater  part  of  New 
Enirland  gets  a  next-morning 
delivery  from  Boston. 

As  to  i)leasure  tra\('l,  no 
other  holiday  region  is  so  rich 
in  charm.  New  England  is  a 
rare  combination  of  mountains, 
seashore,  and  lakes,  enhanced 
In- agreeable  climate.  It  is  pre- 
einiuMitly  Vacation  Land.  Why 
ml  come  to  New  England  this 
summer/ 

Fundamental  facts 

In  physical  de\('lopn  ent  tlie 
New  Haven  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  railroads. 
Some  of  the  best  engineering 
aut  horities  have  pronounced  its 
great  stem  line,  the  four-track 
system  between  New  York  and 
New  Haven,  one  of  the  world's 
best  examples  of  railroad  con- 
struction. 

Only  the  highest  standard  in 
maintenance  could  assure  that 
distinction.  This  standard  ap- 
plies to  the  entire  property. 

Another  aspect  of  mainte- 
nance concerns  equipment.  The 
measure  of  excellence  in  this 
regard  is  not  to  be  obtained 
from  comparisons  between 
great  railroads  based  upon  the 
proportion  of  gross  earnings  re- 
si)ectively  expended  for  main- 
tenance. The  radically  dilTering 
uses  to  which  equipment  is  put 
l>y  different  railroads  must  be 
i-arefully  taken  into  account. 
Henc(>  the  correct  basis  for 
estimating  the  adequacy  of 
charges  for  equipment  main- 
tenance is  that  of  mileage  units 
in  the  runs  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives. On  this  basis  it  can 
easih'  be  demonstrated  that 
few  railroads  anywhere  have  a 
higher  standard  of  maintenance 
than  the  Ninv  Haven,  as  pro- 
vided for  out  of  earnings. 
New  Haven's  financial  fabric 
In  corroboration  it  is 
A  monu- 


In  substantial  character  the 
corresponds  with  its  physical  structure 
sufficient  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  assets  to  habilities 
mental  work  in  the  physical  valuation  of  a  great  railroad  property 
was  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Validation  Commission,  con- 
stituted by  direction  of  the  legislature  of  1910  to  ascertain  the 
property  values  underhnng  the  securities  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  A  large  staflf  of  the  most 
competent  accountants  and  engineering  experts  was  employed. 
An  exhaustive  examination  disclosed  assets  very  conservati\ely 
estimated  at  S495,759,000  against  habilities  of  S.394. 14 7.000— 
an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  amounting  to  ?101, 612,000. 

With  a  credit  resting  upon  so  enormous  a  balance  to  the  good 
in  a  propertj^  maintained  according  to  the  highest  standards; 
with  a  great  and  steadily  increasing  traffic  density  procc^eding 
from  the  ser\ice  of  a  region  that  is  one  of  the  most  populous, 
most  industrious,  most  prosperous,  and  most  attractive  sections 
of  the  United  States;  with  a  transportation  policy  aimed  at 
the  continuous  development  of  the  manifold  resources  of  that 
territory,  could  a  more  substantial  basis  for  a  great  public- 
service  corporation  be  desired?  ^Advertisement 
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GEORGE  FREDERIC  WATTS:    SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  A  PARALLEL 

SUGGESTED  BY  HIS  LIFE.* 


A  FRENCH  oritfo.  Marias  Vachon, 
writing  in  189'},  profaot^s  his  inono- 
jjmph  upon  the  work  of  Puvis  de  Chavannos 
■with  thfse  words:  "It  is  held  that  this 
«'ud  of  our  pontury  is  dt-fadt'iit.  A  bitter 
st*us(.>  of  the  disillusion  of  all  their  dreams 
«>i  ^  the  soul  of  the  ii^ed;    the  men 

«>i  .    years  think  only  of  the  accumu- 

lation of  wealth;  and  youth,  before  its 
Aoyage  is  bepun.  manifests  fatigue  of  life 
and  proclaims  the  uselessness  of  K^QProus 
■effort  or  noble  ambition;  skepticism  is  be- 
come the  universal  philosophy."  To  this 
'■pessimistic  and  desolating  description," 
M.  Vachon  procoeds  to  oppose  the  exam- 
ple of  the  life  of  "one  long  before  the  pub- 
lic, inspired  by  his  vocation,  his  energy, 
and  his  disinterested  faith;  the  life  of  a 
great  artist  who  for  fifty  years  worked 
uniquely  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  con- 
science and  the  honor  of  his  country;  but 
whose  recognition,  tho  tardy  and  coming 
only  after  long  years  of  struggle,  proves 
that  our  generation,  contrary  to  this  pes- 
simistic beUef,  is  still  appreciative  of  the 
lesson  and  the  value  of  the  work  and  life 
of  one  like  Puvis  de  Chavannes." 

More  than  one  parallel  can  be  drawn 
from  the  aim  and  career  of  the  great 
French  artist  and  that  of  George  Frederic 
Watts;  whose  biography,  written  by  his 
■wife,  now  appears  in  three  volumes,  two 
of  which  relate  to  the  events  of  his  Mfe, 
while  the  third  is  made  up  of  his  own  Avri- 
tings  on  art  and  kindred  subjects.  Each 
of  these  men  withdrew  almost  entirely 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  artist's 
life  as  directed  and  controlled  by  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  of  contemporaneous 
taste;  which  in  turn  is  largely  directed 
and  controlled  by  dealers  in  works  of  art, 
by  submission  to  the  taste  of  the  private 
•collector,  and  by  contemporaneous  criti- 
cism; seeking  to  dictate  the  quahty  of 
the  work  the  artist  must  produce  to  satisfy 
its  interpretation  of  that  happy  medium 
of  art  which  Ues  (or  falls)  between  the 
popular  demand  for  novelty  and  the  critical 
dictum  that  all  worthy  work  must  occupy 
itself  with  the  time,  the  country,  and  al- 
most the  local  conditions  of  the  artist's 
environment.  With  fine  introspection 
Watts  was  obli\ious  to  all  these  demands, 
taking  up  the  great  chain  of  art  hnk  by 
link,  guiding  his  way  with  unerring  steps 
through  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  works  of  the  past  en- 
compasses the  artist  of  this  later  day, 
toward  the  expression  of  his  personal  tem- 
perament. Even  where  he  touches  closely 
upon  modern  life,  as  in  his  long  series  of 
portraits,  his  aim  is  more  to  fix  the  indi- 
vidual subject  secure  in  his  proper  place 
in  the  ordered  ranks  of  humanity  than  to 
seize  the  momentary  aspect  of  a  human 
being  under  temporary  conditions  of  Ught 
and  surrounding  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  our  modem  portrait-painting. 

We  shall  find,  however,  in  these  volumes 


Uevicwed  lor  Thk  Li  i  kkahy  Uiukist  by 
Will  II.   Low. 

that  this  subservience  to  the  past  was 
governed  by  keen  and  logical  intelligence, 
the  voluntary  act  of  one  alive  to  the  pres- 
ent, but  who  foresaw  that  work  lives  or 
dies,  not  from  the  (Iccccf  of  one's  own  time. 


*  George  Frederic  Watts,  The  Annals  of  an 
Artist's  Life.  By  M.  S.  Watts.  3  volumes.  Hod- 
den &  Stoughton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doraln 
Co.     $10.00  net. 


JEFFREY    FAKNOL  AND   HIS  NEW   BOOK. 

Jeffrey  Farnol,  the  author  of  the  well-remem- 
bered "Broad  Highway,"  has  written  a  new 
book,  entitled  "The  Amateur  Gentleman." 
which  will  soon  be  ready.  Mr.  Farnol  was  born 
thirty-four  years  ago  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
but  of  late  years  has  lived  in  Kent,  where  his 
home  now  is.  His  family  originally  intended 
him  for  an  engineer  and  sent  him  to  Germany 
to  study  with  that  in  view,  but  in  Germany  he 
became  interested  in  art  and  on  returning  home 
systematically  took  up  the  study  of  art  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  He  had  always 
been  clever  as  a  story-teller,  and  after  his  marriage 
to  an  American  girl  came  to  New  York,  in  order 
to  take  up  Uterary  work.  Here  he  first  pub- 
lished "My  Lady  Caprice,"  which  did  not  succeed. 
He  then  wrote  "The  Broad  Highway,"  but  had 
great  difiQculty  in  finding  a  publisher.  Mean- 
while, he  earned  a  small  income  as  a  scene-painter 
at  one  of  the  New  York  theaters. 

After  repeated  failures  to  find  a  publisher  in 
America,  Mr.  Farnol  went  to  London,  where  he 
sold  the  manuscript  of  "The  Broad  Highway" 
to  a  London  firm,  from  whom  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  of  Boston,  purchased  the  American 
rights.  Many  readers  will  remember  the  marked 
success  achieved  by  this  story  two  years  ago. 
The  last  printing  of  it  carried  the  total  to  140,000 
copies.  An  edition,  with  twenty-four  full  page 
pictures  by  Charles  E.  Brock,  was  issued  for 
the  hoUday  season  last  year. 

Mr.  Farnol  is  said  to  have  been  two  years  in 
writing  "The  Amateur  Gentleman."  It  deals 
with  incidents  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  comprizes  625  pages.  Barnabas 
Barty,  the  son  of  a  retired  champion  pugiUst, 
who  has  been  bred  in  the  country,  and  is  left  a 
fortune,  goes  to  London  with  an  ambition  to 
"become  a  gentleman."  In  the  prosecution  of 
that  ambition  he  has  many  adventures,  meets 
people  in  widely  different  walks  of  life,  and  falls 
in  love  with  the  heroine  of  the  story.  The  pub- 
lishers anticipate  for  the  book  a  large  sale,  the 
first  edition  comprizing  130,000  copies.  The 
author  expects  to  come  to  this  coimtry  again 
after  he  has  completed  a  dramatization  of  "The 
Broad  Highway":  on  this  he  is  now  engaged. 
Mr.  Farnol  works  mainly  at  night  in  his  den  at 
the  top  of  his  house,  with  a  pot  of  tea  at  his  elbow. 
He  sometimes  continues  his  Inbors  imtil  the  sun 
appears  above  the  eastern  hills. 


but  from  the  impartial  judgment  of  tho 
future.  To  that  high  tribunal  he  was 
content  to  submit  liis  endeavor,  his  serene 
and  self-centered  nature,  meanwhile  sup- 
ported by  the  joy  of  his  labor  and  cheered 
along  his  way  by  the  measure  of  encour- 
agement elicited  from  th«  few  rather  than 
the  many — tho  these  few  comprized  in 
quality  and  in  sufficient  quantity  the  best 
minds  of  his  time  and  country.  It  is 
therefore  with  an  exceptionally  full  and 
happy  life,  crowned  by  long  j'ears,  that 
this  book  deals  and  its  recital  justifies 
Watts'  own  profession  of  faith,  which  is 
placed  as  a  motto  preceding  the  first  chap- 
ter: "All  that  is  most  real  and  best  in 
our  lives  is  that  which  has  no  material 
reality — sentiment,  love,  honor,  patriot- 
ism— these  continue  when  the  material 
things  pass  away."  "The  material  real- 
ities" of  the  painter's  life  maj'  be  summed 
up  in  few  words;  indeed,  to  do  otherwise 
would  possibly  be  to  restrain  readers 
from  following  in  the  bool*the  loving  care 
with  which  eighty-seven  years  of  an  un- 
eventful career  have  been  transcribed. 
The  words  spoken  by  Watts  or  to  him  by 
others,  the  works  which  engaged  him  dur- 
ing this  long  lapse  of  time;  the  garnered 
harvest  of  a  life  where  httle  happens  but 
where  every  moment  is  lived  under  high 
spiritual  tension;  all  are  rendered  event- 
ful by  the  devotion  with  which  the  wife 
of  his  old  age  has  inspired  her  chronicle. 

George  Frederic  Watts  was  born  in 
London,  February  23,  1817,  the  son  of  a 
pianoforte  maker,  who  was  unsuccessful, 
so  that  his  son  was  almost  from  the  first 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  to  follow 
his  strongly  marked  vocation  as  an  artist. 
He  drew  almost  from  his  birth,  and  among 
the  illustrations  of  this  book  there  is 
reproduced  a  copy  from  an  etching  by 
Mortimer  that  shows  far  more  than  the 
patience  and  fidehty  which  a  less  gifted 
boy  of  thirteen  might  possess,  for  it  re- 
produces with  a  crayon-point  the  delicate 
freedom  of  the  etcher's  needle  and  denotes 
a  deftness  of  hand  due  to  long  practise 
and  considerable  technical  skiU.  From 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  earned  his  living  by 
his  brush,  and  in  1837  contributed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  a  picture  entitled  "  The  Wounded 
Heron." 

In  1842  he  entered  the  competition  for 
the  projected  decoration  of  the  West- 
minster Parliament  House,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  win  a  first  prize  of  three 
hundred  pounds  with  a  design  of  "Car- 
actacus  Led  in  Triumph  Through  the 
Streets  of  Rome."  With  this  sum  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Italy,  where,  in  Rome, 
his  good  fortune  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  then  Ambassador  of  England,  and 
his  e\idently  amiable  character  so  im- 
pressed Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  that  he 
became  their  guest  and,  under  their  roof 
either  at  the  Embassy  or  in  summer  at 
the  historic  Villa  Careggi,  he  remained  four 
years.  Fruitful  years;  for  not  only  did  his 
{Continued  on  page  586) 
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IF  you  forget 
to  use  Dix- 
oii's  Graphite, 
you  forget  your 
car,  and  it  is  on 
the  road  to 
"Has-Been" 
before  you 
know  it.  Teddy  Tetzlaff 

Dlvnn'.!     FlaWp  writes: -I  would  rather 

l-XOU  S     r  IdKt;  pay$5perlb.torDlxon's 

Oraphite      re-  Automobile    Lubricants 

^  than  use  any  other  as 

movesthecause  a  gift." 

of  friction — metallic  contact. 
The  soft,  oily  flakes  cover  the  metal 
surfaces  with  a  permanent,  almost 
frictionless,veneerof  graphite  which, 
unlike  oil  or  grease,  cannot  be 
squeezed  out.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question  that  it 
prevents  wear  and  saves  repairs. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Greases 

are  composed  of  pure  Flake  Graph- 
ite and  best  greases.  The  lead- 
ing automobile  drivers  of  America 
have  given  them 
their  unqualified 
en  dorsement. 
This  proves  their 
high  quality. 

DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE 
GREASE  No. 
677  is  unequaled 
for  differentials 
and  transmis- 
sions. Itcushions 
the  shock  and 
deadens  the 
noise  of  the  gears. 

More  facts  in  our  free  book- 
let, "Lubricating  the  Motor." 
Send  name  and  model  ot' 
car  with  your  request  for 
this  booklet  No.  247. 


tiughie   Hughes 

writes:  "I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  Dixon's 
Automobile  Lubricants. 
They  not  only  reduce 
friction  to  a  mmimum, 
but  their  lasting  qual- 
ities are  remarkable." 
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JOSEPH  DIXON 
CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  in  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


KKVIKWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Conlinuid  fmm  page  684^ 
I  talent  muturo  from  the  study  of  the  art 
'  by  \vhi(!h  \\ii  \va.s  Kurrouiuled  in  tho  Ktornal 
( 'ity,  but  his  intelligeme  developed  in  the 
frequentation  of  the  society  which  gathered 
at  the  Enil)a.s.sy;  and  acquaintances  made 
and  friendships  formed  during  these  years 
influenced  all  his  future  life. 

In  lH-12,  he  was  ])rompted  to  return 
to  England  to  enter  a  large  picture, 
"Alfred  Inciting  the  Britons  to  Resist  the 
Landing  of  the  Danes,"  in  a  new  competi- 
tion for  the  decoration  of  Westminster 
Hall.  He  again  won  a  first  prize,  this 
time  of  five  hundred  pounds.  As  the 
picture  was  recommended  for  purchase 
by  tlie  (Jovernmcnt  he  here  manifested, 
for  the  first  time,  the  generosity  which  in 
many  like  instances  he  repeated  in  after 
time,  and  sought  to  present  his  work 
gratuitously,  at  last  accepting  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  naming  this  comparatively 
small  sum  in  order  that  "by  not  drawng 
too  largely  upon  the  funds  devoted  by  the 
CJovernment  to  the  encouragement  of 
art,"  it  might  be  "in  the  power  of  the 
Royal  Commission  to  extend  to  other 
artists  the  honor  and  advantage  of  having 
their  works  purchased  })y  the  nation." 

His  return  to  England  was  intended  to 
be  of  short  duration,  so  strong  a  hold  had 
Italy  taken  upon  his  nature.  His  health, 
never  robust  during  his  long  life,  also 
called  him  to  milder  climate  than  that  of 
England;  where,  however,  events  so  shaped 
themselves  that  he  decided  to  remain,  and 
after  a  short  time  making  new  and  in- 
timate friends  of  the  Prinsep  family, 
followed  them  to   Little   Holland   House, 


which  thiy  had  leased.  Here  a  proje<!tod 
short  visit  was  prolonged  to  a  longer  so- 
journ, for  to  quote  Mrs.  Prinsep's  state- 
ment: "He  came  to  stay  three  days,  he 
stayed  tliirty  years."  The  record  of 
these  years  brings  in  thronging  procession 
all  that  was  best  in  every  walk  of  life 
among  the  men  and  women  of  the  epoch, 
both  in  England  and  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent, and  the  personality  and  the  work 
of  tho  painter  were  accepted  as  sufficient 
reward  to  e.xempt  him  from  the  enforced 
return  of  the  visits  .so  frtsely  made.  The 
labor  he  delighted  in  kept  him  a  willing 
prisoner  in  his  studio,  and  the  sixteen  hours 
of  assiduous  and  pleasant  toil,  here  noted 
as  habitual,  offers  a  refreshing  contradic- 
tion to  the  popular  belief  that  an  artist  only 
works  "when  he  feels  like  it." 

P"'illed  as  is  the  book  with  glimpses  of  the 
interesting  men  and  women  by  whom  he 
lived  surrounded,  and  conceding  that  its 
main  interest  for  the  general  public  may  be 
found  therein,  it  is  as  a  record  of  work 
accomplished  by  Watts,  of  the  high  motive 
underlying  his  production,  and  the  con- 
stant desire  to  re-erect  his  art  upon  the 
high  plane  as  a  factor  in  his  country's  in- 
tellectual life  that  it  had  occupied  in  earlier 
days  in  more  favored  lands,  that  gives  its 
greatest  value  to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

Here  again  rises  the  parallel  with  the 
aim  and  the  work  of  Pu\'is  do  Chavannes, 
and  there  also  appear  certain  dissonances 
between  the  opportunities  offered  in 
Prance  and  in  England  to  two  men, 
equally  self-sacrificing,  equally  desirous 
to  serve  their  country  without  other  re- 
compense than  honor.     There  is  pathos  in 

(Continued  on  page  588) 


PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  BOOK-MAKING  FAIR  IN  LEIPSIC  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  book-making  specialists  of  the  United  States  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  at  Leipsic, 
Germany,  which  for  generations  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  book  centers  in  Europe,  is  to  be  held 
an  exposition  of  competitive  exhibits  in  the  art  of  book-making  and  the  graphic  arts  throughout  their 
several  branches  from  the  cutting  of  the  type  to  the  printing,  illustrations,  including  color  work,  and 
printing  and  binding.  The  exposition  is  to  be  an  taternational  one.  It  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  principal  American  book  manufacttirers,  press,  and  paper-makers  will  be  represented.  The 
affair  has  been  organized  by  the  German  Society  of  the  Book  Industry.  The  exposition  will  extend 
in  1914  from  May  14  to  the  end  of  October.  It  commemorates  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Book  Manufacture  in  Germany.  Following 
are  the  exhibits  grouped  under  various  departments:  Graphic  Art,  the  Art  of  Reproduction;  AppUed 
Graphics  and  the  Art  of  Book-making;  Schools  of  the  Book  Industry;  Paper  manufacture:  Station- 
ery and  writing-materials;  Manufacture  of  colors;  Photography;  Technique  of  Reproduction; 
Letter-cutting  and  letter-founding,  with  allied  trades  of  stereotypy  and  electrotypy ;  Printing  proc- 
esses; Bookbinding:  Book  PubUshing;  Newspapers — Advertising  and  Canvassing;  The  Library, 
Bibliography  and  Collection;  Machinery  and  Apparatus  for  Book-making;  Measures  for  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  workers.     Awards  will  be  given  for  special  merit. 
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Sincerity  is  Built  Right  into  the 

nn 


America's 
First  Car 


spa 


Always 
the  Leader 


LOOKING  at  it  from  your  viewpoint,  in  choosing  your  car  you  will  consider  several  things  which 
are  more  important  to  you  than  the  size  of  a  manufacturer's  factory,  or  how  many  thousands  of  cars 
he  builds,  or  how  many  talking  points  he  may  have  in  equipment. 

The  Haynes  factory  (new  plant  built  and  completely  equipped  in  1911)  has  been  called  by  authori- 
ties "one  of  the  most  efficient  plants  in  the  world."  The  Haynes  output  is  large  enough  to  earn  mini- 
mum costs  on  parts  and  materials — not  so  large  as  to  make  Haynes  cars  common.  Haynes  equipment 
leaves  nothing  to  be  asked  for. 

But  Haynes  Sincerity  means  more  to  you  than  these  things  mean. 

Haynes  sincerity  is  possible  only  in  such  an  organization  as  this,  where  the  original  builder  of  the 
original  Haynes  of  1893  still  is,  and  through  all  these  years  has  been,  at  the  head  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion;  where  the  skilled  machinists  \\^vq  grown  up  m  the  plant,  inspired  always  by  the  Haynes  spirit; 

where  the  same  designing  engineer  has,  for  many  years,  worked  out  the  logical  development  of  the  motor  car;  where  every  workman's 
wage  is  paid  by  the  week  and  not  by  the  piece;  where  for  nearly  a  generation  the  business  policy  has  been  dictated  by  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  earnestness  of  effort. 

No  other  car  at  a  medium  jirice  can  offer  you  such  Sincerity.      Those  who  own  Haynes  cars  know  the  tangible  money  value  of  this 
sincerity.     You,  too,  can  find  in  it  an  assurance  of  dependable  service,  comfort,  safety  and  economy. 

Three  Popular  Models 

Model  24,  four  cylinders,  5-passenger  touring  -  $1785 
Model  22,  four  cylinders,  7  body  styles  -  $2250  to  3.500 
Model  23,  Haynes  "Six,"  5  passenger  touring      -     $2500 

All  models  electrically  started  and  lighted   by  the  Leece-Neville  separate  unit  system.      Left-side 


Regular  equipment  complete 
drive,  center  control. 


Model  2'-^,  S -passenger  touring 
car,  fully  equipped,  $1785 


The  Haynes  name  stamps  every  Haynes  car  "  O.K." 
— but   we    don't    ask   you   to   pay    for    the    name. 

See  Your  Haynes  Dealer  or  Write  for  Catalog  Today 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 

1715  Broadway.  NEW  YORK        1702  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO        Van  Nest  Ave.  at  Turk  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO        510-512  N.  Capitol  Blvd.,  INDIANAPOLIS 
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PIONEERS.^ 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


_  T"'  ANGELUS 


T/n 


Pion 


eer 


OFFICIAL   REPOK  i     I    MIl'U 
STATES  CENSUS   BUREAU 

"In  189s.  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  White 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  began  manufactur- 
ing an  interior  attachment,  and  in 
February,  1897,  built  their  first '.4  «- 
gelus,'  a  cabinet  piano  player.  This  in- 
strument, the  invention  of  E.  H.  White, 
may  be  regarded  as  Ihe  pioneer  of  the 
various  similar    attachments    that  have 

ince  been  placed  on  the  market." 


Player-Piano 

There  is  something  more  than  historical 

f  significance  in  the^  statement  of  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  proclaiming  the 
Angelus    the    Pioneer    Player-Piano 

To  be  the  first — the  pioneers  —  is  to  lead  the  way  and 
the  Angelus  enjoys  the  same  distinction  of  leadership 
today  that  it  had  from  the  beginning. 

The   only    Player-Piano   in   the    World 
equipped  with   the  marvellous 

PHRASING  LEVER 

(Patented) 
This  exclusive  Angelus  device  is  as  esftnhal  lo  the  perfect  player 
as  are  the  keys  to  the  piano — the  only  device  enabling  you  lo  play 
music  that  glows  with  lifeandanimation:  a  sensitive  vibrating  lever, 
immediately  under  your  finger,  that  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  you  and  the  piano,  enabling  the  novice  to  play  with 
spirit  and  dash. 

Supplemented  by  the  Melodant  which  gives  dis- 
tinctiveness to  the  Melody;  the  Sustaining  Pedal 
device,  the  Graduated  A(fcompaniment  and  the 
Melody  Buttons — the  music  of  the  whole  world 
can  be  played  by  anyone. 

Knabe-Angelas — Grand  and  Upright,  the  celebrated   Knabe 
piano  and  the  Angelus. 

Emerson-Angelns — Grand     and    Upright,    the    sweet-toned 
Emerson, piano  and  Angelus. 

Angelus-Piano — An   upright  piano  built    expressly   for    the 
.Angelus. 

In  Canada — The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  .Angelus  piano. 
.__       Any  of  theseinstrumentscanbeplayedbyhandintheusualmanner, 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Business  Established  1877     MERIDEN.CONN. 

233  Regent  Street,  LONDON      Agencies  All  Over  the  World 


The  Rubbers  of  a  Gentleman 


Worn  by  Men  ot  Good  Taste 

everywhere  because  they  are  dressy,  serviceable  and  comfortable. 
They  keep  the  feet  dry  all  the  time  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
Eversticks  stay  on  when  you  need  them  most,  but  they're  easy  to 
put  on  and  take  off.       They  do  not  heat  the  feet. 

At  all  Good  Shoe  Stores 
UNITED  STATB6  RUBBER  COMPANY,  NEW  YeRK 
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UEVIKWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  .ViC; 
Watts'  unavailin^^  search  for  an  «'inpty 
wall  iij)on  which  his  conct-dcd  capa<'i(y 
iiiif^lit  h<'  allowed  to  find  spa<;e  of  suf- 
ficient dimensions  to  omplo}'  his  g^ift  for 
monumental  composition,  omhodying  an 
order  of  thout^ht  which  has  proved, 
throufjli  tiie  reproduction  of  his  designs 
upon  a  smaller  scale,  to  bo  welcome  to  his 
time  and  generation.  The  one  large  space 
thus  accorded  him,  the  great  Hall  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  is  difficult  of  access  to  the 
general  public  wliich  the  artist  most 
desired  to  influence.  In  P>ance..upon  the 
contrary,  the  works  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
are  to  be  found  in  many  public  buildings, 
and  the  thousands  upon  whom  they  exercise 
and  have  Ions  e.xerci.sed  their  cumulative 
inllueuce  bear  testimony  that  an  artist  i.s 
never  more  nobly  employed  than  when 
working  for  his  people  in  their  public 
buildings. 

The  simpler  themes  of  the  Frenchman 
have  superficially  but  httle  in  common 
with  the  more  involved  and  voluntarilj- 
abstruse  subjects  which  Watts  elected  to 
treat,  but  reduced  to  pictorial  terms  their 
aims  were  identical,  and  the  apparent  dis- 
similarity is  only  that  which  exists  in  their 
racial  characteristics.  Watts  is  more  given 
to  elusive  imagery,  as  befits  the  genius  of 
the  foggy  nortliland  whence  our  ances- 
tors came;  Puvis  is  controlled  by  the  piti- 
less lucidity  which  the  Latin  imposed  upon 
conquered  Gaul  which  curbs  its  poetry 
into  cadenced  prose;  but  apart  from  any 
.significance  of  subject  they  are  both  pic- 
torially  intent  upon  the  fitting  pattern 
that  spreads  its  arabesque  upon  the  can- 
vas before  them  to  ornament  its  surface 
in  monumental  fashion.  Again  their 
chosen  patterns  differ;  that  of  Puvis  ma- 
king much  of  the  voids  and  solids,  the 
clustered  figures  and  the  spacious  land- 
scape; while  Watts  crowds  his  canvases 
with  many  figures  closely  interlinked. 
But  the  English  painter's  habit  might  have 
changed  had  he  not  been  confined  to  the 
easel  picture;  which,  even  upon  the  gener- 
ous scale  on  which  most  of  Watts'  pictures 
were  executed,  attains  rarely  the  simplicity 
which  the  painted  wall  exacts,  but  leans 
rather  to  the  expression  of  depth  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  planes.  Some  sense  of  a  re- 
sulting complexity  of  design  may  have 
impelled  his  statement  that,  if  the  taste  of 
his  time  permitted,  he  would  have  chosen 
to  restrict  liis  desigij  to  well-studied  out- 
line filled  in  wth  flat  color.  To  this  he  re- 
turns more  than  once,  arguing  that  in  this 
way  art  could  be  most  simply  and  strongly 
brought  before  the  people  and  its  public 
appreciation  greatly  influenced;  going  so 
far,  in  his  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  in  relation  to 
the  Fine  Arts  in  1863,  as  to  suggest  that 
in  dearth  of  other  designs  the  Academy 
students  of  advanced  grade  be  employed 
to  enlarge  Flaxman's  weU-known  outhne 
drawangs  illustrating  Homer,  to  paint 
them  in  simple  and  harmonious  colors 
"wherever  there  was  a  bare  wall"  in  public 
buildings. 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  for,  either  by 
his  hand  or  that  of  others,  mural  decora- 
tion, which  has  had  such  full  fruition  in 
France,  and  in  these  latter  years  in  the 
United  States,  has  persistently  refused  to- 
blossom  in  England.  Tho  consistently 
advocated  b\'  all  its  greatest  paanters,  to- 
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whom  in  other  fields  of  art  endeavor 
England  has  granted  its  fullest  encourage- 
ment, the  instances  where  the  British 
painter  has  been  given  a  great  wall  space 
to  decorate  have  been  deplorably  few.  In 
every  other  way  Watts  set  himself  sted- 
fastly  against  the  current  of  popular  art  in 
his  time  only  to  become,  paradoxically 
enough,  the  most  essentially  national  paint- 
er of  his  countrj-.  Through  this  final  vic- 
tory his  effort  was  justified,  and  tho  the  way 
was  long  his  faith  and  high  purpose  never 
wavered,  until  bj^  the  slow  but  steady 
growth  of  his  influence,  by  tho  accretion 
to  his  follo^dng  of  men  to  whom  England 
listened,  his  primacy  was  acknowkjdged 
even  by  the  greater  public  to  whom  as  a 
nation  he  dedicated  his  effort.  "Pynter 
to  the  nytion"  was  the  verdict  of  a  small 
cockney  model  that  was  registered  by  Miss 
Fraser-Tytler,  already  in  the  days  when 
she  was  a  pupil  and  before  she  became  the 
wife  of  Watts. 

During  this  long  period  of  production 
and  trial  the  painter's  lines  w^ere  laid  in 
pleasant  places,  for,  tho  no  explanation  is 
given  in  these  pages  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  considerable  cost  of  producing 
huge  canvases,  unsalable  and  voluntar- 
ily unsold,  was  provided,  for  one  who 
neither  inherited  wealth  nor  practised  his 
art  lucratively,  except  for  the  few  por- 
traits for  which  he  accepted  payment, 
yet  poverty  and  hardship,  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  the  career  of  art  for  art's 
sake,  appear  absent;  and  the  wolf  never 
snarls  at  the  doors  of  Little  Holland  House, 
the  Briary,  or  Limnerslease;  as  the  suc- 
cession of  charming  houses  inhabited  by 
Watts  were  in  their  order  named.  Ap- 
parently his  Ufe  was  ordered  simply  but 
generousl3%  and  his  associations  were  all 
with  those  of  the  highest  intellect  and  of 
a  social  position  which  enabled  their  in- 
terest to  serve  the  painter's  unselfish  pur- 
pose. Like  social  distinction  and  material 
prosperity  fell  to  the  lot  of  Puvds  de  Cha- 
vannes,  who  inherited  a  modest  patri- 
mony and  devoted  its  proceeds  to  the  pro- 
duction of  his  great  w^orks  without  tho 
thought  of  gain,  for  the  honorarium  al- 
lowed by  the  State  for  the  many  decora- 
tions -with,  which  he  embeUished  the  pub- 
lic buildings  of  France  hardly  sufficed  to 
pay  for  the  canvas  and  colors,  even  as 
Watts,  for  the  fresco  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall, 
stipulated  the  cost  of  his  materials  as  his 
only  payment. 

"Unless  art  can  be  identified  with  the 
active  springs  of  life,  and  the  broadest  and 
most  progressive  issues  of  the  thought  of 
the  day,  it  cannot  be  great,"  was  an  aphor- 
ism of  Watts,  and  tried  by  his  self-imposed 
standard  his  endeavor,  like  most  human 
undertakings,  must  be  judged  to  be  only 
partially  successful  in  the  hght  of  the  pres- 
ent. Material  achievement,  mechanical 
invention,  and  scientific  investigation  pre- 
occupy the  modern  mind  to  a  degree  that 
has  relegated  art  to  a  position  inferior  to 
that  which  it  has  occupied  in  the  various 
periods  of  the  past,  when  civilization  has 
momentarily  attained  a  fuller,  more  round- 
ed, expression  than  in  our  day  of  partial 
development.  But  the  very  existence  and 
the  work  of  men  like  Watts  and  Puvds  de 
Chavannes,  men  alive  to  the  most  complete 
participation  in  all  that  elevates  man  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  prompts  the  hope  of  a 
renascence  where  the  voice  of  such  as  these 
may  be  heard.    The  interest  in  art  as  mani- 
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Economical  on  Small  Roofs,  Too 


WE  have  been  advertising  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  with 
illustrations  of  enormous  buildings  and  manufacturing 
plants  where  the  roof  areas  run  as  high  as  a  million  square 
feet.  In  such  cases,  scientific  estimates  of  the  unit  cost  are  made, 
that  is,  the  cost  per  square  foot  per  year  of  service.  Such  cal- 
cylations  simply  compel  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  roofing. 
The  owner  of  an  ordinary  building,  like  that  illustrated  above, 
with  a  roof  area  of  a  few  thousand  square  feet,  also  saves  money 
by  adopting  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  unit  cost  between  a  big  roof 
and  a  little  one  of  this  type,  and  the  slight  difference  is  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  big  gap  between  the  cost  of  this  and 
the  next  most  economical  roofing — i.e.  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  are  so  much  more  economical  per  year  of  service  than 
any  other  kind  that  a  simple  examination  of  the  figures  would 
compel  their  use  if  they  cost  50%  more  than  they  do. 
As  manufacturers  of  coal  tar  pitch  and  felt,  we  are  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  type  of  roofing.  We,  therefore,  have 
made  tlie  Barrett  Specification  standard  in  the  trade  in  order  to 
protect  owners  and  architects  against  poor  workmanship  and 
materials  and  insure  maximum  service  at  minimum  cost. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  nxjill  be  sent  jree  on  request. 

BARRFTT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  Vork         Chicago     *  PhUadclphia  Bost  .n         St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 

Cincinnati         Minneapolis         Pittsburgh         Seattle         Coiey,  Ala. 
THE  PATERSON  MFG.  CO  .  Ltd.:— Montreal       Toronto       Winnipeg      Vancouver        St.  .lohn.  N.  B 


Special    Note. 

We  advise  incorpor- 
ating in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested. 

ROOFING  —  Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  as 
directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 
August  15,  1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified,  and  subject 
to  the  inspection  re- 
quirement. 
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Write  for  our  "BOOK  OF  DESIGNS" 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  in  colors  (maikd  free^ 
showing  our  Sanitary  Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and 
Standard  bookcases  and  how  you  will  save  money  by  placing 
them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish, 
the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring 
iron  bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 
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Our  Prices  are  Lower  than    Others 

.Tnd  liipli  quality  IS  guarnnteed.     SoIJ  by  Jeriler?  or  dire<  t.    .\ddre.3S  Pept  1! 

GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  19  Victoria  St..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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DO  you  know 
who  made  the 
telephone  that  you 
use  every  day? 

It  is  the  product  of 
the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company — for  more 
than  30  years  manufac- 
turers of  all  the  "Bell" 
telephones. 

This  same  company 
offers,  in  every  piece  of 
electrical  equipment  bear- 
ing its  familiar  trade  mark, 
the  perfect  workmanship, 
the  high  efficiency  and 
the  remarkable  reliability 
of  the  "  Bell "  telephone, 
upon  which  you  depend 
so  absolutely. 

So,  when  you  want  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  a  motor 
or  an  electric  cookinguten- 
sil,  if  you  would  be  sure 
of  its  quality,  look  for  the 
Western  Electric  name. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  yoUf  we  wilL 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manuf*clur«r»  of  ihe  7.000  000  "B«II"    Tcl^pKonM 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 

M.inOHicr    New  Y.rliC.lir         Bfuck  Hou.n    All  Pruicip.lCilin 


Telepkone 
is  proof 

i     of 

Western  £lecTric 

Quality 


A  Motor-Truck  Issue 

Because  of  the  growing  interest  of  our 
subscribei-s  in  Motor-Trucks,  as  evidenced 
by  their  correspondence,we  liave  decided  to 
publish  in  the  last  issue  of  each  month  a 
"  Motor-Truck"  Department.  Manufac- 
turers or  merchants  to  whom  the  truck  has 
not  yet  been  demonstrated  w  ill  be  inter- 
ested, we  know,  in  this  Department. 

Some  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  change  their 
equipment  from  horses  to  trucks,  others  are. 
We  have  a  department  that  is  organized  to 
give  unbiased  information  as  to  the  make 
of  the  truck  best  suited  to  your  needs.  If 
we' do  not  know  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions ourselves, we  know  where  we  can  find 
out.  This  service  is  without  charge  and  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  subscriber 
of  The  Digest  who  wishes  to  know  about 
Motor-Trucks. 

MOTOR.TRUCK    DEPARTMENT 

The[iterdrxDigest 


You  will  find  all  the  -elements  of  an 
ideal  investment  for  savings  or  trust 
funds  combined  in  the 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

offered  by  this  company. 

They  are  sound — absolutely  protected  by 
abundant  first  mortgage  security — They 
are  profitable — Six  per  cent  is  a  very 
liberal  return  for  so  sound  an  investment — ■ 

They  are  convenient  in  form — issued  in 
multiples  of  $100.— 

They  are  payable  on  demand  at  any  time 
after  two  years — 

In  more  than  18  years  this  company  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  in  repayment  of  principal. 

Write  for  the  book  giving  full  details 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


fested  by  the  patrunage  bestowed  by  pri- 
vate munificence  upon  contemporary  works 
whicJi  are  gifted  to  pi(;a8e  a  current  fashion, 
and  are  not  infrequently  fashioned  for 
such  a  jiurpose,  or  the  vast  sums  lavished 
upon  the  works  of  men  dead  and  gone,  add 
chiefly  to  the  material  wealth  of  a  people 
as  such  interest  in  art  for  the  most  i)art 
denoti'S  an  employmeut  of  superfiuoua 
wealth  in  the  acquirement  of  luxuries. 
Except  as  a  moans  of  study  for  the  student 
of  art,  as  a  mc^ans  of  education  to  those 
already  embarked  on  the  way  of  intellectual 
culture,  or  by  their  intuitive  influence  ex- 
ercised upon  those  of  lesser  aecjuirement  in 
their  rare  holiday  visits  to  an  art  gallery,  it 
is  a  question  if  the  accumulation  and  ar- 
rangement of  pictures  and  sculpture  in  a 
gallery  is  in  a  largo  degree  efficacious  in 
the  service  of  art.  The  collection  and  ex- 
hibition within  a  gallery  of  works  of  art  is 
essentially  a  modern  fashion,  dating  at  the 
furthest  from  the  time  of  Francis  the  First 
of  France,  who,  finding  little  art  existing  in 
his  kingdom,  drew  upon  the  riches  of  his 
neighbor  Italy  as  our  modern  kings  of 
finance  fill  their  galleries  to-day.  It  was 
not  thus  that  the  Athenian  imbibed  either 
his  love  of  art  or  was  subjected  to  its 
spiritual  ascendency  as  he  went  about  his 
dailj-  tasks  under  the  presiding  influence  of 
the  great  Parthenon  and  its  tributary 
sculpture,  nor  indeed  as  in  later  times,  when 
Florence  followed  the  first  primitive  efflo- 
rescence of  spiritual  art  through  the  street  of 
Gladness,  as  it  is  stiU  called,  when  Cimabue's 
Madonna  was  carried  to  its  resting-place 
in  the  church  where  the  people  worshiped. 

Other  times,  other  manners,  it  is  easy  to 
say,  yet  something  of  this  spirit  may  be 
found  to-daj'^  in  modern  Paris,  given  over 
as  many  believe  to  Mammon  and  the  spirit 
of  unrighteousness,  as  an  observant  people 
stand  before  the  work  of  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  in  the  Pantheon  and  reverently 
follow  the  legendary  history  of  Sainte 
Genevieve,  or  in  the  Sorbonne  before  the 
laic  Virgin  of  Education  follow  the  same 
master's  high  interpretation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  intellect,  penetrated  by 
its  technical  beauty  and  decorative  fitness, 
serving  to  enunciate  and  make  clear  a  great 
thought. 

Exactly  parallel  was  the  aim  of  George 
Frederic  Watts;  not  otherwise  did  he  con- 
ceive his  mission,  however  much  his  work 
differed  technically  and  the  trend  of  insular 
thought  render  his  meaning  somewhat  more 
obscure,  than  the  direct  language  of  his 
Galhc  compeer.  Watts'  life  was  passed  in 
England  however;  the  one  land  where  art 
has  always  been  and  where  it  still  is  the 
object  of  the  "patronage"  of  the  nobility 
and  the  gentry,  where  Hay  don,  who  could 
not  paint,  and  where  Etty,  who  could, 
sought  before  him  to  break  these  bonds  and 
make  of  art  a  concern  of  the  people;  where 
Leighton  with  his  rich  gifts  was  consistently 
kept  at  work  producing  "pleasing"  pic- 
tures for  appreciative  collectors— and  Eng- 
land lost  a  great  decorator.  It  is  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  Watts  that  he  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  such  appeal  and,  hopeful  only  of  the 
future,  worked  for  the  people  of  the  day  to 
come.  Reverent  hands  have  gathered  his 
work,  private  munificence  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Henry  Tate  has  provided  a  great 
gallery  for  modern  British  art.  There  and 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  the  result 
of  his  effort  may  be  seen ;  not  as  yet  by  the 
whole  people  who  seldom  do  and  may  neyer 
find  their  way  to  an  art  gallery;    but  it  is 
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fanciful  to  suppose  that  in  a  future  day 
hot  tor-inspired,  some  of  these  works  may 
bo  taken  from  the  gallery  walls  and,  re- 
versing the  process  bj-  which  the  artist 
decorator  fits  his  work  to  an  architectural 
Betting,  an  architect  will  be  found  to  place 
these  great  compositions  in  specially  de- 
signed spaces  upon  walls  before  which  men 
meet  to  worship,  to  discuss,  or  even  to 
trade,  and  the  desire  of  the  painter's  life 
will  thus  be  fulfilled. 


ROALD 


AMUNDSEN'S 
BOOK 


ANTARCTIC 


Amundsen,  Roald  (translator  from  the  Nor- 
wcRlan,  A.  <;.  Charter).      The  South  Pole,  An 
.Account  of  the  Norwegian  Antarctic  Expedition 
in  the  "  Fram."     1910-1912.     2   Vols.     Pp.  392 
449.    New  York?    Lee  Keedick,  150  Nassau  St. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Amundsen's  explora- 
tion of  the  antarctic  regions  was  purel\' 
scientific.  The  position  of  the  South 
Pole  can  be  determined  by  mathematical 
computation,  but  when  the  love  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  combined  with  a  passion 
for  daring  adventure  the  result  is  a  large 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  scaled  the  icy 
heights  of  the  Himalayas  principally  for 
the  sake  of  demonstrating  how  far  human 
life  could  be  sustained  under  varied  de- 
grees of  atmospheric  pressure.  Amundsen 
brought  back  from  the  antarctic  pole 
w^hat  he  calls  "a  substantial  result  of  the 
observations  made  on  the  Fram's  voyage 
v/hich  give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  annual 
variations"  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Such 
a  fact  may  help  meteorologists  "to  an 
understanding  of  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  nearest  countries,"  which  to  places 
'"of  large  population  will  have  more  than 
a  mere  scientific  interest." 

This  diverting  of  arctic  exploration  to  a 
scientific  instead  of  a  commercial  object 
has  come  about  in  our  time.  The  north- 
ern arctic  region  was  originallj-  exi)lored 
in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries,  and  then  a 
passage  was  sought  there  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  which  would  preclude  the 
necessity  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  and 
China.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
rendered  the  discovery  of  such  a  passage 
unnecessary  for  trade,  altho  Roald  Amund- 
sen actually  discovered  such  a  passage 
and  drifted  through  it  to  the  farther 
ocean.  His  search  for  the  South  Pole, 
and  exploration  of  the  lands  which  clus- 
tered round  it  were  equally  successful. 
One  point  we  note  in  reading  his  in- 
teresting and  e.xciting  narrative.  While 
the  North  Pole  seems  to  be  surrounded 
by  shifting  fields  of  ice  and  is  approached 
by  a  level  plain,  the  way  to  the  South 
Pole  is  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  moun- 
tain glaciers  which  rise  to  the  heights  of 
from  2,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  extreme 
southern  point  reached  by  this  explorer, 
i.e.,  the  South  Pole,  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  10,260  feet.  The  difficulties  of 
surmounting  these  icy  barriers  may  be 
judged  from  the  description  of  the  little 
party's  experiences  in  November,  when 
they  had  reached  lat.  85°: 

"The  land  under  which  we  now  lay 
and  which  we  were  to  attack  looked  per- 
fectly impossible,  with  peaks  along  the 
barrier  which  rose  to  heights  of  from 
2,000  to  10,000  feet.  Further  south  we 
saw  more  peaks  of  15,000  feet  or  higher. 

"Next  day  we  began  to  climb.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  was  eas3%   as  the 


WHEN  the  need  of 
the  typewriter 
came  to  the  business 
world,  the  Remington 
came.  Others  followed. 
Remington  was  the 
first  typewriter  —  it  is 
still  theirs/ typewriter. 

First  in  the  field,  the  Remington 
organization  began  building  experi- 
ence, step  by  step,  from  the  actual 
practice  of  typewriter  users — always 
a  step  or  two  in  advance  of  the  users' 
need.      Other  makes  followed. 

Today  the  Remington  typewriter 
stands  unique  as  the  greatest  revo- 
lutionizer,  the  greatest  energizer 
the  commercial  world  has  ever  seen. 
And  by  no  means  /^a5/ of  its  bene- 
ficiaries are  all  other  makes  of 
typewriters —  for  the  Remington 
created  the  typewriter  industry  and 
blazed  the  way — for  the  others  to 
follow. 

1,600,000  Remington- 
written  letters  mailed  in  New 
York  City  alone  every  busi- 
ness day  in  the  year. 

That  tells  the  story  of  Remington 
pre-eminence,  of  the  confidence  of 


captains  of  commerce  m  it,  of  the 
faith  of  tens  of  thousands  of  effi- 
cient employees,  of  the  limitless 
selection  in  choice  of  operators  and 
choice  of  positions — the  machine 
that  has  made  work  for  the  millions, 
and  millions  for  the  work. 


Remington — the  first  Typewriter. 

Remington    Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New   York   and    Everywhere 


Kelly-Springfield 

Automotile  Tires 

All  automobile  tires  look  about  alike  and  ride  about 
ahke.  It's  only  after  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  wear  that 
the  car  owner  finds  the  value  of  the  seventeen  years  of  tire 
making  experience  behind  Kelly-Springfield  Tires. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  'Vork.  Chioajo.  Philadelphia,  Boston.  St.  Louis.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  San  Franciico 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  %aule.  Atlanta,  Akron,  0.,  Buffalo 


The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  ,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Boss  Rubber  Co. ,  Denver.  Colo. 

Southern  Hdwe.  k  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Savell  Davis  Rubber  Works.  Augusta  and  Savannah.  Ga. 

H    R-  Ohnstead  &  Son,  Syracuse.  N    Y 


Serine  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Houston.  Texas, 
Todd  Rnbiier  Co..  Nrw  Haven.  Conn. 
Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
0.  D    Franke  *  Co  .  Charleston.  S.  c. 
L   J    Bjrtb.  Rochester.  N.  Y, 
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Sf^e  Sfnoe  for^ou 

~  *'-'         —•5''         —-It-'        —•*"-'     , 
VV7ALK-OVERS  are  made 


to  fill  certain  needs, — style, 
service,  comfort,  wear. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these 
things  is  essential  to  genuine  shoe 
value. 

For  forty  years  these  four  fun- 
damentals have  dominated  Walk- 
Over  manufacturing  principles. 

The  result — Walk-Over  merit  is  demonstrated, 
Walk-Over  prestige  is  unquestioned,  as  shown  by 
a  spontaneous,  world-wide  demand. 

Walk-Over  stores  are  everywhere.  Standard 
prices  $4.50  and  $5.00 — other  grades  down  to 
$3.50  and  up  to  $7.00. 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic    Combination  Tool 

hits  or  pulls  3  tons  is  a  wire  stretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  slump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  cider  press,  etc.  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  o!  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
trial.  State  and  County  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  todaj-  for  booklet  aad  exclusive  territory. 
AutomaUo  Jack  Co_  Box  220  Bloomneld,  lod. 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. . 


Whitman  Saddles 


.  w*  Men  and  Women  —  embody  every  fea- 
ture of  coiiifoit,  style  and  diirabiliiy,  com- 
bining tlie  practical  suggestions  of  tlie  most 
prominent  riders  of  two  continents  and  oar 
tliirty  years'  manufacturing  expeiience. 
Send  for  illustrated  cataloaue  B  describing 
stnlesand  accessaries  and  giving  the  names 
(>r  ynanu  prominent  users 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,   104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


These   trade 

GLU 

Kidney  and  Liver 

and  UU 

Rich  in  Prote 

FAR 


:ery    packtgv 

)IET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


[enmatisin.  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 
-eading  gronn. 
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Cle&n  your  auto 
with  MOBO 

— that's  how  to  keep  your  car  looking  new. 
Mobo  takes  off  the  heaviest  travel  stain. 

Gives  new  life  to  paint 

and  varnish,  will  not 

blister  or  streak  the 

glossiest    surface. 

Preserves  the  lustre. 

Try  it 

Mobo  is  a  vel- 
vety linseed -oil 
soap  —  the  only 
soap  to  use  on  an 
auto.     Good    for 
cleaning  furniture, 
parquetry,   painted 
walls  and  the  like. 


It  you  can't  buy  it  of  your 

dealer,  send  us  his  name 

and  25  cents,  and  we  'U  send 

you  large  1}4  pound  trial 

can.    Free  booklet. 

JOHN  T.STANLEY 

Maker  of 
Fine  Soapt 
650  West 
30th  St. 
''[  ^%      New  York 


ground  rose  gradually  with  smooth  snow 
8lop«'s  hi'low  tho  niountain-sidc.  Our 
dogs  working  well,  it  did  not  taki-  a.s  long 
Ui  take  us  over  those  slopes. 

"At  the  next  point  we  met  with  small, 
very  steep  glacier.^.  .  .  ,  Some  places  were 
so  steep  that  it  was  difficult  to  use  our 
ski.  On  the  first  day  we  climbed  2,0(K) 
feet.  The  next  day  we  crossed  small 
glaciers  and  camped  at  a  height  of  4,6;i.j 
feet." 

The  ski  jjlayed  a  large  part  in  the  work 
of  Amundsen  and  his  companions,  and 
did  much  to  .secure  his  su<rcess.  He 
adds  that  his  Norwegian  outdoor  train- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  ski  also  had  much  to 
do  with  his  success. 

The  hook  is  u))sorV)ingly  interesting. 
It  opens  with  a  brief  history  of  antarctic 
explorations,  in  which  fidl  credit  is  given 
to  contemporary  explorers  including 
Shackleton  and  the  ill-fated  Scott.  We 
have  a  complete  account  of  his  own  equip- 
ment and  the  methods  he  took  to  keep 
track  of  his  storing- places  on  the  return 
route.  The  appendices  deal  with  me- 
teorology and  oceanography,  and  there  is 
a  good  index.  Many  photographs  and 
maps  add  to  the  value  and  interest  of  a 
really  exhaustive  and  accurate  account 
of  a  great  feat. 

EASTERN  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Lawton,  Lancelot.     Empires  of  the  Far  East. 

A  Study  of  Japan  and  of  her  Colonial  Possessions,  of 
China  and  Manchuria,  and  of  the  Political  Quesiions 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Two  volumes.  Map. 
Cloth.  Pp.  1598.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
$7.50  net. 

The  dramatic  and  momentous  change  of 
affairs  in  the  Far  East  has  flooded  the 
readers'  market  with  numerous  "pot- 
boilers" of  one  kind  and  another — re- 
prints, hasty  compilations,  travelers' 
sketches,  and  the  like — that  are  a  bit 
wearisome  to  those  who  prefer  roast  beef 
to  hash.  The  volumes  of  Mr.  Lawton  are 
not  "pot-boilers"  intellectually,  finan- 
ciallj-,  or  spatially.  They  are  not  to  be 
given  a  cursorj^  reading  and  then  put  on 
the  shelf.  They  are  to  be  kept  on  the 
table,  read  frequently,  thought  about 
much.  In  their  light,  changes  in  the  Jap- 
anese Cabinet,  instability  in  China,  and 
concealed  Russian  policies  reach  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  Japan  Sea  and  far 
ahead  of  next  month's  magazines. 

About  two- thirds  of  the  work  are  de- 
voted to  a  comprehensive  study  of  Japan, 
"for  the  reason  that  she  is  the  first  Orien- 
tal country  within  modern  tistory  to  be 
accorded  a  place  of  front  rank  among  the 
Powers  of  the  world."  After  two  sections 
on  the  geography  and  history  of  Japan, 
its  constitution  and  law,  the  author  has 
an  important  discussion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  of  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific,  including  Oriental  expansion  and 
its  relation  to  America  and  the  British 
Colonies,  and  the  strategical  and  economic 
significance  of  the  Amur  railways.  Turn- 
ing now  to  life  within  Japan  itself  one 
finds  chapters  on  the  home  politics  of 
Japan,  Christianity,  and  the  reUgions  of 
Japan,  and  four  on  the  status  of  women. 
The  labor  question,  trade  and  industry, 
financial  problems,  and  business  interests 
form  a  valuable  book  by  themselves. 
Korea,  now  a  colony  of  Japan,  has  a  sec- 
tion to  itself.  The  discussion  of  Man- 
churia and  China  is,  of  course,  not  so  de- 
tailed as  that  of  Japan,  and  Mr.  Lawton 
has  confined  himself  to  those  political  and 
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BQoial  movements  that  mean  the  most 
for  the  future.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
Manchurian  problem  tlie  interests  of  Rus- 
sia come  forward  and  the  railway  disputes 
are  deUneated.  The  section  on  China  is 
valuable  as  a  record  of  the  revolution  both 
because  of  its  elimination  of  unnecessary 
details  and  its  inclusion  of  some  of  the 
most  important  edicts.  This  brief  sum- 
mary hardly  begins  to  indicate  the  wealth 
of  valual)le  material  in  the  book.  It  is 
both  up-to-date  and  free  from  dead  wood. 
Each  section  of  the  book  is  sufficiently 
complete  in  itself  to  give  the  book  the 
greatest  usefulness.  The  style  is  direct 
and  vigorous.  Opinions  and  judgments  are 
frankly  stated  but  with  impartiality  and 
candor.  As  a  student  of  international  re- 
lations, Mr.  Lawton's  ability  is  of  the  first 
order. 

The  author,  who  is  an  English  journal- 
ist of  note,  has,  of  course,  brought  for- 
ward problems  that  would  be  gixen  less 
space  by  an  American  wTiter.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  very  keen  interest  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Far  East  not  simply  because 
of  investments  in  China  and  treaties  with 
Japan,  but  because  her  colonies,  Aus- 
traha.  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  are 
necessarily  as  vitallj^  concerned  as  any 
Western  powers  and  more  than  most.  It 
is,  however,  important  that  Americans 
should  appreciate  this,  for  it  is  only  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  the  British  Empire 
that  the  American  Republic  can  meet  the 
issue.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  topic  dis- 
cust  in  the  two  volumes  of  which  America 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  The  Pacific 
basin  is  a  crucible  in  which  elements  of  a 
diversity'  and  an  immensity  never  known 
before  are  being  crusbt  together.  American 
jingoism,  American  ignorance,  American 
indifference  may  ruin  America's  destiny. 
Mr.  Lawton's  book  is  a  curb  to  jingoes  and 
a  spur  to  indifference. 

A  SUPERB  BOOK  ON  THE  HIMALAYAS 

Filipo  de  Filipi,  F.R.G.S.  Karakoram,  and 
Western  Himalaya,  An  Account  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  H.  R.  H.  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy.  4to. 
Pp.  469.    New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $15. 

The  Duke  of  Abruzzi  has  added  to  his 
fame  as  a  traveler  and  explorer  by  his 
ascent  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Hima- 
laya range.  What  strikes  us  as  most  inter- 
esting in  this  narrative  is  the  fact  that  a 
scientific  object  was  the  main  incentive 
of  the  expedition.  Unfortunately,  moun- 
tain climbers  do  not  always  ennoble  their 
daring  adventures  by  making  them  a 
means  for  the  extension  of  knowledge.  Yet 
in  his  Cosmos,  the  great  German  natural 
philosopher,  Humboldt,  declared  that  no 
scene  of  nature  was  attractive  to  him  un- 
less he  knew  or  could  explore  its  flora, 
fauna,  and  geological  formation.  The 
author  of  this  work  even  narrows  the  chief 
end  which  the  chmbers  had  in  view  and 
tells  us  in  his  introduction  that  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi  "was  induced  to  set  out  upon  this 
new  expedition  chiefly  by  his  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
as  to  the  greatest  height  to  which  man 
may  attain  in  mountain  cUmbing,"  and 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  "that  life  is 
possible  under  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
duced far  below'  the  limit  marked  by  the 
barometer  on  the  highest  summits  of  the 
earth." 

The  general  reader  wall,  however,  be 
much  more  interested  in  the  details  of  the 


The  Telescope  of  Speech 


The  astronomer,  by  the 
power  of  his  telescope,  becomes 
a  reporter  of  the  movements 
of  a  hundred  worlds  greater 
than  ours,  and  the  student  of 
celestial  activities  millions  of 
miles  away. 

He  points  his  instrument  at 
any  spot  in  the  heavens,  and  his 
sight  goes  rushing  through 
space  to  discover  and  inspect 
a  star  hitherto  unknown. 

Up  to  the  power  of  his  lenses, 
his  vision  sweeps  the  universe. 

As  the  telescope  may  be 
focused  upon  any  star,  so  the 
telephone  may  be  focused  upon 


any  person  within   the  range 
of  its  carrying  power. 

Your  voice  may  be  directed 
anywhere  in  the  Bell  System, 
and  it  will  be  ca/ried  across 
country  at  lightning  speed,  to  be 
recognized  and  answered. 

The  telescope  is  for  a  very 
limited  class,  the  astronomers. 
The  telephone  is  for  everyone. 

At  the  telescope  you  may  see, 
but  cannot  be  seen.  At  the 
telephone  you  may  speak  and 
be  spoken  to,  you  may  hear  and 
be  heard.  By  means  of  the  Bell 
System  this  responsive  service 
is  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And   Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


'\U\' 


Just  a  turn  of 
this  little  crank^ 
opens  or  closes^ 
your  shutters 


The    Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

opens,  bows,  or  closes  the  shutters,  ^without 
raising  the  sash  or  screens  an  inch.  Keeps  out 
tlie  wind  and  the  flies.  Inquire  of  your  Hard- 
ware Dealer,  or  write  us  for  illustrated  book- 
let and  prices. 

MALLORY  MFG.  CO. 

522  Broad  Street,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WONDER  GL0T1I 
SAVES  Sv- 


It   cleans    and    polishes 
rass,  copper,  nickel,  tin- 
re,  aluminum,  etc.  Will 
do  as  much  work  as  a  gal- 
lon of  liquid  polish  that 
sel  1  s  f or  1 1 .  A  smooth .  sof  t 
cloth  of  almost  imperish- 
able quality.  Willlorever 
do  away  with  mussy  liquid  polishes. 

SILCO-The  only  cloth  polish  that  absorbs  the  dust 
and  cleans  furniture,  pianos,  automobiles,  carriages,  store 
fixtures,  windows  and  mirrors.  Does  not  scratch  .ind 
leaves  no  lint,  (an  be  washed  out  and  used  over  and  over 
again. 

One  Wonder  riofh 
and  or.e  Silco  polish- 
ing c'.o  h,  regul.ir  price 
j;o  cenis,  prepiid  for 
only  25  cents.     Money  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Agents— Men  and  women— wanted  in  ever>- city  and 
county.    Enormous  profits,   b  or  free  samples  and  new  sell- 
ing plan  field  instructions  please  address  Dept  14, 
BETHLEHEM   UTILITIES  CO..       65  Pine  Street,  New  Yprk 
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'Correct  Styles  for  Men  " 


The  crowning  evidence  of  perfect  taste  among  clean-cut,  correctly 
dressed  men  is  a  VOn  Gal  made  hat.  It  gives  to  the  wearer 
that  distinctive  individuality  made  possible  only  by  up-to-the-minute 
style,  honest  workmanship  and  perfect  fit.  This  season,  as  usual, 
men  are  looking  to  the  VOn  Gal  made  styles  as  standards. 

Whether  your  choice  be  a  stiff  or  a  soft  hat — insist  it  be  von  Gal 
made.  Among  the  many  styles  and  shapes  at  your  dealer's  is  u 
hat  that  just  suits  you.      See  them  and  you'll  find  it. 

Prices  $3,  $4  and  $S.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Style  Book  /?.  Orders  filled  direct  from  factory.  Give  style  wanted, 
your   hat   size,  height,    weight  and  waist  measure.     Add  25c  to   cover  postage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories  : 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  Canada 

Straw  Hat  Factory :  Baltimore,  Md. 


H        BRANCH  OF        ^      ^ 
awes.voiifial 


Offices  and  Salesrooms: 

1178  Broadway,  New  York 

48  Summer  St.,   Boston 

Panama  Factory:  New  York 


i 


LATEST  STYLE   BOOK— FREE 

64  Pages — 300  Designs 

YOU  WANT  THIS  V.ALU.A.BLE  BOOKLET- 
WRITE  tor  one  TODAY.  Illustrated  in  colors- 
shows  over  300  patterns  of  artistic  Holland  Dutch 
Arts,  and  Crafts,  the  ideal  furniture  for  any  room  in 
tlie  modem  HOME,  CLUB  or  HOTEL. 
Made  of  Solid  White  Oak  by  expert  Dutch  Craftsmen. 
Call  on  our  Associate  Distributor  nearest  you  and 
see  our  furniture — you  will  know  it  by  our  TRADE- 
MARK, branded  into  every  piece — our  guarantee  of 
excellency. 

A  pair  of  hand-made,  decorated  DUTCH  WOODEN 
.SHOES  (small  size)  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  20 cents 
in  stamps. 

CHARLES    P.   LIMBERT   COMPANY 

Grand  Rapid*,  Holland, 

Mich.  Dept.  Y  Mich. 


A  Caution!!! 

You  who  use  olive 

oil  should  be  sure  that 

you  get  absolutely  pure  "vir^ 
gin"  Lucca  Italian  Oil  (not  cheap 

domestic  oil).  Your  physician  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  "one"  kind  that  will  really  ben- 
efit  you.  This  "best"  highest  quality  oil  may  be 
taken  easily  and  tastelessly  without  the  olive  oil 
coming  in  contact  with  the  palate  by  getting 


bft 


In  Capsule    rorm 

Nature's  rood 


*^ 


made  by  us  in  soft  gelatine  capsule  form  for  1 5 

years.  Purity  and  quality  maintained  by  the  Italian 
makers  for  the  past  1 00  years .  Try  them ,  iust  this  once . 
Box  of  24— 35c.  Box  of  lOO— »1.00 


I<lber:il   Sample    siiid    L.ilcr:iture   for 
lOc,    to   cover  cost   of  postage 


GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO.,  Makers 

108  Fulion  Street,  New  York 
MAKERS   OF    RICINOL   GRAPE    CASTOR    OIL 


laborious  and  adventurous  ascent  from 
Rawul  Pindi  to  the  Haltoro  Glacier.  In 
this  journ«'y  through  a  region  of  p«?rpetual 
snow  over  a  largo  portion  of  which  "sttjru 
winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost"  un- 
ceasingly, the  Prince  crossed  Kashmir, 
Little  Tibet,  and  Ballistan  befcjre  he  reac^luid 
the  great  glacier  of  Baltoro  wliich  feeds  the 
waters  of  the  Indus  as  well  as  of  rivers 
descending  into  the  ea.stern  sea.  Of  the 
personal  (sxploit  of  the  Duke  as  a  mountain- 
eer we  quote  the  words  of  de  Filipi: 

"The  height  attained  by  the  Duke  ex- 
ceeds by  7(X)  feet  the  greatest  altitude, 
24,000  feet  of  altitude,  up  to  then  (1909) 
achieved  by  men  upon  the  mountains.  .  .  . 
But  the  greatest  importance  of  the  Duke's 
ascent  does  not  lie  in  its  having  surpa.ssed 
the  official  record.  Its  significance  lies  in 
its  having  been  made  under  such  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  snow  and  weather." 

The.se  points  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  professional  or  amateur  mountain 
climbers.  Of  more  general  interest  are  the 
superb  photographs  and  photogravures 
which  crowd  the  volume.  The  photo- 
metric camera  and  the  telephotographic 
camera  supply  panoramas  and  view\s  of 
unparalleled  beauty.  The  upper  Hima- 
layas and  their  monotone  of  the  sublime 
are  vividly  portrayed,  and  all  the  latest 
apphances  and  devices  of  the  camera  are 
drawn  upon  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  and  rivers  of  the  region. 
We  have  also  a  botanical  report  of  the 
plants  gathered  in  the  expedition  and  a 
description  of  rock  specimens  met  with  in 
the  Baltoro  Moraine.  The  meteorological 
reports  are  full  and  complete.  Nor 
is  the  element  of  personal  adventure  want- 
ing to  the  work  Avhich  is  pleasantly  written 
and  readable. 

NAPOLEONIC  REMINISCENCES 

Fraser,    Edward.      The    War    Drama    of    the 

Eagles.     8vo.     Pp.  444.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     $4. 

On  May  18,  1804,  Napoleon  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  as  by  Divine  will  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic — that  is,  he 
was  made  Imperator  (commander)  and 
hereditary  Caesar  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  thing  he  proceeded  to  do  was  to  abolish 
the  fasces  ax  and  Phrygian  cap  of  the 
Revolution  as  a  national  emblem  and 
solemnly  to  convene  the  Imperial  Council 
of  State  to  decide  what  this  national  em- 
blem should  be.  The  elephant  and  the 
cock,  the  latter  adopted  by  Roman  Gaul, 
were  in  turn  proposed.  ' '  The  cock  is  quite 
too  weak  a  creature,"  was  the  impetuous 
objectionof  the  Emperor.  "His  preference 
was  for  a  lion,  lying  across  the  map  of 
France  with  one  paw  stretched  out  across 
the  Rhine."  Napoleon  proposed  in  addi- 
tion by  way  of  motto,  beneath  the  lion- 
figure,  these  defiant  words:  "Malheur  a 
qui  me  cherche."  But  the  new  Caesar 
changed  his  mind  twenty  minutes  after  the 
Council  had  dissolved.  He  struck  out  the 
somewhat  rashly  chosen  motto  and  the 
"lion  eouchant"  and  substituted  the  words 
"  Un  Aigle  JEploije" — a  spread  eagle  which 
remained  through  the  two  Empires  on  the 
battle-flag  of  France  as  it  had  been  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Fraser  has  made  the  subject  of  the 
French  eagle  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
great  amount  of  stirring  and  romantic 
Napoleonic  reminiscence.  For,  in  the  eye 
of  the  emotional  Corsican,  war  was  a  ro- 
mance and  glory  a  greater  motive  than 
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religion  or  even  patriotism.  "These 
eagles,"  said  Napoleon  to  his  soldiers  on  the 
day  of  presentation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
"shall  ever  be  to  you  your  rallying  point. 
Swear  to  sacrifice  your  lives  in  their  de- 
fense." At  Aspern  a  certain  regiment,  whose 
number  is  unrecorded,  was  driven  back  by 
the  Austriaus  and  its  colonel  killed.  The 
colonel  was  left  on  the  field,  but  the  eaglo 
was  saved.  Napoleon  personallj'  rallied 
the  fugitives  and  asked  for  the  colonel. 
He  was  dead,  they  told  him.  "What!"  lie 
cried  angrily,  "you  left  your  colonel's  body 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy'/  Cio  back  in- 
stantly, find  it,  and  remember  that  a  good 
regiment  should  always  Vie  able  to  produce 
both  its  colonel  and  its  eagle."  The  feelings 
with  which  we  read  anecdotes  like  these 
remind  us  how  tim(>s  ha\e  changed  since 
the  sUghtest  affront  to  an  ambassador  or  a 
queen  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  absurd 
and  cruel  waste  of  blood  and  money  in 
useless  warfare. 

In  this  charming  book  we  follow  the 
eagles  of  Napoleon  through  all  his  famous 
battles  until  that  final  struggle  where  the 
Old  Guard  died  but  refused  to  surrender. 
Mr.  Fraser  relates  how  the  eagles  of 
Austerlitz  were  lost,  recovered,  and  finally 
vanished  from  Notre  Dame  during  the 
presence  of  the  Allies  at  Paris  in  1814,  and 
a  touching  tale  is  told  as  follows  of  the  dog 
who  saved  the  eagle  of  the  Chasseurs  of 
the  Guard  at  Austerlitz: 

"The  eagle-bearer  of  the  First  Battalion, 
to  whom  the  dog  was  much  attached,  and 
whom  he  was  following,  was  shot,  and  the 
eagle  dropt  to  the  ground  beneath  the 
man's  body.  An  Austrian  regiment  was 
making  a  counter-attack  at  that  point,  and 
before  the  eagle  could  be  picked  up,  three 
Austrian  soldiers  ran  forward  to  seize  it. 
Two  of  them  attacked  the  two  men  of  the 
eagle  escort.  The  third  was  faced  by 
'Moustache,'  who  kept  him  off,  growhng 
savagely  and  snapping  at  the  Austrian  from 
behind  the  dead  body  of  the  eagle-bearer. 
The  man  dropt  his  musket,  drew  his  hanger, 
and  cut  at  'Moustache,'  slicing  off  a  paw. 
But  in  spite  of  that  the  dog  managed  to 
keep  him  off  until  assistance  came.  Then 
the  three  Austrians  were  bayonetted  and 
the  eagle  was  saAed.  Marshal  Lannes,  on 
hearing  the  story,  had  a  silver  collar  made 
for  'Moustache,'  with  a  medal  to  hang  from 
it,  inscribed  on  one  side,  "II  perdit  une 
jambe  a  la  balaille  d' Austerlitz,  el  sauva  le 
Drapeau  de  son  regiment" ;  and  on  the  other 
"Moustache,  chien  Francois;  qu'il  soit 
partout  respecte  et  cheri  comme  un  Brave." 
"Moustache,"  in  the  end,  it  may  be  said, 
died  a  soldier's  death.  He  was  killed  by  an 
English  cannon-ball  at  Badajoz,  and  was 
buried  on  the  ramparts  there,  with  a  stone 
over  him,  inscribed:  "Cy  git  le  brave 
Moustache." 

WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  DOES  FOR  ITS 
STUDENTS 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  Why  Go  to  Col- 
leg:e?  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  212.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.    $1.50  net. 

The  perennial  question  "why  go  to  col- 
lege?" has  written  itself  across  the  title- 
page  of  more  than  one  volume  of  con- 
vincing argument  and  alluring  description. 
For  the  daughters  of  the  land  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer's  charm\ng  essay  gives  ade- 
quate answer — "to  secure  happiness  and 
health,  good  friends,  and  high  ideals, 
permanent  interests  of  a  noble,  kind,  and 
large  capacity  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 
To  provide  evidence  of  the  value  of  col- 
lege training  and  college  life,  Mr.  Clayton 


Owners  of  Pleasure  Electrics— 

The  Perfect  Tire 

Has  Come 


Now  that  the  Motz  Cushion  Tire  has 
proven  itself  easy-riding  and  absolutely 
trouble-proof — after  4  years'  service  on 
every  type  of  electric  car — we  believe  it  is 
entitled  to  first  claim  to  perfection. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  Motz  Cushion 
Tire — a  tire  that  entirely  does  away  with 
punctures  and  blowouts,  yet  has  the  com- 
fortable riding  qualities  of  the  pneumatic, 
save  under  excessive  speed. 

Most  owners  of  electric  cars  will  con- 
cede this  claim  to  perfection,  because  most 
of  them  are  now  using  Motz  Cushion 
Tires. 

Among  leading  makers  of  electric  cars, 
the  verdict  is  unanimous.  For  all  these 
leading  makers  have  adopted  the  Motz 
Cushion  Tire  even  though  it  costs  them 
more.  They  want  their  cars  to  be  trouble- 
proof,  and  at  the  same  time  they  want  the 
delicate  mechanical  parts  well  protected 
from  bumps,  jolts  and  shocks. 

How  Pneumatic 
Resiliency  is  Obtained 

By  an  ingenious  mechanical  principle, 
the  Motz  Cushion  Tire  is  made  lively  and 


MOTZ  Cushion  Tires 


resilient  like  pneumatic  tires^  The  double, 
notched  treads  (A  in  picture)  prevent 
skidding  and  distribute  the  weight  to  the 
sides.  The  sides  are  undercut  1  see  B), 
which  allows  free  action  of  slantwise 
bridges  (seeC;.  These  bridges  are  elastic. 
They  give  and  yield  like  the  air  in  a  pneu- 
matic tire.  Note  D  in  the  picture,  show- 
ing shock-absorbing  qualities  when  tire 
runs  over  a  stone. 

Big  Money-Savers 

Owners  of  Motz  Cushion  Tires  are  sav- 
ing money,  for  the  days  of  tire-repair  bills 
are  gone  forever. 

And  emergency  tires  are  no  longer  car- 
ried or  needed. 

And  again — instead  of  getting  2,000  to 
3,000  miles'  service,  they  get  10,000  or 
more.  For  every  set  of  Motz  Cushion 
Tires,  on  pleasure  electrics,  is  specifically 
GUARANTEED  10,000  miles — 2  years. 

Those  who  seek  tire  economy  need  go 
no  farther. 

These  tires  can  be  easily  applied  to  any 
standard  clincher,  universal  quick  detach- 
able or  demountable  rim. 

A  Tire  Book  for  You 

We  publish  an  interesting  and  valuable 
book  on  tires.  Thousands  of  people  have 
doubled  their  motoring  pleasures  and 
saved  countless  dollars  through  reading 
the  practical  facts  in  this  book  No.  gS.  A 
postal  sent  today  brings  it  by  return  mail. 
Give  specifications — name  of  car,  model, 
size  of  rims,  etc. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

Factories  and  Execntive  Offices,  Akron,  Ohio 

Service  Stations  in  All 
Principal  Cities 


BRANCHES  :  Boston,  4  Dundee  St.;  Chicairo.  2023  Michigan  Ave.;  CleTcUnd.  1932'Enclid  Ave.;  Detroit.  999  Woodward  Ave.;  St. 
Loais,  SI87  Delmar  Blvd.;  Kansas  City,  409  E.  ISth  St.;  New  York,  1737  Broadway;  PitUbnrgk,  300  N.  Craic  St.; 
Pbiladelpkia,  1409  Race  St.-  Lot  Angeles,  336  W.  Pico  St. 
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Beats  a  Tub  Bath 
"40  Ways" 


Sends  You  Down  to  Work 
Feeling  Like  a  Boy 

Any  way  you  take  it — cold,  hot  or  tepid — you'll 

find  a  shower  far  more  luxurious  than  a  tub  bath. 

A  cold  shi>wer  c\cry  morning — cspctially  in  warm 
\veather — is  the  lincst  kind  of  a  tonic;  stirs  the  blood 
up;  arouses  energy;  puts  you  in  shape  for  hard  work. 

And  a  warm  or  hot  shower  with  soap  is  the  most  en- 
joyable way  in  the  world  to  get  clean. 

Let  us  prove  that  by  sending  you  a  new  kind  of 
shower  for  free  trial  right  on  your  own  bath  tub — 

Let  Us  Lend  You  a 

Kenney  Needle  Shower 

On  ID  Days'  Free  Trial 

There  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  a  needle  shower 
and  an  ordinary  overhead  shower  as  between  a  bath  in  a  porce- 
lain tub  and  a  sponge  bath  out  of  a  tin  bowl. 

And  here  is  a  hi«h-Kradc  needle  shower  throwing  four  gener- 
ous, stimulating  streams  instead  of  only  one.  \  et  it  costs  less 
than  balf  as  much  as  the  cheapest  overhead  shower  you  can  get. 

No  Bothersome.  Unsanitary  Curtain 

Works  on  new  principle.  Needs  no  clammy,  dripping  curtain 
to  keep  It  from  spla.shing  out  of  the  tub. 

Doing  away  with  the  expensive  curtain  and  with  overhead 
pipmg  and  complicated  parts  is  what  makes  the  price  so  low. 

No  Shock  to  the  Head 

When  you  stand  erect  in  using  this  new  kind  of  shower  not  a 
drop  of  water  loaches  your  head.  All  strikes  direct  against  the 
body,  from  the  shoulders  down.  But  if  you  want  to  douse  your 
nead,  simply  bend  over  a  trifle. 


'a*«ntc<> 


Only   $6 

If  You   Keep   It 


All  Metal-  Hts  Any  Tub 

Nickel  finish  over  brass.  A  very 
handsome  Fixture.  Easily  put  up  on 
any  bath  tub.  Never  in  the  way. 
Always  ready  to  use. 

Don't  Send  Any  Money 

Just  order  on  your  letterhead  or  en- 
close business  card  or  reference  and 
you'll  get  the  shower  complete  and  pre- 
paid for  ten  days'  free  enjoyment. 

If  you  want  to  keep  it.  just  send  us  $6 
in  full  payment;  if  not  simply  return  the 
shower.     Better  order  t  day. 

M.  D.  Reddan    Specialty    Co. 

25  West  Broadway,  New  York 

(Responsible  Agents  Wanted.)  (l) 


B 


ROWN'C 

Br>onol^ial       ^^^ 

TROCHEVJ 

For  Bronchitis 

NothiD?  better  for   the  coagh  of  bronchitis  end  aethma, 
tioarsenebs  and  throat  irritation.    tJ^ed  over  50  years 
2ic,  Wic,  $1.00.      Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


BalUcup  Nipple  FREE 

Mothers,  send  us  tliis  advertisement 
and  your  address  on  a  postcard,  with  druggrist's 
name,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  Ball-cup  Nipple 
to  try.  Fits  any  small-neck  bottle.  Only  nipple 
with  open  food-cup  and  protected  orifice  at  bot- 
tom— nil'  not  collapse,  feeds  regularly.  Out- 
lasts oruiuary  nipples.  Only  one  to  a  family. 
Stats  baby's  age,  kind  and  qnaDtlty  of  food 
Hygeia  Narting  Bottle  Co.  1355  Main  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


T^' 


^^O^ 


RUBBERSET. 

S  THE  SAFETY  TOOTH  BRUSH 


THE  ONLY  TOOTH  BRUSH  ever  made  that  can  guaran. 
tee  the  permanency  of  each  bristle.  The  Rubberset  construc- 
tion holds  the  bristles  everlastingly  tight  in  a  hard  rubber  base.  The 
tufts  are  scientifically  shaped,  too,  to  -clean  in  and  around  all  the 
teeth.  Each  brush  sold  in  individual  box  and  is  sterilized  before 
packing.      At  all  Druggists  and  Department  Stores. 


I 


I 


Rl'BBEKSET  fOMPA.Nf 

(R.C  H  T    C...  Props.) 
Newark, X.J. 


anfirnr 


THOROUGHLY 

ST£RILIZ£0  BErORf. 

BEING  SEALED 

IN  THIS  BOX 


kUBBERSET 

TOOTH  BRUSH 


BRISTLES        \ 
HELD  IN 
HARD  RUBBER  ^ 


S.  Cooper  has  visited  ikH  h-ss  than  seven 
hundred  di\erse  itislitulions  in  North 
Ameriea  in  the  ia.st  ten  years.  His  book 
pre.sents  his  eonelusions  as  to  the  ineasurtf 
of  success  with  whieh  the  etjilefr,.  nts  tli.- 
modern  youth  for  tlie  modern  wtjrid. 

The  collctjf  is  a  {gateway  to  'tlie  hirger 
life  of  spirit  and  service."  "The  true 
mo<lern  university  contributes  to  tlio 
world  a  K'eat-ininth'd  and  a  preat-hearted 
man,  to  wliom  college  life  has  been  a 
-soul's  liirth  as  \vell  as  a  mind's  awakening." 
For  practical  'proof  that  the  masters  of 
the  Ijusiness  world  of  to-day,  many  of 
them  without  a  college  degree,  value  the 
higher  learning,  "one  has  simply  to  read 
the  names  in  the  catalogs  of  the  great 
uni\'ersities  and  colleges  of  America, 
where  the  names  of  the  sons  of  virtually 
all  the  great  business  and  professional  men 
will  be  found." 

The  testimony  to  the  power  of  per- 
sonality in  college  halls  is  striking:  "Of 
one  hundred  graduates  whom  I  asked  the 
concrete  question,  '\Miat  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  most  valuable  thing  in  your 
college  course?'  eighty-six  said,  substan- 
tially, 'Personal  contact  with  a  great 
teacher.'"  Here  is  the  secret  of  power  to 
which  the  colleges  may  well  give  heed. 
Mr.  Cooper  wi.sely  discerns  that  to-day 
the  chief  need  of  the  North  American 
educational  system  is  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  individual  student  rather  than 
his  environment,  either  in  the  curriculum 
or  in  the  college  buildings.  To  secure  the 
greatest  men  of  the  time,  "men  of  great 
heart  as  well  as  of  great  brain  who  will  live 
with  students,  truly  earing  for  them  as 
well  as  teaching  them"  is  to  solve  the 
problem  of  preparing  young  men  for 
leadership  and  useful  citizenship.  Only 
by  such  means  will  the  college  "set  the 
hearts  of  their  youth  on  flame." 

The  fine  pictures  of  noted  college 
buildings  from  the  skilful  etchings  of  Mr. 
and  Miss  Stevens  enhance  the  value  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  spirited  book. 

O-THER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Vizetelly,  Frank  Earnest.    Republican  France. 

1870   1912.     8vo.      Pp.    511.      New    York:     Boston, 
Small,  Maynard   &  Co.    $4. 

This  history  of  the  first  forty-two  years 
of  the  French  Repubhc  is  written  by  a 
man  who  saw  Gambetta  proclaim  the 
Repubhc  at  the  gate  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  who  hved  at  Paris  during 
the  German  occupation.  Since  then  Mr. 
Vizetelly  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  his 
subject.  He  knows  France  and  the  French 
temper,  and  as  a  WTiter  has  the  power 
of  piquant  detail.  While  strictly  and 
conscientiously  accurate  he  writes  as  if 
he  were  detailing  the  memoirs  of  some  lady 
of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. — that 
is,  he  has  the  keen  eye  and  the  lightness  of 
touch  which  enable  him  to  group  his  in- 
cidents in  the  most  dramatic  and  at- 
tractive way.  We  must  look  upon  this 
work  as  presenting  a  faithfm'and  vivid 
picture  of  France  as  it  has  been  .since  the 
Battle  of  Sedan. 

Lorand,  Arnold.  Health  and  Longevity 
Tlirough  Rational  Diet.  8vo.  Pp.  C.iO.  Phila- 
delphia:   E.  A.  Davis  Company.     $2  50. 

Dr.  Lorand,  whose  address  is  Carlsbad, 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of 
studj'ing  the  various  complaints  and  dis- 
eases whieh  have  their  seat  in  the  stomach 
and  of  prescribing  for  their  cure.     He  is  an 
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authority  on  the  subject,  and  we  welcome 
this  American  rrprint  of  a  book  pub- 
lished and  highly  thought  of  in  Europe. 
His  subtitle  is  "Plints  in  regard  to  food 
and  the  usefulness  or  liarniful  effects  of 
the  various  articles  of  diet."  It  has  been 
said  that  at  forty  every  man  is  either  a 
physician  or  a  fool.  Many  men  at  that 
age  are  either  dyspeptics  or  dunces.  By 
studying  Dr.  Lorand's  lucid  and  com- 
prehensive instructions  the  reader  will  at 
any  rate  be  enabled  to  avoid  that  reck- 
lessness in  regard  to  health  which  the 
Doctor  considers  to  be  tiie  prevailing 
weakness  in  American  society. 

Rose,  A.  M.  D.  Napoleon's  OanipalKn  in 
Russia.  Anno.  1812 — Medico-Historical.  12mo. 
Pp.  212.  New  York:  Published  by  the  Author.  173 
Lexington  Ave.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Rose  has  opened  up  a  new  and  in- 
teresting field  of  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  terrible  retreat  of  Napoleon's  army 
from  Moscow.  The  horrors  of  that  re- 
treat have  been  outlined  by  many  his- 
torians and  by  romance  wxiters  like  Balzac, 
but  the  details,  the  scientific  medical 
aspects  of  the  campaign,  have  ne^■er 
been  adequately  dealt  with  before.  A 
mass  of  unpublished  material  has  been 
collected  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Rose. 
The  result  is  a  volume  of  unique  valu(< 
and  interest.  The  author  writes  with 
intelligence.  He  has  reproduced  nine 
of  O.  Merle's  spirited  illustrations  of 
Gelin's  "In  Russland  1812." 

Balla,  Ignatius.  The  Romance  of  the  Roths- 
childs. Pp.295.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1913.    $3  net. 

It  is  certainly  a  romance  that,  in  less  than 
a  century,  a  family  should  have  risen  from 
the  position  of  "petty  hawker"  in  the 
Frankfort  Ghetto  to  that  of  "the  first 
bankers  of  Europe."  The  story  of  this 
rise  comprizes  much  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  the  story  of  the  debts  and  loans 
of  its  constituent  states  during  that  cen- 
tury. This  volume  gives  an  account  of 
the  fabulous  success  of  the  Rothschild 
family  and  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the 
different  members  who  have  contributed 
to  its  greatness.  The  founder  was  Maier 
Amsehel,  a  small  Jewish  trader,  but  his 
sons  became  millionaires  and  his  grand- 
sons multi-millionaires.  The  strongest 
characteristics  of  the  entire  family  have 
been  devotion  to  race  and  reUgion,  "eon- 
cord,  integrity,  industry"  (the  motto  of 
the  Rothschild  Barony,  created  in  1822); 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  instructions  of 
the  family  founder,  which  obhges  them 
to  marry  only  in  their  own  ranks.  Banks 
were  established  in  the  cities  of  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  Naples, 
"with  one  brother  in  charge  of  each.  Each 
brought  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  the 
development  of  the  Rothschild  fortune 
and  reputation.  It  is  a  wonderful  record 
of  a  wonderful  family  and  must  be  univer- 
sally interesting  as  the  history  of  the  most 
powerful  banking  estabUshment  in  Europe. 
The  volume  is  enlivened  by  anecdotes  and 
intimate  details  and  shows  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  united  effort  and  devotion. 

Our  Bool<  of  Memories.  Letters  by  Justin 
McCarthy  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  Pp.  461. 
Boston:     Small,  Maynard  &  Company.     1913.     $4. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  the  let- 
ters from  Justin  McCarthy  to  Mrs.  Praed 
during  a  life-long  friendship — letters  which 
were  written  by  him  in  connection  with  a 
literary  collaboration,   the  fruit   of  which 
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nuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim: 


I  Protect  YourselfAgainst  the  Middleman  | 

I         and  Save  $600  to  $900  On  Your  Home  | 

I  The  Aladdin  System  brings  you  in  direct  touch  with  the  original  pro-  | 

I  ducer  of  the  timber — cuts  out  the  middlemen  and  their  big  profits.  | 

I  The  result  is  a  clean  saving  of  several  hundred  dollars  of  your  money.  | 


I    Bungalows,   Dwellings,   Cottages,  Garages    | 


=  If  you  contemplate  building,  the  Aladdin  catalog  will  interest 

5  you  immensely.     It  illustrates  graphically  the  remarkable  results 

S  of  scientific  planning  and  designing — to  lower  costs.      It  describes 

=  in  detail  the  standard  of  quality  maintained  in  all  materials  fur- 

s  nished.    It  pictures  attractively  dozens  of  large  and  small  houses, 

=  bungalows  and  cottages.    You  will  learn  how  practically  every 

s  inch  of  lumber  in  the  log  is  utilized  without  waste.     You  will 

E  learn  how  a  sixteen  foot  2  x  4  is  literally  made  to  do  the  work 

s  of  seventeen  feet.     It  is  a  story  of  wonderful  advancement  in 

=  house  construction.     The  Aladdin  house  comes  to  you  with  every 

s  piece  of  material  cut  to  the  exact  length,  breadth  and  thickness. 

=  It  is  ready  to  be  erected  and  nailed  together  in  the  usual  way, 

=  but  practically  without  the  use  of  a  saw.     All  the  material  is 

=  marked  and  numbered  and  is  accompanied  with  complete  and  de- 

s  tail  instructions  and  illustrations. 

I  Sleeping  Porches,  Pergolas,  Trellises 

s  A  special  Aladdin  catalog  is  devoted  to  Summer  Cottages,  Gar- 

E  ages.  Sun  Rooms,  Sleeping  Porches,  Arbors,  Trellises  and  Window 

s  Boxes.  Many  artistic  designs  are  shown  and  at  prices  wonderfully 

S  low.  If  interested  in  these  things,  mention  this  catalog  99,  espe- 

=  cially,  in  writing  us. 

=  Shipments  from  Michigan,  Florida.  Texas,  Missouri, 

=  California  and  Oregon 

E  The  price  on  each  house  includes  material  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  for 

E  the  completion  of  the  house  as  follows:  all  framing  lumber  cut  to  fit;  siding 

S  cut  to  fit;  sheathing  cut  to  fit;  flooring  cut  to  fit;  all  outside  and  inside  finish 

E  cut  to  fit;  windows,  frames,  casings,  stairways,  glass,  hardware,  locks,  nails, 

E  paint  and  varnish  for  the  outside  and  inside,  shingles,  plaster  laoard  for  all 

E  rooms  or  lath  and  plaster,  with  complete  instructions  and  illustrations 

E  for  erection,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  skilled  labor.     Eight  years'  suc- 

E  cess  of  Aladdin  houses  have  proven  their  money-saving  and  time-saving 

E  advantages.     Dwellings   of   from  two  rooms  to  twelve  rooms  are  illus- 

E  trated,  with  prices  from  $125.00  up.     Ask  for  Catalog  G. 

=  North  American  Constrnction  Company,  220  Aladdin  Ave. ,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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"DON'TSHOUT" 

"I  hear  you.     I  can  hear  now  .ts 
well  as  anybody.     "How?"    Oh. 
BOmethini;      new  —  T  H  K 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but  they 
areinvisiiile.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
1  hear  all  rifzht. 

•The  MORLET  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses  | 
are  to  the  eyes.     Invisib 
comfortable,   weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust 
it."     Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.    Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg.,  PhUa. 


KEITH'S  $1  Offer 

To  introduce  ^^ 
Keith's,  the  ^ 
recognized  au- 
t  horitat  i v  e 
marrazine  on 
planning,  build- 
ing anddecorat- 
i  ng  we  now 
offer  for  $1  00  to 
en  I  er  a  si  X  months' 
subscription  and 
Keith'.  Design  No  1400  mail  you  postp'd. 

Two  Books  of  Plans  %°w^\o  °%i"ao 

Send  today  for  this  great  value  offer  and  get  a  splen- 
did $■'  a  vear,  80-pagre  magazine  for  six  months  and  two 
I  of  Keith's  Archt.  Studies  containing  2O0  Plan*. 

,  M.  L.  KEITH.  435  Kdth  BuUding,  HinneaiMlis,  Hiiu.  m^ 
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Let  a  Master 

Teach  You  Music 

You  can  take  the  personal  weekly  music  les- 
Bons  of  America's  great  master  teachers  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home  at  small  cost.  No  matter 
what  your  age,  whether  you  are  a  beginner, 
advanced  player  or  teacher,  you  can  learn  to 
sing,  play  or  teach  any  branch  of  music  in  a 
short  time,  with  the  same  ease  and  success  as 
though  you  came  to  Chicago  to  study.  You  can 
thus  quickly  satisfy  your  musical  longing,  for 
pleasure,  accomplishment,  culture  or  profes- 
sional success,  and  earn  a  Diploma,  a  Teacher's 
Certificate,  or  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

Paderewski  Endorses 

These  Courses  of  personal,  individual,  weekly  les- 
sons which  are  so  clear,  simple  and  practical  that  a 
child  can  learn  from  them,  have  been  critically  ex- 
amined and  endorsed  by  the  great  Paderewtki,  Waller 
Damrotch,  John  Phillip  Soua.  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsauliu, 
Lyon  &  Healy  and  many  others.  Our  Free  Art  Catalog  con- 
tains their  letters  and  explains  how  you  can  take— 

yKJl\,IUtfig    Edison 


Phonograph,)  by  Geo. 
Crampton,  graduate  of 
the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London. 


PIANl">     (Students' 
*  ^^^'^^^^ OT^Teachers' 

Courses.)   by    Wm.    H. 

Shertfood,  recognized 

as   America's   greatest 

pianist. 

Harmony,     Coanterpoint    and    Conxposition,  by 

the  eminent  Adolph  Rosenbecker;  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Protheroe,  noted  composer.  Pipe  Organ,  by  Clarence 
Eddy,  world's  greatest  Pipe  Organist. 

Violin,   Cornet,  Public  School  Music,   History, 
Choral  Conducting,    Reed  Organ,   Mandolin, 
Guitar    and   Banjo,  by   equally   great  teachers. 
Over  100,000  music  lovers  have  taken  these 
lessons.    Thousands  of  these  students  enthus- 
iastically write  us: — 

"Am  surprised  and  delighted  with 
my  rapid  and  thorough  progress" 

Art  Catalog  Free 

Our   valuable   free  Art  Catalog 
contains  specimen  lessons,  a  mus- 
ical dictionary,  photographs  and 
biographies  of  great  musicians,  as 
well   as   a   copy  of   our    Binding 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction,  and  our 
Handsome  Diploma.    Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  get  the  catalog  Free, 
then  decide  this  vital  question  of 
correct  music  lessons.    A    few    Partial 
Free  Scholarships  greatly  reducing  the 
cost,  available   to   early  applicants    only. 
Write  today. 

SIEGEL-MYERS 

Correspondence  School  of  Music 

795  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.  ::  Chicago,  111. 

■  i~FiU  In,  Cut  Out,  and  MaU  Coopon  Today  for  Catalog^K 
SIEGEL-MYERS  School  of  Music, 

795  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Please  send  your  SO-pageArt  Music  Book,  with  par- 
ticulars of  your  Scholarship  Offer  of  Music  Lessons, 
under  master  teachers  at  home. 


Name < 

St.  and  Number 

P.O.  Town State 

In  which  of  the  above  courses 

are  you  most  interested  ? 


wa.4  Kt'VtTiil  iiovfls,  till'  Itcsl  known,  ptT- 
haFw.  "Tho  HiKlit  Honoruhlf-."  Thi-w 
lotUrs  aro  editod  and  iinnotaltjd  hy  Mrs. 
Praed  herself,  and  an-  lull  of  vivid  and 
i-ntrrossitjjf  reve^lations  in  rogard  to  the 
j>olitieal  struRtjlcs  of  iliigiand  durinfj  tho 
time  of  tho  (ilad.stoiic  Homo  Kulo  Bills, 
and  they  contain  innumerable  intimate 
facts  about  Iho  jjroat  men  of  art,  litera- 
tiirc,  and  politics  of  those  days. 

Caidiiial  Newman  has  said,  "The  true 
life  of  a  man  is  contained  in  his  letters," 
and  these  are  "a  spontaneous  presenta- 
tion of  tho  man  himself  (McCarthy,  tho 
leader,  for  many  years,  of  the  Irish  Party)," 
and  "never  a  word,  whether  penned  in 
elation  or  despondency,  shows  the  nature 
and  acts  of  man  to  have  been  other  than 
faithful  to  his  highest  principles." 

Justin  McCarthy's  mark  was  made  be- 
fore this  collaboration  began,  but  in  the 
close  sympathy  of  those  literary  colleagues 
there  is  a  frankness  of  expression  which 
sheds  an  illuminating  Ught  on  the  inner 
working  and  the  problems  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell  figures  prom- 
inently in  the  discussions.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  read  a  friend's  criticism  on  the 
weakness  and  greatness  of  the  ' '  uncrowned 
King."  It  is  a  book  of  deep  interest,  edi- 
fying and  entertaining,  and  combines  the 
fascination  of  a  novx^l  with  the  authorita- 
tive facts  of  history. 

Phillips,  Mary  E.     James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Pp.  368.     New  York  and  London:   John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    1913.     $2.50  net. 

Miss  Phillips's  book  is  a  direct  and  sim- 
ply told  sketch  of  Cooper,  the  man — not 
the  author.  It  gives,  in  a  clear,  forceful 
way,  accotmts  of  events  in  his  life,  his  asso- 
ciates, his  homes,  his  works,  and  his  char- 
acter. We  see  a  man  successful  in  a  ma- 
terial as  well  as  an  artistic  way,  and  to 
whom  all  experiences  furnished  available 
material,  from  his  years  in  the  navy,  to 
his  foreign  travels  of  later  years.  His 
home  life  and  its  beauties  are  made  real 
in  these  pages.  There  is  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trations. Many  of  ttese,  indeed,  the  most 
of  them,  will  be  entirely  new  to  the  pubHc. 
Americans  should  know  more  of  its  great 
men,  particularly  this  famous  author. 
Every  loyal  American  should  read  the 
book.  Professor  Lounsbury's  volume  on 
Cooper — a  little  masterpiece  of  criticism 
and  narrative — is  admirably  supplemen- 
ted by  Miss  Phillips's  boolj.  Readers  of 
each  will  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  complete  their  knowl- 
edge of  this  great  American. 

Memoirs  Relating  to  Fouche,  Minister  of 
Police  under  Napoleon  I.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  E.  Jules  Meras.  Cloth.  Pp.  314.  New 
York:   Sturgis  and  Walton.     $1.50  net. 

A  chapter  of  French  history  from  the 
sources,  whether  recorded  by  the  Due 
d'Otrante  or  compiled  from  his  jomnals, 
is  here  offered  to  EngUsh  readers.  Seen 
through  the  medium  of  a  personaUty  which 
"lacked  nothing  in  abihty,  but  little  in  com- 
mon sense,  everything  in  virtue,"  the  times 
portrayed  seem  sordid,  and  the  character  of 
Napoleon  does  not  appear  in  heroic  size. 
The  spirit  of  self-appreciation  which  per- 
vades the  memoirs  does  not  conduce  to 
unprejudiced  interpretations  of  contem- 
poraneous events,  of  which  the  writer  con- 
sidered himself  magne  pars.  The  student 
of  French  history  will,  however,  find  in- 
teresting material  in  the  record. 


We  Actually 

Save  You  $7.50 

On  This  Rocker 

— Oor  Factory  Price 

$ 


Sixteen  dollars 
is  what  your 
local  dealer  would  ask  lor  this  handsome  chair. 
Then  note  our  /oic  price— unlv  J«.50.  It's  a 
beautilully  dcsiKned  Master-Blilt  Rocker, 
made  of  finest  quarter-sawed  oak,  Marokcne 
leather  cushion.  Height,  35  inche.;;  width,  .ii 
inches;  depth,  21  inches.  Completed  and  fin- 
ished in  color  you  may  choose:  Shipped  to  you 
iu  tour  sections — assembled  in  a  few  minutes. 
Anyone  can  do  it. 

Write  Today  for  Our  Free  Book 
On  Master-Built  Furniture 

Pocket  the  dealer's  profit.  Remember,  we 
ship  direct  lo  you,  and  eliminate  all  "go-between" 
profits.  You  save  from  2$%  to  7S%-  Thiti  big  f:ce 
book  of  ours — with  hundredsof  fine  pictures — Jliows 
many  Mastfr-Buii-t  designs  that  you  want.  There 
are  chairs,  settees,  tables,  coucliee,  etc. — all  built  by 
the  well-known  Brooks  metho<I — «;«/-y  piece  guaran- 
teed to  please  or  your  money  right  back!  YOU  want 
this  Free  Furniture  Catalog?      Write  today  sure. 

This  Quarter-Sawed  Oak  Settee 

Shipped   Direct  to  You-Only  $14.50 

Your  local  dealer  has  it  priced  at  $25.00.  Solid 
quarter-sawed  oak — beautiful  grain — Marokene 
leather  cushions.  Length,  67  inches;  height,  zi\4 
inches;  depth  21  inches.  We  complete  and  finish 
in  any  color  you  choose.  Shipped  in  four  sections. 
A  rare  settee  opportunity  for  you. 

BROOKS   MFG.    CO. 

1803  Sidney  Street,  Sa^naw,  Michican 


"In  Detroit- 
Real  Estate  Pays'* 
"In  Detroit— 

Life  is  Worth  Living" 

These  are  only  TWO  of  a  dozen  reasons 
why  an  investment  in  PACKARD  PARK 
will  pay  you.  It  is  the  new  industrial  home- 
site,  only  ten  minutes  by  street  car  from  the 
immense  PACKARD  AUTO  PLANT 
(6,400  men  employed)  and  a  dozen  other 
big  factories. 

$10  Secures  a  Lot  in 

PACKARD  PARK 

and  $5  a  month  pays  for  it.  Prices  from  $200 
to  $450.  Workers  who  look  to  Detroit  as  a 
probable  future  home,  business  men  who 
know  of  Detroit's  wonderful  growth,  as  well 
as  investors  who  seek  safe  and  profitable  use 
for  spare  capital,  can  all  find  valuable  facts  in 
our  book  about  Detroit  Real  Estate  and  map 
showing  development  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Write  us  today. 

BURTON,  WEISS  &  CO.,  Real  Estate 

Members  of  Detroit  Real  Estate  Board 
601  Whitney  Bldg.  DETROIT,  Mich. 
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RECENT   FICTION. 

Crockett,  S.  R.  Patsy.  Pp.  311.  New  York: 
MacmiUan  Company. 

l*atsy  was  the  dauglitcr  of  a  Scotfh 
iaird,  a  fascinating  creature  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  a  good  friend  to  the  Ciarlands,  the 
adored  of  Louis  Rainey,  and  beautiful  to 
look  upon.  This  Crockett  tale  presup- 
poses Scotch  heather,  mountain-sides,  and 
sandy  reaches  of  shore,  but  it  has  tiie  usual 
Crockett  excitement  in  the  episodes  which 
portray  the  development  of  the  drama. 
We  see  Patsy  first  racing  along  the  sands 
to  warn  the  Garland  lads  of  the  approach 
of  the  Press-Gang;  later,  in  an  exciting 
rescue  by  Stair  Garland  and  Louis,  when 
the  Duke  of  Lyonesse  attempts  to  abduct 
her.  Throughout  it  is  a  love  story  of  al- 
most melodramatic  tendencies,  but  it  is  full 
of  action.  The  descriptions  of  court  life 
and  the  wild  moorland  are  contrastingly 
effective.  Patsy  finally  realizes  that  the 
formalities  of  court  life  and  a  Prince's  adu- 
lation do  not  satisfy  her.  She  flies  to  the 
rescue  of  Stair  at  the  first  word  of  danger. 
Love  finds  a  way,  and,  while  the  story  is 
neither  wonderful  nor  startling,  it  is  an 
interesting  tale  full  of  excitement  and  .with 
a  satisfactory  ending. 

Housman,  Laurence.     KlnK  John  of  JinKalo. 

Pp.  377.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.    $1.35. 

Any  one  with  a  vivid  imagination  and  a 
keen  appreciation  of  satirical  allegory  will 
enjoy  this  book  that  reminds  one,  tho  only 
slightly,  of  Mr.  Chester's  "  Jingo."  King 
John  of  Jingalo  is  a  typical  monarch  of 
modern  development,  of  much  pomp,  and 
no  power,  and  the  narrative  of  his  life,  his 
desire  to  assert  himself,  and  his  consequent 
tilts  with  his  cabinet  ministers,  form  a 
forcible  satire  on  modern  English  pohtics, 
and  interesting  reading.  Together  with 
his  political  awakening  come  some  per- 
sonal experiences  with  his  son  Max  and 
daughter  Charlotte,  which  give  oppor- 
tunity for  frank  talk  on  morals  and  mod- 
ern movements.  The  story  includes  bomb 
explosions,  the  jailing  of  the  monarch  him- 
self, and  two  interesting  love  episodes. 

rryce,  Richard.  Jezebel.  Pp.  378.  Boston  aud 
New  York:   Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.    $1.35. 

Mr.  Pryce  is  not  as  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  England,  where  he  has  been  a 
successful  writer  for  many  years,  but  the 
reading  public  will  appreciate  this  com- 
pelling and  original  story,  which  he  tells 
with  power  and  in  easy  style.  The  open- 
ing chapter  gives  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
narrative  in  the  description  of  a  church 
christening,  where  Lord  Dormoral,  be- 
lieving his  wife  iinfaithful,  publicly  brands 
her  daughter  wnth  the  name  of  "  Jezebel." 
Stung  bj'  his  imjust  accusation  and  cruel 
coldness,  the  mother  flees  with  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Riversley,  and  so  gives  the  world  a 
chance  to  look  askance  at  the  poor  httle 
maiden.  As  the  child  developed  and  grow 
into  an  unmistakable  likeness  to  her 
father  he  was  compelled  to  realize  the 
mistake  he  had  made.  He  then  endeav- 
ored in  every  way  to  make  up  to  his  daugh- 
ter in  love  and  devotion  for  the  results  of 
his  cruelty. 

There  are  heartaches  and  misunder- 
standings before  the  lovable  English  girl 
redeems  her  name  and  the  position  of  her 
family.  ^Ir.  Pryce  has  made  a  dramatic 
and  engrossing  story  out  of  this  unusual 
collection  of  possibilities. 
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l5  Mot  A  Matter 5^QDst- 
Hy-tex  proves  it 


gg  Hy-texBricK 

with  Its  pliable,  soft-colored  units  gives  more  beauty 

and   individuality   to  a  \\  all  than  is  possible  \\  ith 

^  any  other  material.     You  know  the  discoloration 

■^  of  stucco  and  the  frailty  of  ^^'ood.     Then  reflect 

:^-3  on  the  permanence  of   Hy-tex — its  elimination  of 

3  painting  and  repair    cost!     To  make  any  judg- 

3  ment  fair  to  yourself  you  need  our  new  booklet 

"Genuine  Economy  in  Home-Building.'* 


Send 


-|[— I  ioT your  copy  today — a  postal  \\'\\\  do. 


ICH 


Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company 


Dep«.  D,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


BALTIMORE.  MD..  11   East  Loxington  St. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bid. 
CIJ;VELAND.  0..  Sihoflcld  Bid. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  Bosrd  of  Trade  Bid. 
D     KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Rialto  Bid. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  Mi:5N..  211  S.  Fourth  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  381  Fourth  Ave, 
OMAHA.   NEB..  Woodmen  of  the  World  Bid. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  Real  EiUU  Tru4t  Bid 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  Ohio  Bid. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Colorado  Bid. 


Raincoats 

of  the  highest  quality  for  men  Eind  women 

Tailored  to  Your  Order 

Far  better  material — better  fit — better  style  and  finish 
than  can  be  had  elsewhere  at  double  our  prices. 

PRICE  $9.2S 
No  Deposit— No  Advance  Payment 

If  it  is  not  the  very  biggest  raincoat  value  you  ever  saw — 
or  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory — don't  pay  for  it.'  IVe 
deliver  Ihem  and  prepay  all  charges.  Write  for  our 
samples,  models  and  simple  measure  blank  without  any 
obligation. 

English  Raincoat  Tailors 

SUITE  351       500  FIFTH  AVE.       NEW  YORK 


(Avoids    I       ,{      >avos        I 
MLsUkes  j*°"  ^^BrainUork  J 

Fur  General  Office  or  Ptrs^/nal 
Dtsk.  OTer  60,000  In  UM.  Mvrfst- 
I7  eol<I  through  Rfcommendatiuii. 
j*uy  from  your  Stationer  or  ortUr 
direct,  Prlc«  Includes  bandfome 
Morocco  ca&e.  ETcry  machine  puar- 
anteed.  Money  refunded  if  not 
e&ti«&ctorT  after  10  days*  triaL 
Sales  Agents  WautM 

(  g  Caiidier-U  "■/'°  N.Y.'^ 

I U'J>Bro«ilway     --     I 


ly  Pa2f  Two  Prices  For  Fences 

^\'e  maniifarture  hun- 
ircds  of  designsof  or- 
namcatal  fences,  both 
ire  ftad  Iron  Picket, 
rches  and  Entrance 
Gates,    ''cheaper    thM 

ewoed,**       fur      lawns, 
rhun'hp^.   cemeteries, 
parks  and  factories,  etc.  IT^Wrile  for  free  catalogue  and  tpecial 

oricet.  Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Company, 

'J427  Yandea  Street  Indiaoapolia,  Iniiaaa 
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I  am  Moving  My  Factory 

So  If  You  Smoke  Cigars 
Here's   Your  Chance: 

Ipref 
that 


t1 


E 
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y^s  shown  k]!  the  above  illuitration, 
EDWIN  SENIORS  art  packed 25  in  a 
box,  in  a  new  and  convenient  style.  Each 
cigar  is  contained  in  an  individual  paper 
emielope,  mhich  forms  protection  agairul 
breakage  when  cigars  arc  carried  in  the 
pocket. 


er  to  do  my  moving  in  a  way 
will   mean    new    customers, 
so  here's  my  offer: 

I  have  on  hand  250.000  EDWIN  SENIOR 
CIGARS  that  retail  at  I  Oc  each  (and  are 
worth  even  more)  and  instead  of  moving 
them  to  my  new  location,  w^hich  means 
checking — packing  —  moving — unpacking — 
rechecking — and  damages  from  breakage 
and  change  of  temperature  (I  know,  for  I 
have  moved  before)  I  will  sell  for  the  next 
30  days — or  w^hile  they  last — these 

EDWIN  SENIORS 

in  lots  of 

lOO  for  $3.00 

by  prepaid  Parcels  Post  or  Express  direct  to  you 

These  cigars  are  4?4  inches  long,  y4  inch  thick, 
are  Picadura  Havana  filled,  selected  stock,  Con- 
necticut shade-grown  wrapper,  and  equal  the  best 
imported  cigar. 

If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  send  them  back  and  I  will 
refund  your  money  without  a  word.  This  is  a  "get-acquainted" 
offer,  and  I  have  not  a   dissatisfied   acquaintance   on   my  list. 

Be  sure  to  date  your  order  plainly,  as  I  will  fill  them  in 
regular  order  as  received.     State  luhelher  you 
want  Mild,  Medium  or  Strong  Cigars. 

If   you    want   to   reap   the    benefits   of    this    unusual  offer — 
WRITE  ME  TODAY. 


MORTON    R.    EDWIN 


Make  all  checks  payable  to 
ET>IVIN  aa4R   CO. 


66  West  125th  Street,  New  York 


Think  How  Long  You've  Bothered  with  That 

Same  Old  Corn 


Perhaps  you  have  pared  it  an  hun- 
dred times  and  seen 
it  grow  again. 

You  have  daubed  it 
with  Hquids,  maybe. 
Or  used  old-time  plas- 
ters. 

And  the  corn  re- 
mains as  bothersome 
asever.  It  will  remain 
until  you  treat  it  in  a 
scientific  way. 


Other  folks  do  this: 

They  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster,  and 
the  pain  stops  instantly.  Then,  for  48 
hours,  they  forget  the  corn. 

In  two  days  the  corn  is  loosened, 
and  they  lift  it  out. 

No  pain,  no  soreness,  no  discomfort. 
And  no  more  bother  with  that  corn. 

A  million  corns  monthly  are  now 
being  removed  in  this  gentle,  modern 
way.     Try  it  on  that  old  corn. 


(290) 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.     It  loosens  the  com. 
B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  spreading. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.     It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adtesi/e  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists  —  15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.     Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 


auer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


CI  RRE.NT   POETRY 


-^    -Macy, 


LL  modern  pofts,"  says  Mr.  .John 
ill  his  interesting  and  thought- 
ful book,  "  The  Spirit  of  American  Litera- 
ture "  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  "  have 
been  overwhelmed  V)y  tlie  beaut j-  of  an- 
cient poets;  they  have  fed  on  the  classics, 
sometimes  assimilating  tiiem  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  build  new  tissue  of  the  divine 
nutriment,  .sometimes,  far  too  often,  trail- 
ing an  undigested  p.seudo-elassicisni  across 
their  pages."  'He  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
who  writes  verse  nowadays  has  at  once 
a  double  resource  and  a  double  burden, 
having  both  the  ancient  poets  and  the 
tremendous  body  of  poetry  in  living  lan- 
guages from  which  to  draw  an  inspiration 
sometimes  dangerous. 

This  "  undigested  p.seudo-classicism," 
to  use  Mr.  Macy's  severe  phrase,  is  not 
altogether  absent  from  Eva  Gore  Booth's 
"  The  Agate  Lamp  "  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.).  The  art,  graceful  and  homely,  which 
gave  us  such  unforgettable  lines  as 

"  The  little  waves  of  BreflTny 
Go  stumbling  through  my  heart." 

is  almost  lost  in  a  multitude  of  unconvin- 
cing poems  to  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Rodin's 
Caryatides,  Luini's  Silenzia,  Orpheus,  and 
the  Divina  Commedia.  The  clear  spir- 
ituality of  the  Irishwoman  is  supplanted 
by  a  cloudy  mysticism.  But  there  are 
some  poems  in  the  book  of  sufficient 
beauty  to  remind  us  that  this  is  really  the 
work  of  a  poet.  We  quote  two  of  them. 
The  first  is  a  splendidlj-  colored  picture. 
The  thought  in  the  eighth  line  is  by  no 
means  new,  but,  as  a  whole,  "  Walls  "  is 
an  admirable  piece  of  work.  The  second 
poem  suggests  beautifully  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  tragic  figures  of  Celtic 
legend. 

Walls 

By  Eva  Gore  Booth 

Free  to  all  souls  the  hidden  beauty  calls, 

The  sea  thrift  dwelling  on  her  spray-swept  height, 

The  lofty  rose,  the  low-grown  aconite. 

The  gliding  river  and  the  stream  that  brawls 

Down  the  sharp  chffs  with  constant  breaks  and 

falls- 
All  these  are  equal  in  the  equal  light^ — 
All  waters  mirror  the  one  Infinite. 

God  made  a  garden,  it  was  men  built  waUs; 
But  the  wide  sea  from  men  is  wholly  freed: 
Freely  the  great  waves  rise  and  storm  and  break. 
Nor  softlier  go  for  any  landlord's  need. 
Where  rhythmic  tides  flow  for  no  miser's  sake 
And  none  hath  profit  of  the  brown  sea-weed, 
But  all  things  give  themselves,  yet  none  may  take. 

The  Romance  of  Maeve 

By  Eva  Gore  Booth 

The  harvest  is  scant,  and  the  laborer. 

Returning  at  sunset  with  so  few  sheaves. 

Has  gathered  gold  bracken  and  silver  flr 

And  boughs  of  the  elm  and  the  brown  beech 
leaves. 

Fuel  enough  for  the  evening  blaze. 

When  the  blue  of  the  sky  grows  wintry  and 
pale. 
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And  the  pilgrim  homo  from  the  wild  wood  ways 
Can  road  by  the  flro  an  ancient  talc: 

How  a  great  Queen  woiiUl  cast  away  her  crown. 
The  tumult  of  her  hi^h  victorious  pride, 

To  rest  among  the  s(;attercd  llr-con<>s  brown 
And  watcli  deep  waters  tlu"ough  the  moonlight 
glide. 


Ono  of  Iho  most  atlraotiv(>ly  print (m1 
and  bound  books  of  verso  pnblislu-d  dur- 
ing the  hist  fow  years  is  "  Songs  of  th(> 
]^o\'o  Unon(ling,  a  Sonnet  Sequence," 
wliicli  bears  th<i  imprint  of  The  Brotiiers 
of  the  Book,  Cliieago,  and  was  printed  by 
Frederick  and  Bertha  Goiidy,  at  the  Vil- 
lage Press,  New  York.  Admirable  as  the 
little  volume  is  in  format,  the^quality  of 
Mr.  Kendall  Banning's  verse  falls  in  no 
respect  below  the  high  level  of  its  me- 
chanical presentation.  We  quote  two 
sonnets,  remarkable  in  tlnur  combination 
of  high  and  strongly  felt  emotion,  and 
technical  perfection. 

Communion 
By  Kendall  Banning 

No  circumstance  of  death  shall  part  us  twain: 
My  love  for  thee  is  not  for  but  a  day; 
But  sometime,  somehow,  over  and  for  aye. 

Mine  arms  shall  hold  thee  to  mine  own  again. 

Time  shall  not  enter  imto  love's  domain. 

Men,  creeds  and  worlds  and  gods,  in  grim  array. 
Like  chaff  before  the  storm,  shall  sweep  away. 

And  death  shall  die.     But  love,  our  king,  shall 
reign. 

Somewhere,  between  the  black,  abysmal  night 
That  broods  in  silence,  endless  and  profound 
Below  the  thunders  of  the  seventh  hell. 
And  heaven's  utmost  high,  celestial  height, 

Where  perfect  love  by  perfect  peace  is  crowned. 
My  soul  shall  And  thee,  and  the  rest  is  well. 

Coronation 
By  Kendall  Banning 

My  footsteps  shall  not  falter;   I  shall  win 

My  throne  beside  thee,  by  love's  sword,  and  bear 
]My  soul  erect,  and  as  a  crown  shall  wear 

The  glories  of  the  love-life  that  has  been. 

Yea,  borne  exultant  in  love's  paladin, 

-Beneath  thy  banners,  as  to  answered  prayer, 
I  shall  approach  the  sanctuary  where 

Thy  spirit  waits  me,  and  shall  enter  in. 

Aside,  O  Death!     And  throw  the  portals  wide, 
That  I  may  enter  by  thy  mystic  door 

Where  vision  shall  not  fail  nor  lips  be  dumb. 
There  I  with  thee,  as  bridegroom  with  the  bride. 
Shall  hold  communion  tiU  space  is  not  more 
And  time  is  ended.  .  .  Yea,  I  come,  I  come! 


Katharine  Tynan  is  a  poet  whose  art 
grows  surer  and  stronger  with  the  years. 
She  is,  perhaps,  best  known  for  her  work  in 
the  Irish  idiom,  but  she  writes  equally 
well  a  verse  free  from  any  dialectal  pecu- 
liarities. Here  is  a  study  of  winter,  vivid 
and  sensuous,  and  marked  by  clear  and 
imaginative  sjTnbolism.  It  appeared  in 
the  London  New  Witness: 

The  Winter  Garden 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

The  Winter  Garden  lics^t  rest. 
The  clay  upon  her  brows  and  breast; 
The  winding  sheet  drawn  to  her  chin; 
Her  eyes  blue  the  Uds  witliin. 

The  Winter  Garden  grieved  and  pined — 
She  lies  out  in  the  rain  and  wind — 


CONVINCING  text?    Yes.    Good  art  work?    Yes.  Fine  cuts?    ^^^fti' 
Yes.   Dignified  typography?  Yes.    And  the  paper?, After. all, 
it  is  the  paper  that  is  the  booklet.  ^j(  ^^y^  ^"^  ~^1 

Good  clothes  don't  make  a  tramp  look  like  a  gentleman — a'fine    ^'  ~^^  11 

harness  does  not  change  a  plug  into  a  thoroughhred.   Your  text,  art  \'^^  !'J    m 

work,  cuts  and  typography  are  effective  only  on    paper    which,  in     \'^^  ilS  A 

itself,  suggests    all    that   you    are    seeking   to    convey   of   elegance,       ^^^  '  1     ^B 

dignity  and  inviting  legibility.                                                                                   \\  it^-^^^-T^I 

^  CAMEO  ^  Pj 

^  PAPER  ^y 

Warren's  Cameo  Paper  has  a  lusterless  surface  with  all  of  the  warmth  and  Ilil  iu«llil'> 

velvety  depth  of  old  ivory.     It  enriches  illustrations,  deepens  half-tones,  digni-  llQIllini^ 

fies  type.     Cuts  of  the  finest  screen  hold  the  faintest  gradations  of  color.  UIIIK^ 

The  paper  is  a  background  which  does  not  distract  with  reflected  light  but  RliU/  ^'  ^ 

which  rests  the  eye  with  its  pleasant,  neutral  tone.  BmJ5>    WARREN 

We  have  just  issued   a  complete  book  of  specimens  which  we  call  .^  „    „j^ 

"The    Paper    Buyer's  Guide."       You    will   get  from   it   information   and  ^^  "^  ^^' 

suggestions  in  color  and  type   treatment  which  will  aid  you   immensely  .■^      Boston,  Mass. 

in  the  development  of  your  new  booklet.  «^ 

The  proper  use  of  each  of  the  Warren  Standard  papers  is  explained  ^        Please  send  copy 

and  samples  of  each   shown.      The  Warren   Standards   include   the  ^         of         The      Paper 

various  kinds  of  paper  suited  for  high-grade  printing.    This  invalu-  X         Buyer's  Guide." 

able  book  will  be  sent  to  managers  who  request  it  on  their  business  / 

letterhead.     Just  enclose  coupon.  ^ 

We  have  something  of  interest  to  publishers  and  printers         ^ 
of  fine  books.  >         Name 

S.  D.  WARREN  &>  COMPANY      / 

166  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,         BOSTON,  MASS.  / 

Manufacturers  of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coated  X         Address 

and  uncoaied  book  papers  ^ 

lllllllllllll^^ 


Tor  ^6  years  we  have  been  payiner  onr  castomtcs 

I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservative 

methods.      First  mortgage   loans  of  $200  and  Dp 

vhichwecan  reconiiiiend  after  the  m«'^t  thorough 

leraonal    inveetigauun.       I'leaee  a^k  for  L-.'sn    Liat    >».     ;  ]  / 
25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saviiii,  investors. 


O.'Lawrence.Kans 


BUV  YOUR  FURNACE 

$10  DOWN    $10  A  MONTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct  saves  you 
the  dealer's  profits  and   charges  for  jnstallatioii.    Tlie 

Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  "Do^vii  I>r:ift 

System,''  is  best  for  residences, 
schools,  hotels,  cliurches,  etc., 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  at 
a  saving-  of  J  to  J  in  fuel  bills. 
Install  the  Jaliant  yourself!  We 
send  complete  outfit,  freight  pre- 
paid with  special  plans,  detailed 
instructions,  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

The  JAHANT  HEATINGCO. 
14<»  .>lill  .St.,       Akron.  Ohio 


Save '/ato '/a  on  Fuel  Bills 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  :iiiil  Vstiiiiiites  I''uriiislied 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


New  Typewriter  *18 

-      y   A        ■  In  U.S.A 


.4  Remarkable  Tifpeicriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in  Overcoat 
Pocket.  Standard  Keuboard.  Does  All  that  Iliaher  Pric^^d 
Machines  Do.  Over  26,000  in  Daily  Use,  Bennett  Portable 
Typewriter  has  less  than  250  parU.  against  1700  to  3700  in  others. 
d*1  O  >nU.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  That's  the  secret  of  our  $18 
nIX  S  A  ^^PV^^^^Bi^^^  price.  It's  built  in  the  famous 
Y*^  *  i^B'^^iTiThI^^  Elliott-Fish.T  Biilin-  Ma- 
chine Factory.  s<»ld 


on  a  niuney- 
>)ai'k  -  unless- 
halisfiod  guar- 
anty. Wt.  41-2 
lbs.  Tfou  can 
carry  for  home 
use,  business  or 
trips.  Send  for 
•atalo?  S:  Agts. 
Proposition. 


A.  S.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway,  New  York 
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Housekeepers 

Now  Testify  to  The 
Mr^  ^    Wonderful 
t^^'  Merits  of  The 

WLl  L.: 

Fireless  Cooker 

Mddani,  please  consider  the  saving  of  75%  of  your 
fuel  bill — 75%  of  your  time — hall  your  work — food  7S'/n 
better  cooked.  The  convenience  of  placing  your  food 
in  the  cooker,  the  abutting  up  of  your  hot  kitchen  and 
going  to  the  club,  matinee,  shopping,  calling,  getting  out 
of  doors  and  coming  home  to  find  your  meal  most 
delicioualy  and  perfectly  cooked,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  burning  or  drying  up. 

A  Complete  Outfit  of  Genuine 
"Wear-Ever"  Cooking  Utensils 
With   Every   RAPID   Cooker 

3  Roattins  and  Baking  Comportments,  all  Lined 
with  Pure  Aluminum.    Cannot  Rust  or  Corrode 

I  am  the  original  and  largest  manufacturer  of  fireless 
cookers^  selhng  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices  on 
30  days  Free  Trial.  This  is  because,  first — my  cooker 
13  the  most  practical  hygienic  rapid  fireless  cooker  made, 
and  second — because  I  sell  it  at  factory  prices,  saving 
you  fromIX  to  H  in  cost,  and  give  you  a  month's  trial  in 
your  own  home — money  back  if  you're  not  .simply 
delighted. 

Steams,  stews,  bakes,  broils,  fries  and  boils  all  kinds 
of  meats,  breakfast  cereals,  vegetables,  etc. 

I'm  Makins  a  Special  Price  on  10,000  Cook- 
ers Let  Me  Mail  You  Prices  and  This  Free 
Book  of  125   Famous  Fireless  Cooker  Recipes 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low  direct  prices  I  make 
you.  Wnte  me  today.  I  will  gladly  mail  you  thebook 
of  recipes  and  quote  you  prices.     WM.  OAUFBELL,  Prei. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept.  250,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  vs-ho  investigates. 


Vour  letters  will  carry  with  them  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction and  refinement,  which  your  friends  will  annre- 
ciate,   when  you  write  them  on 

tV/ARDWOVE 

Writing  paper 

It  is  used  by  the  most  discriminating  correspondents, 
because  it  embodies  the  perfection  of  paper  manu- 
facturing and   sells  at   a  right    price 

Ask  your  dealer  for  WARDWOVE.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you 
a  sample  portfolio  free. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.  6 

SLHIEL  WARD  COMPA.W.  5Tti;5  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  iiill  8he  foil  ttJtlitjj  s<i  jmrc, 
A  ijulet  UruaraiT,  still,  ilmiuro, 

Tlu'y  litu|H-<l  litr  sliroiKl  t\iili  row  and  myrtle; 

Mlliii,  fumuiioiiH  Nircwi'd  her  ktrtli-; 

Uur  klrtltj  of  tho  Krct^n  Is  on 

Under  the  cero-cloth,  straight  and  wan. 

Sleeping  she  hath  within  htr  arms 
The  wild  songs  and  the  soft  charms; 
The  buttorfly  by  her  is  laid. 
The  bee  streaked  In  hrr  chilly  bed. 

A  day  will  come,  a  day  and  hour, 
or  a  wild  hope  and  a  wunii  .shower; 
And  a  voice  crying  in  bush  and  brake: 
'The  maid  .sleepeth:    IJaugliter,  awakul" 

Till!  Whiter  (iarden  then  will  ri.sc. 
Cast  the  clay  from  moulh  and  c-yes: 
Her  eyes  will  be  the  eyes  of  a  briiK-, 
The  King's   naughlir  be  glorified. 

In  her  green  kirtio  she  will  sliow; 
Scattering  blos.sora  she  will  go: 
She  shall  trip  it  on  a  green  hill. 
With  the  wind-flower  and  the  daffodil. 

Alone^wlthouten  leaf  or  bud. 
What  wild  dreams  stir  in  her  blood? 
Under  her  hood  what  dream  of  mirth. 
Of  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth? 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  these  memories  and 
pictures  to  the  recent  tragedy  in  which 
Capt.  Robert  F.  Scott  heroically  went  to 
death.  In  The  Morrdng  Albertan  a  young 
Canadian  poet  commemorates  the  event 
in  lines  full  of  nervous  energy  and  pas- 
sionate sincerity. 

The  Antarctic  Martyrs 

By  Robert  J.  C.  Stead 

Not  to  the  wreck  of  crashing  shell. 

Not  to  the  boastful  bugle's  breath; 
Not  as  our  war-made  heroes  fell, 

Fell  they,  in  the  uttermost  gates  of  death; 
Hungered,  and  lone,  in  the  ice-swept  zone, 
They  died  to  the  bleak  wind's  monotone. 

Not  in  the  war  of  man  and  man. 

Not  in  the  red.  blood-heat  of  strife; 
Not  where  the  blasts  of  hatred  fan 
The  baser  hearts  at  the  price  of  life; 
Solemn  and  great,  they  sat  with  Fate, 
And,  knowing  the  end,  dared  still — to  wait! 

What  did  they  seek  in  that  manless  land? 

Glory  or  gold,  or  rich  estate? 
Nought:    but  they  heard  their  God's  command 
Which  bids  our  Britain  still  be  great! 

British — and   mad — they  could   die,   and   be 

glad. 
While  the  wild  wastes  wept  for  them,  weu-dly 
sad. 


From  the  London  Spectator  we  take  this 
simple  and  musical  rendition  of  an  ancient 
and  familiar  tragedy. 

An  Old  Song 

Dorothea  Mackellar 

The  almond-bloom  is  overpast,  the  cherry  blos- 
soms blow; 

I  never  loved  but  one  man,  and  I  never  told  him 
so. 

My  flowers  will  never  come  to  fruit,  but  I  have 
kept  my  pride — 

A  little,  cold,  and  lonely  thmg.  and  I  have  naught 
beside. 

The  spring  wind  caught  my  flowermg  drpams, 
they  lightly  blew  away. 

I  never  had  but  one  true  love,  and  he  died  yes- 
terday. 


You  know  motorcycling  at  its  very 
best  when  you're  astride 

Thi 


Motocycle 


The  1913  models  of  the  Indian  Motocycle  area* 
coinplete  and  satisfying  as  the  most  exacting  rider 
l°"^°  aemand.  Fhe  prime  essentials  of  Power,  Speed 
h  lexibility.  Comfort,  Reliability  and  Ease  of  Control  are 
positively  superb  in  each  instance.  No  less  thaneleven 
improvements  this  year.  Twenty-nine  minor  "refine- 
menls"  in  addition. 

Most  inriportant  new  features  are  those  providing 
absolute  nding  comfort.     No  jolting-no  vibration. 

The  Cradle  Spring  Frame 

is  the  greatest  of  all  improvements.  Riding  or.  the 
Indian  is  like  riding  on  air,  so  smooth  i(  its  running 
1  here  s  no  strain  on  the  nervous  system  and  no  unneces- 
sary jarring  of  the  machine  and  fittings.  The  'life'  of 
the  motorcycle  is  greatly  increased. 
A  L,^'?i''P'"f"i°f/°°'t'oafd8  in  addition  to  pedals,  on 
4  HP.  and  7  HP,  'regular"  models,  is  another 
new  feature.  You  have  the  choice  of  two  comfortable 
nding  positions  with  the  double  brake  control  in  each. 
You  may  use  the  pedals  merely  for  starting  the  motor 
it  you  wish.  Improved  luggage  carrier  will  commend 
Itself  to  tourists  and  traveling  men  especially. 


A"y  «Pee^  fi'om  4  to  50  mile*  an  hour.     Free 

tngnne  Clutch  gives  the  Indian  a  thousand  speeds 

Motor  has  reserve  power  that  takes  you  up  any  hill. 

Wonderfully  economical  Tiotorcycle  to  maintain.     No 

extras    on  the  1913  models.      No  increase  in  prices. 

r'"t  get  a  free  demonstration  from  the  nearest  of 
our  2000  dealers  throughout  the  country.  No  matter 
where  you  live,  there's  an  Indian  dealer  handy.  Ask 
us  for  his  name  and  address. 


Prices 


r4H.P.S5ngleCylinder,$200iF  O  B 
1  7  H.P.  Twin  Cylinder,  $250  J  Factory 

Write  us  for  free  1913  catalog  describ- 
ing  all  models  and  improvements. 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO.,  !iL^J^^%-\ 

{Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 

Branch  and  Service  Stations: 

Chicago     Denver    San  Francisco     Atlanta     Toronto     London 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  know], 
edge  of   the   whole    truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

Ulluatrated) 
by  William  H.    Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  s  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledges  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Inir.irt  to  Her  Daughtar. 
Uedical  Knowlerige  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Ilhistinted.    .¥'2.00.  jiostpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "   and  Taljlo  of  Tontenti 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

MAKING     CRIMINALS     CATCH 
THEMSELVES 

THE  ol(l-faslii(m('tl  detective  who  as- 
sumes HJid  asserts  is  being  sui>- 
j)lanted  by  the*  psychological  inv(>stigator 
who  weighs  and  measures.  Prof.  Hugo 
Munsterberg,  the  Harvard  psjx'hologist, 
was  not  taken  seriously  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  he  began  to  advocate  the  practise  of 
"  psycho-analysis  "  in  detecting  criminals, 
but  the  power  of  suggestion  as  a  means  of 
making  crooks  catch  themselves  is  now 
being  used  by  many  of  the  secret-service 
departments  of  the  larger  cities,  and  by 
practically  all  the  best  private  agencies. 
"  If  you  want  to  calch  a  crook,"  says  Raj'- 
mond  C.  Sehindler,  formerly  manager  of 
William  J.  Burns's  agency  in  New  York, 
,"  you  must  get  that  crook  to  help  you. 
The  crook  will  not,  of  course,  take  the  job 
willingly.  To  get  him  to  work  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  real  detective."  The  subject 
is  dealt  with  at  length  by  Arthur  B.  Reeve 
in  The  World's  Work,  and  two  stories  from 
his  article  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  new 
theorj'  in  practical  thief-detection: 

A  prominent  broker  had  been  robbed 
by  his  brother,  who  for  five  or  six  years 
had  been  acting  as  his  bookkeeper.  The 
loss  was  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  money  had  been  spent  gradually 
on  the  "  Great  White  Way." 

When  the  thefts  were  finally  discovered, 
the  broker,  not  wishing  to  have  his  family 
name  besmirched,  did  nothing  more  llian 
discharge  his  brother.  He  first  asked  him, 
however,  how  much  he  had  left,  and  the 
brother  said  that  aside  from  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  he  had  spent  all.  Reports 
came  to  the  broker  later  that  the  brother 
•was  still  keeping  up  the  old  pace.  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  had 
some  of  the  money  "  salted  "  away  in  a 
safety-deposit  box,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  the  brother  was  closely  shadowed. 
But  the  shadowing  led  to  nothing. 

Here  again  the  detectives  were  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  law  of  suggestion,  and 
make  the  criminal  catch  himself.  It  was 
arranged  with  a  newspaper  that  one  copy 
of  the  morning  edition  should  be  published 
in  w^hieh  it  was  reported  under  a  huge 
black  scarehead  that  a  prominent  safety 
deposit  institution  had  been  rifled  and  the 
contents  of  the  boxes  stolen.  The  article 
went  on  to  tell  in  detail  how  one  of  the 
clerks  who  had  charge  of  the  safe  deposit 
vault  had  obtained,  during  tw^o  or  tlu-ee 
years,  impressions  of  the  keys  of  all  the 
boxes.  At  an  opportune  time,  the  article 
said,  he  had  rifled  them  all,  taking  the 
money  and  valuable  documents.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  report  added,  the  name 
of  the  institution  in  whicli  this  occurred 
was  withheld  from  publication,  as  the 
authorities  expected  to  be  able  to  appre- 
hend the  guilty  clerk  and  did  not  wish  to 
alarm  the  box-holders. 

This  single  copy  of  the  newspaper  w^as 
delivered  to  the  detective,  who  arranged 
that  it  should  be  placed  on  the  breakfast 
table  of  the  family  of  the  suspected  man. 
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mis  was  the  first 
telctiraph  —  invented 
^~>  -*-  by  Claude  Chappe 
'  i-5-  and  adopted  by  the  French 
government  in  1794.  The 
•  long  arm  and  two  short 
arms  moved  on  pivots,  per- 
mitting 94  different  positions.  These  immense  semaphores 
were  mounted  on  towers  about  five  miles  apart  and  on 
clear  days  it  was  possible  to  send  a  short  word  in  about 
half  an  hour.     A  Russian  word  took  all  the  morning. 

^  About  this  period  it  was  the  custom,  in  adding  or  sub- 
tracting, to  write  down  all  of  the  figures  and  then  labori- 
ously foot  up  each  column  mentally — a  crude,  slow  and 
necessarily  inaccurate  method  but  the  only  one  available. 

^  The  semaphore  has  been  superseded  by  the  modern 
telegraph  (wire  and  wireless)  and  by  the  telephone.  No 
one  would  think  of  using  it  now,  but  strangely  enough  it  is 
still  a  common  practice  to  employ  in  bookkeeping  the  faulty 
old  method  of  mentally  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and 
dividing,  although  a  marvelous  calculating  device  is  obtain- 
able which  rivals  the  telegraph  or  telephone  as  a  time  saver. 

^  The  value  —  Mr.  Manufacturer  or  Merchant — of  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  to  you  is  this :  your  bookkeeper, 
if  given  the  time  and  facilities  for  quickly  handling  figures, 
can  dig  out  and  analyze  those  hidden  facts  on  which  the 
success  of  your  business  rests.  He  can  show  you  the  rela- 
tive ability  of  salesmen,  the  true  cost  of  manufacture,  which 
goods  are  selling,  what  your  profits  are  and  hundreds  of 
other  vital  statistics. 

4|1  Let  the  Burroughs  man  call  and  talk  these  mat- 
ters over  with  you  —  he  is  used  to  business  prob- 
lems and  can  help  solve  yours;  or  send  for  our 
book — "Cost  Keeping  Short  Cuts"  for  manu- 
facturers, or  "Better  Day's  Profits"  for  retailers. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

EUROPEAN   OFFICE: 
76  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.  C,  England 

Makfrs  o/  adding  and  listing  machines  :  list- 
ing and  non-listing  calculating  tnachints:  low 
keyhotird  visible-printing  adding  machines  — 
8t  models  in  492  combinations  of  /eatures  — 
$150  to  i950—U.  S.  Prices. 

This  model 
capacity  $99,999.99 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 


^'  Solid  Oak 

n.75 


AND 

UP 


PER  SECTION 


Endorsed  "The  Best"  hy  Over 
50,000  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and 
the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 
In  buying  direct  from  factori"  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent, 
and  are  always  sure  ofobtainnig  new  and  not  shopw<im 
articles.    You  can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start- 
as  few  or  as  manv  as  desired— and  add  sections  from  time 
'  to  time:  thus  your  bookcase  grows  with  your  library. 
The    Lundstrom    Sectional  Bookcases  have  no  metal 
bands.nor  any  of  theobjectionable  features  of  othermakes. 
hey  have  non-binding,  disappearingr  glass  doors  and  are 
einse\eral  different  styles,  and  in  grades  from  Plain  Oak 
uineMahogany.    Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  23. 

THE  C.J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

:ilanu/acti(rer6ofS-ctionalB<n,JccasesanaFiUngCabtnets 
A  pprCVal  -  Freight  Paid     Branch  office:  Flatiron  Buildin;..  New  York  City 
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Build  a  Reputation 
For  Service 

Even  if  it  cost  you  as  much  to  main- 
tain as  a  horse  and  wagon  equipment  of 
equal  capacity,  an  International  Motor 
Truck  would  still  be  a  good  investment 
because  of  the  vastly  improved  service  it 
enables  you  to  give.  To  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  customer — to  establish 
a  reputation  for  prompt,  obliging  service, 
is  worth  more  today  than  any  other  busi- 
ness asset.     An 

INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR  TRUCK 

traveling  through  the  better  streets,  making 
deliveries  as  promptly  as  the  postman  de- 
livers the  mail,  running  here,  there  and 
ever>'vvhere  to  meet  emergencies,  is  your 
best  helper  in  building  up  a  reputation  for 
service. 

You  can  have  just  the  body  or  bodies  you 
want.  At  a  very  reasonable  cost  you  can 
install  a  modem  system  of  deliveries  or  light 
hauling.  A  responsible  company  assures 
you  of  prompt,  courteous  attention  in  case 
of  difficulty  or  accident.  You  can  depend 
upon  maintaining  your  schedule  in  any 
weather  and  at  all  seasons. 

VVrite  for  a  catalogue  and  full  information 
about  this  business-developing,  business- 
developed  motor  truck. 

INTERNATIONAL     HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF   AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
166  Harvester  Building  CHICAGO,  USA 


surface, 
FELIX 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  tlie 
Uaus  IJU'ROVED  Tip-Top  Unplicator. 
No  intricate  inechauisin.  No  printer's 
ink.  Always  ready.  100  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  from  type-writ- 
ten original.  Useful  in  any  business. 
Sent  on  Ten  Days'  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  Duplicator 
contains  roll  of '"Dansco"  Oiled 
Parchment  Back  duplicating  ^C 
,  which  can  be  used  OTer  and  over  again,  price  *  -  vO 
P.  D1U8  DCPLICIIOR  CO.,  Dam  Bldj,  111  John  St,  R.  I. 


TYPEWRITERS 

,  FACTORY      REBUILT 


Remlni^'ton    RTo.    6  — $S5 
Smltb  Premier  \o.  3  — 93S 

Two  of  our  special  bargains.  Have  trade, 
mark  and  guarantee  like  new  machines 
Are  thoroughly  rebuilt,  and  perfect  in 
appearance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We 
can  save  you  $25  to  $75  on  any  machine. 
--  BRANCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 

Write  for    'The  Typewriter's  Confession"  and  rataloe. 
^™2rican_writing_Machine  Co..  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  N  Y. 


It  caught  the  attention  of  the  family,  as 
wa.s  e.xjjootcd,  and  was  n-ad  aloud.  That 
wa.s  fiKuitjh.  It  arousi-d  th«*  ciirio.sity  of 
the  brotluT  conccrninj;  the  safety  of  his 
own  numey.  lie  wa.s  .shadowed  directly 
to  the  safe  deposit  vault  in  which  he  had 
hidden  his  spoils,  just  as  his  brother,  the 
broker,  had  surmided.  In  this  way  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  stolen  money  was  re- 
covered and  the  defaulter  never  learned 
that  there  had  been  a  ruse  employed  to 
had  him  on  to  show  where  he  had  hidden 
the  stolen  money. 

In  a  town  in  Northern  New  York  a 
residence  was  entered  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner  and  fifty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  jewelry  was  stolen.  The  inves- 
tigation showed  that  two  burglars  had 
committed  the  robbery  and  that  they  had 
entered  the  building  tlirough  an  upstairs 
bed-room  window.  Some  member  of  the 
faniilv'  had  left  open  the  door  of  a  safe 
that  contained  the  valuables.  Mr.  Reeve 
goes  on: 

Modern  methods  of  identifieation  and 
apprehension  of  criminals,  such  as  the 
Bertillon  system  and  the  finger-print 
method,  caused  suspicion  to  fall  on  two 
well-known  crooks.  Detectives  investi- 
gating the  case,  after  establishing  by  the 
finger-print  system  the  probable  identity 
of  the  crooks,  exhibited  their  photographs 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood 
where  the  robbery  had  occurred,  and  at 
least  a  partial  identification  was  obtained. 
Several  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  rogues'- 
gallery  pictures  were  exhibited  picked  out 
the  same  two  pictures  as  looking  to  them 
most  like  the  persons  they  had  seen  loiter- 
ing about  the  town.  The  finger-prints, 
altho  fair,  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  was 
necessary  to  make  identification  positive 
enough  to  secure  a  conviction.  But,  with 
the  partial  identification,  the  whole  thing 
was  positive  enough  to  make  the  detec- 
tives certain  that  they  were  on  the  right 
track. 

Within  a  few  weeks  in  New  York  City 
they  were  able  to  round  up  the  suspected 
crooks,  and  altho  they  were  arrested  there 
was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  convict. 
The  owner  of  the  jewelry  was  nattu-ally  very 
anxious  to  recover  it  and  private  detec- 
tives were  called  in  at  this  point  with  the 
difficult  commission  to  recover  the  stolen 
jeweb-y. 

Altho  the  two  suspects  who  had  been 
arrested  were  later  released,  it  is  well- 
known  that  criminals  of  this  class  are 
naturally  of  such  a  wary  disposition  that 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  shadow  them  with- 
out their  knowing  it.  The  private  de- 
tectives, however,  obtained  rooms  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  suspects  lodged, 
and  in  that  w^ay  they  kept  a  partial  watch 
on  their  movements,  altho  it  was  princi- 
pally on  the  busy  thoroughfares  that  they 
were  followed.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
shadowing  in  this  way,  the  suspects  ap- 
parently came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  not  being  watched. 

The  problem  which  now  confronted  the 
detectives  was  to  make  use  of  the  law  of 
suggestion  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
suspects  to  go  to  the  place  where  they  had 
hidden  the  stolen  jewelry.  The  plan  that 
was  adopted  shows  how  simple  it  is  to  sug- 
gest a  certain  action  to  another,  as  if  by 
telepathy. 


You  Cannot  Buy  Cheap- 
er or  Better  Power  than 
this    Engine     Gives     You 

The  problem  of  cheap  power  for  small 
factory  owners,  contractors,  printers,  orchard- 
ists,  dairymen  and  everyone  who  uses  power, 
is  solved  by  the  Novo  Engine.  In  hiel  con- 
sumption with  respect  to  power  developed,  in 
cost  of  operation,  in  maintenance  and  in  capi- 
tal invested,  it  provides  power  at  lower  cost 
than  you  can  get  it  from  steam  or  electricity. 

The  Novo  Engine  is  so  simple  that  no  skflled  labor 
IS  required  lo  operate  it.  Its  long  life  is  due  to  its  thor- 
ough construction  and  smooth  running.  1(  is  the  light- 
est engine  for  power  developed,  compact,  entirely 
self-contained  and  guaranteed  against  freezing 
damage.     Made  in  10  sizes:  I  to  15  h.  p. 

Novo  Hoists  and  Pumping  Outfits  equal  the  Novo 
Engine  in  efficiency. 

.So ml  loi-  \ovo  C.it:il(i|? 
and  see  wrhy  the  above  statements  can  be  to  strong. 

Novo  Engine  Co. 

CLARENCE    E.  BEMENT 

Secy  and  Gen'I  Mgr 

246  Willow  St.,  Laming,  Mich. 


A  Five-Pound  Box  of 

Delcara 

Marshmallows 

By  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  $1.50 

You  do  not  l;now  what  real  marsh- 
mallows  are  like  until  you  have  tasted 
these.    Delicious,  creamy,  rich,  whole- 
some and  tempting.     Fine  for  toasting: 
over  a  fire,  and  excel  lent  on  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
Three  pounds  for  $1,  or  pound  l)oz 
if  you  prefer,  for  35c 
THE  ROCHESTER  CANDY  WORKS 
408  State  St.        Rochester,  N.  Y. 
If  the  I/' reDelcara,t  hen' re  delicious 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

Quit  Drnrs  and  Dope.    Try  Nature's  War 

Eat  with  your  regular  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S   MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2c  stamp  for   Raw   Food  Boo]<  and  Health  Guiile,  or  sena 
25c  for  Book  and  12  oz.  can  o(  the  Food,  postpaid.     Write  today. 

Byron  TyIer,Food  Spec-list,  71  Syndicate  BIdg.,  Kas.  City,  Mo. 
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Tlirougli    tliat   mysterious   underground 
channel  that  conneets  with  even  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  questionable  districts  of 
any  large  city,  word  was  passed  hy  one  of 
the  d(!tectives  in  such  a  way  that  it  reached 
the  ears  of  th(i  first  subject  tliat  the  police; 
had  that  very  day  re(!overed  a  substantial 
part  of  the  jewelry.     It  was  sufficient  only 
to  have  this  report  rc^ach  the  ears  of  the 
first  suspect   through   the   propc-r  channel 
to   arouse    his    suspicion.      The   more    he 
thought    of    it    the    more    he    wondered 
whether  his  pal  had  "  squealed."    And  the 
more  he  wondered,  the  more  he  desired  to 
know.     Tiiat  was  just  what  the  detective 
had  planned.     The  first  suspect  could  oe- 
sist  no  longer.     He  lost  no  time  in  hurry- 
ing to  the  spot  where  the  jewelry  had  been 
hidden  to  see  with  his  own  eye  whether  the 
second  suspect  had  failed  him.     He  was 
shadowed   to  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New 
York,  where,  buried  under  a  railroad  bridge 
beneath  a  foot  of  soil,  was  a  box  contain- 
ing the  jeweh-y. 
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GRIFFITH'S    NATIONALS 

VIDENTLY    the    Washington    base- 
ball   team's    climb    last    year    from 
seventh  place  to  second  increased  the  box- 
office  receipts  a  good  deal,   for  Manager 
Clark  Griffith  is  doing  more  to  fortify  the 
club  for  the  coming  season  than  was  ever 
done  before.     In  years  past  the  club  gen- 
erally   went    into    spring    training    with 
twenty  or  twenty-five  men,  as  there  was 
very  little  money  in  the  treasury,  but  now 
the  number  has  been   boosted  to  thirty- 
six.     The  team's  fine  work  under  the  able 
generalship  of  Griffith  proved  that  Wash- 
ington  fans   were   willing   to   spend   their 
money  for  good  sport,  and  the  indications 
are  that  nothing  short  of  a  whole  lot  of 
bad  luck  will  keep  the  Nationals  out  of  the 
wind-up  struggle  for  the  American  League 
pennant  this  year,  for  they  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  old  string  of  regulars,  a  prom- 
ising collection  of  recruits.     The  men  are 
sized  up  by  Harry  H.  Fry,  the  Washing- 
ton Star's  baseball  writer,  in  a  special  arti- 
cle in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post: 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  Club  will  be  at  least  15  per 
cent,  better  in  1913  than  last  year,  this 
advance  being  based  on  the  certain  im- 
provement to  be  expected  from  Pitcher 
Cashion  and  outfielder  Shanks.  Cashion 
continued  to  improve  tliroughout  the  sea- 
son, and  at  its  close  looked  exceptionally 
good.  He  is  as  big  and  strong  as  Walter 
Johnson,  and  has  almost  the  speed  of  the 
Coflfeyville  wonder.  Cash  couldn't  get 
them  over  the  better  part  of  last  season, 
but  he  kept  everlastingly  at  it,  and  his  con- 
trol was  fairly  good  in  the  final  games. 
With  Johnson,  Groom,  and  Tom  Hughes 
doing  then*  usual  work  and  Cashion  show- 
ing improvement  over  last  year,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  pitching  depart- 
ment looks  very  good.  In  addition  Grif 
has  twelve  other  young  pitchers  on  his 
list,  the  best  of  whom  is  Engle,  who  worked 
with  the  team  last  year.  Manager  Grif- 
fith's hobby,  as  is  well  known,  is  his  pitch- 
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VERY  manufacturer  knows  that  the  six  driving 
"gears"  of  liis  husiness  are  (1)  shipping  facil- 
ities, (2)  market,  (3)  fuel,  (4)  raw  material, 
(5)  lahor  and  (6)  living  conditions. 

And,  in  order  to  transmit  full  power  (or  pro- 
duce full  profits)  these  six  "gears"  must  bear  an 
exact  and  proper  relation  to  one  another — just  as 
they  do  in  Indianapolis: 

1.  Shippinij;  facilities:      Indianapolis    has   competing 
steam  and  electric  railroads  in  every  direction.- 

2.  Market:      Indianapolis  is  practically  the  center  of 
population. 

3.  Fuel:      Indianapolis    has  an  inexhaustible    supply 
of  Indiana  coal — hot  and  cheap. 

4.  Raw  Material:     Indianapolis  is  a  natural  base  from 
which  to  draw  on  most  sources  of  raw  material. 

5.  Labor:      Indianapolis  has  ample  labor,   of  diver- 
sified character. 

6.  Living   conditions:       Indianapolis     has    room    in 
which  its  workers  may  breathe,  grow  and  live. 

f  In  Indianapolis,  then,  each  "gear"  fits  into  the  other.     Each  co- 

operates fully.  Each  contributes  maximum  efficiency  to  the  business 
machine.     Full  power  (or  PROFIT)  results. 

Why  waste  human  energy  and  steam  behind  a  set  of  misfit  "gears"  in 
which  individual  faults  and  lack  of  co-ordination  result  instantly  in 
diminished  power — or  PROFIT  ? 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  manufacturing  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Indianapolis,  \vh(;re  each  of  the  "gears"  is  peculiarly  efficient,  where  they 
work  together  in  unison,  harmony  and  accord  — thereby  guaranteeing  that 
your  success  and  profits  shall  be  measuied  only  by  ihc  energy  and  thought 
you  put  behind  your  business  "  machine"? 

For  the  factory  that  belongs  in  Indianapolis  we  have  a 
proposition  that    will    bring   that  factory  to  Indianapolis 

Greater  Indianapolis  Industrial  Association 

A  million -dollar  corporation,   owning  and  managing  the 
industrial  suburb  —  MARS  HILL 


SUITE  310-312 


IndianapoliC 
Greatest  Inland  City      KJ 


BOARD  OF  TRADE 


Folded 
Weigh. 
SO 
lbs.. 


Sin  ONE /Of  2 

You  will  find  real  enjoyment  and  hei 
out  of  doora  with  the 

Ristey  Tent-  Couch 

A  tent  and  courh  in  one.     Needs 

nu  rojws  or  stakes.   Easily  moved 

or  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 

Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  porch  or  camp. 

Send  your  name  and  addross  and  we  wilt 

mail  jou  an  Interesting  l^U-page  booklet. 

RISTEY  TEST  COUCH  (0. 

3U2  Columbus  Avenue,     MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BOW  LEGS  UNSIGHTLY 

Those  a£Qicted  with  bow  legs  should  wear 
the  "Perfect  Lee  Form"  and  overcome 
this  deformity.  Trousers  hitng  perfectly 
straight.  Made  of  the  hi^ihest  grade  alu- 
minum. Light,  sanitary,  durable  and  in- 
expensive. Kasy  put  on  and  are  adjustable 
to  any  size.  Highly  recommended  by  tail- 
ors. Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  men  wearing  our  improved  forms  and 
as  they  appear  without  them. 

■'THE  PERFECT"  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 
140  No.  Kiankliii  i\e.,  Aiislin,  Ihirago.  Ill 


Built  an>' 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

^  Complete       Painted      Ready  to  Set  Up       ^ 


Garages, Stores*  Churches,  School-Houses,  Playhouses.  Studio, etc. 

Built  in  Bectiona.  convenient  forhandlins  and  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  simply  by  bolt- 
ing sections  together.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up,  as  all  sections  ar«  num- 
bered ftnd  eTerythine  fits.  Built  of  first-class  material  in  the  largest  and  best  portable  house 
factory  in  Imericft.  Buildings  ara  lubstantial  and  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  rround  by 
local  eootractors.  Ire  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH  L£SS.  We  build  houses  to  mMt  arery 
requirement.     We  pay  freight.     Art  catalog  by  mail  on  receipt  of  ic  stamps. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  A  MFO.  CO..  408  Wyokoff  Str«ot,  Ithaoa,  Raw  York 
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Health  and  Deep  Breathing 

By  O.  6.  HAKKEU..  M.D. 

Did  you  t'VtT  stop  tu  think  that  tin-  oiio 
most  iiiiportuat  thinitf  in  tho  world  to  you, 
and  to  fvt'rv  other  hunuin  lu-iiiff — is  air? 
You  could  live  wilhbut  food  or  water  or 
clothing:  for  some  time;  jou  could  not 
t'xist  five  minutes  without  air. 
Although  everyone  knows  that  om*  must 
lia\e  air  to  li\e,  few  "people  understan<i  the 
vital  connection  between  tht-ir  jjeiieral 
health  and  the  quantity'  and  ciuality  of  the 
air  they  hreathe.  Piiysiciaus  fiiul  that  not 
one  person  in  twenty  (possibly  not  one 
in  a  hundred)  habitually  breathes  det'ply. 
\\\'  are  able  to  truce  directly  to  that  fact 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  ariannia, 
nervous  breakdown  and  general  ill  lu>alth 
which  come  to  us  for  treatment. 

A  little  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs  and  the  part  they  play  in  maintain- 
ing health  and  \  igor  in  the  human  body  will 
show  the  great  advantages  gained  by  using 
one's  breathing  power  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Every  time  your  heart  beats,  a  current  of 
bright,  red,  purijied  blood  is  sent  coursing 
through  your  arteries  to  every  part  of  jour 
bod.\',  renewing  the  wornout  tissues  with 
life-giving  oxygen  and  gathering  up  the 
waste  in  the  system.  Then  back  through 
the  veins  to  the  heart  again  where  it  is 
pumped  into  the  lungs,  which  rid  it  of  its 
poisonous  matter  and  give  it  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  In  the  course  of  forty  or 
fifty  heart  beats,  e^ery  drop  of  blood  in 
your  body  passes  in  this  way  through  your 
heart  and  hmgs. 

If  your  supply  of  air  is  shut  off,  the  heart 
goes  on  pumping  just  the  same,  and  the 
blood,  laden  with  impurities,  is  forced 
thi-ough  the  arteries  and  veins  again  and 
again,  becoming  fouler  with  every  circuit. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  the  brain  is  clogged 
— you  become  unconscious — in  a  few  min- 
utes more  the  heart  itself  is  unable  to  go 
on,  and  death  results.  That  is  what  hap- 
I)e_ns  when  the  supply  of  air  is  entirely  cut 
off,  as  in  the  case  of  strangling  or  drown- 
ing. The  same  thing,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
happens  when  one  habitually  breathes  in  a 
shalloiv  manner,  xising  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  available  lung  surface. 

In  order  to  secure  and  maintain  vigorous 
health  of  mind  and  body,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  make  sure  that  the  lungs 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  ox-j-gen  to 
thoroughly  perform  their  function  of  eUm- 
inating  the  poisonous  matter  which  is  con- 
stantly beingdepositedinthesystem  through 
the  waste  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue. 
The  only  sure  way  to  do  this  is  to  train 
oneself  to  breathe  deeply. 

Many  men  and  women,  who  have  never 
known  from  childhood  what  it  is  to  feel 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  they  start  for  their 
day's  work,  who  are  tired  out  at  noon  and 
completely  "  done  up  "  before  they  get 
home  at  night,  would  feel  themselves  differ- 
ent persons  after  a  few  weeks  of  systematic 
deep  breathing. 

There  are  a  number  of  publications  on  this 
subject  which  give  valuable  information 
to  anyone  wishing  to  learn  how  to  breathe 
deeply.  One  of  the  best  I  have  seen  is  a 
neat  httle  booklet,  pubhshed  by  Paul  von 
Boeekmann,  R.S.,  of  1356  Terminal  Bldg., 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  which 
m&y  be  obtained  of  the  author  for  ten 
cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  It  is  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  written  in  a  pleasing, 
non-technical  style,  easily  understood  by 
one  not  a  member  of  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  von  Boeekmann  explains  in  it  several 
simple  breathing  exercises  worth  many 
dollars  to  anyone  suffering  from  the  ills 
caused  by  insufficient,  shallow  breathing. 

[Ad-'rr/!sanei!f. 


iiig  force,  and  th«*  retiuirkable  way  be 
Ixlleri'd  liob  (Jroom  lust  year  speaks 
volumes  for  his  ability  in  im]>roving  the 
youngsters  he  has  under  contract. 

There  is  nothing  (on  good  to  say  about 
Washington's  catching  hlaJT,  every  one  of 
the  trio — Henry,  Ainsndth,  and  Williams 
— being  a  star  last  year.  Williams  was 
thought  to  be  the  "weak  sister"  by  many 
of  the  wise  boys  until  .lohn  Henry  was  in- 
jured, and  then  the  ex-Ked  Sox  receiver 
came  to  the  front  with  flying  colors;  in 
fact,  he  was  so  strong  with  the  stick  that 
he  was  frequently  sent  in  as  pinch  hitter, 
something  very  imusual  in  th(!  big  leagues. 
Henry  last  week  canu?  out  of  the  hospital 
with  his  bad  knee  rejjorted  as  good  as 
ever,  so  that  the  three;  receivers  can  be 
depended  uj)on  to  deli\cr  the  goods  from 
start  to  finish. 

Second  base  is  the  one  position  that  has 
been  worrying  Clrif  ever  since  last  July, 
when  Morgan  "  blew,"  up  to  the  present 
time.  From  the  opening  of  the  season 
until  July,  Ray  Morgan  hit  over  the  .300 
nuirk  and  then  faded  away  to  almost 
nothing.  Lai)orte  was  secured,  and  filled 
in  nicely  with  his  big  bludgeon,  but  he  is 
just  a  "leeth;"  bit  too  slow  in  fielding  for  a 
team  with  pennant  chances.  (Jrif  is  figur- 
ing on  starting  Morgan  again  at  second, 
and  should  the  little  fellow  hold  on  with 
the  bat  the  W^ashington  Club  will  be  a  very 
dangerous  contender  for  the  flag. 

Gandd  at  first  is  touted  to  show  im- 
provement this  year,  but  if  he  shows  as 
well  as  last  year  nothing  more  could  be 
asked.  Grif  figures  that  Gandil's  experi- 
ence last  year  will  lielp  him  a  great  deal, 
but  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  League  twirlers  have  also  sized 
up  the  big  first  baseman,  and  he  will  have 
to  be  very  clever  to  again  hit  over  the 
.300  mark.  Foster,  the  other  "  kid  "  se- 
cured last  year,  may  improve,  but  every- 
bodj^  will  be  satisfied  if  he  shows  as  well 
as  he  did  in  1912.  His  ease  is  similar  to 
Gandd's.  He  may  have  hit  as  well  as  he 
did  on  account  of  being  new  to  the  pitchers, 
but  if  he  continues  with  his  sensational 
place  liitting,  the  "  old  fox  "  and  the  local 
fans  will  be  satisfied.  George  McBride  at 
short  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  his 
usual  brilliant  fielding  game  and  lielp  out 
everybody  wdth  his  coaching  and  advice. 
The  Washington  patrons  liave  about 
tumbled  to  the  fact  that  the  ."  Gorgeous 
One  "  is  about  as  nifty  a  shortstop  as  there 
is  in  the  business. 

Left  field  is  about  the  only  outer  gar- 
den for  which  there  is  any  competition  at 
the  training-camp  this  spring.  Howard 
Shanks  proved  a  wonderful  fielder  in  his 
first  dash  into  the  majors,  but  hit  well 
under  the  .300  mark,  which  is  a  handicap 
for  a  first-class  team.  At  that,  Shanks  hit 
the  ball  very  hard  and  timely,  but  had  the 
hard  luck  of  generally  driving  the  sphere 
directly  at  an  opposing  fielder.  If  How- 
ard gets  that  ball  in<to  safe  territory  more 
frequently  this  year  he  will  be  a  fixture  in 
left  field. 

.'!  Zeb  "  Milan,  Mr.  Fry  thinks,  can  be 
passed  up  as  a  star  in  the  same  class  with 
Cobb  and  Speaker.  Milan  improved  a 
great  deal  last  year,  perfecting  the  "  fade- 
away "  slide,  and  learning  some  other  val- 
uable tricks.  Dan  Moeller  is  expepted  to 
be  a  regxdar  in  right  field,  as  his  l)ad  shoul- 
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der  has  liealod  during  the  winter  months. 
To  continue: 

As  substitutes  for  the  outfield  (irif  has 
three  si)h'n(lid  possil)ilities  in  Connolly, 
from  the  International  League;  \\'elehanco, 
from  the  Southern,  and  C'alvo,  the  Cuban. 
Every  one  of  these  men  comes  to  Grif  with 
the  highest  recommendations,  and  should 
pither  Shanks  or  Moeller  "  blow,"  one  of 
this  trio  will  be  slipt  into  his  place.  Wel- 
chance  and  Connolly  hit  ov(>r  the  coveted 
..'^00  iruirk  last  ,^('ar,  and  Caho  is  the  sen- 
sational player  who  astonished  the  Ath- 
letics with  his  hitting  in  Cuba  last  fall 
when  the  ex-chamj)s  went  a-touring  to  the 
isle. 

This  winds  up  a  review  of  the  Wash- 
ington Club  with  about  the  same  outfit  it 
did  so  well  with  last  season.  Grif  refused 
to  stand  "  pat  "  on  account  of  the  many 
dangerous  reefs  to  be  encountered  in  base- 
l)all,  and,  as  a  r(>sult,  ho  is  apparently  as 
well  fortified  with  new  material  as  any 
manager  in  the  country. 

Manager  (Jriffith  was  seen  by  your  cor- 
respondent, and  in  response  to  the  query 
as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  season,  said: 

"  1  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprized  if  the 
American  League  season  this  jear  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  grilling  contest  from  the 
opening  day  until  the  close,  with  at  least 
six  clubs  fighting  for  the  pennant.  We 
have  a  'weak  sister'  in  the  East  and  also 
one  in  the  West,  but  I'm  not  mentioning 
names.  Outside  of  Boston,  the  Athletics 
and  Washington,  there  are  three  others  that 
may  come  at  any  time,  and  this  year  would 
be  as  good  as  any.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  only  three  or  four  games  separated 
the  first  and  sixth  club  at  the  finish. 

"  Naturally,  I  expect  great  things  of  the 
Nationals.  My  boys  were  very  good  last 
5'ear,  and,  should  we  be  able  to  again  se- 
cure the  lucky  breaks  and  also  obtain  a 
slight  improvement  in  playing  strength, 
we  will  make  Boston  and  the  Athletics  go 
some  to  head  us  ofif.  i  mention  these  two 
clubs,  as  they  are  generally  picked  to  finish 
ahead  of  us. 

"  Gandil  has  had  his  tonsils  cut  out, 
which  troubled  him  a  great  deal  last  fall, 
resiilting  in  a  sort  of  malarial  fever,  and  I 
look  for  the  big  boy  to  come  through  even 
better  than  he  did  last  year.  Dannj- 
Moeller  WTites  me  that  his  bad  shoulder 
has  grown  a  great  deal  stronger,  and  if  this 
proves  true,  I'll  throw  up  my  hat  with 
glee,  as  I  think  Dan  is  one  of  the  best 
outer  gardeners  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
outfield  has  given  me  no  concern,  and  my 
only  worry  is  over  second  base.  If  IMorgan 
can  hold  on  with,  the  stick  my  worries  will 
be  at  an  end,  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  field- 
ers around  second  base  who  has  come 
thi'ough  in  recent  years. 

"  If  you  remember,  we  did  very  little 
last  spring  in  the  way  of  winning  games, 
and  I  am  booking  on  getting  a  good  start 
this  year.  It  would  have  required  very 
few  victories  last  spring  to  have  given  us 
the  flag,  on  top  of  w^hat  we  did  in  the  fall. 

"  The  youngsters  I  have  drafted  this  year 
are  an  unusually  good-looking  lot,  and  I 
am  going  to  siu-prize  the  baseball  world 
with  three  or  four  new  men  who  are  bound 
to  cut  a  wide  swath  this  year.  I  am  espe- 
cially fond  of  the  kids  I  have  added  to  the 
pitching  force,  and  believe  I  have  secured 
at  least  two  twMers  who  w^ill  become  reg- 
ulars before  the  season  is  two  months  old." 
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PEBECO  reaches  the  chief  cause  of  bad  teeth  and  bad  breath— it 
neutrahzes  the  mouth-acids  that  gradually  break  down  the  enamel 
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r-ychological  and  Ecientific 

stiiJy  uf  criminrils. 

B\j  Arthur  MacDonald 


CRIMINOLOGY 

Contains  exclusive  list  of  works  on  Criminology 

Jimo,  cloth.    $2.00 
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borne    and    uplifted 
by   Christian    Faith 

Rpad  the  tender  storj,  "BALM  IN  GTLK.XO"  by  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley.     Small  l'2mo,     Cloth,  4U  cents. 
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Doctor  J  These  Books  Are  for  You 

A   timely,  new,   and  tersely  descriplioe  List  of  Important  Books  for  Physicians, ,  with    prices,   is 
now  ready, an  J  Will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  envelope — no  obligation. 


These  medical  books  (with  a  few  exceptions;  are  ;/6;/ in- 
cluded in  the  regular  Flxk  &^V.^G.^•Al,LS  Co.\iP.\NvC.vr  .\- 
i.OG  OF  Publications.  Manyareveryrecenl;others,  revi- 
sions of  standard  authorities;  (/// are  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  current  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 

Read  the  titles  in  the  right-hand  column.  Doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work — or  perhaps 
more  than  one — tor  which  you  have  long  uncoiiscii.ntsly 
searched  — works  which  would  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  ihsgeneral practitioner SinAtht specialist. 

All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
scribed in  our  new  Medical  Catalog.    Write  for  it  before  you  forget. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  TITLES : 

Bland-Sutton:  "  Tumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant.'''' 
Bosanquet :  "Serums,  I'accines  ami  To.xines  in 
Treatment  and  Dia,^nosis."  Bramwell :  "Hypno- 
tism and  Treatment  by  Suggestion."'  Cohn:  "Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and  Electro-Therapeutics  "  Gould: 
"Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis  "  Hutchinson  : 
"Sypttilis."  Morris  and  Dore :  "Light  and  .\Ray 
Treatment    of    Skin     Diseases.'^  Rosenbach: 

'^Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist.'"  Schmitt: 
"A  Brief  of  Necroscopy  and  its  Medico-Legal 
Relation."  Shaw:  "  Organotherapy  .'"\rtye%:  'Stu- 
dents' Handl'ook  of  Surgical  Operations."  Wick- 
ham  and  Degrais:  "Radiumtherapy."  Yeo :  "The 
Therapeutics  of  Mineral  S  firings  and  Climates" 
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WHETHER 
you  are  raising  poul- 
try for  pleasure  or  profit — 
the  new,  sure  way  is  to  buy 
Day  Old  Chicks. 

Brookside  Farms  Day  Old 
White  Leghorn  Utility  Chicks 
are  hatched  from  standardized 
strains  and  develop  into  sturdy, 
healthy,  successful  layers. 

We  ship  them,  6  to  8  hours 
after  batching,  to  any  express 
point  within  72   hours  delivery. 

Per  100 
Wlute  LegliornDaTOId  CUckt  .  $IS 
B«rre<l  Rock  D*r  Old  Ckicki    .    $20 
WkiteOrpuKtooDayOldCkicki  $30 

■We  also  ship  Hatching  Etes  from 
our  best  pens.  Write  for  Prices.* 

Our  new  Booklet.  "One  Day  Old." 
tells  much  of  interest  about  Brookside 
Farms.    Write  today. 
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Success  with  Roses  depends  on  the  bushes  you 
plant.  No  coddling  will  muke  any  Rose,  lacking 
a  vigorous  constitution  at  the  start,  develop  into 
a  satisfying  specimen.  My  Fairfax  plants,  bred 
to  secure  vitality,  are  wintered  out  of  doors;  they 
make  Rose  growing  easy.  They  are  thrifty,  hardy, 
and  will  give  un  abundance  of  bloom  this  year. 

Let   Me    Send  i  You 
My  Free  Rose  Book 

Myligia  book.  "Fairfax  Roses,"  tells  how  these  su- 
perior Roses  are  grown,  and  describes  128  varieties. 
It  is  illustrated  from  beautiful  photographs  from 
nature.  It  tells  how  to  grow  perfect  Roses  in  your 
own  garden.     May  I  send  you  this  book — free? 

W.  R.  Gray,  Box  56,  Oakton,  Va. 


ARE  you  look- 
i  n  g-  for  a 
novelty  in  flow- 
ers or  vegetables? 
Or  a  newr  Rose 
which  delighted  you  last  summer? 
Or  perennials  which  are  not  kept 
in  stock  by  the  average  dealer? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten 

"You  Can  Get  Them  at  Drccp's" 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  Edition  of  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  describes  and  offers  nearly 
live  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  which  include 
really  everything  worth  growin^g  in  this 
country.  Many  of  the  sorts  are  illus- 
trated and  practical  cultural  notes  on 
flowers  and  vegetables  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening. 
Mailed  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this  publication 


DREER'3  PEERLESS  GI.^NT  PANSIES. 
.\  mi.xture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts  in 
a  bewildering  range  of  rich  colorings.  Sown 
cut  of  doors  br  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from 
July  till  snow  flies.  Special  packets,  contain- 
ing enough  seed  to  produce  over  lOO  plants. 
10  cents  per  packet.  DREER'S  GARDEN 
BOOK   free   with   each   order. 


HenryADreerSSK 


MKXK  O'.S   imKiHTKK   SIUK 

\\  7HAT  wn  n!U(l  aliuut  (h'.stilution, 
•  *  liunjf»T,  and  sickiu-.ss  in  .Me.xico  is 
only  half  of  tho  story  of  eoiiditions  down 
tluTo.  As  u.siuil,  lilt'  p()\<Tty  of  till'  masses 
has  its  op])ositf;  and  liii«  large  percenlaKe 
of  the  population  has  not  been  in  peonage 
so  long  without  producing  wealth  in  large 
t|uuntities  for  the  exclusive  l)enefit  of  a 
ctMiiparatively  small  number  of  people. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  some  time  little 
has  been  said  about  the  upper  classes  in 
the  revolutionary  republic,  an  interview 
a])out  them  given  in  the  Baltimore  A'ews  by 
Richard  11.  Edmond.s,  editor  of  The  Man- 
iifaclurers'  Record,  is  both  timely  and  en- 
lightening. Mr.  JMmonds  thinks  many 
Americans  fail  to  understand  the  charac- 
ter, education,  and  charms  of  the  men 
who  have  led  in  state,  financial,  and  busi- 
ness affairs  in  Mexico.  He  says  there  is  no 
dlmying  the  piteous  plight  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  under 
Diaz  "wonderful  strides"  were  made  in 
general  education.     We  read: 

Mexico  is  a  country  of  extremes — of 
great  wealth  and  of  dire  poverty,  of  land 
as  rich  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  of 
arid  deserts  that  produce  little  but  cactus 
and  intolerable  dust;  of  low,  rich,  tropical 
coast  lands,  and  of  mountains  nearly 
18,000  feet  high;  of  mineral  resources  that 
have  been  the  envj'  of  the  world,  and  of 
vast  stretches  of  barren  regions;  of  homes 
of  splendor  and  of  huts  of  indescribable  dirt 
and  poverty. 

The  Citj^  of  Mexico  has  a  population  of 
about  400,000.  It  is  a  beautiful  city;  in- 
deed, very  justly  often  called  the  "Paris  of 
America."  The  leading  families  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Mexico, 
are  generally  people  of  education,  refine- 
ment, courtly  in  their  manners,  and  hos- 
pitable to  the  extreme.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  well-to-do  families  to  be 
educated  abroad,  very  generally  in  Paris, 
and  much  of  the  life  and  fashion  of  Paris 
is  reflected  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  the  newer  portion  of  the  city,  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  old  sections,  the  homes 
are  beautiful  and  many  of  them  very 
costly.  The  streets  are  largely  of  asphalt, 
and  when  I  was  there  were  the  cleanest 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  leading  boulevard,  known  as  the 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  boulevards  in  the 
world.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  leading 
from  the  central  part  of  the  newer  portion 
of  the  city  to  the  park  surrounding  Cha- 
pultepec  Palace.  It  is  about  400  feet  wide, 
lined  with  magnificent  homes.  The  drive- 
way on  either  side  of  the  parking  in  the 
center  is  wide  enough  for  three  carriages 
abreast.  On  Sunday  afternoons  this  bou- 
levard is  crowded  with  equipages,  from 
the  finest  to  the  humblest,  driving  two  or 
three  abreast. 

The  boulevard  leads  to  Chapultepec 
Palace,  a  beautiful  structure  on  a  high, 
rocky  mass.  This  is  the  summer  home  of 
Mexico's  Presidents.  The  view  from  one 
of  the  verandas  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  At  the  base  of  the  rocky  formation 
on  which  Chapultepec  was  built  is  a  monu- 


A  Rare 
Flower 


ng   beauty  of  the 
id  African  Daisy 


The    striking 

New  Hybrid ., 

(only  lately  introduced  by  us) 
with  its  petals  <.f  many  deli- 
cate hues  and  rich  C(ilor  com- 
binations  and   its  center   of 

___ —  __,    deep  black,  adds  distinctive 

individuality  and  cliarm  to  any  garden. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  hardy  flower  requiring  no 
skill  or  attention  to  grow — any  soil,  any  climate 
will  do.  The  plant  grows  in  graceful  profusion 
to  a  height  of  frcjm  12  t(j  15  inches. 

A  trial  packet  of  seeds  will  be  mailed  you  for 
10c.  in  coin  or  stamps. 


It  always  pays  to  plant  reliable  seeds — and  Thor- 
burn's  Seeds  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They 
are  justly  named  "Seeds  of  a  Century." 

Send  ten  cents  N  OW  for  the  packet  of  Daisy 
Seeds  with  wliich  will  be  mailed  you  our  Spring 
catalog  as  well  as  a  handsome  color  reproduction 
of  a  group  of  the  Daisies. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802  .         Ill  years  ago 

33  H  Barclay  St.,        (M17)        New  York 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6    Hardy    Everbloommg 
Roses 


On  their  own  roots. 

ATT.  vriLL  BLOOM 

THIS  SDMMEit 


25. 


Sent   to  any   address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you   in  good  growing  condition. 

QEMEOSE  COLLECTION 
Antoine  Rivoire,  Delicate  Blnsh 
EtoUe  de  Lyon,  Golden  Yellow 
Killamey,  The  Irish  Beanty 
Rhea  Reid,  Dazzling  Crimson 
Snowflake,  Pure  White 
Aurora,  Grandest  Pink 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6  Carnations,  the  ''Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors.  25c. 

6  Prize- Winning  Chrys- 
anthemums,   -    -    25c. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus,     -    - 

3  Grand  Hardy  Phlox,     - 

3  Choice  Double  Dahlias, 

6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladiolus,     ...    -    -    2.5c. 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,    -    -    -    -     25c. 
15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid.    Gaarante* 
■atisfaction.    Once  a  customer,  always  one.     Catalog  Free. 
JUISS  ELLA  V.  BAIKES,  Box  84   Sprlngaeld,  Ohio 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  lias  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tt-lls  all 
about  chickeus,  their  prices,  their  care,  disi-as- 
es  and  remedies.  All  about  Incubators,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  alwut  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  eiiryt'lo- 
pedia  of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  15c, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,      Box  908.      Freeport,  111 


6 


EVERBLOOMING 


OS£S  25i 


I 


Including  a  genuine  plant  of  the  wonderful  new 

CLIMBING  ROSE,  ''EXGELSA" 

Greatest  Climber  Ever  tntrailueed— Belter  Tbaa  Crimson  Rambler 

Rich,  crimson  flowers,  30  to  40  on  a  stem.  Foliape  insect 
and  rust  proof.  The  otherfive  are:  Wm.E.  Smith,  shell 
piuk;  White  Cochet,  pure  white;  Helen  Gambler,  pure 
yellow;  Star  of  France,  deep  red;  Champion  of  the 
World,  deep  pink.  The  six,  all  strong  plants  on  own  roots, 
postpaid  for  26  cents.  Will  bloom  profusely  this  summer. 

30  Beautiful  Plants  for  SI  .00 

6  Chrysanthemums. ..25c.  6  Best  Carnations  ....2Gc. 
6  Bedding  Petunias. .  .2Sc.  6  Ferns,  all  different.  .26c. 
We  will  send  any  on©  of  these  splendid  collections  on 
receipt  of  26  cents;  or  the  entire  four  collections  and  the 
6  Eoces  named  above  for  only  $1.00.  We  pay  all  post- 
age and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction. 
Our  1913  Catalogue  FKEE  TO  ALL.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  MELLCN  CO.,  Box  984  Springfield,  Ohio 

Inni^alUn  Qrecnhaueca — EstablUfted  1877. 

—    I       —  -"       I   '  — 
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ment  erected  to  the  Mexican  cadets  killed 
in  1847  while  defending  the  place  from  the 
American  Army,  which  was  storming 
these  heights.  In  the  rear  of  the  palace 
is  the  military  school,  the  West  Point  of 
^Mexico,  and  it  was  the  cadets  of  this 
school  to  whom  this  monument  Avas 
erected. 

The  City  of  Mexico,  altho  in  a  valley 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  saucer,  has  an 
elevation  of  about  7,400  feet.  The  Na- 
tional Palace,  in  which  Aladero  made  his 
stand  against  Diaz,  is  probably  the  most 
unpretentious  public  building  in  the  city. 
It  is  a  tno-story  structure,  700  feet  long, 
faeing  a  large  public  square.  In  it  are 
the  offices  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government,  and,  unlike  the  White 
House  at  Washington,  it  is  not  the  home 
of  the  I*residcnt. 

In  the  course  of  a  trip  to  Mexico  several 
years  ago  I  and  my  companions  spent  sev- 
eral hours  with  President  Diaz  discussing 
Mexico,  its  resources  and  its  possibilities. 
At  that  time  great  stress  was  being  laid  by 
Diaz  upon  the  importance  of  the  Mexican 
Government  gi\nng  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  outside  capital  and  men 
coming  into  the  country.  It  was  said  that 
Mexico  regarded  the  outside  investor  or 
the  man  who  came  for  any  business  from 
other  countries  as  its  guest,  and  as  its  guest 
the  amplest  protection  must  be  given. 

On  the  trip  Mr.  Edmonds  visited  Enrique 
C.  Creel,  afterward  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  In  English  the  ex-Am- 
bassador's name  is  Henry  Clay  Creel,  his 
father  having  been  a  Kentuckian  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Terrazi 
of  Chihuahua.     To  continue: 

Mr.  Creel  is  a  financier  of  international 
reputation.  At  that  time  he  was  president 
of  two  banks,  one  at  Chihuahua,  his  home 
city,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000,  and  one 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  a  capital  of 
$2o,0(X),000.  There  are  two  or  three  banks 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  which  have  a  capital 
of  about  $25,000,000  each,  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  banks. 

Mr.  Creel  insisted  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  any  bank  properly  organized 
imder  a  system  such  as  prevailed  in  Mexico 
should  ever  fail,  and  at  that  time  none  had 
failed. 

Mr.  Creel  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  men  of  verj-  great  wealth  in  Mexico. 
I  sometimes  heard  him  referred  to  as  the 
"Rockefeller  of  Mexico,"  altho  he  did  not 
rank  with  Rockefeller  in  extent  of  wealth. 
In  fact,  I  did  not  hear  his  wealth  estimated 
at  more  than  $25,000,000,  but  his  father- 
in-law.  Governor  Terrazi,  was  generally 
credited  -n-ith  having  $150,000,000.  Judg- 
ing, however,  by  the  business  enterprises 
owned  or  controlled  by  Creel,  the  estirhate 
of  his  wealth  seemed  to  be  small.  At  that 
time  he  owned  a  $1,500,000  iron  and  steel 
plant  in  Chihuahua,  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill 
and  soap  factory  that  had  cost  about 
$1,500,000,  a  street-railway  system,  and  a 
number  of  other  local  enterprises.  He  was 
heavily  interested  in  railroad  and  mining 
operations,  and  in  cattle  raising  in  addition 
to  his  banking. 

His  father-in-law  had  a  cattle-ranch  of 
6,000,000  acres,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
State  of  Maryland.  He  estimated  that  he 
had  on  the  ranch  between  500,000  and 
600,000  head  of  cattle.  We  traveled 
through  it  one  day  for  about  ninety  miles. 


Actual  Size 


Plant  tor  Profit 


Pg»g»S»§ttS  Wna*  ^t»B*n  fittg^tSM^t*^  Hardy,  acclimated  trees,  strong  and 
«^C?C*'«*##9  #«/#  ^CK  V  %^MMWWMga*9S9  rugged,  grown  under  Northern  condi- 
tions, from  Northern  seed  and  bud<lcd  from  Northern  fruiting  trees— (Ae  only  kind  you  can  plant 
with  safety.  They  produce  large,  thin-shelled  nuts,  pliimp,  meaty,  delicious  -selling  for  $t  a  pound. 
Succeed  in  almost  any  soil.  Endures  zero  weather  without  injury.  MaKnifuent  for  lawn  and  i)ark. 

Sim  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  %':;^"'A"^''7o 

Wooemfcer— crop  after  crop,  all  summer— two  to  three  good  "pickings"  a  week  of  large,  sugary,  crim- 
son-bright berries.  This  you  can  have  by  setting  out  St.  Regis  this  Spring.  The  bushes  yield 
bountifully  year  after  year — succeed  in  any  soil — endure  severest  heat,  drought  and  cold. 

Our    1913   Catalog  and  Planting  Guide— Includes  Nut  Culture, 
Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  mailed  Free  on  Request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.  ^^^Ts^J^m""^  2064  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS  will  make 
your  garden  a  blaze 
of  beautiful  color    :: 

Truly  gorgeous  in  their  infi- 
nite variety  of  shape  and 
color,  rivaling  in  beauty  and 
effectiveness  any  other 
floral  combination.  Grow 
in  any  soil,  the  poorer  the 
better.  Bloom  best^  when 
other  flowers  wane. 

"OUR  REPUTATION  SET" 

of  five  beautiful  D.XHLIAS  selected  from  our  500 
varieties  for  their  magnificent  qualities  will  con- 
vince you  of  their  value.  $1  postpaid,  together 
with  our  beautiful  catalog  showing  "Our  Reputa- 
tion Set"  and  others  in  colors.  Complete  guide 
on  Dahlias,  Cannais,  Gladioli,  Liliums,  etc. 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON.         Box  901,         ATCO,  N.  J. 


These  Fifty-five 
Berry  Plants 
Sent  for  $2 

Plants  set  this  spring  should 
iioduce  a  few  berries  next  sum- 
mer, many  more  in  1914,  and 
more  than  100  quarts  per  year  of 
the  finest  kind  of  fruit  in  191.5, 
and  afterward— fully  $2o  worth  a  season  if  you  sell  it. 

The  Ten  Different  Kinds 

1  Macatawa  Blackberrj-;  1  Twelve-month  Hima- 
laya; 2Two-yearCurrants,  Perfection  and  Boskoop 
Giant:  18  Raspberries,  6  Superlative,  red,  6  Shep- 
ard's  Pride,  red,  6  Plum  Farmer,  black;  8  Goose- 
berries, 2  Whinham,  6  Golden  Drop;  25  King  Ed- 
ward Strawberry. 

Send  lor  ihe  Berrydale  Berry  Book  for  1913.  Describes 
all  the  new  berries  and  the  best  old  ones.  The  only  book 
of  its  kind  printed.   Write  today, 

Oorrydnio  Experiment  Gnrdcns 
Literary  Avenne,  Holland,  Michigan 


Ricb^elvetyLawn 


Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  lawns  of  wonderful  tex- 
ture; a  rich  (.'reeii.  velvety  carpet  out  of  doors;  such 
lawns  are  mude  with 

K/lLAKfl 

FERTILIZED  QRASS  5EEb 

Expert  blending  of  purest  grass  seeds  and  specially  prepared 
natural  fertilizer  insures  quick,  strung  germination.  KaUka 
in  5  lb.  boxes  at  91  "OO,  express  prepaid  East  or  91.'^.*% 
AV't'st  of  Omaha.  Especial  pricca  for  50  lb.  quantities. 
Order  todny. 

free  Booklet  "How  to  Hake  a  Lawn,'* 
if  yuu  111.  iition  your  dealer 

THE  KALAKA  CO,  1122  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


A  Fine  Gardeif 

Sheep's  Hend  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure  will  double 
the  yield  of  the  gtirden,  nmke  a  thi<  k,  grnssy  lawn 
anti  give  life  and  color  to  the  flower  beils.  Also  gr^at 
for  shrubbery  and  orchard.  2001b.  ban  el,  $4,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Mo.  River.  Send  (or  booklet. 
NATURAL  GIA.NO  CO..  807  lUrer  St^  inrora.  III, 

A  Beautiful  lawn 


12Tr[[S 


[•!•> 


/CROVERS> 

TREES 
VCROW, 


SELECT   VARIETIES 


BEST  STANDARD  STOCK 
2  APPLCS.  2  PtARS.  2  PLUMS, 
3    CHERHItS,    3PCACHES 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  strictly  high  grade 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Roses,  Shrubs 
GROVER  NURSERY  CO..  esT.  1890 
69  Trust  Building.  nOCHCSTCR,  N.  Y 


Michells  Grass  Seeds 


750,000  lbs 

FOR  1913 
DEMAND  ' 


^ Ready  for 


1^^     mowing  4  to  S 


weeks  from  sowins 


Michell's  1913  Catalog  (which  is  mailed  free)  is  a  safe  guide 
to  the   best  mixture  for  each  purpose — shaded  lawns,  terraces,  sea- 
shore properties,  golf  courses,    pastures  and    public   parks.     Gives   full 
information  on  the  Michell   Grass   Seeds,  which  have   produced  finest 
lawns  the  country  over,  from  the  White  House  Grounds  at  Washington  to  the 
Exposition  Grounds  at  Portland,  Ore. 


1111  ^*  '^"'^  prepaid    anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  our   Introductory  Package  of   Michell's 
ForiD  j   •  vv  Evergreen   Lawn   Seed,  which  is  standard  for  general  purposes.     Contains  one-fihh 
bushel — enough  for  the  average  lawn.      Special  Bulletin,    "How   to  Make  a  Lawn,"' 
included  free.      Bushel.  $4.00  (not  prepaid).    Write  for  catalog  to  day. 
EXPER  T  LA  WN  AD  VICE.  FREE. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO.,  519  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Protection  for  Your 
Valuables  at  Home 


in  a 


=^1     I        I 


ifc<K  1^  V<wX  VA^DAiiUif 


IN  the  evening  or  on  holidays,  just  the  times  whei>  you 
most  desire,  you  can  go  over  your  valuable  papers  at  your 
leisure  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  if  you  have  a  Meilink. 
Home  Sake. 

It  would  be  an  added  comfort  in  your  home  because  you 
can  keep  your  Papers,  Jewelry,  Silverware,  old  cherished 
Heirlooms,  Gifts — anything  you  wouldn't  part  with — in  it  and 
feel  they  are  out  of  harm's  way.  You  can  get  at  them  whenever 
you  want  them,  without  worry  about  their  loss  or  destruction, 
because  a  Meilink  Home  Safe  is 

FIRE  and  THIEF  PROOF 

It   offers   all   the   protection    of  an  office  safe   without  the  weight  and  bulk. 

Highest  grade  lock  and    bolt   work.  ^^^■■■■^■ihni.._ 

Our  Cellular  asbestos  fireproofing  has  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^            $10  and 

proven  for  12  years  by  repeated  tests  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^ 

to  be  the  most  effective  heat  resister  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^           "P 
on  the  market. 

The  elegant  simplicity  of  design 
and  finish  is  in  keeping  with  any  sur- 
roundings. A  size  to  suit  your  need 
at  a  price  to  suit  your  purse. 

Send  for  72-page  Free  Catalog,  thaw- 
ing   40    safes    for   home   and  business 

THE  MEILINK  MFG.  CO. 
1 663  Oakwood  Ave.     Toledo,  Ohio 


MAKES  A 
PHONOGRAPH 

souNimrlplE 


THE  MORSE  CLARIFIER 

A  remarkable  little  device  made 
to  fit  in  tube  adjoining  reproducer 
of  auy  make  of  machine.  It  ren- 
ders the  sound  louU,  clear,  life- 
like and  eliminates  that  unpleas- 
ant metallic  effect.  Easily^nserted 
wilhout  mar- 
ring or  adjusting  machine  and  everlasting. 

$1.00  Mailed  Prepaid.  Send  dollar 
bill.  2c  stamps  or  check  at  our  risk. 

OTTARAKTEED  absolutely  satisfactory  or 
money  refunded.  References,  any  bank  in 
Minneapolis.  Fits  all  cabinet  as  well  as  horn 
machines.  State  make  and  style  and  if  a  cylin- 
der whether  rubber  or  metal  connection  to  liorn. 
Infonnation  matter  free. 

MORSE  BROTHERS.  Manufadurers  and  Distributers 
963    Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,   Minn 


Dp  Your  Printinff ! 

Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $">. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  S60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  forothers,  .\1I  ea^y.rulessent.  Write 
factorv  for  press  rat  a  loo.  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 
^  oaCtits,  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Seese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  a>id  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List 
H.H.  HINIKEJt,  Box  202,  Mankato.  Minn. 


j^K^T^X^T  City  and  County  Map 

\P^  iCiL^i!/  of  LOS  ANGELES 

VI-'?- \      LOS  ANGELES  lies  midway  between 
mountains  and  sea.     Finest  electric  inter- 
urban  system  in  the  world  links  the  city 
with  beautiful  mountain  and  ocean  resorts 
open  the  year  'round.  This  map  shows  ex- 
tly  how  LOS  ANGELES  is  situated— ^ives  com- 
plete street  and  railroadindexandotherintormation, 
A  request  will  bring  it  FREE— write  to  Dept.  i8. 
C HAMBEROF Commerce,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


OLD    MONEY   WANTED 

SS  PAID  for  certain  1*(53  quarters:  $100  for  certain  1853  half; 
$5  for  1885  DIME  S-  MINT;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  etc.  We  pay 
highest  cash  premiums  on  thousands  of  coins,  bills  and  stamps  to 
1909.  Keep  all  old  money  and  stamps  and  send  stamp  for  Large 
Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  You  have  nothing  to  lose. 
The  NtTMlSM.\TIC   BANK  of  Texas.   Dept.  U,   Fort  Worth,  Texas 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  Next  30  Days! 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "  Steelcote  "  Garage  (1913 
Model),  direct-from-factor)',  for  S92.50.  But  to  protect  our- 
selves from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  seta  time  limit 
upon  the  offer.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for  30  days 
only.     Just  now  we  can  save  you  $35  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  GARAGE 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives 
absolute  protection  from  sneak  tliieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
ning, accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  J20  to  $30  monthb" 
in  garage  rent.  Saves  iiine^  work,  worry  and  trouble.  Comes 
ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete 
directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and 
seams  permanently  tight.  Practically  indestructible.  Locks 
securely.  Ample  room  for  largest  car  and  all  equipment. 
Made  by  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  portable  fireproof 
buildings.  Prompt,  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Postal  sent  today  brings  new  56-page  illustrated 
Garage  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
637-687  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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After  passing  through  this  ranch  Mr.  Croel 
tooii  our  parly  the  next  day  30  or  40  miles 
out  from  Chihuahua  to  a  l,0OO,0(X)-a<'n« 
raiicli  owned  by  a  relative.  It  wa.s  on  a 
greiil  plateau,  ha\'iug  an  elevation  of  U.fXJO 
or  7,000  feet,  almost  as  level  as  a  floor  and 
as  beautiful  as  the  best  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia. 

After  vi-siting  Governor  Terrazi's  ranch 
and  this  one  owned  by  a  relative,  I  asktd 
Mr.  Creel  if  he  was  engaged  in  ranching. 
He  .said  that  he  had  recently  started  a 
ranch  on  a  small  scale.  He  had,  he  said, 
'J,.")(M),fK)0  a<'r«'S  in  it,  tlio  it  was  so  new  that 
he  only  had  .some  20,(XX)  head  of  catth;  on  it. 

The  area  of  Mexico  is  nearly  800,(KX) 
S(iuare  miles,  considerably  more  than  a 
(juarter  as  large  as  the  United  States.  lis 
peculiar  formation  gives  it  a  coast-line 
rati.er  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  even  counting  the  Pacific,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Gulf  coasts,  but,  of  course, 
omitting  Alaska. 

Mexico  has  been  the  center  of  silver 
mining  for  centuries.  Accurate  figures  are 
not  obtainable  as  to  the  amount  mined  in 
early  days,  but  it  has  been  carefully  esti- 
mated that  during  the  last  400  years  Mexico 
has  produced  about  S5,000,o6o,000  worth 
of  silver,  or  about  one-half  of  the  total 
output  of  the  world  during  that  period. 
Humboldt  called  Mexico  "the  treasure- 
house  of  the  world,"  and  this  is  about  the 
way  in  which  geologists  and  mineral  experts 
regard  that  country  in  relation  to  silver, 
gold,  and  copper. 
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ABRUZZrS  RECORD  CLIMB 

THE  FARMER  who  sneered  at  Switzer- 
land as  a  mighty  poor  farming  country 
would  no  doubt  find  his  opinion  matched 
by  a  Tibetan  who  would  consider  it  an 
insignificant  mountain  country.  After 
reading  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  to  the  Himalayas, 
it  seems  pretty  plain  that  if  the  entire  range 
of  Alps  were  transplanted  to  that  part  of 
Asia,  the  explorer  would  pass  them  by  with 
scarcely  a  look.  They  would  be  little  more 
than  pretty  foot-hills.  The  highest  peaks 
of  the  Alps  are  about  three  miles  tall,  or 
15,000  feet.  ISIont  Blanc  measures  15,782, 
and  is  considered  quite  a  mountain  there- 
abouts, but  in  the  Himalayas  we  read  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  above  20,000 
feet  in  height,  and  hundreds  tower  much 
higher  that  are  not  even  considered  im- 
portant enough  for  a  name.  The  entire 
range  is  500  miles  wide  and  woiild  stretch 
half  way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
All  these  stupendous  facts  are  set  forth  in 
the  volume  entitled  "Karakoram  and 
Western  Himalaya,"  by  Filippo  de  Filippi, 
F.R.G.S.  (Dutton),  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  Duke's  expedition  of  1909,  when  he 
broke  all  previous  records  of  mountaineer- 
ing and  climbed  24,600  feet  toward  the 
stars.  Even  then  he  was  a  long  way  from 
the  summit  of  this  mighty  chain.  The 
author  tells  us  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
75  peaks  taller  than  24,000  feet,  48  above 
25,000,  16  above  26,000,  5  above  27,000, 
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and  3  above  28,000,  while  Mt.  Everest  is 
over  29,000,  or  nearly  6  miles.  Everest  is 
situated  in  the  Nepaul  range,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  European  visitors  by  the  desire 
of  the  native  rulers  and  by  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  liussia,  and  no  topog- 
rapher has  got  witliin  80  miles  of  this 
chain.  The  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  therefore,  set 
out  to  conquer  the  second  highest  peak, 
known  by  the  simple  name  of  K2,  and  only 
750  feet  lower  than  Mt.  Everest.  After 
persistent  and  heroic  efforts  well  worthy  of 
success,  the  Duke  and  his  party  found  the 
peak  too  formidable  and  turned  to  the 
neighboring  Bride  Peak,  a  little  over 
2r),000  feet  tall.  Their  efforts  to  conquer 
this  mountain  and  their  success  in  reaching 
the  highest  point  yet  reached  by  man  are 
related  in  part  as  follows: 

On  the  13th  [of  July,  1909],  the  three 
porters  came  down  to  the  base  camp  for 
supplies.  At  Camp  XIII,  among  the 
s6racs,  they  picked  uj)  the  coolies,  who 
had  been  there  alone  since  the  evening  of 
the  10th.  Two  of  their  number,  unable  to 
stand  the  continuous  storms,  the  cold,  and 
loneliness,  had  roped  themselves  together 
the  next  day  and  succeeded  in  finding  a 
way  down  among  the  labyrinth  of  crevasses. 
This  was  the  only  case  of  desertion  in  the 
entire  campaign.  The  other  seven  coolies 
had  stayed  faithfully  at  their  post.  We 
only  sent  five  of  them  back  from  the  base 
camp,  and  they  and  the  porters  reached 
Chogolisa  on  the  16th. 

The  snow  had  ceased.  The  peaks  were 
still  heavily  shrouded,  but  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  this  improvement 
indicated  a  break  in  the  long  spell  of  bad 
weather.  Experience  had  taught  that  the 
respite  would  be  brief,  and  was  to  be  profit- 
ed by  to  the  uttermost.  With  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  march,  the  stores  for  the 
shelter-camp  were  all  carried  up  on  the  day 
before  to  the  spot  where  the  party  had 
spent  the  night  of  the  11th.  The  evening 
was  not  promising.  The  top  of  Bride  Peak 
freed  itself ,  but  above  it  were  high  stratus 
and  cumulus  clouds,  and  the  sun  set  in  the 
midst  of  long  bands  of  cirrus.  However, 
the  die  was  cast.  Next  morning,  despite 
uncertain  weather,  the  Duke  set  gut  at 
half-past  six  "wath  the  guides  and  porters. 
They  reached  the  point  where  the  suppUes 
had  been  deposited,  took  them  up  and  went 
on,  climbing  the  slope  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  saddle.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  snow  was  as  bad  as  ever.  The  porters 
were  sent  back  to  Chogolisa,  and  the  tents 
put  up,  22,483  feet  above  sea-level  and  only 
2,627  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  peak. 
This  figure  derived  from  the  pressure  read- 
ings with  the  Fortin  barometer.  No  one 
before  now  had  ever  camped  at  such  a 
height  except  possibly  Longstaff.  In  1905 
he  passed  a  night  in  the  open  on  the  snowy 
crest  of  Gurla  JVIandhata,  at  a  height 
tentatively  estimated  by  him  to  be  about 
23,000  feet. 

The  snow  began  again;  but  the  guides 
kept  on,  with  the  intentioai  of  breaking  a 
path  to  facilitate  the  next  daj^'s  ascent. 
It  did  seem  as  tho  fate  intended  to  be  kind 
at  last,  for  all  was  clear  at  sunset,  and  a 
magnificent  starry  sky  gave  promise  of  a 
clear  morrow. 

At  half-past  five  on  the  morning  of  July 
18th  the  little  party  left  their  shelter. 
They  all  realized  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand, 
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•       En- 
closed 
find  One 
Dollar 
(Canadian 
$1.13,  Foreign 
$1.26).      Send 
Life    for    three 
months  to 


Free 

The  Miniature  Life.  This  Is  a 
pocket  edition  of  Life  printed 
in  colors;  sixteen  pages;  full  of 
pictures  and  jokes.  Sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 


That  Awful 

Number  is 

coming 
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Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  sub- 
scription renewed   at    this  rate.     This 
order  must  come  to  us  direct ;  not  through 
'■.■•■  an  agent  or  dealer. 

LIFE,  62  West  31.  New  York.  4 

ONE  YEAR  $5.00.     (CANADIAN  $5.52,  FOREIGN  $6.04. 


A  "Royal"  Road  to  Health 

PURE  olive  oil  is  acknowledged  by  health- 
experts  to  be  one  of  the  best  strength-givers, 
neive-tonics  and  tissue-builders  known. 

Royal  Olive  Oil  is  the  HIGHEST  PRICED 
and  RICHEST  in  NOURISHMENT.  Putupin 
soft,  soluble  capsules,  you  can  take  this  oil  with- 
out disagreeable  taste.  Royal-Olvuies  shp  down 
the  throat  as  easily  as  the  pulp  of  a  grape. 
They  cause  no  discomfort,  merely  assisting  Nature 
in  her  process  of  lubricating  and  cleansing  the 
intestines,  building  up  tissue,  strengthening  nerves, 
clearing  and  beautifying  the  complexion. 


Box  of  120  Royal-OivuUs  $1.00       I 
Sample  Box,  24  Royal-OWnles  25c  t 


Delivered 


Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,   (Est.  1869)  Philadelphia 

Cable  addresi:  MARTINDALE 


MS8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,  no  r'lunibing,   little  watet. 

Weight  1 J  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Fiitl  len^h  bfttbe,  far  t>«tter  tban  tin  tubs.     L«flt« 

for  years.  Write  for  epeci*i  aeenu  offer  asd  detcription. 

BobtnioD  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  121    Vanre   Street.   Toledo.  0* 


written  by  Mr.  P.  G.  L.  Hil- 
ken,  an  experienced  traveler 
who  knows  the  interest  points 
of  Europe  like  old  friends. 
He  tells  just  irlmt  to  seeatid 
hoir  to  sec  it  in  Germany, 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  in 
"boiled  down"  yet  compre- 
hensive form  that  will  save 
you  time  and  money  in  planning  your  tour. 
A  book  of  100  pages  and  over  200  tine  illus- 
trations sent  to  you  for  loc.  Write  for  it 
today. 

Also  for  information  how  you  can  travel  in 
safety  and  comfort  at  reasonable  rates  on 
the  larije,  modern,  one-cabin  steamers  of  the 
Baltimore  -  .Southampton  -  Bremen 
Service  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.     ^^^'"^ 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO..  Gen'l  A»b.    4^^_t 
167  5.  Charles  St..  Baltimore.  Md.    K^^ 
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9iath  ^Bowl 

Jbrt/^udibn  ofVVSi^ht 

HAVING  tried  every  oilier  known  means 
ol  reducing   weight.  1    have   succeediil 
by  a  method  ol  my  own. 

"Ihe  Bath  Powder  bearing  my  name 
i.s  the  same  1  have  used  with  most  ama/.iiuj 
results. 

"As  my  own  discovery,  my  own  formula 
provei\  in  my  own  use.  1  recommend  il  lor 
the  general  good  ol  humanity. 

"My  experience,  and  the  endorsements  ol 
many  prominent  people,  are  all  contained  in 
a  lillle  book — will  you  write  loril? 


^L£^. 


Madame  Nordica's  own  story,  entitled  "The 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  five  two-cent  stamps.  It  is  not  for 
general  distribution 

MADAML  NORDICA'S  COMPANY 

Studio  24,  Light  West  Ninth  Street 

New  York  City 
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Bu£nt.  Fisltst.   Qeapat,  COMPUTING  MACHINE 

itfda.  BabtrmtU.  MalUplIci,  OUidri. 
Ckrrl««  AatOBBtlcaUy.     Keieu  Intc&ntly. 
Easily  moved  over  paje.  fixed  to  desk,  -carried  io 
hand  or  oocltet.  S  in.  I  2  1-2  In.  1 1  in.  Weif  hi.  36oi. 
Wrltr  for  Boolclet.     AttrUtlv.  AreaU'  Propaillloa. 
jBlTHSTUg  CO.,  Suit*  803.   118  B.  «8Ui  St.,  II.T. 


In   Thrilling    Moments    Like   This 

Your  camera— your  lenses  -must  not  fail  you.    If  you 

wish  to  unfailingly  record 

incidents  in  real  life  not  as 

the  eye  sees  them 

—  but    as    they 

actually   happen 

— l3se 


liNSES 
CAMERAS 


ftCOERZ 

A  Goerz  Lens  takes  pictures  thiat  are  worth 
money,  because  they  show  in  clearest, 
sharpest  detail,  incidents  which  the  eye  itself 
is  not  quick  enough  to  grasp.  A  Goerz  Lens 
may  be  fitted  to  the  camera  you  now  have. 

Our  Booh  on  "Lenses  and  Cameras" 

will  be  sent  for  the  asking 
C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co„3»  IC  East  34th  St . ,  New  York 


that  the  day  would  t-ilher  «*«»  their  efforts 
crowned  with  success  or  witness  tlicir  fiiiul 
discointitiire.  Tlic  uir  was  lifeless,  the  sun 
weak  and  pale,  and  surrounded  by  a  watery 
aureole  (»!'  clouds,  a  ■^i^^lll  of  most  unfavor- 
alde  augury.  As  far  u)j  as  the  shoulder  the 
snow  was  fairly  compact,  ami  allowed  good 
progress.  In  an  hour  they  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  and  stood  at  2:i,(K)() 
feet.  All  ahout  them  the  mist  had  dosed 
in,  a  danger  graver  than  any  other  for  tlio 
mountain  climber,  concealing  surrounding 
j)erils,  and  making  il  im|)ossil)le  to  contend 
witii  obstacles  by  rendering  them  invisible. 

They  had  reconnoitred  on  the  12th,  the 
first  i)art  of  the  route  lieyond  tills  they 
guided  themselves  liy  their  recollection  of 
the  ridge  as  it  appeared  from  below.  Thus 
they  reached  some  rocks  rising  from  the 
snow  al)out  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  summit.  They  knew  they  had  to  keep 
in  midway  between  the  cornice  and  a  great 
open  crevas.se  a  little  way  below.  The  snow 
was  very  tr\ing,  being  over  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  grade  was  steep.  The  foot  went 
down  so  far  at  every  ste|)  that  one  felt  there 
was  no  solid  ground  beiu'ath.  At  every 
ominous  creaking  of  the  snow  they  were 
obliged  to  bear  away  obliquely  toward  the 
cornice,  until  the  apfiearance  of  fissures 
and  the  breath  of  a  cold  wind  from  below 
warned  them  that  they  were  hanging  over 
the  abyss.  Again  they  would  cut  the  slope 
farther  down,  until  at  no  great  distance 
from  them  an  extent  of  snow  would  detach 
itself  with  a  eraek  and  slide  rustling  down 
toward  the  gap.  The  j)ick-axes  sunk  to  the 
handle  without  meeting  any  resistance,  so 
there  Avas  no  hoi)e  of  their  being  able  to 
stop  the  snow  from  sliding.  Nothing  could 
be  seen  beyond  a  few  yards,  but  they 
realized  that  bottomless  gulfs  opened  on 
every  side. 

Thus  they  climbed  for  four  and  a  half 
hours,  slowly  and  evenly,  making  brief 
halts  every  fifteen  minutes.  They  breathed 
quickly,  but  not  laboriously,  and  their 
fatigue  Avas  not  very  great,  despite  the 
steep  grade,  the  heaviness  of  the  snow,  and 
the  lifeless  air.  By  11  o'clock  they  had 
gained  tlie  prominence  of  rock  noted  from 
below — 24,278  feet  up — and  after  a  short 
rest  they  essayed  to  climb  it.  It  was  firm 
and  solid  rock  coated  here  and  there  with 
A'erglas,  but  directly  they  had  to  climb  with 
hands  as  well  as  feet;  great  difficulty  in 
breathing  became  apparent,  and  their  prog- 
ress was  very  slow.  The  rocks  were  con- 
quered in  two  hours,  and  the  Duke  believed 
himself  to  be  at  last  upon  the  terminal  crest. 
Instead  of  this,  anotlier  tract  of  steep  snow- 
covered  slope  stretched  away  vaguely  into 
the  mist  above  them.  They  knew  the 
cornice  was  on  their  right,  and  on  the  left 
the  mountain-side  fell  precipitously,  rugged 
with  seracs  just  dimly  seen.  It  would  have 
been  madness  to  go  on  blindly,  over  a  slope 
of  unknown  inclination,  even  the  general 
direction  of  which  had  not  been  made  out 
from  below,  edged  with  a  wide  cornice  and 
covered  with  deep  and  treacherous  snow. 
The  calm,  mild  weather  permitted  them  to 
stop  awhile,  in  the  faint  hope  that  some 
fugitive  wind  would  brush  away  the  mists. 
The  Fortin  barometer  registered  12^  in., 
the  temperature  stood  at  21°  F.,  and  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapor  was  ^  in.  These 
observations,  corrected  by  reference  to 
those  of  the  stations  of  Srinagar,  Leh, 
Skardu,  and  Gilgit,  gave  a  height'of  24,600 
feet. 

They  waited  for  two  hours.    At  half-past 


Send  Me  $1 ,00  for  Two 
Four'^  in  -  Hand   Ties 


witli  the  distinct  undtrst.itKlint;  that  tlie  tic 
1  furnish  will  not  shr.w  pinlioles  or  wiinklt 
like  ordinary  silk  or  satin  tits. 

If  they  do,  back  eoca  your  money. 
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three  tho  weather  Ava-s  unelian^refl,  and  tho 
Duko  was  forced  to  give  tho  order  for  re- 
treat. There  was  a  long  and  dangerous 
(leseent  to  bo  made  before  nightfall. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  three  companions 
noticed  any  ill  effects  from  tho  rarefaction 
of  tho  air.  All  their  pulses  were  regular, 
only  a  little  over  100.  They  had  climbed 
to  within  510  feet  of  the  summit,  and  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  given  a  clear 
atmo.sphere,  even  with  the  bad  condition 
of  the  snow,  they  would  ha\'o  completed 
the  ascent  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  reached 
25,110  feet. 

Cautiously  they  returned  by  the  track 
they  had  made  on  their  upward  journey 
through  the  treacherous  snow,  proceeding 
more  rapidly  after  they  had  passed  the 
shoulder.  The  porters  and  cooUes  were 
waiting  for  them  at  the  tents.  It  was  once 
more  snowng  hard,  but  the  Duke  was 
anxious  to  break  camp  and  go  down  to 
Chogolisa.  All  proved  to  be  equal  to  the 
task,  and  they  arrived  at  Chogolisa  Saddle 
in  fourteen  hours,  fully  eleven'of  which* were 
spent  in  strenuous  exertion  between  22,483 
and  24,600  feet.    The  story  goes  on: 

The  readings  taken  by  the  Duke  on  an 
aneroid  barometer,  from  time  to  time,  dur- 
ing the  march,  allow  us  to  estimate  the 
vertical  distance  gained  per  hour.  In 
seven  and  a  quarter  hours  of  marching  they 
had  made  2,117  feet  of  height,  or  292  feet 
an  hour.  If  we  subtract  from  this  the 
ascent  of  the  rocks,  which  of  itself  took 
two  hours,  the  result  for  the  entire  distance 
over  the  snows  is  341  feet  per  hour.  In  the 
first  hour  517  feet  were  gained.  From  then 
on  the  apportionment  was  as  follows:  be- 
tween 23,000  and  23,458  feet,  396  feet  per 
hour;  between  23,458  and  24,278  feet,  273 
feet;  and  in  the  last  stretch,  on  the  steep 
rocks,  160  feet.  This  last  figure  confirms 
the  opinion  of  many  mountain-climbers 
that,  unless  there  are  snow  slopes  to  march 
upon,  the  highest  summits  of  the  earth  will 
never  be  conquered,  as  the  climbing  of 
rocks  is  too  exhausting  at  the  low  atino- 
spheric  pressure  of  great  altitudes.  The 
a^'erage  rate  of  the  Duke  is  far  below  that 
made  by  Graham  during  his  contested 
ascent  of  Kabru  in  1883.  He  claimed  to 
have  covered  a  vertical  distance  of  5,40t) 
feet,  between  18,500  and  23,900  feet,  with 
an  average  per  hour  of  650  feet.  Longstaff 
ascended  Trisul  in  1906,  leaving  his  camp 
at  17,450  feet,  and  reaching  the  summit 
(23,406  feet),  in  ten  hours,  with  an  average 
approximately  the  same  as  that  of  Graham, 
595  feet  per  hour.  These,  however,  were 
both  ascents  made  under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  weather,  snow,  etc.,  and  every 
mountaineer  knows  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween this  and  marching  in  deep,  soft  snow. 
Thus  it  will  not  cause  any  surprize  that  in 
the  ascent  of  Bride  Peak  the  time  taken  to 
gain  a  like  vertical  distance  was  nearly 
double.  It  seems  probable  that  in  clear 
weather,  and  with  the  snow  in  good  con- 
dition, the  top  of  the  peak  could  be  reached 
from  Chogolisa  in  about  ten  hours. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Duke  was  canned  out  give  it 
an  experimental  value  much  more  cou- 
vincing  than  that  possest  by  an}'  of  the 
other  known  records.  The  latter  have 
often  been  real  overstrains,  outside  of  the 
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j)liv.si()loj;icui  litld,  and  thtir  sucw-ss  liu.s 
Itffii  duf  to  th»<  prcsciicf  of  cspefialij'  favor- 
able  conditions.  First  of  all,  the  Duke  and 
Ills  ffuidcs  have  tjivtii  the  best  evidence  wo 
have  thus  far  of  the  resistance  of  human 
beings  during  long  stays  at  the  highest 
altitudes,  and  of  the  possibility  of  severe 
and  continued  exertion  at  sucli  heights. 
Ho  and  his  guides  lived  for  thirty-seven 
days  at  or  above  1(),(KX)  feet,  and  then  for 
another  seventeen  were  never  below  18,000 
feet,  of  which  nine  Averc!  spent  at  and  above 
21,000  feet — all  this  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  cramped  accommodation,  almost 
constantly  bad  weather,  and  with  nourish- 
ment reduced  from  want  of  appetite.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  made  two  ascents, 
which  meant  four  days  of  the  most  fatiguiiifj; 
work,  sleej)ing  at  21,673  and  22,483  feet, 
and  reaching  23,4o8  and  24,600  feet  of 
altitude. 

The  height  attained  by  the  Duke  ex- 
ceeds by  700  feet  the  greatest  altitude  up 
to  then  achieved  bj^  men  upon  the  moun- 
tains.    In  1883  Graham  made  a  series  of 
notable  ascents  in  the  Himalaya  of  Gahr- 
wal,  after  which  he  went    to  Sikkim  with 
the  guides   Emil   Boss   and   Ulrich   Kauf- 
mann,  and  stated  that  he  had  climbed  the 
Kabru  up  to  the  saddle  a  little  below  the 
summit,  23,900  feet  high.     Twenty-eight 
years   before,    the   brothers   Schlagintweit 
had  reached  about  22,250  feet  in  an  ascent 
of   Kamet  in  the  Nanda  Devi  group  in 
Gahrwal.     Dixring   the  interval   no   other 
approach  to  this  height  was  made,  except 
by  M.  Weiner,  who  climbed  Mount  llli- 
mani,  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  21,224  feet 
high.     Most  mountaineers  believed  at  that 
time  that  such  ascents  must  invariably  be 
attended  by  serious  physical  consequences. 
The    ease    which    (Jraham    asserted    had 
marked    this   ascent    of   Kabru   was   con- 
sidered to  throw  doubt  on  the  actuality  of 
the  performance,  and  the  incomplete  and 
cursory    account    of    the    enterprise    gave 
ground  for  much  dispute  among  mountain- 
climbers — dispute  which  only  ceased  when, 
in    1907,     Rubenson     and    Monrad    Aas 
climbed  the  Kabru,  or  at  least  the  saddle 
between   the   two   peaks.     Their   account 
seems  at  first  blush  to  show  more  improb- 
ability   than    the    succinct    narrative    of 
Graham.     The  undertaking  was  not   the 
result    of   a   deliberately    concerted    plan, 
but  was  rather  of  an  almost  casual  nature. 
The  two  explorers  were  obliged  to  live  for 
two  weeks  on  reduced  rations,  and  they 
made  their  ascent  alone,  up  dangerous  ice 
slopes,  wearing  shoes  from  which  the  nails 
had  been  removed  to  prevent  their  feet 
from   freezing.     They    descended   for   the 
most  part  at  night  by  moonlight,  etc.,  etc. 
Yet  no  one  cast  a  doubt  upon  their  veracity. 
Nor  do  I  wdsh  for  a  moment  to  call  it  in 
question,  convinced  as  I  am  that  their  ac- 
count   must    inspire    the    most    complete 
behef.     But  its  acceptance  by  mountain 
climbers  in  general  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
current  opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  as- 
cending to  great  heights  without  marked 
physical    disturbance.     Beyond    a    doubt 
this  change  of  ground  is  due  to  the  con- 
quest of  high  peaks  which  has  been  slowly 
going  forward  all  the  while. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  lengthened  list,  I  will 
confine  myself  here  to  ascents  of  23,000 
feet  and  over.  In  1879,  S.  M.  Vines,  a 
member  of  the  E.  A.  PitzGerald  expedition, 
with  the  guide,  A.  Burgener,  climbed 
Mount  Aconcagua,  23,100  feet  high.     In 
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1903,  Dr.  Workman  reached  a  heitrht  of| 
23,394  feet  on  tlu>  ridge  of  a  mouutaiu  at 
tlie  hea(i  of  Chogo  Lungina  glaeier.  Long- 
staff  climbed  to  a  considerable  height  on 
the  ridge  of  Gurla  Mandhata  iu  190o — 
probably  beyond  23,000  feet,  the  instru- 
mental obser^  ations  of  the  altitude  were 
lacking.  In  1900,  Mrs.  Workman  climbed 
a  peak  of  23,204  feet  in  the  Nun  Kun 
group;  and  in  the  same  year  Longstaff  con- 
quered Trisul,  23,400  feet.  Thus  in 
twenty-six  years,  from  IS&i  to  1909,  no 
one  exceeded  the  height  supposed  to  have 
been  reached  by  (Iraham,  and  this,  after 
the  Xonvegian  achievement,  became  the 
official  record. 

The  author  docs  not  think  the  gi-eatest 
importance  of  the  Duke's  climb  Ues  in  its 
having  surpassed  by  seven  hundred  feet 
Graham's  record,  but  rather  in  its  having 
been  made  under  such  unfa^•orable  con- 
ditions of  snow  and  weather.  To  con- 
clude: 


I  would  call  attention,  as  especially 
worthy  of  remark,  to  the  fact  that  the  Duke 
was  able  to  take  the  coolies  up  to  the 
highest  camp,  22,483  feet  high,  and  that 
they  lived  under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions for  more  than  two  weeks  among  the 
snow  and  seracs  of  the  glacier  floA\-ing  doAvn 
from  Chogolisa  Saddle.  If  the  snow  had 
been  firm,  the  weather  fine,  and  other  con- 
ditions favorable,  there  would  have  been 
no  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  trans- 
port a  camp  even  as  high  up  as  the  eastern 
shoulder  of  Bride  Peak  (over  23,000  feet), 
an  altitude  from  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  to  above  26,000  feet  in  one 
day. 

Then  as  regards  the  physiological  possi- 
bility of  still  higher  ascents,  the  Duke's 
experience  was  such  as  to  encourage  other 
explorers.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  caused  bj-  low  at- 
mospheric pressure  under  ordinary  moun- 
taineering conditions  would  appear  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  even  without 
a  preAnous  loss  of  energy  to  a  considerable 
degree.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  from  the 
good  physical  condition  of  the  Duke  and 
his  guides  at  24,600  feet,  and  from  the 
absence  of  anj-  ill  result  of  their  long  stay  at 
this  altitude,  that  if  the  feat  had  been  at- 
tempted when  the  expedition  first  reached 
the  Baltoro,  with  each  member  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  powers  and  the  mountains 
covered  with  old,  compact  snow,  it  would 
probably  have  been  crowned  with  complete 
success. 

But  between  Bride  Peak  and  the  top  of 
Mount  Everest  there  is  nearly  4,000  feet 
of  difference  in  height.     It  would  surely  be 
idle  to  predict  the  outcome  of  an  attempt 
on  the  latter.     Only  continued  tests  will 
solve  the  problem.     The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  select  a  peak  of  more  than  26,000  feet, 
where  natives  will  be  available  for  portage, 
where  it  would  be  easy  to  get  the  camps  up 
to  a  considerable  altitude,  and  where,  at 
least  for  the  last  few  thousand  feet,  there 
could  be  found  a  route  over  snow,  without 
great   obstacles   and   not   too   steep.     The 
highest  peaks  of  the  Karakoram  are  not 
adapted  for  the  experiment,  on  accoimt  of 
their    intrinsic    difficulties.     Kinchinjunga 
and  Nanga  Parbat  are  hke'n'ise  verj-  prob- 
lematic;     and,   if  on  closer  examination, 
their  riAals  of  Nepaul  present  as  great  ob- 
stacles, there  is  little  hope  of  our  conquer- 


Travel 

In 
Comfort 


When  you  travel,  be  comfortable. 

The  tracks  and  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
are  built  for  comfort. 

The  roadbed  is  rock-ballasted  and  evenly  graded; 
and  the  rails  are  soHd  steel.  The  cars,  both 
Pullmans  and  coaches,  are  all-steel,  heav>^  and 
easy  riding.  The  through  express  trains  have 
parlor  smoking  or  club  cars  with  moveable  easy 
chairs,  and  a  la  carte  dining  service  that  is 
unexcelled.  All  sleeping  cars  are  the  last  word 
in  appointments;  the  coaches  are  cheerfid, 
commodious  and  restful. 

Limited  trains,  like  the  Broadway  Limited  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  24-Hour  St.  Louis, 
The  Pennsylvania  Limited,  Congressional  Limited, 
and  Chicago  Limited  have  Pullman  observation 
cars  on  the  rear  with  moveable  armchairs  and  large 
windows,  as  well  as  an  open  platform,  for  view- 
ing the  passing  scenery.  Up-to-date  libra- 
ries, current  periodicals,  daily  papers, 
and  courteous  attendants  are  features 
of    the    Limited    train    service. 

Pennsylvania    Railroad    service 
enjoys    the    reputation    of 
being     distinctively     high 
grade  and  comfortable. 


Try  it. 


■.'■'; 
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Take  Two  Weeks  from  Business; 

See  the  Construction  Work  of  llic 

PANAMA  CANAL 

In  April  the  water  will  be  turned  into  the 
locks,  obliterating  forever  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  greatest  engineering  feat 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

Offers  the  final  opportunity  of  viewing  this 
stupendous  undertaking.  Every  busy  man 
can  make  the  trip  without  its  interfering 
with  his  office  work. 

SHORT  EASTER  CRUISE 

March  27     le  Days     $145  Up 

INCLUDING    CUBA    AND    JAMAICA 

You  have  heard  so  much  about  the  Canal 
that  you  must  see  it.  Now  is  the  time.  Join 
this  final  cruise. 

Pooklets,  itineraries,  plans,  etc.  upon  reguest 
OELRICHS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts.,  5  Broadway,  New  York 

OR  LOCAL  AGENTS 


Clci5>i  ricci    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptnessassured.  Sendsketth 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 824  F.St.Washington.D. C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  ine.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
K.  li.  Owen,450wen  Bldg.,Wasiiington,D.C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p.(;uide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.5.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892).  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

SPEAKERS  and  wiiters  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers— and 
given  aid  on  special  subjects-  by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  York),  1547 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

Parcel  Post  means  thousands  Government 
Positions  open  to  men  and  women,  $7.'). 00 
month.  Railway  Mail  Clerk  examinations 
everywhere  May  3rd.  Write  for  list  positions 
open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't.  M  49, 
Rochester,  N.  V. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Best    Land    Values    in    America 

Farms  $10anacre  up;  easy  terms,  in  the  Soutli- 
eastern  States  bordering  Southern  Railway 
lines.  Big  crops,  excellent  markets;  annual 
profits,  $50  to  $200  an  acre;  best  social  and 
school  privileges.  Land  lists,  subscription  to 
"Southern  Field,"'  all  services  free.  M.  V. 
RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— 13  States,  $10 
to  $50  an  acre;  live  stock  and  tools  often  in- 
cluded to  settle  quickly.  Bit;  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue No.  36  free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  Sta.  14,  47  W.  34th  St..  New  YorK. 

BAY    CREST,    FLORIDA  —  A  beautiful 

place   for  a  winter  or  permanent  home.    On 

the  famous  Indian  River.    Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  G.  TUCKER 

Micco,  Florida. 


Summer  Homes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  seashore  cottage — your  moun- 
tain bungalow — your  farm-land  home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  seeking  summer  homes  make  their  plans  in  the  early  Hpriny.  I'om  should  he 
ready  to  tell  these  seekers  ju=t  what  you  hiive.  OUR  REAL-ESTATE  DIREOTOKY 
has  been  the  means  of  disposing  of  several  large  and  valui^ble  properties.  This  DI- 
RECTORY will  appe.ir  in  the  issue  dated  April  5th  and  will  feature  SUMMER-HOME 
ADVERTISING.  Write  imraediiitely  for  information,  rntes.  etc..  to 

ICeal-Estate  Directory   of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  .  -  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York 


iiit;  aii.\   of  tlic  t,'rcat(st  jjiaiils  <*r  llic  earth 
Ijy  onhnary  moiiiitaiiU'«-riiitj  mclhods. 

Th«'  cainpuign  was  at  an  t-nd.  Tlioro 
had  iM't-n  one  siiifflc  day  of  fiin'  weather  in 
llie  la.sl  two  w«-eks,  and  tliere  was  httlo 
rea.soii  to  liojjc  for  hetterincnt.  Under 
1(J,(KH)  feet  llie  (jhieiers  wen;  heinj;  visibly 
coiisuiiied  l)y  luelliiiK,  whih;  on  llie  hif^h 
inoiinlains  the  fresh  snow  pih-d  hif.fher  with 
every  day.  Another  fa<-tor  was  the  de- 
crt'a.s('  of  our  [)hysi(fal  forces,  due  to  re- 
puKnanee  to  food. 

On  the  inorninf^  of  the  19th  the  t<'nts 
and  other  iinpediinenla  were  put  together, 
and  in  a  heavj'  snowstorm  the  Duke  aban- 
doned Chof^olisa  Saddle  with  guides  and 
coolies,  and  descended  to  the  former  camp- 
ing-place anionj.j  the  .seracs,  covering  two 
stages.  The  powerful  radiation  of  the  fog 
and  snow  had  swollen  and  reddened  the 
eyes  of  the  Duke  and  (luiseppe  Petigax. 
On  July  2()th,  in  the  forenoon,  Negrotto  and 
I  welcomed  our  returned  leader  to  the  base- 
camp.  He  did  not  wait  for  ((ven  a  day  of 
rest.  The  camp  was  dismantled  in  a  heavy 
rain,  and  the  expedition  took  up  the  return 
march,  carrying  all  the  equipment,  for 
which  purpo.se  thirty-five  cooli«'s  liad  come 
from  Rdokass  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
The  crash  of  avalanches  from  Golden 
Throne  followed  our  retreat,  like  a  last 
threat  from  the  mountains,  victorious  but 
not  yet  appeased.  The  coolies  were  jubi- 
lant, and,  despite  the  rapid  march,  the  rain, 
and  the  heavy  loads,  they  chattered  inces- 
santly, our  faithful  fifteen  of  the  high  moun- 
tains relating  to  their  fellows  from  Rdokass 
the  experiences  of  the  past  few  weeks. 


WHEN    ROOSEVELT    WAS    SPANKED 

'  I  ^HO  the  only  Colonel  Roosevelt  most 
•^  of  us  have  ever  known  is  huskj' 
enough  to  hold  his  own  against  almost 
anybody,  we  have  his  own  word  for  it 
that  once  upon  a  time  he  had  a  good 
old-time  thrashing.  And  the  punishment 
was  so  severe  that  it  left  a  deeper  impress 
upon  his  memory  than  upon  his  skin,  for  he 
seems  to  recollect  most  of  the  particulars. 
He  tells  about  the  incident  in  the  first 
instalment  of  "A  Possible  Autobiography,"  • 
in  The  Outlook: 

It  happened  when  I  was  four  years  old. 
I  bit  my  elder  sister's  arm.  I  do  not 
remember  biting  her  arm,  but  I  do  re- 
member running  down  to  the  yard,  per- 
fectly conscious  that  I  had  committed  a 
crime.  From  the  yard  I  went  into  the 
kitchen,  got  some  dough  from  the  cook, 
and  crawled  under  the  kitchen  table.  In 
a  minute  or  two  my  father  entered  from 
the  yard  and  asked  where  I  was.  The 
warm-hearted  Irish  cook  had  a  charac- 
teristic contempt  for  "informers,"  but 
altho  she  said  nothing  she  compro- 
mised between  informing  and  her  con- 
science by  casting  a  look  under  the  table. 
My  father  immediately  darted  for  me 
under  the  table.  I  feebly  heaved  the 
dough  at  him,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  him  because  I  could  stand  up  under 
the  table,  got  a  fair  start  for  the  stairs, 
but  was  caught  half-way  up  them.  The 
punishment  that  ensued  fitted  the  crime, 
and  I  hope — and  beUeve — that  it  did  me 
good. 


March  15,  1913 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Philosophic. — The  difference  between 
truth  and  gossip  is  that  one  is  trne  and  the 
other  merely  true  to  life. — I'tick: 


Slight  Doubt. — Mr.  Almost  B.\ld — 
;*  Tony,  my  hair  is  getting  thin." 

Tony  (the  barber; — "So!  Which  one?  " 
— Life. 


Unterrified. — Awnings.  Cannons  may 
tear  them,  but  we  repair  them.  Interna- 
tional Tent  and  Awning  Company.  Calle 
Dolores  4. —  Ad.  in  The  Mexican  Herald. 


The  Trouble. — "  Dilks  claims  to  be  a 
poet." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  his  claiming  to  be  a 
poet,  if  he  didn't  try  so  hard  to  prove  it." — 
Birmingham  Aye-Herald. 


The    Hire   the   Higher.  —  Teacher  — 
"  What  is  the  difference  between   '  I  will 
hire  a  ta.xi,  and  I  have  hired  a  taxi? 

Kid — "  About  six  dollars  and  a  half." — 
New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 


Accommodated. — Fussy  Old  Ladi* — 
'■  I  want  two  good  seats  for  this  afternoon 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house." 

Ticket  Agent — "  All  right,  madam, 
here  are  two  in  Z  row." — Life. 


Inherent  Inclination. — "  Why  does  that 
darned  old  hen  always  want  to  roost  on  a 
letter-box?  " 

"  She  was  hatched  from  a  parcel-post 
egg." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Jealous. — First  Satanic  Imp — "  Who's 
the  latest  arrival?  He's  making  quite  a 
hit." 

Second  Satanic  Imp — "  Traveling  sales- 
man, I  guess.  Old  Rabelais  and  Mun- 
chausen are  sore  as  pups  over  something." 
—Puck. 

Had  His  Number. — ^A  Philadelphia  law- 
yer and  connoisseur  w^as  describing  some 
of  his  experiences  in  search  of  curios.  '"  I 
once  entered  a  shop,"  he  said,  smiling, 
'■  and  the  salesman  pointed  out  to  me  a 
dilapidated  chair.  '  That  there  chair,  sir,' 
he  said,  impressively,  '  belonged  to  Louis 
Crossej-e,  King  of  France.'  '  Louis  Cross- 
eye?  '  said  I.  '  Why,  there's  no  such  per- 
son.' '  Oh,  yes,  there  is,  su%'  said  the 
salesman,  and  he  showed  me  a  ticket 
marked  .'  Louis  XI.'" — Liverpool  Post. 


THAT  ROGUE  MEXELIK  AGAIN!" 
Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


[■'    / i 


The  Men  You 
Meet  On  The  "Century" 

are  leaders  in  various  lines  of  business — men  whose  time 
is  valuable,  and  who  appreciate  the  saving  of  a  business  day, 

The   increased  business    efficiency  resulting:  from  a  refreshing 
night's  rest  over  the  "Water  Level  Route"  also  appeals  to  them. 

Lv.  New  York  2.45  p.m.  Lv.  Chicago  12.40  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  12.30  p.m.  Ar.  Boston  11.55  a.m. 
Ar.  Chicago      9.45  a.m.     Ar.  New  York  9.40  a.m. 


NE.WYORK 

Central 

LINES      ' 


'  The  Train 
That  Saves  a 
Business  Day" 


JSE.VVYORK 

Central 

'     LINES 
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"^IME  is  the  determining  factor  of 

Tuberculosis,     The  more  advanced 

the  case  the  longer  it  tal:es  for  effective 

treatment  and  tlie  less  chance  there  is  of  a  permanent  cure.  Many 
think  tliat  because  the  weather  is  wami,  it  «ill  do  no  harm  to  "wait 
until  winter"  to  get  away  tor  treatnient,  not  appreciating  that  every 
day's  delay  lessens  their  chance  of  recovery. 

Warm  weather  does  not  arrest  Tuberculosis ! 


The  summer  climate  of  Silver  City  is  favorable  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  not  because  it  is  summer  but 
because  of  the  high  altitude,  the  wonderful  curative 
sunshine  and  the  pure,  rare,  dry  air. 

A  mile  up,  surrounded  by  protecting  mountains. 
Silver  City  enjoys  summer  weather  that  is  never  over- 
warm  during  the  day  and  that  is  always  cool  at  night. 

The  U.  S.  Government  chose  this  section  for  its 
Sl-WCOOO  .Sanitarium  because  the  winterand  summer  cli- 
mate here  are  both  ideal  tor  the  treatmentof  tuberculosis. 
The  Government  realized  that  an  effective  treatment 
requires  more  than  one  season,  and  that  a  patient  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  climate  all 
during  treatment,  ■H'U/ioiit  having  to  change  locations. 

Tlie  liigh  altitude  here  is  also  of  proven  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 


The  environment  here  is  beautiful— no  arid  desert; 
the  ground  is  wooded  near  town  and  heavily  wooded 
back  towards  the  mountains.  Beautiful  scenery:  good 
roads.  Silver  City  is  a  modem  towni  of  4,090  with 
telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.— reached 
via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 

Plan  your  affairs  now  so  that  you  can  come  here  this 
summer  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  cli- 
mate and  the  splendidly  equipped  sanitariums. 

IXXTOIIS:  The  question  of  climate  is  of  great 
importance— you  do  n'>t  wish  to  send  patients  to  dis- 
tant resorts  it  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  near 
home.  I.et  us  submit  evidence  by  member  of  your  own 
profession  about  the  unquesticmable  advantages  of  the 
climate  here. 


Secretary,  301  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 
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]:2Lp  WHEELING 
FOUR   STOGIES 


Vou  never  smoKcd  tKeir  equal 

Send  us  tvn  coiU>.  Wi-  II  stml  you,  post- 
xaid,  four  I-SEE-CO.  Wheeling  Stogies, 
or  you  to  try,  and  a  handy  6-inch 
leatherette  pocket  f)ouih  tocarry  your 
'todies  in.  Also  interesting  booklet 
on  Wheeling  Stogies.  Your  dime  is 
for  jjostage,  parking,  etc. 
Name  of  brand  and  price  per  box, 
Parcel- Post  paid,  direct  from  our  fa, 
tory  to  you,  will  be  attached  to 
each  stogie  for  sour  informa- 
tion; for  you'll  want  more. 

1-SEE-CO.  stogies  are  made  from  se- 
lect, prime  iiuality  tobacco,  all  Ions 
fillers,  containing  no  binders  nor  arti- 
ticial  flavoring. 


Learned    Early.  — Cuawford — "  How  is 

it  you  let  your  wife  hu\'e  her  own  way?  " 

CuAB.sHAw — •■  I  oiut   tried  to  stop  her." 
-Life. 

Fortunate.  -"  I  see  that  Boiiiebody  says 

many  a  man  is  a  poet  without  knowing  it." 

■  (Jee,    what    luck!" — Chicago    Record- 

lUruld. 


j      One  Fault.— Farmer  Burr—"  How  d© 
you  like  your  automobiltj.  Kzra?  " 

Karmku    Hoot — "  Wal,    1    eant    go    to 
sleep  on   my   way   home,  from   town,   and 

j  wake   up    in    the    barnyard,    like    1    could 

I  with  oM   Dobbin." — I'uck. 


I 


1  SEE-CO.  JR. 
S-  per  hundred. 


.s-in.  Panatela  Shape. 
1 1  for  box  of  fifty. 


More  Attractive. — "  Tremendous  crowd 

up  at  our  ehurch  last  night." 

"  New  minister?  " 

"  No,    it    was    burned    down." — Boston 
Transcript. 


I-SEE-CO.  SR.,  6  in.  Panatela  Shape, 
$i  per  hundred,  li.so  for  fifty. 

SLENDOR,\  XX,  a  thin  model  for 
between  acts,  packed  too  in  a  box,  $2 
l>er  hundred. 

SLENDORA  XXX,  6-in.  extra  fine. 
100  in  l)ox.  $3  per  hundred.  A  de- 
cided novelty. 

If  you  think  smoking  four  isamples  is 
not  a  fair  trial,  order  a  box.     If  you 
don't   find   them   highly  satisfactor 
after  fmoking  a  few,  return  the 
remainder  and  we'll  refund  your 
money  at  once. 

References:  Any  Wheeling  bank. 
Dun'?  or  Bradstreet's. 


ISENBERG  CIGAR   CO^  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


A  Convenience 

Vou    have   letters,  statistical  records, 
coiuiacts,    photographs,    blue  prints, 
personal  papers,  etc.,  you  do  not  want 
to  trust  to  the  general  files. 
Place  them  in  a 

Filing  Catmet 

close  to  your  desk,  where  they  are   of 
easy  access. 

Globe- Wernicke  Filing  Cabinets 
are  inexpensive  and  inay  be  added  to, 
a  unit  at  a  time,  as  needed.  Qutrtered 
oak  and  mahogany,  dull  or  polished 
finishes.  Authorized  agents  in  1500 
to  wnsand  cities.  Where  not  represented 
"g-oods  shipped  direct  freight  prepaid. 
Illustrated  catalog  free. 

Address  Dept.  V-810 

31)C  Slcl>c^Vcrnickc  ^o. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Branch  Stores:  New  York.  380-3S2  Broad- 
way;Ohicaeo,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave.;  Wiish- 
int'ton.  1218-1220  F  St..  N.  W  :  Boston.  91-93 
Feder.il  St.;  Philadelphia.  1012-1014  Oliestnot 
St.:  Cinoinuati.  12^-134  Fourth  Ave.,  K. 


Which  is  Better? — Wife  (■with  suffragette 
leanings) — "  Until  women  get  the  vote,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  get  justice  in  the 
courts." 

Husband — "  True;  they  get  more  mercy 
than  justice." — London  Opinion. 


Unwelcome  Caller. — "  Opportunity  real- 
ly knocks  at  many  a  door." 

"  Then  why  don't  more  of  us  succeed 
better?  " 

"  The  trouble  is  that  Opportunity  wants 
us  to  go  to  work."^ — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Everything  Arranged. — Damsel — "  You 
must  ask  mama." 

Suitor — "  But  your  mother  is  away 
from  home." 

Damsel — "  Yes,  but  she's  left  an  af- 
firmative answer  in  the  gramophone." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetler. 


An  Idea  Here,  Men. — "  Does  your  wife 

want  the  vote?  " 

"  No.  She  wants  a  larger  town  house,  a 
villa  on  the  seacoast,  and  a  new  limousine 
car  every  six  months.  I'd  be  pleased  most 
to  death  if  she  could  fix  her  attention  on 
a  small  matter  like  the  vote." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Early  Humor. — Gladstone,  when  a  boj', 
was  visiting  in  the  country  and  the  farmer 
was  showing  him  around.  Coming  to  a 
field  that  contained  a  large  black  bull,  the 
farmer  said:  "  There's  a  fine,  strong  bull 
there,  Master  William,  and  it's  only  two 
years  old." 

"  How  do  you  tell  its  age?  "  queried  the 
boy. 

"  Why,  by  its  horns,"  said  the  farmer. 

"  By  its  horns?  "  Young  Gladstone 
looked  thoughtful  a  moment,  then  his  face 
cleared.  "  Ah,  I  see.  Two  horns — two 
years." — Boston  Transcript. 


Squaring  Accounts. — A  French  medical 
weekly  records  a  way  of  discouraging  over- 
enterprising  tradesmen.  One  of  these  sent 
a  Strasburg  doctor  a  box  of  cigars,  which 
!  had  not  been  ordered,  together  with  a  bill 
I  for  fifteen  marks.  The  accompanying 
letter  stated  that  "  I  have  ventured  to  send 
these  on  my  own  initiative,  being  con- 
vinced that  you  will  appreciate  their  ex- 
quisite flavor."  In  due  course,  the  doctor 
replied:  "You  have  not  asked  me  for  a 
consultation,  but  I  venture  to  send  you 
three  prescriptions,  being  convinced  that 
you  will  be  quite  as  satisfied  with  them  as 
I  am  with  your  cigars.  As  my  charge  for  a 
prescription  is  five  marks,  this  makes  us 
quits." — 'London  Chronicle. 


Away  Off.— Says  the  AUhison  niobc 
"  .\  baby  is  about  the  only  new  thing  a  man 
can  get  in  his  house  that  will  not  make  the 
rest  of  his  furniture  look  shabby."  It  is 
very  dear  that  the  man  who  wrote  this 
never  had  a  good,  healthy  baby  in  his 
house. — Boston   Tranxcript. 


A     Diplomat. — Lady — '"  You     are     the 

worst-looking  tramp  I  ever  saw  !  " 

Soapy  Sa.m — "  Madam,  it  is  the  pre- 
cincts of  uncommon  luvLiness  wot  makes 
me  look  so  'orrible." 

Lady — "  Jane,  give  this  poor  maa 
.something  to  eat." — Sidney   Bulletin. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


ForeiKn 

March  2. — Mexican  Rurales  kiU  sixty  convicts- 
whom  they  were  taking  from  one  pri-son  to 
another  and  report  to  the  Government  that 
the  prisoners  attempted  to  escape. 

March  ,3. — Provisional  President  Huerta  sends 
an  army  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Northern 
Mexico. 

March  4. — The  French  aviator  Giiillaux  flies  lis 
miles  in  an  hour. 

The  British  Home  Secretary  issues  orders  pro- 
Iiibiting  foreign  military  or  naval  air-craft 
from  flying  over  any  portion  of  the  Un'ted 
Kingdom  or  territorial  waters  without  the 
permission  of  the  Government. 

March  5. — Seventy-one  lives  are  lost  when  a 
German  torpedo-boat  is  accidentally  rmi  down 
by  a  cruiser  at  Heligoland. 

Paris  dispatches  say  French  submarines  in  a 
test- stay  under  water  24  hours. 

The  Turkish  stronghold  of  Janina,  with  32.000 
troops,  is  captured  by  the  Greeks. 

.Seven  hmidred  buildings  in  Vokobama  are 
burned. 

Domestic 

Washington. 

February  28. — The  Pujo  Committee  reports  that 
there  is  a  Money  Trust  and  introduces  in  the 
House  two  reform  bills- 

The  Senate  overrides  President  Taft's  veto  of 
the  Webb  Bill  forbidding  the  transportation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  into  "dry"  States  for 
illegal  purposes. 

March  1. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  reports  to  the 
House  that  when  the  hard-coal  companies 
raised  the  wages  of  the  miners  $4,000,000  a 
year  after  the  strike  agreement  of  last  May 
they  increased  the  price  of  anthracite  to  con- 
sumers $13,450,000. 

President  Taft  presents  to  Capt.  A.  H.  Rostron. 
of  the  steamsliip  Carpathia,  a  gold  medal 
awarded  him  by  Congress  for  heroism  in  the 
rescue  of  passengers  from  the  ill-fated  Titanic. 

Secretary  of  State  Knox  reports  to  Congress 
that  the  rejection  by  Colombia  of  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  United  States  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Panama-separation  controversy 
lias  caused  the  door  to  further  overtures  to  be 
closed. 

The  House  overrides  tl^e  I*resident's  veto  of 
the  Webb  Bill. 

Great  Britain,  in  its  last  word  to  the  Taft 
Administration  on  the  Panama  tolls  dispute, 
insists  on  arbitration. 

The  House  disagrees  on  the  two-battleship  plan 
and  sends  the  Naval  Bill  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House. 

The  Senate  confirms  E*resident  Taft's  Arm> , 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  public-health,  and  diplo- 
matic appointments.  ' 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  carrying  .S94.- 
000,000,  is  passed  finally. 
March  2. — Secretary  of  State  Knox  reports  an 
increase    in    exports    to    the    La  tin- American 
repubUcs  durmg  his  term  of  ofBce, 

The   Bureau   of   Corporation   accuses   the  so- 
called  Harvester  Trust  of  bad  faith  in  connec- 
(Continued  on   paqc  620)  ,  j 
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lAPtlESBAipl 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 


Frence't  Grc«te*t  Railway 

Olimntic  and  ThcrniHl  stiition  of 
the  first  order,  f-plendid  hotels, 
HeatUiuarters  for  the  famous 
automobile  trips  of  the 

Ronte  des  Alpes 

and  the  excursion  to  Grenoble 
and  Qrande  Chartreuse.  De- 
scriptive information  from 

P.-L.-M.General  Agency 
281  Fifth  Atc.  New  York 
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LUXURIOUS   CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLUSIVE  RATES  :  No  Vrx;iti-vi9  Extras. 
Routes  compiled  Ktrv-^  to  Pat:-ous)  fur  any 
Tours  in  Great  Britain. 

If  Yoa  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

writo  for  our  book  of  Motor  Car  Tours  iaGr^at 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  you  can  hire  a 
LuxurioUHly  Appointed  Antomobile — two.  four 
or  six-scater — for  any  period  or  distance,  all 
expenses  included  Our  chauffeurs  are  pirked 
m^n  —  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
FKASER  Maclean  organisation. 

Apeuts  for  V.  S.  America: 

RAYMOND     A    WHITCOMB     CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN,  T^.^^il 

14  &16  Cockspur  St..  London,  S.W.,  Eng. 


TRAVEL  WITH    DUNNING 

EUROPE— all  routes  at  frequent  dates. 
GVPT&  Pales  tine — Every  month  until  July 
World'i  Sanday  School  ConTcntioii,  Zarich. 
Full  list  of  unofficial  tours  at  less  than  oU 
ficial  prices.  Japan,  China  and  Around 
the  Wor hi . .  March  (short).  Sept.  and  Nov. 
(long).  Motor  tours  and  Indepettdent  travel. 
Individual  arrangements  for  individual  needs 

■i.  \V.   Ul'WI.W  4.V  CO. 
102  ConirreffiitidiiBl   i1ons«     .    .    •    Boston,  Mn$$. 
Spr«rkles-C«ll  Bldg.        San  Franri>ro 

LONDON     HOTELS 


d  Kn  M  ru  iui«A  HA  iw.wi  u  n/i  M  na  HA  W  M  HA  M  M IM  b 


■      GroEvenor    Gardens, 


London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
THE    GORING    HOTEL 


Every 


London,    S. 
Built  \\\  1910  oil  tile  AnuTican  plan- 
Bedroom  lias  its  own  Privat*^  Bathr<xmi 

Tlu'  situation  is  right  iii  Ihi'  heart  of  fash- 
ionable London.  The  Hotel  stands  in  private 
gromuls  away  from  any  street  noises. 

Tariff  from  T.it^rarv  Dt?*>st  Travel  Bnrpan. 

J4->ii    l'i<t    •::!    1    Str..l,    Nw    Y.:k    (Mv 

7tvriiiii''''''''''''''''''''''''''''i''''''v'v'''' 


BRIGHTON,        PRINCES  HOTEL. 

Grand  Avenue.  Hove.  Tel.  •"2^84  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  priv.ite  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literary  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf.Tennis.  Croquet.  B.ith- 
iuE.  Aviation  Apply.  Manager.  PRINCES 
HOTEL,  BRIGHTON. 

NEAR    THE   BRITISH     IHI'SeI.V 
KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  J1.32:  wHth  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  $2.04.  liooklet  Jrom  Dijresi  I  rnvel 
Kortaa.    Cablets    "Ruokeralt.  VTeBteent,  I.undun." 

London — Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridce  Square,  Bayiwater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension   terms,  2   guineas    ^;?10.50)    weekly. 


Switzerland' 


lOc    Postage 


Our  Information  Bu- 
reau in  New  York 
will  send  you  our 
Pocket  aerie  No.  3, 

a  collection  of  illus- 
trated booklets,  maps, 
Hotel  Guide,  etc., 
containiriK  some  very  use- 
ful information.  Enables 
vou  to  easily  plan  a  de- 
iilihtful  holiday  in  this 
Wonderful  Land  of  Lakes 
and  Alps. 

Send    IOC  for    Pocket 
itrie  Xo    ,' 

Official   Infonnation    Borean 
of  Switierland 

241  Fifth  Ave..        New  York 


HOLLAND 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

The  Centenary  of  the  Kvstoration  of 
Holland's  Independence  will  be  celebra- 
ted this  summer  by   interesting  exhibi- 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

including  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague. 

A  visit  to  charming  Middelburg,  the 
Gem  City  of  Holland,  with  its  quaint, 
old-century  manners  and  customs,  should 
be  a  feature  of  even'  tour. 

For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  infor- 
mation apply  to  American  AKcnoy. 
Netherland  State  Railways  and 
Flnshine  Rotite,  334  Fifth  Ave., 
Ne^v  York. 


SYDNEY 


SHORT  I.I>?f:- San  Francis- 
co to  Australia,  19  days  vi.i 
Honolulu  and  Samoa,  the 
attractiveand  pleasant  route,  winterorsnm- 
mer.  Splendid  10.(00  ton  steamers  (classed 
by  British  Lloyds  lUOAl). 
»110  llonolnlii— Hrst-rUss  round  trip— Svdney  JSOO 

?S2.1— (iH.4M)  TOIR  ■SOITH  SKAS— $3*5 

Honolulu.  Samoa.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

T.ihiti,  etc. 

$600  1st  Class  Round  the  World;  Snd  Class  $380 

Visit  inK  5  continents  and  world's  great  cities 

(stop  overs).   For  llonolnln — Mar.  11,  25,  Apr. 

S,  etc.     Sydney  via  Honolulu  every  28  days. 

Mar.  11,  Apr.  S.  etc.    Send  for  folder. 

OeeanleS.  S.  Co.,  613  Uarliet  St.,  San  Frandseo 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.    Ideal  Trips. 

Sailings  June  and  July  to  Naples  and  the 
North.    E.  W.  Van  Duaen,  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 


3000  MILES  OF  DELIGHT 

in  an  Auto  through  Great  Britain— OTHER 
ATTRACTIVE  TOUKS-Mediterranean— 
Swiss  Coaching — Foreign  Study  Tours. 
Kl^'V      K  I' ROPE  AW     TOURS 

263    Cumberland    Street,    Brooklyn,   N.  V. 


$365 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Other    popular    Tours.     Univ.^rsity    nifn.    leaders 
The  ^lielloii  Tours,  Waverley,  Mass. 


1895  THE  BOYD  TOURS  1913 

aoClarendon  V\..  liloonifield.  N  .  J. 

SPAIN,  ITALY,  NORWAY.  RUSSIA 
FOR    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELERS 

/^l  AD^  XniTDQ  t<i  Europe  invariably  give 
V^LAIVlV.  I  V/UIVO  full  satisfaction.  Usual 
travel  i\.utes  and  rates,  but  unusual  features  that 
insure  most  for  the  money.  Send  for  tour  book- 
F.    C.   Clark,    Times    Building,     New    York. 

ENJOYABLE 
TOIRS  vlsth  lEAR) 
Continental  Earope,    Scandinavia,    British  Islet 

Small  parties.superior  accommodations, many 
delightfulfeatures.  Special  Tours  arranged. 
Kl'CLER  TOIRS    -    5  E.  4th  Ave..  Ctnrlnnatl,  Ohio 


KUGLER'S 


■^  LL      ■^^OCIT-      TF^A.'VE.L      C*     TCXJ  Ft  S 


IS^VEDEN  andDENMARK# 

SCArMDlr</N.VI/VIN  TRAVEL  B<JReA<J 

la  BKOADWAy.CE^i'L. ACEMCV.  MEWyORKCITy 


OKLIOUTFrL,  TOIRS  I.V  El'ROPE 

April.  June,  Tuly.  Private  parties  under  cul- 
tured leadership.  Tenth  .Season.  MISS 
PANTLIND  and  SIGNOR  TORTORA  of 
Rome.     612  Euclid,  Cleveland. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Partial 
Exceptional  Advantaf  et 
PAl.NE  I  OIRS     fiLE.NS  KALLS.  N.  T. 
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WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Cloaed 
Automobilea  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  moat  reasonable 
incluaive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  including 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
io  Cara  hired  from  ua. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
'  ThrouKh  Europe  in  an 
Aulo,"  fully  deacribea  our 
aervicea.    Free  on  request. 

WtHc  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL   SOCIETY 
26-30  Mornintf   Post   Buildings    | 
The  Strand,  London,  England    il 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience  Without  a  Crowd 
KIKOFK 

Italy.  Switzerland,  France,  England,  in- 
cluding fifteen  days  autoinobil- 
inc  -April  12,  Spain  and  Portugal,  April 
25.  .Seventeen  other  tours  to  Mediter- 
ranean, British  Isles,  North  Cape,  Rus- 
sia, and  General  European  Tours. 

ANKAV  IDEA  IN  TRAVEL 
Italy,  Bavaria,  France,  England,  with 
lectures  by  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
M  Solomon  Reinach,  Signors  Biagi  and 
Villari  and  others.  Europe  interpreted  by 
some  of  its  master  minds.  All  travel  first 
class  and  only  best  hotels  used.    June  28. 

AITOMOBII.E  TOURS 
Tours  to  Europe  includingfrom  ten  days 
to  five  weeks  automobiling  in  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Dolomites, 
and  Black  Forest.  June  11,  12,  19,  July 
1  and  later. 
AKOl'M)  the  WORLD,  Year's  Tour,  July  1, 

Other  Tours.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  &  Dec. 
U'Jtich  booklet  ni'iy  ive  send  you  f 

Riijiiiontl    <fc    %Vhileouib    Vn. 
Boston.   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  Spring   Mediterranean   Trips 

and  many  others. 

Efficient  management.   Small  parties. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOUR-S 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

Boston        New  York      Phila.      Chicago 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small,  select  parties,  high-grade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 
April  12,  $680.  EUROPE  in  May,  June  and 
July  S4U0  to  $900.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings," booklet  for  independent  travelers  with 
rates  and  sailings  all  lines. 

'Iheka$erTonrsl'o,,SU8.N.tharIetSt.,Raltlmare,Md. 


A 


LTHOUSE 


^1     FORI 
ria    and  |  vU 


ECT 
FOREIGN 


OURS 


Delightful  Tours.     Europe, 

MeititerraneHD  and  the  Oric 

British  Isles,    Scandindvi 

Riiseia.  Special  Tour  Around 
the  World  in  November.  Bermuda,  Panama,  West 
Indies.  Comprehensive  Itineraries,  Attractive  Price*. 
Send  lor  Descriptive  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Althonse  Tonrs  Company,  1336  Walnnt  Stt  Phils. 


r  1 1  n  n  n  r  Let  us  teU  you  about  our  tours? 
pMKIIprThey  cover  tliree  distinct 
kVilWl    "o-radesot  travel,  $2»»a  and  up 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  BIdg.,  Boston 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  xo'i^'wny 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  with  tiiaps. 
Johnson  Tonrs,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
January  to  Ju- 
ly. Best  routes, 
best  munagement.  best  testimonials 
the  lowest  prices  in  the  World. 
TEMPLE    TOIRS,  S  Itraron  Stifn.   Roslon.  Mi 


Europe 


Orient 


and 


2  LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 

to  th« 

WEST  INDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Mar.  2g,  i6  days— $14S  up 
Apr.  lo,  i6      ■     — $145  " 
By  S.S.VICTORIA  LUISE 
and  MOLTKJi 

Weekly  Tours 

ti<    JAMAICA     and    the 

I'ANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.    HAYTI.    COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  RICA, 

by    '•  PRI  N  Z"    and    other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    S  E  R  V I  (   E 


I. 


SITMUEB  CRtnSES 

til.-  I..A.M)  i)V  THE  .MIU- 

MOHT    .SUS 

SCOTLAND  .ORKNEY  4  FAROE 

ISLANDS.  ICELAND.  8PITZ- 

BERGEN.    NORTH  CAPE. 

MORWA? 

firnm  Hamburx.dnrine JVNE 

JULY  and    AD0U8T,    by    S.S. 

VIOTOKIA  LllISE.  S  S  BIS- 

.MAKCK*  8.S.  METEOR 


Shoreham  Hotel 


W.  H.  BARSE,  MzT. 
H  St.  Northwest  at  Fifteenth  St. 

WASHINGTON 

The  Shoreham  Hotel  building  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed.  In  the 
process,  its  former  furnishings,  as  well 
as  the  arrangement  and  appointments 
of  the  public  rooms  and  guests'  cham- 
bers, have  been  discarded  and  a  com- 
plete new  equipment  installed. 

This  transformation,  due  to  change 
in  ownership  and  management,  makes 
it  possible  to  offer  its  patrons  the  most 
attractive  hotel  accommodations  ob- 
tainable in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  to  furnish  in  every  department 
service  of  the  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  present  arrangement  of  suites 
permits  of  any  desired  combination  of 
bedrooms  and  baths  in  connection 
with  sitting  room,  library  or  private 
dining  room.  There  have  also  been 
added  a  number  of  detached  rooms 
with  bath,  suitable  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one  or  two  persons. 


I'erKniially    f 'oiif1ii<-f ed    I'ai-lfosin 

M:iT.  .Iiiiio  :iiiil  Jiil^    to  (lie 
CO.\TI\l-:.\T  .\\U   ItllltlSlI    IM.I09 

SK.VD  FOR  ITINERARIES. 
JVe  hazie  unequalled  facilities  Jor  booking; 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  Jroin 
Xe7v  y'ork  or  Boston.      Write  far  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

Geosoe  E.  Marbtebs 

248  Washington  St.  Bost.>n    31  W.  30th  St  .  N   Y. 


TOURS 
TO 


EUROPE 


BE.ST  OK  EVERYTHING 
TDelightful  limited  p.ii  ;ies   sailing  May 
to  August,  for  comprehensive  continental 
tours  under  expert  leadership. 

30-day  tours  SIW  00  upwards. 

60-day  tours  J46.^.00  to  $525  00. 
TDetfliled  ilmerarit?f*  nLitledon  receipt  o(  «,lJre*». 
I^Offirml    ticket  ajents  .ill   railroaJ    «i>J  »le«m- 
^hip  line? 


OUR 


R.ATES  THE  LOW  E.ST 
SERVICE  THE  BE.ST 


.\ddr*ss  Ih'-  rie.irfst  "Jpce 


Beekmao  Toarist  Co. 

3J2  Waihiiiston  St. 
BOSTON.  M.t.SS. 


Frank  Tonrist   Co. 

39H  Hr>'.HdwaT 
NEW  YORK,      N.  Y. 


GKKKCE  or  SPAIN  to  SCOTLAND 

Long  and  short  tours  Naples— Glasffotv. 

Leisurely,    luxurious.     Experienced  leaders. 

.'^mall  parties,  inclusive  prices. 

PROF,  and  MRS.  LIP.BJ       Spirtanbnrg,  S.  C. 
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BUY 

STRU 

BAGGAGE 


If  by  any-  accident  your 
Indestructo  Trunk,  is  des- 
troyed witliin  live  years 
from  the  day  you  buy  it,  we 
will  ^i\'e  you  a  new  one  fyre 
without  a  penny's  cost  to  you. 

That  is  what  your  dealer 
will  say  when  you  ask  him 
— "What  assurance  have  I 
that  my  Indestructo  trunk 
will  travel  year  in  and  year 
out  without  annoyance  and 
expense  to  me?" 

You  are  payintj  SI  S   to  SSO  for  a 
trunk  that  is  guar-    , 
anteed  to  last  five    [• 
years, — a   cost    of 
from  $3    to    $10 
per  year, 
regard- 
less   of 
the  num- 
ber     ot 
miles  you 
travel. 


Indestructo  Steamer   Wardrobe 

The  Indestructo  is  not  the  cheap- 
est trunk  to  buy,  but  it  is  the  cheap- 
est trunk  to  travel  with  because  it  is 
a  guaranteed  trunk — one  that  must 
make  good. 

Our  1913  Travel  Booklet  will 
interest  you.  Write  for  it  today. 
We  will  gladly  send  it  FREE  of 
all  cost. 

National  Veneer  Products  Co., 


803  3eiger  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Indestructo  Wardrobe 


{Continued  from  page  018)  ' 

lion  with  tlif  rc-oPKuiilzutlon  Df  Its  Intonwtu. 
Tlu'  tiurt-uu  suvs  tin-  rt-ft-iitly  ini-orporatod 
Iiitcrimlionul  lliir\fstiT  Coiiipuiiy  of  New 
JtTsi-y  hu.s  |>laiiiii-(l  to  tukf  ovor  most  of  tho 
UoiiKvstlc  trudc  with  tin-  undtirslaiufliiK  that 
tho  liitfiiiatioiial  IlaiNfjitir  Corporation  Is  to 
huv»'  llif  foreign  Held 

March   A. — Tho  new   Cabinet   Is  announced  as 

follows: 
S»'<Tt'tary   of  State — William  JennlnRS   Bryan, 

of  Nebraska. 
Se<'retary   of   the   Treasury — William   (1.    Mc- 

Adoo,  of  New  York. 
Secretary    of   War — Lindley   M.    Garrison,    of 

New  Jersey. 
Attorney  (ieneral — James  Clark  McReynolds, 

of  Tennessee. 
Postmaster  Ceneral — Representative  Albert  S. 

Burleson,  of  Texas. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — Josephus  Daniels,  of 

North  Carolina. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — Franklin  K.  Lane,  of 

California. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — David  F.  Houston,  of 

MLssouri. 

Secretary  of  Commerce — Representative  Wil- 
Ham  C.  Redfleld,  New  York. 

Secretary  of  Labor — Representative  William  B. 
Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Five  thousand  woman  suffragists  parade  before 
a  crowd  estimated  at  300.000. 

Congress  pa.sses  tho  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  in  which  $500,(M)0  is  set  aside  for  a 
(ioveriunent  e.xhibit  at  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

March  4. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill. 

Senator  Fall  of  Now  Mexico  talks  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  to  death. 

President  Taft  approves  the  act  creating  a 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  Seaman's  Serviture  Bill  fails  to  become  a 
law  -when  President  Taft  withholds  his  signa- 
ture. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  inaugurated  as  President 
and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  as  Vice-President. 

President  Wilson's  Cabinet  appointments  are 
sent  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

E.x-Prosident  Taft  and  family  leave  for  Augusta 
Georgia,  for  a  vacation. 

Hold-over  Senators  sworn  in  are  Tillman, 
Bacon,  William  Alden  Smith,  Simmons,  Bank- 
head,  and  Nelson. 

The  new  Senators  are  Burleigh  of  Maine,  Weeks 
of  Massachusetts,  Colt  of  Rhode  Island, 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  Saulsbury  of  Delaware, 
James  of  Kentucky,  Shields  of  Tennessee, 
Vardaman  of  Mississippi,  Ransdell  of  Louis- 
iana, Sterling  of  South  Dakota.  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana. Lane  of  Oregon,  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
Thompson  of  Kansas,  Shafroth  of  Colorado, 
and  Robinson  of  Arkansas. 

March  5. — Senator  Kern  of  Indiana  is  chosen 
majority  floor  leader.  Champ  Clark  is  re- 
elected Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Oscar  W. 
Underwood  will  continue  as  majority  floor 
leader. 

The  Cabinet  appointments  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Representatives  A.  S.  Garner  of  Texas.  A.  O. 
Stanley  of  Kentucky,  and  J.  W.  Collier  of 
IMississippi  become  members  of  the  AVays  and 
Means  Committee. 

General. 

February  28. — Twenty  lives  are  lost  in  an  Omaha 
hotel  fire. 
The    New  York  City  garment-workers'  strike 
is  settled  when  the  employers  agree  to  a  wage 
increase  of  a  dollar  a  week. 

March  1. — The  Government  sues  at  New  York 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  the  alleged  starch,  glucose,  and 
syrup  "trust." 

March  2. — The  prison  sentence  of  Charles  R. 
Heike,  convicted  in  New  York  of  defrauding 
the  Government  of  customs  duties  on  sugar  im- 
ported by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, is  commuted  by  President  Taft  on  ao 
count  of  Heike's  iU-health. 

March  .3. — The  Government  sues  at  Trenton  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  so-caUed  Thread  Trust. 

The  first  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  meets 
at  Jimeau. 

William  L.  Chambers,  of  Washington,  is  chosen 
as  the  third  arbitrator  of  the  wage  dispute 
between  the  eastern  railroads  and  the  fire- 
men's union. 

WiUiam  Loeb,  Jr.,  resigns  as  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York. 

March  6. — Frank  M.  Ryan,  recently  convicted 
in  the  dynamite-conspiracy  case  at  Indian- 
apolis, is  reelected  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural 
Iron  Workers. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  lki<  column,  lo  deride  qu«tion>  concerning  ihe  correct  tue 
o<  WGidt,  ihe  Funk  &  WagntlU  Sundard  Dictiooary  u  coo- 
•ulted  at  arbiter. 

Headers  uill  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicatwns. 


"H.  C.  D,  "  (ireenvllle,  III.-  The  rule  permlu 
of  no  exception.  A  verb  should  agree  with  its 
subject  in  number  and  jjorson.  When  the  sub- 
ject contains  two  or  more  nouns  joimxi  by  "and" 
the  verb  must  be  plural.  Therefore,  say  "The 
quality,  fit,  and  workmanship  of  our  uniforms 
are  first  class,"  and  "His  report  and  my  impres- 
sion uere  favorable."  The  latter  sentence  lacks 
euphony  and  should  be  remodeled,  "His  report 
was  favorable  and  so  was  my  impression." 

"H.  A.  AV.,"  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.— There 
may  exist  conditions  luider  which  the  sentence 
submitted  is  correctly  written  "the  press  agree," 
and  correctness  can  be  determined  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  conditions.  For  instance, 
suppose  the  writer  to  look  upon  the  noun  "press" 
as  a  collective  noun  used  distributively,  that  is, 
if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  component  individuals  (the  individual 
representatives  of  the  press  considered  sepa- 
rately), then  the  verb  should  be  in  the  plural. 
When  the  word  "press"  is  used  in  a  strictly  col- 
lective sense,  then  the  verb  should  be  used  in 
the  singular. 

"T.  E.  AV.,"  Orange  City,  la. — The  sentence 
"AA''e  were  denied  the  hospitality  of  the  shore" 
is  correct.  AA'hy?  Because  it  is  a  simple  sen- 
tence and  a  simple  sentence  is  one  that  contains 
but  one  subject  and  one  predicate.  The  subject 
often  consists  of  two  or  more  words  which  in 
meaning  are  equivalent  to  a  noun.  In  the  sen- 
tence cited  the  words  "hospitality  of  the  shore," 
performing  the  office  of  a  noim.  are  termed  a  noun 
phrase. 

"B.  S.,"  Lowell,  Mass. — The  word  "citizen- 
ship" means  "the  status  of  a  citizen  with  'ts 
rights  and  privileges,"  and  the  word  can  not  be 
correctly  used  as  a  synonym  for  "citizen."  The 
writer  of  the  sentence  "to  promote  a  permanent 
musical  interest  among  our  citizenship"  may 
have  thought  that  "citizenship"  was  a  collective 
noun  for  citizens  in  general.  If  so,  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  the  correct  word  to  express  this  thought 
is  citizenry — that  designates  citizens  collectively. 

"W.  C.  R.,"  Camden,  N.  J. — In  the  grammat- 
ical construction  of  words  a  multiple,  or  a  sum 
or  a  collection  of  units,  is  viewed  as  a  singular 
and  should  bo  so  used.  "There  is  five  million 
tons  of  coal  in  this  land,"  is  correct  if  the  ton- 
nage is  viewed  as  a  collection  of  imits.  For 
the  same  reason  "was"  may  be  tised  instead  of 
"were"  in  the  following:  "Five  himdred  ton  of 
coal  was  sold,  of  which  one  hundred  tons  was 
pea  coal."  But  when  the  separate  tons  of  coal 
are  referred  to  then  the  expression  is  plural,  and 
should  take  a  verb  in  the  plural.  The  intention 
of  the  writer  alone  can  determine  the  correct 
nimiber  to  use. 

"R.  B.  D.,"  Toaupun,  Wis. — The  phrase  "a 
pair  of  twins"  denotes  quadruple  birth.  It  is 
usually  a  common  pleonasm  for  "twins." 

"D.  L.,"  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — (1)  There 
is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  pronunciation 
of  "fiance"  and  "fiancee."  The  first  syllable 
is  pronounced  as  "fl"  in  "field";  the  second, 
"an,"  as  "o"  in  "not,"  followed  by  nasal  "n," 
as  in  the  French  word  bon;  the  third,  "ce"  or 
ceo,"  "c"  as  s,  and  "^"  or  "6e"  as  "e"  in 
"eight" — fl  "on"  "sS'."  (2)  There  are  two 
verbs,  "awake"  and  "awaken."  In  the  sentence 
"The  country  at  last  has  awakened,"  the  pres- 
ent perfect  tense  is  used  because  it  expresses  an 
action  just  flnished,  and,  with  the  context — "to 
the  necessity  of  distributing  immigrants  where 
they  need  not  become  sweat-shop  slaves" — some- 
thing whose  consequences  still  remain. 
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WAGES  AND  SIN 


THE  WAGES  OF  SIX  and  the  sin  of  wagos  aro  heinpr 
connected  as  effect  and  cause  just  now,  as  unfortunate 
after  unfortunate  comes  before  a  commission  in  Chicago 
and  ascribes  her  descent  to  the  bitter  necessity  of  choosing  be- 
tween Wee  and  starvation.  Employers  and  managers  assure  the 
commission  that  a  higher  wage-rate 
would  merely  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  the  girls  b}^  men,  so  that  the 
former  would  be  in  a  worse  case  than 
now,  but  the  women  workers  seem  will- 
ing to  take  their  chances,  and  press 
opinion  largelj'  endorses  them  in  favor- 
ing legislation  for  their  relief.  "Low 
wages  are  to  blame  for  most  of  the 
immorality  among  young  girls,"  de- 
clares Lieutenant-Governor  O'Hara  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Senatorial 
Commission  now  investigating  the 
causes  and  effects  of  "white  slavery" 
in  that  State;  and  he  indicates  a  mini- 
mum-wage law  for  women  and  girls  as 
a  remedy.  Altho  the  commission  has 
not  yet  made  its  official  report,  the 
facts  it  has  already  brought  to  light 
and  the  statements  made  by  its  in- 
dividual members  have  so  aroused  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  public 
that  a  dozen  other  States,  including 
New  York  and  California,  have  arranged 
for  similar  investigations  with  a  -siew 
to  cooperation  in  remedial  legislation. 
Among  the  witnesses  heard  by  the  in- 
vestigators in  Chicago  were  officers  of 
the  big  department  stores  which  employ 
thousands  of  women  and  girls,  ex-em- 
ployees of  these  stores,  and  women  of 
the  underworld.  The  employers,  in  the 
main,  could  see  no  connection  between 
low  wages  and  vice,  whereas  the  fallen 
women  almost  invainablj-  ascribed  tlieir 
degradation  to  that  cause.  "But  what- 
ever the  conflict  in  the  evidence,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "the  public  will  hold  to  the  common-sense  view  that 


insufficient  wages  are  one  important  factor  driving  women  to 
the  streets."  With  this  point  of  view  the  press,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, seem  to  be  in  complete  accord. 

In  an  advance  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  commission, 
as  quoted  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor O'Hara  .says: 


LIEUT.-GOV.  BARRATT  O'HARA. 

Chairman  of  the  Illinois  Senatorial  Commission 
investigating  "white  slavery."  He  blames 
low  wages  for  "most  of  the  immorality  among 
young  girls."  and  thinks  "there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the 
establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women." 


"We  have  found  that  there  is  a  eom- 
l)ination  engaged  in  wholesale  traffic  in 
women,  and  extending  over  the  entire 
countrj'.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  we  have  investigated  we  have 
found  that  the  girls  have  been  procured 
from  large  department  stores  and  sim- 
ilar institutions  where  women  are  em- 
ployed. Low  wages  are  to  blame  for 
most  of  the  immorality  among  young 
girls. 

"In  mo.st  instances  State  Street 
merchants  have  been  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  commission  in  abolishing  the 
present  conditions.  While  we  have 
found  tliat  in  most  of  the  stores  wages 
for  the  younger  grirls  vary  from  .$3  to 
•S")  a  week,  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
large  department  stores  alone,  but  is 
even  more  noticeable  in  smaller  es- 
tablishments. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  minimum  wage  for 
women.  jSIany  merchants  have  at- 
tempted to  shield  themselves  by  declar- 
ing that  the  low  wage  has  no  bearing 
upon  morality,  since  many  of  the  girls 
live  at  home  and  are  not  dependent 
upon  their  own  earning  powers  for  a 
living.     This  is  untrue  in  far  too  many 

cases 

"The  most  significant  thing  so  far 
discovered  is  the  fact  that  many  girls 
go  astray  purely  through  enxironment. 
In  entering  the  business  world  the  se- 
clusion of  the  home  is  lost,  and  girls 
I)ecome  more  mascuUne  in  their  ideas 
and  modes  of  life.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  the  minimum  wage  the  salaries 
of  men  ultimately  will  be  increased. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
provide  better  for  the  home,  enable  young  men  to  marry,  and 
tluis,  to  a  great  degree,  at  least,  make  it  unneces.sary  for  women 
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Kr^iui  the  t'liinigu  Triliuiie  fh-'to  buivun 

HOY   M.    SHAYNE 

A  furrier  who  employs  only  a  few  women, 
at  wages  varying  from  $S  to  $2rj.  He  was 
the  only  employer  questioned  wlio  thouf?ht 
low  wages  had  any  effect  on  women's  morals. 


JULIUS    nOSENWALD 

His  firm  employs  4.732  women,  whose 
waives  range  from  .?5  to  $:in.  with  an  average 
of  $0  12.  He  sees  "practically  no  connec- 
tion between  low  wages  and  prostitution." 


JAMES   SIMPSON 

Employs  4,222  girls  and  women,  of  whom 
about  a  quarter  receive  less  than  $8  a  week. 
He  thinks  'an  infinitesimal  percentage  of 
women  go  wrong  for  monetary  reasons." 


L 


CHICAGO    EMPLOYERS   TESTIFYING  BEFORE  THE   VICE    COMMISSION. 


to  seek  omploymont. 
entire  problem." 


This,  to  mj'  iiiiiid,  is  the  solution  of  the 


According  to  tlu>  estimates  submitted  to  the  commission  there 
are  more  than  50,000  wage-earning  women  in  Chicago  whose 
wages  are  $5  or  less  per  week — "starvation  wages,"  according 
to  the  investigators.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  quotes  Mr. 
O'Hara  as  sajnng: 

"These  women  we  find  living  in  furnished  rooms  and  abso- 
lutely underfed.  It  is  said  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
since  they  have  become  wage-earners  do  not  know  what  a  full 
meal  means.  Half  of  them  are  living  on  two  meals  a  day,  and 
these  meals  of  the  10-  or  15-cent  varietj%  according  to  our 
reports." 

The  commission  is  said  to  contemplate  a  law  making  $12  a 
week  the  minimum  wage  for  girls  over  eighteen  years.  As  we 
read  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun:  "A  mini- 
mum-wage law  which  will  specify  $2  a  day  for  women  and  girl- 
workers  in  Illinois  probably  will  be  the  net  result  of  the  State 
Senatorial  vice-commission  investigation  of  white  slavery'  and 
its  relation  to  small  wages  paid  in  big  department  stores  and  in 
factories."  While  the  same  dispatch  states  that  all  the  em- 
ployers .examined  by  the  commission  promised  cooperation, 
and  said  that  they  would  not  contest  such  a  law  in  the  coiu-ts,  it 
goes  on  to  quote  the  warning  of  Wilham  C.  Thorne,  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  mail-order  house,  that  "too  stringent  a  law  would  ha\e 
the  ultimate  result  of  driving  out  of  employment  half  of  the 
women  workers  of  the  State."  Men  would  be  substituted  for 
women,  he  said,  because  men  coidd  do  more  work.  Mr.  Thorne 
gave  the  commission  the  following  itemized  statement  to  show 
how  a  girl  "adrift"  in  Chicago  can  keep  her  expenditures  down 
to  $8  a  week:  Room  rent,  $3;  breakfasts,  40  cents;  luncheons, 
90  cents;  dinners,  $1.40;  carfare,  60  cents;  clothing  and  inci- 
dentals, $1.70.  Similar  statements  prepared  by  settlement 
workers  bring  the  figure  up  to  $12. 

James  Simpson,  vice-president  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  whose 


house  employs  4,222  girls  and  women  in  the  retail  department 
for  (Mght  hours  a  day  and  440  others  for  shorter  hours,  told  the 
commission  that  in  his  opinion  onlj^  "an  infinite.simal  percentage 
of  women  go  wrong  the  first  time  for  monetary  reasons."  IIo 
also  named  $8  or  $9  "as  the  minimum  on  which  a  young  woman 
can  live  in  Chicago  without  help  from  her  family."  "But  if  a 
minimum-wage  law  is  enacted  it  ^\^ll  increase  the  cost  of  living," 
he  added;  for  "it  will  be  passed  on  to  the  pubUc."  He  favored 
a  national  rather  than  a  State  wage  law.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  a  mail-order  firm  which  em- 
ploys 4,732  women  and  girls  at  an  average  wage  of  $9.12  weekly, 
agreed  \\dth  Mr.  Simpson  that  there  is  "practically  no  connection 
between  low  wages  and  prostitution."  The  same  opinion  was 
exprest  by  Edwin  F.  Mandel,  whose  store  employs  1,866  women 
at  an  average  wage  of  $9.86.  Joseph  Basch,  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  Siegel  Cooper  &  Co.,  added  his  testimonj-  that  wages  and 
immorality  have  no  :..'elation.  "I  beUeve,"  he  said,  "that  im- 
morality is  a  state  of  mind."  The  following  dialog  is  recorded 
between  Senator  Juul,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  George 
Lytton,  vice-presidenl.  of  another  big  department  store: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  eight  or  nine  dollars  to 
maintain  a  young  woman.  Where  does  the  difference  come 
from?" 

"They  live  at  home,  and  it  comes  from  the  parents." 

"Then  you  take  all  of  a  girl's  time  and  skill  and  expect  her 
parents  to  help  pay  her  wages?" 

."We  have  been  considering  raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $8." 

Mr.  Lytton  said  that  his  concern  could  well  afford  a  minimum 
wage  of  $2  a  day.  But  he  added  that  an  increase  in  the  niimi- 
mum  wage  meant  an  increase  all  along  the  Une.  That  is,  "the 
girls  ah-eady  getting  $12  must  be  advanced  to  $15;  the  $15  girls 
to  $20,  and  so  on.  Employees  must  be  paid  according  to  theii* 
comparative  abiUties."  Mr.  Henry  Siegel,  of  Siegel  Cooper  & 
Co.,  New  York,  told  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  that,  instead  of  lessening  prostitution,  a  law  putting  the 
minimum  pay  of  women  as  high  even  as  $9  a  week  would  result 
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in  women   being  dispfac^od   by   men  in  tin;  stores  and   th(Tel)y 
driven  to  the  streets.     He  says  in  part: 

"I  think  from  $7  to  $9  is  the  least  girls  without  families  ean 
live  on.  Within  this  range  it  depends  upon  the  woman.  Some 
know  how  to  get  along;  some  do  not.  Then'  are  many  ways  of 
saving,  and  those  who  ean  not  earn  more  must  practise  that 
strict  eeonomy 

"If  the  i)roposed  $S)  wage  is  by  law  made  the  minimum, 
women  will  l)e  driven  out  of  l)usiness.  Then  it  may  l)e  .said 
truly  that  industry  has  forced  them  to  the  streets.  A  man  at 
$12  is  more  \aluable  than  a  woman  at  $7  or  $9.  Such  a  mini- 
mum-wage law  would  be  terril)le  in  its  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  women.  Women  can  perform  only  certain  services.  Men 
woidd  take  their  places  at  slight  increases." 

To  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  the  chief  importance  of  this 
investigation  lies  in  its  revelation  of  "the  real  nature  of  the  wage 
system."     We  read: 

"Police  graft  on  prostitutes  is  but  a  secondary  symptom,  but 
the  graft  that  sends  girls  into  that  shameful  death  in  life  is  the 
original  graft  of  all  graft s^the  wage  system.  For  th(>  first  time 
an  investigation  has,  tho  not  deliberately,  but  rather  uncon- 
sciously, brought  us  face  to  face  with  first  principles,  for  this  is 
the  primeval  graft  from  which  all  others  sjjring. 

"It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  we  hear  the  employers 
unanimously  declaring  that  the  investigation  has  alreadj'  'gone 
too  far'  and  should  be  dropt,  and  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  A.ssociation  denouncing  it  <'ditorially  with  a 
collection  of  choice  ])usiness  invective.  The  investigation  has 
already  brought  out  certain  fundamental  truths,  apparently  as 
side  issues,  but  which  none  tho  le.ss,  when  understood,  expose 
the  nature  of  the  wage  syst(^m  in  a  manner  that  has  never  before 
been  performed.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  its  beneficiaries  dis- 
play a  feeling  of  uneasiness  over  the  entire  outlook.  That  de- 
lusive wage  system,  which  for  generations  has  appeared,  on  the 
whole,  fair  and  just  to  the  worldng  class,  is  now  being  stript  of 
its  swindhng  disguise  and  a  considerable  portion  at  least  of  its 
nakedness  exposed." 

The  contention  of  the  employers  that  low  wages  have  little 
to  do  ■\\nth  vice  finds  support  in  the  testimony  of  INIiss  Heard, 
superintendent  of  the  Temporary  Shelter  for  Women,  and  of 


Capitalism — "We  must  abolish  the  social  e\il." 
Socialism — "If  you  wfll  look  in  the  mirror,  you'll  find  where  to 
begin."  — Young  in  the  New  York  Call. 

Magistrate  Henry  W.  Herbert,  of  New  York.  Magistrate  Her- 
bert, speaking  from  his  experience  on  the  bench  of  the  women's 
night-court,  claims  to  "know  absolutely  that  the  vast  majority 
of  girls  who  become  members  of  this  unfortunate  class  never 
knew  real  poverty."    He  estimates  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 


fallen  women   brought    to  tho  night-court   come    from    country 
homes.     Says  Mi.ss  Heard,  as  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Heatrd: 

"In  my  oxperionce  in  Philadelphia  I  have  found  that  almost 
all  the  girls  who  have  come  to  us  have  drifted  into  the  under- 
world from  positions  which  paid  them  enough  to  live  decently." 

Among  the  paj)ers  which  qu«'stion  the  value  of  a  minimum- 
wage  law  as  a  remedial  measure  are  the  New  York  Sun,  Cotn^ 
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— Dyson  in  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

mercial,  and  Journal  of  Commerce.  "Moral  character  is  not  to 
be  formed  or  safeguarded  bj*  any  such  means,"  thinks  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  The  Commercial  remarks  that  "while 
the  demand  for  domestic  help  is  so  great  and  wages  in  that  field 
are  so  high  no  fairly  intelligent  girl  is  compelled  to  take  'the 
easiest  waj''  to  keep  from  starving." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  approaching  the  question  in 
an  idealistic  spirit,  "resents  the  implication  that  women  would 
not  starve  sooner  than  give  up  what  is  dearer  to  them  than 
life."  And  hundreds  of  letters  wTitten  to  the  investigators  by 
women  of  the  underworld  declare  that  not  economic  conditions, 
but  the  attentions  and  tn^acheries  of  men,  were  responsible  for 
their  downfall.  But  whatever  is  the  main  cause  of  this  social 
evil,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "poverty 
is  undoubtedly  a  contributing  cause,"  therefore,  "by  all  means 
let  us  raise  the  standard  of  life  to  as  high  a  plane  as  possible." 

Among  the  many  advocates  of  a  minimum-wage  law  for 
women  as  a  means  of  lessening  vice  we  find  the  Chicago  News, 
Richmond  Times-Dispalch,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Indianapo- 
hs  Star,  Boston  Journal,  New  Y'ork  Press,  and  New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail.     Says  the  Boston  Journal,  a  Progressive  organ: 

"If  there  are  50,000  women  in  Chicago  earning  $5  or  less  a 
week,  there  are  40,000  in  Boston.  Miss  ISIabel  Gillespie,  sec- 
retary of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  declares  that  there 
are  over  400,000  workmen  of  this  State  who  get  under  $6  a  week, 
against  a  li^•ing  week  wage  of  $10.60. 

"The  relation  of  the  killing  wage  to  the  'white-slave'  trade 
is  one  of  the  black  and  tragic  sides  of  life  to-day.  The  inves- 
tigation in  Chicago  is  developing  things  to  rouse  the  nation.  It 
is  bringing  home  the  tremendous  problem  which  Miss  Jane 
Addams  has  presented  so  nobly  in  her  book,  'A  New  Conscience 
and  an  Old  E\nl.'  It  is  a  state  of  things  worse  in  the  great 
cities,  but  not  confined  to  them.  Its  correction  is  the  aim  of 
the  campaign  for  the  minimum  wage  for  women,  the  reahza- 
tion  of  which  should  prove  one  of  the  great  strokes  for  economic 
betterment  of  recent  time. 

"The  situation  is  one  to  be  met.  The  minimum-wage  com- 
mission that  examined  into  the  conditions  of  three  industries 
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whifh  would  not  \w  proju<lief«l  in  compi'titioii  with  thi-  j^oo^ls 
of  othtT  Statt'H  in  ctisti  Mussuchusolts  tuloptcd  thu  iiiininiuiii- 
wat^'f  law,  fouiul  ill  tht>  (U-pHrtmiiit  ston-s  'AU.S  |)cr  o«'iil.  of  thtt 
\siiiiii'n  fUipU)yt«'s  n'ct'ivnujj  ii-ss  Ihiin  $0  a  wcrtc;  in  tho  laundry 
liusiiu'ss  47  per  «'fnt.,  and  in  the  candy  trado  57  per  cent,  re- 
ceive h'ss  than  $<>  a  Verk 

"The  niininiuin  yumt'  for  women,  which  is  ontt  of  the  {jreat 
constructive  measures  of  the  Progressives,  offers  the  greatest 
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factor  toward  solution.  Tho  revelations  in  Chicago,  reaeliiufj 
in  every  direction,  \\dll  newly  center  interest  in  it  everywhere 
and  convince  the  country  how  great  is  the  responsibility." 

The  tendency  developed  in  the  last  few  years  to  investigate 
the  economic  sources  and  aspects  of  the  social  evil  "marks  a 
gratifying  broadening  of  the  social  consciousness,"  observes  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  saj's  that  an  inquiry  into  this  dark 
problem  a  decade  ago  "would  have  dealt  primarily  if  not  entirely 
with  the  reUgious,  moral,  and  legal  phases,"  and  continues: 

"Thus  far  the  hearings,  tho  colored  here  and  there  with  in- 
evitable rhetoric  and  loose  talk,  have  developed  interesting  data, 
and  this  line  of  research  should  be  followed  fairty  and  fearlessly 
until  a  soUd  body  of  sigxiifieant  facts  is  laid  down  for  a  basis  of 
intelligent  action — legislative  and  administrative.  The  mini- 
mum-wage idea  is  one  of  the  most  insistent  at  this  time,  and 
while  it  is  directed  at  more  evils  than  the  so-called  social  evil, 
its  bearing  upon  the  latter  is  likely  to  provide  its  chief  support 
with  public  opinion. 

"The  powerful  moral  impulse  aroused  by  this  tragic  subject 
should  not  be  allowed  to  precipitate  hasty  conclusions.  That 
poverty  -with  its  drain  upon  the  moral  and  physical  being  is  an 
important  contributory  cause  of  social  delinquency  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  the  most  accurate  data  should  be  procured  to 
ascertain  approximately  what  the  weight  of  low  wage  is  rela- 
tively to  other  factors.  The  social  factors  should  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  economic,  or  we  shall  fall  as  far  short  of  dealing 
practieallj-  with  the  question  as  the  previous  generation,  which 
ignored  the  latter." 

Whatever  the  relation  between  low  wages  and  vice,  says  the 
New  York  Press,  "there  is  no  possible  defense  for  a  wage  too 
small  to  feed  a  woman's  body  properly,  to  clothe  it  fittingly, 
and  to  house  it  decently."  The  Indianapolis  Star  reminds  us 
that  no  less  an  authority  than  Miss  Jane  Addams,  after  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  as  a  social  worker,  is  convinced  that  a 
close  relation  exists  between  insufficient  wages  for  women  and 
immorality.  And  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  convinced 
that  starvation  wages  are  "the  greatest  single  factor  in  the 
purely  white-slave  aspect  of  immoraUty." 


THE   NEW  WAY  WITH   OFFICE-SEEKERS 

/^l/niO  A  SAD  BLOW  to  the  array  of  office-hunters  and 
/-\  their  friends,  I^esident  Wilson's  announcement  that  he 
■^  -^  will  not  .see  api)licants  for  office,  except  upon  his  own 
invitation,  is  welcomed  by  the  press  generally  as  being  not 
merely  a  blow  to  the  spoils  system,  but  a  promise  of  greater 
effi(nen(!y  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  It  smashes  a 
pre<;edent,  dt^clares  the  Boston  Journal,  "one  that  might  have 
been  l)roken  long  ago,  in  the  way  of  freeing  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  to  the  advantage  of  everybody."  And  we  find  tho 
I'resident's  position  made  a  matter  for  congratulation  not  only 
by  this  Progressive  daily  and  by  Republican  papers  like  the 
Baltimore  American,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Boston 
Advertiser,  but  also  by  nearly  all  the  supposedly  expectant 
editors  of  the  influential  journals  which  supported  Mr.  Wilson 
la,st  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office-seekers'  point  of  view 
is  kept  in  mind  by  the  New  York  American  (Dem.),  which  agrees 
with  them  that  "turn  about  is  fair  play,"  and  "that  they  are 
strictly  within  their  rights  and  also  within  their  precedents"  in 
flocking  to  the  White  House  and  the  department  offices  at 
Washington.  And  the  attitude  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,  and  the  Democrats  must  have  the  loaves  and  fishes" 
is  franldy  taken  bj'  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.), 
generally  considered  a  Tammany  organ,  which  says: 

"A  President  may  make  a  hit  with  certain  groundlings  and 
mugwumps  and  so-called  reformers  by  talking  in  a  lofty  way 
about  not  being  bothered  by  office-seekers,  but  the  Democrats 
of  America  will  not  hke  it.  And  by  Democrats  we  mean  the 
people;  for  it  is  the  people,  spealdng  through  their  ballots,  who 
have  said  the  Democrats  shall  rule  this  country. 

"It  is  the  wish  of  Ameriea;n  voters  that  Democrats  shall  hold 
the  offices — all  of  the  offices,  not  merely  that  of  President,  but 
every  place  in  the  President's  gift  and  all  the  Federal  offices 
that  are  not  protected  by  the  Civil  Service.  President  Wilson 
is  where  he  is  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  not  only 
with  regard  to  tariff-legislation  recommendations,  but  with 
regard  to  the  offices  that  are  to  be  filled." 

While  President  Wilson's  position  is  thought  to  be    "revolu- 


PUTTING    ON  THE    SCREENS. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

tionary"  by  many,  the  New  York  Tribune  points  out  that 
"President  McKinley,  and  before  him  President  Cleveland, 
more  particularly  in  his  second  term,  followed  substantially 
the  same  poUey."  His  plan  is  set  forth  briefly  in  the  following 
official  statement  from  the  White  House: 
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"The  President  res:rets  tliat  he  is  obliged  to  announce  that  he 
deems  it  his  duty  to  decline  to  see  aj^plieants  for  office  in  person, 
except  when  he  himself  invites  the  inter\ie\v.  It  is  his  purpose 
and  desire  to  devote  his  attention  very  earnestly  and  very  con- 
stantly to  the  business  of  the  Government  and  the  large  questions 
of  policy  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  he  knows  from  his  experi- 
ence as  Clovernor  of  New  Jersey  (where  it  fell  to  him  to  make  in- 
numerable appointments)  that  the  greater  part  both  of  his  time 
and  of  his  energy  will  be  spent  in  personal  interviews  with  candi- 
dates unless  he  sets  an  invariable  rule  in  the  matter.  It  is  his 
intention  to  deal  with  appointments  through  the  heads  of  the 
several  executi"«e  departments." 

Such  a  policy,  observes  the  Charlotte  Chronicle  (Dem.)  "is 
the  basis  of  organization  in  all  corporate  interests,  and  the 
Government  should  be  manipulated  as  a  business  ent(>rprise. 
In  this  light  the  new  President  seems  to  regard  it."  If  it  is 
successfully  carried  out,  it  will,  in  the  Springfield  Republican's 
(Ind.)  opinion, 

"in  itself  effect  a  reform  of  great  importance  and  increase  won- 
derfully the  working  power  of  all  the  Presidents  in  the  years 
to  come.  Mr.  Taft  valiantly  championed  economy,  reorganiza- 
tion, and  efficiency  in  the  Government.  Mr.  Wilson  begins  by 
seeking  to  apply  the  idea  in  the  use  of  the  President's  time. 
The  country  should  support  him  in  this  departure,  since  it  must 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  as  a  whole." 

"The  Revolution  of  1913"  is  what  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.) 
calls  this  reversal  of  the  policy  of  that  other  great  Democrat, 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  "spoils 
system."     Says  The  Globe: 

"It  has  taken  continuous  effort  for  eightj^  years  to  cut  out 
the  cancer  whose  germs  Jackson  introduced.  Our  Government, 
in  its  first  period  pure  and  economical,  became  corrupt  and 
extravagant.  At  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  this  system  and  its 
natural  allies  would  strangle  the  great  democratic  experiment. 
It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  as  one  great  Democratic  leader  brought 
this  pest  on  the  country,  another  should  have  the  honor  of 
driving  it  out.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
President  should  be  the  posting  of  a  notice  to  the  hungry  that 
this  Administration  has  higher  ideals  than  the  satisfaction  of 
their  appetites.  If  the  new  President  has  the  courage  to  stand 
by  the  convictions  he  entertains  and  refuses  to  turn  out  the 
competent  and  experienced  to  make  places  for  the  incompetent 
and  inexperienced,  his  Administration  will  be  a  success." 

The  new  policy,  if  persisted  in,  continues  The  Globe,  "-ndll 
re\olutionize  the  relations  between  Congress  and  the  executive 
departments,"  for — 

"Congress  is  a  creeping  thief  of  power.  It  has  seldom  ventured 
to  domineer  OAer  the  President  himself,  but  it  has  made  the 
Secretaries  largely  its  humble  servants.     It  sends  mandates  to 


them  and  summons  them  for  cross-examination  before  its  com- 
mittees. The  Secretaries  have  not  been  equipped  to  strike  back. 
With  the  patronage  power  concentrated  at  the  White  House 
and  the  members  of  (\jngress  able  to  deal  directly  therewith  the 
Secretaries  were  not  feared. 

"A  different  relation  is  established  when  a  member  of  Congress 
knows  that  a  Seerc>tary  is  practically  the  dispenser  of  patronage 
— that  his  favor  must  be  secured.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
new  President  has  established  this  new  policy  not  merely  to 
save  his  own  time,  but  in  the  hope  of  restoring  independence 
to  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 

"How  the  new  system  will  work  it  will  take  time  to  sho'v. 
Its  first  eff(>ct  Avill  doubtless  be  to  weaken  the  President'^  direct 
influence  over  Congress." 

The  fact  that  former  Presidents  have  made  use  of  Federal 
patronage  to  build  up  a  personal  machine  and  sometimes  thus  to 
insure  their  reelection  might  naturally  bring  forth  some  news- 
paper questioning  as  to  the  possible  effect  that  the  rejection 
of  such  assistance  will  have  upon  President  Wilson's  political 
fortunes.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  editors.  Or, 
perhaps,  they  think  that  Mr.  Brjan  or  Mr.  McCombs  can  be 
depended  upon  to  keep  the  Wilson  organization  together,  or 
that  patronage  is  no  longer  all-powerful.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  indeed,  denies  that  leadership  depends  on 
patronage : 

"We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  fact  that  any  Executive  who 
fills  an  important  and  coveted  office  makes  one  ingrate  and  nine 
enemies.  The  handicaps  and  embarrassments  which  Governors 
and  Presidents  suffer  on  the  score  of  patronage  are  notorious. 
Mr.  Wilson  at  once  shows  that  he  feels  this,  bj-  taking  steps  to 
put  as  much  of  the  burden  as  possible  on  other  shoulders.  More 
leaders  are  broken  by  means  of  the  offices  than  are  made  by 
them.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  conception  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  between  the  two  things  is  all  wrong;  leadership  is 
often  loaded  down  and  injured  by  patronage,  but  it  is  never 
created  by  it." 

The  Evening  Post  agrees  \vith  such  papers  as  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  and  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  that  the  President  has  made  a  good  start 
in  making  appointments,  and  thinks  "the  signs  are  very  strong 
that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  expecting  to  place  them- 
selves alongside  their  chief." 

"The  President's  clean-cut  direction  against  the  handing  out 
of  offices  to  his  own  relatives  will  strengthen  his  hands  in  tha 
refusal  of  personal  favors  to  those  less  near  to  him.  The  state- 
ment by  the  Postmaster-General  that  satisfactory  postmasters 
are  to  be  continued  in  office  to  the  end  of  their  terms  is  only  what 
should  have  been  expected,  since  this  principle  has  become  pretty 
thoroughly  recognized  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years; 
but  its  prompt  announcement  is  significant.     We  trust  it  may 
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pri)\f  tlif  pnllidt'  tt)  till  n  ai-|)oiiitnifiit,  at  the  closo  of  llicir 
Utius,  witliDiil  rik'Hnl  to  politics,  of  sm-h  postiim.stiTs  as  huvn 
showu  i-oiispi<'uous  iiu-rit." 

IVt'sidfut  WilsoiLs  confert'iiei'S  with  Souutor  l^i  FolU-tle  are 
taken  by  some  u^  nvidenci'  of  his  williiiiifiit'ss  to  disn'tjanl  party 
liiifs  in  iiiakintf  api)Ointin«'nts.  Hut  tht-  New  Yoriv  /Vf'.s,s  (ProK.) 
is  opt'uly  ilisappoiiUt'd  tiiat  tht'  I'n«si(U-nt  shouhl  "reverse  him- 
self" by  consultinK  over  oRiees  with  members  of  Congress: 

"If  that  hail  been  the  only  way  in  which  he  eould  f?el  liis 
projn^m  earried  out,  it  might  have  looked  all  right  to  everybody. 
iUit  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  agree  that  it  was  the  otdy 
way.  If  Mr.  Wilson  had  stuck  to  his  guns  in  this  matter,  puldiir 
opinion,  backing  him  up  enthusiastieally,  would  liave  made  the 
members  of  Congress  appreciate  that  there  was  another  way." 


MAKING  COAL  STRIKES  PAY 

THE  ART  of  making  strikes  pay  has  apparently  been 
mastered  by  the  hard-cojil  operators,  conclude  several 
Eastern  papers  in  view  of  a  report  on  coal  prices  and 
wages  which  was  sent  in  to  Congress  as  one  of  Secretary  Nagel's 
last  official  acts.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  summarizes  the 
figures  in  the  report,  the  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  in 
the  retail  price  of  coal  was  made  ostensibly  to  compensate  for  the 
advance  in  wages  following  last  spring's  strike.  But,  we  are 
informed,  "  the  coal  operators  paid  their,  miners  S4,(X)0,000  addi- 
ti(mal  during  1912  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  wages  and  ad- 
vanced the  cost  of  coal  to  the  public  in  the  same  year  $13,450,- 
000.  Thus  they  gained  $9,450,000  in  one  year  as  a  consequence 
of  the  strike."  In  this  way  "the  miners,  the  operators,  and  the 
retailers  all  made  easy  money  by  the  strike  and  the  wage  agree- 
ment," observes  the  Springfield  Republican,  "while  the  public 
alone  has  lost  money,  through  higher  prices,  without  any  com- 
pensation whatev^er."  In  New  England,  a  region  especially 
hard  hit  by  high  coal  prices,  another  daily,  the  Boston  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  is  indignant  at  "the  apparent  deliberate- 
ness  with  which  the  coal  interests  involved  here  set  to  work 
with  the  purpose  of  trifling  with  the  public.  .  .  .  They  entered 
upon  this  plan  of  extortion  without  compunction  and  without 
hesitation."  And  what  makes  the  sin  of  the  operators  more 
grievous,  according  to  the  New  Y^ork  Tribune's  way  of  think- 
ing, is  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  become  customary 
with  them: 

"After  the  strikes  of  1900  and  1902  they  raised  wages  32 
cents  a  ton  and  prices  to  the  public  $1  a  ton.  The  Tribune  last 
spring  estimated  their  profit  from  that  transaction  at  more  than 
$300,000,000  in  a  decade.  When  there  is  so  much  money  as 
that  in  strikes,  will  the  anthracite-coal  industry  ever  be  free 
from  them?" 

The  report,  which  was  prepared  by  investigators  connected 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  compliance  with  a  Congressional 
resolution,  does  not  offer  much  hope  for  relief  next  year.  After 
giving  various  details  regarding  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
minei-s  after  the  agreement  made  last  spring,  and  sho^^'ing  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  operators  profited  by  the  situation, 
it  goes  on  as  follows  to  discuss  imderlying  causes: 

"Owing  principally  to  marked  differences  in  quality  and  ac- 
cessibiUty  of  the  coal,  the  producing  cost  to  the  various  com- 
panies varies  so  widely  that  if  the  company  having  the  highest 
cost  of  production  sells  at  a  price  high  enough  to  earn  a  fair 
profit,  the  more  favorablj-  situated  coal  companies,  selling  at 
the  same  price,  wiU  reap  enormous  profits. 

"Furthermore,  where  there  is  a  common  control  of  coal  mines 
and  railroads,  the  capital  invested  derives  its  income  from  both 
the  mining  and  transportation  of  coal,  and  the  failure  to  realize 
profits  in  mining  may  be,  and  often  is,  compensated  by  profits 
in  the  operations  of  the  railroad  on  account  of  coal  tonnage. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  control- 


ling tiuan<-ial  interests  wlu-ther  the  profits  are  derived  from  the* 
mining  or  fnjm  the  trans|)ortation  of  coal. 

"Under  these  conditions,  the  motives  t<j  increase  the  efficiency 
and  to  decrease  the  cost  of  mining  coal  are  much  weaker  than 
in  the  ease  of  a  corporation  depend«-nt  for  its  profits  entirely 
on  the  results  of  its  mining." 

So  the  New  York  Commercial  concludes  that  these  uncom- 
f()rta})Ie  conditions  "will  continue  to  e.xist  as  long  as  the  same 
ownership  extt-nds  over  coal-producing  and  <;oal-transporta- 
tion."  "Is  our  (Jovernment  as  helpless  as  the  individual  con- 
sumers appear  to  be  to  defend  themselves  against  this  extor- 
tion?" asks  the  Philadeli)hia  Public  Ledger.  Apparently  it  is, 
in  the  Boston  Journal's  opinion,  and — 

"In  the  climax  of  hopelessness  and  the  measure  of  futility 
against  tin;  outrage,  it  writes  down  the  plainest  demand  for 
government  ownership  of  coal  mines  which  has  been  made.  If 
the  great  coal  interest  is  so  intrenched  that  it  can  violate  with 
impunity  a  principle  supposed  to  be  written  into  the  Federal 
statutes,  the  need  for  government  ownership  becomes  exigent 
and  imperative." 

It  is  for  the  new  Administration  "to  act  upon  the  proofs  the 
Taft  Administration  has  made  ready."  So  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser remarks,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  is  moved  to  note 
"the  new  Attorney-General's  special  qualifications  for  prose- 
cuting the  coal-roads": 

"He  has  for  years  made  a  special  study  of  the  anthracite  in- 
dustry, and  he  has  had  charge  of  the  Government's  suits  against 
the  alleged  combination  since  Attorney-General  Bonaparte's 
day.  .  .  .  He  will  now  have  the  best  of  opportunities  to  go  his 
own  pace  in  proceedings  against  Avhat  is,  in  effect,  a  coal  monop- 
oly— and  one  of  the  most  brazen  in  existence." 


MR.  WILSON'S  WORD  TO  LATIN*  AMERICA 

THE  NOTICE  served  on  our  Latin-American  neighbors 
by  President  Wilson  that  the  best  way  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  "the 
orderly  processes  of  just  government  based  upon  law  .  .  .  and 
upon  the  public  conscience  and  approval,"  is  variously  char- 
acterized by  our  press  as  a  warning  and  an  assurance.  In  either 
light  it  seems  to  be  considered  timely  and  felicitous.  "Granted 
that  a  warning  note  was  necessary,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "the  statement  issued  by  the  President 
has  the  great  merit  of  combining  a  maximum  of  impressiveness 
with  a  minimum  of  offense."  "It  is  more  than  a  chart  for  the 
guidance  of  his  own  Administration,"  observes  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.) ;  "it  is  an  inspiration  for  the  well-disposed  inhabi- 
tants of  every  republic  south  of  the  Rio  Grande."  "  Divested 
of  a  few  academic  phrases,"  says  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune  (Rep.), 
the  President's  statement  "is  to  the  effect  that  the  approved 
features  of  his  predecessor's  poUcy  are  to  be  maintained." 
Francisco  Escobar,  Colombia's  Consid-General  in  New  York, 
informs  the  press  that  the  Latin-American  republics  needed  to 
hear  just  such  a  word  at  this  time.  "There  is  not  a  suspicion 
of  hypocrisy  in  this  strong  declaration  of  an  honest  pohcy,"  he 
says.  Many  editors  agree  with  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  that  the  President's  words  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  plans  of  Castro,  Zelaya,  and  other  "pro- 
fessional revolutionists  who  had  convinced  themselves  that  license 
would  be  permitted  in  Central  America  under  a  Democratic 
Administration  at  Washington." 

President  Wilson's  statement  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  Administration  will  be  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  sister 
republics  of  Central  and  South  America  and  to  promote  in  every 
proper  and"  honorable  way  the  interests  which  are  common 
to  the  peoples  of  the  two  continents 

"Cooperation  is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every  turn 
by  the  orderly  processes  of  just  government  based  upon  law. 
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not  upon  arbitrai-y  or  irregfular  force.  We  hold,  as  I  am  sure 
all  thoughtful  leaders  of  republiean  government  everywhere 
hold,  that  just  government  rests  ahvaj^s  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  order  based 

upon  law  and  upon  the  public  conscience;  and  ai)proval 

"We  shall  lend  our  influence  of  every  kin(l  to  tiio  realization 
of  these  principles  in  fact  and  practise,  knowing  that  disorder, 
personal  intrigue,  and  d(>fiance  of  constitutional  rights  weaken 
and  discredit  government  and  injun;  none  as  much  as  the  people 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  common  life  and  their 
common  affairs  so  tainted  and  disturbed.  We  can  have  no 
sympathy  with  f  liose  wlio  seek  to 
seize  the  power  of  government  to 
advance  their  own  personal  inter- 
ests or  ambition 

"As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall 
prefer  those  who  act  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  honor,  who  pro- 
tect private  rights  and  respect 
the  restraints    of   constitutional 

provision 

"The  United  States  has  noth- 
ing to  seek  in  Central  and  Soutli 
America  except  the  lasting  inter- 
ests of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents,  the  security  of  gov- 
ernments intended  for  the  people 
and  for  no  special  group  or  in- 
terest, and  the  development  of 
personal  and  trade  relationships 
between  the  two  continents  which 
shall  redound  to  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  both,  and  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
neither. 

"From  these  principles  may 
be  read  so  .much  of  the  future 
policy  of  this  Government  as  it 
is  necessary  now  to  forecast." 


As  the  Sun  correspondent 
reads  it,  this  statement,  in  its 
promise  to  promote  business  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  virtually  declares  for  that  very  "dollar 
diplomacy"  which  "many  Democrats,  including  officers  of  the 
present  Administration  and  Democratic  members  of  Congress, 
have  repeatedly  asserted  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  new  regime." 
The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  however,  finds  in  the  President's 
words  a  distinct  "Wilson  doctrine"  concerning  our  relations 
with  our  southern  neighbors.     We  read: 

"The  Wilson  doctrine  is  a  needed  supplement  to  and  comple- 
ment of  the  ]\Ionroe  Doctrine.  A  hundred  years  ago  unconquer- 
able opposition  was  announced  to  the  application  of  the  European 
system,  as  it  was  called,  to  this  continent.  The  reasons  for  the 
pronouncement  were  two:  first,  sympathy  for  republican  gov- 
ernment as  opposed  to  monarchical  government;  second,  a  feel- 
ing that  self-interest  required  us  to  have  peaceful  neighbors 
to  the  south.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  thus  bottomed  both  on 
unselfishness  and  selfishness,  was  naturally  strong  enough  to 
endure. 

"The  principles  behind  the  Wilson  doctrine,  altho  addrest 
to  our  people  and  to  South  America  rather  than  to  Europe, 
are  identical  with  those  behind  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  There  is 
the  same  sympathy  with  republican  institutions,  manifest  this 
tbme  in  aversion  to  t.^annical  dictatorships  that  have  all  the  evil 
of  monarchy  and  little  of  the  good;  there  is  the  same  beUef  that 
our  self-interest  reqixires  us  to  have  law-abiding  neighbors,  and 
that  such  are  to  be  secured  by  frowning  on  governments  based  on 
mihtary  force  and  encom-agiug  those  based  on  democratic  con- 
sent. Just  as  it  concerned  us  to  keep  the  European  monarchs 
out  of  Central  and  South  America,  so  it  concerns  us  to  prevent 
the  rule  of  local  monarchs  whose  rival  personal  ambitions  will 
keep  their  peoples  forever  embroiled. 

"The  American  influence  in  not  a  few  Latin-American  coun- 
tries has  been  thrown  against  republican  principles.  We  have 
not  assisted,  as  we  should  have  assisted,  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  have  not  honestly  sought  to  develop  capacities  for 
self-government.  In  Santo  Domingo  and  in  Cuba  we  have  done  so, 
and  the  resvdts  so  far  have  been  good,  but  for  the  most  part 
our  representatives  have  encouraged  what  are  called  '  strong ' 
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governments,  in  Latin  America  as  elsewhere  almost  invarial)ly 
go\'ernnK'nts  of  graft,  of  assassination,  and  ultimately  of  disorder 
because  of  tyrannical  excesses.  It  makes  for  a  gr(Mvtii  of  national 
respect  to  have  the  J 'resident  give  a.ssurances  that  for  four  years 
at  least  reasonable  doubts  are  to  bo  resolved  in  favor  of  con- 
stitutional government  rather  than  against  it,  and  that  there 
is  not  to  be  constant  insulting  of  our  Latin-American  friends  by 
tlie  imph'cation  that  they  an*  so  inferior  they  must  e.xpect 
tyrannj-.  A  new  era  will  open  to  the  disturbed  countries  of 
the  south  if  there  is  firm  adherence  to  this  Wilson  doctrine  and 
all  come  to  reaUze  that  the  influonc(>  of  this  country   will   be 

steadily  e.xerted  for  constitution- 
alism  and  in  opposition  to  its 
enemies." 

As  bearing  upon  Mexico,  notes 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  policy 
outlined  "is  neither  hostile  nor 
partial  to  General  Huerta,  but  is 
calculated  to  encourage  the  asser- 
tion of  constitutionalism  and 
peace,  whether  under  him  or  an- 
other." Other  editors  read  into 
the  President's  words  a  determin- 
ation to  go  slowly  in  the  matter 
of  recognizing  the  Huerta  regime. 
Tho.st!  Latin-American  agita- 
tors who  looked  for  a  period  of 
hcense  under  our  new  Adminis- 
tration experienced  another  sur- 
prize and  disapj)ointment  when  a 
peremptory  note  from  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  moved  President 
Gomez  of  Cuba  to  veto  the 
Amnesty  Bill  which  he  had  al- 
ready signed  in  deuance  of  our 
State  Department's  advice.  Thi? 
bill,  for  political  reasons,  would  have  hberated  and  pardoned 
thousands  of  criminals.  Even  the  anti-Bryan  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  praises  "the  promptness  and  good  judgment  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  action"  in  this  matter. 

And  in  the  Repubhcan  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer  we  read: 

"As  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  William  .J.  Bryan  has  made  a 
good  start.  When  he  learned  upon  assuming  office  that  President 
Gomez,  the  Cuban  Executive,  had  before  him  a  bill  not  only 
providing  for  a  general  jail  delivery,  but  bestowing  a  kind  of 
immunity  bath  upon  persons  charged  or  suspected  of  misconduct 
who  have  not  yet  been  tried,  lie  at  once  got  busy  and  entered  a 
protest  against  the  approval  of  such  a  vicious  piece  of  legislation. 
The  next  thing  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  pubUe  heard  was  that  Gomez 
had  signed  the  bill. 

"There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  done  so  before  the 
protest  from  Washington  reached  him  or  whether  his  signature 
was  appended  to  the  bill  in  a  spirit  of  defiance.  However  that 
may  be,  Gomez  was  subsequently  impelled  to  change  his  attitude. 
As  his  signature  of  the  bill  had  not  been  officially  proclaimed,  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  reverse  himself,  and  the  measure  wliich  he  at 
first  approved  has  now  been  vetoed. 

"It  is  an  entirely  safe  assumption  that  Gomez  did  not  veto 
it  very  much  against  his  own  personal  desire  without  the  applica- 
tion of  some  powerful  compulsion,  and  to  Mr.  Bryan  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  acted  wdth  the  resolution  and  energy  and  prompti- 
tude which  the  occasion  demanded.  He  has  announced  himself 
to  be  a  lover  of  peace,  but  it  seems  that  he  can  be  sufficiently 
aggressive  and  uncompromising  upon  occasion." 

The  Washington  Post,  an  independent  paper,  which  in  past 
years  was  usually  in  full  accord  \\ith  the  Taft  Administration, 
also  commends  Secretary  Bryan's  attitude  and  thinks  it  "  now 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  in  complete 
harmony  with  regard  to  Latin  America."  And  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  congratulates  the  nation  on  Air.  Bryan's  first- 
hand knowdedge  of  Latin-American  conditions,  since  "as  a pri\ate 
citizen  he  was  an  honored  guest  while  in  South  America,  and  an 
earnest  student  of  the  countries  there." 
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TIIK  C'HALLKN(iIN(5  ACTIOX  of  tho  IriUTiiutioiial 
Assiiciiition  of  Hii(l»rt'  aiul  Striictiinil  Iron  Woikt-rs 
i:i  nt'Uctini'  us  pri'siilt  lit  a  iiiuii  fomiclcil  of  coiispiriiitj 
to  proniotf  tln"  McNtmmrn  (Ivnaniitinjfs,  hritiKs  forth  what  the 
\fw  York  Call  (Sot-ialist)  nf«'rs  to  as  "thr  usual  torn-nt  of 
(lisj,'ustinK  moral  diatrihfs  from  the  capitaHsl  pn>ss  as  to  tho 
criiiiiiuil  tt'iidt'iicU's  of  trach'-uuitmism." 
Thi'sc  papers  ari*,  in(lt't'<l,  harsh  t'uoufjjh  in 
tht'ir  cliarac'tfrizatioiis  of  th»'  Iron  Workers. 
T!.i'  ret'K'ctiouof  Prtsidtiit  Frank  M.  H^an 
was,  it  will  he  rt-mt'inberi'd,  accom|)anit'd  by 
the  choiee  of  another  eoinieted  defendant  as 
se<'ond  vice-presidt-nt,  and  funds  were  voted 
to  defend  the  eoinieted  men  in  ease  of  a  new 
trial,  and  to  eare  for  their  families.  This, 
aecordiiiK  to  the  journals  which  The  Call 
would  class  as  "capitalistic,"  was  a  "defi- 
ance of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  civiliza- 
tion," "an  abominable  perversion  of  the 
natural  instincts  of  justice  and  conscience," 
and  it  is  asserted  that  union  labor  suffers 
loss  through  this  incident.  But  these  writers 
draw  a  line  between  the  Iron  Workers  and  the 
great  body  of  union  men.  The  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser, spealcing  for  New  England,  declares: 

"The  labor  men — not  the  leaders  merely, 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  well-organized 
unions  in  this  s(>ction — have  no  sympathy  for 
Kyan,  while  the  \erdict  against  him  stands, 
and  they  ha\e  absolutely  no  sympathy  with 
labor  campaigns  of  the  sort  the  officials  of 
the  Iron  Workers  carried  on.  They  feel  that 
the  McNamaras  did  more  to  hurt  labor  than 
to  help  it,  and  they  would  feel  so,  even  if  the 
dynamite  fiends  had  never  been  caught  and 
identified.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way 
in  which  organized  labor  can  undo  the  terri- 
ble blunder  committed  at  Indianapolis,  unless 
by  action  of  all  the  unions  in  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  in  some  form  of  public  protest  against  any  as- 
sociation with  the  Iron  Workers'  Association.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  labor  men  in  tliis  section  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Federation  act  in  some  way  in  repudiating  the  dynamiters  and 
all  who  support  them." 

The  Federation,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  has  taken 
no  action  against  the  Iron  Workers,  "on  the  ground  that  the 
men  convicted  acted  only  as  individuals  and  probably  mis- 


reprcsiiiiiMJ  the  Hentimeut  of  their  followers." 
this  New  York  paper: 


But,  continues 


FKANK  .M.   UVAN. 

Not  even  his  conviction  as  a  dyna- 
inite  conspirator  can  sliake  liis  liold 
on  liis  fellow  Iron  Worlcers,  wlio  have 
.iiist  reelected  him  as  their  president. 


"That  pha  of  av(»idance  will  no  h)nger  hold.  The  Iron  Workers 
ha\('  frankly  advertised  tlu'ir  insensibility  to  crimes  perpetrated 
with  their  funds  and  under  their  name.  Tln-y  are  willing  to  be 
considered  in  their  organized  capacity  as  enemies  of  Uiw  and 
order.     The  public  now  knows  exactly  where  they  stand. 

"But  will  Samuel  (JomjM'rs,  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  publicly  disavowed  sympathy  with 
the  M(f.\aiiiara  ci-imcs  and  with  the  individ- 
uals who  instigated  them,  allow  tliis  anarch 
istic  a.ssociation  to  affiliate  longer  with  the 
body  of  which  he  is  the  head? 

"The  reelection  of  Ryan  is  a  direct  incite- 
iiieiit  to  dynamiting.  It  says  to  the  labor 
unionist:  'Blow  uj)  the  non-union  job,  and 
organized  labor  will  stand  by  you.'  It  is 
(lilTcrcnt  from  standing  by  the  accused  dyna- 
miter with  fuiids  for  his  defense  before  his 
trial  and  before  his  guilt  has  been  legally 
established.  It  is  standing  by  him  after  his 
trial  and  conviction.  What  will  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  do  about  it?" 

From  the  Socialist  point  of  view,  as  ex- 
prest  in  the  New  York  Call,  certain  facts 
appear  more  important  than  they  do  to  the 
eyes  of  the  journals  just  quoted.  In  this 
Socialist  editor's  opinion,  the  men  tried  at 
Indianapolis  "were  convicted  on  very  doubt- 
ful-looking proof,"  and  "every  point  of  law- 
was  strained  to  the  utmost"  to  convict  them. 
Hence  the  members  of  the  Iron  Workers' 
Association 

"could  readily  see  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings the  handiwork  of  the  Erectors'  As.so- 
ciation  and  its  only  too  apparent  purpose  to 
destroy  their  union  root  and  branch.  And 
very  naturally  when  the  cry  of  'criminal'  is 
raised  they  are  far  more  likely  to  fix  their 
gaze  on  the  'criminals '  on  the  other  side  and 
overlook  their  own — if  indeed  they  be  such. 
"It  may  be  said  that  they  have  no  re- 
spect for  law,  and  in  a  certain  sense  that  is, 
perhajjs,  true.  After  their  experience  it 
would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  i'f  they  saw  anything  in  it  but  power, 
a  thing  that  induces  fear  rather  than  respect;  a  power  used  to 
the  limit  to  destroy  their  organization  and  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  slaves  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemy,  the  Steel  Trust. 

"And  under  the  circumstances  their  reelection  of  Ryan,  even 
at  the  very  worst,  is  not  one  wliit  more  immoral  or  iniquitous 
than  the  actions  of  those  that  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them  with  the  law  as  a  weapon  for  their  destruction,  and 
no  amount  of  hypocritical  mouthings  about  'morality'  wiU 
convince  them  of  it  either." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Curious  how  the  man  higher  up  lies  low. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  boundary  between  Arizona  and  Mexico  seems  to  be  altogether  too 
imaginary. — Chicago  News. 

At  any  rate,  the  name  Garrison  is  a  good  name  for  Secretary  of  War. — 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

Hunger  strike  suffragettes  have  at  least  done  something  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  almost  as  hard  to  mention  the  name  of  a  Cabinet  official,  off-hand, 
as  it  was  to  write  the  date  correctly  on  the  2d  of  January. —  Washington 
Star. 

The  Government  is  getting  quite  stuck  up  over  its  parcel-post  service. 
A  can  of  sjTup  in  a  mail-bag  broke  the  other  day. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

The  new  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  is  named  Marble.  The 
railroads,  we  think,  will  find  that  he  has  his  heart  in  his  work.— Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

The  ahnost  boyish  hilarity  which  marked  the  first  informal  meeting  of 
the  Wilson  Cabinet  took  place  before  the  President's  announcement 
transferring  the  office-seekers  to  the  care  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.— 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


No,  the  Webb  Bill  is  not  a  bill  for  the  "lame  ducks." — Kansas  City  Star. 

While  Mexico  is  strong  in  initiative  it  is  short  in  referendxun — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

At  last  there  is  an  administration  that  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  can 
indorse. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Utah  has  adopted  a  mothers'  pension  bill.  Thus  women  begin  to  get 
their  revenge  on  Mormonism. — San  Francisco  Call. 

Englishman  who  hopes  to  start  a  Utopia  in  Central  America  revives 
those  strictures  on  the  national  sense  of  humor. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Senate  left  1,400  appointments  for  President  Wilson  to  make. 
Yet  there's  only  one  job  he  really  has  to  fill. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  now  sadly  evident  that  the  "open-door"  policy  at  the  White 
House  was  intended  merely  to  speed  the  departing  ofiBce-seeker. — Cleve- 
land Lea'der. 

President  Wilson  seems  to  be  doing  all  he  can  to  make  it  plain  that 
he  is  the  manager,  not  a  waiter,  of  that  Democratic  pie  counter. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  salary  of  $75,000  a  year  wiU  not  cause  President 
Wilson  to  imagine  that  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been 
solved. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  WAR  PREPARATIONS 


658.000  705,000  540.000  750,000 

German.  French. 

PRESENT   AND  FUTURE   PEACE   FORCES  07  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

Comparative  strength  shown  by  height  of  the  figures. 


THE  CONTAGION  OF  WAR  has  now  reached  West- 
ern Europe,  wliore  the  armies  are  at  least  fighting  in 
the  cloiul.s,  a.s  they  were  seen  over  Jerusalem  before  the 
saoic  of  Titus.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Croix  (Paris),  as  it 
sees  Germany's  projected  increase  of  land  forces,  and  the 
an.swer  France  makes  to  the  challenge  by  her  new  Army  Law. 
(Jrrmany  is  to  raise  a  spe- 
cial arm3'  fund  of  §2r)0,- 
000,000,  and  in  spite  of 
the  heavj'  shadow  thrown 
by  this  scheme  on  the 
hopes  of  a  commercial  re- 
vival and  the  failure  of 
the  Kaiser's  Government 
to  float  a  loan  of  8100,000,- 
000  in  Prussian  Treasury- 
notes,  the  people,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  accept  the  pro- 
po.sal,  particularly  as  it  is 
to  be  supported  by  the 
imposition  of  a  special  tax 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  rich. 
The  financial  press,  some 
commercial  papers,  and 
the  organs  of  Socialism 
alone  unite  in  condemn- 
ing the  measure. 

Thus  the  Boer  sen  Coii- 
riei-  (Financial,  Berlin)  resents  the  tax  on  fortunes,  arguing  that 
."a  tax  of  this  sort  is  only  imposed  in  times  of  the  gra\'est  need, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  act  quickly  because  an  enemy  is  at  the 
gate,"  and  that  "the  invocation  of  such  extreme  measures  in 
time  of  peace  will  easily  create  the  irai)ression  that  they  aro 
the  last  sheet-anchors  of  an  impoverished  country."  "Tho 
proposed  colossal  expenditure  of  .S250,000,000,"  declares  another 
representative  of  German  commercial  interests,  the  Fra:iI:furLer 
ZeUung,  is  "a  symptom  of  the  present  international  drunken- 
ijess  over  armaments."  The  pro- 
posal to  tax  fortunes,  says  prudent 
"Aunty  Voss,"  a  middle-class  or- 
gan— the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin)— "is  tantamount  to  an  avow- 
al of  the  nation's  bankruptej\" 

But  a  newspaper  of  a  certain 
o.Tieial  responsibility,  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger  (Berlin),  remarks  mon^ 
cautiously  that  "this  is  no  time 
to  exhibit  pessimism."  "It  is  not 
difficult  for  us  to  outdo  the  com- 
petition of  our  neighbors,"  we  are 
told,  "but  it  is  necessary  to  do 
the  thing  thoroughlj' — it  is  neces- 
sary that  wo  show  ourseh'es  to 
be  the  stronger."  "We  must  show 
France  our  power,"  similarly  de- 
clares the  National  Liberal  Na- 
tional    ZeUung    (Berlin),     "and 

make  her  feel  sure  that  eur  Gov^ernment  ■will  take  care  that  noth- 
ing wU  be  left  undone  to  secure  our  world  position,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate that  our  supply  of  men,  which  is  vevy  large,  affords 
us  new  sources  of  recruitment  which  will  match  any  rivalry 
whateve»* ' 


More  directly  threatening  is  the  utterance  of  the  Pangcrman- 
ist  Posl,  who.se  savage  words  run  thus: 

"France  refu.ses  to  admit  tiic  idea  that  she  has  long  ago  been 
outstrijjt  by  Germany  in  military  strength.  Jiut  we  see  in  this 
notliing  more  than  a  i)ro(ligious  struggle  to  maintain  a  military 
equality  with  her  neighbors  in  spite  of  a  flwiiidling  birth-rate. 

We  can    not   desist    from 

the  course  Ave  are  pursuing 
until  a  new  duel  so  weak- 
«  ns  the  French  people  tiiat 
France  can  in  no  point,  in 
spite  of  supreme  efTorts, 
maintain  an  equality  with 
her  neighbor.  Befon*  his- 
tjry  has  decided  this  point 
of  difference  between 
Trance  and  Germany-  wo 
fear  that  P^rance  will  fell 
to  acknowledge  the  con- 
ditions created  by  natur.il 
and  peaceful  evolution 
during  tho  last  forty 
vears." 


It  is  "a  policy  of  folly," 
ex(  laims  the  Socialist  or- 
gu,n,  Vornmerts  (Berlin), 
"and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  see  the  end  of  it." 
And  it  proceeds: 


(lEKM.vNY  AND  Fkanck —  "W  iio  SOWS  nouiiiit;,  reaps  noiliiiig.  " 
Death—  "Yes,  and  I  am  the  reaper."  —Amstcnlammcr. 


"We  are  on  the  eve  of 

a  new  period  which  will  involve  enormous  sacrifices,  financial, 
material,  and  personal,  and  will  deepen  the  antagonism  which 
exists  between  the  capitalist  states.  It  is  a  policy  of  catas- 
troplie  ;  militarism  is  becoming  a  menace  more  and  more  \\o- 
lent  to  the  state.  Middle-class  society  shows  itself  insatiable, 
and  militarism,  the  instrument  of  its  creation,  is  becoming  the 
tyrant  of  this  society;  not  a  single  party  of  the  middle  classes 
dares  any  longer  to  resist  this  militarism;  all  are  incapable  of 
cheeking  the  ruinous  career  of  this  despot." 

In  a  tone  of  reassurance  the  semi-official  Continental  Corre- 
spondence states  that  Germany's 
"""  I      geographical   position,   more   in- 

secure than  that  of  France, 
quite  justifies  her  extravagant 
war  budget.     As  we  read: 


"France's  geographical  posi- 
tion is  such  that  she  has  only  to 
reckon  with  one  great  enemy. 
(Jermanj",  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  lying 
between  two  powerful  neighbors, 
France  and  Russia.  France  has 
allied  herself  with  Russia,  v/it!i 
tlie  result  that  many  Frenchmen 
are  dreaming  fantastic  dreams  of 
being  able  one  day  to  humble  Ger- 
manj'  with  the  aid  of  her  northern 
ally.  The  real  reason  why  Ger- 
many is  increasing  her  fighting  for- 
ces is  that  she  ft>els  it  her  hound- 
en  duty  to  secure  herself  agains; 
all  political  combinations." 


^ 


r 


Aluch  more  specific  and  alarmist  is  the  following  comment  of 
tlie  Kodnische  ZeUung,  which  is  also  credited  with  a  semi-official 
a.itliority: 

"Less  feeling  would  be  rous(>(l  in  G(>rmany  over  the  proposed 
war  budget  if  the  Government  would  only  clearly,  distinctly, 
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ftiiil  witliDiit  in>s(»<rv  iM>iiit  out  wluiro  tlif  daiifiur  is  Ihri-alt'iiintj 
us,  anil  that  ns  KrHuo««.  Never  Imvn  our  rtjIaliouB  with  our 
wn8t»rii  iit'iKhlKir  \h-\'U  mo  tousu  u.s  tlit'V  are  to-day.  Never  ha.s 
tlu<  spirit  of  re\«iit^'t-  there  «hown  itself  so  plaiulj'.  Never  lu'fore 
\n\.A  the  Freiieh  allianoe  with  Kussia  and  the  friendship  with 
Kughiud  heeu  so  luanifest.     All   this   is  for  the  sole  purpose  of 


uV\  ^^**^     >^Hw^^*3K^      '-'v  ^*\\V^X  ■M^Sr^^^r^KJ'i^lr-rl\ 

! 

THE    BLESSING    OF   PEACE. 

Hans  and  Jacques  (together) — "And  I  hear  there's  more  to  come!' 

— Punch  (London) . 

reconquering  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  Avhatever  corner  of  the  world 
the  flames  may  begin,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall  have  to  cross 
swords  with  the  French.     When  that  will  occur  no  one  knows." 

France  has  been  by  no  means  slow  in  taking  up  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Germany.  France 
is  rich  in  money,  but  dwindhng  in  population.  She  has  ample 
means  of  fortifying  and  arming  the  country.  But  where  are 
the  men  to  come  from?  The  French  Minister  of  War  has  dis- 
covered a  method  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  Army  with- 
out adding  any  great  burden  of  taxation  or  forcing  young  boys 
and  old  men  into  the  ranks.  At  present  military  service  for 
two  years  is  compulsory,  but  by  adding  a  year  and  making  each 
conscript  serve  under  the  colors  for  three  years  the  number  of 
efjfeetives  wiU  be  largely  augmented.  Of  course  a  greater 
expense  is  involved  in  a  longer  and  larger  pay-roll,  as  the  Econo- 
misle  Franqais  (Paris)  naturally  deplores  in  these  terms: 

"The  weakest  point  in  the  present  situation  is  the  financial 
question.  .  .  .  We  admit  that  our  war  budgets  should 
be  increased  annually  to  a  figure  necessary  for  the 
increase  of  our  military  effectives.  But,  unfortunately, 
since  1902  and  more  particularly  since  1906,  and  even 
to  a  more  aggravated  degree  under  the  present  legis- 
lature, the  country  has  been  given  over  to  the  most 
reckless  extravagance.  This  extravagance  is  not  merely 
the  result  of  neglect  or  carelessness,  it  is  partly  sys- 
tematic, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  reap  the 
pecuniary  advantage." 

This  is  not  the  tone  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  which 
talks  of  "France's  Retort  to  Germany,"  and  cites 
Bulgaria  as  an  example  of  alertness  and  fitness  in  a 
diplomatic  emergency.  Germany  is  reinforcing  her 
Army,  and  "the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  will  vanish 


unless  France   makes   an   effort    to   equal   her  advance."     The 
Kudif^al    Aiiinit  (Paris;  thus  appeals  to  the  French  people: 

"  Ves,  next  autumn,  ()  peopUs  of  France,  you  will  be  found 
confronting  a  German  j)eople  who  outnumlxjr  you  in  anued 
men  by  six  to  five. 

"Have  you  seriously  considered  this  jxril,  the  greatest  that 
you  have  ever  met  in  the  whole  of  your  history J* 

"And  what  good  will  it  do  if  you  have  nothing  wherewith  to 
meet  (he  eiiu-rgency  but  the  inertness  of  a  decadent  or  the  foolery 
of  a  braggart'.' 

"  It  is  useless  for  either  you  or  your  doctors  to  put  off  finding 
a  remedy  for  ten  years.  In  that  time  you  may  be  dismem- 
bered, api)ortioiied  out,  and  denationalized  before  the  pre.scri[>- 
tions  have  begun  to  operate  on  you.  You  must  act  at  once,  or 
not  at  all." 

"The  prodigious  efforts  of  Germany  on  behalf  of  her  Army" 
leads  the  Matin  (Paris)  to  say  that  France  owes  to  Germany 
the  "awakening  of  her  national  .sentiment."  "Tangier,  Casa^ 
blanea,  Agadir  mark  important  stages  in  this  transformation." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "other  Powers,  especially  England,  will 
so  augment  their  military  forces  in  proportion  to  the  French 
and  German  increase  as  to  compel  disarmament,  so  that  the 
armed  peace  which  presses  so  heavily  on  Europe  may  be 
liglitened." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TURKISH  WOMEN  TO  CHRISTIAN  QUEENS 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  MEN  of  Turkey  to  get  much 
comfort  from  Europe's  kings  has  seemingly  inspired 
the  women  to  appeal  to  the  queens.  These  daughters 
of  Islam  appeal  in  the  name  of  Christ  against  the  Allies  who 
profess  to  battle  in  his  name.  In  one  of  the  great  meetings  of 
Turkish  women  noticed  in  these  columns,  the  foUo^ving  petition 
was  adopted  and  ordered  sent  to  each  queen  in  Europe.  We 
find  it  in  the  Orient  (Constantinople).  Thus  far  we  have  heard 
of  no  replies.     The  statement  begins : 

"Your  Majesty  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  against  Turkey, 
which  is  accused  of  fanaticism,  but  which  has  nevertheless  never 
waged  religious  wars,  the  Balkan  States  have  organized  a  crusade, 
the  king  of  Bulgaria  in  a  proclamation  that  has  become  sadly 
famous,  having  very  loudly  declared  that  this  war  was  to  be  the 
war  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent. 

"Therefore,  Madame,  the  Balkan  soldiers  have  invaded  our 
country  proclaiming  themselves  the  soldiers  of  Jesus,  Son  of 
Mary,  of  him  whom  we  also  venerate  as  a  prophet  and  whom  all 
humanity  cherishes  as  the  most  striking  personification  of 
justice,  sweetness,  and  kindness. 

"Yet  what  have  these  self-styled  soldiers  of  the  Christ  done? 

"Ask  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  frightened  children  who 
flee  before  them  and  who  go  even  into  Asia  to  seek  a  little  safety; 
ask  rather  the  thousands  of  miserable  persons  who  were  unable 
to  flee,  and  whose  corpses  are  rotting  in  the  mud." 

On  these  premises  the  queens  are  asked  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Turkey  and  of  the  common  humanity  of  the  race.  The  eloquent 
words  of  the  Turkish  women,  however  exaggerated  they  may 
seem,  are  extremely  touching: 
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Officers  and  supernumeraries  not  Included. — From  L' Illustration  (Paris). 
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"Madarao.  you  are  a  queen;  therefore  you  have  a  mother's 
feehng  toward  all  the  humble  and  feeble  amonp  your  people; 
you  are  a  Christian  queen,  professing  the  reMgion  of  him  who 
phieed  coniijassion  and  lo\'e  before  all  the  otlu-r  virtues;  and, 
lastly,  you  are  a  woman  of  llio  most  illustrious  uol)ility,  and  as 
such,  3'ou  have  in  the  highest  de^ee  the  sentiment  of  honor. 

!In  the  name  of  chivalric  honor,  in  the  name  of  Christian 
charity,  in  the  name  of  maternal  compassion,  graciouslj'  deign, 
Madame,  to  hear  the  cry  of  indignation  and  desjjair  uttered  by 
heartbroken  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters.  Deign,  in  reply,  to 
raise  your  most  pi-ofoundly  respeet(;d  voice;  deign,  Your  Majesty, 
to  bring  the  law  of  Christ,  in  r(>gard  to  the  life  of  men  and  the 
honor  of  women,  to  the  minds  of  the  infamous  hordes  who  are 
trj'ing  to  hide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  the  most  lurid 
series  of  fires,  nmrders,  and  \iolalions  that  one  can  find  in  any 
European  war  of  our  times." 


fore  her  colonies  is  the  negro  question.  Since  the  bulk  of  the 
Kaiser's  jjlace  in  the  sun  lies  in  Africa,  and  since  Islam  is  the 
dominating  common  denominator  of  the  African  popululii-n,  tho 
control  of  the  Calif  must  mean  much  to  Berlin;  and  if  Berlin 
takes  the  Califato  seriously,  why  should  not  we  do  so  in  London, 
since  the  British  Empire  stands  to  lose  far  more,  and  to  risk  more 
serious  troubles,  if  Islam  turns  against  her?     It  is  not  only  in 


I 


TURKEY'S   HOPE  IN   ENGLAND 

TURKEY  has  been  erusht  and  humiliated;  the  Balkan 
Allies  have  slaughtered  her  subjects  and  captm'cd  her 
towns  and  territories.  Is  she  to  be  left  a  prey  to  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  above  all  things  desire  to  be  "in  the  sun"  and 
find  Europe  too  narrow  a  field  of  empire?  Who  Avill  support  her 
and  enter  an  alliance  to  fortify  her  in  maintaining  her  supremacy 
as  seat  of  the  Padishah  and  head  of  the  universal  Mohammedan 
races  who  people  the  lands  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  China 
Sea?  The  suspicions  of  Russia  and  the  machinations  of  other 
European  Powers  are  considered  bj*  the  press  to  threaten 
Turkey,  which  may  find  conquest  by  war  less  fatal  than  subjuga- 
tion by  peaceful  but  overwhelming  commercial  exploitation. 
Thus  Germany,  according  to  Russian  opinion,  is  intriguing  for 
the  commercial  domination  and  exploitation  of  Anatolia  and 
Armenia.  But  England,  remarks  the  London  Review  of  Reviews 
signifieanth',  is  the  greatest  ^Moslem  Power  in  the  world,  and 
Turkey  is  the  heart  of  the  ^Moslem  Empire,  which  has  its  metrop- 
olis in  Constantinople.  Lasting  alliances,  adds  this  magazine, 
are  based  on  common  interests.  Certainly  Germany  has  no 
such  interest  in  Anatolia  as  England,  for  England's  Moslem 
subjects  regard  Turkey  as  a  land  to  be  held  sacred  and  revered. 
As  for  Germany: 

"It  is  recognized  in  Germany  that  the  most  vital  problem  be- 
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"THE   TWO   C0NBTANTINE8"' — A    OREEK   CARTOON. 

The  Re\ival  of  an  Abolished  Monarchy. 

Constantino  Palajologus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  Emperors  of 
Constantinople,  conquered  by  Mohammed  II,  145H,  leading  Con- 
stantine,  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  to  the  recovery 
of  the  former  Christian  capital. 

Africa,  but  also  in  India;  that  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  arc 
of  \'ital  importance  to  us." 

This  writer's  description  of  England  as  a  great  Moslem  Power 
and  her  responsibilities  as  such  runs  as  follows: 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  should  be  as  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Sultanate  as  anj'  Turk  or  any  Mohammedan, 
wherever  he  may  be.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  not  onlj-  a  tem- 
poral ruler,  good  or  bad  as  may  be,  but  he  is  the  Calif  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  of 
Islam  throughout  the  world.  As  temporal  monarch  we  could 
pretend  to  ignore  his  well-being,  we  might  even  aid  in  his  de- 
struction, but  it  is  in  no  way  possible  for  us  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Calif  of  the  Faithful.  Of 
the  whole  known  Mohammedan  population  of  the  world  the 
British  Empire  contains  over  100,000,000.  We  are  the  greatest 
JNIohammedan  Power,  and  in  our  Indian  and  African  possessions 

we  have  given  hostages  by 
the  million  to  the  Calif. 
For  these  British  followers 
of  Islam  form  the  most 
positive  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  various 
territories  of  the  Empire. 
Islam  is  a  religion  which 
breeds  positive  followers, 
and  therefore  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Mohammedans 
under  the  British  flag  rep- 
resent a  real  force,  and  one 
which  must  be  reckoned 
with.  At  present,  however, 
the  common  denominator 
of  these  millions  of  British 
subjects  is  Islam,  and  the 
key  and  control  of  Islam 
lies  in  Constantinople,  not 
in  London  or  Delhi." 
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DEATH    KXELL   OF   GERMAXY'3    "DRAXG    NACH    OSTEN." 
The  greatest  result  of  the  Balkan  AVar — the  ending  of  Germany's  ambitions  toward  the  East. 

— From  the  London  Retiew  of  Reviews. 


An  alliance  ■with  Turkey 
would  mean  much  to  Brit- 
ish power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  •would  settle 
the  question  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  allow  any  country  to 
interfere  with  the  political 
influence    of    England    in 
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tht'SD  iiiattvrs.    (Jitijiuu  iulurfi-runeo  is  partieultirly  to  bo  foru- 
:,tull«<U,  and  wo  ruad: 

"To  allow  any  other  oountry,  osiM-ciaUy  (Jennany,  to  usurp 
III  tht*  world  of  Ishiin  thi«.plact'  which  is  ours  l>y  ritjht  would  not 
ii.'ilv  b«  n  pn-hinsiblf,  it  inii^'ht  easily  Im»  almost  suicidal.  Nor 
in. 1st  it  bo  forgott«'U  that  besides  the  very  real  advantages  which 


ANOTHER  CONFERKNCE  IN  LONDON. 

(Owing  to  the  brilliant  success  of  the  late  Conference  of  London  it 
IS  proposed  to  tlirow  open  the  hospitable  doors  of  St.  James's  Palace  to 
a  symposium  of  JNIexlcan  Presidents.) 

— Punch   (London). 

are  to  be  gained  by  friendly  alliance  with  the  head  of  Islam, 
there  are  siifficienth'  good  reasons  for  friendship  with  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  as  temporal  monarch.  An  entente  with  Turkey  means 
much  in  the  Mediterranean  question,  more  still  for  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  at  the  same  time  alliance  with  Tia-key  might  open 
up  a  safe  land  route  by  rail  to  our  Indian  possessions." 

Besides  all  this,  progress,  social,  political,  and  commercial, 
would  be  fostered  in  Turkey  bj-  such  a  coalition  and  undoubtedly 
promote  that  pacification  of  the  world  which  is  so  much  talked 
about.     This  Arater  says  of  the  attitude  of  the  British: 

"They  remain  still  under  the  Iwpnotism  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  led  the  nation  to  think  of  the  unspeakable  Turk,  and  whose 
ideas  have  caused  a  generation  to  grow  up  holding  as  a  fixt  tra- 
dition that  the  Turks  are  models  of  iniquity.  What  suited  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  time  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  best  policy 
to-day,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  changing  the  British  poUcy 
cf  indifference  toward  Turkey  into  a  warm  friendship  and  rap- 
prochement. .  .  .  Interested  as  England  is  in  the  maintenance  of 
th?  Califate,  this  country  is  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Turkey  in  her  present  doAvnfall,  and,  recognizing 
rnin'dy  the  claims  of  Islam  to  respect,  reorganize  the  administra- 
tion of  the  countrj-.  British  administrators  trained  among 
Mo'.iammedan  or  mixt  peoples  are  easily  to  be  found,  and  by 
tlicir  aid  marvelous  changes  would  be  wrought.  Turkey  would 
become  a  serious  and  progressive  nation  liA-ing  at  peace  within 
JLs  frontiers,  and  no  longer  would  Europe  look  towards  Con- 
stantinople, awaiting  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Sultan.  Let  'the  greatest  Mohammedan  Power  in  the  world' 
join  friendly  hands  with  the  highest  Mohammedan  force,  and 
together,  doubly  strong  and  in  no  wise  weakened,  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey  will  become  the  'lords  of  Islam,'  and  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Mohammedans  -will  have  been  transformed  into 
a  further  force  for  universal  peace." 


MEXICAN   FEAR   OF   INTERVENTION 

Till-:  MEXICAN  IMtESS  cautiously  eschew  all  di.s- 
eussion  of  Madero's  fate  and  merely  give  the  p(!oi)le 
good  ad\d(;o  as  to  the  future.  They  .speak  of  th(;  recent 
bloodshed,  massacre,  and  assassination  as  excusable,  "for  all 
nations,"  says  the  Universal  (City  of  Mexico),  "have  been  guilty 
of  like  faults  and  abcTrations,  nay,  crimes,  when  they  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  si>irit  of  rebellion,"  and  refers  for  confir- 
mation of  this  statement  "to  the  excesses  of  lynching  mobs, 
especially  at  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville., and  Baltimore."  The  Imparcial  (City  of  Mexico)  says 
"let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead" — includihg  Madoro  and 
Saurcz — and  piously  remarks: 

"Over  the  soil  which  covers  the  bodies  of  so  many  brothers, 
I'.t  victors  and  vanquished  nobly  clasp  hands  and  swear  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  fatherland." 

But  another  question  engages  the  discussion  of  the  Indepen- 
dienle  (City  of  Mc^xico),  a  new  paper  whose  wings  have  not  yet 
been  dipt.  According  to  its  editor,  Mexico  is  in  danger  of 
wearing  out  the  patience  of  its  Northern  neighbor,  for, 

"The  bloody  combats  in  the  capital,  the  summary  executions, 
deafening  Irambardment,  the  scandal  provoked  by  the  pain- 
ful occurrences  were  accompanied  by  diplomatic  notes  in  which 
there  were  not  lacking  new  protestations  of  friendship  and  dec- 
larations of  a  firm  intention  not  to  interfere,  but  dropping  also 
phrases  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood,  such  as  those  which  re- 
ferred to  the  prolonged  patience  [of  the  American  Government] 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  remedying  a  situation  pessimistically 
judged  by  the  American  people. 

"We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  in  the  good  intentions  of  the 
American  Government  and  people  in  the  matter  of  intervention ; 
but  wo  do  not  consider  them  irrevocable,  nor  do  we  form  to  our- 
selves illusions  in  regard  to  the  unalterable  patience  of  the 
neighboring  nation." 

This  MTiter  notes  that  "a  considerable  portion  of  the  Yankee 
press  takes  an  aggressive  attitude  "  toward  Mexico.  But  Mexico 
has  brought  this  upon  herself,  says  the  I ndependienle,  whos3 
words  run  as  follows: 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  harsh 
judgments  that  day  by  day  are  passed  upon  us  in  those  news- 
papers, seeing  that  our  own  shame  ties  our  tongues;  but  it  is 
also  unquestioned  that  the  campaign  is  malevolent,  and  that  its 
only  aim  is  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  United  States  toward 
our  country  and  to  accustom  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
to  the  idea  of  intervention.  And  every  one  knows  how  great  a 
power  the  press  Avields  in  the  neighboring  Republic." 

The  American  troops  and  warships  by  which  Mexico  is  beset 
constitute  a  real  peril  to  the  country,  thinks  this  independent 
organ,  and — ■ 

"The  danger  which  many  persons  regard  as  having  passed 
away  with  the  Maderista  regime  still  subsists.  The  North 
American  warships  are  still  in  Mexican  waters,  and  the  ten 
thousand  men  mobilized  at  Galveston  maintain  a  waiting  atti- 
tude, not  to  mention  the  twenty  thousand  that  guard  our  fron- 
tier. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  forty-five  thousand  American  soldiers  on  duty  simply  and 
solely  in  connection  with  our  political  contests. 

"We  have  been,  we  still  are,  face  to  face  v/ith  a  grave  risk 
which  compromises  our  autonomy  and  brings  us  to  the  verge 
of  a  terrible  situation.  The  danger  must  not  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  perhaps  we  are  playing  our 
last  card  in  the  great  ga,me." 

In  the  present  situation,  we  are  told,  the  very  national  ex- 
istence of  Mexico  is  threatened  by  the  United  States.  But  the 
cotmtry  must  look  out  for  itself  in  this  emergency.     Finally : 

"It  is  to 'be  hoped  that  the  Government's  patriotism  and  a 
serious  effort  at  pacification  may  remove  us  from  proximity  to 
the  abyss  of  intervention;  that  the  gravity  of  the  menace  which 
hovers  over  our  life  as  an  independent  nation  may  restore  our 
reason." 
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"  HORSE-SENSE  "   EXTRAORDINARY 


SOME    ACCOUXT  has  already'  been  given  in  these  pages 
of  the  marvels  attributed  to  the  "educated  horse"  known 
in   Germany  as   "Clever  Hans."     The   alleged   aehieve- 
jnonts  of  this  animal  have  been  pretty  well  shown  to  be  duo  to 
rcsijouse  to  suggestion  and  not  to  c'oriipl(>x  niontal   professes. 
Discussion  of  the  limits  of   mental  operations  in  animals  has 
now  been  renewed  by  a  book  by  Karl  Krall 
entitled    "Thinking    Animals."     Krall  is  a 
je.veler  of  Elberfeld  who  has  occupied  him- 
self for  many  years  w-ith  psychological  studies. 
He  was  one  of  the  believers  in  Clever  Hans 
and  his  trainer,  Herr  von  Osten,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  train  two  new  horses  according 
to  a  thcorj'  of  his  own.    Astonishing  results, 
said   to  have  been  obtained,  are  set  forth  in 
his  book,  which  has   been   hotlj'   attacked, 
notably  in  the  Berliner  Tageblall,  as  "a  dis- 
grace to  German  literature."     These  attacks 
induced  various  psychologists  and  zoologists 
to  go  to  Elberfeld  to  investigate,  and  their 
report  is  said  to  confirm  some  of  the  wonders 
related  in  the  book.    An  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed  is  given  by  one  of  them, 
Dr.  Ziegler,  of   Stuttgart,    in    the  Deutsche 
Revue    (Berlin,   December).     Dr.  Ziegler  is 
an  authority  of  some  weight  in  a  discussion 
of  this  kind.     He  has  taught  at  Jena  and 
Freiburg,   and   is   now   a   professor   in    tlie 
technical  school  at  Stuttgart.    He  is  a  special- 
ist in  zoologj',  has  pubhshed  a  zoological 
dictionary,  and  has  WTitten  works  on  "The 
Theory     of     Hereditj-     in     Zoology"     and 
"Ancient  and  Modern  Conceptions  of  In- 
stinct."    Krall's  sj^stem  of  training  differs 
from    previous    methods — the    animals    are 
treated  like  reasonable  beings.     What  is  desired  from  them  is 
carefuUj^  e.xplained,  and  the  teaching  closely  resembles  that  in  a 
kindergarten.     It    is    stated   that  progress   is  rapid,   and   that 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of   arithmetic  can  be  learned 
in  the  first  year,  even  employing  moderately   large    numbers. 
Krall  has  improved  on  the  methods  of  von  Osten  ii^manj-  ways. 
We  are  told: 

"He  accustoms  the  animals  to  strike  the  units  with  the  right 


"MUHAMED," 

The  star  of  the  Elborreld  troupe 


foot,  tlie  tens  with  the  left  foot,  and  the  hundreds  with  the 
right  foot  again.  Thus  a  number  of  three  pla/^-es  can  be  indi- 
cated by  a  moderate  number  of  hoof-strokes,  while  a  lengthy 
repetition  of  tlie  strokes  witli  a  single  foot  wearies  the  uninial 
and  gives  rise  to  mistakes  from  error  or  carelessness. 

"Tlie  litll(>  ponj'  Hiinschen,  which  has  been  instructed  by 
this  method  for  several  months,  performs  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  numbers  of  two  places  Vvrithout  trouble, 
or  multiplies  a  two-place  number  by  a  one- 
l^lace  number.  One  morning  when  mj*  col- 
league [Dr.  von  Buttel-Reepen]  and  I  came 
to  the  stall  somewhat  ahead  of  Herr  Krall, 
I  set  up  the  blackboard  and  stamping-board 
and  wrote  on  the  former  the  example  in  ad- 
dition 33+ 1 1  + 12.  To  my  astonislmient  the 
little  animal  at  once  gave  the  right  number, 
striking  the  units  witli  tlie  right  foot  and  the 
tens  witli  the  left  foot.  He  solved  manj-  such 
exercises  in  succession,  all  correctly.  This 
surprized  me  because  the  animal  was  in  an 
uiirainiiiar  place  and  because  the  two  Arab 
stallions  refuse  to  answer  an  unknown 
person." 

Dr.  Ziegler  tried  to  tempt  one  of  the  latter 
to  answer  by  gentle  words  and  a  handful  of 
carrots,  but  the  horse  merely  shook  its  head 
from  riglit  to  left  to  indicate  a  negative! 
We  are  informed  that  "the  facihty  of  reck- 
oning of  these  stallions  is  astounding — al- 
most uncanny.  'Muhamed'  is  better  at  ex- 
tracting square  roots  than  'Zarif.'  "  The 
animals  are  said  to  go  so  far  as  to  extract 
roots,  but  only  of  perfect  powers  up  to  the 
fifth  degree.     Writes  Dr.  Ziegler: 


"I  was  able  to  con\'ince  myself  that  not 
only  were  the  roots  of  squares  of  two  places 
known  to  the  animals — which  is,  indeed,  a 
simple  affair  of  memory — but  that  also  the 
roots  of  powers  of  five  or  six  places  were  correctly  given.  .  .  .  Ja 
such  (;ases  it  is  not  hard  to  find  the  first  figure,  but  the  second  can, 
so  far  as  I  know,  be  determined  only  when  the  powers  of  the 
numbers  from  1  to  100  have  been  committed  to  memory;  the 
third  figure  of  the  root  can  be  guessed  from  the  last  figure  of 
the  given  power,  in  which  case  it  often  happens  that  there  must 
be  a  decision  between  two  possibilities,  as,  for  example,  betwet-n 
3  and  7  in  the  foregoing  case. 

"Sometimes  the  animals  wavered  between  two  possible  end 
figures;   for  instance,  the  square  root  of  779,689  was  given  first 
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as  NiS?.    tlu'ti  »'i>rn><'tly   a«  HSJl.     This   vtTV   (hiiip   proves   thiit 
iailiviclual  thinking  and  nut  u  nieni  feat  of  memory  is  involvuxl." 

Dr.  Zieyler  thinks  theso  surj)rizing  results  demand  further 
study,  and  warns  tjie  reader  against  accepting  any  facihj  exphi- 
nutioa,  such  as  that  the  horses  got  the  right  figures  from  either 
Nohuilar}-  or  iuvoltintary  signs  on  the  j)art  of  the  sptsctators. 
Tiiis  was  tested  hy  sending  »*very  one  out  of  the  stall  and  j)er- 
mitting  tht-ni  only  to  h)ok  in  through  small  apertures.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some,  however,  that  the  sense  of  smell  may 
aid  the  animal  to  guess  correctly.     The  wTiter  goes  on: 

"The  prol)lems  were  often  WTitton  down  on  tlio  blackboard, 
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HOW    THEY    DO    IT. 

Section  of  a  pot-hole,  twenty-two  feet  deep,  in  Santa  Rita  Crecli, 

Colombia,  showing  the  catfish  ascending  its  rocky  walls. 

in  words  (not  figures)  and  sometimes  even  in  French.  The 
horses  gave  the  result  as  correctly  as  when  figures  were  used. 
This  is  a  very  weighty  point— that  the  horses  should  recognize 
script  and  even  make  use  of  it.  They  can  be  made  to  spell 
names  and  other  words  at  will.  Since,  however,  the  boof  of 
the  horse  is  built  for  running  or  striking,  the  letters  must  like- 
wise be  indicated  by  hoof-strokes.  This  is  achieved  by  means 
of  a  hanging  tablet  bearing  a  sort  of  rectangular  system  of  co- 
ordinates, ...  so  that  every  letter  can  be  indicated  by  a  num- 
ber of  two  plaices." 

The  horses  spell  phonetically,  and  this  is  encouraged  by 
Krall.     Says  Dr.  Ziegler: 

"They  write  the  words  according  to  the  sound.  Moreover, 
they  frequently  omit  those  A'owels  which  are  already  indicated 
in  the  names  of  the  consonants;  for  example,  hfr  gbn  for  hafcr 
geben  (Give  oats)." 

Dr.  Ziegler  concludes  by  declaring  that  Ki-all's  experiments 
have  opened  new  paths  in  animal  psychology.  He  particu- 
larly suggests  that  other  animals  be  studied  and  that  com- 
parisons be  made  among  various  groups  of  mammals.     He  says : 

"Since  the  whole  group  of  hoofed  animals  is  distinct  in  species 
from  man,  the  intellect  of  the  horse  or  elephant  does  not  repre- 
sent earlier  stages  of  the  human,  but  is  the  outcome  of  a  parallel 
system  of  development. 

"It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  interesting  to  study  the  an- 


thropoid ar)os,  the  siirfiWio  of  whose  brains  lik(!wise  shows  a 
beautiful  .system  of  furrows.  .  ,  .  liut  there  will  always  be  a 
significant  gap  lietw<ien  the  highest  of  apes  and  the  lowest  of 
human  races.  For  the  human  brain  has  a  much  gr«!ater  weight 
and  a  far  higher  number  of  cells.  Tlu;  mental  difference  between 
man  and  animal  will  therefore  not  disappear,  even  if  we  come 
to  form  a  higher  opinion  of  the  animal's  mind."— Tramlation 
made  for  Tue  LiTEit.MtY  Dujkst. 


A   CLIMBING   CATFISH 

A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  FISH  that  can  climb  out  of  a 
deep  pot-hole  and  oven  creep  against  a  strong  current, 
-  on  the  bottom  of  a  swift  stream,  was  described  recently 
to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Mi.  R.  D.  O.  Johnson, 
a  mining  engineer  who  has  spent  several  years  in  the  highlands 
of  Colombia— a  region  visited  by  few  naturalists.  The  case  is 
evidently  one  of  adaptation  to  environment.  The  mountain- 
streams  of  Colombia  are  torrential,  and  no  ordinary  fish  could 
live  in  them.  The  climbing  or  creeping  catfish,  Mr.  Johnson 
goes  on  to  say,  resembles  closely  the  horned  pout  or  "bullheads" 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  highly  esteemed  as  food  by  the 
Colombians,  who  call  them  capitan.  Says  the  writer  (wo  quote 
from  a  reprint  of  his  paper  in  pamphlet  form): 

"Under  usual  conditions  they  are  clumsy  and  awkward  swim- 
mers, wriggling  through  the  water  like  tadpoles,  but  as  creepers 
and  climbers  they  are  ^vithout  rival  in  the  fish  family.  The 
mouth  is  small,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  soft,  rubber-like 
flap,  very  thin  and  flexible  at  the  edges.  It  is  a  sucker  mouth 
and  the  entire  mechanism  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  fish  that  it  finds  no  difficulty  in  firmly  attaching  itself  to 
any  convenient  object.  It  is  this  ability  to  make  a  quick  anchor- 
age that  enables  the  fish  to  stay  at  home  when  nature  seems  bent 
upon  sweeping  the  canons  and  water-courses  clear  of  everything 

movable 

"  The  flat  sue^cer  mouth  is  half  of  the  mechanism;  the  other 
half  is  located  on  the  belly.  Under  the  skin  of  the  ventral 
side,  just  behind  a  line  joining  the  pectoral  fins,  there  is  a 
triangular  bony  plate  to  which  are  attached  the  ventral  fins. 
The  main  anterior  ribs  of  these  fins  are  broad  and  flattened,  and 
the  flat  surfaces  are  thickly  studded  with  small,  sharp  teeth 
pointing  backwards.  The  triangular  plate  and  its  attached  fins 
are  free  to  move  in  a  longitudinal  direction  through  a  distance 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  fish.  This  move- 
ment is  aecompUshed  by  means  of  four  muscles  in  two  pairs 
attached  to  the  plate;  the  anterior  pair  extending  from  their 
attachments  on  each  side  of  the  plate  forward  to  the  middle 
point  on  the  bony  arch  just  below  the  gill  openings;  the  posterior 
pair  extending  from  an  attachment  at  the  center  of  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  plate  to  the  anal  fin.  It  is  evident  that  the  fish  is 
able  to  create  a  suction  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  plate,  tho 
how  this  is  aecompUshed  is  not  apparent  from  the  structure. 

"By  means  of  the  alternate  action  of  the  mouth  and  of  this 
curious  apparatus,  the  fish  is  able  to  creep  against  a  current  that 
would  baffle  its  efforts  entirely,  if  it  relied  alone  upon  its  fins  and 
tail.  When  it  is  engaged  in  creeping  or  sticking  fast  to  some 
object,  the  sucker  mouth  necessarily  is  closed.  It  is  evident 
that  the  gills  must  be  supplied  with  the  Ufe-maintaining  fiow  of 
water  through  some  other  avenue.  At  the  upper  extremity  of 
each  gill-slit  there  is  an  orifice  provided  with  a  valve  opening  • 
inward.  During  the  diastole  of  the  gill  covers,  the  water  flows 
inward  through  the  orifices  and  is  expelled  through  the  gill-slits 
during  the  systole. 

"On  clear  sunshiny  days,  these  fish  may  be  seen  in  the  depths 
of  the  clear  water  hitcliing  themselves  along  over  the  surfaces  of 
rocks,  occasionally  swimming  short  distances  in  the  more  quies- 
cent places,  but  seeming  to  depend  for  locomotion  primarily 
upon  their  creeping  mechanism.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  these  mountain-streams,  from  the  most  slender  tributar- 
ies to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  evident  from  this  fact  that 
they  are  able  to  travel  up-stream." 

Mr.  Johnson  tells  of  watching  several  of  the  fish  chmb  out  of 
a  pot-hole  twenty-two  feet  deep.  It  took  them  half  an  hour,  ascend- 
ing a  foot  or-  two  at  a  time.  Apparently  there  must  be  at  least 
a  trickle  of  water  over  the  surfaces  where  they  cHmb.  We  read 
of  a  case  where  water  had  been  piped  around  a  fall,  thus  stopping 
the  natural  flow: 
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"A  day  or  two  after  the  •water  had  thus  been  diverted,  a  dozen 
or  more  of  these  fish  were  obsened  to  be  clinping  to  the  rock  at 
the  foot  of  the  fall  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  They  were  evidently 
on  their  way  up-stream,  but  had  encountered  an  artificial  con- 
dition that  interrupted  their  further  progress.  They  were 
nosing  about  in  search  of  a  small  stream  or  film  of  water  sufficient 
to  keep  their  gills  wet  and  to  lead  them  t9  the  main  body  of  water 


THK    CLIMBINC;    CATtlSH. 

above.  As  there  was  no  such  stream,  their  further  progress  was 
prevented.  They  made  no  observed  attempt  to  swim  up  the 
fall,  but  confined  their  efforts  to  making  short  e.xcursions  up  the 
rock  above  the  Avater.  Failing  to  find  any  leading  stream,  they 
crept  back. 

"They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  deepest  pot-holes  and  attach 
them  individually  to  the  under  sides  of  large  rocks." 


SCIENCE   IN   THE  PRACTICAL  WEST 

A  CHAPTER  on  "Science  in  the  West"  is  contained  in  a 
recent  book  entitled  "The  Different  West,  as  Seen  by 
a  Transplanted  Easterner"  (Chicago,  1913).  The 
author.  Dr.  Arthiu-  E.  Bostwick,  formerly  of  Xew  York,  is  now 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  The  "difference" 
noted  in  this  instance  by  the  author,  between  his  native  and  his 
adopted  group  of  States,  is  that  the  West's  science  is  predomi- 
nantly practical — not  that  pure  science  is  neglected  there,  but 
that  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  science  for  itself  alone,  wliich  Lo 
beUeves  to  be  noticeable  throughout  the  United  States,  is  par- 
ticularly cA^dent  in  the  West.  As  for  applied  science,  certain  of 
its  practical  problems  have  been  attacked  by  the  West  in  char- 
acteristic ways,  which  have  led,  or  are  leading,  to  characteristic 
solutions.  These  mentioned  by  the  MTiter  are:  the  ones  connected 
with  the  great  rivers — water  supply,  water-power,  and  inland 
naAigation — scientific  agriculture,  the  "smoke  nuisance,"  and 
the  various  questions  that  cluster  about  the  operation  of  the 
great  Western  railroads.  Drinking-water,  most  cities  in  the 
^Middle  West  must  obtain  from  rivers  filled  with  fine  sediment — - 
and  it  has  thus  been  necessary  to  devise  methods  of  clearing  it 
rapidly  and  thoroughly.  As  an  instance  of  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Dr.  Bostwick  cites  St.  Louis,  whose  water 
supply  used  to  be  hopelessly  muddy.  E.xperts  estimated  the 
cost  of  bringing  spring  water  from  a  distance  as  §31,000,000. 
The  successful  plan  actuaUj-  adopted  cost  just  $10,000  to  in- 
stall.   Says  the  A\Titer: 

"This  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment  by  forming  in  the 
water  bj'  chemical  action  a  eoagulable  precipitate  that  would 
stick  to  it  and  carry  it  down  quickly.  This  proved  entirely 
practicable,  and  St.  Louis  has  since  enjoyed  water  of  crystal 
clearness,  free  not  only  from  mud.  but  from  bacteria,  wliich  are 
also  taken  care  of  in  the  general  clearing-up  process.  .  .  .  The 
chemicals  used  are  cheap  and  easily  obtained — merely  lime  and 
copperas.  .  .  .  The  lime  compounds  are  dissolved  and  serve 
merely  to  'harden'  the  water  to  a  slight  degree,  while  the  iron 
compounds  stick  together  in  floceulent  masses  and  sink.  .  .  . 
Thus  a  purely  Western  problem  has  been  solved  by  Westerners 
in  a  characteristically  Western  way — simple,  effective,  and 
thorough." 

River  naA-igation,  now  mostly  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  bound, 
the  writer  thinks,  to  share  with  the  railroads  the  future  burden 
of  freight  transportation.  Possibly  the  -wish  of  the  old  river- 
pilot  that  the  Mississippi  might  be  made  "perfectly  straight, 


with  a  full  moon  at  each  end,"  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  we 
may  expect  that  it  "will  be  kept  at  a  uniform  minimum  depth  and 
that  the  banks  will  be  prevented  from  caving  in  and  filling  it  up." 
Of  the  possible  use  of  the  great  Western  riv»'rs  for  waler-pow<r,  the 
mighty  Keokuk  dam,  shortly  to  be  completed,  offers  an  impres- 
sive instance.  The  writer  notes  that  here  and  elsewhere  we  have 
a  chance  to  install  great  wat«'r-power  j)lants  without  the  inter- 
ference with  scenic  beauties  which  has  dcface<l  Niagara  and  with 
positive  improvement  of  river  navigation. 

As  for  agriculture,  it  has  much  to  do  with  science  in  the  West. 
The  farmer  has  at  his  disposal  all  kinds  of  machinery,  the 
automobile  and  the  telephone,  and  he  has  learned  to  i)rofit  by 
them.  He  has  only  one  drawback — to  fear  the  occassional  drought. 
Why,  asks  Dr.  Bostwick,  should  this  not  be  forestalled  by 
supplementary  irrigation?  Some  plan  of  this  kind  he  looks  to 
.see  adopted  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  The  "smoke  nui.sance" 
the  writer  i-egards  as  the  natural  outcome  of  a  near-by  supply 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  fuel  known  to  man,  Illinois  soft  coal. 
Its  one  objection — the  smoke — will  in  time  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  scientific  stoking  devices,  but  only  in  connection 
witli  widespread  willingness  and  ability  to  operate  them  properly. 
We  read: 

"At  present  the  problem  is  one  of  psychology.  The  things  to 
be  done  are  clearly  indicated:  it  is  not  so  easj'  to  get  people  to 
do  them.  The  first  thing  that  the  enthusiastic  reformer  thinks 
of  is  coercive  legislation.  It  <*an  not  l)e  said  that  this  has  proved 
successful  Avhen  unaided.  ...  If  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
large  body  of  citizens  in  every  smoky  town  is  accustomed  to  the 
smoke  and  does  not  mind  it;  and  beUeves  that  its  abatement  is 
an  impossibility,  or  that,  if  possible,  it  would  drive  away  profit- 
able industries." 

The  last  Western  appUcation  of  science  to  which  Dr.  Bostwick 
adverts  is  the  railroad,  whose  roadbed,  he  says,  is  generally  not 
so  good  as  in  the  East,  tho  its  rolling-stock  is  better;    more 
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Western  Lines  serve  a  given  territorj',  often  with  unsatisfactory 
results;  express  speeds  are  lower;  there  is  much  more  travel  at 
night,  and  far  more  effort  is  made  than  in  the  East  to  bxiild  up 
industry  along  the  lines,  especially  through  great  land  and  in- 
dustrial departments.    He  concludes:' 

"So  far  as  \/estern  roadbeds  are  concerned,  there  is  a  notable 
trend  now  toward  decided  improvement,  as  in  the  double-track- 
ing of  the  great  main  lines  such  as  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
installation  of  automatic  signals,  as  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  Frisco." 
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EXPLORING   THE   MYSTERY  OF  SLEEP 
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I.KKI*  IS  AN  INSTINCT  of  th^'  oifiuiiisiu  \vhi<-h  prott<c-ts 
It  aijiiinst  thf  formation  uiui  aceiiiiuilution  of  a  toxic  sul)- 
stHiu't-  i»nHlm-i;il  ilurintc  prolontjfd  wukifiiliit'ss.  Such  is 
the  fonclusiou  of  Dr.  R.  LoKendre,  bast-d  on  recent  French  obser- 
vations and  experiineuts  whicli  he  describes  in  an  article  entitled 
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SECTION    OK   THE    GRAND    CHARTREUSE    RANGE. 

"The  I'liysiolo<jif'al  l*i'oblom  of  Sleep,  "  contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  February  8).  Some  of  these  results  are  presented  in  a 
recent  book,  bearing  this  same  title  (Paris,  1913),  whose  author, 
Henri  Pieron,  a  colleague  of  Legendre's,  has  done  much  to  clear 
up  the  (juestion  in  its  phj'siolofTical  aspect.  In  the  first  place, 
Dr.  Legendre  tells  us,  the  ordinurj'  idea  that  we  sleep  because 
we  are  tired  is  erroneous.  Fatigue  may  favor  sleep;  but  it 
may  also  favor  sleeplessness.  Sleep  is  an  imperious  need  of  the 
organism,  even  more  necessary  than  food.  Of  two  men,  one 
kept  awake  and  the  other  fasting,  the  former  will  die  sooner. 
Sleep  may  be  favored  bj-  such  conditions  as  fatigue,  habit,  or 
lack  of  interest,  but  this  necessity  is  its  primary  cause.  Writes 
Dr.  I.«gendre: 

"What  brings  on  first  sleep  and  afterward  awakening?  .  .  . 
Some  say  that  sleep  is  due  to  cerebral  anemia;  the  brain, 
emptied  of  blood,  lacks  sufficient 
nourishment  or  accumulates  too 
much  waste  to  function;  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  the  cause  is  just 
the  opposite;  the  brain  is  con- 
gested in  the  recUning  posture. 
Unfortunately  the  facts  are  not  in 
accord  wth  either  of  these  hypoth- 
eses. ...  A  theorj'  in  fashion  a 
few  j'ears  ago  explained  sleep  by 
the  movements  of  the  brain  cells — 
lengthening,  they  entered  into  mu- 
tual contact;  contracting,  they  were 
isolated,    stopping    communication 

with  the  nerve-centers.  No  such  movements  of  fibers  and  cells 
have  ever  been  seen.  Other  authors  have  supposed  that  the 
ner\'e-centers  have  a  power  of  arrest  or  inhibition,  which  they 
exert  by  provoking  sleep.  Some  have  even  indicated  the  exact 
location  of  this  sleep-center  in  our  nervous  system,  but  observa- 
tions are  lacking  to  uphold  this  hypothesis.  Is  it  then  the 
internal  secretion  of  some  mysterious  gland  that  controls  sleep? 
Is  it  the  state  of  hydration  or  dishydration  of  the  nerve-ceUs? 
Is  it  the  accumulation  in  the  centers  of  poisonous  wastes — 
lactic  acid,  cholesterin,  carbonic  acid,  leucomains,  urotoxins, 
neurotoxins,  etc.?  All  these  opinions  have  been  advanced,  altho 
not  well  supported." 

Claparede,  who  has  overthrown  all  these  theories,  has  pro- 
posed what  he  calls  a  "biologic"  hypothesis  of  his  own — that 
sleep  is  not  simply  a  rest-period,  but  is  an  active  de- 
fense against  some  danger.  The  desire  for  it,  like  all 
instincts,  may  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  This 
avoids  physiologj-  for  the  moment,  but  the  physio- 
logic problem  presents  itself  again  in  a  new  guise.  If 
sleep  is  an  instinctive  defense,  against  what  does  it 
protect  us?  Drs.  Pieron  ant  Legendre  have  answered 
this  question  by  examining  animals  at  the  end  of 
prolonged  wakefulness.    Says  the  writer: 

"During  this  vigil  [of  ten  days]  the  temperature,  the  respiratory 
changes,  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood  and  brain,  do  not 
varv,  which  eliminates  some  of  the  theories  mentioned  above. 


Toward  llie  tenth  day,  the  animal  can  not  kwp  its  eyes  open 
.  ,  .  it  has  no  more  si'U.sorial  attention;  moreover,  its  brain 
j)rc8ent8  clear  and  localized  alterations.  If  then  it  is  permitted 
lo  sleep,  it  falls  into  a  deep  slumber  whence  it  issues  completelv 
refreshed  and  normal.  The  prolonged  vigil  thus  provokes  not 
only  an  imperative  demand  for  .sleep,  but  alterations  of  the  brain- 
cells.     To  what  are  these  due — exhaustion  or  poisoning? 

"We  ha\e  .sought  to  answer  this  new  question.  liy  drawng 
off  blood,  or,  better,  the  cephalo-rachidean  fluid,  from  an  animal 
after  a  long  vigil,  and  injecting  it  into  the  nervous 
system  of  a  normal  animal,  we  provoke  in  this  latter 
the  same  demand  for  sleep.  .  .  .  If  we  let  it  slumber 
quietly',  it  wakes  in  good  condition. 

"The  desire  for  sleep  can  thus  be  transmitted  from 
one  animal  to  another. 

"  This  experiment  teaches  us  that  in  the  course  of 
a  prolonged  period  of  wakefulness  there  accumulates 
in  the  humors  of  the  organism  a  substance — .some  of 
whose  characteristics  wo  have  determined — which  is 
capable  of  provoking  sleep."' — Translation  made  for 
Thk  Litkkaky  Digest. 


"WIRELESS"   WITH    MILES  OF   WIRE 


c 


PL.\N    OF   THE   ANTENNA.    SHOWING   THE    TEN   HORIZONTAL   WIRES 


AN  A  PLANT  emplojing  150  miles  of  wire  be  termed 
"wireless,"  except  by  court esj?  The  purchaser  of  a 
hot  tamale  who  objected  because  the  article  was  stone- 
cold  was  told  by  the  vendor  that  he  had  no  proper  cause  of 
complaint — "hot  tamale"  was  just  the  name  of  the  thing.  The 
dealers  in  "Java"  coffee,  "Blue  Point"  oysters,  and  other  arti- 
cles ha\'e  often  put  forward  a  similar  plea.  Like^vise  we  shall 
doubtless  have  to  consider  "wireless  telegraph}-"  as  "just  the 
name  of  the  thing"  and  the  first  word  of  the  phrase  as  "merely 
a  trade  term."  The  latest  French  project  is  to  use  mountain- 
peaks  for  telegraph-poles  and  throw  a  network  of  antennse  fif- 
teen miles  broadcast  over  a  rocky 
chain  of  ridges  and  summits  too 
barren  for  human  dwellers  who 
might  object  to  li\'ing  amid  a  Cyclo- 
pean spider's  web  of  live  wares. 
Says  a  Amter  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
February  15  J: 

"An  antenna  15  miles  long,  with 
over  150  miles  of  wire !    Such  figures 
seem  to  be  from  the  pen  of  some 
fantastic  weaver  of  romance.    They 
are,   however,    most   serious.      We 
find    them  in   a  recent  report,   abstracted  in   the  Annales   dcs 
Posies  et  Telegraphes,  on  a  daring  plan  due  to  a  young  govern- 
ment engineer,  Mr.  Bouthillon. 

"The  realization  of  such  an  antenna  woiild  make  possible, 
without  doubt,  scientific  and  practical  observations  of  high 
importance  for  the  progress  of  Avireless  telegraphy.  So  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  this  ciirious  project  should  be  promptly  carried 
out. 

"  The  cost  wiU  not  be  large — about  $5,(X)0,  according  to  the 
author's  estimates. 

"The  antenna  will  be  formed  of  ten  wires  stretched  horizon- 
tally, each  about  15  miles  long.  To  make  possible  such  an 
arrangement  without  large  expense,  and  without  giving  annoy- 
ance to  citizens  or  running  into  trouble  from  neighboring  electric 
conductors,  Mr.  Bouthillon  proposes  to  locate  it  on   the   pictur- 
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ANOTHER    SECTION    OF    THE    RANGE. 


esque  mountain-chain  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Isere. 

"The  supports  will  be  formed  by  the  summits  of  five  ridges, 
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running  north  and  south  and  constituting  the  southern  part  of 
the  (Jrande  Chartreuse  system.  .  .  .  They  are  at  a  maximum 
distance  of  \i]/2  niiles  and  are  separated  bj'  deep  valleys. 

"The  wires  will  be  supported,  through  high-tension  insula- 
tors, on  posts  planted  on  these  summits  .  .  .  and  in  tlie  long- 
est span  the  lowest  part  of  the  eur\e  will  still  be  l,r)00  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley 

"What  is  the  object  of  an  installation  on  such  a  seale?  It 
will  enable  us  to  study  the  application  to  wireless  telegraphy  of 


I 


A    LOFTY    "WIRELESS"    MAST. 

Owe  of  the  peaks  that  will  uphold  the  giant  web  of  antennae  for  the  new  French  wire 
less  station.    The  wires  will  be  about  a  mile  above  sea-level. 


great  wave-lengths,  of  several  hundreds  of  miles,  corresponding 
to  electric  oscillations  of  a  frequency  of  1,000 

"The  antenna  of  great  wave-length,  of  the  order  of  60  miles, 
for  example,  presents  two  capital  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  set  in  electric  oscillation  by  direct  excitation, 
by  means  of  ordinary  alternators  of  a  frequency  of  1,000,  which 
are  in  current  use  to-day,  especially  for  'musical'  wireless 
telegraphy. 

■  "With  the  usual  wave-lengths,  direct  excitation  can  take 
place  only  with  alternators  of  very  high  frequency — about 
100,000 — machines  of  extremely  delicate  construction.  Fail- 
ing satisfactorj-  alternators  of  this  type,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy indirect  methods  of  excitation,  which  diminish  the  output 
and  alter  the  purity  of  the  waves. 

"A  second  advantage — at  the  receiving  station  the  use  of 
great  wave-lengths  enables  us  to  avoid  an  important  cause  of 
loss  of  energy  by  doing  away  ^\^th  detectors;  the  telephonic 
receiver  under  the  new  system  u-ill  be  directly  sensitive  to  the 
currents  of  a  frequency  of  1,000,  which  the  recei^nng  antenna 
will  send  to  it. 

"The  wave-length  now  used  at  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  a  mile  and 
a  quarter;  that  of  the  German  post  of  Norddeieh  is  one  mile. 
Marconi,  in  the  plans  presented  some  time  ago  to  the  English 
Government,  proposed  wave-lengths  running  up  to  ten  miles. 
It  may  be  seen  what  progress  would  be  made  in  adopting  Bou- 
thillon's  antenna. 

"It  should  be  added  that  even  if  no  practical  results  should 
foUow  it  would  lend  itself  to  scientific  experiments  of  the  high- 
est importance,  bearing  on  the  jet  obscure  mode  of  transmission 
of  hertzian  waves. 

"Surprizing  .results  have  alreadj'  been  obtained  by  Kxibitz 
by  means  of  horizontal  antennae  several  hiindred  yards  long, 
formed  of  iron  wire  stretched  just  over  the  ground  or  even  in 
trenches 

"We  may  therefore  hope  to  see  soon,  on  the  picturesque  sum- 
mits of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  stretching  from  peak  to  peak, 
a  fine  spider-web  of  wires.  Its  unexpected  aspect  will  perhaps 
discontent  the  exclusive  lovers  of  nature.  But  for  the  initiate 
it  will  add  to  the  severe  beauty  of  the  inanimate  landscape  the 
charm  of  human  thought." — Translation  made  for  TnE  LiIter- 
.4RY  Digest. 


A  GRAFTING   FEAT 

To  CALL  A  MAN  a  successful  grafter  may  be  a  doubt 
ful  compliment;  but  a  person  unfamiliar  with  modern 
slang  would  unhesitatingly  apply  tliis  term  to  Mr. 
Lucicn  Daniel,  a  French  botanist,  who  has  succeeded  in  graft- 
ing a  watercress  on  a  cabl:)age.  This  is  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt, apparently,  to  extend  to  herbaceous  plants 
an  operation  that  has  long  been  familiar  as  ap- 
plied to  woody  vegetation.  Its  practical  us«3  does 
not  appear  plainly,  but  its  scientific  interest  is 
undoubted.  Says  Francis  Marre  in  his  re\dew  of 
the  sciences  contributed  to  Le  Correspondanl  (Paris, 
February  10): 

"Mr.  Lucien  Daniel  has  succeeded  in  a<;com- 
plishing  it,  operating  on  subjects  of  very  different 
species.  After  having  grafted  the  fennel  on  the 
carrot,  which  may  bo  considered  as  a  veritable  Lour 
fie  force,  he  went  on  to  do  the  same  for  the  inyoso- 
tis  palustris  and  the  heliotrope;  that  is  to  say,  for 
a  plant  that  loves  moist  ground  and  another  that 
frequents  dry  soils.  The  result  obtained,  without 
being  absolutely  perfect,  is  none  the  less  encourag- 
ing. But  Mr.  Daniel  has  thought  to  do  better 
still,  and  he  has  grafted  watercress  on  cabbage 
stems.  Of  twenty  trials,  three  were  successful. 
His  object  was  to  see  what  would  come  of  the 
forced  union  between  an  essentially  water-living 
plant  like  the  cress  and  a  plant  resistant  to  drought 
like  the  cabbage.  At  the  outset,  he  reports,  the 
grafted  cresses  all  grew  feebly;  the  stems  and 
flowers  were  of  a  reddish  bro-wn  like  those  of  cress 
suffering  from  drought;  the  leaves  were  small  and 
the  internodes  very  short,  showing  thus  that  the 
harmony  was  far  from  being  perfect  between  the 
subject  and  the  graft.  Consequently  the  stem  did 
not  branch;  it  became  quicldy  surmounted  with 
flowers,  gi\'ing  a  small,  crowded,  and  abundant  inflorescence, 
slightly  developed,  and  poor  fruits  and  malformed  seeds.  .  .  . 
The  fructification  ended,  the  grafts  withered  progressively 
from  top  to  bottom,  keeping  green  for  about  three  to  six 
inches  next  the  point  of  union.  In  September,  on  this  green 
part  and  at  different  heights,  appeared  numerous  elongated 
shoots,  which  curved  over,  in  the  fashion  of  a  'weeping'  plant, 
on  the  subject  and  the  vertical  stem  of  the  graft,  prodijcing  a 
somewhat  singular  appearance.  As  for  the  subjects,  they  also 
suffered  from  the  unexpected  guest  whose  presence  had  been 

imposed  upon  them;   they  grew  hardly  at  all 

"  It  is  natxiral  to  ask  what  is  the  practical  use  of  these  extraor- 
dinary and  delicate  operations.  At  first  sight  this  use  is  not 
apparent.  According  to  Mr.  Daniel,  'the  success  of  the  graft 
of  a  cress  on  a  cabbage  shows  that  by  reducing  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  functional  capacities  of  two  plants  of  dif- 
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ferent  habits,  by  progressive  functional  adaptation,  we  may 
finally  succeed  in  obtaining  grafts  that  will  flourish  by  ordinary 
methods ' ;  and  he  thinks  that  '  the  field  of  success  may  be  ex- 
tended by  this  method  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  processes 
utilized  hitherto.'" — Translation  ynadejor  The  Literary  Digest. 
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LETTERS    AND     ART 


PAINTABLE  AMERICA 


TO  SET  THE  EACLE  screeching  on  the  subject  of 
American  art  is  a  fa\orite  pastime  with  us,  acconliriK  to 
our  cosmopwlitan  natixe,  Mr.  Joseph  Penneli.  Only  wo 
don't  do  it  discriminatinjfly.  "If  one  doesn't  say  that  America 
to-day  leads  art,  and  that  this  is  proved  by  the  Roman  exliibition, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  nowhere,  why,  one  has  lived 
abroad  so  long  that  the  Ann>riean  idea  and  ideal  is  no  longer  in 
ouo."  That,  we  are  assured,  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  purblind 
American  is  apt  to  say.     It  issues  from  the  one  who  has  stayed 


j)icluresque,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  consumed  the  rest. 
The  few  old  pubhc  buildings  do  not  compare  with  those  of 
Pliiladelphia,  nor  do  the  private  houses — what  is  left  of  them 
now  tin-  fronts  and  backs  are  gone — with  those  of  Salem.  Not 
only  are  we  told  that  the  new  Back  Bay  of  Boston  is  like  Venice, 
but  that  old  New  Orleans  is  like  France  and  Spain.  So  the  latter 
is  like  a  down-at-the-heel  bad  version  of  a  third-rate  French  or 
Spanish  town. 

"I  was  delighted  with  New  Orleans  thirty  years  ago — luckily 
I  had  not  seen  Southern  Europe.  But  what  is  fine,  what  I  even 
saw  then,  were  the  levee,  the  river,  the  cotton-  and  sugar-mills,  the 

plantations;   yes,  in  1882  I  cared 


EXCAV.\TIONS    FOR    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    STATION. 

From  a  painting  by  George  Bellows. 

Among  those  who  "for  the  wonder  of  work's  sake,  and  the  grandeur  or  beauty  of  the  country's  sake,  are 

showing  it  because  they  feel  it."    Great  artists  of  the  past  made  art  out  of  their  own  age. 


at  home,  who  does  not  wish  "to  study,  to  make  comparisons,  to 
carry  on  tradition."  "That  a  person  should  dare  to  hint  that 
everything  is  not  inspiring,  enthralling,  unapproachable,  is  as 
incredible  as  that  he  should  think  for  himself  or  go  out  without 
his  trousers  properly  creased."  Mr.  Penneli  confesses  that  he 
has  got  himself  into  hot  water  here  for  both  of  these  remissnesses. 
He  dared  to  say  Boston  was  dull  and  he  forgot  once  to  crease  his 
trousers.  Mr.  Pennell's  opinion  about  Boston  put  the  Hub 
in  a  hubbub  as  it  were,  and  proved  of  such  newspaper  value  that 
it  appeared  in  print  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  Penneli  was 
mystified — and  flattered.  To  prove  that  he  isn't  averse  to  hear" 
ing  the  Eagle,  he  has  covered  a  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
(March  9)  with  his  own  eagle-screeching  efforts,  only  he  refuses 
to  turn  it  on  where  the  facts  do  not  justify  the  music.  To  begin 
with  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  Washington: 

"Now  art  is  a  personal  matter  based  on  study,  observation, 
and  comparison.  And  comparing  Boston  -with  other  Eastern 
towns  and  cities,  it  is  e\adent  at  once  there  is  nothing  character- 
istic about  it;  and  the  reasons  are  plain — a  fire  or  series  of  fires 
consumed  most  of  the  old  and  picturesque  parts,  if  they  were 


more  for  these  things  than  the 
French  and  Spanish  echoes.  If 
one  wants  the  real,  the  genuine 
thing,  go  to  Central  America — 
there  it  is — French  and  Spanish 
art  and  architecture,  and  en- 
grafted on  them  native  charac- 
ter; save  where  the  American 
business  man  or  the  German 
drummer  has  got  to  work  and 
ruined  tilings. 

"But  there  is  one  citj'  of  won- 
derful work  where  tradition  has 
been  carried  on  and  a  scheme 
definitely  worked  out,  not  talked 
about,  WTitten  about,  dreamed 
about,  blowTi  about,  and  that 
is  the  capital  of  our  country. 
Washington  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  the  world  in  mass 
and  \ista,  and  the  most  slovenly 
in  detail  and  districts. 

"The  beauty,  the  dignity,  the 
grandeur  is  due  altogether  to 
the  plan — planned  by  people 
trained  in  tradition;  the  petti- 
ness and  the  slovenliness  are 
due  to  the  amateur  and  the 
duffer,  the  landscape  potterer, 
and  the  tiresome  stone-mason. 

"If  one  can  not  paint  an  olive- 
tree  one  can,  anj^  way,  copy  an 
Italian  garden,  and  if  one  can 
not  copy  a  decent  corbel,  one 
can  surely  design  a  huge  monu- 
ment, and  this  is  what  Washing- 
ton is  suffering  from  to-day,  Uke 
the  rest  of  the  world — too  much 
art  and  progress. 

"But  to  come  back  to  Boston. 
There  is  no  great  impressive  dominating  point  of  view,  no  grand 
composition,  no  unforgettable  approach  or  vista.  Of  course  there 
are  bits  that  recall  finer  subjects  or  are  pretty  or  sketchable. 

"Boston's  art  authority  has  called  me  a  rag-time  sketch  artist. 

You  rub  an  authority  the  wrong  way,  and  things  like  this  happen. 

"But  it's  just  Boston,  just  commonplace,  just  bits,  just  living 

on  its  past,  and  doing  nothing  to  approach  even  that  in  the 

present." 

OA'er  New  York  Mr.  Penneli  becomes  so  lyrical  that  all  the 
carping  foreigners  who  have  come  to  look  and  lament  are  of  no 
account: 

"New  York,  as  the  incoming  foreigner,  fuU  of  prejudice  or 
doubt  or  hope,  and  the  returning  American,  crammed  with 
guide-book  and  catalog  culture,  see  it  or  might  see  it,  rises  a 
vision,  a  mirage  from  the  lower  bay,  the  color  by  day  more  shim- 
mering than  Venice,  by  night  more  magical  than  London.  In 
the  morning  the  mountains  of  buildings  hide  themselves,  to  reveal 
themselves  in  the  rosy  steam  clouds  that  chase  each  other  across 
their  flanks  when  evening  fades — they  are  mighty  cliffs  glittering 
with  golden  lights  in  the  magic  and  mystery  of  the  night. 

' '  As  the  steamer  moves  up  the  bay  on  the  left  the  great  goddess 
greets  you,  a  composition  in  color  and  form,  with  the  city  beyond, 
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finer  than  any  in  any  world  that  ever  existed,  finer  than  Claude 

ever  imagined  or  Turner  ever  dreamed. 

"Why  did  not  Whistler  see  it?     Piling  up  higher  and  higher 

right  before  you  is  New  York;   and  what  does  it  remind  you  of? 

San  Gimignano  of  the  Beautiful  Towers  away  off  in  Tuscany, 

only  here  are  not  eleven,  but  eleven  times  eleven,  not  low,  mean 

brick  piles,  but  noble  palaces  (irowned  with  gold,  with  green, 

wilh  rose;  and  over  them  the  waving,  fluttering  plume  of  steam, 

the  emblem  of  New  York.     To  the  right,  filmy  and  lace-like  by 

day,  are  the  great  bridges;    by 

night  a  pattern    of   stars    thai 

Hiroshige  never  knew. 

"You  land  in  streets  that  are 

Florence  glorified;    you   emerge 

in    squares    n)ore     noble     than 

Seville.      Golden     statues     are 

about    you,     triumphal    arches 

make  splendid  frames  for  end- 
less vistas;  and  it  is  all  new  and 

all  untouched,  all  to  b((  done — 
and,  save  for  the  work  of  a  few 
of  us,  and  we  are  Americans,  all 

undone. 

"The  unbelievable  city — the 
city  that  has  been  built  since  I 
grew    up — the    city    beautiful, 

built  by  men  I  know — built  for 
people  I  know.  The  city  that 
inspires  me — that  I  love. 

"And  Philadelphia,  tho  the 
«ity  does  not  know  it,  has  more 
Georgian  colonial  character  than 
any  city  in  England,  and  the 
new  Philadelphia  lords  it  over 
all.  There  are  points  of  view 
from  which  streets  after  streets, 
stretching  to  the  distance  at 
right  angles,  come  together  just 
where  they  should  at  the  public 
buildings,  and  around  them  has 
been  created  and  constructed 
the  finest  group  of  skj^scrapers 
in  the  world." 


"No  other  is  placed  so  finely,  between  two  rivers,  or  is  domin- 
ated so  well,  the  low,  black  city  by  its  once-white  skyscrapers. 
No  other  is  so  surrounded  by  high  hills,  so  that  one  can  either 
look  down  on,  or  up  to,  endless  compositions. 

"And  th(*  country  round  about  is  filled  with  endless  motives 
— coal,  iron,  oil — the  backbone,  the  sinews  of  the  State,  the 
grandest  industrial  subjects  in  the  world 

"  In  Chicago  thej'  tell  you  forever  of  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
They  did  one  thing,  built  tho  most  beautiful  World's  Fair  the 


Then  Mr.  Pennell  goes  West, 
and  almost  everywhere  he  finds 
something  crying  for  its  painter 
to  celebrate.  We  can  onh-  select 
odd  bits,  beginning  with  Pennsylvania,  which 
pictorial  possibilities": 


AN    ARIZONA    INDIAN    VILLAGE. 

Prom  a  painting  by  Louis  Akin 

This  painter,  lately  dead,  was  among  the  first  of  those  "  to  find  the  spirit  of  the  Great  West  tho  their  work 

'They  see  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  country." 


is  scarcely  known  even  in  the  West." 


' reeks    with 


"Take  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  the  Reading  Railroad,  and  in 
an  hour  or  so  one  passes  Bethlehem,  a  combination  of  mighty 
mills,  old  wooden  bridges  finer  than  any  in  Europe,  and  Moravian 
churches,  and  then  one  enters  the  coal  region  by  the  great  high 
railroad  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Wilkesbarre.  And  on  an  early 
fall  morning  I  have  seen,  all  the  way  to  Wilkesbarre,  subjects 
in  form  and  in  color  that  would  make  any  country  in  Europe 
famous  for  its  mountainscapes. 

"At  Wilkesbarre  are  castles  of  work,  coal  breakers,  that  sur- 
pass in  grandeur  the  castles  of  the  Rhine,  and  are  as  finely  placed. 
But  to  see  and  feel,  and  still  more  to  find  these  work  castles,  one 
must  have  seen  the  war  castles  of  Europe — then  one  knows  that 
work  is  as  fine  as  war. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  evening  I  took  the  trolley  to  Shenan- 
doah from  Mahanoy  City.  As  we  screeched  and  screamed 
along  the  winding  way,  amid  the  grim,  black,  treeless  mountains 
of  dirt,  high  above  the  dead  black  rivers  below,  suddenly  we 
tiu"ned  a  lofty  curve  and  a  Une  of  great  grim  crosses  rose  in  front, 
on  one  side  a  huge  castle,  its  million  eyes  glittering  in  the  sunset, 
on  the  other  the  sheer  side  of  a  black  dirt  cliff,  beyond,  upon  a 
mountain  top,  a  city  crowned  with  spires  and  domes,  black,  yet 
touched  with  green  and  gold  against  the  sun.  I  stopt  the  car.  I 
jumped  off,  for  if  one  does  not  do  these  subjects  when  one  sees 
them,  they  never  will  be  done;  they  never  happen  again,  and 
they  can  be  seen  only  through  a  temperament,  maybe  only  by 
me.  Only  a  coal-miner  told  me  of  this  subject.  No  painter 
knows  its  existence.  Thornton  Oakley  has  made  some  good 
designs,  however,  in  the  coal  regions 

"Soon  comes  Pittsburg,  tho  there  are  many  subjects  between; 
but  Pittsburg  is  the  most  impressive  manufacturing  town  in  the 
world.     I  ha\-e  seen  nearlj^  all,  and  I  know. 


world  has  ever  seen — and  then  they  burned  it.  Their  river  is 
fine,  and  when  the  sun  once  in  a  while  shines  on  it  no  iridescent 
glass  can  touch  it.  Their  bridges  of  great  jaws  are  terrific,  and 
their  lake  front  an  inferno,  a  slough  of  despond  and  despair — 
it  is  only  what  you  don't  see  or  what  they  don't  show  you  that  is 
fine.  What  they  do  show  you  is  what  you  can  see  in  the  East, 
and  better  there 

"Excepting  Pullman  on  one  side  and  Joliet  on  the  other,  the 
country  from  Pittsburg  to  Albuquerque  is  dreary.  The  flatness 
overpowers  it.  The  Middle  West  is  awful  in  its  monotony, 
slovenliness,  and  shabbiness.  Compare  a  Kansas  farm,  from 
the  train,  with  a  Pennsylvania  farm,  and  you  ^\^ll  understand. 
I  am  not  talking  agriculture  but  picturesqueness.  Only  there  is 
no  picturesqueness,  no  real  character,  between  Chicago  and 
Albuquerque.  I  know  I  shall  be  confronted  with  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Alinneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  and  if  one  follows  the  great 
rivers  one  vnil  find  great  subjects,  but,  save  the  latter,  they  are 
mostly  dreary.  There  are  some  other  places  which,  as  I  have 
not  tried  to  do  them,  I  shall  say  nothing  about.  I  care  too  much 
for  them,  tho  others  don't.  But  I  do  know  the  picturesque 
when  I  see  it,  and  I  have  in  order  to  see  it  done  what  few  others 
of  my  generation  have  done — crossed  the  continent  in  the  day- 
time, stopping  e\eTy  night.  Not  many,  I  believe,  have  accom- 
plished this  since  the  day  of  the  prairie  schooner.  Of  course, 
motorists  have  no  eyes  for  anything  but  their  motor  or  guide- 
book  

"The  grandeur  of  the  West — a  grandeur  of  its  own — over- 
powers anything  in  the  world  in  line,  in  form,  in  color. 

"The  most  amazing  revelation  I  ever  had  in  my  life  was 
when  the  .  .  .  steamer  entered  the  Golden  Gate.  I  hoped 
that  we  might  arrive  at  sunset;  that  would  make  up  for  tlu-ee 
weeks  of  being  cooped  up  with  the  most  uninteresting  lot — 
mostly  middle-west  Canadians — I  ever  met,  on  the  worst,  most 
ill-found,  and  slovenlv  hulk  I  ever  traveled  on.     Now  I  knew 
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fruiii  t'ViTV  Ci''  'lail  met  just  what   the  upproach  to 

Sitii    I'niiK'isro    ,1,   ,,,.,.     A    nuignifict'iit,    iiiijfhty,   roek-hoiind 
(•i.at     [Milks  tu\Miiu(»  to  heawti  uiuli-r  which  \vv  wuuKl  steuin; 
woiilil  part,  ami  tluTf,  pilinj,'  ui>  upon  its  seven 
..:.  :...  t    -it<'"<.  j^liltfriinf  in  ylory,  ri'lloetfd  in  tho  silent  sea, 

would  he  the  golden  capital  of  tlio  porgeous  West,  the  most 
!  '  ^  on  the^^lobe.     There  wasn't  any  (lulden  (iate,  and 

I  I  any  eity.     There  were  reporters,  however,  but  they 

diii  not  print  what  I  said. 

"Hut  altho  there  was  no  (Jolden  Gate  and  no  city  where 
it  should  be,  before  I  landed  I  saw  tiiero  was  something  as 
fine  as  my  dream,  and   far  hner  than  any   California  legend. 


HOW  TO  READ  IN   MODERN  STYLE 

THKRE   IS  COMFORT   to  bo  liad   for  the  busy   man 
of  to-day  who  hasn't  lime  or  inclination  for  much  read- 
ing.    He  ought  not  to,  is  the  solace  adnunistered  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.     The  writer  here 
has  run  acro.ss  the  laments  of  "an  aging  and  somewhat  jaded 
literary   man"  who  told  the  readers  of  the  lirilislt  Weekly  (Lon- 
don)  that  he  could  no  longer  read  some  of  his  old  favorites  all 
the  way   through.     Scott  sent  him  off  to  sleep.     Well,  when 
Dickens  was  being  lauded  last  year  many  said  the 
same  thing  of  him.     The  Evening  Post  ^\Tiler  as- 
serts that  "numbers  will  tell  you  that  they  sim- 
ply   break    their    teeth    now    on    Thackeray    or 
George    Eliot;    they    are    unable    to    l)ite    clear 
through."     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Whether  this  is  a  reflection  on  the  thing 
read,  or  on  the  reader,  might  be  worth  consider- 
ing. The  fact  that  you  can  no  longer  read  every 
chapter  of  a  book  which  you  once  devoured  to  the 
last  page  does  not  necessarily  argue  either  that 
the  work  is  not  so  good  as  you  once  thought  it, 
or  that  your  taste  has  become  more  refined  and 
exacting.  It  may  simply  prove  that  you  have 
gone  off  in  your  zest  for  all  reading.  The  case  of 
old  books  may  not  be  so  unlike  that  of  old  songs,  as 
it  was  put  by  Calverley : 

I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs. 

'Tis  not  that  I  deem  them  low. 
But  that  I  can't  remember 

How  they  go. 

Forgetting  how  a  famous  book  goes  may  account 
for  much  of  the  inability  to  get  through  it  again. 
"There  is,  however,  a  preliminary  question 
which  ought  to  be  raised.  Is  there  any  obligation 
or  compulsion  to  read  a  book  through?  Take 
the  inquirj%  first,  as  respects  old  favorites,  books 
that  rightly  bear  the  title  of  classics.  Of  whole 
groups  of  these,  every  lover  of  his  library  knows 
that  the  savor  is  found,  not  by  bolting  them  whole, 
but  bj^  delicate  tasting  and  nibbUngs  here  and 
there.  These  are  the  books  which  one  "  pulls  down ' 
for  a  half-hour's  reading,  ISIontaigne  or  Emerson, 
letter-writers  such  as  Walpole  or  Cowper  or  Fitz- 
gerald or  Lowell.  Thej^  make  the  generous  invi- 
tation like  Phil  Kearney's:  'Go  in  where  you  like ; 
there's  glorious  fighting  to  be  had  everjTvhere.' 
The  idea  of  taking  one  of  these  volumes  as  a  set 
task  to  be  got  through  doggedly  surely  never 
enters  the  head  of  one  who  knows  the  delight  of 
fingering  them  bj^  chance  and  letting  the  eye  be 
caught  wherever  it  happens  to  fall." 

For  those  who  even  find  Bacon  too  long  or  too 
___^_      archaic  this  little  modern  paraphrase  on  his    es- 
say   "On  Reading"  we  are  quoting   evokes    dis- 
something  the  Calif ornians  had  never      tinguished  company  for  the  tired  or  bored  dabbler  with  books: 


THE    NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

From  a  painting  by  Colin  Campbell  Cooper. 
This  picture  in  the  present  Academy  exhibition  is  a  note  of  "the  unbelievable  city" 
that  offers,   according  to  Joseph  Pennell,  such  untouched  riches  for  the  painter. 


finer   than    the  stories 
seen. 

"There  was  a  city  finer  than  Tangier — but  just  like  it  in  effect; 
a  city  higher  than  Siena — but  just  like  it — the  sweep  of  its 
mountainous  streets — onlj^  a  milhon  times  more  impressive;  and 
like  Siena,  even  to  the  great  crowning  mass  on  its  highest  hill. 
But  unlike  poor  Boston,  it  did  not  vaguelj'  remind  one  of  some- 
thing else;  it  was  more  imposing,  more  inspiring,  more  amazing 
than  any  of  the  things  it  reminded  me  of  and  all  the  work  of  the 
last  six  years.     And  aU  there;  not  like  Chicago — all  talk. 

~"In  San  Francisco  the  people  unconsciously  have  made  a  great 
pictorial,  paintable  city  of  their  owm,  something  utterly  different 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  W^ashington — something  equally 
impressive;  and,  tho  they  know  everything  else  under  the  sun 
and  never  stop  telling  you  so,  they  do  not  know  that.  They 
never  stop  telling  you  how  much  finer  it  was  'before  the  fire.'  I 
know  it  is  finer  now,  only  they  do  not  see  it.     And  when  I  showed 

them  how  fine  it  was  they  said  I  exaggerated 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  the  only  American  who  has 
tried  to  show  the  picturesqueness  of  the  land,  the  wonder  of  his 
own  country.  But  it  has  only  been  done  in  my,  in  our, 
time" 


"The  duty  of  taking  the  reading  of  the  run  of  books,  old  and 
new,  more  seriously,  and  going  through  the  whole  with  grim 
determination,  rests  heavily  on  the  consciences  of  many.  We 
do  not  here  refer  to  re\'iewers,  or  the  old  jokes  about  their  pre- 
serving critical  impartiality  by  not  reading  the  works  of  which 
they  write  notices.  The  question  is,  rather,  of  those  who  read  for 
pleasure,  or  to  amass  information,  or  to  keep  their  intellectual 
interests  alive.  Must  it  be  wo  to  them  if  they  do  not  read  each 
volume  to  the  bitter  end?  The  best  answer  is  to  be  had  from  the 
great  readers.  Maeaulay  could  dispose  of  half-a-dozen  books 
in  his  cab  on  the  way  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Naturally,  he 
did  not  read  them  'through.'  But  if  there  was  anything  in  any 
of  them  that  he  wanted,  his  unerring  eye  hit  upon  the  passage. 
That  was  enough  for  him.  He  had  squeezed  out  the  juice,  and 
w^hat  did  he  care  about  the  pulp?  Dr.  Johnson  had  similar 
habits.  Adam  Smith  said  of  him:  'Johnson  knew  more  books 
than  any '  man  alive ' ;  yet,  immediately  after  recording  this 
tribute,  Boswell  wrote  of  his  hero:  'He  had  a  pecuUar  facility 
in  seizing  at  once  what  was  valuable  in  any  book,  "without  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  labor  of  perusing  it  from  beginning  to  end.'  " 
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TO  REPLACE  RAG-TIME 

PEOPLE  WHO  LOOK  to  see  the  rag-time  craze  spend  itself 
ere  long  are  asking  if  we  are  to  become  musically  dumb 
or  if  some  substitute  in  the  popular  vein  is  to  take  its 
place.  The  question  is  answered  by  a  writer  in  the  Ncav  York 
Evening  Post  who  calls  attention  to  the  efforts  now  made  in 
England  to  revive  folk-music. 
It  is  quite  true  that  if  rag-time 
is  supplanted  by  folk-song  W(> 
shall  replace  something  that  is 
sui  generis  by  another  thing 
that  is  largely  imported,  but 
the  pleaders  for  folk-song  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  much 
the  superior  article.  Then,  too, 
"we  are  liable  to  forget  how 
much  in  our  blood  the  old  Eng- 
lish songs  really  are,"  says  this 
writer,  recalling  the  fact  that 
"America  still  harks  back  to  a 
long  English  ancestry  in  litera- 
ture." Such  enemies  of  the 
music-hall  song  as  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  describe  that  product  as 
"made  with  a  commercial  in- 
tention out  of  snippets  of  mu- 
sical slang,"  and  Ave  learn  that  in 
order  "to  replace  the  music-hall 
insincerity  which  menaces  the 
present  generation,  and  also  with 
an  acknowledged  desire,  if  not 
determination,  to  create  a  na- 
tional music  upon  a  folk  basis, 
the  Folk  Song  Society  of  Eng- 
land was  established  in  1898." 
At  present  quite  a  number  of 
meh  and  women  are  at  work 
collecting  and  editing  folk-song. 

Cecil  Sharp,  Fuller  Alaitland,  and  ]\iiss  Lucy  Broadwood  for 
the  English,  and  ]Mrs.  jSIilligan  Fox  for  the  Irish  are  only  some 
among  them.     Of  their  work  we  read: 

"Most  of  the  collecting  has  been  entirely  a  labor  of  love,  and 
only  those  who  know  something  about  the  endless  patience  and 
tact  needed  in  order  to  get  the  villager  even  to  the  point  of  being 
willing  to  sing  can  possibly  know  anything  about  the  amount  of 
time  these  women — and  men,  too — have  contributed  to  the 
cause.  Those  English  village  people  who  really  know  the  old 
songs  at  this  late  date  are  few  at  best.  Thej-  are  shy  and  shame- 
faced about  singing,  and  think  the  songs  something  quite  unim- 
portant, imagining  themselves  'guyed'  by  the  devoted  collector. 
Most  of  the  villagers  have  little  discrimination.  One  ladj--^an 
American  collector,  by  the  way — found  an  old  Devonshire  coach 
driver  who  sang  her  a  song  about  Louisiana,  solemnlj'  vouching 
for  its  authenticity  as  an  English  folk-product. 

"Miss  Lucy  Broadwood  did  fine  pioneer  work  in  gathering 
songs  from  different  counties,  and  JNIrs.  Fox  and  ]Mrs.  Kate  Lee 
followed  her.  Sometimes  the  villagers  whistle  the  tunes,  and 
the  collector  notates  them,  and  sometimes  they  sing  them,  with 
all  sorts  of  variations  and  corruptions  of  the  original  words.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  people  are  so  readj^  to  sing  that  any  sugges- 
tion is  enough  to  send  them  off  like  a  resonant  beU  touched  into 
tone,  it  is  easy  to  gather  songs;  but  the  Scottish  Celt  has  a 
proneness  to  impro^-ise  also,  and,  tho  this  is  fascinating,  it  some- 
times diverts  from  the  real  purpose  in  hand.  Miss  Broadwood 
tells  of  the  wonderful  Laments  (an  old  form  of  song  for  the  dead) 
which  a  modern  Gael  will  make  almost  extemporaneously." 

Collecting  and  publishing  have  been  but  one  side  of  Ihis  work, 
another  has  been  the  public  singing  of  the  songs.  In  England  a 
family  of  sisters  named  Fuller  have  been  most  actively  engaged, 
and  they  are  at  present  on  their  second  Adsit  to  this  country. 


The}^  come  from  a  little  Dorset  village,  and  ha\e  been  brought  up 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  English  rural  life  and  know  the 
village  folk  who  still  sing  their  old  melodies: 

"The  actual  type  of  tho  .song,  as  the  mother  of  these  girls 
remembered  it  from  her  mother  before  her,  has  thus  become 
familiar  to  them.  It  is  quite  usual  for  genth-ffilk  to  take  a  vital 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  soiurs.  and  esi)eeially  of  some  local 
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From  &  photttgrapli  by  Alice  ^mgdtun. 

THE    FULLER    SISTERS    FROM    DORSET, 

Whose  interest  in  folk-songs  was  born  from  their  intimate  knowledge  and  love,  but  was  fostered  by  Cecil 
Sharp,  one  of  England's  prominent  musicians.    They  often  sing  at  his  lectures. 


favorite,  such  as  'Widdecombe  Fair,'  which  is  the  stock  song  for 

gentle  and  simple  in  Devonshire 

"The  interest  of  the  Fullers  in  folk-songs  was  bom,  of  course, 
from  their  intimate  knowledge  and  love,  but  it  was  fostered  by 
the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  Cecil  Sharp,  one  of  England's  prominent 
musicians,  who  gave  up  all  of  his  other  musical  aims,  after  he 
returned  from  Australia  in  190.5,  and  saw  the  Oxford  morris- 
dancers,  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  folk-song  conservation. 
He  has  given  of  late  years  something  like  seventy  lectures 
annually,  all  of  them  illustrated  by  the  songs  themselves,  and 
at  some  of  these  the  Misses  Fuller  have  sung  for  him." 

The  pioneer  work  here  described  is  recommended  as  fitting  for 
the  women's  clubs,  for,  it  is  asserted,  "interest  in  the  saner  sort 
of  dance  and  song  will  be  another  avenue  by  which  the  clubwoman 
of  America  may  accomplish  some  of  her  longed-for  results." 
Nor  is  the  field  of  original  research  barren  for  us  here : 

"Americans  are  also  collecting  to  some  extent  for  the  English 
society,  since  in  some  remote  places,  such  as  the  Southern  moun- 
tains, there  are  sur^dvals  of  English  songs  which  make  a  rich  find. 
George  Madden  Martin  uses  one  of  these  songs  very  effectively 
in  one  of  her  novels.  '  The  Derby  Ram '  is  known  to  all  Kentucky 
mountaineers,  and  it  is  sung  to  a  tune  traditionally  that  to  which 
General  Washington  sang  it  as  his  favorite  song.  He  doubtless 
had  it  from  his  English  forebears,  who  doubtless  brought  it  from 
England.  There  are  at  least  three  or  four  variants  of  this  tune 
floating  about  the  United  States  in  different  looaUties.  'The 
Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen '  is  sung  as  much  in  Berea  to-day  as  in 
any  English  county,  and  so  is  'The  Cruell  Mother,'  and  'Lord 
Bateman.'  Many  a  woman  in  America  could  remember  and 
jot  down  the  songs  her  mother  and  grandmother  used  to  sing  to 
her,  and  she  would  be  quite  surprized  to  find  them  as  valuable 
heirlooms  as  her  samplers  and  blue  and  white  bedspreads." 
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TIIK  HOLD,  which  the  inouiory  of  David  Livingstone 
has  upon  thf  imagination  of  Knglisli-speaking  Chris- 
tt-ndom  may  bt>  seen  in  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  over 
tho  eonti-nary  of  his  birth.  Religious  journals  dovote  a  greater 
spaoo  than  was  afcordod  to  Luther  wlu>n  his  anniversary  came 
around  a  few  years  ago.  In  England  a  national  demonstration 
on  the  19th  of  March  brought 
out  in  Livingstone's  honor  ec- 
clesiastical and  cine  dignitaries 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Loudon  down.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London  and  the 
University  of  (Jlasgow  were 
the  principal  centers  of  these 
ceremonies;  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  celebrated 
in  a  Livingstone  pageant. 
Henceforth,  says  the  Con- 
gregationalisl  (Boston),  "with 
new  assurance,  the  Christian 
Church  will  write  the  name  of 
Livingstone  high  on  the  roll  of 
those  who  were  called  to  be 
apostles  and  sent  to  open  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  Among  tho  mass  of 
printed  material  it  is  possible 
to  select  only  a  few  striking 
excerpts.  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate (New  York)  thus  con- 
denses his  biography: 

"Livingstone  w^as  born  at 
Blantj're,  I^anark,  Scotland, 
March  19,  1813.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  David  was  a  child  laborer 
in  a  cotton-mill.  By  study  at 
night  and  at  odd  minutes  he 
prepared  himself  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, 'volunteered'  and  was 
accepted  (1838)  by  the  London 

Missionary  Society  (Congregational),  and  after  being  licensed  as 
a  physician  in  1840  was  sent  to  South  Africa,  tho  China  was  his 
choice.  For  eleven  years  he  did  the  manifold  work  of  a  mission- 
ary, always  pushing  farther  north.  In  1853  he  made  his  first  great 
exploration,  crossing  the  continent  from  the  Zambezi  to  Loanda, 
1,500  miles,  and  back  again.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1856  he  was  enthusiastically  received  as  the  greatest  of  ex- 
plorers. At  the  head  of  a  government  expedition  he  explored 
the.  Zambezi  (1858-64),  and  in  1866  again  undertook  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  Nile.  He  had  been  lost  to  the  world 
for  two  years  when  Stanley  discovered  him  at  Ujiji.  On  May 
1,  1873,  his  attendants  found  him  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  in 
Chitambo's  village,  Ilala,  dead.  They  brought  his  remains 
to  the  coast,  whence  they  were  borne  to  England." 

Those  who  are  not  famiUar  with  the  story  of  Livingstone's 
life,  says  The  Lutheran  Observer  (Philadelphia),  may  wonder 
how  and  why,  tho  primarily  a  missionary,  bis  fame  as  an  ex- 
plorer and  scientist  also  is  so  great.     This  is  the  reason: 

"Had  he  been  content  to  settle  down  at  Kuruman,  and,  like 
the  other  missionaries  in  the  field,  confine  his  labors  to  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Boer  settlements,  he  might  have  spent 
his  life  in  ministering  to  the  comparatively  scanty  native  popula- 
tion thereabouts.  But  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  field  before 
he  was  possest  of  a  number  of  convictions  as  to  what  must  be 


done  if  Africa  was  to  bo  evangelized. 
must  be  opened  uj)  in  tht;  far  interior, 
native   workers   must    be    raised    up. 
in  his  efTorts  to  find   such  stations  free 


For  one  thing,  stations 

For  another,  a  forcMi  of 

His   explorations    began 

from  malaria  and  fever. 
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Stanley,  admittedly  "  the  worst  infldel  in  London,"  said:  "Little 
by  little,  seeing  his  piety,  his  gentleness,  his  zeal,  his  earnestness,  and 
how  he  went  quietly  about  his  business.  I  was  converted  by  him." 


Writing  to  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  Moffat,  of  his  first  journey,  he 
said:  '  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  path  of  duty  before 
starting.     I  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law,  Robert  Moffat:  "I  shall 

open  up  a  path  into  the  iii- 
ti^rior,  or  perish."  I  have  never 
had  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of 
doubt  as  to  the  proprietj'  of 
my  course,  and  %vish  only  that 
my  exertions  may  be  honored 
so  far  that  the  gospel  may  be 
preafihed  and  believed  in  this 
dark  region.'  It  was  the  first 
.series  of  explorations,  of  not 
less  than  eleven  thousand 
miles,  that  opened  his  eyes 
clearly  to  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade  and  its  vital  rela- 
tion to  missionary  work.  The 
tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing th((ir  captives  taken  in 
warfare  to  slave-dealers,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  active 
forms  of  commerce  among 
them,  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  possess  themselves  of 
guns,  trinkets,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  outside  w^orld. 

"If  this  awful  practise  was 
to  be  broken  up,  a  way  must 
be  opened  for  the  incoming  of 
a  legitimate  commerce.  His 
reasoning  was:  Nothing  per- 
manent can  be  done  for  the 
salvation  of  Africa  w^hile  the 
slave-trade  continues.  The 
slave-trade  will  go  on  until  the 
natives  find  a  way  to  barter 
other  things  than  slaves  for  the 
products  of  civalization.  But 
in  order  that  lawful  commerce 
may  pass  in,  the  country  must 
be  explored,  its  physical  struc- 
ture and  climatologj',  its  water- 
w'ays  and  routes  of  travel  must 
be  known.  Hence  his  explora- 
tions, with  all  the  data  he  ac- 
cumulated in  carrjdng  them  on,  were  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
His  own  terse  way  of  putting  it  was :  '  The  end  of  the  geographic- 
al feat  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise.'  The  consum- 
mation to  which  he  ever  looked  was  the  evangelization  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  He  began  as  a  missionary.  He  died  a 
missionary.  He  was  a  missionary  in  aim,  intent,  and  effort 
when  he  was  exploring  the  country  and  recording  his  observa- 
tions with  scientific  precision  as  much  as  when  he  gathered  the 
natives  about  him  and  preached  to  them  the  gospel." 

His  essentially  Scotch  quahties  are  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  William 
P.  Paterson,  writing  in  The  Continent  (Chicago) : 

"There  is  scarcely  a  taste  or  trait  in  his  character  which  is 
not  matter  of  frequent  observation — especially  among  the 
better  sort  of  folk  who  people  the  Scottish  lowlands. 

"To  begin  with,  he  had  the  alert  and  acquisitive  mind  wdiich  is 
common  in  all  classes  throughout  lowland  Scotland,  and  w^hich 
has  been  attested  by  its  abundant  crop  of  distinguished  men 
of  science.  A  Blantyre  contemporary  of  his  has  told  me  that  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  the  workingmen  of  the  district 
had  extraordinary  intellectual  ambitions  and  showed  the  most 
catholic  interest  in  philosophy,  theology,  history,  and  science. 
When  I  read  Livingstone's  scientific  description  of  the  tsetse- 
fly  I  recall  the  similar  interest  and  accuracy  with  which  the  old 
Blantyre  workman  of  my  acquaintance  went  into  the  life  his- 
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tory  and  the  depredations  of  an  injurious  insect  that  preyed 
on  tlic  rasp  canes  of  an  orchard. 

"The  Scottish  quality  of  perseverance  rising  to  dogged  de- 
termination in  the  face  of  obstacles  was  the  essential  presup- 
position of  Livingstone's  splendid  career.  He  found  himself  in 
collision  with  the  Boers,  and  ho  resolved  that  it  was  the  lone 
missionary,  and  not  the  masterful  race,  that  was  to  decide 
whether  Central  Africa  should  be  opened  up  to  the  gospel  and 
liberty.  The  same  quality  carried  him  with  utterly  inadequate 
resources  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  his  toilsome 
journeys,  and  in  the  last  years  he  struggled  on  through  sheer 
forc«'  of  resolute  habit  when  his  constitution  had  been  under- 
mined. His  determination,  it  must  be  granted,  even  passed  over 
into  the  obstinacy  Avhich  we  call  'dourness.'  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
loses  patience  with  him  for  refusing  to  be  persuaded  by  Stanley 
to  abandon  a  task  which  had  become  impossible  and  fruitless. 
He  might  have  recovered  his  health  if  he  had  come  back;  he 
might  have  got  a  knighthood  and  been  made  president  of  the 
(Geographical  Societj-;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  accomplished  the 
project  he  had  set  himself  of  settling  the  problem  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  he  elected  to  go  on  with  his  explorations  as  a  d>ang 
man  among  the  swamps  of  Lake  Bangweolo. 

"He  had  also  the  decisiveness  and  tenacity  of  opinion  which 
are  the  intellectual  aspect  of  Scottish  perseverance,  tho  he  some- 
times chided  himself  for  signs  of  weakness.  'It  would  be  eom- 
fortat<le,'  he  saj^s,  'to  be  positive  hke  Baker.  How"  soothing 
to  be  positive.  In  reference  to  this  Nile  source  I  have  been 
kept  in  perpetual  doubt  and  perplexity.  I  know  too  much  to 
be  positive.'   .   .   . 

"With  Scottish  dourness  he  united  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
daring.  This  combination  is  more  exceptional,  as  the  lowland 
Scot  is  not  constitutionally  adventurous,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  moved  and  migrated  only  when  economic  pressure  and  the 
desire  of  getting  on  prove  stronger  than  his  constitutional  con- 
servatism and  caution.  Livingstone,  however,  was  undoubtedly 
keenly  alive  to  the  charm  of  adventure  in  the  unknown,  and 
confest  to  it  as  cooperating  with  the  missionary  motive  to 
direct  his  w-anderings.  'The  mere  animal  pleasure,'  he  WTites, 
'of  traveling  in  a  wild,  unexplored  country  is  very  great.  The 
mind  works  well,  the  eye  is  clear,  the  step  is  firm;  and  we  have 
usually  the  stimulus  of  remote  chances  of  danger  either  from 
beasts   or   men.' 

"There  are  also  more  distinctively  moral  qualities  of  Living- 
stone's character  which  are  familiarly  Scottish.  He  had  a  dislike 
of  seeming  to  compromise  what  Burns  calls  'the  glorious  priv-i- 
lege  of  being  independent.'  'It  was  not  without  a  pang,'  he 
writes,  'that  I  offered  myself  to  the  London  Missionarj'  Society; 
for  it  was  not  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  work  his  own 
way  to  become  in  a  measure  dependent  on  others.'  When  we 
reaUze  how  much  this  went  against  the  grain,  we  must  appreciate 
the  strength  of  principle  which  made  him  resolutely  refuse — 
Scotsman  tho  he  was — to  secure  some  measure  of  independence 
by  dabbling  in  the  ivory  trade,  or  even  accepting  valuable  gifts 
of  the  kind  which  were  thrust  upon  him." 

When  Stanley  found  Li\-ingstone  and  brought  back  the  news 
to  an  expectant  world,  he  wrote  of  one  whom  he  describes  as  Uttle 
short  of  a  saint.   This  tribute  is  found  in  Stanley's  autobiography: 

"For  four  months  and  four  days  I  lived  with  him  in  the  same 
iut,  or  in  the  same  tent,  and  I  never  found  a  fault  in  him.  I 
went  to  Africa  a  prejudiced  man  against  religion,  and  the  worst 
infidel  in  London.  To  a  reporter  like  myself,  who  had  only  to 
deal  with  wars,  mass  meetings  and  pohtical  gatherings,  senti- 
mental matters  were  quite  out  of  my  province.  But  there  came 
to  me  a  long  time  of  reflection.  I  was  out  there  away  from  a 
■worldly  world.  I  saw  this  solitary  old  man  there,  and  I  asked  my- 
self, 'Why  does  he  stop  here?  What  is^it  that  inspires  him?' 
For  months  after  we  met  I  found  myself  Ustening  to  him,  won- 
dering at  the  old  man  carrjnng  out  the  w-ords,  'Leave  all  and 
foUow  me.'  But  little  by  little,  seeing  his  piety,  his  gentleness, 
his  zeal,  his  earnestness,  and  how  he  went  quietly  about  his 
business,  I  was  converted  by  him." 

Writing  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  daughter  after  her  father's  death, 
Lord  Polwarth  (as  The  Lutheran  Observer  quotes)  said: 

"I  have  long  cherished  the  memory  of  his  example,  and  feel 
that  the  truest  beauty  was  his  essentially  Christian  spirit.  Many 
admire  in  him  the  great  explorer  and  the  noble-hearted  philan- 
thropist; but  I  hke  to  think  of  him  not  only  thus,  but  as  a  man 
■who  was  a  servant  of  God,  loved  his  Word  intensely,  and  while 
he  spoke  to  men  of  God,  spoke  more  to  God  of  men." 


THE    CHURCH    PROMOTING   MARRIAGE 

IN  THE  PRESENT  DISCUSSION  of  the  social  evil  most  of 
the  remedies  suggested  sw^m  to  be  "repressive  and  negative." 
"Wo  are  considering  licensing,  segregation,  and  punish- 
ment," says  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  in  a  communication  to  Th« 
Churchman  (New  York),  "but  too  little  attention  seems  to  be 
given  to  positive  expedients  for  h'ssening  the  evils  of  prostitu- 
tion." Mr.  Cutting,  as  many  know,  is  a  prominent  Ne"w  York 
financier  who  is  deeply  interested  in  work  for  social  amelioration, 
and  has  been  for  twenty  years  president  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  He 
urges  the  cause  of  marriage  as  "an  antidote  to  sexual  vice"  and 
thinks  "the  Church's  relation  to  this  institution  should  be  given 
grav^e  consideration."  W^hat  he  recommends  is  that  the  Church 
should  ''enter  upon  the  systematic  campaign  to  promote  the 
practise  of  marriage,  at  the  same  time  exercising  her.self  to  assure, 
as  far  as  she  may,  the  domestic  happiness  that  should  ensue." 
We  read  further: 

"The  number  of  unmarried  men  and  women  is  too  large. 
Can  not  the  Church  contribute  to  diminish  it?  It  is  my  belief 
that  she  should  address  herself  to  the  task.  But  her  mission  is 
essentially  positive,  anrl  however  properly  she  may  cooi)erate 
■with  society  in  the  restrictive  measures  whi"h  it  has  a  right  to 
demand  for  its  protection,  she  owes  it  to  herself  to  make  practical 
presentation  of  a  'more  excellent  way.'  May  not  the  Church, 
then,  intelligently  and  persuasively  present  to  young  men  and 
■ft^omen  the  importance  of  matrimony,  and  at  the  same  time  adopt 
measures  to  qualify  them  for  married  life? 

"The  Church  should,  then,  directly  teach  its  maturing  girls  and 
boys  the  advisability  of  well-considered  marriage  when  undertaken 
as  a  div"ine  ordinance.  It  should  also  provide  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  the  ethics  of  marriage,  its  obligations,  responsibili- 
ties, and  privileges,  and  in  the  practise  of  domestic  economy.  In 
our  larger  cities  a'  good  deal  of  valuable  training  is  now  being 
given  in  housekeeping  and  cooking  in  our  pubUe  schools,  and 
wherever  this  is  done  the  Church  should  insist  upon  its  girls 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Instruction  in  the  ethics 
of  marriage  and  the  common  sense  of  the  marital  relation  may 
very  well  be  done  by  volunteers.  No  doubt  there  are  respected 
and  influential  women  in  every  parish  who  can  give  young  girls 
the  best  kind  of  advace  in  the  underlying  principles  of  conduct 
in  married  life.  No  doubt  also  where  instruction  in  housekeep- 
ing and  cooking  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  pubhc  schools  there  can 
be  discovered  good  housekeepers  who  would  give  girls  about  to 
be  married  elemental  instruction  in  their  own  kitchens  or  under 
the  oversight  of  their  cooks. 

"  I  know  of  one  woman  in  this  city  who,  a  short  time  ago, 
before  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  women  servants,  provided 
her  with  a  full  course  of  training  in  the  New  York  Cooking 
School.  She  had  not  had  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  this 
important  qualification  of  a  wife  whose  means  did  not  permit 
the  employment  of  a  servant." 

Boj^s,  also,  he  urges,  need  to  have  kindled  in  them  "a  chival- 
rous respect  for  women  and  to  be  taught  to  idealize  a  wife."  He 
would  have  them  brought  "to  appreciate  how  much  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  dream  of  domestic  bliss  depends  upon  the  recognition 
of  their  responsibility  for  it."     Further: 

"If  the  Church  systematically  undertook  to  see  to  it  that  its 
marriageable  young  men  and  women  were  morally  and  mentally 
quahfied  for  the  marital  relations  and  home-making,  it  would  be 
apt  to  make  them  better  members  of  the  Church  and  of  society. 
There  would  at  least  be  fewer  unhappy  marriages  if,  as  Dean 
Swift  said,  'the  women  learned  how  to  make  nests  rather  than 
to  spread  nets,'  and  certain  it  is  that  matrimonj^  would  hold  out 
greater  inducements  to  j'oung  men  if  they  felt  they  had  a  reason- 
able assurance  that  their  wives  would  be  qualified  by  practical 
training  to  make  the  home  happy. 

"If  the  Church  was  doing  her  duty  in  this  kind  of  training, 
might  she  not  be  thoroughly  justified  in  providing  opportunities 
for  yoimg  people  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another  and, 
■without  entering  upon  the  dangerous  expedient  of  match-making, 
at  least  encourage  the  morally  healthful  association  of  virtuous 
young  men  and  women.  A  practical  pursuit  of  such  a  campaign 
as  I  have  described  would  include  the  circulation  of  instructive 
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puMu-ationtJ  dealing  with  aJ  th«<  subjwts  that  if  unclerstood  and 
p;  would  i:<>  til  111:  ■  'happy. 

(jft  uf  truiiiiiiy  1  .        d  doeu  not  comprehend 

the  provision  of  what  is  called  sex  lulorniation.     I  can  not  believe 
tlii  ■  "     .       .'!  in  the  classroom,  or  that  it  should 

tn  .  pannts.     That  carefully  selected 

literature  she uld   be  provided  for  parental  use  and  its  study 
recoriuuended  is,  however,  desirable." 


A   UNITARIAN  VIEW  OF  UNITY 

I  ^RESIDENT  TAFT,  so  he  informed  a  Unitarian  eon- 
-^  gregation  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  Chief  Magistracy, 
has  always  wondered  "why  all  the  world  is  not  Unitarian." 
And  he  further  remarked,  upon  this  occasion,  that  Unitarians 
can  not  show  their  "position  as  Unitarians  in  society  more 
emphatically  than  by  welcoming  the  aid  of  all  churches  toward 
the  progress  of  Chi-istiau  civilization."  It  is  this  idea  of  wel- 
coming Christians  of  other  denominations  which  President 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  em- 
phasizes in  his  Brookline  address,  one  of  the  series  being  re- 
printed in  Tke  Congregationalisl  (Boston).  For,  as  he  states  it, 
"the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Unitarian — freedom  as  the 
way  and  character  as  the  test  of  religion — are  essential  to  unity." 
To  Dr.  Eliot  unity  is  "primarily  a  problem  of  simplification  of 
thought  and  practise,"  a  "matter  of  spiritual  ascent,"  not 
"of  concession  or  of  compromise,  but  of  con\'iction."  Unity 
is  not  uniformity,  he  explains: 

"Limit  us  to  men  of  the  same  thought  and  we  become  simph^ 
self-perpetuating  sectarians,  but  give  us  access  to  men  of  other 
minds  and  we  become  partakers  of  the  inexhaustible  riches  of 
the  divine  nature.  Uniformity  means  the  barrenness  of  same- 
ness.    Unity  means  the  wealth  of  conspiring  differences." 

So  Dr.  Eliot  has  no  denominational  traditions  or  beliefs  to 
insist  upon  or  to  give  up.  Unitarians,  he  explains,  have  de- 
veloped no  system  of  dogma  or  church  machinery.  They 
are  essentially  "unity  men"  by  virtue  of  the  naiae  they  bear. 
They  would  merelj-  expect  to  retain  their  point  of  view: 

"Unitarians  would  not  forego  the  right  of  private  judgment; 
or  the  right  of  testing  religious  \itality  by  its  fruit,  bj^  character 
and  public  spirit,  or  the  right  to  be  the  unfettered  servants  of 
freedom  and  fraternity.  For  these  causes  they  must,  if  necessary, 
remain  a  dissenting  minority.  But  if  any  self-complacencj^ 
obscures  their  appreciation  of  their  neighbor's  merits,  if  any 
sectarian  pride  limits  their  fellowship,  if  any  spirit  of  censorious- 
ness  or  iconoclasm  diverts  them  from  their  major  purposes, 
those  must  be  renounced.  If  any  Unitarians  mistake  rest- 
lessness for  progress,  or  revolution  for  reform,  or  the  removal 
of  other  people's  landmarks  for  the  enlargement  of  their  own 
territory ;  if  any  Unitarians  believe  that  they  can  safely  reach  for 
things  before  without  securely  holding  to  things  behind,  the 
sooner  their  minds  are  disabused  the  better.  But  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Unitarian — freedom  as  the  way  and 
character  as  the  test  of  religion — are  essential  to  unity.  The 
experience  of  our  fellowship  justifies  our  confidence  both  in  the 
possibility  and  efficiency  of  a  bond  of  union  which  is  not  a  force 
but  a  sentiment,  a  direction  rather  than  an  achievement,  an 
attitude  of  mind  and  spirit  and  not  a  body  of  opinion.  Our 
experience  justifies  the  ideal  of  unity  in  diversity." 

An  eloquent  plea  for  imity,  as  Dr.  Eliot  sees  it,  follows: 

"I  submit  t^at  unity  is  to  be  achieved  not  in  yielding  to  the 
force  of  any  law  of  outw^ard  constraint,  but  in  willing  obedience 
to  the  law  of  liberty.  I  submit  that  we  need  in  our  Christianity 
a  due  admixture  of  conservatism  and  radicalism,  of  idealism 
and  formalism.  We  need  to  recognize  that  wisdom  is  justified 
of  all  her  children.  A  true  church  unity  to  my  mind  should 
aim  not  at  union  by  crushing  independencies,  as  too  often  the 
Roman  Church  has  done,  nor  will  it  aim  at  independency  by  fore- 
going the  benefits  of  union,  as  the  Protestant  Church  too  Often 
has  done.  It  will  combine  freedom  of  thought  and  form  wath 
unity  of  spirit  and  cooperation  in  good  works. 

"  I  remember  an  analogy  of  Starr  Bang's  that  always  seemed  to 


me  very  signitteant.  He  likened  the  diversities  of  the  relig- 
ious world  to  the  stops  of  an  organ.  The  organ  is  one,  &s  the 
Church  is  one;  but  the  Church  is  diverse  and  broken,  like  the 
ranges  of  the  organ's  pipes.  The  sects  are  the  stops;  each 
breathes  out  and  modulates  a  different  ton*-.  Some  stops  can 
not  be  used  together  without  discord,  but  when  others  are 
added  they  bring  harmony.  Some  stops,  hke  the  Methodists, 
are  emotional;  some,  like  the  Calvinists,  shake  the  air  with  the 
mutterings  of  judgment.  I  would  not  press  the  analogy  too 
far.  A  dozen  intellectual  contradictions  can  not  combine  into 
a  catholic  verity;  but  I  submit  that  the  ideas  that  different 
churches  stand  for  and  work  out,  tho  connected  with  doc- 
trines that  many  of  us  find  uncongenial,  are  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  truth,  to  the  view  ail  around.  M\-  plea  is, 
then,  not  for  a  merely  amiable  sentiment  toward  our  fellow- 
workers  of  other  names  and  traditions,  but  for  intelligent  co- 
operation under  the  rational  conviction  that  all  are  parts  of  one 
great  religious  force.  The  army  can  not  spare  any  of  its  regi- 
ments, but  each  regiment  must  be  loyal  to  the  whole  and  do  its 
part  in  unselfish  fidelity. 

"Are  we  not  all  of  us  weary  of  shallow  partizanship?  Do  we 
not  all  appreciate  how  much  good  there  is  in  schools  of  thought 
that  are  alien  to  oiu*  owm"/  Men  do  not  contend  about  the 
Beatitudes  or  about  the  Golden  Rule.  They  do  not  found  any 
seccariarasm  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  These  are  the  things  which 
sr  far  from  dividing  us  make  us  ashamed  of  our  divisions. 
Shall  we  not  agree  to  live  more  in  the  deep,  central,  vital  matters 
and  emphasize  the  truths  that  all  good  men  hold  in  common? 

"The  dogmatic  or  sacerdotal  ideas  of  Christianity  have  so 
long  held  sway  that  they  will  die  hard,  and  you  and  I  are  not 
going  to  see  their  faU.  But  already  here  and  there  on  the 
citadels  of  dogmatism  we  see  the  white  flags  of  truce.  Already 
it  is  true  of  the  man  who  shuts  himself  up  in  the  close  com- 
munion of  a  single  sect  that  he  is  the  real  schismatic,  and  his  is 
the  real  isolation.  However  large  or  strong  his  special  sect,  he 
has  cut  himself  off  from  the  great  marching  host  of  Christ — the 
host  of  those  who  are  bound  together,  not  by  intellectual  agree- 
ments and  not  by  outward  organization,  but  by  spiritual  kinship 
and  by  the  attraction  of  common  ideals. 

"The  birthright  church  of  all  true  Christian  men  more  and 
more  attest  its  true  authority.  It  is  founded  on  the  rock  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  Its  fellowship  is  the  fellowship  of  high 
ideals  and  of  reasonable  service.  Its  common  hfe  is  the  irre- 
pressible tendency  of  humanity  to  reverence  and  fraternal 
goodness.  Its  common  faith  is  in  the  confidence  that  'under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms'  and  the  assurance  that  'the 
things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  while  the  things  that  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.'" 


AN  INTERRUPTED  CENSUS  — A  leading  London  daily 
recently  began  preparations  for  taking  a  complete  religious  cen- 
sus of  London,  but  is  said  to  have  desisted  largely  through  an 
appeal  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Nonconformist 
preacher,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  The  petitioners  give  as  the 
reason  for  their  appeal  that  "a  chief  effect  of  the  enumeration 
of  worshipers  would  be  to  revive  and  accentuate  those  divisions 
and  that  denominational  temper  which  in  recent  years  have 
happily  been  greatly  modified."  Moreover,  it  is  objected  that 
the  spectacle  of  mere  numbers  is  not  an  assurance  of  spiritual 
power.  Indeed,  they  declare,  "the  days  when  the  churches 
have  been  thronged  with  worshipers  have  not  been  those  in 
which  religion  has  been  really  most  influential.  The  influence 
of  the  Church  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  numerical 
strength,  as  in  the  early  days  under  the  Roman  emperors." 
To  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  such  arguments  seem 
like  "special  pleading."     It  adds: 

"There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  anj-  great  radical  change 
between  the  relations  of  the  State  Church  and  Nonconformists. 
We  can  not  see  that  a  decline  in  attendance  on  pubUc  worship 
means  a  concentration  and  enrichment  of  spiritual  power.  We 
rather  fear  that  the  reverse  inference  is  the  correct  one.  But 
we  further  believe  this  whole  matter  can  be  righted,  and  largely 
through  a  determined  effort  to  restore  the  old-time  custom  of 
worshiping  as  famiUes.  The  bringing  of  the  children  to  church 
from  their  earliest  years,,  and  teaching  them  by  example  and 
precept  the  value  of  worship,  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  remedy  present  conditions." 
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Examine  Your  Average  Morning^s  Mail 

AT^E  concede  your  right  to  debate  with  yourself 
▼  ▼   whether  or  not  you  want  your  letter  paper  to 
be  as  good  as  the  best  you  see. 

You  may  not  want  superior  stationery — in  spite 
of  all  the  reasons  why  you  should  want  it. 

But  if  you  do  appreciate  the  impressive  and  inspira- 
tional value  of  fine  letterheads,  we  must  ask  you  to 
concede  the  superiority  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
An  inspection  of  the  best  looking  letters  that  reach 
your  desk  should  prove  this.  The  Old  Hampshire 
Bond   Book  of  Specimens  will  certainly  prove  it. 

Ask  for  this  book.  You  will  enjoy  looking  through  it — it  gives  good 
ideas.  It  shows  a  wide  selection  of  letterheads  and  other  business  forms. 
You  are  sure  to  find  one  style  of  printing,  lithographing  or  engraving  on 
white  or  one  of  the  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  that  will 
express  exactl}^  the  feeling-tone  you  desire  for  your  stationery.  Write  for 
it  on  your  present  letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE    PAPER    COMPANY,   South    Hadley  Falls,    Mass. 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 
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Munh  a,  1918 


i!!iaRKVll:iVv\S   OF  NEW  BOOKS 


FABKKS     BOOK    i>N    THE    SIMDKU 
HOW  THE    TARANTULA    SLAYS 
THE    BIJ\IBLEBEE* 

IT  IS  scartH'ly  more  than  a  year  since 
Kahre's  naiiii*  bt'cain«>  familiar  in  this 
country  as  that  of  an  autiior  and  man  of 
Bcit*nce;  and  yet  all  his  life  Fabre  had  ht-en 
aocumulatinp  stores  of  knowledge  of  the 
insect  world,  from  wliieh  l)()oks  miyht  have 
been  writtt'n  and  translatt'd  for  us.  He 
recently  passed  his  ninetieth  year.  At  that 
ago  he  was  in  dire  poverty,  and  yet  no  one 
outside  his  own  neighborhood  had  known 
of  it.  He  w^as  saici,  indeed,  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  starvation;  but  once  the  fact  be- 
came known  in  Paris  a  pension  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  Fabre's  iiome  lies  in  the 
little  Provencal  village  of  Serignar,  north 
of  A\'ignon,  not  far  from  Orange,  not  far 
from  Carpentras,  not  far  from  Vaucluse. 

Fabre's  praises  have  come  from  the  pens 
of  many  eminent  men,  living  as  well  as 
dead.  Darvvin,  long  years  ago,  referred  to 
him  as  "an  incomparable  observer." 
Rostrand  has  described  him  as  "a  savant 
who  thinks  like  a  philosopher  and  writes 
like  a  poet."  Maeterlinck  accorded  him 
the  distinction  of  ha\'ing  inspired  by  his 
talks  the  writing  of  his  own  masterpiece, 
"The  Life  ot  the  Bee."  Fabre's  present 
work  on  the  spider  and  his  quite  recent 
work,  "Life  and  Loves  of  the  Insect  "  are 
Ukely  to  be  followed  by  other  books  gath- 
ered from  a  mass  of  writings  which  he  has 
called  his  "Entomological  Memoirs." 

Fabre  is  not  alone  the  most  patient  and 
careful  of  scientific  observers,  he  is  a  man 
of  keen  and  delightful  sympathj'  \vith  all 
insect  hfe.  To  these  qualities  of  mind  and 
temperament  is  joined  a  hterary  style  that 
has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  writer  on 
natural  historj'  known  to  us — certainly  not 
by  White  of  Selborne  himself.  His  %VTiting 
abounds  in  many  of  the  best  qualities  of 
French, — precision,  humor,  and  delightful 
figures  of  speech;  these  and  other  qualities 
make  for  quaint  lucidity  and  charm.  We 
have  chosen  for  selection  from  the  book, 
as  an  example  of  what  Fabre  can  do,  an 
account  of  the  methods  by  which  the  taran- 
tula slays  her  prey.  The  tarantula  has  its 
home  in  a  tunnel  bored  by  itself  deep  into 
the  ground;  from  the  orifice  of  the  tunnel 
rises  a  bit  of  earthworks  as  a  kind  of  de- 
fense. Fabre,  after  calling  the  tarantula 
"a  Diana,  ambushed  in  her  tower,  who 
needs  a  prey  worthy  of  her  prowess,"  pro- 
ceeds to  say: 

' '  The  big  Grasshopper,  with  the  powerful 
jaws;  the  irascible  Wasp;  the  Bee;  the 
Bumblebee  and  other  wearers  of  poisoned 
daggers  must  faU  into  the  ambuscade  from 
time  to  time.  The  duel  is  nearly  equal  in 
point  of  weapons.  To  the  venomous  fangs 
of  the  Lycosa  [the  tarantula]  the  Wasp 
opposes  her  venomous  stiletto.  Which  of 
the  two  bandits  shaU  have  the  best  of  it? 
The  "struggle  is  a  hand-to-hand  one.  The 
Tarantula  has  no  secondary  means  of  de- 
fense, no  cord  to  bind  her  victim,  no  trap 
to  subdue  her.  She  has  naught  to  serve 
her  but  her  courage  and  her  fangs  and  is 
obhged  to  leap  upon  her  formidable  prey, 
to  master  it  by  her  dexterity,  to  annihilate 


it,    in    a    measure,    by    her    swift-slaying 
talent. 

"Annihilate  is  the  word:  the  liumble- 
bees  which  I  draw  from  the  fatal  hole  are  a 
sutti(!ient  proof.  As  soon  as  that  shrill 
buzzing,  which  1  called  the  death-song, 
cea.ses,  in  vain  I  hast»ii  to  in.sert  my  for- 
ceps; I  always  bring  out  the  in.sect  dead, 
with  slack  i)robo.scis  and  limp  legs.  Scarce 
a  few  quivers  of  those  legs  tell  me  that 
it  is  a  quite  recent  corpse.  The  Humble- 
bee's  death  is  instantaneous.     Each   time 


*  Fabre,  J.  Henri.     The  Life   of  the  Spider. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  Mattos.  Preface 
by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  12mo,  pp.  403.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50  net. 


From  "The  American  Magaziiw 

HENRI  FABRE, 
Author  of  "The  Life  of  the  Spider." 

that  I  take  a  fresh  victim  from  the  terrible 
slaughter-house,  my  surprize  is  renewed  at 
the  sight  of  its  sudden  immobiUty. 

"How  comes  it  that  the  Tarantula  always 
has  the  upper  hand,  and  this  moreover  in  a 
very  short  conflict,  whence  she  emerges  un- 
scathed? There  must  certainly  be  some 
cunning  strategy  on  her  part.  Subtle  tho 
her  poison  may  be,  I  can  not  believe  that 
its  mere  injection,  at  any  point  whatever 
of  the  victim,  is  enough  to  produce  so 
prompt  a  catastrophe.  The  iU-famed 
rattlesnake  does  not  kill  so  quickly,  takes 
hours  to  achieve  that  for  which  the  Taran- 
tula does  not  require  a  second.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  an  explanation  of  this 
sudden  death  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
^oint  attacked  by  the  Spider,  rather  than 
to  the  virulence  of  the  poison. 

"What  is  this  point?  It  is  impossible 
to  recognize  it  on  the  Bumblebees.  They 
enter  the  burrow;  and  the  murder  is  eom- 
naitted  far  from  sight.  Nor  does  the  lens 
discover  any  wound  upon  the  corpse,  so 
deUcate  are  the  weapons  that  produce  it. 
One  would  have  to  see  the  two  adversaries 
engage  in  a  direct  contest.  I  have  often 
tried  to  place  a  Tarantula  and  a  Bumble- 
bee face  to  face  in  the  same  bottle.  The 
two  animals  mutually  flee  each  other, 
each  being  as  much  upset  as  the  other  at 
its  capti\'ity.  I  have  kept  them  together 
for  twenty-four  hours,  without  aggressive 
display  on  either  side.  Thinking  more  of 
their  prison  than  of  attacking  each  other, 
they  temporize,  as  tho  indifferent.  The 
experiment  has  always  been  fruitless.  I 
have  succeeded  with  Bees  and  Wasps,  but 
the  murder  has  been  committed  at  night 
and  has  taught  me  nothing.     I  would  find 

(Continued  on  page  648) 


Worth 

Looking 

Into 

The  choice  of  a  table  bever- 
age frequently  has  much  to  do 
vv^ith  the  health  and  happiness 
of  a  family,  not  only  the  chil- 
dren, but  grown-ups  too. 

The  New  Food  Drink 

Instant 

POSTUM 

is  proving  most  satisfying  and 
beneficial  in  homes  w^here  it  has 
taken  the  place  of  coffee  and  tea 
which  contain  caffeine  and  other 
harmful  ingredients. 

This  new  beverage  requires 

No  Boiling 

It  is  regular  Postum  perco- 
lated at  the  factory  and  reduced 
to  a  soluble  powder. 

A  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup 
w^ith  hot  water,  and  cream  and 
sugar  to  taste,  produces  a  very 
fascinating  beverage  instantly. 

Instant  Postum  is  free  from 
caffeine  or  any  harmful  ingre- 
dient. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere, 
90  to  100  cup  tin,  50c— 40  to 
50  cup  tin,  30c. 

A  trial  tin  (5-cups)  sent 
for  grocer's  name  and  2c. 
stamp  for  postage. 

**  There's  a  Reason  " 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  tJ.  S.  A 

Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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IN  1847 

1  silver  plate 

was  an  experiment, 

but  the  test  of  time  has 

proved  the  value  of  the  discovery 

made  by  Rogers  Bros.       The   quality  of 

this  first  and  genuine  electro-silver  plate  is 

still  to  be   found  in  the  original   brand 

1847  ROGERS  BROS 

''Silher  Plate  that  Wears'* 

The  characteristic  beauty  of  this  wear  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  "Old  Colony"  and 
*  "Cromwell"  patterns,  which  preserve  the 
charm  and  simplicity  of  early  designs,  but 
are  nch  and  refined  in  the  finish  that 
modern  craftsmanship  supplies. 

Like  all  Mi.  ROGERS  BROS,  silverware,  they  are  made 
in  the  heaviest  grade  of  silver  plate,  and  are  backed 
by  the  largest  makers  w^ith  an  unqualified  guarantee 
made  possible  by  an  actual  test  of  over  65  years. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue  "C-8 1  .** 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  COMPANY,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


SUCCESSOR  TO  MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


Hamilton,  Canada 


The  World's  Largest  Makers  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate. 
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Just  Out! 

TT  has  come!  It  is  here — the  improved 
•*  and  perfi-fted  heiiriiiic  device  for  the  deaf 
and  those  lianl  of  lieariiit;.  It  is  the  perfect 
aid  tu  hearing  at  lust. 

Nearly  all  sufferers  from  deafness  have 
found  mircTophonic  hearing  instruments  to 
(rive  the  Kreatest  help  and  the  most  relief. 
Over  Vi.OOO  persons  testifij  to  the  efflcieiicy 
of  the  iiingle-Toiie  Hears  Ear  Fkone. 

In  our  new  "SpecMal"  model  ear  phone 
— just  out— all  tlic  remarkable  properties  of 
the  common  one-tone  '::\r  phone  have  been 
four  times  multiplied.    The 

NEW4-T0NE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

is/our  times  as  efRiiont, /our  times  as  conven- 
ient,/o«r  timesas  satisfactory,  and/o«r  times 
as  valuable  as  our  famous  Standard  model.  It 
has/our  different  sounds  strengths,  /our  dif- 
ferent tone  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger.  A  tiny  switch  on  the  back 
of  the  receiver  regulates  the  strength  of  the 
instrument  to  suit  any  condition  of  the  hear- 
ing organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordi- 
nary sounds. 

Important  Announcement! 

We  have  discontinued  all  our  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  the  Mears 
Ear  Phone.  Our  new  Four- 
Tone  Model  for  191S  will 
be  sold  only  direct  from 
our  laboratory.  We  are 
now  offering  our  per- 
fected model  Mears  Ear 
Phone  direct  to  users  at 
the  Wholesale  Price.  Here 

is  your  opportunity  if  you 

New  4. Tone  Thin  n«^ed  help  for  your  hear- 
Model  Receiver      '^S-     Mail  coupon  now. 

PREE  TRIAL  aimt^me 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  only  sold  on 
trial.  Test  it  and  prove  its  power  to  do  for 
you  what  it  is  doing  for  others.  Make  the  test 
at  our  expense.  Try  it  for  ten  days  in  your 
own  home,  under  every  condition  of_  actual 
service.  If  it  does  not  please  you,  send  it  back, 
and  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing.  Remember, 
the  Mears  Four-Tone  Ear  Phone  is  not  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  merely  an  improvement  upon 
our  already  famous  Single-Tone  instrument. 

If  you  live  in  or  near  Neio  York,  please  visit 
our  offices  for  free  demonstration. 

Booklet  on  Request 

This  coupon  is  printed  for  your  conven- 
ience. Fill  it  out  and  mail  it^i 


to     U3. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Cwntinued  from  paye  tMO) 

hoth  insects,  next  In(J^niIl^;,  roduiHjd  to  a 
Jelly  uiuUr  llie  Si)i(ier's  inandiljles.  A  weak 
prey  is  a  inoutliful  which  the  Sj)ider  re- 
serves for  the  calm  of  th«!  night.  A  j)rey 
capable  of  resistance  is  not  attacked  in 
captivity.  The  iirisoiier.'s  an.xiety  cools 
the  hunter's  ardor. 

"The  arena  of  a  larj^e  l)ottlo  enables  ea<li 
athlete  to  keep  out  of  the  other's  way, 
respected  by  her  adver.sary,  who  is  r( - 
s[)ected  in  her  turn.  Let  us  reduce  the  lists, 
iliiuinish  the  enclosure.  I  put  Bumblebee 
and  Tarantula  into  a  test-tube  that  has 
only  room  for  one  at  the  bottom.  A  lively 
brawl  ensues,  without  serious  results.  If 
the  Bumblebee  be  underneath,  she  lies 
down  on  her  back  and  with  her  legs  wards 
otf  the  other  as  much  as  she  can.  I  do  not 
see  her  draw  her  sting.  The  Spider,  mean- 
while, embracing  the  whole  circumiference 
of  the  enclosure  with  her  long  legs,  hoists 
herself  a  little  upon  the  slippery  surface 
and  remo\  es  herself  as  far  as  possible  from 
her  adversary.  There,  motionless,  she 
awaits  events,  which  are  soon  disturbed  by 
the  fussy  Bumblebee.  Should  the  latter 
occupy  the  upper  position,  the  Tarantula 
I)rotects  herself  by  drawing  up  her  legs, 
which  keeps  the  enemj-  at  a  distance.  In 
short,  save  for  sharp  scuffles  when  the  two 
champions  are  in  touch,  nothing  happens 
that  deserves  attention.  There  is  no  duel 
to  the  death  in  the  narrow  arena  of  the 
test-tube,  any  more  than  in  the  wider  lists 
afforded  by  the  bottle.  Utterly  timid  once 
she  is  away  from  home,  the  Spider  obsti- 
nately refuses  the  battle;  nor  will  the 
Bumblebee,  giddy  tho  she  be,  think  of 
striking  the  first  blow.  I  abandon  experi- 
ments in  my  study. 

"We  must  go  direct  to  the  spot  and  force 
the  duel  upon  the  Tarantula,  who  is  fiill  of 
pluck  in  her  own  stronghold.  As  the  prey 
which  I  am  about  to  offer  is  capable  of 
overawing  the  huntress,  I  select  from 
among  the  Tarantulas  the  lustiest,  the  bold- 
est, those  most  stimulated  by  hunger. 
The  spikeleted  stalk  is  pushed  into  the 
burrow.  When  the  spider  hastens  up  at 
once,  when  she  is  of  a  good  size,  when  she 
climbs  boldly  to  the  aperture  of  her  dwell- 
ing, she  is  admitted  to  the  tourney;  other- 
wise, she  is  refused.  The  bottle,  baited 
with  a  Carpenter-bee,  is  placed  upside  down 
over  the  door  of  one  of  the  elect.  The  Bee 
buzzes  gravely  in  her  glass  bell;  the 
huntress  mounts  from  the  recesses  of  the 
cave;  she  is  on  the  threshold,  but  inside; 
she  looks;  she  waits.  I  also  wait.  The 
quarters,  the  half  hours  pass:  nothing. 
The  Spider  goes  down  again ;  she  has  prob- 
ably judged  the  attempt  too  dangerous. 
I  move  to  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth  bur- 
row: still  nothing;  the  huntress  refuses  to 
leave  her  lair. 

"Fortune  at  last  smiles  upon  my  pa- 
tience, which  has  been  heavily  tried  by  all 
these  prudent  retreats,  and  particularly  by 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  dog-days.  A  Spider 
suddenly  rushes  from  her  hole:  she  has 
been  rendered  warlike,  doubtless,  by  pro- 
longed abstinence.  The  tragedy  that  hap- 
pens under  the  cover  of  the  bottle  lasts  for 
but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  over: 
the  sturdy  Carpenter-bee  is  dead.  Where 
did  the  murderess  strike  her?  That  is  easily 
ascertained:  the  Tarantula  has  not  let  go; 
and  her  fangs  are  planted  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  assassin  has  the  knowledge 
which  I  suspected:  she  has  made  for  the 
essentially  \dtal  center,  she  has  stung  the 
insect's  cervical  gangUa  with  her  poison- 
fangs.  In  short,  she  has  bitten  the  only 
point  a  lesion  in  which  produced  sudden 
death.  I  was  delighted  with  this  murder- 
ous skill,  which  made  amends  fot-  the 
bUstering  which  my  skin  received  in  the 
Sim. 


"I  make  a  Tarantula  bite  tho  leg  of  a 
young,  well-Hedged  Sparrow,  ready  to  leave 
the  nest.  A  drop  of  blood  flows;  the 
wounded  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  reddish 
circle,  changing  to  purple.  The  bird  almost 
immediatcli'  lo.ses  the  u.se  of  its  leg,  which 
drags,  with  the  toes  doubled  in;  it  hops 
upon  the  other.  Apart  from  this,  the 
patient  does  not  se<'m  to  trouble  much 
about  his  hurt;  his  appetite  is  good.  My 
(laughters  f(;ed  him  on  flies,  bread-crumb, 
apricot-pulp.  He  is  sure  to  get  well,  he 
will  recover  his  strength;  the  poor  victim 
of  the  curiosity  of  science  will  be  restored 
to  liberty.  This  is  the  wish,  the  intention 
of  us  all.  Twelve  hom^  later,  tho  hope  of 
a  cure  increa.ses;  the  invalid  takes  nourish- 
ment readilj';  he  clamors  for  it,  if  we  keep 
him  waiting.  But  the  leg  still  drags.  I 
set  this  down  to  a  temporary  paralysis 
which  will  soon  disappear.  Two  days 
after,  he  refuses  his  food.  Wrapj)ing  him- 
self in  his  stoicism  and  liis  rumpled 
feathers,  the  Sparrow  hunches  into  a  ball, 
now  motionless,  now  twitching.  My  girls 
take  him  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands  and 
warm  him  with  their  breath.  The  spasms 
become  more  frequent.  A  gasp  proclaims 
that  all  is  over.    The  bird  is  dead. 

"There  was  a  certain  coolness  among  us 
at  the  evening  meal.  I  read  mute  re- 
proaches, because  of  my  experiment,  in  the 
eyes  of  my  home-circle;  I  read  an  un- 
spoken accusation  of  cruelty  all  around  me. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Sparrow  had 
saddened  the  whole  family.  I  myself  was 
not  without  some  remorse  of  conscience: 
the  poor  result  achieved  seemed  to  me  too 
dearly  bought.  I  am  not  made  of  the  stuff 
of  those  who,  without  turning  a  hair,  rip  up 
live  dogs  to  find  out  nothing  in  particular. 

"If  the  instinct  of  these  scientific  mur- 
derers is  not  an  inborn  predisposition,  in- 
separable from  the  animal,  but  an  acquired 
habit,  then  I  rack  my  brain  in  vain  to 
understand  how  that  habit  can  have  been 
acquired.  Shroud  these  facts  in  theoretic 
mists  as  much  as  you  wiU,  you  shall  never 
succeed  in  veiling  the  glaring  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  a  preestabUshed  order 
of  things." 

Eleanor^Van  Horn  writes  for  the  current 
number  of  The  American  Magazine  a  little 
sketch  of  Fabre,  whom  she  describes  as 
having  "lived  a  life  of  endless  adversity"; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  has  retained  "an 
almost  unnatural  sweetness  of  disposition, 
an  almost  divine  patience,  and  an  optimism 
that  could  not  well  be  matched. ' '    She  adds : 

"He  hves  in  a  little  six-room  cottage 
that  he  built  with  his  own  hands  years  ago 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Uttle  village  of 
Serignan.  It  is  nearly  hidden  from  sight 
by  cypress  and  lilac  trees,  and  near  it  is  a 
pond  with  rushes  and  reeds  that  attract 
the  water-insects.  AU  about  the  little 
house  and  garden  are  great  sun-baked, 
wind-swept  wastes,  harmas,  as  the  r*ro- 
ven^al  French  call  such  land,  which  means 
worthless,  for  nothing  grows  there  but 
weeds;  but  to  Fabre  it  is  a  paradise,  for 
insects  of  all  sorts  swarm  and  thrive  there, 
and  it  is  for  them  that  he  lives. 

"When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  married.  He  had  a  considerable 
family,  which  made  it  imperative  for  him 
to  work  harder  than  ever  at  teaching,  and 
set  further  away  his  dream  of  one  day 
becoming  a  naturahst  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  study  the  insects. 

"After  a  time  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  Lycee  at 
A\'ignon,  and  in  that  town  he  lived  for 
many  years.  It  was  while  there  that  he 
conceived  a  plan  for  bettering  himself 
financially,  that  he  might  fulfil  his  dream. 
To  do  this,  he  turned  to  chemical  research, 
experimenting  in  the  laboratory  to  perfect 
the  process  of  making  a  rich  dye  from 
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madder-root,  which  grew  quite  abundantly 
about  Avigtion.  A  factorj'  was  in  thr  proc- 
ess of  building  when  all  his  hopes  were 
shattered  by  the  discovery  of  aniline  dyes, 
which  could  be  made  from  minerals  so 
cheaply  that  no  vegetable  dye  could  com- 
pete with  them  commercially. 

"But  even  tliis  great  disappointment  did 
not  ruffle  the  sweetness  of  the  man's  nature, 
and  he  struggled  on  as  bravely  and  cheer- 
fully as  ever,  studying  the  insects  and 
writing  of  them  during  the  intervals  of  his 
duties  at  the  Lycee. 

"And  then  gradually,  after  years  had 
passed  and  he  was  an  old  man,  his  writings 
brought  him  in  a  sutTficient  income  so  that 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  give  up  teaching 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  nature 
studies.  It  was  then,  after  struggling  for 
fifty  years  for  this  end,  that  he  built  the 
little  cottage  at  Serignan  and  settled  down 
at  the  age  of  seventy  to  carry  out  the  dream 
of  his  life. 

"The  lovable  old  philosopher  is  still 
studying,  still  writing  of  liis  pretty  insects, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  round  out 
a  century. 

"His  devoted  daughter  lives  with  him, 
and  he  has  the  friendship  of  some  great 
men;  but  he  has  been  puzzled  by  the 
sudden  interest  in  him,  and  can  not  under- 
stand why  all  sorts  of  peoj^le  should  now 
want  to  see  him  and  read  his  books." 

When  letters  come  to  The  Literary 
Digest  from  Maine  or  Kentucky,  from 
Oregon  or  Arizona,  asking  for  the  title  of 
the  most  notable  book  published  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  the  reply 
will  be,  "The  Life  of  the  Spider"  by 
Henri  Fabre. 


CANTERBURY   CATHEDRAL 

Woodruff,  C.  Evelplgh.  and  William  Dunks. 
^^e^lorlaIs  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  8vo,  pp. 
490.      New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton   &  Co.      $5  net. 

There  are  two  particular  aspects  from 
which  such  a  building  as  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  to  be  considered.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  first  and  foremost  a  great  monu- 
ment of  Gothic  art,  which  has  been  cen- 
turies in  building.  But  it  presents  not 
only  a  subject  for  structural  study  but  sug- 
gests a  varied  historical  series  of  events 
for  the  A-isitor's  inquirj-.  In  treating  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  as  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, the  work  of  Wilhs,  in  his  "Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  Cathedral,"  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  as  a  scientific  and 
art  treatise.  But  this  work  is  too  strictly 
technical  ever  to  become  popular,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  present-day  architects,  to 
judge  from  their  creations,  have  ever  made 
any  use  of  the  learned  fideUty  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  treatise.  Stanley's  "His- 
torical Memorials  of  Canterbury"  is  a  fine 
piece  of  rhetoric,  but  the  Dean  wrote  and 
talked  too  much  to  be  at  leisure  for  accu- 
rate study,  and  when  he  criticizes  the 
Latin  of  Johnson,  in  the  latter's  epitaph  on 
Goldsmith  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  puts 
himself  for  a  moment  almost  out  of  the  pale 
of  scholarship.  George  Smith,  in  1883, 
pubhshed  a  book — w-e  must  needs  style  it 
a  somewhat  tiresome  book — on  the  archi- 
tectural features  and  historic  associations 
of  the  Cathedral;  but  it  lacked  both  at- 
tractiveness of  style  and  proper  pictorial 
illustrations. 

The  present  volume,  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
scholarly  and  readable  account  both  of  the 
historic  events  connected  with  Canter- 
bury and  the  architectural  features  of 
the  Gothic  structure,  which  was  succes- 
(Continued  on  page  652) 
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De  Pachmann,  of  all  modern  pianists,  is  famed 
for  his  interpretation  of  Chopin — to  tlie  extent 
that  he  is  even  called  the  reincarnation  of  Chopin. 
Thus,  whende  Pachmann  says — "  I  have  seen  many 
piano-playing  devices,  but  the  Pianola  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  considered  really  musical" — 

it  is  as  if  Chopin,  the  master  him- 
self, spoke  his  approval  of  the  Pianola 

Wesvipgest  that  you  read  "The  Pi:iiir>list'"hv  GiistaveKobbe — on  sale  at  all  book  stores — 
or  if  youwill  writeus  we  will  .-iciid  it  with  our  coinpliiiients.   Address  Department  "  ^" 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York 
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Over  fifty  thousand  people  wrote  to  us  for  free 
samples  of  Utility  Wall  Board  during  1912. 

1  he  rush  of  orders  that  followed  through  dealers,  con- 
tractors and  others  was  so  heavy  that  our  factory  was  com- 
pelled to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day — and  even  then  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Once  you 
see  Utility  Wall  Board  you  will  want  it. 

Once  you  use  Utility  Wall  Board  you  will  realize  that  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
covering  for  walls  and  ceilings  that  has  ever  been  produced. 

UTILITY  WALL  BOARD 

is  adaptable  to  every  type  of  building  construction. 

Use  it  in  the  home — the  office — the  factory — the  church — the  school. 

You  do  away  with  all  the  muss  and  dirt  of  plastering.  You  can  complete  your 
building  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  apply  lath  and  plaster.  You  do  not  have  to  depend 
on  the  weather  or  wait  for  days  or  weeks  for  walls  and  ceilings  to  dry. 

You  have  a  warmer  building  in  winter  and  a  cooler  one  in  summer — 

And  withal  a  handsomer,  neater  job. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  a  tough,  fibrous,  moisture-proof  board — in  sheets  of  convenient 
lengths  and  widths. 

It  is  easily  cut  with  a  saw  and  is  nailed  direct  to  studding  and  ceiling  joists. 

Any  one  can  apply  it. 

It  will  not  crack  nor  warp,  and  it  may  be  decorated  in  any  way  that  you  would 
treat  a  plaster  wall.  Joints  are  covered  with  strips  of  wood  in  panel  effect — or  simply 
filled  with  our  Utility  Crack  Filler  if  a  plain  wall  is  desired. 

Utility  Wall  Board  costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster.  It  is  more  nearly  fireproof  and 
sound  proof.  It  is  handsomer — and  once  put  on  it  is  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the  house  lasts. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  the  Utility  Book  and  free  sample. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  a  money  maker  for  progressive  dealers— write  for  details. 

THE    HEPPES    COMPANY,  4507  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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The  first  essential  of  a  roof  is  that  it  shall  be 
weather  proof. 

But  it  must  be  more  than  that  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  building  practice. 

The  roof  being  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  ex- 
terior of  a  house  must  be  attractive  as  well  as  weather  proof. 
Also  it  must  be  durable,  fire  resisting,  easily  applied — 
Reasonable  in  Price. 

FLEX-A-TILE 

ASPHALT    SHINGLES 

most  admirably  meet  all  of  these  various  conditions. 

They  are  made  of  solid  asphalt,  into  the  surface  of  which  is  rolled,  under  tremendous 
pressure,  chipped  slate  or  granite. 

The  natural  color  of  this  surfacing  material  is  deep  red,  or  green,  giving  the  shingle 
a  very  rich,  artistic  appearance.  These  colors  can  not  fade,  or  wear  off.  They  are 
natural  and  as  lasting  as  the  granite  itself. 

Flex-A-Tile  Shingles  are  8  inches  by  12^  inches  in  size.  They  are  laid  in  the 
same  way  as  a  wood  shingle,  but  being  larger  and  of  uniform  size,  are  much  more  quickly 
and  economically  applied. 

The  slate  or  granite  surface  makes  them  practically  fireproof.  They  are  very 
durable,  do  not  crack  nor  warp,  and  cost  no  more  than  an  ordinary  wood  shingle  roof. 

We  want  to  send  a  free  sample  of  Flex-A-Tile 
to    every    house    owner.     Write    for    yours. 

Wideawake  dealers  in  building  materials  are  invited  to  write  for  the  Flex- 
A-Tile  dealer  proposition. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY,  1002  Forty-fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Don't  have  tracks  of 
misuse  on  your  floors 


KEEP  them  free  from  scars  and 
mars  and  grooves  and  dents 
due  to  hard-wheel  casters  by  using 
scratchless,  noiseless,  marless 

"FELTOID" 

Casters   and   Tips 

They  prevent  furniture  from  ruining  hardwood 
floors  and  mutilating  rugs.  Hard-wheel  casters 
cut  and  gouge.      You  can't  afford  to  use  them. 

"Fehoid"  Cjisters  and  Tips  are  made  of  a 
specially  treated  material.  They  are  hard — wear 
indefinitely — yet  have  a  tread  as  smooth  as  silk. 
When  you  buy  new  furniture,  see  that  it  is 
shod  with  "Fehoid."  "Feltoid"  all  your 
furniture. 

Sold  at  Hardware  and  Furniture  Stores 

Write  for  the  "Feltoid"  Book 
No.  9,   Showing  '  'Feltoids ' ' 
for  all  kinds  of  furniture. 


The  Burns  &  Bassick 
Company 

Dept.    C 

Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 


15  Days'  FREE  Use 
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Piednionl 
Southern  ICeil  Cedar  ^^  «   ^     »  ^^r-  ^  ^. 

Chest  ^^l^fc  ^W  A 

makes  ideal  fjirtliday  or  weddin?  gift,    ^■t    J  Factory  Prices 
■protects  fiirs  and  woolens      ^WJ*  Freight  Prepaid 
'fVoin  moths,  mice,  dust  aud  daiii|>.     Write  lor 
IDustrated  56-page  catalog  showing  all    beautiful    designs    in 
Piedmunt  Chests  and  amazing   low  prices.     Also  book,  "Story 
of  Red  Cedar."     All  postjiaid.  FREE  to  T"".     Write  t"d.iv. 
Piedmont   Kcd   Cedar  Chest   Co  .   Ilept    153.   Sialesville.  N.  C. 
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sivoly  the  seat  of  Liiiifrutur,  Ansolm,  and 
Tlioiims.  Of  course,  tho  laHt-named  is  by 
far  the  most  (ronspicuotis  llffurc  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  Canterbury.  In  I  lie  middle  af^es 
tho  death  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  fiis 
canonization  by  the  Pope,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  his  shrine  into  a  seat  of  healing  Hke 
Loiirdes  of  the  present  day,  were  mem- 
orablo  testimonies  to  his  fame.  There  is 
a  staiued-{?lass  window  in  tht<  Bodleian  Li- 
brary in  which  Ht^nry  II.  is  depicted  as  re- 
cei\nng  penance  on  his  bare  shoulders 
from  the  scourges  of  monks.  He  is  cele- 
brated in  the  great  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
Spain — altho  these  writers  say  that  among 
the  myriads  who  are  said  to  have  knelt  at 
his  shrine  "there  is  no  record  of  a  pilgrim 
from  Spain."  Many  of  the  churches  of 
FVance  contain  memorials  to  his  honor, 
among  which  is  Bayeu.x  Cathedral.  A 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  was  decreed  by 
papal  ordinance  as  equal  in  merit  to  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  City  Jerusalem. 

The  broad  outlook  and  excellent  style  of 
the  authors  of  this  admirable  treatise,  both 
of  whom  are  on  the  foundation  of  Christ 
Church,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
reference  to  the  trials  of  his  martyrdom : 

"If  Beeket,  in  his  death,  left  an  inef- 
faceable mark  on  the  structure  of  his  Cathe- 
dral, and  on  the  history  of  his  monastery, 
his  city,  and  his  office,  he  left  likewise  a 
mark  far  more  momentous  and  significant 
on  the  life  of  Christendom  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  country.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  doubt  that  Beeket  caused  a  re- 
ligious revival  than  that  Wesley  and 
\A'hitefield  did." 

THE  NORTH  AFRICAN  SHORE 

Grant,  Cyril  Fletcher,  and  L.  Grant.   African 

.Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  8vo,  pp.  504. 
McBride,  Nast    &  Company.     $4.75  net. 

The  learning,  industry-,  and  patient  trav- 
eling evinced  by  this  book  are  worthy  of 
our  admiration.  But  the  result  is  a  cer- 
tain heaviness.  To  begin  a  work  from 
antiquarian  and  literary  materials  which 
do  not  deal  with  personal  experiences  but 
are  compiled  from  books,  and  then  to  branch 
off  into  personal  reminiscences  in  traveling 
over  the  same  ground,  or  some  of  it,  must 
end  in  producing  a  work  which  has  lost  its 
flavor  before  it  has  been  half  read  through. 
We  confess  to  an  interest  in  Phenician 
and  Roman  Carthage.  We  acknowledge 
the  results  of  French  excavations  in  Algeria, 
and  believe  that  the  comparative  religion 
which,  traces  connection  between  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  e.xtinct  Phenician  creeds  and 
cults  is  an  important  study.  We  fail, 
however,  to  see  why  all  these  tracts  of 
learning  should  be  traversed  before  we 
reach  the  Algeria  of  modern  travel. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  the 
first  part  of  this  book  is  well  and  faithfully 
written  by  the  hand  of  a  scholar.  It  is 
pleasant  to  return  for  a  little  time  to  Vergil 
and  Elissa  and  the  Punic  Wars.  But  the 
prelude  is  too  large  and  loud  for  the  drama 
that  opens  in  "Foum  de  Sahara"  (the 
Mouth  of  the  Desert),  where  the  Biskra 
terminus  of  the  French  railway  lands  the 
traveler  in  the  Sahara  proper.  The  white- 
washed mosques  of  North  Africa,  the  in- 
numerable palms,  the  pestilent  guides,  and 
the  somnolent  porters  are  subjects  of  pic- 
turesque delineation  by  the  authors,  who 
really    succeed    in    presenting    a    sort    of 


dreamland  antl  impressing  ujMjn'Us  the  fact 
that 

" — in   the  afternoon   they   reached   a 

land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 

Any  one  who  intends  to  visit  North 
Africa  with  an  intelligent  idea  of  its  history 
and  pnssent  aspect  should  read  "The  Afri- 
can Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,"  a  work 
to  bo  taken  up  rather  for  serious  study  than 
for  amusement.  The  photographs  are 
very  lovely. 

SOUTH   INDIAN   SUPERSTITIONS 

Tiiurston,  Kd^ar  «'.  I.  E.).  Omens  and  Su- 
perstitions of  Southern  India.  8vo,  pp.  320. 
New  York:   McBride,  Nabt    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

England's  colonial  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ice owes  no  small  part  of  its  effectiveness  to 
the  encouragement  given  by  the  authorities 
to  its  public  servants  to  carry  on  inves- 
tigations in  various  directions  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  serve.  Such  work  is  recog- 
nized and  made  a  basis  of  promotion  and 
other  reward.  To  this  practise  we  owe 
many  works  of  sterling  value,  and  the  pres- 
ent value  is  an  example  of  such  application 
to  tasks  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Thurston  has 
been  a  member  of  the  ethnographic  survey 
of  Madras  and  superintendent  of  the  very 
complete  Madras  Museum.  He  has  issued 
already  a  monumental  work  in  seven  vol- 
umes on  Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India, 
in  which  was  included — or  rather  "buried" 
— much  of  the  material  furnished  in  this 
present  volume.  This  material  is  now 
brought  together,  supplemented,  and  classi- 
fied in  twelve  chapters  on  Omens,  Animal 
Superstitions,  Evil  Eye,  Snake  Worship, 
Vows  and  Votive  Offerings,  Charms,  Hu- 
man Sacrifice,  Magic  (two  chapters),  Divi- 
nation, Agricultural  Ceremonies,  and  Rain- 
Making  Ceremonies.  The  result  is  a  very 
complete  view  of  the  psychology,  folk-lore, 
religious  ideas,  and  devotional  cults  in  the 
region  covered. 

The  book  is,  from  many  points  of  view, 
exceedingly  interesting.  Superstitions  and 
practises  are  here  recorded  which  have 
their  analogs  in  the  crudest  state  of  social 
developments,  and  others  which  bear  the 
marks  of  developed  and  perverted  priestly 
ingenuity.  These  show  how  almost  im- 
pervious to  civilization  the  oriental  mind  is, 
in  that  practises  like  snake  worship  and 
human  sacrifice  persist  after  more  than  200 
years  of  constant  contact  with  Europeans. 
Still  another  fact  is  patent — the  kinship  of 
the  entire  East  "which  changeth  not." 
One  may  equate  the  ecstatic  performances 
of  the  Baal  priests  2,700  years  ago  (1  Kings 
18  :  28)  with  those  of  the  modern  Dombs, 
who  "fall  into  a  frenzied  state,  in  which 
they  cut  their  flesh  with  sharp  instru- 
ments, or  pass  long,  thin  iron  bars  through 
tongue  and  cheeks"  (p.  145). 

The  student  of  anthropology,  primitive 
psychology,  folk-lore,  and  religion,  will 
prize  the  volume,  and  bless  both  author  and 
publisher  for  their  meaty  collection. 

UNITED   ITALY   IN   OUR  DAY 

I 

Underwood.  F.  M.  United  Italy.  8vo,  pp. 
360.     New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Company.  $3.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  from  one  point  of 
view  an  unfortunate  misnomer.  ^  Italy  is 
certainly   united   as   a   nation   under  one 
{Continued  on  page  654) 
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FIFTY  FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  Joseph  ana  1  nomas  Berry 
made  in  it  the  first  run  of  Berry  Brothers'  varnish. 
But  they  put  into  it  more  than  merely  the  nec«sary  ingredi- 
ents and  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  varnish-makmg.  They  mcluded 
Westv  of  purpose,  high  manufacturing  .deals,  a  standard  of  prod- 
uct which  nothing  short  of  perfection  could  satisfy. 

And  buvers,  seeking  these  things,  made  a  beaten  pathway  to  the 
brothers'  door,  and  told  their  fellows  of  it.  '  So  today,  from  that 
liule  kettle,  hL  grown  the  world's  largest  varnish-makmg  business, 
reaching  every  corner  of  the  earth. 

For  the  same  ideals  have  been  maintained  throughout  our  his- 
tory And  through  our  complete  experimental  laboratories  we 
have  steadily  improved  processes  and  methods,  keeping  our  prod- 
ucts always  in  the  forefVont  of  the  industry. 

You  should  in«^  on  Berry  Brothe^^ 


It  doesn't  rautter  wh*'*'''''^  ^"'i 
merelv  wish  to  finisl.  the  «"<"•  "/ 
one  room,  or   whether  >m.  re  su- 

£-:;;;?^"^'^h^^"^-s^ 
&ii«^^^t^:^cU^ 

made. 


Good  deiileis  everywhere  sell 
Berry  Brothers'  products.  Look 
for  the  label  mid  the  name.  And 
write  us.  stating  your  varnish  pro- 
blems. We  have  special  booklets 
;free)  for  every  class  of  user. 


BERRY    BROTHERS 


Established  i8s8 

Factories:  De'''"'V*iL'''''Bost1.^^Ph"adl%h^^^^^^    Baltimore,    fhicag. 
Branches:    He^  L^uU' sfn  Fnmoisco.  London.  England 
Oiuoinnati,  S>t.  ijouis,  oau  j.  ..  " 


Thisfamous'BerryWacon 
has  delighted  thousands 
pf  children — some  o£ 
them  grandparents  now. 
A>li  »our  dealer  about  it. 
And  write  for  the  Deau- 
tiful  children'^  booklet. 
••Arimnd  the  Worlil  in  a 
Berry  W.ipon,"  iHnsIrat- 
ed  in  color  by  V\.  ». 
Denslow.    Sent  free. 
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IffilL 

Itself 


anywhere 

from 

any 

inkwell 

"//  Fills  Itself" 
means  just  what  it 
says,  ^'ou  dip  the 
self-filling  Conkhn 
in  ink,  press  the 
"Crescent-Fill- 
er" and  the  pen 
fills  itself- 
withoutspilling 
a  drop. 

You  do  not  use  a 
dropper-filler — you  do 
not  have  to  take  pen 
apart.  The  "Crescent- 
Filler"  does  it  all. 


TRADE 

MARK 

R-li.  U.S. 

Pat.  OH. 


Sclf-FillingI 

Fountain  PeiJ 

It  can't  clog,  forevery 
time     the     Conklin 
Fills  Itself  it  cleans 
itself  at  same  time. 
The    Conklin 
screw-cappencan't 
leak    or    sweat  in 
your  pocket. 

There's  a  Conklin  to 
suit  your  hand  exactly 
— insist  on  getting  it. 

Prices— $2.30,  Sj.oo, 
Sj.jo,  $4.00,  Sj.oo 
and  up.     At   Station- 
ers'' ,     Druggists '    and 
Jenuelers'  on  jo  days' 
trial.    Write  today  for 
-  catalogue    and 
tivo  cle<ver  little 
hooks  0/  pen  luit 
— all  free, 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

275  Conklin  Bldg.,     Toledo,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

366  Fifth  Ave.     59  Temple  Place     700  N .  American  Bldg. 
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kiuK,  but  the  C'atholics  acknowlcdfje  but 
oiu>  Kins  of  Koine,  and  he  wears  his  crown 
in  the  Vatiean.  In  many  instances,  there- 
fore, Italian  conscience  and  loyalty  are  at 
odds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
K:ravest  cause  of  social  and  political  dis- 
union in  Italy  is  the  clerical  question. 
While  the  pope  does  not  recognize  Kin^ 
\'ictor  Emmanuel  as  sovereign,  and  for- 
bids foreifjfn  Catholic  princes  from  visiting 
the  Quirinal,  the  Italian  (Jovernment  ad- 
mits "the  inviolability  of  the  pope's  spir- 
itual authority."  In  fact,  Italy  is  at  least  as 
disunited  as  (Ireat  Britain  was  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  centurj',  but  the  toast- 
drinker  of  Rome  may  often  think,  like  those 
who  mingled  their  good  wishes  for  the 
houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover — closing 
with  the  words: 

Who  the  Pretender  is  and  who  the  King, 
God  bless  my  soul,  that's  quite  another 
thing. 

Mr.  Underwood  does  not  wander  long 
on  these  "fires  hidden  under  treacherous 
ashes."  He  writes  particularly  to  show 
that  as  a  nation  Italy  is,  irrespective  of 
party  strife,  endeavoring  to  \'indieate  its 
place  as  a  potent  factor  in  Europe.  His 
work  is  necessarily  discursive  and  even 
desultory  as  he  devotes  chapters  to  "For- 
eign Policy,"  "Colonial  Expansion,"  "Po- 
litical Life,"  "The  Camorra,"  "The  Royal 
Family,"  "Literature  and  Science,"  "Art," 
"Music  and  Archeology."  This  is  a  great 
program  to  fill,  but  he  performs  his  work 
with  clearness  and  intelligence. 

The  book  is  quite  of  a  popular  character, 
and  the  information  it  conveys  is  rather 
suggestive  than  exhaustive.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  complete  in  its  enumeration  of 
topics  which  leave  far  behind  the  Italy  of 
MachiavelU,  even  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
Here  we  have  outlined  the  modern  Italy 
whose  king  proclaims  the  annexation  of 
Tripoli  and  whose  clergy  challenge  the 
authority  of  an  infallible  pontiff.  Mr. 
Underwood's  figures  with  regard  to  mate- 
rial advancement  of  his  united  Italy  are 
founded  upon  government  reports  and 
bear  valuable  testimony  to  what  he 
styles  "her  brave  struggle  to  assert  her 
place  among  the  people  of  Europe,  to  the 
patience,  the  energy,  and  the  endurance 
that  have  built  up  the  Italy  of  to-day,  with 
her  great  achievements  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life,  in  agriculture,  industry,  educa- 
tion, and  finance." 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  twenty-one 
half-tone  illustrations,  a  few  of  which  will 
be  new  to  the  general  reader. 


II 

Bagot,    Richard.      The    Italians    of   To-Day. 

16mo,  pp.  248.     Chicago:    F.  G.  Browne   &  Co. 

Mr.  Bagot  has  lived  long  in  Italy,  as 
readers  of  his  earlier  "My  Italian  Year," 
and,  later,  "A  Roman  Mystery,"  will  be 
prepared  to  believe.  He  deals  in  his  new 
volume  with  social,  industrial,  literary, 
military,  and  political  conditions,  pre- 
senting them  as  they  now  exist  after  a 
unification  of  the  peninsula  extending  over 
weU-nigh  half  a  century.  Most  gratifying 
statements  are  made.  Social  and  economic 
progress  is  indicated  in  aU  directions. 
Some  of  his  statistics  bearing  on  these 
subjects  are  really  formidable.     While  they 


may  not  be  justly  compared  with  those 
for  England,  (iermany,  or  the  United 
Slates  during  the  same  [)%nod,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Italy  is  a  far  smaller 
country  and  that,  in  other  ways,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  growth  were  less  with  her  than 
with  the  larg<'r  states. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Bagot  is  the  important  bear- 
ing on  Italian  unity  which  thcj  war  with 
Turkey  for  the  conquest  of  Tripoli  has 
had.  He  does  not  call  attention  to  what 
the  American  reader  instinctively  thinks  of 
as  he  reads  the  book — that  these  influences, 
resemble  the  influences  on  the  United  State* 
of  the  war  with  Spain  when  was  elimin- 
ated what  remained  of  sectional  feeling 
between  North  and  South,  and  when  also- 
was  produced  a  consciousness  of  our  place 
as  a  world  power.  In  Italy  there  has  really 
been  wrought  a  new  work  of  unification. 
It  has  affected  the  social  and  political  rela- 
tions of  various  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
Piedmont  and  Calabria,  Umbria  and  Sicily 
alike  reahze  now  that  they  have  in  com- 
mon one  country.  This  sense  of  national- 
ity Mr.  Bagot  beheves  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  of  Italy. 

MR.    PUTNAM'S    REMINISCENCES 
OF    LIBBY    PRISON 

Putnam,  George  Haven.  A  Prisoner  of  War- 
in  Virginia,  1864-65.  Second  edition,  with  an 
Appendix  Presenting  Statistics  of  Northern  Prisons. 
With  illustrations.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Few  readers  of  the  present  generation 
famihar  with  Mr.  Putnam's  activities  as 
a  pubhsher  of  books,  as  a  potent  influence 
in  movements  for  good  government,  and 
as  a  foreman  of  grand  juries,  are  aware 
that  he  served  for  three  years  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Ci\'il  War.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany. 
Returning  home  in  1862,  he  enhsted  and 
served  thenceforth  until  the  war  closed. 

The  present  volume  is  an  account  of  one- 
feature  only  of  Mr.  Putnam's  war  experi- 
ence. It  was  his  last  experience.  Made  pris- 
oner by  the  Confederates,  he  was  confined 
during  the  winter  of  1864-65  in  Libby 
and  Danville  prisons.  Of  what  he  saw  and 
suffered  at  that  time  he  here  writes.  There 
may  be  other  thrilling  records  of  the  horrors- 
of  hfe  in  Libby  prison — there  doubtless 
are  many  which  thrill  the  reader;  but  none 
could  possibly  be  of  more  interest,  or  made 
more  impressive,  than  this  record  by  Mr. 
Putnam.  His  recollection  of  minute  de- 
tails is  in  itself  remarkable,  but  he  has 
joined  to  all  that  a  skill  in  simple  narrative 
much  superior  probably  to  that  shown  by 
any  other  survivor  of  the  gruesome  Rich- 
mond jail.  Some  of  the  horrible  priva- 
tions and  soulful  sufferings  of  prisoners  as- 
detailed  in  this  book  almost  surpass  be- 
lief. In  the  appendix  which  Mr.  Putnam 
has  added  to  a  new  edition  are  valuable 
statistics  of  Northern  prisons  as  taken 
from  a  report  made  by  Thomas  Sturgis, 
who  served  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts- 
regiments. 

Mr.  Putnam's  little  book  of  only  127 
pages  seems  one  that  wiil  long  survive  with, 
other  notable  records  of  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  Civil  War.  We  can  well  im- 
agine the  historian  of  the  next,  or  even  some 
later,  century  finding  it  an  indispensable-- 
source-book  when  he  writes  of  the  war- 
between  the  States. 

{Continued  on  page  656) 
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MOST  any  Mower  \\'ill  cut  for  one 
season,  but  a  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
is  easy-running,  smooth-cutting,  and 
efficient  after  many  years  of  service. 

"  PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Lawn  Mowers 

have  automatically  self-sharpening  blades  of  crucible 
tool-steel — the  same  as  used  in  fine  cutting  tools.  The 
oil-tempering  and  water- hardening  oi  each  blade(an 
exclusive  feature)means  that  a  ''PENNSYLVANIA" 
will  not  require  re-sharpening  inside  of  a  dozen  years. 

High-grade  bearings  and  carefully  inachined  parts,  accurately  adjusted,  insure 
lasting  alignment  and  easy  driving. 

Another    important    advantage    is ,  the    long  wheel-base,     making    possible 
smooth  work  over  uneven  lawns. 

"PENNSYLV^ANIA"  Mowers  have  been  in  a  class  by  themselves  for  3 5  years. 
Over  a  million  and  a  quarter  have  been  sold.   They  are  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
scientious effort  to  produce  Mowers  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.     Ask  your  hardware  dealer  or   seedsman — and 
remember    to 

**  State  the  State  for  Quality's    Sake." 


MAILED  FREE: 


"The  Lawn — Its  Making  and   Care," 
an  instructive  book  written  for  us  by  a 
prominent  authority,  gladly  mailed  to  anyone  interested. 

SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
BOX  1579 
PHILADELPHIA 
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REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

£an6g  Goatei 

Look  for  the  Bird  Cards  in  the 
packets.  You  can  secure  a 
beautiful  Bird  Album  FREE. 

Half  a  million  folks  of  all  kinds — includ- 
ing grown-ups,  children,  teachers, 'etc., 
are  collecting  our  wonderful  Bird  Studies 
— faithful  reproductions  of  American 
birds  in  full  colors,  with  descriptions  of 
the  birds'  plumage,  habits,  and  how  to 
know  them  on  sight.  You  will  find  one 
beautiful  bird  picture  in  each  packet  of 
Chiclets.  Send  us  any  fifty  of  these  pic- 
tures with  ten  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you — free — our  splendid  Bird  Album. 

The  refinement  of  chew- 
ing gum  for  people  of 
refinement.  It's  the  pep- 
permint— the  true  mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5c.  the  Ounce  and  in  5c., 
10c.  and  25c.  Packets. 

SEN-SEN  CHICLET 
COMPANY 

MetropoIitanTower 
New  York 


PERFECT 
PENCILS 


FREE  SAMPLE-A  trial  will  con- 
vnce  you  that  Pencil  economy  and 
writing  satisfaction  are  combined  in 
Venus  The  Quality  Leader.  Try  it! 
Ask  for  soft,  medium  or  hard. 

VENUS   PERFECT  PENCILS 
WRITE  SMOOTHEST 
WEAR   LONGEST 
ERASE  CLEANEST 

77  Black  Degrees,  bB  to  qH 

3  Copying  Degrees.  Soft  and  Hard 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE. 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 
223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Ccntiiiutd  Jriim  paye  064; 

Mr.  Putnam  would  uot  thank  us  for 
naming:  him  in  the  same  paragraph  with 
Thuc3'tii(ies,  and  y«t  there  are  details  in 
his  modest  narrative  that  recall  nothing 
more  vividly  than  certain  parts  of  the 
famous  seventh  chapter  of  the  *'  History 
of  the  l\'loponnesian  War." 

CENTRAL     NEW     YORK     SIXTY 
YEARS    AGO 

KIrhards,  Caroline  Coles.  Village  Life  In 
AnierU-a,  1863-1872.  Including  the  Period  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  as  told  in  the  iJiary  of  a  School- 
girl. With  an  introduction  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
12mo,  pp.    207.     New    York:    Henry    Holt    &   Co. 

$Lao. 

Miss  Richards,  who  was  afterwards  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Clark,  was  a  sister  of  John  Richards, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Craigio,  known  better, 
perhaps,  as  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  Having 
lost  her  mother  early,  she  spent  her  girl- 
hood, imtil  marriage,  in  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  a 
prosperous  banker  and  a  man  of  note  and 
influence  in  village  life  generally.  Mrs. 
Sangster,  whom  the  world  recently  lost, 
in  her  introduction  remarks  that,  altho 
she  had  read  thousands  of  books,  she  "has 
never  read  one  which  has  given  me  more 
delight  than  this."  These  maj'  seem  words 
of  extravagant  praise,  but  after  the  reader 
has  enjoyed  the  book,  he  will  understand 
that  Mrs.  Sangster  did  not  mean  to  have 
her  statement  imply  anything  as  to  per- 
manent distinction  or  eminence  in  litera- 
ture, but  rather  that  the  book  had  given 
her  a  kind  of  delight  she  had  nowhere  else 
enjoyed. 

The  author  must  have  been  an  unusually 
interesting  child.  She  began  to  write  the 
diary  when  only  ten  years  old,  and  at  that 
age  wrote  extremely  well.  Most  readers 
who  have  passed  middle  age  will  probably 
share  Mrs.  Sangster's  enthusiasm,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  brought  up  in  Central 
New  York.  They  will  find  here  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  back  the  atmosphere  and 
many  of  the  very  incidents  of  their  own 
childhood.  Miss  Richards  merely  records 
things  that  happened  in  her  village  from 
day  to  day,  sometimes  in  school,  more 
often  at  home,  and  again  at  church  or  in 
public  places.  The  events  are  virtually 
the  same  as  were  happening  at  that  time 
in  many  hundred  other  towns  or  villages  in 
New  York  State.  What  was  true  of  Can- 
andaigua was  true  also  in  towns  Like  Utica, 
Binghamton,  or  Schenectady,  and  even 
in  smaller  villages.  Hence  the  opportu- 
nity it  gives  to  restore  a  lost  youth. 

OTHER  BOOKS   WORTH   WHILE 

Carleton,  William.     New  Lives  for  Old.     Pp. 

222.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard   &  Co.     $1.20. 

This  new  story  by  Mr.  Carleton  (who 
is  not  Will  Carleton,  the  poet  we  so  recently 
lost)  is  much  like    his  "One  Way  Out," 
only  in  this  tale  he  emigrates  to  the  eoun- 
trj'  and  describes  his  experiences  in  devel- 
oping   resources    lavishly    furnished     by 
Nature.     He  shows  simple  but  successful 
I  methods  by  which  he  plays  Gabriel  to  a 
I  sleeping  community,  and  makes  of  it  a  live 
business  corporation.     In  this  venture  he 
i  is    stiU    aided  by    that    wonderful    wife, 
'  Ruth.     His  success  depends  largely  on  the 
spirit  with  which  they,  tackle  the  problems 
I  of  the  new  conditions.     Mr.  Carleton  draws 


a  vivid  picture  of  the  lazy  native,  who  does 
not  wear  out,  but  rots  out  through  lack  of 
ambition  and  energy.  The  methods  used 
to  awaken  him  involve  a  business  organiza- 
tion and  a  competition  for  prizes  with  lec- 
tures by  competent  men  on  scientific  farm- 
ing, and  finally  the  forming  of  "The 
Pioneer  Products  Co.,"  for  the  purjKJse  of 
marketing  produce  at  the  best  prices.  The 
book  is  a  plea  for  the  young  man,  not  to 
"go  West,"  but  to  remain  in  the  East  and 
work.  The  author  provt^s  that  it  is  worth 
while,  first  by  his  own  success,  them  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  whole  village  under  the 
stimulus  of  his  enthusiasm  and  sound 
common  sense. 

HIley,  W.  H'IndyrldKe.  Pp.  328.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.30. 

CJrace  Holden,  aged  thirty-five,  ha\ing 
spent  three  years  in  a  Chelsea  boarding- 
house,  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  York- 
shire country,  where  she  chanced  to  sojourn 
for  a  day.  She  fell  a  \ictim  to  the  allure- 
ments of  a  quaint  and  picturesque  cottage, 
and  finally  rented  it  for  ten  pounds  a  year. 
Here  she  could  practise  her  vocation,  which 
consisted  of  miniature  painting  and  photog- 
raphy. Windyridge  proved  an  ideal 
spot.  Her  next-door  neighbor,  a  motherly 
soul,  becomes  her  best  friend.  The  his- 
tory of  her  days  in  the  new  environment 
pictures  a  charming  country  and  delightful 
and  interesting  experiences.  The  book  is 
in  novel  form,  told  in  the  first  person,  with 
character  delineation  rather  more  promi- 
nent than  the  love  element,  which  is  none 
the  less  engrossing.  Humorous  and  pathet- 
ic episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  villagers  are 
given — accounts  which  unite  to  give  a  clear 
and  charming  idea  of  the  fascinating  life 
with  which  Miss  Holden  identified  herself. 
The  book  has  both  atmosphere  and  charm 
— the  charm  of  strength  and  simplicity. 

Tabor,     Grace.     Old-Fashloned     Gardening. 

Pp.  255.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.  $2 
net. 

The  title  of  this  book  sounds  more  ro- 
mantic than  its  contents  warrant,  for  "here 
aU  is  sober  reality  and  no  dream;  here  is 
the  truth  about  old  gardens,  not  select 
glimpses  of  a  path  or  a  gateway,  or  a  time- 
stained  dial,  hung  like  pictures  upon  the 
silver  cord  of  romance."  For  one,  how- 
ever, seeking  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  garden  plans,  these  pages 
will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
Four  types  are  described:  First,  the  Span- 
ish type,  found  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida; 
second,  the  Virginia  type;  third,  the  Dutch, 
and  fourth  the  type  of  the  Ptiritans.  Miss 
Tabor  proceeds  to  study  each,  and  the 
conditions  which  produced  and  were  pro- 
duced by  it. 

She  concludes  that  part  of  her  work  with 
a  description  of  the  estates  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  i.e..  Mount  Vernon  and 
MontieeUo,  showing  "the  personal  charge 
and  beloved  occupation  of  their  respective 
masters."  Those  chapters  are  charming. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  investigates 
the  actual  meaning  of  "old-fashioned,"  the 
designs  so  characterized,  and  the  flowers 
themselves,  with  rules  and  suggestions  for 
their  use.  Its  pages  are  adorned  with  good 
illustrations.     The  book  closes  thus: 

"Simplicity  first,  as  a  corner-stone,  then 
such  a  degree  of  easy  formahty  or  sym- 
metry, or  order,  as  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
duced to  the  old-fashioned  term  'seemU- 
ness,'  then  a  play  of  dignified  individual 
{Continued  on  page  658) 
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The  Best  of 
Summer  Pleasures 
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Why  Thousands  are  '^Evinruding^^ 

**  I  ""HE    exultation — the  joy  of  dashing  over  the  water  with  a 
-■■   motor  driven  rowboat  makes  the  summer  a  different  sum- 
mer than  you  ever  spent  before.     It  offers  you  the  opportunity  to 
explore  little  corners  of  the  lake,  every  mile  of  the  river's  shore;   to  take 
3'our  family  and  your  friends  for  trips  upon  the  water  and  the  most  attract- 
ive feature  of  it  all  is  that  when  you  change  lakes  or  rivers  you  take  your 
motor  right  with  you  and  attach  it  to  any  rowboat  you  wish  in  less  than  one 
minute.     The 


TRADE         HARK 


DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 

CARRIES    LIKE   A   SATCHEL 

weighs  but  50  lbs.  and  starts  with  a  fling  of  the  fly  wheel  (no  cranking).  It  is  verv^  strong  in 
construction,  built  of  the  finest  bronze  and  nickel  steel  procurable  and  with  the  same  care  given 
to  a  finely  made  automobile  engine.  It  is  adjustable  to  angle  and  depth  of  stern  of  all  rowboats, 
and  gives  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  Its  propeller  is  weedless,  and  the  motor  is  free  from 
vibration,  and  clean  to  handle.  Women  and  children  operate  it  with  ease  and  its  simplicity  and 
other  excellent  features  have  brought  about  its  use  by  thousands  who,  ex- 
periencing the  delightful  thrill  of  dashing  through  the  waves  in  a  motor 
driven  rowboat,  knew  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  on  the  water  that  they 
never  had  before. 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  describing  the  motor  and  showing 
its  use  in  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 


100  F  Street 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Xew  York  City  Show  Rooms:    Hudson  Terminal  Building.,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 
California  Show  Rooms:    423  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Seattle  R?eprcs3ntatives:    Woodhouse  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Only  Wall  Board  that 

Can  Be  Successfully 

Papered 


B 


KtJAL'SE  it  is  tlie  imly  wall  hoard 
that  is  strong  enough  and  stiff  enoutjli 
to  stand  the  "pull'*  tliat  wall  pa|)er 
exerts  when  aiihered  to  another  surface. 
Coinpo-lioard  is  also  the  only  wall 
board  that  doesn't  have  to  be  paneled. 
Vou  can  panel  it  if  you  wish,  but 
you  can  also  have  walls  and  ceilings 
smoother  than  plaster  that  lend  them- 
selves to  artistic  decoration  by  any 
method. 


The  exchisive  construction  of  Compo-Board 
as  illustrated  by  the  cross-section  view  at 
side  explains  this  strensrth  as  well  as  its 
many  other  qualities— iis  durability  and  imper- 
viousness  to  cold,  heat  and  moisture.  A  layer 
of  kiln-dried  wood  slats  form  the  core  or  "back- 
bone," then  on  each  side  a  layer  of  air-tight 
cement,  then  a  layer  of  specially  i)repa red  paper. 
The  whole  is  subjected  to  htavy  pressure  and 
intense  heat  until  it  becomes  one  integral  piece, 
a  stiff  straight  sheet  J  inch  thick  with  the 
strength  of  a  twelve-inch  plaster  wall. 

Sample  and  Interesting  Books  Free 

They  will  five  you  a  better  idea  of  what 
Compo-Board  is  ;  and  a  chance  to  test,  compare 
and  prove  its  superiority  over  lath  and  plaster, 
"Wall  Boards"  and  substitutes.  Write  for 
them  today. 

Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four  feet  wide, 
one  to  eighteen  feet  long,  by  dealers  in  most 
every  town. 

Up-to-date  manufacturers  have  found  h  the 
ideal  material  for  drawer  bottoms,  case  backs, 
incubator  lining  and  a  lot  of  other  uses.  Write 
for  interesting  data. 


Northwestern  Compo-Board 
Company 

4308  Lyndale  Ave,  North,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  bnrrler  of  this  advertisement  is  a  slighttii  re- 
ducedcross-secliun  itlust  rat  ion  o/Cumpo- Board. 
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Electric 


KINNEY 

p,':r  LAMP 

Throws  its  light  directly  upon 
your  work,  and  protects  the  eyes. 

Stands  76  inches  high  when  ex- 
tended. Telescopic  Tube  lowers 
it  16  inches.  Easily  adjustable  to 
any  angle. 

Beautifully  finished  in  Brush 
Brass  or  Verde  Green. 

Expressed  prepaid,  complete  as 
shown,  for  $b.  25  east  of  Mississip- 
pi.    West;g7.00. 

Made  exclusively  by 


409  Frankfort  Ave., 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


REVIEWS    OF     NEW    BOOKS 

(Cuulhiued  on   paye  H5«; 

fancy,  ai'cordiii),'  to  iiidi^  iiliial  taste;  these 
are  thu  cuiiipouents  of  thu  old-fa.shioned 
jjarden." 

Keiiiu'dy,  J.  M.  KhkINIi  Lltrraturc,  18H0- 
1905.  (loth,  pp.  340.  Hoslon:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.     $2.50  net. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  period  of  English 
literature  has  been  described  jjioiuptly. 
Otherwise  it  might  never  have  been  de- 
scribed at  all.  Few  of  the  names  which 
form  the  titles  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  chapters 
will  appear  in  the  final  suniniinp  up  of 
public  opinion,  and  these  -will  have  but 
passing  mention.  The  period  is  a  literary 
Slough  of  Despond, — a  melancholy  atmos- 
phere pervades  it.  Weakiie.s.s  of  will,  lack 
of  self-control,  life  unspiritualized  lead 
many  of  its  men  of  genius  to  the  blackest 
of  despair  and  to  ignoble  death.  Mr. 
Kennedj's  discussions  of  Pater,  Wilde, 
Shaw,  Wells,  Cles.seng,  and  the  contribut- 
ors to  the  Yellow  Book  are  of  immediate 
interest.  The  atheism,  materialism,  ideal- 
ism, romanticism  which  dominated  the 
literarj'  world  in  this  last  generation  must 
be  followed  by  a  return  to  classicism  and  to 
faith  in  its  most  aristocratic  form,  if  a 
creative  period  of  English  literature  is  to 
succeed  the  melancholj^  days  now  happily 
near  their  end, — this  is  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  serious  studies. 

Dcveraux,  Roy.  .4spe<ts  of  Algeria.  His- 
torical, Plrtorlal,  Colonial.  Illustrated.  Map. 
Cloth,  pp.  316.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$3.50  net. 

The  searchlight  of  the  book  world  is 
turned  now  upon  China  and  now  upon 
North  Africa.  Volume  after  volume  on 
these  lands  of  paramount  interest  are  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  quick  succession 
upon  the  literary  table.  Before  we  have 
quite  finished  the  captivating  chapters  of 
Mr.  Powell's  "The  Last  Frontier,"  Mr. 
Deveraux's  book  invites  us  to  linger  in  the 
same  fascinating  region,  and  we  gladly 
accept  his  invitation.  We  do  not  always 
see  or  wish  to  see  what  he  sees,  but  his 
comments  on  it  are  never  uninteresting 
and  usually  of  genuine  value.  El-Djezair — 
Timgad — Biskra,  these  are  the  charms 
which  impel  the  modern  tourist  to  pack  his 
steamer-trunk  and  consult  the  sailing-Usts. 
But  Mr.  Deveraux  is  not  writing  primarily 
for  the  tourist,  but  rather  for  the  student 
of  history  and  political  economy  to  whom 
the  French  protectorates  in  Africa  offer 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  His  book 
provides  a  vast  amount  of  material  of  the 
greatest  importance  upon  the  ancient  and 
the  recent  colonization  of  North  Africa, 
upon  the  political  and  industrial  features 
of  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  upon  the  past 
and  future  of  Islam.  The  essay  on  Islam 
deserves  careful  study  tho  it  brings  a  heavy 
heart. 

Cook,  Elizabeth  Christine.  Literary  Influr 
enees      in      Colonial     Newspapers,     1704-1750. 

Cloth.     8vo,    pp.    xi-279.     New    York:      Columbia 
University  Press.     1912.     $1.50  net. 

One  of  the  few  really  interesting  volumes 
to  come  from  the  doctorial  dissertation 
mill  is  Miss  Cook's  account  of  the  Uterary 
efforts  of  our  early  colonial  newspapers. 
The  chief  influence  was,  quite  naturally, 
that  of  Joseph  Addison  and  his  fellow 
periodical  essayists  in  London.  Tho 
jom-nahsm  had  an  earlier  rise  in  the  North- 
em  colonies,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
earlier   interest    in   poetrj^    in    the  South. 


Here  Addison  had  to  share  his  homage  with 
I^ope.  The  colonial  new8pap<;r8  which 
Uintd  enough  literary  matter,  original  or 
from  English  sources,  to  be  considered  at 
length  by  Mi.ss  Cook  are  The  New  England 
CuuTunt,  The  New  England  Weekly  Journal, 
Bradford's  American  Mercury,  Franklin's 
PennHyliaiiia  Gazette,  The  New  York 
Gazette,  Zanger's  New  York  Weekly  Journal, 
The  Maryland  Gazette,  The  Virginia  Gazette, 
and  The  South  Carolina  Gazette. 

.Sncath,  K.  Her<,hey.  Word-tworth;  Poet  of 
Nature  and  Poet  uf  Man.  8vo,  pp.  320.  Boston- 
Ginn    &  Co.      l'J12.     |2. 

As  indicated  in  the  sul>-title.  Professor 
Sneath  aims  to  trace  Wordsworth's  mental 
and  spiritual  development  as  Yoet  of  Man 
and  of  Nature.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
book  this  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
commentary  on  "The  Prelude."  In  fact, 
throughout  the  author  does  not  get  very 
far  from  Wordsworth's  own  interpretation 
of  his  own  inner  hfe  as  set  forth  in  his  poetry. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  true  Wordsworthian; 
it  should  add  someAs  hat  to  his  understand- 
ing of  the  poet's  psychology  and  the  source 
of  his  philo.sophy.  But  we  think  that  other 
readers  will  find  it  an  uninspired,  repeti- 
tious discussion  of  what  to  them  is  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  side  of  the 
poet's  work,  a  discus.sion  which  is  only 
interpreted  by  detailed  analyses  of  some 
of  Wordsworth's  more  important  poems. 

Thwaltes,  Reuben  Gold  and  Kendall,  Calvin 
Noyes.  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Grammar-.Sehools.  12mo,  pp.  471.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Mr.  Thwaites  has  so  long  been  identi- 
fied with  advanced  methods  in  -wTiting 
history  and  in  collecting  the  raw  material 
of  history;  moreover,  he  has  so  long  been 
in  close  touch  with  notable  educational 
work  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  this 
little  historj^  for  schools  was  certain  to 
command  attention  in  educational  circles. 
Intended  as  it  is  for  grammar-schools,  Mr. 
Thwaites  has  admirably  adapted  himself 
to  young  minds.  In  selecting  the  illustra- 
tions he  has  shown  large  knowledge  and 
command  of  the  sources  whence  notable 
pictures  could  be  drawn.  Mr.  Kendall's 
part  in  the  work  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  preparation  of  the  supplementary, 
or  technical,  matter,  such  as  the  "ques- 
tions and  suggestions"  and  the  subjects 
suggested  for  compositions. 

Tolman,  William  H.  and  Guthrie,  Adelaide 
Wood.  Hygiene  for  the  Worker.  12mo,  pp.  225. 
New  York:   American  Book  Company. 

Dr.  Tolman  has  won  for  himself  a  place 
somewhat  unique  as  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Safety,  an  institution 
from  which  large  good  has  already  come 
to  factory  and  other  workers  with  machin- 
ery, and  the  potentialities  of  which  still 
remain  beyond  measure.  Miss  Guthrie 
is  connected  with  the  same  museum  in  its 
department  of  research.  The  volume  is 
issued  in  what  is  known  as  Crampton's 
Hygienic  Series,  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton, 
the  director  of  physical  training  in  the 
Department  of  Education  in  New  York 
City,  being  the  editor.  It  deals  with  a 
variety  of  topics  of  much  importance  to 
the  mechanic  and  to  the  operative,  such 
as  clothing,  food  and  drink,  ventilation, 
holidays,  accidents,  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured, and  general  hygiene.  It  is  based 
on  actual  shop  conditions  as  existing  to- 
day. In  its  preparation  access  has  been 
(^Continued  on  page  660) 
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The  Easiest  Way 

To  Iron 

Let  Us  Prove  It  by  30  Days' 
FREE  Trial  of  the  Simplex 

All  drud^^ery  of  ironinjr 
day  has  been  abolished 
by  the  Simplex  Ironer. 
No  more  tired  arms  and 
feet,    no    lame    back,    no 

unbearable  heat.      Ironing  is  now  made  easy 
and  pleasant  with  a  saving  of   time,   effort   and 
money.      Every  housewife  who  does  her  own  iron- 
ing or  employs  help  to  do  it — also  the  Professional 
Laundress — can  save  a  large  amount  of  time,  labor, 
money  and  clothes  with  the 

Simplex  Ironer 

The  Practical  Household  Machine 

It  produces  the  most  beautiful  finish,  superior  to  that  of  an 
expert  hand  laundress,  besides  insuring  longer  life  to  your 
Linens,  Towels,  Curtains,  Underwear,  Flat  Pieces — in  fact, 
80%   of   your  entire  ironing.     Thousands  of  housewives 

throughout  the  United  States  use  and 
recommend  the  Simplex  Ironer. 

Costs   only  1  cent   per  hour  to  heat 

by  gas  or  gasoline.     Also  heated  by  electricity.     Takes 
up  little  room.-  Will  last  a  lifetime.    Any  per- 
son can  very  easily  operate  it. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


The  Housewife 


& 


The  Laundress 


Let  US  send  you,  at  our  expense,  a  Simplex 
Ironer  to  try  30  days  FREE  in  your  home. 
Then  you  can  determine  its  value. 

Mail  us  vour  request  for  FREE  "Ironing 
Hints"  Booklet  and  30  Days'  FREE  Trial 
Offer   today  before  you  forget.  ^''e  Woman  of  WeaHh 

AMERICAN  IROIMINC  MACHINE  CO. 

508,  168  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
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(GUARANTEED  to 
^^  exert  a  suction  grip 
that  is  positively  effective 
against  skidding  and  loss 
,of  traction  on  the  wettest 
or  greasiest  pavement. 

Or  returnable  at  full  pur* 
>rice  after  reasonable  period  of  trial.  Now  in  their 
big  season  of  yearly  doubling  and  redoubling  sale — 

pe  nn  sylvan  i a 
vacuumIcuwires 

"VV^HfLI^  the  powerful  cups  unyieldingly  resist  all  tendencies  of 

a'sfipping  nature,  they  exert  no  resistance  whatever  to  forward 

speed,  as  the  rolling  of  the  tire  readily  releases  their  hold  edQewise. 

The  tread  is  made  of  the  toughest  and  highest  grad^  of  rubber 
^compound  capable  of   being  produced,  which  is  also  absolutely 
j^oilproof — immune  from  the  destructive  effects  of  oil  encountered 
roads,  pavements  and  garage  floors.  \ 

jfe  massive  construction  called  for  by  the  Vacuum  Gup  design 
m^kes  these  the  heaviest  and  stoutest  tires  of  the  rated  sizes 
manufactured.  \  \  \ 

The  definite  printed  guarantee  of  4,000  miles  attached  to  each  casing  is  far  exceeded 
by  the  average  service  distance,  even  on  the  heaviest  and  fastest  driven  cars. 

Inspect  at  nearby  dealer — or  write  \ 

PENNSYLVANIA   RUBBER  COMPANY,  jeannette,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh  .  505  Liberty  Ave. 
Cleveland  -  1837  Euclid  Ave. 
Detroit    -    <d54  Jefferson  Ave. 


BRANCHES 

ChicBKo,  1004  Michigan  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  34  S.  8th  Street 

\ 


Kansas  City  -  514  E.  15th  St. 
Omaha  •  215  S.  20th  Street 
Seattle      -      Armour  Building 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  New  York 

New  York.  1700  Broadway        Boston.  149  Berkeley  St.       Dallas.  41 1  S.  Ervay  St. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  California 

San  Francisco,  512-14  Mission  Street    .^  Los  Angeles.  930  S.  Main  Street 

An  Independent  CamtHiny  •^HJM'n  independent  selling  policy. 


THE  DOORS  OF  LIFE  gtu^aleVlS 

Self-Healing.      By  WALTER  DE  VOE.      i2mo. 

Cloth.    $i.oo,  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers.   NEW  YORK 


Cornell    Sectional    Cottages,   Garages, 

Churches,  School-Houses,  etc.  Built  in  sections,  ao<i  are  qniekly 
elected  by  bolting  sections  together.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary, 
as  sections  are  numbered.  Built  of  first-class  material.  Buildings 
are  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground.  We  build  houses  to  meet 
every  need.  We  pay  freiglit.  Art  catalog  for  4c  stamps. 
WYCKOFP  LUMBEE  &  MFG,  CO.,  408  WyckoH  St.,Ithaca.N.T. 


JTheres  but  one^hes^in  anything- 
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In  Carpet  Sweepers 
Who  Doubts  It's  BIS  SELL'S 

Thirty-seven  years  of  unbroken  leadership  tells  in  Ijrief  the  history  of 
.  S'veeper.     Our  goods  have  been  constantly  improved  until  today   the 
BALL-BEARING    typifies    the  highest    achievement    in    the    carpet 
sweeper  art.     Runs  so  easily  a  mere  touch  propels;  sweeps  deeplv  and 
thoroughly  without  noise  or  dust  and  with  no  injury  to  fine  rugs  or 
carpets.    Saves  time,  labor  and  health  and  will  last  for  years.    Price 
$2.75  to  $5.75.    For  sale  bv  all  the  best  trade, 
Write  for  free  booklet,  ''Easy.  Econoynical,  Sanitary  Sweepin, 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Dept.  38A,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Largest  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper  Manufac-         ^ 
turers  in  the  World.)  (30) 


the  Bissell 
'•Cyco" 


^iV.'u'j.'j-i.'^^.y'gjS 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  payr  i\r>H) 

had  to  a  large  collection  of  working  models, 
special  reports,  and  photographs  illustra- 
tive of  -what  is  being  done  for  safety  and 
hygiene  in  the  best  American  shops.  Sug- 
gestions have  also  been  drawn  from  mu- 
seums of  safety  in  European  cities,  sueli 
as  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Paris. 

Uryaii,    William    JennliiKs.      A    Tale   of   Two 

Conveiilloiiii.  Being  an  Accuunt  of  the  Kepublican 
and  Democratic  National  (Conventions  of  June,  1912, 
with  an  Outline  of  the  Progressive  National  Conven- 
tion in  August  of  the  same  year.  With  selections  of 
notable  speeches.  Edited  by  Virgil  V.  McNitt. 
Illufitrated  from  contemporary  cartoons.  12moi 
pp.  307.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
$1. 

Mr.  Bryan's  recent  elevation  to  the 
chief  office  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Wilson  has  not  crowded  from  men's  minds 
recollections  of  his  important  work  last 
summer  at  Chicago  and  Baltimore  in  re- 
porting the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Conventions  for  a  .syndicate  of 
newspapers.  There  were  forty-two  of 
these  new.spapers  distributed  over  the 
country — north,  south,  east,  and  west,  as 
far  as  San  Francisco.  It  was  suggested  to 
\  him  at  the  time  that  a  valuable  record 
might  be  made  by  reprinting  these  daily 
reports  with  the  addition  of  the  important 
speeches  made  in  the  conventions  and 
other  matter  of  his  own  commenting  on  the 
results  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  assem- 
blages of  party  delegates.  The  result  is 
a  permanent  record  such  as  no  conventions, 
save  perhaps  those  of  1860,  have  had 
made.  Now  that  the  candidates  named  at 
Baltimore  have  been  elected  and  inaugu- 
rated and  Mr.  Bryan,  the  reporter,  has 
become  Secretary  of  State,  special  interest 
should  attach  to  this  the  latest  of  Mr. 
Brjan's  publications. 

Chase,  J.  Smeaton.  Calirornia  Coast  Trails. 
A  Horseback  ftide  from  Mexico  to  Oregon.  8vo, 
pp.  326.     Boston.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.    $2. 

This  well-known  writer  on  the  Golden 
State  has  chosen  a  favorable  opportunity — 
we  may  almost  say  he  has  taken  time  by 
the  forelock,  in  his  ^^^^d  description  of 
what  may  still  be  called  "Old  California." 
The  "nild  Western  features  are  so  rapidly 
disappearing  from  this  beautiful  region  and 
Eastern  enterprise  and  social  life  are  so 
widely  spreading  over  its  cities  and  villages 
that  in  a  few  years  it  "will  have  become 
merged  in  the  safe  and  stable  monotone  of 
the  general  Union.  There  is  one  pecuharity 
of  the  volume  to  be  pointed  out  Txdth  great 
satisfaction.  The  writer  prefixes  a  quota- 
tion from  "Eothen";  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
Kinglake's  exquisite  travel-book  that  Mr. 
Chase  dwells  upon  the  picturesque  and 
startling  beauty  of  Cahfomian  scenerj'. 
The  imaginative  glow  which  he  imparts  to 
his  narrative  is  particularly  attractive. 
The  material  progress,  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country  he  leaves  to  other 
people  to  discuss,  but  we  have  in  these 
chapters  the  impressions  received  by  a  fine 
mind  of  a  poetic  cast  which  impart  to  the 
reader  a  knowledge  of  California  only  sec- 
ond to  that  to  be  derived  from  a  personal 
visit.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  from 
the  author's  photographs,  which  are  ex- 
cellent. A  good  index  supplies  the  reader 
with  clues  to  places  which  he  desires  to  hear 
about.  There  is  also  a  "Pronouncing 
Glossary  of  Spanish  Terms  and  Place- 
names"  which  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
can  not  read  "Don  Quixote "  in  the  original. 
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Pike   Peerless 
Tool  Grinders 

FOR  fast,  coo'i-cutting.accurategrind- 
ing  of  all  kinds  of  steel  tools  about 
the  house,  the  shop  and  the  farm. 
Equipped   with  the  Fike  Brvcl  Guide, 
these  grinders  enable  even  the  novice  to 
grind  tools  as  true  as  an  expert.     Pike 
Peerless  Grinders  are  built  as  pain5iak- 
ingly  as  the  vital  parts  of  an  automobile 
motor   and    GUARANTEED    FOREVER 
against  all  mechanical  defects. 
Pike  Peerless  Junior   (5  in.  wlieel).    *5.«»« 
Pike   Peerless  Senior  (6  in.   wheel).    $7.00 
Other  Pike  Grinders  from  93.00  up. 
Send  for  our  new  booklet  on  grinders. 


Pike  India 
Kantbreak 
Knife  Sharpener 

FOR  putting  a  keen,  fast  ed.ce  on 
kitchen  and  carving  knives  in  the 
quickest  time  and  with  the  best  re- 
sults. Indispensable  to  the  man  who  carves 
and  wants  his  krfife  to  cut  clean  and  keen. 
Unbreakable,  because  it's  reinforced  with 
a  steel  rod  running  throughout  its  length 
and  because  it's  rubber  mounred.  Price 
35c  at  your  dealer's,  or  the  same  if  sent 
direct,  prepaid  by  us. 


1 


Two  sides  to  the 
Razor-edge  Problem 

Begin  now  to  get  some  fun  out  of  shaving. 
Get  on  friendly  terms  with  that  razor  of  yours. 
Learn  the  two  sides  of  the  razor-edge  problem 
— stropping  and  honing. 

Stropping  alone  fails  to  give  that  keen,  smooth 
razor  edge  which  makes  shaving  a  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Two  or  three  strokes  on  a  good  hone  every  day 
is  the  barber's  way  and  the  only  way  to  get  the  best  out 

of  a  razor. 

Here's  a  device  that  solves 
the  razor-edge  problem  —  that 
makes  honing  easy  for  any  man. 
It's  the 

PIKE  STROP-HONE 

It  has  two  sides — one  side  a  hone,  the 
other  a  strop.  Now,  the  ordinary  hone  needs 
water  or  oil  or  lather — it  means  a  mussy, 
time-killing  job.  But  M/j  hone  is  used  ^ry.  So  the  two 
or  three  strokes  of  your  razor  on  this  hone  every  morn- 
ing take  hardly  a  second.  Besides,  this  daily  honing 
means  that  less  time  is  needed  for  stropping. 

To  strop,  merely  reverse  to  the  strop  side.  This 
strop  is  held  scientifically  taut  and  can  not  sag  and  round 
the  razor's  bevel.  A  few  licks  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  the  razor's  edge — a  result  as  good  as  the  barber's. 

The  Pike  Strop-Hone  is  the  most  practical,  thing  "ever"  for 
razors — both  safety  and  old-style.  You'd  pay  a  dollar  for  a  good  strop 
or  a  good  hone.  Here's  the  best  of  both  at  the  cost  of  one.  The  Pike 
Strop-Hone  costs  but  a  dollar  if  purchased  at  your  hardware  or  tool 
dealer's,  or  if  sent  direct  prepaid  by  us. 

The  Pike  Strop-Hone  has  made  shaving  a  delight  for  hundreds 
of  men.     It  will  make  YOUR  razor  behave. 

PIKE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  121  Main  St.,  Pike,  N.H. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  Pike  India  Vest  Pocket  Stone, 
not  for  razors,  but  for  pen  knives,  office  use,  etc.  It 
will  show  you  how  quickly  and  well  all  Pike  Stones 
sharpen.  Merely  send  your  dealer's  name  and  4c 
for  packing  and  mailing.  We'll  include  our  fa- 
mous book,  "HOW  TO  SHARPEN"_aIso  our 
new  booklet  showing  Pike  Peerless  Tool  Grinders. 
You'll  be  pleased.     Write  today. 
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My  Private 
Havana 


Tobacco  has  long 
been    my   hobby. 

Sonic    call    me    a    con- 
noisseur.     For  30  lyears 

I    was    i-t)nstantly    scfking 
ail  ideal  Havana  (i-af. 

I  found  it  in  a  U-af  which 
jjrows  in  a  nioiintainoiis 
ilistrict  in  Cuba.  It  has 
the  niildi'st,  sweetest  flavor 
1  have  ever  known  in  to- 
bacco. I  have  never  found 
anything  near  so  exquisite 
in  a  riady-niade  cigar. 

An  expert  in  Cuba  se- 
cures this  leaf  for  me.  And 
I  have  it  made  up  for  my 
own  private  use,  wra|)ped 
with  my  monogram  band. 
1  have  long  supplied  this 
cigar  to  my  friends,  and  the 
circle  of  users  has  grown 
into  thousands.  Now  I 
shall  gladly  supply  a  few 
more  who  seek  a  rare  cigar. 
Havingquit  business,  lam 
making  this  hobby  a  pas- 
time. Not  seeking  a  profit, 
1  am  quoting  a  price  which 
is  pretty  close  to  cost.  I 
ship  by  Parcel  Post. 

But  I  can  supply  but  a  limited 
number.  So  I  seek  only  men  who 
want  something  exceptional  — 
men  who  enjoy  a  rare,  sweet 
smoke.  I  am  not  after  bargain- 
hunters. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

1  will  mail  you  as  samples  five 
cigars  free.  Just  send  me  10  cents 
to  tartly  cover  expenses  and  I 
w^ill  supply  the  cigars.  I  only  ask 
this  10  cents  to  pick  out  the  right 
sort  of  people. 

If  you  are  delighted,  then  order  as  wanted. 
The  price  is  $5  per  hundred  — *;2.60  for  50  — all 
charges  paid.  If  you  wish,  I  will  open  a  charge 
account.     Write  now  for  the  five  cigars.         (22) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

716  Byers  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 

Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
What   I    call  the  "Arcadia"   in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       j.  M.  barrie 
,  This   famous    mixture   has    the 
largest    sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your   dealer  cannot   supply  you  at   once,  send 
30  cents  for  \\^  oz.  or  60  cents  for  3  oz.   sealed 
tin,  especially  imported  for  fastidious  smokers. 

Packed    two    ways.     Loose    or    in 
Cartiidje  form  for  Baron  Pipe  Filler. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd. 
123  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


POETRY  OF  ALFRED  NOYES 

When  "'I'he  Knrlianted  Island,  and  Other 
Poems"  was  publishwl,  in   I'JIO,   Edmund 
CJossc  wrotn  to  Alfred  N'oyes:  "The  whole 
book  is  full  of  beauty,  and  connrms  mo  in 
ray  belit'f  that  you  are  tlit-  h'adtr  among  the 
English  poets  of  the  last  generation."    And 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton  wrot»^:    "To  me, 
who  l)eliev'e  that  the  .singing  quality  is  the 
first  quality  of  poetrj',  it  seems  that  you 
are   right   away    (now   that   Swinburne   is 
gone)  the  first  of  our  living  poets."     This 
is   high    praise,    l)ut    the    reading   of   Mr. 
Noyes'  Avorks  tends  by  no  means  to  convict 
these  critics  of  exaggeration.     Since  1909 
three  volumes  of  his  Aer.se  have  been  offer(>d 
to  the  American  i)ublic  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.    The  first  of  these  was 
"Drake."      This   was   an   epic   telling   the 
brave   adventures   of   Sir   Francis    Drake, 
his    voyage    around    the    world,    and    his 
battle  with   the   Spanish   Armada.      Then 
came  "The  Enchanted  Island,  and  Other 
Poems,"    a    collection    of    melodious    and 
tlioughtful    lyrics,   several    of   which,  par- 
ticularly   "Lavender"    and    the    faultless 
•sonnet,  "For    the   Eightieth    Birthday    of 
(ieorge  Meredith,"  are  valuable  additions 
to  the  wealth  of  English  poetry.    This  was 
followed  by  "Sherwood,  or  Robin  Hood  and 
the  Three  Kings,"  a  drama  in  verse,  full  of 
swift  action,  stirring  songs,  and   splendid 
pageantry.      Now  the  same  publishers  an- 
noimce  for  publication,  during  the  present 
month,  "Tales  of   the  Mermaid  Tavern." 
These    poems,     like     "Drake,"     appeared 
serially  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  quo- 
tations from  them  have  been  made  in  these 
columns.    Mr.  Noyes  is  now  visiting  Amer- 
ica and  delivering  lectures  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

The  poems  which  we  print  below  are 
copyrighted  in  America  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  and  are  included  in  their 
pubhcation,  "Tales  of  The  Mermaid 
Tavern."  The  first  we  take  from  the  tale 
called  "A  Coiner  of  Angels,"  which  tells 
of  the  death  of  Robert  Greene.  The  song 
is  sung  by  Dekker.  It  shows  admirably 
Noyes'  ability  to  make  music  out  of  words, 
and  his  gay,  wholesome  spirit. 

The  Little  Red  Ring 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

Seven  wise  men  on  an  old  black  settle, 

Seven  wise  men  of  tlie  Mermaid  Inn, 
Ringing  blades  of  ttie  one  right  metal. 

What  is  the  best  that  a  blade  can  win? 
Bread  and  cheese,  and  a  few  small  Icisses? 

Ha!    ha!    ha!     Would  you  like  them — you? 
— Ay,  if  Dame  Venus  would  add  to  her  blisses 

A  roaring  fire  and  a  friend  or  two ! 

Chorus 
Up  now,  answer  me,  tell  me  true! — 
— Ay,  if  the  hussy  would  add  to  her  blisses 
A  roaring  Are  and  a  friend  or  two! 

What  will  you  say  when  the  world  is  dying? 

What,  when  the  last  wild  midnight  falls 
Dark,  too  dark  for  the  bat  to  be  fljang 

Round  the  ruins  of  old  St.  Paul's? 
What  will  be  last  of  the  lights  to  perish? 

What  but  the  little  red  ring  we  knew. 
Lighting  the  hands  and  the  hearts  that  cherish 

A  fire,  a  fire,  and  a  friend  or  two! 

Chorus 
Up  now,  answer  me,  tell  me  true! 
What  will  be  last  of  the  stars  to  perish? 
— The  fire  that  lighteth  a  friend  or  two  I 


Up  now,  anNwer  me,  on  your  mettle, 

Wisest  man  of  the  Mermaid  Inn, 
S«»lM!re«t  muii  on  Hie  old  black  s«!tlle, 

Out   Willi  the  truth!     It  was  never  a  Hln — 
Well,  If  (iod  Huvtxi  me  alone  of  the  seven, 

TellinK  me  you  must  lje  damned,  or  you, 
This,  I  would  say.  "this  Ls  hiUI.  not  tu^ven! 

(live  me  the  (Ire  and  a  friend  or  two!  " 

Chorus 
Steel  wa-s  never  so  riiiKinx  true; 
"  Ood,  "  we  would  say,  "  this  is  hell,  not  heaven  I 
Give  us  the  Are,  and  a  friend  or  two.  " 

Equally  musical  but  greatly  different  in 
method  and  thought  is  this  ballad,  in  which 
Will  Kemp,  the  famous  jester  who  danced 
from  Nonvich  to  I^ndon,  tells  one  of  his 
fantastic  experiences.  No  one  but  a  master 
of  rhythms  could  make  his  phrases  tread 
.so  sprightly  a  measure. 

The  Companion  of  a  Mile 

By  Alfued  Noye.s 

At  Melford  town,  at  Mel  ford  town,  at  little  grey- 
roofed  Melford  town, 
A  long  mile  from  .Sudtjury,   upon  the  village 
green . 
We  danced  into  a  merry  rout  of  cotmtry-folk  that 
skipt  about 
A   hobby-horse,   a   May-pole,   and   a  laughing 
white-pot  queen. 

They  thronged  about  us  as  we  stayed,  and  there 
1  gave  my  sunshine  maid 
An  English  crown  for  cakes  and  ale — her  dancing 
was  so  true! 
And   "Nay."   she  said,    "I   danced  my  mUe  for 
love!"     I  answered  with  a  smile. 
"  'Tis  but  a  silver  token,  lass,  thou'st  won  that 
wager,  too." 

I  took  my  leash  of  morrice-bells,  my  treble,  bass, 
and  tenor  bells. 
They  pealed  like  distant  marriage-bells!     And 
up  came  William  Bee 
With  Georgie  Sprat,  my  overseer,  and  Thomas 
Slye,  my  tabourer, 
"Farewell,"  she  laughed,  and  vanished  with  a 
Suffolk  courtesie. 

I  leapt  away  to  Rockland,  and  from  Rockland 
on  to  Hingham, 
From  Hingham  on  to  Norwich,  sirs!     I  hardly 
heard  a- while 
The  throngs  that  followed  after,  with  their  shout- 
ing and  their  laughter. 
For  a  shadow  danced  beside  me,  my  companion 
of  a  mile! 

At  Norwich,  by  St.  Giles  his  gate,  I  entered,  and 
the  Mayor  in  state. 
With    all    the    rosy    knights    and    squires    for 
twenty  miles  about. 
With  trumpets  and  with  minstrelsy,  was  waiting 
there  to  welcome  me; 
And,  as  I  skipt  into  the  street,  the  City  raised  a 
shout. 

They  gave  me  what  I  did  not  seek!     I  fed  on 
roasted  swans  a  week! 
They  pledged  me  in  their  malmsey,  and  they 
lined  me  warm  with  ale! 
They  sleeked  my  skin  with  red-deer  pies,  and  all 
that  runs  and  swims  and  flies; 
But,  through  the  clashing  wine-cups,  O,  I  heard 
her  clanking  pail. 

And,  rising  from  his  crimson  chair,  the  worshipful 
and  portly  Mayor 
Bequeathed  me  forty  stiillings  every  year  that  I 
should  live. 
With  five  good  angels  in  my  hand  that  I  might 
drink  while  I  could  stand! 
They  gave  me  golden  angels!     What  I  lacked 
they  could  not  give. 

They    made    Will    Kemp,    thenceforward,    sire. 
Freeman  of  Marchaimt  Venturers! 
(.Continued  on  page  664) 
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10  Cent 
Bottle  of 
Johnson's 
Wood  Dye 


10  Cent 

Bottle  of 

Johnson's 

Under-Lac 


All  These  FREE! 

PRESENT   this  coupon   to  your   paint   or   hardware   dealer   for  our   25   cent 
Instruction  Book.     He  will  also  give  you  tree  one  10   cent  bottle  of  John- 
son's Wood   Dye,   one    10   cent   can   ot    Johnson's   Prepared  Wax,  and  one 
10  cent  bottle  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac. 

Our  book  tells  how  to  secure  the  right  artistic  wood  effects  with  least  expense  and  trouble. 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  it  contains:  How  to  finish  new  floors  and  refinish  old  ones;  how  to 
finish  woodwork  and  furniture;   how  to  clean  and  finish  kitchen  and  bathroom  floors  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Is  prepared  in  17  beautiful  shades: 


No. 

126 

Light  Oak 

No. 

110 

Bog  Oak                           No.  130 

Weathered  Oak 

No. 

122 

Forest  Green 

No. 

123 

Dark  Oak 

No. 

128 

Light  Mahogany                No.  131 

Broivn  Weathered 

No. 

172 

Flemish  Oak 

No. 

125 

Mission  Oak 

No. 

127 

Extra  Dark  Mahogany     No.  132 

Green  Weathered 

No. 

178 

Broivn  Flemish 

No. 

140 

Early  English 

No. 

129 

Dark  Mahogany                No.  121 
No.  180     Sil'ver  Gray 

Moss  Green 

No. 

120 

Fumed  Oak 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  a  i^ye,  not  a  stain.  It  sinks  deep  down,  bringing  out  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  wood  without  roughening  the  grain.  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  perfectly  dr)'.  No 
dust  sticks,  no  streaks  show.  It  is  not  only  beautiful  but  lasting  and  easy  to  use,  and  may  be 
successfully  applied  over  worn  varnish  or  shellac. 


Johnson's  Under-Lac 

is  a  thin,  elastic  spirit  varnish  having  all  the  good 
points  of  varnish  and  shellac,  with  none  of  the  draw- 
backs— much  easier  to  apply  and  more  satisfactory 
in  result  than  either.    Will  not  chip,  mar  or  scratch. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

a  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish  for  all  woodwork,  floors, 
and  furniture,  including  pianos.  Can  be  used  overall  finishes. 
Is  beautifying  and  protecting.  Our  book  tells  how  to  apply 
it  over  any  wood — new  or  old.  Get  the  book  and  10c  pack- 
ages free  from  your  dealer. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authoritiea' * 


Ask  Your  Dealer  to  Show  You  Our 
Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels  and  Se- 
lect   the    Shade   of   Dye     You    Prefer 


FValue  55C-FREE 

I  Good  at  yoor  paint  or  hardware  store  for 

I  one  25c  iiutraction  book,  "The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Fomitnre." 

I  asked  my  dealer  (name) 


Value.55c-FREE 

One  lOc  bottle  Johiuon't  Wood  Dje  (dc- 

fired  shade). 
One    10c     bottle    Johnson's     Under-Lac 
One   10c   can  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 


but  he  could  not  supply  me — so  piease  send  free  and  postpaid. 

Name : 

Address 


City .  , 

LD.3 


State  

This  coupon  must  be  first  presented  to  your  dealer. 
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-RIB    CONCRETE    ROOFS-    BUILT  WITHOUT  FORMS 


INEXPENSIVE  FIREPROOF  CON- 
STRUCTION WITH  HY-RIB 

All  the  reqiiirenients  of  successful,  modern  construction — perma- 
nence, flurability,  tireproofness  and  economy— are  ensured  by  the  use 
of  Hy-rib.  A  steel  siieathing,  stiffened  by  ritfid  deep  ribs,  Hy-rib 
does  awny  with  forms  and  perfectly  reinforces  concrete.  Hy-rib 
construction  is  monolithic,  permanent— never  bums  or  rots. 
Rnnf<  Hy-rib  roofs  are  light,  fireproof  and  low  in  first  cost. 
i\uuia    'I'lieir  after-cost  is  practically  nothing. 

W_]I,        Since  Hy-rib  combines  reinforcement,   forms,  lath  and 
alls    studs,  Hy-rib  walls  are  built  more  Quickiy,  with  less  labor 
and  at  lower  cost. 

Partil'innc     aif  Partitions,  Qoors,  ceilings,  etc.,  built  with 

f  al  illlUUSy   CIC>     Hy-rib  are  easily    and  cheaply  constructed, 
ixrmanent.  fireproof  and  sanitary. 

Will-never  or  whatever  you  intend  to  build,  it  will 
I)ay  you  to  learn  about  the  economy  and  other  advan- 
tages of  Hy-rib.  Write  us  about  your  plans  and  receive 
intcrt'stiiiy  literature  and  useful  suggestions  free. 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

636  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,    DETROIT,  MICH. 

Rcinforiing,  Hii-rib  and  Lath,  Sieel Saih,  etc. 


rKAHN^ 
^Buildins\ 
"roducfs^ 


The  Look  into  the  Future 

Is  brighter  if  the  father  during  his  life- 
time made  provision  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  children. 

In  purchasing  Life  Insurance,  Remember  Guar- 
anteed Low  Cost  Life  Insurance  specialized  by  The 
TRAVELERS  is  pure  insurance  protection,  free 
from  every  element  of  speculation. 

It  guarantees  from  the  beginning  the  largest 
amount  of  complete  life  insurance  that  your  pay- 
ment will  purchase. 

EveiY  result  is  known  from  the  date  of  purchase : 
there  are  no  estimates,  no  possible  disappointment. 

These  contracts  are  clear,  concfse,  and  contain 
in  addition  to  liberal  values  and  safeguards  The 
TRAVELERS  famous  Disability  Provision,  where- 
by the  Company  assumes  the  payment  of  premiums 
in  case  you  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
by  accident  or  disease. 

We  will  furnish  a  contract  fitted  to  your  particu- 
lar needs  and  adaptable  to  future  emergencies. 

MORAL:  Insure  in  The  TRAVELERS 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.        i^  Digest  a     Tear «« 

Send  particulars  of  your  Guaranteed  Low  Co«t  Insorance.     My  name,  addreu  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below  : 


CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  662) 

They  hoped  that   I  would  dunce   again  from 
Norwich  up  to  York; 
Then  they  asked  me.  all  togifthcr,  had  I  met  with 
rlKht  -May  wiather, 
And  they  praisui  my  heeU  of  feather,  and  my 
heart,  my  heart  of  cork. 


As  I  came  home  by  Sudbury,  by  Utile  red-roofed 
Sudburj', 
I   wailed   for  ray   bare-foot  maid,   among  her 
satin  kine! 
I  heard  a  peal  of  weddlng-belLs.  of  treble,  bass,  and 
tenor  bells: 
"King  well."  1  cried,  "this  bridal  morn!     You 
soon  shall  ring  for  mine!" 

I  found  her  footprints  in  the   grass,  just    where 
she  stood  and  saw  me  pa^M. 
I  stood  within  her  own  sweet  Held  and  waited  for 
my  May. 
I    laughed.     The    dance    has    turned    alx)ut!     I 
stand  within:    she'll  pass  without. 
And — down  the  road  the  wedding  eame,  the  road 
I  danced  that  day! 

I  saw  the  wedding-folk  go  by,  with  laughter  and 
with  minstrelsy. 
I  gazed  across  her  own  sweet  hedge,  I  caught  her 
happy  smile, 
I  saw  the  tall  young  butcher  pass  to  little  red-roofed 
Sudbury, 
His  bride  upon  his  arm.  my  lost  companion  of  a 
mile. 

And  here  again  is  a  splendid  song  from 
"Big  Ben,"  the  tale  of  which  Ben  Jonson 
is  hero.  All  the  romance  of  Elizabethan 
England,  the  England  of  Xash,  Greene, 
Kit  Marlowe,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Shakespeare,  is  in  these  lines,  set  down 
vividly  and  surely.  Here  is  that  combina- 
tion of  realism  and  imagination  which  is 
seen  only  in  the  writings  of  great  artists. 
Chapman,  Marston,  and  Jonson  have  been 
released  from  imprisonment  and  the  fear 
of  mutilation  by  the  good  efforts  of  Camden 
and  Selden.  They  come  down  the  street 
to  the  tavern  accompanied  by  a  great 
crowd  singing  this  song:  • 

The  Mermaid  Inn 

By  Alfred  Notes 

The  prentice  whistles  at  break  of  day 

AU  under  fair  roofs  and  towers. 
When  the  old  Cheape  openeth  every  way 

Her  little  sweet  inns  like  flowers: 
And  he  sings  like  a  lark,  both  early  and  late. 

To  think,  if  his  house  take  fire, 
At  the  good  Green  Dragon  in  Bishopsgate 

He  may  drink  to  his  heart's  desire. 

Chorus 
Or  sit  at  his  ease  in  the  old  Cross  Keys 
And  drink  to  his  heart's  desire. 

But  I,  as  I  walk  by  Red  Rose  Lane, 

Tho  it  warmeth  my  heart  to  see 
The  Swan,  the  Golden  Hind,  and  the  Crane, 

"With  the  door  set  wide  for  me; 
Tho'  Signs  like  daffodils  paint  the  strand 

"Where  the  thirsty  bees  begin. 
Of  all  the  good  taverns  in  England 

My  choice  is — The  Mermaid  Inn. 

Chorus 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  The  Saracen's  Head, 

But  my  choice  is  the  Mermaid  Inn. 
There  was  a  Prince — long  since,  long  since? — 

To  East-Cheape  did  resort, 
For  that  he  loved  The  Blue  Boar's  Head 

Far  better  than  Crown  or  Coiu-t; 
But  old  King  Harry  in  Westminster 

Hung  up,  for  all  to  see, 
Three  bells  of  power  in  St.  Stephen's  Tower, 

Yea,  bells  of  a  thousand  and  three. 
(Continued  on  page  666) 
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Those 
Hard  -  to  -  get  -  at  -  Places 


nf^/ 


Your 

Dealer  Urges  You  to 

Try  This  Mop  at  His  Risk 

and  if  it  does  not  prove,  in  two  short  days,  to  be  the 
greatest  help  to  clean  housekeeping  you  ever  tried,  your 
money  will  be  promptly  returned. 

The  O-Cedar  Polish  Mop  puts  an  end  to  back-breaking  polishing  and 
cleaning  of   floors,  the  moving  of   beds   and   heavy  furniture   to   dust   under 
them,  the  stretching  and  standing  on  chairs  to  clean  molding  and  tops  of  doors. 
Gets  the  dust  everywhere  and  holds  it. 


It  does  more  than  merely  dust.      It  polishes  and  cleans 
at  the  same  time.      Use  it  on  hardwood  floors,  or  any 
painted,  varnished  or  finished  woodwork,  and  linoleums, 
and  oil-cloth.      The  Mop   is  padded  and  cannot  scratch 
or  mar  furniture.      It  cuts  the  time  of  cleaning  hardwood 
floors   in  half  and  does  away  with  bending  and  stooping. 

Get  this   O-Cedar   Polish  Mop   at  your  dealers  today. 
Price  $1.  50.      Try  it  at  our  risk — satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


It    gathers    all    the    dirt  and 
dust    and    holds    it.     This    dirt 
and  dust  may  be  shaken  out 
and  the  mop  easily  washed. 
It  can  then  be  renewed 
by  pouring  a  few  drops 
of    O-Cedar  Polish 
on  the  mop. 


1^     '^' 


POUSH 

The  Vornish  Food 


Au!onicbilfs,Cjrriages, 

Pianos,  Funiiliifc' 
Hardwood  floors,  tit 


Ufa)  <IK1  *«  V..T,  ..'».r«d 


(lus  111  ecns 

EJcaifNTfoiinismo 


CHANWU  CHEHICAl  CO: 


■''/ 


Vi 


^v 


■//. 


Sent  express  prepaid  ivhen  not  at  dealers. 

Channell    Chemical    Company, 

1453  Carroll  Avenue, 

^^_^        Chicago,  Illinois 

Try  ^^*^ 

O-Cedar  Polish 

(a   pure   vegetable   compound) 

for  the  restoring  and  renewing  of  furniture  and  var- 
nished surfaces.  It  gives  a  hard,  bright  luster  and  high 
finish.  Does  not  give  a  foggy,  bluish  cast  or  make  the 
object  cleaned  gummy  or  sticky.  Easy  and  economical 
to  use.  A  few  drops  on  a  cheese-cloth  dampened  with 
water  is  sufficient.  f 

25c  to  $2.50  Sizes  at  Your  Dealers 


Handle  Is  S4 
Inches  Long 


'^^re^^T^EDOCT.lS.l^*^- 
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Wisdom 


Don't  be  in  a  hurry  when  you  select 

•  lur  refrigerator.      Danger  lurks  in  the 

stagnant,  soggy  air  and  zinc  linings  of 

ice  boxes  built  on  incorrect  principles. 

Find  outabout  the alwaysdry.sweet  and  clean 

M^CRAY 

RefrigreraioTiS 

designed  to  protect  the  health  of  the  family 
The  McCray  patented  system  of  refriKeration 
constantly  floods  the  provision  chambers  with 
a  cold,  dry  current  of  lively  air.  Foods  keep 
deliciously  cool,  fresh,  sweet  and  untainted 
by  odors.  Easily  cleaned  liningrs  of  opal  glass, 
enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  white  wood. 
McCrays  are  quality  refriirerators.  Finestsamples 
of  cabinet  work  with  perfectly  fitting:  <ioor8.pelectcd 
woods, superior  insulation  and  fine  finish.  Chosen 
by  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  installed 
in  the  most  luxurious  institutions  and  private 
residences. 

A  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  offers  a  choice  to  suit 
the  smallest  or  largest  family.  Built-in-McCrays 
are  designed  as  a  part  of  the  house  and  become  a 
permanent  feature  for  convenience  and  saving  of 
steps.  Outside  icing  door  may  be  added  to  any 
McCray  thus  keeping  the  iceman  out  of  the  house. 

Write  for  car  free  book  "How  to  U$ea  Refrig- 
erator" and  any  of  the  following  catalogs: 

No.  90—Reffular   Sizes      No.  69— For  Grocers. 


for  Rtsidences. 
No.  73— For  Florists. 
No.  i9—For  Hotels, 

Clubs,  Institutions. 


No.  60— For  Meat 

Markets. 
No.A.H.  Built-to-order 

for  Residences. 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

596  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salegroomt  in  the  following  cities: 

^hicaqo,  158  No.  Wabash  Ave.  New  York,  231  W.  42nd  St 
'■hdcidelphia.  206  So.  1 1th  St.  Boalon,  6?  Commercial 
M.  Cltyrland  1915  Euclid  Ave.  Detroit,  239  Michigan 
Ave.  Milwaukee,  Water  and  Sycamore  Sta.  Minneajwlie, 
113  N.  6th  St.  St.  iouis  )04  No.  Third  Ave.  New  Orleana. 
'--•'  Bwonne  St.  San  f-ranci^co.  Geary  and  Stockton 
t.t8.  Washingtim,  611FSt.,N.  W.  LouismUe,  643  So. 
Hoorth  Ave.  Pitttburuh,  114  Market  St.  CoUmbia,  S.  C. 
MiinSt.  Alttima.  Ga..  82  Marietta  St.  Cincinnati,  303 
!■-.  -Ith  St.    Indianapolis,  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salesrooms  In  other  cities 
see   your    local    leleohone   directory. 


Send  for 


^HirTMliiT 
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You   have   never 

seen    anything    like 

this  before 

The  fragrance  of  thousands  of 
blossomB  in  a  vial  2  inches  high. 
The  most  exquisite  perfume 
science  ever  produced.  Made 
without  alcohol. 

flbwrBfops 

$1.50  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Send 
cheek,  st.'imps.  money  order. 
3  odors:  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rose, 
Violet.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Send  ten  2c  stamps  for  miniature 
bottle,  with  long  glass  stopper. 
Please  men  tion  name  of  druggist. 
Address  today. 

Paul  Riegpr,  14t  1st  St. .  San  Franelscu 

Paris         New  York         Sau  Francisco 


CURRENT  POETRY 

(CuntinuiU  jruiit  payf  tiOl) 

Chorus 
Thri'c  hflLs  of  powt-r  In  a  (iinbur  lower. 
Thirty  thousand  and  tlu'eit. 

For  Harry  the  Fourth  was  a  godly  king 

.\n(l  loved  great  godly  bells! 
He  bade  ihein  rliig  and  lie  bade  them  swing 

Till  a  man  might  hear  nought  elso. 
In  every  tavern  it  soured  the  sack 

With  discord  and  with  din; 
Hut  they  drowned  it  all  in  a  madrigal 

Like  this,  at  the  Mcnuuid  Inn. 

Chorus 
They  drowned  it  all  in  a  madrigal 
Like  tills,  at  the  Mermaitl  Inn. 

The  Cardinal's  Ilat  is  a  verj'  good  inn, 

And  so  is  the  Puritan's  Head; 
Uut  I  knew  a  sign  of  Wine,  a  Wine 

That  is  better  when  all  is  said. 
It  is  whiter  than  Venus,  redder  than  Mars, 

It  was  old  when  the  world  begun; 
For  all  good  inns  are  moons  or  stars, 

But  the  Mermaid  is  their  .Sun. 

Chorus 
They  are  all  alight  like  moons  in  the  night. 
But  the  Mermaid  is  their  Sun. 

Therefore,  when  priest  or  parson  cries 

That  inns  like  flowers  increase, 
I  say  that  mine  inn  is  a  church  likewise, 

And  I  say  to  them  "  Be  at  peace!" 
An  host  may  gather  in  dark  St.  Paul's 

To  salve  their  souls  from  sin; 
But  the  Light  may  be  where  "two  or  three" 

Drink  Wine  in  the  Mermaid  Inn. 

Chorus 
The  Light  may  be  where  "two  or  three" 
Drink  Wine  in  the  Mermaid  Inn. 

This  is  splendid  poetry,  rich  in  music  and 
color,  but  Alfred  Noyes  is  not  limited  to 
writing  of  this  sort.  From  "Drake,  An 
I*]nglish  Epic"  (Stokes),  we  take  this  tre- 
mendous story  of  battle.  In  all  English 
verse  it  is  hard  to  find  a  rhymed  description 
of  warfare  equal  to  this  in  realism  and 
dramatic  intensity. 

The  Coming  of  Drake 

By  Alfred  Notes 

Like  one  huge  moving  coast-line  on  they  came 

Crashing,  and  closed  the  ships  of  England  round 
With  one  fierce  crescent  of  thunder  and  sweeping 
flame, 
One  crimson  scythe  of  Death,  whose  long  sweep 
drowned 
The  eternal  ocean  with  its  mighty  sound. 

From  heaven  to  heaven,  one  roar,  one  glitter  of 
doom. 
While  out  to  the  sea-line's  blue  remotest  botmd 

The  ships  of  Drake  still  fled,  and  the  red  fume 
Of  battle  thickened  and  slirouded  shoal  and  sea 
with  gloom. 

The  distant  sea,  the  close  white  menacing  shoals 

Are  shrouded!    And  the  lion's  brood  fight  on! 
And  now  death's  very  midnight  roimd  them  rolls ; 

Rent  is  the  flag  that  late  so  proudly  shone ; 
The  red  decks  reel,  and  their  last  hope  seems  gone! 

Roimd  them  they  .still  keep  one  clear  ring  of  sea: 
It  narrows;  but  the  lion's  brood  fight  on, 

LTngrappled  still.  stiU  fearless  and  still  free. 
While  the  white  menacing  shoals  creep  slowly  out 
to  lee. 

Now  through  the  red  rents  of  each  fire-cleft  cloud. 

High  o'er  the  British  blood-greased'  decks  flash 
out 
Thousands  of  swarthy  faces,  crowd  on  crowd 

Surging,  with  one  tremendous  hurricane  shout 
On,  to  the  grapple!  and  still  the  grim  redoubt 

Of  the  oaken  bulwarks  roUs  them  back  again. 
As  buffeted  waves  that  shatter  in  the  furious  bout 

When  cannonading  cliffs  meet  the  full  rriain 
And  hurl  it  back  m  smoke, — so  Britain  hurls  back 
Spain; 


flufls  her  hack,  only  to  s«<o  hiT  return. 

Durki'iilng  the  heaveiiN  with  hillow  on  billoH  of 
sail; 
Uound  that  huge  utorm  the  waves  like  lava  burn. 

The  dayllKht  withers,  and  the  sca-wlnds  fail! 
.Seamen  of  Kngland,  what  shall  now  avail 

Your  naked  arms?     Before  those  blastN  of  doom 
The  siui  is  quenched,  the  very  sea-waves  quail' 
High    overhead    their    triumphing    thousands 
loom. 
When   hark  I    what   low  deep  guns  to   windward 
suddenly  boom'/ 

What  low  deep  strange  new  thunders  faraway 

Ke.spond  to  iht;  triumphant  shout  of  Spain? 
Is  it  the  wind  that  shakes  their  giant  array? 

Is  it  the  deep  wrath  of  the  rising  main? 
Is  it — El  Draquef    El  Draque!    Ay,  shout  again. 

His  thunders  burst  upon  your  windward  flanks; 
The  shoals  creep  out  to  Ic^eward!    Is  it  plain 

At  last,  what  earthquake  heavt«  your  herded 
ranks 
Huddled    in    huge   dismay    tow'rds    those    while 
foam-swept  banks? 

Xoj'es  has  A\Titten  but  few  sonnets,  and 
these  are  admirably  made.  That  printed 
below  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  sestfet  is 
particularly  memorable.  The  poem  is 
printed  in  "The  Enchanted  Island,  and 
Other  Poems"  (Stokes). 

For  the  Eightieth  Birthday  of 
George  Meredith 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

A  health,  a  ringing  health,  unto  the  king 

Of  all  our  hearts  to-day!    But  what  proud  song 
Should  follow  on  the  thought,  nor  do  him  wrong? 

Except  the  sea  were  harp,  each  mirthful  string 

The  lovely  lightning  of  the  nights  of  Spring, 
And  Dawn  the  lonely  listener,  glad  and  grave 
W'ith  colors  of  the  .sea-shell  and  the  wave 

In  brightening  eye  and  cheek,  there  is  none  to  sing ! 

Drink  to  him,  as  men  upon  an  Alpine  peak 
Brim  one  immortal  cup  of  crirrtson  wine, 

And  into  it  drop  one  pure  cold  crust  of  snow. 
Then  hold  it  up,  too  rapturously  to  speak 

And  drink — to  the  mountains,  line  on  glitter- 
ing line. 
Surging  away  into  the  sunset-glow. 

And  from  "Sherwood"  (Stokes),  we 
take  this  chivalrous  prayer,  full  of  high 
courage  and  shining  phrases. 

The  Prayer  of  Richard  Lion-Heart 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

Once,  in  this  chapel.  Lord, 

Young  and  undaunted. 
Over  my  -virgin  sword 

Lightly  I  chaunted, — • 
"  Da-wn  ends  my  watch.    I  go 
Shining  to  meet  the  foe! 

"Swift  with  thy  dawn,"  I  said, 
"  Set  the  lists  ringing! 
Soon  shall  thy  foe  be  sped. 

And  the  world  singing! 
Bless  my  bright  plume  for  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry. 

"War-worn  I  kneel  to-night. 

Lord,  by  thine  altar! 
Oh,  in  to-morrow's  flght. 

Let  me  not  falter! 
Bless  my  dark  arms  for  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry. 

"  Keep  Thou  my  broken  sword 

All  the  long  night  through. 
While  I  keep  watch  and  ward! 

Then — the  red  flght  through. 
Bless  the  wrenched  haft  of  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry.  .  .  , 

"  Keep  Thou  the  sullied  mail. 

Lord,  that  I  tender 
Here,  at  thine  altar-rail! 

Then — let  thy  splendor 
Touch  it  once  .  .   .  and  I  go 
Stainless  to  meet  the  foe.'' 
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Everything  you  want  in  a  Six. 

Everything,  worth  while,  that  has  been  invented  or 

designed  for  a  Six. 

And,  in  addition,  this  car  has  more  new  and  prac- 
tical improvements  and  comforts  than  most  other  Sixes. 

And  the  price  is  just  about  half  that  of  the  other 
high  grade  six  cylinder  cars. 

A  few   of  the  more  important  specifications 


Electric  Starter,  which  never 
falls  to  start  Instantly — win- 
ter or  summer 

All  lights  are  electric 


Big,  single  electric  parabolic 
head  light,  sunk  flush  with 
the  radiator 

Electric   horn 


One  piece,  all  steel  body,  steel 
Pullman  car  construction — no 
joints,  no  rivets,  no  wood 

Speedometer  driven  from  the 
transmission 


60  hor'cpowcr,   long-stroke  mo* 
tor  -  3}   In.  by  6  in. 

Wheel  Base.  128  Inches 

Tires.  .?6x4j 

Demouotabic  Rltns 


Center  Control 

Left  Hand  Drive 

Four  Speed  Transmissioa 

Full  Floating  Rear  Axle 


Bosch  Magneto 
Warner  Auto-Meter 
Equipment— everything  com* 
picte  from  tools  to  top 


'^,  k^k 


You  will   be  interested  in  the  many  new  and  novel    Garford  Six 

features.     Our  1913   catalogue   describes   and   illustrates  the 

entire  car.    Copy  to  you  gratis.      Please   address   Dept.  4. 
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Coward 

Shoe 


"ntft  w   »   t**!   ori 


COWARD  s.^^"o"rt  shoe 

Weakness  in  the  arch  structure  is  prompt- 
ly relieved  by  the  helpful  aid  of  the 
Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe.  Con- 
structed on  correct  principles — holds  arch 
in  place — eases  foot  strain  and  fatigue. 

Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Co^vard  Extension  Heel,  have  been 
made  by  James  S.  Coward,  in  his 
Custom    Dept.  for   over   30    years. 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

INEAK    WAKKEN    STKEET) 

Mail  Orders  Filled  |  Send  for  Catalogue 


Prepare  for  the  future  of  your 
library.  Your  library  will  grow 
with  the  years  and  it  will  develop 
faster  than  you   may  anticipate. 

Sectional  Bookcases 


grow  apace  with  your  library.  They 
are  an  aid  to  library  building  because 
they  afford  opportunity  to  classify 
books  according  to  topics  and  authors. 
The  Globe-Wernicke  Bookcase  is 
made  in  many  styles,  finished  to  suit 
the  color  scheme  of  different  interior 
trims.  Sold  by  1,500  authorized 
agencies.      Write  for  catalog. 

Address  Dept.  V. 

31ic  Slobc^Vcrnickc^o. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Branch  Stores  :  New  York,  3S0-382  Broad- 
way; Cbicacn.  231--a5  So  Wabash  Ave.;  Wash- 
ington. 1218-12:0  F  St.,  >'.  W.;  Boston,  91-93 
Federal  St.;  Phil.idelphia,  1012-1014  Chestnut 
St.;  Cincinnati,  128-134  Fourth  Ave.,  E. 


THE    LITEHAKV    J)IGEST 
PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

"TIRPITZ  THK   KTKUNAL" 

OTHKK  fiiTiiiun  ('ul)iiit  t  oHicials  have 
appfun-d  and  disajjpt-an-d  by  the 
half-dozen,  but  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  tho 
jjriz/.lfd,  fork-V«'ard('d  old  man  who  de- 
signed the  Naval  Lau,  has  Ix'cn  Secretary 
(if  Stat*'  for  the  Xa\-y  for  fourteou  years. 
No  other  German  Minister  but  Bismarck 
ever  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  politics 
so  long,  and  it  has  beeome  a  habit  of  tho 
Germans  to  call  him  "Tirpitz  the  Eternal." 
The  record  of  his  official  career  at  Berlin  is 
a  story  of  great  importance  to  the  whole 
civilized  world,  because  it  is  the  history  of 
the  upbuilding  of  the  great  German  Navy, 
wiiich,  as  everybody  knows,  has  had  a 
weighty  bearing  upon  international  affairs 
wherever  German  interests  were  con- 
cerned, and  which  the  Kaiser  now  relies 
upini  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  a 
farmer's  w^ife  would  rely  upon  a  bulldog 
ciiained  in  her  back  yard  if  dangerous- 
looking  tramps  were  lurking  about  her 
neighborhood.  The  story  is  told  by  Fred- 
erick William  Wile,  the  London  Daily 
Mail's  Berlin  correspondent; 

The  Kaiser,  like  old  "Abe"  Lincoln,  does 
not  believe  in  swapi)ing  horses  in  mid- 
stream. Germany  is  not  rich  in  strong  men 
of  Chancellorship  rank.  Von  Tirpitz  is  one 
of  them.  His  work  at  the  Admiralty  may  be 
said  to  be  finished.  He  has  not  only  hewn 
the  way,  but  trod  it  for  a  decade  and  a  half, 
and  he  has  bred  a  school  of  able  subor- 
dinates who  make  the  master-hand  no 
longer  indispensable.  Germany  itself,  and, 
of  course,  Europe,  has  quite  overlooked  a 
significant  change  which  took  place  at  the 
Admiralty  earl 3-  in  the  Avinter.  For  the 
first  time  an  Under-Secretary  for  the  Navy 
was  created.  To  fill  the  place,  Admiral 
Capelle,  Von  Tirpitz's  adviser  for  fourteen 
years,  was  selected.  Capelle  had  hitherto 
officiated  at  Von  Tirpitz's  elboAv  as  chief 
of  the  all-important  Estimates  Division. 
It  is  he,  undoubtedly,  who  is  destined  to 
inherit  the  Tirpitz  mantle. 

A  Tirpitz  Chancellorship  and  a  Capelle 
Admiralty  would  mean  but  one  thing — a 
German  Government  with  "full  steam 
ahead"  as  its  naval  policy.  They  are  the 
two  men  who  conceived  the  German  naval 
program.  It  is  they  who  abetted  and  pro- 
moted the  "supplementary"  legislation 
which  has  raised  the  Fatherland's  fleet  ex- 
penditure by  steady  stages  from  £6,000,000 
in  1898  to  £23,000,000  in  1913.  Theirs  is 
the  astute  combination  Avhieh  has  so  suc- 
cessfully played  upon  the  passions  of  people 
and  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  incessant 
naval  expansion.  Theirs  is  the  glory  for 
the  system  of  education  which  has  eon- 
verted  the  peasant  of  the  Black  Forest,  the 
mountaineer  of  the  Bavarian  Higlilands, 
and  the  farmer  of  Brandenburg  into  as 
zealous  enthusiasts  for  the  fleet  as  the  men 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Kiel.  The 
German  Navy  League  is  the  instrument, 
but  the  strings  of  the  league's  consum- 
mately clever  agitation  have  been  pulled 
in  quarters  where  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  is 
supreme. 
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It  would  libel  Von  Tirpitz  to  stigmatize 
him  as  Anglophobe.  He  is  anything  but 
that,  lie  is  a  profound  admirer  of  every- 
thing British.  All  his  children  have  l)een 
educated  in  Englan<l.  English  naval  tra- 
ditions command  his  reverential  respect. 
He  has  n(!ver  ceased  to  lujld  them  up  to 
German  sailormen  as  a  model  and  inspira- 
tion. When  the  Naval  Law  of  liMX)  sprang 
from  his  .sagacious  brain  he  had  little  idea 
of  entering  the  lists  with  Britain  as  an 
active  competitor.  British  mistakes — the 
opportunities  offered  Germany  to  catch 
up  with  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas — gave  him 
his  chance.  He  took  it,  being  a  wise  man 
and  a  statesman,  and  as  often  as  succeed- 
ing events  provided  fresh  opportunities  he 
seized  them,  too. 

Iron  resoluteness  has  been  the  making  of 
both  the  Admiral  himself  and  the  German 
fleet.  He  is  one  Minister  of  the  imperious 
Emperor  who  is  not  accustomed  to  yield. 
Mr.  Wile  proceeds: 

Manifold  and  versatile  as  Von  Tirpitz's 
services  have  been,  they  have  been  pre- 
eminent on  the  administrative  side.  Till 
he  took  hold  of  the  Admiralty,  German 
naval  conditions  were  more  or  less  chaotic. 
They  lacked  the  continuity  and  system  of 
the  Army.  The  conception  of  the  pro- 
gram Avas  his  first  achievement.  Then  he 
Avas  confronted  Avith  the  herculean  task  of 
popularizmg  it  and  of  manipulating  public 
sentiment  from  time  to  time  AvhencA^er  the 
moment  Avas  ripe  for  extending  the  rami- 
fications of  the  original  project.  The 
triumphs  of  the  Nav^^  League  and  of  thp 
Admiralty  Press  Bureau — the  con\'ersion 
of  the  nation  to  a  religious  belief  in  its 
"bitter  need"  of  sea-power  and  in  its  "fu- 
ture on  the  water" — are  the  triumphs  of 
Von  Tirpitz.  He  may  himself  disaA'ow 
them,  as  he  does  so  persuasively  and 
adroitly  from  his  place  in  the  Reichstag  on 
recurring  occasions,  but  the  laurels  are  his, 
for  all  that.  The  pamphlets  and  press 
polemics  and  periodical  campaigns  which 
always  precede  and  accompanj'  German 
naA'al  increases  bear  far  too  plainlj^  the 
earmarks  of  a  directing  genius  to  be 
identified  Avith  anybody  but  "Tirpitz  the 
Eternal." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  occasion  to 
discuss  Anglo-German  naval  policy  A\ith 
Von  Tirpitz.  He  is  suavity  andfr  ankness 
incarnate.  He  confesses  unreservedly  that 
his  idea  of  German  sea-power  is  that  the 
Fatherland  must  prepare  itself  as  soon  as 
possible  to  throw  decisive  weight  into  the 
political  scales  whereA^er  its  vital  interests 
are  concerned.  If  the  balance  of  power  is 
altered  to  a  degree  which  threatens  Ger- 
many's capacity  to  exercise  such  influ- 
ence, Von  Tirpitz  is  ready  instantly  to  de- 
mand fresh  sacrifices  from  his  countrymen. 
Specifically  he  faA'ors  the  two-to-three 
standard  as  the  only  goal  compatible  Avith 
German  necessities,  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned.  He  believes  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  fleet  two-thirds  as  powerful  in 
offensiA^e  units  as  the  British  Navy  would 
effectually  preA^ent  combined  Anglo-French 
military  operations  against  Germany,  be- 
sides making  naval  warfare,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Fleet  Law's  preamble,  a  grave  risk  for 
Britain.  He  believes  in  the  invincible  supe- 
riority of  German  guns.  These  are  the 
ideals  he  has  implanted  in  his  subordinates 
{Continued  on  page  670) 
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Throw  Away  the  Broom  and  Dust  Cloth 

It  costs  less  to  use  the  Bissell  Electric  Suction 
Cleaner  and  have  a  truly  clean,  sanitary  home. 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  priceleSvS  value  of  more  healthful  surroundings;  the  sanitary  gain;  the 
greater  comfort  and  lessened  lahor.  Realize  that  just  as  a  matter  of  economy  —  of  dollars 
saved — owning  a  Bissell  Suction  Cleaner  is  cheaper  than  going  without  it. 

You  will  soon  buy  some  kind  of  an  electric  cleaner.  In  selecting  it,  get  itt;  full  specifications — they  give  the 
key  to  quality  —  and  please  remember  always  that 

"It's  the  Speed  and  Volume  of  Rushing  Air  That  Count" 

With  the  strongest  motor  used  in  any  portable  cleaner;  an  exhaust  of  special  design;  a  light,  flexible  hose  with 
tube  space  four  times  that  of  the  ordinary  ^-in.  size,  the  Bissell  has  no  superior  at  any  price,  either  portable 
or  stationary,  measured  in  efficiency  at  the  tools. 

Yet  it  costs  you  much  less  than  any  portable  cleaner  that  even  claims  to  be  in  its  class. 


Specifications 

Air  exhausted  per  minute  -  80  cu.  ft. 
Diameter  of  hose  -     -     -     -     I'^in. 

Motor VsH.  P. 

Length  of  cord 30  ft. 

Length  of  hose  and  tools  -  10  ft. 
Circle  of  operation  ...  80  ft. 
Weight only  33  ibs. 


Only  $1.75  Per  Week 


Moths  have  no 
chance  - 
Cleans  out  all 

Crevices 


It  cost  you  more  to  pretend  to  clean  by  the 
old-time,  destructive  methods  than  to  clean 
clean  the  Bissell  way. 

We'll  gladly  prove  that  to  you,  in  your  own 
home,  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can't 
afford  to  go  without.  You  are  spending 
more  right  now. 

Just  a  trifling  payment  and  then  four  whole 
weeks  for  you  to  decide,  leisurely,  alone, 
whether  you  will  keep  the  Bissell. 

You  can  pay  the  balance  with  as  little  as  51.75 
per  week.  We  pay  the  freight  —  both 
ways  if  you  say  so. 

There  is  a  liberal  cash  discount  for  complete 
settlement  any  time  you  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

30  Day  Test 

Try  tlie  Bissell  in  your  own  iiome  or  office  for  four 
wlioie  weelis,  for  about  what  it  would  cost  you 
to  rent  a  cleaner  for  one  week. 


You  will  see  how  easily  it  follows  you  about,  run- 
ning lightly  on  its  rubber-tired  wheels,  with  no 
conscious  effort. 

The  illustration  shows  how  you  can  clean  a  whole 
floor  without  cliang-ing  the  connection. 

The  Bissell  is  easily  carried  from  floor  to  floor  by 
any  one  who  can  do  light  house  work. 

It  picks  up  the  lint,  cuttings,  bits  of  metal,  even 
pieces  of  cloth  six  inches  square,  without  injury 
to  the  machine. 

It  gets  the  last  particle  of  dust  from  rugs  and  carpets, 
and  picks  up  the  larger  waste  just  as  easily. 

The  Bissell  is  used  not  only  in  homes,  but  in  the 
largest  office  buildings,  hotels,  tlieatres,  restau- 
rants, etc. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money 

A  Bissell  .Agency  makes  money  and  gets  business  for  hard- 
ware stores,  and  furniture,  carpet,  electrical,  music  and 
department  stores. 

It  offers  more  than  other  cleaners,  because  it  does  better 
cleaning,  and  is  fitted  free  with  polishing  and  grinding  ap- 
pliances which  lessen  household  drudgery.  ,\nd  it  costs 
you  less  than  any  cleaners  which  claim  to  be  as  good. 

At  slight  expense  it  is  also  fitted  to  run  washing  machines, 
bread  mixers,  meat  choppers  and  light  machinery. 


Cut  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  today,  so  that 
we  can  give  you  more  complete  information  about 
the  Bissell  and  our  Trial,   Easy  Payment  Plan. 


The  Bissell  Motor  Co.,  . 

226  Huron  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


COUPON 

The  Bissell  Motor  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  wny, 
please  tell  me  about  your  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan. 

Xame 

Address 

3  ' 
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A  Rare 
Flower 


Tlie   strikiiic   beauty  of  the  ^ 

New  Hybriif  Aliicaii  D.iisy  ^ 

(only  lately  introduced  by  us)  ^ 

with  hi  petals  of  many  deli-  H 

cate  liuesaiid  rithcolor  com-  M 

biiiallons  aud  its  center  of  ^ 

.^ ,     deep  black,  adds  distinctive  S 

individuairtyand  cliarm  to  any  garden.  _  ^ 

It  is  an  exceptionally  hardy  flower  requiring  no  ^ 

skill  or  attention  to  grow — any  soil,  any  climate  ^ 

will  do.      The   plant  grows  in  graceful  profusion  ^ 

to  a  height  of  from  12  to  15  inches.  ^ 

A  trial  packet  of  seed*  will  be  mailed  you  for  ^ 

10c.  ill  coin  or  stamps.  ^ 

"The  Moil  ReliableSeeds^^^^^     J 

It  always  pays  to  plant  reliable  seeds — and  Thor-  M 
burn's  Seeds  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  ^ 
are  justly  named  "Seeds  of  a  Century."  ^ 

Send  ten  cents  NOW  for  the  packet  of  Daisy  ^ 
Seeds  with  which  will  be  mailed  you  our  Spring  ^ 
catalog  as  well  as  a  handsome  color  reproduction  ^ 
of  a  group  of  the  D.ii<ies.  ^ 

1      J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.     | 


Established  1802 

33  H  Barclay  St., 

11 


(M17) 


111  years  ago 

New  York 


—  VALLNO— 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


■X  PHIIAOI 


Adelicious. 
creamy  candy 
with  a  flavor 
all  its  own. 

Sold  in  tin 
boxes  only 

-never  in 

bulk. 


ARE  you  look- ' 
i  n  g  for  a 
novelty  in  flow- 
ers or  vegetables? 
Or  a  new  R.ose 
which  delighted  you  last  summer? 
Or  perennials  which  are  not  kept 
in  stock  by  the  average  dealer? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten 

"You  Can  Get  Them  at  Dreer*s*' 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  Edition  of  Dreer's 
Garden  Book  dtscribes  and  offers  nearly 
five  thousand  species  and  varieties  of 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs  which  include 
r,eallv  everything  worth  gro\vin»r  in  this 
country.  Manv  of  the  sorts  are  illus- 
trated and  practical  cultural  notes  on 
flowers  and  vegetables  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening. 
Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentiontng  this  publication 


DREEE'S  PEERLESS  GIANT  PAX3IE5. 
X  mixture  of  the  most  exclusive  giant  sorts  in 
a  bewildering  range  of  rich  coloringg.  Sown 
nut  of  doors  bv  end  of  April,  will  bloom  from 
July  till  snow  flies.  Special  packets,  contain- 
in"  enough  seed  to  produce  over  lOO  plants. 
10°  cents  per  packet.  DREER'S  GARDEN 
BOOK  free  with  each  order. 


HENRYADREERSfSS 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Conlinufd  jrum  puyt-  (MS) 

at  111.-  Atiniiralty.  Tlii-y  will  live  on,  Uma 
ufttT  Von  Tirpitz  t'vju-uatfs  the  lA'ipzinvr- 
I'latz,  whfthtr  for  nion'  cxalttd  siirrouiul- 
injjs  in  the  Willn-hnslras.sc  or  to  a  lit*-  of 
rotirnuifut  after  eminent  national  serviee. 
Imperial  (Jermany  will  he  well  puided  if 
Von  Tirj)itz  is  ever  called  to  (he  hrid^je. 
Sound,  sane,  and  safi:aeious,  still  young  at 
sixty-three,  a  fearless,  broad-minded  pa- 
triot, a  bluff  sailorman,  who  presides  over 
an  ideal  family  life,  he  is  a  statesman  in 
everj'  fiber,  Germany  woidd  los«<  in  him  a 
great  naval  administrator  to  gain  a  great 
Chancellor. 


LABOR'S  VOK  E  IN  THE  ( ABINET 

ALTHO  many  emj)loyers  l)elie\-e  thej' 
know  best  what  is  good  for  their  em- 
ployees, wlien  the  time  came  to  pick  a 
man  for  the  new  Cabinet  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  President  Wilson  did  not 
look  among  the  financier  j  of  New  York, 
the  meat-packers  of  Chicago,  or  the  ranch- 
owners  of  the  great  plains.  He  wanted 
a  man  who  had  studied  labor  and  indus- 
trial conditions  from  the  inside,  so  to  saj-, 
and  many  seem  to  suspect  that  he  found 
I)retty  near  the  right  sort  of  person  in 
William  B.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania.  Sec- 
retary Wilson  has  not  onlj'  been  a  labor 
leader  himself,  but  has  been  a  laborer  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  When  his 
father  brought  him  over  from  Scotland  in 
1871  he  was  nine  years  old  and  had  never 
been  to  school.  The  family  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  elder  Wilson,  who 
was  an  invalid,  found  employment  in  a 
coal  mine.  He  could  not  earn  as  much  as 
a  regular  hand,  and  the  boj^  had  to  work 
wth  him  to  keep  the  wolf  shooed  away 
from  their  humble  door.  While  engaged 
in  the  work  young  Wilson  received  Avhat 
education  he  could  pick  up  in  a  helter-skel- 
ter way.  The  elder  Wilson's  physical 
weakness  lessened  his  earning  capacity, 
but  he  was  a  fairly  well-educated  man  and 
gave  all  his  spare  time  to  teaching  the  boy 
as  much  as  he  could  from  elementary 
school  books.  The  facts  are  furnished  us 
by  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  whom  we  quote  in  part: 

The  boy  also  studied  at  night,  tho  after 
the  arduous  day's  work  the  evening's  study 
was  not  usually  long.  There  were  few 
books,  but  these  were  thumbed  over  and 
over  again.  His  father  would  take  him 
occasionally  to  evening  debates.  In  this 
way  he  learned  to  think  as  older  men  did, 
and  he  learned  to  talk  about  things  that 
appealed  to  the  miners  as  a  class.  Before 
he  was  fourteen  he  organized  a  debating 
society  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

He  formed  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
for  some  one  to  help  the  miners  i"mproye 
their  condition.  A  desire  to  help  his  fel- 
low men  thus  became  one  of  the  keynotes 
of  his  life. 

In  1882  Wilson  had  to  give  up  work  in 


the  c(»al  (ields.  The  operators  forbade  his 
emplosnient  becau.se  h«;  had  l'<jrmed  a 
miners' '  union.  They  regar<le<i  him  as  a 
m«'na/'e  to  their  interests.  His  union  was 
the  outgrowth  of  IImj  httle  debating  so- 
ciety he  had  formed 

Unable  to  get  employment  at  any  of 
the  mines  of  the  East,  ho  went  to  Iowa, 
where  he  worked  as  a  fireman  f)n  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad.  While  on  the.tnigines 
by  day  or  night  he  was  studying  to  be  able 
to  teach  and  lead  men  and  helj)  them.  A 
year  later  he  returiu-d  to  Tioga  County, 
Pa.,  and  married  Miss  Agnes  Williamson, 
of  Arnot.  He  then  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  uni(jri  labor,  as  he  felt 
that  he  could  do  much  which  would  result 
in  better  conditions  for  the  laboring  men. 

When  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  became  an  organization  in  1890 
it  was  partly  due  to  Wilson's  negotiations 
that  the  union  was  formed.  As  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  board  of  the  old 
Miners'  Union  he  knew  so  much  about 
the  affairs  of  the  workmen  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  his  plan. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to 
endure  in  his  efforts  to  organize  the  union 
tested  his  courage  as  well  as  his  resource- 
fulness. Not  only  were  the  coal  companies 
against  him,  but  many  of  the  men  were 
hostile.  His  life  was  constantlj'  in  danger. 
At  times  he  in  disguise  would  go  down 
into  the  mines  and  plead  wath  the  men  at 
their  work.  Had  he  been  caught  summary 
punishment  would  have  been  his  portion, 
for  the  superintendents  had  given  orders 
that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  trespasser 
if  caught  in  any  of  the  mines. 

He  would  hold  meetings  in  the  woods 
where  the  members  of  the  union  were  out 
of  the  range  of  spies.  So  successful  was  he 
in  the  work  of  organizing  that  the  union 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  to-day  a  great 
factor  in  the  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  in  the  great  strike  of  1894  that 
Wilson's  loyaltj^  was  sorely  tried.  He  had 
gone  to  West  Virginia  to  organize  the  bitu- 
minous miners  of  that  State.  The  opera- 
tors had  him  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
"contempt"  and  then  released  him  think- 
ing that  he  would  leave  the  district.  In- 
stead he  began  to  work  more  assiduously 
than  ever.  He  was  again  arrested.  The 
operators  tried  to  keep  him  in  jail  until 
after  the  strike  was  over,  but  he  was  re- 
leased under  heavy  bail.  He  held  the 
miners  together.  A  plan,  so  the  story 
goes,  was  devised  whereby  he  would  be 
kidnapped,  but  one  of  the  men  selected 
for  the  deed  went  to  Wil.son,  warned  him 
of  the  plot  and  thwarted  the  attempt. 

Wilson  was  president  of  District  No.  2 
in  1899  when  a  violent  disturbance  in  the 
soft-coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  took  place. 
The  men  were  desperate  and  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  the  strike,  when  they  w-ere 
without  funds  and  were  informed  that 
Wilson  had  sold  them  out.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  miners  some  one  called  for  Wilson, 
and  then  it  was  that  voices  shouted  that 
he  dare  not  come. 

The  little  gathering  was  probably  the 

turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  miners' 

union  in  Pennsylvania.    Just  as  they  were 

about  to  form  a  plan  of  capitulating  to  the 

operators  Wilson's  sturdy  form  was  seen 

pushing  through  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

He  hurried  into  the  midst  of  the  miners 
(Continued  on  page  672) 
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Coffee 

Percolators— 
Alcohol  or  Elec- 
tricity—in  over  100 
Styles  and   Sizes. 


anning-   ^ 
j>o>vinan 

Coffee  Percolators 


The  most  a'dvanced  ideas  of  the  percolation  principle  of  making  coffee  will  be  found  in  all  the  various 
styles  of  pot  and  urn  percolators  bearing  the  name  Manning- Bowman.    Made  in  over  1 00  styles  and  sizes. 

Let  this  name  be  your  guide  when  buying— it  assures  you  of  the  highest  quality,  and  identifies  the 
product  of  the  manufacturer  who  developed  the  principle  of  percolation  in  coffee  making.  Further,  it 
guarantees  you  a  better,  more  healthful  and  more  delicious  cup  of  coffee  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  than 
can  be  obtained  by  any  other  process. 

Special  literature  will  be  sent  upon  request,  describing  any  article  of  the  famous  Manning-Bowman  Ware 
in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

For  free  book  of  chafing  dish  recipes  write  for  Catalogue  C-3.    Address 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Have  you 

eyeglass      g 

sufficiency?  fi 


y    ^WV      REMEMBER   THE  NAME       r-, 

\  Shur-on  \ 

i7  EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE   V 

^  MOUNTINGS  \? 


There's  no  slip  to  Shur-on  Eyeglass 
Mountings  fitted  with  H-7  Guards 

fl  Touching  the  sides  of  nose  at  the 
rifiht  point,  H-7  Guards  keep  Sliur- 
ons  in  place  with  hardly  noticeable 
spring  pressure. 

fl  New  Shur-ons  have  many  other  im- 
provements— soft  pressure  springs, 
neater  lines,  greater  comfort,  increased 
ilurability. 

fl  Always  best,  1912  improvements 
make  Sluir-ons  better  than  ever — the 
result  of  48  years,  acquired  skill. 


Write  for  "How 
to  Buy  Glasses 
Inlelligenlly.  " 

E.  Kirstein  SoDsCo. 

.»>.■.    K 

Kochftlcr    N.Y. 

f;>t:il)Iisll.-d    III    iMll 


LOOK  FOR 


'THE  MAME^ 
ON  THE 
BRIDGE 


French,   German,   Spanish,  ItaUan 


Can  lie  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pWasantlyi 
nt  spare  iiioinents.  in  yuiir  uwn  lumie  You 
lu':ir  llif  liviir;;  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
nounce each  "ord  and  phrrtSf.  In  a  suvprisin'.'ly 
short  lime  you  can  speak  a  nt-w  laniMia^e  by  the 

Language- Phone  Method 

combined  with 

Rosenthal's  Practical   Lnguistry 

Send  for  B^xiklet  and  Tesliiiioiiu-ils 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

90.;PutiiamUia';.,2W.15tliM.,N.Y. 


10  DAYS 

FREE  TRIAL 

We  will    ship    you    a 

"RANGER"     BICYCLE 

on     approval,     freight 

prepaid,  to  any  place  in 

the  U.  S.  without  a  cent 

deposit   in   advance,  and 

allow  10  days'  free  trial 

from  tbe  day  you  receive  It, 

It  itdoesnotsultyoulneve-y 

way  and  Is  not  all  or  moie 

than  we  claim  (or  It  and  a 

l>etter  bicycle  than  you  can 

get  anywhere  else  regardless 

o£  price,  or  If  for  any  reason 

whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 

keep  It.  ship  it  back  to  us  at 

our  expense  for   freight  and 

Vou  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  JT,\|,f>  ,?,| 

'bicycles  d  i  rect  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you 
HO  to  625  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc.,  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mall 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  rnp/ilnm  grade  models  at* 
unheard  of  low  prices. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  1° each  townanddlstrlct to 
HIIIEB  HttCWia  WHWICIf  ^^^^  ^^^  exhibit  a  sample 

1913  "Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astouished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the 
liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tla  first 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our 
special  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  blcycleora  palrof  tires 
from  axijoneatany priceuntW  youreceiveourcatalogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle 
Dealers,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 
plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  flllec!  the  day  received. 
Second-Hand  Bicycles— A  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  ourChlcago  retail  stores  will  beclosedout  at  once 
at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIRES  COASTER-BRAKE  "^^r  wheels,  inner  tubes. 
Iinca,  t«WWOICB   DHMWC  ^^^pg  cyclometers,  parts. 

repairs,  and  everything  In  the  bicycle  line  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  HOT  WAIT  but  wrltotodayforour 
Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  andcontaiuing  a 
great  fund  of  interesting  mattei  and  useful  information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.     Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  p.|72  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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and  told  them  that  h^  liad  Im'<'I1  to  ("k-ar- 
flchl  to  raist<  funds  for  tlicni  to  renew  lh(j 
.strutfgle.  The  battle  was  renewed  and 
the  union  won. 

The  next  year  Wihson  was  elected  secro- 
tary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  Ainerioa,  and  dm-ing  the  six  years  he 
held  this  position  he  handled  $(J,0(X),000. 
The  miners  had  so  much  confidence  in  him 
that  they  did  not  require  a  bond.  To 
continue: 

While  John  Mitchell  served  as  the  man 
at  the  throttle  of  this  great  engine  of  or- 
ganization, Wilson  was  the  fireman  that 
fed  the  fuel  to  the  engine.  So  evenly  did 
he  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand  that 
at  no  time  were  the  financial  interests  of 
the  organization  imperiled.  He  worked 
day  and  night  to  have  the  machinery-  of 
the  union  run  as  smoothly  as  that  of  any 
great  corj)oration. 

In  the  strikes  of  1900  and  1902  he  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  feeding  and  clothing 
the  miners,  altho  informed  that  Judge 
Keller  had  granted  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing him  from  supplying  food  and  clothes 
to  the  striking  miners. 

"An  injunction,"  said  he,  "that  re- 
strains me  from  furnishing  food  to  hun- 
gry men,  women,  and  children  when  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  means  to  aid 
th(>m  will  be  violated  by  me  until  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  food  has  been  removed 
or  the  corporeal  power  of  the  court  over- 
whelms me.  I  will  treat  it  as  I  would  an 
order  of  a  judge  to  stop  breathing." 

Meamvhile  his  family  was  growing.  Ten 
children  became  the  members  of  his  home 
at  Blossburg,  Pa.  To  support  them  he 
has  had  a  hard  struggle.  Before  the  union 
paid  him  a  sufficient  wage  he  worked  at 
nearly  every  trade.  There  is  hardly  any 
kind  of  manual  labor  that  he  has  not  per- 
formed. 

He  has  worked  in  the  woods,  in  the  saw- 
mills, and  prospected  for  coal.  In  a  man- 
ner he  became  an  independent  coal  op- 
erator, for  he  purchased  a  little  coal  mine 
of  his  own  out  of  savings  and  sold  the  coal 
that  he  had  picked  himself  to  the  people 
about  the  countryside  at  a  profit,  tho  below 
the  market  price. 

In  1896  he  rented  a  little  farm  at  Bloss- 
burg, which  he  has  since  purchased.  He 
has  resided  there  ever  since.  His  wife 
w^ould  rather  live  there  than  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  she  will 
make  her  home  with  him  in  the  capital. 
Of  the  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  the 
eldest,  Agnes,  is  her  father's  official 
secretary. 

During  Wilson's  campaign  for  Congress 
she  accompanied  her  father  on  his  tour  of 
the  Fifteenth  district,  which  includes  Ly- 
coming, Potter,  and  Tioga  counties.  On 
one  occasion  when  her  father  was  unable 
to  address  the  meeting  this  girl  spoke  to 
it  earnestly  and  simply.  She  told  them 
w^hat  a  good  man  her  father  was. 

So  magnetic  was  the  charm  of  the  girl 
that  the  demand  for  her  to  take  the  stump 
all  over  the  district  was  spontaneous.  She 
did  so  and  the  battle  was  won.  Elias 
Deemer,  a  wealthy  lumber  man,  'Was  de- 
feated in  one  of  the  hitherto  strongest 
Republican  districts  of  the  State. 


As  a  member  of  Confess  Secretary  Wil- 
son was  identified  with  constructive  legi.s- 
lation.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  created.  In  defend- 
ing his  bills  in  the  House  he  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  a  man  of  considerable 
will  pow«r.  He  was  thei  made  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor.  Since 
then  he  worked  for  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  he  now  heads. 

Wilson  is  a  Presbyterian.  His  family 
at  Blo.ssburg  regularly  attends  the  little 
country  church.  Wilson's  friends  beHeve 
that  he  will  measure  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  a  Cabinet  post. 


PITCHING  IN  A  "PINCH" 

IT  is  in  a  "pinch"  that  the  great  base- 
ball twirler  really  shows  his  hand. 
Then  he  must  serve  the  batsman  with  the 
most  dazzling  ctirves  and  uncork  his 
greatest  speed.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  among  the  more  disfiriminat- 
ing  fans  that  some  of  tliQ  best  pitf^hers 
never  do  much  hard  work  until  somebody 
lands  at  first  or  second  base  with  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  around  to  home  plate 
safely.  The  work  of  some  of  the  twirlers 
at  critical  moments  is  described  by  "Billj'" 
Evans,  the  American  League  umpire  and 
former  newspaper  reporter,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  from  which  we  quote  in 
part: 

How  often  have  you  seen  a  pitcher,  re- 
garded as  a  weak  batsman,  step  to  the 
plate  with  two  down,  and  connect  for 
a  beautifid  single?  You  marvel  that  he 
has  been  able  to  make  more  than  a  foul 
off  the  crack  pitcher  who  is  opposing  him. 
A  few  innings  later  the  pitcher  again 
steps  to  the  plate,  but  conditions  are  en- 
tirely different.  The  team  in  the  field  has 
a  two-run  lead,  there  are  men  on  second 
and  third  bases  and  two  out;  a  base-hit 
will  tie  up  the  game.  How  often  have 
you  seen  this  batsman,  who  a  few  innings 
previously  seemed  to  connect  without  any 
trouble,  strike  out  on  three  pitched  balls? 

You  wonder  to  yourself  how  a  batsman 
who  hit  the  ball  with  such  ease  one  time 
could  be  made  to  look  so  fooUsh  the  next 
time  he  stepped  to  the  plate.  Conditions 
make  the  difference.  In  the  first  instance, 
there  was  nothing  at  stake,  the  bases 
were  empty,  two  men  were  out,  and  the 
pitcher  was  loafing.  Pitchers,  as  a  rule, 
have  little  respect  for  other  pitchers  as 
batters.  The  result  is  that  the  weakest 
kind  of  a  hitter  will  often  step  to  the 
plate,  with  nothing  at  stake,  and  hit  for 
a  single  or  double  with  as  much  ease  as 
would  Wagner,  Cobb,  Lajoie,  Magee, 
Speaker,  or  any  of  the  other  skilled  bats- 
men. 

On  the  second  appearance  of  the  pitcher 
at  the  plate  conditions  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  team-mates  of  the  twirler  in  the 
field  have  got  him  a  two-run  lead  and  he 
is  striving  to  maintain  the  advantage. 
Two  men  are  out  and  two  on  bases  and 
the  pitcher  realizes  that  a  base-hit  will 
tie  up  the.  game.  No  longer  does  he  re- 
gard the  pitcher  as  a  weak  hitter,  no 
matter  how  poor  his  reputation  may  be 
(Continued  on  page  674) 
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A  Perfected  Dustless  Mop  and  Floor  Polisher  that  never 
has  to  be  oiled  or  treated— always  ready 

The  B-B  is  a  dry  mop  which  has  been  have  to  do  is  to  unscrew  one  cap,  draw  out  the 

chemically  treated  so  that  it  absorbs  every  old  mop  and  insert  a  new  filler.  The  holder  is 

speck  of  dust  it  touches  and  leaves  the  floor  made  of  solid  steel  and  will  never-wear  out  nor 

beautifully  polished.  break.  The  handlecannot  work  loose.  The  ends 

The  dust  can  only  be  removed  by  washing  of  holder  are  rubber,  which  prevents  injury  to 


the  mop  m  warm  water. 
The  mop  is  perfectly 
dry  and  can  be  used  on 
wall  paper  or  delicate 
rugs   and   draperies 


TfRADI 


R-R  I^^STLESS 


IVIi^FRK' 


MOP  $1.25 


furniture.  This  Perfect- 
ed Mop  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  carmg  for  hard- 
wood floors,  whether 
varnished  or  waxed.   It 


without  injuring  them  in  the  least.    It  will  not  cleans  them  perfectly,  removing  every  particle 

dull  varnish  nor  injure  a  wax  finish.  You  do  not  of  dust,  and  leaves  a  fine  polish.    Over  one 

have  to  apply  oil — the  B-B  is  always  ready  for  million  women  are  daily  using  B-B  Dustless 

instant  use  and  retains  its  full  efficiency  until  Mops,  Dust  Cloths,  Utility  Brushes,  Broom 

the  yarn  is  actually  worn  out.    Then  all  you  Covers  and  other  B-B  Dustless  Specialties. 


^=  You  can  buy  the  B-B  Dustless  Mop  from  most  Hardware,  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Stores. 

^^  It  costs  $1.25.   Separate  fillers,  75c.    If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  B-B  Dustless  Specialties 

=  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you,  express  prepaid,  to  your  door,  all  of  the  following 

^  B-B  Dustless  Specialties :  B-B  Dustless  Mop,  $1.25;  B-B  Dustless  Utility  Brush,  50c;  B-B 

^=  Dustless  Dust  Cloth,  25c.    Use  them  10  days.     If  you  like  them  send  us  $2.00,  otherwise 

=  return  them  without  paying  a  cent.    Clip  coupon  to-day. 

I  TO  THE  DEALER 

^1  This  advertisement  is  simply  one  in  an  extensive  series  that  will  appear  in  all  the  leading  publications 

^M  to  tell  v^romen  in  every  part  of  the  country  about  the  new  Re-fill  B-B  Mop,  which  they  recognize  at 

^1  once  as  superior  to  any  other  mop  on  the  market.    Its  advantages  are  so  apparent  that  it  sells  itself  on 

^s  sight.     We  want  the  most  progressive  dealer  in  your  town.     Write  your  jobber  or  communicate 

^g  with  us  direct. 

■  MILTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  401  Binney  Street,  CAMBRIDGE  C,  MASS. 


MILTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

401  Binney  Street,  Cambridge  C,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:     Send  to  me — 
B-B  Dustless  Mop  B-B  Utility  Brush 

B-B  Dustless  Dust  Cloth 

I  agree  to  remit  $2.00  or  return  goods  after 
ten  days'  trial. 


Name.  . . 
AdJreis 
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From 

Nature's 

Laboratory 

Nature  has  t^iven  us  water— her 
one  jjreat  solvent  — and  she  has 
t,'iven  us  FLAKE  aRAPHITE— her 
one  great  aiilto  bctterlubrication. 
Thefiny.oilyFLAKKSclinjjtightly 
to  the  bearinirs,  making  a  veneer- 
hke  coating  of  marvelous  sinooth- 
nesf  and  endurance. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Greases 

have  received  most  remarkable  endorse- 
ments from  the  "Speed  Kings  of 
Motordora." 

DIXON'S   GRAPHITE   GREASE  No.  677 
,      uiukes   bctUT    lubrication,  less   noise 
and  lebs  wour. 

hSend  name  and  model  of  car  for 
1  free  booklet,  "  Lubricating  the 

^,^^1  Motor,"  No.  247. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Established  In  1S27 
Jeriey  City,    New  Jenty 


Bll,L  ENDICOTT 

^"^  ■'■■■'■ 


LOOK— A  Water  Proofed  Cloth  Alpine! 

All  Nature  and  Fa:jliiun  sumnioii  tis  to  discard  the  old  wiiitt-r 
Stylos.  "Tlw  Casoado"  Is  the  Sprini;  liat— soimtliiiig  NEW. 
stylish,  servici'alili'.  different.  Oiisinatcd  and  sold  only  by  us. 
Of  fine  Spiiiig-weijht  watii-pronfid  clotll.  Stitched  crown 
and  l>r  ill);  silk  so  rue  linod.Kmir  colors"  Black  and  white  chick; 
tan  chock:  dark  gray  chock  ;  daik  brown  Would  cost  $3  if  im- 
ported. Wo  charje  $2  PRKPAID.  Money  hack  if  you  don't 
like  it.  Order  now  — simpl.v  stale  size  and  color. and  enclose  $2. 
Write  for  "  l'JI3  Style  Book  "FREE 

FRENCH  CO.,  253  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Safe  bind,  Safe  find' ' 


Even  though  the  building  you  occupy  may  be 
fire-proof  its  contents  may  burn  at  any  time.  The 
Union  Trust  Building  Fire  in  Cincinnati  proved 
this  conclusively  when  scores  of  offices  in  that 
eighteen  story  fire-proof  skyscraper  were  gtitted. 
It  also  proved  that  valuable  papers  kept  in 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

are  secure  in  severe  fires.  A  S.AFE-CABINET 
stood  in  the  very  path  of  the  flames  and  pre- 
served its  contents  intact.  THE  SAFE-CABI- 
NET will  complete  your  protection.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  storv  of  recent  fires  in  which 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  has  proved  its  fire-resist- 
ing qualities. 

Write  for  it  today 

Dept.  L,  THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.,  Marietta,  0. 

Agencies  in  most  cities.  If  you  don't  find  us  in 
your  telephone  directory  address  the  home  office. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Cuntinufd  frmti  pu{/i-  (i7L'J 

u.s  a  batsman.  Tlir  piti-hor  is  given  just 
as  iiiufh  considfraliou  as  tlio  ht*  went 
hit  tiny  .4(XJ. 

"Put  something  on  the  hall,  old  hoy," 
txliorts  the  f-atchtr.  "This  fellow  is  a 
prttty  good  hitler."  In  a  whisper  he  is 
proltahly  saying  that  to  the  hatter.  "You 
will  he  lucky  to  make  a  foul  tip  this  time. 
Last  time  up  you  fell  away  from  a  fast 
one  that  hit  your  hat,  and  resulted  in  a 
hasts-hit.  If  1  had  your  luck  I'd  have  a 
cineh  every  j'ear." 

"If  that  fellow  makes  a  base-hit,"  says 
the  shortstop  to  the  pitcher,  "you  bt^ter 
ask  waivers  on  yourself  and  go  back  to 
the  farm." 

"If  1  had  as  much  stuff  as  you,"  j'ells 
the  third  sacker,  "that  fellow  would  never 
need  trouble  about  bringing  his  bat  up 
to  the  plate.  He  could  take  his  three 
strikes  from  the  bench  just  as  easily." 

While  the  players  in  the  field  are  tell- 
ing the  pitcher  what  a  mark  the  batter  is, 
and  impressing  on  him  the  fact  that  he 
ought  to  quit  if  the  batter  hits  safely, 
the  other  side  is  taking  an  entirely  oppo- 
site view  of  the  situation. 

"  One  of  those  morning-practise  swats 
will  break  it  up,"  yells  the  coaeher  at 
third. 

"Look,  Jimmy,  they  are  sending  an- 
other pitcher  out  to  warm  up,"  yells  the 
man  first  to  the  batter.  "Come  through 
with  a  base-hit  and  Ik^  will  be  ready  for 
the  blanket  and  a  trip  to  the  stable." 
All  the  players  on  the  bench  are  keeping 
up  a  continual  chatter  of  encouragement 
and  recalling  his  swat  of  a  few  innings 
pre\nous. 

In  the  meantime  the  pitcher  is  going 
about  his  work  with  a  deliberation  that 
he  knows  is  worrying  the  batter.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  put  everything 
he  has  on  the  ball.  He  hurls  the  first 
one  with  terrific  speed  over  the  inside 
comer  of  the  plate.  It  is  a  strike,  yet 
it  narrowly  missed  the  batter,  who  was 
hugging  the  plate,  expecting  a  curve. 

"If  you  must  hit  him,  hit  him  on  the 
head,"  advises  the  second  sacker.  ."It 
will  do  the  least  damage  there,  and  you 
don't  want  to  hurt  anybody." 

The  batter  smiles  faintly,  tells  what  he 
will  do  if  the  next  one  is  over,  but  it 
will  be  noticed  that  he  has  pulled  con- 
siderably away  from  the  plate.  The 
pitcher  and  catcher  also  notice  the  shift 
in  positions.  The  next  two  balls  are 
curves  on  the  outside,  both  of  which  are 
missed  by  a  foot.  That  is  pitching  in  a 
pinch.  Any  player  will  tell  you  how 
much  harder  it  is  to  hit  the  ball  on  such 
occasions  than  when  nothing  depends  on 
your  efforts.  The  difference  is  largely 
in  the  style  of  pitching  that  is  served  you 
in  a  pinch  and  otherwise. 

Pitchers  like  Mathewson,  Johnson, 
Rucker,  Walsh,  Alexander,  Bender, 
O'Toole,  Coombs — in  fact,  nine-tenths  of 
the  twirlers  known  as  real  stars — are  at-, 
their  best  in  a  pinch.  National  League 
batters  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly mystifying  about  Mathewson's 
delivery  when  nothing  is  at  stake.  These 
same  batters  will  tell  you  that  Matty  is 
a  prize  conundrum  in  a  pinch.  Amer- 
ican League  hitters  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  big  difference  in  hitting  Walter 
Johnson  when  he  is  putting  on  his  stuff 


or  easing  them  over.  Batters  will  tell 
you  that  no  thirteou-ineh  gun  could  pos- 
sibly hurl  an  object  through  the;  air 
faster  than  Johnson  lieav«!S  that  baseball 
when  a  hit  means  the  game. 

Pitchers  who  are  successful  in  a  pinch 
are  the  pitchers  who  don't  have  to  jjut 
everything  they  have  on  the  ball  at  all 
stagc's  of  the  game  in  order  to  win.  They 
are  the  fellows  who  can  get  along  with 
the  (ordinary  stuff,  and  always  have 
something  in  reserve.  When  the  pinch 
presents  itself  they  are  the  fellows  who 
can  show  just  a  bit  better  curve  than 
they  have  b;en  dishing  up,  who  can  in- 
crease their  speed  or  "swift,"  as  Nick 
Altrock  elects  to  call  it,  by  several  notches. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  TAHITI 

STEVENSON  in  one  of  his  books  says 
that  if  a  man  who  is  toiling  in  some 
town  were  to  be  suddenly  transported  to 
one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tahiti,  and  had  a  vision  of  the 
beauty  that  is  there,  and  then  were  to  be 
taken  back  to  his  prosaic  surroundings,  he 
would  say,  "  At  any  rate,  I  have  had  my 
dream."  That  is  how  one  feels  on  seein^j 
Tahiti — at  least,  it  was  the  way  Maiu-iae 
Baring,  an  English  war  correspondent,  who 
recently'  took  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
wTote  do\STi  some  of  his  observations  for 
The  Metropolitan  Magazine,  felt  when  ho 
visited  the  Polynesian  paradise.  The  place 
has  been  described  by  many  ^v^iters  who 
were  there  ahead  of  Mr.  Baring,  but  he 
saw  it  from  some  new  angles,  and  his 
description  is  enough  to  make  a  confirmed 
stay-at-home  wish  he  could  spend  a  vaca- 
;ion  there  everj^  now  and  then.  It  must 
be  the  best  place  i:.  ill  the  world  for  tired 
folks.    We  read: 

The  Bay  of  Papeete  curves  inward.  As 
you  sail  into  it  you  are  sure  to  see  several 
white  schooners  at  anchor.  At  one  side 
is  a  range  of  light-blue  volcanic  hills 
stretching  out  into  the  crystalline  sea,  re- 
minding one  of  Naples,  Capri,  and  Sorrento, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
tiny  little  island,  consisting  of  a  few  coco- 
palms.  The  sea  is  a  transparent  azure; 
little  white  houses  are  dotted  all  along  the 
line  of  the  beach,  nestling  in  greenery.  W^e 
got  there  in  the  afternoon  and  landed  at 
once.  We  walked  along  the  beach  into  the 
little  to\\Ti  and  into  the  suburbs  of  it.  It 
was  spring  in  Tahiti,  and  every  kind  of 
imaginable  blossom  was  flaunting  its  reek- 
less  and  extravagant  beauty.  Everything 
grows  wild  in  Tahiti.  Nobody  seems  to 
bother  about  gardening  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  It  is  not  only  the  lilies  that  do  not 
toil  nor  spin,  but  the  gardeners  also.  In  the 
matter  of  gardens,  the  mere  unaided  results 
of  nattu-e  are  so  prodigious  that  the  imag- 
ination is  staggered  to  think  of  what  might 
be  done  supposing  an  energetic  gardener 
were  let  loose  in  these  islands  and  allowed 
to  try  experiments.  He  would  produce 
such  a  garden  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

I  scarcely  knew  the  names  of  anj^  of  the 

flowers  or  any  of  the  blossoms  which  I  saw. 

There     were     mango-trees,     laden     with 

mangoes  which  were  not  yet  ripe,  bamboo 

(Continued  on  page  676) 
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Automobile  Owners! 


Here^s  a  New  Real  Tire  Pump 

Try  it  10  Days  FREE 
You  Will  Never  Be  Satisfied  With  Any  Other 

At  last  a  real  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  automobile  tire  hand  pump. 
No  more  is  it  necessary  to  strain  your  back,  tire  your  arms  or  get  into  a  perspiration 
when  pumping  up  your  tires,  or  ruin  them  because  of  insufficient  inflation. 

The  New  Imperial -Wixon 
Triple  Compression  Tire  Pump 

has  abolished  all  the  muscle-wrenching  drudgery  of  tire  pumping.  You  can  pump  up  a  tire  faster  and  easier 
with  this  pump  than  with  any  other  pump  on  the  market.  The  reason  is  that  it  has  triple  cylinders,  triple 
compression,  and  is  double  acting.  The  air  is  drawn  into  the  pump  and  compressed  in  three  successive  stages, 
and  not  wi[h  one  compression,  as  with  most  tire  pumps. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  New  Imperial -Wixon  Pump.  It  will  last  for  years  with- 
out leaking  air.      But  you  must  see  and  use  this  pump  to  appreciate  it. 

Price  complete,  $4.50,  prepaid  in  U.  S.     Order  today. 
Try  Pump  10  Days.       I^  "ot  satisfactory  return  and  your  money  refunded.        We  take  all  risk  or 
pleasing  you. 


W^   pie: 


IMPERIAL  BRASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  303— Harrison  St.  and  Center  Ave.  CHICAGO,     ILL. 


THIS  NEW  APPROVED- 


Massage  Tapper 

Is  a  Real  Aid  to 
Woman's  Beauty 

Here  is  an  entirely  new,  simple 
and  most  effective  method  of 
massage — self-applied  tapping,  for 
Face,  Neck,  Arms,  Scalp  and  Body. 

It  is  the  Daisy  Massage  Tapper.  It 
clears,  softens,  whitens  and  cleans 
the  skin  by  means  of  nineteen  small 
vacuum  cups  which  produce  stimu- 
lation, the  same  as  caused  by  palm 
ot  hand  of  professional  masseuse. 
Prevents  Wrinkles,  Sagging  Cheeks, 
Double  Chins.  Rounds  out  the  face, 
arms,  neck  or  deficient  parts  of  the  body.  Stimulates  circulation  of  blood 
and  makes  flesh  firm  and  fair.  Fill  Tapper  with  your  favorite  toilet  prep- 
aration and  apply  it  by  tapping.  Uneijualled  for  shampooing,  scalp  mas- 
sage and  applying  hair  tonic. 

THE  DAISY  MASSAGE  TAPPER 

No  electricity  or  Power  Required.     No  cost  to  operate. 

Every  woman  should  have  one  to  use  regularly.  It  produces  remarkable 
results.  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  America's  leading  beauty  experts. 
Highly  plated  with  sanitary  rubber  handle  and  put  up  in  Handsome  case. 
Will  last  a  lifetime       Low  price. 

Sent  FREE— Beautifully  Illustrated  Booklet  ''For  Health  and  Beauty'' s 
Sake-^^      Contains  many  beauty  secrets.      Write  for  it  todav. 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

^  Harrison  St.  &  Center  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dept. 
313 


IRON  WITH  EASE 


No  more  backache,  headache 
or  tired  feet.  No  more  walk- 
ing to  and  from  a  hot  stove. 
No  fuss  or  bother.  Ironing 
drudgery   is   a   thing  of  the 

fc    N,       past  for  the  250,000  users 

I     \       of  the 

Imperial 

Self-Heating 

Flat  Iron 

It  generates  its  own 
'  heat  inside  from 
**  gasoline  or  dena- 
tured alcohol  at  a  cost  of  only  i  cent  for  5 
hours.      //  does  beautiful  work  indoors  or  out. 

Much  more  convenient  and  economical  than  gas  or  electricity. 
Simple,  safe  and  practically  everlasting;.     Low  price.      Money 
back  guarantee.     Insist  on  the  genuine  Imperial, 
10  Days'         Write  today    for   "Ironing    Comfort"   booklet 
Free  Trial       and  our  lO-Dav  FREE  Trial   Offer. 

IMPERIAL  BRASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  323,  Harrison  St.  and  Center  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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xu  LOOK  FOR  THE'EAGLE A  WATER-MARK 
^nn  ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 
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You  Can  Now  Buy  Business 

Correspondence  Paper  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  its  exact  qualifications — its  efficiency — 
for  your  use. 

^  A  Best  Quality,  Weight  and  Color  has  been 
found  for  almost  every  Business  and  every  Purpose. 


ffilfwQ 


^^     „_^.-  „       ^^      WATER  MARKED 

^  The  experience  of  shrewd  Paper  Buyers  not  only 
demonstrates  this,  but  proves  that  in  the  profitable 
use  of  Paper  for  a  given  purpose,  there  is  a  point 
above  which  an  additional  outlay  would  not  be 
justified  by  returns— and  6e/ow  which  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  failure  in  the  selling  effect. 

fl  Now,  there  are  Thirty-Four  "Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers^some 
one  of  which  will  give  your  Business  Stationery  the  greatest 
efficiency. 

^  In  our  portfolio  "How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence 
Paper"  you  will  not  only  find  samples  of  Papers  adaptable  to 
practically  every  use,  but  you  will  also  find  specific  sugges- 
tions and  advice,  based  on  scientific  analysis  as  to  the  partic- 
ular fitness  of  each  Paper  for  various  lines  of  business. 

C  "Eagle  A"  Papers  are  made  in  Twenty-Nine  Mills— each 
Mill  having  the  advantage  of  the  combined  Economies  made 
possible  by  the  consolidation  of  Twenty-Nine.  Because  of 
this  "Eagle  A"  Papers  give  you  the  Utmost  Value.  These 
Papers  are  made  in  every  range  of  quality  and  can  be  obtained 
from  any  good  Printer  or  Lithographer. 

Write  for  the  Portfolio— "How  to  Buy   Business  Corre- 
spondence Paper" — but  please  ■write  on  your  letterhead. 

AMeRICANWRlTINGPAP€RCOMPAWY 

25  Mdin  Street: HoIyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mills 
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arm  Mortgages 

Investors  in  more  than  30  states  buy 
our  mortgages  now  marketed  since 
1888.  Large  or  small  amounts.  Send 
for  booklet  ""A"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings.    Highest  references. 

E.i  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D^ 


FLORIDA  HOMESEEKERS 
AND  INVESTORS 

can  secure  valuable  information  on  Florida  crops,  climate, 
soil,  schools,  etc.  Many  business  openings  and  some  low- 
priced  land  in  this  vicinity.    Address 

J.  T.  HENNESSEY,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Lake  Worth,  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida 


c>0\Perfect  Cut  1/1  AlVlU  W 1/ J  the  Importer 


1-8  carat 
$8.25 
/tEv 

#' 

1"1  carat 
$17.50 


I  2  carat 
$45.00 


"^ 


1  carat 

$97.50 


Bcnelil  by  this  BASCB  Plan:^,r,'^a"s',l';n^?S.'!rcTo""^o^t*i?; 

I h.nis.Tnds  of  ,so;irf  (/o/rf  «ioK(i/iH</sshown  incur  bie  Diamond  Book 

"/  our  eai-peiise,  without  ravment  of  any  money  in  advance  ;  «-i7/iouf 
obliyation  to  bity.  I'ou  can  own  nndwpnr  J)ia>noiirfs.  pure  rind  bril- 
l"''.'t— at  our  JwipoWer's  price.  $06  to  $97. SO  per  Carat !  This  aston- 
i.-ihing  low  price  is  made  possible  by  eiiorninii<i  sales.  Direct  Importing 
and  elimination  of  all  loss.s  and  expenses.  Till-  JS^SCff  plan  protects  you  with  the 

BASCH  Money  Back  Guarantee  "?  DlLtndZr  90^ i^'^^s^!: 

■niv  time  witliin  two  Tiars:  allows  full  purchase  piice  on  e.^chanscs.  any  time!  -     - 

Quality    value  and  Carat  weight  legally  certified.     Backed   hv  our  reputation  hig  Book  sent  CO  D.  on  ap- 
tor  unequalled  values  tor  34  Ions  years:  and  by  our  entire  capital.  proval,  at  our  expense,  with- 

Write  Now  For  The  New  BASCH  Diamond  Book— Free!  iw  pa  pes,  out  obi^^ation  to  W. 

.  illustrations  331.  14K;'Scdia.  $33.50     ^^^^ 

from  $1,000,000  stock  of  Diamonds.  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry.  Watch-  332. 14Ktwo  }icdia. 
es.  Silverware,  etc.  Explains  BA5CH  Plan  and  Money  Back  Guarantees;  con-  $38.00 

tains  interesting  and  important  information  absolutely  neccessary  to  intelli-  333.  14K  Ji'c  dia. 
gently  buy  a  Diamond.    Complete,  authoritative.    A'ou)  ready  to  mail  to  you  $71.25 
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free  on  receipt  of  your  name. 

L*  D3SCn  &  CO*  Importers  ilT 


Dcpt.  A330    "*•  '^"^  %fli 
S.  State  St.,       335.  UK  Ic  dio. 
Cliicago.   111.  $103.00 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(.Continued  from  page  674) 
trees,  bread-fruit  vines,  eoco  palms,  bano/- 
na-trees,  hil)i.seus  bushes,  a  tree  with  a 
brijfht  |)ink  l)los.Hom  which  looked  like  a 
.Iiiihis-tree,  l)ut  which  was  not  one,  bushes 
with  intense  mauve  and  deep  lilae-<rolored 
flowers,  and  broad  avenues  of  larpe  green 
trees  which  shaded  the  road  from  the  hot 
sun  with  threat  fanlikc;  branches.  As  we 
walked  alonfj  this  avetme,  on  both  sides  of 
which  there  are  little  houses,  we  caught 
glimpses  of  wonderfully  lu.xuriaat  and  un- 
trained gardens. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  birds  except 
blackbirds  and  mina  birds,  which  were 
hopping  about  in  great  numbers. 

The  people  seemed  extraordinarily  con- 
tented and  invancibly  indolent.  I  was 
walking  along  the  main  street  and  I  wanted 
to  get  to  the  post-office,  which  I  knew  was 
somewhere  along  that  street.  I  stopt  at  a 
store  and  askcid  whether  I  was  going  the 
right  way.  The  storekeeper — who  was  a 
Frenchman — said,  "  Yes,  you  are  going 
right."  1  then  asked  if  it  was  far.  The 
storekeeper  said  it  was  very  far  indeed; 
it  would  take  me  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes  to  walk  there.  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  hire  a  conveyance  as  I  was 
in  a  hurry.  He  shook  his  head  and  thought 
it  unlikely.  I  then  went  on  my  waj'.  I 
thought  I  would  just  time  myself  and  see 
how  long  it  did  take  to  reach  the  post-office. 
I  walkcid  fast,  but  I  found,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, that  it  took  me  exactly  three  minutes 
to  get  there.  Doubtless  it  would  have 
taken  a  native  of  Tahiti  twenty  minutes. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  hurry  and  no 
such  thing  as  energy  in  these  islands. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  football 
boys  gave  a  display  in  front  of  the  gover- 
nor's house,  and  crowds  of  natives  wit- 
nessed it.  After  that  we  all  went  to  bathe 
in  the  bay,  where  sharks  rarely  come,  altho 
they  do  come  sometimes. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  picture 
show,  where  there  was  a  boxing-match 
between  some  native  champions. 

The  people  say  that  if  you  once  drink  of 
the  water  of  Tahiti  you  will  be  bound  to  go 
there  again,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  this. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  and  most 
beautiful  spot  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  fas- 
cination lies  not  so  much  in  the  profusion 
and  wealth  of  its  luxuriant  vegetation  and 
exotic  coloring  as  in  its  subtle  and  inde- 
scribable charm.  You  do  not  feel  as  if  you 
were  in  a  hot-house.  You  feel  as  if  you 
were  in  a  most  delicious  country.  You  walk 
along  the  side  of  streams  where  you  see 
people  doing  their  washing;  you  hear  the 
cry  of  poultry;  you  see  people  driving  oxen 
along  the  shady  road.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful fragrance  in  the  air.  Schooners  come 
into  the  harbor  from  nearby  islands,  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  and  others.  The 
Europeans  walking  about  in  their  white 
clothes  do  not  look  like  the  Europeans  you 
see  in  Ceylon,  aU  washed  out  and  wearied 
from  the  heat  and  strain;  they  look  as  if 
they  were  enjoying  life,  as  if  they  were 
happy  to  be  here. 

There  is  a  large  Chinese  population  in 
Tahiti,  but  they  busy  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  agriculture.  They  do  not 
do  much  work  for  the  white  people.  The 
labor  problem  in  Tahiti  is  consequently 
very  vexatious  for  the  white  people.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  work  done  at  all;  therefore, 
life  in  Tahiti  is  expensive.     Often,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  natives  on  market-daj'  will 
bring  no  meat  to  the  market,  because  it 
bothers  them  to  do  so.  Of  course,  if  white 
people  consented  to  live  entirely  on  fruit, 
as  the  natives  do,  the  question  would  be 
solved;  and  certainly  the  fruit  there  is 
excellent.  But  man  can  not  live  by  bread- 
fruit alone.  He  insists  on  .sucking-pigs  and 
other  more  substantial  delicacies,  and  to  get 
these  in  Tahiti  he  has  to  pay  money. 

There  is  only  one  hotel  in  Tahiti,  a  small 
two-story  building.  There  are  many 
French  stores,  the  governor's  house,  the 
post-office,  and  a  theater.  The  i.sland  is 
nuich  less  progressive  than  Fiji,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  a  much  busier  place  after 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened.  Mr.  Baring 
goes  on  with  his  ecstatic  story: 

I  understand  why  Stevenson  liked  the 
South  Seas  above  all  things.  I  also  under- 
stand why  he  was  so  loath  to  wTite  descrip- 
tive articles  about  them.  They  are  things 
to  be  seen;  they  are  places  to  be  seen  and 
lived  in,  not  to  be  wTitten  about.  The  pen 
can  give  no  idea  of  their  charm.  Stevenson 
does  it  in  his  stories,  and  so  does  another 
well-known  author— Louis  Becke — who  is 
rightly  supposed  to  be  the  best  writer  of 
fiction  on  the  South  Seas. 

Lying  at  anchor  in  Papeete  harbor,  there 
was  a  magnificent  sailing-vessel  which  had 
come  from  San  Francisco.  It  may  not  be 
very  long  before  such  vessels  cease  to  exist 
altogether.  Every  day  wind-jammers  are 
being  turned  into  steamers,  and  sailing- 
vessels  become  fewer  and  fewer.  It  is  a 
melancholj'  fact  for  those  who  love  the  sea. 

We  only  stayed  at  Papeete  twenty-four 
hours.  If  you  stayed  longer  than  that 
you  would  have  to  stay  there  a  month, 
because  the  steamers  call  there  only  once  a 
month.  Tahiti  is  not  connected  by  cable 
with  any  other  country.  Loath  as  I  was 
to  go  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
I  felt  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  doing 
so,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Apart  from  other  things,  the  climate  is 
into.xicatingly  pleasant;  hot,  but  not  too 
hot;  prodigal  at  sunset  of  gorgeous  effects 
of  color  and  light ;  indescribably  wonderful 
in  the  night-time. 

The  most  beautiful  spots  in  Tahiti  are 
inland  on  the  island,  and  it  would  take 
about  a  month  to  see  the  place  properly. 
Papeete  possesses  three  public  automobiles 
for  hire.  I  tried  the  whole  of  the  morning 
on  the  day  we  left  to  get  one  of  them,  but 
they  had  all  gone  out.  Apart  from  this, 
there  are  a  few  little  carriages  driven  by 
Chinamen,  which  serve  as  cabs,  but  the 
drivers  appear  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  daytime 
and  only  appear  in  the  evening.  The  result 
was  one  had  to  walk  about  on  one's  feet 
the  whole  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
morning  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  are  disinclined  to  make 
strenuous  efforts.  It  is  the  kind  of  place 
where  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  do 
nothing.  That  morning, 'nevertheless,  was 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  I  have  ever 
spent.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  streets 
looking  again  and  again  at  the  gorgeous 
colored  blossoms  and  the  wonderful  green 
trees. 

Between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one 
o'clock  the  stores  are  shut,  and  the  busi- 
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YOVR  NEW  HOME 
can  and  should  be 
a  stronghold  of  fire- 
safely.  Fortify  it  against 
interior  and  exterior 
fire  disasters  by  speci- 
fying  and   building   of 


NATCC)  HOLLOVS^TILE 

Fireproof,  damp-proof,  vermin-proof,  age-proof;   warmer  in    Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Besides  the  element  of  fire  immunity  established  by  the  use  of 
"Natco"  for  walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof,  are  the  compel- 
ling factors  of  rapidity  and  economy  of  construction,  perma- 
nence and  low  maintenance. 

A  "Natco"  house  is  shielded  against  extreme  heat  or  cold  by  the 
blankets  of  still  air  which  completely  surround  and  insulate  it. 

"Natco"  for  your  outer  walls  alone  provides  a  form  of  con- 
struction vastly  superior  in  every  way  to  any  of  the  older 
materials  singly  or  combined.     And,  the  cost  is  but  little  more. 

The  word  "Natco"  stamped  into  each  block  guarantees  to  all 
structures  of  moderate  size  the  skyscraper  standard  of  general 
structural  efficiency.  Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  the  same  material 
(and  the  same  Company's  product)  as  used  in  the  fireproofing 
of  the  country's  most  gigantic  and  notable  business  and  public 
edifices.  Inferior  substitutes  will  be  avoided  by  specifying 
"Natco"  by  name  and  being  sure  that  you  get  it. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  64-page  handbook 
"Fireproof  Houses"  fully  describing  v  ith  illustrations,  every  detail  and 
phase  of  "Nalco"  construction.  Contains  80  photographs  of  "Natco" 
buildings.     Mailed  anywhere  for  20c  to  cover  postage.     Write  today. 

Ny\Tl()N/\Ij  FIl^E  •  PRC5)FIN(}  •  (:C)iVvl^y\NY 


Organized  1889      Dept 


PITTSBURGH,  PENN.      Offices  in  all  Principal  Citie* 


f^:i  Clean,  safe,  fresWy-fUtered  Water 


is  not  a  Iu.\:ur\- — it's  a  necessitv.     To  be  certain,  use  the 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER 


the  only  Utter  titat  perfectly  cleanses  itself 

At   less  cost   per  year   than   bottled 
drinking  water  alone,  it  freshly  filters 
all  water  for  all  purposes  all  the  time.     Before  you   build 
or  rebuild,  write  for  catalog  "D"  and  list  of  satisfied 
users  nearest  you,  to 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Established  1880 
Home  Oftlro  :  829  Land  Title  Railding.  rhilndplpbia 

Brunches :NewVork.  Buffalo,  Boston.  Baltimore.  Chifaso. Washington 
Residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Rockefeller.  Tarrytown.  N,  Y.,  safeguarded 
agrainst  iuipure  water  by  a  Looniis-Manning   Filter 
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Vitalized  Rubber 

invDiamond  Icnnchl  Tires 

calls  ahalt  on" Short  Mileage" 


All  types  of  Diamond  Tires  are 
made    of    Vitalized    Rubber  —  a 

new   process    discov-      «m_||^        i 
ered  by  our  chemists       ^^^HH^      1. 
which  toughens  pure 
rubber  so  that  it  will 

give  you  the  greatest  mile- 
age— stand  the  friction  of 
the  road  and  the  pull  of 
the  engine — adapt  itself 
from  one  end  of  the  ther- 
mometer to  the  other — 
from  high  speed  to  low — and 
under  all  these  conditions  you, 
at  the  wheel,  are  riding  with 
mind-comfort,  free  from  possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages — Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection 
— and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  specify  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
—you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  J)Iamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


NAXIN  SILENCER^ 


FitsYour  Rifle 

Double    the    enjoy- 
ment of  your  hunting 
trip  or  target  practice. 
Attach   a   Silencer  and 
cut  oiit  the  noise.    Makes  your 
aim    more      accurate.       Stops 
flinching-.        For   target   practice. 
Send  to  Us  For  Free  Book 


Read  tho   stories  —  how   men    like  you  li;ivc 

prevented    sore    shovtlders;    liave  shot  Knliif  — 

seen  it   fall  and     tlioiight    eun   had    "misled 

fire  ■'     Ifs   mighty    interesting     readin^.      A 

Postal  sets  it. 

Ask  your   dealer   for   a  Silencer.     Tf  he  has  none 
write   us  Jiis     name— vonll  be  quiekl.v    stiiiplicd 

MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY    ' 
69  Huyshope  Ave.,        Hartford,  Coon. 


FireproofS^'ii 

Summer 
CottagTe 


Vt'e  have 
builiiln^t;  ti.ir 
garages,  boat 
houses,   picture 
shows,  stores. ware- 
houses, etc.  WRITE 
KOK  CAT.\LOG,  stat- 
ing what  building  Inter- 
ested in.    Freight  paid  east 
of  Rockies.   Immediate  ship, 
ments  from  stocli. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO. 

.1.4  7  Water  Street. 
St,  Paul,  Mlna. 

Cnnadlan  Metal  Shelter 
Co.  TU-t  ]Iclnl)re  Bldg. 
Wiiuuiieg,  Cwutda 


No  Fire  Worries! 

wind  and  weather 
tigbtl  Impregnable  to 
thieves  and  tramps. 
Never  repairs  or  uft 
keep  expense.  Hand- 
some, cool,  comfort- 
able, "Life  time"  build- 
ing, yet  easily  erected 
or  talcen  down.    Nothing  else  lil^e 


Pruden  System 

of  portable  fireproof 
construction 

Complete  buildings.  Id 

heavy,  self  framing 

metal    sprtious. 
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CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

By  MARY  GREER  CONKLIN 

In  this  book  Mrs  Conklin  analyzes  with 
sensible  comment  and  sound  log^ic  the  ele- 
ments of  good  conversation.  She  not  only 
points  out  bad  conversational  habits,  but  sub- 
stitutes good  ones  in  their  place;  and  certain- 
ly consciousness  of  the  pitfalls  and  niceties  of 
conversation  will  enable  talkers  to  reveal  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  Conversation:  What  to  Say 
and  How  to  Say  It,  by  Mary  Greer  Conklin, 
12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail,  82c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  N.  V. 


news  of  life  is  intc'rrui)t<^d  for  the  midday 
meal  and  subsequent  repose. 

We  left  Tahiti  in  the  afternoon;  the 
jjrealer  jjart  of  the  populatitiU  came  down 
to  the  wharf  to  see  us  off.  We  left  feeling 
like  Ulysses  when  he  was  driven  by  forci! 
from  the  island  of  ("alypso.  And  1  for  one, 
in  any  ease,  felt  that  come  what  might, 
1  had  had  my  dream.  1  had  a  glimpse  of 
Eden,  a  peep  into  the  earthly  paradise. 

I  have  seen  many  of  the  beautiful  comers 
of  the  world:  a  lake  in  Manehuria  covered 
with  large  pink  lotus-llowers,  as  delicate  as 
the  land.seape  on  a  piece  of  oriental  ehina, 
as  mysterious  as  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
impressionist  pictures  of  Monet.  I  have 
seen  Linfa,  the  desert  ruin  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  rising  from  waters  thick  with 
water  lilies,  and  a  wilderness  of  leaves,  like 
a  castle  which  an  enchanter  has  bade  go 
to  sleep  for  hundreds  of  years. 

I  have  seen  the  Scnlly  Isles,  that  island 
which  is  a  whole  garden  set  in  tho  bluest 
of  seas.  I  have  seen  Capri,  and  the  Greek 
islands,  and  Busa  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
spring,  when  the  nightingales  sing  all  day, 
and  tlie  roses  are  in  full  bloom  and  the  noise 
of  running  water  is  forever  in  your  ears. 

But  never  have  I  seen  anything  so  cap- 
tivating as  Tahiti,  as  those  long,  shady 
walks,  those  great  green  trees,  that  reckless, 
untutored  glory  of  blossom  and  foliage, 
those  fruits,  those  flowers,  and  the  birdlike 
talk  of  those  careless  natives  who  wreathe 
themselves  with  flowers,  and  are  happy 
without  working,  and  who  put  scarlet 
flowers  behind  their  ears  to  signify  they 
are  going  to  enjoy  themselves;  to  have  a 
good  time;   to  paint  the  to\vn  red. 


HOW    THREE    QUAKERS   DEFEATED 
UNCLE   SAM 

HOW  a  Quaker  feels  when  the  Govern- 
ment drafts  him  into  the  Army,  des- 
pite his  ardent  religious  scruples  against 
warfare  of  any  kind,  is  told  in  the  diary 
of  Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  who,  with  two 
fellow  Quakers,  was  forced  into  the  service 
at  their  home  village  of  Charlotte,  Ver- 
mont, in  1863.  Pringle  died  recently,  and 
the  record  of  his  experiences  is  published 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  When  Pringle's 
relatives  learned  that  he  had  been  drafted, 
a  well-to-do  uncle  offered  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  substitute,  but  that  did  not 
set  any  better  with  the  young  man's 
conscience  than  the  idea  of  going  into 
battle  and  shooting  down  his  feUow  men. 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIO 
B/\RG/\IINS  IN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Spring  Catalogue  No. 
33,  containing  Lists  of  the  very  NEWEST 
publications.  Tl'.ousands  of  brand  new  books 
of  Publisheis'  Remainders  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  including  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction 
THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 


1302-4  Filbert  Street 
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Pringle  and  one  of  hjg  companions,  whom 
he  calls  "  W.  L.  D.,"  appeared  before  the 
Provost-Marshal  and  stated  their  cases, 
but  their  efforts  to  evade  the  law  were  use- 
less, at  least  for  the  time  being,  alt  ho 
they  did  manage  lo  have  their  departure 
delayed  for  about  a  month.  Pringle, 
"  W.  L.  D."  and  "  L.  M.  M.,"  the  third 
of  the  trio,  were  finally  taken  to  Brattle- 
boro;  and  there  they  wrote  to  Governor 
Ilolbrook,  asking  him  to  intercede  for 
them.  Ilolbrook  did  not  answer  their 
letter,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  were 
transferred  to  Camp  Vermont,  on  Long 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor.  Here  another 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  their  release, 
of  which  Pringle  wrote : 

L.  M.  M.  and  I  appeared  before  the 
Captain  commanding  this  camp  with 
a  statement  of  our  cases.  He  listened 
to  us  respectfully,  and  promised  to  refer 
lis  to  the  General  commanding  here, 
General  Devens;  and  in  the  meantime 
released  us  from  duty.  In  a  short  time 
afterward  he  passed  us  in  our  tent,  askinjj; 
our  names.  We  lu^^e  not  heard  from  him, 
but  do  not  drill  or  stand  guard;  so,  we 
suppose,  his  release  was  confirmed.  At 
that  inter\'iew  a  joung  lieutenant  sneer- 
inglj'  told  us  he  thought  we  had  better 
throw  away  our  scruples  and  fight  in  the 
service  of  the  country;  and  as  we  told  the 
Captain  we  eoidd  neither  accept  pay,  he 
laughed  mockingly,  and  said  he  would  not 
stay  here  for  $13.00  per  month.  He  gets 
more  than  a  hundred,  I  suppose. 

Pringle  and  L.  M.  M.  were  called  upon 
to  do  "  fatigue  dutj'."  Wisliing  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  some  of  the  other  men,  they 
went  out;  but  they  had  not  been  on  duty 
very  long  before  they  decided  that  any 
kind  of  service  was  wrong.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  they  were  put  in  the 
guard-house.  Nine  days  later  this  was 
added  to  the  diary: 

A  Massachusetts  major,  the  officer  of 
the  day,  in  his  inspection  of  the  guard- 
house came  into  our  room  to-day.  We 
were  lying  on  the  floor  engaged  in  reading 
and  WTiting.  He  was  apparentlj^  sur- 
prized at  this,  and  inquired  the  name  of 
our  books;  and  finding  the  Bible  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis's  "  Imitation  of  Christ," 
observed  that  they  were  good  books.  I 
can  not  say  if  he  knew  we  were  Friends, 
but  he  asked  us  why  we  were  in  here. 

Like  all  officers,  he  proceeded  to  reason 
with  us,  and  to  advise  us  to  serve,  pre- 
senting no  comfort  if  we  still  persisted  in 
our  course.  He  informed  us  of  a  young 
Friend,  Edward  W.  Holway,  of  Sandwich, 
;Mass.,  ha\ing  been  yesterday  under 
punishment  in  the  camp  by  his  orders, 
who  was  to-day  doing  ser\'ice  about  camp. 
He  said  he  was  not  going  to  put  his  Quaker 
in  the  guard-house,  but  was  going  to  bring 
him  to  work  by  punishment.  We  were 
filled  with  deep  sympathy  for  him,  and 
desired  to  cheer  him  by  kind  words  as 
well  as  by  the  knowledge  of  our  similar 
situation.  We  obtained  permission  of 
the  Major  to  WTite  to  him  a  letter  open 
to  his  inspection.  "  You  may  be  sure," 
said  E.  W.  H.  to  us  at  W.,  "  the  Major  did 
not  allow  it  to  leave  his  hands." 
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Warn  Pedestrians 
But  Don^t  Terrify  Them ! 

Pluman  lives  are  placed  in  jeopardy 

daily  by  motorists  who  signal  their  approach  with 
an  inetticieiit  warning  or  a  nerve-racking^  l)last  that 
robs  pedestrians  of  their  presence  of  mind— that  drives  them  into  danger  instead 
of  away  from  it.  TlirouKhout  the  country  there  is  an  insistent  deiiiatid  for  a 
friendly  and  yet  thoroughly  effective  automobile  warning. 

There  is  one  courteous,  effective  way  to  give  notice  of  your  coming— one 
warning  that  is  distinct  and  muiical,  thai  cheers  and  does  not  terrify — that  never 
fails  at  the  crucial  moment— 


MTINTEDJAN,23,I9I2 
PATENTtO  AUG,?0,I9I2 


^^  •  Exhaust  Hoi 


— the  Horn  Harmonious 


A  Courteous,  Musical  Warning 

The  Aermoreis  built  on  the  pipe  organ 
principle.  Four  melodious  notes  blend  in 
harmony.  You  can  rcculate  it  to  give  a  low, 
quiet  warning  or  a  loud,  insistent  note — 
u\w&y3  musical  and  fjficirnt.  It  is  the  only  self- 
cleanintf  fxbftust  horn  made.  Cannot  cloff.  Dust, 
dirt  and  oil  aro  blown  out  by  the  exhaust.  Easily 
attached  to  any  exhaust  pipe.  Constructedof  solid 
btatw.  baodftomely  nickel-plated. 

Here  are  the  sizes  and  prices  of  the  Aermore  Exhaust  Horn:  IB-in.  size»  $12.00;  12-in.  size, 
$11.00;  11-in.  size.  $10.00;  10-in.  size  (for  motorcycles),  $7.50. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this  musical  auto  horn.  Write  us  today  for  our  interesting 
and  beautiful  Aermore  booklet.  W6  will  send  it  immediately,  together  with  the  oame  of  our 
dealer  in  your  locality. 


Thousands  Praise  It 

Thousands  of  motorists  declare  their  Aermore 
horns  are  rendering  excellent  and  valuable  serv- 
ice. The  public  has  recognized  the  Aermore  as  a 
ei^al  that  does  not  imperil  life- -that  lells  of  danger 
without  addiny  dangrr  Why  not  join  the  ranks  of  thotto 
who  arc  making  friendH  of  pedealrianit  and  felK  w-mu- 
torists  instead  of  en«>nr>ie87  Equip  y<iurcar  with  an  Aer- 
more Hundredn  will  admire  your  judgment  in  setectloff 
thia  efficient  Horn. 


The  Aermore  Manufacturing  Co. 

1536  Michigan  Blvd.  DepL  2473         Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ilk-QCT^n^^^i^^'s  StarRoses^ 

UL  1  GUARANTEED.  Catalog  sent  free.' 

3C0ufthe  Ii«.;;t  Rosl  s  fur  Ann-rica.    Vi^'orous, 
owu-root  plants.  11  leaders  ehowniu  ualurall 
colors.    FullinforuiutioQ 
how     to     eelect,     plant, 
prune  and  grow,  ITn'fefo- 
ddvfor  t!iis  viiluablt'book,  j 

with  FkKK  DkLIVERV  OFtKR.  | 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  CO.^ 
Box      80  ,        West  Grove,  Pa. 

Ruse  Specialists — 3')  tjeurs'  experience' 


lELIX 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


w  liy  we  svud  our  Duu3  Im  proved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  un   10  d:.ys'   tiiai.     Fir!>t — it 
proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second— By  personal  us*-,  you  can  posi- 
tively tell  whetlier  it  ntevts  your  re- 
quirements.    100   copies    from    pen 
written   and   i»0  copies   from  type- 
written original.   Complrte  Dvipli- 
Cfttor   with    **  Dansco"   Oiled   tfjC 
Parrhmrnt  Rack  nf?ativ.^  v.A\   W*^ 

s  DirLKAiUU  (0.,  Daus  Bld^.,  Ill  Julia  St.,  \.  V. 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


The  experienced  motorist  has  learned  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  quality  in  an  automobile  tire.  Kelly-Springficld 
Tires  have  their  repulation  today  simply  because  wo 
ha\e  nuNcr  tried  to  make  motorists  think  there  was. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  Sl,  New  York 


Biaueh  oflices  in  New  Yorl:.  Chirajo.  Phibrt.tphU.  BosMii.  St.  I/^is,  Detroit.  Ciiioinnati,  Sau  Francisco. 
Lus  Angeles,  Cleveland.  BalliuK.iv,  Sealtle.  Atlanta,  Akron,  0.,  Buffalo 

The-  Hearn  Tire  &  Rnl>l)ir  Co  .  Columbus.  Ohio. 

H..SS  RcililxM-  Co..  Denver.  Colo. 

SiiutluMii  Hdwe,  &  W.vodstock  Co..  LW..  New  Orle.ins,  La. 

S:ivell  Davis  Rubber  Works.  Augusta  and  bavaunah.  Ga. 

H    R-  Oluistead  &  Sou.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Berini  Tire  &  Rubfcer  Co..  Houston.  Texas. 
Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven,  t dnn. 
Alkins'.n  Tire  ^  Sujiply  C.>  ,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
C.  D.  Franke  *  Co..  Charleston,  S.  C. 
L.  J.  Barth.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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"Correct  Styles  for  Men  '  * 

Let  the  finishing  touch  to  your  Easter  apparel  be  a 
von  Gal  Hat.  Their  trustworthy  style,  snappy  and 
rich  appearance,  confer  upon  the  wearer  that  air  of 
distinction  so  earnestly  sought  by  correctly  dressed 
men.  The  combining  of  superior  quality  workman- 
ship with  fashion's  latest  has  made  von  Gal  Hats 
the  accepted  standard  of  head-dress  for  men. 

In  von  Gal  made  stiff  and  soft  hats  there  is  a  style  made  to 
suit  your  face,  figure  and  fancy.       Prices  $3,   $4  and  $5. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Spring  and  Summer  Style 
Book  R.  Orders  filled  direct  from  factory.  Give  style  wanted,  your 
hat  size,  height,  weight  and  waist  measure.  Add  25  c  to  cover  postage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Factories : 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Straw  Hat  Factory:  Baltimore,  Md. 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


INCORPORATLD ' 


Offices  and  Salesrooms : 

1178  Broadway,  New  York 

48  Summer  Street,  Boston 

Panama  Factory  :  New  York 


50  Times  Better 

than  a  Turkish  Bath- 
Tones  the  Entire  System 

You  can't  be  healthy  unless  you  s^weat.  Business  men — busy  women — 
don't  get  enough  exercise  and  sunlight  to  make  them  perspire  as  nature 
demands.  Cohsequently  their  bodies  clog  with  poisons.  Sooner  or 
later  this  clogging  brings  disease  and  debility.  The  Battle  Creek 
Electric  Light  Bath  is  a  speedy  relief  and  sure  pre'vention.  Used  in 
Sanitariums  and  Hospitals  the  world  over. 

Battle  Creek  Electric 

Light  Bath 

now  in  thousands  of  homes,  installed 
in  bathroom  or  bedroom  —  simple, 
always  ready,  gives  a  thorough  bath 
at  a  cost  of  40 — no  attendant  needed. 
Rests  every  muscle,  refreshes  brain  and 
body.    An  inva/iiable  regulator  of  the  Family  Health. 

Book  of  Treatments  Free 

Send  for  it.  Explains  how  to  overcome  nervous  troubles, 
rheumatism,  stomach,  bowel,  liver  and  kidney  disorder  — 
obesity  and  anemia.  P>'o/essioual  women  use  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Electric  Light  Bath  for  its  wonderful  tonic 
and  ski)i  beautifying;  results. 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  290  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


Frees  the 
Body  from 
Poisons — 
Used  in  Great 
Sanitariums 

Battle  Creek  cabinets 
are  built  to  last  a  lifetime 
—  large  upright  and  small 
folding  styles.  Send  for 
Free  Book  of  Home  Treat- 
ments and  full  details. 
Every  cabinet  Guaranteed 
and  shipped  on 

lODaysTrial 


Tliis  forc'iioon  thts  Lifutenuiit  of  tlio 
Day  oanic  in  and  a<;lc'd  the  sarim  jiart, 
thoiij^li  he  was  not  so  cool,  and  left  t'.x- 
prt'ssing  the  liopi-,  if  wo  would  not  servo 
our  country  like  men,  that  (Jod  would 
curse  us.  Oh,  the  trials  from  th(!se 
officers  !  One  after  another  comes  in  to 
relieve  himself  upon  us.  Finding  us  firm 
and  not  lacking  in  words,  they  usually  fly 
into  a  passion  and  end  by  bullyinjj  us. 
How  can  we  reason  with  such  men  ? 
They  are  utterly  imable  to  comprehend  tho 
pur(!  Christianity  and  spirituality  of  our 
principles.  They  have  long  stiffentid  their 
necks  in  thcur  own  strength.  They  have 
escaped  the  perplexities  that  his  kindness 
and  determination  threw  about  us. 

Two  days  later  they  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  who  said  he  had  tried  to  get 
the   President   to   release   them,   but  had 

failed.  The  President  felt  bound  by  the 
Conscription  Act,  but  was  willing  to  trans- 
fer them  from  field  duty  to  the  hospital 
service.  They  wrote  back  to  their 
friend,  telling  him  they  were  unwilling 
to  "purchase  life  at  the  cost  of  a  soul." 
Some  of  their  fellow  P>icnds  urged 
them  to  accept  the  President's  offer. 
This  Pringle  characterized  as  "  the  cruelest 
blow  of  all."  They  were  removed  to 
Culpeper,  Virginia,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  regiment,  and  the  officers  again 
tried  in  vain  to  force  them  to  obey  orders. 
The  Quakers  were  taken  to  Washington 
and  there  told  that  they  must  bear  arms. 
The  lieutenant  in  command  of  their  com- 
pany ordered  Pringle  to  clean  a  gun,  and 
when  the  Quaker  refused,  the  lieutenant 
sent  for  two  sergeants  and  had  them  bind 
him  and  tie  his  feet  and  hands  to  four 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  so  as  to  make 
his  body  form  an  X.     And — - 

I  was  very  quiet  in  my  mind  as  I  lay 
there  on  the  ground  (soaked)  vdth  the  rain 
of  the  previous  day,  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  suffering  keenly  from  the 
cords  binding  my  wrists  and  straining  my 
muscles.  And,  if  I  dared  the  presump- 
tion, I  should  say  that  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  heavenly  pity.  I  wept,  not  so  much 
from  my  own  suffering  as  from  sorrow  that 
such  things  should  be  in  our  own  country, 
where  Justice  and  Freedom  and  Liberty  of 


« 


WANTED 

A  MAN  WHO  HAS  ENTREE  TO  GOLF  CI-UB.S, 
Whist,  Bridge  and  Chess  Clubs,  and  wlio  can  also  liaiidle 
men  who  will  call  upon  the  reading  and  thinking  class.  You 
must  rent  desk  room  and  send  out  clever  people  to  sell  the 
most  fascinating  and  alluring  game  for  grownups  ever  put 
on  the  market. 


PEG  GOLF";  $5 


In  one  year  it  will  be  the  talk  of  the  continent.  If  you  want 
to  learn  of  a  clever  plan  to  put  JSO  a  week  into  your  pocket 
for  part  nme  and  more  than  iflOO  for  full  tune  torile  us. 
But  you  must  give  the  best  of  references  and  have  from 
$hO  to  $200  capital.  We  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  prop- 
osition that  means  a  big  and  increasing  income  as  time  files 
by.     Look  into  this.  ^^       _,     ,    „. 

Peg  Golf  Company,  231  West  42d  Street,  New  \  ork  City. 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


KewaneE 
SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY^ 


vm  KEWANEE   WATER   SUPPLY  CO.  •"OwtR 

HEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANtE.ILL.  CHICAGO 


March  22.  1913 
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Conscience  have  been  tlie  annual  boast  of 
Foiirth-of-July  orators  so  many  years. 
It  seemed  that  our  forefathers  in  the  faith 
had  wTOUgfh*^  and  sutTercd  in  vain,  when  the 
privileges  they  so  dearly  hoiiglit  were  so 
soon  set  aside.  And  I  was  sad,  that  one 
endeavoring  to  follow  our  dear  Master 
should  bo  so  generally  regarded  as  a  des- 
picable and  stubborn  culprit. 

After  something  like  an  hour  had  passed, 
the  lieutenant  came  with  his  orderly  to  ask 
mo  if  I  was  ready  to  clean  the  gun.  I 
replied  to  the  orderly  asking  the  question, 
that  it  could  but  give  me  pain  to  be  asked 
or  required  to  do  anj'thing  I  believed 
wTong.  He  repeated  it  to  the  lieutenant 
just  behind  him,  who  advanced  and  ad- 
drest  me.  I  was  favored  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  say  to  him  a  few  things 
I  wished.  He  said  little;  and,  when  1  had 
finished,  he  withdrew  with  the  others  who 
had  gathered  around.  About  the  end 
of  another  hour  his  orderly  came  and 
released  me. 

I  arose  and  sat  on  the  ground.  I  did 
not  rise  to  go  away.  I  had  not  where  to 
go,  nothing  to  do.  As  I  sat  there  my 
heart  swelled  with  joy  from  above.  The 
consolation  and  sweet  fruit  of  tribulation 
patiently  endured.  But  1  also  grieved, 
that  the  world  was  so  far  gone  astraj',  so 
cruel  and  blind.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
gospel  of  Christ  had  never  been  preached 
upon  earth,  and  the  beautiful  example  of 
his  life  had  been  utterly  lost  sight  of. 

Shortly  after  this  incident  the  Quakers 
were  taken  to  the  offices  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  released  on  parole.  Os- 
tensibly they  were  supposed  to  be  subject 
to  recall  In-  the  Department,  but  it  was 
understood  by  all  directly  concerned 
that  they  should  never  be  molested  again. 


THE  FADS   OF  ISAAC  PITMAN 

EVERY  inventor  is  expected  to  have  a 
hobby  or  two,  but  Isaac  Pitman,  the 
perfecter  of  the  first  system  of  shorthand, 
had  a  great  variety  of  them.  Luckih-  for 
his  own  and  for  future  generations,  he  rode 
one  of  his  hobby-horses  to  the  journey's 
end,  and  completed  his  system  of  phonog- 
raphy. He  s.tuck  to  his  one  great  mission 
with  unflagging  application,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  him  from  di^'■ersifying  his  in- 
terests, and  many  of  the  things  he  did  and 
the  theories  to  which  he  profest  to  adhere 
stamped  him  a  crank  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conventional-minded.  He  was  one  of  the 
earlj-  advocates  of  phonetic  spelling,  and 
whenever  he  pruned  down  a  word,  it  took 
a  pretty  good  lexicographer  to  identify  it. 
Some  interesting  facts  about  his  career  are 
found  in  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Al- 
fred Baker's  "Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman," 
just  off  the  presses  of  the  house  of  Pitman 
in  London,  which  is  re\-iewed  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  Of  his  bents  in  religion,  diet, 
pohtics,  and  music,  we  read: 

He  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Swedenborg, 
ha%'ing  yielded  to  the  spell  of  the  mystic's 
doctrine  so  early  as  183S;    indeed,  as  he 


BEFORE    YOU     BUY    A    FOOT    OF    LUMBER 

FOR  ANY  PURPO.-ii:,  Li^r  orlitt'.i'.  index. rs  (rnii,  in  city  or  rr.umr> , 

Write  for  vo?um'e''of  The  Cypress  Pocket  Library.  (Free) 

^^^^  Backed  by  our  •"All-round  FIclpii  ptpt-."   it  i>   tho    ■"itulj.!.  cuunMlor  nnd   frWnd"   of 

^-P\  ALL  THE   PEOPLE  WHO   CARE 

cVP?^I«:^f   WHAT  VALUES  THEY  GET  for  their  LUMBER  MONEY. 


'St*' 


Why  not  l>ii>  \\  (>ui>  \  .th  t1iOHamorf1i<-rriininatKm  yon  npply  tnothrr  thln^H? 
Wo  do  not  advist!  (  VI'UKss  for  all  U*ctt,  but  oruy  uUeiu  it  can  prove  iUclf 
"the  one  bebt  wood'  for  your  ube. 


IYou   don't  toM   your    broker 
Railway   stocks!'       Hardly!     You  tell  him  w/iaf 


"Buy   SIO.OOO  of 


You  don't  toll  the  dry  ponds  clerk:  "I  n-ant  8  ydR. 

of  cloth!"  Vou  say  "bilk,"  "wool,"  or  "linen." 
2  You  don't  Bimply  tell  your  Real    Estate  apent :  ^^  You  don't  merely  order  "2fJ0  head  of  live  stock!" 

"   "Buy    me   *some   laud'!"     You  tell   him   where.  ^i*  You  specify  Horses,  Cattle,  etc.,  and  the  Breed. 

5  You  don't  tell  the  contractor:     "Huild  me  a  house! -and  paint  it!"    Yon  dictate  the  plans.    And  the  colors. 


WHY  NOT  HUV  LUMBER  WITH  KoUAL  CARK?  INSIST  ON  CYPRESS— "Thk  Wo(jd  Eternal" 
WRITE  AT  ONCE  for  VOL.  of  CYPRESS  PKT.  UBR.  that  fits  your  case.     We  II  Reply  At  Once. 


THESE  VOLUMES  BUY  BE  HAD  NOW 
1.  "The  Wood  Etemal"-What  Jt  Is.    <U. 

S.  Government  Report.) 
2    *'Peeky"    Cypress  —  "The   Vaccinated 

Wood."  __ 

3.  Cvpress,     "The   Only  GREENHOUSE 
\Voo,i." 
.  Cypress,  "&  Nothing  Else."  for  Bams, 


How     to    Avoid     Mistakes    Frequently 

Made  in  Bungralows. 

Cypress     Bungalow     *'R"      (Complete 

Working  Plans  and  Fpccifications  Free.) 

Cypress    Shingles    (A    "Yes    Book"), 

(Last  M  Century.) 

Cypress  H.ingtiow  ■'C"  (Free  Workingr 

1  fans  and  Specitications.) 

CYPKESS  for  SiDING-and  Why. 

"The  Wood  EtemaT'for  hlxterior  Trim. 

14.  Cypress  lor  Gutters.  Curbs  &  Culveru. 


16.  Cyprc?3    for    Porches,    etc.,   and    the 
Reasoi-.s. 

18.  Cypress    Rungalow     "  A  "    <  Complete 
Working  Plans  and  Specifications  iTec.) 

19.  Cypress  for  Canoes  and  Boai«  (defies 
deciy.) 

20.  Cypress  for  ALL  FARM  Needs. 

22.  Cypress  SILOS  and  Tanks  'of  course.) 
26.  Japanese     Effect-s     (SuKl)     in    Cyp^uaS. 

(huw  tu  do  the  work  at  home.) 
28.  Cypress  for  all  Trellises  and  Arbors. 

23.  Cypress    Shingle    House    No.     1    itree 
Working  Plans  and  Specifications.) 

30.  Cypress  Pergolas,  etc,  (eight  \\  or  king- 
Plans  Free.) 

31.  Cypress  Great  Beauty  for  InteriorTHm. 
3J.  Cypre.'^a    Bungalow    "D"     (Complete 

Working  Plans  and  Specifications  Free.) 
33.  "How  1  Finish  Cypress,"    By  Gustav 
Stick  ley. 


34.  Shinglo   House  No.  2  (with  Freu  Plans 

and  ipicirieations.) 
36.  Cypress  for  Sun  Parlors.  Bnlconten,  etc. 
36.  "(  vpre.-^s  Short  Cuu  lo  Carpeniry  on 

the  tarm." 
THE^E  IN'   PREPARATIOy-APPLV  NOW 

10,  Cypr<^M  lor  Artistic  l>oori)(a  reveiatinn.) 

11.  Cypress  for  S.Tsh.  Blii>dit  and  Frames. 

16.  Cypress  for  Dairy  Usee  —  "The  Only 
■Wood." 

17.  Cypress  for  Air'OddJob8"(of  course.) 
21.  Cypress  for  "All  Outdoors"  (of  cuuise.) 

23.  C\-pn.'s«  "Perfect  for  Exterior   Paint- 

24.  "What   People    (who    know)    SAY   of 
Cypress." 

25.  "Perfect     for     Interior    Painting    and 
StainiT'g  " 

27.  CYPHERS  n«  a  "Preventive  of  Prop- 
erty Depreciation." 


When  Planning  a  Mansion.  Bungalow.  Pergola,  P.istu re-Fence  or  Sleeping-Porch,  remember— "  TTiVA  CYPRESS  you  Bl'ILD  BUT  ONCE'* 
Let  our  "ALL-ROUND    HELPS    DEPARTMENT"  help  YOU.    Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN    CYPRESS    MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION 

1223  HIBERNIA   BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
IKSIST  O.N  CYPKKSS  AT  VOLK  LOCAL  LUilBKK  DEALEU.     IF  HE  UAsNT  II,  LET  US  K^OW  IMMEDIATELY 


The  Rubbers  of  a 
Gentleman 

Worn  by  men  of  good  taste, 
because  so  neat  in  appearance, 
so  comfortable,  so  easy  to  put 
on  and  take  off. 

At  all  good  Shoe  Stores 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 
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[Boston  Garter 


The  third 
generation 
of  men  are 
now  wearing 
"The  Boston" 


The   only 
make   with 


Rubber 
Button  Clasp 


Will  not  injure 
the  sheerest  hose 

All   styles  of    Boston    Garter 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Lisle  25c.  Silk  50c. 

CEORCE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


Keep  Your 
DOC   WELL 

The  greatest  known 

tonic  and  alterative 

for  dogs  -  aid  to  diges- 

tion-Specific  for  Distemper- something- that  will 
keep  your  dogs  system  in  a  normal  condition  is 

Sergeant's  CONDITION  PILLS 

Highly  endorsed  by  thousands  oFdog  tnen 
ana  Kennel  owners  everywhere, 
r        t    ,^^'^^  50"'AND  St°°P£R  BOX. 
ror  sale  by  Drujfists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  or 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
BooK'Diseases  of  Dogs"-FREE 

|POLKMIUER  DRUG  CO. 
809 
MAIN  STREET 

Richmond,  va.    ^^K^vy 


^ 


\ 


^'v 


iBAlNSlCKNESSi 

Prevented— Stopped 

MOT.HERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Fouryearsago  Mr.Mothersillgaveapersonal  demon- 
Etration  of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Tayior  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersiirs  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  bo.x  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  Si.oo  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage  Your  druggist  keeps 
MothersiU's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich.  Also  at  ig  St.  Bride  St.,  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg 


(liii  not  voluntarily  withdraw  from  his 
tiirlicr  profcst  Wj-sli-yunisiu  he  was  ex- 
1m1I»<1  from  that  hod \ .  In  later  years  this 
youthful  asperity  was  toned  down  trreatiy; 
he  acquired  profound  respect  for  the  relig- 
ious convictions  of  otliers,  and  his  relations 
with  the  cler(,'y  and  iiieiiilxrs  of  other  com- 
munions wero  "of  the  most  cordial  char- 
acter." 

It  was  th(>n,  too,  while  livinj^  in  the  an- 
cient (Houcestershire  town  of  W'olton- 
;  under- Edge,  a  schoolmaster  in  his  twen- 
ties, that  he  "knocked  the  hung  out  of  his 
Ixser-barrel  and  poured  its  contents  down 
I  the  sewer,"  the  beginning  of  a  faithfully 
continued  abstinence,  and  that  he  became 
a  vegetarian.  The  record  runs:  "An  un- 
succes.sful  attempt  to  kill  a  fowl  for  the 
cook  led  to  humanitarian  reflections  and  a 
resoh^e  to  dispense  with  anigial  food." 
Supplementary  influences  were  the  exam- 
ple of  friends,  the  reading  of  "  Queen  Mab," 
and  the  commanding  force  upon  his  tend- 
ency to  a  near  fanaticism  of  the  herbivorous 
Scripture  in  Genesis  i.  29.  However  spir- 
itual the  impulse,  the  result  was  beneficially 
phy.sical,  for  promptly  attendant  upon  the 
change  in  diet  came  welcome  relief  from 
the  distresses  of  dyspepsia. 

In  politics  Isaac  Pitman  was  an  earnest 
Liberal.  His  interest  in  politics  began 
with  the  agitations  that  led  up  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832.  He  wrote  to  Gladstone: 
"We  commenced  our  pubHc  life  in  the 
same  year,  1832,  you  as  Member  for 
Newark  and  I  as  master  of  the  British 
School  at  Bouton-on-Humber."  He  was 
a  free-trader  and  a  Lome-ruler  and  is  said 
to  have  spoken  on  political  subjects  Avith 
conciseness  and  brevity.  He  was  a  propa- 
gandist of  peace  and  "took  a  considerable 
interest  in  several  societies  whose  titles 
began  Avith  'Anti,'  more  particularly  in 
those  which  were  opposed  to  vaccination, 
vivisection,  and  tobacco." 

He  was  a  booklover,  took  an  active  part 
in  establishing  a  free  library  in  Bath,  and 
made  numerous  gifts  of  books  to  other 
pubHc  libraries.  He  was  something  of  a 
musician,  playing  the  flute  and  the  piano. 
In  his  youth  printed  music  was  an  expen- 
sive luxury,  and  he  copied  "with  remark- 
able neatness  and  accuracy"  hundreds  of 
pages  of  music.  He  sang  bass  in  the  Bath 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and  composed 
one  or  two  hymn  tunes.  In  1859,  when 
there  was  discussion  of  the  uniformity  of 
musical  pitch  he  compiled  a  table  exhibi- 
ting "the  number  of  A-ibrations  in  each  note 
in  comparison  with  every  other  note  in 
the  octave." 

After  phonography  and  in  natural  con- 
nection -with  that  science  the  greatest  of 
the  Pitmans  was  a  student  of  phonetics,  a 
pioneer  in  "simplified"  spelling.  In  1893 
he  founded  a  "Spehng  Leeg." 

The  almost  fanatical  zeal  that  in  his  fads 
found  exaggerated  expression,  coupled 
with  his  extraordinary  poAver  of  concentra- 
tion, was  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
his  ultimate  success.  Underneath  his  su- 
perficiaUties  was  a  vein  of  practical  busi- 
ness acumen.     To  conclude : 
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lifetime's  faithful  labor  brought  to  its  per- 
fection. If,  however,  to  the  shades  of  de- 
parted benefactors  of  their  kind  it  ia 
granted  to  follow  the  mundane  fates  of 
the  products  of  their  inventive  g<nius,  ex- 
cellent Sir  I.saac  must  marvel  at  the'  ad- 
vances that  have  been  scored  by  his  instru- 
ment of  graphic  art  in  the  last  sixteen 
years. 

A  serious,  hard-working  boy,  his  school- 
mg  came  to  an  early  end.  He  became  a 
clerk,  toded  at  his  desk  all  day  and  studied 
at  night.  Part  of  his  .self-education  was 
a  conscientious,  compreh(?n.sive  study  of 
the  dictionary.  Then  a  few  months  more 
of  the  formal  edu<;ation  of  the  .schools  and 
he  became  himself  a  schoolmaster.  Cor- 
rect pronunciation  was  one  of  his  school- 
room hobbies,  and  his  habit  of  phonetic 
analysis,  begun  so  early  in  life,  was  a  tool 
of  supreme  usefulness  when  he  took  up 
that  study  of  shorthand  which  was  to  re- 
sult in  his  remaking  of  a  lame  expedient 
into  an  exact  and  wonder-working  science. 


HOW    McADOO    WON    CASSATT 
OVER 

■pRIENDS  of  William  G.  McAdoo  have 
■*-  an  idea  that  he  looks  very  much  like 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  over  six  feet  tall,  has  long 
legs  and  arms,  and  his  frame  is  loosely 
jointed;  but  the  resemblance  to  Lincoln  is 
more  marked  in  the  face.  The  Boston 
Journal  finishes  the  description  of  his  per- 
sonality and  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  con- 
vinced the  head  of  a  great  railway  system 
that  it  was  better  to  sacrifice  a  ferry  busi- 
ness than  to  turn  down  an  oflfer  to  connect 
the  railroad's  New  Jersey  terminal  with 
the  McAdoo  tunnels.  We  read  of  the  new 
guardian  of  the  Treasury: 


The  father  of  phonography  was  born  at 
Trowbridge,  in  Wiltsliire,  January  4,  1813. 
His  work  won  him  fame,  fortune,  and 
knighthood;  and  long  before  the  end  of  his 
useful  and  honorable  career,  in  1897,  he 
had  witnessed  the  triumphant  establish- 
ment as  a  universal  standard  of  the  short- 
hand system  that  he  invented  and  with  a 


There  is  the  high  brow,  the  dark,  pensive 
eyes,  sunken  beneath  heavy,  overhanging 
brows;  the  high  cheek-bones,  furrowed 
cheeks,  tightly  drawTi  mouth  with  a  quiz- 
zical turn  at  the  ends;  the  long  nose  and 
square  jaw  and  abundant  dark  hair.  A 
deliberateness  of  speech,  a  faculty  of  in- 
cisive reasoning,  and  an  aptness"  for  old 
saws  and  modern  instances  carry  out  the 
parallel. 

While  great  developments,  unthought  of 
in  the  original  scheme,  were  under  way, 
Mr.  McAdoo  proposed  to  his  directors  to 
build  the  vast  underground  terminal  in 
lower  Manhattan. 

"  The  thing  will  never  pay,"  cried  timid 
financiers. 

"  But  we'll  make  it  pay,"  said  McAdoo. 
Then  he  elaborated  the  plan  for  the 
twenty-two-story  office  building  on  the  site 
of  the  terminal. 

Shortly  after  starting  work  on  the  lower 
tunnels  McAdoo  called  on  Alexander  J. 
Cassatt,  then  president  of  the  Pennsjivania 
railroad.  He  had  a  plan  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania to  transfer  its  passengers  to  lower 
Manhattan  by  the  McAdoo  tube. 

"  You  are  proposing  to  destroy  the  only 
profitable  ferry  the  Pennsylvania  has," 
said  Mr.  Cassatt,  "  but  I  believe  your  plan 
shows  the  best  facilities.  We'll  tie  up 
with  you." 

Mr.  Cassatt  called  a  meeting  of  his 
directors,  and  the  contract  was  author- 
ized. 
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Here  Are  the  Essentials 
of  a  University  Education 

The  only  essential  difference  between  home  study  and  a  university 
course  is  that  the  university  directs  the  reading  of  those  under  its  care, 
while  the  home  student  reads  without  plan — wandering  aimlessly  in 
the  world's  wilderness  of  books. 

No  matter  where  you  learn,  you  must  do  the  learning  yourself.  A 
university  can  show  you  what  to  read  and  how  to  read,  but  it 
remains  for  you  to  get  to  the  living  heart  of  books. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  many  years  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  the  world,  conceived  the 
idea  of  taking  the  university  to  the  student's  home  in  a  set  of  books 
which  would  contain — in  the  limits  of  a  single  bookshelf — every 
necessary  element  of  a  liberal  university  training. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Eliot's  conception  is  the  famous  Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books.  If  you  were  never  to  read  any  other  book  besides  these 
fifty,  you  would  nevertheless  be  a  well-read  man,  in  touch  with  the 
world's  highest  culture. 

Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf 

The  Harvard  Classics 


The  Five-Foot  Shelf  may  be  aptly  described  as 
the  autobiography  of  civilization,  written  in  the 
words  of  those  who  have  made  civilization  what  it  is. 

You  will  find  in  it  the  underlying  thought  of  great 
movements;  the  ideas  that  stand  as  the  foundation 
stones  of  politics,  religion,  science,  literature  and 
human  culture. 

Dr.  Eliot  says:  "I  believe  that  the  faithful  and 
considerate  reading  of  these  books  will  give  any 
man  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if 


he  can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of  the 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  the  clear-cut  plates 
used  in  printing  the  fine  de  luxe  editions.  It  con- 
tains every  book,  every  word,  that  is  found  in 
the  expensive  sets. 

The  Popular  Edition  is  sold  at  a  price  that  puts  it 
within  everybody's  means. 


^^M 


Have  You  Sent  for  Our 
Free  Book  Yet  ? 


An  attractive  32-page  booklet  describing  the  Five-Foot 
Shelf  will  be  sent  in  exchange  for  the  coupon  cut  from  this 
advertisement.     Fill  out  the  coupon  and    mail  it  to  us, 
and  we  will  forward   the  free   book   at   once.     At  the 
same  time  we  shall  forward  particulars  of  the  Popular 
Edition,  with  information  as  to  prices  and  terms. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  Good  Books 

Ne\v  York 


Mail  This  Coupon  for 
64-Page  Descriptive  Book 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc. 
416  West  13th  St. 

New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  32-page  book 
describing  the  Harvard  Classics  (Dr. 
Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books). 


Name , 


Street 


City. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAMOUS  ORATIONS 

Editor 'in- Chief 

WILLIAM   JENNINGS    BRYAN 


HUNDREDS    OF    HISTORIC 

UTTERANCES  IN 
TEN  DE  LUXE  VOLUMES 


Educative,  Enter  tainingf  Inspiring 

Special  heavy  paper;  wide  margins; 
red-bordered  pages;  gilt  tops;  red  mo- 
rocco and  gilt  backs  and  tips;  green 
watered  silk  sides — 

BEAUTIFULLY  MADE 
BOOKS  TO   BE  PRIZED 

Matchless  in  Contents 


Copyright,  by  Underwood  tb  Underwood,  tf.  Y. 


REGULAR  PRICE  $25  A  SET 

SENT  NOW  FOR  $16 

SURE  SAVING  OF  $9 

A  Rare  and  Limited  Opportunity 


You  Imust  apply  NOW.  You 
may  PAY  LATER  In  Monthly 
Instalments  of  Only  One  Dollar, 

IF  SATISFIED 
ON    FREE    EXAMINATION 

No  Money  Down 


MASTERPIECES  of  PUBLIC  SPEECH  and  BOOK-MAKING  ART 

They  represent  all  the  GREAT  ORATORS,  from  Achilles  and  Pericles  down  through  the  ages 
to  Phillips,  IngersoU  and  Roosevelt — Bryan  himself  excepted — include  their  noblest  speeches 
— all  that  have  made  them  known  to  men — and  a  magnificent  selection  of  others  less  famous, 
but  perhaps  not  less  worthy,  comprehending  in  reference  and  outreach  the  great  epochs  of 
History,  the  wide  field  of  human  concern.      Uplifting  Teachers  of  Patriotism  and  Oratory. 

Whether  You   Do    or    Do    Not    Covet    Oratorical    Power 

You  need  these  Books  for  Their  wonderfully  comprehensive  range  of  Classic  and  Current  Interest, 
for  their  Intellectual  Stimulus,  for  their  Unconscious  Culture  of  Mind  and  of  Literary  Style. 


These  Ten  Superb  Volumes  Are 
thus  Arranged  by  Countries 

GREECE. 

ROME. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (710-1777). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (1780-1861). 

GREAT  BRITAIN  (1865-1906). 

IRELAND. 

AMERICA  (1761-1837). 

AMERICA  (1818-1865). 

AMERICA  (1818-1865). 

AMERICA  (1861-1905). 


Vol. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VTIT 

IX. 

Y 

Four  Volumes  of  the  Ten  devoted  to 
Our  Country,  Its  Times,  Its  Oratory, 
giving  the  whole  set  a  strong  flavor  of 
Americanism. 


Over  100  Fine  Illustrations 


AS    TO    THE    VALUE    OF 

READING 

GREAT  ORATIONS 

Without  any  reference  to  his  political  views, 
no  man  can  be  a  more  competent  witness  as  to 
oratory  than  Wm.  Jennings  Br>'an.  Hear  what 
he  says  In  his  INTRODUCTION:  — 

"In  reading  great  orations  one  not  only 
learns  something  of  the  mental  methods  and 
style  of  the  orator,  but  obtains  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  As  each  important 
speech  is  virtually  a  product  of  the  entire 
life  of  the  speaker,  so  the  speeches  delivered 
at  great  crises  in  national  history  have  been 
products  of  the  conditions  that  called  them 
forth.  Nowhere  is  so  much  information 
crowded  into  the  same  number  of  words 
as  in  a  memorable  speech." 


Among  the  Most  Notable 
Orations  for  Study  To-day 

DEMOSTHENES— On  the  Crown. 
CRANMER-On  the  Eve  of  His  Execution. 
CROMWELL— First  Opening  of  Parliament. 
SIDNEY — Speech  on  the  Scaffold. 
CHESTERFIELD— Against  the  Gin  Bill. 
CHATHAM— On  the  Right  to  Tax  America. 
PITT — War  in  America  Denounced. 
FOX  -  British  Defeat  in  America. 
BANCROFT  — "The  People  in  Art,  Government 

and  Religion." 
CALHOUN— On  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
WEBSTER  — His  First  Bunker   Hill    Monument 

Oration. 
WE  N  D  ELL  P  HILLIP  S-On  the  M  urder  of  Lo^-ejoy. 
RUFUS  CHOATE— His  Eulogy  of  Webster. 
SUMNER— The  Crime  Against  Kansas. 
SEWARD— The  Irrepressible  Conflict. 
STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS— In  the  First  Debate 

with  Lincoln. 
BLAINE— On  the  Death  of  Garfield. 
CLEVELAND— His  First  Inaugural  Address. 
GRADY— The  Old  South  and  the  New. 
REED— Speech  Closing  Tariff  Debate. 
BEEC  HER— Speech  in  Liverpool. 


DE  LUXE  EDITION— WORLD'S  FAMOUS  ORATIONS 

Sign  and  Mail  Within  30  Days 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 
Genf/emen  :—F\ea.se  send  me  One  Set  of  the  De  Luxe  Edition  of  THE 
WORLD'S  FAMOUS  ORATIONS,  Edited  by  William  Jennings  Bryan-ten 
volumes,  bound  in  three-quarters  morocco.  If  satisfied  with  the  same,  I  will  remit 
$1.00  within  five  days  after  receipt  of  the  books,  and  $1.00  a  month  thereafter 
until  I  have  paid  the  full  Special  Price  of  $t6.oo.  If  not  satisfied  with  them  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing,  D.  3-22-13 


Name  , 


Post  Office 

Date State. 


You  Send  No  Money  with  the  Coupon 

— it  merely  calls  for  a  set  for  inspection.  Sign  and  send  it  to  us,  and 
we  will  forward  the  books  for  a  five-day  examination.  You  may  look 
through  them — note  the  excellency  of  tlie  binding;  the  artistic  type-page 
arrangement;  and  the  quality  and  tone  of  the  many  portraits  of  famous 
speakers  with  which  the  books  are  illustrated.  You  will  have  time  to 
peruse  and  enjoy  some  of  these  brilliant  speeches — many  of  them  have 
marked  epochs  in  the  world's  history — all  of  them  are  permeated  by 
sound  philosophy — they  practically  epitomize  the  thought  of  the  ages — 
the  most  brilliant  mental  efforts  of  the  world's  great  leaders. 

The'five  days  will  grive  you  ample  time  to  judcre  i>f  the'quality  and  value  of  the 
set.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  books,  send  us  $1.00,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  price  maybe  paid  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1.00  each.  If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, notify  us  ana  we  will  take  the  books  off  your  hands.  Yoii  place  yourself 
under  no  obligation  by  sending  the  coupon.    We  pay  all  carriage  charges. 
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THE  SPICE   OF   LIFE 


THE    LITERACY    DIGEST 


m 


6s: 


Experienced. —  Employer  —  "  Do     you 

know  the  duties  of  an  office  hoy?" 

Office  Boy — "  Yes,  sir;  wake  up  the 
bookkeeper  when  I  hear  the  boss  coming." 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Recruits. — Jir.soN — "  Hear     you 
had  an  addition  to  your  family." 

NiGsoN — "  Yes,  two." 

JiGSON — "  Twins?" 

NuGSON — "  No — a   baby    boy    and 
■wife's  mother." — Til-IAti. 


have 


mv 


Munchausen,  Jr. — 'Aroi.d — "  Who  giv' 
yer  yer  black  ej^e,  Jimmie?" 

JiMMiE — "  No  one.  I  was  lookin'  thro' 
a  knot-hole  in  the  fence  at  a  football 
match,  an'  got  it  sunburnt." — London 
Sketch. 


Worth  It. — "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said 
the  judge,  "  is  there  anything  you  wish  to 
say  before  sentence  is  passed  upon  you?" 

"  No,  my  lord,  there  is  nothin'  I  care  to 
say;  but  if  you'll  clear  away  the  tables 
and  chairs  for  me  to  thrash  my  lawyer, 
you  can  give  me  a  year  or  two  extra." — 
'Tit-Bits. 


That's  the  Question. — "  Here  is  a  story 
of  a  Chicago  woman  who  says  that  present 
marriage  laws  make  woman  the  slave  of 
man,"  said  the  square-jawed  matron  as 
she  looked  up  from  the  newspaper. 

"  Why  don't  they  enforce  the  law, 
then?  "  meekly  asked  Mr.  Henpecke. — 
Buffalo  Express. 


Right  Away. — Orator — "  Now,  then,  is 
there  anybody  in  the  audience  who  would 
like  to  ask  a  question?" 

Voice — "  Yes,  sir;  how  soon  is  the  band 
going  to  play?" — Neic  Orleans  Titnes- 
Deviocrat. 


Wanted  to  Swap. — Two  Kansas  City 
.lawyers,  whose  names  are  withheld  for 
obvious  reasons,  declare  that  they  were 
present  when  the  follov>ing  incid-ent  oc- 
curred: 

Uncle  Mose  was  a  chronic  thief  who 
usually  managed  to  keep  within  the  petty- 
larceny  limit.  One  time  he  miscalculated, 
however,  and  was  sent  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  grand  larceny. 

"  Have  you  c  l:,v,ver,  Mose?"  asked  the 
court. 

"  No,  sah." 

"  Well,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  I'll  appoint 
a  couple.  Air.  Jones  and  ]VIr.  Brown  \Yill 
act  as  counsel." 

"What's  dat?" 

"  Act  as  your  lawyers — consult  with 
them  and  prepare  to  tell  me  whether  you 
are  guilty  or  not  guilty." 

"  Yas,  sah.* 

iMose  talked  to  his  attorneys  for  a  few 
moments  in  husky  whispers.  The  judge 
caught  only  the  word  alibi,  several  times 
repeated.  Then  INIose  arose,  scratched 
his  head,  and  addregt  the  court: 

"  Jedge,  yoh  Honah,"  he  said.  "  Cou'se 
Ah's  only  an  ign'ant  niggah.  an'  Ah  don' 
want  toll  bothah  yoh  Honah,  but  Ah 
would  suttinly  like  toh  trade,  yoh  Honah, 
one  ob  dese  yeah  lawyers  foh  a  witness." — • 
Everybody's    Magazine. 


ilV 


Towerman  E.  F. 
Heideof  the  Rock 
Island  Lines  has 
carried      for       lO 


52L:vs5sCii''"!(>^Ji<M*kii-«„.-j . 


Where  Accurate 
Time  is  Vital 

The  selection  of  a  watch  is  not 

a  case  of  sentiment  or  fad  with 

years  a  Hamilton   railroad    men.     Their    watches 
Watch  that  is  high- 
ly satisfactory. 


W.E.  Brown. an- 
other Rfx^k  Islaod 
To\vcrni:in.  who 
has  for  6  years  car- 
ried a  Hamilton 
that  is  famous  for 
its  accuracy. 


must  be  the  best.     Both   men 

shown  above  carry  Hamiltons, 
and  that  they  are  just  two  out  of  many  thousands  of  Hamilton 
owners  on  railroads  is  proven  by  this  fact:  Over  one-half  of 
the  men  on  American  Railroads  maintaining  Official  Time 
Inspection  carry  The 

*'The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 


If  you  want  a  watch  as  accurate  a 
Hamilton.  Thi-  Hamilton  12size  s 
thinnest  19  or  23  jewel  12-size  watc 
complete  only. 


s  the  watches  these  men  carry  buy  a 
liown  here  is  tlic  most  accurate  and 
h  made  in  America.    This  size  sold 


Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

a  book  about  watches  containi'^E  ad- 
v!c:  about  bow  to  buy  a  watch  that 
evrryoiie  int-rfsted  in  th?  purcha'e 
of  a  fine  waich  can  profitably  read. 
It  contains  pictures,  descript:onsand 
list  cf  various  HanuUon 
Models. 

HAMILTON  WATCH 
COMPANY 

Dept.  L 
Lancaiter,  Pa. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  ponitry  for  1913,  larce, 
manypagesof  poultry  facts, differeut  breeds  in  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  iUustriited  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggs  for 
hrttcliing.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  book. 

3.  H.  OR£ID££.  Box  15        BheeniB,  P&. 


The  Standard  Die  tic  nary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and 
contains  **all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language.'* 


GET  IN  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF 

Sell  Typewriters  For  Us 
SAMPLES   AT   WHOLESALE 

Big    commissions — monthly    payments — trial 
shipments — new  stock — visible  models. 

Typewriters  from  $28.50  up  that  formerly  sold  for  $100. 
ICrite  today  for  Agency  offer.      Mention  the  Literary  Digest. 


Use  the ^ 

Coupon  ISj" 

Michigan  Typewriter  Elxchange 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


FROM  UTERARY  DIGEST 


Name.  .  . 
Address. 


CHli 


THE    LlTERAIfV     DIGEST 


Miirch  a,  191$ 


Nuiurnily. — J  Attn — "Would  you  marry 
b  man  who  was  your  infi-rior'.'  " 

^■  "  If  I  man     at  M."— Cleveland 

Ft  VT. 

Hi-lurtani.  i.  r,    Ariluir,    you 

art'  tin    ~i)ii  <>r  a  .  iaii.     Tr^'  to  be- 

have likf  one  for  jiisi  ono  day." 

"  All  right,  motlit  r,  but  it  will  spoil  the 
whole   day  for  in.<    — Life. 


Poor  Rules.—"  \  ou  say  you're  so  good. 
Why  didu't  you  enter  the  amateur  broad 
jump?" 

"  Rules  didn't  suit  me." 

•  Why  not?" 

"  They  wanted  to  start  us'off  with 'a 
pistol    shot,   and    I    do   my   !>  iiping 

whtu  I  hear  an  auto  horn."  n'tgtdn 

Herald. 


Long-Headed. — Senator  Lodge  was  talk- 
ing in  Boston  about  certain  investigating 
committees. 

"  They  are  like  the  brook,"  he  said. 
"  They  flow  on  forever.  Some  of  them,  in 
fact,  remind  me  strongly  of  Si  Hoskins. 

"  Si  Hoskins  got  a  job  last  spring  at 
shooting  muskrats,  for  muskrats  over- 
ran the  mill-owner's  dam. 

"  There,  in  the  lovely  spring  weather. 
Si  sat  on  the  grassy  bank,  his  gun  on 
his  knee,  and,  finding  him  thus  one  morn- 
ing,  I  said: 

"  '  What   are  j'ou   doing;    Si?' 

"  '  I'm  paid  to  shoot  the  muskrats,  sir,' 
he  answered.  '  They're  underminin'  the 
dam.' 

"  '  There  goes  one  now,'  said  I.  '  Shoot, 
man  !     Why  don't  you  shoot?' 

"  Si  puffed  a  tranquil  cloud  from  his 
pipe  and  said: 

"  '  Do  you  think  I  want  to  lose  my 
job?'  " — New   York   Tribune. 


Clever  Daughter. — "  Mamma,  don't  you 
think  Schiller  quite  out  of  date?" 

"  I   c».rtainly  do." 

"I'm  so  glad.  I  just  smashed  his  statu- 
ette in  the  drawing  room." — Meggendorfer 
Blaetler. 


A  Real  Husky. — "  Is  that  big  risk  you 
took  a  good  one?"  inquired  the  president. 

"  Positive,"  replied  the  local  manager. 
"  The  man  has  just  been  pardoned  from  a 
Federal  prison  because  he  hasn't  much 
longer    to    Uve." — Fuck. 


'  Criminal  Sarcasm. — Ex-Hebo — "  Ah, 
my  boy,  when  I  played  '  Hamlet '  the 
audience  took  fifteen  minutes  to  leave  the 
house." 

Vicious  Ex-Comedian  (coldly) — "  Was 
he  lame?" — New  York  American. 


Wrong  Above  the  Ears. — Owner  of 
Car — "  Why  did  you  leave  your  last 
place?" 

Chauffeur — "  The  guy  I  w^orked  for 
went  crazy.  Started  shingling  his  house 
when  his  car  needed  new  tires." — Fuck. 


Dad's  Destination.— His  Dad — "Johnny, 
where  will  you  be  when  you  are  a  middle- 
aged  man  if  you  keep  up  this  kind  of 
conduct?" 

Johnny — "  Dunno.  I  know  where 
you'll  be,  but  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  tell." — 
Judge. 


— "  Podgers, 
my    picture 


the 
un- 


Comforting. — Dauber 
art  critic,  has  roasted 
mercifully." 

Friend — "  Don't  mind  that  fellow. 
He's  no  ideas  of  his  own;  he  only  repeats 
like  a  parrot  what  others  say." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Heaven  Below. — Suitor — "  I  have  no 
bad  habits.     I  don't  smoke  or  drink." 

Fathf.r — "  Neither  ha«  my  daughter. 
She  doesn't  play  or  sing."-  Jirouklyn 
Life. 


Solved  Living  Cost.—"  I  understand 
your  husband  is  a  man  of  great  abilities. "^ 

"  He  certainly  is.  He  beat  up  four  bill 
collectors  yesterday  so  they  can't  come 
back  for  six  months."— Fliegende  Blaetler, 


CURRENT     EVENTS 


Foreien 

March  7. — The  British  sieam.ship  Calvados  is 
wrecked  near  Constantinople  and  200  lives 
are  lost. 

Henry  Lane  Wilson,  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
after  sending  his  resignation  to  President- 
Wilson,  announces  that  he  will  remain  at  his. 
post  until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

Provisional  President  II uerta  of  Mexico  makes 
an  official  denial  of  the  charge  that  President 
Madero  and  his  brother  Gustavo  were  mur- 
dered. 

Miss  Olive  Wharry,  a  London  suffragette,  is 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in  prison  for 
setting  Are  to  a  park  pavlhon. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Himgarian  Parliament 
passes  a  suffrage  reform  bill  by  which  a  large- 
number  of  women  are  enfranchised. 

March  8. — Madame  Constant,  wife  of  the  Bel- 
gian Minister  to  Persia,  is  slain  and  the  Minis- 
ter himself  is  wounded  by  a  Persian  in  the- 
streets  of  Teheran. 

March  10. — State  troops  of  Sonora,  whose  Con- 
gress refuses    to  submit  to    the  Hucrta  na- 
tional   administration,    captiu-e     the    mining- 
town  of  Nacorazi! 

Reports  from  elections  held  throughout  Spain 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  show  that  9.'i 
Liberals,  55  Conservatives,  8  Republicans,  and 
20  Catholics  are  chosen,  indicating  that  Prem- 
ier Romanones  will  be  supported  by  a  majority. 

Six  persons  are  killed,  more  than  ahxmdred  in- 
jured, and  scores  of  buildings  are  wrecked  by 
a  dynamite  explosion  at  the  town  of  Irvine,, 
near    Glasgow. 

Ten  persons  are  fatally  injured  and  46  are  hurt 
in  a  theater  panic  at  Verins,  France. 

(Continued  on  page  P88) 


Classified    Columns 


PARENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  oftered 
ior  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  ro'ugh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  942  F  Street,  Washington,  L).  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mlrs.  are  writing 
lor  patents  procured  througii  me.  3  books 
«iih  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patenter  no  lee. 
R.  B.Owen. 45 Owen  B!dg.,Wasiungton,D.C. 

PATENTS  TH.4T  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  tree.  Highest  reiereiices. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  searcli.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F St. Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  U2-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL    ESTATE 


Lake  Wales  and  Iron  Mountain 

Subtropical  Florida's  most  picturesque 
region.  Modem  hotel  open.  Splendid  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  boating.  Unspoiled,  elevated 
lake  fronr  homesites  and  tracts  for  citrus 
Iruit  culture,  midwinter  gardening,  for  sale. 
Low  cash  prices.  Write  for  illus.  booklet  and 
map;  no  postals.  LAKE  WALES  LAND 
CO.,  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

Big  Profits  Are  Assured  You 

on  a  Southeastern  farm.  Land  $10  an  acre  up ; 
easy  terms;  yielding  $50  to  $200  an  acre  annu- 
ally; best  social  and  school  privileges.  The 
Southern  Railway  lines  will  supply  all  fects, 
land  lists  and  subscription  to"Southem  Field" 
free.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Indus- 
trial Agent,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSI.NESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLL.ARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

Circulation  .  Manager  ;  Long  established 
weekly  of  national  influence;  must  be  able  to 
originate  mail  work  and  direct  field  agents  ; 
give  experience,  qualifications  and  refer- 
ences; confidential.  Address  H.  B.  S.,  care 
Fuller  Co.,  623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


COINS.    STAMPS.    ETC. 

RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
Premium  list  10c.  Larg:e  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc., 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  —  10c.  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dept.   L,  32    East   23d   Street,  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  •  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  ser\'ice.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway,  New  York. 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 
material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers 
club  women  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, New  Albany,  Ind. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directorij 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  for  DAY  BY  DAY  ITINERARIES 

DE  POTTER  TOUKS  CO. 
(34th  Year)  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  !vli!n  »> 

1.5th  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  unth  tnaps. 
Jobnton  Toors,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

EUROPE 

$335 

S.  H.  LONCLEY 

314  Main  St.,     WORCESTER,  MASS. 

FIIRHPF  I'a'y  t"  Scotland,  120  days. 
LiUlVWI  L.  f9oo.00— no  extras— finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line — Party  limited  to  three 
members.  Address  Babcock's  Tours, 
Established  1900,   137  Dean  St.,    BrooUjn,   N.  T. 


CI|DnpC  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow, 
blinUrt  Co-operaiive.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Smalt 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby,    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


EuroReillillM 

heT-t  manaeemeiu.  best  testimoniule.  and  the 

lowest  pru-GS  in  the  world. 

The  TEMPLE  TOURS,  8  BeaconSt..Bo8toii, Mass. 


-A  U  l_      .^^OUT      T-RJ^Vve  t_      &     "I~OtJf=?  s 


ISYVEDEN  AND  DENMARK  i 

SCA.IMDlr>l/\.VI/!\tM  TRAVEL. B<J RE AO 

la  BF?OAOWAy,C;EI^"L.AGENCV.  r*EV»^  yORK  CIT/ 


$370 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 

Other  popular  Tours.  University  men,  leaders 
The Shelton Tours, ■J22  Old SoathRldg  ,liaston,IUas9. 


EUROPE 


Summer  Homes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  seashore  cottage — your  moun- 
tain bungalow — your  farm-land  home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  Beekins  summer  homes  make  their  plans  in  the  early  sprine.  You  should  be 
ready  to  tell  these  seekers  just  what  you  have.  OUR  REAL-ESTATE  DIRE(rrORY 
has  been  the  means  of  dispoBing  of  several  large  and  valuable  properties  This  DI- 
RECTORY will  appear  in  the  issue  dated  April  5th  p-  d  will  feature  SUMMER-HOME 
ADVERTISING.  Write  immediately  for  information,  rates,  etc.,  to 

Renl-Estnte  Directory  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST         -         -  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York 
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2  LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 

to  the 

WEST  INDIES 

and  tlie 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Mar.  29,  i6  days— $145  up 

Apr.  io,i6     '•    — $145  " 

Apr^So.  i6     "    -$145  " 

By  S.S.VIcrORIA  LUISE 

and  MOLTKE 

Weekly  Tours 

to    JAMAICA    and    the 

PANAMA  CANAL 
CUBA,    HAYTI.   COLOMBIA. 

COSTA  RICA, 

by   "  PRI  N  Z"    and   other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 

SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  LAND  OF  THE  MID- 

MGllT    srN 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLANDS.  ICELAND,  SPITZ- 

BEROEN.   NORTH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

From  Hnml'urn. during  JUNE, 

JULY   and    AUGUST,    by    S.S. 

VICTOKIA  LUISE.  S  SKIS- 

MAhCKA  S.S.  METEOR 

Write  for  foil  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN 

»a(lway  •  New  York 


PLMXPLMXPLMTPLM 


f  INOEPENOENT1|1  V 

AnouND'^V/onLDTRiPS 


M 


ducatio 


trip  of  the  ase.! 
Start   any   lime,    any  [ 
place,  either  direction. 
The  price  i«  the  tame.  | 
Europe,     Mediterran- 
ean,     Egypt,     India. 
Ceylon,  China,  Japan. 
Java,  Philippine! 
Hawaii,  etc 

Tiivmas-  aeaa  com 
>u  ivu  m  Kuu 
irrif*  nw 

■KoumJ  th*  IfoHtf  THjm"  B««kUI  \ 

lOELRICHS  &  CO. 


N.W  Tw«  ■.  ClAfS^XMIVS  *  CO. 

_  Cklc*— 

■  CCvrVAL  NAT10NA1,  BANK 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Elxpenses  Included 

FIIRflPF  Seventy  Spring  and  Summer 
LUnUrL  Tours,  comprising  Tours 
de  Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.    All   Routes.    Special    features. 

Tours  to  Land  of  Midnight  San, 
Russia,  etc.  Summer  Tour  to  Ori- 
ental  Lands. 

iKir  I  Itcivc       For  Individuals,  Fam- 

INLLUMVt       jijgg    or  Private   Par- 

INDEPENDENT   ties,  arranged   for 

Tr»iiDC  travel  m  .America,  the 

lUUKo  Orient  or  Europe. 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

Send  for  Program  desired. 
Our  complete  chain  0/155  offices 
A  round  the  World  furnishes  un- 
equalled and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Philadelphia, Chicago, San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Tr:ivolprs'    Clieqiios    arc 

Uood  .%11  Over  tUc   World. 


% 


The  most  beautiful  regions  of 

EUROPE 

are  situated  on  the  lines  of  the 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway       /^ 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  ul 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  within  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 

in  the  world. 

Descriptive    pamphlets,    maps 
and  information  from 

P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.Cily 


[!QaT[[G[ri[HW(LtQ\^ 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.    Ideal  Trips. 

Sailings  June  and  July  to  Naples  and  the 
North.    E.  W.  Van  Duien,  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 


Pernio II ally    ('oiitliicliMl    I'.-irt  li-s  in 
ll:i>.  June   :iiiil  Jiili    lit  tlio 

co\ri.\i:.\T  -wn  ukitisii  isi>ks 
kokw.\v.s«i;im:\  a  ih;.\.mauk 

sknd  for  itineraries. 

We  have  unequalled  facilities  Jor  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
i\'e7v  York  or  Boston.     II  rite  for  any  tn- 
fortnatioti  pertaining  to  travel. 
Of.orge  E.  Marstebs 
248  Washington  St..  Boston    31  W.  30th St.,  N.  Y. 


Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  Annerica 

All  parties  carefully  selected.    For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


SUJMMER   TRIPS 

to  Italy,  Dalmatla.  Tyrol.  Swltzer. 
land,  FrsMK'o  and  KiikI""<I 

The  Misses  Phillips,  '"/EwV^r^ 


Usual 


PI  ADIT  TrtllDQ  to  F-urope  invariably  s 
VLiAIVIV.  I  vrUIVO  full  satisfaction.  Usnai 
travel  routes  and  r.itos,  but  unusual  features  that 
insure  most  for  the  money.  Send  for  tour  book. 
F.    C.   Clark,    Time?    Btiilding,     New    York. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season— Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINE  rOVRS.    GLEJiS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tonrs,  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

.%round  the  World 

Westward,  September  20. 

Eastward,  November  15. 
Mediterranean  April  12,  Tune  3,  7,  28. 
Northern  Route  ^lay  7,  June  24. 
North  Cape— Russia  June  24. 

BEACON  TOURS 
Holy  Land  April  23,  July  1. 
Italy— England  Apr  26,  May  17,  Jun  28,  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  11.  14,  28,  July  2.  h. 
Norway  June  25.       Music   Lovers'    July  2. 
Book  Lovers' Tune  28.    Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.    Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Coii(regatianal  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Comfort  and  Convenience  Without  a  Crowd 
KUllOPK 

Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  in- 
cluding fifteen  days  aatomobil- 
injj,  April  12,  Spain  and  Portugal,  April 
25.  Seventeen  other  tours  to  Mediter- 
ranean. British  Isles,  North  Cape,  Rus- 
sia, and  General  European  Tours. 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  TKAVEl, 
Italy,  Bavaria,  France,  England,  with 
lectures  by  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 
M.  Solomon  Reinach,  Sigrnors  Biagi  and 
Villari  and  others.  Europe  interpreted  by 
some  of  its  master  minds.  All  travel  first 
classand  only  best  hotelsused.    June  28. 

AUTOMOBILE  TOURS 
Tours  to  Europe  including  from  ten  days 
to  five  weeks  automobiling  in  EnRland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  DolomiTes, 
and  Black  Forest.  June  11,  12,  19,  July 
1  and  later, 
AKOlMt  the  woRf.D.  Year's  Tour,  July  1, 

Other  Tours.  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  &  Dec. 
Which  booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 
Kayuiond    <&   %Vhll<-i>iiib    *'<>. 
Boston,    New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago 


EUROPE 

TOl'RS  AT   MODKR.ATE  COST 

to  the  Mertiterranpan,  British  Isles  nmi 
the  Continent.  Efficient  manugement 
and  small  parties. 

PEySION  TOURS 
THIC  PII.GRI.n  TOVRS 
306  Washington  St.,  BUSTON 

Kaymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  As't*. 
Boston,     New  York.     Phila.,    Chicago 


Travel  Free ,Cnotn  Care 


BARTLETT    TOURS 

Small  parlies,  congenial  companion- 
ship, superior  hotels,  leisurely  and 
comprehensive  sightseeing  plans,  first- 
class  transportation.     33  rd  Season. 

Send  for  helpful  Brochure  L 
containing  23  itineraries  and 
valuable  information  free. 

BARTLETT    TOURS  CO. 
200  S.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobile*  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusiye  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  (includins 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"  Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto,"  fullr  describe*  our 
service*.    Free  on  request 

Write  to  us  about  everythinj^ 


to  do  with  Motoring 


Jeryt 
in  Eu 


! 


rope. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildintfs 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS      " 

TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Italy  and  Central  Europe,  May  10 >800 

Scandinavia  and  Germany,  June  25, $405 

Egypt  and  Palestine,  May  10 J470 

Cultured  Leadership;  Inclusive  Prices.  'The 
Chautauqua  Way,"  containing  full  informa- 
tion, sent  free. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building.  Chicago. 

ENGLISH  TOURS 

PRIVATE  CARS    y%*KIe. 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free  from  Motor 
TourinsT  Co..  43  Pembroke  Place,  Liver- 
pool, Eng.  (Cables  "Tiaveling,  Liverpool") 
or  T.  &  C.  Bureau,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  V. 


,5ee  Switzerland 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler's Guide  in  Switzerland,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads, hotels,  points  of  interest ,  etc. 
Postpaid  loc.  Official  Information 
'jf  Bnreaa  of  Switzerland, 
i^*  241  Fitth,»ve..Ncw  VorkCitj-  ' 

LONDON    HOTELS 


OPPOSITE  THB    BRITISH    IHl'SEVM 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attindance  and 
Breakfast  from  $1.3-';  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  $2.04.  Ilooklet  from  lilirf«t  Tnii»l 
Itureau.    Cablesl  ••'Ihaekeray,  Wfsleeot,  I.ODdtm." 


London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridge  Sqnare,  Barswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfo-.tablt  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    (|^10.50;    weekly. 


BRIGHTON,        PRINCVS  HOTEL 

Gr.iii.l  .\venii(\  Hove.  Til  ••2-IW  Hove." 
First  cl:i8s,  eiclnsive.  private  Buites,  (self 
cont:\in>d)  Booklet  from  Litemr.v  Digest 
Travel  Burenu.  Golf.Tennis.  Croqnet.  B.ith- 
iiiL',  Avi.Ttion  Aprlr.  Miinngcr.  PRINCES 
HUIEL.  BRIGHTON. 


(iSS 


Write  for  Booklet  44 

fl  h  describes  a  safe,  consenative,  non- 
spcculahve,  non-Huctuating.  investment 
yielding  a  regular,  known  income-  - 
adapted  for  the  investment  of  savings  or 
surplus.       Investigate    this    Company's 

Gold  Mortgage  Bonds 

Denomioaiioni :  $100.  $500,  $1000 

Protected    by    Trust   Mortgage 
Interest  Payable  Semi-Annually 

fl  Thoroughly  secured  by  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  high- 
class,  improved,  income-producing  city 
property  —  located  on  Manhattan  Island, 
New  York  Gty,  the  most  valuable  and  most 
productive  area  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

NewYork  Real  Estate 
Security  Co. 

Assets    over    $14,000,000 
Capital    Stock    $3,950,000 

42  Broadway  New  York 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
But  They  Are 


-HartF    IN    CPAND   PAPir»5 


Dampness  is  the  Foe  of  Buildings  j 

! 


Dampness  in  new  or  old  buildings 
prevented  or  cured  by  the  use  of 
Trus-Con  Waterproofing  Products. 

, '''™s-Con  Waterproofing  Paste  added  to 
tne  water  used  in  mixing  cement  makes  con- 
crete and  stucco  walls  waterproof  and  damp- 
proot.    Use  it  when  you  build. 


I 


Trus-Con  Stone-Tex  applied  with  a  brush 
to  outer  walls,  new  or  old,  makes  them  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  and  gives  them  a  beau- 
tiful, umform  color.  Made  in  a  variety  of 
colors. 

.  Is  your  cellar  damp  ?  Write  us  for  free  ad- 
vice. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con 
Waterproofing  Products.  Write  for  full  in- 
formation, telling  us  your  needs. 

The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

336  Trus-Con  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Water  proofings.Dampproofings,Technical  Finishes 


THE    LriKKAin      liliJEST 

-Murfh  11.— The  Aimtro-IIungarlan  and  Uiw- 
s\\xn  Kovcrnriumih  aRnv  lo  .l.iiu>blllzi<  tJnlr 
nillitury  ron't-s  «tulli.n<<l  ut  imjIihk  uIoiik  the 
Ixiundury-lino   b<-twt«-n    iho   two  couiUrliiS. 

MlnLtior  of  thti  Trt-asury  Tj-dtwM-o  asks  the 
Itullun  Chaintwr  or  Dcputk-M  for  u  naval 
appropriation  of  $tO,0(Mi,(XK). 

March  1.1.^  Prof.  Kruiik  Johnson  (■(wxlnow,  of 
tho  Law  Dcpartiiicrit  of  Columbia  Unlvorsity, 
Is  uppoiiitwl  advi.-»r  of  the  C.'hiiioso  tiovern- 
intjii  in  thtt  reform  of  its  Constitution,  says  a 
IVkinK  dispatch. 

l*rc.si(hiit  (Jomi-z  of  Mexico  vetoes  the  Amnesty 
Hill,  which  was  disai)i)roved  by  our  .State 
l)<I>iirtajout. 


March  2!^,  1913 

THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAHt 


UuiueNtIc 

AV.\8HINGTON 

'^'i'':'*' />  -Kdgar  E.  Clark,  of  Iowa,  and  John  H. 
.\llarblo,  of  c:'alifornia,  are  appointed  nuimbers 
of  tin;  Interstate  Commerce  Conuiiission. 


March?. — Senator  Jarae-s  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas, 
is  ele<-ted  to  succeed  Senator  CJallinger,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate:  Charles  P.  HiKgins,  of  St.  Louis,  is 
made  Sertjoant-at-.\rms,  and  the  Kev.  E.  J. 
Prettyman.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
chosen  to  be  the  Senate's  chaplain. 

March  9.— William  Marshall  Bullitt,  of  Ken- 
tucky, resigns  as  Solicitor-General. 

March  10. — The   President  sends   the   following 

nominations  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation: 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General — Daniel  C. 

Hoper,  of  South  CaroUna. 
Third      Assistant      Postmaster-General — AJe.x- 

ander  M.  Dockery,  of  Missouri. 
Fourth    .\ssistant    Postmaster-General — James 

I.  Blakeslee,  of  Pennsvlvania. 
United  States  Judge,  District  of  Porto  Rico — 

Peter  J.  Hamilton,  of  Alabama. 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics — Charles  P. 

Nejll,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

March  11. — President  Wilson  makes  an  ofBcial 
pronouncementl  in  regard  to  the  Government's 
attitude  toward  the  Latin-Ajnerican  republics. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  asks  the 
Supreme  Court  to  restrain  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  from  enforcing  the  "newspaper  pub- 
licity" law. 

Luther  Conant,  Jr.,  resigns  as  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

March  12. — The  Postmaster-General  notifies  de- 
linciuent  publishers  that  he  will  enforce  the 
publicity  law  pending  the  constitutionality  test 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

March  1.3. — President  Wilson  sends  the  following 
nominations  to  the  Senate: 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y., 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Edwin  F.  Sweet,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  be 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
John  Skelton  Williams,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  be 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y. 
Beverly  T.   Galloway,  of  Washington,   D.   C, 

to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
James  A.  Edgerton,  New    Jersey,  Piu-chasing 

Agent  of  the  Post-offlce  Department. 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  is  made 

up  as  follows: 

Democrats— Chairman,  Simmons,  North  Caro- 
lina; Stone,  Missouri;  Williams,  Mississippi; 
Johnson,  Maine;  Shively,  Indiana;  Gore, 
Oklahoma:  Thomas,  Colorado;  James,  Ken- 
tucky;   Hughes,  New  Jersey. 

Republicans  —  Penrose,  Pennsylvania;   Lodge 

Massachusetts;    McCtunber,    North   Dakota; 

Smoot,    Utah:     Gallinger.    New    Hampshire; 

Clark,  Wyoming;    La  Follette,  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  is  to  be  Chairman 

of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

General. 

March  7. — More  than  thirty  lives  are  lost  and  a 
British  steamship  is  annihilated  when  343  tons 
of  dynamite  explode  in  lower  Baltimore  harbor. 

March  8. — The  jury  in  the  trial  of  Clarence  S. 
Darrow  at  Los  Angeles  on  a  charge  of  jury- 
bribing  fails  to  agree. 

:March  9. — Government  medical  experts  witness 
the  inoculation  of  tuberculosis  patients  by  Dr 
F.  F.  Friedmarm,   the  German  physician,   at 
New  York. 

.\gents  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  who 
have  been  investigating  the  death  of  President 
JIadero  of  INIexico  report  from  Galveston  that 
Madero  was  tortured  by  Huerta's  soldiers.  _ 

March  10. — The  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives defeats  a  bill  providing  for  a  vote 
on  State-wide  prohibition. 
Matthew  Hale.  Massachusetts  National  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  Progressive  party,  buys 
the  Boston  Journal  of  Frank  A.  Mimsey. 

March    13.— Henry    F.    HoHis,    Democrat,    is 
elected  Senator  trom  New  Hamsphire. 
The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  resolution  looking  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  equal  suffrage. 


In  tliu  column,  to  deride  qu«tion.  concerning  the  correct  uie 
of  word.,  .he  Funk  &  W.gn.ll.  Suind.rd  D.clK«.,y  u  coo! 
•ulled  at  arbiter. 

...»T''57  "'"i  P'''"**  ^^'"'  in  mind  that  no  notice 
utii  oe  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


n„  1^'  ^'      *^''i"   "^«'*"'    ^^      Va  — 'Wm   you 

kindly  pronounce  for  me  the  following  words  and 
give  me  such  additional  Information  as  you  can 
alxnit  th(^inf~'Asolarido.  Ferishiah.  Jocoseric.  La 
■^utsiaz  Pacchiarotto.FiJine.IIohensliel-Schwangau, 
liutaustion.  Paracelsus,  Pippa.  Sordello,  Colombe. 
Anuria. 


no    ; 
;  and 

"a's" 
"ma- 
"the 


Asolando  is  as-o-lan'do  (both  "a's"  as  "a"  in 
"at";  the  first  "o"  short,  as  "o"  in  "obey"; 
the  second  long,  as  "o"  in  "no"). 

Ferishiah  is  fe-ri.sh'ta"(''o"  as  "e"  in  "they"; 
"i"  as  "i"  in  "machine";  and  "a"  as  "a"  in 
"arm").  He  was  a  Persian  historian,  born  at 
Astrabad  about  1550. 

Jocoseria  is  dzho"co"se"ri"a  ("o"  as  in 
"o"   as  in  "they";  "i"  as  in  "machine" 
"a"  as  in  "arm"). 

La  Saisiaz  is  la  sa"i"si"  az'  (the  three 
as  "a"  in  "arm";  the  two  "i's"  as  "i"  In 
chine").  Thase  words  are  Savoyard  for 
sun."  Browning  used  the  words  as  the  title  of  a 
poem  because  they  were  the  name  of  the  villa 
near  Geneva  where  he  and  a  friend,  who  died 
there  very  suddenly,  spent  a  part  of  the  summer 
of  the  year  1877.  The  poem  is  said  to  have  been 
Browning's  "In  Memoriam." 

Pacchiarolto  is  pak-ki'a-rot-to"  (the  first  "a" 
as  "a"  in  "art";  the  second  as  "a"  in  "tg"; 
"i"  as  "i"  in  "machine";  the  first  "o"  as  "o" 
in  "obey  ';  the  second  as  "o"  in  "no").  Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto  was  a  painter  of  Sienna'about  whose 
work  in  distemper  Browning  WTOte  a  poem.  An 
account  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  "Commen- 
tary on  the  Life  of  Sodoma,"  published  in  Flor- 
ence in  1855,  and  more  recently  in  Bryan's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Painters  and  Engravers,"  from  which 
we  learn  that,  notwithstanding  that  he  painted 
reUgious  themes,  he  was  an  adept  at  getting  into 
trouble,  so  that  he  was  imprisoned  and  banished 
more  than  once. 

Fiflne  is  fl"fln'  (both  "i's"  as  "i"  in  "ma- 
chine"). A  poem  by  Browning,  whose  full  title 
is  "  Fiflne  at  the  Fair."     It  was  published  in  1872. 

Hohensliel-Schwangau  is  ho'en-stil-schvan'gau 
("o"  as  "o"  in  "no";  "i"  as  "i"  in  "machine"; 
"a"  as  "a"  in  "arm";  and  "au"  as  "ou"  in 
"house"). 

Balauslion  is  ba-la'sti-on  (the  first  "a"  as  "a" 
in  "at  ";  the  second  as  "a"  in  "all  ";  "i"  as  "i" 
in  "pin,"  and  "o"  as  "o"'  in  "atom").  A 
Rhodian  girl  devoted  to  Athens,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Syracusans  and  seciu-ed  her  release 
by  reciting  Euripides"s  play,  "The  Alcestis.'" 

Paracelsus  is  par"a-sersus  (the  first  "a"  as 
"a""  in  "art";  the  second  as  "a"  in  "sofa";  "e" 
as  "e"  in  "pen";  and  "u"  as  "u"  in  "but"). 
He  was  a  famous  Swiss  physician  and  alchemist 
who  lived  from  1493  to  1541. 

Pippa  is  pip'a  or  peep'pa  ("a"  in  the  first 
pronunciation  as  "a"  in  "sofa";  in  the  second 
pronunciation  as  "  a"  in  "artistic"").  A  yoimg 
silk-worker  employed  in  the  mills  of  Asolo,  whose 
singing  on  her  yearly  holiday  (New-year's  day) 
influences  several  persons  for  good. 

Sordello  is  sor-del'o  (the  first  "o"  as  "o""  in 
"nor"';  the  second  as  "o"  in  "no").  An  Italian 
troubadour  who  meets  Dante  and  Vergil  in  Purga- 
tory. In  Browning's  poem,  Sordello  typifies 
human  perfection  and  liberty. 

Colombe  is  co"lomb'  (the  first  "o"  as  "o"  in 
"not";  the  second  as  "o"  in  "nor"). 

Luria  is  lu'ri-a  ("u"  as  in  "rule";  "i"  as  in 
"pin";  "a"  as  in  "sofa"").  A  noble  Moor  who 
leads  the  Florentine  army  against  the  Pisans,  and 
while  gaining  victories  for  the  Florentines  is  de- 
famed by  them  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  minimize  the  value  of  his  services,  and  thus 
reduce  their  obligation  to  him.  Luria,  disgusted 
at  their  ingratitude,  relieves  the  state  of  a  debt 
it  was  unfit  to  bear  by  committing  suicide. 
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I.EO  SLEZAK 

I.eo  Slezak,  famous  for  his  singing  of 
the  title  role  in  "Otello,"  says: 

•'  Tuxedo  means  tobacco  superiority. 
It  easily  liolJs  Jiist  place  in  my  opin- 
ion on  account  of  its  ivotiderful  mild- 
ness and  fragrance.'''' 


^^>m 


Grand  Opera  Stars  Choose 

TUXEDO 

The  favorite  tobacco  of  the  world's  best  singers 

THE  world's  great  singers,  the  bright  stars 
of  grand  opera,  men  whose  voices  are  their 
fortunes,  tnust  have  confidence  in  the 
tobacco  they  smoke,  must  choose  a  tobacco  that  is 
mild  and  fragrant,  a  tobacco  that  has  no  harmful 
effect  on  their  throats. 

Leading  singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  during  the  current  season — Leo  Slezak, 
Karl  Jorn,  Dinh  Gilly,  Adamo  Didur,  Putnam 
Griswold,  Herbert  Witherspoon  —  find  Tuxedo 
the  one  tobacco  they  can  smoke  with  thorough  en- 
joyment and  absolute  safety. 

Tuxedo  cannot  sting,  bite,  or  irritate  the  delicate 
membranes  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 


HERBERT  WITHERSPOON 

Herbert    Witherspoon,    celebrated    as 
"The  King"  in  "Lohengrin,"  says: 

'Tuxedo  is  a  good,  ivholesome  tobacco 
ivith  a  mildness  and  fragrance  all 
its  own.  It  adds  many  degrees  to  my 
pipe  pleasure." 


KARL    JORN 

Karl  Jorn,  who  sings  the  role  of  "  Tht- 
King's  Son"'    in    "  Koenigskinder, 
says : 

"  Tuxedo  is  the  ideal  smoke  in  my 
opinion.  If  you  Jind  your  energy 
sagging,  try  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo. 
It 's  a  wonderful  bracer.''^ 


'^j^ 
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THE  PERFECT  PIPE  TOBACCO 

Skillfully  treated  under  the  famous  "Tuxedo 
process, ' '  Tuxedo  burns  slowly,  and  affords  a  cool, 
mild,  pleasant  smoke. 

Leading  men  in  every  walk  of  life  testify  to  the 
soothing,  energizing,  helpful  influence  of  Tuxedo. 
Business  men  find  Tuxedo  restful.  Authors  and 
journalists  smoke  it  while  they  write.  Doctors 
enjoy  it  and  recommend  it.  Lawyers,  ministers, 
and  others  use  it  regularly. 

If  you  try  Tuxedo  for  a  month  and  cut  out 
other  smokes,  you  will  find  that  you  are  getting 
the  utmost  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  possible  out 
of  your  smoking,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
your  general  health  will  have  improved. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin,  Mrith 
gold  lettering,  curved 
to      fit      pocket 


Convenient  pouch,  in- 
ner-lined with 
moisture  -  proof    paper 
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SAMPLE  TUXEDO  FREE 

— Send  as  2c  in  itaraps  for 
postage  and  we  will  mail 
yoD  prepaid  a  souTcnir  tin  of 
TUXEDO  tobacco.  Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPART. 

MENT. 
Ill  Fifth 
Ave., New 
York  City 


PUTNAM  GRISWOLD 

Putnam  Griswold,  known  to  all  opera 
lovers  as  "Konig  Marke"  in  "  Tri>- 
tan  und  Isolde,"  says: 

"^   smoke  of  Tuxedo  adds  zest  / 
my    work.      /swear   by   it   and   cj,- 
dorse  it  above  all  other  tobaccos." 


ADAMO  DIDUR 

Adamo  Didiir,  famous  bass, well  known 
as  "  Marcel"'  in  "The  Huguenots," 
says : 

"Pre  compared  Tuxedo  -<i<ith  other 
tobaccos,  much  to  the  advayitage  of 
Tuxedo.  It  leads  by  a  wide  margin 
in  purity  and  mildness." 


^_-^2fe 
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DINH  GILLY 

Dinh  Gilly.  the  famous  "Tonio",in 
"  Pagliacci,*'  says: 

"■Pipe  smoking  gives  added  pleasure 
when  the  pipe  is  filled  with  Tuxedo. 
Tuxedo  provides  more  keen  enjo\ment 
than  any  other  tobacco  I  knozf.' 
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500 

Shaves  From  12  Blades 
Guaranteed 


Read  This  Guarantee 

ANY  shaver  failing  to  get  at  least  500  Head  Barber  shaves  from 
a  package  of  12  AutoStrop  blades  may  return  his  12  blades 
to  us,  state  how  many  shaves  he  is  short,  and  we  will  send  him 
enough  new  blades  to  make  good  his  shortage. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

is  the  only  Safety  Razor  which  enables  you  to  st7'op  the  blade 
sharp — shave,  and  then  clean  the  razor  without  removing  the 
blade  from  the  holder. 

Unstropped  blades  cannot  be  guaranteed.  We  can  guaran- 
tee our  blades  because  the  self-contained  automatic-stropping 
feature  is  so  convenient,  quick,  and  efficient  that  you  will  cheer- 
fully strop  your  blades  to  keen  Head  Barber  edges. 

For  sale  at  all  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
Price  $5.00.     Fancy  traveling  sets,  $6.50  up.     Write  for  catalogue. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company,  346  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Toronto.    London 
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RESCUING  CHINA  FROM  THE  "CROSS  OF  GOLD" 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  of  China  upon  a  cross  of  gold 
would  naturally  be  repugnant  to  an  Administration 
whose  foreign  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  and  our  keen  editorial  ol)servers  see  in  the 
disapproval  of  the  Chinese  loan  a  similar  chilling  attitude  toward 
the  entire  Taft  program  of  "dollar  diplomacy."  By  "dollar 
diplomacy"  the  press  mean  the  use  of  government  influence  to 
aid  and  protect  our  bankers  and  traders  in  their  transactions 
with  Latin-American  republics  and  with  China,  a  striking  ex- 
ample being  oiu*  armed  interference  in  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua. 
In  China's  case  it  now  appears  from  the  President's  statement 
that  the  Taft  Administration  requested  our  bankers  to  join  in 
the  "six-Power"  loan  to  China,  a  loan  so  onerous  in  its  terms  as 
"to  touch  very  nearlj-  the  administrative  independence  of  China 
itself,"  and  it  has  been  openly  charged  by  our  advocates  of 
recognizing  the  Chinese  Republic,  that  recognition  has  been 
delayed  by  all  the  Powers  to  put  the  screws  on  China  and  force 
acceptance  of  the  loan.  Now  the  Wilson  Administration  ex- 
plicitly disapproves  the  entire  Chinese  transaction,  and  most  of 
those  who  were  waiting  for  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  new 
Administration's  attitude  toward  "dollar  diplomacy"  are 
satisfied  by  the  President's  statement  that  this  poUcy  of  the 
Knox  regime  has  been  definitely  repudiated.  The  change  of 
front  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the  resignation  of  Huntington 
Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  closely  identified 
with  the  development  of  "dollar  diplomacy"  under  Secretary 
Knox.  As  the  Springfield  Rcpublicnn  sums  it  up,  the  present 
Administration  takes  the  stand  that  "banldng  houses  making 
foreign  loans  cannot  have  Uncle  Sam  as  their  collecting  agent." 
In  his  definite  refusal  to  continue  the  Taft  Administration's 
support  of  the  American  Banking  Syndicate's  participation  in  the 
proposed  "six-Power"  loan  of  .$125,000,000  to  China,  President 
Wilson  has,  in  the  opinion  of  manj-  friends  of  the  loan,  closed 
the  "open  door."  But  those  who  share  the  President's  objection 
to  the  plan  say,  with  the  New  York  World,  that  he  is  "for  the 
open  door,  but  not  one  forced  open  by  the  jimmy  of  guns  and 
landing  parties  in  support  of  private  interests."  The  Chinese- 
loan  question,  it  ^^-ill  be  i-emembered,  first  came  up  in  1909,  when 
President  Taft  demanded  that  the  United  States  be  admitted 
as  a  partj'  to  a  loan  being  arranged  by  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  Japan  and  Russia  were  included  later.  A  group  of 
American  bankers,  consisting  of  J.  P.  INIorgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  the  First  National   Bank,  and  the  National  Citj^ 


Bank  of  New  York,  entered  into  the  agreement  at  the  request  of 
the  Government.  The  progress  of  the  negotiationrs  has  been 
interrupted  and  delayed  bj'  adjustments  of  the  individual  inter- 
ests .of  the  several  would-be  creditors,  by  Chinese  dissatisfaction 
with  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  loan,  and  by  the  Chinese 
revolution.  To  the  bankers'  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  new 
Administration  wished  them  to  continue  to  seek  their  share  of 
the  loan  under  the  proposed  agreements,  the  President  returned 
a  decisive  negative.  His  official  statement  clearly  sets  forth  the 
Administration's  views  upon  "dollar  diplomacy,"  and  its  attitude 
toward  China.  It  is  also  generallj-  interpreted  as  foreshadow- 
ing an  earlj'  recognition  of  the  Chinese;  Republic  by  the 
United  States.  The  President  gives  Mr.  Taft's  reasons  for 
asking  the  bankers'  help,  and  then  tells  why  he  cannot  take  the 
same  action: 

"The  Administration  has  declined  to  make  such  request,  be- 
cause it  did  not  approve  the  conditions  of  the  loan  or  the  implica- 
tions of  responsibility  on  its  own  part  which  it  was  plainly  told 
would  be  involved  in  the  request. 

"The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  us  to  touch  very  nearly 
the  administrative  independence  of  China  itself,  and  this  Ad- 
ministration does  not  feel  that  it  ought,  even  hy  imphcation,  to 
be  a  party  to  those  conditions.  The  responsibility  on  its  part 
which  would  be  implied  in  requ(>sting  the  bankers  to  undertake 
the  loan  might  conceivably  go  the  length  in  some  unhappy 
contingency  of  forcilile  interference  in  the  financial  and  even  the 
political  affairs  of  that  great  Oriental  state,  just  now  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  power  and  of  its  ol)ligations  to  its  people. 

"The  conditions  include  not  only  the  pledging  of  particular 
taxes,  some  of  them  antiquated  and  burdensome,  to  secure  the 
loan,  but  also  the  administration  of  those  taxes  hy  foreign  agents. 
The  responsibilitj^  on  the  part  of  our  Government  implied  in  the 
encouragement  of  a  loan  thus  seciu-ed  and  administered  is  plain 
enough  and  is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  govern- 
ment of  our  people  rests. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  wnlling  but 
earnestly  desirous  of  aiding  the  great  Chinese  people  in  every 
way  that  is  consistent  with  their  untrammeled  development  and 
its  own  immemorial  principles.  The  awakening  of  the  people 
of  China  to  a  consciousness  of  their  possibilities  under  free  gov- 
ernment is  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  most  momentous,  event 
of  our  generation.  With  this  movement  and  aspiration  the 
American  people  are  in  profound  sympathy.  They  certainly 
wish  to  participate,  and  participate  very  generously,  in  opening 
to  the  Chinese  and  to  the  use  of  the  world  the  almost  untouched 
and  perhaps  unrivaled  resources  of  China. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  earnestly  desirous 
of  promoting  the  most  extended  and  intimate  trade  relationships 
between  this  country  and  the  Chinese  Republic.     Our  interests 
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art-  thosn  of  tlut  open  door — a  door  of  friendship  and  mutual 
udvutitH((o.     This  ia  the  only  door  we  care  to  outer," 

Hut  in  the  opiniou  of  such  papers  as  the  Boston  Tran.scrij)!, 
and  New  York  Hun,  (llobe,  and  Herald,  President  Wilson  is 
actually  elosins  this  dnor.  What  remains  of  the  i)rinciple  hrst 
laid  down  by  Secretary   Hay    is  now,   according    to   The  Sun, 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  "Herald"  Company. 

HE  ASKED  P'OR  BREAD,  AND  YOU  GAVE  HIM  A  HOT-AIR  BALLOON. 

Not  SO  flUing,  but  more  easily  digested. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  IlcruUl. 

"no  moro  than  a  grinning  skeleton  without  vital  organs  or 
muscles."  American  participation  in  the  liquidation  of  China's 
finances  was  necessary,  says  Mr.  Huntington  Wilson  in  his  rather 
long  and  reproachful  letter  of  resignation,  "in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  presence  of  the  potent,  friendly,  and  disinterested  influence 
of  the  United  States."     And  the  New  York  Globe  argues: 

"The  object  of  the  Taft  Administration  was  to  secure  some 
sort  of  assurance  against  the  possibility  of  trade  discrimination 
against  tliis  country  in  China.  On  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  our  trade  to  the  East  will  greatly  increase  if 
not  artificially  hampered,  and  it  seemed  a  measure  of  enlightened 
statesmanship  to  guard  against  such  hampering 

"We  have  deprived  ourselves  and  China  of  one  means  of  keep- 
ing the  door  open  to  all  on  equal  terms.  We  are  to  allow  the 
five  other  governments  to  exercise  over  Chinese  finances  and 
politics  a  power  that  President  Wilson  says  would  be  dangerous 
if  we  should  exercise  a  sixth  of  it." 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  new  policy  is  enthusi- 
asticallj^  endorsed  by  a  host  of  editors,  especially  those  of  Demo- 
cratic affiliations  and  anti-imperialistic  leanings.  They  thor- 
oughly believe,  to  use  the  New  York  WorkVs  phrase,  that  the 
Administration  stands  "for  the  largest  and  most  intimate  trade 
relations  with  China,  but  as  won  naturally  and  not  compelled." 

"Dollar  diplomacy,"  which  is  now  generally  thought  to  be 
officially  discredited  and  discarded,  is  defended  by  its  friend, 
the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.     He  has — 

"always  thought  that  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  national 
interests  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  other  nations  the  finan- 
cial force  of  the  United  States  could  be  marshaled  in  some  man- 
ner to  present  a  safely  united  front  abroad,  where  it  would  be 
like  the  apex  of  a  triangle,  but  would  have  at  home  at  its  base 
broad  equality  of  opportunity  both  for  citizens  desiring  to  invest 
and  for  bankers  desiring  to  engage  in  these  difficult  and  relatively 
risky  ventures." 

But  the  change  of  Administrations  has  brought  a  new  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  believes  that  the  Presi- 


dent's "carefully  formulated  statement"  is  "of  immediate  as 
well  as  of  historic  importance."  The  now  Administration  "would 
be  the  friend  of  all  nations,  but  it  is  not  ready  to  take  a  hand 
in  enforcing  the  claims  of  any  group  of  citizens  which  might 
end  in  a  situation  antagonistic  to  another  and  friendly  country." 
It  is  "i)roi)er  and  h-gitimate"  for  our  ministers  abroad  to  work 
for  the  promotion  of  American  trade.  But,  continues  The 
Republican: 

"Secretary  Knox's  departure  from  the  previous  practise  con- 
sisted mainly  in  tliis — that  he  used  the  country's  commercial 
interests  to  strengthen  its  jwlitical  or  di|)lomatic  power  abroad, 
wht^reas  in  the  past  the  country's  political  or^diplomatic  power 
had  been  used  to  promote  its  commercial  interests.  It  was  this 
adventuH'  of  his  that  brougiit  upon  liiia  the  "dollar  diplomacy' 
accusation,  with  all  of  its  unpopular  associations  and  impli- 
cations. 

"In  the  business  of  the  six-Power  loan  to  China,  Secretary 
Knox  did  not  simply  protect  and  aid  Ameri(!an  bankers  who,  on 
their  own  initiative,  sought  to  loan  money  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary.  Secretary  Knox  persuaded  the 
American  bank(>rs  to  join  tlu;  foreign  l)anking  syndicate  in  order 
that  their  participation  in  the  Chinese  loan  might  strengthen 
the  political  and  diplomatic  position  in  the  United  States  at 
Peking.  All  of  the  six  Powers  interested  in  China  demanded 
participation  for  their  })ankers  for  the  same  reason.  With 
money  claims  established  upon  the  Chinese  Government's 
credit,  through  their  nationals,  those  Governments  would  there- 
after have  been  fortified  in  their  presumptive  rights  to  intervene 
in  Chinese  affairs." 

In  this  poUtical  game,  explains  the  Springfield  editor,  Chinese 
interests  were  lost  sight  of.  It  made  no  difference  that  "a  large 
element  of  the  Chinese  people  was  opposed  to  the  loan  for  patri- 
otic purposes,  particularly  because  foreign  tax-collectors  and 
fiscal  agents  were  to  be  introduced."  The  foreign  governments 
continued  to  urge  the  placing  of  it,  "and  they  held  their  bank- 
ers in  line  as  if  the  financiers  had  been  artillerymen."  This 
"was  ill-starred  diplomacy  on  Secretary  Knox's  part,"  thinks 
this  writer,  and  our  bankers  "now  express  themselves  as  glad 
to  be  rid  of  the  business." 

In  Central  America,  says  The  Republican,  Secretary  Knox's 


A    GOOD    START. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 

"dollar    diplomacy    was    the    same  in  principle,  but  it  had  a 
somewhat  different  application  and  a  stronger  justification." 

"He  promoted  bankers'  loans  to  bankrupt  Central  American 
governments  in  order  to  secure  the  treaty  right  of  intervention 
in  those  countries  whenever  they  succumb  to  the  revolution 
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mania.  A  Xew  York  bankers'  loan  to  Honduras  or  Nicaragua 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  treaty  which,  in  efTect,  made  the 
United  States  (io\eninjent  fjuaraiitee  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest. A  revohition  or  war  witli  a  neifjliboriiif;:  country  would 
endanger  the  finances  to  such  an  extent  that  our  (Jovernment 
would  l)e  able  to  intervene  under  the  treaty  for  the  preservation 
of  order 

"Nowiiere  did  the  Knox  enterprises  in  this  direction  succoed. 
The  six-Power  loan  to  China  drafjfjed  alony  for  several  years 
without  consummation,  and,  altho  the  new  ChiiU'se  Rei)ublican 
CJo\ernment  needs  money  sorely,  it  is  now  more  than  e\er  a 
question  where  and  how  the  money  will  be  secured.  The 
treaties  with  the  Central  American  states  were  not  approved  by 
the  Senate,  and  obviously  the  Wilson  Administration  will  not 
submit  them  again  to  that  body. 

"The  making  of  bankers'  loans  to  shaky  foreign  goveniments 
for  political  i)urposes  is  ended,  so  far  as  this  covmtry  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  never  l)e  a  resort  to  them 
in  the  future.  Such  negotiations  are  subject  to  grave  abuses. 
In  the  case  of  China,  Anu'rican  prestige  should  l)e  nuiintained 
successfully  by  other  exi)edients.  Our  withdrawal  frotn  the  six- 
Power  syndicate,  in  fact,  may  increase  our  moral  influence  at 
Peking  quite  as  much  as  did  the  restoration  of  the  extortionate 
Boxers'  indemnity.  The  problem  of  the  more  or  less  l)ankrui)t 
Latin-American  states,  with  their  troul)lesome  foreign  debts, 
the  Wilson  Administration  doubtless  will  try  to  work  out  in 
some  other  way." 


word  regarding  some  of  the  bills  that  came  up  in  the  last  Congress 
"which  were  inspired  l)y  unionists  and  were  not  asked  for  by  the 
general  citizenship": 

"On  these  bills  the  record  of  Secretary  Wilson  is  that  of  a 
consistent  unionist,  and  he  himself  has  said  that  as  Scf-ntarv  he 


THE   NEW   DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR 

THE  OTHER  MEMBERS  of  President  Wilson's  eal)inet, 
tho  new  to  their  posts,  may  rely  for  a  while  ujion  the 
assistance  of  experienced  subordinates  and  the  guidings 
of  departmental  traditions  and  precedents.  But  William 
Rauehop  Wilson  becomes  the  first  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the 
full  responsibility  of  making  a  place  for  the  new  Department  in 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  with  the  hard 
problem  before  him  of  satisfying  his  friends  and  disappointing 
his  critics.  To  union  labor,  as  represented  by  its  press,  Mr. 
Wilson's  record  is  sufiicient  guaranty.  "Our  Billy"  first  came 
into  prominence,  notes  the  Lancaster  Labor  Leader,  published  in 
his  own  State,  "as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  while  serving  in  that  capacity  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  loth  Congressional  Distz'ict  of 
Pennsyhania,  and  served  his  immediate  constituency  and  the 
people  at  large  faithfidly  and  well  for  tlu-ee  terms."  In  the  last 
Congress,  adds  the  Pittsburg  Labor  Tribune: 

"Congressman  Wilson  was  made  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee.  .  .  .  Unlike  former  labor  committees  of  the  House, 
it  became  one  of  the  active  and  effective  ones,  and  everj^  bill  re- 
ferred to  it  was  given  consideration." 

So  it  came  about  that  ]Mr.  Wilson  fathered  the  measure  that 
created  the'position  which  he  was  the  first  to  fill.  His  appoint- 
ment, says  the  labor  paper  last  quoted,  "received  practieallj-  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try." The  organ  of  Secretary'  Wilson's  own  union.  The  United 
Mine  Worker's  Journal  (Indianapolis),  declares  comment  to  be 
superfluous;  it  "will  only  say  that  we  recognize  in  him  a  real 
representative  of  the  workers;  we  hope  and  believe  that  his  ele- 
vation to  this  responsible  position  will  mean  that  labor  will  have 
a  voioe  in  the  counsel  of  the  Government." 

But  more  than  one  Washington  correspondent  believes  that 
the  Secretary  resents  reports  that  he  would  be  "a  special  pleader 
in  the  cause  of  labor."     He  is  quoted  as  sajdng: 

"It  woidd  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  I  represent  organized 
labor  in  performing  my  official  duty.  I  shall  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment. Of  covu-se,  however,  the  point  of  view  has  much  to  do 
with  such  matters." 

As  ' '  an  estimable  gentleman,  a  good  Presbj'terian,  and  the  head 
of  an  interesting  famih',"  Secretary  Wilson  finds  favor  wdth  the 
New  York  Times,  which  speaks  well  of  his  pre^nous  record  and 
strongly  commends  his  above-quoted  statement.     But  it  has  a 
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is  not  representative  of  the  unionists.  It  is  an  embarrassing 
situation.  There  is  no  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the  Secretary 
because  he  is  a  unionist.  On  the  contrary,  his  ability  and  in- 
tegrity are  recognized.  But  Americans  are  jealous  that  their 
Government  should  be  impartial  between  citizens  of  all  charac- 
ters, and  the  Secretary  is  looked  to  for  the  redemption  of  his 
professions  in  this  respect." 

In  another  Times  editorial  we  find  a  clearer  expression  of 
its  anxiety.  Labor,  it  says,  "has  succeeded  in  having  created  a 
special  department  of  government,  with  a  unionist  at  its  head." 
Then: 

"Is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  distinguish  between  unionists 
and  non-unionists?  Or  is  he  to  distinguish  in  some  way  between 
wage-earners  and  other  citizens?  If  he  fails  to  he  will  disappoint 
those  who  expect  some  such  thing.  And  if  he  shall  make  or 
discover  distinctions  between  citizens  he  ^\^ll  commit  a  political 
wrong  comparable  to  the  moral  wrong  of  those  who  distinguish 
betAveen  labor  murderers  and  others." 

The  Iron  Age  (Xew  York),  which  can,  perhaps,  be  taken  as 
representing  the  employers  of  labor,  hardly  favors  the  idea  of 
a  Labor  Department,  judging  from  this  ironic  editorial: 

"Hail  to  the  Department  of  Labor!  Neglected  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  the  great  and  sacred  cause  of  Labor 
is  hereafter  to  have  its  ad\ocate,  defender,  and  perhaps  apolo- 
gist sitting  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Not  until  this 
glorious  year  1913  have  we  had  a  man  in  the  Cabinet  who  actu- 
ally did  a  stroke  of  work  or  belonged  to  a  union.  Now  we  have 
one  who  has  quahfied  himself  to  enter  thoroughly  and  enthu- 
siastically upon  the  great  task  of  educating  this  idle,  listless, 
and  slothful  nation  to  appreciate  the  ad\-antages  to  be  realized 
from  having  walking  delegates  in  every  occupation,  from  re- 
ducing hours  of  work  to  none  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  from 
raising  wages  steadily  as  long  as  emploj-ers  have  any  margin  of 
profit  whatever.  If  Congress  should  continue  to  favor  the 
cause  of  Labor  bj'  exempting  unions  from  every  UabiUty  to 
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prostyiition  or  even  to  legal  proi^oedinps  of  any  kind,  it  will  be 
most  adiiiirahlf  to  huvc  a  n-pn-si'iitativ*"  in  tin-  ('ahim«t  who 
i-aii  gi'i  the  ear  of  tht<  lYosidunt  and  jMTsuad*'  him  to  givo  his 
a*i8fnt  to  tht'  prot;t't<dinKs. 

"Of  foiirst"  it  may  Ik*  somewhat  awkwanl  if  an  emergency 
shoulil  aris««  siirh  ^is  lliat  w  hifh  coiifroiited  Presidt-nt  Clfvehiiid 
in  isy7.  The  I)tl>s  lal)or  riots  in  Chicago  would  have  been  at- 
tendtnl  with  much  loss  of  life  and  far  more  destruction  to  prop- 
erty but  for  the  action  of  that  union-ignoring  Kxeeutive  who 
qucllcil  the  disturbance  by  the  nn're  asseml)lag(!  then*  of  Fed- 
eral troops,  that  were  not  obliged  to  tire  a  shot.  But  at  that 
time  Labor  had  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  Cabinet 
to  plead  its  cause  and  in- 
duce the  President  to  keej) 
his  hands  oflf  while  Labor 
burned  the  city.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  President 
Wilson  may  be  favored 
A\ith  i)eaceful  conditions 
during  his  administration 
and  that  no  serious  Labor 
outbreak  may  occur  in 
any  of  our  great  cities 
that  would  cause  him  to 
take  action  distressing  to 
his  Labor  adviser." 

The  function  of  the 
new  Department,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress creating  it,  is  "to 
foster,  promote,  and  de- 
velop the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  to 
advance  their  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  employ- 
ment." Perhaps  the  most 
important  power  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post's  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  is 
that  of  acting  as  media- 
tor and  appointing  com- 
missioners of  conciliation 
in  labor  disputes  "when- 
ever in  his  judgment  the 
interests  of  industrial 
peace  may  require  it  to 
be  done."  The  new  De- 
partment takes  over  from 
the    old    Department    of 

Commerce  and  Labor  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (formerly 
the  Bureau  of  Labor),  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  Bureau  of 
Naturahzation,  and  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script can  not  see  any  advantage  gained  by  the  creation  of  this 
"hodge-podge  Department,"  and  quotes  approvingly  the  remark 
that  "everything  new  in  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  all  that  is  con- 
stitutional in  it  is  old."  But  to  the  New  York  Call's  SociaUstie 
"way  of  thinking  INIr.  Wilson  has  the  "big  job"  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  points  out  that  he  will  have  to  deal  with  the  complicated 
immigration  question,  and  the  "villainous  agencies  which  recruit 
armed  strike-breakers."     Further: 

"Conditions  of  labor  in  manj^  industries,  mining,  steel  ma- 
ijing,  textiles,  lumbering,  canning,  and  others,  may  well  engage 
his  attention.  And,  tho  it  is  certain  to  arouse  a  howl  about 
State  rights,  he  can  begin  the  work  of  putting  an  end  to  peonage. 
Many  places  still  cling  to  this  form  of  slavery.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  nation  that  it  be  ended,  and  Secretary  Wil- 
son's Department  is  the  proper  one  to  begin  the  work  of  ending 
it." 


TRAGEDY  AFTER  TRIUMPH   IN  GREECE 

DKSTIXY,  that  sardonic  personage  whose  malevolent 
activities  brought  disaster  upon  the  heroes  of  the  old 
Greek  tragedies,  might  .seem  to  have  come  baek  to  life 
with  the  military  successes  of  the  modern  Hellenes  in  Max-edonia 
and  Kpirus.  And  a  patriotic  Greek  might  well  ascribe  tho 
tragedy  of  the  18th  in  Salonika  to  the  workings  of  all-powerful 
Fate.     For,  as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  it  was  the  very 

"irony  of  fate  that  King 


C..i>yii;;!ited  by  the  Iiiternati uu  u   ^    \\  s  >i  i\ir(> 

ENTERING    THE    CITY    OF    HIS    DOOM. 

King  George  (on  the  reader's  left)   entering  Salonika  in  triumph  after  its 
capture  from  the  Turks.     At  the  riglit  is  Constantine,  his  successor. 


George  of  Greece,  who 
had  lived  through  fifty 
years  of  a  troubled  reign 
and  had  seen  his  adopted 
country  humiliated  in  a 
disastrous  campaign  with 
Turkej',  should  die  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin  in  the 
hour  of  Greece's  reahza- 
tion  of  her  dream  of  empire 
and  when  she  was  celebra- 
ting her  hard-won  triumph 
over  the  ancient  enemy." 
As  another  writer  re- 
marks, "the  sovereign  un- 
der whom  the  Greek  na- 
tional aspirations  have 
been  so  fully  reahzed  meets 
his  death  on  the  scene  of 
the  most  notable  victory 
won  b3'  his  people."  Yes, 
reflects  the  New  York  Trib- 
une's editorial  writer,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  history's 
strangest  ironies  "that 
Abdul  Hamid  should  have 
found  secure  asylum  and 
George  of  Greece  should 
have  found  violent  death 
in  the  same  city."  No  less 
striking,  adds  the  same  ob- 
server, "was  the  time  of 
the  tragedy.  It  w-as  ex- 
actly' fiftj'  years  to  a  da}% 
after  the  election  of  Prince 
WiUiam  of  Holstein- 
Gliicksburg  to  be  King 
George  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  incidentally  only  a  few 
days  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  landing  of  his  sister 
Alexandra  in  the  England  of  which  she  was  to  be  Queen."  That 
this  tactful,  patriotic  monarch,  this  genial,  unassuming,  approach- 
able, democratic  king  should  have  been  shot  down  "by  a  mad- 
man of  his  own  people  adds  to  the  pathos  of  his  life's  ending," 
thinks  the  New  York  Herald.  Yet  the  thought  occiu-s  to 
journaUstie  minds,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  that 
King  George  "  met  his  fate  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  triumph," 
when  his  "dearest  ambitions  were  reahzed";  hence,  as  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  puts  it,  "if  it  be  fortunate  to  die  at  the 
height  of  success,  he  died  fortunately." 

This  note,  too,  may  be  detected  in  the  brief  editorial  summary 
of  Greek  history  under  King  George,  which  we  find  in  the  New 
York  World: 

"The  King  would  soon  have  won  his  golden  jubilee  on  the 
tlu-one.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  old.  An  amiable  man  of  no 
great  abihty,  he  had  seen  a  marked  development  in  his  kingdom. 
When  he  was  crowned  'King  of  the  Hellenes,'  in  allusion  to  the 
Greeks  beyond  his  boundaries,  Great  Britain,  his  nominator. 
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King  Constantine  I.,  here  shown  sitting  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  is 
said  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  present  war  may  end  in  his  becoming  Emperor  Con- 
stantine XII.,  with  Constantinople  for  liis  capital,  succeeding  the  last  Byzantine 
Constantine  after  a  break  of  just  460  years.  Queen  Sophia,  who  is  a  sister  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  sits  at  his  right,  and  behind  him  is  Crown  Prince  George. 


gave  his  reign  6clat  by 
yielding  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands to  the  Greek  flag. 
After  the  Riisso-Turkish 
War  of  1877,  :«K).()(M) 
new  suhjeotsand  an  ana 
as  large  as  Conne(rtieut 
were  added  to  (Jreece  by 
tlie  great  Powers  in  re- 
vi.sing  the  Balkan  bound- 
aries. Th(jKingliv(>(l  to 
see  Crete  with  another 
3(K),0(X)  souls  securely 
added,  and  the  (certainty 
that  other  islands  and 
territory'  on  th<!  main- 
land would  be  marked 
Grecian  on  the  map  of 
Europe  this  si)ring.  Ho 
saw  Athens  grow  from  a 
dirty  village  to  a  splen- 
did modern  town.  lie 
saw  Greek  parliamen- 
tary life,  after  a  dreary 
stretch  of  failure,  rise 
under  Venizelos  to  new 
stability  and  accom- 
plishment, Greek  trade 
expand,  Greek  wealtli 
increase.  As  kings  go,  his 
reign  was  fortunate." 

That  King  George  I. 
"gave  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  cause  of 
Greece,  in  good  dajs 
and  evil,  for  fifty  ardu- 
ous, eventful  years,"  is  the  conclusion  of  the  London  Times,  and 
from  Hellenes  in  the  new  world  comes  grateful  and  almost  ex- 
travagant acknowledgment  of  this  service.  Atlantis,  a  Greek 
daily  published  in  New  York,  after  speaking  of  the  late  king's 
half  century  as  "the  supreme  head  of  Hellenism,"  continues: 

"This  long  and  uncommon  life  has  bound  together  George  I. 
with  the  Hellenic  nation  hy  the  unbreakable  bonds  of  mutual 
love  which  are  so  well  created  by  time. 

"For  fifty  years  Greece  struggled  for  expansion  of  her  fron- 
tier, and  had  as  a  most  steady  coworker  the  King,  who  based  his 
power  on  the  love  of  liis  people. 

"And  when  the  moment  of  the  victories  and  the  triumphs 
came  and  when  his  first-born  son  triumphantly  guided  the  army 
of  his  people  to  the  new  Greece  which  he  liberated  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  when  George  of  1913  saw  and  realized  his  dreams, 
the  dreams  of  1863,  without  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  final 
victory,  without  celebrating  his  jubilee,  from  which  only  a  few 
months  separated  him,  he  fell  the  victim  of  an  assassin  whom 
the  entire  Hellenism  anathematizes  to-day." 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  press  that  the  death 
of  King  George  will  not  seriously'  affect  political  conditions  in 
Greece  or  produce  any  great  change  in  the  Balkan  situation. 
We  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"The  new  King,  Constantine  I., — a  name,  by  the  wa5%  of  rich 
associations  at  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  Near  East 
— is  a  man  of  forty-five,  sobered  by  experience.  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  disastrous  war  against 
Turkej^  fifteen  years  ago.  For  a  time  he  was  intensely  disliked, 
but  all  that,  of  course,  is  forgotten  in  the  light  of  his  more  recent 
successes.  The  capture  of  Janina  by  the  Greek  Army  took  place 
only  a  few  days  ago,  and  Constantine  thus  succeeds  to  the  throne 
at  the  very  climax  of  popularity.  .  .  .  The  foreign  policy  of 
Greece  will  undoubtedly  remain  in  charge  of  the  gifted  Premier, 
Venizelos,  to  whom  the 'formation  of  the  Balkan  alliance  is  fre- 
quently attributed." 

The  retention  of  Premier  Venizelos,  according  to  the  New  York 
Commercial, 

"gives  assurance    that    the    Greek  Government   will   press   on 
with  unbending  purpose  toward  its  ideal,  that  of  restoring  Greece 


to  the  full  possession  of 
all  that  is  jtroperly  im- 
plied in  the  Hellenic 
name,  so  far  as  that  can 
l)e  made  consistent  with 
the  modern  c(jnditions 
of  .soulhea-stern  Europe, 
as  modified  by  the  Bal- 
kan War.  It  means  that 
Greece  has  h«'r  mind  set 
on  her  ol<i  .Egean  island 
domain,  iiiclu(!ing(  'n-te, 
of  course,  the  mother  of 
Greek  civilization,  an(J 
such  part  of  southern 
Macedonia  as  lo<jks  to 
Salonika  as  its  historic 
capital.  ...  In  its  new 
concentration,  that 
which  would  gather  in 
one  political  entity  those 
Greek  regions  which  are 
and  ha\e  been  the  most 
intimate  in  spirit,  and 
have  some  close  geo- 
graphical relation,  the 
N{!W  Hellas  l)urns  with 
a  hope  and  ambition 
that  insi)ire  the  warmest 
sympathy." 

That  the  new  king 
desires  to  keep  up  the 
present  military  pres- 
tige of  Greek  arms  may 
be  easily  gathered  from 
this  paragraph  of  his 
message  to  the  army  announcing  his  accession  to  the  throne: 

"I  bring  this  news  to  the  knowledge  of  my  army,  to  which  I 
have  devoted  my  whole  life  and  to  which  unsuccessful  and  suc- 
cessful wars  have  indissolubly  liound  me.  I  declare  to  it  that, 
marching  always  at  its  head,  I  will  never  cease  to  concentrate 
my  whole  solicitude  to  my  land  and  sea  forces,  whose  glorious 
exploits  have  brought  greatness  and  renown  to  our  fatherland." 


I 


THE   PRESIDENT    COURTING   THE 
PROGRESSIVES 

NTERESTING  POSSIBILITIES  take  shape  in  the  minds 
of  the  editorial  observers  as  they  contemplate  the  recent 
conference  between  President  Wilson  and  Senator  La 
FoUette.  Three  years  ago  the  cordial  relations  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Wisconsin  Senator  were  shattered  by 
President  Taft's  stand  against  "insurgency"  in  his  party,  and 
many  think  it  peculiarly  significant  that  those  relations  should 
be  reestablished  by  a  Democratic  Administration.  The  con- 
ference, which  took  place  by  the  President's  invitation,  is  discust 
chiefly  from  two  angles — its  effect  on  tariff  and  reform  legisla- 
tion, and  its  possible  bearing  on  the  future  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
Progressive  party.  W^hile  we  have  nothing  but  rumors  as  to 
what  actually  passed  between  the  President  and  Mr.  La  FoUette, 
these  rumors — which  reach  us  by  way  of  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents— seem  to  agree  that  thej'  discust  "the  tariff, 
currenc}',  and  legislation  in  general,"  and  that  no  acute  differ- 
ences of  opinion  were  developed  in  regard  to  these  subjects. 
It  is  also  reported  that  "this  conference  was  merely  preliminar3' 
to  others  to  be  held  later  on  as  the  situation  in  Congress  devel- 
ops," and  that  "other  Progressive  Senators  ^\\W.  be  asked  to 
the  White  House  from  time  to  time."  Senator  La  FoUette, 
we  are  told,  emerged  from  the  interview  "in  a  good  humor." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Senate  is  Democratic  by  only 
a  slight  margin,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  cooperation  between 
the    Progressivo-Democratio    President    and    the    Progressive^ 
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Republic'un  St-iittlor  inuy  have  very  i)ractif«ul  h'suUh  in  forth- 
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WITH  THE  HONOR  GOES  THE  BURDEN. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

the  protected  products  and  manufactures  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  then  will  come  the  tug  of  war. 

"In  that  exigency,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Underwood  and  their 
associates  will  need  Progressive  assistance  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  Ukely  tiiat  they  A\ill  receive  it.  Mr.  La  Follette  has  an- 
nounced that  he  wiU  support  the  Democrats  when  their  measures 
are  just  and  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  he  declares  that, 
as  a  convinced  protectionist,  he  ^\'ill  not  lend  assistance  to  any 
drastic  and  summary  action.  Thus  it  seems  Mkely  that  the 
Progressives  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reasonablj^  quick 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  consequent  short  session,  nor  permit 
a  handful  of  regulars  to  practise  mere  obstruction." 

And  in  the  SjTacuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"Senator  La  Follette  stood  with  the  Democrats  in  the  last 
session  for  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  in  the  present  Senate  he 
will  favor  a  more  radical  revision  than  some  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues.  He  is  as  stoutly  opposed  to  a  sane  revision  of  the 
currency  laws  as  the  most  bumptious  States-righter  of  the  South. 
He  favors  an  income-tax.  He  favors  more  radical  legislation 
against  industrial  combinations  than  Mr.  McRej-nolds  is  likely 
to  propose  or  Mr.  Wilson  to  indorse.  In  legislation  for  regula- 
tion of  interstate  oommeroe,  he  is  more  advanced  than  Mr. 
Wilson's  expert  adviser,  Seeretarj^  Lape. 

"Senator  La  Follette  may  be  more  welcome  and  more  com- 
fortable at  the  White  House  than  several  of  the  Democratic 
Senators." 

■The  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  while  admitting  that  President 
Wilson  and  Senator  La  Follette  "think  aUke  in  general  terms," 
predicts  that  important  differences  wiU  develop  when  they  get 
dowTi  to  a  bill  of  particulars.    On  this  point  it  continues: 

"Mr.  La  Follette  is  a  protectionist,  and  wants  that  principle 
recognized,  not  as  an  incident,  but  as  an  object,  in  tariff  revision. 
Just  where  stands  Mr.  Wilson?  It  is  difficult  to  place  him  from 
what  he  has  said  on  the  subject  since  he  entered  poUtics.  He 
does  not,  as  many  low-tariff  advocates  do,  regard  protection  as 


unconstitutional,  hut  he  thinks  the  policy  hart  bwrn  applied 
oppH'ssivi'ly,  and  lu<  wants  the  (nil  corrected. 

••-Mr.  1^1  Follette  is  of  the  West.  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  East. 
Will  that  make  it  <litti<'iilt  for  tht^m  to  (loopt-rate  on  the  trust 
(juestion  and  the  currency  question?  The  two  siyrtions  differ 
widely  as  to  both  (juestions.  Many  trust  magnates  are  Eastern 
DeiiKxTats,  and  many  Kastern  Democrats  are  sup|)ort<;rs  of 
the  Aldrich  plan  for  currency  reform.  .\nd  these  Eastern  Demo- 
(irats  su|)ported  Mr.  Wilson  for  President. 

"It  might  l)e  a  mistake,  tlierefore,  to  <-lass  Mr.  Ial  Follette 
as  a  Wilson  man  simply  l)ecause  of  this  call  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  men  admire  each  other  on  personal 
grounds.  We  must  wait  until  Mr.  Wilson  enters  upon  details 
in  iiis  mes.sages  to  Congress." 

The  incident  "is  a  sign  of  progress,  a  most  happy  sign,"  to  the 
Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Ind.  Hep.),  for  "it  means  a  har- 
mony in  political  effort  that  makes  the  welfare  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  party  its  object."    To  particularize: 

"Senator  La  Follett(<  is  a  Republican,  but  he  has  not  been  in 
the  White  House  for  three  years.  He  found  it  disagreeable 
to  consult  with  a  Republican  President,  but  now  he  comes  to 
talk  over  political  matters  witli  a  Democratic. 

"Thus  the  tlowers  grow  over  the  political  wall;  and  neighbors 
who  differ  upon  pubhe  policy  can  consider  the  question,  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  what  is  best  for  the  country.  Such  an  experience 
would  not  be  possible  und<>r  a  political  regime  inspired  by  a 
clamor  for  official  plunder  and  the  flesh-pots  of  politics.  But 
above  these  considerations,  these  great,  earnest,  candid  men 
can  meet  to  talk  over  the  public  welfare  without  suspecting 
either  of  them  of  seeking  a  selfish  advantage." 

"Cooperation  between  a  Democratic  President  and  a  nom- 
inally Republican  Senate  leader  would  not  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  since  "this  is  a  period  of  disintegration  in  pohtics," 
when  "party  ties  sit  lightly,  and  many  people  are  fighting  for 
much  the  same  thing  under  different  party  banners."  "It  is 
this  indication  of  dissolution  of  old  party  combinations  that 
gives  special  interest  to  the  coming  session  of  Congress,"  says 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  "for  a  test  of  cohe- 
sion will  come  in  the  effort  to  give  the  tariff  a  thorough  revi- 
sion."    The  same  paper  adds: 

"This  is  not  likely  to  appear  conspicuously  in  the  House,  but 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  brought  out  in  the  Senate.  ...  If  there 
should  be  any  serious  contest  over  such  tariff  measure  as  the 
House  is  pretty  sure  to  send  over  to  the  Senate,  the  time  will 
come  for  breaking  ranks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  reform- 
ing the  hnes.  Radicals  may  be  restrained  and  progressive 
Republicans  may  make  up  for  the  defection  of  conservative 
Democrats,  and  a  certain  degi'ee  of  nonpartizanship  may  find 
effect  in  tariff  legislation  from  the  irresistible  force  of  political 
events  which  had  their  origin  far  back  of  last  j'ear's  campaign. 
How  far  the  brealdng  of  Unes  and  the  reahnement  of  forces  may 
go,  how  lasting  the  result  may  be,  or  how  it  may  affect  subse- 
quent action  on  other  questions  of  poUcy,  can  not  now  be  cal- 
culated. There  is  an  interesting  possibihty  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Administration  at  Washington  there  may  be  a 
substantial  rearrangement  of  forces  in  the  dual  party  division." 

"The  Progressive  party,  captained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  wiU 
find  the  task  of  maintaining  a  separate  organization  increas- 
ingly difficult,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "if 
the  Democrats  and  the  Progressive  RepubUeans  work  in  har- 
monj'  during  the  coming  session."  In  this  connection  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  following  comment  in  the  Progressive 
New  York  Press: 

"  In  the  campaign  of  last  j^ear  radical  Democrats  turned  from 
Air.  Wilson  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Just  how  many  of  them  there 
were  it  would  not  be  easy  to  saj^  for  the  situation  became  com- 
plex. There  were  RepubUeans  voting  for  Mr.  Wilson  because 
they  were  hopeless  of  Mr.  Taft  and  did  not  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Roosevelt  elected.  There  were  Democrats  voting  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  because  he  and  his  platform  suited  their  liberal  views 
better  than  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  platform.  There  were  even 
ultra-conservative  Democrats  voting  for  Mr.  Taft,  not  because 
they  thought  Mr.  Taft  had  any  chance  of  election,  but  because 
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they  were  unwilling  to  give  their  ballots  to  either  of  the  progres- 
sive candidates. 

"There  is  no  figuring,  therefore,  as  to  just  how  tlic  parties 
did  split  up.  But  whatever  the  proportions  of  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, and  Progressives  in  any  parly,  the  Democratic  jmrty 
polled  a  low-tide  vote.  President  Wilson  is  setting  out  upon 
a  progressive  program.  This  may  lose  his  party  more  con- 
servative votes  than  were  lost  in  the  campaign  last  year.  In 
any  event,  there  are  vacancies  in  the  Democrratic  ranks  to  be 
filled.  If  they  are  to  be  filled,  the  new  material  must  come 
from  progressive  sources,  since  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  follow  a  progres- 
sive course,  actually  alienating  more  conservatives  and  theo- 
retically attracting  progressives. 

"Evidently  he  feels  confident  that  such  progressive  Repub- 
licans as  refused  to  go  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  last  jear  "wiW  con- 
tinue to  refuse  to  go  with  him,  but  that  some  of  the  progressive 
element  of  the  Republican  party  can  be  dislodged,  and  that  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  liberal  party  might  get  a  share  of  it. 

"This  would  not  be  bad  political  reasoning.  Senator  La 
Follette  is  a  progressive  Repubhcan  who  would  not  go  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  the  West  he  had,  and  perhaps  still  has,  a 
following  of  progressive  RepubUeans  that  presumably  chose  in 
the  recent  campaign  the  way  Mr.  La  Follette  chose.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  be  induced  \Trtually  to  join  the 
Wilson  forces  it  may  be  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  La 
Follette  followers  can  be  induced  to  go  along  with  their  chief. 
This  would  help  Mr.  Wilson  a  good  deal  in  reinforcing  the  ranks 
of  his  partj'.  It  is  something  that  is  worth  consideration  by 
both  the  Progressive  party  and  the  Republican  party." 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  chooses 
this  moment  to  tell  a  Philadelphia  audience  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Progressives  in  Congress  should  stand  as  a 
separate  part}'.  And  a  few  days  later  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  Progressive  Philadelphia  North  American  carries  the  in- 
formation that  "Representative  Victor  Murdock,  of  Kansas, 
has  declared  himself  out  of  the  Republican  party,  and  will  be 
chosen  the  Progressive  leader  in  the  new  House  of  Representa- 
tives."    The  same  dispatch  continues: 

"It  is  figured  now  that  instead  of  having  only  twenty  men 
who  will  stand  together  as  Progressives  in  the  House  the  num- 
ber will  not  be  less  than  thirty,  and  that  before  the  session  is 
over  it  may  exceed  forty. 

"The  growth  of  Progressive  strength  and  of  Progressive  sen- 
timent is  reflected  in  this  rapid  increase  in  the  Progressive  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. 

"It  assures  a  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  present  condi- 
tions in  an  amalgamation  of  all  real  Progressives  not  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  partj^  into  an  effective  organization  which 
will  seek  no  further  alhance  with  Republicans,  but  will  stand, 
as  the  Progressive  party  stands,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
pubUc,  regardless  of  past  political  affiUations." 

"In  the  ne.xt  tliree  years  'Battling  Bob'  will  be  very  much  in 
the  lime-Ught,"  predicts  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  "and 
his  influence  in  1916  is  likely  to  prove  more  potent  in  many  ways 
than  it  was  in  1912."  And  in  another  Democratic  paper,  the 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Slate,  we  read: 

"  It  is  natural  that  the  Wisconsin  Progressive  should  be  in  good 
humor.  He  is  more  concerned  in  the  success  of  true  progress 
in  govermnent  than  in  the  success  of  parties,  and,  therefore, 
while  not  a  Democrat,  he  has  present  occasion  for  gratification. 


"But  there  are  other  causes  for  Senator  La  Follette's  good 
humor.  One  is  his  complete  restoration  to  health.  .  .  .  An- 
other is  that  the  original  Republican  progressive  .  .  .  finds  him- 
self the  only  real  leader  on  that  side  of  (lie  Senate." 


WOMAN  -  SUFFRAGE   STIRRING  THE 

STATES 

WHILE  THE  WOMEN'S  PARADE,  their  appeal  to 
the  President,  and  the  promise  of  unprecedented 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Senate's  Woman  Suffrage 
Committee  have  combined  to  give  Washington  exceptional 
prominence  in  the  franchise  news  of  late,  the  most  tangible 
gains  for  the  cause  continue  to  be  made  in  the  individual  States. 
In  addition  to  the  nine  where  women  already  enjoy  the  same 
voting  rights  as  men,  there  are  five  States  in  wliich  a  woman- 
suffrage  amendment  has  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
legislatures  and  now  awaits  only  the  final  test  of  a  popular 
referendum.  In  three  States  the  amendment  has  passed  both 
houses  of  one  legislature,  but  must  repeat  this  process  in  the 
next,  before  going  to  the  voters.  In  five  States  the  amendment 
has  passed  one  house.  In  fact,  the  record  in  the  various  legis- 
latures moves  The  Woman's  Journal  and  Suffrage  News  (Boston) 
to  comment  with  some  amusement  on  "the  eagerness  of  mem- 
bers to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  question."    We  read: 

"It  has  been  new  and  cheering  to  see  politicians  in  several 
legislatures  pulUng  caps  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  suffrage 
measures.  In  one  legislature  ten  different  members  offered  their 
services  to  the  women  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  various  cases, 
when  an  influential  member  of  one  party  was  on  the  point  of 
introducing  it,  a  member  of  another  party  stept  in  ahead  and 
got  the  start  of  him.  'Let  us  get  the  party  the  credit'  has  been 
the  cry  in  legislature  after  legislature;  and  still  more  keen  has 
been  the  wish  to  avoid  getting  the  party  the  discredit.  In  past 
years  the  women  have  had  to  keep  tab  on  the  record  of  their 
opponents.  Now  each  party  is  keeping  tab  on  the  other.  In 
Maine,  every  vote  against  the  amendment  in  the  House  was 
cast  by  a  Democrat.  The  Maine  RepubUeans  will  never  let 
them  forget  it.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Republican  leaders  have 
used  the  party  lash  to  keep  Repubhcan  members  from  voting 
for  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  Massachusetts  Democrats 
will  keep  them  well  reminded  of  it.  The  secretary  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Committee  of  the  National  Progressive  Party  has  sent  to 
the  president  of  every  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  a  letter 
asking  for  the  record  as  to  how  the  party  members  in  the  legis- 
lature vote  on  this  question.  In  the  States  where  all  the  parties 
put  suffrage  planks  in  their  platforms,  those  who  did  it  first  are 
calhng  attention  to  their  priority.  Altogether,  it  is  clear  that 
after  the  advent  of  equal  suffrage,  there  will  be  efforts  on  all 
sides  to  persuade  the  Avomen  that  'Codlin's  the  friend,  not 
Short.' 

"Meanwhile,  the  suffragists  smile,  and  continue  to  'gather  in' 
State  after  State." 

The  same  organ  prints  the  following  table — which  we  have 
taken  the  libert  j-  of  bringing  down  to  date — to  show  at  a  glance 
the  status  of  the  cause  in  the  various  States  in  which  the  issue 
is  now  to  the  fore: 
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Uncle  Sam — "I  wish  that  pesky  bunch  were  not   so    near   home.    It 
makes  me  nervous."  —Kemble  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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MEXICAN   IMPRESSIONS. 


FRKE    STATES 

Wyoming,   Colorado,   Utah,   Idaho,   Washington,   California, 
Oregon,  Kansas,  Arizona. 

STATES    WHERE    A.MENDMENT    IS    NOW    BEFORE    VOTERS 

House  Senate  Goes  to  Voters 

Michigan 73-19  25-4  1913 

Montana 75-2  15-2  1914 

Nevada 49-3  19-3  1913  or  1914 

North  Dakota .  ....  1914 

South  Dakota 70-30  41-2  1914 

STATES   WHERE    AMENDMENT   HAS   PASSED    ONE   LEGISLATURE    AND 

MUST    PASS    ANOTHER 

Iowa 81-26  31-15  1916 

New  Jersey 46-5  14-5  1914 

New  York 125-5  40-2  1915 

FAVORABLE    BUT   NOT    FINAL   ACTION 

Pennsylvania 131-70  1915 

Wisconsin 17-15  1914 

This  month  Alaska  has  enfranchised  its  women  by  direct 
action  of  the  legislature.    The  Woman's  Journal  says  confidently: 

"As  the  women's  procession  in  Washington  was  broken  in 
upon  and  delayed  by  drunken  roughs,  so  legislators,  drunk  with 
conservative  prejudice  or  affiliated  with  special  interests  hostile 
to  the  public  welfare,  may  break  in  upon  this  peaceful  procession 
of  the  States  and  delay  the  progress  of  a  State  here  and  there, 
but  the  delay  at  the  utmost  can  be  but  temporary.  As  all  the 
State  delegations  at  Washington  finally  struggled  through,  so  all 
the  States  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  reach  the  goal.'' 

Among  the  States  whose  legislatures  have  repudiated  a  woman- 
suffrage  amendment  during  the  present  session  are  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Delaware. 
In  Maine  and  West  Virginia  both  houses  gave  the  measure  a 
majority  indorsement,  but  not  the  two-thirds  vote  required. 
In  IVIissouri,  after  being  sent  to  engrossment  bj^  both  houses, 
the  bill  was  reconsidered  and  killed  by  the  Senate.  As  to  the 
standing  of  the  issue  with  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  remarks:  * 

"For  more  than  one  generation  the  question  of  equal  suffrage 
in  this  State  has  made  an  annual  appearance  before  the  Legis- 


lature. During  that  period  it  has  had  an  unvarying  experience. 
It  came,  it  was  heard,  and  it  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
unaceompUshed  things." 

Turning  to  the  evidences  of  Federal  interest  in  the  movement, 
we  find  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  recently  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Samuel 
J.  Tribble,  and  Stephen  J.  Porter,  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  action  by  Congress  to  extend 
the  suffrage  to  women.  This  is  the  first  time,  according  to  the 
correspondents,  that  such  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
Congress,  altho  the  Senate  has  for  years  had  an  inactive  Commit- 
tee on  Woman-Suffrage.  The  latter  is  now  to  be  enlarged  from 
five  to  nine  members,  and  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"The  importance  of  the  suffragist  movement  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  in  framing  up  the  new  Senate  Committee  on 
Woman-SutTrage.  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado  is  chairman. 
The  women  have  all  the  rights  of  equal  suffrage  in  his  State, 
and  he  favors  an  extension  of  the  privilege  without  limit.  Sen-  ' 
ator  Ashurst  is  the  next  ranking  member.  Arizona  is  committed 
to  the  propaganda.  Senator  OAven  comes  third,  and  he  is  sup- 
posedly friendly  to  the  proposition.  This  committee  has  here- 
tofore been  known  as  a  'minority  committee.'  It  has  not  met 
for  many  years.  Democratic  leaders  notified  the  Republicans 
early  to-day  that  they  proposed  to  enlarge  the  committee  and 
take  over  the  chairmanship.  It  will  be  made  up  as  follows: 
Senator  Thomas,  Colorado,  Chairman;  Senators  Owen,  Okla- 
homa; Ashurst,  Arizona;  RansdeU,  Louisiana;  Hollis,  New 
Hampshire;  Clapp,  Minnesota;  Sutherland,  Utah;  Jones, 
Washington,  and  Catron,  New  Mexico 

"Senator  Thomas  said  to-night  he  had  accepted  the  chair- 
manship with  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  active 
steps  taken  in  this  Congress  to  submit  a  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  people  for  their  approval."  , 

Speaking  of  the  outlook  for  the  future,  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  president  of  the  National  American  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying: 

"I  fondly  hope  and  expect  that  in  the  next  two  years  we'll 
have  ten  more  States — we  have  nine  now,  because  they  stole 
ISIichigan  from  us — and  then  we'll  be  able  to  push  our  Federal 
amendment.  With  nineteen  States  we'll  have  the  balance  of 
power  in  a  national  election,  and  that  is  a  weapon  that  no  oppo- 
sition can  withstand." 


BRITAIN'S  NAVAL  DICTATION  TO  CANADA 


A  STORM  has  been  raging  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  over  the  idea  that  Canada  is  being  treated  by 
the  British  Government  as  an  "inferior";  that  Lord 
North  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  attempting  to  impose  on  the  Dominion  the  burdens 
Liberal  member,  formerly  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals 
he  tried  to  lay  upon  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  One  prominent 
under  Premier  Laurier,  actually  read  passages  from  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence  as  exactly  describing  the 
grievances  which  Canada  was  doomed  to  suffer.  "The  mis- 
take of  Lord  North,"-  he  said,  "cost  England  the  American 
colonies,  and  the  mistake  of 
Winston  Churchill  may  cost  Eng- 
land Canada." 

The  plain  facts  of  the  ease 
seem  to  be  that  Premier  Borden 
had  written  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiraltj^  asking  him 
to  state  his  ideas  with  regard  to 
Canada's  share  in  the  naval  de- 
fense of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Wins- 
ton Churchill  returned  a  long 
memorandum  to  the  Canadian 
Premier,  who  read  it  aloud  to  the 
House.  The  passage  in  this  note 
which  stung  the  Canadians 
especially  ran  as  follows: 


he  grows  up 


"The  suggestion  that  the  pro- 
posed battle-ships  could  be  ex- 
peditiously built  in  Canada  can 
not  be  based  on  full  knowledge 
of  the  question. 

"The  battle-ship  of  to-day  has  gradually  been  evolved  from 
years  of  experiments  and  experience.  She  is  a  mass  of  intri- 
cate machines,  and  the  armor,  guns,  gun-mountings,  and  ma- 
chinery all  require  separate  and  extensive  plants  of  a  very 
costly  nature  to  cope  with  the  constant  changes  in  designs 
and  composition.  In  addition  to  this  the  actual  construction 
of  a  battle-ship,  where  high  tensile  and  mild  steel  are  largely 
used,  requires  the  employment  of  special  riveters  and  steel-work- 
ers. These  men  are  ditficult  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
thought  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  a  sufficient  number  of 
eHficient  workmen  of  this  nature  could  be  obtained  in  Canada. 

"For  the  manufacture  of  armor-plates,  large  steel  furnaces, 
heavy  rolling-mills,  planing-machines,  carburizing  plant,  etc., 
capable  of  dealing  wath  weights  of  150  tons  at  a  time,  have  to 
be  provided — besides  which  the  special  treatment  to  obtain  the 
correct  quality  of  plate  requires  special  experts  Avho  have  been 
brought  up  to  nothing  else.  Such  men  could  not  be  obtained  in 
Canada." 

The  conclusion,  of  course,  was  that  the  ships  must  be  built 
in  England,  and,  as  Mr.  Churchill  suggests,  manned  in  Eng- 
land also.  On  hearing  this  memorandum  read  the  eloquent  Mr. 
Emmerson  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  drew  forth  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     To  quote  his  words: 

"I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  any  extravagant  statement,  but 
I  can  say  there  has  been  no  document  emanating  from  a  public 
man  in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  seventy-five  years  calculated 
to  do  more  injiu-y  to  Empire-building  than  the  very  document 
[of  Mr.  Churchill]  which  was  read  to  the  House  last  night. 
Throw  aside  party  feeling,  forget  for  the  nonce  that  you  are 
Conservative  or  Liberal,  and  read  that  document  in  the  light 
of  cold,  unimpassioned  reason,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  that  it  is 
a  document  that  should  come  from  one  of  the  great  British 
statesmen  to  a  free  people. 

"Are  we  to  be  insulted  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  is  that  insult  to  be  adopted  hy  our  very  Government? 


IT   LOOKS   JUST   LIKE    PAPA 


"That  document  is  calculated  to  cause  more  irritation,  to 
undermine  more  seriously  our  constitutional  freedom,  than  any 
other  dcjcumcnt  that  has  ever  come  from  authority  in  Great 
Britain  to  any  colony  since  the  days  of  Lord  North.  It  is  just 
such  acts  as  this  that  causi^d  the  sincraiice  of  the  ties  between 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  Motherland  in  1770.  This  letter, 
this  insulting  hotter,  is  calculaled  to  do  injury  as  again.st  even 
the  throne  and  person  of  His  Majesty  the  King." 

Mr.  Emmerson  quoted  the  passage  from  the  Declaration  which 
accused  the  British  Government  of  forcing  Americans  to  pay 
for  a  standing  army  which  the  Colonies  had  not  called  for, 
and  the  speaker  quoted  the  words  about  King  George:    "He 

has  kept  among  us  in  times  of 
peace  standing  armies  without 
the  consent  of  our  Legislature," 
and  Mr.  Emmerson  implored 
Canadian  law-makers  to  pause 
"before  consummating  and  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  this  policy 
of  a  permanent  contribution  to 
an  imperial  naval  force  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  Canadian  navy." 
"The  Canadian  people,"  he 
added,  "should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  answer  to 
the  question  [of  an  English-built 
and  manned  or  a  Canadian-built 
and  manned  contribution]  at  the 
polls."  The  Liberal  Toronto 
Globe  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  the 
following  way: 


Daddy  Boeden — "Let's  hope  he  will  never  want  to  go  to  sea  when 


-Toronto  Globe. 

"The  quick,  direct,  and  uncon- 
cealed protests  of  Canadian  Liberals  in  ParUament  against  even 
the  appearance  of  interference  on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  Minister 
in  Britain  shows  the  incurable  folly  of  the  Borden  policy.  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  put  a  power  for  which 
neither  the  First  Lord  nor  the  Government  would  be  required 
to  give  account  to  any  responsible  Parliament.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation is  the  vital  germ  of  governmental  autocracy.  It  leads 
into  a  road  along  which,  if  they  go,  the  end  will  be  disaster  to 
Britain  and  to  Canada  unmatched,  as  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson 
pointed  out,  by  anything  since  the  disastrous  wTeckage  pro- 
duced by  Lord  North." 

But  the  Winnipeg  Tribune — an  Independent  organ — speaks 
more  calmlj^  and  gives  this  advice  to  Canadians: 

"Let  us  be  moderate;  the  Canadian  people  are  not  readj'  to 
enter  the  world's  naval  race.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  that  is  the 
view  of  Canadians.  Canada  is  prepared  to  do  her  share  in  de- 
fense of  the  Empire,  and  our  politicians  may  rest  assured  that 
the  people  of  Canada  are  ready  now,  as  at  all  times,  to  place 
great  weight  on  the  advice  of  British  statesmen  and  experts  on 
naval  matters.  Canada  asked  for  expert  advice.  She  has  it. 
And  it  comes  from  a  very  friendly,  reUable,  experienced  source." 

Taking  up  the  practical  side  of  the  problem,  the  London 
Advertiser  (Liberal)  remarks: 

"Canadian  manufacturers  and  Canadian  workingmen  have 
a  double  interest  in  this  naval  question.  They  are  interested 
as  Canadians  and  British  subjects  in  the  defense  of  the  Empice. 
They  are  interested  also  because  an  attempt  to  made  to  put 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  permanent  and  incurable  inferiority. 

"Canadian  capital  and  Canadian  labor  are  told  that  they  can 
not  develop  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  inventiveness,  to  do 
what  is  being  done  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  namely, 
establish  shipyards  and  build  war-ships.  They  are  told  this  even 
bv  those  who  call  themselves  Canadians. 
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"It  may  be  true  that  Canadians  oould  not  within  throe  or  four 
yt*rs  produc»<  lirt'uiiunutfhts,  hut  nolxxly  has  i)roiM).sc'd  that  a 
Cantuiian  shipliuiliiiiiK  industry  should  lu'jfin  at  thf  top.  .  .  . 
\Vt<  dt»  not  i>roff.ss  to  work  a  iiiira<'le.  IJko  evorytiiing  ilsf, 
Canadian  war-sliip  Ituildtiit^  would  Ix'trin  at  the  fouiuhition;  it 
would  ^row  in  a  normal  and  htaltliful  way.  It  is  not  essential 
to  tho  Canadian  navy  policy  that  the  first  dreadnoughts  for  tho 
Canadian  det<t  units  should  be  built  in  Canadian  yards." 


THE  MAJESTY   OF  THE   LAW. 

— Punch  (London). 

The  Montreal  Herald  (Liberal)  thinks,  -svith  Mr.  Emmerson, 
the  matter  should  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  a  general  election. 
While  condemning  Mr.  Churchill's  "awkwardly  exprest  sen- 
tences," this  editor  declares  that  it  is  straining  a  point  to  see 
in  his  proposals  anything  "threatening  our  constitutional  liber- 
ties, and  it  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  to  lug 
into  the  discussion  references  to  the  events  preceding  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution."     This  reasonable  Liberal  organ  concludes: 

"It  will  not  be  comportable  with  Canada's  dignity,  nor  make 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  imperial  tie,  if  we  become  so  super- 
critical of  what  the  members  of  the  British  Government  say  re- 
garding us  that  they  wiU  become  afraid  to  open  their  mouths, 
or  to  answer  the  most  ordinary  questions,  for  fear  of  their  mo- 
tives being  misinterpreted." 

The  Conservative  Ottawa  Citizen  taunts  the  Liberals  wdth 
ignorance  of  the  "difference  between  a  dingey  and  a  dread- 
nought." They  have  facihties  for  building  the  former.  Could 
not  England  help  them  in  building  the  latter?     For — 

"All  the  experience  of  the  British  Admiralty  would  be  used 
in  making  Canada's  contribution  of  greatest  value  and  power. 
It  would  avoid  amateur  errors,  such  being  almost  sure  to  occur. 
It  would  be  wdse  economy,  the  saying  effected  in  naval  con- 
struction being  very  large.  As  for  the  benefiting  of  Canadian 
labor,  the  argument  is  worthless  in  a  country  that  can  not  get 
men  enough  now^  to  gather  her  harvests  and  build  her 
works  of  peace 

"  It  matters  nothing  to  the  British  Admiralty  how  or 
w^here  the  ships  are  built.  To  have  a  completed  Canadian 
dreadnought  gift  sail  into  a  British  port  would  be  by  far  the  most 
preferable  way.  But  experience  has  taught  much  of  which  the 
Liberal  time-killers  never  dreamed,  and  out  of  its  width  and 
depth  came  the  statement  of  Churchill." 


BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  SUFFRAGE  IN  FINLAND 

THE  IDEA  that  woman-suffrage  is  a  failure  in  Finland, 
as  held  in  some  quarters,  is  roundly  denied  in  The 
Englishwoman  (London)  by  the  Baroness  Alotta  Korff, 
who  has  lived  seven  years  in  Finland  and  speaks  from  personal 
acquaintance  wth  the  leaders  of  the  feminist  movement  in  the 
(Jrand  Duchy.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Rear-Ad miral  Van  Rey- 
IHtn,  of  Washington.  The  Baroness  points  out  that  most  excellent 
and  much-needed  laws  have  been  passed  through  the  influence  of 
the  women  members  of  the  Diet.  The  charge  made  in  an 
English  review  by  Miss  Sellers  that  "she  never  met  a  serious 
pohtician  who  would  admit  that  the  standard  of  merit  among  the 
Finnish  M.P.'s  had  been  raised  by  the  introduction  of  female 
suffrage,  while  [she]  met  quite  a  fair  number  who  maintained 
that  it  had  been  lowered,"  is  challenged  by  this  writer,  who 
shows  that  men's  votes  had  a  part  in  the  deterioration: 

"Here  I  think  Miss  Sellers,  and  perhaps  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  people  she  questioned,  failed  to  remember  that  universal 
womanhood  suffrage  w-as  granted  at  the  same  time  with  universal 
manhood  suffrage  and  that,  previous  to  1906,  only  one-third  of 
the  people  were  represented  at  all.  At  that  time  the  population 
of  the  country  was  divided,  according  to  the  medieval  class 
system,  into  four  'states' — the  nobihty,  the  clergy,  the  burgesses, 
and  the  peasant  proprietors.  Agricultural  laborers,  factory 
workers,  and  servants  had  no  representatives  at  all.  With  the 
clergj'  were  counted  university  professors  and  teachers,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  nobihty,  clergy',  and  wealthy  towTispeople 
and  land-owners  were  a  small  picked  body  of  men — the  most 
iuteUigent,  cultured,  highly  educated,  and  capable  men  of  the 
country.  Certainly  the  change  from  a  Parhament  so  composed 
to  one  elected  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  whether  or  no  it 
was  accompanied  by  w'omanhood  suffrage,  would  necessarily 
be  marked  by  a  lowering  in  the  average  standard  of  merit.  The 
fact  that  when  the  suffrage  is  suddenly  extended  to  include  a 
large  number  of  meagerly  educated  peasants,  the  average  will  be 
lowered,  has  nothing  w^hateverto  do  with  woman-suffrage,  and 
the  question  whether  the  Diet  would  have  attained  a  higher 
standard  of  merit  under  manhood  suffrage  than  it  reaches  at 
present  is  impossible  to  answer,  seeing  that  manhood  suffrage  and 
woman-suffrage  were  granted  at  one  and  the  same  time." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  out  of  the  1,197  bills  passed 
between  1906  and  1911  in  the  Finnish  biet,  167  w^ere  initiated 
by  women  and  "are  technically  classed  as   Women's  Bills." 


^c 


ENOUGH   TO    STABTLE    ANY   ^TElSl.   BROUGHT  UP   LION. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  according  to  a  homely  proverb,  is  in 
the  eating,  and  Baroness  Korff  gives  the  following  Ust  of 
laws  passed  through  feminine  influence — a  hst  which  is  likeJy 
to  interest  all  who  stand  for  the  rights  of  women: 

"(1)  A  law  raising  the  marriageable  age  for  women  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen. 

"  (2)  A  law  granting  state  aid  to  societies  working  for  the 
moral  elevation  of  prostitute  women. 
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"(3)  A  law  granting  women  the  same  rights  as  men  in  regard 
to  legal  assistance. 

"  (4)  Legislative  measures  for  the  legal  protection  of  children 
in  cases  of  cruelty  and  neglect,  and  of  their  wrongful  employment. 

"(5)  A  bill  for  the  apj)<)inlinent  of  a  midwife  in  each  parish. 

,"  (6)  A  bill  for  measures  in  regard  to  registry  offices  for  work- 
men and  servants. 

i'(7)  A  bill  regarding  a  state  subvention  for  the  feeding  of 
poor  pubhc-school  cliildnjn. 

"(8)  A  bill  regarding  the  infliction  of  severer  punishment  for 
cruelty  to  animals. 

I'  (9)  A  state  subvention  for  people's  kindergartens. 


C  '*'..<«. i    t'i'A^tP, 


_..^^'<23^"--"* 


THE    POST-BOX   TR.\GEDY. 

Cupro — "She's   utterly    hopeless  1      She    bums    even    the 
love-letters!"  — Amsterdammer. 

"  (10)  A  state  subvention  for  the  antituberculosis  campaign. 
"  (11)  A  state  subvention  for  local  historical  research. 
"  (12)  A  state  subvention  for  people's  hbraries." 

In  addition  to  these  enactments,  the  Finnish  legislature  has 
made  many  advances  in  the  practical  amehoration  of  peasant 
life.  It  was  Firmish  women  who  first  started  throughout  the 
country  the  schools  "where  girls  can,  for  a  nominal  fee,  be  in- 
structed in  housekeeping,  hygiene,  cooking,  book-keeping, 
chicken-raising,  and  kitchen-gardening."  It  w'as  the  female 
members  of  the  Finnish  Diet  "who  obtained  state  aid  for  their 
support." 

Finland,  we  are  told,  excels  even  the  United  States  in  the  way 
women  are  recognized  as  qualified  for  all  sorts  of  remunerative 
employment  as  well  as  legislative  activity.     Hence  we  read: 

"What  has  reallj'  happened  in  Finland  since  the  introduction 
of  woman's  suffrage  is  that  a  small  group  of  representative 
women  have  become  active  working  members  of  the  body  politic. 
As  they  compare  very  favorably  with  the  men  members  of  their 
respective  parties,  one  can  say  that  the  state  has  lost  nothing 
in  the  w-ay  of  intelhgence  by  having  the  women  take  the  place  of 
from  fourteen  to  tw^enty-six  men,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  the 
state  has  gained  is  the  special  knowledge  wliieh  certain  of  these 
women  have,  and  the  vital  interest  in  social  welfare  which  they 
all  have,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  women,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  has  imprest  nearly  every  one  who  has  visited 
Finland  is  the  fact  that  women  take  such  an  active  part  in  all 
branches  of  work,  and  that  they  work  side  by  side  with  men 
harmoniously  and  amicably,  and  that  there  is  much  more  of  a 
spirit  of  true  camaraderie  here  than  one  finds  in  almost  any  other 
country.  Most  of  the  schools  are  coeducational,  and  the 
university  has  been  so  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Women  stu- 
dents are  admitted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  all  branches 
of  the  university  hfe;  they  belong  to  the  various  clubs  and 
societies  and  hold  office  in  them  quite  as  often  as  the  men. 
Later  in  hfe  many  women  students  become  teachers,  others  find 
employment  in  the  banks  or  as  clerks  in  various  branches  of  the 
civic  administration,  and  women  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the 
upper  classes  have  more  opportunities  of  engaging  in  remunera- 
tive employment,  without  losing  caste,  than  they  have  even  in 
America.  In  social  hfe,  men  discuss  political  questions  with 
women  qujte  as  they  would  with  their  men  friends.  Equality 
of  opportunity  and  identity  of  interest  leave  very  httle  room  for 
sex  antagonism." 


UNION  AND  ARMS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

WHILE  MEXICO,  with  its  magnificent  resources  and 
vast  possibilities,  is  torn  by  suicidal  conflict,  the  great 
Republics  to  the  south  are  sedately  considering  the 
benefits  of  union  among  themselves  and  taking  measures  to  .se- 
cure i)eac'e  and  power  by  preparations  for  war  and  defense  against 
in\asion.  They  openly  aver  that  they  are  lo<jking  to  our  Union 
for  a  model,  and  cite  the  pacifism  of  Mr.  Taft  as  not  in- 
consistent with  the  warUke  equipment  of  a  nation.  They  take 
their  stan,d  on  arbitration  as  the  best  means  of  adjusting  inter- 
national difficulties.  But  above  all  they  urge  unity  as  being 
the  sole  source  of  strength  to  the  Ilej)ublics.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  influential  Prensa  (Lima)  the  following  statement  of  prin- 
ciples as  tending  to  promote  "an  alliance  of  the  Latin-^Vmencan 
nations": 

"A  continental  federation  is  a  mere  dream  at  the  present 
moment,  however  melancholy  it  is  to  think  so.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  multii)lying  our  strength,  or, 
rather,  from  uniting,  in  some  way  or  other,  all  our  forces,  which 
arc  enormous,  if  only  the  \\\\\  is  found  to  consolidate  them.  If 
we  can  not  confederate,  we  can  at  least  agree  upon  a  formal  com- 
pact pro\iding  that  the  nations  which  occupy  th(^  Latin-Amer- 
ican continent  form  a  defensive  aUiance  against  the  contingency 
of  foreign  invasion." 

In  addition  to  this  compact,  a  Latin-American  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration is  proposed  by  this  writer,  who  concludes  by  blaming 
the  shortsightedness  of  those  statesmen  who  think  only  of  the 
commercial  advantages  of  their  people,  without  any  thought  of 
unity  and  mihtary  power  in  the  Republics,  such  as  shall  make 
a  reaUty  of  the  cry,  "Latin  America  for  Latin  Americans." 

Other  journals  dwell  particularly  on  the  military  side  of  the 
question.  Chief  among  them  is  the  Prensa  (Buenos  Aires), 
which  advocates  the  building  of  a  powerful  na\'y.  The  United 
States  is  cited  as  an  example  of  a  nation  that  discusses  and 
desires  peace,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  filled  with  the 
military  spirit  that  prepares  for  war.  To  quote  from  this  most 
important  organ: 

"One  of  the  characteristics  of  South  America  at  this  present 
moment,  to  judge  from  the  utterances  of  the  press,  is  the  preva^ 
lence  of  mihtary  enthusiasm.     The  whole  press  from  Washing- 


THE    CHILD    IS   DAUGHTER    OF   THE   WOM4.N. 

Suffragette  (just  home  after  a  strenuous  day  and  expecting 
important  correspondence) — "Have  any  letters  come  for  me?" 

Daughter — "Yes,  Mother,  but  I  tore  them  up  for  a  doll's 
paper-chase." 

Suffr.\gette — "Tore  them  up!  I  never  heard  of  such  be- 
havior!   Haven't  I  often  told  you  that  letters  arc  sacred  things?  " 

— Punch  (London). 

ton  to  Uruguay  speak  on  this  subject.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  states  which  speak  most  w-armly  of  international  fraternity 
and  pacificism  are  most  lavish  in  their  expenditure  for  war-like 
purposes.  .  .  .  Their  ideas  have  had  the  greatest  currency  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  pubUc  mind  has  always  been  swayed 
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I.NSUUINC.    FRIENDSHIP. 

France  and  Oerm-vny — "Of  course,  you  know,  this  is  strictly  in 
the  interest  of  peace."  — Fischietto  (Turin). 


LES   BEAUX   ESPRITS 


Russian  Bear — "A  very  happy  thought  has  just  occurred  to  me. 
What  about  lieeping  the  peace?" 

Austrian  Eagle — "My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  want  to  deprive  you 
of  the  credit  of  this  brilliant  idea,  but  the  very  same  notion  had 
also  occurred  to  me  only  a  moment  ago."         — Punch  (London). 


'jmmaumaammmi 


A   COMPETITION   IN   INFLATION. 

Which  will  be  the  first  to  burst? 

—  Wcstminsler  Gazette  (London). 


THE   WINNER. 

The  Contractor — "This  is  the  'year  of  sacrifice'  for  everybody- 
except  m,e."  — London  Daily  News. 


SATIRES    ON    EUROPE'S    WAR    PREPARATIONS. 


to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  miUtary  spirit.  The  United 
States  is  the  country  where  more  mihtary  schools  are  found 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  a  national  phenomenon  unexampled  in  the  universe." 

President  Taft  is  cited  as  preaching  peace,  but  building  dread- 
noughts galore.  Perhaps,  declares  this  writer,  he  onlj^  intended 
by  his  pacificism  to  oppose  "the  fire-eater  Roosevelt."  The 
Prensa  continues  to  treat  of  the  militarization  of  Brazil,  BoUvia, 
Paraguay,  Chile,  and  Peru.  In  Brazil,  he  tells  us,  there  are 
three  foreign  military  missions — a  staff  of  instructors,  "English- 
men for  the  navj',  Germans  for  the  army,  and  Frenchmen  for 
the 'provincial  army  of  St.  Paul."  The  Prensa  does  not  blame 
the  countries  that  employ  foreign  officers,  but  thinks  that  Ar- 
gentina can  "paddle  her  o"rti  canoe."  As  it  is  only  in  Argen- 
tina that  pacifism  is  discust  in  a  calm  and  moderate  way,  so 
also  in  that  RepubUc  does  the  Government  shun  rehanee  on 
foreign  military  help.  "Argentina  does  not  require  these  foreign 
military  missions,  altho  emploj-ing  foreign  professors  in  the 
miUtary  schools."     To  quote  further: 

"It  is,  of  course,  true  that  distinguished  officers  from  Europe 
have  lent  and  stiU  lend  their  services  to  our  mihtary  schools. 


But  these  academics  are  quite  distinct  from  those  who  compose 
the  missions  of  European  military  men  in  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru, 
or  Uruguay.  These  latter  take  the  command  of  the  several 
armies,  and  assume  the  place  of  government  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  direction  of  a  certain  branch  of  the  executive.  With 
us  foreign  officers  give  their  personal  services  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  native  superior." 

Argentina  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  a  leading  place 
in  the  estimation  of  European  capitahsts  and  pubUcists.  The 
London  Times  and  the  great  Paris  daihes  pay  special  attention 
to  her  progress,  in  which  the  German  press  is  also  largely  inter- 
ested. As  Argentina  outstrips  all  other  Latin-American  states 
in  European  estimation,  so  the  progress  of  the  army  and  navy 
in  Argentina  outstrips  that  of  all  other  Latin-American  states, 
and  is  well  able  to  maintain  the  rule,  "  Latin- America  for  Latin 
Americans."  The  situation  of  Argentina  makes  her  the  sentinel 
state  of  the  Continent,  and  we  are  told: 

"The  geographical  position  of  our  country  and  its  increasing 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  civilization  of  the  continent 
compel  Argentina  to  keep  her  sword  sharp  and  her  powder  dry 
now  and  for  the  future." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF   THE  STARS 

STAR-COUNTING  is  no  easy  task.  The  enumeration  of 
all  visible  stars,  extending  the  term  to  cover  those  invisible 
suns  that  may  be  caught  on  the  photographic  plato,  has 
not  yet  been  accomplished.  Estimating  those  still  uncounted, 
up  to  the  fourteenth  magnitude,  we  have  between  eight  and 
Mine  millions,  with  higher  magnitudes  yet  to  be  heard  from.  A 
study  of  these  statistics  shows  that  the  proportionate  increase 
of  numbers  as  we  go  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant  and 
feebler  stars  is  not  maintained,  and  this  is  taken  by  some 
astronomers  to  mean  that  the  stars  thin  out  as  we  go  farther 
away.  In  other  words,  the  starry  universe  that  we  know  may 
be  only  one  vast  but  limited  cluster  in  space.  Whether  there 
are  other  clusters,  or  whether  all  without  is  one  infinite  void,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
means  could  ever  be  acquired.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris) : 

"The  progress  made  during  these  last  years  in  stellar  pho- 
tometry and  the  recent  preparatory  work  on  the  photograpliic 
map  of  the  heavens  enable  us  to  know  more  exactly  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  the  number  of  the  stars. 

"For  the  bright  stars,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  magnitude, 
inclusive,  we  have  the  complete  and  detailed  Ust  in  the  Harvard 
Durchmusterung.  From  the  sixth  magnitude  up,  the  star-lists 
are  incomplete,  being  restricted  to  a  part  of  the  celestial  sphere; 
but  we  may  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  stars  of  each  magnitude  by  assuming  provisionally  that  the 
stars  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  celestial  sphere. 

."It  must  be  remembered  that  any  star  is  2)/^  times  less  bright 
than  one  of  the  next  higher  magnitude;  so,  supposing  that  a 
photographic  device,  in  determinate  conditions,  records  all  the 
Btars  up  to  the  ninth  magnitude  with  an  exposure  of  one  min- 
ute, an  exposure  of  23^  minutes  will  record  also  the  stars  of  the 
tenth  magnitude.  We  must  take  account,  however,  of  the  dif- 
ference of  sensibiUty  of  the  photographic  plate  and  the  eye  to 
different  colors,  owing  to  which  the  visual  and  photographic 
brightnesses  of  a  star  may  sometimes  have  different  values. 

"With  these  reservations,  here  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  stars  of  each  magnitude,  made  by  Gavin  J.  Burns  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912: 


Magni- 
tude 

1... 
2.. . 
3... 
4... 
5... 
6..  . 
7... 
8... 
9. 


Number  of 
stars 

38.. 

99.  . 

317.  . 

1.020.. 

2,865.. 

9,082.  . 

31,579.. 

132,000.  . 

159,000. 


Cumulated 
number 

38 

137 

454 

1,474.... 
4,339 ... 
13,421..  . 

45.000 

177,000 

336.000. 


Katio 

3.6  . 

3.3 

3.2 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.9 

1.9 

1.9 


10 303.000 639,000 Jq 

11 575.000 1,214,000 iq 

'""''"""  2,306.000  ^•** 


12 
13 
14 


1.092.000. 
2.076.000. 
3.943.000. 


4,382,000. 
8,325,000. 


1.9 
1.9 


{'The  numbers  in  the  third  column  represent  the  total  of  the 
stars  up  to  and  including  the  magnitude  indicated.  The  column 
headed  'ratio'  is  obtained  by  finding  the  ratio  of  two  consecutive 
totals;  it  contains  the  ratios  of  the  series.  From  one  magni- 
tude to  the  next  the  number  of  stars  is  about  trebled.  This  is 
true,  however,  only  up  to  the  eighth  magnitude,  inclusive;  for 
the  stars  beyond  the  ninth,  the  ratio  of  progression  becomes 
suddenly  smaller  and  remains  less  than  2.  The  value  r-1.9  is 
a  fairly  constant  average  obtained  by  longer  and  longer  photo- 
graphic exposures  embracing  a  sixtieth  of  the  celestial  sphere: 

"Why  do  the  weaker  stars  only  double  instead  of  treble,  from 
one  magnitude  to  the  other?  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  cause 
is  the  method  of  deternjining  magnitudes;  for  bright  stars,  this 
is  done  visually,  while  for  faint  ones  it  is  done  by  photographic 
exposures. 

"Mr.  G.  J.  Burns  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  actual  cause; 
xasual  observation  of  these  feeble  stars  in  the  telescope  confirms 
the  data  of  the  photographic  plate.  The  fact  that  the  ratio  of 
progression  of  the  number  of  the  stars  diminishes  for  the  feeble 


magnitudes  renders  probable  the  hypothesis  that  the  starry 
universe  does  not  extend  indefinitely  into  space,  but  that,  on 
the  C'ontrarj',  the  stars  become  more  rare  as  their  distance  from 
our  solar  system  increases."  —  Trauslalion  made  for  Tue  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


TO   PICK   WORKERS  SCIENTIFICALLY 


T 


HE  WORLD  IS  FULL  of  "square  pegs  in  round  holes,'* 
and  vice  versa.  If  we  could  steer  clear  of  such  misfits 
we  should  more  nearly  realize  the  maximum  of  efficiency 
from  the  world's  working  force.  There  must  be  some  simple 
principles  that  will  enable  us  to  tell,  before  a  man  or  a  woman 
enters  upon  a  certain  kind  of  work,  whether  he  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  it.  Most  employers  have  never  stopt  to  enquire  whether 
or  not  this  may  be  done;  but  it  has  been  attempted,  with  some 
success,  in  more  than  one  instance.  At  least  -two  methods  of 
hiring  employees,  based  on  careful  study,  have  been  given  recent 
publicity,  one  introduced  by  Harrington  Emerson  on  a  large 
scale  in  a  plant  in  the  Middle  West,  and  the  other  developed  by 
Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Harvard 
University.  Both  have  in  view  the  saving  of  time  and  money 
to  employer  and  applicant  by  preventing  misfits.  We  quote  the 
following  from  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  February  15): 

"The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  can  readily  be  seen 
by  reference  to  one  problem  studied  by  Dr.  Miinsterberg.  The 
Bell  telephone  companies  employ  about  16,000  operators.  Of 
the  girls  taken  on,  one-third  leave  during  the  first  six  months, 
during  all  of  which  time  they  have  been  (at  the  companies'  ex- 
pense) in  training  or  under  close  supervision.  The  financial  loss 
to  the  companies  is  serious.  The  employee's  time  is  wasted  and 
there  is  left  the  serious  mental  effect  of  having  made  a  failure. 
By  extending  the  same  reasoning,^vith  proper  modifications,  to 
all  other  industries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  wastes  are 
enormous. 

"In  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Emerson,  which  was  developed 
by  Dr.  Katherine  H.  M.  Blackford,  data  as  to  the  applicant  are 
secured  on  an  extended  application  blank,  the  questions  being 
of  a  kind  that  will  reveal  the  habits  of  thought,  the  aspirations, 
the  character,  and  the  tastes  of  the  applicant.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  examination  by  an  employment  specialist,  trained  in 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  physiognomic  traits.  Strong,  convex 
features  denote  certain  mental  and  physical  attributes;  weak, 
concave  ones,  a  different  series  of  traits.  Fine  texture  of  features, 
skin,  and  hair  are  associated  with  natures  of  one  kind,  coarse 
textures  ^vith  another.  Thus  the  applicant  is  evaluated,  so  to 
speak,  and  his  aptitudes  determined.  While  the  method  has 
been  in  use  on  a  large  scale  only  eight  months,  the  results  to  date 
are  reported  as  being  successful  beyond  expectations,  which  is  not 
surprizing,  for  the  method  was  preUminarily  tried  out  over  a 
long  period  and  on  a  small  scale. 

"In  the  method  of  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  described  in  his  book, 
'Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency,'  just  published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  the  candidate  goes  through  certain 
very  simple  tests  of  the  order  of  those  developed  in  psychological 
laboratories,  and  his  fitness  determined  according  to  a  definite 
numerical  grade,  depending  upon  his  performance  in  the  tests. 
The  schemes  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  those  designed  for  the 
selection  of  motormen  and  of  officers  of  vessels  were  worked  out 
so  as  to  produce  in  the  applicant's  mind  the  same  mental  state 
as  when  at  his  proposed  post  of  duty,  while  in  the  case  of  telephone 
operators  the  factors  involved  were  so  complex  that  it  was  deemed 
better  to  analyze  them  into  the  fundamental  psv-chological  proc- 
esses and  use  a  number  of  different  tests.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  results  of  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  tests  checked  up  very  closely 
with  the  service  records  of  the  persons  examined. 

"The  possibiMties  held  out  by  these  methods  are  so  great  that 
they  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  all  concerned  with  the 
engagement  of  employees.  From  the  emploj-ee'^Btandpoint, 
there  is  the  hope  of  tremendous  saving  of  energj-  now  generally 
misplaced,  with  consequent  greater  enjoyment  of  life  from 
being  in  work  for  which  one  is  fitted.  Economically  there  are 
the  large  possibihties  of  prev'enting  waste  due  to    those  who 
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rt'iiioiu  but   ti  nliort   time  aii<l  fruiii   the  i*liminatiuii  of  miNtits 
who  must  of  ylm  iueftieionl  aud  lower  the  gunoral  ton*' 

of  the  oryaiii..ii...... 


THE  ANT13EP TIC  LADY   AGAIN 

TIIK  MACJK'AL  AHILITIKS  of  u  Fn-iichwoinau  who  is 
rt'portt'U  to  preserv*'  animal  and  vcyt'talde  tissues  from 
dway  indt'linitely  by  the  simple  laying-on  of  hands  were 
described  at  some  length  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Literahv 
I)iiiE8T.  We  now  learn  from  the  "  Revue  des  Sciences"  contri- 
buted to  the  Journal  Uea  Ih'hats  (F*aris,  Fe!)ruary  IH)  by  Henri  de 
VariguN-  that  the  matter  has  been  in\estigated  by  an  independent 
observer,  Dr.  Geley,  who  has  returned  a  convert — at  least  so 
far  as  the  reality  of  the  reported  results  is  concerned.  He  has 
po  theories,  except  to  suggest  with  some  diflfidence  the  action  of 
radioactivity — a  scientific  scapegoat,  which  is  at  present  plajnng 
the  part  generally  allotted  to  electricity  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.     Says  Mr.  de  Varigny  in  substance: 

"The  first  point  is  that  the  facts  are  exact.  'The  mummifica- 
tions are  real;  during  six  years  past,  Madame  X.  has  succeeded 
constantly  in  mummifying  a  ^-ast  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal 
organisms.' 

"This  is  a  good  deal.  But  it  is  not  all.  Is  the  mummification 
due  to  effluvia  from  Madame  X.  or  quite  independent  of  them? 
Dr.  Geley  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  really  due  to  effluvia,  altho 
he  recognizes  clearly  that  he  may  be  deceived,  and  that  his 
fifteen  days'  investigation  may  have  been  insufficient.  Dr.  Geley 
observed  Madame  X.,  but  he  performed  not  one  experiment. 
He  has  recorded;   and  that  is  all.    But  that  is  not  enough. 

"One  quite  elementary  experiment  has  been  remarked  in  a 
former  notice  of  Madame  X.'s  case;  I  asked  that  the  condi- 
tions should  be  varied.  That  there  should  be,  besides  the 
objects  treated  by  Madame  X.,  others  by  some  one  else;  others 
by  nobody  at  all,  to  compare  the  results.  That  the  experiments 
should  be  made  in  other  places,  to  see  whether  location,  meteor- 
ological conditions,  etc.,  might  have  any  influence. 

"Now,  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done.  In  short,  all  the  experi- 
ments with  Madame  X.  should  be  repeated  without  her,  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  same  conditions,  and  in  others  also. 

"Mummified  mice  are  not  unheard-of  things.  Plants  that 
keepasifsterihzed  are  rarer;  yet  there  are  a  few  species.  Mutton 
that  dries  up  without  spoihng  is  weU  known  in  South  America, 
without  any  laying-on  of  hands. 

"Fruits  that  dry  up  without  decay  are  common  enough: 
witness  the  prune;  a  dry  atmosphere  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
produce  this  result. 

"One  has  the  feeUng,  in  reading  Dr.  Geley's  narrative,  that, 
besides  the  experiments  whose  necessity  has  just  been  indicated, 
there  should  be  made,  with  Madame  X.  and  also  without  her, 
a  whole  series  of  investigations  on  other  organisms.  Those 
that  she  uses  are  generally  chosen  with  skill.  And  we  should 
operate  in  variable  and  selected  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc. 

"Ii  should  be  remarked,  as  Dr.  Geley  says,  that  the  first 
tendency  of  a  dead  body  is  to  dry  up.  If  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions do  not  favor  the  second  tendency — to  putrefaction — this 
would  be  all. 

"Dr.  Geley  concludes  then,  logically  enough,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Madame  X.  consists  in  preventing,  by  some  unknown 
means,  the  development  of  microbes. 

"  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  specify  the  mode  of  action,  Geley 
would  suggest  some  influence  favoring  the  resistance  of  the 
tissucj,  rather  than  a  sterihzing  influence  on  the  microbes 
themselves. 

"And  if  he  were  pushed  to  the  wall  he  would  say  that  he 
believes  in  no  mediumistie  influence,  but  rather  in  some  action 
of  the  nature  of  magnetism — perhaps  radioactivity. 

"It  would  be  WTong  to  credit  Dr.  Geley  with  absolute  faith. 
He  has  verified  the  facts  and  regards  them  as  established.  But, 
he  says,  there  are  still  reservations,  and  he  still  has  necessary . 
and  legitimate  doubts.  'The  experiments,'  he  says  in  closing, 
'should  be  repeated,  varied,  multiplied.'  We  quite  agree.  We 
are  not  deahng  here  with  phenomena  that  (so  believers  say) 
require  darkness,  the  absence  of  skeptics,  and  so  many  other 
things.  We  have  here  physico-chemical  phenomena  whose 
nature  and  relations  are  well  known.  Experimentation  is  easy 
and  necessary. 


"After  the  curious  account  of  Dr.  Geley's  about  the  way  in 
which  Madame  X.  discovered  the  faculty  attributed  to  her,  we 
may  ask  whether  the  environment  in  which  she  lives  may  not 
be  physically  fitted,  in  some  special  way,  for  the  production 
of  the  r('|)Ul('d  results.  Apropos  of  the  i)art  that  species  may 
play  in  aptitude  for  putrefaction,  Mr.  G.  Loi.s«;l  mentions  in  his 
excellent  'History  of  Menageries'  the  statement  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  Aldrovande,  that  the  cooked  fl(tsh  of  the  peacock  keeps, 
dries,  mummifies,  and  does  not  i)Utrefv  during  years.  It  was 
cooked,  of  course.  And  does  it  always  keep  thus'/  There  is 
still  much  to  be  learned  on  the  variation  of  putrefa/;tive  proc- 
esses with  species  and  conditions.  The  subject  is  not  seductive, 
l)ut  there  is  here  a  very  instructive  proposition  to  establish." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liter.^ry  Digest. 


DOCTORS  AND  COBBLERS 

DOES  A  PHYSICIAN  practise  medicine  primarily  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  without  regard  to  money  re- 
ward, or  is  he  in  a  business  hko  that  of  cobbling  or 
salesmanship,  anxious  to  be  workmanlike  in  what  he  does,  but 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  financial  return?  Codes  of  medical 
ethics  usually  assume  the  former  attitude,  but  an  editorial 
writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York,  February)  thinks 
that  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  Principles  of  Medical 
Ethics,  recently  adopted  by  the  American  Medical  Association, 
say  that  "when  an  epidemic  prevails,  a  physician  must  con- 
tinue his  labors  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  people,  without 
regard  to  the  risk  to  his  own  health  or  life  or  to  financial  reward." 
This,  the  writer  thinks,  is  a  somewhat  unattainable  ideal.  Sup- 
pose, he  asks,  that  the  physician  dies  in  the  epidemic,  leaving  a 
widow  and  children  dependent  on  charity.  Has  he  done  right? 
The  editor  replies: 

"The  defect  of  all  codes  of  medical  ethics  is  that  they  over- 
look that  medicine  is  a  calUng  by  which  we  earn  a  living.  Civil- 
ization is  based  on  the  fact  that  every  one  is  doing  something 
to  benefit  others  while  he  is  supporting  hinaself.  ...  It  is  non- 
sense to  claim  that  any  one  of  the  lawful  callings  is  primarily 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  Like  every  other  bargain,  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  both  sides,  and  they  all  survive  because  of  this  mutual 
benefit.  Shoemaking  would  disappear  if  shoes  were  no  longer 
beneficial,  and  the  trade  arose  because  of  its  necessity.  All 
men  can  not  make  their  own  shoes  or  medicines  and  must  pay 
some  one  else  to  do  both  for  them. 

' '  Our  old  claim  that  the  profession  of  heahng  is  the  only  purely 
altruistic  one,  in  which  the  selfish  consideration  of  making  a 
living  does  not  appear  except  as  an  incident,  is  simply  untrue. 
The  physician  who  does  not  insist  on  his  fees  for  keeping  patients 
healthy  is  as  fooUsh  as  a  shoemaker  who  will  give  away  shoes 
for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  people  well  shod.  Our  profession 
is  not,  then,  'primarily  for  the  good  of  the  pubUc'  to  any  greater . 
extent  than  any  other  trade  or  profession,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
throw  off  the  smug  hypocrisy  which  only  creates  ridicule.  Medi- 
cine is  a  mutual  affair,  and  cannot  exist  in  a  pure,  healthy  state 
unless  it  is  beneficial  to  both  doctor  and  patient — neither  good 
being  the  primary  one. 

"Pure  altruism  is  as  harmful  as  pure  egoism,  and  we  must 
not  pretend  to  be  what  we  can  not  be.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  have  suffered  dreadfully  by  our  false  position.  Milhons 
of  people  take  us  at  our  word  and  see  no  wrong  in  their  failure 
to  pay  the  doctor  even  if  they  know  his  children  are  suffering 
for  the  comforts  of  life  if  not  its  necessities.  They  really  think 
it  his  duty  to  heal  them  without  pay.  Our  imwise  attitude  even 
creates  a  sort  of  pauperism,  as  seen  in  the  abuse  of  dispensaries 
by  people  clothed  in  expensive  furs.  In  this  respect  oiu-  code  is 
far  from  ideal.  It  must  be  modified  so  that  violation  of  its  pro- 
visions is  more  difficult  than  observance — that  is,  it  must  be  a 
practical  guide,  not  an  unattainable  ideal.  Let  us  acknowledge 
that  we  are  trying  to  support  ourselves  and  famiUes  and  not 
primarily  the  families  of  other  men.  Except  in  emergencies,  to 
which  all  men  respond  whether  they  are  doctors  or  not,  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  doctor  must  be  paid  for  his 
work — all  of  it.  When  the  code  says  this,  it  will  be  more  re- 
spected and  less  often  violated.  Let  it  distinctly  state  that  a 
man  is  no  more  entitled  to  free  medical  care  than  he  is  to  free 
shoes.  If  there  is  any  primary  purpose  of  practising  medicine 
it  is  the  purpose  of  inaking  a  living." 
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PLAYING    THE    OVERTURES 

A  safe  opened  to  music. 


CORRUGATED   SHIPS 

THE  LATEST  THING  AFLOAT  is  the  "corrugated 
ship"  invented  by  Arthur  X.  Haver,  a  British  naval 
architect.  If  it  is  all  that  is  claimed,  it  is  hard  to  see 
v.hy  all  ships  are  not  built  on  this  plan.  We  are  assured  that 
it  is  stronger,  steadier,  faster,  holds  more  cargo,  handles  easier, 
and  costs  no  more  to  build    than  the  ship  of   the  present  type. 

As  described  in    The 

Journal  of  the  Royal 
I'niled  Service  Insli- 
I  Id  ion  by  G.  S.  Mac- 
llwaine,  these  ships 
would  seem  to  be 
practically  vessels 
ha\  ing  bilge  -  keels 
formed  by  perma- 
nent and  structural 
grooves  or  ' '  corruga- 
tions" in  the  hull. 
The  theory  was 
worked  out  by  'Mr. 
Haver  before  his  first 
ship  was  built  and 
indicated  that  a  sa- 
ving of  14  to  23  per 
cent,  in  the  power 
necessary  to  drive 
the  ship  through  the 
water  might  be  ef- 
fected in  this  way. 
The  first  actual  ves- 
sel confirmed  this  ex- 
pectation, and  has  now  been  afloat  three  years.  The  seventh 
of  the  type  is  now  being  built  in  Norway.  Says  Mr.  Mac- 
Ilwaine,  to  quote  an  abstract  of  his  article  made  for  The  En- 
gineering Magazine  (New  York,  March): 

''The  corrugated  ship  differs  from  the  plain  ship  in  that  it 
has  two  corrugations,  or  projections,  running  in  a  fore  and  aft 
direction  below  the  load  line.  From  the  top  of  the  upper  cor- 
rugation to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  is  13  feet  3  inches.  From 
the  inner  edges  of  the  frames  the  corrugations  project  22  inches; 
they  taper  forward  and  aft  imtil  they  merge  into  the  normal 
form  of  the  ship's  ends. 

"It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  anj'  sort  of  corrugations  will 
suit  any  ship,  or  that  no  more  than  two  will  be  carried;  experi- 
ments are  necessary  until  the  most  suitable  form  is  discovered. 

"The  following  claims  are  made  for  the  corrugated  ship: 

"1.  That  it  is  stronger  than  the  plain  ship. 

"2.  That  it  is  steadier  at  sea,  and  that  its  stability  is  greater. 

"3.  That  \ibration  is  much  reduced. 

"4.  That  tho  its  tonnage  remains  the  same,  its  capacity  for 
cargo,  both  bulk  and  weight,  has  increased;  that  its  construc- 
tion faeiUtates  the  handhng  of  cargo  within  its  holds;  that  the 
cost  of  construction  is  no  greater,  and  in  time  will  probably  be 
less  than  that  of  the  plain  ship. 

"5.  That  it  is  handier,  answers  its  helm  more  quickly. 

"6.  That  it  is  faster  for  the  same  horse-power,  or  more  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  for  the  same  speed. 

"The  first  claim,  that  of  increased  strength,  may  be  demon- 
strated hy  comparing  the  strength  exhibited  by  a  piece  of  plain 
tin-plate  with  the  greatly  increased  strength  shown  when  the 
same  piece  is  corrugated.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  corrugated 
ship  is  as  strong  in  proportion,  but  such  an  experiment  carries 
a  great  deal  of  con^dction. 

"In  the  Hyltonia  every  alternate  frame  has  been  left  out 
under  the  highest  classification  of  the  British  Corporation, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  consider  the  corrugated 
ship  a  strong  one 

"Increased  steadiness  at  sea  must  be  experienced  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  author's  personal  experiment  proved  the  corriigated 
ship  to  be  steadier  than  the  plain  ship  as  regards  both  pitching 
and  rolling  and  in  aU  weathers.     The  confidence  in  the  steadi- 


ness on  hoard  is  su<-h  I  hat  tin-  waler-ean.s  in  cabins  and  bath- 
rooms stand  unsecured  on  the  deck. 

"From  a  stabihty  point  of  view  the  ship  iiispin's  confidence 
at  sea.  In  one  of  her  runs  the  Mouitnrin  carried  l,24«i  standards 
of  wood,  about  90  per  cent,  of  which  was  mining-timber.  Tho 
deck  cargo  was  43  per  cent,  of  the  whoh',  and  had  an  average 
height  of  18  feet.  Such  things  can  only  be  done  by  ships  of 
abnormal  stability.  Tho  many  similar  cargoes  have  been  carried, 
no  loss  has  ever  occurred.  This  appears  to  throw  a  different  light 
on  the  usual  calculations  for  stal)ility. 

"The  absence  of  stringer  plates  greatly  fjicilitates  the  handling 
of  cargo  in  the  holds;  it  al.so  improves  the  stowage  and  increases 
the  capacity.  Another  and  very  great  advantage  is  that  internal 
inspection  is  much  easier,  corrosion  more  readily  detected,  and 
more  easily  dealt  with  when  discovered." 

A  corrugated  ship,  Mr.  Macllwaine  tells  us  in  conclusion, 
is  carried  about  20  per  cent,  further  by  a  ton  of  coal  than  a 
plain  one.  In  a  warship  this  would  mean  increa.se  ir;  effective 
range  or  in  armor  or  armament — advantages  scarcely  to  be 
ignored.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  anything  afloat,  from  the 
yacht  to  the  heavily  armored  battle-ship. 


OPENING  A  SAFE  WITH  A  TUNING-FORK 

A  SAFE  that  can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  musical  tone, 
and  in  no  other  way,  has  been  made  by  Thorne  Baker, 
electrical  expert  of  The  Daily  Mirror  (Ix)ndon).  From 
a  description  printed  in  The  Popular  Electricily  Magazine 
(Chicago,  March)  we  learn  that  the  safe  is  made  of  chilled  steel 
■with  the  regulation  knob  on  the  door,  but  without  combination 
or  time-lock.  Attached  to  it  on  the  inside  are  electro-magnets 
connected  by  wares  with  a  circuit  of  batteries.  These  are  in 
turn  connected  with  another  set  of  dry  batteries,  which  are. wired 
to  a  curious-looking  apparatus  that  looks  like  a  carpenter's 
miter-box,  with  a  double  row  of  numbers  down  the  inside  of  the 
channel.  Across  this  is  a  gage,  attached  to  which  is  an  ordinary 
violin  bridge.  Over  this  fret  is  stretched  a  music  wire  of  metal, 
drawn  taut  to  a  binding-post  and  passing  through  this  to  form  a 
coil  below  it  and  outside  the  tuning-box  and  thence  down  into 
the  dry  batteries.    We  read  further: 

"This  miter-box  is  really  a  musical  scale,  set  by  numbers  so 
that  the  tone  can  be  gaged  up  or  down  by  two's  as  may  be  de- 
sired,    to   meet    the 
needs  of  a  new  com- 
bination,  or   a   new 
tuning  -  fork,    if     it 
is    desired    to    thus 
change  the  combina- 
tion or  opening  note. 
The      music      wire, 
which     may    be     a 
guitar,  banjo,  or  vio- 
lin string,  is  selected 
and   gaged    to    sjn- 
chronize     with     the 
tuning  -  fork       used. 
When     the     tuning- 
fork   is    struck    and 
placed  to  the  top  of 
the  safe,  the  wire  in- 
side catches  the  vi- 
bration from  the  fork 
and  \dbrates  in  sym- 
pathj'.     This   vibra- 
tion  passes   through 
the  binding-post  into 
the  outside  coil  and 
thence  do^vn  into  the  small  circuit  of  drj'  batteries,  mechanically 
closing  this  circuit.     An  electric  current  is  thus  started  which 
passes  on  and  is  made  to  close  the  larger  circuit  of  dry  batteries 
which  starts  a  stronger  current  moving.     This  stronger  current 
acts  through  wires  directly  on  the  electro-magnets  that  throw 
the  bolts  of  the  concealed  lock.     Once  these  are  thrown,  the 
door  may  be  pulled  open. 

"After  the  tuning-fork  and  wire  are  set  to  the  same  gage,  no 
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olhor  tiniiii)iir-rurk  will  havf  uny  fffft-t  \vhuU\»r  u\H)n  tho  lock. 
A«  no  two  tuuiuK-forks  tirf  exactly  alikt-  in  pitch,  it  is  obvious 
that  only  one  tuning-fork  in  the  world  could  open  th»'  saft),  once 
it  is  clos«>d  and  locked,  and  only  the  person  jjossessing  the  fork 
could  hast>  access  to  the  safe.  Ho\ve\er,  once  it  is  opened,  it 
can  he  reset  to  accord  With  another  tuning-fork,  whereupon  the 
original  one  is  usdoss." 


This  particular  <;ase  is  worthy  of  a  very  careful  jisyrdioloK-ical 
analysis. 

"The  details  just  stated  are  cited  not  so  much  to  show  specific 
methods  of  procedure  as  to  emphasize  the  basic  fact  that  we  are, 
individually  and  collectively,  exactly  wliat  our  work  makes  us." 


HOW  A  CAT    HELPED   MAKE  PIANOS 

THK  ENTRY  of  a  large  Maltese  cat  into  a  piano  factory 
resulted  at  once  in  increased  production.  This  was  not 
because  the  cat  itself  contributed  energy  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work,  but  because  it  was  able  to  unlock 
stores  of  energy  in  the  human  workers  and  to  regulate  the  use  of 
that  energy  more  effectively.  In  this  particular  case,  the  workers 
were  women,  which  had  something  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the 
cat.  The  story  is  told  in  Factory  (New  York,  March),  in  the 
course  of  an  article  by  Hermaij  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  entitled  "How  I 
Analyze  Factory  Work."  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
short  period,  Dean  Schneider  says,  that  men  and  women  have 
worked  in  masses.  Automatic,  high-pressure  labor  in  closely 
crowded  rooms  is  essentially  modern,  and  it  is  the  most  ominous 
feature  of  modern  industrialism.  Work  that  consists  of  the 
regular  rhythmic  repetition  of  the  same  motion  or  set  of  motions 
is  deadening  to  the  mind,  developing  the  lower  or  mechanical 
centers  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  or  reasoning  centers.  The 
kinds  of  work  that  utilize  these  higher  centers  are  lessening  in 
number.    As  Dean  Schneider  wTites: 

"In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  history,  we  are  rapidly  dividing 
mankind  into  a  staff  of  mental  workers  and  an  army  of  purely 
physical  workers.  The  physical  workers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  automatic  with  the  sure  result  that  their  minds  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  lethargic.  The  work  itself  is  not  character- 
building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  repressive,  and  when  self-expres- 
sion comes,  it  is  hardly  energizing  mentally 

"It  should  be  noted  that  where  the  work  is  done  under  condi- 
tions which  permit  the  operatives  to  talk,  without  interfering 
with  their  work,  the  rating  is  much  higher  than  where  such  is 
not  the  case.  When  we  walk,  our  habit  cells  control  the  action, 
but  we  can  walk  and  think  at  the  same  time.  This  holds,  of 
course,  in  automatic  occupations.  If  the  motions  are  not  too 
rhythmic,  both  of  the  hand  and  the  machine,  and  conversation 
is  permitted  and  encouraged,  the  work  is  not  nearly  so  repressive. 
In  a  certain  mill,  employing  girls  at  strictly  automatic  work, 
the  employees  were  placed  facing  one  way,  so  that  one  operative 
looked  upon  the  back  of  another;  between  adjacent  operatives 
was  a  small  partition.  This  mill  had  to  replenish  its  entire  force 
each  year.  This  was  changed  to  a  round-table  plan,  which 
encouraged  conversation.    After  this,  the  losses  were  normal." 

And  here  is  where  the  eat  comes  in;  for  it  is  with  his  cat 
story  that  Dean  Schneider  closes  his  article.    It  runs: 

"In  a  certain  piano  factory,  a  number  of  girls  were  employed 
to  assemble  the  mechanism  which  transmits  action  to  the  strings 
when  the  key  is  struck.  Each  girl  attached  a  piece  and  was  paid 
on  the  piecework  plan. 

"These  employees  were  the  most  discontented  in  the  firm, 
and  were  constantly  shifting  to  other  occupations.  Various 
means — such  as  rest-rooms  and  decorated  surroundings — were 
tried  without  success.  As  a  last  resort,  the  foreman  got  a  fine, 
big  Maltese  cat  and  placed  it  In  the  rooms  one  morning,  before 
the  girls  arrived.  This  solved  the  trouble  completely.  The  cat 
compelled  rest  periods,  for  every  now  and  then  it  would  jump 
into  a  girl's  lap  and  take  her  attention  from  her  work  for  a  few 
moments,  and  in  this  way  reheved  the  tension  of  the  high  speed 
and  permitted  the  elimination  of  fatigue  poisons  at  irregular 
but  sufficiently  frequent  intervals.  Every  girl  planned  at  home 
to  bring  something  in  her  lunch-basket  for  the  cat  to  eat. 

"When  girls  left  this  firm  and  went  elsewhere,  where  there 
was  no  eat,  they  quickly  returned.  Production  increased  and 
peace  reigned.  The  commercializing  of  a  woman's  home  instinct 
for  a  cat  probably  energized  the  work  ten  per  cent.  It  was  found 
also  that  the  introduction  of  the  cat  began  to  arouse  an  interest 
in    the   other   betterment   plans,    which   had   originally   failed. 


AN  INDESTRUCTIBLE  TIMBER 

IX  THESE  DAYS,  when  we  are  preparing  to  say  good-by 
to  wood  altogether,  and  to  welcome  Mr.  Edison's  concrete 
houses,  with  their  concrete  eloeks  on  the  concrete  mantles, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  about  a  new  kind  of  timber  that  is  abun- 
dant where  it  grows  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  strength 
and  durabiUty,  especially  as  it  adds  to  these  quaUties  great 
hardness  and  elasticity  and  reasonable  cost.  Its  name  is  re- 
freshing, too — "greenheart."  This  title  is  due  to  the  other- 
wise practical  Briton;  what  it  is  called  in  its  native  forests  of 
British  Guiana  we  are  not  told.  The  botanist  speaks  of  it 
familiarly  as  Nectandra  rodioei,  but  this  name  will  hardly  be  used 
commercially.  We  are  assiu-ed  by  The  American  Architect  (New 
York,  February  26)  that  if  this  material  were  better  known,  it 
would  enter  largely  into  construction  in  this  country.  Exposed 
to  air  and  weather,  soil  or  sea  water,  it  is  not  materially  affected, 
remaining  sound  after  years  of  trial.  It  is  among,  the  strongest 
timbers  in  use,  having  a  crushing  strength  of  12,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  Go  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Enghsh  oak. 
Greenheart  is  found  principally  in  the  Guianas  and  Venezuela, 
and  the  finest  trees  grow  just  back  of  the  deposit  of  alluvial  soil 
along  the  coast  and  rivers.     We  read  on: 

"In  regions  where  the  timber  has  not  been  cut  the  forests  are 
of  considerable  extent,  full  of  noble-looking  trees,  clear  of 
branches  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  straight  as  a  mast,  and  hav- 
ing a  diameter  sufficiently  large  from  which  logs  or  timbers  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  square  can  often  be  obtained.  The 
total  height  of  the  tree  ranges  from  eight  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet. 

"Undoubted  authority,  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Eng- 
lish wood  users,  has  declared  that  greenheart  timber  can  not  be 
equaled,  and  is,  under  certain  conditions,  indestructible.  The 
foUomng  is  an  extract  from  the  Forest  Service  Circular  211  on 
the  subject  of  greenheart  for  marine  purposes:  'It  has  been 
known  to  stand  in  wharves  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  logs 
of  greenheart  which  have  remained  under  water  for  one  hun- 
dred years  have  kept  in  perfectly  sound  condition.  AU  the  gates, 
piers,  and  jetties  of  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  practically  all  the 
lock  gates  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  (England),  are  of  greenheart. 
It  furnished  the  material,  also,  for  the  fifty  pairs  of  lock-gates 
in  the  Manchester  (England)  Ship  Canal.  Indeed,  the  chief 
engineer  of  this  canal  has  asserted  that  apart  from  its  practically 
unlimited  durability,  greenheart  has  many  advantages  over 
steel  for  such  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  fix  a  limit 
to  the  durabihty  of  lock-gates  built  of  greenheart,  the  only  ele- 
ment in  their  construction  which  might  curtail  their  length  of 
service  being  the  iron  bolts  and  other  fastenings.  These,  how- 
ever, can  usually  be  renewed  without  serious  difficulty.  When 
the  greenheart  dock  gates  in  Mersey  Harbor  were  removed, 
in  order  that  the  channel  might  be  deepened  and  widened,  the 
wood  originally  used  in  their  construction  was  again  employed 
in  building  the  enlarged  gates.  Similarly,  the  wood  in  the  gates 
of  the  Canada  Dock,  built  in  1856,  was  used  again  in  its  con- 
struction in  1894.  The  use  of  greenheart  has  been  specified  in 
the  lock  gates  of  the  Panama  Canal.' 

' '  Attention  is  drawn  here  more  particularly  to  timber  intended 
for  heavy  works,  such  as  sea  facing,  dock-lining,  foundations, 
etc.  It  is,  however,  equally  suitable  for  all  building  purposes, 
framing,  planking,  flooring,  and  block  beds  for  machinery;  it 
forms  also  durable  paving-blocks  and  is  used  for  a  great  deal  of 
wear  and  tear.  The  white  ants  so  destructive  to  many  kinds 
of  timber  in  the  tropics  will  not  touch  it,  and  the  alkaloid  prin- 
ciple in  the  heartwood  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  wood- 
destroying  fungi  from  rotting  it.  The  wood  is  not  attacked  by 
teredo,  and  is,  therefore,  so  much  sought  for  jetties  and  other 
structures  exposed  to  sea-water.  Vessels  built  with  this  timber 
have  been  enabled  to  do  away  with  all  copper-plating. 

"It  is  strong,  of  a  close  grain,  hard,  heavy,  with  a  specific 
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pravitj'  ranging  from  1.08  to  1.23,  or  about  75  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  After  long  exposure  to  water  the  wood  becomes  very  dark 
And  as  dense  as  ebony ;  the  wood  of  old  trunks  of  trees  grown  in 
low  land  is  almost  black." 


REPAIRS   EXTRAORDINARY 

To  PUT  TOGETHER  a  piece  of  machinery  that  has 
been  smashed  into  125  pieces  may  seem  to  be  no  easy 
task,  but  it  has  recently  been  accomplished  by  welding 
with  the  oxyacetylene  process. 
This  is  the  same  process  that 
was  used  to  cut  up  the  battle- 
:ship  Maine,  and  the  story  of  its 
latest  achievement,  as  printed 
in  The  Acetylene  Journal  (Chi- 
cago, Februarj').  shows  that  it 
can  unite  as  well  as  sever. 
The  machine  in  question  was  a 
laundry-mangle  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  which  was  iJVTecked  while 
being  loaded  on  a  steamboat. 
The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  how  thoroughly  it  was 
dismembered.     We  read: 


H\V  THINK  of  wind  as  a  fa<-tor  of  im- 
portance in  the  growth,  health,  and  yield 
of  plants,  but  exten.sive  e.xperiments  recently 
conducted  by  Dr.  Oscar  Bernbeck  of  the  agricul- 
tural academy  of  Bonn-Popjxlsdorf,  Germany, 
proA'c  that  wind  pressure  exerts  a  marked  effect. 
Plants  exposed  to  severe  gales  tend  to  take  ab- 
normal forms.  They  not  only  bend  away  from  the 
wind,  because  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  twigs  and 
roots,  but  the  sprouts  on  the  side  toward  the  wind 
are  frequently  broken  or  injured,  and  wounds 
cause  a  knotty  growth.  Moreover,  the  drying  of 
the  ground  may  occasion  seriou:-  injury  to  the  plant 
and  lasting  damage  to  the  soil  itself  in  both  its  physical  and 
its  chemical  qualities.  Dr.  Bernbeck  has  puVjlished  a  report  of 
his  investigations  in  the  Forstwirlschaftlichen  Cenlralblatl  (For- 
estry Journal)  which  is  abstracted  in  Prometheus  (Berlin, 
January  18),  where  we  read: 

"The  water-loss  of  the  ground  at  a  wind  velocity  of  33  feet 
per  second  was  shown  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  on 
protected  land.  Also,  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  wind  on  the 
sprouts  was  to  diminish  the  energy  of  growth,  by  reason  of  the 
increase  of  transpiration,  injuries,  and  alteration  of  the  hydro- 
static conditions  in  those  tis- 
sues wherein  there  is  a  circu- 
lation of   water." 


Fig.  2. — the  same  after  repairs  by  oxyacetylene. 
Since  which,  for  three  years,  it  has  been  working  perfectly 


"  Altho  Mr.  Allen  states  that 
he  had  operated  with  oxyacetj'lene  less  than  two  months,  and 
with  no  guidance  bej'ond  sparse  printed  matter,  together  with 
increasing  experience,  yet  the  result  of  his  industry  brought 
ferth  the  machine  in  complete  workable  form.  .  .  .  The  picture 
5hows  very  plainly  just  what  can  be  done  by  this  marvelous 
process  in  capable  hands. 

"The  question  naturally  arises  whether  with  so  many  mended 
wheels  and  parts  as  in  this  mangle,  the  result  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  On  this  point,  our  correspondent  is  explicit  to 
note  that  the  mangle  is  running  to-day  and  has  been  for  over 
three  years,  doing  as  good  work  as  it  ever  did. 

"Fig.  3  is  interesting,  as  showing  more  in  detail  the  places 
where  the  spokes  and  rims  were  joined  by  wielding,  the  points  of 
union  being  whiter.  On  the  gear  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
■engraving,  two  spokes  of  a  different  shape  from  the  others  may 
be  discerned.  This  was  because  two  of  the  original  spokes  were 
not  found  after  the  wreck,  and  the  deficiency  was  made  up  from 
the  scrap  pile.  Our  correspondent  tells  us  that  the  gears  re- 
quired no  machining  after  the  welding  had  been  done. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  phase  of  the  oxyacetylene  process  that  can 
bear  much  emphasis.  In  this  day  of  multiplied  machines  on 
millions  of  farms,  and  within  millions  of  households  and  shops, 
there  dawns,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  annexed  engravings,  some- 
thing like  a  fuller  idea  of  the  immense  field  open  to  the  oxyacety- 
lene process.  Every  soil-tiller  knows  only  too  well  when  some 
gearing  in  his  thresher,  self-binder,  or  other  farm  machinery 
breaks,  how  a  delay  is  often  caused  which  may  run  into  days  or 
weeks,  and  seriously  disarrange  all  his  plans  \\nth  heavy  cost. 
But  if  an  oxyacetylene  shop  were  at  hand,  the  repairs  could  be 
done  quickly,  and,  too,  involve  only  a  fraction  of  the  outlay  inci- 
dental to  the  older  order  of  things.  The  principle  applies  in 
endless  directions." 


On  some  soils,  experiments 
showed  that  the  gain  in 
growth  varied  in  the  ratio  of 
three,  two,  and  one,  with  wind 
velocities  of  zero,  five,  and 
ten,  reckoned  in  meters  per 
second.  The  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  plant  and 
of  the  ground  also  enters  into 
the  question,  and  the  degree 
of  dampness  of  the  ground 
affects  the  results  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  a  fac- 
tor. When  the  ground  was 
sufficiently  damp,  and  the  young  sprouts  were  stiff  and  firmly 
bound,  the  wind  was  comparatively  harmless.     To  continue: 

"The  figures  quoted  show  clearly  what  great  injury  the 
national  agriculture  suffers  in  localities  exposed  to  wind.  A 
moderate  wind  velocity  of  10  to  25  feet  per  second,  such  as  is 
usual  in  Germanj',  may  diminish  the  jneld  of  exposed  land  by 
more  than  half. 

"Remedies  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  artificial  wind-shields, 
such  as  walls,  hedges,  etc.,  and  especially  in  the  forestation  of 
outlying  heights,  by  means  of  which  the  current  of  wind  is 
directed  into  higher  strata  of  the  air  and  broken."— TransZahon 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Pig.  3.— THE  WHITER  AREAS  SHOW  MORE  IN   DETAIL  WHERE  THE  SPOKES 

AND   RI.MS  OF  THE  GEARING  WERE  JOINED. 

THE  MOB  AS  ART   CRITIC 


THAT  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE  tan  be  stirred  by  art 
has  Iwt'n  proved  by  New  York  twice  within  half  a  dozen 
years.  It  was  less  than  that  time  ago  that  such  crowds 
went  to  the  Hispanic  Museum  to  see  the  Sorolla  pictures  that 
policemen  were  required  to  organize  them  into  a  marching 
line  outside  the  building  and  move  them  into,  around,  and 
out  of  the  Museum  again  in 
martial  order.  On  Saturday, 
March  15,  tht-  International  Ex- 
hibition closed,  and  during  its 
month  of  tenure  100,000  people 
saw  the  e.xhibits.  Not  only  this, 
but  235  of  the  pictures  were  sold, 
the  sales  being  about  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  foreign  and 
the  American  artists.  Practical^- 
all  the  exhibits  of  "cubist" 
art — about  thirty — found  pur- 
chasers. So,  on  the  principle  that 
"money  talks,"  there  has  been 
much  said  in  support  of  the  new- 
est phases  of  artistic  expression. 
Of  course  it  has  been  averred 
that  purchases  have  been  made 
with  speculative  intentions,  not 
through  genuine  admiration,  but 
that  remains  to  be  proved.  It 
is  further  remarked  that  the 
crowd  have  constituted  them- 
selves art  critics  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent — the  prof  essional 
critics,  outside  of  one  or  two 
outspoken  conservatives,  having 
taken  a  cautious  attitude.  The 
newspapers  have  been  bristling 
with  spirited  art  critics  w-ho 
have  felt  obliged  to  reheve  their 
overcharged  anger  or  enthusiasm. 
A  technically-minded  one  of 
these  WT-ites  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  to  put  a  quencher  upon 
the  scientific  pretensions  of  the 
new  school.  At  least  he  points 
out  the  unscientific  use  of  lan- 
guage to  which  the  insurgents  are 
prone.  What  his  real  feeUng  is 
may  be  found  in  his  use  of  the  old  proverb  that  "it  is  a  waste  of 
lather  to  shaA^e  an  ass";  yet  he  is  "tempted  to  waste  a  little 
lather,  if  only  for  fun": 

"These  amorphous  conceits,  we  read,  aim  to  'pictorially 
represent'  the  'cellular  and  nervous  reactions  which  carry  the 
messages  of  sense  perception  to  the  brain.'  Right  here  let  us  see 
whether  we  are  in  the  realm  of  sense  or  nonsense.  'Pictorial' 
means  nothing  else  than  presentation  over  again — hence  repre- 
sentation— of  \-isual  experiences.  It  can  mean  no  other  experi- 
ences than  visual  ones,  because  vision  is  the  only  sense  by  which 
we  can  become  cognizant  of  a  design  on  canvas.  Non-visual 
experiences  are  therefore  impossible  of  representation,  so  that 
to  talk  of  reproducing  'shivers,'  'emotions,'  and  'thrills'  is  non- 
sense, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  claim  to  represent  '  the  cellular 
and  nervous  reactions  which  carry  messages  to  the  brain,'  Do 
not  laugh — merely  recaU  that  obviously  all  expression  is  of  some 
element  of  consciousness,  and  that '  cellular  reactions  carrying  mes- 
sages'  are  no  more  elements  of  consciousness  than  is  the  growth 
of  one's  toe-nails — nor  a  bit  more  important  to  his  neighbors. 


THE    SENSATION    OP    THE    SHOW. 

Crowds  daily  stood  before  this  picture  by  Marcel  Duchamp 
called  "The  Nude  Descending  a  Staircase"  trj-ing  to  make 
out  the  figure  or  the  staircase  or,  by  good  luck,  both. 


"And  it  is  further  nonsense  to  talk  of  'carrying  messages  of 
sense  perception  to  the  lirain,'  because  'perception'  takes  place 
only  in  the  brain  itself,  and  hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
'message  of  sense  perception.'  This  whole  farrago  of  jargon  of 
scientific  language  empty  of  scientific  knowledge  is  nonsense. 
These  'sensations'  we  hear  about  'reproducing'  are  impossible 
of  reproduction — even  in  the  mind,  still  more  on  canvas — for 

when  they  are  gone  they  are  gone 
forever.  What  takes  their  place 
is  not  a  sensation  at  all,  but  a 
memory,  and  a  memory  is  not  a 
.sensation.  The  sensation  experi- 
enced upon  being  outside  of  a 
good  dinner  is  gone  for  keeps 
when  the  dinner  is  gone,  and  it 
can  not  be  reproduced  by  re- 
membering it  (nor  painting  its 
portrait),  luckily  for  cooks.  And 
just  as  a  memory  of  the  sensation 
— or '  thrill ' — of  a  dinner  presents 
none  of  the  satisfactions  of  the 
sensation  itself,  neither  do  the 
memories  of  any  other  sort  of 
thriUs." 

Another  writer  to  the  same 
paper  is  more  tolerant  to  the 
would-be  scientific  painters,  only 
she  —  with  feminine  nicety  — 
feels  they  have  missed  the  right 
nomenclature.  Also  she  feels 
these- pseudo  "pictures"  would 
be  "more  appropriatelj^  placed 
in  the  lecture-room  of  a  professor 
of  psychology  than  in  an  art-gal- 
lery." Instead  of  dubbing  the 
new  movement  ' '  post-impres- 
sionism" she  suggests  the  de- 
scriptive term  "  sensationahsm  " 
— ' '  not  in  the  popular  sense,  but 
in  the  scientific  application  of  the 
term": 

"For  these  artists  are  endeav- 
oring to  give  us  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  physical  reaction 
to  sense  stimuli,  the  cellular  and 
nervous  reactions  w' hich  carry  the 
messages  of  sense  perception  to 
the  brain.  They  attempt  to  dia- 
gram the  shiver  which  indicates 
to  you  that  you  are  cold;  the 
nerve  shock  and  accelerated 
heart  action  which  mean  fear.  Do  not  mistake:  they  do 
not  picture  cold  and  fear,  but  they  diagram  the  physical 
sensation  which  accompanies  the  mental  recognition  of  cold 
and  fear. 

"From  this  point  of  \\qw,  M.  Duehamp's  painting,  'The  Nude 
Descending  the  Staircase,'  at  once  becomes  significant.  It  is 
the  diagram  of  a  shudder,  and  a  most  clever  suggestion  of  the 
thing,  too.  The  downward,  shghtly  swerving  effect  is  unmis- 
takable. Moreover,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  shudder  is 
reproduced  in  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who  have 
seen  the  work. 

"M.  Picabia  has  a  perfect  right  to  depict  sensations  or  any- 
thing else  in  any  mode  which  pleases  him.  The  question  is, 
Can  these  paintings  be  properly  designated  works  of  art?  Does 
art  imply  beauty  in  some  manner?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  there 
be  beauty  either  of  form  or  of  thought  exprest  in  masterly 
fashion?  We  will  grant  to  the  'sensationalists'  the  credit  for 
masterlj^  expression.  Have  we  not  stated  that  M.  Picabia's 
diagrams  seem  to  carry  over  the  footlights,  so  to  speak?  In  his 
'Procession,'  for  instance,  one  can  not  evade  the  bumpy  sensa- 
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tion  of  the  head-on  (we  think  it  is  head-on)  progress,  with  the 
occasional  shock  of  the  glare  of  rose-red  fire. 

"But  is  it  beautiful?  Would  a  Bonci  be  al)le  to  fool  us  into 
thinking  that  a  pantomime  suggestion  of  the  physical  sensations 
incidental  to  his  tone  production  would  bo  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  his  song?  It  might  be  interesting,  but  would  it  be 
worth  while? 

"It  is  doubtful  if  the  diagram  of  a  sensation  could  ever  be 
really  beautiful,  even  tho  it  represented  the  intimate  zigzags 
of  the  anatomical  reactions  of  an  artist." 

A  doctor  writes  to  The  Evening  Post  with  absolute  convictions 
concerning  the  mental  states  of  the  artists.     "One  could  easily 
recognize  the  germ  of  value  which  had  been  forced  into  perform- 
ing capricious  pranks  by  insti- 
gators with  ocular  aberrations 
and  hallucinatory  obsessions." 
And  he  goes  on: 

"The  saUent  color-key  was 
conspicuously  at  the  lassitude 
end  of  the  spectrum  (violet 
end).  Whenever  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  had  been  em- 
ployed, a  garish  effect  was  the 
result.  The  staring  present- 
ment of  drawing  was  of  the 
sort  done  by  children  and  In- 
dians, whose  response  to  im- 
pression finds  a  primitive  sort 
of  expression  in  crude  outline 
drawings.  There  was  none  of 
the  simplicity  of  great  art,  but 
rather  the  simphcitj'  of  arrest- 
ed development,  or  of  the  in- 
fantile type   of  consciousness. 

' '  I  had  always  supposed  that 
the  poetry  of  art  held  mathe- 
matics to  be  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary enemj%  yet  here,  right 
upon  the  very  escutcheon  of 
the  Post-Impressionist,  we  find 
emblazoned  cubes,  higher 
curves,  and  comic  sections. 

"We  saw  the  Futurist  sculp- 
ture. It  left  as  much  to  the 
imagination  as  would  have 
been  left  by  wooden  idols.  This 
idea  of  suggestion  through  the 

influence  of  symbols  has  fundamental  raison  d'Slre,  but  it  leads 
the  sculptor  to  sell  the  stock  of  an  unworked  mine.  It  al- 
lows him  to  shift  responsibihty  to  the  intellectual  apprehen- 
sions of  his  pubUc,  and  thereby  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  any  long  artistic  training.  I  would  caU  it  a  sort  of  labor-sav- 
ing sculpture,  representing  the  simplicity  of  artistic  indolence." 

The  doctor's  most  amusing  elucidations  concern  themselves 
with  the  few  extant  specimens  of  Futurist  literature: 

"A  certain  authoress  is  doing  with  words  what  Picasso  is 
doing  with  paint.  She  gives  us  these  lines:  'It  is  a  gnarled 
division,  that  which  is  not  any  obstruction,  and  the  forgotten 
swelling  is  certainly  attracting.  It  is  attracting  the  whiter  di- 
vision, it  is  not  sinking  to  be  growing,  it  is  not  darkening  to  be 
disappearing,  it  is  not  aged  to  be  annojang.  There  can  not  be 
sighing.    This  is  this  bliss.' 

"Now,  wait  a  minute — if  you  can.  Is  this  new?  To  me  it 
sounds  much  Uke  the  words  of  a  man  who  is  suddenly  called 
upon  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech.  Such  a  postprandial 
speaker  will  often  give  a  post-impressionist  display  of  things 
which  he  has  in  mind,  but  leaving  the  matter  of  coherence  in 
idea  to  an  audience  which  is  presumably  sober,  if  not  serious. 
What  a  speaker  does  hurriedly  and  with  more  or  less  vaUd 
excuse,  the  post-impressionist  writer  does  deliberately  wath 
malcoherence  aforethought,  transcending  the  conditions  of  useful 
activity  of  the  mind." 

Again,  we  quote  another  non-professional  art  critic,  who,  in 
his  personal  capacity,  found  the  opening  night  of  the  exhibition 
an  "exciting  adventure": 

"The  opening  night  of  the  International  Exhibition  seemed  to 
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From  the  painting  by  Francis  Picabia.     An  example  of  the  "cubist ' 
art  which  may  be  found  not  so  clifHcult  of  elucidation  as  most. 


me  one  of  the  most  exciting  adventures  I  have  experienced,  and 
this  sense  of  excitement  was  shared  by  almost  every  one  who  was 
present.  It  was  not  merely  the  stimulus  «f  color,  or  the  rise  of 
sensuous  appeal,  or  the  elation  that  is  born  of  a  successful 
venture,  or  the  feeling  that  one  had  shared,  however  humbly, 
in  an  historical  occasion.  For  my  own  part,  and  1  can  only 
speak  for  myself,  what  moved  mo  so  strongly  was  this:  I  felt 
for  the  first  time  that  art  was  recapturing  its  own  essential 
madness  at  last,  and  that  the  modern  painter  and  sculptor 
had  won  for  himself  a  title  of  courage  that  was  lacking  in  all 
the  other  fields  of  art. 

"For  after  all,  tho  it  needs  repeating  in  every  civilization, 
madness  and  courage  are  the  very  life  of  all  art.  From  the  days 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  both  shared  the  Creek  conception 

of  genius  as  a  form  of  mad- 
ness, to  the  Elizabethan  poet 
who  said  of  Marlowe: 

For  that  nne  madness  still  he  did 

retain 
That  rightly  should  possess    the 

poet's  brain; 

and  from  the  stiu-dy  and  ro- 
bust Dryden,  witji  his 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness 
near  allied, 

to  the  modern  poet  who  writes 
He  ate  the  laurel  and  is  mad, 

all  who  have  given  any  real 
thought  to  art  or  beauty  have 
recognized  this  essential  truth. 
The  virtue  of  an  industrial 
society  is  that  it  is  always  more 
or  less  sane.  The  virtue  of  all 
art  is  that  it  is  always  more  or 
less  mad.  All  the  greater  is  our 
American  need  of  art's  tonic 
loveliness,  and  all  the  more 
difficult  is  it  for  us  to  recapture 
the  inherent  madness  without 
which  she  can  not  speak  or 
breathe." 

Finally  an  irate  writer  to 
The  Evening  Post  reports  among 
other  things: 

"A  hundred  onlookers  spend 
the  entire  period  of  their  visit 
in  fatuous  attempts  to  solve  the  riddles  before  them,  or  in 
amusing  themselves  over  the  'funny'  points  of  the  monstrosities 
facing  them  at  every  turn.  .  .  .  One  [art  student]  was  seriously 
perturbed,  and  apparently  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  his 
pre-professional  duty,  however  much  his  inclination  recoiled 
from  the  task,  to  make  a  profound  study  of  the  squirming 
abnormalities  glaring  at  him  from  the  canvases.  ...  As  for 
the  giggling  damsels,  their  intuitions  apparently  stood  them  in 
better  stead." 


PHRASES  WE  OWE  TO  SHAKESPEARE— How  much 
we  owe  to  Shakespeare  in  the  daily  small  change  of  our  col- 
loquial speech  will  surprize  one  who  has  never  thought  on  the  size 
of  the  debt.  The  Dial  (Chicago)  comments  on  a  list  of  these 
phrases  collected  by  Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilstach,  in  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  in  their  Shakespearian  repertory : 

"His  list,  which  we  have  not  verified,  includes  the  following: 
Bag  and  baggage,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  proifd  of  one's  humility, 
hit  or  miss,  love  is  blind,  selling  for  a  song,  wade  world,  cut 
capers,  fast  and  loose,  unconsidered  trifles,  westward  ho,  fami- 
liarity breeds  contempt,  patching  up  excuses,  misery  makes 
strange  bedfellows,  to  boot,  short  and  long  of  it,  dancing  attend- 
ance, getting  even  (in  revenge),  birds  of  a  feather,  that's  flat, 
rag-tag,  Greek  to  me,  send  one  packing,  as  the  day  is  long,  pack- 
ing a  jury,  mother-wit,  kill  with  kindness,  mum,  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  good,  'svald-goose  chase,  scarecrow,  luggage,  row  of 
pins,  give  and  take,  sold,  your  cake  is  dough.  To  almost  any 
reader  of  this  list  there  ■nail  at  once  occur  numerous  expressions 
that  claim  a  place  beside  those  enumerated,  as,  for  instance,  'to 
the  manner  born,'  'more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance,' 'a  sea  of  troubles,'  'that  way  madness  lies.'" 
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THE   MENACE  OF    FICTION 

STAGUERKD  by  the  overplus  of  fiction,  long  and  short, 
that  sweeps  over  us  like  a  Hood  from  books  and  magazines, 
Mr.  Howells  asks,  ''Who  rends  them  all,  and,  worse  yet, 
wh»j  writes  them  ail?"  His  sympathies  are  perhaps  unevenly 
divided,  for  the  w.riter  in  liim  springs  to  another  question — 
whether  the  published  stories  "represent  at  least  twice  as  many 
stories  rejected?"  With  this  thought  he  sits  uneasily  in  his 
"Easy  Chair"  in  the  March  Harper  s,  confronted  with  the  \nsion 
of  ""a  good  half  of  the  best  periodicals"  devoted  largely  to  fiction; 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  monthlies  and  semi-monthlies,  by  no 
means  the  worst,  "wholly  abandoned  to  different  lengths  and 
breadths  of  fiction."  Then,  in  addition,  "the  insidious  short 
story  and  the  ophidian  serial  subtly  insinuate  themselves  into 
our  most  serious  reviews."  "Every  country  newspaper  has  its 
stor>'.  long  or  short;  every  evening  paper  in  every  cityv^has  its 
novel  or  novelette;  every  Sunday  issue  of  every  journal  includes 
in  its  huge  mass  whole  heaps  of  fiction."  Then  Mr.  Howells 
tries  a  little  mathematics: 

"Think  of  four  thousand  short  stories  written  every  month, 
and  you  have  the  effect  of  a  conjecture  which  if  it  is  only  in  part 
statistical  is  prodigious.  Say  there  are  only  two  thousand  short 
stories  -mitten  in  a  month,  and  only  a  little  more  than  twelve 
thousand  in  a  year,  and  you  still  have  a  total  invohdng  an  amount 
of  generous  ambition,  of  trusting  toil,  of  heartbreaking  disap- 
pointment, which  the  soul  shrinks  from  appalled.  In  the  horrid 
prospect,  one  were  ■willing  the  whole  twelve  thousand  should  be 
printed  and  the  reader  left  to  take  the  consequences.  After  all, 
it  is  not  a  single  reader  who  takes  the  consequences.  Counting 
only  ten  readers  to  each  story  (there  are  more,  probably  fifty  or 
five  hundred),  there  would  be  enough  readers  to  take  the  con- 
sequences, if  they  were  equally  apportioned,  without  serious 
structural  damage." 

With  all  this  quantity  Mr.  Howells  generously  accords  con- 
siderable praise  to  the  quality.  He  ventures  to  say  that  the 
"average  is  much  higher  than  that  of  short  stories  in  the  further, 
if  not  in  the  nearer  past."  He  finds,  however,  that  "the  minor 
morals  of  their  technique  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  reformed." 
The  writers  put  their  puppets  through  a  course  of  public  conduct 
that  Mr.  Howells  thinks  would  shame  the  ancient  Greek: 

"The  Greeks,  who  knew  pretty  well  everything,  knew  that  a 
death  scene  was  most  effective  when  unseen;  their  dramatists 
had  the  victim  slain  behind  whatever  corresponded  to  our  curtain 
in  their  theater;  and  we  can  not  beheve  that  any  ancient  Greek 
waiting  a  modern  short  story  would  suffer  the  displays  of  im- 
passioned affection  which  put  the  reader  to  the  blush  in  oiir  actual 
fiction.  Instead  of  letting  the  heroine  fling  herself  into  Jack's 
arms,  as  she  is  now  always  doing,  the  temperate  Greek  would 
achieve  a  far  finer  eft'ect  by  having  her  breathe  an  all  but  in- 
audible yes,  and  then  closing  the  scene  upon  the  merely  physical 
consequence.  Anything  more,  in  his  ideal,  would  be  as  uncon- 
vincing as  a  homicide  on  the  stage,  or  one  of  those  repasts  where 
the  more  obviously  the  actors  gorge  themselves  with  meat  and 
drink  the  more  the  spectator  doubts  their  hunger. 

' '  We  are  aware  that  few  of  our  modern  short-story-teUers  could 
be  ancient  Greeks  if  they  would,  and  we  do  not  exact  the  classic 
decencies  from  them.  AU  that  we  can  hopefully  do  is  to  remind 
them  that  such  reticences  were  the  means  of  the  supreme  tri- 
umphs of  art  when  art  was  at  its  best,  and  to  suggest  some 
endeavor  of  the  sort. " 

Such  objections  the  writer  gracefully  refuses  to  press  in  the 
faae  of  "the  authors,  the  artists,  the  editors,  and  the  pubhshers, 
who  may  say  that  they  are  onl}'  giving  the  pubhc  what  the  pubUe 
wants,"  and  who  "point  in  proof  to  the  boundless  popularity 
of  their  periodicals."  Here  again  are  involved  the  questions  of 
quantity,  and  Mr.  HoweUs  fears  that  the  growing  excellence  of 
the  fiction  has  increased  the  demand  for  it  so  tiiati"it  is  a  serious 
question  how  far  its  production  can  go  before  exhausting  the 
veins  of  imagination  now  so  unsparingly  worked."  His  resource 
would  be  to  make  "direct  history  of  life"  supplant  fiction,  and 


"do  the  ortice  of  that  secondary  effect  of  reality  which  now  de- 
lights and  edifies  the  reader."     True, 

"As  yet,  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  that  daily  history  has 
[)ractically  no  aniinating  esthetic,  and  is  quite  without  that 
[)erspective  which  fiction  finds  its  main  justification  in  supplying, 
liut  somehow  daily  history  can  be  taught  to  supply  this.  Per- 
haps the  schools  of  journalism  now  established  in  several  of  our 
universities  will  make  the  matter  part  of  their  inquirj'.  hat  them 
begin  with  the  foundation-stone  of  all  journalism,  all  daily 
history,  the  assignment-man,  the  lowliest  of  the  reporting  kind, 
and  hew  him  and  shape  him  and  polish  him  and  breathe  into  him 
the  breath  of  esthetic  life,  of  art.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only 
demand  for  him  a  clear  space  in  which  he  shall  be  incommoded 
by  no  rivalry.  For  one  month  ensuing  upon  the  publication  of 
this  suggestion,  let  him  do  his  best  in  a  field  where  he  is  now 
hampered  and  abashed  to  his  worst.  For  the  days  and  the  weeks 
of  one  month  let  there  be  no  make  or  manner  of  fiction  printed, 
an(|  far  less  pictured,  in  our  dailies,  weeklies,  or  monthlies.  We 
can  well  believe  that  this  proposition  will  astound  the  reader,  but 
if  it  could  be  acted  upon,  we  think  the  experiment  might  be  of 
such  interesting  and  far-reaching  consequence  in  the  evolution 
of  the  human  mind  that  it  would  not  be  regretted." 


A  DUEL  OF  LITERARY   REPUTATIONS 

HAW'THORNE  AND  POE  are  about  aU  contemporary 
foreign  criticism  is  willing  to  grant  America  as  first- 
rate  literary  quality,  but  an  American  critic  is  bold 
enough  to  claim  that  between  EngUsh  and  American  writers 
honors  are  about  even.  Such  anestimate,  of  course,  Umits  itself 
to  the  time  of  the  middle  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
power  of  England's  great  literary  past  put  out  of  the  competi- 
tion; and  even  this  claim  wiU  doubtless  be  received  with  skepti- 
cism, perhaps  by  ourselves.  However,  the  Eagle  is  losing  none 
of  his  self-assertive  power,  as  we  saw  last  week  in  Mr.  Pennell's 
article  on  American  art.  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore,  who 
speaks  up — in  The  Dial  (Chicago) — for  literature,  thinks  that  the 
reason  we  haven't  hitherto  seen  our  own  case  to  better  advan- 
tage is  that  "we  open  our  ears  to  foreign  voices  and  shut  them 
to  domestic  accents."  Added  to  this  is  the  other  fact  that  "the 
echo  of  American  reputations  .  .  .  has  always  had  a  difficulty 
in  making  way  against  the  density  of  English  fog  and  insular 
self-assertion."  Tho  it  has  been  hard  to  compete  with  Eng- 
land on  her  own  ground,  "on  the  Continent,  however,  at  least 
three  of  our  men — Poe,  Emerson,  and  Cooper — are  more  widely 
read  and  appreciated  than  any  of  their  Enghsh  rivals."  Mr. 
Moore  asserts  that  "it  is  certainly  our  business  in  America  to 
stand  up  for  our  own  if  we  can  do  this  without  gross  folly  and 
favoritism." 

Mr.  Moore's  method  of  procedure  in  proving  his  case  is  the 
novel  one  of  viewing  hterature  as  "a  game  of  skill,"  and  de- 
ciding the  case  by  "the  process  of  opposed  champions."  The 
ring  is  first  cleared  for  the  prophets,  Carlyle  and  Emerson: 

"I  suppose  the  final  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  two  writers 
must  be  subjective.  It  must  depend  on  whether  the  reader  is 
attuned  to  pessimism  or  optimism — whether  he  prefers  human- 
ity bodied  forth  in  the  awful  struggle  of  life  or  the  dim-haunting 
presences  and  thin  oracular  voices  of  the  gods.  Carlyle  always 
knew  what  he  meant  and  wanted.  His  energy  concentrated  in 
the  intense,  jagged  lightning  flash,  which  eats  up  the  impurities 
of  the  air,  but  perhaps  prostrates  some  giant  tree  or  kills  some 
master  of  the  herd.  Emerson  is  so  eclectic  in  his  Ukings  that 
when  you  balance  all  his  contradictions  there  is  left  a  tabula 
rasa.  He  is  Uke  the  summer  lightning,  which  flares  and  fades 
and  does  no  harm.  Emerson,  however,  has  that  perfection  of 
phrase  which  carries  so  far.  If  his  philosophy  is  uncertain,  his 
expression  is  clear.  Nietzsche,  for  example,  may  possibly  have 
taken  his  idea  of  the  Superman  from  Carlyle's  hero-worship  and 
adoration  of  brute  force,  but  he  gives  no  sign  of  the  indebtedness; 
whereas  it  is  recorded  that  he  usually  had  a  volume  of  Emerson 
at  hand.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  this  first  contest  for  place 
between  England  and  America  must  be  accounted  a  draw. 

"Not  so  the  struggle  between  the  two  foremost  disciples  of 
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these  men — between  Ruskin  and  Thoreau.  Both  of  these  last 
were  apostles  of  nature  rather  than  of  humanity.  They  per- 
haps knew  nature  equally  well.  But  Thoreau  kn«>w  her  as  an 
Indian  does,  intimately  and  of  necessity;  Ruskin,  like  a  college 
professor  with  encyclopedias  and  sciences  and  arts  at  the  back 
of  his  head.  Both  were  ascetics,  men  of  the  hermit  type;  but 
Thoreau  yielded  to  the  cenobitic  discipline,  while  Ruskin  fouf^ht 
against  it  and  tried  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  fellows.  Their 
basic  philosophy',  contempt  for  the  things  of  this  world,  was  the 
same.  Rut  the  wild  tang  and  original  flavor  of  Thoreau  are  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  richness,  the  \ariety,  the  ever-changing 
wealth  of  earthly  wine  and  viands  and  heavenly  nectar  which 
are  in  Ruskin.  England  scores 
heavily  in  this  comparison." 


Vritesi 
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His  next  comi)etitors  were 
men  who  perhaps  were  equals 
first  of  all  in  the  power  of  puz- 
zling their  audience — Brown- 
ing and  Whitman: 

"Of  BroA\Tiing's  intellectual 
force  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  had  enough  wit,  wisdom, 
subtlety,  resources  of  knowl- 
edge to  have  made  him  a  leader 
in  almost  any  field  of  active 
life.  And  Whitman's  emo- 
tional gift,  his  oratorical  exu- 
berance, above  all  his  profound 
belief  in  himself,  might  have 
made  him  a  great  religious 
power,  the  founder  of  a  faith. 
But  both  elected  to  write 
poetry,  and,  tried  by  the  can- 
ons of  that  art,  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  onh'  slenderly  suc- 
ceeded. However,  they  ha^  e 
the  right  of  sanctuary  in  the 
hearts  of  their  admirers,  who 
account  them  the  greatest 
poets  of  their  age,  and  I  leave 
to  such  admirers  the  decision 
as  to  which  is  the  best. 

"  From  that  Perkin  Warbeck 
and  this  Jack  Cade  of  htera- 
ture  I  turn  to  the  true  Princes 
of  the  Purple  Line.  First  on 
the  roll  come  Tennyson  and 
Foe.     They  rose  together;  in 

poetry  at  least  they  -wTought  on  similar  lines;  they  admired 
each  other's  art.  Poe  said  that  Tennyson  was  the  most  perfect 
poet  who  had  ever  Uved;  and  Tennyson  called  Poe  the  prince 
of  American  poets. 

"  In  mere  verse,  indeed,  Poe  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  im- 
mense mass  of  his  rival's  work,  even  tho  his  owii  slender  product 
may  have  a  more  rare  and  original  strain.  But  Poe's  prose  is 
equivalent  to  poetry,  and  it  is  by  his  prose  that  he  has  conquered 
the  world;  whereas  Tennyson's  verse  seems  to  be  utterly  in- 
efifective  outside  the  limits  of  the  EngUsh-speakdng  race.  He 
has  had  no  apparent  influence  on  the  Continent,  has  bred  no 
imitators  there.  He  is  so  entirely  Enghsh,  so  peculiarly  the 
product  of  his  Victorian  environment,  that  he  carries  no  appeal 
to  the  revolutionary-minded  European.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
his  revenge  some  day  when  his  sweetness  and  charm,  his  ideals 
of  decency  and  law,  his  Vergilian  reverence  for  the  deities  of  the 
hearth  and  field,  may  again  attract  the  world.  At  present,  how- 
ever, Poe  seems  the  greater  man." 

In  the  field  of  criticism  the  balance  between  "Arnold,  the 
law-giver,  and  Lowell,  the  appreciator,"  "inclines  toward 
Arnold's  side."  "Lowell  is  the  richer  and  more  radiant,  Arnold 
the  deeper  and  more  poignant."  BetAveen  Mrs.  BrowTiing  and 
Longfellow  as  "popular  poets"  the  "popular"  vote  undoubtedly 
goes  to  Longfellow.  By  forcing  somewhat  a  parallel  between 
Rossetti  and  Bryant,  the  American  poet  seems  to  Mr.  INIoore 
"the  more  permanent  power  of  the  two."  Christina  Rossetti 
and  Aldrieh  he  calls  "rivals  and  fair  equals  in  the  short  HtIc"; 
but  "Swinburne  must  range  unchecked  across  the  field.  Our 
technicians,  Bayard  Taylor  and  Stedman  and  Lanier,  would  be 


THE    NEW    SCULPTURE. 

This  figure  by  the  German  Lembruch  is  one  of  the  notable  specimens 

of  the  carver's  art  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition. 


no  match  for  him  were  they  multiplied  a  dozenfold."     Turning 
to  the  novel: 

"Dickens  lifts  himself  so  above  the  age  in  mass  and  power 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  American  to  oppo.se  him.  Per- 
haps with  Irving  and  Bret  llarte  together  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  do  so.  Irving  is  anterior,  and  Bret  Harte  is  in  some 
resi)ects  a  pupil  of  Dickens.  The  former  can  not  compete  in 
variety  or  creative  force,  but  a  few  of  his  nuisterpieces  have  a 
classic  j)erfection  which  Dickens  hardl}'  rea<'he(l.  And  Dickens 
learned  a  great  many  of  his  secrets  from  the  older  man.  Irving 
revealed  England  to  Dickens  before  the  latter  revealed  it  to  us. 

As  for  Bret  Harte,  Carlyle 
thought  him  superior  to  Dick- 
ens in  their  kind  of  work. 
This  is  hardly  so;  l)ut  if  the 
American  gained  much  from 
his  master,  he  repaid  the  debt 
by  creating  a  school  to  which 
a  good  numy  of  the  best  re- 
cent English  writers  of  fiction 
belong. 

"If  we  assort  Hawthorne 
with  Thackeray  we  shall  have 
a  pair  of  opposites.  On  one 
side  there  is  the  tragedian, 
Puritan,  man  of  solitude;  on 
the  other,  the  comedian, 
churchman,  and  man  of  the 
clubs.  The  only  thing  in 
which  they  are  alike  is  a  pure 
and  easy  style,  in  each  case 
impregnated  with  personality. 
To  say  which  is  the  greater 
might  be  vain,  but  few  will  dis- 
pute that  thej'  are  equal. 

"The  Bronte  sisters  rule  a 
realm  apart  in  romance.  The 
light  in  their  books  seems  to 
come  up  from  the  ground,  as 
tho  the  hills  of  the  fairies  had 
opened  and  those  uncanny 
creatures  had  come  forth  to 
make  their  luminous  rings  on 
the  grass.  The}'  have  no  real 
analogs  in  America,  where 
passion  has  been  so  severely 
let  alone.  Perhaps  the  world 
of  Herman  Melville  is  as  re- 
mote and  uncharted  in  its  own 
way.  His  credit  is  but  slight  compared  with  their  fame,  but 
'Typee'  and  'Moby  Dick'  will  endure. 

"Cooper  is  the  largest,  the  most  wide-ranging  American 
novelist.  I  have  reserved  him  to  oppose  to  Trollope,  because 
of  a  certain  practical  and  prosaic  turn  of  mind  in  each.  They 
both  produce  strong  effects  with  apparently  Uttle  artistic  in- 
stinct or  inclination.  The  American  is,  however,  immeasurablj' 
the  greater,  both  as  a  creator  of  character  and  as  the  painter  of 
scenic  wonders." 

One  fact,  Mr.  Moore  thinks,  makes  American  hterary  success 
stand  out  fiery  bright — "and  that  is  the  scant  measure  of  ma- 
terial reward  it  has  achieved,"  especially  when  compared  with 
what  England  has  paid  her  greatest  writers. 

"In  all  the  higher  sort  of  abiUties,  whether  in  war,  statesman- 
ship, or  letters,  we  in  America  have  always  been  bargain-hunters 
— we  have  got  our  great  men  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  reverse 
has  been  the  case  in  England.  Exact  figures  are,  of  course, 
lacking,  but  it  is  probable  that  Dickens,  Bulwer  Lj'tton,  Ma- 
caulay,  and  Tennyson  each  received  close  on  to  a  million  dollars 
for  his  work  in  life.  With  the  single  exception  of  ]Mark  Twain, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  American  author  of  high  rank  ever  made 
a  tithe  of  this  amount.  Even  the  less  popular  English  authors 
have  been  exceedingly  well  paid.  Thackeray  accumulated  a 
comfortable  fortune.  Ruskin  could  haAe  got  and  probably  did 
get  large  sums  for  his  wxitings.  Trollope  and  George  Eliot  re- 
ceived immehsg"material  rewards.  In  this  view,  and  consider- 
ing also  the  incredible  and  preposterous  rewards  of  business  men 
and  inventors  flaunted  in  their  faces,  American  ASTiters  have 
done  extremely  well  and  have  exhibited  a  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  almost  unparalleled  in  literature." 


THE  JEWISHNESS  OF   BERGSON 

PItOFKSSOH  BERGSbX,  who  has  been  called  "the  greatest 
Jewish  philosophtT  sinoo  Spinoza,"  leaves  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing in  the  minds  of  his  coreligionists  after  his  American 
visit.  It  is  charged  that  he  "kept  away  from  Jews  and  Jewish 
institutions  during  his  sojourn  here,  and  was  not  even  tempted 
as  much  as  any  ordinary  tourist  by  the  curious  aspects  of  the 
largest  Jewish  agglomeration  in  any  city  in  the  world."  The 
offentler  liimself,  "on  being  accused  of  treason  to  his  race,"  sa.vs 
a  WTiter  in  The  American  Hebrew 
(New  York),  e.xplained  that  every 
minute  of  his  time  was  disposed 
of  l)y  the  gentlemen  who  had 
arranged  for  his  coming  here. 
But  he  took  occasion  to  express 
his  personal  attitude  toward  the 
general  Semitic  question  in  a  way 
to  bring  down  the  criticism  of 
the  conservative  members  of  his 
race.  The  American  Hebrew  re- 
ports him  as  saying: 

"While  we  are  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  state  emphatically, 
and  you  may  repeat  it  as  my  sin- 
cerest  belief,  that  our  salvation  is 
in  complete  assimilation.  We  al- 
ways complain  of  being  snubbed 
in  the  countries  we  hve  in,  and 
yet  we  do  not  show  any  willing- 
ness to  melt  entirely  while  we  are 
in  the  pot.  To  show  you  how 
strong  my  feelings  are  on  that 
subject,  I  assure  you  that  had  I 
been  invited  by  American  Jews 
to  visit  any  Jewish  institution  as 
a  Jew,  I  would  have  deeUned  the 
invitation.  And  yet  I  consider 
myself  as  good  a  Jew  as  anybody 
else,  and  feel  as  keenly  as  any 
other  Jew  when  some  injustice  is 
done  to  us.  Tho  I  look  at  it  as 
only  a  huge  and  undeserved  com- 
phment,  nothing  flatters  me  more 
than  when  my  name  is  mentioned 
after  that  of  Spinoza.  There  is 
nothing  1  am  more  proud  of  than 
to  belong  to  the  same  trade  as 
Maimonides,  and  the  philosopher 
of  Amsterdam. 

"Still,  I  consider  myself  in  every  way  a  true  Frenchman,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  see  French  culture  and  French  art  highly 
appreciated  in  this  country.  I  can  not  have  too  much  praise  for 
Dr.  Butler  for  his  very  friendly  feehngs  toward  the  French,  my 
people,  and  France,  my  country." 

The  writer,  S.  Lubarsky-Debalta,  goes  on  to  explain  the 
probable  cause  of  Professor  Bergson's  attitude: 

"Tho  I  have  the  impertinence  not  to  agree  with  the  great 
Jewish  thinker  on  the  matter  of  total  assimilation,  I  perfectly 
understand  the  processes  by  which  Professor  Bergson  came  to 
think  that  way.  The  main  argument  of  French  anti-Semites 
is  that  most  of  the  Jews  do  not  desire  to  assimilate  themselves 
with  the  French,  tho  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  There 
is  no  social  or  governmental  discrimination  against  Jews,  as  in 
other  countries.  The  Reinachs,  who  are  always  reproached  with 
their  German-Jewish  origin,  do  their  best  to  be  forgiven,  and  are 
the  foremost  advocates  of  complete  assimilation.  Professor 
Bergson  seems  to  think  hke  the  Reinachs.  My  modest  experi- 
ence during  the  Drej^us  affair,  when  first  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier,  and  afterward  as  a  writer  for  the 
Parisian  papers,  taught  me  that  the  course  advocated  by  the 


lieinafdis,  and  praised  now  by  Professor  Bergson,  is  not  only 
humiliating,  but  useless.  Drumont,  the  leader  of  French  anti- 
Semitism,  has  always  found  that  there  were  too  few  Jews  in 
I'rance  to  be  slandered;  and  he  converted  to  Judaism  all  tho 
prominent  FVenchmen  who  d(!clared  themselves  defenders  of 
justice;  he  made  of  (Jambetta  a  Jew,  of  Zola,  of  Picquart,  of 
(Memenceau.  What  chance  has,  then,  a  real  Jew  to  be  treated 
with  fairness,  even  when  he  is  completely  assimilated,  by  those 
who  consider  it  as  a  crime  to  think  differently  from  what  they 
do?" 

The   editor   of    The   American   Hebrew  also   differs    with   the 

eminent  French  philosopher  and 

expresses  himself  in  this  wise: 

"His  solution  is  a  somewhat 
bizarre  one  for  a  philosopher  who 
has  so  high  and  deserved  a  repu- 
tation for  subtlety  and  profundity 
of  observation.  Complete  assim- 
ilation is  Bergson's  simple  solu- 
tion for  the  troubles  that  have 
disturbed  the  Jews  in  modern 
times.  In  other  words,  let  there 
be  no  more  Jews  and  there  can- 
not be  a  Jewish  question.  It  is 
strange  that  a  psj-chologist  of 
the  rank  of  Professor  Bergson 
should  consider  it  possible  for 
Jews  to  sink  all  their  Jewish 
feehngs  and  become  spiritually 
indistinguishable  from  their 
neighbors.  Even  if  it  were  desir- 
able, it  would  not  be  possible. 
The  philosopher  of  change  ought 
to  know  that  .there  must  be 
identity  of  substance  between 
the  successive  moments  of 
change,  yet  in  the  case  of  Jews 
he  would  destroy  this  identity. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  Professor 
Bergson  is  not  speaking  as  a  phi- 
losopher, but  merely  as  a  French 
Jew,  who  has  been  obsessed  by 
the  arguments  of  Durmont." 


NOT  A  JOSS-HOUSE, 
But  the  Chinese  temple  prepared  for  Christian  services 


CHRISTIAN  PREACHING  IN 
THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN— 
Not  the  least  astonishing  fea- 
ture of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  once  stagnant 
Chinese  nation,  notes  The  Con- 
gregationalist  (Boston),  is  the  re- 
markable "transformation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude 
of  the  authorities  in  Peking  as  to  the  use  of  temples  and  temple 
grounds,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Temple  of 
Heaven."  The  editor's  authority  for  this  statement  is  a  private 
letter  from  A.  E.  Sterns,  principal  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
now  traveUng  in  China.  He  quotes  from  the  letter  this  brief 
passage  telUng  of  the  holding  of  Christian  services  in  the  famous 
Temple  of  Heaven: 

"To  this  temple  the  Emperor  came  thrice  yearly  to  pray  for 
the  people,  for  rain,  for  good  harvests,  etc.  Recently  the 
Government  has  allowed  the  people  to  use  the  temple  grounds  for 
a  series  of  fairs.  Permission  was  also  given  the  missionary 
societies  to  hold  Christian  services  here  in  connection  with  the 
fairs,  preaching  being  done  from  a  platform  erected  -within  the 
inner  shrine.  Streamers  hang  at  the  back,  giving  in  Chinese 
characters  the  names  of  the  various  speakers  and  the  days  on 
which  they  are  to  speak.  One  banner  gives  the  words  of  familiar 
hymns.  The  exercises  are  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
five  missionary  societies  at  work  in  the  city — four  American  and 
the  London  Missionary  Society — but  the  speakers  are  all 
Chinese." 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEAVEN,   PEKING. 

Formerly  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  national  religion,  but  now,  somewliat  like  the 
"Paris  Pantheon,  used  for  secular  purposes  and  even  Christian   preaching. 


METHODISM  AND  CHURCH   UNION 

WHEN    A    REPRESENTATIVE    of    the    Methodist 
Church,  Rev.  William  E.  Huntington,  D.D.,  recently 
spoke  for  his  denomination  in  the  Boston  series  on 
Church  Union  he  had  to  deal  with  a  complicated  ecclesiastical 
system  as  well  as  a  body  of  doctrine.     As  reported  in  the  Boston 
Congregationalist  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  only  seven  million  Methodists,  but  seventeen  varieties,  be- 
tween whom,  "essentially,  in  fundamental    beliefs,  there  is  n<j 
reason  for  separation."     Before  there  could  be  a  merging  of  this 
force  with  other  denomWiations  the  Methodists  obviouslj',  as 
he  hints,  have  a  home 
job  to  undertake.     The 
structure  of  this  church 
is  "Episcopal,"  because 
its    chief      officers    are 
called  bishops.    "There 
is  no  claim  that  they  are 
a     '  succession '     called 
'apostolic,'     but      thej' 
have  received  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  ap- 
pointed brethren  for  this 
distinctive  office."    The 
ministrj-  of  the  church  is 
entered  through  two  dis- 
tinct ordinations  of  can- 
didates —  deacons    and 
elders;    and    the    body 
of   the  church   is    gov- 
erned by  legislative  con- 
ferences —  general    and 
annual.       "It    may   be 

that  the  elaborate  machinerj-  of  this  big  denomination  can  be 
reduced,"  says  Dr.  Huntington,  "but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  great  host  to  be  served,  and  a  complexity  of  in- 
terests to  be  fostered  and  directed."    Moreover: 

"For  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  this  organic  power 
has  worked  well,  not  only  in  these  United  States  but  beyond 
seas,  in  all  continents.  If  this  Alethodist  order  of  church  ad- 
ministration is  found  to  be  too  cumbersome,  if  some  other  me- 
chanism for  rehgious  w©rk  on  a  large  scale  is,  by  experience,  dis- 
covered to  be  a  better  means  of  promoting  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  it  will  then  be  a  good  time  to  reconstruct,  to  take  to 
pieces  the  machinerj-,  and  let  a  new  era  adopt  new  instrumentali- 
ties. It  would  be  only  a  small  sacrifice  and  yet  a  profitable  one 
if  the  General  Conference  should  be  reduced  to  half  its  number 
of  delegates,  for  a  bodj'  of  four  hundred  would  be  far  more  effec- 
tive for  legislative  functions  than  a  body  of  eight  hundred.  We 
could  also  spare  such  legislation  by  this  law-making  power  as 
intrudes  itself  into  matters  of  personal  conduct  in  church  members 
in  which  the  elements  of  right  and  T\Tong  are  not  clearly  appar- 
ent, as  is  the  case  in  some  recreative  practises  and  amusements. 
In  these  matters  the  indi\adual  conscience  may  safely  be  left 
to  do  the  legislating ;  everv  other  kind  is  ineffective  and  '  a  vain 
thing.'" 

When  it  comes  to  considering  the  modification  of  creed,  the 
problem  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  "disarmament."     As  we  read: 

"The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  set  forth  in  twenty-five  Articles  of  Religion,  taken 
for  the  most  part  almost  without  change  from  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  of  England.  One  can  not 
read  throiigh  these  Articles  without  feehng  that  he  is  immediately 
transported  to  the  hot  and  murky  atmosphere  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England,  when  the  two  ranks — Protestants  on  one 
side  and  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other  side — stood  ^^^th  the 
drawn  swords  of  fierce  debate  over  questions  of  religious  dogma. 
These  Articles,  some  of  them,  are  like  cannon  trained  upon  an 
enemy's  bulwarks.  They  were  aimed  and  shotted  for  the  very 
citadel  of  the  Catholic  positions.  The  language  is  heavy  ^^ith 
denunciation — almost  damnatory.  The  Articles  are  polemic, 
not  pacific.     They  meant  war,  not  peace,  separation,  not  re- 


union, for  that  century  and  the  succeeding  centuries.  Wheu 
Roman  Catholics  shall  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Protestant  Epi.scopal  and  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bodies  in  that  coming  conference,  who  shall  lead  in  the  dia- 
armamrnl  of  Christianity?  Who  will  send  their  dogmatic  guns  to 
the  rear  and  have  them  melted  and  molded  into  plowshart-s  and 
pruning-hooks  for  the  Lord's  vineyard?  When  the  time  shall  come 
that,  from  all  sides,  leaders  of  Christian  churches  are  gathered  to 
study  the  agreements  and  not  the  disagreements,  between  them 
in  the  substantive  elements  of  the  common  faith  once  delivered, 
representatives  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  yield  in  some  dogmatic  statements  points  that  do  not 
make  for  unity  and  peace,  and  which  belonged  to  a  bj'gone  age." 

The  speaker  rehearses  those  "fundamental  elements  of  our 

Christian  faith  upon 
which  Christian  men 
have  convictions  in 
wJiich  no  council  or  con- 
ference can  expect  sac- 
rifice to  be  made,"  and 
goes  on  to  "make  these 
observations,  as  we  con- 
sider the  attitude  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  toward  the  ideal 
reunion  of  '  Christen- 
dom": 


"1.  Its  doctrine  of 
God  is  taken  from  the 
Word  of  Revelation, 
which  presents  the  di- 
vine being  to  human 
thought  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit — one 
God,  existing  in  a  tran- 
scendent unitv. 

"2.  The  Bible  is  the 
record  of  God's  gracious  purpose  for  mankind,  \vTought  out 
through  the  human  agents  of  a  choseii  race,  the  culmination  of 
that  purpose  coming  wath  the  advent,  the  life,  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  The  unmistakable  results  of  devout 
scholarship  as  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  helps  to  the  interpretation  of  Biblical  truth. 

"3.  '  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  duly  administered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance.'  In  the  case  of  baptism,  no 
one  method  is  exclusively  required. 

' '  4.  The  new  birth,  or  regeneration,  is  the  experience  of  the  soul 
that  bj'  divine  grace  repents  of  its  sin,  surrenders  itself  to  the 
divine  will,  and  enters  upon  a  life  of  consecration  such  as  becomes 
a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"5.  Children  are  looked  upon  as  fitted  by  the  natural  sus- 
ceptibilities of  childhood  itself  for  the  gracious  ministries  of 
rehgion.  Hence  the  church  may  profitably  put  her  hands  of 
benediction  upon  them,  baptize  them,  and  see  that  they  have  the 
'nurture  and  admonition'  which  ■wall  bring  them  up  within  the 
'household  of  faith.' 

"All  these  elemental  principles  in  our  religious  thought  and 
practise  seem  Scriptural,  necessary,  rational,  and  acceptable  for 
great  numbers  of  people  of  many  different  folds." 

Dr.  Huntington  suggests  that  "the  way  to  accomplish  the 
vast  work  proposed,  invohing  the  whole  of  Christendom,  is  to 
begin  with  the  less  difficult  problems  and  solve  them."  He 
takes  up  one  question  mthin  the  Methodist  fold: 

"Is  there  anything  really  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  on  either 
side  for  the  sake  of  a  reunion  of  Methodists  North  and  Method- 
ists South?  Nothing,  except  the  outworn  debate  over  the  negro, 
and  there  are  now  ten  millions  of  him!  He  is  forever  freed  from 
the  elisabiUties  of  slavery.  He  is  recognized  as  human,  having 
the  outfit  of  all  human  faculties.  He  has  singular  aptitudes  for 
religious  emotions  and  religious  exercises.  He  needs  guidance 
in  the  plain  moralities  which  slavery  trampled  in  the  dust.  He 
needs  the  benign,  regulative,  inspiring  help  that  the  great  heart 
of  Cliristianity  oiight  to  be  able  to  give.  If  there  have  been 
barriers  erected  between  these  Christian  bodies  on  distinctions  oi 
race,  such  barriers  are  not  irreducible;  they  can  be  removed." 


•  I 
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CHICAGO'S    UNION    CHINESE  CHURCH         THE   MINISTER    AND    "  IHE  SYSTEM" 


THK  FIHST  t'HINESK  EvHii>,'.li<-al  C'hun-h  of  ChicuKo 
"haa  till'  tlistiiic'tjua  of  having  had  u  new  cn-etl  writtiii 
for  it  alone,"  n-marks  The  Continent  of  that  city.  This 
crettd  is  contained  in  theconstitotion  of  the  church,  and  ou(;ht 
to  interest  those  wWking  for  denominational  cooperation,  for 
"it  haji  hwn  subswriln'd  to  by  representatives  of  the  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Disciple,  Haptist,  and  Congregational  bodies, 
each  representative  yielding  some  point  of  doctrine  or  govern- 
ment to  form  this  new  organization."  Into  this  church,  now  in 
process  of  formation,  says  The  Continent,  "it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  merged  ten  or  a  dozen  Chinese  missions  and  Sunday- 
schools."     Then  follows  a  brief  account  of  the  new  enterprise: 

"Chinatown  in  Chicago,  on  account  of  the  spread  of  business, 
has  been  forced  to  find  a  new  location,  and  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents have  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Twenty-second  Street  and 
Archer  Avenue,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  In  this  new  loca- 
tion it  was  felt  desirable  that  a  church  be  erected,  and  the  Co- 
operative Council  of  City  Missions,  under  whoso  direction  all 
new  religious  enterprises  of  the  city  are  handled,  thought  it 
imwise  to  confuse  the  Oriental  mind  with  denominational  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  the  usual  policy  of  this  advisory  body  to  per- 
mit certain  denominations  to  work  in  specified  territories  rather 
than  to  establish  union  churches  of  no  denomination.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chinese,  among  whom  four  denominations  have  been 
at  work,  it  was  thought  best  to  alter  this  plan  of  reUgious  strategy 
and  establish  a  new  church.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  constitution  and  creed:  Dr.  O.  F.  Jordan,  Disciples 
of  Christ;  Dr.  F.  L.  Anderson,  Baptist;  Dr.  G.  B.  Safford, 
Presbyterian;  William  Spooner,  Congregationahst,  and  Rev. 
John  Thompson,  Methodist.  This  committee  worked  for  parts 
of  si.x  months  and  hag  agreed  on  a  statement  of  belief  necessary 
for  members  of  the  Chinese  Church  in  which  all  denominations 
will  assist." 

The  constitution  of  the  church  declares  that  it  "is  founded 
on  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel"  and  continues: 

"This  church  shall  instruct  its  members  from  the  Scriptures 
with  regard  to  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  divinity  and  saving 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  inspira- 
tion and  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord's  day,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  funda- 
mental necessity  of  living  daily  with  God's  help,  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ." 

ISIembers  are  received  into  the  church  upon  making  the  fol- 
lowing confession  of  faith: 

"I  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  accept 
him  as  my  Savior  and  guide." 

Further  details  are  given  in  the  Continent  article: 

"The  affairs  of  the  church  will  be  directly  under  the  control 
of  a  board  of  management  appointed  by  the  cooperative  coun- 
cil. The  trustees  of  the  church  will  have  charge  of  the  finances 
of  the  institution  under  the  board  of  management. 

"This  new  Chinese  church  will  be  unique  not  only  in  that  it 
has  a  new  creed.  If  present  plans  do  not  miscarry,  a  building 
■wiU  be  erected  around  which  religious  and  physical  activities  of 
the  Chinese  will  center.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  have  charge  of 
the  physical  and  social  part  of  the  work  and  the  newly  formed 
church,  with  pastor,  wiU  supervise  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
colony.  This  will  make  one  of  the  strongest  works  for  Chinese 
in  any  American  city. 

"The  Cooperative  Council  of  City  Missions  under  which  this 
church  is  being  formed  is  a  loose  organization  of  the  mission 
agencies  of  five  denominations  which  have  mutually  agreed  to 
pass  upon  aU  changes  in  location  or  extensions  of  church  activity. 
Questions  relating  to  the  aeti\aty  of  two  denominations  in  any 
territory  are  determined  by  the  secretary  of  a  third  board  after 
investigation.  The  council  represents  122,000  church  members, 
and  is  working  zealously  to  equaUze  the  church  representation 
in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Where  harmful  competition  is  en- 
gendered through  present  location  of  missions  among  foreigners 
the  council  seeks  to  consolidate  the  work  of  two  denominations, 
or  otherwise  remove  the  obstacle  to  the  largest  accomplish- 
ments." 


WK  AKK  FAMILIAR  with  the  tragic  fall  of  policemea 
who  urge  in  extenuation  tliat  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  withstand  "the  system."  It  ap{>ears  that 
this  menace  to  freedom  is  also  felt  elsewhere  in  other  guises.  A 
Congregational  minister  writes  to  his  parishioners  an  account  of 
his  reasons  for  quitting  the  ministry  for  the  profession  of  law, 
which  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  publishes.  His  father 
and  grandfather,  he  tells  us,  were  Methodist  preachers,  and  his 
natural  bent  would  have  been  toward  that  fold,  but  he  found, 
during  his  seminary  days,  that  the  Methodist  ."organization" 
hampered  the  freedom  which  he  sought  and  seemed  to  find  in 
the  denomination  he  later  joined.  But  here  also  the  ."system" 
intervened.    We  read: 

"Some  of  the  pastoral  tasks  came  natural  to  me.  I  was  at  my 
best  in  them.  Others  Avere  anything  but  natural,  and  I  made  it 
my  task  to  exercise  these  that  I  might  be  an  all-around,  good 
minister.  Being  unmarried,  I  could  live  with  my  work,  and  that 
I  truly  did,  and  no  one  ever  guessed  that  many  times  I  smiled 
with  a  false  enjoyment.  But  I  was  learning  slowly  that  there  is  a 
traditional  system,  as  strong  as  a  stone  wall,  and  far  more  formid- 
able than  the  Methodist  organism,  which  gradually  forces  a  min- 
ister into  a  certain  rut.  Unconsciously  it  walls  him  in;  his  vision, 
which  was  large,  is  stifled,  and  he  will  fight  in  vain,  if  he  fights  at 
all,  for  freedom.  And  the  very  people  who  condemn  the  minis- 
ter for  his  narrow  life  are  the  ones  who  perpetuate  the  system. 

"I  am  not  complaining  about  the  remuneration  of  my  pro- 
fession. I  will  leave  that  for  others  Avho  have  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty  more  than  I  have.  You  have  done  nobly  in  financing 
our  church,  and  have  paid  me  liberally.  My  complaint  is  against 
the  system  which  makes  the  minister,  when  publicly  spoken  of,  a 
superman;  when  privately  spoken  of,  a  weakling.  I  have  tried 
to  believe  that  this  isn't  so,  but  it  is,  and  even  in  this  village  and 
in  this  church  people  by  their  conception  of  the  ministry  have 
made  the  minister  a  small  man.  He  has  been  banqueted  and 
feasted,  and  people  have  prayed  that  he  might  be  guided  aright, 
but  seldom  has  he  been  considered  as  the  first  creation  of  God,  a 
man. 

"I  didn't  think  of  these  things  at  first.  I  thought  that  the 
trouble  was  in  the  ministers  themselves,  and  that  the  comments 
which  came  to  my  boyish  ears  were  justified.  But  I  have  come 
to  see  that  many  big  ministers  have  unconsciously  fallen  victims 
to  the  system.  A  minister  owes  his  position  to  popularity,  and 
popularity  with  the  average  congregation  can  be  bought  only  at 
the  price  of  conscience.  We  compromise  our  big  tasks  with 
popularity  and  we  prostitute  our  manhood  upon  its  altar.  These 
thoughts  came  to  me  the  more  forcibly  when  I  contemplated 
matrimony.  A  minister's  wife  is  usually  of  interest  to  the  whole 
church.  A  merchant  has  not  got  to  choose  a  mate  who  knows 
his  business;  neither  does  a  doctor  have  to  choose  a  wife  who  is 
interested  in  the  practise  of  medicine.  But  a  minister  must 
choose  as  a  ■wife  one  who  is  not  only  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  but  one  who  is  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  home 
that  the  church  may  have  first  place.  Perhaps  this  isn't  unjust. 
There  may  be  women  who  are  equipped  for  such  work  and  who 
Avould  willingly  take  it  up,  but  the  sacrifice  of  personality  de- 
manded by  the  system  of  the  minister's  wife  is  so  great  that  I 
could  not  ask  any  woman,  particularly  the  one  I  have  in  mind,  to 
make  it.  AU  I  have  a  right  to  ask  of  any  woman  is  to  help  me 
to  make  a  home. 

' '  The  last  reason  I  suggest  to  you  for  leaving  3'our  church  is  a 
spiritual  one.  The  thought  of  these  other  things  mentioned  have 
strangled  the  spiritual  freeness  which  I  used  to  enjoy.  To  myself 
my  sermons  no  longer  sound  as  sermons  having  authority.  They 
are  crowded  and  pinched  to  please,  and  compromise  rather  than 
condemn  and  inspire.  I  have  compromised  with  my  conscience 
and  I  have  compromised  with  my  intellect.  There  is  always  a 
wide  chasm  between  my  genuine  thoughts  and  my  -words.  The 
\drtue  of  an  elocutionist  may  deceive  the  congregation,  but  it 
cannot  deceive  oneself. 

"I  beUeved  that  I  was  called  to  preach.  Perhaps  God  called 
me  to  preach  for  a  few  years  and  then  to  go  elsewhere.  Any- 
way, I  am  going.  I  want  a  freer  conscience  and  a  freer  Ufe.  I 
honestly  believe  that  my  life  will  be  more  efficient " 

"I  am  ■writing  at  length  that  you  may  see  my  attitude  and 
that  it  may  be,  as  have  ail  my  acts  in  your  community  been, 
open  and  frank." 


SHALL     TRUCK     SHOWS     BE 
CONTINUED? 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Manufacturers 
early  in  March,  the  question  of  continuing 
commorcial-vehicle  shows  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  was  taken  up  for  consideration 
with  the  result  that  a  recommendation  was 
unanimously  passed  favoring  their  dis- 
continuance as  at  present  given.  Among 
the  reasons  given  were  the  expense  in  con- 
ducting them,  failure  to  make  at  the  shows 
the  expected  sales,  and  poor  attendance. 
The  Automobile,  in  commenting  on  this 
decision,  remarks: 

"  The  commercial  vehicle  shows  up  to 
the  present  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
dress  and  setting  of  the  passonger-car  shows. 
The  walls  of  glass  and  mirrors  to  add  at- 
tractiveness to  the  polished  lines  of  the 
passenger  car  have  been  used  when  the 
coal-dumping  truck,  the  lumber  truck,  the 
brewery  truck,  and  the  emergency  repair 
wagon,  have  filled  the  exhibit  spaces  on  the 
following  week. 

"  These  vehicles  designed  for  business 
have  been  taken  out  of  their  proper  setting. 


"  The  fact  that  the  present  type  of  show 
has  proved  a  failure,  as  the  manufacturers 
admit  by  their  action,  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
mercial veliicles  shows  are  all  failures. 
Far  from  it.  Sucli  a  course  is  precipitant. 
Such  decisions  will  be  changed  by  the 
passage  of  lime.  There  is  need  to-day 
for  commercial  vehicle  shows,  but  they 
must  be  held  at  the  proper  time,  in  the 
proper  pla<!e,  and  in  the  proper  manner. 

"  The  week  following  the  passenger-jcar 
shows  is  not  the  proper  time  for  a  com- 
mercial-vehicle exposition.  It  does  not 
meet  with  the  conveniences  of  many  busi- 
ness houses.  It  comes  too  dose  at  the 
end  of  their  fiscal  year,  it  being  a  well-un- 
derstood business  fact  that  few  concerns 
make  large  investments,  such  as  motor- 
truck equipment  calls  for,  nearing  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year  or  immediately  upon  the 
opening  of  another  year's  business.  A 
better  season  for  the  show  is  in  tlie  early 
spring  or  early  fall.  These  are  the  periods 
of  greatest  purchasing  by  the  largest  in- 
dustrial houses. 

"  A  combination  exposition  and  demon- 
stration is  needed.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
convincing  to  display  commercial  vehicles 
with  dumping  bodies  passively  on  a  car- 


thc  city.  In  either  New  ^'ork  or  ("hicago 
it  is  possible  to  secure  such  demonstration 
grounds  within  short  distances  of  the  ex- 
position centers.     Long  Island  City  affords 


Frinn  "  Aiilumubile  Topics." 

BUILDING-MATERIAL   TRUCK   WITH    DUMPING   ARR.\NGEMENTS   TH.\T    PERMIT   OPERATION 

FROM    THE   DRIVER'S    SEAT. 


They  have  been  transported  from  what 
should  be  an  atmosphere  permeated  with 
everything  that  is  most  businesslike  in  the 
transportation  field,  and  deposited  in  what 
would  be  the  same  environment  as  a  person 
wishes  to  enter  when  buying  a  spring  hat 
ov  Easter  gloves. 

"  Even  in  the  conduct  of  shows  for 
motor  trucks  recognition  must  be  had  of 
those  universal  feelings  and  influences  in 
life.  Shakespeare  wrote:  .'  How  many 
things  by  season  seasoned 
are !'  What  could  be 
more  true?  Apply  this  to 
the  present  style  of  motor- 
truck shows,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  would 
be  more  rational  to  demon- 
strate these  vehicles  of 
labor  on  the  boulevards  of 
Central  or  Jackson  parks 
than  to  hedge  them  in  with 
mirrors  and  church  win- 
dows in  an  exposition 
building. 


peted  floor.  They  should  be  out  actually 
operating  in  a  zone  of  business  activity  where 
every  warp  and  woof  of  interest  would 
prove  an  additional  force  in  the  selling 
arguments. 

"  Such  a  program  is  not  impossible. 
During  a  show  extending  over  one  week, 
certain  hours  of  each  afternoon  could  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  such  demonstration 
work.  These  demonstrations  could  be  in 
actual  progress  in  some  outlying  section  of 


ALL   IN   ORDER   FOR   C-VMPING. 


TRUCK    WITH    TUHNTAllLE    UlMl'. 

excellent  room  in  the  East;  and  in  Chicago 
the  Lake  front  would  more  than  meet 
every  requirement. 

"  But  the  outside  demonstration  must 
go  further.  All  trucks  have  not  dumping 
bodies,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
buyers  are  looking  for  such  a  design. 
Other  afternoons  can  be  given  over  to  some 
forms  of  city  demonstration  or  inter-urV)an 
work.  These  outside  demonstrations 
should  also  be  outlined  to  bring  forth  the 
time-saving  aspects  of  the  truck.  Time- 
saving  loading  apparatus  and  unloading  ap- 
paratus should  form  a  part  of  such  demon- 
stration. These  assume  the  forms  of 
endless  conveyers,  traveling  buckets,  cranes, 
chutes,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
adaptation  of  these  for  loading  and  un- 
loading means  should  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  rational  ramifica- 
tions for  good  of  a  combined  commercial 
vehicle  exposition  and  demonstration  in  at 
least  three,  or  perhaps  five,  of  our  biggest 
American  cities." 

A  TRUCK  FOR  TOURING  AND 
CAMPING  OUT 

William  AI.  Stout  presents  in  Motor  Age 
a  scheme  by  which  "  a  real  house  partj-  on 
wheels,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  camp- 
ing beside  lakes  and  streams  for  fishing, 
boating,  and  bathing,  and  stopping  or 
starting  at  will,"  may  be  secured  by  means 
of  a  truck  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. Illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  show 
in  general  Mr.  Stout's 
plan.  He  believes  his  out- 
fit provides  "  room  for  all 
the  equipment  one  needs 
and  comfort  for  the  trav- 
elers in  a  real  living  room." 
Details  of  the  combination 
of  car  and  truck  are  given 
as  follows: 


From  "Motoi  Ag«.' 


A  MOTOR-TRUCK  EQUIPPED  FOR  TOURING  AND  CAMPING  OUT. 
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"  T'n(lt>r  tlif\  "fir  YkmIv  nr*»  oompartments 
li'  i-ioliiu", 

a  .  ii>l  rtsli- 

ing  poles,  cols,  fir.  Insuto  lh«<  body  aro 
♦  hf  fookiiiK-iitfusils,  a  gasolim'  stovt',  and 
fuldiii^-paii  uuttil.  to>;t'ther  with  a  big  iron 
kt'tth'  for  cooking  heaius  at  night  h  la 
luriilHT  camp. 

■■  H»Tt«,  too,  arb  fohiing  chairs  and 
benches,  and  u  table  or  two  of  the  folding 
type.     A  cabinet  da  the  wall  contains  the 


erected  for  the  cooking,  ^leotrio  lights  can 
be  strung  around  tluoiigh  the  trees  and  in 
the  tent,  hainniocks  would  go  uj> — if  this 
were  a  niixt  crowd,  as  most  house  parties 
are  —and  the  canoi<  taken  ofl"  the  roof  for 
the  couple  that  wants  to  go  on  the  lake. 
There  is  no  end  to  w  hat  c&n  be  done  on 
a  molor-truck-<;auii)iiig-tour-house-party, 
all  depending  on  tlie  gameness  of  the 
crowd  to  enjoy  things  as  they  come,  for 
the   romance   there   is   in   it,   and   on   the 


THE     INCREASE     IN 
TRUCKS 


ELECTRIC 


Fri>iu  "  Uutttr  As'f." 

liASOI.INE   MOTOlC-l'LOW. 

folding  washstand,  while  on  the  other  side 
is  a  writing-desk.  In  the  ceiling  are  electric 
lamps,  the  current  furnished  by  the  genera- 
tor of  tlie  self-starting  outfit  on  the  motor. 
There  are  an  electric  toaster  and  an  electric 
percolator  in  the  outfit  for  early  breakfast 
for  tliose  who  would  a-fishing  go.  Here, 
too,  when  the  machine  is  on  the  run,  are 
stored  *b':.  ha'^m.^cks,  a  cot  or  two,  and 
wnai   "'ti    xtras  are  taken  along. 

"  \)n  the  roof  are  the  canvas  outfits,  the 
awHino;  devices,  the  corner  boards  for  the 
extension  floor,  the  canvas  sides  for  rainy 
weather,  etc.,  all  in  a  railed  enclosure,  where 
also  are  carried  boxes  of 
foodstuffs,  etc. 

"  The  body  might  be  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  sketches, 
with  sides  that  let  down 
when  the  party  reached 
the.  camping  place,  form- 
ing an  extension  floor  all 
about,  as  on  the  chapel 
wagon  showTi  at  the  Chi- 
cago show.  Once  this  was 
let  down  and  braced  from 
beneath,  the  canvas  awn- 
ing could  be  stretched 
from  the  roof  of  the  car- 
body,  covering  the  exten- 
sion, or,  instead  of  this,  a 
roof  could  fold  up  from 
the  sides,  as  on  the  French 
army  workshop  wagons.  This  would  make 
a  room  of  the  rear  of  the  truck  almost 
big  enough  for  a  dance.  The  whole  car 
arrangement  could  be  set  up  in  a  balf 
hour,  and  while  this  was  going  on  the 
others  could  be  off  to  the  nearest  farm- 
house for  milk,  water,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  This  is  a  charm  of  gipsjang,  that 
one  never  knows  what  the  next  stop  t^tII 
bring:  buttermilk  or  whipt  cream,  sour 
bread  or  baked  beans.  But  there  is  al- 
ways canned  soup  ! 

"  Once  the  car  is  fixt  a    tent    caa   be 


The  beginnings  of  the  current-propelled, 
or  the  electric,  truck  have  been  traced 
Vmck  to  1897.  The  trmrk  of  that  year  was 
a  clumsy,  expensive,  and  not  always  de- 
pendable vehicle;  moreover,  its  battery 
was  a  heavy  affair,  and  it  was  u.seful  (ndy 
for  short  distances.  It  was  not  a  com- 
plete failure,  altho  prophets  .said  it  would 
prove  to  bo  one.  Several  trucks  of  that 
period  are  known  to  be  still  in  use.  One 
of  these  is  used  by  a  brewery  in  New  York 
City,  and  The  Automobile  says,  "  It  still 
makes  regular  trips  through  the  streets 
with  a  total  cost  of  less  than  .SKX)  a  year 
for  repairs." 

The  passing  of  the  year  has  brought 
about  great  improvement  in  the  electric 
truck.  The  most  notable  have  been  ef- 
fected during  the  past  two  years.  The 
gains  in  their  use  made  within  two  years 
in  Chicago  are  believed  to  reach  40()  per 
cent.,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  two 
years  ago  the  number  of  electric  trucks  em- 
ployed in  Chicago  was  small.  It  is  in  the 
East,  however,  that  greatest  progress  has 
been  made.  It  is  believed  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  all  electric  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons  now  in  use  in  this  country  are 
owned  east  of  the  AUeghanies. 

Among  the  causes  of    the    increase    in 
electrics  has  been  the  steady  decline  in  the 
cost  of  the  current,  due,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to    economy  in  its  production    at 
central  stations,  and  then  to  the  greater 
demand  for  its  use.     About  ten  years  ago 
the  average   price  for  charging  averaged 
about  23  cents  per  kilo- 
watt   hour,  while    to-day 
it  costs  a  little  less  than 
7  cents,    and    large   con- 
sumers getting  it  for  about 
4  cents.     Coincident  wuth 
this  decline,  has  been  the 
great  rise  in  the  price    of 
gasoline, 

MOTOR-TRUCKS    FOR 
CONTRACTORS 

Owing  to  the  increased 
use  of  motor-trucks  in  con- 
tract work,  there  has  been 
need  for  authoritative  data 
machine  after  arrival  at  the  stopping  place,  as  to  cost.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  mat- 
In  Fig.  3  the  floor  is  set,  and  the  canvas  ter  of  the  proportion  of  standing  to  running 
awmngs,  brought  down  from  the  roof,  are  time,  this  item  having  an  important  bearing 
bemg  stretched.  Fig.  4  shows  a  possible  ^^  ^^^  economy  of  motor-trucking.  While 
sleeping  arrangement  and  an  end  view  of   .         ,•     .•  ,         xn         v        i,  <•* 

the  car  set  up  for  the  night.  investigations  along  these  hues  have  often 

"  So  much  for  the  suggestion,  and  al-  been  undertaken,  they  were  seldom  made 
ready  you  see  the  thousand  and  one  things  from  a  standpoint  as  scientific  as  that 
which  could  be  arranged  with  such  an  out-  which  was  recently  followed  by  Morgan 
fit.  By  another  season  there  will  be  motor-  Cilley,  of  Troy,  Ohio.  Mr.  Cilley  at  a 
truek-tiouse-parties  on  the  road,  and  those  factory  in  Troy  made  a  series  of  scientific 
who  enjoy  getting  back  to  nature  in  new 
ways  -\vill  have  a  new  sensation  in  store."  (Continued  on  page  718) 


Kn.in  "  Mul.ir  Ai;f    " 

ANOTHKU   GASOLINK    M0T01{-1»U)W. 

completeness  of  the  equipment.  Surely  a 
3-  or  5-ton  truck  sliould  be  able  to  carry 
enough  for  a  big  house  party. 

"  At  night  bunks  could  be  arranged  in  the 
body  interior,  three  high,  and  cots  ar- 
ranged about  the  floor,  curtains  dividing 
the  space  into  rooms.  Seven  or  eight  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  machine,  and  if 
there  were  more  in  the  party,  tents  pitched 
outside  could  accommodate  them. 

".  The  small  sketches  show  the  stages  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  car  and  fitting  it 
for  habitation  at  camping  places.  Fig.  1 
shows  it  on  the  road.     Fig.  2  shows  the 


FIVE-TON  MOTOR-TRUCK  PASSING  A   SDC-MULE   COAL-TRUCK  ON  A  HILL. 


jMOTOR-STAGES    operated    between    SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    EUREKA.    GAL.     THE    DISTANCE, 
V.  J- *  ^v,, --!-,/,- .irt. J.  THE    ROUTE   MAINLY   OVER   IRREGULAR   MOUNTAIN   ROADS. 


90   MILES,    AND 
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What  kind  of  music 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


The    Victor-Victrola 
will    bring    your  kind 

of    music    right    into 
your    home. 

Your  kind  of  music — the  kind  you  like  best — sung  and 
played  as  you  have  probably  never  heard  it  before. 

Your  kind  of  music  perfectly  rendered  by  the  world's 
greatest   artists   whenever   you   wish   to   hear    it. 

You  don't  have  to  wait  until  you 
feel  you  can  afford  a  ^loo  or  ^200  in- 
strument— any  Victrola  you  choose  as 
the  instrument  for  your  home  will  play 
every  record  in  the  Victor  catalog,  and 
will  give  you  almost  as  perfect  music  \ 
as  the  Victrola  XVI,  the  instrument  by 
which  the  value  of  all  musical  instru- 
ments is  measured. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play 
any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U,  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor 
Machines  with  Victor 
Records      and     Victor 

Needles — The   combination. 


HIS  MASTERS  VOICE 


REC.  0.&  P»T.  Ofr 


There  is  no  other  way 
to  get  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany  or 
Other  styles 


XVI,  $200 

quartered    oak 
$15  to  $150 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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What  if  This 
Were  Yours? 


Here's  a  business- 
like Vehicle.  Husky 
enough  to  stand  road 
shocks  with  its  3 2-ton 
load. 

But  its  efficiency  compared 
with  horse-drawn  service  inter- 
ests you  even  more. 

A  heavy  2-horse  team  and  driver  (doing  a 
possible  18  miles)  cost  $8.50  per  day.  This 
G.  V.  Electric,  capable  of  40  miles  on  one 
charge,  costs  about  $9.00  per  day.  "  Double 
load  in  half  the  time"  proves  the  Electric 
Truck's  relative  economy.  City  horses  live 
about  four  years;  G.  V.  Trucks  10  years  and 
more.     Another  relative  economy. 

Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit  Co.,  the  big  grocers, 
nave  used  G.  V.  Trucks  since  1903.  They 
bought  again  in  1909,  1910  and  1912.  Our 
present  Trucks  are  standardized,  have  inter- 
changeable parts,  weigh  less,  give  double  the 
mileage  of  the  1903  machines,  and  give  10  or 
more  years'  service.  If  the  old  kind  lasts  over 
10  years,  what  about  the  life  of  our  present 
standardized  models  ?  They  certainly  must 
last  even  longer. 

Nearly  3000  G.  V.  Electrics 
in  Service 

There  are  hundreds  of  G.  V.  Electrics  in 
service  which  are  from  5  to  12  years  old. 
Twenty-five  (25)  big  firms  operate  968  G.  Vs. 
We  have  nine  "  horseless  "  customers,  one  of 
whom  sold  176  fine  horses  in  three  years. 

"WE  SELL  THE  FLEETS" 

G.  V.  Electric  Trucks  are  made  in  six 
capacities,  750  lbs.  to  5  tons. 

Write  for  catalogue  106  and  comparative 
Electric,  gasolene  and  horse  costs.  Actual 
operating  figures  over  a  period  of  years. 

GENERAL  VEHICLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Philadelphia 


MOTOK-TRIJCKS 

(Conlinui-d  jrum  page  716) 

tfvsts  under  various  conditions,  the  results  of 
which  are  pru.s«>nl<<l  by  hini  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Engineering  Record, 
His  report  is  extremely  technical,  abound- 
intj  as  it  does  in  (liajj^ranis  and  tables 
understandable  (jnly  to  professional  en- 
f^ineers.  His  eonclusion,  however,  is  that, 
in  general,  it  is  more  economical  to  pur- 
(fhase  and  operate  traih-rs  which  will 
carry  all  the  load  than  to  keep  expensive 
motor-trucks  which  at  times  must  be  kept 
waiting  while  loading  and  unloading  are 
taking  place.  The  Engineering  Record, 
commenting  on  tliis  conclusion,  remarks 
that  at  first  thought  it  may  seem  "anom- 
alous to  have  a  motor-truck  capable  of 
carrying  a  large  load  acting  merely  as  a 
tractor,"  but  one  must  remember  that  the 
employment  of  a  tractor  is  exactlj'  parallel 
to  the  employment  of  a  locomotive  in 
moving  a  train  of  cars.  The  locomotive 
is  like  the  tractor  in  that  it  carries  no  load 
other  than  its  own  fuel  and  water.  The 
writer  adds  that  if  Mr.  Cilley's  con- 
clusions should  be  finally  accepted,  "  the 
motor-truck  for  heavy  haulage  may  become 
merely  a  highway  locomotive,  stopping  at 
intervals  only  long  enough  to  drop  one  train 
of  trailers  and  pick  up  another."  He  says 
further : 

"Aside  from  the  operating  cost,  the 
factor  of  depreciation  would  probably  be 
materially  affected  by  this  method  of 
operation.  The  most  serious  racking  to 
which  a  heavy  motor-truck  is  now  sub- 
jected is  in  running  light.  Stiff  springs, 
designed  for  carrying  a  heavy  load,  do  not 
act  as  springs  when  the  body  is  light,  and 
consequently  all  the  unevenness  of  the  road, 
except  such  as  is  taken  up  by  the  rubber 
tires,  is  transmitted  to  the  whole  truck. 
If,  however,  the  truck  itself  is  not  to  carry 
load  it  can  be  designed  accordingly,  with 
the  result  that  the  racking  can  be  largely 
eliminated  and  the  life  prolonged.  The 
studies  made  by  Mr.  Cilley  were  based  on 
much  careful  thought  and  his  conclusions 
as  to  cost  and  tractive  effort  are,  therefore, 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
terested in  motor-trucking." 

TRUCKS  USED  BY  BREWERS 

While  the  department  store  has  pro- 
vided the  chief  market  for  makers  of 
delivery  wagons,fit  is  the  brewer  who  has 
purchased  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
vehicles  of  the  heavy  truck  kind.  These 
brewery  trucks,  of  course,  are  essentially 
delivery  wagons,  but  their  construction 
is  of  such  a  substantial  kind  as  to  make 
them  properly  trucks.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  more  than  63,000,000  barrels 
of  beer  made  in  this  country  have  to  be 
delivered  each  year.  In  order  to  do  this, 
one  can  imagine  how  large  an  item  is  the 
truckage. 

A  pioneer  in  the  use  of  motor-trucks  for 
delivering  beer  was  a  brewery  in  St.  Louis 
believed  to  be  '.'  the  largest  in  the  world." 
Its  first  machine  was  ptu-chased  ten  years 
ago.  Two  were  added  during  the  same 
year,  and  these  are  stiU  in  operation.  In 
1904  others  were  purchased  and  still  others 
in  subsequent  years,  the  present  equipment 
of  trucks  being  67  that  are  operated  in  and 
around  St.  Louis.  Of  these  the  electrics 
number  .53  and  the  gasoline  trucks  14. 
This  brewery  also  operates  passenger  ears 
ijumbering  22  which  are  used  by  the  various 
officials    and    department    heads.     Trucks 


and  cars  are  operated  by  this  brewery 
in  12  other  cities.  The  total  equiiJinent 
represents  a  cost  of  about  $4(K),0(K).  The 
Rower  Wagon  reports  that  much  of  the 
success  of  trucks  in  the  St.  Ix>uiK  brewery 
is  due  to  the  scientific  management  intro- 
duced by  the  superintendent.  The  whole 
garage  organization  has  been  thoroughly 
systematized : 

"  The  repair  shop  employees  work  on  two 
shifts.  The  day  gang,  wfiich  goes  on  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  includes  a 
foreman,  two  battery  men,  six  ma^-hinists, 
and  a  helpt^r.  The  battery  men  are  em- 
ployed in  as.sembling  the  battery  elementa 
and  also  supervise  the  day  charging.  The 
machinists,  when  not  working  on  regular 
repairs,  fill  in  their  odd  moments  by  mak- 
ing up  small  spare  parts.  All  sprockets, 
gears,  brake  drums,  and  similar  parts  are 
made  in  the  shop  at  times  when  the  ma- 
chinery and  men  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

"  The  night  shift  consists  of  12  men. 
There  are  two  foremen,  one  for  the  pleasure- 
car  garage  and  one  who  has  charge  of  the 
nightly  inspection  of  the  trucks.  A  bat- 
tery man  who  supervises  the  charging  of 
the  electrics,  two  machinists  for  '  hurry- 
up  '  repair  work,  two  washers,  and  five 
oilers  and  polishers  complete  the  night 
force. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  garage  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  each  machine  is  thoroughly  in- 
spected by  the  foreman,  who  makes  a 
record  of  any  trouble  discovered  or  ad- 
justments found  necessary.  If  the  work 
is  not  exceptionally  heavy  it  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  night  gang  and  the  truck  affected 
is  ready  for  duty  in  the  morning.  Where 
the  work  requires  more  time  it  is  left  over 
to  the  day  force  and  a  reserve  machine 
is  pressed  into  service. 

"  Once  each  year,  during  the  winter 
months  when  business  is  lightest,  every 
machine  is  thoroughly  overhauled.  This 
does  not  mean  merely  a  general  inspection 
and  a  tightening  of  nuts.  The  machines 
are  completely  torn  down,  every  part  is 
carefully  scrutinized  for  signs  of  wear,  and 
any  piece  showing  the  slightest  marks  of 
service  is  either  repaired  or  replaced." 

One  of  the  largest  brewers  in  New  York 
has  126  wagons  in  service.  They  are 
understood  to  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
deliveries  nearly  40  per  cent.,  while  further 
saving  has  been  made  in  the  real  estate 
that  formerly  was  occupied  by  stables. 
The  investment  of  this  brewery  represents 
about  $350,000.  Another  brewer  in  New 
York  has  69  trucks  and  believes  he  has 
saved  $80,000  a  year  by  using  them,  not 
to  mention  the  property  formerly  used  for 
stables,  and  worth  $560,000.  Items  in  the 
experience  of  this  brewer  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  The  Power  Wagon. 

"  The  cost  per  barrel  for  delivery  of  beer 
within  an  eight-mile  radius  ^vith  draft 
animals  was  35  cents,  and  when  the 
motor-truck  lowered  this  figure  to  the 
almost  unbelievable  sum  of  15  cents,  the 
sentimental  reasons  which  made  the 
horse  a  favorite  were  overruled  by  the  item 
of  dollars  and  cents— the  horses  were  sold 
and  power  wagons  took  their  places.  A 
saving  of  $80,000  a  year  was  effected  by 
this  change  in  delivery  equipment,  which 
in  approximately  three  years  will  more 
than  cover  the  initial  investment. 

"  In  addition  to  the  saving  which  is  being 
made  in  actual  hauling  of  manufactured 
products,  the  trucks  should  be  credited 
with  an  immense  saving  in  real  estate. 
The  stables,  feed  rooms,  and  wagon  sheds 
formerly  occupied  a  space  350  by  350  feet, 
while  the  garage  takes  up  a  space  of  only 
85  by  100  feet,  or  a  saving  of  28  city  lots, 
(Continued  on  page  720) 
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A  successful  electric  starter 
is  more  than  just  a  motor  and 
a  storage  battery — 

Get  that  fact  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind. 

'A^^^^^^^^m  f    M         M  The  efficiency  of  an  electric  cranking 

'^^^^^^^^B  3   ^■T^ThiJ        and    lighting    device     depends    upon    its 

ability  to  maintain  an  even  and  constant 
charge  in  the  battery  under  all  sorts  of 
operating   conditions. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  hitch  an  electric  motor  to  a  gasoline 
engine  and  start  it  with  power  draw^n  from  a  fully  charged  battery — 

It  is  equally  simple  to  combine  with  the  motor  a  generator  that  will  force 
electricity  back  into  the  battery  and  recharge  it — under  certain  conditions — 

But — to  so  regulate  the  flow  of  current  from  the  generator  to  the  battery 
as  to  maintain  approximately  a  full  charge  at  all  times— and  never  permit  an 
overcharge  is  a  feat  that  only  the  highest  type  of  electrical  and  automobile 
engineering  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

If  it  had  been  an  easy  feat  the  Delco  System  w^ould  have  been  given  to 
the  public  tw^o  years  before  it  was. 

The  Delco  System 

Eleciric  Cranking  Ligliting-Igniiion 

was  a  finished  product  before  the  first  Delco  equip-  It  is  not  complicated  or  heavy — 

ped  car  appeared—  And  — most    important    of    all  — no     matter 

The  experimental  work  of  years  was  back  of  it —  whether  the  car  be  driven  much  or  little,  fast  or 

Its  makers  knew  that  it  would  do  its  work  not  slow,  there  is  always  an  ample  supply  of  current  in 

only  in  show  room  demonstration,  but  in  day  after  ^he  battery — and  never  an  overcharge — 


day  and  month  after  month  of  hard  service. 


Do  you  wonder  that  the  great  Delco  factories 


Twelve  thousand  Delco  equipped  cars  were    ^*  Dayton  and  Chicago  are  rushed  to  their  fullest 


capacity — 

And  that  Delco  equipped  cars  are  already  at 
a  premium? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  every   car 
carrying    Delco    Equipment   for    1913    is 


sold  last  year — 

Over    forty    thousand    are    being     produced 
this  year — 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  system  has  been 
completely  and  emphatically  demonstrated.. 

Automobile  manufacturers    and    owners    have     ^i j  ^     ij 

1         J  ^L  ..  nk  1  ..  .  already  oversold. 

learned  that  Uelco   equipment  once  put  on  a  car 

is  there  to  stay — and  to  give  constant,  never  failing  //  you    are   interested  in 

service  electrical  starting,  lighting 

It  cannot. be  jolted  or  jarred  to  pieces.  and  ignition  systems  mite 

There  is  nothing  delicate  or  breakable  about  it.  for  the  Delco  hook — 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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The  Gentle  Art 
of  Shampooing 

NATURE     intends 
us  to  have  bounti- 
ful hair. 

But  lack  of  care  often 
defeats  her  purpose. 

/■/  query: 

Is  your  scalp  tightly 
drawn — - 

more  dandruffthan 
you  care  to  see — 

your  hair  disquiet- 
ingly  thinner  ? 

The  answer: 
Systematic  shampoo- 
ing with 


{PURE  AS  THE  PINES) 

With  its  use  a  pleasant  prac- 
tise comes  to  Nature's  aid. 
You  will  discover  a  double 
blessing : — 

(i)  You  will  obtain  the  ideal 
conditions  essential  to  hair 
health — softening  and  loosen- 
ing of  the  tissues,  increased 
circulation  throughout  the 
scalp,  and  more  nourishment 
for  the  hair  roots. 

(2)  You  will  experience  a 
comfortable  sensation  of  frag- 
rant cleanliness.  A  sense  of 
welcome  refreshment.  A  meas- 
ure of  positive  rest. 

For  helpful  reading :  Our 
Manual  "The  Hair  and  Scalp 
— Their  Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  on  request. 


Send  IOC  for  a  sample  half- 
cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Company 

Suite  84  A,  81  Fulton  St.      New  York 
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MOTOR- TRUCKS 

(Continued  frum  page  718) 

which  are  valued  at  $20,000  each,  a  total 
of  $r>(}(),(X)0.  This  si)ii<(^  has  been  utilized 
for  Iho  construction  of  atlditioual  brewing, 
botllintf,  and  shipping  plants. 

"  The  company  recognizes  in  tho  motor 
vehicle  several  ver^'  desirable  features 
other  than  a  direct  reduction  of  delivery 
costs,  which  the  draft  animal  did  not  pos- 
sess. Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
the  item  of  cleanliness,  which  counts  for  a 
great  deal  around  a  brewing  establish- 
ment. The  odors  arising  from  a  large 
stable  of  horses  are  very  objectionable, 
and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the 
yards,  loading  spaces,  and  driveways  clean. 
The  most  modern  and  well-kept  stable  will 
never  be  able  to  compete  on  this  basis  with 
tho  garage. 

"  The  delivery  service  is  more  flexible. 
The  flowing  stein  reaches  the  height  of  its 
popularity  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
and  the  delivery  department  must  either 
be  enlarged  or  work  extra  hours.  The 
draft  animal  can  not  be  worked  overtime 
profitably.  Hence,  to  maintain  equip- 
ment sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  peak 
load  would  mean  the  feeding  of  a  great 
number  of  idle  horses  during  the  winter 
months,  or  the  purchase  of  additional  draft 
animals  when  thejpriee  is  high  and  disposing 
of  them  Avhen  the  market  is  low\ 

"  The  drivers  are  better  satisfied,  and 
consequently,  more  efficient.  They  have 
much  greater  respect  for  their  machine,  in 
the  majority  of  eases,  than  for  the  horse 
which  had  to  be  hitched  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, fed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  stabled 
at  night.  To  enter  the  garage,  climb  up 
on  the  car,  and  hustle  out  ynth.  a  big  load 
at  two  or  three  times  the  speed  of  the 
horse  wagon  increases  their  interest  in  the 
service — which  means  money  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

"  The  superintendent  of  the  brewery  is 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  enthusiastic 
boosters  for  the  motor  vehicle  that  the 
trade  at  large  could  wish  for,  and  as  an 
engineer  of  the  first  order  he  bases  his 
belief  on  facts  and  figures — nothing  is  left 
to  guess  work.  He  didn't  sell  every  horse 
on  the  premises  and  spend  more  than 
$200,000  in  motor-trucks  to  take  their 
places  because  he  merely  thought  they 
coiild  do  the  work  better,  but  because  he 
knew — and  could  prove  by  his  records — 
that  it  was  57  per  cent,  cheaper  to  deliver 
beer  with  motor-trucks  than  with  horses. 

" '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Blaise,  in  reply  to 
several  questions,  '  we  have  sold  all  of  our 
horses,  and  have  put  motor-trucks  in  their 
places,  simply  because  we  would  save  20 
cents  on  the  delivery  of  every  barrel  of 
beer.  It  formerly  cost  us  35  cents,  and  now 
the  price  has  been  reduced  to  15.  The 
trucks  take  up  a  mere  fraction  of  the  space 
wliich  was  required  for  the  horses,  and  we 
are  building  new  additions  to  our  plant 
on  this  reclaimed  land.  Our  plans  are  not 
complete  yet.  We  will  install  more  trucks 
every  year,  and  in  order  to  care  for  them 
all  we  will  have  to  do  is  to  put  three 
more  stories  on  our  present  garage.  This 
we  will  do  within  a  very  few  months. 

."  '  I  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  year 
or  two  when  all  the  breweries  in  the  city 
will  have  sold  their  horses  and  put  motor- 
trucks in  their  places.  The  trucks  are 
cheaper  to  operate,  the  service  is  better,  our 
customers  and  our  drivers  are  more 
pleased — really  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
get  along  without  them.'  This  state- 
ment, coming  from  one  of  the  foremost 
brewmasters  and  mechanical  engineers  in 
the  country  is.  a  recommendation  for 
motor  delivery  which  bears  the  stainp  of 
science  and  merits  the  attention  of  every 
member  of  the  trade." 


FARxVIERS     NOT     EXTRAVAGA.NT     IN 
BUYING   CARS 

So  much  has  been  said  of  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  farmers  in  their  outlays 
for  automobiles  that  a  recent  statement 
by  Luther  Drake,  president  of  a  bank 
at  Omaha,  has  peculiar  interest.  As  re- 
ported in  Automobile  Topicfs,  he  dis- 
agrees radically  with  those  who  talk  of 
"  the  enormous  sums  wasted  on  auto- 
mobiles that  might  better  be  invested  in 
stocks  and  securities  " — that  is,  he  makes 
this  statement  vnth.  reference  to  farmers. 
He  believes  that  in  Nebraska  and  other 
portions  of  the  wheat  belt,  farmers  as  a  rule 
can  well  afford  to  buy  automobiles  if  they 
wish  to.  While  an  investment  estimated 
at  $20,000,000  in  a  single  State  of  the  Union 
may  be  startling,  he  is  far  from  believing 
the  farmers  of  Nebraska  have  gone  on  "  an 
automobile  debauch."  He  believes  they 
"  are  much  better  able  to  pay  for  their 
cars  than  people  in  towns  and  cities." 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  be- 
come independent  in  their  financial  affairs, 
and  in  buying  cars  have  incurred  very  little 
indebtedness.  They  have  seldom  bought 
high-priced  cars  merely  for  pleasure,  but 
cars  of  medium  or  low  prices,  and  have 
consulted  strength,  durability,  and  the 
price  they  could  afford.  Already  the  car 
has  done  more  to  make  farm  life  attractive 
than  all  the  remedies  proposed  by  students 
of  social  and  political  economy.  Mr.  Drake 
says  further: 

"  The  benefits  derived  by  our  farmers 
from  the  pleasure  of  the  automobile  can 
hardly  be  estimated.  It  is  certainly  equal 
to  the  happiness  given  by  the  car  to  people 
in  other  walks  of  life.  It  can  also  be 
claimed  that  in  the  purchase  of  the  auto- 
mobile by  our  country  friends  there  is  an 
economic  feature.  It  enables  a  daughter  or 
a  son  of  a  farmer  living  several  miles  from 
the  village  to  market  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
and  similar  products,  do  the  buying  and  re- 
turn home  in  two  or  three  hours. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  our  cereals 
during  the  last  decade  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  population.  We 
must  do  something  to  produce  more  food 
supplies.  We  need  more  intensive  farm- 
ing on  an  intelligent  and  scientific  basis. 
The  quantity  of  cereals  produced  in  this 
country  must  be  greatly  increased  or 
the  price  of  living,  so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, will  never  decrease.  In  order  to  do 
this,  farm  life  should  be  made  so  attractive 
that  instead  of  an  exodus  from  the  farms 
to  the  towns,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  who,  having  been  reared  on  the  farms, 
are  thereby  qualified  for  intelligent  service, 
should  be  turned  back  from  the  cities  to 
the  country. 

"  There  is  a  scarcity  of  efficient  labor  for 
the  farm.  Volumes  have  been  written  in 
regard  to  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of 
the  lives  of  our  farmers.  Thoughtful  men 
have  felt  for  years  that  something  should 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  dreariness  of  their 
existence.  Three  factors  stand  out  promi- 
nently as  tending  to  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  people  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  while  they  may  appear  simple 
to  some,  they  have  brought  results.  The 
local  telephone  companies  have  extended 
their  wires  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
The  rural  free  delivery  is  in  general  use 
and  has  been  an  efficient  aid,  but  the  most 
potent  factor  in  adding  to  the  comfort  and 

Pleasure  of  our  farmnig  communities  has 
een  the  greatly  extended  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IN  spite  of  many  prophecies  of  failure, 
the  two  American  magazines  devoted 
exclusively  to  verse  continue  to  flourish, 
printing  better  poetry  and  reaching  a  larger 
public  with  everj''  issue.  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, which  is  edited  by  William  Stanley 
Br-iithwaite,  formerly  literary  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  publishes  in  a  recent 
number  several  poems  of  real  distinction 
and  a  quantity  of  discriminating  criticism 
of  poetry.  From  it  we  take  this  striking 
sonnet-sequence.  Mr.  Ledoux  has  chosen 
to  write  of  modern  conditions;  the  spirit 
of  his  work  is  t'horougiily  progressive.  But 
he  remembers  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and 
he  does  not  fear  to  introduce  the  sonorous 
names  of  ancient  cities.  He  is  not  cjuite 
successful  in  the  third  sormet,  particularly 
in  its  octave,  but  on  the  whole  the  se- 
quence is  splendidly  made. 

The  Only  Way 

Bt  Louis  V.  Ledoux 


Memphis  and  Karnak,  Luxor,  Thebes,  the  Nile: 
Of  these  your  letters  told ;  and  I  who  read 
Saw  loom  on  dim  horizons  Egypt's  dead 

In  march  across  the  desert,  mile  on  mile, 

A  ghostly  caravan  in  slow  defile 

Between  the  sand  and  stars;   and  at  their  head 
From  unmapped  darkness  into  darkness  fled 

The  gods  that  Egypt  feared  a  little  while. 

There  black  against  the  night  I  saw  them  loom 
With  captive  kings  and  armies  in  array 

Remembered  only  by  their  sculptured  doom 
And  thought:    What  Egypt  was  are  we  to-day. 

Then  rose  obscure  against  the  rearward  gloom 
The  march  of  Empires  yet  to  pass  away. 

II 

I  looked  in  vision  down  the  centuries 

And  saw  how  Athens  stood  a  sunlit  while. 
A  sovereign  city  free  from  greed  and  guile. 

The  half-embodied  dream  of  Pericles. 

•then  saw  I  cne  of  smooth  words,  swift  to  please, 
At  laggard  virtue  mock  with  shrug  and  smile; 

■    With  Cleon's  creed  rang  court  and  peristyle, 

Then  sank  the  sun  in  far  Sicilian  seas. 

From  brows  ignoble  fell  the  violet  crown. 
Again  the  warning  sounds;   the  hosts  engage: 
In  Cleon's  face  we  fling  our  battle  gage. 

We  win  as  foes  of  Cleon  loud  renown; 

But  while  we  think  to  build  the  coming  age 

The  laurel  on  oiu*  brows  is  turning  brown. 

Ill 

We  top  the  poisonous  blooms  that  choke  the  State. 
At  flower  and  fruit  our  flashing  strokes  are  made. 
The  whetted  scythe  on  stalk  and  stem  is  laid. 

But  deeper  must  we  strike  to  extirpate 

The  rooted  evil  that  within  our  gate 

Will  sprout  again  and  flourish,  branch  and  blade, 
For  only  from  within  can  ill  be  stayed 

While  Adam's  seed  is  unregenerate. 

With  zeal  redoubled  let  our  strength  be  strained 
To  cut  the  rooted  causes  where  they  hold. 
Nor  spend  our  sinews  on  the  fungus  mold 

When  all  the  breeding  marshes  must  be  drained. 

Be  this  our  aim;   and  let  our  youth  be  trained 
To  honor  virtue  more  than  place  and  gold. 

IV  . 
A  hundred  cities  sapped  by  slow  decay, 
A  hundred  codes  and  systems  proven  vain 
Lie  hearsed  in  sand  upon  the  hea\-ing  plain. 
Memorial  ruins  mounded,  still  and  gray; 
(Continued  on  page  72-1) 


International  Motor  Trucks 

Proved  by  Years  of  Succe.ssful  Service 

Mack  V^r  Saurer  "f/ur  Hewitt " 


o  years 
in  use 


In  buying  your  trucks,  you  want  actual  records 

that  cover  a  long  and  significant  period. 

The  figures  here  given  are  the  average  per  month  for 
four  years.  The  truck  (5-ton)  is  one  of  the  twelve  of 
our  trucks  of  different  capacities  owned  by  Kirkman  & 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Low  Maintenance  Figures 
that  Brought  Re-orders 

Total  miles  run  during  the  four  years 36,630 

Total  running  days  during  the  four  years 951 

Average  number  of  days  run  per  month 25.4 

Average  miles  run  per  day       38.5 

Average  cost  of  maintenance  per  day JSiS-oo 

By  Items 

Tires,  average  monthly  cost  .  .  $70.04  Insurance $16,166 

General  repairs,  average  monthly  cost    51.375  Depreciation  (figured  at  20  per  cent)  .     50.00 

Gasoline,  average  monthly  cost       .     .     29.166  Interest 25.00 

Oil,  average  monthly  cost       ....       3.645  Garage  rental 20.00 

Wages  :     Driver,  Jgi.oo  ;  mechanic  (averaged  for  the  truck)  S25.00    .     .     .     $116.00 

Total  for  an  average  month,  $381,392 

You  will  notice  that  80%  has  been  written  off  for 
depreciation  in  these  four  years ;  and  yet  the  truck,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  is  good  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Records  like  the  above  have  been  repeated  again  and 
again  during  the  past  10,  12  and  18  years,  and  account 
for  the  sales  of  our  trucks  —  totaling  over  8000. 

Nine  sizes,  capacities :    1,  1)4,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6}4,  7}4  and  10  tons 

Bodies  of  every  needed  design 

Let  US  show  you  what  size  and  style  of  truck  will  do  best  for  you 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices  :  Broadway  and  57th  St  New  York 
Works  :  AUentown  Pa  ;  Plainfield  N  J 

Sales  and  Service  Stations:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pitts- 
burgh, St  Louis,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Minneapolis 
St  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities 
Canadian  Sales  Agents : 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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You  Have  Only  One  Chance 
to  Build  Your  Building  Right 

V/OUR  building  once  built,  is  there  to  stay. 

The  money  you  put  into  it  cannot  be  recalled  and  sp,: 
again  to  better  advantage. 

To  make  a  different  building  or  a  better  building,  necessitc^ 
building  another  building. 

If  faults  have  been  overlooked  in  the  plans,  those  faults 
built  m  permanently. 

If   the  occupants  of  the  building  find  inconveniences  in   i 
arrangement  of  space,  lighting  or  ventilation,  those  inconvenient? 
are  imbedded  in  steel  and  stone,  and  may  be  rectified  only-' 
great  expense. 

Your  building  once  completed,  w^hether  good,  bad  or  indiff  r- 
ent,  is  there  to  stay. 

There  is  only  one  chance  to  build  that  building  right.    Th 
is  no  second  chance. 


Right  buildings  are  not  the  result  of  chance,  in   design,   plan,  quality  and    cost,    dema  ^ 

.,.,,.                    .           .   .  efficient  organization. 
A   building    operation   or  importance   calls 

for  the  services  of  eight  different  professions; 

for  the  employment  of  forty-six  or  more  trades;  Few  owners  build  more  than  once,     k 

for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  hundreds  of  ceedingly  fe\v  more  than  twice. 

different  materials  and  devices.  xvr     i  i  •           i         •      r 

Would  it  not  be  wise  for  owniers  to  procir« 

To  co-ordinate  and  direct  all  these  factors  some  form  of  protection  to  offset  inexperiei^ 

so  that  the  outcome  will   be  a  building  right  — some  safe-guard  that  vv^ould  ensure  that  1  e 
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ijiding,  once  begun,  would  be,   when  com-         Third,      We  do  not  begin  to  plan  a  build- 
j,  2d,  the  building  wanted  and  at  the  expected     ing  until  we  have  studied  the  owner's  require- 


I 


e,  or  less 


ments  down  to  the  remotest  detail. 


the  owner  proceeds  in  the  usual  way—         Fourth,      The    owner    does  •  not     commit 
i^'-ling  the  responsibility  for  the  work  among     himself  to  the  work  until  he  is  fully  satisfied 


that  the  building,   as  planned,  will    meet    his 


tects,  engineers  and  contractors,  he  can 
0  procure  protection  which  covers  the  work    requirements  in  all  respects. 

s  entirety — only  the   firm   that  he  makes 
s  onsible  for  all,  can  give   him  a  guarantee 

rovers  all. 


Fifth.     The  work  cannot  cost   the  ow^ner 
more  than  the  estimate. 


l/e  will  furnish  a  guarantee  which  ensures         Sixth,     if  the  building  costs  less  than  the 
!  rht  building  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,     estimate,  we  are  bound  by  contract  to  refund 

the  saving. 


/hat  service  and  w^hat  protection  does  this 
intee  bring? 


Seventh,  The  owoier  is  protected  against 
paying  excessive  profits,  because  the  limit  of 
our  profit  is  plainly  stated  in  the  contract. 


Eighth,     The  contract  itself  may  be  covered 


irst.     Behind  that  guarantee  w^e  have  an 
riinization  of  men  who    together  have  the 
iAy  specialized  know^ledge  and  experience 
Ijch    successful    building    demands.       it    is     by  a  bond  if  the  owner  wishes. 
'rly  impossible  for   any    one    man   to    be 

.  ter  of  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  an  im-        ■'^'"'*-     ^^''^  '■"«   °^'"^''  relinquishes  no 
rant  building  operation,  but  we  have  made    Pr'^i'^ge    °f    selection    or   opinion,  he    frees 

Wble  for  this  sroup  of  men  to  work  to-    ^'"^^'^  °f   ^"    responsibility    for    the    proper 

conduct  of  the  work.     Study  the  diagram. 


IS  group 
ler  as  one  man. 


I      T-i  •  •     I.-        •  1  1        f         Thus,  in  every  feature  of  his  undertakinsf, 

econa,      1  his  organization  is    capable  or  .  . 

•        ..1     £        .  1  ^  f     .1  the  owner  is  safe-guarded  by  an  all-inclusive 

1  cismg  the  Foresight  necessary  ror  the  proper  •  n 

fill-  J  £  ^1  contract  with  a  financially  responsible    com- 

iRing  or  a  building  and  ror  smooth  execu-  . 

of  the  work.     In  any  successful  business    ^     ^* 

56  who    plan    and    those    who    carry  out         If   you   contemplate    an     important    build- 


is,  work  in  close  co-oper- 
n,  as  parts  of  the  same 
anization.  We  have 
)lied  this  principle  to 
Iding  operations  for  the 
fifteen  years. 


Architecture 


Construction 


ICquipment 


Engineering 


Decoration 


furnishing 


ing  operation,  let  us 
send  you  a  book  de- 
scribing our  Single 
Contract  Method,  or  let 
us  call  and  explain  in 
detail. 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


w  York,  7  East  44th  Street 

ston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  Building 


Chicago,  First  National  Bank  Building 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  101  Orange  Street 
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Stop  Cheating 
Yourself! 


•^ 


'Cheap  carbon 

.  paper  may  save  a 

few  cents,  but  it 

invitesdisasterby 

unreadable 

records. 


,\^\ 


btantly  commit  this  biimder.  They 
never  have  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  importance  of  carbon  papers. 
They  leave  it  to  their  employees, 
who  buy  on  price  only. 


CARBON  PAPER 

is  probably  the  highest-priced,  and 
certainly  the  most  truly  economi- 
cal. First,  a  single  sheet  is  good 
for  100  letters.  Next,  it  never  be- 
comes ineflFective  through  drying 
out.  Third,  it  is  clean,  non-smudg- 
ing and  not  affected  by  vyeather. 
Last,  and  most  important  of  all,  it 
gives  (in  black  and  blue)  copies 
that  will  be  clear  and  legible  after 
you  are  dead  and  gone. 

Mr.  Business  Man,  you  mustn't 
ignore  the  carbon  question  any 
longer.  If  you  do,  some  day,  some- 
how, those  faded,  blurred  "records" 
will  bring  a  loss  ten  times  as  great 
as  your  savings  in  buying  poor  car- 
bon paper. 

MultiKopy  has  won,  by  sheer 
merit,  the  biggest  sales  in  the 
world.  It  is  your  best  guarantee  of 
permanently  legible  records,  be- 
cause it  embodies  twenty  years  of 
study  and  chemical  and  physical 
experimenting. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

Put  it  to  every  test  you  can  think 
of,  or,  better  yet,  tell  your  sten- 
ographer to  get  a  box  of  Multi- 
Kopy today. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 

guaranteed  to  make  75.000  im 

pressions  of  the  letters  "a"  and 

^;&      "e"   without  clogging    ;he  type 

P^^L        so  a«  to  show  on  the  paper. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
334  Webster  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^ddriss  Itttrrs  to  tht  Home  Office 

Sale*  Offices:  New  York.  396-8  Broadway; 
Chicago.  222  West  Madison  St.;  Philadelphia. 
»08  Walnut  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  S29-830  Park  Building. 
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And  wo  who  plod  the  liurrt'n  waste  to-day 
AiiutluT  c(nlit  uvolviiiK    think  to  Ki^in 
.Stirct^a.sti  ot  niau'ii  liiliirltanco  of  pain 

.Vnil   mold   a  state  liniiiuiio  from  evil's  sway. 

Not  laws;    but  virtue  in  the  soul  we  need, 
'riio  old  Socratlc  Justice  In  the  heart. 
'I'lie  golden  rule  becDiin'  the  people's  croed 

When  .vears  of  training  have  performed  their 
part; 

For  thus  alone  in  home  and  church  and  mart 
Can  evil  perish  and  the  race  be  freed. 

The  most  intere.stiiig  poom  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  I'oitnj,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  is  of  a  very  different  sort.  Mr. 
McCoy's  daring  imagination  and  skill  in 
word-painting  enable  him  to  suggest  ad- 
mirably the  atmosphere  of  the  contrasting 
streets. 

A  Sweetheart:  Thompson  Street 

By  Samuel  McCoy 

Queen  of  all  streets.  Fifth  Avenue 

Stretches  her  slender  limbs 
From  the  great  Arch  of  Triumph,  on — 

On,  where  the  distance  dim-s 

The. splendor  of  her  jeweled  robes. 

Her  granite  draperies; 
The  magic,  sunset-smitten  walls 

That  veil  her  marble  knees; 

For  ninety  squares  she  lies  a  queen. 

Superb,  bare,  unnshanied. 
Yielding  her  l^eauty  scornfully 

To  worshipers  unnamed. 

But  at  her  feet  her  sister  glows, 

A  daughter  of  the  .South: 
Squalid,  immeasurably  mean, — 

But  oh!  her  hot,  sweet  mouth! 

My  Thompson  Street!  a  Tuscan  girl. 
Hot  with  life's  wildest  blood; 

Her  black  shawl  on  her  black,  black  hair. 
Her  brown  feet  stained  with  mud; 

A  scarlet  blossom  at  her  lips, 

A  new  babe  at  her  breast; 
A  singer  at  a  wine-shop  door, 

(Her  lover  unconfest^ 

Listen!  a  hurdy-gi;rdy  plays — 

Now  alien  melodies: 
She  smiles,  she  can  not  quite  forget 

The  mother  over-seas. 

But  she  no  less  is  mine  alone. 

Mine,  mine! Who  may  I  be? 

Ha  ve  /  betrayed  her  from  her  home? 
1  am  called  Liberty! 

Will  H.  Ogilvie  is  a  poet  whose  work  in 
the  English  reviews  is  attracting  the  favor- 
able attention  of  all  who  like  forceful,  ring- 
ing verse.  His  virility  and  his  liking  for 
Indian  topics  frequently  suggest  Kipling. 
The  two  poeiQS  given  below  appear  in 
the  London  Spectator.  The  first  is  a  vivid 
narrative,  sincere  and  compelling.  The 
second  is  slighter;  it  is  a  beautifully 
colored  picture  and  an  effective  parable. 

The  Team  Bullock 

By  Will  H.  Ogilvie 

The  sunrays  scorched  like  furnace  flres; 

The  sagging  wool-bales  dipt  and  swung; 
The  sand  poured  oil  the  four-inch  tires; 

The  dust  upon  the  float-rails  clung. 


With  lowered  bead  and  lolling  toni{ue 
The  lead-ox  leaned  agalnxt  the  Imjw, 

With  yoke  that  creaked  and  chain  ttiat  rung 
To  every  hoof  that  lifted  slow. 

Cirlni  Drought  had  bound  the  Western  land. 

The  swamps  were  dry.     The  creek  was  low. 
The  team  that  dragged  across  the  sand 

Laid  wasU^d  necks  against  the  Ik)w; 

And  as  they  staggered  to  and  fro, 
Mere  skeletons  of  bone  and  hide, 

The  ribs  that  you  might  count  a-row 
Made  red  the  chain  on  either  side. 

Three  flaring  dawns  had  seen  them  yoked, 

Three  scorching  noons  had  watche<l  them  pass. 
With  slaver  on  their  lips — half-choked  — 

Since  they  had  drunk  or  tasted  grass. 

The  sun  bit  like  a  burning-glass. 
The  near-side  leader  tript  and  fell. 

"They're  done!"  said  Bunt.     "The  things  a 
farce ; 
An'  drivin'  steers  is  worse  than  hell!" 

He  threw  his  team-whip  on  the  sand, 

AntI,  turning  to  the  blood-red  west. 
He  called  on  fiod  with  lifted  hand 

To  witness  he  had  done  his  best; 

Then  curst  the  sand  lulls,  base  and  crest, 
The  stranded  wagon  and  the  wool. 

And  raving  like  a  man  possest 
Thrice  curst  him.self  for  Fortune's  fool. 

So,  .blasphemous,  he  sought  the  spot 
Where  lay  the  leader;   loosed  his  bow. 

And,  muttered  "He's  the  best  I've  got. 
And,  blast  him,  he's  the  first  to  go!" 
He  kicked  its  ribs  with  steel-shod  toe. 

Then  freed  its  mate  and  sw^ng  the  rest, 
A  staggering  line  with  heads  bent  low. 

Along  the  highway  of  the  West. 

Their  hope  was  dead;    their  strength  was  spent; 

The  leader  lost  who  held  them  straight. 
Dispirited  and  riiUl  they  went 

Beneath  the  pitiless  yokes  of  Fate. 

No  whip  could  mend  their  lifeless  gait. 
No  curse  could  steer  them  out  or  in ; 

Death  on  the  sandhill  seemed  to  wait. 
To  claim  those  victims  gaunt  and  thin. 

Old  Warrior  watched  the  dust  go  by. 

And  heard  the  bellowing  and  the  blows, 
The  drone  of  wheels  in  distance  die. — 

The  prescient  clamor  of  the  crows. 

Then  with  an  effort  he  uprose. 
And  reeling  like  a  beast  in  dream. 

With  drooping  loins  and  dragging  toes 
Went  stumbling  on  behind  the  team. 

The  weary  bullocks  heard  his  tread 

And  stopt  beside  the  slackened  chain. 
While  Warrior  gauntly  stalked  ahead 

And  backed  into  his  place  again. 

Touched  by  a  faith  beyond  his  ken. 
Bunt  murmured  with  the  reverent  fear 

Tnat  comes  at  times  to  brutish  men, 
"My  God!    But  that's  the  gamest  steer!" 

He  let  the  threatening  whip-thong  fall 

Along  the  sand,  a  fangless  snake; 
Tho  each  ignored  the  starting-call. 

He  could  not  Hog — for  Warrior's  sake. 

With  heart  it  seemed  must  burst  or  break 
He  threw  himself  on  suppliant  knees — 

"My  God,  upon  me  pity  take. 
For  I  have  taken  none  on  these!" 


The  Rajah's  Pride 

By  Will  H.  Ogilvie 

He  who  ruled  for  the  English  king 
•Summoned  the  chiefs  to  his  coimseling. 
Princes  and  governors  met  at  his  call. 
East  with  the  west,  in  the  council-hall. 
Never  was  ranged  in  a  room  before 
Such  wealth  of  gems  as  the  rajahs  wore; 
The  smallest  stone  in  the  simplest  ring 
Was  the  ransom  price  of  a  captured  king. 
{Continued  on  page  726) 
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No  other  building  material  gives  you  all  the 
beauty,  service  and  comfort  that  you  get  from 
Hy-tex  Brick. 

Brick  has  long  been  conceded  these  points  of 
superiority.  But— do  you  realize  that  along  with 
these  advantages 

Hy-tex  BrtcK 

is  the  most  economical  building  material  ? 

There  are  so  many  savings  in  a  Hy-tex  house  after  it  is  built  that  the 
slight  difference  in  "first-cost"  is  soon  eliminated. 

Before  you  build  you  should  know  all  about  Hy-tex,  for  somewhere  in  the 
Hy-tex  line  there  is  just  the  brick  you  want.  We  make  over  300  different  kinds 
— including  every  color  and  texture  known  to  brick-burning. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet,     Genuine  Economy  in  Home-Building," 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  are  vital  to  every  prospective  builder.      It  is  illus- 
trated in  colors  throughout — but  it's  the  FACTS  in  it  that  make  it 
profitable  and  necessary  for  you.     Easily  the  finest  book  ever  printed 
in  its  field.      Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK   COMPANY 

Dept.  D,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 


BALTIMORE.  MD..  Title  Bldg. 
CHICAGO.   ILL..  Chamber  of  Cominerce  Bldg. 
CINICINNATI,  0..  4th  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND.   0..  Sihufl.ld  Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  Board  of  Trade  Bldg 
KANSAS  CITY,   MO..  Rialto   Bldg. 
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BOffALO 

SPRDKS 
MTER 


Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 

Dr.  Roberts  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ma- 
Bartholow  teria  Medica,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  "Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,"  1899,  that 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water"con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic and  renal  affections. " 

Dr.  Richmond,  Va. ,  ex-Presi- 

George  Ben  dentSouthern  Surgical  and 
Johnston  Gynecological  Associa- 

tion, ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, says:  "When  lithia 
is  indicated,  I  prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  labo- 
ratory preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc." 

Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 
Eidherr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  "I 

M.D.,Ph.D.,     have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.4Ph.G.   Water  of  undoubted  ser- 
vice  in   the   treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testi- 
mony on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 

BOffALOLlTlHJLSPRH&S 

WATTO  f  0  BQfiALO  UTHUl 
miKK  Ir  5i>IUlf6S.VIR6iiIIA 


CURRENT  POETRY 

(Conltnued  frum  page  724) 

A  prlnco  thfre  was  nf  a  iit-tty  .state, 

l.fusl  of  them  all  wlinc  uU  were  Kreat. 

I.ucklnK.  It  sectiied,  in  the  pride  HMiKiied 

liy  the  graciuuii  god.s  to  the  lords  of  Hind. 

A  ruby  chancwl  from  liis  chain  to  fall 

On  the  paven  floor  of  tlie  council-hall. 

Kornetting  hi.s  eastern  dignity. 

The  chief  with  his  henchman  hent  the  knee, 

And  searclied  for  the  jewel  with  nervous  dread, 

While  a  smile  on  the  Engliiih  faces  spread. 

Beside  him,  impassive,  a  rajah  stood, 

His  rubies  of  Burmah  red  like  blood. 

His  emeralds  flashing  u  sea-green  fire. 

His  pearls  surpassing  a  (lueen's  de^iire; 

Vet  his  rarest  jewels  le.ss  briglitly  burned 

Than  tlie  flame  in  his  eyes  when,  fierce,  he  tiu"ned 

And  noted  the  deed  of  tlie  native-lmm 

And  the  English  lips  that  curled  in  scorn. 

With  a  sudden  movement  light  as  a  girl's 
He  snapt  a  string  of  his  priceless  pearls; 
Like  hail  they  scattered :   his  servants  came 
.Swift  to  liis  aid.  but  his  eyes  flashed  flame — 
"  Xo! "     The  word  fell  like  a  blade  on  the  air. 
"  What  Is  found  in  the  dust  is  the  sweeper's  share! " 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  M.4RSHALLS 

' '  'T^HEY  are  frank,  easy-going Hoosiers, 
^  who  laugh  at  the  world  and  make 
others  laugh  with  them,"  is  the  way  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World  describes  Vice-President  and 
Mrs.  Marshall.  The  Marshalls  seem  to 
be  about  as  much  given  to  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  as  the  Wilsons,  and  the  news- 
papers say  they  are  very  popular.  One 
reason  why  they  are  liked  is  that  they  do 
not  try  to  make  a  bluff  at  knowing  a  whole 
lot  more  than  they  do  know.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  are  not  very  enthusiastic  over 
their  new  honors  and  surroundings,  but 
they  are  trying  to  be  as  comfortable  and 
happy  as  they  were  at  Columbia  City 
before  they  went  to  Indianapolis  to  live. 
The  World  correspondent  interviewed  the 
Marshalls,  and  he  begins  his  story  by 
giving  the  Vice-President's  impressions  of 
the  capital.     He  said: 

"  I  hope  to  like  it  here  after  Iget  on  to 
the  ropes.  I  am  a  little  green,  and  I 
know  that  everybody  in  Washington 
knows  it,  but  I  really  think  I'll  like  it  after 
I  get  the  hang  of  things. 

"  My  life  has  been  made  a  little  burden- 
some by  job-hunters  who  think  that  I  am 
a  real  pie-counter  man.  Nine-tenths  of 
my  letters  are  applications  for  positions. 

"  But  it  is  all  right  and  in  time  I  will  be 
on  the  earth  again.  Back  in  Indiana  I 
was  contented.  Here  I  will  be.  As  St. 
Paul  says,  '  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of 
want;  for  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.' 

"  Speaking  of  patronage,  my  patronage 
extends  to  a  driver  of  the  monorail  ear 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  (if  they  ever  get  it  going),  and  a 
messenger,  a  stenographer,  and  a  page.  I 
have  filled  all  of  those  important  places.    If 


I  tried  to  influence  the  Senators  in  their 
distribution  of  offices  I  would  soon  lose 
tlu'ir  respect  and  friendly  feeling  for  me. 
I  have  seen  enough  already  to  know  that 
I  am  not  to  become  a  very  active  dispenser 
of  parl^-  pie. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  my  first  days  in  Wash- 
ington. I  am  not  quite  at  home  presiding 
over  th(;  Senate,  but  with  the  thoughtful 
and  considerate  help  of  the  Senators  I  will 
get  on.  1  am  learning  the  rules,  which  is 
more  of  a  task  even  than  committing  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  I  had  to  do 
frequently  when  a  boy.  I  rather  think, 
however,  that  I  will  enjoy  it  after  a  while. 

"  Living  in  a  hotel  is  new  to  me.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  having  a  home.  My 
father  was  a  country  physician  and  we 
always  had  a  home.  It  was  our  home, 
even  if  it  was  not  much  of  a  house. 

"  I  told  Mrs.  Marshall  the  other  day 
that  all  that  I  had  got  out  of  politics,  aside 
from  the  genuine  pleasure  of  being  one  of 
the  people,  is  the  promise  of  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  buried  from  an 
undertaking  establishment  if  I  shotild 
happen  to  die  while  at  a  Washington  hotel. 

"  Maybe,  after  the  extra  session  is  over, 
and  we  settle  for  the  first  regular  session  of 
Congress,  we  will  be  in  a  house.  I  am  not 
rich,  but  I  never  lived  in  a  rented  house 
until  I  was  Governor  of  Indiana.  We 
have  saved  a  little  something  as  we  came 
along,  and  if  I  should  drop  out  Mrs. 
Marshall  would  not  have  to  marry  again  to 
keep  from  taking  in  washing  or  something 
like  that.  One  thing  certain,  I  will  keep 
what  I  have  and  live  within  my  salary 
here.  I  can  do  it  with  economy,  I  think, 
and  the  lesson  will  be  good  for  the  public. 
A  little  economy  won't  hurt  the  American 
people.     That  includes  me." 

"  What  about  your  social  obligations?" 
Mr.  Marshall  was  asked. 

"  A  man  with  a  kindly  heart,'"  said  he, 
"  can  go  anywhere  with  the  right  kind  of 
people;  and  if  he  is  laughed  at  by  the 
wrong  sort  of  people  he  has  not  lost  much. 

"  I  have  taken  society  as  I  found  it. 
I  am  '  sot  in  my  ways  '  in  certain  direc- 
tions and  do  not  propose  to  change  them 
for  just  any  sort  of  citizen.  I  think 
I  have  a  kindly  heart  and  am  human.  If 
I  make  mistakes,  or  '  breaks,'  the  right 
sort  of  people  wUl  overlook  them  and  say 
that  they  are  due  to  ignorance.  I  will 
be  described  as  '  a  little  old-fashioned.' 
That  will  not  hurt. 

"  A  cigar,  a  good  ball  game,  a  few  real 
friends — one  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Marshall — 
some  baked  beans,  sauerkraut  or  boiled 
cabbage  are  all  right.  I  have  tried  them 
and  know  that  they  will  do.  If  I  can  have 
my  own  friends,  friends  whom  I  like  and 
who  like  me,  whether  we  agree  politically 
or  not,  I'll  be  content." 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  hat?"  asked 
a  street  tirchin  as  Mr.  Marshall  passed 
in  review  inaugiu-ation  day,  wearing  the 
tallest  tile  hat  in  Washington. 

"  It  was  my  father's,"  said  the  Vice- 
President,  smiling. 

"  I  think  I  inherited  a  liking  for  silk 
hats,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  i'  My  father 
used  to  wear  one  aU  the  time.  If  it 
isn't  too  warm  I  wear  one  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

"  My  father  also  wore  a  t  shad-bellied  ' 
cutaway   coat — they   call    'em  jim-swing- 
ers  in  the  South — an  evening  suit  at  all 
{Continued  on  page  728) 
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One  of  the   unique  things  about   the 
Cadillac  is  its  freedom  from  rivalry 

And  this  carries  with  it  an  astonishing  immunity  from 
criticism. 

You  can  confirm  this  in  your  own  community — wherever 
J    it  may  be. 

Cadillac  dealers  seldom  discuss  other  cars — they  do  not 
find  it  necessary. 

Dealers  in  other  cars  do  not  find  it  prudent  to  attempt  to 
disparage  the  Cadillac. 

And  its  most  ardent  competitors  pay  it  tribute. 

This  condition  is  so  unusual  in  any  field  of  industrial  en- 
deavor that  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  study 
the  reasons.  — 

You  will  find  those  reasons  in  the  features  which  char- 
acterize the  car  itself: 

An  engine  of  40-50  horsepower  which  those  who  know  motor-car  engines  recognize 
as  unsurpassed  in  fineness  of  construction  and  in  capabilities  commensurate 
with  its  proportions. 

A  cooling  system  so  adequate  that  overheating  is  practically  unknown. 

A  lubricating  system  so  competent,  so  simple,  so  free  from  annoyance  that  you 
scarce  realize  its  existence. 

A  carburetor  so  efficient,  so  flexible  that  it  needs  acknowledge  no  superior. 
A  clutch  so  smooth,  so  velvety  in  its  action,  so  simple  and  so  dependable  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  system  of  electrical  cranking,  lighting,  and  ignition  (now  in  its  second  successful 
year  on  the  Cadillac)  so  nearly  100  per  cent  efficient  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  more  nearly  approach  perfection. 

A  steering  mechanism  so  steady,  so  safe,  and  so  sure,  possessing  none  of  the  attri- 
butes which  might  make  it  otherwise,  that  you  always  feel  secure. 

Axles  so  strong,  so  substantial  that  they  are  equal  to  any  reasonable  demands. 

A  spring  suspension  so  soft,  so  flexible,  so  yielding  that  it  abundantly  justifies  the 
popular  saying: — **  The  Cadillac  carries  its  own  good  road  with  it." 

A  car,  in  all,  designed  with  such  consummate  skill  and  executed  with  such  pains- 
taking care  that  it  will  uphold  the  name  of  **  Cadillac  "  and  all  that  the  name 
implies, 

a  name  which  stands  for  sturdiness  and  dependability, 

a  name  which  stands  for  enduring  service, 

a  name  which  stands  for  comfort  and  luxury  in  motoring, 

a  name  which  stands  for  economy  of  operation  and  maintenance, 

a  name  which  stands  for  real  and  substantial  value, 

a  name  which  is  honored  in  unstinted  measure  wherever  motor  cars  are 
known. 

STYLES    AND    PRICES 

Standard  Touring  Car,  five  passenger,  $1975.00 

Six  paucnger  car  •    -    •    •    •  $2075.00    Roadster,  two  passearer     -    •  $1975.00 

Phaeton,  fonr  pauenger    -    •    1975.00    Coope,  four  passenger  •    .    .    2500.00 

Torpedo,  fonr  passenger       -     •     1975.00     Limoosine,  seven  passenger      -     3250.00 

All  prices  are  F.  0.  B.  Detroit,  including  top,  windshield,  demountable  rimt  and 

fall  equipment. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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"See  the  New 
Holeproof,  Dad, 

They're    Mercerized — the  Twenty-Five-Cent  Kind  " 


*'  T"^0  you  mean  to  say,  son, 

j_^  they  guarantee  a   fine 

looking,  light-weight 

sock  like  that  to  wear  six 

months  without  holes?" 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
We  do  the  mercerizing  ourselves.  Our 
process,  the  latest  adds  22  per  cent  to 
the  strength  as  well  as  gives  to  the  hose 
a  beautiful  silky  lustre.  Six  pairs  cost 
$1.50,  guaranteed  six  months. 

These    new    hose   are  soft,   pliable. 


stylish,  and  sheer.  The  foundation  of 
the  wear  is  yarn  that  costs  us  an  aver- 
age of  74  cents  a  pound.  We  could  buy 
common  yarn  for  32c;  but  hose  made 
from  it  wouldn't  last. 

Our  guarantee  covers  every  stitch, 
not  j  ust  the  heels  and  toes.  Our  inspec- 
tion departm.ent,  where  each  pair  is 
examined,  costs  $60,000  a  year.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  replace  many  pairs, 
so  we  see  that  each  pair  is  right.  Our 
new  mercerized  hose,  with  their  added 
strength,  will  even  better  "  Holeproof 's" 
former  record. 


Holeproof ffasiera 


Look    for   the   Trademark   and  Signature, 
'&ati2<^MM ,  Stamped  on  Every  Pair.     The 

genuine  "  Holeproof"  are  sold  in  your 
town.  Write  for  the  dealers'  names.  We  ship 
direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charges  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  remittance.  Six  pairs  of  cotton 
hose,  guaranteed  six  months,  for  men,  cost  $1.50 
to  S3  per  box;  for  women  and  children,  %2  to  $3 
per  box;  for  infants,  $1  per  box  of  four  pairs. 
Several  weights;  all  sizes  and  colors.  Three  pairs 


of  silk  "  Holeproof,"  guaranteed  three  months, 
for  men  and  women,  cost  $2  a  box  for  men  and 
$3  a  box  for  women.  All  colors. 
Write  for  free  book  on  "  Hole- 
proof." 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


London,  Canada 
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SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  "The  Best"  by  Over 
50,000  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents,  incur  own  factory,  and 

the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 

In  buying  direct  from  factory  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent. 

and  are  always  sure  of  oT^taining  new  and  not  snopwora 

articles.    You  can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start — 

as  few  or  as  many  as  desired — and  add  sections  from  time 

to  time;  thus  your  bookcase  grows  with  your  library. 

"The    Lundstrom    Sectional  Bookcases  have  no  metal 

bands.nor  any  of  theobjectionable  features  of  othermakes. 

They  have  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  and  are 

made  in  several  different  styles,  and  in  grades  from  Plain  Oak 

to  Genuine  Mahogany.    Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Utile  Falls,  N.  Y. 

rreignt  Paid     Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Building.  New  York  Gity 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

(Continued  from  page  726) 

timoH.  That  gave  him  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction. 

"  1  wear  a  r*rince  Albert  coat,"  said  Mr. 
-Marsliall,  taking  up  the  ripht  winfj  of  his 
long  coat  in  his  right  hand  and  giving  it  a 
flirt,  "  because  it  adds  dignity  to  my 
olTiee.     The  coat  helps  me  in  that  way." 

"  Be  content  I"  is  Mr.  Marshall's  motto. 
"  That  is  the  lesson  we  should  learn  if  we 
would  get  the  most  out  of  life,"  said  he  to 
the  World  correspondent. 

"  How  the  enormously  rich  people 
spend  money!  The  spending  of  the 
money  is  not  harmful  to  the  spenders 
if  they  can  afford  it,  but  it  hurts  the 
envious  people  who  are  not  rich.  Most 
people  are  envious.  Thou.sands  of  girls 
work  for  what  I  term  '  junk.'  They  want 
to  cut  a  better  dash  than  their  fathers  can 
afford,  buy  Christmas  jewelry  that  turns 
green  for  Easter  and  fancy  hats  and  silk 
stockings  in  order  to  be  like  '  society 
dames.'     Be  natural  and  content." 

Mr.  Marshall  isadapperman,  with^elear, 
blue-gray  eyes — fighting  eyes — and  iron- 
gray  hair.  He  dresses  neatly  and  looks 
well  kept  and  well  groomed.  His  clothes 
lit  and  hang  well,  and  his  countenance  is 
open  and  frank.  He  is  lean,  but  not 
hungry,  like  Cassius.  Good  health,  good 
nature,  and  sweet,  refined  manners  make 
him  attractive  to  everybody.  He  is  easily 
approached  and  ready  with  his  tongue.  A 
frank,  honest  question  to  him  brings  a 
frank,  honest  answer. 

Mrs.  Marshall  had  even  more  to  say 
than  the  Vice-President,  telling  many  in- 
teresting facts  about  people  and  things 
back  in  Indiana,  their  happy  married  life, 
and  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Here  are 
some  of  her  observations: 

"  People  delight  me  and  Washington 
is  full  of  all  sorts  of  people.  Back  in  the 
days  when  I  was  deputy  clerk  of  Steuben 
County,  Indiana,  helping  my  father,  I 
became  interested  in  men  and  women,  and 
my  interest  has  increased  day  by  day.  I 
never  tire  of  people,  real  people,  and  that 
is  one  reason  I  have  a  good  time  every- 
where I  go.  I  liked  the  folks  who  came  to 
Steuben  County  court  to  attend  court  or 
to  trade  horses.  I  like  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington.    Bored?     No,  I'm  never  bored. 

"  Mr.  Marshall  is  the  better  half  of 
our  family.  His  charities  are  wider,  his 
sympathies  wider,  and  his  religion  deeper 
than  mine;  and  I  think  his  soul  is  all 
right  until  he  goes  to  grand  opera  and 
looks  and  acts  bored,  and  then  I  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  soul  in  his  body.  Music 
appeals  to  me,  and  grand  opera  furnishes 
the  greatest  music." 

Mrs.  Marshall  has  fun  with  the  world. 
She  smiles  joyfully.  Her  pretty,  whole- 
some face,  lit  up  with  bright  brown 
eyes,  beams  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  you  and  Mr. 
Marshall  are  the  happiest  married  couple 
in  Washington?"  Mrs.  Marshall  was 
asked. 

"  One  of  the  happiest,  I  imagine,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

!'  Why  so  much  happiness  in  your  home 
in  this  age  of  separations,  divorces,  and 
hj^steria?" 
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"  Because  my  ambition  has  been  satis- 
fied in  my  husband,"  declared  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall. "  Wo  are  congenial;  we  like  the 
same  things,  as  a  rule,  and  he  is  intellectual. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  him  yet, 
and  that  makes  him  interesting. 

•'  Mr.  Marshall  is  kind,  sympathetic, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice.  We  give  and 
take.  We  have  been  married  seventeen 
years,  and  during  that  time  we  were 
never  separated  for  a  day.  He  is  my 
companion;  I  am  his.  We  rock  along 
together.     He  is  my  idol. 

"  Mrs.  May  Arkwright  Hutton,  an  al- 
ternate to  the  Baltimore  Convention 
from  Washington  State,  gave  out  an 
interview  about  my  refusal  to  join  the 
woman  suffrage  movement.  Unintention- 
ally, no  doubt,  she  paid  me  a  great  com- 
pliment by  saying  that,  after  hearing  me 
talk  at  Baltimore,  she  knew  that  I  was 
too  much  wrapped  up  in  Mr.  Marshall  to 
favor  woman  suffrage.  She  charges  me 
with  spending  most  of  my  time  talking 
about  my  husband.  I  admit  the  charge 
and  feel  complimented.  Why  shouldn't 
I?" 

"Under  what  circumstances  did  you 
and  Mr.  Marshall  meet  and  become 
lovers?" 

"  I  knew  Mr.  Marshall  for  three  years 
before  I  discovered  that  he  had  designs 
on  me,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall.  "  I  was 
deputy  clerk  of  Steuben  County  Court 
to  my  father.  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  jour- 
neyman Judge.  He  w^as  a  little  back- 
ward in  coming  forward,  but  when  he 
did  start  courting  he  proved  himself  a 
progressive,  for  we  were  married  inside 
of  three  months  after  he  declared  his 
purpose. 

"  I  had  been  to  school,  finished  my 
academic  education,  and  was  enjoying 
life.  All  men  looked  alike  to  me.  I 
was  a  serious  minded  wage-earner.  Father 
needed  me,  and  I  was  doing  my  best  to 
fill  the  place  of  deputy  clerk.  Of  course 
everybody  in  Steuben  County  knew  Tom 
Marshall,  one  of  the  few  Democrats  that 
took  part  in  our  court,  but  I  had  never 
given  him  a  second  thought.  My  mind 
and  heart  were  open. 

"  My  father,  William  Kemsey,  now  in 
Arizona,  wath  my  mother,  came  home 
one  day  and  announced  that  he  had  lost 
his  clerk  and  was  in  need  of  some  one 
to  help  him.  I  volunteered,  and,  upon 
acquitting  myself  fairly  well,  was  sworn 
in  as  a  regular  deputy.  I  saw  Judge 
Marshall  come  and  go,  but  never  thought 
much  about  him. 

"  One  morning  a  Democratic  lawyer  of 
our  town — the  only  one  of  the  kind  there 
— announced  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest  that  he  had  a  beau  for  me. 

"  '  Who?'  said  I,  curious. 

"  '  Why,  Tom  Marshall,  a  Democrat 
and  a  Presbyterian.' 

"  '  He's  an  old  married  man,'  said  I. 

" '  No,  indeed,  an  old  bachelor,'  re- 
sponded my  friend. 

"  Not  long  after  that  Mr.  Marshall, 
while  out  riding  wdth  an  intimate  friend, 
said :  '  I  am  going  to  get  married,  and  I 
bet  you  can't  guess  the  name  of  the  un- 
fortunate one.' 

"  '  I  can  the  first  time,'  said  the  friend; 
'  the  deputy  clerk  of  Steuben  County.' 

"  Mr.  Marshall  was  surprized  to  know 
that  his  i  closely  guarded  '  secret  was 
out. 


Pupils  range 
in  age  from 
17  to  92 


If  I  could  meet  you  face 
to  face, 

and  show  you  what  I  have  done  and 

am  doing  daily  for  others,  I    could 

easily  and  quickly  prove  to  you  that 

you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you 

must  be  torcalizc  the  jo>s  of  living 

in  full,  and  that  you  are  only  half 

as  well  as  you  should  be,  half  as 

vigorous  as  you  can    be,   half    as 

ambitious  as  you  may  be,  and  half 

as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to 

be.  The  fact  is,  I  can  ]jro\e  to  you 

positively,  by    demonstration,  that 

you  are  leading  an  inferior  life. 

Write  me  your    name    and  address 

to-day,  before  you  forget  to  do  it,  and  I 

will  give  you,  free  by  mail,  startling  and 

valuable  information. 

All  I  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  explain  to 
you,  free  of  all  cost,  how  the  Swoboda  System 
is  making  vigorous  and  stronK  men  and  women 
out  of  weak  and  poorly  developed  individuals 
and  thus  putting  new  life,  energy,  and  ambi- 
tion into  those  who  do  not  possess  it. 

Why  lead  an  inferior  life  when  the  Swoboda 
System  quickly  and  positively  strengthens  the 
heart,  lungs,  nervous  system,  and  all  internal 
organs  and  thus  promotes  anew  kind  of  health? 

Originator  The  Swoboda  Systcm  *'Ldt 'oTri'V. 

Or     personal     Energy  and  Money  and  with  no   Inconvenience  Boild* 

mailinstructionsin    vigorous  brains,   superb,  energetic   bodies,  de- 

l^hiiclntntrifn]  F-rorrito    velops  great  reserve  force,  strong  muscles,  creates 

rnysioiogicai  exercise    ^  perfectcirculation,  by  revitalizing  and  develoi>- 

ing  the  body,  brain,  and  nerves  to  their  highest  power. 

The  Swoboda  System  is  the   result  of  a  discovery  I  made  in  the   human    body 
which  has  absolutely  revolutionized  the  possibilities  and  effect  of  exercise.     The 
results  are  startling  in  their  extent,  and  are  noticeable  from  the  first  day.    You  never  will 
know  what  it  is  to  be  really  well  and  vigorous,  or  to  comprehend  what  the  S  WOBODA  -KIND 
of  health    and   energy  of   body   and  mind   actually  is   until  you   give    my  course  of  personal 
mail  instructions  a  short  trial. 

When  I  say  that  I  give  something  different,  some- 
thing new,  more  scientific,  more  rational,  effective, 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  ever  before 
devised  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  body  to  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  action,  1  am  only 
repeating  what  thousands  of  prominent  men  and 
women  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who  have  profited  by  my  system,  are  saying  for  me 
voluntarily. 


The  Swoboda  System '^T.^e  b'^e'^tvmg  li 

successfully  to  pupils  all  over  the  world,  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  I  have  among  my  pupils  hundreds 
of  doctors,  judges,  senators,  congressmen,  members 
of  cabinet,  ambassadors,  governors,  thousands  of 
business  men,  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  and 
almost  an  equal  number  of  women. 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 


"Words  can  not  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts  both 
to  body  and  brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  2Q rounds,  increased'my  chest 
expansion  s  inches,  reduced  Iiiy  waist  6  inches." 

"  I  can  not  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and 
without  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country." 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  tfiat  nothing  is 
i  mpossible,  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally 
i  3  increasing  daily" 

"Your  system  develops  the  will,  as  much  as  the 
muscle." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Swoboda,  very  sincerely  for  your 
kindness  and  courtesy;  you  have  always  done  what 
you  said  you  would." 

"I  believe  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it;  it  has  cer- 
tainly made  me  feel  ten  years  younger." 

"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  1  feel." 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  in- 
creased mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  of 
mental  character  previously  impossible  for  me." 

"  I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results; 
have  gained  I7  pounds." 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.     In 


my  gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 

friends.  'Try  Swoboda.'  " 

"  I  consider  your  system  the  finest  thing  a  man  can 

take,   and   would   not  take  anything  for  the  benefit  I 

have  received." 

"Your  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully." 
"Ten  minutes  of  your  exercise  is  equal  in  value  to 

three  hours  of  horseback  riding." 
"Effect  was  almost  beyond  belief. " 
"  Chest  measurement  increases  s  H  inches  in  6o  days." 
"All  your  promises  have  been  fulfilled." 
"Swoboda  system  an  intense  pleasure." 
"Muscles  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree." 
"Gained  20  pounds  in  weight." 
"Did  not  expect  such  wonderful  results." 
"Thought  it  impossible  to  get  such  results." 
"Increased  16  pounds  in  60  days." 
"Gains  17  pounds,  sleeps  better,  muscles  larger." 
"Your  system  is  a  recreation." 
"  Can  not  speak  too  highly  of  your  system." 
"Considers  it  a  great  discovery." 
"  Ten  minutes  of  your  system  better  than  hours  any 

other." 

"Very  first  lesson  worked  magically." 
"Reduced  excessive  waist  measure  3  inches." 


Join  the  Army  of  the  Vigorous,  Strong  and  Happy 

You  can  be  physically  just  what  you  wish  to  be.  You  can  have  reserve  vitality  for  every  emergency.  /  guarantee  it. 

In  addition  to  the  vastly  superior  SWOBODA-KIND 
health  of  mind  and  body  resulting  from  my  system, and 
where  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  my  pupil  for 
such    improvements,     the    developments    of 
the  average  person  in  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days  are  :    chest  expansion,   two  to   five 
inches;  upper  arm,  one  to  two  inches  ; 
and  the  entire  body  in  proper  pro- 
portion. 

I  offer  my  system  on  a  basis 
which  makes  it  impossible  for 
you  to  lose  a  single  penny.   My 
guarantee  is  startling,  specific 
and  positive. 

I  also  offer  you  surprizing  and  the  most  convincing 
evidence  ever   offered   in   support   of  any  method  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    "  The  Dangers  of  Exercise"  and  other 
information,  which  I  send  free,  will  be  a  revelation  and  an  education 
to  you.     Write  for  it  and    my   Complete  Guarantee  to-day,  before  it  slips 
your  mind.     Address 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 


226  Victor  Building 


Washington,  D.  C 
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The  Party 
Beverage 


"Welch's  is  a  treat 
that  is  good  for  children. 
It  contributes  to  happiness 
and  health.  They  may  not 
consider  quality  as  you  do, 
but  the  quality  is  what  gives 
Welch's  the  delicious  taste 
over  which  they  smack  their 
little  lips. 

Welch's 

"CSe    JVational    2>rin/i' 

For  the  children's  party  make 
this  simple  punch.  They  will 
enjoy  it,  and  you  know  how 
much  children  like  to  have  the 
same  things  "grown-ups  "enjoy. 

WELCH  PUNCH:  Take  the  juice 
of  three  lemons  and  one  orange; 
one  pint  of  Welch's,  one  quart  of 
water  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Mix, 
garnish  with  sliced  fruits,  and 
sen-e  very  cold. 

Order  a  case  of  Welch's  of  your  dealer 
and  have  a  supply  in 
the  home.  If  unable  to 
get  Welch's   of  your 
dealer,  we   will    ship    a 
trial  dozen  pints,  express 
prepaid  east  of   Omaha, 
for  $3. 

Sample  4-ounce  bottle, 
by  mail,  10c. 

The  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Welch's,  the  National 
Drink,  is  recommended 
in   the   Wtstjield   (jUoss.) 
Book  of  Pure  Fooda, 


"Long-Life"  Silk  $  Q    A  A^ 

Made-To-Order  ^   .  f      III  I  A 

Men's  Shirts  *^*^^^ 

<"  LUXURIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL 
By  vveavingthe  fine,  lustrous  "Long-Life" 
silk  and  selling  finished  shirts  direct  to  you 
we  can  quote  this  new  low  price.  Silk  shirts  keep  dressy 
and  clean  much  longer— pay  for  themselves  in  saving 
laundrj'  expense.  We  tell  how  to  easily,  cheaply  laun- 
der at  home. 

Order  now!    Money 
back  if  not  satisfied 

State  neckband  size,  sleeve  length  and  colors:  stripes 
of  either  pmk,  gray,  lavender  or  blue  on  white  ground. 
Sent  Prepaid. 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Free  on  Request 
^    Long-Life  Silk  Co.,  Box  989,  PotUtown,  Pa. 
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I      "  A    lovo  affair   is   sonu'thing   that    will 
out.     The  birds  sicni  to  know  al)(>iil  it. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  w«<  went 
maiTied.  We  ha\c  befu  married  ever 
sinc'i'.  When  Mr.  Marsliali  camijuigns 
or  travels  on  hiisincss  1  go  with  liiin. 
When  1  go  to  see  niy  parents  in  Arizona 
he  goes  with  me.  lie  is  a  Scotch-Irish 
l*reshyterian.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
Cliristian  Churcli.  One  of  my  grand- 
mothers was  a  Quakeress." 

Mrs.  Marshall  .says  her  favorite  pastime 
is  keeping  house  and  as.sociating  witli  Mr. 
Marshall.  But  she  thinks  she  probably 
woidd  he  a  great  deal  more  interesting  to  a 
whole  lot  of  people  if  she  played  golf  and 
tennis,  rode  horseback,  followed  the  hounds, 
or  took  to  bridge;  and  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able she  will  learn  some  of  the]  popular 
sports  because  she  is  not  averse  to  indulg- 
ing in  the  things  that  others  enjoy.  Here 
is  still  more  from  Mrs.  Marshall's  story: 

"  Mr.  Marshall  likes  baseball  and  I  see 
the  games  with  him.  I  used  to  hitch  up 
our  one-horse  shay,  drive  down  to  the 
office,  and  get  Mr.  Marshall  and  his  men 
friends  and  take  them  out  to  the  games. . 

"  After  Mr.  Marshall  tries  golf  at  Chevy 
Chase  Club  I  may  join  him.     I  want  to 
try  it  on  him  first." 
"  What  do  you  read?" 
"  I   read   society   novels   and    he   reads 
detective   stories.     We   are   far   apart    on 
books.     .W^e  quarrel   and  almost  come  to 
blows  over  books.     He  belittles  mine  and 
'.  I   belittle  his. 

'■  I    like    books    about    real    people.     If 

j  I    have    a    hobbj-    it    is    people.     Every- 

'  body    interests    me.     All    sorts    of    men 

and   women   are   worth   studying.     I   like 

George    Ade's    people,    James    Whitcomb 

Riley's,  and  Dickens's. 

"  I  am  fond  of  music — grand  opera.  Mr. 
Marshall  does  not  like  grand  opera.  I 
told  him  once  that  a  man  who  could  not 
appreciate  grand  opera  had  no  soul,  and 
he  didn't  like  it. 

"  Mr.     Marshall     likes     comedy — light 
opera — and  he  enjoyed   '  The  Music  Mas 
ter-.'    'Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings'  delighted 
him;   he  was  brought    up  on  the  Shorter 
Catechism. 

"  We  neither  fish  nor  hunt.     I  am  glad 
he  is  not  a  fisherman  or  a  hunter." 
"  Do  you  cook  or  sew?" 
"  I    cook   a   little,    but   it   is    too    hard 
on  Mr.   Marshall;   he   says  what   I   cook 
hurts  him.     I  sew  a  little,  not  much. 

"  My  independence  as  deputy  clerk  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Marshall.  After  we  mar- 
ried he  told  me  that  he  had  been  eyeing 
me  for  two  years  before  he  let  me  know 
it.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  him." 
"  What  does  Mr.  Marshall  eat  to  make 
him  look  so  well?" 

"  His  diet  is  very  simple,  but  the  food 
must  be  weU  prepared.  He  does  not 
like  a  la  dishes  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
gravy.  Baked  beans,  sauerkraut,  and  cab- 
bage are  favorites.     He  dislikes  salads. 

"  His  cigars  are  the  strongest  and 
blackest  ones  he  can  find." 
"  Does  he  like  animals?" 
iiYes;  dogs  and  cats.  When  we  went 
to  Indianapolis  we  took  our  cat.  Mr. 
Marshall  carried  it  in  a  crate  from  the 
train  to  the  State  House,  where  it  was 
killed    by    a    bulldog.     The    cat    was    a 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR   TRUCK— 


More  Useful  Than 
Horses 

A  Chicago  merchant  who  bought  an 
International  Motor  Truck  and  has  used 
it  in  his  business  for  over  a  year,  says  it 
costs  less  to  keep  it  going  than  it  did  to 
keep  the  three  horses  he  sold  when  he 
bought  it.  In  the  year  that  he  has  used 
the  truck  he  has  had  less  trouble  and 
fewer  delays  than  he  used  to  have  with 
horses.  He  saves  four  hours  each  day 
in  his  trip  to  the  commission  houses. 

He  finds  the  car  specially  useful  in  the 
morning  rush.  With  it  he  can  cover  two 
delivery  routes  to  customers  living  with- 
in a  distance  of  two  miles  from  his  store. 
The  afternoon  schedule  also  calls  for  two 
deliveries,  which  the  wagon  has  made 
every  day  since  he  bought  it.  Besides 
covering  the  regular  schedule,  it  has 
made  as  many  as  eight  emergency  de- 
liveries in  one  afternoon;  in  one  case 
delivering  a  special  telephone  rush  order 
from  a  distance  of  three  miles  within  a 
half-hour  of  the  time  the  order  was  given. 
This  record  would  indicate  that  there 
are  many  things  about  the  International 
Motor  Truck  which  you  should  know. 
Better  service  at  less  cost  is  what  we 
are  all  looking  for.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  you  to  find  out  what  this  car 
will  do  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
drop  a  card  to 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
166  Harvester  Building  Chicago,  USA 


Shirleij 

Presideivt 

Suspenders 

The  adjustable  back  over- 
comes every  drawback  common  to 
ordinary  suspenders. 

Light,  Medium  or  Extra  Heavy.    Extra  lengths 
for  tall  men.     Signed  guarantee  on  each  pair. 

Price  50c,  any  dealer  or  the  factory 

THE    C.    A.   EDGARTON    MFG.   CO, 
401  Main  St.,    Shirley,  Mass. 
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country  cat  and  not  used  to  the  ways  of 
the  city." 

"  Is  Mr.  Marshall  ever  .serious?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  most  of  the  time.  Now  and 
then  he  is  severe." 

"  Do  you  like  Washington?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  liking 
Wa.shington  when  I  get  my  bearings.  1 
liked  official  life  in  Indiana.  Politics 
and  politicians  entertain  me." 

"  Do  you  like  society?" 

"  Yes,  real  society,  very  much.  I  don't 
like  cocktail  or  highball  soeietj'  that 
wants  me  to  drink  such  things.  I  do 
not  mind  other  people  drinking  if  thoy 
want  to,  but  they  must  not  expect  me  to 
follow  their  example.  I  just  don't  care 
for  cocktails,  highballs,  and  the  like,  and 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  get  me  to  drink 
them.  There  is  more  to  society,  I  hope, 
than  that.  We  do  not  serve  or  use 
wines  of  any  kind  in  our  home.  Back 
home  I  was  a  church  worker,  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher." 

Mrs.  Marshall  is  frequently  described 
as  brunette.  She  is  more  of  a  blonde. 
Her  hair  is  light  brown  and  her  eyes 
dark  brown.  She  says  that  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  fine  eyes,  A  boy  told  her  they 
were  "  taking  eyes  "  and  delighted  her. 


THE  MANAGER'S  PART  IN  MAKING 
A  BALL   TEAM 

BASEBALL  fans  often  wonder  why  a 
manager  vnth  plentj-  of  money  can't 
buy  up  the  star  plaj-ers  in  the  weaker 
teams.  It  would  seem  that  the  less  pecu- 
nious  magnates  ought  to  be  more  than 
willing  to  sell  a  few  high-priced  men  now 
and  then  and  develop  new  ones,  but 
quite  the  contrary  is  true.  In  1910,  we 
are  told,  w^hen  the  Washington  team  was 
one  of  the  weakest  in  the  American  League, 
Hugh  Jennings,  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  de- 
cided to  buj'  Pitcher  Walter  Johnson  and 
Catcher  Street.  He  knew  he  was  going  to 
liave  a  hard  fight  for  the  pennant,  and  the 
two  Avould  help  him  win  it.  He  called 
Washington  on  the  telephone,  and  asked  if 
Johnson  and  Street  were  for  sale,  and  the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  promptly 
told  him  that  they  were  not.  Jennings 
offered  $20,000,  then  $25,000,  then  $30,000, 
and  the  Washington'magnate  just  laughed. 
Street  was  a  good  catcher,  but  Jennings 
was  really  after  Walter  Johnson.  He 
wanted  him  so  badly  that  he  would  have 
readily  given  up  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  him  alone.  The  incident  is  proof  that 
good  generalship,  and  not  a  large  bank 
account,  is  what  usually  makes  a  good  baU 
team.  And  some  additional  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  same  fact  is  contained  in 
an  article  signed  by  Christy  Mathewson, 
the  famous  Giant  pitcher,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  American.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  have  been  saying  lately  that 
most  of  the  articles  appearing  under  the 
names  of  baseball  plaj'ers  and  managers 
are  whipt  into  shape  by  trained  reporters. 
It  is  said  that  "Mattj-"  signs  articles 
written  by  Charles  N.  Wheeler,  perhaps 
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ELECTRIC  VEHICLES 

depends  largely  on  the  hiittety  with  which  cars  are 
equipped.  Hie  ahility  to  climh  heavy  grades,  haul  hig 
loads,  give  satisfactory  service  in  hot  or  cold  weather  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  are  questions 
that  to  a  very  great  degree  relate  to  the  battery. 

The  4  "Kxlbe"  Batteries 

"exi^€'^  "Wpcnp-CxlOc".  ••Cblft-exlSc".  "Ironclae-exlOc- 

are  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  vehicle  batteries.  Each  of  these  batteries  has  its  special  held 
of  usefulness  depending  upon  the  type  of  car  and  the  service  for 
which  it  is  used. 

These  '*  JBxit>C  "  Batteries  will  run  Electric  Cars — commercial  or 
pleasure — more  miles  with  less  expense,  less  attention  and  with 
a  greater  continuity  of  service  than  any  other  batteries  made. 
The  best  proof  of  their  superiority  is  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  prominent  electric  vehicle  makers  all  use  and  endorse  these 
"JExiDe"   Batteries. 

Investigate  the  electric  vehicle  as  applied  to  your  business.  Find 
out  how  much  it  will  save  you  for  light  delivery  or  heavy  haulage 
work.  Remember  the  importance  of  the  battery.  Insist  on 
an  ^^jExiOe" 

Get  our  battery  publications  and  our  advice  on  the  best  type  of 
battery  for  the  car  you  will  select,  or  that  you  now  use.  Our 
nearest  office  is  at  your  service. 

Tde  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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New  York  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Denver 

Detroit         Los  Angeles         San  Francisco         Seattle         Portland,  Ore.         Toronto 


876   ^'ExfOe"   Distributors 

9   "  EXIOC"    Depots 
"JEXiDe"  Inspection  Corps 

Use  the  **J£xi£)e" 
Battery  for  Gas  Car 
Lighting,  Starting  or 
Ignition 
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■  The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  —  embody  every  fen- 
tnre  of  comfort,  style  and  durability,  com- 
bining the  practical  suggestions  of  the  most 
prominent  riders  of  two  continents  and  our 
thirty  years'  manufacturing  experience. 
S'^ndfor  illustrated  catalogue  B  describing 
stiilesaiid  accessories  and  giving  the  names 
of  maim  promiiirtit  users. 
The  Mchlbach  Saddle  Co.,   104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 
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Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homes, 
stores,  factories,  churcliesand  public  halls. 
Makes  and  bums  i!sowngas.BriKhterthaa 
electricltjcracetjlene.  Cheaperthan  kero- 
sene. Over  200  stjies.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

*W^BE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

^^^     92  E.  5th  St^  Canton.  O. 


Built  any 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

k_         Complete       Painted      Ready  to  Set  Up       ^ 


Gara!;es,  Stores,  Churches.  School-houses.  Plnyhouses,  Studio, etc. 

Built  in  sections,  convenient  forhandlinir  aii<i  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  simply  by  bolt- 
ing sections  together.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up.  aa  all  sections  are  num- 
bered and  everythinr  fits.  Built  of  flrst-class  material  in  the  largest  and  best  portable  houM 
factory  in  America.  Buildings  are  substantial  and  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground  by 
local  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH  LE5S.  We  build  houses  to  meet  every 
requirement.     We  pay  freight.     Art  catalog  by  mail  on  receipt  of  4c  stamps. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  408  Wyekeff  Street,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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This  Machine  Pays  25%  Annually 

Every  office  with  one  or.  more  employees  loses  by  misuse 
an  avera^je  of  at  least  one  two-cont  postage  stamp  a  day. 
Nearly  lo  >      >'  .tiuiis — in  l.irge  and  small  offices— 

proves  our  This  two  cents  a  day— for  300  busi- 

ness days — re|iieicnL!J  the  actual  annual  saving  of  25% 
made  on  the  investment  in  a 

STAMP  AFFIXER  AND  ACCOUNTANT 

With  it.  the  averaat-  opt-rator  will  moisten,  affix  and  account  for  from 
60  to  100  titanipd  a  minute — three  times  as  Quick  as  by  hand. 

Best  of  all,  you  can't  get  a  stamp  out  of  the  Multipost  without  reg- 
istering it.  The  Multipost  removes  from  employees  the  temptation 
or  suspicion  of  misusing  stamps,  and  protects  the  employer  from 
losing  stamps  (money). 


How  You  Lose  Stamps 

Carelessness  and  Temptation 

By  personal  mail  belonging  to  everyone  in  office; 
actual  theft  in  quantities;  mice,  mutilation  and 
misplacing;  overcharging  postage  to  balance 
books;  buying  samples  by  mail;  the  common 
belief  that  a  stamp  is  "only  a  stamp."  If  you  don't 
think  you  lose  a  stamp  a  day  in  your  office,  it's 
because  you  don't  know  about  it. 


Sent   on    Free   Trial 

Express  Prepaid — No   Obligation 

Word  your  own  request  for  trial.  We  simply  ask 
you  to  use  it  10  days  at  our  expense.  Make  your 
own  decision.  Send  it  back  express  collect,  if  you 
are  willing  to  part  with  it.  The  Multipost  is  three 
years  old  and  nearly  ten  thousand  are  in  daily  use. 
Ironclad  guarantee.  Send  for  the  Multipost  today 
— now,  before  you  forget  it. 


Rolls  of  stamps  for  Multipost  supplied  at  any  P.  O. 

THE  MULTIPOST  CO.  297  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Multipost  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


ORIENTAL  RUG  GEMS 
MAKE  REPEATED  SALES 


L.B 

15  C 


WS%  of  my  bimlnm  comes  from  discriminating 
people  who  are  buying  from  me  repeatedly. 
They  do  this  because  they  know  that  antiques 
should  be  thick  and  glowing  with  soft  rich  colors, 
and  because  they  want  onJy  worthy  rugs  that 
will  enhance  in  value;  they  abominate  doctored 
rugs;  they  wish  to  buy  economically,  and  do  it. 
If  you  are  interested  in  only  the  best  of  thick  and 
Rowing  antiques,  write  Today  for  monograph  on 
rugs  and  for  descriptive  list. 
Alt  express  paid.    Rugs  sent  on  approval. 

.  LAWTON,  MAJOR  U.S.A.,  Retired 

ayuga  Street Seneca  Falls.  New  York 


THE  TROUBLE  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  i2mo,  6o  pages.  lUustrateci. 
40c.  net.  ( Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Thisbunch^/f /^f  nro 

of  artificial    V  IV^JLlHl   1   O 
by  Parcel   Poat  $1.00 

Same  as  sold  in  stores  everywhere  for 
$1.50.  48  violets  and  12  imported  leaves: 
stems  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  and  finished 
with  silk  cord  and  tassel.  Excellent  im- 
itations, delicately  perfumed  and  vei-y 
stylish.  Buy  direct  from  the  makers 
and  save  one-third.  Mail  us  a  dollar 
bill  today.     Money  back  if  you  want  it- 

THE  VELVOR  ARTIHCIAL 
FLOWER  CO. 
62  Stale  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,  Sweet  Chestnut 

BEARS  FIRST  YEAR 

Paxinoa  Orchard  Crop  brought  $30,000 

Plant  for  profit,  for  pleasure  or  for  decoration — 
plant  a  thousand  trees  or  a  single  one.  A  safe  tree 
to  plant  in  zero  climates,  or  in  hot  climates. 
Succeeds  in  drought,  in  frost,  in  poor  soD  and  upon 
steep  hillsides — the  roughest  of  lands. 

United  States  Pomologist,  G.  B.  Brackett,  says 
"It  is  of  large  (ize,  fine  appearance  and  excellent 
flavor." 

We  own  exclnsive  control  of  the 
Sober  Piiragon.  This 
copyrighted  metal  eeal 
is  attached  to  every 
genuine  tree. 
Copyrighted  1908. 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 


Actual  Size'~ 


St.  Regis  Everbearing 

The  Raspberry  for  the  Million  and  the 
Millionaire.   ' ' There's  Millions  In  It. ' ' 

St.  Regis  produces  continuously  from  June  to 
Nov. — heavy  crops  of  large,  luscious,  sugary  berries 
of  bright  crimson.     Bears  first  season  planted. 

Its  summer  and  autumn  crops  do  not  con' 
sist  of  a  few  scattered  berries,  but  good  to 
heavy  pickings  all  the  time.  One  party  who  had 
a  small  patch,  ^  an  acre,  picked  and  shipped  from 
it  two  to  three  pickings  each  week  tor  four 
months  and  his  profits  were  enormous. 

Grows  successfully  in  any  soil — endures  without 
[injury,  heat,  drought  and  severest  cold. 


Our  1913  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide— Includes  Nut  Culture, 
Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.,  mailed  Free  on  Request, 

GLEN  BROS.,  hic'^^'^^l^^^^^^^^  2065  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


just  as  some  of  the  world's  famous  novel- 
ists u.sc'd  to  sign  liooks  which  they  outlined, 
Ijut  did  not  actually  Avritc.  Whot'vw  the 
author,  he  gives  us  more  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  building  up  of  a  good  team 
usually  depends  more  upon  the  manager 
than  upon  the  size'of  the  magnate's  purse: 

Griffith's  style  is  pecuhar  to  himself. 
He  makes  changes  for  which  not  even 
l)all  players  can  figure  out  the  reason.  I 
doubt  if  "(Jriff"  has  any  reason  in  mind 
liirn.self,  sometimes,  but  he  always  wants 
it  known  he  is  an  authority.  He  is  the 
absolute  boss  of  his  players,  and  in  this 
resembles  McGraw  somewhat.  Griffith 
is  also  a  great  fighter,  and  one  to  keep 
after  the  umpire  if  he  does  not  think  he  is 
gottirig  a  square  deal.  Off  the  field,  Grif- 
fith is  one  of  the  finest  men  in  baseball,  but 
frequently,  in  the  excitement  of  the  game, 
he  will  talk  in  a  whine  which  is  very  irri- 
tating to  the  young  plaj-er. 

"Griff"  is  a  great  man  to  get  out  on  the 
coaching  lines  and  try  to  rattle  the  oppos- 
ing pitcher,  especially  if  he  is  a  j'oungster. 
They  tell  a  story  of  how-  he  tried  to  shake 
the  heart  of  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander, 
the  sensational  twirler  of  the  Philadelphia 
club,  the  first  year  he  was  in  the  league. 
Griffith  got  after  Alexander  the  first  time  he 
started  against  the  Reds,  expecting  to 
scare  the  youngster  out  of  the  pitching 
box. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  began,  "let's  get  to 
this  busher  right  away  so  that  he  won't 
waste  any  time  thinking  he  is  a  Big 
Leaguer." 

Alexander,  it  is  said,  just  looked  over 
at  Griffith,  smiled,  and  said:  "Hire  a 
haU." 

The  game  was  a  tight  one,  and  "Mike" 
Mitchell  was  coming  to  the  bat  with  a  man 
on  second  base  along  in  the  eighth  inning. 

"Now,  'Mike,'"  said  Griffith,  "this 
is  the  time  to  make  a  display  of  the 
busher.     Mop  up  the  bases." 

Alexander  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
box  and  over  toward  third  base,  where 
Griffith  was  coaching. 

"Listen,"  he  told  Griffith,  "your  patter 
annoys  me.  I'm  going  to  show  up  that 
big  boob  at  the  bat.  You  say  he  has  a 
reputation  as  a  hitter.  Well,  they  don't 
come  too  high  for  me.  The  higher  they 
are  the  further  they  faU." 

Alexander  then  struck  Mitchell  out. 

Griffith  tried  to  get  after  me  one  after- 
noon several  years  ago,  and  attempted  to 
talk  me  out  of  the  game.  But  I  never 
answer  back.  This  coaching  conversa- 
tion does  not  bother  me.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  the  time  Griffith  attempted  to 
worry  me  that  I  took  twenty-two  games  in 
succession  from  the  Cincinnati  club,  and 
Griffith  abandoned  his  plan  to  try  to  annoy 
me. 

To  introduce  an  analysis  of  McGraw's 
methods  would  be  merely  repetition  be- 
cause so  much  has  been  already  said  and 
written  about  the  boss  of  the  Giants.  He 
treats  his  players  fairly,  gives  each  one 
the  same  deal,  is  the  absolute  boss,  and 
plans  his  games  and  executes  his  moves 
with  the  precision  of  an  expert  chess 
player  maneuvering  his  pieces.  McGraw 
wiU  not  brook  insubordination,  and  has  a 
tongue  which  wiU  cut  any  man  who  crosses 
him  in  his  judgment.  He  never  gives  up, 
and  this  spirit  of  his  has  been  soaked  up  by 
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the  players  on  the  Giants.  In  picking  a 
new  man,  AIcGraw  selects  one  who  has 
plenty  of  fight,  and  then  he  works  to  put 
more  fight  into  him.  He  does  not  want  a 
player  on  his  club  whose  back  wnll  droop 
when  the  other  team  gets  ahead. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  there  and 
start  fighting,"  says  "Mac,"  if  the  other 
side  is  leading  by  three  or  four  runs.  Ho 
drives  unmercifully,  and  forgets  every- 
thing about  the  battle  when  it  is  over.  He 
may  make  all  kinds  of  relleetions  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  player  after  he  has 
thrown  the  ball  to  the  wrong  base  only  to 
ride  home  in  the  ball  pla.^ers'  ear  after  the 
game.  Baseball  men  look  up  to  him  as  an 
authority  on  the  game,  and  he  has  the 
respect  of  all  his  players. 

One  night  last  summer,  when  the  Giants 
were  traveling  between  two  cities  in  the 
Middle  West,  McGraw  caught  some  of 
them  playing  poker  after  midnight.  He 
fined  two  veteran  players  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  had  smaller 
sums  deducted  from  their  next  salary 
checks.  Last  season  McGraw  collected 
about  $800  in  fines.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Connie"  Mack  is  of  a  more  retiring 
nature  than  any  of  the  other  great  mana- 
gers, such  as  Jennings,  Clarke,  McGraw, 
and  Chance.  Mack  prefers  college  men 
for  his  club,  altho  he  likes  some  of  the 
players  developed  in  the  minor  leagues,  too. 
Mack  thinks  that  college  men  are  desirable 
for  two  reasons,  one  being  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  grasp  situations  and 
think  more  quickly,  and  the  other  that 
they  will  keep  themselves  in  better  con- 
dition because  they  regard  baseball  as  a 
profession.  But,  of  course.  Mack  is 
searching  for  the  same  essentials  in  his 
players  that  every  other  manager  wants, 
but  which  some  fail  to  discover.  These 
are  nerve,  brains,  and  physical  ability. 

jSIack  has  displayed  excellent  judgment 
in  picking  his  players.  It  is  said  he  could 
tell  you  by  looking  at  a  moving  picture  of  a 
man  in  action  whether  he  would  do  for  the 
big  league  or  not.  Mack  says  he  looks 
for  nerve  in  his  players  first.  Of  course, 
he  could  not  see  this  qualitj'  from  a  moving 
picture  very  readily  unless  he  should 
watch  a  baseman  make  a  play  on  a  runner 
sliding  into  the  bag.  Then  he  wants 
brains,  because  the  success  of  the  Athletics 
has  largely  been  the  result  of  the  quick- 
thinking  ball  plaj-ers  on  the  club.  He,  to- 
gether ■with  McGraw,  is  a  great  stickler 
for  speed. 

Jack  Coombs,  the  Philadelphia  pitcher, 
is  a  great  example  of  the  kind  of  man 
"Cormie"  Mack  has  developed.  Coombs 
was  just  a  good  pitcher  when  he  came  to 
the  Athletics.  Under  Mack  he  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  stars  of  the  last 
three  or  four  seasons.  Coombs  combines 
the  ability,  nerve,  and  brains,  as  he  has 
frequently  demonstrated.  The  first  game 
that  he  worked  in  the  series  of  1911  for  the 
world's  championship  he  pitched  wonder- 
ful ball  against  me,  and  won  in  extra  innings 
after  Baker  banged  out  that  home  run. 

Mack  is  a  very  sportsmanlike  manager. 
When  Larry  Doj-le  scared  an  important 
run  in  the  fifth  game  of  the  1911  world's 
series  he  failed  to  touch  the  plate,  but  slid 
just  a  few  inches  clear  of  it.  Several  Phil- 
adelphia   fanatics    rushed    to    Mack    that 
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"MAJESTIC"— $1975 

Four  cylinders.  45  horsepower;  unit  ixjwer  plant  ;Ion(5  stroke  motor.  «y,  xs"<.  inches:    124-inch  wheel 
base;  36  x  4-inch  tires.      Electric  starter  anU  lights. 


"OLYMPIC"-$1500 

Four  cylinders,  35  horsepower;  unit  power  plant; 
long  stroke  motor,  4M  x  4\  inches;  ns-inch  wheel- 
base;  34  X  4-inch  tires.  Complete  equipment,  in- 
cluding Disco  starter.     Black  and  nickel  trimmings. 


Complete  equipment!  '  Black  and   nickel  trimmings. 

"SULTANIC"-$2650 

y-passenger.  Six  cylinders.  55  horsepower;  unit 
power  plant;  long  stroke  motor.  4S4X4X  inches; 
138-inch  wheelbase;  36X4W  inch  tires;  demountable 
wheels  and  spare  wheel.  Electric  starter  and 
lights.  Complete  equipment.  Black  and  nickel 
trimmings.      Five-passenger,  J2500. 


Now,  as  al>va'ys, 
the  comfort  leader 


Jackson  supremacy  amoriK  comfortable 
cars  has  not  been  of  one  or  two  years' 
making. 

Back  In  the  days  when  most  manufac- 
turers were  fully  occupied  with  other 
things,  we  were  quietly  testing  and  incor- 
porating the  comfort  features  that  are  now 
permanent  in  every  Jackson  model. 

Then,  also  our  engineers  were  learning 
how  to  handle  and  harmonize  such  elements 
as  power  and  weight  and  wheelbase  to 
produce  balance  and  the  greatest  riding 
ease  in  the  finished  car. 

In  other  words,  we  developed  comfort 
along  with  the  mechanical  side  of  the  car — 
the  two  advanced  together  in  the  Jackson 

plant. 

This  unique  ntethod  and  its  results  soon 
began  to  be  talked  about;  and  now  you 
unconsciously  think  of  comfort  every  time 
you  hear  or  see  the  name  Jackson. 

As  carriage  makers  we  knew  the  value 
of  full  elliptic  springs  and  deep-cushioned 
seats;  so  every  Jackson  carries  four  full 
elliptic  springs,  lo-inch  upholstery,  with 
seats  that  tilt  toward  the  rear  and  seat 
backs  shoulder  high. 

To  add  still  more  to  the  riding  ease,  we 
provide  long  wheelbases.  with  wheel  sizes 
rightly  proportioned  and  weight  correctly 
distributed  and  balanced. 


But  our  engineers  go  farther  than 
that. 

They  determine  the  power  by  the  work 
the  car  will  be  called  upon  to  do— its 
weight,  passenger  capacity,  etc. — and  pro- 
vide a  reserve  for  unforseen  conditions. 


This  information  is  going  to  be  valuable 
to  you  when  you  select  your  car  this 
spring. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
comfort;  but  we  ask  you  to  remember  that 
Jackson  comfort  is  comfort-in-fact,  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  and  careful 
engineering  and  experimental  work. 

When  you  have  your  demonstration  in  a 

, Jackson,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 

the  remarkable  ease  with  which  it  rides 
and  the  smooth  silent  operation  of  its 
mechanics. 

Test  as  many  cars  as  you  like;  and  if 
real  comfort  is  one  of  your  requirements, 
you  inevitably  will  come  back  to  the 
Jackson. 

A  written  request  will  bring  you  the 
catalog  and  name  of  the  local  Jackson 
dealer. 


Jackson  Auiomobile  Co.,  1318  E.  Main  ^U  Jackson,  Mich. 


Automobile  Tires 


Kelly-  Springrield 


Motorists  who  know  tires  know  this:  There's  a  chance  that 
almost  any  tire  may  give  good  service.  There's  no  chance  with 
Kelly-Springfields.      They  are   sure    to    give    good    service. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  Neir  York,  Chiraso,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Saa  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Seattle.  Atlanta,  Akron,  0.,  Buffalo. 


The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Boss  Rubber  Co. ,  Denver.  Colo. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans.  La. 

Savell  Davis  Rubber  Works.  Augrusta  and  Savannah.  Ga. 

H.  R  Olmstead  &  Son,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


BerinE  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co..  H6uston.  Texas. 
Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co..  JackionvilU,  Fla. 
C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 
L.  J.  Barth.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Before  You  Buy  a  Watch 
Send  for  this  Booklet 

III  this  booklet  is  told  the 
lancinating  story  of  how 
American     inventive 
genius  utilized  Swiss  watch- 
making skill  to  produce  the 
now  famous 

;u-EN 

VERITHIN  WATCH 

—  how  it  was  made  only  h.ill  as  thick 
as  the  ordinary  watch  without  re- 
ducing the  size  of  movement  parts; 
how  with  this  beautiful  thinness  was 
combined  the  highest  accuracy  and 
durability ;  and  why  you  should  choose 
this  watch  for  your  life's  timepiece. 
Send  for  this  booklet  today.  With 
it  we  will  send  you  the  names  of  real 
watchmakers  who  are  the  Gruen  deal- 
ers in  your  locality. 

Men's  and  Ladies'  Sizes 

Prices:— $25  to  $250 

ORUEN  WATCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Gruen  Watches 

since  187O 

B7-A    E    Fifth  Ave.  Cincinnati.  0. 

Factories:  Cincinnati  and 

Madre-Biel,    Switzerland 

Duplicate  parts  always  on  hand  at 

Gruen  dealers  everywhere. insuring 

prompt  repairs  in  cases  of  accident. 
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I  nif^ht  and  urged  him 

'  he  \viiinin>f  of  whi< 

I  tn'  .scrioH  to  hi.s  clul) 

"He    could    hav»< 


YOU   have  a    Right 
to  INDEPENDENCE 

If  you  have  an  honest  desire  to  escape 
salaried  drudgery,  I  can  instruct  you 
how  to  gain  financial  independence — 
how  to  secure  a  business  of  your  own. 
Over  3SO0  others  have  succeeded  and 
are  ready  to  lielp — for  you  will  help  them. 
liCt  Me  Send  Vou,  WOWT,  the  story 
of  this  new  business,  with  convincing  FACTS 
and  FIGURES.  Write  today  for  "Pointers 
on  the  Collection  Business." 

American  Collection  Service,  554  Sute  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Five-Pound  Box  of 

Delcara 

Marshmallows 

By  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  $1.50 

You  do  not  know  what  real  marsh- 
mallows  are  like  until  you  have  tasted 
these.    Delicious,  creamy,  rich,  whole- 
some and  tempting.     Fine  for  toasting 
over  a  fire,  and  excellent  on  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
Three  ponndi  for  $1,  or  pound  box 
if  you  prefer,  for  3Bc 
THE  ROCHESTER  CANDY  WORKS 
408  State  St.        Rochester,  N.  T. 
If  theii'reDelcara,theu' re  delicious 


to  protest  the  irame, 
h  would   have  meant 
then. 
touched    the    plate, 


•ouldn't  he?"  an.swcrcd  ."Connie"  to  the 
protest  advocates. 

"Yes,"  they  agreed. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  win  a  world's 
series  that  way,  and  1  don't  believe  any  of 
lie  boys  do.     There  will  be  no  protest." 

Frank  Chance,  on  whom  much  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  recently,  is  gruffer  in 
his  manners.  Pitchers  who  go  into  the 
box  and  go  bad  declare  that  his  fashion  of 
removing  them  does  little  toward  encour- 
aging them  or  pampering  their  vanity. 
Chance  has  the  reputation  of  being  irri- 
table. There  is  a  story  told  of  some 
young  pitcher  for  whom  ."Charley"  Mur- 
phy had  paid  $3,00(),  and  Murphy  likes 
three  thousand  dollars  as  much  as  any  one. 
Chance  was  giving  this  pitcher  his  first 
trial.  He  took  five  minutes  to  deliver  his 
first  ball.  He  was  preparing  to  pitch  the 
second  when  Chance  rushed  out  from  the 
bench. 

"Beat  it,"  he  said.  "Beat  it  fast,  and, 
when  I  get  to  the  clubhouse,  I  don't  want 
to  find  you  there.  You  won't  do.  You 
are  released." 

Chance  had  suffered  very  much  from 
headaches  during  the  last  years  he  was 
with  the  Chicago  club,  and  this  made  him 
easily  irritated.  He  is  also  the  kind  of 
manager  who  never  forgets  the  game,  and 
plays  it  over  in  his  sleep.  It  is  constantly 
on  his  mind,  and  he  worries  over  it  con- 
tinually. In  this  he  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site to  McGraw. 


OUR  NEW  TRUST-FIGHTER 

'T~^HE  fact  that  James  Clark  McReyn- 
-'•  olds'  name  did  not  appear  very  often 
in  front-page  headhnes  until  he  was  men- 
tioned for  the  Attorney-Generalship  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  what  a 
baseball  "fan"  might  call  a  recruit  from 
the  bushes.  Nor  is  he  merely  an  able  and 
successful  lawyer  with  a  record  for  cor- 
poration practise.  He  knows  a  great  deal 
about  the  ways  of  "big  business,"  but 
most  of  his  knowledge  of  it  has  been  ac- 
quired through  fighting  corporations  in 
the  Federal  courts,  and  in  some  very  not- 
able cases  his  cUent  has  been  Uncle  Sam. 
He  represented  the  Government  in  the 
celebrated  Tobacco  Trust  case  and  helped 
Mr.  Wickersham  win  the  judgment  which 
is  said  to  have  divorced  the  anthracite  rail- 
roads from  the  big  coal  companies.  But 
he  did  not  always  agree  with  his  superior 
when  it  came  to  asking  the  courts  to  un- 
scramble the  combines;  he  always  prefers 
an  ax  to  a  pruning-knife.  When  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds  was  arguing  that  if  the  heads  of 
the  tobacco  combine  could  not  make  satis- 
factory dissolution  plans  the  Government 
ought  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  sell  them 
out,  one  of  the  lawj'ers  for  the  corporation 
suggested  that  such  procedure  would  in- 
volve a  destruction  of  property  rights  of 
individual  defendants,  and  that  it  would 
amount  to  confiscation.     "What  if  it  is!" 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

FOR    OFFICE    OR 
HOME      LIBRARY 

ttoui  among  the  Sliding  and  Retedinu  Uoor 
Cases  shown  in  our  Catalog  "II"  youcan  select 
the  correct  arranKcnient  of  sections  in  either 
Standard  or  Mission  designs  in  a  wood  and  finish 
to  harmonize  with  your  furnishings. 

These  are  serviceable, 
satisfactory  cases,  easily 
accessible,  yet  dust-proof 
and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance. There  are  no  un- 
sightly metal  bands.  The 
doors  operate  easily,  the 
shelves  cannot  sag. 

This  staelc.  Plain  Oak, 
any  popular  finish — 
freight  paid 
i  n  Eastern 
and  Central 
States,    .     . 

For  your  spring  building 
or  home  alterations  you 
should  be  posted  on  this  at- 
tractive line. 

CATALOG  OF  BOOKCASE  STYLES 

lent  promptly  on  requeit.    Your  dealer  can  lopply  yoa. 

ifi^^  SOLID  OAK  VERTICAL  FILE 
HOLDS  20,000  LETTERS  ON  EDGE 

for  quickest  reference.  As  complete, 
practical  and  satisfactory  as  any  file 
at  any  price. 

Drawers  roll  easily  on  Roller  Bear- 
ings, even  though  laden  to  capacity. 
Drawers  are  dust-proof    and    have 
Adjustable  Follow  Blocks. 
^  ^  ^_    _—  Golden,     Natural 

fl*  1  Q  25  O""  Weathered  finish 
iH  I  Jl  ^^  Oak — freight  paid  in 
"  Eastern  and  Central 

States. 

PPPC —  "  Filing  Suggestions  "  — 
r  IVEiEi  a  booklet  which  helps 
solve  filing  problems,  sent  with  Cat- 
alog "  F  " — 96  pages  office  furniture 
and  specialties. 

The  *ff^  Manufacturing  Co. 
5C  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Micb. 

New  York  Office— loH  Fulton  Street. 


New   Typewriter 


^The  BENNETT  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  l820t^ 

^Century  marvel.    Standard  keyboard,  visible  writing 

■  et<i    Only  260  parts.    Others  have  1700  to  3700. 

■  Hence  the  118  price.    Weighs  4H  lbs,  Easi.y 
I    carried.    Sold  on  money-back-unlesE-eatlsfled 

■  guaranty.  Over  26.000  In  use.  WRITE  FOR     inCSX 
I   "JATAtOG.    Few  more  live  agents  wanted. 
\_  KX.  BENNEH  TYPEWRITER  C0..366  BrotJway.H.T. , 


$18 


Wonderful  o  p  p  o  r 
tunity    to    get    into 
business  for  your- 
self. Big  demand  for 
professional  Vacuum 
Cleaners.    Some  make 
from   $15    to  «30   a 
day.   It's  the  new  way 
or  cleaning  —  everybody 
_ wants  it.    Po  simple — easy— 
,     _      ,  ,      Quick.     Whole  house  cleaned 

in  five  hours  without  disturbing  a  thing.  House- 
keepers are  delighted.  Everybody  gladly  recom 
mends  you. 

YOUR  PROFITS  PAY  FOR  MACHINE 
30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Onr  powerful  guaranteed  B.  B.  Vacnum  Cleaner  is 
sold  on  mstallments  if  yon  wish.  You  have  30  days 
to  decide.  Your  earnings  ahould  pay  for  machine 
and  leave  handsome  profit.  You  should  get  lots  of 
b^iness— lots  of  repeat  orders— cleaning  homes, 
offices,  churches,  lodge  rooms,  theatres,  halls, 
hotels,  etc.  Your  machine  advertises  you. 
FREE  Bnslnesa  cards,  circulars  and  letters 
■  •»  *•  fc  go  with  machine.  We  help  you  succeed. 
11118  18  your  opportunity.  Anyhow,  Investigate. 
Write  tor  big  colored  picture  of  machine,  full 
aesoription.  guarantee  and  test!  n  onials.   Address 

McCrceryMfg.  Co.,  984  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  0. 
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replied  McReynolds.  "Since  when  has 
property  illegally  and  criiiiinaily  acquired 
come  to  have  any  rights?  "  The  story  of  his 
career  is  told  in  the  I^ew  York  Times, 
•which  says  in  part: 

Besides  satisfying  public  sentiment  as 
not  being  a  corporation  lawyer  and  as  hav- 
ing already  attained  distinction  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Law,  Mr. 
McReynolds  had  the  qualification,  not  to 
bo  disregard(!d,  of  physical  strength  to 
cope  with  the  actual  labor  of  administer- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  ne.xt 
four  years,  a  task  which  corporation  law- 
yers say  will  be  tremendous.  One  of  the 
men  who  was  liimself  conspicuously  m(>n- 
tioned  for  Attorney-CJeneral  point(>d  out 
to  his  friends  that  Mr.  Wiekersham,  tho 
both  able  and  conscientious,  had  satisfied 
neither  the  masses  nor  llu-  magnates  in  his 
administration  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and 
yet  had  worked  so  hard  as  to  age  him 
visiblj'. 

Mr.  McReynolds  is  under  fifty-two  and 
something  over  six  feet  high,  with  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  manner  suggestive  of 
capacity  for  work  without  any  nervous 
strain  whatever.  Incidentally,  he  is  the 
only  bachelor  in  President  Wilson's  Cab- 
inet. Altho  regarded  as  a  Tennessean,  he 
was  born  in  Elkton,  Ky.,  but  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Nashville,  where 
ho  was  graduated  in  1882.  Two  years 
later  he  took  his  law  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  after  which  he  settled  in 
Nashville.  He  was  in  the  real-<?state  busi- 
ness for  a  few  years  and  became  known 
as  a  successful  business  man  before  he  did 
as  a  lawyer.  His  appointment  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Vanderbilt  University  came 
in  1900,  three  years  before  he  went  into 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  1907  he 
resigned  as  Assistant  Attorney-General 
and  engaged  in  private  practise  in  New 
York  City,  but  in  a  short  time  he  was  again 
engaged  as  a  special  assistant  to  prosecute 
the. anthracite  cases. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  McReynolds 
was  secretary  to  Justice  Jackson  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
was  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  late  Jus- 
tice Harlan.  Another  intimate  friend  of 
his  is  Judge  Jacob  McGavock  Dickinson, 
who  was  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Taft,  and  is  now  engaged  in  prosecuting 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Be- 
fore he  moved  to  Chicago  Judge  Dickinson 
also  lived  in  Nashville.  He  now  automat- 
ically becomes  attached  to  the  staff  of  his 
former  neighbor  and  old  associate,  Mr. 
McReynolds. 

Both  of  them  were  Gold  Democrats  in 
1896,  and  Mr.  McReynolds  ran  for  Con- 
gress under  the  Palmer  and  Buekner  stand- 
ard. In  that  campaign  Junius  Parker, 
later  counsel  for  the  Tobacco  Trust,  was 
one  of  those  associated  with  the  man  who 
was  afterward  to  prosecute  it. 

The  first  question  of  importance  that 
wiU  come  before  the  new  Attorney-General 
is  the  pending  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Pacific-Southern  Pacific  merger.  It  was 
expected  that  the  decree  w.ould  be  entered 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  agreed  to  b.y 
Mr.  Wiekersham  before  he  went  out  of 
office,  but  the  Cahfornia  PubUe  Service 
Commission  took  action  that  has  held  the 
matter  up,  and  the  railroad  interests  will 
now  have  Mr.  IMcReynolds,  with  his  more 
radical  ideas,  to  deal  with. 
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The  New  Model  Hammond 

Now  Ready 

The 

ilultiplex 

Many   Typewriters 
in  One 

Two  sets  of  type  always  on  the  machine.  A 
twist  with  the  fingers  and  a  change  is  made  in- 
stantly from  Roman  to  Italics,  lending  to  your 
letters  beauty  as  well  as  emphasis. 

You  can  also  change  instantly  from  English  to 
German,  to  Hebrew,  to  Arabic,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  thirty  languages  written  by  the  Hammond. 

The  ball  bearing  carriages,  uniform  impression  of 
type,   delicate  touch  and  other  features  make     J 
the  Multiplex  Hammond  the  last  word  in   ^r 
typewriter  construction.  ^^.mmond 

^^r        Typewriter 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Co.  ^!>t.     Ne^n 

•^    *  ^^r       Kindly  send  ine  fnillier 

rCT  A  DI  ICUirr*     1  QSn  ^^  infunnatinn    regarding  tlin 

t.M  AtSLlorlI:.U     lOOU  ^^    „ow     Multiplex    Hammond; 

^^r      also  name    uf  nearest  branch 

Branches   and  dealers    in   all  ^^ 

principal  cities  ^^Namo 

^^r      Street 

540  E.  69th  Street,  New  York  City    ^^^^ 


15 

Days 

A  Piedmont  Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest  pro-  •"  J[ee 
tects  furs  and  woolens  from  moth,  mice.  Trial 
dust  and  damp.  Finest  wedding,  birthday  or  gradua- 
tion gift.   Factory  prices.    Freight  prepaid. 

0__1_  17^— ^t  Write  for  finely  illustrated  catalog  and  book 
DOOK  rree.    "Storyof  Red  Cedar."  postpaid,   free  to  you. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Dept.  va  Statesville.  N.C. 


RANGER "  BICYCLES 

Have   iffiportt-d  roiUr  chains,  sprctkds  and 
pedals;  Nnu  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  otlicr  wheels.  Guaranteed  Syr  s, 

FACTORY  PRICESfJLUr.C 

otlicrs  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  912  up.  A  few  good  second* 
hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIACr.? 

\  ^TG\vi\,/r  eight  fr.p.T.d,  any%\here  in  U.S., 
J  ivithout  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUT  a 
_F  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  ^Xany 
J  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  anti  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
A  postal  l)rings  everything.  IVrite  it  ntnv. 
T I D  C  C  Coaster  Brake  Rear^Vheele,  lamps, 
I  InkO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agrents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycle*;, tires  and  sundries.      Write   todrtT. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..     Dept.p.l72     CHICAGO 


ISQ 
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55c 
Worth 
FREE 

/55c 

Present 
the  cou- 
pi)n  be- 
low to  your 
paint  or  hardware  dealer.     He 
will  trive  you,y/<v',  the  following  valu- 
able  helps    to    Home    Beautifying^ — 

1  25c  Instruction  Book — "The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Funiiture." 

2  10c  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye 
(desired  shades). 

1  lOi-  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

We  want  you  to  test  these  Artistic  Wood 
Finishes  at  our  expense.  Fron'i  our  book 
you  will  learn  how  to  finish  new  floors  and 
re-finish  old  ones;  how  to  finish  woodwork 
and  furniture;  how  to  clean  and  finish 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floors  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as  Mis- 
sion Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  wood,  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain  without  raising  it. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish  for 
all  woodwork,  fioors  and  furniture,  includ- 
ing pianos.      Is  beautifying  and  protecting. 

If,  on  appiicatinn,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  'uie  ivill. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
^^        "The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities"        ^r 

'55c -Worth  Free -55c  ' 

1  2SC  Instruction  Book. 

2  IOC  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood   Dye   (desired 
shades).   I  IOC  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

I  asked  my  dealer  (Name) 

but  he    could    not    supply    me,    so  send  free  and 
postpaid. 


I 


Name.. 


Address.. 


I 


City  and  State 


L     Coupon  must  first  be  presented  to  your  Dealer.  I 

^■^^ I 


VOU    can    silver-plate 
brass   trims  of  last 


the 


>rass 
car   at 


year  s 
a  cost  of  only  $2.00. 


EXTRA  STRENGTH 

applied  as  directed  will  give  your  car  the  1913 
white  metal  finish.  Will  also  clean  nickel  and 
wdl  silver-plate  the  worn  parts. 

A  quart  can  ($2.00)  sufficient  for  the  average 
car — of  supply  dealers  or  hardware  men  or  by 
parcel  post. 

A.  R.  Justice  Co. 


609    Chestnut    St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WH.\T  COURTS  SOMETIMES  DO  TO 
PEOPLE 

METIN'O  out  justiw  to  jHTsoiiH  uccu.snd 
of  criinos  (jr  inisdoiiicanors  i.s  no  ('a.sy 
ta.sk,  and  thf  cTiticism  of  courts  in  particu- 
lar cases  by  persons  who  do  not  know  all 
the  facts  and  cirfunistanccs  is  liable  to  miss 
the  mark,  but  now  and  then  there  comes  to 
ligiit  a  case  of  api)arent  flagrant  miscarriage 
of  justice  which  proNokes  even  the  most  cau- 
tious editors  to  censure  the  judges  or  the 
legal  machinery  responsible  for  seeminglj' 
unjust  punishment.  Two  cases  in  point 
have  recently  been  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  newspapers.  The  first  of  these 
comes  from  Georgia,  and  the  story  is  told 
in  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

While  in  a  strict  interpretation  of  its 
jurisdiction  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
maj'  have  technical  justification  for  its  re- 
fusal to  interfere  with  the  eleven-years' 
sentence  passed  upon  ten-year-old  Ollie 
Taylor  for  the  theft  of  a  five-cent  bottle 
of  a  soda-fountain  drink,  holding  that 
"while  the  slight  value  of  the  article  stolen 
is  matter  to  be  given  weight  by  the  court 
imposing  sentence,"  the  lay  public  must 
wonder  if  there  is  no  way  imder  the  laws 
of  Georgia  by  which  a  penalty  so  outra- 
geously excessive  could  not  be  reA'ersed. 

The  unfortunate  boj-,  who  has  alreadj^ 
served  three  j'ears  of  his  sentence,  despite 
a  tlu-ee-years'  effort  by  his  father  to  have  it 
set  aside,  will  be  twenty-one  when  his  term 
expires.  His  childhood  will  have  been  sac- 
rificed. He  will  have  forfeited  all  the  joys 
of  boyhood  and  will  have  nothing  to  look 
back  to  except  the  stern  reprisal  of  the  law. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  a  youth  with 
that  experience,  resenting  bitterly  the  in- 
justice of  society  which  has  filched  from 
him  the  years  when  he  should  have  been 
most  care-free  and  happiest,  becoming  a 
useful  citizen?  Will  not  the  tendency  and 
the  conditions  of  his  upbringing  tend  in- 
evitably to  degrade  him,  to  turn  him  loose 
with  hatred  and  desperation  in  his  heart, 
to  become  a  prej'  to  evil  associations  and  in 
turn  to  prey  upon  the  society  that  has  so 
irretrievably  WTonged  him? 

The  child  of  ten  pleaded  guilty.  There 
is  no  hint  that  in  that  brief  period  he  had 
estabUshed  a  criminal  record  so  terrible  as 
to  require  an  eleven-years'  incarceration 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  attendant 
circumstances  that  could  have  warranted 
or  excused  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  so 
heartless  and  so  little  calculated  to  serve 
the  ends  of  justice  or  of  society. 

The  second  ease  is  that  of  a  young  man 
convicted  in  the  Buckeye  State,  and  we 
read  about  it  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal: 

The  laws  and  constitution  of  Ohio  have 
been  held  up  as  models  which  might  be 
copied  to  advantage  in  other  States,  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  some  good 
points  in  both,  but  there  are  also  some  laws 
which  it  would  be  a  crime  to  copy. 

One  of  these  laws  has  been  brought  to 
public  attention  tlirough  the  case  of  Will- 
iam Walsh,  "now  a  lunatic,  a  young  man 
who  was  sent  to  prison  six  years  ago  on  a 
life  sentence  for  stealing  a  piece  of  bacon 
worth  about  one  dollar. 


C 


fiiath 

%ri/^duction  of  VWi^ht 


"Because  I  know  what  it  has  done  lor  me — De- 
cause  I  am  sure  it  will  reduce  your  weight. 

I  recommend  this  balh  powder  to  all  women. 
Write  lor  my  booklet  giving  the  (acts." 

II  you  have  fried  ail  other  means — then  try 

this  I    No  drugs,  no  exercise,  no  special  dieting 

— sale,  easy  and    pleasant.     Send    live  2c 

stamps    today  lor    Madame    Nordica's    own 

story:  — "The  Dream  ol  Fair  Women." 

MADAML  NORDICA'S  COMPANY 

Studio  24.    Light  West  Ninth  St. 

New  York  City 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


IMBBlM^MMpij^  is  one  of  the  stron?  features  that  have  helped 
/.V|~f>^^^;£?^^S|^  to  earn  tlie  present  world-wide  repula* 
?^; 'T^^/r^^T^ig^BlX  ti.Mi  and  endorsement  of  the  D.tlS  IM- 
'aM^  '^m^^^-^.      IMtOVEI)  TIP  TOP  DUPI.ICATOK.     No 


printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies.  100  copies  from   pen-written 
and    50   copies    from   type-written 
oti<rinal.     Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator   with  **  Uaaieo**  Oiled    d»C 
Parrhment  Hoek    negative  rr-ll.       ...  ....     ^«* 

FF.UX  P.  n.irs  nrPUCATOU  CO.    Dans  Rltlr    111  John  St^  N.  Y. 


Made   from 

absolutely    pure 

"highest  quality  Lucca 
Italian  Olive  Oil''  (not  cheap 
domestic  oil) — undiluted  and  un^ 

mixed  with  any  ingredient.  Your  physicianwill 
tell  you  that  persons  of  all  ages  are  benefited 
by  the  use  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  that  every  one 
above  forty  should  use  it  regularly.  Purity 
maintained  by  the  Italian  maker  for  100  years. 


t* 


In  Capsule    rorm 

Nature's  rood 


*>% 


made  by  us  in  soft  gelatine  capsules  for  1 5  years. 
Taken  easily  and  tastelessly  without  the  olive  oil  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  palate.  Try  them,  just  this  once. 
Bo.v  of  !J4— S.-ic.  Box  of  J«»0— Sl.OO 


l,il)or:il    .S:iiii|il(>    and    L,it(>riit iiro    for 
H»<'.,    lo    rov<'r   <M>st    of  |io>t:is:o 


GRAPE  CAPSULE   CO.,  Makers 

108  Fulion  Street,  New  York 
MAKERS   OF    RICINOL   GRAPE    CASTOR    OIL 
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Walsh  at  the  timo  was  out  of  work  and 
p(>nnilcss.  He  entered  a  dwelling-house  al 
niglit  and  took  the  pieee  of  baeon.  When 
arrested  he  pleaded  guilty  and  thus  was 
deprived  of  a  jury  trial. 

Without  a  reeonmiendation  to  mercy  l)y 
a  jury  Judge  Allread  said  he  had  no  ehoie(> 
under  the  law  but  to  pass  a  life  sentenee 
for  burglary  upon  the  prisoner.  Th<'re 
could  be  no  reeonmiendalion  in  the  absence 
of  a  jury.  The  admission  by  the  prisoner 
that  he  had  stolen  because  he  was  starving 
nuido  a  jury  trial  unnecessary. 

A  few  months  in  a  hopeless  prison  de- 
stroyed the  young  num's  reason,  and  he  was 
sent  to  an  asylum  for  criminals,  where  he 
now  is,  thirty-one  years  old,  his  mind  gone. 

Surely  the  simple  statement  of  such  a 
case  should  result  in  a  change  of  the  law. 
It  certainly  should  cause  very  close  inspec- 
tion of  any  law  emanating  from  Ohio. 

Viotor  Hugo  in  "  Les  Miserables  "  showed 
how  Jean  Valjean  got  a  life  sentence  for 
stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  that  novel  pro- 
duced a  reform  in  Franco. 

The  case  of  William  Walsh  should  do  as 
much  for  Ohio  or  any  other  State  that  has 
similar  barbaric  laws  on  its  statute  books. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Timely  Warning. — "  You'd  better  eat  it 
slow,"  said  Willie  to  the  clergyman  who 
was  dining  with  the  family.  "  Mama 
never  gives  more'n  one  piece  of  pie." — 
Boston    Transcript. 


The  Usual  Kind. — "  How  fast  is  your 
car,  Jimpson?"  asked  Harkaway. 

"  Well,"  said  Jimpson,  "  it  keeps  about 
six  months  ahead  of  my  income  generally." 
— Harper's  Weeklij. 


Doing  a  Man's  Part. — "  What  are  you 
doing  for  our  cause?"  asked  a  suffragette 
worker. 

"  Doing?"  replied  the  man.  "  I'm  sup- 
porting one  of  your  most  enthusiastic 
members." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


American  View. — "  So  you  don't  ap- 
prove of  those  London  suffragettes?" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  them,"  re- 
plied Miss  Cayenne;  "  but  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  a  woman  who  can't  subdue 
a  few  men  without  the  use  of  dynamite  is 
something  of  a  taWure.'"— Washington  Star. 


Striking  His  Trail.—"  Good  afternoon, 
Johnny  !"  said  the  nice  young  lady  visiting 
his  mother's  house  in  the  sweet  cause  of 
charity.  "  Why  don't  you  come  to  our 
Sunday-school?  A  lot  of  your  little 
friends  have  joined,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lovely  partj\" 

Johnny  sliook  his  head.  Then  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed: 

"  Has  a  boy  named  Johnson,  with  red 
hair,  joined  yet?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  the  nice  young  lady, 
"  and  he  seems  to  like  it.  He's  such  a 
good  little  boy!" 

"  Huh !  Is  he?"  muttered  Johnny. 
"  Well,  if  he's  there,  I'll  come,  too.  I've 
been  looking  for  him  for  three  months,  and 
never  knew  where  to  find  him  before." — 
Chicago  Journal. 

GREAT  B£AK  SPRING  WATER. 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Simplicity  and  sturdiness 
meet  in  this  car 

The  Hupmobile  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  lumber 
camps  as  on  the  boulevards.  As  one  enthusiast, 
puts  it,  "It  will  run  anywhere  that  a  dog  can  go." 

Quality  in  looks  and  construction  without  high  cost 
is  the  problem  our  engineers  have  conquered. 

Look  at  the  clean  body  lines,  free  from  outside  trap- 
pings, which  not  only  make  for  beauty,  but  for 
easier  care  of  the  car. 

The  chassis,  too,  as  you  see,  is  stripped  of  every  in- 
tricacy; every  working  part  is  enclosed;  dust- 
proof  and  oil  tight. 

There  are  but  four  rods  from  front  to  rear;  and  a 
rear  axle  so  sturdy  that  truss  rods  are  not  needed. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  told  you  of  the  Hup- 
mobile's  structural  and  operative  details. 

Here  they  are  assembled — the  sound  basis  of  our 
belief  that  the  Hupmobile  is,  in  its  class,  the  best 
car  in  the  world. 

You  should  have  our  new  catalog,  which  details 
many  of  the  worth-while  advantages  of  Hup- 
mobile practice.     Write  for  it. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,    1243  Milwaukee  Ave..    Detroit,  Mich. 


Hapmobile  "32"  Toaring  Car  (iUnstrated),  fully  equipped,  $1000 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including 
equipment  of  windshield, 
mohair  top  with  envelope. 
Jiffy  curtains,  speedometer, 
quick  detachable  rims,  rear 
shock  absorber,  gas  head- 
lights, Prest-o-lite  tank,  oil 
lamps,  tools,  and  horn. 


Three  speeds  forward  and 
reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four 
cylinder  motor,  3X-inch 
bore  and  s>j-inch  stroke; 
wheelbase,  io6  inches; 
32x3K-inchtires.  Standard 
color  black.  Trimmings, 
black  and  nickel. 


"32"  Six-pauenger  Touring  Car,  fully  equipped,  $1200  f.o.b.  Detroit 
"32"  Roadster,  fully  equipped,  $1000  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"32"  Delivery,  fully  equipped.  $1100  f.o.b.  Detroit 

"20"  H.  P.  Ruuabont,  fully  equipped,  $750  f.o.b.  Detroit 


gi  «/aaMe^  B  J.  4.^4-  *1r*  *±*  4.t*  4.t*  j.t*  j.'hi.  ^.t *  *^*  f 


ii:tiiJ'A"ik''iii!lJ'ik^'ik^riKVAViKVi:iiJr^JrjkV^kViJf,MSr;jwfj- 


LOW   PB1CE8  FOK   THIS   UAI^D80ME  FEKCE 

100  other  styles.  Many  cheaperlhan  wood— allbetter.  ForLawna, 
Cliurchos,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Qates, 
Lawn  Gntes,  etc.     Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 
WAKD  FENCE  CO.,  148  Main  St.,  Decatur,  Ind* 


arm  Mortgages 

Investors  in  more  than  30  states  bu  y 
our  mortgages  now  marketed  since 
1883.  Large  or  small  amounts.  Send 
for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  offer- 
ings.   Highest  references 

E.J  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksMD^ 


CR,ESCA   FOREIGN   DELICACIES 


Rich,  Unusual  Tasty  Things  from  Many  Lands. 

For  a  two-cent  stamp  we  will  send  our 
palatable  color  booklet  giving  full  particulars 
as  well  as  many  suggestions  for  menus  and  a 
host  of  distinctive,  rare  recipes.     Address 

CRESCA  COMPANY,  Importers 

370  Grccnwlcli  St.,  S.  T. 
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Leader  of  the  World! 


Indian    Twin 


Motocycle 


This  Is  the   1913   model,  7  horse 
power,    twin    cylinder.       The    last 
word  in  motorcycle  construction. 

The  new  CRADLE  SPRING 
FRAME  has  done  away  with  vibra- 
tion and  jolting. 

Greatest  comfort  feature  ever  invented. 
Keenly  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
ever  ridden  a  motorcycle. 


New  Indian  Cradle  Spring  Frame. 

The  addition  of  Footboards  with  separate  brake 
control  is  another  comfort  feature.  Improved  luggage 
carrier  fitted  free  to  all  models. 

Free    demonstration    at    over    2000 
Indian  dealers  throughout  the  country 

Price.  >  4  H.  P.  Single,  $200  |  r  „  .     p.      , 
rrices  ,  7  H.  p.  Twin,    $250  i  ^■°-^-  Factory 

Write  for  free  literature 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

919  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Branch  and  Service  Stations: 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Denver 
Tornoto 


London 


New  Ignition  Device 

Develops  more  engine  power  be- 
cause the  explosions  are  more  rapid 
and  more  complete;  maintains  the 
extra  power  because  there  are  no 
points  to  displace  or  burn  away;  re- 
duces fuel  consumption  because  it 
explodes  a  leaner  mixture  and  any 
mixture  more  effectually.  Spark 
plug  renewals  and  troubles  elimi- 
nated. 

More  engine  power  and  less  cost 
for  owners  of  motor  cars,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  motor  boats  or  station- 
ary gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  en- 
gines if  the  firing  is  done  by 

McCormick  Power  Plugs 

(Take  the  plact  uf  spark  plugs) 

Try  for  20  days.  Money  refunded  if  not  at 
represented.  Price  $2. 00  each  net,  post- 
paid. {Mention  size  and  model  of  machine. ) 
Further  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

36  East  First  Street        Dayton,  Ohio 


Knemies. — Knickkk — i!  Jones  says  he 
is  iin  iiiiprxssionist." 

IJocKKU— "  Tlu'ii  I  am  a  .supprossion- 
ist." — Ntw  York  Sun. 


Crafty.  —  Fibst  Engm.shman — "  Why 
do  you  allow  your  wife  to  be  a  militant 
sulTranetto?" 

Skconu  Englishman — "  When  she's 
busy  wrecking  things  outside  we  have 
comparative  peace  at  home." — Life. 


Proof. — "  Do  you  think,"  said  the  in- 
tellectual young  woman,  "  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  theory  that  big  creatures 
are   better-natured   than   small   ones?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  I  do. 
Look  at  the  difference  between  the  Jersey 
mosquito  and  the  Jersey  cow." — Life. 


The  Likeness. — "  Why  do  you  refer  to 
political  offices  as  '  pie  '?"  asked  the  in- 
terested foreigner. 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Miss  Caj'enne,  "  be- 
cause pie  is  something  which  relieves  pres- 
ent hunger,  but  invites  future  dyspepsia." 
—  Waaliinglon  Star. 


Too  Luxurious. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Observe  the  tense,  we  pray, 

For  with  the  prices  that  prevail 
It  couldn't  be  to-day. 

— A'ew   York  Sun. 


Read  This,  Boys. — Very  Young  Man — 
"  You  wouldn't  think  it,  but  I've  just  paid 
$5,000  in  cash  for  a  house,  all  made  by  my 
own  pluck  and  perseverance." 

Young  Lady — "  Really!  W^hat  business 
are  you  in?" 

Very  Young  Man — "  I'm  a  son-in-law." 
— Tit-Bits. 


No  Excitement. — -A  young  man  was 
compelled  by  his  father  to  turn  farmer 
against  his  will.  Not  liking  the  profession, 
he  went  and  hanged  himself,  leaving  this 
written  statement:  "  Farming  is  a  most 
senseless  pursuit;  a  mere  laboring  in  a 
circle.  You  sow  that  you  may  reap,  and 
then  you  reap  that  you  may  sow  !  Nothing 
ever  comes  of  it." — Life. 


Recognizing     Genius.^MERCHANT     (to 

detective) — "  Some  fellow  has  been  rep- 
resenting himself  as  a  collector  of  ours. 
He's  been  taking  in  more  money  than  any 
two  of  the  men  we  have  and  I  want  him 
collared  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Detective — "  All  right.  I'll  have  him 
in  jail  in  less  than  a  week." 

Merchant — "  Great  Scott,  man  !  I 
don't  want  to  put  him  in  jail;  I  want  to 
engage  him." — Boston  Transcript. 


Favorite  Fiction.—"  Old  Chap,  You 
Haven't  Changed  a  Bit  in  Thirty  Years  !" 

"  Dear  Maria:  I  Eagerly  Seize  the  First 
Opportunity  to  Write  to  You." 

"  Universally  Pronounced  by  Press  and 
Public  to  Be  the  Greatest  Play  of  Modern 
Times." 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Rise  with  the  Great- 
est Reluctance,  but — " 

"  I  Don't  Know  Whether  You  Owe  Us 
Anything  or  Not,  Mr.  Smith,  but  I'll  See." 

"  George,  I  Wouldn't  Say  a  Word  to 
Hurt  Your  Feelings  for  the  World." 

"  I  Admire  Your  Nerve  !" — Chicago 
Tribune. 


tSf<:fWHEELINO 
POUR  STOGIES 


You  never  smoKed  tlieir  equal 

Send  lis  ten  cents.  We'll  send  you,  post- 
paid, four  I-SEK-CO.  Wheeling  Stogies, 
for  you  to  try.    Also  a  clear  Havana  cigar 

and  a  handy  6-in(li  Icatlicrette   ptK-ket 
pouch  to  carry  your  stojjies  in.withan  in- 
teresting booklet  on  Wlieeling Stogies. 
Your  dime  is  for  postage,  packing,  etc. 
Name  of  brand  and  price  per  box,  Parcel- 
Postpaid.  <//V^^/  from  our  factory  to  you, 
will  be  attached  to  each  stoRie  for  your  in- 
formation; loT  you'll  want  more. 

I-SKE-CO.  stogies  are  made  from  se- 
lect, prime  quality  tobacco,  all  long 
fillers,  containing  no  binders  nor  arti- 
ficial flavoring,  no  paste. 
I-SEE-CO.  JR.,  5-in.  Panatela  Shape. 
$2  per  hundred,  |i  for  box  of  fifty. 

I-SEE-CO.  SR.,  6-in.  Panatela  Shape. 
%i  per  hundred,  li.so  for  fifty. 
SLENDORA  XX,  a  thin  model  for 
between  acts,  packed  loo  in  a  l)ox,  |2 
per  hundred. 

SLENDORA  XXX,  6-in.  extra  fine. 
100  in  box,  $3  per  hundred.  A  de- 
cided novelty. 

HAVATOBA-A  big,  clear  Havana  cicar, 
Panatela  ibape,  5'  4  incb,  equal  to  any  10 
cent  cigar  you  ever  smoked.  $5  per  bun- 
dred,  packed  50  in  a  box. 

If  you  think  smoking  these  samples  is 
not  a  fair  trial,  order  a  box.     If  you 
don't  find   them   highly  satisfactory 
after  smoking  a  few,  return  the 
remainder  and  we'll  refund  your 
money  at  once. 

References:  Any  Wheeling  bank, 
Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 

ISENBERG   CIGAR   CO^  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


THE     KLIP    BINDER 


for  use  in  the  Office,  the  Study,  the 
Library  You  ,  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlets,  magazines,  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  [etc.,  both  easily  and 
cheaply.  Sample  box  sent  postpaid, 
consisting  of  two  KLIPS  of  each  of 
7  SIZES  with  one  pair  of  Keys  for  75c 

ILIA  STRATED  PRICE  LIST  OX  SEQVEST 

WM.  M.  BELCHER,  301  Equitable  BIdg. ,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADDING  MACHINES,  $1  &  $3.50 

They  add  qviickly.  easily,  accurately. 
Durable;  easily  reset.  Capacity  8  col- 
umns. None  better  for  the  price. 
17.000  sold.  Delivery  prepaid.  Guar- 
anteed as  represented.  The  $3.50  adder 
isSelf  Indieatinff.  Order  today.  Apentt 
Wanted.  J. H.Rassett  i  Co..  I)ept.ae-A, 
6921  Indiana  .Ive.,  Chicago. 


A  Pittsburgh  Visible  at  S65  ' means^  one-third 
saved  on  the  ordinary  priced  machine.  No 
salesmen's  salaries,  small  branch-office  expen.se 
and  low  overhead  expense  make  possible  this 
exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative  sales  plan 
will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you  can  save 
money  at  the  same  time  own  this  typewriter. 
Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

Has  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  key- 
board for  cleaning  and  repairing.  Buck  spacer.  Tab- 
ulator. Two-color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch.  Quick 
action.    Absolute   alignment.     Universal  keyboard. 

PITTSBURGH   VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  77,  Union  Bank  BIdg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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All  His  Own. — "  Does  your  lad  find  liis 
sums   hardl'" 

"  Oh,  no;  the  sums  are  easy  enou^li,  but 
his  results  are  too  oriisjinal  to  suit  the 
teacher. ' ' — Flicgciide  Blaellcr. 

Sure  Sign. — One  day  a  teacher  was 
ha\iii}?  a  lirst-grade  class  in  piiysjology. 
She  asked  them  if  the>y  knew  that  tliere 
was  a  burning  fire  in  the  body  all  of  tiic 
time.     One  little  girl  spoke  up  and  said: 

"  Yes'em,  when  it  is  a  cold  day  I  can 
see  the  smoke." — National  Moniltly. 


Wisdom  of  Sorghum. — "  What  is  your 
notion  of  an  ideal  statesman?" 

."  An  ideal  statesman,  in  my  opinion," 
replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "  is  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  keep  his  ear  to  the  ground 
without  lying  down  on  his  job." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 


Reversed  Himself. — "  What's  the  trou- 
ble now?"  demanded  his  employer,  when 
the  office  boy  came  in  half  an  hour  late. 

"  The  ice  on  the  pavements,"  said  the 
lad.  ''  Every  step  I  took,  I  slipt  back 
two." 

."  You  did,  eh?  Then  how  did  you  ever 
get  here?" 

"  I  started  back  home." — Judge. 


A  Hint. — Mr.  Spriggins  (gently) — 
"  ]Mj^  dear,  a  Boston  man  was  shot  at  by 
a  burglar,  and  his  life  was  saved  by  a 
button  which  the  bullet  struck." 

Mrs.  Spriggins—"  Well,  what  of  it?  " 
Mr.    Spriggins — "  Nothing,    only    the 
button     must     have     been     on." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Business  Head. — "  Open  the  window, 
waiter;  I  am  roasting,"  a  customer  ex- 
claimed who  had  just  dined  at  a  Paris 
restaurant. 

''  Shut  it  up,  waiter;  I  am  frozen," 
protested  a  man  who  had  just  sat  down. 

The  waiter  hesitated.  The  proprietor 
settled  the  dispute  at  once. 

"  Obey  the  customer  who  has  not  yet 
dined,"  he  said. — London  Daily  Mail. 


Slightly  Mistaken, — A  very  rich  Amer- 
ican went  to  Loudon  and  met  an  English- 
man, who — strangely  enough — liked  him, 
and  asked  him  to  his  house. 

The  Englishman  was  a  great  collector 
of  antiques,  curiosities,  etc.,  and  showed 
the  American,  among  other  things,  a 
table  and  a  chair,  and,  pointing  to  them, 
said:  "  That  table  and  that  chair  once 
belonged  to  Milton." 

"  Really  !  "  said  the  American,  kneel- 
ing dowTi  and  reverently  kissing  both  table 
and  chair. 

"  And,"  continued  the  Englishman, 
f  that  table  was  the  very  one  on  which 
that  immortal  classic,  '  Paradise  Lost,'  was 
written." 

"  What  was  written?  "  questioned  the 
guest. 

"  '  Paradise  Lost,'  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Who  wrote  it?  ''  again  questioned  the 
American. 

"  Milton,"  replied  the  host. 

"  Who  did  you  say  o\VTied  that  table?  " 

"  Milton,"  again  answered  the  host. 

"  Gosh !  "  ejaculated  the  rich  one,  in  a 
tone  of  disgust.  "  I  thought  j'ou  said 
Lapton." — Kansas   City  Star. 


"HERE'S  MY 
BURGLAR  INSURANCE" 

That    sense    of   security     which     banishes    care     accompanies     the    use    of 

Corbin   Locks 
P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

DivUion 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 
NEW   BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


p.  &  F.  CORBIN 

of   Chicago 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

of  New   York 


P.  &  F.   CORBIN   Division 
Philadelphia 


You  will  find  all  the  elements  of  an 
ideal  investment  for  savings  or  trust 
funds  combined  in  the 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

offered  by  this  company. 

They  are  sound — absolutely  protected  by 
abundant  first  mortgage  security — They 
are  profitable — Six  per  cent  is  a  very 
liberal  return  for  so  sound  an  investment — 

They  are  convenient  in  form — issued  in 
multiples  of  $100 — 

They  are  payable  on  demand  at  any  time 
after  two  years — 

In  more  than  18  years  this  company  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks  or  in  repayment  of  principal. 

Write  for  tlic  book  gh-'ntg  full  details 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Royal  OlvUles 

A  "Royal"  Road  to  Health 

PURE  olive  oil  is  acknowledged  by  healln- 
experts  to  be  one  of  the  best  strength-givers, 
nerve-tonics  and  tissue-builders  known. 

Royal  Olive  Oil  is  the  HIGHEST  PRICED 
andRlCHESTinNOURlSHMENT.  Putupia 
soft,  soluble  capsules,  you  can  take  this  oil  with- 
out disagreeable  taste.  Royal-Olvules  slip  down 
the  throat  as  easily  as  the  pulp  of  a  grape. 
They  cause  no  discomfort,  merely  assisting  Nature 
in  her  process  of  lubricating  and  cleansing  the 
intestines,  building  up  tissue,  strengthening  nerves, 
clearing  and  beautifying  the  complexion. 


Box  of  120  Royal-Olvules  $1.00 
Sample  Box,  24  Royal- Olvales  25c 


Delivered 


Thomas  Martmdale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,    lEst    1869)  Philadelphia 

Cable  address:  MARTINDALE 
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$1,200,000 

PUGET SOUND  MILLS 

&  TIMBER  CO. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

6% 

SERIAL  GOLD  BONDS 

Dated  January  i,  1913.  Coupon  Bonds  of  (1,000 
and  S3U0  each,  maturing  in  semi-annual  series 
from  January  2,  igis.  to  July  2,  1926.  Principal 
and  ^eini-unnual  interest  payable  at  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  the  First  National 
Hank  of  New  York.  First  Trust  and  Savings  Hank, 
Chicago,     and    Augustus    S.     Peabody,     Chicago, 

Trustees. 

m 

These  bonds  are  secured  by 
an  absolute  first  mortgage  on 
30,000  acres  of  land  and 
i,018,27S,000  feet  of  standing 
timber  in  Clallam  County, 
Washington,  together  with  new 
saw  and  shingle  mills  having  a 
capacity  of  350,000  feet  of 
lumber  and  50,000  feet  of 
shingles  in  ten  hours. 

We  summarize  the  strong 
features  of  this  bond  issue  as 
follows: 

Istm  The  total  fixed  assets  of  the 
Company  are  conservatively 
valued  at  nearly  four  times 
the  present  bond  issue. 

2nttm  The  Company's  timber  is  in  a 
compact  body  on  Puget  Sound 
and  is  available  by  rail  and 
water  to  profitable  markets  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

3i*ilm  The  mortgage  provides  for  am- 
ple sinking  fund  and  any  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  any  year 
MUST  be  applied  in  redeem- 
ing bonds  in  reverse  of  numer- 
ical order  at  102^  and  accrued 
interest. 

4-thm  The  ownership  of  the  property 
is  in  strong  hands,  and  the 
management  is  experienced 
and  efficient. 

Sthm  The  timber  is  in  a  district  where 
destructive  forest  fires  are  un- 
known. 

We  offer  the  unsold  bal- 
ance of  this  issue,  $100,000,  In 
a  fair  range  of  maturities  at  par 
and  accrued  interest,  to  net 
6%.        , 

Ask-for  Circular  No.  789  R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Established  186S) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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their  business  interests  continue  "  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  situation."  Condi- 
lions  "  all  point  to  a  fairly  prosperous, 
if  not  a  boom,  year," — tliis  prediction, 
of  course,  being  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  crop  outcome  will  be  favorabh  . 
Barring  the  unexpected,  therefore,  tli'' 
j'ear  promises  to  be  "  eminently  satisfac- 
torv  to  cvorvbodv." 


PKHSENT  CONDITIONS 

CrURKNT    comment    on    the    fall    in 
February    ami   March    of   prices    for 
railway  and  industrial   securities   ascribes 
it   in  part  to  the    uncertainty  over   tariff 
changes,  but  to  a  larger  extent  to  conditions 
in  Europe.     The  Halkan  War  in  itself  was 
sulTiciciit  to   upset  markets  in  most   Euro- 
pean financial  centers,  a  movement  di- 
rectly reflected  in  this  country  soon 
after  the  war  began  last   October.     A 
notable  acceleration  to  the  dowTiward 
movement    occurred   wtliin    the  past 
month,  when  a  t ight  money  market  in 
Berlin,  attended  by  a  sale  of  securities, 
followed  a  proposed  new  and  burden- 
some tax  for  armament  purposes.     Al- 
together, these    influences  have  been 
sufficient  to  bring  the  prices  of  most 
stocks  to  the  lowest  point  reached  in 
considerably  more  than  a  year. 

These  declines  have  occurred  in  the 
face  of  excellent  trade  conditions  all 
over  the  country.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  so  much  prosperity  in  trade  that 
this  in  itself  has  produced  another 
cause  of  reaction  through  overinflation 
in  certain  lines  of  business.  During 
the  past  eighteen  months,  says  Moody's 
Magazine,  "  hardly  a  week  has  gone 
by  that  some  big  commercial  trade 
and  selling  flotation  has  not  taken 
place — rubber  companies,  biscuit  com- 
panies, collar  companies,  bread  com- 
panies, shirt  companies,  tobacco  com- 
panies, oil  companies,  5-  and  10-cent 
store  companies,  and  a  midtitude  of 
manufacturing  concerns,  some  old  and 

some  brand  new,  have  apparently  em-     From  "The  lavestor-s  Magazine- 
barked  on  the  get-rieh-quick  road  and   an  ancient  Babylonian  mortgage  found  at  nippcr 

BY  PROFESSOR  HILFRECHT. 
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have  had  themselves  capitalized  al- 
most out  of  sight."  The  writer  adds  that 
the  water  in  the  industrial  flotations 
of  a  decade  ago  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  the  liquid  elements  back  of 
some  of  our  most  recent  industrial  issues." 
Meanwhile  "  many  holders  of  these  un- 
seasoned stocks  have  been  unloading  while 
banking  concerns  have  been  letting  the 
quotations  run  tmmolested  down  hill." 
Mr.  Moody  continues: 

"The  public  has  been  lapping  up  this  water 
a  little  too  long,  and  apparently  has  de- 
cided to  drink  no  more  of  it.  Clearly  the 
end  is  not  yet  for  this  class  of  securities. 
Some  of  them  will  be  cheap  some  day,  but 
mighty  few  are  cheap,  for  the  long  pull 
as  yet." 

The  same  writer  notes,  as  an  accompany- 
ing condition  of  this  reaction,  the  fact  that 
careful  study  of  trade  reports  leads  only 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  business  as  a 
whole  is  going  ahead  in  a  healthy  way." 
Merchants  who  have  not  overcapitalized 


Meanwhile  Investments  reaffirms  its  ad- 
vice of  a  month  ago  that  the  present  time 
is  one  in  which  to  buy  securities — that  is, 
securities  of  proved  value  which  yield  a 
good  income  and  have  done  so  for  a  con- 
siderable term  of  years.  It  believes  that 
only  "  a  concatenation  of  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances "  has  driven  prices  down,  and 
in  spite  of  these  there  is  "  every  prospect 
of  an  advance  before  long."  One  may  have 
to  wait  some  months,  "  but  in  the  long  run 
the  man  who  buys  good  securities  at  the 
present  time  "wdll  not  be  sorrJ^" 

Mr.  Moody  is  among  those  who,  as  far 
back  as  three  years  ago,  were  insisting  that, 
in  spite  of  good  promises  for  improvement 
in  market  prices,  there  had  not  yet  been  a 
sufficient  amount  of  liquidation  in  business 
— that  is,  failures  had  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently numerous.  Statistics  show  that 
increases  in  failures  have  steadily  followed 
these   predictions.    In   February   of   this 
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year  the  number  of  failures  was  1,114;  in 
February,  1912,  it  was  1,208;  in  February, 
1911,  1,012.  These  figures,  as  compared 
•witli  those  for  earlier  years,  show  that 
liquidation  in  business  has  made  marked 
advances  since  the  ill-timed  "  sunshin(! 
boom"  of  1909.  The  following  table 
shows  the  failures  for  February  in  tlu^ 
past  fourteen  years,  with  the  amount  of 
assets  and  liabilities. 

Nuinbor  Assets  Liabilities 

1913 I.IU  $ir),021,14r>  §27,107,970 

1912   1.20S  8,49I.S,'j:}  14,!)()4.'>4S 

1911   1 ,012  r),872.i);J.")  1 1,2!)9,S(;7 

1910 1,009  7,49.').077  1(),47.''>,2:1X 

1909 990  G,079,:ll()  i;{,r)00,2f).'> 

1908 1.290  13.989, 17.'-.  27,827,021 

1907 771  .5, 019, 809  10. 1;">5,8()0 

1906 704  4,230.00.')  9,4."i3,893 

190.5 849  .5.040.491  8,94.5,310 

1904 847  9,485,230  1,5.813,9.54 

1903 778  4,130,.544  8,901.110 

1902 8.54  7.430.017  12.173.227 

1901 80S  3,0<)3,491  9,492.492 

1900 747  10..540,000  18,400, 183 

In  spite  of  these  failures.  The  Wall  Sircct 
Journal,  in  the  second  week  of  March, 
found  business  conditions  "  in  all  lines 
holding  up  well  and  manufacturing  plants 
operating  to  full  capacity. "  There  was 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  consumers  as 
to  making  commitments  for  future  de- 
livery, but  otherwise  the  horizon  seemed 
clear.  The  steel  trade  was  still  booming, 
more  material  being  shipped  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  Orders,  however,  were 
running  behind  shipments  by  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  but  the  indications  were  that 
for  six  months  to  come  there  would  be 
"  no  let-up  in  mills  and  blast  furnaces." 
Most  persons  consulted  here  have  been  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  industrial  boom 
in  Germany  of  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  now  culminated  and  that  recession 
is  in   order. 

In  general  the  situation  is  one  which 
"  could  scarcely  be  improved,  at  least  as  to 
operations."  There  was,  indeed,  "  no 
reason  why  the  present  state  of  prosperity 
should  not  be  lasting."  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket better  things  would  probably  soon  show 
themselves,  liquidation  having  brought 
about  low  and  safe  prices.  The  same  paper 
quoted  Henry  Clay  Pierce,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Europe,  as  saying  that 
prosperity  existed  in  general  European 
trade,  but  that,  in  the  financial  world, 
affairs  were  not  so  rosy  over  there.  Gold 
was  still  being  hoarded  in  most  countries, 
so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  it. 
This  habit  had  been  intensified  early  in 
March  by  the  heavy  armament  tax  sug- 
gested by  the  German  emperor.  In  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Pierce  did  not  find  much  alarm 
in  financial  circles  as  to  the  actual  situation. 

A    BROADER    MARKET    FOR    FARM 
MORTGAGES 

It  is  believed  by  The  Financial  World 
that  data  it  has  as  to  farm  mortgages  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  total  turn-over  in  such  mortgages  in 
this  country  is  now  somewhere  between 
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Sound  6%  Investment 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  On  a  Downtown 

Chicago  Building 

We  own  and  offer  $550,000  La 
Salle  Building  First  Mort^aKC  Serial  <>% 
Bonds  secured  by  a  new  li'-stnry  office 
buildiiij,^  in  the  financial  district  of  Chica- 
go. We  ha\c  j)mcliascd  tliis  entire  issue 
after  careful  investigation  and  recom- 
mend these  bonds  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive investors.  We  emphasize  the  follow- 
ing features: 

Security— The  La  Salle  Building  is  a 
new,  steel-frame,  fireproof  DlVicebuildintc. located 
at  the  Norllieast  Corner  <>£  La  Salle  and  Van 
liuren  Streets,  CliicaKo,  opposite  tlie  1-a  Salle 
Stifft  Railway  Station  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

Margin  of  Security  —  The  total  bond 
issue  is  $550,000.  The  value  of  the  property  is 
$1 .200,000— more  than  double  the  total  amount  of 
the  bonds. 

Earnings— Til e  net  rental  income  of  the 
building  is  almost  three  times  the  greatest  annual 
'merest  charge,  and  shows  a  large  surplus  over 
the  principal  and  interest  requirements  taken  together. 

Serial  Maturities — The  bonds  mature  serially  in  semi-annual  installments 
from  two  to  ten  years,  thus  constantly  reducing  the  loan  and  constantly  increasing  the 
margin  of  safety. 

Market — We  maintain  a  market  for  these  bonds  through  our  custom  of 

repurchasing  securities  from  clients,  whenever  requested,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less 
only  the  handling  charge  of  1%  —  thus  giving  reasonable  assurance  of  their 
xTrt'^TKMSjir^srN         convertibility. 
rS>^^^^^0)4l  Price— Par  and  accrued  interest.     Denominations,  $500,  $1,000  and  $6,000. 

No  investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  us  since  this  house  uas  founded  31  years  ago. 

Call  or  write  for  Circular  No.  3474 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGEr^  BOND  BANKERS 

ESTABLISHeo   ISS2 
STRAUS   BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  ,„,„  NEW  YORK 


La  Salle  Building 
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FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  6J%  NET 
We  collect  and  remit  interest  in  N.  Y.  exchance  without 

charge.    'Write  for  lists  of  mnrtmiKP^  and  full  detnils 
THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 

1017  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


Safe  Investments 

The  safe  and  profitable  investment 
of  your  money  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Money  is  too  valuable  to  risk 
in  unsound  investment.  No  securities 
should  be  considered  that  do  not  pos- 
sess the  fundamental  quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Department  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  give  suggestions 
and  advice  regarding  investments,  and 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  selected  list  of  railroad,  pub- 
lic utility,  and  industrial  bonds  yielding 
from  5%  to  6%  which  we  recommend 
for  conservative  investment, particulars 
concerning  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28    Nassau    Street 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      -     .     ■ 


-  $30,000,000 

-  177,0P0,000 


I  for  -ifj  years  we  have  been  payioc  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  coaitikteiit  with  cooservatiTa 
methods.  First  niortgugo  loans  of  $200  and  up 
whu  h  wo  can  recommend  after  Iho  most  thorough 

per-ctml    iTivt-t-tigatn.n.        I'li-Jirtfl   :v-k;    fur   I>.>»D    LlBt    >u,     7  H 

$23  Cerliticatea  of  Deposit  aUo  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence. Kan* 


An  Attractive  County  Municipal 

BOND 

Yielding   ^yQ   Interest 
Debt  Only  1>^%  of  Actual  Values 

Interest  paid  in  New  York  semi-annually 

This  is  the  sort  of  investment  we  can  give 
you  for  $500  or  $50,000 — and  is  only  one 
of  fifty  attractive  securities  we  owti: 

Obligations  of  great  American  Cities — 
lesser  communities — first  mortgage  Bonds 
(railroads  and  other  corporations)  yielding 
up  to  6%  interest. 


Twenly-five  years  of  intelligent  service  to  our  cus- 
tomers has  equipped  us  to  serve  you  also.  The 
bonds  we  sell  enjoy  a  desirable  market  and  are  free 
from  speculative  attacks  by  professional  traders.  We 
sell  bonds  for  your  Strong  Box,  investments  which 
can  be  put  away  with  assurance  of  payment  at  ma- 
turity and  are  really  convertible  in  the  interval. 

Send  for  our  offerings — Ask  for  our  "Odd  Lot 
List,''  often  describing  unusual  bargains. 

Address  nearest  office.  Department  F 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

33  Wall  Street,      408  Olive  Street.      1  I  1  West  Monroe  Sueel. 

NEW  YORK       ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO 
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The  Investment 

of  your  saving*  cannot  be  more 
lecurely  and  profitably  made  than 
in  the  class  of  securitie*  owned  by 
your  banker,  and  life  insurance 
company.  Sccuritirt  strong  enough  to 
secure  your  bank  deposit  and  guarantee 
the  payment  of  vour  hie  insurance  policy 
are  strong  enougn  for  you  to  own. 

Banks  and  insurance  companies  —  the 
most  conservative  of  investors  — purchased 
last  year  BO'^l  of  our  securities — a  choice 
selection  of 

MUNICIPAL,  COUNTY 
AND   SCHOOL    BONDS 

secured  by  taxing  power 

We  know  of  no  better  endorsement 
of  the  quality  of  the  securities  we  offer 
or  the  character  of  this  house. 

Municipal,  County  and  School  Bonds 
combine  the  utmost  of  security  with  good 
interest  return  and  minimum  risk.  All 
the  taxable  property  of  the  community 
issuing  them  stands  behind  these  bonds. 

Our  present  offerings  include  bonds 
from  various  slates,  yielding  from  43^2% 
to  ^h>%-  These  bonds  embody  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  our  organi- 
zation of  27  years'  training  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  particular  class  of  conservative 
investment. 

OSeringsmailedonrequestfor  circular  No.  505  L 

Investment  Bankers 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,       CHICAGO 


Double  Your  Income 

7Q/    Vou  can  invest  in  securities  issued  by  the 
ylJ  great  industrial  concerns  in  Youngsto\vn,the 
most  prosperous  and  third  largest  manufac- 
turing city  of  Ohio,  whose  financial  position  even 
during  the  last  panic  was  impregnable.    Seasoned 
Securities  in  units  of  Jioo.oo.    At  current  prices  they 
return  ahnost  ~''c.     Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"  COMPOUND  INVESTMENT  " 

(Trade  Mark) 

is  our  original  plan  for  investing  on  partial  payments 
and  returns  almost  double  the  ordinary  savings  bank 
income.    Write  for  copyrighted  literature. 

The    Realty   Guarantee   &  Trust    Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  5400,000.00        Youngstown,  Ohio 


Compare 
The  Bonds 

You  Own 

with  the  one  we  now  offer,  which 
has  its  principal,  interest  and  mar- 
ket secured  by  two  sources,  each 
of  which  ordinarily  would  be  con- 
sidered ample  to  secure  any  sound 
mortgage  bond.  This  investment, 
which  yields  better  than  5%,  is  fully 
described  in  Circular  HL,  which 
we  will    send    to   those  interested. 

A.  B.  Leaeh  &Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng. 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


.'$2.")(),(KM),(HH)  uihI  $;{(KJ,(KM),0(X)  a  y»'ar. 
It  ha.sn.s  this  ••oiicliiHioii  011  unswenj  rc- 
(•t'i\<'(l  I'ruiii  fariM-iiiortjjaije  hunkers  niim- 
Ixriiitj  .»()(),  the  answers  cominti  ln>in  ahoul 
oiuvhalf  that  luiinbcr.  The  Financial 
World  helifv't'S  this  sutri  represents  "an 
honest  measure  for  a  iiaticjii  so  niiteh  of 
whose  wealth  is  founded  ui)on  farm  lands 
as  rich  as  can  he  found  in  any  country." 
This  land  is  already-  i^iv'mn  sustenaiK^fj  to 
i(K),(M)(),(MM)  jMTsons.  Areas  that  arc;  eaj)able 
of  cultivation  miyflit,  liowev<'r,  ho  made  to 
maintain  "more  than  tivv  times  this  pop- 
ulation without  over-crow(lin{j."  One  im- 
portant and  gratifying  disclosure  made  in 
thes(^  repli(>s  is  that  defaults  in  payment 
of  int«'rest  and  principal,  as  compared  with 
tile  total  of  principal,  are  "insignificant." 
It  is  noted  in  these  comments  that  a  farm 
mortgage  is  proba})ly  the  oldest  of  all  hu- 
man transactions  which  could  be  callcnl 
investments — that  is,  the  putting  away  of 
sums  of  money  more  or  loss  permanently 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  them  fixt 
rates  of  interest  with  adequate  security. 
Mortgages  are  known  to  liave  existed  very 
generally  among  the  ancients  back  even  of 
Greek  and  Roman  times.  Mr.  Hilprecht, 
the.  Assyriologist,  found  some  years  ago  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  city  of  Nippur 
a  brick  tablet  on  which  in  cuneiform  was 
recorded  a  ly,nd  mortgage.  (Elsewhere  an 
illustration  of  it  is  given.)  The  land  in 
the  soil  of  which  this  tablet  was  found  is 
known  to  have  been  occupied  in  ancient 
times  by  a  banking-house  which  made 
loans  of  all  kinds,  including  mortgages. 
A  translation,  as  printed  in  The  Inventors' 
Magazine,  of  Chicago,  follows: 

"Thirty  bushels  of  dates  are  due  to  Bel 
Nadin  Shun,  son  of  Marashu,  by  Bel 
BuUitsu  and  Sha  Nabu  Shu,  sons  of  Kirebti, 
and  their  tenants.  In  the  month  of  Tisri 
(month  of  harvest),  of  the  34th  year  of 
KingArtaxerxes  I.,  they  shall  pay  the  dates, 
thirty  l-Jiishels,  according  to  the  measure 
of  Bel  Nadin  Shun,  in  the  town  of  Bit 
Balatsu.  Their  field,  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated, their  fief  estate,  is  held  as  a 
pledge  for  the  dates,  namely,  thirty  bushels, 
by  Bel  Nadin  Shun,  Another  creditor  shall 
not  have  power  over  it." 

Comments  on  this  statement  are  made 
by  The  Financial  World  as  follows: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  this  document, 
which  is  trust  deed  and  note  in  one,  is  a 
first  mortgage,  as  shown  by  the  final  sen- 
tence, 'Another  creditor  shall  not  have 
power  over  it.'  A  specific  place,  as  well  as 
time,  for  payment  of  the  debt  is  provided, 
just  as  our  modern  mortgages  or  mort- 
gage bonds  state  that  principal  and  inter- 
est are  'payable  at  the  ^bankers'  or  some 
other  house.  "Marashu  Sons,  of  Nippur, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  in  the 
years  464-424  k.c,  and  Darius  II.,  423-405 
B.C.  Many  of  the  cuneiforms  examined 
showed  that  the  firm  executed  leases  with 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  security  differ- 
ing little  from  the  modern  instruments  now 
used  by  mortgage  bankers.  One  wonders, 
in  speculating  on  these  revelations,  whether 
the  ancient  Babylonians  also  had  their 
Money-trust  problems,  Pujo  Smelling 
Committees,  Rockefellers,  Carnegies,  Mor- 
gans, and  other  billionaires  on  the  one 
hand  and  political  cities  of  the  Roosevelt 
t>pe  on  the  other,  who  went  gunning  for 
the  throne  of  Artaxcrxes  or  Darius,  much 
after  the  same  fashion  of  to-day.  Such 
reflections  lead  one  to  project  his  astral 
imagination  into  the  distant  future  and 
looK  to  see  whether,  a  few  thousand  years 
hence,  say  about  the  year  5013,  some  genius 
of  that  day  may  be  seen  going  poking  about 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Q  The  annual  report  of  the  largest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  United  States 
lor  V.)\->  shows  that  50%  of  their  invest- 
ments are  Real  Estate  Mortgages. 
Q  During  the  same  period  the  majority  of 
our  carefully  selected  First  Real  Estate 
Gold  Mc^rtgages  and  Real  Estate  Gold 
Bonds,  denomination:  ($500  and  ?1,000) 
on  improved  Chicago  property  drawing 
554  and  6%  were  purcha-sed  by  some  of  our 
largest  insurance  companies. 
M  Careful  investors  can  well  afford  to  follow 
the  wise  judjfeinent  exercised  by  the  directors 
of  these  companies. 

Q  Durinfir  our  nineteen  years  of  continuous  busi- 
ness not  $1  of  interest  or  principal  has  been  lost 
in  an  investment  througli  us. 

Q  It  has  always  been  our  custom  to  repurchase 
securities  from  our  clients  at  par  and  accrued 
interest  less  a  handling  charge  of  1%.  Send  for 
list  413  L. 


G.H.CONEY^CO. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS 

.      lOS    S     LASAI.I.C    STREET 
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True  Investment 

Insist  on  safety,  reasonable 
market  and  fair  income,  such 
as  can  be  obtained  in  solid  mort- 
gage bonds  on  good  properties. 
Remember  that  every  chance 
for  large  profit  is  balanced  by 
an  equal  chance  for  large  loss. 
My  business  is  that  of  a 
consulting  broker,  with 
nothing  to  sell  but  service. 
Correspondence  inputted 

C.  M.  Keys 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MoneySafely  Invested 

If  you  seek  advice  or  enlightenment  on  in- 
veslinents,  you  should  write  to  a  reputable 
banker. 

When  we  ourselves  have  money  to  invest  we 
consult  a  banker,  and  this  is  our  suggestion  to 
you. 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  a  few  maga- 
zines you  will  find  tlie  announcements  of  repu- 
table financial  houses.  Many  that  do  not  adver- 
tise are  equally  good. 

In  this  issue  we  refer  you  to  announcements 
of  loading  bankers  on  pages  from  740  to  744. 

TheliteraryDigest 


"Bond  Talk" 

No.  5. 

In  this  fifth  leaflet  on 
public  utility  bonds,  we 
discuss,  among  other 
points,  an  attractive 
partial  payment  plan 
for  the  purchase  of 
Bonds. 

Ask  for '•Bond  Talk"  L. 

P.  W.  Brooks  &  Co. 

115  Broadway,  New  York 
Phila.  Boston 


March  29,  1913 
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SO  WORDS 

ABOUT 

ODD    LOTS 

No.  31. 

SOME    exceptional    qualities    of    New 
York.  Stock  Exchange  securities: 

They  represent  companies  which  are 
required  to  make  periodical  reports. 
Their  past  standing  and  present  activities 
are  publicly  recorded. 

They  can  be  tised  freely  as  collateral  in 
obtaining  loans  of  money. 

They    are    convertible    into    cash    at 
almost  a  moment's  notice. 
Send  for  Booklet  5  A—"  Odd  Lot  Inveslment  " 

JohnMuirS(p, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

M.AIN  OFFICE-:4  BROAinVAV 

Uptown  Office  —  42d  Street  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


You  Can 
Increase  Your  Income 

effectively  and  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  purchasing  at  this  time  stand- 
ard First  Preferred  Stocks  which  not  only 
give  a  larger  yield  than  can  be  obtained 
from  sound  bonds  and  real  estate  mortga- 
ges, but  are  issued  under  such  restrictions 
that  investors  have  their  principal  safe- 
guarded in  much  the  rame  way  were  they 
to  invest  in  mortgage  bonds.  In  addition, 
they  are  as  well  suited  to  the  man  with 
$100  to  inve.'t  as  the  one  with  $10,000. 
We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
stock  described  in  Circular  LD  which  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Pomroy  Bros. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lioce  1878 

30  Pine  Street  New  York 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
LANDS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Through  U.  S.  Governmont,  commencing  May  1st.  Con\missioner  to 
Five  Civilixod  Tribes  in  Oklaltoma  will  offer  these  lands  to  highest 
bidder.  They  have  been  appraised  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  and  upwards. 
payments  one  fouilh  cash,  balance  one  and  two  years.  Mineral  re- 
sources near  some  of  lands,  possibly  oil  and  gas  also.  Abs.)lute  title 
from  Government  by  patent  to  purchaser.  I  can  act  as  your  agent 
and  buy  lor  you  by  Power  of  Attorney.  Acreage  restricted.  This 
probably  will  be  last  opportunity  like  this.  Write  me  quick  for  my 
circular  explaining  sale.  Have  fifteen  years*  ejEperience  and  refer- 
ences from  fifteen  banks. 

M.  E.Williams,  Mortgages  and  iDvestments,  McAIester,  Oklahoma 


MORE  THAN  30  YEARS  AGO 

when  public  utility  securities  were  practically 
unknown  to  the  average  investor,  Spencer  Trask 
&  Co.  financed  the  Edison  Electric  Illm.  Co.  of 
New  York,  now  the  New  York  Edison  Co.  Sub- 
sequently, we  organized  and  financed  the  Edison 
Electric  Illm.  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  now  the  oper- 
ating company  of  the  Kings  County  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co.  \\'e  since  have  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  financing  of  numerous 
public  utility  corporations  in  different  sections 
of  the  country — notably  The  Milwaukee  Elec- 
tric Railway  &  Light  Co.,  The  CIe\-eland  Elec- 
tric Illm.  Co.,  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  The 
Georgia  Ry.  &  Electric  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
other  well-known  properties,  many  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  our  . 

Circular  No.  477 

"Public  Utility  Investments" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


thp  ruins  of  our  civilization  and  di'^TEting  up  a 
morljraf;;*'  or  two  showinf?  that  a  Mort^an 
or  a  RockcfeUc'r,  or  their  successors,  had 
just  made  a  loan  on  the  last  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  world  loft  unencumbered. 
Who  knows?" 


TEN   RULES  FOR  MAKING 
INVESTMENTS 

The  final  article  of  two  on  the  above 
subject  is  contributed  by  ]jawn>nce  Cham- 
berlain to  Investments  for  March.  He 
refj^ards  as  an  ideal  investment  one  that 
measures  up  to  qualities  wliich  he  names, 
as  follows:  (1)  security  for  principal;  (2) 
a  fi.xed  or  definite  income;  (3)  a  fair  return; 
(4)  salable  without  difficulty;  (5)  ac- 
ceptable as  collateral;  (G)  free  from  direct 
tax;  (7)  requires  almost  no  care;  (8)  ma- 
tures after  a  satisfactory  lapse  of  time; 
(9)  in  convenient  units  of  denomination, 
and  (10)  as  good  chance  of  appreciating  as 
of  depreciating,  as  their  qualities  become 
more  generally  recognized. 

Any  man  whose  investments  conform 
to  these  ten  rules,  he  says,  "  is  to  be  felici- 
tated, for  he  has  had  better  luck  (or,  more 
likelj-,  has  used  better  judgment)  than  most 
of  us  who  have  sa\'ed  a  dollar  and  are  tr^-- 
ing  to  keep  it  from  rolling  awaj-."  On  the 
subject  of  distribution  he  sa^-s  that  stocks 
and  bonds  provide  the  greatest  variety  of 
denominations,  and  hence  by  distribution 
permit  the  highest  degree  of  safety.  He 
knows  a  man  who  is  saving  perhaps  $10,000 
a  year,  but  who  -ftall  buy  only  "one  share 
of  stock  in  any  one  corporation."  The 
result  is  that  he  has  "  a  motley  collection 
of  securities  and  while  every  now  and  then 
one  of  them  takes  sick  and  dies,"  he  "  sleeps 
soundly  nights,  for  he  can  afford  to."  Of 
this  principle  of  distribution  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain says  fiu-ther: 

"  The  chief  principle  which  underlies 
a  successfid  investment  plan  is  scien- 
tific distribution  of  risk.  That  principle 
•s  definite  and  simple,  applies  to  invest- 
ments big  and  Iittle,''and  assures  the  maxi- 
mum of  safety  with  the'  highest  re- 
turn. 

'■  Are  you  a  savings-bank  depositor  or 
the  holder  of  a  life-insurance  policy? 
Then  you  are  already  following  the  prin- 
ciple by  proxy.  The  savings-bank,  which 
pays  you  3H  or  4  per  cent,  on  deposits, 
lends  your  money  on  first  mortgage  secur- 
ity at"43^i  to  6  per  cent.  The  bank  follows 
the  plan  of  scattering  its  investments  and 
it  makes  money.  The  insurance  company, 
restricted  by  law  in  much  the  same  way, 
makes  its  money  through  a  similar  plan  of 
distributing  its  investment  risks. 

"  The  late  IMarshall  Field  once  said  that 
if  he  could  be  right  fift3--one  per  cent,  of 
the  time  he  was  satisfied.  He  was  talking 
of  investments,  and  the  Field  estate  at 
the  time  of  his  death  totaled  some  $43,000,- 
000.  Shrewd  as  Russell  Sage  was,  his 
executors  found  many  worthless  stocks  in 
his  vaults,  altho  they  found  plenty  of 
others  that  were  not  worthless. 

"  The  Sages  and  the  Fields  long  ago 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  banks.  The  one  point  in 
it  that  should  be  dinned  into  our  ears 
thoroughly  is  that  wide  distribution  is  both 
wise  and  necessary. 

"  No  matter  how  small  the  sum,  it 
should  not  all  be  invested  in  any  one 
thing.  No  single  venture,  of  whate\er 
nature,  can  be  relied  upon  to  remain  con- 
stant and  unchanged.  Securities  are  Wxe 
things,  because  the  enterprises  they  rep- 
resent are  alive." 


SPECIAL  LIST  of  BONDS 
YIELDING  ABOUT  6% 

An  opportunity  for  holders  of  good 
4%  and  5%  bonds  of  early  maturity 
to  replace  their  investments  in  sound 
securities  of  higher  yield. 

The  following  indicates  the  character 
of  these  offerings: 

1 .  First    lien    6*^     Bond     on    Public 
Utility  Property, 

Tax  Exempt  in  New  York  State. 

2.  First  Mortgage  6  f  Bond  on  Gas 
Property. 

Gross  earnings  increased  over  2  36  -  o 
from  1909  to  1912. 

3.  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage  6  o 
Public  Utility  Bond. 


Net  earnings   over 
terest  requirements. 


ly. 


times  m- 


While  we  deal  in  all  good  bonds, 
there  are  frequently  opportunities  for 
the  investor  to  purchase  through  us  se- 
curities concerning  which  we  have  an 
intimate  personal  knowledge.  These 
bonds  generally  offer  a  higher  yield. 
An  exceptional  investment  opportunity 
is  afforded  in  these  6%  bonds,  all  of 
which  have  been  approved  by  us  after 
thorough  examination  of  the  properties. 

Copy  of  this  list  forwarded,  postage 
prepaid,  upon  request  for  Circular  D- 1 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adeuns  Sts. 

London 
Morton  Otis,  Agent 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 

Geneva 

Switzerlsuid 


Knowledge 
Not  Impressions 

should  determine  the  selection  of  your 
investments. 

The  services  of  our  statistical  depart- 
ment in  making  analyses  of  investment 
values  are  at  the  disposal  of  investors 
who  wish  information  about  the  securi- 
ties they  hold  or  contemplate  buying. 

Inquiry  Invited 

White,  Weld   &    Co. 

The  Rookery        14  Wall  St.       11 1  Devonshire  St. 
Chicago     New  York  Boston 
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*'The  Impregnable 
Security  of  New 
York  Real  Estate" 

n^  MAGAZINE  WRITER 

'^recently  used  this  phrase  in 
describing  New  York  City  realty 
as  security  for  investments.  It 
tells  the  story  of  nearly  300 
years  of  amazing  increases  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  nation's 
metropolis.  Some  of  the  greatest 
fortunes  in  the  world  have  been 
built  on  New  York  real  estate, 
and  it  continues  to  create  millions 
of  new  wealth  every  year. 

Its  position  is  literally  impregnable. 
The  American  Real  Estate 
Company  was  founded  in  I  888 
by  a  group  of  men  who  had 
studied  the  history  of  New  York 
real  estate  and  realized  its  possi- 
bilities. For  25  years  the  Com- 
pany has  issued  and  offered  di- 
rect to  the  public  its  6'  o  Gold 
Bonds  with  New  York  real  es- 
tate as  their  underlying  security. 
A-R-E  6's  have  paid  6%  and  matured 
at  par  without  loss  or  delay,  returning 
to  investors  more  than  $  I  1 ,000,000  in 
principal  and  interest. 

They  may  be  purchased  in  these  two 
convenient  forms: 

6%  Coupon  Bonds 

In  denominations  of  $  1 00,  $500,  $  1 000 
and  upward,  paying  interest  semi- 
annually and  maturing  in  1 0  years. 

6%  Accumulative  Bonds 

By  instalments  of  $25  and  upward, 
earning  6%  compound  interest  and 
maturing  $1000  or  more  in  cash  in 
10,  15  or  20  years. 

Complete  descriptive  matter,  includ< 
ing  map  of  New  York  City  showing 
the  location  of  our  properties,  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Amrriran  ^ral  (Patafr  dompmp 

Founded  1888        Assets,  $27,202,824.19 
Capital  and  Sorplus,  $2,188,805.50 

527  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  504,  New  York 
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Per  Annum  with 
Participation  in 
Excess  Earnings 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLE  BONDS 

Secured  by  highly  improved  property 
in  retail  business  district  of  Seattle. 
Denominations  of  $100  to  $1000. 

Write  for  latest  circular.  No.  12D 
describing-  this  attractive  offerittg. 

AMERICAN  CITIES  REALTY  CORPORATION 

312-16  Leary  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Washington 


I  BLUE-SKY  LAWS  FOR  MANY  STATES 

What  aro  known  as  I'Dhio  Sky  bills" 
liuvi)  boon  introdurt'd  duriiitc  tln'  pa.st  win- 
ter in  tho  leyislatiiris  of  about  thirty  StutcH. 
In  tlio  main,  they  were  modeled  carefully 
after  tlu)  piontcr  Hliio  Sky  Law  of  Karisa.s, 
whirh  is  now  alioiit  a  year  old;  its  opera- 
tions in  keeping  unde8iral)le  seeurities  out 
of  the  State  have  l)een  notal)le.  These 
bills  have  aroused  much  interest  in  tho 
Invostinont  liankors'  Association,  wliich 
aims  to  pn)toct  li'^itimato  bond  sellinji. 
Such  sal(>s  it  is  claimed,  will  bo  ^I'eatly 
hindered  l)y  the  passajjo  of  tho  new  bills  as 
introduced  in  most  of  those  States.  \\\ 
Kansas  the  Blue  Sky  Law  has  eneoun- 
torod  very  little  opi)osition  from  invest- 
ment bankers  for  tho  reason  that  bond- 
buying  in  Kansas  is  small  in  volume. 
Some  details  in  the*  Kansas  law,  however, 
have  been  found  objectionable  even  by 
its  friends,  and  amendments  to  it  have 
been  seriously  proi)osed.  One  amendment 
has  already  boon  secured.  Under  its  pro- 
visions brokers  handling  legitimate  se- 
curities will  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  tho  law,  but  '"fake  mining  and  oil  stocks 
will  bo  shut  out,  unless  sold  by  mail."  2Vte 
ir«//  Sirctl  Journal  says  of  opjjosition  to 
laws  now  before  other  States: 

"The  provision,  appearing  in  most  of  the 
bills,  which  is  probably  most  onerous  to 
the  investment  bankers  is  that  which  opens 
all  their  books  and  accounts  not  only  to 
the  supervising  State  official  but  also.to  .any 
one  who  buj's  securities  from  them.  They 
claim  that  any  such  jn'ovision  imposes  upon 
them  obligations  outrageous,  because  all 
out  of  proportion  to  any  possible  good  they 
can  accomplish.  The  investment  banker's 
personal  financial  condition  is  of  little  im- 
portance except  only  so  far  as  it  indicates 
responsibility.  And  the  more  successful 
the  financial  crook  the  better  showing  his 
account  books  will  make." 

WHEN  RAILROAD  BONDS  FALL  DUE 

It  is  often  remarked  as  singular  that  rail- 
roads seldom,  or  never,  pay  off  their  bonds 
in  cash  when  they  fall  due.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  they  issue  other  bonds  to  take 
the  place  of  those  matured  and  they  are 
continually  issuing  more  bonds  than  they 
actually  retire.  What  will  the  end  of  this 
be?  is  often  asked.  A  writer  in  The  Wall 
Slreel  Journal  remarks  in  reply  to  inquiries 
that  "when  the  raih'oads  stop  issuing  more 
bonds  than  they  retire  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  this  country  wall  have  been 
reached,  and  we  shall  be  standing  still  or 
going  backward."  Until  that  time,  rail- 
roads ought  to  continue  to  earn  returns 
on  new  money  invested  tlirough  new  bonds 
and  have  besides  a  growing  margin  for  the 
stockholders. 

In  any  discussion  of  this  matter  of  pay- 
ing off  a  bonded  debt  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bonds  do  not  all  mature  at 
the  same  time,  but  are  distributed  over 
long  periods,  some  of  them  maturing  at  the 
end  of  periods  greater  than  the  lifetime  of 
one  individual.  Some  existing  bonds  do 
not  mature  until  the  year  2000.  If  the 
average  were  distributed  over  a  period  ex- 
tending to  that  j^ear  it  is  estimated  that 
the  $10,000,000,000  now  outstanding  in 
bonded  indebtedness  would  require  about 
$117,000,000  each  year  to  make  the  total 
payments.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
more  railroad  bonds  mature  in  about  1950 
than  at  any  other  time,  one  of  the  highest 
years  in  that  period  showing  approximately 
$400,000,000  of   maturing  railroad   bonds. 

In  order  to  show  the  absence  of  any  dif- 


Setter  than 
money  for  travel 

These  cheques  are  making  money 
matters  easy  and  safe  for  American 
tourists  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques 

are  safe  to  carry  because  your  signa- 
ture is  required  to  make  them  good 
and  they  may  be  replaced  if  lost  or 
stolen. 

You  can  use  them  like  the  foreign  money 

of  any  country  for  traveling  expenses  and 
purchases.  Hotel  people,  the  best  shops, 
and  otliers  dealing  with  tourists,  know 
they  are  as  good  as  actual  money  and  are 
glad  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  bills. 

50,000  banks  throughout  the  world  have 
agreed  to  cash  them  without  a  personal 
introduction  —  your  signature  identifies  Jiou. 
Themostconvenient.SAFEST  way  to  car- 
ry "travel  money"  is  in  "A.B.A."  Cheques. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

If  your  bank  is  jwt  yt-t  supplied  ivith  thern  lorite 
for  inforvtadoH  as  to  ivhere they  can  be  obtained 
in  your  vicinity* 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO.,  New  York  City 


"WHEN 

SHOULD 


I  BUY?" 


This  question  is  in  the 
ntind  of  every  Investor. 

ILet  us  help  you  decide. 

Tal<e  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 


Babson  Composite  Plot 

the  dates  ot  your  investments  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Frankly,  have  >ou  always  chosen  the  most  favorable 
time  to  buy.  the  time  when  fundamental  conditions 
were  just  right  to  give  you  the  lowest  price  and  tlie 
highest  yield?  Now  instead  of  looking  backward  and 
seeing  what  you  ought  to  have  done.  Why  not  look  ahead 
and  actually  do  it?  TheBabson  Composite  Plot  i  ml  ioa  tea 
when  fundamental  conditions  are  ripe  for  huying 
stocks  and  bonds.  Before  you  make  your  next  invest- 
ment, write  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  booklet,  explaining 
vhen  to  &«!/•  which  will  he  sent  gratis  to  any  person 
interested  in  tlie  work  of  the  Babson  Organization. 

Address  Dept.  G-3  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hiils,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 
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ficulty  in  refunding  bonds  when  they  fall 
duo,  The  Journal  eitos  the  fact  that  during 
the  first  six  montlis  of  the  present  jear 
about  $250,000, CKHJ  in  railroad  bonds  will 
have  matured,  but  tlie  roads  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  taking  care  of  them,  "even  tho 
investment  conditions  iiave  changed  to  such 
an  exfent  that  they  have  to  pay  at  least 
one  per  cent,  more  for  new  money  than 
they  paid  for  inone.\'  fifteen  years  ago." 
At  the  present  time,  the  annual  amount  of 
railroad-financing  is  about  $7(M),(K)(),0(X). 
Of  that  sum  only  about  one-half  goes  for 
refunding.     Tho  writer  adds: 

"If  by  1950,  for  sake  of  argument,  the 
country  has  reached  its  nuiximum  develop- 
ment, then  no  financing  will  have  to  be 
done  for  new  lines  and  the  financing 
machinery,  which  now  has  to  handle 
$700,(MH),(XK)  securities  a  year,  will  have  to 
sell  only  about  S4(K),(MK),(XK)  for  refunding 
the  securities  that  are  not  p;ud  off. 

"As  to  the  ultimate  'show  down,'  there 
seerns  no  need  that  such  an  end  shall  ever 
come.  As  long  as  the  country  has  any 
needs,  one  of  them  will  be  for  railroads; 
and  as  long  as  some  peoi)le  have  surplus 
funds  they  will  seek  in\cstment  in  railroad 
and  other  securities.  Raih-oad  bonds  thert>- 
fore  fill  a  constant  economic  want.  When 
railroads  are  no  longer  needed,  there  may 
also  be  no  demand  for  return  on  surplus 
funds,  and  it  will  presunia})ly  make  no 
difference  whether  railroad  bonds  biu-n  up 
with  the  other  things  or  not. 

"Further  changes  in  investment  con- 
ditions will  govern  somewhat  the  amoimt 
of  railroad-financing  and  the  matter  of 
increasing  interest  burden.  In  bonds  now 
outstanding  the  rate  of  return  when  they 
were  issued  has  gone  from  7  per  cent,  down 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  is  now  up  to  4  34  per 
cent.  The  time  may  come  again  when  the 
roads  can  refund  all  their  present  debts 
on  a  3  per  cent,  basis.  That  wotild  lower 
fixt  charges.  But  whate\er  turn  interest 
rates  take,  the  roads,  which  have  generally 
put  much  money  out  of  earnings  besides 
that  borrowed  from  investors  into  their 
properties,  should  have  no  trouble  in  re- 
funding most  of  their  bonded  debt,  and  as 
going  concerns  continue  to  more  than  earn 
their  interest  charges." 

EDWARD    H.    HARRIMAN'S    ESTATE 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Edward 
H.  Harriman,  who  died  September  9,  1909, 
was  made  public  during  the  second  week 
in  IMarch.  It  showed  a  total  at  the 
time  of  his  death  of  $70,000,000.  These 
figures  would  now  be  somewhat  less,  inas- 
much as  prices  are  considerably  lower. 
Probably  a  decline  of  $11,000,"000  has 
taken  place,  but  this  is  believed  to  be  tem- 
porary. A  study  of  Mr.  Harriman's  in- 
vestments has  been  made  by  a  ■WTiter  in 
The  W(M  Street  Journal,  who  finds  that 
they  "throAv  light  on  the  character  of  the 
man."  They  show  purpose  and  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  the  seeking  of  a  safe  in- 
vestment for  funds.  The  absence  of  high- 
grade  bonds,  for  one  thing,  proves  that. 
In  general,  he  made  investments  in  prop- 
erties where  he  ^\^shed  to  acquire  power  in 
their  management.  It  was  by  means  of 
these  investments  that  he  became  in  the 
railroad  world  for  several  j^ears  probably 
the  most  powerful  person'&lity.  Following 
are  comments  made  in  the  same  newspaper 
on  the  various  properties  in  which  he  had 
investments  and  their  amounts: 

"It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  holdings 
of  Union  Pacific  stock  would  be  the  larg- 
est.    They  amounted  to  $10,690,000  par 


My  only  Books 

Are  Woman's  looks,  and 


£^yi 
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IS  WHAT  THEY  TEACH  ME.  EVERY 
TUESDAY,  ALL  NEWS-STANDS,  TEN- 
CENTS. 


End  osed 
find  One  Dol- 
lar    (Canadian 
Si-i3.      Foreign 
$1.26).  Send  Life 
for  three  months  to 


Coming 

Book  Number 
Humorous  Number 
Suffrage  Number 


The  Awful  Number  is  just 
out — On  Sale  Everywhere 


Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
for  a  copy  of  the 
Miniature   Life. 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers :  no  subscrip- 
tion renewed  at  tliis  rate.      This  order  must 
come  to  US  direct ;  not  tbroueb  an  agent  or 
dealer 

LIFE,  62  West  31.  New  York  5 

One  Year  $5.00  (Canadian  $5.52,  Foreign  $6.04.) 


f  Anyone  Who   Uses   Figures   Needs  It  ) 

Fill-  G.-neral  Office  ur  Personal  Desk. 
Over  60.000  in  Use.  Must'.y  s..l(t 
tUr.'Uirh  Rei'oinniend.ition.  Bny 
frnni  your  Stationer  or  order  di- 
rect. Price  includeshandsomcMoror- 
co  case.  Every  inacliiiie  guaranteed. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory 
after  lOdays' trial.  AgentsWanted. 

G.  Gaucher  *■*„  \  C"  N.  Y. 

^ 319  Bn>adway 

Rcf. :  CeutuiyBk  .N.Y..JcffcrsoQBr. 


We  Will  Place  the  Reeves  Suction 
Sweeper  in  Your  Home  on  Thirty 
Days'  Free  Trial. 

We  make  this  offer  because  we  know  yon  will  be 
iiu»re  tliaii  pleased  with  it.  Easily  operated  by  cue 
pt-rson.  Send  S5.  and  we  will  ship  the  Sweeper, 
charges  paid.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  in  30d;»ys 
and  ^et  your  money  )>ack.  Don't  confuse  the 
Reeves  with  cheap  hand  clean«»rs.  It's  entirely 
different  Send  for  circular.  General  agents 
wanted. 

The  ReevesVacuum  Cleaner  Co, 

49  Broad  Street,  Milford,  Conn. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   wliole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowlidqe  does  not  come 
inteliisently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(.Illuatrattd) 
by  William   H.    \VaUin_^,   A.M..  M.D.,  impaits  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Kiiowl'^^l'^e  a  Yomij  Man  Slionld  H-vve. 
Kiiowlcdse  a  Young  Htishand  StioulJ'HaTe. 
Kiionledso  a  Fatlier  gliould  Have. 
Knowleil::e  a  Fatljcr  Slionid  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Kno\vIed::c  a  Husband  .'^liould  Have. 
Knowlv'd::e  a  Young  Woman  ?hoitId  Have. 
Knowled'^ca  Y'ouns  Wife  Slionld  Have. 
KnowIe<lv;9  a  M  illir  Stmuld  Have. 

Knowledie  a  Stiller  Should  Impart  to  Her  DaughUr. 
Medical  Knowl--d:rc  a  AVife  Should  Hare. 

All  in  one  volnme.     Illustrated.    $3,011.  postpaid 
Write  for   "  Other  P.-ople's  Opinions  '"   and  Talile  of  Contentl 

Puritan  Pub.   Co..  777  Perry  BIdg..  Phila..  Pa. 
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Silver  City 


Mp.w  Mexico 


Come 

here  any  season 

to  cure  Tuberculosis ! 

A  tuberculous  patient  should  realize  how  vital 
it  is  to  get  away  at  once  to  the  most  favor- 
able climate,  regardless  of  what  the  season 
at  home  may  be. 

To  delay  Koing  until  next  winter  because  spring  will 
soon  be  here  will  greatly  decrease  your  chances  of  a 
cure  and  imrease  the  cost  and  time  needed  to  effect  it. 
Warm  weather  alone  does  not  stop  the  inroads  of 
tuberculosis.  Extremes  of  heat  are  really  worse  for  a 
patient  than  extremes  of  cold. 

The  wonderful  curative  climate  here  at  Silver 

City  is  as  effective  in  summer  as  in  winter 

—because  the  same  conditions  here  which  help  during 
winter  are  here  during  the  summer,  i.e.:  pure,  rare, 
dry  air,  curative  sunshine  and  high  altitude.  Yet,  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  comfort,  the  summer  here  is 
pleasant.  Owing  to  high  altitude  and  dryness,  the  days 
are  never  oppressive  and  nights  always  call  for  cover. 

So  ideal  is  this  climate,  all-year-round,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  that  the 

U.  S.  Government  after  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  all  the  great  health  sections,  chose 
this  locality  for  its  $1,500,000  Sanitarium. 

The  altitude  here  (over  a  mile  up)  had  much  to  do 
with  this  choice,  for  it  is  now  recognized  that  altitude 
increases  vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  corpuscles  and 
by  bringing  the  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculous  patient 
to  that  of  a  person  m  full  health. 

The  environment  here  is  beautiful — no  arid  desert;  the 
ground  is  covered  with  herbage  and  is  wooded  near 
town  and  heavily  wooded  back  towards  the  mountains. 
Beautiful  scenery;  good  roads.  .Silver  City  is  a  mod- 
ern town  of  4,ooo.  with  well  stocked  stores  and  every 
convenience  of  telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water, 
etc.  —  reached  via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and 
Soutliem  Pacific. 

The  cost  of  delay 

in  embracing  every  favorable  factor  is  not  only  reckoned 
in  time  and  money  but  in  lessened  chances  of  recovery. 
Plan  your  affairs  now  so  that  you  can  come  here  this 
spring  or  summer  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  won- 
derful climate  and  the  splendidly  equipped  sanitariums 
here.  Write  us  today  for  full  facts. 

DOCTORS  I  The  all-year-round  climatic  excellence  of 
Silver  City  will  surely  interest  you.  Allow  us  to  send 
you  some  detailed  technical  data,  prepared  by  member 
of  your  own  profession.    Please  address 

Sec'y,  302  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City ,  N. M. 

The  most  costLy  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


t  (I  E^^--^^*'"^"  ^'^*" 


Let  Us  Send  You    rprr 
,M  Ooz.  Bran  Cookies  rlfCC' 


0 


o5^ 


made  from  SwansDown  Ster- 
ilized Pure  Wheat  Bran.  They 
[are  simply  delicious  and  very 
Tiealthful.  Sentdaintily  packed 
in  moisture-proof  box,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  grocers'  name  and 
three  2  cent  stamps  to  pay  postage  and 
oacking.    This  offer  is  made  to  introduce 


SWANS  DOWN 
WHEAT  BRAN 


sterilized  pure  wheat —the  richest 
of  any  concentrated  foods  In  phos 
phateof  lime,  which  builds  bone 
and  strengthens  the  body  or- 
gans.    Used  in  many  homes  as  a 
nafura;  Jaxadrc.Fine  forBread.Cook- 
les  and  Muffins.     Write  for  FREfe  Cir- 
cular of  Recipes  and  Eleven  Uses. 

■sleheart  Bros.  (Est.  1856) 
Dept.  L,      Evansvilte,  Indiana 

Also  Makers  of  the   World   Famous 
ouians  Down  Cake  Flour. 


witir  , 

Recipes 
for 
Bran  Bread 
ran  Cookies 
Bran  Muf- 
fins 


value,  about  equally  divided  between  pre- 
ferred and  common,  out  of  tho  road's  total 
stock  capitiili/.atiori  <.f  .'«;;iir.,(KX),(HK).  He 
had  only  l,(KK)  sliartns  of  Soiilhcrn  Pacific 
.stcjck,  thai  conipany  beinf^  stcurdy  con- 
trtjlli'd  through  the  On-Kon  Short  Line, 
and  not  rttiuirin^c  any  larjfe  stockholdiiif^ 
on  his  part.  Likcwi.se  in  th«;  somewhat 
similar  ca.se  of  the  Illinois  Central  he  owned 
personally  only  17.'5  shares. 

"Ne.xt  to  these  holdings  in  'Ilarriman 
Hoady'  his  largest  railroad  interest  was  in 
Erie,  where  he  owned  .51,740,000  i)ar  value 
of  common  and  .'$S,S49,0OO  three-year  0 
percent,  collateral  trust  notes.  Thi.s' latter, 
which  was  by  far  his  largest  investment  in 
any  li.xt  interest  bearing  security,  was  the 
residt  of  his  historic  support  of  the  Erie 
early  in  1908  following  the  panic.  Besides 
the  Erie,  he  held  good-sized  blocks  of  stock 
in  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  lialtimore  & 
Ohio,  and  New  York  ('entral,  which  made 
him  director  in  those  companies.  Holdings 
of  SI, 000,000  St.  Paul  i)referred  and  $200,- 
000  Reading  common  may  have  been  pur- 
chased more  as  investments.  Large  hold- 
ings of  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  in  which 
he  was  a  director,  and  of  Interborough- 
Metropolitan  stock  were  likely  taken  on 
speculation. 

"Bank  stocks  and  that  in  the  Equitable 
Life,  all  having  an  appraised  market  value 
of  around  $8,000,000,  gave  him  a  sound 
bulwark  of  investment  security.  Invest- 
ment in  express  stocks,  which  are  now  far 
from  as  valuable  as  at  his  death,  were 
$2,ir,G,000in  Wells,  Fariro  &  Co.  and  $2,- 
202,800  in  United  States  E.xpress.  Other 
large  investments  were  in  Burlington's 
Illinois  division  4  per  cent,  bonds.  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  notes  and  receiver's  cer- 
tificates, Chicago  &  Alton  bonds,  and  In- 
terborough-Metropolitan  collateral  trust 
43'2S.  These  show  many  degrees  of  invest- 
ment value,  down  nearly  to  speculation. 

"Pure  speculation  is  found  in  $2,816,280 
par  value  of  Golden  Reward  Consolidated 
Gold  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  given  as  worth 
10  per  cent,  of  its  face  value;  $2,000,000  of 
Greene-Cananea  Copper,  worth  $900,000, 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  purchased  at 
well  above  that  figure  after  an  inspection 
of  the  mines.  Chicago  Subwav  stock  of  a 
par  value  of  $6,711,250,  worth  $1,107,356, 
also  looks  like  a  fall  that  might  have  hurt 
a  smaller  man.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  list 
shows  as  few  securities  of  no  value  as  any 
man  worth  $70,000,000,  whose  business  is 
not  that  of  simply  investing  funds,  is  likely 
to  leave.  It  shows  that  he  generously  sup- 
ported things  of  local  and  personal  interest 
to  him,  and  thereby  was  often  led  into  un- 
profitable investments." 

DELAY    IN    THE    DISSOLUTION     OF 
U.  P.    &  S.  P. 

On  March  15  it  became  known  that  the 
officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  would 
have  to  devise  a  new  plan  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  road  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia had  objected  to  some  of  the  terms 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Union 
Pacific  officials  and  Attorney-General 
Wickersham.  The  result  was  that  the 
rights  to  purchase  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  issued  to  stockholders  of  that  road 
and  Union  Pacific  were  recalled  and  the 
syndicate  formed  to  undertake  the  sale  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  stock  ($126,650,000) 
was  dissolved  by  limitation. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered,  if  not 
the  only  one,  pertains  to  the  ownership  of 
the  Central  Pacific  road,  the  line  by  which 
the  Union  Pacific  proceeds  from  Ogden  to 
San  Francisco.  The  former  plan  was  to 
purchase  this  road.  Whether  or  not  this 
plan  wall  finally  be  carried  out,  or  whether 
the   Union   Pacific   will  merely  lease   the 


This  Summer: 

Yellowstone 

fr^jl  f*  If  PI""  t-O  visit 
*  ~  *  ■•  America's  only 
Geyserland  during  season 
June  15  to  September  15. 
C.See  Geysers,  Cataracts, 
Canyons,  Snow-capped 
Peaks,  Mirror  Lakes,  Crystal 
Streams.  See  Beasts,  Birds 
and  Gamey  Fish.  Takealong 
your  rod  and  reel  and  enjoy 
great  sport  with  the  Yellow- 
Stone  Trout.     Go  via 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

only  line  to  Gardiner  Gate- 
way (shown  below)  erected 
by  Uncle  Sam  to  designate 
the  Park  as  a  national  pre- 
serve for  all  the  people. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklets 
about  the  Park  and  the  trips 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
over  the  Scenic  Highway. 
Address 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

General  Passenger  Agent 

St.  Paul 


Panama-PaciAc  Inl'lBxp'n, 
S^jn  Francisco:  1915 


Gardiner  ClI^May 

—      -  .-^'    /'.nt!  :l^{ 


Orifirfil  Yeltmefli 

-  R.:.l.  h.,-d 

1  /■",;.    iii  Rjiil-tvay 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  :inil  K.stiiiintes  l''iii-iiislie<l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


ORIGINAL 

"BULLET  PROOF'' 

WEBBING 


1.  Shows  webbing  tak- 

iyig  nail. 

2.  Turning  nail. 


for  strengthening  tires  and 
preventing  punctures  and 
blow  outs- — first  sold  in 
1908  has  doubled  its  sales 
each  year.  Simpler,  cheap- 
er, entirely  different  and 
better  than  liners,  fillers. 
etc.  "BULLET  PROOF" 
is  a  wide,  tough,  flexible 
webbing,  made  of  genuine 
Sea  Island  Cotton,  simply 
slipped  between  the  inner 
tube  and  casing.  Armors 
the  tube  and  takes  the 
strain  off  casing — "just  as 
if  the  inner  tube  was  that 
much  thicker."  Note  re- 
duced prices  per  tire 
(delivered). 


28x3  or  3K    $i-8o 

30X3>^  -     -      1-95 
30x4-     -    -      2.15 

32x3^   -    -      2.15 
32x4  -    -    -      2.50 

32X4K  -     -       2-7° 

34X3K      $2-!»5 
34x4     -        2.60 

34X4K        2.85 
36x4     -        2.65 

36X4K 

or  5      2.90 

Order  a  set  today — you 
on  request. 

cannot  do  better.    Booklet 

WABAN   WEBBING   CO. 

207  Essex  Street                                        Boston 

March  29,  1913 
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Central  Pafifif  instead  of  buying  it,  re- 
niains  to  be  dccidi'd.  It  is  believed  by 
many  juTsons  tliat  both  Union  Pac-ific  and 
Southern  Pacific  systems  will  be  left  in- 
tact, the  only  important  point  to  be 
arranged  in  the  new  ])lan  ))eing  how  to  dis- 
pusG  of  tiie  §12(),(i.'j0,000  of  Southern 
Pacific  stock  o-wnefl  by  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  California  Commission  is  expected 
rigidly  to  oppose  any  plan  whicli  wouhl 
call  for  breaking  up  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  of  Avhich  tlu>  Central  Pacific  is  a 
part.  Just  how  long  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete a  new  plan  no  one  definitely  knows, 
but  it  is  expected  tluit  one  will  be  ready 
by  the  first  week  of  April. 

WHAT  IT  COST  TO  LIVE  IN  IMPERI.4L 
ROME 

An  attempt  made  by  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian in  the  year  301  a.u.  lo  restrain  ad- 
vances in  the  prices  of  commodities  led 
at  the  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  record 
of  prices  that  is  still  extant.  Little  was 
known  in  Diocletian's  day  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  He  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  adjust  prices  to  purchasing  i)ower. 
The  result  of  his  attempt  was  naturally  a 
failure. 

In  the  extant  records  of  this  famous  and 
ill-starred  economic  experiment  ajjpears  a 
statement  as  to  the  value  in  Roman  money 
of  a  pound  of  gold.  From  this  it  has  be- 
come possible  to  reduce  the  prices  of  com- 
modities then  current  in  Rome  to  American 
terms,  and  Prof.  Frank  S.  Abbott,  of 
Princeton,  in  a  book  recently  issued  under 
the  title  "The  Common  People  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  has  done  so.  Following  are 
articles  of  food  with  the  prices  at  wliich 
they  were  sold  in  Rome  in  the  year  301  a.d.: 

(Unit  of  measure,  the  bushel) 

Whoat 33.6  cents 

Barley 74.5  " 

Rye 45.0  " 

Millet,  groimcl 74.5 

MiUet,  whole 37.0  " 

Beans,  groiuul 74.5  " 

Beans,  not  ground 45.0  " 

Lentils 74.5  " 

Peas,  various  sorts 74.5 

Oats   22.5  " 

Mustard $1.12 

(Unit  of  measure,  the  quart) 

Oil,  first  quality 30.3  cents 

Oil,  second  quality 18.0 

Vinegar 4.3  " 

Salt,  bushel 74.5  " 

Honey,  best 30.3  " 

Honey,  second  qxiality 15.0 

(Unit,  unless  otherwise  stated,'poimd  avoirdupois) 

Pork 7.3  cents 

Beef 4.9  " 

Goat's  flesh  or  mutton 4.9  " 

Pig's  liver 9.8  " 

Ham,  best 12.0  " 

Goose 43.5  " 

Pair  of  fowls 20.0 

Pair  of  pigeons 10.5  " 

Lamb 7  3  •' 

Kid 7.3  " 

Butter 9.8  " 

Sea  flsh  with  sharp  spines 14.0  " 

Fi.sh,  second  quality 9.7  " 

River  flsh.  best  quahty 7.3  " 

Fish,  .second  quality 4  8  " 

Salt  fish 8.3  " 

Oysters  (by  the  hundred) 43.5  " 

Dry  cheese 7.3  " 

Sardinia 9.7  " 

Artichokas.  large  (5) 4.3  " 

Lettuce,  best  (5) 17  " 

Cabbages,  best  (5) 17  " 

Cabbages,  small  (10) 1.7  " 

Turnips,  large  (10) 1.7  " 

Watercrt\ss.  per  bunch  of  20 4.3  " 

Cucumbers,  first  quality  (10) 1.7  " 

Cucumbers,  small  (20) ." 1.7  " 

Garden  asparagus,  per  bunch  (25) 2.6  " 

W  ild  a.sparagus  (.50) 1.7  " 

Shelled  green  beans,  quart .  .  .  . , 3  0  " 

Eggs  (4) 17  ■• 

Snails,  large  (20) 17  " 

Apples,  best  (10) "    17  •* 

Apples,  small  (40) 17  '• 

Figs,  best  (25) 17  " 

Taiile  grapes  (2.8  pounds) .'.     l!7  " 

Sheep's  milk,  quart 6  0  " 

Cheese,  fresh,  quart 6.0  " 

(Continued  on  page  749) 
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COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

ONE  week  of  enjoyable  health-building  at  the  Battle  Creek 

Sanitarium  is  worth  many  weeks  of  formal  amusement  at  the 

seashore  or  fashionable  resort.  To  the  jaded  business  man,  to 

the  woman  grown  weary  of  social  demands,  to  all  who  seek 

refreshing    rest    and    diversion,    the    Sanitarium    affords    an 

ideal  resting  spot. 

Here  everything  is  scientifically  planned  for  rest,  recreation  and  health  im- 
provement — you  eat,  sleep  and  live  daily  for  hecJth  in  a  wholesome,  health- 
winning  environment.  Beautiful  expanses  of  shaded  lawn,  picturesque  lake 
views  and  the  delightful  climate  for  which  Michigan  is  noted — ail  combine 
to  make  Battle  Creek  the  favorite  spring  and  summer  resort. 

The  outdoor  life,  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  volley  ball,  riding,  dnving, 
motoring,  sailing,  tramping — these  and  many  other  pleasant  outdoor  rec- 
reations are  encouraged  by  the  most  abundant  facilities  and  favorable 
conditions. 

In  addition  lo  these  many  unique  advantages,  guests  have  always  at 
hand  the  special  medical  advice  and  service  for  which  this  institution  is 
famous  throughout  the  world.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more 
complete  and  extensive  equipment  of  means  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
All  the  most  recent  scientific  forms  of  hydrotherapy,  electrotherapy, 
mechanotherapy,  diathermy,  radium,  medical  gymnastics,  electrical 
exercises,  the  antitoxic  dietary  and  all  other  effective  curative  measures 
are  applied  by  over  three  hundred  specially  trained 
physicians  and  nurses. 

If  you  are  planning  a  sojourn  or  vacation,  get 
the  facts  about  a  real   "  rest  "  vacation  at 
Battle  Creek.        Get  back  to  nature 
for  a  while. 

Send  For  These  Free 
Booklet* 


i  BOATING 


Box  I34C 

The  Sanilarium 
BaltkCiftk.MicK 

Send  me  the  Sanitarium 

ustrated  Prospectus,  the 

Summer  Vacation  Booklet 

and  copies  of  Menus  FREE. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


The   Berkshire  Hills 

SANATORIUM 

FOR   THE  SCIENTIFIC  TRF.ATMENT   OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 

With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.  When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D. 

(Formeily  Drs.  W.  E.  Drown  &  Son) 
North    Adams.    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


City  and  County  Map- 

of  LOS  ANGELES 

LO.S  ANGELES  lies  midway  between 
moiuitains  and  sea.  Finest  electric  .nter- 
urban  system  in  the  world  links  the  city 
with  beautiful  mountain  and  ocean  resorts 
open  the  year  'round.  This  map  shows  ex- 
,  how  LOSANGELESissitiiated— gives  com- 
plete street  and  railroad  index  andotherinforni.ition. 
A  request  will  brinj?  it  FREE— write  to  Dept.  18. 
Cha.mbekofCu.m.merce,  LOS  ANGELES, C.'\L. 


FLORIDA  HOMESEEKERS 
AND  INVESTORS 

can  secure  valuable  information  on  Florida  crops,  climate, 
soil,  schools,  etc.  Many  business  openings  and  some  low- 
priced  land  in  this  vicinity.    Address 

J.  T.  HENNESSEY,  Sec.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Lake  Worth,  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida 
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Travel  cinci  I?c50f1  Directorij 


to    JAMAICA     and    the 
PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.    HAYTI.    COLOMBIA. 

COSTA  RICA. 

by   '•  PRl  N  Z  "    and   other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
T.i  the  I.ANl)  OK  THE  MIU- 

MUm     SUN 

SCOTLAND  .OR  KNEY  St  FAROE 

ISLANDS,    ICELAND,   SPITZ- 

BERGEN,    NORTH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

t  rom  Haiubiirii.duiinK JUNE, 

JULY   and    AUGUST,    l»    ».!>■ 

Vlt'TOKIA  I.l'ISE.  S  S  HIS- 

MAKCK&  S  S,  METEOR 


Write  foi  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


Cumiort  and  Convenience  Without  a  Crowd 
KlliOPK 

Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  in- 
cliidinsr  fifteen  clays  autouiohil- 
iiiS.  Apiil  12,  Spain  and  Portugal,  April 
2.5.  Seventeen  other  tours  to  Mediter- 
ranean, British  Isles,  North  Cape,  Rus- 
sia, and  General  European  Tours. 

A  NKW  IDKA  IN  TKAVEL 
Italy,  I'avari.i,  France,  England,  with 
lectures  by  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
M  Solomon  Reinach,  Signors  Biagi  and 
Villari  and  others.  Europe  interpreted  by 
some  of  its  master  minds.  All  travel  first 
class  and  only  best  hotels  used.    June  28. 

AUTOMOBILK  TOUKS 
Tours  to  Europe  including  from  ten  days 
to  five  weeks  automobiling  in  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Dolomites, 
and  Black  Forest.  June  11,  12,  19,  July 
1  and  later. 
AllOlXU  the  WORLD.  Year's  Tour,  July  1, 

Other  Tours,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  &  Dec. 
//  '///(•//  booklet  7tniy  "ii'e  setui you  ? 

Ksi.VIiioikI    <t    Mhilooiiib    fa, 
Boston,    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  British  Isles.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.   Small  parties. 

Pension  Tours 

For  the  summer  vacation. 

$275 .00  upwards. 

THK  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 
RaVmond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston  N.V.  Phila.  Chicago   San  Fran. 


Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 

T>ie  "Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
OF  ENGLAND.  On  your  way  to  London 
from  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard  or 
Bristol  visit  Historic  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
or  Wales,  Shakespeare's  country,  via  Chester, 
Warwick,  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
0.xford,  W^indsor,  etc. 

Illustrated     booklet     of     tours,     and 

useful  Mafiof  Great  Britain— FRKK. 

T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Agt.,501 5th  Ave.,  NewYork 

R,  H.  Lea,  35  Adalaide  St,  E„  Toronto,  Can, 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
beat  Open  and  Closed 
Automobilea  for  Britiah 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  (including 
57,000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The   fifth  annual  edition  of 

Through     Europe    in    an 

Auto."  fully  describes  our 

services.    Free  on  request. 

IVrile  to  us  about  everythine 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


! 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand.  London,  England 


>Mlstor  foijws 


LUXURIOUS    CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLUSIVE  RATES  :  No  Vexatious  Extras. 
Routes  couipiied  (free  to  Patrous)  for  any 
Tours  in  Great  Britain. 

If  You  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

writo  for  our  book  of  MntorCar  Tours  in  Great 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  you  can  hire  a 
Luxuiiously  Appointed  Autouiobile — two,  four 
or  six-seater — for  any  period  or  distance,  all 
expenses  included.  Our  chauffeurs  are  picked 
men  —  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
FRASER.    McLEAN  organization. 

Agents  for  TJ.  S.  America: 

RAYMOND      &    WHITCOMB     CO. 

NewYork,  Boston.  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN  r^irc^„' 

14  &  15  Cockspur  St.,  London,  S.W  ,  Eng. 


■See  Switzerland 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler's Gnide  in  Switzerland,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads, hotels,  points  of  interest,  etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
Jf  Bureau  of  Switzerland, 
l^*  241  FifthAvc.New  York  Citj  ' 

LONDON    HOTELS 


NEAR    THE    BRITISH      niUSEUM 
KINGSLEY  HOTKL. 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom,  Attendance  and 
lireakfast  from  §1.32:  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  $2.04.  Hooklet  from  Uigrst  Travel 
nnreuu.    Cablt^s;    ^^Rookeraft.  Westeent,  London.'* 


BRIGHTON.        PRINCES  HOTEL. 

Grand  Avenue.  Hove.  Tel.  "24&4.  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literar.v  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf, Tennis,  Croquet.  Bath- 
ing, Aviation  Apply.  Manager,  PRINCES 
HOTEL,  BRIGHTON. 


London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  1  euineas   (110,50)   weekly. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directorg 


DUNNING   TOURS 

(the  licst  in  Travel) 

.%ruund  Ihi*  World 

Westward,  September  20. 

Eastward,  November  1ft. 
Mediterranean  April  12,  June  3,  7,  28. 
Northern  Koulc  nlay  7,  June  24. 
North  Cape— kuisia  June  24. 

IJKACON  TOURS 
Holy  Land  .April  23,  July  1. 
Italy-  England  Apr  26,  May  17,  Jun  28,  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  11,  14,  28,  July  2,  5, 
Norway   June  25.       Music    Lovers'    July  2. 
r.ook  Lovers' June  28.     Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  Tou 


rs  for  families  and  private 
Motor  Tours. 


:pe 
parties 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Con(re(«tioiial  Building,  Boiton,  Mmu. 

sumMer^rips 

lu    Hill),    lliiliiiatla.    T.vrol.   Mnllzer- 
l:iii(l.   Fi'ii  IKM' and  Kii(;liiiiil 

4(!lh  ^4t 
;<)KK 


The  Misses  Phillips,  ""''^i!. 


nv.\Aunxv\:\.  tovrs  i.v  eiropI': 

April,  June,  luly.  Private  parties  under  cul- 
tured leadership.  Tenth  .Sea-^on.  ftlLS.S 
I'ANTLINL)  and  SIGNOR  TORTORA  of 
Rome.     612  Euclid,  Cleveland. 


1895  THE  BOYD  TOURS  1913 

3U('lareiuIoii  PI.,  ISIoomlifUl,  N  .  J. 

SPAIN.  ITALY,  NOKVVAY,  RU.SSIA 
FOR    DISCKIMINATING    TRAVELERS 


'^t-^^^BOtJT      T'Ft/VN/EL.      &     TOCIFIS        I  r* 


^SWEDEN  ANOOENMARK. 

SCAfMOIIN/WI/VIN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

la  OROAOWAy.GErsL.AOEMCV.  M  tw  yORK  C 1 1> 


FITPOPF    Select  Party.    Leadership 
JuUIVv/A  Ij     of  college  professor.    June 


toAugust.  ModerateCost. 
COLLEGIAN  TOURS.  EASTON.  PA. 

PI  ADK"     XniTPC    Around  the  World 
^^L..m\IV,      1  f  UIViJ  $1860— $2800 

Leadership  and  agreeable  companionship 
make  for  the   greatest    satisfaction.      East- 
bound  and  westbound  tours  in  the  fall. 
FRANK   C.    CLARK,   Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


A 


DEU-TA  TOORS 

Parties  sailing  in  June  and  [uly 

Europe    and    British     Isles 

Flt.«I\K  R.  SKM.KCK 

315  N.  Monroe  St.,         Peoria,  111. 

EAGER  TOURS 

Small,  select  parties,  high-grade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 
April  12,  $680.  EUROPE  in  May,  June  and 
July  $400  to  $900.  Write  for  "Ocean  Sail- 
ings," booklet  for  independent  travelers  with 
rates  and  sailings  all  lines. 
'i'iiiiEagerToiii'Sl'i>.,3USN.thai'lesSt„l!aUiaiore,IUd 


EUROPE  C''^^<^^  "''.^^P'^s  t<>  Glasgow, 
kWnUrk  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  l,ibby,    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Going 
Abroad  ? 

Here   are  four   thoroughly 
enjoyable,  profitable  books. 

In  London  Town 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  Smith  knows  how 
to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of  the 
town,"  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  a  hovel 
or  a  palace,  noonday  or  midnight.  Brim- 
ful of  news,  illustrations,  laughs.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  jolly  good  book 
on  the  gayest  parts  of  life  in  Paris.  135 
captivating  pictures  by  the  author  and  sev- 
eral noted  French  artists.  Fully  illus- 
trated.   Cloth,  $1.50. 

Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  book 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketcl'.es  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  12mo,  cloth, 
$1.20.  

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS,  COMPANY 
44-60  £B«t  23d  Street  New  York 


Go 
to 


HOLLAND 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

The  Centenary  of  the  Ki-,',, ration  of 
Holland's  Independence  will  be  celebra- 
ted this  summer  by  interesting  exhibi- 
tions and 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

iiitluilui-,  t!ie  in.iUo'ut.iUuii  i,i    u.c  I'tate 
i'alace  at  Tlic  Hague. 

The  quickcct  route  from  England 
to  Holland  is  via  I'lukiiinfi,  on  the 
new  Htcamcrs  dc  luxe,  the  largest 
crosslnit  the  Channel. 

For  booklets,  linie-tables  and  all  infor- 
mation apply  to  .\iii<-ri<-aii  Ajfeiioy. 
NethcrlaiKl  >tatc  Kailu.iys  and 
Fltishiiii:  Koul«%:{;J4  I'ifth  .Vv»-.. 
-New  \oi'k. 


Fer>»nall.>     <  ondiiricd    I'ai-lifx  in 
.M:i.v.  June   unil  Jiil^    to  tli<- 

co.\'ri.\i<:.\T  .t\i>  iiitri'i>i<ii  i!<i,io«< 

IVORW.%  V  ,  !Sn  KUI':  V  a  DK.\.M.4  ick 

SKND  FOR    )TINKR*nlF-S 
We  hn-!ie  unequalled  fncilitiesjor  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
Netv  J  'ork  or  Boston.     H  rite /or  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  travel. 

Geohge  E.  Marstebs 

24.<i  W.isliiiigtoii  St  .  BosUjn    31  W    3«th  ,St  ,  N.  Y. 


K 

N 
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Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers'  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "Dollars  and 
Cents  in  Foreign  Lands." 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KtJHNE 
Dept.  S,     16  William  Street,  New  York 


EUROPE 

$335 

S.  H.  LONCLEY 

314  Main  St..     WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Russia,  Norway.  Sweden,  North  Cape.  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Austria,  Holland.  Belgium, 
France,  England,  Scotland.  Small  party  sail- 
ing June  14th.  First-class  transportation, 
Superior  Hotels.  Fifth  Season.  Send  for  l>cKjklet. 
Dr.  WEBBER-THOMPSON.   Fernandina,   Florida. 


KUGLER'S 


ENJOYARLE 
TOIRS  (ISth  VFAK) 
Continental  Eorope,    Scandinavia,    British  Islet 

Small  parties, superior accommodations,many 
delightful  features.  Special  Tours  arranged. 
KlULEK  T0L'K8    -    0  E.  4th  Ave..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


$370 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Other  popular  Tours.   University  men,  leaders. 
TheSheltouTgurs,  22  OldSouthiildg  ,  lloston.Mass. 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
Januar.v  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best  management,    best   testimonials,  and 

the  lowest  prices  in  the  World. 

TEHPLE   TOIIRS,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Moss. 


Europe 


Orient 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAINE  TOURS.    GI.ENS  FALLS.  N.  T. 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

Sailings  June  and  July  to  Naples  and  the 
North.    E.  W.  Van  Dusen,  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  " '.jtva  y 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring-  and  sunmier  tours. 
Send  for  illnstrated  hooklet  with  maps. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  £.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Let  us  tell  you  about  our  tours? 
They  cover  three  distinct 
grades  of  travel,  #i,s,T  and  up. 

WALTER  H.  WOODS  CO.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston 


EUROPE 


A 


LTHOUSE'S 


11 


SELECT 
FOREIGN 


OURS 


Delightful  Tourfl.      Europe, 

Mediterranean  und  the  Orient, 

British   Isle."*,    Scanihnavi: 

Russia.  SpeLiiil  Tour  Around  ' 
the  World  in  November.  Bermiuln,  Panama,  Weat 
Indies.  Comprehensive  Itineraries,  Attr;ictive  Frice». 
Send  lur  DesLripiive  Illustrated  Booklet, 

Aitbouse  Toart  Company,  1886  Walnut  St.*  PUIft 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

(Continued  from  page  747) 

A.  W.  Ferrin,  commenting  in  Moody's 
Magazine  on  these  prices,  remarks  that 
while  it  uiaj'  seem  absurd  to  Americans 
that  a  I' Roman  citizen  kicked  at  paying 
five  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  when  an  Amer- 
ican pays  five  cents  apiece  for  them,"  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  prices  are  always 
relative.  When  eggs  Avere  selling  in  Rome 
at  five  cents  a  dozen,  the  standard  wages  of 
lalxjrers,  teachers,  etc.,  wero  low.  The 
following  list  shows  the  daily  wages  that 
prevailed  in  many  callings: 

Where  (fc)  is  sot  down,  the  workman  receives 
his  '■  keep"  also 

Manual  laborer  (k),  per  day 10.8  cents 

Bricklayer  (.k) 21.0      " 

Joiner  (interior  work)  (fc) 21.0      " 

Carpenter  (k) 21. (i      " 

Stone-mason  {k) 21.0      " 

Wall-painter  {k) 32.4      " 

Wagon-maker  (*) 21.0      " 

Smith  (fc) 21.0      " 

Baker  (A) 21.0      " 

Ship-builder,  for  sea-going  sliips  (fc) .  .  .  .  20.0      " 

Ship-biiilder.  for  river  boats  (k) 21.0      " 

Barber,  for  cacli  man 9      " 

Sheep-shearer,  for  each  sheep  (k) 9      " 

Coppersmith,    for   work   in   brass,    per 

pound 3.5      " 

Coppersmith,  for  work  in  copper,  per 

pound 2.6 

Sewer-eleaner,  per  day  (k) 10.9 

Writer.  100  lini's  best  writing 10.9      " 

Writer,  100  lines  ordinary  writing 8.7      " 

Tailor,    for   cutting   out    and    flnisliing 

over-garment  of  first  (luality 26.1      " 

Tailor,    for   cutting   out   and   finishing 

over-garment  of  second  quality 17.4      " 

For  trousers 8.7 

Gvmnastic     teacher,     per    pupil,     per 

"month 21.6      " 

Emplovee  to  watch  cliildren,  per  child, 

per  month 21.6     " 

Elementary    teacher,    per    pupil,    per 

■     month 21.6      " 

Teacher  of  arithmetic,   per  pupil,  per 

month 32.6      " 

Teacher  of  stenography,  per  pupil,  per 

month 32.0      " 

Writing  teacher,  per  pupil,  per  month. . .  21.6      " 
Teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  geometry,  per 

pupil,  per  month 87.0     " 

Teacher    of    rhetoric,    per    pupil,    per 

month S1.09 

Advocate  or  counsel  for  presenting  a 

case 1.09 

For  finishing  a  case 4.35 

Teacher  of  architecture,  per  pupil,  per 

month 43.5  cents 

Mr.  Ferrin  Las  further  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  two  tables: 

"If  we  take  the  wages  of  a  Roman 
carpenter  as  21  cents  a  day  and  add  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  for  his  'keep,'  it  ajipears 
that  the  Roman  received  only  one-ninth 
to  one-fifteenth  as  much  paj'  as  the  Amer- 
ican ($2.50  to  S4.00  a  day),  while  the 
average  price  of  meat  was  about  one-third 
that  of  to-day,  and  the  prices  of  wheat,  rj'e, 
and  barley  make  even  a  worse  showing  for 
Rome.  Fresh  fish  in  the  year  301  cost 
almost  as  mtich  as  it  does  now.  A  working- 
man  of  ancient  Rome  would  have  consid- 
ered himself  a  plutocrat  on  the  wages  of  a 
modern  American  artizan,  and  if  he  can 
now  look  across  the  Styx,  he  is  probably 
wondering  what  we  are  howling  about." 

INVESTMENTS  FOR  MEN  OF 
LIMITED  MEANS 

Grant  Houghton  (which  may  or  may 
not  be  a  pen  name)  contributes  to  the 
Northwestern  Advocate  some  advice  as  to 
investments  for  men  of  small  means,  with 
special  reference  to  clergymen.  He  cites 
one  particular  clergyman  A\ho  had  already 
invested  several  thousand  dollars  in  bonds 
yielding  from  4  to  5  ptr  cent.,  but,  at- 
tracted by  an  offering  of  industrial  pre- 
ferred stock  yielding  7,  he  was  tempted  to 
■withdraw  a  thousand  dollars  from  a saATngs- 
bank  and  buy  ten  shares  of  the  preferred 
Stock.    Before  doing  so,  however,  he  con- 
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2  CRUISES,  16  DAYS,  $145  UP 

S.  S.  VICTORIA  LUISE 

April  10  and  30 


Largest  Steamer  Cruising  in  the  Caribbean 

HAMBURG  -  AMERICAN  LINE 

45  BROADWAY 


iS^8  BATh  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  p'mmbins,   little  nat«i. 

Weight  l.')  pounds,  (olds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  batbl,  far  betur  than  tin  tub*.     Laat* 

for  j«ar8.   Write  for  special  wsnta  offer  fend  detorlpttoo. 

BotiliitaB  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  124   Vancii  BtiMt.   teltia,  0. 
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OME  GYMNASTICS 

ON  LING'S  SYSTEM.   By  Aiidm  Wide,  V.D. 


A  series  of  exercis 
by  mail,  54c.     Kl " 


u  o   01  oai:.!-!.     u;  anuria  iiiuc,  H.u. 

ses  mostly  without  apparatus,  50c.  net. 
.\k  k  \ViO.\AI.L8  COSlPA.liT,  NEW  VUKk. 


Read  The  Literary  Digest 
En  Voyage 

For  the  convenience  of  our  many  patrons  accustomed  to  making  frequent  ocean  voyages, 
we  announce  that  The  Literary  Digest  in  attractive  morocco  leather  covers  is  now  to  be  had 
in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  following  sixty-four  trans- Atlantic  liners: 


North 

German 

Lloyd 


STEAM  KRS 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie 

Kaiser  With  elm  II 

Kronprinz  Willtelm 

Kaiser  ]  I  'ilhebn  Der  Grosse 

George  Washiugion 

Berlin 

Pritiz  Friedrith  Wilheliii 


STEAMERS 


White  Star 
Line 


f  Baltic 
Cejric 
Celtic 
Olympic 
Majestic 
Teutonic 
Adriatic 


Holland- 
America   Line 


STEAMERS 

f  New  Amsterdam 
I  Noordatn 
\  Ryiidam 

Rotterdam 

Potsdam 


Scandinavian- 
American  Line 


STEAMERS 

Oscar  II 
Hellig  Olav 
United  States 
C.  F.  Tietsren 


Anchor 
Line 


STE.\MERS 

California 
Cameronia 
Caledonia 
Columbia 


Italian 
Lines 


STEAMERS 
'  Stampalia 
A  neon  a 
America 
Diica  D'Aosta 


Hamburg- 
American  Line 


.STEAMERS 

Cincinnati 

Kaiser  in  Aitguste   Victoria 

President  Lincoln 

President  Grant 

Cleveland  ♦ 

Amerika 

Hamburg 

Victoria  Luise 

Moltke 


Cunard 
Lines 


STEAMERS 

Mauretania 

Lusitania 

Campania 

Caronia 

Carmania 

Saxonia 

Iver?iia 

Carpathia 

Pannonia 

Franconia 

Laconia 


Red  Star 
Line 


STEAMERS 

Lapland 
Finland 
Vaderland 
Zee  land 
Krooyiland 


American 
Line 


STEAMERS 

[  New  York 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 
,  Philadelphia 


Atlantic 

Transport 

Line 


STEAMERS 
Minnehaha 
.\/innefonka 
Minneapolis 
Minnewaska 


The  Literary  Digest  is  also  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  library  cars  of  nearly  all  the 
through  trains  of  the  leading  American  railways. 
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WEDDING  I 

Invitat  lo/is  a /id  B 

Announcements  m 

F.xquisitf ly  produied  by  the  ^ 

most    Hnisliri.1    Kfoup  of  en-  ^= 

gravers  in  this  country —  ^ 

Absolutely    Correct  H 

111  Form — Every  Detail  J 

Haiul  Engraved,  in  Script — Copper  Plate  ^^ 

and  thf  Vfry  Finest  Paper  stock  employed —  ^^ 

Jio.oo  lor  tirst   loo.  ^^ 

Delivered    FREE  within  a    radius  of  6oo  ^^ 

miles  of  Philadelphia.  ^= 

Sfi.VD    TOR    SAMPLES    AXD     COM-  S 

I'LETLi  PRICE  LIST.  g 

HOSKINS  I 

Social    Stationers   and  B 

Engravers  g 

912    Chesinut    Street  H 

Philadelphia  H 


12Tr[[S 


SELECT   VARIETIES 


BEST   STANDARD    STOCK 
2  APPLES,  2  PEARS,  2  PLUMS, 
3    CHERHIES,    3  PEACHES 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  strictly  high  grade 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs 
GROVER  NURSERY  CO.,  EST.  1890 
69  TnusT  Building.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


sullfd  !i  firm  of  jiivcsftiunt  brokers,  wlio 
rciiiiiuU'd  him  tliut  iin  investment  for  one 
man  mi^^ht  not  he  fit  for  unotiicr;  that  is, 
a  man  of  iurtfe  means  mi^jht  safely  hiiy  this 
preferred  stock,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
afford  the  risk,  hut  a  man  to  whom  income 
was  important  shoidd  not  do  so.  He  was 
therefore  advised  to  stick  to  bonds  yield- 
iufjf  from  432  to  b\i  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hoii(,'hton  cites  one  reason  in  par- 
ticular why  responsible  l)ankers  hesitat(( 
to  recommend  industrial  preferred  shares 
to  i)eople  of  limited  means,  or  to  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  income  from  in- 
vestments. Such  j)ersons  should  unques- 
tionably invest  their  money  jn  mortgage 
bonds,  preferably  first- mortgage  })onds,  or 
at  least  in  bond  i.ssues  having  ahead  of 
them  only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  first-mortgage  bonds.  This  gives  them 
as  to  security  a  first  lien  on  properties  the 
value  of  which  is  likely  to  increase  in  future. 
A  wealthy  man,  however,  or  a  busi- 
ness man  who  is  j)rosperous,  seeking  a 
maximum  return,  maj'  find  opportunities 
for  fairly  safe  investments  yielding  him 
about  7  per  cent.  These,  when  combined 
with  investments  in  mortgage  bonds  and 
other  first-class  issues,  would  secure ,  di- 
versification and  i)rol)ably  advancement, 
but  some  risk,  and  this  a  well-to-do  per- 
son is  able  to  take. 

Advice  from  Investment  as  to  the  pres- 
ent being  a  good  time  for  the  purchase  of 
weU-seasoned  railroad  stocks  is  quoted 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  large  houses  in 
Wall  Street  agrees  with  this  view;  it  be- 
lieves the  present  is  a  time  "for  the  small 
and  cautious  investor  to  take  advantage 


of,"  provided  lie  "would  select,  buy, 
and  put  awa}'  jxsrmanentli'  good  securi- 
ties." An  actual  investment  of  .S1(),(XX) 
made  by  one  of  its  customers  early  in 
Mandi  is  cited.  This  person  was  advised, 
to  buy  ten  shares  in  nine  difTerent  rail- 
roads, as  outlin(!d  in  the  subjoined  table. 
Had  the  sum  in  his  hands  for  investmcmt 
been  $."j,(KK),  the  same  j>roperties  might 
have  been  chosen  for  investment,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  being  five  instead  of  ten. 
With  a  sum  of  only  .S1,0(X)  he  might  have 
purchased  one  share  of  each  road.  This 
house  believes  that  the  jjurchase  outright 
of  such  stocks  from  time  to  time,  "wlien 
the  countrj-  happens  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  hesitation  as  it  now  is,  and  these  stocks 
held  for  several  years,  must  show  gratify- 
ing results  in  the  end." 


No.  Price 

Shares     Security  Paid 

10     Atch.com 100  J^ 

10     B.  &0.com 100 

10     Ot.  Ntlin.  pfd 120  H 

10     New  York  Cent 105  »i 

10     Nor.  Pac 115^8 

10     Penna.  (full  shares) .  1 18  K 

10     St.  Paul  com 108 

10     Sou.  Pac 99H 

10     Illinois  Cent 123 


Pres. 

Cost    An 

.Divs. 

$1,008.75 

$G0 

1,000.00 

(iO 

1,2(15.00 

70 

1.057.50 

50 

1,153.75 

70 

1,1 82. .50 

C(} 

1,080.(K) 

50 

990.25 

CO 

1,230.00 

70 

$9,973.75     $550 


Natural  Result. — "  So  Kitty  and  Jack 
have  quarrelled?  " 

"  Yes;  she  told  him  that  when  they  meet 
again  it  must  be  as  strangers." 

"  Jack  doesn't  seem  to  mind  it  much." 

"  Well,  you  see  he  knows  that  if  they 
meet  as  strangers  she's  bound  to  start  a 
flirtation  with  him." — Boston   Transcript^ 


CAi\ss\  ricO    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  iree.  Higliest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assined.  Sendsl<etch 
or  model  for  tree  search.  Watson  E.  Coi.k- 
MAN,  Pat.  Lawyer, 624  K St. Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tlirougii  me.  3  boolcs 
with  list  2UU  inventions  wanted  sent  iree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  iee. 
K.  U.Owen. 45 Owen  ljldg.,\Vasiiington,D.C. 

P.ATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p.  Cuide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i\o  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less)— Rented  anywliere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  _  First  class  rebuilt  macliines— rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  ior  t'atalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892J,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  t/iei'r  bencjit. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  re|)ort  as  to 
patentability.  .  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 

LITERARY    NOTICES 

SPEAKERS  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers — and 
given  aid  on  special  subjects-  by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  York),  1547 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 

REAL    ESTATE 


GO  SOUTH  AND  PROSPER-The  great- 
est opportunities  in  America  are  offered  by 
Southeastern  States.  Fortunes  are  made  from 
truck,  fruit,  poultry,  cattle,  dairying  and  gen- 
eral farming.  Land  values  lowest  in  America. 
Climatic  and  living  conditions  ideal.  Farm 
lists,  the  "Southern  Field"  magazine  and  all 
facts  free.  M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and 
Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Railway,  Room 
57,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BIOCHE1»1ISTRV 

Send    stamp    for  leaflet.    Twelve  lessons 
in  the  science  of  Biochemistry  #1.U0.  Address 
DR.  GEO.  W.  CAREY, 

P.  O.  Box  293, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 


Summer  Homes  Wanted 

Now  is  the  time  to  offer  your  seashore  cottage — your  moun- 
tain bungalow — your  farm-land  home,  etc.,  for  rent  or  sale 

Immediate  Action  is  Necessary 

People  seeking  summer  homes  make  their  plans  in  the  e;irlv  sprinc  You  should  bo 
ready  to  tell  these  seekers  just  what  you  have.  OlUt  KFAL-ESTATE  UIRE(!TORY 
has  been  the  means  of  disposing  of  several  larse  and  v.du:ible  properties  This  DT- 
RECTORY  will  appear  in  tlie  issue  dated  April  5ih  and  will  feature  SDMMER-HOJIE 
ADVERTISING.  Write  immediately  for  information,  rates,  etc.,  to 

Konl-Estato  Diroelory   of 
THE  UTERARY  DIGEST  .         -  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


You  Need  Never  Say  "I  FORGOT!" 


Learn  Prof. 
LOISETTE'S 


MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  is  not  some  new-fangled,  untried  system,  nor  another  one  of 
the  countless  systems  of  simple  mnemonics, but  is  founded  on  the  la'xus 
of  the  min  J  a.nd  has  been  tested  now  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century. 

Among  those  who  have  tested  it  and  indorse  it  are  some  of  the 

most  prominent,  level-headed  men  of  affairs  here  and  abroad. 

WILLIAM  WALDORF  ASTOR  says : 
"  Prof.  Loisette  has  greatly  strengthened  my 
natural  memory  and  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
learn  Loisette's  System  and  no  other." 

THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAITE  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  commendation  of  Loisette's  method,  said :  "  Learn  this  system 
and  you  will  have  the  power  to  command  all  book  learning  as  well  as  the 
minutest  details  of  any  complicated  system." 

HARRY  KELLAR,  the  noted  magician— a  man  who  in  his  profession  has 
great  need  of  a  ready  and  accurate  memory,  says :  "  Loisette's  teaching 
applies  to  all  subjects.  I  particularly  recommend  it  to  all  speakers,  public 
readers,  actors  and  writers,  that  they  may  therefrom  always  enjoy  the  hi.xury 
of  never  forgetting ;  a  comfortable  feeling  that  they  can  defend  upon  their 
memories."  _,'- 

'wt\  DK-myiK'K/inK'D  iC  vtt\t\ti  So  that  at  its  close  you  are  master 
TO  REMEMBtR  A  BOOK    ^f  ^^^^  g^tj^g  .-tory,  the  plot  or  the 

AT  ONE    READING  characters  in  it;  so  that  you  can  re- 

peat from  memory  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  or  cite  the  principles,  facts 
or  illustrations  used  in  the  book,  LEARN  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 
Tfl  RFr'AT  1    X.       Sermon  or  address,  without  any  notes  whatever, 
\\j  icriV^rtllLiij  jf»        ^,-jj  ^g  ^^  g^gy  ^j  jj.  jg  j^Q^y  ^g  forget  almost  all 

GOOD  LECTURE  you  heard.  LEARN  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 
r^f\  IFAUM  A  '*  largely  your  ability  to  recall  the  words,  the  pro- 
Wj  1j11.>*1C1^  t\.  nunciation  or  the  idioms  used.  All  this  becomes  easy 
LANGUAGE  when  the  mind  is  once  trained  to  remember  according 
to  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 

A«o=  AA  TttxfXMi  Hundreds  of  eminent  men  and  women,  including 
$Z5.UU  UUUn  Presidents  of  Colleges,  Chief-Justices  of  the  U.  S. 
FOR  $2.50  Supreme  Court  and  titled  nobility,  paid  $25.00  gladly 

to  the  author,  Prof.  Loisette,  for  the  instrtiction  given  in  this  book,  and 
signed  a  contract  not  to  impart  it.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
identical  book  without  conditions. 

An  Average  ol  TEN  MINUTES  ^g^^^^^:^^^. 

Three  Times  A  DAY  Each  day  you  can  put  into  prac 

tice  the  principles  here  laid  down  in  accord  with  a  true  system  of^ mnemonics, 
LOISETTE'S. 

US-  SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  TO-DAY 

The  title  of  this  book  is  :  "Assimilative  Memory  ;  or.  How  to  Remem- 
ber and  Never  Forget."     i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  $2.50  net ;  by  mail,  $2.56. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -    NEW  YORK 
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May  We  Send  You 

This  Book  About  Your 
Children's  Reading? 


If  you   are   the   parent  of  a  boy  or  girl   we   have  a  copy 
of  this  book  for  you. 

It  is   a  wonderfully  valuable  little  book,  written  in  a 
popular   style   and     illustrated    with    a    colored  reproduc 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful   of  Maxfield   Parrish's 
paintings. 

It  tells  the  story  of  The  Junior  Classics,  the  846 
wonder  tales  and  poems,  the  choicest  work  of  300 
authors — the  best  literature  for  children  to  read,  se- 
lected and  arranged  by  William  Patten,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Harvard  Classics,  with  an  introduction  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President  Emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  a  reading  guide  by  William  Allan 
Neilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity.    It  answers  these  questions: 


" — gave  tne  titort  'aluable  suggestion  about  my 

children's  home  reading  than  any  book  I  ex'er 

ready 

" — worth  niajiy  dollars  to  me." 

From  tlip  letters  of  two  parents  of  boys. 


''How  shall  I  select  the  books  my  boy  or  girl  ought  to  read?     Where   can 
I  find  reading  for  children   that  will  interest  them  and  still  help  them?'' 


Who  Are  Your  Children's  Heroes  ? 

Do  you  really  know  who  your  children's  heroes  are 
— not  the  flesh-and-blood  heroes  who  may  meet  them 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  playground — but  the  heroes  who 
corrie  to  them  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  rooms — their 
book  associates^' 

Who  are  their  real  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  hours 
that  they  spend  alone?  Who  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  made  to  seem  to  them  wonderful,  worthy  to 
pattern  after?  Whoever  they  are,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  shape  the  lives  of  your  boy  and  girl  permanently 
for  good  or  evil. 

Who  are  they? 

The  characters  of  cheap  fiction?  The  grotesque 
creatures  of  the  Sunday  supplements?  Or  are  they  the 
great  folk  of  literature  whose  character  and  achievements 
the  whole  world  has  honored? 

"  My  Mother  Never  Read  to  Me  " 

A  great  educator  says:  There  is  no  academy  on 
earth  equal  to  a  mother's  reading  to  her  child."  But 
it  does  not  need  this  testimony  to  ■  establish  that  great 
truth;  every  parent  can  prove  it  out  of  the  experience 
of  his  own  childhood.  What  are  the  pleasantest  stories 
with  which  the  memory  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
stocked?  The  novels  of  the  hour?  The  great  essays  or 
histories  of  literature?  J^one  of  these  can  compare  in 
sweetness  to  the  memory  of  those  stories  of  "  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,"  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  of  "Cinderella's 

CLIP   THIS   COUPON 


Slipper,"  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  Evangeline,"  with 
which  the  first  evenings  of  life  were  made  wonderful. 
No  lecturer,  however  great  his  reputation  or  marvelous  his 
story,  can  ever  quite  succeed  in  rivaling  the  charm  of  a 
mother's  accents:  no  other  literature  can  ever  quite  re- 
place the  stories  of  the  hearthside. 

Pity  the  man  or  woman  who,  looking  back  upon 
his  childhood,  can  say,  "  My  mother  was  too  busy;  she 
never  read  to  me. "  He  or  she  has  been  robbed  of  a 
memory  richer  than  any  other.  And  robbed  of  more  than 
a  memory.  The  moulding  influence  of  a  mother's  read- 
ing upon  the  child's  mind  extends  far  beyond  the  brief  day 
of  childhood. 

"Show  me  a  family  of  readers,"  said  Napoleon, 
"and  I  will  show  you  the  people  that  move  the  world." 

For  Your  Children's  Sake— 

— merely  clip   this  coupon.     What  your   children    read    is 
most  important  to  you — for  what  they  read  determines 
what  they  are  to  be.  This  booklet  brings  you,  in  popu- 
lar language,  most  suggestive  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  your  children's  reading.     It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Professor 
Neilson  and   Dr.  Eliot  on  this  subject  which       /  ^■'^-  3-29-13 
is  vitally  important    to    you — the  mental 
training  of  your  boy  or  girl.  /      p^  p_  Collier 

Your  copy   is  ready  for  mailing      /  g.   Cq_ 

and  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge      y^  416  West  13th  St. 

on  return  of  the  attached  coupon.     ^  »t         V      Ir 
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The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  24-  Hours, 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days. 

Hot  or  cold  drinks  when  needed  while  travel- 
ing, fishing:,  hunting,  motoring,  picnicinK,  etc. 

Keep  baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's  hot  or  cold  drink  by  the  bed,  all  night, 
w  ichout  huat,  ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 
ICY-HOT  CARAFE  takes  place  of  unsanitary 
water  bottle  and  pitcher — ideal  for  night  use— 
can  be  hung  in  tilting  bracket  attached  to  wall 
at  bedside  and  refreshing  drink  obtained  with- 
out leaving  bed. 

ICY-HOT  JARS  and  ICE  CREAM  PAILS  — 
pints,  one  and  two  quarts — keeps  stews,  meats, 
oysters,   vegetables,    etc.,    hot  without    fire- 
desserts  cold  and  ice  cream  solid  tv/tAout  ice  for 
a  days,  in  absolutely  sanitary  glass  container. 
The  King  ot  Vacuum  Bottles— Yet  Costs 
No  More  than  the  Ordinary— Accept  No  Sub- 
stitute— There's  No  Bottle  Just  as  Good. 

The  inner  glass bottleis  thoroughly  nrotected  aprainst 
breakage  — IS  easily  removed,  sterilized  or  cheaply 
replaced  if  broken.  Perfectly  sanitary— liquid  touches 
only  glass.     Handsome  nickelplated  or  leather  covered 


1^ 

I 

I 

\\« 
•>^ 
'.V 

"vi 

asa.     numiauiiie  iiiL-Kei  uiaied  or  leatnercovereu    ys** 
Many  new  exclusive  features.    Sec  at  dealers   "S*. 
•-look  for  the  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom.  '   ' 

Pints.  Sl.OO  up:  quarts,  S2.00  up. 
Neither  fire  nor  ice 
reguired—the  heat  or 
cold  of  liquids  within 
the  bottle  cannot  be 
affected  b'joutsideair. 
No  chemicals,  no  both- 
er,  justfiU  bottle  with 
hot  or  cold  liquid  and 
cork  it. 

Write  for  FREE  Book- 
let fully  describinE  the 
various  styles  of  ICY- 
HOT  Bottles.  Jars, 
Auto.  Car:->ing  and 
Luncheon  Cases. 

icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 

Dept.  B. 
CiDcinaati,  Ohio. 

ley -Hot  Bottle 

^^  Styles 
Pints — Quarts. 
Icy-HotCarate 

1  Ot.. 

3  Pts.. 

2  and  3  Qts. 

)Do  Your  Printinff ! 

■^  Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.     Press  $5. 

,,   .   ,^^  Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Bigprotit 

%^\\i\\|^/  printin^iforothers.  Allea^y.rulessent.  Write 

^   i^SPk    factory  for  presBoatiiloe    TYPE,  cards,  paper, 

,  outtits,  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


oin^g  to} 

'  Europe  " 


i  more- Noil  tlin  nipt  nn- 

^-rvice  of  the  .\<ii'tli  *;or- 
means  traveling  in  comfort 
xcellent  service — delicious 
se  modern  ONE- CABIN 
-prisiugly  small  cost. 

- -.  -  .  .particulars  of  rates  and  sail- 
ines.  and  send  10c  for  valuable  travel  gnide 
"How  to  See  (Germany,  Austi-isi  and 
S«  itzei-liinrt"-by  P.  G.  L.Hilken,  who  tells 
with  terseness  and  lucidity  "what  to  see  and 
how  to  see  if— a  buck  of  100  pases,  over  200 
illustrations. 

A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

General  Agents 
161  S.  Charles  St.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CIIRRK.NT     KVKNTS 


ForelKD 

March  14. — Pn-sldcnt  (ioiiicz  asks  the  Cuban 
( "<»iigrf.s.s  to  |)its.s  a  new  .Viiiin-Hty  Hill  providing 
for  the  rrli'UM'  ul  polilicul  pri.-.oiicrs  taki-n 
(luring  thf  n-ciiii  revolt,  uiid  .sonic  oirciidi-is 
uguiiist  till-  luw  ri'guliiliiig  tilt-  pn-Ks.  Ixit  not 
those  cliargtMl  with  oircii.si-.s  against  llif  foreign 
Powers. 

.V  dispateh  from  Naples  says  Clen.  Porflrlo  Diaz, 
e.x-l're.sident  of  Me.xico.  eridorscN  the  lliierlu 
Adininistraiioii  and  calls  upon  his  friends  to 
sii|>p(>rt  it. 

Till!  Balkan  Allle.s,  announcing  their  peace 
terms,  dtunand  the  cession  of  .\drianople, 
.Scutari,  the  i+^gean  islands,  and  Crete. 

March  18. —  King  (ieorgt"  1.  of  (irecce  is  assas- 
sinated at  Salonika. 
The  French  Cabinet  resigns  after  being  defealt^d 
in  the  .Senate  in  an  atlcitipt  to  pass  the  Elec- 
toral Kefonn  Hill. 

March  19. — Crown  Prince  Constantine  is  ac- 
claimed King  of  Oreece  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  British  Chancery  Court  orders  the  Peruvian 
-Vmazon  Company  di.ssolvt^d  as  a  result  of  tl.t^ 
investigation  by  Parliament  of  sensational 
outrages  in  the  treatment  of  native  Peruvians 
in  the  rubber  fields. 

March  20. — Baron  Yun  Chi-ho,  formerly  a 
Korean  Cabinet  Minister,  is  sentenced  to  si.x 
years'  imprisonment  by  a  Japanese  court  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  conspiracy  against 
Count  Terauchi  when  he  was  Governor- 
General  of  Korea.  One  hundred  other  men 
are  fotmd  not  guilty. 

Domestic 

Washington. 

March  14. — The  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators 
confirms  the  Steering  Committee's  selections 
for  four  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  next 
Congress,  the  chairmen  of  which  are:  Alartin 
(V'a.),  Appropriations;  Bacon  (Ga.).  Foreign 
Relations;  Culberson  (Texas),  Judiciary;  and 
Owen  (Okla.),  Banking  and  Currency. 

Frederick  Dennett,  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  resigns. 

March  1.5. — Richard  Olney  declines  the  post  of 
Amba.ssador  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  announced  that  the  AVays  and  Means 
Committee  has  completed  the  tariff  schedules 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  special 
session. 

March  16. — Secretary  of  State  Bryan  leaves  for 
a  ten-day  Western  trip. 

March  17. — The  Supreme  Court  restrains  Post- 
master-General Burleson  from  enforcing  the 
"newspaper  publicity"  law  imtil  its  constitu- 
tionality has  been  ascertained. 

March  18. — President  Wilson  announces  that 
the  Government  will  not  be  a  party  to  the 
"six-Power"   loan  to  China. 

March  19. — A  special  commission  to  inquire  into 
"the  actual  financial,  physical,  and  working 
conditions"  tliroughout  the  postal  service  is 
appointed  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson. 

March  20. — Huntington  Wilson  resigns  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

General. 

March  14. — Wind  storms  sweeping  over  parts  of 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  kill  about  100  people 
and  destroy  much  property. 

March  15. — Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  Commission,  the  Union- 
Pacific-Southern-Paciflc  dissolution  plan  is 
abandoned  and  a  new  one  must  be  agreed  upon. 

March  18. — Governor  Hatfield  goes  to  the  scene 
of  the  AVest  Virginia  coal  strike  to  make  a 
personal  investigation. 

March  19. — Prof.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  of  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  accepts  the 
position  of  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
Government. 

The  American  bankers  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed "si,x-Power"  loan  to  China  announce 
that  they  will  defer  to  the  President's  policy. 

March  20. — Governor  Hatfield  of  West  Virginia 
pardons  18  persons  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  coal  strike,  suspends  indefinitely  the  con- 
duct of  trials  by  the  military  commission  which 
has  been  in  control  there  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  announces  that  all  other  prisoners  but 
three  will  be  released. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  ihli  column,  to  deride  quettiont  concerning  the  correct  uie 
of  wt,tds.  Ihr  hunk  tt  Wadnall.  bUndard  Dictionary  u  coo- 
lulted  at  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that   no  notice 

will  Uv  taken  uf  anonyniuus  contniunicaiions. 


It  Depends.—"  Do  you  think  a  woman 
believes  you  when  you  tell  her  she  is  the 
first  girl  you  ever  loved?" 

"  Yes,  if  you're  the  first  liar  she  has  ever 
met." — Ballimore  American. 


"(i.  R.  C,"  Calumet,  Mich.— To  write  of 
"Lake  Victoria  Nyanza"  Is  to  commit  a  pleonasm, 
as  the  word  "Nyanza"  Is  a  native  .\frican  term 
for  "a  sheet  of  water."  The  dimensions  of 
Victoria  Nyanza  are:  length.  2.50  miltw;  breadth, 
200  miles;  coast-line,  2,0<J0  miles.  Its  greatest 
ascertained  depth  is  270  feet.  It  is  situated  at 
an  elevation  of  3,720  fe^t  above  the  sea.  In 
area  it  is  exceeded  only  by  Lake  Superior, 
measuring  more  than  20.000  stjuaro  miles.  The 
area  of  its  drainage,  including  Its  own  area,  is 
92,240  square  miles.  Victoria  Nyanza  was  dis- 
covered by  J,  H.  Speke  in  1858,  and  named  by 
him  in  honor  of  Victoria,  queen  of  England. 

"W.  F.  (;.,■•  San  Rafael.  Cal.— "Who  la 
A  letzschf.  what  has  he  done,  and  how  is  the  name 
pronoimced?  " 

Priedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  was  a  German 
philosopher  who  taught  cla.ssical  philology  at 
Basle,  Switzerland,  from  1869  to  1879.  Ill  health 
then  compelled  him  to  give  up  work;  he  died  in 
19IX).  In  his  painful  search  for  health,  he  devel- 
oped a  revolutionary  philosophy  which  denounced 
all  restraints  that  religion  or  the  present  social 
system  impose  upon  the  individual  and  preached 
a  doctrine  of  complete  freedom  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  His  ideal  man  is  one  that  asserts  and 
exercises  the  right  of  the  individual  to  develop 
self  and  gratify  self  without  regard  to  weaker 
fellow  men.  The  name  is  pronoimced  nee'che 
{nee  as  in  need,  ch  as  in  chair,  final  e  obscure  and 
somewhat  like  u  in  bul). 

"B.  I.  L.."  East  Orange.  N.  J.— "Kindly  advise 
which  is  the  more  proper  to  use,  '  We  are  in 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.,  contents  of 
wliich  has  been  given  oiu-  careful  attention.'  or 
'  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th  inst., 
contents  of  whicii  have  been  given  our  careful 
attention,'  and  parse  same." 

The  word  contents  has  not  yet  come  to  be  felt 
as  a  singular  noun  when  referring  to  the  matter 
treated  in  a  \vritten  or  spoken  passage,  and  conse- 
quently its  verb  shoidd  be  plural;  as,  "The 
contents  have  been  given  our  careful  attention." 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  word  in  some  uses 
of  its  ijliu-al  form  may  be  given  a  singular  meaning, 
and  when  that  happens  the  word  will  be  used  with 
singular  forms  of  connected  words.  The  noim  is 
to  be  parsed  as  in  the  plural  number,  and  in  the 
nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  have  been 
given. 

"W.  K.."  Aurora.  Ind. — "Is  the  singular  and 
plural  form  of  'environment'  the  sarrre?  1  could 
not  find  any  authority  or  dictionary  that  sanc- 
tioned this  criticism." 

The  plural  of  "environment"  is  "environ- 
ments." Dictionaries  may  not  (and  generally  do 
not)  give  pim-al  forms  when  these  are  formed 
according  to  the  regular  rules  of  grammar.  If 
the  plural  of  a  word  were  of  the  same  form  as  the 
singular,  it  would  not  be  regidar  and  the  diction- 
ary should  therefore  make  special  record  of  it. 
By  "a  varied  enviroxunent "  one  would  not  mean 
what  one  means  by  "various  environments.' 

"C.  S.  C,"  Alhambra,  Cal. — The  use  of  "some 
place"  for  "somewhere,"  even  tho  that  use  is  in 
a  serious  article  in  "  The  Saturday  Evening  Post," 
is  a  solecism.  "A  house  he  had  just  furnished 
somewhere  near  London,"  or  "in  some  place  near 
London"  are  both  correct.  "Place,"  used  ob- 
jectively without  a  preposition,  or  even  adverbially, 
is  a  common  provincialism. 

"L.  B.  H.,"  Fresno,  Cal. — Correctly,  the  sen- 
tence you  submit  would  read  "the  length  and 
the  thickness  are  the  same."  See  the  reply  to 
"H.  C,  D.,"  given  in  the  issue  of  March  15.  for 
rule. 
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THE  Day 


TORNADO,   FLOOD,  AND  FIRE 


ANY  COMMENT  by  the  press  seems  inadequato  after 
A-\  reading  the  accounts  that  have  been  fiUing  the  news 
^  -^  columns  telling  of  death  in  the  storm-twisted  timbers 
nf  homes,  in  floods  that 
swept  away  towns  and  cities, 
and  in  fires  that  caught 
tliose  the  deluge  spared. 
The  President's  comment 
that  it  is  a  "national  calam- 
ity'' seems  to  be  accepted  as 
putting  briefly  the  feeling  of 
everybody,  for  its  disastrous 
effects  are  expected  to  reach 
into  almost  ever}'  industry 
and  to  be  felt  for  j-ears  to 
come.  The  press  add  it  to 
the  list  of  great  A'm^rican 
tragedies  which  includes  the 
Johnstown  flood,  the  Chi- 
cago fire,  the  Charleston- 
earthquake,  the  destruction 
of  Galveston,  the  Baltimore 
fire,  and  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire.  The 
loss  of  the  Titanic,  almost 
one  year  ago,  was  more  sud- 
den and  dramatic,  but  this 
spring's  horror  was  equally 
unexpected,  and  more  disas- 
trous. On  Easter  Sunday, 
more  than  150  tornado  vic- 
tims perished  in  Omaha  and 
its  environs,  and  similar 
storms  in  Indiana,  Iow.a,  and 
Illinois  brought  the  total 
d(>ath  list  up  to  nearlj'  2o0. 
Two  days  later  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people  were  made 
homeless  by  floods   in  Ohio 

and  Indiana,  while,  as    the  New  York  Herald   points  out,  ."as 
the  waters  from  these  smaller  rivers  pour  into  the  Ohio*  and 


MULTIPLY  THIS 
Just  one  of  many 


IMississippi  another  chapter  of  this  pitiful  tale  may  have  to 

be  written." 

Not  since  the  St.  Louis  storm  of  May  27,  1896,  when  there 

were  more  than  300  deaths 
and  a  property  loss  of  S12,- 
000,000,  says  the  New  York 
World,  "has  a  tornado  ta- 
ken such  costly  toll  of  human 
life  as  that  which  wrecked 
Omaha."  The  Middle  West, 
it  adds,  "lulled  by  long  se- 
curity," had  "almost  forgot- 
ten its  cyclone-cellar  period." 
Omaha,  saj's  one  of  its  news- 
papers, had  fancied  itself 
tornado-proof  on  account  of 
its  barricade  of  surrounding 
hills.  But  the  "twister" 
came,  and  the  suddenness  of 
it  all  is  evident  from  this 
opening  paragraph  of  The 
World- Her  aid's  story  the 
next  day: 

"A  balmj-  spring daj%  typ- 
ical in  its  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  sun  and  threatening 
of  showers,  developed  into 
a  driving  rain-storm  and 
thyn,  in  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  into  a  devast'ating  mon- 
ster of  annihilation.  And 
as  the  dead  were  carried  to 
the  morgues,  and  the  maimed 
moaned  from  the  wTeekage, 
and  the  yellow  skies  glowed 
with  the  carmine  reflection 
of  hundreds  of  burning 
liomes,  it  was  recalled  that 
it  was  Easter  Sunday!" 

The   tornado,   which  was 
part  of  a  general  <\vclonic  dis- 
turbance passing  across  the  continent,  reached  Omaha  at  o:45 
P.M.     The  business  section  escaped,  but  the  storm,  according  to 
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A   STREET    IN  TORNADO-SWEPT  OMAHA. 


The  World-Herald,  drove  a  diagonal  course  through  the  residence 
district  from  southwest  to  northeast.  In  its  wake  were  553 
wrecked  houses,  11  churches,  and  8  school  buildings.  The  city 
assessors  put  the  property  loss  at  $5,000,000.  Reports  of  the 
dead  and  injured  are  still  incomplete  and  varying.  An  apparently 
fair  estimate  puts  the  death  losses  in  Omaha,  Council  Bluffs,  and 
their  suburbs  at  154,  while  652  injured  have  been  attended  in 
the  hospitals.  In  Indiana,  Terre  Haute  suffered  heavily, 
with  20  deaths  and  property  loss  exceeding  $1,000,000. 

There  was  hardlj^  time  for  more  than  the  first  spontaneous 
expressions  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  press,  and  offers  of 
aid,  which  the  maj^or  of  the  self-reliant  Nebraska  city  declared 
quite  unnecessary,  before  news  from  Ohio  turned  the  country's 
attention  to  a  scene  which  the  New  York  Sun  thus  described: 

"A  great  region  where  splendid  cities,   towns,  and  humble 


PATH  OF   THE   GREAT  STORM. 

The  last  of  the  three  wliich  brought  disaster.  Omaha's  tor- 
nado was  only  a  local  manifestation  of  the  general  distubance, 
probably  the  worst  the  country  has  ever  known,  which  caused 
many  "  twisters  "  and  deluged  the  Middle  West. 


villages  alike  are  without  resource;  a  region  of  broken  dams  and 
embankments;  placid  rivers  gone  mad  in  flood,  bridgeless,  un- 
controllable, widened  into  lakes,  into  seas;  a  region  where  people 
are  huddled  shivering  on  liills  or  housetops,  watching  the  swelling 
waters;  where  practically  every  convenience,  means  of  com- 
munication, comfort,  appUance  of  civilization  have  been  \\aped  out 
or  stopt;  where  there  is  little  to  eat  and  no  way  of  getting  food 
save  from  the  country  beyond  the  waters;  a  wide  range  of  ruin 
where  fire  works  by  the  side  of  its  old  enemy;  and  hunger,  thirst, 
and  sickness  are  ready  to  crown  and  consummate  the  disaster." 

The  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  can  not  be  conveyed  by 
figures.  The  loss  in  life,  whether  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands,  can 
not  even  be  estimated  until  the  waters  go  down,  while  the  damage 
to  the  property  of  railroads,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  city 
dwellers  will  mount  far  into  the  millions  and  score  of  millions. 
It  can  better  be  imderstood  from  Ohio's  call  to  the  nation  for 
help,  and  by  the  nation's  response,  by  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Army  in  the  flooded  district,  by  the  prompt  dispatch  of 
supplies  by  the  Departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
by  various  States,  cities,  societies,  and  individuals.  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  held  himself  in  readiness  to  go 
to  the  scene  and  take  personal  charge  of  the  relief  work. 

Practically  all  of  the  southern  half  of  Ohio  has  been  under 
M  ater,  we  gather  from  the  news  dispatches,  the  Miami,  Scioto, 
and  Musldngum  Rivers  being  swollen  by  unprecedented  rains 
and  by  the  bursting  of  dams  and  reservoirs.  In  Indiana,  the 
"White  and  Wabash  valleys  have  been  flooded.  One  hundred 
thousand  have  bee.n  made  homeless,  the  greatest  loss  in  life  and 
property  occurring  at  Peru,  Marion,  Noblesville,  Howesville, 
Logansjiort,  and  Indianapolis.  But  the  rising  waters  made 
the  greatest  havoc  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in  Columbus,  the  capital 
city;  Zan&sville,  Piqua,  and  Chillicothe  suffered  only  slightly 
less,  and  such  cities  as  Akron,  Delaware,  Cincinnati,  and  Hamilton 
added  their  share  to  the  accounts  of  death  and  devastation. 

Dayton's  story  is  that  of  a  manufacturing  city  of  over  125,000 
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BFXJINXIXG  OF  THE  FLOOD   IX  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


iiihabitants  flooded  to  a  depth  of  from  eiglit  to  twenty  feet, 
excepting  the  remoter  suburbs.  A  twenty-five-foot  dam  burst 
early  in  the  morning  of  ]March  25,  letting  in  the  yellow  ]Miami, 
augmented  by  its  rising  tributaries,  and  the  waters  from  the 
crumbling  reservoirs  belonging  to  Ohio's  obsolete  canal  system. 
Tales  of  suffering  and  heroism  ha\-e  filled  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  70.000  persons  were  marooned  in  the 
upper  stories  of  buildings,  where  they  were  for  days  in  peril 
of  death  by  drowning,  by  fire,  and  by  sheer  lack  of  food.  The 
buildings  of  the  Xational  Cash  Register  Company,  on  high 
ground,  were  a  haven  for  thousands  and  a  headquarters  for 
relief  work.  In  Columbus,  hundreds  were  drowned  in  the 
swift  current  of  the  swollen  Scioto,  which  for  many  hours  ef- 
fectually cut  off  the  "west  side"  from  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Zanesville,  like  Dayton,  a  city  quite  isolated  from  the  world  in  a 
sea  of  rushing  yellow  water  except  for  a  single  telephone  wire, 
was  almost  as  hard  hit,  and  told  the  same  tale  of  sudden  de- 
struction, darkness,  destitution,  and  waiting.  PracticaUj'  all 
railroad  transportation  was  stopt  in  the  flooded  district  and 
for  a  time  but  one  of  the  east  and  west  Unes  across  the  State 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  in  operation. 

Before  such  catastrophe  editorial  ^^Titers  stand  aghast.  Many 
agree  with  Chief  Hydrographer  Leighton  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  that  "no  work  that  could  have  been  built  b\^ 
the  hand  of  man  could  have  prevented  it."  This  authority,  as 
quoted  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  declares  that  the  rainfall  caus- 
ing the  flood  was  of  such  "unprecedented  proportion"  that  "no 
reservoir  system  that  has  even  been  contemplated  in  that  region 
could  have  afforded  protection  against  it."     And  he  concludes: 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  with  respect 
to  a  situation  hke  this  but  to  repair  the  damage  as  best  we  can, 
and  then  stand  by  and  take  our  medicine,  knowing  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  may  expect  the  same  thing  again,  but  hoping  that 
it  "will  not  come  within  our  generation.'! 


OUR   DUTY   IN'  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

THE  DEVASTATIOX  in  the  Ohio  Valley  gives  weight 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  urging  the  adoption 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Federal  regulation  of  our 
river  sj'stems.  Two  associations,  looking  at  the  problem  from 
somewhat  different  angles,  have  been  enlisting  the  services  of 
pubhc  men  and  putting  the  question  before  tlie  people  through 
the  press.  The  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Memphis,  declares  "that  the  aUuvial  lands  of  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  can  be  permanently  protected  from 
overflow  by  levees,"  quoting  high  engineering  authorities  to  show 
thajt  "levees  are  the  onl\^ -  feasible  and  economical  means  of 
flood  prevention,"  and  insists  "that  it  is  the  dutj'  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  construct  these  levees  as  soon  as  possible." 


■SVHY   THE    MISSISSIPPI   FLOOD    PROBLEM   IS   NATIOXAL. 

The  heav-y  line  encloses  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  takes  in  31  States  and  constitutes  41  per  cent,  of  the  total 
surface  of  the  country.  The  shaded  area,  29.000  square  miles, 
is  the  alluvial  country  annually  subject  to  inimdation. 
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But  another  body,  tin-  Natiomil  Rcfluinatiuii  Ass(X-iation, 
l.flii-v»»s,  a!)  Mr.  Wjilt.-r  I'arkor  puts  it  in  Miixit<ill\i  TuUsmun 
(N'ew  Orloana),  "tlml  sunntliiiig  is  rudifully  wrong  with  tlio 
itlea  that  tlie  Uivt»e  systt-rn  alouo  is  an  adequate  means  of  pro- 
t«-t'tiii^'  the  rivfr  cntirs  and  towns,  the  fertilo  h)whinds  and  tlio 
farms,  from  floods  and  inundation."  MciiiIhts  of  the  Hcchuua- 
tion  Association -urge  the  passage  of  the  Xewland-liarthohit 
Kiver  Ilegulation  Bill,  as  "the  nearest  thing  to  a  tangible  pro- 
gram."    This  hill,  explains  Collier's  Weekly,  provides 

"for  an  ap|)ropriation  of  SoO.O(M),(KK)  annuajly  for  ten  years  and 
the  formation  of  a  board  com- 
posed of  the  chief  army  engi- 
neers, the  directors  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  Reelar 
mation  Service,  the  Chief 
Fon^ster,  and  a  civil,  a  san- 
itary, and  a  hydro-olectrio  en- 
gineer appointed  by  tlie  I^esi- 
ilent.  This  board  would  lay 
out  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  levees,  flood  reservoirs  in  the 
ht'ad  waters,  and  of  swamp 
drainage,  witii  the  whole  ap- 
propriation divided  as  fairly'  as 
possible  between  the  various 
States." 


This  measure  will  also  pro- 
vide "  ways  and  means  for 
putting  the  men  and  machin- 
ory  from  the  Panama  Canal 
at  work"  in  the  Mississippi 
basin,  notes  Executive  Director 
George  H.  Maxwell  of  the 
Reclamation  Association  in  his 
New  Orleans  Talisman.  lie 
quotes  editorials  from  such 
papers  as  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
Baton  Rouge  Country  Review, 
and  Los  Angeles  Tribune  as- 
serting that  "the  all-levee  sys- 
tem" has  been  "  demonstrated 
a  failure."  Their  arguments 
are  much  the  same  as  those 
presented  by  Air  Parker  in  the 
Tnlinman  article  previously 
quoted.    He  says: 


By  courtesy  of  the  "CJiicago  luternatiunal  Socialist." 

"THE    STORMY    PETREL    OF   MINE    STRIKES." 

"Mother"  Mary  Jones,  imprisoned  and  awaiting  sentence  by  a 
West  Virginia  court  martial  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  murder,  is  still 
an  active  labor  leader  at  eighty.  She  says:  "  If  they  want  to  stop  my 
protest  against  unjust  conditions,  let  them  stand  me  up  against  a  wall 
and  shoot  me."    In  this  picture  she  is  giving  shoes  to  a  striker's  cliild. 


"The  advocates  of  the  New- 
lands  Bill  say  that  the  supple- 
menting of  a  well-built  levee  system  by  such  practical  source- 
stream  control  in  the  Mississippi  River  watershed  as  the  build- 
ing of  dams  si;nilar  to  the  Roosevelt  and  Assuan  dams,  and 
the  use  of  the  impounded  waters  for  the  irrigation  of  arid 
lands,  for  the  creation  of  power,  and  for  the  feeding  of  stream 
flow  in  the  dry  season,  augmented  by  a  practical  national 
policy,  of  forest  preservation  and  reforestation,  will  put  an 
end  to  floods  and  overflows  in  the  low  country,  make  the 
rivers  navigable  all  the  year  round,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  an 
enormous  asset  of  power,  of  timber,  and  of  soil. 

"These  people  wisely  say  that  the  problem  of  the  rivers  is 
national,  not  local,  and  that  no  practical  solution  can  come 
except  through  treating  the  rivers  as  units  from  source  to  mouth. 
They  explain  that  the  opposition  to  such  a  policy  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  under  it,  the  water-power  sites  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, become  a  profit-paying  asset  of  the  taxpayers  instead 
of  passing  into  the  ownership  and  control  of  speculators  and 
great  private  water-power  interests;  that  source-stream  con- 
trol win  mean  plenty  of  water  in  the  streams  at  all  seasons,  on 
which  to  float  boats,  and  that  it  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  poUtieal 
pork-barrel  method  of  appropriating  Federal  money  fox  river 
improvement;  that  it  ■will  coordinate  and  make  efficient  and 
effective  the  Government  agencies,  and  promote  the  endeavors 
of  the  Government  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in 
the  interest  of  lasting  national  prosperity.'! 


THE  CONSTITUTION   IN  A  LABOR   WAR 

A  LTIIO  the  prolonged  and  warlike  miners'  strike  in  West 
/-\  Virginia  seeniH  to  the  press  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
•^  -^  a  settlemcmt,  it  promises  to  leave  behind  it  a  vital 
constitutional  question  which  will  not  be  answered  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  spoken.  This  question  is: 
Can  the  civil  law  be  suspended  in  time  of  peace,  and  trial  by  jury 
for  civilians  be  superseded  by  a  drumhead  court  martial?  In 
the  Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Cre<ik  districts  of  Kanawha  County, 
the  scene  of  the  rioting  and  bloodshed  described  in  our  issue  for 

February  22,  a  state  of  martial 
law  exists  and  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  miUtary  com- 
mission. Among  the  many  pris- 
oners who  have  come  tefore 
this  commission  are  five  labor 
leaders — "Mother"  Jones,  C. 
H.  Boswell,  .John  W.  Brown, 
Charles  Batley,  and  Paul  J. 
Paulsen — who,  after  demand- 
ing in  vain  a  trial  by  jury, 
have  challenged  its  jurisdiction 
by  refusing  to  put  up  any  de- 
fense against  the  charge  of 
murder  conspiracy,  thereby 
hoping  to  enable  their  lawyers 
to  carry  the  case  by  appeal 
to  the  nation's  highest  tribu- 
nal. John  Brown,  in  a  letter 
WTitten  to  his  wife  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Socialist  New 
York  Call,  makes  clear  his 
view  of  the  situation  in  the 
f  oUo wng  passages : 

"If  it  was  only  myself  per- 
sonally that  was  concerned,  I 
would,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
my  liberty  and  being  free  to 
go  to  you  and  the  children,  go 
before  this  court  and  defend 
myself.  Nor  have  I  the  least 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  would 
come  clear.  But,  my  dear, 
there  are  principles  involved 
in  this  case  infinitely  deeper 
than  the  fate  of  any  one  citir 
zen.  If  the  capitalist  class  get 
away  with  this,  then  constitu- 
tional government  is  dead,  liberty  is  dead,  and  justice  for  the 
working  class  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"Already  have  they  scuttled  the  ship  of  state;  they  have 
strangled  justice;  they  have  cut  the  throat  of  liberty.  They  have 
stolen  the  jewel  of  liberty  from  the  crown  of  manhood,  and  re- 
duced the  victims  of  the  burglary  to  slavery  and  to  prison,  and  I 
repeat,  if  we  let  them  get  away  with  it,  then  in  the  future  where- 
ever  and  whenever  the  interests  of  the  working  class  and  the 
capitalist  class  reach  an  acute  stage,  out  will  come  the  militia, 
the  courts  will  be  set  aside,  and  the  leaders  railroaded  to  the 
military  bull-pens,  and  thence  to  the  penitentiaries.  Here  lies 
the  great  danger. 

"This  case  can  not  now  be  settled  until  it  has  reached  the  bar 
of  the  nation's  conscience.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  sleepy  old 
public  must  have  another  victim.  We  boys  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  to  the  pen;  this  wiU  give  the  lawyers  a  ground  to 
test  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  and  we  will  trust  to  our 
comrades  to  keep  up  the  agitation. 

"The  history  of  this  case  must  go  to  the  common  people.  It 
must  be  told  o'er  and  o'er  again,  until  the  deafest  ear  will  hear 
and  the  numbest  brain  will  act.  The  American  people  must  see 
Holly  Grove  and  Hansford  as  I  saw  them  on  February  8,  9,  and 
10.  They  must  not  only  see,  but  they  must  hear  the  moaning 
of  the  broken  hearts,  and  the  waiHng  of  the  funeral  dirge;  they 
must  see  the  hot  tears  of  orphans  and  widows  falling  on  the 
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By  CouiU-'sy  o£  tho  ^c\v  Voik  "'  feuii. 


EVIDENCES    OF    CIVIL    WAR    IN     WEST    VIlUilXIA. 
Arms  and  ammunition  taken  from  the  strikers  by  the  miUtia.  In  the  all-day  fight  between  strikers  and  mine  guards  at  M  ucklow  sixteen  men  were  killed 


glassy  eyes  and  bullet-mangled  fa(;(>s  of  dead  husbands  and 
fathers;  they  must  see  these  tented  dwellings  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  the  poor  WTetchos  that  occupy  them.  Ay,  they 
must  not  only  see  but  they  must  know  the  cause." 

These  prisoners  will  base  their  appeal,  according  to  The  United 
Mine  Workera'  Journal  (Indianapolis),  upon  the  following  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  of  West  Virginia: 

"The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power;  and  no 
citizen,  unless  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  State,  shall 
be  tried  or  pimished  by  any  military  court 
for  any  offense  that  is  cognizable  by  the 
civil  courts  of  the  State 

"The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  this  State  are 
operative  alike  in  a  period  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace,  and  any  departure  there- 
froVn,  or  violation  thereof,  under  the  plea 
of  necessity,  or  anj'  other  plea,  is  subver- 
sive of  good  government,  and  tends  to 
anarchy  and  despotism." 


In  the  local  courts  the  contentions  of 
the  prisoners  have  met  with  little  encour- 
agement. Judge  Littlepage,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  after  first  issuing  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  theory  that 
the  defendants  had  a  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury,  reversed  his  opinion  and  decided 
that  "a  Federal  judge  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  a  court  martial  duly  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  a  State";  and  at 
the  same  time  the  West  Virginia  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  governor's 
right  to  declare  martial  law  and  to  ap- 
point a  military  commission. 

Outside  the  State  affected,  however,  we 
find  a  widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of 
editorial  observers  to  agree  with  the  de- 
fendants that  this  suspension  of  qivil  law 
establishes  a  dangerous  precedent.  "This 
thing  of  trying  ci^'ilians  by  court  martial 
is  a  dangerous  proceeding,  for,  if  allowed, 
there  is  hardly  any   limit  to  its   abuse," 


"I   HAVE   NO   AXES    TO    GRIND,    AND    I  WILL 
BRING    BOTH    SIDES    INTO    LINE." 

.\ltho  Governor  Hatfield  has  released 
most  of  the  miners  held  for  trial  by  the 
military  commission,  he  says  he  will  not 
recall  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
until  order  is  permanontl.v  established  in 
the  mining-districts  of  West  Virginia. 


remarks  the  Houston  Post,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Pout 
agrees  that  it  is  "a  vicious  practise."  "West  Virginia  does  what 
the  United  States  can  not  do,"  says  the  New  York  World;  "it 
suspends  the  civil  law  in  time  of  peace."    This  paper  continues: 

"The  Pr(>sid(>nt  of  the  United  States  is  specifically  forbidden 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  except  in  cases  of  invasion 
or  rebellion.  The  Governor  of  W«»st  Virginia  exercises  that  power 
in  the  presence  of  a  sordid  disagreem(>nt  o\er  work  and  wages. 
"There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  martial  law  under  Federal 
sanction  even  in  time  of  war  except  in  territory  in  which  the  civil 

authority  has  ceased.  The  civil  courts  of 
West  Virginia,  in  full  operation,  an>  ignored 
by  tribunals  presided  over  by  militiamen. 
"More  than  the  welfare  of  one  monop- 
oly-ridden State  is  involved  in  thistj'ranny. 
It  menaces  the  peace  of  everj'^  State.  It 
is  a  wTong  that  will  rankle  in  millions  of 
hearts.  It  is  an  injustice  that  will  em])it- 
ter  political  and  industrial  controversies 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  is  an  error  that  even 
the  most  infatuated  of  employers  must  see 
can  lead  only  to  mischief  and  reprisal. 

"The  American  people  will  not  be  de- 
nied trial  by  jury.  They  will  not  submit 
to  despotism.  If  the  puppets  of  privilege 
who  now  dragoon  West  Virginia  do  not 
know  this,  some  of  their  powerful  friends 
and  backers  among  the  coal  magnates 
should  instruct  them  speedily." 


And  in  the  Buffalo  Express  we  find  the 
sittiation  thus  terselj'  stated: 

"The  United  States  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Within  our 
own  borders  there  is  no  civil  strife  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  cog- 
nizance. Yet  in  West  V^irginia,  a  State 
military  commission  maj'  pass  its  judg- 
ment of  life  or  death  on  persons  who  are 
accused  of  mtirder  in  connection  with  the 
strike  riots  in  the  Kanawha  mining-dis- 
trict. Among  the  defendants  is  Mother 
Jones,  '  the  angel  of  the  miners.'  The  issue 
to  be  decided  bj'  a  court  martial  in  her  ca.se 
is  the  same  that  arose  at  Lawrence  during 
the  trial  of  Ettor,  Giovannitti,  and  Caruso. 
The  right  of  free  speech  similarly  was  in- 
volved in  the  rioting  at  Little  Falls.     At 
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l>«,wr«ii<*t>  u  jury  of  l\\«'lv»«  ni»>n  decided  tluit  lh(*  sptu^chcs  of  thu 
dcfotulauts  diti  not  iiicMi»»  inurdrr.  In  \Vt«st  Virtjiaia  tho  saino 
qufstiuu  is  to  be  dit^idt'd  according  to  military  practises." 

Altho  Governor  Hatfield  has  not  seen  his  way  clear  to  lift  the 
edict  of  martial  law  imposed  by  his  predecessor,  his  personal 
investigation  of  conditions  and  his  blending  of  finuness  with 
clemency  are  belibved  to  have  been  larg((  factors  in  bringing  the 
diiti<-ulty  as  far  along  the  road  to  settlement  as  it  has  come. 
Thus  he  has  released,  on  promise  to  keep  the  peace,  the  majority 
of  the  miners  held  for  trial  by  the  military  commission,  and 
since  his  intervention  the  oj)erators  of  the  Paint  Creek  district 
liiive  made  concessions  which  bring  between  8,00()  and  4,000 
miiu'rs  back  to  work.  This  Iciives  about  7,000  miners  of  the 
Cabin  Creek  district  still  on  strike.  In  the  Paint  Creek  region, 
ac<!ording  to  Mr.  John  P.  White,  international  president  of  th(» 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  demands  of  the  men  have  in  the  main 
been  granted.  Among  the  points  gained,  we  learn  from  the 
dispatches,  are:  the  right  to  organize;  payment  twice  a  month; 
and  the  employment  of  check  weighmen.  The  character  of 
these  concessions,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "shows 
that  the  coal  companies  in  the  West  Virginia  fields  have  been 
backward  in  the  treatment  of  their  employees  compared  witli  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  companies."  In  this  connection  the  NewYork 
Tribune,  which  seldom  sides  with  the  strikers  in  a  labor  war, 
remarks: 

"If  anywhere  in  the  world  workmen  need  organization  in  order 
to  protect  their  int(>rests  it  is  in  the  West  Virginia  coal-mining 
district,  where  the  strike  is 

!'In  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  the  mine  operators  are  the 
landlords,  the  local  merchants — for  the  miners  trade  at  the  com- 
panj'  stores — and  they  are  very  much  of  the  local  government 
so  far  as  there  is  any  in  those  mountains.  Indeed,  they  have 
always  been  a  large  part  of  the  State  government,  too.  P]ach 
way  the  miner  turns  he  comes  up  against  the  employing  corpora- 
tion. When  he  rents  a  house  it  must  be  at  the  company's  terms. 
When  ho  buj's  food  and  clothes  he  must  pay  the  company's  prices. 
And  when  he  seeks  his  legal  rights  it  must  be  from  authorities 
that  are  likely  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  local  industry'.  It  is 
a  species  of  industrial  serfdom  to  which  he  is  subjected 

"All  the  American  instinct  for  fair  play  opposes  leaving  work- 
ers as  defenseless  against  aggression  and  oppression  as  these  West 
Virginia  miners,  unorganized,  are." 

In  an  earlier  issue,  as  noted  above,  we  outlined  the  history  of 
this  labor  war  wliich  has  already  kept  West  Virginia  in  a  state 
of  disturbance  for  nearly  a  year.  We  did  not,  however,  refer 
to  the  claim  of  the  West  Virginia  operators  that  the  strike  was 
instigated  in  the  first  place  by  the  operators  of  rival  coal- 
producing  States  like  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  jealous  of  the  low 
cost  of  production  in  W^est  Virginia.  In  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  West  Virginia  Mining  Association,  and  published  in  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  we  read: 

"The  year-in-and-year-out  attack  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
operators  against  the  West  Virginia  mining  industry  has  been 
thorough  and  with  the  IVIiners'  Union.  They  have  proceeded 
on  the  sound  theory  that  if  West  Virginia  were  unionized  the 
weight  of  miners'  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  could  vote  such  conditions  upon  us  that  scores  of 
our  mines  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down. 

"The  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  operators'  efforts  to  stir  the  Union 
into  action  have  been  continuous  for  a  number  of  years.  At 
every  wage  conference  the  operators  have  openly  demanded  that 
West  Virginia  should  be  organized, — and  the  miners  have  been 
played  as  so  many  pawns  in  the  game.  ...  It  is  an  operators' 
battle,  and  the  miners  are  being  used  as  tools  by  the  operators  in 
rival  States." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Black  Diamond,  an  organ  of  the  coal 
trade,  the  West  Virginia  operators  have  been  opposed  to  the 
unionization  of  their  mines  for  two  reasons:  they  feared  both 
that  the  union  would  make  unreasonable  demands  on  its  own 
account,  and  that  it  would  be  used  by  outside  operators  to 
narrow  the  market  for  the  West  Virginia  product. 


EFFECT  OF  THE    CMINESE   LOAN  VETO 

A  CLOSER  LOOK  into  the  meaning  of  Prtjsident  Wilson's 
virtual  veto  of  American  participation  in  the  loan  to 
*-  China  seems  to  convince  many  editors  apd  experienced 
Washington  correspondents  that  the  Administration  has  enun- 
ciated a  n«!W  Chinese  policy,  which  may  in  time  rank  as  important 
as  Secretary  Hay's  stand  for  the  "open  door."  Officially,  the 
Chinese  Government  approves  and  has  conveyed  its  thanks 
through  Minister  Chang.  Unofficrially,  there  come  from  China 
expressions  of  regret  as  well  as  relief,  tho  Chinese  public  opinion 
is  hardly  articulate.  The  people  of  this  c(mntry,  so  far  as  their 
opinion  may  be  traced  in  newspaper  utterances,  appear  generally 
to  favor  the  Wilson  doctrine.  In  editorial  comment  in  journals 
representing  such  a  diversity  of  sectional  and  political  allegiance 
as  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Rep.),  and  News  (Ind.),  Philadel- 
phia Record  (Dem.),  New  York  Daily  People  (Soc.  Lab.),  Balti- 
more News  (Prog.),  Milwaukee  Free  Prens  (Rep.),  Louisville 
Herald  (Prog.),  and  Houston  Post  (Dem.),  we  find  three  distinct 
grounds  of  approval.  The  resumption  of  the  old-fashioned 
attitude  toward  "entangling  alliances"  is  welcomed  by  these  ! 
papers.  The  American  investor,  they  insist,  can  not  suffer  in  [ 
view  of  this  sentence  from  the  President's  statement:  ■ 

"The  present  Administration  will  urge  and  support  the 
legislative  measures  necessary  to  give  American  merchants, 
manufacturers,  contractors,  and  engineers  the  banking  and  other 
financial  facilities  which  they  now  lack  and  without  which  they 
are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with  their  industrial 
and  commercial  rivals." 

And  China,  too,  these  editors  declare,  will  unquestionably  be 
the  gainer,  for  they  believe  that  the  Wilson  Administration's 
real  position,  as  succinctly  stated  by  a  New  York  Sun  corre- 
spondent at  the  capital,  is  this: 

"Once  the  bargain  with  the  five  other  Powers  had  been  en- 
tered into,  the  bargain  would  have  to  be  kept.  Possible  even- 
tualities might  have  put  this  country  in  the  position  of  being  a 
party  in  a  scramble  for  Chinese  territory.  The  Administration 
desires  to  remain  able,  if  such  a  scramble  comes,  to  deter  these 
ambitious  Powers  acting  as  the  friends  of  the  new  Republic." 

But  The  Su7i  itself,  taking  common  ground  with  two  papers  so 
seldom  in  agreement  as  the  Progressive  New  York  Evening  Mail 
and  the  conservative  Detroit  Free  Press,  objects  vigorously  to 
the  Wilson  policy.  In  the  course  of  a  long  article  in  its  news 
columns  it  declares  that,  upon  our  withdrawal  from  the  loan 
group,  "the  services  to  China  of  the  United  States,  as  efficient 
guardian,  ceased  absolutely." 

And  turning  to  the  financial  press,  we  find  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  somewhat  worried  over  the  thought  whether 
in  withdrawing  "we  are  not  making  the  closing  of  the  door  to 
our  commerce  more  easy,  rather  than  helping  to  keep  it  open." 
It  can  not  agree  with  President  Wilson  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  proposed  loan  to  China.  It  insists  that 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  them,  for  among  other 
difficulties  were  the  obstacles  placed  by  Chinese  officials  in 
way  of  proper  auditing.  Hence  the  bankers  did  not  care  to 
undertake  the  business  without  governmental  support,  and  felt 
obliged  to  outline  several  "indispensable  conditions  precedent 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  loan."     These  were: 

"That  they  should  have  the  right  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  funds  were  required;  that  China  should 
herself  create  a  system  of  audit  in  which  foreigners  should  be 
emploj^ed  with  executive,  not  merely  advisory,  powers  to  insure 
the  effective  expenditure  of  loan  funds  for  the  purposes  specified; 
that  the  salt  taxes  hypothecated  for  the  service  of  the  loan  should 
be  administered  either  by  the  existing  Maritime  Customs  or- 
ganization or  by  a  separate  Chinese  service  like  the  Customs, 
under  foreign  direction,  thus  safeguarding  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  security  despite  the  possible  continuation  or  recurrence 
of  unsettled  conditions  in  China. 
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"The  Salt  Gal>ello  may  be  an  aneient,  but  it  is  ocrtainly  not 
Jan  'antiquated'  form  of  taxation.  It  nuiy  bo  'Ijunicnsouu','  i)Ut 
that  is  because  of  the  corrupt  and  wasteful  methods  of  admin- 
istering the  salt  monopoly— methods  which  it  was  and  is  the 
desire  of  the  bankiuj?  {groups  to  reform." 

But  the  no  less  authoritative  New  York  Commercial  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  weekly  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
take  the  opposite  view.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  according  to  The  Chronicle,  that  many  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  loan  "were  irritating  and  distasteful  to  the  Peking 
Government — whether  reasonably  so  or  not,"  and  the  incident 
of  the  Crisp  loan,'  in  which  the  Chinese  Government  deliberately 
undertook  negotiations  with  an  independent  syndicate,  seems  to 
have  arisen  directly  from  this  slate  of  mind."  The  American 
group  of  bankers,  if  wo  may  believe  The  Chronicle,  "were  not 
enthusiastic  as  to  their  share  in  the  enterprise,"  but  con- 
tinued their  participation  under  pressure  from  the  State  De- 
partment, and  felt  some  relief  when  President  Wilson's  state- 
ment enabled  them  to  announce  their  withdrawal.  In  this 
financial  editor's  opinion  our  participation  in  the  loan  would  have 
secured  us  no  great  commercial  advantage.     As  he  puts  it: 

"We  should  doubt  considerabh-  if  discrimination  could  be 
practised  against  any  nation  which  was  not  represented.  Trade 
relations  are  not  ordinarily  conducted  on  such  a  basis.  .  .  . 
International  good  fc>cling  and  the  understanding  of  tlie  peculiar 
needs  of  one  market  by  the  manufacturcTs  and  exporters  in  the 
other  have  been  far  more  efficacious  in  the  past. 

"When  the  attitude  of  the  European  Powers  in  the  present 
group  is  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  their 
primary  moti\e  has  been  politics  pure  and  simple.  Otlierwiso 
one  could  hardly  explain  satisfactorily  the  insistence  of  Russia 
and  Japan  to  join  in  the  syndicate — two  countries  Avhich  aro 
not  competitors  of  Europe  or  America  in  the  export  trade,  and 
which,  incidentalljs  are  not  equipped  with  capital  such  as  would 
make  them  natural  participants  in  a  large  foreign-loan  operation. 
The  answer  to  any  one  perplexed  as  to  the  action  of  those  tv.o 
countries  is  easy;  their  motive  was  clearly  either  a  desire  to 
obtain  partial  political  domination  over  China  or  else  to  acquire 
the  option  to  exercise  as  much  domination  as  any  other  Power. 
But  if  this  is  so,  it  must  be  clear  that  for  the  United  States  to 


patch  from  Shanghai  gives  it  as  "the  opinion  of  observers  here" 
that  it  would  have  been  "infinitely  bett<»r"  if  America  "hud 
courageously  fought  China's  cause  from  the  iobide,  for  China 
positivelj-  must  l)orrow  soon,  and  now  that  she  is  deprived  of 
American  i)rotection,  which  has  hitherto  been  properly  given 


THE    DEPUTY-SHERIFF    BUSINESS    AT   AN   END. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

join  Europe  in  promoting  a  loan  syndicate  on  conditions  such  as 
have  been  laid  down  to  China  would  amount  to  committing  our 
State  Department  to  such  possible  interference.  We  can  not 
help  thinking  that  oiu-  Government  is  well  out  of  it." 

It  is  still  too  early  to  ascertain  just  the  way  in  which  the 
Wilson  policy  is  regarded  in  China.     A  New  York  Tribune  dis- 


"AIN  T  I  ALWAYS  HAD  THE  USE  OF  THE  AH.MY  AND  NA\Y? " 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch. 

and  of  the  most  valuable  nature,  the  terms  she  will  obtain  can 
not  but  be  more  stringent."  But  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
same  New  York  paper  we  find  The  China  Republican  of  Shanghai 
quoted  as  sajing:  "It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  in 
the  whole  historj-  of  modern  international  finance  any  respon- 
sible government  e\'er  before  treated  such  monstrous  loan  con- 
ditions seriously."  And  some  one  sends  to  The  Evening  Post 
this  paragraph  taken  from  an  unnamed  Shanghai  trade  paper: 

"China  now  wants  to  be  released  from  the  complicated  position 
in  which  she  has  been  thrown,  and  to  gain  for  herself  once  more 
a  free  hand  to  borrow^  from  whoever  is  willing  to  befriend  her. 
The  question  arises,  why  should  not  the  men  of  commerce  who 
have  such  an  enormous  stake  in  this  country  come  together,  and 
insist  upon  the  curtain  being  rung  down  upon  the  long-drawn-out 
farce  that  has  occupied  the  boards  for  the  past  twelve  months, 
the  playing  of  which  jeopardizes  (heir  interests  and  delays  the 
fruition  of  their  legitimate  hopes  for  the  arrival  of  a  boom  in 
trade;  thereby  men's  minds  would  be  diverted  from  sordid 
politics,  and  the  republican  Government  about  to  be  organized 
would  have  a  chance  to  show  what  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing." 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  in  London  The  Economist,  a 
financial  authority,  believes  that  the  abandonment  of  the  six- 
Power  plan  would  make  a  good  opening  for  independent  British 
enterprise,  and  in  this  country  several  editors  take  the  position 
thus  stated  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"Acting  independently,  our  bankers  A\-ill  probablj-  contribute 
something  toward  China's  exchequer,  and  will  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  maintain  and  extend  our  country's  social  and  political 
influence  in  the  big  Republic.  Altho  our  Government  need  not, 
and  will  not,  guarantee  any  such  loans,  the  stal)ility  which  they 
will  aid  in  bringing  at  Peking  will  undoubtedly  hasten  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  Republic  by  us." 

Joined  with  the  St.  Louis  dail\-  in  urging  immediate  formal 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Repubhc  wc  find  such  New  York 
papers  as  The  World,  Tribune,  Ercning  Post,  and  American,  tho 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  New  York  Sun  advise  caution, 
thinking,  to  use  The  Sun's  words,  that  "perhaps  it  will  be  time 
to  recognize  the  Chinese  Republic  when  the  permanent  constitu- 
tion is  built  and  goes  into  operation." 
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RICH  AND  POOR  AMBASSADORS 

y^LON(}  WITH  THE  EXIT  of  "ilullur  diplomacy,"  soin.; 
A-\  t'xpoft  to  s»'(!  tlu"  departure  of  tho  di>!lar  diplomat,  if 
"^  -^  the  plau  of  appointiug  ambassadors  of  nioderato  mi'ans 
8uocet»ds.  Tlie  dwliuatioii  of  Richard  Oluey  and  Dr.  Charles 
VV.  Eliot  to  acoefit  the  post  of  Amhassatlor  to  England,  and  par- 
ticularly the  refusal  of  William  V.  MeComh.s  to  ^o  to  Paris, 
have  stiirted  a  fountry-w  idt'  discussion.  The  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal (Ind.)  thinks  the  situation  "  has  become  a  shame  to  Amer- 
ica," and,  in  tin*  opinion  of  the  Boston  Journal  (Prog.),  "our 
present  inadecpiate  diplonuitic  salaries  make  wealth  practically 
thi>  first  desideratum,  and  have  before  now  resulted  in  our 
being  represented  by  men  who  may  be  statesmen  among  dilet- 
tanti, but  who  are  only  dilettanti  among  statesmen."  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  own  views  on  the  subject  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  country  has  to  ask  such  sacrifices  of 
those  who  are  invited  to  serve  it  abroad — a  service  which  every 
year  beconies  more  exacting  and  more  important.  The  sacrifice 
of  time,  of  means,  and  of  opportunity  at  home  is  very  serious  for 
any  but  men  of  large  means  and  leisure,  and  the  diplomatic 
service  is  unnecessarily  hampered." 

Ileiu-y  White,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Germany,  who  is  one 
of  several  prominent  diplomats  who  have  risen  in  the  service  by 
promotion,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  hopes  the  President's 
statement,  "emanating  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  land, 
may  at  least  draw  the  attention  of  our  countrymen  to  a  condition 
which  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  little  short  of  ocan- 
dalous."     Mr.  White  particularizes: 

"It  is  monstrous,  particularity  in  a  republic,  that  no  one  imless 
he  be  possest  of  a  large  income  or  willing  to  spend  his  capital, 
can  now  accept  one  of  the  important  embassies.  Every  other 
first-class  Power  provides  at  the  great  capitals,  either  by  purchase 
or  long-term  lease,  a  suitable  embassy  house  in  which  to  lodge 
its  Ambassador,  his  family,  the  office  and  the  archives. 

"Such  houses  are  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  different 
governments,  and  a  suitable  salary  in  addition  is  paid  the  Am- 
bassador, the  idea  being  that  he  should  not  have  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  pocket  for  the  services  which  he  is  rendering  his  country. 

"We  not  only  pay  a  salary  which  is  wholly  inadequate  in  any 
of  the  important  capitals,  including  Buenos  Aires,  in  South 
America,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  house  in  which  the  Am- 
bassador can  live  even  this  meager  salary  is  uncertain,  as  the 
recipient  can  not  tell  what  amount  will  have  to  be  deducted 
therefrom  for  rent 

"I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  American  Ambassador 


to  get  on  at  Paris,  Ix)ndon,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  or  even 
Vienna  with  less  than  $4(),(XK)  or  $5(),(J0()  a  year,  and  of  course 
many  of  our  Ambassadors  have  to  sp(!nd  much  more.  If  tho 
Cjovernment  owned  its  own  embassy  houset)  this  sum  could  be 
materially  nsduced." 

No  diplomatic  appointment  ever  met  with  such  instant  and 
widespread  approval  as  that  of  Dr.  Eliot,  thinks  E.  Clarence 
Jones,  president  of  the  Embassy  Association,  who  goes  on  to  say 
of  his  refusal  that  "it  is  an  open  secret  that  his  reason  was  tiio 
fact  that  he  did  not  feel  that  his  private  income  would  enable 
him  to  support  an  establishment  in  London  and  to  entertain 
upon  a  scale  that  has  come  to  be  associated  with  the  London 
Embassy."  The  Embassy  Association  v/as  formed  in  1909,  and 
its  purpose  is  "  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  permanent  houses  for  its  Ambassa- 
dors in  foreign  countries."  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  the  intor- 
jiational  lawyer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Embassy  Association,  declares  that  half  of  the  fight,  for 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  President  v.'as  won  by  the 
passage  last  year  of  the  Snowden  Bill  providing  for  "the  purchase 
or  erection,  mthin  certain  limits  of  cost,  of  embassy,  legation, 
and  consular  buildings  abroad,"  and  appropriating  $500,000 
for  that  end.  Mr.  Coudert  says  that  "it  would  be  a  misfortune 
should  the  high  posts  in  the  American  diplomatic  service  tend 
to  become  the  perquisites  of  plutocracy." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.j  admits  that  "the  financial  quetr 
tion  had  a  bearing  on  the  decHnations,"  but  wonders  if,  taken 
in  a  larger  sense,  "the  series  of  refusals  of  tenders  of  high 
honors"  does  not  "constitute  a  protest  against  extreme  radi- 
calism in  the  party."  And  the  views  of  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.)  are  even  more  hostile: 

"Much  of  the  talk  that  our  diplomatic  posts  are  at  the  mercy 
now  of  money-bags  is  rot.  To  fortify  the  charge,  the  ease  of 
Whitelaw  Reid  is  often  cited.  And  yet  no  case  so  little  supports 
the  charge.  Mr.  Reid  was  a  rich  man,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  able  and  accomplished.  Intellectually  he  rose  easily  to 
the  fullest  requirements  of  his  post  at  London.  He  was  the 
intimate  associate  of  scholars,  and  statesmen,  and  men  of  the 
Avorld — an  all-around  man  of  the  best  caliber.  He  entertained 
liberally  at  his  individual  expense.  But  had  he  lived  within  his 
salary,  the  very  men  who  have  criticized  him  for  display  would 
have  lectured  him  for  ostentatious  niggardliness. 

"In. this  particular  the  President  has  stumbled  at  the  start, 
but  not  necessarily  with  serious  results  to  his  Administration. 
A  little  more  care  should  set  things  right.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  this  country,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  associated  with 
brains." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Commoner  is  standing  loyally  for  the  Administration's  foreign  policy. 
— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

It  is  now  painfully  apparent  that  the  pie  counter  is  not  a  quick-lunch 
estabUshment. —  Washington  Post. 

Patronage-hunting  continues  to  be  the  most  profitable  occupation  in 
Washington — to  the  hotels. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  speeches  of  \V.  J.  Bryan  edited, 
before  dehvery,  by  the  Secretary  of  State. — Chicago  News. 

Surely  this  fuss  about  giving  people  the  minimum  wage  is  superfluous. 
We  are  all  getting  the  minimum  wage  now. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

There  is  practical  unanimity  of  Democratic  opinion  that  frost  now  pre- 
vailing at  Washington  seriously  menaces  the  "plum"  crop. — New  York 
Herald. 

Penrose  says  he  favors  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators. 
Now  if  he'd  just  indorse  the  law  of  gravitation  lie'd  relieve  the  jjublic  mind 
ever  so  much. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  common  notion  that  talk  is  cheap  will  have  to  give  way  before  the 
flgiu*cs  of  the  Bell  telephone  system,  which  announces  gross  receipts  of 
$199,200,000  for  a  single  year. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  PHiL.\NTHROPiST,  Writes  K.  L.  C,  is  a  man  who  employs  girls  at  .S.5  a 
week  and  draws  a  flrst-page  story  in  the  newspapers  every  time  he  comes 
through  with  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  work  of  faunal  research  in  Patagonia. — 
Detroit  News. 


Best  recommendation  for  the  parcel  post  is  that  express  companies  use 

it.— New  York  American. 

Astonishment  on  waking  up  in  the  morning  and  finding  the  country 
ai;  right  is  gradually  wearing  off. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

In  London  it  is  the  suffragettes  who  are  the  hoodlums.  In  Washington 
it  seems  to  be  the  antis. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

M1LIT.A.NT  suffragettes  of  England  have  been  burning  bridges,  but  whether 
before  or  behind  them  remains  to  be  discovered. — Chicago  News. 

If  the  paintings  of  the  Futurists  are  any  indication  of  what  the  future 
is  to  be  like,  who  would  want  to  Uve  forever? — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

I^EW  York  is  excited  over  the  depredations  of  taxi  robbers.  The  rates 
are  just  about  as  extortionate  here,  yet  the  police  do  nothing. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

President  Wilson  is  scrupulously  returning  all  the  gifts  he  has  received 
since  reaching  the  White  House.  Mr.  KJnox  is  one  of  those  to  whom  a 
package  has  been  sent. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Many  Tory  papers  hasten  to  warn  the  world  that  a  living  wage  will 
not  save  girls  from  ruin.  Perhaps  not  in  every  case.  But,  by  the  way, 
what  will  a  wage  which  is  not  a  living  wage  do  to  them? — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Really,  Mr.  Bryan,  you  must  glance  over  documents  before  signing 
them.  Otherwise  you  may  find  yourself  committed  to  a  set  of  Balzac  in 
forty  volumes,  half  morocco,  or  an  application  for  a  miUion  dollars'  worth 
of  life-insurance. — Chicago  Tribune. 


E.EIG'M     (GOMIMIEI^T 


CANADIAN   OBJECTION  TO   AIDING  ENGLAND 


UNWILLINGNESS    to    send    pood    Canadian    money, 
ships,  or  men  to  help  Great  Britain  is  felt  and  openly 
avowed  by  some  of  our  northern  neighbors.     These 
objectors  go  beyond  the  group  represented  by  Mr.  Emmerson, 
who  merely  resented  British  naval  dictation  as  to   the  method 
of  Canada's  contribution.     Their  method   is  perfectly  simple; 
they  would  give  nothing  at  ail.      They  are 
"largely  massed  in  Quebec,  with  a  consid- 
erable   addition  in   parts  of  western  Can- 
ada," says  a  native  Canadian,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  London 
Contemporary    Review.     "They  ridicule   the 
idea  of  Canada  being  in  danger   from   in- 
vasion, and  they  object    absolutely  to  be- 
coming involved  in  any  European  conflict 
whatsoever."     Old  World   quarrels  do   not 
concern   them;    their  interests   are    in   the 
New.      In  fact,  they  suspect  that  the  Eng- 
lish ruling  classes  are  merely  using  the  Cana- 
dians  as  pawns,   without  caring  a  button 
for    their    real    interests,    and    in   case    of 
war  would    keep    Canada's   naval  force   in 
English  waters   and  let    Canada   shift    for 
herself.    "This  is  the  old  Canadian  view," 
and   it  is  a  minority  view,  but  we  are  as- 
sured  that   it   exists.     We  find   it    exprest 
pretty  strongly  in  a.  letter  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  from  one  who   merelj'  signs 
himself  "A  Canadian  Nationalist."     Great 
Britain  has  not  done  anything  to  develop 
or    help  Canada,  he  says,  so  why    should 
Canada  be  called  upon  to  help  or  add  to 
the  naval  strength  of  the  mother  country? 
"The  people  who   have   developed  Canada 
have  been  the  Canadians  themselves."  The 
Canadians,  as  he  sees  it,   have  undergone 
all  kinds  of  hardship  in  turning  a  wilderness 
into  a  cultivated  land,  and  he  believes  that  this  agitation  in 
favor  of  help  to  England  originates  in  London  or  is  cooked  up 
by    an   Imperialistic    clique    in 
Toronto.    To  quote  his  words: 


"The  roots  of  the  present  agi- 
tation for  Canadian  contribution 
to  Imperial  armaments  ^y\\\  be 
found  in  London — not  in  Canada. 
The  action  of  Canada  is  a  result 
very  largely  due  to  outside  pres- 
sure w^hich  has  been  brought  to 
bear  through  an  exceptionally 
thorough  and  able  propaganda 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Imperialist  section,  Avho ha^e en- 
listed a  number  of  Canadians 
■whose  interests  are  centered  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  They  have 
scattered  titles  and  dangltd  titles 
and  rewards  of  various  kinds  be- 
fore those  who  care  for  such 
things,  and  often  secured  support 
in  this  way.  Canadians  have  been 
told  that  a  serious  emergency  ex- 
isted; that  the  motherland  was 
in  great  peril,  and  it  was  their  duty 


MR.   H.  K.  EMMERSON, 

Who  quoted  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  in  a  protest 
against  Britain's  naval  dictation. 


to  stand  by  it.  A  large  proportion  of  Canadians  are  of  British 
birth,  and  have  an  un(iU('stional)l»'  alTection  lor  the  in<»lherland. 
They  have  responded,  many  of  them,  to  this  appeal,  not  realizing 
that  it  was.  to  a  large  extent,  ba.sed  upon  an  imaginary  condi- 
tion of  affairs  or  ui)on  conditions  which  do  not  really  exist." 

The  general  run  of  joung  men  in  Canadian  universities  are 
not  devoted,  at  any  cost,  to  the  interests 
of  the  motherland,  he  avers;  they  are 
Canadians  first  and  last.  He  declares  it 
al)surd  that  a  poor  country  like  Canada 
should  be  called  upon  to  help  a  rich  country 
like  England.     As  he  puts  it: 

"The  resources  of  Canada  are  trifling  as 
coTppared  with  the  resources  of  Cireat  Brit- 
ain. It  seems  absurd  that  a  country  which 
is  borrowing  money  to  such  a  large  extent 
as  Canada  is  doing  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  has  not  only  got  loans  all  over 
the  world,  but  is  a  lending  nation  to  a  greatc  r 
extent  than  any  nation  in  history,  and  one 
which  reinvests  its  interest  every  year. 

"While  the  Imperialist  agitation  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  good  time,  nothing  has 
resulted  from  it  except  shouting,  until  the 
naval  proposal  of  Mr.  Borden.  Those  who 
have  taken  no  part  heretofore  are  now  go- 
ing to  be  stirred  to  action.  There  are  many 
who  feel  that  if  the  British  connection  means 
that  we  are  going  to  be  dragooned,  and  that 
influences  are  going  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  as  they  have  been  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  Canada  diverted  from  its 
natural  and  proper  course,  then  they  would 
prefer  an  independent  Canada.  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprized  if  the  present  movement 
for  the  navy  were  to  result  in  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  feeling  in  favor  of  Canadian  in- 
dependence. 

"The  proper  policy  for  the  Canadians  to 
take  in  regard  to  naval  defense  is  to  defend 
their  own  ports  and  to  relieve  Great  Britain 
from  all  expense  (if,  in  fact,  she  is  at  any  expense  now)  regard- 
ing   our  defense.     Then,  if   it  were  thought    necessary,  some 

small  ships  could  be  built  and  a 
navy  thus  started.  The  amount 
that  would  have  to  be  expended 
would  be  small.  In  fact,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  Canada, 
just  now,  should  have  a  na\y 
or,  at  any  rate,  any  more  of  a 
navj%  than  a  very  small  one." 

Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood,  the 
Contemporary  Review  WTiter 
quoted  at  the  opening  of  this  arti- 
cle, says  the  objection  to  aiding 
Great  Britain,  however,  "is  giv- 
ing way  before  the  growing  de- 
termination of  most  Canadians 
to  take  an  increasing  share  in  the 
working  out  of  the  Empire's  des- 
tiny." And  England,  he  adds, 
cares  less  for  Canadian  coin  than 
for  Canadian  loyalty,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, will  continue  to  shouller 
the  naval  burden. 


THE  ARMAMENT  RACE. 

Johnny  Bull — "Wait  for  me." 

—Pall  Mall  Gazelle  (London). 
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TURKISH   HEART-BURNINGS 

TIIK  FALL  of  A(lriauopk;,andthd  i3xpected_end  of  tlm 
war  i>ii  terms  that  will  l«'avo  the'  Turk  wrth  only  a 
foothold  ill  Kuro^Jf,  are  producing  an  intense  feolinfj  of 
iiuiiuliation  in  (\)n.staiitiiiopltn  Th*>  pn-ss  of  .that  cit.v  arc'iuHhT 
u  strict  c'fiisorshijj,  and  litth-  or  nothing  can  l)t<  printed. that  .will 
1m'  unfavorable  to  Shevket  Pasha,  Env«r  B«*y,  and  the  otlu-r 
K'aders  who 'seized  the  reins  of  government  on  the  plea  that  they 
would  crumple  up  the  Bulgarian  Army  ,  and  recover  all' th'o 
'territorv  overrun  by  tht"  Allies,  liu.^  there .(^an  be  fco Censorship 
()f.tli,e.'iifnii  .^>nf;t)lit).^jtr,e}^^,''  and  private  reports  say  ♦t+witv -bit  tl>f 


THE    COMMANDER    OF    ADRIANOPLE. 
Ghazl  Shukri  Pasha,  whose   defense  of-the   ancient    Turkish 
capital  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  European  warfare.'  He 
held  out  a  few  days  more  than  five  months. 


criticism  of  the  Government  is  heard  on  every  side.  "Reform" 
is  spoken  of  in  many  Turkish  papers,  but  while  invthe  rest  of 
Eiu-ope  the  reform  of  Turkey  seems  to  mean  driving  the  Turk 
into  Asia,  in  Turkey  itself  it  means  the  actual  doing  of  what  has 
been  talked  and  written  about  as  necessary  and  neglected  for 
many  years.  One  intelligent  Turk  in  Constantinople  is  quoted 
as  characterizing  this  neglect  in  severe  terms,  saying: 

"A  blind  man  is  in  no  greater  danger  than  one  who  closes  his 
eyes  in  face  of  vital  facts.  Sooner  or  later  he  will  run  against 
something  and  be  crusht.  We  have  been  doing  this  all  our 
days.  Some  months  ago  we  unsheathed  our  swords,  but  did  not 
succeed,  because  before  drawing  our  sw,ords  we  did  not.  waken 
our  mind  and  soul  from  the  sleep  of  centuries. 

"To  lose  provinces  is  to  grow  smaller  on  the  map.  This  does 
not  much  frighten  me.  I  am  more  afraid  of  growng  smaller  in 
mind  and  soul. 

'  "The  other  day  a  friend  was  saying,  'How  did  it  happen  that 
we  gave  up  that  large  Rumelia  in  ten  days?'  'No,  my  simple- 
minded  friend,'  I  said,  'not  in  ten  days,  not  even  in  ten  years, 
but  centuries  ago  we  began  to  give  those  lands  back  when  we 
conquered  and  took  them.' 


"With  the  calamities  that  have  now  befallen  us,  are  we  going 
to  wak<'  up — or  shall  we  return  to  our  old  sleep  by  merely  shifting 
our  position  in  the  bed?" 

A  bitter  note  of  regret  runs  tlirough  the  comment  of  the 
Tdariri  EJkyar  (Constantiri(»ph',  March  10).  It  admits  that  the 
strongest  dij)lomacy  is  that  which  is  backed  by  the  bayon(;t,  but 
it  remarks  that  wisdom  also  has  its  place  in  diplomaf;y,  and  re- 
flects that  Turkish  statesmansip  has  seemed  to  have  neither 
■  wlfftioln  nor  bayonets.     It  says: 

\'...- 

'•'It  must  be  regretfully  acknowledged  that  in  our  statesman- 
ship,' whet  her. internal  or  external,  no  marked  degree  of  skill  ha.s 
been  sch'U.  In  internal  affairs  w*-  have  forgott^-n  that  progress 
must  go  as  slowlj'  as  the  nation  develops,  and  we  have  tried  to 
ape  western  methods  too  servilely,  forgetting  our  ow^n  character- 
istics as  Orientals,  and  in  this  way  we  have  failed  to  nnn't  the 
needs. of  our  .social  administration  or  to  take  any  real  step  in 
needed  reforms. 

"Xor  can  we  find  much  cause  for  congratulation  for  any 
success  in  our  foreign  policy  gaincul  since  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution.  Even  uj)  to  this  very  year  our  policy  has  been 
vacillating  between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 
This  vacillation  has  caused  only  Aveakness,  dissension,  and  grow- 
ing injury  among  ourselves.  .  .  .  We  do  not  recall  all  this  to 
criticize  the  Government,  but  to  show  how  foolish  it  is  to  have 
our  feelings  run  away  with  us  in  handling  political  questions.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  teach  us  a  lasting  lesson,  for  we  have 
much  to  learn  for  our  present  needs  and  our  future  safety.  We 
seem  possest  with  the  idea  that  we  must  trail  after  either  the 
Trii)le  Alliance  or  the  Triple  Entente.    Here  is  our  mistake. 

"Our  interests  after  this  war  will  lie  largely  in  Asia.  Mean- 
time, the  control  of  the  Mediterranean  has  assumed  a  new  im- 
portance, affecting  the  interests  of  many  Governments.  The 
Government  that  rules  the  eastern  shores  of  this  sea  ■will  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  Mediterranean  control,  if  only  it  observes 
the  principles  of  wise  statesmanship  and  has  the  tact  to  adjust 
delicately  and  graciously  the  questions  that  arise  in  international 
relations.  The  first  requirement,  however,  is  the  harmonious 
union  of  the  constituent  members  of  our  own  body  politic." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   MONEY  SQUEEZE  IN  GERMANY 

THE  TIGHTNESS  of  money  in  Germany  is  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  importance  and  concern,  to  all  the 
world.  It  is  well  known  that  Germany's  war  budget 
has  been  swelling  to  enormous  proportions,  and  taxation  is '  be- 
coming heavier  year  by  year.  At  last  Berhn's  money  market 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  some  such  situation  as  confronted  the 
London  Exchange  in  1866  and  New  York  during  the  panic  of 
1907,  and  was  only  saved  by  importing  gold  at  a  high  rate  and 
by  the  easing  of  all  markets  on  the  belief  that  the  Balkan  War  is 
ending.  People  are  asking  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  state  of 
things  in  a  country  like  Germany — one  of  the  wealthiest  of 
Europe's  manufacturing  and  supply  centers.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  attempts  to  account  for  the  crisis,  signing 
himself  "A  Financier."    This  clear  and  lucid  observer  remarks: 

"The  Berlin  stringency  is  traceable  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions on  the  Continent,  acting  upon  a  financial  position  already 
strained  by  economic  causes.  The  industrial  development  of 
Germany  and  the  gro\vth  of  its  population  and  production  have 
necessarily  involved  an  increasing  demand  for  gold  currency. 
Large  sums  of  money  have,  moreover,  been  invested  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprises,  for  the  fruition  of  which 
time  must  be  allowed.  Much  the  same  sort  of  thing,  only  in  a 
far  more  serious  form,  took  place  in  England  in  1866,  when  as  a 
consequence  of  the  scare  caused  by  Napoleon  the  Third's  beUi- 
eose  utterances,  following  on  huge  lock-ups  in  railway  projects, 
money  was  practically  unobtainable,  and  one  big  house  after  an- 
other had  to  put  up  its  shutters.  We  are  not  suggesting  that 
there  is  any  immediate  fear  of  a  German  commercial  panic; 
we  are  only. pointing- our  a. similarity  of  kind,  but  different  in 
degree,  to  the  disastrous  experience  of  1866.  For  there  can  be 
no  question  at  all  thafthe  ri^al  armament  preparations  of  Ger- 
many and  Francs  have  produced  a  state  of  nervous  tension 
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THE    OTTOMvVN    EMPIKK    UNDER    SOI.YMAN'   THE    MAGNIFICEN'T. 

Upon  a  rich  rus  tlic  Sultan  sits,  proud  and  serene.    The  Crescent  ad- 
vancers, the  Cross  retreats. 


THE    OTTOM.W    EMPIRE    UNDER    SULTAN    MAHMUD    II. 

Hut  a  in.vsterious  hand  appears  and  draws  awaya  portion  of  the  rug. 
The  .Sultan  b<!comes  worried. 


SAD  PAHTlX(i   BKTWEEX  THK    RU(i   AND 


of  which  the  gold  scarcitj-  is  a  natural  tho  unpleasant  expression. 
"Two  things  always  follow  searesof  this  character:  some  people 
hoard  their  gold  and  others  make  haste  to  sell  their  securities, 
the  latter  because  they  either  actually  want  the  money  or  are 
afraid  that  prices  will  droj)  still  lower.  The  political  uncertainty- 
of  which  the  military  and  fiscal  measures  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment are  the  culmination  has  now  lasted  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  from  £15,000,000  to  £20,(XX),000  in  gold  has  been 
hoarded  in  Germany  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War.  The 
ordinary  requirements  of  the  Government,  coming  last  week  at  a 
time  of  stringency,  made  that  stingency  more  acute.  This  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  forced  sale  of  international  securities  on 
German  account,  result  ingin  a  heavy  fall  and  areacting  depression 
on  Continental  and  American  exchanges." 

The  aching  need  of  Germany  just  now  is  a  large  supph'  of 
actual  money.  The  situation  can  only  be  relieved  by  replenishing 
the  currency,  declares  this  writer,  who  goes  on  to  sketch  tlie 
situation  as  follows: 

"Between  February  22  and  March  7  the  Imperial  Reichsbank 
lost  over  two  millions  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  altho 
in  the  week  ending  March  7  there  w'as  an  increase  of  £141,150  in 
the  gold  coin  and  bullion.  The  next  return  may  perhaps  show  a 
further  improvement,  for  bullion  to  the  extent  of  £.300.000  was 
bought  in  London  on  Berlin  account  this  week,  and  more  of  the 
shipments  due  here  will  probably  be  secured  by  the  same  buyers; 
and  gold  is  also  going  to  some  extent  from  New  York.  ...  If 
the  Berlin  rate  should  rise  above  its  present  point  of  6  per  cent., 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money  ^vill  be  intensified,  the  financial 


disorder  will  become  more  acute,  and  a  commercial  crisis  will  be 
within  the  bounds  of  probal)iIity.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
whether  Germany  will  succeed  in  obtaming  enough  gold  to  coun- 
teract the  heavy  pressure  on  the  money  market  which  threatens 
to  prevail  during  the  whole  month  of  March." 

By  herculean  exertions  the  gold  was  secured  and  panic  averted. 
This  gold  pinch  leads  the  financier  to  make  some  reflections  on 
the  gold  .siandard  as  a  too  inelastic  basis  of  currency: 

"The  crux  of  the  situation  is  that,  except  in  a  few  Far  East- 
ern countries,  the  financial  fabric  of  the  world,  with  its  vast 
system  of  credit,  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  checks,  all  rests 
upon  the  one  standard  of  value — the  only  asset  that  is  invariably 
liquid  at  its  fixt  worth — namely  gold.  In  normal  conditions  the 
world's  gold  supply  suffices  for  the  world's  necessities,  but  with 
the  continual  growth  of  population,  the  tendency  of  wages  to 
increase,  and  other  influential  factors,  the  danger  of  abnormal 
pressure  on  weak  spots  will  become  increasingly  frequent  and  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  handle.  Germany  is  not  a  gold-producing 
country;  on  the  other  hand,  her  production  of  iron  and  steel  is 
going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  this  is  wealth,  even  if  it  is  not 
a  medium  of  exchange.  The  financial  weakness  that  now  menaces 
the  country  is  only  temporary.  It  is  but  comparatively  few 
years  since  Germany  adopted  a  gold  currency,  and  altho  that 
fact  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  present  monetary  squeeze,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  requirements  for  coinage,  it  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  the  industrial  expansion,  accompanied  by  speculative 
activities,  that  make  money  crises  more  possible  where  the  ulti- 
mate basis  of  credit  is  limited  and  inelastic." 
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THE    OTTOMAN   EMPIRE   UNDER    SULTAN   .^BDUL   H.VMID. 

The  rug  grows  still  smaller,  while  bombs  explode  about  the  Sultan, 
■who  is  now  alarmed. 


THE    OTTOIIAN    EMPIRE    UNDER   THE    YOUNG   TURKS. 

The  Sultan  is  able  to  hold  hardly  any  of  the  rug.     The  Crescent  dis- 
appears everywhere  before  the  Cross. 


THE  SULTAN— AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 


-Lectures  pour   Tous   (Paris). 
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l\>(>vruliWd  L>y  the  lud-nitttixiial  New^  >>i-i'\ice, 

CROXLEY  STATION,  NEAR  WATFORD. 


^  .  I     1    '  ,    I    .    I     ■ .     I.  ii  I        li    N'  'A  >  Service. 
RUINS  OF  A  RAILWAY  STATION  AT  SAUNDERTON  (BUCKINGHAMSHIRE). 


RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  BURNED  BY  SUFFRAGETTES  TO  PROVE  THEIR  ABILITY  TO  VOTE. 


DEPORTATION   FOR   SUFFRAGETTES? 


THE  GREAT  LEADER  of  the  English  demanders  of 
votes  for  women,  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  was  recejitly  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  \arious  charges  of  public  violence. 
When  imprisoned  she  threatened  to  commit  suicide  by  voluntary 
starvation.  She  was  immediately  let  out  on  bail,  and  her  con- 
viction l)ecomes  a  fiasco,  exclaims  The  Saturday  Review  (Lon- 
don). This  incisive  organ  of  public  opinion  asks  what  is  to  be 
done  with  '.hese  female  agitators,  and  considers  various  severe 
measures : 

"The  most  plausible,  perhaps,  is  the  policy  of  allowing  hunger- 
strikers  to  die  in  jail.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  or 
why  authority  should  incur  any  blame  for  the  death  of  a  person 
who  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  who  has  food  but  wdill  not 
take  it.  But  we  have  to 
reckon  with  a  society  in 
which  brimming  senti- 
mentality has  largely 
usurped  the  functions 
of  reason,  and  we  have 
to  guard  against  any 
act  whicli  might  foster 
the  anarchy  which  has 
to  be  supprest.  The 
militants  themselves 
boast  that  the  death  of 
a  'martj'r'  in  prison, 
either  through  starva^ 
tion  or  through  forcible 
feeding,  would  be  the 
best  recruiting  agent  for 
their  antisocial  cause. 
We  believe  that  this 
calculation  is  correct 
and  that,  however  great 
the  volume  of  public 
indignation  against  mil- 
itant suffragism  may 
now  be,  the  successful 
suicide  of  a  suffragist  in 
prison  would  spread  the 
blaze  of  insurrection  and 

increase  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Therefore  we  have  no 
belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  this,  the  simplest  course.  Of  course, 
the  attachment  of  the  funds  of  the  militant  organizations  would 
be  a  very  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  we  should 
rejoice  if  this  could  be  effected  under  existing  sanctions.     But, 


in  and  by  itself,  the  sequestration  of  funds  would  not  be  much 
jnoro  likely  to  bring  disorder  to  an  end  than  lack  of  money  is 
effective  in  preventing  war." 

This  WTiter,  as  if  bj'  a  second  thought,  then  suggests  a  less 
violent  and  more  merciful  treatment: 

"Abnost  every  civihzed  community  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  exclude  from  its  life  the  undesirable  intruder.  To 
deport  from  this  country,  with  no  option  of  return,  all  prisoners 
who  refuse  food  in  jail  would  not  strain  very  far  this  elementary 
right  of  self-protection.  For  this  purpose  a  biU  would  be  neces- 
sary. But  the  Government  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
passing  rapidly  through  all  its  stages  any  measure  which  promised 
any  real  remedy  for  the  present  e\'il.  It  would  want,  of  course, 
careful  thought  and  drafting.  Refusal  of  food  would  need 
exact  definition.  But  the  resources  of  the  draftsmen  should 
be   quite  equal    to  the  needs  of  such   a  biB.     This  plan,  we 

believe,     would     be    a 


IMPLEMENTS    OF    DESTRUCTION 
Found  during  a  raid  on  a  suffragette  arsenal  at  Campden  Hill  Gardens,  London 


useful  deterrent,  would 
forestall  martyrdom, 
and  become  a  way  out 
of  the  present  ridiculous 
impasse.  Also,  most 
certain  benefit  of  all, 
this  country  would  be 
free  of  a  number  of  un- 
desirable persons. 

"By  one  means  or 
another  the  conspiracy 
and  the  lawlessness 
must  be  supprest.  If 
that  be  not  done,  only 
one  consequence  can 
ensue — mob  \'iolence  in 
which  one  or  several 
of  the  women  will  be 
mauled  to  death  by  pub- 
lic hoohganism.  That  is 
a  disaster  for  the  state, 
for  society,  and  for  all 
the  foundations  of  na- 
tional and  domestic  life, 
which  all  reasonably 
sane  men  and  women 
must  dread  with  an  in- 
creasing anxiety.  One  can  see  the  springs  of  primitive  pas- 
sion have  been  loosened  alreadj-.  , 

"  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  some  suffragette  outrage  will 
kill  somebody,  or  more  than  one,  and  then  the  mob  explosion 
vdll  come." 


TV 


lEI^GE  ANID  iWVE^^lAvUi^ 


A  TIDAL  POWER-PLANT 

PLENTY  OF  PLANS  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  flow 
of  the  tides  for  generating  power  on  a  large  scale,  but  all 
have  stopt  short  before  they  were  realized.  The  old- 
fasliioned  tide-mill  illustrates  what  can  be  done,  but  its  modern 
big  brother  has  never  yet  materialized,  altho  he  has  always 
looked   well  on  paper.     His    latest    portrait   is   drawn    in    The 

Electrical  Review  (London,  February  21),  in     

the  description  of  a  proposed  tidal  power- 
plant  at  Husum,  on  the  SchlesAv-ig-Holstein 
coast  of  the  North  Sea,  Avhere,  between  the 
Isle  of  Nordstrand  and  the  mainland,  a  res- 
ervoir of  4,000  acres  is  to  be  created  bj' 
means  of  embankments.  This  reservoir  will 
be  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  tank, 
communicating  by  sluices  with  the  shallow  in- 
land sea  on  one  hand  and  the  turbine-plant 
on  the  other.  This  is  asserted  by  The  Re- 
new to  be  "the  first  serious  attempt  to  use 
[the  tides]  for  the  production  of  energy."  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  tides  have  plenty 
of  energy  already;  they  do  not  have  to  "pro- 
duce" it;  the  only  trouble  is  to  utiUze  it. 
Hov/  the  German  engineers  are  planning  to 
accomplish  this  is  told  in  the  following 
words : 

"The  scheme  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  a  uniform  tidal  amplitude  of  ten  feet,  the 
lowest  ebb  and  highest  flood  each  time  reach- 
ing the  same  level,  and  their  difference  of  level 
always  being  ten  feet.  Under  this  assumption 
the  working  of  the  plant  will  be  as  follows: 
When  the  water  in  the  sea  is  higher  than 
in  the  upper  reserv^oir,  this  will  be  filled 
through  the  sluices;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  water  in  the  upper  reservoir  be  at  a  higher 
level,  this  "will  flow  off  through  the  turbines, 
tlius  actuating  the  latter.  This  would  com- 
mence some  time  after  the  beginning  of  low  tide,  and  cease  short- 
ly after  the  beginning  of  high  tide.  An  opposite  process  is  to 
take  place  in  the  lower  tank;  when  the  water  in  the  sea  is  higher 
than  in  the  tank,  it  will  flow  in  through  the  turbines,  thus  start- 
ing these  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  high  tide,  and  stop- 
ping them  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  low  tide.  If  the 
water  in  the  sea  be  lower  than  in  the  tank,  water  will  flow  from 
the  latter  through  the  sluices  into  the  sea. 

"The  promoters  of  this  scheme,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  regular 
return  of  tidal  amplitudes,  presume  that  the  operation  of  the 
turbines  from  one  of  the  tanks  may  begin  at  the  very  moment  the 
operation  from  the  other  tank  ceases,  thus  ensuring  a  continuous 
service;  they  are  reckoning  on  a  level  difference  of  five  or  six 
feet  between  the  sea  and  the  tank  actually  in  operation,  the 
water  in  both  tanks  rising  and  falling  about  three  feet  during 
each  tide. 

"The  turbines  are  to  yield  5,000  horse-power,  driving  dynamos 
which  Avill  work  ■wdthout  any  accumulators,  thus  communicating 
their  output  directly  to  the  supply  system.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction is  estimated  at  $1,250,000,  of  which  about  $875,000 
is  allowed  for  the  embankments  and  about  $125,000  each  for 
the  turbines  and  sluices,  the  buildings  and  the  electrical  part  of 
the  plant.  The  cost  of  the  kilowatt  hour,  as  produced  in  the 
tidal  electricity  works,  has  been  calculated  in  the  first  instance  at 
23^  cents,  but  in  the  event  of  a  large  consumption  it  will  be  re- 
duced considerably  (down  to  half  a  cent  and  less).  Even  should 
the  electrical  enterprise  fail,  the  promoters  would  in  any  case 
recover  the  value  of  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea." 

This  plan,  we  are  told,  has  not  escaped  criticism.  In  the 
Hamburger  Korrespondent  it  is  asserted  that  the  fluctuations  of 


tidal  level  are  often  unexpected  and  abrupt;  that  the  dynamos 
would  bo  at  rest  at  least  two  hours  between  periods  of  operation, 
instead  of  working  continuously;  that  enormously  long  trans- 
mission lines  will  be  required  to  take  the  current  to  pla<.'es  wliere 
it  may  be  used;  that  the  figures  for  cost  are  at  least  doubtful; 
that  the  machinery  has  not  been  well  pkinned,  and  finally,  that 
the  foundations  are  in  the  mud  and  would  cost  a  fortune.  Whether 
the  projcrlors  or  the  critics  are  right,  of  course,  time  alone  Avill 
tell,  but  engineers  would  surely  love  to  see 
a  tidal  power-plant  in  operation,  after  con- 
templating so  many  pictures  of  abortive 
projects. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  "  BOB" 
VEAL 


HE   LIFTS  AN   OLD   FOOD   BAN. 

Prof.  p.  A.  Fish,  finds  "bob"  veal  is 
not  so  dangerous  as  supposed. 


HE  LATEST  NEWS  from  the  pure- 
food  world  is  that  "bob"  veal,  long 
condemned  as  unwholesome,  if  not 
poisonous,  and  prohibited  as  human  food 
in  various  countries,  is  really  harmless. 
"Bob"  veal  is  simply  the  flesh  of  very  young 
calves.  On  some  statute-books  it  is  defined 
as  the  flesh  of  a  calf  less  than  one  month  old. 
The  authority  who  now  commends  this  ar- 
ticle for  our  consumption  is  Prof.  P.  A. 
Fish,  of  Cornell  University,  who  has  care- 
fully compared  bob  veal  with  market  veal 
and  with  beef  in  respect  of  some  of  its  prop- 
erties. He  sets  forth  his  results  in  an  article 
on  "Bob  Veal  and  the  Public"  in  The  Amer- 
ican Veterinary  Review.  Our  quotations  are 
from  an  editorial  notice  in  The  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Assorialion  (Chicago, 
March  15).  The  writer  notes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  an  inspection  of  representative 
books  on  hygiene  fails  to  disclose  any  evidence  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  this  popular  notion  regarding  bob  veal.     He  goes  on: 

"Veal  is  commonly  regarded  as  more  difficulf  of  digestion  than 
beef,  the  reason  being  assigned  to  differences  in  the  texture  of 
the  flesh 

"Altho  the  experiments  indicate  quite  a  satisfactor\'^  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  younger  bob  and  older  veal,  there 
are  occasional  individual  exceptions,  and  the  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  old  and  young  veal  as  yet  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  declared  infallible.  Dietetic  experiments  were  also 
carried  on  in  which  bob  veal  was  eaten  in  seven  famiUes  aggre- 
gating twenty  individuals  ranging  from  two  to  sixt>  years  of 
age.  The  statement  that  the  flesh  of  bob  veal  has  a  laxative 
effecc  and  'nduees  diarrhea  was  not  confirmed  in  a  single  in- 
stance througlxout  the  work.  The  health  in  all  cases  was  ap- 
parently normal;  nor  did  any  rami!y  refuse  a  second  helping 
when  another  carcass  became  available. 

"In  aU  veal  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fat  as  compared  with 
beef.  In  bob  veal  this  deficiency  is  naturally  somewhat  more 
pronounced,  because  fat  is  a  result  of  gi-owth  and  age  under 
proper  nutritive  conditions.  In  the  use  of  bob  Aeal  this  de- 
ficiencj'  may  be  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  by  cooking 
the  veal  with  pork  or  other  fat. 

"Professor  Fish  is  of  the  opinion  that  bob  veal  is  in  no  way 
injurious  when  used  as  human  food.  The  desirability  of 
changing  the  present  regulations  and  existing  legal  restric- 
tions regarding  the  sale  of  very  young  veal  is  thus  thrown 
open  for  discussion.  The  subject  is  one  which  should  not  be 
dismissed  or  settled  by  a  few  haphazard  experiments  or  hasty 
generalizations." 
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PHOTOGRAPrn    UNDER   WATER 

PlCTl'kKS  hav«'  l)wu  taken  of  the  subaqueuus  world 
htfon-  tlii.s,  l>iit  perhaps  never  so  systeiiuitifally  or  so 
sunt  s.>,f  uUy  ua  by  Dr.  Franeis  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  Kiiuland, 
who  huti  built  an  observation  chanibt'r  in  a  pond  on  his  place, 
separated  from  the  water  only  by  a  larjje  sheet  of  plate  glass. 
To  a  lish  swimming  in  the  pond  this  glass  appears  as  an  opaque 
■wall;  the  swimmer,  even  when  so  near  as  to  touch  it,  sees 
nothing  on  the  other  side,  and  can  not  detect  the  observer  who, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  plunged  in  obscurity.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  observer  sees  so  clearly  the  smallest  fishes  that  pass 
to  and  fro  only  a  few  feet  away  that  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
glass's  very  existence!  We  are  told  by  Mr.  V.  Forbin,  writing 
in  L' I II lustration  (Paris,  March  1): 

"The  latest  photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Ward  in  this  sub- 
aqueous laboratory  .  .  .  enable  us  to  imderstand  several  phases 
of  the  trout's  life. 

"For  example,  it  has  been  hitherto  believed  that  the  femule 
trout  dug  a  liole  in  the  gravel,  deposited  her  eggs  tlierein  and 
covered  them  carefully  by  pushing  in  sand  with  her  snout. 
Dr.  Ward  d«'seribes  the  operation  in  quite  another  way: 

"The  trout,  lying  on  her  side,  removes  the  grains  of  sand 
beneath  her,  and  thus  digs  a  sort  of  trench  where  she  deposits 
her  eggs.  She  draws  herself  along  a  little  and  repeatjs  the  opera- 
tion:   and   while   she  is   laying  a  new  quantify   of  eggs  in   the 


TREES   AS   CLIMATE   RECORDS 

ATI{EE  is  a  living  record  of  all  the  climatic  changes 
that  have  taken  pla<!e  since  it  began  its  growth.  Every 
"ring"  or  annual  layer  of  new  wood  varies  in  width 
and  composition  in  such  ways  as  to  lietray,  to  him  who  knows 
how  to  read  the  record,  the  nature  and  intensity  of  these  changing 
conditions.  Forest  fires,  the  incursion  of  an  in.sect  host,  a  rainy 
season,  or  a  period  of  drought — each  is  ^vTitten  indelibly  upon 
the  wood-formation  of  the  trunk  from  year  to  year.  From 
studies  of  this  kind  the  government  experts  have  recently  been 
enabled  to  deduce  interesting  facts  regarding  the  fluctuations 
of  climate  on  this  continent  for  many  years  pa«t.  Says  a  writer 
in  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago,  February  2.1): 

"  For  more  than  two  years  work  of  this  kind  has  been  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Part  of  the  work  was  concerned  with  a  study  of  data  previously 
obtained  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  part  from 
original  measurements  of  the  stumps  of  a  large  number  of  the 
big  trees  of  California. 

"A  few  of  these  trees  proved  to  have  started  more  than  thirty 
centuries  ago,  the  oldest  being  3,150  years.  Careful  study  of 
the  rate  of  growth  of  over  three  himdred  of  the  giant  trees, 
many  of  them  upward  of  2,000  years  old,  strongly  supports  the 
belief  of  very  decided  fluctuations  in  climatic  conditions  extend-* 
ing  over  periods  of  several  hundred  years. 


A     rUOlT-FIGHT.    FROM    A   .sUHAQUEOUS    PHOTOO  UAPH. 


prolongation  of  the  trench,  her  tail,  being  wa\  ed  about,  replaces 
the  sand  preAdously  removed.  At  this  period  the  males  engage 
in  terrible  combats,  shown  in  Dr.  Ward's  photographs. 

"  'I  plaeed  in  my  pond,'  he  tells  us,  'tliree  large  rainbow  trout, 
one  of  which  was  a  female.  One  morning  I  noticed  that  the 
surface  was  much  agitated,  and  reahzing  that  the  two  males 
were  fighting,  I  hastened  to  descend  into  my  chamber  of  observa- 
tion.    Thus  I  was  present  at  a  duel  that  lasted  20  minutes. 

"  'The  two  trout  chased  each  other  aroimd  the  basin,  and 
one  sometimes  succeeded  in  biting  the  other's  tail.  Suddenly 
the  one  that  had  liitherto  been  on  the  defensive  turned  on  his 
enemy  and  the  fight  was  on. 

"  'After  some  swift  lunges,  the  stronger  succeeded  in  grasp- 
ing the  weaker  with  his  jaws  and  threw  him  violently  on  his 
back.  Exhausted,  he  finally  let  go,  and  the  victim  rose  slowly 
to  the  surface,  belly  upward,  about  to  draw  his  last  breath, 
while  the  conqueror  went  to  rejoin  the  cause  and  object  of  this 
duel  to  the  death.' 

"^\s  the  author  has  remarked  to  us,  in  the  first  of  the  three 
photographs  devoted  to  this  combat,  the  two  upper  images 
are  the  reflections  of  the  fish  in  the  surface  of  the  water,  which 
acts  as  a  mirror.  In  the  second  the  combatants  are  so  near  the 
surface  that  it  is  agitated  and  consequently  reflects  imperfectly. 
In  the  third,  which  represents  the  end  of  the  duel,  we  see  in  the 
rear  some  small  fish  that  are  fleeing,  frightened  by  the  ardor 
of  the  combatants. 

"As  for  the  other  photographs,  which  show  the  curious 
movements  of  di^'ing  birds,  .  .  .  they  form  part  of  tlie  illus- 
trations of  a  forthcoming  book  by  Dr.  Ward  on  submarine 
photography." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


' '  From  the  thousands  of  measurements  or  analyses  gathered 
by  the  Forest  Ser\'ice  in  its  investigation  of  tree  and  forest 
growth,  a  large  number  of  the  records  of  the  oldest  trees  of 
certain  species  have  been  chosen  for  special  study.  Some  of  the 
species  represented  are  western  j^ellow  pine  in  the  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  its  range;  Jeffrey  pine  in  southern  Cahfomia; 
Douglas  fir  in  the  Northwest;  white  oak  and  yeUow  poplar  in 
the  southern  Appalachians;  and  red  spruce  in  the  north  woods. 
It  is  only  by  averaging  the  rates  of  growth  of  a  great  many  trees 
growing  in  widely  different  parts  of  the  country  and  under 
essentially  different  local  conditions  that  it  is  possible  to  eliminate 
the  many  local  factors  affecting  the  development  of  individual 
trees  and  stands. 

"One  conclusion  from  the  study  of  western  yeUow  pine  in 
Arizona  is  that  the  climate  of  the  Southwest  is  becoming  drier, 
the  snowfall  less,  the  winters  shorter,  and  that  it  has  been  doing 
so  for  a  long  time.  This  finding  is  corroborated  by  the  presence 
in  tbat  country  of  irrigation  ditches  and  other  ruins  of  an  ancient 
people,  indicating  that  water  was  at  one  time  fairly  plentiful 
in  places  now  remote  from  any  signs  of  springs,  streams,  or  other 
sources  of  supply.  Investigation  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
same  species  of  tree  in  Idaho  indicates  that  the  winters  there 
are  also  shorter  and  the  snowfall  less  than  formerly,  but  in  this 
case  the  change  in  conditions  is  favorable  to  tree  growth,  since 
it  is  producing  a  longer  growing  season. 

"In  order  to  study  the  interior  of  living  trees  a  form  of  drill 
Avas  devised,  for  removing  a  solid  core  of  wood  extending  from 
the  center  to  the  bark.  With  these  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  data 
from  the  largest  and  oldest  specimens  of  the  big  trees,  which 
will  throw  more  light  on  conditions  thirty  centuries  or  more  ago." 
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METALLIC   PAPER 

THE  APPROACH IX(J  IXVKNTION  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison  of  a  thin  metal  film,  tough  and  light  rnougli 
to  be  used  for  paper  in  the  making  of  books  and  news- 
papers, and  practieally  indestructible,  was  announced  in  the 
public  press  a  year  or  so  ago.  This  announcement  having  come 
to  the  notice  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  deterioration  of  paper 
and  its  possible  prevention,  the  members  sought  for  authoritative 
information,  with  so  little  success  that  they  concluded  to  applj^ 
at  headquarters  and  elicited  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
letter  from  the  "wizard"  himself.  This  letter  is  noticed  but 
not  quoted  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Library  Association  (Chi- 
cago, March).  We  are  enabled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  Librarian  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library,  to  quote  it  in  full.    Writes  Mr.  Edison: 

"In  the  developnuMit  of  my  storage  batterv',  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  I  encountered  was  to  provide  a  material  for  insuring 
perfect  electrical  conductivity  in  the  positive  tube.  After  a  vast 
amount  of  experimenting  1  concluded  to  use  pure  metallic  nickel 
in  exceedingly  fine  flakes.  The  process  for  making  this  was 
developed  after  much  labor  and  thought.  The  result  was  the 
production  of  sheets  of  metallic  nickel  so  thin  that  200  of  them 
are  only  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  business  card. 

"In  this  product  I  saw  a  future  possibility  of  using  sheets  of 
metallic  nickel,  not  quite  so  thin  as  ours,  for  making  books 
that  would  be  really  permanent.  I  made  a  passing  reference  to 
this  idea  in  talking  one  daj^  to  a  newspaper  man,  and  I  presume 
the  news  reached  j'ou  through  that  channel. 

"The  fact  is,  the  extremely  attenuated  sheets  that  we  use 
in  our  work  would  be  entirely  too  thin  for  use  in  books,  and  to 
produce  the  nickel  sheets  for  the  latter  purpose  would  involve 
a  lot  of  experiment  and  special  apparatus  before  a  standard 
material  could  be  obtained.  I  am  so  very  busy  that  there  is  no 
present  expectation  of  my  working  on  the  subject,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  done  by  some  one  in  the  future." 


FALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SAXON 

Is  WOODROW  WILSON  to  be  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Washington?  Is  ho,  at  least,  the  first 
of  a  final  Saxon  group  to  be  succeeded  by  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
and  Scandinavian  presidents  —  perhaps  even  by  Latins  and 
Slavs?  American  Medicine  (New  York)  charges  in  a  leading 
article  that  the  old  American  stock  is  becoming  decadent,  "more 
interested  in  genealogical  research  than  in  the  welfare  of  poster- 
ity"; that  they  are  all  "sons  of  sometliing  or  other."  and  are 
leaving  the  burden  of  government  to  the  new  stocks  of  which  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  is  now  largely  coming  to  be  made 
up.  If  Governor  Johnson  of  Minnesota  had  lived,  the  writer 
thinks,  he  would  have  been  our  first  Scandinavian  president, 
but  by  no  means  our  last.     Further: 

"Mon^  than  half  the  nation  is  foreign-born  or  of  fonngn-born 
parents,  and  they  all  seem  to  have  developed  more  or  less  distrust 
of  the  ancestor-hunting  enfeebled  descendants  of  really  great 
men  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Many  voters  do  not  think  of  this 
side  of  the  matter  at  all,  tho  the  fact  that  a  candidate  is  Irish  or 
German  is  sometimes  advertised  locally  to  catch  a  few  vot«s. 
This  trick  is  not  so  popular  as  it  once  was,  for  it  may  cause  greater 
loss  than  gain.  The  rise  of  the  more  recent  stocks  must  be  ex- 
plained on  other  grounds,  and  this  is  where  the  medical  profession 
is  keenly  interested. 

"Is  the  old  stock  of  Americans  decadent?  That  is  the  usual 
explanation  for  the  failure  of  the  sons  of  our  great  men  to  be  as 
great  as  their  ancestors,  but  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  in 
every  other  nation.  Great  men  rarely  raarrj-  great  women,  and 
the  children  may  inherit  from  the  feeble  parent.  In  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  exceptionally  able  people  occasionally  mate  to- 
gether, and  produce  children  who  become  eminent.  Great 
families,  therefore,  are  constantly  producing  great  men,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  tho  the  majority  of  their  children  are  below 
the  average.  At  the  same  time  new  blood  is  just  as  constantly 
forging  ahead  and  occasionally  snatching  control  from  the  hands 
of  scions  of  old  families.     Unfortunately  the  scions  of  the  old 
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miuurous  as  in  Kuropo,  and  thcr*'  is 
iiat  an  unsiiitubh<  climato  or  otluT 
I  ricial  tlftcrioration  as  to  {)r()Vt;nt 
lairiiy  a  fact  that  oiirj^reat  fortunt;s 
iuiniig^rants  like  Aster,  Carnegie, 
mid  tct^iiration,  as  the  first 
,  .  lartft'ly  in  science  and  in- 
vention, such  as Carrel  and  John  Kricsson.  Foreign  names  wholly 
diflfen'nt  from  thone  of  pn-- Revolutionary  families  seem  to 
monopolize  many  lines  of  industry.  All  this  rather  hints  at 
raeiid  decadene*'  of  the 
old  sto<-k,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  new- 
conditions  rwjuire  new 
types  which  would  have 
been  utter  failures  in 
the  colonies,  and  that 
even  (leorge  Washing- 
ton might  have  been  as 
much  out  of  place  in 
modern  New  York  as 
was  (Jeneral  Grant  in 
Wall  Street.  There  is 
no  question  that  both 
fa<'tors  are  true.  Mr. 
Wilson  might  have 
been  a  failure  among 
the  farming  communi- 
ties of  the  17th  century, 
but  he  seems  to  fit  into 
new  conditions  and  has 

lost  little,  if  any,  of  the  energy  of  his  foreign-born  grand- 
father. In  any  case,  he  shows  that  the  nation's  destinies  are 
drifting  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  ancestors  came  to 
America  in  the  19th  century,  long  after  the  nation  became  a 
great  reality.     The  old  stock  is  being  elbowed  to  one  side." 


A  HOUSE-BOAT  EXTRAORDINARY 

A  FLOATING  THEATP:R  and  art-gallery,  to  be  moored 
on  the  New  York  water-front,  is  proposed  by  an  ex- 
hibitor in  the  recent  show  of  the  ^Vrchitectural  League 
in  this  city.  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  March  1) 
calls  this  suggestion  "interesting  and  thorougldy  modern," 
and  reminds  its  readers  that  a  site  for  such  a  structure,  if  it 

stood   on  solid  ground. 


Courli-.y  of  ■■  I'he  .Sou'utitic  Auiericttii.   "   Now  Yurk. 

PROPOSED  FLOATING  CIYIC-AIITS  BUILDING  TO    BE  MOORED  ON  THE  WATER-FRONT. 


HOW   THE    TEETH    AFFECT   THE    EYES 

THE  NAME  "EYE-TEETH"  shows  that  some  rela- 
tionship between  the  eyes  and  the  teeth  has  long  been 
popularly  recognized.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
however,  that  the  relationship  is  Umited  to  any  particular  tooth 
or  group  of  teeth.  Dr.  W.  E.  Bruner,  in  an  article  in  The  Annals 
of  Ophthalmology,  treats  this  subject,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
duction of  diseases  of  the  eye  or  disturbances  of  vision  from 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  teeth.  Our  quotations  are  from  a 
review  in  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago, 
February).  After  noting  several  minor  eye-troubles  due  to 
defective  teeth,  especially^  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  reviewer  says: 

"Blindness  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  has  been 
reported.  Organic  or  structural  changes  in  or  about  the  eye, 
resulting  from  the  teeth,  have  been  observed  in  many  varied 
forms;  and  inflammation  of  almost  every  structure  of  the  eye, 
depending  upon  or  at  least  attributable  to  dental  trouble,  has 
been  reported." 

The  writer  notes  that  when  septic  conditions  about  the  mouth 
are  found  in  a  patient  upon  whom  an  operation  upon  the  eyeball 
is  eonteniplated,  it  is  most  important  to  correct  this  condition 
before  proceeding  to  any  operation.  Blindness  has  even  followed 
decay  of  the  teeth  extending  to  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  involving 
the  optic  nerve.    The  reviewer  goes  on: 

"The  remarkable  fact  upon  which  the  author  lays  particular 
stress  is,  that  not  infrequently  the  patient  is  wholly  unconscious 
of  anything  wrong  with  his  teeth,  and  he  will  state  that  the 
latter  are  examined  regularly  by  supposedly  competent  dentists. 
The  author  has  grown  to  be  suspicious  of  a  mouth  showing 
numerous  gold  crowns  and  fiUings,  and  he  places  great  weight 
upon  an  x-ray  examination,  which  he  insists  upon  when  he  does 
not  feel  certain  of  the  work  previously  done.  He  has  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  several  instances  in  finding  abscesses  at  the  roots  of 
teeth,  or  improperly  filled  roots,  where  nothing  wrong  was  sus- 
pected by  the  patient,  with  the  result  of  securing  relief  of  the 
ocular  symptoms  by  treatment  of  the  pathologic  dental 
condition." 


might  cost  the  city  a 
matter  of  five  millions 
or  so.  If  built  as  a 
"house-boat,"  on  the 
proposed  plan,  the  site 
would  cost  not  one  cent. 
The  building,  tho  float- 
ing on  the  water  as 
truly  as  any  vessel,  has 
little  about  it  of  a  nau- 
tical, or  even  of  an 
aquatic  flavor,  altho 
concrete  as  a  material 
for  boats  is  becoming 
more  or  less  familiar. 
As  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration   it    looks    like    a    circular    Greek    temple.     We    read: 

"This  structure,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  suggests 
that  the  building  occupies  an  island  site,  but  it  is  in  reality  upon 
a  buoyant  concrete  foundation.  The  foundation  has  the  form 
of  a  great  double-walled  bowl  with  ledges  built  in  amphitheater 
form  on  the  inner  wall,  on  which  would  be  placed  regular  theater 
seats.  The  inner  shell  of  the  bowl  is  a  segment  of  a  sphere  of 
smaller  radius  than  the  outer  one  and  contracts  with  it  at  the 
lowest  point.  From  this  point  a  dozen  or  more  vertical  walls 
connecting  the  two  radiate  to  the  circumference,  dividing  the 
intervening  space  into  as  many  water-tight  compartments. 

"This  building  is  proposed  as  a  desirable  city  enterprise  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  civic  theater,  concert  hall,  arts  and 
crafts  schools,  exhibitions  and  competitions,  the  discussion  of 
civic  public  art  and  other  matters — in  a  word,  the  art  and  civic 
center  of  the  people,  to  be  moored  at  some  such  accessible  point 
on  the  water-front  as  Battery  Park,  where  mooring  priv-ilegcv 
are  controlled  by  the  municipality 

"It  is  the  conception  of  Robert  Paine,  a  sculptor  of  decided 
character  and  originality  with  a  natiu-al  affinity  for  engineering 
activities,  who  has  several  other  practical  achievements  to  his 
credit,  among  which  is  the  sculptor's  pointing-  or  enlarging- 
maehine." 

WHITE  LIES  IN  MEDICINE— The  opinion  prevails  among 
certain  persons  that  it  is  justifiable  for  a  physician  to  deceive  a 
patient  for  the  patient's  own  good.  Issue  is  taken  with  this 
idea  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  March  15),  who  admits,  however,  that 
there  is  great  need  for  sympathy  and  insight  to  perceive  all 
aspects  of  cases  which  involve  the  mind  as  weU  as  the  body\ 
and  for  a  philosophy  whereby  a  physician  shall  himself  "see 
life  steadily,"  and  also  "see  it  whole,"  and  so  assist  his  patient 
to  a  like  view.    He  goes  on: 

"To  dispel  false  ideas  which  surround  death  with  horror  is 
surely  an  ob^dous  duty;  equally  obligatory  is  it,  when  discussion 
is  not  feasible,  to  fill  a  patient's  thoughts  with  all  that  can  make 
his  remaining  life  peaceful  and  happy. "  The  belief  is  too  general 
that  psychotherapy  consists  in  deceiving  the  patient  for  his  own 
good.  This  is  the  method  of  a  charlatan — but  in  such  a  role 
a  physician  can  never  be  more  than  an  amateur;  for  the  charlatan 
succeeds  best  when  he  first  deceives  himself,  and  the  true  physi- 
cian, not  able  for  an  instant  to  deceive  liimself ,  is  but  ill  adapted 
to  an  elaborate  deeei\'ing  of  others.  The  physician  who  has  a 
unifying  philosophy  of  his  own  is  thereby  able  to  dispense  with 
makeshifts  and  to  speak  convincingly  to  his  patients,  admin- 
istering hope  with  truth,  courage  with  frankness — and  his  sin- 
cerity^ wiU  deepen  public  confidence.     This  confidence,  surely 
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due  to  science  and  disinterested  motives,  is  often  sacrificed 
unwittingly  by  the  physician  himself.  He  administers  a  thera- 
peutic lie  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  patient's  friends, 
i'resently  one  of  those  friends  falls  ill,  and  the  physician  is 
puzzled  to  know  why  this  new  patient  fails  to  respond  to  his 
words  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer.  The  physician  whoso 
ptatements,  uniformly  squaring  with  facts,  bear  witness  to  his 
skill  and  to  his  sincerity,  is  the  only  one  fitted  to  command  the 
respe<it  of  the  public  and  to  inspire  his  patients  with  confidence 
in  himself,  and  hence  with  faith  in  his  words." 


A    CAST-IRON    VOICE 

HOMER'S  WISH  for  a  metal  vocal  apparatus  was  merely 
premature.  In  the  new  Grand  Central  terminal,  New 
York,  there  is  now  just  such  an  outfit,  announcing 
trains  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  station  in  tireless,  sten- 
torian tones.  The  origin  of  the  voice  is  an  ordinary  human 
l)eing;  but  he  is  not  in  evidence.  What  is  really  heard  is  a 
magnified  reproduction  of  what  he  says.  The  device  has  been 
in  use  several  years,  and  the  thousands  who  have  heard  it  may 
wish  to  know  how  it  works.  The  electric  announcer  is  reallj' 
only  a  telephone  with  a  receiver  actuated  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent of  unusually  high  voltage.  This  is  what  gives  the  power- 
ful tone.  Says  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  in  an  account  of 
the  new  terminal  published  in  Popular  Electricity  Magazine 
(Chicago,  March): 

"Many  of  those  who  have  followed  the  directions  of  the 
voice  seemingly  coming  from  the  wall  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  contrivance  is  a  combination  of  telephone  and  mega- 
phone. It  is  neither,  but  something  different  from  anything 
in  u»'  for  the  same  purpose  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
manelous  results  obtained  by  the  operation  of  the  announcer 

are  achieved  through 
the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle 
in  electricit3\ 

"The  announcer 
consists,  first,  of  a 
mouthpiece  similar 
in  appearance  to  the 
ordinary  telephone 
transmitter.  But  it 
(liflfers  vastly  from 
the  telephone  trans- 
mitter in  the  im- 
portant particular 
that  it  contains  no 
induction  coil.  The 
transmitter  also  is 
unlike  anything  else 
of  the  kind  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  water- 
jacket,  through 
which  a  tiny  stream 
of  cold  water  flows 
constantly,  cooling 
the  carbon,  which 
would  otherwise  be- 
come packed  with 
the  heat  of  the  heavy 
current  ...  of  110 
volts  used  in  opera- 
ting the  announcer. 
The  ordinary  tele- 
phone requires  only 
a  small  fraction  of  this 
amount.  .  .  .  But  it 
is  through  the  em~ 
ploy ment  of  the 
heavy  voltage  that 
the  remarkable  results  are  obtained.  The  voltage  is  so  equalized 
and  the  circuits  so  balanced  on  the  Wheatstone  principle  that 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  is  intensified  manj'  times.  And 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  points  to  which  wires  may 
be  run  for  the  transmission  of  sound  from  the  central  point." 


THE  VOICE  THE   PASSENtiEB   HEARS. 

Thirty-six  of  these  are  hidden  in  the 
walls,  so  that  the  messages  seem  to  come 
out  of  the  air. 


OIL-BURNING  ENGINES   IN  FAVOR 

A  CONTINUAL  INCREASE  in  the  numljer  of  oil-burning 
locomotives  in  the  West  and  Southwest  is  remarked 
'-  by  a  writer  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (Chi- 
cago, March).  This  fact,  w^e  are  told,  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  use  of  hquid  fuel  on  the  modern  locomotive  is  attended 
with  important  ad- 
vantages. Some  of 
these  are  economy- 
in  fuel,  better  steam- 
ing quality-,  a  de- 
creased cost  of  han- 
dling, and  absence  of 
the  smoke  nuisance. 
Burners  have  now 
become  standardized, 
and  the  fir6-bo.\es  are 
built  with  greater 
care  to  withstand 
the  intense  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  burn- 
ing oil.  Fuel-econ- 
omy is  at  least  25 
per  cent.,  with  some 
variation  due  to  lo- 
eahty: 

"It  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that 
oil-burning  locomo- 
tives are  capable  of 
hauling  nearer  their 
ma.\imuni  tonnage 
than  a  coal  burner, 
and,  particularly  in 
passenger  service, 
maintain  the  sched- 
ule better.  This  is 
not  only  owing  to 
the  better  steaming 
quality  of  the  loco- 
motives using  oil 
fuel,  but  to  the 
absence  of  delays 
caused  by  the  use  of 
poor  coal,  or,  rather, 

foul  coal  with  its  accompan\ing difficulties  in  fire-grate  and  front- 
end  cleanings.  Experience  had  also  shown  that  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  by  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  engineer  and  fire- 
man working  together,  as  every  claange  of  the  throttle-valve  or 
reverse  lever  must  immediately  be  met  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  oil  supply  and  adjustment  of  the  atomizer. 

"The  quickness  also  with  which  even  the  heavaest  engines 
can  be  made  readj^  for  service  is  also  a  decided  advantage,  and 
the  decreased  cost  of  handling  at  terminals,  the  convenience  of 
taking  water  and  oil  at  the  same  time,  the  complete  freedom 
from  fires  as  shoA^-n  in  the  reports  of  the  claim  departments,  are 
all  matters  that  speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the  oil  burners." 

Disadvantages,  however,  are  not  entirely  absent.  Expenses 
in  the  mechanical  departments  have  increased.  The  flues  wear 
out  quicker  than  in  coal-burning  locomotives,  and  portions  of 
the  fire-box  have  also  to  be  renewed  at  closer  interv-als.  Fire- 
boxes are  now  constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situa/- 
tion,  seams  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  button-headed 
bolts  avoided,  and  radial  stays  used.     But: 

"Altogether  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  oil  fuel  much  more 
than  overcome  the  disadvantages.  Recent  discoveries  of  coal 
deposits  in  the  districts  where  oil-burning  locomotives  are  in 
use  do  not  seem  to  aflfect  the  growing  favor  of  the  oil-burning 
locomotive.  Even  if  the  coal  were  of  the  best,  which  it  is  not, 
and  even  if  found  more  easily  and  in  larger  quantities,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  the  other  advantages  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel  will  be 
overcome." 
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WHERE  THE  VOICE  ENTERS. 
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THE    CHORUS    WITH    XEXIA    AND    BORIS. 

Reversing  the  itsual  order  of  grand  opera,  the  principals  in  "Boris  Gudonoff  "  are  of  less  importance  than  the  chorus.     The  composer  has 
inadf  use  of  Kvissian  folk-mtisic  to  enable  the  peasants,  who  compose  the  chorus,  to  speak  in  their  genuine  voice. 


OUR  FIRST  RUSSIAN   OPERA 


THE  MOST  'SIGNIFICANT  INCIDENT"  of  the 
season  at  the  musical  theater,  think  the  experts,  is  not 
Walter  Damrosch's  "'CjTano,"  but  Moussorgsky's 
"Boris  Gudonoff,"  sung  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on 
March  19.  Critics  call  it  a  work  of  genius;  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
is  on  record  as  estimating  it  his  highest  artistic  achievement  at 
our  opera-house;  the  chorus  "did  themselves  so  proud"  that 
Mr.  Kahn  granted  them  each  a  bonus  above  their  week's  salary. 
Just  how  the  public  ^WU  come  to  regard  this  "barbaric"  Rus- 
sian opera  after  the  novelty  has  worn  off  remains  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Aldrieh,  of  the  New  York  Times,  thinks  the  opera  will  put 
too  great  a  strain  upon  the  pubhe's  power  of  being  interested, 
for  no  great  tenor  or  no  leading  soprano  has  part  or  lot  in  it. 
Moreover,  it  has  no  significant  "love  interest,"  thus  lacking 
"some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  an  opera's  being."  Speaking 
further  with  no  great  estimate  of  the  public's  artistic  percep- 
tions, Mr.  Aldrieh  remarks  that  an  opera — 

"that  raises  the  chorus  to  a  principal  interest  and  importance, 
in  the  opinion  of  manj-,  \\ill  seem  to  reverse  the  natural  and 
necessary  order  of  things,  and  exaggerate  absurdly  the  role  of 
what  is  expected  to  be  an  agreeable  diversion  and  interlude  in 
an  operatic  performance,  desirable  also  as  a  means  of  allowing 
the  principal  singers,  the  tenor  and  the  soprano,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  their  love-maMng,  to  get  their  breath  and  secure  a  little 
needed  rest  in  preparation  for  further  efforts." 

But  with  all  these  abatements  there  are  qualities  that  lead 
Mr.  Henderson,  in  The  Sun,  to  enthusiastic  admiration.     Thus; 

"The  Russianism  of  the  work  has  a  theatrical  vitality.  No 
opera  ever  heard  in  this  city  radiates  more  brilliant  local  color. 
No  lyric  drama  possesses  in  a  larger  degree  that  enveloping 
spell  called  atmosphere.  The  hearer  is  transported  to  the 
strange  and  splendid  northern  land;  he  sits  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower  of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  he  bows  his  head  as  he  passes  under 


the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  the  Redeemer.  The  presence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  land  is  palpable. 

"This  is  a  great  achievement.  And  it  is  attained  by  simple, 
direct  means,  as  great  achievements  in  art  usually  are,  despite 
the  new  proclamations  of  cubists  and  futurists.  Two  principal 
factors  operate  in  bringing  about  the  result.  The  first  is  the 
masterful  use  of  the  chorus  to  publish  the  feelings  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  chorus  becomes  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama.  Its  various  and  conflicting  moods,  the  moods  of  a 
restrained  people  naturally  impelled  hither  and  thither  by  emo- 
tions turbulent  and  uncontrolled  and  often  in  successive  moments 
diametrically  opposed,  are  set  forth  in  music  of  immense  ex- 
pressional  power. 

"This  music  is  combined  with  an  orchestral  support  of  wonder- 
ful picturesqueness  and  delineative  detail.  Against  these  two 
massive  parts  of  the  ground  plan  are  projected  the  highly 
characteristic  utterances  of  the  solo  voices,  framed  generally 
in  a  freely  constructed  arioso,  and  sometimes  sinking  almost  to 
a  parlando  and  again  rising  to  real  melody. 

"The  entire  musical  scheme  is  reared  upon  a  foundation  of 
national  themes.  The  composer  has  utilized  folk-songs  and  has 
also  created  melodic  ideas  -of  his  own  in  the  idiom  of  the  people. 
The  characteristics  of  Russian  music  are  preserved  throughout 
the  score.  By  these  means  then  Moussorgsky  has  brought  the 
atmosphere  of  Russia  to  us.  He  has  AVTapt  us  in  it,  saturated 
us  with  it.  We  may  not  recognize  the  Russianism  of  the  work 
if  we  do  not  know  Russia,  but  its  strongly  marked  individuality 
we  must  perceive." 

The  critic  of  The  Evening  Post  tells  the  story  of  the  opera 
briefly: 

« 

"It  is  based  on  a  play  by  Pushkin,  which  depicts  scenes — 
chiefly  tragic  and  gruesome — from  the  life  of  Boris  Gudonoff, 
the  councillor  of  the  half-witted  Czar  Feodor.  As  Feodor  has  no 
offspring,  there  is  only  his  younger  brother,  Dimitri,  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  realization  by  Boris  of  his  ambitious  plan  to  have 
himself  proclaimed  Czar,  the  consequence  being  that  Dimitri 
is  assassinated. 
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"In  tii<-  first  scene,  which  is  laid  in  front  of  a  convent  near 
Moscow,  to  wliioh  Bori.f  has  retired,  the  populace  gathers  in  the 
courtyard  and  clamors  for  his  proclamation  as  Czar;  l)ut  he 
sends  word  that  hv  declines  the  throne.  The  scene  ehanpes  to  a 
cell  in  the  Con\r'nt  of  Miracles.  An  old  monk,  Pimcnn,  is 
writing  by  lamplight  the  chroni(;les  of  the  time,  ending  witli  the 
horrible  murder  committed  by  lioris. 
Then  he  turns  over  the  task  of  historian 
of  the  future  to  a  young  monk,  (Ircgory, 
who  hears  incid<>ntally  th;it  he  is  of  the 
same  iige  as  the  murdered  Dimilri;  and 
thereby  hangs  the  tale.  The  first  act, 
after  the  scene  has  changed  to  a  square 
between  two  cathedrals,  <!los<>s  with  a 
grand  proc«!Ssion.  Boris  ai)pears,  is  ac- 
claimed as  Czar,  and  enters  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption. 

"The  first  curtain  of  the  .second  act 
opens  on  an  inn  on  the  frontier  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  is  the  hiding  platre  of  two  vaga- 
bonds. With  them  is  the  young  monk 
Gregory,  who  has  escaped  from  the  cloister 
and  spread  the  report  that  he  is  Dimilri, 
having  escaped  the  assassin's  hands.  He 
is  trying  to  get  across  the  border  to 
Poland.  The  officers  and  soldiers  who 
are  piu^uing  him  enter  the  inn  and  he 
is  recognized,  but  eludes  them  by  jump- 
ing out  of  the  window.  When  the  cur- 
tain rises  again  we  behold  lioris  in  the 
Ejemlin  in  Moscow  enacting  a  nursery 
scene  with  his  children.  For  five  j'ears 
he  has  now  been  Czar.  He  has  lost  all 
capacity  for  joy.  Heaven  has  sent  dire 
ills  to  punish  him  for  his  crime,  which  is 
ever  before  him,  and  with  '  O  God,  have 
pity  on  me!'  he  ends  his  monolog.  There 
is  a  commotion  outside;  he  is  informed 
by  Prince  Shouisky  that  there  is  an  up- 
rising in  favor  of  Dimilri.  Left  alone,  he 
is  tormented  by  his  guilty  conscience; 
the  specter  of  the  murdered  boy  appears 
to  him,  and  he  breaks  down  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  ten'or. 

"The  last  act  is  divided  into  three  scenes.  The  first  is  a 
moonht  garden.  The  false  Dimilri  has  escaped  to  Poland  and 
won  the  love  of  Marina,  daughter  of  a  nobleman  w^ho  is  prepared 
to  help  him  in  his  attempt  to  become  acclaimed  as  Czar.  In  the 
second  the  Polish  army  arrives  in  the  forest  of  Kromy  just  in 


time  to  save  Dimilri' n  former  tramp  companions  from  being 
hanged  by  a  mob.  The  final  scene  takes  us  back  to  the  Kremlin 
Palace.  The  Duma  is  in  session  discussing  the  punishment 
to  be  infiicted  on  Dimilri  when  captured.  Prince  Shouixky 
comes  and  tells  them  how.  after  he  had  toM  Iiori:<  of  the  up- 
rising, he  harl  watched  him  through  the  keyhole  and  seen  him 


THE    SQUARE    OF    THE    CATHEDRALS. 

The  audience  broke  through  Moussorgsky's  miisic  to  applaud  this  scene  on  the  opening  night. 
Crusht  at  the  foot  of  a  white  shoon  of  walls  was  a  throng  that  made  a  rich  rod  tape.stry  of  garments. 


a  victim  of  terrible  hallucinations.  While  he  speaks  Boris 
enters,  denies  he  is  an  assassin,  in  a  state  bordering  on  madness. 
His  confusion  and  agony  are  increased  by  the  narrative  of  a 
dream  by  Pimenn  relating  to  the  tomb  of  Dimilri.  Boris  calls 
for  his  son,  addresses  him  as  his  heir,  bids  him  crush  his  enemies. 
His  own  life  is  ebbing  away.     His  last  words  are:    'I  am  still 

Czar.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  die.  .  .  .  God    forgive 


THE    FOREST    OF    KROMY    AT    WINTER    TWILIGHT. 
The  scene  designer  and  the  electrician  of  this  production   which  comes  from   Paris  create 
prospect  of  gray  misty  distance,  through  the  dried  and  spidery  trees  of  winter." 


me!'    and    then    to    the    Boyars,     He 
your  Czar!    Oh,  mercy,  mercy!' 


IS 


Another  notable  feature  of  the  new 
opera  is  the  first  appearance  of  Russian 
scenery  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  sets  were  actually  prepared  by  Rus- 
sian artists  for  the  Paris  production  in 
1908  when  ChaUapine  made  a  triumph  in 
Boris.  Since  his  day  the  Paris  Opera  has 
hesitated  to  trust  the  role  to  a  lesser 
hand,  and  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  was  able  to 
buy  the  entire  production.  Of  it  the  critic 
"K.  M."  says  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

' '  Russian  seenerj'  is  as  curiously  differ- 
ent from  German  as  from  the  convention- 
ahzed  makeshifts  of  France,  England,  and 
America.  It  makes  httle  or  no  use  of 
the  mechanical  advances  in  the  building 
and  handling  of  solid  masses  of  structure. 
The  settings  are  composed  of  the  simplest 
and  most  conAentional  elements.  They 
are  built  up  out  of  flat  'drops'  and  "wings' 
such  as  make  the  backs  and  sides  of  all 
the  settings  in  the  oldest  and  poorest  of 
American  stock  theaters.  These  are  the 
mechanical,  technical  materials,  which  the 
scenic  artist  reanimates  and  brings  into 
glowing  life  by  the  brilliance,  originality, 
or  sturdiness  of  color  and  design.     There 
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u  nuthiiu,'  of  the  'n«w  Btagccraft'  of  Germany  in  this  RuHwian 
art  ,  lu'  lint  (if  the  nu«ii  who  work  at  it, 

thvii  _, nation   :i  .iicss    to    fxporiment.     These 

virtues  Kiiblimate  the  old  forma. 

"The  Hiissiaiis  Uke  to  work  in  the  Uirjio.  Their  backgrounds 
mav  often  l.e  full  of  t,he  detail  of  tapestries,  but  they  cast  the 
outlines  in  simple  and  majestic  proportions.  In  "  Boris,'  for 
-  Mnce,  there  is  the  great  square  between  the  Cathedrals 
iH  Assumption  and  of  the  Archangels  in  Moscow.  The  whole 
ba«-kground — and  it  towers  upon  you  from  close  at  hand— is 
the  bjire  white  wall  and  threo  minarets  of  one  of  the  churches. 
,  .  .  There  are  other  walls  as  large,  a.s  simple,  as  bare  of  niches, 
furiiers,  angles,  and  small  design.  Everything  goes  in  huge 
sweeps,  great  solid  spaces  that  make  the  Happing  canvas  seem 
the  masonry  of  the  old  medieval  city. 

"The  alMlities  of  these  artists  such  as  Mr.  Golovine  do  not, 
however,  run  entirely  to  the  massive  and  obvious.  They  can 
achieve  the  subtle,  the  fine,  the  atmospheric,  as  well.  'Boris' 
has  a  scene  in  the  Forest  of  Kromy  at  winter  twilight.  As  Mr. 
Golovine  and  the  electrician  have  made  it,  it  is  a  prospect 
of  gray,  misty  distance  through  the  dried  and  spidery  trees  of 
winter.  The  snow  drifts  down  at  moments  among  the  slim, 
interlaced  branches.  Through  it  we  get  a  glimpse  of  wide 
country,  just  beyond.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  great  icebound 
river  hidden  there  in  the  quiet." 


EDUCATIONAL  RANK    OF    THE  STATES 

A  DEBT  of  gratitude  is  due  from  students  of  any  par- 
ticular phase  of  public  education  to  the  Sage  Foimdation 
•  for  its  pamplilet  giving  "A  Comparative  Studj-  of  Public 
School  Systems  in  the  Forty-Eight  States."  This  debt  is 
enthusiastically  paid  by  The  Dial  (Chicago),  which  speaks , of 
the  pamphlet  as  representing  "what  must  have  been  an  onorrpou;? 
amount  of  labor,"  and  for  the  first  time  presenting  "in  simple 
form  what  may  be  called  a  bird's-eye  view  of  present  conditions 
in  aU  the  essential  phases  of  the  subject."  Many  school  reports, 
as  The  Dial  points  out,  are  inexcusably  belated  in  publication, 
and  "the  method  of  presenting  reports  is  not  standardized." 
It  has  been,  therefore,  "extremely  difficult  to  determine  the 
relati\  c  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  of  the  several  States  in 
some  very  important  matters."  The  first  chart  in  the  pamphlet 
now  available  shows  the  "children  in  school  and  out"  in  each 
State  in  1910.  Ranking  them  in  the  order  of  percentage  of 
children  in  school,  Vermont  heads  the  list  with  only  7.3  "not  in 
any  school,"  and  Louisiana  is  last  with  44.7.  The  first  half 
dozen  of  this  list  are  Vermont,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Iowa,  and  Montana.  A  comment  printed  in  the  margin  sug- 
gests that  "Vermont,  Maine,  and  Connecticut,  \vith  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  actually  in  school,  are 
making  better  investments  in  future  citizenship  than  Alabama, 
Texas,  Nevada,  and  Louisiana,  with  35  to  45  per  cent,  of  their 
children  of  school  j^ge  not  receiving  schooling."  The  Dial  pro- 
ceeds with  some  interesting  quotations  and  comment  from  these 
tables  too  elaborate  to  reprint  entire  here: 

"In  the  statistics  of  school  revenue  the  range  is  from  New 
York,  yviih  over  fifty  millions  of  annual  revenue — almost  all  of 
it  taxes — to  Nevada,  with  about  half  a  miUion,  or  approximateh" 
1  per  cent,  of  what  the  larger  State  collects.  This  represents  a 
far  greater  discrepancy  than  the  relative  populations  would 
warrant,  which  makes  it  evident  either  that  New  York  exceeds 
its  duty,  or  that  Nevada  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  local  taxation  supports  the  public  schools,  from  97 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  to  only  27  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  Georgia.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  local  com- 
munities should  learn  not  to  look  to  the  State  for  aid  for  their 
schools,  and  in  this  matter  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Kansas,  which  are  above  the  90  per  cent,  mark,  furnish  examples 
that  the  other  States  should  seek  to  emulate.  Six  States  get 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  school  income  from  permanent 
land  grant  funds;  allowing  for  this,  the  honor  list  of  States  which 
do  not  lean  heavilj'  upon  State  taxation  should  be  consideral)ly 
increased.  But  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  the  local  govern- 
ments of  Kentuckj',  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  which  call  upon  the 


State  to  collect  and  distribute  more  than  half  of  the  funds  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  schools." 

No  more  "vitally  important  figures"  in  this  statistical  exhibit 
are  given  than  those  showing  "the  investment  in  school  plant, 
the  expenditure  per  child  of  school  age,  the  ratio  between  wealth 
and  school  expenditure  and  thedailyeost  of  the  child's  schooling." 
We  learn  that — 

"Massachusetts  has  put  $115  for  each  of  her  childn  n  into 
school  buildings  and  grounds;  Mississippi  has  provided  the 
munificent  sum  of  $4.  This  is  the  best  available  inde.v  for  a 
State  of  the  pant  educational  interest  of  its  people.  The  amount 
annually  spent  for  each  chihl  is  from  thirty-two  to  three  dollars — - 
in  Washington  and  South  Carolina,  respectively.  A  note  points 
the  moral:  'In  the  long  run,  States,  like  individuals,  purchase 
about  what  tluy  pay  for,  not  much  more  and  not  much  less.' 
For  eacdi  hundred  dollars  of  wealth  in  the  State,  the  amount  i)aid 
annually  for  schools  is  75  cents  in  Oklahoma  and  19  cents  in 
New  llami)shire.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  order  for  the  White 
Mountain  State  to  quadruple  its  educational  budget  without 
delay,  unless  it  is  content  to  be  permanentlj'  shamed  by  what  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  Indian  Territory.  Nevada,  which  makes 
a  rather  poor  showing  in  most  respects,  comes  magnificently  to 
the  front  in  the  matter  of  the  daily  cost  per  child  in  its  schools, 
providing  no  less  than  39  cents,  as  against  the  seven  cents  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Low  cost,  of  course,  means  cheap 
teaching,  and  the  wages  that  we  pay  our  teachers,  the  country 
throughout,  are  nothing  less  than  a  national  scandal. 

"This  latter  subject  deserves  a  paragraph  of  its  own,  and  the 
statistics  of  average  salary  in  the  forty-eight  States  show  some 
surprizing  contrasts.  California  and  Arizona,  with  averages  of 
$918  and  $817,  respectively,  set  the  pace  for  even  New  York 
and  A'lassachusetts,  whose  averages  are  $813  and  $757,  respect- 
ivel}'.  North  Carolina  is  disgraced  by  the  fact  that  its  teachers 
receive  salaries  averaging  only  $200,  and  this  of  course  means 
that  there  are  thousands  of  individuals  receiving  far  less  than  this 
average.  The  average  for  the  entire  country  is  only  $485,  which 
is  less  than  the  average  for  factory  workers  and  common  laborers. 
'The  fact  that  teachers'  wages  are  lower  than  those  paid  for 
almost  any  other  sort  of  service  means  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
neither  asking  for  nor  getting  a  high  grade  of  service,  and  that  as 
a  nation  we  place  a  low  valuation  on  the  teacher's  work.'  It 
seems  to  be  about  time  for  pubUc  speakers  to  stop  boasting  about 
our  national  devotion  to  education.  Stated  in  aggregates  of 
millions  of  dollars,  the  figm-es  are  doubtless  impressive;  stated 
in  any  rational  way,  with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  teachers 
and  taught,  or  with  reference  to  our  resources  in  wealth  and 
taxation,  they  constitute  a  pitiful  exposure  of  our  national 
niggardUness." 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  ON  THE  CUBISTS— What  our  senior 
ex-President  calls  "the  lunatic  fringe  among  the  votaries  of  any 
forward  movement,"  he  found  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cubists  and 
Futurists  of  the  International  Show,  now  moved  on  to  Chicago. 
He  modestly  calls  his  views  those  of  a  layman,  and  as  such  we 
pass  them  on  from  the  pages  of  The  Outlook: 

"The  Cubists  are  entitled  to  the  serious  attention  of  all  who 
find  enjoyment  in  the  colored  puzzle  pictures  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  for  choosing  the  cube 
as  a  symbol,  except  that  it  is  probably  less  fitted  than  any  other 
mathematical  expression  for  any  but  the  most  formal  decorative 
art.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  should  not  call  themselves 
Cubists,  or  Octagonists,  or  Parallelopipedonists,  or  Knights  of 
the  Isosceles  Triangle,  or  Brothers  of  the  Cosine,  if  they  so  desire; 
as  expressing  anything  serious  and  permanent,  one  term  is  as 
fatuous  as  another.  Take  the  picture  which  for  some  reason  is 
called  'A  naked  man  going  down  stairs.'  There  is  in  my  bath- 
room a  really  good  Navajo  rug  which,  on  any  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Cubist  theory,  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  decorative 
picture.  Now  if,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  it  suited  somebody 
to  call  this  rug  a  picture  of,  say  'A  well-dressed  man  going  up  a 
ladder,'  the  name  would  fit  the  facts  just  about  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cubist  picture  of  the  'Naked  man  going  down 
stairs.'  From  the  standpoint  of  terminology,  each  name  would 
have  whatever  merit  inheres  in  a  rather  cheap  straining  after 
effect;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  decorative  value,  of  sincerity, 
and  of  artistic  merit,  the  Navajo  rug  is  infinitely  ahead  of  the 
picture. 

"As  for  many  of  the  human  figures  in  the  pictures  of  the 
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Futurists,  they  show  that  tho  school  would  be  better  entitled  to 
the  name  of  the  'Past-ists.'  I  was  interested  to  find  that  a  man 
of  scientific  attainments  who  had  likewise  looked  at  the  pictures 
had  been  struck,  as  I  was,  by  their  resemblance  to  the  later  work 
of  the  paleolit  hie  artists  of  the  French  and  Spanish  caves.  There 
are  interesting  samples  of  the  strivings  for  tho  representation 
of  the  human  form  among  artists  of  many  different  countries  and 
times,  all  in  the  same  stage  of  i)aleolitliic  culture,  to  be  found 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  d' Ethnographic.  The  paleolithic 
artist  was  able  to  portray  the  bison,  the  mammoth,  tho  reindeer, 
and  the  horse  with  spirit  and  success,  while  he  still  stumbled 
painfully  in  the  effort  to  por- 
tray man.  This  stumbling 
effort  in  his  case  represented 
progress,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  it.  Forty 
thousand  years  later,  when 
entered  into  artificially  and  di^ 
liberately,  it  represents  only  a 
smirking  pose  of  retrogression, 
and  is  not  praiseworthy.  So 
with  much  of  the  sculpture." 


ART    TO    DICTATE 
FASHION 

THE  AMAZING  freak- 
ishnesss  of  some  of  the 
fashions  which  have  of 
recent  years  emanated  from 
Paris,  for  so  many  ages  the 
arbiter  elegantiarum  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  has  occasioned  a 
tide  of  revolt,  not  only  in  this 
country,  where  the  New  York 
Times  has  just  conducted  a  suc- 
cessful prize  competition  for 
American  designers,  but  also 
in  the  French  capital  itself. 

The  most  interesting  result 
of  this  revolt  is  the  determina- 
tion of  a  group  of  artists,  all 
celebrated  as  painters  of  wom- 
en, to  associate  themselves  with 
loading  modistes  and  costumiers 

in  an  endeavor  to  guide  the  mode  of  the  daj'  instead  of  slavishly 
obejnng  it.  The  great  couturiers,  who,  says  Michel  Psichari,  in 
L' Illustration  (Paris),  "establish,  often  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults, the  temporary  formula  of  elegance,"  have  apparently 
grown  weary  in  well-doing.  During  the  last  ten  years  they  have 
e.\hausted  all  the  suggestions  of  the  Orient  in  order  to  render 
woman  piquant  and  striking.  This  French  writer  details  some 
of  their  achievements: 

"For  a  long  time,  and  even  until  the  present  winter,  the 
Parisienne  of  refinement  would  have  felt  herself  disgraced  not 
to  have  an  essentially  Persian  silhouette.  There  has  been  a 
furor  for  stuffs  of  violent  color  and  mysterious  and  disconcerting 
design;  for  vestments  of  strange  cut,  with  lines  now  wandering, 
as  if  an  awkward  cut  of  the  scissors  had  directed  their  course, 
and  now  abruptly  broken;  and,  finallj',  for  barbarous  decorations. 

"The  peril  of  the  exotic  is  that  it  is  with  difficulty  kept  within 
bounds,  and  permits  almost  any  audacity.  The  impertinences 
it  has  occasioned  have  sometimes  passed  for  things  exquisite. 
It  soon  came  to  pass  that  the  more  eccentric  and  unheard  of  a 
toilette  was,  the  better  chance  it  had  to  please. 

"But  shall  this  make  the  judicious  grieve?  This  research 
for  the  bizarre  in  all  its  manifestations  has  resulted  in  a  charm- 
ing liberty.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  possible  to  see  one 
elegante  affect  in  her  evening  dress  an  Egj'ptian  style,  or  some- 
thing Viennese,  perhaps,  while  another  borrows  from  her  tailor 
some  deUghtful  garb  of  Muscovy.  This  one  dons  a  Japanese 
tunic  where  chrvsanthemums  flaunt  themselves,  and  that  one 


a  silken  ju'-kct  shot  with  metal  and  broidered  with  the  roses  of 

Ispahan 

"Among  so  many  diverse  tendencies  the  mode  at  this  critical 
moment  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  And,  behold! — a  new 
style  appears  which  undertakes  to  impose  itself  upon  us  and 
make  us  forget  all  the  others." 

How,  we  arc  asked,  shall  the  advocates  of  a  style  at  its  dibul 
avoid  being  severe  to  those  whose  principles  it  combats?  While 
we  are  breathlessly  seeking  an  answer  comes  the  brusque  dec- 
laration  that,   "The  artists  of    this    reform    condemn    in    tola 

the  Persian,  the  Turkish,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Egjptian 
manner.  They  are  opposed  to 
international  couture.  They 
project  the  reestablishment  in 
all  its  glory  of  French  taste, 
marked  by  simplicity,  modera- 
tion, and  a  just  -harmony." 
.\nd  this  is  how  it's  being  done: 

"According  to  them,  the  ap- 
parel of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  will  no  longer  be  even 
an  article  of  exportation.  Sche- 
herezade  begins  to  cut  a  poor 
figure  in  the  United  States, 
whither  we  have  sent  her,  and 
the  Americans,  on  whom  Paris 
continues  to  exert  her  charm, 
will  henceforth  seek  discreeter 
inspirations  in  that  city  of 
elegance. 

"To  further  the  proposed 
movement  a  committee  has 
been  formed,  composed  of  well- 
known  and  popular  artists, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  great 
house  which  undertakes  to 
constitute  itself  the  guardian 
of  the  French  tradition.  And 
we  note  a  curious  evolution  in 
the  usages  of  La  Mode. 

"For  it  is  now  the  painters 
of  whom  the  great  couturiers 
de  mand  counsel  and  precise 
indications  in  regard  to  tho 
toilettes  they  are  about  to 
launch.  Until  now  the  former 
have  been  called  on  merely  to 
reproduce  in  their  portraits  of  the  great  world  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  the  second.     To-day  they  participate  in  their  creation. 

"This  collaboration  has  already  produced  results  which  are 
full  of  promise.  The  group  known  as  'Painters  of  Women,' 
presided  over  by  M.  A.  de  la  Gandara,  and  counting  among  its 
members  such  masters  of  design  as  Willette,  Anquetin,  Griin, 
Gerbault,  A.  Guillaume,  Metovet,  Neumont,  Prejelan,  Rou- 
bille,  and  Abel  Truchet,  has  undertaken  the  task,  each  bring- 
ing to  it  his  own  talent,  his  conceptions,  his  'manner.'  There 
is  no  idea  of  returning  to  the  modes  of  a  bygone  day  by  laborious 
imitations,  nor  of  adapting  to  modern  taste  the  neglected  ele- 
gances preserved  for  us  in  old  prints. 

"The  'Painters  of  Women'  propose  to  be  innovators,  while 
remaining  faithful  to  the  grace  and  sobriety  of  costume  which 
are  pecuUarly  French.  A  beginning  has  been  made  Adth  models 
which  have  been  adroitly  transformed.  A  slight  retouching 
^vill  often  change  the  aspect  of  a  gown  or  coat,  giving  it  a  se- 
ductiveness it  lacked.  The  task  is  easy  and  engaging  for  ob- 
servers trained  in  apprehending  the  harmony  of  lines,  and  in 
combining  and  harmonizing  shades  of  color.  But  they  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  mere  retouching.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  contribute  by  individual  designs  to  the  mode  which 
will  perhaps  be  that  of  to-morrow.  An  exposition  of  these  will 
be  given  next  month.  Meanwhile,  here  is  one  of  the  first  de- 
signs, executed  by  Willette,  in  which  we  recognize,  in  an  un- 
familiar genre,  his  lively  fancy  and  verve." 

It  is  a  woman  drest,  as  it  were,  in  a  great  fleur  de  lis,  and  with 
a  formal  garden  as  background. — Translation  inade  Jor  Tub 
Literary  Digest. 


NATURE  AND  THE  COMING  MODES. 

Willette.  among  the  group  of  Paris  artists  who  have  taken  to  designing 

women's  fashions,  offers  this  hint  from  the  fleur  de  lis. 
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THE  ** MINIMUM   WAGE"    FROM  A   NEW  ANGLE 


TllK  POVEHTV  of  the  wage-earning  girl  is  only  otii- 
factor  in  the  ^ice  problem.  So  points  out  The  Living 
Church  (Milwaukee),  whieh  views  the  question  of  the 
miininuni  wage  for  girls  in  factory  and  store  from  another  aiifjle 
than  that  observed  by  the  lay  editor.  "It  is  just  possible  that 
the  reputed  eure  for  the  trouble  is  only  superficial,"  declares 
this  wTiter,  who  asks  point- 
edly whether  there  is  not 
greater  need  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  men.  It 
ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  dis- 
tinctly rwognized  that  the 
condition  involving  the 
employment  of  girls  out- 
side the  home  is  abnormal. 
'■  Girls  have  a  right  to  li\'e 
and  to  be  sui)ported  at 
home,  doing  such  work  as 
naturally  devolves  upon 
home-makers,  and  recog- 
nizing the  normal  proba- 
bility of  marrijige  ahead 
of  them."  This  probably 
seems  too  old-fashioned 
a  doctrine  considering  the 
conditions  already  existing 
were  it  not  that  in  the 
present  discussion  ' '  our 
hasty  reformers  may  be 
beginning  at  the  MTong 
end."  What  The  Living 
Church  sees  to  be  wTong 
is  not  that  the  girl  is  "at 
work  for  from  four  to  six 
dollars  a  week;  it  is  that, 
while  unskilled,  she  is  at 
work,  outside  her  home, 
at  all."  The  woman  who 
finds  the  home  occupation 
too  narrow  is  not  to  find 
her  freedom  ciu-tailed,  for 
we  read: 
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— McCay  in  the  Now  Vork  Evcniny  Journal 


"This  does  not  mean 
that  a  woman  should  be 
estopped  from  following 
the  honorable  profession 
of  bachelor  maid  and  vol- 
untarily entering  upon  a 

life  of  self-support.  That  is  her  right;  and  asocial  system  that 
forces  her  into  matrimony  is  itself  a  frightful  wrong.  But  to 
enter  that  profession,  she  is  bound  to  fit  herself  to  become  a 
skilled,  productive  Avorker  in  some  line  of  industry.  She  may 
not  demand  that  society  give  her  a  living  wage  qua  woman;  she 
can  only  demand  the  right  to  perform  such  labor  as  shall  be 
of  sufficient  productive  value  to  make  self-support  possible  to 
her.  And  that  means  that  she  must  become,  to  the  fullest 
degree  of  which  she  is  possible,  a  skilled  laborer.  She  may  then 
rightly  demand  that  a  Uving  wage  be  the  recompense  of  her 
skilled  labor — not  because  she  is  a  woman,  but  because  she  has 
given  to  society  the  equivalent  of  that  which  she  expects  in  return. 

"  But  the  unskilled  girl  in  the  factories  and  the  stores  is  not, 
necessarily,  thus  productive.  If  she  has  been  driven  into  industry, 
not  because  she  deems  her  vocation  to  lie  therein,  but  because 
her  father  can  not  support  her  at  home,  she  is,  indeed,  the  victim 


of  our  bad  e(!onomic  .system,  which  has  so  nearly  broken  down  at 
this  stage  of  \\w  world's  history.  She  it  is  that  is  in  greatest 
danger  of  falling  into  prostitution.   What  shall  we  do  with  her?" 

i.,ooking   first    at    the    "abnormality"  of   the  condition  that 
legislation  is  now  hurrying  to  alleviate,  the  writer  observes: 

"The  great  l)ulk  of  unskilled  girls  in  industry  either  live  at 

lionie,  or  have,  without 
real  necessity,  left  their 
homes.  If  the  former,  the 
demand  that  their  un- 
skilled labor  should  be  so 
remunerated  that  their 
father  no  longer  supports 
them  even  in  part,  i)laces 
a  premium  upon  a  condi- 
tion that  is  bad  in  itself. 
It  is  superficial  to  ask,  with 
some  of  oiu"  reformers,  'Is 
not  any  girl  worth  the  cost 
of  her  living,  to  society?' 
She  may  be  to  societj'; 
l)ut  it  does  not  follow  that 
iier  employer  is  bound  to 
pay  society's  bill.  That  is 
to  say,  her  employer  is  not 
paying  for  her  girlhood, 
but  for  her  unskilled  labor. 
Society's  obUgation  to 
support  the  girl  is  one 
(hat  shoiUd  be  exprest 
llu-ough  the  family.  As 
tjirl  she  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection and  support  in  her 
own  home;  not  in  the 
factory.  If,  through  any 
abnormal  conditions,  so- 
cial or  individual,  this 
fails  her,  society  may,  no 
doubt,  be  bound  to  inter- 
vene, but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  father's  re- 
sponsibihty  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  employer  of 
her  as  an  unskilled  laborer. 
The  eiu-e  for  the  condition 
is  not  to  be  found  in  com- 
pelling the  employer  to 
act  in  loco  parentis  in  the 
girl's  support. 

"Thus,  tho  it  is  an  ev-il 
that  unskilled  girls,  liv- 
ing at  home,  should  be 
obliged  to  go  into  facto- 
ries and  receive  in  wages 
less  than  it  would  cost 
them  to  live  apai't  from 
the  family,  the  wrong  is 
not  with  her  wage  scale;  it  is  with  her  father's.  It  ought 
to  be  unnecessary  for  her  to  go  into  the  factory  at  all.  But 
if  she  must  go,  to  supplement  her  father's  inadequate  wage,  it 
does  not  follow  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  earn  her  Avhole 
living,  or  that  her  whole  living  should  be  a  charge  against  her 
employer.  Her  father  is  bound  to  support  her;  whatever  she 
earns,  by  her  unskilled  labor,  is  that  much  help  to  him  in  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  his  child.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  has  shifted  the  duty  of  her  support  on  to  her  employer; 
and  if  the  employer  of  the  girl  is  forced  by  law  to  pay  a  fictitious 
price  for  the  girl's  labor,  he  is,  in  effect,  paying  a  bonus  to  the 
employer  of  the  girl's  father.  If  law  is  to  intervene  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  to  compel  payment  of  a  family's  living  wage  to  the 
man  who  rears  the  family. 

"Can  that  be  done  by  law?     The  question,  other  than  as  an 
academic  possibility,  is  too  new  for  an  offhand  answer  to  be 
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given.  But  if  it  rran  not,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought  to 
se<;k  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  regulation  of  the  girl's  wage. 
To  do  that  is  to  tinker  with  an  effect  without  going  back  to  its 
cause. 

"It  would  seem  probable,  then,  that  only  confusion  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  most  of  the  niinimum-wag«'  l)ills 
now  pending  in  the  several  States." 

The  writer  is  optimistic  enough  to  beli(>ve  that  there  is  a 
possible  alleviation  to  be  applied,  in  the  meantime,  to  '"a  con- 
dition that  is  not  immediately  curable  but  is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  fast-dying  economic  system."     Thus: 

"I.  Homelessnoss,  on  the  part  of  a  girl,  is  a  gra\e  cN-il;  and 
it  is  a  crime  where  it  is  avoidable  and  the  girl  is  unskilled. 
Ver>'  much  of  it  can  be  prevented  by  laying  stress  constantly 
on  this  fact.  The  farmer  who  permits  his  unskilled  daughter 
to  go  alone  to  the  city  is  committing  a  crime  against  her.  She 
can  not  earn  her  full  living  as  an  unskilled  laborer  in  an\'  in- 
dustry. Let  that  be  taken  as  ay)solutely  certain.  If,  in  her 
failure  and  despair,  she  falls  into  sin,  the  i)lame  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  our  economic  system,  much  less  to  her  employer, 
but  to  her  parents.  Parenthood  implies  the  duty  of  i)rotection 
to  the  children  until  these  have  homes  of  their  own.  The  first 
amelioration  of  the  condition,  tiien,  is  to  inaugurate  a  back-to- 
the-home  campaign  among  girls,  and  to  stop  the  influx  of  girls 
from  homes  in  the  country  and  in  smaller  towTis  to  the  city. 
The  girl  living  at  home  and  obliged  to  earn  some  part  of  her 
living  to  supplement  her  father's  wages  is  not  a  .serious  prob- 
lem in  society,  howe\er  unfortunate  it  is  that  she  should  be 
forced  to  do  it;  the  ])roblem  is  with  the  homc'less  girl  in  the 
cheap  boarding- ll()u^•.e  of  a  city  or  of  a  mill  town. 

"II.  The  second  step  is  to  train  girls  to  be  skilled  instead 
of  unskilled  laborers.  To  permit  a  girl  to  grow  up  without 
being  trained  to  do  sonuthing  well,  such  as  could,  in  emergency, 
be  used  to  provide  her  own  living,  is  another  crime.  An  expert 
young  woman  in  anj-  phase  of  industry  ought  also  not  to  be 
away  from  home  life  if  that  be  avoidable;  but  if  she  is,  she  is 
at  least  prepared  to  escape  from  the  worst  phases  of  the  social 
danger.  She  will  be  competent  to  earn  her  own  li\ing  if  she 
be  thrust  suddenly  upon  the  world. 

"III.  What  remains  after  all  the  homelessness  possible  has 
been  removed,  and  after  the  largest  possible  number  of  girls 
have  become  skilled  in  something,  is  the  very  considerable  num- 
ber who  have  no  homes  to  which  they  can  return,  and  who  ha\e 
not  been  trained  to  do  anything  well.  Send  these  into  factories 
as  unskilled  laborers,  and  your  product  will  be  despair  and  ])ros- 
titution.  But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  in  fac- 
tories. The  place  for  such  girls  is  in  domestic  service.  Here 
is  an  ever-active  labor  market,  in  which  the  demand  is  always 
greater  than  the  supply,  in  which  a  home  is  invariably  pro- 
\'ided,  and  in  which  the  opportunity  is  given  to  ad\ance  rapidly, 
and  at  good  wages,  from  unskilled  to  skilled  labor.  Granted 
that  the  social  limitations  of  domestic  ser\ice  are  annoying; 
it  does  not  foUow  that  they  are  prohibitive.  And  those  who 
are  eloquently  portrajing  the  dilemma  of  starvation  or  prostitu- 
tion as  confronting  the  unskilled  girl,  wholly  overlook  this  third 
factor  which  makes  it  necessary  to  seize  neither  horn  of  the 
imaginary  dilemma. 

"IV.  And  what,  then,  of  the  factory  and  the  department 
store,  after  all  this  mass  of  cheap,  unskilled  girl  labor  has  been 
removed?  Ah,  here  is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem.  Big 
business  will  find  a  way  to  adjust  itself  to  a  condition  in  which 
girls  are  no  longer  waiting  to  be  fed  into  a  machine  and  turned 
out  broken  in  spirits,  in  health,  and  in  morals.  Any  business 
that  requires  the  sacrifice  of  girls  maj'  well  go  to  the  wall.  If 
we  can  not  have  shoes  without  that  price,  let  us  all  go  bare- 
foot. But  the  only  way  to  compel  business  to  find  the  way  is 
to  stop  the  supply  of  cheap  girls.  We  are  quite  convinced  that 
this  can  not  be  done  by  virtue  of  any  law  compelling  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  t«n  dollars  for  five  dollars'  worth  of  labor,  pro^ ided 
only  that  that  labor  be  performed  by  a  girl. 

"So  if  there  is  to  be  a  minimum-wage  law  at  all,  let  it  be 
one  that  applies  to  men,  and  that  does  not  assume  that  the  girl 
is  the  central  figure  in  the  problem  of  breadwinning 

"The  demand  for  legislation  to  require  a  minimum  living 
wage  for  girls  and  women  has  arisen  Avith  a  sudden  insistence  that 
seldom  has  been  paralleled  in  American  annals.  We  can  hardly 
wait  long  enough  to  get  the  necessary  measiu'es  drawn  up  and 
hurried  through  our  legislatm-es.  We  are  impatient  of  dis- 
cussion. We  are  suspicious  of  any  who  do  not  join  vociferously 
in  the  popular  demand.     And  yet  it  is  just  possible  that  the 


rei)uted  cure  f(jr  the  troultle  is  only  superficial.     Perhaps  we 
might    belter  make  liaste  slowlv." 


CATHOLIC  CHURCH   STATISTICS 

THE  ANNUAL  STATISTICS  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  Catholic  .sources  are  now  available  from  the  annual 
"Official  Directory."  That  volume  is  so  far  advanced 
toward  publication  that  Catholic  journals  are  able  to  present 
from  it  figures  of  general  interest  and  imjjortance.  There  are, 
according  to  these  authorities,  lo,154,ir)8  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  alone,  while  in  the  outside  possessions  there  an.' 
7,i;il,98'J  in  the  Philippines,  a  million  or  more  in  Porto  liico. 
11,510  in  Alaska.  42,108  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  90!)  in 
the  Canal  Zone.  In  all,  "it  will  be  found  that  there  are  23,329,- 
047  Catholics  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  The  issue  of  the 
Director\'  for  1913  informs  us  that  a  new  church  is  built  e\'ery 
day  in  the  year.  We  read  from  the  abstract  in  The  Inter- M nun- 
tain  Catholic  (Salt  Lake  City): 

"There  were  373  new  churches  estabhshed  during  1912,  some 
of  them,  of  course,  being  only  mission  churches.  To  be  exact, 
there  are  244  new  churches  with  resident  pastors  and  129  new 
mission  churches,  that  is,  served  by  a  neighboring  pastor.  All 
told,  there  are  14,312  churches  in  the  United  States,  9,501  having 
resident  pastors. 

"According  to  the  publication  there  are  17,945  Catholic 
clergymen  in  the  dioceses  of  the  United  States,  13,273  being 
secular  (iergy  and  4,672  being  members  of  religious  orders.  \\\ 
addition  to  the  17,945  priests,  there  are  also  hundreds  of  fathers 
in  distant  lands;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  civilized  or  uncivilized 
land  wliere  United  States  clergy  are  not  to  be  found.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  a  United  States  priest  sailed  from  New  York  for 
the  Island  of  Timor,  an  island  away  out  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
inhabited  by  semi-l)arbarous  Malays  and  Papuans. 

"In  addition  to  the  17,945  clergymen  engaged  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  6, 169  men  and  youths  studying  in  85  seminaries, 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

"There  are  also  230  colleges  and  academies  for  boj's  and  084 
academies  for  girls,  where  the  higher  education  of  our  Catholic 
youth  is  given  serious  attention.  The  number  of  academies  for 
girls  is,  of  course,  larger  than  the  colleges  for  men  and  bo\'s,  but 
the  number  of  men  and  boy  students  is  much  larger  than  girl 
students. 

"One  of  the  featiu-es  of  the  Directory  Avhich  will  give  food 
for  thought  is  the  table  giving  the  statistics  of  the  parochial 
schools.  According  to  the  figures  which  have  been  supplied 
by  the  Diocesan  Chancery  officials  there  are  5,256  parishes 
which  have  parochial  schools  connected  with  the  churches. 
In  these  5,2.56  schools,  1,360,701  boys  and  girls  are  receiving 
their  elementary  education.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  manj'  rural  districts,  where  parochial  schools  can 
not  be  organized,  due  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  j^outh.  With  this  in  mind,  the  fact  that  1,360,761  children 
are  attending  the  parochial  schools  w  ill  stand  out  more  sharply. 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  47,415  orphans 
in  our  orphanages,  and,  adding  together  the  number  of  pupils 
in  parochial  schools,  in  orphanages,  detention  schools,  institutes, 
academies,  high  schools,  and  colleges,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  1,593,316  voung  people  under  Catholic  care  in  the  United 
States." 

A  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Catholic  popidation  in  twent3-fi\e  States  having  the  largest 
number  of  Catholics.     Thus: 

"During  the  year  1912  Michigan  has  forged  ahead  of  Wis- 
consin and  Kansas  has  advanced  over  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Nebraska.     The  table  follows: 

"New  York,  2,790,629;  Pennsylvania,  1,633,3.53;  Illinois, 
1,460,987;  Massachusetts,  1,383,435;  Ohio,  743,065;  Louisiana. 
584,000;  Michigan,  568,505;  Wisconsin,  558,476;  New  Jersey, 
506,000;  Missouri,  470,000;  Minnesota,  4.54.797;  Connecticut, 
423,000;  Cahfornia,  403,500;  Texas,  300.400;  Iowa,  266,735; 
Maryland,  260,000;  Rhode  Island,  260,000;  Indiana,  232,764; 
Kentuckv,  163,228;  New  INIe.xico,  140,573;  Kansas,  131,000; 
ZMaine,  123,600;  Nebraska,  118,270;   Colorado,  105,000." 
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AN  OPPONENT  OF    CHURCH   UNION 

SF^LDOM  in  hit*  loug  miuisterial  career,  says  The  Cun- 
i!iii/iiftnnii'  -s',  has  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  the  Old 
South  Cliurfh,  Rostyn,  "spoken  raore  boldly  or  frankly" 
than  he  did  when  dj'livering  the  lust  of  the  six  Brookline  ad- 
dr»«s.s««s  on  Church  unity.  Dr.  Gordon  spoke  as  a  Congre- 
gatiunallHt,  but  ma^e  it  very  clear  that  ho  was  voicing  his  own 
views.  A  united  Protestantism,  he  declared,  was  possible, 
but  not  likely  to  come.  Not  likely,  a.s  The  Congregationalist 
sums  up  this  part  of  his  discourse,  "as  long  as  the  Episcopal 
Church  claims  to  be  the  church,  and  by  its  failure  to  receive  and 
gi\e  letters  of  dismission  to  other  Christian  bodies  is  constantly 
discrediting  the  validity  of  our  Christian  experience."  Dr. 
Gordon  followed  this  with  the  question:  "Is  such  a  union 
on  the  whole  desirable?"  And  the  answer  he  gave  was  an 
emphatic,  "I  think  not."  Since  the  pastor  of  the  historic 
Boston  Church  here  seems  to  put  himself  on  record  against 
what  so  many  Protestants  are  now  striving  for,  it  is  well  to  note 
his   reasons.     He   says: 

"The  legitimate  differences  of  human  beings  are  many  and 
the  denominational  differences  match  the  constitutional  dif- 
ferences, and  if  we  did  not  have  the  ecclesiastical  promoter  who 
overdoes  donominationalism  I  think  we  should  see  at  once  that 
the  Christian  church  is  not  poorer  but  richer  and  more  powerful, 
because  of  these  different  denominations.  Efficiency  and  latent 
power  are  developed  in  different  ways  among  different  sets  of 
human  beings.  Put  a  Congregational  minister  to  lead  a  Method- 
ist brigade  or  a  Baptist  to  bo  the  commander  of  a  Presbyterian 
battalion  and  you  T.^-iIl  discover  at  once  what  I  mean.  There 
is  a  vast  variety  in  this  humanity  of  ours,  and  these  denomina- 
tions have  naturally  arisen  to  give  effective  expression  to  the 
divinelj'  implanted  variety  in  our  humanity. 

"Wiser  administration  of  the  denominations,  a  more  states- 
manlike ecclesiasticism  ^\ill  do  away  with  many  of  the  evils 
that  now  embarrass  us  as  distinct  denominations.  Much  of 
our  waste  would  be  at  once  eliminated  if  we  had  wise  and  noble 
men  as  leaders  with  a  vision  beyond  organized  Christianity  in 
the  interest  of  which  organized  Christianity  is  moving;  men  of 
this  type  would  deliver  us  from  most  of  the  evils  that  are  driving 
serious  men  and  women  to  think  of  the  impracticable — a  united 
Protestant  Christianity." 

Then,  too,  asserts  Dr.  Gordon,  "freedom  is  a  possession  al- 
ways in  peril."     And  he  continues: 

"The  church  was  united  once,  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world,  and  what  was  it?  An  ineffable  tyrant, 
denying  freedom  over  its  whole  broad  domain  and  crushing  the 
intellect  and  the  spirit  into  a  dead  uniformity.  .  .  .  Your  one 
holy  Catholic  Protestant  American  Chiirch  would  give  me 
much  uneasiness  if  it  should  come  into  existence  to-morrow." 

■    The  conclusion,  then,  is  that: 

"There  is  something  immeasurably  better  than  a  uniform 
ecclesiasticism.  The  vision  of  all  men  the  children  of  God,  all 
human,  beings  the  possible  disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  vision  out 
and  beyond  all  organized  Christianity  of  a  redeemed  humanity; 
and  the  sense  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  inteUeet  that  are  sincere 
and  fine,  aU  the  forces  of  society  that  are  wholesome  and  true, 
as  the  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  realization  of  that 
divine  dream  of  a  race  renewed  in  God  through  Christ. 

"One  Commander,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  aU  the  sects  and 
denominations  and  communions,  different  regiments  in  his 
grand  army;  that  is  my  idea  of  church  unity.  He  alone  can 
command  and  bind  his  followers  into  the  unity  of  the  Spirit; 
he  alone  can  keep  them  distinct,  manly,  brave,  free.  Let  us 
make  over  the  problem  of  a  split  and  vexed  Protestant  world 
to  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation;  let  us  fight  each  in  our  own 
regiment  under  his  guidance,  with  good  will  and  good  wishes  to 
all  the  others. 

"There  is  too,  incidentally,  the  subject  of  the  crank;  the 
pecuharity  of  the  crank  is  this,  that  the  man  who  is  a  crank 
in  your  communion,  when  he  getsinto  another  often  becomes  sane. 
You  bottle  up  in  your  communion  an  inevitable  Methodist,  an 
inevitable  Baptist,  an  inevitable  Episcopahan,  and  see  what  a 


time  you  will  have!  The  denominations  are  the  clearing-houses 
for  the  cranks.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  in  my  time,  and  I 
have  thanked  God  when  they  found  another  church  home.  I 
often  pity  a  snuili  community  with  one  church,  where  are  iu- 
clud«'d  all  the  sane  people  and  all  the  insane.  Such  a  state  is 
tragic." 


CHURCH   ADVERTISING   IN    PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
way  churches  may  come  together  arouses  the  admira- 
tion of  The  Universalisl  Leader  (Boston).  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told,  the  churches  are  associated  in  an  organization 
with  a  business  man  at  the  head,  and  they  "have  been  making 
an  impression  on  the  city"  in  ways  Uke  these: 

"There  appeared  in  at  least  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  the 
city  a  half-page  display  advertisement  with  the  heading,  reach- 
ing clear  across  the  page,  'Why  Not  Go  to  Church?"  Then 
through  this  great  area  of  white  paper,  for  which  the  united 
churches  have  paid  a  very  large  sum,  appear  a  few  sententious 
sentences  which  even  the  busiest  can  read  at  a  glance,  fi.xing  the 
place  of  the  church  among  the  most  vital  of  institutions,  and 
then  this:  '  Every  non-attendant  upon  religious  services  virtually 
votes  for  the  elimination  of  the  institution  from  society.  If  a 
person  beheves  that  the  world  needs  the  church,  he  has  but  one 
clear,  unmistakable,  and  unanswerable  way  of  stating  his  posi- 
tion. That  is  by  regular  church  attendance.  The  man  who 
goes  to  church  stands  for  an  indispensable  institution,  even  as 
a  good  citizen  stands  for  the  state  by  voting.  Absenteeism  from 
the  baUot-box  and  absenteeism  from  the  church  are  kindred 
failures  in  duty  to  society.  Thoughtful  persons  stand  for  the 
Church  because  the  Church  stands  for  the  best  things.  The 
churchgoer  hnes  up  with  the  forces  which  make  up  for  righteous- 
ness.' And  more  of  hke  import.  Below,  occupying  the  balance 
of  the  page,  are  the  announcements  of  the  different  churches  and 
their  services.  And  a  significant  line  right  in  the  middle:  'In 
ease  of  illness,  death,  or  other  trouble,  any  of  the  city  ministers 
will  be  glad  to  help.'  This  looks  good,  but  one  thing  strikes  us  as 
of  especial  significance,  and  that  is,  all  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  the  great  city  are  going  to  unite  in  this  large  way  in  making 
a  statement  to  the  people  of  the  city,  of  the  things  they  hold  in 
common,  and  thus  controvert  the  fooUsh  and  untrue  charge  that 
the  Christian  churches  are  divided.  The  fact  stands  out  with 
starthng  distinctness  that  more  and  more  are  the  forces  of  Chris- 
tianity being  united,  each  in  its  own  way  and  through  its  own 
method,  for  the  common  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  in  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  now.'' 
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OFFENDING  POETS— Very  much  of  the  whole  body  of  liter- 
atm-e  that  used  to  be  known  as  "Gospel  Hymns "^  that  came 
in  with  the  "Moody  meetings"  seems  discriminated  against 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Western  Methodist  (Little  Rock),  telling 
writers  of  religious  verse  why  some  of  their  productions  had 
been  excluded  from  its  columns.  The  reason  may  have  a 
wider  interest  than  just  for  the  particular  offenders: 

"The  reason  for  returning  them  was  the  frequency  of  such 
expressions  as  'dear  Father,'  'Father,  dear,'  'dear  Savior,' 
'dear  Jesus.'  We  suggested  that  such  endearing  terms  in  con- 
nection with  the  divine  name  are  not  in  good  taste;  they  smack 
of  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  divine  being  that  does  not 
comport  with  a  due  sense  of  his  majesty.  We  know  of  no  such 
form  of  address  in  the  mouth  of  any  inspired  WTiter.  Not  even 
Jesus  ever  used  such  a  form.  It  would  have  had  a  strange  sound 
coming  from  his  lips.  'Take  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet,'  said 
the  Holy  One  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush.  'Holy  Father' 
is  a  form  of  address  from  the  hps  of  the  Alaster. 

"We  know  of  no  poet  of  the  first  order  who  ever  used  such 
a  form  as  the  one  we  are  criticizing.  Some  of  the  rag-time 
hymns  of  our  day  have  this  form.  Indeed  they  trip  lightly 
and  almost  flippantly  over  such  phrases  as  'the  blood,'  'the 
cross,'  wholly  urdike  the  hymn  of  the  great  Watts,  'When  I 
survey  the  wondrous  cross.'  Mr.  Wesley,  in  particular,  had  a 
great  aversion  to  such  easy  and  almost  irreverent  locutions. 
They  tend  to  cheapen  the  things  divine." 


MeVIE"W§  OJFNE^WBOGi^ 


MADAME  JUDITH'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


MADAME  JUDITH,  of  the  Com6die 
P'rangaise,  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
great  Racihel,  and  yet  she  died  only  a  few 
months  ago.  To  be  sure,  Madame  Judith 
was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  she  passed 
from  Paris  to  the  world  beyond,  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  her  memory,  she  was  as  keen 
of  mind  as  tho  she  was  still  living  in  the 
midst  of  those  things  that  make  Paris 
unique  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  of  Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt  that 
when  she  married  Damala  she  told  him 
"everytliing."  "  Quel  courage!"  remarked 
one  friend.  ''Quel  memoire!"  added  an- 
other. And  one  may  exclaim  "Quel 
memoire. '"  after  reading  Madame  Judith's 
Autobiography.  If  all  the  anecdotes  she 
tells,  all  the  conversations  she  repeats  in 
such  detail  are  just  as  she  heard  them,  she 
either  had  the  memory  of  a  Macaulay  or 
she  took  notes  at  the  time. 

My  private  opinion  is  that  Madame 
Judith  did  remember  a  great  deal,  but  that 
she  assisted  her  memory  by  reading  the 
gossip  of  her  day.  However  she  did  it,  she 
has  made  a  most  hvely  and  entertaining 
book,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  scandal  of  her 
time  that  she  does  not  relate  and  with  a 
personal  touch  that  adds  greatly  to  its 
piquancy. 

Madame  Judith  numbered  among  her 
friends  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas,  father  and 
son,  Alfred  de  Musset,  George  Sand,  The- 
bphile  Gautier,  Louis  Napoleon,  Ponsard, 
poet  and  play^Tight,  in  short,  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  her  time  and 
country.  She  was  the  original  of  Hugo's 
'.'Marion  Delorme,"  and  tells  us  of  the 
thrilling  experiences  that  marked  the  first 
performance  of  that  play. 

Like  Rachel,  Madame  Judith  was  a 
Jewess,  and  yet  she  tells  us  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  pen  that  the  painter,  Lanthoine, 
asked  her  to  sit  to  him  for  a  portrait  of  the 
Madonna  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  paint  for  the  Mount  Carmel  IMonastery 
in  Palestine,  and  there  it  hangs  to-day. 

Rachel  and  Judith  were  not  only  eon- 
temporaries  on  the  stage,  but  they  were 
children  together,  and  it  was  M.  Felix, 
Rachel's  father,  who  taught  her  to  act.  She 
tells  this  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference in  her  character  and  that  of  Rachel : 

"One  day,  when  I  was  myself  discussing 
terms  with  an  impresario,  who  wished  to  se- 
cure my  services,  but  thought  I  asked  too 
much,  he  said  to  me:  'Ah,  you  are  hke 
Rachel,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  j'ou  are  both 
Jewesses.' 

"'I  beg  your  pardon,'  was  my  retort. 
'There  is  a  great  difference  between  us. 
Rachel  is  a  Jew,  and  I  am  only  a  Jewess.'  " 

While  there  Avas  a  certain  amount  of 
jealousy  between  the  two  actresses,  Judith 
sincerely  admired  Rachel's  genius,  while 
the  latter  was  kindly  disposed  toward  her 
childhood's  companion.     Rachel's  last  ap- 


Reviewed  fo.  The  Literary  Digest  by 
Jeannette  L.  Gildek 

pearance  in  Paris  was  at  a  benefit  for 
Judith.  This  was  just  before  her  depar- 
ture for  Ameri<^a.  In  Philadelphia  she 
caught  cold  behind  the  scenes  of  the  theater 
and  came  home  to  die.  She  was  only 
thirty-eight,  and  would  probabh'  have 
achieved  greater  distinction  had  she  li\ed 
a  few  years  longer;  but,  after  all,  is  it  not 
better  to  die  young  in  the  height  of  one's 
glory,  than  to  lag  superl'uous  on  the  stage? 
Shakespeare  says  so,  and  he  was  a  \ery  wise 
man,  particularly  in  matters  concerning 
his  profession. 

It  must  be  said  of  Aladame  Judith's  recol- 
lections that  they  are  principally  of  the  gay 
life  of  Paris,  of  men  and  their  mistresses, 
and  the  intrigues  not  only  of  Bohemia,  but 
of  those  w-ho  lived  in  the  shadow,  or  sun- 
shine, of  the  throne.     Of  Rachel  she  says: 

"She  was  dignified  without  being  stiff; 
majestic  without  being  pomi)ous.  She 
spoke  earnestly  and  passionately,  but  she 


*  My  Autoblog:raphy.  By  Madame  Judith,  of 
the  Comedie  PYancaise.  Edited  by  Paul  G.  Sell. 
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HENRY  SYDNOR  HARRISON, 

Author  of  ■■  Qiieed."  one  of  the  notable  successes 
of  1911.  jNIr.  Harrison  publishes  this  seasonanew 
novel  entitled  "V.  V.'s  Eyes."  The  theme  of 
"  V.  V.'s  Eyes."  is  described  as  "  the  evolution  of 
a  girl's  ideal."  "Queed"  was  essentially  a  book 
about  a  man. 


never  declaimed.  Her  features  exprest 
tragedj^  without  effort,  and  when  in  repose 
were  dreamy  and  melancholy,  becoming 
terrible  when  she  was  agitated  by  grief, 
anger,  or  jealous  rage.  Her  voice,  which 
was  clear  and  powerful,  never  assumed  any 
peculiar  intonation,  but  changed  constantly 
according  to  the  feelings  interpreted,  be- 


coming now  caressing,  now  languorous,  vi- 
brating, passionate,  imperious,  harsh,  or 
sibilant,  according  to  circumstances. 

"I  have  often  been  present  at  her  toilette 
in  her  dressing-room  at  the  theater,  and  I 
can  toll  you  it  was  got  through  quickly 
enough.  Altho  she  was  thin  she  was 
so  well  proportioned  that  the  antique  cos- 
tume seemed  to  have  been  invented  for  her. 
She  never  took  the  trouble  to  put  a  stitch  or 
a  pin  anywhere,  so  as  to  make  the  folds  fall 
in  a  picturesque  way.  She  Just  put  her 
peplum  on  as  it  was,  and  it  draped  itself 
naturally,  lending  itself  effectively  to  her 
movements,  the  pleats  seeming  to  arrange 
themselves  about  her  limbs  as  tho  they 
felt  that  she  lent  her  beauty  to  them." 

Judith  describes  an  exciting  scene  be- 
tween Rachel  and  her  sister,  Sarah  Felix: 

"The  famous  actress  was  just  making 
herself  up  to  appear  as  Phwdra.  She  was 
accentuating  the  shadows  beneath  her  eyes 
to  convey  the  impression  of  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  an  ardent  but  unsatisfied 
longing. 

"When  Sarah  broke  in  on  her  it  was  with 
the  words:  'Rachel,  you  are  a  nuisance,  a 
regular  brute!' 

"'Well,  Sarah,  what's  the  matter?  '  was 
Rachel's  calm  and  dignified  reply,  as  she 
went  on  dabbing  her  ej^elids. 

"'The  matter!'  cried  Sarah,  'why  you 
have  taken  away  my  lover." 

"'Which?' 

"'Oh!  oh!  oh!' shrieked  Sarah,  looking 
as  if  she  would  hke  to  scratch  her  sister's 
face,  tho  she  was  restrained  by  the  Olym- 
pian composure  of  the  queen  of  tragedy. 

"'Which?'  repeated  Rachel,  in  a  pro- 
voicing  manner. 

Of  Victor  Hugo  she  writes: 

"  One  day  when  Alexander  Dumas  was 
calling  on  me  he  said  to  me:  'Blanchette, 
come  and  dine  with  me  to-night,  Victor 
Hugo  wnll  be  there.' 

"Blanchette  was  a  nickname  given  to  me 
because  of  my  fair  complexion.  I  accepted 
the  invitation.  I  knew  Victor  Hugo 
slightly,  but  had  rarely  met  him.  On  this 
particular  evening  he  was  more  interesting 
than  usual.  Generally  he  was  very  taci- 
turn, and  I  generally  found  him  as  tiresome 
as  any  burgrave,  which  is  saying  no  little. 

"On  this  occasion  he  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  I  remember  a  good  deal  of  the 
conversation  that  took  place. 

"Talking  of  poetry,  somebody  quoted 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Victor  Hugo  was 
led  to  express  his  opinion  on  his  illustrious 
fellow  author. 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'he  has  immense  talent. 
He  boasts  that  there  are  some  who  con- 
sider him  as  good  a  poet  as  I  am ! ' 

"Dumas  jogged  mj'  elbow,  and  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  help  laughing. 

"At  the  end  of  the  meal  Hugo  treated  as 
to  a  very  strange  exhibition.  He  put  a 
whole  orange,  rind  and  all,  into  his  mouth, 
and  then  managed  to  thrust  as  many 
pieces  of  sugar  as  possible  into  his  cheeks. 
This  achieved,  he  began  to  scrunch  it  all 
up  with  his  lips  tightly  closed.  In  the 
midst  of  this  operation  he  swallowed  down 
two  liqueur-glasses  of  Kirsch  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  opened  his  mouth  wide.  It  was 
empty!       No  one  made  any  attempt  to. 
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HEAVY  CAR  Type 


The  Great  Ser 
vice  of  Fisk  Tires 
is  Due  to  the 
Exclusive  Heavy 
Car  Type  Fisk 
Construction 

From  every  corner  of  the 
globe  where  Heavy  Car 
Type  Fisk  Tires  are  used 
come  reports  of  Great- 
est Service.  These  re- 
ports prove: 

First,  that  Fisk  design  is 
right;  second,  that  the 
proper  materials  are 
used;  third,  that  these 
materials  are  blended  in 
the  proper  proportions 
to  make  a  "  balanced  " 
whole,  a  tire  each  part 
of  which  is  attuned  to  the 
other  so  as  to  work  in 
perfect  harmony  for  a 
common  end — that  end 
being  SERVICE. 

The  exclusive  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Fisk  Con- 
struction is  responsible 
for  this  tire  perfection. 
As  the  name  implies,  it 
is  a  construction  pro- 
viding surplus  strength 
for  the  severest  strains 
of  heaviest  cars.  With 
these  strains  properly 
taken  care  of  there  can 
be  no  question  of  Great- 
est Service  on  lighter 
vehicles. 

Write  to  Department  D  for 
Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mati. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

OF  N.  Y, 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

Fisk  Pneumatic  Tires  are  M  '?lfv' 
guaranteed  when  filled  with  (tJIqpJUS 
ai'rat the  recommended  pres-  >— '<--'*— "—' 
eute  and  attached  to  a  rim  bearing  either 
one  or  both  of  the  accompanying  inspec- 
tion Btamps.  When  filled  with  any  eub- 
etitute  for  «>>,  or  attached  to  any  other 
rims  than  those  specified  our  i;uarantee 
ie  withdrawn. 
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imitate  him,  [xjssiMy  l)<'<-au.s«i  no  one  altiv 
bail  t»-oth  yood  enough  for  such  a  feat. 

Judith  played  in  a  little  piece  by  Alfred 
de  Mussel,  and  the  poet  came  to  her  apart- 
ment to  read  the  lines  to  her.  He  was  then 
a  cominirativeiy  young  man,  but  did  not 
look  it. 

"I  was  very  proud  to  receive  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  was  lirouf^ht  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  him,  and  came  face  to 
face  with  him.  Shall  1  confess  it?  The 
iinpression  he  made  on  me  was  a  verj'  am- 
biguous one,  for  good  and  bad  were 
strangely  blended,  or  rather  conllicted,  in 
his  nature.  lie  was  but  thirty-seven  years 
old  then,  but  he  looked  nearly  sixty,  so 
flabby  were  his  features  and  so  dull  his 
eyes,  so  muddy  was  his  complexion,  so 
blase  his  expression,  and  so  languid  his 
walk 

"Looking  at  this  nightmare  of  a  De 
Musset,    I  also  realized   the  terrible  ven- 
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her  she  was  less  beautiful  than  ever.     To 
quote  Judith: 


MADAME  JUDITH. 

geance  with  which  Nature  pursues  those 
who  abuse  the  joys  she  gives.  The  man, 
who  for  all  time  will  be  looked  upon  as  the 
type  of  sensual  voluptuousness  and  of 
frenzied  passion,  was  there  before  my  eyes, 
with  trembling  hands,  slobbering  mouth, 
teeth  chattering  with  intermittent  fever, 
his  whole  body  distorted  and  bent,  and 
every  now  and  then  shaken  with  convul- 
sive tremors.  Hideous  fantom  of  the  tri- 
umphant victor  of  days  gone  by.  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least. 

"  Before  beginning  to  read,  De  Musset 
asked  me  to  give  him  something  to  drink. 
I  pointed  to  the  bottle  of  beer  I  had  had 
put  on  the  table  for  him. 

"'Beer!'  he  cried;  'Pooh!  I  don't  ac- 
tually dislike  it,  but  I  think  it  is  too 
insipid.' 

'"Would  you  like  me  to  get  you  some 
rum?' 

"'Mademoiselle,'  he  replied  with  some 
impatience.  "  T  beg  you  to  excuse  my  weak- 
ness, l)ut  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  use- 
less for  me  to  try  to  conceal  it.  It  is 
absinthe  that  I  crave  for,'  and  be  added, 
'I  simply  must  have  it.  I  depend  on  it  to 
give  clearness  to  my  ideas.' 

"So  I  sent  for  a  bottle  of  absinthe  for 
him.  He  then  half  filled  his  glass  with 
beer,  and  added  absinthe  up  to  the  brim, 
an  extraordinary  mixture,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  made  me  feel  sick." 

Judith  failed  to  understand  the  passion 
that  De  Musset  had  for  George  Sand.  She 
was  never  a  beauty,  but  when  Judith  knew 


"As  for  me,  I  fail  to  understand  the  pas- 
sion Alfred  de  Mus.set  prof(;st  for  her.  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  she  was  very  ugly. 
It  is  true  that  she  was  forty-three  years  old 
when  I  saw  her  for  th«;  first  time,  but  I 
found  it  ditiicult  to  believe  that  such  a  great, 
stout  creature  could  ever  have  Ynmn  pretty. 
Her  chin  was  linked  to  her  nw:k  by  three 
rolls  of  fat  from  which  grew  .s<;atter»Hl  hairs, 
her  cheeks  were  flabby  and  drooping.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  she  had  fine 
black  eyes,  tho  their  beauty  did  not  make 
up  for  her  common  api)earance  as  a  whole. 
She  had  very  slovenly  habits.  Her  hair, 
which  retained  its  brown  color,  was  as 
greasy  as  that  of  a  wandering  gipsy.  She 
drest  very  badly,  her  bodices  Ixjing  shabby 
and  her  cloaks  threadbare.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  her  personal  econ- 
omy was  ver>'  much  to  her  cnnht,  for  she 
denied  herself  for  tht;  sake  of  her  children 
or  for  the  poor,  whose  wants  she  liberally 
supplied.  But  what<^!ver  may  have  been 
her  mental  qualities,  she  certainly  had  no 
f(>miniue  graces  in  her  external  app)earance. 
She  was,  in  fact,  like  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  'toby  jug.'  And  to  these  dii^vantages 
were  added  a  masculine  voice,  a  martial 
gait,  and  bold,  blunt  manners.  Nature 
certainly  made  a  mistake  in  her  case,  for 
she  ought  to  have  been  a  man. 

"George  Sand  certainly  had  genius,  but 
one  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  her 
dramatic  work  was  by  no  means  up  to  the 
level  of  her  fiction. 

"She  presided  at  our  rehearsals  in  the 
greenroom,  now  sitting  astride  on  a  chair, 
now  with  her  legs  resting  on  a  second  chair 
placed  opposite  to  her.  She  used  to  talk 
and  laugh  a  good  deal  with  the  friends  she 
had  brought  with  her  as  critics. 

"'Have  you  got  a  match?'  she  would 
ask  every  now  and  then,  to  relight  her  pipe 
— a  clay  one  wath  a  bowl  as  black  as  a  por- 
poise, from  which  she  emitted  great  clouds 
of  smoke. 

"'Here,'  I  said  to  myself  in  my  disen- 
chantment, 'is  my  divine  Laelia!'" 

Here  is  Judith's  description  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  elder,  and  it  is  not  a  very 
pretty  one: 

"This  giant  of  a  mulatto,  with  his  big 
black,  mocking  eyes,  his  wide  nostrils,  thick 
lips,  heavy  chin,  his  crisply  curling  hair,  and 
his  forehead,  with  its  strange  bumps,  like 
that  of  some  unruly  child  who  is  always 
fighting  with  his  comrades,  was  truly  a 
representative  personage,  a  type  reflecting 
all  the  passion  of  the  romanticists.  There 
would  have  been  something  wanting  to 
his  time  if  this  grandson  of  a  negress  had 
not  been  seen  striding  along  the  Parisian 
boulevards,  if  his  laugh  had  not  been  heard 
on  the  terraces  of  the  cafes,  or  if  he  had  not 
appeared  playing  his  part  wnth  naive  self- 
satisfaction  in  official  ceremonies  and  at  the 
Tuileries  balls,  or  walking  about  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  theater  with  his  arm  round 
the  waist  of  some  actress,  or  eating  and 
drinking  enough  for  four  in  the  merry  sup- 
pers at  which  authors  and  artists  used  to 
meet." 

One  of  the  most  sensational  stories  in 
this  book  is  of  Napoleon's  son,  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Reichstadt.  He  was  not  more 
than  twenty  years  old  when  he  died,  but  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  he  died  a 
natural  death.  Judith  says  not,  and  tells 
us  that  she  had  it  from  the  best  authority 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  order  of  Metter- 
nich. 

"It  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephania  of 
Baden,  cousin  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  told  me 
of  the  crime. 

"She  had  a  lady's-maid  of   whom   she 
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was  v«!r\'  fond,  and  to  whom,  on  Iho  ove  of 
her  marriage,  she  gave  a  large  flowry  as  a 
token  of  her  affection.  The  former  lady's- 
maid  became  the  wife  of  a  noted  Austrian 
dentist,  and  not  long  aftiTward  she  was 
taken  dangcTously  ill.  On  her  death-bed 
she  sent  to  ask  tlie  Grand  Duchess  Ste- 
phania  to  come  and  see  her,  as  she  had 
something  very  important  to  confide  to  her. 

"When  her  former  mistress  stood  be- 
side her  bed  the  dying  woman  said  to  her: 

"'You  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in 
learning  the  truth  about  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  as  he  belonged  to  your 
family,  and  you  wU  probablj'  feel  very 
differently  with  regard  to  certain  persons 
when  I  have  told  you  what  I  know. 

"'It  was  my  husband  who  killed  the 
son  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.  lie  was 
dentist  to  the  young  Duke,  and  one  day 
Prince  Metternich  sent  for  him  and  saw 
him  without  witnesses.  He  asked  him  if 
he  could  put  the  son  of  Napoleon  slowly  to 
death  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  less,  by  in- 

Seting  poison  in  small  doses  into  his  gums, 
eath  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  decline.  The  Prince  promised  to  enrich 
him  if  he  consented. 

"'My  husband  agreed  to  the  horrible 
bargain,  and  carried  out  his  part  of  it.  This 
is  the  confession  I  wished  to  make  to  you. 
I  know  I  am  dying,  and  longed  to  relieve 
my  conscience  of  a  secret  which  has  filled 
me  with  greatest  horror.'. 

"The  Grand  Duchess  Stephania  is  a 
very  truthful  woman,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
what  she  told  me." 

I  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  the  anec- 
dotes of  this  highly  spiced  book.  It  has 
one  on  every  page. 

FARNOL'S  NEW  BOOK 

Farnol,   Jeffery.     The   Amateur   Gentleman. 

Illustrated  by  Herman  Pfeifer.  Pp.  625.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.    $1.40  net. 

When,  two  years  ago,  "The  Broad 
Highway"  appeared,  critics  declared  it  to 
be  the  work  of  a  master  with  promise  of 
great  futiu-e  achievement.  The  present 
book  fulfils  that  promise.  It  possesses 
the  same  charming  characteristics  as  the 
former  book,  but  adds  to  them  greater 
facility  in  handUng  material,  stronger 
plot,  and  more  engrossing  action.  There 
is  something  refreshing  and  big  about  it 
that  is  indescribable,  but  it  is  fascinatingly 
"different."  The  author  has  the  power 
to  make  absolute  impossibilities  seem  the 
most  natural  events. 

The  hero  is  the  son  of  John  Barty,  ex- 
champion  pugilist  of  England,  who  with  a 
brother  pugilist,  Natty^  Bell,  keeps  a  tavern 
and  where  they  have  taught  the  young 
Barnabas  to  box,  ride,  and  be  a  "man." 
But  Barnabas  has  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  his  mother's  desire,  and,  when  a 
fortune  is  left  him,  he  goes  to  London  to 
"become  a  gentleman."  There  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  at  the  start  as  to  the 
desirability  of  such  a  step.  Father  John 
finally  teUs  his  son  that  before  he  enters 
upon  his  crazy  scheme  he  must  knock 
his  father  do^vn.  Now  Barnabas  has  been 
well  taught,  is  young  and  determined, 
and  accepts  the  challenge.  He  proceeds  to 
knock  John  "off  his  pins,"  but  "as  gently 
as  possible."  Starting  out  with  Natty 
Bell's  watch  and  blessing,  he  then  heads 
for  London,  resolute  and  hopeful.  Ex- 
periences begin  at  once.  He  knocks 
down  a  xdllain,  rescues  and  loves  a  maiden 
fair,  and  goes  on  his  way  with  adventures 
crowding  him  close  at  every  turn. 

The  underlying  current  is  always  toward 
that  which  is  good  even  if  it  is  the  hard 


Seven  Years 

to  Make  These  Foods 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  spent  seven  years  to  solve  this  problem  of 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice. 

Every  food  granule  in  wheat  and  rice  has  a  little  center  of  moisture.  The 
problem  was  to  turn  that  moisture  to  steam,  then  explode  the  steam. 

That  meant  to  create  inside  of  each  granule  a  pressure  of  175  pounds. 
And  every  kernel  contains  not  less  than  125,000,000  granules. 

All  these  millions  of  granules  were  to  be  blasted  to  pieces  with- 
out blasting  the  kernel  too. 

We  seal  the  grains  up  in  mammoth  guns  and  revolve  those  guns  for  one 
full  hour  in  550  degrees  of  heat. 

When  these  grains  explode  the  coats  expand.  The  grains  come  out  eight 
times  their  normal  size.  But  these  crisp  grains,  though  puffed  like  bubbles, 
remain  shaped  as  they  grew. 

The  result  of  this  process  is  the  best-cooked  food  that  science 
ever  knew. 

Other  methods  break  some  of  the  granules.  That's  the  whole  object  of 
cooking.    But  this  process  alone  blasts  every  food  granule  into  digestible  atoms. 

So  these  fascinating  foods  are  also  scientific.  Whole  grains  are  made 
wholly  digestible. 

These  foods  that  millions  love  best  are  among  the  best  foods  for  them. 
Every  physician  knows  that. 


Puffed  Wheat,  1  Oc  g«p^jn 
Puffed     Rice,    15c  »^"'"" 

Seven  Ways  to  Serve 

Serve  in  the  morning  with  sugar  and  cream.     Or  mix  with  a«y  fruit. 

Noon  or  night-time,  serve  like  crackers  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Use  as  crisps  in  soup. 

Scatter  them  over  a  dish  of  ice  cream,  to  give  a  nut-like  blend. 

Let  boys  take  a  pocketful  to  eat  like  peanuts  when  at  play. 

Let  the  girls  make  Puffed  Rice  candy.     There's  a  recipe  on  the  package. 

Wherever  nut  meats  taste  good,  so  does  Puffed  Wheat  or  Rice.  For  the 
grains  have  an  almond  flavor,  much  like  toasted  nuts. 

They  are  porous,  crisp,  thin-walled  and  airy.  You  are  losing  a  treat  if 
you  lack  them.  Tell  your  grocer  —  now,  before  you  forget  it  —  to  send  you  a 
package  of  each. 

The  Quaker  Qa^sOnipany 


Sole  Makers  —  Chicago 
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^e  Shoe  for^ffeu 


Restoe 

^fj  Mociel  M 


THERE  are  just  as  many  sizes, 
lengths  and  widths  in  Walk- 
Overs    as  there   are  different 
sizes  of  feet!     This  gives  choice. 

Walk-Overs  do  not  sacrifice  ease  for 
style,  nor   style  for    ease.     Both  are 
considered — both  are  united  in  every 
Walk-Over  shoe.     This  gives  comfort. 

The  result  is  a  fit  for  every  foot  and  a  style  for 
every  taste;  made  possible  by  a  closer  study  of 
foot  needs — more  care,  more  conscience! 

See  this  "Restoe"  model  at  your  local  Walk- 
Over  store.     Snug-fitting  cinkle.     Lov/    heels, 
wide  shzmk,  a  very  easy  walking  shoe. 

Walk-Over  ttores,  oragencies,  are  everywhere!   From 
S3.  SO  to $7.  OO—Standard  prices  $4.50  and SS.  00. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs  for  Men  and  Women 
CAMPELLO  (Brockton). Mass. 
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The  word  "Walk-Over"  appears  on  every 
genuine  Walk-Over  Shoe 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 

Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
,  What   I    call  the  "Arcadia"  in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       /.  m.  BARRIB 

This   famous    mixture   has    the 
largest    sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your  dealer  cannot   supply  you  at  once,  send 
30  cents  for  i}^  oz.  or  60  cents  for  3  oz.   sealed 
tin,  especially  frnported  for  fastidious  smokers. 
Packed    two    ways.     Loose    or    in 
Caitridee  form  for  Baron  Pipe  Filler. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS,  Ltd. 

123  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


Fast  colors,  correct  fit  and  satis- 
factory wear,  not  only  claimed, 
but  GUARANTEED.  It  pays 
to  look  for  Emery  when  you 
buy  shirts. 

Write  for  The  Emery  Souvenir  and  Style  Book 
—a  Gentleman's  Guide  to  Correct  Dress. 

W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,      Philadelphia 


wuy,  hut  the  situationK  are  dranriatio,  iJiril- 
linK,  and  intensfly  exciting.  With  his 
^frcat  wealth  and  big  heart,  Barnabas 
pursues  liis  purpose.  He  chooses  at- 
leiidanls  from  among  the  "under  dogs," 
who  s«!rve  him  with  a  devotion  that  is  well- 
nigh  blind  idolatry.  The  title  of  the  book 
attnu'ts  especial  attention  to  two  defini- 
lious  of  "gentleman"  that  the  book  con- 
tains: One  is  given  by  a  gay  young 
captain:  "A  gentleman  i.s  a  fellow  who 
goes  to  a  university,  but  doesn't  have  to 
iearn'anything;  who  goesoulinto  the  world, 
but  doesn't  have  to  work  at  anything; 
and  who  has  never  been  blackballed  at 
any  of  the  clubs."  The  other  is  given  by  a 
wandering  preacher:  "A  gentleman,  young 
sir,  is  (I  take  it)  one  born  with  the  Godlike 
capacity  to  think  and  feel  for  others,  ir- 
respective of  their  rank  or  condition.  .  .  . 
One  who  possesses  an  ideal  so  lofty,  a  mind 
so  delicate,  that  it  lifts  him  above  all  things 
ignoble  and  base,  yet  strengthens  his 
hands  to  raise  those  who  are  fallen — no 
matter  how  low." 

On  every  page  we  find  lofty  ideals,  racy 
philosophical  conversations,  and  a  final 
choice  of  the  better  part.  The  men  are 
real,  the  women  pure,  and  the  villains  are 
of  the  deepest  dye,  but  the  story  moves 
on  stedfastly  to  the  final  happiness  of 
Barnabas  and  Cleone.  Judged  by  the 
number  of  pages,  the  book  is  long,  but 
it  seems  short  to  the  reader,  it  is  so  con- 
vincing and   satisfactory. 

OTHER  NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON 

Fox,  John,  Jr.     The  Heart  of  the  Hills.     Pp. 

396.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.35. 

Since  the  days  when  "Charles  Egbert 
Craddock"  made  Southern  mountains  a 
background  for  fascinating  romance,  no 
one  has  written  with  so  much  apprecia- 
tion and  sincerity  of  the  rugged  moun- 
tain folk  as  John  Fox,  whose  success  in 
"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  r*ine"  should 
be  repeated  in  this  new  story.  In  it  he 
has  woven  together  the  lives  of  four  young 
people,  two  from  the  mountains  and  two 
from  the  aristocratic  Blue  Grass  section. 
Jason  Hawn  and  his  cousin  Mavis  are 
true  children  of  nature,  imbued  with  the 
reticence  of  their  kind,  rough  but  straight- 
forward and  honest,  accustomed  to  family 
feuds  and  frequent  murders.  With  the 
coming  into  their  lives  of  Gray  and 
Marjorie,  comes  a  spirit  of  unrest  and 
new  ideas.  Political  warfare  and  the 
subsequent  murder  of  Governor  Goebel 
are  skilfully  woven  into  the  threads  that 
influence  the  life  of  the  hero.  While 
the  young  people  are  getting  their  educa- 
tion, there  are  some  violent  heartaches 
caused  by  propinquity  as  well  as  novelty, 
but  back  of  all  is  the  story  of  a  great« 
hearted,  simple-minded  people,  striving 
to  hold  their  own  against  a  pressure  of 
civilization  they  do  not  comprehend. 
Mr.  Fox  makes  very  plain  the  difference 
effected  by  education  in  any  family,  also 
the  force  that  characterizes  the  real 
mountaineer:  "It's  a  reserve,  a  reticence 
that  aU  primitive  people  have,  especially 
mountaineers;  a  sort  of  Indian-like  stoi- 
cism, but  less  than  the  Indian's  because  the 
influences  that  produce  it — isolation,  lone- 
liness, companionship  with  primitive  wilds 
— have  been  a  shorter  while  at  work. 

Howells,  William  Dean.    New-Leaf  Mills.    Pp. 

154.      New  York  and   London:   Harper  &  Brothers. 
1913.    $1.50. 

Owen  Powell  was  a  philosopher,  a  gentle,. 
{Continued  on  page  782) 
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FENWAY" 


BUY  the  smartest  collar  of  the  season  in 
this  new  and  better  way.  FENWAY  will 
be  seen  at  the  great  out-door  games  this  year 
wherever  you  turn.  It  gives  the  high  effect, 
but  is  really  low.  The  LION  "Easy-Tie-Slide'* 
space  means  easy  sliding  cravat.  The  "Slip- 
Over"  button-hole  snaps  on  in  a  second  —  can't 
tear  out.  The  patented  "  Lock-that-Locks  "  re- 
tains the  intended  shape. 

WHEN  you  ask  for  these  collars  buy  them  in  the  better  way.  Secure 
them  absolutely  fresh,  sanitary  and  unhandled  in  the  75c.  "LION 
Seald"  box  of  six, 
instead  of  two  un- 
boxed collars  for  25c. 
If  you  can't  get  this 
new  style  in  the 
"LION  Seald"  pack- 
age  from  i/our  dealer, 
send  us  his  name  and 
75c.  — if  in  Canada  send  $  1 .00. 
We  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a 
"LION  Seald"  box  of  six  collars  in  the  size  you  sjjecify.     Insist  on 

^fion/hfrts  &  (^ars 

UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO.,  Makers.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Cornell    Sectional    Cottages,   Garages. 

ChvrcJl*!,  School-Bouses,  etc.  Built  m  sections,  and  ar<-  quirkly 
erected  bj  bolting  sections  together.  Skilled  lalxjr  is  nut  not-efisary, 
••  sections  are  numbered.  Built  of  first-class  material.  Buildings 
arc  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground.  We  build  houses  to  meet 
•Terr  need.  We  pay  freight.  Art  catalog  for  4o  stamps. 
WTCKOFF  LTTMBER  &  MFO.  CO.,  408  Wyckoff  St.,Ithaca.N.T. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


on  Invalid  Chairs  and  Tricycles.  Send 
10c  in  stamps  for  iUnstrated  catalog. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 
424  Madison  Ave.  Toledo,  Oblo 


Learn   Trapshooting 

THE     SF'ORT     A  L.  HJ  R  I  IN  G 

The  Most  Fascinathig  Outdoor  Recreation 
Quickly  Develops  Amateurs  into  Experts 

'    TRAPSHOOTING  supplie 
the  coveted  chance  to  learn 
to  shoot  safely  and  satisfac- 
torily.     It  regards  no  game 
laws,  "closed"  seasons  nor  game 
preserves.  The  "clay  birds"  fly  everyday 
and  afford   opportimities  for  the  attain- 
ment of  expertness  and  achievement   of 
notable  victories  at  the  traps,  and  later, 
in  marsh  or  field. 

Ask   for   "Sport   Alluring"    Booklet 
No.  266. 


SEND 

KOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Containing  an  encluising  de- 

scripticm  of  Trapshooting,  pic- 

tiiies  of  lamoMS  shooters,  iiromi- 

nent  events,  gim  clubs,  special  trophies 

donated  to  winners,  "Hints  to  Beginners' 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,Wilmington,  Dei.,  PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Cunlinued  from  pant  780; 
clilhl-lu-arifd  man,  but  his  gifts  of  heart 
and  mind  needed  the  i)ush  of  anihition  to 
make  him  valued  in  the  world,  and  am- 
bition was  the  one  ihitm,  he  did  not  i>08- 
•se.ss.  This  story  is  really  little  more  than 
the  de.scription  of  a  rural  epi.sode  in  Owen 
Powell's  life  when,  after  a  business  failure, 
he  and  his  brothers  plan  a  sort  of  eo- 
operative  paper  business  where  they  can 
turn  over  a  new  leaf — "The  New- Leaf 
Mills."  For  a  time  the  family  is  buoyed 
up  by  the  hopes  of  what  may  happen, 
and  we  find  ourselves  interested  in  the 
great  future  and  the  lovely  home  that  is  to 
be  built,  but,  unfortunately,  husband  and 
father  so  dear  to  them  all,  so  kindly  and 
cheery  to  friends  and  neighbors,  is  always 
optimistically  postponing  his  deeds  to 
some  future  day.  So  placid  a  theme 
hardly  indicates  much  keen  interest,  but 
the  interest  is  there  just  the  same.  It  is 
due  either  to  the  skill  of  the  narrator,  or 
to  the  kindly  influence  that  emanates  from 
so  lovable  and  pathetically  helpless  and 
hopeless   a   character. 

Oppenheini,  E.  Phillips.    The  MUfbief  Maker. 

Pp.     372.       Boston:     Little,    Brown    &     Company. 
1913.    $1.25. 

In  this  story  dramati(;  romance,  diplo- 
matic intrigue,  and  international  ori.ses  are 
mixt.  Thejresult  is  breathless  interest  rather 
than  logical  approbafion. 

Sir  Julien  Portel  was  a  British  M.P.  and  a 
bachelor,  a  so-called  clever  poUtician,  but 
he  made  the  mistake  of  indiscreetly  re- 
vealing state  secrets  to  a  woman,  ambi- 
tious for  her  husband's  promotion  at  any 
cost.  Resignation  and  exile  followed.  Sir 
Julien  and  a  journalist  friend,  Kendricks, 
found  themselves  involved  in  some  critical 
and  dangerous  plots  of  the  German  diplo- 
mat, Falkenberg,  who  was  making  every 
effort  to  break  the  entente  cordiaie  between 
France  and  England.  Most  of  the  action 
takes  place  in  the  show  places  of  Paris. 
Women  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  brains  add 
to  the  mysterious  and  exciting  scenes, 
which  include  sociahstic  secret  meetings, 
murders,  and  suicides.  The  most  lovable 
character  is  Lady  Anne,  who  refuses  to  sell 
herself  for  money  or  position,  but  is  brave 
enough  to  wait  for  the  love  that  is  perfect. 
The  villain  is  finally  thwarted,  and  Sir 
Juhen,  having  profited  by  his  one  great 
mistake,  rises  to  greater  heights  and 
attains  success,  poUtical  honor,  and  per- 
sonal happiness. 

Parr,  Olive  Katharine.     The  Little  Cardinal. 

Pp.  248.    New  York  and  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers. 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  touching,  pathetic  story  of  a 
poor  little  lad  whose  instincts  of  mis- 
sionary charity  and  love  for  doing  good 
to  others  are  awakened  by  a  suggestion  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to 
each  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  which 
Uriel  attended.  "The  Little  Cardinal" 
earned  his  title  by  his  unique  composition 
on  "what  I  wish  to  become."  His  efforts 
to  earn  money  for  the  poor  attracted  many 
appreciative  and  influential  friends,  who 
finally  discovered  that  Uriel  is  really  a 
"lord,"  the  son  of  a  young  noble  who  left 
home,  a  victim  of  misunderstanding,  to 
die  in  a  foreign  country.  The  establish- 
ing of  the  young  lord  in  his  beautiful 
home  follows,  and  there  are  wonderful 
and  dramatic  episodes  in  connection  with 
{.Continued  on  page  784) 
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Always  a  Leader 


Model  24,  Completely  Equipped,  including 
electric  starter  and  lighting,  $1785 


Popular  New  Model  at  New  Low  Price 

HAYNES    Model    24  —  a    big,   roomy    hve-passenger    touring    car-    brings   a    new 
standard  of  value  into  the  Si  800  held. 

This  Haynes  tor  $1785  is  a  /v/n'  car. 

Keep  in  mind  the  tact  that  here  is  a  known  make,  not  an  unknown  or  a  new  make. 
Remember  that  Haynes  history  and  Haynes  success  reach  clear  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  American  motordom.  Remember  that  in  twenty  years  Haynes  has  never  marketed 
an  experiment  or  an  over-priced  car.  Take  note  of  these  things  and  you  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  new  model. 

In  the  whole  $1800  class  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  car  that  measures  up  to  this 
new   Haynes    Model  24,   in  design,   materials,   equipment,    the    sincerity  which    is  built   into  it. 


Model  24  is  ifig  enough  for  a  good  sized  family,  so  strong  that 
it  is  ideal  for  touring,  so  smart  as  to  please  really  critical  folk, 
and  fast  enough  for  anybody.  It  is  roomy  in  both  front  and  rear 
compartments.      It  is  so  quiet  we  might  well  caU  it  silent 

An  interesting  car,  mechanically  ! 

Left  side  drive,  center  control 

Electrically  started  and  lighted,  by  the  Leece-Neville  most  effi 
cient  separate  unit  system,  the  type  of  equipment  first  adopted 
by  Haynes  and  now  recognized  as  the  standard  type. 

Four  cylinders,  4J^-inch  bore,  Sj^-inch  stroke    cast  in  pairs. 

Wheel  base,  118  inches. 


34  X  4-inch  tires. 

Big  brakes,  14-ln.  x  2j^-in.. 

Notable  regular  equipment,  including,  besides  the  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system,  top,  top  cover,  two  large  electric  head- 
lights, glass  front,  electric  side  lights  flush  in  dash,  electric  tail 
light,  electric  cowl  lamp,  Eiseman  dual  magneto,  speedornettr, 
extra  demountable  rim,  horn,  coat  and  foot  rails,  tire  irons, 
tools,  etc. 

Haynes  model  23,  six  cylinders,  414-in.  x  5i2-in-,  cast  in  pairs, 
130-inch  wheel  base,  completely  equipped,  ^2500. 

Haynes  model  22,  four  cylinders,  full  40  horsepower,  120-inch 
wheel  base,  a  big  powerful  car,  seven  bo^y  styles,  S2250  to  J3500. 


'  See  Your  Haynes  Dealer  or  Write  for  Catalog  Today 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Dept.  D,  KOKOMO,  INDIANA 

1715  Broadway,  NEW  YORK         1702  Michigan  Ave..  CHICAGO        Van  Nest  Ave.  at  Turk  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO         510-512  N.  Capitol  Blvd.,  INDIANAPOUS 
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his    fornuT    frioiuls    and    his    kindness    to 
lliim.     At   tho   last,    the    Little   Cardinal, 


PrcNCiit 
the  cou- 
pon  be- 
low to  your 

paint  or  hardware  dealer.      He 
will  give  you, ym-,  the  following  valu- 
able  helps    to   Home    Beautifyiny; — 

1  25c  Instruction  Book — "The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Furniture." 

2  10c  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye 
(desired  shades). 

1  10c  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

We  want  you  to  test  these  Artistic  Wood 
Finishes  at  our  expense.  From  our  book 
you  will  learn  how  to  finish  new  floors  and 
re-finish  old  ones;  how  to  finish  woodwork 
and  furniture;  how  to  clean  and  finish 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floors  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as  Mis- 
sion Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  wood,  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain  without  raising  it. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish  for 
all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture,  includ- 
ing pianos.      Is  beautifying  and  protecting. 

If,  on  application,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  ive  'will. 


h 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

'The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 


55c— Worth  Free- 55c 

II  2SC  Instruction  Book.  _ 

2   IOC  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood   Dye   (desired  I 

shades),   i  loc  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  ■ 

I         I  asked  my  dealer  (Name) | 

I      but   he    could    not   supply    me.    so  send   free  and  . 

postpaid.  ■ 


Name.. 


I 


Address.. 


City  and  State 

Coupon  must  first  be  presented  to  your  Dealer 
L.  D.  jA. 


wGaraoe 

^^Absolute  protection  agraJDat  Fire.  Weather,  ^^Thievesfl 

Pruden  System  aSeTuUdings' 


'Complete  buildings  in  heavy,  self  fraiElDE  metal 
F  sections.  Strong,  handsome,  "lifetinnj"  buildings. 

Easily  erected  or  taken  down.    Proved  by  i  years 
I  successful  use  In   all  climates— In  all  countries.  , 
I  Write  for  catalog,  gn'vinfr  nameanj  model  number  of  car  j 

Freight  paid  east  of  Rockies.     Immediate  shipmeota 
IMFTAL,  SHELTER  CO.  '""""ock 
V5-47  Water  St.  .St  Paul,  Minn. 
703  McIntyreEldg.. 
Winnipeg,  Cao.« 


Without  an  equal  for 
S-jmmer  Cott ages. 
Boat  Houses,  Picturei 
Shows,  Warehouses, \ 
Stores,  Camps,  Etc. 


Ihrougli  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden 
and  abused,  losf'S  his  life  in  a  pathetic 
and  touching  manner,  but  tho  tone  and 
moral  of  the  story  are  very  uplifting. 

Whltaian,  .Stephen  Frciicb.    The  Isle  of  Life. 

I'p.  498.    New  York:    Chark-a  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.35. 

This  is  a  rather  lurid  and  melodramatic 
but  well-told  romance,  whoso  setting  is 
first  in  modern  Roman  society,  after- 
wards in  an  island  where  family  feuds  and 
"capable  Camorristi"  play  thrilling  parts. 
Sebastian  Mauro  had  rather  an  unsavory 
reputation,  altho  he  was  noted  as  a 
writer  and  socially  was  received  every- 
where. His  attentions  to  Ghirlaine 
Bellamy  were  very  distasteful,  even  tho 
she  felt  his  attraction,  his  powerful  in- 
fluence over  her.  Refusing  to  be  dis- 
missed, Sebastian  follows  her  when  she 
attempts  to  join  her  betrothed  in  England. 
Failing  to  interest  her,  he  puts  into  execu- 
tion a  plan  which  is  as  startling  and  unique 
as  it  is  incredible.  The  second  part  of  the 
story  on  "the  Isle  of  Life"  deals  vnth  the 
moral  development  of  the  hero.  All  that 
is  good  and  strong  in  the  man's  character 
is  developed  in  his  struggle  with  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  that  breaks  out  on  the 
island.  The  reader  is  really  reheved  when 
Ghirlaine  becomes  at  first  interested, 
afterwards  fascinated,  by  the  man's  per- 
sonality. She  finally  falls  in  love  ^\'ith 
Sebastian,  who  has  "made  good"  in  spite 
of   his   unusual   methods. 

De     Coulevain,   Pierre.      American    Nobility. 

Pp.  471.     New    York:    E.  P.    Dutton  i&    Company. 
1913.     $1.35. 

Pierre  de  Coulevain  is  a  writer  of  weU- 
proven  power.  She  is  always  entertaining, 
but  her  point  of  view  is  essentially  French. 
Her  readers  -will  do  well  to  keep  that  fact 
in  mind.  This  is  a  real  novel,  more  defi- 
nitely so  than  her  stories  have  usually 
been.  It  deals  with  the  comphcations  and 
necessary  adjustments  of  marriage — par- 
ticularly that  of  an  American  heiress  Avith 
a  foreign  nobleman.  The  author's  mean- 
ing in  the  title  is  probably  exprest  by  the 
heroine's  statement  to  some  friends  in  her 
own  drawing-room:  "We  Americans  have 
a  title  of  moral  nobility  which  can  not  be 
inherited  and  can  only  be  obtained  by 
merit.  It  is  the  title  of  'Gentleman'  and 
'Lady,'  and  it  is  only  given  to  those  who 
respect  themselves  and  others."  When 
Annie  Villars  decided  to  go  to  Europe  she 
was  determined  that  no  impoverished 
noble  should  wed  her  millions,  but  when 
the  Marquis  d'Anguilhon,  aided  by  the 
cleverest  of  women,  lays  crafty  siege  to  her 
heart  and  fortune,  she  yields  to  what  she 
beUeves  is  true  affection.  Comphcations 
follow.  While  it  is  a  dramatic  and  inter- 
esting story  of  readjustment  and  final 
conjugal  peace,  it  involves  some  situa- 
tions and  theories  of  morals  incredible  as 
well  as  distasteful  to  our  American  minds. 
The  reader's  appreciation  and  admiration 
wiU  depend  on  his  power  to  assume  the 
author's  point  of  view. 

Herricl<,   Robert.      One   Woman's   Life.      Pp. 

405.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.35. 

Supposedly  any  Ufe  would  make  a  story 
if  frankly  and  fully  told.  Mr.  Herriek  is 
weU  kno^^Ti  for  his  dehneation  of  feminine 


(iharacter.     He  does  not  idealize,  does  not 

spans  his  subjects,  but  ruthlessly  holds 
their  souls  up  for  contemplation  and,  con- 
sequently, is  never  dull.  Miliy  Ridge  is 
a  type  with  which  we  are  all  familiar— the 
generally  popular,  average  kind  of  daugh- 
ter, wife,  and  mother.  While  we  may 
acknowledge  the  truthfulness  of  the  por- 
trayal and  get  some  edifying  hints  from 
the  details  of  her  development,  sordid  and 
otherwise,  we  do  get  rather  tired  of  her 
long-drawn-out  and  protracted  tale  of 
selfish,  grafting  struggle  for  social  suprem- 
acy. Whatever  interest  the  book  has  hes 
in  its  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  its  frank 
discussions  of  some  common  pha.stis  of 
ordinary  hfe,  but  it  is  not  unusual  and  is 
a  little  tiresome. 

INTO  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  GUINEA 

Ranilng,  Capt.  C.  G.  (P.B.G.S.).  The  Land 
of  the  New  Guinea  Pygmies.  An  Account  of  the 
Story  of  a  Pioneer  Journey  into  the  Heart  of  New 
Guinea.  With  48  illustrations  and  a  map.  8vo.  Pp. 
366.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  Company.  $3.60 
net. 

The  account  and  residts  of  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  the  British  Ornithologists' 
Union  to  Dutch  New  Guinea,  covering 
what  was  virgin  soil  so  far  as  whites  are 
concerned,  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  portly 
volume.  In  Chapter  XIX  is  a  Uttle  mono- 
graph on  the  pygmies  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Harri- 
son, ^vritten  from  the  anthropological 
point  of  view,  and  the  first  chapter  gives 
the  history  of  European  contact  with  and 
possession  of  the  island.  The  rest  is  cast 
in  narrative  form,  following  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  fuUy  illustrated  by  re- 
productions of  excellent  photographs,  pic- 
turing the  country  and  the  natives  and 
their  manner  of  life.  The  title  of  the 
volume  is  very  naturally  taken  from  the 
Tapiro  pygmies  discovered  by  the  author, 
yet  the  data  he  gives  of  the  other  natives 
of  fuU  stature  of  the  coast  and  plains  are 
almost  as  interesting  as  those  which  give 
name  to  his  book. 

The  httle  men  of  Dutch  New  Guinea 
present  few  differences  from  the  pygmies 
of  other  parts.  They  are  of  the  brown 
Negrito  type,  the  males  averaging  about 
four  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  well  pro- 
portioned and  strong,  using  bows  much 
longer  than  themselves,  hving  in  sub- 
stantial huts  placed  on  piles  and  gathered 
in  villages,  possessing  Uttle  material  wealth, 
using  wooden,  bone,  shell,  and  a  few  stone 
implements  and  securing  fire  by  friction  of 
wood  on  wood.  The  e.xpedition  was  not 
able  to  catch  sight  of  a  female  of  the  race, 
the  elders  firmly  resisting  aU  inducements 
to  permit  their  women  to  be  brought  into 
camp  and  enforcing  their  absence  in  the 
bush  while  visitors  were  in  a  village.  The 
men  became  fairly  friendly,  tho  never  off 
their  guard  or  free  from  suspicion,  but 
permitted  photographs  to  be  taken  freely. 
Their  habitat  is  far  up  the  Mils,  and  they 
are  restricted  to  this  by  agreement  with 
the  Papuans,  nor  are  the  latter  allowed  to 
pass  a  well-understood  boundary. 

The  narrative  is  interesting  and  straight- 
forward, always  clear,  and  without  pre- 
tensions to  fine  writing.  The  illustrations 
are  good,  and  illumine  the  story.  Igno- 
rance of  the  language  prevented  inquiry 
into  many  matters  of  interest — tribal  and 
family  relations,  rehgion,  and  the  like. 
But  by  the  carefully  honest  behavior  of 
the  e.xpedition  the  way  has  been  opened 
(.Continued  on  page  786) 
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iCelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


There's  only  one  way  to  cut  down  tire  expense.  Pay 
real  money  in  the  first  place,  and  pay  it  for  a  tire  with 
both  a  reputation  and  an  actual  record.  No  other  tire 
has  more  of  either  than  the  Kelly-Springfield. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 

Baltimore,  Seattle,  Atlanta,  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 
The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  Southern  Hardware  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bering  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Houston,  Texas  Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Boss  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Central  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Todd  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  C.  D.  Franke  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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YOU'VE  often  been  embarrassed  by  the 
noisy  flushing  of  the  bathroom  closet! 
Anil  the  more  distin^uisheil  your  guests,  the 
more  noise  the  closet  made — it  seemed  as 
though  the  water  never  would  stop!  The 
answer   to    this    perplexing    problem     is    the 

Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Si-wel-clo  altotj"  Closet 


^*1fc^" 


The  SiwfU  l(»  was  dtsij'iud  wilh  but  oiio  idta— 
a  noiseless  yet  sanitary  clo«et.  Properly  install  a 
in  any  part  of  the  house — even  in  the  lower  hall— 
impossible  to  hear  it  in  the  next  room. 

Nor  have  beauty  and  durability  been  sacrificed.  The  Siwelilo 
has  that  same  lustrous  tjlaze  finish  that  characterizes  all  the 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.  products. 

The  Siwelcio  is  made  of  impervious  vitreous  china.  A  tex- 
ture so  compact  that  even  without  a  glaze  neither  acids  nor  tlic 
red  ink  uscil  in  Covernment  test  will  penetrate  it.  The  hinlil:/ 
filiized  white  finish  does  not  crack  nor  peel  off  and  is  most 
easily  kept  bright  and  clean.  Every  sanitary  feature  has  been 
hroiight  to  perfection  in  the  Siwelcio — deep  water  seal  and 
thorough,  perfect  flush. 

To  those  about  to  build  or  remodel— the  silent  features  of  a 
Siwelcio  are  too  important  to  overlook.     Ask 
voiir  architect  or  plumber  about  Trenton  Pot- 
teries Co.  Vitreous  China  and  Sohd  Porcelain. 

Send  for  Booklet  S13 

"Bath  Roomm  of  Character.  "    It  will  prove 
valuable  and  interesting   to  all   who    are 
planning  to  build. 

The   Trenton    Potteries   Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

Sanitary  I'oltery  in  the 

U.  S.  A. 


to  make 
Siwelcio 
and  it  is 


Flex-a-Tile    Asphalt    Shingles 

Make  your  roof  more  than  a  mere  covering  for  your 
home;  they  make  it  an  artistic  part  of  the  ensemble. 
Flex-a-Tile  Shingles  mean 

Permanency  with  Economy 


Flex-a-Tile  really  costs  less  than  ordi- 
nary roofing  and  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  building  stands. 

Flex-  a-Tile   roofs   never   need  repairs, 
paint  or  renewal.      They  are  water 
proof,  fire-proof  and  weather-proof. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

1002  Forty-fifth  Ave. 
^%^       ^  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Flex-a-Tile  with  the  natural 
green  or  rich  red  of  its 
granite  or  slate  surfacing 
combine  beautifully  with 
your  color  scheme. 


Send  for  illus- 
trated booklet 
and  sample. 


I       REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

(Cojittitued  from   puyi-   7K4; 

for  further  researcli  in  the  rich  hut  ditti- 
eult  refjions  of  upp«'r  Dutch  New  (luinea. 

MR.  TALBOT'S   FINK  NIGERIAN  BOOK 

Talbut,    P.    AKMury    I'of   the    Nigerian    Political 
Service).     In  (he  .Shadow  of  the  Kuxh.    8vo.     Pp. 
xiv  500.     New   York:     (Icoriju  ii.   Uoran  Co.;     I»n- 
don:    Heineman.    $fj  net. 

How  well  .served  the  British  Oovernnumt 
generally  is  in  its  colonial  department  is 
well  illustrated  hy  this  imposing  and  im- 
I)ortant  volume.  Its  author  has  Ixu'ii  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Oban  district 
of  Nigeria,  and  imparts  the  results  of  close 
ol)ser\ation  and  experience  since  HM)7, 
while  travehng  "in  the  bush"  .some  1,700 
miles  each  year.  It  throws  light  upon  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  interests  dis- 
played by  these  government  officials,  and 
makes  clear  why  British  colonial  govern- 
ment is  usually  so  successful.  Every  page 
b(;ars  ^vitnoss  to  two  facts  closely  relat^ni: 
(1)  the  real  interest  of  the  district  super- 
intendent in  the  welfare  of  the  people  under 
his  care;  (2)  the  reciprocal  affection  of 
these  people  for  those  who  take  pains  to 
understand  them.  Tlu-oughout  the  volume 
there  are  many  evidences,  introduced  in- 
cidentally and  not  \vilh  apologetic  purpose, 
of  the  benefits  to  savages  of  British  rule, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  sacrifice  of 
menials  at  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  and  of 
the  cruel  treatment  of  ^\aves  and  depend- 
ents in  the  ordinary  course  of  life. 

The  contents  are  comprehensive,  dealing 
in  especial  chapters  (thirty-one  in  number) 
with  religion,  clubs,  and  societies,  jujus 
(fetishes),  women,  birth  customs,  ordeal, 
divination,  \vitchcraft,  funeral  ceremonies, 
ghosts,  life  in  peace  and  war,  art,  records, 
government,  and  Tolk-lore.  But  lest  the 
list  of  chapters  mislead,  let  it  be  said  here 
that  almost  every  page  of  the  book  gives 
matter  that  is  of  first-rate  importance  for 
the  study  of  primitive  reli|:ion  and  folk- 
lore. Apart  from  such  collections  of  data 
as  Frazer's  Golden  Bough,  the  reviewer  has 
not  found  a  volume  so  rich  as  this,  and  so 
absorbingly  interesting,  since  the  issue  of 
Cushing's  Zuni  Tales.  If  one  were  to  com- 
bine Spencer  and  Gillen's  volumes  on 
Australia  and  Crook's  on  India  with  those 
just  mentioned  and  that  under  review,  he 
would  have  the  raw  material  for  a  very 
complete  presentation  of  the  facts  on 
animism.  Mr.  Talbot,  dealing  with  a  series 
of  tribes  that  were  practically  untouched 
by  white  civilization,  has  gathered  native 
traditions,  folk-lore,  and  mythology  unmixt 
with  European  material.  His  diUgence 
was  one  of  foresight,  for  he  saw  that  not 
long  could  these  stories  remain  undiluted 
and  unmixt.  The  fund  of  myths  and  tales, 
given  to  illustrate  concrete  acts  and  cus- 
toms, is  rich  almost  beyond  expression.  Be- 
lief in  the  soul-Ufe  of  inanimate  things,  of 
plants,  animals,  even  of  such  phenomena  as 
the  rainbow,  is  here  registered.  The  way  in 
which  the  juju,  or  fetish,  works,  the  opera- 
tions of  magic  and  "medicine,"  the  beUef 
in  ghosts  and  the  after-life,  all  these  are 
set  forth  with  a  skill  and  a  verve  that  win 
completely  the  anthropologist  and  com- 
parative religionist.  One  must  add  a  re- 
mark upon  a  series  of  illustrations  the  list 
of  which  covers  three  and  one-half  pages. 
And  so  fine  reproductions  of  so  excellent 
photographs  one  rarely  sees. 

The  author  and  his  wife  weredihgent 
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collwtors  t«o  of  fauna  and  flora,  and  of  the  I 
latter  alone  over  loO  new  genera  or  species  j 
have    been    contributed     to    the    British ' 
]Miis<mni.      Mrs.    Talbot    has    made    over 
l.tKK)  drawings,  mostly    in  wator-<'olor,  of 
new  and  rare  spetrie*.     It  is  seldom  that 
a  book  so  satisfying  as  this  comes  from  the 
press.      Teachers  of  i)rimitive  psychology, 
and    especially    of    comi)arative     religion, 
might  almost  adopt  it  as  a  text-book,  so 
fully  is  it  fitted  to  perform  this  task.     The 
publishers,  too,  have  risen  to  their  ojipor- 
tunity,  and  hanlly  a  single  typographical 
error  has  been  noted. 

THE   FIRST  OF  THE   PUBLISHERS 
PUTNAM 

Putnam,  George  Haven.  Goorge  Palmer  Put- 
nam, a  Memoir.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the 
E^Iier  Years  of  the  Publishing  House  Founded  by 
Him.  8vo,  pp.  476.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,     $2.50. 

This  life  of  the  originator  of  a  publishing 
house  of  such  marked  individuality  as  that 
of  the  Putnams  is  valuable  and  interesting, 
not  only  because  it  portrays  a  typical 
American,  but  because  it  sets  forth  a 
striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Am- 
erican book  trade. 

Of  the  Putnam  stock  wliich  emigrated 
from  Buckinghamshire,  England,  about 
1642,  George  Palmer  was  born  in  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  in  1814.  When  his  father's 
health  failed,  his  mother  supported  the 
family  by  school-keeping  and  by  opeaing  a 
boarding-house.  George  Palmer  Putnam 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Boston  merchant  of 
his  own  kin  at  the  age  of  eleven,  but  finally 
SQUght  and  obtained  employment  in  a  book- 
store. This  was  congenial  to  liim,  for  the 
taste  for  reading  was  his  from  early  life  to 
extreme  age.  When  he  was  eighteen  he 
published  "Chronology-,  Introduction,  and 
Index  to  Universal  History."  He  next 
published  the  Bookseller's  Adveriiser — a  list 
of  new  books,  American  and  foreign,  ^vith 
notices  of  the  most  important — which 
plainly  showed  which  way  the  bent  of  his 
talent-s  was  to  lead  him.  In  1834  was 
founded  the  firm  of  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
which  subsequently  became  an  exclusively 
I*utnam  house.  With,  the  Harpers  and 
Appletons,  it  now  represents  the  only 
pubUshing  houses  of  the  forties  which  still 
sursive. 

At  that  time  the  pirating  of  American 
books  by  English  publishers  and  of  English 
books  by  American  houses  was  one  of  the 
blots  on  the  international  book-trade.  Air. 
George  Palmer  Putnam  made  it  a  principle 
of  his  business  never  to  pubhsh  a  foreign 
book  without  consulting  the  author.  In 
order  to  make  arrangements  on  the  ground, 
Mr.  Putnam  resided  in  London  from  1841 
to  1847.  It  was  in  1841  that  Airs.  Browning 
WTOte  to  her  husband  teUing  him  that  she 
had  received  £14  "from  the  self -same  pub- 
lisher in  New"  York  who  agreed  last  year 
to  print  m\-  poems  at  his  own  risk  and  give 
me  10  i>er  cent,  on  the  profit."  She  was 
surprized  and  her  husband  assured  her 
that  Putnam  oould  do  her  no  harm  and 
was  performing  "a  good,  straightforward, 
un-American  thing."  While  George  Put- 
nam was  hammering  away  at  the  copjTight 
question  and  paying  copyright  for  every- 
thing he  published  from  England,  an  inci- 
dent occiured  which  was  both  sad  and  un- 
fortunat-e.  When  PVederika  Bremer  came 
to  New  York  in  the  hope  of  making  money 
by  lecturing  and  selling  her  book-riglrts  she 
(ound  herself  in  difficulties  from  her  failure 


Wonderful  Increase 

in   1912 

In   Strength,    Stability,    Safety 
and  Public    Usefulness 

Assets,  over      ----------      291  Million  Dollars 


Liabilities 


Including  Policy  Rc«crvc.  22H  Mil 

lion  Doll 

for  Hold 

Policies.    31 S    Million    Oolhirs 

which    tl»'re   is    payable    in    191 

over  4  Million  Dollars. 


ding  Policy  Reserve.  2j8  Mil-  "\ 
Dollars;  and  amount  s  t  asicle  I 
lolders   of  ^Deferred_  Dividend    \_  p,„„-l^, 


Capital  and  Surplus,  over         -     - 
Paid  Policy  Holders  in  1912,  over 


267  Million  Dollars 

24  Million  Dollars 
.^1   Million  Dollars 


Total  Paid  Policy  Holders  Since  Organization, 
Plus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their  credit,  over 

FIVEHUNDREDANDTWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Life   Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1912,   over    -     480  Million  Dollars 
Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force,   over         -         -  192  Million  Dollars 


More    than    11    Million   Policies   in   Force   Insuring   over 

2  BILLION,  211  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Over  $73.000,UUU  invested  in    Real    Estate    Bonds    and    Mortgages. 

Amount  of  Voluntary  Concessions  paid  to  Policy 
Holders  to   date,    nearly    17^    Million    Dollars 

Premiums  were  Reduced  in  1912  on  New  Ordinary  Policies,  and  on  new 

;g500  and  $750  Intermediate   Policies. 
126,000  Death  Claims  and  Endowments  paid  in  1912. 
Lowest  Expense  Rate  in  the  Company's  History. 

Town 


Insuvsi 


The      Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office:  NEWARK,  N.J. 


Suggested:    (  Whether  you    are  insured  or  not)  ^vrite  for  particulars  of  PrunJetial  Monthly 
Income   Policy,   ixihich   guarantees  an    income  for   20  years   or  life,       H'rite   today.       Dept.   77. 


Tin:   i.ri'i:iJAi;\    digkst 
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Specialties 

Is  sent  you  FREE 

^We  want  to  give  you  a 
delicious  surprise  in  these 
14    kinds   of  biscuit 
dainties  more  tempt- 
ing  than    candy — 
and  different  from 
any   other  bis- 
cuits you  ever 
tasted. 


When   you 
try   them   you 
will  believe  they  are 
literally  made   of  sun- 
shine, so  delicate  is  their 
substance  and  delightful  their 
flavor.     Made  in  the  lightest, 
brightest,  cleanest  bakery  in  the 
world—  the  "Bakery  with  a  Thou- 
sand  Windows."     No   other   like 


"Our  Treat '-Send  for  it 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  grocer,  with 
10c  (stamps  or  coin)  for  cost  of  postage  and  packing  only,  and  we  will 
send  this  Sunshine  "Revelation  Box"  containing  14  kinds  of  Sunshine 
goodies,  FREE.  Or,  simply  send  your  own  and  your  grocer's  name 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Sunshine  "Taste  Box,"  containing  five  kinds, 
postpaid.     Write  at  once  before  you  forget  it. 

JopSE-WnJES  ^ISCUrr  (oMPANY    59 1   Causeway  Street 
Baker*  of  Sumhine  Biacaitt  Boston,  Mass. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not  satisfactory,  r.iuin   it,     l>aus  Im- 
proved    Tip       Top       Duplicator      willi 
Daiisco  "  Oiled  raichiiu-nt  Bruk  nega- 
tive roll    is  the  result  ol  27  years'  ex- 
p»nience.  and  is   used   and  endorsed 
by  tlionsands  of  Inisinpss  houses  and 
individuals.     100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written   original.      Clear,     clean. 
perfect.      Complete  Dnplica-  dJC 
tor     cap   size,  price  $7.50  leaa  discount   33   1-3   per   cent,  net  'P*' 
FELIX  P.  DALS  UUFLICATOR  C0«  Dans  Bide..  11  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


RANGER"  BICYCLES 


Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
.pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 

Hubs:  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
\equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 

l  sessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteedsyrs. 

iFACTORYPRICESf;rfe'sr.i;^S 

I  others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
I  models  from  tl2  up.  A  few  good  second- 
Jhand  machines$3to$8. 

10DAYS'FREETRIAL:rr;^ 

I  fTO^aX./reight prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,^ 
{■without  a  cent  in  advance.  DONOTBCYa 
j  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any 
3 price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
'  A  postal  brings  everytHing.  H'riie  it  now. 
T I D  C  C  Coaster  Brake  RearWheels,  lamps, 
I  inCd  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
KIder  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  cur  bl. 
cycles,  tires  and  sundries.      Write  today.       _..._.__. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..     Dept.  R.172     CHICAGO 


TYPEWRITER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in  Business  for  Yourself 

Big    commissions — monthly    payments 

- —  trial  shipments.      Typewriters   from 

$28.50  up  that  formerly  sold  for  $100. 

Write  today  for  Agency  Offer 

Mention  Literary  Digest. 

Factory — Grsmd  Rapids,  Mich. 

MICHIGAN    TYPEWRITER    EXCHANGE. 


Practical,  Portable 

Typewriter 


Bennett  Typewriter,  the  20th  Century  marvel,  writes 
as  well  as  bl  g  tlOO  machines.  Makes  two  carbons.  Visible 
writing,  standard  keyboard,  84  characters.  Uses  fuU 
letter  sheet.  Only  250  parts— others  have  1700  to  370a 
Bennett  simplicity  makes  It  more  durable,  also  lower 
priced.  Built  In  the  famous  ElUott- 
Flsher  Billing  Machine  factory. 
Couldn't  be  made  better.  26,000  in 
nse.  Slze2x5xlllnches.  Weight 
I'/ilbs  Easily  carried.  Goes  In 
grip  or  overcoat  pocket.  Can 
be  mailed  by  parcel  post.  Send 
,  for  catalog  and  "money -bacfc-i/- 
not-aatisfactory"  guarantee. 
Agents  wanted 

A.U.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO 
366  Broadway     -     New  York 


a.s  a  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Putnam  made 
arrangements  to  buy  from  her  the  right  of 
pubU.shing  a  complete  edition  of  her  tales, 
etc.  What  were  his  disappointment  and 
Kympathy  with  the  Finland  genius  to  fitid 
that  the  Harpers  were  bringing  out  a 
pirated  and  cheaper  edition.  Then  Put- 
nam i)hjaded  with  the  head  of  the  Franklin 
Square  firm,  but  Mr.  Harper  shook  his 
head.  He  was  acting  within  the  law,  he 
said,  and  "  business  was  business." 

There  "can  be  no  doubt  that"  (Jeorge  P. 
Putnam  was  the  first  to  establish  the  hon- 
(ist  reputation  of  American  publishers  in 
London.  The  solid  and  lofty  standarfi 
which  he  set  in  the  Putnam  house  has 
since  been  maintained.  As  a  champion  of 
international  copyright  this  house  has  done 
the  state  real  service.  This  life  is  written 
with  modesty,  taste,  and  full  information 
and  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

I 

TRAVELS  IN   CHINA 


A   Wayfarer  in   China. 

338.      Boston:     Houghton 


Kendall,    Elizabeth. 

Illustrated.       Cloth,    pp. 
Mifflin  Co.     $2.50  net. 

At  the  recent  gathering  of  distinguished 
scientists  in  Washington,  when  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  North  Pole  presented  the 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Greographic  So- 
ciety to  the  discoverer  of  the  South  Pole, 
Ambassador  Bryce  exprest  a  plaintive  re- 
gret that  "with  our  planet  so  limited  in 
area  and  now  so  completely  accessible  in 
every  part,  there  would  soon  be  no  great 
discoveries  left  to  make."  How  the  waiv- 
derlust  of  the  future  is  to  be  satisfied  is  a 
mystery.  Happily,  when  sea  and  land  have 
revealed  all  their  secrets,  the  air  will  still 
afford  a  realm  for  adventure  and  scientific 
discovery. 

Love  for  untrodden  ways  led  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kendall,  in  1911,  to  hasten  to  the  in- 
terior of  China  before  the  arrival  of  Western 
influence  should  transform  its  unusual  as- 
pects into  the  commonplace.  In  the  last 
quiet  months  before  the  Revolution  she 
traversed  the  great  provinces  of  Yunnan 
and  Szeehuan,  and,  after  the  eventful  jour- 
ney down  the  Yangtse  and  to  Peking,  with 
ardor  unabated  and  courage  tmdaunted, 
spurning  again  the  eut-and-dried  guide- 
book mode  of  travel  toward  Moscow, 
plunged  into  Mongolia,  crossing  its  grass- 
lands and  its  desert.  Not  only  the  zest  of  a 
wanderer,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  a  student 
and  a  lover  of  mankind  inspired  the  re- 
markable journey.  To  a  historian  like 
Miss  Kendall  the  opportimity  of  seeing  a 
great  people  in  the  moments  before  the 
most  unprecedented  transformation  in  the 
world's  experience  was  invaluable.  As  a 
record  of  adventure,  the  lively  account  of 
days  which  Miss  Kendall  and  her  brave  lit- 
tle dog  spent  in  the  sedan  chair  or  on  foot, 
accompanied  only  by  the  interpreter,  the 
cook,  and  the  chair  coolies,  and  of  nights  in 
village  inns,  is  entertaining.  That  no- 
where did  she  meet  anything  but  consider- 
ation from  all,  whether  coolie  on  the  road, 
villager  or  innkeeper,  official  or  priest,  is 
an  evidence  of  her  own  amiable  spirit  and 
of  the  gentle  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  the 
Chinese  people,  of  whom  a  distinguished 
American  bishop  recently  said:  "In  their 
presence  I  feel  embarrassed  by  my  own 
erudeness." 

The  importance  of  the  book  lies  in  giv- 
ing results  of  study  of  Chinese  character  at 
close  range.  "Face  to  face  with  the 
Chinese,  one  is  overwhelmed  by  an  im- 
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j)ressiou  of  power — actual  power,  potential 
power,  power  of  the  individual,  power  of  the 
group,  power  well  used,  power  misspent. 
The  impression  is  almost  stunning."  Miss 
Kendall's  conclusion  as  to  the  stability  of 
the  new  Republic  is  based  on  this  impres- 
sion— "if  they  will  only  now  bring  into 
play  all  their  undoubted  power  of  organi- 
zation, of  resource,  of  moderation,  they 
will  certainly  make  a  success  of  their  new 
experiment  in  government." 

"  MANTOVANO  " 


Glover,  T.  B.     VerRlI. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 


8vo,  pp.  343.  New  York: 
$2  net. 


The  poet  Vergil  in  many  ways  takes  the 
place  in  Latin  literature  which  has  long 
been  occupied  by  Wordsworth  in  English 
poetry.  Ho  looked  upon  poetry  as  a  serious 
profession,  and  wrote  from  a  serious  and 
patriotic  conscience.  His  "Georgics"  were 
written  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  inter- 
esting his  countrymen  in  agriculture,  while 
his  great  poem  "  The  ..'Encid  "  was  an  enthu- 
siastic glorification  of  Rome  and  the  Julian 
family.  Vergil  had  the  great  advantage  of 
a  long  and  increasingly  ^^go^ous  life  for  his 
poetic  genius.  He  sur\'iv-ed  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  continued  to  the  end 
re'ttTiting  and  finishing  his  greater  works. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries  died  in  early 
life,  others  exhausted  their  genius  long  be- 
fore they  died.  Horace,  the  Epicurean 
poet  of  ease  and  pleasure,  became  well-to- 
do  in  later  life,  and  when  asked  for  a  poem 
by  Maecenas,  his  great  patron,  replied  that 
worn-out  horses  ought  to  be  turned  out 
into  pasture,  just  as  the  gladiator,  who  had 
been  long  successful  upon  the  public 
arena  should  be  given  the  wooden  sword, 
as  a  token  of  his  honorable  discharge 
from  the  pains  and  labors  of  his  risky  pro- 
fession. But  Vergil  never  gave  up  his  art, 
and  his  constancy  to  the  muse  is  well  illus- 
trated by  this  capital  work  of  Mr.  Glover. 
In  these  daj's,  when  classical  studies  are 
somewhat  depreciated  and  Greek  and 
Latin  are  becoming  studies  of  the  past,  and 
no  longer  made  the  training  ground  for 
master  mind§,  it  is  refreshing  to  pick  up 
this  book  and  see  how  wonderfuUy  inter- 
esting and  full  of  -literary  grace  and  inspira- 
tion the  life  of  such  a  poet  as  Vergil  may  be 
made.  Mr.  Glover  is  a  genuine  Humanist, 
and,  like  Tennyson,  he  knows  and  loves 
the  subject  of  this  volume.  He  would  be 
glad  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  late  poet- 
laureate  of  England: 

"I  salute  thee,  Mantovano.     I  have  loved 

thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder    of    the    stateUest    measure    ever 

molded  by  the  lips  of  man." 

We  commend  this  volume  to  the  notice 
and  study  of  all  who  love  Humanism,  and 
wish  that  our  boys  and  young  men  could 
still  continue  to  devote  five  or  ten  years  of 
their  early  life  to  the  study  of  writers  pat- 
ronized by  Pericles  and  Augustus. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WTHLE 

Post,   Charles  Johnson.     Across  the  Andes. 

Cloth,     8vo,     pp.   360.     Illustrated.      Outing   Pub- 
lishing Co. 

An  artist  acting  as  manager  of  gold- 
placer  work  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Andes  r?aches  them  hy  crossing  the  Cor- 
dillera from  the  coast  through  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  descending  the  J^Iapiri  River 
"with  masses  of  goods  and  machinery. 
Later  he  makes  his  way  by  canoe  down  to 
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Cambridge's  Experience  with  Tarvia 


CAMBRIDGE,  iM.^SS.,  is  another 
Tarvia  town.  Many  of  its  roads 
have  been  built  during  the  last  five 
years  with  "Tarvia  X"  or  treated  with 
"Tarvia  B."  The  streets  of  Cambridge 
carry  an  enormous  automobile  traffic 
and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
adequate  road  surfaces  was  a  seri- 
ous one. 

During  19 12  eight  of  the  leading  thor- 
oughfares which  had  been  built  with 
"Tarvia  X"  received  surface  treat- 
ments with  "Tarvia  B"  at  a  cost  of 
^Hc.  per  square  yard. 

The  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Cam- 
bride  reports  "This  treatment  not  only 
]ireserves  the  surface  of  the  road  from 
raveling,  but  renders  the  street  dustless 
to  a  large  extent.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  the  most  economical  way  to  care  for 
tar  bound  macadam." 


In  later  years  it  will  be  found  that 
additional  annual  treatments  with 
"Tarvia  B"  will  cost  less  each  year. 
Westfield,  N.  J.,  for  instance,  found 
that  roads»which  have  been  built  with 
Tarvia,  cost  as  little  as  ifc.  per  yard 
per  year  to  maintain  with  "Tarvia  B." 

Towns  which  experiment  with  Tarvia 
get  the  habit  and  in  time  settle  down  to 
its  use  as  a  matter  of  consistent  policy. 
By  this  means  they  reduce  their  road 
costs  and  at  the  same  time  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  citizens. 

Tarvia  is  a  special  combination  of  re- 
fined tars  especially  prepared  for  road 
use.  It  forms  a  tough,  plastic  matrix 
about  the  stone  and  prevents  erosion 
and  attrition.  It  is  not  a  palliative  but 
a  cure.  It  does  not  suppress  dust  so 
much  as  prevent  the  attrition  which 
creates  dust.     Booklet  on  request. 
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Push  The  Button-and  Rest" 
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YOU    OUGHT  TO    OWN   ONE! 

These  big  luxurious,  easy  chairs  ought  to  be  in  every  home. 
You  can  read,  rest  or  sleep  in  them — assuming  any  desired  position 
from  sitting  to  reclining.  No  rod— no  rack  — nothing  to  break 
or  get  out  of  order.  Just  "  Push  the  button  "—that's  all.  Dis- 
appearing Foot  Rest  makes  chair  very  comfortable  —  out  of 
sight  when  not  in  use.  Concealed  Newspaper  Basket  in  Foot 
Rest— for  papers,  books,  periodicals,  etc. 

NEARLY  1000  STYLE  S  -  P  R  I  C  E  S  $12  TO  $100 
All  woods,  finishes  and  upholsterings.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Over  a  half  million  in  use.  Sold  hy  best  dpiil«T« 
everywhere.  If  you  oiinnot  buy  n  Ito.ynl  of  .vour  d.-alrr. 
have  him  write  us.  and  we'U  eee  jou  ;ire  supplied.  We  <lo  not 
make  sales  direct. 


ROYAL  CHAIR  CO. 


STURGIS,  MICH.  U.  S.  A. 
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For  All  Buildings 
in  All    Climates 

The  true  test  of  a  roofmff  is  its  ability 
to  withstaiui  uiiiisikiI  coiuiitioiis.  llhis 
trations  show  biiihliiifrs  on  whicii  J-.M 
Asbestos  U(M)fiiitr  |,;,vj  withstood  120°  of 
hiat  w  itiiout  nifltiiif?  or  dr\  iiijj  out — Uf 
brlow  zero  without  crackiiif; — deadly 
Kases  antl  cheuiical  fumes  « itiiout  beiiiji 
injured— aiul  a  eonsbmt  rain  of  hot  sparks 
without  burning. 

The  wonderful  dur!d)iiity  of  this  roofing; 
is  due  to  its  all-mineral  eonstrnction. 
There  isn't  a  partiele  of  perishable 
material  in 

J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Made  of  that  indestructible  rock,  Asln-stos. 
iftliK-od  to  IVIt  and  cenieiitod  layer  on  la><'r 
"itii  Trinidad  Lake  Aspluilt,  the  (rroat'cst 
know  II  watcr-proolVr.  Liti-raliy  a  r/('.n7</e.s/()yi< . 

I'his  rooliiitr  is  still  in^ood  condition  on  hiin 
drt'ds  of  buildings  tlirouf^lioiit  the  countiv 
allor  more  than  'ir>  years  of  wear.  Costs  less 
per  year  of  serviec  than  any  other  roolins;— its 
.rtcst  cost  is  the  last  cost.  No  coating-  or  g-ravil 
e\  er  needed. 

Kasjiy  applied.  .Shipped  direct  from  oui 
nearest  Branch  if  your  dealer  can't  svniply  yoii. 

Write  for  frin-  sample  of  the  wonderfultlrc- 
proof  A.SBK.STOS  ROCK  from  which  this  roof- 
in;;  is  made,  and  our  Book  No.  '2iH(i 
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I*;ukings,   Ele<lri*  il 

Supplie.-^.  Kti  . 
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PittshuiBli 
San  KratK  i.sco 
Seatt  le 
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1961 
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St.  Joseph*!  Auditorium 
St.  Jo4epb.  Mo. 
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M«r«)uLnti  Ice  &  CoU  Storage  Co. 

Lo*  ARvti*..  C«I. 


N    y.  C  Ry.  Co.  Round  Ho«u« 
BqHaIo,  N.  Y. 


<D 


A  combined  Go-Cart,  High  Chair,  Jumper 

and  Bassinet.    Changed  instantly  from  one 

to  the  o^her  without  lifting  baby  out.  Take 

baby  with   you  shopping  or  calling,  in 

cars,  trains  or  elevators.    Be  sure  to  get 

the  genuine.  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write 

us  for  catalogue  and  trial  offer. 

THE  WITHROW  MFG.  CO. 

2803  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Agents  Can  Make  Money 


selling  the 

Roberts  Lightning  Mixer 

because  every  housekeeper  who  sees 
it  in  operation  immediately  wants 
one.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  satis- 
factory housekeeping  requisite  on 
the  market.  Any  child  can  operate 
it  with  perfect  success. 

Agentswhoapply  early  will  secure 
the  best  territory.  Send  50c  for 
sample  Mixer  sent  by  prepaid  ex- 
press; or  send  postal  card  for  further 
information , but  act  now  as  every  day 
counts.  Beware  of  imitation  Mix- 
ers which  will  not  give  satisfaction. 

DORSEY  MFG.  COMPANY 

78  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


These  tra^e-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 


CRESCjl, 

KIDNEY  INDLIVI 

Makes  de)^ 

Unlike  ojUfr  j 
Leadin^pocers 

FARWEUTA  RHII 

rLPtfR/m 

{KTOoSSsind  OBESITY 

ous  ^1^  fo^fferybody.. 

^^at  faodl^r  samye,  write 
«ES,  Watertown,  N.Y.,U.SJL 

HEALTH-STRENGTH-ENERGY 

Without  Elxercise,  Drugs  or  Appliances, 

J  Ikivi- .li^.-..i  ,-r.  il  a  fundamental  pjiiiciplo  for  tlio  developmpnt  of 
energy,  Jiealtli  and  iitrengtll.  ycit-ntific 
Autholities  prononitce  itthe  most  impor- 
tant discovery  in  the  field  of  physical  de- 
vol<ipment  of  the  past  iuindred  ycais. 

With  this  system  you  can  produce  the 
ma.ximvnu  degree  of  strengtil  of  which 
your  body  is  capable  of  developing.  You 
can  liave  liealth  for  every  organ,  as  this 
system  pro<Uices.  alX)ve  all  things,  enei'gy 
and  a  (piality  of  vitality  that  will  not  only 
aid  you  in  oveicoming  any  existing  weak- 
nesses l>vit  will  produce  health — plus. 

You  can  develop  a  degree  of  energy  such 
as  is  possessed  by  the  powei-f  ul,  dominant 
nun  of  the  wt.rld — the  liind  that  will 
spell  hcaltli  and  success  for  you. 

Read  My  Book. 

AVhat  this  system  is.  liow^  it  works,  an*d 
what  it  means  to  ymi,  are  all  told   in  my 
book  "Building  Energy." 
A  postage  stamp  will  bring  it.    Send  now. 

Robert  Duncan,   Suite  901A,    1    Madison  Ave.,    New  York  City 


th«i  Mad<Mr:i  and  Amazon  rivers,  and 
tlu'n(;«;  out  to  (;ivili/atioii.  His  FxKik  ik  a 
lalo  of  (jxpfricnct'H  and  {wivcntunts,  chiffly 
\vifli  tho  rapid-runninff  Sfcoo  ln<lians  of 
tlic.  Miipiri.  It  is  hrifjhtly  written,  not 
overloaded  with  information  (tho  it  would 
bo  tilt;  better  for  a  map;,  and  n-veals  tlw 
artist  not  only  in  tho  exfjollent  illustra- 
tions of  his  own  drawing,  but  in  tho  vivid, 
(•olorful  descriptions  of  the  .s^M-nery  and 
incidents.  It  is  an  interesting  book  and 
one  very  useful  to  any  intending  traveler 
to  those  wild  parts. 

Betbam-F^dwards,  Miss.      In    French    Africa. 

Pp.  318.  (Chicago:  A,  (',.  McClurg  &  Company. 
$2.50. 

This  is  a  book  not  easy  to  describe,  as  it 
is  a  record  of  vacation  trips  in  French 
Africa.  Alternating  with  these  mem- 
ories, personal  and  anecdotal,  are  passages 
from  former  works  by  the  same  writer. 
Tho  records  are  intimate  and  interesting, 
depicting  people  and  customs  m  the  dif- 
ferent foreign  cities — Algiers,  Tlemcen, 
Oran,  Saida,  and  others,  and  relating 
historical  bits  of  information,  describing 
fetes,  festivals,  and  various  peculiarities 
of  the  cosmopolitan  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  Jews,  negroes,  Arabs,  and  many 
other  types.  The  author  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  tho  charm  of  the  country  and 
its  beautiful  flowers,  praising  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  and  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  cities  of  unpronounceable  names. 
Charming  photog^raphs  supplement  the 
expressive  word-pictures.  The  reader  will 
be  tempted  to  follow  the  author's  example 
and  set  sail  for  the  shores  of  Barbary. 

Key,  Ellen.    Rahel  Varnbagen.     Pp.  312.    New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   1913.  |1.50. 

It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  the  name 
of  Rahel  Varnhagen  means  little  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  Ellon  Key  has  here  given 
us  a  portrait  of  "the  grea,test  woman  the 
Jewish  race  has  produced;  the  greatest 
woman  Germany  can  call  her  daughter." 
Rahel  was  a  personality,  not  a  writer.  No 
great  practical  achievement  can  be  credited 
to  her.  There  was  nothing  "con.'^pieuously 
romantic  about  her  life.  But  behind  the 
veil  that  obscured  her,  the  soul  of  this 
little  Jewess  was  an  ever-burning  flame — 
"a  real  woman,"  as  Goethe  said,  "■with 
the  strongest  feelings  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  eompletest  mastery  of  them." 
Mr.  Havelock  EUis,  in  his  introduction, 
says,  "A  woman  who  is  herself  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  movements  of  the  day,  here  brings 
before  us,  in  clear  and  vivid  outline,  the 
woman  who  nearly  a  century  earUer  was 
the  inspired  pioneer  of  those  movements." 
Rahel  was  far  in  advance  of  her  time,  and 
is  typical  of  the  great  movement  which 
seeks  to  evolve  the  completely  human  per- 
sonality from  the  feminine  creature  of 
sex.  The  main  facts  of  her  life  are  feel- 
ingly described;  also  her  salons,  which 
made  her  the  German  Mme.  de  Stael, 
and  were  frequented  by  Humboldt, 
Ranke,  Schleiermacher,  and  other  notables 
of  the  Napoleonic  era.  Her  admiration 
for  Goethe  was  a  vivnd  force  in  her  life. 
Herself  childless,  she  had  a  wonderful 
love  for  children  and  power  over  them. 
Her  one  passion  was  for  truth  in  life  and 
expression,  which  she  herself  sought  and 
taught  others  to  seek.  Her  influential 
position  she  attained  exclusivelj^  by  the 
power  of  her  own  personality,  and  exer- 
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Bart,    Jerome    A.      Sardou    and    the    Sardoii 

Plays.      I'P-  401.      Philadelphia  and   London:    J.    B. 
Lippincott  &  Company.  .$2.50  net. 

So  little  has  been  written  ahouf  Vie- 
torien  Sardou  that  this  volume  of  valunhle 
information  should  be  welcome  to  many 
who  remember  famous  plays  by  this  {n"eat 
plaj'AVTight  and  the  favorites  w  iio  have 
appeartMi  in  them.  The  book  is  in  thr(>e 
parts:  First  comes  a  biofrraphieal  sketch 
of  his  life,  his  early  struggles,  and  his 
eventual  success;  secondly,  an  analysis 
of  about  forty  of  his  plays — not  <'ritical, 
but  narrative  analyses;  thirdly,  the  Sardou 
plaj's  that  have  been  given  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  dramatist's  life  was  not 
unlike  those  of  others  in  its  early  struggles. 
It  was  long  iH'fort"  he  attained  the  position 
to  which  he  aspired,  and  to  which  his  talent 
destintnl  him.  Interesting  facts  are  given 
about  his  daily  hfe,  his  habits  of  study  and 
work.  The  book  is  replete  with  anecdotes 
of  Sardou  and  those  whose  lives  were  asso- 
ciated with  his  success.  The  great  drama- 
tist was  a  man  of  remarkable  viTsatility, 
bujt  his  habits  were  fi.xt  and  his  life  regu- 
lated most  methodically.  The  book  giM-s 
his  scheme  of  work  and  faithfully  depicts 
his  literary  and  stage  achievements.  It 
will  be  found  invaluable  for  handy  refer- 
ence and  good  for  contemplation. 

LegKe,  Edward.  Kins  Kdward  in  His  Truo 
Colors.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  416.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.     ?4  net. 

Much  of  this  biography  is  written  from 
the  personal  experience  of  the  author.  Its 
ostensible  object  is  to  correct  certain  false 
impressions  of  the  royal  character  gi^en  in 
Sir  Sidnej'  Lee's  much  discust  work. 
It  deals  wdth  Edward  VII.  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  pra<'ticaUy  regent  during  his 
mother's  later  years,  and  as  reigning  sov- 
ereign when  for  a  time  he  seemed  '"to 
control  the  d&stinies  of  Europe."  It  is 
essentially  a  gossipy  book,  with  a  very 
strong  dash  of  the  "Well,  well,  we  could 
and  if  we  would."  But  there  is  nothing 
really  new  in  it.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
serious  and  well-considered  record  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria's  successor,  but 
rather  reminds  us  of  what  has  been  called 
"the  myst«rj'  column"  on  the  front  page 
of  Reynolds'i^  (not  Reynold's,  as  Mr.  Legge 
writes  it)  Newspaper  which  is  cited  in  the 
"Baccarat  Case."  The  book,  is  one  of 
chaste  pruriency  and  charitable  scandal 
such  as  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
but  it  will  afford  amusement  to  readers 
wh^o  can  see  between  the  lines  and  recog- 
nize it  as  a  work  hung  on  to  the  peg  of  a 
conspicuous  name  and  made  to  sell. 

It  is  true  that  the  author  acknowledges 
Edward  as  a  great  pacificator,  a  diploma- 
tist who  began  his  education  under  the  in- 
struction of  Napoleon  III. — that  astute 
shuffler  of  the  political  cards.  The  late 
King-'s  place  as  a  patron  of  sport  and  a 
leader  in  the  social  life  of  the  aristocraej' 
is  emphasized,  but  the  elusiveness  and 
evasion  and  injiuendo  of  the  text  make  the 
reader  feel  that  he  is  walking  on  slippery 
and  uncertain  ground. 


His  Chances. —  '  The  doctor  says  if  'e 
lasts  till  morning  'e'll  'ave  some  'ope,  but 
if  'e  don't,  the  doctor  says  'e  give  'im  up." — 
London    Tallir. 
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NO  matter  how  inexpensive  you  plan  your  new 
home,  the  selection  of  the  equipment  for  your 
-'^  bathroom  should  have  the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  fr 
"«$tandard"  guaranteed  fixtures,  because  of  their  assur-  {3 
ance  of  sanitary  safetv,  should  be  specified  always. 
Their  installation  will  make  vour  bathroom  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Genuine  "Stattdard"  fixtures  for  the 
Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Build- 
ings, Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold 
Label,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have 
a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and 
thus  meet  the  requirements  of  those 


who  demand  "^Staodard"  quality  at 
less  expense.  All  "^taudawT  fixtures, 
with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  spe- 
cify "^tandawT  goods  in  writing  (not 
verbally)  and  make  sure  that  you 
get  them. 


Standard  .Samtarjj  IDfe.  Co.  Dept.  .15,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Sew  York  ;ii  Wfst:ilst  St.  Nashvillo 315  Tenth  Avo..  Sn.  Haiiiilt.m.  Can..  20-2S.larkson  St.  W. 

Chicnio »00  S.  Mii-hi?an  .^v.-.  N.w  Orl.ans.  Baronut-  &  St    .l.ijeph  Sts.  London,  ,".T-liO  Holliorn  Viaduct.  E   f 

?o;;:t';:^;";.9K^h,):^d ";:;;:  "-'-'•  ^an....    .21.  n.rU,ine    md..  Ho,......T..x      ..Pr,.»,„n^S,nit..S,s. 

I'itlslmrsh KW  tVdf  nil  M.  Boston John   Hancock     Bids.  Washington,  D.  t Southrrn  Eld;:. 

St.  Louis..!...... 100  N.  Fourth  Si.  Louisville  319-23  West  Main  St.  Toledo.  0 311-321  Erie  Street 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  M.  Cleveland 6-tS  Hnron  Road.  S.  E.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex  ...Front  &  Jones  Sts 
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(Jhl  Art  Steel  Typewriter 
Table  and  Cabinet 

Saves  Time,  Space,  Rent  and  Materials  and  Increases  Efficiency 
DESCRIPTION":  This  stand  occupies  only  4  sq.  ft.  as 
compared  with  the  10  sq.  ft.  taken  up  by  the  old-style 
desk.  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  indestructible.  Am- 
ple space  for  full  week'ssupply  of  stationen,-.  but  no  drawers 
to  gather  hairnets,  used  ribbon,  odds-and-ends,  gum.  lunch 
remnants. etc.  .Always  clean.  Wood  platforms — silent  under 
opc-ation.  Turning  a  single  lever  draws  up  the  casters,  chang- 
ing it  from  the  easiest  moved  of  all  stands  to  the  most  rigid  and 
immovable.  Sides  told  up.  steel  top  rolls  down  and  locks.  It  is 

100%    PRACTICAL 

Write  lis  on  your  business  stationery  for  our  15  diiy;*'  trial  offer  and  name  ot 
nenre.-it  tlealer.  OurVibinet'*  nre  soM  with  the  tin<ierst:iniiiii|i  th.it  if  not  .^ati't'ar- 
lory  alter  J5  days'  free  trial  our  dealer  u- ill  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furnitare  Co. ,  2241  Dorr  St. ,  Toledo,  0. 


15 
DAYS' 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Closed 


Office  Supply  Dealers.  Write 
us  for  a  Special  Proposition. 


WARNING ! 

Aft<-'-       perfectinc 

the  "rui"  cabinet 

l,y  yt-ars  of  effort. 

it  is  l>.in?  imitated 

l>y  others  made 

to   look    like 

t.  hut    with 

wt  kkI        roll 

top.  Be 

811  re  Tou  let  the  ori^- 

nml'    -'l-hl"      Steel 

Cahiiiet    by     lookiac 

U>T  our  name. 
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THE  Li'ii:i;.\m'   i)I(;i<:st 


You  can  save  $200  to  $300 
on  that  roof,  if  you  use — 


Certain-teed  Roofing 


in  Rolls  and 


(Quality    Cerf-ified — Durability   Guaran-fe<;t/) 


Shingles 

The  use  of  Ready  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  buildings  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bountls.  Just  as  the  man  with  a  six-room  cottage  has  found  he 
can  save  $7S  to  ;?ilOOby  using  Certain-teed  Roofing. so  will  you  find 
it  the  most  economical  roofing  to  use  on  your  home,  bungalow  or  barn. 

Guaranteed  15  Years 

Certain- teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed  to  wear  15  years — the  shingles  come  in  red, 
green  and  slate  gray.     Look  for  the  Certain-teed  Label  of  Quality — you  will  find  it 
on  every  roll  and  crate  of  shingles.     Ask  your  local  dealer  for  prices — 
he  can  save  you  money. 

vaiuaoie  dock  rree     ^j^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^   1,0^1^    "Modem 

Building  Ideas  and  Plans" — it  tells  you  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  economies  and  con- 
%  eniences  that  will  save  you  money. 

A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 — but  as  it  shows 
the  use  of  our  Certain-teed  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of  model  homes 
and  farm  buildings,  we  offer  it  to  you  for  25  cents.  We  prefer  to 
have  you  go  to  your  lumber,  hardware  or  building  material  dealer, 
who  will  gladly  get  you  a  copy  free.  If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c. 
General  Roofing    [q  cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 

Tlir\Vcnld  sljiri*-st 

niaiiiifactiirtT  of 

K<H'fiii;;s  and  Build' 

idff  Papers. 


General   Roofing   Mfg.   Co. 


-'v\cdorn 

BUIIUIKG 
IDEAS 

PLANS 


E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

San  Francisco 


York,  Pa. 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


Marseilles,  111. 
London,  England 


Minneapolis 
Hamburg,  Germany 


SS^""*., 


Certain-teed  Shingles  for 
Bungalows  and  Residences 


Certain-teed  Roof ind  in  Rolls 
for  Farm  Homes  and  Buildings 


2c  aWeek  Pays  Wash  BiUpi^^^^B... 

Electricity  or  Water=Power  Does  the  Work        !    ^ 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

he  I  goo  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  oi  homes.  They  are  doing  the  work 
formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  S  cents  a  woek  lor  power.  Saving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving 
the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing 

The  1 900  Motor  Washer. 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  I 
Motor.      You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth 
goes.the  tub,  washing  the  clothes  for  deau-  life.  And  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy  that  over- 
seeing its  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

A  Self- Working  Wringer 
Sent  With  Every  Washer 


U\/l 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 
Electric  Light  Fixtare 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with 
any  water  tap  in.stantly 


The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wring- 
er. We  guarantee  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  both.  No  extra  charge  for 
Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
made.  n'RITC:  F«lt  l<'KI<;i<; 
BOOK  and  an  I>a>s'  l''KKI<: 
TRI.4IyOrFL:R!  Don't  doubt! 
Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.  The 
free  book  proves  that  it  can.  But 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Free  Trial  for  an  entire  niontli  to  any  responsible  person.  Not 
a  cent  of  securit  J — nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Just  your 'Word  that 
you  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pay  the  freiirlit.  and 
will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal 
card  with  your  name  and  address  sent  to  us  todiiy  will  bring  you 
the  book  free  by  return  mall. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  lOOO  WASHFR  CO., 
<>04N  Court  St..  Itiiiirliamtoii.  .\'.Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada, 
write  to  the  Canadian  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 
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CURRENT  POETHV 


AMONG  many  iiit«T('stinf?  swf^gestiong 
niudfs  by  Dr.  Thomas  O'Hagan  in 
his  thoughtful  essay  on  "  The  Oflic-e  and 
Function  of  Poetry  "  (re<;enlly  puhlislicd 
in  'J'fie  Magnificat),  is  one  to  the  efT»-ct  that 
of  late  years  "  we  have  been  paying  too 
much  tribute  to  the  mere  artistry  of  poetry." 
Technical  c.xccilence.  the  color  and  musical 
value  of  words,  the.se,  he  thinks,  have, 
monopolized  the  attention  of  verse-makers, 
to  tlie  detriment  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  poetry.  .So  in  much  recent  verse  he 
finds  nothing  that  exalts,  inspires,  or  even 
moves  the  reader.  "  The  primary  purpo.se 
of  art,"  he  says,  "  is  to  minister  to  the 
.soul,"  And  this  great  function  of  poetry 
is  to-day,  he  believes,  being  neglected. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  ground  for 
Dr.  O'Hagan's  criticism,  but  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  living  poets  who  put 
technical  excellence  in  its  proper  place,  as 
a  necessary  quality  of  a  poem,  not  its 
reason  for  existence.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  sincere  and  highly  spiritual  poem  in 
which  the  form  is  completely  subordinated 
to  the  thought.  The  craftsmanship  is 
excellent,  but  it  does  not  obtrude  its  per- 
fection. The  thought  is  the  thing  em- 
phasized; the  poet  tells  his  story  and 
utters  his  praise  as  simply  and  naturally 
as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  group  of  his 
friends.    We  take  it  from  The  Churchman: 

St.  Brigid 
By  Denis  A.  McCabtht 

Brigid,  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  she  wasn't  Uke 

other  yoting  things. 
Dreaming  of  lads  for. her  lovers,  and  twirling  her 

bracelets  and  rings; 
Combing  and  coiling  and  curling  her  hair  that 

was  black  as  the  sloes ; 
Painting  her  Ups  and  her  cheeks  that  were  ruddy 

and  fresh  as  the  rose. 
Ah,  'twasn't  Brigid  would  waste  all  her  days  in 

such  follies  as  these — 
Christ  was  the  Lover  she  worshiped  for  hour  after 

hour  on  her  knees ; — 
Christ  and  his  Church  and  his  poor, — and  'twas 

many  a  mile  that  she  trod 
Serving   the  loatiisomest   lepers   that   ever   were 

stricken  by  God. 

Brigid,  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  she  sold  all  her  ■ 

jewels  and  gems, 
Sold  aU  her  finely  spun  robes  that  were  braided 

with  gold  to  the  hems. 
Kept  to  her  back  but  one  garment,  one  dress  that 

was  faded  and  old. 
Gave  all  her  goods  to  the  poor  who  were  famished 

with  hunger  and  cold. 
Ah,  'twasn't  Brigid  would  fling  at  the  poor  the  hag^'d 

word  like  a  stone — 
Christ  the  Redeemer  «he  saw  in  each  wretch  that 

was  ragged  and  lone; 
Every  wandering  beggar  who  asked  for  a  bite  or  a 

bed 
Ivnocked  at  her  heart  like  the  Man  who  had  no- 
where to  shelter  his  head. 

Brigid,  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  she  angered  her 

father  at  last. 
"Where  are  your  dresses,  my  daughter?     Crom 

Cruach!    You  wear  them  out  fast! 
Where  are  the  chains  that  1  bought  you  all  wrought 

in  red  gold  from  the  mine? 
Where  the  bright  brooches  of  silver  that  once  on 

your  bosom  would  sliine?  " 

Brigid,    the   daughter    of    Duffy,    made    answer. 

"O  father,"  said  she, 
"What  is  the  richest  of  raiment,  and  what  are 

bright  jewels  to  me? 
Lepers  of  Christ  must  I  care  for,  the  hungry  of 

Christ  must  I  feed ; 
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How  can  I  walk  in  rich  robes  when  his  people  and 
mini-  arc-  in  need?  " 

Brigid,  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  was  brought  to  the 

rourl  of  the  King, 
Monarch  of  Leinstor,   MacEnda,   whose  praises 

the  poet^  would  sing.. 
Hither.   O   monarch,'    said   DutTy,   "I've  come 

with  a  maiden  to  sell: 
Buy  her  and  t)ind  her  to  l>ondage — she's  needini? 

such  discipline  well!" 
Ah.  but  'twas  wise  was  the  King.    From  the  maid 

to  the  cliieftain  he  turned; 
Mildness  he  saw  in  her  face,  in  the  other's  'twas 

anger  that  burned: 
"This  is  no  bondmaid.  I'll  swear  it.  O  chief,  but 

a  girl  of  your  own. 
Why  .sells  the  father  the  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  the 

bone  of  his  bone?" 

Brigid.  the  daughter  of  Duffy,  was  mute  while  her 

father  repli'^d: 
"Monarch,  this  maid  has  no  place  as  the  child  of 

a  chieftain  of  pride. 
Beggars  and  wretclu's  whose  wounds  would  tlii 

soul  of  a  soldier  affright. 
Sure,   'tis  on  tht>se  she  is  wasting  my  substance 

from  morning  till  night." 
Ah.  but  'twas  bitter  was  Duffy;    he  spoke  like  a 

man  that  was  vexed. 
Musing,   the  monarch  was  silent;    he  pondered 

the  question  perplexed. 
"Maiden.  "  said  he.  "if  'tis  true,  as  I've  just  from 

your  father  heard  tell. 
Might  it  not  be,  as  my  bondmaid,  you'd  waste  all 

my  substance  as  well?" 

Brigid,    the   daughter   of   Duffy,    made   answer. 

"O  monarch,"  she  said 
"Had  I  the  wealth  from  your  coffers,  and  had  1 

the  crown  from  your  head — 
■^'ea.  if  the  plentiful  yield  of  the  broad  breasts  of 

Erin  were  mine. 
All  would  I  give  to  the  people  of  Christ  who  in 

poverty  pine." 
Ah.  but  'twas  then  that  the  King  felt  the  heart 

in  his  bosom  unleap. 
"I  am  not  worthy,"  he  cried,  "such  a  maiden  in 

bondage  to  keep! 
Here's  a  king's  sword  for  her  ransom,  and  here's 

a  king's  word  to  decree 
Never  to  other  than  Christ  and  his  poor  let   her 

servitude  be!" 

In  England,  it  seems,  even  more  than 
in  America,  spring  still  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  seasons  with  the  poets.  In  America, 
the  "spring  poem  "  has  been  so  thoroughly 
ridiculed  by  the  newspapers  that  it  has 
been  driven  almost  out  of  existence.  But 
the  English  poets  are  unweary  of  the  re- 
curring phenomenon  of  summer's  birth, 
and  old  as  is  the  subject,  some  of  them  are 
able  to  say  novel  and  beautiful  things  con- 
cerning it.  We  print  below  two  poems  re- 
lating to  spring.  They  are  alike  in  a  certain 
not  unpleasing  archaism  of  phrase.  In  the 
first  (from  the  London  Nation),  that 
modern  Elizabethan,  William  H.  Davies, 
uses  to  advantage  that  "  pathetic  fallacy" 
which  never  lacks  its  advocate  and  ex- 
presses in  the  last  two  lines  an  idea  of 
splendid  magnitude.  ]Miss  jSIacaulay 
(whose  poem  appears  in  the  London 
JSpectator)  is  less  subjective  than  Mr. 
Da\ies.  Her  interpretation  of  the  season's 
message  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is  ex- 
quisitely told. 

Love  and  the  Muse 

By  Willl^m  H    Davizs 

My  back  is  tiuned  on  Spring  and  all  her  flowers, 
The  birds  no  longer  charm  from  tree  to  tree; 

The  cuckoo  had  his  home  in  this  green  world 
Ten  days  before  his  voice  was  heard  by  me. 


We  Have  Given  This  Word 
A  Ne\v  Meaning 

The  Latin  dictionary  defines  "  fenestra  "  as  "  an  opening  for 
light — a  window." 

Fenestra  now  has  a  greater  meaning.     In  the  commercial 

sense  it  means  not  only  light,  but  all  that  goes  with  light. 

In  factoric?.  it  means  brighter  and  better  working  conditions — a  speed- 
ing up  of  the  working  Jorce  without  striking  the  breaking  point. 

Fenestia,  as  we  have  interpreted  it,  sunlights  all  of  your  buildings. 
It  makes,  wholesome,  airy,  well-lighted  workrooms.  It  gives  workers  an 
abundance  of  fresh,  vitalizing  air  through  open  factory  windows. 

Its  results  are  contented  workers,  a  higher  average  of  attendance,  a  mini- 
mum sick  list,  and  an  elimination  of  dangerous  and  costly  accidents  due  to 
poor  light.     For  your  factory  buildings  specify. 


^Siesh\ 


(Patrnted) 

Solid  Steel  Windows 

They  are  far  more  satisfactory  and  more  economical  than  an\  wood  con- 
struction. The  patented  F^enestra  Joint  insures  e.xtra  strength  where  greatest 
strength  is  needed. 

For  fire  protection,  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  are  unequalled.  They 
have  repeatedly  proved  their  efficiency.  They  protect  against  flames  from  with- 
out; the\'  retard  every  fire  from  within. 

Wooden  sash,  with  its  inflammable,  warping  and  sticking  tendencies, 
giving  prison  light,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today  Fenestra  has  preference 
among  builders  for  permanence  and  economy. 

Scores  of  piominent  companies  like  the  following  are  using  Fenestra:  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  Gary,  Ind.,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Proctor  &  Gamble,  Ivorydale,  Ohio ;  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Ry.,  United  States  Navy,  Woolson  Spice  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Johnson  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Why  not  follow  their  example?  If  you  are  going  to  build  a 
new  factory  or  remodel  an  old  one,  write  us  for  reasons  why 
Fenestra  has  been  adopted  as  standard  for  lighting  and  venti- 
lating factory  buildings.  We  carry  in  stock  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment,  over  400  standard  sizes  of  Fenestra,  .-^sk  for 
catalog  "V,"  "Fenestration"  and  Illumination  Folder. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Co., Detroit, Mich. 

DepL  41         Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


The  Strength  of  "Fenestra" 
Illustrated. 


Hinds  MCream 


50< 


Jrnpro})es  the^S^i  (omple/ioit     ^s* 


A  toilet  creeim  that  is  particularly    agreeable    jmd    refreshing; 

that  keeps    the    skin    so    pure    cuid  so  clean  that  it  never  looks 

unwholesome,    but  always   fair,  fresh   amd    attractive.     It  is  not 

greasy  cuid    cannot    grow    hciir. 

You  should  try  HINDS  Honey  and   Almond    CREAM— Sold   by 
dealers.  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles  50c  and  Hinds  Cold  Qeam  in  tubes  25c. 
Writs  for  Free  Samples  A.  S.  HnVD3.         6  West  St.,  Portland,  Maine 
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'* Correct  Styles  for  Men" 

For  authentic  style,  painstaking  workmanship  and  rich- 
ness of  finish  the  von  Gal  Hat    is  unsurpassed.     All 
that  best  dressed  men  demand  is  embodied  in  its  making. 
Men  who  know  value,  who  insist  on  quality  plus  wear, 
accept  the  von  Gal  Hat  as  l/ie  standard. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  VOn  Gal  made,  whether  soft  or  stiff,  and 
you'll  find  the  fit  comfortable,  the  quality  right  and  the  shape  just 
suited  to  your  personality.     Guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory 
by  both  dealer  and  maker. 

Prices  $3,  $4  and  $5.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  Spring  and 
Summer  Style  Book  R,  Orders  filled  direct  from  factory.  Give  style  wanted, 
your  bat  size,  height,  weight  and  waist  measure.     Add  25c  to  cover  postage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the  oJ^/^^  Celebrated  $3  Hat 

Hawesvonfial 


Factories : 

Danbury.  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 

Stra'w  Hat  Factory:  Baltimore,  Md. 


Offices  and  Salesrooms : 

1178  Broadway,  New  York 

48  Summer  Street,  Boston 

Panama  Factory :  New^  York 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your   Family? 


5t^^"Monroe" 


SODays'Trial-Factory  Price— Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  factory  to  you— saving  you  store  profits.  We 
pay  freight  and  gruarantee  your  money  back  and  removal  of 
refrigerator  at  no  expense  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you.  Send  for 
hook  NOW—  a  letter  or  postal. 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refriger- 
ator which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  clean  and 
wholesome,  as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Mon- 
roe, is  alnxiays  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
your  family.  The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrig- 
erator made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

wliich  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the 
disease  germs  that  poison  food  which  in  turn 
poisons  people.  Not  cheap  "bath-tub"  porcelain- 
eiiavtel,  but  one  solid  piece  of  snow-white  unbreak- 
able porcelain  ware — nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip, 
break  or  absorb  moisture— but  genuine  porcelain, 
iner  an  inch  ////rX-- as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china 
bowl — -every  corner  rounded — not  a  single  crack, 
crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay. 
.Send  at  once  for 

FREE     BOOK,   fngerltors 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to 
materially  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living — how  to 
have  better,  more  nourishing  food — how  to  keep 
food  longer  without  spoiling -how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills— how  to  guard  against  sickness— doctors'  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  l^D,  Lockland,  Ohio 


Had  I  an  answi-r  from  a  iliar  oin-  ^  lii)-.. 
My  love  of  Ufi-  would  soon  r*-Kaiii  its  powtr: 

And  sucklt!  my  »wj!«-t  dn'Uins.  that  tug  my  heart. 
And  whimper  to  be  nourished  e\ery  hour 

(Jive  ino  that  auKwer  now,  and  then  my  .VIu«e. 

That  for  my  Hweet  life's  sake  must  never  die. 
Will  rise  like  that  great  wave  that  leaps  and  hanga 

The  sea-wewl  on  a  veswl's  ma*!t-toi<  high. 

Youth's  Debt 

By  Rose  M.^caui-ay 

When  In  the  pretty  wood 
The  larches  spurtle  red  for  the  year's  tumiiij;, 

Then,  In  men's  movlnj?  blood. 
.Sweet  April  doe,s  set  frolic  fires  a-burning. 

But  now,  since  the  trees  stand 
Naked  and  deep  asleep,  yet  nathless  yearning 

For  the  si>ring  s  kindling  hand. 
Let  youth  go  forth,  and  set  the  wood.s  a-buming. 

Such  quick  fire  is  in  youth 
(And  this  youth  knows,  having  no  other  learning). 

That  where  it  moves,  in  truth. 
Its  touch  shall  set  the  dead  earth's  soul  a-burnjng 

'Tis  good  all  debts  to  pay; 
So  let  youth  thank  the  sweet  year  for  his  turning. 

And  newly  every  day 
Go  forth,  go  forth,  to  set  the  woods  a-burning. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  the  world 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  Titanic  tragedy. 
Hundreds  of  poems  were  written  praising 
the  heroism  of  the  survivors,  lamenting 
the  lost  and  describing  the  tremendous 
combat  between  the  iceberg  and  the  un- 
fortunate ship.  H.  Rea  Woodman  wrote 
thirty-five  poems,  which  have  now  been 
published  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  In 
Memoriam:  The  Titanic  Disaster  "  (pri- 
vately printed  by  the  author).  All  of  these 
are  well  written  and  some  of  them  are  ad- 
mirable as  simple  and  sincere  expressions 
of  powerful  emotion.  The  one  we  quote 
describes  the  return  of  the  Mackay-Bennetl 
from  her  quest  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned. 
The  tone  of  sorrowful  dignity  is  consistently 
sustained. 

The  Return  of  the  "  Mackay-Bennett " 

By  H.  Rea  Woodman 

Toll  tenderly,  toll  tenderly. 

You  thousand  mourning  belLs! 
Toll  tenderly  across  the  bay, 
Where  slow  the  coffin  ship  makes  way. 

Grave-clothes  fresh  and  scant  and  simple. 

All  humble-proud  in  meek  array ; 
Lilies  frail  that  seem  to  proffer 

Solace  in  their  most  lovely  way: 
(Toll  tenderly,  toll  tenderly!) 
Girded  for  her  honored  duty, 

Sadly  waits  the  seaside  city; 
In  her  hands,  her  fimeral  labors, 

And  her  heart  broken  with  pity. 

Fall  slenderly,  fall  slenderly, 

You  thousand  mourning  flags! 
Fall  slenderly  against  the  sky 
While  slow  the  dead  are  carried  by. 

Gently,  lingeringly  lowered 

Deeply  into  the  stedfast  groimd. 
While  the  pleasant  April  weather 

With  healing  seems  to  film  the  soimd ; 
(Fall  slenderly,  fall  slenderly!) 
Down  the  tolling  streets  of  sorrow, 

Down  avenues  alined  with  prayer. 
Tempest-beaten,  shapeless,  seaworn, 

The  driftwood  dead  are  borne  with  care. 


April  5,  1913 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


A  STORY    OF  THE    GREAT   STORM 

''T^HK  hurricane  wliieh  swept  over  some 
i-  of  the  Western  and  MidcHe  Western 
States  on  March  23,  killinu:  more  than  two 
hundred  people,  injuring  probably  twice  as 
many  more,  destroying  many  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property,  and  lea\ing  thou- 
sands of  people  homeless,  was  too  large  for 
anybody  to  attempt  to  describe  in  full  even 
in  a  dozen  newspaper  articles,  but  some  of 
the  fragmentary  stories  told  by  eye-wit- 
nesses suffice  to  con\ey  a  fairly  good  im- 
pression of  what  happened.  One  of  those 
who  saw  the  storm  in  action  was  W.  P. 
Commar,  a  traveling  salesman,  and  his 
story  was  told  upon  his  arrival  in  Chicago 
on  the  day  following.  We  find  it  in  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  World: 

I  never  want  to  witness  another  thing 
in  this  world  so  fraught  with  horror.  I 
boarded  the  train  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
traveled  in  the  heart  of  the  cyclone  for 
miles  and  watched  its  deathlike  hand  creep 
about  the  towns  we  passed  and  crush  them 
in  a  twinkling.  I  helped  to  carry  in  the 
human  beings  who,  bruised,  crusht,  and 
hysterical,  we  stopt  to  pick  up  and  take  to 
Omaha  for  medical  attention. 

I  had  stept  out  on  the  back  platform  for 
a  breath  of  air.  It  was  about  five  o'clock, 
maybe  a  little  before,  and  I  noticed  a 
peculiar  light  in  the  sky.  If  you  have  ever 
read  South  Sea  Island  stories  you  will  knoAv 
that  an  uncanny,  j-ellow  glare  seems  to  pre- 
cede a  hurricane.  WeU,  there  was  that 
light  in  the  skj-  when  I  noticed  it  first. 
But  there  was  sometliing  else  that  seemed 
far  more  terrible  to  me  at  the  moment. 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  describe  it,  except 
to  say  that  at  first  thought  some  one  be- 
hind me  had  whispered.  It  was  a  whisper — 
but  a  wliisper  of  voices  we  are  not  supposed 
to  hear  jji  tliis  Avorld.  It  was  sibilant, 
strange,  ethereal,  and  it  sounded  like  the 
peculiar  sucking-hiss  that  one  hears  when  a 
train  rounds  a  curve.  But  there  w-as  a 
strange  power  back  of  it.  I  don't  know 
why  it  affected  me  in  the  manner  it  did. 
But,  somehow,  it  was  a  forecast — a  threat 
of  frightful  things  to  come. 

All  the  time  the  sound  grew  and  I 
noticed  that  the  queer  cloud  in  the  sky 
was  growing  larger.  It  was  black,  and 
cone-shaped,  with  the  small  end  toward 
the  earth.     Then  I  knew^  what  was  going 


DROP  A  POSTAL 


BIG 
BARGAINS  IN 

BOOKS 

Send  now  for  our  Spring  Catalofrue  No. 
33,  containing  Lists  of  the  very  NEWEST 
publications.  Thousands  of  hiand  new  books 
of  Publishers'  Remainders  at  prices  cut  in 
halves  and  quarters,  includinsc  Literature, 
Science,  History,  Travel,  Biography  and 
Fiction. 
THE  TABARD  INN  BOOK  COMPANY 

1302-4  Filbert  Street,  •  Philadelphia 
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Nailing  panels  of  Beaver'Bourd  to 
new  walls 


Beaier  Board  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Walter^ 
Richardson.  Nashville.  Tennes^cr 


Quicker  Construction  —  Better  Results 

BEAVER  BOARD  Walls  and  Ceilings  can  be  built 
in  much-  less  time  than'  is  needed  for  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper.  You  can  get  into  yo.ur  new  home  just  that 
much  quicker  and  there  is  no  mess  of  lime-dust,  plaster,  bits 
of  lath  and  torn  paper  to  clean  up. 

If  you  wish  to  remodel  an  old  room,  Beaver  Board  affords  the  quickest, 
easiest  way,  as  it  can  be  nailed  right  over  the  old  plaster.  The  room  is  re- 
occupied  in  short  order,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  far  more  beautiful  and 
durable  than  before. 


A  Beauty  That  Is 
Permanent 


BcRVer  Board  Walls  and  Ceilings 
never  crack.  They  are  put  up  in 
panels,  giving  opnortuni.ty;.for  ex- 
pressing the  most  modern  ideas  of 
interior  designing.'  Their  pebbled 
surface  is  peculiarly  suitable. far 
I>ainting  in  beautiful  color  schemes 
—  eliminating  the  disadvantages 
of  wall-paper. 

They  make  a  house  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  sumn^er.  ^ 
They  are  used  in  every  type  of 
new  or  remodeled  ■  building,  resi- 
dence or  commercial.  They  have 
in  all  41  great  ,  advantages  over 
lath  and  plaster. 


PEAVER 

Br 


Trade  ^2A^    ^,,,^ 


Beaver  Board  is  sold  by 
builders'  supply,,  lumber, 
hardware  and  paint-dealers 
and  decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  require- 
ments. Painted  sample 
sent  free. 


GENUINE  BEAVER  BOARD 
is  patented  and  has  our  registered 
trade  mark  on  the  back  of  each 
panel  and  sample.  It  has  also  a 
light-cream  color  all  the  way 
through,  that  comes  only  by  the 
use  of  sanitary,  durable  PURE- 
WOOD-KIBRE.  Insist  on  seeing 
both  trade-mark  and  color  before 
buying. 

FREE  BOOK.  "Beaver  Board 
and  Its  Uses,"  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  views  of  actual  inte- 
riors ;  many  helpful  suggestions. 
Send  for  it. 

The  Beaver  Companies 

U.S.:  112  Beaver  Ro.id.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  Canada:  312  Wall  Street, 
Beaverdale,  Ottawa.  Great  Britain: 
4  Southampton  Row,  London, 
\V,  C. 


BEAVER  BOARD 
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AVURUlZER I  FREE 

^lV}JJ9)W,Wmm  CATALOG 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

2?2  Pages.  788  Illustrations.  67  Color  Plates.  2561 
Articles  described.  Every  Musical  Instrument.  Free 
Trial.  Superb  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Easy  Pay- 
ments.    Mention  instrument  you  are  interested  in. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 

146  E.  <th  Av«.,  OndnnaU.      3ti9  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97To  of  all  diseases 
Quit  Dross  and  Dope.    Try  Nature's  Way 

Eat  with  your  resul.ir  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  coi- 
rective  foods.  Possesses  all  the  oi- 
g:anic  vitality  your  blood  and  ner\es 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite.  

Send  2c  stamp   for   Rnw    Food  Book  snd  Hp.iUh  Omae.  or  seem 
25c  for  Book  and  12  or.  can  o(  the  Food,  poslpnid.     Write  today. 

Byron  Tyler.Food  Speclist,  71  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Ka$.  City,  Mo. 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  30  Days! 


B    a    s 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcoto"  tiaragi'  (19I3 
model)  for  $02.30.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing 
prices  of  steel,  we  set  atimelimit.  We  guarantee  this  record 
price  for  30  days  only. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Garage 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives 
absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
ning, accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly 
in  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  and  trouble.  Comes 
ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete 
directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and 
seams  permanently  tight.  Locks  securely.  Prompt,  safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings 
new  s6-page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail.  (107) 
Tbe  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  637-687  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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In  answer  to  your  demand 
our  engineers  have  built 
a  "More  Mileage"  Tire 


Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact 

Our  Engineers  have  built  up 
and  torn  down  thousands  of  ex- 
perimental tires  to  give  you  a 
road-resisting  More  Mileage 
Tire — a  tire  in  which  each  thread  of 
fabric  and  every  ounce  of  rubber  would 
be  combined  to  give  you  the  greatest 
strength    and    resistance — and   the  result 

is  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact. 

diamond  icnlfchlTires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

Our  Chemists  discovered  how  to  get  a 
flint-like  rubber  that  retains  all  the  young, 

lusty   vigor  of  the  pure  guin,  with   no  loss  of 
elasticity — Vitalized  Rubber. 

Add  to  these  advantages  the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and, 
if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Dianioiul  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread,  and  you  ha\e  the  ideal  More 
JNIilcage  Tire  you  have  demanded. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized 

Rubber  Tires— you  can  get  them 

to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


Cross  section-  oj  JJiiimoud  .Sajiry 
Tread  Tire 


25.000  Diamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


If  You  are  in  the 

Market  for  a 

RARE  Old  VIOLIN 

ThisBookWillbe 

Sent  You  Without  Cost 

If  you  appreciate  the 
time,  money,  travel,  ex- 
perience and  work  nec- 
essary to  produce  such  a 
book;  if  you  realize  that 
we  have  bought  and  sold 
moreprecious  violins  than 
anyother  house  in  Amer- 
ica, then  we  know  this 
book  will  be  treasured 
by  you. 

Within  white  and  gold 
covers,  in  the  highest 
form  of  the  printer's  and 
graver's  art  are  faithful 
color-type  plates  of  rare 
old  violins  we  own.  Many 
of  them  are  world  re- 
nowned masterpieces. 
From  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius   violins   at 

$10,000,  down  to  genuine  old  violins  at  $50  and  $100, 

we  show  and  describe  rare  old  instruments  which 

have  responded  to  the  bows  of  masters  of  greater 

or  lesser  fame. 
In  this  book  you  feel  and  breathe  the  atmosphere 

of  the  viol.n  world  and  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  good 

old  violin  this  book  is  for  you. 
It  goes  without  saying  when  you  buy  a  valuable 

violin  it  is  most  necessary  that  you  deal  with  a  re- 

Bponsible  house  whose  word  and  guarantee  will 

protect  you.   ' 
To  those  who  are  soon  to  be  in  the  market  for  a 

fine  violin  we  extend  this  invitation  to  write  us 

for  a  complimentary  copy. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  23-45  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

The  world's  largest  mo^ic  ho'ise.    Owners  or  the  famous 
Bawley  collection. 


The  garbage-man 

can't  batter 

Witt's  ! 

V/OU  know  how  a  few  weeks 
■^  of  banging  on  the  hcurd  pave- 
ment  batters  and  splits  the 
^     ordinary  ash  or  garbage 
can — makes  it  entirely 
unfit  for  use.  Such  treat- 
ment can't  hurt 

Witt's  Can  and  Pail 

because  their  deep  corrugations  make  them  29  times 

stronger  than   plain  steel 

cans.     Witt's  are  heavily 

galvanized,  too,  and  will 

resist  rust  indefinitely.  Yet 

they  cost  but  little  more 

than  the  ordinary  kind — 

last  twice  as  long. 

Three  sizes  of  each; 
ask  your dealerto  show 
them  to  you.  If  he 
hasn't  Witt's,  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

THE     , 
WITT    CORNICE 
CO.,  Dept.  K 
Cincinnati,   O. 

Look    for   the 
Yellow  Label 


to  happen.  I  was  fascinatjtl.  A  inomont 
hefort)  tluTo  bad  been  liubt,  clear  ami  white, 
with  just  a  (^eutlo  wind  to  rufllc  the  few 
cloiKi.s  ill  the  Kky.    Now  all  was  (;hanged. 

The  gentle  whistle  had  {frown  to  a  roar 
and  stranjj<!  mutterintjs  filled  the  air.  Then, 
all  of  a  .sudden,  i  saw  that  the  high  cloud 
wa.s  enveloping  everytliing.  For  a  moment 
in^'  licart  stopt  and  my  breath  .seemed  to 
l)c  drawn  from  me  a.s  if  by  a  powerful 
bellows.  My  face  was  peppered  with  flj  ing 
gra\el — there  was  a  lerriflc  roar,  a  shud- 
dering of  the  earth,  and  the  cyclone  had 
crossed  our  trail  not  fifty  feet  behind  us. 

For  a  moment  I  could  not  catch  my 
breath.  My  face  was  stinging  with  the  sand 
and  gravel  that  had  been  liurled  against  me. 
1  went  inside  the  car. 

The  wind  crossed  the  track  and  swept 
on  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  as  near  as 
1  could  tell.  Bj'  that  time  we  were  near 
llalston,  Neb.,  "R'hich  is  within  twenty-five 
or  thirtj'  miles  of  Omaha.  Far  up  the 
(rack  I  could  see  the  lights  of  the  town. 
h"'or  one  moment  I  wanted  to  hide  from  the 
sight,  but  curiosity  dominated  mo  and  I 
returned  to  the  platform.  There  was  one 
man  there,  William  Coon,  of  Lincoln,  and 
we  were  soon  joined  by  other  passengers. 

Not  a  man  of  us  said  a  word.  Fascinated, 
we  watched  that  little  group  of  houses 
where  human  beings  were  waiting  unknow- 
ingh^  for  the  hand  of  Providence  to  strike 
them.  I  felt  like  crying  out  a  warning  to 
them,  but  the  vacuum  following  the  storm 
stole  my  breath  again  and  my  reason 
finally  got  the  better  of  my  impulse. 

One  shattering  crash,  a  whirlpool  of 
flying  wood,  shingles,  and  with  a  roar  of 
triumph  that  was  nothing  short  of  demon- 
iacal, the  storm  swept  on.  We  looked 
again.  From  the  chaos  of  swirling  boards 
and  debris  there  emerged  now  and  then  a 
housetop — whole  buildings  went  rolling 
along  the  ground  as  if  impelled  by  some 
force  within  them.  Box-cars  on  sidings, 
hurled  through  the  night,  split  open  with 
sickening  crashes  and  ejected  their  mer- 
chandise. One  of  these  cars,  a  car  minus  the 
usual  trucks,  was  flung  through  the  air  to 
land  in  an  open  field.  There  followed  a 
sickening  sight,  for  with  an  unearthly 
screech  the  sides  of  the  car  feU  apart  and  a 
number  of  men,  railroad  section  hands,  fell 
out.  Some  of  them  moved.  Some  were 
whole  and  some  were  torn  to  shreds. 

The  engineer  stopt  the  train  and  we 
rushed  over  to  the  village.  There  was 
hardly  a  house  standing  in  the  way  it  "was 
built.  Everywhere,  in  every  stage  of  life 
and  death,  were  men,  women,  and  cliildren. 
Faces  into  which  color  would  never  come 
again  stared  up  at  us.  One  man  was 
rammed  halfway  through  the  side  of  a 
frame  building.  He  was  muttering  when 
we  reached  him,  but  soon  died.  So  stricken 
with  the  horror  of  the  thing  were  the 
sufferers  that  they  could  do  nothing  for 
each  other  or  for  themselves.  We  gathered 
the  living  together,  the  whole  and  broken, 
and  placed  them  on  the  train. 

It  was  a  path  of  disaster  that  we  fol- 
lowed from  then  on  into  Omaha.  Groans 
and  shrieks  and  pleadings  filled  the 
coaches.  Every  woman  on  the  train 
worked  as  fast  as  she  could  to  render  help 
to  the  crusht  and  fear-stricken  survivors. 
At  the  next  town  whole  factories  collapsed 
and  their  walls  fell  in  as  if  some  giant  were 
plajang  dominoes  with  them. 

We  could  hear  the  screams  of  the  injured 
and  dying  workmen  and  their  families  as 
their  houses  fell  about  them.     We  stopt 
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hero  and  picked  up  many  of  the  injured.  '.  T 
I  don't  know  whollicr  or  not  we  got  them 

all. 

But  we  were  to  g(it  a  real  heart-sieUness 
when  we  reached  Omaha.  A  lurid  glare 
was  in  the  sky.  We  could  hear  huge  walls 
sighing  into  chaotic  heaps  of  bricks.  I 
would  hate  to  have  to  remember  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  the  horrible  details  of  that 
night  in  Omaha. 

1  saw  one  man's  lu^ad  split  open  with  a 
brick.  One  little  girl— but  I'd  rather  not 
tell  that.  There  were  many  more  of  a 
similar  character. 

Omaha  was  burning.  Hotels,  hospitals, 
and  homes  were  crowded.  Every  man  was 
mad  and  every  woman  hysterical.  It  was 
a  night  straight  out  from  Hades,  and  I 
never  want  another  one  like  it.  I  am 
trying  to  forget  it. 


THE  "  GOLDEN  RULERS  "  OF  TOLEDO 

WHEN  Brand  Whitloek  was  trying  to 
get  a  start  in  the  law  in  Toledo  he 
had  occasion  to  prosecute  a  poor  German 
for  neglecting  his  family.     The  Humane 
Society  was  looking  after  the  affair,  and 
it  employed  Whitloek  to  see  that  justice 
was  done.    The  defendant  was  sent  to  the 
workhouse  for  nine   months,  and   shortly 
after  he  was  locked  up  his  wife  secured  a 
divorce  and  married  the  principal  witness 
who  had  testified  in  her  behalf.     The  mis- 
demeanor prosecution  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph   by   the    Humane   Society.      But 
afterward  Whitloek  discovered    that    the 
poor  German's  fate  had  been  involved  in  the 
eternal  triangle.     The  man  had  tried  to 
make  himself  understood  when  he  was  on 
the   Avitness-stand,    but    had    failed,    and 
Whitloek  now  knew  what  the  defendant 
had  tried  to  explain.     The  result  was  that 
W^hitlock     decided     never     to     prosecute 
another  case.     And   when  his  resolution 
became  known,  nearlj'  everybody  criticized 
him  on  the  grounds  that  his  attitude  would 
militate  against  the  safeguards  of  society. 
But  he  had  one  strong  sympathizer,  and  an 
important    one — "Golden    Rule"    Jones. 
Whitloek,  who  tells  about  the  incident  in 
his  reminiscences,  running  serially  in  The 
American  Magazine,  says  that  up  to  that 
time  he  had  known  Jones  only  as  the  eccen- 
tric mayor  of  the  city,  and  nearly  every  one 
whom  he  had  met  since  his  advent  into 
Toledo  had  spoken  of  Jones  only  to  say 
something  disparaging  of  him.     The  min- 
isters  and    the   newspapers   were   against 
Jones,  and  the  most  charitable  thing  W^hit- 
lock  heard  said  about  him  in  private  was 
that  he  was  crazy.     Of  what  followed  the 
novelist-mayor  wTites: 

One  day,  suddenly,  as  I  was  working  on 
a  story  in  my  office,  in  He  stept  with  a 
startling,  abrupt  manner,  wheeled  a  chair 
up  to  my  desk,  and  sat  down.  He  was  a 
big  Welshman  with  a  sandy  complexion 
and  great  hands  that  had  worked  hard  in 
their  time,  and  he  had  an  eye  that  looked 
right  into  the  center  of'j^our  skull.     He 
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Residence  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Calkins.  Jr..  at  Flushing.  Long  Island.  Frederick  Squire..  New  York.  Architect. 
A  twelve  room  house  exposed  on  three  sides,  with  many  casement  wmdows,  yet  comfortably  and  economically 
heated  with  a  Pierce-Spence  Hot  Water  Boiler. 


All  houses  present  different  heat- 
ing problems— some  difficult. 
But  no  house  is  beyond  the 
heating  possibilities  of 
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T^i  f\Y^f^  ^Boilers  and 


Radiators 


There  is  a  size  and  type  Any  competent  steam- 

of  Pierce  Boiler  built  to  fitter  can  select  just  the 

meet  every  heating  con-  boiler  for  you  from  the 

dition— boilers  for  steam  Pierce  line.     See  him. 

andboilersforhotwater.  But  first  send  for,  and 

Among  them  is  one  that  read  our  free  Primer 

will  bring  to  your  house  on  Heat.   It  reduces  the 

—the  one  you  have  or  heating  question  to  its 

the  one  you  intend  to  simplest  terms  and  will 

build— all  the  heat  you  enable  you  to  talk  with 

need  in  any  weather.  him  intelligently. 


This  is  the  Pierce- 
Spence,  a  round 
Hot  Water  Boiler, 
with  outside  water 
posts  and  new  tri- 
angular bar  grate. 


What 
Heat 

for  that 
House? 


A  fVtoMT  for  (^  au 
vKo  u  *bout  lo  build 


This  free  Heat 
Primer  tells  in  sim- 
ple language  all 
about  all  kinds  of 
heat.     Send  for  it. 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 


254  James  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Show  Rooms  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Vi»iliiiK  <  :ir<ls  luid  $)taiii|M')l 
St:it  ioiK'i-.v.  Correct,  Styles  from 
an  Elpsaiit  Shop  at  Mo«lerat<>  Prices.  Samples  upon  request 
L.YCKTT,  317  X.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  MU. 


Wedding 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  That   Cuts 

Down  the  Cost  of   Paint 

Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial   Package  is   Mailed   to   Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  v.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new- 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  92  North 
St.,  Adams.  N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information,  show- 
ing you  how-  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  to-day. 


THE  FAMILY 


Shoe    Stretcher 

For  Men  and  Women 

Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from  tight 

or  ill  fitting  shoes.  Corns,  bunions,  callouses 

stop  hurting  and  disappear  it  you  remove  the  pressure 

which  is  the  cause  of  all  foot  trouble.  The  Improved 

Family  Shoe  Stretcher   is  a   scientific   device 

(liok  at  the  picture)  which  by  simple  adjustment  dis- 

Jtends  the  shoe  wherever  necessary — produces  perfect 

fit,  ease  and  comfort  and  makes  your  shoes  wear 

longer.    Endorsi-d  by  doctors  and  chiropodists. 

Write  TODAY  for  free  booklet,  giving  full 

information  with   list   of  best   thinsrs  for  foot 

NornorVconT^romfort.  THE  PEDICURE  CO..  Dept,81  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


A   Dilapidated    Fence 

Spoils  the  entire  appearance  of  your  HOME 

An  Ornamental  Iron  Fence 

adds  to  its  Attractiveness  and  Beauty. 
Write  for  our  Catalog  showing  200  Designs 
and  explaining  how  you  can  save  money  and 
time  by  dealing  direct  with 
us.    Agents  Wanted. 

Cincinnati    Iron    Fence  Co. 


JtA. 


m 


Dept.  J 
Box  724 


Cincinnati 
Ohio 


r!)8 


Tin:   M^l:I^vl;^    1)I(;i:st 
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W  ii.H  dui    yiiii   (i.iy  for   coal 

last  winter  ?  Fi^xirc  it  uii — then  ilivide 
the  uiiiouiit  by  tivo  or  even  three — that 
will  fjive  the  cost  for  next  winter — pro- 
liJeJ  you  put  in  nn  Underfeed — either 
Warm  'Air  Funiare  or  Steam  or  Hot 
Water  Boiler.  Ami  the  difference  sai'ed 
will  soon  pay  for  the  rnderfeed.  Get  our 
free  book.      It  will  tell  you  how. 

The  I'nderfeeil  way  of  burning  coal 
Insures  FOUR  big  savings: 

1.  Cheaper  grades  of 
hard  or  soft  coal — slack, 
pea  or  buckwheat  sizes — 
are  puiiipeil  into  the  fire- 
pot  from  below,  hum 
perfectly  anil  yield  more 
clean,  efen  heat  than 
highest  priced  coal. 

2.  Smoke  and  gases 
(valued    heat    units) 

wasted  up  chimneys  of  other  heaters, 
must  pass  through  the  fire,  are  consumed 
and  njake  more  heat.  r  A   iff 

3.  In  the  Ifnderfeed  ^■^'*'**t# 
the  fire  glow  plays  upon  ^SM^BpI 
heat  -  responsive,  clean  "IT^W,* 
metal,  instead  of  upon  , 
soot-coated   surfaces 
which    retard  heat    in 
other  heaters.  IBS    WB        t 

4.  Instead  of  being         ^^111^     _    ( 
blanketed   under  fresh     ''"  "'s^**  ^    "     ^ 
coal,  Hue  coals  are  al-     W*^/] 
ivays  on  top  close  to 
heating  surfaces,  resulting  in  e'ven  Under- 
feed temperature. 

The  Underfeed  is  the  ONE  heater  built 
on  scientific  principles  that  through  years 
of  constant  use,  has  fulfilled  every  claim. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Brefeld,  Trenton,  V\.,writes:  'Last 
winter,  coldest  in  25  years.  Underfeed  took  care 
of  10  rooms  for  us  for  $22  worth  of  slack. 
Fire  never  out  from  Oct.  15  to  March  15." 
^_  Dr.  W.  A.  Dougherty,  Massillon,  O.,  tvrites: 
My  Underfeed  Boiler— with  11  radiators— is 
doing  all  you  claim  for  it.  Is  certainly  a  money 
saver.   Cost  me  only  $14  for  slack  last  winter." 

Write  for  FREE  Book,  givin?  full  information  of  this 
practical,  money-saving  heating  system.  Heating  plana 
and  estimates  of  cost — free. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  COMPANY. 
304  West  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

'::'  UNDERFEED  ^;^;^=::z 

(^Indicnie  by  X  Book  you  desire  J 

Name 

Address 

Name  of  tny  dealer 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  I  know  it,  because 
I  have  reduced  25,000  women 
and  have  built  up  as  many 
more  —  scientifically,  natu- 
rally, without  drugs,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms^  I 
can  build  up  your  viUility  — 
at  the  same  time  I  strengthen 
your  heart  action;  can  teach  you 
how  to  breathe,  to  stand,  walk 
and  correct  such  ailments  as  nerv- 
ousness, torpid  liver,  constipa- 
tion, indigestion,  etc. 

One   pupil  writes:   "I   weigh  S3  lbs. 

less  and  I  have  gained  wonderfully  in 

strength." 

A  nother  says  :  "  Last  May  I  weighed 

100  Ihs..  this  Mav  I  weigh  KG,  and 
Oh!  I  feel  souell." 

Write  today  for  my  free  booklet. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT,  Depf.  51 

624  Michigan  Bonl.,  Chicago 

A  uthor  of  "Growth  in  Silence,"  "Self- 


Suficiency<"  etc 


won-,  and  uIl  llui  tiiiio  ho  was  in  llio  room 
f'oiitimn'tl  to  wc-ar,  a  larjjo  frrain-colori'd 
sloiii'h  hat,  aiui  he  had  on  the*  flowing 
cravat  which  for  sonic  iiicxplicahlc  rcasijri 
artist.sand  rclorincrs  all  wear;  their  allinity 
l)«'ing  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
reformer  must  he  an  artist  of  a  sort,  else 
he  could  not  dream  his  dreams.  I  was 
relieved,  however,  to  find  that  Jones  wore 
his  hair  dipt  short,  and  there  was  still  about 
him  that  practical  air  of  the  very  practical 
business  num  he  had  been  before  he  becamo 
mayor.  Ho  had  been  such  a  practical  busi- 
ness man  that  he  was  worth  half  a  million, 
a  fairly  jjood  fortune  for  our  town;  but  he 
had  not  been  in  office  very  long  before  all 
the  business  men  were  down  on  him,  and 
saying  that  what  the  town  needed  was  a 
business  man  for  nuiyor,  a  statement  that 
was  destined  to  ring  in  my  ears  for  a  good 
many  years.  They  di.sliked  him  of  course 
becau.se  ho  would  not  do  just  what  they  told 
him  to — that  being  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  a  business  man  for  mayor — but  in- 
sisted that  there  were  certain  other  people 
in  the  city  who  were  entitled  to  some  of  his 
ser\  ice  and  consideration — namely,  the 
working  i)eople  and  the  poor.  The  politi- 
cians and  the  preachers  objected  to  liim  on 
the  same  grounds;  the  unpardonable  sin 
being  to  express  in  any  but  a  purely  ideal 
and  sentimental  form  sympathy  for  the 
workers  or  the  poor.  It  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly exasperating  that  he  was  doing 
all  this  in  the  name  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
which  was  for  the  Sunday-school;  and  thej' 
e\en  went  so  far  as  to  bring  to  town  another 
Sam  Jones,  the  Reverend  Sam  Jones,  to 
conduct  a  "revival"  and  to  defeat  the 
Honorable  Sam  Jones.  The  Reverend  Sam 
Jones  had  big  meetings,  and  said  many 
clever  things,  and  many  true  ones,  the 
truest  among  them  being  .his  epigram, 
"1  am  for  the  Golden  Rule  myself,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  I  want  to  take  the 
shotgun  and  the  club."  I  think  that  ex- 
pression marked  the  difference  between  him 
and  our  Sam  Jones,  in  whose  philosophy 
there  was  no  place  at  all  for  the  shotgun 
or  the  club.  The  preachers  were  complain- 
ing that  Mayor  Jones  was  not  using  shot- 
guns, or  at  least  clubs, on  the  "bad "people 
in  the  town;  1  supijose  that  since  their  own 
persuasions  had  in  a  measure  failed,  they 
felt  that  the  mayor  might  with  such  instru- 
ments have  made  the  "bad"  people  look 
as  if  they  had  been  converted  anyway. 

It  was  when  he  was  undergoing  such 
criticism  as  this  that  he  came  to  see  me, 
to  ask  me  to  speak  at  Golden  Rule  Park. 
This  was  a  bit  of  green  grass  next  to  his 
faetorj^;  he  had  dedicated  it  to  the  people's 
use,  and  there  under  a  large  willow-tree, 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  he  used  to  speak  to 
hundreds.  There  was  a  little  piano  which 
two  men  could  carry,  and  ^^^th  that  on  the 
platform  to  play  the  accompaniments  the 
people  used  to  sing  songs  that  Jones  had 
A\ritten — some  of  them  of  real  beauty,  and 
breathing  the  spirit  of  poetry,  if  they  were 
not  always  quite  in  its  form.  In  the  winter 
these  meetings  were  held  in  Golden  Rule 
Hall,  a  large  room  that  served  very  well 
as  an  auditorium,  in  his  factory  hard  by. 
On  the  walls  of  Golden  Rule  Hall  was  the 
original  tin  sign  he  had  hung  up  in  his 
factory  as  the  only  rule  to  be  known  there. 
"Therefore  whatsoever  things  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  y6  even  so 
to  them."  In  the  course  of  time  every 
reformer,  every  radical,  in  the  country  had 
spoken  in  that  haU  or  under  that  wiUow- 
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Every  cow  In 
every  herd  Is  regu- 
larly examined  by  our 
trained  veterinarians,  and 
must  be  absolutely  healthy 
in  every  respect  before  the 
milk  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture  of 

EAGLE 

LOndensED 

MILK 

THE    ORIGINAL 

All  herds  are  well  pastured,  housed  is 
scientincally  sanitary  barns,  and  prop* 
erly  fed — all  of  which  insures  pure,  rick 
milk  from  which  Eagle  Brand  is  made. 

Send  for 

"Where  Cleanliness  Reigns  Supreme," 

"My  Biography,"  a  book  for  babies. 

Borden's  Recipes, 

BORDEN'S  CONDENSED   MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 

Est.         Z"^"  -        New 

18S7     P.  York 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


Let  Us  Send  You  By  Prepaid  Express 

THIS 

Efficiency  Electric  Suction  Cleaner 

For  14  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  wc 

will  sliip  Ijy   prepaid  express  our    KHi- 

fit'iicy  Kloctrii;  Suction  Cleaner  and  uU 

attachments  on  two  weeks'  free  trial. 
Clcant'f  can  lie  attaclied  to  any  elec- 
tric liglit  socket.      Is  easily  carried  all 

over  tho    house.     Weighs   kss  than   a 

carpet  sweeper.    Costs  hut  Vijc  per  hour 

U>  (ii)iMate. 

If,  after  testing  cleaner,  you  find  it 

dries  as  goiid  woik    or    better,     besides 

being    haudicr.    than   nioro   expensive 

niacliines,  accept  our  special  offer.     If 

dissatisfied  for  any  reason,  return  at 
our  expense. 

In  order  to  introduce  tbia  $40,00 
Cleaner  in  every  county,  we  are  making 
a  special  offer  of  $28.75.  All  wo  ask 
in  consideration  of  this  reduction  of 
$11. 25  is  that  wc  be  allowed  to  refer  5 
people  to  you  by  mail.  Write  today 
nnd  get  your  cleaner  on  fiee  trial, 
Haudsiiine  Bi.nklcton  request.    Dept    B. 

JOHNSON  &  ANDERSON 
Hastings,  Mich. 
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tree,  and  llic  whole  place  clevelojMul  an  I 
atmospliere  that  was  iniiiieiisely  inii)n'ssi\e. 
The  hall  had  the  pictures  of  many  of  them 
on  its  walls,  and  some  good  jjaintings 
besides;  and  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment which  Jones  established  across  the 
street  the  whole  institution  came  to  be, 
as  a  reporter  wrote  on(^  day  in  his  news- 
paper, the  center  of  intelligence  in  Toledo. 

Weil,  then,  on  that  morning  when  first 
lie  called,  Jones  said  to  me: 

"1  want  you  to  come  out  and  speak." 

"On  what  subject?"  I  asked. 

"There's  only  one  subject,"  he  said, — 
"life."  And  his  face  was  radiant  with  a 
really  beautiful  smile,  just  tinged  with  his 
keei\  humor.  1  began  to  say  that  1  would 
j)rei'are  somelhing,  but  he  would  not  let 
me  finish  my  sentence. 

"Prepare!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  p're- 
jtarei"    Just  speak  what's  in  your  heart." 

He  was  always  like  that.  Once,  a  good 
while  after,  in  one  of  his  campaigns,  he 
called  nw  on  the  telei)li()ne  one  evening  just 
at  dinner-time,  and  said: 

"I  want  you  to  go  to  Ironville  and 
speak  to-night." 

I  was  tired,  and,  as  I  dislike  to  confess, 
a  little  reluctant, — I  had  always  to  battle 
so  for  a  little  time  to  write, — so  that  1 
hesitated,  asked  questions,  told  him,  as 
usual,  that  I  had  no  sp(>ech  prepared. 

"But  you  know  it  is  written,"  he  said, 
"that  'in  that  hour  it  shall  be  given  you 
what  ye  shall  say.'  " 

1  could  assure  him  that  the  prophecy  had 
somewhat  failed  in  my  case,  and  that 
what  was  given  me  to  say  was  not  always 
worth  listening  to  when  it  was  said;  and 
then  I  inquired: 

"What  kind  of  crowd  will  be  there?  " 

"Oh,  a  good  crowd!"  he  said. 

"But  what  kind  of  people?" 

"W'hat  kind  of  people?"  he  asked  in  a 
tone  of  great  and  genuine  surprize.  "What 
kind  of  people?  Why,  there's  only  one 
kind  of  people — just  people,  just  folk." 

I  went,  of  course,  and  I  went  as  well  to 
Golden  Rule  Park  and  to  Golden  Rule  Hall, 
and  there  was  never  such  a  school  for 
public  speaking  as  that  crowded  ])ark 
afforded,  with  street-cars  grinding  and 
scraping  by  one  side  of  it  and  children 
laughing  at  their  play  on  the  swings  and 
poles  which  Jones  had  put  there  for  them; 
or  else  standing  below  the  speaker  and  look- 
ing curiously  up  into  his  face,  and  filling 
him  with  the  fear  of  treading  any  moment 
on  their  fingers  which  made  a  little  border 
all  along  the  front  of  the  platform.  And 
for  a  year  or  so  after  his  death  I  spoke  there 
every  Sunday;  we  were  trying  so  hard  to 
keep  his  great  work  alive. 

But  it  v/as  their  interest  in  the  poor,-  the 
outcast,  the  disowned,  that  drew  Whitlock 
and  Jones  together — that  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  were  gradually  assuming  the 
same  attitude.    The  writer  goes  on: 

He  was  full  of  Tolstoy  at  that  time,  and 
we  coiild  talk  of  the  great  Russian,  and  I 
could  introduce  him  to  the  other  great 
Russians.  He  was  then  a  little  past  fifty, 
and  had  just  made  the  astounding  discovery 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  literature  in 
the  world;  he  had  been  so  busy  working 
all  his  life  that  he  had  never  had  time  to 
read,  and  the  whole  world  of  letters  burst 
upon  his  vision  all  suddenly,  and  the  glo- 
rious prospect  fairly  intoxicated  him,  so 
that  he  stood  like  stout  Cortez,  tho  not  so 
silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

He  was  reading  Mazzini  also,  and  Emer- 
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Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

pAINT  ECONOMY  consists  in  selecting  those 
paints  which  give  the  best  and  longest  service 
at  the  lowest  annual  cost.    Experience  proves  these 
to  be  Paints  containing  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Buying  such  paints  you  buy  permanent  tints, 
efficient  protection,  durable  coatings. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

We   do    not    make    paint.         55    Wall    Stieet,    NeW    Yoilc 

A  list  of  p<unt  manufactur- 
ers tent   free   on    request. 


All  About  Poultry  Keeping; 

It«  Prnf  if «  ROBERT  ESSEX, well  known 
••■^  *  *van.a«  throughout  America  after  a 
QUARTER  CENTURY'S  experience  in  all  branches  of 
poiiltry-keepine,  tells  How  to  Make  Money  with  Hens, 
Show  Birds,  Market  Fowl.  How  to  Start  Right;  Avoid 
Loss.  Pictures  30  Poultry  Houses.  Describes  AMER- 
ICA'S L.\KGEST  LINE  OK  INCURATORS  and  BROOD- 
ERS. Fanclera.Farmers, Beginners,  and  Experts  send 
for  Ireo  catalogue.  Contains  it  all.  Address  nearest  office. 

RobertEssexIncubatorCo.S7ys;..NefY:rK 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  CJ.lL-ud.ir  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  large, 
manypagesof  poultry  facts,  di&ereat  breeds  ia  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Idcu- 
bators  aDd  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  eggi  for 
hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  book, 

B.  H.  GREIDEB,  Box  15        Kheema.  P*. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  eaeiiy  maintained   without   expense 

RIFE  RAM 


Operates  with  three  or  more 
^lloDS    per    minute    from  a 
stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 
a  head  or  slanting   fall   of   three  ot 
more  feet.    Free  information  on  request. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,    2197  Trinity  Bldf.,  New  Tor% 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens,  Ducks, 
Ceese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  atid  Collie 
Doss.  SeDd  4c  lor  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List 
H.H.  HINIKE.«.  Box  Mi,  Mankato.  Minn. 


Shall  I  SendYouTliisBoo 

It  tells  how  to  make  mouey  in  a  new,  easy,  fascmating  business. 
The  same  business  made  me  independent.    If  you  are  ambitious  to 
make  a  big  success  in  lite — it  you  are  ambitious  to  get  out  of  a  rut 
and  make  money,  I'll  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  my  book  FREE. 
This  isn't  a  book  for  eurious  folks  who  "just  want  to  see  what  it's 
like"— it's  a  book  packed  full  of  valuable  information  and  ideas 
and  helps  on  how  to  make  money.    If  you're  in  earnest— if  yon 
want  to  "get  there"  ^vTite  me  today  for  this  valuable  boolt,    A 
two  cent  stamp  brings  it. 

Make  Money  Manufacturing  Crispettes 

Nearly  4c.  Profit  in  Each  Package 

Crispettes  are  a  new,  delicious  popcorn  confection.   Noth- 
ing like  them  in  shape,  taste  or  quality.    Instant  hit 
everywhere  at  parks,  resorts,  pavilions,  circuses,  fairs, 
carnivals,  on  trains,  at  depots,  theatres,  moving 
picture  shows,  confectionery  shops,  etc.  My  book 
tells  how  to  make  them — how  to 
Bell  them.    I've  started  others. 
Let  me  start  you.    Just  read 
these  extracts  from  letters, 
all  recent. 


'Wm.  Bndd' 
Leitch,  writes 
'Started  business 
New  Year's  day.    Weill 
pleased  with  results." 
G.  W.  Sperbeck says:  "Am 
having  fine  success;  getting,! 
more  trade  ever  week."  i 

.  B.  Barrett  writes  "Sold  my 
interest  in  Orispette  Machine  we 
bought,  to  partner,  have  regretted  it 
ever  since.    Send  me  your  book." 
E,  M.  Cox  says  "Been  running  almost  3  weeks.  Sell-  i 
everything  I  can  make  and  getting  it  out  good  too." 
No  special  seasons.  All  year  'round  proposition.  Book  tells  how  to  work  it.  Join  the  money 
makers.  Be  one  of  them — Anyhow  investigate.   Drop  me  a  line  todav,  and  I'll  send  you  the 
book  all  charges  paid. W.  2.  LONG.  747  High  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


son,  who  cxprcst  his  philo.sophy  fully,  or 
as  fully  as  onu  man  can  express  anything 
for  another,  and  it  was  not  lonj;  before 
Jones  di.scovered  an  unusual  facility  for  ex- 
pressing himself,  both  with  his  voice  and 
with  his  pen.  The  letters  he  wrote  to  the 
men  in  his  shops — putting  them  in  their 
pay-envelops — are  models  of  simplicity 
and  sincerity,  which  show  a  genuine  culture 
and  have  that  Ixauti'  which  is  the  despair  of 
con.scious  art.  lie  had  just  learned  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  "Ballad  of  Reading  (laol,"  and  he 
committed  it  to  memory,  or  got  it  into  his 
memory  somehow,  so  that  he  would  recite 
stanzas  of  it  to  any  one.  He  read  Hums, 
too,  with  avidity,  and  I  can  see  him  how 
standing  on  the  platform  in  one  of  his 
meetings,  snapi)ing  liis  fingers  as  he  recited: 

A  flg  for  those  by  law  protected! 
LilxTty'sa  glorious  f(!a.st! 

But  it  was  Walt  Whitman  whom  he  loved 
most,  and  his  copy  of  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
was  underscored  in  heavy  lines  with  a  red 
pencil  until  nearly  every  striking  passage 
in  the  whole  work  had  become  a  rubric. 
W'hen  anything  struck  him,  he  would  have 
to  come  and  tell  me  of  it;  sometimes  he 
would  not  wait,  but  would  call  me  up  on 
the  telephone  and  read  it  to  me.  I  remem- 
ber that  occasion  when  his  voice,  over  the 
wire,  said: 

"Listen  to  this  [and  he  read]: 

"  The  snag-tooth'd  hostler  with  red  hair,  redeem- 
ing sins  past  and  to  come. 
Selling  all  he  po!3.ses.ses.  traveling  on  foot  (to  fee 
lawyers  for  his  brother  and  sit  by  him  while  he 
is  tried  for  forgery.  " 

Then  he  laughed,  and  his  chuckle  died 
away  on  the  wire.  That  exprest  him; 
that  was  exactly  what  he  would  have  done 
for  a  brother,  exactly  what  he  did  do  for 
many  a  brother,  since  he  regarded  all  men 
as  his  brothers,  and  treated  them  as  such 
if  they  would  let  him.  He  was  always  going 
down  to  the  city  prisons,  or  to  the  work- 
houses, and  talking  to  the  poor  devils  there, 


An  Ironing — 
Convenience 

Every  Housewife 
Needs 


Whether 
you    do    your    own 
Ironing  or  have  help  to  do  it 
the  Simplex  Ironer  will  save 
your   time,   clothes,   labor    and 
money.     The   professional    laun- 
dress can  double  her  earnings. 

No  more  ironing  drudgery,  no  tired 
arms  aud  teet,  no  1  ame  back,  no  unbear- 
able heat.  Longer  wear  to  your  I  ineus. 

Every  woman  who  has  ironing  to  do,  does  her- 
self an  injustice  in  getting  along  without  a 

Simplex  Ironer 

The  Practical  Houtehoid  Machine ' ' 

Your  table  and  bed  linenT'flat  pieces,  under- 
wear, plain  clothes— 80%  of  your  ironing— all 
beautifully  done  without  effort  on  the  Simplex. 
No  cliance  of  scorching.  Takes  up  little  room. 
Requires  no  expensive  connections. 

Costs  1  cent  per  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  gasonne. 
Also  furnished  to  heat  by  electricity.  Reasonable 
in  price.  Write  at  once  for  FREE  Ironing  Hints 
Booklet,  Catalog  and  30-Day  Free  Trial  Offer. 

American  Ironing  iVIachlne  Co. 

504,  168  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 
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{juile  as  if  he  were  one  of  Ihom,   whic-h 
indeed  he  felt  he  was,  and  as  all  of  us  are, 
if  we  onl^''  knew  it.     And  lie  was  working 
all  the  time  to  get  them  out  of  prison,  and 
finally  he  and  I  entered  into  a  little  eontraet 
by  which  he  paid  the  expenses  ineident  to 
their  trials — the  fees  for  stenof^rajihers  and 
that  sort  of  thing — if  I  would  look  after  their 
eases.     Hard  as  the  ^^•ork  was,  and  sad  as 
it  was,  and  grievously  as  m.\'  law  partners 
complained  of  the  time  it  took,  and  of  its 
probable  effect  on  business  (since  no  one 
wished  to  be  known  as  a  criminal  lawyer!), 
it  did  pay  in  the  satisfaction  there  was  in 
doing  a  little  to  comfort  and  console — 
and,  what  was  so  much  more,  to  compel  in 
one    city,    at    least,    a    discussion    of    the 
grounds  and  the  purpose  of  our  institutions. 
For  instance,  if  some  poor  girl  were  arrested, 
and  a  jury  trial  were  demanded  for  her,  and 
her  case  were  given  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion it  would  have  reeei\-ed  had  she  been 
some  wealthy  person,  the  police,  when  they 
found  they  could  not  convict,  were  apt  to 
be  a  little  more  careful  of  the  liberties  of 
individuals;    they  began  to  have  a  little 
regard  for  human  rights  and  for  human  life. 


CASTRO'S    STORY    OF  HIS    ELLIS 
ISLAND    EXPERIENCE 

GENERAL  CIPRIANO  CASTRO, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  ex- 
dictator  of  Venezuela,  left  for  Europe  the 
other  day  with  about  as  bad  an  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  at  least 
of  the  Taft  Administration,  as  anybody 
ever  held.  Being  h(!ld  for  several  weeks  at 
Ellis  Island  by  the  immigration  authorities 
did  not  set  well  with  him,  and  just  before 
bidding  Uncle  Sam  farewell  he  put  his 
complaint  into  rather  vigorous  language  for 
the  New  York  Herald.  Whether  altogether 
true  or  not,  his  story  has  plenty  of  color  of 
the  darker  sort.    We  read: 

"Since  the  day  I  was  kidnaped  from 
the  Touraine  I  have  been  made  the  object 
of  a  ridiculous  farce  and  have  been  vilely 
treated.  1  did  not  at  that  time  protest  as 
strongly  as  I  might  have  against  the  im- 
])risonment  because  I  thought  I  was  serv- 
ing an  ideal,  one  which  would  be  of  service 
to  humanity  and  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  people.  I  did  not 
think  of  myself. 

"I  was  actually  buried  ahve  as  if  I 
were  a  great  criminal.  If  this  is  the  in- 
heritance which  the  great  Washington  left, 
the  American  people  ought  to  weep  bitter 
tears  or  give  up  imperialism.  Unless  the 
imperialistic  Government  of  the  United 
States  gives  a  satisfactory  reason  for  such 
iniquitous  conduct  it  stands  convicted  of 
being  a  tyrant  and  having  forgotten  the 
past  glories  of  America. 

"I  was  insulted  treacherously.  They 
even  descended  to  crime.  I  refer  to  that 
terrific  night  of  December  31.  After  a 
very  bad  vojage  of  ten  daj^s  I  was  thrown 
into  a  dirty,  small  room,  and  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  I  threw  m\-self  on  the  bed 
and  tried  to  sleep.  Vain  illusion!  At  a 
quarter-past  six  somebody  knocked  on  the 
door.  I  got  up  and  opened  it.  In  walked 
a  man  of  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years.    He  approached  me  with  such 


3/^^",  a//wii^r  Stat/onerp  /s  on 
CONSTRUCTION   BOND 

So  say  the  purchasing*  agents  of  hundreds  of  the  biggest 
concerns  everywhere.  Shrewd  buyers— they  hold  their 
jobs  by  knowing  the  right  price  for  good  quality.  Can  you 
afford  to  ignore  their  judgment? 

Construction  Bond  is  the  paper  for  you  because  it  produces  important 
looking,  substantial  feeling  business  stationery  at  u  price  which  interests 
large  users.  It  is  not  cheap  paper.  Its  quality  is  impressive.  The 
low  price  is  secured  by  an  economical  method  of  distribution. 

Construction  Bond  is  sold  only  in  large  quantities  direct  to  the  most 
responsible  printers  and  lithographers  in  the  160  principal  cities  ot'  the 
United  States.  It  carries  no  jnbber's  profit,  none  of  the  heavy  expense 
of  handling  small  lots.  Its  price  is  as  close  to  the  actual  cost  of 
production  as  modern  methods  can  make  it.  The  benefit  is  yours 
only  when  you  secure  your  business  stationery  on  Construction 
Bond.  Ther°  are  firms  near  you  ready  to  supply  such  stationery. 
Their  names  and  our  collection  of  25  specimen  letterheads  showing  the 
nine  colors  and  four  finishes  of  Construction  Bond  a\  ill  be  sent  free  if 
you  ask  us  on  your  business  stationery. 

W.    E.   Wroe   &   Co.,    1012   South    .Michigan  Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 

Impressive  Stationerp  at  a  Usable  Price 


Here  Is  an  ideal  investment  for 
savings  or  idle  funds — 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

Payable  on  demand  at  any  time  after 
two  years. 

And  amply  safeguarded  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate,  deposited  with 
one  of  the  strong  trust  companies  of 
Baltimore. 

These  certificates  are  issued  in  evenmulti- 
ples.of  $ioo. 

Interest  checks  are  mailed  regularly  every 
six  months. 

In  over  i8  years  there  has  never  been  a 
day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of  these  inter- 
est checks  or  in  repayment  of  principal. 

Write  for  the  Six  Per  Cent 
book  —  //   is    interesting. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  Company 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Voti   can  keep 
your  bird  healthy,  lively 
and    cheerful,  in    perfeci    plum- 
age and  full  ^onK   the  year  round 
f-f /  //        ^^^  never  need  tonics  and  medicines, 
if  you  feed 

MAX  GEISLER'S  ROLLER  SEEDS 
and  German  Bird  Biscuit 

ETT\  AMUtKW.*^.  C.lwood.  M.rh  .  ^:<v^: 
"Since   I  received  the  seed  and  bud  bis- 
cuit,   my   bird    has    begun  to 
sing  just  fine.      I  will  not    use    any  other 
seed  but  yours  after  this." 

Pold  n?ily  in  packages — Bi^niit  lOr,  Roller 
Seed  ir><-  per  package.  //  not  at  dealer's, 
we  send  prepaid  fur  15c  and  2^v  r*'-'*pectively. 

Valuable  bird  book  free  for  your  druggist's 
name.   Write  today. 

Max  Geisler  RIrd  Co.  .Food  Pppt.Ra..OmftIia.»b. 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  Investments  Appeal  to 
CoiiservntiTO  liiv(>stora 

end  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and  list 
f  offerings.  30  years'  experience.  Higliest 
eferences  famished. 

1  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksN.D.^ 
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MicheE  Grass  Seeds 


I  Redly  for 


750,000  Ib5 

FOR  1913 
DEMAND  ^ 


4  to  5 
'  wcckt  from  towioc 

I' Of   avt-fdgt-  lawns,  shaded  spots,  terraces,  golf  courses,  parks — 

there  u  one  best  mixture  of  grass  seeds   for  each   purpose.      II    you 

iollovv  the  Michcll  Catalog,  you  can  make  no  mistake. 

On  the  White   House  Grounds  at  Washington,  and  at  all  recent  National 

and     International     Elxpositions,     Michell's     Grass     Seeds     have    proven 

their  superiority.  __^_^^^^_^__ 

$1  00  ''""*'  '°  >"""  door,  prepaid,  our  Introductory  Packaac  (',•,  biuhrl)  of  Michell'i  Evergreen 
I  '^  Lawn  Seed  rnough  for  the  avrraye  lawn  including  our  Special  Bullrtin,  "  How  lo  Make 
X  ^"    a  l^wn."     Bustirl,  $4.00  (not  pr.'paid). 


Write  for  Michell's  1913  Catalog— lists  all  that  is  best  in  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  insecticides,  etc. 
EXPERT  LAWN  ADVICE.  FREE. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO.,   519  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  Rare 
Flower 

The  striking  beauty  of  the 
New  Hybrid  African  Daisy 
(only  lately  introduced  by  us) 
with  its  petals  of  many  deli- 
cate hues  and  rich  color  com- 
binations and  its  center  of 
dceo  black,  adds  distinctive 
individuality  and  charm 
to  any  garden.  It  is  an  exceptionally  hardy 
flower  re(iuiring  no  skill  or  attention  to  grow — 
any  soil,  any  climate  will  do.  The  plant  grows 
in  graceful  profusion  to  a  height  of  from  12 
to  15  inches. 

A  trial  packet  of  seeds  will  be  mailed  you 
for  lOc.  in  coin  or  stamps. 


"The  Most  Reliable  Seeds" 

It  always  pays  to  plant  reliable  seeds — and  Thor- 
burn's  Seeds  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They 
are  justly  named  "Seeds  of  a  Century." 

Send  ten  cents  NOW  for  the  packet  of  Daisy 
Seeds  with  which  will  be  mailed  you  our  Spring 
catalog  as  well  as  a  handsome  color  reproduction 
of  a  group  of  the  Daisies. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 


EstablUhed  1802 
33  H  Barclay  St., 


Ill  years  ago 

(M17)         New  York 


ill 


Just  a  turn  of  . 
this  little  crank' 
opens  or  closes^ 
your  shutters 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

is  inexpensive.  It  me&ns  a  world  of  comfort  to  you. 
It  is  easily  applied  and  saves  raising  the  screens  or  sash 
to  open,  close  or  lock  the  shutters  securely.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  the  Mallory,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  see  that  he  can  supply  you. 

Mallory  Mfg.  Co.,    ffiy^.'Sf^^rl 


h    ^-^  ^l 
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IRON  RAILING 

Entrance  Gates  and  Wire  Fencing 
of  all  designs  and  for  all  purposes. 
Unclimbable  Fences  for  Estate 
Boundaries  and  Industrial  Prop- 
erties. 

Tennis  Court  Enclosures 

a  Specialty.  Fences  for  Paddocks, 
Poultry  Runs,  Etc.  Ornamental 
Iron  and  Wire  Work. 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us  to  handle. 

Send  for  our  Fence  Catalog  of 
original  designs.  It's  yours  for  the 
asking. 

F.  E.  CARPENTER  CO. 

852  Postal  Tel.  Building         NEW  YORK 


MTMl 


Plant  Dahlias  Now 

\vell-<«elected    rctut.s    or    plants    now. 
idsuniiner    until    late    Hill 
\\A\e    a    gariieii    of 
exquisite      beauty, 
I  with'  a    variety  ot  j 
bhiipe,      size      and 
color  that  will   be 
the   envy   of  your 
neighbor*. 
A  Herbert'*  Dahlias  the  Standard 

^/  On  our  UlO  acre  iiljintation  we  grow  and 
test  every  one  fdoiii  500  varieties  and  ofier 
only  those  wliich   are  a    proven  succeaa. 

Try  Our  Reputation  Set 

Five   rhoire    varieties    selet-ied    for    their  great 
Uieauty.    iize   and    (ree  grciwmg  qualities.      Sent 
^postpaid  fur  $1,  together  with  our  beautiful  cata- 
log vhiiwing  natural  color?. 
(  FREK  <.nr  I  oniplete  catalog  of  Dahlias,  Cannae,  Gladiolii 
Li  I  111  III-*     and    oilier    suiiiiner    flowering     bulbs     and     idant* 

DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON,  Box  901,  Atco,  N.  J. 


Water-Ballast    "Anyweight"    Roller 

Don't  spoil  your  lann  with  a  cumbersome  fixed-weight  roller  that  pulls  like  .1  load  of  lead  and  is 
always  too  heavy  or  too  light  for  the  conditions.  A  soft,  spring  lawn  demands  a  very  light  roller 
— a  dry  lawn  or  a  tennis  court  a  heavier  one.  Remember — less  money  buys  a  really  perfect 
machine — un  ...  _ 

"Anyweight  *— Up  to  H  Ton 


BY    OUNCES   IF  YOU    WISH 


Runs  easily  under  heaviest  ballast — a  hollow,  hardened  steel,  rust-proof  ilrum- 
filled  or  emptied  in  a  jiff> — will  last  a  lifetime.     Made  in  one  or  two 
sections — drums  boiler-riveted  or  acetylene-welded — various  sizes. 

VALITABLEBOOKLET,"Careof  theLawn." 
mailed  free.  Write  for  ittoday  and  save  money 
— save  your  lawn. 


Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
Box  16,  Monroe,  Mich. 


a  inciiaf'iiiK  air  that  I  <lid  not  know  what 
to  think.  As  I  i\o  not  und«Tstan(l  Kntjlish 
i  (lid  not  know  what  he  was  sa\  in>^,  hut  it 
upijcartid  to  nm  that  h*-  was  lookiajj  for 
tlu!  kci.vs  to  my  l)at?>ia«:«%  altho  it  had  al- 
ready bwn  examined  by  the  Custom  House 
oHicers.  I,  by  sitj^ns.  tried  to  make;  him 
understand  this. 

Finally,  the  General  says,  he  understood 
the  niaffnitude  of  this  agere.ssion.  They 
were  trying  to  provoke  him  into  committing 
a  crime,  and  he  took  the  only  step  which 
could  save  his  life.    To  proceed: 

"The  man  was  walking  around  the  room 
like  a  wild  bull.  I,  without  showing  my 
uneasiness  in  any  way,  turned  my  back 
on  him  and  lay  down  again  on  the  dirty 
bed  which  they  had  placed  for  me.  The 
man  suddenly  took  off  his  overcoat,  threw 
it  on  the  floor,  took  off  his  coat,  and  finally 
took  off  his  gloves.  Then  he  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  was  going  to  strike  me.  I  preserved 
a  stoical  attitude,  still  lying  on  the  bed. 
Who  was  this  man?  Where  did  he  come 
from  at  such  an  hour?  What  had  he  to  do 
with  my  baggage*  which  had  been  examined 
time  and  again  by  the  Custom  House 
officers?  How  did  this  man  get  past  the 
official  who  was  guarding  my  door?  All 
these  questions  will  have  to  be  answered  in 
court  proceedings. 

"The  man  seeing  my  stoical  attitude, 
put  on  his  coat  and  overcoat  and  went  out. 
He  forgot  to  take  his  gloves  with  him.  So 
I  picked  them  up  and  gave  them  to  the 
guardian  at  the  door,  so  that  he  would 
have  no  reason  for  coming  back  and  bother- 
ing me. 

"Fifteen  minutes  later  another  knock 
came  at  the  door,  and  a  young  man 
smaller  than  the  other  came  in.  He  re- 
peated the  actions  of  his  predecessor, 
without,  however,  taking  off  his  coat.  He 
also  spoke  in  Enghsh,  which  of  course  I 
did  not  understand.  At  seven  o'clock  two 
other  men  and  a  woman  came  in  and  re- 
peated the  performance  of  the  others. 
They  all  spoke  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  all  gesticulating  wildly,  and  finally 
they  picked  up  my  baggage  and  left  the 
room.  I  locked  the  door  and  said  to  my- 
self, Let  it  be  what  God  wishes. 

"I  could  not  sleep  all  that  night.  What 
a  terrible  experience!  The  next  morning 
when  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  my  baggage 
in  the  hall  outside.  The  tragic  blow  which 
they  had  prepared  with  unequaled  cyni- 
cism more  like  highwaymen  than  govern- 
ment officials  did  not  succeed. 

"I  have  kept  silence  imtil  to-day  because 
I  understood  that  in  that  way  alone  could 
I  save  myself,  being  in  the  clutches  of  the 
'Black  Hand,'  which  was  directing  the 
attack  upon  me.  In  view  of  the  grave 
nature  of  the  attempt  any  indiscretion  on 
my  part  would  have  meant  certain  death. 

"I  hope  the  American  people  will  appre- 
ciate these  facts,  which  are  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  I  hope  that  the  judicial  authori- 
ties ^vill  immediately  order  an  investigation 
of  them.  While  the  American  Government 
is  responsible  for  these  insults,  the  real 
responsibility  lies  with  the  asphalt  com- 
panies of  Venezuela,  who  have  never  failed 
to  work  harm  for  Venezuela  and  for  me, 
especially  because  I  defended  the  interests 
which  as  President  of  Venezuela  had  been 
confided  to  me,  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  organize  these  Matos  revolution, 
in  which  I  conquered  those  enemies  of  my 
country  after  two  years  of  war." 
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Learn  the  Hardy  Plants 
from   Farr's  New  Book 

A    HARDY  i,rarden  is  a  place  of  ten- 

•^  der  memories.     It  has  a  charm  all 

its  own.    And  there  is  a  personality  and 
sense    of     companionship 
about  the  plant stliathlooin 
there    that    make    us   be- 
come attached  to  them.    I 
love  the  hardy  plants,  and 
if  you   love  them  as  I 
do  you  will  want   my 
new     book,     "  Farr's 
Hardy  Plants." 

Sent  Free  to  Flower  Lovers 

I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
superb  collections  that  have  made 
VVyomissin^  famous.  I  want  you  to 
know  how  my  fieldsof  Peonies  anil 
Poppies  have  developed  into  the 
most  complete  collection  of  tliese 
plants  in  existence — for  I  couldn't 
be  satisfied  otherwise.  I  want  you 
to  know  my  brilliant  Phloxes,  state- 
ly Delphiniums  and  other  hardy 
plants—  let  me  senti  you  my  Book  of 
Hardy  Plant  Specialties  (illustrated 
in  colors)  that  tells  all  about  them. 
It  is  free  to  any  lover  of  flowers. 

BERTRAND    H.    FARR,    WyomissiDg    Nurseries 
101  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


A  Fine  Garden 

Shefp's  Hem)  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure  will  double 
the  yield  of  ihe  gnrden,  iniike  a  lhi<k,  gr:issy  lawn 
niiu  «ive  life  Hiid  color  to  the  llower  beds.  Also  great 
for  !*hrubbery  and  orchard,  200  li).  biirre],  $4,  freight 
prepaid  east  of  Mo.  Ri%*er.  Send  for  booklet. 
NATURAL  flUA>0  CO..  807  Kivcr  St..  Aurora.  Ill, 

ABeaulifullawn 


^fVT^  America's  Star  Roses 
M      t       W  Guaranteed 

I  p_  Li  I  CATALOG  SENT  FREE 
■  I  I  '  I  360  ofthe  Best  Ros4S  lor  America. 
^  I  ■  ^  I  Vigorous,  owu-root  plants.  11 
^H  Mv  JL  leaders  shown  in  natural  colors; 
^  85  others  from  photographs.  Con- 
p.  tains  fXill  iuforniation  about  how  to 
soled,  plant, pruneand  grow.  WRITE 
-JDAY  for  this  valuable  book,  with 
FREE  DKI.IVERY  OFFER. 

I  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Boi    80  ,  West  Grovs,  Pa 

Base  Speciatists—50  Tears'  Experience. 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


M^  THE       _^ 

Kbwane£ 


SYSTEM  OF 


WATER  SUPPLY 


SCND    ron    CATALOG    s 

>'"  KEWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANEE  ,  I  LI.  . 


A  WOMAN  FLORIST 

6    Hardy    Everblooming  ^  F" 
«X                           On  their  own  roots.  W    W^k^ 

K/\C  AC  ALL  WILL  BLOOM  A  <  A    B^ 

A\Udv9     THISSUMUEE  ^^%^ 


Sent   to  any    address  post-paid; 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition. 

GEM  B03E  COIiLECTION 
F-toUe  de  France,  Deep  Crimson 
Isabella  Sprnnt,  Golden  Yelloi? 
Bridesmaid,  Brilliant  Pink 
Bride,  Pure  Snow  White 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Blush 
Helen  Good,  Delicate  Fink 

SPECIAL  BARGAIKS 

6  Carnations,  the  ''Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c. 

0  Prize  -  Winning  Cbrys- 
anthemnms,    -    -    2&C. 

6  Beautiful  Colens,     -    • 

8  Grand  Hardy  Phlox,    - 

8  Choice  Double  Dahlias, 

6  Fuchsias,  all  different, 
10  Lovely  Gladioli,  -     -    . 
10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,    - 
1&  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid.    Guarantee 
■atisfaction.    Gnce  a  customer,  always  one.     Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  y.  BAINE8,  Box    47  Sprlngaeld,  Ohio 


THE  TOLL  OF  THE  INDIAN   DESERT 

AYOUNCl  man  from  an  Iowa  town 
wont  to  th«  Italian  line's  piiT  in  Xcnv 
York  the  other  day  to  meet  hi.s  .sweetheart, 
wiio  was  relurnintj  on  the  steanisliii) 
VcniiKi  from  tlic  Imrnt-oiit  iiifcnio  of  tlic 
I'unjal).  The  fjirl  had  gone  to  India  to 
lielp  uplift  tile  lowly  Hindu,  and  it  liad 
heen  a  eomparatively  long  time  sinee  the 
two  had  seen  each  other.  The  man  e.x- 
peeted  the  meeting  to  be  one  of  th^  most 
joyous  moments  of  his  life,  but  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  saddest.  When  he  ran  to 
the  girl,  arms  open,  and  with  the  light  of  a 
great  love  in  his  face,  she  stared  at  him 
with  unseeing  eyes.  Her  soul  had  died  in 
th(>  great  heat  and  the  famine  agony  of  the 
Punjab.  We  find  the  story  in  the  New 
York  Ercning  World: 

Two  years  ago  Miss  Margaret  Reynolds, 
of  Waterloo,  la.,  heard  the  call  of  the 
Word,  directing  her  to  go  to  the  far  land 
of  India  and  there  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
(TOSS  in  the  land  of  darkness. 

She  was  pledged  to  marry  Walter  H. 
Thompson,  a  young  man  of  her  prairie 
town  who  had  grown  up  from  childhood 
with  her. 

But  when  the  call  came  Margaret  Rey- 
nolds felt  her  life  would  be  purposeless  if 
she  did  not  devote  some  years  of  it  to  the 
cause. 

Thompson  said  he  would  wait  for  her; 
she  promised  that  after  two  years  she 
woidd  come  back  and  wed  him. 

So  Margaret  Reynolds  left  the  security 
and  the  quiet  of  an  Iowa  village  and  trav- 
eled for  more  than  forty  days  to  Lahore, 
in  India.  Then,  by  bullock-cart,  she  went 
far  out  from  Lahore  to  the  frontier  Pres- 
byterian mission  station  in  the  desert, 
there  to  begin  her  labors.  There  were  less 
than  a  dozen  white  people  at  the  station, 
in  the  midst  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Hindus. 

A  year  ago  came  the  gi-eat  famine — such 
a  scourge  as  rarely  visits  even  the  greatly 
scourged  land  of  thirst  in  the  Punjab. 
The  earth  cracked  with  the  heat;  the  piti- 
ful crops  withered  and  turned  to  cinder; 
the  herds  died.     Food  lacked  everywhere. 

Then  Avhen  death  stalked  the  bone-bare 
hills  and  the  starving  began  to  flock  to  the 
mission,  grim  months  of  travail  com- 
menced for  Margaret  Reynolds  and  those 
with  her  at  the  station.  The  girl  from 
Iowa  saw  death  in  his  nakedness  day  by 
day. 

Each,  succeeding  scorching  sun  brought 
the  specter  nearer  to  the  mission,  and  the 
few  men  and  women  there  with  Margaret 
RejTiolds  began  to  divide  their  scanty 
food   stores  with  the  djnng. 

For  six  months  the  agony  continued, 
and  then,  one  day,  when  the  others  in  the 
station  W'ent  to  Margaret  Reynolds's  room 
to  rouse  her,  they  found  the  girl  lying  on 
her  cot,  muttering  and  picking'  at  the  sheet 
with  never-tiring  fingers.  Her  mind  had 
sped.  All  efforts  to  restore  the  girl  to 
sanity  were  fruitless. 

To-day  the  Verona  arrived  ^dth  the 
girl  from  Iowa  aboard.  W^ith  her  were 
Miss  Katherine  McKenzie,  one  of  the  mis- 
sion Avorkers  from  Lahore,  and  a  trained 
nurse.  Gray  is  her  hair  now  and  her  eyes 
are  as  dead  as  the  withered  berries  on  a 
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This  splendid  oak  stands  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  Julius  E  French,  at  Wickliffe,  O 
It  was  entirely  hollow  at  the  base,  because 
of  the  decay  of  several  years.  It  was  phy- 
sically weak  and  KrowinK  weaker.  With- 
in a  short  time  a  heavy  wind  would  surely 
have  blown  it  over.  It  was  treated  by  the 
Davey  Tree  Experts  and  has  been  saved. 
The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  four 
years  after  treatment,  and  shows  a  wonder- 
ful growth  of  new  bark  over  the  fillinx. 
The  new  bark  is  seen  inside  the  white  spots. 

This  tree  is  a  living  monument  to  the 
science  of  Tree  Surgery,  originated  arid 
developed  by  John  Davey,  and  to  the  skill 
of  the  Uavey  Tree  Experts.  Your  trees 
can  be  saved  bv  the  n.ivfv  Experts  also. 


Let  a  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Examine  Your  Trees  Now. 


Sometimes  decay  can  bo  stun  from  the 
outside— Sometimes  it  can't.  Hidden  decay 
is  often  just  as  dangerous  as  that  exposed 
to  view  Sometimes  a  tree  owner  realizes 
the  condition  and  needsof  his  trees— Some- 
times he  don't.  More  often  he  don't. 
Generally  it's  a  revelation. 
In  most  cases  they  say  "I  wouldn't  have 
believed  that  trees  needed  such  treatment; 
nor  that  such  things  could  be  done  with 
trees  as  y.ou  have  done." 
Cavities,  if  not  properly  treated,  continue 
to  decay  and  destroy  the  trees.  Outward 
appearances  do  n.)!  always  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  cavity,  nor  the  condition  of 
decay.  Our  EXPERT  examination  will 
reveal  exact  conditions. 
We  will  gladly  have  one  of  our  Experts 
examine  your  trees,  without  charge,  and 
report  on  their  exact  condition.  If  your 
trees  need  no  treatment  you  want  to  know 
it;  if  they  do  need  treatment  you  oueht  to 
know  it.     Write  for  booklet   "T" 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

KENT.  OHIO 

bRANCH  Offices- 
225  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York.  N 

Phone  Madison  Square  9546. 
Harvester  BldR  .    Chicago,  III. 

Phone  Harrison  2666. 
New  Birks  BIiIr..  Montreal,  C.in 

Phone  Up  Town  6726. 
Merchants'  Exch  Bhlu  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Telephone  Connection 

Representatives  Available  Everywhere 
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Lawns  that  are  distinctive;  Inwns  of  wonderful  tex- 
ture; a  rich  preen,  velvety  carijct  out  of  doors;  such 
lawns  are  made  with 

KflLAKA 

FERTILIZED  QRflSS  SEED 

Expert  blendinj  uf  inmst  siiass  si-i-.ls  .iii.l  spiiiall.v  piepaml 
natural  fertiliziM-  iiisuros  nuioU.  strong  Kfrinination.Kalaka 
in  .'i  lb,  boxes  at  #  !.<><>,  cxprrss  prrpai^l  Eastor^l.  — 5 
West  of  Omaha,  .'■pocial  prices  for  00  lb,  <iuaiitclics. 
Order  today. 

Free  Booklet  "How  fo  Malto  a  Lawu." 
if  yuu  mention  your  d,  aii-r 

THE  KALAKA  CO.  1122  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 
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Coward 

Shoe 


'ni'm  w   %.  f*T   on 


Protect  your  Bunion 

By  Wearing  the 

COWARD  BUNION  SHOE 

TVie  cup-shape  pocket  fits  over  the  enlarged 
joint  without  touching  it.  No  pressure  or 
chafing.  Immediate  relief  —  permanent 
benefit. 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

(NliAK    WAKUIiN    STIiEEl) 

Mail  Orders  Filled  I  Send  for  Catalogue 


Spring  house  cleaning  magnifies 
the  advantages  of  the  sectional 
construction  of  the  Globe- 
Wernicke  Bookcase. 

Slobc^rniekc 

Sectional  Bookcases 

can  be  moved  easily,  section  by  sec- 
tion, and  are  delightfully  susceptible 
to  any  desired  combination  to  suit  a 
rearrangement  of  the  furniture. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Bookcase  is 
made  in  many  styles,  finished  to  suit 
tlie  color  scheme  of  different  interior 
trims.  Sold  by  1,500  authorized 
agencies.     Write  for  catalog. 

Address  Dept.  V. 

3T)C  9lol)c^Vcrnickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

nrsiiich  Stores  s  New  York,  380-382  Broad- 
way; Chicaco,  231-235  So.  Wabash  Ave.;  Wash- 
ington. 1218-12.;0  F  St..  N.  W.;  Boston.  91-93 
Federal  St.;  rhilndelphia.  1012-lOli  Chestnut 
St.;  Cincinnati,  128-134  Fourth  Ave..  E. 


riU:    UTLKAKV    DIG  ESI' 

rosel>U!sh  in  Kpriiit,'.  lltr  checks  arc  tho.so 
of  a  woman  of  .si.vl y.  .Sla-  walks  autoiiiat- 
ically,  and  shu  talks  not  al  all. 

TlioiMpson,  Iter  fiaiic*'",  had  coiih;  on 
from  Chicago  to  meet  his  swccllicart, 
knowing  the  jrrcal  burden  that  hud  been 
laid  on  the  jjirl,  hut  li()i)intf  af^ainst  hope 
that  the  sifjht  of  him  would  hrint^  hack  to 
her  what  the  sun  had  taken  in  toll  in  La- 
hore, lianlly  was  the  jraiufi)lank  lowered 
when  he  bouiuhd  up  to  the  deck  of  the 
ship  to  where  he  saw  a  hooded  and  shawl- 
swathed  li^ure  standing  in  the  company  of 
others  by  the  rail. 

"Margaret!" 

The  man's  soul  cried  out  with  a  great 
voice,  and  he  took  the  hands  of  the  sick 
woiTian  in  his,  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
with  a  great  yearning. 

No  flash  of  recognition  came  to  the 
vacant  eyes;  not  a  tremor  pas.sed  over  the 
sunken  face. 

"Margaret!"  the  man  sobbed  and  then 
knelt  on  the  deck  and  l)uried  his  face  in 
her  dress,  while  his  heart  broke. 

They  took  the  first  train  away  from  the 
city  for  Waterloo. 


-April  5,  I'Jis 


WHEN  BURLESON  MET  A  RATTLER 


"pOSTMASTER 


GENERAL  BUR- 
LESON has  had  a  good  many  thrills 
in  political  campaigns  in  Texas  and  in 
legislative  tussles  at  Wasliington,  but 
the  liveliest  moment  of  liis  life  was  when 
he  came  face  to  face  with  a  big  rattle- 
snake during  a  hunt  on  Devil's  River  in 
the  Big  Bend  section  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  river  at  that  spot  runs  between  steep 
canon  walls,  and  Mr.  Burleson  was 
scouting  along  the  water's  edge.  He 
decided  to  get  out  of  the  canon  and  take 
the  nearest  route  to  camp.  What  followed 
is  told  by  the  Postmaster-General  himself, 
if  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  quotes 
him  correctly: 

Slinging  my  rifle  over  my  shoulder  I 
started  climbing.  There  were  some  tick- 
lish places,  but  I  got  by  them  and  made  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  about  thirty  feet.  I  took 
off  my  hat,  as  it  was  in  my  way,  and  threw 
it  on  top  the  bluff.  Right  here  I  got  the 
scare  of  my  life.  As  my  head  went  up  above 
the  ledge  I  found  myself  looking  into  the 
face  of  a  big  rattlesnake,  coiled  to  strike 
and  his  rattles  vibrating  with  a  shrilling 
sound  that  chilled  my  blood.  The  rep- 
tile's head  was  within  six  inches  of  my  nose. 
I  knew  that  if  I  made  another  movement 
it  would  strike,  and  strike  several  times. 
In  my  position  I  felt  I  was  looking  into  the 
jaws  of  certain  death. 

For  several  seconds  I  did  not  bat  an  eye, 
but  I  thought  faster  than  ever  I  thought  in 
my  life.  As  luck  had  it  only  one  of  my 
hands  was  on  top  the  bluff.  Most  of  my 
weight  was  on  the  other.  With  it  I 
grasped  a  mesquite  bush  just  below  the 
level. 

Slowly  and  with  greatest  care  not  to 
betray  a  movement  I  transferred  my 
weight  to  the  other  hand,  and  with  the 
free  hand  reached  cautiously  for  my 
pistol.  I  brought  the  weapon  up  slowly. 
That  required  more  control  than  I  thought 
I  possest,  for  as  I  gazed  at  the  snake  it 
seemed  each  instant  he  would  lunge. 


i'axil Masttii/nook,  Architect 
Grand  llatcn. 
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1ENGU6t1SfHNQLe 


1/  BRoncRs  kJt&inS 

Waterproofs  preserve,  beautify 

Whether  the  house  is  to  be  shingled,  half-tim- 
bered or  clapboarded  you  should  invcstifiate  at 
once  the  unusual  qualifications  of  Dextei  Stains. 
Better  than  paint — cheaper,  easier  to  apply, 
cost  less  than  half.  Waterproof  and  preserve 
the  wood,  yet  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  the 
Rrain.  Only  best  English  Rround  pigments 
used,  colors  cannot  fade.    Ask  your  architect. 

Write  for  stained  miniuture  shingles  and  Booklet  A 
DKXTER  BKOTHKRS  CO. .UTBroad.St., Boston 

IIR.WCH:  ll;«' Biondway.    N.w  Y'.rk 
Also  makers    of   Dextrolile,    the    only    WHITE 
ENAMEL  which  will  NOT    TURN  YELLOW. 

AOKXTS:  H.  M.  H,...ker  Co.,  Cliioago;  F.  H.  Mc- 
Dunald.Oraiul  K.-ipids; Northern  Bricic 4: Supply      ^^ 
Co..  St.  P.-iul ;  F.T.Cn.H-e  is  Co.,  Seattle.  Taoi.ina.     /f*i 
Wash. andPortlnnd. Ore.  R  McC  Bullin(tt"nit(o. 
Hh-hlllond  ;  A. R.Hale,  818  HennonBldg.,N.w  Or- 
leans; Hoffsrhlaei;irCo..HonoIulu,and  DEAI.F,R.S. 


$A  Per  Month 
»  Buys  This 
Visible  Oliver 
Typewriter 

NOTHING  DOWN- 
FREE  TRI.\L 

Less  Than  Agents*  Prices 

We  put  the  best  type\vriter  in  the  world  right  in  your 
home  or  office.  Shipped  on  approval.  Use  it  without 
charge.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  us  $4  a  month.  You 
get  the  same  value  as  though  you  paid  $100  for  this  No. 
3  Visible  Oliver  machine.  Buying  from  us  saves  the 
agency  profits  others  have  paid.  Our  booklet  is  worth 
sending  for  because  it  tells  you  how  to  save  a  lot  01 
money.   It's  FREE.   Tell  us  where  to  send  your  copy. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
166  F13  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago  (168) 


I 


!^i^ 


Set  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars! 

It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these  six  screws,  and 
tlie  savins:  is  $13.35.  Now  if  your  time  is  worth  more 
than  $2.21  a  minute,  don't  read  any  further. 

This  advertisement  is  for  those  who    Alt^^   CUTR 
want  high-grade  furniture  at  rock-bot-   ^^9^^  *^ll  'w 
torn  prices  and  approve  a  selling  plan 
that  actually  saves  big  money. 

Over  30,000 
American  Homes 

buyCome-PacktFurniture 
for  these  substantial  rea- 
sons. Here  is  an  example 
of  Come-Packt  economy. 

This  handsome  table  is 
Quarter-Sawn  White  Oak, 
with  rich,  deep,  natural 
markings;  honestly  made; 
beautifully  finished  to  your 
order.  Height,  30  inches  ; 
top,  44x28  inches  ;  le.gs,  2J 
inches  square.  Two 
drawers;  choice  of  Old 
Brass  or  Wood  Knobs. 
It  comes  to  you  in  four  sections,  packed  in  a  compact 
crate,  shipped  at  knock-down  rates. 

Our  price,  #11.7.5.  Witli  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
you  have  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $25  ! 

Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 

for  living,  dining  or  bedroom.  Color  plates  show  the  ex- 
quisite finish  and  upholstering.  Factory  iirices.  Write  for 
it  today  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  (11) 

Co~e-Packt  Furniture  Co.,  419  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


Come-Packt  Price  $11.75 

Shipping  Weight  160  lbs. 

Sold  on  a  Year's  Trial 

COME-PACKT 
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As  I  stealthily  cocked  the  ^n,  T  was 
ready  to  drop,  but  the  enemy  apparently 
didn't  hear  the  click.  The  instant  I  got 
the  weapon  up  I  thrust  it  forward,  fired 
five  shots  into  the  mass  of  coils  before  me, 
and  as  I  ducked,  gabbed  the  mesquite. 

When  the  smoke  lifted  I  saw  the  rat- 
tler had  been  knocked  some  feet  away.  It 
was  the  most  venomous-looking  reptile  I 
ever  saw. 

Over  in  New  York  they  go  snake  hunt- 
ing. But  you  don't  catch  me  hunting 
them,  and  I  don't  care  particularly  for 
their  coming  around  and  looking  me  up. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Colored  Epigram. — A  colored  philosopher 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Life,  my  bred- 
dren,  am  mos'ly  made  up  of  prayin'  for 
rain,  and  then  wishin'  it  would  cl'ar  ofl." — 
Presbylerian. 


A  Makeshift. — "  Look  here,  Mose;  1 
thought  you  were  going  to  be  baptized  into 
the  Baptist  Church?  " 

"  Yaas,  sah,  I  was.  But  I's  bein' 
sprinkled  into  de  'Piscopal  till  de  summer 
comes." — Life. 


Wisdom. — "  Every  man  ought  to  save 
up  enough  to  buy  himself  a  good  big  farm," 
said  the  thrifty  citizen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel;  "and 
then  do  something  else  with  the  money." — 
Washington  litar. 


Wise. — "  Did  the  doctor  diagnose  your 
case?  " 
"  Yes." 

"How  long  did  it  take?  " 
"  Not  long.    I  wore  my  shabbiest  suit." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Altruistic. — Mrs.  Flitterby — "  So  you 
are  on  the  visiting  committee  of  your  social 
workers'  society.  I  should  think  you'd 
find  it  dreadfully  irksome  making  all  those 
slum  calls." 

Mrs.  Hunter-Fadde — "  I'm  A^-iUing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  for  a  good  cause.  Every 
visiting  day  I  send  my  maid  around  with 
mj'  cards." — Judge. 


Tact. — The  president  of  a  small  college 
was  visiting  the  little  town  that  had  been 
his  former  home  and  had  been  asked  to 
address  an  audience  of  his  former  neigh- 
bors. In  order  to  assure  them  that  his 
career  had  not  caused  him  to  put  on  airs, 
he  began  his  address  thus: 

"  My  dear  friends — I  won't  call  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen — I  know  you  too  well 
to  say  that." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Subtraction. — The  teacher  was  hearing 
the  youthful  class  in  mathematics. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  in  order  to  subtract, 
tilings  have  to  bein  the  same  denomination. 
For  instance,  we  couldn't  take  three  pears 
from  foiu"  peaches,  nor  eight  horses  from 
ten  cats.    Do  5'ou  understand?  " 

There  was  assent  from  the  majority  of 
pupils.  One  little  boy  in  the  rear  raised  a 
timid  hand. 

"  WeU,  Bobby,  what  is  it?  "  asked 
teache*". 

"  Please,  teacher,"  said  Bobby,  "  couldn't 
you  take  three  quarts  of  milk  from  two 
cows?  ." — Xew  York  Evening  Post. 


Never  mind  what  the  old  home  was  BUILT  of— you  can 

PUT  A  CYPRESS  SLEEPING  PORCH  ON  IT 

and  by  this  use  of  "The  Wood  Eternal  "  enhance  your  property  value  by  a  touch  of 
modern  art,  and  guarantee  the  health  and  add  to  the  joys  of  your  family  by  adopting 
this  vital  doctrine  of  modern  hv^iene,  without  injurv  to  the  sentnui-nt  of  the  old  place 
and  at  a  cost  you'd  hardly  notice."   We  have  si.x  special  designs.    Yours  on  request,  FREE. 


DO  You  LIVE  HERE? 
You  know  that  style 
of  bow  w i n d o \v  — 
with  a  tin  roof  and  a 
railing— but  not  big 
enough  to  get  out  on? 

GET  VOL,  35.  FREE 


Or  Does  This  Fit  better  ? 

Cut  two  extra  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  put 
in  diamond  panes  (in 
Cypress  sash)  and  you'll 
shortly    produce    this. 

ASK   FOii  THAT  VOL.  35 


Or  This  Classic  Loggia  ? 

How  this  chaste,  yet  rich 
entrance  would  embellish 
the  old  bri<k  homestead  (or 
the  woodenone)!  Everystick 
of  it  Cypress — of  course. 

IT'S      IX      VOL.      3  5 


and  see  just  what  to 
do  to  fix  it  up  like  this. 


and   you'll  find  Full  Detail 
Plans  and   Specifications. 


east.  --^Ki- 1 

with    Si'ecifications  and 
Complete  Working  Drawings. 


ABOVE  ARE  BUT  THREE  OF  THE  SIX  THAT  ARE  FREE 

in  the  internationally  famous  (fact)  Vol.  35  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY— 

the  Authoritative  and  Indispensable  Reference  Work  for  all  well-ordered  Home 
Builders.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  ample  for  any  carpenter  to  build  from— 
or  for  you  if  you  can  swing  a  hammer  and  take  a  day  or  two  off.  Balcony  designs  for 
any  style  of  structure.  AH  were  designed  to  our  order  by  eminent  architects — none 
is  for  sale  in  any  form — all  are  yours  with  our  compliments.   "WRITE  TONIGHT-" 

OuT-OF-DooR  Time  Now— Better  Also  Ask  For  Vol.  28— Cypress  Tbeluses  &  Arbors— 20  Design 


APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  wall,  sealing 
all  pores  and  filling  hair-cracks.  Hard 
as  flint.  Damp  proof, weather-resisting. 
Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 

FREE— Color  Card  fhowiriR  variety  of  tones 
with  valuable  suggestions.    Write  for  it. 

If  troubled  by  damp  basements,  walls  or 
interiors,  ask  for  free  expert  advice. 
The  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

136  Trus-Con  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Walerproofings.DamppToofings, Technical  Finishes 
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The  Great  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  the 

Salt  River 


ona 


Valley,  Anz 

is  watering  a  farm 
for  you 

Not  a  big  farm,  perhaps,  but  an  orchard 
home  of  ten  or  twenty,  or  even  forty,  acres, 
if  you  feel  equal  to  tlie  undertakinjj.  And 
this  is  superlatively  good  land,  deep,  durable, 
rich  and  easily  worked,  the  kind  tiiat  allows 
the  owner  to  ride  in  big  automobiles  and 
have  pianos  in  the  parlor. 

The  soil  is  prolific.  Every  acre,  intelli- 
gently handled,  will  produce  from  four  to 
ten  times  the  average  returns  of  the  best 
land  in  the  corn  belt,  and  the  local  market 
takes  everything  raised  at  profitable  prices. 

You  who  look  to  the  West  for  a  home  can 
do  yourself  no  greater  benefit  than  to  inves- 
tigate the  money  making  opportunity  offered 
by  this  wonderful  valley,  with  its  twelve 
months'  growing  season. 

It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  most  highly 
mineralized  country  on  earth.  Miners  must  be 
fed — hence  good  prices  for  all  produce. 

Fruit  ripens  early,  beating  other  sections  by 
from  twenty  to  sixty  days,  and  brings  "  top 
prices."  Thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep  fatten 
on  alfalfa  grown  here,  and  they,  too,  "top  the 
market." 

Land  watered  by  this  great  dam  maybe  had  at 
about  $150  an  acre  on  good  terms.  The  tremen- 
dous electrical  power  which  is  being  developed 
is  expected  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  main- 
tenance. 

If  you  want  to  locate  on  unsurpassed  soil,  in  a 
perfect  climate,  with  abimdant  water,  splendid 
living  conditions,  and  a  market  that  will  take  all 
you  can  raise,  write  to  me  to-day  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  folder,  "Arizona  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley." 

C.  L.  Seagriives.  General  Colonization  Agent 

Atchison.  Topekii  &  Santu  Fc  Railway 

2339  Railway  Eichaage,  Chicago 

I'll  gladly  give  you  also  full  information  regard- 
ing Twice-a-month   Homeseekers'  Excursions. 

YoH  may  secure  anthoritathie  inforimition  by  addressing 
Harry  ll^elch.  Secretary.  Board  of  Trade,  Phoenijc,  A  riz. 


Folded 
>Vi'lslis 
5tt 
lbs. 


You  will  find  real  enjoTmeot  and  hefllth 
out  of  duors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 

A  tent  and  couoh  in  one.     Ne*d? 
no  ro[ies  or  atalc«s.   Easily  moved 
cr  carried  aod  folds  up  in  a  roll. 
Just  the  thiDt;  for  lawn,  porch  or  can: 
S*nd  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
mail  jou  an  interesting  LO-jioge  booklet. 

RISTEY  TE.\T  COUCH  CO. 

3142  Columbus  Avpnup      MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


"D0N7SH0UT" 

"1  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now  as 
well  as  anybody.     'How?'    Oh. 
something      new  — THI 
MORLEY  PHONE.    I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
are  invisible.  I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 

"  The  MOELET  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  glasse 
are  to  the  eyes.     Invisible 
comfortable,  weightless    and  . 
harmless.    Anyone  ran  adjust '' 
it.  * '     Over  one  hundred  tlion- 
saod  6old.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  BIdg..  Phila. 


Easy  Marks. — Sonic  hum  liavcn'l  any 
inort'  caution,  wlicn  llic\  iiappcii  1<j  K<'t  <^ 
little  moni'y,  than  to  show  it  to  the  family. 
— Svw  York  /'/r.ss. 


From  Habit. — "  Why  did  she  want  to  set 
her  liushand's  will  a.sidf'/  " 

"  A^lerely  l)t'('auso  it  was  her  husband's, 
and  slie  had  fjot  in  the  habit  of  setting  it 
aside." — Houston  I'ust. 


-Accidental. — Phokkssoh — "  Can  you  tell 
the  class  tlic  luime  of  tiic  bell  nortii  of  tlic 
equator?  " 

'16—"  Can't,  sir." 
Phofessok — "  Correct." — Yale  Record. 


Used  to  It. — Okkicku — "  Now,  you  yit 
out  o'  liere,  young  lady,  or  you'll  land  in  the 
workhouse!  " 

Striker — "  I  ain't  afraid  of  the  work- 
house— I've  been  in  a  workhouse  ever  since 
I  started  to  work  !  " — The  Masses. 


Not  Hurt  Socially. — "  I  wouldn't  associ- 
ate with  him.  I  understand  he's  served  a 
term  in  prison." 

"  That's  true,  but  it  was  for  an  offense 
involving  a  million  dollars  or  more;  nothin' 
really  disgraceful,  you  know." — Diiroil  Free 
Press. 


Indiscretion. — "  The  Parvenus  are  fu- 
rious at  that  society  reporter  for  saying 
'  there  wasn't  a  jarring  note  '  in  their  last 
affair." 

"  I  suppose  the  poor  WTeteh  didn't  know 
they  made  their  money  in  preserves." — 
Town   Topics. 


Outdone. — Says  an  exchange:  "  This 
sentence  contains  the  entire  alphabet: 
'  Pack  my  box  with  five  dozen  liquor  jugs.' 
Thirty-two  letters.     Can  you  beat  it?  " 

Beat  it?  Easily!  Our  sentence  is:  ''Look, 
here's  pi:  czamqcybwngvjiidftx.'  "  Only 
twenty-eight  letters. — Boston   Transcript. 


A  Director.  — '  '  What  is  a  political 
leader?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
•"  sometimes  he  is  verj^  much  like  the 
orchestra  leader,  the  man  who  provides 
the  gesticulation  and  general  excitement 
while  somebody  else  is  doing  the  real 
work." — Washington  Star. 


Ever  Thus. — This  is  worth  passing 
around. 

Some  one  has  dug  up  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  of  December  31, 
1862: 

"  George  M.  Pullman,  of  the  firm  of 
Pullman  &  Moore,  house  raisers,  is  ex- 
perimenting with  what  he  calls  '  a  palace 
sleeping-car.'  The  '  wise  ones'  predict  it 
will  be  a  failure." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


An  Emergency. — When  a  certain  darky 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  announced  his  engagement 
to  the  dusky  one  of  his  choice,  the  con- 
gratulations that  were  showered  upon  him 
included  a  note  of  wonder. 

"  Joe,"  said  one  of  these  friends,  "  I 
shore  is  surprized  !  We-all  never  thought 
you'd  speak  up.  It's  going  on  two  years 
sence  you  begun  to  fool  around  Miss 
Violet." 

"  Dat's  true,"  said  Joe;  "  but  de  fact 
is,  old  man,  I  didn't  lose  my  job  until  last 
night." — Judge, 


Sent  FREE 

3  WONDERFUL 

VACATION 
BOOKS 

The  most  ljt'l|)rul  jiiid 
interi'stiiif;  vacation  books 
c\  cr  issued. 

'i'hey  li.'^t  over  lUOU  vacation 
resorts  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The    Vacation    Land 

- — Mountains,  .sca-sliorc,  lakes, 
woods,  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  IsJaiul,  Connecticut. 

Just  tlie  practical  facts  you  need — 
lists  of  hotels,  boardinj^  houses,  farms, 
caiiij)s.  with  rates. 

Write  todaj  ,  stating  region  you 
prefer. 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  UNES 

Room  812,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  bunch  \/¥/^¥     fT"  T*  O 
of  artificial    V   IVJ  M^Ilt  1    tD 


by   Parcel    Post  $1.00 


Same  as  sold  in  stores  everywhere  for 
81  50.  4S  violets  and  12  imported  leaves: 
stems  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  and  finislied 
with  silk  Cord  and  tassel.  Excellent  im- 
itations, delicately  perfumed  and  very 
stylisti.  Buy  direct  from  the  makers 
and  save  one-third.  Mail  us  a  dollar 
l>ill  t"'lay.      Money  I>ack  if  yt-u  want  it- 

THE  VELVOR  ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


62  State  Street 


^^iA^SICKNCSSl 


IRAINSICKJSI 


Prevented — Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea.  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

MothersilTs  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  ig  St.  Bride  St.,  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


Aoril  CWlfi 
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Particular. — "  What  you  need,"  said  the 
doctor,"  i«  an  operation." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  patient.  "Which 
operation  are  you  cleverest  at?  " — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Prescience. — Boy — "  Quick  !  Brinp  a 
Juiinhulance  down  to  Paradise  Court." 

P.  (\— "  What  for?" 

Boy — "  Mrs.  Murphy's  caui^jht  another 
lidy  sneakin'  'er  broom." — London  Sketch. 


A  Thought  Here.— (J inns—"  It  costs 
more  to  live  than  it  flid  a  hundred  years 
af?o." 

DiHBS — "  All  the  same,  T  wouldn't  like 
to  he  one  of  those  who  lived  then." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Bright,  or  Lazy. — "  Johnny,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you've  studied  your  geography." 

"  No,  mum;  1  licard  pa  say  the  map  of 
the  world  was  changing  every  day  an'  I 
thought  I'd  wait  a  few  years,  till  things  got 
settled." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Appropriate. — The  Son  (proudly) — "  I 
am  going  to  have  my  eoUege  diploma 
framed.  Where  would  you  advise  me 
to  hang  it?  " 

The  Father  (grimly) — "  Put  it  up 
alongside*  that  beautifully  embossed  min- 
ing-stock certificate  of  mine." — Puck. 


Must  Chew  the  Pill.—"  Is  there  any  waj; 
you  can  suggest,  b_\-  which  we  can  cure 
her  of  her  infatuation  for  him?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,   that's  easy.     Just — " 

"  I  mean  without  letting  her  marry 
him?  " 

"  Not  that  I  laiow  of." — Houston  Post. 


Sometimes  Less. — •"  Twice  did  Smith 
refuse  to  take  a  drink  on  conscientious 
grounds." 

"  Then  the  third  time  he  should  liave 
felt  justified  in  taking  one." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"  Because  three  scruples'  make  one 
dram. ' ' — Baltimore  A  merica n. 


Wise  Saw  Refuted. — Mrs.  Vastlee 
Rich  (sentimentally) — "  Longfellow  says, 
'  We  can  not  buy  with  gold  the  old  as- 
sociations.' " 

Vastlee  Rich — "  Don't  you  believe  it, 
my  dear.  When  I  was  in  politics  I  found 
that  cash  would  purchase  the  aucientest 
organization  on  earth." — Life. 


WARNING 


Fraudulent  persons,  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  of  publishers  of  popular 
periodicals  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  W'e  urge  ovu-  readers  to  pay 
no  money  for  periodical  subscriptions  to 
strangers,  even  tho  they  show  printed 
matter  purporting  to  authorize  them  to 
represent  publishers,  especially  when  cut 
rates  and  bonuses  are  offered.  Better  send 
subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  yom-  commu- 
nity is  being  swindled,  notify  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  the  publishers,  and  arrange  an- 
other interview  at  which  the  proper  action 
can  be  taken. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60   East  Twenty-third   Street 
New  York  City 


The 
Sea 

The 
Sunshine 

The 
Ship 

A    trip   tlirou^h   the 
Soiitliern    seas   is   an    out-of- 
door   trip.        The  warm   sunshine 
and  in\i^oratin^  Atlantic  air  keep  every 
one  on  deck.     The  one  hundred  hours  at  sea 
on  10,600  Ton 
I. 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

provide  Nature's  own  restoration.      They  revitalize  tired  nerves.      They  are  health 
itself.      These  hundred  hours  bring  a  hundred  new,  fresh  pleasures. 

Let  this  be  your  trip  t/iis   winter.      These  Steamships  are  fast,  modern,  lux- 
urious.     They  are  true  liners.      Staterooms,  Suites,  Baths,  Promenade  Decks. 
$40  one  way;  $70  round  trip.     One  way  by  rail  if  you  wish 

Berth  and  meals  on  ship  included 

IVrile  for  some  charming  books  lo 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Room  13,  366  Broadway  1  Broadway 

(Franklin  St.)  •  (Bowling  Green) 

NEW    YORK 


1 1 58  Broadway 

(27th  St.) 


Book  Cabinet 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADb    IN    GRAND   RAPIDS 


RTSHO 

^    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved** 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

sig-nature  on  genuine: 


Washburne  s  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Fasten, 
era.    Brass  and  nickel- 
plated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in   _ 
Bright  Metal  boxes  of  50  and 
lOOeach.  JJllSlationersAO. 
5  15.  20&25(<.    Send  lOf-for 
^jx  50  assorted.     Book'et  free. 

YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 

THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Work-Bench 

WHY  shouldn't  you  have  a 
uork -bench  exactly  suited  to 
your  special  needs— for  Iveeping-  ail 
your  business   tools  in  easy  reach? 

Carpenters  and  machinists  have 
work-benches. 

Surely  your  work  is  important  as 
tiieirs — and  j  our  time  as  valuable. 

Parts  made  for  the  B-M  "Desk 
witli  Brains"  can  be  put  together 
in  over  SOOLI  different  cumhinations. 

Write  for  chart  of  these  parts. 

Select  those  best  adapted  to  your 
neeils  and  have  them  put  together 
in  a  work-bench  for  your  own  use. 

Then  —  should  your  needs  change, 
you  could  change  parts  of  your 
desk  to  suit,  without  needing  to 
change  tlie  whole  desk. 

Get  away  from  set  old-fashioned 
desk  ideas.  Have  a  real  work- 
bench. Write  today  for  the  "Desk 
with  Brains"  Cliart.  With  it,  we'll 
send  you  our  new  book  "Filing 
Systems."     Address  your  letter — 

Drowne  -  Morse   Lompany 

1204  McKioney  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich- 
Dealer  Agents  in  Prominent  Cities 

BRANCHES:  NewYork City— 82-84  Ful- 
ton Street;  Philadelphia— 707  Arch 
Street;  Baltimore  ~  109  N.  Frederick 
Street;  Washington  —  Comer  nth  and 
F  Streets:  Milwaukee— 432-436  Broad- 
way; San  Francisco — 6i  Post  Street;  St. 
Louis— 312  N.  Broadway. 

Export  Distributors — B.  Souto  Co.,  108 
(ireenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


: 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  lOc. 
\l.%i.;i%K.%    CLIl*    COMI'AW.  i\IC\V  I'OUU  CIT\ 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  tu  the  World.** 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease  your  Feet. 

Enlarged    Joints  Reduced    and 

Toe:  Straightened  by 

ACHFELCT'S  (Patented)  "Perfection  " 
TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  niglit  witlioiit  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

Ubc  My  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for   "Flat   Foot"    and   t)roUen-d<»\vn    in- 
_  step.     Send  outline   of  foot.      Full    par- 

ticulars and  advice  frre  ill  plain  senlrd  ciivelui>e. 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Fool  Specialist 

Room  126.       163  W«it  23d  Street,       NEWYORK 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

KurelKH 

March  21.  Jfuii  llarthou  l.s  ihoswi  to  succmtl 
Ari.siidf  Uriaiid  us  l*rt!iiiier  of  Frauce,  and  lila 
C'abiiu-t  i.s  uniiuiiiu't-d. 
Muiiut'l  Uoiillla.  I'losidciit  of  Honduras,  dies, 
and  Is  siK-i-ffdtxl  by  \ici;- President  Francisco 
Hertrund. 

March  22.     The  P.jwers  present  peace  plans  to 
the  Hulkun  Allieti. 
A   Berlin  dispatch  says  President  Wilson's  ro- 
fiisal    to    participate   directly    in    the    (^hlntise 
Loan  is  warmly  commended  in  (ierinany. 

March  2;i. — Sir  Krnest  Shackleton  announces 
thai  he  will  head  a  scientillc  expedition  to  tho 
Antarctic. 

Au.stria  demands  that  Montenegro  suspend 
operatioiLs  at  .Scutari. 

The  Congress  of  tlu;  I>at>or  party  at  Brussels 
ratifies  the  order  for  a  general  strike,  to  be  called 
April  14  by  the  IJelgian  .National  Committee 
on  Universal  Siiirrage. 

March  20. — Adrianople  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  Uulgars  after  tho  Turks  set  fire  to  all 
magazines  and  large  buildings. 

"Winston  Churchill.  First  I^ord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, urges  (ireat  Britain  and  Germany  to 
suspend  naval  construction  for  a  year. 


Domestic 

AV.\SHINUTON 

March  21. — William  F.  McCombs  declines  the 
post  of  Ambassador  to  F'rance. 

March  22. — WillLs  L.  Moore  resigns  as  Chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau. 

March  2.3. — Tiie  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  re- 
ports that  the  foreign  trade,  import  and  ex- 
port, of  the  Philippines  increased  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  in  1912. 

March  24. — Tlie  position  of  Chief  Forester  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  put  under 
the  civil  service,  and  Henry  8.  Graves  will 
continue  in  office. 

The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  Federal  courts 
may  take  juristliction  over  suits  of  alleged  in- 
fringement on  patents  when  patented  articles 
are  sold  below  a  price  flxt  by  the  patent  holder. 

March  25. — An  official  copy  of  the  Underwood 
TarifT  Bill,  which  will  be  introduced  at  the 
extra  session,  is  delivered  to  the  President. 

March  26. — The  Government  sends  aid  to  the 
flood-stricken  districts  of  the  Middle  West. 


Geneu.vl 

March  21. — More  than  200  people  are  killed, 
twice  as  many  are  injured,  and  property  ag- 
gregating many  niilUons  is  destroyed  by  wind- 
storms wliich  sweep  over  parts  of  the  West, 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  South. 
The  appeal  of  "INIother"  Jones  and  her  fellow 
prisoners  to  abolish  the  Military  Conunission 
authorized  by  the  Governor  to  try  them,  is 
dismissed  by  the  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court. 
Frank  S.  Black,  ex-Governor  of  New  York, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Troy. 

March  23. — Governor  Oddie,  of  Nebraska,  signs 
a  bill  forbidding  finish  prize-fights. 

March  25. — Floods  in  Oliio  and  Indiana  cause 
great  loss  of  life. 

March  26. — The  flood  situation  is  made  worse 
by  cold  weather. 

James  Hamilton  Lewis,  Democrat,  is  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  full 
term,  and  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  Republi- 
can, is  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  unseating  of  William  Lorimer. 

Flood  warnings  are  sent  out  along  the  lower 
JSlississippi  River. 


Setting  Her  Right. — Angry  Purcha.ser 
— "  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had  got 
as  many  as  twelve  eggs  in  one  day  from 
those  eight  hens  you  sold  me?  " 

Poultry  Raiser — "  Yes,  ma'am." 

Angry  Purchaser — "  Then  why  is  it 
that  I'm  never  able  to  get  more  than  two 
eggs  from  them,  and  sometimes  not  so  many 
in  one  day?  " 

Poultry  Raiser — "  I  don't  know, 
ma'am,  unless  it's  because  you  look  for 
eggs  too  often.  .Now,  if  you  look  for  them 
only  once  a  week  I  feel  quite  positive  that 
you  will  get  just  as  many  eggs  in  one  day 
as  I  did." — Exchange. 


WICKES 

Oak  Refrigerator 


Opal    Glass 
Lined 


Meainrementa;      Height  45  In 

Width  36  In.    Depth  21    In. 

Ice  Capacity  100  ponndi 


M5 


Direct  from  factory  to  aier 

1  lere'j  lifetime  refrig- 
erator service  and  sat- 
isfaction  for  only 
$31.75!  A  genuine 
•WICKES, "made  of 
Stjlid  Oak  and  lined 
throughout  with  beau- 
tiful sanitary  OPAL 
GLASS,  7-16  in.  thick. 
"  Better  than  marble." 
A  splendid  example  of  the  fine  cabinet  work  for  which 
The  Brunswick- Balke-CoUender  Company  lias  been 
famous  for  over  half  a  century.  At  the  factory  price, 
this  model  costs  you  no  more  than  an  ordinary  "enam- 
eled" refrigerator. 

Tile    Exterior,     German-Silver    Trimmed, 
SMne    size  Refrigerator,  specially  priced 

\\'c    also    make    Refrigerators    from    $16    upwards. 

Investigate  the  Wonders  of 

Double  Refrigeration 

The  Wickes  Model  230,  at  the  factory  price  of  $31.75, 
is  not  only  a  great  bargain,  but  the  Wicke*  principle. 
which  gives  double  refrigeration  from  every  pound  of  ice, 
means  amazing  economy  in  ice  bilk.  Investigation 
will  prove  it.  Money  refunded  if  the  WICKES  is  not 
exactly  as  represented. 

Richly  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Shows  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Wickes  Refrigerators,  ex- 
plains Wickes  principle  of  double  refrigeration,  quotes  low 
factory-to-user  prices.      Write  now  to  Dept.  2-L. 

The    Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Company 

Waba»h  Ave.at  Harrison SL.Chicago.  29-3 1 W.  32nd  St. , New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities.  (Established  Over  60  Years) 

HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  message  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  M.D.  A 
new  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highest  attributes  of  womanly 
character.    Ji.oo  net;  by  mail  Ji.io. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS 


FOR  GIRLS 


COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


For  Baby,  Nothing  Matches 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Nurse  your  baby  if  you  can — by  all  means.  But,  if 
you  can't,  give  it  Holstein  Cows'  Milk— the  nearest 
substitute  for  breast  milk. 

Babies  fed  on  fresh  clean  Holstein  milk  have  the  best 
food  medical  science  has  been  able  to  discover  and  they 
show  it.  They  have  firm  flesh  and  keen  appetites; 
they  enjoy  regular  and  peaceful  sleep.  Indigestion 
never  interferes  with  their  steady  growth. 

Holstein  Cows'  Milk  corresponds  closely  to  breast 
milk;  for  many  babies,  no  modification  is  necessary. 

The  moderate  amount  of  fat  it  contains  is  in  the 
form  of  minute  globules  that  are  easily  and  rapidly 
digested.  In  ordinary  milk,  the  fat  is  not  only  exces. 
sive  in  quantity,  but  the  globules  containing  it  are  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  those  in  Holstein  milk. 

Try  Holstein  Cows'  Milk  for  baby.  It  will  give  yoiu 
baby  the  vitality  needed  for  the  steady  growth  it  should 
be  making. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk  " 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

23  L  American  Building.   Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  rorrect  use 
of  words,  thr  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  i;  cun- 
iulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that   no  nolic 
tcill  betaken  of  anonymous  coinmunicalions. 


"  D.  A.  Cr.,"  Jersey  City.  N.  J. — Usape  seems 
to  sanction  "Every  one  nowadays  must  aim  for  a 
liiijli  standard  of  elllciincy  if  tluy  would  reap  tlie 
fruits  of  worldly  "success."  and,  since  grammatical 
accuracy  sliould  lie  tautrht  l)y  example  rather  than 
liy  precept,  for  lannuafie  came  llrst  and  grammar 
after,  and  lias  been  after  it  ever  since,  exam|)lesof 
such  usage  aro  cited  below.  The  pronoun  used  to 
refer  to  every  one  is  often  in  the  plural,  this  being 
due  to  tiie  absence  in  the  language  of  a  singular 
pronoun  of  common  gender,  thus  causing  the  viola- 
tion of  grammatical  concord  sanctioned  by  usage. 

Dr.  Samuel  John.son.  the  eminent  English  le.\i- 
cographer  and  graiuinarian,  in  his  translation  of 
Lobo's  "Voyages"  (p.  !)9),  wrote:  "  Etery  one 
sacrifices  a  cow  or  more,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  wealth  or  devotion."  Tliis  work  was 
published  in  1735.  Sir  Cieorge  Da.sent.  the  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  in  184.3  was  assistant  editor  of 
The  Times.  London,  and  in  1853  was  professor 
of  English  literature  and  modern  liistory  at 
King's  College.  London,  and  examiner  of  civil 
service  commissioners,  wrote  in  his  "Annals  of  an 
Eventful  Life"  (vol.  i.  eh.  I),  published  in  1870: 
"Ecery  one  had  made  up  their  minds  that  I  was 
to  be  one  thing,  and  I  came  out  another." 

W.  H.  Mallock.  the  nephew  of  James  Anthony 
Froude.  and  himself  author  of  several  important 
works  on  pliilosophy  and  sociology,  as  well  as 
contributor  to  the  British  Conli  mporary  Rfview 
and  The  Nineteenth  Century,  wrote  in  his  "The 
New  Republic;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philos- 
ophy" (p.  94):  "Every  one  then  looked  about 
them  silently,  in  suspense  and  expectation."  And 
well  they  might,  for  when  the  language  lacks  the 
means  of  expression  the  genius  of  language  sup- 
plies it. 

"R.  W.  S."  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. — "One  of  the 
newest  encyclopedias,  in  speaking  of  the  power 
of  the  cantel  to  withstand  the  changing  climate, 
uses  the  phrase,  'the  awful  climate':  and  in 
speaking  of  the  animal's  social  habits  it  says. 
'It  is  unhappy  when  alone.'  Are  the  adjectives 
awful  and  unhappy  properly  u.sed  in  describing 
climatic  conditions  and  qualities  of  animals?" 

Only  that  wliich  inspires  awe  is  awful.  There 
may  be  climatic  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  as  the  Sahara  Desert,  for  instance,  which 
are  correctly  so  described,  as  the  occurrence  of 
the  khamsin  in  Egypt,  the  siroeco  in  Algiers,  the 
harmattan  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  These 
are  all  hot.  dry  winds,  that  raise  great  clouds  of 
sand  and  dust,  and  are  very  exhausting  to  all  ex- 
posed to  them. 

Certain  lower  animals  suffer  from  lack  of  com- 
panionship and  from  some  other  ill  conditions 
in  a  way  that  seems  very  similar  to  a  higher 
animal's  suffering.  Therefore,  unhappy  may  well 
describe  the  state  of  distress  of  such  an  animal 
when  deprived  of  companionship. 

"C.  N".  D.."  Baltimore.  Md. — "Please  give  me 
your  opinion  as  to  the  correct nes,s  of  the  following 
sentence:  '  I  can  not  but  belitve  our  case  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  evidence.'  etc. 
If  it  be  correct  to  say  "can  not  Init.'  would  it  not 
be  just  as  effective  and  make  the  sentence  just 
as  strong  to  eliminate  those  words  altogether'?" 

"I  can  but  believe  that"  and  "I  can  not  but 
believe  that"  are  stronger  statements  than  "I 
lielieve  that."  The  former  mean  "No  other  view 
is  possible — I  am  driven  to  the  belief  that."  I 
can  but  believe"  means  "I  can  only  believe"; 
"I  can  not  but  beUevc"  means  "  I  can  not  do  any- 
tliing  else  than  believe" — which  is.  indeed,  the 
same  thing,  but  is  more  vigorously  exprest. 

"F.  S.  B.."  Giulford  College.  N.  C— "Whv  is 
Turkey  called  'The  Sick  Man  of  Europe,'  and 
who  is  the  author  of  the  plirase?  " 

It  was  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  who.  in 
1844.  called  the  Ottoman  Empire  "The  Sick  Man 
of  Eiu-ope."  The  Tiu-kish  empire  had  been  de- 
clining in  power  for  several  centuries. 
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Grow  Quicker  and 
Bigger  Crops 

of  Garden  Beans,  Soy  Beans,  Sweet 
Peas,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Any  Legume 

by  inoculating  your  seed  with 

Ferguson's    Nitrogen 
Fixing  Bacteria 

They  increase  crops  25',n  to  6o%.  Give  larger 
yields  than  expensive  fertilizer.  Save  labor  and 
money.  Tried  and  tested  by  thousands.  Simple 
directions  sent — just  mix  Ferguson's  Bacteria  with 
your  seed.  They  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  con- 
vert it  into  nitrates  available  for  plant  food  and 
give  it  to  the  plant.  Bigger  and  quicker  crops  are 
assured — improve  soil  for  future  crops — make  good 
crops  on  barren  soil,  improve  crops  on  good  land. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

Send  two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  acre  package 
FERGUSON'S  BACTERI.V  or  $9.00  for  s  acres; 
Soc  for  garden  size — sent  prepaid  with  full  instruc- 
tions. Be  prepared  in  time,  order  now.  Write  today 
for  booklet  and  prooi  of  results.  Agents  wanted 
for  certain  communities. 

i        HOMEWOOD  NITROGEN  CO. 


=    Dept.  E,  55  Liberty  St. 


New  Yoik  City     = 
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Are  You  Seeking 

a  Summer-Home  or  a  Farm? 
Do  you  •want  property  at  the 
Sea  Shore  or  in  the  Moun- 
tains? In  another  section  of 
this  magazine  •will  be  found 
several  choice  Summer 
Home  and  Farm  offers.  If 
you  do  not  find  what  you 
desire  write  us.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  information 
about  Summer  Resorts  and 
Properties  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  Address  Real 
Estate  Directory, 

TheljterdrxDigest 

44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York  City 


riON'cl  tincl  Pesoff  Directotij 


ST.  MORITZ 


SWITZERLAND'S    MOST 
FASCINATING    RESORT 


llur/J 
renaWHed 
\iin€rat 
springs 
and  Haths, 
U'tth  latest 
/rnpr<tiir- 
tnent . . 


Till': 

MPOItT- 

OF  Till': 
ALI'M 


Illustrated 

Buoklet 

from 

Swiss 

Federal 

Railways, 

241  Fifth 

Avenue, 

New  York 


Jlou'ins  out  of  the  Lake  of  St.  Morilz 


EUROPEAN 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Cloied 
Automobilef  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  including 
57.000  on  the  Continent' 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto."  fully  describes  our 
services.    Free  on  request. 

Write  to  Its  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  E 


THE    INTERNATIONAL 

AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand,  London,  England 


j5|IpOH.MORTHWt^ 

CALEDONIAN  RYS.     ' 

WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

Offer  to  the  AnMrican.  Toomt 

CONVENIENT  TRAVEL  FAQUTIES 

To  visit  tKc  priDcip*! 

Scenic,  Historic.  Health 

l..ocalitir»  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

tntereetinc  illuatrsted  btermture  ukI  alj  i&fonnAtJOD  e*A' 
be  obtained  «t  tht  American  office  of  tka  compuiie* 
A.  a  WAND.  Aseot.  287  <A)  StJi  A»e..  N.  Y. 


,5ee  Switzerland 


Xotbing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler's Guide  in  Switzerlanil,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads, hotels,  pointsof  interest, etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
n  Jf  Bnrean  of  Switzerland, 
^^t^'  \>n  FifthAvc.New  York  City  ' 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  for  DAY  BY  DAY  ITINERARIES 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  CO. 
(34th  Year)  175  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York 


COOK'S  TOURS 

All  Expenses  Included 

FIIRflPF  ^tventy  Spring^  and  Summer 
L.UIIUI  L  'lours,  com|)rising;  Tours 
(ftr  Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.    All  Routes.    Special    Features. 

Tours  to  Land  of  Midnight  Son, 
Russia,  etc.  Summer  Tour  to  Ori- 
ental Lands. 

INri  IKIVF       For  Individuals,  Fam- 

INDEPENDENT   ties,  arranged    for 
TmiDC  travel  in  America,  the 

lUUKS  Orient  or  Europe. 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

Send  for  Program  desired. 
Our  complete  chain  0/15$  offices 
A  round  the  IVorid /urn  is/ies  un- 
equalled and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenoe,  N.  Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Ckicago.San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Travelers'   Clieqiies    are 

liood  All  Over  the  IVorld. 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

.Ground  the  World 

Westward,  September  20. 

Eastward,  November  15. 
Mediterranean  April  12,  Tune  3,  7,  28. 
Northern  Route  May  7,  June  24. 
North  Cape— Russia  June  24. 

BEACON  TOURS 

Holy  Land  April  23,  July  1. 
Italy— England  Apr  26,  May  17,  Jun  28,  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  11,  14,  28,  July  2,  5. 
Norsvay  June  25.  Music  Lovers'  July  2. 
Book  Lovers'  June  28.  Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mats. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAIHE  -rOURS.    GLENS  FALLS,  N.  T. 


BRIGHTON,        PRINCES  HOTEL 

Grand  Avenue.  Hove.  Tel.  "2484.  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literary  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf. Tennis,  Crocinet.  Bath- 
ing, Aviation  Apply,  Manager.  PRINCES 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON,  ENGLAND. 


LONDON     HOTELS 


J.W'^'^'V*.W*'W>UIWIM»UIWIIWIUIIUI>UtlUlfU*IVIIWC, 


London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
THE    GORING    HOTEL 

\     Grosvenor    Gardens,    London,    S.  W. 
t  Built  ill  1910  on  the  American  plan.       Every  E 
;  Bcdiocin  has  its  own  Private  Bathroom. 

The  situation  is  right  in  the  heart  of  fash- 
ionable London.  The  Hotel  stands  in  private 
sronnds  away  from  any  street  noises. 

Tariff  from  T.iterarr  Di'^fst  Travel  Bureau, 
-14-r;0    Kii^t    J3r,l    Str.'.'l,    N.w    York    Citv. 


9tniiniiniin>in>vu«winiin<iniintwvumvwiniiniiniiiwp 


0PP08ITKTHB   BRITISH   Ml'SElTM 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modern  Tem- 
Iierance  Hotel.  Bedroom,  Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  $1.32;  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  $2.04.  liooklet  from  Digest  Travel 
lEui-fiiM.     t'ulileH:  **Thackei-;iy,  West«ent,  London.^' 


London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

1 7a  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    (|10.50)    weekly. 


Tmvel  tind  Rcsorf  Direc  tori) 
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I  lie   must   bcduliiul  regions  ol 

EUROPE 

aie  situated  on  the  lines  of  the 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway       A 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  M 
(luaint  cities,  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  witliin  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiftd  motor  tri]) 
in  the  world. 

Descriptive     pamphlets,    maps 
and  information  from 

.   P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 
I         281  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
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""oT"  University  Travel 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  which  offers  some- 
thing more,  something  other,  than  acceler- 
ated sightseeing.  We  make  much  of 

LEISURELY  ITINERARIES 
SCHOLARLY  LEADERSHIP 
SPECIAL  FACIUTIES 

e:orof=>e:: 

ITALY — Sail  May  14,  June  28. 
SPAIN— Sail  May  17. 
GREECE — Sail  June  7,  14  and  21. 

(Our  Own  Y.ACHT  "ATHENA") 
NORW.AY— Sail  June  14  and  17. 
ENGLAND— Sail  June  28. 

Round  -tHe  NA/orld: 

WESTWARD— Sail  Sept.  1 1 ,  Oct.  4, 

Nov.  I. 
EASTWARD— Sail  Nov.  i  and  is. 

Sou'tH  ^Vmerica: 

Via  PANAMA— Sail  July  s. 
Send  for  announcements. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Personally    Coiiducted    Parties  in 

May.  Jnne  and  Jnlv  to  the 
COXTI.XKiXT  AiM>  BitlTISH  l$I,l!:S 
IVORW.%V,  SIVKDE.V  &  DEIVMARK 

SEND  FOR   ITINERARIES. 
H^e  have  utiequalled  facilities Jor  booking 
European  passages  on  all  steamers  from 
New  York  or  Boston.      Write  for  any  iti- 
formation  pertaining  to  travel. 

George  E.  Marsters 

248  Washi  ngton  St. .  Boston    31  W.  30th  St. .  N,  T. 


Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

All  parties  carefully  selected.    For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Europe3?ES$260 

1- —  ly.  Best  routes,  ^ 


l)est  management,  best  testimoniaU,  and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOURS. 8  BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 


GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.    Ideal  Trips. 

Sailings  June  and  July  to  Naples  and  the 
North.    E.  W.  Van  Duien,  542  W.  124  St.,  N.Y. 


FITUr^PF     '''?''^'?^  Party.     Leadership 


of  college  professor.   June 
to.4.ugust.  ModerateCost. 

COLLEGIAN  TOURS,  EASTON,  PA. 


Choice    Tours    to    Europe 

.Sixth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tours,  161   Devonshire  St.,  Boston 


$370 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Other  popular  Tours.   University  men,  leaders 
ThaSheltonToari,  *J2  Old  South  Bld^.,  i:attnD,3l»i. 


2  LAST 
SPECIAL 
CRUISES 

WEST  INDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Apr    10,  16  days-$l45  up 
Apr.  30. 16     ••    -$145  '• 

ByS.S.VIClOklAI.LlSK 
and  MOLTKE 


Weekly   1  ours 

to    JA.MAICA     and    the 

I 'A.N  A. MA   CA.NAL 

CUBA,    HAYTI,    COLOMBIA, 
COSTA  RICA, 

by  '•  PRI  .V  Z"    and   other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  Land  ()!■  THK  MID- 
NIGHT   SII.N 
SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  4  FAROE 
ISLANDS,  ICELAND.  8PITZ- 
BEHGEN,   NORTH  CAPE, 
NORWAY 
I  rom  Haral>ur«.(lurinK  JUNE, 
JULY   and    AUGUST,    by    S.S 

VK'ioKi.^  i.risi:.  s  s  bik- 

.MAUCK4  S  iS.  METKOK 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience  Without  a  Crowd 

Kl  KOJ'K 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  in- 
cluding fifteen  days  automobil- 
iiigr,  April  12,  Spain  and  Portugal,  April 
25.  Seventeen  other  tours  to  Mediter- 
ranean, British  Isles,  North  Cape,  Rus- 
sia, and  General  European  Tours. 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  TRAVEL 
Italy,  Bavaria,  France,  England,  with 
lectures  by  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
M  Solomon  Reinach,  Signers  Biagi  and 
Villari  and  others.  Europe  interpreted  by 
some  of  its  master  minds.  All  travel  first 
class  and  only  best  hotels  used.    June  28. 

AUTOMOBILE  TOUKS 
Tours  to  Europe  including  from  ten  days 
to  five  weeks  automobiling  in  England, 
France,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Dolomites, 
and  Black  Forest.  June  11,  12,  19,  July 
1  and  later, 
AKOl'.N'U  the  WORLD,  Year's  Tour,  July  1, 

Other  Tours,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  &  Dec. 
U  'hich  booklet  may  we  send  you  ? 

R.iyniond    &    Wliitcoinb    4  o. 
Boston,    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 


EUROPE 

At  Bloderate  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  British  Isles.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.    Small  parties. 

Pension  Tours 

For  the   summer  vacation. 
#275.00  upwards. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

R.AVMOND  &  Whitcomb  Co. ,  Agents 

Boston  N.Y.  Phila.  Chicago  San  Fran. 


^^\~L.      .V^OeiT      TFtXyN/EL.      £.    "TOORS        •  f^ 


■SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK  # 

SCAIMDIIS/WI/VtN  TRAVEL  BOREAO 

la  BROAOWAy.OEM'L.AOEfxCV.  NEWyOR«CITy 


FIIRflPF  I'a'y  to  Scotland,  120  days. 
L.UIVV/r  i:,  J900.00-no  extras— finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line— Party  limited  to  three 
members.  Address  Babcock's  Tours. 
Established  1900,  137  Dean  St..    Brooklyn,  N.X. 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS      ' 

TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Italy  and  Central  Europe,  May  10, $800 

Scandinavia  and  Germany,  June  25 |405 

Egypt  and  Palestine,  May  10 $470 

Cultured  Leadership:  Inclusive  Prices.  "The 
Chauiauqua  Way,"'  containing  full  informa- 
tion, sent  free. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC   OPINION    (New  York)  combined  with  THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 

PublLhedby  Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company  (Adam  W.  Wa«nalU.  Pre..;  Benj.  F.  Funk,  Vice-Pre..;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy.  Trrai.;  W.  J.  Funh.  Scc'y).  44  «0  E.  23dS»..  New  York 
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New  York,  April   b2,  1913 


Whole  Number  1100 


run 


Topics   oe    the  Dat 


MR.  MORGAN 


THE  NOTE  OP  POWER  runs  through  all  the  estimates 
of  tlio  overshadowing  personality  "whose  career  ended 
on  the  last  day  of  March  in  the  city  of  the  CiBsars. 
Ranging  from  the  eulogies  of  friends  who  saw  in  him  the  noblest 
attributes  of  heart  and  brain  to  the  colder  estimates  of  critics 
who  regard  him  as  the  head  and  front  of  tendencies  inimical  to 
the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  the  appraisals  generally  concede 
that  his  death  has  removed  from  the  world  its  most  powerful 
private  citizen.  As  one  paper  remarks,  "kings  have  died, 
conquerors  have  fallen,  with  less  world  concern  than  attended 
the  dying  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  a  private  citizen  of  one 
of  the  youngest  nations."  It  is  no  sufficient  measure  of  his 
power,  the  same  paper  asserts,  to  say  that  he  gathered  to  him-  , 
self  a  fortune  running  into  hundreds  of  millions,  "or  that  he 
held  direct,  almost  personal,  control  over  banking  and  other 
institutions  with  assets  of  $2,000,000,000,  or  even  that  he  exer- 
cised domination  in  the  government  of  the  country's  credits, 
some  $23,000,000,000  in  all."  In  seeking  a  clue  to  his  career 
most  commentators  discover  two  outstanding  factors — his  own 
unlimited  faith  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  unquestioning  confidence  of  the 
investing  public  in  his  business  judgment  and  integrity.  More- 
over, he  thought  in  millions  where  other  men  thought  in  thou- 
sands, \\ith  the  result,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  that  his  power  expanded  until  "it  overshadowed 
in  some  aspects  the  authority  of  the  Government  itself."  "In 
his  greater  operations  he  was  indeed  a  partner  of  the  Govern- 
ment— -and  the  senior  partner,  for  the  force  which  he  wielded  . 
dictated  administration  policies  and  guided  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion," adds  the  Philadelphia  paper.  "For  a  parallel  case  of 
dominant  individuality  we  can  search  modern  history  in  vain," 
declares  the  Baltimore  News. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  the  press  com- 
ments leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  profound  impression  the  great 
financier  made  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  "W^ithout 
question,"  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  was  the  greatest  constructive  financier  in  the  world 
throughout  its  history";  and  we  find  the  same  estimate,  differ- 
ently phrased,  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  "His  was  the 
broadest  vision,  the  bravest  heart,  and  the  most  unbreakable 


word  in  the  whole  scene  of  American  constructive  effort," 
affirms  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  "All  things  considered," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "he  might  have  been  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful,  useful,  and  influential  private  citizen  in  the 
world."  As  viewed  by  the  Toledo  Blade,  he  was  "a  born  master 
of  men,  more  nearly  a  king  than  the  world  has  produced  since 
kingliness  was  a  matter  of  military  prowess."  Even  more 
superlative  are  the  tributes  of  his  friends  and  business  associates. 
Thus  Joseph  H.  Choate  describes  him  as  "the  greatest  power 
for  good  in  America,"  and  ascribes  his  influence  over  his  fellow 
men  to  "his  superb  and  never-failing  honesty."  To  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  was 
"the  greatest  man  of  the  age."  According  to  this  witness,  "he 
had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  heart  of  a  woman,"  and  "I 
never  knew  him  to  do  or  say  anything  that  seemed  dishonest 
or  mean."  Moreover,  says  Mr.  Gary,  Mr.  Morgan's  first  in- 
quir3'  in  regard  to  any  new  venture  in  times  of  financial  stress 
related  to  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  welfare  of  the  people 
at  large.  Mr.  Stotesbury,  one  of  JVIr.  Morgan's  partners,  indorses 
unqualifiedly  the  estimate  that  ranks  him  as  "the  greatest 
financier  the  world  has  ever  produced." 

"I  have  known  him  to  do  things  which  accomplished  great 
good  and  which  were  possibly  not  known  by  others  than  mj-- 
self,"  testifies  Cardinal  Farley,  while  the  Rt.  Rev.  David  H. 
Greer,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  pays  tribute 
•to  his  unpretentiousness,  his  "absolute  sincerity  and  integritj'," 
and  his  "affectionate  nature."  "He  was  the  possessor  of  a  big 
brain,  a  sincere  heart,  and  honesty  was  the  one  secret  of  his 
success."  Altho  "he  had  none  of  the  arts  of  popularity,  and 
little  aptitude  for  self-expression,"  remarks  Senator  Root,  "his 
was  the  most  commanding  and  controlling  figure  in  this  country." 
"He  acquired  a  great  fortune,"  adds  the  New  York  Senator, 
"by  making  the  prosperitj-  of  many  and  by  taking  his  fair  and 
just  share  of  that  prosperity."  To  John  Claflin,  President  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  "the  man  who 
above  any  other  combined  and  embodied  the  American  ideals  of 
enterprise  and  integrity  and  courage." 

Even  Mr.  Untermyer,  who  cross-examined  him  so  searchingly 
before  the  Pujo  Investigating  Committee,  bears  Avitness  as 
follows  to  the  purity  of  Mr.  Morgan's  motives: 
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"  Whatever  iimy  \>»  ono'H  vi«'ws  of  tlio  pcrila  to  our  tinamtiul 
ami  fconoinio  sssttta  (if  iho  <i>iic<'nt ration  of  the  eontrol  of 
enulit,  the  fa«'t  n-iiiaius  uiul  is  j^'oiu-rally  rt-cotjiiized  that  Mr. 
Moi^an  was  uniiimti'd  hy  hijfh  piirposu  and  that  he  never  know- 
ingly abust*il  his  aln^ost  ini-redihle  power." 

Turning  from  these  pers(Jnal  tributes  to  the  efforts  of  th< 
f.litors   to  ••Imruj'terize  and   exijUiin   his   genius,   we   encounter 


some  interesting  generalizations.  "In  the  two  w^ords  character 
and  concentration,  the  concentration  of  resources,  we  find  the 
key  to  his  career."  says  the  Xew  York  Times.  Simplicity  and 
directness  of  thought,  according  to  The  Sun,  were  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  man.  "His  grasp  of  detail,  his  mastery  of 
essential  principles,  his  perception  of  the  practical,  and  his  in- 
stantaneous rejection  of  the  irrelevant,  were  the  properties  of  a 
mind  of  the  first  class,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal;  and  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  we  read:  "Mr.  Morgan's  genius  was  en- 
tirely constructive.     He  exemplified  and  served  the  dominant 


tei»den«'ieH  of  the  age — oonihination.  efficiency,  and  economy." 
To  the  New  York  World  he  represents  'a  link  between  the 
linanr-ial  l)arbarism  of  the  (Jould-Kisk  regime  and  the  financial 
diinocracy  which  is  the  ne.xt  great  i)romise  of  the  Itepublic." 
Says  this  j)aper: 

A  halt  has  already  come  in  the  business  of  exploitation. 
Kven  Mr.  Morgan's  power  was  rapidly  waning  as  government 
came  more  and  more  to  assert  its  sovereignty  over  plutocracy. 
The  system  which  he  built  up  with  so  much  skill  and  effort  is 
(loomed  to  crumble.  The  Morgan  empire  is  one  that  the  .satraps 
can  not  govern,  and  will  not  be  ix'rmitted  to  govern.  In  time 
little  will  remain  e-xeept  the  feeling  of  bewilderment  that  a 
self-ruling  people  should  e\'er  have  allowed  one  man  to  wield 
so  much  power  for  good  or  e\nl  over  their  prosperity  and  general 
welfare,  however  much  abilitj-  and  strength  and  genius  that  man 
possest." 

The  idea  that  Mr.  Morgan's  death  marks  the  passing  of  an 
era  of  centraUzation  in  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  has 
wide  currency  both  in  this  country-  and  abroad.  Thus  a  London 
dispatch  quotes  "some  of  our  keenest  financial  observers" 
as  predicting  that  "the  work  of  decentralization  in  America 
which  has  already  begun  will  from  now  on  make  more  rapid 
progress."  This  view  is  shared  in  this  country  by  such  papers 
as  the  Buffalo  Times,  Washington  Post,  New  York  Times, 
American,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Iron 
Age,  Newark  Evening  News,  Milwaukee  Leader,  and  Chicago 
News  and  Tribune.  Especially  interesting  on  this  point  is  the 
comment  of  The  Iron  Age,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
Morgan  pubhcation: 

"Mr.  Morgan's  career  ends  with  the  assertion  of  a  pronounced 
sentiment  against  the  indindual  acquirement  of  such  power  as 
he  used  so  splendidly  for  the  material  upbuilding  of  the  country. 
It  marks  a  transition." 

And  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  we  read: 

"There  will  not  be  another  leader  exactly  hke  Mr.  Morgan. 
This  by  no  means  implies  that  there  will  not  be  men  of  his 
abihty,  if  not  of  his  genius,  but  the  opportunity  has  been  closed 
to  some  extent  to  a  career  of  construction  hke  his  by  the  growth 
of  the  country  and  by  recent  changes  in  the  financial  mechanism. 
The  concentration  of  monetary  power  which  was  the  subject 
of  attack  by  the  Pujo  Committee  was  almost  entirely  personal. 
There  must  be  concentration  in  future,  but  its  character  is 
hkely  to  change  from  a  personal  to  an  official  or  semi-official 
authority,  which  everybodj-  will  recognize.  The  very^aet  that 
it  is  formal  and  recognized  will  be  an  advantage,  becauee  it  will 
bring  the  leadership  in  the  market  out  into  the  open,  where  it 
will  be  subject  to  fewer  jealousies  and  misconceptions. 

"In  order  to  attain  this  result,  however,  there  must  be  changes 
in  our  banking  organization  which  wiU  accord  at  once  with  the 
necessity  for  concentration  and  vath.  the  demand  for  its  e.xercise 
in  accordance  with  sound  and  estabhshed  rules." 

"Mr.  Morgan  liked  to  be  called  a  patriot,"  notes  the  Phila^ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  "and  his  associates  unite  in  accrediting 
to  him  an  immense  service  to  all  the  people  of  this  country  when 
he  unfalteringly  stood  against  the  wastefulness  of  corporate 
competition."  When  Harvard  conferred  upon  liim  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  in  1910,  President  Lowell  characterized  him  as  a 
"public-spirited  citizen,  .  .  .  Avho  by  his  skill,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  courage  has  twice  in  times  of  stress  repelled  a  national  danger 
and  financial  panic."  Commenting  on  these  services,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  says: 

"Of  the  late  financier's  usefulness  in  two  national  crises  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  If,  while  saving  the  credit  of  the 
Government  in  1895  and  protecting  industry  from  further 
panic  twelve  years  later,  the  house  of  Morgan  made  large  profits, 
that  is  a  matter  which  reflects  in  no  way  upon  the  service  per- 
formed. Those  tAvo  performances  furnish  the  measure  of  Mr. 
Morgan  as  a  directing  genius  of  finance." 

"He  unquestionably  hastened  the  development  of  industrj-- 
in  the  United  States,"  says  the  SociaUst  Milwaukee  Leader, 
because  "he  brought  production,  transportation,  and  finance 
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into  direct  relation.  "  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  finds  further 
evidence  of  his  patriotism  in  the  fact  that  "he  never  sold  short 
any  securities  whatever,"  but  "followed  his  father's  advice 
always  to  be  a  bull  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

His  critics,  however,  are  not  at  a  loss  in  presenting  the  other 
side  of  the  ca.se.  "There  were  two  fatal  defects  in  his  phi- 
losophy," affirms  the  Philadelphia  North  American: 

"He  believed  that  prosperity  is  created  by  the  dead  weight 
and  brute  force  of  masses  of  money,  whereas  it  is  created  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  average  dollar.  And  he  measured  prosperity 
by  bank  balances  and  sales  of  securities  instead  of  by  the  welfare 
of  the  average  citizen." 

When  public  opinion  has  had  time  to  form  a  more  judicial 
estimate  of  his  career,  suggests  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
it  may  conclude  that  his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country  led 
him  too  far  in  his  campaign  of  exploitation.    We  read: 

"History  has  produced  great  financiers  who,  in  an  era  of  public 
excitement  and  speculative  excesses,  devoted  all  their  individual 
powers  to  the  work  of  restraining  and  controlling  the  dangerous 
tenden(!ies  of  the  day.  It  will  always  remain  a  matter  of  deeply 
interesting  discussion  just  how  events  financial  would  have 
moved  in  1901  and  1902,  had  Mr.  Morgan  pursued  a  policy  of 
that  nature. 

!'That  he  did  not  pursue  such  a  policy,  but  elected  rather  to 
lead  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  exploitation;  that  he  appa- 
rently saw  no  limit[to  the  possibility  of  new  machinery  of  hundred- 
million  and  thousand-million  amalgamations — these  well-known 
facts  will  be  the  crux  of  later  historical  controversy  over  the 
great  career  now  ended.  It  is  perhaps  too  early,  even  now,  to 
pass  judgment  finallj-  on  that  episode.  Some  questions  involved 
in  it,  such  as  the  period's  utter  misconception  of  the  capacity 
of  credit  and  capital  to  endure  the  prodigious  strain  imposed, 
have  been  settled  by  subsequent  events.  Others,  such  as  eco- 
nomic necessity  or  value  of  the  enormous  industrial  combinations, 
are  still  matters  of  active  controversy,  to  which  only  future 
economic  history  can  give  a  conclusive  answer." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  is  concerned  lest  the  newspaper  lauda- 
tion.of  Mr.  Morgan's  career  should  tend  to  establish  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  wrong  ideal  of  greatness: 

"That  a  poet,  or  philosopher,  or  painter,  or  musician  may 
■conceivably  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  owner  of  any  possible  amount  of  money  is  prac- 
tically ignored.  In  good  round  terms  Mr.  Morgan  is  spoken  of 
in  most  of  the  newspapers  before  us  as  the  greatest  American 
of  our  time.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  young  man  who 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  accounts  given  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
achievements  without  feeling  that  he  was  the  consummate 
product  of  our  era,  must  be  peculiar 

"The  suggestion  we  make  is  that  granted,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
that  the  deceased  was  all  that  is  claimed  for  liim,  it  is  a  misuse 
of  language  to  characterize  him  as  one  of  the  great  men,  if  not 
the  greatest  man,  of  the  age.  Much  more  carefully  qualified 
language  must  be  employed  if  the  standards  of  excellence  in- 
herited by  the  American  people  are  not  to  be  set  aside 

"It  is  important  to  have  the  public  mind  protected  from  the 
delusion  that  it  is  by  the  activities  of  men  like  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  not  by  the  \'irtues  of  the  industrious  millions,  that  the 
country  prospers." 

To  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Mr.  ^lorgan  represents  "not  a 
civiUzed  but  a  barbaric  force": 

"One  looks  in  vain  over  the  work  of  this  master  genius  to 
discover  any  recognition  of  humanity,  any  effort  to  do  good  to 
the  soul  of  man,  any  yielding  of  the  stern  principle  that  one 
power  must  dominate,  at  the  cost  of  blood  and  lives  and  tears." 

The  Sociahst  New  York  Call  is  skeptical  concerning  the  tower- 
ing image  of  Mr.  Morgan  reflected  in  the  press,  discounting  it 
as  "an  allegory — alraosi  a  myth."  According  to  this  view,  he 
"was  merely  the  symbol  of  the  "vast  social  productive  forces." 

Some  of  the  most  notable  movements  or  events  in  which 
Mr,  Morgan  figured  are  summarized  as  follows  by  The  Wall 
JSlreet  Joiirnal: 

"The  development  of  foreign-exchange  business  and  closer 
financial  relations  with  the  European  bankers. 


"The  enlistment  of  foreign  capital  on  a  large  scale  in  American 
enteri)ri.ses. 

"The  protection  of  the  United  Slates  Oovernment  from 
repudiation  by  the  bond  sales  in  th'e  second  Cleveland  Admin- 
istration. 

"The  elaboration  of  a  policy  of  cooperation  among  bankers 
and  railroad  men  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cutthroat  com- 
petition, and  securing  saf<'ty  to  investors. 

"The  reorganization  of  railroads  going  int«»   the  iiands  of  n-- 


ceiver  as  a  result  of  destructive  competition,  and  the  management 
of  the  reorganized  railroads  by  voting  trust,  interlocking  control, 
and  gentlemen's  agreements  designed  to  secure  cooperation. 

"The  work  of  procuring  stability  in  the  conduct  of  industrial 
companies  by  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  other  large  industrial  concerns. 

"The  contest  with  Harriman  and  the  final  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  which  produced  the  Northern  Pacific  panic. 

"The  assistance  rendered  in  the  panic  of  1907.  ' 

"The  concentration  of  banking  power  by  the  combination 
of  banks  and  trust  companies  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before 
attempted  in  this  country." 
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THE    WORK    OF    FLOOD     AND    FIRE. 

Across  the  top  of  the  page  is  a  general  view  of  the  submerged  city,  and  below  is  seen,  at  the  left,  a  group  of  Dayton  residences  literally  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  flood,  and  at  the  right  a  business  building  destroyed-by  the  fire  which  followed.  The  center  picture  (copyrighted  by  the  Inter- 
national News  Service)  shows  people  clambering  to  safety  along  the  telegraph  wires.    The  loss  by  flood  and  flre  in  Dayton  may  reach  $80,000,000. 


LESSONS  IN  THE  RISING  OF  THE 
WATERS 

THE  DOWNWARD  REVISION  of  the  list  of  those 
drowned  in  the  floods  in  the  Middle  West  does  not  keep 
the  editors  of  that  region  from  agreeing  with  The  Ohio 
Farmer  (Cleveland)  that  the  "combination  of  eireumstanees — 
wind,  flood,  fire,  cold" — w^as  the  "worst  general  calamity  that 
has  ever  visited  this  section  of  the  United  States."  The  total 
number  of  deaths  in  Ohio  is  now  not  thought  likely  to  exceed 
500,  and  in  Indiana  50.  Estimates  of  the  complete  damage  to 
property  run  from  $100,000,000  to  $350,000,000.  And  while  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  forewarned,  and  may  thus 
escape  the  fate  of  those  trapt  in  the  rising  of  the  Scioto  and 
the  Miami,  much  loss  of  property  is  expected  as  the  flood  waters 
sw'eep  southward  to  the  Gulf.  Railway  men  a<%  said  to  believe 
that  the  damage  to  steam-railroad  propert}'  alone  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  may  reach  $50,000,000.  The  steel  trade,  according 
to  trade  authorities,  was  "hit  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  its  pro- 
ductive capacity."  Then  there  are  streets,  bridges,  sewers,  and 
lighting  and  power  systems  put  out  of  commission,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  destruction  of  factories,  stores,  homes,  and  farms. 

It  is  a  "staggering  lesson,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
it  should  reach  Congress  "with  force  enough  to  move  it  to 
action."  This  very  week  the  National  Drainage  Congress  meets 
in  St.  Louis,  and  these  calamities,  as  President  Wilson  remarks, 


"make  clearer  than  ever  before  the  imperative  and  immediate 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  plan  for  drainage 
and  flood  control."  "It  is  not  enough  to  build  reservoirs,  dams^ 
and  levees,"  notes  the  Chicago  Record-Herald;  "there  must  be 
truly  efficient  and  economical  building  of  such  works,  which  will 
conserve  as  well  as  preserve."  The  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat 
reminds  its  readers  that  flood  control  has  never  yet  been  attempt- 
ed on  the  necessary  scale : 

"Measures  of  prevention  have  been  few  and  of  a  temporizing 
kind.  Dams,  reservoirs,  and  levees  are  often  insecurely  built. 
The  expense  of  such  structures  made  sure  is  apt  to  be  viewed 
with  dismay.  It  is  true  that  the  incidental  benefits,  in  addition 
to  flood  control,  are  many  and  give  extensive  returns.  The  first 
cost  of  a  comprehensive  system  has  beta  a  barrier.  In  many 
cases  there  are  geographical  complications,  such  as  rivers  that 
reach  through  more  countries  than  one.  Questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion must  be  counted  in  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  required. 
Flood  legislation  on  the  scale  evidently  necessary  is  practically 
a  new  proposition." 

The  plan  set  forth  in  the  Newlands  Bill  was  discust  in  last 
week's  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat  suggestions  for  flood  prevention  which  have  frequently 
appeared  in  print.  Now,  however.  Congress  is  more  likely  to 
act  than  ever  before,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  believes 
that  much  can  be  done  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  his  De- 
partment.   He  says: 

"We  must  adopt  an  adequate  system  for  the  control  of  runofif 
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EASTEK    WEEK    IN    DAYTON. 

A  view  of  Main  Street  showing  the  depth  of  the  water  iplioto  copyrighted  by  the  International  News  Service)  appears  above  three  tj-pical 
scenes  following  the  abatement  of  the  flood.  They  show  militiamen  guarding  supplies  (photo  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood),  pure 
water  being  served  from  beer  kegs,  and  the  rescue  of  a  family  from  a  tottering  house  (phpto  copyrighted  by  the  International  News  Service). 


at  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  . 
Each  small  river  is  a  part  of  a  larger  river  and  the  larger  ri\  er 
a  part  of  the  great  stream  which  finally  carries  the  flood  to  the 
ocean.  These  streams  act  as  giant  sewers.  It  is  necessary  to 
deepen  or  straighten  channels,  build  levees,  and  possibly  go  into 
the  problem  of  forestation  to  deal  with  the  problem." 

Reforestation  is  urged  in  many  quarters.  Indeed,  saj's  the 
Chicago  News,  "aside  from  the  building  of  levees  to  protect  the 
surrounding  lands  from  overflow,  there  seems  to  be  little  other 
recourse."    But,  it  adds, 

"One  great  obstacle  to  this  in  Ohio  is  that  there  is  practicallj' 
no  waste  land.  Farms  occupy  94  per  cent,  of  the  State's  area, 
and  over  7S  per  cent,  of  these  farm  lands  are  impro\'ed.  Agri- 
culture is  likewise  Indiana's  main  interest.  Its  farms  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  State's  area  and  are  extremely  valuable.  The 
low  watersheds  of  these  States  are  raising  crops  and  can  not  be 
turned  back  into  forest  tracts." 

Yet  could  we  once  get  the  rivers  under  control,  we  read  else- 
where in  The  News,  the  work  might  almost  pay  for  itself  in  fhe 
increase  of  agricultural  wealth: 

"Much  of  the  land  \\'hicli  might  be  cultivated  with  profit  is 
submerged  all  or  part  of  the  time.  Swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  were  estimated  b\'  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1907  to  amount  to  77,000.000  acres,  which  could  be 
drained  and  otherwise  made  fit  for  cultivation  at  an  a\erage  cost 
of  $15  an  acre.  Figuring  the  present  value  of  these  lands  at  an 
average  of  S8  an  acre  and  their  value  after  drainage  at  $60  an 


acre,  the  net  increase  in  value  after  paying  drainage  costs  was 
found  to  be  $2,849,000,000 

"Reasons  for  making  this  fertile  land  available  for  use — chiefly 
the  fact  that  the  population  is  growing  fast  and  that  the  land 
is  needed  to  raise- foodstuffs — ^add  force  to  the  movement  for 
controlling  the  coimtry's  rampaging  rivers. 

"With  a  proper  system  of  development  this  work  would  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  increased  land  values  that  might  properly 
be  made  to  meet  the  cost  of  adequate  river  control." 

"The  crime  of  the  pork  barrel,"  protests  the  Grand  Rapids 
Evening  Press,  is  responsible  for  the  recent  inundation.  For,  as 
the  Michigan  editor  sees  it: 

"This  Government  already  has  spent  more  than  $200,000,0(K) 
in  confining  the  Mississipi^i  and  its  feeders  within  tlieir  bound- 
aries. 

"This  money,  wisely  expended,  spent  according  to  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  plan,  would  have  made  life  and  property  safe 
forever  in  the  myriad  cities,  towns,  and  open  country  situated 
either  on  the  main  river  or  on  one  of  its  many  branches  or  sub- 
branches.  Because  it  has  been  foolishly,  heedlessly  expended 
we  have  year  after  year  a  flood  situation  that  only  China  would 
tolerate." 

An  interesting  suggestion  made  by  se^-eral  dailies  is  that  the 
Government  establish  wireless  stations  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  Such  a  system  would  be 
practicaUj'  storm-  and  flood-proof  and  cities  would  not  be  com- 
pletely isolated  when  the  ordinary  wire  telegraph  and  telephone 
svstems  are  broken  down. 
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WILL  THE  WEBB  LAW  WORK? 

Now  THAT  the  Wobb  Act,  prohibiting  the  interstate 
shipnifnt  of  .intoxicating  litjiiors  for  use  in  violation  of 
State  laws,  is  in  forci-,  the  (jiu'stion  is  being  asked, 
particularly  by  those  engag»'<l  in  antisaloon  activities,  and  by 
those  connected  with,  the  liquor  trade:  How  will  it  work?  The 
position  taken  by  one  oi)ponent  of  the  law,  the  Dayton  Journal, 
that  "in  rt<ality  it  amounts  to  nothing,  and  was  never  intended 
to  amount  to  anything,"  is  hardly  strengthened  by  the  experience 
of  the  Ix)uisvilh»  correspondent  of  Mida's  Criterion,  a  Chicago 
liquor-trade  journal.     He  thinks  it  "fairly  safe  to  say  that  no 
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CUBIST  IDEA  OF  AN  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR. 

Emphasizing  the  Dominant  Quality. 

—Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

statute  was  ever  passed  that  has  caused  such  widespread  com- 
ment, speculation,  and  inquiry  as  the  one  in  question."  Trav- 
elers for  Louisville  firms  tell  him  "that  as  soon  as  they  present 
their  cards  to  the  outside  houses  with  a  view  to  reaching  the 
head  and  doing  business,  they  are  bombarded  with  questions 
as  to  what  is  really  to  happen  under  the  law."  Something  has 
already  happened,  it  might  be  noted.  We  find  both  liquor-trade 
papers  and  Anti-Saloon  League  organs  summarizing  news  dis- 
patches telling  of  the  Southern  Express  Company's  instruction 
to  local  agents  not  to  receive  shipments  for  any  prohibition  terri- 
tory in  violation  of  the  Webb  Act.  They  also  quote  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Kansas, City  Star  as  follows: 

"Three  Kansas  City  railroads  issued  orders  to-day  to  their 
freight  departments  not  to  accept  shipments  of  liquor  into 
prohibition  States  except  at  the  shippers'  risk.  Two  railroads 
put  the  ban  on  liquor  shipments  into  Oklahoma  entirely. 

"The  legal  departments  of  the  otber  four  railroads  that  go 
west  and  south  from  Kansas  City  have  notified  the  freight 
departments  they  are  studying  the  new  law  and  that  instructions 
as  to  what  to  do  will  be  issued  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  railroads  refuse  to  accept  any  shipments  at  all  for 
Oldahoma.  For  shipments  into  Kansas  they  require  the  Uquor 
dealer  to  certify  that  the  order  is  bona  fide  and  that  the  name 
of  the  consignee  ig  on  file  in  the  liquor  dealer's  office.  The 
name  must  be  on  the  bill  of  lading.  They  also  require  the 
shipper  to  take  all  the  risk  and  give  up  the  right  to  claim  dam- 
ages if  the  liquor  is  seized  or  confiscated." 

Actual  seiziires  have  been  made  by  Oklahoma  officials  under 
the  Webb  Law,  and  South  Carolina  shipments  have  been  held 
up.     Congressman  Webb,  the  author  of  the  law,  thinks  that 


some  of  these  acts  will  soon  furnish  an  opportunity  for  a  judicial 
opinion  upon  its  constitutionality.  According  to  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  printed  in  The  New  Republic  (Weslerville,  O.), 
Mr.  Webb,  after  a  talk  with  Attorney-CJcmeral  Mclti-ynolds, 
"understands  that  the  Attorney-CJeneral  will  intervene  in  the 
first  case  that  is  brought  challenging  the  operation  of  this  law 
in  any  State  so  that  when  the  matter  is  carried  forward  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  test  ea.se,  th<!  Government  will  1m'  fully 
rei)rosented."  The  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  is  urged  not 
only  by  the  liquor  interests  and  by  those  opposed  to  the  measure 
on  principle,  but  by  such  legal  authorities  as  Senator  lioot  and 
former  Attorney-General  Wick(Tsham,  and  even  by  at  least  one 
Congressman  who  voted  for  the  bill  out  of  deferenc«»  to  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents.  President  Taft's  opposition  on  the 
same  ground  preceded  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Webb  Bill  over  his  veto.  He  explained  that  he  considered  "it 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  that  it  is  in' substance  and  effect  a  delegation  by 
Congress  to  the  States  of  the  power  of  regulating  interstate- 
commerce  in  liquors  which  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress." 

Another  objection  frequently  met  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  bill  prohibits  the  shipment  of  liquor  from  one  State  into 
another  in  case  (to  quote  the  law)  the  "liquor  is  intended  by 
any  person  interested  therein  to  be  received,  possest,  sold,  or 
in  any  manner  used  either  in  the  original  package  or  otherwise,  in 
violation  of  any  law  of  such  State."  That  is,  as  one  Congress- 
man argued  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  inhibition  "is  based 
upon  an  intent  existing  and  undisclosed  in  the  mind  of  the 
consignee"  to  use  the  liquor  unlawfully.  The  National  Bul- 
letin (Cincinnati)  of  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  As- 
sociation of  America  gives  out  this  information  for  those  readers 
who  are  anxious  to  know  what  new  situation  has  been  created 
in  the  wholesale  liquor  business  by  the  passage  of  the  law: 

"The  law  simply  prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  intoxicating  liquors  where  such  liquors  are  intended 
to  be  used  by  any  one  in  violation  of  any  law  of  any  State  or 
Territory  into  which  such  liquors  are  shipped. 

"That  is  all  there  is  to  it.     All  other  shipments  are  lawful.  .  .  . 

"The  law  provides  no  penalty.  It  can  not  be  enforced  in  a 
Federal  court  nor  by  any  Federal  official. 

"It  simply  delegates  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 

in  liquors  to  the  authorities  of  the  various  States 

."The  goods  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  State  into  which 
they  are  shipped  prior  to  delivery  to  the  consignee. 

"Before  the  Kenyon  Bill  became  a  law  they  did  not  become 
subject  to  the  laws  of  a  State  until  after  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee." 

The  Brewers'  Journal  (New  York)  is  less  patient: 

"The  'enforcement'  of  the  law  will,  to  some  extent,  hamper 
a  trade  which,  in  all  but  eight  of  the  States  forming  this  Union, 
is  considered  to  be  legitimate  and  legal;  and  it  will  compel 
many  brewers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  to  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  for  lawyers'  fees,  costs  of  legal  process,  etc.,  etc.;  it  will 
drive  many  men  engaged  in  the  trade  out  of  business,  and  all 
this  simply  because  a  few  prohibition  agitators  assert  that  the 
failure  of  prohibition,  so  far,  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  present  conditions,  intoxicants  can  be  shipped  into  'dry' 
territory.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  American  brewing 
industry  as  a  whole  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  we  are  firnaly 
convinced  that  if  there  be  a  possibility  of  strictly  enforcing  a 
law  prohibiting  and  thus  preventing  interstate  shipments  of 
intoxicants,  not  many  years  will  pass  until  that  law  shall  be 
revoked  by  Congress  at  the  indignant  command  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people." 

Somewhat  different,  of  course,  is  the  antiliquor  idea  of  what 
the  new  law  "will  do  and  what  it  Avill  not  do."  To  quote  a 
representative  editorial  appearing  in  The  New  Republic: 

"Inasmuch  as  no  State  has  prohibited  a  man  from  getting 
liquor  for  his  own  use,  it  follows  that  the  Webb  Law  will  not 
interfere,  and  was  not  intended  to  interfere,  with  a  man  sending 
outside  of  the  State  for  a  reasonable  quantity  for  his  own  use. 
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'But  this  thing  of  having  liquor  shipped  by  the  carload  or  in 
large  quantities  to  boot-leggers  to  l)e  peddled  out  under  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  law,  is  now  at  an  end 

"Under  State  search  and  seizure  laws,  the  local  officers  can 
now  seize  instantly  every  shipment  of  liquor  that  comes  to 
their  town  in  case  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be 
used  for  unlawful  purposes,  and  it  is  up  to  the  consignee  to  prove 
to  the  contrary." 

Aside  from  the  concrete  results  which  may  follow  the  work- 
ings of  this  legislation,  its  passage  by  Congress,  as  the  Kansas 
Citj'  Star  observes,  "shows  the  drift  of  public  sentiment." 
And  the  thoughts  of  many  editors  of  religious  journals  are 
reflected  in  this  paragraph  from  the  Xashville  Christian  Advocate: 

"The  prohibition  wave  is  truly  sweeping  onward.  The 
passage  of  the  Webb  Bill  has  heartened  the  whole  nation. 
Whether  or  not  the  bill  shall  be  pronounced  constitutional, 
the  ne.xt  movement  in  order  should  be  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  guaranteeing  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
prohibition  territory  from  interstate  invasion  of  its  rights." 


THE  PUBLISHER  AS  AMBASSADOR 

THE  APPOINTMENT  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  of  The 
World's  Work,  to  succeed  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  as  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
pleases  most  of  Mr.  Page's  fellow  editors,  and  perhaps  thrills 
some  of  them  with  anticipation.  A  few,  indeed,  wonder,  with 
the  Philadelphia  5uWean,  at  the  awarding  of  "the  grand  prize  of 
the  diplomatic  service  to  a  man  who  is  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  public,"  or  fear,  with  the  Boston  Transcript,  that  he 
■"may  find  the  duties  of  his  office  novel  to  the  point  of  perplex- 
ity." The  selection  of  the  editor  of  a  publication  "which  has 
been  most  steadily  eulogistic  of  the  new  President"  might  raise 
a  question  of  taste,  thinks  the  Boston  Herald.  And  what  the 
Springfield  Republican  calls  "the  pin-prick  of  a  critic"  is  found 
in  this  observation  of  the  New  York  Herald:  "Disraeli  made 
his  private  secretary  a  peer.  Why  should  not  a  P*resident  make 
his  publisher  an  Ambassador?"  But  these  "pin-pricks"  do 
not  occur  so  often  as  do  the  satisfied  declarations  that  "Mr. 
Page's  life  has  been  a  training  for  the  distinguished  responsi- 
bilities" of  his  post,  that  he  has  all  the  necessary  personal  qual- 
ifications, and  that  in  him  the  British  people  will  see  "a  fair 
human  presentment  of  the  American  Republic."  His  close 
associates,  so  the  Philadelphia  Record  hears,  speak  of  him  as  a 
!'born  diplomat,"  and  several  newspapers  recall  that  the  late 
0.  Henry  once  said  of  Mr.  Page: 

"He  cajQ  vrnte  a  letter  declining  a  contribution  with  thanks 
and  word  it  so  sweetly  that  the  recipient  can  take  the  letter 
to  a  bank  and  borrow  money  on  it." 

Since  Mr.  Page  is  now  for  the  first  time  a  prominent  official 
figure  before  the  American  public,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
ths,t  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina  fifty-eight  years  ago,  and 
received  his  education  in  Randolph-Macon  College  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Universitj-.     Since  then,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"He  has  been  successively  newspaper  reporter,  publisher, 
special  writer,  editor  of  The  Forum,  literary  adviser  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company,  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  and  editor  of 
The  World's  Work.  He  was  a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Country  Life  Commission,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  General 
Education  Board." 

Southern  enthusiasih  over  Mr.  Page's  appointment  and  his 
immediate  acceptance  appears  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch's assertion  that  "no  man  since  James  Russell  Lowell  has 
beenmore  splendidly  quahfied  to  represent  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  Court  of  St.  James's."  And  this  journal  adds  that 
the  choice  "must  command  the  profound  satisfaction  of  the 


country,"  since  "the  republic  of  letters  is  again  recognized  in 
the  field  of  American  statesmanship."  This  is  a  thought  which 
occurs  to  most  of  the  New  York  i)apers,  variously  stated.  Yet 
the  New  York  American  contends  that  "Mr.  Page  is  not  a 
'man  of  letters'  in  the  famiUar  sense  of  that  phrase."  He  is 
rather  a  man  of  affairs.  And  these  affairs  are  not  those  of 
private  gain,  but  "tho.se  of  contemporaneous  civilization." 
The  American  then  e.vplains: 

"He  has  made  great  investments  of  time  and  labor  in  the 
diffusion  of  practical  knowh'dge. and  in  the  promotion  of  a  thou- 
sand workal)le  ideas.   ...... 

"We  e.xpect  him  to  care  more  for  actualities  than, for  theories 
— to  be  more  interested  in  the  solid  things  of  American  civiliza- 


Co]),vili;litt'd   l»\    Pattl    ihfliil>=" 
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WALTER    HINES    PAGE. 
Editor,  publisher,  lifelong  friend  of  the  President,  an  "original 
Wilson  man."  his  selection  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  is 
looked  upon  as  a  "personal  appointment"  by  a  Chief  Executive 
who  prefers  brains  to  dollars  in  our  diplomatic  service. 


tion  than  in  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy  or  the  visions  of  senti- 
mentalists." 

Pursuing  a  similar  thought,  the  New  York  Globe  emphasizes 
his  exceptional  famiUaritj'  with  American  pubhc  opinion,  so 
that  "if  Enghsh  statesmen  want  to  know  what  the  United 
States  is  thinking  and  feeling,  they  can  find  out  from  Mr.  Page." 
These  two  editorial  utterances  are  supported  by  this  paragraph 
from  a  dispatch  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  dated  from  Garden  City, 
Mr.  Page's  home: 

"!Mr.  Page  has  for  years  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  conditions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  his  knowledge  covers  a  very 
broad  scope.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  studjnng  and  wri- 
ting of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  educational  matters,  and 
his  corps  of  associates  on  the  staff  of  The  World's  Work  have  kept 
him  constantly  in  touch  with  each  new  development  and  prob- 
lem in  the  different  States  of  the  Union." 

In  view  of  the  large  expenditures  which  Mr.  Page's  prede- 
cessor made  from  his  own  pocket  while  Ambassador,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  apparent  reluctance  to  choose  diplomats  for  their 
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wt'uiiu.  u  IS  lati  n-st.n^  i.>  ikm,  iliul  Mr.  l'ii«e  is  rt-<;kotU'd  u.s 
"uol  u  ric-h  nmu."  This  fiict  pU-usts  t\w  Spriiigtii'lil  litpublican 
"as  affording  rtfutation  of  the  claim  that  only  inillionairos  are 
eligible  to  rt»pri'Scnt.tho  Uniti-d  States  abroad. "  Similar  edi- 
torial observations  are  nuulv  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
vitrcf.  Brooklyn  Eai/le  and  CUizcn,  and  I'liiladtlpiiia  I'lMic 
l.tilger,  while  the  New  York  Times  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"if  Mr.  PaRo  in  to  set  a  new  example  for  our  diplomats  abroad 
in  his  mode  of  life,  avoiding  entertainments  which,  so  far  from 
incn>asinp  respect  for  us  as  a  nation,  merely  strengthen  the  mis- 
taken foreign  belief  that  we  are  all  inclined  to  extravagance 
and  ostentation,  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  ap- 
pointment." When  asked  to  state  his  position  on  this  point,  the 
new  Ambassador  is  said  to  have  replied: 

"If  you  know  me,  your  question  is  answered.     The  embassy 
will  be  modest,  iiud  we  hope  dignified." 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  SENATE 

THE  POLITICAL  REVOLUTION  of  the  last  few  years 
is  nowhere  so  evident,  say  several  newspaper  writers 
who  have  been  watching  things  at  Washington,  as  in 
the  new  organization  of  the  United  States  Senate.  First,  there 
is  a  safe  Democratic  majority  of  six,  giving  the  party  complete 
control  of  the  Government  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years 
and  for  the  second  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Then,  the  re- 
organization of  the  Senate  has  been  accomplished  in  a  way 
paralleling  the  overturn  of  "Cannonism"  in  the  House,  by  the 
practical  abolition  of  the  seniority  rule  in  making  up  committees. 
The  results  of  these  two  changes,  especially  when  the  personnel 
of  new  leaders  is  considered,  are  such  as  to  persuade  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle's  (Ind.  Dem.)  Washington  correspondent  and  the  editors 
of  the  Washington  Times  (Prog.)  and  Herald  (Ind.)  that  the 
Senate  is  now  actually  a  more  progressive  body  than  the  House. 
The  breaking  of  the  Illinois  deadlock,  by  the  election  of  Col. 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  (Dem.)  and  L.  Y.  Sherman  (Rep.), 
enables  the  Senate  to  meet  without  a  vacant  chair.  There  are 
fifty-one  Democratic  Senators,  forty-four  Republicans,  and  one 
Progressive,  Miles  Poindexter,  of  Washington.  This  will  be  the 
party  line-up  for  the  next  two  years,  unless  death  invades  the 
chamber.     And  before  the  end  of  this  time,  notes  the  New  York 


/Vt.-i.i  (Prog.j,  the  ConHtitutional  amendment  providing  for  Iho 
dire<'t  election  of  Senators  will  probably  be  in  force,  bo  that  tbo 
next  Senatorial  elections  may  bo  by  popular  vote. 

President  Wilson's  exceptional  opportunity  is  noted  bj'  The 
I'rcss  in  its  Washington  correspondence,  for  he  has  both  Ilouseii 
of  Congress  with  liim  by  "an  overwhelming  majority,"  while 

"In  only  two  years  of  President  Cleveland's  tenure  in  office 
did  he  have  both  branches  of  the  national  legislature  in  political 
accord  witli  him.  And  for  only  two  years  did  Taft  have  a 
Republican  majority  in  both  the  House  and  Senate." 

Tho  Mr.  Poindexter  is  the  onb'  out-and-out  third-party 
Senator,  The  Press  names  as  Progressives  who  still  retain  "offi<rial 
connection  with  the  Republican  party,"  Senators  La  FoUette, 
Cummins,  Gronna,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Borah,  Crawford,  Kenyon, 
and  Norris. 

The  new  Senate  organization  is  intended,  as  Senator  Kern 
puts  it,  to  make  that  body  "Democratic  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  practical  results."  It  has  thrown  off,  explains  the  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.),  "the  customary  control  of  a  perpetual  succession 
based  on  seniority  of  service,"  and  the  country  is  "di.sposed  to 
applaud,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  pro- 
ceeds to  note  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  revolution: 

"Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia  was  defeated  [by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Arkansas]  in  the  Democratic  caucus  for  president  pro  tern.,  which 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  Senator  Martin,  of  Virginia,  lost  the 
jilace  of  leader  of  the  Senate,  which  went  to  Senator  Kern." 

The  seniority  precedent  was  upheld  in  the  choice  of  Furnifold 
M.  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  will  handle  tariff  revision.  But  the  chairman 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  committee  majority  made  up  of 
progressives  pledged  to  radical  tariff  reduction.  The  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  nearly  as  important  in  view  of 
approaching  monetary  reform,  is  headed  by  Senator  Owen  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Republican  insurgents,  "a  hopeless  minority/'  had  to 
see  their  party  go  to  wreck,  notes  the  Washington  Times,  but — 

"The  Democrats  are  more  fortunate.  Their  aggressive  liberal 
element  comes  to  the  top  at  the  very  beginning  of  Democratic 
ascendency  in  the  upper  chamber.  They  are  started  right  instead 
of  wrong,  so  far  as  that  body  is  concerned.  Everything  indicates 
that  the  Senate  is  become  the  more  progressive,  aggressive, 
radical  chamber.  Conversatism  must  make  its  headquarters 
in  the  House.'! 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


It  i.s  through  an  oversight  of  Providence,  doubtless,  that  born  diplomats 
are  not  also  born  rich. —  Washington  Post. 

Pittsburg  has  jobs  for  10,000  men,  but  the  Washington  offlce-seekers 
are  not  looking  for  that  kind. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

We  can  not  be  too  thankful  that 
the  patient  simplified  spellers  have 
not  yet  been  driven  to  militant 
methods. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Almost  any  ambitious  Democrat 
is  sufficiently  non-partLzan  to  admit 
that  the  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
should  hot  bcTemoved  to  make  a 
place  forliim. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  announcement  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  that  there  will  be 
no  mor6  blood  shed  in  Mexico  City 
may  be  taken  as  significant  evi- 
dence that  the  supply  of  Aladeros  is 
exhausted.  —  Southern  Lumberman 
{Nashville). 

"THE  Adniinistration  has  10.384 
oflBces  to  bestow  and  has  131,530 
applications.  This  fact  is  an  effec- 
tive answer  to  those  who  sneer  that 
Americans  take  no  interest  in 
governmental  affairs. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 


Nothing  pacifies  the  martial  spirit  like  a  squint  at  the  bottom  of  the 

war-cliest. — -Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  declined  a  present  of  a  razor  and  a  strop.    Why  didn't 

he  turn  it  over  to  Redfield? — Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. 

President  Wilson  has  1,400  ap- 
pointments to  make — and  several 
times  that  number  of  disappoint- 
ments.— Manchester  Union. 

Diplo.matic  appointments  are  go- 
ing a-begging.  Everybody  seems 
disposed  to  stay  in  the  United  States 
now  that  the  Democrats  have  taken 
charge. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times- 
Union. 

E.A.RNEST  office-seekers  say  it  serves 
the  President  right.  He  shut  'em  all 
out  of  the  White  House,  and  now 
he  can't  find  enough  men  to  fill 
the  ambassadorships. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Bill  pending  in  Kansas  legisla- 
ture providing  that  "when  two 
trains  approach  a  crossing  both  shall 
stop,  and  neither  shall  go  ahead  un- 
til the  other  has  passed  by,"  could 
hardly  be  called  progressive  legisla- 
tion.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 


"WHOA,    EASY   there!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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BRITISH  MINISTERS  ACCUSED   IN    THE   MARCONI   CASE. 
One  declares  he  never  owned  any  Marconi  shares  and  the  other  two  explain  that  their  holdings  were  in  the  American  Company. 


ENGLAND'S   MARCONI  SCANDAL 


THE  STOCK  SPECULATIONS  of  British  Government 
Ministers  which  compromise  such  leaders  as  Mr.  Llojd- 
George  have  caused  a  scandal  and  brought  about  a  law- 
suit in  England  that  threatened  at  one  time  to  overturn  the 
Ministry.  The  fracas  began  when  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Post- 
master-General, and  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Attornej-General,  were 
accused  by  the  Paris  Matin,  which  has  an  office  in  London,  of 
fraudulently  transferring  to  the  British  Government  certain  stock 
certificates  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Company.  They  bought 
such  stocks  at  about  ten,  it  was  alleged,  and  sold  them  to  the 
Government  at  forty,  or  thereabouts.  When  the  Matin  people 
were  charged  with  slander  they  publicly  withdrew  their  state- 
ments and  apologized;  but  they  were  sued  for  libel  in  London 
and  their  co'mplainants  were  fully  exonerated  from  criminal 
act  or  intent.  The  shares  dealt  in,  it  appears,  were  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marconi  Company,  not  the  British  concern,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  denies  that  he  ever  had  shares  in  either.  Then  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  Parliament  and  an  investigating  com- 
mittee appointed,  one  of  whose  members  has  resigned,  charging 
a  plan  to  "whitewash"  the  accused.  Whatever  the  commit- 
tee's report,  the  affair  seems  likely  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
British  politics  for  some  time  to  come.  Among  the  best  com- 
ments on  these  proceedings  is  probably  that  of  The  Saturday 
Review  (London),  which  runs  as  follows: 

"The  evidence  comes  to  this — that  neither  of  malice  nor  by 
accident  has  any  member  of  the  Government  had  any  dealings 
with  the  British  Marconi  Company.  But  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  has 
dealt  heainly  in  shares  of  the  American  IMarconi  Company. 
Moreover,  he  induced  his  friends,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  the 
Master  of  Elibank,  to  come  in. 

"The  Britisli  and  Hie  American  companies  are  distinct; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  fortunes  of  Marconi 
patents  in  England  could  have  any  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Marconi  patents  in  America.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs's  deal,  in  fact, 
was  speculative.-  He  'fluttered'  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  per- 
suaded his  friends  to  'flutter.'  The  imprudence  of  this  is  clear; 
but  it  is  not,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence,  corrupt  practise. 


"Might  it  not  be  better  for  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  keep 
clear  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  a  source  of  profit?  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  are  paid  high  salaries,  in  return 
for  which  they  are  expected  to  keep  themselves  from  even  the 
appearance  of  evil.  Sir  Rufus  seems  distinctly  uneasy  about 
his  deal  in  American  Marconis — else  why  should  he  be  so  anxious 
to  publish  that  he  made  nothing  out  of  the  transaction?  It 
does  not  make  the  deal  more  innocent  that  the  dealers  were 
unsuccessful." 

The  London  Times  leaves  the  final  decision  of  the  question 
to  the  House  of  Commons  committee  which  will  have  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  the  transaction,  which  this  paper  concisely 
accounts  for  in  the  following  judicial  terms: 

"It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  right-minded  men 
that  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  have  been  able 
to  give  in  the  witness-box  the  most  unqualified  denial  of  the 
charges  inadvertently  made  against  them  by  the  Matin. 
Englishmen  are  rightly  sensitive  about  the  personal  honor  erf 
public  servants,  and  their  proud  conviction  that,  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  struggles  of  poUtieal  parties,  no  British 
Minister  will  stoop  to  the  abuse  for  private  ends  of  the  im- 
mense confidence  reposed  in  him,  is  the  saving  salt  of  political 
life.  There  is  nothing  in  the  vicissitudes  of  party  strife  which 
can  compare  for  a  moment  in  importance  with  the  maintenance 
full  and  unimpaired  of  the  high  tradition  of  the  personal  in- 
corruptibility of  British  statesmen.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  and 
Mr.  Samuel  have  both  given  a  clear,  explicit,  and  categorical 
denial  of  the  rumor  or  insinuation  that  thej',  being  in  possession 
of  official  knowledge  of  the  Government  contract  with  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Companj-,  bouf,ht  shares  in  that 
company  while  the  price  was  low  in  order  to  profit  by  the  rise 
which  was  to  be  expected  when  the  effect  of  that  contract  came 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  public.  Mr.  Samuel  declared  that  he 
had  never  at  any  time  bought  or  sold  or  possest  any  share  in 
this  or  any  other  wireless  telegraph  company;  that  ho  has 
had  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  kind  wha:tsoever,  in 
any  Marconi  Company;  and  that  he  has  never  directly  or  in- 
directly been  connected  with  any  purchase  or  sale  of  any  such 
shares.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  was  equally  explicit  and  emphatic  in 
his  disclaimer  as  regards  the  English  company 

"It  still  remains  for  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  to 
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invrstigate  the  sluiultToits  churKt's  tliat  havo  been  eirculatt-d. 
W'v  art'  of  opinion  that  nuirt-  tit'licacy  nuK^t  havo  boen  shown  by 
th«'  MitiistiTi  involvt'd  in  the  st'lfction  of  tht-ir  invt^stinents. 
Hut  uuTf  liti-k  of  jiul>^nu-nt  is  a  \«,'ry  WilTtrfut  thing  from  tho 
nionstrouti  offon-st-s-that  havi-  beon  iniputod  to  them." 


WHERE  CONSTANTINE  WON   HIS  SPURS 

THK  PRKLUDK  to  the  full  of  Adrianoplo  was  the  eap- 
turo  of  Jaiiina.  It  was  on  March  ti  that  the  (Jreek 
Army  under  the  then  Crown  Prinee,  now  King  of  Greece, 
received  from  Essad  Pasha  the  surrender  of  the  latter  city,  to- 
gether with  32,000  Turkish  troops.  The  irony  of  fate  appears 
in  the  circumstance  that  F]ssad  Pasha  and  Constantino  had 
.slii(!ii<l    tKi/iili.r    ill    (Icrmany.     We   find    From    the   European 


ACTUAL    SURRENDER    OF    JANINA. 

Essad  Pasha's  brother.  Vehid  Bey.  second  from  the  reader's  right,  sur- 
rendering the  city  to  General  Soutzo,  after  a  Turkish  rule  of  500  years. 


press  that  the  success  of  Greek  arms  was  received  in  Athens 
with  a  loyal  enthusiasm  exprest  by  the  ringing  of  church  bells 
and  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem — too  soon  to  be  ex- 
changed, remarks  the  Paris  Figaro,  for  the  doleful  strains  of  the 
"Dies  Irae."  The  Greeks,  declares  this  paper,  have  now  proved 
that  they  are  worthy  of  their  brave  allies  at  Adrianople  and 
Scutari.  We  learn  from  the  Orient  (Constantinople)  that  Con- 
stantine  was  a  genuine  godsend,  a  providential  deliverer.  In  the 
words  of  this  paper: 

"General  Sapounjakis  was  at  first  in  command  of  the  Greek 
attacking  force;  but  he  made  fatal  and  costly  blunders  in  ex- 
posing his  troops  and  launching  useless  attacks  on  the  almost 
impregnable  hill  of  Bizani,  southeast  of  the  city.  At  length, 
about  a  month  ago,  the  Crown  Prince  was  given  command  of 
the  operations  around  Janina,  and  began  a  careful  movement, 
not  toward  Bizani,  but  far  to  the  left  (west),  where  the  fortifi- 
cations were  less  formidable.  Last  Wednesday  there  was  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  St.  Nicholas  fort,  which  was  captured, 


and  Its  heavy  siejje  guns  turned  on  Bizani.  This  unexpected 
move  demoralized  the  Turkish  force,  which  retreated  on  the 
city  itself.  Nothing  could  withstarul  the  ardor  of  the  Greek 
attack  under  the  Crown  Prince;  and  early  Thursday  morning, 
the  gallant  K.ssad  Pasha,  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  decided  to 
pn-vent  usehws  bloodshed  by  surrendering  unconditionally. 
The  forces  thus  cajitured  by  th<?  (Jreeks,  including  Albanian 
irregulars,  are  said  to  be  .'i2,(X)0.  The  consuls  of  Russia,  France, 
Austria,  and  Rumania  are  said  to  have  acted  as  internu-diaries 
to  bring  about  the  surrender.  A  telegram  from  Athens  places 
the  Greek  losses  in  capturing  the  city  at  5,0(X)." 

The  importance  of  this  victory  and  its  significance  from  many 
j)()ints  of  view  may  be  seen  from  the  following  description  of 
the  town  given  in  the  Constantinople  paper: 

"Janina  is  a  town  of  some  18,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  Greeks,  the  rest  being  about  half-and- 
half  Moslems  and  Jews.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lake  six 
miles  long,  and  its  defen.ses  are  the  hills  surrounding  the  plain 
in  which  it  is. located.  In  the  time  of  Ali  Pasha,  'the  Lion  of 
Janina,'  1788  to  1822,  the  city  held  twice  its  present  popula- 
tion. It  is  tho  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  contains  a  gym- 
luisium  and  other  schools.  There  is  a  small  Evangelical  com- 
munity there  also.  Previous  to  1430-  the  city  was  successively 
under  (Greeks,  Franks,  Servians,  and  Albanians.  Janina  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  1431,  under  Murad  II.,  and  has  since 
remained  a  Turkish  possession." 

More  important  still  are  the  further  results  of  this  event, 
proceeds  the  Orient: 

"The  fall  of  Janina  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  three 
parties  concerned.  To  the  Turks  it  is  a  staggering  blow,  for 
they  had  considered  the  city  well-nigh  impregnable.  Its  loss 
makes  them  less  eager  to  keep  on  with  the  war.  To  the  Al- 
banians it  brings  disappointment,  as  it  is  improbable  that  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Albanian  question  the  town  will  be  taken 
awaj'  from  its  captors.  To  the  Greeks  this  success  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  campaign  that  has  taken  away  all  the  humiliation 
of  the  war  of  1897.  But  it  means  more:  it  is  the  triumph  of 
Crown  Prince  Constantine  as  a  military  leader,  and  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  endear  him  to  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
with  whom  but  a  few  years  ago  he  was  anything  but  popular." 


DECLINE  OF  OUR  AGRICULTURE 

THE  "STAGNANCY  of  American  agriculture"  wiU 
strike  many  as  a  strange  expression.  We  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  American  farmer  that  the 
world  has  been  inclined  to  think  it  the  pillar  of  Western  pros- 
perity. W^e  have  read  of  the  farmer's  automobile,  telephone. 
Oriental  rugs,  and  pleasure-trips  to  Chicago  or  New  York, 
until  we  have  looked  upon  the  American  agriculturist  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  members  of  the  Republic. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  splendid  educational  work  of  the  Department 
qf  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  in  the  various  State  govern- 
ments and  universities,  we  learn  from  the  London  Times  corre- 
spondent at  Washington  that  agriculture  is  languishing  in  the 
United  States  just  as  it  began  to  languish  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  Great  Britain.  The  majority  of  the  p>opulation  in 
the  country  turn  to  the  town  for  advancement,  wliile  the  ad- 
venturous who  wish  to  remain  farmers,  we  are  told,  sell  their 
acres,  pack  their  goods,  and  go  to  Canada.  The  ground  of 
this  serious  condition  is  accounted  for  in  this  way: 

"The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  business  system  at  all  in 
farming.  The  farmer  has  no  ambitions.  If  he  has  ambitions, 
they  are  apt  to  be  of  the  '  get-rieh-quick '  variety.  Having  made 
his  money,  he  is  apt  to  retire  and  spend  it  or  allow  his  children 
to  spend  it  in  the  cities.  Thus  labor  is  driven,  the  land  is  ex- 
hausted and  mortgaged  to  buy  more  land  or  luxuries,  or  to  find 
the  price  of  a  trip  to  Europe." 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  commercial  prosperity  and 
success  in  the  United  States,  says  this  correspondent,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  cooperation  among  the  farmers,  and  that  most 
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European  Police  Hound— "Drop  that  bon«»!" 

Montenegrin  Pup— ••  Never."  — Kladderadatsch  (BcrUn). 

of  the  profit  of  farming  is  devoured  by  the  middleman,  prac- 
tically through  the  agency  of  bankers.  Wherever  cooperation 
among  farmers  has  been  estab- 
lished, prosperity  has  been  the 
result: 

"Already  the  fruit-growers  of 
the  West  have  prospered  hugely 
as  cooperative  sellers.  In  the 
irrigated  districts  of  the  arid 
zones  enforced  cooperation  has 
produced  marked  social  eflfeets, 
and  throughout  the  country 
there  are  examples  of  successful 
collective  enterprises." 

In  its  editorial  comment  on 
the  statements  of  this  correspon- 
dent The  Times  emphasizes  the 
point  that  the  vast  farming  areas 
in  the  United  States  are  being 
neglected  and  do  not  contribute 
as  they  should  to  the  national 
wealth: 

"The  American  people  are  be- 
coming aware  that  the  soil,  which 
is  the  greatest  of  their  natural 
assets,  is  failing  to  play  its  proper 
part  in  the  national  economy, 
and  that  its  development  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  population. 
That  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case  that  the  time  seems  to  be 
within  measurable  distance  when 
the  United  States  will  cease  to 
export  foodstuffs  and  will  be  unable  to  support  their  own  popu- 
lation. The  vast  change  that  has  been  in  progress'of  late  years 
is  brought  out  in  statistical  form  by  the  results  of  the  1910 
Census,  which  has  recently  been  published.  The  lu-ban  popu- 
lation has  been  overtaking  the  rural  more  rapidly  during  the 
last  decade  than  in  any  previous  one;  and  the  two,  which  were 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  seven  in  1880,  are  now  approaching 
equaUty.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  one  was  thrice  that  of  the 
other  in  the  last  decade ;  and,  whereas  the  urban  population  has 
never  shown  so  large  an  expansion  before,  the  rural  has  never 
undergone  so  little  in  recent  decades.", 

American  business  ability  is  declared  lacking  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  national  life.  "With  all  the  attention  paid  to 
agricultural  science  and  education,  thei'e  ought  also  to  be  an 
increase  in  productivity."  The  contrary  is,  however,  the  case. 
The  cause,  this  editor  thinks,  is  "the  lack  of  business  methods" 
among  farmers,  and  he  continues: 

"It  is  a  piquant  charge  to  bring  against  the  greatest  industry 
and  the  largest  class  of  men  in  the  land  where  business  methods 


Rumania — ' 
Ferdinand- 
mine." 


reign  supreme,  and  are  popularly  believed  to  be  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  unknown  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  easily  recon- 
ciled with  the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  agrioulture.  The 
value  of  farm  property  has  exactly  doubled  in  the  decade,  and 
the  valuation  of  crops  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
year  1909  shows  an  increase  of  83  per  cent,  over  1899.  This 
is  mainly  dut;  to  the  rise  in  prices.  The  grain  crops,  for  in- 
stance, which  are  the  largest  item,  increased  in  quantity  by 
only  1.7  per  cent.,  but  in  value  by  80  per  cent.;  cotton  and  cot- 
tonseed, which  form  the  next  largest  item,  increased  in  quantity 
by  11.7  per  cent,  and  in  value  by  122.5  per  cent." 

This  "lack  of  business  methods"  is  aggravated  by  a  much 
more  serious  defect  in  American  life,  we  are  warned.  It  is  the 
growing  love  of  luxury  and  exemption  from  toil  that  is  taking 
away  the  spirit,  strength,  and  profit  from  our  rural  life,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  rising  prices  of  foodstuffs  promise  wealth 
to  the  farmer,  he  turns  to  the  city  to  join  the  complaining 
class  who  have  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  that  fill  the  farmer's 
pocket.  People  are  becoming  disgusted  with  the  life  praised  by 
Vergil  when  he  said  that  the  husbandman  was  thrice  happy  if 
only  he  knew  it.     To  quote  fxu-ther: 

"  The  land  fails  to  attract,  not 
because  of  its  poverty  or  of  for- 
eign competition,  but  because  of 
greater  attractions  elsewhere. 
Our  correspondent  points  out 
that  the  best  of  the  countryside 
turns  to  the  towns,  while  the  en- 
terprising who  wish  to  remain 
farmers  betake  themselves  to 
Canada.  Most  of  the  latter  are 
probably  men  from  the  north  of 
Europe  or  their  sons.  Farm 
life  is  no  longer  good  enough 
for  Americans.  Agricultural  de- 
velopment has  for  many  years 
depended  mainly  on  immigrants, 
and  the  counter-attraction  of 
Canada  is  now  making  a  great 
difference.  Business  and  the 
town  draw  the  native-born,  and 
that  is  a  disease  very  difficult 
to  cure.  In  Europe  the  '  land 
flight,'  which  is  causing  so  much 
anxiety  now  in  Germany,  is  dif- 
ferent. The  land  is  being  de- 
nuded of  laborers,  not  of  farm- 
ers. All  the  conditions  are,  in 
fact,  different,  and,  tho  the 
American  commission  [of  agri- 
culture recently  sent  to  Europe 
to  investigate  the  practical  meth- 
ods in  vogue  there]  may  learn 
much  of  improved  methods  of 
production  and  marketing,   that 

does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  problem,  iinless  they  can  revive 

interest  in  agriculture  and  restore  its  status." 


HIS   RIGHTS. 

May  I  have  a  slice?" 

"Most  certainly  not!     I   stole  the  pig.   so  it's    all 
— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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GERMAN  DEFENSE  OF  ARMY  INCREASE 

TilK  VAST  military  projerts  of  l\u-  (iiriiian  CliuiKullrir 
;iijil   thf  hiiK»'  «'.x|)t'miitiirt'  involvfd   liuvo  cuiisfd  ^rvat 
loncern  iu  I'uris  uixl.  imlt'»'<l.  thruu^liout  Kurop«'.     (Icr- 
iiiuiiy    its<>lf   is  sIxM'kfii:     Th<>  «2'>(>,(MK).()0<)  <li-iuaiul('<|    by    ttu- 
r  Inulgvl  is  fu1ir  ruisitl   liy  h('!i\y  taxation  on  rifli  and  jioor 
•  ,  for  wliilr  Mif'licl  must  fonlriluitc  his  little  pi^,  (i<'fitian>'s 
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GEKMAi>JYS    KICHEST    MAN. 

Prince  von  Donnersmark.  worth  S()3.()()0,()00,  taxed  $2,500,00<) 
'      for  tlic  proposed  army  increase. 


richest  man,  Print'c  \on  Donnorsmark,  will  ht-  pinched  to  tlie 
tune  of  S2,o()0,0()().  The  Emperor  himself  will  be  taxed  nearly 
$l,r)(K),000,and  Frau  Krupp  must  pay  almost  $:3,000,()()0.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Germany  explain  the  increase  of 
armament  by  the  fact  that  the  Balkan  War  has  raised  to  life  a 
powerful  spirit  of  Panslavism,  and  the  Slavs  stand  with  Russia, 
Avhose  strongest  ally  is  France.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
Oermany,  says  the  semi-official  Continental  Correspondence  (Ber- 
lin), to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  her  eastern  and  western  fron- 
tiers, but  the  measures  she  is  taking  are  no  "token  of  German 
hostility  to  France."  Nevertheless,  this  paper  says,  the  "re- 
peated proofs  that  France  is  still  thirsting  for  'Revanche'  have 


ubsoluloly  eunipellud  Germany  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
secure  h»'r  military  Kupt-riority  in  the  case  of  a  war  breaking 
out."  More  reasons  for  the  vast  increase  iu  Cierniauy's  war 
budget  are  thus  detailed: 

"The  Triple  Alliance  has  certaitijy  gained  in  internal  strength, 
but,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  it  has  lieen  weakened  by 
Italy's  occupation  of  Tripoli,  which  will  compel  the  latter  coun- 
try to  maititain  a  strong  military  force  in  this  new  territory  for 
\  ears  to  come,  thus  weakening  her  military  strength  in  Europe. 
.\ustria-Ilungary,  on  the  other  hand,  allho  as  strong  as  ever 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  has  been  politically  weakened, 
both  in  its  home  and  foreign  policy,  by  the  accentuation  of  the 
Slav  question.  Ser\  ia's  success  against  Turkey  has,  of  neces- 
sity, more  or  le.ss  influenced  the  political  feelings  of  the  Slavonic 
section  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  this  Balkan  state  has  converted  it  into  a  dangerous 
neighbor  for  Austria-Hungary.  The  increased  power  of  the 
.Slavonic  states  of  the  Balkans  has  rendered  Austria's  relations 
to  Russia  much  more  complicated  than  they  formerly  were. 
Tlie  casus  fcederis,  on  which  the  alliance  between  Germany  and 


THE    FOOL   .^XD    HI.S    FOLLY. 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


THE    GERMAN    F.\RMER    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

— Dur's  Elsass  (Strasburg). 

Austria-Hungary  was  based,  has  never  been  so  near  being  put 
to  the  test  since  it  was  first  concluded  than  was  the  case  last 
autumn.  Otherwise,  the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  would 
not  have  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  in  the  Reichstag:  'If 
Austria-Hungary  be  attacked,  we  shall  have  to  fight." 

Even  the  improved  Anglo-German  relations,  we  are  told,  have 
done  little  to  strengthen  Germany.  A  union  of  the  Slavs  in  an 
aggressive  movement  is  now  possible,  for: 

"Stirred  by  the  victory  of  their  kinsmeh  in  the  Balkans,  the 
entire  Slav  world  is  seething  with  excitement.  Should  this  feel- 
ing develop  into  a  definite  conviction  that  the  Germanic  races 
of  Europe  must  give  way  before  a  great  Panslavonic  movement, 
not  only  Austria-Hungary,  but  also  Germany,  will  be  confronted 
b\^  a  highly^  dangerous  situation. 

"It  is  clear  that  France  would  have  Russia  on  her  side  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  with  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Hapsburg  Mon- 
archy consists  (of  Slavs,  makes  it  extremely  diflficult  for  Ger- 
many to  reckon  with  certainty^  on  the  exact  amount  of 
help  which  she  might  expect  to  receive  from  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  case  of  a  war  with  Russia.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  has 
become  essential  for  the  German  Army  to  be  strong  enough 
successfully  to  defend  its  eastern  frontier,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war  against  France.  And 
it  is  precisely  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  new  Army  Bill  has 
been  called  into  being." 


S(GIEW(OE  ANB  iKl/lENTIOlt 


A  CURE  FOR  OUR   FATAL  RAIL  FLAWS 


y^KE  RAILWAY  WRECKS  due  to  unexplained  rail- 
A-\  breakage  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past?  A  French 
■*-  -^  writer,  Mr.  A.  Trolhir,  describes  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
March  8)  the  new  Iladfield  process  of  casting  steel  ingots  that 
is  to  produce  this  happy  result.  Incidentally  he  accuses  Amer- 
ican steel-makers  of  criminal  carelessness,  and  lays  at  their 
door  the  responsibility  of  most  of  our  railroad  accidents.  The 
new  process,  he  thinks,  will  mend  things  by  making  it  possible 
to  cast  whole  sound  ingots,  thus  removing  the  temptation  to 
save  money  by  using  unsound  portions,  which  he  asserts  is 
now  often  done: 

"It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  piece  of  steel  of  fine  appear- 
ance, after  having  passed  through  all  the  classic  tests,  to  break 


SUPERIORITY    OF  THE  NEW  PROCESS. 

1-2-3,  old-Steel  ingots;  4,  Hadfleld  ingot, 

suddenly  in  normal  service.  An  autopsy  is  held;  then  only  is 
the  fault  discovered;  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  metal,  it  has 
escaped  all  exterior  investigation.  No  matter  what  it  is  called, 
most  often  chance  alone  may  with  justice  be  held  responsible 
for  its  presence.  The  piece  has  been  made  according  to  all 
the  rules;  thousands  of  others  formed  in  the  same  conditions 
and  subjected  to  the  same  tests  have  behaved  irreproachably. 
.  .  .  This  type  of  accident  .  .  .  has  caused  many  catastrophes 
—  the  rail  that  breaks  as  the  train  passes  over  it,  the  automo- 
bile axle  that  fails  at  high  speed,  the  motor  that  suddenly  goes 
back  on  the  aviator.  So 'the  inventor  of  a  metallurgic  method 
that  will  eliminate  faults  of  this  type  deserves  to  be  hailed  as  a 
benefactor  of  humanity." 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  happiest,,  of  these  attempts  w-as 
described  by  Sir  Robert  Hadfleld,  the  English  metalhu-gist,  at 
the  last  congress  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.     It  consists 


simply  in  heating  the  metal  from  above  during  the  cooliug  of 
the  ingot.  When  this  is  not  done,  cooling  begins  on  all  sides  of 
the  molds  into  which  the  molten  steel  is  poured  for  casting,  an<l 
the  impurities  collect  at  the  center,  where  there  is  also  formed 
an  emptj'  space  that  renders  the  ingot  imusable.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  saw  off  the  upper  part  of  the  ingot  before 
subjecting  it  to  the  final 
processes  of  manufacture. 
Sometimes  this  amputation 
does  not  remove  all  the 
faults,  and  the  result  ma.v 
be  a  wTecked  train.  We 
read  on: 

"Sir  Robert  Iladfield  lias 
set  out  to  solve  the  following 
problem:  To  assure  the  i)r<)- 
gressive  solidification  of  the 
ingot  by  horizontal  layers 
from  the  bottom  upward, 
keeping  the  upper  parts  in 
the  Uquid  state  as  long  as 
possible,  so  as  to  enable 
occluded  gases  to  escape  and 
impurities   to   collect  at  the 

top.     The  perfected  ingot-mold  sliown  in  the  illustrations  has 
given  him  the  desired  solution. 

"It  bears  a  movable  upper  i)ieee,  furnished  \v\ih.  a  hning  of 
refractory  sand.  The  metal  ha^•ing  been  poured  rapidly  and 
the  proper  amount  of  aluminum  having  been  added,  there  is 
placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  molten  metal  a  thin  layer 
of  cinders  topped  with  a  layer  of  coal.  Comprest  air  is  blown 
on  the  coal,  which  burns  brightly,  and  thus  keeps  the  head  of 
the  ingot  at  a  good  heat  during  a  sufficient  time. 

"The  results  obtained  are  remarkable.  They  appear  plainly 
in  the  illustration,  where  we  see  four  ingots.  The  first  is  steel 
cast  in  the  ordinary  way  and  very  full  of  blow-holes;  the  sec- 
ond is  an  ingot  of  the  same  steel,  cast  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  .036  per  cent,  of  aluminum,  fewer  blow-holes,  but  a  very 
plain  hole  where  the  cooling  metal  closed  together;  the  third 
is  again  an  ingot  of  the  same  steel  with  .09  of  aluminum.  The 
l)low-holes  have  completely  disappeared,  but  the  central  space 


THE  K.VTAL  FLAW. 

."^cciion    of    American    rail,    showing 
defects  of  the  ingot. 


HOW  THE   FL.\WS  .\.RE   AVOIDED. 

At  the  left,  steel  cooling  in  an  ingot-mold  of  the  old  form;   at 
the  right,  in  one  of  Hadfleld's  molds,  kept  heated  at  the  top. 


is  enormous.  The  fourth  ingot  shows  us  the  same  steel  treated 
by  the  Hadfleld  method;  the  ingot  is  perfect  throughout  its 
whole  mass,  except  a  very  slight  dropping  in  the  upper  part." 

The  writer  believes  that  the  United  States  should  welcome 
the  Hadfleld   method   -with  especial  joy.     "Our  readers,"   he 
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su,vs.  "know  that  that  country  holds  uu  uuenviable  record  for 
n»ilwuy  tw-'cidfins."     IW<  promnids: 

'InvestiButions  havf  proved  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  very 
dofix'tivo  mils  iu  ur-f  on  tlu'  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  These 
rails  are  mude  with  iinpuri'  ore  by  the  Bessemer  proeess,  which 
ehmiuatcs  impurities  only  partially,  whereas  iu  Europe  the 
Si.  '■  '   ,     luiuf  been  preferred.     This,   how- 

t«\  of  rail-breakage.     In  reeent  years 

the  Amenean  steel  woriis,  overloaded  with  eniergerify  orders, 
have  thou{,'ht  proper,  with  the  consent  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  ih'part  from  the  severe  rules  that,  in  the  Old  World, 
eontin'ie  to  resjulate  the  working  of  laminated  products.  They 
have  stopt  n'jectin{»  the  whole  upper  third  of  tlui  ingots  and 
have  only  cut  away  a  much  smaller  portion.  Hundreds  of 
tra\  elers  have  paid  for  this  wild  economy  with 
their  hves. 

"The  introductit)n  of  the  Hadfield  process 
will  doubtless  contribute  to  modify  tlxis  de- 
plorable state  of  things,  happily  unknown  in 
Europe." — TranduUoyi  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NEAR-DIAMONDS 

THERE  IS  NO  GEM  that  i'looks  just 
like  a  diamond."  Still,  several  kinds 
of  stones  have  so  many  of  the  dia- 
mond's properties  that  a  skilful  cutter  can 
deceive  all  but  the  elect  with  them;  and  in 
former  times  such  stones  frequentlj'  passed  the 
scrutiny  of  experts.  Nowadays  the  tests  of 
specific  gravity,  refraction,  etc.,  easily  bar 
these  out,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  a 
diamond  merchant  will  buy  a  colorless  zircon, 
topaz,  or  sapphire  for  the  price  of  the  finer 
gem.  This  Avas  once  not  uncommon,  and  we 
are  told  by  F.  B.  Wade,  of  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  that  even  the  so-called 
Braganza  diamond,  of  the  Portuguese  crown  jewels,  is  said  to  be 
only  a  fine  colorless  Brazilian  topaz.  Writing  in  School  Science 
and  Mathematics  (March)  on  "Gems  that  Resemble  the  Dia- 
mond," Mr.  Wade  gives  us  the  following  hst  of  "near-dia- 
monds," followed  by  a  discussion: 

"First,  the  colorless  or  pale  zircon,  sometimes  called  in  the 
trade  the  jargoon; 

"Second,  the  colorless  sapphire; 

"Third,  the  colorless  true  topaz; 

"Foiu-th,  the  colorless  beryl; 

"Fifth,  colorless  phenacite; 

"Sixth,  colorless  quartz. 

"These  and  a  few  other  and  rarer  colorless  gems  constitute 
the  list  of  gems  that  resemble  the  diamond.  I  may  say  at  this 
point  that  none  of  them  resembles  the  diamond  to  the  casual 
glance  so  closely  ^s  does  the  very  brilhant  lead  gliass  used  in 
making  the  so-called  'paste'  or  'strass'  imitations  so  widely 
advertised  and  sold  under  various  fictitious  titles  in  many  cities. 
This  artificial  material  possesses  a  very  high  refractive  index  and 
is  capable  of  separating  the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum  so 
widely  that  it  affords  a  brilliancy  and  '  play '  of  colors  that  noth- 
ing but  the  diamond  can  equal.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
hardness,  being  easily  attacked  by  a  file,  and  consequently  it  does 
not  long  resist  dulhng  and  scratching  from  wear,  and  hence 
does  not  hold  its  brilliancy.  It  is  also  easily  attacked  chemically 
by  a  number  of  things  with  which  it  is  hkely  to  come  in  contact 
in  wear,  and  thus  be  still  further  dulled.  In  many  of  the  imitation 
diamonds  the  tendency  to  scratch  is  partial}}^  prevented  by  using 
a  thin  sUce  of  some  hard  gem  material  for  the  upper  surface, 
making,  in  other  w^ords,  a  so-called  'diamond  doublet.'  This 
artificial  gem  has  no  real  diamond  about  it,  of  course,  altho 
formerly  a  few  real  diamond  doublets  w-ere  made  in  which  the 
upper  half  of  the  stone  was  made  of  real  diamond  and  lower 
half  of  some  less  costly  Avhite  gem,  the  two  being  joined  at  the 
girdle  by  means  of  gum  mastic  or  other  transparent  cement.  The 
modern  diamond  doublet  usually  has  an  upper  surface  made  of 
a  very  thin  slice  of  garnet,  covering  usuallj'  onlj-  the  table,  as  the 
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part  subject  to  gn^atest  wear.  The  garnet  used  is  pale  in  color 
and  so  thin  is  the  slice  that  liurdly  any  color  is  visible.  The 
remainder  of  the  'stone'  is  entirely  of  lead  glass.  Some  of  these 
'works  of  art'  are  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  at  a  reauonablo 
distance  they  would  j)robably  jjuzzle  an  expert. 

"While  none  of  the  gt^nuine  gems  1  have  listed  quite  approaches 
the  'paste  diamond'  in  play  of  colors,  many  of  them  are  nearly 
as  brilliant  in  the  Uv(?ly  play  of  white  light  which  they  afford 
when  cut  in  a  manner  suited  to  such  material,  which  cutting,  by 
the  way,  should  not  be  just  like  that  most  suited  to  the  diamond. 
"In  regard  to  the  order  of  precedence  among  them,  I  should 
put  the  colorless  zircon  first.  This  gem  possesses  adamantine 
luster  in  a  high  degree,  that  is,  the  amount  of  light  refl(;cted  from 
its  top  surfaces,  when  properly  inclined  to  the  light,  approaches 
closely  to  the  amount  reflected  by  a  genuine  diamond  surface. 
This  effect  must  not  be  confused  with  the  bril- 
hancy  of  the  flashes  of  hght  reflecte<i  from  the 
interior  rear  surfaces  of  the  stone.  That  is 
another  matter.  This  adamantine  luster  gives 
what  the  French  call  eclat  to  the  zircon.  It  is 
snappy,  cold,  and  glittering  in  its  luster.  So 
closely  does  it  resemble  diamond  in  this  respect 
that  I  was  able  to  deceive  a  diamond-cutter 
in  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  this 
country  by  a  brown  zircon  which  I  wore  in 
my  scarf  this  summer.  He  referred  to  it  as 
my  'brown  diamond,'  altho  he  was  not  above 
four  feet  away  and  looking;  squarely  at  it. 
Of  course,  in  a  stone  of  positive  color,  no  large 
amount  of  prismatic  'play'  is  possil)le  or  ex- 
pected, and  so  the  lack  of  it  in  my  brown  zircon 
was  not  felt.  The  cutter  would  doubtless  have 
detected  the  difference  in  a  colorless  zircon, 
but  one  not  so  expert  might  not. 

"Of  course,  in  hardness,  in  specific  gravity, 
and  in  refraction  the  zircon  is  not  Uke  the 
diamond.  It  is  much  softer,  .  .  .  and  it  is 
doubly  refracting,  while  diamond  is  singly 
refracting.  It  could  thus  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  any  one  who  understood  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tests  for  the  above  properties. 

"After  the  zircon  in  order  of  excellency  I 
would  place  the  white  sapphire.  Its  index 
of  refraction  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  gems 
in  my  list  except  the  zircon,  and  its  great  hardness  renders  it 
capable  of  taking  and  holding  a  polish  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  diamond.  It  does  not  possess  the  adamantine  luster, 
however.  Its  luster  is  probably  best  defined  as  splendent.  It 
exceeds  the  luster  of  glass  and  of  the  other  gems  in  my  list 
which  have  what  is  usually  styled  the  vitreous  luster.  Both 
the  zircon  and  sapphire  when  well  cut  and  pure  white  show 
a  faint  'play'  of  colors  and  both  give  fine  briUiancy  in  their 
reflections  of  white  light.  I  have  fooled  many  retail  jewelers 
■with  a  fine  specimen  of  white  sapphire  which  I  have  set  in  a 
ring.  As  in  the  case  of  zircon,  so  with  the  sapphire,  a  test 
of   its   hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  refraction  will  at   once 

serve  to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  diamond. 

"Next  to  the  zircon  and  sapphire  I  would  place  the  white 
topaz.  It  gives  a  faint  play  of  color,  is  hard  enough  to  resist 
wear  for  years,  and  takes  an  extremely  high  polish.  Many 
so-called  'white  topazes'  advertised  by  unscrupulous  dealers 
are  only  lead  glass,  and  many  more  are  cut  from  the  softer  and 
cheaper  rock  crystal.  I  had  one  of  the  latter  sent  me  recently 
under  a  guaranty  that  it  was  a  genuine  white  topaz.  It  was 
a  finely-cut  and  very  brilliant  gem,  but  it  was  not  real  topaz. 
I  sent  it  back  after  a  specific-gravity  test,  which  I  recorded 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper  in  which  the  gem  was  wrapt,  saying 
that  I  was  sorry  but  I  couldn't  use  'that  kind.' 

' '  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Portuguese  '  Braganza '  as 
probably  a  white  topaz.  The  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
topaz  is  very  nearly  that  of  diamond  makes  it  a  still  more  dan- 
gerous imitator,  but  its  hardness  and  its  double  refraction  serve 
to  distinguish  it. 

"The  other  colorless  gems  in  my  list,  phenacite,  beryl,  and 
rock  crystal,  very  closely  resemble  each  other  and  all  give 
brilliant  stones  when  properly  cut.  The  phenacite  and  beryl 
are  but  slightly  softer  than  topaz  and  would  wear  well.  The 
rock  crystal  is  the  softest  in  my  list,  and  while  it  will  hold  its 
brilUancy  for  some  time  it  would  dull  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  or  even  mouths  if  subjected  to  hard  wear  as  a  ring  stone. 
"Aside  from  the  pecuhar  interest  which  attaches  to  these 
colorless  stones  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  and  doubtless 
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many  times  in  the  past  have  been  substituted  for  diamond,  either 
ignorantly  or  with  purpose  to  deceive,  th«'re  is,  I  believe,  a  worthy  in- 
terest in  them,  for  what  tliey  really  are,  and  for  the  real  beauty  whifh 
they  undoubtedly  possess." 


"THE  KEY  TO   THE  WHOLE 
PERSONALITY  IS  OFTEN 


WHAT  THE  EYE    BETRAYS 

THE  KEY  to  the  whole  personality  is  often  given  by  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  asserts  Dr.  Paul  Cohn,  in  an  artiele 
contributed  to  Ueber  Land  uiid  Meer  (Stutlpaft.  March  2). 
Dr.  Cohn  avers  also  that  the  whole  bodily  constitution,  including  its 
condition  as  regards  health  or  disease,  contributes  to  the  ocular  cx- 
l)ression,  which  may  hence  be  u.sed  in  incdicul  practise  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  He  suggests  an  atlas  of  color  reproductions  of  eyes  fortius 
purpose,  and  he  gives  us  half-tones  of  two-dozen  selected  orbs  toillu.s- 
trate  his  points  and  help  to  prove  his  case.  Some  of  these  are  real  eyes, 
wliile  others  are  taken  from  well-known  paintings,  for  Dr.  Cohn  b(?- 
lieves  that  the  maker  of  a  portrait  can  not  help  painting  into  the  eye 
of  his  subject  something  that  is  peculiar  to  himself.     We  read: 

"The  pictures  from  1  to  7  represent  eyes  with  different  expressions; 
some  of  them  belong  to  well-known  persons.  In  Figure  1  the  expres- 
sion of  cheerfulness  is  unmistakable;  in  Figure  2,  that  of  grief. 
Figure  3  shows  vexation,  displeasure;  Figure  4,  terror.  Figure  5  in- 
dicates an  expression  of  condescending  skepticism.  Figure  6  shows 
a  crafty  eye.  Figure  7  a  nervous,  distrustful  eye;  Figures  <S  and  9  are 
eyes  of  the  mentally  unsound  (from  old  paintings).  Figure  10  that 
of  a  person  with  kidney  disease  (also  from  an  old  picture).  From 
these  last  it  may  be  seen  that  the  expression  of  the  eye  may  serve 
the  physician  for  diagnosis.  This  is  understandable,  when  we  recollect 
that  a  man's  whole  constitution  contributes  to  what  we  call  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye.  To  the  wasted  eye  of  the  consumptive  belong 
the  sunken  eyeball,  its  moist  luster,  the  large  pupil,  the  bluish  white, 
the  whole  neighborhood,  in  fact,  of  the  ej-e,  including  the  long-drawn 
brows,  the  long  lashes,  the  pale,  bluish,  transparent  edges  of  the  lower 
eyelid,  the  lack  of  energetic  muscular  action.  ...  So  every  constitu- 
tion has  its  peculiar  expression  of  the  ej'e,  and  it  would  be,  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  color-photographj',  possible  to  compile  an 
atlas  of  medical  physiognomy,  in  which  all  such  relationships  should 
be  brought  together. 

"The  following  are  some  eyes  of  noted  persons:  Figure  11  is  that 
of  Goethe,  12  of  Voltaire,  13  of  Bismarck.  To  whom  the  imperial 
eye  of  No.  14  belongs  is  easy  to  tell.  That  of  Figure  15  is  that  of 
a  noted  painter.  The  painter's  eye,  with  its  large  and  free  glance, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  its  own.  .  .  .  Nos.  16  to  18  are  ej-esfrom  Raffael's 
pictures,  19  from  one  of  Botticelli's.  20  from  Guido  Reni,  21  from 
Holbein.  Figure  22  is  one  of  Rubens'  eyes,  23  one  of  Eistermann's. 
Figure  24  is  from  a  picture  by  Murillo.  The  list  might  be  extended 
indefinitely.  Each  well-known  portrait-painter  paints  his  own  kind 
of  eye." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DANGEIROUS  CLOTH — A  manufacturer  of  Avoolen  tweeds  has  in- 
troduced into  the  British  Parliament  a  "Fabrics  Misdescription  Bill" 
whose  motive  is  said  to  be  humanitarian,  not  commercial.  The  bUl 
deals  with  flannelettes  which  are  said  to  cause  the  death  of  1,000  per- 
sons annually  in  Great  Britain  bj'  burning.  It  is  proposed  that  goods 
conforming  to  a  specified  standard  of  safety  may  be  labeled  "safe" 
and  that  "misbranding"  shall  be  punishable.  The  Textile  World  Record 
(Boston,  March)  believes  that  this  scheme  is  a  trouble-breeder.    It  says : 

"The  fact  may  be  so,  but  to  see  it  in  its  right  relation  one  would 
have  to  know  how  many  tens  of  millions  dress  in  flannelette  and  never 
get  burnt.  Flannelette  for  night-gowns  is  nearly  the  only  wear  of  the 
poorer  classes,  being  preferred  to  cahco  for  its  w'armth  and  to  woolen 
flannel  for  its  price.  The  cheaper  the  cloth  the  more  readily  it  flashes 
into  flame,  and  there  have  been  proposals  to  have  such  goods  stamped 
"dangerous.'  Nobody  of  intelligence  above  the  meanest  is  unaware 
that  flannelette  is  dangerous.  That  is  preciseh'  the  fact  that  is  uni- 
versally known,  and  recognition  of  it  has  its  dangers.  To  make  a  sale, 
drapers  may  label  as  safe  cloths  which  are  really  unsafe.  The  bill  in 
Parliament  w'ould  enable  a  standard  of  safety  to  be  set  up  and  pro- 
Aide  penalties  for  those  who  misused  th,e  description  'safe.'  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  the  measure  can  satisfy  those  who  presume 
on  the  supposed  safety  to  the  extent  of  letting  their  clothes  get  alight. 
Perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  word  'safe*  in  this  connection  entirely." 


.      .^-^ 


GHEN  BY  THE  EXPRE^-<ION 
OF  THE   EYE." 
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THE  C  riLlZATJON   OF  CANCER 

TIIK  I'OSSIBlLri'N  tlial  tin-  jilniDrmullv  rapid  Krowtli 
of  eanoiT  tissm-.  uhii'h  in  onv  of  tlu-  tliiiiirs  tliut  inak<'s 
th»«  ili.st'H.s«'  u-  terror,  should  t-ver  hv  put  to  usf  in  repair- 
iuK  injuries  in  th»<  normal  'organism  is  surt'ly  st-nsatioiial.  Y»l 
wt«  n-ad  that  cancer  t'^xtrai-t  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Alexis  Carn-I 
to  U-  a  powerful  agi-ut  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  animal  tissuf. 
It  is  unnt'cessary  to  say  that  such  experiments  have  not  bc^eu 
tried  on  hunum  beings. 
Possibly  some  less  danger- 
ous stimulant  than  cancer 
extract  may  l)e  equally  ef- 
feoti\e;  and  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  experi- 
menters of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  have  found  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Says 
Bailey  Millard,  writing  on 
this  subject  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
March): 


now    TISSLKS    I'KUI.IKKH ATE    IN 
PLA.SMA. 


THE  NEW  WAY  OF  HURRYING  NATURE 


"In experiments  made b> 
Dr.  Carrel  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Burrows  in  1911, 
it  was  found  possible  to  ac- 
tivate the  growth  of  chicken 

tissues  when  extracts  of  chicken  sarcoma — cancer  tissue — and 
chick  embryo  were  addetl  to  the  culture  medium.  Cancer 
extract  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  proliferation 
of  animal  matter.  Cancer  is  not,  as  is  generally  understood 
by  the  lay  reader,  destructive  of  local  tissue,  but  rather  in- 
duces cellular  growth.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  animal  ex- 
tracts used  by  Dr.  Carrel,  is  obtained  by  squeezing  the  fluid  out 
of  the  tissue.  The  cancer  extract,  known  as  Rous  sarcoma,  if 
appUed  to  wounds  or  fractures  in  human  bodies,  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, accelerate  the  reparative  processes  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  known  agent.  It  has  been  proved 'to  do  so 
effectively  in  the  cases  of  dogs  and  other  animals,  and  no  can- 
cerous affection  has  resulted. 

"But  dogs  are  dogs  and  eats  are  cats — they  are  distinctly  not 
human.  Still  I  am  assured  by  a  medical  man  high  up  in  the 
profession  that  the  application  of  the  sarcoma  to  human  beings 
would  not  necessarily  produce  cancer.  Some  day  a  daring  per- 
son may  come  along  and  offer  himself  as  a  subject  for  experi- 
ment. Pending  tliis  remote  probability,  a  few  advanced  med- 
ical gentlemen  in  New  York,  eager  to  try  out  this  and  other 
new  ideas  upon  human  beings,  are  urging  that  criminals  con- 
demned to  die  be  turned  over  to  the  experimental  departments 
of  medical  institutions  to  be  used  as  subjects  in  behalf  of  human- 
ity. Dr.  Rambaud,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  is  foremost  in 
making  this  appeal  to  the  State  authorities.  Dr.  Rambaud 
does  not  believe  in  capital  punishment,  and  argues  that  because 
'  a  man  burns  down  my  house  I  have  no  right  to  burn  down  his 
house  in  retaliation.' 

"But  while  Dr.  Carrel  is  probably  more  anxious  than  any 
other  medical  man  to  see  his  experiments  with  sarcoma  applied 
to  the  quick  healing  of  wounds  and  fractiu-es,  he  is  averse  to 
risking  the  life  of  any  person,  even  a  criminal.  I  am  told  by 
medical  men  outside  the  Rockefeller  Institute  that  the  less  dan- 
gerous extracts  are  being  used  there  upon  human  subjects  and 
with  considerable  success,  but  no  official  reports  have  yet  been 
made  of  the  result  of  these  experiments,  nor  will  they  be  given 
to  the  world  until  about  the  first  of  June." 

Broken  bones  are  healed  in  a  day  and  deep  cuts  in  eight  hours 
by  another  preparation.     As  we  read: 

"During  the  past  year  Dr.  Carrel  has  greatly  improved  his 
technie,  and  now  reports  that  he  has  been  able  to  study  quan- 
titatively the  influence  of  tissue  juices  on  the  growth  of  connec- 
tive tissue  and  some  of  the  characteristics  of  their  activating 
power.  The  culture  medium  was  composed  of  one  volume 
tissue  extract  and  two  volumes  of  plasma,  or  blood  less  the  cor- 
puscles. Some  of  the  extract  was  obtained  by  the  centrifugal- 
ization  of  embryonic  tissue  after  it  had  been  mixt  Avith  Ringer 
solution,  which  consists  of  sodium  chlorid,  potassium  chlorid. 


and  culcium  chlorid.  Tlif  txperiments  were  very  successful. 
One  of  the  strange  fads  dt-inonslrated  by  them  wa«  that  the 
aciH-leration  of  cellular  growth  was  much  more  niarke<l  when 
the  mi.'^ure  <if  tissues  and  Ringer  solution  was  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  refrigerator  for  several  days  before  being  centrifugali/.ed 
than  on  being  used  a  few  minutes  before  that  operation.  In 
other  words,  the  much  condemned  cold  storage  system  is  not 
oidy  very  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  tissue,  but  it  is  an 
actual  aid  to  cell  growth! 

"  "For  instance,'  to  quote  Dr.  Carrel's  own  words,  'in  experi- 
ment   1734,    Ringer  solution   containing  embryonic   pulp   had 

been  preserved  for  twenty 
days  in  cold  storage  before 
being  centrifugalized.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  area 
of  new  connective  tissue 
was  thirty  times  larger  in 
the  cultures  containing  the 
extract  than  in  the  con- 
trols. The  extracts  of  tis- 
sues, cut  into  small  frag- 
ments, mashed  and  frozen, 
were  generally  very  active.' 
"As  to  the  application  of 
these  frozen  extracts  in  the 
healing  of  wounds,  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  able 
to  increase  the  growth  of 
connective  tissue/or<j/  times  f 
In  other  words,  a  deep  knife 
cut,  which  under  normal 
aseptic  conditions  would 
heal  in  two  weeks,  would 
heal  by  the  new  system  in  eight  hours,  while  a  leg  fracture  or- 
dinarily requiring  forty  days  to  knit  would  unite  and  be  cured 

in  a  day! 

"Dr.  Carrel  believes  that  his  discoveries  will  be  useful  not 
only  in  determining  the  growth  of  tissues  but  also  in  throvWng 
light  upon  the  unknow'n  laws  of  cell  dynamics.  Altho  he  is  ex- 
tremely conservative  in  his  statements  as  to  their  application 
to  the  healing  of  wounds  in  human  bodies,  a  prominent  vivisec- 
tionist  tells  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  such  healing, 
for  if  it  will  operate  effectively  in  the  case  ot  a  dog  or  a  cat,  as 
reported  by  Carrel,  it  certainly  will  operate  effectively  in  the 
case  of  a  human  being." 


CKLL  MULTIPLlC.VnON    IN    ULOOU 
PLASMA. 


WOMAN   IN   INDUSTRY   A   RACIAL   EVIL 

THE  WORK  OF  WOMAN  in  industrial  and  professional 
occupations,  so  much  in  evidence  in  modem  times,  is  . 
"an  unmitigated  evil,"  declares  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York).  This  is  quahfied  by  the  statement  that  the  writer, 
as  becomes  the  editor  of  a  medical  journal,  takes  solely  "the 
point  of  view  of  health  and  of  the  good  of  the  race."  How  much 
doubt  soever  there  may  be  from  the  economic  standpoint  about 
the  radical  changes  wrought  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  by  the  appearance  of  women  on  the  field,  whether  as 
aids  or  rivals  to  their  mascuhne  predecessors,  he  thinks  that 
the  hygienist  and  eugenist  may  stand  here  upon  firm  ground. 
He  goes  on: 

"Considered  from  this  aspect,  the  wholesale  employment  of 
Avomen  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
women  refuse  to  bear  and  bring  up  healthy  children  they  will 
not  fulfil  their  physiological  duty,  and  the  nation  must  suffer. 
Woman's  participation  in  industrial  occupations  has  during 
the  past  decade  effected  great  transformations,  which  have  not 
tended  to  the  advantage  of  her  productive  and  reproductive 
strength.  In  short,  industrial  and  professional  work,  to  a  great 
extent,  unfit  a  woman  for  motherhood  and  domestic  life,  as  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  present  generation 
of  women  to  undertake  the  duties  of  motherhood  and  home. 
In  addition  it  is  distinctlj'  against  the  interests  of  the  race, 
mentally  and  physically,  that  a  mother  should  engage  in  out- 
side w'ork.  Infants  should  be  breast-fed,  which  is  impossible 
if  the  mother  is  working  away  from  home;  when  young  they 
should  be  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the  mother  for  the  sake 
of  their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health,  and  if  this  is  not 
done  they,  and  ultimately  the  race,  will  suffer  harm.     At  the 
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present  time  a  lamentable  waste  of  women  is  Koing  on.  and  the 
matter  requires  immediate  attention.  The  fact  must  he  recog- 
nized that  the  r6le  of  woman  has  changed,  that  this  change  is 
not  for  the  better — at  least,  not  from  a  medical  point  of  view — 
and  while  allowing  that  the  old  state  of  affairs  has  gone,  never 
to  return,  at  the  same  time  steps  should  be  taken  to  endeavor 
to  deal  with  existing?  conditions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  race 
will  suffer  as  little  as  possible.  A  necessary  movement  in  this 
direction  is  to  find  out  exactly  how  matters  stand  by  initiating 
measures  for  the  compilation  and  pubUcation  of  national  and 
international  statistics  relating  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
industrial  pursuits." 


for  ten  months  in  the  year,  rising  to  a  yearly  output  of  nearly 
l,2">0,rX)()  kilowatt-hours.  It  is-  sufficiently  obvious  that  this 
additional  supply,  as  large  as  that  delivered  by  the  central  sta- 
tion in  many  a  small  Kastern  city,  is  a  valuable  asset.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  saving  would  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
pumping  plant  in.  a  single  year.  Altogether  this  installation 
is  a  startling  example  of  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Western 
hydraulic  engineer  when  he  is  really  face  to  '"ace  with  difficulties." 


PUMPING    WATER    TO   PUMP    MORE 

WATER 

ABIT  of  American  ingenuity  in  a  hjdroelectric  station 
that  pumps  up  water  for  supplj-ing  its  own  wheels  is 
described  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  March 
15).  When  we  reflect  that  part  of  the  water  pumped  by  this 
plant  furnishes  energj'  to  pump 
up  more  water,  "and  so  ad  iu- 
finiium,"  it  makes  one  a  little 
dizzy.  There  is  no  perpetual 
motion  here,  however,  for  the 
water  is  pumped  up  for  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  distance 
through  which  it  finally  falls, 
so  that  there  is  always  a  good 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
enei^'  account.  The  pumping 
is  only  to  bring  the  supply  to 
the  proper  point  to  take  the 
big  plunge  which  really  nms 
the  plant.     Says  the  writer: 

"To  the  first  thought  of  the 
uninitiated  it  seems  a  bit  like 
lifting  one's  self  by  one's  boot- 
straps, or  carrying  to  a  trium- 
phant conclusion  the  favorite 
scheme  of  perpetual  motion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sin- 
gularly clever  and  ingenious 
method  of  conserving  water 
siipply  in  a  territory  where 
water  is  precious  and  the  avail- 
able amount  limited.  The  situ- 
ation is  briefly  this:  A  plant 
working      on     the     somewhat 

scant  and  variable  supply  of  a  mountain  stream,  fortunately 
rendering  available  a  head  of  over  1,000  feet,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  found  itself  painfully  short  of  water.  Had  there 
been  a  second  stream-  a\-ailable,  it  would  have  paid  to  go  to 
considerable  expense  to  add  its  flow  to  that  of  the  primary  source 
of  power.  This  has  often  been  done  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
increasing  load  and  stationary  water  supply.  In  the  present 
case  no  such  auxiliary  stream  was  available  at  or  near  the  le^el 
of  the  main  supply.  A  group  of  springs,  however,  at  a  lower 
level  gave  hope  of  additional  water  in  pajnng  amount,  and  the 
bold  expedient  was  adopted  of  pumping  this  water  supply  to 
the  level  of  the  main  head-works  by  electric  power.  And  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  which  one  can  drop  more  than  1.000  feet 
on  to  the  wheels  below  by  pumping  it  less  than  150  feet  is  not 
a  soiirce  of  energy  to  be  held  in  contempt. 

"The  project  as  actually  carried  out  involves  an  automatic 
pumping  station  dri\en  by  the  simplest  form  of  induction  motor 
directly  coupled  to  a  centrifugal  pump  capable  of  delivering 
3.5  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  against  a  head,  including  fric- 
tion, of  138  feet.  The  little  pumping  plant  requires  no  atten- 
tion. The  result  is  very  interesting.  Except  in  ]May  and  June, 
"when  the  primary  water  supply  outruns  the  capacity  of  the 
pipe  line,  it  pays  to  pump  the  spring  water.  At  normal  load 
it  takes  67  kilowatts  to  deliver  the  3.5  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
the  upper  level,  and  this  quantity  of  water  represents  237  kilo- 
watts at  the  generators  below.  There  is,  therefore,  obtainable 
at  the  expense  of  the  pumping  plant  170  additional  kilowatts 
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TRACKLESS   STREET-CARS 

II V  SHOULD  we  continue  to  lay  tracks  for  our  street- 
cars to  run  on?  TrtK-ks  were  necessary  when  rough, 
stone  pavements  abounded,  but  smooth  surfaces  of 
asphalt,  tarred  macadam,  and  wood-block  are  now  common, 
both  in  city  and  suliurb.  Over  these,  automobile  vehicles  of 
all  speeds  and  weights  run  easily  and  in  vast  numbers.  Amid 
them  lurches  along  the  unwieldy  street-car  of  the  pattern  of 
1880,    running   on    steel    rails    that  are    laid    and    maintained 

at    huge    expense    and    8er\e 


O'uitesy  of  "Horseless  Age,"  NewYnrk. 

SAMPLE  CAR  TO  BE  IN  OMXIBUS  SERVICE  IN  PITTSBCUG. 


only  to  make  the  ©therwise 
smooth  pavement  dangerous  to 
motor  vehicles.  The  coming 
of  a  better  day  in  more  ways 
than  one  may  be  discerned: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Washing- 
ton, New  Haven,  and  Indian- 
apolis have  had  motor-busses 
for  some  time,  Detroit  is  in- 
troducing city-owned  busses  to 
compete  with  the  trolley-lines, 
and  two  companies  are  being 
formed  to  introduce  motor- 
busses  in  Pittsburg.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Horseless  Age 
(New  York)  in  part : 

'At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  commercial  vehicle  has  the 
outlook   for  business   been   so 
favorable  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict as  now.      Especially  no- 
ticeable is  the  growth  in  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  automobile  bus 
lines.     The     F*ittsburg     Auto 
Transit  Company  will  apply  for 
a  charter   with    initial  capital 
stock  of  S75,00().    The  busses  to 
be  purchased  will  seat   thirty- 
four  people,  and  it  is  planned  to  make  a  ten-minute  schedule 
from  the  down-town  district  out  to  Shadyside,   East   Liberty, 
and  the  north  Highland  districts  by  way  of  Grant  Boulevard. 

"More  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  route  proposed  is  now  used 
by  automobiles  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  distance  is  paved  with  asphalt  or 
wood-block. 

"Orders  have  been  placed  with  a  prominent  automobile  com- 
pany for  sufficient  machines  of  60-horse-power  capacity  to  start 
the  service  in  good  shape.  The  cars  will  be  30  fet^t  long,  mounted 
on  5-ton  trucks,  and  will  cost  about  $6,000  each. 

"Speaking  of  this  enterprise  the  other  day.  Captain  Oursler 
said:  'The  means  of  transportation  now  afforded  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Something 
must  be  done,  and  the  motor-car  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
TliTOUgh  its  use  avc  will  have  50  per  cent,  better  senice  than  is 
now  supplied.  The  present  company  has  been  formed  in  the 
beUef  that  real  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the  victims  of 
Pittsburg's  deplorable  street-car  service.' 

"At  about  the  same  time  this  spring  the  Alpine  Motor  Com- 
pany will  commence  operations,  using  fi\e  motor  omnibuses 
manufactured  by  well-known  street-car  builders.  The  ears  are 
50  horse  power,  27  feet  long,  and  will  seat  thirty-two  persons 
each.  They  are  modeled  along  lines  used  in  street-car  designs 
and  are  expensively  furnished  in  mahogany  with  plush  seats. 
The  cars  are  heated  by  their  own  exhaust  and  are  electrically 
lighted.     The  Alpine  Company  will  charge  a  fare  of  ten  cents." 
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.SAN    yUKxNTINS    I'KISO.N'KKS    WAlClllNG    SARAH    BEKNHAUDT. 
A  dozen  condemned  to  death  occupy  the  front  row  in  an  audience  of  2,000  before  whom  the  great  actress  performed. 


BERNHARDT    TO    THE    PRISONERS 


THE  RARE  QUALITY  of  human  tenderness,  described 
by  Montaigne,  was  recently  illustrated  by  one  of  the  most 
gift<?d  members  of  his  people,  says  Mr.  Francois  de 
Tessan  in  U Illustration  (Paris).  The  incident  occurred  in 
California,  on  February  22,  during  the  visit  of  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  The  Californian  chmate  may  have  played  a  part 
in  it,  for  the  writer  describes  the  State  as  "perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world,"  and  he  has  an  interesting 
theory  that  "the  softness  of  its  chmate  and  the  beauty  of  its 
gardens  and  vineyards  appear  somehow  to  influence  the  char- 
acter of  the  people."  "In  the  severity  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,"  as  he  observes,  "there  is  mingled  a  certain  amount 
of  liberahty  and  kindness,  and  Californians  look  upon  the  man 
who  has  violated  the  statutes  of  the  country  as  a  creature  who 
has  rather  been  afflicted  by  a  fleeting  attack  of  disease  than 
as  an  animal  absolutely  incurable  who  ought  to  be  confined 
or  obUterated."  On  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Californian 
authorities  invited  Madame  Bernhardt,  then  on  tour  in  that 
State,  to  play  before  the  prisoners  of  San  Quentin.  This  must 
have  furnished  a  new  sensation  for  even  Sarah,  who  has  not 
led  an  absolutely  quiet  life.  In  her'  audience,  we  are  told,  were 
2,000  prisoners  of  all  races  and  nationalities,  including  Chinese, 
Japanese,  mulattoes,  and  negroes.  Women  were  not  excluded. 
The  McNamara  brothers  might  have  been  picked  out  among 
the  throng.  The  piece  presented  was  written  by  the  actress's 
son,  Maurice,  and  is  called  "A  Christmas  Night  During  the 
Terror."  In  the  account  we  are  quoting,  written  by  one  whom 
Madame  Bernhardt  invited  to  accompany  her,  it  is  said  that 
when  the  curtain  rose  displaying  Sarah  as  Marion,  the  ^^vandiere, 
the  French  contingent  among  the  audience  shouted  lustily 
"  Fiye  la  France!  Vive  la  France!"  A  Belgian  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wife  and  her  lover  "began  to  weep  hot  tears,  then 
burst  into  hoarse  laughter,  which  again  melted  to  tears."  Each 
scene  ended  with  "frenetic  bravos"  and  shrill  whistles,  a  form 
of  approbation  that  startled  the  writer,  but  which  he  explains  as 


an  American  sign  of  approval.  At  the  end  of  the  performance 
a  prisoner  appeared  upon  the  stage  and  rendered  a  song  that  had 
been  dedicated  to  Sarah  by  his  comrades,  entitled  "Down  from 
the  Hill-tops."  At  the  same  time  he  presented  a  bunch  of 
violets  and  read  an  address  that  had  been  composed  by  Abraham 
Ruef,  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  great  actress.  Reuf 
is  described  to  the  French  as  the  "Alsatian  Socialist,  well  known 
on  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  who  was  condemned  as  a  prisoner 
for  twelve  years  for  aiding  the  Socialist  mayor,  Schmidt,  in  his 
embezzlement  of  public  money."  The  address  may  be  translated 
as  follows: 

"San  Quentin,  California. 
"Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt: 

"In  this  hfe  the  mest  of  us,  outside  or  inside,  are  prisoners. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  it  is  given  us  to  be  absolutely  free.  To 
those  who  are  confined  within  strong  walls  and  behind  bars 
of  unbreakable  steel  these  intervals  are  at  present  things  of  the 
future,  and  to  all  appearance  very  far  off.  But  to-day,  for  one 
short  hour,  these  walls  of  stone  have  vanished,  and — thanks  to 
your  marvelous  personaUty  and  your  enchanting  art — we  have 
been  at  perfect  hberty  in  soul  and  mind,  and  captives  only  to 
the  singular  genius  and  incomparable  art  through  which  j'ou 
have  justly  gained  the  title  of  'The  Divine  Sarah.'  For  one 
short  hour  we  have  been  free  and  untrammeled  in  our  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  human  greatness,  that  spirit  which 
after  all  is  the  real  basis  of  oiu*  behef  in  immortality.  .  .  .  This 
opportunity  of  making  an  address  to  you,  and  your  kind  pres- 
entation to  us  of  your  art,  wiU  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  are  present,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  important. 
The  woman,  the  actress,  the  play,  all  have  affected  us  greatly. 
The  majority  of  us  had  never  previously  been  accorded  the 
distinction  of  personally  seeing  you,  much  less  of  tasting  the 
delights  of  your  incomparable  art.  Living  as  we  do  at  a  dis- 
tance, we  have  looked  upon  you  as  the  radiant  star  of  dramatic 
art,  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  imperial  success.  As  a  result 
of  the  genius  to  which  we  all  bow  as  absolute  slaves,  the  highest 
ideals  of  life  which  we  have  ever  imagined  have  been  at  this 
moment  perfectly  realized,  and  we  present  to  you  our  grateful 
thanks  for  the  glories  and  the  splendors  of  the  art  which  you 
have  graciously  enabled,  us  this  day  to  enjoy.     We  recognize 
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also  the  kindness  and  generosity  which  have  prompted  you  to 
give  such  a  vital  pleasure  to  the  unfortunate  captives — the 
victims  of  the  mutable  lot  of  life." 


THE  DECLINE  OF   BOOK-READING 

A  STRANGE  THING  about  the  appetite  for  liction  is 
that  it  seems  not  "to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on."  This 
^  is  the  opinion  exprest  by  Mr.  George  V.  Brett,  head  of 
the  great  Macmillan  house  of  publishers  in  this  country;  and 
his  opinion  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  booksellers  through- 
out Ameriea.  In  the  Atlnntic  for  April,  Mr.  Brett  quotes  a 
prominent  bookseller  as  saying  that  "while  the  number  of  new 
novels  published  in  any  year  was  constantly  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  the  total  number  of  such  novels  sold  .  .  .  was  no 
greater  than  when  the  number  of  separate  novels  issued  was  less." 
Instead,  then,  of  the  fiction-reading  public  growing  with  the 

population,  it  seems  to  _^^__ 

be  standing  still.  But 
perhaps  it  is  only 
the  book-buying  public 
that  is  stationary. 
There  are  other  reading 
supplies.  The  enor- 
mous growth  of  fiction 
magazines  and  the  in- 
crease of  Carnegie  li- 
braries are  factors  that 
Mr.  Brett  apparently 
overlooks.  But  the 
stagnation  he  men- 
tions must  also  be  even 
more  true  of  the  sale  of 
serious  books,  essays, 
travel,  poetry,  thinks 
•Mr.  Brett,  who  goes  on 
to  give  a  ciirious  state- 
ment of  the  faith  of 
publishers  in  the  face  of 
this  public  apathy,  as 
shown  by  their  works : 
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ABE    RUEF'S    ADDRESS    TO    THE    ACTRESS. 

Read  by  another  prisoner,  thanking  her  for  her  kindness  to  "  the  unfortunate  captives — 
the  victims  of  the  mutable  lot  of  life." 


' '  The  number  of  books 
published  in  the  United 
States  has,  in  fact,  in- 
orea.sed  very  great h-  in 
the  last  ten  years  or  so. 
In  the  year  1901,  which 
was  an    active    one    in 

the  pubUshing  woi;ld,  about  eight  thousand  volumes  were 
produced,  whereas  in  1910  the  much  greater  number  of  thirteen 
thousand  new  publications  was  issued,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
current  year  indicate  an  even  larger  number  of  new  volumes." 

The  increase  is  especially  remarkable  in  books  devoted  to  the 
study  of  great  human  problems : 

"The  increase  in  number  of  books  published  is  more  or  less 
uniform  in  all  departments  of  literature,  but  it  is  especially 
notable,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  present 
unrest  and  the  discontent  in  existing  conditions,  that  a  very 
great  increase  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  books  issued  in  the 
last  few  j'ears  on  socialism  and  its  allied  subjects,  while  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism  in  the  country  may  ba  ♦^^raced 
in  the  considerable  number  of  new  books  which  are  being  is>s"ied, 
devoted  to  social  bett.erment  and  philanthropic  studies  and 
kindred  topics. 

"These  two  classes  of  books  are  among  the  most  interesting 
signs  of  the  times,  the  books  on  socialistic  subjects  showing  how 
widely  the  criticism  of  our  existing  system  has  entered  into  the 
thought  of  our  times,  and  how  many  persons  must  be  devoting 
their  efforts  to  attempts  at  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  unrest.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  in  the 


number  and  importance  of  volumes  issued  in  what  may  be  called 
works  of  social  betterment  show  conclusively  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  .social  service,  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions for  all  classes  of  the  community." 

Another  curious  fact  brought  to  light  is  that  "the  life  of  a 
'best-seller'  novel  is  now  little  longer  than  a  month,  as  compared 
with  a  period  of  popularity  extending  over  several  years,  when 
the  vogue  of  the  'best-seller'  first  became  a  feature  of  book- 
publi-shing."  When  the  falling-off  of  non-fiction  readers  is 
taken  into  account  the  situation  becomes  more  serious.  Mr. 
Brett's  explanation  of  the  lack  of  proportional  increase  noted 
above  is  that  "no  publisher  has  yet  been  clever  enough  to 
solve  the  great  modern  problem  of  distribution."    Further: 

"It  Avas  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  point- 
ed out  some  years  ago  that  no  book  of  general  literature  had 
ever  been  adequately  distributed  or  puhliHiied  (in  the  literal  sense), 
and  the  difficulties  of  distribution,  and  more  especiallj*  the  costs 

of  distribution,  have 
greatly  increased  since 
then.  To  have  pub- 
lished a  worthj'  and  dis- 
tinguished book  is,  as  I 
have  already  pointed 
out,  a  matter  of  high 
satisfaction  to  a  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  right  sort, 
critics  of  publishers  and 
publishing  methods  to 
the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; yet,  to  know, 
or  to  feel  morally  cer- 
tain, that  thousands  of 
his  fellow  citizens  would 
value  the  work  as  great- 
ly as  the  publisher 
himself  appreciates  it, 
must  be  a  matter  for 
despair  if  no  effective 
or  practical  means  ex- 
ists for  bringing  it  to 
their  attention. 

"Some  years  ago  the 
publisher's  task  was  a 
happier  and  easier  one, 
for  then  there  were,  in 
considerable  numbers, 
among  the  general  pub- 
lic, book-lovers  Avhose 
chief  delight  consisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the 
new  author  and  the  new 
book  of  merit.  The 
discoverer  would  tell  all 
his  friends  of  his  'find,' 
to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  publisher  and  author.  Many  a  dinner-table  in  those 
days  was  made  pleasant  by  such  bookish  talk.  It  is,  alas, 
very  rare  to-day.  The  late  Goldwin  Smith,  the  last  time  the 
wTiter  saw  him  in  New  York,  remarked  that  he  had  not  heard  a 
book  mentioned  at  a  dinner-table  for  several  j'ears. 

"The  publishers  themselves  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  book-taster,  as  a  class,  by  having  adopted  for 
their  wares  the  slogan  of  modern  'efficient '  business:  'Take  the 
goods  to  the  customer' — a  method  which  results  in  my  receiving 
twenty  or  so  circular  letters  a  day,  w^hich  go  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  unread,  and  has  so  filled  our  blanket  newspapers  \\-ith 
advertisements  that  my  ej'es  have  become  trained  until  I  think 
I  can  say  that  I  never  see  the  advertisements  in  my  morning 
newspaper.  Perhaps  this  is  a  pecuharity  of  mine,  but  I  suspect 
it  is  becoming  general  with  the  public.  At  least  on  one  occasion 
lately  an  author  complained  to  me  that  his  book  was  never 
advertised.  In  reply  I  pointed  out  to  him  an  advertisement  of 
the  book  in  question  in  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  which  he 
confest  to  have  been  reading  on  his  way  to  my  office. 

"The  publisher  who  discovers  or  invents  a  new  method  which 
shall  be  both  practical  and  effective  for  the  distribution  of  books 
of  general  literature  will  confer  a  boon  upon  the  author,  whose 
book  will  then  be  sold  to  all  possible  purchasers;  upon  the 
pubhc,  manj-  individuals  of  which  would  gladly  buj-  some  books, 
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now  on  ihf  publishers'  shelv»«s,  of  which,  uiuior  the  present 
uu'thods,  they  will  never  leurii;  ami  especially  upon  the  |)uhlish- 
ers  themselves,  whose  proHts  inen'ase  tjreatiy  as  increasing 
tiuinbers  of  copies  of  a  work  are  sold,  and  whose  lack  of  profits 
on  publications  of  these  classes  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
failure  to  tind  practical  nu-thods  for  the  distribution  of  such 
books." 

The  solut '^n  of  the  problem  of  distribution  tried  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  difficulties  are  much  less 
than  with  us,  might  point  to  a  useful  method  for  this  country: 

"These  booksellers  have  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  a  card 
catalog  of  the  book-reading  population,  dassifjing  the  book- 
buying  public  according  to  the  su!)jects  in  which  the  individuals 
comprizing  this  public  are  interested;  and  whenever  a  work 
comes  into  their  book-shop  which  is  likely  to  interest  persons  in 
this  classified  Ust,  they  arc  coriinmnicated  with  by  post-card, 
giving  a  description  of  the  book  and  author.  Thousands  of  such 
cards  axe  mailed  daily.  Unfortunately,  such  an  experiment 
would  be  almost  impossible  of  trial  in  this  country  with  its  many 
large  cities  scattered  over  a  much  greater  expanse  of  tcritory,  all 
of  which  are  centers  of  interest  and  influence  to  their  surrounding 
populations,  and  are,  in  addition,  much  more  shifting  and  un- 
stable than  similar  communities  in  the  Old  World." 


AN   OFFER  TO   IMPROVE  OUR 
LANGUAGE 

OUK  FAUjURE  to  improve  the  language  appreciably  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison  and  some 
others  has  not  seemed  to  cause  any  great  pessimism 
here,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  but  it  is  creating  concern  in  Japan 
and  brings  a  generons  offer  of  help.  As  Westei-n  artists  have 
revived  and  glorified  the  old  art  of  Nippon,  so  Eastern  A\Titers 
may  revise  and  improve  the  English  tongue.  The  Japanese 
mind  is  astonished  at  what  Whistler  and  Monet  and  others 
who  gained  inspiration  from  the  East  have  found  in  the  work 
of  the  despised  "Ukiyoj-e  school."  This  art  "turned  meaning- 
less for  us  a  long  time  ago,"  says  the  Japanese  poet,  Yone 
Noguchi,  and  its  "beauties  Avere  lost  in  time's  dust."  In 
his  quaint  English  he  tries  to  solve  the  question  whether  the 
interchange  of  literary  methods  between  Eas^  and  West  can 
work  as  successful  results  as  the  painters  achieved  when  they 
took  their  cue  from  Utamaro  and  Hiroshige.  In  the  London 
Academy  he  begs  permission  "  to  reflect  and  consider"  whether 
"we "^Japanese,  we  take  it — "can  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
English  language  when  we  adopt  it  for  Avriting."  Any  lan- 
guage has  "beauties  and  characteristics,"  he  avers,  which 
"can  not  be  plainly  seen  by  those  who  are  born  with  them." 
He  finds  it,  rather,  "a  foreigner's  privilege  (or  is  it  the  virtue  of 
capital-lettered  ignorance?)  to  see  them  and  use  them  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  to  his  best  advantage,  as  he  conceives 
it."  Such  phrases,  no  doubt,  exhibit  to  oiir  eyes  some  of  the 
difficulties;  but  we  find  from  what  follows  that  Mr.  Noguchi 
takes  another  view  of  the  matter: 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  think  how  the  Japanese  art  of  the 
Ukiyoye  school,  nearly  dead,  commonplace  at  its  best,  could 
work  such  a  wonder  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Western  hand; 
but,  after  aU,  that  is  not  strange  at  all.  And  can  we  not  do 
the  same  thing  with  language?  Not  oidy  the  English  language, 
but  any  language,  is  bound  to  become  stale  and  stupid  if  it 
shuts  itself  up  for  too  long  a  time;  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
rejuvenated  and  enhvened  with  some  new  force.  To  shake 
off  classicism,  or,  to  put  it  more  abruptly,  to  forget  everything 
of  history  or  usage,  often  means  to  make  a  fresh  start ;  such  a 
start  must  be  expected  to  come  from  one  great  enough  to  tran- 
scend above  it,  or  from  a  foreigner.  And  the  latter's  ignorance 
(blessing  is  that  ignorance)  in  his  case  becomes  a  strength  and 
beauty;  it  is  only  he  who  can  dare  an  extraordinary  act  in 
language  such  as  no  native  wTiter  ever  dreams,  and  the  result 
will  be  no  small  protest,  sometimes  a  real  revelation.  That  is 
why  even  we  Japanese  can  make  some  contribution  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  when  we  use  it." 


I*roceoding,  he  takes  a  fall  out  of  some  of  our  moribund  literary 
formulas: 

"The  English  poem,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  governed  too  greatly 
by  old  history  and  too-respectablo  prosody;  just  compare  it 
with  the  English  prose  which  has  made  such  a  stride  in  the 
recent  age,  to  se(>  and  be  amazed  at  its  unchanging  gait.  Per- 
haps it  is  mj'  destitution  of  musical  sense  (a  Western  critic  de- 
clared that  Japanese  are  mostly  unmusical)  to  find  myself  more 
often  unmoved  by  the  English  rimes  and  meters;  let  me  con- 
fess that,  before  perceiving  the  silver  sound  of  a  poet  like  Tenny- 
son or  Swinburne,  born  under  the  golden  clime,  my  own  Jap- 
anese .  mind  already  revolts  and  rebels  against  something  in 
English  poems  or  verses  which,  for  lack  of  a  proper  expression, 
we  might  call  physical  or  external.  As  my  attention  is  never 
held  by  the  harmony  of  language,  I  go  straightforward  to  the 
writ(;r's  inner  soul  to  speculate  on  it,  and  talk  with  it;  briefly, 
I  am  sound-blind  or  deaf — that  is  my  honest  confession.  I  had 
no  reply  to  one  English  lady  the  other  day  who  wrote  me  to 
inquire  concerning  the  underlying  rhythm  of  my  poetical  ^work, 
a^i  I  had  no  thought -about  it  when  it  was  written;  my  mind 
always  turns,  let  me  dare  say,  to  something  else.  I  used  to 
read  the  work  of  English  poets  in  my  younger  days,  but  I  soon 
gave  up  my  reading  of  them  when  I  thought  that  my  literary 
salvation  would  only  come  through  my  own  pain  and  imagina- 
tion. As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  I  need  not  much 
of  it  for  my  assistance,  because  my  hope  is  to  become  a  poet 
without  words.  While  some  critic  or  poet  accuses  me  for  being 
faulty  and  even  unnatural,  I  am  quite  content  with  my  work, 
because,  altho  it  may  not  be  so-called  Uterature  or  poetry,  it 
is  I  myself,  good  or  bad,  noble  or  ignoble,  high  or  low.  And 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  understand  by  poetry. 

"We  treat  poetry,  tho  it  may  sound  too  ambitous  to  the 
Western  mind,  from  the  point  of  its  use  or  uselessness;  it  rises, 
through  a  mysterious  way,  to  the  height  of  its  peculiar  worth, 
where  its  uselessness  turns," lo,  to  usefulness.  When  one  knows 
that  the  things  useless  are  the  things  most  useful  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  (to  give  one  example,  a  little  stone  lazy  by 
a  stream,  which  becomes  important  when  you  happen  to  hear 
its  sermon),  he  will  see  that  the  aspect  of  uselessness  in  poetry 
is  to  be  doubly  valued,  since  its  usefulness  is  always  born  from 
it,  like  the  day  out  of  the  bosom  of  night.  You  can  not  call  it, 
I  trust,  merely  a  Japanese  freakishness  or  vagary,  if  we  appear 
to  you  in  the  matter  of  poetry  to  make  too  much  ado  about 
nothing.     I  dare  say  we  have  our  own  attitude  toward  poetry." 


A    FEMININE   THEATRICAL   MISSIONARY 

THE  NEW  AGE  of  feniinism  has  a  fresh  laurel  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  interesting  figure  connected  with  the 
theater  in  England  is  a  woman.  She  is  not  an  actress, 
but  the  owner  and  director  of  the  Manchester  repertory  theater 
named  "The  Gaiety."  The  repertory  idea,  which  is  gaining 
a  strong  footing  in  other  British  cities,  is  said  to  be  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  success  of  her  example.  Miss  Horniman  is 
the  energetic  person  who  has  accompUshed  so  much  with  the 
fortune  left  her  by  her  father,  the  wealthy  importer  of  tea. 
Johanna  Sherriek,  writing  in  The  Theater  Magazine  (New  York) 
for  Apiil,  tells  us  that  during  his  lifetime  her  father's  "distaste 
for  the  theater  extended  so  far  that  he  prohibited  his  daughter 
from  the  childish  joys  of  'playing  the'ater,'  and  in  her  young 
womanhood  he  kept  her  rigidly  away  from  theatrical  perform- 
ances." Aiter  his  death  her  sympathies  were  engaged  by  the 
theater  movement  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  headed  by 
W.  B.  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory,  and  it  was  through  her  benev- 
olence that  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin  was  maintained 
during  the  first  struggling  years  of  that  now  successful  and 
famous  folk  theater.  After  seeing  the  Irish  theater  standing 
on  its  own  legs,  she  began  an  experiment  with  the  repertory 
idea  and  fixt  upon  Manchester,  instead  of  London,  as  the  best 
place  for  pioneer  work.     The  WTiter  recounts: 

"She  chose  for  her  manager  Iden  Paine,  a  young  actor  native 
to  the  smoke,  and  he  engaged  a  company  wliich  contained  not 
a  single  famous  name.  A  three-months'  experiment  at  a  con- 
cert hall  enlisted  the  support  of  the  press  and  public,  and  Miis 
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preliminary  canter  proved  successful.  Then  Miss  Horniman 
bought  and  rebuilt  the  Gaiety,  redecorating  and  refurnishing 
the  interior,  taking  out  100  seats  to  render  it  more  comfortable, 
and  adding  space  where  scenery  is  built  and  i)aiiited  and 
where  wardrobes  are  cut  out  and  made.  She  enlarged  the  com- 
pany and  set  herself  to  the  presentation  of  plays  of  a  high 
standard.  At  the  end  of  two  years  this  woman  manager's  bold- 
ness had  won  out.  The  theater  paid  expenses,  and  when  she 
launched  into  a  short  London 
spring  season  her  compact  little 
company  and  repertoire  of 
fifty  plays,  most  of  them  new, 
satisfied  the  critics  and  the 
paying  pubhc,  and,  what's 
more,  gave  the  manager  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

"  For  every  year  following,  a 
short  London  season  has  been 
a  feature  of  Miss  Horniman's 
program,  with  such  a  degree 
of  healthy  appreciation  that 
she  has  been  urged  to  establish 
a  repertory  theater  in  that 
Babylon,  to  be  conducted  with 
the  same  aspiration  toward 
high  things  that  she  has  shown 
in  Manchester. 

"To-day  the  httle  Gaiety 
organization  is  at  its  height,  for 
never  has  Miss  Horniman  had 
so  excellent  a  company  and 
staff.  In  Lewis  Casson  she  has 
found  a  talented  director,  pro- 
ducer, and  actor.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the 
famous  Court  Theater  com- 
pany under  Vedrenne  and 
Barker,  where  so  many  inter- 
esting productions  were  made, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  Miss  Hor- 
niman owes  the  well-rounded 
splendid  productions  which 
have  kept  up  the  Gaietj-'s 
standard  in  the  last  two 
years.  '  Hindle  Wakes '  was  last 
spring's  London  production, 
which  fiu-ther  spread  the  fame 
of  Miss  Horniman,  her  pro- 
ducer, and  her  company.  In 
1912,  also,  they  played  a  suc- 
cessful tour  through  Canada, 
appearing  but  once  in  the 
Cnited  States.  Boston  was  the 
fortimate  city  to  witness  a  matinee  performance  of  John  Mase- 
field's  'Nan,'  in  which  Miss  Irene  Rooke  acted  the  name  part." 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Miss  Horniman  has  made  her 
second  invasion  of  this  country,  and  has  given  a  season  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theater  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  one  American  city 
that  rather  prides  itself  upon  its  "repertory"  achievements, 
naming  over  the  work  of  Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  the  Drama 
Players,  and  its  "New  Theater  of  lamented  memory."  In  the 
person  of  one  of  its  critics,  Frederic  Hatton  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  it  told  these  intruders  that  it  would  "not  like 
them  if  they  come  among  us  as  evangels  attempting  to  convert 
the  heathen."     Rather — 

"We  would  have  them  consider  themselves  as  reenforcements 
to  a  battle  which  has  long  been  waging  locally  and  now,  with 
the  assistance  which  they  and  Lady  Gregory  are  giving  us, 
hkely  to  result  happilj-.  For  Miss  Horniman's  company  has  the 
most  ambitious  repertory  of  any  similar  company  which  has 
appeared  here.  The  ideal  organization  of  this  sort  is  one  in 
which  the  players  are  of  such  versatility  that  they  may  attempt 
with  equally  satisfactory  outcome  anything  from  genre  drama 
to  the  loftiest  of  the  classics.  And  such  are  the  limits  of  the 
Manchester  repertory.  While  the  company  has  built  up  a  new 
school  of  serious  English  drama,  it  has  also  brought  to  revival 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  past  Anglo-Saxon  dramatists.  So  far 
it  has  not  concerned  itself  vnth  foreign  plays,  a  field  which  our 
Drama  Players  invaded  courageously. 


"  'What  the  Public  Wants'  made  an  ideal  opening  effort. 
The  it  is  laid  in  England,  it  has  an  international  quality.  There 
are  plenty  of  Sir  Charles  W organs  among  our  publishers,  and 
Ihej-  would  be  quite  as  much  eharax-ters  on  the  stage  if  there 
were  a  Fiennett  here  to  prick  them  at  the  point  of  the  pen  to 
the  footlights.  One  has  some  such  feeling  about  W'organ.  He 
seems  to  bo  so  unwilling  on  the  stage,  a  human  machine,  as  it 
were,  which  resents  the  display  of  its  workings. 

"People  who    read    plaj's — 
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and  they  are  legion  in  Chi- 
cago— need  to  be  told  little 
about  'What  the  PubUc 
Wants.'  And  those  who  do 
not  read  plays — they  are  su- 
per-legion— do  not  read  re- 
views. But  personally  it  was 
a  surprize  to  see  how  well  the 
play  acted.  Somehow  we  had 
not  taken  Bennett  seriously  as 
a  playAVTight.  One  felt  of 
'What  the  Pub'ic  Wants'  that 
it  was  a  splendid  character 
study  which  by  some  act  of  the 
printer  was  divided  into  acts 
instead  of  chapters.  It  is  filled 
with  Bennett's  delightful  ob- 
.servations  of  public  charac- 
ters; also  of  his  whimsical 
knowledge  of  women,  dram- 
atic critics,  and  the  Five 
Towns;  but  so  are  his  novels 
and  his  feuilletons." 

After  a  variety  of  experience 
with  the  Manchester  players, 
the  same  critic  jdelds  them 
enthusiastic  praise: 

"These  Manchester  actors 
undoubtedly  are  the  envy  of 
all  English  and  American 
players  who  are  on  the  monot- 
onous treadmill  of  a  single 
day-in  and  day-out  role. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  the 
opportunities  Mr.  Rosmer  has 
had  this  week  as  the  critic  in 
'What  the  PubUc  Wants,'  as 
Dick  Gurvil  in  'Nan,'  as  the 
tramp  in  'Miles  Dixon,'  and 
as  the  poet  in  'Candida.' 
It  would  take  five  years  to  ac- 
complish that  under  the  meth- 
ods of  professional  production  in  America. 

"And  Miss  Horniman's  company  is  even  more  fortunate  than 
Lady  Gregory's  organization  because  it  has  a  much  wider 
repertorj'.  The  Irish  Players  do  not  dare  to  wander  off  the 
native  sod.  The  best  part  of  these  Fine  Arts  Theater  engage- 
ments is  that  they  are  creating  a  public  for  repertory  in  Chicago, 
a  larger  pubUc  than  exists  in  any  other  American  city  for  this 
enUghtened  form  of  play  presentation." 

Miss  Sherrick  tells  us  that  Miss  Horniman  follows  the  example 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais  and  "the  actor  who  plays  a  duke  one 
night  may  serve  as  butler  in  another  play  on  the  following  night." 
Mr.  Hatton  gives  some  individual  characterization  of  the  art  of 
these  actors  in  Arnold  Bennett's  "What  the  Public  Wants" — 
reprinted  in  McClure's  Magazine  a  couple  of  years  ago: 

"The  Horniman  company  in  this  piece  not  only  gives  an  en- 
semble performance  of  distinction,  but  there  are  individual 
achievements  which  stand  out  as  markedly  as  the  Nathaniel 
Jeffcote  of  iSIr.  Lomas  in  'Hindle  Wakes.'  Here  the  touch  must 
be  urban,  and  that  is  imparted  with  particular  success  by  Percy 
Foster  as  the  editor.  Sir  Charles  Worgan,  and  by  Milton  Rosmer 
as  the  brother  who  becomes  the  dramatic  critic.  Mr.  Foster 
brought  out  skilfully  the  determined  egotism,  the  mechanical 
efficiency,  the  unletteredness,  the  sophistry,  the  professional  air, 
and  the  amatory  awkwardness  of  the  striking  and  thoroughly 
Bennettesque  character  intrusted  to  him.  No  less  delightful 
was  the  elegant,  leisurely,  thoughtfully  cjTiical  critic  created  from 
the  author's  Unes  by  Mr.  Rosmer." 


^©€ILAIL  SeIES^(GE 


BUSINESS   AND   PROFESSIONAL  MEN  OF  "TOM   BLODGETTS  GOSPEL  TEAM." 
Tho  smiling  figure  in  the  center  is  the  organizer  of  the  first  "gospel  team  "of  Wicliita,  whose  example  has  been  followed  by  twenty-three  otberK 


THE  GOSPEL  TEAMS  OF  WICHITA 


THE  PROBLEM  of  getting  laymen  to  do  .active  church 
work  has  apparently  been  solved  in  the  city  of  Wichita. 
For  Wicliita  laymen  are  going  out  into  the  highways  and 
bj-Tvays  of  Kansas  and  even  over  the  border  into  OJdahoma,  and, 
organized  as  '''gospel  teams,"  have  brought  about  nearly  2,000 
conversions  in  their  year  of  activity.  As  a  Wichita  pastor  ex- 
plains it  in  The  Continent  (Chicago),  the  movement  was  the  out- 
come of  a  Billy  Sunday  revival.  Most  of  the  5,200  persons 
converted  "were  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  churches, 
but  not  to  be  lulled  into  inactivity;  instead,  they  were  organ- 
ized for  Bible  study,  service,  and  sacrifice."  Tom  Blodgett's 
gospel  team,  the  first  one,  was  not  planned,  but  came  into 
existence,  as  the  writer  believes,  providentially.  It  was  hke 
this: 

"Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Sundaj'  evangehstic  meetings  the 
pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  was  to  be  absent  for  a  Sabbath. 
He  in\nted  Tom  Blodgett,  of  the  wholesale  firm  of  Cox-Blodgett, 
a  convert  of  the  late  campaign,  to  take  charge  of  the  evening 
ser\ice.  Mr.  Blodgett  invited  some  of  the  recently  converted 
friends,  all  good  fellows,  to  meet  him  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  6.30  p.m.  Sunday,  saying,  'We  are  going  out 
to  have  a  good  time.'  The  men  met  in  the  parlor,  Mr.  Blodgett 
outlined  the  plan,  and  after  general  prayer  they  proceeded  to 
the  church. 

"After  the  congregation  had  sung  some  gospel  songs  and  each 
man  had  led  in  prayer — this  w^as  the  first  public  prayer  for  most 
of  them — each  man  in  turn  told  in  his  own  way  what  it  meant 
to  him  to  be  a  Christian,  and  what  a  friend  and  helper  he  had 
found  Jesus  to  be.  As  a  result,  that  night  nineteen  men  came 
forward  and  decided  to  live  a  Christian  fife.  To  date  no  fewer 
than  476  converts  are  credited  to  the  work  of  Tom  Blodgett's 
team." 

There  are  now  in  Wichita,  says  our  informant,  "no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  '  gospel  teams '  or  groups  of  men  who  conduct  serv- 
ices in  churches,  theaters,  halls,  shops,  or  in  the  open  air,  and 
these  teams  have  \nsited  more  than  a  hundred  towns  and  cities 
within  250  nules."     He  goes  on  to  tell  of  their  work: 

"Just  one  year  from  the  organization  of  the  first  team,  1,913 
men  and  boys  have  been  reported  as  converted  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  work  of  this  aggressive  lay  ministry.  Converts 
in  other  towns  in  turn  have  organized  teams  and  have  extended 
the  work  into  other  districts,  and  report  similar  harvests.     A 


letter  before  me  from  a  town  in  Oklahoma  expres.ses  gratitude 
for  the  visit  of  one  of  our  teams,  when  forty  converts  were  se- 
cured, and  the  writer  adds  significantly,  'We  now  have  a  team 
of  our  own  and  have  visited  a  number  of  places,  and  down  to 
date' — a  period  of  about  two  months — 'we  have  125  converts.' 

"Shortly  after  the  team  work  began  the  leaders  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  visited  the  city  and  added  not  a  Uttle 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  organized  men.  The  churches  perfected 
,  a  federation  and  secured  a  secretary  who  began  at  once  to  make 
dates  for  the  teams  and  to  give  general  supervision  to  the  ex- 
tension work." 

These  "gospel  teams,"  it  appears,  are  made  up  of  men  from 
all  walks  of  life: 

"There  are  bankers  and  barbers,  capitaUsts  and  cattlemen, 
dentists  and  drivers,  editors  and  electricians,  lawyers  and  labor- 
ers, merchants  and  mechanics,  teachers  and  traveUng  men,  all 
bound  together  by  one  bond  of  faith  in  Jesus,  one  stedfast  and 
consuming  purpose  to  win  men  into  the  kingdom.  These  men 
walk  long  distances  to  hold  meetings,  go  in  automobiles,  or 
charter  Pullman  cars,  as  the  case  may  require,  each  man  paying 
liis  own  traveUng  expenses  and  hotel  bills,  gi\'ing  freely  of  his 
time,  substance,  and  ser\nce  for  the  Master.  Lately,  however, 
our  independent  Kansas  towns,  when  visited,  prefer  to  pay 
traveling  expenses  and  give  entertainment. 

"No  two  meetings  are  conducted  exactly  alike.  Usually  there 
is  hearty  singing,  much  prayer,  earnest  and  direct,  and  the 
speaking  is  not  unlike  the  testimonies  given  at  the  class  meeting 
of  the  early  Methodist  movement  when  each  one  told  his  relig- 
ious experience  and  what  God  had  done  for  him.  Often  the 
meetings  are  continued  long  into  the  night,  sometimes  into  the 
early  morning  hours,  but  seldom  is  a  meeting  held  when  there 
are  no  visible  results,  and  as  many  as  fifty-nine  converts  have 
been  reported  from  a  single  night's  work. 

"Nor  do  the  men  confine  themselves  to  Sabbath  services  or 
set  times ;  they  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  win  men.  One  incident 
will  illustrate: 

"A  few  days  ago  some  of  the  men  of  Tom  Blodgett's  team 
went  on  their  annual  hunting  expedition.  At  supper  time  they 
arrived  at  a  ranch-house  some  fifty  miles  away.  Supper  over, 
the  big-hearted  ranchman,  to  show  the  genuineness  of  his  hos- 
pitality, brought  in  glasses  and  a  well-filled  decanter  of  old  rye, 
and  proposed  that  the  boys  have  the  usual '  good  time.'  Imagine 
his  surprize  when  one  of  the  team  said,  '  Since  we  were  here  last 
year  we  have  been  converted  and  have  cut  booze.  Thanks; 
we  don't  drink.' 

"With  evident  embarrassment  and  stammering  apologies,  the 
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big.  broad-;' houldered  ranchman  mi»dt'  a  hasty  retreat  with 
glasses,  decanter,  and  contents.  On  learning  that  there  was 
to  be  a  meeting  in  the  church  some  two  miles  away  the  men 
proposed  that  all  hands  go.  They  did,  and  the  night  air  rang 
with  gospel  songs  as  the  men  of  the  team,  the  ranchman,  his 
family,  and  help  walked  through  the  moonlight  to  the  rural 
chun-h.  After  the  leader  said.  'The  meeting  is  now  open,'  the 
team  prayed,  talked,  and  exhorted  in  turn,  and  never  was  such 
a  service  in  that  community. 

'"Xe.vt  day  the  team  hunted  little  for  game:  they  had  meat 
to  eat  the  world  knew  not  of.  and  all  the  country  folk  present 
the  night  iK'fore  kept  their  phones  busy  inciting  all  their  neigh- 
bors far  and  near  to  a  service  that  night  to  be  conducted  by 
some  business  men  from  Wichita.  The  place  was  crowded, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  was  there  in  manifest  power,  the  ranch- 
man alone  seeming  unmoved. 

"Next  morning  when  the  team  entered  the  auto  to  come  home 
the  ranchman  asked  that  he  might  accompany  them  to  the 
main  road.  This  reached,  all  got  out.  joined  hands,  and  then 
each  member  of  the  team  prayed  earnestly  for  the  people  of 
the  community,  but  especially  for  their  host.  When  the  last 
man  had  ceased,  the  brawny  ranchman,  with  bowed  head  and 
tearful  eyes,  uttered  his  first  prayer,  "God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner.'  The  Lord  is  adding  to  the  churches  daily  those  who  are 
being  saved.     This  is  how  Wichita  is  winning." 


RELIGIOUS  COMPLEXION  OF  CANADA 

ONE  FAVORITE  FORM  of  innuendo  offered  the  United 
States  by  foreign  writers  is  the  mention  of  the  large 
number  of  adherents  of  different  religions  that  it  har- 
bors. Put  in  the  form  of  a  Frenchman's  parado.x,  we  are  "the 
land  of  forty  religions  and  one  sauce."  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  lately  issued  a  bulletin  enumerating  the  religions  to 
be  found  in  Canada,  and  we  discover  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  81  heads.  Some  of  these  are  "rather  non-informative,"  ob- 
serves The  Christian  Guardian  (.Toronto),  290  adherents  being 
dubbed  "Undenominationalists,"  640  classed  as  belonging  to 
"various sects,"  and  32,490  "Unspecified."  For  aU  this,  it  is  said, 
"there  are  nearly  SO  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  religion,  or 
lack  of  it,  to  be  found  in  Canada."  The  figures,  we  are  in- 
formed, do  not  relate  to  membership  in  the  churches,  but  indi- 
cate the  ecclesiastical  preferences  of  the  people,  as  stated  by 
"themselves  to  the  Government  enumerators.  The  Presbyterian 
(Toronto)  gives  the  figures  of  the  principal  denominations  with 
certain  statements  of  percentages  and  increase: 

"Anglicans.  1.043.017;  Baptists.  .382.666:  Congregational- 
ists,  34,054;  Jews.  74,564;  Lutheran,  229,864;  Methodists. 
1.079,892;  Presbyterians,  1,115,324;  CathoUcs,  2,833,041; 
Unitarians,  3,224:  Salvation  Army.  18,834;  Doukhobors,  10,493; 
Evangelicals.  10.595.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  total 
population  of  the  Dominion  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  now-  39.31  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;   Anglicans, 

14.47  per  cent.;    ^lethodists,   14.98  per  cent.;    Presbyterians, 

15.48  per  cent.;  Lutherans,  3.19,  and  Baptists,  5.31  percent. 
The  increase  per  cent,  in  the  different  bodies  was  as  follows: 
The  Anglicans  increased  in  ten  years  53.05  per  cent.;  Roman 
Catholics.  27.06;  Methodists.  'l7.7S;  Presbyterians.  32.39; 
Lutheran,  148.43;  Baptists.  20.33.  and  Salvation  Army,  82.71." 

The  picturesque  religious  complexity  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bor is  further  set  forth  by  the  The  Christian  Guardian: 

"One  striking  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  religions  of  the  Orient 
have  come  to  us.  Here  are  the  figures:  Buddhists.  10,012; 
Confucians,  14.562;  Shintos.  1.289:  Siklis  and  Hindus.  1,758; 
while  11.840  are  classed  as  Pagans.  There  are  74.564  Jews  and 
797  Mohammedans. 

"The  number  of  agnostics  is  very  small,  just  3,110,  but  there 
are  26,027  who  come  under  the  head  of  No  Religion.  It  is  e\-i- 
dent  that  most  people  to-day  want  to  be  known  as  professing 
some  religion  or  other,  and  the  class  who  exulted  in  the  name 
Infidel  or  Atheist  has  almost  whoUy  disappeared.  This  does 
not  mean  that  unbelief  is  dead,  but  that  the  battle-ground  has 
shifted. 


"It  is  scmewhat  bewildering  to  note  the  multitude  of  smaller 
se<.'ts,  whose  names  to  most  of  our  readers  will  be  almost  mean- 
ingless. For  instance,  there  are  2H  Apostles,  15  Armenians. 
."VvJ  BelifVtrs.  l.'jl  Carnnlites.  »>  Cosenanters.  fi4  Daniel's  l^and. 
oo  Dissenters,  512  Gospel  People,  20  Holy  Rollers,  42  Marshall- 
ites,  297  Saints,  and  .39  Saints  of  God.  We  venture  to  say  that 
even  .«:ome  of  our  r-ollege  ji      "  '  '  '  lewhat  puzzled 

to  identify  some  of  these  n  >. 

"The  Dowieites  still  survive,  but  thej-  only  number  .55.  The 
Millennial  Dawniteshavecreatedquiteaflurr>in  certain  sections, 
and  it  will  surprize  some  to  know  that  they  can  only  muster, 
all  told,  407  indi\iduals.  Pastor  Rus-sell's  following  of  Bible 
Students  totals  only  518.  Evidently  the  pastor's  printed  ser- 
mons have  not  done  the  work  they  were  expected  to  do.  Our 
good  friends  the  Christian  Scientists  have  increa.sed  nearly  •f)4 
per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  but  even  then  they  can  only  muster 
5,073  persons.  Evidently  this  singular  delusion  is  not  destined 
to  make  great  headway  among  the  people. 

■  Some  of  the  most  striking  increases  among  the  smaller  bodies 
are  worth  noting.  The  Lutherans  have  increased  137,340,  or 
nearly  150  per  cent.;  the  Greek  Church  has  increased  72,877, 
or  466  per  cent.;  while  the  Jews  have  increased  58.163,  or  354 
per  cent." 

The  comments  of  the  organs  of  the  two  leading  Protestant 
denominations  are  not  of  a  jubilant  nature.  'Says  The  Presby- 
terian: 

"For  almost  half  a  century  the  Methodist  denomination  has 
been  numerically  the  strongest  branch  of  Protestantism  in 
Canada,  with  the  Presbyterian  second  and  the  Anglican  fairly 
close  up  in  third  place.  Now  Presbyterians  lead  by  a  majority 
of  35,432  over  the  Methodists,  and  the  Methodists  are  only 
36,875  more  than  the  Anglicans. 

"While  Presbyterianism  appears  to  have  flourished  during  the 
past  decade,  it  has  scarcely  held  its  own.  Had  Methodism  not 
fallen  back  in  its  percentage  of  increase  from  17.07  in  1901  to 
14.98  in  1911  Presbyterianism  would  still  be  in  the  second  place. 
We  have  come  out  ahead  because  the  other  fellow  slackened  up 
liis  pace. 

"The  British  immigration  will  account  in  large  measure  for 
the  great  increase  in  our  Anglican  population.  In  point  of 
numbers  they  gained  more  during  the  decade  than  any  other 
Protestant  denomination.  Their  gain  was  361. .523.  while  Pres- 
byterianism gained  272.882  and  Methodism  163,006. 

"Our  Methodist  contemporary-  says  that  these  figures  will 
furnish  material  for  some  of  its  Church's  statisticians,  and  says 
that  it  win  be  necessary  to  e.xplain  to  the  Church  at  large  just 
how  and  why  these  things  are  so. 

"Presbyterians,  as  well  as  Methodists,  should  pore  over  these 
figures.  We  have  only  kept  the  old  pace  of  the  past  decades, 
and  we  have  sagged  somewhat  at  the  tape,  for  our  percentage 
of  increase  at  1911  is  .20  less  than  it  was  at  1901.  We  have 
need,  too,  for  intensive  growth  as  Presbyterians,  since,  with  our 
larger  population,  we  have  less  commimicants  than  the  Meth- 
odists. "The  figures  are — Methodist.  351.710;  Presbv-terian. 
295,939.  While  we  have  35.432  more  people  than  the  Method- 
ists we  have  55,771  less  church  members." 

The  Methodist  figures  "will  give  some  who  love  to  groan  a 
good  chance  to  exercise  their  peculiar  gift,"  saj's  The  Christian 
Guardian,  but  this  journal  is  not  willing  to  admit,  as  some  say, 
that  its  Church,  "more  than  any  of  the  others  has  lost  her 
spiritual  grip  and  fervor,  is  not  preaching  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory gospel,  has  been  untrue  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  faithless 
in  presenting  its  truth."  On  the  other  hand,  it  declares,  "the 
Methodist  Church  is  receiving  a  far  smaller  number  of  members 
and  adherents  through  immigration  than  are  several  of  the  other 
churches,"  and  adds: 

"Somehow  we  are  not  able  to  grieve  much  over  this  fact,  if 
the  explanation  of  it  is  that  there  are  more  Presbyterians  and 
Church  of  England  people  coming  to  Canada  than  there  are 
Methodists.  But  if  the  explanation  is  that  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada  does  not  get  a  grip  upon  the  Methodists  that  are 
coming  into  the  country,  as  the  other  churches  manage  to  with 
their  people,  then  we  have  a  real  reason  to  feel  sorry  and  re- 
buked. Whatever  be  the  facts  in  the  casie  just  here,  we  are 
assured  of  this,  that  there  is  a  verj-  serious  leakage  so  far  as  our 
own  Church  is  concerned,  and  we  must  somehow  search  out  the 
wav  of  remedv." 
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UPSHOT  OF  THF:  CHURCH-UNITY 

lALKS 

/4  HTEMIJS  WARD  omi' dtflart'd  tlial  ihv  nlM'llion  must 
A- V  !)♦•  put  dowirovfii  if  all  his  wilV's  n-latious  had  to  «<> 
•^  ^  ti>  the  front..  To  a  lay  observer  oi'  the  discussions 
of  rfprfsfiitative  deiioniiuutionalists  on  church  union  that  \vc 
havt*  jfivt-n  from  week  to  week,  such  is  uhout  the  "measure 
of  sacritice"  that  the  speakers  have  In-en  willing  to  concede. 
The  avowe<l  purpose  of  the  series  of  addresses  (jiven  in  Boston 
wa^  to  prtvsent  a  statemeiit  of  what  the  respective  denomina- 
tions would  ^x•  willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  Christian 
unity,  but  to  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  HtpublUdn  "the 
sl>eaker8  made  more  of  the  things  they  insisted  on  than  the 
things  they  were  to  give  up — the  solidarity  of  their  denomina- 
tions than  the  cause  of  organic  unity."  The  Unitarian  and 
( "ongn'gatiomil  denominations  are  so  small  '"as  not  very  much 
to  involve  the  discussion" — at  least  as  this  observer  .sees  it. 
Leaving  out  the  Catholic  Church  "as  one  of  no  possible  conces- 
sions," wo  approach,  for  Protestantism,  thegi-and  problem, "when 
we  take  account  of  what  the  Methodists,  Bai)tists,  and  Presbj'- 
terians  have  to  say,  to  which  we  may  add  the  Episcopalians,  as 
having  a  certain  importance  not  exactly  measured  by  numbers." 
Without  reviewing  the  arguments,  which  were  given  in  brief 
in  our  series  of  articles,  we  subjoin  The  Republican's  conclusions: 

"Upon  the  whole,  it  would  look  from  these  addresses  as  if 
we  should  continue  for  a  while  longer  to  be  a  country  of  '40 
religions,'  if,  perhaps,  no  longer  of  'only  one  gi-avy.'  Tliero  an- 
17  varieties  of  Methodists  and  15  kinds  of  Baptists.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  Harvard  Church  course  did  not 
include  any  recognized  advocate  of  unity.  This  may  liave 
been  designed  in  order  to  get  the  average  opinion.  'Those  who 
think,'  says  the  Congregationalint,  'that  the  project  of  church 
unity,  initiated  two  years  ago  by  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  and  subsequently  indorsed  by  a  dozen  other 
communions,  is  a  useless  or  even  'chimerical  undertaking,  are 
little  aware  of  the  strength  of  purpose  behind  the  movement.' 

"The  influences  permeating  from  the  Evangehcal  Alliance  and 
the  Edinburgh  conference;  the  work  of  clergjnien  like  Newman 
Smyth,  Washington  Gladden,  and  Albert  P.  Fitch,  among 
(^ongregationahsts,  or  Episcopal  laymen  like  Robert  H.  Gardiner 
and  Silas  McBeo,  who  has  recently  resigned  the  editorship  of  the 
Churchman  to  found  the  new  Coustritctive  Quarterly,  are  not 
to  be  overlooked,  to  saj'  nothing  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  with  John  R.  Mott,  who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
living  spiritual  force.  These  are  moving  intelligently  in  a 
.direction  in  which  the  Protestant  Church  is  bound  to  move 
sooner  or  later.  The  unit  in  the  church,  as  in  business,  is  in- 
creasingly cooperation,  but  it  is  likely  to  pass  through  a  first 
stage  of  federation." 

The  Congregatiouali-ii  (Boston)  seems  to  think  that  the  editor 
jf  The  Republican  has  "succeeded  remarkably  well  in  penetrating 
to  the  gist  of  the  successive  addresses."  He  also  seems  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Vernon,  of 
Harvard  Church,  the  instigator  of  the  series.  The  position 
of  the  lattei"  is  thus  summarized  by  his  church  paper: 

"He  said  that  the  leading  impression  left  on  his  mind  was 
the  disposition  of  the  speakers  to  emphasize  more  what  they 
were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  unity  than  what  they 
were  willing  to  gi^e  up.  The  general  character  of  the  de- 
liverance had  made  him  feel  that  church  unity  was  far  off, 
but  tha,t  the  next  step  should  be  the  union  of  bodies  most  alike. 
l*resident  Hon-'s  address,  he  thought,  opened  the  waj'  for  a 
closer  approach  between  Baptists  and  Congregationalists.  Dr. 
Vernon  thought  that  most  Congregationalists  would  be  "wilUng 
to  yield  the  use  of  water  when  presenting  their  infants  in  dedica- 
tion to  God,  that  they  would  be  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  foreheads  of  their  little  ones.  And  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  both  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  would  dedicate  their  infants,  would  baptize  only  be- 
lievers, and  would  permit  baptism  bj'  any  method  the  candidate 
preferred.  Dr.  Vernon  expressed  his  behef  in  Episcopal  super- 
^  ision  shoi-n  of  anj'^  sacerdotal  pretensions.     In  Congregational- 


ism and  Pnsbv  terianiMM  to-da.v  the  j)a>lors  are  tocj  Ijusy  with 
local  |>robh'ms  to  do  this  larger  work,  and  the  secretaries  uf 
missionary  soi-ieties  do  not  carry  the  necessary  authority  for  it. 
Where  C(jngr«'gationa!isiii  rules  alone  it  may  ruin.  Our  churches 
need  men  who  will  direct  and  ins|)ire  our  <;ommon  aggressive 
Christian  undertakings.  The  one  fundamental  conviction  that 
( "ongregationalists  would  not  give  up  is  tlu;  belief  that  the 
( 'liurch  is  the  ser\anl   of  the  infii\idual  Christian  and  not  his 

master 

"On  another  point  both  Ur.  N'ernon  and  The  Republican  are 
apparently  agreed,  and  that  is  the  rather  uncompromising 
attitude  of  Dr.  Eliot,  the  representative  of  Unitarianism.  Dr. 
\'ernon  was  disappointed  that  the  |)resident  of  the  American 
L'nitarian  Association  did  not  recognize  the  Christian  basis  of 
unity,  and  The  Republican,  after  noting  the  empha.sis  that  Dr. 
Eliot  put  on  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right  to  privat<i  judg- 
ment, declares,  '  If  one  may  be  a  modern  Sadduct'c,  denying  im- 
mortality, or  replace  the  idea  of  heaven  with  a  sort  of  Nirvana, 
or  a  personal  (iod  with  a  sort  of  unconscious  soul  of  the  world 
and  still  be  a  Unitarian  because  he  is  religious  and  thinks  freely, 
the  so-called  orthodox  denominations  would  find  that  here  was 
something  too  shadowy  to  unite  with.'" 

A  novel  solution  of  the  disunion  situation  of  the  Protestant 
churches  is  proposed  by  The  Univemalint  Lender  (Boston).  This 
consists  in  the  change  of  a  single  word: 

"Every  sect  recognizes  that  it  is  but  one  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  it  strengthens  itseh"  that  it  may  contribute 
larger  service  to  the  whole  Church,  and  this  recognition  needs 
but  to  be  made  actual  and  practical  and  the  way  to  real  unity 
is  open  before  us,  for  we  have  but  to  strike  out  from  ecclesiastical 
literature  the  word  'denomination'  and  substitute  in  its  place  the 

word    '  DEPARTMENT. ' 

"How  would  it  look? 

"The  Congregationalist  Department. 

"The  Episcopalian  Department. 

"The  Methodist  Department. 

'"The  Baptist  Department. 

"The  Presbyterian  Department. 

"The  Unitarian  Department. 

"The  Universalist  Department  of  t  he  Christian  Church,  etc.  ,etc. 

"Straightway  all  are  united  in  the  Christian  Church  and  serv- 
ing through  that  Department  which  gives  to  them  greatest 
efficiency.  The  success  of  one  is  the  success  of  all.  Deadly  com- 
petition is  measurably  eliminated,  and  even  personal  relations 
of  members  are  aflfected  for  the  better,  for  both  belong  to  the 
same  Church,  and  are  simply  working  in  different  Departments. 

"Of  course  all  this  is  true  already  in  the  minds  of  many; 
is  it  true  enough  to  be  proclaimed  ?  And  by  the  changing  of  a 
Avord  can  we  not  set  forward  mightily  the  supreme  purpose  of 
this  Christian  hour?" 


HOW  LONG  MUST  THE  CHILD  WORK?— The  Ninth 
Annual  Child  Labor  Conference  has  passed  into  history,  and 
the  delegates  from  thirty-one  States  ha\-e  returned  from  Jack- 
sonville to  continue  at  home  their  propaganda  work.  As  The 
Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  summarizes  the  convention's 
work,  we  read: 

-  "This  Jacksonville  convention  had  set  before  it  the  darkest 
sides  of  the  present  situation:  the  moral  hazards  of  the  night- 
messenger  service;  the  low  wages  of  adults  in  Southern  cotton- 
mills,  where  more  young  children  are  working  a  ten-  and  eleven- 
hour  day  than  in  any  other  industry';  the  physical  dangers  of 
work  in  glass-factories,  still  permitted  to  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vii'ginia;  the  interstate 
commerce  in  little  children  between  the  canneries  and  berr\- 
fields  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  shrimp-  and  oyster-canneries 
of  the  South;  the  horrors  of  tenement-house  life  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  and  the  mockery  of  good  child-labor  laws 
written  on  statute-books,  with  no  sufficient  provision  for  enforce- 
ment. But  there  was  immense  encouragement  in  the  proceed- 
ings. More  States  were  represented  than  ever  before,  and  a 
deep  seriousness  and  determination  marked  all  the  proceedings. 
An  appeal  was  issued  for  a  campaign  of  education.  The  people 
need  to  be  acquainted  with  conditions  and  aroused  to  remedy 
them.  This  is  the  concern  of  all,  but  particularly,  we  think,  of 
Federations  of'  Labor  and  Manufacturers'  Associations.  The 
child-employing  industries,  while  forming  onlj'  a  small  percent- 
age of  industrial  establishments,  have  brought  the  reproach  of 
child-labor  ui)on  American  industry  itself." 


WHAT  "  MOTOR  SPIRIT  "    IS   AND 
HOW  IT   WORKS 

WIDE    interest    has    been    taken    by 
makers   and   users   of   ears   in    the 
announcement  of  a  month  or   more  ago 

that  a  new   motor  fuel   had    been 

found  in  "  Motor  Spirit."  It  ap- 
pears ^^w  that  "  Motor  Spirit  ' 
itself  is  not  a  new  product  of  petro- 
leum at  all.  It  has  been  known  and 
actually  used  for  nearly  ten  >ears. 
The  new  thing  about  it  is  that  a 
new  process  for  producing  it  has 
been  found.  Patents  for  this  proc- 
ess were  issued  early  in  the  present 
year.  By  this  process  the  fuel  can 
be  produced  cheaplj-  and  in  large 
quantities,  while  previous  methods 
were  so  costly  as  practically  to  pro- 
hibit general  use  and  in  any  case 
to  make  it  impossible  of  use  as  a 
general  substitute  for  gasoline. 

Under  the  new  process,  it  has 
been  possible  already  to  sell  "  Motor 
Spirit  "  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
at  tliree  cents  per  gallon  less  than 
gasoline.  The  process  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana.  F*roduction  by  this  proc- 
ess by  any  other  company  entails 
the  payment  of  royalties  to  that 
company,  or  to  the  inventor,  W.  M. 
Burton,  who  is  the  analytical  chem- 
ist, and  one  of  the  directors,  of  the 
company. 

As  described  in  Motor  WorhL   tlio 
new    fuel,    in   appearance    and     in 
general  characteristics,  "  is  not  un- 
like gasoline  except  that  it  is  slightly  yel 
lowisli    in   color   and    emits    a    more   pun 


tion  from  the  residue  of  petroleum  that    relinetl    oil    of   <-ommerct' 
remains  after  the  production  of  lubricating 
oils.     Details  on  this  point  are  given  in 
Motor  World: 

"In   the   distillation   of   crud«-   oil   there 


is    made,    after 
whidi  there  is  produced  a  distillate  known 
as  'paraHin   distillate,"  wiiich,  after  being 
chilled    and     prest    for    the     removal     of 
paraffin  wa.\.  is  again  subje<;ted  to  distil- 
lation, producing  various  grades  of  lubrica- 
ting oils.     It  is  the  residue  from  this 
latter  product,  which  upon  'special 
destructive  distillation'  yields  'Mo- 
tor   Spirit'     in    paying    quantities. 
Tims,  it    may  be    made   from  any 
grade  of  crude  oil;  its  boiling  point 
is    somewhat    higher    than   that   of 
commercial    gasoUne,    which     may 
range  from  11.')  degrees  to  'ioO  de- 
grees, tlio  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that 
it  actually  commences  to  boil  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  does  gaso- 
line,  there   should    h(-   no   difficulty 
whatsoever    in   starting    an    engine 
upon  it.  The  final  boiling  point  may 
be  as   high  as  400  degrees,  tho   it 
proI>abIy    flashes    when   heated    to 
about   KX)  degrees." 


|5ei;;^ 


The  odor  of  "  Motor  Spirit,"  says 
a  writer  in  The  Automobile,  is 
•  stronger  and  more  pungent  than 
that  of  gasoline."  When  contained 
in  the  tank  of  a  car  no  passenger 
would  probably  discover  any  differ- 
ence, but,  should  any  of  it  be  spilled 
on  the  floor,  the  odor  might  be 
found  unpleasant  until  it  had  evap- 
orated. Evaporation,  however,  is  a 
slower  process  than  with  gasoline. 

The  present  production  of  "  Mo- 
tor Spirit  "   is   estimated  at  about 
1.").000  gallons  per  day.    Before  the 
middle  of    summer,   it   is   believed 
that  much  larger  quantities  will  be 
on  the  market.    At  present,  it  is  being 
used  by  several — perhaps  by  twenty 
— industrial    concerns    using  trucks 
in  Chicago.      In  Februarj',  during  average 
winter  weather,  "  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  its  use," — so  writes  a 
correspondent  of  The  Automobile.     Motor 
Affc,    however,    reports    that,    while    it    is 
■■  meeting  isith  favor,"  only  twelve  con- 
cerns in  Chicago  out  of  twenty-one  that 
had  been  supplied  with  quantities  of  it  for 
use  as  a  test,  "  were  well  enough  satisfied 
to  order  further  supplies." 

Many  of  those  who  tried  it  "  found  there 
was  little  difference  between  it  and  gaso- 
line."      Such   complaints   as   were   made 
gent  odor  when   permitted    to  evaporate   oil  used;  part  of  the  naphtha  aftenvards   pertained  to  the  odor,  but  only  those  who 

is  converted  into  gasoline  bv  further  dis?-  .    ,  . , ,  ,         ',      .,         „.  „^„^  ,„ 

tiUation.  and   chemical    treatment.     After   ^'^rned  the  supply  under  the  seat  seem  to 
the  naphtha  and  gasoUne  are  extracted,  the   have  suffered  in  this  respect.    In  the  matter 


SECTION    OK    THE    OLD    SATIOS.KL.    UK    CL.MBEHL.VXD.    KOAD. 

Begun  in  Jefferson's  Administration  and  for  years  the  cliief 
liighway  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
picture  shows  the  neglected  state  in  which  some  parts  of  this 
road  now  are. 


is  first  produced  naphtha,  varying  in  per- 
centage  accordina:    to   the   yi-ade   of   cnide 


CROSSING    A    RIVBU    IX    INDIA. 

This  incident  occurred  durinj;  tlie  recent  around-the-world  trip  by  Melvin  A.  Hall  and  his  motln-r 


in  an  open  dish."  In  general,  it  may 
be  described  as  a  "  low-grade  gaso- 
Une of  from  50  to  60  Baume."  Under 
normal  conditions,  it  burns  "  with  a  whitish 
smoke  and  leaves  sUghtly  more  soot  de- 
posit in  the  cylinders  than  does  gasoline."' 
Careful  carbiu-eter  adjijstments,  however, 
eliminate  these  undesirable  features,  which 
are  "  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
greater  percentage  of  heat  units  for  unit 
of  volume,  thus  permitting  the  generation 
of  greater  power  on  slightly  less  consump- 
tion."'    ■'  Motor  Spirit  "  is  a  last  distilla- 
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o[  mma^^f,  out- i-iiu<-'i-ii  iiniu«l  luai  Motor 
Spirit  "  Kwvi»  about  JO  per  <'«>nt.  more 
|K'r  i;alloit  tlinii  Kii««»li»P  guv*'.  This  re- 
sult, cuiiibined  with  the  (lilTerence  in 
pri(!e-  that  is,  la  p«T  cent,  in  favor  of 
"  Motor  Spirit  " — nrfaiis  a  coiiKith-rable 
fiaving  in  a  yeur'.s  bill. 

On*'  other  concern,  and  this  a  large  one, 


7"-'  or  7.'i  de(fr<>cs  Hauiin',  while  the  present 
eoinniereiai  gasoline  is  about  10  d«!grf<'S 
hjwer.  Whjh-  it  probably  has  a  little 
more  fuel  value  gallon  for  gallon  than  the 
older  grade,  it  makes  starting  more  dif- 
lieult.  The  ()2-degree  product  now  mar- 
keted as  gasoline  formerly  was  sold  under 
the   trade-nanie   of    benzine. 

"No    eori)orations    or    combinations    of 
corporations    are    nsi)onsible    for    the    in- 


Froni   "  The  Aulomubile. 

THE    OLD   WAY   AND   THE    NEW. 

Ttio  above  "  prairie  soliooner"  and  motor-truck  have  botli  been  employed  by  the  same  firm  during 
its  long  history, — a  Ptiiladelphia  Arm  dealing  in  paint.  A  trucli,  as  well  a.s  a  "schooner,"  has  trans- 
portctl  paint  for  this  house  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg. 


reported  the  results  of  the  test  as  less 
favorable.  With  a  1,600-pound  vehicle, 
whose  route  included  long  runs  to  smaller 
towns,  over  bad  roads,  during  a  heavy  snow 
which  taxed  the  motor  to  the  limit,  "  the  car 
finally  stuck  in  a  drift,  the  new  fuel  not  prov- 
ing of  sufficient  power  to  pull  it  out."  In 
general,  resvdts  proved  that  "  only  by  care- 
ful and  painstaking  carbureter  adjustment 
can  the  new  fuel  be  used  with  success,"  but 
with  proper  adju-stment  "  it  promises  to 
work  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  older 
rival." 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
use  of  "  Motor  Spirit  "  A\'ill  be  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  trucks  and  delivery 
wagons.  This,  however,  will  prove  a  con- 
siderable boon  to  users  of  pleasure  cars,  in- 
asmuch as  it  will  release  from  use  by  trucks 
and  delivery  wagon.s  a  large  amount  of  gas- 
oline, and  thup  tend  to  increase  the  supply 
for  pleasure  cars,  and  so  will  lower  the  price. 

Motor-cars  and  trucks  have  given  to 
gasoline  an  extraordinary  historj^  as  to 
price.  Fifty  years  ago  it  sold  at  wholesale 
for  about  five  cents  a  gallon.  In  each 
subsequent  ten  years,  until  the  advent  of 
motor-cars,  an  advance  of  only  about  one 
cent  occurred  in  each  period,  the  price 
finally  reaching  ten  cents  wholesale.  Motor- 
Age  says  further: 

"The  gasoUne  of  the  earlj-  days,  which 
was   bought    so   cheaply,    averaged    about 


crease  in  price,  it  is  simply  that  the  pro- 
duction does  not  meet  the  demand.  Re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Government 
show  that  the  advancing  cost  of  gasoline 


From  **Motor  Age." 

PRODUCTS    OF   PETROLEUM. 

In  one  of  the  two  glass  vessels  here  rep- 
resented "  Motor  Spirit  "  is  shown  as  the  new 
product  available  as  fuel  for  motor-cars.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  amount  of  gasoline  and  kero- 
sene secured  remains  the  same  under  the 
new  process. 

is  due  to  the  inevitable  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Along  Avith  the  increased  de- 
mand, there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 


supply  of  the 
crude  fn)m  which 
the  gasoline  itself 
is  obluine<l. 

"  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that 
in  January  of  last 
year  when  the  oil 
men  found  that 
instead  of  draw- 
ing from  storage 
as  they  had  (lon«! 
Ix'fore,  the  stor- 
age was  exhaust- 
ed and  it  took 
their  complete 
production  tosat- 
isfy  the  market, 
even  partially, 
the  wholesale 
price  jumped  10 
cents. 

"Production  in 
all  the  oil  fields 
is  falling  off  ra{>- 
idly  —  the  only 
fields  not  show- 
ing decreased 
output  are  Cali- 
fornia and  Okla- 
homa and  the 
crude  from  those 
fields  distills  a 
very  low  percent- 
age of  gasoline. 
It  was  just  when 
matters  had 
reached  a  crisis 
that  'Motor  Spir- 
it' appeared." 

On  this  point 
of  production 
The  A  utomobile 
remarks : 

"The  phenom- 
enal and  unex- 
pected increase 
in  the  price  of 
crude  oil  has  been 
largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  in- 
crease in  the  price 
of  gasoline  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 
In  round  num- 
bers crude  oil 
prices  have  doub- 
led in  the  past 
twelve  months. 
Kansas  and  O- 
klahoma     crude 
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RO.\D    IX    PHILIPPINE    ISI..^NDS    LEADING    TO    BAGUIO,    THE    SUMMER    CAPITAL. 

A  line. of  twenty-si.\  automobiles  runs  over  this  road  to  Beguio  every  day.     The  distance  each 

way  being  fifty-four  miles. 


From  "Motor  Age." 

THE     MEHEDLVN     ROAD     NOW 
UNDER   CONSTRUCTION. 

From  "Winnipeg,  Canada, 
v-   ,  to  Galveston,  Texas,  as  de- 

which  a  year  ago   scribed    elsewhere    in    this 
sold  at  45  cents   issue. 
a    barrel   at  the 

wells  is  to-day  selling  at  90  cents.  One 
year  ago  lUinois  crude  sold  at  60  cents  per 
barrel  at  the  wells  and  is  to-day  selling  at 
$1.25. 

"The  increase  in  prices  of  crude  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  within  the  grounds  but  rather 
an  increase  of  demand  by  the  refineries 
beyond  the  producing  capacities  of  the 
weUs.  Some  years  ago  owners  of  crude 
oil  weUs  were  making  little  money.  The 
supply  was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
With  the  increased  demand  due  to  in- 
creased use  of  automobiles,  there  came  a 
drawing  on  the  available  stored  crude 
supply,  which  was  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  two  seasons.  Immediately  the 
prices  of  the  crude  began  rising  and  they 
have  continued  consistently  ever  since. 
With  the  increased  demand  and  in- 
creased price  there  has  been  great  activity 
in  sinking  wells  in  the  crude  territories; 
and  this  promiscuous  sinking  of  wells,  or 
wild-catting  as  it  is  known,  may  result  in 
vast  increases  in  crude  supplies  or  it  may 

(Continued  on  page  838) 
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The  Fact-Backed  FRANKLIN  CAR— 

ir 

A  Light-weight   Car  with   Heavy-weight  Ability 

M 


IND  you!  —  the  Franklin  is  leaching  and  proving  a 
mighty  principle  in  motor-engineering.  Just  two  words 
express  it  and  explain  it  —  Light  Weight. 

Suppose  you  went  out  in  the  market  to  buy  a  steam  yacht,  and 
somebody  sold  you  a  battleship  on  the  ground  of  its  greater 
weight,  power,  etc.  Later,  you  find  it  takes  a  mint  of  money 
to  maintain  it !    And  who  needs  a  battleship,  anyway  ? 

The  first  great  Franklin  Fact 

The  first  great  Franklin  Fact — let  it  sink  in  and  simmer.  We 
give  all  the  power,  and  all  the  speed,  and  all  the  comfort  that 
most  men  want.    And  we  do  it  without  great  weight. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  Franklin  principle  of  "  Balanced 
Construction,"  which  saves  extra  pounds  by  means  of  extra 
pains  in  the  matter  of  shaving  weight  in  all  essential  parts 
without  sacrificing  power  or  speed. 

The  engine,  the  frame,  the  chassis,  the  body — all  cire  so  related 
and  correlated  that  there  is  evolved  the  modem  mechanical 
prodigy  —  a  light  car  wath  heavy  weight  ability. 

Another  big  Franklin  Fact:  reducing  the  "excess  baggage" 
also  reduces  the  excess  of  up-keep  —  light  weight  meems  light 
cost  of  maintenamce. 

Tires!  —  for  instance.  Let  FrankKn  owners  speak.  Let 
Framklin  figures  talk.  These  reports  are  gathered  from  all  over 
the  country  —  they  show  service  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and 
under  all  climatic  conditions. 


In  1910,  the  average  mileage,  without  a  puncture,  of  1 00 
Franklin  owners  was  2750  miles.  In  19  i  1,  the  average  of 
135  reports  was  3061  miles.  In  1912,  181  owners  showed 
an  average  of  3663  miles.     TTiis  is  going  somef 

Why? — because  Franklins  average  at  least  25  per  cent, 
lighter  than  other  cars  of  same  size,  giving  at  least  1 00  per 
cent,  increase  in  tire  servicQ. 

Still  another  Franklin  Fact 

Gasoline  !  —  still  another  Franklin  Fact.  This  car  has  broken 
every  world's  record  for  Gasoline  Economy. 

In  an  efficiency  contest  over  Connecticut  roads  a  Franklin  went 
95  miles  on  two  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  another  contest  at 
Buffalo,  a  Franklin  had  traveled  46. 1  miles  at  the  end  of  time 
limit  —  and  there  wais  still  a  portion  left  of  the  original  gallon ! 

There  are  more  Franklin  Facts  about  the  Direct  Air-Cooled 
Motor,  the  Entz  Electric  Self-Starter  and  other  features  that 
make  for  Service  and  Comfort.    Get  motor-wise  before  you  buy. 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  made  as  follows : 

Franklin  Six  "38" $3600 

Franklin  Little  Six  "30" 2900 

Franklin  Four  "25  ■• 2000 

Franklin  "18"  Runabout 1650 

FfHlir>ITIf>nfr  ^"  Fianklia  6-cylincler  cars  are  equipped  with  Warner 
^       "  speedometer,  top,  trunk  rack,  wind  shield,  bulb  horn,  5 

lamps,  electric  lighting  throughout,  Entz  selt-starter. 


This  car  uses  less  tires,  less  gasoline,  travels  faster,  rides  smoother,  steers  easier, 
lasts  longer  and  costs  less  for  up-keep  than  any  car  of  equal  size  and  power. 
Let  us    tell   you    WHY!     See    the  Franklin    dealer,    or    ask    for    catalogue. 


Franklin  Automobile  Company  15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  NY 


Franklin  Uttle  Six  "30,"  a  light,    <t  000(1 
medium-size  5 -passenger  car       ^  <"  ^  V/  \J 


1000  to  1200  POUNDS  Less  Weight 
Less  Weight  Means  Less  Up-Keep  Cost 


s:is 
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Gutterson  &  Gould,  of 
Lawrence, Mass.,  are  us- 
ing this  3 '  i  -  ton  Electric 
Truck  for  hauling  junk. 
It  actually  saves  24% 
over  horse  haulage;  gives 
greater  elasticity  of  oper- 
ation. 


This  5-ton  Electric  in  the 
service  of  the  Jenney 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
used  to  deliver  heavy 
barrels  of  gasoline  to 
garages  around  Boston. 
Saves  12^2%  over  horses 
even  on  the  short  hauls; 
and  41%  on  round  trips  of  12 
to  15  miles.  This  firm  uses 
Electrics  exclusively. 

Save  as  These  Concerns 
and  Others  Are  Saving 
with  Electric  Trucks 

Hundredsof  big  concerns  in 
almost  every  line  01  ousiness, 
are  using  Electric  Trucks 
andsavingmoney.  Costsand 
comparative  performances 
show  the  superiority  and 
economy  of  the  Electric  for 
city  haulage.  Write  today 
for  interesting  information. 

Public  Interest  and  Private  Ad- 
vantage both  favor  the  Electric 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE 

ASSOCIATION 

OF  -AMERICA 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 
124  W.  42d  St. 


CHICAGO 
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ii<»t.  Soino  fxjMrts  (ni  tlit-  supply  of  crude 
uil  bflifvt)  that  tlu-j-i-  is  not  a  sutlicii-nt 
quantity  of  c;ruclt<  west  of  the  Kockj' 
-Xloiintains   to   meet    the   rcciuircincnts." 

THK  "  MKRIDIAN   KOAD  "  FROM 

VMNNiPEc;  TO  (;alveston 

Klsewhoro  is  a  map  sliow  iiifj  the  route  of 
the  Meridian  road — a  highway  now  under 
constnietion  from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to 
(iah'cston,  Texas.  For  ai)out  one-half  its 
length — that  is,  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,000  miles — it  is  already  regarded  as  a 
■'  first-class  "  road.  Just  before  winter  set 
in,  an  oiVicial  inspection  party  toured  over 
it  from  Winnipeg  to  Wichita,  Kansas, — a 
distance  of  over  1,0(X)  miles.  P]ight  days 
were  needed  for  this  trip,  the  average 
mileage  being  l.'iO.  Items  in  connection 
with  the  route  and  the  work  yet  to  be  done 
on  the  road  are  given  in  Motor  Age: 

"The  International  Meridian  Road  As- 
sociation is  less  than  a  year  old  and  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  there  has  been 
expended  upon  the  Meridian  road  more 
than  one-third  of  a  million  dollars.  For  the 
first  six  miles  out  of  Winnipeg  there  is  be- 
ing constructed  a  cement  road  costing  over 
$30,000.  Across  South  Dakota,  for  perma- 
nent bridges, cement  culverts,  and  grading, 
$40,000  lias  been  expended;  across  the 
Coteau  hills  in  Roberts  county.  South 
Dakota,  an  entirely  new  road  is  being  con- 
structed with  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent, 
crossing  an  elevation  800  feet  higher  than 
the  surrounding  country  and  12  miles 
across.  In  Coding,  Kingsbury,  and  other 
counties,  road-building  bees  were  held  and 
a  first-class  dirt  road  constructed  by  dona- 
tion. In  nearly  every  county  new  bridges 
cement  culverts,  etc.,  were  put  in,  and  the 
expenditures  in  South  Dakota  will  easily 
aggregate  $75,000.  In  Nebraska  for  per- 
manent bridges,  cement  culverts  and  new- 
grading,  and  improvements  under  the 
government  supervision  south  of  Columbus, 
in  the  Platte  River  Valley,  there  has  been 
expended  at  least  $50,000.  In  Kansas, 
the  Meridian  road  in  seven  counties  was 
declared  a  county  highway  and  is  being 
constructed  and  maintained  at  county 
expense.  Cowley  county,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  concrete  reinforced  bridge  across 
the  Walnut  River,  has  spent  $20,000  and 
built  a  rock  road  through  Arkansas  City 
and  Winfield  costing  $59,000,  which  rock 
road  %vill  be  extended  across  the  county 
next  year.  The  total  expenditure  this  year 
on  the  Meridian  road  in  Kansas  exceeds 
$150,000. 

"In  Oklahoma,  on  the  Chisholm  trail, 
cement  culverts  and  reinforced  concrete 
bridges  are  going  in  and  much  grading  is 
being  done  which  will  aggregate  at  least 
$50,000.  In  Texas,  $1,000,000  in  bonds 
has  been  voted  for  roads  in  Tarrant 
county  and  $600,000  for  bridges,  while 
Dallas  county  has  recently  constructed 
over  the  Trinity  River,  between  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  a  reinforced  concrete 
bridge  costing  $700,000.  Other  counties 
have  voted  road  and  bridge  bonds  and  in 
the  near  future  Texas  will  have  some  fine 
roads. 

"Motor-car  traffic  over  the  Meridian 
Road  has  grown  rapidly  but  has  been 
diverted  this  year  to  other  roads  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  improve- 
ment being  made.  On  our  inspection  tour 
we  found  it  necessary  to  go  around  scores 
of  new  bridges  and  new  culverts.  Sign- 
boards have  been  placed  about  on^-half 
the  way  between  Winnipeg  and  Okla- 
homa,   and    the    road    will    be    distinctlv 


poHted  all  the  way  b«'tween  Winnipeg  and 
the  (iiilf  of  Mexico  by  spring,  except 
possibly  a  part  of  the  T«'xas  and  Oklalioma 
divisi(in,  which  will  be  Kign-pont^d  as  8o<ni 
as  definitely  locat«'d. 

"Different  methods  of  erecting  the 
signs  hav(^  been  ( inployod  in  the  various 
States.  In  North  Dakota  the  work  of 
signboarding  has  been  done  in  a  very 
thorough  manner,  and  the  tourist  can 
follow  the  road  with  ease  horn  the  sign- 
boards alone.  A  rule  has  been  established 
that  th(!  signs  be  erected  on  specially  pn-- 
pared  posts  painted  white  with  the  sign 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  At  every  turn 
two  signs  are  used,  and  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties the  names  of  the  towns  with  miU;age 
both  wajs  have  been  painted  en  the  signs, 
so  that  the  tourist  has  very  complete  in-, 
formation  l)oth  as  to  the  route  and  as  to 
where  he  may  happen  to  be.  In  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  a  map  sign  has  been  erected 
at  each  turn  of  the  road,  with  the  names 
of  the  cities  thereon  through  which  the 
road  passes. 

"The  Meridian  road  passes  through  the 
Bread  Basket  of  the  North  and  between 
lakes  and  summer  resorts  of  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota,  through  the  fine  corn  fields 
of  Nebraska,  between  wheat  and  corn 
fields  and  orchards  of  Kansas,  into  the  im- 
mense cotton  fields  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
to  the  subtropical  fruit  region  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  road  follows  very  closel\- 
the  ninety-seventh  meridian  of  longitude, 
and  from  sea  level  at  the  gulf  rises  to 
2,000  feet,  the  summit  of  the  Coteau  hills 
thence  sloping  dowTiward  toward  the  north 
to  700  feet  at  Lake  Winnipeg,  without 
a  hill  too  steep  for  a  car  to  climb  on  high 
gear. 

"It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
association  to  secure  the  construction  of 
a  road  over  every  part  of  which  a  full 
wagon-box  load  or  a  car  at  high  gear  can 
pass,  except  in  w^t  weather.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  in  the  near  future  thousands 
of  business  men  and  retired  business  men 
wiU  take  their  families  in  their  motors  and 
proceed  northward  at  slow  stages  for  their 
summer  vacations,  among  the  lakes  in  the 
north  latitudes,  and  that  in  the  fall  the 
retired  merchant  or  banker  will  take  his 
family  in  his  car  and  leave  the  rigorous 
%vintersof  the  North  to  spend  afew  months 
in  the  salubrious  cUmate  of  the  gulf  coast. 
Our  party  proceeded  over  this  entire  route 
without  an  incident  to  mar  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  Good  hotels  and  good  garages 
are  to  be  found  every  few  miles  in  the  sixty 
odd  cities  between  Winnipeg  and  the  gulf. 

"All  along  the  route  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  project  is  being  shown,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  whole  trail  will  be  completed  and 
ready  for  motorists." 


EXTRAVAGANCE    IN    DRIVING    CARS 

It  is  contended  by  a  writer  in  Motor 
Age  that  the  driver  of  a  car  has  within 
himself  the  means  for  reducing  operating 
costs  in  ways  which  would  largely  counter- 
balance the  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 
If  drivers  would  "  reform  their  methods  of 
driving  and  controlling  speed,"  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  w^ould  be  materially 
reduced.  Much  of  the  extravagance  in 
consumption  is  due  entirely  to  owners  and 
drivers.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  waste 
that,  "  if  more  economical  carbureters 
were  fitted,  it  is  questioned  if  owners  would 
get  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  economy." 
Owners  and  drivers  alike  desire  "quick 
acceleration,  but  few  realize  how  dearly 
they  "  pay  for  their  whistle  ";  all  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  gasoline,  "  not  to  mention 
(.Continued  on  page  8401 
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To  feel  comfortable  m  body  and  easy  m  mind,  your 
snape,  your  individuality  and  your  taste  should  be 
embodied  in  the  clothes  you  wear.  In  short,  they 
snould  be  cut  and  draped 

1  o  Your  O^vn  Measure 

If  we  are  your  tailors,  you  will 
receive  the  most  satisfactory  style 
and  fit,  as  Avell  as  tne  largest  value 
tnat    can   possibly    be    obtained,    for 

$25  to  $50 

Our  dealer  in  your  city  'will  sno\v  you  our 
nanasome  Spring  -woolens  and  take  your  measure. 
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The  cause  of  friction 
and  the  cure 

UNDER  a  microscope  the 
highly  polished  bearing 
surfaces  of  your  car  show  full 
of  depressions  and  projections. 
When  bearing  surifaces  meet, 
these  projections  interfere  and 
cause  friction. 

Dixon's  Flake  Graphite  intro- 
duced into  a  bearing  by  means 
of  a  vehicle,  such  as  grease, 
interposes  itself  between  the 
surfaces  and  prevents  all  me- 
tallic contact.  Dixon  s  Flake 
Graphite  as  contained  in 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease 
No.  677 

cures  friction  troubles 

This  graphite  grease  is  unex- 
celled for  transmissions  and 
differentials.  For  sale  by  all 
good  dealers.     Try  it. 

Dave  Lewis,  who  has  used  Dixon's 
Guphite  Lubricants  for  the  past  three 
years,  says:  "l  have  just  taken  down 
my  Slutz  Car  that  I  drove  in  all  the 
races  of  the  past  season  (1912),  and 
I  find  every  ball-race,  every  bearing, 
every  pinion  perfect,  and,  if  anything, 
in  better  condition  than  at  the  start 
of  ifie  season." 

Teddy  Tetxlaff  says:  "Would 
rather  pay  $5  per  pound  for  Dixon's 
Lubricants  than  nse  any  other  as 
a  gift." 

Hughie  Hughes  says:  "Dixon's 
Automobile  Lubricants  not  only  re- 
duce friction  toa  minimum,  but  their 
lasting  qualities  are  remarkable." 

For  your  car's  sake,  get  our 
free  book.  No.  247,  on  "Lu- 
bricating the  Motor."  Send 
name  and  model  of  car.  Write 
for  copies  of  very  interesting 
testimonial  letters  from  the 
'Speed  Kings  of 
Motordom." 
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many  oilier  parts  of  tiic  car  on  which  quick 
iK'ci'loration  I'Xucts  lis  heavy  toll."  Tim 
writer  .speeilie.s  oilier  forms  of  extravaf^ant 
expenditures  in  driving: 

I' But  quick  acceleration  is  not  the  only 
luxury  that  owner  and  <lrivor  delight  to 
iiululgo  in.  Running  so  imicli  on  a  low 
tlirottlo  is  an  equally  important  crime. 
Instead  of  shifting  gears,  the  throttle  is 
nearly  closed,  llie  result  being  that  the 
suction  of  the  cylinders  is  largely  exerted 
on  the  gasoline  spraying  nozzle  and  too 
much  gaKohno  is  drawn  out  in  proportion 
to  the  air  entering.  Only  a  fraction  of  this 
gasohne  is  actually  needed,  the  remainder 
in  not  a  few  cases  going  through  tlu; 
motor  in  a  poorly  combusted  form,  and 
doing  its  part  to  aid  in  carbonizing  the 
combustion  chamber  and  valves.  There 
is  also  a  remedy  for  this,  namely,  keeping 
the  motor  speed  up,  keeping  the  throttle 
at  a  wider-open  position  and  shifting 
gears  more  frequently.  With  the  throttle 
opened  more  there  is  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  entering  and  the  cylinder  suction 
on  the  gasoline  is  correspondingly  reduced, 
giving  a  mixture  still  over-rich  but  yet 
more  nearly  approximating  the  desired 
proportions  for  economical  running. 

"If  the  motorist  "vvill  only  analyze  his 
own  actions  in  dri\ing,  analyze  his  meth- 
ods of  acceleration,  analyze  his  methods 
of  driving  with  regard  to  amount  of 
throttle  opening,  and  analyze  his  driving 
so  far  as  gear-shifting  is  concerned,  he  will 
invariably  find  that  not  a  Uttle  of  the 
unnecessary  fuel  consumption  hes  at  his 
own  door.  He  is  breeding  the  luxury  in 
driving  that  creates  the  extravagance, 
and  do  what  he  may  the  carbureter 
manufacturer  will  never  be  able  to  obtain 
that  Utopian  fuel  economy  until  the 
driver,  the  owner,  or  the  owner-driver  is 
willing  to  do  his  share  in  the  work. 

"This  luxury  in  motor-car  operation 
dates  back  many  years,  almost  to  the  time 
when  four-cylinder  machines  made  their 
debut.  In  those  days  the  high-gear 
demonstration  on  the  steep  hill  proved 
the  Icindergarten  for  the  new  driver.  His 
appetite  was  whetted.  He  was  schooled 
in  avoiding  the  use  of  the  gear-shift  lever, 
and  those  elementary  courses  have  during 
the  intervening  years  been  succeeded  by 
constant  high-gear  arguments  of  the  sales- 
man and  demonstrator  until  to-day  thou- 
sands of  owners  look  upon  it  as  an  indica- 
tion of  poor  driving  if  they  may  have  to 
shift  gears  on  a  hill  where  the  car  ahead 
of  them  on  the  road  makes  it  on  high. 
It  is  difficult,  well  nigh  impossible  with 
many,  to  convince  them  that  it  is  much 
preferable  to  change  to  lower  gears  on  a 
hill  and  keep  the  motor  speed  -within  its 
range  of  desired  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  luxury  of  driving  instilled  in  the 
early  daj's  has  become  a  habit,  and  what 
is  more  difficult  to  uproot  than  a  deeply 
formed  habit?  Yet  it  is  this  very  same 
habit  that  tends  to  increase  the  gasoline 
consumption. 

"Fuel  price  looks  to-day  as  the  possible 
tutor  that  will  accomplish  the  task,  or 
that  will  at  least  give  the  first  lessons  in 
rational  driving.  The  rising  price  of  the 
last  twelve  months  nearly  stampeded  not 
a  few  buyers.  The  floodtide  was  reached 
three  or  four  months  ago;  there  has  been  a 
slight  ebbing  ever  since.  The  announce- 
ment of  '  Motor  Spirit  'as  a  fuel  for  trucks, 
traction  engines,  and  stationary  engines  will 
create  a  still  faster  ebb,  but  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge  has  been  entered  and  the  owner- 
driver  will  not  forget  the  nightmare  that 
he  had  a  fleeting  vision  of  and  which 
four  months  ago  promised  to  be  such  a 
reality. 


"O-wTiers  and  drivers  can  do  much  to 
.solve  the  fuelH-conomy  problem;  tlm 
carbureter-makers  must  and  will  do  their 
part;  the  car-builders  must  do  their  part 
by  reducing  weight  wherever  po.SKihle; 
the  road-builders  are  doing  theirs;  and 
lastly  the  fuel-producers  are  focusing 
every  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
The  fact  that  there  is  not  any  real  daiig<  r 
of  much  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
during  this  year  should  not  create  a  feel- 
ing of  contentedness  in  present  driving 
methods.  Careless  drivers  should  relorni 
themselves," 

SHALL  HOR.SE-POWER  BE  REDUCED? 

The  question  of  a  possible  reduction  in 
horse-power  is  discust  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Motor  Age.  Manufacturers  and  buyers  of 
cars  are  represented  as  divided  on  the 
question.  The  personal  equation,  or  what 
this  paper  calls  "  individual  satisfaction," 
largely  governs  opinion.  An  owner  who 
"  wants  plenty  of  power  for  high  speed 
hill-climbing,  is  -ftilling  to  pay  for  his 
whistle."  So  too  the  buyer  who  wants  "  a 
large,  comfortable  vehicle  to  carry  seven 
passengers  and  as  much  baggage  as  he 
wants  to  take  along  also  wU  continue  to 
ask  for  power."  The  demand  for  smaller 
veliicles,  for  less  horse-power,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  body  weight,  comes  from  "  the 
economist  who  counts  the  cost  of  op>eration 
and  who  aims  at  getting  the  most  miles  out 
of  each  gallon  of  gasoline  and  the  greatest 
distance  out  of  a  set  of  tires."  The  writer 
continues: 

"So  far  as  the  question  of  speed  on  the 
public  highway  is  concerned,  horse-power 
rarely  is  a  determining  factor,  because  the 
medium-powered  machine  can  make  con- 
siderably more  than  the  legal  speeds — in 
fact,  often  more  than  double  of  them.  The 
builder  of  high-powered  machines  cannot 
hope  to  sell  on  speed  possibihties,  altho 
there  are  a  few  makers  who  are  indulging 
in  national  selling  campaigns  and  putting 
forward  excessive,  in  fact  impossible, 
highway  speeds  as  the  prime  consideration. 
Such  can  bring  about  httle  more  than 
general  disappointment. 

"There  are,  roughly  speaking,  three 
classes  of  buyers — the  economist,  the  com- 
fort type,  and  the  speedster.  Their 
numerical  importance  is  in  this  order. 
To  date  the  economist  has  been  the  de- 
termining factor  with  hosts  of  buyers;  his 
ranks  are  steadily  increasing.  The  com- 
fort buyer  is  increasing  slowly;  and  the 
speedster  clan  is  steadily  losing  ground. 
Next  season  the  economist  division  will 
be  the  dictator  in  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  sold,  and  because  of  the  ma- 
jority he  commands  his  requirements  are 
bound  to  bask  in  the  public  eye  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  other  two  divisions.  He 
is  demanding  reduced  horse-power,  because 
he  wants  gi-eater  mileage  per  gallon  of 
fuel,  and  he  knows  that  this  is  only  possible 
"with  the  reduction  of  eyhnder  sizes.  He  asks 
for  hghter  body  weights  because  a  Ughter 
body  wiU  give  him  increased  mileage. 

"From  the  indication  of  to-day  it  is 
certain  that  the  economist  buyer  will  be 
satisfied  in  the  matter  of  reduced  power. 
There  are  enough  1914  models  now  on  the 
highway  to  assure  this.  These  models  are 
built  with  shghtly  longer-stroke  motors 
and  reduced  bore.  Next  year  will  witness 
a  slight  increase  in  the  bore-stroke  ratio, 
and  consequently  a  reduction  in  rated 
horse-power.  The  reduced  horse-power 
will  be  welcomed  for  yet  another  reason, 
namely,  that  annual  registration  fees  will 
be  slightly  lower — a  needed  reform,  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  registration  rates. 
(Continued  on  page  842) 
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Measure  Automobile  Values  by  the  Features  Combined 
in  the  New  Detroit  Electric  Clear  Vision  Brougham 


A II  advantages  of  electricity. 
Electrically  started. 
EJectrically  lighted. 
Electrically  controlled. 

Absence     of     complicated 

mechanism. 
Clear  vision  in  all  directions. 
Short  turning  radius. 

Five   speeds   without   gear 

shifting. 
Silence. 
Hill  climbing  ability  (will  climb 

any  hill  that  any  type  of  car 

will  climb). 

Adaptability  to  city  traffic. 


Long    mileage    for    country 
driving. 

Aristocratic  appearance. 

Large  area  of  windows. 

Suitable     for    all    occasions — 
formal  or  informal. 

Direct  shaft  drive  "Chainless" 
power  plant. 

Minimum  expense  for  upkeep. 

Cheapest    form    of     motive 

energy  (Electric  current). 

Limousine  advantages  without 
expense  of  chauffeur. 

Double   set   of    brakes    (their 
operation  almost  effortless). 


Cleanliness. 

Dominance  of  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Springs  with  elastic  limit 
exceeding  200,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

Utmost  comfort  with  cushion 
tires. 

Aluminum  roofs. 

Aluminum  body  pemels. 

Aluminum  "closed-in"  fenders. 

Aluminum  window  sash — one 
piece  (no  warping). 

Horizontal  control  lever,  takes 
up  no  seat  space. 


The  public  is  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
electric  is  destined  to  be  the  popular  automobile  of 
the  future. 

Electricity  is  now  available  in  over  6,ooo  cities 
and  towns,  although  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  live  in  228  cities  of 
25,000  and  over. 


BRANCHES: 

New  York : — Broadway  at  80th  Street 

Boston  Buffalo 

Cleveland 


The  Detroit  Electric  illustrated  above  will  travel 
as  much  as  one  hundred  miles  on  one  charge. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  upon  request  showing 
eight  different  models  ranging  in  price  from  $2300 
for  the  Ladies'  Victoria,  and  $3000  for  the  Clear 
Vision  Brougham,  to  $5000  for  the  Limousine. 


BRANCHES: 

Chicago: — 2416  Michigan  Avenue 

Evanston         Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 


^Electric 


SOCIETY'S  TOWN  CAR 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Selling  representatives  in  175  leading  cities. 


SI. 
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'A  Berry  IVitgon  Baby" 

On  VARNISHES- 

Look  for  this  name  and  trcide> 
mark — And  you  need  look  no 
further 

OVER  half  a  century  of 
knowing  how  is  back  of 
every  Berry  Brothers 'product. 
Our  business  is  today  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
simply  because  we  have  main- 
tained through  all  these  years, 
the  highest  possible  standards 
of  manufacture. 

No  matter  how  small  the 
job  is — if  you  want  it  to  look 
well  and  last  well,  specify 
Berry  Brothers'  varnish — 
and  see  that  you  get  it. 

RERRY 

l-ROTHERS' 

VARNISHES 

Good  dealers  everywhere  carr>-  a  full 
line  of  Berry  Brothers'  varnishes,  shel- 
lacs and  baking  Japans.  And  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  yow,  free,  an  interest- 
ing booklet  covering  your  varnishing 
problem.  Just  write  and  tell  us  what 
you  want  to  fimsh. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Established   i8s8 

Factories:  Detroit,,  Mich.,  and  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Branches:     New    York.      Boston,      Phihidelplua, 

Baltimore,   Chicago,    Cincinnati,  St.   Louis,  Saa 

Francisco,  London,  England. 

Write, for  children's  book,  illustrated  in 
color  by  W.  W.  Denslow,  *' Around  the 
World   in  a  Berry   Wagon'"' — sent  free. 


MOTOR-(  AKS 

{Cunlinufd  from  pituf  840) 

that    have    been    pus.scd    during    the    past 
wiiittr  in  not  a  few  Stult  s. 

"It  is  poinjf  to  he  a  (lilTicult  problem  to 
rediKH'  htj(l.\-  weitjhi.  It  ha.s  ht-en  tjoing 
a  little  liifirher  each  Mar  of  late;  Koinfj 
hit^lier  heeause  of  the  additional  equipment 
the  buyer  has  dematidtMJ.  .Vddiiifj:  de- 
mountable rims,  electric  starters  with 
their  heavy  batteries,  windshields,  tops, 
and  other  equipment  has  added  hundreds 
of  pouftds.and  besides  the  added  weight  in 
themsehes,  there  is  athlitional  that  extra 
weiglit  incorporated  in  some  of  the  chassis 
parts  in  order  to  make  them  adetjuately 
strong  to  care  for  the  additional  acces.sories. 
The  net  result  is  that  Europe,  which  once 
built  considerably  hea\  ier  cars  than  Amer- 
ica, is  now  leading  America  in  the  light- 
car  field.  America  will  ha\-e  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  its  cars  intended  for  the  econo- 
mist trade." 


ROAD-BUILDING  IN  THIS    COUNTRY 

The  total  expenditures  in  road  construc- 
tion in  twenty-nine  of  the  States  of  this 
country  and  in  the  Distri<;t  of  Columbia 
last  year  were  $62,691,429.  The  other 
States,  from  which  figures  were  not  ob- 
tainable, either  havfe  no  organized  road 
departments,  no  system  of  accounts  dis- 
closing the  figures,  or  are  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage.  It  appears  from  an 
article  in  The  Automobile  that  New  York 
last  year  "  spent  more  money  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,"  the  sum  for 
the  year  having  been  about  $15,000,000. 
More  than  3,000  miles  of  new  road  were 
built  and  mtyre  than  10,000  miles  "  were 
shaped,  crovV'ned,  and  standardized  as  to 
width."  Of  the  80,000  miles  of  roads  in 
this  State,  11.000  are  classed  as  "  improved 
roads."  Illinois,  with  a  greater  mileage 
(100,000  miles),  spent  last  year  $7,500,000. 
Only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  in 
Illinois  is  classed  as  improved,  the  remain- 
ing 90,000  miles  being  simply  dirt  roads, 
but  many  of  these  are  excellent  and  w-ell 
cared  for.  Facts  as  to  roads. in  some  of 
the  other  States  are  given  as  follows  in 
The  A  uloniobile: 

"Iowa  has  a  total  of  102,000  miles  of 
highway,  upon  which  it  has  spent  during 
the  past  year  $7,000,000.  There  are  but 
2,500  miles  of  improved  highway  in  the 
State,  of  Avhich  a  very  small  percentage  is 
macadam.  There  are  betw-een  2,000  and 
3,000  miles  of  stone  road  in  the  State, 
while  the  remaining  100,000  miles  are  dirt. 
Scattered  sections  of  the  roads  are  faced 
with  gravel  or  some  bituminous  material. 
Most  of  the  roads  built  during  1912  were 
dirt,  the  small  percentage  of  gravel  and 
similar  roads  being  negligible  in  compari- 
son. 

"Washington  has  39,062  miles  of  high- 
way. Of  this  11,896  are  improved;  7,826 
miles  of  the  improved  roads  are  dirt,  while 
the  remaining  improved  roads  are  mostly 
gravel,  the  total  mileage  of  macadam  being 
but  184.  During  1912  there  were  400 
miles  of  new  roads  built.  These  were 
chiefly  gravel,  with  some  bituminous 
macadam,  water-bound  macadam,  brick 
and  .concrete.  The  mileage  of  highway 
improved  last  year  is  2,000,  the  work 
done  being  chiefly  regrading,  crowning,  and 
draining,  and  in  some  eases  by  the  addition 
of  a  hard  surface.  The  cost  per  mile  of 
improved  highway  was  approximately 
$450  per  mile  for  the  year  of  1912.      , 

' '  Kansas  is  another  State  which  spent 
considerable  money  during  the  year  of 
1912  on  roads.     There  are  98,000  miles  of 


Jiighway  in  the  State,  of  which  but  4.')U 
niihs  are  improved.  The  remaining W,- 
.j(KJ  jire  principally  dirt.  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  and  maintenanc- 
of  th«;  old  lh<-  Slate  spent  $4,975,000. 
Th(^  total  of  mihs  of  imi)roved  hifjhway,  as 
given  above,  (hxs  not  include  the  improved 
dirt  roads,  wliich  comprize  the  majority  of 
tho.se  listed  in  the  mileage  above.  The 
State  spent  about  .$,">()  per  mile  of  road, 
which  would  indicate  that  very  littU-  work 
was  done  Uirough  vast  sections  of  the  State, 
and  that  it  was  possible  to  do  what  r(;pair- 
ing  was  necessary  at  a  very  low  figure  on 
account  of  the  great  mileage  of  the  dirt 
roads. 

"Mississippi  has  a  total  road  mileage  of 
44,072.  Of  this  1,000  miles  are  improved. 
Of  the  improved  roads  40  miles  are  msLcn- 
darn,  30  miles  are  crusht  stone,  and  about 
500  mih's  are  gravel.  One-third  of  all  the 
improvement  work  on  road-building  varies 
throughout  the  different  countie.'e  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  on  an  average  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $^i0  per  mile, 
according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerc*'. 
\Iississippi  spent-  $;i,500.0(JO  for  roads  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  This  makes  an  average 
of  $3,500  per  mile  of  improved  road,  in- 
clutling  the  new  roads  built. 

"Pennsylvania  has  a  total  road  mileage 
of  86,690,  of  which  861  miles  have  been 
constructed  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. During  the  year  ending  September 
1,  1912,  4,500  miles  of  road  have  been  re- 
paired and  put  in  good  condition  for  travel. 
Four  million  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
the  construction  of  the  new- roads  and  the- 
maintenance  of  the  old.  The  money  for 
the  State  highways  is  appropriated  by  the 
State  legislature,  which  in  May,  1911, 
voted  sufficient  funds  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  1,  1913.  This  means 
that  a  total  of  .$2,0(J0.000  per  year  during 
the  years  of  1911-1912  and  1912-1913  is 
available  for  highwav  use. 

"Ohio  has  89,000  miles  of  road.  Of 
this  25,000  is  improved  highway.  The 
percentage  of  improved  highway,  the  total 
highwaj',  is  probably  higher  in  Ohio  than 
in  any  other  State.  Of  the  improved  roads 
10,000  miles  are  macadam  and  stone, 
14,500  of  gravel,  and  500  of  brick  and  con- 
crete. There  are  64,000  miles  of  dirt  road 
in  the  State,  most  of  which  are  unim- 
proved, but  which  are  passable  in  good 
weather.  The  money  spent  in  Ohio  up  to 
October  1  during  the  year  1912  amounted 
to  $1,122,060. 

"Missouri  is  another  State  which  spent 
a  large  amount  of  money  last  year  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  about  $3,000,- 
000  being  spent  during  1912.  There  are 
108,000  miles  of  road  in  this  State,  of 
w^hieh  4,750  are  improved;  103,250  miles 
are  dirt  roads  and  are  in  good  condition  at 
favorable  periods  of  the  year.  Of  the 
improved  roads  the  larger  part  are  grave!, 
this  type  claiming  about  3,500  miles,  while 
the  stone  roads  make  up  the  remainder  of 
1,250  miles. 

"Wisconsin  has  approximately  65,000 
miles  of  highway.  According  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads  there  are 
10,000  miles  of  these  highways  that  have 
been  improved,  but  the  number  is  closer  to 
12,000.  Most  of  the  roads  are  dirt,  but 
considerable  work  is  being  done  along  the 
line  of  macadam.  Along  the  Fox  River 
Valley  experimental  concrete  roads  have 
been  constructed  for  the  first  time  in 
Wisconsin. 

"Not  a  few  States  are  carrying  on  ex- 
perimental w^ork  A\'ith  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  best  surface  to  withstand  wear  of 
both  climate  and  traffic  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  moderately  cheap.  The  State 
of  Illinois,  for  example,  built  61  miles  of 
experimental  roads  of  different  types  dur-. 
(Continued  on   page  8A4) 
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$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 


$985 

F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
Equipped 


DURING  January  and  February,  the  dullest  period  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, we  were  always  over  5,000  cars  behind  our  "immediate  shipping 
orders."     From  this  you  can  judge  what  the  demand  will  be  from  now 
on,  which  is  the  most  active  automobile  buying  season. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  in  your  town  now.     The  earlier  you  book  your 
order  the  quicker  you  get  your  car  —  and  spring  is  practically  here. 

Literature  on  request.     Please  address  Dept,  17 

The  Willys -Overland  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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^cpir- 


Tlie  greatest  advance  of  all  in 
olving-    your    tire    problem  — 

LEE 

Puncture-Proof 

PNEUMATIC 

TIRES 

Pneumatic    for    comfort, 

juncture-proof  for  uninter- 
rupted service.     Write  for  our 

Money-back 
Guarantee 

and  Booklet  "  L,"  which  explains 
unique  construction  that  assures 
greater  mileage  as  well  as  freedom 
from  punctures.  One  user  reports 
an  average  mileage  of  6026  per  tire 
on  140  tires,  without  a  single 
puncture  or  inner-tube  replacement. 

Distributors:  835  Seventh  Avc.New 
York  City;  1241  Michigan  Ave..  Chi- 
cago; 334  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia; 
Grand  and  Lindell  Blvds.,  St.  Louis; 
10  Park  Square.  Boston;  201  Wood  St., 
Pittsburgh;  801  Main  Street, Cincinnati; 
60s  E  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C; 
622  Third  Ave..  South,  Minneapolis; 
609  Cove  St.,  Norfolk,  Va.;  7i,s  Com- 
merce St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast :  Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co., 
San  Krancisco,  Los  Angeles.  Fresno, 
Spokane.    Seattle   and   Portland,  Ore. 


•M 


LEE 


TIRE,    Gc 


R-UBBER,  V^. 

J     CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 
J.£llwood.  Lee,  President 


"^Autoifl 


CIeethathinge^ 


This  glass  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  is 
neat  and  inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  the 
contour  of  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
absolutely  unobstructed  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $5.00 
Or  with  wearers  correction,         $9.00 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that  you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 


Department  D. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MOTOR-C  ARS 

(Conlinwd  jrofii   intyc  842) 

iiiK  tho  year  1U12.  Rt-sult.s  from  these  are 
not  yet  ()t)taiiiiil>li',  l)iit  arc  e.^jM-eted  to  Ix- 
of  threat  value  in  determiiiinf^  cost  and  ad- 
vantHfjes  of  road.s  of  ditT«-re.iit  type. 

"The  va.st  stretehe.s  of  roads  through- 
out thi.s  oountry  are  still  of  the  dirt  or 
ejirth  type.  Tlie.se  iiiakt-  excellent  surfaces 
ill  K<><><1  weather,  and  after  a  stretch  of  had 
weather  ean  he  restored  hy  dra(.?n:inf?. 
Where  the  percentajje  of  dirt  road  isfifreat- 
iT  compared  to  itnprox cd  roads  and  mac- 
•idain,  asphalt,  and  other  artificial  surfaces, 
it  will  he  noticed  that  tho  cost  per  mile 
of  the  road  is  materially  less  even  where 
th(>  dragging  is  thoroughly  carried  out 
and  the  dirt  road  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  The  main  disadvantage  of 
this  road  is,  of  course,  its  tendency  to  rut 
wherever  trattic  is  frequent.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  such  hard  artificial  surface 
be  used. 

"It  has  always  been  stated  that  Ameri- 
ican  road  construction  was  devoted  too 
much  to  the  building  of  roads  and  not 
enough  to  the  maintenance." 


CHAUFFEURS  OF  THE  BETTER  CLASS 

It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that 
class  distinctions  exist  in  every  form  of 
human  society,  whether  we  consider 
financial,  social,  or  intellectual  conditions. 
Even  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  and  among 
savages  marked  distinctions  are  found. 
It  has  now  come  about  that  among 
chauffeurs  there  are  distinctions.  Point 
has  been  given  to  this  discovery  by  the 
formation  in  New  York,  by  a  number  of 
drivers  and  mechanicians,  of  what  is  called 
the  French  Auto-Workers'  Association, 
which  has  been  critically  described  as  "  the 
aristocracy  of  chaufferdom."  This  associa- 
tion comprizes  men  who  are  employed  by 
some  of  the  wealthiest,  or  otherwise  most 
prominent,  car  owners  of  the  citJ^  When 
all  the  chauffeurs  who  are  eligible  for 
membership  have  been  enrolled  in  it  the 
association  will  have  a  membership  of 
not  more  than  thirtj'-five  or  forty.  Its 
origin  dates  from  the  garage  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America,  where  a  sort  of 
clique  had  already  been  formed  among 
chauffeurs  employed  on  cars  of  French 
make.  Membership  in  the  association  is 
not  restricted  to  Frenchmen,  however, 
altho  a  considerable  number  of  members 
are  of  that  race.  The  objects  of  the 
association  are  largely  social.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  benefits  \\\\\  result  from  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  per- 
taining to  foreign  cars  that  will  naturally 
take  place.  Permanent  club  rooms  will  be 
secured  in  some  locality  convenient  to  the 
garage  of  the  Automobile  Club. 

The  other  social  extreme  among  chauf- 
feurs seems  to  be  found  in  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "  garage  loafer,"  a  man  who 
does  not  own  or  drive  a  car  and  never  ex- 
pects to  have  one,  but  who  ' '  likes  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  gasoline  fraternity,"  altho  he 
does  not  want  to  work.  His  age  runs  from 
fifteen  to  about  fifty ;  he  commonly  enters 
garages  at  the  back  door,  is  fond  of  seeing 
cars  tested,  and  repairs  made;  is  fertile  in 
suggestions  and  converses  without  for- 
malities with  customers  who  drop  in.  The 
writer  in  Motor  World  continues: 

"You  have  seen  him  around  a  few  times 
and  supposed  he  was  some  one  whose  car 


WU.S  being  fi.xt;  the  first  thing  you  know 
he  is  spending  part  of  the  time  in  fr«Jiit 
in  tlu!  .salesroom,  spitting  and  dropping 
ashes  on  the  floor  and  looking  out  at  the 
people  as  they  pass  by.  I^ater  he  takes  to 
sitting  in  the  driver's  seat  of  your  ear — 
then  back  to  the  greater  luxury  of  the  ton- 
neau.  I'erhaps  by  this  time  he  has  a  friend 
or  two  with  him  and  has  made  the  floor 
I  overing  in  the  tonneau  look  like  the  back 
door  mat  of  an  alley  entrance.  He  is  not 
blatantly  offensive  and  oftentimes  is  well 
connected.  You  hesitate  about  ordering 
him  out;  perhaps  you  know  his  family;  but 
after  he  has  butted  in  once  or  twice  you 
finally  summon  up  courage  enough  to  tell 
him  to  "IJeat  it!"  You  should  have  done 
it  six  months  ago. 

."Oarage  loafers  of  any  age  have  no  pla<.-o 
in  the  automobile  business.  They  are  a 
menace  and  a  nuisance.  They  are  impos- 
sible! They  should  be  swept  out  the  back 
door  at  their  first  appearance,  and  if  they 
persist  in  thrusting  their  obnoxious  person- 
ahties  on  you  further,  the  police  should  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  eliminating 
ceremonies." 


AS  TO  THE  OUTPUT  OF  ONE  MAKE 
OF    CAR 

At  a  dinner  in  Detroit  late  in  February, 
N.  A.  Hawkins  gave  an  interesting^  talk, 
in  which  he  set  forth  details  as  to  w'hat  is 
meant  by  the  making  of  200,000  complete 
cars  in  twelve  months — the  output  of  a 
single  maker  in  that  city.  Ten  years  ago 
this  company  was  capitalized  at  $28,000 
and  had  an  annual  business  of  only 
$200,000.  It  is  "  now  the  largest  auto- 
mobile factory  in  the  world,"  having  a 
capitalization  of  $30,000,000,  and  is  selling 
each  year  about  $200,000,000  worth  of 
ears  in  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Other  items 
in  Mr.  Hawkins's  remarks  are  given  below 
as  reported  in  The  Automobile: 

"Profits  are  equivalent  to  maximum 
industrial  earnings  on  a  capitalization  of 
$200,000,000,  and  on  this  basis  could  pro- 
ably,  before  the  twentieth  anniversarj% 
return  the  equivalent  of  this  amount  to 
its  shareholders.  The  January  sales  of 
cars  were  nearly  $9,000,000,  or  more  than 
twice  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  system  for  the  same  month. 
In  the  last  four  months  we  did  a  business 
of  nearly  .$30,000,000,  and  two  of  those  four 
months  were  not  very  good  ones. 

' '  The  company  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
successful  enterprise.  It  manufactures  a 
useful  article;  its  company  is  properly 
organized;  it  is  amply  financed,  entirely 
within  itself,  to  successfully  carry  on  its 
operations;  its  business  poUcy  is  clear  and 
well  defined;  its  management  is  capable, 
tactful,  and  honest;  its  factory  is  well 
designed,  fuUy  equipped,  and  suitably 
located;  its  product  is  perfect  in  design  and 
quality;  its  selling  force  is  efficient,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
backed  by  plain,  honest  advertising,  with 
complete   service   to  owners. 

"The  company  is  an  organization  of  all 
young  men.  Not  an  executive  head  has 
been  added  to  a  single  department  of  the 
business  in  more  than  six  years,  during 
which  period  the  output  of  cars  and 
annual  sales  have  nearly  doubled  each  year. 
All  this  great  business  has  been  built  up 
from  an  original  cash  capital  of  only  $28,000 
and  without  ever  borrowing  a  dollar  or 
issuing  any  paper.  We  used  banks  only 
as  depositories  to  lock  up  money  and 
earn  interest,  and  this  season  in  planning 
a  production  of  200,000  cars  we  never 
consulted  with  a  banker. 

"We  are  at  present  employing  in  our 
(Continued  on  page  846) 
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The  "40"  That  Won 

World-Wide  Prestige  This  Year 


Here  is  the  car  which  won  the  fight 
of  the  Forties,  against  72  American 
rivals  this  year. 

No  other  "40,"  in  the  history  of 
Motordom,  has  offered  so  much  for 
the  money. 

Hundreds  of  dealers,  who  know  all 
cars,  have  conceded  this  fact.  And 
so  have  experts  from  eleven  foreign 
countries  who  have  come  to  inspect 
this  car. 

The  Critics'  Car 

The  Michigan  was  built  for  the 
critical.  And  on  both  sides  the  Atlan- 
tic it  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting  buyers. 

It  has  met  their  ideas  of  fine  en- 
gineering. It  has  met  their  artistic 
requirements.  • 

It  has  given  them  four  forward 
speeds,  vast  overcapacity,  oversize 
tires,  left-side  drive,  electric  equip- 
ment— the  best  that  the  best  cars  give. 

It  has  given  them  14-inch  cushions, 
a  22-coated  body,  room  and  luxury. 
And  the  body  designed  by  John  A. 
Campbell,  one  of  the  two  greatest 
body  designers. 

It   has    given    all    this    at    a    price 


which  no  equal  car,  American  or  for- 
eign, attempts  to  meet. 

Built  by  Cameron 

This  Michigan  "40"  is  built  by 
W.  H.  Cameron,  who  has  built  100,000 
very  successful  cars.  It  is  his  greatest 
car,  and  the  only  car  with  which  his 
name  has  been  publicly  connected. 

It  embodies  the  ideals  of  this  great 
engineer — the  up-to-date  features,  the 
best  modern  practice,  the  oversize 
and  the  overcapacity  which  the  best 
engineers  demand. 

It  is  built  under  his  supervision, 
in  a  model  plant  of  enormous  capacity, 
modernly  equipped.  It  is  the  only 
car  in  which  Cameron  and  Campbell 
ever  combined  their  genius. 

Go  Compare  It 

Go  see  this  car  and  compare  it  with 
others.  Compare  every  specification. 
See  for  yourself  if  it  has  any  rival 
under  $1,950. 

Then  note  that  this  car,  completely 
equipped,  is  sold  for  $1,585.  The 
best  men  in  the  line  have  failed  to 
find  an  equal  offer  anywhere.  See  if 
you  can  find  it. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
the  name  of  your  local  deeJer. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Owned  by  the  Owners  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Company 


Michigan 

«40" 

$1,585 

With  All  These 
Special  Features 

Four-forwrard-apeed  trantmiuion, 

as   used    tuday   in    all    the  best 

foreign  cars. 
Oversize   tire»  —  3$  X  4^   inches  — 

niakiiifj  the  MicliiKan  practically 

the    (inly    extess-tired     car     in 

America. 
Electric  linht*— with  dynamo. 
Center  control. 
Left   side    drive,   to  which  all   the 

best  cars  are  coming. 
40  to  46  horsepower. 
Cylinders— 4',  J  xjH  inches. 
Brakes    extra  emcieiit- drums   i& 

X  2(4  inches. 
Springs    zki  inches  wide— front,  37 

inclies  lonjj;  rear,  50  inches  long. 
Steering  post  adjustable.      So  are 

clutch  and  brake  pedals,  insuring 

perfect  comfort  and  fit  to  every 

driver. 
Shortaville   wheels,   with    l^inch 

spokes  — 12  to  each  wheel. 
Demountable   rims— F  i  re  s  t  o  n  e 

quick-detachable,  with  extra  rim. 
Wheel  base— 118  inches. 
Straight-line    body,    designed    by 

Jolin  A.  Campbell,  finished  with 

22  coats. 
14- inch    Turkish    cushions  —  The 

deepest  cushions,  we  believe,  and 

the  most  comfortable  in  use  on 

any  car. 
Rear  seat  5o  inches  wide  inside  — 

22  inches  deep.    Doors  20  inches 

wide.    Tonneau  room  50  inches 

either  way. 
Nickel  mountings. 
Headlights      electric— 12^  inches 

diameter,  very  powerful. 
Sidelights— set  in  dash— flush  with 

it. 
Windshield  built  as  part  of  body, 

easily  inclined  to  any  angle. 
Mohair  top.  side  curtains  and  en- 
velope complete. 
Electric  horn. 
$50  Jones  Speedometer. 
Foot  rail,  robe  rail,  rear  tire  irons, 

tool  chest,  with  all  tools,  under 

running  boards. 
Overcapacity.    Every  driving  part 

made  sufficient  for  a  60  horse- 
power motor. 

Self -Starter 

There  iasuch.idiffHreiici  of  opinion 
about  the  relative  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous t.vpesof  self-st;irter»  th:it  we  have 
not  adopted  an.v  one  t.vpe  as  regular 
equiprat-nt.  We  prefer  to  leave  this 
selcciion  to  the  bu> er. 

However,  we  equip  with  either  the 
gas  s'arter  or  a  positively  efficient 
electric  starter,  at  a  very  moder.ite 
extra  price.  (168) 
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Combines  Simplicity,  Efficiency  and  Economy 

SIMPLICITY — because  there  is  nothing  complicated  to  ^et  out  of 
order:  merely  a  sinjile  machine — a  motor-generator  all  in  one — 
comprising  a  simple  armature  with  one  "winding  and  one  commu- 
tator, such  as  is  familiar  to  every  amateur  electrician,  and  an 
automatic  gear  device  to  change  from  motor  to  generator  with  the 
starting  of  the  engine.  Has  fewer  parts  than  any  other  system, 
is  entirely  free  from  contact  troubles,  and  cannot  be  disarranged 
from  the  driver's  seat. 

EFFICIENCY — because  it  has  more  power  per  unit  of  weight 
than  any  other  electric  starter,  and  will  turn  over  the  largest 
engines  used  in  automobiles,  starting  them  under  the  most  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  and  with  the  least  current  consumption  from 
the  battery. 

ECONOiVIY — because  there  is  no  expense  for  upkeep  or  repairs. 
And  because  low  current  consuinption  means  longer  life  for  the 
battery. 

The  North  East  System  cannot  be  installed  on  cars  now  in  use. 
You  can  secure  its  advantages,  however,  by  specifying 

A  NORTH  EAST  SYSTEM 
FOR  YOUR  NEW  CAR 

The  North  East  Electric  Company 

37  Whitney  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  "The  Besr  hy  Over 
50,000  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and 
the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 
In  buying  direct  from  factory  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent, 
and  are  always  sure  of  obtaining  new  and  not  shopworn 
articles.    You  can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start- 
as  few  or  as  many  as  desired— and  add  sections  from  time 
■  to  time;  thus  your  bookcase  grows  with  your  library. 
The    Lundstrom    Sectional  Bookcases  have  no  metal 
bands,nor  any  of  theobjectionable  features  of  othermakes. 
Tlicy  have  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  and  are 
made  in  several  different  styles,  and  in  grades  from  Plain  Oak 
to  Genuine  Mahogany.    Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

_      .     I    i   n    •  •  ManiifacturersofSuctionalBookcasesandFilingCabincta 
rrefgnf  raid      Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  puf/e  844) 

fr-U'torios  and  at  our  hrarich  li()us«*s  1S,(X)1 
men,  and  all  day-workers,  not  a  piece- 
worker ui  the  plaiit.s,  and  disbursing 
monthly  about  $7(K),(J(KJ  for  pay-rolU. 
Every  day,  except  Saturday,  is  pay-day, 
and  our  average  runs  between  $:iO,000 
and  $;i.j,(KX)  daily. 

"Our  factory,  which  now  covers  prac- 
tically ().")  acres,  is  about  as  complete  and 
up-to-the-minute  as  modern  architecture 
and  latest  machinery  and  labor-saving 
appliances  can  make  it. 

"Our  going  inventories  of  raw  materials, 
parts,  accessories,  etc.,  are  running  along 
now  at  an  average  of  about  $7,()(X),000, 
and,  mind  you,  every  ear  that  we  build 
each  day  is  shipped  the  same  day,  so  none 
of  this  amount  is  for  finished  cars.  Our 
total  net  assets  are  close  to  $25,000,000. 

"June  24  last  a  schedule  of  manu- 
facturing our  1913  output  was  decided  upon. 
To  handle  this  production  we  n^quire 
1,000,000  lamps,  800,000  wheels,  800,000 
tires,  90,000  tons  of  steel,  the  hides  of 
400  000  cattle  to  furnish  the  leather  for 
upholstering  the  bodies,  the  hair  or  bristles 
from  6.000,000  hogs  to  stuff  into  the 
upholstering,  12,000,000  hickory  billets 
for  wheel  spokes,  nearly  2,000,000  square 
feet  of  glass  for  the  windshields,  750,000 
i^ounds  of  soft  soap,  15,000  tons  of  mold- 
ing sand  to  make  our  castings,  2,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  for  heat-treating, 
etc. 

"January  13  last  we  built  and  shipped 
1,336  finished  model  T's — a  business  for 
one  day  amounting  to  nearly  $700,000  and 
requiring  more  than  200  freight-cars  to 
handle  the  shipments,  or  five  full  train 
loads  of  more  than  forty  cars  to  the  train. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  mileage  from 
Detroit  to  New  York  City — if  we  had 
delivered  this  day's  output  to  our  Nev.'  York 
branch  by  driving  the  cars  overland,  we 
would  have  had  a  procession  of  model 
T's — just  a  half  a  mile  apart — and  when 
the  first  car  was  coming  into  New  York 
the  last  one  would  be  leaving  the  factory. 

"During  January  we  built  and  shipped 
17,601  finished  cars — a  net  volume  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  nearly  $9,000,000 — 
more  cars  than  we  built  and  shipped  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  last  season. 
By  the  end  of  February  the  close  of  our 
first  five  months  for  1913 — we  will  have 
shipped  more  than  56,000  cars  as  against 
17,555  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

"In  spite  of  our  increased  facihties  for 
producing,  our  daily  orders  are  in  excess 
of  our  daily  output  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  aU  the  great  shipments 
we  have  made  we  still  have  on  file  for 
immediate  attention  38,326  orders  or  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  take  us  through  to 
April  10,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  cars  a  day. 

"Our  traffic  manager  recently  advised 
that  we  would  require  35,000  freight-cars 
to  move  our  1913  output. 

"According  to  our  output  this  season 
and  according  to  the  most  authentic 
estimates  of  other  car-makers,  we  will 
produce  every  other  car  that  is  built  in 
this  country  during  1913. 

"One  day  last  week  we  gave  one  tire 
concern  our  check  for  a  little  less  than 
$2,000,000,  and  everj-  other  single  part 
that  goes  into  the  construction  of  our  cars 
bears  a  similar  comparison  to  the  com- 
pleted job — from  cotter-pins  and  lamps  to 
springs  and  tops — so  that  you  can  get 
some  idea  of  quantity  production. 

"By  September  30  we  hope  to  have 
at  least  400,000  satisfied  users  voicing  our 
sentiments.  Four  hundred  thousand  own- 
ers means  400,000  voters  for  good  roads, 
because  most  owners  are  their  own  drivers 
— and  when  good  roads  are  linked  up  all 
{Continued  on  page  848) 
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Unseen  Wonders  of  Motor-Car  Axles 


THEY    are   not   complicated,   yet    each 
marvel.      In    the   two   axles   shown  on 
ing  each  Timken  Roller  Bearing  as  one.     Of 

Every  part  in  these  axles  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
Every  part  must  be  correctly  designed  for  that  duty. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  these  hundreds  of  piecesof 
metal  right.  It  is  another — and  j  ust  as  essential — 
to  prove  them  right  after  they  are  made. 

Both  are  equally  important  to  your  satisfaction 
— and  to  your  safety. 

You  must  be  able  to  put  your  reliance  on  the 
steel — on  the  skill  with  which  it  is  fashioned  into 
the  axle-parts — on  the  proper  heat-treating  of  these 
parts — on  the  unerring,  unchanging  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  assembled — on  the  unfailing 
thoroughness  with  which  they  are  tested. 

It's  impossible  for  you  to  prove  that  each  part 
and  piece  is  rightly  made. 


Timken-Detroit  Axle  is  a  mechanical 
this  page  tlicre  are  848  pieces,  count- 
these  848  pieces,  723  are  in  the  rear  axle. 

But  you  can  prove  that  it  has  been  made  by  men- 
whom  J-oucantrust— if  it'sa  Timken-Detroit  .Axle. 

"Timken"  stands  for  an  organization  devoted 
wholly  to  one  ideal — the  building  of  good  motor-car 
axles. 

And  "Timken"  stands  also  for  another  organiza- 
tion, whose  product  is  the  Timken  Taijered  Roller 
Bearing — the  one  type  of  motor-car  bearing  tliat 
combines  greatest  capacity  for  vertical  load,  and 
for  end-thrust;  least  tendency  to  wear,  and  perfect 
adjustment  for  wear. 

You  can  get  the  full  details  of  axle  and  bearing 
imi)ortance  by  writing  for  the  Timken  Primer's 
C-9  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile  Axles."  and 
C-10  "On  the  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings." 
Sent  free  postpaid  from  either  address  below. 
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Perfect  Pencils 

Convince  yourself  of- 

EN  US  Pencil  Superiority 

Write  for 

FREE  SAMPLE 

.Ask  for  Soft,  Medium  or  Hard 

VENUS  Write  Smoothest— 
'^earLongest—  Erase  Cleanest 

17  Black  Degrees  and  z  Copying 


Write- 


Amerlcan    Lead    Pervcil    Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Genuine  Perfect  Cut 


UMBW^iiy 


This  Astonishing  Low  Price  oTa 


le   to   importing    direct    from    the 
iamond  Cutters  TO  YOU;   to   the 
enormous  volume  of  our  business  reaching  every  community,  making  a  small 
profit   sufficient;    lo  low    mail-expenseSi    NO    losses!       Every    diamond    guar- 
anteed genuine,  perfect  cul,  brilliant! 

We  Send  You  any  Diamond  You  Wish  to  Examine  lo  yourowncity, 
express  otHce  or  bank,  without  cost  to  you  or  obligating  you  lo  purchase.  No  pay- 
ment in  advance  required.     SEE  (at  our  expense)  before  you  decide  to  buy'. 
We  Legally  GUARANTEE  to   Refund  the   Full  Price  IN   CASH, 
less  109t ,  anytime  within  2  years;  and  allowjou  the  full  price,  in  exchange  at  any 
time!     We   ceriify   in  writing   the   carat  weight,   quality   and  value  of  every 
diamond!     Our  wonderful  written  Guarantee  is  proteclion  against  disappoint- 
ment or  loss— it's  INVESTMENT  INSURANCE! 
104-Page  De  Luxe  BASCH  DIAMOND  BOOK  FREE  To  YOUf    6  color  ART  COVER  (worth  framing),  thousands  of  iUus- 
rations.    Diamond.  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry  in  the  latest  fashions;    Watches,  Silverware,  Cut  Glass,  etc.      This 
beautiful,  costly  book  (Free)  tells  you  how  to  judge  diamond  values,  how  to  buy  diamonds  intelligently.     Write   NOW! 

L.  BASCH  &  CO.,  Diamond  Importers,  Dept,  A.235,  S.  State  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


14K  SOUUIRE  RINGS 
complele  with 
K  Carat  Diamand  S12  00 
^  Carat  Diamoi  d  S21  25 
!4  Carat  Diamond  S48.75 
^  Caral  Diamond  S7I.2S 
1  Caral  liainooll  t10l.2S 


I4K   Mni'S    SOUTAIRES 

complete  milli 
K  Caral  Diamond  S23.00 
}■<  Caral  Diamond  550. SO 
^  Caral  Diamond  $73.00 
I  Caral  Diamond  S  103.00 
1MC'r'ID>am>od{ISI.75 
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At  both  extremes  of  size 
and  in  between 


have  the  supreme  instrumental  excellence 


The  watch  on  the  left  is  the  Waltham 
"Vanguard",  the  most  widely  used 
railroad  watch  in  the  world.  In  every 
country  you  will  find  trains  running, 
and  running  promptly  on  Vanguard 
time.  But  we  do  not  consider  this 
the  height  of  Waltham  achievement, 
for  the  reason  that  large  size  watches 
such  as  railroad  men  use  are  not 
particularly  difficult  to  manufacture. 

A  more  severe  test  of  watch-making 
occurs  in  the  thinner  and  smaller 
models  such  as  the  lady's  watch 
pictured  above,  the  movement  having 
the  same  diameter  as  a  nickel  5 -cent 


piece.  It  is  our  sincere  opinion  that 
Waltham  offers  the  first  ladies' 
watches  which  can  really  be  consid- 
ered as  serious  dependable  timepieces. 

Most  ladies'  watches  are  made  to  be 
worn  in  the  bureau  drawer;  Walthams 
are  designed  for  actual  use  and  accu- 
rate use  at  that. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  a 
Waltham  Riverside  model.  It  is 
worth  a  hundred  "toy  watches". 

Riverside  Watches  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  a  booklet,  sent  free 
upon  request.  Please  mention  "The 
Riverside  Family." 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,     Waltham,  Mass. 
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IT   COSTS   MUCH   LESS 
TO   OPERATE  YOUR  CAR 

1 1  j'ou   use   the   I^est  oils,  because  the  frictional  surfaces  are  protected  from 
wear.      You  get   more  speed  and  power   with  less  energy.       Repair   and 

■'-"■■•"""'"'■         HARRIS 

OILS 

America's  Leading  Lubricants 

Made  of  Pennsylvania  Premium  Stock. 
Over  26  years  of  experience  back  of 
them.  A  little  goes  a  long  way  and 
every  drop  counts.  Prove  the  state- 
ment.    Try  HARRIS  OILS. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harris  Oils,  send   8o  cents  for  (i  gal.  can)  or  J3.7S   for  (5  gal. 
can)  and  we  will  ship  same  prepaid. 

A.  W.  HARRIS  OIL  COMPANY 

326  S.  Water  St.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.     146  No.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHIC\GO,  ILL. 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Cuntinued  from  page  846j 

over  the  country,  I  hate  to  think  about 
our  annual  production  to  supply  the 
chinand  for  thene  individual  Imnsporta- 
lion  lines." 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  BY  MOTOR 

Melvin  A.  Hall  and  his  mother  recently 
completed  a  twenty-months.'  motor  tour  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  by  which, 
combined  with  ocean  travel,  they  have 
gone  around  the  world.  Mr.  Hall's  father 
was  with  them  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time — about  seven  out  of  the  twenty 
months.  Their  motor  mileage  was  40,000. 
The  great  amount  of  mileage  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  many  side  trips  were 
taken.  For  example,  in  Java,  about  2,000 
miles  were  covered,  altho  the  island  is  less 
than  700  miles  long  and  in  width  is  narrow. 
Air.  Hall's  account  of  the  trip  is  printed  in 
Motor,  from  whicli  the  following  descriptive 
notes  and  an  illustration  on  another  page 
are  taken: 

"The  way  the  trip  began  was  tliis:  my 
mother,  my  father,  and  myself  went 
abroad  in  June,  1911,  just  to  wander 
tlirough  England  around  Coronation  time, 
and  perhaps  take  a  run  on  the  Continent, 
maybe  a  little  outside  the  usual  run  of 
the  'Grand  Tour,'  and  then  return  to  this 
country.  In  England,  however,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  a  nice  trip  to  go  to 
Delhi  for  the  durbar,  and  that  appealed 
strongly  to  all  of  us.  It  was  not  until 
saveral  months  later  that  this  portion  of 
the  tour  was  undertaken. 

"First  of  all,  after  the  Enghsh  and 
Welsh  part  of  the  joiurney  was  finished 
the  car  was  shipped  across  to  France. 
We  motored  through  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  then  into  Hollajid  and  Germany. 
A  side  trip  up  into  Denmark  followed  that, 
and  then  there  came  a  retiu-n  into  Ger- 
many. From  that  empire  we  made  a 
run  into  those  parts  of  Switzerland  that  are 
not  closed  to  the  automobilist,  and  after  a 
trip  over  into  Austria,  we  returned  into 
Switzerland.  Next  we  went  down  into 
Northern  Italy  and  Austria,  and  followed 
that  by  a  jaunt  into  Hungary,  and  then 
journeyed  into  some  countries  where  the 
average  traveler  doesn't  go. 

"We  negotiated  the  rough  roads  along 
the  Adriatic  through  the  wild  scenery  of 
Istria,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, Montenegro,  and  Albania  and  the 
Balkan  states  that  since  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  bursting  of  that  well-known 
and  famiUar  war-cloud  that  has  been  peren- 
nially hanging  over  them  as  long  as  any  of 
us  can  remember.  We  tried  to  go  on  to 
Constantinople,  but  the  roads  were  not  open 
or  good  enough.  I  think  they  will  be  when 
the  war  is  over.  To  sum  up  our  European 
experiences,  every  country  in  Europe  save 
Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Russia, 
was  visited. 

"Thus  far  it  has  been  nothing  otit  of 
the  ordinary,  save  that  there  was  no  direct 
running  through  any  country,  but  zig- 
zagging along  the  roads  that  seemed  most 
attractive.  From  Albania  we  returned 
into  Hungary  again,  and  so  into  Bavaria 
and  Bohemia,  then  to  France  and  down 
into  Spain.  A  run  along  the  Riviera  to 
Southern  Ital^^  completed  the  European 
section  of  the  jaunt.  Practically  every 
mountain  pass,  forty-seven  in  all,  in  the 
Swiss,  Austrian,  and  Italian  Alps,  the 
Tyrol,  the  Dolomites,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
traversed. 

"We  sailed  for  Bombay  from  Naples, 
to  take  up  the  Indian  end  of  the  journey. 
The  durbar  at  Delhi,  whither  we  went  at 
once,  was  the  particular  feature  that  in- 
terested us  most  for  the  time  being,  but 
later  we  ran  up  to  Peshawur,  beyond 
which  into  Afghanistan  no  white  man  ever 
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goes,  and  whero,  of  course,  automobiling 
'isn't,  done.'  Then  yva  crontinuod  across 
I  lie  llajputana  desert,  tracking  first  tlirough 
a  bullock  trail,  rough  and  just  about  wide 
enough  for  the  tread  of  the  automobile. 
Further  along,  this  disappeared,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  by  guesswork. 
One  of  our  pictures  shows  the  car  being 
forced  through  a  sand  dune  that  had  piled 
up  directly  on  the  route.  The  dune  had  to 
be  cut  through  wide  enough  to  let  the  ma- 
chine get  by,  and  then  in  the  very  soft  go- 
ing ahead  of  it  camel-thorn  grass  Avas  put 
down,  so  as  to  give  something  for  the  tires 
to  run  over.  One  day's  motoring  under 
such  conditions  was  oilly  fourteen  miles. 

"The  motoring  roads  in  India  are  trunk 
lines,  stretching  straightaway  across  the 
country  along  the  lines  of  the  compass 
and  far  from  bad  roads.  In  the  rainy 
season  no  one  can  travel,  and  in  the  dry 
season  it  is  easy  to  lose  the  direct  road. 
This  is  because  the  places  where  the  tor- 
rents run  in  the  rainy  season  dry  out  so 
that  the  road  goes  right  up  to  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  start 
straight  across  and  depend  on  picking  it 
up  on  the  other  side.  Whero  there  is  a 
railroad  line  that  runs  near  the  road,  not 
infrequently  these  wide  gullies  are  cros.scd 
by  means  of  planking  laid  over  the  ties, 
so  that  the  ear  can  run  across  the  railway 
arch. 

"Motoring  in  India  isn't  any  solitary 
performance,  as  one  might  imagine.  The 
trunk  roads  are  crowded  day  and  night 
with  pedestrians,  bullock  trains,  wagons, 
and  what  not.  This  is  traffic  driAing  with 
a  vengeance  and  requires  caution  at  all 
times. 

"Whenever  nightfall  found  us  far  from 
a  hotel,  there  were  always  the  rest-houses 
to  fall  back  on.  The  charge  for  these 
places,  which  are  designed  primarily  for 
the  use  of  officials  on  their  travels,  is  small. 
They  are  open  to  travelers  in  general  when 
not  otherwise  occupied,  and  food  can  be 
had,  always  at  low  rates.  Traveling  in 
India  is  not  expensive,  except  perhaps  as 
regards  the  effect  of  the  great  heat  on  the 
tires  of  the  car.  Tires  do  not  stand  up 
well  in  a  hot  climate. 

"After  crossing  the  Rajputana  desert, 
Ave  motored  clear  up  to  Tibet,  another 
forbidden  country,  which  we  could  not  at- 
tempt by  automobile,  and  then  ran  down 
into  southern  India,  whence  we  shipped  the 
car  to  Ceylon. 

"The  conditions  in  the  countries  visited 
from  then  on  until  we  got  into  the  very 
Far  East  are  bound  to  be  surprizing  to 
those  who  have  no  idea  of  the  good  roads 
that  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  other 
countries  except  our  own  United  States. 
In  Ceylon  and  Burma  and  all  through  the 
Malay  States,  from  Penang  to  Singapore, 
we  found  roads  that  were  excellent,  of  good 
surface  and  well  kept  up.  Of  course,  in 
some  places  the  highways  were  not  as 
smooth  as  taWe-tops. 

' '  In  Java  we  found  many  miles  of  splen- 
did roads,  and  put  2,000  miles  of  touring 
to  our  credit.  If  we  went  into  a  place  and 
were  told  that  there  was  a  road  that  led 
perhaps  fifty  miles  but  didn't  go  anywhere 
and  wasn't  particularlj^  interesting  in 
point  of  scenery,  that  didn't  deter  us.  We 
took  it  anywaj%  and  frequently  were  well 
rewarded  for  our  trip.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  it,  wasn't  interesting,  and  we  might 
have  to  back  down  half  the  way  that  we 
came  up  before  we  could  find  a  place  to 
turn  around  in. 

"It  was  after  Java  that  we  transshipped 
to  Sumatra,  where  seventeen  days  of  rain 
and  a  great  many  disconiforts  awaited  us. 
The  roads  were  so  heaA-y  that  the  car  was 
frequently  mired.  The  first  time  this 
condition  was  found,  it  meant  a  walk  of 
six  miles  to  a  rest-house  to  find  shelter  for 
the  night.     I  offered   some  natives  there 
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Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  dealers  it  is  safest  to  purchase 
a  full  barrel,  half-barrel  or  sealed  five-gallon,  or  one-gallon  can. 
Make  certain  that  the  name  and  our  red  Gargoyle  appear 
on  the  container. 
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Friction  steals  mileage  that  belongs  to  you.  In  time  its  constant  rub — 
rub — rub  wears  out  every  motor. 

The  time  depends  on  the  lubrication. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles  go  over  the  road — 
lubricated — yes — but  lubricated  badly.  Generally  these  motorists  will  say 
that  their  cars  "seem  ro  be  working  all  right."  Bur  unnecessary  fricrion 
is  at  work. 

Its  common  results  are: 

(1)  Undue  loss  of  power. 

(2)  Unnecessary  repair  troubles. 

(3)  An  excess  consumption  of  fuel. 

(4)  An  excess  consumption  of  lubricating  oil. 

These  losses  are  traceable  to  one  eommon  cause — 
careless  and  improper  lubrication. 

Any  oil  will  lubricate  to  an  extent.  So  will  lard.  But 
a  lubricating  oil,  to  have  efficient  lubricating  qualities, 
must  both  wear  well  in  use,  and  furni^h  proper  protec- 
tion under  the  heat  of  service. 

Such  oils  are  rare. 

Given  an  oil  with  these  qualities,  (and  remember 
they  are  rare),  you  must  next  make  sure  that  the  oil's 
"body,"  or  thickness,  meets  the  feed  requirements  of 
your  motor. 

Motors  and  feed  systems  differ  widely.  The  oil  suited  to  one 
motor  will  often  be  entirely  too  light  or  too  heavy  for  another. 

The  problem  presented  is  both  serious  and  complex. 

To  establish  a  sound  guide  to  correct  automobile  .lubrication. 
we  have  taken  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  motorist. 

We  have  done  what  had  to  be  done.  Each  year  we  carefully 
analyze  the  motor  of  each  make  of  automobile. 

Based  on  this  motor  analysis  and  on  practical  experience,  we 
have  specified  in  a  lubricating  chart  (printed  in  part  on  the  right ) 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  each  make  of  automobile. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  these  oils  has  been  thoroughly  proven 
by  practical  tests. 

//  you  use  oil  of  less-correct  "  body,"  or  of  tower  ItthricatinR 
qualities,  than  that  specified  for  your  car,  sooner  or  later  your  motor 
must  pay  the  consequences.  Unnecessary  friction  must  result.  Ulti- 
mate serious  damage  will  follow. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete  lubricating  chart  and  points 
on  lubrication,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

These  are  the  facts.  "~" 

Your  lubrication  will  determine  the  life  of  your  car.  It  remains 
for  you  to  decide  on  your  lubricant  for  the  coming  season. 
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VACUUM    OIL    CO.,    Rochester,    U.    S.    A. 


BRANCHES: 


DETROIT     BOSTON      NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     PHIL.4>DELPHIA    INDIANAPOLIS 
Ford  Bldg     49  Federal  St.   29  Broadway      Fisher  Bldg.    4th  S;  Chestnut  Sts.    Indiana  Pythian  Bldg. 

Distributing  ivarehouses  in  the  principal  cities  oj  the  nvorld 


Insure  against  Errors  inFilingThisYear 

'I'lic  "^  aiul  K"  Direct  Name  Filing  System  atinrds  the  safe 
method  of  preventing  errors,  because  it  is  selt-checking. 


You  re-file  letter*  by  number — 
the  quickest,  safest  way. 

You  find  letters  by  name — 

the  easiest,  most  logical  way 
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(^      Direct  Name  System 

^**  — ^^  of  Vertical  filing 

is  a  combinaiion  of  the  best  poiiiis  in  the  alphiibetical  and  numerical 
^\-tcnis.  omitting  the  fauhsof  both.     It  is  logical  and  natural  to  look 
for /e«ers  under  the  concern's  name.     It  obviates  the  task  of  remem- 
bering (or  referring  to)  the  arbitrary  number  which,  in  the  numerical 
system,  is  assigned  to  each  concern  or  individual. 

But*  it  is  easier,  quicker  and  siifer,  in  re-filing  letters,  to  follow  consec- 
utive numbers  than  alphabetical  divisions.  You  note  instantly  when 
numbers  are  not  in  pro()er  secpiencc. 

That 's  why  t  he  "Y  and  E"  Direct  Name  System  prevents  filing  errors. 
Folders  and  guides  occupy  separate  positions.    Guides  are  of  distinct 
colors.     They  cannot  be  confused  with  folders.     Being  celluloided, 
the  guides  ia^t  fifty  times  as  long  as  ordinary  manila  guides.     As  they 
remain  permanently  in  current  file,  no  re-purchase  is  necessary  after 
transfer — the  folder  tabs  become  the  guides  in  the  transfer  cases. 
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Send  for 
Free  Book  and 
Sample  Folder 


Our  40;page  booklet,  "Vertical  Filing  Down-to-Date," 
illustrates  and  fully  describes  this  system,  showing  how  it  is 
adapted  to  the  filing  of  all  kinds  of  records.  Send  for  it — 
free  if  requested  on  your  business  letterhead. 

434  St.  Paul  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Company,  Toronto 

Branches,  Agencies  and  Dealers  in  Over  I200  Cities 
World's  Largest  Makers  of  First  Quality  Filing  Systems  and  Business  Equipment 
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Lawn -Mowing   is   never 
child's  play,  but  there's  a  vast 
difference  in  Mowers. 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  Lawn  Mowers 

have  perfectly-adjusted  bearings  and  parts,  and  automa- 
tically self-sharpening  blades  of  the  same  steel  as  used 

in  fine  cutting  tools.  Each  blade  is  oil-hardened  and  Water- 
tempered — an  exclusive  feature.  Keen  aher  a  dozen  years  with- 
out re-sharpening— always  in  alignment  -never  run  hard.  1  he  long 
wheel-base  makes  possible  smooth  work  over  uneven  lawns. 

Mailed  Free  "The^Lawn— its  Making  and 

— — — _ Care,"    2ui    instructive 

book  virritten  for  us  by  a  prominent 
authority,  gladly  mailed  free 


SUPPLEE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 
Box  1579  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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a  lilxrul  SIMM  if  they  would  walk  hack  to 
I  lie  cur  and  stay  with  it  oMTiiit^hl,  to  wee 
liial  iiothinK  was  stoltn  from  it.  Altho 
tin-  wfutlit-r  discomfort  meant  nothing  to 
ilicin,  they  were  afraid  of  tigers,  and 
wouldn't  go  baick  there,  even  to  sh^-p  in  a 
iiiiU'hineoii  cushions  that  would  have  meant 
luxury  to  them. 

■  Till  re  wasn't  a  deal  of  motoring  in 
Singapore  and  in  ('o<-hin-China.  Tho 
there  were  Mjine  good  roa(V,  as  would  he 
natural  in  a  jilace  under  French  rule,  they 
di<ln't  lead  anywhere  much.  That  is  to 
say,  there  were  fine  stretches  of  eighty 
or  ninety  miles  that  struck  out  from  the 
towns,  hut  they  ended  ahruptly  at  nowhere, 
and  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  so  to  speak. 
This  was  much  the  same  condition  that  we 
found  later  on  in  Shanghai,  where  there  were 
roads,  hut  not  anj-  that  aided  in  a  con- 
tinuous journey  in  anj'  one  direction. 

"  Af t  er  C'ochin-(  'hina  we  took  the  steamer 
to  Hongkong,  where  there  was  little  if 
any  automohiling.  China,  as  a  c<juntry 
for  touring,  doesn't  e.xist  on  the  motoring 
map. 

"  I<>om  Hongkong  wo  went  to  the  Philij)- 
pinos.  There  wx*  were  fortunate  enough  to 
encounter  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Puhlic  Works,  who  was  setting  out  on  an 
inspection  of  the  roads  of  the  entire 
arhcipelago.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
not  given  to  many  automobilists  to  see  and 
try  all  the  roads.  It  would  be  an  im- 
possibility for  a  man  arri\'ing  at  any  other 
time  to  do  this. 

"A  coast-guard  boat  was  fitted  up,  so 
that  the  ear  was  carried  on  a  platform  in 
front,  and  each  island  of  the  archipelago 
was  A'isited  in  turn.  We  motored  over 
2,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  Philippines, 
visiting  some  islands  where  there  were 
only  a  few  miles  of  highway  all  told.  On 
one  of  them,  for  instance,  there  were  only 
five  miles  of  road,  so  that  it  was  just  a  case 
of  motoring  in  and  turning  around  and 
motoring  right  out  again. 

"The  roads  in  the  Philippines,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  set  in  wonderfully  beautiful 
scenery,  are  of  the  finest  description. 
They  are  well  built,  smooth,  and  hard,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  are  being  maintained 
under  a  system  that  insures  their  being 
always  in  the  finest  condition.  For  every 
kilometer  of  road  surface  there  are  fifteen 
depositories  where  road-repairing  material 
is  stored.  There  is  one  man  on  everj' 
kilometer  of  roadway  who  is  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  repair  of  the  surface, 
and  the  moment  the  least  break  shows  he 
immediately  patches  it. 

"  After  the  inspection  trip,  a  return  was 
made  to  Manila,  and  we  did  a  deal  of  tour- 
ing around  the  island  of  Luzon.  Crossing 
some  small  streams  that  had  to  be  forded 
on  the  way  up,  we  returned  to  find  them 
^lightly  higher  because  of  rains  that  had 
fallen  in  the  interval.  We  didn't  know 
that  they  were  higher,  however,  until  we 
ran  into  one  and  had  our  motor  stall  when 
the  water  rose  over  it.  A  crow'd  of  coolies 
working  nearby  was  enlisted,  and  that  had 
to  be  done  in  a  hurrj',  because  the  bot- 
tom was  a  species  of  quicksand,  and  the 
car  might  well  have  sunk  too  far.  The 
coolies  weren't  quite  up  to  the  work,  so  a 
water  buffalo  that  w-as  in  a  field  close  by  w^as 
caught  and  roped  to  the  machine,  and 
then,  with  buffalo  and  coolies  all  pulling, 
the  car  came  out  wath  a  great  rush. 

"Some  of  the  streams  that  were  much 
wider  and  deeper  had  to  be  crossed  on 
rafts.  These,  made  of  bamboo,  are  up  to 
the  weight  of  the  average  wagon  all  right, 
but  an  automobile's  tonnage  was  rather 
too  much  for  them.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  get  a  great  crowd  of  coolies  around  to 
help  support  the  weight  of  the  car  by 
holding  on  to  the  edges  of  the  raft  and  lift- 
ing the  ear  up. 

"There  were  some  interesting  things  seen 
in  the  two  months  that  were  devoted  to 
motoring  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  came 
away  much  imprest  by  the  excellent 
work  that  the  Government  is  doing  to 
build  and  maintain  a  fine  system  of  road- 
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^\ay.s.  Jn  some  rases,  those  are  new  sur- 
faees  laid  over  the  foundation  of  -well-hiiiit 
roads  installed  during  tlie  H4)anish  oeciii)a- 

lion.  J 

"From  the  Philippines  \vo  returned  to 
Siianghai,  where  there  was  not  a  fifreal  deal 
of  automobihnp  to  he  done,  as  has  been 
«xplained  before.  From  Shanghai  we 
journeyed  over  to  .hipaii.  The  roads  of 
tlie  island  empire  are  extremely  narrow, 
.md  the  houses  eneroaeh  so  on  tlie  highway 
that  m  some  cases  we  iiad  to  keep  the  top 
always  folded,  and  even  had  to  remove  it 
and  the  windshield  in  order  to  gc'  throujrh. 
The  turns  are  ail  at  rifrht  angles,  and  that 
necessitates  a  lot  of  reversing  and  twisting 
in  order  to  gel  around  some  of  the  corners; 
tiie  more  so  since  occasionally  there  is 
found  a  clump  of  telegraph  jwies  directly 
in  the  way. 

"The  Japanese  roads,  alt  ho  narrow,  are 
good,  having  hard  surfaces  and  Ijeing  well 
k»>pt  up,  altho  occasionally  rough.  But 
the  average  may  be  said  to  be  \ery  good. 

"Japan  is  the  first  country  in  which 
we  were  troubled  by  the  size  of  the  car. 
Our  big  Packard  four  seemed  ridiculously 
big  for  this  miniature  emjnre.  The  coun- 
trj^  is  fascinating,  the  accommodations  good 
and  the  people  obliging.  Tlie  scenery  is 
interesting  and  lov(>ly.  The  roads,  as 
has  been  said  before,  are  mostly  good, 
but  the  lack  of  bridges  over  the  big  rivers, 
the  precarious  condition  of  tho.se  over  the 
innumerable  small  ones,  the  almost  im- 
passable corners  and  narrow  places  in  the 
\-illages,  the  hordes  of  children,  continuous 
meetings  with  frightened  horses  and  more 
frightened  drivers  on  built-up  roads  too 
narrow  to  pass  on,  and  countless  other 
delays  and  difficulties  make  motoring 
here  rather  a  gamlile  and  succession  of 
risks." 

L.  B.  Spencer  contributes  to  Motor  Age 
unothe?  article  on  the  trip  made  by  the 
Halls.  He  says  that  for  the  most  part  the 
<'ar  had  to  dispense  with  garages,  many 
countries  ha\ing  none.  Something  like 
f),()90  gallons  of  gasoline  were  consumed 
and  118  tires  used.  Melvin  Hall  is  about 
t  wenty-four  years  old .  The  party  witnessed 
the  coronation  of  George  V.,  the  Durbar 
<at  Delhi,  and  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

NEGLECT    OF    THE    OLD    NATIONAL 
ROAD 

.\n  enterprise  of  Jefferson's  Adrainistra^ 
tion  which  ranked  in  its  day  as  to  popular 
interest  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana — 
if,  indeed,  it  did  not  exceed  that  enterprise 
now  so  much  more  famous — was  the  build- 
ing and  construction  of  what  is  knowTi  as 
the  Old  National  Road,  or  the  Cumberland 
Road.  The  aim  of  the  projectors  of  this 
road  was  to  secure  a  short  and  practical 
i-oute  from  Cumberland,  the  head  of  na\i- 
gation  on  the  Potomac,  to  Wheeling  on  the 
Ohio,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  at  St. 
Louis.  The  road  was  entirely  completed 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  only,  but  a 
large  amount  of  work  was  eventually  done 
on  extensions  further  west.  Robert  Bruce, 
in  Motor,  remarks  how  the  road  "  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  early  expectations  formed 
of  it."  The  fault,  however,  lies  not  with 
the  original  survey,  nor  with  the  failure  of 
the  work  actually  done,  but  with  the 
Ciovermnent  itself,  wiiich  lost  interest  and 
eeased  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
road.  In  other  words,  the  original  purpose 
was  not  completely  carried  out.  Mr.  Bruce 
gives  interesting  facts  as  to  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  road  and  elsewhere 
Avill  be  found  a  map  of  the  road  and  a  pic- 
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Take  No  Chances! 

Always  Carry  WEED  CHAINS 

With  You  in  Anticipation 

of  Sudden  Showers 

Look  at  the  picture— \t  tells  its  own  story.  A  joyous  dinner  party 
— everything:  pleasant  and  happy.  No  anticipation  of  the  shower 
that  had  suddenly  come  up  making  the  roads  slippery  and  greasy. 

Some  had  to  take  a  chance  by  depending  on  "rubber  alone" 
—they  had  neglected  to  carry  Weed  Chains,  with  the  result  that 
one  skidded  and  smashed  his  car.  The  owner  of  the  car  in  the 
foreground  was  cautious.  He  always  carried  Weed  Chains.  His 
chauffeur  took  only  a  moment  to  adjust  them  and  drove  hini  home 

absolutely  safe  and  secure.   Do  you  ever  take  these  awful  chances?  Do  you; 


Weed 


Anti-Skid 


Chains 


The  greatest  of  all  safety  devices 

No  one  may  properly  be  called  an  efficient  and  safe  driver  of  a  motor 
car  unless  he  has  at  all  times  complete  control  over  the  machine  he  is 
driving.  No  one  driving  over  a  slippery  road  or  pavement  has  complete 
control  of  his  car  when  the  wheels  are  equipped  with  nothing  but  rubber 
tires.  When  equipped  with  WEED  CHAINS  such  a  thing  as  skidding 
will  not  be  possible. 

Are  you  still  taking  your  life  in  your  hands  by  refusing  to  take  the  nec- 
essary precaution  against  skidding?  Are  you  still  unwisely  depending  on 
"rubber  alone"  for  the  safety  of  yourself,  the  occupants  of  your  car  and 
other  road  users? 

Veed  Chains  9annot  in- 

^^^^    ^•^  jure    tires 

because  "they  creep."  Are  put 
on  in  a  jiffy  without  the  use  of 
a  jack  or  other  tools— use  them 
on   all    four  tires. 


Make  safety  yours 

—take  no  chances.  Fully  equip 
your  car  with  Weed  Chains  today 
—insist  for  your  own  protection 
that  other  drivers   do  the    same. 


—At  All  Reputable  Dealers— 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co.,  New  York 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by   DOMINION  CHAIN  CO.,  Limited 
Head  Office,  137  McGill  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
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Does    Your 

Booklet  Stop 

W^H£k    WM         Him  When 

He    Reads 
His    Mail? 

,      ,  Is  it  attractive 

'  I    -J   \  enough,   after    a 

>  nasty    perusal,  to 

be   laid    aside  for 

a   more    careful 

reading  ? 

Now-a-ilays  a  booklet  must  be  attractive  or  it  goes  into  tbe 
waste  basket  at  once.  But  a  man  will  not  tbrow  away  unread 
a  booklet  printed  on 

CAMEO 
PAPER 

#  

It  is  sure  to  get  a  second  inspection.  Tbe  soft,  velvety  surface  of 
Cameo  g»ves  dignity,  elegance  and  inviting  legibility  to  type  page  and 
illustration.  Half-tones  bave  tbe  ricbness  and  deptb  of  pbotogravures. 
Cameo  booklets  always  please. 

— Send  for  the  "Paper  Buyer's  Guide"— 

and  look  at  tlie  section  on  Cameo.      You  will   be  convinced  of  tlie  effectiveness 
which  you  can  secure  only  with  Cameo  Paper. 

You  will  find  this  Guide  o{  great  assistance  to  you  in  the  planning  o{  color 
effects  and  typographical  arrangementfor  your  booklets.  It  includesthe  Warren 
Standards,  papers  which  fill  every  need  for  high-grade  booklet  work.  This 
Guide  is  sent  free  to  those  asking  for  it  on  their  business  letterhead. 

fFe  have  semtthint  of  interest  to  publishers  and  printers  of  fint  hooks. 


S.   D.   WARREN   &   CO..  166  Devonsbire  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  the  best  in  staple  lines  of  coaled  and  uncoated  book  papers 


We  Will  Place  the  Reeves  Suction 
Sweeper  in  Your  Home  on  Thirty 
Days'  Free  Trial. 

We  make  this  offer  because  we  know  you  will  It 
more  than  plea^fd  with  it.     Easily  operated  by  on 
person.     Send  S5.  and  we  will  ship  the  SwcepiT 
charges  paid.     If  not  satisfactory,  return  in  SOdiiy 
and    get    your   money    back.     Don't   confuse    tl 
Ri-eves  with  cheap  hand  cleaners.     It's  entirely 
different      Send  for  circular.      General  agents 
wanted. 

The  Reeves  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

49  Broad  Street,  Milford,  Conn. 


This  bunch  \7¥/^¥     CTTC 
of  artificial    V  IV^l^Hi   1   O 


by   Par€iel    Post  $1.00 


Same  as  st>ld  in  stores  everywhere  for 
$1.50.  48  violets  and  VI  imported  leaves; 
stems  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  and  finished 
with  silk  cord  and  tassel.  Excellent  im- 
itations, delicately  perfumed,  and  very 
stylish.  Buy  direct  from  the  malters 
and  save  one-third.  Mail  us  a  dollar 
bill  today.     Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

THE  VELVOR  ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


62  State  Street 


Built  any 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

L Complete      Painted      Ready  to  Set  Up 


€:nrapres,  Stores,  Churches,  School-houses,  Playhouses,  Sturtio,etc. 

Bujlt  in  sections,  convenifnt  for  handling  and  are  quickly  and  iiisily  erected  simply  by  bolt- 
ing sections  togetlier.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up,  as  all  sections  are  num- 
bered and  everything  fits.  Built  of  first-class  material  in  the  largest  and  best  portable  house 
factory  in  America.  Buildin^rs  are  substantial  and  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ffround  by 
local  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH  LEsS-  We  build  houses  to  meet  every 
requirement.     We  pay  frriirht.     Art  catalog  by  mail  on  receipt  of  4c  stamps. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFC.  CO.,  408  Wyekoff  Street.  Ithaca,  New  York 


ture  sliowing  itK  bad  fondition  iu  oue  place 
— all  taken  for  Motor: 

'♦CouHlruotion  (supported  by  appro- 
I)riutions  made  as  needed),  followea  as 
s(jon  us  praetieable,  but  was  nearly  Btopt 
by  the  war  of  1812.  \V(jrk  was  n-sumed 
on  a  larger  seale  in  IHKi,  and  wjutinued, 
despite  some  interruptions,  through  west- 
ern Maryland,  southwestern  Penn.sylvania, 
and  across  a  corner  of  what  is  now  upjxr 
West  Virginia  (then  Virginia;,  to  the  Ohio 
River,  so  that  it  was  ofR'ned  to  WhtseUng  in 
1818,  having  been  built  that  far  during  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson,  Ma<Jison,  and 
Monroe. 

i'The  original  statute  under  which  con- 
struction had  been  carried  to  the  Ohio  River 
provided  for  nothing  west  of  Wheeling; 
but  so  g^eat  use  was  made  of  the  com- 
pleted portion,  and  so  insistent  became  the 
demand  for  its  extension,  especially  aero.S8 
central  Ohio  and  Indiana,  that  on  May  lo, 
1820,  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  a 
new  survt'j'  from  WheeUng  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  opposite  St.  Louis — the  act 
calling  specifically  for  a  'straight  line,' 
eighty  feet  wide. 

"The  cost  of  repairs  on  the  completed 
portions  had  been  greatly  underestimattMi, 
and  one  by  one  the  States  of  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  accepted 
(in  the  order  named),  the  offer  of  Congress 
to  take  over  and  maintain  that  part  of  the 
road  within  their  borders. 

i' Except  for  short  pieces  of  road  in  Na- 
tional Cemeteries,  Army  Posts,  National 
Parks,  and  the  like,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment then  gave  up  all  highway  construc- 
tion, and  has  never  resumed  it  on  this 
continent.  The  final  appropriation  was 
on  June  17,  1844,  when  a  supplementary 
bill  was  passed  carrjang  $1,359.81  for 
'arrearages,'  and  the  accounts  for  the  Old 
National  Road  were  closed  after  a  total  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  $6,824,919.33 — ^a  lai^e  sum 
in  those  days;  but  without  question,  for 
every  dollar  spent  in  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  this  road,  ten  dollars  were 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  territory  it 
traversed,  and  thereby  to  the  nation. 

i'But  no  other  highway  in  America  was 
ever  built  so  straight  for  such  long  distances 
or  is  now  so  free  from  steep  grades  or 
dangerous  curves.  'Riding  by  night,' 
says  a  Pittsburg  motorist,  'the  polar  star 
hangs  persistently  in  the  same  general 
direction  mile  after  mile ;  sometimes  four  or 
five  ascents  and  descents  can  be  seen  ahead 
or  behind,  but  usually'all  in  a  straight  line,' 
the  accuracy  of  which  any  other  motorist 
can  easily  prove.  While  the  Indian  trails 
and  Braddock's  Road  followed  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  the  National  Turnpike 
leveled  the  hiUs  and  filled  up  the  valleys, 
in  that  way  crossing  Braddock's  Road 
several  times  between  Cumberland  and 
Uniontown.  Road  engineers  find  its  loca- 
tion to-day  practically  beyond  criticism 
throughout.  The  bridges  were  all  of  stone, 
except  for  the  old  covered  wood  bridge 
across  the  Monongahela  at  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  which  was  built  by  private  enterprise 
and  not  by  the  Government.  Many  of 
the  old  signboards  are  still  standing, 
tho  the  letters  and  figures  cut  in  the  stone 
are  growing  dim  from  the  long  exposure. 
While  the  surface  of  the  road  has  been 
worn  away  in  many  sections,  the  founda- 
tion work  is  unusually  good.  There  were 
always  many  water-bars  on  the  National 
Road,  but  they  are  growing  less. 

"Taking  up  present  conditions  on  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  great  natural 
thoroughfare  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  we  find  the  worst  obstacles  of  all  be- 
tween Hagerstown  and  Cumberland  in 
Marj'land,  which  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate, because  it  handicaps  tourist  travel 
desirous  of  reaching  points  on  the  old  road 
from  either  the  east  or  the  south.     Com- 
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pclcnt  observers  state  that  parts  of  this 
stretch  are  in  v/orse  condition  than  the?}- 
were  five  years  ago,  whi(!h  is  certainly  not 
coraphmentary  to  Maryland. 

"That  part  of  the  old  Turnpike  in 
Pennsylvania  is  not  only  in  better  condi- 
tion now  than  the  Maryland  end,  but  it 
is  already  faring  better  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements; several  stretches  have  latel.s 
been  resurfaced,  and  it  is  the  expectation 
of  State  Highway  Commissioner  E.  M. 
Biglow,  to  carry  the  work  along  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  tlie  West  Virginia  line. 
On  both  of  the  writer's  trips  over  that  pari 
of  the  route  in  West  Virginia,  the  road  was 
found  in  good  condition  throughout. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  end  of  the  mountain  section, 
tho  the  next  hundred  miles  west  are  quite 
hilly." 

STORAGE   CHARGES   AS   THE  MAIN- 
STAY   OF    A    GARAGE 

W.  J.  Joseelyn,  proprietor  of  a  largo 
garage  in  New  York,  is  quoted  in  Motor 
World  as  having  recently  raised  the  rate 
for  car  storage  by  five  dollars,  and  at  the 
-same  time  having  declared  that  "  storage 
must  be  the  backbone  of  the  garage  busi- 
ness." He  contends  that  to  derive  all  one's 
profit  from  the  sale  of  gasoline  is  "  an  un- 
natural business  arrangement."  A  reason- 
able profit  from  storage  is  the  only  means 
by  Avhich  the  business  "  can  be  placed 
anywhere  near  where  it  belongs."  It  seems 
to  be  generally  contended  that  substantial 
profits  in  tliis  business  have  not  been 
general.  One  cause  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  garage  business  is  "  largely  an  out- 
growth of  the  stable  business,  and  as  such 
has  brought  with  it  the  old  stable  charges, 
but  with  enlarged  expenses."  Even  when 
garages  have  been  started  as  a  new  line  of 
business,  the  charges  were  not  conducted 
with  proper  reference  to  running  expenses. 
Mr.  Joseelyn  "graduated  from  the  horse- 
stable  business  into  the  garage  field."  Motor 
World  says  further  of  his  experience: 

"At  the  time  he  raised  his  storage  rate 
he  fixt  a  retail  price  for  gasoline  which 
is  but  three  cents  above  the  wholesale  price 
of- 17  centvS  per  gallon.  It  is  his  intention 
that  the  retail  price  will  fluctuate  with 
the  wholesale  figures  and  thus  remove 
for  the  garageman  that  terror  which  en- 
sues when  the  garageman,  whose  profit 
comes  from  gasoline,  sees  the  advancing 
wholesale  price  cutting  big  holes  in  his  net 
income. 

Joscelyn's  idea  is  that  the  cost  of  gasoline 
and  storage  should  make  the  charges  and 
that  the  charges  should  show  a  profit,  just 
as  the  stable  business  made  money.  His 
garage  may  differ  somewhat  from  some 
others  in  that  the  proprietor  knows  to  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  where  the  expense  money 
goes  to  and  whence  the  profits  come,  and 
there  is  a  rigid  business  system  in  the 
whole  establishment ;  to  find  how  much  per 
car  per  month  it  costs  for  sponges  or  clean- 
ing material,  it  is  necessary  only  to  look 
in  the  company's  books. 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  trade,  the 
first  garage  in  New  York  Citj%  and  doubt- 
less in  many  other  cities,  was  opened 
by  a  dealer  in  cars  who  wished  to  care 
for  those  who  bought  cars  of  him;  a  man 
bought  a  car  and  on  congested  Manhattan 
Island  it  could  not  be  kept  at  home, 
wherefore  this  dealer  rented  a  building  and 
charged  a  price  which  was.as  small  as  could 
possibly  be  made  and  bring  in  the  rent. 
This  was  a  beginning  of  present-daj'  storage 
charges.  This  dealer  made  his  mony  on 
sales;  making  profits  on  storing  the  cars 
was  not  his  intention,  and  this  evolved  a 
new  schedule  which  would  not  permit  a 
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Ij^piPbiacrifice  Safety 
^Tor  Convenience 


Have  BOTH  By  Using 

Prest-0-Lite 

Gas  lighting  with  an  automatic  lighter  offers  every  convenience, 
plus  safety,  reliability  and  economy  unequaled  by  any  other  system 


proof.  Presto-0-Lite  agencies  In  every 
city  and  town  and  nearly  every  cross-roads 
village  guarantee  its  service. 

Prest-O-Lite  has  no  delicate  mechanism 
to  get  out  of  order — it  is  not  affected  by  a 
downpovir  of  rain  or  any  other  contingency 
of  touring.  Why  should  you  complicate 
your  lighting  system  so  that  in  case  of 
trouble  only  a  factory  expert  can  give  you 
light.' 

As  to  cost.  The  average  cost  of  Prest- 
O-Lite  does  not  exeed  $10  per  year.  Fig- 
uring the  cost  of  power  used  in  operation 
and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  replacements, 
no  other  lighting  system  is  so  economical. 
Just  one  repair  on  any  more  complicated 
system  may  easily  cost  more  than  years  of 
Prest-O-Lite' s  reliable  service.  But  even 
if  Prest-O-Lite  cost  more — instead  of  less — 
its  dependability,  its  efficiency,  its  added 
safety,  should  make  it  twice  as  valuable  to 
the  experienced  driver. 


No  lighting  system  can  be  more  conve- 
nient than  gas  when  used  with  a  good  auto- 
matic lighter.  We  make  one — tlie  Prest-O- 
Liter.  By  its  use  you  can  have  gas  in  all 
your  lamps  and  can  easily  lighter  extinguish 
any  or  all  of  your  lights  from  tlie  driver's 
seat  whether  the  car  be  running  or  standing. 
An  automatic  reducing  valve  attached  to 
the  tank  regulates  the  flame  to  exactly  the 
proper  height  at  all  times. 

And  should  this  convenience  ever  fail — 
you  still  have  light  and  safety  by  the  use 
of  a  match. 

Whenever  you  drive  your  car  at  night, 
you  place  tlie  safety  of  your  passengers  and 
yourself  on  the  dependability  of  your  light- 
ing system. 

Five  hundred  thousand  experienced  driv- 
ers can  testify  as  to  the  absolute  reliability 
of  Prest-O-Lite. 

It  is  a  system  so  simple  as  to  be  trouble 

No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car — insist  on  gas  lighting.  Self-starter 
convenience  is  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  the  crank  in  emergencies.  It  is  even  moreim- 
portant  that  lighting  convenience  be  safeguarded  by  the  use  of  a  match  to  insure  light 
in  emergencies.  Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  ne'w  car  ■with  Prest-O- 
Lite  and  an  automatic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your  car  is  now  equipped^  with  Prest- 
O-Lite.  any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service  stations  can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at 
small  expense. 

By  all  means,  before  you   decide  on  any  lighting  system,   send   for   the  vital   facts  on  , 
automobile  lighting.     The  coupon  attached  will  bring  you  a  free   book  on  tbi 
return  mail.     Send  for  it  NOW  and  know  the  facts. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 


222  E.  South  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


rital   facts  on  a  m 
lis  subject  by  J  I 
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Canadian  Factory  and  Branch  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. . 

BRANCH  STORES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  in  AUanta,  Baltimore.  Boston.  Buffalo 
Chicago,    Cincinnati,    Cleveland,    Dallas,  Denver,  Des   Moines,    Detroit.    Indianaiiolis, 
Jacksonville,   Kansas  City,   Los  Angeles,    Memphis,  Tenn.,  Milwaukee,    Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,  New  York.  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore.,  Prov- 
idence, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Syracuse. 
IN  CANADA:  Merritton,  Ontario;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  -<   ^_  V>^   cf 
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EXCHANGE  AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 


Insist  on  Gas  Lighting 


'^ 
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Kelly-  Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 

Motorists  who  know  tires  know  this:  There's  a  chance  that 
almost  any  tire  may  gi\egood  service.  There's  no  chance  with 
Kelly-Springfields.      They   arc   sure    to    give    good    service. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Blanch  offices  in  New  York,  Chicasro.  Philadelphia.  Boston 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland.  Baltiniure,  Seattle 
The  Hearn  Tire  *  Rubber  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Hoss  Rubber  Co.  .  Denver.  Colo. 

.'^oiltliern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 
Central  Rubber  &  Supplv  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
H.  R.  Ohnslead  &  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


St.  !/i\iis.  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  San  FranciKO, 

Atlanta.  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 

Berinj  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Honston.  Texaa. 

Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  C'oun. 

Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville.  Fl». 

C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

L.  .1.  Earth,  Rochester.  N.  V. 
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I    4-Cycle  Engines    ■ 
2-Cycle  Engines    m 
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Family  Boats 
Speedy  Boats 


If  it  has  the  name     s  m 

FAY  &  BOWEN  |  | 

it  stands  for  J  B 

QUALITY  and  a     I  | 

SQUARE  DEAL  '  1  ■ 


20  Real  Miles  an  Hour| 

That's  the  rate  at  which  you  H 

can  go  and  keep  it  up  in  a  ^ 

Fay  &  Bowen     I 
32  ft.  Runabout     | 

It's  a  beauty  and  there  is  no  boat  built  better — in  every  detail,  m 
The  equipment  is  complete.  ^ 

It  nas  a  Fay  &   Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cylinder  engine,Avith  auto-  ^ 
mobile  regulation.  ^ 

If  this  boat  is  too  fast  or  too  large  we  have  others.  ^ 

Ask  about  the  18-mile  Boat  only  26  ft.  long.  ^ 

You  cannot  buy  anything  better;  there's  nothing  better  made.  ^ 

Send  for  Bulletins,  ^ 

specification-;  and  prices  on  these  and  our  full  line  of  boats  and  H 
engines — stating  your  need^.  B 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO.,  72  Lake  St.,  Geneva, N.Y., U.S.A.   " 


'  profit  to  the  luuii  who  wished  to  run  a  (jai- 
a^je  as  a  sipuratt-  hu.siui-s.s. 

"Th«!n  (here  was  the  garage  whicji  K])raiin 
Iroiii  the  repair  -hop,  and  thi.s  is  what 
Joseelyn  tertu.sthe  second  step  in  thodevel- 
oi)irieiit  of  the  garage;  those  who  havt;  fol- 
lowed tlie  aiitoinohiU-  trade  from  its  incip- 
ieney  reiiieniher  well  the  numerous  repair 
shops  whi  h  si»rang  up  everywhere.  This 
man's  profits  were  made  from  his  repairing 
work,  and  if  he  could  persuade  a  man  to 
store  his  ear  in  a  vacant  part  c,f  the  build- 
ing or  if  tlie  owner  wished  space  and  the 
npairman  could  accommodate  him  tlie  shop 
owner  figured  that  b\'  having  this  kind  of  a 
hold  on  the  ear  he  was  fairly  sure  of  get- 
ting practically  all  of  the  repair  work, 
wliich  in  the  early  days  was  no  small  item. 
Therefore  there  sprang  up  a  low  storage 
rate  in  this  dir(>ction,  fixt  as  in  the  first 
case  by  a  man  who  did  not  care  to  make 
money  on  his  rental  of  space  because  his 
profit  was  derived  from  some  other  source. 

"Many  times  the  man  who  stored  a  car 
with  these  first  two  named  classes  of  trade.s- 
men  had  stored  a  horse  and  his  carriage  or 
carriages  and,  naturally,  he  did  not  beheve 
lie  ought  to  pay  more  for  car  storage  than 
for  horse  storage,  and  here  enters  the  gar- 
age rate  which  has  sprung  from  the  stable 
rate.  As  Joseelyn  himself  says,  'We  fig- 
ured that  if  we  stored  a  horse  and  generally 
two  carriages  for  $,'Jo  a  month  and  had  to 
feed  the  horse  we  were  stepping  into  a  fine 
thing  when  we  turned  our  stable  into  a 
garage  wherein  we  would  store  one  ear 
alone  for  $^35  and  the  owner  would  be  pay- 
ing for  fuel,  where  before  we  had  been  pay- 
ing for  feed.  We  figured  on  a  double 
profit.'     This  was  in  1909. 

"But  that  Joseelyn  'figtu-ed  wrong'  is 
indicated  by  receipts  and  expenditures, 
which  show  where  the  mathematical  error 
cropped  out;  just  as  many  men  started  up 
garages  as  a  new  business  and  charged  what 
corresponded  with  the  stable  rate,  or  was 
less.  Joseelyn  turned  the  75  x  100  four- 
story  building  which  had  been  a  stable  irrto 
a  garage  and  proceeded  to  wonder  why 
the  investment  did  not  bring  the  dividend 
which  had  been  taken  out  regularly  with 
stable  equipment. 

"The  systematic  operation  of  the  estab- 
lishment soon  revealed  the  true  conditions. 
To  start  with,  when  the  building  was  al- 
tered and  improved,  with  concrete  floors, 
electric  lights  where  gas  had  been  before, 
steam  heating,  gasoline  tanks,  and  the  nu- 
merous other  necessary  improvements,  the 
rent  proceeded  to  just  about  double  up. 
Also,  where  there  had,  for  the  stable,  been 
a  superintendent  and  bookkeeper  in  the  of- 
fice, there  now  were  necessary  in  addition  a 
night  superintendent,  stock  man,  two  tele- 
phone operators,  a  checker,  and  an  engineer. 

"In  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment 
there  had  been  washers,  floormen,  and 
grooms;  now  there  were  needed  more 
washers  and  floormen  with  doormen  and 
elevatormen,  and  the  labor  pay-roll  nearly 
tripled.  Two  or  three  washers  used  to 
take  care  of  the  220  or  230  wagons  and 
the  men  got  $16  a  week,  but  in  the  garage 
10  or  12  washers  were  required  to  keep  the 
ears  in  shape  and  their  pay  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  a  Aveek.  Cleaning  as 
charged  off  against  feed  shows  a  saving  in 
the  garage,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  offset 
the  other  increased  expenses. 

"What  Joseelyn  itemizes  as  'Expense  ac- 
count' includes  lights,  heat,  repairs,  and 
such  costs,  and  the  increase  is  accoimted 
for  by  the  fact  that  where  the  lighting  with 
gas  cost  $60  a  month,  electricity  cost 
.$150,  heating  the  stable  cost  $50  a  month, 
the  animal  heat  from  the  horses  being  a 
source  of  considerable  warmth,  and  now 
the  heating  jumped  to  $500  a  month; 
there  likewise  were  more  repairs  necessary 
ill  the  garage. 

"The  figures  given  are  an  average  of 
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two  Novembers  and  Decembers,  two  of 
the  busiest  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
stable  expenses  were$3,lo7,  while  the  gar- 
age cost  $4,345.  The  profits  in  the  stable, 
w-liicb  had  a  capacity  of  115  horses,  were 
derived  from  112  horses,  with  Avhich  went 
generally  two  wagons  for  each  hors(>,  and 
at  $35  a  month  the  income  was  $3,920, 
which  left  a  profit  of  $7()3  a  month.  Now, 
the  garage  could  a<'commodate  120  cars, 
but  in  the  months  in  question  there  were 
stored  107  'live'  and  1)  'dead,'  the  latter 
bringing  in  $10  and  the  others  averaging 
$37.50,  the  number  being  about  half-open 
cars  at  $35  and  half-closed  cars  at  $40. 
This  totaled  an  income  of  $4,102  and  a 
'net  loss  of  $243  a  month. 

"How,  then,  may  be  asked,  could  the 
owner  afford  to  keep  up  the  business?  The 
answer  is  'gasoline,'  and  this  same  answer 
is  the  reason  tliat  garagemen  have  been  so 
much  more  hard  hit  than  owners  bj-  the 
climbing  proclivities  of  that  petroleum 
product;  Joscelyn  bought  gasoline  at  9 
cents  and  sold  it  for  20  cents,  and  every 
car  consumed  about  100  gallons  a  month, 
most  of  which  was  bought  at  the  garage. 
This  meant  a  profit  of  11  cents  on  10,700 
gallons,  which  amounted  to  $1,177.  De- 
ducting from  this  the  loss  of  .$243  on 
storage,  and  the  Josc<>lvn  garage  made 
S934  profit,  whidi  is  .$171,  or  22  per 
cent,  better  than  the  stable. 

"Then  gasoline,  about  fifteen  months 
ago,  began  to  increase  in  price,  and  with 
every  increase  there  di.sappeared  a  part  of 
the  garage  profits;  some  garagemen  went 
out  of  business,  but  the  Joscelyn  garage 
did  not.  The  prbprietor  said,  'The  busi- 
ness is  on  a  poor  basis;  it  is  not  businesslike. 
We  will  fix  a  storage  charge  which  will 
allow  a  profit  independent  of  gasoline  sales, 
and,  whereas  we  have  been  inclined  to 
increase  ga.solino  and  continue  extracting 
our  profits  from  that,  we  will  cut  gasoline 
to  a  profit  of  3  cents  a  gallon  and  make 
our  retail  price  fluctuate  with  the  whole- 
sale price  on  a  3-cent  profit  basis;  if  the 
wholesale  price  goes  up  a  cent  we  will 
raise  a  cent,  and  if  it  drops  a  cent  we  will 
drop  a  cent.' 

"This  decision  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  October,  but  before  going 
further  it  may  be  e.Kplainedthat  Joscelyn 
had  taken  other  steps  to  make  more 
money;  the  first  Joscelyn  garage  had  been 
in  the  same  space  as  the  stable,  but  about 
two  years  ago,  just  after  the  date  the  com- 
parative table  describes,  the  space  was 
doubled,  a  duplicate  of  the  old  stable  build- 
ing, also  four  stories  and  75  x  100  feet. 
being  acquired.  This  made  it  possible 
to  double  the  number  of  cars  stored  with- 
out quite  doubling  the  number  of  garage 
employees,  and  the  office  force  was  not  in- 
creased at  all.  Also,  certain  efficiency- 
producing  changes  were  effected;  where 
there  had  been  two  washrooms  on  each 
floor,  one  washrooin  was  made  for  each 
floor.  This  reduced  the  number  of  wash- 
ers by  cutting  out  waste  time  in  the  mov- 
ing around  of  crews  and  by  substituting 
pushers  for  washers  in  several  instances, 
a,nd  at  lower  wages.  Also,  the  new  wash- 
stands  utilized  what  had  hitherto  ]>een  a 
passageway  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
building,  and  the  old  washstaud  space  was 
used  for  storage.  Numerous  changes  such 
as  this  cut  the  labor  pay-roll  per  month 
from  $2,962  for  the  winter  of  1911-12  to 
$2,764  for  the  present  winter." 
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S9.75  Difference. — "  What  do  you  mean 
by  charging  me  $10  for  taking  a  cinder  out 
of  my  eye"?  "  said  the  indignant  patient. 

"  I  am  charging  you  $10  for  locating  and 
removing  a  foreign  substance  from  the 
cornea,"  replied  the  specialist. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


DOGDESS 


Our  wonderful  nation  is  an  ever-growing,  ever-progreislng 
one.  We  have  planned,  we  have  dug,  we  have  plowed,  we 
have  buiided,  we  have  mined,  we  have  made  and  we  have  sold. 
We  have  neither  inherited  our  wealth  nor  have  we  laid  tribute 
upon  weaker  nations.  But  behold!  We  are  the  richest  of 
them  all. 

Such  is  progress — the  spirit  that  has  made  this  nation  the 
leader  of  nations. 

Progress  demanded  something  to  replace  "Cld  Dobbin," 
and   American   genius   replied  with   the    first  crude  automobile. 

This  evolved  into  the  modern  motor  car,  powerful  and  massive 

its  very  hugeness  making  it  swerve  and  skid,  endangering  life. 
So  Progress  demanded  a  safe-guard.  Came  the  often-inade- 
quate metal  studs,  and  the  first  far-from-satisfactory  rubber 
knobs.      And  Progress  called  once  more. 

Then  was  invented  the  Republic  Staggard  Tread  Tire.  th« 
tire  that  gave  a  real  protection  against  skidding,  an-all-to-be- 
dfisired  brake  control,  and  a  much-increased  mileage — truly  The 
Tire  Perfect. 

Ana  Progress  looked,  and  was  pleased. 

THE    REPUBLIC    RUBBER    CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Republic  Stat'Sarii  Tread.  Pat.  Sept.  15-22.  1908. 
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You  can  have  the  beat 

style,     tailoring,    zmd 

■woolens  by  demanding 

Adler-  Rochester 

Clothes      • 

L.  Adler  Bros.  &  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  our  Style  Book 
giving  thr.  correct  Sprinrf  and 
Sumnner,  1913,  Styles  anJ  Dre»e 
Suggeelions. 
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PureAir  Anywhere 


All  Summer 

Yes, — even  in  that  back  room  or 
basement  so  sti'flmg  last  summer 
that  you  gave  it  up  as  unusable 
during  the  hot  weather. 

SlUHlAVAnl 

Mce.  u.  •.  ^'T.  arr.i 

Ventilating  Fans 

solve  any  ventilating  problem  no 
matter  hov/  difficult.  They  force 
out  all  the  bad  air  and  blow  in  a 
cool,  steady  stream  of  fresh  air 
from  outdoors. 

The  Propeller  Type  Fans  are  for  use  where 
large  volumes  of  air 
are  to  be  handled  with  - 
out  piping.  They  are 
usually  placed  in  top 
sash  of  window  or  in 
wall  or  partition,  and 
force  the  foul  air  out- 
doors or  into  another 
room.  They  ventilate 
kitchens,billiard  rooms, 
bowling  alleys,  laun- 
dries, restaurants,  club 
rooms  and  work  rooms. 

Booklet  No.  DP4  describes  these  Fans. 

Sturtevant     Ready-to-Run    Ventilating 

Sets  are  used  when  smaller  volumes  are  required, 
or  when  it  is  desirable  to 
remove  or  supply  air  a  dis- 
tance through  piping.  They 
are  used  in  ventilating  ana 
cooling  telephone  booths, 
bank  vaults,  toilets,  closets, 
show  rooms,  and  for  tak- 
ing away  odors  and  fumes 
in  factoties,laboratories,etc. 

Booklet  No.  DR4  describes  these  Sets. 

Don't  wait  until  hot  weather  comes 
again,  act  now. 

Write  us  about  your  ventilating  troubles.  Tell 
us  whether  you  want  to  drive  the  fan  by  belt 
or  electricity.  Tell  us  what  electric  current  you 
have — voltage,  cycles,  phase,  etc. 

Give  us  the  size  and  location  of  your  room. 
Our  nearest  engineer  will  advise  you  without 
cost  to  you.  We  can  provide  you  with  the 
proper  fan  to  fill  your  exact  needs. 

B.    F.    STURTEVANT   CO. 

Hyde  Park  Boston,  Mass. 

Offices  in  all  principal  citifes 


CURRE.NT   POETRY 


Do  Your  Printing*! 

Cards,  circulars,  boobs,  newspaper.  Press  *;>. 
L.arger$18,  KotarySCO.  Save  money.  Bigi>n>Kt 
priiitintr  forothers  All  ea-^y.rulessent.  \Vrite 
lactorv  for  press  cat:!  I  o<_"  TVPK.  cards,  paper, 
onttits,  etc      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden.  Conn. 


Gloves  that  are 
-^      Bonded  to  Wear 

for  men,  women  ' 
andchildren.  In 

►  Cape,  Glace, 
Mocha  and 
Chamois. 


IRELANDS 

GUARANTEED     GLOVES 

AT  DEALERS 
Writ©  for  book,  "The  :Story  or  the  Oiov«  »nd  Its  Stylee" 

Ireland  Bros.,    44  State  St. 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


IN'  these  days  of  Masefield  and  liis  at- 
tendant (company  ul  realist  poets,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  the  inlluence  of  Tennyson 
as  no  longer  felt.  It  is  true  that  the  poets 
for  the  moment  most  in  evidenee  display 
few  of  the  charaeteristics  of  the  author  of 
"  The  fdyls  of  the  Kinp:."  And  yet  it  is 
not  safe  to  eonclude  that  the  Tennysonian 
tradition  is  absolutely  extinct.  Two  of  the 
most  distinguished  Knglish  poets  now 
living,  Mr.  William  Watson  and  Mr. 
.Alfred  Noyes,  frequently  write  verses  that 
not  only  in  manner  but  in  spirit  suggest 
Tennyson's  lyrics.  And  in  America,  at 
lea.st,  one  poet  shows  clearly  .the  beneficial 
eflect  of  discipleship  to  huii.  In  the  Yale 
Review,  Miss  Fannie  Stearns  Davis  pub- 
lishes a  series  of  poems  called  "  The  Hermit 
on  the  Dunes."  In  their  passionate  intro- 
spection, their  questioning  of  life,  their 
blending  of  things  felt  and  things  seen, 
their  descriptive  splendor,  and  their  perfect 
finish,  they  are  strongly  reminiscent  of 
"  Maud."  This  is  not  to  say  that  Miss 
Davis  is  an  imitator.  In  these  poems,  as  in 
all  her  work,  she  is  strikingly  original. 
That  she  is  spiritually  kin  to  Tennyson  is, 
however,  clearly  shown  in  the  poems  men- 
tioned, and  is  perhaps  indicated  in  the 
two  of  them  which  we  quote  below,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first. 

The  Hermit  on  the  Dunes 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

Far  away  to  the  south 
Where  the  sea-hill  heaps, 
A  gray  gull  wanders, 
A  gray  sail  sweeps. 

Far  away  to  the  south 
Where  the  sky  leans  low, 
My  gray  thoughts  journey. 
My  gray  dreams  blow. 

In  my  house  by  the  dunes 
I  have  Silence  for  wife, 
Tho  the  long  shore  shudders 
With  the  surfs  drawn  strife. 

Oh,  she  broods  by  my  hearth 
And  she  bends  to  my  bed. 
She  is  strange  as  the  old  Norns 
And  dumb  as  the  dead. 

Far  away  to  the  south 
Where  the  sea  heaps  high. 
The  gulLs  fade  ever, 
The  sails  all  die, — 

— Far  away  to  the  south. 

The  Gold-haired  Maid 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

I  watched  the  endless  gull- wings  fade ; 
I  dreamed  my  old  dim  endless  things: 
Looked  up,  and  saw  a  gold-haired  maid 
Against  the  sea,  with  arms  like  wings 

Spreading  her  green  scarf  to  the  wind, 
Leaning  and  laughing  to  the  sun. — 
Ah  me,  her  brightness  made  me  blind. 
Till  I  could  hardly  see  her  run 

White-footed  down  the  tliin  white  foam. 
SUm-bodied  up  the  slippery  sands; 
Like  some  wild  sea-maid,  dancing  home 
With  shining  feet  and  flickering  hands. 

— I  crouched  beneath  the  dune.     She  passed ; 
Her  song,  sea-smothered,  and  her  gleams 
Fading  along  the  foam  at  last, 
Like  all  the  sun  that  haunts  my  dreams. 


Makes  the 
Most   Practical  Walls 

COMr>0-BOARD  walls  and  ceilings  ire 
idt-al  from  every  stiind[>oint. 

Strength.  They  have  actually  held  ^ildin^i 
to};elher  in  Caiiiomia  earthquakes. 

Durability.  In  houses  lined  witJi  Compo- 
Boird  t*elve  to  thirteen  years  ago,  they  are 
still  in  Roud  condition. 

Fire  Resisting,  'lliey  will  hold  a  fire  in  check 
long  alter  a  plaster  wall  would  crumble. 

Cold  and  Heat  Resiiting.  Ittey  are  abso- 
lutely air-ti^ht;  Conipo- Board  walls  as  In 
north  as  Alaska  are  known  to  keep  homes 
comfortable. 


Damp  Proof.  Thousands  of  homes  are  always 
dry  and  sanitary.  Moisture  cannot  pene- 
trate Compo- Board. 

Beauty.  Their  smooth  surface  is  easily  and 
artistically  decorated  by  any  method;  you 
don't  have  to  panel  Compo-Board  walls,  un- 
less you  desire. 

Economy.  Cheaper  than  lath  and  plaster, 
"Wall  Boards," or substitutesln  thelongrun. 

Free  Sample  and  Booklets  Tell  the  Whole 
Story— tell  the  unique  construction  of  Compo- 
Board  that  gives  it  ail  these  advantages,  give 
letters  from  hundreds  of  users  in  evidence  of 
these  claims,  tell  of  the  many  other  uses  of 
Compo-Board  besidesa  wall  lining.  Writefor 
this  interesting  matter.    It's  worth  while. 
Compo-Board  is  sold  in  strips  four  feet  wide 
and  one  to  eighteen  feet  long  by  dealers  in  most 
every  town. 

Furniture,  incubator,  novelty  and  other  manu- 
facturers have  found  (  ompo-Board  the  ideal 
material  for  many  purposes. 

Northwestern    Compo-Board 
Company 

4308  Lyndalc  AvenDe  No.,         Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Theborderoflhia  advert isfment  is  a sliahtlii re- 
duced crtiSS':iecCl"H  lltu^lrtlluni  oj  Ctjtnpa- Bua rd. 


Your   Dealer's   Price   for  This 

Dining  Room  Table  is  $45.00 

—and  It  Is  Worth  It 


Brooks 
Extension 
Dining 
Table 
No.  311 


Constructed  of  the  choicest  quarter-.sawed  Oak, 
.54-inch  top  closed,  90-inch  extension.  Massive, 
subst;antial — no  furniture  you  can  buy  is  better 
made  and 

Our  Factory  Price 
to  You  is 

Saving  You  Over  Half  Average  Retail  Price 

We  absolutely  guarantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  piece  and  everything  you  purchase  of  us — 
or  \our  money  will  be  paid  back  at  once.  Write  for 
our  beautiful  illustrated  Furniture  Book  now  and 
see  many  more  equally  attractive  pieces  at  equally 
low  prices  for  living  room,  den,  dining  room,  library 
or  bedroom.  Everything  shipped  in  complete  sec- 
tions. A  few  minutes  with  the  screw  driver  and  it  is 
all  ready  for  use. 

From  Factory  to  you — that's  how  we  do  it.  Write  for 
book.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  famous  Brooks 
Furniture  and  100  bargains. 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1804  Sidney   Street,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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THE    LITEKAKV    DIGEST 


— The  bravo  da.\  fades,  too  blue,  too  fair. 
Siinset  and  sil(!ncc  and  the  niglit. — • 
O  golden  head  and  wild  heart,  where 
Are  you  some  glad  home's  lasting  liglif 

The  membors  of  the  Woodborry  Society 
have  published  in  a  beautifully  made 
\olunie  thnse  poems  by  the  distiii^^uished 
poet  whose  name  they  bear.  It  is  failed, 
from  the  initial  poem,  "  Tlie  Kingdom  of 
All-Souls."  The  verso  is  al  once  ener}?etic 
and  scholarly,  full  of  splendid  phrases  and 
splendid  ideas.  We  refjrel  that  lack  of 
space  necessitates  the  omission  of  several 
stanzas  of  the  following  thoughtful  poem: 


What  the  Stars  Sang  in  the  Desert 

Hy    OeOR^JE    EuWAUD    WOODBliltKV 

1  woke  in  the  <lesert  rude 

O'orhung  by  the  star-sweet  sky. 
And  ever  the  radiant  multitude 
In  the  silence  drew  more  nigli. 
As  if  on  my  eyes  to  brood. 
And  iivward  nlory  nurse. 
And  out  of  the  heart  of  the  universe 
Soared  forth  my  singing  cry: 

"  Wc  are  young — our  .song  up-springing 
The  crystal  blue  along. 
Creation's  morning  singing. — 
It  was  but  ehildren-song. 
Melo<liou.sly  ringing. 
Myst<erioasly  forewarning 
The  realm  beyond  the  morning 
We  infinitely  throng 

■"  Wc  are  borne  tlirough  darkness  streaming 
Wherein  our  glory  glides; 
We  dower  the  <leep  with  the  beaming 
Where  prophecy  resides; 

Forevermore  we  are  dreaming. 
Still  in  the  springtime  blossom 
Of  thoughts  that  light  our  bosom 
And  beat  our  glowing  sides. 

■"Wide  the  abyss;  we  span  it, 

Who  showering  a  bright  spark  came; 
And  forever  we  smite  and  fan  it 
Forth  from  the  forging  flame. —  . 
Life,  flower  of  the  planet. 
Flower  of  the  fire,  supernal. 
Burning,  blooming,  eternal. — 

A  million  names  are  his  name 


'  Then  with  bright  hands  uplifted 
We  strike  the  thousand  lyres; 
The  music,  on  dreams  drifted. 
I*0urs  all  the  world's  desires; 
And  ever  the  song  is  sifted 
From  the  heart  of  youth  forecasting 
The  unknowm  everlasting 
That  bathes  as  and  inspires. 

"  We  gaze  on  the  far  flood  flowing 
Unimaginably  free, 
Multitudinous,  mystical,  glowing. 
But  all  we  do  not  see; 

And  a  raptiire  is  all  our  knowing. 
That  on  flery  nervas  comes  stealing. 
An  intimate  reveaUng 
That  all  is  yet  to  be. 

"When  sheathed  and  glacial  o'er  us 
Arcturus  courses  cold. 
And  dry  and  dark  before  us 
Aldebaran  is  rolled, 

Far-clust<Ting  orbs  in  chorus 
Shall  light  the  pealing  sky. 
And  throne  to  throne  reply: 
'The  heavens  grow  not  old.'  " 

Round  the  desert  wild  anrj  eerie 

The  starry  echoes  clung; 
In  a  region  weird  and  dreary 
The  golden  song  was  sung ; 
Over  lands  forlorn  and  weary. 
Where  the  driftins  white  sand  only 
Drifts  alone  the  sand-wreath  lonely. 
The  radiant  silence  hung. 


THE  WEDDING   COACH  OF  NAPOLEON  I- 


l 


THE   FAVOKED  CAR 
AT  THE  SHOWS 

Rauch  &-  Lang  prestige  among  Electrics  was  unques- 
tioned at  the  motor  shows.  The  people  who  filled  the 
Rauch  dr  Lang  booths  were  ample  evidence  of  the  fact. 
Society  found  its  ideal  in  this  car—  in  the  finish  and  up- 
holstering,  in  its  general  appearance,  its  atmosphere  of 
style  and  refinement. 

Men  were  pleased  with  the  excellence  of  its  construction.  The 
coaches  of  Royalty,  made  famous  in  history,  were  no  more  staunchly 
built,  nor  more 
closely  in  keeping 
with  their  style 
periods.  The  time 
required  to  build 
one  of  these  cars 
limits  the  number 
available  each 
year.  For  that 
reason  early  orders 
are  necessary  from 
those  who  wish  to 
be  supplied. 

Pvauc  h  6-  Lang 
agents  will  gladly  dem- 
onstrate.  Catalog 
majled  on  request. 

THE  RAUCH  &■  LANG  CARRIAGE  CO. 
2312  West  Twenty-fifth  Street 
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Hoiv  to   Regain  and   Retain 
HEALTH    and    STRENGTH 

My    System    ol    Home    Exercise 
1^111  develop  for  you  Vitality, 
Vigor  and  Perfect  Pliysique 

My  FREE  BOOKS,  'THE  'WHYS' 
OF  EXERCISE  "  and  "THE  FIRST 
AND    LAST    LAW    OF    PHYSICAL 
CULTURE,"  tell  you,  H  you  are  weak 
or  undeveloped,   how  to   grow  strong; 
if  strong,  how  to  grow  stronger.    They 
explain  how  to  develop  lungs  and  mus- 
cle,   the    strong    heart    and    vigorous 
digestion — in    short,   how  to    improve 
health  and  strength  internally  as  well 
as  externallv.      Send  TODAY— NOW — 
for  these  FREE  BOOKS.     Enclose  4c. 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Prof.  HENRY  W.  TITUS 

156  East  23d  Street 
384  Titus  BIdg..  New  York  City 


SEND 


"VOU    can    silver-plate     the 

brass    trims  of  last    year's 

car  at  a  cost  of  only  $2.00. 

EXTRA  STRENGTH 

applied  as  directed  will  give  your  car  the  1913 
white  metal  finish.  Will  also  clean  nickel  and 
will  silver-plate  the  worn  parts. 

A  quart  can  ($2.00)  sufficient  for  the  average 
car — of  supply  dealers  or  hardware  men  or  by 
parcel  post. 

A.  R. 


r...«^.^.«.     rV»      6W    Che»tnnt    St. 
Justice     \JO.     PHILADELPHIA 
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THE    IJTi:nARV    DIGEST 


April  12   1013 


A  Great  Question, 

A  discovery  in  ihe  human  body, 
which  has  absohiicly  rcvohiti'onizt'd 
the  effect  and  po^>ibilities  of  exercise, 
fur  the  old  and  young. 

Among  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
1).  ■  .It  the  hii.  those  who  have  placed 

\i<  kind  ktui'.  .1  was  bet'ure  unknown 

arc  riitiiit-a  to  a  mn^iu. 'ions  i)lace.  The  iihrase 
"  Knowledge  U  Power"  is  trite,  but  it  expresses  a  pro- 
found truth,  aiul  one  who  adds  to  the  world's  store  of 
ptai  tiwil  wisdom  does  as  much,  or  more,  than  one  who 
nieri-ly  adds  to  the  store  of  the  world's  wealth.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  inventors  and  discoverers  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  hapjiiness  of  mankind  than  all  the 
warriors,  statesmen,  phUanthropists  put  together,  an  1 
amonc  the  moat  important  are  those  whose  object  is 
preservation  of  life  and  health  and  the  development  of 
greater  efficiency  and  perfection.  It  is  doubtful  even  if 
the  inventor  of  the  telenraph  and  telephone  has  bene- 
fitted mankind  as  muc'h  as  he  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  priceless  discovery  of  vaccination. 

In  these  days  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  prevention 
of  specific  diseases  are  of  less  importance  than  tlie  con- 
servation and  full  development  of  general  health  and 
strength.  Conditions  of  life  grow  more  abnormal  every 
year,  and  the  results  are  appearing  on  every  side  in 
the  form  of  a  general  deterioration  in  the  physical 
vitality  and  disease  resistance  of  the  race.  In  former 
times  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  kept  up  the 
standard  of  strength  by  the  death  of  the  weak  and 
diseased,  but  now  through  the  skill  of  modern  medicine 
this  tendency  is  largely  counteracted;  the  weak  are 
saved  and  grow  to  maturity,  the  diseased  are  kept  alive, 
and  all  their  constitutional  failings  are  perpetuated  in 
the  succeeiling  generations,  and  nearly  all  are  leading 
an  inferior  life  in  consequence. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  this  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  race  lies  in  the  general  growing 
tendency  to  neglect  physical  e.xercise.  Everybody 
admits  its  necessity,  but  few  practise  it  intelligently. 
Exercise  of  the  ordinary  kind  generally  means  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  time  means  every- 
thing to  the  average  .American.  He  puts  in  the  longest 
possible  hours  of  work  and  there  is  no  time  left  for 
that  physical  exercise  that  is  as  necessary  to  his  well- 
being  as  food  or  sleep.  Unless  exercise  can  be  combined 
with  pleasure  it  is  usually  drudgery,  and  the  average 
man  has  no  time  for  anything  uninteresting.  If  he  can 
find  an  extra  hour  in  the  twenty-four  he  prefers  to 
spend  it  at  pleasures  or  duties. 

The  problem  of  how  to  secure  adequate  exercise  in 
the  most  convenient  form  and  with  no  loss  of  time  has 
been  solved  only  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  inventions  which  is  working 
the  most  important  results  for  the  general  health  of 
the  people.  A  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  system  ' 
of  physiological  exercise  devised  by  Alois  P.  Swoboda, 
of  Washington.  By  long  experience,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  human  body  that 
amounted  to  an  inspiration,  a  method  has  been 
perfected  which  concentrates  into  a  few  minutes* 
time  all  the  daily  muscular  exercise  necessary  to 
keep  the  human  body  in  perfect  health  and  to  erad- 
icate all  functional  weaknesses,  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  its  develop- 
ment, cultivation,  and  advancement,  and  thus  actually 
raise  the  standard  of  health  to  what  can  be  described 
only  as  the  Swoboda  kind  of  health  and  energy.  The 
average  man,  when  he  tries  to  concentrate  his  exercise, 
merely  overta.xes  himself,  and  the  result  is  harm  instead 
of  good,  but  the  Swoboda  method  involves  no  over- 
e.xertion  and  offers  exactly  what  the  average  man  of 
business  often  wishes  for — exercise  without  loss  of 
time,  a  practical  and  sound  method  of  self-cultivation 
and  preservation. 

The  facts  remain,  first,  that  exercise  must  be  taken  in 
such  form  as  notto  be  irksome  in  character  and  not 
to  consume  too  much  time,  or  it  will  not  be  taken  at 
all  by  the  average  man;  and  second,  that  Swoboda  has 
perfected  a  system  that  meets  these  requirements,  with 
results  truly  remarkable.  That  is  all  that  concerns  the 
public.  The  obstacles  have  been  removed  that  have 
hitherto  prevented  hygienic  and  full  living,  and  an 
obstacle  that  exists  in  a  man's  mind  and  disposition 
is  just  as  real  as  if  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  stone 
wall,  as  far  as  the  practical  results  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  of  227  \'ictor  Building,  Wash- 
ington, U.  C,  will  be  glad  to  send  free,  to  any  reader  of 
1  he  Literary  Digest,  a  f  u-ll  explanation  of  his  wonderful 
rnethod.  He  is  willing  that  all  become  acquainted  with 
his  startjing  discovery.  He  believes  that  no  one  would 
be  without  this  knowledge  willingly. 

The  man  who  keeps  the  people  in  perfect  health  by  a 
few  minutes'  exercise  each  day,  as  Swoboda,  and 
thousands  of  patrons  claim  he  can,  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  world,  and  if  he  can  make  money  out 
of  it,  uo  one  will  begrudge  him  his  profits. 

The  Swoboda  System  is  no  experiment.  It  is 
taught  daily  to  hundreds  of  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  the  pupils  are  doctors,  judges,  senators, 
congressmen,  ambassadors,  governors,  business  men, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers.  Women  profit  by  it, 
fully  as  much  as  men,  and  someof  tlie  most  prominent 
of  this  country  are  among  his-  pupils.     [Advertisement, 


From  Muitsfy'a  Magazine  we  take  this 
\  igorous  t'pigraiu : 

Truth  and   Falnehood 

HV     t'l.lNTD.N     S<i)LU\llP 

If  sonic  Krt'at  fuLsi-houd  with  it.s  mighty  brand 
.Stalk,  like  (ioliath,  ra\aKin){  tlu-  land. 
Kit  lliou  thi!  pchbit'  trill li  within  thy  slln^. 
And  then.  Ilkf  David     llirig" 

Here  i.s  a  delicattj  and  very  human  poem, 
simple  in  expression  and  sincere  in  thoiif^ht. 
The  stanza  no.vt  to  tlic  last  is  not  unlike 
the  work  of  Lizette  WOodworth  Reese.  It 
appears  in  Harper's  Magazine: 

In   April 
By  M.^kg.\ret  Lee  Ashley 

If  1  am  slow  forgetting, 

It  is  because  the  sun 
Has  such  old  tricks  of  setting 

When  April  days  are  done. 

The  soft  spring  sunlight  traces 
Old  patterns — green  and  gold; 

The  flowers  have  no  new  faces. 
The  very  buds  are  old! 

If  I  am  slow  forgetting — 
Ah,  well,  come  back  and  see 

The  same  old  sunbeams  petting 
My  garden-plots  and  me. 

Come  smell  the  green  things  growing, 

The  boxwood  after  rain; 
See  where  old  beds  arc  showing 

Their  slender  spears  again. 

At  dusk,  that  fosters  dreaming — 
Come  back  at  dusk  and  rest, 

And  watch  our  old  star  gleaming 
Against  the  primrose  west. 

Francis  Thompson  would  have  enjoyed 
the  graceful  and  joj'ous  verses  printed  be- 
low. Such  lines  as  "  Through  a  swift 
sunset-crevice  in  the  sky  "  are  poetry 
lovely  and  authentic.  The  idea  of  the  last 
few  lines  is  dehghtfuUy  imaginative,  and. 
it  is  exprest  with  surest  artistry.  We  take 
it  from  The  Westminster  Gazette: 

Lines  on  Receiving  a  Child's  Portrait 

{To  Ivy) 
By  Fr.\nci3  Gerard  Miller 

I  scarcely  deemed  it  possible 

To  catch  your  swallow-self.     Your  very  rest 

Seemed  to  move  swifter  than  your  dazzling- 

flight. 
I  could  not  tell 

Yoiu-  many  selves  and  fix  them  in  one  face. 
Holding  you  silent  without  some  swift  change. 
Still  and  intent. 
And  when  I  was  most  sure, 
Yoiu-  sunlight  darted  to  another  place. 
And  so  the  wonder  is  most  strange: 
For  here  is  yoiu-  o^vn  self,  demure, 
Emprisoned  in  a  Uttle  golden  frame; 
And  underneath,  your  name.' 
As  if  you  sanctioned  such  emprisonment. 

O  you  were  born  at  some  sweet,  riotous  time 

Of  elfln  revels,  when  blue-lidded  eve 

About  the  curfew-chime 

Watched  fairy-rings  a-making  and  the  earth 

Grew  drowsed  with  pulsing  footfalls.    1  beUeve, 

While  stars  danced  madly  down  the  dawning 

skies. 
Some  late  elf  crept  away,  and  at  your  birth 
Wove  for  your  yoimg  life  dreams 
Of  movement  and  the  spirit  of  dancing  things ; 
And  gave  you  smilingly  ■ 
The  airy  grace  that,  lacking  gossamer  wings. 
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Excels  them ;  and  a  spell  of  lucent  streams 
To  light  your  heaven-reflecting  eyes; 
Wherein  two  fairies  sit, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  with  passers-by. 
And  laugh  for  joy  of  it. 

Dear,  innocent  you! 

Who  ail  the  long  day  through 

Llght-heartediy 

Wove  nets  to  catch  mo  with  your  pattering  feet, 

And  tlien  witli  sliyly  glancing  eye 

Drew  m('  until  my  capture  was  complete. 

I  lieard  your  serious  l)at)y-talk  as  one 

Who  listens  to  far  angels  whispering 

Through  a  swift  sunset-crevice  in  the  sky 

Before  the  hills  fade,  and  night's  shadowed  wing 

Hovers,  and  day  is  done. 

Your  laughter  bubbled  like  the  wren's  glad  song 

Of  chiming  bells  in  Heaven; 

And  oft,  to  cheer  the  tired  day,  at  even 

The  .blackbird,  the  lush  lilac-trees  among, 

Taking  your  laughter  for  his  melody. 

Embroiders  it  with  all  his  cunning  notes 

So  featly; 

Yet,  ah!  the  singing  throats 

Can  never  laugh  so  sweetly. 

The  daisy's  dewy  eyelid 

Rosily  smiled 

To  see  the  way  you  delicately  tript 

Among  the  flowers,  and  open-lipped 

Their  eager  petals  bent 

To  kiss  you  wheresoe'or  your  light  step  went. 

Only  your  motion  I  remember.     Yet 

I  have  you  fast! 

Your  errant  sunshaft  has  been  caught  at  last, 

And  (greater  wonder!)  set 

Within  four  walls  of  gold 

But  still  I  think  that  if  a  butterfly 
Spread  its  bright  wings  and  lit  • 

Upon  these  flowers,  and  then  rose  lazily. 
You  would  break  through  those  brittle  walls  of 

gold, 
And,  laughing,  follow  it  I 


This  poem  (from  the  April  Lippincotl' s) 
is  more  than  cleverly  phrased  didacticism; 
it  has  noble  symbolism-  and  admirable 
economy  of  expression: 

I  Heard  a  Voice 

By  Florence  Earle  Coate3 

I  heard  a  voice  say:   "You, 
Who  worship,  should  pursue: 
The  good  you  dream  of — do. 

"Arise! — Perfection  seek. 
Surmounting  what  is  weak. 
Toil  on  from  peak  to  peak!" 

"Henceforth,  through  sun  and  shade," 
I  answered,  "unafraid, 
I  follow  the  shy  maid: 

"Yea,  beauty  to  create. 
Accept  with  heart  elate 
Whate'er  may  be  my  fate." 

Then,  in  youth's  ardor,  strong, 
I  toiled  my  way  along. 
Upon  my  lips  a  song; 

But  as  I  climbed  on  high. 
Toward  the  forbidding  sky 
Perfection  seemed  to  fly; 

And  tlio  I  strove  the  more. 
Still  through  some  viewless  door 
She  ever  passed  before. 

Heart-wearied  and  forespent, 
With  body  earthward  bent, 
I  ceased  from  the  ascent; 

Then,  when  hope  seemed  too  late, 
Despairing, — at  Death's  gate 
I  heard  a  voice  say:  "Wait!" 
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A  First-Class  Roof  on  a  First-Class  Building 


Every  building  of  the  first  class,  every  manu- 
facturing plant,  every  railroatl  roundhouse  and 
depot,  every  flat-roofetl  building,  from    a  resi- 
"dence  to  a  skyscraper,  ought  to  carry  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof. 

These  Roofs  have  won  their  standing  on  the 
basis  of  past  performances.. 

Their  first  cost  is  below  that  of  any  other 
permanent  roofing ;  their  maintenance  cost  is 
nothing;  their  unit  cost  is  about  ^c.  per  foot 
per  year  of  service. 

They  last  twenty,  sometimes  thirty  years, 
without  repairs  or  care. 

They  do  not  need  painting,  as  metal  and 
ready  roofings  do. 

They  take  the  lowest  rate  of  insurance. 
For  these  reasons  they  are  more  popular  than 
any  other  kind. 

Copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  ivill  be  sent  free  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Cleveland 

Cincinnati     •     Minneapolis  Pittsitnrili  Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 

THE  rATER.«ON'  MFG.  CO  ,  Ltd.: — Montre.nl        T..r..iilo        WiiuiipeK      Vancouver         St.  John.  N.  B. 


Special    Note. 

We  advise  incorpo- 
rating in  plans  tlie  full 
wordiiiff  of  Tlie  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired,  liovv- 
ever,  the  following  is 
suggested: 

ROOFING—  Shall 
he  a  Barrett  Sjjecifi- 
cation  Roof  laid  as 
.directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 
August  15,  1911, 
using  the  materials 
specified,  and  subject 
to  the  inspection  re- 
quirement. 
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Clifford  Shopbell  Co. 

Arclutccts. 

St.  Louis  Roofing  Co.,  Rooiers. 
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H.  Fendrich 

Cigar  Factory, 

Evansville,  Ind. 
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Get  Electric 
iron  facts 
before  you  buy 


Tl        I  ^€(-W      -  -        .^  ^   Simplest    ,nnd 
i  nei^^^^^^FV>^FT.^   most  sub^^tnn- 

tial-most  effi- 
cient and  eco- 
nomical — greatest  (.apacity  and  uses 
least  current — most  perfect  hot  point  — 
armored  cord  can't  wear  or  kink — 

From  your  dealer  or  direct,  pre- 
paid, S3.75-'-VVrite  for  the  facts. 
Fully  guaranteed— Money  back  if  wante.l 

ACME  ELECTRIC  HEATER  CO. 
821  Fort  Street  Eajt.    Detroit,  Mich. 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG 
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need   Sergeant's 
CONDITION    PILLS 

lie  greatest  of  all.tonics  and  alteratives  i 
'Dogs-  sick  or  well   A  specific  for  Distemper- 
'  aid  to  digestion-tone  up  the  stomach-improve  \ 
I  the  appetite. They  put  new  life  and  vigorinadog| 
PRICE  50".sAND  i\°9  PER  BOX 
For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  - 
Dealers  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
Book 'on'Diseases  of  Dogs"  FREE 
POLK  MILLER  DRUG  COMPANY 
809  Main  St.  RichmonD.Va.^ 
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This  ^-Poiind 
Box  of 

QioralfltKS 


SEND  us  your  name 
or  the  name  of  some  one 
who  will  appreciate  this 
dainty  box  of  unusual  candy 
and  we  will  send  a  }i  pound 
of  Nobility  Chocolates  with- 
out charge. 

Simply  send  10c  for  each 
person  you  order  for,  to  pay 
postage  and  packing,  and  tell 
uswhere  you  buy  yourcandy. 
(Only  one  box  to  a  person. ) 

$1.00  a  Pound 
$1.25  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Royal  Olvules 


A    Spring   Tonic 

Thousands  gain  from  them  strength, 
vitality,  rich  blood,  clear  complexions. 

The  highest-priced  olive  oil  in  the  world,  sealed 
in  soft,  soluble  shells.  Royal-Olvules  carry 
Nature's  PUREST  and  BEST  health-builder 
easily  and  tastelessly  down  the  throat. 

The  oil  in  Royal-Olvules  is  prest  under  strict- 
est sanitary  conditions  from  the  world's  finest 
olives.  Nutritive  value,  97  per  cent.  A  specific 
for  constipation. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  Royal-Olvules 
25c.  for  sample  box  (24  Royal-Olvules) 

References;  Any  Bank  in  Philadelphia: 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

THE    NEW    SKNATORS    FROM 
ILLI.NOIS 

nf^'IlE  mere  fact  that  they  were  elected  at 
•■•      the  .same  time  docs  not  mean  that  the 
two  new  Senators  from   Illinois  are  very 
much  alike.    As  a  rule  we  find  Democrats 
practising,     or     pretending     to     practise, 
.Ji'fl'ersonian  simplicity,  but  in  this  case  we 
see  the  rule  reversed.     La\vT(?nce  Y.  Sher- 
man,  the   Republican,   elected   to   fill   the 
vacancy  occasioned   by  the  unseating  of 
William  Lorimer,  is  noted  for  his  simplicity, 
wliile  James   Hamilton   Lewis,   frequently 
alluded  to  as  "Jim  Ham,"  leads  what  might 
be  called  a  princely  sort  of  life.    Lewis  may 
beUeve  in  the  theories  of  the  Sage  of  Monti- 
cello,  but  otherwise  his  tastes  seem  to  call 
for  things  that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford. 
Sherman  is  a  product  of  the  rural  districts, 
and  he  has  remained  in  close  touch  with 
bucolic  existence.     Lewis,  we  are  told,  has 
always  been  known  as  a  city  man,  tho  it  is 
said  that  he  has  been  known  to  don  rough 
clothes  and  work  with  his  hands.    When  he 
was  a  very  young  lawyer  trying  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  Seattle,  Lewis  had  a  hard  time 
keeping  out  of  the  bread-line,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  had  to  take  employment  on  the 
water  front.    It  has  been  gossiped  around 
the  country  that  he  was  for  a  time  what  is 
known  as  a  "dock  walloper,"  but  this  story 
has  been  denied  by  his  friends.  But  whether 
he  was  a  "dock  walloper"  or  not,  Senator 
Lewis  is  now  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Chicago.     He  is  also  a  great  favorite  as  a 
speaker  at  fashionable  society  gatherings. 
He  is  an  entertaining  talker  and  the  best 
dresser  in  the  Middle  West,  but  he  is  about 
as  well  known  for  his  famous  shock  of 
"pink"  whiskers,  which  are  said  to  add  to 
his  popularity  at  pink  teas.  Speaker  Champ 
Clark  once  facetiously  described  Lewis  as 
"the  biggest  dude  in  America,"  and  Uving 
down  such  allusions  as  this  will  be  one  of 
the  Senator's  troubles  at  Washington.    He 
was  recently  in  the  pubUc  eye  when  he  in- 
vited Governor  Dunne  to  breakfast  with 
him  at  a  Michigan  Avenue  hotel  and  the 
Executive,  a  Jeffersonian  disciple,  refused 
to  eat  anything  when  he  learned  that  Lewis 
was  pajdng  twenty-five  cents  a  cup  for 
coffee.    The  story  of  Lewis's  career  is  told 
in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Mr.  Lewis  has  shone  alternately  in 
politics,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  sartorial 
world  as  a  figure  of  prominence.  Through- 
out the  nation  he  has  been  famed  for  years 
as  the  smartest  dresser  of  the  day.  Not 
only  have  his  clothes  always  been  of  the 
latest  cut  and  style,  his  cravats  gorgeous, 
his  socks  ditto,  and  his  gloves  and  hat  ab- 
solutely a  la  mode,  but  the  dazzling  pink 
whiskers  never  were  ragged  nor  unbarbered 
— they  were  scissored  to  a  nice  point  just 
where  they  should  be  at  a  point,  and  no 
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The  Original 
Ramie   Fibre 


IS  Kuaranteed  absolutely  pure  (ioo%)  Ramie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  maceriala. 

The  Ignited  States  Government  Keixirt  N'o.  7 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fibre  Investi- 
gation, pronounces  Kamie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities of  the  world  for  its  hygienic  proijerties,  and 
asa  ijcrfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
ments are  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  the  Ramie 
l.inen  being  deliriously  cool,  having  the  highest 
absorbing  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
textile  substances. 

P'or  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  Write  ua  for  book- 
let and  samples. 

SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


NOTE ! 


SEVERAL  advertisements  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear in  our  special  SUMMER  HOME 
advertising  section  of  the  April  5th  issue 
were  received  after  that  number  had  gone  to 
PTOS.  The  great  floods  and  consequent  de- 
lay in  the  delivery  of  mails  was  the  cause  of 
this.  For  that  reason  we  will  print  in  the 
issue  of  May  3d  another  SUMMER  HOME 
section.  Advertisements  for  this  number  must 
be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  April  24th. 
Rate  St. 10  a  line — minimum  space  5  lines. 
Count  6  average  words  to  the  line. 

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NECESSARY 

This  is  another  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
those  having  summer  homes  and  fsirms  for  sale 
or  to  let.    Address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

TheJiterdT^Digesl 


44-60  East  23d  SU. 


New  York  City 


The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


The  Leather -Round 
Pocket  Series 

Each  book  exquisitely  bound  in 
green  full  flexible  leather,  and  in- 
cased in  marbled  paper  box. 

THE  MISFORTUNE  OF  A  WORLD  WITHOUTIPAIN,  by 
Newell  Dwight  HilUt,  D.D. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES,  by  WinUm  Jennings  Bryan. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  WOMANHOOD  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD, by  Tbeodore  Roosevelt. 

THE  LATENT  ENERGIES  IN  UFE.   by  Cbarles  Reynolds 
Brown. 

THE  CALL  OF  JESUS  TO  JOY,  by  William  ElDot  GriffU, 
D.D. 
Price,  75  centt  each  ;  by  mail  78  cents 

"  Beautifully  made  and  craftsmanly  bound  little 
books,  that  are  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Each  one  contains  a  notable  utterance  of  some 
prominent  man,  upon  matters  of  immediate  and 
great  significance.   —T"*!?  NewJYork  Times. 
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particular  wisp  was  a  whit  longer  than  it 
ought  to  be.  His  Jove-like  locks  adorning 
a  rather  imperious  head  on  a  lithe  frame 
were  ever  in  order,  albeit  wavy  and  glinty. 
His  eyebrows,  too,  were  always  slightly 
"ferocious,"  and  \vhen  Mr.  Lewis  lowered 
or  raised  them,  depending  on  liis  humor, 
they  carried  a  message  all  their  own. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Lewis  perhaj)s  has  no 
peer  in  the  United  States.  His  fluency  is  a 
by-word.  '  Entering  a  banquet-hall  after 
everyone  else  is  seated,  or  mayhap  has  par- 
taken of  the  full  sixteen  courses,  Mr.  Lewis 
never  has  faiUid  to  create  a  sensation. 
With  uncanny  knowledge  of  psychologj', 
the  sartorial  Demosthenes  generally  has 
timed  his  advent  to  the  moment  when  the 
orchestra,  just  having  finished  a  patriotic 
selection  wliich  has  aroused  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm, is  reaching  a  magnificent  climax. 
And  the  speech  which  follows  is  sure  to  be 
a  medley  of  clever  "negro  stories"  and 
eloquent  platitudes  just  fitting  the  moment. 

I^bably  no  speaker  ever  was  more  in 
demand  for  dinners  and  banquets  than  he. 
When  ho  first  came  to  Chicago  his  abilitj- 
was  known,  for  not  long  before,  passing  , 
through,  he  had  dropt  in  upon  a  Democratic  | 
dinner  and,  altho  virtually  unknown,  had 
responded  off-hand  to  a  toast  and  had 
taken  the  laurels  away  from  William 
Jennings  Bryan  and  other  celebrities.  On 
the  stump  Mr.  Lewis  often  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  whirlwind.  Certainly  he  did 
much  toward  promoting  the  political 
fortunes  of  Edward  F.  Dunne,  both  in  the 
mayoral  campaigns  and  later  in  the  race 
for  governor,  which  Mr.  Dunne  won. 

At  the  bar  Mr.  Lewis  has  won  greatest 
fame  as  a  last-hope  attorney  in  desperate 
murder  cases.  Mrs.  Dora  McDonald,  hav- 
ing shot  and  killed  a  young  artist  named 
Webster  Guorin,  was  acquitted  through 
Lewis's  strategy  in  1908.  He  figured  in 
other  notable  cases  in  Chicago  and  nearly 
always  was  successful.  In  Washington 
State  and  Territory,  he  made  a  reputation 
as  the  most  successful  criminal  lawyer  of 
the  slope  long  before  he  came  here  to  live. 

James  Hamilton  Lewis  was  born  in  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  May  18,  1866,  and  went  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  as  a  lad.  He  was  educated 
in  Houghton  College  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  then  studied  law  in  Savannah, 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  his  parents  were  made 
dependent  by  the  Civil  War  and  he  was 
forced  to  work.  He  believed  the  Far  West 
the  best  place  to  garner  a  fortune,  and  in 
1886  he  went  to  Seattle.  He  tried  law  there, 
but  could  get  no  clients  and  was  forced  to 
act  as  a  clerk  at  a  dock  where  lumber- 
shovers  labored.  Some  historians  declare 
that  Mr.  Lewis  himself  shoved  boards  onto 
ships,  but  investigators  have  found  this 
a  trifle  faulty.  He  made  friends  among  the 
laboring  element  and  took  cases  practically 
gratis.  Gradually  he  worked  up  a  practise 
and  in  time  showed  exceptional  cleverness 
in  criminal  eases. 

Elected  to  the  territorial  senate  in  Wash- 
ington, he  declined  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  1890;  he  frequently  was  a  candi- 
date out  there,  however.  ha\ing  tried  for 
the  governorship  and  United  States  Senate 
several  times.  He  finally  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  representa- 
tive at  large,  serving  between  1897  and  1899, 
and  e^me  to  be  one  of  the  minority  leaders. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  resolution  recogniz- 
ing Cuban  independence  and  took  a  prom- 
inent role  in  manv  memorable  debates. 


My  Free  Book  Tells  How 


Send  For  It ! 


^~\NE    hundred    nnd    twenty- 
^^  five  tested    recipes   to  help 
you  cut  down  expenses.     Gives 
yovi  the  secrets  ol  making  inexpensive  cuts  of  meat 
and  fowl  just  as  delicious  and  nourishing  as    the 
most    costly.       No    other  recipe     book    has    ever 
helped  the  housewife  do  this.     And  this  is  only  one 
of    the    many    money- savings    you    will    disco\'er 
by  looking  into  the  merits  of   my  Rapid  Fireless 
Cooker  —  the    fastest,    best,   most    saving    cooker 
possible  to  buy. 

Get  My  1913  Special  Factory 
Price  Offer  on 


10,000 


Complete  Outfit 

Genuine  Aluminum 

Cooking  UtensiU  with  Every /Japitf 

All  covers  and  compartment-s  alumi- 
num-lined. Absolutely  odorless,  rust- 
proof and  hygienic.  Ro:ists,  bakes, 
steams,  stews,  boils  and  fries — all  inside 
the  cooker.  No  re-heatinR  necessary. 
Rapid  radiators  are  the  most  scientific 
made  and  last  forever.  No  pads  or  cloth 
lining.  Easiest  to  clean.  Beautifully 
finished  dust-proof  top.  Metal  lining,  no 
odors  or  heat  to  get  out.  Kitchens  keep 
sweet  and  cool.  Visit,  sew.  shop,  mind 
baliy— vour  dinner  will  cook  without  at- 
tentionina /?a/>id.  Nothing  burns.  Noth- 
ing spoils,  all  the  flavors  and  juices  kept 
in  and  everj-thing  done  just  right.  100,000 
women  now  own  a  Rapid — sold  on  my  bind- 
i  ng  Money- Back  Guarantee. 

Fireless  Cookers 


This  is  a  great  big  saving  right  at  the  start. 
You  not  only  get  your  cooker  straight  from  the 
factory  just  as  cheap  as  the  dealer  himself  could 
buy  it,  but  I  am  making  a  special  price  offer  on 
top  of  my  low  factory  price  to  get  10,000  cookers 
placed  in  new  neighborhoods  at  once,  for  every  cooker 
always  brings  me  four  or  five  orders  from  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  people  who  buy. 

Write  Now  For  The 
30   Days'  Free  Trial 

There's  only  one  way  to  know  what  my  Rapid  will  save 
you  in  work  and  worry  and  fuel  and  food.  That's  to  try  it 
in  your  own  kitchen  and  you  can  do  that  at  my  risk — 30 
days — money  back  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  cooker. 
But  write  today  for  my  Special  Factory  Price  and  Free 
Recipe  Book. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

DEPT.  350  DETROIT,  MICH. 


30  Days 

IreeTfial 


i  America's  Star  Roses 
Guaranteed 

CATALOG  SENT  FREE 

3fi0  of  the  Best  Roses  for  America. 
Vigorous,  owu  root   plants.    11 
kadfrs  shown  in  natural  colors; 
t<b  others  from  pliotogrnphs.  Con- 
tains full  iuforniation  about  hou  to 
select,  plant,  pruneand  grow,  WRITE 
TO-DAY    for    this    valuable    book,    with 
'  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER, 

I  The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box    80  ,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

kose  Special' sts— 50  Tears'  Experience 


park3  and  fact 


-Prices  for  Fences 

We  manufacture  hun- 
dreds of  dcsignsof  or- 
namental fences,  both 
Wire  and  Iron  Picket, 
Arches  and  Entrance 
U  ates.  "cheaper  tliia 
^wood/*  for  lawns, 
churches,  cemeteries. 


.^:^Wriie  lor  free  citilogue  and  special 

Enterprise  Foundry  &  Fence  Company, 

3437  Tsotfes  Street  lodiaiupoht,  Indiaoa 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  aod  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


Men  and  Women  —  om*io4y  every   f ta- 
tiire    of    comfort,    style   and  duraliility.  ciin- 
biiiing   the  practical   s'tsgestioiis  of    the   iiii-st 
prominent  riders     of   two    continents   and    our 
thiitv    years'  mainifactiiring  cxpenence. 
Send/or    illustrated  catalogue  lldesrribinq 
sti.lesiitid  accessuines  and  giving  the  iiu«.ta 
iif  manii  prK'iiiie'it  users  „     ,- 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..   104  Chambers  Si.,  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  iii.a.i  ..  l»Al  S  ilP-IDl'Dl  I'l.K  *fOR, 
with  '■  l>«mie€>"  Oiled  I'arohment  llat» 
ne'ativc  roll,  that  idcal^ss.stanl. always 
rcailv  whiMi  yon  want  toqm.-kly  make 
HH»  Copiet  from  Pen  Written  and  iO 
Copies  from  Typewritt'-n  **risinal. 
Cnmpletc  Duplicator  i-.tsis  So» 
bnt  we  don't  want  yimr  money 
nntil  von  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all 
n:lii  ^■>  it  r.Mi  .ire  interested  JUAt 
write  to  son.1  it  on  10  ilar^'  Trial  Wiihont  Deposit. 
FELIX  r.  U.tl'S  Ul  I'l.K  trim  Ct>Ml»»"»  lll'lir..  Ill  JohnSt..  S.  T. 
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Enjoy  a  Shower 

In  Any  Bath  Tub 


New  Kind.  Easily  Put  Up.  Need*  No 
CurUkin.  Don't  HaVe  to  Wet  Your  Head 

Try  It  10  Days  Free 

Cost  iiffd  no  !i)ii{jer  <-lieut  you  out  of 
the  luxury  of  a  daily  shower. 

Here  ii  a  iieiv  kind  of  sliower  flxlure  easily 
put  up  (III  iiiiv  Ijath  tub.  It';*  11  revolutionary  im- 
pruvt-nient.  Yet  costii  less  than  liiklf  as  much  as 
the  cheapest  uld-style  .shower  you  can  get. 

And  you  can  try  it  ten  day.t  free  without  hav- 
inv  tu  send  us  a  single  cent  in  advance. 

Kenney  Needle  Shower 
Only  $6. 

Worki  on  ne  w 
piiii('l|)le.  Does 
auay  with  all  need 
fur  a  clanuny.ilrlp- 
puiK  curtain.  N  o 
OTerheail  pipiiiK  or 
£oiii  plicated  parts. 
That's  sv  h  y  the 
price  Is  BO  low. 
(iiiaraiiteeU  not  to 
cplash  out  of  tub. 

Throws  four  Ken- 
eruus  neeille-gpray 
strea.us.  Wlieu  you 
stall  it  erect,  no 
water  touches  your 
liead  — all  strikes 
direct  against  (he 
body  froui  the  neck 
down.    No   rubber 

cap  needed  to  keep    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^___^__ 
your  hair  .Iry.    lUit   you  ciiii  douse  your  head  if  you 
wish  by  simply  bending  a  tiirle. 
_^„  J"X  ''^"''some  fixture.     All  metal.    Nothing  to 
wear  out  or  get  out  of  order.    Never  in  the  way. 

Don't  Send  Any  Money 

Just  order  on  ypnr  letterhea<l  or  enclose  bnslness  card 
or  reference,  and  you'll  get  the  shower  prepaid  for  ten 
days  free  enjoyment.  If  you  want  to  keep  it,  simply 
send  $6  ill  full  payment;  If  not,  simply  return  It. 

Hetter  write  for  the  free  trial  today-a  cool-yon-oft 
hot"ve''aTh(f"*''^''  ^°"  "'*"''  "  "'"^  ''*'''  Jou  stand  the 
A.  D.  Reddan  Specialty  Co.,  2S  West  Broailway.  New  York 

(Kesponsible  Agents  Wanted)  («> 


.j^T,.  UNDERGROUND 

g^^^    GARBAGE    RECEIVER 

NO  KltTE.S  NO   LITTER  NO  ODORS 

TliousaiidHiniise.   SoI«IUir.*vt IV, itn  factory.    Guaranteed.    Circular  free. 
r.   H.    STKI'IIE>S()\.    ,>Hr..    5a   Korrar   .Strf^t,    I.jnn.    M«j» 


You  Can  Keep  Your  Auto 
Looking  Faqtory  New  With 

It  instantly  removes  dust,  dirt  and 
grime  from  the  varnished  surface,  restor- 
ing all  the  original  beauty  of  the  finish, 
no  matter  how  dull  and  dingy  it  may 
have  become.  It  cleans  and  brig)itens 
leather  upholstering. 

It  is  very  simple  to  use — just  moisten 
a  cheese  cloth  with  it  and  go  over  your 
f^^^^»  car  just  as  you  would  dust. 

Sa  I  ^"*"  '^"^^  ^*'"'®  ^'■^^ 

■J;^;-^^  or  buy  it  of  your  auto  supply 

^^^P  dealer,  druggist  or  grocer — 
I?*m"  ^  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
^g:*  gj   money  refunded. 

S^!^  |)  BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
"***    ^  304  Uquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


VViiiU*  Starving  in  un  honorarj'  capuc-ity 
I  on  (leiuTal  Fredt*rick  H.  (irant's  staff  for  a 
whih>  in  th(«  Spanish-.Vuit'riean  War,  it  was 
I  .said  of  him  that  hi.s  <1<  -.irn  to  lift  hi.s  hat  to 
I  tlu*  liidies  or  sto|)  and  shake  hands  with  an 
'  old'Jricnd  s«'riou!ily  endaiijicrcd  regimental 
I  order  and  dignity. 

After  servirifi  as  an  attH<'lie  of  tlu'  .Joint 
IliKh  Comini.s.sion  thai  sat  in  London  and 
thrashed  out  the  Canadian  boundary  dis- 
j)iite,  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  bounded  at 
once  into  i)rominence.  lie  did  much  to  pile 
up  a  .safe  i)lurality  for  Mr.  Dunne  when  he 
won  the  mayoral  battle  in  1905,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  office  of  cori)oration 
counsel.  He  was  a  i)rimary  candidate  for 
governor  in  1908,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  chieftains  had  indorsed 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Mr.  I^ewis,  whose  cam- 
paign necessarilj'  was  (;ircumscri bed,  carried 
Chicago  against  the  bosses,  but  lost  in  the 
rest  of  the  State.  His  decision  to  go  before 
the  people  last  year  for  primary  backing  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  at  first  was  laughed  at.  He 
had  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  courtly  manners, 
democratic,  suave,  plausible.  He  married 
Rose  Lawton.Douglas,  of  Georgia,  in  1898, 
and  of  recent  years  the  Lewises  have  gone 
a  great  deal  in  Chicago  society.  In  191 1  he 
made  a  tour  of  Europe,  was  received  by  the 
Pope,  and  interviewed  in  every  capital. 
There  was  a  mysterious  report  that  he  was 
abroad  on  a  secret  diplomatic  mission.  This 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  took 
occasion  to  deny. 

Senator  Sherman's  personality  is  almost 
as  attractive  as  that  of  Senator  Lewis.  He 
is  one  of  many  public  men  who  ."look  like 
Abraham  Lincoln."  Tho  he  is  always  self- 
possest,  his  manner  is  a  bit  awkward  when 
he  is  in  company.  His  voice  is  not  very  reso- 
nant, but  he  is  anjnteresting  speaker.  Like 
Vice-President  Marshall,  he  is  "conspicu- 
ous for  his  unpretentiousness."  Mr.  Sher- 
man's wardrobe  consists  of  two  or  three 
good  suits  of  sober  design  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  other  garments.  We 
read  about  him  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

During  his  earUer  days  at  Springfield, 
when  it  was  a  constant  struggle  to  maintain 
himself  against  powerful  enemies,  he  was 
the  joy  and  delight  of  all  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. His  caustic  epigrams  and 
home-striking  philippics  always  meant  a 
news  item,  and  as  a  coiner  of  political  slang 
he  is  singularly  gifted.  It  was  Sherman 
who  named  the  lUinois  and  Michigan  canal 
"the  tadpole  ditch "j  the  political  game 
wardens,  "the  rabbit  shepherds,"  and  the 
members  of  the  Governor's  staff  in  their 
resplendent  uniforms  "the  sunburst  colo- 
nels," and  the  terms  still  are  familiar. 

Sherman  was  speaker  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  for  two  terrns, 
and  he  and  Governor  Yates  were  bitter 
enemies.  When  Sherman  was  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term  as  speaker,  Yates  had  him 
defeated.  Sherman  became  a  candidate 
for  Governor  in  the  State  campaign  of  1904, 
and,  some  time  before  the  contest  got  to  be 
very  lively,  a  Republican  "love  feast"  was 
held.    Here  is  what  happened : 


Flat 

for 
beauty 


Tubula' 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  hox  Ijc. 

IVIAUARA    CLIP   CO.MPAn;!',  \K\V  VOIIK  CITY 

"  Larjiest  Clip  Makers  ia  the  World." 


WEDDING 

Invitations  and 
Announcement  s 

Exquisitely  produced  by  the 
most  finished  group  of  en- 
gravers in  this  country — 

Absolutely    Correct 
In  Form — Every  Detail 

Hand  Engraved,  in  Script — Copper  Plate 
and  the  very  Finest  Paper  stock  employed — 
lio.oo  for  first  loo. 

Delivered  FREE  within  a  radius  of  6oo 
miles  of  Philadelphia. 

SEISSV    FOR    SAMPLES    AND     COM- 
PLETE PRICE  LIST. 

HOSKINS 

Social    Stationers   and 
Engravers 

912    Chestnut    Streli 
Philadelphia 
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In  the  front  row  of  the  stage  in  the 
arsenal  sat  Yates,  Sherman,  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  Confn'pssman  Warner,  Attorney- 
General  Hamlin,  (^harles  S.  Deneen,  the 
candidates  each  with  a  earefully  prepared 
speech  in  his  pocket  warranted  so  innocuous 
as  not  to  scare  a  fly  off  a  bald  head. 

Yates  finished  first  and  his  audience, 
largely  composed  of  State  appointees,  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically.  Yates,  who 
always  was  theatrical,  sat  down,  suddenly 
sprang  again  to  his  feet,  and  shaking  the 
corner  of  a  large  hanging  flag  shouted,  "I 
move  that  this  magnificent  audience  stand 
up  and  give  three  cheers  for  the  grand  old 
part}'  of  the  glorious  State  of  Illinois." 

It  was  "bunk"  of  the  most  flagrant  kind, 
but  most  of  the  audience  and  everybody  on 
the  stage,  except  Sherman,  stood  up  and 
gave  the  cheers.  He  sat  unmoved  in  his 
seat.  Thinking  he  could  score  a  point, 
Yates  shouted  again: 

"I  have  my  opinion  of  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  stand  up  and  give  three  cheers  for 
the  grand  old  party  of  the  glorious  State  of 
Illinois."  Then  everybody  got  ready  for 
the  fireworks. 

Sherman  was  the  next  speaker.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  remembered  he  had  a  pre- 
pared speech  in  his  pocket.  If  he  did  it 
was  to  wonder  why  he  had  wasted  time 
wTiting  it.  He  started  out  in  a  low  voice 
and  a  "rabbit  shepherd"  in  the  rear  shout- 
ed "louder." 

"I'll  make  you  all  hear  me  before  I  get 
through,"  said  Sherman,  and  he  did.  Such 
plain  speaking  was  never  heard  in  a  party 
"love  feast"  before.  Sherman  reviewed 
Yates'  administration  and  every  word 
counted.  He  laid  bare  all  the  troubles  of 
the  party  and  traced  them  to  their  source. 
As  he  hurled  invective,  sarcasm,  ridicule, 
and  argument  at  his  enemies  the  State 
office-holders  in  the  audience  hissed,  Sher- 
man's friends  applauded,  and  the  disin- 
terested ones  enjoyed,  but  the  speaker  kept 
up  until  the  end.  When  he  sat  down  the 
other  candidates  had  to  change  their 
speeches  also  and  a  job  lot  of  perfectly 
good  but  undelivered  political  addresses 
went  into  the  waste-paper  baskets  that 
eveniiig. 

Deneen  was  nominated  for  Governor  and 
Sherman  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  both 
were  elected,  and  Sherman  dropt  into  com- 
parative obscurity.  He  told  his  friends 
that  he  was  "taking  the  rest  cure,"  mean- 
ing that  he  did  not  intend  to  staj'  in  the 
pohtical  background.  He  afterward  be- 
came the  head  of  the  State  board  which 
controls  the  charity  organizations,  and  six 
years  ago  he  was  a  Senatorial  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Cullom,  whose  seat  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Le\ns.  The  Tribune  ends 
with  a  humorous  bit: 

About  the  new  Senator  have  sprung  up  a 
host  of  stories  in  good-natured  fun-making 
of  his  "country  lawyer"  habits.  Many  in- 
voh-e  the  strenuous  fight  necessary  to  get 
him  to  look  favorably  on  a  program  of  dress 
reform.  He  overcame  his  suspicion  of 
cuffs  and  recognized  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  style  of  necktie.  These  conces- 
sions were  fatal,  for  the  declaration  of  his 
friends  that  he  would  have  to  wear  a  dress 
suit  found  his  old  contempt  for  sartorial 


The  HoAvard   Watch 


THE  Chemist  has  a 
vital  place  today  in 
American    indus- 
tries representing  a  yearly 
product  of  Fifteen  Billion 
Dollars. 

The  scientist  in  his 
lahoratory  works  with 
instruments  of  great  pre- 
cision, with  the  most  deli- 
cate reactions,  and  with 
Howard  time. 

For  the  man  in  any  line,  who 
plan«  to  achieve,  who  expects  to 


win  high  place  in  his  chosen 
calling,  there  could  be  no  better 
investment  than  a  Howard 
Watch.  Living  with  a  Howard 
is  the  surest  way  to  absorb  the 
accuracy,  the  punctuality,  and 
practical  time-saving  that  Amer- 
ica's successful  men  demand  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached— from  the  17-jewel  {double 
roller^  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to  the 
23-jewel  at  Si 50,  and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  tO'wn  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch."  giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll 
enjoy  it.    Drop  us  a  post  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


—•V- ALL-NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


A  delicious, 
creamy  candy 
with  a  flavor 
all  its  own. 

Sold  in  tin 
boxes  only 

—never  In 
bulk. 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


akes  and  burns  its  own  gi 

ase,  odor  nor  dirt.  Brigh 
acetylene  0ver  200  sty.cs. 
lamp  warranted.     Write  for 


300  CANDLE  POWER 


ORMAMEIMTAL    IROIV     FENCE 

Strong,  durai>Io  aod  cbeaper  than  wood-  Huodredsof  pattern*  fot 
lawns,  churcbes,  cemeteries,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue acd  special  ofTer.  Complettlineof  Farm  Fence,  Gates,  etc* 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,      243  Main  SL.  Oecatnr.  Ind. 
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The  comfort 
you  get  from 
your  garters 
depends  on 
the  way  they're  made 

Paris  Garrers  are  so  per- 
fectly shaped  that  binding 
of  the  elastic  is  avoided. 

When  you  pay  for  a  pair 

of  Paris  Garters,   be  sure 

you  get  them;  the  name  is 

V  on  the  back  of  the  shield. 

25c-50c 
A.  Stein  &  Co.,   Makers 
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Chicago  and  New  York 


THE  SAFE-CABINET 

is  essential  to  the  equipment  of  every  mod- 
em office.  Capacious,  con venien t ,  handsome 
and  adjustable  to  your  changing  require- 
ments, it  also  affords 

Fire  Protection 
in  a  very  high  degree 

THE  SAFE-OABIXET  (1913  Model)  is  ap- 
proved b>i  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  It  is 
manufactured  under  their  supervision  and 
and  bears  their  label  of  inspection. 


D 


(UNDERWRITERS  LABORATORIES  INC.^ 
INSPtCTED  INSULATEP  CABINET  E 1 

It  is  the  only  insulated  cabinet  or  safe  that 
carries  this  label. 

Write  today  for  literature, 

Dept  L  THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.,   Marietta,  0. 

Agenciea  in  most  cities.    If  you  don't  find  its  in 
your  telephone  directory  address  the  home  office. 


elt'fjance  w«'akent<(l,  uiul  ht>  coniwntfd  to 
ha\  (•  unt>  iimdc. 

Tlii<  warning  <'anH<  too  lato.  llf  was  en- 
j,'ulft'ii  by  an  invitatiuii  of  tJovfrnor  Tannor, 
and  that,  to  the  sjHtakt'r  of  th<'  house,  was 
tanlainoiiiit  to  a  eorniiiaml.  There  was  no 
time  to  have  the  suit  made,  and  John  Cor- 
win,  then  Si)rin{jtield  correspondent  for  The 
Tribune,  was  drafted  for  the  emerfjeney. 

Corwin  did  some  ra|)id  work  among  the 
colony  of  correspondents,  and  returned  in 
a  few  minutes  with  several  suits.  From 
these  were  selected  a  coat,  trousers,  and 
waistcoat.  The  rest  of  the  equipment  was 
obtained  from  a  haberdasherj',  and  the 
(lovernor's  guest  was  apparently  groomed. 
But  on  the  waj'  to  tlie  executive  mansion 
there  was  an  accident,  a  shocking  one,  and 
Mr.  Sherman  was  hurried  back  to  the  hotel 
with  a  rent  in  the  worst  possible  portion' of 
the  trousers.  Time  was  short,  and  as  an 
awning-maker  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  tailor  in  that  vicinity,  it  fell  to  the  awning- 
maker  to  repair  the  catastrophe. . 

His  sewing-machine  was' of  the  double- 
seam  variety,  and  filled  with  coarse  cord 
instead  of  silk  thread.  The  repair  work 
was  safe  without  being  sane.  Sherman  re- 
marked that  it  was  about  as  comfortable 
as  sitting  oa  a  rail  fence.  That  night,  it  is 
recorded,  he  backed  away  from  the  recep- 
tion line,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  remaining  there 
until  the  laughing  correspondents  sur- 
rounded him  and  escorted  him  back  to  the 
hotel  in  safety. 


SIDELIGHTS    ON    MR.    MORGAN 

"I  17" HEN  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  left  col- 
*  »  lege,  his  father  arranged  with  the 
president  of  an  insurance  company  to  have 
him  put  on  the  board  of  directors  so  that 
he  might  learn  something  about  corpora- 
tion management  outside  the  elder  Mor- 
gan's banking  business.  Young  Morgan  at- 
tended practically  every  directors'  meet- 
ing for  a  year,  but  never  had  anything  to 
say  beyond  voting  j^es  or  no  on  motions. 
He  just  sat  and  looked  and  listened.  The 
insurance  president,  the  story  goes,  thought 
Morgan  was  hopelessly  stupid,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  went  to  the  father  and 
told  him  sadly  but  kindly  that  Pierpont 
did  not  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
company's  affairs  and  that  his  place  would 
have  to  be  given  some  one  else.  But  the 
insurance  man  was  not  the  only  person 
that  ever  failed  to  size  Mr.  Morgan  up 
just  right.  Failure  to  appreciate  his 
shrewdness  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
cost  people  Avith  whom  he  dealt  what  to 
the  average  man  would  be  considered 
large  fortunes.  His  cleverness  proved  too 
much  for  even  the  canny,  thrifty  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  one  of  the  biggest  transactions 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  tells  how  it  happened: 

When  Morgan,  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
war  in  the  steel  trade,  conceived  the  plan 
of  combining  the  great  steel  plants  of  the 
country,  he  asked  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
put  a  price  on  his  works.     The  iron  mon- 
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IN     RUBBER 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Will  stand  anything  and  everything 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairing  ordered  from  the 
John  L.  Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Company  paint,  var- 
nish, whitewash,  calcimine,  duster  and  floor  brushe* 
amounting  to  $56,45 1 .00  when  tlie  White  S<|uadron  went 
around  the  world.  It  rrceiv>-d  the  tjest  brujhes  in  the  world 
Bt  lower  prices  than  all  other  offers.  Again  in  January,  1912, 
the  United  Statri  Navy  Department  ordered  a  quantity  o(  the 
same  kind  o(  brushes  amounting  to  $23,208.62,  adopting 
them  as  standard. 
Makers  of  all  kinds  ai  brushes  (or  aU  purposes.  ' 

ONE  CONTRACT 

Recently  made  to  supply  the  requirements  for  brushes 
for  over  40  railroad,  steamship  and  similar  comptanies. 

Vulcan-Set  Shaving  Brushes  and  Invincible  Hair 

Brushes   in   beautiful    patterns   wear    longer   and 

produce  better  results  than  all  others. 

Whiting- Adams  Brushes  For  Sale  Eotruu>here 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  -  J.  J.  ADAMS  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Briub  Muuluturcri  fcr  0>tr  Om  Hiwlitd  Yui>  ud  At  Uriot  is  lU  WarU 


Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  rldeaod  exhibit  sample  Ranger 

bicyoks.     Write  for  our  latest  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed      tt  #/l  ^^  tf07 

1913  Models  ^*t/'«»^^# 

wltli  Coaster-Brakes.  functure-Proof  tires. 

1911  a  1912 Models      ^7«.    ^t9 

all  or  best  makes....     ip  m    *0  qf  a ^ 

100  Second  -  Hand   Y/hoela 

All  makes  and  models,    ^9  ^_    tfO 
good  as  new ^aV  lO   ^(9 

Great  FACTORY  CLEAKING  SALE 

^s  e  Ship  on  Approval  tcitfumt  a 

cent    deposit,  pay   the  frriaht.a.DA  allow 

10   DAY'S  FREE  fRIAL. 

TIRES,     coaster-brake     rear    wheela> 

lamps,  sundries,  partH  and  repairs  at  half  usuaX 
prices.     DO  NOT   BUY  until  yoa  get  our  cat»- 
logues  and  offer.    Write  noto. 

niKAu  cicLiK:  CO.        uept.  R-i72       Chicago 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  liiveKtiiieiilM  Appeiil  to 
Coiisi>i*v:itivo  Investors 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and  list 
of  offeriii-rs.  30  ye.ira'  experieoce.  Highest 
references  furnislied. 

E.J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  Forks.N.D! 


Put  the  Shine  Back 
on  Your  Automobile 

You  can  take  off  all  travel-stain— tlie  heaviest 
grime  and  grease.  You  can  make  your  car 
as  lustrous  and  glossy  as  new  with 

MOBO  c(^„ 

A  vegetable-oil  soap  that  gives  new  life  to 
paint  and  varnish.  Will  not  streak  or  crack 
the  finest  finish. 

MOBO  is  good  forcleaningfurniture,  leather, 
painted  walls,  parquetry  and  the  like. 

If  you  cannot  buy  MOBO  in  your 
neighborhood,  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  and  address,  and 
25centsforaI)<!-poundtrialcan. 
Ask  for  FREE  booklet,  "How 
to  Keep  an  Auto  Clean." 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

Maker  of  Tine  Soaps 

650  West  30th  Street 

New  York  City 
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ger,  who  not  long  before  had  ofTorod  to  sell 
out  to  FMck  for  $10().()00,0(J(),  saw  that 
Morgan  was  keen  to  buj',  and  that  he  had 
better  name  a  good  round  priee.  He  put 
it  at  $300,000,(MX).  Morgan  surprized 
Carnegie  by  accepting.  A  year  later,  when 
the  Carnegie  works  were  making  record 
t>ariiings  for  the  Steel  Trust,  paying  sev- 
eral times  over  what  Carnegie  and  his 
former  partners  were  receiving  in  interest 
on  their  steel  bonds,  Morgan  and  Carnegie 
wore  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  the  same 
steamer.  One  morning  at  breakfast  Car- 
negie remarked  to  Morgan: 

"I  think,  Mr.  Morgan,  I  should  have 
added  another  S100,(XK),000  to  my  price 
on  the  Carnegie  works." 

"If  you  had,"  answered  Morgan,  "I 
would  have  paid  it." 

Carnegie  worried  long  over  thatr  lost 
S100,000,000. 

And  here  is  the  stor>-  of  another  trans- 
action which  illustrates  the  great  finan- 
cier's resourcefulness,  taken  from  the  same 
newspaper: 

A  firm  of  jewelers  who  had  received  a 
fine  pearl  decided  to  send  it  down  to  Mr. 
Morgan  and  let  him  have  first  bid  on  it. 
The  price  was  placed  at  $5,000.  The  jewel 
was  carefully  sealed  in  a  leather- covered 
box.  Mr.  Morgan  read  the  firm's  corti- 
munication,  opened  the  bo.x,  was  delighted 
wijh  the  pearl,  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 
Calling  his  cashier,  he  instructed  him  to 
draw  two  cheeks  to  the  firm  of  jewelers 
—one  for  $4,000  and  the  other  for  $5,000. 
The  $5,000  check  Mr.  Morgan  placed  in 
the  box  that^ad  contained  the  pearl.  He 
had  the  package  carefully  tied  and  sealed. 

The  $4,000  cheek  he  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  the  jewelers,  in  which  he  wTOte  that  if 
the  firm  was  willing  to  accept  that  amount 
for  the  pearl  the  box  might  be  returned  to 
him  at  once  and  the  transaction  considered 
closed.  In  the  event,  however,  that  the 
firm  was  unwilling  to  accept  less  than 
$5,000  for  the  pin,  the  $4,000  check  was 
to  be  returned  without  delay. 

Mr.  Morgan,  with  the  pearl  in  his  pocket, 
sent  the  messenger  back,  bearing  his  letter 
and  the  box.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
messenger  returned  fetching  the  box  in 
which  was  the  $5,000  check.  The  jewelers 
iiad  decided  to  accept  the  $4,000  offer. 

Mr.  Morgan  met  one  of  the  members  of 
the  jewelry  firm  at  a  dinner  later,  and  told 
him  the  story  of  the  two  checks.  The 
jeweler  averred  that  his  firm  had  lost 
money  by  the  transaction. 

"If  you  were  losing  money,"  asked  Mr. 
Morgan,  "why  didn't  you  keep  the  box, 
with  my  $5,000  check?" 

The  jeweler  answered,  "I  can  under- 
stand now  how  it  is  that  j'ou  have  earned 
your  place  as  the  leading  financier." 

Mr.  Morgan  never  wasted  much  time 
making  up  his  mind  about  business  deals, 
and  he  was  never  known  to  quibble.  Ulti- 
matums were  one  of  his  specialties.  The 
Evening  Post  goes  on: 

The  way  he  dealt  with  a  certain  owner 
of  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  who  knew 
that  Mr.  Morgan  must  have  his  property 
was  characteristic.  The  owner  had  come 
prepared  to  exact  a  good  price.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan kept  him  waiting  a  long  time,  and 
then  allowed  him  to  come  forward.    "I'll 


OBEY  THAT  BIPULSE 


jC^yi 


EVERY  TUESDAY 

EVERYWHERE 

TEX  CENTS 


Free,  Just  This  Once 


L^ 


We  have  been  sendinE  a  copy  of  the  Miniature  Life 
to   any    address  for  a  two-cent  stamp.    Just  for  this 
one  advertisement,  we  will  do  better.    If  in  send- 
ing your  name  and  address  you  will  just  write 
over  it   "Obey   that    Impulse."  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the   Miniature  Life  abso- 
lutely free.    (No  copies  of  Miniature  Life 
sent  unless  you  comply  with  this  con- 
dition.)   It's  printed  in  colors,  full  of 

^     clever  jokes  and  pictures  from  Life. 

"■      This  offer  good  for  this  advertise- 
ment only. 


•AV/     Enclosed 

e^PV  find  One  Dol- 

-^r''      lar  (Cinadian 

♦i".  ■       $1.13,       Foreign 

1^0:  ■      $1.26).     Send  Life 

/•  V''      for  three  moolhs  to 


,^T- 


Open  only  1o  new  siibstTiben* ;  no  Bubscriptinn 
reiieweil  at  this  rale.  This  ordcr'niufll  come  to 
lis  ilirert ;  not  through  on  agent  or  dealer. 

LIFE,  62  West  31,  New  York  6 

One  Year  $5.00.  (Caaadlaa  $5.52,  Poreiso$6.04.) 


Let  Us  Send  You  By  Prepaid  Express  This 

Efficiency  Electric  Suction  Cleaner 


For   14    Days  ABSOLUTELY   FREE 
No  Money  In  Advance 
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Test  thi^  great  l.ibor  saving  demur 
two  weeks  in  your  own  home  witht'ut  fX- 
pen^e  or  obligation.  Ifsatislied  th.it  tlie 
cleaner  does  aa  good  work  or  better  than 
niatrhines  costing  lour  or  five  times  as 
much,  besides  being  haniher  to  use,  send 
us  $28,75  for  Cleaner  ai:d  Attachments 
Complete.  If  not  pleased,  return  at  our 
expen.^e.  Weighsless  than  carpet  sweeper. 
Kasily  lan  led  all  over  the  house.  Costs 
but  i^c  per  hour  to  operate.  Attaches  to 
any  electric  light  socket.  Thousands  giv- 
ing sati-^factory  serviie.  Easy  p:»y"i*'nt9 
if  desired.  Do  not  buy  .'tny  cleaner  het'ore 
seeing  the  Efficiency  Electric  Suction 
Cleaner.  Manufai  turcd  under  Barnes' 
patent.  Write  todny  for  Cleaner  on  14 
days'  free  trial.     Department  B. 

Handsome  Booklet  and  Full  Particu- 
lars Sent  Free  if  Uesiied. 

JOHNSON  &  ANDERSON 
Hastings,  Mich. 


I^A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
almoin  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to    life   and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Jllustratfi) 
by  William   H.    IFaiiifi^,  A.M..  M.D  ,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  ; 
Knowli'd^e  a  Youns  Man  Should  Havc^ 
Kiiowle<i?e  aVouns  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Iinp.Trtto  His  Son. 
M«'(iical  Knowledge  a  Husband  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yo'ing  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowhdge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daue^btcr. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Shiuld  Have. 

Ill  in  one  Toluroe.     Ulnstrated.   $2.00,  pMtpaid 
Write  for   "  Oth^r  People's  Opinions"   and  Tahlf  of  Contenta 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry  BIdg.,   PhiUu.  Pa. 
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This  Complete  Loose  Leaf 
Record  Outfit  $2M 


i^S£^s:s 


^^rM 


AnouttU  will  convince  you  that  our  Method  COSTS 

LESS  AND  SAVES  MOKE  TIME  than  any  oilier; 

u  isriipi.llv  taking  the  place  of  Card  Indexes,  Bound 

Books,  and  other  oul-ol-date  systems. 

Upon  receipt  of  $2.00,  we  will  ship,  direct  from 

factory,  the  foUowiiiK  outht: 

Our  Improved  Flat  Opening  Loose  Leaf  Binder — 

t  Dvi-riU  \s\kU   lmi>orti.<l    Itia  kr.iiii.  hmv   s ',    in.    high. 

K'.j  111.  wiiK-.  ,i  in.   tliK'k;  tUleiJ   witii  400  Liueu   Uund 

.Shi'ct.s  anil  Inilcxcd. 
Four  Hundred  Sheets — (Your  choice  of  45  different 

furnis,  iiiclu<linc  s  <hllerent  Ledyir  Rulings),   printed 

on  a  tine  i|u.ilily  of  wliite  bond  paper,  size  s  '"•  '"Kh, 

by  8  in.  wiilo. 
One  Set  o(  Dally  Indexes — M  sheets. 
One  -Set  of  Monthly  Indexes — IJ  sheets. 
One  Special  Heavy  Index  Sheet— numtiered  1  to  31. 
One  Complete  Set  of  .Mphabetlcal  Index  Sheets — 

to  fit  Hinder,  tabs  printed  tK)th  sides. 
Fifty    Moore's    Movable    Metal    Markers — for    in- 

dexint;  Records  AccordinK  to  Date. 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  following  forms: 


Advertising  t'oiittaet^ 

A«ivfi1i»int;  Ketiiriis 

Cash  Btx>k.  '1  cc>l9< 

Cash  B.K.k.  3  Ccils. 

CtitnK.g  lii<t>'.\ini; 

Center  Ruieil  Ledger 

Center  Killeil  Bahiiu-e  Ledger 

Cost  of  I'ii«diictioii 

Dentists*  Recoiils 

Duuhle.  Double  Ruled 

L'-duer 
DiipUi'iiting  Order  Blanks 
Kmplu.vees"  Ket'oi  d 
K.xtia  Debit  Ledger 
Fi>Uo\ving-np  Cullectiuns 
Freight  Claims 
Horizontal  Ruled  Forms. 

(5  Colors) 
Household  E.xpense  Rccurds 
liistuiltneiit  Aceouiits     ' 
Insurance  Oftiee  Records 
Insurance  Solicitui's'  Records 
Ji>uriial  Sheets 
Lawytns'  Collectii'U  Docket 


Liltiaiy  Inde.viiig 

L-nlge  or  ^4.eii-tv  Records 

Monthly  Time  Sheets 

Mortgage  and  Loan  Records 

Ordets  Received  Blanks 

Tetty  Ledger 

riuin  Manila  Sheets  for 

Scrap  BiM>ks 
ri.'iin  R.  R.  Manila 
I'liysicians'  Recor<ls 
I'lospectivo  CiiNtoiuer's  List 
Price  List  Blanks 
Publishers'  Subscription  List 
Fiirchasing  Agents'  Records 
Quadrille  Ruled  Forms 
Quotations  Given 
(Quotations  Received 
R^al  Kstate  Records 
Recapitulation  Blanks 
Salesilian's  Follow-Up 
Standard  Ledger 
Stock  \M\  Hand 
Temperature  Charts 
Weekly  Time  Sheets 


OUR  FREE  BOOK,  ■' Moore's  Modern  Methods" 

contains  i6o  pages  ot  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bookkeeping  and  Loose  Leaf  Accounting:  it  illus- 
trates and  describes  the  various  ruled  and  printed  record 
forms  which  can  be  furnished  with  this  outfit.  We  send 
this  book  Without  Charge  to  any  Business  or  Pro- 
fessional man  who  writes  for  it. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE   CORPORATION 

808  Stone  Street  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


i:^b^iifc^.^yo'.iA<a)*hbft'i*y;^;j!$^ 
WALL  SAFES 


Protection  for  Your  Valuables  at  Home 

Surely  include  this  wall  safe  in  your  new 
home.  You  can  keep  your  variables  in  your 
own  home  where  you  have  access  to  them  at 
,    all  times  in  a  Meilink  Wall  Safe. 

It  offers  all  the  protection  of  a  Safety  Deposit 
Bo.x.  May  be  set  in  the  wall  at  any  convenient 
place.  Fitted  with  best  type  of  safe  lock  and 
bolt  \vork.  Full  line  of  round  and  square  door 
safes.  Finished  to  harmonize  with  decorations 
of  room.  Velvet-lined  drawers  for  silverware. 
$14.00  and  up  built  in. 

Send  for  free  booklet  showing 
how  to  protect  your  treasures  in 
our  office,  home  and  wall  safes. 

THEMEILINKMFG.  CO..  1665  Oakwood  Ave.. Toledo.  Ohio 


^ivo  you  $ for  your  property. "     And 

tJmre  tho  bar^aiii  was  closftL  lli.s  lial>it 
was  to  di'al  in  ulliinatuiiis;  lit^  would  .say, 
"I'll  do  this,"  or  'TU  do  that."  lU;  sd- 
dom  asked  advioo.  cvt-n  of  his  partners. 
No  doubt  his  ooufidtTici-  in  himself  insjiired 
cimtidenee  in  others. 

lie  was  never  known  in  Wall  Street  as 
a  speculator  or  operator  in  stocks.  His 
reputation  has  been  tliat.of  a  constructor, 
a  repairer;  his  labors  have  been  to  the  end 
of  prevention  and  ui)holding.  Perhaps  no 
one  man  in  tho  history  of  our  finances  has 
reliabilitated  so  much  property  threatened 
witli  ruin  and  final  extinction.  Of  Iiim  a 
short  time  ago  some  one  said,  "Mr.  Mor- 
gan's office  is  the  rei)air  shop  to  which  the 
crippled  must  go."  His  endorsement  of  a 
new  scheme  went  far,  at  least,  to  insure  its 
success;  there  were  investors  and  spec- 
ulators who  sought  to  know  no  more  than 
Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  and  relation  to  jus- 
tifj'  them  in  action  as  to  it. 

The  New  York  World  tells  us  something 
about  Mr.  Morgan's  family  life  and  his 
whims  and  personal  habits.     We  read: 

On  the  personal  side  there  "was  much  of 
mystery  about  Mr.  Morgan.  Mystery, 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned. 
He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  home 
and  to  his  family,  and  cared  but  little  for 
society.  At  his  office  he  was  so  immersed 
in  affairs  that  he  seldom  turned  from  his 
desk,  so  that  few  in  New  York  knew  him, 
even  by  sight.  His  recreations  were  few, 
and  these  of  a  kind  that  never  made  him  a 
cynosure. 

The  financier  was  twice  married.  First, 
in  1861,  to  Amelia  Sturgis,  who  died  the 
foUowiijg  year,  and  again  in  1865  to 
Frances  Louise  Tracy,  who  bore  him  four 
children — J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.;  Juliet,  who 
married  W.  P.  Hamilton,  one  of  his  father- 
in-law's  partners;  Louisa,  who  married 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  and  Anne  Tracy 
Morgan,  who  remains  unmarried.  Eleven 
grandchildren  were  added  to  the  family 
group  in  Morgan's  life. 

In  Madison  Avenue,  between  Thirty- 
sixth  and  and  Thirty-seventh  Streets,  all 
but  the  Hamiltons  still  make  their  home, 
the  younger  Morgan  living  beside  his 
father,  while  the  Satterlees  live  just  to  the 
rear  of  the  Morgan  library  in  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  The  Hamiltons  live  in  Sterling- 
ton.  The  intercourse  among  the  families 
vi'as  constant,  and  they  made  up  a  com- 
munity of  their  own,  even  to  having  a 
school  in  the  library  for  the  children. 

By  odds  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  Mr.  Morgan  was  that  he  preserved 
his  health  by  coddling.  He  never  took  a 
step  that  he  could  avoid ;  he  never  walked 
or  rode  in  a  public  conveyance  when  he 
could  ride  in  his  own  machine  or  his  own 
carriage.  He  kept  away  from  cold  air 
zealously  when  he  was  indoors,  and  in 
every  conceivable  way,  almost,  did  the 
things  that  health  authorities  say  must 
not  be  done. 

When  he  travelled  he  took  with  him  his 
own  food,  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  i 
some  of  his  voyages  he  carried  along  a 
registered  cow  from  his*  country  estate, 
Cragston,  at  Highland  Falls  on  the  Hudson, 
and  he  always  took  enough  butter  and  eggs 
to  last  until  he  reached  a  tested  source  of 
supply.  He  imported  his  own  tea,  of 
which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  paid 


Your  Investments 

The  safe  and  jirofitable  investment 
of  your  money  is  a  most  im|>ortant 
matter.  Money  is  too  valuable  to  risk 
in  unsound  investment.  No  securities 
should  l)e  consiilered  tiiat  do  not  pos- 
sess the  fundamental  quality  of  safety. 

The  Bond  Department  of  this  com- 
pany will  be  tjlati  to  give  suggestions 
and  advice  refjarding  investments,  and 
you  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  this  service.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  selected  list  of  railroad,  pub- 
lic utility,  and  industrial  bonds  yielding 
from  5%  to  6%  which  we  recommend 
for  conservative  investment, particulars 
concerning  which  we  will  be  glad  to 
send  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus,     - 
Deposits,      .... 


$30,000,000 
177,000,000 


n.so 

POSTPAID 


GENUINE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
CALABASH  PIPE 

with  removabh'  bowl  and  hard  rub- 
ber stem.  Takes  the  bite  out  of  tlie 
tobacco.  Regular  J2.S0  value. 
While  they  last,  $1  .so  postpaid  — 
money  order  or  stamps.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory, 

JOSEPH  WAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.**t  ine  fix  up  y-'ur  broken  *'pft"  pipe. 
l!e-»l  wi.rk  —  i^-Hstinabe  pn. ■*».<*.  Alt  kinds 
ol  Pipe  repairing  h  f*i>eru*ltv. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ItesiKiiii  :iii<l  Kstliiiiitt's  I' iii-iilsilieU 

Jno.  Williams.  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street.  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.    Free. 


A  Caution!!! 

You  \A/ho  use  olive 

oil  should  be  sure  that 

you  get  absolutely  pure  "vir^ 
gin"  Lucca  Italian  Oil  (not  cheap 

domestic  oil).  Your  physician  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  "one"  kind  that  will  really  ben- 
efit  you.  This  "best"  highest  quality  oil  may  be 
taken  easily  and  tastelessly  without  the  olive  oil 
coming  in  contact  with  the  palate  by  getting 


*ft 


In  Capsule    form 

Nature's  Tood 


*^ 


ttlade  byusin  soft  gelatine  capsules  for  1 5  years. 
Taken  easily  and  tastelessjy  without  the  olive  oil  com' 
ing  in  contact  with  the  palate.  Try  them,  iusi  this  once. 
Box  of  34— S.5c.  Box  of  lOO-Sl.OO 


l.,ilior:iI    Sainplo    aiiit    L.ilvr:iliire    lor 
lOc    to   cover  cost   of  po^stsiffe 


GRAPE  CAPSULE   CO.,  Makets 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
MAKERS   OF    RICINOL   GRAPE    CASTOR    OIL 
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$2  a  pound  for  it.     His  cigars  were  made ' 
to  his  own  order,  and  cost  $125  a  hundred. 

He  never  ate  luncheon,  and  his  breakfast 
seldom  varied  from  eggs  and  baoon,  toast 
and  tea,  and  sliced  tomatoes.  He  always 
had  tomatoes,  raising  them  in  his  own  hot- 
houses, as  he  did  tlie  strawberries  he  rarely 
went  without.  His  dinners  were  elaborate, 
for  despite  his  two  meals  a  day  he  was 
something  of  a  gourmet. 

His  recreations  ^vere  but  three — playing 
solitaire,  yachting,  and  music.  Either  at 
home  or  in  the  "room  of  silence"  at  the 
Union  League  Club  he  played  solitaire  by 
the  hour,  chiefly  using  a  variation  of  the 
game  devised  by  William  Butler  Duncan, 
his  first  employer.  Occasionally  he  played 
!"4-ll-44,"  and  in  later  years  indulged 
oc<'asionally  in  bridge  whist. 

Yachting  claimed  him  as  a  devotee  in 
1881,  when  the  Corsair  I  was  built.  Sh-e 
was  succeeded  in  1891  by  the  Corsair  II, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Government  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  craft  becoming  the  Glouces- 
ter. The  Corsair  III,  which  he  still  owned 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  bought  in  1898. 
The  year  following  he  built  the  Columbia, 
which  sent  'the  Shamrock  to  defeat  both 
then  and  in  1901.  For  the  three  years 
succeeding  these,  victories  he  was  Com- 
modore of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

Afloat  Mr.  Morgan  liked  to  whistle  and 
sing  German  student  songs.  He  had  a 
really  excellent  bass,  and  he  liked  to  gather 
his  companions  about  him  and  sing  glees 
by  the  hour.  At  home  nothing  entranced 
him  so  as  the  singing  of  hymns  with  the 
family.  For  many  years  he  was  a  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  with 
regularity  occupied  his  box,  No.  35,  but 
it  was  to  this  other  music  that  he  gave  his 
heart. 

Like  most  men  of  great  wealth,  Mr. 
Morgan  feared  all  political  measures  which 
might  upset  economic  conditions.  He  was 
about  as  conservative  as  Eugene  V.  Debs 
is  radical.  An  account  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
political  views  is  given  by  Lord  Northcliffe, 
the  famous  English  newspaper  publisher,  in 
an  editorial  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Lord  Northcliffe  also  writes  his  general 
impressions  of  the  financier's  personality: 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
financier.  The  things  we  discoursed  upon 
were  polities  and  politicians.  Knowing 
my  interest  in  the  press,  he  constantly 
led  the  conversation  to  that  topic.  It  was 
no  secret  in  the  United  States  that  he  was 
not  an  admirer  of  most  American  news- 
papers. The  only  American  daily  journal 
I  ever  saw  in  his  library- was  The  Sun, 
which  his  friend  and  cronj'  LafTan  con- 
■  ducted,  altho  many  people  thouglit  Mr. 
^lorgan  financially  interested  in  it. 

He  read  our  Times  diligently  and  reg- 
ularly, and  it  was  somewhat  surprizing 
to  find  one  so  immersed  in  the  money  strug- 
gle still  able  to  keep,  pace  with  our  affairs. 
He  regarded  IMr.  Lloyd-George,  I  remem- 
ber, as  a  great  danger  to  the  United  States. 

I  had  heard  most  kinds  of  abuse  of  Mr. 
George,  but  had  never'  encountered  that 
special  cuvee  before,  and  asked  him  why. 
He  answered  me  that  American  legislation 
constantly  followed  closely  upon  that  laid 
down  in  England,  and  he  gave  many  ex- 
cellent examples,  which  I  cannot  remember 
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Alba  Semi-indtrect  Installation — First  National  Rank,  Chicago 

You  get  more  Avork  from  your  employes — more  business- 
more  profits— with  less  expense,  if  your  lighting  is  right 

Good  lighting  makes  employes  more  efficient  and  customers  more 
satisfied.  It  increases  production  and  trade  by  making  it  easier  to  see 
and  do  things  right. 

Alba  Shades,  Globes  and  Lighting  Fixtures 

are  best  for  business  lighting,  in  factory,  store  or  office.  No  other  glass 
we  know  of  (and  we  make  every  kind  that  is  made)  gets  so  much  good 
illumination  out  of  the  current  used  as  Alba  does.  It  is  handsome,  too. 
Try  Alba  in  any  place  where  you  use  light.  You  will  find  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  poor  and  good  lighting. 

For  Stores,   Offices  and  other  Public    Places  —  send  for  Catalogue  No  47-O 

(Alba  Lighting  Fixtures). 

For  Home  Lighting:  —  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue   No  42-O. 
For  Principles  of  Correct  Lighting — send  for  Book  No  48-O 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


KciT-  VS. 
i'at.  Off. 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
Boston  and  Toronto 


floor  Wax 


Beautiful 

Floors  Maike  Home 

Brighter 

Just  as  one  feels  better  when  his  shoes 
are    polished,    so    your    home    becomes 
brighter    and    more   attractive    when 
the    flours     are  beautifiilly    finished. 
Not  the  brilliant  finish   but  the  rich, 
subdued    (Old  English)   tones   add 
a   refinement  to  floors  and  wood- 
work   such    as  other  finishes 
rarely  can  produce. 


It  contains  much  of  the  hard,  irnpont^d  waxes  which 
give  a  finish   easy  to  care  for  and  phe  which  lasts.     It 

isn't  sticky,  doesn't  show  mars  nor  scratches,  doesn't  hold  dnsu          j^  ,♦  l  d. 

Old  English  Floor  Wax  is  more  economical,  because  it  spreads  farther  than  ordinary  ,♦      j^^ 

waxes,  and  being  firmer  lasts  longer.     A  60c  can  will  do  the  floor  of  a  large  room.  /  A.  S.  Bojie 

You'll  find  it  easy  to  apply  — just  use  a  rag  and  frllow  directions.  ,♦*        Codiudt 
Send   for   a  Free   Sample    ^                                     /anc:F?eeS°mpTi 

T'»st  it  and  prove  our  claims;  then  ge^  a  c«n  froin  your  dealer  and  do  a  floor.                   ^#  so   1  can  try  Old 

A»k  for  Our  Free  Book.    Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care."  It  tells  /English  Floor  Wa» 

about                  Finishing  New  Floors  '    '  Kitchen.  Pantry  and  Bathroom  Floors                ^#  at  home. 

Fini.'hicc  Oli  Floors  Finiahlnc  Dance  Floors                                     ^* 

Hardwood  Fioors  FinUhinfr  Furnlturs 

Pine  Floors  Interior  Woodwork 

CU'.ining  .ind  Polishin;.'  Stopping  Cracki 

Carfr  ef^j\»«d  Floors  Removing  Varnish,  etc. 

THE   A.  S.  BOYLE  CO. 
tH'T  West  8th  St..  Cincinnati.  Chio 


»•    Name  . 
^*  Address 


_/      .Mv  DMle-r  is.. 
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Sent  FREE 

Tlie  magic  lure  of   the 
Northland  is  calling  1913  tour- 
ists to  viesv  its  stiipen-lous  mountain  scenery 
—to  enjoy  its  delightful  summer  climate. 

^AA  thar^lnriorst  'P^^t  your  eyes 
Oee  ineVBlaCieifi.   on    these   colossal 

masses  of  ice  —  their  wonderful  character- 
istics. Take  the  famous  "Inside"  ocean 
voyage  from  Seattle  or  Vancouver.  See 
Sitka,  Wrangel  —  the  land  of  totempoles. 
Stop  off  at  Skaguay — the  Gateway  to  the 
Interior.  The  most  interesting  trip  lies  be- 
yond— see  the  Interior.  Travel  by  rail  and 
steamer  to  these  wonder  spots:  Atlin.  Miles 
Canyon.  White  Horse  Rapids,  Dawson  and 
Cross  the  Arctic  circle  to  Fairbanks. 

White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route 

The  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  is  the 
only  line  that  enables  you  to  visit  all  these 
scenic  points  in  perfect  comfort.  Modern 
parlor  cars  and  perfectly  equipped  steamers 
will  make  your  journey  pleasant.  The  hotel 
accomodations  are  excellent.  Decide  to  make 
this  trip  to  the  land  of  inexpressible  scenic 
grandeur  this  summer. 

Write  for  These  FREE  Books 

Let  us  send  you  these  books  portraying 
vividly  the  wonders  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 
Write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  special 
round  trip  rates,  maps  and  descriptive  books 
—FREE.  Just  address 
Herman Weig.Gen.Agt.  Traffic  Dept. 

WHITE  PASS  &   or    WHITE  PASS  & 
YUKON  ROUTE  YUKON  ROUTE 


vm  w. 


Washinirton   St., 
Chitapo 


127  Hastings  Street. 

Vanfouvt-r.  B    C 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
never  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


We   Ship   On  Approval 


Prepay  Elxpress,  and  allow 

Thirty  Days'  Free  Trial 

The  best  "non-skid"  puncture- 
proof  device  on  earth  for  Au- 
tomobiles, Commercial  Cars 
and  Motorcycles. 

Try  them  at  our  expense 

Be  your  own  judge,  don't  take  any- 
one's word  for  it.  "The  proof  of  the 
pudding'is  in  the  eating." 

Perfect  Score  in  4  Glidden  Tours 

— Twin  Cities  to  Fargo,  N,  Dak., 
1909;  Twin  Cities  to  Helena,  Mont., 
191 1 ;  New  York  City  to  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  191 1 ;  Twin  Cities  to 
Winnipeg,  Can.,  1912. 

It  only  costs  one  cent 

to  learn  our  prices  and  guarantee  on 
"Brictson"  Detachable  Treads. 
Write  to-day  for  Jull  particulars 

The  Brictson  Mfg.  Company 

5943  Main  Street,  Brookings,  S.D. 


al  llu'  inumcnt,  but  tht-ln-fiiiKof  thoKlaves, 
till'  iiicoMH-  ta.\,  dcalti  dulifs,  the  Km- 
I>loyi'rs'  Liability  m-x  (tlicii  pending),  and 
the  introduction  of  the  parcfl  post  w<n- 
atnoiit?  tlu;ni. 

".Should  Lloyd-(ieortf<i'.s  Socialistic  U'fjis- 
lation  iiiakit  proji^ri'.ss  in  your  eountrj',"  lie 
riMiiarked,  "  \v<»  shall  i'ollow  you." 

lie  had,  1  tliou^ht,  an  exaggerated  fear 
of  the  dantj^'r  of  Socialism,  but  those 
shrewd,  {fray,  glitteriiif^  eyes  had  seen 
more  than  mine,  and  he  may  have  been 
right.  He  obviously  regarded  English 
Conservatism  as  liadicalism,  and  P]riglish 
Hadicalism  as  Socialism,  and  1  fear  1 
slioeked  him  with  a  gooil,  number  of  my 
own  Conservative  views. 

He  was  a  John  iiullish  sort  of  man. 
Had  he  been  born  to  country  life  in  Eng- 
land a  century  ago  he  might  have  become 
a  great  squire,  a  sort  of  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
but  a  good  deal  more  Tory  than  that  pro- 
gressive landowner.  He  had  all  the 
obstinacy,  tenacity,  and  bulldog  courage 
that  we  attribute  to  the  old  Tory  squire. 
He  was  a  diligent  churchman  of  a  kind 
not  very  common  in  the  States,  where 
Episcopalians  occupy  numerically  but  a 
small  place.  He  was  not  merely  a  giver 
of  gifts  to  churches,  not  merely  a  most 
munifieont  donor  to  the  great  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  now  slowly  arising 
in  New  York,  but  he  took  an  intense  in- 
terest in  all  church  matters.  He  well  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  words,  "unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
much  be  required,"  and  gave  systemati- 
cally, splendidly%  and  without  the  public- 
ity that  attends  so  much  modern  giving. 

I  said  good-by  to  him  last  standing 
before  a  picture  of  his  father,  Junius 
Morgan,  painted  in  England  many  years 
before.  He  told  me  a  story  which  may  not 
be  laiown.  A  young  painter  presented 
himself  one  day  at  his  father's  London 
banking  house  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
paint  Mr.  Morgan,  the  elder.  Some- 
thing attracted  the  banker  to  the  painter 
and  he  gave  half-humorous  permission. 
The  sittings  progrest,  and  there  was  a 
small  payment  after  each.  The  portrait 
was  finished  and  the  young  man  disap- 
peared. Active  and  diligent  search  was 
made  for  the  creator  of  what  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  modern  portraits, 
but  he  was  never  again  heard  of. 
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I  AWN^  Tiure  are  ever  .0 
M  Mr\  f  f  1^1  1  many  different 
classes  of  lawns- — 
but  the  kind  you  need  to  |)ro|K'rly  w  i 
off  your  home  is  one  having  that  rich, 
emerald-green,  velvety  api)earan(  t- 
which  so  many  lawns  of  parks  and 
larger  estates  have. 


Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

will  grow  just  -such  lawns.  They  arc  the 
result  of  years  of  constant  study  and 
practical  application  to  the  average  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  country,  being 
composed  of  the  very  best  seeds  in 
.scientific  mixtures. 

The  Thorburn  Lawn  Grass  Seed 


1'.  1  Pill!  ....  I..'. 
IV' r  QiiHi-t  ....  25c. 
■-'Omirt!. 4.V. 


Half  I'.ck  .... 
Her  Per4_  .... 
n-r  Bush.  1  uf  ISllw. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1 802     -    -     /'/  i/ears  ago 

33H  Barclay  Street,       -        New  York 


Prepare  for  College 

-       ¥J        You  can  prepare  for  College  or 

^^T     XX^JinC  complete  >  our  high  school  work 
**^  xx^AmaXi^  at  home  by  our  simplified  cor- 

r*  spnntlt'ix^e  nifthods.  Oar  courses  meet  all  entrance  re- 
quirements; they  are  written  by  iiieriibeis  of  the  facultn'S  of 
('(•liiiiibia,  Cornell.  P«Miiisytvania.  Masa.  Inst,  of  T*>c)inolui.'y. 
Illinois.  ChicaL'o,  MicJiiiran  and  otlier  leading  universities.  The 
American  School  in  one  of  the  largest  educational  institntiona 
in  the  world  and  employs  no  agents.  Stflicit*jrs  or  cuUectt-re. 
M'nte  for  special  College  Preparatory  Booklet. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

5761  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  U..  S.  A. 


,  For  '6\i  years  we  bare  been  paying  oar  caetOBMCb 
Uie  highest  returns  coDsistenl  with  cooservativo 
Diethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recomuiend  after  the  most  tborougb 

J  personal  invefltigatioii.  FlesM  aak  for  Load  lict  >o.  7]/ 
$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  inTestor*. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan^ 


An  Outing 

UNHACKNEYED 

It  is  entirely  oflf  the  beaten  patti,  yet  so 
easy  to  go. 

It  will  give  you  more  new,  healtliy  experi- 
ences than  anything  you  ever  did— after 

BIG  FISH 

in  Maine 

There  are  5,000  lakes  and  streams  of  sal- 
mon and  trout  fishing,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  wild  regions  in  America. 

You  will  live  at  one  of  the  hotels  or  perma- 
nent camps  that  are  a  delight  of  thisregion.  Or 
you  may  rough  it  in  a  tent  beside  a  camp-fire. 

And  you  will  CATCH  BIG  FISH.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  fisherman.  You  will  be 
one  before  you  come  back.  Hundreds  of 
women  go,  and  children  revel  in  it. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLETS 

"I  Go  A-Fishing"  and  "Maine  Guides" 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND    UNES 

Room  724,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Defining  a  Dentist. — One  who  pulls  out 
the  teeth  of  others  to  obtain  emplojment 
for  his  own. — London  Evening  Standard. 


Evidently. — Teacher — "  What  is  a 
vacuum?  " 

Boy — "  I  know,  teacher.  I  have  it  in  my 
head,  but  I  can't  just  think  of  it." — Brook- 
lijn  Life. 


Busy  Trip. — "  I  had  a  tough  time  de- 
livering the  mail  yesterday,"  declared  the 
postman. 

"  Mow  was  that?  " 

"  Had  a  bulldog  and  a  chunk  of  liver  in 
the  same  delivery." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Losing  Faith. — Old  Lady — "  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  sure-cure  tonic  is  a-goin'  to  do  me 
any  good." 

Fhiknd — "  It's  highly  spoken  of  in  the 
papers." 

Old  Lady — "  Yes;  but  I've  taken  forty- 
se%  en  bottles,  and  I  don't  feel  a  bit  better. 
I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sarah,  I'm  beginning 
to  think  these  newspaper  editors  don't 
know  everything." — New  York  Weekly. 


Advising  the  Court. — A  colored  man  was 
i)rought  before  a  police  judge  charged  with 
stealing  chickens.  He  pleaded  guilty  and 
received  sentence,  when  the  judge  asked 
liim  how  it  was  he  managed  to  lift  those 
chickens  right  under  the  window  of  the 
owner's  house  when  there  was  a  dog  in  the 
yard. 

'■  Hit  wouldn't  be  of  no  use,  judge,"  said 
the  man,  "  to  try  to  'splane  dis  ting  to  you 
all.  Ef  you  was  to  try  it  you  like  as  not 
would  get  yer  hide  full  o'  shot  an'  git  no 
chickens,  nuther.  Ef  you  want  to  engage 
in  any  rascality,  judge,  yo'  bettah  stick  to 
de  bench,  whar  j'o'  am  familiar." — Chicago 
■  Record-Herald. 


.  TonsorialArt. — Barber^"  Poor  Jim  has 
been  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum." 

Victim  (in  chair) — "  Who's  Jim?  " 

'■  Jim  is  my  twin  brother,  sir.  Jim  has 
long  been  broodin'  over  the  hard  times,  an' 
I  suppose  he  finally  got  erazj'." 

'•  Is  that  so?  " 

"  Yes,  he  and  me  has  worked  side  by 
side  for  years,  and  we  were  so  alike  we 
couldn't  tell  each  other  apart.  We  both 
brooded  a  great  deal,  too.  No  money  in 
this  business  now." 

"  What's  the  reason?  " 

"  Prices  too  low.  Unless  a  customer  takes 
a  shampoo  it  doesn't  pay  to  shave  or  hair- 
cut. Poor  Jim,  I  caught  him  trying  to  cut 
a  customer's  throat  because  he  refused  a 
shampoo,  so  I  had  to  have  the  poor  fellow 
locked  up.  Makes  me  sad.  Sometimes  I 
feel  sorry  I  didn't  let  him  slash  all  he  wanted 
to.  It  might  have  saved  his  reason.  Sham- 
poo, sir?  ". 

'■  Yes  !  " — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Desirable  Building  Lots 

in  an  established  Seaside  resort  are  regarded  by  many 
conservative  buyers  as  good  and  safe  investments.  We 
are  offering  one  hundred  and  ten  lots,  comprising  one 
City  block,  in  a  section  of  Ocean  CiU'  where  vahies 
have  been  and  still  are  advancing.  The  prices  and 
terms  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  anyone.  Ocean  City  is 
located  just  South  of,  and,  as  a  Seaside  res»rt,  is  second  only 
to  Atlantic  City  in  size  ."ind  importance.  Maps  and  full  par- 
ticulars upon  re3uest.  STANTON  &  SCULL,  Inc.,  415  8th 
Street,  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 


Golfers!    Get  in   an  Hour's  More  Play 


Sh^'^' 


Why  waste  valuable  daylight  get- 
ting   to    the    golf    links,  when    a    ^ 
motorcycle  will  make  you  entirely  -*^ 
independent  ?  ~^ 

Go  to  the  golf  course  on  an 

Indian  Molocycle 

The  Indian  will  take  you  anywhere  at  a  moment  s 
notice  from  4  to  50  miles  an  hour  absolutely  without 
fatigue.  Easier  to  ride  than  a  bicycle.  A  twist  of  the 
wrist  applies  and  releases  the  power.  Upkeep  costs 
next  to  nothing.  Needs  no  garage.  Saves  its  cost  in 
no  time  by  the  added  pleasure  and  the  time  you  save. 
Why  stop  playing  at  the  13th  hole  to  catch  the  "5:39">     Get  an  Indian  ! 

Among  the  1913  improvements  are  the  Cradle  Spring  Frame,  new  style  Luggage  Carrier  and  Footboards  giving 

choice  of  2  comfortable  riding  positions.    Most  comfortable,  powerful  and  reliable  motorcycle  on  the  market^ 

Prices:  — 4    HP.    Single,  $200;    7    H.P.  Twin,  $250       f.o.b.  Factory 

Aah  for  free  demomtration  at  any  of  our  2,000  dealers  throughout  the  country. 

Write  ui  for  free  1913  catalog  dacribing  all  models  and  improvement} 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  919  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largemt  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the   World) 
Branch  and  Service  Stations: 

Chicag:o  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Toronto  London 


NUGTEX 

The  Fdbnc  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
snugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  mnn  es- 
pecially automobilists  and  out-of-door  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitingb. 

Worsted  $1.00.     Special  Fabric  50c 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  Department  S. 

Satisfaction  ^unrnnleei  or  money  rr^undfd. 


"BJ^SinithWebl]i[i^Co..Pawtuckd,R 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For   Invalids   and   Cripples 

Worthington  Co. 

612  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0 


"Long-Life"  Silk  $Q  AA^ 

Made-To-Order  S\       If  If 

Men's  Shirts  — 

^"LUXURIOUS  AND  E>CONOMICAL 
By  weavingthe  fine,  lustrous  "Long-Life" 

silk  and  selling  finished  shirts  direct  to  you 
we  can  quote  this  new  low  price.  Silk  shirts  keep  dressy 
and  clean  much  longer— pay  for  themselves  in  saving 
laundry  expense.  We  tell  how  to  easily,  cheaply  laun- 
der at  home. 

Order  now!    Money 

back  if  not  satisfied 

State  neckband  size,  sleeve  length  and  colors:  stripes 

of  either  pink,  gray,  lavender  or  blue  on  white  ground. 

Stent  l»poi»:ilU. 

Style  Book  and  Samples  Free  on  Request 

Long-Life  Silk  Co.,  Box  989.  Pottstown,  Pa.   ^ 

idllss  BATM  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  pnimbing,   little  wat«i. 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  sm&U  roll. 

Full  lengrth  t'ltba,  far  t>«'tter  than  tin  tubs,     LmM 

for  Tears.    Write  f  »r  spec'"'  acenta  offer  ftnd  decorlptioD. 

EobiLMD  Batb  Cabinet  Co..  121    Vum  Street.   Toledo.  0* 


See  Panama  Canal  Now 

LAST  CRUISE,  16  DAYS,  $145  UP 

S.  S.  VICTORIA  LUISE 

APRIL  30th 

Largest  Steamer  Cruising  in  the  Caribbean 

Book  Now 

HAMBURG  -  AMERICAN  LINE 

45  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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Better  Test.— ( 'nA^\Konn—"  You  oan 
ju«lt,'t>  a  iimii's  ohanunr  l».v  tht-  way  In-  twin 
when  hu  htm  a  tooth  pulKil." 

CiiAHrtiiAW — "  I'd  vory  miifh  rathor  size 
him  up  hy  tho  way  h«  potts  on  when  he  has 
had  his  leg  pulU»d."   -fuck'. 

Cautious.  Anyway.  -  Fathkh^"  That 
younp  man  of  yours  has  more  brains  than 
I  K»\»'  I'i'"  iTttlit  for." 

UAi'iJHTER — "  Oh.  papu.  you  don't  rtmlly 
moan  it?  " 

Fathkh--"  Yps;  instead  of  coming  to 
see  me  he  eaUed  me  up  on  the  telephone." — 
Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Edgar  Knew  Them. — The  teacher  was 
hearing  her  class  of  small  boys  in  mathe- 
mathics. 

"  Edgar,"  she  said,  "if  your  father  can 
do  a  piece  of  work  in  seven  days,  and  your 
Uncle  William  can  do  it  in  nine  days,  how 
long  would  it  take  both  of  them  to  do  it?  " 

"  They  would  never  get  done,"  answered 
the  boy,  earnestly.  "  They  would  sit  down 
and  tell  fish  stories." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Wrong.— "  Do  y>u  lu'«'p  coffee  in  the 
bean?  " 

"No,  madam,  hrains. "  -Hoiflon  Tran- 
ftcripl. 


Ponder  This.—"  You'll  be  sorry  some 
day  that  you  didn't  marry." 

"  Well,  r<i  rather  not  be  married  and  be 
sorry  I  wasn't  than  bi-  married  and  sorry 
I  was."--.V<-ic  Or/ea/ia  'J'tmcs-Diinorrtit. 


His  Job. — "  How  are  the  plans  for  j'our 
new  house  coming  along?  " 

"  Splendidly.  My  wife  has  finally  laid 
out  all  the  cupboards  she  wants,  and  now 
all  the  architect's  got  to  do  is  to  build  the 
hou.se  around  them." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


Warning  Him. — Rkverend  Gode — "We 
Christians  have  a  beautiful  city  made  of 
solid  gold,  with  streets  of  pearl,  gates  of 
precious  stones,  and " 

Deacon  Bullion — "  Great  Scott,  man, 
chop  that  dope !  Before  you  know  it 
you'll  have  the  Pujo  bunch  up  here  asking 
you  where  you  got  it." — Puck. 


His  Kxperience.— "  What  is  your  idea 
of  high  financ*'?" 

"  It  is  a  school  of  fiction,"  rei)lied  Mr. 
Dustin  Stax,  "in  which  mathematics  takes 
the  place  of  language." — Washington  Star. 

In  the  Same  Line.—"  Think  the  Reds 
will  cop  the  pennant  this  season?  "  asked 
the  bar  keep. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  souse,  "  I  expect  to 
see  the  team  display  some  bunting." — 
Cincinnati   Enquirer. 


Corrected. — American — "Those  Dash- 
away  girls  are  as  much  alike  as  two  peas 
in  a  pod." 

En(;lishj«an — "  Haw — but,  me  deah 
fellow,  I  say,  don't  y'e  know,  there's  only 
one  p  in  pod,  y'  know." — Town  Topics. 


Ever  Ready. — "  There  is  one  vital  dif- 
ference between  ball-players  and  politi- 
cians." 

"Only one?  " 

"  Well,  one  that  is  more  noticeable  than 
any  of  the  others.  You  never  hear  of  a 
political  holdout." — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


Clci55iriec1    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECTAND  PAV. 
Advice  and  books  tree.  Higliest  references. 
Best  results.  Prompiness assured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  ior  tree  search.  Wat.son  E.  Coi.h- 
MAN,  Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
lor  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  pntent  or  no  jee. 
R.  B.  Owen. 45  Owen  Bldg.. Washington. DC. 


PATENTS  that  PAV.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  n2-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN.  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfis.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applyingrent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  ior  Catalog  l'2h.  Typewriter  Kmpoiium 
(Estab   1892).  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS'  PRICES.  One  machine  at  whole- 
sale price  to  introduce  our  goods,  liargains 
in  every   make.    Typewriters  for   J.t.OO  up. 

Standard  Typewriter  Exchange 
23  Park  Row  New  V'ork 

■  LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers— and 
griven  aid  on  special  subjects-  by  THF. 
AUTHORS-  AGENCY  (of  New  York),  l.M7 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Send   stamp   for  leaflet.    Twelve- lessons 
in  the  science  of  Biochemistry  #1.00.  Address 
DR.  GEO.W.  CARKY, 

P.  ().  l!ox  293, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  (lUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  for  Gov- 
ernment Positions.  Jgo.oo  month.  I'arcels 
Post  means  thousands  of  appointments. 
Write  lor  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dep't  N  49,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

REAL    ESTATE 

THE  GREAT  TRUCK  REGION'"5f 
.AMERICA  is  the  Southeastern  States. 
Vegetables  yield  two  to  four  crops  annually. 
Lands  sell  at  Si.'i  an  acre  up.  Profits  of  $50 
to  J200  an  acre  made  each  year.  Send  lor 
more  particulars  and  literature. 

M.   V.    RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agt.,  Southern  Railway, 

Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Money-making  farms:  13  States;  f  10  to  Jso 
an  acre;  live  stock  and  tools  often  included  to 
settle  quickly.  Big  New  Catalogue  No.  36. 
free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  14, 
47  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

FINANCIAL 

Are  YOl'R  T.«Xe^  Too  Hleh! 
Farm  Mortfragps  aroTAX  Exempt  in  OklalidiNa.  if  held 
by  noil -residents.  They  lU'tti^interesl — collectt'rtf  rep. 
Othersiisetheni.  Hij:lipstreferen.-P3furn!shed.  Esta))- 
lished  1892.  Write  tod.iyfor  MortL'8seListNo..')73  and 
interestins  Booklet  vvhirh  desi*ril>es  our  investment 
servii-e.  OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.,  Inc.. 
Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 

COINS.    STAMPS.    ETC. 

RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD, 
Premium  list  10c.  Large  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc., 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  — 10c.  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dept.    L,  32    East    23d    Street,    New   York. 


Kennel    Directory 


PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 


Buy  an  Airediile  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeing  perfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectorsof  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $2^  to  $.50,  according  to  quality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


Travel  cind  Pesorf  Dlrcctonj 


BUREAU    OF 

lllfEBSlTy  TBHVEL 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  which  offers  some- 
thing more,  something  other,  than  acceler- 
ated sightseeing.  We  make  much  of 
LEISURELY   ITINERARIES 
SCHOLARLY  LEADERSHIP 
SPECIAL  FACILITIES 

ITALY— Sail  May  14.  June  28. 

SP.A.IN— Sail  May  17. 

GREECE— Sail  June  7,  I4  and  21 
(Our  Own  YACHT  "ATHENA") 

NORW.AY— Sail  June  14  and  17. 

ENGLAND— Sail  June  28. 
Round  -tiHe  NA/orld: 

WESTWARD— Sail  Sept.  11 ,  Oct.  4. 
Nov.  I. 

EASTW.\RD— Sail  Nov.  i  and  15. 
Sou'tH  Arrt^rics^: 

Via  PAN.AMA— Sail  July  s. 

.Send  for  announcements. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


LSWEDEN  ANDOENMARKi 

SCAI>IDIIN/WI>£V.rM  TRAVEL  B«Jf={EA<J 

IS  BROAOVVAy,OerN'L.ACEfslC.V.  N£W  yORK  ciiy 


AT    kCV  k    New  Scenic  Tours.  S66and 
iVLAuIvA  SlOO,  including  Berth  and 
Meals.       Nothing    like    it 
anywhere.    Write  for  folder  today. 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
l/owmaii  Building  Seattle 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  ?,',',' «"f> 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Semi  for  illnstrnted  booklet  -vith  iimf's. 
Johuon Toars,  210 E.  PrestoD St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C\  ADIT  XflllDC  *"'^'""P^ '"'*'''*'''y -'"^ 

\^Li\IVIV  lUUIXiJ  full  satisfai-tioii.  Usual 
travel  routes  and  i^tcs.  but  unusual  features  that 
insure  most    fov  tile  money.      Send  for  tour  lv,o);. 

F.    C.   Clark,    Times    Building,    New    York. 


Its  Sights  and  Insiqhts 

BY  H.^KRIET  EARHART  .MONROE 
A    chatty,  entertaining  guide   to  the 
National  Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and 
unconventional  desdription. 

i2mo.  Cloth.      184  pi'g'S  of  Text  and 

40    Pages    of  Inserted    Illustrations. 

Price,   Si.oo    Net;    by    mail.    $i.O(i. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


EAGER  TOURS 

Small,  select  parties,  high-grade  travel, 
inclusive  prices.  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 
April  12,  $680.  EUROPE  in  May,  June-and 
July  $M0  to  $900.  Write  for  "Ocean  .Sail- 
ings," booklet  for  independent  travelers  with 
rates  and  sailings  all  lines. 
'lbet:>gerTanrit'o.,IU8.\.ttaarlei8t.,Ra]tlmor«,lld 


A 


LTHOUSE'S 


^ndH 


OURS 


SELECT 

Delightful  Tourv      F.urop*,    ^'     ''©"EIGN 

Meiiiterrnnean  and  the  Orient, 

British   Isle}),    Scandinavia    anu 

Russia.  Special  Tour  Around 
the  World  in  November.  Bermuda,  Panama,  West 
Indies.  Comprehensive  Itineraries,  Attractive  Prices. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Illustrated  Booklet. 

lltbonie  Tonn  Comptoy,  1886  ffalnat  SL,  PUlt. 


VUiZI    I7D>C1  E.NJOTARI.E 

M*.\J\MMuMJ^  a  TOURS  (INth  VF.*R) 
Continental  Europe,    ScandinaTJa,    Brititb  I<l«* 

Small  parties, superior  accommodations, many 
delightful  features.  Special  Tours arrnngeii. 
KL'GLEK  TOURS    -    S  E.  4th  Ave.,  Clnclnnsti,  Ohio 


ClJpnpC  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
bUnUrk  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby,    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

TROUT  FISHING  CLUB  has  a  membership 
for  sale.  250  acre  trout  lake,  fine  clubhouse. 
750  acres  of  land  on  tiest  trout  stream  in 
Pennsylvania.  Address    Box    652,    EAST 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

E  t-l  R  O  F»  E 

Small  private  party.  Delightful  itinerary,  visiting 
seven  countries.  Luxurious  accommodations.  Sail 
.Iiine.  return  Septeniber.  Inclusive  cost  $87.'>.  Best 
social  references  exchanged.    Box  417,  Delphi,  Ind. 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced    conductors. 
.Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean   Tours,  161    Devonshire   St.,  BottoD 


$370 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Ottier  popular  Tours.   University  men.  leaders 
The Shelton Tours,  :!',!  OldSouthUldg.,  liostun.Hase. 

GOLDEN  RULE  TOURS 

26th  Year.     Ideal  Trips. 

Sailings   June  and  July  to  Naples  and  the 
North.    E.  W.  Van  Dusen,  542  W.  124  St,  N.Y. 

ARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

F.  Berkeley  .  Smith  has  written 
anoilier  delightful  book— "  Parisian  Out 
of  Doors."  "Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars."' 
— Fred'k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1..5<1. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


^nril  \i.  1913 


Tin<:    LITKRAin'     DKiEST 


871 


Travel  and  l^esorr  Directorij 


Go  to  Europe  x)ia  the  Si.  Lature^nce 


(  The  Only Shelte'ed  Voyage) 

17AST,  most  restful  and  most 
picturrsMiK*  of  all  voyages  to  Eurtipr. 
2/^  <t-''y'>  ""  ''"^  *'■  I-awrence  and  only  a 


Imic  OUT 


Canadian 

J^orlhem  , ,.  „„„. 

'"Koyalj"  treal.tt.in. 

Hoyal  Kdward  May  14 
Uoyal  KUward       Jua.  U 

|{»yal  (icorge  Jiin  2S 

Koyal  Kdward  July   9 

Koyal  George  July  23 


Sailing  datej 


Lv.  Que- 
bec, p.m. 

May  It 
Jun.  11 
Jun.  25 
July  9 
July  23 


LT.HlKhl  DueBrls- 
of  land    tol.  iCng. 


Jun.  13 
Jun.  27 
Jiilil  It 
JulU-'> 


May  20 
JuD.  It 
Jun.  30 
July  15 
July  29 


3   Days  on  ihe  Ocean 

Think  of  the  finest  hotel  you  ha\r  viMtciI 
and  y.'U  will  get  an  iilra  of  our  palatial, 
triplr-turbine  express  «t<-amship»  the  Royal 
h«l«ar»l  and  the  Royal  (ioort'c. 

Canadian  J^orihern  Steamships,  Ltd.,    Toronto,  Can. 


Write  for  cabin  ehartn.  later  sailing  datc«  and  full 

tmrtleulurs. 


Apply  to  any  steamship  agent. 

Chicaeo,  111 66  VV.  Adams  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Oliver  BuilJiiig 

St.  Paul.  Min> Fourth  <t  Jackson  Sts. 

Duluth,  Minn 424  VV.  Superior  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..250  Market  Street 


Halifax,  N.  S 125  Mollis  Street 

Montreal,    Que 226  St.  James  Street 

Ottawa,  Ont Russell  House  Block 

Quebec,  Que Canadian  Nor.  Depot 

Toronto.  Ont 52  King  Street,  East 

Winnipeg,  Man R'm  254.  I'nion Sta'n 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comfort  aniii  Convenience  Without  a  Crowd 

SPAIN,  GENER.\L  EUROPEAN 
TOURS:  BRITISH  ISLES, RUSSI.V 
and  BALKAN  STATES,  ITALY. 
NORWAY  and  NORTH  C.\PE, 
SWITZERLAND  and  TYROL.  De- 
parting ApriL  May,  June.  July. 

A  NKW  II)KA  IN  TKAVKI, 
Traveling  throuch  Europe  with  inter- 
pretative lectures  by  some  of  Europe's 
most  famous  scholars.     June  2S. 
.  a;  TOMOIlll.K  TO! US 
Th'roufih  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.    Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July. 

AROUND  the  WORLD.  FiveTours,  Five 
^Ionth.<  to\  0,11  in  lenuth.  July  to  Dec. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  June.  October 
and  later. 

U'/tti'/t  bookiet  luay  tve  seitd  yoJt  f 

Riiyiiioiitl    A'    \Vliil<-<iiiil>    <  (>. 

Boston, New  York, Phila.,Chicago,SanFrancisca 


EUROPE 

At  I*I<Mt«'rat«'  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Heltfium 
and  the  British  Isles.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.    Small  parties. 

Pension   Tours    .  $275.00  upwards 
Round  the  World— Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THK  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 

Raymond  &  VVhitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston  N.Y.  Phila.  Chicago  San  Fran. 


Co 
to 


HOLLAND 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

The  Centenary  of  the  Resturation  of 
Holland's  Independence  will  be  celebra- 
ted this  summer  by  interesting  exhibi- 
tions and 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

includini;  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague. 

A  visit  to  charming  Middelburg,  the 
(lem  City  of  Holland,  with  its  qiiaint. 
(ild-ccntiiry  maiinei  sand  customs,  should 
be  a  feature  of  every  tour. 

For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  infor- 
mation apply  to  Aniirii-Mii  AKem-y. 
N«'tht'rlan<l  .'^tate  Kailwiiys  and 
Utishiiia:  Route,  .■};$4  Fifth  Ave., 
>'♦■«■   1  Ofk. 


I'ersonnll)'    Condiirtpd    Piirtips  In 

.lla.T.  Jiitie  and  July  l<>  Ihe 
('0\'TI.\l<:.\T  A\D  BItlTISH   ISM'.S 
\OICW  11  .  MVKUI^V  a.  ItKX^l.tltK 

ALL  EXPENSE  J  J  yQ  ENGLAND 


TOURS 


'and  FRANCE 


Send  for  sailings  and  itineraries  to 
Gkokge  E    Marstf.rs 

24.S  Wasliiiist..n  St  .  B..sti.M     31  W.  ,-)Oth  St  .  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32Dd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PALME  iOl'llS      liM:N>;KU.I.S    N.T. 


.See  Switzerland 


Nothiu!^  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
lioliday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
.Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler's Guide  in  Switzerland,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads, hotels,  points  of  interest. etc. 
Postpaid  IOC  Official  Information 
Bureau  of  Switzerland, 
.'41  FittllAv.-.Now  Vcrklity  " 


DUNNING   TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

.%round  the  tVorld 

Westward,  .September  20. 

Eastward,  November  15. 
Meditenaiiean  June  3,  7,  28. 
Northern  Route  May  7,  June  24. 
North  Cape — Russia  June  24. 

ISKACON  TOURS 
Holy  Land  April  23.  July  1. 
Italy— England  Apr  26,  May  17,  Jun  28,  Jul  2. 
Noftheni  Route  June  11.  14,  28,  July  2,  5. 
Norway   June  25.       Music    Lovers'    July  2. 
Book  Lovers' June  28.    .Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Europe 


Parties  sailing 

every  month 

Januiir.v  to  J  ii- 

ly.    Best  routes, 
liest   management,    best   testimonials,  and 
the  hiwest  prices  in  the  World. 
TE.MPI,E    TOl'KS,  S  llearon  Strrpt.  Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


|The  Murements  of  Forei^  Travel 

Heed  the  call  of  the  German  "Vaterland" — the  historic  Rhine 
country,  rich  in  awe-inspiring  natural  beauty,  quaint  medieva 
architecture  and  legendary  lore. 

"HOW  TO  SEE  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZERLAND" 

by  F.  G.  L.  Hilken,  tells  clearly  and  concisely  what  to  see  nnd 
how  to  see  it — 100  pages,  over  200  fine  illustrations,  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c.,  together  with  rates  and  sailings  of  the  Baltimore- 
Bremen  Service  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  which  provides  cabin- 
comfort  without  luxury,  delicious  meals,  etc.,  at  reasonable  rates, 
A.  SCHUMACHER  &  CO. 

163  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Di rector u 


ENGLAND 


EUROPEAN 
MOTOR  TOURS 


<r5f¥^Sa-l, 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobiles  for  British 
and  Continental  Moiorins 
at  the  most  reatonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234.000  miles  lincluding 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  i  rom  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 

Through     Europe    in     an 

Auto."  fully  describes  our 

services.     Free  on  request. 

Write  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


! 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand.  London,  England 


fJ(oior/ourj 

LUXURIOUS    CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLUSIVE  RATKS  :  No  Vexatious  fxtias. 
Routes  compiled  (free  to  Pati.>ii>)  f..i  any 
Tours  in  Great  Britain, 

If  You  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

write  for  our  bookof  MotorCar  Tout  s  in  Great 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  yon  nm  liire  a 
Luxurtiiusly  Appointed  Automobile— two.  four 
or  six-seat"'i — for  any  period  or  distaiire.  all 
expenses  included.  Our  chauffeurs  are  picked 
men  —  a  «iistinctiv©  charactei  istic  t>f  the 
FRASER.   McLEAN  organization. 

Agents  for  U.  S.  America: 

RAYMOND      &     WHITCOMB     CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN  r'n°J:Z' 

14  4  15  Cockspur  St  .  London,  S.W  ,  Eng. 


ENGLISH  jTOURS 

By  "^^^  Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS 


GO  WHERE 
YOU  PLEASE! 

Illustrated  Buoklet  mailed  free  fnmi  .>Iot<»r 
Toiirina:  <<)..  43  Pembroke  Place,  Liver- 
pool, Knq:.  (Cables  "Traveling,  Liverpool") 
or  T.  &  C.  Bureau,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.V. 


Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 

y/ie  "  Holiday  Line"  through  the  P.KST 
OF  ENGLAN  U.  On  your  way  to  London 
from  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard  or 
Bristol  visit  Historic  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
or  Wales,  Shakespeare's  country,  via  Chester, 
Warwick,  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford,  Windsor,  etc. 

Illustrated     booklet     of     tours,    and 

useful  Map  oj  Great  Britatn— FREE. 

T.  Kateley,Gen.Agt.,5015thAve.,NewYork 

R.  H.  Lea,  35  .•Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


BRIGHTON.        PRINCKS  HOTEL 

Grand  Avenue.  Hove.  Tel.  ••2-I84  Hove." 
First  cliiss,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained)  Booklet  from  Literary  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf.Tennis,  (^roquet.  Bath- 
ine,  ."Kviation  Apply.  MiinaKer.  PRINCES 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON.  ENGLAND 


LAST 

SPECIAL 

CRUISE 

to  the- 

WEST   INDIES 

and  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

Apr.  30,  I)  cia>--J14S  up 
By  S.S.VIC rOKlA  LI' ISK 


Weekly  Toiirs 

to    JAMAICA     aiul    the 

PAiNA.MA   CA.NAI. 

CUBA.    HAYTI,    COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  RICA. 

by   "  PKI  N  Z''    and   other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SEkVK    K 

SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  LAM)  OF  THK  JIID- 

.MGHl     .SU.N 

SCOTLAND  .ORKNEY  4  FAROE 

ISLANDS,    ICELAND.   BPITZ- 

BEROEN.    NORTH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

l*  rtini  Hanil'iD'^.durint?  JUNE. 

JULY   and    AUGUST,    by    S,> 

vnnoRiA  j.iTsi;.  s  s  bi.>- 

MAkCK  &  S  S.  METEOR 


Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 


PLMTPLMTPLMT^PLM 


I 


The  most  beautiful  regions  of 

EUROPE 

eire  situated'  on  the  lines  of  the 


9 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway        /u 


Mountain  .scenery,  lakes, 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  within  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do   not  fail  to  take  the  trii 
over  the 


8 


LONDON    HOTELS 


XK.IR    THK    BRITISH      MI'SFr.n 
KINGSLEY  HOTKL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modern  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Hcdrooni,  .Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  51  32:  «-ith  Table  dHnie 
Dinner  from  $2  04.  Ko«kl»i  from  Ulym  rr;n»l 
l;iii-«nii.    Cablrs:    '-Riiokfrafi.  ^>fstreat,  liondun." 


London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  Kn 
Pension   terms.  2   guineas    ($10.50'    weikly. 


87^ 


THE    LITEHAKV    DIGEST 


April  11,  lOlS 


Your 
Share 


I 

W  is  there,  too, 

-•  if    you    will 

only  go  —  a 
share  of  the  best  things  that 
nature  makes;  a  share  in  the 
happiness  that  opportunity 
gives  —  out  there  in  the  great 

Pacific   Northwest 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this 
splendid  land  of  opportunity  with 
its  fertile  soil  and  ideal  climate.  You 
can  do  what  others  are  doing  to  win 
success  and  happiness  there.  You 
can  go  in  comfort  and  at  little  ex- 
pense by  fast,  luxurious  trains  of  the 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Passing  through  the  most  en- 
trancing parts  of  Idaho,  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

Two  daily  trains  from  Chicap^o  and 
through  service  from  St.  Louis  to  Port- 
land, Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Automatic 
Electric  Block  Signals;  Double  Track; 
Superior  Dining  Car  service. 

New   and   direct   route    to 
Yellowstone  National  Park 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  free  booklet.   A  ddress 
Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Union    Pacific 

Room  39,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RuDning  Water  in  Your  Coantry  Home 

Install  .t  Nii^ira  Hydraulir  Kith  iu  your  cr.untry 
borne  aod  you  can  hnve  running  water  in  any  room. 
or  st.ible.  bam,  farase,  etc.,  and  it  does  not  cost 
one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

ruD^  by  sell  water  pressure  (roni  any  iieurby 
spring  or  Howing  stream.  Never  needs  at- 
tention. Can't  get  out  of  onler.  its  coat  is 
re;tny  9nn.Tll.  \N'riTe  for  catriloR. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001.  Chester.  Pa. 


The  most  favored  spot  on  the  Globe.  Send  for  FREE 
booklet  telling  of  the  many  attractions,  the  varied  in- 
dustries, cost  of  living,  rentals,  value  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia crops,  etc.  Contains  maps  and  illustrations. 
Send  name  and  address  at  once  to  Dept.  i8. 

Chamber  of   Commerce,    Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


CURRENT     EVENTS 

Foreign 

March  30. — The  Mexican  (iovommcnt  makcH  a 
formal  protest  to  tin-  l'nlto<l  States  aKainst  the 
shipait'iii  of  arum  iu-ross  the  frontier  by 
America  us. 

March  31. — A  dispatcli  from  Mexico  City  says 
the  report  that  Pascual  (Jrozco,  .Sr.,  was  re- 
cently shot  by  followiTs  of  Zapata,  la  confirmed. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  dies  in  Rome. 

.\pril  1. — A  London  dispatch  says  Turkey  has 
unreservedly  accept«Ml  the  peace  terms  roconj- 
mendcd  by  the  Powers. 
Canada's  trade  for  twelve  montlLS  just  end(!d 
reached  th(!  billion  mark,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Dominion's  history. 

.\pril  2. — The  Pope  appoints  the  Rev.  P.  Nu.ss- 
baum.  of  Baltimore,  to  be  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

.\pril  3. — Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  English 
sufTraKette  leader,  receives  a  three-year  jail 
.sentence  for  conipUcity  in  the  destruction  of 
property. 

A  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  says  Provisional 
President  Huerta  agrees  to  the  naniiuK  of 
Pedro  La.scurain  as  Provisional  President  to 
serve  out  the  rest  of  Madero's  unexpire<l  term. 
Lasciu-ain  as  Minister  of  Exterior  Relations 
was  next  in  line  in  yiew  of  the  deaths  of  Aladero 
and  Vice-President  .Suarez. 

The  German  military    diriKible    Zeppelin    IV. 

lands  at  Lunfiville,  France,  and  is  seized  by  the 

French  authorities. 
The  German  Uner  Valerland.  950  feet  long  and 

100  fe^t  wide,  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  is 

launched  at  Hamburg. 

Domestic 

Washington 

March  28. — The  Government's  relief  expedition, 
headed  by  Secretary  of  War  Garrison,  goes  to 
the  flood-stricken  districts  of  Ohio. 

March  31.— Walter  H.  Page,  of  New  York,  ac- 
cepts the  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Charles  Earl,  SoUcitor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  resigns. 

April  1. — Ex-Governor  John  Burke,  of  North 
Dakota,  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 
Express  companies,  opposing  a  reduction  of 
rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
say  the  parcel  post  has  iniured  their  business. 


General 

March  28. — James  McCrea,  ex-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  dies  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia. 

Floyd  Allen  and  his  son,  Claude,  are  executed 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  part  they  took  in 
the  murder  of  Judge  Thornton  Massie  and 
other  court  officials  at  Hillsville. 

March  29. — The  rescue  work  at  Dayton  practical- 
1\'  ends  and  Secretary  of  War  Garrison  calls 
Federal  health  experts  to  prevent  an  epidemic. 

March  30. — Thousands  of  people  flee  from  the 
lowlands  along  the  lower  Ohio  River  and  the 
middle  Mississippi  to  escape  the  floods. 

March  31. — William  D.  Haywood,  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  is  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  jail  in  connection  with  a  strike 
at  Paterson.  N.  J. 

April  1. — Raleigh.  N.  C,  adopts  the  commission 
form  of  government. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  exchanges  positions  with 
E.  G.  Grace,  general  manager. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  of  the  Westinghouse  interests 
oppose  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  saloons  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  plants,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
use  of  intoxicants  by  their  employees  lowers 
the  worker's  usefulness. 

April  4. — J.  H.  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  Day- 
ton Relief  Committee,  asks  President  Wilson 
to  send  an  adviser  to  help  the  city's  business 
men  readjust  their  affairs. 


Expensive. — Stude — "  Do  you  smoke, 
professor?  " 

Prof.^"  Why,  yes,  I'm  very  fond  of  a 
good  cigar." 

Stude — "  Do  you  drink,  sir?  " 

Prof. — "  Yes,  indeed,  I  enjoy  nothing 
better  than  a  bottle  of  wine." 

Stude — "  Gee,  it's  going  to  cost  me 
something  to  pass  this  course." — Cornell 
Widoir. 


What  would  the  loss 

of  your  baggage 

mean  to  you? 

Hundreds  of  dollars  gone, 
perhaps,  and  a  ruined  vaca- 
tion, because  you  neglected 
to  insure  your  belongings 
while  traveling! 

Baggage  accidents  are  too  fre- 
quent to  take  the  risk — especially 
since  it  only  costs  a  few  cents  a  day 
while  on  your  journey  to  secure  you 
against  them.  Our  Tourist  policy 
safeguards  baggage  against  loss 
•from  fire,  theft,  perils  of  naviga- 
tion and  transportation  while  in  the 
custody  of  any  railroad,  express 
company,  steamship,  or  hotel. 

Be  prepared  for  your  next  trip.  Write 
us  now  for  booklet — "Things  to  Remem- 
ber While  Traveline".    Free. 
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French,   German,   Spanish,  Italian 

Can  >ie  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pl<ra:iatitly, 
at  spare  moiiients.  in  your  own  lu>me  Ynu 
hear  the  living:  voice  of  a  nativo  professor  pro- 
Dotince  each  "ord  and  phrase.  In  a  surprigrnu'ly 
shurt  time  you  can  speak  a  new  lani'uagt'  by  th«^ 

Language- Phone  Method 
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THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL 


No  SANE  Fiiiman  being,  it  has  been  said,  would  expect 
unauimity  of  opinion  about  a  tarilT  bill.  Perhaps 
this  statement  should  somewhat  mitigate  our  surprize 
at  being  informed  by  one  set  of  authorities  that  the  Underwood 
Bill  "will  bring  industry  after  industry  fare  to  face  with  absolute 
ruin,"  and  "'will  cost  this  country  greater  loss  than  the  Civil 
War,"  while  by  others  we  are  assured  no  less  emphatically  that 
it  will  "stimulate  American  industries,"  and  "will  save  the 
consumers  of  the  country  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year." 
But  however  opinions  may  differ  about  the  effect  of  this  meas- 
ure, there  is  a  general  inclination  to  recognize  it  as  embodying 
the  honest  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Democratic 
President  to  redeem  their  tariff-revision  pledges.  Even  such  an 
t>ld-line  protectionist  Republican  organ  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
admits  that  "it  is  a  fair  translation  into  legislation  of  the  prom- 
ises on  which  the  voters  put  the  Democratic  party  back  into 
power,"  and  The  World  (Dem.)  notes  that  "even  in  the  most 
adverse  criticism  of  the  Underwood  Bill  there  is  no  impeach- 
ment of  Democratic  good  faith."  In  fact,  declares  the  Jack- 
sonville Florida  Times  Union  (Dem.),  the  bill  as  introduced 
promises  "  the  first  honest  tariff  reduction  in  fifty-six  years." 

This  measure,  framed  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  indorsed  by  President  Wilson,  aims,  in  the  words 
of  Chairman  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  to  revise  the  tariff  "to  a 
basis  of  legitimate  competition,  such  as  will  afford  a  wholesome 
influence  on  our  commerce,  bring  relief  to  our  people  in  the 
matter  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  work 
no  detriment  to  properly  conducted  manufacturing  industries." 
To  this  end  it  either  removes  entirely  or  greatly  reduces  the 
tariff  on  most  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which  could  be 
ranked  as  necessaries  of  life,  and  arranges  to  reimbiirse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue — estimated  at  about 
$80,000,000 — by  a  new  direct  tax  on  all  incomes  of  over  $4,000 
a  year.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  weaken  the  grip  of  monopoly 
and  privilege,  and  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  poor.  "Many 
items  of  manufacture  controlled  by  monopolies  have  been 
placed  on  the  free  list,"  Mr.  Underwood  points  out.  The 
principal  changes  proposed  by  the  new  measure  are  thus  sum- 
marized in  the  New  York  Commercial: 

"  AU  meats  are  on  the  free  hst,  while  Uve-stock  rates  are  much 
cut  in  ratio,  the  reduction  in  duty  ranging  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds,  the  only  exception  being  in  swine,  which  go  on  the 


free  list.  Sugar  will  be  graduated  to  the  free  list  three  years 
hence,  until  which  time  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  duty  is  pro- 
posed. Wool  is  planned  to  go  on  the  free  list.  In  the  category 
of  clothing  and  its  allied  needs:  Woolen  cloths,  knit  fabrics, 
and  manufactured  goods  drop  from  97  to  33  per  cent.,  white 
cotton  goods  are  reduced  from  42.74  to  26.69  per  cent.  Silk 
goods,  a  luxury,  are  reduced  only  2.58  per  cent.,  except  in  rib- 
bons and  partially  manufactured  forms,  when  the  duties  are  a 
little  greater.  Linen  fabrics  are  reduced  from  60  to  45  per  cent., 
with  a  little  stronger  rate  in  the  form  of  handkerchiefs.  Ma- 
chinery in  general  is  reduced  all  along  the  Une  of  an  immense 
variety  of  products,  automobiles  excepted,  the  rate  on  the 
average  being  cut  in  two.  In  the  metals  schedule,  steel  rails  are 
placed  on  the  free  hst  and  the  reduction  on  all  other  manu- 
factured forms  is  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Wood  pulp  will 
come  into  this  country  free,  and  print  paper  at  23^  cents  per 
pound  or  less  will  go  on  the  free  list  as  well." 

The  New  York  World's  Washington  correspondent  credits 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  the  beUef  that  this 
bill,  if  enacted  in  practically  its  present  form,  "will  save  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  approximately  $1,000,000,000  a  year" — 
this  saving  being  due  to  the  demolition  of  artificial  prices  which 
have  been  established  and  maintained  by  the  protective  tariff. 
We  read  in  the  same  dispatch  that  the  bill  is  regarded  as  "the 
forerunner  of  a  new  commercial  and  economic  era  in  this  coun- 
try." an  era  of  prosperity  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  compe- 
tition instead  of  on  the  artificial  laws  of  protection  and  privilege. 


ALL  HOADS  LEAD  TO  WASHINGTON. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 


SQUEEZING  OUT  THE  GRAFT. 

— Macauley  in  thie  New  York  World. 

This  idea,  indeed,  was  uppermost  in  the  President's  message  to 
Congress — a  message  delivered  in  person,  as  a  notice,  man>' 
believe,  that  he  has  assumed  personal  leadership  in  the  tariff 
fight.  In  the  course  of  this  message,  which  dealt  solely  with 
the  tariff,  he  said: 

"For  a  long  time — a  time  so  long  that  the  men  now  active 
in  public  policy  hardly  remember  the  conditions  that  preceded 
it — we  have  sought  in  our  tariff  schedules  to  give  each  group  of 
manufacturers  or  producers  what  they  themselves  thought  that 
they  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  practically  exclusive  market 
as  agAinst  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consciously  or  unconsciously' 
we  have  built  up  a  set  of  privileges  and  exemptions  from  com- 
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petition  behind  which  it  was  easy  by  any,  even  the  crudest, 
forms  of  combination  to  organize  monopoly;  until  at  last  noth- 
ing is  normal,  nothing  is  obliged  to  stand  the  tests  of  efficiency 
and  economy,  in  our  world  of  big  business,  but  everything 
thrives  by  concerted  agreement.  Only  new  principles  of  action 
will  save  us  from  a  final  hard  crystallization  of  monopoly  ami  a 
complete  loss  of  the  influences  that  quicken  enterprise  and 
keep  independent  energy  alive. 

"It  is  plain  what  those  principles  must  be.  We  must  abolish 
everything  that  bears  even  the  semblance  of  privilege  or  of  any 
kind  of  artificial  advantage,  and  put  our  business  men  and  pnj- 
ducers  under  the  stimulation  of  a  constant  necessity  to  be 
efficient,  economical,  and  enterprising  masters  of  competitive 
supremacy,  better  workers  and  merchants  than  any  in  the  world. 
Aside  from  the  duties  laid  upon  articles  which  we  do  not,  and 
probably  can  not  produce,  therefore,  and  the  duties  laid  upon 
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TIME  FOR  STEADY  DRIVING. 

— Pitz  in  the  Chicago  News. 

luxuries  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  revenues  they  yield,  the 
object  of  the  tariff  duties  henceforth  laid  must  be  effective  com- 
petition, the  whetting  of  American  wits  by  contest  with  the  wits 
of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

But  he  added  this  word  of  reassurance  to  those  whose  fortunes 
are  involved  in  the  conditions  which  he  believes  to  be  passing: 

"It  would  be  unwase  to  move  toward  this  end  headlong,  with 
reckless  haste,  or  with  strokes  that  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  what 
has  grown  up  among  us  by  long  process  and  at  our  own  invita- 
tion. It  does  not  alter  a  thing  to  upset  it  and  break  it  and 
deprive  it  of  a  chance  to  change.     It  destroj-s  it." 

It  is  ineiitable  that  tliis  transition  from  a  protective  to  a 
"competitive"  tariff  will  take  place  to  an  accompaniment  of 
protest  from  protected  interests.  As  the  protectionist  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.)  philosophically  remarks,  "you  can  not  make 
an  omelet  without  breaking  eggs."  It  is  also  to  be  expected 
that  the  wool  schedule,  which  Senator  Aldrieh  described  as  the 
kej'stone  of  the  protective-tariff  arch,  and  the  sugar  schedule, 
which  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Democratic  tariff  re- 
formers of  Cleveland's  day,  will  form  the  "bloody  angle"  of  the 
tariff  fight.  Thus  S.  W.  McClure,  secretary  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  informs  the  public  that  free  wool 
will  "destroy  a  $580,000,000  industry  in  the  Western  States." 
And  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  we  learn  that  "the 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  sugar  industry  ...  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle  which  takes  precedence  over  all  party  affiliations." 
Free  sugar,  the  organs  of  the  sugar  planters  insist,  will  ruin 
both  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  beet-sugar  producers  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
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LV'py righted  liy  the  rtiilatielphia  Inquirer  Cunipany. 

THP  FUNERAL  ORATION. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

consin,  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  and  other  Western  States. 
The  only  sugar  interest  in  the  United  States  which  would  not 
suffer,  saj's  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  is  the  Sugar  Trust, 
whose  business  is  sugar  refining,  and  which  is  free  to  buy  the 
crude  product  in  the  cheapest  market.  To  the  cry  of  the  wool 
and  sugar  interests  that  lack  of  protection  will  destroy  them, 
the  Baltimore  News  (Prog.)  replies  that  those  industries  "are 
not  worth  to  the  country,  in  the  broad  social  and  economic 
sense,  as  much  as  it  costs  to  maintain  them."  In  the  meantime, 
according  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  practically  every 
other  industry  which  regards  itself  as  injured  by  the  Underwood 
Bill  is  preparing  to  demand  the  same  three-year  reprieve  offered 
to  the  sugar  growers,  that  they,  too,  may  set  their  houses  in 
order  for  the  new  dispensation. 

But  the  wool  and  sugar  interests  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
fail  to  recognize  the  Underwood  Bill  as  an  unmixt  blessing. 
Thus  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  stand-pat  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  quotes  certain  "conservative  Democrats  and 
Republicans"  in  the  capital  as  predicting  that  the  new  schedules 
"will  throw  a  million  men  out  of  employment  and  cause  a  cut  of 
20  per  cent,  in  wages  in  the  industries  affected."  W,  F.  Wake- 
man,  secretary  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  pre- 
dicts that  many  American  industries  will  be  transferred  "to 
such  countries  that  have  the  lowest  wage  rates,"  and  that  the 
loss  to  this  nation  will  be  "greater  than  that  caused  by  the  Civil 
War."  Even  BjTon  W.  Holt,  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  who  characterizes  the  bill  as ' '  only  a  fairly  long  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  not  nearly  long  enough,"  prophesies  that 
"we  are  going  to  have  trouble  and  soup-houses,  whether  we 
do  it  right  or  by  halves."  Of  its  poUtical  effect  Mr.  Holt  said 
to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Prog.): 

"The  Democrats  are  sacrificing  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
their  principles.  The  tariff  reduction  is  bound  to  bring  forth 
soup-houses  temporarily.  It  will  kill  some  industries,  including 
beet-sugar  growing,  and  it  will  cripple  others — the  textile-mills 
in  particular. 

"The  result  will  be  a  Democratic  defeat  in  1916.  That  does 
not  mean  a  Republican  victory,  as  I  believe  that  you  have  seen 
the  last  RepubUean  in  the  White  House.  Tho  I  am  not  a 
Progressive,  I  can  see  nothing  else  but  a  Progressive  victory  in 
the  next  presidential  campaign." 

Turning  to  those  who  view  the  tariff  prospect  through  blue 
glasses,  we  find  them  predicting  that  the  Underwood  measure 
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will  nriii  indufftrios,  rt'duoo  wages,  paralyze  the  fanner,  beiiulit 
the  trusts  at'the  expense  of  siiiuli  ooneernH,  and  fail  ignuniiniuu^ly 
to  r(«duoi<  the  (H>8t  of  liviuK.  "  By  this  bill,"  asserts  the  standput 
Detroit  Frtr  Press  (lad.),  "industry  after  industry  tiiat  has  been 
tiDiHslly  built  up  in  the  L'nited  Stales  is  brought  faee  to  faee 
with  absolute  ruin.V  "If  the  reduced  duties  affect  the  manu- 
faeturing  interests  disastrously,  the  wage-earner  must  bear 
his  share;  they  stand  or  fall  together,  "  remarks  the  Washington 
Star  (Ind.).  "Foreign  workmen  will  hv  kept  busy  while  Amer- 
ican workmen  are  idle,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Fress  (Rep.). 
The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (liep.)    dwells  on  "the  folly  and 
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SHIFTINlJ  THE  BURDEN. 

— McCutclH'<:n  i:i  thcC^hiraKO  Tribune. 

disaster"  of  a  bill  which  "presupposes  that  persons  engaged  in 
useful  0(!eupations  shall  lost'  their  jobs  and  live  happily  ever 
after  on  buying,  a  few  eents  cheaper,  the  imported  goods  they 
used  to  make."  "On  the  face  of  it,"  insists  the  New  York 
Fress  (Prog.),  "the  Democratic  tariff  bill  demands  that  the 
farmer — the  backbone  of  the  country — shall  take  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  whatever  force  there  shall  be  in  the  tariff  revision 
kick."  Even  the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Citizen  thinks  the 
proposed  reductions  "go  too  far."  Putting  food  on  the  free  list 
will  not  lower  the  cost  of  living,  declares  the  Washington  Times 
(Prog.),  because  the  rest  of  the  world  has  little  or  no  food  to 
spare  us.     We  read: 

"The  best  authbrity  holds  that  there  are  not  now  in  Canada, 
for  example,  much  more  cattle  and  breadstuffs  than  the  Cana- 
dians need  for  their  own  consumption. 

"Then  take  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  at  the  best  there  is  a  sufficient  surplus  supply  of  either 
beef  or  grain  to  count  for  anj'thing  worth  while  as  against  the 
enormously  increased  and  always  increasing  demand  in  this 
country  for  beef  and  grain 

"It  may  be,  therefore,  that  all  food  products  can  go  on  the 
free  list  without  achieving  the  object  that  is  essential  to  lower 
prices  in  this  country — an  adequate  supply  to  fill  the  demand. 
If  the  supply  does  not  exist — the  adequate  supply — then  neither 
the  Democratic  tariff  nor  any  other  tariff  can  bring  it  into  this 
country  from  abroad." 

Noting  that  "few  protests  against  the  Underwood  Bill  come 
from  the  managers  of  the  larger  producing  corporations,"  the 
New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"It  is  possible  that  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  and  less 
efficient  industrial  establishments  will  find  survival  harder  under 
the  new  regime,  but  the  trusts  promise  to  be  able  to  take  care 


of  themsulveK.  It  is  not  iitipossible  tliat  the  iiffecX  of  the  lower 
dutiw,  while  tcjnding  to  protect  conaumers  against  extortion, 
will  lead  to  a  greater  eoncentratiorj  of  industry  than  we  now 
have.  The  consequence  of  competition  is  genctrally  to  drivo 
little  fellows  to  the  wall.  Neither  President  Wilson  nor  Chair- 
man Underwood  has  a  desire  further  to  trustify  American  busi- 
ness: nevertheless  the  new  factors  will  be  in  the  direction  of  con- 
centration. American  ingenuity  is  to  reapply  itself  to  the 
l)roblcm  of  reducing  costs,  and  this  in  most  cases  means  bigness. 
The  trusts  will  not  disappear  as  a  consequence  of  the  new  tariff." 

Most  of  the  editors,  however,  seem  to  believe,  with  The 
World's  Work,  that  "for  every  man  who  is  'hit'  by  reductions, 
there  are  ten  or  twenty  or  a  hundred  who  are  helped."  "When 
the  new  .system  of  the  Underwood  Bill  goes  into  operation," 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem).  confidently  asserts,  "the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  liv^ing  will  be  material."  The  chief  advantage  the 
people  will  gain,  thinks  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times  Union, 
is  through  the  reduction  of  duties  on  textiles,  which  "ought  to 
save  them  nearly  one-third  of  their  clothing  bill."  The  .same 
paper  reminds  us  that  the  bill  also  "provides  for  reciprocity 
agreements  that  will  make  still  further  reductions  in  favor 
of  countries  entering  into  such  agreements."  "If  it  finally 
reaches  the  President  in  even  appro.ximatelj'  its  present  shape," 
remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.)  "it  will  be  a  splendid  vic- 
tory for  real  tariff  reform."  As  to  the  farmers,  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  "they  have  never  been 
l/cnefited  by  the  protective  policy,  tho  many  of  them  have  been 
led  to  think  so.  They  have  on  the  whole  been  injured  by  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  many  things  that  they  buy,  and  they  will 
be  relieved  of  that  harm  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law." 

"Whatever  the  actuahty  in  the  result,"  says  the  New  York 
Commercial  (Com.),  "the  whole  tendency  of  the  tariff  prescrip- 
tion, which  is  not  guaranteed  to  be  a  full  panacea,  tends  logically 
to  appreciable  betterment."  Moreover,  insists  the  New  York 
Tinias,  a  conservative  Democratic  paper,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  cooperation,  business  in  general  should  be  disturbed  bj'  the 
Underwood  Bill;  and  in  the  Hartford  Fosl  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"Some  of  the  big  newspapers  of  the  country  that  might  ])e 
(^xpeeted  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  'vested  interests'  and  the 
'protected  industries'  are  pointing  out  the  fact  that  while  the 
new  tariff  measure  is  possibly  the  most  drastic  ever  submitted, 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  have  long  believed  that  the 
time  would  come  when  such  a  tariff  measure  in  the  very  logic 
of  events  would  have  to  come,  and  have  been  gradually  and  in- 
telligently preparing  for  it  so  that  there  will  really  be  no  con- 
siderable disturbance  wrought  even  if  the  bill  offered  is  passed 
without  a  single  change." 

Our  proposed  tariff  changes,  according  to  London  dispatches, 
are  believed  by  British  manufacturers  to  promise  a  "stimulus" 
to  almost  every  branch  of  British  trade.  One  correspondent 
quotes  Sir  Charles  MacAra,  President  of  the  International 
Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  as  saying: 

"The  scheme  is  bound  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  America, 
which  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  country  is  verging  on 
social  and  industrial  revolution.  Whereas  the  reduction  will 
enable  England  to  do  a  much  larger  trade  in  America,  I  don't 
see  how  America  can  seriously  compete  with  us  until  she  adopts 
free  trade  proper.  Meanwhile,  they  will  have  to  make 
sacrifices." 

And  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  Ave  read: 

"The  main  feature  of  the  proposals  is  the  enormous  market 
they  will  open  in  the  United  States  for  imports  both  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the  great  lowering 
they  must  effect  in  the  American  cost  of  Uving. 

"Wool  and  meat  from  Australia,  lumber  from  Canada,  pota- 
toes from  Ireland,  manufactures  from  England — what  a  de- 
stroying avalanche  it  must  appear  to  protectionist  minds!  How 
they  must  tremble  for  the  future  of  American  industries 

"We  ought  to  realize  that  freeing  American  trade  can  not 
be  at  America's  expense,  but  that  the  stimulus  given  by  it  to 
production  must  be  greatest  of  all  in  the  United  States.'.' 
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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 
$1,998,260. 


WILLIAM   ROCKEFELLER. 
$79S,2G(). 


©  liy  Kllintl  &  Fry.  U.inl..ii 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 
$.')98,20(). 


HENRV  C.  FRICK. 
$198. 200. 


HENRY  PH1PP8. 
$198,260. 


ij  i.y  Picli  Brot..  N.  T 
OEORGG  F.  BAKER. 
$198.2eO. 


THESE   SIX  MEN  WILL  PAY  AN  ESTIM.VTED  TAX  OF  $4,000,000  ANNUALLY. 


The  New  York  Tribune,  from  which  we  take  these  estimates,  places  W.  W.  Astor's  ta.x  at  $138,260.  Mrs.  Hetty  Green's  at  $118,260.  and  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt's  at  $98,260.    The  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Marshall  Field  estates.  It  is  estimated,  will  pay  taxes  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  each. 


THE   INCOME-TAX   PLAN 

To  CARP  at  the  income  tax  is  said  to  be  a  popular  and 
inexpensive  method  of  giving  friends  the  impression 
of  large  wealth,  but  when  it  comes  to  editors,  of  course 
we  must  acquit  them  of  any  such  motive.  Editors  who  object, 
in  fact,  base  their  claim  mainly  on  the  idea  that  the  Democrats 
are  imposing  a  war  tax  in  time  of  peace.  They  protest  that  the 
only  reason  the  amendment  resolution  passed  Congress  so 
easily  four  years  ago  was  because  of  the  constant  assertion  that 
"this  odious  tax  would  never  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
perience of  peaceful  national  existence."  The  introduction  of 
this  measure,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  a  device  for  making  good  the  $100,- 
000,000  revenue  loss  expected  to  follow  the  new  Tariff  Law% 
brings  a  sad  protest  from  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.).  Thus,  it 
exclaims,  "perishes  the  income  tax  as  a  resource  to  be  kept  for 
great  national  emergencies."  The  Albany  Journal  (Rep.)  even 
calls  the  measure  "an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party."  And  a  Democratic  paper,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
arguing ' '  that  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  the  Democratic  plan,  and  that 
a  tariff  for  revenue  means  revenue  in  excess  of  what  a  protective 
tariff  raises,"  regrets  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  resort  to 
what  "should  always  be  an  emergency  tax."  There  are,  of 
course,  both  critics  and  defenders  of  the  measure  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  last  week,  but  before  any  consideration 
of  their  arguments,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  just  what  the 
bill  proposes.  In  the  first  place,  to  quote  a  summary  appearing 
in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  it 
requires  "every  resident  of  the  United  States  who  earns  more 
than  $4,000  a  year  to  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  his  earnings  in 
excess  of  the  exemption."     Thus: 

"The  bill  also  would  pro\ide  higher  rates  of  taxation  for 
persons  with  larger  incomes,  adding  a  surtax  of  1  per  cent, 
additional  on  earnings  in  excess  of  .$20,000,  2  per  cent,  additional 
on  earnings  in  excess  of  $50,000,  and  3  per  cent,  additional  on 
earnings  in  excess  of  $IOO,00(J." 

So  that  the  great  majority  who  earn  less  than  $4,000  a  year 
would  be  unaffected;  while  ta.xes  of  those  possessing  larger  in- 
comes would  run  as  follows: 


Income. 
$4.100.. 

5,000.. 

7,500.. 
20,000.. 


of  Tax. 

Income 

SI 

$50,000 

10 

80,000 

:i5 

100.000 

160 

1 ,000,000 

Amount 

of  Tax. 

$:J6() 

700 

2.200 

38,260 


The  present  law  imposing  a  flat  1  per  cent,  tax  on  the  earnings 


of  corporations,  stock  companies,  and  the  like,  is  reenacted,  tho 
partnerships  are  exempted.  Certain  details  of  the  new  income- 
tax  measure  are  thus  briefly  set  forth  in  The  Tribune: 

"Incomes  of  taxable  persons  shall  include  gains,  profits,  and 
income  derived  from  salaries,  wages,  or  compensation  for  per- 
sonal service  of  whatever  kind  and  in  whatever  form  paid,  or 
from  professions,  vocations,  businesses,  trade,  commerce  or 
sales  or  dealings  in  property;  also  from  interest,  rent,  dividends, 
securities,  including  income  from  property,  income  from  but 
not  the  value  of  property  acquired  by  bequest,  devise,  or  descent, 
and  also  proceeds  of  life-insurance  policies  paid  upon  death  of 
persons  insured. 

"The  bill  allows  as  deductions  in  computing  net  income  all 
necessary  expenses  actually  incurred  in  carrying  on  any  business 
not  including  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses,  interest  accrued 
and  payable  within  the  year  by  a  taxable  person  on  indebtedness; 
all  national.  State,  county,  school,  and  municipal  taxes  not  in- 
cluding local  benefit  taxes;  losses  incurred  in  trade  or  from  fires, 
storms,  or  shipwreck  not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise; 
debts  actually  ascertained  as  worthless  and  charged  off;  also 
reasonable  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  on  property,  but  no 
deduction  will  be  allowed  for  expense  of  restoration  or  im- 
provements made  to  increase  property  value. 

"It  excepts  also  in  computing  net  income  amounts  received  as 
dividends  upon  the  stock  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock  com- 
pany, association,  or  insurance  company  which  is  taxable  on  its 
net  income  under  the  corporation-tax  provision  of  the  bill." 

In  view  of  certain  discussions  during  the  period  of  ratification, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Underwood  measure  excludes 
from  taxation: 

"The  interest  upon  the  obligations  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  upon  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  are  now  exempt  l)y  law 
from  Federal  taxation;  also  the  compensation  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  during  the  term  for  wliich  he  has 
been  elected  and  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts 
of  the  United  States  now  in  office,  and  the  compensation  of  all 
officers  and  employees  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdi\ision 
thereof." 

Ill  so  far  as  posssible,  tax  collections  are  to  be  made  at  the 
source  of  the  taxable  income,  all  eiiiijloyers  being  required  to 
make  the  requisite  dedutdions  from  pay -envelops  and  to  make 
the  proper  payments  to  the  internal-revenue  collector. 

The  New  York  Sun  complains  that  "this  is  not  taxation 
of  revenue,  but  taxation  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many." 
This  paper  also  finds  fault  with  the  complex  and  "over  ingenious 
idea  of  collecting  partly  'at  the  source'  and  partly  from  the  actual 
recipient.  For,  bj'  this  dual  sj'stem  of  collection,  dual  re- 
sponsibility and  dual  disclosure,  we  get  a  confusion  of  provisions 
which   a  convention   of  lawyers   might   possibly   resolve  into 
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inti'llitfibility    (ri.  r   iii,iii!li-i   ..f   Imr  !    !iit«'l!i'ctiml    work   hy   diiy 
tiiid  nitrht." 

Hut  to  the  N«w  York  (Uuhr  (Iiul.)  sui-li  objoctioiis  stMirn 
."babyish  outl)r»«uks,"  umi  thoy  art!  ati.swt<r»)<l  brit'tly  as  fulluws: 

"  The  iuootiu*  t»\  is  ilnsi^'iuul  to  make  taxation  inor«  t«(iuai 
ht't\v»>«n  th»<  poor  and  thf«  rich.  It  is  a  eorro<'tivn  and  counter- 
poise of  lovins  that  iiow  Imar  niorti  heavily  on  the  juxjr,  and  to 
pt'rform  tins  function  there  must  !>«»  an  exemption 

"Grading  is  nien'ly  an  upi)li('ation  of  a  principle  as  oKl  as  taxa- 
tion, that  men  should  contribute  to  the  state  proportionately  to 
their  abilit.\ .  It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  a  man  with  an  in- 
come of  $l,lHX),t)lK)  is  better  able  to  pay  4  per  oent.  than  a  man 
with  an  income  of  $10,1)D0  is  abhi  to  pay  1  per  oent.  In  measur- 
inj;  ability  to  pay  what  is  left  is  of  consequence." 

But  for  the  present  these  provisions  "will  bo  examined  with 
more  of  curiosity  than  concern"  by  both  critics  and  defenders, 
observes  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  for  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  points  out: 

"Probably  in  the  thrashing  debate,  which,  it  is  certain,  will 
study  the  details  of  the  whole  TarilY  Bill,  and  especially  the  in- 
come-tax section,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  ol  change  Ijeiure  the 
entire  proposition  is  settled  in  its  final  form  and  goes  to  the 
President." 


CALIFORNIA'S  ANTI-ALIEN   LAND    BILL 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  INCLINATION  not  to  interfere 
with  California's  enactment  of  an  alien  land  law — 
frankly  aimed  at  Japanese  farmers — is  expected  by  the 
press  to  bring  this  question  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision 
as  to  whether  such  a  law  conflicts  with  the  treaty  of  1911.  The 
point  at  issue  is  whether  a  State  has  a  right  under  the  treaty 
to  prohibit  aliens  from  owning  land  or  holding  leases  for  louj 
periods  unless  they  are  prospective  citizens.  Many  American 
newspapers  outside  California  argue  in  the  negative,  and  so 
do  some  of  the  Japanese  papers,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment authorities,  who  sent  Ambassador  Chinda  to  confer  with 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  about  the  affair.  The  acuteness  of 
the  situation  in  California  is  evidenced  by  a  telegram  sent  to 
Congressman  John  E.  Raker,  at  Washington,  by  State  Senator 
J.  B.  Sanford,  in  which  he  said  that  "if  the  legislature  refuses 
to  enact  such  a  law,  the  people  will  resort  to  the  initiative."  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  Eastern  papers  that  dis- 
criminatory land  laws  would  not  only  conflict  with  the  treaty, 
but  would  also  deprive  the  Japanese  in  this  country  of  property 
rights  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  Americans  in  Japan,  to  which 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Progressive 
State  Government,  makes  this  reply: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  alien  land  bills  before  the  legislature 
have  no  more  application  to  the  citizens  of  Japan  than  to  those 
of  any  other  nation.  They  conflict  with  no  Japanese  treaty 
right  or  obligation,  and  would  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  to 
Japanese  any  right  or  privilege  which  Americans  have  in  Japan. 

"Furthermore,  even  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  EHhu  Root,  while  opposing  a  bill  for  separate  schools  for 
Orientals,  admitted  there  would  be  no  cause  for  international 
objection  to  an  alien  land  bill,  applicable  to  all  aliens,  and 
said  they  did  not  protest  against  anything  of  the  sort." 

The  Asahi  (Tokyo),  one  of  the  leading  independent  papers  of 
Japan,  not  only  protests  against  the  enactment  of  the  Alien 
Land  BiU,  but  threatens  retaliation.  It  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"American  advocacy  of  equality  is  a  hollow  sham,"  and  that 
"the  Calif ornians  propose  to  treat  their  neighbors  across  the 
Pacific  worse  than  negroes."     The  Asahi  goes  on: 

"This  anti-Japanese  agitation  will  impress  us  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humiliation  which  will  require  many  years  to  efface. 
Americans  must  be  prepared  for  a  cool  reception  when  they  come 
to  Japan  as  tourists  or  settlers." 


The  ( Chambers  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and  I^os  Angeles 
asked  the  legiHlature  not  to  pass  the  bill  booauHe  it  might  cause 
the  Japaneue  (iovornnient  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  But  there  was  no  real  cause  for  alarm  on  this 
point,  if  we  are  to  believe  press  dispatches  from  Tokyo,  which 
aver  that  the  ofTicials  at  the  Jai>aneHe  capital  have  no  intettticju 
of  withdrawing  from  the  exposition.  And  the  Tokyo  Chamber 
of  Commerce  telegraphed  to  the  California  commercial  or- 
ganizations, thanking  them  for  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ure, and  begging  them  to  continue  their  endeavors  in  behalf 
of  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  Statcis. 
Premier  Katsura's  party  is  reported  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
friendliest  possible  settlement  of  the  controversy.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  is  given  in  a  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times,  dated  April  5: 

"As  amended,  the  measure  provides  that  an  alien  may  hold 
land  for  one  year,  or,  in  case  of  a  minor,  for  one  year  after  at- 
taining his  majority,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  property 
escheats  to  the  State  unless  the  owner  has  become  or  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
An  alien  gaining  land  by  inheritance  may  hold  it  for  one  year 
only  under  the  same  conditions. 

"All  property  owned  by  an  alien  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  unless  declaration 
of  intention  is  made,  and  leases  shall  run  for  not  more  than  five 
years.  Those  in  force  when  the  act  is  passed  shall  be  declared 
void  at  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

"The  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  to  apply  to  property  ac- 
([uired  prior  to  1894,  but  the  provisions  do  apply  to  corporations 
where  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  held  by  aliens." 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  of  1911,  regulating  the  rights  of  Japanese 
in  this  country,  is  the  clause  which  the  Japanese,  and  many  of 
the  American  newspapers  outside  California,  -say  the  lawmakers 
at  Sacramento  would  violate.     It  provides  that: 

"The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  have  the  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  territories 
of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  own  or 
k^ase  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  and  shops; 
to  employ  agents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land  for  residential 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  generally  to  do  anything  incident 
to  or  necessary  for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  as  a  native  citizen 
or  subject,  submitting  themselves,  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
there  established." 

"The  curious  notion  seems  to  prevail  at  Sacramento,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  World,  "that  the  United  States  must  be 
governed  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  California,"  and  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  "a  people  with  any  sense  of  humor  would 
stop  before  they  made  themselves  ridiculous,"  and  that  if 
nothing  else  will  restrain  the  California  Legislature,  "it  will  have 
to  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."     We  read  further: 

"Within  the  borders  of  California  there  are  101,350,400  acre.'? 
of  land.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  2,377,549,  only  41,324  were  Japanese,  including  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  less  than  1%  per  cent.,  of  whom  only 
a  small  fraction  occupied  land.  Yet  this  is  the  awful  peril 
which  confronts  California  and  has  started  all  the  clamor  at 
Sacramento." 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  that  under  national 
persuasion,  California  went  slow  at  the  time  there  was  so  much 
agitation  against  admitting  Japanese  to  the  public  schools,  and 
that  "memory  of  that  episode  should  aid  it  to  go  slow  again." 
The  Indianapolis  News  thinks  that  perhaps  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  be  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  hopefully  suggests  that 
"what  is  demanded  is  fairness,  and  this  doubtless  will  be  forth- 
coming." And  some  justification  of  the  California  viewpoint 
is  made  by  the  Indianapolis  Star,  which  observes  that  "no  State 
would,  of  course,  willingly  embarrass  the  National  Government, 
but  it  surely  has  the  right  to  guard  its  own  territory  from  any 
peoples  it  deems  undesirable  by  any  legal  means." 
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RECOGNIZING  CHINA 

TIIO  THE  OPENING  of  the  first  Natioaal  Parliament 
of  the  Cliiaese  Republic  on  April  8  was  not  a<iCompanied 
by  the  formal  recognition  of  China's  new  Government 
by  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be  generally  understood  by 
our  press  that  this  step  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Wilson 
Administration,  and  that  its  formal  announcement  only  awaits 
certain  "conditions."  Washington  dispatches  told  of  Secretary 
Bryan  calling  together  the  diplomats  representing  foreign 
Powers,  and  presumably  asking  them  to  n^cognize  China  in  uni- 
son with  us.  The  responses,  we  are  told,  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. Even  Mexico,  the  dispatches  tell  us,  takes  advantage 
of  a  momentary  rest  between  revolutions  to  convey  her  serious 
doubts  about  recognizing  a  Government  so  "unstable."  The 
"failure  of  the  coup  diplomatique  of  his  Secretary  of  State,"  has, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspond- 
ent, compelled  President  Wilson  to  take  the  Chinese  question 
into  his  own  hands,  and  it  has  given  unfriendly  editors  their 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  fitness  for  his  post. 
As  for  China,  it  seems  to  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  that  "until 
unity  and  brotherly  love  shall  exhibit  themselves  in  greater 
degree  than  is  apparent  just  now,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
prudent  for  America  to  ^\dthhold  recognition  of  the  Republic 
until  she  is  assured  'who  is'  the  Republic,  or  until  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  are  sure  they  can  pick  the  winner." 
And  the  New  York  Sun  is  franklj^  puzzled  at  the  Administra- 
tion's postponement  of  recognition  of  the  pro^^sional  Govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  while  it  is  "tilled  with  a  quixotic  ardor  to  give 
its  moral  support  to  the  Republic  of  China."  They  may  be  in 
doubt,  The  Sun  admits,  "regarding  the  ability  of  General 
Huerta  to  maintain  his  authority  in  every  part  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  interregnum,  but  they  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
Yuan  Shih-kai  can  last  thirty  days  after  his  election  as  President 
by  the  new  Chinese  Parliament."  The  new  Parliament,  with 
its  two  houses  of  596  and  274  members,  respectively,  will  draw 
up  a  constitution  and  elect  a  permanent  President,  and  The 
Sun  thinks  it  safe  to  assume  that,  tho  he  has  several  rivals,  Yuan 
Shih-kai  will  be  elected  to  the  office.  But  he  will  have  no  easy 
task. 

"The  disorders  that  are  common  in  Kiangsi,  Shansi,  Kuang- 
tung,  Szechuan,  and  Yunnan  are  not  taken  seriously  by  expe- 
rienced observers  at  this  time,  but  if  Yuan  Shih-kai  can  not 
mold  the  new  Parliament  to  his  purpose  the  disaffected  local- 
ities will  give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ...  As  the  Presidency 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai  will  be  an  experiment,  made  extremely  difficult 
by  an  empty  treasury  and  the  lack  of  a  liberal  loan  to  meet  fixt 
charges,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Wilson 
Administration  to  await  developments." 

But  these  counselors  of  caution  find  themselves  in  a  minority. 
While  they  admit  that  "much  is  uncertain,"  a  host  of  newspapers 
all  through  the  country  believe  that  the  official  recognition  of 
China  is  "an  act  of  international  justice,"  and  heap  praises  upon 
the  Wilson  Administration  for  doing  something  which,  they  de- 
clare, should  have  been  done  months  ago.  China,  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call's  opinion,  has  "demonstrated  her  ability  to  estab- 
hsh  a  constitutional  government  inclusive  of  some  progressive 
policies  we  have  not  fully  assimilated,  .  .  .  has  busied  herself 
with  her  own  internal  affairs  and  their  organization  for  govern- 
mental purposes,"  and  "has  preserved  through  it  all  a  national 
dignity  that  has  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  political 
thinkers  of  the  world."  This  new  national  life,  thinks  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  "will  be  substantially  strengthened  by  our  formal 
recognition."  Then,  the  New  Y'ork  Commercial  believes  that 
"this  country,  ha\nng  taken  the  initiative.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  before  whose  governments  this  question  has  already 
come,  will  rapidly  follow  in  official  recognition."     And — 

,"once  China  has  assumed  this  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 


it  will  be  of  gn'at  advantage  to  her  in  many  imi)ortant  ways. 
-It  will  enable  her  to  assume  more  definite  and  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  foreign  Powers;  and  it  will  remove  man.N'  i>r  her 
troubles  in  dealing  with  that  great  colony  of  foreign  merchants 
who  have  all  of  the  exporting  and  importing  trade  in  their  hands. 
Onc(>  ('hina  is  generally  ri'cogiiizrd  as  an  indei)cndcnt  Power, 
and  not  as  a  government  de  facto  merely,  it  will  have  smoothed 
away  many  of  her  immediate  current  embarrassments,  aside 
from  those  of  an  empty  treasury.  It  may,  indeed,  help  to  solve 
that  difficulty  as  well." 

Indeed,  developments  in  banking  circles  have  made  it  fairly 
certain,  as  the  New  York  American  sees  it,  that  China  will  be 
"able  to  borrow  all  tho  money  it  needs,  without  resorting  to  six- 


U.  S.— "  Hello.  John  !  " 
China — "  I  saw  you  allee  time." 

—Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Pov.er  or  five-Power  syndicates,  or  to  any  kind  of  political  under- 
writing by  European  Foreign  Offices."  Nor  will  China  be  the 
only  gainer — the  United  States  can  now  "win  back  its  place 
of  high  distinction  and  prime  consideration  in  Oriental  affairs" 
that  was  lost  "by  the  faltering  Taft  policy."  So  The  American 
concludes : 

"The  struggle  for  economic  leadership  in  the  development  of 
the  new  China  is  Hkely  to  be  a  mainspring  of  history  in  this 
century.  The  enterprise  and  organizing  power  of  American 
business  men,  and  the  technical  skill  of  American  engineers  and 
workmen,  should  dominate  that  struggle." 

But  there  is  a  serious  diplomatic  objection  to  our  recognition 
of  China  at  this  time,  which  the  Philadelphia  Record  puts  thus: 

"Russia  has  recognized  Mongolia  as  an  autonomous  state, 
independent  of  China,  and,  therefore,  declines  the  proposal  to 
rocognize  the  Chinese  Republic.  More  than  this,  since  the 
authorities  at  Peking  have  not  acquiesced  in  the  secession  of 
Mongolia,  our  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic  might  in- 
volve our  indorsement  of  China's  attitude  in  the  matter.  Where- 
fore it  is  intimated  that  this  Government  ought  to  defer  recog- 
nition until  China  shall  have  accepted  the  separation  of  Mon- 
golia as  an  accomplished  fact." 

The  Record  itself  is  hardly  convinced  by  this  argument.  The 
Chinese,  it  points  out,  assert  "that  the  secession  and  the  sub- 
sequent compact  wnth  Russia  were  the  acts  of  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  Khans  at  Urga."  Finally,  the  Chinese  offer  the  Mongols 
"not  a  renewal  of  their  dependency,  but  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment under  the  flag  of  the  Republic,''  and,  after  all,  "Rus- 
sia's interests  in  Mongolia,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  inferior 
to  those  of  China." 
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THE  SENATE  POPULARIZED 

ONK-TIMK  -orroNKNTS  of  the  popular  ••Itition  of 
Senators  havo  bi'i'onio  t'ithor  so  n<t!OiiciU'<l  or  so  resi^iHHl 
lo  thii  chaiitrf  lliiit  tlii'  news  of  the  ratitication  of  llui 
Sfventfi'iitli  Anit'inliiunt  is  rof«'i\ utl  witii  little  l)Ut  wehioinintj 
coniinent.  True,  tluTO  are  oxpressions  of  doubt  whotln^r  tho 
plan  will  work  as  well  as  its  advoeatt^s  predict,  but  even  tho 
most  conservative  editors  admit  that  it  was  something  tho 
people  wanted  and  that  it  eould  not  he  "stood  off"  much  longer. 
Most  of  these  writers  take  the  occasion  to  point  out  that  this 
prompt  action  of  tho  States,  less  than  two  years  after  tho  Senate 
passed  the  proposal  for  amendment,  disposes  of  "whatever  may 
be  left  of  the  long-standing  notion  that  th(>  difficulties  in  tho 
way  of  an  alteration  of  tho  Federal  Constitution  aro  almost 
insuparable.*' 

Few  subjects  have  been  so  thoroughly  debated  in  Congress, 
on  the  stump,  and  in  the  press  as  the  change  now  accomplished. 
Senator  Borah,  the  father  of  the  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
the  amendment,  other  |)rogressivo  Senators,  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Brj'an  are  among  the  men  high  in  official  life 
whose  expressions  of  gratification  are  most  emphatic.  Mr. 
Bryan  took  occasion  to  remark  that  as  "Massachusetts  was  the 
first  State  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  as  Connecticut  is  tho 
last  whose  vote  is  necessarj'  to  ratification,  New  England  can 
claim  to  have  been  the  alpha  and  omega  of  ratification,  altho 
it  was  not  at  the  laboring  oar  during  the  twenty  years  of  struggle 
for  this  great  reform,"  and  from  the  conservative  Hartford 
Courant  (Rep.),  published  in  the  capital  of  the  State  whoso 
ajtion  "puts  the  amendment  over,"  comes  this  'statement  of 
"some  manifest  advantages  in  the  new  arrangement: 

"Take  Connecticut  for  an  example.  See  how  a  senatorial 
struggle  breaks  up  a  General  Assembly.  For  a  generation 
members  were  known  as  'Hawley  men,'  or  'Fessenden  men,'  or 
'Bulkeley  men.'  However  they  hned  up  on  that  critical  issue, 
so  they  were  classed  for  the  session.  This  at  times  led  to  un- 
necessary and  unfortunate  divisions.  Moreover,  there  have  too 
often  been  rank  charges  of  the  use  of  money  at  senatorial  cau- 
cuses. Maybe  there  will  be  just  as  many  such  charges,  if  the 
Senator  is  to  be  nominated  in  a  State  convention,  but  a  State 
convention  is  over  when  its  nominations  are  made  and  does  not 
sit  for  five  months  making  laws  for  the  people.  Better  to  have 
such  a  body  corrupted  than  a  General  Assembly.  This  is  plain 
English,  and  it  strikes  us  as  logical,  too." 

The  quality  of  the  Senate  membership  may  not  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  change,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but 
there  are  other  benefits: 

"To  have  got  rid  of  a  prolific  source  of  intrigue  and  corruption 


is  in  itself  an  incalculable  gain.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  regime,  tho 
St-nate  will  command  a  kind  and  degree  of  respect  whi<rh,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  evidently  in  imminent  danger  of  losing.  And 
elections  to  State  legislatures  will  be  freed  from  a  disturbing 
element  that  has  gone  far  toward  i)aralyzing  all  efforts  to  improve 
liie  quality  of  those  bodi(?s.  With  the  ehsction  of  United  States 
Senators  eliminated  from  the  problem,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  shall,  before  long,  acquire  the  habit  of  choosing 
members  of  our  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  State  issues  and  the 
I)ersonal  merits  of  candidates,  instead  of  following  party  labels 
and  playing  into  the  hands  of  machine  politicians." 

Ther(>  will  be  no  more  "dark  horses"  or  legislative  deadlocks, 
notes  the  Washington  Star.  The  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment, observes  the  Scranton  Tribune-Republican,  "strikes  one 
of  the  very  hardest  blows  ever  aimed  at  the  rule  of  the  boss  in 
American  politics."  And  the  New  York  American  calls  the 
roll  of  undesirable  Senators  whose  like  will  not  appear  in  the 
Senate  again. 

Taking  the  change  as  an  accomplished  fad,  the  New  York 
(Sun  points  out  that  it  is  but  one  step  in  a  world-wide  process: 

"What  has  now  been  accomplished  with  reference  to  the  United 
States  Senate  was  iij  another  fashion  done  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Great  Britain.  The  French  Senate  and  (^hamber  to-day  have 
locked  horns  over  a  measure  which  would  change  the  whole 
character  of  French  legislative  representation,  and  change  it  in 
the  direction  which  has  already  been  followed  in  America  and 
England." 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  havo  one  vote.  The  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

"When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in 
the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs 
of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies,  provided  that  the  legislature 
of  any  State  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  tem- 
porary appointments  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election 
as  the  legislature  may  direct." 

This  means  that  the  places  of  the  Senators  whose  terms  expire 
in  1915  will  be  filled  by  popular  election.  As  the  Philadelphia 
Press  explains: 

.  "The  States  will  have  to  amend  their  laws  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  Senators.  Where  the  legislature  is 
not  in  session  and  has  made  no  provision  for  the  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator  by  the  people  there  will  have  to  be  an 
extra  session  of  the  legislature  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  vacan- 
cies after  March  4,  1915.  If  there  are  such  vacancies  probably 
the  Governors  will  undertake  to  fill  them." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Even  Indiana's  six  best  cellars  were  flooded. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

And  Ambassador  Page  will  not  be  deserting  the  world's  work. — Boston 
Herald. 

■WooDROW  Wilson  seems  bent  on  reducing  dollar  diplomacy  to  sense. — 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

It  turns  out  that  this  Cubist  movement  is  not  a  new  form  of  agitation 
for  \.\\e  square  deal. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

In  1452  the  Crescent  in  Europe  indicated  a  new  moon.  In  1913  it 
represents  the  last  quarter. — Kansas  City  Times. 

The  Alaskan  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  granting  votes  to  women.  Now 
aU  she  needs  is  a  few  women. — Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  Kohler.  of  Cleveland,  is  finding  out  that,  altho  the  golden  rule 
is  the  greatest  rule,  there  are  others. — New  York  Mail. 

The  proposal  to  maroon  militants  on  an  island  has  not  reached  the  stage 
of  serious  discussion,  but  if  it  is  to  be  done  the  Isle  of  Man  is  the  place. — • 
Springfield  Republican. 

Republican  Leader  Mann  says  his  party  will  let  the  Democrats  have 
their  way  and  that  no  obstruction  will  be  attempted  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  House.  As  the  Democratic  majority  is  only  145.  this  decision  is  very 
considerate  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mann. — Houston  Post. 


Wilson  knocked  Bryan  into  a  silk  hat. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

Say,  Woodrow,  even  Bill  Taft  appointed  SOME  Democrats. — Houston 
Post. 

The  Webb  Bill  has  certainly  made  the  temperate  zone  torrid. — Columbia 
State. 

But  why  should  two  men  quarrel  about  being  Governor  of  Arkansas?  — 
Boston  Herald. 

This  Cubist  idea  of  art  isn't  so  new  at  that.  Remember  grandmother's 
bedquilts? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Several  towns  in  Ohio  have  recently  reconsidered  their  previous  ob- 
jections to  going  dry. — -Cleveland  Leader. 

Learned  .iudges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  have  decided  that  the  pro- 
gressives belong  to  a  party.  Can  anybody  guess  who's  the  party? — 
New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Taft  has  sent  for  the  picture  of  Roosevelt  he  left  in  the  White  House, 
•but  he  has  not  told  anybody  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it. — Southern 
Lumberman  (Nashville). 

The  new  German  war  tax  assesses  the  Krupp  estate  $1,000,000.  And 
yet  some  people  affect  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poetic  justice. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


FOEvEIGT^ 
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MONTENEORIN    SIEGR-GUN    BOMBARDING    SCUTARI. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  TURKISH  FAILURE 


THE  GROWTH  of  Russia  and  the  shrinkage  of  Turkey 
during  the  three  hundred  years  of  the  Romanoffs  are 
noticed  sadly  in  the  Ikdam  (Constantinople)  and  other 
Turkish  papers,  which  are  asking  why  the  Turk  has  proved  no 
match  for  his  Christian  neighbors.  Naturally  they  do  not  put 
the  blame  on  their  religion.  But  the  Armenian  Puzanlion  (Con- 
stantinople) makes  no  bones  about  it,  and  in  a  long  article, 
whose  publication  one  is  surprized  to  find  possible  under  the 
present  mihtary  censorship,  it  declares  flatly  that  "be  it  Tartars 
or  Turks,  Persians  or  Turkomans,  Egyptians  or  Arabs,  the 
cause  of  their  failure  must  be 
sought  in  their  Islamic  religion." 
And  it  goes  on  to  explain: 

"For  all  these  Moslem  nations 
their  religion  has  been  an  im- 
portant hindrance,  because  Mos- 
lem conquerors  remained  indiffer- 
ent to  Western  advancement,  and 
so  have  remained  a  foreign  race 
among  the  nations  under  their 
rule.  In  Europe  they  are  not 
European,  as  Russians,  Magyars, 
and  Finns  are. 

"The  Turks,  with  the  conceit 
of  having  a  religion  more  sublime 
than  the  people  of  Europe,  looked 
wth  indifference  upon  Western 
progress.  The  former  Grand 
Vizier,  Said  Pasha,  relates  in  his 
memoirs  that  after  the  defeat  in 
the  war  of  1877-1878  Marshal 
Ahmed  Ali  Pasha,  the  naturalized 
German,  stated  in  a  high  council  that  'Turkey  can  not  maintain 
her  hold  in  Rumelia,'but  must  retire  to  Anatolia  and  there  start 
new  life  as  an  Asiatic  nation."     They  thought  him  demented!" 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ottoman  people, 
in  this  hour  of  extreme  humiliation  and  distress,  that  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  their  people  from  sinking  into  despair. 
The  Ikdam  especially  persists  in  the  effort  to  show  why  the 
Turks  have  fallen  behind  in  the  piith  of  progress,  and  to  rouse 


IF. 

The  Powers— "Dear  Mehmcd.  nobody  is  going  to  hurl  your  little 
lamb,  but  if  anything  should  happen  to  it,  we  would  tarh  like  to 


have  a  nice  piece  !" 


a  spirit  of  true  and  enterprising  patriotism.  In  a  long  article  by 
Ahmed  Jendet  Bev,  the  proprietor,  who  is  at  Vienna,  appearing 
in  the  paper  of  March  21,  ^\Titten  in  very  plain  simple  Turkish, 
he  exerts  himself  to  stimulate  pride  of  race,  love  of  work,  and 
resolution,  urging  the  Turks  not  to  fall  hopelessly  behind  their 
Christian  fellow  countrymen.  What  follows  is  an  exact  tran.s- 
lation  of  the  most  telling  portions  of  the  article  of  Ahmed 
Jendet  Bey: 

"Turkish  iiu;()ini)etence  in  the  useful  arts  and  in  trade  results 
from   their  lack  of  any   national  feeling.      How  different  it  is 

with  our  non-Mussulman  neigh- 
bors. For  example,  here  is  the 
shoemaker  Nicola  (a  Greek). 
Of  the  money  he  earns  from 
Ahmed  Effendi,  Hassan  Bey, 
Mahmoud  Pasha,  from  Ali  and 
Veli,  he  takes  a  part  and  gives  it 
to  Greek  schools;  he  takes  an- 
other part  and  gives  it  to  the 
officers  of  his  church,  another 
part  he  gives  to  a  hospital  or 
other  national  benevolent  insti- 
tution. He  leaves  a  part  of  his 
earnings  to  cover  his  own  ex- 
penses and  those  of  his  family-, 
to  send  his  children  to  school 
and  to  clothe  his  wife  and  children 
neatly  and  becomingly.  He  eats 
and  drinks  well. 

"Here  is  the  shoemaker  Bekir 
(a  Turk).  The  shoes  he  makes 
are  fit  only  for  Ali  and  Veli. 
Neither  Ahmed  Effendi  nor  Ha.'^- 
san  Bey  nor  Mahmoud  Pasha  buys  ten  piasters"  worth  of  any- 
thing from  Bekir's  shop.  The  money  he  gets  from  Ali  and  Veli  is 
barely  enough  to  buy  him  bread  and  candles.  His  clothes  are 
dirty.  At  home  his  wife  is  in  rags;  he  has  no  money  to  buy  a 
book  for  his  children.  The  hut  he  lives  in  is  such  a  tumble-down 
affair  that  the  scurrying  about  of  the  rats  in  the  ceiling  endangers 
the  heads  of  the  family. 

"The  contrast  between  Nicola  and  Bekir  extends  to  the 
communities  to  which  they  severally  belong.  The  men  in 
Bekir"s    community    are    like    Bekir    and    those    in    Nicola's 


-Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 
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ooniiiuiiiity  are* like  Nicola.  As  timo  passes  the  eoritrast  IujIwcuti 
th»<  two  ooniniiirtitioH  hivornort  riiunt  a«uto.  Rokir  and  hiswifu 
aiitl  chiltlrt'ii  full  into  iiltcr  liclpitssru'ss,  l>iit  not  tlii>j'  alono. 
Tlu'  hoii.so.Miif  AIiiiumI  KrtViidi,  Ilas>uii  Hoy,  MaliiiiDiul  I'asha,  and 
thoir  fhildren  Hoe  kho  source  of  thoir  revenue  drying  up.  and 
tlu'ir  ft'«i  '  '  ■  ijin  to  pn'ss  the  path  of  want  and  wrotchcdncss. 
"It  is  i  I  know  my  pi'opl«<  woU  that  1  aHirni  that  tiuir 

inerttasing  poverty,  tht'ir  hack  ward  n»)ss  in  trade  and  the  useful 
arts  are  due  to  their  lack  of  any  national  feeling  or  aspiration. 
So  there  remain  to  them  the  work  of  porters  and  coninion 
laborers,  and  the  rudest  of  the  useful  arts.  The  Mussulmans, 
the  Turks  who  care  nothing  for  national  sentiment,  can  not  in 
other  respects  keep  pace  with  their  fellows  in  the  race  of  life 
KtYort  to  organize  companies  for  work  has  failed.  A  few  nu'U 
\s  ho  have  shown  individual  enterprise  have  given  up  the  struggle. 
Nobody  cared  whether  they  succeeded  or  failed." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  in  great  detail  to  show  how,  in  a 
hundred  ways,  the  craze  after  the  products  of  every  kind,  of 
foreign  factories,  coupled  with  indifference  to  all  national  ent(>r- 
prise,  has  ruined  local  industries. — Translation  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


FOR  A  NAVAL  VACATION 

MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  First  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  has  always  favored  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  armaments.  But  his  latest  proposal, 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  characterized  by  the  French 
press  as  "fantastic,"  for  he  suggests  that  the  foundries  and  dock- 
yards of  the  leading  Powers  be  closed  for  twelve  months,  and  all 
concerned  take  a  year's  holiday  from  shipbuilding.  "He  put 
forth  a  similar  idea  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  last  year's  estimates," 
remarks  The  Yorkshire  Post  (York),  "but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  seriouslj'  anywhere."  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, adds  this  influential  paper,  he  made  his  proposition  "  the 
basis  of  a  specific  appeal  to  all  the  nations*  and  espeeiall^'^  to 
Germany.".  To  judge  from  the  German  press  his  appeal  is  a 
signal  failure,  and  has  met  with  cold  and  even  hostile  comment. 
The  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  leading  Conservative  organ, 
takes  pains  to  point  out  what  it  styles  "the  real  reasons  for 
these  English  proposals,"  and  remarks: 


"The  clause  which  the  Knglish  Minister  wishes  us  to  intro- 
duce into  our  naval  budget  would  be  entirely  to  our  disadvantage. 
Knglish  industry,  whi<'h  has  more  than  it  can  do,  would  be 
benefited,  but  (lernian  industry,  whifdi  is  in  no  such  condition, 
would  suffer.  Knglish  factories  are  working  day  and  night 
with  a  costly  force  of  (smployees.  It  is  not  so  with  German  ship- 
yards and  faittories.  England  has  a  larger  held  than  she  can  fill; 
that  country  requires  time  to  complete  orders.  German  indus- 
tries do  not  demand  this  extra  time. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  the  question  of  personnel.  Mr.  Churchill 
lias  abundant  money  at  his  disposal,  but  he  has  no  dockyards 
for  building  new  crews  for  manning  his  ships.  He  therefore 
wishes  to  have  time  for  providing  them." 

It  is  a  mere  trick,  an  artful  political  move,  intended  to  harass  the 
German  Government,  which  the  First  Lord  is  contriving,  declares 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeilung  (Berlin),  the  great  agrarian  organ,  in 
which  we  read: 

"The  appeal  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  seems  to  us  to  be  ad- 
drest  to  a  section  of  the  German  public  who  might  then  be 
induced  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the  Government.  These  tactics 
seem  to  us  eminently  regrettable  in  view  of  the  relations  at 
present  existing  between  England  and  Germany.  We  see  in  this 
proposition  a  total  lack  of  that  loyalty  and  sincerity  of  which 
Air.  Churchill  is  so  constantly  and  noisily  talking." 

The  Radical  and  Liberal  organs  are  more  moderate  in  their 
expressions.  "The  proposal  is  worthy  of  consideration,"  de- 
clares the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  "but  difficult  of  accomplishment." 
The  important  Socialist  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  naturally  applauds 
the  proposal  "as  very  significant,  because  it  presents  to  all  the 
world  a  concrete  plan  for  diminishing  sea  armaments."  "To 
carry  out  such  a  scheme  would  simply  be  to  end  the  senseless 
waste  of  money  that  is  exhausting  both  countries."  The  article 
concludes  wdth  something  like  a  threat: 

"But  there  is  only  a  faint  prospect  that  the  ruling  classes  of 
Germany  will  come  to  reason  and  put  a  stop  to  this  foolish 
career  of  military  preparation.  Such  an  end  may  not  be  at- 
tained through  the  sagacity  of  the  upper  classes,  but  may  come 
through  the  determined  opposition  with  which  the  proletariat 
meets  this  frightful  armament  craze,  an  opposition  whose 
results  only  the  future  can  decide." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  EUROPEAN  HAHMONT. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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This  bird  is  too  sly  to  drop  its  bit  of  cheese. 

— A  msterdammer. 
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WHAT  TO    DO  WITH  THE  RAGING 
SUFFRAGETTES 

/ANOTHER  PROPOSAL  to  dispense  with  the  presence  of 
/-\  the  suffragettes  in  England  and  let  some  other  locality 
-^  ^  enjoy  them  for  a  while  is  heard.  We  recently  quoted 
one  advocate  of  this  plan.  It  is  true  that  transportation  as  a 
punishment  has  for  some  years  been  abolished  in  British  legal 
practise,  the  most  recent  example  of  its  use  being  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Boer  soldiers  in  the  island  of  Bermuda.  Now  some 
are  viewing  the  abolition  with  regret.  Can  not  a  spot  like  St. 
Helena  l)e  discovered,  where 
"the  raging,  ramping,  roaring 
termagants  "  who  style  them- 
selves suffragettes  may  be  ma- 
rooned, asks  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Of 
course  they  have  just  cause 
for  being  angry  with  Mr.  As- 
quith.  "While  a  suffragette 
majority  has  at  last  been  se- 
cured in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  ready  to  vote 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  giving  votes  to 
women,"  the  Ministry  "always 
contrives  to  defeat  any  prac- 
tical proposal  to  that  effect." 
Taking  up  this  side  of  the 
question,  he  remarks: 


"It  is  not  surprizing  that 
women  should  refuse  to  be  put 
off  any  longer  by  parliamentary 
maneuvers  obviouslj^  designed 
to  deceive  them.  Where  the 
members  of  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  are, 
of  coxirse,  hopelessly  wrong  is 
in  thinking  that  their  methods 
are  morally  defensible  or  prac- 
tically effective.  They  are  fond 
of  comparing  themselves  to 
rebels.  But  they  forget  that 
.  rebellion  and  terrorism  are  en- 
tirely distinct." 
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RUINS  OF  LADY  WHITES  HOUSE, 
Burned  by  the  suffragettes. 


This  political  wrong  does  not,  however,  justify  the  perverse 
and  malicious  conduct  of  the  ladies.  The  militant  suffragettes 
are  anarchists,  and  society  must  be  protected  against  them, 
continues  this  writer.  Transportation  would  be  like  a  divorce 
from  these  fair  ones  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  Imprisonment 
and  forcible  feeding  have  proved  utterly  inadequate.  Why 
not  try  banishment,  inquires  Lord  Robert  Cecil: 

"Why  not  erapoAver  the  courts  to  sentence  them  to  deporta- 
tion to  some  more  or  less  distant  island,  and  once  there,  leave 
them  at  large,  only  preventing  them  from  returning  to  this 
country?  Food  and  lodging  w-ould  be  offered  to  them,  but  no 
compulsion  would  be  put  upon  them  to  accept  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  sentence  of  deportation  should  be  of 
long  duration — probably  not  less  than  a  year.  It  would  be 
politically,  tho  not  physically,  a  severe  penalty.  The  women 
themselves  could  have  no  right  to  object  to  it,  for  it  would  be 
treating  them  like  prisoners  of  war.  Doubtless  the  high  and 
dry  legal  purists  and  pedants  of  all  kinds  would  disapprove.  For 
would  it  not  be  treating  these  women  differeutl}'  from  ordinary 
criminals?  The  answer  is  that  they  are  different;  and  just  as 
we  have  provided  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  for  one 
type  of  criminal,  the  Borstal  treatment  for  another,  indeter- 
minate detention  for  a  third,  why  should  Ave  not  select  an  appro- 
priate treatment  for  women  who,  with  all  their  faults  and  follies, 
have  shown  that  they  possess  characteristics  of  sincerity,  en- 
durance, and  courage  in  which  the  ordinary  criminal  is  con- 
spicuously lacking?" 


SLAV  AGAINST  TEUTON 

THE  UPHEAVAL  of  Slavic  patriotism  and  a  racial  spirit 
of  unification  has  set  the  beacon-tires  ablaze  from 
Tzernagora  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Germans 
saw  this  when  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  defied  Austria  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale  when  his  claims 
upon  conquered  Turkey  were  being  weighed  by  the  Powers. 
A  new  war  fund  was  immediately  proposed  by  the  German 
Chancellor  and  the  whole  country  was  set  on  the  qui  vive.  How 
powerful  this  Slavic  movement  is  and  what  a  new  impul.se  it  has 

received  from  the  Balkan  vic- 
tories may  be  judged  from 
what  the  St.  Petersburg  cor- 
res])ondent  of  The  Daily  Tele- 
ynipli  (London)  says  in  descrilv 
ing  a  Slav  demonstration  of  a 
recent  date.  We  read  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Russian  capital: 

"It  was  tho  first  time  in 
Ru.ssian  history  that  the 
authorities  swerved  from  the 
written  and  unwritten  law  and 
allowed  a  national  manifesta- 
tion to  be  organized  system- 
atically and  legalized  it  in 
advance.  They  thus  contrib- 
uted to  summon  from  the  vast 
depths  of  popular  passion 
unruly  spirits  which  they  may 
be  unable  to  control  by  law. 

"Scores  of  thousands  of 
representative  men  of  all  class- 
es, particularly  the  military, 
generals,  and  officers,  members 
of  the  Duma,  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire,  dignitaries, 
professors,  students,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  engineers,  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Government.  The  mani- 
festation ended  with  the  ex- 
pression of  deadly  opposition 
to  friendship  or  conciliation 
toward  Austria  and  to  a  policy 
Avhich  alone  can  ward  off  a 
European  war." 

The  enthusiasm  extends  far 
beyond  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  are  told.  The  execra- 
tion of  the  people  is  directed  against  Austria,  whose  policy  is 
hostile  to  the  Balkan  Slavs.     To  quote  further: 

"The  countrj'  is  ablaze  with  excitement.  The  minds  of  the 
politicians  of  every  color,  including  the  Constitutional  Democrats, 
are  forced  to  consider  the  tormenting  problem  of  the  Slav  against 
the  German,  to  which  in  ordinary  times  hardly  one  in  a  thousand 
would  paj'  even  passing  attention.  The  tide  of  popular  passion 
is  rising  and  may  at  any  moment  annihilate  the  paper  barriers 
set  against  it  by  men  who,  tho  well  meaning  and  straightforward 
and  loj'al,  are  not  born  to  rule  a  storm  or  ride  a  whirlwind. 
There  is  no  sustaining  genius  on  the  side  of  peace. 

"The  root  of  the  movement  is  twofold — namely,  sympathy 
with  their  Slav  brethren  abroad  and  a  desire  for  a  radical,  per- 
haps a  revolutionarj-,  change  at  home.  The  latter  element  may 
be  largely  unconscious,  but  it  is  operative.  This  compound 
movement,  which  may  be  termed  anti-Austrian  for  shortness,  is 
fast  possessing  itself  of  a  force  which  without  exaggeration  may 
be  called  dangerous." 

The  pan-Slavs  of  Russia  are  in  full  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Balkans.  They  would  drive  Austria  out  of  the 
Slavic  provinces  and  institute  war  to  the  knife  with  Teuton 
usurpation  or  intimidation.  Yet  they  also  are  partly  actuated 
by  the  idea  that  the  movement  they  are  instituting  may  bring 
about  great  changes  in   Russia,   too,   and   the  same   thought 
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8trt«ngthfiia    thotlotfrrriiiijiti.m   of    tlu>    (loveriimont   to    aland 

pat: 

"With  tht«  victories  of  tho  neo-Slavs  tlm  almost  potent  in- 
thu'iu-fs  of  tlu«  (lisc()iit«-iit»'tl  chiss.'s  iind  individuals  are  a<-<iuirinf,' 
frt'sli  fonrtdi-nft'  and  fatffuL  intensity.  Tho  most  weighty  (con- 
sideration that  now  qiilitattis  on  tho  Government  side  and  mili- 
tates for  P^iiropt-an  p^aoe  is  the  prowinn  conviction  among  tiie 
Monarchists  that  if  t-he  Ministers  once  allow  the  n'ins  of  power 
to  slip  from  their  hands,  as  they  are  now  on  the  point  of  doing, 
eager  demagogs  may  snatch  them  up  who  would  bo  more 
intent  on  domestic  changes  of  a  subversive  character  than  upon 
succoring  King  Nicholas  or  winning  Scutari  for  Montenegro." 


HOUSING   PRUSSIA'S   POOR 

THE  HIGH  VALUE  of  the  land  in  places  where  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  dwell  causes  several  very  unfortunate 
conditions  to  arise.  The  buildings  must  be  high  and 
the  apartments  small,  while  every  inch  of  ground  has  to  be 
utilized,  so  that  open  spaces  to  give  light  and  fresh  air  are  seldom 
sufficiently  pro^  ided  for.  This  is  the  case  in  all  great  cities,  and 
in  Europe  the  state  of  things  is  such  that  legislation  is  being  called 
upon  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  German  Government,  among 
others,  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  wo  read  in  tho 
Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  that  the  Conservatives,  the 
Catholic  Center,  and  the  various  groups  of  the  Liberal  parties 
are  united  on  this  question,  and  at  this  moment  the  Prussian 
Diet,  or  Landtag,  which  has  in  charge  the  local  government  of 
Berlin,  is  considering  a  bill  which  bids  fair  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  After  enumerating  some  of  the  present 
evils  of  overcrowding,  insanitation,  etc.,  the  Correspondent  out- 
lines the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  as  follows: 

"Before  building-plans  are  passed  in  the  future,  the  require- 
ments of  the  special  class  of  tenants  who  are  to  occupy  them  are 
to  be  carefully  considered,  and  by  this  means  a  check  is  to  be 
placed  on  speculative  building  with  its  concurrent  evils.  Streets, 
squares — in  fact,  entire  quarters — cau  be  given  over  to  a  new  style 
of  building,  in  which  the  houses  can  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  more  open  to  the  air;  they  must  neither  extend 
back  from  the  facade  to  the  present  customary  depth  nor  must 
they  exceed  a  certain  definite  number  of  stories.  Under  existing 
conditions  it  often  happens  that,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  building- 
sites  in  the  midst  of  inhabited  thoroughfares  remain  long  un- 
tenanted, thus  giving  an  unsightlj^  air  to  the  whole  street;  all 
this  is  to  be  done  aAvay  with,  and  the  municipal  authorities  are 
to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  and  developing  such  sites  at  a 
fixt  rate  of  compensation." 

The  building  inspectors,  too,  are  to  be  given  larger  powers  and 
can  condemn  buildings  already  standing,  unless  they  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  and  we  read: 

"It  pro\'ides  them  with  the  authority  to  take  active  steps  even 
in  the  case  of  existing  buildings  which  are  badly  planned  or  merely 
overcrowded.  Furthermore,  it  contains  definite  and  strict 
regulations  concerning  the  exact  area  of  square  feet  to  be  set 
apart  for  each  person,  both  in  the  case  of  sleeping-apartments  and 
other  rooms.  All  rooms  intended  either  for  bed-  or  living-rooms 
must  be  duly  passed  by  the  authorities  as  suitable  for  the  purpose 
for  which  thej^  are  intended.  Each  municipality  is  to  have 
absolute  control  in  these  matters.  Communities  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  must  create  a  special  municipal 
department  to  deal  with  these  questions,  whereas  smaller  com- 
munities are  also  entitled  to  take  this  step,  if  so  disposed.  These 
departments  wiU  also  have  to  keep  themselves  informed  concern- 
ing tlie  existence  of  verj^  small  dwellings  in  their  particular  dis- 
tricts. As  soon  as  a  dwelling  of  this  land  becomes  vacant,  the 
landlord  A\'ill  be  obliged  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  department 
in  question,  so  that  the  latter  wiU  always  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
those  seeking  habitations  of  this  kind  with  information  concern- 
ing the  existing  vacancies.  The  authorities  are  to  have  the  right 
to  send  their  inspectors  to  examine  all  rooms  intended  for  hu- 
man habitation,  and  all  the  offices  pertaining  to  them;  at  the 
same  time,  the  landlord  or  his  representative  will  be  bound  to 
supply  any  information  that  may  be  required  by  the  municipal 
inspectors." 


BRAZIL  WELCOMING  THE  JAPANESE 

IN'  CONTRAST  to  California's  attitude  toward  the  Japanese, 
Urazil  is  offering  alluring  terms  to  encourage  the  .settlement 
of  Japanese  laborers  on  its  farm  lands.  Japan  has,  of  course, 
accepted  the  invitation  with  ala<;rity  and  is  about  to  send  a 
contingent  of  3,000  emigrants.  Should  this  experiment  prove 
a  success,  she  will  send  Brazil  some  4,000  annually  for  several 
years  to  come.  How  anxious  the  Brazilian  authorities  are  to 
attract  Japanese  settlers  may  be  gathered  from  the  inducements 
which  they  offered  to  a  Japanese  emigration  company  at  Tokyo. 
As  reported   bj'   the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  those  inducements  include: 

(1)  a  free  grant  of  122,500  acres  of  land  in  tho  state  of  Silo  Paulo; 

(2)  the  privilege  of  acquiring  more  neighboring  land  as  the 
Jai)anese  colony  grows;  (3)  the  estabhshment  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  Government, 
and  (4)  the  payment  by  the  Government  of  transportation  for 
every  immigrant.  In  consideration  of  these  privileges  the 
Japanese  immigration  company  is  under  obUgation  to  send  to 
Siio  Paulo  at  least  100  families  of  agricultural  settlers  a  year 
for  five  years  beginning  with  the  current  year. 

The  above  offer  was  made  by  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  in  1910, 
when  its  legislature  passed  a  special  law  authorizing  the  executive 
department  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Since  then  several  Japanese 
agents  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  section  where  the  projected  Japanese  colony  is 
to  be  located.  The  investigation  revealed,  the  Jiji  informs  us, 
that  the  land  is  eminently  suited  for  the  culture  of  rice,  a  staple 
which  is  in  great  demand  in  Brazil.  Dr.  Yazukuri,  one  of  the 
agricultural  experts  who  inquired  into  the  matter  on  the  spot, 
publishes  the  following  statements  as  to  the  general  prospects 
of  Japanese  immigration  to  Brazil: 

"There  are  at  present  some  4,000  Japanese  immigrants  in 
Brazil,  mostly  employed  on  coffee  plantations.  These  immi- 
grants, like  those  from  other  countries,  had  the  major  part  of 
their  transportation  paid  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  As  the 
chief  source  of  its  revenue  is  export  duty  on  coffee,  the  Govern- 
ment is  anxious  to  increase  the  production  of  coffee  by  attracting 
foreign  laborers  for  the  plantations. 

"Both  the  Government  and  the  public  are  decidedly  friendly 
toward  the  Japanese.  They  seem  to  think  that  our  laborers  are 
more  reliable,  frugal,  industrious,  and  less  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  drinking  and  gambling  than  laborers  of  other  nationalities. 
The  Brazihan  people  entertain  no  prejudice  against  the  Japanese. 
There  is  no  discrimination  against  the  Japanese  in  the  matter  of 
naturalization,  altho  the  peoples  of  other  Oriental  countries  are 
not  admitted  to  citizenship.  Any  Japanese  who  owns  land  in 
Brazil  or  who  has  married  a  Brazilian  woman  can  become 
a  citizen. 

"The  leniency  and  large-mindedness  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment are  almost  amazing.  The  Japanese  immigrants  who  are 
now  in  the  country  are  mostly  contract  laborers,  bound  by  con- 
tract to  work  on  the  coffee  plantations  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  But  some  of  these  immigrants  do  not  observe  the  terms 
of  the  contract  and  seek  more  remunerative  employment  than 
that  offered  by  the  plantation.  And  yet  the  Government  has 
never  interfered  with  the  action  of  such  faithless  immigrants, 
declaring  that  no  legal  action  will  profit  the  Government  if 
the  immigrant  himself  does  not  feel  morally  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  under  which  he  was  brought  to  the 
plantation." 

Commenting  upon  the  new  enterprise  of  the  Tokyo  immigra- 
tion company  above  mentioned,  the  Jiji  says: 

"Our  present  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  50,000,000, 
while  our  annual  output  of  rice  scarcely  exceeds  250,000,000 
bushels.  As  yet  the  supply  of  rice  is  fairly  well  balanced  with 
the  demand,  but  as  our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
500,000  a  year,  the  balance  can  not  long  be  maintained.  The 
amount  of  arable  land  possest  by  our  farmers  is  only  2.45  acres 
each,  Avliile  in  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  the  most  densely 
populated  countries  in  Europe,  the  average  is  2(5.95  acres,  12.25 
acres,  and  4.90  acres,  respectively.  It  is  impossible  to  increase 
the  production  of  rice  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.'' 
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THE  ORGANS  OF  RACE 


THAT  the  so-called  ductless  glands  plaj-  an  important 
part  in  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  a  changed 
environment,  and  hence  in  the  origin  and  differentiation 
of  races,  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Antonio  AI.  Crispin,  of  New  York, 
in  an  article  printed  originally  in  The  Monthly  Cyclopedia  and 
Medical  Bulletin,  and  now  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Dr. 
Crispin's  biological  point  of  view  is  that  the  sort  of  adaptability 
by  which  organisms  fit  themselves  to  their  surroundings  is  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  origin  of  species.  The  "ductless  glands," 
by  virtue  of  the  internal  secretions  which  they  pour  into  the 
blood,  are,  he  believes,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
phenomena  of  this  kind.  He  writes  in 
substance: 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  climatic  condi- 
tions, such  as  warmth,  moisture,  elevation, 
etc.,  exert  a  specific  action  on  the  activity 
of  one  or  other  of  these  glands.  Owing  to 
the  accelerative  functions  of  these  organs, 
they  constitute  the  most  important  factor 
in  fitting  the  individual  for  different  habits 
of  life  and  conditions  and  thereby  in  the 
production  of  the  different  races.  We  know 
to-day  that  the  thyroids,  suprarenal  cap- 
sules, and  hj^pophj^sis  are  organs  of  immense 
importance  to  the  organism,  and  that  thej' 
play  an  important  part  in  the  regulation 
and  maintenance  of  life. 

"Thus  we  find  that  absence  of  the  thy- 
roid in  children  causes  arrest  of  growth  and 
cretinism,  and  absence  of  the  same  organ 
in  the  adult  produces  the  disease  known  as 
mj'xedema.  In  animals  complete  removal 
of  the  thyroid  results  in  death.  While  re- 
moval of  the  parathyroid  causes  tetanic 
symptoms,  there  seems  to  be  a  functional 
antagonism  between  the  thyroids  and 
parathyroids. 

"The  pituitary  body  seems  to  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  body, 
and  to  perform  an  important  function  in 
the  organism.  In  1886  P.  Marie  found 
that  tumors  of  the  hypophj^sis  w^ere  asso- 
ciated with  certain  striking  symptoms, 
such  as  overgrowth  of  certain  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  especially  the  extremities  and 
jaws,  and  unusual  stature  or  gigantism,  the 
whole  constituting  a  condition  which  he  called   'acromegaly.' 

"Certain  glands  of  internal  secretion  supply  the  organism 
with  a  peculiar  substance  which,  upon  gaining  access  to  the 
blood,  neutralizes  certain  poisons  or  specific  substances  which 
accumulate  therein.  A  fact  of  no  less  importance  is  the  correla- 
tion existing  between  them;  they  interact,  and  thus  profoundly 
affect  metabolism  in  its  various  phases. 

"The  environment,  by  virtue  of  its  action  on  these  glands, 
would  tend  either  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  functions.  It  is 
probable  that  in  certain  localities  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
thyroids,  adrenals,  and  hypophysis  are  excited  to  greater  activity. 
The  influence  of  other  localities  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
inhibitive,  the  conditions  being  such  as  to  fail  to  stimulate  the 
glands  referred  to  or  stimulate  other  glands  the  functions  of 
which  are  known  to  be  retardative. 

"It  is  also  a  well-established  fact  that  these  glands  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  thyroids 
and  parathjToids,  alfho  their  actions  are  different.  Removal 
of  the  parathyroids  increases  galvanic  irritabihty. 

"These  ductless  glands  discharge  into  the  circulation  specific 
hormones,  and  probably  play  an  important  role  in  the  production 
of  immunity. 

"Caution  is,  of  course,  needed  in  interpreting  these  interesting 
phenomena,  but  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  these  glands, 


and  tlu'ir  vital  importance  to  the  organism,  wo  can  not  but  bo 
imprest  by  their  apparent  value  in  the  determination  of  adapta- 
bility and  consequently  in  the  production  of  the  different  races 
of  mankind. 

"Excessive  pigmentation  may  be  due  to  altered  activity  of 
the  adrenal  glands;  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
pathology  of  Addison's  disease.  May  it  not  be  that  an  excess 
of  sunlight,  combined  with  the  well-'n^nown  effect  of  altitude,  has 
exerted  a  decided  modifying  action  on  the  adrenal  glands  of  the 
negroes? 

"Altitude  has  operated  in  differentiating  the  inland  people 
from  those  inhabiting  the  coast,  and  has  exaggerated  the  ethnic 
peculiarities  of  given  nations.  The  pigment 
of  the  skin  tends,  as  a  rule,  to  be  lighter  in 
the  higher  altitudes  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  The  influence  of  these  two  fac- 
tors on  the  suprarenal  bodies  would  appear 
to  be  the  same. 

"The  effect  of  temperature  is  very  marked 
not  onlj'  on  the  body  in  general,  but  on  the 
growth  of  the  hair  in  particular.  A  low  tem- 
perature is  apt  to  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  good  protective  coating,  while  a  high 
temperature  acts  in  the  opposite  way.  High 
temperatures  reflexly  stimulate  the  adrenal 
glands  to  produce  an  excess  of  pigment,  while 
diminishing  the  capillary  covering.  Low 
temperatures  have  opposite  effects.  A 
glance  at  the  distribution  of  races  shows  that 
the  greater  amount  of  pigment  obtains  in 
the  tropics,  and  that  as  one  advances  north- 
ward the  complexion  gradually  lightens,  be- 
ing dark  brown  in  Egj'pt,  light  brown  in 
north  Africa,  deep  olive  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, olive  in  south  Europe,  brunette  in 
central  Europe — until  one  comes  to  what 
has  been  called  the  faded  brunette,  or  blonde, 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  Similar  effects  have 
been  produced  on  the  original  inhabitants  of 
our  continent,  the  Indians,  in  whom  differ- 
ent shades  of  coloring  obtain  according  to 
the  latitude." 


DR.    ANTONIO  M.    CRISPIN. 

Who  believes  he  has  discovered  in 
the  ductless  glands  the  factor  that  de- 
termines the  diflferences  of  the  races. 


Abundance  or  scarcity  of  food  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  prolific  cause  of  variability, 
and  Dr.  Crispin  holds  that  it  acts  by  ac- 
celerating or  retarding  the  function  of  the 
glands  in  question.  Certain  kinds  of  food, 
he  says,  have  in  all  probability  a  decided  influence  on  their 
function;  thus,  oatmeal  is  said  to  be  stimulating  to  the  thjToid 
gland.  In  the  light  of  this  view,  the  production  of  food,  char- 
acteristic of  or  more  easily  obtained  than  others  in  a  given 
locaHty,  is  likely  to  influence  the  internal  secretions  of  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  and,  accordingly,  to  affect  their  development. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  influence  of  food  on  the  temperament  of  man  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  earlier  physiologists,  who  came  to  believe 
thoroughlj'  in  the  different  effects  of  various  foods  and  condi- 
ments on  the  human  organism.  Liebig  maintained  that  excess 
of  meat-eating  made  man  more  violent  and  even  ferocious.  At 
present  physiologists  are  more  concerned  with  the  nutritive 
value  of  food,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  calories  yielded, 
than  with  its  effect  on  any  particular  system  of  the  body.  StiU, 
there  is  here  an  uncultivated  field,  a  virgin  soil,  capable  of 
generously  repajning  the  investigator. 

"The  question  stands  thus:  How  does  the  organism  react  to 
the  en^dronment?  How^  does  it  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions? 
In  this  apparently  mj^sterious  process,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
internal  secretions  play  a  preponderant  role  in  that  they  permit 
the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to  external  influences.     The  reaction 
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of  tlu'  iluolU»sft  clund.s  to  Uk's«<  influences  tendH  to  proiluoo  varia- 
tions, whi«-h  art<  likely  tp  Ixt  transmittal  to  sufcowlinj?  genora- 
lioiis.  Such  HiivHUtajrt's  as  th»'  organism  may  havo  a^quirtMl 
throuijh  tlif  f<)titiuu»'<i  n'udjustmciit  <»f  tin-  dudh'ss  glands  nsull 
in  the  survival  of.  the  individuals  liest  llttt'd.  Thi!  iiiHuciKus 
exerted  \>k'\ug  dissimiliar  in  different  liM-aiities,  differentiation 
occurs,  and  this  i,s  the  fxphuuilion  of  the  existing  variety  in 
races." 

NATURAL  ICE-MINES 

CAVKS  AND  PITS  where  ice  is  found  in  summer  are  not 
infrequent.  In  many  cases  the  ice  is  douhtle.ss  of  the 
nature  of  a  glacier — that  is,  it  is  consolidated,  slow- 
melting  snow  left  over  from  the  previous  winter;  but  there  are 
well-authenticated  instances  where  ice  plainly  forms  in  the 
ca\e  while  the  weather  is  warm  outside.  Many  reasons,  phys- 
ical and  chemical,  have  been  advanced;  and  one  still  occasion- 
ally hears  the  classical  explanation,  "Tlie  boy  lied."  According 
to  ^larlin  O.  Andrews,  of   Le- 


high I'niversity,  who  describes 
in  I'fit  I'optdar  Science  Month- 
ly (New  York,  March)  an  ice- 
mine  near  Coudersport,  Pa., 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
facts;  and  his  explanation  is 
that  the  freezing  agent  is  the 
stored  cold  of  the  previous 
winter,  brought  into  play  by  a 
change  of  air  currents.  The 
discover^'  of  this  particular 
"mine"  occurred  while  pros- 
pectors were  looking  for  the 
precious  metals,  reputed  by 
tradition  to  occur  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.    It  seems  that — 

"Mr.  John  Dodd  and  Mr. 
William  O'Neil  were  prospect- 
ing near  Sweden  Valley  when, 
underneath  four  or  five  inches 
of  moss,  they  found  a  thin 
layer  of  solid  ice.  After  level- 
ing off  a  space  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  square  they  dug  a 
shaft  about  six  feet  square  bj^ 
twelve  feet  deep.  At  a  depth 
of  nine  feet  they  found  pet- 
rified wood,  impressions  of 
leaves,  ferns,  and  other  vege- 
tation, also  bones  which  were 
pronounced  to  be  human.  At 
a  lower  depth  a  peculiar  kind 
of  rock  was  found  which  they 
thought  might  contain  gold  or 
silver.  Some  of  ,this  was  as- 
sayed and  found  to  be  of  no 
value.     At  a  depth  of  twelve 

feet  an  aperture  was  found  from  which  came  a  cold  draft.  This 
was  thought  peculiar,  but  nothing  was  done  to  investigate 
farther  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 

"The  following  spring  Mr.  Dodd  found  a  considerable  amount 
of  ice  in  the  mine  but  thought  that  it  had  gathered  there  during 
the  winter  and  had  not  yet  melted.  However,  as  the  warm 
weather  advanced,  the  quantity  of  ice,  instead  of  melting,  as 
was  expected,  began  to  increase,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the 
sides  of  the  shaft  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  a  foot  or 
more  thick  and  large  icicles  were  forming  from  the  opening  at 
the  top. 

"As  winter  again  came  on,  the  ice  began  to  disappear  until 
the  cave  was  nearly  free  from  the  summer's  product.  This 
phenomenon  has  regularly  been  repeated  each  year  since  its 
discovery 

"The  Dingman  Run  Ice  Mine  is  a  more  recent  discovery, 
being  found  on  June  15,  1905,  on  Dingman  Run  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Pelchy.  Mr.  Pelchy,  A\'ith  the  help  of  another  man,  was 
clearing  up  some  brushland  for  farming  when,  in  order  to  get 
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a  better  foothold  on  the  steep  hillside,  he  tore  away  a  little  of 
the  moHS,  which  was  several  inches  deep  at  that  place,  and  found 
pieces  of  ice. 

"  Having  heard  of  the  ice-mine  at  Sweden  Valley  he  began  to 
dig  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  similar  phenom<'non  on  his  owa 
farm.  He  made  an  opening  in  the  hill.sid(;  ten  feet  deep  by 
twenty  across,  finding  crevic(;8  in  the  rock  from  which  he  took 
chunks  of  ice  weighing  twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds.  Noth- 
ing more  was  done  to  bring  this  mine  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  eon.sequently  it  is  known  to  but  very  few  people  even  ia 

Coudersport 

"The  ex[)lanation  of  this  phenomenon  appears  to  lie  in  the 
cold  currents  of  air  issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  along 
the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  air  must  gain  aticess  to  the.se  fissures 
at  some  other  point,  which  must  be  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
that  of  the  pit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  discu.ssion. 

"This  being  true,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  winter  time  the 
column  of  air  directly  over  the  pit  is  cooler  and  consequently 
heavier  than  that  in  the  rock  passages.  Therefore,  it  forces  its 
way  down  into  the  pit  and  up  through  the  rock  strata,  chilling 
the  rocks  to  a  great  depth  and  storing  up  a  vast  quantity  of 

'  cold.'  Wo  see,  then,  that  the 
amount  of  'cold'  which  is 
stored  up,  or  the  depth  to 
which  the  rocks  are  chilled  at 
the  beginning  of  warm  weather 
in  the  spring,  depends  upon 
the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter. 

"As  the  warm  weather  comes 
on  the  column  of  air  over  the 
pit  becomes  heated  and  is  dis- 
placed by  the  cold,  heavy  air 
flowing  down  out  of  the  pas- 
sages. This  cold  current  of  air 
freezes  any  surface  water  which 
flows  over  the  edges  of  the  pit 
and  maintains  a  freezing  tem- 
perature as  long  as  the  supply 
of  'cold'  in  the  hill  lasts,  after 
which  the  circulation  of  air 
ceases  and  the  ice  formation 

melts 

"It  is  evident  that  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  circula- 
tion takes  place  depends  upon 
the  difference  in  temperature 
of  the  two  air  columns.  That 
is,  the  cold  outward  current  is 
much  more  noticeable  on  hot 
days  than  on  cool  days  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  the 
strongest  inward  current  is 
noticed  on  the  coldest  days. 

"This  fact  accounts  for  the 
common  belief  that  the  freez- 
ing takes  place  more  rapidly 
and  that  the  mine  is  colder  on 
hot  than  on  cool  days. 

"The  temperature  of  the 
mine,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
air  as  it  issues  from  the  crev- 
ices, remains  practically  con- 
stant throughout  the  summer,  which  is  proved  by  thermometer 
readings.  However,  the  difference  between  this  constant  temper- 
ature and  the  temperature  prevailing  outside  the  mine  is  obvi- 
ously greatest  on  the  hottest  days,  and  therefore,  as  one  enters 
the  mine,  the  contrast  is  more  noticeable.  This  causes  one  to  be- 
Heve  that  the  mine  is  colder  when  it  really  is  not.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  ice  is  formed  most  rapidly  during  the  hottest 
weather.  This  is  not  because  the  temperature  of  the  mine  is 
lower,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  of  air  is  more  rapid;  that  is,  a  greater  quantity  of 
cold   air   issues  from  the   numerous    apertures,  and  a  greater 

amount  of   'cold'  is  available  for  the  formation  of  ice 

"If  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  may 
say,  with  truth,  that  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  the  heat 
of  summer  which  causes  the  ice  to  form,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  not  disregard  the  fact  that  it  is  the  severity  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  rock  strata 
which  make  it  possible  for  the  heat  of  summer  to  produce  this 
peculiar  phenomenon.'^ 
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ANIMALS  AS  FOOD   FACTORIES 

ULTIMATELY  we  are  ali  vegetarians.  The  nutriment 
that  we  take  to  replenish  our  bodies  and  renew  our 
energies  comes  from  plants;  no  animal  can  manufac- 
ture it.  Where  we  get  it  from  animal  flesh  we  take  it  second- 
hand, and  always  at  a  sacrifice  of  energy,  for  much  of  the  orig- 
inal energy-  of  the  animal's  plant  food  went  to  maintain  its  own 
vitality.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  animals  convert  into  human 

food     many     vegetable     sub-  

stances  that  could  not  be  used 
directly,  such  a*;  hay  and  grass. 
If  there  is  a  moral  in  this,  it  is 
doubtless  that,  looking  upon 
the  choice  of  foods  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  we 
should  exterminate  all  animals 
not  a\ailable  for  human  food 
and  feed  the  remainder  only  on 
foodstuffs  that  are  inedible  by 
us.  Grains  and  green  vege- 
tables, for  instance,  we  should 
always  eat  directly;  our  hay, 
grass,  and  leaves  we  should 
take  through  the  intermediary 
of  beef  or  mutton.  All  this  is 
treated  editoriallj-  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  A  merican  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  March 
22).     Says  this  paper: 


and  milling  which  brings  about  an  extensive  communition  of 
these  products.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  also  accomplished 
by  effective  mastication,  which,  however,  is  ordinarily  efficient 
to  only  a  small  degree  in  rendering  the  texture  of  resistant  food- 
stuffs satisfactory  for  good  utilization. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  vegetable  foodstuffs 
which  are  easily  digested  by  man  are  advantageously  used 
directly  in  our  diet.  The  ultimate  value  of  animal  production 
lies,  in  part,  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  mankind  to  transform 
into  more  readily  utilizable  food  products  nutrient  materials 
for  which  the  human  organism  is  not  well  adapted.     It  follows, 

therefore,  that  in  order  to  fur- 
nish nutriment  to  the  maxi- 
mum population  from  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  lan<l,  the 
more  dig<stible  vegetable  prod- 
ucts should  be  applied  di- 
rectly for  the  nutrition  of  man, 
whereas  the  more  resistant 
ones  should  be  converted  to 
iiis  use  through  the  intexmedi- 
ation  of  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals. The  respective  roh's  of 
the  two  types  of  organisms 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
whenever  conditions  ari.se 
which  call  for  a  maximum 
utilization  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  population.  " 


ICICLES    FORMING    FROM 
In  the  Sweden 
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"The  problem  of  the  cost  of  production  of  our  nutrients  is 
one  that  appears  to  be  growing  in  importance  and  seriousness 
from  decade  to  decade.  In  the  extensive  use  of  animal  foods, 
so  common  in  most  civilized  nations  to-day,  it  is  rarely  borne 
in  mind  that  the  production  of  this  type  of  nutrient  involves  a 
conversion  of  plant  food  into  animal  foodstuffs — a  transforma- 
tion inevitably  necessitating  a  sacrifice  of  considerable  energy. 
The  animal  which  devours  the  plant  products  requires  no  small 
proportion  of  the  stored  energj-  for  its  own  maintenance,  that 
is,  its  normal  life  processes;  accordingly  the  residue  available 
for  the  production  of  meat  and  fat  or  the  secretion  of  milk,  which 
may  become  available  to  man  as  dietary  articles,  must  repre- 
sent a  correspondingly  smaller  portion  of  the  actual  nutrients 
t)riginally  stored  in  the  plant  ingested.  One  is,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  asking  to  what  extent  it  may  be  possible  or  desirable  for 
mankind  to  attempt  to  avoid  this  intermediate  waste  of  energy 
by  making  direct  use  in  larger  proportion  of  the  plant  products 
which  are  ordinarily  converted  to  our  advantage  by  the  her- 
bivorous animal. 

"In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  diverse  character  of  some  of  the  plant  products  which  are 
ordinarily  consumed  by  man  and  the  plant-eating  animals,  re- 
spectively. The  latter  utihze  such  natural  products  as  straw, 
grass,  leaves,  etc.,  which  ordinarily  form  no  part  of  the  human 
dietary.  An  inspection  of  these  products  reveals  at  once  their 
relative  richness  in  cellulose  and  related  substances,  which  are 
not  rendered  available  to  the  human  indi\'idual  in  nutrition, 
but  evidently  are  not  without  some  nutrient  value  to  the  ani- 
mals which  consume  them.  Probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  enabling  the  herbivorous  animals  to  utihze  such  ma- 
terials as  have  been  referred  to  hes  in  the  part  played  in  them 
by  certain  types  of  aUmentarj'  bacteria  which  e.xert  sufficient 
solvent  action  on  the  cellulose  envelops  of  various  types  of 
plant  materials  to  Uberate  their  more  digestible  contents  for 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  digestive  juices  of  the  animal,  and, 
perhaps,  also  to  convert  the  insoluble  and  unavailable  cellulose 
into  fermentation  products  which  may  still  have  a  certain  degree 
of  nutrient  value  in  the  organism.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear,  from 
such  experimental  evidence  as  is  available  at  the  present  day, 
that  cellulose  is  disintegrated  in  the  aUmentary  tract  of  her- 
bivorous animals  to  an  extent  which  never  occurs  in  the  diges- 
tive tube  of  man.  The  only  comparable  factor  which  can  enable 
the  human  organism  to  hberate  the  foodstuffs  from  their  im- 
per\'ious  coverings  in  the  cereals,  etc.,  is  the  process  of  grinding 


ECLIPSES  AND  THE 
EARTH'S  MAGNETISM— It 
has  long  been  believed  that  the 

earth's  magnetism  is  of  solar 

origin,  altho  the  connection 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Violent  disturbances 
on  the  sun's  surface,  such  as  those  which  appear  to  us  as  .sun 
spots,  are  often  accompanied  by  equally  violent  alterations 
in  the  earth's  magnetic  field.  It  would  seem  probable,  theui 
that  by  interposing  an  opaque  screen  between  us  and  the  sun, 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  radiation,  the  influences  that  disturb  the 
earth's  magnetism  might  also  be  cut  off.  This  is  precisely 
what  occurs  when  the  moon  steps  in  between  sun  and  earth  in  a 
solar  eclipse. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Observatory  of  Cosmical 
Physics  at  Tortosa,  Spain,  observations  are  described  that  in- 
dicate the  cutting  off  of  the  solar  magnetic  influence  by  the 
passage  of  the  moon  across  its  disk.  The  report  of  the  observer, 
Father  Ricardo  Cirera,  S.  J.,  is  epitomized  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
March  13),  where  we  read: 

"A  few^  days  before  the  eclipse  a  perturbation  was  discovered 
in  the  curves  recorded  by  the  magnetographs  of  the  observatory. 
It  was  of  sHght  importance,  and  the  observers  had  no  great 
hopes  that  the  eclipse,  which  was  only  partial  at  Tortosa,  would 
have  any  clear  effect.  So  they  were  agreeably  surprized  when, 
after  the  development  of  the  film  of  the  photographic  record, 
they  were  able  to  prove  that  the  perturbation  of  the  day  before 
had  almost  disappeared  during  the  eclipse  at  Tortosa. 

"After  receiving  the  records  and  the  magnetic  curves  of  divers 
other  observers,  they  were  able  to  show  that  the  perturbation 
observed  at  this  time  in  Tortosa  was  local  and  not  general,  con- 
trary to  that  which  took  place  during  the  eclipse  of  1905,  which 
corresponded  to  a  ma.ximum  of  solar  activity.  But  wherever 
magnetic  perturbations,  altho  unconnected  with  that  at  Tor- 
tosa, existed,  the  same  remarkable  calm  was  noted  during  the 
eclipse.  Thus,  in  the  curves  obtained  at  Malonne,  in  Belgium, 
on  the  exact  line  of  centraUty  ...  the  disturbances  diniihished 
and  even  disappeared  for  the  moment,  reappearing  after  the 
eclipse. 

"Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  general  causes  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  and  of  its  perturbations,  it  would  appear  that  the 
phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the  sun's  radiation;  for  when  the 
moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the  value  of  the  divers 
elements  of  the  earth's  magnetism  undergoes  a  modification  that 
results  in  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  average  daily  value." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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JOINTED  TROLLEY-CARS 

TIIK  AKTICULATED  or  jointod  locomotives  used  on 
some  far-western  roads  were  recently  described  in  these 
columns.  A  similar  principle  is  now  used  in  certain  cars 
on  the  Boston  strctt  Vail  ways,  where  it  is  desired  to  accommo- 
date the  maximum  nuiiil>«>r  of  passengers  and  at  the  same  time 


operatt'd  in  the  revcrs«^  direction  the  pusli-hutton  cover  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  conductor,  so  that  only  one  button  can  be  operated 
at  a  time.  Four  500-watt  Consolidated  car-heaters  are  in- 
stalled under  th<>  platform  in  the  intermediate  section,  and  these 
a<l<l  fjreatly  to  the  comfcjrt  of  the  conductor  and  to  that  of  pas- 
si-ngers  entering  the  car  in  wintry  weather,  as  the  payment  of 
fan>s  is  made  in  a  reasonably  warm  compartment  instead  of  in  a 
cold  vestibule.  The  ends  of  tlu;  (;nd-sections  are  equipped  with 
folding  steps  operated  with  the  doors  which 
I       are  under  the  control  of  the  motorman." 


ivay  Juurnal,"  New  York. 

THE    JOINTED    CARS    TAKING    A    CURVE. 
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adjust  the  ear  easily  to  sharp  curves.  The  jointed  ears  are 
made  by  connecting  two  old  cars  with  a  vestibule  resembling 
somewhat  that  between  two  Pullmans,  which  is  also  used  for 
the  pay-as-you-enter  feature.  We  read  in  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal  (New  York,  March  29) : 

"The  main  object  sought  in  the  design  of  the  car,  aside  from 
its  effective  utilization  of  a  heavj'  investment  in  small  rolling- 
stock  units  of  low-carrjdng  capacity,  was  to  obtain  a  car  capable 
of  holding  at  least  as  many  passengers  as  the  standard  semi- 
convertible  cars  owned  by  the  company  and  to  produce  a  piece 
of  rolling-stock  which  could  be  used  on  narrow  streets  and  on 
short  curves  without  dangerous  overhang,  at  the  same  time 
providing  improved  facilities  for  convenience  and  safety  to 
passengers  when  entering  or  leaving.  The  first  car  of  this  type 
has  been  in  ser\ice  since  early  in  September,  1912,  and  has  met 
with  complete  success,  both  from  the  company's  point  of  view 
and  from  that  of  the  public.  A  second  ear  of  this  general  type 
has  lately  been  placed  in  commission,  and  a  number  of  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  its  design,  the  most  nota- 
ble feature  being  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  stepless  oper- 
ation. In  the  new  car  the  floor  of  the  center  section,  where 
the  doors  are  located,  is  arranged  with  a  lower  level  than  the 
first  car  of  the  type,  so  that  passengers  step  directly  from  the 
street  into  the  intermediate  compartment,  which  is  located 
fourteen  inches  above  the  roadway.  This  is  an  unusually 
low  height  of  step,  and  the  car  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
stepless  in  the  same  sense  as  the  so-called  stepless  center- 
entrance  cars  now  operating  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
Boroughs,  New  York  City 

"After  the  passenger  has  stept  into  the  center  compartment 
and  deposited  his  fare  in  a  Johnson  fare-box  in  the  middle  of  the 
compartment,  a  second  step  of  ten  inches  is  taken  in  order  to 
approach  the  doorway  leading  into  either  end-section,  and  this 
platform  within  the  central  compartment  has  a  ramp  with  a 
rise  of  two  inches  between  the  outer  edge  and  the  step  riser 
which  is  surmounted  prior  to  entering  the  end-seotion 

"The  car  is  equipped  in  the  vestibules  with  electric  bells 
operated  by  push-buttons  located  on  the  pipe  framing  which 
carries  the  fare-box.  When  the  ear  is  running  only  the  bell  in 
the  forward  vestibule  and  one  in  the  center  compartment  are  in 
circuit,  a  metallic  covering  being  provided  for  the  push-button 
which  controls  the  bell  in  the  rear  vestibule.     When  the  car  is 


HAT  STORMS  may  be  made  to  give 
warnings  of  their  approach   by  the 
telephone,  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  plant  for  wireless  telegraphy,  has  been 
known  for  some   time.     Thunderstorms  have 
been   detected   at   a   great  distance  bj'  this 
means.     It  has  remained  for  a  French  meteor- 
ologist, Franck  Duroquier,  to  show  that  every 
change  of  weather,  great  or  slight,  is  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  electric  disturbances 
which,  acting  on  a   distant  wireless  system, 
give  rise   to  specific  sounds  in  a  telephonic 
receiver    connected     therewith.       So     every 
change  will  send  a  warning  of  its  approach, 
and  the  experienced  operator  can  distinguish 
at  once  the  group  of  sounds  that  signifies  an 
approaching  cold  wave  from  that  which  her- 
alds a  fog,  and  so  on.     These  sounds  are  due, 
Mr.  Duroquier  finds,  to  subsidiary  or  "para- 
sitic" waves  of  the  atmosphere  that  accompanj'  all  great  dis- 
turbances and  that  vary  in  their  number,  character,  intensi- 
ties, and  grouping  according  to  the  particular  weather  condition 


THE    CONNECTING    VESTIBULE, 

Which  converts  two  old-style  cars  into  a  capacious,  flexible,  pay- 
as-you-enter  vehicle. 


that    they   attend.     Says   Mr.    Duroquier,  writing  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  La  Nature  (Paris,  March  1): 

"Every  meteorologic  disturbance  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
an  electric  disturbance  that  may  be  signaled,  when  it  begins, 
over  an  extended  radius,  by  Hertzian  receivers  sensitive  to  the 
parasitic  waves   that  arise  from   the  stormy  meeting  of  the 
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atmospheric  billows.  Thus  one  of  the  unexpected  advantages 
of  wireless  telegraphy  is  that  it  lends  itself  to  the  studj'  of  the 
electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  furnishes  useful  information 
in  the. prediction  of  the  weather. 

"Hitherto  the  aid  given  by  the  new  science  has  been  limited 
to  the  prediction  of  thunderstorms.  Bells  or  writing  devices, 
mounted  on  a  coherer  or  on  electrolytic  detectors  are  in  operation 
in  most  observatories;  each  outburst  of  a  storm,  acting  at  a 
distance  on  these  devices,  is  revealed  by  a  sound  or  by  a  sudden 
deformation  of  the  graphic  curve  on  a  recorder 

"A  much  simpler  method  of  observation  is  that  of  listening  to 
the  telephone,  a  plan  which  has  only  just  been  discovered  and 
which  is  able  to  give  information  of  inestimable  value  over  an 
immense  circle  of  investigation. 

"We  have  regularly  studied  the  parasitic  waves  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  this  way  for  a  whole  year  .  .  .  and  have  been  struck, 
not  only  with  the  variety  of  these  parasites,  but  with  the  special 
characteristics  that  they  take  on  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  that 
they  accompany  or  precede. 

"Storm,  cold,  rain,  and 
tempest  announce  their  ap- 
proach in  the  telephonic  re- 
ceivers of  a  wireless  telegraphic 
post  by  characteristic  signs 
that  are  easily  recognized. 

"Violent  cracklings  indicate 
a  nearby  thunderstorm,  ap- 
proaching if  the  noises  grow 
more  frequent,  receding  if 
they  become  less  frequent  and 
feebler. 

"A  hail-cloud  passing  near 
the  antenna  causes  a  slight 
whistling  in  the  receivers,  due 
to  the  rapid  succession  of  dis- 
charges between  the  electrified 
hailstones  as  they  encounter 
each  other 

"A  fall  of  temperature,  a 
spring  frost,  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  dry,  infrequent, 
weak  noises. 

"If  the  wind  is  about  to 
change,  the  parasites  are  of 
slight  wave-length  and  seem 
to  form  in  groups. 

"Numerous  cracklings,  with 
which  are  mingled,  from  time 
to  time,  with  some  regularity, 
powerful  detonations,  precede 
great  barometric  depressions 
and  herald  tempests. 

"The  approach  of  rain, 
snow,  or  fog,  by  improving 
the  conduetibility  of  the  air 
and  soil,  favors  radiotelegraph- 
ic  communication;  cold  and 
dryness,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
terfere with  it. 

"There  are  parasites  of  all 
intensities — of  all  kinds,  and  of 

all  wave-lengths,  just  as  there  are  an  infinitj'  of  meteorologic 
phenomena 

"It  would  doubtless  be  rash  to  base  on  our  data  alone  a  table 
for  forecasting  the  weather,  but  w^e  are  persuaded  that  our  study 
of  the  electric  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  will  lead  to  an 
art  of  meteorologic  prediction,  and  that  sure  prognostications 
can  be  obtained  from  general  observations,  organized  with 
judgment. 

"Governments  that  have  established  meteorological  stations 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  na\'igation,  should 
surely  be  interested  in  the  organization,  at  these  stations,  of 
aerologic  investigation  through  the  use  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

"The  necessary  material  would  not  be  expensive  and  would 
be  easy  to  install;  the  methods  of  observation  would  be  simple, 
and  the  staff  of  the  station  would  not  be  overburdened 

"Doubtless  comparison  of  the  data  thus  obtained  with  the 
ordinary  meteorological  bulletins  will  soon  reveal  a  close  relation 
between  them — a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  in  accordance 
with  which  a  new  and  exact  science  of  weather  prognostication 
may  be  developed." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


"FARE,    PLEASE." 
A  feature  not  to  be  overlooked. 


RIPENING  FRUIT  BY  ELECTRICITY 

FEW  OF  US  KNOW  what  a  really  good  banana  tastes  like, 
for  most  of  us  live  at  some  distance  from  the  pla<.'e  where 
tho  bananas  grow.  Obviously  the  fruit  can  not  be  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  those  that  we  get  are  ripened  artificially, 
or  more  frequently  not  thoroughly  ripened  at  all.  A  method  of 
artificial  ripening  that  shall  rival  that  effected  by  the  sun's 
ra^s  while  the  bunch  hangs  on  the  tree  is  evidently  desirable. 
A  firm  in  Spokane,  Washington,  believes  that  it  has  solved  the 
problem  by  the  installation  of  electrically-heated  banana- 
ripening  rooms.  Says  The  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Elec- 
trician (Chicago,  March  22): 

"The  experiment  was  carried  out  by  placing  heaters  on  the 

side  of  the  wall  about  two  feet 
above  the  floor  line,  and  altho 
the  temperature  varied  five 
degrees  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  it  A^as  proven  that 
100  per  cent,  of  the  fruit 
could  be  marketed,  and  a 
permanent  installation  was  im- 
mediately put  in  both  rooms. 
These  rooms  are  16  by  18  by 
7  feet  and  have  a  capacity  of 
200  bunches  each." 


By  means  of  a  fan  the  air  is 
blown  through  the  heaters 
against  a  distributing  board 
into  the  room.  There  is  ho 
appreciable  difference  in  tem- 
perature in  any  part  of  the 
room,  which  ensures  equal 
ripening.  At  first  a  thermo- 
stat was  installed,  but  this 
was  found  unnecessary,  as  an 
even  temperature  could  be 
maintained  without  its  use. 
That  other  fruits  are  now 
ripened  artificially  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  and  that  there 
is  probably  a  great  future  to 
this  industry,  we  learn  from  a 
notice  in  the  "Current  Com- 
ment" department  of  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  (Chicago). 
Persimmons  and  dates,  es" 
pecially,  may  be  treated  in 
this  way: 


"It  is  found  that  dates  in  California  and  Arizona  only  excep- 
tionally reach  maturity,  but,  as  shown  by  experiments  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department,  they  can  be  matured 
by  artificial  means.  In  an  interesting  article  Prof.  Francis  E. 
Lloyd  explains  that  fruits,  the  astringency  of  which  in  the 
unripe  state  is  due  to  tannin,  after  ripening  contain  just  as 
much  tannin  as  before,  but  that  it  has  undergone  a  change  or 
combination  with  some  other  substance  which  prevents  the 
solution  of  the  tannin  in  the  saliva  and  hence  obviates  its 
astringent  taste  and  action.  This  effect  may  be  brought 
about,  in  the  case  of  dates  and  persimmons,  by  means  of  heat, 
alcohol,  carbon  dioxid,  or  acetic  acid.  The  case  of  the  Cali- 
fornia oranges  recently  condemned  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  not  come  in  the  same 
class.  Oranges  have  no  starch  to  be  converted  into  sugar;  hence 
the  sweating  process  to  which  these  oranges  were  subjected 
merely  colored  them  artificially  instead  of  ripening  them. 
Indeed,  the  ground  on  which  the  Government  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  the  fruit  mentioned  above  was  that  it  was  mis- 
branded  as  naturally  ripened  fruit.  Fruit  actually  ripened 
by  artificial  means  can  not  be  said  to  be  unwholesome." 


Letters    aw  id   Art 


INTERVIEWING  A   CUBIST 


IV  VOL  DON'T  "feel"  a  cubist  picture,  {jive  it  up.  But 
above  all  things  don't  ask  anybody  who  is  supposed  to 
know,  or  who  insinuates  that  he  knows,  to  explain  anything. 
It  puts  him  in  a  bad  humor.  If  you  should  ever  chance  to  meet 
Picasso,  the  Spanish  painter  and  arch-Cubist,  you  would  be  put 
upon  your  honor  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  him,  for  it  would 
spoil  the  whoh'  evening  for  him,  and  he  would  become  morose  and 
wouldn't  talk  at  all.  Kate  Carew,  the  clever  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Tribune,  met  him  rt^cently  in  Paris,  but  had  to  be 
put  under  bond  to  keep  the  peace  before  the  door  was  opened  to 
this  vision.  Her  hostess  who  arranged  the  meeting  confest 
that  she  understood  all  about  these  squares  of  canvas  that 
emulate  the  paving-stones  of  the  street,  but  she,  too,  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  any  net  of  revelations.  Only  she  did  it  "sweetly." 
"One  can't  explain  these  things.  You  must  simply  find  them  for 
yourself.  .  .  .  I  always  understand,  of  course."  The  correspond- 
ent tried  to  acquire  the  understanding  mind  before  she  encoun- 
tered Picasso  in  person,  and,  under  the  benign  smile  of  her  hostess, 
e.xercised  her  ingenuity  upon  one  or  two  pictures  of  Matisse,  the 
first  of  the  innovators: 

"I  was  out  in  the  cold.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  me 
with  such  an  eager,  inquiring,  young  mind,  too! 

"I  looked  at  the  biggest  Alatisse. 

"It  showed  gentlemen  and  ladies,  old  enough  to  know  better, 
verj'  lightly  clad  for  the  time  of  year  or  any  time  of  year. 

"They  appeared  to  be  eating  fruit  and  thinking. 


frum  "  The  Evening  Sun." 

THE  RUDE  DESCENDING  A  STAIRCASE. 
A  near-Cubist  interpretation  of  a  daily  subway  demonstration. 

"  'Anything  to  do  with  the  Garden  of  Eden?'  I  inquired, 
tentatively. 

"It  had. 

"My  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  was  getting  on,  and 
my  head  swelled  a  little. 


"Tims  encouraged,  I  progrest  still  further.  1  went  and 
sfjuinted  at  some  i)ink  and  blue  and  yellow  chry.santhemum-like 
splotches. 

"  'Do  you  know,'  I  said  dreamily,  'I  seem  to  get  a  kind  of 
Japanese    feeling    here,' 
and  I  put  my  head  a  tri- 
fle to  the  side  and  gazed. 

"  'There  you  are!'  ex- 
claimed my  hostess  tri- 
umphantly. 'That's  just 
it.  That's  what  I  mean. 
One  can't  explain  these 
things.  One  must  feel. 
One  must  not  look  for 
details,  one  must  get  an 
impression,  an  emotion. 
That  is  a  portrait  of 
Matisse's  wife  in  her 
Japanese  kimono.' 

"It  seemed  to  have 
been  an  excellent  guess. 
I  was  in  luck. 

"Now,  between  our- 
selves, I  never  did  find 
Mme.  Matisse  in  the 
picture,  but  I  am  prac- 
tically sure  that  I  traced 
the  kimono ;  I  found  that 
among  the  chrysanthe- 
mum splashes. 

"My  stock  jumped  up 
with  alacrity  after  that 
brilliant  effort.  I  Avas 
treated  as  an  equal." 

This  interchange  was 

only    by   way    of  filling 

in  time  until  the  Cubist 

painter  arrived: 

PICASSO  AS  SEEN  BY  KATE  CAREW. 

"A  short,  stocky,  boy- 
ish figure  with  one  hand  on  the  head  of  a  huge  snow-white  dog. 

"Amid  a  chorus  of  welcome  he  came  further  into  the  room, 
nodded  amiably  to  every  one  and  was  presented  to  me,  the  only 
outsider. 

"He  looks  very  young.  He  is  thirty-one,  really,  but  he  does 
not  seem  anywhere  near  that.  He  is  built  hke  an  athlete, 
with  his  unusually  broad  shoulders  and  masculine  frame,  and 
his  hands  and  feet  are  a  contradiction,  as  they  are  very  small  and 
dehcately  formed.  His  hands  look  older  than  his  face,  for  they 
are  veined  and  knotted  like  the  hands  of  the  aged;  yet  they 
are  artistic,  with  long,  pointed  fingers  and  sensitive,  delicate 
finger  tips. 

"His  face  is  another  contradiction. 

"It  is  the  face  of  a  Spanish  troubadour. 

"Y'ou  instinctively  long  to  see  him  with  a  sombrero  and  a 
cloak  and  a  red  rose  between  his  Ups,  twanging  a  guitar. 

"He  has  a  smooth,  ohve  skin  guiltless  of  hair  on  cheek  or  chin 
or  mouth.  His  features  are  perfect.  A  Grecian  nose,  beautifully 
formed  mouth,  ejes  set  rather  wide  apart  under  well- arched 
brows,  and  thick,  black  hair  cut  short  except  for  one  lock  which 
wiU  come  straggUng  down  over  his  forehead. 

"It  isn't  the  face  of  a  fanatic  or  a  dreamer. 

"  It  isn't  the  face  of  a  practical  business  man  who  sees  possible 
sales  in  sensationalism. 

"It  isn't  the  face  of  a  humorist  who  would  enjoy  spoofing  a 
guileless  pubhc. 

"No;  it  is  the  very  handsome  face  of  a  simple,  sincere  artist, 
without  much  sense  of  humor,  perhaps,  but  vnih  conA-iction  and 
strength. 

.  "How  he  can  ever  paint  such  ugly  figures  as  he  does,  when 
he  has  only  to  look  in  a  mirror,  copy  what  he  sees,  and  turn  out 
something  worth  the  trouble,  I  can't  understand. 


From  the  New  York  "  Tiibuue." 
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"His  clothes  were  still  another  contradiction.  They  were 
well  built  and  quite  American  in  cut — that  is,  they  were  sort  of 
loose  and  baggy  and  square  in  the  shoulders. 

"He  wore  a  sack-coat  suit  of  a  warm  brown,  that  golden  brown 
tint  the  leaves  take  on  in  autumn,  a  bla<;k  cravat  most  care- 
fully tied,  and  a  quite  irreproachable  collar. 

"Not  a  touch  of  the  Bohemian  here.  Those  clothes  might 
have  just  eome  from  the  Stock  Exchange  or  an  afternoon  at 
the  Country  Club. 

"I  gazed  from  this  nice,  neat,  little  man  to  those  conceptions 
of  his  brain  and  works  of  his  hands  which  hung  all  around  me, 
and  I  couldn't  make  things  fit  at  all. 

"I  consider  that  Post-Impressionists  ought  to  live  up  to  their 
pictures.  It  is  not  fair  that  thoy  should  go  around  looking 
quite  normal  and  natural  wlien  they  are  trying  to  make  us  see 
things  in  abnormal  fashion." 

The  nearest  approach  to  talk  on  art  was  evoked  by  some 
prohminary  news  from  the  New  York  Exhibition.  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  our  say  frankly  about 
Cubist  art  that  for  once  our  expatriates  in  Paris  misjudged  us. 
The  hostess  of  the  occasion  here  described  came  up  and  told 
Picasso  that  she  had  seen  the  report  of  the  exhibition: 

"'Ah!'  murmured  Picasso  in  bored  accents,  exactly  as  if  he 
hadn't  anything  in  the  show  at  all,  and  you  know  he  has. 

"'Yes,'  she  continued,  'but  it  was  a  very  short  one,  and  there 
was  no  mention  of  you.' 

"'Ah!'  said  Picasso,  and  the  subject  threatened  to  drop. 

"'I  wonder  what  America  will  .say  to  the  pictures?'  I  queried, 
vivaciously,  of  no  one  in  particular. 

"'  Oh,  I  think  people  will  say  very  little,'  volunteered  the  host- 
ess. 'They  won't  dare.  They'll  be  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong 
thing,  of  criticizing  adversely,  lest  they  prove  behind  the  times.' 

"'Ah!'  said  Picasso,  and  the  conviction  reached  me  that  he 
doesn't  really  care  a  bit  what  we  say. 

""I  don't  agree  with  you,'  I  chimed  in  quickly,  turning  to  the 
hostess.  'America  dares  express  opinions  for  herself.  She 
is  not  like  England,  who  never  discovers,  but  waits  to  be  told 


"'How  did  you  find  England  funny?'  he  asked,  turning  his 
head  toward  me  and  fixing  me  with  those  stedfast  eyes. 

"  He  is  exactly  like  a  straightforward  schoolboy  when  he  asks  a 
question. 

"'  Oh,  I  mean  the  English  didn't  like  to  commit  themselves  by 


Frtjlu  the  New  York  "  I'rihani-." 

KUBELIK  AS  SEEN  BY  PIC.\SSO. 

what  she  must  like  and  dislike.  England  was  really  funny 
during  her  first  attack  of  Post-Impressionism.' 

"'Yes,'  smiled  the  hostess.  'I  remember  that,  and  I  re- 
member one  daring  soul  wanted  to  know  why  you  had  put  a 
violin  in  the  portrait  of  Kubelik.' 

"Picasso  smiled  "with  evident  enjoyment  of  this  joke,  and  he 
showed  two  rows  of  strong,  even,  white  teeth. 


Ficim  the  Chic-agd  "Tribune  " 

THE   ORKilXAL   CUBIST. 
■  •  I  tuk  the  fust  prize  at  the  fair  last  fail." 

criticism.  They  walked  round  and  round  the  rooms  in  stolid 
silence,  steahng  furtive  glances  at  their  neighbors  to  see  how 
they  were  affected.' 

"'And  you  think  Americans  are  different?'  pursued  Picasso. 

"'Yes,  verj\  I  think  you  can  count  upon  them  to  give  tKeir 
opinions.' 

'"  Ah,'  said  Picasso. 

"  He  had  finished  with  the  subject  and  with  me  for  the  present, 
so  he  dismissed  us  and  leaned  toward  the  hostess,  addressing 
her  in  his  low,  deep  voice: 

'"I  didn't  get  any  tickets  for  the  fight  next  week,'  he  said. 
'They  were  too  dear.  I  will  get  some  another  time,  when  there 
is  a  less  expensive  fight  going  on.' 

"I  stared  in  surprize.  One  doesn't  think  of  artists  regularly 
attending  prize-fights. 

"The  hostess  explained. 

"'I  want  Monsieur  Picasso  to  take  me  to  a  fight,'  she  said. 
'  I  have  wished  to  see  a  real  one  ever  since  I  saw  the  cinema 
pictures  of  the  big  Johnson  fight.'" 

Miss  Carew  reports  that  Picasso  found  some  subjects  upon 
which  he  was  willing  to  talk.  Woman-suffrage  was  one,  tho  he 
went  little  further  than  expressing  surprize  and  wonder  at  the 
woman's  "hike  to  Washington."  Altogether  he  made  a  favorable 
impression: 

"I  shall  never  believe  that  he  is  anything  but  sincere.  He  has 
an  idea.  He  works  toward  it.  He  can  not  help  it  if  people  do 
not  follow  him,  he  says;  he  must  pursue  his  course,  and  he 
does. 

"He  seems  interested  in  all  things,  and  there  is  an  inquiring 
note  in  his  voice  and  a  sympathy  in  his  glance  which  makes  you 
want  to  tell  him  much.  Then  back  of  all  the  childlike  directness 
and  frankness  there  is  a  tantalizing  shade  of  something  you  do 
not  reach,  a  hint  of  ideas  he  can  not  or  will  not  express,  a  desire 
to  go  on  alone,  to  keep  the  door  of  the  innermost  chamber  closed. 
All  that  piques  your  curiosity  to  excess,  and  you  long  to  search 
deeper,  but,  of  course,  if  you  are  on  j-our  honor  you  can't. 

"The  hostess  felt  she  had  left  us  alone  long  enough,  so  she 
came  up  and  commenced  talking  books,  and  behold!  Picasso 
knew  H.  G.  Wells  and  several  other  English  writers,  and  for  a 
Spaniard  and  a  painter  that  is  remarkable.  I  assure  you  the 
average  Frenchman  you  meet  could  not  give  you  a  name  in 
English  Hterature  of  to-day,  but,  as  I  cell  you,  Picasso  is  a  thinker 
and  an  inquirer. 

"Life  is  of  interest  to  him.     There  is  nothing  jaded  in  his  point 
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ot  vitw,  iiiid  thu  only  thlnffwhirii  n  mthor  horos  him  to  discuss  is 
art.  Possibly  hv  pr»'tt mis  it  l>or»<rt  him  to  protuct  himself.  I 
am  not  suru  ul>out  that,  hut  1  should  think  hu  is  not  subtle 
enough  to  kfop  up  the  subterfuge. 

"  1  should  lip  more  iuclinod  to  suppose  that  it  enthralls  him  to 
paint  his  weird  imaginings  and  tires  him  to  discuss  them." 


REFORMED  SPELLING  AS  ENGLISH 
CONSERVATIVES  SEE  IT 

IT  IS  SAFE  to  say  that  when  so  conservative  a  newspaper 
as  the  aristocratic  Morning  Post  (London)  prints  an  article 
that  favors  the  cause  of  simplified  spelUng,  ground  is  being 
gained  in  England.  The  writer,  E.  B.  Osborn,  summons  the 
best  of  the  arguments,  and  hopes  that  the  adherents  of  the 
reform  will  get  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  which  they 
desire,  tho  he  hastens  to  add  that  even  when  their  Blue  Book 
appears  he  does  not  "propose  to  abandon  the  accepted  system 
of  spelUng,  which  is,  after  all,  as  old  as  St.  Paul's  and  picturesque 
in  proportion  to  its  complexity."  lie  declares  himself  to  be. 
."middle-aged  and  a  sentimentalist,"  and  one  who  can  not 
help  "admiring  the  obstinacy  of  the  foster-fathers  of  the  Irish 
language  .  .  .  who  are  obdurately  of  the  opinion  that  spelling 
should  be  a  mystery  altogether  independent  of  pronunciation." 
He  takes  comfort  in  the  distant  prospect  of  tho  gained  day  for 
the  simplifiers  indicated  by  the  fact  that  "the  spelling  reformers 
in  this  country  are  still  outnumbered  by  the  amiable  maniacs 
•who  insist  that  Shakespeare's  plaj's  were  wTitten  bj'  Bacon, 
or  even  bj'  the  diminishing  fraternity  of  the  earth-flatteners." 
That  the  English  society  has  for  its  president  "Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray,  who  is  the  greatest  Hellenist  of  this  generation  and  the 
master  of  an  English  style  that  never  wastes  a  word  or  worries 
it";  and  that  his  predecessor  was  Professor  Skeat,  "for  whom 
the  least  word  of  English  was  a  microcosm  of  English  history," 
manifestly  point  to  a  cause  that  can  not  be  laughed  out  of 
court.  So,  with  abatements  of  haste  and  pressure  in  argument 
necessary  for  dealing  with  a  people  who  move  slowly,  the  favor- 
able reasons  are  rehearsed: 

"In  certain  foreign  countries,  as  Professor  Rippmann  points 
out,  many  improvements  in  spelling  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  You  have  only  to  compare  a  German  book  recently 
printed  with  one  dated  before  1880  to  see  that  Germany  has 
not  been  as  conservative-minded  in  this  matter  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  Holland  momentous  changes  have  been 
lately  accomplished.  In  France  the  suggestions  of  spelling  re- 
formers have  always  been  considered  on  their  merits,  and 
occasionalh-  adopted;  in  Italy,  where  they  write  'f  for  'ph'  as 
in  filosofia  without  compunction  or  repining,  the  scheme  of 
phonetic  spelling  recently  proposed  by  the  learned  Senator 
Luciani  has  many  influential  adherents.  And  in  the  Dominions, 
tho  Canada  is  still  stedfast  in  its  official  opposition  to  the  in- 
novations suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  (during  his  second  term 
as  President)  and  other  Americanizing  authorities,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  simplification 
is  slowly  but  surelj-  gathering  force.  In  questions  of  this  kind, 
how'ever,  neither  the  example  of  the  intelligent  foreigner  nor 
even  the  predilections  of  Greater  Britain  can  be  regarded  as 
authoritative;  the  English  language,  that  gigantic  fabric  of 
architectural  sound  or  'frozen  music'  (it  is  Madame  de  Stael's 
phrase)  which  has  been  a  thousand  years  in  the  building,  is  the 
Englishman's  chief  heritage,  and  it  rests  with  him  to  oppose  any 
changes  on  the  score  of  expediency  which  would  involve  the 
slightest  loss  of  its  ancient  and  momentous  beauty." 

The  arguments  from  expediency  are  urged  even  more  strongly 
in  this  country,  so  much  so  that  we  recently  read  that  Phila- 
delphia would  soon  introduce  the  reform  in  its  pubUc  schools. 
England  is  not  insensible  to  this  plea: 

"English  children,  we  are  told,  waste  too  much  of  their  in- 
valuable time  on  the  tiresome,  tricky  task  of  learning  how  to 
spell  in  the  customary  fashion;  it  takes  them  2,320  hours  to 
learn  to  read  and  spell  with  such  fluency  and  accuracy  as -can  be 


acquired  by  the  German  child  in  1,302  hours  and  by  ilie  Italian 
child  in  94')  hours.  The  eccentricities  of  the  existing  system 
have  other  unhajjjjy  consequences;  every  teacher  kii<n\s,  for 
example,  that  doubt  as  to  how  a  word  should  be  spelled  which  is 
readily  used  in  conversation  restricts  a  child's  wrilleii  vocab- 
ulary, and  so  prevents  the  acquisition  of  a  fluent  hihI  easy  style 
of  composition.  Even  with  grown-up  people  this  factor  of  hesi- 
tation comes  into  play.  (I  frankly  confess  that  1  sometimes  use 
a  s(!cond-best  word  in  writing  against  time,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  hunt  up  a  dictionary  to  see  how  the  niol  juxlv  sjx'lls 
itself.)  No  doubt  the  children,  if  they  were  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  matter,  would  vote  unanimously  for  a  change  which  would 
relieve  them  of  the  dismal  necessity  of  memorizing  lists  of  words 
in  which  the  sound  does  not  help  one  to  see  what  letters  should 
be  used. 

"We  have  all  given  precious  hours  to  this  doleful  business, 
which  might  have  been  spent  on  the  more  humane  games;  such 
mnemonic  gibberish  as  'all  the  ceives,  seize,  ceiUng,  weir'  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  lumber-rooms  of  remembrance  to  show  how 
difficult  it  was  to  acquire  the  craft  of  writing  accurately.  Teach- 
ers, a  conservative  race  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  a^eed  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  lighten  this  monstrous  tax  on  the  growing 
time  of  the  modern  child.  Again,  the  spelling  ho  learns  by  eye 
rather  than  by  ear  does  not  help  him  to  avoid  bad  habits  in 
pronunciation  and  conserve  that  'beauty  of  the  word'  which  is 
a  jewel  or  a  flower  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Secondly,  the  fact  that  our  traditional  spelling  is  so  seldom 
determined  by  the  actual  pronunciation  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  the  foreigner  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  English.  Our  language 
is  in  many  respects  the  best  instrument  of  expression  in  exist- 
ence; its  grammar  and  method  of  word-building  are  as  simple 
as  effective;  its  vast  vocabulary  has  absorbed  and  assimilated  all 
that  is  most  vital  in  the  Teutonic  and  Latin  families  of  language, 
and  it  has  made  better  use  of  Greek  elements  than  any  other 
living  tongue.  It  is  a  language  of  languages,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  conquer  for  itself  the  place  which  Latin  held  on  the 
lips  of  all  nationaUties  in  the  Aliddle  Ages.  Reform  its  spelling 
so  that  he  who  hears  correctly  may  be  able  to  write  accurately, 
and  nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  English  becoming  the 
universal  language." 

Of  course,  as  our  English  advocate  sees,  these  "arguments  have 
been  duly  enforced  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  other  persons  of  practical  intelligence."  Mr.  Osborn, 
moreover,  sees  "other  and  subtler  weapons  in  the  spelUng 
reformer's  armory  " : 

"The  existing  system  is  not,  as  they  are  able  to  show,  so 
deeply  rooted  in  ancient  usage  as  most  people  imagine.  The 
oldest  English  of  all  was,  like  old  French  and  old  German, 
written  phonetically.  Then  came  the  Norman  invasion,  bring- 
ing in  an  army  of  new  words,  and  the  spelling  of  EngHsh  was 
changed  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  invaders.  To  take  an  example, 
the  vowel-sound  in  'house,'  which  formerly  had  much  the  same 
sound  as  that  in  'loose'  (as  it  still  has  in  certain  dialects  of 
Northern  England),  was  written  'ou'  because  that  was  the 
Norman  method  of  representing  the  '  oo '  sound.  Later  on,  when 
printing  was  invented,  the  spelling  of  English  became  to  some 
extent  standardized.  Obviously  the  compositors  could  not  be 
allowed  to  spell  as  they  liked,  and  rules  came  into  being  for  their 
guidance,  tho  these  were  never  rigidly  applied.  Many  of  the 
early  printers  of  English  books  acquired  their  craft  in  Holland, 
which  explains  a  certain  number  of  eccentricities,  such  as  the  in- 
trusion of  an  'h'  into  'ghost.'  The  appearance  of  printed 
books,  with  their  more  uniforrp  spelling,  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  pronunciation  from  changing;  as  time  went  on  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  wTitten  and  the  spoken  word  became  so 
great  that  the  former  ceased,  as  a  rule,  to  have  the  pow-er  of 
checking  changes  in  the  latter,  or  even  of  reducing  the  rate  at 
which  they  proceeded.  Then  came  the  age  of  the  etymologists, 
during  which  spelling  was  stereotyped  into  its  present  form. 

"The  'politest  authors'  of  that  period  of  an  all-pervading 
Latinity  looked  on  those  who  still  strove  to  adjust  the  spelling 
to  the  pronunciation  as  tasteless  barbarians  W'ho  washed  to 
'confound  all  our  etimologies,'  and  utterly  vulgarize  the  lan- 
guage. (See  the  Spectator,  No.  135.)  It  became  the  fashion 
among  men  of  culture  to  glorify  Latin  at  the  cost  of  their  poor, 
homely  mother-tongue,  and,  naturally  enough,  everything  was 
done  to  ennoble  the  latter  by  making  its  words  more  like  their 
Latin  equivalents  to  look  at.  So  'b'  reappeared  in  'debt'  and 
'c'  in  perfect,  tho  the  words  had  lost  these  letters  before  ever 
they  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror." 
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PROMOTING  SOAP  AND  MUSIC 

THAT  the  same  methods  effective  in  booming  a  baking- 
powder  or  a  brand  of  soap  may  make,  at  least  in 
Europe,  the  reputation  of  a  musician  will,  perhaps, 
startle  the  unmusical,  who  accept,  without  question,  the  fiat 
that  Paderewski  or  Ilofmann  or  John  Powell  is  the  world's 
greatest  pianist.  The  speaker  delivers  himself  with  so  much 
assurance  that  to  the  uninitiated  he  seems  to  have  access  to 
founts  of  wisdom  or  appreciation  undreamed  of  by  the  non- 
elect.  But  the  sacred  fount  is  only  a  money-bag,  we  are  assured 
by  John  Powell,  the  young  Virginian  pianist,  who  tells,  in  Musical 
America  (New  York),  how 
reputations  are  made  in 
the  European  musical 
world.  The  process  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  us, 
since  we  are  prone  to  ac- 
cept what  is  any  way 
widely  asserted  on  the 
other  side.  "Sales  of  mu- 
sical wares  are  promoted  in 
some  European  centers  " 
quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
promotion  of  groceries, 
declares  Mr.  Powell.  An 
artist  who  happens  to 
have  a  strong  financial 
backing  may  take  several 
thousand  dollars  to  a  man- 
ager with  the  injunction, 
."Here  is  $20,000  — take 
this  and  make  me  a  repu- 
tation in  this  city."  The 
promoter  may  only  use  a 
third  of  this  amount  in 
maldng  the  reputation  of 
the  artist,  says  ]Mr.  Pow- 
ell, but  if  he  could  not  have  at  least  $5,000  for  himself  he 
would  not  undertake  the  job.  Mr.  Powell  rehearses  a  story 
that  he  read  in  a  popular  American  publication  that  exactly 
furnishes  the  analogy: 

"According  to  this  yarn,  a  young  man  had  become  a  traveling 
salesman  for  a  brand  of  canned  groceries  and  his  territorj'  was 
a  section  of  the  United  States  where  rival  brands  of  goods  were 
much  better  established.  As  his  employers  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  boom  their  products  in  this  section  by  advertising,  the 
young  man  prepared  a  set  of  booklets,  outlining  the  merits  of 
each  article  in  his  'line.'  These  he  did  not  distribute  to  the 
dealers,  but  to  the  actual  consumers  in  each  town,  going  from 
house  to  house  and  leaving  Avith  his  booklets  a  verbal  bid  for 
patronage. 

"Most  important  of  the  salesman's  aids,  however,  was  a  little 
band  of  '  boosters '  which  he  organized  in  each  city.  Their  duty 
was  to  talk  up  the  virtues  of  this  brand  of  canned  goods,  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  a  compensation  in  the  form  of  a 
percentage  on  the  sale  of  these  goods  in  their  town.  As  a  result 
of  these  methods,  the  dealers  in  the  various  cities  began  to  order 
this  certain  brand  in  larger  quantities,  until  eventually  it  became 
the  favorite  brand  of  that  section,  vnth.  results  of  promotion, 
partnership,  etc.,  for  the  adroit  young  salesman." 

The  reputation  acquired  by  similar  methods  for  the  musician 
"will  last  as  long  as  the  money  lasts,  and  probably  longer," 
he  admits.     This  is  how  it  is  done: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  name  of  the  new  artist  will  be  on  the 
promoter's  lips  continually.  Every  other  musician  ^\^ll  be 
assured  that  'So-and-So'  is  the  greatest  U\nng  pianist  or  that 
'What's-His-Xame'  is  the  only  real  violinist. 

"The  most  subtle  factor  in  the  making  of  the  artist's  reputa- 
tion is  a  coterie  of  so-called  music  lovers,  who  spread  the  evangel 


POWELL.  THE  WRESTLING  PIANIST. 

Piano  practise  is  all  he  needs  to  keep  him  in  form  to  meet  most  comers,  as  was  recently 
shown  in  a  New  Yorlt  gymnasium.    Here  he  is  photographed  wrong  side  up. 


of  the  new  artist's  fame  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  'boosters'  of 
our  friend,  the  grocery  salesman.  So  unseen  are  the  wires  by 
which  these  persons  are  worked  and  so  (rlosely  are  the}'  knit 
together,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  place  his  finger 
on  them  and  say,  '  These  are  the  employees  of  the  reputation 
trust.' 

"Call  them  a  'free  list,'  if  you  choose,  the  fact  remains  that 
some  time  before  the  artist  has  even  appeared  in  the  city  these 
supposedly  disinterested  advance  couriers  go  around  insinuating- 
ly with  such  remarks  as  'Wait  until  you  hear  "Such-and-Such," 
he  is  suix'rb.'  As  these  persons  are  supposed  to  be  musical 
authorities,  the  suggestion  germ  gets  in  its  work,  and  by  the  time 
the  artist  actually  makes  his  appearance  the  less  informed  concert- 
goers  are  almost  afraid  to  pronounce  his  work  as  being  below 
tlie  advance  estimates  of   tlie  '  l)()osters.' 

"It  is  quite  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  last 
tiling  in  the  world  to  be 
welcomed  by  this  reputa- 
tion trust  would  be  a  wide- 
spread creation  of  real 
music  appreciators.  If 
the  general  public  had  a 
definite  standard  from 
which  to  judge  the  work  of 
artists,  the  advance  puf- 
fery of  the  'boosters' 
would  be  of  merely  tempo- 
rary value,  for  the  public 
would  simply  set  this 
praise  aside  upon  hearing 
the  performer,  in  case  he 
proved  unworthy.  Nor 
would  the  seed  of  sugges- 
tion find  fertile  soil,  for 
the  simple  reason  that 
each  music  lover  would 
be  sufficient  unto  himself 
when  it  came  to  passing 
judgment.", 

Mr.  Powell  gives  other 
curious  side-lights  on  the 
psychology  of  the  musical 
world.  We  are  indiffer- 
ent to  our  own  pianists 
through  an  innate  "tendency  to  desire  all  the  good  things  in 
music  one  sees  one's  neighbor  enjoying."  It  seems  true  the 
world  over.  Berlin  "notices,"  he  declares,  "do  not  do  an 
artist  any  good  in  Berlin,  but  he  takes  them  to  London,  while 
the  London  criticisms  have  weight  in  Vienna,  and  so  on." 
Whistler  said  in  his  famous  lecture  "Ten  o'Clock":  "There 
never  was  an  artistic  age;  there  never  was  an  artistic  people." 
•Mr.  Powell,  perhaps  in  unconscious  imitation,  declares,  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  musical  public  anywhere  in  the  world.'! 
Elaborating  the  dictum  in  this  way: 

' '  We  have  yet  to  find  a  real  musical  public  in  any  of  our  music 
centers.  There  are  a  number  of  persons  in  each  city  who  do 
appreciate  good  music,  and  they  are  the  ones  whose  education 
and  instinct  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  the  best  out  of  music. 
Other  people  know  that  it  is  nice  to  listen  to  music  and  like  to 
have  their  ears  'tickled,'  but  such  appreciation  as  they  have  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  suggestion. 

' '  Those  persons  who  do  know  what  good  music  means  may  or 
may  not  be  on  the  fringe  of  what  is  called  'societj'.'  Individuals 
in  this  inner  sphere  who  belong  to  the  'ear-tickling'  class  are 
apt  to  realize  that  being  posted  on  musical  affairs  is  quite  the 
'proper  thing.'  W^hat  is  more  natural,  then,  than  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  guidance  of  acquaintances  whom 
they  believe  to  be  well  informed.  If  the  latter  have  social  am- 
bitions, they  Avill  jump  at  the  chance  of  becoming  musical  men- 
tors to  persons  whose  friendship  ^vill  be  so  valuable. 

"That  is  where  the  element  of  suggestiori  comes  in,  conscious 
suggestion,  in  this  case.  To  be  sure,  you  may  insist  that  this 
is  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are  every-day  examples  of  uncon- 
scious musical  suggestion.  All  this  suggestion,  whether  inten- 
tional or  unconscious,  can  scarcely  help  having  something  of  a 
lasting  effect — even  upon  humans  so  nearly  lacking  in  souls  as 
the  more  shallow  social  butterflies." 
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MR.   BRYAN'S   RELIGIOUS   WORK 

THAT  the  St'(>rftary  of  State  is  "a  force  for  moral  and 
rt'litjious  life  quite  beyond  any  other  man  among  his 
fifty  thousand  fellow  citizens,"  is  asserted  without  quali- 
fication by  a  clergyman  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  case 
of  the  prophet  honored  at  home.  He  is  "a  model  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  neighbor."  He  seems  to  have  been  a  normally  devel- 
oped Christian  boy,  says  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Shipherd  in  The 
Congregationalisl  (Boston).  At  fourteen  he  declared  his  faith, 
and  from  that  time  till  now  he  has  worked  at  this  profession  as 
he  was  given  to  understand  it.     We  read: 

"His  has  l)een  an  intuitive  and  positive  faith.  His  interest 
in  religion  has  been  intellectual  only  as  he  has  found  arguments 
to  buttress  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

"For  him  there  are  no  intellectual  difficulties — the  soul  of 
religion  in  its  simplest  forms  was  in  him  and  is  unshaken  to  this 
day.  Doubt  seems  never  to  have  dwelt  in  him,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  men.  His  participation  in  church  work  and  life  does 
not  suffer  vacation  moods.  He  gives  a  tenth  of  his  income  to 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  He  has  probably  given  more  money, 
quietly  and  without  special  ui-ging,  to  church-building  enter- 
prises in  the  city  of  Lincoln  than  anj'^  other  citizen.  He  has  done 
this  in  a  way  that  has  kept  the  fact  from  pubUc  knowledge. 

"It  is  ^vith  undisguised  pride  that  he  will  tell  you  that  he  holds 
the  membership  of  longest  continuous  standing  in  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  keeps  in  the  building  a  room  which  he  uses 
very  occasionally  and  which  he  pro\'ides  as  a  guest-room  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association.  Not  only  have  a  great  number  of 
the  religious  organizations  benefited  by  his  generosity,  but  every 
public  enterprise  of  importance  appeals  first  to  Mr.  Bryan.  .  .  . 

"So  far  as  one  can  discover,  Mr.  Bryan  has  no  spendthrift 
habits  save  that  of  the  beneficent  citizen  and  the  tithing  Chris- 
tian. No  more  unassuming  citizen  walks  the  streets  of  Lincoln 
or  rides  in  its  street-cars.  There  seems  to  be  no  craving  for 
luxury,  no  concern  for  pretense.  He  is  as  open  to  approach  as 
an  unspoiled  child.  As  he  has  a  feeling  for  an  audience  and  an 
intuition  that  guides  him  to  a  response  from  it,  so  he  has  a  feel- 
ing for  an  individual  and  comes  into  sure  comradeship  with 
individuals.  There  is  more  than  shallow  policy,  for  herein  lies 
the  genius  of  the  man,  he  is  infected  with  an  unyielding  interest 
in  folks.  He  is  a  good  fellow  because  he  likes  fellows  as  he  likes 
nothing  else." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  Presbyterian,  but  the  little  Methodist  Church 
near  his  home  at  Normal  often  sees  him.  "His  tolerably  wide 
hand-shaking  experience  has  not  wearied  or  sickened  him  of 
plain  folks."  He  is  ever  ready  to  defend  the  proposition,  that 
the  small  village  church  is  an  institution  more  valuable,  more 
Christian,  than  the  stately,  pretentious,  chilled  city  church. 
Further: 

"The  children  were  brought  up  in  the  little  neighborhood 
church;  the  mother  long  had  a  class  of  young  people  in  the  Bible 
school.  One  child  has  since  become  an  Episcopalian  and  one 
a  Congregationalist,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  give  their  imme- 
diate support  to  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  South 
Lincoln  that  they  may  aid  the  new  enterprise  that  went  out 
from  the  mother  church  down  town. 

"In  the  establishment  of  a  university  pastorate  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  prime  mover 
and  a  chief  supporter.  His  word  at  the  Congregational  confer- 
ence last  year  was  effective  in  starting  some  of  the  slower  brethren 
to  the  same  end,  and  so  the  establishment  of  a  university  pastor 
for  Congregational  students  at  the  State  school  is  in  a  measure 
due  to  his  influence. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  Presbycerian  Church  at  large 
would  name  him  as  their  first  layman,  and  yet  he  is  like  the  lay- 
men generally  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  has  no  absorbed 
or  exclusive  interest  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  such.  He. is 
first  a  Presbyterian  because  this  Church  was  his  alma  mater, 
but  his  prime  interest  is  in  the  Kingdom  and  the  Kingdom 
motive." 


IHE  PULPIT  AND  THE  "NEW   DANCES" 

THE  DANCE  CRAZE  has  awakened  the  denunciations 
of  the  pulpit,  and  only  a  week  or  two  ago  the  his- 
toric rostrum  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  well  as 
Catholic  pulpits  in  Brooklyn  and  Montclair,  heard  these 
dances  condemned.  We  should  not  venture  to  sa3'  there  was 
a  parallel  in  the  case  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  killing 
him;  but  anything  named  a  "turkey  trot"  could  not  emerge 
with  credit.  The  Montclair  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Father 
William  A.  Brothers,  declared  that  "indulgence  in  the  turkey 
trot,  the  tango,  and  other  objectionable  modern  dances 
is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment  as 
adultery."  Father  Brothers,  to  be  sure,  admitted  he  had  not 
seen  any  of  these  dances  in  question,  ])ut  he  knows  from  the 
descriptions  of  them  that  they  are  indecent.  Both  the  Catholic 
clergymen  backed  their  arguments  by  reading  an  editorial  on 
t  he  subject  printed  in  the  New  York  Sun.  F'ather  Donnelly,  of 
Brooklyn,  enforced  the  effect  of  his  reading  by  saying:  "Now 
that  does  not  come  from  a  church  paper,  that  is  not  from  The 
Catholic  Times,  nor  any  other  organ  of  the  Church,  but  from  a 
non-sectarian  paper,  one  might  call  it  a  pagan  paper."  If  news- 
papers are  "so  stirred  up  by  the  terrible  conditions  existing,"  he 
asks,  "what  should  we  of  the  Church  think;  what  must  be  the 
truth;  what  must  be  our  duty? "  The  editorial  in  question  was 
named  "The  Revolt  of  Decency,"  and  ran  thus: 

"That  the  police  authorities  of  New  York  should  be  driven  to 
a  close  inspection  of  the  many  dance  halls  now  open  to  those 
whose  idle  or  weak  dispositions  have  drawn  them  to  the  miscalled 
'  new  dances '  was  inevitable.  Great  as  is  the  popularity  of  these 
graceless  contortions  and  numerous  tho  their  practitioners  are, 
there  remain  a  saving  intelligence  and  morality  in  the  com- 
munity which  recognize  their  significance  and  loathe  their 
indecency. 

"Let  the  seemingly  incredible  protestations  that  innocence  and 
virtue  may  indulge  in  these  excesses  without  reaUzation  of  their 
origin  and  meaning  be  accepted.  Politeness  and  optimism 
dictate  this  insult  to  intelligence.  There  remains  on  those 
possessing  knowledge  and  conscience  the  inescapable  duty  of 
protecting  the  ignorant  and  the  weak  as  much  from  their  folly 
as  from  the  designs  of  the  vicious.  The  task  is  to  exert  every 
influence  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  ground  as  has  been  gained 
by  society  in  its  history-long  struggle  for  moral  progress,  a  loss 
that  is  inevitable  if  such  dances  as  are  now  under  consideration 
are  tolerated. 

"Far  from  being  'new,'  these  dances  are  a  reversion  to  the 
grossest  practises  of  savage  man.  They  are  based  on  the  primi- 
tive motive  of  the  orgies  enjoyed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
every  uncivilized  land.  Their  movements  and  steps  have  been 
described  with  exactitude  by  explorers  and  missionaries  to  those 
peoples  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  inferior.  The  culminating 
extravagances  are  identical  with  the  ends  sought  by  the  benighted 
heathen,  save  only  that  the  heathen  is  redeemed  by  a  frankness 
of  terminology  and  conduct  that  has  not  yet  been  attained  here. 

"Preserved  through  all  the  ages  by  the  habitues  of  low  resorts, 
by  strumpets  and  their  patrons,  these  dances  have  never  lost 
their  original  reason  for  existence  or  been  deprived  of  their 
appeal  to  the  profligate  and  the  debased.  To-day,  whether 
practised  in  the  lowest  brothel  or  in  surroundings  more  expensive, 
they  retain  without  change  their  meaning  and  are  unmodified  in 
their  effect.  That  for  a  moment  persons  of  respectable  antece- 
denljs  have  injudiciously  endured*  their  introduction  in  places 
where  decorum  guards  chastity  has  not  changed  their  nature  or 
obscured  their  menace. 

"Official  intervention,  the  blow  society  instinctively  strikes 
for  self-preservation,  can  do  no  more  than  circumscribe  the 
field  of  sordid  exploitation  of  mankind's  basest  passions  and 
weaknesses.  Yet,  restricted  tho  the  field  of  its  usefulness  is,  it 
indicates  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
those  standards  of  conduct  that  irk  the  reckless,  .  .  .  who  in  their 
folly  forget  that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.'' 
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THE  "WAYS  OF  GOD"   IN  3T0RM 
AND  FLOOD 

Ox  EASTER  SUNDAY  "the  choirs  of  Omaha  sang  'I 
Know  that  Aly  Redeemer  Liveth,'  and  the  whirling 
storm  drowned  out  the  anthem."  True  it  is,  continues 
The  Christian  Century  (Chicago,  Disciples  of  Clirist),  that  "Na- 
ture, howling  in  the  demon  of  the  gale,  Nature  exulting  in  the 
fury  of  the  fire.  Nature 
dragging  the  great  ship 
down  into  the  black 
abyss,  Nature  over- 
whelming cities  with  the 
rushing  flood,  does  not 
of  herself  assure  us  a 
sufficiently  good  God  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
time  when  men  sit  in  the 
midst  of  desolation." 
Yet  this  paper  goes  on 
to  declare  that  the  very 
doubt  which  overcomes 
believers  in  the  face 
of  such  catastrophes  as 
those  which  devastated 
the  Middle  West,  is  it- 
self "an  appeal  to  a 
goodness  higher  than 
nature,"   "a  cry  to  the 


side  of   (iod.     The  failure  of*  science,  in  these  crises,  drives  us 
back  upon  faith." 

But  there  are  also  those  who  see  in  "the  helplessness  of  man, 
when  opposed  by  these  forces,"  not  a  reason  for  faith,  but  a  con- 
clusive argument  against  all  belief  in  God.  The  editor  of  the 
New  York  Freethought  weekly,  The  Truth  Seeker,  found  an 
item  in  an  Ohio  daily  telling  how  the  only  thing  left  in  a  certain 
wrecked  apartment   was   "a   s<'rii)tural    text,   framed   and   still 

hanging  pathetically  on 


Aiiu-tiran  Pit'ss  Abbticiation. 

SURVIVORS  IN  LINE  FOR  FOOD. 


The  Dayton  Convent  of  Sacraments  used  as  a  relief  depot,  one  of  many  Church 
buildings  in  the  flood-swept  region  to  be  devoted  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  hour. 


God  that  veils   a   smil- 
ing goodness  behind  the 

calamities  of  life."  So,  with  the  thousand  ministers  who,  the 
Chicago  Advance  (Congregationalist)  tells  us,  had  to  interpret 
"the  strange  ways  of  God"  in  their  pulpits  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  the  editors  of  the  church  weeklies  firmly  assert  their 
"new  sense  of  the  reality  of  that  which  can  not  be  swept 
away  by  wind  or  flood."  And  such  papers  as  The  Jewish 
Exponent  (Pliiladelphia)  stand  A\ith  their  Christian  contempo- 
raries, voicing  the  belief  that,  as  the  New  York  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist  puts  it: 

"Such  an  accident  as  this,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the  im- 
potency  of  man  against  nature,  drives  us  back  upon  the 
higher  things.     There  is  no  secure  and  safe  resting-place  out- 


a  patch  of  miraculously 
preser\ed  wall  space. 
The  placard  read: 

THE    LORD 

HATH    BEEN 

REMINDFUL 

OF   US." 

This  the  writer  sim- 
l)ly  labels,  "a  piece  of 
irony,"  but  on  his  edi- 
torial page  he  takes  up  a 
serious  argument,  from 
which  we  quote  a  few 
characteristic  sentences: 

"The  idea  of  a  benev- 
olent deity,  of  unlimited 
power,  permitting  these 
things  to  occur,  involv- 
ing as  they  do  the  de- 
struction of  uncounted 
lives  with  unmeasured 
suffering,  gives  the  in- 
tellect such  a  wrench 
t  hat  we  wonder  how  any  one  can  accept  it  and  continue  sane.  .  .  . 
"Hurricanes  that  lay  a  city  low  are  followed  by  frost  and 
snow  that  increase  human  suffering.  After  floods  come  hunger 
and  disease.  Nature,  or  'nature's  God,'  is  inexorable.  It  has 
no  relief  corps.  The  survivors  must  bury  the  dead  and  care 
for  the  living.  Mercy  and  humanity  are  manifested  only  by 
man.  God  is  sleeping  or  on  a  journey  or  has  turned  aside. 
Religion  has  failed;  prayer  is  useless,  and  the  resort  is  to  med- 
ical and  sanitary  science — both  infidel  and  unbelieving  as  regards 

the  efficacj'  of  prayer  and  intervention  of  Providence 

"The  delusion  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  rehgion  and 
the  Christian  system  is  swept  from  the  minds  of  all  rational  beings 
by  the  events  that  occurred  Easter  Sunday  and  since." 

Bui    such    catastrophes,    concludes    The    Universalist    Leader 
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(Boston),  aro  simply  "facts  in  the  tlt<vclopnumt  of  tho  world," 
and  who  aro  we  to  charactorize  tlu-iu  finally  as  either  good  or 
bad?  Indeed,  such  a  disaster  has  certain  good  results,  thinks 
tho  Pittsburg  United  Prenbylerian.  Men's  characters  are  de- 
veloped, their  faith  is  tested,  they  are  brought  into  closer  fel- 
lowship with  each  other,  they  "come  to  have  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  safety";  'Ithus  through  a  groat  sorrow  does  God  some- 
times open  a  life  for  his  own  entrance."  These  blessings  are 
noted  by  President  Ozora  S.  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  in  The  AJiance,  and 
he  continues: 


"It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  world  will  not  be  the 
same  world  again  since  the  na- 
tional disaster  through  which 
we  have  just  passed.  There 
will  be  a  little  finer  temper  of 
compassion  among  our  people. 
Little  children  will  remember 
what  they  have  heard  and 
read;  and  the  final  impression 
will  not  be  that  terrible  storms 
came  to  wreck  tho  homes  of 
pi'ople  who  thought  that  they 
were  safe;  it  will  gather  rather 
around  the  fact  that  when 
many  people  wore  hungry  and 
cold  many  other  people  gave 
money  and  food  and  clothing 
that  they  might  help  the  suf- 
ferers. This  will  be  the  perma- 
nent and  beautiful  memory  of 
the  great  experience.  It  is  a 
priceless  blessing  when  a  nation 
passes  through  a  great  common 
anguish  and  finds  itself  recov- 
ering with  the  mood  of  sym- 
pathy become  a  little  more 
deep  and  permanent  as  a  re- 
sult. The  price  is  indeed  great ; 
but  the  result  is  very  precious. 

"  There  is  one  other  aspect 
in  which  man  appears  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience  of  a  na- 
tional disaster  which  is  still 
more  noteworthy.  Not  every 
person,  but  a  great  number  of 
persons  come  through  such  a 

trial  and  still  are  able  to  refer  not  only  the  events  that  bless 
but  also  the  risks  that  bring  disaster  to  a  final  source  in  a  God 
of  love.  .  .  .  They  see  that  it  is  better  to  be  endowed  with 
the  power  to  take  the  risk  than  it  would  be  to  remain  shielded 
from  all  possible  dangers  and  forbidden  to  exercise  human 
powers  against  the  elemental  forces  of  one's  surroundings." 

Some  of  the  flooded  cities  were  built  in  dangerous  locations, 
and  part  of  the  flood's  violence  is  attributed  to  Ohio's  old  canal 
sj-stem  and  its  many  weak  reservoirs,  ready  to  give  way  and 
swell  the  torrent.  So  man  was  not  entirely  blameless.  ."Floods 
of  Godless  Men"  is  the  name  found  for  these  catastrophes  by 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post's  single-tax  weekly,  the  Chicago  Public: 

"Trace  those  floods  back  to  their  physical  causes,  and  you 
trace  them  to  moral  causes.  Scrutinize  those  moral  causes,  and 
3'ou  find  them  to  consist  of  that  deadly  love  for  unearned  dollars 
from  which  none  of  us  is  entirely  free,  and  a  wicked  indifference 
to  common  rights,  of  which  all  of  us  are  in  some  measure  guilty. 

"They  are  the  'floods  of  godless  men' — of  the  unrighteous- 
ness that  is  in  all  men.  ...  To  stay  the  '  floods  of  godless  men ' 
our  '  godless  men '  must  be  reduced  to  order.  To  make  physical 
laws  serve  us  well  we  must  hitch  them  to  the  moral  law.'! 

If  this  be  so,  says  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincin- 
nati), to  which  a  similar  thought  occurs: 

"Such  unprecedented  calamities  may  awaken  the  people  of 
America  to  a  new  moral  consciousness  and  sensitiveness,  and 
turn  their  thoughts  from  exclusive  devotion  to  material  inter- 
ests to  a  new  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity." 


«JLH   LAU\    OF  HOPE. 

This  church,  whose  sanctuary  lamp  is  a  gift  from  King  Alfonso,  is  the 
only  one  for  Spanish  worshipers  in  New  York. 


A   CHURCH  FOR  SPANISH   WORSHIPERS 

ANOTHER  LINK  with  Spain,  our  former  bitter  enemy 
/-\  in  the  late  Cuban  unpleasantness,  will  be  forged  on 
■^  -*-  April  20,  when  the  Spanish  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Hope  will  be  dedicated.  This  is  the  only  church  in  New  York 
built  especially  for  Spanish-speaking  people,  tho  there  is  a 
Spanish  chapel — Our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe — in  West  Fourteenth 
Street,  built  in  1902,  and  really  the  parent  of  the  new  structure. 

Both   parishes  aro  under  the 

care  of  the  Augustinian  Fa- 
thers of  the  Assumption.  One 
interesting  thing  about  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  new  church, 
which  aro  lavish  and  beautiful, 
is  that  the  King  of  Spain  and 
many  non-Catholics  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decorations. 
In  The  Catholic  News  (New 
York)  we  read: 

"The  new  uptown  church  is 
a  gem  of  architectural  beauty, 
in  a  setting  of  unusually  mag- 
nificent surroundings,  inclu- 
ding majestic  buildings  and 
beautiful  terraces,  and  over- 
looking Riverside  Drive  and 
the  Hudson  River,  with  the 
Palisades  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  distance.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Esperanza  (Our  Lady  of 
Hope).  It  stands  on  a  high 
terrace  and  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  thirty  stone  steps. 
The  church  itself  is  rather 
small,  having  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  only  500,  including  the 
gallery,  but  what  it  lacks  in 
size  it  makes  up  fully  in  the 
splendor  of  its  furnishings  and 
decoration.  The  interior  deco- 
rations are  gold  and  dark  green. 
The  altars  and  sanctuary  rail 
are  of  pure  marble  of  exquisite 
design.  They  were  donated 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Penfield.  The  fourteen  costly 
Stations  of  the  Cross  were  given  by  Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

"The  elaborate  golden  sanctuary  lamp  is  the  gift  of  Alfonso, 
King  of  Spain.  It  is  a  facsimile  of  the  lamp  in  the  cupola  of 
the  Church  of  San  Antonio  de  la  Florida  in  Madrid.  The  original 
was  made  by  the  famous  Goya,  and  the  replica  is  by  a  priest,  the 
Rev.  FeUx  Granda,  of  Madrid.  The  lamp  contains  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Spanish  King  with  a  message  of  dedication  from  him. 
The  chains  on  which  it  is  suspended  are  imitations,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  of  the  chains  of  the  decoration  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
which  the  Pope  awards  each  year.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
with  the  crown  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

"AU  the  other  furnishings  of  the  church  were  donated,  many 
of  the  donors  being  non-CathoUcs.  The  church's  chief  benefactor 
is  Archer  M.  Huntington,  a  son  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington. 
Mr.  Huntington,  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  not  only  gave  the  ground 
for  the  new  church,  but  also  contributed  $30,000  towards  its 
erection.  Mr.  Huntington,  who  is  a  lover  of  Spanish  literature 
and  art,  is  also  the  most  active  and  prominent  member  and 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  Hispanic  American  Society,  whose 
magnificent  building  forms  a  part  of  the  square  on  which  the 
new  church  is  located. 

"Miss  Maria  de  Barril  has  been  interested  in  the  new  church 
since  its  inception.  She  raised  $45,000  for  the  purpose  of 
decorating  the  edifice  and  also  supplied  the  handsome  stained- 
glass  skylight,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  ceiling  and 
contains  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Archbishops  of  Spain  and 
South  America.  Other  benefactors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Vanderbilt,  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  whose  death 
occurred  a  few  daj^s  ago,  Amos  F.  Enos,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Sheehan. 
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SOMEWHERE  in  the  woods  or  on  the  grassy  shore  of  some  lake 
or  river,  there  is  a  knoll  or  grove  of  trees  that,  to  you  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  that  you  have  ever  seen.  Why  not  spend  the 
summer  there?  It  makes  no  difference  where  it  is  —  you  can  pick  out  just 
the  wanted  place;  where  the  train  or  car  service  suits  you;  where  you  can 
go  by  Auto  or  Motorcycle  if  you  wish;  it  matters  not — wherever  you 
wish  to  go  you  can  do  so  if  you  own  a 

KenyonTake  Down  House 

THE     LITTLE     BROWN      BUNGALOW      THAT 

Costs  Less  Than  a  Summer's  Rent 

Being  portable  and  easily  erected,  it  can  be  shipped  or  carted  any- 
where, erected  in  a  few  hours  and  is  easily  taken  down  for  re-shipment. 

An  abundance  of  fresh  air  comes  in  through  the  spacious  windows, 
which  are  equipped  with  awnings  and  rust-proof  screens. 

Its  Perfect  Ventilation  allows  a  free  circulation  of  outside  cur,  even  in 
inclement  weather,  when  the  storm  blinds  are  drawn  tight. 

Polished  Hardwood  Floors  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  interior  and 
make  the  bungalow  both  sanitary  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Germ  Proof  Treatment  of  all  parts  keeps  out  insects  and  vermin  and 
renders  the  entire  house  exceptionaJly  hygienic. 

Its  Independence  of  Permanent  Foundations  adds  to  its  portability 
and  your  summer  home  may  be  located  wherever  YOU  wish  it  and  not 
where  the  landlord  or  hotelkeeper  desired  it. 

TWENTY-FIVE  SIZES  in  stock — A  house  for  every  requirement. 
Shipment  the  day  orders  are  received. 

Over  ten  thousand  satisfied  users  testify  to  the  exceptiond  merit  of  this  house. 
One  hundred  stores  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
display,  sell  and  guarantee  these  perfect  summer  homes. 

The  Kenyon  Bungalow  Book  Sent  Free 

The  Kenyon  Bungalow  Book  with  its  beautiful  illustrations  will  explain  how  you  too 
can  spend  a  perfect  summer,  a  more  enjoyable  and  far  healthier  summer  than  you  have 
ever  spent  before.     Write  us  for  this  book ;  it  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

THE      R.      L.      KENYON      CO., 


The  coziest  of  nil  retreats  when  the  sun  is  burning  hot. 


With  the  fresh  pure  air  of  the  w 

sweet  of  birch  and  pine. 


.i:-i   Ih'j  L'__irs 


Where  yoar   friends    come  ;   to  find   you   paasing   a 
perfect  summer. 
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LE  BROWN  BUNGALO 
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Revijetts  of  Neav  Books 


NOVELS  OF  THE  SEASON 

lAM-kr.  H'llllani  J.  Stella  Marls.  Pp.  367. 
New  ^  urk  aiiii  l.uiiduu:  Jut\ii  Luiii'  Coinpuny.     $1.35. 

Apain'Mr.  Locke  has  surprized  us  by  his 
itiv«nti\ti  jft'nius.  "StoUa  Maris"  will  add 
to  his  reputation.  His  characters  and  his 
plots  are  never  trite,  but  his  most  ardent 
adniirt-rs  will  wonder  at  this  new  evidence 
of  his  power  of  invention. 

Stella  Hlount,  the  "star  of  the  sea,"  be- 
lieves herself,  and  is  believed  by  all,  to  be 
a  hopelessly  incurable  invalid,  unable  oven 
to  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow,  but  she 
has  sueh  a  wonderfully  sweet  nature  that 
her  room  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  "holy 
of  holies,"  from  which  e\'er>'  unlovely 
thought  and  impulse  is  banished  and  she 
is  adored  by  all  who  know  or  serve  her. 
The  aunt  and  uncle  who  guard  her  home 
and  fortune  never  let  their  daily  bicker- 
ings penetrate  her  sanctum.  Her  two  best 
fri»>nds,  John  Risca,  journaHst,  "Great 
High  Belovedest,"  and  Walter  Herold, 
actor,  "(Jreat  High  Favorite,"  have  ca- 
tered to  her  happiness  with  almost  reUg- 
ious  reverence.  It  sounds  hke  an  impos- 
sible situation,  but  under  Mr.  Locke's 
magic  power  it  becomes  beautifully 
plausible. 

Stella  is  not  the  only  unique  character 
in  the  book.  John  Risca  liad  concealed 
from  his  dainty  friend  the  sordid  details  of 
his  marriage,  his  wife's  imprisonment  for 
cruelty  to  "Unity  Blake,"  and  his  subse- 
quent adoption  of  the  poor  little  orphan 
as  an  act  of  restitution.  Every  one  had 
concealed  from  her  all  that  was  not  pure 
and  good  in  life,  so  when  she  is  cured  has 
to  take  her  place  in  the  world  and  must 
face  its  tragic  facts.  There  are  passionate 
experiences  and  dramatic  situations  which 
cause  many  heartaches  and  much  bewil- 
derment. 

The  lovely  friendship  between  Walter 
Herold  and  John  stands  fast  through  their 
unconscious  rivah-y  for  Stella's  love.  Poor 
Uttle  Unity  Blake  learns  to  love  and  suf- 
fer in  silence,  until  she  sees  a  w-ay  to  rid 
her  beloved  "guardian"  of  the  curse  of  his 
life,  and  in  so  doing  gives  up  her  own. 
There  is  every  charm  in  the  story,  from  the 
bewitching  and  delicate  touch  wath  which 
Stella's  character  is  sketched  to  the  rugged 
strength  of  a  man's  friendship  and  the  pas- 
sionate, dramatic  thrill  of  the  tragedy  in 
John's  life. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.    The  Mating  of  Lydia. 

Pp.    512.     New    York:    Doubleday,    Page   &    Com- 
pany.    $1.35. 

It  Avould  be  difficult  to  explain  ade- 
quately the  satisfaction  one  gains  from  a 
perusal  of  Mrs.  Ward's  books.  Her  char- 
acters are  decidedly  human.  They  have 
ordinary  characteristics  and  quite  human 
faults  as  well  as  virtues,  but  there  is  a 
something  about  her  stories  different  from 
others — a  smoothness  of  narration,  a  log- 
ical development  of  plot,  and  a  complete- 
ness of  detail  that  closely  approach 
perfection.  The  title  of  this  new  book 
gives  no  hint  of  the  author's  masterly  por- 
trayal of  the  miserly  Melrose,  a  man,  who, 
warped  by  disappointment  in  love  and  a 
consuming  and  absorbing  love  for  "col- 
lecting'! antique  art,  has  let  every  human 


tiail  (lie  and  has  fostered  only  the  instincts 
of  hatred,  self-assertion,  and  ugliness. 
Lydia  Penfieid,  the  heroine,  is  a  sweet, 
clever  girl  of  modern  attainments  and  am- 
bitions, who  desires  to  become  a  power 
through  her  painting.  She  refuses  the  love 
of  young  Lord  Tatham,  in  spite  of  his 
millions  and  mansions,  being  drawn  rather 
to  the  penniless  young  barrister  Faver- 
sham.  Unfortunately  that  young  man 
fell  under  the  power  of  old  Melrose,  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  tho  his  manhood 
and  his  love  would  be  sacrificed,  until 
tragic  circumstances,  which  are  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  some  dramatic  events  in 
the  lives  of  all  concerned,  force  a  denoue- 
ment which  satisfactorily  solves  all  diffi- 
culties. The  tremendous  power  of  wealth 
over  a  man's  soul  is  well  illustrated  by 
Faversham's  terrible  temptation,  but  in- 
nate nobility  of  character  and  the  love  of 
a  good  woman  conquer  in  the  end. 

Johnson,    Owen.      The     Sixty-first     Second. 

Pp.  383.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Wenzell.  New  York: 
Frederick  H.  Stokes  Company.     $1.35. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  evidently  unwilling  to  be 
known  only  as  an  interpreter  of  school 
lads,  even  when  that  reputation  is  unas- 
sailably  high.  He  has  here  made  a  radical 
departure  from  all  former  work  and  written 
a  detective  tale  involving  metropoHtan 
"  high  "  society  and  Bohemian  camaraderie, 
all  combined  with  an  atmosphere  of  the 
financial,  social,  and  political  life  of  a  great 
city.  Incidentally  Mr.  Johnson  finds  here 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  own  opin- 
ions of  the  problems  and  questions  of  the 
day.  Even  the  reader  who  finds  some  of 
the  situations  a  bit  too  strong  for  credibil- 
ity will  be  attracted  by  an  unusual  and 
original  detective  storj^  Many  types  of 
character  are  introduced  and  made  a  vital 
force  in  the  development  of  the  story  which 
moves  rapidly  and  dramatically  through 
sensational  and  thrilling  scenes.  Rita  Kil- 
daire's  wealth  and  beauty  had  been  enough 
to  make  her  "accepted,"  and  when  at  a 
Bohemian  chafing-dish  supper  she  misses 
a  thirty-thousand-dollar  ruby  ring,  she 
locks  the  door,  turns  out  the  light  and  in- 
sists that  it  must  be  returned  before  she 
counts  one  hundred.  Every  one  hears  the 
click  of  the  metal  on  the  table  at  the  sixty- 
first  count,  but  when  the  lights  are  turned 
on  there  is  no  ring.  We  hate  to  think  that 
some  of  the  conditions  described  are  typical 
of  New  York  society,  but  we  become  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  commanding 
figure  of  John  Slade  and  his  wonderful 
progress  in  business  and  love.  In  spite  of 
an  assixrance  to  the  contrary,  the  great  de- 
tective who  finally  solves  the  mystery 
seems  to  the  reader  like  a  well-known  and 
prominent  member  of  the  force. 

Porter,  Eleanor  H.  Pollyanna.  Pp.  310. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Company.  Illustrations  by 
Stockton  Mulford.     1913.     $1.25. 

PoUyanna's  father  was  a  missionary 
minister.  His  little  daughter  had  known 
little  outside  his  love  except. the  "Ladies' 
Aid,"  and  what  came  to  her  out  of  "the 
barrel."  One  Christmas  when  she  longed 
for  a  doll,  the  barrel  yielded  only  a  pair  of 
crutches  and  father  invented  a  game — the 
game  of  being  glad,  this  time  glad  because 
{Continued  on  page  900) 


Yes,  Madam, 

there's  a  big  demand   for 
The  New  Food  Drink 

Instant 

POSTUM 


and  the  capacity  of  the  factories 
at  Battle  Creek  has  been  more 
than  trebled  w^ithin  the  past 
year. 

"There's  a  Reason'* 

Instant  Postum  is  just  regu- 
lar Postum  so  processed  that 
only  the  soluble  portions  are 
retained. 

No  Boiling 

A  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup 
writh  hot  w^ater,  sugar,  and 
enough  cream  to  change  the 
color  to  golden  brow^n,  pro- 
duces instantly  a  perfect  bev- 
erage having  delicious  taste 
and  aroma. 

Postum  is  absolutely  free  from 
the  coffee  drug,  ca0eine,  or  any 
other  harmful  ingredient — 

But  it  does  contain  the  vital 
food  elements  stored  in  w^heat 
which  nature  uses  for  the  sure 
rebuilding  of  the  gray  matter 
in  the  nerve  cells. 

Instant  Postum  is  sold  by 
grocers  everywhere. 

A  5-cup  trial  tin  sent  for 
grocer's  name  and  2c.  stamp 
for  postage. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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"Do  more  than  ask  for  Grape 

Juice— say  WELCH'S 

and  GET  IT!'' 

FROM  a  dozen  bottles  in  1869  the  present 
grape  juice  industry  has  grown.  The  first 
grape  juice  offered  for  sale  was  "put  up"  by  Dr. 
Welch,  and  was  then  called  "unfermented  wine." 


As  the  pioneer  work  and  advertising  of  WELCH'S  brought 
results,  others  entered  the  field,  and  to  many  of  the  "others" 
grape  juice  is  a  side  Hne.  With  us  it  is  everything.  We  study, 
think  and  work  to  one  end — the  production  of 


Welch's 

-T>5e    JVatioixaZ    T^jtztzA," 


Our  advertising  had  to  be  educational.  We 
had  to  create  the  market.  The  Welch  ideals 
that  were  back  of  the  original  idea  have  proven 
practicable.  Dr.  C.  E.  Welch,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  those  early  days,  shares 
with  his  sons  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  business  today. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  grape  juice  for 
home  use  and  as  a  beverage  requires  that  you 
discriminate.  It  is  true  that  to  many  people 
"grape  juice"  and  "Welch's"  are  synonymous, 
but  it  is  worth  ^our  while  to  be  specific. 


Perhaps,  like  many  others,  you  have  gone  to 
a  dealer  thinking  "Welch's,"  but  in  ordering 
have  said  "grape  juice,"  with  disappointing 
results  when  you  opened  the  package. 

^'our  dealer,  if  he  is  worthy  of  confidence, 
will  give  you  what  you  ask  for.  He 
may  have  some  "grape  juice"  to 
"work  off,"  or  a  larger  profit  may 
cause  him  to  push  "grape  juice" — but 
if  you  say  "WELCH'S"  you  ought  to 
get  it.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  dependable 
dealer  who  does  not  have  Welch's.  So 
we  say: 


"Do  more  than  ask  for  Grape  Juice — say  WelcWs  and  GET  IT!  ** 


The  Concords  for  Welch's  must  pass  as  particular  a 
test  as  you  would  make  in  selecting  them  for  table  use. 
Our  inspection  begins  with  the  vineyards,  and  we  pay  a 
bonus  for  grapes  that  meet  our  quality  standard,  re- 
jecting all  others.  We  wash  our  grapes  and  go  to 
other  extremes  to  secure  cleanliness.  Xo  one  could  be 
more  careful. 

The  Welch  process  is  a  development.  By  experience 
and   by  experiments  in   our   laboratory  we  know  that 


through  improved  methods  (many 
of  them  exclusive  with  us)  \\'clch's 
supplies  the  pure,  fresh  juice  of  the 
choicest  Concords.  From  cluster 
to  bottle  the  process  is  clean,  quick 
and  sanitary  at  every  step. 

Buy  Welch's  by  the  case  and  keep 
a  supply  in  the  house.  Make  it  your 
first    thought  when  you  entertain. 


If  unable  to  get  WELCH'S  of  your  dealer,  we  will  send  a  trial  dozen  pints  for  $3, 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha.   4-oz  bottle  by  mail,  loc.    Booklet  of  recipes  free. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 

Westfield,  New  York 
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Williams 

Shaving  Powder 


It's  just  as  easy  to  shave  in  a 
hurry  as  it  is  to  take  your 
time— with  Wilhams'  Quick 
and  Easy  Shaving  Powder. 
The  quick  action  of  the 
creamy  and  abundant  lather 
is  only  equalled  by  the  handy 
snap-open,  snap-shut  action 
of  the  hinged -cover  box. 

FOUR  FORMS  OF  THE 
SAME  GOOD  QUALITY: 

Williams 

Shaving  Stick,  Ri^efedTo^x^ 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Powder, ^Ji^C&o'x' 
Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination  Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial  sample  of  Williams' 
Holder-Top  Shaving  Slick,  Shaving  Powder, 
Shaving  Cream,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Vio- 
let 1  ale  Powder  and  Dental  Cream.  Postpaid 
for  24c  in  stamps.  A  sintrle  sample  of  either  of 
the  above  articles  sent  for  4c  in  stamps.  Address 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. ,  Dept.  A, 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


I     REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

I  (Continued  from  page  898) 

j  sho  didn't  n<>c!d  the  erutch«'S.  Wh(;n  father 
(lied,  tlu<  '"Indies'  Aid"  sent  I'oUyanim  to 
Aunt  I'olly,  who  received  her  siniiil^-  Ixs- 
causo  she  considered  it  her  "Christian 
jduty"  and  treated  her  accordingly.  In 
j  spite  of  her  cold  reception  and  her  aunt's 
crabbed  ways,  Polly  continued  to  play 
the  "game"  and  won  the  hearts  of  every 
one  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Love 
tangles  of  long  standing  are  straightened 
out  by  the  loving  fingers  of  this  winsome 
little  maiden,  who  turns  undeserved  pun- 
ishment into  cause  for  rejoicing.  Many 
pathetic,  as  well  as  humorous,  incidents  are 
related  of  her  progress  in  the  little  town. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  wonders  worked  by  a 
sunny  disposition  and  shows  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  a  child's  love.  Dr.  Chilton 
described  her  thus:  "  As  near  as  I  can  find 
out,  it  is  an  overwhelming,  unquenchable 
gladness  for  everything  that  has  happened 
or  is  going  to  happen.  I  wish  I  could  pre- 
scribe her  and  buy  her  as  I  would  a  box  of 
pills."  It  is  a  wholesome,  charming  book, 
moral,  but  not  "preachy."  The  scenes 
develop  naturally  under  the  influence  of 
Pollyanna's  naive  freshness  and  her  irre- 
sistible individuality. 

Bowen,  Robert  Adger.    Uncharted  Seas.     Pp 

401.    Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Company.     $1.35. 

"The  Uncharted  Seas"  of  a  woman's 
life  prove  to  have  been  \ery  stormy  in  this 
novel  by  Mr.  Bowen.  The  ship  of  Theo- 
dosia  Berrisford's  life  barely  escaped  ship- 
WTeek;  it  came  into  smooth  waters  after 
harrowing  experiences  involving  great  dan- 
gers. We  have  heard  of  provincial  towns 
whose* inhabitants  looked  with  intolerance 
on  the  stage,  but  the  women  of  "Dander- 
ton"  exceeded  all  known  bounds  of  rude- 
ness when  Madame  Carola  came  to  dwell 
among  them.  One  exception  to  this  op- 
position was  Theodosia,  who  determined 
to  be  friendly  even  in  defiance  of  her 
mother,  who  for  some  secret  reason  had 
permitted  her  daughter  no  friends  except 
their  neighbors,  Vivian  Earle  and  his 
mother.  Camilla  Berrisford's  blindness 
did  not  excuse  her  for  her  treatment  of  the 
lovely  "Dosia."  Not  even  the  facts  that 
develop  later  prove  an  adequate  reason 
for  such  selfish  brutality.  With  the  com- 
ing of  Madame  Carola  and  her  agent,  Max 
Revell,  the  placid  waters  are  stirred. 
Dramatic  scenes  follow  one  another  in 
quick  succession.  Camilla,  in  anger,  finally 
reveals  Dosia's  irregular  birth  and  the  link 
that  binds  her  to  Madame  Carola,  but  the 
reader  has  to  go  through  some  thrilling 
and  dramatic  situations  before  the  mys- 
teries are  all  solved  and  the  skies  cleared. 
Mr.  Bowen  has  written  a  very  readable 
love  story,  in  which  are  some  disagreeable 
characters. 

Sedgwick,   Anne    Douglas.      The    Nest.      Pp. 

302.     New  York:    The  Century  Company.     $1.25. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick's  "Tante"  has 
enjoyed  such  unusual  popularity  that  it 
has  seemed  best  to  issue  in  book  form  some 
of  her  short  stories  which  have  appeared 
in  a  few  of  the  best  magazines.  This  col- 
lection includes,  besides  her  latest,  her 
first  attempt,  "Miss  Jones  and  the  Mas- 
terpiece," which  she  herself  characterizes 
as  "a  very  juvenile  production."  There 
are  subtleties  of  psychological  philosophy 
in  her  stories,  a  sort  of  inner  vision  of  the 


underlying  meaning  of  certain  apparently 
onlinary  occurrences,  which  mark  her 
unique  power.  Her  love  stories  dwell  on 
the  feminine  tendency  of  being  in  love  with 
love,  and  she  shows  what  terrible  mistakes 
can  be  made  under  that  emotion.  "The 
White  Pagoda"  is  n-picte  with  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  true  humanity  and  the  "sui- 
cide" is  wonderfully  illuminating.  Warn- 
ings are  not  labeled  as  such  in  these  fas- 
cinating tales,  but  the  perspicaf-ity  of  her 
mental  vision  and  her  keen  satire  combine 
to  make  the  stories  helpful  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining and  technically  satisfactory. 

Stewart,  Charles  D.  FInerty  of  the  .Sand- 
House.  Pp.  156.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  well  known  for  his  "Fugi- 
tive Blacksmith."  These  new  adventures 
are  by  the  same  "Finerty,"  who  cusses 
and  discusses  all  questions,  important  or 
otherwi.se,  from  woman's  rights  to  the 
diities  of  presidents,  with  his  irresistible 
Irish  dialect  as  well  as  his  Irish  wit  and 
pliilosophy.  Under  the  fun  there  is  often 
a  bit  of  serious  thought,  but  it  is  given  as 
a  joke.  The  little  stories  and  side  com- 
ments are  full  of  laughs.  Here  is  one: 
"Th'  worruld  is  round  like  an  apple.  An* 
if  th'  Ray  publican  pa-a-arthy  kapes  on, 
there  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  core."  They  are 
clever  little  stories  to  read  aloud. 

Knibbs,  H.  H.      Stephen  March's  Way.     Pp. 

277.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.25. 

The  whole  drama  in  this  little  book 
grows  out  of  misunderstanding  and  fancied 
guilt,  but  its  atmosphere  of  the  Canada 
woods,  the  genuineness  of  the  big-hearted 
woodsmen,  are  wholesome,  refreshing,  and 
full  of  power.  John  Hope,  junior  partner 
in  the  Hope-Townsend  Lumber  Company, 
had  a  daughter  and  a  temper.  Only  the 
former  was  under  control.  In  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the  lum- 
bermen, John  loses  his  temper  and  thinks 
he  has  killed  "Slink  Peters."  Loyal  friends 
hurry  John  away  from  the  clutches  of  the 
law,  and  a  Frenchman,  Jean  Dubois,  guides 
him  to  Whisper  Lake,  considered  by  most 
people  totally  inaccessible.  Stephen  March 
is  sent  to  find  and  arrest  the  slayer  of  Slink. 
He  reaches  the  country  at  the  same  time 
when  Arlis  Hope  makes  her  way  to  her 
father's  side.  The  meeting  of  these  two 
has  portentous  results,  but  the  situation 
is  retarded  by  John's  illness;  he  has  a  bad 
attack  of  smallpox,  through  which  Stephen 
nurses  him.  Passionate  undercurrents  at- 
tend this  unusual  condition.  The  action 
is  fast  and  fraught  with  perils  and  thrills, 
but  the  author's  knowledge  of  his  country 
is  clear.  He  makes  you  feel  the  bigness, 
charm,  and  meaning  of  the  forest  life. 
After  the  usual  complications  of  love  and 
suspicion,  it  is  discovered  that  "Slink"  was 
never  dead.  Each  then  comes  into  his  re- 
ward of  love,  exoneration,  or  justification. 
It  is  a  book  of  tense  situations  and  human 
suffering. 

Wells,  Carolyn.     The  Maxwell  Mystery.     Pp. 

302.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  pleasant,  but  rather  conven- 
tional, detective  story  involving  the  usual 
murder  mysteries,  love  stories,  and  ama- 
teurs with  "detective  instincts."  Finally, 
we  have  a  solution  by  Fleming  Stone,  the 
greatest  of  American  detectives,  whose 
"eagle  eye  and  massive  brain"  always  sur- 
mount difficulties.  Phihp  Maxwell  has  a 
{Continued  on  page  902) 
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The  new  Garford  "Six"  was  designed 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom.  Instead  of 
utilizing,  re-designing  or  substituting  any 
old  parts,  this  car  is  ne\v  in  its  entire  con- 
struction. 

From  the  smallest  steel  bolt  to  the  hand- 
some, graceful  and  noiseless  one-piece-all- 
steel  body,  it  is  a  distinct  1913  creation. 

In  it  are  embodied  more  new  and  practi- 
cal six-cylinder  improvements  and  conve- 
niences than  in  any  other  "Six"  built. 

As  one  illustration,  your  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  single,  parabolic  electric  head- 
light, sunk  flush  with  the  radiator.  Thisnew^ 
method  of  lighting  eliminates  the  rattling 


cumbersome  and  unsightly  headlights  that 
were  always  in  the  way.  It  gives  the  car  a 
much  cleaner  and  much  more  finished 
appearance. 

And  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  exclu- 
sive Garford  features. 

A  Garford  owner  recently  wrote:  "It 
strikes  me  that  in  the  new  Garford  'Six' 
you  started  your  improvements  from  where 
all  the  others  left  off." 

So,  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  "Six," 
w^e  believe  we  can  offer  you  even  more  for 
$2750  than  most  other  manufacturers  can 
for  double  that  price. 

Literature  on  request. 


Electric  Starter,  which     Big,  single  electric  para- 


never  fails  to  start  in- 
stantly—win  ter  or 
summer 

All  lights  are  electric 


bolic  headlight,  sunk 
flush  with  the  radia- 
tor 
Electric  horn 


One  piece,  all  steel  body.    60     horsepower,    long- 
steel  Pullman  car  con-        stroke  motor — 3*4  in. 
struction  —  no     joints,        by  6  in. 
no     rivets,     no    wood     Wheel  Base,  128  inches 

Warner  Auto-Meter  driv-    Tires  36  x  4H 
enfromthetransmission    Demountable  Rims 


Center  Control 
Left  Hand  Drive 
Three     Speed     Trans- 
mission 
Full  Floating  Rear  Axle 


Bosch  Magneto 
Equipment -everything 

complete    from  tools 

to  top. 


The  Garford  Company,  Dept.  4,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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MR.  J.  M.  BARRIERS 

EXQUISITE  TRIBUTE: 

THE  DAY, 

AS  THEY  SAY,  OF  HIS  FUNERAL 

This  perfedt  classic:  Mr.  Barriers  tribute 
to  his  friend,  George  Meredith,  is  now 
given  for  the  first  time  in  any  tnaga2;ine. 
Full  of  the  most  subtle  fancy,  and  yet 
strongly  expressive  of  his  innermost  be^ 
liefs,  this  Avonderful  piece  of  heart^expres^ 
sion  is  destined  to  rank  with  Mr.  Barriers 
most  delicately  beautiful  work. 

It  is  in  the  May  issue  of 
THE  LADIES^  HOME  JOURNAL 

15  Cents  Everywhere 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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(Continued  from  page  yOO> 

house  party  at  th(5  home  of  his  wealthy 
uncle  with  whom  he  Hves,  and  whose  heir 
he  is,  a  party  made  up  of  fascinating  young 
people  and  including  even  a  "helted  Karl." 
On  tlie  night  of  the  big  dance,  Philip  is 
found  murdered  and  in  such  circumstances 
that  almost  every  one  in  the  house  comes 
under  more  or  less  suspicion.  The  tracing 
of  clues  gives  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  detective  and  erotic  elements. 
The  reader  has  a  chance  to  make  brilliant 
deductions  for  himself  before  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  crime  is  tracked  and  punished. 
Exciting  combinations  of  the  expected  and 
the  unexpected  attend  the  development  of 
the  search  for  the  criminal.  The  suspense 
keeps  the  interest  always  at  fever  heat. 


RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  "THE  CYCLO- 
PEDIA  OF  EDUCATION" 

Monroe,  Paul  [Editor).  The  Cyclopedia  of 
Education.  Vols.  I-IV.  New  York:  The  MacmU- 
lan  Co.     $5  a  volume. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Cyclopedia  of 
Education  was  noticed  in  The  Digest  for 
May  6,  1911  (Vol.  XLII,  p.  898).  Since 
then  three  volumes  have  appeared,  Vol. 
II  (726  pp.),  in  October,  1911;  Vol.  Ill 
(682  pp.),  in  October,  1912;  and  Vol.  IV 
(740  pp.),  in  March,  1913.  The  last  topic 
treated  in  Vol.  IV  is  Polyhedron;  that  is, 
the  work  is  three-fourths  or  more  com- 
pleted. 

There  were  128  special  contributors  to 
Vol.  I  (that  is,  contributors  who  signed 
their  articles);  119  to  Vol.  II,  110  to  Vol. 
Ill,  and  150  to  Vol.  IV.  About  half 
the  special  contributors  in  each  volume 
appear  again  in  the  succeeding  volume,  so 
that  the  four  volumes  are  the  work  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  specialists,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  unsigned  articles.  When  one 
considers  further  the  staff  of  departmental 
editors,  it  is  apparent  that  the  present  work 
is  representative  of  present-day  expert 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
that  it  must  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 

The  range  of  the  work  is  extraordinary. 
Education  is  treated  from  ever>'  point  of 
view.  Educational  theories  and  systems 
of  the  past  and  present,  educational  bodies, 
past  and  present,  men  who  have  con- 
tributed at  any  time,  as  investigators,  as 
scientists,  as  reformers,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  ideals,  methods,  or 
means,  the  technical  vocabulary  of  educa- 
tion, of  educational  psychology,  and  of 
medical  physiology — it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  topic  or  a  term  connected  ^sith  the 
science  of  education  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  that  science  which  does  not 
receive    treatment. 

The  need  and  the  value  of  the  work  are 
evident  from  the  fact  (stated  in  the  preface 
of  Vol.  I)  that  of  new  books  in  recent  years — 
one  out  of  every  25  in  America,  one  out  of 
15  in  England,  one  out  of  9  in  France,  and 
one  of  7  in  Germany — were  works  on  educa- 
tion. A  literature  so  bulky  must  be  con- 
densed if  its  results  are  to  be  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  majority  of  teachers  and  to 
others  concerned  with  education;  and  even 
for  the  best  informed  a  systematized  ac- 
count of  the  field  is  helpful  as  a  guide. 
The  present  work  serves  that  purpose;  it 
furnishes  something  about  every  topic 
related  to  education,  and  by  means  of  cross- 
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references  becomes  a  complete  text-book 
on  every  pedagogic  subject. 

Even  to  a  general  reader  much  of  the 
matter  is  of  interest.  This  is  true  es- 
pecially of  the  historical  articles,  the  de- 
scriptions of  early  schools  and  teaching, 
of  early  practises,  sports,  and  festivals. 
For  example.  Beating  the  Bounds  (I,  33o), 
Begging  Students  (I,  340),  Boy  Bishop 
(I,  435),  and  the  origin  of  Santa  Claus, 
Boarding  Around  of  Teachers  (I,  403), 
Cockfighting  in  Schools  (II,  41),  Medieval 
Gilds  (III,  107),  etc.  Of  general  interest, 
also,  are  other  historical  articles  which 
give  accounts  of  the  great  medieval  scholars 
and  of  tho  great  educational  reformers  and 
their  work,  as  well  as  the  articles  on  tho 
very  practical  sociological  problems  in  the 
recently  widened  field  of  education. 

Of  general  and  popular  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional interest  will  prove  also  much  of  the 
matter  devoted  to  exposition  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  and  description  of  the  chief 
educational  institutions  of  the  civilized 
world.  To  Education  in  Germany  (III, 
63).  38  pages  are  given;  to  Education  in 
England  (II,  459),  24  pages;  Education  in 
France  (II,  656),  20  pages;  in  Japan  (III, 
518),  11  pages;  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (IV, 
674),  5  pages;  and  so  on.  The  educational 
systems  of  each  of  the  States,  and  of  each 
important  city  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  of  the  chief  foreign  cities,  are  described 
in  some  detail.  One  reads  in  detail  of  the 
different  kinds  of  education — industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  etc. 

The  practical  value  of  the  work  to  those 
directly  interested  in  teaching  is  very  great. 
To  the  individual  teacher  it  furnishes  a 
treatment  of  his  special  subject,  whatever 
it  is,  giving  its  historj-,  academic  status, 
courses  in  college,  secondary  or  lower 
school,  aims  and  methods,  desirable  equip- 
ment, etc.  For  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals it  discusses  questions  of  school  or- 
ganization and  management;  for  example. 
City  School  Administration  (II,  16).  For 
School  Boards  it  tells  of  School  Architec- 
ture (I,  183),  of  Lighting  (IV,  26),  Heating 
(III,  238),  etc.  How  distinctly  practical 
the  information  is  appears  in  the  article 
on  Blackboards  (I,  390,  4  pages),  which 
treats  of  the  construction  and  hygiene  of 
blackboards,  including  discussion  of  the 
proper  material  and  how  to  apply  it,  the 
proper  position  with  reference  to  light, 
height  of  lower  and  upper  edges  for  children 
of  varying  grades,  and  the  proper  form  of 
tray  to  catch  the  chalk  dust.  (Better 
than  any  dust-tray,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
be  a  moistened  sponge  to  use  as  eraser; 
there  would  be  no  dust  to  float  in  the  air 
or  fall  in  a  tray.)  No  part  of  its  subject 
is  too  commonplace  for  this  cyclopedia; 
it  discusses  Cleanliness  of  the  School  Room 
(II,  31)  for  the  janitor,  and  Clothing  of 
School  Children  (II,  40)  for  the  mother. 

Naturally,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tech- 
nical matter  in  the  work.  It  defines  the 
terms  of  psj'chology  and  of  pedagogical 
science  {accommodation,  adaptation,  adjust- 
ment, apperception,  etc.);  it  discusses  cor- 
relation of  studies,  of  school  curricula  \\-ith 
one  another,  of  school  work  A\Tth  life  work. 
It  considers  the  good  and  the  evil  of  ^x- 
aminations  (II,  532),^  and  the  limitations 
which  should  protect  pupils  from  evil 
effects.  In  the  treatment  of  Grading  and 
Promotions  (III,  126),  ^Wth  its  cross-ref- 
erences, teacher  and  principal  will  find 
suggestion  and  guidance. 

What  most  impresses  a  layman  who  dips 


MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON 

AS 
A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 

A  comparative  few  only  know  to  what  ex^ 
tent  the  Lady  of  the  White  House  is  a  land^ 
scape  painter,  or  have  seen  the  adhial  w^ork 
of  her  brush.  Her  two  most  representative 
paintings,  personally  seleded  by  Mrs  .Wilson 
and  presented  with  her  special  permission, 
are  given  in  their  fait  and ortginat  colors,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  maga2;ine,  in  the  May  num^ 
ber  of 

THE  LADIES^  HOME  JOURNAL 

Aside  from  the  surprise  that  awaits  a  first  ac^ 
quaintance  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  art,  the  pic^ 
tures  lend  themselves  beautifully  to  framing. 

On  Sale  Everywhere — 15  Cents 


The  Curtis  Fublishing  Company 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaxiia 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


In  the  Construction  of  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  FISK  TIRES  Are 
FeaturesFoundinNoOtherTires 
All  Bringing  Greatest  Service 

Fisk  Tires  are  the  tires  of 
Greatest  Service.  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
construction  which  makes  possi- 
ble this  Greatest  Service.  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  is  inseparable  from 
the  word  Fisk.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Com- 
pany, an  expression  of  its  expe- 
rience, its  knowledge  of  tire  design 
and  manufacture,  its  business  in- 
tegrity, its  sole  and  constant  effort 
since  the  coming  of  the  automo- 
bile to  produce  the  BEST  pneu- 
matic tire. 

Each  feature  of  the  FISK  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Construction  has 
been  necessary  to  attain  Greatest 
Service.  There  is  a  special  re- 
enforcement  of  the  side  walls  to 
prevent  rim  cutting;  an  extra  layer 
of  rubber  on  the  tread  to  increase 
the  life  of  this  part  of  the  tire;  two 
breaker  strips  instead  of  one,  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  puncture 
and  a  thick  cushion  of  pure  rub- 
ber (practical  only  with  this  con- 
struction) which  greatly  mini- 
mizes road  shocks. 

Look  for  "FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE" 
On  Every  Tire  You  Buy 


EVERY 
Automobile  Tire 
made  by  the  Fisk  Rubber 
'Company  has  molded  in  relief^ 
'on  its  side  walls  the  Fisk  Trade^ 
Mark,   the   words,   "Fisk    Heavy 
Car  Type"  and  its  serial  number 
of  manufacture. 

Insist  that  you  get  these  very 
important  identification  marks  on 
every  tire  you  buy.  They  are 
an  assurance  of  Greatest  Service 
coincident  with  Fisk  Heavy  Car 
Type  construction. 

Write  Department  D  for  Latest  Fisk 
Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office,  Cbicopee  Fall],  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  riSK  RUBBEK  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

Fisk  Pneumatic  TireB  are  Ruaran- 
teed  when  filled  with  airal  the  re- 
commended pressure  and  attached 
to  a  rim  bearing  either  one  or  both  of  the 
accompanying  inspection  etamps.  When  filled 
with  any  substitute  for  air.  or  attached  to  any 
other  rima  than  those  specified  our  guarantea 
is  withdrawn. 
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inU)  tliL'so  vulunius  is  piTliups  tlio  nnela- 
tion  they  mako  of  the  now  aims  and  new 
fit-Ills  that  fduf'ution  has  of  latf  taken,  or 
hnn  coinpeUed  to  tukf,  to  it.self.  As  the 
editor  states  in  the  i)reface  to  Volume  I, 
thtt  school  has  had  tliriist  upon  it  almost 
the  entire  training  of  the  child — physical 
and  moral  as  well  as  mental.  The  teacher 
is  to  many  children  both  parent  and 
teacher.  Whether  it  is  well  that  training 
in  morals  and  manners  should  become  less 
and  less  a  concern  of  the  parent  and  more 
and  more  a  task  of  the  school  is  very  ques- 
tionable; but  the  fa(!t  is  that  many  chil- 
dren in  America  get  almost  no  proper  train- 
ing in  the  home.  Altered  ideals  of  educa- 
tion further  widen  the  field  of  the  school. 
The  school  now  takes  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren's play-hours,  very  properly  recogniz- 
ing the  educational  value  of  pure  play. 
Hence  in  these  volumes,  aside  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  Gymnasium  and  Gymnastics 
(III,  196,  198),  with  numerous  cross-ref- 
erences, we  road  of  Dancing  (II,  248),  of 
Festivals  (II.,  GOO),  of  Games  (III,  8),  and 
of  Play  and  Play-grounds  (IV,  725,  728). 
The  school  is  more  and  more  beginning  to 
watch  over  the  health  of  its  pupils.  In  this 
matter  not  only  teachers  and  other  school 
officials,  but  parents  as  well  should  read 
these  books.  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 
(IV,  182),  Contagious  Diseases  (II,  191), 
with  cross-references,  Infectious  Diseases 
(111,  454),  the  most  common  school  dis- 
eases, as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  mumps,  and  likewise  other 
diseases  likely  to  spread  among  children, 
as  infantile  paralysis,  meningitis,  typhoid 
fever,  grippe,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  defects 
of  sight  and  hearing — these  topics  receive 
treatment.  The  primary  or  grammar 
teacher  is  told  what  to  do  Avhen  a  child 
complains  of  headache.  Of  grippe  Ave  read: 
'"The  reason  that  colds  and  grippe  are  so 
prevalent  and  so  serious  among  school  chil- 
dren in  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
is  probably  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  closed 
rooms  and  of  keeping  the  schoolroom  hot 
and  dry,  and  [the  fact  that  when  a  child 
shows  symptoms  of  a  cold,  instead  of  being 
put  out  of  doors  he  is  confined  in  the  house" 
(III,  183).  We  use  italics  to  emphasize 
the  f ac  t  that  most  parents  as  well  as  many 
teachers  will  learn  something  from  these 
volumes.  Education  for  Parenthood  (IV, 
600)  is  one  of  the  topics  discust.  A  more 
important  matter  for  parent,  teacher,  and 
physician  to  consider  is  the  physiological 
and  psychological  character  of  the  period 
of  Adolescence  (I,  39,  with  cross-refer- 
ences). 

But  it  is  impossible  here  to  follow  to  the 
end  the  series  of  interesting  and  valuable 
discussions  which  fill  these  pages.  One 
notes  with  pleasure  that  they  are  usually 
fresh,  broad,  and  practical.  There  is  little 
dogmatism.  Under  English  Usage  (II, 
483),  for  example,  the  teacher  is  cautioned 
against  blind  acceptance  of  the  dogmas  of 
a  text-book:  "Rhetorical  and  other  books 
contain  many  dogmas  which  are  often 
contrary  both  to  practise  and  to  effective- 
ness in  language." 

In  mechanical  execution  the  volumes 
are  in  the  main  attractive.  The  print  is 
clear.  Some  of  the  illustrations  ought  to 
have  been  done  more  carefully;  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  single-handed  manual 
alphabet  (II,  260).  Two  very  interesting 
tables  (II,  91,  92)  are  almost  illegible. 
Here  and  there  the  revision  and  the  proof- 


reading are  not  perfect.  "This  kind  of  n 
blackboard"  is  not  good  enough  Knglish 
for  such  a  work.  Hut  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  volumes  contain  an  immense 
amount  of  matter  which  is  here  for  the 
first  time  gathered  together  and  systi'm- 
atized;  and  the  task  of  correlating  the  arti- 
cles, of  revising  them,  of  supplying  cross- 
references,  and  overseeing  the  final  details 
of  manufacture,  must  have  been  perplex- 
ing and  laborious.  A  serious  defect,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  failure  to  indicate  by 
means,  of  some  adequate  phonetic  alphabet 
the  pronunciation  of  foreign  and  technical 
words. 

The  majority  of  those  to  whom  the 
volumes  will  be  of  greatest  service  will 
feel  the  need  of  this  help.  With  this  ex- 
ception flaws  in  the  work  are  negligible. 
The  cyclopedia  ought  to  go  into  every 
school  and  public  library  in  the  land,  and 
become  accessible  to  every  teacher  and 
every  school  official,  and  to  all  others  who 
have  to  do  with  the  organization,  admin- 
istration, or  teaching-work  of  our  schools. 

THREE  BOOKS  ON  AFRICA 

Torday,  E.  Camp  and  Tramp  in  African 
Wilds.  Illustrated.  Map.  Cloth.  Pp.  316.  PhQa- 
delphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

This  volume  is  the  fascinating  record  of 
the  adventures  of  one  who  for  nearly  seven 
years  lived  in  the  Kongo — really  in  it — 
spending  most  of  the  time  in  the  interior 
in  close  touch  with  many  tribes  whose  cus- 
toms and  characteristics  he  has  delineated 
here.  As  a  record  of  travel  and  experience 
it  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  as  an- 
thropological material  important  especially 
since  he  has  used  a  clever  device  for  ques- 
tioning the  natives.  Inasmuch  as  they 
commonly  answer  direct  questions  in  the 
way  which  they  think  will  please,  whether 
the  truth  or  not,  he  has  first  secured  a  por- 
tion of  information  and  then  says,  "Such 
and  such  a  tribe  say  you  have  this  cus- 
tom. Is  that  so?"  and  in  the  discussion 
which  follows  among  the  natives  the  truth 
is  not  hard  to  find. 

More  important  is  the  definite  attitude 
of  appreciation  for  the  natives  which  the 
author's  experience  has  given  him.  Their 
real  courtesy,  their  reUabiUty,  'their  fine 
physique,  have  produced  in  him  a  real 
affection  for  them.  The  chapter  in  which 
he  gives  the  fruits  of  his  e-xperience  in  sug- 
gestions to  other  white  men  in  Africa's  hin- 
terland is  very  valuable.  The  failures  in 
tact,  in  respect  for  native  customs,  and, 
alas!  in  honesty  and  square  dealing  return 
on  the  head  of  the  white  man.  "It  is  only 
by  studying  a  man  that  you  can  understand 
him,  and  only  by  understanding  him  that 
you  can  rule  him."  He  also  says  a  wise 
word  in  warning  missionaries  against  giv- 
ing an  agricultural  or  pastoral  people  a 
clerk's  education. 

In  this  African  centenary  year  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Mr.  Torday  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  a  cape  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika which  Livingstone  reported  and  which 
was  used  as  a  mark  for  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  Central  Africa  and  the 
Kongo  State.  Former  officials  had  been 
unable  to  find  it  because  the  lake  had  re- 
ceded quite  a  distance.  Says  Mr.  Torday 
of  the  great  explorer:  "Livingstone's  mem- 
ory is  still  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him, 

(Continued  on  page  906) 
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JACKSON    "OLYMPIC"      $1500 

Four  cylinders,  35  horsepower;  unit  power  plant;  long  stroke  motor,  li^  x  l%  inches; 

115-inch  wheelbase;   34x4  inch  tires.     Complete  equipment,  including  Disco  starter. 

Black   and   nickel  trimmings.        Electric  starter   and   lights   optional — tiiS   extra. 

"Majestic" —  four  cylinders,  $1975;  "Sultanic" —  six  cylinders,  five  passenger,  1^500;  seven  passenger,  $i650. 

Buyers  are  judging  car  comfort 
by  what  they  find  in  the  Jackson 


So  much  has  been  said  and  printed  recently 
about  Jackson  comfort  that  thousands  of  automo- 
bile buyers  are  making  it  the  basis  of  their  com- 
parisons. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  you  will  f^nd 
yourself  when  you  inspect  the  Jackson  and  the 
various  other  cars. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  Jackson 
nor  to  put  it  out  of  your  mind  as  you  examine 
other  cars;  nor  to  avoid  comparing  these  others 
with  it. 

It  is  true  that  you  will  see  many  comfortable 
cars,  because  this  year  manufacturers  are  exerting 
unusual  energy  in  this  direction. 

But  you  IVill  tind  also  that  the  Jackson  domi- 
nates the  entire  field. 

It  you  seek  the  reason  for  this  you  will  discover 
that  other  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  do  only 
now  what  we  have  been  doing  for  years — provid- 
ing for  the  passengers'  ease. 

Experience  is  always  valuable;  and 

the  experience  of  eleven  years  has  taught  our  en- 
gineers how  to  harmonize  the  details  of  motor  car 
construction  and  produce  maximum  comfort. 


Lon0  a^O  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  full 
elliptic  spring  has  33  to  100  per  cent,  more  action 
and  resiliency  than  any  other  type;  so  all  Jacksons 
are  fitted  with  four  full  elliptic  springs. 

Jackson  IVheel  bases  are  long;  and  they 
contribute  to  the  riding  ease  because  their  ratio  to 
wheel  sizes,  springs,  car  weight  and  load  to  be 
carried,  is  carefully  worked  out. 

With  ten-inch  seat  cushions,  slanted  a 

bit  toward  the  rear,  we  build  the  backs  to  shoulder 
height  and  upholster  them  richly,  too. 

We  have  provided  a  motor  of  the  long 
stroke,  enclosed  valve  type,  that  is  silent,  sure  and 
powerful. 

And  back  Ot  it  a  train  of  transmission  and 
driving  mechanism,  fitted  with  ball  and  roller 
bearings  throughout,  developed  to  the  high  point 
reached  in  the  motor. 

All  the  Jacksons  are  equipped  with  self-start- 
ing devices — two  of  them  electric  and  an  electric 
starter  optional  on  the  third — which  add  the  last 
touch  to  the  convenience  of  their  operation. 

See  the  Jackson;  have  a  demonstration  of  its 
remarkable  comfort;  and  we  are  willing  to  leave 
the  decision  to  your  judgment. 


Jackson  Automobile  Company,  1318  East  Main  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan 
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Sell -Filling 

^^  Fountain  Pen 


Fills  Itself 

like  this! 

You  can  safely  fill  it  while  wear- 
ing your  white  dress  gloves,  for  the 
ink  can  touch  only  the  gold  pen 
which  you  dip  into  the  inkwell — 
and  it  is  all  done  in  four  seconds. 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Cunlinued  from  paye  904) 

and  thus  his  own  acts  ulune  have  erected 
the  finest  nionuinent  that  any  traveler  can 
buasl  of." 

Stevens,  E.  S.  My  Sudan  Year.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  i'p.  305.  New  York:  George  H.  Uoran 
Co.     13.50  net. 

Thi.s  hook  will  form  a  very  good  com- 
panion to  Mr.  Powell's  "The  Last  Fron- 
tier," making  as  it  does  a  special  study  of 
one  district  in  Africa  in  which  the  work  of 
civilizing  is  being  done  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  Where  Mr.  Powell  has  taken  us 
with  rapidity  Miss  Stevens  travels  with 
more  leisure  and  no  less  vividness  of  nar- 
rative. Starting  from  Gordon's  Khar- 
toum up  the  Nile  by  paddle-wheel  steamer, 
the  writer,  by  unusual  good  fortune,  was 
enabled  to  turn  aside  from  the  customary 
tourist  trails  up  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  which 
drains  a  large  district  nearer  the  wilder- 
ness of  native  conditions  than  northern 
Sudan,  and  to  see  at  first  hand  the  venture 
of  transforming  the  grassy  traffic-blocking 
"sudd"  into  briquettes  for  fuel  in  an  al- 
most treeless,  coalless  country.  This  weedy 
mass  covers  a  huge  swamp  thirty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  extent  which  must 
some  day  contribute  its  share  of  useful- 
ness to  the  world.  One  would  think  that 
traveling  in  such  a  district  would  be  prosy, 
but  far  from  it!  Miss  Stevens's  narrative 
is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  terrible  days 
of  the  Mahdi,  of  incidents  of  British  ad- 
ministration that  remind  one  of  Kipling, 
of  bright  comments  on  native  life  and  cus- 
toms, and  of  records  of  hunting.  The 
chapters  about  Khartoum  are  delightful, 
and  the  reflections  on  education  in  the  Su- 
dan and  the  record  of  native  songs  are 
especially  interesting.  The  tone  of  Miss 
Stevens's  whole  l)ook  marks  her  as.  an  ex- 
perienced writer  and  observer,  who  knows 
how  to  see  and  what  is  worth  seeing  and 
can  tell  the  story  of  it  worthily.  To  one 
who  would  know  the  life  and  atmosphere 
of  the  Sudan  as  it  is  Miss  Stevens's  book 
will  be  very  satisfactory. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.  How  I  Found  Livingstone. 

Centenary  edition.  With  an  introduction  by  Robert 
E.  Speer.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $2  net. 

It  is  forty  years  since  Stanley  found  Liv- 
ingstone in  Ujiji  and  a  hundred  since  Living- 
stone was  born.  As  men  look  back  on  that 
interval  what  great  changes  are  seen  to  have 
come  over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially Africa  itself.  Europe  has  taken  upon 
its  shoulders  the  task  of  civilizing  the  Dark 
Continent.  Empire  builders  are  looking 
there  for  the  foundation  stones  of  their 
ambitious  dreams.  But  it  was  Livingstone 
the  missionary  and  Stanley  the  journal- 
ist who  prepared  the  ground  before  them. 
Thus,  tho  new  travel  books  on  Africa  are 
appearing  by  the  score — and  excellent  ones, 
too — the  record  of  Stanley  will  ever  prove  a 
classic — an  Odyssey  of  journalistic  enter- 
prise and  high  endeavor.  To  this  centenary 
edition  (printed  from  the  old  plates  and  thus 
somewhat  uneven  in  impression)  Dr.  Speer's 
preface  serves  as  a  connecting  link  to  sketch 
briefly  what  has  happened  to  Africa  since 
Livingstone  and  Stariley: 

— "  passed  like  light  across  the  darkened 
land, 
And  dying  left  behind  them  this  command, 
The    doors    are    open.    So  let  them  e\  er 
stand." 
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OTHER   BOOKS   WORTH   WHILE 

Dc  Pratz,  Claire.     France  from  Within.      Pp. 

368.     New  York  and   London:   Hoddcr  &  Stoughton. 
$2. 

The  author  of  this  volumo  is  of  French 
blood,  but  she  was  born  in  England.  Ed- 
ucated in  London  and  Paris,  she  acquired 
the  point  of  view  of  each  country  in  judg- 
ments of  the  other,  and  was,  therefore, 
qualified  to  give  an  interesting  estimate  of 
French  character  and  home  life.  We  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  of  Paris  as  the 
"music-hall  of  the  world,"  where  licen- 
tious amusements  can  alwaj'S  be  found. 
Such  places,  however,  the  writer  asserts,  are 
not  frequented  by  real  Parisians,  but  are 
designed  and  managed  wholly  for  tourists 
as  a  business  proposition.  The  French 
people  are  described  to  us  as  essentially 
and  fundamentally  feminine,  tender,  and 
gay,  always  adaptable  and  willing  to  learn 
from  others,  but  in  their  home  life  they 
are  not  easy  of  approach.  A  foreigner 
rarely  sees  the  intimate  life  home  or  learns 
to  know  the  real  French  man  or  French 
woman.  Naturally  every  nation  has  cus- 
toms and  rules  peculiar  to  itself.  This  book 
attempts  to  remove  our  unjust  misunder- 
standing of  the  modern  Frenchwoman. 
She  is  "the  noblest  force  in  her  country," 
and  the  best  friend  and  counselor  of  her 
husband.  The  book  contains  an  intensive 
and  interesting  study  of  such  subjects 
as  marriage,  divorce,  the  jeune  fille,  the 
bachelor  woman,  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
maid. 

McCrarken,  Elizabeth.    The  American  Child. 

Pp.  191.      Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.25  net. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
phrase, — "Children  don't  behave  as  they 
used  to."  We  have  accepted  this  con- 
fession with  an  air  of — "'Tis  true,  'tis 
pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  ";  but  here  is  a 
book  that  dares  to  assert  the  contrary,  and 
to  praise  the  American  child  at  home,  at 
play,  in  the  country,  in  school  and  at 
church.  This  sounds  hke  "a  large  order," 
but  when  one  reads  of  the  circumstances 
that  have  produced  present  conditions,  we 
realize  that  parents  of  to-day  are  respon- 
sible for  the  change,  which  is  not  a  dete- 
rioration but  a  reciprocity  of  advantages, 
and  that  children  are  now  treated  as  in- 
telligent companions,  not  as  inferiors.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  easy  and  convincing. 
The  author  quotes  from  personal  experi- 
ences with  children  of  different  ages,  so 
that  the  narrative  has  life  and  natural 
color.  From  these  pages  the  reader  will 
gain  comprehension  and  affectionate  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  child  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  he  can  offer  in  the  way  of 
development  and  pleasure  in  the  bringing 
out  of  indi\'iduality  and  specialized  apti- 
tude. The  intolerant  person  who  is  child- 
less will  find  much  to  enjoy  in  this  little 
volume  which  should  change  his  point  of 
view. 

Patrick,  Mary  Mills.  Sappho  and  the  Island 
of  Lesbos.  Pp.  180.  Boston  and  New  Y'ork: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     $1.25. 

This  little  volume,  wTitten  for  "lovers 
of  Greek  poetry,"  gives  a  faithful  account 
of  the  famous  poetess,  her  home,  con- 
temporaries, work,  •and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  her  age.  Sappho  was  born  near 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.c,  an 
age  deeply  permeated  by  religious  feeling 
and  one  in  which  the  prominence  given  to 
music  was  noticeable  in  all  social  customs. 
Sappho  is  here  considered  in  relation  to  her 
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surroundings,  her  contomporarics,  and  her 
j)(j(iris,  which  art)  transUittd  and  thought- 
tiilly  discust.  It  is  a  n-lu-f  to  feel  that  the 
p(j|)ular  eoneeption  of  her  character  is, 
jxrhaps,  an  unjuHt  one.  We  read  with 
eager  interest  of  all  she  accomplished  in  her 
school  of  poetry  and  music.  H(;r  poten- 
tiality in  literature  is  conceded  by  all 
literary  critics.  The  translations  given  in 
this  monograph  show  delicacy  and  poetic 
temperament.  The  book  is  concise  and 
complete  as  a  direct  portrayal  of  her  sur- 
roundings, associates,  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Lady  Gregory.  New  Compdles.  Pp.  166.  New 
York  and  London:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  advent  of  the  Irish  players  and  the 
spirited  controversies  e.xeited  last  year  by 
some  of  the  plays  presented  quite  pre- 
pared the  public  for  consideration  of  any 
dramatic  writings  in  connection  with  the 
"Abbey  Players."  That- public  will  wel- 
come this  little  collection  of  comedies — 
"The  Bogie  Men."  "The  Full  Moon." 
"Coats,"  "Damer's  Gold,"  and  "Mc- 
Donough's  Wife," — all  of  which,  except 
the  last,  have  been  produced  by  the  Abbey 
players.  The  plays  are  short  and  direct, 
taking  us  out  of  ourselves  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  most 
unusual  literary  movement  of  recent 
times,  the  modern  Celtic  movement  in 
Ireland.  "Coats"  is  especially  clever,  and 
illustrates  how  easily  a  quarrel  can  be 
caused  between  two  friends  and  yet  be 
healed  bj^  a  piece  of  "apple  pie."  "A 
quarrel,  we  are  told,  is  so  violent  you  think 
it  can  never  be  healed,  but  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  life  force  reconciliation." 
The  Nation  gives  this  estimate  of  Lady 
Gregory:  "Lady  Gregory  has  kept  alive 
the  tradition  of  Ireland  as  a  laughing 
country.  She  surpasses  the  others  in  the 
quality  of  her  comedy,  however;  not  that 
she  is  more  comic,  but  that  she  is  more 
comprehensively  true  to  life  " — an  estimate 
which  will  incline  us  all  to  read  thought- 
fully what  she  has  to  say. 

Price,  M.  P.  Siberia.  Illustrated.  Maps. 
Cloth.  Pp.  308.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Those  readers  whose  vague  impression 
of  Siberia  has  been  that  of  a  bleak  land  of 
exile  wiU  find  their  interest  quickened  and 
their  outlook  enlarged  by  Mr.  Price's 
valuable  record  of  a  journey  through  that 
broad  region,  in  investigation  of  its  social 
and  economic  conditions.  They  will  then 
add  one  more  to  the  list  of  ancient  lands 
now  springing  into  new  life.  In  Siberia  also 
one  finds  a  "new  society  passing  through  a 
fascinating  phase  of  development."  Mr. 
Price  has  made  special  studies  in  Canada, 
and  is  convinced  that  Siberia  is  now  where 
Canada  was  a  generation  ago.    ' '  Just  as  the 
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English  settler  has  become  a  Canadian,  so 
the  Russian  settler  has  become  a  Siberian." 
Siberia  is  awakening  to  an  independent 
life.  Will  this  people,  essentially  primitive 
but  having  all  the  material  resources  of 
civilization  at  its  disposal,  follow  one  of 
the  old  paths  or  mark  out  a  new  one  for 
itself?  For  the  discussion  of  this  question 
Mr.  Price  provides  abundant  information, 
gathered  by  living  among  the  people  and 
learning  from  their  own  lips  the  simple 
story  of  their  lives.  In  a  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious spirit,  which  is  in  itself  con- 
vincing, he  describes  the  real  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  forces  which  will  some 
day  mold  its  policy  and  action.  The  close 
of  his  inquiry  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  another  problem,  the  Mongolian 
question,  for  which  the  five-colored  Re- 
public of  China  must  find  solution.  The 
student  of  political  and  economic  science 
will  value  the  results  of  Mr.  Price's  careful 
investigation. 

Martin,  Michael,  S.  J.  The  Roman  Curia 
as  It  Now  Exists.  Cloth.  Pp.  423.  New  York: 
Benziger  Bros.     $1.50  net. 

In  1908,  by  an  Apostolic  constitution, 
Sapienli  consilio,  the  organization  of  the 
Roman  Curia  was  changed  quite  extensive- 
ly, some  of  the  Sacred  Congregations  being 
consolidated  with  others  and  one  new  one 
being  created — the  Congregation  De  Disci- 
plina  Sacramentorum — and  their  functions 
being  in  many  cases  enlarged  or  modified. 
This  is  of  especial  concern  to  all  the  clergy 
and  officials  in  America,  since  at  the  same 
time  America  was  removed  from  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda  and  put  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  Church,  and  henceforth  is 
to  deal  ■svith  the  various  congregations  as 
do  other  countries  not  administered  by 
the  Propaganda.  The  larger  part  of  this 
verj'  serviceable  book  is  a  clear  and 
readable  commentarj^  on  this  important 
constitution.  It  sets  forth  the  jurisdictions 
and  functions  of  all  the  congregations  and 
of  the  tribunals  and  offices  of  the  Curia 
briefly  and  lucidly  and  adds  formulae  for 
sending  petitions  and  requests  of  various 
kinds  to  the  proper  departments,  as  well  as 
the  original  Latin  text  of  Sapienli  consilio 
and  of  the  rules  of  transacting  business 
with  the  Curia.  The  book  is,  therefore, 
useful  and  important.  The  author  is 
Professor  of  Canon  Law  and  Aloral  The- 
ology in  St.  Louis  University. 

Bancroft,   Hubert  Howe.     The  New   Pacific. 

8vo.    Pp.  549.    New  York:    The  Bancroft  Company. 
$2  net. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition  are  events 
whose  coming  is  awaited  with  interest. 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  skilful  stage  manager  who 
here  draws  up  the  curtain  and  shows  us  the 
scenery  in  which  these  important  events 
are  to  take  place.  He  is  a  discursive 
writer,  but  presents  many  commercial 
facts  which  indicate  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pects of  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  His  book  will  serve  to  aid  not 
only  the  enterprise  of  steamship  companies, 
but  the  plans  of  those  who  are  emigrating 
to  the  Golden  State. 


Good  Training. — "  I  don't  want  my  boy 
to  be  fast  when  he  grows  up.  What  sort 
of  training  should  I  give  him?  " 

"  Why  not  make  him  a  messenger  boy?  " 
— Baltimore  Aniericaii. 


"/  /?ui/t  that  house  fifteen  years  ago  and  if  s  as  good 
today  as  the  day  it  ivas  completed.  In  all  these  years 
my  only  expense  has  been  for  pamting  the  iL'oodii'ork 
that  you  see.'' 

The    experience   of   this    man   and    thousands 
of  other  wise  home-builders  is  conclusive  proof  that 

Hy-tex  BrlcK 

is  the  most  economical  building-material  —  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  durable. 

We  have  just  issued  a  booklet,  "Genuine  Economy  in  Home 
Building,"  dealing  in  a  comprehensive  way  with  the  problems  that 
confront  every  home-builder.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  throu^jhout 
in  colors.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  mail- 
ing charges.      Write  for  your  copy  now. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  D4,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore.  Md.; 
ChicaRo.  111.;  Cincinnati,  O.:  Cleveland, 
O..  Davenport.  Iowa  ;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  Neb  ; 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Toledo,  O.;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Book  Cabinets 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 

MADE   IN    GRAND  RAPID.' 


BalLcup  Nipple  FREE 

Mothers,  send  us  this  advertisement 
and  your  address  on  a  postcard,  with  drug^st's 
name,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  Ball-cup  Nipple 
to  try.  Fits  any  small-neck  bottle.  Only  nipple 
with  open  food-cup  and  protected  orifice  at  bot- 
tom— »■"  not  collapse,  feeds  regularly.  Out- 
lasts orurnary  nipples.  Only  one  to  a  family. 
State  baby's  age,  kind  and  qnantlty  of  food.     B»if  BeoUon 
Ujceia  Nonbg  Bottle  Co.  1355  Main  St..Baffalo.  N.T. 


12  Handy  Tools  in  1 


Automatic    Combination  Tool 

lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  is  a  wire  stretcher  and 
splicer,  post  and  stump  puller,  vise,  clamp, 
wrench,  C'der  press,  etc.  Patented  automatic 
features  make  it  work  easier  and  quicker. 
Saves  cost  of  eleven  tools.  10  days  FREE 
trial.  State  and  Counlij  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  today  for  book  let  and  exclusive  territory. 
Aotomatlc  Jack  to.  Uox  £20  Bloomfield,  lad. 


yig 


It's   the 

Speed   and 
Volume  of 
Rushing 
Air  That 
Count." 


Tin:    LITER  \1{V    DIGEST 
CURRENT    POETRY 


A(mi  19,  1U13 


A  Bissell  Electric 

Suction    Cleaner 

'     Costs  Less  Than 

Going  Without  One 

It  saves  you  money  —  saves 
you  time  —  gives  longer  life  to 
your  draperies,  rugs,  carpets 
and  furniture  and,  above  all  else 

/        in    the    consideration    of  every 

f  thoughtful  man,  gives  added 
comfort  and  healthful  surround- 

'         ings  to  the  women  of  the  house- 

.  hold. 

'  It  has  no  superior  at  any  price,  either 
in  portable  or  stationary  machines, 
measured  by  efficiency  at  the  tools.  That 
blanket  claim  is  made  squarely  on  the 
enormous  volume  and  high  speed  of  air 
it  handles;  the  only  true  basis  of  value 
in  any  cleaner. 

We  will  rent  you  a  Bissell  Electric 
Suction  Cleaner  for  a  m.onth  — freight 
prepaid  —  for  less  than  most  other  clean- 
ers would  cost  you  for  three  days.  After 
that  you  can  own  it,  if  you  wish,  for 

Only  $1.75  Per  Week 

The  Bissell  Electric  Suction  Cleaner 
gathers  both  the  finest  atoms  of  dust 
and  the  coarse  litter  that  other  cleaners 
won't  take  up. 

Yet  it  costs  you  much  less  than  any 
portable  cleaner  that  even  claims  to  be 
in  its  class. 

Practically  unbreakable,  it  is  light 
enough  to  be  carried  by  any  woman  from 
floor  to  floor,  yet  is  so  powerful  that  it 
gives  complete  satisfaction  in  the  largest 
apartments,  office  buildings,  churches, 
hotels  and  theatres. 

Mour  own  dealer  can  show  you  a 
Bissell  Electric  Suction  Cleaner  prompt- 
ly—if  you  ask  him  to  do  so. 

We  have  a  special  message  for  high 
grade  salesmen  and  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, electrical,  furniture,  music  and 
department  stores. 

.J    The  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO. 

m^     224  HURON  ST.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


THE  BISSELL  MOTOR  CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way,   please 
tell  me  about  your  £iis}'  Reittai-Salcs  Plan. 


Name.  .  . 
Address . 


"T^IIKRE  are  many  c-ritics  who  regard 
A  tlu)  poem  of  occlusion  and  the  poem  of 
eontn)Vfr3y  a.s  bclontcint?  rather  to  journal- 
i.sin  than  to  iiteralun-.  i'oetry,  they  tliink, 
should  not  dejjend  upon  event  and  cir- 
(•um.stance;  it  should  arise  naturally  and 
its  beauty  should  l)e  its  onl^'  excuse  for 
e.xistenee.  Undoubtedly,  this  belief  has 
its  justification;  much  of  the  world's  great- 
est verse  is  independent  of  place  and  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  poet  is  needed  to  plead 
for  causes  and  to  celebrate  events  affect- 
ing the  community  of  which  he  is  part. 
William  Vaughn  Moody's  "  Ode  in  Time 
of  Hesitation  "  is  i)erhaps  a  more  valuable 
contribution  to  literature  than  most  of  his 
excursions  into  Greek  mythology  and 
Arthurian  legend.  There  are  those  who 
consider  the  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public "  the  greatest  American  poem. 
And  such  poets  as  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye 
perform  public  services  of  real  value  when 
they  mark  occurrences  of  national  im- 
portance by  the  e.xercise  of  their  genuine 
talent. 

The  poem  which  we  reprint  appears 
in  The  North  American  Review.  It  is 
dignified,  compact,  and  full  of  noble 
imagery.  Its  formality  is  proper  to  the 
occasion.  The  thought  is  well  sustained, 
and  the  phrasing,  particularly  in  the  first 
four  stanzas,  is  admirable. 

Panama  Hymn 

By  Percy  Mackaye 

Lord  of  the  sundering  land  and  deep. 
For  whom  of  old,  to  suage  thy  wrath. 

The  floods  stood  upright  as  a  heap 
To  shape  thy  host  a  dry-shod  path, 

Lo,  now,  from  tide  to  sundered  tide 
Thy  hand,  outstretched  in  glad  release. 

Hath  torn  the  eternal  hills  aside 
To  blaze  a  liquid  path  for  Peace. 

Thy  hand,  englaived  in  flaming  steel, 
Hath  clutched  the  demons  of  the  soil 

And  made  their  forge-flres  roar  and  reel 
To  serve  thy  seraphim  in  toil; 

While  round  their  pits  the  nations,  bowed 
Have  watched  thine  awful  enginery 

Compel,  through  thunderbolt  and  cloud, 
The  demigods  to  slave  for  thee. 

For  thee  hath  glaring  Cyclops  sweat, 
And  Atlas  groaned,  and  Hercules 

For  thee  his  iron  sinews  set. 

And  thou  wast  lord  of  Rameses; 

Till  now  they  pause,  to  watch  thy  hand 

Lead  forth  the  first  leviathan 
Tlirough  mazes  of  the  jungled  land. 

Submissive  to  the  wiU  of  man: 

Submissive  through  the  wiU  of  us 

To  thine,  the  vmiversal  wUl, 
That  leads,  divine  and  devious. 

To  world-communions  vaster  still. 

The  titans  rest;  intense,  aware. 

The  host  of  nations  dumbly  waits; 

The  mountains  lift  their  brows  and  stare; 
The  tides  are  knocking  at  the  gates. 

Almighty  of  the  human  mind, 
Unlock  the  portals  of  our  sleep 

That  lead  to  visions  of  our  kind, 
And  marry  sundered  deep  to  deep! 


Coward 

Shoe 


"■(ft  u  \  PAT  on 


Arch  Support  for  Women 

The  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  gives  a  springy 

support  to  the  arch,  holding  it  comfortably   in  its 

natural   position.       h    relieves   overtaxed   muscles, 

corrects  a  falling   arch   and    prevents    "flat-foot." 

Connrd  .trcli  Support  Sliop  nnd 
Conard  ICxl<>ii!!>ioii  1I<m-1.  have  beRii 
made  by  James  S.  Coward,  in  bin 
Custom    Uept.    Tor    over  ito   years. 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(near  warren  street) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  |  Send  for  Catalogue 
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Drujjists 

&occr< 


You  can  keep 
your  bird  healthy,  lively  and 
cheerful,  in  perfect  plumage  and 
full  song  the  year  round  and  never 
need  tonics  and  medicines,  if  you  feed 

MAX  GEISLER^S  ROLLER  SEEDS 

and  German  Bird  Biscait 
The  only  perfectly  balanced  food 

KTTA  ANMtRKUS,  ColwofMi.  Mich.,  snys: 

"Since   I  received  the  seed  ottd  bird  bis- 
cuit,   my   bird    has  begun  to 
sins  just  fine.      I  'Jt.'ill  not    use    any  other 
seed  but  yours  after  this." 

Sold  only  in  pMckages — Biscuit  lOr,  Roller 
Seed  ir>r  per  package.  //  Tiot  at  dealer's, 
we  send  prepaid  <»ne  box  Roller  Seed  and  sample 
[)ox  Bird  Biscuit  for  260.  Valuable  bird  book 
free  for   your   druggist's  name.   Write  today. 

Max  Geisler  Bird  Co.  .Food  Dept.R3.,0maha,Neb. 

T)e;ilers  in  Birds  and  Pet  Animals 


IFNril  9  KONOMT  DromDDnm  mvan  vonhsi 

'l-J'^U-^FaVC/LS  Eoewbodu  does,  and  the  Toss 
I  in  a  year  is  considerable.  THE  /fEASON-NOwau  to  knoia 
I  your  oum  pencil-  We  remedu.ltuu  by  pnming  YOUR  f^AME  mt  pendL 

\  Rmwd or  Hexagon-        SQCTS  FOR  12    "" 

rPENUL     CO. 


I  Aeenii  icanted  OIXIEFEHaL 


KM.  OlrtJfAMI  2S  cn.  F08  5 
^JUKMINQUAM-AUl.  OtoL  M 


EQUIPMENT  for  BUSINESS  ^h^r  ,:,::'.fh7:: 

ed  you  a  piece  of  brown  proper  with  his  name  written  on  it.  an  Ins 
business  card?  You'd  be  rather  nonplussed,  wouldn't  you?  At  least 
you  would  have  a  serious  doubt  as  to  h)s  desirftbilrty  as  a  business 
connection.  In  other  words,  his  equipment  (or  business  does  have 
an  effect  on  you.  You  do  judge  him  by  his  equipment — an  devery 
man  is  judging  you  in  the  same  way.  Just  remember 
that !  Just  as  a  card  is  an  advance  over  a  piece 
of  brovrn  paper  with  written  name,  so  the 

Peerless  Patent  Book 
Form  Card 

is  an  advance  over 

the    printed,    loose, 

cird.   You  need  this 

peerless  card  in  your 

business   equipment 

— and   you    need    it 

because  it  is  the  best 

and    cheapest  . 

Cheapest     because 

every  card   ran   be 

,,ged — none  to  throw  away  because  they  have  become  soiled  in  the 

pocket  or  case — none  lost.    Kvery  card  you  pay  lor  is  available  fnr 

the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.   Send  today  for    a   sample   nl    t;.b 

and  see  what  the  card  is.   and  how  it  is    detached    from    theb<»»k 

form  with  a  smooth  edge.    You  will   be  surprised  and  pleased. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Engravers  Die  Embossers  Plate  Printers 

77-79E.Adam$Sl.,Chicago;    NewYork Office. 350 Broadway 
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Many    poets,    including    Alfred    Noycs  | 
and  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  have  written  j 
in    memorA-     of     Francis     Thompson.     A  [ 
recent  issue  of  the  London  Nation  contains 
the  following  sincere  and   beautiful   lines. 
There  is  sound    philosophy  quaintly  but 
effectively  exprest   in  the  stanza  last  but 
one. 

Francis  Thompson 

By  WiLLi.-utf  H.  Davies 

Thou  hadst  no  home,  and  tliou  couldst  see 
In  every  stn-ct  the  windows'  light; 
DraiirKing  thy  limbs  about  all  night. 

No  window  kept  a  linht  for  thee. 

However  much  thou  wort  di.stressod. 
Or  tirixi  of  movint;.  and  folt  sick,  ■ 
Thy  life  whs  on  the  open  deck*— 

Thou  hadsi  no  cabin  for  thy  rest. 

Thy  bark  was  helpless  'neath  the  sky. 
No  pilot  thouailu  thee  worth  his  pains 
To  Ruide  for  love  or  money  gains — 

Like  fantom  ships  the  rich  sailed  by. 

Thy  shadow  mocked  thee  night  and  day. 

Thy  life's  companion,  it  alone: 

It  did  not  sigh,  it  did  not  moan. 
But  mocked  thy  moves  in  every  way. 

In  spite  of  all.  the  mind  had  force. 

And,  like  a  stream  whose  surface  flows 
The  wrong  way  when  a  strong  wind  blows. 

It  underneath  maintained  its  course. 

Oft  didst  thou  think  thy  mind  would  flower 
Too  late  for  good,  as  some  bruised  tree 
That  blooms  in  autumn,  and  we  see 

Fruit  not  worth  picking,  hard  and  sour. 

Some  poets  frign  their  wounds  and  scars. 

If  they  had  known  real  suffering  hours. 

They'd  show,  in  place  of  Fancy's  flowers. 
More  of  Imagination's  stars. 

So,  if  thy  fruits  of  Poesy 

Are  rich,  it  is  at  this  dear  cost — 
That  they  were  nipt  by  Sorrow's  frost. 
In  nights  of  homeless  misery. 

Here  is  one  of  those  brief  exquisite  re- 
flections of  a  mood  which  Mr.  Towne 
writes  with  such  skill.  We  take  it  from 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Waiting 
By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break 
Because  the  Spring  was  slow. 

I  said,  "How  long  yoimg  April  sleeps 
Beneath  the  snow!" 

But  when  at  last  she  came. 

And  buds  broke  in  the  dew, 
I  dreamed  of  my  lost  love. 

And  my  heart  broke,  tool 

The  following  poem,  equally  brief, 
but  greatly  different  in  spirit,  appears  in 
The  Outlook.  The  thought  is,  of  course, 
verj'  old,  but  it  is  here  exprest  with 
epigrammatic  force. 

Earth  and  Infinity 

By  Al^gustus  Wight  Bomberger 

There's  part  o'  the  sim  in  an  apple: 

There's  part  o'  tjie  moon  in  a  rose; 
There's  part  of  the  flaming  Pleiades 

In  every  leaf  that  grows. 
Out  of  the  vast  comes  nearness: 

For  the  God  whose  love  we  sing 
Lends  a  little  of  his  heaven 

To  every  living  thing. 
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500  Shaves  Guaranteed 

From  12  Blades 

THIS  razor  is  easily  guaranteed,  because  the 
self-contained  automatic  stropping  feature 
makes  the  stropping  so  simple,  handy  and  efficient 
that  you  just  naturally  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  use  it.  That's  the  story  of  the  Guarantee  in  a  nutshell. 
The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  the  only  safety  razor  which 
enables  you  to  jtrop  the  blade  automatically,  shave,  and  then 
ckan  the  razor  without   removing   the   blade   from   the   holder. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

Strops,  Shaves,  Cleans,  Without  Removing  Blade 


For  tale  by  good 
dealers  through- 
oat  the  world  on 
thirty  days '  free 
trial.  Price  $5.00. 
Fancy  traveling 
setB  $6.50  up.  Send 
for  catalog. 


READ  THIS: 
Should  anyone  not 
get  at  least  500 
He  ad  Barber 
shaves  from  each 
12  AutoStrop 
blades,  return 
blades  to  us.  We 
will  send  new 
blades  to  cover 
the  shortage. 


AutoStrop  Saifety  Razor  Co.,  346  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.    Toronto.    London 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


We  believe  that  an  automobile  tire  is  an  important  enough  thing  to  war- 
rant individual  care  in  its  manufacture — and  for  this  reason  every  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  is  made  by  hand.  No  other  prominent  tire  company,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  produces  tires  that  are  strictly  hand  made. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Ve.ey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York.  Chicajo.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  St.  Louis.  Detroit^  Cincinnati.  San  Francii 
Los  Angele*,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Sialtl  ~      -   ~  . 

The  Hearn  Tire  t  Rubber  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Boss  Ruliber  Co. .  Denver.  Colo. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co..  LtH..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Central  Rubber  &  Supply  Co..  Indi.inapolis.  Ind. 

H.  R.  Ohnstead  6  Son.  Svracuse.  N.   Y. 


Atlanta.  Akron.  0..  Buffalo. 

BerinjTire  &  Rubber  Co..  Houston.  Texa*. 

Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co  .  Jacksonville,  Fl*. 

C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

L.  J.  Barth.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your   Family? 


151?^  Monroe' 


SODays'Trlal   Factory  Price-Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from  fartor>'  to  you— saving  you  store  profits.  We 
pay  frciKlit  and  guarantee  your  money  back  and  removal  ot 
rclrigciator  at  no  expense  to  vou  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
salistiid.  Kasy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you.  Send  for 
book  NOW-  a  letter  or  postal. 


Your  ilortor  will  tfll  voti  that  a  refriger- 
ator vvliicli  cannot  he  kept  sweet,  clean  and 
wholesome,  as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Mon- 
roe, is  aln.vays  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
your  family.  The  Monroe  is  the  o«/)' refrig- 
erator made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breedine;  places  for  the 
disease  germs  that  poison  food  which  in  turn 
poisons  people.  Not  cheap  "bath-tub"  porcelain- 
eiuimel,  out  one  solid  piece  of  snow-white  unbreak- 
able porcelain  ware — nothinfj  to  crack,  craze,  chip, 
break  or  absorb  moisture— but  genuine  porcelain, 
over  an  inch  thick — as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china 
bowl — every  corner  rounded — not  a  single  crack, 
crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  any  other  lodging 
place  for  dirt  and  the  germs  of  disease  and  decay. 
Send  at  once  for 

tlXElbl     OOOlV    frige"ator. 

wliich  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to 
materially  reduce  the  hish  cost  of  living— how  to 
have  better,  more  nouri~.nin;^  food — how  to  keep 
food  longer  without  spoiliui;  how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills— how  to  guard  against  sickness— doctors'  bills. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  Station  12D.D.>  Lockland,  0. 


I'rom  the  earliest  times 
to    the    outbreak 
oj  the 
Re-uolution 


Guizot's  

HISTORY 

OF    FRANCE 

Abridged    by  Guitave  Masson  from  the  Transla- 
tion of  Robert  Black 


With     Chronological     Index,    Historical    and 
Genealogical  Tables,  Portraits,  etc. 

"  Mr.  Masson  has  scored  in  his  competent 
abridgement  of  Guizot's  famous  "History  of 
France"  up  to  the  Revolution.  Even  abridged 
the  volume  is  large,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 
To  compensate  for  the  necessary  elision  of 
the  quotations  from  original  commentators, 
the  appendix  contains  a  full  list  of  contem- 
porary sources.  Much  tabulated  informa- 
tion, and  a  topical  index,  make  the  book 
thoroughly  workable." — The  Chautauquan, 
New  York. 
Large  8vo,  Cloth.   Illus.  $1.75net;  bymail  $1.95 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


a 


The  Right  Of  the  Child 
To  Be  Well  Born" 

A  new  book  on  the 
Science  of 

EUGENICS 


By  George  E. 

D.wvsoN,  Ph.D. 

Professor    of 

Psychology,  Hartford 

School    of    Religious 

Pedagogy. 

It  urges  parenthood  as  the 
supreme  object  of  being,  fit 
selectionand  wiseprep^ration 
ns  a  necessity  thereto.  i2mot 
eloth.  T.le  net:  postpaid  S'ic 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
44-60  E.  23d    St..  N  .Y. 


Your  Feet  Come  First 


"Y^OUR  bodily  comfort  and  brain 
•*•    energy  depend  on  them.    You 
certainly  know  that  tired,  aching 
feet  play  havoc  with  your  effic- 
iency   and   make    it    impossible 
for  you  to  feel  fit  and  fine. 

Are  you  giving  Nature  the  help  she 
needs  to  overcome  the  absence  of  elastic- 
ity in  hard  fioors,  hard  pavements 
and  stiff  shoes? 

If  you  would  like  to 

enjoy  that  delightful 

sensation   of  walking 

on  carpets  of  green  grass 

just  slip  a  pairof  Scholl's 

Foot-Eazers  into  your  shoes. 

-EASES    THE    F  E:  E  T  " 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

They  fit  snugly  under  the  arches  of  your  feet  and  as  the  weight 
is  driven  down,  the  SchoU  Foot-Eazer  absorbs  the  shock,  and 
distributes  the  pressure  over  the  whole  font  as  Nature  intended. 

Why  not  secure  instant  and  permanent  relief  from  tired, 
aching  feet,  corns,  callouses,  weak  insteps,  cramped  toes,  bunions. 
broken  arch,  flat  foot,  and  bodily  fatigue  from  any  foot  trouble? 

Ten  Days*  Trial  Bond 

Go  to  any  shoe  dealer  or  druggist  anfl  get  a  pair 
of  Scholl's  Foot-Eazers.    The  dealer  will  give  you 
a  signed  bond  giving  you  a  ten  days'  free  trial 
without  risk.    You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  mal^e  this^ 
test  today.     Price  $2  per  pair. 

P  Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr.  ScholTs 

JT  rCC  Valuable  Book — "Treatment 
and  care  of  the  Feet.*'  If  he  hasn't  a 
copy,  write  to  us. 

THE  SCHOLL  HFO.  CO. 
214  Schiller  St..  OhieaBO.  111.  Z'    ^" 
21&  King  St.,W.,  Taranto,laa.t„ 


•nie 


The  "Foot- 
Eaier**  fn 
the  Shoe. 


The  Smart  Stt  has  reeonlly  called  a  poet 
to  it.s  editorial  chair,  and  the  April  number 
contains  a  n(»ti<'eal»Iy  large  amount  of 
verso  well  worth  n-ading.  Of  Bliss  Cat- 
man's  "  Lyrics  of  Spring  "  we  quote  the 
second  and  third,  and  we  regret  that  we 
can  not  sjjare  suOicient  space  to  give  tliem 
all.  Few  contemporary  poets  are  more 
keenly'  aware  of  wild  nature's  most  in- 
timate moods. 

Lyrics  of  Spring 
IJy  Hi.i.ss  Carmav 

II 

Oh.  well  tho  world  is  dreaming 

Undi'r  tho  .\|)ril  moon, 
Her  soul  in  love  with  beatity, 

Iler  senses  all    a-swoon. 

Pure  hangs  the  silver  crescent 

Above  the  twilight  wood, 
And  pure  the  silver  music 

Wakes  from  the  marshy  flood. 

O  earth,  with  all  thy  transport 
How  comes  it  life  shotild  seem 

A  shadow  in  the  moonlight 
A  murmur  in  a  dream? 

Ill 

Over  the  wintry  threshold 
"Who  comes  with  joy  to-day. 

So  frail,  yet  so  enduring. 
To  triumph  o'er  dismay? 

Ah,  quick  her  tears  are  springing, 
And  quickly  they  are  dried, 

For  sorrow  walks  before  her. 
But  gladness  walks  beside. 

She  comes  with  gusts  of  laughter, — 

The  music  as  of  rills; 
With  tenderness  and  sweetness. 

The  wisdom  of  the  hills. 

Her  hands  are  strong  to  comfort, 
Her  heart  is  quick  to  heed;       , 

She  knows  the  signs  of  sadness. 
She  knows  the  voice  of  need; 

There  is  no  living  creature 

However  poor  or  small. 
But  she  will  know  its  trouble. 

And  harken  to  its  call. 

Oh,  well  they  fare  forever. 
By  mighty  dreams  possest. 

Whose  hearts  have  lain  a  moment 
On  that  eternal  breast. 


It  is  easy  to  disagree  with  the  somewhat 
shadowy  philosophj^  of  the  following 
verses  (from  The  Englishwoman) ,  but  that 
Mr.  O'Meara  has  stated  his  belief  in- 
terestingly can  not  be  denied.  The  poem 
is  excellently  constructed. 

The  Woman-Tamer 

By  Thomas  O'Meara 

He  said,  "She  shall  be  my  slave! 

Lesser  in  all  than  I ; 

Feeble  of  body  and  brain. 

She  shall  carry  a  golden  chain. 

And  dwell  until  she  die 

In  the  golden  cage  I  gave." 


And  he  found  a  treacherous  feature  of  hate  and 

fear. 
With  teeth  and  claws  that  were  ready  when  he 

came  near  I 

He  said,  "She  shall  be  my  starl 
I  will  set  her  high  above 
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This  dusty  world  of  mine. 
I  will  bow  me  down  at  her  shrine. 
Pray  for  the  light  of  hor  love. 
And  worship  her  from  afar."  .  .  . 


But  he  found  that  the  light  of  her  love  had  been 

withdrawn. 
Leaving  only  a  faint  chill  pity,  a  faint  chill  scorn 

He  said,  "She  shall  be  my  friend! 

Side  by  side  let  as  stand, 

For  I  need  your  help  and  you. 

Comrades  true  and  true. 

With  my  hand  in  your  dear  hand 

We  will  see  life  out  to  the  end." 

And  she  turned  and  her  eyes  met  his;  and  I  ttiinli 

she  cried 
(But  she  laughed  through  her  tears)  and  she  came 

to  her  place  at  his  side. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


"THE    MOSES    OF    THE    NEGROES" 

WHEN  Harriet  Tubman  Davis  was  a 
pickaninny  on  a  big  plantation  in 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  she  began 
to  show  an  instinctive  antagonism  to  the 
tyranny  of  master  over  slave,  and  one  day, 
when  only  thirteen,  she  protested  at  the 
brutality  of  an  overseer  who  pursued  a 
slave  with  a  club.  The  overseer  turned  on 
her  and  knocked  her  down,  inflicting  an 
injury  to  her  brain  which  brought  on  fits 
of  somnolency  with  which  she  siiffered  until 
after  the  war,  when  she  was  cured  by  a  sur- 
gical operation  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  The  blow  from  the  overseer's 
club  would  probably  not  have  amounted 
to  much  had  the  head  been  that  of  some 
other  negro  child,  but  the  knocking  down 
of  Harriet  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
extraordinary  career.  Some  of  her  ac- 
quaintances have  wondered  if  the  injury 
did  not  give  her  the  wonderful  cunning 
that  characterized  her  in  later  years. 
Whether  it  did  or  not,  she  was  one  of  the 
craftiest  enemies  the  slavejO\\Tiers  ever  had. 
She  ran  awaj^  long  before  the  war  and 
devoted  her  energies  to  helping  others 
escape  from  their  masters;  and  when  the 
war  began  she  became  a  nurse,  scout,  and 
spy  for  the  Union.  Among  her  own  people 
she  was  known  as  "the  Moses  of  the 
negroes,"  a  title  that  was  weU  earned. 
She  died  the  other  day  at  the  Harriet 
Tubman  Home  for  Indigent  Aged  Negroes, 
at  Auburn,  New  York,  an  institution  she 
founded.  Tho  her  exact  age  is  not  known, 
she  is  beheved  to  have  been  ninety-eight 
or  a  hundred.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
known  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Philhps  Brooks,  John 
Brown,  Horace  jSIann,  WiUiam  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, and  other  distinguished  men  of  that 
period.  The  story  of  some  of  her  thrilling 
exploits  is  told  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

Her  master  died,  and  word  went  around 


The  Winged  Message 


Noah's  messenger  was  a 
dove.  In  Solomon's  time, 
pigeons  were  trained  to  carry 
messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They 
served  the  Turks  in  their 
fights  against  the  Crusaders. 
In  mediaeval  wars  they  were 
more  useful  than  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon 
mail  service,  with  messages 
reduced  by  photography  and 
read  through  a  microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons 
are  utilized  as  news-bearers 
in  isolated  parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the 
telephone,  the  carrier  pigeon 
is  bred  only  for  racing.  The 
winged  word  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  winged  mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than 
a  mile  a  minute,  but  the  tele- 
phone is  as  quick  as  speech 
itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of 
peace.  The  telephone  is  the 
instrument  of  peace.  The 
telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  unite  a  hundred  mill- 
ion people  in  one  national 
family. 


American  Telephone  and  telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Pictures  Worth.  Money 


are  those  that  show  lines 
of  detail  that  the  eye  can 
not  grasp.  The  pictures 
snapped  with 


/ 


»T, 


GOEkZ  cameras 


jt^ 


■  record  scenes  thii  cutinm  be 
poeU  — actions  lh;lt  transpire 
jnd  arc  Cone  forever.  Thai  is 
why  mitst  profcssionjl  pholo^- 
•raphcrs  use  chcm. 
A  Cocrz  Lens  can  he  fitted  i<>  the 
camera  vou  own  now. 

Our  Book  00  "Lenses  and  Cameras 

will  be  sent  lo  >ou  (or  the  jskini; 

C.  p.  Coera  Amencan  Optical  Co.-^i 
321  C  Eaat  34th  Street.  New  York 


BUV    YOUR.  FURNACE 

$lOI>OWN    $1QA  MONTH 


Our  raonthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct  saves  you 
the  dealer's  profits  and   charges  for  installation      The 

Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  ••Mown  Drsifl 

S.vsteiii."  is  best  tor  residences, 
schools,  hotels,  churches,  etc., 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  at 
a  saving  of  J  to  }  in  fuel  bills. 
Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We 
send  complete  outfit,  freight  pre- 
paid, with  special  plans,  detailed 
in;-tructions,  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 
The  JAHANT  HFATING  CO. 
1  .'>4>  .>i  ill  St.,        Akron.  Oliiu 


Save  'Ato  %  onf ueLBills 
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55c 

Worth 

FREE 

/55c 

Present 
the  cou- 
pon be- 
low to  your 

paint  or  hardware  dealer.     He 
will  give  you,/ree,  the  foUowintj  valu- 
able  helps    to    Home    Bcautifyintr — 

1  25c  Instruction  Book — "The  Proper 
Treatment  for  Floors,  Woodwork  and 
Furniture." 

2  10c  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye 
(desired  shades). 

1  10c  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

\\'ewant  you  to  test  these  Artistic  Wood 
Finishes  at  our  expense.  From  our  book 
you  will  learn  how  to  finish  new  floors  and 
re-finish  old  ones;  how  to  finish  woodwork 
and  furniture;  how  to  clean  and  finish 
kitchen  and  bathroom  floors  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 

Made  in  17  popular  shades  such  as  Mis- 
sion Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany, 
Fumed  Oak,  etc.  It  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  wood,  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain  without  raising  it. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

A  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish  for 
all  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture,  includ- 
ing pianos.      Is  beautifying  and  protecting. 

If,  on  application,  you  find  that  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  ive  ivill. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
^^         "The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities"         ^ 

!  55c     Worth  Free-55c  j 

II  25c  Instruction  Book.  m 

2   IOC  bottles  of  Johnson's  Wood   Dye   (desired  I 
shades),   i  loc  can  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax. 

I  I  asked  my  dealer  (Name) I 

■      but  he    could    not   supply    me,    so  send    free  and  ■ 


I>ostpaid. 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City  and  State 


LCoapon  must  first  be  presented  to  your  Dealer.  I 

h.D.  4A.  I 
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aincoats 

of  the  highest  quality  for  men  and  women 

Tailored  to  Your  Order 

Far  better  material — better  fit — better  style 
and  finish  than  can  be  had  elsewhere  at  double 
our  prices. 

PRICES  $14.00  to  $30.00 

No    Deposit — No   Advance    Payment 

If  it  is  not  the  very  biggest  raincoat  value  you 
ever  saw — or  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory — 
don't  pay  for  it.  We  deliver  them  and  prepay  all 
charges.  Write  for  our  samples,  models  and 
simple  measure  blank  without  any  obligation. 

ENGLISH  RAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. 
SUITE  358       500  FIFTH  AVE.        NEW  YORK 


thf  (iiuirtcrs  that  tin-  sliivts  wen;  to  he 
"sold  .Soutli,"  tlio  Ihiut?  luoHt  drt-adt-d  by 
lu'Krot's  of  tht)  upptT  tier  of  Southern 
States.  Harriet  eoun.seled  Uif  nejjroe.s  to 
run  away,  hut  none  had  thtr courage  to  fol- 
low her.  She  knew  only  that  if  she  f(»llowed 
the  north  star  it  would  lead  her  to  freedom, 
and  one  night  she  stole  away. 

Of  the  terrible  journey  north  she  remem- 
bered little;  her  instiiuit  guided  her  and 
her  great  strength  enabled  her  to  stand  the 
privation. 

She  obtained  employment  and  saved  all 
.she  earned.  Then  she  disappeared  and  was 
not  seen  for  months.  She  had  dared  to  go 
back  to  the  land  of  bondage  to  show  others 
the  path  to  freedom. 

It  wasn't  long  before  throughout  the 
plantations  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
spread  rewards  for  a  negro  woman  who  was 
luring  the  slaves  away  from  their  masters. 
The  price  for  the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of 
Harriet  Tubman  rose  to  over  $40,000,  but 
she  was  never  taken.  She  made  over  nine- 
teen trips  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  head-money  was  offered.  She 
continued  this  work  until  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War. 

When  the  aboUtion  movement  became 
active  she  went  into  it  heart  and  soul. 
Whenever  she  could  get  to  a  meeting  she 
went  and  inspired  others  with  her  great 
faith.  It  was  while  on  her  way  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  Boston  at  the  invitation  of 
Gerrit  Smith  that  she  fought  the  greatest 
single  battle  of  her  career. 

She  had  stopt  off  at  Troy,  and  while 
there  learned  that  a  fugitive  slave,  Charles 
Nalle,  a  half-brother  of  the  master  who 
followed  him,  and  as  white  as  his  owner, 
had  been  taken  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  having  been  remanded  back  to 
Virginia.  She  went  at  once  to  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner,  collect- 
ing on  the  way  a  large  crowd. 

The  crowd  held  back  the  officers,  who 
were  about  to  convey  the  slave  to  a  wagon, 
and  bids  for  the  slave's  purchase  began. 
The  owner  offered  to  sell  for  $1,200,  but 
when  that  was  bid  he  raised  his  price  to 
$1,500.  A  man  across  the  street  raised  a 
window  and  shouted: 

"Two  hundred  dollars  for  his  rescue,  but 
not  one  cent  to  his  master!" 

That  fired  the  crowd,  and  when  the  of- 
ficers tried  to  bring  the  slave  out  the 
crowd  surged  around  the  wagon.  Harriet, 
who  had  kept  her  position  at  the  door  of  the 
Commissioner's  office,  shouted:  "Here  he 
comes!    Take  him!"  and  led  the  assault. 

Her  enormous  physical  strength  has  been 
spoken  of.  Breaking  through  the  police 
line,  she  seized  the  prisoner  under  the  arm- 
pits and  began  to  drag  him  down  the  street. 

"Drag  us  out!"  she  shouted  to  her 
friends.  "Drag  him  to  de  river!  Drown 
him,  but  don't  let  dem  have  him!" 

A  policeman  hit  her  on  the  head  with  his 
club,  and,  freeing  one  hand,  she  knocked 
him  back  into  the  crowd.  Another  jumped 
for  her,  but  she  caught  him  about  the  neck, 
throttled  him,  and  threw  him  over  her 
shoulder. 

She  was  dragged  down,  but  kept  her 
hold  on  the  slave.  Aroused  to  fighting 
pitch  by  her  splendid  courage,  the  crowd 
massed  around  her,  and  dragged  her  and 
the  slave  to  the  river,  where  the  fugitive 
was  thrown  into  a  boat,  which  pulled  out. 


When  you  change  your  resi- 
dence, or  rearrange  your  library, 

Slobc^^V^rnickc 

Sectional  Bookcaies 

can  be  moved  section  by  section  with 
contents  intact.  Its  sectional  con- 
struction adapts  it  to  rooms  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  and  makes  it  plea.s- 
ingly  susceptible  to  rearrangements 
as  the  old  arrangement  becomes  tire- 
some or  new  furniture  is  added. 

Tlie  Glohc-Wernicke  Bookcase  is 
made  in  many  styles,  finished  to  suit 
the  color  scheme  of  different  interior 
trims.  Sold  by  1,500  authorized 
agencies.     Write  for  catalog. 

Address  Depl.  V. 

Ol^c  9lol>c ^Wernicke  Co. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

BrniK-h  8tor<>N  :  New  York,  380.3»Q  Broad. 
wav;  Chicago.  231-2:^5  So  WnbashAve.;  WaBh- 
ington.  m8-12J0  K  St..  N.  W.;  Boston,  91-93 
Federal  St.;  Philadelphia.  lOr^-lOH  Chestnut 
St.;  Cincinnati.  li'^-liH  Fourth  Ave  .  E. 


^  Agents  Can  Make  Money 


selling  the 

Roberts  LightDing  Mixer 

because  every  housekeeper  who  sees 
it  in  operation  immediately  wanta 
one.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  satis- 
factory housekeeping  requisite  on 
the  market.  Any  child  can  operate 
it  with  perfect  success. 

Agents  who  apply  early  will  secure 
the  best  territory.  Send  soc  for 
sample  Mixer  sent  by  prepaid  ex- 
press; or  send  postal  card  for  further 
information, but  act  now  aseveryday 
counts.  Beware  of  imitation  Mix- 
ers which  will  not  give  satisfaction. 

DORSEY  MFG.  COMPANY 

78  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY      REBUILT 


Remington    No.    «-995 
Miiitli   rromier  I\o.  S  —  998 

Two  III  dur  specinl  b;treains.  H:tve  tradc- 
itNtrk  anil  giiai':tiitee  like  new  niMchincs. 
Ate  thitroughly  rebuilt,  and  perfect  in 
appearitnce.  Satisfuclion  gii:iranteed.  We 
<  ;in  save  y«ut  $25  to  $7o  on  niiy  iiiacbiDC. 
HRANCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 
Write  for"The  Type«  rilei's  Confession"  and  catalog 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  345  Broadway,  W.T. 


.4  Remarkable  Ttipewriter,  Carried  in  Grip  or  in  Overooat 
Pocket.  Standard  Keiiboard.  Dors  All  that  Higher  Priced 
Machines  Do.  Over  16.000  in  Daily  Use.  Bennett  FortabU 
Typewriter  has  less  tlian  2iO  parts,  against  1700  tu  'i'UO  iu  others. 
iuU.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  That's  the  secret  of  our  |18 
S,  A.  .^^HBHVI^^^  price.  It's  built  the  famous 
Elliott-Fisher  Billing  Ma- 
chine Factory,  sold 
on  a  money- 
buck  -  unless- 
satisfied  guar- 
anty. Wt.  4  1-2 
Ihs.  \ou  can 
carry  for  homa 
use.  busioessor 
trips.  Send  tor 
catalo;  &  Agfa.  ' 
Froposition. 


She     founded     a     settlement     of     fugitive     a.  V.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.,  366  Broadway.  New  York 
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slaves  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  in  1852,  avoiding 
Philadelphia,  as  the  slave  owners  main- 
tained a  detective  agency  thei'e.  The 
colony  was  successfullj'  managed  with  the 
aid  of  Thomas  Garrett,  the  Quaker  aboli- 
tionist, of  Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  said  that 
she  personally  escorted  300  negroes  to  free- 
dom.   We  read  on: 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  enforcement 
made  her  work  more  difficult  each  year. 
Driven  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
she  came  to  New  York.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  in  1857  forced  her  to  establish  her 
last  station  on  the  underground  in  Canada. 
At  this  time  Auburn  came  into  prominence 
as  one  of  the  underground  stations,  and 
William  H.  Seward,  later  Lincoln's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  one  of  Harriet's  best  sup- 
porters, giving  liberally  from  his  private 
funds  to  pay  carfare  for  fugitives  from 
Auburn  to  Suspension  Bridge,  whence  they 
got  into  Canada. 

When,  in  1863,  it  was  decided  to  use 
negro  troops,  Harriet  pleaded  to  be  ap- 
pointed an  army  nurse.  When  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  marched 
away  from  camp  at  Readville,  Mass.,  under 
command  of  Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw, 
Harriet  left  for  the  South  with  a  com- 
mission in  her  dress  pocket  from  Governor 
Andrew.  Down  at  Port  Royal,  she  cooked 
for  Colonel  Shaw,  and  dined  with  him,  too, 
on  occasion,  when  she  had  important 
information  to  impart. 

When  she  was  not  acting  as  cook  she 
scouted  around  the  enemy's  lines,  where 
she  listened,  and  returned  to  repeat  many 
things  to  the  Union  officers  that  they  were 
glad  to  know.  On  one  occasion,  she  in- 
formed Major-General  Hunter  at  Hilton 
Head  of  mines  planted  in  the  river,  and 
several  gunboats  sent  to  the  scene  removed 
a  lot  of  torpedoes  that  would  have  smashed 
an  expedition  that  was  about  to  pass  over 
this  dangerous  place. 

Harriet  lived  for  a  time  at  the  home  of 
Emerson,  in  Concord,  and  spent  some  time 
visiting  the  family  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, the  Alcotts,  the  Whitneys,  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann,  and  Phillips  Brooks. 

Illustrative  of  Harriet's  hold  upon  the 
officers  of  the  North  and  their  confidence 
in  her,  one  of  her  many  wartime  passes  may 
be  quoted  showing  the  privileges  she  en- 
joyed. It  was  issued  to  her  by  Maj.-Gen. 
David  Hunter  at  Port  Royal,  near  Hilton 
Head,  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
the  South  in  1863.    It  reads: 

"Pass  the  bearer,  Harriet  Tubman,  to 
Beaufort  and  back  to  this  place,  and  wher- 
ever she  wishes  to  go;  and  giye  her  free 
passage  at  all  times  on  all  Government 
transports.  Ilarriet  was  sent  to  me  by 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
is  a  valuable  woman.  She  has  permission, 
as  a  servant  of  the  Government,  to  pur- 
chase such  provisions  from  the  Commissary 
as  she  may  need. 

"David  Hunter, 
"Major-General  Commanding." 

After  the  war  Harriet  located  in  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  permanently.  She  was  the  widow  of 
a  man  named  Tubman,  who  died  in  the 
South,  and  later  she  married  Nelson  Da\is. 

In  1896  she  bought  a  portion  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Beardsley  estate  north  of  her 
property,  and  founded  in  that  year  the 
Harriet  Tubman  home,  converting  the 
former  dwelling  into  the  home. 
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Statement  Costs  Cut  Again  by 
the  Burroughs 

To  make  out  his  statements 
in  the  old  pen-figured  way 
took  R.  F.  Brune  (retailer), 
in  Sawtelle,  Gal.,  5  days  a 
month  (and  then  were  not 
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After  Mr.  Brune  put  a  Bur- 
roughs in  operation  he  wrote 
us:  "My  bookkeeper  how 
finishes  my  monthly  state- 
ments in  six  hours — they're 
correct,  too." 

Do  you  realize  that  just 
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meets  the  requirements  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating men  and  women.    It  embodies 
that   refinement  in  stationery  which  has 
long  made  the  Ward  name  so  distinctively 
known  to  many   refined   correspondents. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  WARDWOVE.   I  f  he 
cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  send  you  portfolio  of  samples  free. 
Write  for  Portfolio  No.  6 
SASUEl  WARD  C0MP.4SY,  57-63  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
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"OON'TSHOUT" 


"I  hear  yon.    I  can  hear  row  as 
well  as  anybody.     'How?'    Oh. 
something      new  — THE 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
riiir  in  my  ears  now,  but  they 
are  invisible.  Iwoald  not  know' 
I  had  them  in  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 

••The  MOELET  PHONE  for  the 
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Red,  Garnet  or  Gmy-Green,  Natural- 
Color  Shlnfiles  of  Finely  Crushed  Slate  or 
(•ranlte.  which  add  distinction  and  char- 
acter to  modern  dwellings. 

Kire-resiatlng.  frost-defyiriK,  rain-proof, 
wind-tight.  Cost  no  more  than  wood  sliin- 
gles.  yet  last  longer.  Lie  perfectly  smooth 
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blow  off.  Never  need  painting.  Always 
hold  their  color.  Light,  strong  and  durable 
— easily  and  quickly  laid — no  reinforcing  of 
roof  necessary.  Adaptable  to  every  style 
of  pitched  roof.  Non-conductors  of  heat 
and  cold.    Save  part  of  insurance  cost. 

REYNOLDS 

Asphalt  Shingles 

These  are  not  an  untried  experiment.  We 
are  the  ORIGINAL  MAKERS  of  Flexible 
.Asphalt  Slate  Shingles,  and  teste  I  our  pro- 
duct for  ten  years  before  putting  it  on  the 
general  market.  Right  here  in  Grand 
Rapids,  where  climatic  changes  are  extreme, 
our  shingles,  after  lo  years'  exposure  to 
every  kind  of  weather,  look  as  good  as  the 
lay  they  were  nailed  on.  Why  waste  your 
money  in  buying  cpiick-rotting  wood  shin- 
gles, which  catch  fire  from  the  first  spark? 
t'niform  in  size — 8  in.  x  i>?4  in. — laid  4 
n.  to  the  weather.  Made  of  pure  asphalt, 
covered  with  finely  crushed  slate  or  granite 
pressed  in  under  tremendous  pressure. 
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Let  us  send 
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nnhls  Asphalt 
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owners,  .ind  ot 
le.-tding  Hrehi- 
tects  nnd  build- 
ers included. 
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copy  TO-DAY. 
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HOW    CONSTANTINK    WON    HIS 
OWN    I'KOI'LK 

T  'I'  lias  not  htM-n  loiifj  .sinci'  the  (Jreck.s 
^  rutfarded  thu  man  wlio  has  just  mounted 
thf  throne  as  unfit  to  rult-  the  kingdom.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  has  heard  the 
mob  demand  iiis  eldest  son,  Prince  (Jeorge, 
as  ruler,  and  suf?|fest  (hat  the  fatlier  and 
trrundt'ather  make  way  tor  him.  He  has 
had  the  Military  Leajjue  of  his  own  army 
against  him  to  the  extent  of  mutiny.  The 
I'arliament  has  criticized  him  bitterly  and 
the  newspapers  ha\'e  denounced  him  for 
political  reasons.  But  that  is  all  past  now. 
CJ reeks  at  home  and  (Jreeks  abroad  regard 
him  as  the  liberator  of  their  country  from 
the  thrall  of  the  Turks  and  welcome  him 
not  only  as  their  kinir,  but  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  that  won  back  some 
of  the  glory  that  was  Greece's  in  ancient 
times.  The  New  York  Sun  tells  the  story 
of  his  career: 

Konstantinos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  eldest 
son  of  King  George,  was  born  at  Athens 
August  2,  1868.  He  was  educated  by 
tutors  who  were  brought  from  Leipsic. 
One  of  the  accusations  against  him  has 
})een  that  he  has  always  shown  the  effects 
of  German  influence.  Tall,  soldierly  in 
appearance,  quiet,  reser\  ed  almost  to  the 
point  of  shyness  in  the  ordinary  court 
functions,  he  has  alwaj's  made  everj-  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  crowds.  He  is  a  soldier, 
a  soldier  of  caution  rather  than  dash;  a 
Morcau  rather  than  a  Key. 

King  Constantine  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  German  Emperor,  altho  it  is  said  the 
brothers-in-law  have  not  spoken  to  each 
other  for  six  years.  He  was  married  at 
Athens  October  27,  1889,  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Prussia,  sister  of  Emperor 
William,  and  his  trouble  Avith  the  German 
Emperor  started  when  the  Princess  became 
a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
The  Kaiser  is  a  Lutheran.  He  objected  to 
the  change  of  faith. 

There  are  five  children  by  the  marriage — 
Prince  George,  now  the  Prince  Royal,  was 
born  3u\j  19,  1890,  and  was  with  his  royal 
father  at  the  front;  Prince  Alexander,  born 
in  1893;  Princess  Helene,  born  in  1896; 
Prince  Paul,  born  in  1901,  and  the  Princess 
Irene,  who  is  9  years  old. 

King  Constantine  undoubtedly  did  much 
to  keep  his  father  on  the  throne  so  many 
years.  There  had  been  threats  against 
King  George,  but  none  of  them  very  seri- 
ously bothered  the  monarch.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  abdicate.  They  could 
put  him  out  on  a  pension.  For  years  he 
preferred  the  dehghts  of  Paris  and  the 
baths  of  France  to  his  own  kingdom. 

Constantine  always  acted  as  regent.  He 
administered  with  all  the  firmness  that  an 
exceedingly  jealous  kingdom  would  permit. 
How  jealous  the  Greeks  may  be  was  shown 
in  their  attitude  after  the  Cretan  fiasco, 
when  the  present  King  was  accused  of 
involving  his  country  unnecessarily. 

The  most  recent  trouble  of  King  Con- 
stantine was  the  little  revolution  of  Lieu- 
tenant Typaldoz  in  October,  1909,  when 
the  ardor  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Mihtarj'  League  got  the  better  of  them. 

This  was  driven  out  of  mind  when  the 
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IS  an  extraor- 
dinary pen  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
desired  slant  and  writes 
smoother  than  the  old 
goose  quill.  Made  of  special 
alloyed  metal — won't  corrode 
— and  finished  like  a  gold  pen. 

Write fnr  illustrated  booklet. 
Etterbrook   Pen   Mfg.  Co. 
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The  life  of  every  RANCOCAS  Day-old 
Chick  is  insured  by  our  guarantee  until  it 
reaches  your  express  station. 

RANCOCAS  Hatching  Eggs  are  guaran- 
teed 100  per  cent  fertile.  With  12,000 
breeders  on  Rancocas  Farms  we  can  back 
this  guarantee.  Our  written  guarantee 
accompanies  every  order  for  Rancocas 
S.  C.  \\'.  Leghorns. 

Write  for  information  and  prices. 
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Balkan  Allies  made  ready  for  the  war  which 
they  hoped  would  drive  Turkey  out  of 
Europe  last  fall.  Constantine,  titular 
commander-in-chiof,  announced  at  once 
that  he  would  take  the  field  in  command 
of  his  troops.  When  he  left  Athens,  ac- 
companied by  Prince  (J(!orge,  his  son,  and 
his  staff  on  October  12,  the  city  was  wild 
with  enthusiasm.  That  enthusiasm  has 
been  growing  with  the  successes  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  first  great  victory  was  the  capture 
of  Salonika, on  November  8,  after  which  the 
ohaplets  and  the  memorials  were  sent  to 
Constantine.  Then  came  the  long,  per- 
sistent movement  for  the  objective  point 
of  the  campaign,  the  capture  of  the  gn>at 
Turkish  stronghold  of  Janina,  in  Epirus. 
The  conduct  of  the  Greek  troops  at  that 
siege  has  been  describ(>d  as  masterly  by  the 
military  experts  who  observed  it. 

They  surrounded  the  stronghold,  bom- 
barded it,  battered  it,  and  charged  upon  it 
until  there  came  overtures  for  surrender 
brought  by  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers  acting  for  the  Turkish  commander. 
The  capitulation  took  place  March  6,  when 
the  entire  garrison  of  32,000  men  laid  down 
arms  and  gave  themselves  up  as  prisoners. 

That  completed  the  triumph  of  Constan- 
tine. If  King  George  had  lived  it  is  doubted 
whether  or  not  he  would  have  remained  on 
the  throne  to  celebrate  his  golden  jubilee. 


HOW   ROOSEVELT   KEPT    FIT 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  has  always 
been  as  versatile  in  athletics  as  in 
almost  anything  else  that  ever  occupied 
his  attention.  In  a  number  of  instances 
his  methods  of  exercise  have  caused  con- 
ventional-minded persons  to  take  him  for 
an  eccentric,  and  much  oftener  his  set-tos 
Avith  professionals  have  resulted  in  broken 
ribs,  bruises  or  muscular  strains  for  himself 
and  his  opponents.  When  obliged  to  live 
in  ci-ties,  he  found  that  boxing  and  ■wTestling 
enabled  him  to  get  a  good  deal  of  exercise 
in  condensed  and  attractive  form,  and  when 
he  became  Governor  of  New  York,  the 
champion  middleweight  "WTestler  of  Amer- 
ica happened  to  be  in  Albany,  and  the 
Colonel  had  him  come  around  three  or 
four  afternoons  a  week.  A  wrestling-mat 
was  needed,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  prompt- 
ly bought  one.  When  the  bill  was  present- 
ed to  the  Comptroller  for  auditing,  that 
official  refused  to  approve  it,  explaining 
that  the  Governor  could  have  a  billiard- 
table,  billiards  being  recognized  as  a  proper 
Gubernatorial  amusement,  but  that  a 
WTestling-mat  symbolized  something  un- 
usual and  unheard  of  and  could  not  be 
permitted.  The  WTestling  champion  proved 
to  be  too  much  for  the  Governor,  but  he 
always  took  care  of  the  Colonel  as  well  as 
himself.  When  the  professional  WTestler 
left,  an  oarsman  took  his  place.  The 
oarsman  could  not  take  care  of  himself, 
much  less  save  Colonel  Roosevelt  from  the 
hard  jolts,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
afternoon  one  of  the  oarsman's  long  ribs 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

Convenient  in  form,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, deliciously  sweet,  delight- 
lul  in  flavor  and  goodness.  These 
are  the  attributes  that  make  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  the  most  tempting  of 
dessert  confections.  In  ten  -  cent 
tins;    also    in    twenty-five-cent    tins. 

ADORA:— The  newest  dessert 
confection— a  filled  lugar  wifci— 
enticingly  sweet. 
TLSTINO:— An  almond-shjped 
dessert  confection  with  the  most 
exquisite  of  creamy  centers. 
CHOCOLATL  TOKLNS:- 
A  delectable  confection 
covered  with  sweet, 
lich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL 
*  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


$92.50— Our  Price 
for  30  Days! 


(1913  MODEL) 

We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage  for  $92.50. 
But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing  prices  of  steel,  we  set 
a  time  limit.  We  guarantee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Garage 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives 
absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
ning, accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly 
in  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  work,  worry  and  trouble.  Comes 
ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete 
directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and 
seams  permanently  tight.  Locks  securely.  Prompt,  safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings 
new  s6-page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail.       (107) 

The  Edwards  Wig.  Co.,  637-687  Esgletton  Are.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Foim   Letters.   Drawings.    Menus.   R«* 
ports,  anything?     Then  lake  advantago 
of  our  offer  of  ten  days'  tiial,  irtthotit 
deposit.    Uans*  IMTKOTEU  Tip  lop  la 
thft  simplest  and  quickest  nioiliod  of 
duplicating:.     100  copies  from   Pen- 
written   and  ')0  copies  from  Type- 
written Original.    Complete  Dupli- 
cator, with  **  llauseo"    Oiled  ^C 
Parehment  Raek,  negative  roll     ^ 
FELIX  PDAUS  OtPLICATOR  CO.,  Uaas  nidj?..  Ill  John  St..  N.T. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  §hlp  on  approval  wUbout  a  rmt 
deposit,  frelsht  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  jou  ara  not  utiifled 
after  ucioe  Ihe  bicycle  10  dayi. 

DO  HOT  BUY  ^/ttrs'LVianro!: 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  cataloirs  ilUntratinf  every  klnuof 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  untieardof 
pncei  and  man-elotu  neui  offers 

nyC  PFNT  ■•  ■"  ItniUcost  yon  to 
VHk  UkUl  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  aent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  io* 
formation.      Do  not  wait,  write  it  DOW 

TIRES,    Coaster  -  Brake     rea» 

wheels,  Ismpi,  suodtlea  at  lui{f  usual  prices, 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  R  1'2,  Chicago 
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An  Invisible 
Policeman 

Guards  Your 
Fingers  From 
Ink  Smears 

HIS  name  i*  Capillary  Attraclion. 
And  he  is  on  "  fixed  post "  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  fc;d  tube  in  every 
Parker  Lucky  Curve  Fountain  Pen. 

There  he  (tands  and  arrests  any  ink 
drops  that  would  like  to  get  out  around 
t  he  writingend  of  the  pen  to  smear  your  fin- 
gers when  you  remove  the  cap  to  write. 

For  when  ink  drops  stay  up  in  the  nar- 
row feed  tube  of  a  fountain  pen  in  your 
pocket,  there 't  trouble.  The  heat  of 
your  body— 98  degrees— heats  the  air  in 
the  pen  (see  X-Ray  diagram),  and  this 
hot  air  expands  and  pushes  up  the  feed 
tube  to  escape,  pushing  those  ink  drops  up 
and  out  around  the  w  riting  end  of  the  pen. 

Now  the  Parker  feed  tube  is  curved 
and  touches  the  barrel  wall.  See  X-  Ray . 
This  touch  creates  Capillary  Attraction 
— (which  is  that  curious  natural  force 
that  makes  sponges  absorb,  blotters  take 
up  ink,  etc.) — and  the  instant  you  turn 
your  Parker  point  up.  Capillary  Attrac- 
tion just  yanks  down  any  ink  drops  that 
try  to  stay  in  the  feed  tube,  and  drops 
them  down  into  the  ink  below. 

Result — empty  feed  tube  for  the  air 
to  expand  up  into.  This  curved  feed 
tube  is  the  famous  Parker  Lucky  Curve. 


FOUNTAIN  PENi 

Besides  not  leaking  and  imearing,  Parkers 
write  smooth  as  polished  marble,  because  their 
I4K  gold  nibs  nave  tips  of  hardest  Iridium. 
The  ingenious  Parker  Spear  Head  Ink  Con- 
troller insures  even,  regular  flov^ — no  hitching 
or  skipping.  The  new  Parker  Disappearing 
Clip  clings  close  to  any  pocket,  but  smoothly 
recedes  when  you  remove  pen  cap.  Price  25c 
extra  on  any  standard  Parker. 

Standard  Style  Parker  Lucky  Curve  Foun- 
tain Pens  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $4.  $5.  $10  and  up, 
according  to  size  and  decoration. 

Parker  Jack  Knife  Safety  Pen 

is  built  so  ink-tight  that  you  can  carry  it  any- 
where without  its  leaking.  Handy  and  small. 
Price*  $2.50,  $3,  $4,  $5  and  up. 

Get  a  Parker  from  your  dealer  on  1 0  days' 
trial.  If  you're  not  pleased,  hell  refund  any 
time  within  ten  days  of  purchase.  If  he  doesn't 
sell  Parkers,  send  us  his  name  and  we'll  mail 
you  handsome,  complete  catalog. 

Start  getting  a  Parker  todtqi. 

PARKER    PEN   COMPANY 

60  Mill  Street.  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 

Visit  our  New  York  Retail  Store, 
Woolworth  Building 
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MAKE  THIS 

TF.5T 
krOURSELF 


X'Ray  view  of 

Farker  Lucky 

Curve  Pen 


NAXIH  SIIEHCER^^' 


^^^''TO.. 


Fits  Your  Rifle 


Double    the    enjoy- 
ment of  your  hunting 
trip  or  target  practice. 
Attach   a  Silencer  and 
cut  out  the  noise.    Makes  your 
aim     more      accurate.       Stops 
flinching.        For   target   practice. 
Send  to  Us  For  Free  Book 

Read  the   stiiries  —  how   men    like  you  Itavo 

prevented    snro   Bhouldors:    have  shot  gamp - 

seen  it   fall  and    thought    eiin  had   "n))56t^d 

firp."     It's   migtity     iuterestiug     rcadini;       A 

Postal  gets  it. 

Ask  your   dealer   for   a  Silencer.     If  he  has  none 
write  UB  his    name— vi>u'll  bo  ((uicklv   supplied 

MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 
69  Huyshope  Ave.,        Hartford,  Conn. 


had  been  cuved  in,  ujtd  two  of  tht-  ( 'olonel's 
Hhort  ribs  wito  badly  datnajfcsd  and  his  h'ft 
shuulder-bladu  shovt^d  so  nearly  out  of 
placi!  that  it  fireakt-fi.  All  theso  faots  are 
found  in  ".\  Po.s.sihlt-  Aiitol)ioe7-a|)hy," 
published  .serially  in  The  Outlook.  Here  is 
the  ex-President's  own  acoount  of  some  of 
his  e.vperiences  with  j)rofessional  prize- 
fighters: 

'  When  I  was  in  the  Legislature  and  was 
working  ver}'  hard,  with  little  chance  of  get- 
ting out  of  doors,  all  the  real  exercise  1  got 
was  bo.xingand  wrestling.  A  j'oung  fellow 
turned  up  who  was  a  second-rate  prize- 
fighter, the  son  of  one  of  my  old  boxing 
teachers.  For  several  weeks  I  had  him 
come  round  to  my  rooms  in  the  morning 
to  put  on  the  gloves  with  me  for  half  an 
liour.  Then  he  suddenly  stopt,  and  some 
dajs  later  I  received  a  letter  of  wo  from 
him  from  the  jail.  I  found  that  he  was  by 
profession  a  burglar,  and  merely  followed 
boxing  as  the  amusement  of  his  lighter 
moments,  or  when  business  was  slack. 

Naturally,  being  fond  of  boxing,  I  grew 
to  know  a  good  many  prize-fighters,  and  to 
most  of  those  I  knew  I  grew  genuinelj' 
attached.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  outcry  against  prize- 
fighters. The  only  objection  I  have  to  the 
prize-ring  is  the  crookedness  that  has 
attended  its  commercial  development. 
Outside  of  this  I  regard  boxing,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  as  a  first-class 
sport,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  brutalizing. 
Of  course  matches  can  be  conducted  under 
conditions  that  make  them  brutalizing. 
But  this  is  true  of  football  games  and  of 
most  other  rough  and  vigorous  sports. 
Most  certainly  prize-fighting  is  not  half  as 
brutalizing  or  demoralizing  as  many  forms 
of  big  business  and  of  the  legal  work  carried 
on  in  connection  \vith  big  business.  Pow- 
erful, vigorous  men  of  strong  animal  de- 
velopment must  have  some  way  in  which 
their  animal  spirits  can  find  vent.  When 
I  was  Police  Commissioner  I  found  (and 
Jacob  Riis  will  back  me  up  in  this)  that  the 
establishment  of  a  boxing  club  in  a  tough 
neighborhood  always  tended  to  do  away 
with  knifing  and  gun-fighting  among  the 
young  fellows  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  in  murderous  gangs.  Many  of  these 
young  fellows  were  not  naturally  criminals 
at  all,  but  they  had  to  have  some  outlet 
for  their  activities.  In  the  same  way  I 
have  always  regarded  boxing  as  a  first-class 
sport  to  encourage  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  young  Christians  with  shoulders  that 
slope  like  a  champagne  bottle.  Of  course 
boxing  should  be  encouraged  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  I  was  first  drawn  to  two  naval 
chaplains,  Fathers  Chidwick  and  Rainey, 
by  finding  that  each  of  them  had  bought 
half  a  dozen  sets  of  boxing-gloves  and  en- 
couraged their  crews  in  boxing. 

When  I  was  Police  Commissioner,  I 
heartily  approved  the  effort  to  get  boxing 
clubs  started  in  New  York  on  a  clean  basis. 
Later  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prize-ring  had  be- 
come hopelessly  debased  and  demoralized, 
and  as  Governor  I  aided  in  the  passage  of 
and  signed  the  bill  putting  a  stop'  to  pro- 
fessional boxing  for  money.  This  was  be- 
cause some  of  the  prize-fighters  themselves 
were  crooked,  while  the  crowd  of  hangers- 
on  who  attended  and  made  up  and  profited 
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Smoke  Five 
With  Me 


Here  is  the  sweet- 
est smoke  that  1  ever 
knew,  and  I've  smoked 
for  40  years. 

The  tobacco  grows  in  a 
mountainous  dist  ric  t  of 
Cuba.  A  resident  expert — a 
rare  connoisseur  —  i;icks  it 
out  for  me.  I  have  it  made 
up  for  my  private  use  as  a 
Panatela,  the  size  of  this 
picture.  It  bear's  my  own 
monogram  band. 

The  aroma  is  rare,  mild, 
sweet  and  exquisite.  I  have 
never  found  anything  like  it 
in  a  ready-made  clear. 

I  have  long  supplied  these 
cigars  to  my  friends,  and  the 
circle  of  users  hasgrown  into 
thousands.  Now  it  occurs  to 
me  that  many  others  would 
be  glad  to  share  this  discov- 
ery. So  I  have  decided  to  let 
some  of  them  do  it.  Not  for 
profit  so  much  as  a  hobby. 

I  will  sui)ply  a  few  men 
who  love  good  Havanas,  and 
who  want  something  excep- 
tional, at  close  to  my  cost. 
I  send  them  by  Parcel  Post. 

If  you  crave  big,  heavy,  I 
strong  cigars,  these  of  mine 
won't  please  you.    But  men 
who  enjoy  something  mild  ] 
and  exquisite  can  find  noth- 
ing like  these,  I  think. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  mail  you  as  samples  five 
cigars  free.  Just  send  me  10  cents 
to  partly  cover  expenses  and  I 
will  supply  the  cigars.  I  only  ask 
this  10  cents  to  pick  out  the  right 
sort  of  people. 

If  you  are  delighted,  then  order  as  wanted. 
The  price  is  $5  per  hundred  — J2.60  for  50  — all 
charges  paid.  If  you  wish,  I  will  open  a  charge 
account.     Write  now  for  the  five  cigars.         (24) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

722  Byers  Building,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


J.R.W, 


u 


-KAN 


PLATE 


(EXTRA  STRENGTH) 

keeps  the  1913  nickel  trimmings  on  vonr  AVTOMOBn/E  bright  and 
silver-platfS  lust  yciir '9 brass fi.\tiiif8,  giviiijf  the  new  wliiteliietAl 
cdei't.  Qt.  can,  $2.00.  Trial  size. T5c.  At  Auto  Siipplv  Dealers,  or 
by  Parcel  Post.  A.  U.  Justice  Co.,  609  Chestnut  St.,rbUadelphU 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  6i%  NET 

We  collect  and  remit  Interest  in  N.  Y   exphnnKe  without 
charge.    Write  for  Hats  of  mortgattes  and  fuH  detnils 

THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 

ion  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregor 


FireproofS^lt 

Summer 
CottagTe 


We  have 
buildings  for 
garages,  boat 
bouses,   picture 
Bhows,  stores. ware^ 
bouses,  etc.  WRITE 
FOR  CATALOG,  stat- 
ing what  building  inter- 
ested In.    Freight  paid  east 
of  Rockies.   Immediate  ship, 
ments  from  stock. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO, 

S-4  7  Water  Street, 
St.  faul,  Minn. 

Canndlon  Uetal  Shelter 
Co.  711,'!  llcloltre  BIdg. 
WUuupegi  Cauda 


No  Fire  Worries! 

wind  and  weather 
tlghtl  Impregnable  to 
thieves  and  tramps. 
Never  repairs  or  up- 
keep expense.  Hand- 
some, cool,  comfort- 
able. "Life  time"  build- 
ing, yet  easily  erected 
or  taken  down.    Nothing  else  like 


Pruden  System 

of  portable  fireproof 

construction 

Complete  buildings,  In 

heavy,  self  framing 

I   sectlona. 
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l)y  the  matohos  had  placed  tho  wholo 
business  on  a  basis  of  conimernialism  and 
brutality  that  was  intolerable.  I  shall 
always  maintain  tliat  boxing  contests 
themselves  make  good,  healthy  sport.  It 
is  idle  to  compare  them  with  bull-lighting; 
the  torture  and  death  of  the  WTetehed 
horses  in  bull-figliting  is  enough  of  itself 
to  blast  the  sport,  no  matter  how  great 
the  skill  and  prowess  shown  by  the  bull- 
fighters. Any  sport  in  w  hich  the  death  and 
torture  of  animals  is  made  to  furnish  pleas- 
ure to  the  spectators  is  debasing.  There 
should  always  be  the  opportunity  provided 
in  a  glove  fight  or  bare-fist  fight  to  stop  it 
when  one  competitor  is  liopelessly  out- 
classed or  too  badly  hammered.  But  the 
men  who  talc(>  part  in  these  fights  are  hard 
as  nails,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  feel 
sentimental  about  their  receiving  punish- 
ment which  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not 
mind.  Of  course  the  men  who  look  on 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  up  with  the  gloves, 
or  without  them,  themselves;  I  have  scant 
use  for  the  type  of  sportsmanship  which 
consists  merely  in  looking  on  at  the  feats 
of  some  one  else. 

Some,  as  good  citizens  as  I  know,  are  or 
were  prize-fighters.  Take  Mike  Donovan, 
of  New  York.  He  and  his  family  represent 
a  type  of  American  citizenship  of  which  we 
have  a  right  to  be  proud.  Mike  is  a  de- 
voted temperance  man,  and  can  be  relied 
upon  for  every  movement  in  the  interest  of 
good  citizenship.  1  was  first  intimately 
thrown  with  him  when  1  was  Police  Com- 
missioner. One  evening  he  and  I — both 
in  dress  suits — attended  a  temperance 
meeting  of  Catholic  societies.  It  culminat- 
ed in  a  lively  set-to  between  myself  and  a 
Tammany  Senator,  who  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  but  whose  ideas  of  temperance 
differed  radically  from  mine,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  from  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  meeting.  Mike  evidently  regarded 
himself  as  my  backer — he  was  sitting  on 
the  platform  beside  me — and  I  think  felt 
as  pleased  and  interested  as  if  the  set-to 
had  been  physical  instead  of  merely  verbal. 
Afterward  I  grew  to  know  him  well,  both 
while  I  was  Governor  and  while  I  was 
President,  and  many  a  time  he  came  on 
and  boxed  with  me. 

Battling  Nelson  was  another  stanch 
friend,  and  he  and  I  think  alike  on  most 
questions  of  political  and  industrial  life; 
altho  he  once  exprest  to  me  some  commiser- 
ation because,  as  President,  I  did  not  get 
anything  like  the  money  return  for  my 
services  that  he  aggregated  during  the  same 
term  of  years  in  the  ring.  Bob  Fitzsimmons 
was  another  good  friend  of  mine.  He  has 
never  forgotten  his  early  skill  as  a  black- 
smith, and  among  the  things  that  I  value 
and  alw^ays  keep  in  use  is  a  penholder  made 
by  Bob  out  of  a  horseshoe,  wth  an  in- 
scription saying  that  it  is  "Made  for  and 
presented  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Robert  Fitz- 
simmons." I  have  for  a  long  time  had  the 
friendship  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  than  whom 
in  his  prime  no  better  man  ever  stept  into 
the  ring.  He  is  now  a  Massachusetts 
farmer.  John  used  occasionally  to  visit 
me  at  the  White  House,  his  advent  always 
causing  a  distinct  flutter  among  the  waiting 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  When  I  went 
to  Africa  he  presented  me  with  a  gold- 
mounted  rabbit's  foot  for  luck.  I  carried  it 
through  mj'  African  trip;  and  I  certainly 
had  good  luck. 


$ttmsmWanufacfyrini? 

The  wide  difference  between  mere 
success  and  maximum  success  in 
manufacturing  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
a  recent  analysis  made  by  hard-headed 
Indianapolis  business  men. 

The}^  show  that  there  are  .sir  essentials  in  successful 
manufacturinji:.  They  demonstrate  that  tlie  manufac- 
turer who,  in  \\\?,coinbi nation  of  these  essentials,  has  100% 
efficiency  in  each  essential,  achieves  inaxhnu)n  success. 

They  show  that  in  the  Indianapolis  "comhination  " 
of  essentials,  each  essential  is  most  nearly  100%  efficient. 
They  are  ready  to  offer  proof. 


These  Indianapolis  business  men  know  that  the 
factory  that  would  thrive  best  in  Indianapolis  belong 
in  Indianapolis.  They  believe j)vj«  are  interested  in 
getting  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  each  of  the 
six  essentials.     They  say  this  to  you : 

"For  the  factory  that  belongs  in  Indianapolis 
we  have  a  proposal  that  will  bring  that  factory  to 
Indianapolis." 

Let  them  place  in  your  hands  their  explanadon 
of  the  "Six  Essendals  of  Successful  Manufacturing" 
—  together  with  any  other  facts  you  may  desire.  A 
request  from  you  will  bring  it,  with  their  compli- 
ments. 

Greater    Indianapolis    Industrial    Association 

A  million-dollar  Corporation   owning  and  managing 
the  industrial  suburb — MARS  HILL 

BOARD  OF  TRADE 


IndianapoliC 
Greatest  Inland  City       ^^ 


BuSat.  Ftstttt  Obewat  OOMPDTING  HACHINI 

kM:  SablruU.  MalUpIlM,  Dl>l4rt. 
t^rrlei  AaloBfttl««Jl7.     IC.feta  ImUaUy. 
E&slly  moved  over  pare,  fixed  to  desk,  cairied  Id 
hand  or  pocket.  Sin.  xZ  1-2  Id.  xl  Id.  Weight.  Moz. 
Write  for  Booklet.    Atlrtetlv.  AtfW  PropMlUtD. 
iBITHSTTLB  CO.,  Salt.  g04,   USE.  t8lb8t.,I.T. 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  Iiivi'Mtnicnls  Apppnl  to 
Conservative  IiiTOstora 

Send  for  deacriptivc  pamplilcl  '"A"  and  tilt 
of  offerings.  30  years'  eipenenie.  Highelt 
refelencea  furnishi'il. 

E.J.Lamier(5^Co.Grand  forksMD' 


,^-s,^v 


i^ 


fly 


JzOCtS    The  new 
BRISTOL" 

No.  29  is  the  lightest  steel  Fly  Rod  made- 
only  Sl4  oz.  It's  a  hit  everywhere.  In  8/2 
feet  length  only.  Price  ?6. 50.  Your  dealer  has 
No.  29  and  all  other  "BRISTOLS."  If  not. 
we'll  supply  you.  All  guaranteed  three  years. 
Write  for  the  New  Art  Calalog-FREE 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
42Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97  To  of  all  diseases 
Quit  Dross  and  Dope.,   Try  Nature'*  Way    "^|^       '^"'l^ 


Eat  with  your  regular  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S   MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wlieat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2r  stump   fiir    lijiw    KmiJ  Ilook  and  Henltli 
!5c  for  Book  and  12  oi.  can  o(  the  Food,  postpaid 

Byron  Tyler.Food  Spec'list,  71  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Ka«.  City,  Mo, 
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Safety 


Only  the  most  sanitary  of  refriperators 
should  be  acceptable  in  modern  residences. 
The  health  of  the  family  often  depends  on 
how  foods  are  kept  in  hot  weather.  The 
danger  of  tainting  or  poisoning  of  foods  by 
soggy  stagnant  air  or  zinc  linings  can  be 
absolutely  prevented  by  instaUins  a 

MSCRAY 

Refrigerator 

In  the  McCray  a  perfect  circulation  of  pure, 
dry,  cold  air  keeps  food  sweet,  fresh,  cool  and 
absolutely  untainted.  Scientifically  insulated 
walls  and  saniUry  easily  cleaned  interiors 
lined  with  opal  glass,  enamel,  porcelain  or 
odorless  white  wood— no  zinc. 

Ti'^'^S!^^''!:."'?  quality  refrigerators  chosen  by  the 
U  .b.i^ire  Food  Laboratories  and  are  installed  in  the 
most  luxurious  institutions  and  private  residences. 
A  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  and  built  to  order 
types  to  suit  the  smallest  or  largest  families.  Out- 
side icing  doors  may  Le  added  to  any  McCray.  thus 
avoiding  the  iceman's  tracking  up  the  kitchen  floor. 

Write  for  our  free  book  "How  to  Utea  Refrig> 
erator"  and  any  of  the  foUowiof  catalog*: 

No.  90— Regular    Sizes      No.  69— For  Grocers. 

xr  -^^r  ^f»«'f,y<«-  No.  60-For  Meat 

No.  73— For  Florists.  Markets. 

•^"•/^T^T  f^of«'«.  No.A.H.  Built-to-order 

Clubs.  Institutions.  for  Residences. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

596  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  the  following  cities: 

^KSmi}^  ^°o„^?.''^KA'?.-  NetnYork.  231  W.  42nd  St. 
St  r&X"i  206  So  11th  St.  Bo.«<m,  62  Commercial 
aJ.'^mv'"'"'!  ^^^,  Euclid  Ave.  Detroit.  239  Michigan 
imilH.H^V:'^-^'^^?^'''"^  Sycamore  SU.  Minneapolii,. 
fK;;,-^,f'j  ^'-  J^J.'-  *^*  No.  Third  Ave.  New 
.^  Of  -n?^  riaronne  St.  San  Francisco.  Geary  and  Stock- 
F„^i«h-A^'"''li!?,"i:?'  ^^  f  Sty  "•  W.  louisviUe.  643  So. 
Mi^,*''?-,,-^"''^^''''-  '1^  Market  St.  Columbia.  S.  C. 
P^K  =V  ■^,"<!""'-  G?.-.  82  Marietta  St.  Cincinnati.  308 
X>.  4ttl  bt.    Indmnapol\3.  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salesrooms  in  other  citle* 
•ee  your  local    telephone  directory. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTE0 


$8  PAID  for  certian  1853  quarters;  $100  for  certain  1853  half; 
$&  for  18S5  DIMES.  MINT;  $100  for  1894  Dime  S.  Mint.  etc.  We  pay 
hi§:bett  cash  ptemiums  on  thousands  of  coins,  bills  and  stamps  to 
190?^.  Keep  all  old  uione^  and  stamps  and  send  stamp  for  Larije 
Illustrated  Coin  Circular  You  have  nothing  to  lose. 
The  NUMISMATIC  BANK  of  Texas.  Dept  U.  Fort  Wurth.  Texas. 
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The 
Baldwin 


Camp 
Lamp 


Gives  white,    penetrating   light. 
Lainp3J^  inches  high. weighs  iready 
for  use)  5  ounces.  Burns  acetylene  gas. 
Can  be  fastened  to  Cap  or  belt,   carried 
in  hand  or  stood  upon  table. 
Will  not  blow  out — ubscilutfly  safe.     No  oil 
orgrease.  TbeBaldwinCanip  Lanipadd^pleas- 
ure  and  safety  to  camping,   rowing,  canoeing, 
fishing,  hunting   and    woodcralt.  Gives  e.xcellt*nl 
light  for  road  repairing  of  tire  punctures  at  lught. 
For  sale  by  leading  Hardware  aud  Spoiling Good3 
Dealers — sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Brass 
$1.00;  highly  polished  nickel  with  hinged  handles 
$1.50.   Larger  lamp  in  calal<)gue.    Send  for  free  illus- 
trated catalogue    and  in-itructive  booklet  "■Knnts  and 
HowioTieThem."  Give  name  and  add  ressofy  our  dealer 

John  Simmons  Co.,  16  Franklin  St.,N.  Y.  City 
35  St.  MehuhiH  Street,  Montreal.  Can. 
256  UaDii'ord  Bloob,  San  Franolsco,  Cal 


CHANCt.S    IHANCES 

XTO  Imschali  inunuK'T  will  be  watclu'd 
•*■  more  closely  this  year  than  Frank 
Chance,  the  new  manager  of  the  New 
York  Americans.  He  is  already  famous  as 
a  manager  and  player— else  he  would  not 
receive  what  is  said  to  be  a  salary  of 
$25,000  for  a  season'.s  work — but  if  he 
succeeds  in  pulling  the  New  Yorks  out  of 
the  second  division  this  year,  he  will  be 
liailed  as  one  of  the  ablest  baseball  generals 
in  the  history  of  the  game.  Grantland 
Hiee,  one  of  New  York's  best  known  sport- 
ing writers,  predicts  that  Chance's  team 
will  be  about  third  from  the  bottom  at  the 
wind-up,  but  it  seems  that  a  majority  of 
baseball  writers  have  better  hopes  for  the 
former  Hilltops.  Mr.  Rice  does  not,  how- 
ever, think  that  the  failure  of  the  team  to 
climb  into  the  first  division  would  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  Chance  is  not  a  great 
manager.  Harry  F.  Schumacher,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  the  same  paper 
that  Mr.  Rice  writes  for,  takes  a  more  rosy 
view  of  the  New  Yorks'  future.  He  thinks 
that  if  Hal  Chase  can  learn  to  play  second 
base  as  well  as  he  used  to  play  first,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  team  will  be 
near  the  top  of  the  list  at  the  finish.  Mr. 
Schumacher  sizes  up  the  New  Yorks  in  a 
special  article  for  the  Boston  Traveler.  We 
read: 

On  Chase's  success  or  failure  will  pivot 
the  fate  of  his  club.  Barring  that  one 
position,  second  base,  the  Chance  outfit 
looks  stronger  and  faster  than  any  New 
York  American  league  team  since  George 
Stallings  landed  the  Hilltoppers  in  second 
place  back  in  1910;  in  several  respects 
it  is  a  better  club.  The  entire  infield  has 
been  made  over  since  then ;  three  members 
of  the  quartet  are  new,  or  playing  new 
positions,  this  year.  And  both  infield 
substitutes  are  players  who  were  in  the 
minor  leagues  most  or  all  of  last  season. 
The  outfield — with  Birdie  Cree,  Harry 
Wolter,  and  Bert  Daniels  and  Jack  Lelivelt 
doing  bench  duty — is  about  the  same,  tho 
Lelivelt  was  with,  the  Rochester  Inter- 
national leaguers  until  last  fall 

The  pitching  staff  bears  some  slight 
resemblance  to  the  1910  hurling  corps, 
wth  Russ  Ford  and  Jack  Warhop  supple- 
mented by  Ray  Fisher,  Ray  Caldwell,  and 
George  McConnell  of  the  veteran  brigade, 
and  Ray  Keating,  brought  up  from  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  of  the  New  England  league 
toward  the  close  of  the  1912  race;  Al 
(Heinie)  Shultz,  late  of  Savannah,  and 
probably  George  Davis,  the  Williams 
College  phenom.  This  year's  sharpshoot- 
ing  brigade  lacks  a  southpaw  of  the  Jim 
Vaughn  class,  but  Shultz  is  a  young  bird  of 
rare  promise,  witli  tremendous  speed,  fine 
curves,  and  splendid  control.  The  box 
corps,  with  spitball  pitchers  predominating, 
has  only  to  work  up  to  spring  training 
form,  however,  to  earn  even  higher  rating 
than  that  accorded  the  great  staff  that 
labored  three  years  ago. 

The  catching  staff,  as  a  staff,  is  not  so 
well  rounded  as  when  Stallings  had  the 
club,  and  there  may  be  trouble  there, 
should  anything  happen  to  Big  Ed  Sweeney. 
The  Cook  County  giant  is  in  better  con- 


LET  HIM  GIVE  YOU  A 

Real  Command  of  English 

It  will  take  only  some  of  your  spare  tnomerits 
at  home;  no  repellent  grammar-study;  each  les- 
son as  clear  as  daylight,  and  inspiring  to  the 
highest  degree.  Commence  now -let  Grenville 
Kleiser  (former  Yale  Instructor)  teach  you  through 
his  Mail  Course  in  Practical  English,  how  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words  — 
Use  the  Kight  Word  In  the  Kight  Place — 
■\A  rite  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Adver- 
tisements, Stori«8,  Sermons,  etc.— 
Become  an  Engaging  Conversationalist- 
Enter  Good  Society- 
Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and  In- 
fluence in  your  Community. 

Good  English  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
highest  success  in  life.  What  material  benefit  is 
it  to  have  good  ideas  if  you  can  not  express  them 
adequately— if  you  cannot  make  others  see  them 
as  you  do? 

We  will  send  by  mail  full  particulars  of  this 
famous  Course.  No  cost,  no  obligation  to  you — 
but  ask  for  them  to-day,  on  a  post<ard. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept  725.  NEW  YORK 


The  Leather -Bound 
Pocket  Series 

Each  book  exquisitely  bound  in 
green  full  flexible  leather,  and  in- 
cased in  marbled  paper  box. 

THE  MISFORTUNE  OF  A  WORLD  WITHOUT  PAIN,  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillii,  D.D. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES,  by  William  Jenningt  Bryan. 

THE  CONSERVATION  OF  WOMANHOOD  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD, by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

THE  LATENT  ENERGIES  IN  LIFE,   by  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown. 

THE  CALL  OF  JESUS  TO  JOY,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis, 
D.D. 
Price,  75  cents  each  ;  by  mail  78  cents 

"  Beautifully  made  and  craftsmanly  bound  little 
books, that  area  delight  to  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Each  one  contains  a  notable  utterance  of  some 
prominent  man,  upon  matters  of  immediate  and 
great  significance." — The  New  York  Times. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


The  Apostle^s  Creed 

and  The  New  Testament 

A  new  book  by  Johannes  Kunze,  authorized  trans- 
lation from  the  German  by  George  William 

GiLMORE,  M.  A. 
"  In  this  book  we  are  given  a  history  of  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  followed  by  a  defense  of  this  Creed  from  the 
attacks  of  those  who  do  not  believe  it  accords  with 
the  highest  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The 
author  argues  that  the  Creed  is,  in  essence,  and 
partly  in  form,  anterior  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
evoked  by  the  catechetical  necessities  of  the  pre- 
Pauline  apostolic  mission  to  the  heathen.  The  ar- 
gument is  developed  carefully,  and  in  language  of 
much  simplicity."     — Pittsburgh  Post. 

Cloth,  7Sc.  net ;   by  mail.  82c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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dition  now  than  ever  before  at  the  start 
of  a  season,  fie  is  faster,  hits  better  than 
}ie  usually  does  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  his  throwing  to  the  bases  has  been 
uncommonly  strong  and  accurate.  Boh 
Williams  and  Charley  Sterrett,  his  under- 
studies, are  not  in  the  same  class,  however. 
They  are  good  second-string  men,  but 
lacking  in  more  than  one  of  the  many  little 
things  that  are  essential  to  catching  great- 
ness. Sweeney,  however,  expects  to  do 
practically  all  his  club's  backstoppiug  this 
season. 

C'ree  and  Wolter,  both  forced  out  of  the 
game  last  season  with  broken  bones— 
Oee's  WTist  was  broken  by  a  pitched  ball 
and  Wolter  fraotun>d  a  leg  sliding  into  a 
base — are  thoroughly  sound  again.  Cree's 
wrist  has  mended  perfectly  and  still  works 
smoothlj\  Neither  his  throwing  nor  his 
batting  seems  to  have  been  affected  in  the 
least.  Wolter's  ankle  was  badly  wrenched 
when  his  shin  bone  was  snapt  and  that 
injury  has  caused  him  more  real  bother 
than  the  break.  During  the  entire  train- 
ing siege  he  had  the  ankle  wrapt  in  a 
Gibney  brace  for  each  workout.  It 
slowed  him  up  slightly,  but  so  strengthened 
the  joint  that  he  expects  to  start  the  season 
practically  as  "good  as  new."  Cree  and 
Wolter  are  both  splendid  fielders,  clever 
base  runners,  and  heavy  hitters.  Both  are 
normally  .300  men,  with  Cree  very  apt  to 
exceed  .340. 

Chance  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
prospect  for  filling  the  third  outfield  posi- 
tion. Bert  Daniels  is  clever  in  many 
respects,  but  he  is  declared  clumsy  when 
it  comes  to  running  back  for  long  drives 
or  throwing  to  the  home  plate.  To  con- 
clude: 

Roy  Hartzell,  at  third,  is  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  last  year's  infield,  or  the  only  one, 
rather,  who  ^\^ll  linger  in  the  same  position. 
Roy  went  to  Bermuda  with  Chance  and 
liad  two  weeks  of  hard  work  under  his  belt 
when  the  rest  of  the  infielders  arrived. 
Hartzell  never  has  been  and  does  not 
threaten  now  to  become  a  brilliant  third 
sacker.  But  he  is  hitting  as  well  as  he  ever 
did,  which  means  that  he  should  be  good 
for  .310  or  thereabouts  and  his  legs  are  in 
far  better  shape.  Constant  pounding  on 
the  thinly  covered  rock  on  the  Hilltop 
threatenedoto  make  a  cripple  of  Hartzell 
last  summer,  but  six  weeks  on  the  soft, 
yielding  turf  at  Hamilton  have  restored 
the  Hartzellian  props  to  all  their  former 
strength  and  agihty.  Roy  always  has 
been  a  steady,  constant  fielder. 

Derrick,  one-time  Philadelphia  Athletic, 
is  probably  the  most  improved  ball  player 
on  the  entire  squad.  He  is  not  a  great 
hitter;  probably  never  will  be.  But  under 
Chance's  coaching  he  has  been  cured  of 
several  faults  in  his  position  at  the  plate 
and  his  swing  at  the  ball.  Derrick  is  by 
far  the  best  fielding  shortstop  the  Yankees 
have  had  since  Kid  Elberfeld  was  in  his 
prime.  Long,  rangy,  loose-jointed,  armed 
with  unusually  long  arms  and  big,  muscular 
hands.  Derrick  gets  in  front  of  everything 
and  hauls  down  most  everj^thing  he  reaches. 
He  should  be  a  valuable  man  for  the  Yanks 
this  season. 

Chance,  at  first,  has  been  a  revelation. 
He  stated,  just  after  he  joined  the  club, 
that  he  would  play  first  base — if  his  legs 
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A  Great  Little  Cleaner 


Here's  the  youngest  member 
of  the  celebrated  W^estem- 
Electric-Sturtevant  family  of 
vacuum  cleaners.  It  weighs 
only  13  pounds,  and  for  the 
small  home  or  bungalow  or 
apartment  it  is  the  machine 
to  buy.     It  costs  only  $47.50. 

h^esTera  £ketrie 

Slurlevanl 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

Such  a  combination  of  low 
cost  and  high  quality  makes 
easy  the  problem  of  selecting 
your  cleaner.  It  is  now  no 
longer  a  luxury,  but  a  house- 
hold necessity  as  essential  to 
cleanliness  and  health  in  the 
home  as  is  sanitary  plumbing. 


I 


A  complete  line  of  cleaners,  in  both 
portable  and  stationeu-y  types,  riuiging 
from  $47.50  to  $400.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  show  them,  write  to  us  for 
booklet  No.  6-D,  and  let  us  arrange 
for  a  demonstration. 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  **Beir*  Telephones 

New  York  AtlantA  Chicaso  St.  LouU  KanuiCity  Denvei 

Buffalo  Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolit  Oklahoma  City  Omaha 

Philadelphia  Savannah  Pittaburgh  Minneapolia  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City 

BoitOD  Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Paul  Houston  Los  Angeles 

EQUIPMENT   FOR    EVERY    ELECTRICAL   NEED 


S»nFn 
Oaklan 


rnociica 
tiaod 
Suttle 
Portland 
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A  Fine  Garden 

Sheep'8  Head  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure  will  double 
the  yield  of  the  garden,  iiinke  a  thick,  grassy  lawn 
and  give  life  and  culur  to  the  flower  beds.  Also  great 
for  shrubbery  and  orchard.  200  lb.  barrel,  $4,  IVeighl 
prepaid  east  <>(  Mo.  Kiver.  Send  (or  bookleL 
NATtlKAL  flUANO  CO..  807  lUver  St..  Aurora.  III. 

A  Beautiful  lawn 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


KewANEE 


WATER  SUPPLY 


r  jmo  roR  catalog  s 

""  KCWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCC  .ILL. 


Mlchells  Grass  Seeds 

750,000  lbs 
FOR  1913 
DEMAND^ 


\  Ready  for 

I  mowing  4  to  5 

'  weeks  from  lowins 


We  started  the  season  with 


750,000  pounds  of  Michell's  Grass  Seeds 

Special  mixtures  to  meet  every  condition — for  average  lawns,  shaded  places, 
terraces,  seashore  lawns,  golf  courses,  and  public  parks. 

Of  one  variety  alone— Michell't  Evergreen  Lawn  Seed, which  is  ideal  for  general  purposes— 
our  sales  are  enormous.  You'll  understand  why,  if  you  try  our 
$1    ''''  Intrnni1/*fnw  Po/^lrona  sent  prepaid.  Contains  one- fifth  of  a  bushel,  enough  for 
«^  ?    T   *"""^"«-lOry  raCKage  t^e  average  lawn;  and  our  Special  Bulletin,    "Hon,  to 
Make  a  Lawn.      Bushel.  $4.00— not  prepaid. 
\T/^'*^''^j"''  ^^'^  Catalog  includes  the  best  in  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,   insecticides  and  garden  implements. 
Write  today  for  a  copy,  free.  EXPER T  LA  WN  ADVICE.   FREE. 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL  CO.,  519  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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LEANING,  dusting  and  polish- 
ing hardwood  floors  is  now  a 
joy.      It  has  been  the  hardest 
drudgery  of  housekeeping.  With  the 

all  the  hard  work  is  done  away  with.  It 
dusts,  cleans  and  polishes  all  at  one  time. 
Every  atom  of  dust  is  collected  and  the 
floor  given  a  high,  hard,  dry  polish  with- 
out hard  rubbing  or  getting  down  on  your 
hands  and  knees.  Easily  cleaned  when 
soiled,  and  renewed  with  a  few  drops  of 
O-Cedar  Polish. 

Accept  This  Offer: 

Your    dealer    guarantees    the    O-Cedar 

Polish  Mop.   Deposit  $1.50  with  him  and 

tty  and  test  (or  two  full  days,  and  if 

you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  your 

money  refuuded  without  question. 

Sent,    prepaid,    upon     receipt     of 

price  if  not  at  your  dealer's. 

Channell  Chemical  Co., 
1453  Carroll  Ave..  CHICAGO 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  1913,  larne, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts, different  breeds  innatural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low.  price  of  stoclc  and  eggs  for 
batching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
10c  for  this  noted  book.  '    - 

B.  H.  OHEISES,  Box.16        RhMmi,  Pa. 


Plant  Dahlias  Now 

Set  out  well-selected  roots  or  .plants  .now,  and  from 
midsummer  until  late  fall  you  will 
have  a  garijen  of 
exquiajte  beauty, 
with  a  variety  ol  i 
shape,  size  "  and  '| 
color  that  will-be^ 
the  envy  of  your 
neighbors.  _ 

Herbert's  Dahlias  the  Standard 

On  our  100  acre  plantation  we  grow  and 
test  every  one  of  our  500  varieties  and  ofier 
only  those  which  are  a   proven  success. 

Try  Our  Reputation  Set 

Five   choice    varieties    selected   for    their  great 
^beauty,   size  and   Iree  growing  qualities.      Sent 
i  postpaid  for  $1.  together  with  our  beautiful  cata- 
log showing  natural  colors. 
FREE  our  complete  catalog  of  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladioli, 
Liliums    and    other    summer   flowering    bulbs    and    plants, 
DAVID  HERBERT  &  SON,  Box  901,  Atco,  N.  J. 


would  permit  it.  AftcT  ho  had  beon  in 
Hfrmudu  thr«e  w»«'kH  hv  (Uaimod  that  he 
ft'lt  hetttT  all  ov<«r  than  ho  had  in  five 
y»uirs;  that  his  h'j^s  wt-rn  a.s  .slroiit^  and 
supple  as  ever.  The  probabilities  are  that 
Chance  will  serve  the  Yankees  (piite  as 
well  as  a  first  baseman  as  he  did  the  Cubs 

in  llKm  and  1910 

Hay  Keating,  a  burly  whale  of  a  man 
from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  touted  as  the 
most  promising  young  piteher  the  Yankees 
have  seen  in  years.  He  has  a  wonderful 
break  on  his  spitter;  Caldwell  claims  it  is 
better  than  Ed.  Walsh's.  And,  like  Walsh, 
he  has  a  slasliing  fast  high  one  to  mix  with 
his  spitter.  Keating  will  probably  be  a 
regular  from  the  very  start  of  the  season. 
He  has  all  the  stuft",  all  the  confidence  in 
the  world,  works  with  his  head  as  well  as 
his  arms,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  in 
the  box,  a  factor  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

WHY  PEOPLE  DISAPPEAR 

A  YOUNG  girl  of  distinguished  parent- 
*•  age  deliberately  stept  out  of  London 
society  the  other  day  and  disappeared.  A 
Scotland  Yard  detective  found  her  five  days 
later,  and  it  was  said  that  she  left  home 
to  lose  her  identity  and  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing. But  not  all  the  disappearances  end 
so  happily.  Since  1907  the  police  records 
of  London  show  that  altogether  170,472 
persons  have  been  reported  missing  in  the 
metropohtan  district.  Of  this  number 
167,212  have  been  accounted  for,  most  of 
them  either  returning  voluntarily  or  being 
restored  to  their  relatives  by  the  police. 
But  3,260  have  never  been  heard  from. 
The  figures  suggest  a  good  deal,  but  they 
do  not  convey  any  of  the  romance  sur- 
rounding many  of  the  individual  cases. 
Taking  the  police  records  as  his  text,  H. 
C.  Pemberton,  writing  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  explains  why  some  people  lose  them- 
selves to  all  who  know  them  and  seek  a 
different  world  in  which  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives.     He  says: 

Those  who  have  disappeared  for  good 
have  taken  their  history  with  them.  One 
can  trace  nothing  of  the  psychology  of  the 
great  army  of  the  missing  from  these  cases. 
But  an  examination  of  individual  cases  in 
which  people  return  after  a  few  weeks'  or 
months'  disappearance  provides  an  inter- 
esting diversity  of  contributory  causes. 

Loss  of  memory  plays  a  very  large  part. 
Doctors  who  have  studied  this  curious 
mental  state  have  put  it  down  to  the  de- 
lirium of  speed  which  is  such  a  factor  in 
modern  life.  Under  the  great  strain  of 
nervous  tension  the  brain  breaks  down 
temporarily  and  the  mind  becomes  a  blank. 

Some  undoubtedly  leave  home  because 
it  is  easier  to  leave  than  to  stay.  Love 
affairs,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  utter 
boredom  brought  about  through  sordid 
surroundings  and  monotonous  routine  all 
figure  in  the  list  of  contributory  causes. 

The  public  has  been  alarmed  of  late  at 
the  number  of  young  girls  who  have  figured 
among  the  reported  missing.  In  a  pro- 
portion of  these  cases  there  may  be  real 
cause  for  apprehension.  But  the  police 
are  satisfied  that  in  the  majority  the  dis- 
appearance is  intentional,  being  the  out- 


Parcel    Post 
brings   famous 

.WHEELING 
SMOKES 

from  our  factory  direct  toyou 


Nc 


IS 


OT  ordinary  Wheeling  siiiokee  either,  but  "OURNF.W 
SMOKKS"  that  have  set  n  new  •taudttnl  ufquiihty  lor 
Ui^criininiitins  srnukers. 

Our  smokeH  are  hand-made  from  the  finest  qunlity  nl 
tobHCco,  all  long  filter,  made  without  nrxiulda,  bindem  or 
p:iste.  (A  (fhort  tiller  cigar  cannot  be  made  without  binder^.) 
Even  the  heads  are  hand-curl  Hnif>h. 

Mouth  ttpraying.  licking  with  the  tongue  and  simjUr  un- 

aanitiiry  practice^  are  nb^ilutely  prohibited  in  our  factory. 

When  ordering  Apecity  iVoin  the  ("oltowing  liat  of  brandft : 

l-See-Co..  Jr.,  ^in.  dtogie,  packed  50  to  the  box,  $8.00 

per  hundred. 

I-See-Co..  Sr..  6  m.,  50  to  the  box,  $3.00  per  hundred. 
Slendora  XX,  6  in.,  a  derided  novelty,  the  slenderest  cigar 
made,  lUO  in  the  box,  $2.00. 

Slendora  XXX,  6  iiL,  extra  fine  quality,  100  in  the  box, 
price  $3.00. 

Both  the  iibova  require  extra  skill  in  the  making. 
HAVATOBA,  a  5)^  in.  panatela  clear  Havana  ( igar,  »*qual 
to  any  10c  smoke  on  the  loarkel,  packed  50  in  a  box,  $5.00 
per  hundred. 

All  the  above  are  packed  in  geDuioe  cedar  bom,  and  yuu 
know  what  that  means. 

Shipped  all  charges  prepaid.  Please  sUte  whether  you 
prefer  light,  medium  or  dark. 

If,  after  smoking  a  few,  you  areinot  entirely  pleased,  return 
the  remainder  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  either  exchange 
or  refund  your  money  promptly,  whichever  you  aay. 

Or,  if  you  prefer  to  sample  belore  ordering,  send  us  20c 
and  we  will  mail  you  one  each  of  the  five  varieties  and  a 
handy  6J^-in.  leatherette  pocket  pouch   for  your  stogies; 
also  interesting  booklet  on  Wheeling  stogies. 
We  guarantee  delivery  by  insuring  all  packages. 
Referemes:    Any  Wheeling  bank.  Dun's  or  Bradslreefa. 
i:iVRKIt4;    CIOAR    CO.,   Wbeelln?,   W.    Vn. 


'The  best  lawn  or  garden  in  any  section." 
Sounds  high  praise — but  no  man  or  woman 
can  resist  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a 
neighbor  so  comment  on  the  beauty  of  his 
place — 

Small  fruit — shrubs — roses — lawns  all  won- 
derfully improved  with  the 

U  -  Tree  -  T  -  Me 
ODORLESS    FERTILIZER 

Yet  the  earth  from  which  they  draw  their 
growth  is  actually  richer  and  more  fit  for  the 
next  season. 

Try  U-TREE-T-ME  this  season.  $i,oo  will 
buy  5  lbs,,  express  prepaid — loo  lbs,,  Ss.oo, 
freight  prepaid  E.  of  Miss,  River,  It  will  give 
your  earth  a  real  chance  to  show  what  can  be 
done  with  scientific  assistance. 
Feed  the  ground  properly — It  will  respond  at 
once  to  U-TREE-T-ME,  We  want  satisfied 
customers  or  money  refunded. 

Valuable  booklets  free 

THE  PLANT  &  LAND  FOOD  CO. 
N.  Garrison  Lane       BALTIMORE,  M.D. 


LOCAL   MANAGER 

IN    EACH    CITY     NOT    TET 

ALLOTTED 

to  sell  "CISCO,"  a  big  money  saver,  to  automobile 
owners,  supply  houses  and  garages.  Large  profits.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  salesmen  and  have  $so  to  $250  cash. 
No  proposition  like  this  ever  before  offered.  Addresa 
E.  C.  Routzahn,  127  Daane  St.,  Suite  99,  New  York. 


Lawns  that  are  dietinctivej  lawns  of  wonderful  tex- 
ture; a  rich  green,  velvety  carpet  out  of  doors;  such 
lawns  are  made  with 

KflLAKA 

FERTILIZED  QR/955  SEE5 

Expert  blending  of  purest  grass  seeds  and  specially  prepared 
natural  fertilizer  insures  quick,  strong  germination.  Kalaka 
in  5  lb.  boxes  at  ©l.OO,  express  prepaid  East  or  ®  1 .125 
West  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  for  50  lb.  quaulities. 
Order  to<iriy. 

Free  Booklet  "How  to  Make  a  Lawn," 
if  you  mention  your  dealer 

THE  KALAKA  CO.  Wll  W.  35th  Street,  Chic«go 
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come  of  H  craviiijf  <»n  the  part  of  the 
modern  young  girl  for  adventure.  These 
adventures  are  naturally  siirrounded  with 
grave  dangers  for  those  who  take  part  in 
them.  But  more  often  than  not  the  miss- 
ing are  discovered  and  placed  in  the  care 
of  their  relatives.  In  order  to  avoid  very 
just  admonition,  the  culprit  often  resorts  to 
inventing  an  "abductor." 

Neither  is  this  an  entirely  modern 
feature. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  girl 
named  Elizabeth  Canning  disappeared 
from  her  home  and  evaded  all  efforts  to  dis- 
cover her.  She  returned  after  a  month. 
Her  story  was  that  the  gipsies  had  stolen 
her.  For  this  certain  gipsies  in  the  dis- 
trict were  brought  to  trial,  and  two  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  death.  After  further 
mvestigations  pending  the  execution  they 
were  reprieved  and  Elizabeth  herself  was 
(charged  wth  perjury.  She  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

It  was  suggested  then  that  the  girl  fab- 
ricated the  story  in  order  to  avert  punish- 
ment. There  seems  little  doubt  that 
neurotic  young  girls  of  to-day  who  leave 
home  in  a  state  of  hysteria  resort  to  a  simi- 
lar plan  to  avert  parental  wrath. 

Too  much  Puritanism  on  the  part  of 
their  parents  drives  many  boys  and  girls 
from  home.  Frequently  nagging  is  also  re- 
sponsible.    To  proceed: 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
was  reported  to  the  police  as  missing  from 
his  home.  Search  was  made  for  him  and 
the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Finally  he  was  discovered  among 
the  queue  waiting  outside  a  theater.  The 
young  man  was  quite  frank  in  his  explana- 
tion to  the  police.  "My  people,"  he  said, 
"object  to  theaters,  to  music-halls,  and  to 
any  form  of  social  entertainment.  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer."  Since  leaving  home 
he  had  been  to  the  theater  every  night. 
■  The  middle  and  upper  classes  figure 
largely  in  the  list  of  the  missing.  The  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  in  good  social 
positions,  trusted  and  loved  by  friends  and 
relatives,  apparently  sound  financially, 
who  cut  themselves  adrift  is  remarkable. 
The  fact  that  they  leave  broken  hearts  at 
home,  cause  endless  hours  of  intense  anx- 
iety to  friends,  is  left  unconsidered  in 
the  sudden  wave  of  circumstance  which 
prompts  them  to  walk  out  into  a  new  world. 
Of  the  3,260  who  have  gone  never  to  re- 
turn many  must  have  committed  suicide; 
possibly  some  have  been  the  \-ictims  of 
undetected  crimes;  but  there  must  be 
many  still  alive,  safe  in  hiding  among  the 
mass  of  humanity,  the  greatest  hiding-place 
possible. 

An  interesting  case  of  past  years  in  which 
boredom  with  the  conventionalities  of  so- 
ciety caused  a  man  to  vanish  was  that  of 
Waring,  who  figured  in  a  poem  of  Robert 
Browning,  entitled  "What's  Become  of 
Waring?"  Waring  was  a  great  figure  in 
the  social  life  of  the  time.  One  day  he  was 
absent  from  liis  usual  haunts.  He  was 
never  heard  of  nor  seen  by  friends  for  some 
twenty  years.  Then  a  friend  discovered 
him  by  chance  abroad,  and  Waring  ex- 
plained that  lie  had  simply  become  siek,to 
death  of  the  restrictions  which  social  eti- 
quette and  formality  placed  upon  his 
movements. 


Modern  ideas  in  building  construction  find  their 
best,  their  most  artistic,  their  most  economical 
expression   in — 

Utility  Wall  Board 

For  office  interiors  it  is  the  inost  sanitary  and  satisfactory 
wall  and  ceiling  that  can  be  built. 

It  takes  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster  and  is  cheaper  than 
the  old  fashioned  lath  and  plaster  wall. 

It  does  away  entirely  with  the  muss  attendant  on  wall 
building  and  once  up,  set  by  either  novice  or  expert,  you 
are  done  forever  with  cracked  walls,  falling  plaster,  unsightly 
stains,  etc.  .  _ 

It  will  not  warp,  crack,  nor  shrink,  and  is  sound  and  mois- 
ture-proof; fire  resisting  and  as  durable  as  the  building  itself. 

Successfully  used  in  all  t)'pes  of  building  construction. 
Hundreds  of  modern  homes  are  walled  and  ceiled  entirely 
with  Utility  Wall  Board 

It  may  be  decorated  in  any  way  you  would  treat  a  plas- 

Write  for  sample  and  booklet. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

4507  Fillmore  St.  Chicago,  111. 


T-!ft*''^;\;'^?^v 


ilver  Gtv 


1"^IME  is  the  determining  factor  of 
.  Tuberculosis.    The  more  advanced 
the  case  the  longer  it  takes  for  efTective 

treatment  and  the  less  chance  there  is  of  a  permanent  cure.  Many 
think  that  because  the  weather  is  warm,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  "wait 
until  winter"  to  get  away  for  treatnient,  not  appreciating  that  every 
day's  delay  lessens  their  chance  of  recovery. 

Warm  weather  does  not  arrest  Tuberculosis ! 


The  summer  climate  of  silver  City  is  favorable  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  not  because  it  is  summer  but 
because  of  the  high  altitude,  the  wonderful  curative 
sunshine  and  the  pure,  rare,  dry  air. 

A  mile  up,  surrounded  by  protecting  mountains, 
Silver  City  enjoys  summer  weather  that  is  never  over- 
warm  during  the  day  and  that  is  always  cool  at  night. 

The  U.  S.  Government  chose  this  section  for  its 
$1,500,000  Sanitarium  because  the  winter  and  summer  cli- 
mate here  are  both  ideal  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
The  Government  realized  that  an  effective  treatment 
requires  more  than  one  season,  and  that  a  patient  should 
have  the  advantage  of  the  most  favorable  climate  all 
during  treatment,  without  having  to  change  locations. 

The  high  altitude  here  is  also  of  proven  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 


The  environment  here  is  beautiful— no  arid  defert; 
the  ground  is  wooded  near  town  and  heavily  wooded 
back  towards  the  mountains.  Beautiful  scener>-;  good 
roads.  Silver  City  is  a  modem  town  of  4,000  with 
telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.— reached 
via  Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific. 

Plan  your  affairs  now  so  that  you  can  come  here  this 
summer  and  receive  the  benefits  of  this  wonderful  cli- 
mate and  the  splendidly  equipped  sanitariums. 

DOCTORS:  The  question  of  climate  is  of  great 
importance — you  do  not  wish  to  send  patients  to  dis- 
tant resorts  if  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  near 
home.  Let  us  submit  evidence  by  member  of  jour  own 
profession  about  the  unquestionable  advantages  of  the 
climate  here. 


Secretary,  401  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico 
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$100-$65=$35 
That's  What  You  Save 

It  will  pay  you  bic  to  iiivostiKate  the 
I'itt.sburgh  Visible  before  biiyiii;;  a  typo- 
writer.  $35  is  a  good  piece  of  money  to 
save  on  a  single  purchase.  Yet  this  ma- 
chine at  $65  actually  means  one-third  less 
in  cost  than  typewriters  not  onewhitmore 
efficient,  durable  or  liner  appearing. 
We  sell  mostly  by  mail.  That  means 
no  salesmen's  .salaries — small  branch-office 
expense.  Our  overhead  expenses  are  snuiU 
and  our  organization  of  highest  efficiency. 
Is  there  small  wonder,  then,  that  we  can 
otl'er  the 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  4  Typewriter 

(A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years) 

at  eneh  a  modest  price?  We  nUo  h,-\ve  a  unique  co- 
operative selling  jiliin,  by  which  yon  can  obtiiin  this 
machine  in  your  home  and  at  the  same  time  save 
money.  Made  with  nil  the  latest  improvements,  in- 
cluding back  sparer,  tabulator,  two-color  ribbon. 
Perfect  touch.  Quick  action.  Absolute  alignment, 
Universal  keyboard,  and  writing  always  visible. 

Detachable    Type   Basket 

Kntire  keyboard  can  be  removed  as  a  unit.  This 
affords  quick  cleaning  of  type  and  keys;  also  best  way 
of  getting  at  working  parts  of  the  machine.  Save  $35 
by  mailing  the  coupon  now. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO.. 
Dept.  77,  Union  Bank  Building,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dept.  77. 

Will  be  glad  to  know  how  )    can  become  owner  of 
one  of  your  machines. 

Name ." 

Street '. 

P.O State 


Here  is  an  ideal  investment  for 
savings  or  idle  funds — 

SIX  PER  CENT 
CERTIFICATES 

Payable  on  demand  at  any  time  after 
two  years. 

And  amply  safeguarded  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate,  deposited  with 
one  of  the  strong  trust  companies  of 
'  Baltimore. 

These  certificates  are  issued  in  even  multi- 
ples of  $100. 

Interest  checks  are  mailed  regularly  every 
six  months. 

In  over  1 8  years  there  has  never  been  a 
day's  delay  in  the  mailing  of  these  inter- 
est checks  or  in  repayment  of  principal. 

JVrite  for  the  Six  Per  Cent 
book  — ;'/  is   interesting. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  Company 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Another  (•t'lebratfr'<l  disappearance  of  the 
past  was  that  of  .Mr.  Jasper  I'yne,  M.  P. 
lor  VV'fst  Wattrfoni,  who  took  a  ticket  for 
htiand  antl  was  mvcr  seen  or  ht-ard  of 
atfain.  The  disappearance  of  Orinialdi's 
ijrother  was  eriualiy  mysterious.  Crimaldi 
was  playing  at  Drury  l^ane  in  the  year  ISUii. 
His  brother  called  for  him  at  the  stage  door 
and  together  they  went  to  the  greenroom, 
tirimaldi  left  him  there  for  a  moment  to 
talk  to  some  friends.  Wlien  he  returned 
his  brother  had  gone.  (Jrimaldi  never  saw 
him  again. 

As  the  years  have  passed  it  has  become 
a  much  more  dif!icult  task  for  people  to 
cut  themselves  entirely  adrift  from  the 
circle  in  which  they  have  lived.  Wireless 
telegraphy,  better  police  organization,  and, 
above  all,  the  newspaper  pictures  have 
made  the  path  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
disappear  no  easy  matter.  More  people 
are  discovered  to-day  in  their  efforts  to 
vanish  than  was  the  ease  a  few  j'ears  ago. 

Times  of  great  disaster  afford  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  the  person  with  the 
ambition  to  start  life  all  over  again.  Many 
more  people  "went  down"  in  the  Titanic 
than  were  on  board. 


THE  NEW  MANAGER  OF   THE  NAVY 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  the  man  who 
will  run  our  battle- ship  department  for 
the  next  four  years,  is  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary popular  politician.  He  is  one  of  the 
hustling,  up-to-date  men  who  are  helping 
the  South  to  come  into  her  own;  and  the 
reactionaries  down  in  North  Carolina — 
and  proportionately  there  seem  to  be  as 
many  of  them  in  the  Tar  Heel  State  as  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Massachusetts — have 
never  been  able  to  put  a  bridle  on  him. 
And  while  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  in 
Washington  his  newspapers  keep  on  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  progress.  The  New  York 
Herald  gives  us  this  brief  but  felicitous 
sketch  of  Ms  personality : 

He  does  not  smoke,  drink,  chew,  nor 
swear. 

He  owns  three  successful  newspapers. 

He  wears  white  socks  the  year  round. 

He  wears  a  crash  suit  and  "little  neck" 
collars  in  the  summer  time. 

He  is  infatuated  with  hard  work. 

He  has  a  charming  wife  and  four  fine, 
healthy  boys. 

He  hasn't  much  money  and  doesn't  care. 

He  is  a  veteran  member  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  liked  men  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Walk  right  up  and  slap  him  on  the  back. 
He  is  not  a  bit  warlike  despite  his  belliger- 
ent title. 

He  will  be  fifty-one  years  old  on  May  18, 
and  it's  been  a  battle  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  There  were  no  silver 
spoons  in  the  Daniels  family  when  Josephus 
arrived.  His  parents  were  in  a  position  to 
give  him  a  name,  and  that's  about  all ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  they  hunted  around 
until  they  found  a  fancy  one.  No  danger  of 
any  one  forgetting  such  an  imposing  front 
name.  You're  not  going  to  meet  persons 
scratching  their  heads  in  an  effort  to  re- 
member who  is  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His 
name    stands   out    in   President    Wilson's 


Flake  Form 

of  Graphite 

The  pure  prod- 
uct as  mined, 
and  combined 
i  II  Dixon's 
Ci  rea  ses,  is 
wonderfully 
soft,  smooth 
and  oily. 
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Teddy  TeUlmff 


DIXON'S 

GraphiteGreases 

have  won  the  unsolicited  praise  of 
the  "Speed  Kings  of  Motordom." 
Teddy  Tetzlaff,  holder  of  the 
world's  record  for  road  racing,  says: 

"l  would  rather  pay  $S  per  pound  for  Dixon's 
Auiumobile  Lubricants  Uiaa  use  any  otlier  a* 
a  gilt." 

Try  DIXON'S  GRAPHITE  GREASE  No.  677 
in  your  transmission  and  difiereatial.  Will 
make  them  run  quietly. 

Send  name  and  model  of  car 
for  free  booklet,  "Lubricat'   D^ 
ingtheMx)lor,"No.2'H.  /, 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

EstabllBhedln  1827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


TRIAL  OFFER  25c. 

For  Six  Months'  Subscription  to  the 

Health  Culture  Magazine 

A  rapidly  growing,  instructive  magazine  teaching 
correct  eating,  breathing,  exercising,  and  how  to 
secure  vitality, $i.ooayear.  Edited  by  Dr.  Elmer 
Lee,  the  famous  writer  on  health  subjects. Try  this 
magazine  a  while  and  see  if  you  don't  find  it  valu- 
able .  Money  back  if  you  don't .  Send  stampstoday . 

Health  Culture  Co.,  1137  A,  Broadway,  New  York 
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L C.Smith  Typewriter 


By  a  most  unusually  favorable 
wholesale  purchase  of  a  limited 
number  of  machines  we  are  able  to 
make  this  unprecedented  offer  at  a  price 
never  before  heard  of  for  the  most  popular- 
best  constructed  t.vpewriter  made.  A  perfect 
machine,  without  blemish  of  any  kind,  lato 
Model  No.  2.  front  stroke,  visible  writing.  Uni- 
versal keyboard.  (84  cliaracters)  single  shift,  most 
advanced  principles  of  construction.  Handling 
machines  by  thousands  enables  us  to  undersell 
retail  dealers.  Own  this  machine  for  $54.00  cash, 
or  $57.00  by  our  special  e.ipy  pay  plan.  $6.00  a 
month— no  interest— no  extras. 

I  Week  FREE  Trial 

to  prove  all  we  claim.     Return  at  our  expense  if  notsatia^ 
factory.     1-Year  Guarantee  same  as  factory  gives. 

We  are  wholesalers  of  all  makes  of 
typewriters  and  sell  at  minimum  cost  direct  to 
users  eliminating  traveling  expenses  and  com- 
mission. Don't  put  off  embracing  this  greatest 
typewriter  offer  we  ever  made.  Fill  out  the  blank 
today  and  send  to  us  before  they  are  all  sold. 

Garden  City  Selling  &  Distributing  Co. 

417  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 

•  •••■Special  LowPrice  Coupon  offer  j---- 

Garden  City  Selling*  Dist   Co.,    -117  S.  Dearborn  St..  Cbiraco 


You  may  ship  me.  carriage  prepaid,  the  L.  C.  Smith  Type- 
writer No.  2.  on  1  week  tri.ll.  title  to  remain  in  your  iianu' till 
fully  paid-  If  satisfactory  I  will  remit  $.'>4  cash  or  $7  and  $'»  a 
month  for  10  months,  or  ship  machine  back  at  your  expense. 


Ilame.. 


Town StBte.. 


I    My  2  References  Are  ■ 
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Administration  like  the  Adam's  apple  in  a 
giraffe. 

The  name  Wilson  has  played  a  prominent 
part  in  his  busy  career.  He  was  born  in 
Washington,  N.  C,  but  not  long  after  the 
family  moved  to  Wilson,  in  the  same  State. 
Newspapers  always  had  a  powerful  fascina- 
tion for  him.  While  he  was  helping  him- 
self to  the  "three  R's,"  he  got  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  grand  little  thing  to  own  the 
most  powerful  paper  in  his  native  State. 
The  schoolroom  door  had  not  closed  behind 
him  before  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
goal  by  starting  an  amateur  newspaper. 
Fie  was  only  eighteen  at  the  time  he  began 
molding  public  opinion.  He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  never 
had  any  idea  of  abandoning  the  route  he 
had  mapped  out  for  himself. 

His  progress  in  the  newspaper  business 
was  rapid.  He  bought  the  Raleigh  Chron- 
icle in  1885  and  took  the  opposite  end  of 
every  argument  advanced  by  The  News  and 
Observer,  a  rival  newspaper.  The  fight  was 
red  hot  while  it  lasted  and  ended  with  Mr. 
Daniels  taking  over  his  competitor  and 
consolidating  both  sheets  under  the  name 
of  The  News  and  Observer.  He  worked 
fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day  to  make  that 
paper  a  success.  He  installed  modern 
machinery  as  fast  as  his  limited  capital 
would  permit,  adopted  modern  methods, 
and  ran  the  circulation  up  until  the  news- 
paper goal  he  set  out  for  had  been  attained. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  papers  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  he  is 
still  giving  it  all  the  attention  he  can  spare 
from  his  pubUc  duties. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  of  the  Mkable,  old-fash- 
ioned, easy-going  type,  but  there  is  no  use 
trjang  to  bluff  him.  He  won't  stand  for 
it.  Beneath  his  quiet,  half-serious,  half- 
smiUng  manner,  there  is  something  that 
%varns  you  that  you  had  better  play  fair 
with  him. 

He  is  closer  to  Wilham  Jennings  Bryan 
than  any  man  in  this  country.  Like  many 
other  Democrats  he  got  writer's  cramp 
putting  crosses  under  the  star  for  the 
Lincoln  statesman,  but,  unlike  fair-weather 
Democrats,  he  did  not  get  peevish  when  his 
party  failed  to  win  in  the  nation.  The  fact 
that  the  Democratic  entry  in  the  Presi- 
dential race  didn't  get  in  until  three  or  four 
days  after  election  didn't  feeze  Josephus 
one  bit. 

Mr.  Daniels  does  not  take  up  much 
room.  He  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  mth 
a  shock  of  black  hair  that  is  just  beginning 
to  fade  about  the  edges.  His  face  is  deeply 
lined  and  you  are  sure  he  is  severe  until  he 
smiles.  Then  you  wonder  what  made  you 
think  so.  He  is  a  fast  talker — so  fast  that 
he  would  have  a  dictagraph  yelling  for 
help  in  a  few  seconds. 

He  has  never  shown  any  inclination  to 
grab  sartorial  honors. 

What  the  "best  dressers  are  wearing" 
doesn't  bother  him. 

He  dresses  for  comfort. 

That's  Josephus  Daniels. 


Shakes  and  Shake-downs. — New  Pa- 
tient— "  Doctor,  what  ails  me?  I'm 
shaking  like  a  leaf." 

Doctor — "  Malaria.  Take  whisky  and 
quinine.    What's  your  business?  " 

New  P.\tient — "  I'm  a  police  captain." 

Doctor — "  Never  mind  the  whisky  and 
quinine.    Take  a  trip  to  Europe." — Puck. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  STYLE  BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
It  is  illustrated  with  the  newest  and  smartest  New  York  styles, 
and  contains  72  liberal  size  samples  of  the  finest  woolens,  and  a 
lot  of  valuable  information  that  you  should  be  ifi  possession  of  before 
you  buy  your  next  suit. 

Our  catalog  is  our  one  salesman.     We  have  no  agents  or  dealers  of 
any  kind  to  share  in  the  profits  of  your  purchase.    If  we  had  we  would 
have  to  pay  them  a  commission  and  charge  you  more.    We  deal  direct 
and  let  you  make  the  $6.50  we'd  pay  a  salesman  to  take 
your  orders.    We  send  you  a  simple  outfit  with  which  any 
member  of  your  family  can  take  your  measurements  as 
expertly  as  a  custom  tailor  can,  and  you  get  a  perfect  fitting 
guaranteed  $20  suit  for  $13.50.     We  guarantee  to  fit  you 
perfectly  from  the  measurements  you  send  us. 

SHLE  BOOK  L^Ves  FREE 

There  is  no  speculation  in  buying  from  us.     You  are 
protected  by  our  guarantee,  which  says  that  the  suit  must 
live  up  to  every  claim  we  ma'ke, 
or  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 
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keep  it. 

No  matter  in  what 
size  town  you  live,  no 
matter  how  well  you 
think  you  are  pleased 
with  your  present 
clothier  or  tailor,  send 
for  our  Style   Book  for 
comparison.      It    is  free, 
postage  prepaid. 

Send  today.     You  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain. 

The  bell  TAILORS  of  NewYork'^ 

130-132  Walker  Street, 
New  York  City 
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Corn  Chicanery 


Trying  to  Cheat  One's  Feet 


Thousands 


of  people  pare  their 
corns  —  merely  take 
ofiE  the  top  layer. 

Thousands  of  oth- 
ers use  liquids  and 
plasters,  just  for  brief 
effect. 

Yet  every  corn  can 
be  removed  in  two 
days.  Every  corn 
pain  can  be  instantly 
ended. 


Anyone  can  do  this  in  a  scientific 
way.  It  is  being  done  on  a  million 
corns  a  month. 

The  entire  corn  comes  out.  root, 
callous,  everything.  And  without  any 
pain  or  soreness.  You  simply  apply  a 
Blue-jay  plaster  and  then  forget  the 
corn. 

You  are  cheating  yourself  when  you 
use  makeshifts  in  these  modern  days. 
The  use  of  Blue-jay  ends  the  corn. 


(305) 


A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  spreading:. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  Is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists — 15c  and  25c  per  packaige 

Sample  Mailed  Free.    Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 
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THE  SIM(  K  OF  LIFE 


This  Summer: 

Yellowstone 

h*^  »•  Ir  Plan  to  visit 
*  0 1  K\  America's  only 
Geyserland  during  season 
June  15  to  September  15. 
CSee  Geysers,  Cataracts, 
Canyons,  Snow-capped 
Peaks,  Mirror  Lakes,  Crystal 
Streams.  See  Beasts,  Birds 
and  Gamey  Fish.  Takealong 
your  rod  and  reel  and  enjoy 
great  sport  with  the  Yellow- 
stone Trout.     Go  via 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

only  line  to  Gardiner  Gate- 
way (shown  below)  erected 
by  Uncle  Sam  to  designate 
the  Park  as  a  national  pre- 
serve for  all  the  people. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklets 
about  the  Park  and  the  trips 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
over  the  Scenic  Highway. 
Address 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Si.  Paul 


pj-nama-PaeiM  Int'l  Exp'n, 
i><iH  Francisco:  1^15 


Gordijier  Cnlfa^iV^—Orltinti!  Vellnwsitmi 
-*')ily  !}y  i^^ikfrit'r^i.'iyic  KaUitiay 
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CCraijsls 


Prevented — Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  after  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Rlothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  bo.x  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  iq  St.  Bride  St.,  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


So  It  Seems. — Stkm.a — "  No  man  is 
indisponsubln." 

Bella — "  Hut  sonio  man  is." — New 
York  aS'mh. 


HeTuted. — "  There's  always  room  at  the 
top,"  said  the  Sphiii.v. 

"  Take  a  hjoi<  at  us  and  guess  again,"  re- 
plied the  Pyramids. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


No  Facilities. — "  They  say  that  Cupid 
strikes  the  match  that  sets  the  world  aglow. 
Hut  where  does  (^upid  strike  the  match? — 
that's  what  I'd  like  to  know." — Cornell 
Widow. 


Variable. — Old    Lady — "  How   old    are 

you,  little  boy?  " 

Bobbie — "  I'm  under  five  years  on  the 
street-cars,  and  over  sixteen  when  I  go  to 
the  movies." — Puck. 


Poor  Girl.—"  May  I  tell  you  the  old,  old 

story?  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  down,  blushed,  and  nodded 
her  assent. 

So  he  told  her  for  the  twenty-seventh 
time  how  he  once  won  the  game  for  Yale. — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Revenge  in  Art. — "  That,"  said  the 
futurist,  pointing  proudly  to  the  canvas 
with  which  he  had  just  finished,  ."  is  my 
attempt  to  interpret  the  infinite." 

"  What  did  the  infinite  ever  do  to  you?  " 
asked  the  innocent  bystander. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Only  Dared  Think  It.—"  Father,"  said 
a  little  boy,  "  had  Solomon  seven  hundred 
wives?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  my  son,"  said  the  father. 

"  Well,  father,  was  he  the  man  who  said, 
'  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  '  ?  " — 
Town  Topics. 


Brevity. — Barber  (beginning  the  hair- 
cut)— "  Have  you  heard  the  story  about 
the  guy  that — (resuming  business) — want 
it  short,  sir?  " 

Customer  (a  tired  editor) — "  Yes;  a 
mere  synopsis  will  do  !  " — Judge. 


A  Guess. — They  were  newsboj^s  and  had 
strayed  into  the  Art  Museum.  At  the 
moment  they  were  standing  before  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace. 

"  Say,  Bill,  what's  that?  "  asked  one  of 
them  in  an  awed  whisper. 

"  Aw,  I  dunno,"  replied  the  other. 
"  Some  saint  wid  his  block  knocked  off." — 
Christian  Register. 


A  Non-Resident. — An  English  tourist 
was  sightseeing  in  Ireland  and  the  guide 
had  pointed  out  the  Devil's  Gap,  the 
Devil's  Peak,  and  the  Devil's  Leap  to  him. 
"  Pat,"  he  said  (all  English  tourists  call 
Irish  peasants  "  Pat,"  just  as  they  call 
little  boys  "  Tommy  "),  "  the  devil  seems 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  property  in  this 
district !  " 

"  He  has,  sir,"  replied  the  guide,  "  but, 
sure,  he's  like  all  the  landlords — he  lives 
in  England  !  " — Manchester  Guardian. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 

50c  per  case  of  G  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Sent   FREE 

VACATION 
PLANS 

Don't  wait  until  the  last  ininuie, 
and  find  the  best  accommodations  at 
the  best  summer  places  gone. 

These  books  save  you  from  guess- 
work and  disappointment.  They  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  best  hotels,  boarding 
houses,  farms,  camps,  ■with  rates, 
at  the  seashore,  in  the  mountains, 
woods  and  lakes  of 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

including  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut. 

They  are  indispensable  in  vacation 
planning. 

Send  today,  stating  region  you 
prefer. 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND   LINES 

Room  812,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Yoiirs,F]^i^e 


The  sport  with  a  thou- 

B.ind    thrills  !    All    you 

want  to  know  about  it 

— practical    hints,    the 

true  how  and  why — and  aU  the  little  tips   and   inside 

facts  about  this  trickiest  of  enme  hshing  are  put  up 

'rtg^Al  That  Free  Heddon  Book 

It  shows  you  in 
sumptuous  col- 
ors the  outfit  you  want— Heddon's  Genuine  Uowat'iac 
Split  Baml>oo  Rods  and  IJowagiac  Artificial  Baits— the 
most scipntitic,  certain  and  humane  of  lures. 

Jt.MES  IIEDDOS'S  SOSS.  Dowa^iar.  flirh. 

Hoi  1117.      '  Pr  .nnunne  it  "n..-«  ati-ji-ai-k"! 


about  Bass  Casting 


Cornell   Sectional   Cottages,   Garages, 

Churches,  School-Houses,  etc.  Built  in  sections,  and  are  qoiikly 
elected  by  bolting  sections  together.  Skilled  lafxT  is  not  neces^al■y. 
as  sections  are  numbered.  Built  of  first-class  material.  Buildings 
are  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground.  We  build  houses  to  meet 
everr  need.  We  pay  freight.  Art  catalog  for  4c  .'•tamps. 
WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO..  408  Wyckoff  St.,Itllaca,H.T. 


Go  Fishing 

WITH  OLD  PETE 

His  camp's  down  on  Moosehead  Lake. 
He  knows  every  fishing  pool  from  Kineo 
to  Canada.  He  will  show  you  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  that  in  3  days  will  take  10 
years  off  3'our  age. 

Pete  is  one  of  nearly  1000  registered 
guides  in  the  Maine  fishing  country,  and 
there  are  5000  lakes  and  streams  full  of  hun- 
gry, fighting  game  fish. 

In  Maine  Woods 

Pete's  some  cook — 
broiled  fish,  fried 
potatoes,  griddle  cakes 
and  maple  syrup,  hot  bis- 
cuit, coffee.  He'll  make 
you  think  camp-fire 
cooking's  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

It's  the  greatest  out- 
ing in  America;  it's 
EASY  TO  GO. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
"I  Go  A-Fishing"  and  "Medne  Guides" 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  724,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE    J.ITEKAHV    DFOKST 


Misplaced.-FiRST  Cinder- "  Why   ««!  Johll  BurrOUgHs   Calls 

angry?  "  ,.      I  -    - 

Second    Cinder— "  I've   been   wasting 
time  in  a  glass  eye."— A^ew  York  Sun. 


Ambiguous.— Grafton  Hall,  the  semi- 
nary for  girls,  is  \\'ithout  heat  or  light. 
Hundreds  of  chickens  have  been  drowned 
by  the  flood. — Milwaukee  Wisconsin. 

Superfluous —Lover— "  Please  send  a 
large  bunch  of  roses  to  this  address,  and 

charge  it  to  me."  „ 

Florist— "  Yes,  sir;  and  your  name/ 
Lover— "Oh,  never    mind    the    name. 

She'll  know."— Judge. 


Doctor's  Orders.- "My  husband  is  just 
getting  over  a  spell  of  sickness  and  I  want 
to  buy  him  a  shirt,"  said  Mrs.  Binks. 

"  Yes,  mam,"  replied  the  clerk.  "  Would 
vou  want  something  in  a  stiff  bosom?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Binks.  ."The 
doctor  says  he  must  avoid  anything  with 
starch  in  it."— Cindnnali  Enquirer. 


They're   Hanging   of  the    Cubists   in   the 
Morning 

"What   are   the  Cubists  painting  for?" 

said  Critics-on-Parade. 
"  Can't  make  it  out,  can't  make  it  out, 

the  Art  Reporter  said. 
"  What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white? 

said  Critics-on-Parade.  ^^ 

"  I'm  dreading  what  I've  got  to  watch, 
the  Art  Reporter  said: 
For  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists,  you 

can  see  the  colors  gay. 
Green    pyramids    and    yellow    squares, 

they're  hanging  them  to-day. 
'T  would  make  you  burst  your  buttons 

off,  the  things  the  people  say. 
And  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists  in 
the  morning. 

"  What  makes  the  rear  rank  breathe  so 

hard,"  said  Critics-on-Parade. 
"  He  thinks  they're  sold  !    He  thinks  they're 

sold,"  the  Art  Reporter  said. 
"  What    made   that   front-rank   man    fall 

down?"  said  Crities-on-Parade.^^ 
"  That  purple  sun,  that  purple  sun,"  the 
Art  Reporter  said. 
They  are  hanging  of  the  Cubists,  and  the 

crowds  are  marching  round, 
They've  halted  by  what  seems  to  be  a 

Brainstorm  done  in  brown; 
And  they'll  swear  in  half  a  minute  that 

they've  hung  it  upside  down. 
Oh,  they're  hanging  of  the  Cubists  in 
the  morning ! 


What's  that  so  black  against  the  sun? 

said  Critics-on-Parade. 
'  They  say  it  is  a  flight  of  stairs,"  the  Art 

Reporter  said. 
'What's  all   that  wTcckage  overhead? 

said  Critics-on-Parade, 
'  A  '  cubic  '  nude  is  passing  down,"  the 
Art  Reporter  said. 
For  they've  finished  vdth  the  Cubists; 

you  can  feel  your  hair's  turned  gray;^ 
The  visitors  are  in  column,  and  they're 

marching  them  away. 
Ho  !  the  nervou§  ones  are  shaking,  and 

they'll  want  their  beer  to-day, 
After    viewing   of    the    Cubists    in    the 

morning ! 
-Edwin  W.  Goodwin,  in  The  Independent. 


it  **  the  divine  abyss."  John 
Muir  speaks  of  **wildness  so 
Godful,  cosmic,  primeval." 
Joaquin  Miller  says  '*color  is 
king  here.** 

You  and  I,  after  seeing  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona  face  to  late,  will 
be  glad  that  this  titan  of  chasms  is  in 
our  own  land,  U.  S.  A.— rather  proud, 
in  fact,  and  rightly  so. 

That  popular  slogan,"  See  America,  " 
necessarily  includes  Arizona's  world- 
wonder.  But  the  Grand  Canyon  is 
more  than  a  spectacle,  more  than  a 
vision. 

It  is  a  place  where  you  can  spend 
days  and  even  weeks,  muleback,  horse- 
back or  afoot.  You  may  join  the  usual 
sightseeing  parties,  a  la  Cook,  or  go 
alone  on  special  trips.  You  may  hit 
the  trail  to  the  depths  and  back.  You 
may  stay  down  in  the  Canyon  awhile 
and  follow  the  trails  along  the  inner 
plateau.  You  may  traverse  the  nm 
boulevard,  in  coaches  fit  for  a  king. 
You  may  leisurely  follow  the  rim 
bridle  paths,  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle. 
You  may  canter  briskly  through  the 
fragrant  pines  of  Tusayan  forest. 

The  air  is  like  wine,  with  this 
difference:  that  the  morning  after  is 
just  as  delightful  as  the  day  before. 
At  the  Canyon  top  you  are  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  sea  level.  The 
Colorado  River  is  a  mile  below  you. 
Between  the  two  is  found  asmany 
climates  as  a  woliian  has  moods,  except 
that  there  are  no  tears— the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  dry. 

Here,   O    tired    traveler,    you    have 
rest,     recreation     and     earth's     most 
startling  scenic  spectacle. 
And  the  Indians. 
And  John  Hance. 

And  Fred  Harvey's  El  Tovar  Hotel. 
Speaking    of    Indians — this    is    the 
very  heart  of  the  red  man's  country. 
One  favorite  camping  trip  is  to  Cata- 
ract Canyon,  a  tributary  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  where  the  Havasupai  Indians 
live,  far  down  beneath  earth's  pie-crust. 
Fifty  miles  distant  from  El  Tovar  is 
what  the  guide  books  say.    Centuries 
back,  in  race  evolution,  is  what  the  eth- 
nologists say,  though  the  Supais  slowly 
are   being  civilized.     You   may  meet 
Supai  children  named  Mary  Washing- 
ton   and    Patrick    Henry,    who    wear 
store  clothes  and  speak  English.     Yet 
at  heart,  they  are  pagans,  like   their 
parents. 


It  isn't  such  a  hard  lot,  either,  that 
of  being  a  bronzed  pagan  in  the  year 
nineteen  thirteen,  if  the  corn  crop  is 
good,  if  melons  and  peaches  ripen  in 
the  sun,  and  the  gods  of  the  under- 
world rule  benevolently! 

The  Bedouin  Navajos  often  come 
to  the  Canyon,  also  the  home-loving 
Hopis,  and  an  occasional  Wallapai. 
They  spin  and  weave,  and  make  silver 
ornaments.  They  live  the  simple  life 
in  primitive  hogans  and  adobes. 

In  the  woods  you  may  come  across  a 
bobcat  or  a  deer.  Birds  are  plentiful. 
The  flowers  are  many  and  brilliant- 
hued.  Pines  and  cedars  give  a  touch 
of  green  and  afford  friendly  shade. 

You  may  meet  John  Hance,  the 
pioneer  guide,  noted  for  his  true  stories 
of  things  that  never  happened.  Can- 
yon old-timers  are  in  a  dass  by  them- 
selves. The  wilderness  breeds  self- 
reliance,  an  observing  eye,  a  reflective 
mind  and  a  quiet  humor. 

You  will  enjoy  luxurious  El  Tovar 
]-jotel— chiefly  because  it  is  unlike 
other  hotels.  Bright  Angel  Camp 
annex  caters  to  those  who  prefer  lower 
priced  accommodations.  Both  are  un- 
der Harvey  management. 

The  great  big  Canyon  itself, 
though,  is  reason  enough.  One 
never  tires  looking  at  it. 

Imagine  a  gulf  of  gorgeous  color  and 
gigantic  forms,  a  mile  deep,  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  thirteen  miles 
wide.  At  the  bottom  a  river  flowing 
through  a  narrow  granite  gorge,  itself 
subordinate  to  the  main  chasm.  Ter- 
rifying? Yes.  Lovely?  Yes.  It 
grips  you,  thrills  you,  calms  you  as 
does  the  sea  or  the  desert. 

The  trip  thither  is  easily  made  on 
the  Santa  Fe.    Merely  a  short  railroad 
ride   from    the   main   transcontinental 
line  at  Williams,  Arizona.     In  a  Pull- 
man all  the  way,  if  you  choose.    Only 
seven  and  a  half  extra  dollars  for  rail- 
road fare.     Stay  three  days,  at  least; 
you  ought  to  stay  a  week.     You  will 
find  complete  information  about  sights 
worth    seeing,    and    the    cost     in    our 
illustrated  book,  "Titan  of  Chasms. 
The  cover  is  a  four-color  reproduction 
of  a  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by 
W.    R.   Leigh.     The    text    comprises 
articles   by   Major    Powell,    Chas     F. 
Lummis  and  C.  A.  Higgms.     Address 
your  request  to  W.  J. 
Black,PassengecTraflic 

Manager,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.  System,  1064 
Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago. 
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Lakf  Wales  and  Iron  Wountain 


I  \  \  iJ 


d 

I'licc  aili.tt.uve. 

.Sjii  Anlunio,  Florida. 


MONTANA 


Montana  Ranch^^j^t^-^"^/,"^!,': 

^  and  cattle.     Adapted 

^tock  raising.    A  good 

;        .      .>iire    or    profit,      Piice 

titi.bW),  Jus,  i,  Berihelote.Goldbutte,  Men. 

KENTUCKY 

Kor  Sale  or  Lease — A  veri'  desirable  property 
ot  IS  acres  and  buildings  in  a  suburb  of 
Louisville,  Ky  Would  be  profitable  as  a 
-.chool  or  summer  hotel  or  both.  For  partic- 
ulars,  write    VV.  G.  Lord,  Anchorage,    Ky. 


SCMMIT    N     !  -  For    Rent.        Forty-fiv- 
.     ric     Kxcc-llent  train  ser 
.  1  i  rooms  and  2  bath  ^ 

......-.-.  w  J,,  i.  i.  it  tilaces,  large  veranda. 

uU  iiiuderu  luiprovements. 

4  acres  of  land,  barn,  all  kinds  of  fruit - 
treeb.  gra[>es.  currants,  gooseberries,  etc. 
Vegetable  garden,  clay  tennis  court  and  ex- 
tensive lawns.     Terms  to  suit. 

MISS  M.  L.  HA.NN 

700  Springfield  Avenue  Summit,  N.  J. 

iCan  be  seen  after  April  is). 

SOUTHEAST 

THE  GREAT  TRUCK  REGION  OF 
AMERICA  is  the  Southeastern  States. 
Vegetables  yield  two  to  four  crops  annually. 
Lands  sell  at  Jis  an  acre  up.  Profits  of  J50 
to  t^oo  an  acre  made  each  year.  Send  lor 
more  particulars  and  literature. 

M.   V.    RICHARDS. 

Land  and  Industrial  Agt.,  Southern  Railway, 

Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CANADA 


MUSKOKA,  CANADA  L°?o'tll 

lieauiitul  .Siinmicr  Cottage  on  Lake  Rosseau, 

One  mile  from  Port  Carling.    Apply 

W.  Shertatt,  7  Dundonald  St,,  Toronto,  Can, 


Class! Tied    Columns 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


H.ATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  59  000  offered 
tor  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "  What  to  Invent,"  sent 
tree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
tiatentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
^ale  at  our  e.xpense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandlec  &  Chandleb,  Patent 
Attorneys.  942  F  Street,   Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writins 
for  patents  procured  tlirougii  me.  3  books 
witli  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  iree. 
Personal  Services.  I  set  natent  or  no  iee. 
R.  13.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  tree.  Higliest  references. 
Best  results.  Pioinptness  assured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coi.e- 
MA.N,  Pat.  Lawyer. 624  F  St. Washington,  D.  C. 

P.ATEXTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  H2-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOMAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHABBY  TAN  SHOES  ARE  UNNEC- 
esssary.  If  your  children  knock  the  finish  off 
the  toes  of  their  tan  shoes,  they  can  be  made 
to  look  nearly  as  good  as  new  with  REPRUS. 
Agents  wanted.  Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co. ,5U4  Wash- 
ington St.,  Lynn,  Mass, 


THE  CLEVEREST  SCHEME  for  keep- 
ing white  shoes  white  is  BAGOF.  Agents 
wanted.  GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO.,  604  Wash- 
ington Street.  Lynn,  Mass. 


FINANCIAL 


Are   VOL'R  T.tXES  Too  Hteht 

Farm  Mortgages  are  Tax  EIxempt  in  Oklahoma,  if  held 
by  non-residents.  They  Ileitis  interest — collected  free. 
Olhersusethem.  Highest referencesfurniahed.  Estab- 
lished 1802.  Write  todayforMort-'a?eListNo.573and 
interestins  Booklet  which  describes  oiir  investment 
service.  0KL.\H0M.4  FARM  MOKTOAGE  CO.,  Inc.. 
Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 

~  BIOCHEMISTRY 


Send   stamp   for  leaflet.    Twelve  lessons 
in  the  science  of  Biochemistry  51.00.  Address 
DR.  GEO.  W.  CAREY, 

P.  O.  Box  293, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  man  of  good  standing  and  reputation 
wanted  to  join  others  in  the  development  of  a 
solid  commercial  enterprise,  vitally  afiecting 
several  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  world, 
and  capable  of  immense  earning  power.  This 
is  a  splendid  chance  for  a  young  man  desiring 
to  enter  business,  who  can  invest  110,000  with 
services.  All  parties  of  the  highest  business 
and  professional  standing.  Confidential  cor- 
respondence solicited.  "SUBSTANTIAL," 
P.  O.  Box  206,   Madison  Square,  New  York. 


FOR    ART    LOVERS 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  24x28  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  Italian  artist 
about  1835. 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  $5000.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  123  The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway.New  York. 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 
material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers, 
club  women  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  BtiREAti  of  Re- 
search, New  Albany,  Ind. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

"Fernald^  Working  Grammar 
of    the 


English    Language." 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 
it  is  clear,  concise,  satisfying." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Direct  statement  -  not  "  inductive  method  "  used. 
The  purely  co7iventional  in  grammar  laid  aside. 
The  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented  as   E?igHsh  —  a  grand  world-language. 
"Originalitv  of  treatment  is  \aXe\e%^xa%."— Buffalo  News. 
"  Excellent  for  students  out  of  as  well  as  in  school."— /'ArVa.   Inquirer. 
"Practical,  simple,  comprehensive."— Pr^/.  Hunt.  Princeton  University. 
ISino,  Cloth,  :t4I  pp.     $I..->0,  net;  by  mail.  $1.64 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Just  the 

Grammar 

You  Have 

Wanted 


Travel  cind  Pea.^it  Dirtxtorij 
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.  ICKCTS 
GOOD  rOR 
2    VCARS 
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%  600  U£ 


j^AOST  •ducAtiooAl  trip 
of  the  afe.  St^rt  uiy 
tim«,  any  pUce,  cither 
direction.  The  price  te 
the  ume.  Europe,  Medi* 
terrmneui,  EfTPt.  India. 
CejloQ.  Cbioe.  Jepea, 
Jevm.  Philippines,  Heweii, 


**^    TunuBr  (sios  ceee 
Aueni  m  MMU 

Wrttt  ft 
-  AmW  flu  Wmrtd  T*i^"  B»»kUt 

OELRICHS  &  CO. 

(Mt^ktt^  S  Bfw4»i7.  M«>  Ttrk 

CtMrmAl  •kATlOMAl.  «am«jH.  Li^a 
ALL«W4T   «  CBAWriOf^  M>iMi*«« 


fiTHGERHAKfi-QTR 


HAUTAUOU 


TOURS      '^ 

TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Italy  and  Central  Europe,  May  10, $800 

Scandinavia  and  Germany,  June  25 $405 

Egypt  and  Palestine,  May  10, $470 

Cultured  Leadership;  Inclusive  Prices.  "The 
Cliautauqua  Way,"  containing  full  informa- 
tion, sent  free, 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicaso. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

FIIRflPF  Seventy  Spring-  and  Summer 
LUilUf  L  Tours,  comprising  Tours 
de  Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.    All  Routes.    Special    Features. 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 
Send  for  Program  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Aveoae,  N.  Y. 
Botton,  Philadelphia.Chicago.San  Franciico, 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Travelers'   Cheques    are 

Good  All  Over  the  World. 


rijav  e  1  Free  fciQm .  Car^ 


BARTLETT    TOURS 

Small  parties,  congenial  companion- 
ship, superior  hotels,  leisurely  and 
comprehensive  sightseeing  plans,  strict- 
ly iirst-class  throughout.  33rdSeason. 

Send  for  helpful  Brochure  L 

containing  23  itineraries  and 

valuable  information  free. 

BARTLETT    TOURS  CO. 

200  S.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 


Persoii.Tlly    Conducted    Parties  in 

May,  June  anti  July  to  tlie 
COIVTI.\E.VT  .4.VD  BKITISII   ISMOS 
.VOKW.lY.!slVi:i>ICV  ifc  DU.V.lI.iICK 

ALL  EXPENSE  tf*!  7n  ENGLAND 
TOURS        M>  *  *  V  and  FRANCE 

Send  for  sailings  and  itineraries  to 
George  E.  Marsters 

248  Washington  St.  Boston    31  W.  30th  St. ,  N.  Y. 


SYDNEY 


SHORT  I.INE-San  Friincis- 
co  to  Australia.  ISdnysvia 
Honolulu  and  Samo;i.  the 
attractive  and  pleasant  route,  winteror  sum- 
mer. Splendid  10,000  ton  steamers  (classed 
by  British  Lloyds  100  Al) . 
$110  Honolnlu — Urst-olass  ronnd  trip— STdney  .?S00 

$325— GRAND  TOUR  SOUTH  SEAS— $325 

Honolulu,  Samoa.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

Tahiti,  etc. 

$600  lit  Clan  Round  the  World;  2nd  Class  $380 

Visiting  5  continents  and  world's  great  cities 

(stop  overs).    For  Honolulu — Mar.  11,  25,  Apr. 

8,  etc.      Sydney  via  Honolulu  every  28  days, 

Mar.  11,  Ajir.  8,  etc.    Send  for  folder. 

Oreanie  9.  S.  Co.,  073  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

connects  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard 
and  Bristol  with  London  via  the  best  ot 
Historic  Eiigrland.  Illu't'dbooklets  of  tours 
and  useful  Map  0/  Great  Britain— FRKh 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Agt. ,  501 5th  Ave  ,New  York 
R,  H.  Lea,  35  Adelaide  ,St.  E.,  Toronto.  Can. 


Weekly 

Tours    to 

JAMAICA 

,  and  the 

PANA.MA  CANAL^ 

CUBA.  HAYTI. 

COLOMBIA,  COSTA  RICA, 

by'PkINZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 
ATLAS    SERVICK 


SUMMER  CKUIliEB 

To  the  LAM)  OK  THE  MID- 

MGHT    SUN 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLANDS,  ICELAND.  8PITZ- 

BEROEN.  NORTH  CAPE, 

NORWAY 

From  HamhnrK.dnrlDK JUNE, 

JULY  and    AUGUST,    by    K.S. 

VICTORIA  LT'ISK.  S  H  HI8- 

MAitOK  &  8.8.  MBTEOK 


Cniiie  Aronnd  the  World 

and 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

By   Twin-Bcretr  S.  S.  "Clue- 
land."  leaving  New  York  Jijn- 
nary  27th.  1915. 

1 35  days— $900. 00  and  up 

Regiitcr  yoar  tatigtrntaU  now. 
Good  roomi  will  toon  b«  taken. 


Write  for  fall  Information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


CALEDONIAN  RYS.     ' 

WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

Offer  to  t^  AjDcricfta  Tooria 

CONVENIENT  TRAVEL  FACUJTIES 

To  wmt  tkc  prindp«J 

Scenic.  Historic,  HcAltfa 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

latOTwImt  ahMtrmtoi ilMilMi  Aad  all  hfmfttiM  e«a 
b«  oblaBfld  al  tkm  AmmtemM  iMaa  «l  ika  "— p"*** 
A.  a  WAND.  A(«l,  2a7{A)  tik  A>%,  N.  Y. 


SCOTLAND 


"WHAT  CLOTHES  TO  WEAR  TO  EUROPE," 
whether  to  buy  in  America  or  Paris,  etc. 
•'HOW  TO  ECONOMIZE  ABROAD,"  in  hotel 
bills,  tips,  railroad  fares,  etc.  Send  ten  two- 
cent  stamps  for  either  book.  TRAVELERS' 
PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


England  to  Italy 

BY 

Berne-LOETSCHBERG-Simplon 

New  Electric  Railway 

with    excellent    THROUGH 

TRAINS.      Most  Picturesque 

Route,  via  the  Celebrated 

Bernese    Oberland. 


,5ee  Switzerland 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Send  for  illustrated  "Trav- 
eler's Guide  in  Switzerland,"  with  two 
maps.  Full  particulars  of  rail- 
roads, hotels,  poinf;  of  interest,  etc. 
Postpaid  IOC.  Official  Information 
Bureau  of  Switzerland, 
241  Fi£tliAye,N«w  York  City 


April  19.  1913 


Tin:     LIT  ERA  in      DKtKS'I' 


{HO 


Travel  and  l^esod  Directoru 


Go  to  Eufope  'Via  the  Si.  Latvrence 


Sailing  da  tea. 


Canadian 

J^orihem     jy.  mod-  I.t.  Que-  L». Sl^ht  D„o Brt». 

"Koyalj"  treat.  a.iu.  bee,  p.m.    of  land    tol,  Eng. 

Royal  Kdward      May  U  May  11 

Uoyal  ICdward      Jua.  11  Jun.  11 

Koyal  Oeorge       Jun  25  Jun.  2S 

Kuyal  Edward      July   9  July   « 

Uoyal  George       July  23  July  23 


May  IS  May  20 

Jun.  13  Jun.  17 

Jun.  71  Jnly  l 

July  II  July  16 

Julv2S.  July  29 


(  The  OnlySh*U*red  Voya^t) 
pAST,  most  restful  and  most 
•*•  picturesque  of  all  royages  to  Europe. 
2/^  days  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  only  a 
linle  over 

J  "Dayj  on  the  Ocean 

Think  of  ibe  finest  hotel  you  have  visited 
and  you  will  gel  an  idea  of  our  palatial, 
triple-turbine  express  steamships  the  Royal 
IMward  and  the  Royal  George. 

Canadian  J^orihem  Sleam.shipj.  Ltd.,   Toronto,  Can. 

Halifax.  N.  S 12!  Mollis  Street 

Montreal,   Que 226  St.  James  Street 

Ottawa.  Cm Russell  House  Block 

Quebec,  Que Canadian  Nor.  Depot 

Toronto.  Ont 52  King  Street,  East 

Winnipeg,  Man R'm  2  54,  Union  Sta'n 


Write  for  cabin  charts,  later  Railing  dates  and  full 
liartloulara. 


,^1 


Apply  to  any  steamship  agent. 

Chicago.  lU 66  W.  Adams  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Oliver  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minn Founb  <t  Jackson  Sta. 

Duluth,  Minn 424  W.  Superior  Su 

San  Francisco.  Cal.  .250  Market  Street 


DlEif  Y  f REVEL 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  which  offers  some- 
thing more,  something  other,  than  acceler- 
ated sightseeing.  We  make  much  of 
LKISIRELY    ITINERARIES 
S(  HOLARLY  LEADERSHIP 
SPECIAL  FACIUTIES 

IT.\LY— Sail  May  14.  June  28. 

SP.-XIN— Sail  May  17. 

GREECE — Sail  June  7,  14  and  21. 
(Our  Own  Y.A.CHT  "ATHENA") 

NORW.AY— Sail  June  14  and  17. 

EXGL.WD— Sail  June  28. 
Rourtd  -tHe  NA/orld: 

\VEST\V.\RD— Sail  Sept.  11,  Oct.  4. 
Nov.  I. 

EASTW.ARD— Sail  Nov.  i  and  15. 
Sou-tH  Americsa: 

\ia  rAN.-\M.A.— Sail  July  5. 

Send  for  announcements. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,    BOSTON.  MASS. 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and^  Coovenience  Without  a  Crowd 
EUKOPE 

SP.A.IN,  GENERAL  EUROPE.\N 
TOURS:  BRITISH  ISLES.  RUSSIA 
and  B.\LK.AN  ST.A.TES,  ITALY, 
NORW.AY  and  NORTH  CAPE. 
SWITZERL.A^ND  and  TYROL.  De- 
parting April,  May,  June,  July. 

A  NEW  IDEA  IN  TR.A.VEE 
Traveling  through  Europe  with  inter- 
pretative lectures  by  some  of  Europe's 
most  famous  scholars.    June  28. 
ArXOMOBILE  TOURS 
Through  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.    Seven  tours  leaving  J  une 
and  Jnly. 

AROUND  the  WORLD.  Five  Tours.  Five 
^Ionths  to  Year  in  length.  July  to  Dec. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  June.  October 
and  later. 

Which  booklet  tnay  ve  send  you  f 

Kii.vinniiil    X    IVbilooiiib    <'<>. 

Boston, New  York, Phila..Chicago.SanFranclsco] 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  British  Isles.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.   Small  parties. 

Pension  Touts     $275.00  upwardi 
Round  the  World — Nov. ,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston  K.Y.  Phila.  Chicago  San  Fran. 


DUNNING   TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

Mediterranean  June  3,  7,  28» 
Northern  Route  May  7,  June  24. 
North  Cape — Russia  June  24. 

BEACON TOURS 

Holy  Land  April  23,  July  1. 
It.vlv— England  Apr  26,  May  17,  Jun  28.  Jul  2. 
Nonhem  Route  June  U.  14,  28,  July  2,  5. 
Norway  June  25.  Music  Lovers'  July  2. 
Book  Lovers' June  28.  Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  CoDcrerational  Buildinc.  Bottoo,  Matt. 


JAPAN 

Tour    De   Luxe 

INCLUDING  ALL  EXPENSES 

Round    Trip   from    New   York, 
65  days $800.00 

Round     Trip      from      Chicago, 
63  days,        ....     750.00 

Round    Trip    from     San    Fran- 
cisco, 55  days,       .     .     610.00 

Other  inexpensive  tours  to  Korea, 
Manchuria  and  China. 

Most  delightful  Around  the  World 
Tour  ever  offered. 

Trips  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Alaska. 
Grand  Canyon  and  Canadian  Rockies. 

A  member  of  the  firm  will  accom- 
pany every  tour  and  the  movements 
of  each  day  will  be  directed  and  super- 
vised by  him;  so  that  the  sense  of 
personal  guidance  is  ever  present. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklets. 

A.  E.  VAUGHAN  &  CO. 

17  West  38th  Street         New  York 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  for  DAY  BY  DAY  ITINERARIES 
DE  POTTER  TOURS   CO.    (34th  Year) 

DEPT.  L.        175  Fifth  Atb  . ,  New  York 


during  July.  Other  ctimpre- 
hensive  Tourt,  including  the  most  mterestinf  pnrta  of 
Kurope,  Russia,  Sr:tndinavi:i  and  the  Orient.  Inclu- 
sive Kates.     Send  for  attractive  Booklets. 

ALTHOrSE  TOURS  CO.,   1336  TTalnat  St.,  PhUa. 

Europe  vialVIeditenranean.?o!«"a  J 

l.'nh  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  ".vttli  maps. 
JohnioD Tonn,  210 E.  PrettooSt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32n(]  Season — Limited  Partie* 
Exceptiooal  Advantagex 
PAI.NE  TOURS.    GI.E.NS  KALLS,N.  T- 


$370 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


Other  popular  Tours.  University  men.  leaders 
The Sheltun  lours,  ■.■£  (lid South llldg.,  lIoston.Mass. 


Choice   Tours   to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced   conductors. 
Moderate  cost.    Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Toon,  161  Devonshire  St.,  BottoD 


101  DAYS'  TOUR  $900 

K  few  places  vacant  in  small  party  for  ideal, 
leisurely  travel.  Sail  May  10.  visit  Italy  and 
lakes.  Riviera.  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  .\ustria. 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium.  Paris.  London. 
Charming  itinerar>-.  congenial  companion- 
ship, exceptional  leadership. 

CLARK'S  TOURS,  Times  BIdg.,  New  York 


EUROPE  d'^^<^e  or  Naples  to  GIass:ow. 
bunwrk  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  p: ice.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby,    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directonj 


ST.  MORITZ 


SWITZERLAND^   MOST 
FASCINATING     RESORT 


War  id- 
renowned 
Mineral 
.Springs 
and  Baths, 
u  tth  latest 
Impriyve- 
menU, 


The  Ltike  oj 


Murit 


Ih  the  Albdti'i  and  J ulrrr  I^eaks  tn  distance 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Climnticnnd  Thermal  station  of 
the  first  order     Splendid  hotels. 
Headquarters    for    the    famous 
automobile  trips  of  the 
Riiiite  des  Alpes 

and  the  excursion  to  Grenoble 
nn'l  Grande  Chartreuse.  De- 
scriptive information  from 

P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 

,  281  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


PLMTPLMXPLMXPLM 


Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

-All  parties  carefully  selected.    For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Miiin  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

.\  unique  tour  June  2i  to  September  28. 
Earlier  return  can  be  arranged.  Uerliii, 
(openlinKon,  Stoeklioliii.  St.  Potors- 
bur);,  Mosco^v.  Trnus-Slberian, 
l*ekingr,  nearly  a  month  in  J:ipiin.  Long 
tours  September  20  westward  and  November 
IS  eastward.  ^lission  Tour  September  17. 
H.  \f.  DtnvxiNG  &  CO. 
102  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


E  U  R  O  F=>  E 

Small  private  party.  Delightful  itinerary,  visiting 
sevea  countries.  Luxurious  acconimodations.  Sail 
J»iiie.  return  September.  Inclusive  cost  S8T5.  Best 
social  references  exchanged.    Box  417,  Delphi,  Ind. 


EuroiiellliSliO 


ite^t  management,  best  testimonials,  and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 

TheTEMFLETOUBS.8  BeaconSt.  .Boston.Mass. 

pARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

■  F.    Berkeley    Smith    has    written 

another  delightful  book— "  Parisian  Out 
of  Doors."  *'  Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars." 
— Fred"k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 
Funk  ,S  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


ENGLAN  D 


WE  HAVE  FOR  HIRE  the  L 
best  Open  and  Closed 
Automobilea  for  British 
and  Continental  Motoring; 
at  the  most  reasonable 
inclusive  tariff  in  Europe. 

American  and  Colonial  visi- 
tors to  Europe  have  toured 
234,000  miles  tincluding 
57.000  on  the  Continent) 
in  Cars  hired  from  us. 

The  fifth  annual  edition  of 
"  Through  Europe  in  an 
Auto,"  fully  describes  our 
services.    Free  on  request 

Write  to  us  about  everything 
to  do  with  Motoring  in  Europe. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL 

AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
26-30  Morning  Post  Buildings 
The  Strand.  London,  England 


BRIGHTON,        PRINCES  HOTEL 

Grun.l  .\venue.  Hove.  IVl.  "24&4  Hove." 
First  ehiss,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literar.v  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf. Tennis.  Croquet.  B.iih- 
inc,  .Aviation  Applj-.  Manager.  PRINCKS 
HOTEL,  BRIGHTON.  ENGLAND. 


LONDON    HOTELS 


^L!JJJJ.L'JJJ.U.'.l.a'J.U.'.l.'.l.'.l.!.L'.l..'.l.'.CT 


London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
THE    GORING    HOTEL 

^     Grosvenor   Gardens,    London,   S.  W. 
■:    Built  ill  1910  on  the  American  plan.       Every 
Bedr(.>om  has  its  own  Private  Bathroon). 

The  situation  is  right  in  the  heart  of  fash- 
ionable London.   The  Hotel  stands  in  private 
grounds  away  from  any  street  noises. 
Tariff  from  Literarv  Digest  Travel  Bnreau. 
44-60  Fast   23rd  Street.    Npw   York  Citv. 


I Q  vv  tfv  vv  vv  vv  tfv  ini  vv  vv  vv  ini  tfu  tfv  tfw  in«  tfv  tfw  w  WW  r 


0PP08ITR  THE    BRITISH    MISEL'.M 

TH.4CKERAr  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tern, 
perance  Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attendance  and 
r.reakiast  from  $1.32;  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  J2.04.  Bookln  from  Dicrst  Tr^ivel 
Bureaa.    Cable*;  '^ThaakerBj,  Wetteeoc,  London.** 


London — Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembri<Ue  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  .\  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    ($10.50)    weekly. 


9:io . 
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April  lU.  19 1. S 
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The  Next  Trunk 
I  Buy  Will  Be 
An  Indestructo" 

200,000  travelers  have 
already  proved  the 
sterling  worth  of 
Indestructo  Trunks. 

Each  one  bought  an 
Indestructo  Trunk  to 
answer  some  specific 
requirement. 


trotter 

is    my 

travel 


INdestiuicTQ 

-*         BAGGAGE       ^- 

Some' asked  Settee — "The  Most 
Miles  for  the  Least  Money"— 

One  Indestructo  owner  says:  I 
have  never  owned  a  trunk  that  gave 
me  such  service — 100,000  miles 
for  $25"— 

Others  asked  Convenience — 

A    very    prominent     globe 
writes:     "My    Indestructo 
portable    home^without    it, 
would,  mean  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience." 

Some  asked  Price — . 

Indestructo  Trunks  are  sold  from 
S15  to  $100. 

Others  asked  Protection — 

Your  Indestructo  Trunk  is  gua};an-. 
teed  to  travel  without  accident  for, 
5  years — or  you  get  a  new  one  free. 

Ask  all  of  this,  and  more,  and  you 
will  find  the  correctness  of  your  de-  - 
cision  to  buy  an  Indestructo  Trunk. 

National  Veneer  Products  Company 

804  Beiger  Street,       Mishawaka,  Indiana 


CURRENT     EVENTS 


Forelicn 


April  !>. — Two  nic«i-track  ainphlllioaters  in 
.Scotlarul  are  set  on  tire,  and  one  of  iheni  de- 
stroyed; sutfraKettes  are  lilamedtror  thecrlmuK. 

April  7. — The  Canadian  immigration  authorities 
say  that  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  a4o.(XX) 
immigrants  entered  the  dominion,  119,(MX)  of 
wtioiii  were  I'nited  States  oitlzens. 

April  8. — The  first  Parliament  of  China  convenes. 

April  H. — A  Lima  dispatch  says  Peru  has  recog- 
nized the  Chinese  Republic. 

April   10. — Brazil  I  recognizes   the    Chinese    Re- 
'     piibllif".  ■*''•>•]■• 

.\  Me.xico  City  tUspatch  says  twenty  are  killed 
in  the  wreck  of  a  trainload  of  refugees  from 
rebels  in  the  state  of  Hidalgo. 

Domestic 

Washington 

April  4. — Japati,  through  Ambassador  Chiuda, 
protests  to  the  State  Department  against  the 
proposed  enactment  of  an  anti-alien  land  law 
by  the  California  I-egislature. 

.\pril  5. — It  is  announced  that  Majority  Leader 
Underwood  will  recognize  the  Progressives  in 
the  House  as  a  minority  party. 

April  7. — Congress  convenes  in  extra  session. 

Champ  Clark  is  reelected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  introduces 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill. 

Representative  Henry  introduces  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  homes  for  American 
Ambassadors  in  thirty-flve  capitals. 

Senator  Hitchcock  introduces  a  ctirrency-reform 
biU. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  inviting  the  President  to  address 
them  in  person  instead  of  sending  his  message 
to  be  read. 

April  8. — President  Wilson  reads  his  message  to 
Congress. 
The  Democrats  in  the  House  reject    a   resolu- 
tion providing  for  open  caucuses. 

April  9. — The  President  goes  to  the  capital  to 
confer  with  Senate  leaders  on  the  Tariff  Bill. 

Attorney-General  McReynolds  refuses  to  sanc- 
tion the  revised  dissolution  plans  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads. 

President  Wilson  refuses  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
troversy over  California's  proposed  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  ownership  of  lands  by  aliens. 

Senator  Chilton  introduces  a  bill  to  fix  a  mini- 
mimi  wage  for  women  employed  by  individuals 
or  concerns  engaged  in  interstate  trade. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  accepting  employment  as  counsel  for 
interstate  commerce  corporations  is  introduced 
by  Senator  Borah. 

Senator  Cummins  introduces  a  bill  to  prevent 
railroads  from  limiting  their  liability  on  lost 
shipments. 

April  10. — Representative  Gary  introduces  a 
bill  to  appropriate  $100,000,000  to  be  used  in 
reconstruction  work  in  the  districts  laid  waste 
by  the  recent  floods. 


General 

April  4. — The  Red  Cross  Society  says  that  454 
lives  were  lost,  4,200  homes  destroyed,  and 
40, .500  persons  were  made  homeless  by  the 
recent  floods  in  Ohio. 

April  5. — William  D.  Haywood.  I.  W.  W.  leader, 
recently  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  silk-mill  strike 

v    at  Paterson,  N.  .1.,  is  released  from  custody. 

April  7. — Governor  Major,  of  Missouri,  signs  a 

"blue-sky"   law   regulating   the  organization 

of  investment  companies. 
I 
April  8. — The  election  of  United  States  Senators 

by  popular  vote  is  made  certain  by  the  rati- 
'_    flcation  of  the   Seventeenth   Amendment   by 

the  Connecticut  Legislature. 

Woman  suffrage  is  defeated  in  Michigan  by  a 
majority  of  41,000. 

April  9. — Governor  Major,  of  Missouri,  vetoes 
a  bill  that  would  annul  a  decision  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  ousting  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany from  the  State. 

'April   10. — A  Honolulu  dispatch  says  business 
■  -  men  are  fpreparing  a  petition  asking  Congress 
'  tojperrnit  the  Territory  to  wi'hdraw  from  the 
'     Unionin  case  sugar  is  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Prison  stripes  and  the  solitary  cell  are  abolished 
in  the  Indiana  penitentiary. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


in  this  column,  to  deride  quetbout  concerning  the  correct  uw 
o(  Words,  ill)-  Funk  &  Wa«nalU  .Standard  Dictionary  it  con- 
•ulted  ai  arbiter. 

lieadfrs  will  please  bear  m  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  cummunicaiions. 


"L.  J.'*L.'."fNew  Onl^-ans.  La.— '•  (1)  Wlilch  Is 
correct,  mariner's  compass  or  mariners'  compass:' 
(2)  Ls  '  Go  gel  the  book '  correct:'  If  so.  punctuate 
the  sentence,  and  pars«  the  verbs,  yo  and  get." 

(1)  Both  forms,  mariners'  compass  and  mari- 
ner's compass  are  in  use.  The  Stanuaud  Dk.- 
TiONARY  chooses  the  f\rst— mariners'  compass  - 
in  accordance  with  a  pririciple  adopted  for  all  such 
expressions,  namely,  that  an  Instrument  for  use 
by  a  group  or  class  of  men  should  be  designated 
(if  at  all) ,  by  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  the 
user;  as,  a  carpenters'  chisel,  a  blacksmiths'  ham- 
mer, etc. 

(2)  The  sentence,  "Go  get  the  book,"  is  a 
condensation  of  either  of  two  forms:  go  and  get, 
go  to  get.  As  ordinarily  spoken,  go  get  in  such  a 
sentence  is  virtually  a  single  expression  equivalent 
to  simple  ffPt.  If  felt  as  a  separate  word,  go  should 
be  followed  by  a  comma:  "Go,  get  the  book." 
Both  verbs  are  here  imi)eratives. 

"T.  W.  M.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Are  these  two 
sentences  right,  and  why?  (1)  'Neither  men  nor 
angels  are  perfect.'  (Use  of  'are'  the  point  of 
dispute.)  (2)  'It  was  thought  to  be  he.'  (The 
point  in  dispute  is  the  use  of  the  pronoun  'he.')  " 

(1)  The  plural  form  are  must  be  used  because 
the  subject  is  plural:  men,  angels.  Singular 
subjects  connected  by  or  or  nor  would  call  for  a 
singular  verb:  "Neither  man  nor  angel  was." 
(2)  In  the  sentence  "It  was  thought  to  be  he," 
the  phrase  was  thought  to  be  is  virtually  a  single 
expression;  the  sentence  consists  of  a  subject,  it, 
a  verbal  compound,  was  thought  to  be,  and  a  predi- 
cate-nominative, he. 

"M.  W.  E.,"  Charles  City,  la. — (1)  "I  should 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
to  use  a  hyphen  in  such  words  as  re-open,  re-issue, 
re-deposit,  and  co-operative.  (2)  I  should  also 
like  to  know  the  correct  form  of  addressing  cor- 
respondence to  a  clergyman,  whether  to  address 
him  as  Rev.  John  Doe,  or  simply  Mr.  John  Doe." 

(1)  The  Standard  Dictionary  prints  such 
words  as  reopen,  reissue,  redeposit,  cooperative 
without  hyphenating  them  and  without  the 
dieresis  mark  over  the  second  of  two  successive 
vowel  letters.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  (and 
still  is  to  some  extent)  to  use  either  hyphen  or 
dieresis  mark  in  order  to  show  that  the  adjoining 
vowels  stood  indifferent  syllables;  a,s.  co-operate 
or  cooperate. 

(2)  A  man'slprofession  as  a  minister  is  indicated 
by  the  words  "The  Reverend"  placed  before  his 
name:  "The  Rev.  John  Doe."  In  purely  business 
matters,  having  nothing  to  do  with  his  calling, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  designated 
as  Mr.  John  Doe.  In  the  same  manner,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  teacher  should  be  addrest,  in  business 
matters,  as  "Professor  So-and-so,"  a  physician  as 
"Dr.  So-and-so,"  except  on  occasions  where  the 
calling  of  the  man  is  of  signiflcance. 

"W.  M.  G.."  Tribune,  Kansas. — "  (1)  Please 
distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  the  words 
'as'  and  'so,'  and  is  the  sentence  correct:  'Bad 
spelling  is  not  so  bad  as  the  wrong  use  of  words.' 
(2)  Is  this  sentence  correct,  and  if  not.  please 
tell  why:  'John  is  doing  fine  in  his  new  position.'  " 

(1)  The  Standard  Dictionary  recognizes  a 
shade  of  difference  between  so  ...  as  and  as  .  .  . 
as  when  these  words  make  comparisons.  The 
distinction  is  seen  in  negative  sentences  only;  or 
in  positive  sentences  only  when  they  virtually 
have  negative  force.  In  "Jolm  is  not  as  tall  as 
James,"  there  is  no  indication  that  the  speaker 
regards  either  John  or  James  as  tall.  But  in 
".lohn  is  not  so  tall  as  James,"  the  speaker  shows 
that  he  is  conscious  of  James  as  distinctly  tall. 
That  is,  as  .  .  .  as  merely  makes  a  comparison ; 
so  ...  as  expresses  or  suggests  the  presence,  in  a 
distinct  degree,  of  the  quality  wiiich  is  the  basis 
of  the  comparison. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  fine  is  wrongly  used. 
It  is  an  adjective.  The  structure  of  the  sentence 
calls  for  an  adverb,  as  finely. 
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TARIFF  REBELLION  IN  THE  SUGAR  AND  WOOL  STATES 


A  CRY  FOR  HELP  comes  from  the  wool  and  sugar 
producers,  shuddering  before  the  Democratic  prepara- 
tions to  tear  down  their  section  of  the  tariff  wall  and 
expose  them  to  the  untempered  winds  of  foreign  competition. 
Other  interests  hit  by  the  proposed  reductions,  such  as  the  cotton- 
manufacturers,  the  paper-makers,  the  California  fruit-raisers, 
the  Minnesota  millers,  and  the  Texas  cattlemen,  are  contributing 
to  the  expected  chorus  of  protest,  but  their  voices  are  almost 
drowned  by  the  Louisiana  sugar-planters,  the  Western  beet- 
sugar  men,  and  the  sheep-raisers  of  Ohio  and  the  Western  ranges. 
If  the  wool  men  are  at  the  moment  less  audible  than  the  sugar 
producers  a  plausible  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  statement 
of  a  Washington  correspondent  that  they  "are  so  mad  they  can 
scarcely  speak."  "Wool  and  sugar,  taken  together,  present 
the  crux  of  the  tariff  situation,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  News 
(Prog.),  and  the  news  columns  are  full  of  rumors  of  a  tactical 
aUiance  in  Washington  between  the  Democratic  Senators  from 
wool  and  sugar  States  to  defeat  the  provisions  for  immediate 
free  wool  and  for  free  sugar  at  the  end  of  three  years,  even  at 
the  price  of  defying  the  party  leaders  and  disrupting  the  party 
program.  Since  the  party  in  power  has  a  majority  of  only  six 
in.  the  Senate,  it  is  argued,  a  very  small  group  of  Democrats,  by 
cooperating  with  the  enemy,  could  bring  about  this  result.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  all  protests  and  rumors,  Majority  Leader  Underwood 
confidently  declares  that  "the  bill  uill  pass  the  House  just 
as  it  is  approved  by  the  caucus,"  and  the  President,  after  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  assures  the 
newspaper  men  that  "we  don't  see  any  difficulty  in  standing 
together  on  ar^v  sort  of  party  program." 

President  Wilson,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondents, 
is  unbending  in  his  demand  for  free  wool  at  once  and  free  raw 
sugar  in  three  years.  These  features,  Mr.  Underwood  informed 
Congress,  are  the  President's  own  contributions  to  the  framing 
of  the  Tariff  Bill,  and  to  repudiate  them  would  be  a  slap  at  the 
Administration.  "Out  of  four  thousand  and  more  items  in  the 
bill,"  said  Mr.  Underwood,  "the  President  made  only  these  two 
suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  accept  these  two 
suggestions  from  the  President  Of  the  LTnlted  States."  The 
opposition  to  free  wool  in  the  House  comes  chiefly  from  Ohio, 


Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  That  this  opposition 
sees  little  prospect  of  victory  on  the  main  issue  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement  of  Congressman  Ashbrook,  of 
Ohio,  to  a  New  York  Times  representative: 

"We  demand  that  if  raw  wool  is  put  on  the  free  list,  manu- 
facturers of  wool  also  be  put  there.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  the  farmer  who  raises  the  wool  should  be  hit  and  the  manu- 
facturer who  uses  that  wool  be  protected.  If  the  farmer  is  to 
be  hit,  the  manufacturer  should  likewise  suffer.  To  put  wool  on 
the  free  list  without  treating  manufacturers  of  wool  the  same 
way  would  not  cheapen  the  price  of  woolen  clothing." 

Lea\ing  the  manufacturers  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment , 
says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  "free  wool  means  the 
destruction  of  the  flocks  of  American  sheep."  Thus,  according 
to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  will 
be  destroyed  "a  $580,000,000  industry  in  the  Western  States." 
In  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  he  backs  up 
this  statement  with  the  foUowng  statistics: 

"According  to  the  last  census  we  had  in  the  United  States 
500,000  wool-growers,  owning  52,000,000  sheep  worth  S232,000,- 
000.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  sheep  we  have  the  value 
of  the  lands  and  equipment  needed  to  maintain  them,  which 
amounts  to  $350,000,000.  Therefore  the  aggregate  investment 
in  the  sheep  industry  is  $580,000,000.  This  is  more  monej'  than 
is  invested  in  all  forms  of  wool  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States." 

"Free  wool  is  going  to  annihilate  this  industry  as  effectively 
as  if  Congress  had  passed  a  prohibitory  law  against  the  raising 
of  sheep  in  this  country,"  exclaims  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.), 
which  adds  that  "in  the  matter  of  wool  Colorado  is  on  the  fir- 
ing line,  as  in  the  matter  of  beet  sugar,  live  stock,  and  ores." 
Under  the  present  tariff,  says  The  Republican,  wool-raising  in 
Colorado  brings  in  $1,500,000  a  year;   and  it  continues: 

"If  Colorado  had  voted  for  free  wool,  free  sugar,  free  live 
stock,  and  ores,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  State  desired  a  trial 
of  the  costly  sort  of  experimenting  the  Democratic  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  put  into  effect.  But  the  Democratic 
vote  in  this  State  is  not  a  majority  vote,  and  no  sort  of  juggling 
with  words  ^\•ill  set  the  members  of  the  Colorado  delegation 
right  if  thev  vote  for  free  wool." 
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SPREADING    TME  COMMISSION    IDEA 

THE  COMMISSION  PLAN,  which  has  beon  described 
as  an  "extrt^'iiu'ly  di'iuocratic  form  of  municipal  uov<th- 
mt<ut  in  its  iuitiative,  but  a  hijjhly  (ientraUzed  form  in 
its  oporatiou,"  is  now  to  bo  tried  in  a  largo  Eastern  city.  Com- 
mission government  in  Jersey  City  excites  the  interest  of  the 
metropolitan  press  not  only  because  that  city  boasts  of  267,779 
inhabitants  (census  of  1910),  but  because  it  lies  just  across 
the  Hudson  from  New  York,  and  may  show  the  larger  town 
how  to  reform  itself.  Nor  is  this  application  of  the  "efficiency 
idea"  to  gfovernment  to  be  confined  to  our  municipalities.  A 
modification  of  the  plan  has  lately  beep  seriously  suggested  as 
a  substitute  for  State  legislatures,  and  one  South  American 
country  has  replaced  her  single  president  by  a  board  of  nine 
commissioners. 

Jersey  City  is  the  fourth  city  of  over  200,000  inhabitants  to 
adopt  commission  government.  Its  action  reverses  that  taken 
two  years  ago,  a  favorable  majority  of  4,306  succeeding  a  nega- 
tive one  of  1,4S;?.  Three  other  New  Jersey  cities,  also  voting 
under  the  Walsh  Law  providing  for  commission  government 
where  it  is  wanted  by  the  people,  rejected  it.  But  taken  alto- 
gether, says  the  Newark  News,  last  week's  election  in  Now 
Jersey  showed  "a  strong  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  com- 
mission rule."  The  News  goes  on  to  say  of  the  New  Jersey 
situation: 

"The  outcome  will  be  encouraging  to  other  cities  desiring 
to  escape  from  unsatisfactory  governmental  conditions 

"There  are  now  sixteen  municipalities  that  have  adopted 
the  commission  plan  as  against  nineteen  that  have  rejected  it." 

President  Wilson,  who  has  by  no  means  lost  his  interest  in 
New  Jersey  politics,  finds  the  result  gratifjnng  "because  it  again 
expresses  the  desire  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  make  their 
municipal  governments  more  efficient  and  responsive."  The 
scheme  adopted,  explains  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  a 
combination  of  that  evolved  in  Des  Moines  and  Galveston: 

"The  voters  elect  five  commissioners — they  may  elect  only 
three  in  municipalities  of  less  than  10,000 — and  these  commis- 
sioners select  the  Mayor.  The  commission  has  all  the  admin- 
istrative, judicial,  and  legislative  power  previously  vested  in 
the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  and  the  other  bodies." 

So,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "we  are  to 


have  the  experiment  of  municipal  governm.nit  by  commission 
tried  at  our  very  doors  where  we  can  closely  observe  its  effect, 
if  so  disposed."  "Municipal  government  by  commission,"  so 
it  seems  to  The  Wall  Street  j  turnal,  "should  be  better  than  our 
own  government  by  omis.sun."  And  another  paper  in  the 
greater  city,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  says: 

"The  experiment  of  really  eliminating  party  politics  from 
city  government  has  had  nmch  success  in  the  South  and  in  the 
West.  It  has  never  got  so  close  to  our  City  Hall  before.  If 
it  is  a  complete  success  in  Jersey  City,  no  combination  of  poli- 
ticians, Tammany  or  anti-Tammany,  or  both,  can  prevent  the 
question  of  its  adoption  l)y  (Jreater  New  York  from  becoming 
a  vital  question  in  the  minds  of  our  city  voters." 

(commission  povernment  for  States  has  been  broached  be- 
fore, but  its  advocacy  by  Governor  Hodges,  of  Kansas,  in  a 
message  to  the  State  hsgislature  has  compelled  editors  to  give  it 
more  thorough  discussion.  The  Governor  suggests  a  single 
chamber  of  eight  or  sixteen  members.  He  thinks  our  present 
system  of  assembling  legislatures  annually  or  biennially,  as  in 
many  States,  is  very  much  "as  if  the  head  of  an  important  de- 
partment of  some  other  big  business  should  give  only  fifty  days 
every  two  years  to  its  management."  He  would  prefer  a  smaller 
body  in  continuous  session.  This  idea  of  "  press-the-button 
government"  is  received  with  characteristic  scornful  irony  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Our  new  legislature  must  sit  continuously.  If  an  economic 
condition  should  change  overnight,  we  shall  be  ready  the  next 
morning  \vithout  the  formality  of  a  governor's  message  calling 
an  extra  session.  If  any  citizen  thinks  of  a  law  that  he  imagines 
would  look  well  on  the  statute-book,  a  special-delivery  letter 
will  get  it  before  the  commission-legislature  in  no  time.  Floods 
and  panics  will  lose  their  terrors,  if  indeed  they  dare  to  happen 
at  all,  when  prosperity  can  be  restored  by  the  pressing  of  a 
button.  In  a  word,  what  Cerberus  was  to  Hades  our  new  kind 
of  legislature  wiU  be  to  Kansas.  The  'biennial  exhibition  of 
inefficiency '  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  its  place  we  shall 
rejoice  in  the  continuous  performance  of  such  a  government  as 
never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

But  such  a  change  in  the  form  of  our  State  governments  has 
long  been  looked  on  with  much  favor  by  Collier's  Weekly,  and 
in  a  recent  issue  it  quotes  a  number  of  newspaper  editorials 
advocating  or  predicting  it.  Collier's  itself  declares  that,  "this 
idea  has  been  set  forward  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  the 
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THE  TARIFF  WILLIAM  TELL. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


DIRECT  TRANSMISSION. 

— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 


STRAIGHT  FROM   THE    SHOULDER. 
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THE  PANHANDLERS. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


ABOUT    MLE    FOU   AN   AWH  L  .sOAKINd. 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Times. 


ANOTHER   FLOOD   PROSPECT. 


performances  of  many  legislatures  in  session."  And  the  Pliila- 
delphia /Jt'corrf  agrees  that  "one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  plan  is  provided  by  the  legislative  l)odies  themselves: 

."The  experience  is  common  to  all  States,  and  regardless  of  the 
pohtical  complexion  of  governors  and  legislative  majorities. 
Good  measures  are  mutilated  by  amendments  in  one  or  the  other 
house,  or  they  die  in  committees  or  through  deadlock.  There  is 
no  adequate  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  vicious  measure 
originating  in  one  house  will  be  passed  by  the  other  on  trust; 
and  in  the  hurry  of  a  session  of  60  or  90  days  it  is  impossible  to 
give  proper  attention  to  the  2,000  bills  (which  is  about  the 
average)  presented,  or  even  to  the  200  or  so  that  are  usually 
passed. 

"In  a  unicameral  body  of  about  15  members,  as  suggested 
by  Governor  Hodges,  deadlocks,  for  one  thing,  could  not  occur. 
There  could  be  no  shifting  of  responsibility  from  one  chamber  to 
the  other.  There  would  be  no  pigeon-holing  of  bills,  for  there 
woidd  be  no  committees,  and  every  measure  introduced  would  be 
before  the  house  until  disposed  of.  There  would  be  no  last- 
hour  rush  of  bills,  \\iih  all  its  attendant  evils;  for  the  legislative 
commission  would  be  in  session  the  year  around,  or  as  long  and  as 
frequently  as  there  was  public  business  to  be  attended  to.  There 
would  be  no  lack  of  deliberation;  on  the  contrary,  legislation 
by  commission  might  be  too  deliberate.'' 

But  tho  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  reminds  us  that  Governor 
Hodges'  "State  government  by  Commission"  is  nothing  but  a 
suggestion  for  a  smaller,  more  compact  and  more  efficient 
legislature,  it  goes  on  to  say  that  a  "national  commission  plan 
has  actually  been  put  into  operation": 

"Down  in  the  Repubhe  of  Uruguay  they  have  officialh'  pro- 
claimed a  proposition  for  real  commission  government  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  Congress,  consisting  of  19  Senators  and  75 
Representatives,  will  be  left  undisturbed  except  that  it  will  be 
deprived  of  the  power  to  elect  a  President,  which  it  now  exercises 
every  four  years.  Instead,  the  office  of  President  will  be  abol- 
ished and  nine  commissioners  elected  by  popular  vote,  who  will 
select  their  chairman,  upon  whom  will  devolve  the  duties  of 
President.  The  chairman  of  the  board  will  serve  two  years  and 
may  be  reelected,  but  he  may  also  be  recalled  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  his  fellow  commissioners. 

"The  whole  plan  is  based  upon  the  conception  that  the  nation 
is  a  great  corporation,  of  which  the  voters  are  the  stockholders 
and  the  commissioners  the  directors.  The  terms  of  the  directors 
or  commissioners  vnU.  be  nine  years,  but  at  the  beginning  the 
term  of  one  shall  expire  each  year  and  his  successor  be  elected  for 
a  full  term.  The  whole  board  will  have  the  power  to  approve, 
criticize,  or  veto  the  acts  of  the  Congress,  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  the  lawmaking  body,  to  fill  the  offices 
subject  to  Congressional  ratification,  have  direction  of  the 
Governmental  departments,  army  and  na\7%  and  make  treaties 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  alliances  with  the  approval 
of  the  whole  Congress. 

"The  extension  of  the  commission  plan  to  National  Govern- 
ment will  be  a  remarkable  experiment  which  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  the  world  over." 


MORE  AID  FOR   MOTHERS 

THE  ACTION  of  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
in  the  East  following  that  of  Idaho  in  the  West,  means 
that  seven  States  have  now  adopted  the  policy  of  helping 
destitute  mothers  to  provide  for  their  little  ones  in  their  own 
homes.  The  Ohio  law,  we  are  informed  by  the  press,  provides 
for  pensions  of  $15  a  month  to  dependent  widows  with  one  child 
under  fourteen,  and  to  mothers  with  one  child  under  fourteen 
whose  husbands  are  helpless  or  in  prison,  or  who  have  abandoned 
their  famiUes.  There  is  an  extra  pension  of  S7  a  month  for  each 
additional  child  under  fourteen  years.  The  court,  we  read 
further,  "must  satisfy  itself  that  the  child  is  living  with  its 
mother,  that  without  the  pension  the  home  would  be  broken  up, 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  child  to  stay  with  its  mother  and,  after 
investigation,  that  the  home  is  a  proper  one."  This  mother's 
aid  measure,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  notes, 

"is  in  reality  an  extensive  codification  of  the  juvenile  de- 
hnquency  laws  and  a  revision  of  acts  relating  to  children's  homes, 
occupation  of  youths,  and  the  management  and  direction  of 
private  and  pubhe  orphan  asylums  and  refuges.  Its  ramifica- 
tions are  extensive  and  will  affect  many  industries  emplojing 
females  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  males  under  eighteen.'' 

In  New  Jersey  the  pension  is  fixt  at  $9  a  month  for  dependent 
women  with  one  child  of  school  age;  S5  a  month  is  added  for  a 
second  child,  and  $4  more  a  month  for  each  additional  one.  So, 
as  one  editor  compares  the  laws  in  two  States,  while  "in  New 
Jersey  a  dependent  mother  with  five  j'oung  offspring  would  get 
$30  a  month,  in  Oliio  she  would  get  $43." 

Such  aid  to  mothers,  explains  the  New  York  World  in  its  news 
columns,  "is  a  taxpayers'  money  s^^ver,  while  increasing  the  self- 
respect  of  both  mothers  and  children."  The  expensive  supervi- 
sion in  State  institutions  is  replaced  by  the  home  supervision  of 
the  mothers.  And  the  Columbus  Citizen  defends  the  new 
legislation  adopted  by  its  State,  on  the  ground  that  ."children 
were  meant  to  grow  up  in  homes,  not  in  institutions." 

Yet  the  New  York  Times  points  to  the  allegations  of  weak- 
nesses in  the  workings  of  the  motherhood  pension  law  in  Illinois, 
the  pioneer  State  in  this  movement,  which  were  noted  in  our 
pages  March  1.  And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  discussing  the  pro- 
posals for  similar  legislation  in  New  York,  beUeves  that  tho  "the 
pension  system,  according  to  the  theorists,  is  better  than  an.v 
other  plan  of  relief,"  it  probablj'  "never  could  be  carefully 
administered,  and  the  opportunity  for  extravagance  developed 
from  sentimentalism  is  gravely  apparent."  Objection  to  the 
description  of  this  reform  as  "mothers'  or  widows'  pensions"  is 
made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  !' Motherhood  has  not  been 
endowed,"  it  carefully  explains: 

."The  State  is  merely  giving  some  assistance  to  needy  children 
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mill  okitT  pt«rsous  whil»<  allowing  thtuii  to  remain  at  hoiin',  iiistt-ud 
of  following  the  more  usual  proi-eduru  of  putting  them  into  an 
institution.  The  'pensions'  are  not  to  be  spent  at  tht»  free  will 
of  those  who  reeeive  them,  as  an  old  soldier  may  spend  his,  hut 
undiT  strii't  n-gulajion  l>y  the  courts.  They  are  payments  for 
certain  purposes  rather  limn  pensions.  For  such  an  arrangi'inent 
there  is  much  to  bt^said.  Where  a  mother  has  the  strength  and 
the  capacity  to  take  care  of  her  children,  hut  <rannot  do  so  if  she 
must  emplo}'  her  time  away  from  home  in  earning  their  bread, 
it  is  surely  wiser  to  give  her  the  money  that  will  enable  hor  to 
make  useful  citizens  out  of  her  children,  than  to  turn  them  over 
to  professional  caretakers,  however  worthj'  the  latter  may  be. 
Nor  will  there  bo  objection  to  such  payments  to  indigent  widows 
without  children  as  will  kt'ep  soul  and  body  together,  if  the  whole 
matter  is  carefully  supervised.  Preservation  of  the  home  is 
worth  all  it  may  cost  in  this  way.  But  let  us  not  carelessly  talk 
as  if  a  new  and  large  section  of  society  were  about  to  be  pen- 
sioned for  life." 

LESS   WORK  FOR  JUDGE  LYNCH 

1ITTLE  PRIDE  may  be  felt  over  the  fact  that  there  were 
sixty-four  lynchings  ^vithin  our  borders  last  year,  but 
-*  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  deems  it  "especially  encourag- 
ing" that  there  should  have  been  only  sixty-four.  And  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman  explains  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
"the  country  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that,  with  a 
single  exception,  this  was  actually  the  lowest  number  of  lynchings 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  and,  without  exception  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  lowest  rate  of  lynching  during  the 
period  for  which  the  historical  record  has  been  preserved."  The 
most  important  fact,  in  Mr.  Hoffman's  opinion,  is  the  tendency 
of  lynchings  to  decrease,  allowing  us  to  hope  "that  since  the  rate 
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THE  DECLINE   IN  LYNCHING. 

••  The  most  important  fact  is  not  so  much  the  actual  number  of 
lynchings  as  the  relative  /fnrfpnri/ of  lynchings  to  increase  or  de- 
crease, in  proportion  to  population." 

has  steadilj'  gone  down  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  lynchings 
North  or  South,  \vill  be  px*actieally  a  thing  of  the  past."  The 
accompanying  diagram,  prepared  by  this  writer  from  figures 
gathered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune's  statistician,  shows  clearlj^ 
just  what  this  mfans  without  need  of  further  discussion.  But 
certain  conclusions  reached  by  Dr.  Washington  with  regard  to 
the  Southern  l.ynehing  problem,  and  pubhshed  in  a  letter  to 
The  Times,  make  interesting  reading  in  this  eonueetion.  The 
one  great  cause  of  lawlessness,  "whether  between  members  of 
the  same  race  or  between  the  two  races,"  says  the  head  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  "  is  ignorance  and  poverty,"    He  continues: 

"We  must  not  expect  any  sudden  change  so  far  as  making  the 
people  law-abiding  is  concerned  until  ignorance  is  removed. 
This,  of  course,  means  years  of  hard,  patient  work  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us.  But,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  not  wait  for  the  removal 
of  ignorance  to  have  the  laws  in  the  South  enforced,  but  we  must 
not  make  the  mistake  that  some  communities  and  States,  I  fear, 
have  made  of  feeling  that  you  can  reform  people  and  make  them 
law-abiding  by  merely  putting  them  in  jail  or  in  the  penitentiary. 
One  has  got  to  go  deeper  and  remove  the  cause  of  crime. 

"While  waiting  for  education  and  civilization  to  do  their  work, 
it  is  important  that  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  in  the 
South — the  Governors,  Judges,  sheriffs,  etc., — do  their  complete 
duty  in  preventing  lynching,  and  that  every  citizen  do  his  duty 
in  removing  the  causes  that  provoke  lynching. 


"My  own  J>elief  is  that  lynching  is  unjustifiable,  however, for 
any  cause." 

While  Dr.  Washington  still  finds  much  to  discourage  him  and 
his  fellow  workers,  ho  declares  that  he  is 

"able  to  state,  without  hesitation,  that  within  the  last  ten  years 
the  public  sentiment  among  the  while  people  in  the  South  favor- 
ing the  enforcement  of  law  has  grown  fast,  and  has  taken  a 
deeper  hold  than  has  ever  been  true  in  the  history  of  the  South- 
ern States." 

But  perhaps  the  most  patent  influence  toward  the  decrease 
of  lynching  and  kindred  lawlessness,  adds  the  negro  educator, 
is  that  of  the  Southern  white  daily  press: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  daily  press  in  the  South  was  either 
silent  on  the  question  of  lynching,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  approved 
it  for  certain  crimes.  To-day  in  the  South  there  is  practically 
no  daily  paper  of  any  standing  that  does  not  openly  condemn 
lynching  and  all  forms  of  mob  violence.  These  daily  papers  all 
speak  against  these  crimes  more  forcibly  than  has  ever  been 
true  in  the  history  of  the  South  before,  and  their  utterances  are 
making  a  better  and  saner  public  opinion  on  this  subject." 


••  BLUE-SKY  "  LEGISLATION 

THE  JAIL  SENTENCES  given  to  Messrs.  Freeman, 
Hawthorne,  and  Morton  for  the  fraudulent  exploitation 
of  Canadian  mining  property  were  generally  indorsed 
by  the  press  as  a  sign  that  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  names.  But 
the  fact  that  these  men  succeeded  in  inducing  their  fellow 
citizens  to  part  with  some  $600,000  before  they  were  caught  has 
been  used  to  back  up  the  demand  for  laws  to  protect  the  investor 
against  the  operations  of  investment  swindlers.  Indeed,  with 
"blue-sky  laws"  under  consideration  in  thirtj'-six  States,  it 
seems  now  quite  permissible  to  speak  of  a  "nation-wide  move- 
ment" in  favor  of  such  legislation.  In  Kansas,  the  first  "blue- 
sky  law"  is  said  to  have  worked  well,  but  to  require  amendment 
in  some  particulars.  A  bill  of  this  sort  has  just  been  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  while  another  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  of  Indiana.  In  New  York,  Assemblyman  Goldberg's 
measure  is  receiving  its  share  of  criticism  in  the  financial  center 
of  the  continent. 

These  laws,  notes  one  editor,  derive  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  "aimed  to  stop  the  swnndling  operations  of  pro- 
moters 'who  sold  blue  sky.' "  The  methods  whereby  such  busi- 
ness is  to  be  prevented  may  be  divided  into  two  heads — pubhcity 
and  supervision — explains  Vice-President  Lewis  B.  Franklin,  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  as  quoted  in  the  . 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

r  "Publicity. — As  a  rule  the  blue-sky  law  provides  that  before 
offering  securities  to  the  pubhc  the  dealer  must  make  known  his 
general  plan  of  doing  business,  give  information  as  to  the  make-up 
of  his  firm  or  corporation,  and  in  some  cases  give  references  as  to 
his  integrity.  He  must  have  a  definite  place  of  business  in  the 
State,  where  he  can  be  served  with  papers  when  necessary.  The 
unscrupulous  dealer  in  fraudulent  securities  will  thus  be  compelled 
to  have  a  definite  place  of  abode  where  he  may  be  reached  by 
the  State  authorities.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  strong  measure  of 
repression. 

"Supervision. — The  proper  State  authority,  be  it  Secretary  of 
State,  Securities  Commissioner,  or  any  one  else  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  is  given  the  right  to  obtain  from  dealers  full  in- 
formation about  any  securities  about  to  be  offered,  and  if  in  his 
opinion  they  do  not  offer  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  investor  he 
is  given  the  right  to  prevent  their  sale.  He  is  also  given  the 
right  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  firm  or  corporation  offering  the 
securities  and  see  that  they  are  solvent." 

Now,  as  Mr.  Franklin  goes  on  to  show,  investment  bankers 
and  dealers  in  legitimate  securities  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  such  regulation  as  this.  But  they  do  find  fault  with  the 
Kansas  law  (which  is  being  used  as  a  model  in  many  State 
legislatures)  and  the  Goldberg  Bill  because  it  seems  to  them  that 
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in  addition  to  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  fraudulent  securities 
the  business  of  legitimate  dealers  is  interfered  with  to  an  almost 
prohibitive  extent.  They  see  no  reason  why  reputable  firms 
of  stock-brokers  should  be  made  to  submit  full  details  regarding 
the  financial  status  of  every  new  security  they  offer  for  sale  in 
the  State.  Certain  publicity  features  seem  too  drastic,  and,  in 
Mr.  Franklin's  oi)inion,  would  enable  the  public  or  a  newspaper 
to  get  access  to  confidential  information  which  ought  to  be  the 
exclusive  possession  of  responsible  lieads  of  firms.  Another 
objection  is  thus  stated  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"The  distributers  of  the  lowest  grade  securities  to  which  the 
consent  of  the  examiner  had  been  obtained  would  give  the  fact 
of  the  approval  all  publicity  possible.  The  marketing  of  the 
weakest  securities  approved,  particularly  among  the  small  and 
inexperienced  investors,  would  be  materially  facilitated." 

So  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of  America,  after  a 
committee  had  communicated  with  a  score  of  Kansas  bank 
cashiers  and  presidents  and  learned  that  the  principle  of  the 
law  was  generally  favored,  have  prepared  a  model  "blue-sky  law." 
They  have  drawn  the  measure,  as  they  beheve,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  enacted  into  State  law,  it  "would  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  fraudulent  securities,  at  the  same  time  placing 
no  considerable  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  legitimate  dealer." 
Copies  of  the  model  bill  have  been  sent  to  all  banking  commis- 
sioners and  to  the  State  legislatiu-es.  Its  features,  we  learn  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post's  financial  comment, 

"include,  first,  the  provision  that  all  banking  houses  or  institu- 
tions dealing  in  securities  shall  file  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  partners  or  officers;  second, 
a  statement  from  two  officers  of  savings-banks,  national  banks, 
State  banks,  or  trust  companies  testifying  to  the  good  repute  of 
the  bankers;  third,  a  designation,  by  a  non-resident  house,  of 
some  attorney  within  the  State  for  legal  service;  fourth,  authority 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  to  require,  if  need  be,  a  state- 
ment from  bankers  describing  in  detail  the  character  of  any 
security  offered;  fifth,  authority  by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
(subject  to  review  by  the  courts)  to  order  a  banker  not  to  sell  or 
offer  any  objectionable  securitj%  and,  sixth,  exempting  State 
and  pubUc  securities,  commercial  paper  running  not  more  than 
nine  months,  and  stocks  and  bonds  put  out  by  certain  well- 
established  corporations." 

Since  the  experience  of  Kansas  is  being  used  as  an  argument 
both  for  and  against  the  enactment  of  "blue-sky  laws"  in  other 
States,  it  may  be  well  to  note  what  State  Bank  Commissioner 
DoUey  has  to  say.  According  to  a  statement  which  the  Spring- 
field Republican  quotes  on  its  editorial  page,  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  worth  of  the  Kansas  law,  but  concedes  that  it  has 
imperfections  and  should  be  amended.  According  to  the 
Commissioner: 

"The  Kansas  law  has  saved  the  Kansas  people  more  money 
during  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation  than  it  takes  to  run  our 
entire  State  government,  and  this  money  was  largely  saved  to  a 
class  of  citizens  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  it,  whose  knowledge 
of  business  is  limited,  and  they  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  dishonesty  and  shrewdness  of  this  class  of  confidence  men 
and  thieves.  I  believe  that  any  law  which  accomplishes  such 
results  should  be  upheld  by  our  citizens 

' '  I  beheve  that  the  Kansas  law  is  founded  on  exactly  the  right 
principles,  \nth  the  exception  that  special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  investment  banker,  or  any  other  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  deaMng  exclusively  in  stocks  and  bonds.  The  Kan- 
sas legislature  when  it  meets  next  month  vdW  be  asked  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  provide  for  a  special  blanket  permit  for  the 
investment  banker  and  others  dealing  exclusively  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  requiring  them  to  file  the  statements,  etc.,  required  by 
law  in  regard  to  their  own  bank  or  firm,  so  that  the  banking 
department  may  investigate  their  reputation,  both  as  to  the 
class  of  securities  they  handle  and  along  other  lines.  When  they 
satisfy  the  banking  department  that  they  handle  nothing  but 
first-class  securities,  and  their  reputations  along  other  lines  are 
found  satisfactory,  the  bank  pommissioner  may  issue  them  a 
permit.  .  .  .  With  this  pro\dsion  in  the  law  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  legitimate  investment  banker  should  object  to  the  law." 


FRUITS  OF  THE  "TITANIC"  DISASTER 

TlIK  TRAGIC  MEMORIES  invoked  last  week  by  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  raise  the 
question:  To  what  extent,  in  these  twelve  months,  have 
governments  and  steamboat  companies  applied  the  lessons 
driven  home  by  that  appalling  disaster?  While  some  editors 
detect  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  forget  those  lessons 
and  to  relax  the  pressure  of  its  demand  for  reforms,  all  agree  that 
ocean  travel  is  safer  to-day  because  of  that  terrible  sacrifice  of 
1,503  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  North 
Atlantic  in  the  early  morning  of  April  14,  1012.     "The  corn- 


Showing  the  construction  'of  the  New  inner  skin  put  in  the  Olym- 
Impcralor's  double  hull,  a  feature  pic, sister  ship  to  the  Titanic,  at  a 
also  of  her  two  sister  ships.  cost  of  over  $1,000,000. 

ONE  LESSON  THE  "  TIT.\NIC  "  TAUGHT — THE  DOUBLE  HULL. 


parative  safety  of  those  who  now  go  upon  the  sea  in  the  great 
liners  is  the  service  done  for  them  by  the  1,500  souls  lost  with 
the  Titanic,'"  says  the  Springfield  Republican;  and  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  we  read: 

"Some  good  comes  out  of  every  great  calamity  and  some  good 
has  come  out  of  this.  We  have  abandoned  as  a  fallacy  the  theory 
of  the  unsinkable  ship.  The  preaching  of  many  marine  architects 
in  favor  of  the  double  hull  would  not  in  a  dozen  years  have  carried 
the  conviction  at  once  brought  home  to  shipbuilders  when  the  full 
story  of  the  wreck  became  known.  The  agitation  of  legislative 
'reformers'  all  over  the  world  would  not  have  forced  owners  to 
increase  their  equipment  of  life-boats  and  life-rafts  so  promptly 
as  they  themselves  increased  it  without  compulsion  when  need 
for  the  increase  was  tragically  demonstrated.  Marconi  himself 
could  not  have  argued  so  forcefully  for  the  perfection  of  wireless 
service  at  sea  as  did  the  want  of  a  perfected  system  on  ships  that 
answered  the  Titanic' s  call  for  help.  If  the  catastrophe  of  April 
14,  1912,  is  recalled  with  grief  for  those  who  perished  bravely  and 
uncomplainingly,  it  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  dead  died 
not  in  vain." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  in  steamship  build- 
ing since  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  says  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  the  double-skinned  steamship,  the  ship  within  a  ship,  with 
transverse  bulkheads  extending  between  skins  to  the  upper  deck. 
The  new  Hamburg-American  liner  Imperator,  the  largest  vessel 
afloat,  was  designed  and  built  on  this  principle,  while  the  White 
Star  liner  Olympic,  originally  built  with  a  single  hull,  has  been 
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rtMiontitruetcd  a(  a  cust  of  a  luillion  aiul  a  quarter  dollura,  thu 
prinoipal  chanRf  h*<ing  thf  addition  of  an  inn^T  skin.  Anothor 
rt'SuU  of  thf  Titanic  disaster,  sa.vs  The  Tunes,  has  been  to  chock 
the  spot'd  niania  that  had, taken  posHossion  of  both  the  traveliniif 
pubhd  and  the  stoi^mship  companies.  Moreover,  an  ice  patrol 
has  J)een  establishe*d  on  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  lan«<s,  the 
life-saving  equipmeht  of  the  liners  has  been  increased,  and  in  some 
casis  two  or  more  captains  havt'  been  allotted  to  each  ship,  in 
onler  that  the  safety  of  the  passengers  sJhall  not  depend  upon  the 
judgment  and  alertness  of  an  overworked  officer.  The  Imperator, 
for  example,  carries  a  commodore  and  three  staff  captains,  one 
of  whom  will  be  always  on  the  bridge.  In  the  New  York  World 
Mr.  George  Uhler,  Supervising  Inspector-General  of  the  United 
.States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  bears  witness  as  follows  to 
the  increased  precautions  against  disaster  at  sea: 

"Since  the  Titanic  went  down  I  have  inspected  many  trans- 
atlantic liners,  and  1  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
nearly  every  s,teamship  landing  at  the  port  of  New  York  now 
carries  a  sufficient  number  of  life-boats  and  rafts  to  caro  for  every 
passenger  on  board  in  case  these  boats  were  called  into  use.  I 
also  know  that  the  officials  of  the  big  lines  have  cut  down  the 
number  of  passengers  to  be  carried  in  order  to  fulfil  promises 
made  regarding  a  sufficient  number  of  life-boats  for  passengers 
and  crew. 

"It  is  likewise  true  that  every  large  steamship  now  carries  two 
wireless  operators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  on  duty  constantly. 
As  to  the  number  of  drills  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  I  also  have 
knowledge  that  the  companies  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  have  the  crews  so  trained  that  all  life-boats  and  rafts 
may  be  properly  manned  and  operated  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Just  how  frequently  these  drills  take  place  I  cannot  state. 

"Before  the    Titanic  disaster,   the  question  of  boatage  was 


regulated  by  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  without  regard  for  the 
ruimber  of  the  passengers.  That  has  been  changed;  the  number 
of  boats  now  depends  solely  on  the  number  of  persons  carried.  1 
may  add  that  every  .\merican  vessel  engaged  in  overseas  trade 
is  equipped  with  boats  and  rafts  to  accommodate  every  person 
on  board. 

"In, the  lake,  bay,  and  sound  trade  passenger  vessels  are  re- 
(piired  to  have  lifeboats  and  rafts  for  all  passengers  only  between 
May  15  and  September  15,  the  season  when  the  passenger- 
carrying  trade  is  greatest.  At  other  seasons  they  are  required 
to  have  boats  for  but  60  per  cent,  of  their  passenger  capacity. 
This  is  sufficient,  for  our  coastwise  passenger  trade  in  the  winter 
months  is  very  light." 

On  July  23,  1912,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  law 
forbidding  any  passenger  ship,  American  or  foreign,  carrying 
fifty  or  more  passengers,  to  leave  any  American  harVjor  without 
a  wireless  apparatus  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  with  an  auxiliary 
l>ower-plant  sufficient  to  operate  it  for  four  hours  if  the  main 
machinery  is  disabled,  and  not  less  than  two  skilled  men  to  send 
messages.  In  July  of  this  year  an  International  Maritime  Con- 
ference is  expected  to  assemble  in  London  to  bring  about-  an 
international  agreement  "for  a  system  of  reporting  and  dis- 
seminating information  relating  to  aids  and  perils  to  navigation, 
the  establishment  of  lane  routes  to  be  followed  by  the  trans- 
atlantic steamers,"  and  other  matters  affecting  the  safety  of 
ocean  travelers.     Says  The  Times: 

"Within  the  year  so  many  measures  have  been  taken  to  guard 
against  a  repetition  of  this  disaster  that  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  repeated.  No  ship  in  the  plight  of  the  Titanic  will 
be  lost  again  under  similar  conditi,ons." 


TARIFF  TALK 


The  sugar  growers  want  a  sugar-coated  tariflf  bill. — Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal. 

What  appears  to  be  needed  most  is  a  downward  revision  of  the  middle- 
man.— New  York  Press. 

If  Government  expenses  could  be  cut  $80,000,000  a  year — Ah  I  That  is 
a  different  matter! — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Schedule  K  will  soon  be  able  to  appear  in  a  hobble  skirt  without  look- 
ing ridiculous. — A^ew  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mirrors  is  expected  to  reflect  favorably 
on  the  Democratic  tariff. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

Prob.ably  the  tariff  wont  be  so  perfected  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  blaming  it  for  things  that  are  really  our  own  fault. — Colum- 
bus Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

None  of  *be  protected  interests  that  complain  of  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  tariff  express  any  sympathy  for  what  the  consumers  have  suffered 
all  the&e  long  years. — New  York  World. 


Again  these  fatal  three  "Rs" — Revision,  Reduction,  and  Ruction. — 
New  York  Press. 

Wood  pulp  on  the  free  list  should  reduce  the  cost  of  breakfast  foods. — 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

It  begins  to  be  evident  that  the  discussion  of  free  wool  will  reveal  a 
good  many  black  sheep. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Why  should  mere  Congressmen  rewrite  Schedule  K,  the  literary  master- 
piece of  the  woolen  manufacturers? — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  typewriters  and  newsprint  paper  ought  to 
give  the  needed  impetus  to  literary  art. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  clause  in  the  Wilson  BiU  prohibiting  the  importation  of  plumea 
may  save  the  lives  of  a  lot  of  egrets  and  cranes,  but  it'll  deprive  a  whole 
heap  of  roosters  of  their  tail  feathers — Boston  Transcript. 

The  same  Mr.  Wilson  who  is  represented  as  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  flood  in  the  Middle  West,  is  arranging  to  tear  down 
the  levees  and  let  in  a  flood  from  Europe. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 
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"YOU  FIRST  I" 


—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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MONTENEGRO  AGAINST  THE   WORLD 


IITTLE  MONTENEGRO  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  Bal- 
kan War;  little  Montenegro  seems  likely  to  bo  the  last 
-*  to  cease  firing.  Europe  expects  Nicholas  obodientlj'  to 
give  up  Scutari  before  long,  but  his  dogged  pcrtinacnty  aston- 
ishes everyone.  The  fall  of  Adrianople  has  practically  ended 
the  war,  but  the  Powers  are  disputing  about  the  spoils — 
the  Rumano-Bulgarian  and  the  Albanian  frontiers,  in  which 
last  question  is  involved  the  fate  of  Scutari,  at  whoso  walls 
Nicholas  has  been  pounding  away,  in  defiance  of  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, London,  and  St.  Petersburg.  As  Russia  has  agreed  with 
Austria  and  the  other  Powers  that  Scutari  shall  be  included  in 
the  new  Albanian  kingdom,  Montenegro  is  generally  considered 
by  the  press  of  Europe  to  be  in  for  a  sharp  disappointment,  and 
some  pretty  caustic  criticism  of  the  doughty  mountaineers  is  being 
heard.  The  Montenegrins  are  treated  as  mere  mountain  brig- 
ands, seizing  what  they  want  without  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property.  They  are  called  rebels,  despising  that  august  but 
impalpable  authority,    the  Concert  of  the   Powers.      Thus  the 
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THE    NEW    BOUNDARY    OF   ALBANIA 

As  the  Powers  would  draw  it,  giving  Scutari  to  the  new  Kingdom. 
The  light  broken  line  is  the  old  frontier,  .the  heavy  one  the  new. 

Rivista  d' Italia  (Rome),  a  journal  representing  the  lettered  class 
of  a  country  which  has  just  annexed  Tripoli,  solemnly  says: 

"What  are  the  arguments  upon  which  the  Montenegrins  base 
their  claim  to  occupy  Scutari,  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ipek  and 
Djakova,  and  their  territories?  These  arguments  may  be  prac- 
tically reduced  to  one,  the  argument  of  highwaymen:  'We  are 
poor,'  they  say  to  the  travelers;  'we  are  also  armed;  we  have  the 
right  to  live;  we  should  find  your  purse  particularly  useful  to 
us.  We  must  have  it.  Your  money  or  your  Ufe!'  No  doubt 
any  people,  by  a  similar  argument,  could,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
take  the  life  or  property  of  others,  reckless  of  their  rights,  and 
backed,  like  Montenegro,  by  a  force  which  is  not  their  own." 

Montenegro,  says  the  London  Times,  will  gain  a  great  acces- 
sion of  territory  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  not  Scutari,  "for  the 
excellent  reason  that  neither  by  history  nor  by  population  has 
she  a  just  claim  to  it."  There  is  something  almost  naive  in  its 
pompous  assumption  that  the  Olympian  deities  known  as 
Powers  must  not  ha^ve  their  serene  authority  disputed: 

"That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Powers  to  prevent  her 
from  storming  Scutari  is  plain  for  many  reasons.  The  Powers 
can  not  allow  their  admonitions  to  be  disregarded  without  great 
injury  to  the  prestige  upon  which  the  authority  for  good  of 
united  Europe  depends.  If  they  suffer  Montenegro  to  defy 
them  with  impunity,  how  possibly  can  they  expect  that  others 
will  pay  attention  to  their  wishes?" 


Again,  we  read  in  the  Fremden-Blatt  (Vienna),  an  Austrian 
official  organ,  the  following  warning  to  Montenegro; 

"That  the  final  decision  concerning  the  future  appropriation 
of  this  Albanian  city  will  be  enforced  by  the  Powers  is  beyond 
all   doubt.  .  .  .  The  great  Powers  now  find   themselves  in  a 


DANGEROUS. 

The  Little  Folk  (Montenegro  and  Servia) — "If  we  could 
only  set  tlicni  to  flght  each  otlicr!" 

The  Bear — "There  would  not  be  much  left  of  you  little 
folk  if  you  did!"  — Westminsler  Gazette  (London). 

dilemma,  yet  we  may  safely  expect  that  Europe  intends  to  bring 
its  will  to  fulfilment." 

The  strong  determination  of  Austria  to  keep  Montenegro  out 
of  Scutari  is  more  plainly  exprest  in  the  following  utterance  of 
the  Reichspost  (Vienna): 

"Unless  Montenegro  respects  the  will  of    Austria-Hungary 
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THE  PROTECTOK. 

Austria — "I  must  take  Albania  under  my  protection." 

— Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg). 
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ami  thf  fUH'isioh  of  tho  AmhuHsadors'  i-onfcrenco,  the  Monarchy 
will  be  compolled  to  take  strong  moasures." 

But  in  caso  Francis  Joseph  sent  his  troops  across  the  frontier, 
St.  Petersburg;  would  interfere,  says   the  London   Weal  minster 
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Courtesy  of  "  Flyiug,"  New  V.  . 

THE  NEW  TERROR:     A    ZEPPELIN    OVER    THE    BRITISH 
FLEET    AT    THE    NORE. 

Considering  that  any  of  the  six  Zeppelins  can  carry  tons  of  ex- 
plosives and  long  range  and  machine  guns,  and  can  attain  a  speed  of 
up  to  55  miles  an  hour,  and  travel  at  night  as  well  as  day,  and  that 
the  anti-British  sentiment  in  Germany  is  strong,  says  Flying,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  England  is  alarmed. 


(razette,  thus    "  destroying  at  one  stroke  the    laboriously    con- 
structed fabric  of  the  European  Concert." 

As  for  "the  European  Concert,!'  Mr.  Jaures,  in  his  Humanile 
(Paris),  jeers  at  it  with  saturnine  bitterness  and  remarks  on  the 
phrase  employed  in  ;the  note  to  Nicholas — "unanimous  Europe " : 

"The  lie  of  the  'European  Concert'  has  never  appeared  so 
flagrant  as  at  this  moment. 

"The  situation  is  exactly  this: 

"Europe  'unanimously'  decided  that  Scutari  should  belong 
to  the  futin-e  state  of  Albania,  and  Montenegro's  attack  on  that 
stronghold  must  immediatelj^  cease.  But  this  decision  Avas  not 
'unanimous,'  unless  it  had  been  received  in  a  benevolent  spirit 
by  the  King  at  Cettinje.  If  he  braves  'unanimous'  Europe, 
Eiu-ope's  responsibility  is  at  an  end. 

"It  was  all  a  trick  arranged  beforehand.  And  King  Nicholas 
knew  it  right  well. 

"The  consequence  of  this  hypocritical  'unanimity'  is  that 
Austria  has  nominated  herself  the  policeman  of  Eiu-ope  to  carry 
out  a  European  decision  that  at  least  the  half  of  Europe — the 
Triple  Entente,  towed  by  Russia — does  not  care  to  see  reahzed. 

"And  thus  it  is  that  the  essential  peril,  the  unique  peril,  re- 
mains the  same  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan  War.  The 
cause,  the  ultimate  cause,  of  the  complications  which  have  ever 
threatened  and  still  threaten  the  general  peace  is  the  profound 
di\'ision  of  a  Europe  which  plays  at  unity  and  '  unanimity '  merely 
to  win  the  applause  of  the  gallery." 


"ZEPPELIN   IV"  INVADES  FRANCE 

LUN£VILLE,  in  the  east  of  France,  where  a  treaty  waa 
signed  in  1801  between  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  one 
-*  part  and  France  on  the  other,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  curi- 
ous and  almost  coincidental  event.  The  great  dirigible  Zep- 
jn  lin  I V,  a  triumph  of  German  airship  building,  suddenly  crossed 
I  lie  frontier  of  Lorraine  and  descended  on  French  soil  in  the 
midst  of  a  brigade  of  French  cavalry  then  engaged  in  their  man- 
euvers. The  German  press  is  horror-struck  from  the  fear  that 
France  may  learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  her  aeronautics,  while 
such  Paris  papers  as  the  Aurore  suspect  espionage.  According 
to  the  Matin  (Paris),  photographic  apparatus  and  plates  were 
seized  on  board  the  airship.  A  clear  account  of  the  incident 
is  be  to  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  in  which  we  read: 

"While  a  brigade  of  cavalry  was  maneuvering  at  1.30  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  vast  parade-ground  at  Luneville,  a  fortress, 
a  great  Zeppelin  airship  descended  from  the  clouds  and  hovered 
over  their  heads. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  entire  population  was  out  of  doors 
and  staring  up.  While  the  soldiers  and  the  people  gazed,  the 
giant  ship,  with  its  twin  cars  carrying  several  uniformed  fig^ures, 
began  to  descend. 

■"Driven  by  a  brisk  easterly  wind,  the  airship  drifted  danger- 
ously near  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  men  in  the  car  could 
be  seen  making  signals  to  the  men  below.  French  soldiers  seized 
the  rope  thrown  down  to  them  and  quickly  secured  it.  The 
officer  commanding  the  Luneville  garrison  then  telephoned  and 
requested  the  occupants  of  the  Zeppelin — four  officers  in  uni- 
form and  seven  mechanics — to  explain  their  presence  in  French 
territory. 

"The  commander  of  the  airship  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  set  out  at  6.40  a.m.  from  the  Zeppelin  station  at  Friedrichs- 
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FRENCH    OFFICERS    BOARDING    THE    "ZEPPELIN    IV.' 


hafen,  Lake  Constance,  on  a  private  trial  trip.  After  cruising 
about  for  several  hours  they  lost  their  course  in  the  clouds. 
They  were  not  aware  that  they  had  crossed  the  frontier. 
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"The  French  officer  then  informed  the  visitors  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  seize  the  airship  and  detain  the  occupants. 

"Four  battalions  of  soldiers  were  placed  round  the  airship  to 
keep  back  the  immense  crowd  of  curious  sightseers  who  had 
gathered  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
was  distinctly  hostile. 

"In  its  descent,  the  airship,  which  is  550  feet  long,  with  a 
diameter  of  30  feet,  lost  a  large  quantity  of  gas." 

The  same  paper  tells  us  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people 
was  changed  into  amazement  and  even  enthusiasm  under  the 
following  circumstances.  During  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  the  dirigible: 

"The  maneuver-ground  swarmed  with  people.  All  Luneville 
took  a  holiday.  Every  officer  in 
the  garrison  was  there,  and  many 
had  brought  their  wives.  The 
people  did  not  say  much,  but 
looked  at  the  Zeppelin  and  smiled. 
French  sappers,  holding  down  the 
airship,  wore  a  broad  grin.  The 
peasants  were  massed  behind  and 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  chaff. 

"The  bantering  note  of  the 
crowd  turned  to  real  enthusiasm 
when,  at  about  10.30,  a  little 
point  showed  in  the  sky  and  an 
aeroplane  piloted  by  a  French 
Army  airman  from  Epinal  glided 
to  the  ground,  skimming  low  over 
the  top  of  the  Zeppelin.  Another 
machine  appeared,  and  then  a 
third.  They  came  down  so  close 
to  the  airship  that  their  wings 
almost  touched  it.  Then  they 
flew  above  its  length  from  stem 
to  stern.  Everybody  was  wild 
with  delight." 


minions  of  the  Kaiser  are  broad  enough  for  the  evolutions  even 
of  the  latest  Zeppelin.  But  the  temptation  to  sail  along  the 
French  frontier  seems  to  have  been  irresistible,  and  the  irony 
of  fate  has  given  the  French  authorities  the  opi)ortunity  of 
casting  curious  and  by  no  means  unintelligent  eyes  on  the 
very  last  word  in  aerial  dreadnoughts." 

On  turning  to  the  German  press  we  find  the  Taegliche  Rundschau 
(Berlin)  observing:  "The  officers  of  this  airship  can  only  be 
adequately  dealt  with  in  the  way  France  dealt  with  Marshal 
Bazaine  for  the  surrender  of  Metz — by  court-martial."  "It 
was  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  senior  officer  of  Zeppelin  IV," 
remarks  the  Post  (Berlin),  "to  blow  up  the  airship  and  all  on 
board,"  instead  of  thus  permitting  its  "priceless  secrets"  to  be 

revealed  to  the  French. 

The  most  serious  view  of  the 
matter  as  regards  England  is 
taken  by  the  London  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  w-hich  utters  these  sig- 
nificant words  of  "warning": 


The  Germans  have  paid  dearly 
for  their  rashness  in  sailing  so 
close  to  that  French  frontier 
which  seems  to  fascinate  them, 
remarks  the  London  Standard, 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 


"The  German  authorities  have 
plumed  themselves  greatly  on  possessing  unique  superiority,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  and  they  must  be  suffering  consid- 
erable chagrin  at  the  upshot  of  the  '  too  clever  by  half '  tactics 
of  the  trial  trip.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Zep- 
pelin IV  should  not  have  kept  to  German  territory.     The  do- 


THE   FANTOM    AIRSHIP. 

Hamlet — "  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a 
camel?" 

PoLONius — "By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel  indeed." 

Ham. — "Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel." 

Pol. — "It  is  back'd  like  a  weasel." 

Ham. — "Or  like  a  whale?" 

Pol. — "Very  Uke  a  whale,  but  besides  they  all  look  like  German 
airships." — (Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene  2.) 

— Lustige  Blaetter  (Berlin). 


"The  German  officers  who  were 
compelled  to  land  their  new  Zep- 
pelin in  the  midst  of  a  regiment 
of  French  cavalry  at  Luneville 
must  be  feeling  pretty  small. 
It  is  the  kind  of  ignominious  end 
which  will,  inevitably,  overtake 
a  certain  number  of  aircraft  in 
war.  No  doubt,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment will  accept  the  proffered 
explanation  that  Zeppelin  IV  got 
above  the  clouds,  lost  her  way, 
and  so  unwittingl.v  violated 
French  territory.  There  will  be 
no  disposition  to  put  an  ugly  in- 
terpretation on  the  incident.  But 
we  can  not  help  saying  that  it 
has  a  considerable  significance. 
The  airship  has  not  yet  been 
taken  over  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment; she  is,  therefore,  still 
technically  a  private  craft,  and, 
if  she  had  not  been  forced  to  de- 
scend, the  presence  in  her  of 
German  officers  in  uniform  would 
not  have  been  known.  Had  she  been  seen  in  the  air,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  her. 

"It  was  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  that  the  air- 
ship suspected  of  having  made  a  trip  over  Sheerness  was  flying. 
A  German  airship  was  doing  her  acceptance  trials  at  that  time, 
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and  the  Oermaii  (io\t'rmiu«iit  \v««ro  able  to  say  that  no  army 
ainihip  had  ht^m  Hying  on  the  day  in  question.  Fiut  the  de- 
menti (li<l  ii<»t  «x<-Uiilt'  th»»  i)(>hsil)iHty  that  the  new  vessel  hud 
made  an  fxptriiiifiilal  trip  on  Iwr  own  account.  Very  likely, 
it  is  the  zeal  and  enthusia.^m  of  the  oflicers  on  hoard,  rather  than 
the  orders  of  the  (iovt>rnm\'nt,  wliich  dictate  these  adventures; 
but  the  lesson  to  for»»jffn  Powers  remains  the  same  in  either  ease. 
It  is  as  far  from  Friedrichshufcn  to  Lun^ville  as  it  is  from  Cux- 
ha\  en  to  Harwich;  il  is  proved,  thert<fore,  by  the  erratic  Odyssey 
of  Zt-ppelin  IV,  that  aerial  reconnaissance  or  invasion  of  these 
islands  is  easy,  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  aerial  fleet  to 
resist  the  enterprise." 

The  Daily  Mail  sees  in  the  affair  a  weakness  of  the  German 
dirigible,  for  "an  airship   which  is  apt  to  be  blown  out  of  her 
course  by  a  slight  wind  and  suddenly  find    herself  within   the 
lines  of  a  hostile  army  is  still  a 
very  imperfect  weapon." 


ADRIANOPLE  AND 
PEACE 

THE  WAR  ENDED  with 
the  capture  of  Adrianople 
by  the  Bulgarians,  believe 
most  of  the  European  press,  who 
go  on  to  discuss  its  influence  on 
the  peace  terms.  Adrianople  was 
considered  the  key  to  the  Bal- 
kan situation.  The  fortifications 
were  constructed  on  the  most 
modern  plan,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  scientific  engineer- 
ing. It  was  no  mere  Plevna — a 
rude  and  primitive  array  of  breast- 
works. It  was'equipped  with  the 
latest  triumphs  of  German  artil- 
lery, manned  by  a  large  garrison 
and  commanded  by  a  man,  Shukri 
Pasha,  whose  prestige  was  scarcely 
diminished  by  his  defeat.  Such 
is  the  accordant  testimony  of  the 
European  papers.  Has  Turkey 
lost  all  when  she  has  lost  her 
mightiest  stronghold?  Can  Bul- 
garia now  dictate  her  own  terms, 
claiming     even     an    indemnity? 

These  are  the  problems  that  agitate  the  minds  of  Eiirope's 
writers.  The  Paris  Soleil,  organ  of  the  Royalists,  a  broad- 
minded  and  briUiantly  edited  journal,  remarks: 

"After  the  fall  of  Adrianople  it  seems  as  if  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Balkan  Powers  and  Turkey  must  immediately 
follow.  The  capture  of  this  fortress  was  the  problem  which 
raised  all  the  difficulties  on  which  Kiamil  Pasha  made  ship- 
wreck and  the  negotiations  of  London  met  their  defeat.  Adrian- 
ople taken,  it  seems  most  illogical  and  useless  that  an  arduous 
and  bloody  struggle  should  still  be  continued  up  to  the  lines  of 
Tchataldja." 

The  Pester  Lloyd  is  much  of  the  same  opinion,  and  thinks  the 
Allies  should  now  be  satisfied  and  rest  on  their  laurels : 

"All  that  their  victory  could  bring  the  AUies  in  the  shape  of 
honor,  fame,  and  increased  power  it  has  brought  them.  They 
now  possess  a  fertile  and  favored  stretch  of  country  whose  nat- 
ural gifts,  increased  by  agriculture  and  fostering  energy,  will 
yield  wealth  in  abundance.  Their  name  will  go  down  into  his- 
tory as  victors  in  a  noteworthy  war.  They  have  freed  their 
connationals  from  a  yoke  under  which  they  have  been  crusht  for 
centuries.  Nor  has  our  monarchy  or  the  other  Powers  been 
grudging  with  regard  to  the  long-discust  question  of  the  Al- 
banian frontier." 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  Czar  Ferdinand  and  his  Bulgarians, 
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tliiiiks    the    Hamburger   Nachrichten,  which   is   losing   patience, 
and  advocates  peace: 

It'  King  Ferdinand  rightly  undt^rstands  his  business  as  a 
statesman,  ho  must  use  the  emotion  which  has  been  excited 
among  his  people  on  the  fall  of  Adrianople  for  the  political  end  of 
securing  peace  and  settling  with  Rumania.  Unless  he  does  this, 
he  may  meet  with  a  reactive  movement  which  will  prove  danger- 
ous. .  .  .  This  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  on  the  Great 
Powers  at  this  critical  moment  of  Adrianople's  fall  to  impress 
upon  Bulgaria  that  this  wild  recklessness  must  be  checked." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  thinks  that  now  "any  prolongation 
of  the  conflict  would  be  folly."  But  the  London  Nation  beheves 
tiiat  the  capture  of  Murad  II.'s  ancient  capital — the  sacred 
home  of  ancient  Islam — will  not  necessarily  end  the  conflict.  To 

quote  the  editorial  of  The  Nation: 

"The  fall  of  Adrianople  is  good 
news,  but  it  will  not  end  the 
war  unless  it  serves  as  a  spur  to 
European  diplomacy.  The  Bul- 
garians are  now  free  to  hurl  their 
entire  array  upon  the  Tchataldja 
lines.  They  have,  quite  naturally, 
resolved  to  accord  no  more  truces 
before  the  final  peace.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  the  Turks  must 
either  accord  the  full  conditions 
of  the  victors,  including  a  crip- 
pling indemnity,  or  else  that  Eu- 
rope must  intervene,  not  merely 
to  define  the  terms  of  peace,  but 
also  to  stop  the  operations  of 
war 

"There  will  be  further  fighting 
only  if  Bulgaria  supposes  that  the 
Concert — the  reestablishment  of 
which  should  bring  peace  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  Balance  only 
induced  strife — is  not  unanimous 
and  not  in  earnest,  and  reckons 
on  extorting  an  indemnity  by 
forcing  her  way  to  the  Straits  from 
which  the  Powers  are  resolved  to 
exclude  her.  The  continuance  of 
the  war  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  calculation  as  this  would 
be  a  humihating  commentary  on 
the  weakness  of  European  diplo- 
macy; but,  above  all,  it  would  be 
a  criminal  waste  of  human  hfe." 


— Pasquino  (Turin). 


The    next    step    will    be    the 
capture  of  the  Tchataldja  forts, 
declares  the  London  Times,  and  it  appeals  to  the  Powers  to  in- 
tervene.    Yet  this  organ  hopefully  concludes: 

"We  trust  that  an  honorable  peace  will  now  be  concluded 
between  the  combatants  without  further  useless  bloodshed. 
Tho  the  fate  of  Adrianople  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  has 
hitherto  been  somewhat  difficult  to  prescribe  a  new  frontier  for 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Eiirope  while  the  Turkish  flag  was  still 
flying  upon  various  strongholds  outside  the  fresh  boundary  pro- 
posed. The  surrender  of  Janina  to  the  Greeks,  the  capture  of 
Djavid  Pasha  and  a  large  Turkish  force  by  the  Servians,  and 
the  crowning  of  the  patient  hopes  of  the  Bulgarians  at  Adrian- 
ople are  all  events  which  will  facilitate  the  now  imperative  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  .  .  .  The  storming  of  the  Adrianople  forts 
ought  to  terminate  the  war.  That  is  the  wish  of  Europe,  ex- 
prest  in  terms  to  which  both  Turkey  and  the  Allies  are  bound  to 
pay  heed,  and  we  hope  that  the  fighting  reported  at  Tchataldja 
is  not  the  prelude  to  an  attempt  to  storm  the  lines  which  defend 
the  Turkish  capital.  There  are  indications  that  already  the 
Allies  are  more  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  of  mediation,  and 
the  internal  condition  of  Turkey  should  preclude  the  further 
pursuit  of  unavailing  hopes  at  Constantinople.  Europe  has 
passed  through  great  dangers,  and  at  the  moment  of  emergence 
the  Powers  will  not  brook  without  impatience  any  further  at- 
tempt on  either  side  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  word  must 
now  go  forth  for  a  general  sheathing  of  swords. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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COLOR  PSYCHOLOGY   IN   BUSINESS 


yAN  IMPORTANT  PART  in  salesmanship,,  and  "even  in 
/-\  the  \vid»3r  conduct  of  affairs,  is  phiyed  by  the  psychology 
■^  -*-  of  color,  believes  Mr.  Will  Bradley,  writing  in  System 
(New  York,  April).  Mr.  Bradley's  posters,  book-covers,  and 
illustrations  have  made  him  famous,  so  he  speaks  on  a  subject 
like  this  with  some  authority.  We  understand  too  little,  he 
thinks,  the  way  in  which  colors  are  affected  by  juxtaposition, 
by  daylight  and  by  colored  lights — yet  these  qualities,  and  their 
appeal,  or  lack  of  appeal,  to  human  sympathy,  are  well  worth 
our  careful  attention.  Of  two  men  with  equally  well-situated 
stores  and  the  same  goods  in  stock,  one  may  outsell  the  other 
simply  because  he  knows  how  to  make  his  place  attractive  by 
color-groupings.  The  customer  prefers  one  store  to  the  other, 
but  he  does  not  know  why.  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  that  one  man 
may  even  get  the  better  of  another  in  a  business  deal  by  wearing 
a  scarf-pin  of  a  disconcerting  color — but  of  this  more  anon. 
We  read: 

"Red  is  the  most  popular  color.  It  is  the  first  choice  of  the 
uneducated  and  of  savage  and  barbaric  people.  It  excites  and 
enrages  animals.  A  child  who  is  given  a  toy  paint-box  will  use 
more  red  than  any  other  pigment.  Green,  when  low  in  tone  and 
inclined  to  yellow,  as  in  nature,  is  a  restful  color,  and  next  to 
red  the  most  popular.  But  a  combination  of  primary  red  with 
primary  green  presents  two  active  and  excitable  colors.  One  is 
the  complement  of  the  other,  and,  when  placed  together,  each  is 
shown  at  its  greatest  intensity.  The  red  then  appears  redder 
and  the  green  greener  than  under  any  other  conditions. 

"Women,  because  they  give  more  constant  thought  to  the 
selection  of  articles  for  personal  adornment  and  the  decoration 
of  the  home,  are  more  sensitive  to  the  personal  appeal  in  color 
than  are  men.  Every  shop  window,  every  store  shelf,  every 
counter,  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  color  in  making  this 
personal  appeal.  Properly  used,  it  is  an  ever-present  silent 
salesman. 

"Among  the  uneducated,  the  color  sense  is  crude  and  barbaric. 
With  education  comes  refinement.  For  example,  a  woman  of 
the  peasant  type  will  wear  a  green  skirt  and  a  red  waist  wdth 
each  color  of  full  primary  strength.  While  the  personal  appeal 
of  these  two  colors  is  as  great  to  the  woman  of  education,  her 
sense  of  refinement  suggests  a  full  suit  of  green,  so  low  in  tone 
that  it  is  almost  .black,  to  which  she  will  add  only  a  touch  of 
red,  such  as  a  single  rose. 

"Nature  employs  green  in  large  masses,  tho  seldom  in  its 
absolute  purity.  In  the  spring,  when  nature  displays  but  a  few 
colors,  the  green  in  the  grass  and  leaves  is  at  its  brightest,  but 
as  other  colors  come,  the  greens  grow  darker  and  grayer,  forming 
only  a  background.  Red  in  nature  is  never  found  in  masses, 
but  only  as  in  flowers,  a  few  birds,  and  the  spots  on  butterflies. 
A  child  will  fill  its  arms  with  red  roses.  A  woman  of  refined 
tastes  will  arrange  one  red  rose  with  a  few  sprays  of  green  leaves. 
This  one  fact  is  a  key  to  color  in  salesmanship.  In  the  appeal  to 
popularity  colors  are  used  in  large  quantities  which  nature  uses 
sparingly.  Refinement  demands  the  discriminating  choice 
shown  in  nature 

"With  an  understanding  of  these  general  principles,  salesmen 
will  realize  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  a  customer  to  view  consecu- 
tively several  pieces  of  merchandise  of  practically  the  same  color 
or  to  allow  a  customer  to  give  any  extended  visual  consideration 
to  one  color  without  permitting  the  eye  to  see  the  complementary 
colors. 

"Inasmuch  as  one  color  appears  of  a  different  hue  when  placed 
beside  another,  and  loses  purity  when  viewed  Avithout  its  comple- 
ment, care  should  be  given  to  the  display  of  goods  on  shelves  and 
the  showing  of  goods  bn  counters 

"Unless  for  a  permanent  exhibit  in  which  it  forms  a  definite 
part  of  the  color  scheme,  a  store  window  should  never  have  a 
background  of  highly  finished  wood  of  any  definite  color.  Stained 
wood  of  any  tone  should  only  serve  as  a  background  for  material 
which  is  used  or  worn  under  similar  conditions.  Men's  clothing 
constantly  associated  with  desks  and  the  paneled  walls  of  offices 


and  ciubs  can  be  shown  against  stained  wood.  But  if  tho 
windows  throughout  are  in  one  strong  tone,  clothing  in  colors 
not  complementary  to  that  tone  will  suffer  Vjy  contrast." 

Now  comes  in  Mr.  Bradley's  engaging  theory  of  the  discon- 
certing scarf-pin.     He  leads  up  to  it  gently,  thus: 

"A  directors'  room  or  an  office  to  be  used  for  conferences  that 
require  concentrated  thought  should  be  arranged  in  a  harmony 
of  low  tones,  such  as  olives,  browns,  russets,  and  grays.  When 
the  desk,  tables,  and  chairs  are  in  any  of  the  brown  stains  usually 
applied  to  oak,  the  rug  might  be  in  an  olive-green  of  about  the 
same  shade  as  the  oak."  These  two  tones — brown  and  olive — 
may  bo  either  dark  or  light  and  the  room  will  remain  restful. 
If  the  room  is  kept  in  a  harmony  of  one  tone  throughout,  such 
as  olive-brown,  or  in  blue-gray,  red-gray,  yellow-gray,  or  silver- 
gray,  it  can  not  be  occupied  for  any  length  of  time  without  tiring 
the  nerves.  Light  tones  of  gray-green  are  restful  to  the  ej-es, 
but  every  office  that  is  continually  occupied  should  be  provided 
with  the  complementary  color  to  relieve  the  eye-strain.  Obvious- 
ly this  color  note  can  not  be  in  the  shape  of  a  single  bright  spot, 
such  as  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  in  an  olive-green  room  or  jellow 
chrysanthemums  in  a  blue-gray  scheme,  as  this  one  strong  note 
would  focus  attention  and  divert  thought.  In  one  instance  an 
emerald  scarf-pin,  worn  in  a  room  colored  throughout  in  tones  of 
brown,  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  become  confusing,  and  placed 
the  man  who  had  to  look  at  it  at  a  disadvantage  over  the  wearer, 
A  ruby  would  have  the  same  effect  in  an  oli^'e-green  room. 

"To  cite  an  illustration: 

"Imagine  a  man  wearing  an  olive-brown  coat  and  hat,  a 
brown  suit,  brown  shoes,  reddish-brown  cravat,  and  in  his 
cravat  an  emerald.  Suppose  that  he  enters  an  office  which  is 
furnished  throughout  in  tones  of  brown,  and  places  his  hat  and 
coat  where  it  can  be  seen  by  himself  but  not  by  his  conferee. 
Immediately  we  have  a  subtle  setting  for  a  melodrama.  He  has 
his  companion  at  a  disadvantage.  If  he  wishes  hy  a  sane  and 
logical  presentation  of  his  ease  to  furnish  a  convincing  argument, 
he  will  be  handicapped.  While  the  olives  of  his  coat  and  hat  so 
harmonize  the  browns  as  to  rest  and  not  excite  his  own  eye 
nerves,  the  emerald,  because  it  is  the  one  vivid  complementary 
color  note  to  the  brown,  %vill  so  focus  and  hold  the  ej-es  of  the 
observer  as  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  subject  under 
discussion." 


DOES  BIG  GAME  SPREAD  DISEASE  ?— It  is  proposed 
by  Dr.  Warrington  Yorke,  an  English  physician,  that  the  ex- 
termination of  big  game,  instead  of  being  deprecated,  should 
be  encouraged,  on  the  ground  that  the  animals  spread  disease. 
Especially,  the  large  African  mammals  are  accused  of  perserving 
and  disseminating  the  dreaded  "sleeping-sickness."  The  plan 
has  not  met  the  approval  of  naturalists,  but  The  Hospital  (Lon- 
don, March  29)  thinks  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  trjing 
it  in  a  limited  area,  to  see  whether  the  results  bear  out  Dr. 
Yorke's  theory.     Says  this  paper: 

"It  is  hardly  surprizing  that  Dr.  Warrington  Yorke's  pro- 
posals for  exterminating  big  game,  on  the  assumption  that  they 
are  the  chief  permanent  reservoir  of  sleeping-sickness,  met  with 
little  sympathy  from  an  audience  at  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  included  men  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the 
preservation  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  the  curator  of  'The  Zoo,'  and  Mr.  Walter  Rothschild, 
to  mention  two  onl^.  Yet  all  that  Dr.  Yorke  really  appeared 
to  urge  was  that  aHihoroughly  scientific  experiment  should  be 
undertaken  in  some  particular  district  of  the  fly  area  to  see 
what  effect  the  extermination  of  the  game  would  have  on  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  A  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
preservation  of  the  wild  life,  as  well  as  the  A\ild  animals,  bj'  nat- 
uralists, zoologists,  and  scientists  generallj',  but  we  have  much 
less  sympathj^  with  the  selfish  and  superficial  claims  of  the  mere 
sportsman." 
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WANTED-AN  ALASKAN   AERO  MAIL 

AX  AKKOPI^AN'K  nmil-service  for  the  snow-clad  wilds 
/-\  of  Alaska  is  proposed  by  Lieut.  Gerald  E.  Cronin,  of  the 
-*■  -^  9th  U.S.  Infantry  in  A'/f/tMff  (New  York,  April).  During 
the  lust  s»'Ssion  of  Contrross  thu  postal  authorities  asked  for  means 
to  try  the  ixptTiiiu-iit,  but  were  n-tused,  largely  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  Ki'prt'si<ntative  Moon,  of  Tennessee.    Thf  editor  of 


A    LXITEU    STATES    MAIL    TEAAI    NEAR    NOME.    ALASKA. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  mail-carrying  team.s  in  Al^ka.  In  the  yearly  races  for  large  prizes  the  best 
team  has  made  a  time  of  82  hours  and  two  minutes  to  cover  the  distance  of  412  miles  between  Cripple 
Creek  and  Nome.  This  stands  as  the  record  time:  and  when  not  racing  it  takes  teams  from  three  to  five 
times  that  long  to  cover  the  distance.  The  aeroplane,  flying  in  a  straight  line,  cuts  the  distance  down  to 
half  and  covers  it  in  between  four  to  five  hours. 


Flying  expresses  the  opinion,  in  a  preliminary  note,  that  Mr. 
Moon's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  not  of  the  best,  and  he 
endorses  Lieutenant  Cronin's  views  on  the  subject.  Alaska, 
he  says,  is  as  easily  traversed  by  the  air  route  as  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees  or  the  Apennines,  all  of  which  have  been  flown  over. 
."Aero  mail,"  says  the  editor,  "can  do  more  good  for  Alaska  than 
anything  else  that  Congress  can  give  it."     We  read: 

"To  the  people  who  live  in  the  Central  States  where  the  mail 
is  collected  and  delivered  many  times  a  day,  and  the  combination 
of  fast  trains,  automobiles,  and  other  up-to-date  facilities,  unre- 
stricted by  any  physical  obstructions,  afifords  them  quick  and 
reliable  mail-service,  aero  mail  may  seem  a  vagary,  and  they  may 
smile  at  Harry  Jones's  attempt  to  compete  with  the  fast  Boston- 
New  York  express  and  parcel  post  in  carrying  baked  beans  to 
bean  lovers  along  the  Boston-New  York  route.  But  to  those 
who  Hve  in  the  isolated  places  in  northern  Alaska,  and  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  have  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for  their  mail 
for  news  from  the  active,  outer  world,  aero  mail  looms  up  as  a 
veritable  relief.  And  one  who  is  in  touch  \\ith  the  swift  develop- 
ments of  aviation  conceives  of  an  aeroplane  line  over  the  White 
Pass,  or  from  White  Horse  down  the  Yukon  to  St.  Michael  and 
Nome,  and  looks  forward  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  line  with 
eager  expectancy 

"A  hydroaeroplane  fitted  to  carry  a  hundred-pound  load  of 
mail  could  fly  from  the  steamer's  dock  at  Skagway  to  White 


Horse  in  li-ss  than  two  hours,  assuniing  the  machine  to  be  travel- 
ing at  tlm  average  rate  of  betw('en  fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  now  the  standard  speed  for  aeroplanes.  At  Whit« 
Horse,  machines  could  be  changed  for  the  next  stage  of  the 
journey  to  Selkirk,  272  miles  distant.  The  trip  from  White 
Horse  to  Selkirk  could  b«»  made  in  little  over  four  and  one-half 
hours,  as  against  the  present  time  of  twenty-four.  Within  an- 
other three  hours  Dawson  would  be  reached.  At  this  point 
(onsidf-rable  delay  could  be  eliminatcKl  by  the  aero-mail  service, 
and  a  fi\-e-an(l-a-half-liour  flight  would  bring  it  to  Fort  Yukon 

which    lies     under    the    Arctic 

(Jircle 

' '  Almost  any  of  the  aeroplanes 
that  |)ass  the  U.  S.  Army  testa 
could  be  used  for  mail-carrying, 
altho  larger  surfaces  and  inclosed 
body  would  be  more  suitable. 
The  new  requirements  for  the 
.scout  aeroplane  will  develop  a 
suitable  type,  which  can  be 
fitted  with  automatic  stabihzers, 
to  afTorfl  additional  safety.  The 
inclo.s(!d  body,  heated  with  the 
heat  derived  from  the  motor, 
will  make  it  possible  to  travel  in 
the  coldest  weather  when  horse 
sleds  and  dog  teams  are  held  up. 
' '  While  it  can  easily  be  expect- 
ed that  an  aeroplane  of  this  type 
will  travel  for  four  hours  with- 
out stopping,  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  fifty-five  miles  an  hour 
in  straight  line,  in  the  beginning 
the  stations  could  be  closer,  say, 
100  to  loO  miles  from  each  other, 
which  could  easily  be  covered 
at  a  single  flight.  Allowing  a 
load  of  between  50  and  150 
pounds  of  mail  to  each  flight, 
which  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
load  which  the  machines  must 
carry  to  pass  the  military  tests,  the  problem  of  mail-carrying  in 
Alaska  would  be  happily  solved,  and  the  great  handicap  of  inac- 
cessibility being  removed,  Alaska  would  start  in  a  new  period 
of  development,  industrial  and  social. 

"The  rivers  are  the  conimercial  arteries  of  Alaska.  In  sum- 
mer steamers  ply;  in  winter  dog  sledges  glide  over  the  frozen  siu*- 
faee.  Real  business  activities  continue  in  Alaska  only  dur- 
ing the  summer  months;  in  the  winter  those  people  who  do  not 
'mush'  out  to  Seattle  and  civilization  merely  exist  until  the 
next  season. 

"The  southeastern  coast  is  girt  with  the  greatest  mountains 
and  glaciers  of  the  continent;  but  the  broad  northern  valleys 
of  the  shoal  Yukon  and  its  tributaries,  and  of  the  streams  that 
flow  toward  the  Arctic,  are  mostly  low-stretching  country,  bare 
hills  of  not  much  ruggedness,  and  great  plains  of  tundras,  or 
moss  ridges,  and  soggy  lagoon-dotted  marshland. 

"Along  these  streams  that  are  too  shallow  for  navigation,  and 
over  this  low,  bare  country,  the  aeroplane,  adapted  for  water 
work  as  well,  could  be  of  a  most  excellent  and  practical  service 
to-day,  linking  the  now  isolated  camps  and  settlements  of  the 
interior  and  Arctic  coast  with  the  markets  of  civilization.  It  is 
Uncle  Sam's  business  to  serve  all  of  his  citizens,  not  merely  those 
dwelling  conveniently  in  cities. 

"And  who  can  say  that,  once  initiated,  an  aero-mail  service 
would  not  be  found  feasible  to  extend  to  take  the  place  of  the 
slow  steamer  and  sledge  service  now  maintained?" 


TIME    REQUIRED    FOR   MAIL   TO    REACH    DIFFERENT   POINTS   IN 

ADVANTAGE  TO  BE  GAINED  WITH 


ALASKA   FROM    SEATTLE    AT 
AEROPLANES. 


PRESENT,    AND 


Sianmcr 

From  Seattle  to  Nome  (all  sea  route) 8  days  no  changes 

From  Seattle  to  St.  Michael  (all  sea  route) .  i». 9  days  no  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Dawson  (via  Skagway) 9  days     2  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Eagle  (via  Skagway  and  Dawson) 11  days     .3  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Circle  (via  Skagway  and  Dawson) 12  days     3  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Rampart  (^^a  Skagway  and  Dawson) 14  days     3  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Tanana  (via  Skagway  and  Dawson) 14  days     3  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  (via  Skagway  and  Dawson) 16  d'ays     4  changes 

From  Seattle  to  Iditarod  (via  Skagway  and  Dawson) 15  days     4  changes 


Winter 

Aeroplane 

40  days 

5  days     5 14  hours 

36  days 

5  days     3  H  hotirs 

10  days 

4  days     9  H  hours 

12  days 

4  days  1 1 J^  hours 

15  days 

4  days  14  H  hours 

20  days 

4  days  20       hours 

19  days 

4  days  21       hours 

14  days 

5  days     1  H  hours 

34  days 

5  days     8       hours 
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Ulii.-t  jti    iiv  hy  rcurtesy  (»t  "Flyiiiis',"   N«'w  Vurk. 

OSCAR    BIDER    IN    HIS    FIVE-HOUR    FLIGHT    FROM    PAU    TO    MADRID. 

This  picture  shows  the  thorough  practicability  of  using  aeroplanes  for  carrying  mail  in  mountainous  and  isolated  places.  This  flight 
was  over  a  distance  of  close  to  250  miles:  other  flights  over  mountains  have  been  made. by  a  score  of  aviators.  Compared  with  an  aero- 
plane the  dog  team  shown  on  the  opposite  page  looks  absurdly  primitive — and  it  is  in  many  ways. 


ARCTIC 


CUTTING    RED  TAPE  TO  SAVE  LIFE 

THREE  unprecedented  things  done  by  President  Wilson, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  Ohio  floods,  are  warmly 
commended  by  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  April  5).  While  highly  significant  of  the 
attitude  of  the  President  and  the  new  Administration  toward 
the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government, 
these  steps  were  taken 
so  quietly,  and  so  miieli 
as  a  matter  of  cotxrse, 
that  most  of  those  who 
read  of  them  in  dis- 
patches from  Washing- 
ton probablj"  saw  no 
significance  in  the  or- 
ders. The  Presidential 
acts  so  highly  praised 
were  as  follows: 

"The  first  was  that 
the  crews  and  equi la- 
ments from  the  life-sa- 
ving stations  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Erie 
were  ordered  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts to  assist  in  sa^^ng 
lives.  Like  all  simple 
but  unprecedented  acts, 
the  common  sense  of 
this  move  commends 
itself  at  once  to  all. 
Boats  were  lacking,  and 

the  Government  had  them.  Experienced  men  were  needed,  and 
the  Government  had  them.  The  season  of  navigation  on  the 
lake  is  closed  at  present,  and  there  was  no  great  need  for  the  life- 
sa\'ing  crews  at  their  stations.  What  more  natm-al  than  to  use 
the  trained  men  and  the  special  equipment  of  the  Life-Saving 
Ser\ice  to  save  lives  in  the  flooded  districts  ? 


,  ...  C-*/«K's:  ■.'  ,  ■-'   „';„■*...,  ■" 

••-■'***--, •MIDFOOT^'- 


MAIL  ROUTES  IN  ALASKA 


"  The  second  was  to  direct  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasm-y 
and  of  War  to  send  at  once  into  the  afflicted  districts  all  of 
the  available  medical  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
of  the  Army.  Government  surgeons  have  been  sent  before  to 
establish  quarantine,  and  to  stamp  out  existing  epidemics.  But 
so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  health  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  been  ordered  into  a  region 
to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  epidemics  and  disease.     Again, 

the  quiet  common  sense 
and  disregard  of  govern- 
mental red  tape  on  the 
part  of  the  President 
must  Avin  the  commen- 
dation of  every  sensible 
citizen. 

"The  third  thing  the 
President  did  was  to 
order  ten  thousand  vac- 
cine points  and  a  thou- 
sand ampules  of  anti- 
typhoid serum  sent  at 
once  into  Ohio  and  In- 
diana for  use  in  pre- 
senting epidemics  of 
smallpox  and  typhoid. 
He  did  not  expect  the 
Government  surgeons 
to  go  to  their  work 
without  being  properly 
equipped.  Thej^  were 
to  be  given  aU  the  aid 
that  science  could  give 
them.  ]SIodern  bacteri- 
ologj'  and  sanitation 
have  proved  that  small- 
pox, which  generally 
breaks  out  following 
great  disasters,  can  be 
prevented  and  stamped  out  by  vaccination.  Extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  Army  and  elsewhere  has  prosed  posi- 
tively, in  the  last  three  j-ears,  that  typhoid  can  be  prevented 
by  proper  vaccination. 

"The  nation  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  Chief  Executive  a 
man  who  does  not  fear  official  red  tape,  moss-grown  precedents, 
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or  the  uppositioii  of  tho  ignorant  and  fanutioal  followers  of  fan- 
tastic cults,  but  who  will  calmly,  foarh'ssly,  und  senttibly  placo 
at  the  disposal  of  any  stricken  or  afllictod  community  all  thu 
avHiIabUi  r»'*<our<'c3  of  tho  (iovcrnincnt  and  of  niodoru  sciencn 
for  the  prevention  of>disuase  and  the  saving  of  life." 


MIRACULOUS   HARVESTS 

AT  FIRST  GIANCE  there  seems  something  fabulous 
/-\  about  the  report  of  a  method  of  cultivation  whereby 
•^  -^  twenty  seeds  of  grain  yield  an  increase  of  over  700,0(K), 
and  that  within  a  year!  But  the  tale  is  sober  fact,  accredited 
by  competent  and  trustworthy  witnesses.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  method  is  given  in  a  late  number  of  Le  Correspondant 
(Paris).  While  the  prodigious  increase  mentioned  was  obtained 
in  an  exceptional  case  with  a  personal  attention  and  care  making 
it  equivalent  to  "laboratory  work,"  it  is  declared  that  practical 
e.xperiments  on  a  larger  scale  were  very  successful.     We  read: 

"The  principle  is  simple.  It  consists  in  preparing  seed-beds 
in  widely  spaced  lines  on  very  mellow  land;  then  at  the  end  of 
two  months  dividing  the  tufts  springing  from  each  grain,  replant- 
ing each  of  these  rooted  shoots  thus  detached;  and  finally  in 
hoeing  and  earthing  up  these  new  plants  many  times  in  such 
manner  as  to  provoke  at  all  the  points  brought  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  earth  the  growth  of  numerous  adventitious 
shoots,  each  of  which  bears  an  ear. 

"It  is,  in  sum,  a  combination  of  'slipping,'  transplanting,  and 
pruning. 

"The  system  is,  in  truth,  not  new,  but  a  very  ancient  one,  used 
immemorially  by  the  Chinese,  and  to  it  is  due  the  enormous  yield 
of  their  fields,  which  have  been  treated  like  gardens. 

"While  our  peasants  throw  broadcast  handfuls  of  grain  on  the 
harrowed  earth,  offering  rich  pasturage  to  pillaging  birds  and 
rodents,  the  Chinaman,  after  furrowing  the  earth  with  his 
wooden  plowshare,  without  turning  it,  crumbles  each  lump 
in  his  hands  till  it  is  like  fine  powder.  This  done,  at  planting 
time  he  walks  slowly  down  each  furrow  carrying  a  grain-drill 
which  is  a  marvel  of  ingenious  simplicity. 

"Picture  to  yourself  two  pointed  plowshares  about  twenty 
inches  apart  and  connected  by  a  transverse  bar  supporting  a 
hopper  filled  with  grain,  from  which  issue  two  slender  bamboo 
tubes  designed  to  conduct  the  grains  so  that  each  will  drop  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  the  shares.  The  diameter  of  each  tube  is  just 
great  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  one  grain  at  a  time  without 
letting  it  drop  until  it  receives  the  impulse  of  a  slight  shock 
given  by  means  of  the  handles  which  complete  the  apparatus. 

"The  sower  pushes  the  drill  in  front  of  him,  inclining  it  now 
to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  in  such  sort  that  each  inclination 
causes  the  issue  of  a  single  seed,  which  is  instantly  prest  under 
by  the  track  of  one  foot  or  the  other.  The  seed-plot  is  thus  made 
in  the  form  of  a  '  quincunx,'  each  planted  grain  being  at  a  distance 
of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  from  its  neighbors  in  every  direction. 

"At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  germination  begins.  When  the 
young  plant  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height,  there  are  a  score  of 
stalks  about  its  stem  each  provided  with  a  fringe  of  rootlets. 
The  farmer  covers  each  with  loose  earth  by  means  of  careful 
hoeing,  thus  raising  the  level  of  the  furrow.  Each  stalk  again 
proliferates,  and  there  are  soon  fifteen  to  twenty  new  stalks 
around  its  stem,  w^hich  detach  themselves.  All  are  the  indirect 
issue  of  a  single  grain,  which  proves  therefore  to  have  been  the 
parent  of  300  to  400  stalks,  each  bearing  an  ear. 

"Transferring  this  method  to  experimental  fields  and  perfect- 
ing it,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  separate  from  the  stem  each 
of  the  primitive  stalklets  with  its  own  roots,  transplant  it,  and 
then  treat  in  the  same  way  each  of  the  new  plants  thus  formed. 

"Thus  Philippe  Miller  planted  a  seed  in  the  experimental 
gardens  at  Cambridge  in  June,  1776;  in  August,  1777,  he  obtained 
as  a  harvest  from  this  single  seed  576,000  seeds.  For  unknown 
reasons  the  experiment  was  not  repeated  until  June  12,  1903. 
On  this  date  our  own  compatriot  Bellenoux  treated  in  this 
manner  twenty  grains  of  wheat  planted  in  one  square  yard  of 
carefully  mellowed  earth.  On  August  9  he  separated  and  re- 
planted the  numerous  stalklets  springing  from  the  earth.  On 
October  8  of  the  same  year,  then  on  March  3  of  the  next  year, 
and  finally  on  May  13  he  repeated  the  operation.  On  July  30, 
1904,  each  of  his  twenty  grains  had  produced  604  clumps  bear- 
ing 28,388  ears,  containing  a  total  of  709,701  grains. 


"This  prodigious  harvest  corresponds  to  a  yield  of  nearly  ihreo 
Ions  to  the  acre." 

To  the  objection  that  this  was  essentially  a  laboratory  method, 
and  therefore  impractical,  it  is  replied  that  recent  experiments 
have  proved  its  success  on  a  large  scale: 

"Toward  the  end  of  October,  1911,  a  Frenchwoman,  Mile. 
Louise  Chevalier,  residing  at  Tiflis,  in  the  C'aucasus,  planted 
one  grain  of  barley.  As  soon  as  the  young  plant  issued  from 
the  soil  it  was  earthed  up  with  care,  and  produced  fifteen  stalks. 
In  February  and  March,  1912,  two  now  earthings  produced 
ninety-nine  stalks.  By  May  12,  the  single  grain  had  produced 
212  stalks,  and  on  June  10  our  compatriot  harvested  236  stalks, 
212  ears,  and  5,300  grains. 

"This  yield  of  530,000  per  cent,  encouraged  her  to  put 
2}4  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  One  of  our  Tiflis  readers, 
to  whom  we  owe  these  interesting  figures,  tells  me  that  the  field 
is  now  (December)  in  its  first  earthing,  and  that  from  a  planting 
of  one  grain  in  a  space  eighteen  inches  square  there  have 
sprung  20,000  clumps,  each  of  twelve  to  fifteen  stalks,  which  will 
be  correspondingly  multiplied  this  spring. 

"Further  still,  an  Algerian  colonist,  Mr.  Bourdiol-Humbert, 
has  been  planting  wheat  and  oats  in  the  same  fields  for  five  years, 
without  the  application  of  manure.  He  makes  his  furrows 
thirty-six  inches  apart  and  plants  the  seeds  therein  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  inches  from  each  other.  Then  he  harrows  the  earth 
constantly,  stirring  the  soil,  destroying  its  parasites,  and  keeping 
it  pulverized.  For  five  years,  without  fertilizing,  without 
distribution  of  crops,  and  wthout  rotation,  he  has  harvested  an 
average  yield  of  1,800  pounds  of  oats  per  acre  and  1,600  of  wheat; 
while  his  neighbor's  yield  was  a  scant  830  pounds  of  oats  and 
500  of  wheat." 

The  writer  concludes  by  warmly  urging  the  undertaking  of 
similar  experiments  in  France,  and  they  would  be  doubtless 
equally  fruitful  of  good  in  America. — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


TO  WARN    LINERS  OF  ICE 

THE  BREAK-UP  of  the  ice  off  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
is  to  be  watched  this  spring  by  a  vessel  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  to  warn  Atlantic  liners  of  possible  danger. 
Every  steamship  will  know  hereafter  just  when  there  are  bergs 
or  ice-fields,  and  how  and  when  they  are  moving.  Last  year 
two  of  our  scout-cruisers  acted  as  ice-patrols  after  the  Titanic 
disaster,  and  this  year  the  dereUct-destroyer  Seneca  and  the 
revenue  cutter  Miami  will  patrol  the  steamship  lanes.  An- 
other sentry  will  also  be  on  duty.  Says  Science  (New  York, 
March  28) : 

"We  learn  from  the  London  Times  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  .  .  .  stationing  a  vessel  for  ice  observation  to  the 
north  of  the  steamship  routes  across  the  North  Atlantic.  In 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  a  special  conference  summoned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  best  means  of  giving 
effect  to  this  recommendation,  it  is  proposed  that  a  vessel  should 
be  stationed  off  the  east  coast  of  North  America  to  the  north 
of  the  steamship  routes  during  the  coming  spring  to  watch  the 
break-up  of  the  ice  and  to  report  its  movement  on  the  way  to 
the  routes.  The  Scotia,  a  whaler,  formerly  employed  in  the 
Scott  Antarctic  Expedition,  has  been  chartered  to  carry  out 
this  work,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  she  will  be  ready  to  leave 
Dundee,  where  she  is  at  present  lying,  about  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  vessel  is  being  fitted  with  a  Marconi  wireless  in- 
stallation having  a  long  range,  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  wireless  stations  in  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor. The  cost  of  the  expedition  will  be  shared  between  his 
majesty's  Government  and  the  principal  Atlantic  steamship 
lines.  In  order  to  make  the  necessary  observations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  of  the  ice,  there  will  be  three  scientific 
observers  in  the  Scotia.  As  the  vessel  will  from  time  to  time  be 
stationary,  it  is  expected  that  these  observers  will  be  able  to 
make  oceanographieal  and  meteorological  observations  as  to 
currents,  etc.,  which  will  be  of  general  scientific  interest,  as 
well  as  of  direct  value  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  Scotia  is  a 
wooden  bark  of  357  tons,  built  at  Drammen  in  1872,  and  is  fitted 
with  an  auxiliary  steam-engine." 
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HALOS. 

HALOS  IN   ROCKS 

Cl'KIOUS  TINY  HALOS  occurring  in  certain  minerals 
are  described  and  discust  by  Prof.  J.  Joly,  one  of  the 
world's  authorities  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  in  the 
Huxley  Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
England.  It  is  published  in  the  new  English  scientific  period- 
ical Bedrock  and  reprinted  in  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment (New  York,  March  1).  Professor  Joly  believes  that  the 
halos  are  due  to  specks  of  radioactive  matter  entangled  in  the 
minerals,  which  have  sent  out,  through  long  ages,  a  bombard- 
ment of  particles  so  small  that  they  travel  straight  through  the 
solid  substance  until  finally  stopt  by  the  atoms  in  their  way. 
The  halo  marks  the  limit  of  their  progress.  Some  interesting 
deductions  are  made  from  all  this  by  Professor  Joly,  who  says: 

"In  certain  minerals,  notably  the  brown  varietj'  of  mica 
known  as  biotite,  the  microscope  reveals  minute  circular  marks 
occurring  here  and  there,  quite  irregularly.  The  most  usual 
appearance  is  that  of  a  circular  area  darker  in  color  than  the 
surrounding  mineral.  The  radii  of  these  little  disk-shaped 
marks  when  well  defined  are  found  to  be  remarkably  uniform, 
in  some  cases  four  hundredths  of  a  millimeter  and  in  others 
three  hundredths,  about.  These  are  the  measurements  in  bio- 
tite. In  other  minerals  the  measurements  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  in  biotite.  Such  minute  objects  are  quite  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  some  rocks  they  are  very  abundant,  indeed 
they  may  be  crowded  together  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken 
the  color  of  the  mineral  containing  them.  They  have  long  been 
a  mystery  to  petrologists. 

"Close  examination  shows  that  there  is  always  a  small  speck 
of  foreign  body  at  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  it  is  often  possi- 
ble to  identify  the  nature  of  this  central  substance,  small  tho 
it  be.  ]Most  generally  it  is  found  to  be  the  mineral  zircon. 
Kow  this  mineral  was  shown  by  Strutt  to  contain  radium  in 
quantities  much  exceeding  those  found  in  ordinary  rock  sub- 
stances. Some  other  mineral  may  occasionally  form  the  nu- 
cleus, but  we  never  find  any  which  is  not  known  to  be  specially 
likely-  to  contain  a  radioactive  substance.  .  .  .  When  the  circle 
is  very  perfect  and  the  central  mineral  clearly  defined  at  its 
center  we  find  by  measurement  that  the  radius  of  the  darkened 
area  is  generally  0.033  millimeter.  It  may  sometimes  be  0.040 
millimeter.  These  are  always  the  measurements  in  biotite. 
In  other  minerals  the  radii  are  a  little  different 

"The  question  arises  whether  the  darkened  area  surrounding 
the  zircon  may  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  radioactive 
substances  contained  in  the  zircon.  The  extraordinarj^  uni- 
formity of  the  radial  measurements  of  perfectly  formed  halos 
(to  use  the  name  bj^  which  they  have  long  been  known)  suggests 
that  they  may  be  the  result  of  alpha  radiation." 

What  "alpha  radiation"  is  and  how  it 'may  account  for  these 
curious  halos  are  thus  explained: 

"It  is  now  well  established  that  a  helium  atom  is  expelled 
from  certain  of  the  radioactive  elements  at  the  moment  of  trans- 
formation. The  helium  atom  or  alpha  raj^  leaves  the  trans- 
forming atom  %\-ith  a  velocity  which  varies  in  the  different  radio- 
active elements,  but  which  is  always  very  great,  attaining  as 


much  as  ...  a  vclocitj'  which,  if  unchecked,  would  carry  the 

atom  round  the  earth  in  less  than  two  seconds 

"When  an  alpha  ray  is  discharged  from  tlic  transroriiiiiig  ele- 
ment into  a  gaseous  medium  its  velocity  is  rapidly  ciiccked  and 
its  energy  absorbed.  ...  A  highly  remarkabh^  fact  was  found 
out  by  Bragg.  The  effect  of  the  atom  tra^•ersed  by  (he  ray  to 
check  the  velocity  of  the  ray  is  independent  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  condition  of  the  atom.  He  meassured  the  'stop- 
ping power'  of  a  medium  by  the  distance  the  ray  can  penetrate 
into  it  compared  with  the  distance  to  which  it  can  penetrate  in 
air.  The  less  the  ratio  the  greater  the  stopping  power.  The 
stopping  power  of  a  substance  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  its  atomic  weight.  The  stopping  power  of  an  atom  is 
not  altered  if  it  is  in  chemical  union  with  another  atom.  The 
atomic  weight  is  the  one  quaUty  of  importance.  The  physical 
state,  whether  the  element  is  in  the  solid,  liquid,  or  ga.seous 
state,  is  unimportant.  And  when  we  deal  with  molecules  the 
stopping  power  is  simply  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  atoms  entering  into  the  mole- 
cule. This  .  .  .  obviously  enables  us  to  calculate  what  the 
range  in  any  substance  of  known  chemical  composition  and 
densitj^  will  be,  compared  with  its  range  in  air." 

This  being  the  ease.  Professor  Joly  points  out,  we  can  at  once 
account  for  the  definite  radius  in  the  halos  as  simply  represent- 
ing the  range  of  the  ray  in  biotite.  The  furthest-reaching  ray 
^vill  define  the  radius  of  the  halo.     He  goes  on: 

"Xow  here  we  possess  a  means  of  at  once  confirming  or  re- 
jecting the  view  that  the  halo  is  a  radioactive  phenomenon  and 
occasioned  by  alpha  radiation;  for  we  can  calculate  what  the 
range  of  these  raj's  will  be  in  biotite,  availing  ourselves  of  Bragg's 
additive  law,  already  referred  to.  When  we  make  this  calcula- 
tion we  find  that  radium  C  just  penetrates  0.033  millimeter  and 
thorium  C  0.040  millimeter.  The  proof  is  complete  that  we 
are  dealing  with  the  effects  of  alpha  rays." 

How  this  phenomenon  may  give  us  some  clue  to  the  age  of 
the  minerals  in  which  it  occurs,  and  also  to  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  earth's  crust  itself,  is  thus  explained: 

"Finally,  there  is  one  very  certain  and  valuable  fact  to  be 
learned  from  the  halo.  The  halo  has  established  the  extreme 
rarity  of  radioactivity  as  an  atomic  phenomenon.  One  and  all 
of  the  speculations  as  to  the  slow  breakdown  of  the  commoner 
elements  may  be  dismissed.  The  halo  shows  that  the  mica  of 
the  rocks  is  radioactively  sensitive.  .  .  .  We  are  evidently  jus- 
tified in  the  beUef  that  had  other  elements  been  radioactive  we 
must  either  find  characteristic  halos  produced  bj'  them,  or  else 
find  a  complete  darkening  of  the  mica.  The  feeblest  alpha  rays 
emitted  by  the  relatively  enormous  quantities  of  the  prevailing 
elements,  acting  over  the  whole  duration  of  geological  time,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  halos  we  have  been  studying 
are  comparatively  young,  must  have  registered  their  effects  on 
the  very  sensitive  minerals. 

"And  thus  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  the  common  ele- 
ments, and,  indeed,  many  which  would  be  called  rare,  are  pos- 
sest  of  a  degree  of  stability  which  has  preserved  them  unchanged 
since  the  beginning  of  geological  time.  Each  unaffected  flake 
of  mica  is  thus  unassailable  proof  of  a  fact  which,  but  for 
the  halo,  would  probably  have  been  for  ever  bej'ond  our 
cognizance." 


Letteils    AiviD   Art 


AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  CARICATURE 


IN  WHAT  may  be  termed  our  new  school  of  cartoonists — 
Robinson,  Minor,  Cesare — one  is  often  reminded  of  a 
French  counterparts,  Forain.  Whether  they  derive  from 
him  or  are  merely  coevals  is  a  problem  yet  to  settle,  Mr.  R. 
L.  Roeder,  who  takes  up  the  question  and  treats  it  in  part  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  is  content  to  call  our  fellow  workers  merely 
"counterparts"  of  the  Frenchman  whom  he  judges  "the  first 
of  li\'ing  caricaturists."  To  compare  him  with  the  American 
group  would,  he  declares,  be  "a  flattering  estimation"  of  them. 
In  the  pages  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  Forain's  drawing  has  for  years 


BLESSING    THE    TROOPS. 
A  few  strokes  picture  regiments.     Forain  "expresses  his  idea  witiiout  a  superfluous  mark. 


been  a  feature  of  the  Monday's  issue.  In  any  assembling  of  his 
work,  as  Mr.  Roeder  points  out,  "one  begins  by  observing  his 
great  respect  for  the  people."  He  was  the  son  of  a  workman, 
and  "no  other  class  is  so  kindly  observed."  This  fellow-feeling 
has  !' provoked  his  finest  conceptions,"  and,  moreover,  it  is  "the 
law  of  his  suggestive  style."     We  read: 

"I  speak  of  sympathy  in  a  caricaturist;  essential  if  his  ridi- 
cule is  to  prove  of  influence.  It  implies  in  this  case  a  profundity 
of  character  above  intellectual  triviality.  In  Forain  it  has 
outgrown  the  barren  province  of  satire  and  emerges  in  a  recent 
series  of  etchings,  executed  at  Lourdes,  in  the  improvisations  of 
an  excited  imagination,  at  last  noble  in  expression;  at  this  point 
the  satirist  passes  away,  burns  himself  out,  and  the  naked  mind 
celebrates  Lourdes  with  all  its  powers  of  compassion,  the  shrine 
where  miracles  are  invoked  to  restore  sick  creatures  from  the 
death  that  would  cure  them ;  but  the  shiver  of  hope  can  not  pass 
his  bitter  pen.  He  gives  them  a  life  of  record,  and  the  work  is 
his  reward ;  because  going  back  to  Rembrandt  nothing  is  so  beau- 
tiful. Yet  they  are  no  mere  story-telling.  The  satire  on  pros- 
perity of  beggars  and  menials  and  drunkards,  the  daily  satire 
which  any  man  can  see  shifting  about  him  through  a  thousand 
shapes  wherever  he  moves,  in  Forain  is  mastered  and  distilled 
into  a  style  caustic  and  reticent  as  his  own  (and  their)  habit  of 
thought.  I  would  suggest  that  in  this  style  the  manner  of  the 
people  is  transubstantiated;  its  noble  irony  is  theirs  as  well 
as  his. 

"If  the  scene  represent  a  crisis,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  dying,  one  is  made  to  feel,  with  awe,  the  insignifi- 
cance of  that  crisis.    For  what  is  it?     Two  haggard  men  stretched 


on  their  backs,  a  man  giving  aid,  a  tender,  impotent  priest  bend- 
ing with  a  ritual  gesture,  behind  him  an  acolyte,  robust  and 
quiet,  waits  patiently  for  the  end  of  the  ceremony;  no  more  than 
that.  Description  usually  magnifies  the  idea  of  death  and  in- 
vests it  with  horror;  here  it  depreciates  it  and  produces  another 
kind  of  terror,  far  subtler,  because  her(;  the  inference  reflects  on 
life.  It  is  as  if  the  artist,  evoking  the  scene,  threw  you  this 
sharply  nonchalant  question:  "Life  being  what  it  is,  what  is 
there  so  terrible  in  death?  Look  there!'  But  this  pity  of  in- 
difference at  the  supreme  moment,  when  the  end  and  the  delivery 
are  in  sight,  becomes  yet  more  keen  when  it  considers  a  scene  in 
which    life,   unrelieved    by  death,    is  the   subject.     You    have 

there  the  drawing  of  the  i)aralytic 
woman.  Three  figures  compose  the 
design,  each  inclining  toward  the 
other.  A  nun  is  standing,  raising 
by  the  arm  an  old  peasant  woman, 
who,  bent  with  age  and  disease, 
rises,  assisted  by  her  husband,  from 
a  wheel  chair.  She  is  the  central 
figure;  we  see  merely  her  back  and 
head,  then  the  stiffened  arms,  sup- 
ported on  either  side;  with  that  the 
whole  story  is  told.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  render  it  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  a  doubtful  expedi- 
ent, and  one  apt  to  miscarry;  but 
it  appears  in  the  few  hurried  lines 
of  her  body  and  in  the  attitudes 
of  her  companions.  Nothing  could 
be  more  troubling  than  Forain's 
observation  at  this  point :  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  solicitude  of 
the  nun  and  that  of  the  man.  It 
is  more  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
artist  than  a  set  eulogy.  The  man's 
eyes  are  on  his  wife;  the  nun's  are 
downcast.  Her  impassive  expres- 
sion is  not  indifference,  tho  if  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  caught  it,  he 
might  think  it  such,  for  he  frowns 
with  distress.  Her  bitter  patience 
has  been  worn  smooth  by  ceaseless  contact  with  the  harshest 
forms  of  suffering;  her  calm  seems  detached  and  unfathom- 
able, and  is  in  so  far  religious;  it  must  impress  a  sufferer; 
certainly  it  excites  the  curiosity  of  an  observer.  If  the  sister 
has  any  thought  at  all,  it  is  evidently  clear,  trained,  and  prac- 
tical; whereas  the  vigorous  peasant  appears  to  us  helpless  as  a 
child,  affectionate  as  a  dog,  bareheaded,  bewildered,  and  doting, 
his  heart  beating  \vith  greedy  hope.  Then  as  you  look  at  the 
old  woman's  shoulders  hung  above  her  silly  head  and  at  her  rigid 
body,  as  searchingly  as  if  the  artist's  scrutiny  were  turned  on 
you,  you  feel  his  question:  What  kind  of  a  life  froze  up  these 
bones?  and  what  in  fact  could  life  mean  to  her,  brutal  and 
exacting,  year  after  year,  without  outlook,  without  ambition, 
driven  only  by  goading  physical  necessity,  by  treacherous  heroes, 
of  reward,  longer  and  drier  and  more  ingeniously  abusive  than 
a  beast's  until  finally  here  we  have  the  end  of  all  effort,  the  con- 
summation of  many  stubborn  impulses,  the  paralytic's  chair, 
this  plank  for  the  living?" 

Forain  has  evolved  a  technical  method,  ample  as  Rembrandt's, 
says  Mr.  Roeder,  by  way  of  critical  appreciation.  "He  expresses 
his  idea  without  a  superfluous  mark;  a  few  sweeping  outlines 
suggest  all  that  he  needs  of  the  figure,  the  several  essential  spots 
complete  the  study."  He  began  by  being  Uteral,  we  are  told, 
and  only  gradually  eliminated  superficialities;  but  "this  syn- 
thetic style  is  always  exact."  "In  one  broad  sweep  of  a  young 
soldier's  arm  at  salute  he  can  put  all  the  dapper  contentment  of 
the  boy;  he  can  stretch  a  beggar's  hand  so  that  it  will  beg  for- 
ever;  he  can  draw  a  politician's  eye,  with  the  good  man  in  bed 
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vast  and  flabby  and  meditative,  so  as  to  transform  the  bedroom 
into  a  senate-hall  and  the  servant  carrying  the  breakfast-tray 
into  an  adoring  public  devouring  the  crumbs."  It  is  only 
technically,  judges  Mr.  Roeder,  that  Forain  and  the  American 
can  be  compared.     Further: 

"Between  him  and  Robinson,  for  instance,  there  is  barely  an 
illusory  likeness,  that  of  their  gallant  style.  There  is,  I  sui)pose, 
an  inhf-rent  restriction  in  all  e.xaggeration  (and  in  particular  of 
the  grotesque)  which  makes  all  cartoonists  alike,  because  all 
are  limited;  certainl.v  it  is  true  that  there  is  more  resemblance 
i)etween  the  drunk  than  the  sober.  But  to  make  technical  power 
the  ground  of  comparison  in  this  case  is  to  compare  two  instru- 
ments about  equally  perfect;  until  the  i)ei'formers  play  upon 
them  there  is  no  great  distinction  to  be  made;  when  they  do, 
unfortunat€>ly  there  is  no  further  reconciliation  possil^le.  The 
high-strung,  nervous  chagrin  of  Forain's  humor  and  the  dry, 
facetious  east  of  Robinson's  are,  to  say  the  least,  heterogeneous. 
No  doubt  comparisons  are  doubly  odious  when  two  caricaturists 
are  pitted  and  the  inference  drawn  with  blood;  but  none  the  less 
selection  breeds. 

"Forain  is  an  excellent  caricaturist,  but  he  is  so  because  he 
is  so  much  more. 

"The  lowest  form  of  caricature  is  that  which  resorts  to  alle- 
gory; the  highest,  that  which  seizes  its  victim  without  violating 
the  shape  of  life;  that  is  legitimate  sorcery.  Consider  in  this 
light  the  American  cartoonists.  How  often  allegory  is  all! 
Roosevelt  at  a  soda-stand,  the  faucets  ticketed  with  his  party 
measures — suffragism,  tariff  reform,  etc. — and  the  question 
What  will  you  have?  Or  the  Mexicans  as  dwarfs  placing  on  a 
powder-barrel,  the  United  States;  or  a  negro  prize-fighter 
cnmching  the  bleached  bones  of  the  vanquished.  The  last  is  a 
subject  treated  by  a  cartoonist  (Robinson,  I  think)  in  the  better 
vein  I  have  indicated.  He  produces  Governor  Foss  in  the  ring 
with  a  fatuous  gesture  deprecating  the  struggle:  'No,  no,  gen- 
tleman, we  can  not  stop  it.'  This  is  nearer  Forain's  manner, 
when  to  have  a  fling  at  a  kindred  subject,  idyllic  love,  he  draws 
the  'Bower.'  A  man  and  woman  have  taken  to  love  the  country; 
they  are  sitting  under  a  trellis  by  the  waterside.  He  sprawls 
blissfully  across  the  table,  holding  her  limp  hand;  she  leans 
back  languidly  on  a  stiff,  unj-ielding  chair;  while  over  the  ya^\'T^ 
she  can  not  suppress  a  decent  fan  is  fluttering.  To  this  scene 
an  empty  siphon  and  two  glasses  stand  witness;  over  it  her 
abandoned  roses  hang  their  heads. 

"Plainly  Forain  is  no  reformer;  he  is  imaginative  and  cynical. 
When  he  draws  a  criminal's  head  in  the  dock  (one  of  the  Anar- 
chists of  a  recent  trial)  his  motto  runs:  '  Please  move.  Inspector; 
the  photographers  can  not  see  me.'  When  he  draws  Jaures,  the 
Socialist  orator  w'ho  has  been  opposing  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  the  projects  of  military  reform  aimed  against  Germany, 


he  puts  him  to  bed  and  introduces  the  maid  with  the  breakfast- 
traj',  saying  devilishly;  'Monsieur  dreamed  all  night  in  (jermau,' 
to  which  Jaures  with  a  guilty  sigh:  'Ah,  yes  I  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  speaking  in  the  Reichstag.'  ■> 
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EVEN    THE    PENNIES    OF    THE    POOR. 

(Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun.) 

The  allegorical  method  domiuating  one  of  the  new  men  among 
American  caricaturists. 

"It  is  useless,  and  it  would  be  unjust,  to  oppose  the  superior 
refinement  of  Forain's  humor  to  that  of  the  Americans;  nor 
do  I  think  that  (tho  the  most  e\ndent)  the  important  consid- 
eration. And  a  conscious  effort  for  re- 
finement always  ends  in  affectation.  No, 
not  refinement,  but  observation.  Does 
an  American  caricaturist  draw  and  ob- 
serve life  like  Hokusai,  for  instance,  the 
'old  man  mad  for  design'  who  died  al- 
most a  centenarian  and  cried  then  that 
if  the  gods  had  but  given  him  ten  years 
more  he  might  have  known  how  to 
draw,  or,  like  Forain  to-day,  whose  eye 
upon  j'ou  is  a  ruthless  inquisition,  wither- 
ing and  dissecting,  in  every  sense  discom- 
posing you,  or,  like  Rembrandt  the  day 
before  j-esterdaj',  inflamed  with  vision? 
These  men  were  forever  studying,  noting, 
inquiring,  consuming  the  world  about 
them ;  they  absorbed  it  with  such  intensity 
that  the  heat  of  their  perception  refined 
it;  and  so  if  their  kind  will  do,  the 
American  caricature  will  refine  itself  in- 
evitably, as  consciously  it  never  will." 


DIFFICULTY    IN    THE    WAY    OF    SCIENTIFIC    SELECTION. 
Chorus  of  Eugenists — "What's  the  matter?" 

— Boardman  Robinson  in  the  N.  Y.   Tribune. 


In  France,  so  we  are  told,  "Forain's 
wit  is  applauded  (as  if  wit  were  genius!) 
and  Forain's  eye  is  feared,  because  the 
dummies  are  recognized  true  to  type." 
For  years  he  has  been  publicly  known 
as  a  caricaturist  and  nothing  else,  but 
his  recent  exhibition  reveals  his  beliefs 
and  "the  man  himself." 
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IMMODEST  COLLEGE  ADVERTISING 

MODESTY  in  doclaring  its  own  virtues  may  he  bad  for 
thf  products  of  commerce,  but  it  sooms  to  be  thought 
jjood  for  colleges.  'At  least  the  officers  of  the  Carncgio 
Foundation  for  the  Attvaucenient  of  Teaching  think  so.  In  their 
latest  n<i>ort  they  observe  that  "any  college  advertising  which 
aims  to  attract  students  to  an  institution  or  to  a  department 
be<'ause  that  institution  or  department  desires  more  students,  is 
almost  sure  to  be  harmful."  Such  a  statement  seems  to  hit  at 
the  roots  of  one  of  the  deep-seated  activities  of  our  college 
administrative  sj^stem,  hut  the  Foundation  is  not  without  the 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  thing  it  reprobates.  A  Western  college 
is  declared  to  include  in  the  biographies  of  its  professors  such 
details  as  their  editorships  of  college  annuals,  class  notes  on  their 
relative  popularity,  degrees  they  are  expected  to  receive,  the 
scholastic  attainments  of  their  wives,  the  number  of  their 
children,  and  finally  their  portraits,  which,  to  the  cynical  Founda- 
tion, "are  ever  unsatisfactory  intellectual  documents."  The 
publicity  bureau,  as  this  critic  sees  it,  tho  it  may  be  helpful,  yet 
."can  be  made  as  sensational  as  the  most  advanced  yellow 
journal  could  desire."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  appears  to 
refuse  to  take  the  Foundation  with  all  the  seriousness  it  claims 
for  itself,  and  facetiously  remarks  that  this  last  characterization 
is  "as  high  a  tribute  as  could  be  paid  to  what  some  unenlightened 
persons  still  regard  as  a  medieval  institution."  The  Evening  Post 
continues  with  citation  and  comment: 

"Alumni  associations  also  come  in  for  a  scoring  on  account 
of  their  efforts  to  recruit  new  students,  and  honorary  degrees  are 
not  exempt  from  blame,  especially  when  a  small  college  confers 
more  of  them  at  a  commencement  than  degrees  incourse 

"  'There  should  be  many  scholarships,'  says  Professor  Ste- 
venson, '  but  they  should  be  granted  not  as  gifts,  but  only  upon 
severe  examination.'  Even  in  the  older  institutions,  which  have 
been  more  careful  than  others  in  using  scholarships  as  a  bait 
for  students,  avers  the  Foundation,  'the  distribution  of  fellow- 
ships in  their  graduate  schools  has .  generallj'  gone  on  merrilj-. 
Without  these  bids,  very  many  graduate  schools  would  be 
entirely  bereft  of  students.'  The  net  result  of  all  this  adver- 
tising is  to  set  forth  every  college  as  superior  to  every  other. 
Each  one  has  a  location  that  is  magnificent,  glorious,  unrivaled, 
or  ideal;  an  equipment  that  is  thoroughly  or  completely  modern, 
remarkable,  excellent,  or  superb;  a  faeultj^  of  experienced, 
cultured,  superior,  distinguished,  leading,  or  inspiring  teachers; 
the  finest  college  spirit  with  the  highest  ideals." 

What  the  Foundation  w^ants  to  see  are  announcements  and 
catalogs  that  are  "sincere,  honest,  and  modest,"  that  present 
facts  rather  than  claims.    To  which  The  Evening  Post  adds: 

"Even  this  will  seem  a  hard  saying  to  many.  To  ask  one 
to  tell  you  his  qualifications  for  a  place,  but  to  be  modest  in 
doing  it,  is  much  like  urging  him  to  win  a  race,  but  to  be  careful 
not  to  over-exert  himself.  Yet  if  an  institution  which  professes 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  ideals  allows  itself  to  forget 
aU  about  them  when  it  takes  to  blowing  its  own  horn,  it  can  hardly 
complain  if,  after  a  while,  the  rest  of  the  w^orld  pays  little  attention 
to  what  it  says  about  them  at  any  time.  A  more  specific  remedy 
for  whatever  is  wTong  in  the  present  situation  is  some  sort  of 
legal  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  term  'college'  or  'university.' 
In  his  report  for  1911,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  transferred  eighteen  institutions  calling  themselves 
colleges  to  his  hst  of  secondary  schools.  His  specialist  in  higher 
education  estimated  that  only  fifty-nine  institutions  were 
granting  degrees  that  were  wholly  acceptable,  and  only  161 
othei's  degrees  that  were  approximately  so.  These  220  institu- 
tions comprized  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  institutions  in  this 
country  calling  themselves  colleges  or  universities.  The  first 
step,  not  only  toward  more  appropriate  college  advertising,  but 
toward  elevating  the  general  tone  of  our  educational  life,  is  the 
separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats." 

Another  sign  that  the  college  fetish  is  on  the  wane  was  shown 
by  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  where  a  writer  recentlj'  held 
that  "not  every  young  man  should  be  lu-ged  to  go  to  college; 
entrance  may  be  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  hopeless  failure." 


THE  LURE   OF  THE  CRIMINAL 

WK  AliE  FILLING  our  heads  with  a  lot  of  sentimental 
non.sense  when  we  take  it  without  question  that  the 
criminal  of  stage  and  fiction  and  the  criminal  of  real 
life  are  one  and  the  same.  Mr.  Artliur  Stringer,  who  kninvs 
something  about  both  types,  having  dealt  with  them  in  real  life 
for  the  sake  of  his  fiction,  declares  they  are  about  as  wide  apart 
as  the  poles.  lie  finds  it  high  time  for  some  one  to  point  out  this 
fact  and  to  stop  the  stultification  of  one's  intelligence  with  such 
beliefs.  The  "crime writers,"  he  reminds  us, have  been  "solemnly 
announcing  themselves  as  realists."  Even  editors  are  beginning 
to  affix  foot-notes  to  say  that  their  crime  stories  are  transcripts 
of  real  life.  A  crime  novel  asserts  that  it  is  an  actual  portrayal 
of  police  conditions.  A  playwright  gets  an  ex-convict  to  form  a 
member  of  the  cast.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  so-called 
realists  fool  the  gullible  among  us  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Stringer 
in  the  New  York  Times  Review  of  Books: 

"I  know  of  one  novelist  who  describes  a  safe-breaking  scene 
wherein  the  master-crook  attaches  a  wire  to  a  chandelier  and  an 
electrode  to  the  end  of  this  wire,  and  by  the  dcliciously  naive 
means  of  a  mere  lighting  circuit  burns  his  way  through  a  pon- 
derous steel  door.  It  would  be  no  more  ridiculous  to  say  that  he 
pried  that  door  off  with  his  fountain  pen.  Another  novehst 
w^ith  an  international  reputation  has  his  villain  sit  on  a  steamer's 
deck  and  quietly  read  at  the  mast-head  an  incoming  wireless 
message.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  of  course,  that  the  pro- 
fessional operator  in  the  wireless  room  is  compelled  to  have 
a  microphone  of  the  most  dehcate  nature  held  close  to  his  ear 
before  he  can  even  pick  up  that  same  incoming  message.  This 
same  villain,  I  take  it,  could  stand  on  the  Singer  Tower  and  hear 
a  hairpin  fall  off  a  bureau  up  in  Albanj\  An  important  feature 
in  a  reigning  'realistic'  crook  play  is  a  Maxim  silencer,  which  is 
used  on  a  revolver,  despite  the  fact  that  a  silencer  can  not  be  and 
never  has  been  attached  to  a  revolver.  In  still  another  Broad- 
way sleuth-play  a  woman  under  suspicion  casually  takes  up 
a  sheet  of  writing-paper  from  the  desk  of  a  man  mysteriously 
murdered.  The  detective  on  the  trail  of  the  offender  holds  up 
this  sheet  to  the  audience,  showing  the  finger-prints  thereon  im- 
prest as  plainly  marked  as  ink  spots.  Now,  the  murdered  gentle- 
man may  or  may  not  have  had  the  hobby  of  inditing  his  corre- 
spondence on  chemically  sensitized  note-paper.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lady  under  suspicion  may  have  been  opening  a  tin 
of  printer's  ink  in  one  of  the  rooms  off-stage.  But  without  one 
of  these  two  extremelj'  remote  contingencies  the  overconvenient 
appearance  of  those  nice  black  blots  must  be  accepted  as  either 
absurd  or  miraculous." 

These  are  perhaps  only  absurdities  sho^ving  how  shallow  is  the 
author's  real  knowledge  of  crime.  His  portrayal  of  the  criminal 
himself,  Mr.  Stringer  avers,  is  a  more  open  and  offensive  sin: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  romantic  criminal.  By  this  I 
mean  that  there  is  no  romance  about  professional  crime.  There 
is  no  Raffles  in  real  hfe.  As  McClusky  once  said  down  at  Police 
Headquarters:  'A  crook  is  a  crook  at  heatt.  Day  or  night, 
drunk  or  sober,  he  is  swayed  bj^  his  criminal  instincts.' 

"The  playwright  who  exploits  crime  loves  to  have  his  hero  bad 
only  nor'-nor'-east.  When  the  wind  is  in  the  other  quarter  he 
is  the  gentlest  of  lovers  and  the  most  impeccable  of  characters. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  book  criminal.  Even  his  felonies  are 
prompted  by  a  supposedly  ameliorating  love  of  adventure.  He 
follows  the  gentle  art  of  burglary  for  the  thrill  that's  in  it.  He 
likes  the  game  for  the  game's  sake.  He  makes  house-breaking  and 
highway  robbery  lose  half  their  evil  by  losing  all  their  grossness. 
He  seduces  you  into  the  belief  that  it's  quite  fit  and  proper  for 
him  to  take  toll  of  the  overjeweled  ladies  who  are  enjoying  the 
same  week-end  with  him  in  the  same  country  house,  or  to  exact 
midnight  largesse  from  the  altogether  unsympathetic  jeweler  who 
has  not  appreciated  his  devil-may-care  audacities,  his  good  breed- 
ing, and  his  languidly  enunciated  epigrams.  We  remember 
that  it's  only  human  to  sympathize  -with  the  bad  and  tolerate 
the  good.  We  follow  our  fiction-made  villain  through  his  round 
of  denatured  adventures;  we  feel  that  he  is  being  true  to  some 
wider  scheme  of  things  than  the  trivial  laws  that  he  is  breaking; 
we  like  to  witness  his  leap  through  the  paper  hoops  of  the  tem- 
poral while  swayed  by  those  emotions  which  we  regard  as  eternal. 
We  watch  him  in  a  pink  light,  or  we  see  him  stalk  through  his 
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chapters  like  a  Christy  illustration,  and  we  imagine  that  we  have 
at  last  come  face  to  face  with  the  somber  and  true  side  of  this 
seamy  life  of  ours.  But  lie's  no  more  the  real  criminal  of  to-day 
than  is  Ali  Baba  or  Robin  Hood  of  yesterday.  And  his  adven- 
tures are  no  more  actual  criminal  life  than  were  the  adventures 
of  the  Forty  Thieves.  You  are  really  eating  pink  gumdrops  and, 
from  their  color,  imagining  them  raw  beef. 

"The  habitual  criminal  is  alwajs  a  defective.  If  he  is  not  a 
weakling  physically,  he's  a  weakling  mentally.  His  ranks  are 
recruited  from  incompetents  and  degenerates.  His  mind  may 
not  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  man's  in  many  respects,  but  it 
is  a  mind  that  is  either  stupid  and  narrow  on  the  one  hand  or 
passionate  and  uncontrolled  on  the  other.  He  has  a  craving 
for  alcohol,  for  drugs,  or  for  artificial  and  unhealthy  excitement. 
Only  too  often  his  spirit  has  been  further  brutalized  by  the 
cruelties  of  jail  punishment.  He  is  a  man  of  no  settled  place  of 
abode,  no  knowledge  of  trade,  and  no 
desire  for  honest  work;  no  technical 
equipment  for  earning  his  Ii\ing;  no 
place  in  the  industrial  scheme  of 
things.  He  is  a  graduate  in  idleness, 
who  will  live  off  a  woman  if  he  is  able 
to,  blackjack  an  invalid  if  need  be, 
sleep  in  verminous  lodging-houses, 
and  poison  his  own  enfeebled  body 
with  fusel-oil  whiskj'.  Inspector 
Schmittberger  once  told  how  even 
Monk  Eastman  begged  to  be  put  in 
a  cell  because  he  didn't  have  a  gun 
and  the  Kellys  were  after  him. 
'When  I'd  thrown  him  out  of  the 
station-house,'  Schmittberger  said, 
'he  slunk  into  a  hallway  and  went 
to  his  kennel  by  way  of  the  roofs.' 
And,  as  this  same  Inspector  has 
pointed  out,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
no  more  enters  into  the  make-up  of 
the  East  Side  criminal  than  does  the 
respect  for  women  or  the  Avill  to  work. 
As  Schmittberger  put  it,  he's  usually 

acadet  out  of  work 

"The  last  time  I  was  down  at  Po- 
lice Headquarters  I  happened  to  see 
a  burglar  who  had  become  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  in  the  evening 
papers.  This  devil-may-care  robber, 
whose  newspaper  description  had 
e.xcited  such  sympathy  among  dove- 
eyed  ladies,  was  being  put  through 
his  Identification  Bureau  examina- 
tion, mugged  and  measured.  I 
watched  him  take  off  his  poor  old, 
run-ever,  gaping-toed  shoes  to  get 

ready  for  the  Bertillon  measurements.  There  were  no  soles  or 
•  feet  left  to  his  socks.  He  was  not  terrified,  but  just  pathetically 
ill-nourished  and  ill-clothed  and  anemic  and  unclean  and  sunken- 
cheeked.  His  teeth  were  bad  and  his  vapid  blue  eyes  were  fool- 
ish-looking. His  whole  life  was  foolish,  just  as  his  commitment 
for  so  many  years  up  the  river  must  have  struck  the  presiding 
judge  as  foolish,  if  that  judge  was  a  man  of  thought." 

This  is  one  of  the  ways,  as  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum  found  out, 
that  the  public  loves  to  be  fooled.  And  we  love  it,  adds  Mr. 
Stringer,  because  "under  the  veneer  of  civilization  exist  our 
racial  and  elemental  passions."     Further: 

"As  Felix  Adler  has  said,  the  criminal  instinct  is  more  deeply 
rooted  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  us  survives  an  older  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  adventure.  It  crops  out  in  childhood,  when 
the  healthy-bodied  boy  aches  to  be  a  pirate  or  a  Deadwood  Dick. 
Then,  as  life  becomes  more  restricted,  we  have  a  greater  weakness 
for  the  audacity  of  man  rebelling  against  powers  older  and  greater 
than  himself.  The  more  we  are  hemmed  in  by  law,  the  more  we 
like  the  man  who  can  defj'  what  we  have  to  respect.  The  core 
of  romance  is  peril.  There  is  a  zest  in  uncertainties.  The 
romantic  criminal  unmasks  our  potentialities.  ...  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  literature  of  the  world  is  about  its  wicked  people, 
from  Adamand  Cain  down  to  the  'Iliad' and  AH  Babaand  Shakes- 
peare and  Hugo  and  Stevenson.  But  there  is  much  wTitten  about 
the  wicked  that  will  never  be  literature,  and  the  first  and  greatest 
reason  whj'  it  can't  be  literature  is  because  it  isn't  true.  It  is 
neither  true  to  humanity  nor  true  to  facts." 


RECORDING  THE  INDIAN'S  MUSIC 

THE  FAD  OF  "RAG-TIME"  has  set  going  all  sorts  of 
speculations  and  theories  regarding  its  origin.  Most 
people  instinctively  assign  it  to  the  negro;  but  tho 
Indian  also,  according  to  Miss  Natalie  Curtis,  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  hand  in  it.  The  sj'ncopation,  which  is  a  predominent 
feature  of  all  rag-time,  as  she  observes  in  The  ('rtiftuman,  "is 
an  absolutely  essential  element  in  the  songs  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  many  tribes."  Miss  Curtis,  who  is  an  authority 
on  the  music  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  insinuates  that  here,  indeed, 
may  be  the  ultimate  source  of  this  peculiar  rhythm,  for  "doubt- 
less the  negroes  in  the  South  heard  the  tom-tom  and  the  sharply 
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INDIANS    SINGING    FOR    UNCLE    SAM. 

The  figures  from  the  reader's  left  are  the  recording  operator.  Geoffrey  O'Hara,  the  chiefs.  Medicine 
Owl,  Big  Top,  and  Long  Time  Sleep,  of  Glacier  National  Park  Reservation. 


accentuated  rhythms  of  Indian  song  from  the  surrounding 
tribes  with  whom  th^y  mixt  to  some  extent  prior  to  the  removal 
of  the  Southern  Indians  to  Indian  Territorj'." 

In  connection  with  this  insistent  inquiry,  if  for  no  higher 
motive,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  Mr.  Geoffrey  O'Hara, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Interior  Department  at  "Washington 
to  record  the  tribal  songs  and  music  of  all  American  Indians, 
began  his  work  in  New  York  City  by  taking  his  first  phonographic 
records  of  the  songs  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  who  were  here  on  a 
visit  from  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana.  Musical  America 
(New  Y'ork)  gives  these  statements: 

"During  the  stay  of  the  red  men  in  New  York,  Mr.  O'Hara  ia 
having  them  sing  into  phonographs,  and  the  records  will  be  sent 
on  to  Washington  to  be  put  in  the  Government  archives,  thereby 
preserving  for  all  time  the  music  of  the  original  Americans,  who 
are  rapidlj'  passing  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

"The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  Indians  singing  to  the 
phonographs  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O'Hara.  The  Indians 
could  hardly  grasp  the  idea  at  first  of  how  they  oould  sing  into 
a  tin  horn  and  thereby  record  their  music.  After  the  first  song 
had  been  sung,  however,  the  reproduction  was  given  them  in  a 
few  minutes  and  the  magic  of  the  operation  was  beAvildering 
to  them.  They  thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
wonders  they  have  seen  since  their  invasion  of  Greater  New 
York.  Mr.  O'Hara  will  have  them  sing  daily  to  his  phonograph 
while  the  Indians  are  in  New  York." 


V 


LIFTING  THE  BAN  ON  THE  THEATER 


THK  TRAUl  llON'Ali  HOSTILITY  to  the  theater  held 
so  loiiK  by  the  Chureli  has  withiu  the  past  few  weeks  been 
impugned  in  rehgious  gatherings  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  The  Methodist  denomination  have  formerly  been  par- 
ticularly determined  in  their  stand,  and  successive  General  Con- 
ferences ha\e  refused  to  rescind  the  disciplinary  regulation  frown- 
ing upon  attendance  at  theatrical  entertainments.  Yet  in  a 
recent  annual  conference  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Prof.  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  a  prominent  Methodist  layman,  is  reported  to 
have  "e.xprest  in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of  the  rule  in  ^the 
Book  of  DiscipUne,  which  puts  under  formal  ban  the  practise  of 
theater-going."  The  Congregationalist  (Boston),  which  calls 
attention  to  this  fact,  thinks  that  "the  raising  anew  of  the 
question  by  Professor  Rogers  may  indicate  another  attempt  at 
the  next  (leneral  Conference  to  secure  the  removal  of  this  ob- 
jectionable clause."     And  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  other  efforts: 

"This  same  general  subject  was  agitated  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Free  Church  Council  of  Great  Britain  in  Newcastle,  when 
a  prominent  delegate  argued  earnestly  that  no  formal  attitude  of 
opposition  should-be  taken  by  the  churches  to  the  theater,  when 
such  an  attitude  was  contradicted  so  openly  and  constantly 
by  many  members  of  the  churches.  In  Chicago  the  Methodist 
ministers  have  devoted  a  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.". 

The  Congregationalist  also  prints  in  the  same  issue  an  article 
by  Prof.  Henry  H.  Walker,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
who  points  out  the  wholesome  influence  of  certain  plays  which 
have  been  running  successfully  in  recent  years  in  a  number  of 
American  cities.  He  mentions  "The  Servant  in  the  House," 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  and  "The  Dawn  of  a 
To-morrow,"  and  believes  that  this  class  of  plays  "should  have 
the  recognition  of  those  who  stand  for  the  higher  life  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  general  position  of  Christians  should 
be  one,  not  of  total  abstinence,  but  of  wise  discrimination."  He 
declares  that  the  theater  "is  vindicating  its  right  to  be  counted, 
not  simply  as  an  educational  agency,  but  as  an  agency  making 
for  righteousness  and  social  justice,"  adding: 

"That  the  theater  renders  this  ministry  in  its  own  way,  differ- 
ent from  the  way  of  organized  reUgion,  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
for  it  makes  an  appeal  to  multitudes  whom  the  Church  and 
kindred  movements  seldom  if  ever  reach.  There  never  was 
needed  more  than  to-day  the  spirit  of  just  discrimination  in  the 
judgment  passed  upon  the  theater  by  the  Church.  That  which 
is  corrupt  in  it  should  be  unqualifiedly  condemned.  Plays  that 
are  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decency  should  be  driven  to  cover 
by  an  aroused  pubHc  sentiment.  But  just  as  truly  should  the 
good  and  uphfting  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
good  men.  It  ought  to  become  more  and  more  profitable  to  serve 
the  public  wath  that  which  elevates  taste  and  ministers  to  the 
creation  of  ideals.  It  ought  to  be  made  financially  hazardous  to 
attempt  anything  else.  The  theater  is  the  public's  servant,  not 
its  master.  It  caters  to  public  demands.  It  thrives  on  the 
pubUc's  purse.  We,  the  pubhc,  may  have  what  we  want,  when 
we  want  it,  and  when  we  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  for  it,  not 
in  coin,  but  in  discrimination,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  evil, 
in  sympathetic  support  of  the  good.  The  problem  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  The  size,  character,  ideals,  and  spirit  of  the  local 
community  are  vital  factors  involved.  Still,  any  community 
which  has  enough  of  religion  and  morality  to  support  schools 
and  churches  can  also  unite  in  the  creation  and  support  of 
healthful  amusement  for  all  of  its  citizens." 

The  editor  declares  that  he  is  in  "hearty  accord"  with  the 
principle  of  cooperation  advocated  by  the  theological  professor, 
saying: 

!'The  dramatic  element  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 


instincts,  is  so  capable  when  wisely  guided,  not  only  of  furnishing 
the  needed  recreation  for  multitudes  engaged  in  monotonous  toil, 
but  of  being  made  subservient  to  moral  ends,  that  to  denounce 
and  taboo  all  its  manifestations  is  unreasonable  and  injudicious. 
Most  churches  of  our  own  order  have  frankly  admitted  that  the 
uncompromising  attitude  toward  the  theater,  which  circum- 
stances might  have  justified  in  former  times,  cannot  wisely  be 
held  to-day.  Indeed,  many  modern^parish  houses  are  built  with 
stages  and  footlights  and  other  provision  for  an  occasional  enter- 
tainment of  the  dramatic  order,  and  in  chapels  and  Sunday-school 
rooms  plays  are  frequently  given  and  considered  a  legitimate 
part  of  the  Church's  ministry  to  the  social  life  of  the  community. 
"With  such  marked  recognition  within  the  Church  of  the 
dramatic  instinct,  and  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  Church 
members  attending  the  theater,  at  least  occasionally,  formal 
action  discountenancing  the  theater  seems  perilously  close  to 
hypocrisy.  Far  better  is  it  for  the  Church  to  bring  its  influence 
to  bear  in  all  legitimate  ways,  to  banish  demorahzing  plays  and 
to  prevent  the  theater  from  becoming  so  purely  commerciaUzed 
that  it  will  pander  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  humanity.'! 

Certain  cities  are  mentioned  as  doing  useful  pioneer  work: 

"The  old  city  of  Northampton  in  ^lassachusetts  is  this  year 
trying  out  an  interesting  experiment  in  undertaking  to  control 
as  a  municipality  the  theatrical  performances  offered  the  pubUc. 
The  generosity  of  a  prominent  citizen,  the  cooperation  of  the  city 
authorities,  and  the  interest  and  assistance  of  Smith  College 
professors  have  made  it  possible  to  organize  a  group  of  actors  and 
actresses  recruited  from  different  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
now  known  as  the  Northampton  Players.  Thej-  make  their 
home  in  the  city,  are  recognized  socially,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
contributors  to  the  better  life  of  the  city  in  some  such  way  as 
the  pubUc  school  teachers  are  serving  it. 

"Every  week  a  new  play  is  brought  on,  the  character  of  which 
is  satisfactory  to  discriminating  supporters  of  the  movement  and 
which  at  the  same  time  is  attractive  and  popular  enough  to  insure 
good  audiences  from  night  to  night.  These  players  themselves 
like  this  more  permanent  and  normal  relationship  to  the  com- 
munity better  than  they  do  the  nomadic  life  of  average  stage 
folk.  The  rates  are  reasonable  and  the  response  from  factory 
workers  and  other  manual  laborers,  some  of  whom  have  hitherto 
squandered  their  earnings  and  time  on  cheap  picture  shows,  is 
gratifying.  This  Northampton  experiment  has  reached  the 
point  where  its  value  both  in  furnishing  legitimate  entertainment 
and  in  bringing  all  classes  of  citizens  together  in  profitable  contact 
with  one  another  is  evident.  In  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  largely  through 
the  initiative  of  a  Congregational  minister.  Rev.  J.  D.  Dingwell, 
a  civic  theater  has  just  been  opened. 

"No  earnest  Christian  will  frequent  or  countenance  the  theater 
that  impairs  his  spiritual  life  or  chills  his  zeal  in  Christian  service. 
Its  value  to  him  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  diversion  is  not  un- 
Uke  that  of  a  good  novel.  But  the  earnest^Christian  will  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  young  people  may  not 
have  enough  discrimination  to  use  the  theater  without  being 
harmed  by  it.  To  prevent  such  deterioration  of  character 
through  estabUshing  in  young  fives  habits  of  self-restraint  and  a 
loyalty  to  the  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  and  all  other 
difficult  matters  is  the  duty  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  should  be  ready  to  recognize  and  aid  the  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  and  the  workers  for  social  betterment  who 
are  striving  to  make  the  theater  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to 
America." 

The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  speaking  of  the  farewell  per- 
formances Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is  now  giving  in  London, 
observes : 

"A  glowing  appreciation  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  appeared 
in  The  Daily  News  recently  from  the  pen  of  "A.  G.  G.,'  in  which 
the  great  actor's  peculiar  quality  is  exprest  in  a  single  sentence: 
'He  is  a  morafist  before  he  is  an  actor,"  wrote  Mr.  Gardiner; 
'a  spiritual  influence  more  than  an  artistic  satisfaction.'  An 
actor  may  not  only  be  a  Christian,  but  a  teacher  of  Christian 
truth  as  well." 
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A  SAINTHOOD  OF  SCIENCE 

To  MAN  has  been  given  "a  triple  gospel— of  his  soul,  of 
his  goods,  of  his  body."  These  words  of  Sir  William 
Osier's  naturally  bring  the  query,  what  should  be  "the 
attitude  of  the  C'hurch  toward  the  gospel  of  the  body,  toward 
the  men  who  have  given  us  this  gospel?"  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York,  and  a  paleontologist  of  note,  puts  this  question 
in  The  Churchman  (New  York,  Prot.  Epis.),  and  answers  it  by 
declaring  that  there  should  be  a  statue  of  Louis  Pasteur  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Di- 
vine, and  that  we  should  "insti- 
tute a  new  order  of  sainthood" 
for  men  who,  like  him,  "showed 
the  way  to  the  physical  redemp- 
tion of  man."  Some  such  tribute, 
thinks  Dr.  Osborn,  would  have 
been  rendered  to  Pasteur  if  he 
had  lived  in  "the  early  centuries 
of  the  Church  before  there  had 
arisen  anj'  divorce  between  the 
study  of  aature  and  the  matters 
of  the  spirit,"  and  "had  won  the 
love  of  his  generation  and  the 
reverence  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions by  his  mighty  works." 
And  the  writer  adds: 


"Our  belief  to-day  is  that  Pas- 
teur should  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
the  profound  and  intimate  rela- 
tion which  must  develop  between 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  re- 
Hgious  hfe  of  man,  between  our 
present  and  future  knowledge  of 
nature  and  the  development  of 
our  rehgious  conceptions  and 
beUefs." 

Not  that  Professor  Osborn  is 
here  propounding  any  new  the- 
ory. He  quotes  St.  Augustine 
and  Dante  to  show  their  "theol- 
ogy was  imbued  with  a  deeplj' 
theistic  view  of  nature."  But 
since  their  days 


ural  processes  which  in  their  superficial  view  appear  relentless, 
cruel,  wholly  inexolicable,  as  part  of  a  possibly  Ix-ncfici-ni  order 
of  tilings;  he  again  revealed  through  his  profound  insight, 
through  his  unparalleled  toil,  di-scouragement,  and  even  scorn 
on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries,  deeper  laws  which  are  benefi- 
cent, i)r<)tecti\e,  and  restorative  in  action.  He  was  the  evan- 
gelist of  Osier's  'third  gospel': 

"  'And  the  third  gospel,  the  gospel  of  his  body,  which  brings 
man  into  relation  with  nature — a  true  evangelion,  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  conquest  beside  which  all  others  sink  into  insignificance — 
is  the  final  concjuest  of  nature,  out  of  which  has  come  man's 
redemption  of  man.'  " 

And  this  brings  the  final  question  regarding  the  recognition 

of  such  service: 


HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN, 
Who  suggests  a  new  order  of  sainthood  for  men  like  Pasteur 


"Should  we  not  institute  a  new 
order  of  sainthood  for  men  like 
Pasteur?  (Jould  we  find  one  more 
eminent  for  consecration,  i)iety, 
and  service  in  life  and  character 
than  this  devout  investigator? 
Entrance  to  this  order  would  be 
granted  to  those  who  through  the 
study  of  nature  have  extended 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
have  bestowed  incomparable 
blessings  on  the  human  race, 
have  relieved  human  suffering, 
have  saved  or  prolonged  human 
life.  Would  not  a  statue  of  Louis 
Pasteur  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  proclaim  the 
faith  of  the  modern  Church  that 
the  two  great  historic  movements 
of  Love  and  of  Knowledge,  of 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual,  and 
the  physical  well-being  of  man, 
are  harmonious  parts  of  a  single 
and  eternal  truth?  On  the  base 
of  such  a  statue  might  be  in- 
scribed the  Avords  written  at  the 
most  perplexing  period  of  Pas- 
teur's Hfe:  '"    «*t 

"  'God  grant  that  by  my  per- 
severing labors  1  may  bring  a 
little  stone  to  the  frail  and  ill- 
assured  edifice  of  our  knowledge 
of  those  deep  mysteries  of  Life 
and  Death  where  all  our  intel- 
lects have  so  lamentably  failed.'  " 


"the  Church  has  passed  through 

a  verj'  critical  period  of  skepticism  as  regards  nature.  This  is 
perhaps  an  original  view  of  skepticism,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
evading  its  application;  if"  nature  represents  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  to  be  blind  to  its  interpretation  is  a  form  of 
skepticism — devout  and  well  intentioned  tho  it  may  be.  ...  If 
the  laws  of  nature  are  manifestations  of  the  di\ane  power  and 
wisdom,  as  we  proclaim  in  our  services,  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  these  law-s  should  not  be  hesitant,  defensive,  or 
apologetic,  but  active,  receptive,  and  aggressive. 

"Considered  in  this  way,  the  great  scientific  inquiry  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far  from  being  regarded 
as  destructive,  is  a  constructive,  purifying,  and  regenerating 
movement;  it  takes  us  back  to  the  lost  faith  of  our  fathers,  a 
faith  which  spiritualized  the  Old  Testament,  a  faith  w'hich  finds 
in  nature  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  order  of  things.  If  New- 
ton opened  to  us  the  new  heavens,  Darwin  showed  us  the  new 
earth,  Pasteur  show^ed  the  way  to  the  physical  redemption  of 
man.  If  we  w^ere  to  rewrite  the  Litany  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, for  the  passage  'From  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us,'  we  should  read,  'From  ignorance  of  thy  laws 
and  disobedience  of  thy  commands,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  " 

From  the  standpoint  of  "this  older  teaching  of  Augustine 
and  Dante,"  according  to  Dr.  Osborn, 

"The  life  work  of  Louis  Pasteur  was  more  than  humanitarian, 
it  was  more  than  scientific,  it  was  rehgious.     He  regarded  nat- 


CHANGING  A  CHURCH 
NAME — Many  persons  are  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  sound 
of  their  own  names,  but,  so  it  is  pointed  out,  most  of  these 
dissatisfied  ones  "have  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  not  to 
make  themsehes  ridiculous  before  their  neighbors  and  friends 
by  changing  their  names  from  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson  to 
something  more  high-sounding  and  aristocratic."  A  parallel 
to  the  disgruntled  minority  is  found  by  G.  Monroe  Royce  in 
the  section  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  wish  to 
change  their  name  to  "The  Holy  CathoUc  Church  of  America." 
The  diocese  of  Cahfornia  has  indeed  voted  for  this  change.  In 
The  Independent  Mr.  Roj^ee  writes: 

"The  leader  of  this  movement  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  clergy- 
man with  English  orders,  who  has  not  been  a  dozen  years  in 
this  country,  and  who  is  still  a  'British  subject.'  This  gentle- 
man is  carrying  on  a  most  active,  vigorous,  and  mihtant  'cam- 
paign for  the  change  of  name,'  to  use  his  own  words,  and  is  ask- 
ing the  public  to  subscribe  to  his  war  chest.  He  has  circular- 
ized the  whole  clerical  body  of  the  Church,  and  has  succeeded, 
so  it  seems,  in  capturing  the  diocese  (California)  in  which  he 
is  at  present  residing,  and  he  has  aeeomphshed  this  result  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese.  He  must 
therefore  be  an  opponent  worthy  of  respect,  whatever  one  may 
think  of  his  propaganda.  The  leader  of  this  agitation  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  was  also  a  'priest'  with  English  orders  and  with- 
out  American   citizenship.     But   this   distinguished   doctor   of 
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divinity  is  no  long»<r  in  orders  and  haa  left  the  country.  .  .  . 
'•Th»'s»<  men  unt  not,  of  coursf,  t-onsdous  of  anything  like 
disloyalty  to  tliis  historic  Aiiifrican  Church;  thi-y  arc  wiinply 
out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  the  American  people,  which  has 
little  patience  with  such  ecclesiastical  tomfoolery. 

"The  American  people  have,  once  for  all,  accorded  to  a  cer- 
tain Christian  Church  orfjauization  the  name  Catholic,  and  they 
base  at  the  same  tilue  accorded  to  all  other  Christian  Churches 
the  comprehensive  appellation  of  Protestant,  and  all  King 
(Jeortri'S  horses  and  all  King  George's  men  can't  pull  these  two 
names  down  from  the  places  which  have  been  assigned  them 
by  this  common  consent.  This  may  be  the  result  of  ignorance, 
and  these  agitators  may  know  much  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
about  the  proper  meaning  of  Catholic  and  Protestant.  But 
illiterate  as  this  verdict  of  the  American  people  may  be,  it  is  a 
final  judgment,  and  I  advise  these  very  superior  persons  to  accept 
it  and  cease  making  themselves  a  nuisance  and  the  Episcopal 
ChiiTch  ridiculous." 


MR.  MORGAN  AS  A  CHURCHMAN 

ALL  THE  CRITICISM  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  stilled 
/-A  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of  his  church  activi- 
-*-  -^  ties.  As  a  financier,  of  course,  he  represented  all  that 
to  the  trust-breaker  is  anathema.  But  his  rector  and  his  [bishop 
have  a  personal  story  to  tell  that  will  not  be  uninteresting  even 
to  those  who  find  a  flaw  in  his  other  activities.  From  the  Rev. 
Karl  Reiland,  rector  of  St.  George's,  New  York,  we  learn  that 
none  of  Mr.  Morgan's  manifold  interests  in  the  world  of  high 
finance  ever  minified  his  interest  and  attention  to  religious 
duty.  He  worshiped  weekly  in  St.  George's  when  in  the  city, 
passed  the  collection  plate  there,  and,  indeed,  "he  was  the  most 
approachable  of  men  whenever  anything  pertaining  to  religion 
and  the  church  required  his  attention."  He  was  never  a  talker; 
nor  was  he  very  patient  with  those  who  liked  long- draw^n-out 
discussion  of  irrelevant  matters.  But  "he  was  always  generous 
to  every  project  that  required  financial  assistance,  or  the  trained, 
far-seeing  observation  of  a  comprehensive  mind."  If,  in  the 
councils  of  the  church,  he  seldom  addrest  the  chair  himself, 
observes  Mr.  Reiland,  it  was  "because  of  humility  rather  than 
shyness,"  but  "no  one  and  nothing  escaped  his  observation,  or 
failed  to  receive  his  criticism  or  encouragement  as  the  matter 
deserved."  In  The  Outlook  (April  12)  Mr.  Reiland  writes 
further: 

"Mr.  Morgan's  devotion  to  religion  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  St.  George's  Church,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a  lifelong 
member,  and  which,  as  an  institutional  church,  represents  his 
idea  of  applied  Christianity.  He  became  a  vestryman  in  1868, 
junior  w^arden  in  1885,  and  senior  warden  in  1890,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  No  one  knows  the  extent  of 
his  generosity  in  and  about  St.  George's.  He  was  regularly 
at  the  Sunday  morning  service  when  in  this  country,  and  al- 
ways took  up  the  collection  in  the  center  aisle.  On  communion 
Sunday  he  remained  to  receive  communion.  He  followed  every 
word  of  the  service  and  sermon  with  devout  attention,  and 
the  present  rector  is  thankful  for  his  habit  of  giving  wise  and 
helpful  criticisms  of  services,  sermons,  and  general  parochial 
policy. 

"  He  came  early  to  the  church,  eagerly  mounting  the  steps,  spe- 
cially animated  with  a  kind  of  youthful  joy  when  surrounded 
by  the  members  of  his  family.  After  putting  aside  hat  and 
coat,  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  broad  aisle  greeting  every 
one  who  cared  to  speak  to  him,  rich  and  poor  alike,  or  take  his 
stand  with  the  parish  clergy  near  the  entrances  to  welcome  the 
gathering  worshipers.  Mr.  Morgan  has  frequently  said  that, 
next  to  his  immediate  family,  nothing  on  earth  was  so  dear  to 
his  heart  as  St.  George's  Church. 

"His  warm-hearted  personality,  his  cordial  hand-clasp,  wall 
be  missed,  as  greatly  as  they  were  eagerly  looked  for,  by  hun- 
dreds to  whom  they  meant  no  less  than  encouragement  in  a  com- 
mon faith  and  the  blessing  of  a  friend.  He  did  not  like  to  place 
a  contribution  in  the  collection  plate  'to  be  seen  of  men,'  but 
often  sent  his  gifts  privately.  Tho  he  liked  especially  a  certain 
pew,  and  sat  in  it  when  he  found  it  vacant,  he  was  glad  to  feel 
that  the  size  of  the  congregation  sometimes  forced  him  to  sit 


elsewhere,  and  prided  himself  upon  being  the  warden  of  a  really 
free  church." 

Mr.  Morgan's  religious  feeling  found  iLs  outlet  chiefly  in 
music.  The  rector  of  St.  George's  has  some  interesting  facts 
to  narrate: 

"He  was  enthusia.stic  for  congregational  singing,  urging  that 
all  music,  and  especially  the  hymns,  should  be  selected  to  that 
end.  His  knowledge  of  hymns  was  remarkable,  even  to  the 
choice  of  tunes,  and  the  custom  of  always  using  certain  tunes 
with  the  hymns  in  the  .services  at  St.  George's  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  his  interest.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  choice  of  hymns.  Altho  I  had  known  Mr. 
Morgan  for  several  years,  my  first  conference  with  him  when 
I  came  here  was  largely  about  St.  George's  music.  He  said, 
'Please  do  not  change  our  hymn-singing  till  you  know  our 
method.  When  I  don't  like  a  hymn  tune,  I  always  sit  down.' 
I  never  saw  him  sit  down.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
Centennial  Chapel  last  fall,  he  came  from  his  office  Saturday 
afternoons  and  entered  the  chapel  alone.  As  soon  as  I  learned 
of  this  habit  I  used  to  go  over  regularly  to  meet  him  there. 
Sometimes  I  found  him  kneeling  in  prayer,  or  reading,  or  sing- 
ing a  hymn  without  organ,  and  alone.  He  seemed  as  happy 
as  a  child  if  I  sent  for  one  of  our  organists  to  play  tho  hymns  for 
us.  He  would  stand  in  the  chancel  singing  and  beating  the 
time,  with  book  in  hand,  thoroughly  enjoying  every  moment. 
The  doors  were  always  closed — no  one  but  the  aged  sexton  and 
myself  knew  that  the  great  master  of  men  and  things  was  wor- 
shiping in  the  temple. 

"His  last  words  as  the  steamer  left  the  pier  on  January  7  were: 

"  'Watch  over  dear  old  St.  George's.' 

"Mr.  Morgan  has  been  called  a  'broad  churchman,'  and  so 
he  was,  very  broad  and  deep.  His  was  not  the  breadth  of  ex- 
tended thinness,  but  breadth  with  depth.  He  disliked  any  but 
the  plainest,  heartiest  service  in  which  all  could  join.  He  used 
to  say,  'St.  George's  way  is  what  I  hke,  and  I  hope  it  will  never 
change.'  Frequently  he  urged  his  acquaintances  to  attend 
services.  PubUc  worship  with  him  was  the  outward  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  religious  conviction.  His  rehgion  was  no 
Sunday  affair.     He  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"No  one  who  was  present  on  his  last  Sunday  here  will  ever 
forget  how  he  stood  out,  almost  in  the  aisle,  beating  time  with 
his  book,  singing  with  strong  voice  and  moist  eyes  his  favorite 
hj'mn — 'Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds.' 

"We  think  of  it  now." 

From  these  parochial  views  of  the  great  financier  we  turn  in 
The  Churchman  to  the  estimate  of  him  presented  by  the  Bishop 
of  Albany,  William  Croswell  Doane.  Here  we  see  him  as  par- 
ticipant in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  church: 

' '  He  was  a  statesman  in  the  church  and  always  had  the  time, 
or  made  the  time,  to  discuss  with  the  keenest  and  most  inteUi- 
gent  interest  every  detail  of  its  doings.  During  the  last  Lam- 
beth Conference,  day  after  day,  great  matters  of  international 
Christian  relations  were  discust  in  the  Ubrary  at  13  Princes 
Gate,  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  household  of  bishops,  and  in  those 
talks  his  great  brain  and  heart  had  much  influence  upon  the 
results  of  the  conference. 

"It  was  due  entirely  to  him  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury came  to  America  to  the  General  Convention  in  Boston. 
He  had  declined  to  come,  but  Mr.  Morgan  finally  persuaded 
him,  and  he  was  Mr.  Morgan's  guest,  from  the  time  that  he 
left  England  till  he  got  back  there,  traveling  always  in  his  pri- 
vate car.  The  Archbishop,  before  leaving,  said,  'I  have  seen 
everything  in  America  except  a  railroad  ticket.'  Whereupon 
Mr.  Alorgan  sent  a  man  out  at  New  London  to  buy  a  ticket, 
and  crossing  out  the  word  'New,'  gave  him  the  ticket,  which 
read  'London  to  New  York,'  and  that  ticket  is  still  preserved 
among  the  treasures  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

"He  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  importance  to  the  whole  of 
Christendom  of  a  close,  personal  understanding  between  the 
Church  in  England  and  the  Church  in  America. 

"There  are  few  places  and  fewer  people  who  will  not  miss  him 
and  mourn  him,  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Florence, 
Egypt,  Aix-les-Bains,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Highland  Falls,  and 
even  the  far  parts  of  the  East,  where  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  unearthing  and  excavating.  There  hardly  Mves  the  man 
whose  death  would  be  so  mourned  in  so  many  nations. 

"He  had  a  larger  and  a  deeper  power  of  loving  and  of  being 
loved  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and  he  has  left  sad  and  empty 
many  places  and  many  hearts  that  will  miss  him  more  and  more. 
For  him,  he  has  passed  out  of  this  Ufe  peacefully  and  painlessly.'' 
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Victor- Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


Other  styles  of  the 

Victor-Victrola,  $15  to  $150 

Victors,  $10  to  $100 


If  the  Victor-Victrola  did  nothing  but  bring  to  you  the 
soul-stirring  arias  and  concerted  numbers  of  opera,  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists,  that  alone  would  make 
it  a  treasured  addition  to  your  home. 

But  besides  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  the 
Victor-Victrola  brings  into  your  home  a  wonderful  variety  of 
music  and  mirth,  that  satisfies  alike  the  longing  for  musical 
harmonies   and   the   taste  for  sheer  entertainment. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these  musical  riches,  you 
will  marvel  at  the  varied  accomplishments  of  the  Victor- 
Victrola  and  thoroughly  appreciate  its  value  as  a  companion 
and  entertainer  —  a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  plav  any  music  vou  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles  — 
the  combination.     There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 
Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 


Victor-Victrola 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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0\K  of  the  dirt'  (•<iiis«'(|U('tifes  of  tin- 
llood  in  Ohio  wiis  ll«>  iTi|)i)Iinf;.  or  t'li- 
tirt'  sus|M'nsion,  of  transportation  facilitit's. 
Stfuni  railroads  and  trolU-y  liiifs  were 
practically  all  |)Ut  out  of  husiiu-ss.  Tlu-ro 
rt'maiiu'd  in  iln>s»>oirtiiumstanoos  as  the  only 
vj>luclc  for  transportation  i)urpost>s  the  mo- 
tor-car and  truck.  These  were  at  once  em- 
ployed in  conveying  survivors  away  from 
the  Hood  district  and  in  carrying  food  and 
clothintr  to  these  and  others  who  had  sur- 
vived the  Hood.  A  writer  in  Motor  World 
presents  impressive  details  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  motor  vehicles: 

"From  every  available  source  of  supply, 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  were  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster;  from  those  factories 
that  were  not  visittnl  by  the  Hood  or  that 
were  but  partly  damaged,  cars  in- nearly 
evtTV  state  of  construction  -.vero  put  on 
what  iiad  once  been  the  roads  in  the  hands 
of  factory  mechanics;  speed  laws  were  for- 
gotten for  the  time  being,  and  the  erstwhile 
despised  test  car  with  its  two  little  bucket 
seats  soon  became?  a  tremendous  factor  in 
assisting  the  rescue  work.  Private  own- 
ers, having  rescued  their  families  and  those 
of  their  neighbors,  turned  back  into  the 
stricken  district  to  carry  others  away  from 
the  reaching  lingers  of  the  Hood. 

"In  Indianapolis,  when  the  water  started 
to  creep  over  tlie  banks  of  Fall  Creek,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  test  cars  were  hurried  to 
the  spot  and  immediately  took  up  the  work 
of  conveying  the  residents  to  higher  ground. 
Later,  when  the  levee  gave  away,  nearly 
every  self-propelled  vehicle  in  the  city  was 
engaged  in  the  rescue  work,  and  when  the 
■waters  receded  it  was  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  the  tops  of  touring  ears  showing 
through  the  murky  current  where  some 
family  in  its  flight  to  safety  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  car  and  take  to  the  water. 

"Although  the  water  rose  to  within  50 
feet  of  the  Henderson  plant  and  did  not 
touch  it,  it  was  closed  temporarily,  so  that 
every  available  car  could  be  prest  into 
service.  The  National  factory  was  an- 
other that  was  just  outside  the  flood  zone, 
and  tho  the  factory  was  not  shut  down, 
every  available  car  was  sent  to  the  "  firing 
line."  Over  almost  impassable  roads  the 
first  helpers  were  carried  to  Peru,  Rush- 
ville,  Connersville,  and  Broad  Ripple,  by 
the  National's  best  car  drivers. 

"At  the  Pathfinder  plant  the  force  of  the 
current  was  so  great  that  it  unearthed  the 
great  5,000-gallon  gasoline  tank  in  tlie  fac- 
tory yard,  and  when  the  flood  reached  its 
greatest  height  the  second  floor  of  the  plant 
was  turned  into  a  temporary  medical  estab- 
lishment, in  addition  to  housing  the  burden 
of  the  entire  stock  of  cars  and  parts  that 
had  been  moved  up  before  the  water  cov- 
ered the  lower  floor.  Before  the  water  be- 
came too  deep  for  the  Pathfinder  trucks,  a 
number  of  the  families  living  near  the  fac- 
tory moved  their  pianos  and  other  house- 
hold goods  to  higher  ground,  tho  as  yet 
they  have  been  unable  to  replace  them  in 
their  homes. 

"When,  on  the  first  day  of  the  flood,  the 
Tndianapohs  trolley  cars  ceased  running,  the 
only  pubUc  conveyances  were  the  big  'buses 
running  on  Delaware  Street.  Later,  big 
motor-trucks  and  'buses  helped  out.  Some 
of  them  were  free  'buses  and  on  some  of 
them  a  fare  of  25  cents  was  charged,  tho 
on  none  of  those  supplied  by  manufac- 
turers was  any  demand  for  payment  made. 
The  city  pumping  station  was  flooded  early, 
and  it  was  only  because  the  automobile  fire 
apparatus  was  able  to  get  to  the  few  fires 


((uickly  that  a  great  conflagration  was 
averted.  Dealers  wen-  unusually  active  in 
carrying  on  rescue  work,  and  in  cjnc;  typical 
case" a  Studebaker  '25'  went  into  the  Hood- 
ed district  carrying  food  and  came  out  car- 
rying no  fewer  "than  eighteen  refugees. 
*  '■  It  was  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  that  the  blow 
fell  most  lieavily,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
motor- truck  performed  its  most  effective 
work.  Inmiediately  danger  threatened,  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.'s  fleet  of 
twenty-five  Paekards  was  prest  into  ser- 
vice conveying  passengers  and  freight  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  flood,  and  within 
three  hours  after  they  left  Springfield,  a 
fleet  of  Kelly-Springfield  trucks  loaded 
with  suppHes  pulled  into  Dayton,  having 
traversed  roads  that  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  distance  were  no  roads  at  all. 

"The  first  vehicles  to  arrive  at  the 
stricken  city  from  the  outside  were  eight 
Paekards.  They  were  loaded  into  a  special 
train  at  the  Packard  factory  in  Detroit,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  rescue  work  in  the 
streets  of  Dayton.  The  first  of  them  to  be 
unloaded  conveyed  twenty  Red  Cross 
nurses  out  to  the  N.  C.  R.  reUef  station, 
two  miles  away  from  the  depot.  A  little 
later  ten  more  Paekards  arrived  by  what 
remained  of  the  railroad,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  every  other  vehicle  in  the  city, 
immediately  were  put  to  work  carrying  the 
lame  and  the  halt  and  the  bhnd  and  those 
who  were  otherwise  sound  but  who  could 
not  stem  the  current,  to  places  of  safety. 

"When  the  flood  hit  city  and  country,  it 
is  estimated  that  upward  of  1,000  horses 
and  cows  were  drowned,  and  outside  of  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  horses  as  draft 
animals,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
their  carcasses  be  removed  from  the  streets, 
for  they  represented  a  menace  to  health. 
It  was  not  until  after  they  had  been  float- 
ing around  for  several  days  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  remove  them,  and  their  removal 
then  required  the  utmost  dispatch. 

"It  was  in  carting  them  away  to  places 
where  they  were  less  likely  to  contaminate 
the  atmosphere  that  the  value  of  the  motor- 
trucks for  such  work  stood  out  most  boldly. 
Even  where  it  was  possible  to  remove  them 
with  horse-drawn  trucks,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  a  motor-truck  to  drag  the  carcasses 
onto  the  other  vehicle.  The  horse-drawn 
vehicles  could  carry  only  two  horses  to 
the  load,  and  the  best  record  made  was  five 
trips  in  one  day.  Each  motor-truck,  on  the 
other  hand,  carried  from  four  to  six  horses 
a  trip  and  made  the  round  trip  to  the  dump- 
ing ground,  a  couple  of  miles  outside." 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  AS  AN  INFLUENCE 
ON    TRAFFIC    REFORM 

R.  M.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  contributes  to 
Automobile  Topics  a  suggestive  paper  on 
the  reform  which  motor-trucks  promise  to 
bring  about  in  the  traffic  of  congested 
centers  in  large  cities.  The  width  and 
arrangement  of  streets  in  many  of  these 
cities  are  such  that  traffic  frequently  suffers 
greatly  under  the  new  conditions  which 
have  grown  up  since  these  streets  were  laid 
out.  While  the  delays  that  ensue  may  not 
seem  important  to  casual  observers,  it  could 
easily  be  demonstrated  that  the  losses 
incident  to  these  delays  in  large  cities  run 
up  into  millions  every  year.  Several  cities 
have  effected  something  by  way  of  a  relief. 
For  example,  in  New  York  City,  certain 
gains  have  been  made  by  taking  down  pro- 
jecting steps  and  narrowing  the  sidewalks 


Husky 


After  a  day's  work  as  in  the  morning. 

There's  no  reason  for  feeling 
"fagged"  or  "worn  out"  after  the 
day's  vs^ork  if  body  and  brain  are 
properly  nourished. 

Give      Nature     a     chance. 

Consider  quality  of  food 
rather   than    quantity. 


Grape-Nuts 

FOOD 

made  of  w^heat  and  barley 
contains  the  elements  of  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration  for 
strengthening  and  sustaining 
both  Body  and  Brain. 


*< 


There's     a    Reason 


Grocers      everywhere      sell 
Grape-Nuts. 


Postum  Cereal   Company.   Limited, 
Battle  Creek.  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Poatum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd. 
Windsor.  Ontario,  Canada 
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in  order  to  provide  greater  space  for  I 
vehicles.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
work  of  this  kind  can  not  go.  A  change, 
however,  in  the  motive  power  of  vehicles — 
that  is,  the  change  brought  about  by  the 
motor-car  and  truck — has  already  done 
much  to  give  relief.    JSlr.  llutciiinson  says: 

"As  the  length  of  the  vehicle  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  preventing  traffic  con- 
gestion outside  of  its  speed,  naturally  the 
relief  must  come  through  tlie  general 
utilization  of  self-propelled  vehicles.  In 
using  a  horse-drawn  business  \ehicle  the 
'wheel  base'  of  the  motive  power — the 
horses — is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  vehicle ; 
in  other  words,  space  is  becoming  such  a 
premium  in  large  cities  that,  economically 
speaking,  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles 
is  bringing  about  a  collective  and  individual 
economical  loss  for  which  we  all  must  pay  a 
tax.  This  tax  appears  indirectly  as  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  present  high 
cost  of  living.  Of  all  things  transporta- 
tion, efficient  and  economical,  constitutes 
one  of  t!)e  biggest  items  in  the  expense  of 
merchandise  distribution. 

A  single-horse  deli^'cry  wagon,  for  illus- 
tration, has  an  overall  length  of  about  IS 
feet  and  occupiers  90  square  feet  of  area. 
To  house  this  one-horse  vehicle  demands 
114  square  feet  of  ground  space.  The  busi- 
ness motor  vehicle,  which  on  an  average 
could  do  as  much  work  as  two  of  the  one- 
horse  delivery  w-agons,  has  an  overall  length 
of  about  10  j^  feet  or  a  total  of  60  square 
feet  of  area  whether  on  street  or  in  a  garage. 
Here  is  a  saving  of  valuable  street  space  of 
practically  33j^  per  cent,  and  approxi- 
mately GO  per  cent,  for  dead  storage.  For 
lai^er  capacity  vehicles,  the  comparison  is 
more  startling.  A  o-ton  horse  truck  needs 
25  feet  on  the  street,  or  200  square  feet  of 
space;  the  stabling  area  of  the  same  horse 
equipment  represents  281  square  feet.  A 
5-ton  motor-truck  of  equal  capacity  and 
doing  as  much  work  in  some  cases  as  a  half 
dozen  two-horse  teams  takes  up  only  176 
square  feet  on  the  street  or  in  the  garage 

"If  the  economy  in  street  space  was  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  business  motor 
vehicle  could  base  its  claim  for  effecting 
traffic  reforms,  this  alone  would  justify  its 
more  general  use  by  the  business  public. 
Economy  in  valuable  street  space  is,  how- 
ever, but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
motorized  transportation  can  eliminate  an 
enormous  waste  which  we  suffer  from  the 
delajs  in  getting  our  merchandise  carried 
over  city  streets  to-day.  It  can  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  any  skeptic  that  a 
good  motor-truck  can  do  on  an  average 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  work  in 
an  equivalent  time  as  the  horse,  which  in- 
creased rate  of  speed  of  doing  work  econ- 
omizes street  space  to  an  extent  of  ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent,  in  favor  of  motor- 
ized traffic  as  against  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
In  other  words,  the  same  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  with  about  one-fourth  of  the 
street  congestion  or  quadruple  the  present 
volume  of  traffic  can  be  accommodated 
through  general  motorized  transportation 
before  we  will  have  outgrown  in  most  of 
our  cities  the  present  street  lay-outs  and 
highway  movement  of  merchandise. 

"If,  as  has  been  estimated,  every  user  of 
a  double-horse  team  in  New  York  suffers  a 
direct  loss  averaging  $600  per  year,  due  to 
delays  incident  to  traffic  congestion,  which 
are  unavoidable  by  the  driver,  the  aggregate 
loss,  figuring  a  tobal  of  60,000  teams  in  New 
York  City,  runs  into  §36,000.000  per  year. 
This  sum  of  money  invested  in  motor-trucks 
figuring  that  tJie  a^frage  business  firm  has 
principal  need  for  a  two-ton  vehicle,  would 
mean  that  these  merchants  could  supply 
12,000  trucks  without  making  any  outlay 
visible  to  them,  or  outlay  which  could  be 
entered*  as  a  capital  charge  on  their  books. 
{Continued  on  page  960)  , 


International  Motor  Trucks 

Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Service 


1    Mack 


12  years 


Saurer  V:;^  Hewitt ' 


o  years 
in  use 


A  mileage  of  100,000  miles  —  and  no  signs 
of  wearing  out.  This  is  the  record  made  by 
the  first  truck  bought  of  us  five  years  ago 
by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  the  New  York  depart- 
ment store.  That  is  why  this  company  recently 
ordered  four  more  of  our  i-ton  trucks. 

Consider  what  this  department-store  truck  had  to  do: 

1 .  Each  day  it  made  hundreds  of  deliveries  —  quick  starts, 
threaded  through  congested  streets  and  speeded  15  miles 
an  hour  on  clear  running. 

2.  Made  from  60  to  80  miles,  day  after  day. 

3.  On  Saturdays,  during  holiday  time  and  on  emergencies  it 
ran  for  20  to  24  hours  per  day. 

4.  It  kept  at  work  300  days  a  year  and  each  year  rounded 
out  from   16,000  to  24,000  miles. 

Hundreds  of  our  trucks  have  made  records  of  over 
I c 0,000  miles  without  signs  of  wearing  out. 

And  yet  some  people  are  still  waiting  for  motor- 
trucks to  prove  efficient  long-life  service. 

Our  trucks  have  been  proving  this  point  for  10,  12 
and  18  years. 

Capacities:     1,  1)4,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6K.  7)4  and  10  tons 

Bodies  for  every  business  use. 

Let  us  show  you  what  the  right  truck  and  body  can 
do  for  your  business. 

International  Motor  Company 

General  Offices  :  Broadway  and  57th  St  New  York      Works  :  Allentown  Pa  ;  Plainfield  N  J 
Sales  and  Service  Stations:      New  York,    Chicago,    Philadelphia 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,   Baltimore,  Newark,  Pitts- 
burgh,   St  Louis,    Atlanta,     Kansas  I'ity,    Denver,     Minneapolis 
St  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  Albany 
and  other  large  cities 

Canadian  Sales  Agents  : 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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RELENTLESS  FRICTION 

How  it  ruins  automobile  motors.     How  the 
remedy  must  be  determined. 


Without  lubrication  your  car 
could  run  only  about  20  to  30 
times  its  own  length. 

Friction  would  then  stop  the 
power. 

As  oil  saves  power,  it  follows 
that  one  oil  will  save  more 
power  than  another. 

An  important  question  is: 

What  oil  will  eliminate  the 
most  destructive  friction  in  your 
motor? 

Motors  differ.  Different  cars 
demand  different  oils. 

We  present  here,  In  plain 
terms,  the  factors  that  must  be 
considered. 

This  statement  is  from  a 
company  whose  authority  on 
matters  of  lubrication  is  un- 
questioned —  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 


Figure  I  represents  a  type  of    lubricating 
oil  in  common  use. 


It  has  two  serious  faults. 

First,  its  actual  lubricating  quality  is  low. 

Second,  its  "body"  or  thickness  is  un- 
suited  to  the  feed  system  of  the  motor  it  is 
used  on. 

It  cannot  feed  properly.  It  cannot  pro- 
tect properly  after  the  friction  surfaces  are 
reached. 


Figure  2  represents  a  better,  but  still  far 
from  perfect  oil.  It  has  good  lubricating 
quality.  But  its  "body"  is  unsuited  to  the 
feed  system  of  the  motor.  It  can  not 
properly  reach  all  the  friction  surfaces. 


Figure  3  represents  an  oil  whose  "body" 
is  suited  to  the  feed  requirements  of  the 
motor.  But  its  quality  is  low.  Under  the 
heat  of  service  it  rapidly  loses  its  power  to 
protect  the  moving  parts.  It  reaches  the 
friction  points  but  cannot  efficiently  pro- 
tect them. 


Figure  4  represents  what  your  motor 
really  requires — an  oil  of  the  highest  lubri- 
cating quality  whose  "body"  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  feed  system  of  your  motor. 


It  properly  reaches  all  the  friction  points. 
It  protects  proj>erly  after  it  reaches  them. 
It  is  a  complete  lubricant. 

With  such  an  oil,  practically  your  only 
friction  is  the  friction  of  oil  against  metal. 

You  will  find  this  grade  of  oil  indicated, 
opposite  your  car,  in  thi-  chart  printed  in 
part  on  these  pages. 

The  recommendations  in  the  chart  were 
arrived  at  after  a  careful  motor-analysis  of 
the  cars  named.  The  oil's  efficiency  has 
been  further  proven-out  by  practical  demon- 
stration. 

If  you  use  an  oil  of  less  correct  "body," 
or  of  lower  lubricating  efficiency,  your  motor 
must  pay  the  penalty. 

Some  of  the  consequences  are  pointed  out 
below. 
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Carbon  deposit  (excepting  that  due  to 
faulty  carburetion  and  gasoline  combustion) 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the 
lubricating  oil.  Quite  as  often  the  fault 
lies  with  the  oil's  "body." 

In  some  motors,  a  light-bodied  oil  will 
work  too  freely  past  the  piston  rings  into 
the  combustion  chamber.  Lubricating  oil 
itself  is  a  hydro-carbon  product.  Carbon 
can  never  be  wholly  filtered  out.  When 
the  oil  works  freely  into  the  closed  combus- 
tion chamber  carbon  deposit  is  bound  to 
occur. 

An  unnecessary  quantity  of  the  oil  is  con- 
sumed. Ignition  trouble,  and  in  time, 
"knocking"  of  the  motor  results. 


Another  common  result  of  faulty  lubrica- 
tion is  scored  cylinder  walls. 

The  scoring  is  generally  caused  by  the 
oil's  low  lubricating  quality. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used. 
For  example,  '''A"  means  "Gargoyle  JMobiloil  A,"  "Arc"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."  F"or  all  electric  vehicles 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.     The  recommendations  cover  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Or  it  may  be  caused  by  too  light  a  "body." 
In  that  case  the  oil  fails  to  carry  through 
to  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke. 

The  piston  rings  then  rub  directly  against 
the  wall>.  In  time  they  break.  Scoring 
and  scratching  of  the  cylinders  will  result. 
Hissing  of  the  motor  follows. 


A  third  result  of  wrong  "body"  or  low 
lubricating  quality  is  worn  wrist-pins. 
This  trouble  causes  a  dull,  metallic  knock. 
In  extreme  cases  the  wrist-pins  break. 


A  fourth  result  is  worn  connecting 
rod  or  main  bearings.  The  unnecessary 
wear  is  caused  either  by  the  low  lubri- 
cating quality  of  the  oil,  or  by  an  oil  whose 
"body"  is  unadapted  to  the  fit  of  the 
bearings. 

The  bearings  in  different  motors  differ 
widely.  For  proper  lubrication  they  re- 
quire oils  of  different  "body." 


A  fifth  common  result  is  loss  of  com- 
pression  and   escape  of  the  explosion. 

The  oil's  actual  lubricating  quality  plays 
no  part  in  this  loss.  The  escape  is  attrib- 
utable wholly  to  the  oil's  incorrect  "body." 

With  certain  types  of  piston  rings  a 
light-bodied  oil  forms  too  thin  a  film  around 
the  ring.  Loss  of  compression,  escaping 
explosion,  and  reduced  power  result. 

There  is  no  plain  symptom  by  which 
this  escape  can  be  discovered — other  than 
the  lessened  power  of  the  motor. 


TO  avoid  these  troubles  you  must  use  an 
oil  of  the  highest  lubricating  quality, 
and  of  correct  "body." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  determine  the 
correct  "body".  That  is,  to  carefully 
analvze  the  construction  of  the  motor. 


Any  less-thorough  method  can  only  be  a 
hazardous  guess. 

To  meet  this  problem,  each  season  we 
carefully  analyze  the  motor-construction  of 
every  make  of  automobile. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  and  on  practical 
experience,  we  determine  the  correct  oil 
for  each  car. 

The  results  of  these  conclusions  are  com- 
piled in  a  lubricating  chart — printed  in 
part  on  these  pages.  This  chart  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
your  car. 

The  efficiency  of  the  oils  recommended  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  practical 
use. 

In  sheer  lubricating  quality  they  stand 
alone. 

Oil  of  the  quality  and  "body"  recommend- 
ed is  an  absolutely  necessary  step  toward: 

(i)  The  greatest  horse-power  efficiency. 

(2)  The  smoothest  operation. 

(3)  The  fewest   repair   troubles. 

(4)  The  lowest  operating  cost  per  mile. 

(5)  The  longest  life  to  your  motor. 

(6)  The  greatest  second-hand  value. 
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E    have    here    discussed    lubrication 
with  considerable  assurance. 


Vou  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
basis  for  this  certainty. 

We  will  speak  plainly. 

Lubrication  with  us  is  both  a  business  and 

a  profession. 

Throughout  the  world  the  lubricating 
counsel  of  the  \'acuum  Oil  Company  is 
sought  by  engineers  who  must  meet  the  most 
rigid  efficiency  standards. 

We  are  depended  upon  to  determine  the 
lubricating  requirements  and  to  supply  the 
oils  that  meet  them. 

Our  clientele  includes  thousands  of  manu- 
facturing plants-  -located  in  practically  every 
civilized  country. 

We  supply  the  floating  armament  of  the 
world's  leading  naval  powers. 

We  supply  practically  all  of  the  ocean 
greyhounds. 

We  supply  the  aeroplane  fleets  of  the 
leading  military  powers. 

Outside  of  the  home  field  we  supply  over 
seventy  foreign  automobile  manufacturers. 


THE  matter  of  determining  the  cor- 
rect lubricating  oil  for  a  given  purj  ose 
recjuires  both  scientific  study  and  broad, 
practical  experience. 

This  experience  we  have  applied  in  care- 
fully studying  the  lubricating  requirements 
of  each  make  of  car  shown  in  our  chart  of 
recommendations. 

This  chart  represents  our  professional 
advice. 

//  you  use  an  oil  of  less  correct  "body"  or 
of  lower  lubricating  quality  than  that  recom- 
mended, unnecessary  friction,  unnecessary 
carbon  deposit,  loss  of  power,  and  ultimate 
serious  damage  must  result. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from  dealers 
it  is  safest  to  purchase  a  full  barrel,  half- 
barrel,  or  a  sealed  five-gallon,  or  one-gallon 
can.  Make  certain  that  the  name  and  our 
red  Gargoyle  appear  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  cbmplete  chart 
and  points  on  lubrication,  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 


The  various  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil, 
refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  carbon, 
are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable 
garages,  auto  supply  stores,  and  others  who 
supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM    OIL    CO. 

Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

NKW  VOKK  BOSTON  HKTROIT 

29  Broadway  49  Federal  St.  Ford  Bld». 

CHICAGO  PHII.ADET.PHIA.  IVHI  ANAPOI.IS 

Fisher  Bug.         ■Itli  i  Chestnul  Sts.      Indianii  Pyihian  Bld«. 

FOREIGN  MARKETERS: 


BOMBAY 

Vacuum  Oil  Coinpaiiy 

BUDAPF.ST 

Vacuum  Oil  Cumpany.  R.  T.- 

BUE.VOS   AIRES 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 

CAIRO 
Vacuum  Oil  Company 

CAPE    TOWN 
Vacuum  Oil  Company 
of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 

COPENHAGEN 
Vacuum  Oil  Cumpany 

GENOA 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  S.  A.  I. 

HAMBURG 

DeutscheVacuum  Oil  Coinp;tny 

HEI.SINGFORS 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 


HONC;  KONG 
Vacuum    Oil  Company 

KOBE 
Vacuum  Oil   Company 

Ll.«BOK 
Vacuum   Oil  Company 

LONDON 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 

MELBOURNE 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  I'rop,,  Ltd. 

MOSCOW 

Russian  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 

PARIS 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  S.  A.  F. 

SHANGHAI 

V.icuum  Uit  Company 

STOCKHOLM 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  A.  B. 


Distributing  <voarehouses  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  ivorlJ 
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Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 
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MR.  J.  M.  BARRIERS 

EXQUISITE  TRIBUTE: 

THE  DAY, 

AS  THEY  SAY,  OF  HIS  FUNERAL 

This  perfedt  classic:  Mr.  Barriers  tribute 
to  his  friend,  George  Meredith,  is  now 
given  for  the  first  time  in  any  magazine. 
Full  of  the  most  subtle  fancy,  and  yet 
strongly  expressive  of  his  innermost  be/ 
liefs,  this  wonderful  piece  of  heart^expres^ 
sion  is  destined  to  rank  with  Mr.  Barrie  s 
most  delicately  beautiful  work. 

It  is  in  the  May  issue  of 
THE  LADIES^  HOME  JOURNAL 

15  Cents  Everywhere 

The  Curtb  Publishing  Company 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MOTOK-TRLCKS 

(Continued  from  payf  '.trtT > 
In  five  yt-ars  the  t«'utJi  dwikts  r)f  Sew  York 
CMty  could  invest  in  (iO.CKMJ  trucks,  which 
would  ha\'c  displaced  nearly  all  teams 
C'ontinuinf?  the  illustration  still  further,  in 
eif^ht  years'  time  the  entire  business  vehicle 
tralTic  m  New  York  wcjuld  be  n)otorized 
without  the  owners'  taking  anything  out  of 
their  business  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
deratum." 


TRUCKS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
IN    CHICAGO 

Five  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
Chicago  and  others  less  famous  locally 
expect  soon  to  do  away  entirely  with  horses 
for  delivery  purposes  and  to  substitute  for 
them  motor-trucks.  When  the  change  has 
been  completed,  the  number  of  horses  re- 
placed will,  it  is  believed,  reach  a  total  of 
1  ,(J0().  The  change  will  mean  the  operation 
of  between  700  and  900  more  motor 
vehicles  in  Chicago  than  are  operated  now. 
An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  sa\ing 
in  street  space  effected  by  this  change,  the 
saving  being  important  as  a  relief  to  con- 
gestion. The  estimate  places  this  saving 
at  about  two  miles.  Chicago  department 
stores  have  used  motor-trucks  for  some 
time.  Following  is  the  account  which 
Motor  Age  gives  of  some  of  the  results: 

"The  first  machines  were  of  large  ton- 
nage, and  were  used  for  hauling  the  heavy 
transfer  loads  from  the  main  stores  to  the 
delivery  substations  north,  west,  and 
south.  The  machines  were  put  into  use 
not  with  any  thought  of  financial  gain 
other  than  that  resulting  from  better  serv- 
ice. With  the  motor  vehicle  the  load  could 
leave  the  down-town  store  an  hour  later 
than  was  required  of  horsed  wagons,  and 
arrive  at  the  shipping  or  distributing  point 
in  time  to  meet  the  small  horse  wagons, 
there,  at  the  regular  schedule  hours  for 
delivery.  Thus  each  truck  saved  one  hour 
for  each  of  three  or  four  deliveries  a  day. 
This  paid  in  service.  After  a  time  it  was 
seen  that  if  certain  things  could  be  done 
with  the  trucks  to  keep  them  continually 
moving  that  they  could  be  made  to  pay 
actual  dividends  over  horsed  service. 

"Then  it  was  that  a  few  large  gasoline 
cars  were  put  in  for  furniture  work,  de- 
livering bulk  loads  in  house-to-house  work. 
These  trucks  are  now  doing  better  in  the 
matter  of  cost  than  any  other  machines  in 
the  department-store  service,  some  of|them 
running  60  to  100  miles  a  day. 

"When  it  was  found  that  these  machines 
were  a  success  smaller  ones  were  tried  out 
by  a  couple  of  the  firms,  for  the  longer 
hauls  to  the  suburbs.  In  this  work  loads 
were  smaller,  so  that  smaller  trucks  were 
put  to  work.  These  running  from  six  to 
nine  miles  from  the  store  before  commen- 
cing deliveries  then  engage  in  house-to- 
house  delivery  work  and  have  proved  a 
success  both  as  to  service  and  cost.  From 
one  to  two  hours  is  saved  on  each  delivery 
and  with  more  reliability  than  was  possible 
with  horses,  especially  in  winter  work. 

"These  machines  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess in  near-at-liand  delivery,  however. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  down-town  firms  never 
even  tried  them  out  in  this  work,  know- 
ing from  their  own  study  and  figuring  that 
they  could  make  better  time  with  the 
horse  equipments  whore  so  many  stops 
and  waits  were  involved.  It  was  then  that 
the  electric  vehicle  began  to  be  considered. 
"At  first  with  these  vehicles  there  was 
the  great  disadvantage  of  limited  mileage, 
but  this  has  now  in  part  been  overcome. 
Chicago  is  an  ideal  city  so  far  as  topog- 
raphy goes  for  the  operation  of  electrics 
with  their  great  weight,  since  there_are  no 
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hills  and  pavement  stretches  in  all  direo 
tions  from  the  central  district.  True 
some  of  this  is  poor  paving,  but  every  year 
sees  some  improvement.  With  no  hills 
and  many  pood  road  surfaces,  with  much 
of  congestion  as  well  to  contend  with,  the 
electric  has  a  good  chance  to  make  a  show- 
ing over  the  gasoline  car  for  the  short  hauls 
and  many  stops. 

"The  heavy  hauling  to  the  substations 
is  all  done  by  gasohne  cars.  These  run  for 
an  average  of  six  miles  from  the  store  to 
the  substations  north,  south,  and  west,  and 
there  the  load  is  taken  off  and  distributed 
to  the  wagons  for  the  diflerent  routes. 
Originally  horse  v(>hicles  of  small  size  were 
in  use  for  this  final  distribution  and  pack- 
age work.  Now  electrics  are  planned  for 
aU  of  this  except  suburban  work,  where  fast 
gasoline  cars  of  small  tonnage  %vill  be  used. 

"The  nineteen  gasoline  cars  now  used 
pretty  well  take  care  of  the  long-distance 
work  of  one  firm,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
new  machines  Avill  be  for  the  house-to- 
house  delivery.  This  will  mean  electric 
equipment  for  the  most  part. 

"One  firm  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
coming  of  the  motored  vehicle  for  house- 
to-house  work,  but  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
hauling  of  the  big  maehines  for  transfer 
work  and  furniture  hauling.  The  ev^entual 
motorization  of  this  equipment  would 
mean  possibly  100  motor  vehicles. 

"We  favor  the  gasoline  truck,"  said  the 
shipping  clerk  of  this  firm,  "on  account  of 
its  mileage  capacity.  It  can  do  things  im- 
possible to  the  electric.  For  instance,  we 
had  a  breakdown  on  the  north  side  one 
afternoon.  A  big  truck  from  Hammond 
got  in  about  4  p.m.  and  was  sent  north  with 
a  load  at  once.  With  an  electric  this  would 
have  been  impossible." 

THE  GREAT  INCREASE  IN  AUTO 
EXPORTS 

From  tables  officially  compiled  and  em- 
bodied in  a  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington, 
it  appears  that  the  exports  of  motor-cars 
from  this  country  have  caught  up  with,  if 
they  have  not  surpassed,  those  of  Great 
Britain,  and  are  close  on  the  heels  of  those 
for  France.  These  tables  cover  the  industry 
from  its  beginning  in  1897  and  are  tabulated 
for  the  three  countries,  and  for  each  year 
down  to  1912,  as  follows: 

Year  Endcd|Dccenibcr  31. 


Year. 
1897 

Unit.  K'gdom. 

France. 
$121,000 

u.  s.* 

1898.... 

340.000 

1899.... 

832,000 

1900 

1,834.000 

1901 . . . . 

3.070.000 

1902... 

. .  .  $837,000 

5,883,000 

.1:950.000 

1903. ... 

...  1,674,000 

9,898.000 

1.207,000 

1904.... 

.  .  .  1,747,000 

13,825.000 

1.895,000 

1905 

.  .  .  2.637,000 

19,568,000 

2,481,000 

1906 

. .  .  4,228,000 

26,833,000 

3.497.000 

1907 

. .  .  6,725,000 

28,098.000 

5.501,000 

1908 

. .  .  6,423,000 

24,779,000 

5.278.000 

1909. ... 

..  .  8,141, 0(X) 

28,541,000 

5.992,000 

1910... 

. .  .  13.460,000 

31,510,000 

11,190.000 

1911 

. .  .  17,246,000 

30,795,000 

15,509,000 

1912.... 

25,657,000 

♦Year 

ended  June  30. 

The  reader  will  note,  as  the  most  remark- 
able fact  in  this  table,  an  increase  in  the 
exports  from  this  country  in  1912,  as  com- 
pared with  1911,  of  more  than  S10,000,000. 
This  gain  is  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  as  "  nearly  double  the 
total  value  of  the  export  trade  in  any  year 
since  the  advent  of  the  business  in  1902, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  immediately 
preceding  years."  The  wTiter  of  the  report 
remarks  that  England  "  still  imports  a 
larger  number  of  complete  motor-cars  than 
she  exports,  but  the  imports  for  1912  were 
only  about  1,000  instead  of  over  4,000  in 
1904."  The  value  of  the  complete  cars 
exported,  however,  is  ."  greater  than  the 
imports." 
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MRS.  V/OODROW  WILSON 

AS 
A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 

A  comparative  fe^v  only  kno^v  to  what  ex^ 
tent  the  Lady  of  the  White  House  is  a  land' 
scape  painter,  or  have  seen  the  adual  work 
of  her  brush.  Her  two  most  representative 
paintings,  personallyseleded  by  Mrs.Wilson 
and  presented  with  her  special  permission, 
are  given  in  their  full  and  original  colors,  for  the 
first  time  in  any  maga2;ine,  in  the  May  num^ 
ber  of 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Aside  from  the  surprise  that  awaits  a  first  ac^ 
quaintance  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  art,  the  pic^ 
tures  lend  themselves  beautifully  to  framing. 

On  Sale  Everywhere — 15  Cents 


The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


The  little  brother  of 
Packe?''s  Tar  Soap  would 
like  to  pay  you  a  visit. 

The  little  brother  is  a  sam- 
ple half-cake  which  will  give 
you  a  number  of  refreshing 
shampoos. 

Those  who  have  never  used 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  will  find  it 
of  great  benefit  in  bettering 
scalp  conditions  —  conditions 
unpleasantly  shown  by  dand- 
ruff and  falling  hair. 

Systematic  shampooing 
with  this  pure  tar  soap  is  a 
delightful  habit.  After  a  hard 
day's  work  it  will  give  you 
comfort  and  rest. 

In  the  bath  its  rich,  creamy 
lather  insures  absolute  clean- 
liness and  a  sensation  of  un- 
usual refreshment. 

To  aid  you  in  getting  the  greatest 
benefit  in  using  Packer's  Tar  Soap  we 
will  gladly  mail  yo;>.  free  our  manual 
"The  Hair  and  Scalp,  Their  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment." 


Tir  ipip 

(Pure  as  the  Pines) 

The  sample  half-cake 
sent  on  receipt  of  loc. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Suite  84  A  8 1  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


A  f^  an  introduction  to  "The  Muse  in 
*  *■  Exile"  (John  Ijinv  Company),  his  la- 
tost  volume  of  verso,  Mr.  William  Watson 
prints  his  address  on  "The  Poet's  Place  in 
tho  Scheme  of  Life,"  which  he  delivered  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
liis  recent  visit.  It  is  strange  that  so 
popular  a  poet  should  he  so  firm  in  his 
belief  that  poetry  is  to-day  a  branch  of 
literature  ignored  bj-  the  public.  He 
speaks  of  the  "innumerable  persons  in 
whose  scheme  of  life  the  poet  can  not 
properly  be  said  to  have  a  place  at  all." 
"The  art  of  poetry,"  he  says,  "is,  more 
than  all  others,  the  art  which  of  late  has 
appealed  with  constantly  diminishing  force 
to  the  audience  which  it  addresses."  And 
later  he  speaks  of  "the  indifference  of  the 
reading  public  to  contemporary  poetry." 
In  an  age  in  which  there  are  more  poets  than 
ever  before,  in  which  the  magazines  give 
space  not  only  to  numerous  brief  lyrics,  but 
also  to  the  long  narratives  of  John  Mase- 
field  and  Wilfred  Gibson  and  the  epics  of 
Alfred  Noyes,  in  which  five  magazines 
devoted  exclusively  to  verse  find  an 
appreciative  public — in  such  an  age,  it  is 
strange  to  find  a  poet  with  such  beliefs. 
He  expresses  the  same  idea,  with  consum- 
mate sldll,  in  the  lines  which  we  quote 
below.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Watson 
has  so  uncomplimentary  and  so  erroneous 
an  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  but 
he  utters  his  views  with  such  grace  and 
artistry  that  they  deserve  attention.  The 
concluding  prophecy  is  splendidly  delivered. 

The  Muse  in  Exile 

By  William  Watson 

Verse — a  light  handful — verse  again  I  bring, 

Verse  that  perhaps  had  glowed  with  lustier  hues 

Amid  more  fostering  air;   for  it  was  born 

In  the  penurious  sunshine  of  an  Age 

That  does  not  stone  her  prophets,  but,  alas. 

Turns,  to  their  next  of  kin,  the  singers,  oft 

An  ear  of  stone;   in  bare,  bleak  truth  an  Age 

That  banishes  the  poets,  as  he  of  old. 

The  great  child  of  the  soul  of  Socrates, 

Out  of  his  visionary  commonwealth 

Banished  them;   for  she  drives  them  coldly  forth 

From  where  alone  they  yearn  to  Uve— her  heart; 

Scourges  them  with  the  scourge  of  apathy, 

From  out  her  bosom's  rich  metropolis. 

To  a  distant,  desert  province  of  her  thoughts, 

A'region  gray  and  pale;   or,  cruder  still. 

Gives  them,  at  times,  gusts  of  applause,  and  then 

Remands  them  to  new  frosts  of  unconcern ; 

Nay.  to  atone  for  some  brief  generous  hour. 

Holds  back  their  dues,  husbands  the  heartening 

word. 
Until   they   dwell   where   praise   cheers   not    the 

praised. 
And  scorn  and  honor  are  received  in  like 
Silence,  and  laurel  and  poppy  are  as  one. 
Let  me  not  slight  her.     Let  me  do  no  wrong 
To  her  whose  child  I  am,  this  giant  Age, 
Cumbered  with  her  own  hugeness  as  is  the  wont 
Of  giants.     Yet  too  openly  she  herself 
Hath  slighted  one  of  Time's  great  offspring;,  she 
Hath  slighted  song;   and  song  will  be  revenged; 
Song  will  survive  her;   Song  will  follow  her  hearse, 
And  either  weep  or  dance  upon  her  grave. 
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FREETRIAL 


A  30-night  free  trial  awaits  you 
— at  our   expense.     A  hand- 
some   full-size    mattress,   4 
feet  6  inches  wide  and  6 
feet  3  inches  long,  full 
weight  of  45  pounds, 
best  blue  and  white 
ticking,  will  be  sent 
to   you   express 
prepaid,  same 
day  we  receive 
your  check  or 
moneyorder 
for  $15. 
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MATTRite 
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Built— Not  Stuf^l 


This  amount  will  be 
placed  to  your  credit  for 
30  days  until  you  have 
had  ample  opportunity 
to  prove  the  Ostermoor, 
and  will  be  returned  to 
you  without  question  if 
you  arc  dissatisfied. 
The  mattresses  come 
packed  in  leatherette 
paper  and  burlap,  and 
reach  you  in  perfect 
condition.  You  take  no 
risk. 

Send  $15  today  or 
write  for  Free  Book  and 
Samples  of  ticking. 


Mattresses  Cost 

Express  Prepaid 

Mattresses  full  double 

bed  size 

A.  C.   A.    Ticking, 

45  lbs.  .     .     .     $16.00 
Satin    Finish    Tick- 

iner.  45  lbs.    .    $16. SO 
Mercerized    Art  T%vills. 

45  lbs.      .     .      $18.00 
Special    Hotel   Style, 

50  lbs.     .     .      $23.00 
Extra    Thick     French 

Edee.  60  lbs.     $30.00 
Speci.il   Imperial    Edge. 

60  lbs.     .     .       $36.00 
Extra  Thick  Imperial 

Rolled   Edge.  70   lbs. 

$46.00 

Mattresses  in  tivo  parts, 

50c  extra. 
Smaller   sizes    will   cost 

$1.00  less  each  size. 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:   Alaska  Feaiber  k  Down  Co.,  Ltlti  UoatTMl 


Life  Insurance 
For  Chicks  — 


The  life  of  every  RANCOCAS  Day-Old 
Chick  is  insured  by  our  guarantee  until  it 
reaches  your  express  station. 

RANCOCAS  Hatching  Eggs  are  guaran- 
teed loo  per  cent  fertile.  With  12,000 
breeders  on  Rancocas  Farms  we  can  back 
this  guarantee. 

Our  written  guaranteeaccompaniesevery 
order  for  Rancocas  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Write  for  information  and  prices. 

RANCOCAS   POULTRY   FARMS 

Box  103,  Brown's  Mills,  N.  J. 
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For  in  Life's  midmost  chamber  there  still  bums 
Upon  the  ancient  hearth  the  ancient  Are, 
Whence  are  all  flameliite  things,  the  unquenchable 

Muse 
Among  thorn,  who.  tho  meanly  lodged  to-day. 
In  dreariest  ouilands  of  tho  world's  regard. 
Foresees  the  hour  when  Man  shall  once  more  feel 
His  need  of  her,  and  call  the  exile  homo. 

The  anniversary  of  Swinburne's  death 
has  called  forth  s(,'veral  poems  in  his  mem- 
ory. Of  one  of  these,  which  appears  in 
The  English  Review,  we  reprint  a  part;  for 
it  is  distinguished  by  sincerity  and  force 
as  well  as  by  color  and  music  comparable 
to  that  of  the  work  of  Swinburne  himself. 

To  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

(Died  April  10th,  1909) 

By  John  Helston 

This  April  night  that  takes  Into  its  breath 
The  nightingale's  first  passion,  faint  and  sparse. 
Surely  thy  name  it  saith, 
Like  music  in  the  heath, 
A  shining  music  shaken  from  the  stars! 
"With  Song's  immortal  crown, 
Tho  death  thy  life  enthrone. 
To-night  my  soul  would  humbly  look  to  thine. 
Here,  where  mine  eyes  looked  last  upon  thine 
own. 
Here,  where  thy  feet  a  thousand  times  have 
trod. 
Nor  clearer  should  the  starry-circled  zone 
Bum,  than  thy  glory,  if  aught  be  divine 

And  Love  and  Truth  and  Beauty  make  for 
God, 
Shall  I  not  find  thee  here. 
Master?  nor  know  thee  near? 
I  feel  the  fires  of  heaven  on  mine  eyes: 
Tho  dark  to  mortal  sight. 
The  earth-line  halves  the  night, 
I  share  the  endless  glory  of  the  skies. 
And  seems  to  me  the  winds  have  answer  given. 
Blown  earthward  from  behind  the  stars  in  heaven. 


The  spirits  of  all  winds  and  seas  and  suns. 

The  many-throated  music  made  in  spring. 
Move  in  thine  own;    with  that  deep  chord 
that  runs 
Throughout      Time's     heart-beats,      ever 

echoing. 
Yea,  Master,  is  such  music  in  thine  own, 
That  in  thy  song  Time's  pulse  awakes  and  falls. 
Or  with  large  sounds  of  wonder 
Thy  words  are  rolled  in  thunder 
And  boom  of  breakers  on  the  landward  walls. 
Where  clanging  deep  to  deep  reverbrant  calls 
And  all  the  mouths  of  ocean  make  their  moan. 
On  seamew  pinions  glides 
Above  the  swirl  of  tides 
Thy  singing,  as  of  soa-winds  bred  and  blown. 
Yea,  Master,  is  such  music  in  thine  own! 

Here   where   thou   wendedst   I    have   ofttimes 
wandered 

When  the  larks  hold  their  joj-ous  evening  choir 

Until  the  shadow-lengthening  day  retire 
From  off  the  gorse   and   broom  with  gold-dust 
squandered. 

Nor  grudge  all  hours  of  light  their  lift's  refrain; 

Leaving  to  dark,  laments,  for  Itys  slain. 
Of  that  bright  bird  thou,  living,  lovedst  so  well. 

Alas',  now  nightingale  and  lark  no  more 

Can  charm  thy  heedless  ear;   or  Death  restore 
To  thee,  within  thine  island  tomb,  a  subtler  spell — 

Sea  voices  on  the  shore. 

Alas?    Nay!    Wherefore  shaU  I  weep  for  thee"? 
Who  art  not  for  man's  tears  but  for  Time's 

praise: 
Nor  shall  of  man  be  counted  all  thy  days. 
"O  sweet  strange  elder  singer."  bear  with  met 
I  weary,  and  awhile  am  fain  for  rest; 

Oh,  lend  me  of  such  peace  as  fills  thine  own, 
An  hour! — then  of  thy  strength  to  feed  my  breast 
(That  I  may  stand  alone) 
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The  Truck  Triumphant 

BY  a  country-wide  test  of  three  years,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
Thousand  Owners,  The  Federal  is  the  first  Motor  Truck 
to  establish  as  a  scientific  principle  of  commerce — Economical 
Transportation. 

For  three  years  we  have  collected  the  data  and  proof  of  a 
TTiousand  Federals  in  Operation,  the  Advice  and  Evidence 
of  a  Thousand  Federal  Owners.  For  three  years  we  have  been 
satisfying  ourselves  that  in  the  Federal  we  have  a  truck  as  nearly 
flawless,  infallible  and  indestructible  as  brains,  business  conscience 
and    manufacturing    ideals    can    make    it.       Today    we    Know. 

The   Evidence 

Detroit  is  the  City  Motor-wise.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  Federals  in  operation  in  Detroit — as  many  as  any  other  two 
makes  combined. 

The  Municipal  Commission  of  Toronto  operates  eight  Federals. 
Whole  fleets  of  Federals  are  operated  by  the  following  firms  of 
national  prominence: 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Ward  Bread  Company 

Breuner  Furniture  Co. 

Wm.  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Co. 

Swift  &  Company 

Armour  &  Company 

American  Bank  Note  Co. 

Write  us  for  the  names  and  evidence  of  Federal  Owners.  We 
can  solve  your  problems  as  we  have  solved  theirs. 

The  Federal  is  today  recognized  as  the  Standard  of 
Truck-Efficiency, Truck-Reliability  and  Truck-Economy. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Dept.  K  Detroit,   Mich. 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


Every  single  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  is  made  by  hand  and  subjected  to  con- 
stant individual  scrutiny  through  every  stage  of  its  manufacture.  This  means 
something  when  you  realize  that  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company  is 
the  only  company  of  prominence  that  turns  out  strictly  hand  made  tires. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Braucli  offices  ia  New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  St.  l/>uis.  Detroit,  Cincinnati.  San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles.  Cleveland.  Baltimore.  Seattle.  Atlanta.  Akron.  0.,  BuiTato. 
The  Hearn  Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio.  Berinj  Tire  4  Rubl>er  Co..  Hooston.  Texas. 

Boss  Rnhber  Co.,  Denver.  Colo.  Todd  Rnbher  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La.      Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co  .  .lacksonville,  Fl». 
Central  Rubber  &  Supplv  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

H.  R.  Olmstead  &  Son,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  L.  J.  Barth.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Your  car  can't  skid 


if  you  ride  on 


Diamond 

Safety  Tread 

(Squeegee)  Tires 

Won't  slip — Won't  slide 
Won't  skid — They   grip 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized   Rubber  Tires 
with  the  Safety  Tread — you  can  get  them  to  fit  your 
rims  at  any  of  the 


CAT'S  PAVtj 


To  The 
Retail  Trade  ^ 


It  pays 
to  give 
the  pub- 
lic what 
they  want. 
The    ma- 
jority want 
Cat's  Pa« 
Cushion  Rub- 
,  ber  Heels.   Or- 
I  tier  from  your 
jobber    today. 


CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 

50c  Attached — All  Dealers. 

That  Cat's  Paw  Plug  is  what  made  rubber  heels 

popular.       It  took  them   out  of  the  slippery 

class.       Your  step  is  safe   and   confident 

when  you   wear  Cat's  Paw    Heels. 

Compare  with  others.     You'll  find  no  holes 
in  Cat's  Paw  Heels  to  track  in  mud. 
And   they're  more  elastic, 
finer  rubber,  longer-wearing.  ^VIiV^ 
Have  a  pair  put  on  your 
heels  today.  Name  is 
easy  to  remember. 


That 

Cat's  Paw  Plug] 

Prevents 

Slipping 


Foster 
Rubber  Co., 

105  Federal  St., 

BOSTON. 

MASS. 


CUSHION     HEEL 


with  flro  of  ninKini;  as  with  Are  of  flame — 

(I  ask  hut  of  thy  stn-riKth.  not  any  famej 
Sorno  hjiark  of  (hat  which  dwclU  about  thy  name, 
\N  lili  such  a  liKht  as  hums  along  the  went. 
Once  more  1  wall  and  watch:   the  day  Is  gone: 

Comes  nJKht,  and  a  great  silence  o'er  the  land: 
And  down  the  dusk,  like  dead  leave*  hlown  upon. 

Thy  footsteps  echo  past  me  as  I  stand! 


The  following  lines  (from  Harper's 
Magazine)  arc  attrat^tively  simple,  and 
their  symbolism  is  graceful  and  unaffected. 

At  Evening 
Bt  B.  MacArthur 

I  feel  an  envy  very  deep 

For  those  frail  httle  birds  that  fly 
Across  the  tranquil  evening  sky 

Before  the  world  has  gone  to  sleep. 

Each  evening  e'er  the  light  is  done 
There  falls  a  hush,  as  tho  the  Lord 
Were  wont  to  speak  a  wondrous  word — 

The  pronuse  of  another  smi. 

The  traffic  of  the  air  is  still. 

The  clouds  are  motionless  and  flushed, 
The  very  wind  is  listening,  hashed. 

As  tho  to  hear  tho  Master's  will. 

And  then  the  swallows'  twittering  flightl 

Audaciously,  yet  half  in  fear. 

As  tho  they  knew  he  held  them  dear. 
And  so  forgave  them  every  night. 

They  hasten  past;  the  sun  is  low. 
The  Master's  word  at  close  of  day 
Is  spoken — yet  the  swallows  stray 

Enraptured  in  the  afterglow. 

Ah,  for  that  confidence  divine! 
The  knowledge  that,  however  late, 
I  seemed  to  let  the  Master  wait. 

His  pardon  and  his  love  were  mine! 

Here  is  a  poem  in  Stephen  Phillips's  old 
manner,  full  of  delicate  and  shadowy 
traged3',  suggesting  rather  than  describing 
terrors.  We  take  it  from  The  Westminster 
Gazette: 

The  Unheard  Ghost 

By  Stephen  Philt.tps 

1  dare  not  sleep,  now  thou  art  dead, 
1  toss  until  the  morning  red; 
On  what  path  wouldst  thou  have  me  go. 
Spirit,  whom  I  have  Injiu-ed  so? 

At  times  the  lilac,  or  the  rose. 
At  moonset  through  my  window  blows; 
I  breathe  again  the  bank  of  grass. 
Whereon  that  hour  did  sweetly  pass. 

Yet  not  from  wind  I  gather  fear. 
But  that  thy  words  I  may  not  hear; 
I  shrink  not  from  the  silvery  beam. 
At  midnight  on  my  bed  astream. 

A  something  muffled,  yet  alive. 
Able  to  injure  and  deprive; 
To  stand  between  me  and  my  God, 
Lone-treading  ways  we  two  have  trod. 

Ah  no!  the  requiem  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Did  not  fulfil  thy  wandering  doom; 
Still  comes  a  voice  that  is  not  voice. 
Yet  aye  forbids  me  to  rejoice. 

My  wrong  to  thee  I  know,  how  welll 
And  thou  art  quickened  by  my  hell. 
At  thee,  unheard,  1  tremble  most. 
The  voiceless  fury  of  thy  ghost. 
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SLEUTHING  FOR  SHOPLIFTERS 

ONE  of  the  cleverest  woman  store  detec- 
tives in  New  York  is  an  Italian  girl 
of  twenty-one.  She  is  not  over  five  feet 
one,  and  is  of  proportionately  slight  build, 
but  her  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  her 
courage  and  tenacity  whenever  she  grapples 
with  a  thief.  Whether  it  be  man  or  woman, 
she  marches  the  light-fingered  person  to 
the  office  of  the  manager,  where  the  culprit 
must  either  make  a  satisfactory  explanation 
or  be  turned  over  to  the  police.  The  young 
lady  is  Miss  Amelia  de  Santis,  and  she  tells 
of  some  of  her  experiences  in  an  interview 
with  I.  Stephen,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Press: 

I  was  sitting  down  one  day  watching  the 
crowd,  for  it  was  a  bargain  day,  and  the 
place  was  pretty  well  filled  with  shoppers, 
when  I  saw  a  handsomely  drest  woman  edge 
up  to  a  shopper  who  was  complacently  try- 
ing on  various  hats.  She  had  noticed  the 
well-filled  bag  slung  on  the  shopper's  arm, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  crowd  seeth- 
ing around  the  mirror,  she  opened  it  care- 
fully and  extracted  a  roll  of  money.  I 
darted  toward  her  and  grabbed  hold  of  her 
hand. 

"Madam,  your  bag  has  been  opened. 
Have  you  lost  anythifig?"  I  asked  the 
shopper,  for  you  must  catch  the  thief  at 
the  very  instant  she  extracts  her  hand 
from  the  bag;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  money  and  the  thief  easily  makes  a 
getaway. 

"  Oh,  goodness!"  the  woman  wailed  in 
a  shriek  that  sounded  all  through  the  floor, 
"somebody's  taken  mv  monev.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

I  forced  the  other  woman's  hand  open 
and  saw  the  money.  The  shopper  named 
the  exact  sum,  and  I  asked  the  pickpocket 
to  come  to  the  office  with  me. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  caught  hold  of 
her  hand  she  started  to  fight. 

"This  is  an  outrage.  What  do  you  mean 
by  accusing  me?  I  am  Mrs.  So-and-So, 
and  you  will  pay  for  this.  Let  me  go  this 
instant." 

Then  the  "stall"  came  forward.  The 
pickpocket  was  a  small  woman,  but  her 
companion  was  large,  and  she  came  for- 
ward with  a  great  show  of  indignation. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  accusing  my 
friend?  She  is  a  wealthy  society  woman, 
and  I  will  see  you  are  properly  punished." 

All  the  time  she  was  speaking  she  kept 
poking  me  with  a  hea\'j'  box  she  carried 
(for  just  that  purpose  probably),  while  the 
first  woman  beat  and  scratched  me  with 
might  and  main.  I  kept  calling  for  help, 
and  several  floor-walkers  ran  up  and  re- 
leased me.  By  that  time  three  women  had 
fainted,  among  them  the  woman  whose 
money  I  had  secured. 

"Now,  you  will  have  to  come  to  the 
office  with  me,"  I  told  them.  "You  may 
just  as  well  go  quieth',  because  I'll  get  j^ou 
there  anyhow." 

When  we  reached  the  stone  stairwaj' 
which  leads  from  the  floor  where  the  rob- 
bery was  committed  they  started  in  once 
more.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  arrest,  for  the  stair  is  steep,  and  if  we 


No  Need  of  Tire  Trouble 
On  Electric  Cars 


So  far  as  electric  pleasure  cars  are  con- 
cerned, the  problem  of  tires  has  been 
solved. 

Punctures,  blowouts,  dangerous  skid- 
ding and  tire  repair  bills  can  be  forgotten. 

You  can  go  any  place  with  your  electric 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  please  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  tire  trouble. 

All  due  to  Motz  Cushion  Tires,  now 
adopted  by  every  leading  maker  of  electric 
cars. 


MOTZ 
Cushion  Tires 


Guaranteed  10,000  Miles 

Each  set  is  specifically  guaranteed  for 
lo.ooo  miles  —  two  years.  That's  almost 
double  the  usual  tire  guarantee. 

1,000%  Increase  in 
Two  Years 

The  use  of  these  tires  has  multiplied 
just  ten-fold  in  two  years.  The  great 
majority  of  electric  car  owners  use  them, 
and  a//leading  makers 
of  electrics  include 
them  as  standard 
equipment. 


Send  for  Book  98 


Easy-Riding 
Tires 

Unlike    common, 
hard,    solid    rubber 
tires,    Motz    Cushion 
Tires  are  easy-riding. 
On  electric  cars,  they 
give  the  utmost  com- 
fort to  the  occupants 
and   also    protect   the 
delicate    mechanical 
parts  of  the   car  from 
bumps  and  jars.     The 
double,  notched  treads 
(A  in  picture)  prevent 
skidding    and    dis- 
tribute the  weight  to  the  sides.     The  sides 
are  undercut    (see  B),  which   allows  free 
action  of  slantwise  bridges  (see  C).    These 
bridges  are  elastic.     They  give  and  yield 
like  the  air  in  a  pneumatic  tire.    Note  D  in 
the  picture,  showing  shock-absorbing  qual- 
ities when  tire  runs  over  a  stone. 

Cost  More  Than 
Some  Tires 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  contain  more  costly 
rubber  thari  the  ordinary  pneumatic  tire 
and  cost  a  little  more.  But  they  are  far 
less  expensive  in  the  end. 

BRANCHES  :  Boston,  4  Dandee  St.:  Chicago.  2023  Michigan  Ave.;  Cleveland.  1932lEuclid  Ave.;  Detroit,  999  Woodward  Ave.;  St. 
Louis,  5187  Delmar  Blvd.:  Kansas  City,  409  E.  15th  St.;  New  York,  1737  Broadway;  Pittsburgh,  300  N.  Crai«  St.; 
Philadelphia,  207-9  North  Broad  St.;  Los  Angeles,  336  W.  Pico  St. 


Motz  Cushion  Tires 
can  be  easily  applied 
to  any  standard 
clincher,  universal 
quick-detachable  or 
demountable  rim. 

You'll  regret  it  later 
if  you  buy  an  electric, 
or  buy  tires  for  an  elec- 
tric,  without  first 
knowing  these  tires. 
Send  a  postal  today  for  our  latest  book. 
Then  see  if  you  know  any  other  tire  that's 
nearly  so  dependable,  so  durable,  so 
economfca/ and  so  easy -riding.  Remem- 
ber, the  right  choice  of  tires  more  than 
doubles  the  pleasure  of  motoring.  Send 
specifications  —  name  of  car,  model,  size 
of  rims,  etc. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

Factories  and  Executive  Offices 
AKRON,  OHIO 

Service  Stations  in  All 
Principal  Cities 


Does  Your  Neighbor  Live  in  an  Aladdin  House? 

If  he  does  live  in  an  Aladdin  house,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  it  and  to  look  it  over.  Alad- 
din houses  are  scattered  over  the  entire  country.  Practically  every  community  has  an  Aladdin 
customer  who  is  proud  of  his  home,  proud  of  his  judgment  and  glad  to  show  his  house. 

Write  us;  we  will  send  you  a  hundred  page  book  showing  the  finest 
collection  of  modern  and  artistic  houses  and  bungalows  ever  gath- 
ered together.  Prices  from  $100  to  $2000  representing  when 
erected  houses  that  sell  for  $8000.    Send  stamps  today  for  catalog  G. 

North  American  Construction  Co.,  221  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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Ready 
Anyihing 

— at  any  time. 


Fast 
roadi 


Rough 
roads 


Loose 
Macadam 


Oiled 
roads 


For  each 

,^^^^^^-  ,—^^—.  and  every  condi- 

~^  -ri«»  JL^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^Jqj^  there's  a  particular 

feature  of  safety  and  service  in 

\^GUU5l'  CUPmRES 

The  suction  hold  of  the  vacuum  cups,  guaranteed  to  prevent  skidding 
on  wet  or  greasy  pavements — 

The  absolutely  oilproof  quality,  immune  against  deterioration  from 
oily  roads  and  garage  floors— 

The  thick  walled  cups  that  drive  deep  and  give  unequaled  traction  in 
mud  or  sand — and  thrust  aside  sharp  stones  and  puncturing  objects — 

The  extreme  toughness  and  phenomenal  heat  radiating  powers  of  the 
tread,  offering  the  utmost  resistance  to  the  abrasion  and  friction  of  fast 
travel  over  fine  roads — 

And  finally  the  definite  printed  guarantee  of  4,000  miles  attached  to 
each  casing— a  distance  far  exceeded  by  the  actual  average  service  mileage. 

In       Stock       Everywhere 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    COMPANY,     Jeannette,    Pa. 


Pittsburgh  -  505  Liberty  Ave. 
Cleveland  -  1837  Euclid  Ave. 
Detroit     -     254  Jefferson  Ave. 


BRANCHES 

Chicago,  1004  Michigan  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  34  S.  8th  Street 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  514  E.  15th  St. 
Omaha  -  215  S.  20th  Street 
Seattle       -      Armonr  Building 


Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of   New  York 
New  York  City,  1700  Broadway  Boston,  149  Berkeley  St.  Dallas,  411  S.  Ervay  St. 

Pennsylvania   Rubber    Company   of    California 

San  Francisco,  512-14  Mission  Street  Los  Angeles,  930  S.  Main  Street 

An  Independent  Company  with  an  independent  selling  policy. 
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CSEETHATHINGEi> 


This  glass  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

"VY/lTHOrX  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  is 

»"  neat  and  inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  the 
contour  of  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
absolutely  unobstructed  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $5.00 
Or  with  wearers  correctiont        $9.00 

Any  Optician,  Sjwrting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  write  to  us.  We  wil  1  see  that  you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 


Department  D. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Ignition  Device 

Develops  more  engine  power  be- 
cause the  explosions  are  more  rapid 
and  more  complete;  maintains  the 
extra  power  because  there  are  no 
points  to  displace  or  bum  away;  re- 
duces fuel  consumption  because  it 
explodes  a  leaner  mixture  and  any 
mixture  more  effectually.  Spark 
plug  renewals  and  troubles  elimi- 
nated. 

More  engine  power  and  less  coft 
for  owners  of  motor  cars,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  motor  boats  or  station- 
ary gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  en- 
gines if  the  firing  is  done  by 

MGCormicl(  Power  Plugs 

(Take  the  place  of  spark  plugs) 

Try  for  20  days.  Money  refunded  if  not  aa 
represented.  Price  $2. 00  each  net,  post- 
paid. (Mention  size  and  model  of  machine.) 
Further  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

36  East  First  Street        Dayton,  Ohio 


all  fell  downstairs  we  might  get  very 
severely  hurt,  if  not  killed.  They  picked 
nie  up  and  tried  to  throw  me,  but  I  clung  on. 
"I  won't  fall  down  alone,"  I  reminded 
them.  "  If  I  go  you  come  with  me,  and  it's 
!i  broken  ne(;k  for  one  of  u.s."     They  saw 

I  lie  .sense  in  this  and  went  quietly  down  the 
stairs.  (We  never  use  the  elevator  because 
111"  the  commotion  it  makes  among  our 
l»;itrous.) 

liut  when  we  arrived  at  the  landing  we 
liad  the  fight  all  over  again.  These  women 
knew  what  was  before  them.     If  you  open 

II  pocketbook  and  take  even  $1  it  is  grand 
hirceny  and  carries  a  year's  sentence  with  it. 
However,  I  got  them  into  the  ofifiee  at  last 
with  the  woman  whose  purse  had  been 
picked.  Judge  Swan  sentenced  them  to  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary.  They  were  noto- 
rious pickpockets  and  had  their  pictures  in 
the  Rogues'  Gallery. 

There  is  one  couple  of  shoplifters  which  I 
have  had  arrested  twice.  They  are  Fred 
.Morris  and  Nellie  Nap.  The  first  time  I 
managed  to  get  the  man  only,  and  he  was 
sent  up  for  a  year.  He  got  off  with  eight 
months  because  of  good  behavior,  and  one 
(lay  when  I  thought  he  was  safely  locked  up 
lie  walked  into  the  store  where  I  was  work- 
ing.   Nellie  Nap  was  with  him. 

Their  plan  was  to  carry  a  big  valise,  and 
while  the  woman,  who  was  fashionably 
drest,  was  engaging  the  saleswoman's  atten- 
tion, the  man  placed  the  big  valise  under 
a  number  of  imported  gowns  and,  under 
cover  of  examining  these,  he  was  dropping 
several  of  the  gowns  off  the  hangers  into 
the  big  bag.  He  played  the  part  of  the 
husband  who  was  very  interested  in  his 
wife's  new  gown,  and  by  the  time  madam 
was  satisfied  he  had  made  quite  a  collec- 
tion. 

I  watched  the  whole  game  quietly,  but 
of  course  I  could  not  arrest  them  in  the 
store,  so  I  followed  them  to  the  street. 

"You  are  carrying  away  some  mer- 
chandise which  you  have  not  paid  for,"  I 
said  to  the  man  when  we  got  outside. 
"Now,  please  come  back  to  the  store 
([uietly,  for  it  is  no  use  to  make  a  fuss. 
I  saw  you  take  the  things." 

The  man  laughed  and  ran  off.  I  fol- 
lowed, blowing  my  police  w'histle'like  mad. 
They  ran  up  the  stairs  of  the  elevated  and 
I  dashed  after  them.  I  had  on  a  hobble- 
skirt  and  had  to  tuck  it  "way  up"  so  as  to 
be  able  to  sprint.  But  I  didn't  think  of 
that — the  only  thing  I  thought  of  was 
getting  that  couple.  The  man  turned  every 
now  and  then  and  tried  to  beat  me  down. 
He  was  desperate,  for  he  knew  that  getting 
in  trouble  immediately  after  his  release 
from  prison  meant  a  long  term. 

I  thought  he  was  going  to  kill  me  before 
w^e  reached  the  top  of  that  stair,  but  I  kept 
on  blowing  my  whistle,  and  a  pohceman 
got  there  in  time  to  arrest  them.  The  man 
was  sent  up  for  a  long  term,  and  the  woman, 
who  was  tubercular,  was  remanded. 

A  cook  in  a  restaurant  stole  several 
pieces  of  jewelry  and  Miss  de  Santis  fol- 
lowed him  until  he  went  outside.  She 
asked  him  to  return,  and  he  came  very 
quietly  until  they  were  alone  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway  leading  to  the  office.  There 
he  unwrapt  a  big  apron  he  was  carrjing 
and  Miss  de  Santis  saw  that  it  contained 
several  knives.  He  took  a  big  butcher 
knife  and,  seizing  hold  of  her.  said:    "If 
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you  don't  let  me  go  I'll  dig  this  right  into 
you."  The  girl  gave  a  yell  for  help  and 
grabbed  IkjIcI  of  Muller's  arm.  Assistance 
came  in  time  to  save  her.  When  the  re- 
porter asked  hor  if  she  had  many  cases  of 
kleptomania,  she  said: 

Kleptomania?  Fudge!  That  is  only  a 
term  that  is  applied  to  a  thief  who  happens 
to  have  social  standing.  We  treat  tlicin  all 
alike.  Of  course,  we  do  not  lake  all  (rases 
to  court.  Many  of  them  are  arraigned  in 
the  chief  detective's  office,  and  if  all  the 
goods  are  returned  and  the  person  wiio  has 
stolen  goods  has  some  good  excuse,  such  as 
poverty  or  ill-health,  we  let  them  go  with 
warning  to  keep  out  of  the  store;  but  wo 
treat  them  all  alike. 

One  of  the  women  who  gave  me  the 
hardest  tussle  I  ever  had  was  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  lawyer,  who  was  living  at  the 
Hotel  Astor.  Her  home  was  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  she  had  come  to  New  York 
to  do  some  shopping.  Believe  me,  she  was 
some  athlete!  She  gave  me  a  fist  fight  all 
over  the  place,  and  by  the  time  I  got  her 
to  the  office  I  was  pretty  well  beaten  up. 

I  watched  two  women  one  morning  stow 
away  $300  worth  of  imported  waists.  I 
followed  them  to  the  street  and  asked  them 
to  return  with  me.  They  were  both  heavy 
women  and  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

"Why,  the  idea!  Do  you  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  take  us  back?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  madam,"  I  replied,  "and 
you  had  best  come  nice  and  easy." 

"Why,  girlie,"  one  of  them  said,  "jou 
couldn't  take  us  back.  You  are  not  big 
enough." 

I  was  standing  between  them.  I  put  my 
police  whistle  in  my  mouth,  and  taking 
hold  of  their  sleeves  at  the  wrist  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  not  run  off,  I  blew  the 
whistle  once.    Then  they  came. 

These  women  were  "Ruby"  Harris  and 
Ruth  Wilson.  They  were  released  on 
$1,000  bail,  but  before  the  case  came  to 
trial  Ruth  Wilson  Avas  caught  again  and 
sentenced  to  a  year  in  the  penitentiary. 
When  she  gets  out  she  will  be  sent  up  again 
for  the  offense  in  our  store.  They  were  very 
slick  workers. 

Judge  Malone  asked  me  to  demonstrate 
to  him  how  it  was  possible  to  place  $300 
worth  of  waists  in  concealment  in  a  busy 
store.  So  I  took  a  big  muff,  and  with  the 
table  in  front  of  the  jury  box  as  the  counter, 
I  soon  showed  him  how  I  could  pack  away 
the  Avaists  in  the  muff  and  under  mj^  coat. 

Magistrate  Herbert  complimented  me  on 
my  work,  said  that  I  was  a  very  bright 
detective,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
recommend  me  for  the  first  vacancy  for  a 
first-grade  detective.  I  should  like  to  be  a 
first-grade  detective,  but  one  has  first  to  be 
a  matron,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  thirty 
years  old  to  get  that  position,  I  should  have 
to  wait  nine  years.  However,  I  have  been 
told  that  this  might  be  arranged. 

I  did  some  work  for  Commissioner 
Dougherty  on  the  Fowler  bomb-throwing 
case  lately,  and  he  has  promised  to  give  me 
another  chance  soon. 

Sometimes  we  have  very  funny  cases  in 
the  store.  One  woman  stole  an  alarm- 
clock,  with  other  things.  Just  as  she  was 
leaving  the  clock  Avent  off.  She  was  so 
excited  when  I  spoke  to  her  that  she  could 
not  hear  the  clock,  which  Avas  smuggled 
under  her  coat,  and  even  when  I  tried  to 


Oue  tniieh  nf  Naltire   and  Ih'  World' n  akin  — 
The  boy,  the  worm,  the  crooked  pin. 

Your  Week-end,  Your  Hupmobile 
And  a  Breath  of  Life  in  the  Open 

The  fleeting  Hupmobile — the  car  that  "runs  wherever  a  dog 
can" — turns  at  last  into  Farmer  Hoskins'  lane. 

You  remember  that  Day — that  one  Perfect  Golden  Day.  It 
is  gi\-en  to  each  of  us  to  Li\'e  and  Treasure  just  one  such  day. 
Dawn  Avas  just  breaking — a  spring  day,  the  Dawn  of  a  New 
Summer — when  you  and  Billy  and  Ned  and  Steve  left  the 
drowsy  city  street  and  streaked  for  that  Lake. 

But  Hoskins  Junior,  has  beaten  you  to  it.  He  grins  through 
his  freckles,  holds  up  his  string  and  then  leads  you  off  through 
the  hickory  gro\'e  to  the  Enchanted  Lake  of  your  Dreams. 

*  *        * 

Then,  when  the  shadows  are  slanting  through  the  hickories 
and  the  fish  stop  biting,  you  pile  into  the  Hupmobile,  and 
wing  through  the  falling  evening  back  to  the  city — in  actual 
miles  A'cry  far  from  the  Lake  of  your  Dreams,  but  in  the 
Hupmobile — very  near. 

*  *         * 

You,  who  long  for  freedom  now  and  again  from  the  every- 
day grind — can  have  your  perfect  day,  too,  with  a  Hupmobile. 

And  at  a  cost  ridiculously  small,  as  automobile  costs  are 
measured. 

The  Hupmobile  is  distinctly  a  car  of  the  American  family. 
It  is  the  only  car  that  both  millionaire  and  man  of  moderate 
means  can  appro\c;  for  there  is  no  other  car  with  style,  stam- 
ina, comfort  and  power  that  so  closely  approaches  its  com- 
panions of  costlier  price. 

Build  your  week-end  plans  around  a  Hupmobile;  give  your 
loved  ones  such  a  Summer  as  they  have  never  known,  Avith 
this  sturdy  Car  of  the  American  Family. 

Write  for  catalog  and  the  Hupmobile  dealer's  name. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,   1243  Milwaukee  Ave.,   Detroit,  MicL 


Hupmobile  "32"  Touring 
Car,  $1000  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

In  Canada,  $1 1 80  f.  o.  b.   Windior 

Four-rylinder  motor,  cylin- 
ders 3j-inch  bore  by  5I  inch 
stroke,  cast  en  bloc.  Unit 
power  plant.    Sliding  gears. 

Full  floating  rear  axle. 

Wheclbase,  106  in.  Tires, 
32x3^  in. 

Equipment  of  windshield, 
mohair  top  with  enAciope, 
JiiTy  curtains,  speedometer, 
quick  detachable  rims,  rear 
shock  absorber,  gas  head- 
lights, Prcst-o-Lite  tank,  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Fin- 
ish, black  with  nickel  trim- 
mings. 

••32"  Six-passenger,  $1200 

In  Canada.  $1430 
••32"  Roadster,  $1000 

In  Canada,  $11 80 

'•20"  H.  P.  Runabout  $    750 

In  Canada  $850 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit  or  Windsor,  fully 
equipped. 


NEXT  MONTH 

A  Hupmobile  week-end  on 
the  banks  of  ''that"  trout 
stream. 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

TROUSERS  hang 
evenly, shirt  stays 
'smooth  about  the  waist, 
vight,  Medium  or  Extra 
Heavy.      Extra  lengths  for 
tall  men.    Signed  Guarantee  on  every  pair. 

Price  50c.     Any  dealer  or  from  the  factory. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 
401  Main  Street  Shirley,  Mas*. 


SERGEANTS  SURE  SHOT  CAPSULES 


A  popular  and  never  failing  exterminator 
of  worms  in  dogs  of  all  ages.    Highltf 
recommended  by  breeders  eyert/where. 
Easy  to  give  -  certain  in  effect. 
PRICE  50  ■=-"  PER  BOX 
for  safe  by  Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods.\ 
Dealers  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 
Book  on' DISEASES  OF  DOCS' FREE. 

Polk  Miller  Drug  Company 
809  Main  Streer,  /Richmond.  Va 
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"No  darning 
for  me  this 
trip,  Dad. 

Notice  their 
style,  too.  If  we 
stay  six  months 
we're  fixed  for 
hose.'* 


So    soft  and 

stylish    and  can  ffol^prOOfffoSierQ 

be  had  in  such         MM  fon^/7xf.t*.^of        ' '  ^ 

li  irht  weights, 

that    many  say,     "These   hose    can't 

wear. ' '    "^'et  six  pairs  are  guaranteed  to 

wear  zfuli  six  months. 


JK^      FOK  w^MtN,    WOME.N  .^^ANO   CHILOR£H^^ 


I'ry  Holeproof 

—  mercerized 

— six  pairs  for 

SI. 50.   This 

process  alone  adds  22%  to  the  strength 

of  this  grade,  as  well  as  a  silky  lustre. 

Six  pairs  guaranteed  six  months. 


The  Simple  Reason 

We  pay  an  average  of  7-1-  cents  a 
pound  for  the  yarn  in  Holeproof. 
Common  yarn  costs  32  cents.  74 
cents  is  the  top  market  price  for 
cotton  yarn — Egyptian  and  Sea  Island. 
Ours  is  3-ply,  long  fibre,  tine  strands. 
Pliable  and  soft,  but  of  the  maximum 
strength.  We  spend  560,000  a  year 
for  inspection,  to  see  that  each  pair 
of  Holeproof  is  perfect. 

The  25c  Grade — Mercerized 

We  now  do  our  own  mercerizing. 


Hose  for  the  Whole  Family 

The  genuhie  Holeproof  bears  this 

signature:    ^M^c^ic/^.      Six    pairs    of 

men's  cotton  Holeproof,  51.50  to  $3 

a  box;  women's  and  children's,  $2  to 

S3  a  box  of  six  pairs;  infants',  51  a 
box  of  four  pairs,  guaranteed  six  months. 
Silk  Holeproof  for  men,  $2  a  box  of  three 
pairs;  women's  silk  stockings,  $3  a  box  of 
three  pairs.  Three  pairs  of  silk  guaranteed 
three  months.  Genuine  Holeproof  sold  in 
your  town.  Ask  for  dealers'  names.  We 
sliip  direct  where  there's  no  dealer,  charges 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  free  book  on  Hole- 
proof. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hoiiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada 

"  ^ear ffohpropfffase  and f^nd fbe  fifcpd  " 


Ree    U.  S. 
Pat.  Office.  1908 


For  long  wear,  fit  and  style, 
these  are  the  finest  silk  gloves 
produced.  Made  in  all  lengths, 
sizes  and  colors. 


ffoleproof 

FOR  WOMEN 


Write  for  the  illustrated  book 
that  tells  all  about  them  and 
■write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
near  you  who  handles  them. 


Solid  Oak 


AND 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE       1.1*-^  up 

PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  ''The  Best"  by  Over 
50,000  Users 

Made  under  our  o\\ti  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and 
the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 
In  buying  direct  from  factory  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent, 
and  are  always  sure  of  obtaining  new  and  not  shopworn 
articles,    Vou  can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start- 
as  few  or  as  many  as  desired— and  add  sections  from  time 
to  time;  thus  your  bookcase  grows  with  your  library. 
The    Lundstrom    Sectional  fiookcases  have  no  metal 
bands, nor  any  of  theobjectionable  features  of  othermakes. 
They  have  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  and  are 
made  in  several  different  styles,  and  in  grades  from  Plain  Oak 
Genuine  Mahogany.     Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

rOVa!  -  rrei^ht  raid      Branch  office:  Flatiron  Building.  New  York  City 


draw  her  atttntion,  she  dc<;lan'<l  .she  hud 
I  boufjht  tht!  clock  and  did  not   like  to  he 
s«'(;n  carrying  hundlcs. 

Anotlicr  lime  an  Italian  op«'ra-.sinjjt'r 
hftj'd  a  Krcat  jnany  small  articles,  which  he 
liid  away  in  the  large  coat  he  wa.s  wearing. 
When  we  brought  liim  to  th<'  ollic*-  he  vehe- 
mently expo.stulated  again.st  his  arrest. 
He  a.ssured  us  he  was  a  great  man  who  had 
sung  before  all  the  crowned  head.s  of 
Kurope,  and  that  nothing  less  than  an 
international  disaster  would  follow  the 
insult. 

He  was  the  queerest  bird  I  ever  caught. 
I  Under  his  coat  he  wore  the  spangled  cos- 
j  tume  of  Romeo,  andjhe  looked  as  if  he  had 
!  escaped  from  a  mu.seum.     He  told  us  that 
in   liis   home   city   he   was   allowed   to  go 
through  the  stores  and  pick  out  what  he 
wanted;    then  when  he  got  home  he  took 
his  time  in  selecting  the  articles  which  he 
ai)i)roved   and  sent   the   rest  back  to   the 
store.    His  eloquence,  however,  was  wasted, 
for  he  was  arrested,  and  after  he  had  been 
held  for  fifteen  days  for  investigation  he  was 
sent  to  the  city  prison  for  ten  days  to  learn 
more  about  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Altogether  I  enjoj'  my  work  immensely. 
It  is  never  dull,  and  I  would  rather  do  it 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.    My  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  a  great  detective  some  day,  and 
I  won't  mind  the  hard  work  in  reaching  it. 


WHALEY    OF   THE    NEW   HAVEN 

\  17  HEN  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
'  *  &  Hartford  Railroad  recently  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  a  general  policy  of 
bringing  its  service  and  equipment  up  to 
the  top  notch,  the  board  of  directors  cre- 
ated the  new  office  of  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation  and  elected  Albert  R. 
Whaley  to  fill  it.  They  wanted  a  man  who 
knew  the  business  from  all-round  experi- 
ence, and  Whaley  happened  to  be  just  the 
kind  they  were  looking  for.  He  began  as 
a  brakeman,  and  worked  his  way  up  until 
now,  it  is  said,  he  is  paid  a  salary  of  $25,000 
a  year.  The  story  of  his  rise  appears  in  the 
New  York  Press: 

Thirty-four  years  ago  Mr.  Whaley  was 
a  freight  brakeman  drawing  $1.62  a  day 
from  the  old  Providence  &  Worcester  Rail- 
road. He  was  sixteen  years  old  then.  His 
progress  since  that  time  has  been  remark- 
able. 

It  was  not  until  he  became  manager  of 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  1907,  how- 
ever, that  his  possibilities  as  one  of  the 
highest  executives  of  the  road  became  ap- 
parent. But  he  made  a  record  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  railroad  world. 
This  resulted  in  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  their  meeting  yesterday  ma- 
king him  a  vice-president. 

Under  handicaps  greater  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  encountered,  due  to 
the  excavation  and  reconstruction  work  in 
the  Grand  Central  yards,  Mr.  Whaley  de- 
creased the  delays  in  the  movements  of 
trains  in  and  out  of  the  j^ard  approxi- 
mately one-third. 

For  six  years  he  handled  from  650  to  750 
train  movements  a  day  with  an  average  de- 
lay of  less  than  one  minute  a  train.  The 
magnitude  of  this  achievement  may  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  imderstood  that  the 
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ordinary  traffic  movement  over  the  ter- 
minal trafks  is  the  heaviest  in  any  terminal 
of  the  size  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  traffic,  all  the 
material  excavated  in  connection  with  the 
reconstruction  work  and  ev<>rytliing:  re- 
quired for  construction  purposes  had  to  be 
moved  over  the  same  tracks,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  number  of  trains  to  be  oper- 
ated there.  Yet  Mr.  Whaley  was  able  to 
make  a  new  record  for  the  prompt  arrival 
and  dispatching  of  trains. 

The  man  who  has  been  called  thus  prom- 
inently to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  world 
was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  He  began  his  railroad  ser- 
vice with  the  Pro\'idence  &  Worcester 
Railroad,  remaining  with  that  company 
until  1891. 

Then,  when  the  consolidation  of  the  Prov- 
idence &  Worcester,  Old  Colony,  and  other 
local  lines  into  the  present  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  System  went  into  effect, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  train  crews 
which  had  headquarters  in  Providence. 

In  1899  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  division  of  the  Consolidated 
Railroad,  in  Avhich  capacity  he  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  electrification  of  the 
Providence,  Warren  &  Bristol  line  of  his 
division.  His  successful  experience  with 
electrical  operation  resulted  on  May  1, 
1907,  in  his  being  transferred  to  the  Grand 
Central  terminal  here. 
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BUILDING 

Guaranteed  Limit  of  Cost 

BUILDING  procedure  has  been      ^^  "»«"'"""« 

•"-^      |,  ,  1  .£  1  .1      responsibility     in     a 

allowed    to    dritt    along    with  ^i^gi^  contract  cov- 
wasteful  inefficiency  for  centuries;  ering    your    entire 

but     why    should    waste    continue    building  operation 

simply  because   it    is  established 
practice? 


from  plans  to  com- 
pletion, you  can  ob- 
tain a  financially 
sound  guarantee  of 
the  cost  and  quality 


require- 


WHEN  .4DRIANOPLE  FELL 

TO  say  that  the  Bulgarians  were  aston- 
ished when  they  entered  Adrianople 
and  found  that  the  people  had  plenty  to 
eat  and  were  faring  well  generally,  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  The  besiegers,  as  well  as  nearly 
everybody  in  Europe  and  America,  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  city's 
population  was  almost  destitute  of  food 
and  a  prey  to  cholera,  typhoid,  and  many 
other  diseases.  The  correspondents  be- 
hind the  hnes  of  the  Balkan  Allies  were 
not  mistaken  when  they  said  the  Turkish 
defenses  were  weak,  but  thej'  missed  the 
mark  when  they  told  us  that  the  populace 
were  in  dire  straits — that  is,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Luigi  Barzini,  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  who  was  one  of 
the  two  first  newspaper  men  to  enter  the 
city  with  the  Bulgarian  troops.  Bar- 
zini tells  a  graphic  story  of  General  Ivan- 
off's  triumphant  entry,  and  describes  the 
living  conditions  of  the  civiUan  residents. 
He  writes: 

The  long  and  careful  preparations  lasted 
about  twenty  days.  Cases  of  shells  were 
slowly  transported  by  night  to  the  ap- 
pointed positions,  which  were  well  hidden 
behind  the  heights.  Convejing  the  am- 
munition across  pathless  fields  occupied 
an  enormous  time.  No  wagon  could  carry 
more  than  six  rounds  for  the  heavy  guns, 
and  a  good  50,000  rounds  were  amassed 
in  the  casemates  of  the  big  batteries.  The 
country  was  still  covered  with  snow  when, 
unseen  by  the  enemj'-,  the  active  prepara- 
tions began. 

These  preparations  were  concealed  b5-  the 
reverse  slopes  of  the  distant  heights,  where 


The  Hoggson  Single    six  or  more  trades.  How 
Contract  Building  Meth-    can  the  work  ol  all  these       r      ,  ,    . 

od   requires   that   every    professions  and  trades  be    of    ^"^  Whole,  as    a 
item  which  is   to  enter    co-ordinated      efficiently    whole. 
into  a  building  operation    except  by  one  organiza- 

shall  be  considered  be-    tion  which  is  constituted,         Cost  and  convenience 
fore  work  on  any  part  of    part    by    part,    to  meet    of  arrangement  must  al- 
'    ••'••'  '  ways  be   considered  in 

deciding  whether  a  build- 
ing operation  is  success- 
ful or  not.  Banks, 
Hotels,  Clubs,  Libraries, 
Churches,  Hospitals, 
Residences  require  ex- 
pert services  for  arrange- 
ment, and  a  predeter- 
mined  limit    of   cost   is 


the  building  is  begun; 
how  else  can  the  limit 
of  cost  be  determined  in 
advance  ? 

IF  the  limit  of  cost  is 
not  determined  before 
foundations  are    started. 


these     various 
ments? 

IN  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, efficiency  is  rap- 
idly eliminating  waste  and 
indirection  is  giving  way 
to    method  —  building 


howcanitbeguaranteed?    must  tall  m  Ime 

In  what  other  business 


does  an  owner  deliber-    essential.    The  Hoggson 


IF  you  have  no  finan     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^^^-  essential.     1  he  M 

Icially  sound  guarantee    ^tely  divide  responsibility  Building  Method 
of  the  limit  of  cost,  how    ^^ j  ^j^^^  |^^,^  f^^  ^^^-^^      ^^^u    ^j        j  ^^  ^^^^ 

can  you  know  that  the    ^  ^^^^j^^,  operations, 

cost  will  be  satisfactory  .•'  ^__^_^  *^ 

lOwner 


A  BUILDING  op- 
eration requires 
the  services  of  eight 
professions  and  forty- 


is   es- 


A  small  book  de- 

An:hitedurel--4jQ66<uvk-fEn$ineerin§|    scribing    the    method 

Construction|\Brotners/|Decoraiion  |      (but  without  pictures), 

mailed  on  request. 


Equipment 


]  furnishing 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York,  7  East  44th  St. 

Boston,  National  Shawmul  Bank  Bldg. 


Chicago,  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  101  Orange  St. 


Pumps  the  Year  Round  Without  Cost 

Ensures  running  water  in  any  room  of  any 
country  home  or  farm  where  there  is  a  spring 
or  flowing  stream.  Beats  the  windmill.  Runs 
by  self  water  pressure  without  one  cent  cost. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  continuously,  can't  get  out  cf  or- 
der, flow  can  be  extended  and  elevated 
to  suit  needs.    Priced  low.    Write  to- 
day for  Catalogue  and  quotations. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester,  Pa. 


i»au^yi*c^^ 


makes  and  bums  its  osvn  gas.  Costs 
2c.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
p-ease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92  E-  5th  Street.  Canton,  O. 


Built  any 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

k^         Complete      Painted     Ready  to  Set  Up 


4;nrnsos.  Stores,  Churches.  School-houses.  Pl.ny houses.  stu«ll<..ctc. 

Built  in  sections,  convenient  for  hondlini  and  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  simply  l>»  holt- 
,n-  sections  tosether.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up.  as  »11  "'<•'>""*  •"•■  """l" 
iHT.d  and  evervthins  fits.  Built  of  first-el:,s.  material  in  th..  largest  and  best  p,.rtabl,-  houM 
f.Het..rT  in  America.  Buildinss  are  subst.int.al  and  ™s  .(livable  as  if  l.uilt  on  th.-  i-'fund  by 
"cal  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MVfH  LE<S.  We  build  houses  to  meet  ever, 
requirement       We  pav  fr.M.ht        Art  calal..-;  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  4c  stamps. 

WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  «08  Wyckoff  Street,  Ithaca,   New  York 
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How  Will  Your  Woodwork  Look 
in  a  Few  Months'  Time  ? 

\\'>i<Ti  tht*  V  hil'irfn  ti:ivp  ".^r^pcrrd  nver 


.\  nl   tlie 

test? 

.     Select 

•  varnish 

itym.iiui- 

-.:..-£  UEKKV  iJliOTIlERS' 

HKS. 


There's  a  Berry  Brothers'  product  for  every  var- 
nish need — each  one  tried,  tested  and  as  perfect  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

Look  for  our  name  and  trade-mark— and  you  need 
look  no  further.  You  can  find  them  at  first-class 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write  and  tell  us  what  varnish  problems  you  have 
before  vou— a  room,  a  home,  an  office  buildingr,  any- 
thinar.  \Ve  have  special  booklets,  prepared  by  experts, 
which  fit  the  case— and  they're  free. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Established  1858 

Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Walkerville,  Ont. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Berry  Wagon,  the  delight  of 
three  generations  of  children.  W.  W.  Denslow,  the  artist  who 
tllustrated  the  "  Wizard  of  Oz."  has  prepared  a  booklet, 
beautifully  tllustrated  in  color,  describing  the  trip  of  a  Berry 
Wagon  around  the  world.  Gel  a  free  copy  for  the  children — 
*rom  your  dealer  or  from  us. 


liuiKirtiiU  of  men  i)rti)arnd  emplacements 
fur  mortars,  shelters,  unci  magaziaes.  Im- 
mense oonvoys  niiiilt-  a  .sweep  of  over 
s(n'enty  miles  in  trati^portinf^  the  material 
and  |»roje(!tiles.  Hut  iiieunwhile  the  siege 
contiuued  day  after  day  without  any  varia- 
tion. 

At  three  o'cloek  in  the  afternoon  of 
Mareh  24  the  action  began.  It  began 
with  a  general  eaniionade  on  all  sectors, 
an  inten.so  bombardiiunt  from  every  side, 
but  less  intense  on  tlic  point  which  had  to 
be  taken  by  assault,  for  it  was  necessary 
to  conceal  the  plan  and  mislead  the  defense. 
But  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  black 
masses  of  Bulgarian  infantry  who  had 
rested  on  the  grassy  slope  began  creeping 
slowly,  in  the  profoundest  silence,  toward 
the  Turkish  advanced  positions. 

The  Bulgarians  arrived  within  400 
paces  of  the  Turkish  positions,  and  not  a 
rifle-shot  had  been  fired.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  entrenchments  had  been 
abandoned  if  the  small,  black  profiles  of 
the  motionless  sentries  had  not  been  seen 
outlined  on  the  moonlit  sky. 

It  took  the  storming  party  more  than 
an  hour  to  traverse  two  kilometers.  The 
first  glimpse  of  dawn  was  beginning  to  clear 
the  horizon.  Suddenly,  at  the  word  of 
command,  all  the  Bulgarians  bounded  to 
their  feet,  uttering  their  immense  super- 
human yell  of  assault,  the  terrible,  pro- 
digious roar  of  a  people  in  fury.  "To  the 
bayonet!  To  the  bayonet!  Hurrah!"  the 
soldiers  shouted,  hurling  themselves  for- 
ward. It  is  curious  that  they  crossed  three 
wire  entanglements  without  raising  any 
alarm.  In  a  few  seconds  the  Bulgarians 
found  themselves  at  the  last  barrier,  and 
the  Turks,  taken  by  surprize,  abandoned 
their  positions,  practically  without  offering 
any  resistance. 

When  Chukri  Pasha  caused  a  sheet  to 
be  hoisted  as  a  white  flag  on  the  wireless 
mast  of  the  Haderlik  fort  of  the  northwest 
sector,  20,000  men  were  prisoners,  and 
another  30,000,  having  cast  away  their 
uniforms,  were  hiding  in  the  city.  Chukri 
was  to  be  a  prisoner  without  conditions. 
Colonel  Markeloff  approached  to  ask  for 
his  sword.  He  found  him  on  foot,  perfectly 
calm,  together  with  Colonel  Aziz  Bey, 
governor  of  the  city.  Aziz  Bey  unsheathed 
his  sword  and  silently  handed  it  to  the 
Bulgarian  officer.  Chukri  rephed,  ."You 
see,  1  am  wathout  arms,"  and  clapt  his 
hand  to  his  thigh,  where  there  was  no 
sword.  But  it  was  only  a  question  of 
etiquette. 

At  midday  in  the  hall  of  the  headquarters 
a  profoundly  moving  and  indescribably 
solemn  scene  was  witnessed.  Chukri 
Pasha,  with  dignified  gesture,  extending 
his  gloved  hand,  offered  his  sword  to  Gen- 
eral Ivanoff,  who  restored  it,  saying, 
"Vous  etes  un  brave.  Tenez  votre  epee, 
general,"  and  victor  and  vanquished  grave- 
ly saluted  each  other. 

Descending  from  the  tragic  corpse- 
strewn  heights,  the  victorious  troops  met 
with  their  first  surprize.  In  the  meadows 
close  to  the  town  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  were  feeding  tranquilly,  and 
the  fields  were  cultivated.  A  few  steps 
more  brought  them  to  the  suburbs,  and 
in  the  suburbs,  just  as  in  any  other  Turk- 
ish town  in  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
its  existence,  were  droves  of  chickeps  and 
turkeys,  whose  mortaUty  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  above  the  normal. 


Don't  get  caught  with 
leaky  roofs  when  the 
spring   thaws   come 


Remember  the  roof  on  your  house, 
garage  or  other  buiidintjs  that  leaked 
a  few  drops  last  fall — a  little  investi- 
gation now  may  mean  a  big  saving 
when  you  put  on  a  new  roof  or 
replace  an  old  one. 

Certain-teed 

(Quality     Cerf -ified     Durability    Guaran-(ee</) 

Roofing 

in  Rolls  and  Shingles 

There  is  a  Certain- teed 
Roofing  and  a  simple  meth- 
od of  applying  it  for  every 
building  on  the  farm.  Look 
for  the  Certain- teed  label 
of  quality  and  15 -year  guar- 
antee on  every  roll  and  crate 

of  shingles.    Get  prices  from 

General  Roofiag  ,        i      ■      i  i  -n 

Ti.f  Worlds  iiirs^est   your   local    dealer — he   will 

inarutfacturiT  of 

RooHnss  and  Build-    savc  you  moncy. 

itig  Fapera 

Valuable  Book  Free  ua°ble^'uggestion»"in  our 
new  book,  "  Modern  Building  Ideu  and  Plans" — it  tells 
you  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do — it  suggests  eco- 
nomies and  conveniences  that  will  save  you  money.  A 
book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell 
lor  $1 — but  as  it  shows  the  use  of  our 
Certain-teed  Roofing  on  all  kinds  of 
model  homes  and  farm  buildings,  we 
offer  it  to  you  at  25  cents. 
We  prefer  to  have  you  go  to  your  lum- 
ber, hardware  or  building  material 
dealer,  who  will  gladly  get  you  a  copy 
FREE.  If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c  to 
cover  cost,  postage  and  mailing. 


BuilDiXO 
IDEAS 

PLANS 


General    Roofing    Mfg.    Co. 


E.  St.  LonU,  III. 
Minneapolii 


York,  Pa. 
San  Francisco 


Marseilles,  III. 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


Recent   Fires 

in  fire  traps  and  in  fire-proof  buildings  alike 
have  demonstrated  anew  the  fire-resisting 
value  of 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

The  flames  that  swept  away  the  munic- 
ipal building  at  Zanesville,Ohio,  destroyed 
most  of  the  city  records.  Those  contained 
in  the;  SAFE-CABINET  which  stood  iu  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire  were  uyiivjined. 

The  conflagration  that  attacked  the  eighteen 
story  skyscraper  of  the  Union  Trust  Company 
in  Cincinnati  totally  wiped  out  the  records  of 
many  firms  whose  offices  were  gutted  of  e\  er.\  - 
thing  burnable.  Yet  the  contents  of  THE 
SAFE-CABINET  In  the  very  heart  of  the  flames 
were  undamaged. 

Write  for  the  story  of  these  fires  and  for  our  catalog. 
Dept.L-2THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO.   Marietta,  0. 

Agencies  in  most  cities.  If  you  don  'tfind  us  in 
your  telephonedirectory  addressthe  home  office 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  population  that  suf- 
fered? Not  at  all.  Among  the  first  hous<>s 
of  the  city  poor  children  are  serenely  play- 
ing, perfectly  indifferent  to  the  war  and 
the  dramas  of  the  peoples.  The  sight  of 
these  fhildren  is  reassuring.  Two  Turk- 
ish women,  and  two  peasants  with  long 
green  tunics  and  ample  trousers,  pass  down 
the  street.  Others  seated  on  the  threshold 
of  a  house  sift  barley,  while  chickens  peck 
up  the  scattered  grains.  These  are  com- 
monplace pictures,  which  are  important 
only  because  they  are  seen  in  Adrianople 
at  the  end  of  a  siege,  and  they  give  testi- 
mony to  an  incredible  normality.  The 
children,  as  is  usual  at  their  age  when 
they  are  in  perfect  health,  are  more 
frank;  they  run  to  the  threshold  in 
order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  new 
visitors. 


A  NEGRO  MATHEMATICAL  GENIUS 

1"*HE  adding-machine  manufacturers 
would  take  the  shortest  possible  cut 
to  the  bankruptcy  courts  if  everybody 
could  add  columns  of  figures  as  fast  as 
Charles  W.  Cansler,  the  colored  principal 
of  a  negro  high  school  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Cansler  is  a  natural  mathematician,  and 
some  of  his  quick  handling  of  figures  seems 
almost  incredible,  says  the  Knoxville  Sen- 
tinel, from  w'hieh  we  take  this  account  of 
his  work: 

A  very  common  feat  for  him  is  to  permit 
any  one  to  put  down  columns  of  figures 
with  totals  aggregating  into  the  thousands, 
while  he  has  his  back  turned  to  the  black- 
board, or  while  he  is  securely  blindfolded 
so  that  he  can  not  see  the  figures  being 
WTitten  on  the  board.  At  a  given  signal 
after  the  figures  have  been  placed  upon  the 
board,  and  after  the  blindfold  has  been 
removed,  he  steps  to  the  board  and  imme- 
diately writes  the  result,  or  the  total  of 
the  several  columns.  This  feat  is  done  so 
quieklj'  that  one  wonders  how  he  has  had 
time  to  see  the  figures  separately,  to  say 
nothing  of  adding  them  and  writing  down 
the  result  as  a  whole  from  left  hand  to 
right  hand  as  he  does.  He  also  multiplies 
large  numbers  of  figures  and  writes  a  single 
product,  carrying  in  his  mind  processes  that 
involve  millions.  He  gives  instantly  the 
squares  of  large  numbers,  and  does  other 
feats  wdth  figures  which  bewilder.  He 
astonished  those  who  witnessed  him  beat 
an  adding-machine  in  giving  the  results  of 
the  combination  of  several  columns  of 
figures. 

Unlike  many  prodigies,  he  has  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Knoxville  bar  as  well  as  principal  of  the 
Austin  high  school  of  this  city.  He  has 
traveled  considerably  over  a  number  of 
States  and  has  given  exhibitions  of  "light- 
ning calculations"  of  figures.  In  speaking 
of  some  of  his  experiences  as  a  traveling 
mathematician  to  a  Sentinel  reporter, 
Cansler  said: 

"I  never  tackled  a  ercJwd,  whether  on 
the  street,  in  a  public  school,  in  a  univer- 
sity, or  in  a  business  house,  that  I  could 
not  interest,  at  least  for  a  little  time,  and 
tho,  of  course,  I  have  been  called  upon 
times  without  number  to  explain  just  how 
I  do  these  feats,  I  have  been  unable  to  do 


White  sheep  give  more  wool 
than  black  sheep — there  are 
more  of  them. 


REMINGTON  stenographers  do 

more  of  the  world's  work  than  other 

stenographers — there    ate    more  of 

them. 

Nature  only  knows  why  there  are  more 

white  sheep  than  black. 

All  the  world  knows  why  there  are 
more  Remington  operators  than  others. 

REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  most  operators  have  confi- 
dence— and  the  machine  which  gives 
them  the   confidence  to   make   good. 


REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  the  majority  of  good  business 
schools  have  confidence — the  confi- 
dence to  turn  out  competent,  efficient 
operators — the  thing  on  which  the  very 
life  of  those  schools  depends. 

REMINGTON  is  the  machine  in 
which  business  men  and  business 
houses  have  confidence — because  the 
big  majority  of  good  stenographers  are 
Remington  trained  and  "go  to  work 
the  first  day  without  breaking  in." 


12,500,000  Remington  Letters 

mailed  in  the  United  States  every  business  day  in  the  year. 

Isn't  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  "which  machine.""'  for  your  office?. 
Throughout  the  world  Remington  is  a  synonym  for  typewriter  efficiency. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  business  world. 


Remington 


Typewriter   Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


NUGTEX 

The  Fdbnc  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
snugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  mpn  es- 
pecially automobilists  and  out-of-door  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 

Worsted  SI. 00.     Special  Fabric  50c 

If  not   at  your  dealer's  write   Department  S. 

S'ltisfaction  guaranteed  or  tnoney  refunded. 


'Smith  Webbing  Co.Pdwtucketll. . 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse.  , 


Whitman  Saddles 


Men  and  Women  —  embody  every  fea- 
of  coiiiforl.  style  and  duialiility.  coin- 
biimig  tlie  practical  susgestions  of  the  most 
pruiniiieiit  riders  of  two  continents  and  our 
thirty  years'  niannfact\iring  experience. 
Stud /or  illustrated  catatooue  H  describing 
sf 'lies  mid  accessaries  and  oiving  the  names 
of  man'/  pr<nnine}'l  its-  rs 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,   104  Chambers  S(.,  New  York  City 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


■■.u.    i'erl«t-t    (iuplicairs  wiih  the 
Uaus    l.MrH()VKI)     Hp-lop    Diipliratur. 
N"  intrioale  iiiecliauisiii-     N«'  I"  iiili-r'a 
ink.    Always  rt-ady.     100  copies  from 
pi-nwiiltcn  and  50  from  type-writ- 
ti-n  oi  if  inal.  Useful  in  any  Imtinesa. 
f^cnt   on  Ten  Days'  Trial    With.ut 
Di-p.'Sit.      Complete       Dnplirator 
cont.tins  roll  of  '"  Uansro  "    Oiled 
Parrhment  llaek  diiplicatiu!.'  ^C 
siirfare.  wlii'^h  can  He  used  over  and  over  a?aiii.  price     *      -      'r*' 
FELIX  1".  U.tlS  Uri'Mt'ATOR  CO.,  Daut  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  T. 
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BUMIO 


Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 

Dr.  Roberts  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ma- 
Bartbolow  teria  Medica,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  "Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,"  1899,  that 
Buffalo  LithiaWater"con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic and  renal  affectioas. " 

Dr.  Richmond,  Va. ,  ex-Presi- 

George  Ben  dentSouthernSurgicaland 
Johnston  Gynecological  Associa- 

tion, ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, says:  "When  lithia 
is  indicated,  I  prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  labo- 
ratory preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc." 

Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 
Eidherr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  "I 

M.D.,Ph.D.,     have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G.   Water  of  undoubted  ser- 
vice  in   the   treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testi- 
mony on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 


BDmiiOLmilASPRHfiS 

VATITD  1*0  BUFfALO  UTHIA 
HAICK  IX  SPRINGS.  VlRfilNlA. 


so,  us  1  liav«»  posst'Kt  sucli  a  fiu-ulty  from 
ehildhuud.  I  know  that  tlu'se  feats  n-quire 
great  concentration  of  mind,  for  after  every 
exhibition  I  feel  fatijfiied  and  nieritally  ex- 
hausted. When  I  can  not  concentrate  my 
mind  upon  my  work,  I  find  that  I  make 
mistakes.  I  had  such  an  experience  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  in  a  Michigan  city  where 
I  had  several  nights'  engagements,  and 
where  on  the  first  niglit  a  state  of  nervous- 
ness made  me  unable  to  proceed  with  my 
entertainment,  but  after  the  first  night  I 
was  able  to  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  present.  One  night  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  I  was  exhibiting  to  a  large  crowd 
who  seemed  to  be  ])i(ased  with  the  char- 
acter of  my  entertainment,  when  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  tell  any  one  in- 
stantly the  day  of  the  week  of  anj'  date, 
past  or  future,  immediate  or  remote.  A 
white  gentleman  who  was  present,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  immediately  arose  and 
gave  a  date.  I  announced  immediately 
the  jday  of  the  week,  whereupon  he  in- 
sisted that  I  was  wrong  and  was  corrobo- 
rated in  his  statement  by  his  •wife.  I  again 
asked  for  the  date,  which  being  given  as 
before,  my  mental  calculation  gave  a  re- 
sult as  before.  He  continued  to  insist  that 
I  was  in  error.  I  asked  the  pastor  of  the 
church  where  I  was  exhibiting  to  find  a 
calendar  or  almanac  of  the  year  in  question, 
which,  being  found,  showed  conclusively 
that  I  was  correct." 


THE  NEW  GENIUS  OF  THE  MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 

"POLLOWING  the  raih-oad  warfare  be- 
-*-  tween  the  Gould  lines  and  Harriman 
system,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  for  many 
years  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Gould  interests,  fell  upon  evil  times. 
Its  ups  and  do^vns  may  be  ghmpsed  from 
the  fact  that  its  stock  sold  at  125  J/^  in  1902, 
hung  around  100  during  1903-4-5  and  '06, 
plunged^down'to  28  in  February,  1908  (after 
the  panic),  struggled  baekjto]65  or  70  in  1908 
and  '09,  sagged  down  to  33  J^  in  the  fall  of 
1911,  and  is  now  around  40.  Some  said  it 
was  a  vdctim  of  Harriman's  more  or  less 
evil  genius,  while  others  openly  charged 
that  George  J.  Gould  neglected  it  for  soci- 
etj'  life.  It  probably  would  be  impossible 
to  fix  the  blame  accurately,  but  there  is 
no  question  as  to  its  history.  Governor 
Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  once  asked  the  Legis- 
lature to  order  the  company  to  suspend 
operations  on  one  of  its  lines,  because  it  had 
become  a  danger  to  life.  There  are  7,000 
miles  in  the  system,  and  to  drag  it  to  the 
washtub  and  clean  it  was  a  mighty  big  job, 
but,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  Benjamin  F.  Bush,  who  became  its 
president  in  April,  1911,  has  done  that  very 
thing.  He  has  not  only  given  it  a  good 
cleaning;  he  has  practically  rebuilt  a  good 
deal  of  it,  and  is  busy  making  over  the 
rest.  The  Star  tells  a  lively  story  of  his 
unusual  performance: 

Bush  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  Mis- 
souri   Pacific    system    from    that    of    the 
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Whatever  your  teiste 
in  spring  neckwear, 
whether  beautiful  flowing- 
end  four-in-hands;  tubular 
reversible  cravats  ;  knit  or 
crocheted  four-in-hands, 
you  will  find  your  favorite 
among 

SlLrlC 

CHAVATS 

An  idea  of  the  weaJth  of 
selection  can  be  had  from 
the  illustration,  which  is 
only  one  of  the  many 
designs  in  foulards  alone. 
At  your  dealer's. 

Your  identification  of  the  genuine  is  the 
name  "Cheney  Silks"  in  every  cravat 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
4th  Avenue  and  18th  Street,  New  York 
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Take  Olive  Oil  Grapes  easily  and  tastelessly,  with- 
out the  oil  coming  in  contact  with  the  palate. 

Your  Physician  will 

tell  you  that  everybody 
above  forty  should  regulary  use 
PUKE  Olive  Oil. 

The  only  kind  of  oil  used  by  us  for  fifteen  years 
is  the  highest  quality  pure  virgin  Lucca  Italian 
Olive  Oil  (not  cheap  domestic  oil)  undiluted 
and  unmixed.  The  superior  quality  and  ab' 
solute  purity  of  this  oil  has  been  maintained 
by  the  Italian  maker  for  the  past  100  years. 
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In  Capsule    rorm 

Nature's  rood 
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Taken  easily  and  tastelessly  without  the  olive  oil  com' 
ing  in  contact  with  the  palate.  Try  them,  just  this  once. 
Box  of  34— 2.5c.  Bo.v  of  1«0— $1.00 


L.ili<T:il    S:ini|>le    :inil    lyitiTnliiio    for 
1  «><•.,    to    cover   co.st    of   po.*!.!;.'? 


GRAPE  CAPSULE  CO..  Makers 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
MAKERS    OF    RICINOL   GRAPE    CASTOR    OIL 
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Western  Maryland,  which  he  had  just 
pulled  through  a  receivership.  His  elec- 
tion followed  a  prolonged  disagreement 
between  the  bankers  interested  in  the 
road. 

Bush  at  once  started  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  system,  Avhich  took  all  e.xcept 
44  days  of  the  first  year.  During  that 
period  he  traveled  90,000  miles,  or  an  av- 
erage of  almost  300  a  day.  He  lived  in 
his  private  car.  He  is  as  democratic  as 
a  book  agent.  It  was  his  custom  on  reach- 
ing a  station  to  walk  into  the  depot  and 
call  for  the  agent,  '"rin  Bush."  was  his 
greeting.     "What's  your  name?" 

He's  that  sort  of  a  man.  There's  no  fuss 
and  not  a  pinfeather  about  him.  A  cat 
could  push  open  his  office  door.  Any  one 
who  wants  to  see  B.  F.  Bush  on  busi- 
ness can  see  him — and  all  the  quicker  if 
the  business  is  a  kick.  He  is  a  big,  husky 
man,  with  a  large,  warm  hand  that  grips 
hard,  and  is  perifectly  friendly  and  wholly 
businesslike.  He  regards  a  dress  suit  as 
an  unmitigated  nuisance,  often  misses 
lunch,  and  smokes  black  cigars  of  100 
per  cent,  efficiency. 

The  family  Bible  states  that  it  is  53 
years  since  he  was  born  in  Wellsboro,  Pa. ; 
but  he  doesn't  look  it.  On  that  first  in- 
spection trip  he  rode  over  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal di\nsions  in  company  with  the  super- 
intendent. For  one  whole  day  he  sat 
on  the  observation-  platform  silent.  At 
night  he  said  to  the  superintendent: 
"What  does  this  road  need?"  "Every- 
thing," said  the  superintendent.  "Re- 
build it,"  said  Bush.  "We  have  the 
money.     Get  to  work." 

He  put  in  5,000,000  ties,  reballasted  the 
roadbed,  fenced  it,  put  in  cattle  guards, 
and  furnished  new  rolling-stock.  On  an 
Arkansas  branch  trains  had  been  held 
down  to  four  miles  an  hour  for  safety's 
sake.  They  are  running  now  at  40  with 
comfort  and  at  60  miles  an  hour  w-ith 
safety. 

Bush  cleaned  up  7,000  miles  in  four 
months.  Time-expired  officials  could  be 
seen  leaving  the  Mop's  general  offices  un- 
der the  red  lights  marking  the  exits  at 
any  hour.  He  rebuilt  the  force  as  rapidly 
as  he  did  the  road.  A  day's  Avork  on  the 
Mop  ends  now  when  the  work  is  done — 
not  at  4  o'clock. 

Now  let's  eat  the  pudding.  For  the  fiscal 
year  of  1912 — the  first  in  which  his  work 
showed — he  added  §1,726,657  to  the  op)- 
erating  rcAenues  and  decreased  the  oper- 
ating expenses  by  $2,049,344,  an  increase 
in  the  net  operating  revenues  of  S3, 776,001. 
For  the  five  months  ended  November  30, 
1912,  the  net  railwa^^  operating  revenues 
were  increased  by'  $2,444,710.  He  ob- 
tained a  surplus  of  .S732,566,  as  against 
a  deficit  of  §1,701,234  for  the  same  period 
in  1912,  a  total  increase  in  surplus  of 
82,433,800.  With  an  increase  of  83,391  ,- 
235  in  gross  business,  his  transportation 
expenses  only  increased  $720,191. 

He  is  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
with  7,000  miles;  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  with  3,000  miles;  it  is  understood 
he  is  soon  to  be  made  president  of  -the 
Western  Pacific,  with  1,000  miles,  and  en- 
tirely likely  that  he  will  be  the  head  of 
the  International  Great  Northern,  with 
1,142  miles.  His  digestion  is  perfect;  he 
gets  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
goes  to  bed  at  9  o'clock  at  night;  his 
salary  is  $100,000,  and  he  never  had  a  valet. 
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ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 
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Select  Your  Business  Corre- 
spondence Paper  Scientifically! 

^  It  pays.  It  means  that  you  will  get  the  utmost 
for  the  money  you  spend — from  the  standpoint 
of   productiveness,  as  well  as  intrinsic  paper  -  value. 

€[  To  buy  Paper  scientifically,  you  simply  apply  the 
basic  principle  of  business-efficiency. 

^  You  do  not  rely  solely  on  your  own  judgment  of  paper-values. 
^  You  do  not  estimate  its  worth  simply  by  appearance. 
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fl  You  take  into  consideration  the  Weight,  Finish,  and  Color — 
and  what  is  even  more  important — the  Paper's  psychological  worth 
as  regards  the  specific  line  of  business  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

^  You  base  your  selection  on  the  combined  experience  of  Expert 
Advertising  Men  and  other  Shrewd  Paper-Buyers. 

^  You  profit  by  their  Experience,  their  Recommendations,  their 
Analysis — which  tells  you  the  best  paper  for  your  particular  needs. 

^  This  valuable  information  is  contained  in  our  Portfolio:  "How 
to  Buy  Business  Correspondence  Papers". 

^  This  Portfolio  also  contains  samples  of  "  EAGLE  A"  Bond 
Papers;  Papers  that  are  adaptable  to  practically  Every  Business 
Use  and  Purpose,  and  some  one  of  which  will-  give  your 
Stationery  the  Greatest  Efficiency. 

^  Twenty-Nine  Mills  united  under  one  Management  minimizes 
manufacturing  and  selhng  costs.  The  result  is  Better  Paper- 
Quality  at  Lower  Cost  to  the  Consumer. 

■Write  for  :  "  How  to  Buy  Business 
Correspondence  Paper,"  but  please 
write  on  your  Business  Letter-Head. 

AMeRICANWRITINGPAPeRCOMPArfY 

25  Mdin  Street: HoIyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  Nine  Mill* 
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Adjusts  instantly  to  any  size,  folds  into  small  space, 
ventilates,  eliminates  wrinkles,  keeps  the  shoes  young. 
Mens'  trees  weigh  iij.j  oz.,  womens"  6\4  oz.  Of  dealers 
so  cents,  aluminum.  75  cents.  Postpaid  in  U.  S.  56  and  81 
cents;  2  pairs  $1.00  and  $1.50.  Women's  trees  same  price. 
Have  trees  for  every  pjiir  of  shoes. 

The  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Broad  Exchange  Bldg. ,  Boston 


WESHIPoxRPPROVAL 

tuichcut  a  cent  deposit,  piK^Ay  the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  0/ prices  aod  ntarvetous  offers 
oD  highest  grade  1913  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  fbic^c'ie'"^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  pnct 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful proposition  ou  6ist 
sample  bicycle  f  oin^  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  'Z'lT^^TV^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

VV«  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factorj* 
_         TIRES,  Coaster-Brakarearwheels, 
bmps.  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  firir^. 
Do  Not  Walt;  write  today  for  our  sOeci^  c/Ter. 
MEAO  CYCLE  CO.,  D«p(n-173     •SHICAOO 


NEDARTis*  O.UTDOOR  HOME  GYMNASIUM 


I'rovide  beallhy  out-door  amusement  ior  your  boys  and  Girls. 
Make  them  strong  and  self-reliant.     MEDARTS  HOME  GYM- 
NASIUM will  do  this.     Consists  of  horizontal  Bar,  See-Saw,  Swing, ^ 
^Xeeter  Ladder  and  Summer  Toboggan.   Built  of  steel  tubing;  repair  proof;  1 
^costs  little.     Sot  up  on  surface  of    ground  —  no  post    boles.     EVERY  , 
^CTFlTGrARAXTEED.   FREE  Illustrated  book  for  children. 
Write  for  it  and  for  Illustrated  catalog  No.  10 

FKEO  MEDART  MFG.  CO., 

Gymnasium  Outfitters 
3502    DeKalb  St..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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At    nothing    a    ton 
oor    carbon    paper 
would  be  too  costly 


THE   SPICK   OF   LIFE 


Your  carbon  paper  bills  for 
a  whole  year  are  a  very  small 
item — so  small  that  it  is  ab- 
surd not  to  get  the  paper 
which  best  assures  clean,  per- 
manent, reliable  records. 

CARBON  PAPER 

is  made  in  the  most  scientific  car- 
bon paper  factory  in  the  United 
States.  Back  of  it  are  twenty 
years  of  study  and  experiment  in 
combining  raw  materials  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.  It  costs 
you  more  per  sheet  than  most 
brands  for  the  same  reason  that 
gold  costs  more  than  copper. 

While  MultiKopy  is  really  eco- 
nomical (since,  for  instance,  a 
single  sheet  will  copy  100  letters), 
yet  economy  is  a  less  important 
consideration  than  efficiency  and 
reliability.  MultiKopy  records  in 
blue  and  black  are  absolutely  per- 
manent. NiultiKopy  gives  the 
sharpest  impressions  (often  indis- 
tinguishable from  originals),  does 
npt  rub  nor  smudge,  is  always  uni- 
form and  is  unaffected  by  weather 
conditions. 

Send  for  a 
FREE  SAMPLE 

Test  it  in  every  way  you  can  think  of 
and  be  guided  by  the  result.  What's 
■worth  copying  u  worth  copying  well. 

Star   Brand  Typewriter   Ribboni 

are  guaranteed  to  give  75.- 
000  impressions  of  the  letters 
"a"  or  "e"  without  clogging: 
type  so  as  to  show  on  the 
paper. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  letters  to  the  Home  Office 

Sales  Offices:  New  York.  396  98  Broadwaiy 

Chicatro,  222  Wrrt  ^^ad^son  Street 

Philaoelphia :  908  Walnut  Street 

Pittsburgh,  829.830  Park  Building 


UHually. — Tom — "  What's  the  difforence 
hetweea  betting  and  hlulTing?  " 

J.\rK — "  A  good  dful." — Yale  Record. 


Solicitous. — He — "  I  wish  I  had  inoncv, 
I'd  travel." 

She — "  How  much  do  you  need/  "' — 
Judge. 


Awful   Prospect. — "  Pop,   did   you   look 
like  me  when  you  were  a  boy?  " 
"  Yes,  Willie;   why  do  you  ask?  " 
••  Oh,  nothing."— /^/cA:. 


One    Kind. — Willie — "  Paw,    what    is 
light  fiction?  " 

Paw — "  Gas  and  electric  light  bills,  my 

son." — Cincinnnli  Enquirer. 


A  Sidestep. — Knicker — "  The  income 
tax  will  be  collected  at  its  source." 

Millionaire — "  Well,  I  consider  that 
heaven  sends  me  mine." — New  York  Sun. 


Federal  Aid. — Mantell — "  I  had  no 
idea  that  Banks  was  worth  more  than  ten 
millions." 

DuNLOP — "  He  wasn't  till  the  Govern- 
ment dissolved  liis  trust." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Disappointed. — Fond  Mother — "  Don't 
forget  to  put  your  toothbrush  in  your  suit- 
case, Bobby." 

Bobby  (going  to  the  country  for  a  week) 
— "  Oh,  shucks  !  I  thought  this  was  going 
to  be  a  pleasure  trip." — Chicago  News. 


Inside  Information. — Mother — "  If  you 
could  have  eaten  that  entire  jar  of  jam 
without  a  single  twinge  of  conscience,  you 
must  be  thoroughly  bad." 

Willie — "  No,  mother;  I  am  confident 
there  is  something  good  in  me." — Yale 
Record. 


Rations  Reduced. — Sir  Leopold  Mc- 
Clintock,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was  once 
giving  an  account  of  his  experiences  amid 
the  ice-fields  of  the  north. 

"  We  certainly  would  have  traveled  much 
farther,"  he  explained,  "  had  not  our  dogs 
given  out  at  a  critical  time." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  who  had 
been  listening  very  intently,  "  I  thought 
the  Eskimo  dogs  were  perfectly  tireless 
creatures." 

Sir  Leopold's  face  wore  a  whimsically 
gloomy  expression  as  he  replied : 

"  I — er — speak  in  a  culinary  sense,  miss." 
— San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Precocious  George. — "  What's  the  idea, 
George? "inquired Mr. Washington.  "Why 
do  you  chop  down  this  cherry-tree?  Have 
you  anytliing  against  cherry-trees?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Maybe  you  are  in  favor  of  deforesta- 
tion? " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Doing  this  for  a  moving-picture  con- 
cern? " 

"  By  no  means." 

"  Then  why  chop  down  a  tree?  " 

"  I  just  thought  of  going  on  the  stump," 
replied  the  future  father  of  his  country,  and 
then  Mr.  Washington  realized  that  George 
was  a  born  statesman. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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WHEELING 
SMOKES 

from  ourfacfory  direct  to  you 
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NOT  ordinary  Wheeling  smokes 
either,  but  "OUR  NEW  SMOKES" 
that  have  set  a  new  standard  of  qual- 
ity for  discriminating  smokers. 

Our  smokes  are  hand-made  from  the  finest 
quality  of  tobacco,  all  long  filler,  made  with- 
out moulds,  binders  or  paste.  (A  ."short  filler 
cigar  cannot  be  made  without  binders.)  Even 
the  heads  are  hand-curl  finish. 

Mouth  spraying,  licking  with  the  tonRue 
and  similar  unsanitary  practices  are  absolutely 
prohibited  in  our  factory. 

Wljen  ordering  specify  from  Ihe  foPowinf  lirt  of  br«nd»  : 

IScr  Co.,  iT.,  3  10.  stogie,  packed  SO  to  the  box,  $2  00 
p.T  hiintired. 

I-Sre-t'o.,  Sr,,  6  in.,  50  to  the  ho».  f  3.00  per  hundred. 

SIpiidora  \X,  6  in  ,  it  decjdfd  uiivelty.  lh«  Klendtfrest 
cie  if  inHde.   ion  m  tlic  box.  Vi  ()". 

SI(.ndoi'A  XXX,  6  tn.,  extra  line  quality,  100  in  the  box, 

priK-   .1(3  00. 

B'>th  the  above  require  extra  skill  in  the 
making. 

HAVATOBA,  nhH  in.  panatela  clonr  Hrivnna 
cittiiT,  equal  to  nii.>  10<'.  fimoke  on  the  market, 
packed  50  in  n  box.  $5.00  per  hundred. 

AM  the  al)ove  are  packed  in  genuine  cedar  boxes,  and  you  know 
wh;it  lli;it  nienns. 

.^hipped  idl  charges  prepaid.  PIea«  state  whether  you  prefer 
light,  medium  or  dark. 

If.  after  smoking  a  few.  you  are  not  entirely  pleased, 
return  the  remainder  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  either 
exchange  or  refund  your  money  promptly,,  whichever 
you  say. 

Or.  if  you  prefer  to  sample  before  ordering,  send  us  20c 
and  we  will  mail  you  one  each  of  the  five  varieties  and  a 
handy  6\-'\n.  leatherette  pocket  pouch  for  your  stogies; 
also  interesting  booklet  on  Wheeling  stogies. 

\\'e  Ririrnntep  4i.-Iivery  by  insunnK  .'iH  packages. 

References;    Any  Wheeling  bank.  Pun'a  or  Kradslreet's. 

ISEXCECC   CIGAR   CO.,   ^Thoelln?,   W.   Va. 

Do  Your  Printinff ! 

Cards,  circulars,  liooks.  newsimper.  Press  *.i. 
Larger  $18.  lJotar5S60  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printincforothers.  All  en«y.rnles8ent.  Write 
factory  fnrprf^ftcntnlocr.  TVPK. cards,  p.iper, 
outfits,  etc.     THE  FBESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  Original 
Ramie  Fibre 


is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  (ioo9c)  Ramie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  materials. 

The  United  States  Government  Report  No.  7 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fibre  Investi- 
gation, pronounces  Ramie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities  of  the  world  for  its  hygienic  properties,  and 
as  a  perfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
ments are  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  the  Ramie 
Linen  being  deliciously  cool,  having  the  highest 
absorbing  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
textile  substances. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  Write  us  for  book- 
let and  samples. 

SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


April  26,  1913 

His      Chance. — Gateman — "  Hold      on 
there,  young  feller.    A  dollar  for  the  car  !  '' 
Stude — "  Sold  !  " — Corntll  Widow. 
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The  New  Standard. — Knicker — "  Is  she 
interested  iu  the  Tariff  Bill"'  " 

BocKER — "  Yes;  she  says  she  won't 
marry  a  man  who  doesn't  pay  an  income 
tax." — New  York  Sun. 


Peevish. — "  1  had  to  kill  my  dog  this 
morning." 

"  Was  he  mad?  " 

"  Well,  he  didn't  seem  any  too  well 
pleased." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Great  Climax. — "  Did  the  play  have  a 
happy  ending?  " 

"  You  bet  it  did.  Some  one  in  the  gal- 
lery hit  the  villain  square  in  the  face  with  a 
tomato." — Houston  Post. 


Carelessness. — Old  Lady  (who  has  been 
lunching  vnth  her  son) — "  Here,  William, 
you  left  this  quarter  on  the  table  by  mis- 
take. It's  lucky  I  saw  it,  because  the 
waiter  had  his  eye  on  it." — Life. 


Easy  Marks. — Schoolmistress — "Mas- 
ter Isaac,  what  wrong  did  the  brothers  of 
Joseph  commit  when  they  sold  their 
brother?  " 

Isaac — "  They  sold  him  too  cheap." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Utilizing  Gravity. — Man  (on  dock) — 
"  What  are  you  rowing  with  that  trunk  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat  for,  Pat?  " 

Pat — "  Shure,  an'  if  it  was  in  the  stern, 
wouldn't  I  be  rowin'  uphill  all  the  time? 
An'  this  way  I'm  rowin'  downhill  all  the 
time  !  " — Yale  Record. 


Discretion.—"  I  say,  Tom,  lend  me  an- 
other ten,  will  you?  " 

"  Heavens  !  Why  don't  you  go  to  work 
and  earn  money?  " 

"  Don't  dare  to,  my  boy.  People  would 
think  the  governor  had  disinherited  me, 
and  that  would  ruin  my  credit." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Better  Part.—"  Who's  that  impres- 
sive-looking woman  over  yonder?  " 

"  That's  Mrs.  Peckum.  She's  a  remark- 
ably strong-minded  woman,  and  they  do 
say  that  she  commands  a  verj'  large  salary." 

"•How  does  she  earn  it?  " 

"  She  doesn't  earn  it.  Her  husband 
earns  it,  and  she  commands  it." — Puck. 


Non-testable. — "  Our  product  is  thor- 
oughly tested  before  leaving  the  factory. 
No  man  can  sell  stuff  to-day  that  has  not 
been  tested." 

"  We  manage  to  sell  our  product  without 
testing  it." 

"  That's  odd.    What  do  you  sell?  " 

"  Dynamite." — Washington  Herald. 


Crafty.— Old  Gent—"  Well,  sonny,  did 
you  take  your  dog  to  the  '  vet  '  next  door 
to  your  house,  as  I  suggested?  " 

Boy—"  Yes,  sir." 

Old  Gent— "And  what  did  he  say?" 

Boy — "  'E  said  Towser  was  suffering 
from  nerves,  so  Sis  had  better  give  up 
playin'  the  planner." — Til-Bits. 


l^^'jSlibeior^u  i 


1^ 


Shoes  of  character! 

/CHARACTER  shows  in  shoes 
^^  as  in  men.  It  speaks  for  itself! 

By  right  of  better  materials,  by 
reason  of  better  styles,  because  of 
finer  lines  and  easier  fit  — Walk- 
Overs  show  for  what   they  are. 

This  general  betterness  is  proven 
by  thousands  of  the  earth's  wise  folks  who  have 
been  wearing  Walk-Overs  for  years  and  years. 

Every  Walk-Over  store  deals  in  shoe  comfort, 
shoe  service  and  real  shoe  satisfaction. 

Walk-Over  stores,  or  agencies,  are 
everywhere  !  Standard  prices  $4. 50  and 
$5.00;   other  grades  $3.50  to  $7.00. 

GEO.  E.  KEITH  COMPANY 


_  >j 


I. 


ih 


Manufacturers  of  Walk-Overs 
{or  Men  and  Women 

Campello  (Brockton) 
Mass. 


The  word  "  Walk-Ooer  " 

appears  on  every  genuine 

Walk-Ocer  Shoe. 


"*iomposite' 


m 


^mh 


^^idimi  Motocycle 


gives  you  the  fullest  plezisures  of  the 
open  country  road  without  amy  jolting, 
jarring  or  vibration.  The  new  Comfort 
fecitures  of  the  1913  Indian  have  com- 
pletely revolutionized  motorcycling.  The 
Cradle  Spring  Frame  has  abolished 
discomfort.  It's  the  correct  principle. 
Instantly  appreciated  by  anyone  who 
has  ever  ridden  a  motorcycle. 
Foot  Boards  now  fitted  in  addition  to  pedals 
give  choice  of   two  comfortable  ridmg  positions      "^  ~- 

with  separate  brake  controls.    New  style  luggage 

carrier  fitted  free.     No  increase  in  Prices.     Power,  Speed  and  Endurance  unequalled  by  any  other 
motorcycle.      G>sts  next  to  nothing  to  maintain.       Easy  to  ride  as  a  bicycle.     Needi  no  garage. 


Prices 


4    H.  P.  Single.  $200  i 
7    H.  P.  Twin.     $250  ' 


f .  o.  b.  Factory 


Get  a  free  demostration  from  any  of  the  2,000  Indian  dealers  throughout  the  country. 
Write  us  for  free  1913  catalog  describing  all  models  and  improvements. 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  919  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

{Ljr£rit  Motorcycle  M.inufacturert  in  the  ll/orld') 

Branch  end  Service  Stations: 
Chicago  Denver  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Toronto  London 
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— marless 
—noiseless 
— scratchless 


Moke  sure 
the  word 
"Feltoid" 
it  stamped 
on  each 
wheel. 


DONT 
abuse 
your  ex- 
pensive hardwood  floors  and 
rugs.  Unshod  furniture — or  fur- 
niture with  ruinous  hard  wheel 
casters — digs  and  mars  and 
scars.  The  consequent  damage 
is  great  and  unnecessary. 

"FELTOID" 

Casters  and  Tips 

protect  the  finest  floors  and  rugs.  They 
are  noiseless  —  scratchless  —  marless. 
Made  of  a  specially  prepared  material 
which  is  very  firm  yet  smooth  and 
resilient.     "Feltoids"  wear  indefinitely. 

To  equip  your  furniture  with  "Feltoid" 
Tips  and  Casters  is  a  teal  economy. 
To  see  that  all  new  furniture  you 
purchase  is  fitted  with  "Feltoids"  is  es- 
sential to  floor-protection  and  beauty. 

Get  them  al  hardware  and  furnitare 
ttores.  Write  for  the  "Feltoid  Book 
No.  9."  It  tells  about  "Feltoidf"  for 
every  possible  need  in  roar  home. 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

Dept.  C         Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


(  Anyone  Using  Figures  Needs  It 

For  General  Office  or  Personal  Desk 
Over  60,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  through  Recommendation. 
BuylromyonrStationerorordei'direct. 
Price  includes  handsome  Moinc<'o  case. 
Eveiy  inacliine  guaranteed.  Money  re- 
funded ir  not  satisfactory  after  10  days 
trial.    SaUs  Agents  Wanted. 

G.  Gaucher  a/  m  co   n.  Y. 

319  Broadway  

Re£. :  C.'ntiiry  Bk.,  N.Y..  Jefferson  Br. 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
spring  operates  a   ^|p^  ||>|/|f 

pumping  all  the  time  sufficient 
water  for  house  or  farm  use. 
Costs  little  to  install,  requires  OO  at- 
tention— no  operating  expense. 
Free  information  on  request 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  2197  Trinity  BIdg.,  New  Tork 


Frequently. — "  Pa,  what  in  party  loy- 
alty7  " 

"  Hope  of  a  good  job." — New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat. 


Nearing  a  Bargain. — Edith — "  Have  you 
given  Jack  his  final  answer  yet?  " 

Ethel — "  Not  yet — but  I've  given  him 
my  final  'No.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Tip. — If  a  girl  worked  half  as  hard  to 
please  a  mau  after  marriage  as  she  does  be- 
fore marriage,  lots  of  lawyers  would  starve 
to  death. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Unnecessary. — "  You  ought  to  brace  up 
and  show  your  wif(!  who  is  running  things 
at  your  house." 

"  It  isn't  necessary.  She  knows." — 
Houston  Post. 


Disappointing. — Pastor — "  I  hea'  we 
got  a  diamond  pin  in  de  collection  plate 
this  mornin',  sah." 

Treasurer — "  You  are  mistaken,  sah. 
It  was  a  dime  an'  pin." — Yale  Record. 


Explained. — "  Is  that  your  ladder?  " 
"  Sure !  " 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  yours." 
"  Well,  you  see,  it's  my  stepladder." — 
Williams  Purple  Cow. 


The  Ways  of  Lily 

Lily  smashed  the  Royal  Gems 
And  drowned  the  keeper  in  the  Thames  I 
What  does  this  girlish  prank  denote? 
Oh,  just  that  Lily  wants  to  vote. 

— Brooklyn  Eagic. 


Cruel  Knock. — "  I  see  that  the  Dayton 
baseball  team  is  missing  and  can't  be  lo- 
cated," said  the  Cincinnati  fan. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Brooklyn  fan,  "  our 
town  never  has  any  luck  like  that." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


And  He  Tried  Again.—"  What's  the 
matter?  " 

"  She  has  rejected  me  again.  She  says 
this  is  final." 

"  Did  she  say  how  final?  "  inquired  the 
older  and  more  experienced  man." — Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Horsy. — ■"  Why  is  a  horse  that  can't 
hold  its  head  up  like  next  Wednesdaj^?  " 

"  Don't  know." 

"  Why,  because  its  neck's  weak." 

"  Oh,  I  heard  that  joke  about  a  week 
back." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Mr.  Pinchot,  Take  Notice.—"  Mr.  Skin- 
clothes  was  seated  on  the  rock  reserved  for 
visitors  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Antediluvian  Congress. 
A  long-bearded  patriarch  had  the  floor  and 
delivered  a  speech  despite  the  jeers  of  the 
other  members. 

"  I  warn  you,"  announced  the  patriarch, 
"  that  unless  we  pay  more  attention  to 
forest  conservation,  we  will  have  floods 
that  may  do  great  damage." 

"  Who  is  the  old  patriarch?  "  asked  Mr, 
Skinclothes. 

"  That  is  Senator  Noah,"  replied  the 
attendant. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Siatk  SoLvder 

%ri^duction_  of  Weight 

HOW  Madame  Nordica  solved  the  problem 
oi  reducing  weight — how  she  made  her 
marvelous  discovery  while  abroad,  is  interestingly 
told  in  her  wonderlul  book, 

"The  Dream  of  Fair  Women" 

Send  fiit  two-cent  stamps /or  Madame  Nordica' s 

book, "  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women. "   This  book 

contains  information  invaluable  to  eoeru  woman 

who    is   in  earnest  about   reducing   her   weight. 

Madame  Nordica 's  Bath  Powders 

are  lor  sale  at  many  leading  drug  and 

department  stores  and  specialty  shops. 

MADAME  NORDICA'S  COMPANY 

Studio 24.  Eieht  West  Nintli  St. 
"New  York  City 


Let  the  Parcels  Post  Help  Yoa 


Add  (15  to  $25  weekly)  to  your  pres- 
ent salary  or  income.  Start  during 
spare  time  and  build  up  a  perma- 
nent mail-order  business  of  your 
own.  We  show  you  how  and  help 
yon  make  good.  No  canvassing. 
Experience  unnecessary.  The  Par- 
cels Post  makes  success  doubly 
sure.  Oarnew  ideas  and  ap-to-date 
plans  bring  the  money.  No  eo- 
called  "Course  of  Instruction"  to 

sell.    We  give  that  tree.    Write  today.     Address 

PEASE  HKO.  CO.   Ine.,    Dept.  EE       70  Broadway,    BnlTalo.  R.T. 


Beautiful  Lawns 

What  adds  more  to  the  Home  and  its  environ- 
ments than  a  beautiful  lawn— nature's  carpet  of  rich 
emerald-green  hue  and  velvety  texture?  It  rives 
that  much  sought  for  touch  of  quiet,  peacefuTness 
and  contentment. 

Such  lawns  are  not  hard  to  grow  but  discretion 
MUSr  be  used  as  to  the  seeds  sown.  There  are 
many  classes  of  grass  seed,  yet  there  are  few  that 
really  grow  the  kind  of  lawn  you  would  like. 

Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

have  produced  the  most  beautiful  lawns  every- 
where, for  more  than  a  century.  Our  mixture  is 
the  result  of  years  of  constant  study  and  practical 
application  to  the  average  conditions  existing  in 
this  country,  being  composed  of  the  very  best  seeds 
in  scientific  mixtures.  Thorbum's  Lawn  Grass 
Seeds  are  sure  to  give  excellent  results  under 
YOUR  conditions.    Just  give  them  a  trial. 

The  Thorburn  Lawn  Grass  Seed 


Per  Pint       .     . 

.     .     15c. 

Half  Peck  .... 

•|5c. 

Per  Quart     .     . 

.    .    25c. 

Per  Peck    .    .    .    . 

»1.M 

2  Quarts  .    .    . 

.    .    45c. 

Per  Bushel  of  15  lbs. 

$4.00 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802    -    •     1 1 !  years  ago 

33H  Barclay  Street,      •       New  York 
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Far  Enough. — "  And  before  we  were 
married  you  said  j'ou  would  be  willing  to 
die  for  me." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  yet  you  refuse  to  beat  the  rugs  !  " 

"  Sure.  Dying  i.'^  my  limit." — Houston 
Fost. 

A  Den 

What  is  a  den  ? 

A  den  is  when 

The  broken  chairs. 

The  rugs  with  tears, 

The  pictures  cracked, 

The  table  hacked, 

A  tickless  clock, 

Desk  that  won't  lock 
Are  gathered  in  a  heap  by  ma 
And  put  into  a  room  for  pa. 

— Houston  Post. 


k 


Good  Magnet. — Helper — "  We're  going 
to  have  a  big  crowd  here,  and  it'll  be  some 
job  to  keep  'em  moving." 

Manager — "  That'll  be  easy.  TaJce 
down  that  rear  exit  sign,  post  up  the  word 
'  Free,'  and  they'll  all  bolt  for  it."— Judge. 


Beatitude  Explained. — "  Why  does  the 
Bible  say  that  peacemakers  are  blessed?" 
asked  the  Boob. 

"  Because  they  are  the  shock-absorbers 
on  the  journey  of  life,"  replied  the  Wise 
Guy. — Cincinnati  Enquirer 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

Foreign 

.April  11. — The  Chinese  "declaration  of  inde- 
pendence" is  sent  to  foreign  capitals. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons decides  that  Sir  Stuart  Montagu  Samuel. 
Radical  member  from  a  London  district,  is 
disquallQed  for  membership  by  a  banking- 
business  transaction  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

April  12. — Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  released  from 
Holloway  jail  after  a  hunger  strike. 

.\pril  13. — Three  shots  are  fired  at  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain  by  Rafael  Sanchez  Allegro,  a  sup- 
posed anarchist. 

The  Mexican  Federal  garrison  at  Naco.  under 
General  Ojeda,  flees  into  Arizona  and  sur- 
renders to  American  soldiers. 

Jos6  Valdez  is  elected  President  of  San  Domingo. 

.\pril  14. — A  general  strike,  called  by  the  Bel- 
gian Socialist  trade-miions,  begins,  and  250.- 
000,  it  is  estimated,  quit  work.  The  strike  is 
intended  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  manhood  suffrage  law. 

April  16. — Cable  dispatches  say  100.000  addi- 
tional laborers  have  joined  the  Belgian  strike. 


Domestic 

Washington 

April  12. — Ambassador  Chinda,  of  Japan,  pro- 
tests  to   the   State    Department   against   the 

.  enactment  of  the  proposed  Anti-Alien  Land 
Ownersliip  Law  in  CaUfornia. 

The  nominations  of  Dudley  Field  Malone,  of 
New  York,  for  Tliird  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Prof  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  New 
York,  for  Counselor  of  the  State  Department, 
are  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President  \Yilson. 

G  KNERAL 

April  1 1 . — A  compromise  is  agreed  upon  in  the 
Buffalo  street-railway  strike. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  adopts  a  mothers'  pen- 
sion law. 

April  13. — Albert  C.  Frost,  ex-president  and 
promoter  of  the  Alaska  Central  Railroad,  and 
four  codefendants  are  acquitted  of  land-fraud 
charges  by  a  jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Chicago. 

April   15. — Jersey  City  adopts  the  commission  ' 

form  of  government.  i 

The  California  House  of  Representatives  passes  1 

an  Anti-AHen  Land  Ownership  Bill.  i 


The  Pro-Suffrage 
Number  of 


£^fi 


is  now  being  prepared,  If 
you  believe  in  Woman  Suffrage 
send  your  contribution  to  the 
Editor  of  LiFE.  Suitable  mat- 
ter  will  be  accepted  at  usual 
rates.  Remember  that  this 
number  of  Life  is  not  a  joke. 
It  will  present  honestly  and 
fairly  the  Cause  of  Woman's 
Political  Rights. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Miniature 
Life,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp. 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  subscription 
reneweil  at  this  rate.  This  order  niu>t  come  tw 
us  direct ;  Dot  through  an  agent  or  dealer, 

LIFE,  62  West  31,  New  York  7 

One  Year  $5.00.  (Caaadiaa  $5.52,  Foreiga  $6.04.) 


nfor 

appiness 


These  pretty  Blue  Birds  are  symbolic  of  Mae- 
terlinck's story  of  the  quest  of  the  two  peasant 
children  for  the  Blue  Bird  (meaning  happiness 
or  Good  Fortune).  Their  quest  is  vain  until  they 
do  a  kindly  deed  for  a  little  cripple,  and  lo!  the 
Blue  Bird  in  is  their  own  humble  cottage! 

The  Birds  are  solid  silver,  heavily  enameled  a 
beautiful  blue,  and  grtlded  on  the  backs.  The 
daintiness  of  the  pins  and  the  sentiment  they 
express  make  of  them  delightful  gifts  or  cher- 
ished additions  to  one's  own  toilette.  Illustra- 
tions actual  size.  Sent  daintily  packed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  for  our  free 
80-page  book  of  One  Hundred  Birthday  Gifts. 

Daniel  Low  &  Co. 

Je^welers  and  Sil'ver smiths 


210  Essex  St. 


Salem,  Mass. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  tl.e  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Let  Us  Send  You     CprC 
.;^  Doz.  Bran  Cookies  iIiLC 


ladefrom  SwansDownSter- 

lihzed  Pure  Wheat  Bran.   '1  hey 

Jare  simply  delicious   and   very 

fhealthfiil.  Sentdaintily  p.ickcd 

in  nioistwre-proof  hox.  uptin  re- 

'ceipt  of  your  erocers'  name  and 

hiee  2  cent  stamps  to  pay  po.-*taf?e  and 

oackine     This  offer  is  made  to  introduco 


SWANS  DOWN 
WHEAT  BRAN 


Sterilized  purewheat — the  richest 
of  an>  concentrated  foo»is  in  phos 
phateof  lime,  which  builds  bone 
and  strengthens  the  i)oii>   or- 
gans.   Vscd  in  many  homes  as  a 
naturaltaxat tie. Fine  for BreadiCook- 
ie^and  Muffins.     Wiitc  for  FKEE  Cir- 
cular of  Recipes  and  Elevt^n  Uses. 

leleheart  Bros.  (Est.  1856) 

Dept.  L,      Evansville,  Indiana 

Also   Makt:ra  of   the    nt^rld    Famous 
iiwaria  Doum  Cake  Flour. 
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A  Wide 

Choice  of 

Investments 

NETTING 

5%  to  6% 

We  issue  each  month 
a  small  pamphlet  con- 
taining- short  descrip- 
tions of  various  high 
grade  investments. 
This  list  includes  bonds 
secured  by  first  mort- 
gage upon  railroads, 
steel  steamships,  hydro- 
electric properties,  farm 
lands,  timber  lands,  Chi- 
cago down  -  town  real 
estate  and  the  plants  of 
well-known  industrial 
corporations.  The 
bonds  are  available  in 
$500  and  $1,000  denom- 
inations and  maturities 
from  one  to  twenty 
years.  In  each  instance 
the  issue  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  us  thor- 
oughly and  purchased 
outright.  You  will  tind 
this  booklet  of  great  as- 
sistance in  selecting  an 
investment  for  $500  or 
larger  amounts. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  808  R 

Peabody, 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Established  186S) 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Investments  and  Finance 


THE  RISING  INTK REST  ON  BONDS 


''T^IIE  financing  undertaken  this  year  by 

X  the  Haltiniorf  &  Ohio,  St.  Paul,  and 
l'*'nns\  1\  ania  railroads,  lu-eauso  of  tiic  price 
at  which  the  bonds  and  stocks  were  issued, 
is  l)eHev('d  to  mark  "a  new  epoch  in  bor- 
rowing rates  for  American  railroads." 
That  opinion  is  now  held  not  only  in  this 
countrj',  but  in  Europe.  It  is  recognized 
that  investors  ha\e  come  to  require  a 
higher  yield,  as  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  economic  forces,  such  as  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  excessive  demands  on 
capital.  These  are  the  same  causes  which 
in  recent  years  induced  many  holders  of 
high-grade,  low-interest  bonds  to  sell  them 
and  in\est  the  money  in  other  proj^erties 
yielding  larger  returns,  such  as  industrial 
preferred  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  new  St.  Paul  bonds,  of  which 
$;iU,000,(X)0  are  issued,  bear  4^2  ppr  etmt. 
interest  and  were  oft'ered  to  the  public  at 
993^.  While  they  were  subscribed  for  in 
excess  of  the  amount,  the  interest  rate  and 
the  price  both  indicate  how  radical  is  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  investment 
market  for  high-grade  railway  issues.  It 
is  not  so  many  y(>ars  since  4  per  cent,  was 
a  standard  rate — in  fact,  not  so  many  since 
bonds  could  be  put  out  at  3)^  per  cent. 
Some  experienced  bond  dealers  believe  the 
day  has  passed  for  a  lower  rate  than  4>2 
per  cent.,  while  some  place  the  coming  rate 
as  high  as  5. 

These  conditions  have  brought  to  the 
front  once  more  the  question  whether 
railway  companies  must  not  soon  obtain 
advantages  as  compensation  for  their 
increased  interest  charges,  and  other  new 
expenses  which  ha^■e  been  brought  about 
by  higher  wages  and  the  increased  cost  of 
materials.  Such  compensation  could  come 
about  only  through  permission  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  raise 
railway  rates.  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  commission,  as  now  constituted, 
is  more  favorablj-  disposed  toward  the 
roads  than  it  was  formerly.  Prevailing 
conditions  in  the  markets,  for  labor, 
material,  and  money,  however  have 
forced  upon  the  roads  many  economies  in 
administration  to  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  in  former  years,  and  this 
in  itself  will  no  doubt  be  found  a  distinct 
gain  for  the  stockholders. 

Should  anj^  of  the  seasoned  dividend- 
payers,  in  consequence  of  these  conditions, 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  di\'idend  rates,  it 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  commis- 
sion woiild  ultimately  jaeld.  Among 
stocks  already  thi'eatened  with  reductions 
are  the  New  Haven  and  Illinois  Central. 
Low  rate  conditions  with  these  roads  are 
not,  it  is  true,  responsible  w^hoUy  for  situa- 
tions w^hich  endanger  the  dividends  of  those 
roads,  but  thej'  are  in  part,  and  with  the 
New  Haven  a  considerable  part,  that  road 
having  been  more  seriously  affected  by 
inability  to  raise  rates  than  almost  any 
other  prominent  system  in  the  country. 
As  for  roads  which  do  not  pay  dividends, 
and  which,  if  they  ever  paid  them,  paid 
intermittently,  the  situation  is  still  more 
serious,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  save 
themselves  bv  a  reduction  in  dividends,  but 


would  have  staring  them  in  the  faee  a 
tlu-eat  of  insolvency'  and  all  the  evils  of 
receiverships. 

There  are  <'xperts  in  investment  con- 
ditions who  hold  that  these  dear  rates  for 
capital  will  ultimately  have  a  good  in- 
fluence on  the  market  for  l)onds.  One 
exjjert  is  quoted  as  saying  bonds  are  now 
"on  a  sounder  basis  than  they  have  occupied 
for  months,"  while  another,  who  is  fore- 
most among  bankers  in  New  York,  declares 
that  the  higher  rate  of  interest  "portends 
a  distinctively  favorable  change  in  the 
investment  situation."  He  believes  that, 
in  a  not  remote  future,  prices  in  the  bond 
market  will  recover  "a  substantial  part 
of  the  ground  lost  in  the  past  year." 

MILLIONAIRES    WHO    MADE    BAD 
INVESTMENTS 

The  filing  this  month  of  the  appraisal  of 
the  estate  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  showing  a 
total  valuation  of  somewhat  more  than 
$85,000,000,  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Astor  had  large  sums  of  money  in- 
vested in  properties  that  are  now  worth- 
less. While  their  face  value  was  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  value  of  his  good 
securities,  they  were  sufficiently  large  to 
illustrate  the  point  often  made  that  no 
man,  not  e\en  the  most  experienced,  ever 
has  a  uniform  success  in  his  business 
ventures. 

This  was  notably  true  of  Jay  Gould, 
Russell  Sage,  and  E.  H.  Harriman,  all  of 
whom  left  estates  nearly  as  large  as  Mr. 
Astor's.  Among  JMr.  Gould's  securities 
were  97,513  shares  of  a  railroad  company, 
the  value  of  which  at  his  death  was  marked 
dowTi  to  $487,565,  Avhereas  the  value  at 
par  would  have  been  $9,751,300.  In  the 
list  of  Mr.  Gould's  properties,  were  nine 
other  items,  nominallj^  of  large  amount, 
but  actually  of  no  value,  and  they  were  so 
marked  by  the  appraisers.  In  Mr.  Sage's 
estate  were  many  properties  without  value. 
In  some  of  them  he  had  as  many  as  3,000 
shares.  Mr.  Harriman  had  an  equally 
large  number  of  worthless  properties. 
They  comprized  railroad  stocks  and  bonds 
chiefly,  but  there  were  also  stocks  in  real 
estate  improvement  companies,  construc- 
tion companies,  typewTiter  companies,  coal 
companies,  and  mining  stocks.  These 
w^orthless  securities  altogether  had  a  par 
value  of  $4,041,876.  Mr,  Harriman  had 
eighteen  other  investments,  the  face  value 
of  which  was  over  $20,000,000,  but  the 
appraisers  were  not  able  to  mark  them  as 
worth  more  than  $6,070,828. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
worthless  stocks,  and  these  other  stocks, 
appraised  at  much  less  than  their  par  value, 
did  not  necessarih^  represent  heavy  losses 
to  Messrs.  Gould,  Sage,  and  Harriman. 
To  determine  what  their  losses  were,  the 
important  point  would  be  to  know  how 
much  they  paid  for  the  stocks.  The  hkeli- 
hood,  however,  is  that  many  of  them 
represent  losses,  and  very  considerable 
ones.  A  wi-iter  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  discussing  the  problem  of  how  these 
experienced  men  came  to  make  such  poor 
investments,    inclines    to    the   belief   that 
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"  many  of  the  securities  came  to  them  on 
defaulted  loans,"  while  others  "  unques- 
tionably represent  investments  made  prac- 
tically out  of  charity  to  friends."  The 
Harriman  list  at  least  shows  "  a  consider- 
able amount  of  monej'  dovot(>d  to  proposi- 
tions in  which  he  was  personally  interested 
and  from  which  he  obviously  did  not  look 
for  any  return."  With  all  allowances  made, 
the  writer  believes  the  lists  show  "  a  large 
number  of  investments  deliberately  made 
as  speculations  in  which  they  were  led 
astraj'  just  like  the  man  in  the  street." 

Further  light  on  the  losses  which  rich 
investors  often  meet  with  was  recently 
shown  in  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  of 
securities  that  originally  were  sold  to  in- 
vestors through  misleading  prospectuses 
and  the  honeyed  eloquence  of  clever 
promoters.  In  the  auction  market  secur- 
ities of  this  kind  are  certain  to  reach  their 
proper  level.  Those  who  come  to  buy  are 
wise  men  in  their  generation.  The  certifi- 
cates have  already  been  subjected  to  careful 
tests  as  to  their  present  or  prospective 
value.  On  a  single  day  in  April  there  were 
sold,  as  one  lot,  stocks  in  a  coal  company 
of  a  par  value  of  $300,000,  bonds  of  a 
mortgage  company  of  a  par  value  of 
$220,000,  stock  in  a  railroad  companj-  with 
a  par  value  of  $300,000,  bonds  of  the  same 
railroad  company  of  a  par  value  of  $300,000 
and  stock  in  another  railroad  company  of 
a  par  value  of  $150,000.  The  entire  collec- 
tion brought  $125.  Another  offering  con- 
sisting of  oil  and  refining  bonds  of  $60,000 
par  value  brought  $60.  Another  varied 
collection  comprizing  200  shares  of  a  silver 
mining  company,  200  shares  of  an  explora- 
tion company,  20  shares  of  a  mining  com- 
pany, and  25  shares  of  a  steamship  line, 
went  as  one  lot  for  $5. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STOCK  ISSUE 

The  fall  in  April  in  the  price  of  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  stock  to  114  (the  price  a 
year  ago  having  reached  126)  followed  an 
issue  of  $45,000,000  new  stock,  which  brings 
the  total  amount  outstanding  up  to 
$499,265,635.  Altho  foreshadowed  in  the 
company's  annual  report,  the  announce- 
ment, says  a  WTiter  in  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist,  "came  sooner  than  ex- 
pected and  was  accompanied  by  heavy 
short  selling."  The  price  at  once  dechned 
sharply,  and  this,  of  course,  led  to  deehne 
in  the  rights  \vhich  have  been  worth  only 
about  1^  or  1J<4.  Pennsylvania  stock,  for 
a  considerable  time,  has  been  selling  below 
the  level  at  which,  for  some  j'ears,  it  had 
been  regarded  as  a  good  purchase  for  in- 
vestments. At  prevailing  prices,  it  jnelded 
about  5  per  cent,  altho  Pennsylvania  was 
looked  upon  as  a  stock  very  close  in  safety 
to  a  bond.  When  offered,  it  had  been  well 
absorbed  by  investors.  Its  stockholders 
now  number  77,000,  many  of  them  women. 
The  A7inalist  WTiter  represents  that  in 
Philadelphia  stockholders  "are  naturally 
looking  with  alarm  at  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  companj-'s  capital," — especially 
as  this  increase  has  brought  no  increase 
in  the  net  income  for  the  stock.  He  says 
on  this  point: 

"In  1904,  when  the  total  outstanding 
stock  was  $301,285,650,  the  net  income 
applicable  to  dividends  equaled  9.29  per 
cent.,  which  is  precisely  the  return  for  the 
year  1912,  when  the  outstanding  stock 
was  $453,880,560.  For  a  time  expansion 
of  capital  was  accompanied  by  expansion 
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The  Investment  With 
Multiple    Safeguards 

No.  3 — Ample  Earning  Power  o(  tlie  Underlying  Security 

THE  experienced  investor  does  not  stop  with  determining  the  re- 
liability of  his  investment  banker  and  the  large  margin  of  safety  in  the 
particular  investments  offered  him.  These  factors  being  established,  he 
carefully  examines  tlie  earnings  of  the  property  or  corporation  behind  tlie 
bonds  he  considers  purchasing,  since  these  earnmgs  must  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  of  his  investment. 

Obviously,  property  which  has  no  earning  power  is  not  the  best 
security  for  a  loan.  Unimproved  real  estate,  for  example,  earns  nothing. 
One  who  borrows  money  on  unimproved  real  estate  must  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  from  other  resources  or  permit  the  security  he  has  pledged  to 
besoldtopay  off  the  loan.  It  is  evident  that  an  investment  based  on  such  security  is 
not  the  best  investment.  Bonds,  to  be  sound,  must  be  backed  not  only  by  ample 
security  but  by  ample  earning  power. 

The  First  Mortgage  Bonds  owned  and  offered  by  us  ere  thoroughly 
safeguarded  in  this  respect.  They  are  directly  secured  by  absolute  first  liens 
on  newly  improved,  centrally  located  Chicago  property  of  the  highest  class,  which  must 
produce  net  earnings  much  more  than  ample  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  bonds. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  -  5^  to  6% 

chasing  securities  from  our  clients,  when 
requested,  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  less 
a  net  handling  charge  of  1?S. 

We  call  your  especial  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any  secur- 
ity purchased  from  us  in  the  31  years  in 
■which  we  have  been  engaged  in  handling 
^_.         this  class  of  investments  exclusively. 

"The  Investors  Magazine."  a  semi-tnonthly  publication,  together  with 
literature  of  value  to  every  careful  investor,  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


In  no  case  is  the  total  bond  issue  greater 
than  Dne-half  of  the  conservatively  esti- 
mated value  of  the  security.  The  bonds 
are  issued  in  denominations  of  JlOO,  $500, 
$1  000  and  $5,000.  and  mature  serially  in 
from  two  to  fifteen  years  without  any  re- 
lease of  the  original  security. 

We  give  reasonable  assurance  of  con- 
vertibility through  our  custom  of  repur- 


A  listof  carefully  selected  issues  ha/theen  prepared. 
Write  for  circvlar  No.  2475 

S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

MORTGAGE/^  BOND  BAN KERS 

ESTABLISHED  1662 

STRAUS   BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  biVo  NET 
We  collect  and  remit  interest  in  N.  Y   exchnnge  without 

chartre.    "Write  for  )\^ts  of  raorteftge.*  nnd  full  det;tils 
THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 

1U17  Spalding  Building,  Portluud,  Oregon 
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J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

own  and  offer 

West  Penn  Traction  Company 
First  Mortgage  5%  Gold  Bonds 

Circular  No.42?»howing  remarkable  growth  and 
development  o(  this  company,  mailed  on  request. 

In  past  (out  years  the  company  increeised 

Track  mileage  operated 90% 

Generating   capacity 196% 

High  tension  transmission  lines.  1 23  % 

Connected  load  (H.  P.) 113  % 

Gross  earnings 1  19.75% 

Net  earnings 128.24% 

Surplus  aher  bond  interest. .2 1 9.42% 
PRICE  97  AND  INTEREST 
0*0  yield  about  5.20%  per  annum.) 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Ave.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago — First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Philadelphia— Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
i  New  York— 37  Wall  Street 


Boston— Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
London.  Eng  —J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn 
(European  Agency).  Ltd. 
Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars 
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I  For  '^  years  wa  bare  been  payiog  onr  coBtOBMA 
the  highest  reiuru:i  coDsistenI  with  cooservfttivo 
Dietbods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  d^ 
I  which  we  can  recouimend  after  the  m"^t  thorouga 
I  p«nonai  iuTeeti^uun.  fleas*  uit  for  Loao  Lift  2^0.  '^\1 
I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  ipTcston. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kanv 


Income   on    Investments 

A  wise  investor,  in  considering  invest- 
ment securities,  will  first  satisfy  himself 
as  to  their  soimdness.  Unless  he  is  buy- 
ing for  long  time  investment  he  will 
next  make  sure  of  their  marketability 
The  third  consideration,  and  one  which, 
while  of  importance,  should  be  second- 
ary to  the  others,  is  the  income. 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  which 
describes  several  corporation,  short 
term,  and  railroad  securities  that  pos- 
sess the  first  two  qualifications  and  that 
yield  incomes  of  from  4.65%  to  6%. 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  this  circular 
to  you  if  you  are  interested. 

Ask  for  Circular  E-444 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,      ... 


-  $30,000,000 

-  177,000,000 


L 
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Conservative  Investors 

are  more  concerned  with  stability  in  price, 
safety  of  principal  and  proni|)t  payment  of 
income  of  investments  than  the  chance  of 
speculative  profit  with  its  consequent  greater 
chance  of  loss. 

Municipal  Bonds 

are  now,  always  have  btxn  and  always  will  be  the 
ideal  •ecuritit-s  iur  conservative  investors.  Business 
conditions,  (>oli(ical  attacks  and  foreign  complications 
do  not  atiect  their  intrinsic  value. 

H  YOU  want  investments  of  this  character,  please 
consider  the  following: 

Bonds  of  Larger  Cities 

Yielding  4 7'^  to  4.55% 

New  York  City  VMo  due  1954 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  4%  due  1931 

Minneapohs,  Minnesota  4%  due  1942 

Baltimore,  Maryland  4%  due  1961 

Houston.  Texas  4%%  due  1920-52 

Bonds  of  Smaller  Communities 

Yielding  4.25%  to  5% 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York  AViio  due  1952 

Barry  G)unty,  Missouri  5%  due  1922 

Webster  Groves,  Missouri  4'/2%  due  1932 

St.  Clair  Co.,  111.  Sch.  Dist.  5%  due  1918-23 

Bellingham,  Washington  5%  due  1926 

Austin.  Texas  5%  due  1930-52 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia  5%  due  1942 

Fort  Smith.  Arkansas  5%  due  1923 

Bonds  of  Drainage  and  Road  Districts 

Yielding  5%  to5'/2% 

Calhoun  Co.,  Texas,  Road         5%  due  1952 

Chickasaw  Co..  Miss.,  Road     5%  due  1925-37 

Cameron  Co..  Texas,  Drainage  5  %  due  1 929-38 

Pemiscot  Co.,  Mo.,  Drainage     6%  due  1930-32 

Woodruff  Co.,  Ark.,  Road        6%  due  1923-33 

Mississippi  Co.,  Ark..  Drg.        6%  due  1927-32 

The  above  issues  are  owned  by  this  company  and 
recommended  as  being  safe,  free  from  marked  changes 
in  Drice,  and  desirable  in  every  way. 

Send  for  circulars  and  place  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list.     Address  nearest  office.  Department  F. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK        ST.  LOUIS  CHICAGO 

Pine  &  William      406  Olive  Street        1 1 1  West  Monioc  Street 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  InTestinents  Appeal  to 
Conaorviitlve  InTeHtors 

Send  fur  descriptive  pamphlet  "^"  ^nd  lilt 
of  ofTerings.  30  years'  experieoce.  Higheat 
references  furnistied. 

A  LajKler  h  Ca  Grand  rorks.N.tf 


Safety 


Surplus  earnings  over  five  times 
interest  requirements. 

6%  Yield 

We  recommend  for  investment  the 
secured  notes  of  a  strong  public  utility 
company  serving  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  rapidly  growing  industrial 
communities  in  the  Middle  West. 

'  Surplus  earnings,  year  ended  January 
31, 1913,  reported  as  nearly  1%.  times 
interest  requirements.  Present  earn- 
ings 20%  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Full   information   sent  on 
request  for  Circular  J-31 

White,  Weld   &    Co. 

The  Rookery       14  Wall  St.        111  Devonshire  St' 
Chicago      New  York  Boston 


of  inc-omo  mid  latv"'"  dividends.  In  11K)7, 
whoit  the  capital  wu.s  $;^14.()(H,'20(),  10.07 
|M«r  <M)nt.  was  cafiicd  and  7  per  tu-nt.  divi- 
dt'iids  (lisl>urs('<l.  In  the  followinK  y«'ar, 
with  <'apital  iinchaii;;<'d,  8.9(1  ptr  cfiil.  was 
cariRid,  and  tho  di\  idimd  n)dii(»-<l  to  (i  per 
cent.  A  furtlmr  iinTea.so  in  the  .stoek  to 
$4()4.oO(i,7.V2  in  IDO'.l  returned  11  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  11.00  per  cent,  in  HKMJ, 
when  the  capital  was  S;i05,951,3r)0.  There 
was  a  shrinkajje  in  j)rofits  in  1910  to  9.28 
on  a  ca])italization  of  §412,013,72.');  and 
in  1911  the  surplus  available  for  dividends 
fell  to  8.03  on  a  capitalization  of  $403,880,- 
.")00.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  the  stock 
naturally  followed  the  business  of  the  road. 
It  now  stands  at  11.")  a  share,  as  compared 
with  140  in  1904.  IJeforo  that  year,  in  1903 
and  1901,  two  stock  allotments  of  33^  P^r 
cent,  were  issued  at  a  premium  of  20  per 
cent.  They  were  the  last  of  the  premium 
issues.  Since  then  the  new  stock  allotments 
have  been  made  at  i)ar." 

This  issue  of  new  stock  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania gives  special  interest  to  a  recent 
article  in  the  London  Statist,  calling  the 
attention  of  English  readers  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  That 
magnitude  is  declared  by  the  writer  to  be 
one  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  EngUshman  to 
grasp.  The  writer  undertakes  a  comparison 
of  the  mileage  of  the  Pennsylvania  road 
and  the  work  it  does  with  the  mileage  and 
work  of  the  railways  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  length  of  the  Pennsylvania,  east 
and  west  of  Pittsburg,  is  now  11,557  miles, 
while  the  length  of  all  the  railways  in  the 
British  Isles  is  a  little  short  of  23,500  miles; 
so  that  the  Pennsylvania's  mileage  is  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  whole^mileage  of  all  the 
railways  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
If  the  Pennsylvania  sj^stem's  sidings  be 
included,  we  should  have  a  total  length  of 
track  of  about  20,000  miles,  as  against 
55,000  miles  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  to  work  performed,  that  being  "a 
much  more  weighty  matter,"  the  amount 
done  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  is  de- 
clared to  be  "truly  enormous."  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  on  this  point  English  data 
do  not  exist  for  a  proper  comparison;  at 
best  the  amount  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
By  a  good  process  of  guessing,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  freight  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  reaches  13,000  million  ton  miles, 
whereas  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania exceeds  41,000  million  ton  miles, 
that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  conveys  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  freight  that 
the  British  and  Irish  roads  convey.  Stated 
in  other  terms,  it  appears  that,  whereas 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  now 
convey  about  530,000,000  tons  of  freight 
an  average  distance  of  about  25  miles,  the 
Pennsylvania  system  conveys  473,000,000 
tons  of  freight  an  average  of  87  miles. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  freight  ton- 
nage of  the  Pennsylvania  is  nearly  as  great 
as  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  average 
distance  carried  was  between  three  and 
four  times  greater. 

When  it  comes  to  passenger  traffic,  the 
greater  density  of  the  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  gives  the  railways  over 
there  a  much  larger  passenger  traffic  than 
the  Pennsylvania  enjoys.  While  the  pas- 
sengers conveyed  by  the  Pennsylvania  one 
mile  last  year  reached  4,440  millions,  the 
passenger  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
reached  upwards  of  1 4,000  millions.  When 
the  passenger  mileage  of  the  British  rail- 
ways is  added  to  the  ton  mileage,  the  total 


O/CmCAGO  IMPROVED 

/  REAL   ESTATE 

/ffMORTGAGES( 


WISE  INVESTMENTS 

Combine  to  the  utmost — greatest  secur- 
ity not  affected  by  industrial  depression 
or  lliianclal  Ktaf,Miation — Krealt-sl  Inc-ome  coti- 
Blsteiit  wlllj  safely  —  greatest  stable  pt-riiiutiency. 
These  with  convertibility  are  all  features  of  our 
Chicago  Improved  Real  Estate  liouds  and 
Mortgages.  Titles  guaranteed  by  Chicago 
Title  &  Trust  Company 

Custodians  of  TruBt  funds  make  these  securi- 
ties their  heaviest  Investments. 

Chicago's  unquestioned  stability  and  our  long 
exjierleiice  make  our  offerings  of  Klrsi  Real 
Ksiale  Gold  .Mortgages  (In  large  and  small 
amounts)  and  Klrst  Real  Estate  Serial  Gold 
Uonds  (denominations  $100,  $500  and  $1,000) 
— drawing  by^  and  6  percent— the  best. 

During  our  nineteen  years  of  continuous  busi- 
ness not  $1  of  priuei|ial  or  Interest  has  been  lost 
in  an  Investment  through  us. 

It  is  and  always  has  been  our  custom  toreptir- 
chuse  securities  from  our  clients  at  par  and 
accrued  Interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of  1  per 
cent.    Send  for  list  196  L. 


G.H  CONEY? CO 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS 

lOS    S     I.ASAI.I-E    STREEX 


Obtain  a  More 
Satisfactory    Income 

by  investing  In  sccuritiee  which  present  con- 
ditions in  the  business  world  have  caused  sev- 
eral of  the  strongest  corporaUons  to  create. 

Modern  Preferred  Stocks  of  the  l)e8t  type 
are  not  only  protected  by  most  stringent 
provisions  and  safeguarde:!  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  of  mortgage  bonds,  but.  in  addition, 
have  the  added  merit  of  yielding  aa  high  aa 
7%  interest. 

We  invite  particular  attention  at  this  time  to 
the  attractive  features  of  a  preferred  stock 
which  is  described  in  Circular  KD  and  which 
is  as  desirable  for  the  man  with  Jioo  to  invest 
as  the  one  uith  Jio.ooo.  This  circular  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Pomroy  Bros. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  lince  1878 
30  Pine  Street  New  York 


Farm  Mortgages 


are  the  safest  and  best  investments  when 
judiciously  made.  We  offer  First  Mortgages 
on  the  richest  producing  farms  in  the  world— 
the  Illinois  "Com  Belt.  " 
The  underlying  security  is  readily  salable  for 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  loaned. 
We  have  specialized  in  them  for  more  than 
55  years.     Never  a  cent  lost  to  investors. 

Write  for    List    215. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  Bankers 

Folindrd  A.  D.  \HM 
WASHINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


A  RIGID  TEST 

The  panic  of  1907  put  to  a  Test  the  stability 
of  public  utility  companies.  The  result  showed 
a  general  increase  in  earnings  during  the  period. 
This  is  one  good  reason  for  our  belief  in  Public 
UtiUty  Bonds. 

We  offer  a  Public  Utility  Bond 
with  these  features: 

Absolute  first  mortgage. 
Splendid  franchise  situation. 
Net  earnings  3  times  all  interest  charges. 
Underlying  bond  ot  a  company  whose  securi- 
ties have  a  market  value  of  over  $5,000,000. 

Price  to  net  5.50% 
Ask  for  Circular  L  143 

P.  W,  Brooks  &^  Co. 

115  Broadwayj  New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 
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Before  You 

Re-Invest  Your 

April  Dividends 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 


Babson  Composite  Plot 

the  dates  of  yonr  Investments  during  the  past  ten  yea  rs. 
Frnnkly.  have  jrou  always  chosen  the  most  fnvoriible 
time  to  bay.  the  time  when  fundnmental  conditions 
were  just  right  to  give  you  tho  lowest  price  and  the 
highest  yield?  Now  instead  of  looking  backward  nnd 
seeing  what  yonouehtto  have  done,  why  not  look  ahead 
and  actually  do  it?  The  Babmin  Composite  Plot  indicates 
when  fundamental  conditions  are  ripe  for  buying 
s(ock«  and  bonds.  Before  you  make  yonr  next  invpst- 
m'^nt.  write  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  booklet  explaining 
when  to  bity,  whch  will  lie  sent  gratis  to  any  person 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Babson  Orgauization. 

Address  Dept.  G-4  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mas*. 

Largest  OrganizoUon  of  iU  Class  in  the  U.  S. 


Tor  the  Assistance 
of  Investors 

we  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, "  The  Selection  of  Invest, 
ments,"  which  contains  information 
and  definite  suggestions  which 
experience  has  shown  us  are  of 
value  to  those  with  funds  to  invest. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  to  those 
interested  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
on  application  at  one  of  our  offices. 

A.  B.  Leach  &  Co. 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadivay,  New  York 


ChicaRO 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng. 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


ABOUT 

ODD    LOTS 

No.  32. 

WHEN  you  seek  investments,  con- 
sider the  superiority  of  securities. 
Securities  pay  you  money  through 
dividends  or  interest.  They  rise  and 
fall  in  price,  and  thus  offer  you  the 
chance  of  speculative  profit  as  well.  They 
can  be  boug^ht  and  sold  in  the  quickest, 
simplest  manner — with  no  red  tape. 

Send  for  Booklet  5  A—"  Odd  Lot  Investment" 

JohnMuirS(o. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE-:*  BROADWAY 

Uptown  Office  —  42d  Street  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


units  of  traffic  conveyed  one  mile  became 
however,  only  27,000,000,  whereas  with 
the  Pennsylvania  they  reached  nearly 
46,000,000. 

SOME  OF  THE  PAYERS  OF  LARGE 
INCOME  TAXES 

Financial  newspapers  here  and  there 
are  printing  articles  in  which  attempts  are 
inade  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tax  which 
the  richest  men  in  the  country  will  pay 
when  the  proposed  income  tax  shall  have 
become  a  law.  The  bill  provides  for  a  4 
per  cent,  tax  on  all  incomes  in  e-xcess  of 
SIOO.OOO  a  year.  The  Financial  World 
applies  this  tax  to  incomes,  based  on  "the 
most  trustworthy  estimates  of  the  riches 
of  some  of  the  best-known  men  of  wealth." 
Following  are  the  results: 

Estimated  Estimated 

Wealth.  Income.    Total  Tax. 

J.  D.  Rockefeller J650,000,000  $32,500,000  81,300,000 

Andrew  Carnegie 500,000,000  25,000,000  1,000,000 

Est.  J.  P.  Morgan 250,000,000  12,500,000  500,000 

Henry  C.  Frick..   200,000,000  10,000,000  400,000 

Est.  Russell  SaRe 90,000,000        4,500,000  180,000 

Est.  Marshall  Field....  250,000,000  12  500.000  500,000 

Hearst  Y.sU.te. 200.000,000  10,000,000  400,000 

.lames  Stillinan 200,000,000  10,000,000  400.000 

HuntinKton  Estate 100,000,000        5,000,000  200,000 

W.  Rockefeller 50,000,000        2,500,000  100,000 

H.  H.  Flagler 50,000,003        2,500,000  1 00,000 

Est.  H.  H.  RoKers 50,000,000        2,500,000  100,000 

En.  Jay  Gould 75,000.000        3,750,000  150,000 

E.St.  0.  .VI.  Pullman....  75,000,000         3,7.50.000  1.50.000 

Est.  Loland  Stanford .. .  75.000,000         3,7.50.000  150.000 

Est.  E.  H.  Harriman...  70,000,000        3,500,000  140,000 

In  arriving  at  the  income  received  by 
each  of  these  men  from  investments,  the 
writer  assumed  that  it  would  average  five 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  No  account  was 
taken,  however,  of  certain  special  exemp- 
tions which  many  incomes  Avill  profit  from 
when  reckoning  up  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  The  A\Titer  notes  further  that  estates 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  this  tax  as  an  ad- 
ditional tax  to  the  one  imposed  under  the 
inheritance-tax  law.  For  example,  the 
estate  of  E.  H.  Harriman  has  already 
paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  death 
taxes  something  more  than  S700,000.  It 
has  also  paid  in  Utah  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  tax  on  securities 
owned  by  Mr.  Harriman  which  were 
chartered  in  that  State. 


LOWER  COMMODITY  PRICES 

"  Easier  general  tendencies  in  various 
quarters,"  were  found  by  BradstreeCs  on 
April  1st  in  its  study  of  commodity  prices. 
While  live  stock,  mutton  and  pork  products 
had  become  more  expensi^'e,  leading  to 
continued  complaint  as  to  the  high  cost  of 
meat,  there  were  so  many  articles  that  had 
receded  from  the  former  level  as  to  supplj- 
a  lower  index  number.  This  number  was 
$9.2976,  which  reflected  a  decline  of  1.1 
per  cent,  since  March  1st,  and  "  the  lowest 
price  level  since  September  of  last  year." 
Since  December,  the  decline  had  been  2.5 
per  cent.;  for  four  months  the  movement 
had  been  steadily  downward.  Of  thirteen 
gi-oups  only  four  made  advances.  The 
index  number,  however,  remains  still  high. 
It  is  2.3  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  one, 
year  ago.  As  compared  Avith  April,  1907, 
it  is  3.7  per  cent,  higher.  In  detail  the 
wTiter  in  Bradstreet's  says: 

"The  advance  in  live  stock  was  brought 
about  by  higher  prices  for  beeves  and  hogs, 
alt  ho  cheep  worked  lower.  Provisions  rose 
because  of  increased  quotations  for  hogs, 
mutton,  pork,  bacon,  hams,  lard,  and  cod- 
fish; but.  on  the  other  hand,  dairy  products 


Who  Recommends 
The  Bonds  You  Buy? 

There  is  one  dominant  requirement 
to  successtui  investing  in  bonds  and 
that  is  the  advice  of  someone  who 
knows  thoroughly  the  actual  character 
of  the  bonds  you  are  going  to  buy. 
You  naturally  must  depend  .  upon 
someone  else  for  this  information  be- 
cause you  could  not  possibly  make 
the  extensive  and  exhaustive  investi- 
gations required  to  establish  fully  the 
true  worth  of  the  property.  The 
extent  of  these  preliminary  investiga- 
tions necessitates  the  services  of  in- 
dependent experts,  engineers,  attomeys 
and  certified  accountants. 

We  would  like  to  place  at  your 
disposal  our  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  bonds. 

Our  recommendation  of  a  bond 
may  be  regarded  as  dependable  evi- 
dence of  its  reliability.  A  bond  which 
meets  the  rigid  requirements  we  de- 
mand is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  investor. 

We  offer  a  diversified  list  of  sound 
securities  in  our  General  Circular. 
Bonds  yielding  from  3  Vz  to  6%  interest 
and  particularly  attractive  at  present 
prices. 

This  Circular  sent  postage  prepaid 
on  request  for  list — D-2. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 

CHICAGO 

La  Salle  and  Adams  Sts. 


PHILADEXPHIA 
1421  Chestnut  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


HALSEY  &  CO..  Incorporated 
55  Congress  St.,  BOSTON 


LONDON 
Morton  Otis,  Agt. 


GENEVA 
Switzerland 


SAFETY  AND  INCOME 

A  few  years  ago  3  '2  to  5  per  cent,  was 
the   prevailing  return  on   sound   invest- 
ment bonds.     Today  'i}4  to  6  per  cent, 
is  to  be  had  from  those  of  equally  high 
standard.     The  investor  who  looks  for    - 
safety  and  liberal  income  combined  with   ; 
a  reasonably  broad   market,  should  not     - 
allow  this  opportunity  to  slip  b\'. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  478 

"  Safety  and  Income  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 

ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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Mr.  Business  Man 
It  Is  Your  Moral 
DulyToUseThe 

MULTIPQST 


POSTAGE 
STAMP 
AFFIXER 
AND  AC- 
COUNT- 
ANT IN 
YOUR 
OFFICE 


BECAUSE 

your  employees  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  that  it  gives  them  against 
temptation  and  possible  false  sus- 
picion or  accusation. 


of 


"RTh^ O  A T TQT7  '"*   misuse 
JDHy^^.rt.UOlL'  postage  stamps 

is  common  in  every  office.  If  you 
think  not  in  yours,  then  you  are  not 
fully  informed.  Ask  your  business 
friends  for  their  experience. 

•DTTk/^  ATTQIZ^  the  misuse  of 
SDSlfK^lWJOSlf  postage  stamps 
has  been  the  start  of  the  downfall 
of  more  employees,  large  and  small, 
than  any  other  article  used  in  an 
office,  not  excepting  money. 

•DTT'/-^  A  TTOT7  the  use  of  a 
IDC^y^J^UOl-^  MULTIPOST 
will  keep  your  stamps  all  in  one 
place,  protect  your  employees  as 
well  as  yourself,  and,  because  of  its 
speed,  will  enable  your  employees 
to  give  you  more  and  better  service, 
as  with  the  Multipost  from  60  to  100 
stamps  can  be  neatly  and  securely 
affixed  per  minute,  the  machine  at 
the  same  time  recording  each  stamp 
as  affixed. 

QUR  booklet  will  tell  you  how  all 
this  is  accomplished,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  send  the  MULTIPOST 
on  trial  without  any  obligation  what- 
soever on  your  part.  We  leave  it  to 
youto  wordyourownrequest  fortrial, 
and  promise  immediate  attention. 

MULTIPOST   COMPANY 

299    STATE   STTIEET 
ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 

Canadian  Multipost  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Memorial    Tablets 

Dcsliriis  mid  Esdiiijitrs  Fiiriilsliod 

Jno.    Williams,    Inc.,    Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 

Double  Your  Income 

7/T|/  You  can  invest  in  securities  issued  by  the 
ylQ  great  industrial  concerns  in  Voungstown,the 
most  prosperous  and  third  largest  manufac- 
turing city  of  Ohio,  whose  financial  position  even 
during  the  last  panic  was  impregnable.  Seasoned 
Securities  in  rnits  of  Jioo.oo.  At  current  prices  tliey 
return  almost  7"^.     Full  iiiioimation  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

(Trade  Mark) 

is  our  original  plan  for  investing  on  partial  payments 
and  returns  almost  double  the  ordinary  savings  bank 
income.    Write  for  copyrighted  literature. 

The   Realty   Guarantee  &  Trust   Company 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00        Youngstown,  Ohio 


ffll  off,  with  eggs  reflecting  the  most  sub- 
stantial decUnf.  Mf'tal.s  turned  higher, 
owing  chiotly  to  a  riso  in  copper.  Building 
tnaterials  went  higher  hecau.se  of  dearer 
gla.ss  and  spruce  tiinher.  Breadstuffs  ro- 
ctdtd;  fruits  also  went  off,  while  hides  and 
heather  declined,  thanks  to  cheaper  hides 
ant!  union  leather.  Textiles  fell  on  rather 
g«'neral  decreases,  more  especially  in 
domestic  wool,  hut  the  force  of  the  reces- 
sion was  offset  by  a  rise  in  ginghams.  Coal 
and  coke  dropped  as  the  result  of  seasonal 
changes  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal, 
while  at  the  same  time  Connellsville  coke 
slumped.  Oils  receded  because  of  lower 
castor  oil.  Naval  stores  dropped  on  account 
of  a  decline  in  turi)entine,  and  chemicals 
and  drugs  f3ll  with  a  loss  in  carboHc  acid. 
Rather  marked  decreases  in  hops  and 
tobacco  caused  lower  prices  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous group."    , 


INVESTMENT  BANKERS  AND  THE 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

One  of  the  reasons  cited  for  the  decline 
in  late  years  in  transactions  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  the  growth  of  invest- 
ment banking.  Just  how  large  a  share 
this  growing  business  may  have  had  in  the 
decline  could  not  be  determined  with  much 
precision,  but  that  it  has  been  considerable 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded.  Statistics 
of  transactions  on  the  exchange  to  some 
degree  make  its  extent  clear.  Following 
is  a  table  printed  by  Montgomery  Rollins 
in  his  Magazine,  showing  the  total  number 
of  shares  traded  in  on  the  Exchange  during 
the  twent^'-three  years  from  1889  to  1912: 

Shares 

,659 

,403 

,101 

,065 

,156 

.010 

,824 

,346 

,194 

,061 

,258 

,425 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  the 
low  records  reached  in  1911  and  1912 
were  not  reached  in  any  other  of  these 
years  since  1898.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
increase  in  general  business  in  those  years 
was  probably  unsurpassed  by  other  any 
like  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

There  was  in  that  time,  as  Mr.  Rollins 
says,  a  "tremendously  increased  output  of 
securities  "  and  the  investment  banker  in 
all  those  years  developed  his  business 
greatly.  One  of  the  notable  means  by 
which  he  did  this  was  through  the  employ- 
ment of  young  men,  largely  recent  gradu- 
ates from  colleges,  to  solicit  purchases  of 
stocks  and  bonds  recommended  by  their 
respective  houses.  These  young  men  have 
become  as  familiar  visitors  in  many  busi- 
nesses and  professional  offices  as  was  the 
book  agent  or  the  life-insurance  agent  in 
earlier  times.  Not  only  have  they  solicited 
business  in  New  York  City,  but  in  many 
others.  Indeed,  some  houses  employ  them 
to  travel,  so  that  they  have  become  parts 
of  the  great  army  of  commercial  traveling 
salesmen.  It  has  been  pointed  out, — and 
this  is  really  an  important  matter  in  the 
warfare  going,  on  against  fraudulent  oil, 
mining,  and  other  enterprises,— that  as 
these  stocks  and  bonds  put  out  by  reputable 
investment  houses  have  had  solid  values 


year 

Sales  in  Shares 

Year 

Sales  in 

1889. . 

.  .    72,014,600 

1901, 

...265,944 

1890. . 

.  .    71,282,885 

1902. 

.  .  .  188,503 

1891.. 

.  .    69,031,689 

1903. 

...161,102 

1892.. 

.  .    85,875,092 

1904. 

...187,312 

1893. . 

.  .    80,977,839 

1905. 

.  .  .263,081 

1894.. 

.  .    49,075,032 

1906. 

...284,298 

1895.. 

.  .    66,583,232 

1907. 

...196,438 

1896.  . 

.  .    54,654,096 

1908. 

.  .  .197,206 

1897. . 

.  .    77,324,172 

1909. 

...214.632 

1898.. 

.  .112,699,957 

1910. 

...164,051 

1899. . 

.  .176,421,135 

1911. 

...127,208 

1900.. 

.  .138.380.184 

1912. 

...131.128 

1 
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The   United    States 

Government 

Accepts 

for  Postal  Savings  Deposits  such 
securities  as  we  offer  you. 

In  addition  to  Government  and 
Stale  Bonds,  they  are  the  only 
form  of  securities  accepted  by 
the  Government  as  surety  for 
Postal  Savings  Bank  deposits 
placed  with  banks.  No  securities 
could  be  given  a  better  endorse- 
ment.  And  our  choice  selected  of 

MUNICIPAL,  COINTY 
AND   SCHOOL    BONDS 

secured  by  taxing  power 

are  worthy  of  this  endorsement,  combin- 
ing, as  they  do,  utmost  security  with  oood 
interest  return  and  mimium  risk.  Ail  the 
taxing  power  of  the  community  issuing 
them  stands  behind  these  securities. 

Our  present  offerings  include  bonds 
from  various  states,  yielding  irom4K%  to 
53'i%.  These  bonds  embody  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  our  organization 
of  27  years  trairing  in  the  selection 
of  this  particular  class  of  conservative  in- 
vestment. 

Banks  and  Insurance  Companies  last  year  pur- 
chased 60%  o(  our  securities. 
Offeringsmailedonrequestfor  circular  No.  526  L 

'^  (EslabliiUed  I8S0J  ^ 

Investment  Bankers 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,     CHICAGO 


^MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiTi^^ 


li^li^&^Bj 


ii:  ^r^m'ti :  :ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  mi  ii  ii  ii  ir 


LOW   PB10£S  FOU  TJIIS  UAI^DSOHE  FENCB 

100  other  Btrles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— allbetter.  ForLawD% 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Gate^ 
Lhvtti  Gntes,  Ptc.     Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 
WABO  FE^CK  CO.,  14U  Main  St.,  l>ecatur,  lad* 
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behind  them,  an  educational  work  in  wise 
investments  has  been  accomplished. 

While  quoted  prices  for  these  stocks  and 
bonds  may  decline  with  certain  market 
movements,  yet  in  the  main  they  are  safe 
as  to  interest,  dividends,  and  principal. 
These  houses,  therefore,  have  shared  with 
some  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  the 
credit  which  belongs  to  the  work  already 
done  through  warfare  made  on  fraudulent 
schemes  for  investments.  Mr.  Rollins 
comments  as  follows: 

"In  no  way  has  the  American  public 
been  so  rapidly  educated  in  the  last  dec- 
ade as  in  the  subject  of  money  and  its 
investment.  The  ordinary,  avery-day 
investor  has  absorbed  an  immense  amount 
of  ordinary,  every-day  finance.  The  one 
who  does  not  pillory  himself  with  pertinent 
questions  is,  indeed,  uncommon!  Bo  it 
man  or  woman,  each  not  only  desire;^  to 
know  the  kind  of  bond,  its  rate,  how  long 
it  may  run,  whether  subject  to  earlier 
redemption  than  its  maturity  date,  and 
so  on,  but  inquires  with  very  keen  insight 
into  such  erstwhile,  complicated  details 
as  net  yield,  amount  of  interest  accrued, 
and  what  not. 

"  It  is  but  fair  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of 
this  great  enlightenment.  It  has  been  verj- 
largely  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  the  magazines  and  certain  of  the  more 
progressive  daily  newspapers.  A  fair 
treatment  of  the  subject  demands,  how- 
ever, that  the  well-intentioned  dealers  in 
investments  should  be  given  their  full  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  good  results  accom- 
plished. The  periodicals  have  had  the 
encouraging  practical  support  in  this  ag- 
gressive work  of  the  investment  bankers, 
who  realized  that  thej^  had  nothing  to  lose, 
but  everything  to  gain  from  a  broad  educa- 
tional campaign  in  the  matter  of  invest- 
ments. They  have  also  cordially  put  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  by  treating  their 
issues  in  such  detailed  and  simple  language 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  least  experienced. 
They  have  sent  out  tons  of  literature  of  an 
instructive  nature,  with  every  endeavor  to 
enlighten  rather  than  to  confuse,  and  it 
has  proved  to  have  been  bread  well  cast 
upon  the  waters.". 

MONEY  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

"Money,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"was  never  before  so  internationally  nor 
so  universally  in  demand  on  this  planet  for 
constructive  purposes."  As  a  sign  of  the 
international  character  of  the  demand, 
mention  is  made  of  a  small  railroad  in  the 
southwest  which  "searched  the  world  for 
funds,"  and  found  them  in  Belgium,  while 
Switzerland,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  has  sold  bonds  in  New  York. 
Heretofore  Switzerland  has  been  ranked  as 
a  lender  of  monej' — never  as  an  outside 
borrower.  A  German  bank  is  mentioned 
as  having  recently  borrowed  in  New  York 
$1,000,000  at  6  per  cent,  for  one  year, 
and  would  have  been  willing  to  take 
$5,000,000  if  it  could  have  had  that  much. 
A  large  life-insurance  company  in  New 
York  recently  lent  in  Montreal  $1,000,000 
on  real  estate  at  7  per  cent.,  and  several 
millions  more  could  have  been  lent  at  6 
per  cent. 

The  war  in  Europe,  in  considerable  part, 
explains  these  unusual  occurrences.  It 
came  at  a  time  of  universal  business  expan- 
sion, when  the  commercial  needs  of  people 
were  already  great.  Hence  the  strain  on 
capital  and  the  high  rates;  hence  also  these 
unusual  incidents.  The  public  has  in 
small  part  only  realTzed  how  great  was  the 


THE 

SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


In  this  uncertain  world 
all  things  are  smooth  to 
"the  man  on  the  inside" 

I^Ch  XIUQ         Handy  5^  bags  or 

I  \J  ^   I  I  no  One  pound  glass  humidor  jar 


Income  Paying 

Bitter  Root  Orchard 

For  Sale 

For  personal  reasons,  I  must  sell  my 
80  acre  orchard,  located  near  Darby, 
within  a  mile  of  the  railroad;  gets  its 
water  supply  from  the  well  known 
Como  Ditch.  64  acres  are  planted 
with  Mcintosh,  Jonathans  and  Rome 
Beauties.  20  acres  are  7  years  old 
and  in  bearing,  paid  about  $2000  net 
in  1912.  7  additional  acres  can  be 
planted.  One  acre  would  make  an 
ideal  building  site  and  the  balance  of 
the  land  is  good  for  cherries.  The 
trees  on  26  acres  are  4  years  old.  The 
youngest  trees  in  the  orchard  are 
three  years  old.  Must  be  sold  in  one 
lot,  but  can  be  cut  into  two  or  three 
satisfactory  orchards  w  hich  my  price 
would  permit  re-selling  at  a  very 
satisfactory  profit.  About  one  third 
in  cash  and  the  balance  on  almost  any 
reasonable  terms.  For  references  and 
further  particulars,  address 

J.     M.     IVIi-rOMEI_L. 

1039  Plymouth  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Graphite  Lubricants 


Ask  your  dealer  for  DIXONS  GRAPH- 
ITE GREASE  No.  677—  for  differentials 
and  transmissions. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  us  name  and  model 
of  your  car  for  free  booklet  No.  247 

•'Lubricating  the  Motor,"  and  let  us  tell 
you  what  the  "Speed  Kings"  say. 


JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

EstabUsliedinl827 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 
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Long  wear 
and  good  looks 

are  two  thiny;s  you  always 
get  no  matter  what  kind  of 
Nufashond  Shoe  Laces  you 
buy. 


r.icnted  May  7, 1907 

Oxford  Laces 

are  tubular  and  exta  strong  in 
the  center  where  the  reil  wear 
comes,  and  flat  at  the  ends  where 
beauty  counts. 

Guaranteed  3  months 

26  cents  per  pair.    All  pure  silk., 
in    black,     tan,     white  —  men's     and 
women's.   Your  dealer  has  them — if  not 
we'll  mail  them  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Deot.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 


Smokers'  Deligbt— SPARK-A-LIGHT-MaMilcss  I'0(ket-Iigliter 

(TBAUEilAKK'XTOT  A  I.UXU  RY— .in  .ib.^nliiti" 

■^-^  necessity.     Kxce].-*  ;tny  dollar 


lighter.     A  superior  siibsimtp  r-T 

matche.-*.  Can  be  used  iis  ji  torch.  Siife- 

Jy  pocket -clip  prevents  loss. 

Length  4  inclie«;  light  .is  n 

pen*  il.  Fill  tntU  i.rry 

P"c:,eliike 

fun. 

t:iin 

pen 


i(nite. 
Simplicity  itself. 

26c  and   3c  postage. 

Money   b.ick    if    not    satisfied. 

Salesmen  wanted, 

Indispens^ible  to  the  -^port^man  nnd  outdoor  worlier, 

He;ivily  nickel-i>l.ited. 
iMERiriX  rnEMir.ll.  WOliK-i,  ni  «e^t  07lh  St..  NewTork  City.N.T. 


See  that  you  get 
Jersey  Milk 

Milk  from  Jersey  cows  carries 
more  butter  fat  and  protein  than 
the  milk  from  any  other  breed  of 
cattle.  These  are  the  principal 
food  elements  of  milk.  They  nour- 
ish the  whole  body  and  are  active 
in  replacing  tissue.  Jersey  milk 
is  30%  richer  in  flesh -building 
solids  than  any  other  milk — that 
means  a  corresponding  absence  of 
water. 

See  that  your  milk  is  Jersey  milk. 
If  your  milkman  isn't  supplying 
you  with  Jersey  milk,  it  will  pay 
you  to  change  milkmen. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


condition  of  .strain  that  existed  in  these 
nmttors  during  the  pa.st  winter.  "Now 
that  we  havi)  passed  the  strain,'!  says  The 
Wall  Strtet  Jourttnl,  "it  can  bo  talked 
alioiit."  To  have  talked  about  it  earlitr, 
niifjht  have  increa.scd  the  strain.  That 
paper  remarks  further: 

"  If  any  one  had  said  last  year  that  throe 
luiiidrcd  to  five  hundred  million  in  gold 
could  have  been  hoarded  in  Europe  while 
the  Turkish  armies  were  bein^  annihilated 
and  pushed  hack  upon  the  Bosporus  by 
the  Balkan  peasants;  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  sitting  astride  loaded 
guns  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  fray;  that  the  United  States 
could  at  the  .same  time  ship  forty  million 
of  gold  to  assist  Europe;  that  France 
would  refuse  to  pay  out  gold,  and  Germany 
bid  8  per  cent,  and  8H  per  cent,  for  money, 
and  the  United  States  seat  an  antiprotec- 
tion  administration  in  Washington  sub- 
stituting a  home  income  tax  for  a  levy 
on  foreign  imports,  and  there  be  so  little 
disturbance  in  the  United  States  as  has 
occurred  the  last  few  months  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at." 


STANDARD  RAILS  AS  INVESTMENTS 

Financial  writers  in  several  periodicals 
have  been  saying  for  some  months  that 
the  present  is  a  time  when  purchases  of 
standard  rails  may  be  wisely  made. 
Investments,  for  example,  believes  that  the 
European  war  trouble  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  declines,  that  the 
situation  is  not  one  that  makes  for  a  per- 
manent tight  money  market,  and  that  the 
present  is  a  time  in  which  "  to  begin 
sealing  down  operations."  It  believes  "  the 
scaling  down  system"  to  be  the  only  rea- 
sonablj'  safe  method  of  investing  in  divi- 
dend-paying stocks,  since  prices  may  go 
lower  and  "  few  would  dare  to  say,  with 
any  degree  of  positiveness,  that  they  will 
not  go  lower."  At  the  same  time,  "  a  fairly 
low  level  has  already  been  established  and 
a  great  many  high-grade  issues  "  offer 
very  tempting  investment  yields  at  per- 
vading prices."  Among  the  attractive 
stocks  are  named  about  a  dozen  industrials 
and  as  many  standard  rails  as  follows: 

Approx. 

Low  price  of  yield 

last  week  on  low 

(omitting  Div.  price  of 

fractions) .  rate,  last  week. 

Am.  Ag.  &  Chem.  Pfd...    97              6%  6.2 

Am.  Car&Fdry.  Pfd...  .115             7  6.1 

Am.  Locomotive  Pfd.. .  .104              7.  6.7 

Am.  Smelting  Pfd 103              7  6.8 

Am.  Sugar  Pfd Ill              7  6.3 

Int.  Harvester  Pfd 110             7  6.3 

Pr.  Stsel  Car  Pfd 96              7  7.3 

Ry.  Steel  Spr.  Pfd 98              7  7.2 

Rep.  Iron  &  Steel  Pfd. .  .   85              7  * 

Virginia-Carolina  Pfd ...  108             8  7.4 

U.S.  Steel  Pfd 107             7  6.5 

*  Not  paying  full  dividend  as  yet. 

"The  foregoing" list,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
composed  wholly  of  industrial  preferreds. 
Not  every  issue  in  the  above  list  is  up  to 
the  highest  investment  standard,  but  ta- 
king the  list  as  a  whole  it  represents  about 
the  best  of  the  big  listed  industrial  pre- 
ferred issues.  In  no  case  is  the  yield  less 
than  6  per  cent.,  and  the  yields  vary  from 
about  6}4  per  cent,  to  734  per  cent.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  that  lower  prices  will  be 
reached  in  the  near  future  for  the  foregoing 
stocks,  but  certainly  purchases  on  a  scale 
doAvn  beginning  at  the  present  level  should 
prove  extremely  satisfactory  from  the  in- 
vestment point  of  view. 


Arc  your 

glasses 

right? 


/    ^^W      HEMEMBER   THE  NAME 

I  Shur-on  ^ 

nccKTrnt  o -rnAor  mark  rj 

\y  EYEGLASS  £<  SPECTACLE   V 

^  MOUNTINGS  •(? 


There's  no  slip  to  Shur-on  Eyeglass 
Mountings  fitted  with  H-7  Guards 

fl  Touching  the  sides  of  nose  at  the 
right  point,  H-7  Guards  keep  Shiir- 
ons  in  place  with  hardly  noticeable 
spring  pressure. 

Q  New  Shur-ons  have  many  other  im- 
provements— soft  pressure  spring'^, 
neater  lines,  greater  comfort,  increasetl 
durability. 

Q  Always  best,  1912  improvements 
make  Shur-ons  better  than  ever — the 
result  of  48  years'  acquired  skill. 


IVrile  for  "How 
to  Buy  Classes 
Inklligenlly. " 

E.KiriteinSootCo. 

Ave.    K 

IloehetUr,  .N.T. 

Established   in  iset 


for'  Lame  Sample  Bottle 

MON  AMOUR 


/SB^^ 


The  Sweetheart  of 
Perfumes 


"Vn  JImouT  Je  Parfum— the  sweetheart  ot  pertumes." 
says  Amelia  Stone,  the  star  in  the  French  opKra  "Mon 
Amour."  Send  10  two-cent  stamps  for  a  large  sample 
bottle  of  this  delightful  perfume.  The  sensation  will 
remain  with  you  forever. 

"Mon  Amour"  $1  00  per  ounce  m  quantifies  to  suit  M 
dealers  in  perfume.  Send  now  for  your  sample. 
Please  mention  name  of  druggist.     Address  today. 

PAUL  RIEGER  &  CO.,  132  First  Street,  San  FrancUco 
PAFU3  NEW  1  uRK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of   ihe   whole   truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
'ation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowled.sre  does  not  come 
elligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William  H.    lVaUi?t^,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Knowlf^five  a  Yoims  Man  ShoiiM  Hnre. 
Knowlc'ise  a  Yoniis  Hnsbnnd  Sliould  Have. 
Knowle<i?e  a  Fatlicr  Should  Hare. 
Knowlcd^Tp  a  F.'ither  Should  Iiupnrtto  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hava. 
Knowledge  a  Youus  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowle<lso  a  Youns  AVifc  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  M"thor  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Moilier  Should  Impart  to  Her  D&ughUr. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  'Wife  Should  Have. 

k\\  in  on«  Tolume.     Illnstrated.    $2.0^,  poitpstd 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opin^ns"  and  Table  of  Conteati 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg..  Phi!a.«  Pa. 
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Low  price  of 
last  week 
(omitting     Div 
fractions),  rate. 


I 


"Of  the  better  known  dividend-paying 
railway  issues,  we  append  the  following: 

Approx. 

yield 

on  low 

price  of 

last  week. 

6%  6% 

7  5.7 

6  0 

5  4.5 

7  5.5 

7  5.9 
10  6.5 

8  0.9 

6  5 
6  6.1 

10  6.8 

6  5.8 

7  6.2 


Atchison . .  .100 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 123 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 99 

St.  Paul 108 

Great  Northern 126 

Illinois  Central 121 

Lthigh  Valley 153 

New  Haven 115 

Pennsylvania 119 

Southern  Paciflc 98 

Union  PaciHc 147 

Norfolk  &  Western 104 

Northern  Paciflc 114 


"The  foregoing  list  comprizes  the  large 
well-established  railway  dividend-payers. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  dividends  in 
the  ease  of  New  Haven  and  Illinois  Central 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  roads  in  the 
above  list  may  be  reduced.  In  the  case  of 
New  Haven  it  looks  as  if  the  diAadend  must 
necessarily  come  down.  Of  the  list  as  a 
whole,  however,  it  may  easily  be  said  that 
their  dividends  are  on  a  very  firm 'foundation, 
and  that  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  not- 
withstanding the  rather  backward  condi- 
tion of  business  generally,  the  railroads 
have  not  only  kept  up  to  the  earning  levels 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  in  most  instances 
have  aone  considerably  better.  Certainly 
when  the  standard  railway  dividend- 
payers  begin  to  yield  over  6  per  cent.,  it  is 
time  to  consider  scale-down  purchases  even 
if  not  broad  investment  commitments." 

In  the  Investment  Department  of 
Moody's  Magazine  is  printed  an  article  in 
which  conditions  as  to  some  of  these 
standard  rails  are  pointed  out  in  further 
detail  as  follows: 

"Suppose  we  take  an  old-seasoned  di\-i- 
dend-paying  railroad  issue  like  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  common.  As  this  comment 
is  being  WTitten,  it  is  quoted  at  about  $135 
per  share.  It  pays  di\-idends  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  has  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  yield  at  going  prices, 
therefore,  is  5.15  per  cent.  Is  it  a  time  to 
buy?  Comparison  gives  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question,  if  the  stock  is 
looked  at  from  an  investment  rather  than  a 
speculative  point  of  A^ew.  The  extremes 
of  the  fluctuations  in  this  issue  during  the 
last  five  j-ears  are  found  to  be  1983^  and 
134 >^,  representing  yields  of  3.50  per  cent, 
and  5.18  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
mean  investment  j'ield  for  that  period  is 
4.34  per  cent.  The  advantage  to  the  in- 
vestor at  current  prices,  then,  is  more  than 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent. 

"Atchison  common  shows  an  investment 
yield  of  close  to  6  per  cent.  Its  price  range 
during  the  five-year  period  has  been  125^ 
-90M-  It  sold  at  its  highest  price  just 
before  being  put  on  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
basis  in  1909,  and  at  that  quotation  showed 
a  yield  of  but  4.80  per  cent.  At  the  other 
extreme,  its  yield  Avas  6.65  per  cent.,  giving 
a  mean  of  about  5.70  per  cent.,  against 
which  the  present  shows  an  advantage  for 
the  investor  of  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent. 

"The   record   of   Baltimore   &    Ohio   is 
similar.     It   has   been   on   a   6   per   cent, 
dividend    basis    since    1907.     During    the 
last  five  years  it  has  sold  a's  high  as  122  J^, 
to  net  about  4.90  per  cent. ;  and  as  low  as 
93 M.  to  net  more  than  %%  per  cent.     The  i 
present  yield  of  about  six  compares  with  a  I 
mean  of  slightly  over  53^  for  the  period: 
under  re\ie\\ . 

"Coast  Line  shows  an  investment  re- 
turn at  current  prices  of  approximately 
5.65  per  cent.     It  has  been  on  a  7  per  eent.i 


I  HE  new  Grand  Cen" 
'■  tral  Terminal,  New 
York  City,  the  greatest 
Railway  Terminal  in  the 
world,  combines  beauty 
and  utility  in  a  degree  hith' 
erto  unknown,  just  as  the 

20th  Century  Limited 

provides  travel  comforts  and 
facilities  unsurpassed  on  this  or 
any  other  continent. 

Travel  on  the  "CENTURY" 
and  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
this  wonderful  Terminal. 


Lt.  New  York  2.45  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  12.30  p.m. 
Ar.  Chicago      9.45  a.m. 


Lt.  Chicago  12.40  p.m. 
Ar.  Boston  11.55  a.m. 
Ar.  New  York  9.40  a.m. 


Section  of  ConcoursBi 
New  Grand    Central' 
Terminal,  T^ewYork. 
Showing  Ticket 
Windows 
'Tvr  ^he  Public  SerOtc^" 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

LINES      ^ 


ia^§  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  piumbio^,   little  wat«t. 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  stn&ll  roll. 

Full  leD^th  bttbt,  far  better  Lban  tio  tuba.     Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  ipec'*'  aeenta  offer  uid  detoription. 

EobiAMD  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  12i    Vance   Street.    Toledo.  0. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  tlie  Funk  &  Wagrnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26.0U0  Vocabiilar>' terms:  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  \'alu- 
able  supplementary-  features.  Cloth,  25  cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   -    New  York  and  London. 


PERFECT  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


WITHOUT  A  PHYSICAL  EFFORT 

Through  a 

New  Process  of  Deep  Breathing  by  Wearing 

PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTERS 

Jast  Poll  the  Belt  and  NULIFE  Does  the  Rest 


FOR  EVERY  MAN.   WOMAN  AND  CHILD 


STRAIGHTEN'Sround  shoulders,  expands  the  chest 
and  develops  the  lungs,  fills  out  all  the  hollows  in 
the  neck  and  chest  without  massage  or  creams, 
and  removes  the  surplus  fatty  tissues  on  neck  and 
back.  Reduces  the  abdomen,  supports  the  entire  body 
and  prevents  tired  feeling.  SLIM  people  developed. 
STOUT  people  reduced,  SHORT  people  increased, 
<:»o,-ia|  Offpr  to  Roadpr*.  of  this  Maij^zlne.  Send  me 
i..ciit  and  se.x.  and  I  u.ii  send  you  my  latest  and  best  m 
Bodily  Improvement.     More  than  8,000,000  people 


]  without  any  effort,  medicine  or  injury.  Gives  every 
MAN  that  erect  military  carriage,  every  WOMAN 
the  perfect  curved  lines  of  beauty  demanded  by  health 

!  and  fashion.  Makes  CHILDREN  grow  strong  and 
erect  without  attention,  and  prevents  all  child  com- 
plaints and  curvatures.  Gives  the  same  benefits  to 
athlete  or  invalid,  of  either  sex,  old  or  young. 

$2.00  at  once,  with  your  height,  weight,  chest  measure- 
odel  NULIFE.  prepaid,  and  Guarantee  You  Instant 

are  already  living  testimonials  of  its  wonderful  benefits. 


Address  PROF.  CHAS.  MUNTER.  Dept.  107  N.  B..  No.  141,  143,  145  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
My  illustrated  book,  "Self-Development  Without  Exercise,"  sent  you  Free  upon  request.  Inquire  for  Agency 
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sBoston  Garter 


SOLD     '^W     EVERYWHERE 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


EE 


City  and  County  Map 

of  LOS  ANGELES 


Get  the  correct  idea  of  Los  Angeles  City 
and  County.    How  they  are  situated — 
their  size  and  population — their  wonder- 
ful   resources  —  the  vast   opportunities 
offered  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Complete 
information  sent  free  including  map  and  descrip- 
tive boolilet  full  of  interesting  facts  and  illustra- 
tions.   Send  name  and  address  to  Dept.  i8, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


Mm 


And  make  them  hard 
to  change.  You  can 
prevent  rust  and  rim- 
cutting  —  save  time, 
temper  and  tires  with 

AUtTSsT 

'='COATING^==''- 

Should  Be  In  Every  Auto  Kit 

'A  new,  scientific  compound  of  pure  gara 

rubber  and  graphite  for  use  on  rims  and 

rim  bolts   as   a  rust  preventive   and   on 

spring  leaves  as  a  perfect  lubricant  and 

squeak  silencer. 

Makes  tire  changingeasier  and  tire  bills  smaller. 

Applied  in  a  minute  and  dries  in  five.    Ji.oo 

buys  a  can  from  your  Dealer 

or    direct  from  us,   by  Parcel 

Post  —  enough  to   coat  eight 

rims.    You  need  it  now— order 

today. 

The  Anti-Rust  Paint  Company 
163  Sonth  Main  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


dividend  basis  but  a  cuiuparativoly  Bhort 
tinu'.  At  its  high  prit'»'  for  the  five-year 
jMriod,  it  showed  a  yield  of  4.70  [xt  cent, 
us  a  0  per  cent,  slock;  and  at  its  low,  a 
yield  of  't.HT)  per  cent.,  vriih  a  mean  of  o.26 
j)er  cent.,  nearly  out-half  per  cent,  below 
the  present. 

"CJreat  Northern  is  now  selUng  on  an 
income  basis  of  about  one-quarter  per  cent, 
above  the  moan  since  1909.  At  current 
riuotation  its  yield  is  5.4r)  per  cent.,  com- 
pared with  4..')0  per  cent,  at  the  high  price 
recorded  in  1909,  and  with  r>.9')  per  cent, 
at  the  low  of  1910.  It  has  paid  annual 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  regu- 
larly since  1899. 

"Illinois  Central  returns  about  5.70  per 
cent,  at  the  current  market.  As  a  7  per 
cent,  stock,  on  which  basis  it  has  been  regu- 
larly since  190'),  it  sold  as  high  as  1623^  in 
1909,  showing  a  yield  of  but  4.30  per  cent.; 
and  as  low  as  124  in  1910,  showing  a  yield 
of  5.75  per  cent.  The  difference  between 
the  mean  investment  yield  for  the  five-year 
period  and  the  yield  at  present  prices  is, 
therefore,  only  a  little  less  than  three- 
quarters  per  cent. 

I' New  York  Central  at  its  extremes  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  gave  net  returns  of 
3.40  per  cent,  and  4.90  per  cent,  respective- 
ly showing  mean  of  about  4.15  per  cent. 
At  its  present  price,  the  yield  is  4.75  per 
cent.,  an  advantage  of  more  than  one-half 
per  cent.  net. 

"Norfolk  &  Western,  a  6  per  cent,  stock 
since  December,  1911,  yields  at  going 
quotations  about  5.71  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment. This  compares  with  extremes 
of  4.20  per  cent,  and  4.70  per  cent,  at  the 
various  rates  of  dividends  paid  during  the 
five-year  period,  and  with  a  mean  of  4.45  per 
cent.,  showing  a  greater  relative  advantage 
in  this  respect  than  any  of  the  other  high- 
grade  stocks. 

"Northern  Pacific  is  still  another  which 
shows  a  difference  of  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent,  between  the  in- 
vestment return  at  ciu*rent  prices  and  the 
mean  return  for  the  last  five  years.  The 
two  figures  are  6  per  cent,  and  5.32  per 
cent.,  respectively. 

"The  difference  shown  by  Pennsylvania 
in  this  respect  is  about  one-half  per  cent. 
At  current  prices  its  investment  yield  is 
close  to  5  per  cent.  It  sold  as  high  as 
15134,  or  on  a  3.95  percent,  basis,  in  1909, 
and  in  1911  as  low  as  118^,  or  on  a  basis 
about  the  same  as  the  present,  with  a  mean 
of  4.47  per  cent. 

"Union  and  Southern  Pacific  are  some- 
what more  interesting  to  analyze  in  this 
fashion  than  any  of  the  other  standard 
stocks,  in  view  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  two  companies  have  been  unexpectedly 
confronted  in  their  endeavors  to  work  out 
a  plan  for  complying  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  dissolution  decree.  Union  com- 
mon, as  a  10  per  cent,  stock,  yields  about 
6.66  per  cent,  at  the  current  market,  com- 
pared -with  a  mean  yield  of  only  about  5.60 
per  cent,  for  the  five-year  period.  South- 
ern's present  yield  of  approximately  six, 
compares  with  a  mean  of  five. 

I'Such  a  rule  as  the  one  whose  applica- 
tion has  thus  been  shown  could  not,  of 
course,  be  set  down  as  infalUble.  The 
investor's  caution,  obviously,  is  to  be  sure 
that  he  is  appl3ang  it  to  stocks  whose 
dividend  positions  are  capable  of  at  least 
reasonably  accurate  determination.  It  may 
be  said,  with  reference  to  the  issues  that 
are  summarized  in  this  comment,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Illinois  Central,  their 
ciu'rent  rates  of  dividend  were  earned  dur- 
ing the  last  five  fiscal  years  by  more  or  less 
assuring  margins.  And  as  for  the  outlook 
for  the  current  year  to  end  on  June  30  next 
the  folio-wing  summary  of  results  of  opera- 
tion during  the  period  July  1,  1912,  to 
February  1,  1913,  is  enlightening.  It  shows 
the  increases  in  net  earnings  reported  by 


Filing  Illustrations  from  Trade 
and  Technical  Papers 

Many  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  trade 
and  technical  papersare  of  undoubted  value. 
They  should  be  properly  classified  accord- 
ing to  subject  heads  in  the  same  manner  as 
libraries  use  Globe-Wernicke  Filing  Cabi- 
nets for  photographs,  clippings,  etc. 

Slcl^c^Vcn)  iciic 

Envelope  Containers 

for  vertical  filing  cabinets  offer  a  safe  method  of 
filing  these  illustrations  in  upright  position  so 
that  they  can  be  referred  to  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Photographs  can  be  mounted  and  filed  on 
cards  in  the  same  fashion,  thereby  eliminating 
the  risk  of  their  being  damaged  or  misplaced. 

Such  a  system  can  be  installed  at  very  little 
initial  expense;  additional  sections  added  only 
when  required.  These  cabinets  are  fumjehed 
either  in  wood  or  steel. 

For  sale  by  authorized  agentn  in  1500  towns 
and  cities.  Where  not  represented,  we  ship  on 
approval,  freight  paid.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Address  Dept.  V-810. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
Br.nnch  Storps:  New  York.  380  382  Broad- 
wa.v;ChiCHeo,  231-235  So.  Wahnsh  Ave.;  Wnsh- 
incton.  1218-1220  F  St..  N.  W.;  Boston,  91-93 
Federal  8t  ;  Philadelphia.  1012  1014  Chestnut 
St.:  CinrinnBti.  128134  Fourth  Ave..  E 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
SANATORIUM 

FOR  THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT  OF 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KNIFE 

With  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  all  accessible 
cancerous  growths  are  curable.  When  writing  for  informa- 
tion describe  case  in  which  you  are  interested.  Address 

WALLACE     E.     BROWN.    M.D. 

(Formeriy  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown  &  Son) 
North    Adams,    Mass. 

Established  thirty-five  years. 


IFNini  Q  tCDNOMY  DTOIVIDDAUn  HOVaTT  TOD  Am* 

IL^yK^ll^Pirj^iaLS.    Everybodu  does,  and  the  Toss. 
I  in  a  year  Is  considerable:  THE  REASON— NO  wau  to  Know 
I  your  oum  pertdl.  We  rtmedu-lhnt  Ay  prmtmy  YOVP  ^A  ME  on  pendL 
I  Round  or  HexagoTL       SO  CR.  FOR  12  AU  OKt  JtAMl  25  CIS.  FOR  5 
i  Agma  uxuiud  DIXIE  pEHaL    COJilHJ'UNCUAM.  AJ.A.  Oei^  B 


RoyalOivUles 


A    Spring   Tonic 

Thousands  gain  from  them  strength, 
vitality,  rich  blood,  clear  complexions. 

The  highest-priced  olive  oil  in  the  world,  sealed 
in  soft,  soluble  shells.  Royal-Olvules  carry 
Nature's  PUREST  and  BEST  health-builder 
easily  and  tastelessly  down  the  throat. 

The  oil  in  Royal-Olvules  is  prest  under  strict- 
est sanitary  conditions  from  the  world's  finest 
olives.  Nutritive  value,  97  per  cent.  A  specific 
(or  constipation. 

$1.00  the  box  of  120  Royal-Olvules 
2Sc.  for  sample  box  (24  Royal-Olvules) 

References:  Any  Bank  in  Philadelphia: 

Thomas  Martindale  &  Co. 

1001  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Per 

Cent. 

16.1 

11.2 

0.0 
30.7 
17.4 
(51.6 

6.0 


16.1 
18.6 


14. "^ 
14.3 


the  various  roads  lyhose  stocks  haV^e 
used  as  illustrations. 


Atchi.<5on,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. .   82.955,749 

♦Baltimore  &  Ohio 1.991.131 

t-Vtlantic  Coast  Line 28.947 

Chicago  &  Northwcsiem 3.319,863 

Great  Northern 3.407.383 

Illinois  Central 2.G17.869 

Louisville  &  NashvlHe 531,623 

New  York  Central   (fiscal  year  . 

ends  Dec.  31) 

Norfolk  &  Western 1,339.099 

Northern  Pacirtc 2,682.852 

Pennsylvania   (fiscal  year  ends 

Dec.  31) 

Southern  Pacific 3.630.508 

Union  Pacific 2,962,465 

•Reported  to  March  1,   1913. 
t  Decrease. 


SAVINGS-BANK  GROWTH  SINCE  1864 

Imposing  is  the  word  for  statistics  of 
savings-banks  in  the  United  States  as  given 
in  the  annual  report  for  1912  of  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The^e  banks  now 
number  altogether  1 ,922.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  mutual  banks,  which 
number  630,  and  the  stock  banks,  which 
number  1,29?.  Depositors  in  all  these 
banks  numbered,  in  1912,  10,010,304 
persons.  The  average  deposit  was  S442.72, 
the  total  of  deposits  the  colossal  sum  of 
$4,451,818,522.88.  Figures  are  given  for 
savings-banks  in  this  country  for  a  period 
beginning  in  1863,  in  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  banks  in  existence  each  year, 
the  number  of  depositors,  the  amount  of 
the  deposits,  and  the  average  amount  due 
each  depositor,  as  follows: 


Number  Number  of 
Year   of  banks  depositors 


Average 
due  each 
Deposits  depositor 
$232.48 
242.08 
247..35 
264.70 
283.63 
299.80 
312.04 
337.17 
342.13 
368.82 
367.07 
376.98 
391.56 
397.42 
361.63 
366. .50 
3.53.72 
350.71 
352.73 
350.70 
.356.29 
3.55.90 
350.56 
361.36 
361.39 
355.41 
354.40 
358.03 
358.04 
3.58.20 
369.55 
365.86 
371.36 
376.50 
372.88 
383.54 
392.13 
401.10 
408.30 
412.53 
417.21 
418.89 
423.74 
433.79 
429.64 
420.47 
420.45 
445.20 
430.09 
444.72 


Grateful. — "  Do  you  know  that  that 
bulldog  of  yours  killed  my  wife's  little 
harmless,  affectionate  poodle?  " 

"  Well,  what  are  vou  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

"  Would  you  be  offended  if  I  was  to 
present  him  with  a  nice  brass  collar?  " — 
Houston  Post. 


1863.. 

293 

887.096 

$200,235,202 

1861.. 

305 

970.025 

230,280.401 

1865.. 

317 

980,844 

242,019,382 

1866.. 

336 

1,067,061 

282.455,794 

1867.. 

371 

1.188.202 

327,009.452 

1868.. 

406 

1,310,144 

392.781.813 

1S69.. 

476 

1,466,684 

457.675.050 

1870.. 

517 

1,630.846 

549.874.358 

1871.. 

577 

1,902,047 

050.745.442 

1872.. 

647 

1,992,925 

735.040,805 

1873.. 

669 

2,185.832 

802,363.009 

1874.. 

693 

2.293.401 

804.550.902 

1875.. 

771 

2,359.86t 

924,037.304 

1876.. 

781 

2.368,630 

941.350.255 

1877-. . 

675 

2,395.314 

800.218,300 

1878.. 

.   663 

2.400.785 

879,897.425 

1879. . 

.   639 

2,268.707 

802.490.298 

1880.. 

.   629 

2,335,582 

819.106.973 

1881.. 

.   629 

2,528.749 

891.901.142 

1882.. 

.   629 

2.710,354 

900.797.081 

1883.. 

.   630 

2,876.438 

1.024.850.787 

1884.. 

636 

3,015.151 

1,073,294.9.55 

1885.. 

646 

3.071,495 

1.095.172.147 

1886.. 

.   638 

3.158,950 

1.141.530.578 

1887.. 

684 

3.418.013 

1.235.247.371 

1888.. 

801 

3,838.291 

1,304,190,550 

1889.. 

849 

4.021.523 

1.425.230. .349 

1890. . 

921 

4.258.893 

1.524,844,500 

1891.. 

.  1.011 

4..533.217 

1,023.079,749 

1892.. 

.  1,059 

4.781,605 

1.712,709.020 

1893.. 

.  1.030 

4,830.599 

1,785.150.957 

1894.. 

.  1,024 

4.777,687 

1.747,901,280 

1895.. 

.  1.017 

4.875,519 

1.810,.597.023 

1896.. 

.   988 

5,065.494 

1,907.150,277 

1897. . 

.   980 

5.201.132 

1.939,370.035 

1898.. 

.   979 

5,385,746 

2.005.031.298 

1899.. 

987 

5,687.818 

2.2.30.300,954 

1900.. 

.  1.002 

6,107.083 

2. 449. .547.885 

1901.. 

.  1.007 

6.358,723 

2.597.094.580 

1902.. 

.  1.036 

6.666.672 

2.750.177.290 

1903.. 

.  1.078 

7.035.228 

2,935.204,845 

1904.. 

.  1,157 

7,305.443 

3,060.178.611 

1905.. 

.  1.237 

7.690.229 

3,201,230,119 

1906.. 

.  1,319 

8,027.192 

3,482,137.198 

1907.. 

.  1.415 

8.588.811 

3.090.078.945 

1908.. 

.  1.453 

8.705.848 

3.600,5.53.945 

1909.. 

.  1.703 

8.831.803 

3.713.405,710 

1910. . 

.  1.759 

9.142.908 

4.070.480,246 

1911.. 

.  1.884 

9,794.047 

4.212.583.598 

1912.. 

.  1,922 

10.010,304 

4,451,818,522 
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A  Four-Day  Tour 


In 


vMr 


V''. 


GlacierNationalPark 

For  $22.00 

By  Automobile, 4-Horse  Stage,  Launch  and  Horseback 

Break  your  journey  to  or  from  the  Pacific  Coast  hy 
a  stop-over  at  Glacier  National  Park.    It  will  be  a  new 
and  ixonderful  experience.     A  few  days  in  this  scenic 
vonderland  will  provide  material  for  z.lije-ltme  of  vivid,  pleas-       'j 
ant  recollections —  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost. 

For  instance.  $22  covers  the  total  expense  of  a  four-day  tour  to  I 
exquisite  Lake  St.  Mary  in  the  very  heart  of  the  scenic  region  of  the  * 
I'ark,  by  automobile,  launch  and  stage,  including  a  visit  to  the 
uniciue  and  cozy  Chalets  at  Many-Glacier  and  Going-to-the-Sun 
Camps — the  paradise  of  the  mountain  trout  fisherman.  An  almost 
unlimited  number  of  other  tours,  covering  one  to  twelve  days  or  an 
entire  season,  may  be  arranged  at  a  correspondingly  low  cost. 

Low  Fares  Every  Day 

to  Glacier  National  Park  and  Pacific  Coast.    The  accommoHations  throaghont 

the  Park  cannot  be  cxct  lied.     In  adciit  on  to  the  famous  chain  of   Swiss   Chalet 

Camps,  a  magnificent  new  hotel  has  just  been  completed,  cflfering  every  modern  luxury  and  conveni" 

ence.     It  is  built  of  huge  logs  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  natural  Betting.  Every  room  is  electrically 

lighted  and  heated,  swimming  pool  and  shower  baths  in  basement.     Enormous  open  fireplacts  typify 

and  crystallize  the  spirit  of  hospitality  and  generous  welcome  that  ia  evident  from  the  moment  of 

your  arrival. 

An  excellentopportnnity  18  afforded  to  observe  the  tribal  dances  and 
ceremonials  of  the  Ulackfeet  Indians — oneof  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  of  all  the  surviving  tribes.  Stop  off  at  Glacier  Park  Station. 
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Write  for  Aeroplane  Map   and 
Special  Booklets 

Very  complete  descriptive  literature  explaining  every  feature  and 

Includinir  a  larve  Aeroplane  map  of  ths  cnlire  park,  in  colors,  will  be  mailed  <in 
request.  An  interview  with  one  of  our  representatives  who  haa  personally  viaited 
Glacier  Park,  may  be  arransed.    Writo  for  full  infonuatioo  today. 

H.  A.  NOELE,  General  Passenger  Agent 

Great  Northern  Railway 

Dept.  ICO  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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National  Park  Route 


Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  San  Francisco,  2915, 


LOCAL.  MANAGER 

IN    EACH    CITY     NOT    YET 

ALLOTTED 

to  sell  "CISCO,"  a  big  money  saver,  to  automobile 
owners,  supply  houses  and  garages.  Large  profits.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  salesmen  and  have  $50  to  J250  cash. 
No  proposition  like  this  ever  before  offered.  Address 
E.  C.  Routiahn,  127  Duane  St.,  Suite  99,  New  York. 


WASHINGTON:  !J<?,N^s'.^«Ti 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  de.'cription.  i2mo,clo:h,i84 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations.  Si.oo 
net.     Funk  &  Wasnalls  Company,  New  York  and  Locdon. 
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PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT.S  TH.AT  PROTECT  AND  P.AV. 
Advice  and  books  tree.  Highest  reieienccs. 
I'est  results.  ProniptnessassiMed.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coi.f- 
MAN.Pat.  Lawyer, 624  E  St.  Washington,  D.C. 

IDEAS  W.ANTED-Mir5.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tliroiisii  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree 
Personal  Services.  1  get  patent  or  no  fee' 
R.  15.  Owen.450wen  Uldg. . Washington. D.C' 

PATENTS  thatP.AY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents."  FREE.  ir>-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROOM.AX.  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in -America.  .AH  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  tliese  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  (".Ttalnsr  I2.i.  Tvpewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  18!)2),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPE.AKER.S  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers— and 
given  aid  on  specinl  subjects-  by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  York),  1.H7 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  rei)ort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  liOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent' free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


FINANCIAL 


Arc   VOIR  TAXES  Too  HIeli) 

Farm  Mortgages  svpTax  Kxempt  in  Oklahoma,  it  held 
liynoii-resitlents.  Th.-y  net  6^  interest — collected  free. 
oVhersus.-thein.  Hi*,rliest  referent'esfurn  shed.  Estab. 
lished  1892.  Write  todayfor  Morf.'ai»eListNo.  5"3and 
interestin?  Bookl.t  whii-h  desrrilw-s  our  investment 
s,'ivi-e.  OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.,  Inc. 
Oklaliuma  Lity,  U.  ».  A. 

COINS.    STAMPS,    ETC. 


RARE  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Premium  list  10c.  Large  retail  list  of  coins, 
paper  money,  cut  gems,  jewelry,  curios,  etc.. 
and  Ancient  Roman  Coin  — 10c.  Month- 
ly public  sales  of  above.  Catalogs  with  in- 
structions by  mail  Free.  T.  L.  ELDER, 
Dcpt.   L,  32    East   23d   Street,  New  York. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  yoti  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kcniiel 
Directory.  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CUAlli 


hese  CheQues 

^  arc  accepted  for 
travel  bills  all  . 
over    tKc     ji 
world 


You  can  pay  your  hotel  bills  with 
them;  buy  railway  and  steamship 
fares.  You  can  make  purchases 
with  them  in  the  principal  shops. 
And  you  can  cash  them  without 
charge  in  any  one  of  50,000  banks. 


(I 


A.  B.  A."    Cheques 

can  be  used  like  the  currency  of  the 
country  you  are  traveling  in,  and  are 
aa/e  to  carry.  Without  your  signature 
they  are  useless  to  a  thief.  They  are 
protected  against  crooks  by  the 
William  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency. 

"a. B.A. "Cheques  are  particularly  suitable 
for  American  travelers.  They  are  issued 
by  thousands  of  American  banks.  They 
are  the  only  travelers' cheques  accepted, 
under  the  law,  in  payment  of  United 
States  Customs  duties. 

Get  them  at  your  Bank 

AsM  for  booklet.  If  your  bank  is  not  yet 
supplied  with  "A. B.A."  Cheques,  write 
for  information  as  to  where  they  can  be 
obtained  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
New  York  City 


A  Hundred  Trips  in  One 

'TotheKlondike-thelandoftheMid- 
night  Sun-over  trails  blazed  by  the  gold  seek- 
W     ersof'97— atripby  boat  and  rail  that  is  unsur- 
passedintheentirewotld!  SeeSitka.Juneauand 
Skaguay.    But  go  beyond  the  shores.   SeeAtlin, 
Caribou.WhiteHorse.Dawsonandcross  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  Fairbanks.   Theine.xpressible  scenic  gran- 
deur of  this  tripwill  astound  you. 

Illustrated  Literature  FREE! 

IK  Write  us  for.literature  portraying  vividly  the  glinting 
I  glaciers,  majestic  mountains— the  awe-inspiring  scen- 
w  »    ery  of  this  trip  to  the 

wonderful  Northland. 
We'll  gladly  help  you 
to  plan  your  trip- — tell 
you  of  points  to  visit, 
etc.,  etc.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  litera- 
ture, maps,  etc.,  FREE. 
Write  right  NOW. 

HERMAN  WEIG. 
Gen.  .^gt.. 

White  Pass  &Yakoii  Route 

laj  >V.  Wasl.lngtuu  St., 

Chicago 

or  Traffic  Dept. 

White  Pass  &  Yukon 

Route 

!■.>'  Hustings  St., 

TancouTer,  U.  C. 


In  ihii  column,  to  deride  iju'^iiont  conccining  ih?  correct  use 
of  wolds,  iKc  Funk  fie  Wivnalls  standard  Diclionaty  is  con- 
•ullcdasaibitei. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonynwua  communications. 


"G.  r.."  Sand  Lak.-.  N.  Y.— (1)  "In  speaking 
of  the  man  let  down  tlirouKU  a  roof,  ono  said,  '  Seel 
There  he  comes.  Four  friends  are  carrying  the 
bed  on  wliich  the  poor  man  laus.'  .Should  it  not 
be  lies'!"  (2)  "  'There  are  base,  subtle  pas.sions 
and  prejudices  which  you  often  stM  eiernplijitd 
ill  really  good  people.'  Is  this  good  use  of  so  good 
a  word  as  exemplify?  "  Should  it  not  be  preserved 
for  good  things — not  base'/" 

(1)  The  word  to  use  Is  lies;  one  should  say  lay 
only  when  one  means  "to  cause  to  lie."  (2)  To 
exemplify  is  "to  show  by  example;  to  Illustrate.  ' 
What  the  writer  means  is  not  "to  show  by 
e.xample"  but  "to  show  as  matter  of  fact," 
and  the  word  manifest  would  express  that  meaning. 

"C.  B.  D.,"  Walton,  N.  Y.— "Who  is  Herbert 
Kaufman?  The  following  are  said  to  be  from  his 
pen.  Whore  can  they  be  found'.'  'The  best  way 
to  get  a  chance  is  to  take  one.'  'Conservatism 
cea.ses  to  be  a  virtue  when  it  stifles  enthusiasm.' 
'You  can't  acquire  common  sen.se  by  pro.xy." 
'  Previous  success  Is  by_no  means  the  sole  evidence 
of  superiority.' " 

An  American  journalist  connected  with  several 
Ijondon,  New  York,  and  Chicago  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  and  also  the  author  of  several  books 
No  doubt  in  his  writings.  Better  apply  to  him 
direct.  Address  him,  care  of  The  Woman':^ 
World,  Chicago. 

'H.  R.  F.,"  Brookl>Ti,  N.  Y.— "What  is  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  'amateur'  ?  " 

One  will  approximate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  amateur  if  ono  pronounces  all  but  the  last 
syllable  of  the  following  English  words  as  if  they 
were  part  of  ordinary  conversation:  "am  a 
turtle."  One  will  come  nearer  the  French  sound 
in  the  third  syllable  if  one,  while  saying  tur,  also 
rounds  the  lips  as  one  does  in  whistling.  The  true 
French  sound  is  hard  for  an  English-speaking 
person  to  make. 

"A.  W.  R.,"  Paris,  France. — "  (1)  Kindly  let 
me  know  whether  or  not  the  sentence,  '  I  contend 
that  the  German  language  is  more  nearly  imiversal 
than  French,"  is  correct  with  regard  to  the  words, 
in  italics  and  why?  (2)  Also  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  following  two :  '  This  glass  is 
more  nearly  perfect  than  that  one,'  and  'This 
apple  is  more  nearly  roimd  than  that  one.'" 

The  sentences,  as  you  quote  them,  are  all  cor- 
rect in  form  and  exact  in  statement.  The  word 
nearly  is  an  adverb  rnodifj'ing  the  adjective 
universal  (perfect,  round),  and  is  put  in  the  com- 
parative degree  by  prefixing  the  adverb  more. 
One  would  ordinarily  make  the  statement  in  a 
looser  way:  "more  imiversal — more  perfect — 
more  round,"  altho  the  adjectives  (from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  narrower  or  specific  meaning)  can 
not  be  compared. 

"M.  L.  H.,"  Brooklyn  Manor,  L.  I. — "Which 
of  the  following  sentences  is  correct  and  why'? 
'It  proved  to  be  he.'     'It  proved  to  be  him.'" 

One  should  say  "he,"  because  the  pronoim  is  in 
a  virtual  nominative-predicate  construction,  as  it 
would  actually  be  in  the  sentence,  "It  is  he." 

"F.  C,"  Edmonton,  Alberta. — "In  which  of 
the  following  sentences  is  the  word  'not'  used 
properly?  '  It  is  the  practise  to  not  appoint  these 
persons.'  'It  is  the  practise  7io«  to  appoint  these 
persons.' " 

One  should  say  "not  to  appoint."  Even  if  one 
is  tolerant  of  the  "split  infinitive,"  one  should  use 
it  onlj'  when  it  makes  a  better  construction  than 
could  otherwise  be  had. 

"C.  L.  U.,"  Chicago,  III.— "Kindly  state  which 
is  the  correct  preposition  and  reason  for  its  use: 
'  He  planted  the  field  in  corn,'  or  '  He  planted  the 
field  to  corn.'" 

The  Oxford  Dictionary,  under  the  term  plant 
defined  as  "to  furnish  or  stock  (a  piece  of  land) 
with  growing  plants,"  cites  five  passages  rangiiig 
from  1585  to  the  present  day,  and  in  aU  of  them  the 
expression  is  "to  plant  (a.  field)  with  (so-and-so).' 
The  Lexicographer  knows  of  no  authority  (in 
literature)  for  the  phrasing,  "to  plant  a  field  in 
corn"  or  "to  plant  afield  to  com."  The  last  ex- 
pression, "to  plant  a  field  to  corn,"  if  admitted 
to  use,  would  have  the  special  forc6  of  "to  devote 
a  field  to  corn." 


Big  Fishing 

If  you  need  a  REAL  cliant^e,  if  you  want 
a  few  days  outing  tliut  will  be  more  fui\  and  do 
you  more  good  than  anytliiiig  you  ever  did, 
and  tiiat  won't  cost  much — DO  THIS — 

Write  to  us  TODAY  for  exactly  where  to 
go  in  tlic 

Maine  Lakes 

to  find  big,  lumt^ry,  fifcjliting  trout,  sal- 
mon and  bass  WAITING  FOR  YOU. 

For  the  best  fishing  cam[),  or  if 
you're  fussy  and  want  to  eat  with  a 
fork,  tlie  best  hotel. 

Wliat  to  take,  how  to  go,  what  the 
trip  will  cost. 

And  the  name  of  the  registered 
guide  who  will  meet  you  with  every- 
thing ready. 

S  Hours  From  Boston 
10  Hours  From  New  York 

"  N.  B    Your  family  will  enjoy  it  as 

^^^^  much  as  you.      Hundreds  of  women 

S^^  and  children  go. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 
"I  Go  A-Fishing"  and  "Maine  Guides" 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  724  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

It's  Always  Cool  in  Summer 

Here's  a  Summer  Land  entirely  different 
from  any  other.     You'll  enjoy  the 

Yachting,  Bathing,  Fishing, 

Golf  and  Automobiling.  The  social  life 
is  charming. 

Read  "Quaint  Cape  Cod"  and  "Buzzards 
Bay"  before  you  decide  where  to  go  this 
summer.     They're  FREE. 

Address  Advertising  Bureau,  Room  899, 
South  Station,  Bostoa. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

New  life,  new  nerves, 
new  energies,  new  appe- 
tite, new  enthusiasm. 

New  Lives  for  Old! 

That's  what  a  White  Mountain 
vacation  gives  you. 

It's  a  new  sensation  to  play  golf 
and  tennis  up  under  the  clouds,  to 
motor  on  the  Roof  of  New  England, 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  vistas  a  hundred 
miles  across,  to  ride  and  drive  and 
tramp  and  climb  in  the  freshness  and 
beauty   of  this   exquisite  mountain 

country. 

Delightful  boarding  houses. luxuri- 
ous hotels  with  their  whirl  of  social 
gayeties  and  outdoor  sports. 

Delightful  people  worth  knowing 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLETS 
Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

The  New  England  Lines 

Room  773,  So.  Station.  Boston,  Mass. 


Travel  and  Pcsorf  Dire-ctonj 


!oind  to  EUROPE 

^— ^         via  the  Baltimorc-Southamptun-Breinen 

m^-  scr\'ice  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  means  traveling  in  coni- 
tff^  fort  and  safety  (excellent  service — delicious  meals)  on  large 
modern  ONE-CLASS  (II)  Cabin  steamers,  at  surprisingly 
small  cost. 

Write  today  for  particulars  of  rates  and  sailings,  and  send 
IOC  for  valuable  travel  guide  "How  to  See  Germany,  Austria 

and  Switzerland"— by  v.  G.  L.  lUlken,  who  tells  with  terseness 
and  lucidity  "what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it" — a  book  of  lOO  pages, 
over  200  illustrations. 

A.    SCHUMACHER    &    CO.,     General  Aienti 
161  S.  CHARLES  ST.         BALTIMORE.  MD. 


GRAND  CRUISE  '^S'^liS'^S'"- 
12  DAYS 


Including    berth 
and  meals.    Spe- 
cial   rates    for   May, 
June,    September    and 
October,  via  the 

RED-CROSS   LINE 

The  most   noveJ.  beautiful  and  delightful  vaca- 
bon   cruise   from    New   York  ;   visiting  Halifax, 
Not*  Scotia  and  St  Jobo'i,  Newfonndland. 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 

?lewipfci»lly  buiH  tourist  steamships  "Stephano" 
and  "Florliel,"  have  every  tnodorn  device  for 
safety  and  comfort.  Wonderful  socncs  in  foreign 
America;  splendid  cnisine,  orchestra.  Sea  sports. 
7  days  at  sea.  5  dsys  ashore.  No  hotel,  no  transfers. 
Send  now  for  booklet  105, 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  Balterr  Place.  New  York 

Or  your  tourist  agent 

ISWEDEN  andOENMARK# 

SCAisiOirx/wi/vrN  traveubofjeacI 
IS  o«OAowvAy,cE'NL.AceMCV.  r^EW  yoRK  ctrr 

E  NGL AN  D 


*A«iorp>urj\ 


LUXURIOUS    CARS    FOR    HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  in 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLUSIVE  RATES  :  No  Vexatious  Extras. 
Routt's  Compiled  (free  to  Patrous)  for  any 
Tours  in  Great  Britain. 

If  Yoa  are  Planning  to  Visit  Enrope 

write  for  our  book  of  Motor  Car  ToursiuGieat 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  you  can  hire  a 
Luxuriou.sly  Appointed  Automobile — two,  four 
or  six-seater — for  any  period  or  distance,  all 
expenjies  included-  Our  chauffeurs  are  picked 
meD  —  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
ERASER.   McLean  organization 

Agents  for  V.  S.  Atnerica: 

RAYMOND     A    WHITCOMB     CO. 

New  York,  Boston.  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN  nir^S? 

14  &  16  Cockspur  St  .  London.  S  W  ,  Eng. 


Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 

r/:e  "  Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
OK  ENGLAND.  On  your  way  to  London 
from  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard  or 
Bristol  visit  Historic  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
or  Wales,  Shakespeare's  country,  via  Chester, 
Warwick.  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford,  Windsor,  etc. 

Illustrated     booklet     of     tours,     and 

useful  Afa^  of  Great  Briiai/i—VR'EE. 

T.  Kateley,Gen.Agt.,5015thAve.,  NewVork 

R.  H.  Lea,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can, 

BRIGHTON,        PRINCES  HOTEL 

Grand  .Avenue.  Hove.  Tel.  ••2J&4  Hove." 
First  class,;  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literarv  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf. Tennis,  Croquet.  Bath- 
ine.  Aviation.  Apply,  Miinager.  PRINCES 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON.  ENGLAND. 


ENGLISH  TOURS 


Auto 


iKlVAlL  LAKo       YOU  PLEASE! 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free  from  Motor 
Tourinar  Co..  43  Pembroke  Place,  Liver- 
pool. Eng.  (Cables  "Traveling,  Liverpool") 
or  T.  &  C.  Bureau,  389  Fifth  Ave,,  N.Y. 


"tS  HOLLAND 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

The  Centenary  of  the  Restoration  of 
ff  olland's  Independence  will  be  celebra- 
ted this  summer  by  interesting  exhibi- 
tions and 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

includinK  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague. 

A  visit  to  charming  Middelburg,  the 
Gem  City  of  Holland,  with  its  quaint, 
old-century  manners  and  customs,  should 
be  a  feature  of  ever)'  tour. 

For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  infor- 
mation apply  to  .Vmeriojin  Aeenry. 
Netlierlaml  state  Railways  and 
FlushinK  Route,  334  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


jSee  Switzerland 


s'othing   half 


yable  ; 


__   enjoy; 

holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Illustrated  "Traveler's  Goide 
in  Switzerland,"  two  maps,  full  par- 
ticulars of  railroads,  hotel?,  and 
the  famous  "Hotel  Guide,"  Post- 
paid IOC  Official  InformatioD 
^m  Bnreao  of  Switzerland, 
i^'.'41  Fifth  Ave.. New  York  City  '  _ 

EUROPE  Gi'Kst^^  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
kWllWik  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby,    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

FIIROPF  I'^'y  to  Scotland,  120  days, 
CUIVV/ri:.  <900.00-no  extras-finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line— Party  limited  to  three 
members.  Address  IJaboock's  Tours. 
EsUbilshed  I9UU,    137  Uean  St..    Brooklyn,   N.  T. 


E  U  R  O  F>  E 

Small  private  party.  Delightful  itinerary,  visiting 
sever  countries.  Luxurious  accommodations.  Sail 
June,  return  September.  Inclusive  cost  $S7o.  Best 
social  references  exchanged.    Box  417.  Delphi.  Ind. 

Europe  via  Meditenranean  Col^va, 

15th  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Setid  for  ilUtstrated  booklet  ivith  maps. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

f  I  ADV  TniTDQ  to  Europe  invariably  sive 
\,,1./\IVIV  IV/UIViS  full  satisfaction.  I  Usual 
travel  rtnites  an<l  rates,  bvit  unusual  features  that 
insure  most  for  the  uionev.  Send  for  tour  book. 
F.    C.    Clark,    Times    Bnilding,     New    York. 


$370 


Mediterranean 
Route  to 


EUROPE 


KUGLER'S 


Other  popular  Tours.  University  men,  leaders 
The  Shel  ton  Tours,  ^3  Old  South  Rld^.,  Iloston.  Mass. 

Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Sixth    Season.      Experienced   conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The    Dean  Tours,  161   Devonshire   St.,  Boston 

EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
P.tl.NE  rOlRS      GI.EXSKALI.SrN.  T 

E>'JOTARI,G 
TOrRS  lINth  YEAR) 
Continental  Earope,    Scandinavia,    British  Isles 

Small  parties, superior  accommodations, many 
delightful  features.  Special  Tours  arranged. 
KU6LER  TOf  R8    -    5  E.  4tli  Ave.,  Clnelnnati.  Ohio 

LONDON    HOTELS 

NE.%R    THE    BRITISH      MlSEl.ll 
KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  SI. 32;  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  $2.04.  Hookiet  from  Dlgrest  Travel 
Rnrean.     fables;    "Ruokerall,  We»teent,  London." 

London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridce  Square,  Bayrwater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    (J10.50)    weekly. 


Go  to  Europe  'Via  the  St.  Latorence 


Sailing  datej 


Canadian 

/Northern     lt.  Mod-   I,v.  Quk- 

'"Roj^^Ij"  tr«>»l.a.ra.  liec.p.iu. 

Ro>alE>lwBrd    Ma>  au 
June  17 
Jul.v  1 
Julv  15 
Jul)  27 


L..SI(ht 
of  land 


DueRrla- 


(  The  Only  Sheltered  Voyaga) 
rj'AST,  most  restful  and  most 

■*■  picturesque  of  all  yuyages  to  Europe. 
2^  days  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  only  a 

linle  over 

J   Days  on   the  Ocean 

Think  of  the  finest  hoicl  you  have  visited 
and  yuu  will  get  an  idea  of  our  palatial, 
triple-turbine  express  steamships  the  Royal 
Edward  and  the  Royal  George. 

Canadian  Northern  Sleamships.  Ltd..    Toronto.  Can. 


May  20  Mavil  M«.*  28 

June  17  Jun- 19  June^ 

Juh  1  Julv  3  Jul-'  ■* 

Jul.>  16  Julu  n  July  a 

Jul}  27  JuJui9  Auk.  2 

Write  for  cabin  charts.  later  xalllnK  ilateii  ami  full 

pfirtlcuinr?,. 


Koyal  Edward 
Hoy«l  George 
Hoyul  Edward 
KoviU  George 


Apply  to  any  steamship  aeent. 

Chicago.  Ill 66  W.  Adams  Street 

Pinsburgh.  Pa Oliver  Building 

St  Paul,  Minn Fourth  .»  Jackson  Sts. 

Duluth.  Minn 424  W.  Superior  Sl 

San  Francisco.  Cil..250  Market  Street 


Halifax.  N.  S 125  Mollis  Street 

Montreal.   Que 226  St.  James  Street 

Ottawa.  Ont Russell  House  Block 

Quebec,  Que Canadian  Nor.  Depot 

Toronto.  Ont 52  King  Street.  Fast 

Winnipeg.  Man R'ro  254.  Union  Sta'n 


RAYMOND -WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience  Withoot  aCrowd 
ElllOPE 

SPAIN.  GENERAL  EUROPEAN 
TOURS:  BRITISH  ISLES,  RUSSIA 
and  BALKAN  STATES.  ITALY, 
NORWAY  and  NORTH  CAPE, 
SWITZERLAND  and  TYROL.  De- 
parting April,   May,  June,  July. 

A  NEAY  IDEA  IN  TRAVEL 
Traveling  through  Europe  with  inter- 
pretative lectures  by  some  of  Europe's 
most  famous  scholars.    June  28. 
AI:T0M0KII,E  TOITRS 
Through  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.    Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July. 

ROUND  the  WORLD.  Five  Tours,  Five 
Months  to  Year  in  length.  July  to  Dec. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  June,  October 
and  later. 

li  'liu'/i  booklet  t'lijy  7ve  send  you  ? 

Raymond    A    Uhileoiiili    4  ii. 

Boston, New  York, Phila., Chicago, SanFrancisco 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  British  Isles.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.   Small  parties. 

Pension  Tourt     $275.00  apwards 

Round  the  World— Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THE  PILGRITVI  TOITRS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston  N.V.  Pliila.  Chicago   San  Fran. 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

Mediterranean  June  3,  7,  28. 
Northern  Route  May  7,  June  24, 
North  Cape — Russia  June  24. 

IJEACON  TOURS 

Holy  Land  April  23,  July  1. 
Italy— England -Apr  26,  May  17,  Ju  28,  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  U.  14,  28,  July  2,  5. 
Norway  June  2,5.  Music  Lovers'  July  2, 
Book  Lovers' June  28.  Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  Vy.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Buildinf ,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
January  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best  managemeDt.    best   testimonials,  and 

the  lowest  prices  in  the  World. 

TEMPLE    TOIRS,  8  Dearon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


Person.illy    Condurtod    Parties  in 

May,  June  and  July  to  the 
CO\TI.\R.\T  A\I>  BRITISH   ISI.KS 
\ORtT.lV.  SIVEDK.V  A  Hi: VII ARK 

ALL  EXPENSE  *  1  7n  ENGLAND 
TOURS        "P  A  *  "  and  FRANCE 

Send  for  sailings  and  ilineraries  to 

George  E.  Marsters 

248  Washington  St..  Boston    31  W.  30th  St  .  N   T 


Weekly 

Tours   to 

JAMAICA 

and  the 

PANAMA  canal' 

CUBA,  HAYTI. 

COLOMBIA, COSTA  RICA, 

by  "PRINZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVMK 


SUMMER  CRtngESi 
To  the  LAND  OF  THE  MID 

MGHT    SUN 

SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLANDS.  ICELAND.  SPITZ- 

BEROEN.   NORTH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

From  Hamlinru.cinrinK JUNE, 

JULY   and    AUGUST,    bv    S.S 

VI('TOKI.\  I.riSK.  S  S  HI.S- 

-MAKCK  &  S.S.  METEOU 


Cruite  Around  the  World 

and) 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

By    Twin-screw  S.  S.  •' (let;- 

land."  leaving  New  York  J. m- 

nury  27th,  1915. 

135  days— $900.00  and  up 

Register  your  engagements  now. 
Good  rooms  will  soon  be  taken. 


Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-43    ltr*»afinaT.  »w   York 

Boston.   Philadelphia 

Pittsburch.  ChicaKO 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 


DHllfEiff  f  BflVEL 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  which  offers  some- 
thing more,  something  other,  than  acceler- 
ated sightseeing.  We  make  much  of 
LEISl'RELV    ITINERARIES 
SCHOLARLY  LEADERSHIP 
SPECIAL  FACILITIES 

ITALY — Sail  May  14,  June  28. 

SPAIN— Sail  May  17. 

GREECE— Sail  June  7,  14  and  21 
(Our  Own  YACHT  "ATHENA") 

NORWAY— Sail  June  14  and  17.      • 

ENGL.AND— Sail  June  28. 
Rourtd  -tHe  XA/orld: 

WESTWARD— Sail  Sept.  11,  Oct.  4, 
Nov.  I. 

E AST W.ARD— Sail  Nov.  i  and  15. 
Sou-tH  Am^rics^: 

Via  PANAMA— Sail  July  5- 

Send  for  announcements. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE,     BOSTON.  MASS. 


K 

N 
& 
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Letters  of  Credit 

Travelers*  Checks 

Available  Everywhere 

Your  own  banker  can  supply  them. 
Write  us  for  booklet,  "Dollars  and 
Cents  in  Foreign  Lands." 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  4  KTJHNE 
Dept.  8,    16  William  Street,  New  York 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

A  unique  tour  June  21  to  September  28. 
Earlier  return  can  be  arranged.  Ilerlin, 
(  oponliagon,  !4t«rkhoIni.  Mt.  P<>lor8. 
buri;.  Mosrnw.  Trans-Siberian. 
Pekint;.  nearly  a  month  in  Japan.  Long 
tours  September  20  westward  and  November 
IS  eastward.  Mission  Tour  September  17. 
H.  AV.  DINNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Tin:  Lrn:ir\i{\'   1)I(;i:st 


April  Hi.  1913 


Tuxedo — the  Most  Enjoyable, 

Most  Healthful  Smoke,  and 

the  Most  Economical 

THK  most  enjoyable  smoke  is  a  pipe. 
But  many  men  refuse  this  method  be- 
cause they  have  had  unhappy  experiences 
with  pipe  tobaccos. 

Likely  you  have  paid  35c  to  50c  for  a  tin 
of  fancy  "mixture,"  and  it  burned  your 
mouth  or  throat,  or  was  unpleasantly  strong. 

Too  bad — but  you  got  the  wrong  tobacco. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
have  tried 


CD 
7S^ 


V  .  MUl'A.NSSDN 
\'.    iSlrlansKon.    tlie    fiimous    explorer, 
viho  has  rei-eiilly  <lisi-overed  a  tribe  ol 
hloiulc  KsuiiiiiuiuKi  II  llie  artic  regions 
ot  \orthwt*»tfrn  Canada,  aays: 

I'uxeJi)  is  mild,  toot  and  soothing  — 
■Hit  llie  sort  of  lobiiiio  1  need.  Tuxedo 
^ois  with  me  wherever  I  go  " 


^  ^^uZixAixw^tt^  _ 


\V.\I.  SrU.AKl    Kli\BLRN 
Wm    Stewart    Reyburn.  Congressman 
trom  Pennsylvania,  sa>-s: 
■/     /(]/.<•     pleiisure      in     recommending 
Tuxedo  lohiuco  to  nil  srnokers.      It  is  n 
sweet,  refreshing  smut^-e." 


Lieut.  WILLIAM  H.  SANTFXMAN.N 
Lieutenant  William  H.  Santelmunn. 
leader  o(  the  V.  S.  .Marine  B;ind,  says: 
"/  hitfe  used  Tuxedo  tobacco  and  found  it  t<i 
be  It  great  luxury.  It  is  a  cool,  sweet,  fra- 
grant smoke  and  /  take  pfea-iure  in  recom 
mending  it  to  att'smokers," 


\xC^\;uA-' 


(A^;^-V- 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


have  found  the  answer  to  their  smoke  problems. 
Tuxedo  is  the  mildest  tobacco  made.  It  cannot  bite 
the  tongue  or  dry  the  throat. 

And  it's  economical.  There  are  40  pipefuls  in  a 
ten-cent  tin.  You  can't  get  any  better  tobacco  be- 
cause nothing  better  grows  than  the  mellow,  perfectly 
aged  Burley  leaf  used  in  Tuxedo. 

If  you  try  Tuxedo  for  a  month  and  cut  out  other 
smokes,  you  will  not  only  have  had  the  best  month  of 
smoking  you  ever  had  in  your  life,  but  you  will  have 
made  a  mighty  big  saving  in  your  pocket-money ! 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  | 


WILLIAM  P.  isHERlDAN 
William  P.  Sheridan,  one  ol  the  most 
famous  detectives  n  the  country,  says: 
"Tuxedo  is  so  mighty  fine,  so  superlative  in 
its  quality,  its  mildness  and  combined  rich- 
ness, that  it  seems  the  ultimate  and  only 
tobacco  for  the  connoisseur .  I  can  recom- 
mend it  unqualifiedly." 


■^Un^^i^.,^  rt/^^'^'^/*''-^ 


I 


GAkRETT  P.  SERVISS 
/Garrett  P.  Serviss.  prominent  scientist 

.and    writer,    author  of    "The    Second 

Deluge."  etc.,  etc..  says: 

"/  have  trie  I  many  brands  of  tobacco, 
i  good,  had  an!  indifferent,  before  alight- 
\  ing  upon  Tuxedo,  the  ideal  smoke." 


SAM  BERNARD 
Sam  Bernnrd.  well-known  star  in  many 
musical  comedy  successes,  says: 
•■.4  tin  of  Tuxedo  is  my  constant  com- 
panion. I  like  it  especially  because  it 
has  never  given  me  a  bit  of  throat 
trouble.      The  smoothest  smoke  ever." 


Illustrations  are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real  packages. 


^^f^^^^^mM 
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THE  ISSUE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  CALIFORNIA 


WilY  SHOULD  the  ownership  of  a  few  farms  in  Cali- 
fornia cause  grave  concern  to  the  governments  at 
Tokyo  and  Washington,  and  awaken  rumors  of  war 
in  the  press  of  two  friendly  nations?  While  mass-meetings  in 
Japan  shout  for  war  with  the  United  States,  the  venerable 
Count  Okuma  declares  that 
"only  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity" remains  to  prevent  such  an 
outcome,  and  President  Wilson 
resorts  to  the  unprecedented 
course  of  sending  his  Secretary 
of  State  to  Sacramento  to  "coun- 
sel and  cooperate"  with  the 
members  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature, many  are  wondering 
why  there  is  so  much  interna- 
tional excitement  over  a  matter 
affecting  directly  only  a  few 
farmers.  California  explains  that 
"white  supremacy  and  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  are  at 
stake,"  and  the  Japanese  reply 
that  "the  issue  is  one  of  discrim- 
ination, and  reflects  upon  our 
national  honor,  and  its  import- 
ance is,  therefore,  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  our 
countrymen  materially  affected." 
Speaking  as  a  dispassionate  ob- 
server, the  London  Times  dis- 
sects the  "inflammatory  suscep- 
tibihties"  in  evidence  on  both 
sides  by  saying  that  "the  Japa- 
nese consider  the  immediate  dis- 
pute to  be  merely  symbolical  of 
the  whole  question  of  their  future 
status  in  the  world,"  while  "the 
action  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature only  represents  one  phase 
of  the  rising  alarm  in  the  United  States  at  the  growth  of 
large  populations  not  akin  in  spirit  and  tradition  to  the  original 
founders  of  the  American  nation."     Further: 


GOVERNOR   JOHNSON,  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

"We  would  not  willingly  affront  the  dignity  of  Japan,  nor  offend 
its  pride."  he  says.  ••  but  what  of  the  dignity  of  California?  " 


"On  a. solid  mass  of  ten  million  negroes  there  has  been 
superimposed  a  dense  layer  of  backward  peoples  from  South- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  white  races  in  the  We.stern 
States  have  an  additional  dread  of  competition  from  Asia 
by  folk  who  can  underlive  the  white  man. 

"Japan,   on    the   other    hand,  tho   cherishing   no   impossible 

dreams,  is  gaining  a  foothold  on 
the  American  Continent,  and  is 
keenly  resentful  of  implications 
of  racial  inferioritj\  It  is  the 
humiliation  which  wounds  her, 
and  the  proud  and  sensitive 
nation  which  has  newly  won  a 
I)lace  in  the  world  feels  acutely 
that  her  sacrifices  and  struggles 
ha\c  not  yet  achieved  for  her 
all  the  recognition  which  she 
deems  to  be  her  due." 

Sending  Mr.  Bryan  to  Sacra- 
mento, in  the  opinion  of  many 
editors,  is  practically  a  confes- 
sion that  the  proposed  legislation 
threatens  to  embroil  us  with 
Japan.  The  President's  position 
is  regarded  as  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing, because  on  the  one  hand, 
as  head  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  is  responsible  for  the 
treaty  rights  of  Japanese  subjects 
in  this  country,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  prevent  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  from  acting 
as  it  pleases  in  the  matter.  In 
a  telegram  addrest  to  Governor 
Johnson,  he  appeals  "with  the 
utmost  confidence"  to  "the 
people,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Legislature  of  California"  to 
avoid  "invidious  discrimination" 
which  "will  inevitably  draw  in 
question  the  treaty  obligations 
of  the  United  States."  The  assertion  that  popular  feeling  in 
California  is  strongly  in  favor  of  excluding  the  Japanese  from 
land  ownership   seems   to   get  some   color   from  the   fact   that 
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on  April  l.j  lilt'  Atistinliiy  passoil  u  <lrustie  Aiitmlu'ii  l>aiul  Owri- 
t'rsliip  Bill  Ity  u  vot«^  of  <)0  to  15.  Some  of  the  iawinakorH  ar« 
i|iuit(>d  as  saying  that  if  no  suoh  law  is  finally  passtxl  hy  this 
legislature  the  people  themselves  will  resort  to  the  initiative 
to  hriug  about  the  result  they  desire.  "The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia  have  btn'ome  impatient  of  diplomacy  and  world  politics, 
and  are  no  longer  to  he  denied  in  (heir  imperative  di'mand," 
says  State  Senator  E.  S.  Birdsall,  author  of  one  of  the  measures 
in  (|uestion,  who  thinks  that  "if  the  Antialien  Land  Law  went 
to  the  people  it  would  pass  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1."  The  two  big 
propositions  involved,  says  Senator  Birdsall,  are  these: 

"First — Have  we  the  right  to  enact  such  legislation?  If  we 
have  not,  then  the  act  would  be  automatically  offset  by  the 
("onstitution  and  existing  treaty  rights. 

"Second  Is  this  a  demand  by  the  whole  people  of  California? 
The  latest  and  most  conclusive  answer  to  that  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  by  which  the  Alien  Land  Law  passed  the  Assembly." 

The  proposed  legislation,  according  to  the  same  authorit.y, 
represents  "the  cool  determination  of  American  citizens  of  the 
West  Coast  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  a  race  problem  and 
to  maintain  their  own  economic  standards."  And  in  a  public 
statement  Governor  Johnson  points  out  that  other  States — 
Arizona,  Washington,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Oklahoma,  Te.xas,  and  even  the  District  of  Columbia — have 
enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  land  by  persons  in- 
eligible for  citizenship,  without  any  international  disturbance 
ensuing.     He  says: 

"Californians  are  unable  to  understand  why  an  act  admittedly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  California  Legislature,  hke  the 
passage  of  an  alien  land  bill,  creates  tumult,  confusion,  and 
criticism,  and  why  this  local  act  of  undoubted  right  becomes  an 
international  question.  Of  course,  the  California  Legislature 
would  not  attempt  to  contravene  any  treaty  of  the  nation,  nor 
to  do  more  than  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
itself  and  many  other  States.  To  say  that  California  must  do 
less,  or  be  subjected  to  harsh  criticism  and  the  charge  of  dis- 
rupting friendly  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  is  to  deny  to 
California  what  has  been  freely  accorded  to  every  other  State 
in  the  Union  and  what  has  never  been  questioned  with  any  other 
State. 

"Our    legislature  is  now    considering,  an  alien  land  bill  in 


to  citizenshij).  The  power  to  pass  such  laws  is  conceded,  but 
immediately  upon  th(!  exercise  of  this  power  by  a  great  sover- 
eign State,  a  remarkable  and  inexplicable  outcry  is  heard  all 

over  tht!  land  and  in  other  lands  as  well 

"We  of  Culirijrnia  ask  thenfore:   Should  California  be  singled 
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DISTURBING  THE  EQUILIBRIUM. 

— Orr  in  the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 

general  language  and  not  discriminatory.  If  terms  are  used 
which  are  claimed  to  be  discriminatory,  those  very  terms  long 
since  were  made  so  by  many  enactments  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  nation  itself.  Broadly  speaking,  many  States  have  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  ownership  of  land  by  those  ineligible 


Elder  Statesman.—"  S-s-s-s-h.     Here's  where  I  go  through 
his  clothes  for  some  imore  taxes." 

^Patrick  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 

out  for  attack  when  it  is  exercising  the  same  right  that  has  been 
exercised  by  so  many  States  and  by  the  United  States  itself? 

"Japan,  until  1910,  had  an  absolute  law  against  alien  owner- 
ship, and  in  effect  has  it  yet.  What  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  done,  what  has  been  done  by  many  States  of  the 
Union,  what  has  been  done  by  Japan,  all  of  which  admittedly 
has  been  done  in  pursuance  of  unquestioned  power  and  un- 
doubted right — is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by  the  State  of 
California,  and  no  reason  can  logically  exist  for  hysteria,  for 
sundering  friendly  relations  with  any  Power,  or  for  offense  and 
threats  by  any  nation." 

The  treaty  rights  which  are  supposed  to  be  threatened  by 
California's  attitude  are  thus  set  forth  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty 
of  1911  between  the  United  States  and  Japan: 

"The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  and  reside  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale  and  retail,  to 
own  or  lease  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses, 
and  shops,  to  employ  agents  of  their  choice,  to  lease  land  for 
residential  and  commercial  purposes,  and  generally  to  do  any- 
thing incident  to  or  necessary  for  trade  upon  the  same  terms  as 
native  citizens  or  subjects,  submitting  themselves  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  there  established." 

Since  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  "  treaties  made  .  .  .  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  .  .  .  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,"  the  question  here  seems  to  be  one  of  inter- 
pretation. Nothing  in  the  Japanese  treaty  of  1911,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  seems  directly  to  forbid 
the  enactment  by  any  State  of  laws  prohibiting  alien  ownership 
of  farms,  or  limiting  the  expressly  permitted  leases  of  land  to 
the  purposes  of  residence  and  commerce,  excluding  those  of 
agriculture;  or  curtailing  the  duration  of  the  leases  declared  to 
be  permissible.  "Whether  the  terms  'commerce,'  'manufac- 
tories,' and  'shops,'  will  be  held  by  the  courts  to  include  any 
of  the  activities  of  agriculture  is  a  question  for  the  future,"  he 
adds. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  that  there  were  then  41,356  Jap- 
anese in  California,  in  a  total  population  of  2,377,549.  Wash- 
ington and  .  Oregon  brought  the  number  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  up  to  57,703.  According  to  many  authorities  the  number 
has  not  appreciably  increased  since  that  time,  because  Japan  has 
put  a  check  on  her  eoolie  emigration  to  this  country.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Mr.  Kijoshi  Kawakami,  a  Japanese  wTiter  living  in  this 
country,  the  facts  and  figures  in  the  ease  by  no  means  justify 
the  alarmist  note  sounded  bj-  certain  Californians.  In  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  he  says: 

"It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  Japanese  began  to  be 
interested  in  agriculture  in  California,  and  yet  farm  lands  now 
owned  by  them  total  but  17,000  acres.  In  a  State  with  12,000,- 
000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  17,000  acres  owned  by  .Japanese 
arc  but  a  negligible  quantity. 

"Those  sections  of  California  in  which  Japanese  have  been 
chiefly  active  in  farming  are  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento 
Valleys.  The  northern  half  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  unlike 
the  coast  regions  of  the  State,  is  noted  for  its  rigorous  winters 
and  scorching  summers.  Because  of  this  inclement  climate  the 
development  of  the  country  was  long  delayed.  The  Sacramento 
Valley  and  the  southern  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  consist 
mostly  of  lowlands,  alwaj's  damp  and  often  inundated.  This 
section  was  therefore  long  regarded  as  unhealthful,  and  was 
shunned  by  most  immigrants.  It  was  the  Japanese  who  opened 
these  regions  at  the  invitation  of  California.  He  braved  the 
heat  and  cold  of  the  Northern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  has  con- 
verted it  into  a  thriving  fruit  country,  famous  for  its  raisins  and 
wines.  He  worked  upon  the  unsanitary  farms  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  and  has 
made  the  country  rich  with  onions,  potatoes,  beans,  and  fruits. 
Yet  for  this  great  contribution  what  has  the  Japanese  received? 
Only  17,000  acres  of  land — 8,0(X)  acres  in  the  Northern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  7,000  in  the  Southern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
2,000  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The  two  great  vallej's  are  in 
themselves  an  empire,  containing  some  37,4,56  square  miles  of 
arable  lands.  If  we  may  judge  the  future  of  the  Japanese  farm- 
ers in  California  from  what  they  have  achie\ed  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  it  seems  not  even  the  remotest  possibility  that  they  should 
become  a '  menace '  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  State 

"Besides  the  land  owned  by  the  Japanese,  there  are  some 
170,000  acres  rented  bj'  them.  Because  of  the  increasing  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  securing  labor,  landowners  in  CaUfornia 
find  it  more  convenient  to  rent  their  farms  to  Japanese,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  most  desirable  tenants  on  account  of  their 
industry,  reliability,  and  steadiness.  As  tenant  farmers  the 
Japanese  have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  agriculture 
of  California,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  ^^^ll  attain  as 
important  a  position  as  landowners.  The  price  of  land  is  high 
and  is  growing  higher,  and  the  American  or  white  landowners 
are  not  willing  to  sell  their  holdings." 


"Florence,  Cal.,  is  a  very  good  example.  Nobody  tried 
farming  in  F'lorence  before  the  Japanese  went  there.  And  it 
is  a  sandy  land.  The  Japanese  made  it  one  of  the  best  straw- 
berry-producing lands  in  the  whole  State.     And  by  the  efifort  of 
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UP  TO  HIS  OLD  TEICKS. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

Another  Japanese,  himself  a  landowner  in  California,  also 
testifies  that  most  of  the  little  land  owned  by  Japanese  there  was 
originally  so  poor  that  the  native  farmers  did  not  attempt  to 
cultivate  it.  To  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Vi'orld  he 
says: 
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ALL  READY  IN  THE  EVE.VT  OF  POSSIBLE  HOSTILITIES. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

the  Japanese  farmers   the  land   value  advanced  as   much  as 
ten  times." 

The  other  side  of  the  picture,  however,  is  thus  portrayed  by 
V.  S.  McClatchy,  proprietor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  who  describes 
the  Japanese  in  California  as  land-grabbers,  who  have  a  sys- 
tematic and  effective  method  of  driving  the  native  farmers  off 
the  land: 

"They  take  charge  of  entire  communities  by  methods  of 
gradually  displacing  native-born  Americans.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  an  orchard.  Japanese  labor  drives  out  all 
other  labor,  as  the  Japs  will  w  ork  for  less  money.  Then,  when 
there  is  no  other  labor,  they  w-ill  refuse  to  work  unless  given  a 
lease  of  the  orchard.  Later  they  may  force  a  sale  of  the  orchard 
to  them  in  the  same  manner.  As  soon  as  the  Japanese  become 
owners  the  surrounding  property  is  no  longer  desirable. 

"The  entire  strawberry  district  of  Florin,  Sacramento  County, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and  it  was  acquired  in  just 
this  way.     They  have  actually  forced  out  the  whites. 

"We  understand  the  danger,  and  you  Eastern  people  do  not. 
You  would  do  what  California  is  doing  if  jou  were  placed  in  the 
same  position 

"It  isn't  only  in  strawberries.  It's  in  potatoes,  and  in  prunes, 
and  in  oranges.  All  the  way  from  Oroville  to  San  Diego  the 
Japanese  are  forcing  the  issue.  They  have  seized  the  Vaca 
Valley,  wluch  is  the  richest  valley  in  the  State  and  the  earliest 
to  reach  the  market  with  spring  vegetables.  Once  they  get 
a  hold  in  a  neighborhood,  they  make  it  as  obno.\ious  as  possible 
for  white  owners  who  cling  to  their  land.  Land  values  all 
around  them  fall  rapidly,  and  no  laborers  are  to  be  had  for  white 
men's  farms." 

"California  is  not  rabid  against  Japan,  but  it  has  learned 
that  Japanese  and  white  men  can  not  live  successfully  side  by 
side,"  says  another  journalist,  \nth  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  California  is  right,  insists  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American,  because  "the  Japanese  would  not  make  good  citizens 
and  do  not  made  good  residents."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Balti- 
more Atnerican.  The  Tokyo  Government,  thinks  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  "lacks  ground  for  even  a  formal  protest,"  and  The 
News  of  the  same  Michigan  city  advises  us  to  ignore  Japan's 
"bluff."  Another  outside  paper  that  believes  the  Nipponese 
land    invasion   to   be  a  serious    menace    to    the   white   man's 
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•ttric'ultural  futurt-on  the  Pacific-  Coast  is  the  New  Orleans  I'lca- 
yune,  in  which  we  read: 

••The  unwiilinKiU'ssor  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  permit  unrestriet,ed  immigration  of  Japanese  or  other  Asiatics 
is  too  ilt'«'|»-sfati'd  to  l)»'  ovtTcome  by  any  pr»«ssur»'  that  thu 
eastfra  half  of  tlin  fount ry  may  he  ahh"  to  l)riiiK,  and  tlif  soomr 
the  Japanese  reaUze  this  fact  the  better.  (Jreally  elated  by  the 
easy  \i<-tory  won  o\er  Russia,  in  a  war  wliich  the  latter  Power 
had  to  wa^e  t),(KK)  miles  away  from  its  home  base,  the  Japanese 
are  deluding  themst-ht's  with  the  notion  that  they  can  as  easily 
defeat  any  other  eountry.  Knowing  the  practically  defenseless 
state  of  the  Philippines,  they  imagine  that  this  country  can  be 
frightt'ned  into  according  them  the  same  rights  of  residence  and 
proi)erty  ownerships  as  are  frcfly  accorded  to  Europeans,  hence 
they  are  disposed  to  be  bumptious  and  threatening. 

•'Our  (lovernment  would  make  a  serious  blunder  did  it  permit 
itself  to  be  swerved  a  single  hair's  breadth  from  its  traditional 
policy  toward  all  Orientals  by  any  amount  of  bluster  that  the 
Japanest>  may  indulge  in.  The  American  people  do  not  desire 
Oriental  immigration  or  citizens  of  Asiatic  birth,  and  no  govern- 
ment would  dare  to  disregard  this  popular  mandate." 

Native  Californian  farmers  have  assured  their  Assemblymen 
that  "the  Japs  will  do  more  harm  if  left  alone  to  the  property 
owners  of  California  than  all  the  scale,  white-fly,  or  blight  com- 
bined." Yet  the  Pacific  Coast  papers,  curiously  enough,  are 
for  the  most  part  ignoring  this  burning  topic  in  their  editorial 
columns.  The  San  Diego  Union,  it  is  true,  remarks  quietly  that 
the  Legislature  must  not  be  influenced  by  outside  pressure  or 
hysteria,  but  must  "determine  what  is  right  and  expedient  and 
act  accordingly."  Even  such  commercial  arguments  as  that  the 
pending  legislation  would  hurt  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  and 
cripple  the  Pacific  Coast's  Oriental  trade,  it  adds,  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  beside  the  mark.  To  the  San  Francisco  Post 
and  Chronicle,  however,  these  arguments  seem  more  substantial. 
If  the  California  Legislature  embroils  the  whole  nation  with 
Japan,  warns  The  Post,  the  other  States  may  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fair.  It  admits,  however,  that  while  antialien  legis- 
lation should  be  avoided  at  this  session,  "it  may  be  ultimately 
advisable."     And  The  Chronicle  remarks: 

"The  fact  is  that  this  boycotting  business  can  work  both  ways. 

"And  if  California  insists  on  boycotting  aliens,  its  people  may 
expect  with  perfect  confidence  a  return  boycott  which  will  make 
us  squirm." 

The  same  paper  declares  that  "the  Japanese  population  among 
us  is  not  increasing  or  likely  to  increase,  and  the  number  now  here 
is  not  large  enough  seriously  to  affect  any  interest."  Even  more 
outspoken  in  its  condemnation  of  the  alien  land  laws  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  urges  the  legislature  to  "go  home  at 
once"  before  it  "bankrupts  the  State,  destroys  its  credit,  closes 
its  factories,  ruins  its  farmers,  deprives  its  workers  of  their  jobs, 
pensions  mothers-in-law,  involves  the  nation  in  a  war  with 
Japan,  and  makes  California  an  object  of  derision  from  Bangor 
to  New  Orleans."  "If  California  insists  on  her  right  to  legislate 
against  the  Japanese,"  remarks  the  Portland  Oregonian,  "then  if 
any  fighting  shall  result,  let  CaUfornia  do  it,  while  the  other 
States  look  on."  "It  is  time  for  California  to  realize  that  it  is 
part  of  the  United  States — a  fact  involving  responsibilities  as  well 
as  privileges,"  admonishes  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "We  beheve 
out  our  way  that  California's  proposed  anti-Japanese  legislation 
is  unnecessary  and  unfair,"  says  Mr.  Hilton  W.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  "There  might  be  some 
consolation  in  a  war  with  Japan;  California  would  probably  get 
what  is  coming  to  it,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader  sardonically. 
And  the  Florida  Times-Union  remarks  gloomily:  "It  seems  not 
at  all  improbabb  that  California  will  force  the  United  States 
into  a  war  with  Japan  for  a  cause  for  which  not  10  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  this  country  feel  any  sympathy." 

Altogether,  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat,  the  Japanese 
issue  confronts  the  Wilson  Administration  with  a  more  formid- 


able aspect  than  it  wore  when  encountered  by  either  President 
Roosevelt  or  President  Taft;  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
we  read: 

"It  must  be  hoped,  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  that  some 
way  will  be  found  of  saving  the  face'  of  the  Japatiese  and  of 
allaying  their  irritation,  but  no  student  of  the  situation  can  doubt 
that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  which  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  occur  and  which  may  be  precipitated 
when  it  is  least  looked  for." 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  SCUTARI 

WHATEVER  PERIL  to  the  peace  of  Europe  may  come 
from  Montenegro's  capture  of  Scutari  in  defiance  of 
the  Powers,  the  American  press,  at  least,  feel  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  their  frank  admiration  for  the  doughty 
mountaineers  and  their  king.  America  was  represented  in  the 
trenches  before  Scutari  by  "whole  battalions  of  American  rifle- 
men"— Montenegrins  living  here  who  went  home  for  the  war — 
says  one  well-informed  writer,  and  all  the  Allies,  in  fact,  were 
heavily  reenforced  from  this  country.  With  our  recruits  went 
our  sympathies,  it  would  seem.  King  Nicholas  comes  in  for 
many  warm  tributes.  "We  have  merely  retaken  our  own,"  he 
said  after  the  recapture  of  the  town  the  Turks  took  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  "and  we  will  hold  Scutari  against  the 
Powers  as  courageously  as  we  fought  against  the  Turks."  la 
February  he  said  to  a  New  York  World  correspondent : 

"I  and  my  subjects  are  determined  to  take  Scutari  and  to 
keep  it.  I  am  an  old  man  and  this  has  been  my  life's  object. 
Scutari  was  ours  before  the  Turks  took  it  from  us  by  force  of 
numbers  300  years  ago.     Scutari  will  be  my  capital  in  the  future. 

"If  the  great  Powers  try  to  prevent  us  from  taking  Scutari — 
and  keeping  it — we  shall  resist  so  long  as  one  Montenegrin  re- 
mains to  fight.  So  if  they  do  ivy,  a  European  war  is  unavoidable." 

Austria  ma\-  compel  Nicholas  to  give  up  his  prize,  but  the 
feeling  of  his  people  may  be  judged  from  these  words  of  ex- 
Premier  Miyuskovitch,  printed  in  the  Paris  Matin: 

"We  are  now  told  that  Austria  intends  to  take  it  from  us.  If 
Europe  permits  her  to  do  this  she  will  have  to  take  it  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  all  our  male  population.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  King  Nicholas,  even  if  he  were  willing,  to  bow  before  the  de- 
cision of  the  Powers;  the  Montenegrin  people  and  army  would 
oppose  such  a  course  as  one  man. 

"Let  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  judge  between  the  attitude 
of  our  poor  httle  country  and  that  of  the  six  great  European 
Powers." 

The  defiance  of  all  Europe  by  this  handful  of  Balkan  high- 
landers  brings  the  following  praise  from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"It  has  been  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men  to  see  the  embattled 
fleets  of  the  great  Powers  alined  in  the  Adriatic  blockading  the 
Montenegrin  coast,  dictating  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Scutari 
and  threatening  dire  penalties  if  the  mandate  were  not  obeyed; 
while  Nicholas  and  his  troops  on  the  rocky  heights  above  have 
ignored  them  and  only  persisted  the  more  resolutely  in  siege  and 
storm.  Why  not,  indeed"?  Why  had  not  the  Montenegrins  the 
same  right  to  take  Scutari,  if  they  could,  that  the  Germans  had 
to  take  Metz,  or  the  Japanese  Port  Arthur?  Their  right  was 
the  more  confirmed  because  it  was  known  that  the  only  reason 
for  disputing  it  was  Austria's  sordid  desire  to  keep  Montenegro 
and  Servia  crippled  and  hampered  by  maintaining  an  Austro- 
Albanian  fortress  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  mountain  state. 

"Now,  having  achieved  his  splendid  undertaking,  suppose  that 
Nicholas  says  with  MacMahon,  '  here  I  am ;  here  I  stay '  ?  What 
will  the  Powers  do  about  it?  Will  the  Concert  of  Europe  go  to 
war  against  a  state  with  only  two-thirds  the  area  of  Connecticut, 
and  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  latter's  population,  to  coerce 
it  into  the  relinquishment  of  one  of  the  most  primary  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  states,  its  title  to  which  it  has  established  with  a 
sacrifice  and  a  heroism  seldom  paralleled  in  history?  We  should 
greatly  doubt  if  all  or  a  majority  of  the  great  Powers  would  thus 
play  the  subservient  monkey  for  the  raking  out  of  Hapsburg 
chestnuts." 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENT'S  "NEW  FREEDOM'' 

/AMID  THE  CRASH  of  precedents  that  are  being  brokeu 
/-\  these  days,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the 
-^  -^  ancient  rule  that  'little  Vice-Presidents  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard'  very  properly  goes  down  with  the  rest."  And  as 
Mr.  Marshall  releases  himself  from  his  self-imposed  sentence  to 
"  four  years  of  silence"  he  perhaps  considers  himself  as  much  of 
an  authority  on  "The  New  Freedom"  as  another.  But,  to  use 
the  Louisville  Courier-JoiininVs  phrase,  the  leading  Eastern  news- 
papers have  "come  down  hke  a  thousand  o'  brick"  upon  the 
Vice-President's  recent  observations  on  wealth.  Mr.  Marshall, 
at  the  New  York  Jefferson  Day  dinner  and  on  several  occasions 
later,  warned  rich  men  that  the  growing  discontent  among  the 
poor  might  have  serious  consequences,  that  "hunger  and  a 
longing  for  happiness  are  abroad  in  the  land,"  and  that  proi)erty 
rights  are  growing  less  sacred  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
This  "going  about  the  country  outdoing  Cassandra,  Jeremiah, 
and  Theodore  in  foretelling  evil,"  occasioned  much  grave  shaking 
of  heads  in  metropolitan  sanctums,  and  the  New  York  Times  and 
Journal  of  Commerce  have  been  telling  their  readers  what  a  dread- 
£ul  calamity  it  would  be  "if  there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
Presidential  oflBee  before  the  present  term  is  over."  The 
Progressive  Evening  Mail  calls  him  a  demagog  and  a  "defamer 
of  the  American  people."  And  an  organ  of  Mr.  Marshall's  own 
party,  The  World,  declares  that  for  him  "to  give  free  rein  to  his 
tongue  to  no  purpose  but  to  stir  up  unnecessary  class  hatred  is 
to  render  a  great  disservice  to  his  party  and  the  Admin- 
istration." 

But  down  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  such  remarks  from  the  New 
York  papers  are  read  with  a  smile  by  Colonel  Watterson,  and  iu 
a  Courier-Journal  editorial  he  ventures  to  surmise — 

"that  the  Vice-President  had  no  more  thought  of  stirring  up 
class  hatred  than  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  had  last 
December  when,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  told  them  that  half  the  world  believes  them  a  lot 
of  thieves." 

So,  too,  we  find  Mr.  Marshall  protesting  that  he  has  said  noth- 
ing new  or  revolutionarj',  that  men  like  E.  H.  Garj'  and  Wayne 
■MacVeagh  have  said  the  same  things,  in  stronger  language.  In 
his  Jefferson  Day  address  the  Vice-President  asked  "thoughtless 
rich  men"  to  consider  what  would  happen  should  the  "have- 
nots"  decide  to  make  common  cause  against  the  "haves."  He 
continued: 

"Suppose  a  Governor  and  a  General  Assembly  in  the  State  of 
New  York  should  repeal  the  statute  of  descents  for  real  and 
personal  property  and  the  statute  wth  reference  to  the  making 
of  wills,  on  their  death  how  much  vested  interest  would  any 
relative  have  in  the  property  which  fell  from  their  nerveless  hands 
at  the  hour  of  dissolution?  The  right  to  inherit  and  the  right  to 
devise  are  neither  inherent  nor  constitutional,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  are  simply  privileges  given  by  the  State  to  its  citizens. 

"Let  backward-looking  and  inward-looking  men  read  the 
returns  of  the  last  election.  Let  them  put  on  masks,  go  down  into 
the  East  Side  and  hear  what  people  are  saying  about  them.  Let 
them  not  close  their  ej'es  and  dream  that  what  has  been  forever 
will  be 

"The  belief  that  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in 
this  country  has  been  supplemented  by  the  belief  that  much  of 
it  has  been  obtained  through  special  privilege,  that  it  did  not 
come  by  labor,  skill,  industry,  barter,  or  trade,  but  through 
watered  stocks  and  bonds,  through  corners  on  commodities, 
through  corruption  of  legislatures,  through  the  sale  of  impure 
foodstuffs,  through  wTecking  railroads,  through  all  the  devices 
known  to  man  whereby  the  law  is  not  abrogated  but  chloro- 
formed  

"The  backward-looking  and  inward-looking  men  maj-  be  able 
to  temporarily  check  the  onward  movement  of  the  forward- 
looking  men,  but  if  they  do  it  will  be  an  unwise  interference  and 
may  result  either  in  a  paternalistic  system  of  government  which 
can  only  endure  upon  the  basis  of  ignorance  and  serfdom  or  in 
a  socialistic  system  which  will  destroy  both  the  opportunity  and 


desire  of  man  to  exerci.se  in  the  fullest  capacity  his  natural  and 
acquired  endowments." 

Most  of  the  e.xplanations  which  Vice-President  Marshall  has 
made  in  reply  to  his  critics  are  reassert  ions  of  these  statements, 
with  constant  emphasis  on  th«'ir  being  not  personal  opinions,  but 
a  "fair  presentation"  of  the  trend  of  public  thought.  Mr. 
Marshall  does  not  believe  in  socialism.  He  merely  suggests 
"the  folly  of  educating  people,  enlarging  their  views  of  life  and 
teaching  them  to  enjoy  good  things  and  then  foreclosing  the 
door  of  opportunity  upon  them  so  that  they  cannot  enjoy  life 


INSOMNIA. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

and  obtain  those  good  things."  Two  further  declarations  of 
the  Vice-President  may  be  noted,  the  truth  of  the  first  being 
generally  denied  by  conservative  dailies,  the  second  being 
chosen  by  a  SociaHst  editor  as  containing  the  essence  of  the 
Marshall  speeches : 

"Men  of  judgment  have  exprest  to  me  the  opinion  that  were 
a  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  proposition  that  all  estates  over  SIOO.OOO 
revert  to  the  State  upon  the  death  of  the  owner — the  $100,000 
being  exempt — it  would  be  carried  two  to  one." 

"One  man  in  my  State  told  me  that  he  had  .f  100,000  and  was 
about  to  set  up  in  a  business  that  was  controlled  largely  by  a 
trust  and  that  he  was  warned  not  to  proceed.  He  had  figured 
out  the  amount  that  would  be  needed  for  his  plant,  how  much 
his  raw  material  would  cost  and  what  labor  could  be  had.  One 
of  his  own  friends  told  him  he  had  better  not  go  on;  the  trust 
would  drive  him  out  of  business." 

Mr.  Marshall's  ideas  on  inheritance  are  seriously  discust  by  a 
number  of  editors.  Some  agree  that  the  right  to  devise  and 
inherit  is  a  mere  privilege,  which  can  be  taken  away  by  the 
State  at  -wnll;  others,  with  the  New  York  World,  say  that  it  is 
"as  much  a  right  and  no  more  a  privilege  than  the  right  to  hold 
property  while  Hving."  The  New  York  Sun  and  the  Houston 
Post  argue  that  such  reversion  to  the  State  as  Mr.  Marshall 
speaks  of  would  destroy  all  incentive  to  accumulation  and 
"annihilate  human  enterprise."  Tho  it  agrees  with  Vice- 
President  Marshall  as  to  the  increase  in  socialistic  and  ultra- 
radical sentiment,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  does  not  share  his 
fear  of  the  coming  dominance  of  socialism.  It  reasons  "that 
'big  business'  is  already  awaking  and  carrying  out  the  theory 
of  Vice-President  Marshall  by  acquiring  a  very  healthy  con- 
science "  and  that  "  the  needed  reforms  and  readjustments  in 
this  country  will  come,  not  by  socialism  or  even  an  approach  of 
it,  but  through  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  working  together 
through  the  established  political  forms  already  at  their  disposal." 

But  Socialist  papers  like  the  New  York  Call  and  St.  Louis 
Labor  reply  that  the  reform  will  come  through  the  triumph  of 
sociahsm,  for  tho  the  Vice-President   is  opposed  to  socialism,  a 
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aKrioultural  futurfou  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  New  Orleans  lUca- 
yune,  in  which  we  read: 

"Thf  imwillinKiiess Df  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  permit  unrestrict>e<i  iininiiurration  of  Japanese  or  other  Asiatics 
is  too  iie«-p-seatfil  to  l)e  overcome  l>y  any  pr»<ssure  that  thu 
eastfrn  half  of  the  roimtry  may  In-  ahle  to  hring,  and  the  sooner 
the  Japanese  reahze  this  fact  the  better,  (ireatly  elated  by  the 
easy  victory  won  over  Russia,  in  a  war  which  tlie  latter  Power 
had  to  wn^v  ti.lKK)  miles  away  from  its  home  base,  the  Japanese 
are  deluding  themselves  with  tlie  notion  that  they  can  as  easily 
defeat  any  other  country.  Knowing  the  practically  defenseless 
state  of  the  Philii)pines,  they  imagine  that  this  country  can  be 
frightened  into  according  them  the  same  rights  of  residence  and 
property  ownerships  as  are  fret'ly  accorded  to  Europeans,  hence 
they  are  disposed  to  be  bumptious  and  threatening. 

"Our  (lovernment  would  make  a  serious  blunder  did  it  permit 
itself  to  be  swerved  a  single  hair's  breadth  from  its  traditional 
policy  toward  all  Orientals  by  any  amount  of  bluster  that  the 
Japanese  may  indulge  in.  The  American  people  do  not  desire 
Oriental  immigration  or  citizens  of  Asiatic  birth,  and  no  govern- 
ment would  dare  to  disregard  this  popalar  mandate." 

Native  Californian  farmers  have  assured  their  Assemblymen 
that  "the  Japs  will  do  more  harm  if  left  alone  to  the  property 
owners  of  California  than  all  the  scale,  white-fly,  or  blight  com- 
bined." Yet  the  Pacific  Coast  papers,  curiously  enough,  are 
for  the  most  part  ignoring  this  burning  topic  in  their  editorial 
columns.  The  San  Diego  Union,  it  is  true,  remarks  quietly  that 
the  Legislature  must  not  be  influenced  by  outside  pressure  or 
hysteria,  but  must  "determine  what  is  right  and  expedient  and 
act  accordingly."  Even  such  commercial  arguments  as  that  the 
pending  legislation  would  hurt  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  and 
cripple  the  Pacific  Coast's  Oriental  trade,  it  adds,  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  beside  the  mark.  To  the  San  Francisco  Post 
and  Chronicle,  howe\er,  these  arguments  seem  more  substantial. 
If  the  California  Legislature  embroils  the  whole  nation  with 
Japan,  warns  The  Post,  the  other  States  may  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fair.  It  admits,  however,  that  while  antialien  legis- 
lation should  be  avoided  at  this  session,  "it  may  be  ultimately 
advisable."     And  The  Chronicle  remarks: 

"The  fact  is  that  this  boycotting  business  can  work  both  ways. 

"And  if  California  insists  on  boycotting  aliens,  its  people  may 
expect  with  perfect  confidence  a  return  boycott  which  will  make 
us  squirm." 

The  same  paper  declares  that  "  the  Japanese  population  among 
us  is  not  increasing  or  likely  to  increase,  and  the  number  now  here 
is  not  large  enough  seriously  to  affect  any  interest."  Even  more 
outspoken  in  its  condemnation  of  the  alien  land  laws  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  urges  the  legislature  to  "go  home  at 
once"  before  it  "bankrupts  the  State,  destroys  its  credit,  closes 
its  factories,  ruins  its  farmers,  deprives  its  workers  of  their  jobs, 
pensions  mothers-in-law,  involves  the  nation  in  a  war  with 
Japan,  and  makes  California  an  object  of  derision  from  Bangor 
to  New  Orleans."  "If  California  insists  on  her  right  to  legislate 
against  the  Japanese,"  remarks  the  Portland  Oregonian,  "then  if 
any  fighting  shall  result,  let  California  do  it,  while  the  other 
States  look  on."  "It  is  time  for  California  to  realize  that  it  is 
part  of  the  United  States — a  fact  involving  responsibilities  as  well 
as  privileges,"  admonishes  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "We  beUeve 
out  our  way  that  California's  proposed  anti-Japanese  legislation 
is  unnecessary  and  unfair,"  says  Mr.  Hilton  W.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News.  "There  might  be  some 
consolation  in  a  war  with  Japan;  California  would  probably  get 
what  is  coming  to  it,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader  sardonically. 
And  the  Florida  Times-Union  remarks  gloomily:  "It  seems  not 
at  all  improbabls  that  California  will  force  the  United  States 
into  a  war  with  Japan  for  a  cause  for  which  not  10  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  this  country  feel  any  sympathy." 

Altogether,  thinks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democral,  the  Japanese 
issue  confronts  the  Wilson  Administration  with  a  more  formid- 


able aspect  than  it  wore  when  encountered  by  either  President 
Roosevelt  or  President  Taft;  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
we  read: 

"It  must  be  hoped,  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  that  some 
way  will  be  found  of  ".saving  the  face'  of  the  Japatiest-  and  of 
allaying  their  irritation,  but  no  student  of  the  situation  can  doubt 
that  it  contains  the  seeds  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  which  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  occur  and  which  may  i)e  precipitated 
when  it  is  least  looked  for." 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  SCUTARI 

WHATEVER  PERIL  to  the  peace  of  Europe  may  come 
from  Montenegro's  capture  of  Scutari  in  defiance  of 
the  Powers,  the  American  press,  at  least,  feel  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  their  frank  admiration  for  the  doughty 
mountaineers  and  their  king.  America  was  represented  in  the 
trenches  before  Scutari  by  "whole  battalions  of  American  rifle- 
men"— Montenegrins  living  here  who  went  home  for  the  war — 
says  one  well-informed  writer,  and  all  the  Allies,  in  fact,  were 
heavilj'  reenforced  from  this  country.  With  our  recruits  went 
our  sympathies,  it  would  seem.  King  Nicholas  comes  in  for 
many  warm  tributes.  "We  have  merely  retaken  our  own,"  he 
said  after  the  recapture  of  the  town  the  Turks  took  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America,  "and  we  will  hold  Scutari  against  the 
Powers  as  courageously  as  we  fought  against  the  Turks."  In 
February  he  said  to  a  New  York  World  correspondent : 

"I  and  my  subjects  are  determined  to  take  Scutari  and  to 
keep  it.  I  am  an  old  man  and  this  has  been  my  life's  object. 
Scutari  was  ours  before  the  Turks  took  it  from  us  by  force  of 
numbers  300  years  ago.     Scutari  will  be  my  capital  in  the  future. 

"If  the  great  Powers  try  to  prevent  us  from  taking  Scutari^ 
and  keeping  it — we  shall  resist  so  long  as  one  Montenegrin  re- 
mains to  fight.  So  if  they  do  try,  a  European  war  is  unavoidable." 

Austria  may  compel  Nicholas  to  give  up  his  prize,  but  the 
feeling  of  his  people  may  be  judged  from  these  words  of  ex- 
Premier  Miyuskoviteh,  printed  in  the  Paris  Matin: 

"We  are  now  told  that  Austria  intends  to  take  it  from  us.  If 
Europe  permits  her  to  do  this  she  will  have  to  take  it  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  all  our  male  population.  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  King  Nicholas,  even  if  he  were  willing,  to  bow  before  the  de- 
cision of  the  Powers;  the  Montenegrin  people  and  army  would 
oppose  such  a  course  as  one  man. 

"Let  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  judge  between  the  attitude 
of  our  poor  little  country  and  that  of  the  six  great  European 
Powers." 

The  defiance  of  all  Europe  by  this  handful  of  Balkan  high- 
landers  brings  the  following  praise  from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"It  has  been  a  spectacle  for  gods  and  men  to  see  the  embattled 
fleets  of  the  great  Powers  alined  in  the  Adriatic  blockading  the 
Montenegrin  coast,  dictating  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Scutari 
and  threatening  dire  penalties  if  the  mandate  were  not  obej^ed; 
while  Nicholas  and  his  troops  on  the  rocky  heights  above  have 
ignored  them  and  only  persisted  the  more  resolutely  in  siege  and 
storm.  Why  not,  indeed?  Why  had  not  the  Montenegrins  the 
same  right  to  take  Scutari,  if  they  could,  that  the  Germans  had 
to  take  Metz,  or  the  Japanese  Port  Arthur?  Their  right  was 
the  more  confirmed  because  it  was  known  that  the  only  reason 
for  disputing  it  was  Austria's  sordid  desire  to  keep  Montenegro 
and  Servia  crippled  and  hampered  by  maintaining  an  Austro- 
Albanian  fortress  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  mountain  state. 

"Now,  having  achieved  his  splendid  undertaking,  suppose  that 
Nicholas  says  with  MacMahon,  'here  1  am;  here  I  stay'  ?  What 
will  the  Powers  do  about  it?  Will  the  Concert  of  Europe  go  to 
war  against  a  state  with  only  two-thirds  the  area  of  Connecticut, 
and  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  latter's  population,  to  coerce 
it  into  the  relinquishment  of  one  of  the  most  primary  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  states,  its  title  to  which  it  has  established  with  a 
sacrifice  and  a  heroism  seldom  paralleled  in  history?  We  should 
greatly  doubt  if  all  or  a  majority  of  the  great  Powers  would  thus 
play  the  subservient  monkey  for  the  raking  out  of  Hapsburg 
chestnuts." 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENT'S  "NEW  FREEDOM'' 

y^MID  THE  CRASH  of  precedents  that  are  being  brokea 
/-\  these  days,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the 
-^  -^  ancient  rule  that  'little  Vice-Presidents  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard'  very  properly  goes  down  with  the  rest."  And  as 
Mr.  Marshall  releases  himself  from  his  self-imposed  sentence  to 
"  four  years  of  silence"  he  perhaps  considers  himself  as  much  of 
an  authority  on  "The  New  Freedom"  as  another.  But,  to  use 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal's  phrase,  the  leading  Eastern  news- 
papers have  "come  down  hke  a  thousand  o'  brick"  u|)on  the 
Vice-President's  recent  observations  on  wealth.  Mr.  Marshall, 
at  the  New  York  Jefferson  Day  dinner  and  on  several  occasions 
later,  warned  rich  men  that  the  growing  discontent  among  the 
poor  might  have  serious  consequences,  that  "hunger  and  a 
longing  for  happiness  are  abroad  in  the  land,"  and  that  property 
rights  are  growing  less  sacred  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
This  "going  about  the  country  outdoing  Cassandra,  Jeremiah, 
and  Theodore  in  foretelling  evil,"  occasioned  much  grave  shaking 
of  heads  in  metropolitan  sanctums,  and  the  New  York  Times  and 
Journal  of  Commerce  have  been  telling  their  readers  what  a  dread- 
£ul  calamity  it  would  be  "if  there  should  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
Presidential  office  before  the  present  term  is  over."  The 
Progressive  Evening  Mail  calls  him  a  demagog  and  a  "defamer 
of  the  American  people."  And  an  organ  of  Mr.  Marshall's  own 
party,  The  World,  declares  that  for  him  "to  give  free  rein  to  his 
tongue  to  no  purpose  but  to  stir  up  unnecessary  class  hatred  is 
to  render  a  great  disservice  to  his  party  and  the  Admin- 
istration." 

But  down  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  such  remarks  from  the  New 
York  papers  are  read  with  a  smile  by  Colonel  Watterson,  and  iu 
a  Courier-Journal  editorial  he  ventures  to  surmise — 

"that  the  Vice-President  had  no  more  thought  of  stirring  up 
«lass  hatred  than  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  had  last 
December  when,  addressing  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  told  them  that  half  the  world  beUeves  them  a  lot 
of  thieves." 

So,  too,  we  find  Mr.  Marshall  protesting  that  he  has  safd  noth- 
ing new  or  revolutionarj-,  that  men  like  E.  H.  Garj'  and  Wayne 
■MacVeagh  have  said  the  same  things,  in  stronger  language.  In 
his  Jefferson  Day  address  the  Vice-President  asked  "thoughtless 
rich  men"  to  consider  what  would  happen  should  the  "have- 
nots"  decide  to  make  common  cause  against  the  "haves."  He 
continued: 

"Suppose  a  Governor  and  a  General  Assembly  in  the  State  of 
New  York  should  repeal  the  statute  of  descents  for  real  and 
personal  property  and  the  statute  with  reference  to  the  making 
of  wills,  on  their  death  how  much  vested  interest  would  any 
relative  have  in  the  property  which  fell  from  their  nerveless  hands 
at  the  hour  of  dissolution?  The  right  to  inherit  and  the  right  to 
devise  are  neither  inherent  nor  constitutional,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  are  simply  privileges  given  by  the  State  to  its  citizens. 

"Let  backward-looking  and  inward-looking  men  read  the 
returns  of  the  last  election.  Let  them  put  on  masks,  go  down  into 
the  East  Side  and  hear  what  people  are  saying  about  them.  Let 
them  not  close  their  ejes  and  dream  that  what  has  been  forever 
will  be 

"The  belief  that  there  is  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in 
this  country  has  been  supplemented  by  the  belief  that  much  of 
it  has  been  obtained  through  special  privnlege,  that  it  did  not 
come  by  labor,  skill,  industry,  barter,  or  trade,  but  through 
watered  stocks  and  bonds,  through  corners  on  commodities, 
through  corruption  of  legislatures,  through  the  sale  of  impure 
foodstuffs,  through  wrecking  railroads,  through  all  the  devices 
known  to  man  whereby  the  law  is  not  abrogated  but  chloro- 
formed  

"The  backward-looking  and  inward-looking  men  maj'  be  able 
to  temporarily  check  the  onward  movement  of  the  forward- 
looking  men,  but  if  they  do  it  will  be  an  unwise  interference  and 
may  result  either  in  a  paternalistic  system  of  government  which 
can  only  endure  upon  the  basis  of  ignorance  and  serfdom  or  in 
a  socialistic  system  which  will  destroj-  both  the  opportunity  and 


desire  of  man  to  e.vercise  in  the  fullest  capacity  his  natural  and 
acquired  endowments." 

Most  of  the  explanations  which  Vice-President  Marshall  has 
made  in  reply  to  his  critics  are  reassertions  of  these  statements, 
with  constant  emphasis  on  their  being  not  personal  opinions,  but 
a  "fair  presentation"  of  the  trend  of  public  thought.  Mr. 
Marshall  does  not  believe  in  socialism.  He  merely  suggests 
"the  folly  of  educating  people,  enlarging  their  views  of  life  and 
teaching  them  to  enjoy  good  things  and  then  foreclosing  the 
door  of  opportunity  upon  them  so  that  they  cannot  enjoy  life 


INSOMNIA. 

— Harding  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

and  obtain  those  good  things."  Two  further  declarations  of 
the  Vice-President  may  be  noted,  the  truth  of  the  first  being 
generally  denied  by  conservative  dailies,  the  second  being 
chosen  by  a  Socialist  editor  as  containing  the  essence  of  the 
Marshall  speeches: 

"Men  of  judgment  have  exprest  to  me  the  opinion  that  were 
a  vote  to  be  taken  on  the  proposition  that  all  estates  over  SIOO.OOO 
revert  to  the  State  upon  the  death  of  the  owner — the  $100,000 
being  exempt — it  would  be  carried  two  to  one." 

"One  man  in  my  State  told  me  that  he  had  .$100,000  and  was 
about  to  set  up  in  a  business  that  was  controlled  largely  by  a 
trust  and  that  he  was  warned  not  to  proceed.  He  had  figured 
out  the  amount  that  would  be  needed  for  his  plant,  how  much 
his  raw  material  would  cost  and  what  labor  could  be  had.  One 
of  his  own  friends  told  him  he  had  better  not  go  on;  the  trust 
would  drive  him  out  of  business." 

Mr.  Marshall's  ideas  on  inheritance  are  seriously  discust  by  a 
number  of  editors.  Some  agree  that  the  right  to  devise  and 
inherit  is  a  mere  privilege,  which  can  be  taken  away  by  the 
State  at  will;  others,  with  the  New  York  World,  say  that  it  is 
"as  much  a  right  and  no  more  a  privilege  than  the  right  to  hold 
property  while  Hving."  The  New  York  Sun  and  the  Houston 
Post  argue  that  such  reversion  to  the  State  as  Mr.  Marshall 
speaks  of  would  destroy  all  incentive  to  accumulation  and 
"annihilate  human  enterprise."  Tho  it  agrees  with  Vice- 
President  Marshall  as  to  the  increase  in  socialistic  and  ultra- 
radical sentiment,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  does  not  share  his 
fear  of  the  coming  dominance  of  socialism.  It  reasons  "that 
'  big  business '  is  already  awaking  and  carrying  out  the  theory 
of  Vice-President  Marshall  by  acquiring  a  very  healthy  con- 
science "  and  that  "  the  needed  reforms  and  readjustments  in 
this  country  will  come,  not  by  socialism  or  even  an  approach  of 
it,  but  through  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  working  together 
through  the  established  political  forms  already  at  their  disposal." 

But  Socialist  papers  like  the  New  York  Call  and  St.  Louis 
Labor  reply  that  the  reform  will  come  through  the  triumph  of 
sociaUsm,  for  tho  the  Vice-President  is  opposed  to  socialism,  a 
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THE  ANXIOUS  SEAT. 

— Murphy  In  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


'■  PRISONEK,  HAVE  YOU  ANYTHING  TO  SAY  BEFORE  SENTENCE  IS  PASSED  7' 

— Donabey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


SAD   FATE    OF    OUR   "BEST   TARIFF." 


million  voters  "are  sternly  set  for  it."  And  the  St.  Louis  paper 
rather  pities  Mr.  Marshall  and  sees  only  futility  in  his  "cry  of 
despair" — 

"In  going  to  New  York  and  making  his  sensational  speech 
there,  Vice-President  Marshall  thought  he  could  whip  the  lions 
of  capitalism  into  line  and  permit  the  Wilson  Administration  to 
carry  out  some  of  its  campaign  promises.  However,  the  lions 
of  capitalism  will  not  even  get  up  in  their  den  and  take  notice 
of  Mr.  Marshall.     They  will  have  a  smile  of  pity  for  him." 


THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

THE  CHIEF  CONCERN  of  the  Democratic  tariff  re- 
\'isers,  according  to  Mr.  Underwood,  is  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  consumer,  and  it  seems  to  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  that  "a  tariff  debate  which  promises  to  end  in 
real  benefits  to  the  consumer  is  a  novelty  to  the  present  genera- 
tion." Whether  the  new  schedules  will  actually  bring  any 
rehef,  however,  the  future  alone  will  tell.  Protectionists  have 
their  doubts  about  it.  The  feeling  of  the  New  York  Press 
(Prog.),  for  instance,  is  that  "we  should  rather  have  all  the 
American  people  employed  and  able,  out  of  their  wages,  to  buy 
their  bread  and  butter,  high  cost  or  low  cost,  than  for  a  part  of 
them  to  be  at  work  and  getting  their  bread  and  butter  for  less 
than  before,  with  another  part  out  of  work  and  getting  no  bread 
and  butter  at  all."  But  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
another  Progressive  daily,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  looking  over 
the  result  of  Democratic  labors,  asserts,  without  reservation, 
that  the  "free  market  basket"  is  provided  beyond  question  by 
the  Wilson-Underwood  Tariff  Bill.  President  Wilson's  insis- 
tence upon  future  free  sugar  and  present  free  wool  is  considered 
due  to'  his  concern  over  the  cost  of  living.  He  is  said  to  believe 
that  the  consumer  will  feel  the  sugar  tariff  reduction  at  once, 
and  free  wool  is  thought  by  many  friends  of  the  bill  to  mean 
cheaper  clothes  and  cheaper  blankets  in  a  few  months,  altho 
these  statements  are  not  accepted  by  many  authorities  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the  articles  concerned.  Sugar  is 
not  alone  among  the  foods  which  are  to  be  made  cheaper.  There 
have  been  "free  breakfast  tables"  in  previous  tariff  bills,  but 
Mr.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  who  represents  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune in  the  capital,  finds  after  an  examination  of  the  agricultural 


schedules  "that  the  American  citizen  hereafter  can  eat  for  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dinner  food  which  will  not  bear  a  cent  of  duty." 
Just  as  an  indication  of  what  he  means  he  mentions  several  ar- 
ticles taxed  under  the  existing  Payne  Tariff,  but  now  to  go  on 
the  free  Ust.     There  is  oatmeal,  which,  he  says, 

"under  the  existing  law  pays  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound;  bacon  and 
hams,  4  cents  a  pound;  fresh  meats,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
milk,  2  cents  a  gallon;  cream,  5  cents  a  gallon;  condensed  milk, 
2  cents  a  pound;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel  of  60  pounds;  lard, 
IJ^  cents  a  pound;  corn,  15  cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds;  corn- 
meal,  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds." 

Then  there  is  the  list  of  grains  upon  which  the  duties  are  cut 
down,  and  the  fruits  and  nuts  which  are  likewise  affected.  The 
lemon  duty,  for  instance,  is  reduced  from  69  to  24  per  cent. 
Other  important  food  articles  to  which  Mr.  O'Laughlin  calls 
Chicago  consumers'  attention  are  the  following,  which  will 
now  pay  only  about  half  the  present  duties:  Macaroni,  butter 
and  cheese,  beans,  beets,  pickles,  eggs,  honey,  peas,  poultry,  and 
vinegar. 

Now,  among  the  Democrats  who  will  support  the  bill  are 
many  members  who  must  face  disappointed  constituents  in- 
terested in  industries  likely  to  be  unfavorably  affected.  But 
their  point  of  view,  says  Chairman  Underwood,  in  his  speech 
introducing  the  measure  bearing  his  name,  has  hitherto  been 
national.  To  quote  certain  notable  paragraphs  from  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce's  report  of  this  authoritative  utter- 
ance, which  the  New  York  World  calls  by  far  the  ablest  ever 
delivered  by  Mr.  Underwood: 

"The  real  question  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  consumer,  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  rights 
of  the  manufacturers  are  secondary  to  the  rights  of  the  great 
American  consuming  public. 

"Now  the  main  reason  why  a  revision  of  these  customs  duties 
was  demanded  was  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  since 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Law.  All  commodities  have  in- 
creased an  average  of  46  per  cent,  since  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Law.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  whole  increase  is 
due  to  the  tariff,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  increase  has  grown  out  of  abnormal  protection. 

"I  want  to  say  that  tho  we  hav^  reduced  the  tariff  in  favor 
of  the  consumer,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  it  will  immedi- 
ately reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  But  there  is  one  law 
we  can  point  to— the  law  of  supply  and  demand.     Retailers 
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"TOSS  IT  ABOARD.    HAVEX'T   TIME   TO  STOP." 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF. 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


OPPOSITE    VIEWS    OF    THE    NEW    TARIFF. 


have  goods  on  their  shelves  bought  under  protection  duties. 
The  merchant  will  not  buy  more  goods  until  he  has  sold  these. 
But  I  do  believe  that  when  the  present  stocks  of  goods  are  sold 
and  this  bill  becomes  efifective,  the  American  people  will  receive 
a  real  reduction  in  the  necessities  of  life. 

"The  cry  has  always  been  made  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
reduce  duties  that  it  will  impair  industries.  The  greatest  im- 
pairments of  industries  have  been  the  shackles  of  protection, 
fastened  like  barnacles  to  the  ship  of  industry.  This  has  pre- 
vented our  merchants  from  going  abroad  with  their  wares.  It 
has  stifled  energy;  it  has  put  a  premium  on  incompetency.  We 
find  that  industries  highly  protected  are  running  with  equip- 
ment sixty  years  old.  These  enterprises  are  running  uneconom- 
ically,  and  are  asking  the  American  people  to  pay  them  tribute 
on  their  ancient  factories." 

■  In  the  report  of  the  Waj-s  and  Means  Committee,  presented 
with  the  Underwood  Bill,  the  old  tariff  system  is  characterized, 
according  to  the  New  York  World's  summary,  as  "the  basis 
upon  which  many  economically  impossible  combinations  have 
been  constructed"  and  these  combinations  along  with  many 
collateral  causes  have  brought  about  an  artificial  inflation  of 
prices,  while  the  consumer  has  been  paying  "an  unjust  and 
improper  tax."  The  passage  of  the  Democratic  measure  means 
not  onl}-  a  new  basis  of  taxation,  "an  altogether  new  fiscal  sys- 
tem," but  likewise  "a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hving  that  will 
come  gradually,  but  surely,  as  the  new  economic  era  asserts 
itself."  With  this  report  are  published  certain  figures  upon 
which  some  of  the  foregoing  statements  from  Mr.  Underwood 
are  apparentlj-  based.     As  The  World  summarizes  them: 

"There  has  been  an  increase  of  93.2  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  farm  products  between  1897  [the  year  of  the  Dingley  Tariff] 
and  1913;  food  has  increased  46  per  cent.,  clothing  35,  metals 
and  implements  48,  drugs  and  chemicals  23,  house-furnishing 
goods  24.  miscellaneous  44  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
all  commodities  has  been  46.7  per  cent. 

"Then  follows  a  list  of  226  trusts  which  were  formed  in  these 
years,  with  a  list  of  the  number  of  plants  controlled  and  their 
capitahzation." 

The  debate  over  sugar  and  wool  hinges  on  the  question 
whether  the  gain  to  the  consumer  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
loss  to  the  producer.  Upholders  of  each  end  of  the  argument 
were  quoted  in  these  columns  last  week.  In  both  cases  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  will 
drop.     But  will  the  difference  simply  swell  the  pockets  of  the 


manufacturer  and  the  dealer,  or  will  it,  at  least  in  part,  be  re- 
flected in  our  grocery  and  clothing  bills?  This  must  be  left  to 
the  further  discussion  which  is  bound  to  come  in  Congress  and 
in  the  press  before  the  Underwood  Bill  reaches  President  Wilson. 
But  just  to  show  how  far  apart  the  debaters  are,  we  first  quote 
a  Southern  Democratic  editor,  then  a  sugar  trade  authority. 

Taking  as  correct  the  New  York  Globe's  (Ind.)  estimate  that 
free  sugar  and  free  wool  together  "theoretically  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2.20  per  capita  in  the  annual  cost  of  living,"  the  Macon 
Telegraph  remarks  that 

"a  poor  struggling  family  of  five  would  save  $8  on  sugar  and 
$3  on  wool,  or  Sll  annually,  and  would  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity. And  a  saving  of  §198,000,000  annually  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  is  not  a  trifling  matter." 

But  Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer,  who  is  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Sugar  Beet  Industry,  saj-s  in  concluding  a  statement 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Those  who  figure  that  the  refiners  advocate  free  sugar  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  people  cheaper  sugar  are  counting 
without  their  host.  While  free  sugar  would  give  the  refiners 
the  power  to  reduce  prices  to  a  lower  figure  than  could  be  met 
by  the  domestic  producers,  this  power  need  be  exercised  only 
long  enough  to  drive  the  home  producers  out  of  business,  when 
the  refiners,  having  gained  their  coveted  monopoly,  could  sell 
sugar  at  the  old  price  and  pocket  the  extra  S52,000,000  a  year, 
which  now  helps  to  run  the  Federal  Government." 

There  are  certain  other  "vulnerable  spots"  in  the  Under- 
wood Bill  which  seem  "quite  indefensible"  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  This  paper  objects  to  "the  discrimina- 
tion against  foreign  shipping  or  the  disguised  subsidj-  to  Amer- 
ican shipping,  concealed  in  the  proposed  'discount'  of  5  per 
cent,  on  all  duties  upon  goods  imported  in  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  wholly  by  its  citizens."  But  the  aver- 
age reader,  perhaps,  \vill  have  more  interest  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce's  protest  against  "retaining  duties  oil  certain  grainsi 
including  wheat,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  remo\ing  them  en- 
tirely from  the  cereal  food  products  derived  from  these  gains." 
This,  it  argues,  will  hurt  our  millers,  "will  be  of  no  benefit  to 
American  farmers,  and  the  duty  on  wheat  and  oats  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  cereal  foods  as  surelj^  as  if  it  were  levied  directly 
upon  them." 
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WHAT  THR    RAILWAY   FIREMEN    WIN 

HKJHKU  \VA(!iIS  and  U'tttT  workiuK  r-oiulitions  are 
assurt-il  I'V  th»'  award  i»f  the  board  of  arl>itrati(»n  in 
ih«-  dispute  betw«H'n  the  litty-four  Kastern  railroads  and 
their  31,(RX)  firemen.  ."It  is  the  most  important  labor  dispute 
ever  arbitrated  under  the  Erdman  Act,"  says  the  Evening  Sun, 
Nshieh  has  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  in  this  orderly  process.  The  fact  that  the  board's 
decision,  favorable  as  it  is  to  the  firemen,  is  also  unanimous, 
incites  this  newspaper  to  point  out  the  lesson  of  the  folly  and 
waste  of  strikes  as  apainst  the  fair  and  intelligent  conduct  of 
matters  debatable  before  the  arbitration  board  as  a  court  of  last 
resort.  Tlie  public  has  been  saved  the  privation  and  loss  that 
must  have  resulted  from  a  strike  on  all  the  railway  lines  of  the 
East.  The  roads  and  their  employees  have  just  so  much  more 
to  their  credit  in  wages  and  dividends;  and  the  good  example 
of  such  a  termination  to  a  most  serious  dispute  has  "a  value 
hardly  to  be  exaggerated." 

The  three  members  of  the  board,  Judge  W.  L.  Chambers, 
Vice-President  W.  W.  .A.tterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  Vict -President  Albert  Phillips,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  are  unanimous  in  a  decision  that 
affects  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  an  increase  in  the  dailj'  wage  of  firemen, 
the  award  establishes  a  uniform  scale  of  wage  for  the  same  class 
of  workmen  on  all  the  roads  in\olved  in  the  case.  The  award 
takes  effect  from  May  4,  1913,  altho  the  firemen's  demand  was 
that  it  should  be  made  retroactive,  as  of  date  July  1,  1912. 

Estimates  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  wage  scale  of  the 
firemen  vary.  The  New  York  World  quotes  ex-Judge  Cham- 
bers, Chairman  of  the  Arbitration  Board,  as  placing  it  at  "an 
average  estimated  at  6  to  12  per  cent,"  and  the  same  news- 
paper relates  that  "a  prominent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  official, 
after  going  over  the  aAvard,  said  he  did  not  believe  the  net  flat 
rate  wage  advance  would  exceed  an  average  of  8  per  cent.,  and 
might  not  exceed  6  per  cent." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  cites  an  estimate  of  $4,000,000 
increase  in  annual  expenses  to  the  roads,  about  the  same  amount 
as  was  entailed  by  the  engineers'  strike,  and  it  hints  that  the 
public  will  be  asked  to  foot  the  bill: 

' '  Whether  these  incidents  are  to  be  followed  by  similar  move- 
ments affecting  other  departments  of  the  railway  service  is  a 
question  for  the  future;  but  in  any  case  the  idea  of  a  revision 
of  railway  rates  to  correspond  to  increased  expenses,  prominently 
put  forward  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  checked  by  the  vigorous 
interposition  of  Attorney-General  Wiekersham,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  suggested  afresh  by  these  developments." 


A  similar  idea  is  put  forward  by  the  New  York  .S'(i;<.  which 
brings  up  and  dismisses  other  sources  of  revenue  as  impracticable 
and  concludes  that: 

■"increased  rates,  putting  on  the  public  the  new  burden,  are 
the  sole  refuge  of  the  railroa<ls,  and  the  nw^essity  for  these  will 
soon  be  apparent  even  to  the  shipping  community  itself." 

Yet  public  sympathy,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  seems 
to  be  with  the  men  who  have  afiquired  a  "habit  of  \'ictory," 
while  the  railroads  have  acquired  a  "habit  of  defeat."     So  that^ 

"It  would  seem  that  the  increase  of  wages  must  go  on  until 
public  opinion  changes  through  an  alteration  of  the  point  of  view 
developed  by  the  demonstration  of  the  effect  upon  users  of 
railways.  In  that  case  the  railway  outlook  is  disturbing,  unless 
perhaps  these  awards  by  public  bodies  may  supply  a  basis  for 
advancing  rates." 

Some  new  method  of  settling  these  disputes  is  needed,  thinks 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  criticizes  the  arbi- 
tration system  sharply: 

"The  awards  are  determined  by  expediency  rather  than  jus- 
tice or  equity,  and  are  the  fruit  of  coercion  rather  than  a  sense 
of  right.  There  is  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  for  a  fixt 
period,  but  nothing  is  finally  settled.  Trouble  is  not  perma- 
nently averted.  There  is  need  of  a  system  of  proceeding  more 
judicial  in  character  and  more  authoritative  in  effect,  where  the 
parties  will  have  an  equal  chance  for  justice  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  public  will  be  duly  regarded." 

"Amend  the  Erdman  Act,"  says  the  New  York  World,  and 
gives  its  reason : 

"It  is  absurd  that  arbitrators  should  be  named  in  any  such 
case  because  of  their  personal  bias.  Yet  that  is  exactly  the 
situation  which  the  Erdman  Act  creates  by  giving  to  each  side 
the  selection  of  one  member  of  the  arbitration  commission.  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  the  balance  of  power  should  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual  who  must  resist  the  pressure  borne 
upon  him  by  the  opposing  interests  of  his  associates." 

Emendation  is  suggested,  too,  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Arbitration  is  a  long  and  costly  process.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  it  in  a  year.  Nor  should  the  public  be  suc- 
jeeted  to  the  uncertainties  arising  from  disputes  between  the 
public  carriers  and  their  employees  every  twelve  months,  as  is 
now  possible.  An  award  should  be  made  binding  for  at  least 
three  years." 

The  statement  of  President  Carter,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  by  telegraph  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  may  be  cited  as  the  judgment  of  that  organiza- 
tion on  the  award : 

"The  decision  is  a  fair  one,  and  perhaps  the  increase  in  wages 
is  as  great  as  could  be  expected  under  arbitration." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Talk  about  the  eternal  fltne.ss  of  things,  Japan's  new  minister  of  finance 
is  Baron  Takah-castii. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Another  strange  event  must  be  chronicled  for  1913.  A  president  of 
Honduras  has  died  a  natural  death. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carnegie  could  be  persuaded  to  build  embassy  and  legation 
buildings  for  our  frugal  government. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Mr.  Hammeusteix  wants  to  give  opera  again.  Possibly  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  an  Ambassadorship. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Woman's  place  in  the  world  seems  to  have  been  fixt  by  the  suffrage 
movement.     It's  on  the  first  page. — Detroit  iVeu'S. 

As  interpreted  by  the  Democratic  party  free  wool  means  more  clothes 
for  New  York  and  less  food  for  Wyoming. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

It  would  be  less  of  a  joke  to  any  American  State  in  stirring  up  war  if 
it  had  to  do  all  the  fighting  itself. — New  York  World. 

In  Paris  a  newspaper  is  being  printed  on  thin  sheets  of  dough,  so  that 
it  can  be  eaten  after  it  has  been  read.  Evidently  the  real  Literary  Digest. 
— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

So  far,  all  that  Colonel  Harvey  and  Colonel  Watterson  have  got  out 
of  the  new  Administration  are  some  new  pictures  for  their  papers,  and  some 
fresh  texts  for  editorials. — Dallas  News. 


President  Huerta  says  that  Mexico  "will  soon  settle  down  to  its 
normal  condition."     Is  the  prospect  as  bad  as  that? — New  York  Mail. 

It  must  be  rather  disconcerting  to  Democracy  to  have  the  tariff  bill 
Indorsed  so  enthusiastically  by  Europe  — Boston  Transcript 

President  Wilson  has  a  remarkable  memory.  He  is  still  keeping  in 
mind  the  promises  he  made  six  months  back. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

If  the  militants  scorn  roast  beef,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  have  any 
respect  for  the  Bank  of  England'? — New  York  Tribune. 

Of  course.  President  Wilson  is  the  man  who  put  the  dent  in  precedent. — 
Greenwood  Journal. 

New  York  understands  her  own  needs.  Her  new  court-house  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. — Boston  Herald. 

Revising  the  tariff  may  not  make  living  cheaper,  but  it  makes  life  more 
interesting. —  Washington  Star. 

It  will  go  hard  with  Post-Impressionism,  now  that  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  is  aroused. — New  York  Tribune. 

One  feature  of  this  wool  schedule  is  that  it  may  make  it  somewhat  less 
profitable  for  wolves  to  deal  in  sheep's  clothing. — Hartford  Times. 

One  harmless  summer  amusement  seems  destined  to  be  that  of  pre- 
dicting the  death  of  the  Progressive  party. — Toledo  Blade. 
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ENGLAND  ON  OUR  NEW  TARIFF  BILL 


No  SUCH  JOY  is  apparent  in  the  English  press  as  eritics 
of  the  new  Tariff  Bill  have  led  us  to  U)ok  U)r.  Predic- 
tions that  our  laetories  will  emigrate  to  England  would 
make  a  strong  article,  hut  the  English  papers  are  not  making 
any  such  forecasts.  Instead,  we  find  the  expectation  voiced 
by  some  that  lower  tariffs  will  turn  America  into  a  great  exporting 
country,  threatening  Britain's 
place  in  the  world's  trade.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  economists 
in  England  is  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza 
Money,  M.P.,  who  has  had  much 
influence  in  reforming  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns  and  is  a  prolific 
writer  on  economics.  He  con- 
tributes an  article  to  the  London 
Daily  News  in  which  he  bids  the 
free-traders  to  moderate  their 
transports  over  the  Underwood 
Bill.     Thus  we  read: 


Cousin  Joxathax- 


JOHN  Bull- 


Ditto  here! ' 


"I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many 
people  hastily  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  America's  move 
toward  free  trade  is  a  magnifi- 
cent thing  for  British  exporters. 
It  is  a  conclusion  of  a  very  crude 

character,  and  those  who  have  arrived  at  it  show  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  respective  parts  which  British  free  trade  and 
American  high  protection  have  played  in  building  up  British 
exports.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  well  understood  and  exprest 
by  ISIr.  Underwood,  Chairmairof  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  in  his  statement  which  accompanied  the  new 
Democratic  tariff.  'The  future  growth  of  our  (American)  great 
industries  lies  beyond  the  seas,'  said  Mr.  Underwood,  and  he 
argues  that  the  reformed  tariff  will  fit  the  American  manufacturer 
to  capture  the  world's  markets." 

England  has  hitherto  exported  twice  as  much  as  America,  and 
why,  he  asks.  Protection  has  created  "artificially  high  prices" 
in  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tured articles,  so  that  "America 
is  handicapped  in  competing 
with  European  manufacturers." 
The  consequences  of  the  Under- 
wood Bill  are  thus  outlined  in 
their  effect  on  English  industries: 


This  opinion  is  shared  by  the  London  Saturday  Review,  which 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  provisions  and  tendency  of  the  bill, 
and  proceeds : 

"How  about  foreign  competition"?  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  lower  tariffs  on  European  trade,  and  on  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Australia''    So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  we 

are  not  sanguine  that  any  ma- 
terial advantage  will  accrue  to 
our  trade.  Formerly  the  tariff 
was  excessive;  the  reductions  will 
still  leave  it  effective  to  bar  any 
considerable  incrf«,se  in  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactures.  The 
drastic  outs  in  the  wool  schedule 
may  stimulate  some  new  trade 
from  the  Bradford  area;  but 
when  we  note  that  the  largest 
reductions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
yarns,  and  progressively  smaller 
reductions  in  the  more  fully  fin- 
ished categories  of  manufactured 
cloths,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that,  as  Avith  Germany,  an  in- 
creased importation  of  yarns  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  serious  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  of  cloths. 
The  reductions  are  not  designed  to 
aid  Bradford,  but  New  England." 


NOT  WANTED. 

"  You're  not  wanted  here— git! 


—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


"If  the  new  Democratic  tariff 
becomes  law,  the  handicap  of  the 
American  exporter  will  be  partly 
removed.  Many  important  ma- 
terials will  be  put  on  the  free  list, 
and  the  dutj'  on  others  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  That  will  make 
a  world  of  difference  to  American 
competition,  and  it  will  not  make 
it  easier,  but  in  some  cases  more 
difficult,  for  the  British  manufac- 
turer to  enter  the  American 
market.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  certain  cases  our  exporters  will 
find  an  immediate  advantage, 
but  let  no  one  imagine  that  in 

the  long  run  the  breaking-down  of  the  American  tariff  barrier, 
if  it  eventually  proves  to  be  that,  will  help  to  expand  British 
trade.  On  the  contrary,  regarding  the  markets  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  Amei'ican  exporter  will  be  assisted  to  a  larger 
share  of  it,  and  we  will  lose  part  of  what  we  should  have  had  if 
American  high  protection  had  remained." 


TWO  SPIDERS  and  A  FLY. 

The  Fly  (who  has  invested  capital  and  interest  in  American  securities 
to  avoid  the  British  Income-Tax  Spiderl— "  Ha  !  You  can't  get  at  me 
here — tliere's  no  Income-Tax  Spider  on  tliis  side  !  " 

The  New  Democr.\t  Spider  (U.  S.  A.) — •  Isn't  there?    Don't  you 


Some  advantage  will,  however,  accrue  to  Canada,  continues 
this  paper: 

"Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  proposed  free  importation  of  corn  and  meat,  and  the 
large  reductions  in  the  principal  farm  and  forest  products.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  tariff  is  the  fullest  justification  of  Canada's 
determined  refusal  two  years  ago  to  indorse  the  reciprocity 
policy  favored  by  the  Laurier  Government.  Practically-  all  that 
was  then  offered  by  the  United  States  in  return  for  material 
concessions  and  political  sacrifices  by  Canada  is  now  offered 
free.  Mr.  Borden  should  find  his  position  in  Western  Canada 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  turn  events  have  taken;    and 

in  advocating  his  great  imperial 
poliej'  in  that  part  of  the  Domin- 
ion he  ought  no  longer  to  find 
himself  addressing  a  community 
torn  between  conflictingemotions 
of  sentiment  and  interest.  The 
gradual  reduction  of  the  sugar 
duties  may  also  confer  great  ad- 
vantage on  the  West  Indies,  tho 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  recover  any  of  the  foot- 
hold which  they  had  before 
1900." 

Americans  who  expect  the  new 
tariff  to  lower  the  cost  of  our 
daily  bread  will  be  interested  in 
this  paragraph  from  the  London 
Pall  Mall  Gazette: 


be  too  sure.' 


—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


"Those  who  have  not  read  the 
draft  tariff  oarefully  appear  to 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  provides  for  the  'abolition 
of  food  ta.xes.'  If  they  look  again, 
thej^  will  find  that  a  duty  is  retained  upon  flour  against  all 
countries  which  do  not  themselves  give  free  entrance  to  that 
commodity.  In  these  circumstances  it  will  take  some  research 
to  discover  where  a  single  barrel  of  flour  is  to  come  from  that 
can  enter  America  free  of  duty  even  if  President  Wilson's  tariff 
were  to  pass  without   modification.     In  any  circumstances  the 
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oonditioiuj  of  the  Unilfil  States  aiul  of  (Jreat  Britain  ar«  so 
\itally  ilitTrrt'iit  that  the  (lut'stioii  of  tiixin^  foodstufTs  involves 
no  coniiiioit  isMut'ji." 

On  lYesident  Wilson's  remark  in  his  message  about  "the 
boasted  genius  of  Amewea*'  beeoming  "afraid  to  go  out  into  the 
opt>n  and  compete  with  the  world,"  the  London  Daily  Newa 
ob8er\t.'S  : 

"Thf  AiiuTiciiii  luismess  men  have  now  to  face  tiiat  ordeal. 
They  wdl  not  surrender  to  the  necessity  without  a  great  fight, 
but  they  will,  we  believe,  be  beaten,  for  in  Pn<sident  Wilson 
Ameriea  has  discovered  a  man  who  means  everything  he  says  and 
who  iuis  won  the  conlidence  of  the  country.  And  we  do  not 
doubt  that  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  as  beneficial  to  industry  as 
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SETTLED. 

Dame  Ei'p.opa — 'You've  always  been  the  most  troublesome 
boy  in  the  school.    Now  go  and  consolidate  yourself." 

Turkey — 'Please  ma'am,  what  does  that  mean?  " 

Dame  Europa — "It  means  going  into  that  corner — and  stop- 
ping there!  " 

[Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  exprest  the 
hope  that  Turkey  will  now  confine  its  energies  to  consolidating 
itself  in  Asia  Minor.]  — Punch  (London). 

it  will  be  to  the  American  consumer.  Its  effect  on  this  country 
remains  to  be  seen.  Many  years  ago  Gladstone  predicted  that 
our  supremacy  would  remain  unchallenged  until  the  United 
States  adopted  free  trade,  and  that  then  it  would  be  seriously 
threatened.  We  do  hot  fear  the  competition  so  long  as  we  retain 
the  system  that  has  brought  us  such  abundant  prosperity.  Free 
trade  is  a  blessing  not  to  one  country  at  the  expense  of  others, 
but  to  all  countries  that  share  its  fertilizing  influence." 

The  London  Chronicle  sees  benefits  for  every  one  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  bill,  both  in  America  and  abroad: 

"The  main  feature  is  the  enormous  market  w'hieh  they  'will 
open  in  the  United  States  for  imports  both  of  raw  materials  and 
of  manufactured  articles,  and  the  great  lowering  which  they 
must  effect  in  the  American  cost  of  living.  Wool  and  meat  from 
Australasia,  lumber  from  Canada,  potatoes  from  Ireland,  manu- 
factures from  England — what  a  destroying  avalanche  it  must 
appear  to  Protectionist  minds.  How  they  must  tremble  for  the 
future  of  American  industries!  Even  so  when  railways  were  in- 
vented, men  trembled  for  the  future  of  carts  and  wagons,  little 
foreseeing  that  where  the  new  sj'stem  displaced  one,  it  created  a 
demand  for  a  dozen.  To-day  with  more  experience  behind  us 
we  ought  to  see  more  clearly,  and  realize  that  the  freeing  of 
American  trade  can  not  be  at  America's  expense,  but  that  the 
stimulus  given  by  it  to  world-production  must  be  greatest  of 
all  in  the  United  States  themselves." 


TURKEY'S  HOPE    IN   THE  SLAVS 

HOPE  is  seen  by  Turkey  in  the  direction  of  Russia,  a 
strange  quarter,  in  view  of  Russia's  supposed  designs 
upon  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor.  But  Turkey 
now  perceives  that  the  Slavs,  long  opprest  in  Poland,  in  the 
Balkans,  and  in  Russia  itself,  are  rising  to  be  the  most  formid- 
able race  in  Europe.  The  Slavs  form  a  large  fraction  of  Aus- 
tria's population,  and  thus  the  double  monarchy  may  be  said 
to  nurse  a  serpent  in  her  bosom.  For  if  the  Slavs  outside  Aus- 
tria begin  to  move,  the  Austrian  Slavs  will  become  a  domestic 
danger.  Such  facts  are  what  Turkey  is  advised  by  the  Jkdam 
(Constantinople)  to  reckon  upon,  and  to  govern  herself  accord- 
ingh'.  This  is  the  tenor  of  an  article  entitled  "Our  Duty  After 
Peace."  The  fall  of  Adrianople  has  roused  the  fears  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  only  hope  the  country 
has  is  to  save  the  pieces  of  its  broken  splendor  and  greatness. 
Hence  we  read  in  the  Ikdam: 

"The  most  important  work  before  us  is  to  consider  the  future 
of  wdiat  is  left  to  us.  How  shall  we  defend  this  little  piece  of 
Rumelia  and  our  capital  city?  Facts,  not  fancies,  are  what  we 
have  to  consider.  The  French,  to  counteract  the  power  and 
influence  of  Germany,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  putting  the 
Balkan  peninsula  under  the  control  of  the  Slavic  nations. 
There  is  no  influence  which  can  oppose  the  onward  march  of  the 
Slavs.  Greece  is  going  to  be  Slavic,  and  the  Albanians  will 
then  become  Slavs  too.  Ttiere  is  now  no  Power  for  Albania  to 
lean  upon.  Her  hopes  were  centered  on  Austria.  But  if  Aus- 
tria is  weak  even  before  Montenegro,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of 
Albania? 

"But  Slav  domination  is  not  confined  to  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula. Besides  the  Hungarians  and  eight  or  ten  millions  of  Ger- 
mans, the  Austrian  empire  is  Slav.  The  fact  that  Austria  uses 
only  remonstrances  against  Servia  and  Montenegro  is  due  to 
Sla-vic  influence,  as  I  understand  the  ease,  that  is,  Austria  is 
Slav.  The  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government  is  one  thing; 
that  of  her  Slav  population  is  another.  When  her  Slavs  join 
■with  the  Balkan  Slavs,  Austria  can  have  no  distinctive  pohcy, 
and  will  grow  weaker  as  time  parses." 

The  great  Slavic  inundation,  declares  this  writer,  is  to  over- 
spread the  Balkans  and  Greece.  It  will  reach  even  to  Constan- 
tinople.    To  quote  his  words: 

"The  people  of  the  portions  of  Albania  that  fall  to  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Greece  'will,  in  five  or  ten  years,  forget  their  native 
tongue  and  their  nationality.  No  one  of  those  States  will  allow 
the  Albanians  to  use  their  own  language,  and  they  will  not  rec- 
ognize their  Albanian  nationality.  And  so  much  of  their  coun- 
try as  remains  as  an  Albanian  principahty  ■will  be  engulfed  by 
the  waves  of  Slavism.  The  same  ■wiU  ultimately  be  the  case 
■with  Greece,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  Slav." 

No  power  of  Turkey  can  cast  up  a  dam  or  a  levee  that  will 
withstand  this  deluge,  he  adds,  and  looks  round  ■with  half  de- 
spair, as  he  asks: 

"In  what  way  and  how  long  can  we  defend  the  little  portion 
of  Rumeha  left  in  our  hands?  It  is  natural  that  the  Greeks 
have  their  eyes  on  Constantinople.  But  their  road  to  it  is 
longer  and  less  safe  than  that  of  the  Slavs,  who  can  reach  Stam- 
boul  quickly  from  the  Rumelian  side.  How  many  soldiers,  how 
many  forts  must  we  provide  on  our  Bulgarian  frontier,  and  at 
what  expense!  We  must  strengthen  our  forts  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  on  our  Asiatic  coast.  The  cost  'will  run  into  millions  and 
biUions.     Where  is  the  money  coming  from?" 

The  solution  is  thus  detailed: 

"Our  most  important  problem  is  that  of  our  relation  to 
Russia.  By  land  and  sea  we  border  on  Russia  for  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles.  It  is  proposed  that  we  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Greece.  It  is  far  more  important  that  we 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  Russia." 

The  Turkish  boys  must  be  sent  to  Russian  schools,  this 
'writer  says;  must  study  the  Russian  language  and  literature, 
and  the  Turks  must  banish  the  French  language  and  French 
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novels,  from  their  homes,  and  turn  to  Russian  ideals.  They  must 
trade  with  Russia  too: 

"It  is  both  more  practicable  and  more  profitable  for  us  to 
establish  commerrnal  relations  with  Russia  than  with  any  other 
states.  I  would  go  further,  and  send  some  of  our  young  men  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Kief,  and  Moscow  to  study  in  Russian  schools, 
to  acquire  Russian,  for  the  Slavs  have  a  brilliant  future,  and 
we  may  thus  make  progress  at  the  pace  they  set  us.  Such 
a  plan  is  doubtless  new  to  us.  We  have  been  looking  westward, 
with  what  result?  We  have  learned  French,  have  read  French 
novels.  What  good  has  it  done  us?" — Translation  made  for 
The   Literary  Digest. 


THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  ST.  JAMES'S 

ENGLISH  OPINION,  as  represented  by  the  London 
press,  seems  to  be  pleased  to  welcome  Walter  Ilines 
Page  as  successor  to  Whitelaw  Reid  in  representing  the 
United  States  in  England.  It  is  recognized  that  he  continues 
to  stand  for  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  bond  that  unites 
the  two  countries.  Altho  he  is  not  rich,  yet  London,  it  is  im- 
plied, will  be  better  satisfied  with  brains  than  dollars,  and  if  a 
stupid  millionaire  and  a  brilliant  scholar  or  editor  were  set  in 
opposite  scales  the  British  Government  would  prefer  to  throw 
a  weight  on  the  scales  of  the  clever  man  in  declaring  a  proposed 
ambassador  persona  grata.  On  the  reception  to  be  accorded 
to  Mr.  Page,  who  has  already  been  declared  persona  grata,  the 
London  Standard  discourses  as  follows: 

"The  roll  of  American  Ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
includes  the  names  of  Washington  Irving,  Motley,  Lowell,  and 
others  whose  books  have  been  read  wath  equal  profit  and  pleasure 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Page,  even  if  he  must  be 
looked  upon  more  as  the  cause  of  authorship  in  others  than  an 
author  himself,  has  much  the  same  claim  on  the  British  nation. 
It  need  not  be  suggested,  however,  that  his  appointment  would 
be  in  the  least  degree  less  acceptable  had  he  happened  to  choose 
some  other  vocation.  No  nation  in  the  world  can  reckon  more 
confidently  than  the  United  States  may  on  its  representative 
commanding  in  this  country  not  only  the  esteem  due  to  his  per- 
sonal character,  but  also  the  warm  sympathy  that  springs  from 
the  bond  of  mutual  amity  uniting  us  in  common  aims  as  it  has 
in  speech  and  origin.  The  invariable  popularity  of  an  American 
Ambassador  in  Great  Britain — and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Page  will  carry  on  the  tradition — may  be  enhanced  by  his  per- 
sonal gifts;  but  it  is  rooted  in  sentiments  which  are  never  likely 
to  become  either  obliterated  by  time  or  weakened  by  occasional 
friction. 

"We  have  no  doubt  his  qualifications  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  selection  the  President  has  made,  for  President  Wilson  has 
kept  to  the  tradition  which  utilizes  the  bond  of  literary  interest 
to  unite  the  sympathies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  Dr. 
Page  can  rely  upon  a  reception  in  this  country  which  will  em- 
body every  element  of  popular  good  will." 

"He  has  been  occupied  with  one  department  of  the  world's 
work,"  happily  observes  the  London  Evening  Standard;  "now 
he  enters  another  and  a  less  onerous  one,  for  never  have  our 
relations  with  Cousin  Jonathan  been  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing."  America  sends  us  the  flower  of  her  thinkers  and 
writers,  declares  the  London  Times,  in  which  we  read: 

"Mr.  Page's  appointment  will  come  as  a  surprize  to  most  peo- 
ple, both  in  America  and  in  England;  all  the  more,  perhaps,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  wide-spread  expectation  that  the  next 
Ambassador  would  be  a  namesake,  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
also  a  Southerner,  and  the  well-kno^^^l  author  of  many  de- 
lightful Southern  stories.  Tho  unexpected,  however,  the 
appointment  will  be  generally  regarded  as  a  happy  solution  of 
what  appeared  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  rather  harassing 
problem. 

"Mr.  Page's  distinguished  predecessor  also  was  an  editor. 
In  the  world  of  American  letters  jNIr.  Page  is  known  as  a  vig- 
orous and  graceful  writer  and  a  scholarly  speaker.  His  selection 
once  more  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  United  States  does  us 
the  compUment  to  A\ash  to  be  represented  in  London  only  by 
men  of  what  she  considers  her  very  best  type." 


The  Standard,  in  a  second  article,  takes  occasion  to  criticize 
thescales  of  remuneration  on  which  American  Foreign  Ministers 
are  engaged.  The  position  requires  profuse  hospitality.  Thia 
paper  reminds  us  that  tho  United  States  does  from  sentiment 
what  Frederick  the  Great  did  from  sheer  meanness.  "The 
Ambassadors  of  Prussia  were  then  paid  such  meager  salaries 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  even  a  decent  appearance,  and  their 
squalid  poverty  was  the  derision  of  foreign  courts.  American 
diplomacy  has  never,  of  course,  been  so  discredited."  "Yet 
the  official  allowances  would  have  proved  altogether  inadequate 
had  there  not  been  an  ample  supply  of  rich  men  of  great  capacity 
willing  to  serve  for  honor's  sake."  But  "the  supply  seems  to  be 
exhausted."     The  article  concludes: 

"The  Republic  has  so  far  been  singularly  fortunate  in  regard 
to  appointments  to  capitals  like  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
Her  Ambassadors  have  generally  been  men  of  real  distinction 
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in  law  or  letters,  and  whatever  they  may  have  lacked  in  the  way 
of  a  professional  diplomatic  training  they  have  supplied  by 
natural  tact  and  mother-wit.  But  tho  the  practical  results  of 
the  system  have  been  happier  than  could  be  expected,  there  is 
little  to  be  said  for  the  system  itself.  It  limits  the  supply  of 
available  talent;  it  gives  too  much  importance  to  mere  wealth, 
and  quite  unnecessarily  slights  the  pretensions  of  those  abilities 
which  are  not  exprest  in  terms  of  money.  A  poor  man  succeed- 
ing a  multimillionaire  in  London,  for  example,  would  find  his 
position  intolerable  on  the  scanty  allowance  at  present  made  to 
the  Ambassador — an  allowance  which  would  scarcely  have  paid 
more  than  half  the  rent  of  Dorchester  House.  Hospitality  is  a 
great  and  onerous  and  a  very  expensive  duty  to  an  American 
Ambassador  in  London,  where  every  year  the  crowd  of  transat- 
lantic visitors  grows  greater.  It  is  only  right  that  the  state 
should  bear  at  least  all  the  reasonable  expenses  to  which  its  rep- 
resentative is  put,  and  the  present  occasion  seems  appropriate 
for  placing  the  London  Embassy  on  a  proper  footing,  with  suit- 
able emoluments  and  a  permanent  establishment  for  the 
Ambassador." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  remarks  of  the  new  Ambassador: 

"His  policy  in  the  magazine  whose  editorship  he  now  relin- 
quishes has  been  to  keep  in  touch  with  contemporary  thinkers  and 
doers,  and  induce  them  publicly  to  explain  their  gospel  of  work. 

"No  American  understands  better  the  new  spirit  which  is 
transforming  American  life,  and  no  man  will  be  better  able  to 
inform  British  statesmen  precisely  what  the  United  States  is 
thinking  about. 

"Mr.  Page  is  not  rich,  except  in  brains  and  common  sense." 
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JAPANESE   PRESS  ON  CALIFORNIA 

C.VI^IFOHNLVS  legislative  movoinent  against  alii'iis  has 
aroust'd  a  storm  ia  Xt>kyo.  The  Jaimiu'stt  proudly  re- 
fuse to  hi'  class^iil  with  red  Indians  and  Chinese,  declare 
the  native  press.  At  a  ma^sa  meeting  held  at  the  (capital,  the  rage 
of  the  people  was  given  full  vent.  Tlu«  old  war-songs  of  the 
Samurai  were  sung  amid  frantic  acclamation.  In  the  news- 
papers plans  for  the  seizing  of  the  I'hilippines  and  the  islands  of 
llawaii  are  being  broached, and  editor  Miyaki,  of  the  Japan  Times 
^Tokyo),  in  addressing  a  mass  meeting  of  2(),(K)()  people  declared 
that  America  sliould  li'a\e  oft'  sending  peace  apostles  to  Japan 
when  she  is  in  dire  need  at  home  of  all  such  teachers  as  she  can 
get.  Meanwhile  the  Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo  maintains  an  im- 
perturbable silence  and  the  press  is  thundering  at  its  doors  and 
demanding  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  Seldom  before  have 
the  Japanese  people  V)een  so  deeply  stirred  as  at  this  present 
moment.  Their  protest  against  the  segregation  of  the  Japanese 
school  children  at  San  Francisco  was  vigorous  enough,  but 
compared  with  the  indignation  which  they  are  evincing  at  the 
anti-Japanese  laud  bills  in  the  California  legislature  that  pro- 
test of  1906  was  a  tame  afTair.  Their  protest  against  Secre- 
tary Kno.x's  proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian 
railway^  was  not  without  a  tone  of  humor,  for  they  felt  confident 
that  the  proposal  would  be  ignored  by  European  Powers.  In  the 
present  case  they  speak  in  a  voice  of  despair,  and  their  resentment 
is  coupled  with  intense  bitterness.  There  is  indeed  something 
ominous  in  their  demonstration  against  these  anti-Japanese  bills. 
What  most  impresses  one  is  the  perfect  harmony  in  which  all 
politicians,  publicists,  financial  leaders,  merchants,  and  news- 
papers are  cooperating  with  one  another  in  the  present  protest 
against  California.  For  once  party  lines  are  entirely  ignored 
and  ri\alry  among  the  newspapers  is  forgotten. 

This  unrestrained  outburst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  remember  that  only 
half  a  year  ago  the  delegates  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  assured  the  Japanese 
that  the  people  of  California  entertained  sincere  regard  and  friend- 
ly feeling  towards  them,  and  that  Japan's  cooperation  in  the 
proposed  exposition  would  greatly  strengthen  the  bond  between 
her  and  California.  Japan  readily  responded  to  the  appeal  and 
took  immediate  steps  foe  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  for 
the  exposition.  Now  comes  the  legislature  of  California  in- 
troducing a  flood  of  bills,  which  are  at  bottom  aimed  at  curb- 
ing the  rights  of  Japanese  in  that  State.  This  bewildered  the 
Japanese,  and  the  bewilderment  soon  changed  into  indigna- 
tion.    "True,"    says   the   San   Francisco  Japanese   daily,    the 


tShinnckai,  "these  bills  employ  the  phrase  'aliens  not  eligible  to 
citizenship'  instead  of  the  direct  term  'Japanese,'  but  such  in- 
direct acts  are  even  more  humiliating  to  the  Japanese  than  a 
direct  discriminative  act,  for  they  presuppose  that  the  Japanese 
are  so  mentally  deficient  that  they  can  not  see  the  real  motive 
of  such  legislation."  Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
we  find  even  the  ever  diplomatic  Kokumin  (Tokyo),  an  official 
organ,  casting  aside  all  restraint  and  denouncing  the  a/;t  of 
California  as  barbarous  and  inhumane.     To  quote  this  journal: 

"When  Russia  maltreated  the  Jews  within  her  own  dominions 
the  United  .States  saw  fit  to  censure  her  in  an  official  manner. 
What  has  tiiis  humanitarian  nation  to  say  about  the  persecution 
to  which  the  Japanese  in  one  of  its  States  are  constantly  sub- 
jected?" 

Other  Tokyo  journals,  including  the  Jiji,  the  Asalii,  and  the 
Nichi-nichi,  voice  the  same  opinion,  while  the  Osaka  Malnichi 
takes  occasion  to  attack  what  it  considers  the  inefficient,  timor- 
ous diplomacy  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office,  saying: 

"If  the  American  nation  does  not  ponder  over  the  situation 
more  seriously  no  one  can  tell  what  will  be  its  outcome.  Wise 
visitors  from  America  tell  us  that  this  anti-Japanese  agitation 
was  started  and  is  kept  alive  only  by  those  politicians  who  would 
rather  curry  favor  with  the  ignorant  masses  than  consider  the 
true  welfare  of  the  nation.  Be  it  so.  But  how  long  are  we  to 
boar  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  which  seem  to  grow  worse 
year  after  year? 

"That  our  people  are  treated  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Indians,  and  other  races  which  are  not  yet  admitted  into  the 
family  of  civiHzed  peoples,  is  mainly  due  to  the  inefficiency  of 
our  diplomacy.  Our  Foreign  Department  is  too  meek  in  dealing 
with  the  aggressive,  egoistic  nations  of  the  West,  and  permits 
the  lowering  of  our  prestige  in  Europe  and  America.  How  can  we. 
expect  our  countrymen  to  be  respected  in  America  when  our  For- 
eign Office  does  not  even  strive  to  uphold  our  national  dignity?" 

While  the  press  are  thus  launching  vigorous  protests,  some  of 
the  political  and  financial  leaders  are  equally  active.  Mr. 
Nakano,  President  of  the  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pub- 
lishes an  open  letter  in  the  leading  newspapers,  urging  that  in 
the  event  of  the  enactment  of  the  anti-Japanese  bills  the  Japanese 
chambers  of  commerce  should  see  to  it  that  no  exhibition  is  sent 
to  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  He  asserts  that  while  the 
Japanese  Government  can  not  reasonably  cancel  the  promise 
it  has  given  the  exposition,  the  people  are  under  no  obligation 
to  send  an  exhibit  to  San  Francisco,  should  California  persist 
in  persecuting  the  Japanese.  The  Tokyo  Asahi  goes  a  step  far- 
ther and  declares  that  even  the  Government  need  not  be  bound 
by  its  promise  when  the  State  which  is  undertaking  the  ex- 
position acts  in  bad  faith.  Count  Okuma,  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  of  Waseda,"  states  that  even  a  Democratic  Cabinet,  which 
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stands  for  State's  rights,  can  not  permit  a  State  legislature  to 
act  in  disregard  of  the  treaty  obligations  whieli  Washington 
is  bound  to  respect.  The  Kokuinin-to  (Nationalist  Party)  has 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  cancellation  of  the  pledge  which  the 
Government  has  given  the  exposition.  The  Sei-yukai  (Con- 
stitutionalist Party),  the  party  in  alliance  with  the  present 
ministry,  has  also  adopted  a  similar  resolution.  Baron  Shi- 
busawa,  perhaps  the  most  public-spirited  man  of  wealth  in 
Japan,  has  organized  a  society  called  Xichi-bei  Doshi-kai  (Japa- 
nese-American Association),  whose  object  is  to  solve  the  Japanese 
question  in  California  peaceably  and  without  impairing  the 
dignity  of  either  Japan  or  America.  The  Society  consists  of  well- 
known  business  men,  financiers,  publicists,  and  journalists. 
Amid  this  storm  of  protest  and  clamor  the  Government  at 
Tokyo  maintains  an  ominous  silence,  but  cautiously  intimates 
that  the  problem  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
be  disappointing  to  the  people. — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH   AND  GERMAN  BACKBITING 

THE  SQUABBLE  over  the  German  Zeppelin  s  invasion 
of  France  has  started  some  lively  writing  in  the  French 
and  German  newspapers.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
Paris  press  exhibit  a  creditable  calmness  which  is  not  so  apparent 
in  Berlin  utterances.  Germany  seems  to  think  that  the  scoffs 
of  the  crowed  at  Luneville  and  the 
grins  of  the  cavalrymen  were  mat- 
ters of  international  importance, 
and  called  for  diplomatic  interven- 
tion. At  the  worst,  rep'lies  Paris, 
the  matter  is  to  be  decided,  not 
by  the  diplomats,  but  the  courts 
of  law.  The  Zeppelin  affair  became 
aggravated  by  another  incident  at 
Nancy,  where  the  Luneville  adven- 
ture had  caused  much  talk  and 
roused  much  anti-German  feeling. 
The  press  report  that  at  Nancy  a 
band  of  students  publicly  hooted 
and  otherwise  insulted  a  party  of 
German  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
the  Casino.  The  Germans  at  once 
left  the  building,  breathing  threats, 
we  are  told,  against  France  and 
Frenchmen.  This  little  contretemps 
seems  to  have  roused  much  in- 
dignation   in    the    German    press, 

which  regard  it  as  a  sequel  to  the  French  greeting  of  the  Zeppelin. 
Thus  the  Kreuzzeitung  (Berlin)  remarks: 

"The  conduct  of  the  crowd  at  Nancy  merits  our  serious 
denunciation.  We  insist  that  the  German  Government  take 
swift  and  energetic  measures  to  protect  Germans  against  the 
risk  of  becoming  the  victims  of  such  outrages." 

The  affair  was  actually  brought  up  in  the  Reichstag,  whefe- 
upon  Mr.  Jagow,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  calmh-  ob- 
served : 

"If  the  news  of  the  Nancy  affair  is  confirmed  and  matters  have 
occurred  as  non-official  reports  relate,  I  shall  describe  this  affair 
as  highly  regrettable.  It  is  the  more  so  because  it  indicates  the 
direful  misunderstandings  to  which  the  machinations  of  French 
chauvinists  may  give  rise." 

Much  less  guarded,  we  may  say  much  more  threatening,  is 
the  utterance  of  the  semi-official  Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin),  which 
derides  the  claim  of  France  to  be  "a  chivalrous  nation."  This 
paper  lifts  up  its  voice  to  say: 


"It  seems  to  l»e considered  a  national  virtue  in  France  to  abuse 
and  ill-treat  foreigners  suspected  of  being  (Jcrmans.  How 
Frenchmen  reconcile  this  with  their  honor  and  their  renown  is 
their  own  business,  but  it  is  |)ossible  that  they  will  some  day  dis- 
cover that  German  patience  and  loU-rance  have  their  limits. 
If  the  sense  of  decency  and  courtesy  toward  (Jermans  con- 
tinues to  die  away  in  France  our  (Jovernment  will  be  compelled 
to  takt;  such  measures  as  will  ensure  to  (Jcrmans  that  respect 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  to  which  they  an;  justly  en- 
titled. The  PVench  Government  would  do  well  to  take  notice 
of  the  Nancy  incident  and  to  watch  for  similar  demonstrations 
elsewhere." 

The  Post  (Berlin),  wliich  is  notorious  for  its  attacks  upon  the 
Kaiser  and  his  policy,  declares: 

"The  Nancy  affair  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  It  is  quite  possil)le 
that  the  newspapers  make  so  mucli  <A'  the  affair  in  order  to  stir 
up  enthusiasm  for  a  vote  in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  the  military 
budget  and  increased  ta.\ation." 

And,  indeed,  the  war  party  exploits  the  incident  with  gusto. 
Witness  the  following  utterance  of  the  litrlincr  N-eueste  Nach- 
richlen  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  Naval  League: 

"Frenchmen  have  now  attacked  the  honor  of  Germany,  and 
the  Imperial  Government  can  not  do  otherwise  than  demand  a 
just  reparation." 

Turning  to  the  French  press,  we  find  a  different  tone.-    "The 
German  press  has  lost  its  head  and  its  sense  of  justice,"  is  the 
opinion  of    the  Eclair   (Paris).     The    judgment  of    the    Paris 
Temps  is  that  "the  Germans  are  quite  mad  with  rage,  and  ac- 
tually are  distorting  the  facts.    But 
Frenchmen    must    keep    cool,    be 
careful,  and  prudent.     Moderation 
and  strict  correctness  of  behavior 
are     better    than    this     rush    into 
polemics."     This  influential  organ, 
which  easily  takes  the  first  place  in 
Paris    as    a   dispassionate    mouth- 
piece of  public  opinion,  resumes: 


MICHEL'S  NIGHTMARE. 

He  sees  the  collection  bo.x  growing  bigger  and  bigger. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Berlin) 


"Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  France  ex- 
hibited their  courtesy  and  their 
sympathy  with  regard  to  the  affair 
of  the  Zeppelin,  which  had  crossed 
the  frontier.  Nevertheless  it  ap- 
pears that  the  German  jingo  press, 
irritated  by  this  mishap,  decided  to 
efface  the  good  impression  created 
by  France,  and  have  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity,  from  the  tattle 
roused  in  the  Casino  at  Nancy,  to 
accuse  the  French  of  acting  like 
blackguards,  thus  showing  them- 
sehes  to  be   brutal  cowards.     Our 

accusers  at  the  same  time  demand  profuse  apologies. 

■'Now  we  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  a  tempest  of 

reprobation.     While    the    people    of    France    dechne    to    make 

recriminations  or  reply,  they  draw  their  own  conclusions  and 

take  note  of  the  warning." 

The  Autorite  (Paris)  agrees  with  the  Berlin  Post  that  the  affair 
has  been  exaggerated  bj-  politicians,  who  are  working  on  public 
opinion  in  the  interest  of  the  Government's  military  plans. 
Even  INIr.  Jaures  shows  some  alarm  at  the  pitch  to  which 
German  Francophobia  has  been  excited.  He  declares  that 
"the  Nationalist  press  have  provoked  this  incident,  which  may 
cause  the  outburst  of  serious  danger."  According  to  the  Action 
(Paris),  the  Nancy  incident  was  merely  "a  schoolboy  lark." 
"Certain  hotheaded  youths  may,  perhaps,  have  shown  them- 
sehes  lacking  in  courtesy,  but  the  German  press  in  ex- 
aggerating the  incident  simply  make  an  exhibition  of  bad 
faith  and  insincerity." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Science  ANB  Invention 


NEGLECTED  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL 


WHY  SHOULD  wi>  pay  high  prices  for  school  aliases 
wheu  the  best  maps  in  the  world  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Government  for  ten  cents  apiece,  with 
reduction  for  quantity?  So  far  as  they  go — for  they  include,  of 
course,  only  regions  in  our  own  eouutrv — there  is  nothing  better 
than  these  topographical  maps, 
and  they  show  features  that  are 
never  given  in  the  ordinary  school 
atlas.  If  your  neighborhood  has 
been  covered  by  the  United 
States  surveyors,  you  can  not 
only  pick  out  your  own  house  on 
the  map  (if  you  live  in  the  coun- 
try), but  the  [brook  back  of  it, 
the  swamp  in  the  rear,  and  all 
the  countrj'  roads  about  it.  That 
year-old  quarrel  about  whether  it 
is  quicker  to  go  to  Deacon  Jones's 
by  waj'  of  Smith's  or  around  by 
the  pond  may  be  settled  in  three 
seconds  with  an  ordinary  tape- 
measure,  as  well  as  that  regard- 
ing the  difference  in  height  be- 
tween your  neighbor's  pasture 
and  the  big  rock  in  the  grove. 
That  most  citizens  do  not  know 
these  things  is  the  complaint 
voiced  in  a  recent  Press  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  (Washington,  April).  We 
read  here  that  a  strong  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  Survey  to 
foster  the  use  of  government 
topographic  maps  in  schools  and 
colleges.    Says  the  Bulletin: 


forms  to  be  found  in  the  United  States — seacoast  areas,  hill^' 
country,  high  and  precipitous  mountain  country,  swampy  areas, 
regions  of  innumerable  lakes,  areas  showing  dense  forests,  areas 
with  woodlands  interspersed  with  many  streams,  lakes,  and  other 
natural  features. 

"If  less  than  r^O  maps  are  desired,  a  special  selection  of  a  less 

number  will  be  made  on  request 
and  furnished  at  the  retail  rate 
of  10  cents  a  copy.  Most  of 
these  maps,  each  of  which  on  the 
1-mile  scale  covers  about  225 
square  miles,  or  150,000  acres, 
have  been  made  at  a  cost  for 
surveying  and  engraving  of 
$3,500  to  $6,000  each,  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  6  cents  apiece 
covers  only  about  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing.  If  the  areas 
were  surveyed  and  the  maps 
published  by  a  commercial  con- 
cern, these  maps  would  need  to 
be  sold  for  not  less  than  $2  to  $3 
each.  The  Survej'  also  sells  an 
excellent  wall  map  about  4  by 
6  feet,  unmounted  (in  three  sec- 
tions), for  60  cents.  This  may 
be  included  in  any  wholesale 
order  as  part  of  the  $3.  Appli- 
cations and  remittances  should 
be  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  ^sill 
promptly  fill  all  orders." 


"These  maps  contain  so  many 
details  of  local  interest,  showing 

even  the  schoolhouses  and  farmhouses  as  well  as  every  wagon 
road,  with  which  of  course  the  school  children  are  familiar,  that 
it  is  said  to  be  an  easy  matter  for  teachers  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  this  new  type  of  school  map.  From  an  under- 
standing of  the  particular  maps  representing  their  own  localities 
it  is  but  a  succession  of  short  steps  to  lead  the  pupils  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  different  types  of  country  portrayed  on  maps 
of  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  standard 
atlas  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  recent  issue  are  printed 
on  the  scale  of  1  mile  to  1  inch,  a  scale  which  shows  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  in  very  interesting  detail. 

"With  these  maps  the  pupils  can  determine  the  altitude  of 
their  homes  and  the  steepness  of  hills  and  mountains,  estimate 
the  grade  of  wagon  roads,  work  out  simple  engineering  problems 
such  as  the  drainage  of  swamps,  select  dam  sires  for  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  to  supply  water  to  imaginary  towns  or 
for  irrigation,  lay  out  imaginary  trolley  or  railroad  lines  or  canals 
along  the  most  feasible  routes,  establish  lookout  and  signal 
stations  on  high  points  for  the  control  of  forest  fires,  and  plan 
many  other  similar  activities. 

"The  Geological  Survey  has  published  2,200  topographic 
atlas  sheets,  covering  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  receipt  of  $3  from  any  teacher  it  will  supply  50  different  maps 
selected  wth  special  reference  to  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  class  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  in  this  new  kind  of  geo- 
graijhie  study.  This  selection  will  include,  besides  the  map 
covering  the  area  where  the  school  is  situated  (provided  such  a 
map  is  pubhshed),  other  maps  showing  all  the  physiographic 


A  BIT  OF  RURAL   MAINE, 

As  it  looks  on  a  government  map,  showing  every  village,  farmhouse 
railroad,  wagon-road,  watercourse,  and  rise  of  land. 


named,  in 


SHALL  WE  ABOLISH  PATENT 
MEDICINES  ?— It  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  druggists,  so  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  Idaho  some  weeks 
ago,  if  nostrums  were  taken  off 
the  market.  Says  an  Idaho 
newspaper,  quoted,  but  not 
The  Druggists'   Circular    (New   York,    April): 


"Dr.  Wiley  scored  the  patent-medicine  drug  stores,  declaring 
that  he  was  not  against  the  drug  business,  but  was  making  an 
attempt  to  put  the  patent  medicines  off  the  market,  not  to  hurt 
the  druggists,  but  because  they  were  a  detriment  to  the  publio 
health,  and  if  removed  from  the  market  would  prove  a  benefit 
to  the  drug  stores." 

The  Circular  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  newspaper  did  not  agree  with  the  doctor.  It  gave  this 
advice  to  those  who  were  poor  and  unable  to  pay  physicians'  fees: 
'Go  to  an  honest  drug  store  and  buy  the  patent  medicine  known 
'to  cure  such  cases  as  yours.'  The  most  important  thing  for  these 
poor  people  to  know,  however,  the  Idaho  paper  failed  to  tell  them 
— that  is,  how  they  are  to  know  which  '  patent '  medicine  is  known 
to  cure  such  cases  as  theirs.  Presumably  the  poor  people  are  to 
ascertain  that  by  consulting  the  advertising  columns  of  the  paper. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  that  the 
poor  people  about  whom  he  is  so  much  concerned  may  be  misled 
by  reading  the  advertisements  of  'patent'  medicdnes.  Pre- 
sumably in  his  beautiful  unsophistication  he  does  not  know  that 
these  advertisements  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
money  from  these  very  people  who  are  least  able  to  lose  it,  the 
poor  and  sick. 

"  We  are  glad  that  such  editors  are  growing  scarcer.  Dr. 
Wiley  is  right :  the  removal  of  nostrums  from  the  market  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  drug  business." 
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AMERICAN  RAILWAY    METHODS 
IN  ENGLAND 

THAT  the  introduction  of  so-called  "American  methods" 
on  a  great  English  railway,  especiall}'  the  large  train  load 
for  freight,  has  resulted  in  great  economy  and  efficiency, 
is  reported  in  an  article  in  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  (New  York, 
March  28).  The  wTiter  gets  his  information  from  the  annual 
report,  for  1912,  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  of  England,  which 
is  the  road  in  question.  Tliis  railway  has  strengthened  its 
financial  position,  kept  up  its  property  well,  and  declared  twice 
the  average  dividend  of  other  English  roads — all,  we  are  assured, 
because  it  has  adopted  American  policy  in  the  matter  of  train 
loading.     To  quote  and  condense  the  article: 

"Some  years  ago  George  Paish,  editor  of  Tke  Statist,  of  London, 
published  a  series  of  articles  criticizing  the  operation  of  English 
railways  as  unnecessarily  costly.  The  main  ground  of  Mr. 
Paish's  criticism  was  that  the  English  roads  handled  their  traffic 
in  too  small  train  loads.  He  sharply  contrasted  the  fact  that  the 
train  mileage  of  English  railways  increased  practically  as  fast 
in  proportion  as  the  amount  of 
traffic  they  handled  with  the 
fact  that  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  by  working 
steadily  to  increase  their  freight 
train  loads,  handled  a  rapidly 
growing  business  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  of  train  miles.  Mr. 
Paish  urged  the  railway  man- 
agers of  England  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  American 
brethren. 

"Mr.  (now Sir)  George  Gibb, 
then  general  manager  of  the 
Xorth-Eastern,  soon  afterward 
introduced  'American'  meth- 
ods so  far  as  he  thought  they 
were  applicable  to  British  con- 
ditions. The  North-Eastern 
ever  since  has  compiled  and 
used  statistics  similar  to  those 
of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States.  The  increase  in  its 
average  freight  train  load  in 
ten  years  was  66  per  cent. 

"The  average  freight  train 
load  of  the  North-Eastern  [143 
tons]  does  not  seem  large  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  rail- 
ways in  this  country,  which,  in  1910,  was  380  tons.  But  the  aver- 
age train  load  [in  Great  Britain]  is  only  85  to  90  tons.  The  main 
reasons  for  the  small  train  loads  in  England  are  that  the  average 
haul  per  ton  is  very  short — it  was  only  twenty-four  miles  on  the 
London  &  North-Eastern  in  1912 — ^that  freight  is  shipped  in  small 
consignments,  and  that  the  railways  handle  it  in  small  ears  and 
in  trains  that  are  run  on  regular  schedules  and  at  high  speeds. 
The  experience  of  the  North-Eastern  shows,  however,  that  the 
British  roads  by  the  use  of  American  methods  can  increase  their 
train  loading. 

"Not  many  students  of  railway  economics  seem  to  appreciate 
that  the  syst»m  of  economizing  by  handling  freight  traffic  in 
large  train  loads  originated  in  the  United  States,  or  how  largely 
it  is  still  confined  to  this  country.  For  the  development  of  this 
system  the  greatest  credit  to  any  individual  is  due  to  James  J. 
Hill.  The  only  country  whose  railwaj^s  handle  their  freight  in 
anywhere  near  as  large  train  loads  as  those  of  this  country  is 
Canada;  and  there  our  methods  have  been  applied  by  railway 
managers  such  as  Sir  William  Van  Home,  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  Charles  'M.  Hays,  who  were  born  in  the  United 
States  and  received  their  early  railway'  training  here." 

The  author  contrasts  sharply  the  Australian  roads,  w^here 
the  English  system  is  used,  with  the  Canadian.  In  New  South 
Wales,  for  instance,  roads  are  congested  "not  with  traffic,  but 
with  trains."  Some  roads  are  going  to  the  expense  of  double- 
tracking,  when  all  they  need  is  to  run  hea\aer  trains,  and  fewer 
of  them. 


A  STEEL  CAR  IX  THE  OVEX. 


AN  OVEN  TO  BAKE  STEEL  CARS 

STP^EL  CARS  for  the  Penn.sylvania  road  are  now  l)akod 
si'veral  times  in  a  huge  o\en  before  they  may  be  said  to  bo 
"done."  The  baking  has  to  do  only  indirectly  with  thn 
fact  that  the  ears  are  of  steel.  It  is  to  harden  the  paint  on  tho 
car,  both  outside  and  inside,  and  probably  wooden  cars  would 
not  stand  such  heroic  treatment.  Cars  treated  thus  last  longer, 
look  better,  cost  less,  take  h^ss  time  to  paint,  and  are  more 
sanitary.  The  illustration,  taken  from  an  article  written  for 
The  Railway  Age  Gazette  (New  York,  April  11),  by  C.  D.  Young, 
Engineer  of  Tests  on  the  Pennsjivania  Railroad,  shows  a  car  in 
the  oven  just  about  to  be  baked.  To  quote  Mr.  Young  in 
substance: 

"This  oven,  as  designed  and  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  its  Altoona  shops,  is  90  feet  3  inches  long,  13  feet  wide, 
and  1.")  feet  high.  Each  end  has  two  large  doors  whidi  may  be 
readily  opened  and  closed.  The  oven  is  lined  on  tiic  inside  with 
steel  plate,  and  on  the  outside  with  galvanized  iron.  The  3-inch 
space  is  filled  with  magnesia  lagging,  thus  effecting  the  needed 

insulation.  The  doors  are  in- 
sulated in  a  similar  manner. 
.\long  the  walls  of  the  interior 
of  the  oven  are  placed  16  rows 
of  1  ^2-i"<'h  steam  pipes,  and 
along  the  floor,  close  to  the 
walls,  are  arranged  manifold 
castings  with  small  lengths  of 
pipe  tapped  into  them  at  right 
angles.  By  this  means  over 
2,000  square  feet  of  heating 
siu-face  is  provided.  A  steam 
pressure  of  approximateh'  100 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  is 
used,  thus  making  it  possible 
lo  get  an  oven  temperature 
of  over  250  degrees  Fahr. 
Ventilation  supplies  fresh  air, 
which  is  required  for  the  proper 
drying  of  paint,  and  provides 
for  the  egress  of  the  volatile 
matter  present.  A  track  is 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  oven 
and  connected  at  each  end  of 
the  ov^en  with  other  tracks 
leading  into  the  regular  paint 
shop  where  the  different  coats 
of  paint  are  applied  to  the  car 
before  each  baking  operation." 


The  painting  and  baking  of  a  car  proceed  as  follows.  Air. 
Young  tells  us:  First,  the  car  is  primed  all  over,  out  and  in,  and 
baked  for  three  hours.  After  partial  cooling,  the  surfaces  are 
glazed,  and  uneven  spots  are  puttied.  The  car  receives  a  coat 
of  "surfacee,"  is  baked  again  for  three  hours,  and  then  removed 
for  additional  coats  of  paint.  Finally,  after  the  necessary  decor- 
ation, three  coats  of  varnish  are  applied,  each  being  baked  three 
hours.  The  ear  thus  enters  the  oven  and  is  withdrawn,  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  process: 

"All  of  the  work  done  by  the  baking  process  of  painting  may 
be  accomplished  in  six  to  eight  days,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in 
time  of  about  ten  days  as  compared  with  the  standard  or  present 
air-drying  system.  Further,  the  paints  and  varnishes  have  been 
worked  up  so  that  they  are  especially  adapted  for  this  baking 
process,  having  greater  elasticity.  Exact  formulas  for  the  various 
mixtures  are  well  defined,  so  that  uniformity  in  material  is  ex- 
pected, thus  giving  greater  durability,  better  appearance,  and 
longer  life  for  the  paint  work. 

"The  checks  and  cracking  previously  found  will  be  consider- 
ably lessened,  if  not  almost  removed.  By  oven  painting  the 
work  is  done  under  more  uniform  conditions,  wiiich  at  the  present 
time  are  so  hard  to  control.  It  enables  the  surfaces  of  the  car 
to  be  heated  uniformly  and  dried  thorou:?hly,  thus  removing  any 
objectionable  moisture  before  the  first  priming  coat  is  applied, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  feature  of  the  new  method. 

"A  considerable  saving  will  be  effected  by  the  shorter  time 
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that  oars  will  Ik<  held  out  ot  service  when  uiult-ryoiriK  n^pairs  and 
r»i  'in  th«'  sh()i).s.      It  is  txpfcted  that  dirt,  sout,  etc,  will 

III,  ,   or  iinhed  theinseht-s  so  ri-u<idy  uiui  tliat  the  jjeimrul 

a|ipfaran(H<  of  tlu>  car  will  lie  improved. 

•This  oven  was  placed  rii  service  the  early  part  <jf  this  year 
ami  the  results  of  the  .•ompU-le  car  at  this  time  seera  to  .  .  . 
imlicate  that  .  .  .  this  nutlujd  of  paiiitiiitj  can  he  used  to  ad- 
vaiitatje  not  only  for  the  painlinK  of  steel  ijassen^^T  equipment 
cars,  hut  for  the  painting  of  any  other  full-size  steel  structure  of 
a  similar  character  where  protection  and  finish  are  desired. 

■"Uesults  and  indications  at  this  time  seem 
to  justify  our  expectations  that  the  new  proc- 
ess of  baking  will  give,  over  the  present  air- 
drying  system:  (a)  Longer  life  of  material 
appUed.  (b)  A  general  appearance  as  good  or 
better,  (c)  Less  cost  of  material  at  no  in- 
crease in  the  labor  charge,  (d)  A  considerable 
saving  of  time  for  shopping  cars,  which  re- 
sults in  a  saving  of  shop  space,  (e)  Complete 
sanitation  for  old  cars.  These  advantages  are 
otTset  by  the  initial  cost  of  installation  and 
operating  cost  of  the  oven." 


Ti 


SAWDUST  TO  PUT  OUT  FIRES 

To  UTILIZE  ordinary  sawdust  as  a 
lire  extinguisher  would  hardly  occur 
to  most  of  us — but  that  only  shows 
how  stupid  we  are.  In  a  report  made  to  the 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  Mr.  E.  A.  Barrier,  a  Boston  en- 
gineer, shows  that  it  may  be  used  effectively 
for  this  purpose  in  dealing  with  small  out- 
breaks of  liquid  combustibles,  such  as  lacquer 
and  gasoline,  which  are  usually  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish by  ordinary  means.  Sand  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  best  thing  to  use  in  such 
cases  when  it  can  be  applied  promptly,  but 
the  tests  showed  sawdust  to  be  greatly  supe- 
rior, says  Industrial  Engineering  (New  York, 
April),  abstracting  an  account  in  The  Me- 
chanical Engineer: 


Adjacent  to  tbe  cborold. 


VISION  BY  STARLIGHT    • 

HAT  VISION'  \>y  ver^'  dim  light,  such  as  alone  is  avail- 
al)le  l>y  night  from  natural  sources,  is  essentially  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  daylight  vision,  is  asserted  by  a  writer 
in  the  liei'ue  Scienlijique  (Paris,  March  29)  in  an  account  of  the 
recent    experiments   and    theories   of    Lummer.     According   to 
these  we  see  in  dim  light  by  means  of  the  retinal  "rods,"  while 
the  "cones"  are  used  in  full  light.     By  day- 
light   we    see    directly,    that  is,    by    looking 
full  at    the   object  and  "fixing"  it,  while  by 
nigiit  we  see  indirectly,  using  not  the  optical 
center  with  its  cones,  but  these  parts  of  the 
retina  that   are   remote  from    it,  where  the 
retinal  rods    abound.     Daylight  vision,   too, 
appreciates  colors;  starlight  vision  is  colorless. 
.  5  Says  the  writer: 
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Adjacent  to  the  vitreous 


Fi-..m  '■  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Lea  ii  Kcblger. 
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"The  tests  were  made  with  flat,  rectangular 
tanks  in  which  a  quantity  of  combustible  was 
poured  and  ignited,  and  allowed  to  burn  for  about  a  minute 
before  efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  flames  by  spreading  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  sawdust  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  made 
little  I  difference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  sawdust  as  an  extin- 
guisher whether  it  was  damp  or  dry,  and  whether  it  was  the 
product  of  hard  or  soft  woods.  A  number  of  commercial 
lacquers,  as  well  as  samples  of  gasoline,  were  tested  in  this  way, 
and  in  all  eases  the  flames  were  extinguished  in  from  25  to  50 
seconds,  and  with  a  verj^  thin  sprinkling  of  sawdust.  When 
efforts  were  made  to  use  sand  a  much  larger  quantity  was  re- 
quired, and  the  process  of  extinction  was  much  slower. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  sawdust  seems  to  be  due  to  its  blan- 
keting action  in  floating  for  a  time  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
and  excluding  air,  and  naturally  its  efficiency  is  greater  on 
viscous  liquids  than  on  thin  ones,  since  it  floats  more  readily  on 
the  former  than  the  latter.  The  amount  of  moisture  contained 
in  the  sawdust  was  apparently  not  a  factor,  since  sawdust  which 
was  dried  was  just  as  efficient.  Sand  appears  to  be  less  satis- 
factory, because  it  sinks  through  the  liquid  and  has  not  the  same 
blanketing  action.  It  was  found,  further,  that  the  efficiency  of 
sawdust  as  an  extinguisher  was  greatly  increased  by  mixing  it 
with  sodium  bicarbonate — ten  pounds  to  a  bushel  of  sawdust — 
since  this  material  when  heated  liberates  carbonic  acid.  Sawdust 
itself,  however,  is  not  easily  ignited,  and  burns  without  flame, 
while  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ignite  sawdust 
mixt  with  bicarbonate  with  a  carelessly  thrown  match. 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  sawdust  is  a  material  to 
use  when  once  a  conflagration  has  got  hold,  but  the  tests  clearly 
show  that  in  many  works  where  lacquer  and  similar  inflamma-ble 
substances  are  liable  from  some  accidental  circumstances  to 
ignition,  either  in  tanks  or  from  leakage  on  to  a  floor,  a  supply 
of  sawdust,  especially  if  it  is  bicarbonated,  is  most  convenient 
for  stamping  out  the  initial  fires  from  which  big  ones  spring." 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  THK  EETINA. 

II  shows  the  rods  and  cones,  the  for- 
mer being  long  and  the  latter  short  like 
bowling-pins.  In  daylight  we  see  with 
the  cones  and  by  night  with  the  rods. 


are  only  rods. 


"The  human  eye  possesses,  as  is  well 
known,  two  sorts  of  optical  receivers — cones 
and  rods.  The  cones,  which  alone  are  present 
in  the  central  region  of  the  retina,  are  the  or- 
gans of  color-vision.  The  normal  ej'e  utilizes 
only  these  by  day,  when  it  sees  by  'fixing'  ob- 
jects; that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  their  images 
upon  this  central  spot.  The  rods  are  spread 
o\'er  all  the  rest  of  the  retina.  They  give  the 
sensation  of  light  without  that  of  color  and  are 
the  only  active  organs  of  sight  in  animals  that 
live  in  darkness,  as  also  in  men  who  are  totally 
color-blind. 

"This  simple  theory,  which  is  due  in  great 
part  to  O.  Lummer,  has  been  applied  by  him 
to  the  case  of  vision  on  starry  nights,  and  has 
led  him  to  establish  a  large  number  of  facts 
that  deserve  attention,  the  more  that  they  can 
easily  be  observed  by  any  one. 

"It  should  be  noted  first  that  it  has  been 
definitely  proved  by  photometric  measure- 
ments that  the  curve  of  sensibility  to  light 
is  very  different  for  the  cones  and  the  rods. 
.  .  .  The  curve  without  color  (that  of  the 
rods)  ...  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
normal  eye  observing  indirectly;  that  is  to 
saj',  without  fixing  the  objects,  so  as  to  util- 
ize the  outer  parts  of  the  retina,  where  there 
Measurements  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  region  of  maximum  sensibility  is  clearly  different  for  the 
cones  and  rods.  ...  A  reddish  image  will  seem  gray  or  black 
when  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  rods. 

"Starting  from  these  physical  data,  Mr.  Lummer  conceived 
the  idea  of  studying  night  vision,  or,  more  exactly,  vision  during 
the  period  of  transition,  when  the  cones  cease  to  function  little 

by  little  and  give  place  to  the  rods 

"A  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  balloon  ascension  by  night, 
with  a  fine  full  moon.  The  basket  of  the  balloon  was  decorated 
with  many-colored  pennants.  As  the  eye  became  adapted  to 
the  darkness,  the  colors  of  these  flags  weakened,  and  finally  they 
appeared  quite  gray  or  whitish — a  proof  that  the  rods  had  com- 
pletely awakened  from  their  diurnal  sleep  and  had  assumed  the 
character  of  organs  of  vision. 

"Another  experiment  was  made  on  a  starlit,  night  in  the 
mountains.  So  long  as  the  eye  was  annoyed  by  the  neighbor- 
hood of  electric  lights  the  cones  stayed  awake  and  color-vision 
remained.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  observer  got  into  the 
shade,  the  rods  began  to  work.  The  sky,  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  dotted  with  only  a  few  stars,  was  lit  up  with  myriads 
of  them,  all  whitish  in  tint — the  white  of  the  rods.  When  effort 
was  made  to  'fix'  them,  their  number  and  brightness  were  much 
diminished,  but  they  all  returned  and  shone  as  before  when 
regarded  indirectly.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lummer  succeeded  in  performing 
the  following  astonishing  experiment — to  look  for  an  instant  at 
the  silver  crescent  moon,  then  try  to  fix  the  gaze  on  a  star  near 
by,  and  perceive  that  for  several  seconds  the  moon  had  disap- 
peared from  the  sky.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  recourse  anew  to 
indirect  vision  by  means  of  the  retinal  rods,  to  cause  the  fugitive 
celestial  body  to  reappear,  with  the  thousands  of  stars  that  the 
cones  alone  are  powerless  to  bring  to  our  knowledge." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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METAL   ROOTS  FOR  TEETH 

y4  N  OPERATION  said  by  the  author  to  be  "as  audacious 
/-\  and  revolutionizing  in  dentistry  as  were  the  discovery 
•^  -^  and  use  of  wireless  telegraphy,  radium,  and  x-rays  in 
their  particular  fields  of  science,"  is  described  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Greenfield,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  in  The  Denial  Cosmos  (Philadelphia, 
April).  Dr.  Greenfield  implants  teeth  upon  artificial  roots  of 
iridio-platinum,  which,  he  asserts,  are  practically  permanent.  The 
bony  tissue  of  the  jaw  unites  in  and  around  the  structure  of  the 
metal  root,  so  that  his  artificial  teeth  rest  on  what  is  virtually  a 
foundation  of  reinforced  bone,  the  reinforcement  consisting, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  concrete,  of  a  metal  skeleton  imbedded  in 
the  bony  mass  of  the  jaw.  The  invention  was  due  to  the  un- 
satisfactory results  of  the  implantation  of  natural  teeth,  the 
implanted  natural  root  usually  absorbing  in  a  few  years.  The 
metallic  substitute  was  suggested  by  the  use  of  silver-\vire  sutures 
by  surgeons  to  reduce  fractures.     We  read: 

"This  new  process  of  implantation  is  no  less  than  the  making 
of  a  few  circular  incisions  in  the  jaw-bone,  .  .  .  inserting  prop- 
erly prepared  artificial  roots  of  iridio-platinum,  and  mounting  on 
each  a  base  or  anchorage,  to  which  can  be  attached  a  full  set  of 
permanent,  natural-appearing  teeth,  capable  of  rendering  as 
good  and  efficient  service  as  those  endowed  by  nature  at  her  best. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  convenience  to  den- 
tists in  this  new  process  is  the  fact  that  the 
splint  is  unnecessary.  For  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth,  what  bet- 
ter method  could  be  emploj^ed?  No  splint  will 
be  needed,  and  the  adjacent  teeth  will  not  ha\e 
to  be  mutilated  in  order  to  serve  as  anchorages 
or  abutments;  the  artificial  root  eliminates  all 
that.  Besides,  the  mechanical  phase  of  this 
wonderful  process  is  so  utterly  simple  that  it 
will  be  readily  understood,  and  proficiency  in 
its  use  will  be  quickly  acquired  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  use  it 

"The  artificial  root  used  for  this  process  is 
a  hollow,  latticed  cylinder  of  iridio-platinum, 
No.  24  grage,  soldered  with  24-carat  gold.  It 
is  impervious  to  acids,  and  does  not  injure  the 
tissue  which  grows  about  it.  The  disk-shaped 
cast  base  with  groove  or  slot,  in  which  the 
crown  attachment  is  inserted,  is  made  of  22- 
carat  gold,  and  is  soldered  to  the  metal  frame 
of  the  root. 

"Special  machinery  is  necessary  for  cutting 
and  shaping  these  roots.     Absolute  accuracy  is  essential,  for  the 
artificial  root  must  fit  exactly  the  circular  incision  or   socket 

made  for  it  in  the  jaw-bone  of  the  patient 

"  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  operating,  sensitive- 
ness has  largely  abated,  and  in  six  weeks'  time — rarely  longer — the 
bony  tissues  of  the  jaw  have  united  through  the  latticed  root- 
structure,  and  a  positive  anchorage  is  proxided  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  artificial  denture. 

"By  means  of  the  bony  core  which  the  trephine  produces  in 
making  the  incision  or  root-socket,  the  artificial  root,  after  being 

placed  in  position,  will  be  held 
firmly  until  a  sufficient  deposit 
of  bone  cells  has  filled  the 
spaces  in  the  root-frame. 
Thus  the  artificial  root  be- 
comes solidly  embedded  in 
the  jaw. 

"This  bony  center  of  the 
root-socket  is  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  success  of  this 
process  of  implantation.  It 
assures  the  fit  of  the  artificial 
root  in  the  socket  trephined 
for  it,  and  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate and  certain  fit  is  decid- 
edly essential  to  permanence  and   endurance. 

"Without  this  core  or  center,  splints  would  be  necessary,  .  .  . 
but  with  it,  there  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  prosthetic  ap- 
pHances  available.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  process  which  makes 
it  so  inviting  and  interesting  to  all  members  of  the  profession, 
especially  when  the  results  accomplished  are  compared  with  the 
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results  of  the  implantation  of  natural  teeth.  The  implanted 
natural  tooth  fails  bccaus*'  of  the  rarefying  inflannnation  which 
occurs  at  the  seat  of  implantation." 

The  conditions  limiting  the  use  of  these  metal  roots,  the  in- 
ventor t«'lls  us,  are  few.     If  the  patient's  health  Is  bad  or  if  the 
bony  structure  of  his  jaw  is 
diseased,  the  method  is  some- 
times inadvisable.     The  au- 
thor concludes: 

"This  operation  must  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  class 
as  all  other  implantations, 
nor  should  it  be  anticipated 
that  this  process  comes  to  the 
same  end  as  do  all  other  im- 
plantations. No  fear  is  to  be 
entertained  that  infection 
will  occur.  If  a  solid  body 
is  inserted  in  the  maxilla  there 
would  be  room  for  infection 
to  set  in  around  it,  but  in  this 

operation  a  cage- like,  hollow  cylinder  is  inserted  in  a  circular 
socket  in  the  maxilla.  This  root  is  open  all  the  way 
up,  clear  to  the  gum,  and  the  circulation  carries  away  any 
bacteria  which  might  otherwise  be  destructive.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  featu  res  in  the  success  of  this  process  of  artificial-root 
implantation.  If  the  root  were  a  solid  body 
or  even  simply  perfoi'ated,  it  would  be  thrown 
off,  as  nature  would  not  tolerate  it,  and  there 
would  be  room  for  infection. 

"Another  factor  which  limits  the  conditions 
of  failure  is  the  simplicity  of  the  operation, 
which  is  neither  difficult  nor  compUcated,  and 
can  be  performed  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Another  advantage  is  the  immovability  of 
the  root.  When  once  implanted,  this  artificial 
root  is  solid  and  stationary,  the  bony  core  in 
the  center  of  the  socket  assuring  solidity. 

"I  have  implanted  both  natural  teeth  and 
these  artificial  ones,  so  I  speak  from  experience 
when  I  say  that  the  absorption  which  takes 
place  after  a  few  years  and  absolutely  destroys 
implanted  natural  teeth  is  entirely  avoided  by 
this  process,  which  provides  for  the  anchoring 
in  the  jaw  of  good,  soUd,  imperishable  artificial 
roots." 


ANOTHER  Z-KAY  VIEW. 


WHY  WAS  DAYTON  ISOLATE  D  ?— Why 
should  communication  with  a  large  American  city  have  beea 
practically  cut  off  for  days  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  whea 
we  can  talk  to  a  vessel  in  mid-ocean  without  trouble?  We 
Americans  pride  oiu^elves  that  we  are  quick  to  utilize  new 
inventions,  but  we  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  waves 
used  in  wireless  telegraphy  can  travel  over  land  as  well  as  over 
sea.  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  April  5)  waxes  sarcastic, 
and  also  somewhat  indignant,  over  this  matter.     It  asks: 

"Wh}'  in  these  days  of  the  wireless  telegraph  should  Dayton 
be  even  more  isolated  than  was  the  Titanic?  Anybody  would 
think  that  the  wireless  telegraph  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
Dayton  or  Ohio.  Why,  when  they  know  that  their  xxires  are 
breaking  all  the  time,  do  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  so 
persistently  neglect  adding  the  wireless  to  their  standby  emer- 
gency forces?  If  we  were  finding  fault,  we  should  say  that  such 
neglect  of  an  obvious  and  cheap  remedy  is  scandalous  and  rep- 
rehensible. We  simply  ask,  why?  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  some  of  our  readers  on  the  subject,  and  particularly-  from 
the  companies.  And,  then,  again,  why  should  Dayton,  birth- 
place of  the  modern  aeroplane  and  a  leading  home  of  its  manu- 
facture, go  without  any  resort  to  that  useful  device  at  such  a 
juncture?  It  should  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  fly  into  Dayton  or  out  of  it  at  any  time,  .  .  .  even  when 
the  floods  were  at  their  worst,  either  by  aeroplane  or  hj-dro- 
plane,  or  flying  boat.  Why  did  not  somebody  do  it?  Again, 
we  say,  this  is  all  by  way  of  inquiry;  but  when  modern  civihza- 
tion  has  such  resources  at  its  instant  command  it  does  seem 
most  mysterious  that  they  should  not  be  ready  and  waiting  to 
be  availed  of  at  the  very  instant  such  emergencies  arise." 
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AN   ITALIAN  VICTORY  OVER  GERMAN  OPERA  TRADITION 


TMK  L.\ST  NAIl^  in  llii-  coffin  of  the  Tfulonic  tradition 
in  music  in  America  lias  licen  driven  home  by  Mr. 
Tosoanini,  according  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker.  Once  it 
Mas  thought  that  "the  best  music  was  made  only  in  (ierman- 
speakinK  lands  and  that  the  best  interpreters  of  it  came,  also, 
from  them."  Hut  the  Russians  came  to  smite  the  tradition 
"with  the  hard  blows  of  their  symphonies";  the  new  Frenchmen 
"pricked  it  with  the  sharp  tlirusts  of  their  impressions  and 
images";  the  Italians  ".seared  it  with  the  hot  (ires  of  their 
newer  operas."  Singers  and  virtuosi  came 
also  from  countries  other  than  Germany 
and  were  received;  but  the  hehef  has 
longest  stood  its  ground  that  only  Ger- 
many could  produce  an  adequate  leader. 
"An  Italian  might  do  very  well  with  the 
operas  of  his  own  country;  a  French  con- 
ductor might  at  least  have  his  routine  uses; 
but  for  real  conducting  in  the  'high  sense' 
of  the  word  there  could  only  be  a  German." 
But  for  five  j'ears  the  Metropolitan  has 
had  an  Itahan,  Mr.  Toseanini,  who  has 
done  much  of  the  "serious  work"  of  the 
opera-house;  "for  five  years  he  has  led 
impressively  in  one  and  another  of  Wag- 
ner's music-dramas — a  grievous  blow  to 
the  tradition,"  and  finally,  "he  has 
proved  little  less  impressive  in  symphonic 
music."  He  came,  as  Mr.  Parker  shows, 
with  an  eccentric  reputation,  and  experi- 
ence has  justified  report : 


CARUSO'S  SKETCH  OF   TOSCANINI 


"When  Mr.  Toseanini  came  first  to  the 
Metropolitan,  the  ^viseacres  who  fancied 
that  they  handed  down  the  tables  of  op- 
eratic law  from  the  mountains  of  review- 
ing, Kke  musical  Moses  in  the  wilderness 

of  Manhattan,  wagged  their  heads  ominously,  and  those  who 
were  prone  to  mistake  Teutonic  prejudices  for  lofty  principles 
made  the  same  ominous  motions.  Who  was  this  Toseanini, 
with  a  great  reputation  behind  him  in  South  America  and  Italy 
— lands  in  which  such  a  reputation  could  not — or  at  any 
rate  ought  not  to — be  made?  First  of  all,  he  conducted  ab- 
solutely from  memory,  and  he  had  always  done  so.  Report 
ran  that  he  carried  the  scores  of  countless  operas,  and  to  the 
last  minutiiB  of  detail,  in  an  abnormally  susceptible  and  retentive 
memory.  Gossip  told  how,  within  a  week,  he  could  so  absorb 
the  music  and  the  text  of  a  most  intricate  modern  music-drama, 
poring  over  it  at  the  piano,  reading  and  rereading  it  for  hours 
and  for  whole  nights  at  a  time,  until  it  was  photographed  upon 
his  memoi-y — yet  not  merely  photographed,  but  ^•italized  there 
as  a  living  and  communicable  thing.  He  had  so  carried  twenty- 
two  operas  in  his  head  in  one  season ;  he  could  recall  as  many  more 
with  a  little  study.  Singers  and  players  who  had  worked  with 
him  bore  unanimous  testimony  to  the  completeness  and  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Toscanini's  memorizing.  He  knew  the  minutest 
details  of  the  music  or  the  composer's  glosses  upon  it.  He 
knew  'every  line  of  the  text  and  the  stage  directions.  He  had 
corrected  out  of  easy  recollection  errors  in  parts  that  had  es- 
caped his  most  meticulous  predecessors. 

"And  lo!  it  was  all  true.  He  did  so  conduct  when  he  appeared 
first  at  the  Metropolitan.  He  has  so  conducted  ever  since. 
He  conducted  so  again  when  he  passed  for  the  first  time  in 
America  to  symphonic  music  last  Sunday  evening.  The  singers 
and  the  orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  laid  their  hands  on  their 
hearts  and  swore  that  his  instant  recollection  of  the  smallest 
details  of  the  music  v/as  not  one  whit  exaggerated.  Admittedly, 
then,  he  did  so;  but  whj'  did  he  do  so?     Of  course,  not  to  be  free 


He  possesses,  says  H.  T.  Parker.  ■■  the  di- 
vining and  individualizing  imagination  that 
is  the  highest  attriljiite  of  a  great  coil  ductor." 


riDni  any  dependence  on  the  score  at  rehearsal  and  performance 
that  he  might  concentrate  all  his  powers  upon  the  results  that  be 
woidd  accomplish.  That  was  far  too  ol)vious  and  simple  a  rea- 
.son.  He  memorized  his  scores  to  be  '  difTerent,'  to  make  an  efifect. 
And  .so  the  high  priests  were  soh^mnly  silent,  and  left  an  ob- 
servant and  intelligent  public  to  discover  the  advantages  of  Mr, 
Toscanini's  memorizing.  Yet  they  were  not  so  silent  about 
it  as  was  he.  Strange  man!  Striving  to  be  .singular,  he  quite 
refu.sed  to  Haunt  or  even  discu.ss  his  singularities. 

"This  Italian  undertook  arduous  operas — or  exacting  operas 
newly  produced  or  reproduced  at  the  Metropolitan.     He  may 

have  disliked  the  routine  of  'repertory,' 
but  when  it  fell  to  him,  as  with  'La 
Gioconda,'  for  example,  he  did  not  slight 
it.  When  he  took  in  hand  a  new  pro- 
duction, a  fresh  revival,  or  even  the  prep- 
aration of  a  repertory  piece  for  which  he 
was  to  be  responsible  for  the  first  time, 
never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  operar- 
house  had  rehearsals  been  so  thorough. 
Mr.  Toseanini  came  to  them  with  not  only 
the  whole  opera — music  and  drama  alike — 
in  his  head,  but  with  as  clear  an  image  of 
^\'hat  in  every  direction  he  would  achieve 
with  it.  He  schooled  his  orchestra  not 
only  as  a  body,  but  choir  by  choir,  some- 
times almost  instrument  by  instrument. 
He  counseled  the  singers  in  their  parts  not 
only  at  rehearsals,  but  for  hours  in  private 
study  in  their  rooms.  He  received  the 
chorus  from  the  thorough  preliminary 
preparation  of  one  of  his  lieutenants  and 
tiien  worked  with  it  as  with  his  orchestra. 
He  had  a  keen  eye,  a  fertile  imagination, 
a  quickness  and  sureness  of  expedient 
with  settings  and  lighting,  with  the  whole 
ordering  of  the  stage.  Separately  he 
worked  at  each  element  in  the  production 
of  an  opera  until  every  one  concerned  in 
it  was  thoroughly  prepared  in  his  individ- 
ual share  and  in  his  cooperation  with 
others.  Then,  in  the  final  rehearsals,  he 
coordinated  all  these  elements — orchestra,  chorus,  singing-play- 
ers, the  ordering  of  the  stage,  the  whole  music,  the  whole  drama — 
into  the  unit  of  the  image  he  had  reasoned,  imagined,  a^d  kept 
in  his  mind  from  the  start. 

"If  Mr.  Toseanini  was  unsparing  to  all  his  forces,  he  ^ared 
himself  even  less.  If  he  would  not  rest  until  the  Tast  detail  of 
preparation  had  been  assured,  the  result — in  such  unified,  com- 
plete, and  polished  performances  as  the  Metropolitan  had  not 
hitherto  known — justified  him.  Since  Seidl's  time  no  con- 
ductor there  had  so  stamped  himself  upon  the  operas  that  he 
undertook." 

The  eccentricity  of  memorizing  an  opera  and  conducting 
it  without  a  score  is  far  from  producing  anything  spectacular  in 
manner.  Mr.  Toseanini  is  rather  a  disappointment  in  this 
respect : 

"There  he  stands  before  his  empty  music-stand,  slight,  alert, 
elegant,  seemingly  heedless  of  his  audience.  He  does  not  fling 
his  body  about  gracelessly  and  superhumanly  after  the  manner 
of  certain  conductors;  nor  does  he  stand  in  rigid  and  detached 
pose,  nonchalantly  mo\ing  a  stick,  as  is  the  way  of  certain  others. 
His  beat  is  clear,  firm,  exact,  insistent  and  almost  never,  even  in 
routine  transitional  passages,  does  he  leave  the  orchestra  to  it- 
self. His  right  hand  is  always  busy  with  his  beat;  with  his  left 
he  suggests  his  shadings  and  modulations;  adjusts  his  balances, 
summons  his  forces;  gives  his  commands;  indicates  his  signifi- 
cant strokes.  .  Mr.  Toscanini's  conducting  is  energetic  and  exact; 
sometimes  even,  with  both  arms  extended,  he  seems  to  outpour 
himself  upon  all  his  forces  of  stage  "^nd  orchestra  that  he  may 
flood  them  as  it  were  with  his  will.     Yet  even  then  his  con- 
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ducting  is  not  graceless  or  contortionate.  It  still  keeps,  as  in  its 
quieter  moments,  its  air  of  perfect,  almost  elegant  sureness.  Mr. 
Toscanini  has  no  score  in  which  to  bury  his  head.  His  ej'es  are 
always  upon  his  forces.  Yet,  curiously,  there  are  no  legends  of 
the  stimulating  power  of  his  glance  as  there  used  to  be  of  Mahler's. 
Out  of  Mr.  Toscauini's  hands,  and  above  all,  out  of  his  fingers 
— his  men  say — come  his  will  and  his  personal  force. 

"First  of  all,  as  every  great  conductor  must,  Mr.  Toscanini 
conducts  with  the  clearly  apprehending,  the  firmly  designing, 
and  the  finely  discriminating  mind.  He  does  not  merely  mem- 
orize his  music.  He  grasps  its  substance  until  he  has  made  it 
a  part,  a  living  part,  of  himself.  Through  and  through  he  knows 
it  largely  antl  knows  it  minutely.  Comprehending  it  so,  he  can 
preserve  its  unity.  His  ordering  of  every  opera,  of  (!very  act  in 
each  opera,  of  each  scene  within  each  act,  is  usually  a  clear  and 
logical  piece  of  musical  design.  He  preser\es  the  long  lines  of 
the  music  and  the  drama — recall  his  'Tristan'! — he  keeps  them 
advancing,  broadening,  cumulating,  endlessly  flexible  and  end- 
lessly shaded,  but  always  clear.  Within  those  lines  each  detail 
and  each  accenting  of  a  detail  falls  into  its  due  place,  sometimes 
insignificant,  sometimes  salient.  For  Mr.  Toscanini  discrimi- 
nates as  he  conducts.  He  does  not  magnify  the  unimportant 
or  make  Vhe  important  monotonous.  There  are  middle  voices 
and  middle  shadings  in  his  conducting.  It  does  not  alternate 
heights  and  depths  in  fictitious  contrasts.  In  every  opera  he 
practises  the  science  of  musical  architecture,  and  then  by  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  warms  it  into  an  art.  To  'sit  under  him'  is 
to  hear  the  art  of  musical  design  practised  as  no  other  conductor 
in  America  except  Dr.  Muck  practises  it.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  an  Italian  conductor  may  have  intellect. 

"To  intellect,  ]Mr.  Toscanini  adds  imagination,  the  finely 
subjective  imagination  that  no  other  conductor  in  America, 
except  agam  Dr.  Muck,  possesses  in  such  degree  as  he.  It  is 
the  divining  and  individualizing  imagination  that  is  the  highest 
attribute  of  a  great  conductor.  By  virtue  of  it  he  conceives  each 
opera  in  its  own  peculiar  qualitj',  in  its  own  particular  individ- 
uality, enters  into  the  com- 
poser's purposes,  divines  what 
swam  before  his  ej^es  ami 
welled  within  his  spirit  as  he 
wrote.  By  this  virtue  Mr. 
Toscanini  makes  'Armide'  or 
'Falstaff'  or  'Tosca'  or  'Le 
Donne  Curiose'  sound  each 
with  its  true  voice,  in  its  true 
style,  to  true  impression  upon 
those  that  hear.  To  ply  such 
an  imagination  to  such  ends. 
to  make  it  the  animating  force 
of  the  preceding  knowledge,  is 
to  accomplish  the  fullest  and 
the  .finest  work  that  a  conduc- 
tor may  do,  since  he  reproduces 
the  opera  or  the  symphony  or 
the  tone-poem  not  merely  as 
the  composer  wTote  it,  but  as 
he  imagined  it.  " 

His  Wagner  performances 
have  been  the  greatest  of  his 
sensations,  because  the  least 
expected  of  his  achievements: 


"He  began  with  'Gotterdiim- 
merung,"  and  then,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  abandoned 
it  to  Mr.  Hertz.  He  continued 
•with  '  Tristan '  and  he  has  kept 
it  to  himself  in  all  his  five 
years  at  the  ^Metropolitan. 
Often,  tho  not  in  all  perform- 
ances, he  has  also  conducted 
in  'Die  Meistersinger.'  An- 
ticipating those  tilings,  finding 
them  dra\Wng  near  and  not  to 
be  withstood,  the  upholders  of 
the  Teutonic  tradition  raised 
their  hands  in  pious  horror. 
What!  An  Italian  conduct  iu 
a  music-drama  of  Wagner,  in 
this  America  ^^here  Wagner 
signifies  German  singers,  a  Ger- 


man conductor,  German  opera,  in  short.  It  was  as  tho  some 
rank  blasphemy  or  monstrous  curiosity  impended.  Mr. 
Toscanini  conducted  none  the  less,  and  the  tradition  tottered 
while  its  adherents  quibbled  about  its  trembling  base.  In  their 
eyes  and  ears,  Mr.  Toscanini  may  have  done  this,  that,  or  the 
other  in  a  Latin  and  not  a  Teutonic  way.  In  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  hiscomprehending,  stirred,  and  transported  hearers,  it  mattered 
little  whether  his  ways  were  ItaUan  or  Prussian,  or  whether  he 
was  overthrowing  a  worm-eaten  tradition  and  at  last  making 
what  passed  for  artistic  principles  the  personal  prejudices  they 
really  were. 

"It  sufficed  for  Mr.  Toscanini's  audience  that  his  'Tristan* 
had  the  \'oice  of  passion,  of  song,  of  romance,  and  of  fate  in 
degree  that  scarcely  a  conductor  had  given  it  before;  that  the 
music  expanded  in  beauty  and  glowed  with  power  until  those 
that  heard  were  transported  out  of  them.selves  into  the  verj-  ardor 
of  Wagner's  creating  spirit.  Fortunate  the  German  conductor 
Avho  could  so  feel  and  so  make  others  feel  'Tristan.'  Fortu- 
nate, too,  the  German  conductor  who  comld  so  suffuse  the  music 
of  'Die  Meistersinger'  with  sensuous  and  romantic  beautj',  and 
keep  its  endless  strands  weaving  themselves  into  luminous 
song." 


From   "  The  .■i..i, 


MRS.  WARDS  LATEST  HEROINE. 


l.ydia  Pen/old  was  more  of  an  "  Early  Victorian  "  than  a'doormat," 
but  her  story,  told  in  "  The  Mating  of  Lydia."  shows  that  even  she  "tries 
to  hide  any  gleams  of  intelligence  in  case  man  might  not  approve." 


ENGLAND'S  "DOORMAT"  HEROINES 

INSTEAD  of  militancy  and  various  other  brands  of  suf- 
fragettism  now  rampant  in  England  having  their  effect 
on  contemporary  fiction,  they  seem  to  produce  just  the 
opposite.  At  least  we  must  conclude  from  an  article  in  the 
London  Daily  News  that  all  the  feminine  intellectual  energy 
goes  elsewhere  than  into  the  creation  of  new  types  of  fiction. 
A  survey  of  the  output  of  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Ward,  May 
Sinclair,  Elinor  Glyn,  and  Katherine  Tynan,  causes  the  critic 

we  quote  to  see  only  "what 
Nietzsche  calls  '  the  eternal 
tediousness  of  women'  amply 
demonstrated"  in  all  their  her- 
oines, gentle  and  simple.  Not 
one  new  heroine,  he  declares, 
arouses  interest.  "They  are 
merely  commonplace  'woman- 
ly women,'  according  to  the 
Early  Victorian  interpretation 
of  the  term,  born  to  mental 
slavery."  What  a  shock  this 
must  be  to  those  who  are  of- 
fering themselves  as  martyrs 
for  the  cause.     We  read : 

"As  if  to  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  psychological  in- 
terest, we  are  told  with  weari- 
some reiteration  of  the  phys- 
ical beauty  of  these  heroines. 
The  woman  novelist  of  to-day 
appears  to  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  feminine  beauty  than 
her  male  contemporaries.  She 
revels  in  lovely  complexions, 
beautiful  eyes,  red  lips,  white 
teeth,  and  straight  little  noses. 

"Undoubtedly  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  the  five  heroines 
is  Lydia  Penfold,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  latest  creation. 
She  is  the  only  one  who  is  not 
a  'doormat,'  made  for  man  to 
wipe  his  boots  on.  She  is 
'your  modern  girl  of  the  in- 
tellectual sort,  quite  unmoved 
by  gewgaws.'  She  has  also 
beauty,  grace,  and  personality. 
Lydia  has  pride  and  inde- 
pendence and  ideals,  for  which 
one  is  devoutly  thankful,  but 
she  is  nevertheless  a  bore,  and 
she   has    no    sense    of    humor 
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whtitfvtT.  IltT  i-ndiuvor  to  iimiiituin  a  fiii'ii(l.slii|»  with  In  r  m- 
j»«otud  loviT,  LortI  'J'utham,  fuils,  and  she  writes  la  ponderous 
style  to  his  mother,  "How  tiood  and  doar  h»<  always  was  to  me, 
■  A  muoli  1  lia\ »'.  It-arrn'd  from  hitii.  And  yet  I  utn  afraid 
I  ill  very  Mind  and  ill-<iousiden'<l  and  very  seilisli.'  So  heavy 

is  Lydia  that,  in  spite  Qf  her  beauty,  one  doubts  at  times  of  her 
a!I-<'onquerinK  attraetivenoss.  There  is  also  more  than  a  touch 
of  tlit<  Karly  Vietorian-about  her,  with  all  her  modernity.  'She 
was  a  ileal  too  elover  to  talk  philosophy'  brings  one  back  to 
the  days  when  women  were  supposed  to  hide  hypocritically  any 
gleams  of  intelligence  they  might  possess,  in  case  (awful  thought!) 
man  might  not  approve  of  so  much  erudition. 

"Of  a  ditterent  type  is  Winnie  Dymoiul,  Miss  May  Sinclair's 
heroine  in  'The  Combined  Maze.'  She  is  a  clerk,  with  a  passion 
for  gymnastics.     At  first  one  has  hopes  of  Winnie.     She  seems 


AMERICAS  UKEATEST   WOMAN    POKTUAITIST 
Cecilia  Beaux  as  she  sees  herself. 


to  be  a  proud,  self-respecting,  independent  character,  but  long 
before  the  book  ends  she  has  definitely  degenerated  into  a  '  door- 
mat.' The  hero,  Randall  Rannome,  with  whom  Winnie  has  had 
*an  understanding,'  suddenly  marries  Violet,  Winnie's  chum, 
who  possesses  'the  biggest  and  darkest  blue  eyes  he  had  ever 
seen.'  Later  on  we  find  Winnie  giving  up  a  good  situation  for 
an  inferior  one,  in  order  to  be  near  the  Ransomes.  Every  day 
(altho  she  has  to  w^ork  hard  in  an  office  all  day)  she  goes  to 
the  Ransomes'  house,  scrubs  and  cleans  it,  washes  the  baby, 
cooks  the  dinner,  and  acts  as  general  servant  and  factotum, 
while  Violet,  who  is  'as  strong  as  a  horse,'  lies,  'like  a  suburban 
odalisk,'  on  a  sofa,  watching  with  a  contemptuous  smile  the 
labors  of  the  infatuated  Winnie. 

"But  Winnie,  the  weak  one,  does  not  mind.  She  'paid  her- 
self,' Aliss  Sinclair  tells  us,  'in  a  thousand  inimitable  sensations 
every  time  she  touched  the  things  he  had  touched  or  that  belonged 
to  him;'  Could  fatuousness  go  further?  One  wants  to  hear 
no  more  of  Winnie,  but  the  sequel  of  her  servility  is  interesting. 
Violet,  her  own  rightful  duties  being  usurped  by  an  outsider, 
finds  time  hang  so  heavy  on  her  hands  that  she  elopes.  Yet 
Miss  Sinclair  ob\'iously  holds  up  Winnie — who  is  an  inter- 
fering little  fool — for  our  admiration." 

Having  polished  off  the  efforts  at  picturing  an  acceptable 
modern  woman  by  two  of  England's  leading  fiction  writers, 
our  critic  turns  to  two  more.  He  couldn't  even  find  "comfort 
and  consolation"  in  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn: 


'  Strindljerg  says  somewhere  that  life  'consists  in  doing  the 
.same  things  over  and  over  again.'  k«;ading  modern  novels  con- 
sists largely  in  reading  the  same  things  over  and  over  again. 
Listen  to  a  description  of  one  of  Elinor  (Jlyn's  latest  heroines: 
"She  moved  with  the  undulating  grace  of  a  panther  or  a  wild 
animal'  (surely  one  has  read  something  like  that  many,  many 
times  before),  'and  j'et  when  you  looked  at  her  face  her  eyes  were 
splendidly  and  broadly  lidded,  as  are  Etruscan  eyes  sculptured 
in  the  cinerary  urns.'  This  heroine  ceased  to  interest  me  at 
this  point,  so  I  skipped  some  pages  and  alighted  on  another: 
'A  pale,  slender  woman,  who  was  watching  him  with  large,  dark 
blue  eyes  from  the  sofa  where  she  sat.'  'The  gentle  creature 
stroked  his  crisp,  dark,  wavy  hair,  and  the  tenderness  of  an  angel 
came  into  her  sad  eyes.'  Heroines  like  this  may  have  'magnetic 
eyes,'  but  they  have  no  power  of  holding  one's  interest. 

"As  a  drowning  man  clutches  at  a  straw,  I  turned  to  Katherine 
Tynan.  She  is  an  Irishwoman.  Surely  she  will  provide  a  hero- 
ine with  'a  sparkle'  in  her.  Vain  hope!  Mrs.  Pratt,  of  Paradise 
Farm,  'had  a  great  natural  placidity.  Her  brooding,  ruminant 
air,  when  her  mind  was  at  rest,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  cows  in 
the  pasture.'  Mrs.  Pratt  is  also  a  doormat  of  the  most  virulent 
type.  Jler  attitude  toward  her  beautiful  young  lodger,  Mrs. 
(ireville,  is  Uriah  Heepish  in  the  extreme.  Mrs.  Pratt  belongs 
to  the  days  when  people  'knew  their  proper  stations.'  'My 
dear  soul,'  says  Mrs.  Greville,  looking  at  her  with  half -frightened 
compassion,  'you  must  not  care  for  me  like  that.'  'You  should 
ha\e  thought  of  that,  my  lady,'  says  the  humble  one,  'before 
you  won  my  poor  heart.'" 


ART  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

No  LARGE  CITY  of  our  land  is  without  its  art  institute, 
3'et  "the  more  art  schools  there  are,  and  the  better 
equipped,  the  smaller  will  be  the  average  of  really 
distinguished  talent  turned  out  from  them."  This  sounds  at 
first  like  the  cry  of  a  cynic  or  a  pessimist.  Instead  it  is  the  word 
of  America's  most  distinguished  woman  portrait-painter — 
Cecilia  Beaux — and  she  is  wTiting  in  Harper's  Bazar  more 
particularly  of  women  and  their  chances  of  success  in  art.  !'  The 
rough  material  that  goes  to  make  up  the  character  of  the  artist 
who  is  to  succeed — that  is,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  power  of 
concentration — is  not  much  called  upon  or  developed  in  the  early 
stages  of  study  in  these  schools."  The  only  chance  for  "inven- 
tion" a  girl  finds  is  in  the  composition  class;  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  posing  of  the  model  the  work  is  done  for  the  pupil. 
When  she  takes  a  studio  on  her  own  hook  ' '  she  has  not  learned  to 
invent  ways  and  means  nor  to  rely  on  her  own  resources  for  the 
material  construction  and  development  of  an  idea."  Such 
objections  sound  as  tho  Miss  Beaux  has  a  poor  idea  of  art  schools; 
it  is  only  that  she  is  imprest  with  the  fact  that  under  the  necessary 
restrictions  in  them  "nothing  but  a  high  degree  of  natural  gift 
will  in  the  end  prevail."  The  small  average  of  high  talent  and 
the  bad  side  of  school  training  account  for  the  failure  of  so  many 
girls.  In  her  very  suggestive  article  Miss  Beaux  lays  down  sane 
rules  for  success  that  wdll  sound  like  hardship  to  any  but  the 
most  determined  girls.    Thus: 

"Not  only  sacrifice  of  the  time  and  strength  must  be  given  to 
the  work  itself,  but  a  sacrifice  even  of  pleasures  that  will  deplete 
the  working  powers  of  the  next  day. 

"This  is  especially  the  case  with  women  and  girls  who,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  a  less  abundant  physical  energy  than  young 
men  of  a  corresponding  temperament.  In  our  sex  the  will  to 
preserve,  even  when  we  are  tottering  with  fatigue,  is  most  praise- 
worthy, and  we  often  wonder  w^hy  'keeping  at  it'  has  such 
meager  and  disappointing  results.  A  girl,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  life  as  an  artist,  should  know  that  her  physical  energ\'  must 
be  conserved  like  precious  oil,  like  water  in  a  desert,  like  ammuni- 
tion in  a  besieged  camp,  like  food  and  fuel  in  a  dash  to  the  pole. 

"Art  has  no  dealings  with  the  dregs  of  fife.  The  foam  on 
the  brimming  cup  is  the  only  acceptable  offering.  A  young 
artist  should  ask  herself,  'If  I  do  this  to-night  shall  I  be  fresh 
— not  tired — at  the  end  of  the  first  two  hours  of  work  to-morrow, 
so  that  if  I  msh  to  I  can  clinch  it  in  the  third?' 

"Often  a  piece  of  work  depends  for  its  force  on  the  ability  of 
the  artist  to  go  on  with  it  at  the  moment.     Two  hours  of  intense 
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application  have  been  given;  the  work  is  now  ready  to  be  pulled 
together,  without  a  break  in  its  purpose,  or,  more  important  still, 
without  a  ohange  in  the  condition  of  the  materials  in  us<'.  If 
energy,  natural  energy,  not  will  power,  is  relaxed  at  this  moment, 
and  tlie  artist  keeps  on  by  force  of  will  alone,  I  can  almost  hear 
her  lamentation,  'It  looked  well  for  a  while,  and  then  I  went  on 
with  it  and  spoiled  it!'  It  may  be  that  she  could  never  have 
sustained  it,  but  the  chances  are  that  if  her  strength  and  en- 
thusiasm had  been  as  high  continuously  as  when  she  began,  her 
work  would  have  been  increased,  not  diminished,  in  power  at 
the  end  of  the  morning.  An  obvious  case  of  cause  and  effefi 
constantly  ignored  by  students  and  young  artists 
generally.  Witness  the  tepid  and  weary  results 
so  often  seen." 

The  all-important  question  is  whether  a  girl  is 
qualified,  whether  she  is  endowed  by  nature  for  the 
life  she  wishes  to  lead,  says  the  WTiter.  She  may, 
suggests  Miss  Beaux,  even  mistake  her  motive  in 
starting  out  upon  an  art  career: 


"It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  liefore  that  our 
young  woman  should  closely  examine  herself  as  to 
her  real  motives.  With  many  the  desire  to  get  out 
and  away  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  to  these 
the  life  of  an  artist  is  most  attractive.  True,  some 
one  must  pay  for  the  tuition  of  tlie  student,  but 
the  fees  are  small,  and  at  most  of  the  art  schools 
the  drawings  accepted  for  admission  might  be  pro- 
duced without  the  smallest  degree  of  natural  gift. 
Anybody  can  produce  the  work  of  the  a\-erage 
beginner,  so  admission  to  the  school  is  no  real  proof 
of  ability.  Even  the  desire  to  'try'  may  mean 
nothing;  yet  who  goes  to  school  except  to  learn, 
and  who  can  tell,  especially  wdthout  inspecting  the 
would-be  student  in  person,-  whether  great  things 
may  not  some  daj'  develop? 

"It  is  right  that  admission  should  be  liberal,  and 
after  passing  this  barrier  and  paying  the  cost  of 
tuition  everything  is  open  to  the  student,  and  every- 
thing is  provided  except  the  materials  with  which 
to  work. 

"When  I  went  abroad  to  study  I  found  in  Paris 
numbers  of  girls  and  women  who,  encouraged  by 
the  ignorant  flatteries  of  their  friends,  had  staked 
all  on  foreign  study.  Years  had  passed;  the  one 
hope — to  get  something  admitted  to  the  Salon — was 
still  out  of  sight.  This  admission  would  mean  a 
creditable  degree  of  promise,  if  not  of  achievement; 
it  would  mean,  too,  that  the  successful  student 
would  be  strongly  abetted  by  M.  Juhen,  who  coun- 
ted on  their  performances  to  help  advertise  his 
school.  But  year  by  year  the  chance  grew  less  and 
less.  Ill  health,  resulting  from  life  in  rooms  over- 
looking filthy  courts,  poor  food,  and  privations  of 
all  kinds  were  endured.  And  how  often  I  heard 
the  sad  plaint,  '  They  have  made  such  sacrifices  for 
me  I  can  not  go  home  until  I  have  something  to 
show  for  these  years  of  work.'  There  were  several 
whose  fate  I  never  knew,  for  my  stay  was  short. 
Of  course  such  mart  jTdom  as  this  is  unknown  now- 
adays either  in  Paris  or  here." 


being  ideal  places  for  the  nurture  of  the  delicate  flower  of  art. 
In  them  riiay  be  found  everything  or  nothing  for  the  student. 
Never  was  opportunity  greater.  No  sign-|)osts  are  needed;  no 
private  knowledge  will  prevail.  The  force  and  innate  gifts  of 
the  individual  are  the  only  passports  that  will  carry  him  through.'! 


OUR  SERIOUS  READERS -The  public  hungers  for  serious 
l)ooks,  and  repudiates  the  dominance  of  fiction,  a  fact  which 
makes  the  Spokesman- Review  (Spokane)  see  "evidence  of  the 


A  PORTRAIT  STUDY. 

By  Cecilia  Beaux. 

E.\hibited  in  the  Spring  Academy  is  this  study  of  "  a  very  lopg  young  woman,"  as  a 
critic  puts  it.  "  Her  feet  are  stretched  out  far  in  front  of  her,  charming  little  feet,  ex- 
quisitely painted,  and  the  observer  was  grateful  for  their  delicacy  after  traversing  the 
length  of  the  yellow  robe,  with  its  big  pattern  of  purple  flowers." 


For  a  girl  who  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  she  wishes 
to  do,  declares  Miss  Beaux,  "it  is  far  better  to  start  alone,  work- 
ing alone,  even  at  a  great  disadvantage."     Further: 

"She  maj'  not  go  far  before  she  seeks  at  the  art  school  either 
to  certify  or  to  correct  what  she  is  guessing  at.  She  Avill  find  her 
progress  rapid  and  vital  when  she  does  enter.  By  this  it  seems 
that  we  have  come,  at  the  present  day,  to  something  absolutely 
opposite  to  the  practise  of  the  period  when  the  apprentices  in  the 
masters'  studios  were  irresponsible.  In  the  old  way  the  im- 
pressionable student  c^me  under  the  influence  of  a  master's 
works  and  preparatory  studies,  and  under  this  influence  alone. 
He  Avas  irresponsible,  but  he  had  before  him  nothing  less  than  the 
example  of  the  master.  To-day,  in  a  school,  he  is  surrounded  by 
scores  of  fellow-students  who  are  cheerfully  producing  the  crass 
work  of  the  average  beginner.  No  one  is  distrest  by  it.  It 
is  accepted,  in  its  various  grades,  as  being  as  good  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

."Schools  of  art  must  e.xist,  tho  their  very  essence  prevents  their 


intellectual   growth   of   the   American   people." 
adduces  this: 


For   proof   it 


"The  growth  of  the  civic  conscience  leads  the  people  to  spend 
their  money  on  literature  that  claims  and  is  supposed  to  ground 
this  conscience  in  facts. 

"The  demand  is  for  books  about  the  development  of  the  city, 
the  emancipation  of  woman,  eugenics,  industrialism,  the  social 
evil,  and  socialism. 

"Even  much  of  the  season's  fiction  and  practicallj-  aU  of  its 
drama  reflect  an  American  craving  for  information  that  makes 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  society. 

"Intellectual  interests  are  broadening  and  literary  taste  be- 
coming discriminative.  'Philosophy  is  picking  up  and  theol- 
ogy doing  well.'  There  even  is  a  renewal  of  enjoyment  of 
poetry.     The  people  insist  that  their  fiction  be  better  written. 

"Most  of  the  1913  novels,  through  their  heroines,  voice  the 
demand  of  woman  for  broader  freedom." 
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HOW  ATLANTA  CLEANED  UP 


IX  ATLANTA  all  the  houses  of  professional  vifse  Ixave  been 
advertised  out  of  existence  by  the  churches.  The  crusade 
that  effwted  this  cnustitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Kilis,  the  most  remarkable  story  in  the  present  religious  Hfe 
of  North  America.  The  Christian  sentiment  of  this  Southern 
city  has  been  soUdified,  a  ruler  of  the  underworld  has  become  a 
matron  of  a  new  home  for  rescued  girls,  and  "a  tense  political 
battle  wherein  Christian  men  showed  that  strategj'  and  the 
ability  to  win  are  the  possession  of  the  righteous" — such  are 
some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  campaign.  The  "unfor- 
gettable address  of  Jane  Addams"  at  the 
Men  and  Religion  Congress  in  New  York 
last  spring  sent  the  Atlanta  delegates  home 
with  a  new  vision  of  their  citj''s  local  con- 
ditions. "  They  discovered  what  may  be 
found  in  almost  everj'  other  large  citj'  in 
the  country — a  '  red  light '  district  wherein 
the  social  evil  was  protected,  or  at  least 
winked  at,  by  city  officials."  The  Continent 
(Chicago)  gives  Mr.  Ellis's  account  of  how 
these  men  went  to  work: 

"Without  taking  the  world  into  their  con- 
fidence or  boasting  of  what  they  meant  tj 
do,  or  calling  in  the  counsel  of  any  experts, 
these  men  blended  the  publicity  message 
and  the  social-service  message  into  one 
agency  and  began  to  advertise  in  all  the 
city  papers  the  facts  of  the  social  evil  in 
Atlanta.  They  contracted  for  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  space  in  the  daily 
papers  to  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  They 
entitled  their  advertisements,  'The  Houses 
in  Our  Midst,'  and  called  them  'ISIen  and 
Religion  Bulletins.'  They  were  numbered 
in  consecutive  order.  No.  1,  of  course, 
imphed  that  No.  2  was  to  follow,  and  No.  10 
called  up  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  vice 
the  dread  possibiUty  of  a  No.  20  or  a  No.  30. 
In  truth,  the  bulletins  have  now  numbered 
fifty,  and  there  have  been  frequent  extras, 
sometimes  a  whole  page  in  extent.  Ordi- 
narily the  advertisements  are  two,  three,  and 
four  columns  wide,  extending  the  full  length 
of  a  page. 

"Of  course  the  advertisements  created  a  sensation.  They 
were  conspicuous,  and  yet  they  did  not  rely  for  their  effect 
upon  display  type.  The  method  plainly  was  to  be  the  use 
of  the  artillery  of  facts  and  principles.  Bald,  hideous  facts 
about  the  social  evil  in  Atlanta  were  cited  without  qualification 
or  circumlocution.  Then  to  these  conditions  was  applied  the 
clear  word  of  Scripture 

"The  advertisements  were  marvels  of  effectiveness.  Their 
logic  was  as  straight  as  a  running  noose.  The  style  was  brilUant. 
epigrammatic,  puncturing.  At  times  it  rose  to  the  loftiest 
heights.  These  messages  were  literature.  Hysteria  and  fanaticism 
never  crept  into  the  presentations.  There  were  no  muddled 
generahties.  The  wTiter  clearly  had  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  not  only  knew  Atlanta,  but  he  gathered  his  ammunition  from 
the  capitals  of  Europe — Berlin,  Madrid,  London — and  from  the 
other  great  cities  in  America.  He  was  quick  to  seize  the  news 
of  the  day  and  feather  his  barbs  with  it.  With  rare  adroitness 
he  took  advantage  of  Jewish  and  Roman  CathoUc  pronounce- 
ments and  actions  upon  the  subject,  to  show  the  solidarity  of 
moral  attack  upon  this  evil. 

"Most  remarkable  of  all,  in  this  long  succession  of  advertising, 
was  the  pertinent  application  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  In  the 
serene  assurance  that  this  was  the  court  of  last  appeal,  the  gospel 
of  Christ  was  quoted  where  it  fitted.  A  better  blending  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel  could  not  be  imagined.     The  tone  of  the 
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Who  after  his  pledge  to  the  Men  and 
Religion  committee  of  Atlanta  actu- 
ally closed  the  resorts  of  vice  there. 


advertisements  rev(*aled  something  of  the  serene  a.ssuranee  of 
Scripture  itself;  they  were  unhurried  and  unannoyed.  The  calm 
confidenee  in  which  they  were  written  was  more  terrifying  than 
bluster.  Evidently  the  Christian  forces  of  Atlanta,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  had  laid  siege  to 
the  citadel  of  vice,  and  they  possess  the  needed  gun.s  and  am- 
munition. Even  the  casual  reader  could  see  that  there  were 
behind  the  written  statements  a  legal  mind  and  a  soldier  heart. 
Here  was  the  Christian  crusader  down  to  date.  Each  of  the  ad- 
vertisements, until  victory  was  assured,  ended  with  the  confident 
words,  'Atlanta  should  and  will  close  the  houses  in  our  midst.' 
"The  men  who  used  these  advertisements  were  speaking  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  with  a  power  that  no 
other  series  of  messages  had  ever  possest, 
and  they  were  plainly  fearless.  They  went 
wherever  the  trail  led  them.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  point  out  the  new  and  unstudied 
implications  in  the  problem  of  the  social 
evil.  The  wages  of  women  workers  were  set 
forth  in  the  advertising  and  a  new  duty  laid 
upon  the  city's  Christian  men.  It  is  true 
that  the  world  has  been  blundering  along  in 
chaotic  fashion  amid  the  new  economic  and 
social  conditions.  Now  our  prophets  are 
facing  the  facts — all  facts.  The  reallj'  start- 
ling appropriateness  of  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions used  by  the  Atlanta  men  have  stimu- 
lated many  minds.  Thus  one  advertise- 
ment bears  the  words  of  Nehemiah,  'Some 
of  our  daughters  are  brought  into  bondage 
already.'" 

Investigation  showed  that  50  per  cent,  of 
the  properties  used  for  e\  il  purposes  in  the 
city  were  owned  by  Christian  men,  says  Mr. 
Ellis.  "The  newspapers  of  no  city  could 
be  counted  upon  to  follow  editorially  and 
disinterestedly  such  a  path  as  the  Men  and 
Religion  committee  pursued."  But  where 
the  facts  were  presented  as  paid  advertise- 
ments, "there  was  no  newspaper  owner 
with  possible  property  interests  to  edit  it 
and  no  big  advertiser  to  influence  it."     So — 


"There  was  no  way  of  answering,  avoid- 
ing, or  diverting  the  tremendous  truth  told 
week  by  week  in  these  display  advertise- 
ments, which  naturally  came  to  be  the  first 

part    of    the    paper    to    which   thousands   of    readers   turned 

every  day." 

The  outcome  was  dramatic.  The  chief  of  police  of  Atlanta 
"does  not  have  to  confer  ^\ith  any  authorities  higher  up": 

"Chief  of  PoHce  Beavers  of  Atlanta  w^as  at  heart  a  better  man 
than  the  world  ^vith  Avhich  he  had  dealings  ever  suspected.  He 
had  fallen  into  a  vicious  custom.  These  advertisements  'got 
him ' ;  they  found  the  real  man  Beavers.  He  resolved  to  stand  by 
his  parents,  by  his  o^\n  earh'  training  and  by  the  best  life  of 
Atlanta.  He  publicly  pledged  the  Men  and  ReUgion  com- 
mittee that  he  would  close  the  houses 

"At  once  many  persons  who  had  shown  no  spark  of  solicitude 
for  the  fallen  girls  in  their  \irtual  slavery  began  to  shed  maudhn 
tears  in  public  over  their  fate  at  being  turned  adrift  without 
shelter.  This  ostentatious  sympathy  was  short-Uved,  for  the 
advertising  campaign  w^as  part  of  a  Christian  movement.  It  was 
bigger  and  better  than  poUtics.  Behind  it  burned  the  yearning, 
loving  heart  of  Christ's  compassionate  servants.  The  ensuing 
advertisements  were  directed  to  the  women  in  the  evil  resorts. 
The  word  of  the  committee  was  pledged  that  every  one  of  them 
would  be  offered  shelter  and  help  in  a  new  life.  All  the  argu- 
ments that  the  vested  interests  of  evil  might  offer  to  their 
victims  were  counteracted  by  this  clear,  unequivocal  statement 
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which  could  not  be  kci)t  from  tho  oycs  of  anybody  who  read 
the  daily  i)apers,  that  there  was  a  door  of  opj)(}rtuiiit.\  open  to  all 
who  sought  a  ))etter  life.  Ministf^s  and  their  members  went 
two  by  two  throuf^h  the  'red  light '  districrt.  Plvery  fallen  woman 
in  Atlanta  was  personally  offered  a  chance  for  a  better  life.  With 
this  message  of  practical  service  went  the  gosjx'l  of  (.'hrist.  The 
women  were  told  that  if  ill  they  would  be  j)ro\ided  with  medical 
care;  if  they  needed  training  for  a  career  of  honest  service,  it 
would  be  supplied;  if  there  were  dependent  relatives,  they  would 
be  eared  for;  if  shelter  alone  were  wanted,  that  would  be  i)ro- 
vided.  Whatever  was  necessary  to  help  the  victims  of  vice  back 
to  respectable  life  was  freely  pledged  to 
them. 

"Here  comes  the  most  shining  chapter  in 
the  long  and  beautiful  story.  More  than 
200  of  the  women  accepted  the  commit- 
tee's offer  and  forsook  the  old  life  of  shame." 

Only  the  "worldly  wisdom,  driven  by  a 
deep  Christian  passion"  of  Alarion  Jackson 
and  John  J.  Eagan,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  could 
have  achieved  such  results  as  Atlanta  shows. 
The  story  of  these  two  men  is  romantic : 

"They  are  David  and  Jonathan  in  their 
friendship.  Young  men  of  the  same  age, 
born  and  bred  in  Atlanta,  thej'  once  were 
pecuHarly  antipathetic;  but  when  Jackson 
became  a  Christian  in  the  Torrey  meetings 
the  two  found  themselves  drawn  together  by 
the  great  tie  of  Christian  fellowship.  It 
does  not  take  a  psychologist  to  explain  this. 
The  men  held  the  great  essentials  in  com- 
mon. They  were  in  unity  in  hfe's  deepest 
purpose.  Marion  Jackson  is  a  study  in  the 
unexpected  consequences  of  vital  | religion. 
He  was  a  born  aristocrat,  an  aristocrat  to 
his  finger-tips,  by  birth,  tradition,  and  apti- 
tude; but  when,  in  Dr.  Torrey's  preaching, 
the  gospel  gript  him,  he  became  a  democrat. 
He  now  has  a  New  Testament  passion  for 
people.  The  simplicities  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood  shine  out  in  his  life  and  actions. 

"Marion  Jackson  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  good 
one.  That  explains  why  the  method  of  the 
Men  and  Religion  committee  has  been  bomb- 
proof and  water-tight.  The  advertisements 
were  all  written  by  him.  Of  course  there 
was  not  money  enough  in  Atlanta  to  hire  professional  brains 
that  could  write  such  advertisements  as  these.  They  had  to 
be  born  of  a  trained  mind  and  a  flaming  heart.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  Marion  Jackson  as  a  man  to  write  advertisements. 
Yet  to-day  if  he  cared  to  abandon  his  legal  practise  he  could  take 
those  advertisements  in  his  hand  and  secure  employment  with 
any  advertising  agency  in  the  land. 

"Hand  in  hand  with  Marion  Jackson  has  gone  John  J.  Eagan, 
whom  the  books  write  down  as  a  capitalist.  A  quiet  young  man 
who  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  uncle,  he  had  gone  on  his  simple 
way  as  in  the  day  when  he  did  not  possess  wealth.  The  money 
that  came  to  him  he  invested  in  securities  that  were  in  consonance 
with  his  Christian  beliefs,  for  he  is  an  earnest  Presbyterian. 
This  Atlanta  campaign  has  thus  far  cost  over  $12,000,  $6,500  of 
which  was  for  advertising  bills.  One  does  not  have  to  be  much 
of  a  guesser  to  surmise  A\'here  the  money  came  from.  We  may 
be  sure,  tho,  that  the  giver  has  had  a  'run  for  his  money,'  in  the 
phrase  of  the  street.  Judged  by  any  standards,  the  Atlanta 
campaign  has  been  more  fun  than  can  be  got  out  of  a  fleet  of 
aeroplanes  or  a  garage  full  of  racing  automobiles.  One  would 
hunt  far  to  find  a  happier  man  than  John  J.  Eagan. 

"In  this  Men  and  Religion  Movement  he  has  come  to  be 
dominated  by  a  great  idea,  of  which  he  is  the  apostle  among  his 
fellow  business  men.  That  is  that  business  is  a  ministry,  that  a 
man  should  serve  the  world  by  his  business.  The  rights  and 
welfare  of  his  employees  and  of  the  larger  world  which  they 
represent  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  business,  taking 
precedence  even  of  dividends 

"What  these  two  laymen  have  done,  with  the  full  and  efficient 
cooperation  of  the  churchmen  of  their  city,  is  a  revelation  and  a 
foregleam  of  the  new  era  of  efficient  Christian  patriotism  which 
■will  utilize  the  most  modern  methods  and  the  ripest  worldly 
wisdom  to  bring  to  pass  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  in  this  present 
world." 


JOHN  J.  E.\GAN, 

A  capitalist  of  Atlanta,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  financing  the  movement  to 
cloan  tlie  city  of  its  vice  resorts. 


THE  NEW  KOREAN  VERDICT 

A  VICTORY,  even  if  incomplete,  may  be  "tremendously 
significant  and  most  gratifying."  In  this  light  The 
Continent  (Chicago)  views  the  verdict  of  the  Appellate 
Court  in  Seoul,  Korea,  which  reversed  the  earlier  verdict  of  "the 
police-manufactured  case  charging  a  large  company  of  Koreans, 
mainly  Christians,  with  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Count  Terauchi, 
the  Japanese  governor-general  of  the  province."  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  defendants  were  prosecuted 
for  complicity  in  this  alleged  sedition  and 
IOC  were  convicted,  but  the  second  decision, 
rendered  March  20,  convicted  six  and  released 
as  innocent  the  remaining  hundred.  The  Con- 
tinent reviews  the  later  verdict: 

"Of  the  six  still  held  for  the  supposed 
crime,  all  have  been  granted  a  n^aterial  re- 
duction of  sentence.  Six  men  by  the  original 
verdict  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  of 
ten  years  each.  Of  these,  one  now  goes  free 
and  the  others  are  committed  for  six  years 
only.  Of  nineteen  previously  receiving  sen- 
tences of  seven  years  each,  all  but  one  now 
escapes.  The  term  for  that  one  is  commuted 
to  five  years. 

' '  The  six  still  in  prison  are  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  defendants,  including  the  one 
man  among  the  group  who  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  Baron  Yun  Chi  Ho,  presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist  College  in  Songdo.  He 
and  four  others — Yang  Ki  Tak,  Im  Chi 
Chung,  Yi  Seung  Hun,  and  An  Tai  Kak — 
stand  sentenced  for  six-year  terms,  while  Ok 
Kwan  Pin,  the  sixth  convict,  is  given  five 
years.  All  of  these  men  are  alleged  to  have 
been  leaders  in  the  Sin  Alin  Hoi,  or  New 
People's  Society,  which  the  Japanese  insist 
was  an  association  for  revolution  and  assas- 
sination. The  Koreans  admit  the  existence 
of  the  society,  but  claim  that  its  object  was 
the  peaceable  education  and  uplift  of  the 
Korean  masses.  Baron  Yun  allowed  his 
name  to  be  used  as  one  of  the  officials  of  this 
society,  but  apparently  took  no  active  part 
in  directing  it.  The  real  leader  of  the  movement  was  Yang,  who 
served  for  several  years  as  the  editor  of  a  patriotic  daily  published 
in  Seoul.  Im  is  a  resident  of  Seoul,  at  whose  house  the  Govern- 
ment affirmed  that  Yun  met  Yang  to  perfect  the  conspiracy, 
altho  Baron  Yun  was  able  to  show  by  unmistakable  records  that 
he  was  not  in  Seoul  at  all  on  the  day  alleged  for  this  meeting. 
Yi  and  An  were  prominent  citizens  of  Pyeng  Yang,  alleged  to  have 
been  summoned  to  Seoul  when  Yun  and  Yang  had  elaborated 
their  plot.  Ok  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  of  particular  use  to  the  conspirators  on  account  of 
liis  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker. 

"Lyu,  who  originally  received  as  heavy  a  sentence  as  Yun, 
but  was  acquitted  on  this  trial,  is  a  graduate  of  Japan's  national 
military  academy  in  Tokyo,  and  served  with  the  Japanese  Army 
in  the  Russian  War.  It  would  seem  that  his  influential  Japanese 
connections  have  worked  in  his  favor." 

The  Continent  feels  that  the  verdict  thus  rendered  ratifies 
its  contention  all  along  that  "there  never  was  the  slightest  real 
evidence  to  justify  the  allegation  of  Japanese  polic,  that  Count 
Terauchi  was  the  object  of  a  plot  of  assassination."     It  goes  on: 

"Stared  in  the  face  by  a  judicial  decision  releasing  a  hundred 
men  whom  police  charges  had  speeificallj^  marked  as  the  instru- 
ments of  a  seditious  plot,  even  the  most  biased  must  admit  that 
the  plot  is  totally  disproved,  even  tho  the  alleged  ringleaders  are 
still  held  for  punishment.  And  this  means  that  torture  alone 
could  have  produced  the  purported  confessions  of  a  conspiracy. 

"Of  course  the  great  flaw  in  the  finding  lies  in  the  court's 
failure  to  discharge  all  the  defendants.  But  it  must  not  be  too 
harshh'  condemned  for  this.  Altho  the  presiding  judge  through- 
out the  trial  showed  the  most  unmistakable  disposition  to  deal 
fairly  with  all  the  defendants,  the  missionaries  could  see  that 
he  still  labored  under  tremendous  pressure   from  the  military 
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tuliuiuistratiuii  of  the  proviliet».  They  had  tlu<n'for<'  l>iit  littU' 
faith  in  his  ability  to  withHtand  tht<  trucuU-nt  (It-mands  of  ofticials 
anitiiul  him.  That  ho  and  his  confaj^ues  ihkUt  such  circuni- 
8taii<-«d  liavt<  had  tlifstniit^th  to  t:o  as  far  toward  jiistico  as  tht^y 
have  is  a  monunu-ntal  <T«'dil  to  thu  Japaiu's*?  judiciary. 

"  Nt>vt<rtht'Uis.s,  this\sulisfa('tion  must  not  he  allowed  to  ohscurH 
sympathy  and  eoncc^n  lor  Haron  Vun  and  his  six  liompalriots 
who  nt)w,  standing  aloiif.  Im-coimo  mon>  obviously  than  ever  a 
sacrilii-*'  to  tho  'face'  of  the  Japanese  police.  It  remains  yet  for 
the  international  protest  which  has  liberated  117  of  the  unjustly 
accus«'<l  Koreans  to  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  last  six.  For 
them  undoubtedly  an  appeal  will  bt<  made  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Korea,  in  w  hich  the  fully  trusted  Christian  judge,  VVatanabe, 
has  the  deciding  voice.  But  under  tho  judicial  practi.se  of  Japan, 
this  court  can  only  review  points  of  procedure,  and  cannot 
investigate  the  ease  on  its  merits.  So  if  tho  i)roct>dure  below  is 
technically  regular,  it  may  be  impossible  for  Judge  Watanabe  to 
vacate  these  last  sentences.  In  that  case  intercession  for  their 
pardon  must  be  made  to  the  Japanese  Emperor." 

Baron  Yua  Chi-ho  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  incipient 
tuberculosis,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  if  he  is 
incarcerated  he  will  not  live  to  serve  the  full  term  of  his  sentence. 


INDIA'S  SYMPATHY  WITH   TURKEY 

OBSERVERS  ON  THE  GROUND  report  that  the  Turk 
has  not  regarded  his  present  conflict  with  the  Balkan 
states  as  a  holy  war.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no 
possible  explanation  of  his  failure  at  arms  and  his  apparent 
failure  in  courage  and  warlike  zeal.  But  his  coreligionists  of 
India  view  it  differently.  The  beUef  is  current  among  them, 
says  W.  E.  Nicoll,  a  missionary  in  the  Punjab,  wTiting  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg),  that  "the  so-called  Christian 
nations"  are  bent  on  Turkey's  annihilation,  "primarily  in  order 
to  bring  Islam  into  disgrace."  The  Powers,  so  it  is  held  in  India, 
have  connived  at,  if  not  secretly  abetted,  this  harassment  of  the 
enfeebled  Tiu*k.  From  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  of  the 
present  war,  the  interest  even  in  the  remote  villages  has  been 
intense.  Branches  of  the  Red  Crescent  Society  have  been 
formed  in  all  the  large  centers,  and  well-known  members  of  the 
Moslem  community  have  given  the  effort  their  hearty  encourage- 
ment. "There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  Moslems  but  that  their  corehgionists  were  entirely  in 
the  right  and  were  really  very  much  maligned  in  their  weU-meant 
efforts  to  effect  reforms  in  the  Balkan  mountains."  The  practical 
way  in  which  sympathy  is  shown  rather  carries  out  this  view: 

"Some  weeks  ago  a  fuUy  equipped  Red  Crescent  corps  of 
physicians  and  assistants  sailed  for  Constantinople  from  Bombay. 
These  men  were  recruited  from  various  parts  of  India  and  great 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  getting  them  ready  and  sending 
them  away.  From  reports  that  have  been  appearing  in  the 
papers  since  of  their  haranguing  crowds  in  Constantinople  and 
urging  them  to  continue  the  struggle,  assuring  them  of  the  united 
support  of  their  Indian  brethren,  it  would  appear  that  the 
deputation  was  probably  engaged  in  anything  but  humanitarian 
and  neutral  work,  such  as  attending  to  the  wounded  and  relieving 
the  sick. 

"While  funds  were  being  gathered  some  weeks  ago  the  sugges- 
tion was  seriously  made  from  several  quarters  that  it  would  be 
quite  right  to  send  the  money  that  was  being  collected  and  prom- 
ised for  the  establishment  of  a  great  sectarian  Mohammedan 
university  at  Aligarh  to  help  the  poor,  strugghng  Turks.  Inas- 
much, .however,  as  the  proposition  to  establish  such  a  university 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  the  wiser 
heads  saw  that  such  a  thing  was  manifestly  improper  and  im- 
politic. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  rank  and  file  were 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  move  and  it  reveals  very  clearly  their 
attitude. 

"Great  Britain  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  special  guardian  of 
Mohammedan  interests  in  the  Parliament  of  the  World,  since 
the  King  of  England  is  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  more 
ISIoslems  than  any  other  single  potentate.  The  thinking  men 
among  the  Mohammedan  community  have,  of  course,  reaUzed 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the  British  Government  and  her 


subjecfts  muBt  observe  strict  neutrahty,  but  here  again  the 
Moslem  'man  of  the  strej't'  has  not  been  slow  to  l>elieve  and 
suggest  that  CJreat  lifitain  should  take  sides  with  the  Turk  and 
render  him  material  assistance.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  Knglish  pi'ople  themselves^were  larg(;ly  with 
the  Balkan  states  has  accentuated  tli«;  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment as  such  should  do  something  tangible  for  the  Turk  to  offset 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  peoi)le,  such  people  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  Great  Britain  is  a  constitutional  monarchy 
and  that  the  people  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  th(i  (Government,  even  were  it  disposed 
to  show  any  favor,  which  peoi)le  generally  know  it  is  not. 

"This  feeling  that  the  British  Government  was  not  li\'ing  up 
to  its  opportunitias  as  the  protector  of  holy  Islam  has  been 
wonderfully  accentuated  during  the  progress  of  the  ncigotiations 
for  peace,  especially  when  it  be(;ame  evident  that  th<;  Powers 
were  advising  Turkey  to  accede,  in  large  part,  to  the  Allies'  terms. 
Indian  Mohammedans  considered  that  the  Powers  in  general, 
and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  were  proving  traitors  to  Turkey 
and  that  their  treachery  was  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that 
they  and  the  Allies  were  coreligionists. 

"Another  fact  that  has  exaggerated  this  opinion  is  the  alleged 
massacre  of  Mohammedans  in  the  war  area.  Questions  have 
been  asked  regarding  these  in  Parliament  and  the  ministers 
responding  for  the  Government  have  been  openly  charged  with 
evasion  and  duplicity  when  they  replied  that  reliable  informa- 
tion was  difficult  to  secure  and  that  reports  of  such  massacres 
had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned. This  has  failed  to  satisfy  Mohammedans'  aspirations, 
which  seemingly  demand  that  Great  Britain  actively  intervene 
to  stop  such  atrocities." 

To  read  the  Indian  Mohammedan  press,  says  this  writer,  one 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  "the  Turk  was  the  most  inoffensive 
and  mild-mannered  individual  possible."     Further: 

"The  Aga  Khan  of  Bombay,  probably  the  best  known,  at  least 
abroad,  of  Mohammedan  leaders  in  India,  and  withal  a  keen 
thinking  statesman,  and  knowing  doubtless  on  which  side, 
politically  speaking,  his  bread  is  buttered,  has  recently  exprest 
himself  quite  fully  regarding  the  sentiment  of  Indian  Moslems 
toward  the  Turkish  War.  His  highness  says  the  present  attitude 
of  Indian  Moslems  on  the  subject  often  leads  them  to  a  position 
of  useless  negation.  He  himself  has  studied  the  Turkish  position 
very  carefully  for  some  years,  and  particularly  in  this  present 
crisis.  The  immediate  question  for  Indian  Mohammedans  is 
rehef  of  suffering  in  Turkey,  to  which  they  should  concentrate 
their  whole  efforts.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  the  Moham- 
medans of  India  if,  through  neglect  on  their  part,  thousands  of  their 
brethren  in  Turkey  died.  They  must  send  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  and  wounded,  and  for  the  help  of  the  thousands  of 
refugees  who  are  now  flocking  from  European  Turkey  into  Asia 
Minor.  These  people  want  not  only  food  but  money  to  buy 
seed  for  the  coming  season  and  to  reestabUsh  themselves.  It  is 
equally  incumbent  to  eschew  any  pohcy  which  may  increase  and 
prolong  the  sufferings  of  their  coreligionists  in  Turkey.  '  It  does 
seem  to  me,'  continues  his  highness,  'a  cruel  addition  to  the 
burdens  which  Turkish  statesmen  have  to  bear  at  this  crisis  to  be 
harassed  by  irresponsible  advice  from  Indian  Mussulmans  who 
know  nothing  of  the  grim  reaUties  of  the  position,  and  upon  whom 
none  of  the  grievous  burdens  of  the  war  fall.  How  easy  it  is  to 
bid  others  to  fight  for  the  honor  of  Islam  when  here  we  enjoy  the 
serene  comforts  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing,'  says  his  highness,  'if  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  from  here  giving  their  advice  were  forced  to  make  aU  the 
sacrifices  that  the  war  entails  on  the  people  of  Turkey  themselves,' 

"In  the  course  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  article  his 
highness  says:  'Turkey  must  in  the  future  be  an  Asiatic  power. 
She  must  concentrate  on  Asia.  Turkey  as  an  Asiatic  power  can 
live  and  thrive  only  if  she  has  the  good-will,  friendship,  and  sup- 
port of  England.  England  is  the  only  country  which  has  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  bj^  a  strong  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Apart  from  any  question  of  sentiment,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
England  that  Turkey  in  Asia  should  become  strong  and  prosper- 
ous. Here  is  a  great  opening  for  the  Mussulmans  of  India,  alike 
of  serving  England  and  Islam.  Let  them  use  all  their  influence 
through  their  loyal  efforts,  through  their  good-wiU,  to  bring  Eng- 
land and  Turkey  together,  and,  in  fact,  to  carry  out  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  the  spirit  of  the  Cyprus  convention  and  the  policy  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  At  last  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
dream  of  many  Mussulmans  may  come  true,  and  that  England 
and  Turkey  may  become  fast  and  firm  friends.' " 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  DIARY  OF  HER  GIRLHOOD* 


THIS  diary  of  Queen  Victoria's  girliiood 
will  make  a  great  many  friends  for  the 
Queen.  Youth  is  always  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  most  attractive  thing  in  the 
world.  But  when  the  sul)ject  is  the 
sovereign  of  one  of  the  eartii's  great  em- 
pires and  is,  besides,  a  clever  and  interesting 
young  lady,  the  person  combining  these 
characteristics  becomes  very  interesting 
indeed.  Other  interesting  figures,  besides 
the  young  lady,  appear  upon  the  scene, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Prince  Albert.  The  diary  covers  the 
period  of  the  courtship  of  PVince  Albert 
and  concludes  ^vith  his  marriage  to  the 
Queen.  The  story  of  the  Prince's  court- 
ship is  fairly  interesting,  but  nothing  like 
BO  interesting  as  the  account  of  the  Queen's 
friendship  with  Melbourne.  The  diary  is 
almost  all  about  Lord  Melbourne,  the 
Queen  appearing  as  a  little  feminine  Bos- 
well,  recounting  the  conversation  of  this 
attractive  man.  What  a  wonderful  tutor 
he  was!  The  mind  of  the  young  girl  grows 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  Melbourne's 
conversation  as  corn  grows  in  the  night 
after  a  rain.  The  antecedents  of  Lord 
Melbourne  would  not  appear  at  first  sight 
to  (lualify  him  to  be  a  young  lady's  guard- 
ian and  tutor.  Two  years  before  the 
Queen's  accession  he  had  appeared  in 
court  as  the  corespondent  in  a  celebrated 
suit  for  divorce,  in  which,  however,  the 
verdict  was  a  vindication  of  himself  and 
Mrs.  Norton.  It  was,  indeed,  charged  by 
his  friends  that  the  suit  was  brought  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  his  remaining 
as  Prime  Minister  after  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion. This  was,  however,  the  second 
occasion  on  which  he  had  been  obUged 
to  appear  in  court  as  a  corespondent. 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  come  from  for- 
bears who  were  at  all  strait-laced,  nor 
were  his  connections  and  associations  of 
that  character.  His  mother,  altho  a  good 
mother  to  him,  had  not  escaped  the  breath 
of  scandal.  He  had  had  for  a  vnfe  the 
clever  and  erratic  Lady  Caroline  Lamb, 
the  friend  or  enemy  of  Bjron — the  words 
in  the  case  of  such  a  lady  are  sjnonyms — 
whose  escapades  had  been  the  talk  of 
London.  Such  had  been  his  antecedents. 
But  it  is  the  verdict  of  history  that  no  man 
ever  fulfilled  more  worthily  the  duties  of 
such  a  position  than  he  did.  The  situation 
was  evidently  not  without  its  temptation, 
for  he  was  very  fond  of  his  young  charge. 
She  on  her  part  had  an  admiration  for,  and 
an  interest  in  him,  which  might  well  in  the 
case  of  a  susceptible  young  lady,  such  as 
the  Queen  evidently  was,  have  changed  to 
a  warmer  sentiment.  But  he  was  a  too 
loyal  and  honorable  man  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  any  such  feeling. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  at  that  time  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  But  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  and  was  the  possessor  of 

*  The  Girlhood  of  Queen  Victoria.  A  Selection 
from  Her  Majesty's  Diaries  between  the  years  1832  and 
1840.  Published  by  authority  of  His  Majesty  the 
King.  Edited  by  Viscount  Esher.  In  two  volumes. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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many  personal  attractions,  one  of  them 
being  a  delightful  voice  in  speaking.  He 
had  abundant  gifts  of  wit  and  entertaining 
talk,  evidences  of  which  api)car  on  almost 
every  page  of  this  diary.  His  youth  and 
middle  age  had  been  passed  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  Ho  could  renn>mber  the  great 
events  of  the  French  Iie\olution,  and  was 
a  grown  man  during  the  Napoleonic  period. 
In  the  events  that  followed  he  had  a  con- 
siderable share,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
Whig  leaders  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  With  the  great  literature 
and  the  art,  the  pleasure  and  sport,  and 
the  society  of  that  age  he  was  familiar. 
He  had  known  everybody.  To  the  observa- 
tion of  all  this  briUiant  life  he  had  brought 
a  fine  intellect  and  humorous  and  whimsi- 
cal fancy. 

One  wonders  whether  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  talk  suitable  to  the 
ears  of  the  young  lady.  He  had  the 
old-fashioned  habit  of  mixing  up  his 
language  wth  a  constant  stream  of  pro- 
fanitj%  a  habit  which  he  shared  ^vith  many 
of  the  men  of  that  day.  Every  substantive 
was  qualified  with  the  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple "damned"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
almost  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
conversation.  It  is  said  that  he  was  once 
discoursing  in  this  style  to  Sydney  Smith, 
when  Smith,  thinking  such  language  a 
rudeness  to  him  in  his  character  as  clergy- 
man, begged  that  his  Lordship  would 
assume  everybody  and  everything  to  be 
damned  and  would  proceed  with  the  sub- 
ject. Hay  ward,  however,  who  tells  the 
story,  doubts  whether  Sydney  Smith  ever 
took  such  liberty  with  Melbourne.  The 
diary  contains  no  evidence  that  Melbourne 
did  not  succeed  in  repressing  this  charac- 
teristic in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  This 
incident  is  an  indication  that  he  was 
usually  successful  in  this  endeavor.  He 
was  telling  the  Queen  of  the  violent  be- 
havior of  the  women  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  agitation.  These  ladies 
seem  to  have  been  true  grandmothers  of 
the  suffragettes  of  the  present  day.  He 
heard  one  of  them  say  "Hiss  that  black- 
guard Melbourne! "  At  hearing  this  word, 
at  that  time  scarcely  permissible  before 
ladies  in  polite  company,  the  Queen  says 
that  she  felt  her  cheeks  to  redden. 

The  diary  closes  with  the  marriage.  The 
indications  are  that  the  Queen  passed  at 
once  from  under  the  influence  of  Melbourne 
into  the  control  of  her  j'oung  husband. 
Melbourne  had  assisted  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage,  but  the  change  could  not 
have  been  altogether  agreeable  to  him.  Is 
there  not  some  suggestion  of  this  in  the 
following  well-authenticated  incidents? 
The  Queen's  mind  was  greatly  occupied 
with  the  question  of  the  precedence  at 
court  to  be  allowed  Prince  Albert,  and  she 
was  continually  talking  to  Melbourne  about 
it.  He  said  finally — ^"For  goodness'  sake, 
ma'am,  let's  say  no  more  about  it.  If  the 
English  people  once  take  to  making  kings, 


they  soon  begin  un-making  them."  At 
another  time  tlie  Queen  said  to  Melbourne 
that  she  thought  herself  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  the  Prince  took  so  little  notice 
of  the  beautiful  la<li«'s  there  were  about  the 
court.  Melbourne  said:  "It's  full  soon  to 
begin  to  boast,"  at  which  the  Qu6en  was 
much  put  out.  But  the  Prince  remained 
to  the  end  the  most  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious of  men.  He  avoided  society  and  de- 
voted himself  to  public  objects  and  to 
assisting  the  Queen  in  the  duties  of  her 
office. 

Prince  Albert  had  the  views  and  feelings 
of  a  German  prince.  He  thought  it  the 
part  of  wisdom  that  the  Queen  and  himself 
should  live  in  great  measure  apart  from 
society.  It  may  have  been  tiiat  the  life 
she  led  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince 
Avas  happier  than  that  of  the  young  girl 
described  in  this  diary,  as  the  Queen  said 
it  was.  But  it  was  certainly  not  so  brilhant 
nor  so  varied,  and  the  record  of  it,  as  given 
in  the  Queen's  "Journal  in  the  Highlands," 
Avith  its  humdrum  and  rather  vapid  details, 
is  infinitely  less  interesting.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  two  accounts  could 
have  been  wTitten  by  the  same  person. 

The  character  of  Queen  Victoria,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  her  life,  had  not 
the  winning  qualities  of  the  young  girl 
of  the  diary.  With  a  strong  nature  and 
a  strong  will,  she  had  the  defects  that 
go  with  these  qualities.  She  felt  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
powder  of  the  crown.  This  was  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Prince  Consort.  It  is  reported  that  she 
once  said  that  she  was  a  Stuart  rather 
than  a  Hanoverian  in  her  feelings.  She 
once  asked  Lord  John  Russell  if  he  did 
not  think  that  rebellion  was  alwaj's 
wrong.  He  replied:  "As  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  I  can  not  say  that 
it  is."  She  had,  besides,  a  strong  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  herself.  A  woman  will 
fight  for  something  she  beUeves  to  be  her 
due  with  a  passion  and  courage  which  will 
not  often  be  found  in  a  man,  and  the  Queen 
gave  the  impression  of  being  capable  of 
this.  The  author  of  a  very  interesting 
eulogy  of  her  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  print- 
ed not  long  after  her  death,  confest  that 
what  she  really  beUeved  in  was  the  Divine 
Right.  She  looked  as  if  she  believed  that. 
This  faith  gave  her  dignity  and  gave  her 
strength.  She  was  very  dignified  in  ap- 
pearance; it  was  surprizing  that  any  one 
under  five  feet  should  have  so  much 
presence.  But  it  can  not  be  said,  at  any 
rate  when  she  appeared  in  pubhc,  that  she 
looked  amiable.  She  was  a  good  deal 
feared,  and  perhaps  she  rather  liked  to 
be  feared.  We  are  told  that  her  children 
were  in  awe  of  her.  The  editor  of  the 
diary  says: 

"To  those  accustomed  to  the  easier 
manners  of  more  recent  times  it  is  difficult 
to  convey  a  sense  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Windsor  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen. 
Her     extraordinary     aloofness     was     its 
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dt-tfriniiiiiig  cuiist',  l>nt  thoelTect  was  thatof 
a  iihriiif.  Cira\t*  men  wulktnl  softly  throush 
the  rooms  of  the  t!asth<,  ami  no  voice  was 
ever  raised.  The  presenc*'  of  the  Sovereign 
brootleti.  so  to  speak;  over  the  I'alaee  and 
its  environment.  The  de.sfre  to  he  nejjH- 
jfentlv  at  eas*-  never  entered  the  mind.  The 
air  was  rarefied  hy  a  feelinj^  that  some- 
where, in  a  region  iinvisited  by  any  but 
the  most  highly  privileged,  was  seated,  not 
in  an  ordinary  armchair,  but  on  a  throne, 
the  awe-inspiring  ami  ever-dignified  figure 
of  the  Sovereign." 

Tht're  is  perhaps  some  exaggeration  in 
this,  but  it  is  near  the  truth.  That  she  got 
a  certain  strength  from  this  attitude  can 
not  1h>  denied,  combined,  as  it  was,  with  a 
rectitude  of  character  which  commanded 
universal  respect.  Thus  she  was  able  to 
do  things  which  English  constitutional 
practise  hardly  allows  to  the  Sovereigrn, 
and  which  a  modern  King  of  England 
could  scarcely  do.  She  could  keep  men 
out  of  office  whom  she  did  not  like.  Of 
course,  she  could  not  do  this  with  the  great 
men,  such  as  Palmerston  and  Gladstone, 
whom,  no  doubt,  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  e.xclude.  Their  strength  with  the  coun- 
try was  too  great  to  admit  of  her  doing 
this  in  their  case.  But  she  could  and  did 
do  it  in  other  cases.  It  is  said  that  she  kept 
from  being  Prime  Minister  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  whom  she  did  not  like  and  who 
had  no  such  strength  \\ith  the  country  as 
Palmerston  and  Gladstone  had.  Not  only 
did  she  succeed  in  having  her  way  about 
individuals,  but,  by  the  weight  of  her 
personal  character,  she  was  able  to  afifect 
matters  of  public  policy.  She  did  this  in 
part  through  that  community  of  feeling 
which  she  had  with  the  great  English 
middle  class  whom  she  so  well  understood, 
and  whose  .sj-mpathy  and  respect  she 
possest  so  entirely.  Lord  Salisbury  spoke 
of  this  characteristic  of  the  Queen  in  a 
speech  he  made  about  her  in  the  House  of 
Lords  just  after  her  death.  The  late  Con- 
federate General  Payne,  of  Virginia,  com- 
mander of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  told 
me  that  he  was  in  England  for  a  short  time 
during  our  Civil  War,  and  had,  while  there, 
several  inte^^'iews  with  Lord  Palmerston. 
H'e  said  to  Palmerston  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  English,  devoted  as 
they  were  to  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
government,  should  wish  to  see  a  great 
democratic  power  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, which  would  in  time  be  certain  to 
take  the  leadership  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  "I  recognize  the  truth  of  that," 
said  Palmerston.  "This  country  is  not 
strongly  against  the  South,  nor  is  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  Queen  is,  mainly  on 
account  of  her  feeling  about  slavery,  and 
the  Queen's  feeling  as  to  slavery  is  no  doubt 
that  of  the  country."  Palmerston  evident- 
ly thought  the  Queen's  influence  in  this 
matter  very  important. 

The  Queen  also  felt  an  obligation  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  good  morals  in  a 
luxtu-ious  and  frivolous  society.  She 
succeeded  in  keeping  away  from  her  court 
I)ersons  who  had  been  proved  to  have 
transgrest  the  laws  of  morality.  She  had 
very  serious  views  regarding  her  duty  in 
this  respect,  of  w-hich  this  anecdote  is  an 
indication.  A  lady,  it  is  said,  was  once 
talking  to  her  about  death  and  the  future 
state,  a  subject  which  I  have  heard  the 
Queen  was  fond  of  discussing.  The  lady 
said  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
future  existence  would  be  that  not  only 
should  we  meet  the  interesting  people  of 


our  own  time,  but  we  should  me.^1  tho.se  of 
other  times  as  well,  for  inscai  ce.  King 
David.  But  Uavid  \v(juld  not  quite  do. 
"No,"  said  the  Queen,  "I  will  not  meet 
David."  What  a  v*ry  limited  acquaintance 
among  royal  personages  in  the  next  world 
could  she  have  expected  to  have  if  she 
were  so  particular! 

If  the  Queen  had  permitted  herself  to 
mix  more  in  society  than  she  did,  would 
there  have  been  any  diminution  of  the 
pul)lic  respect  for  the  throne?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Of  course,  she  could  not  have 
mixt  in  society,  as  was  done  by  her  sociable 
and  good-humored  son.  But  still  she 
might  have  enjoyed  the  brilliant  social  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  London,  with 
advantage  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 
Edward  VII.  in  all  probability  could  not 
compare  in  power  of  mind  or  force  of  char- 
acter to  his  mother,  but  he  was  very  pop- 
ular. The  Prince,  as  he  was  called  in  those 
days,  was  about  everywhere  and  knew 
everybody.  I  remember  one  incident 
which  gave  me  a  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  availed  himself  of  the  amusing 
features  of  London  life.  I  went  one  evening 
to  hear  Toole  in  "Sergeant  Buzfuz."  Be- 
tween the  acts  I  was  sitting  in  Toole's 
dressing-room  while  he  was  making  up 
his  face  before  a  looking-glass,  and  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  not  taken  his  idea  of 
the  part  from  some  particular  model.  He 
repUed  that  he  had  had  such  a  model,  and 
that  it  was  Sergeant  Ballantine.  He  said 
that  the  night  before  the  Prince  had  been 
sitting  in  the  chair  which  I  occupied,  while 
he  was  making  up,  and  that  when  it  was 
time  to  go  on,  the  Prince  had  said:  "Come, 
Toole,  let's  go  in  and  have  some  more  Bal- 
lantine." It  is  a  question  whether  this  sen- 
sible, tactful,  and  kdnd-hearted  young  man, 
assisted  as  he  was  by  his  beautiful  and 
amiable  wife,  was  not  of  as  much  use  to 
the  British  monarchy  as  the  serious-minded 
and  able  Queen  Victoria. 

NOVELS     OF     THE     FIRST    HALF     OF 
THE   YEAR 

In  the  following  Usts  of  novels  published 
in  this  country  since  January  1  this 
year,  or  which  will  be  published  before 
July  1,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  complete  lists  from  all  the 
well-knowTi  pubhshing  houses  that  issue 
fiction  regularly.  As  will  be  seen  from  a 
count,  the  total  number  of  these  books  is 
328. 

The  lists  have  been  arranged  according 
to  publishing  houses.  It  is  believed  that 
this  system  will  make  them  more  generally 
interesting  than  would  be  a  compilation 
made  alphabetically  by  authors'  names. 
For  one  thing,  it  shows  clearly  how  well 
distributed  among  the  large  houses  devoted 
to  fiction  the  output  for  this  half  year  is. 

Readers  will  perhaps  recall  two  diagrams 
printed  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  March 
1,  showing  the  number  of  all  classes  of 
books  published  in'  1890  and  the  number 
published  in  1912,  and  indicating  a  total 
increase  of  all  classes  from  4,559  books  in 
1890  to  10,903  books  in  1912.  Fred  E. 
Woodward,  of  Washington,  who  compiled 
these  diagrams,  made  the  interesting  point 
that,  contrary  to  an  almost  general  opinion 
among  booksellers  and  readers,  the  per- 
centage of  fiction  during  these  twenty-two 
years  had  not  increased.  In  fact,  the  total 
of  fiction  in  1890  was  1,118,  while  the  total 
in  1912  was  1,010 — that  is,  a  slight  decline 
took  place.     When  the  relation  of  fiction 


to  all  books  published  in  tlnst-  iweuty-lwo 
years  is  sought,  it  is  found  that  fiction  haa 
not  kept  pa<je  with  the  general  increase. 
Mr.  Woodward  sht»wed  that  in  1912  only 
9.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  booka 
published  Ijelonged  to  the  fiction  class, 
whereas  in  1890  the  percentage  of  fiction 
to  th«  whole  was  24.5  and  in  1900  it  was 
20.1  p<'r  cent.  The  lists  tliat  follow  have 
been  arranged  alphabetically  a.s  to  publish- 
ers' surnames: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Wharton,  Edith— "The  Rf>ef."  $1.30 
net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Moore,  George — "Hail  and  Farewell: 
Salve."    $1.75  net:   by  mail,  $1.87. 

MoFFETT,  Cleveland — "The  Bishop's 
Purse."    $1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

KiNGSLEY,  Florence  M. — "Veronica." 
$1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Hughes,  Rupert —  'Amiable  Crimes  of 
Dirk  Memling."    $1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Riley,  W.— "Windwidge."  $1.30  net; 
by  mail,  $1.42. 

Lincoln,  Natalie  S. — "The  Lost  Dis- 
patch."   $1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Chambers,  Robert  W. — "The  Gay 
RebeUion."    $1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Delano,  Edith  Barnard — "The  Land 
of  Content."    $1.. 30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

RiTTENBERG,  Max — "The  Miud-Rcad- 
er."    $1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

NiKTO,  Vera— "A  Mere  Woman."  $1.30 
net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

QUILLER-COUCH,      SiR     A.      T.      ("Q")— 

"Hocken  and  Hunken."  $1.35  net;  by 
mail,  $1.42. 

Glyn,  Elinor — "Guinevere's  Lover." 
$1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Janis,  Elsie — "Love  Letters  of  an  Ac- 
tress."   $1.00  net;   by  mail,  $1.10. 

Webster,  H.  K.— "The  Ghost  Girl." 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Greene,  Mrs.  S.  P.  McL. — "Ever- 
breeze."     $1.30  net;    by  mail,  $1.42. 

Barbour,  R.  H. — "Peggy-in-the-Rain." 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Maxwell,  W.  B. — "General  Mallock's 
Shadow."     $1.30  net;    by  mail,  $1.42. 

Grand,  Sarah — "Adnam's  Orchard." 
$1.40  net;   by  mail,  $1.52. 

Lincoln,  J.  C— "Mr.  Pratt's  Patients." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Bacon,  Mrs.  J.  D. — "The  Strange  Cases 
of  Dr.  Stanchon."  $1.30  net;  by  mail, 
$1.42. 

GiBBs,  George— "The  Silent  Battle." 
$1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co-mpany. 

Allen,  Frank  Waller — "The  Lovers 
of  Skye."     $1.00  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Biggers,  Earl  Derr — -"Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate."     $1.30  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Chester,  George  Randolph — "Wal- 
lingford  in  His  Prime."  $1.00  net,  postage 
prepaid. 

Daviess,  Maria  Thompson — "Andrew 
the  Glad."     $1.30  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Davis,  Charles  Belmont — "In  Another 
Moment."     $1.25  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Kester,  Vaughan — ".John  o'  James- 
town."    $1.35  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Long,  John  Luther — "War."  $1.30 
net,  postage  prepaid. 

Nicholas,  Anna — "The  Making  of 
Thomas  Barton."  $1.25  net,  postage  pre- 
paid. 

Putnam,  Nina  Wilcox — "The  Impos- 
sible Boy."     $1.35  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts — "The  Case 
of  Jennie  Brice."  $1.00  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Sherman,  Charles — "The  Upper 
Crust."    $1.25  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Thanet,  Octave — "A  Step  on  the 
Stair."     50  cents  net,  postage  prepaid. 

Wylie,    I.   A.    R.— "The    Daughter   of 
Brahma."     $1.30  net,  postage  prepaid. 
{Continued  on  page   1018) 
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Why  You  Get 

Greatest  Satisfaction  from  a  Baker 


— Because  the  Baker  is   a  practical,  efficient,  powerful 

automobile,  possessing  the  luxury,  dignity  and  appointment  that  can  be  found 
only  in  a  car  of  the  electric  type. 

— Because  the  Baker  meets  all  the  average  operating  re- 
quirements that  could  be  expected  from  any  car — ample  speed,  more 
mileage  than  ordinarily  needed,  and  ability  to  take  any  hill  where  wheels 
will  turn. 

— Because  the  Baker  is  the  most  broadly  useful  car  money 

can  buy.  It  is  at  the  disposal  of  a  fifteen-year-old  child — easy  to  operate, 
simple  to  handle.  For  social  uses  it  is  a  car  of  unquestioned  elegance  and 
style — clean,  quiet,  convenient.  The  business  or  professional  man  finds  it 
superior  to  the  gasoline  for  city  calls — no  chauffeur  needed,  no  engine  difficul- 
ties, no  carburetor,  no  ignition,  no  cranking.  For  city  use  it  has  every  desirability  of  a  gas 
car,  with  troubles  banished  and  true  dependability  added. 

— And  we  challenge  any  other  maker  to  produce  a  car  that  will  travel 
farther  on  a  single  charge,  or  involve  lower  upkeep  cost,  or  give  better  service,  year  in  and  year 
out,  than  the  Baker. 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Builders  also  of  Baker  Electric  Trucks  CANADA:  The  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company  of  Canada, Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont. 

BRANCHES  OR  DEALERS  IN    PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  Baker  Victoria 

(pictured  above) 

A  favorite  among 
those  wtio  prefer  an 
open-body  car.  When 
necessary,  ample  pro- 
tection from  weather 
is  secured  by  raising 
top  and  using  rain 
curtains. 


The  Baker  Coupe 

and 

The  Baker  Brougham 

are  closed  models  of 
unexampled  t)eauty 
in  lines  and  finish — 
low-hung  body,  long 
wheel  b;»se,  hand- 
some side  lamps  and 
two  powerful  search 
lights;  wheel  or  lever 
steer,  revolving  front 
seats:  "easy  vision," 
low  front   windows. 
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Style 


and  Service 

Not  only  have  Ide  Silver 
Collars  a  smart  look — but 
they  stand  laundering  best, 
and  hold  their  shape  because 

of   the    LiNOCORD    BtJTTON- 

HOLES  (found   in  no  other 
collar)  that  don't  "tear  out." 


Collars 

2  for  25c— 54  Sizes— In  Canada,  3  for  50c 

because  correctly  shaped,    give   you   a   well-groomed   look,    even 
though  your  clothes  be  most  modest  in  cost. 


The  new  Sussex  is  an  absolutely  exclusive  shape — exhaling  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly.  More  distinctive,  more  comfortable  than  any 
collar  you  have  seen — durable  and  style-retaining  because  of  its  Linocord 
Unbreakable  Buttonholes,  front  and  back. 

Buy  the  Sussex  at  your  dealer's  today.  Other  new  and  attractive  Ide  Shapes 
are  the  Cabaret,  the  Sanford,  the  Pembroke. 

WRITE  FOR  STYLE  BOOK 
GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.  (Makers  of  Ide  Shirts),  507  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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$92.50— Our  Price 
for  30  Days! 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  "Steelcote"  Garage  11913 
model)  for  $92.50.  But  to  protect  ourselves  from  advancing 
prices  of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit.  We  guarantee  this  re- 
cord price  for  30  days  only. 

Edivards  Fireproof  Garage 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  private  use.  Gives 
absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joy  riders,  fire,  light- 
ning, accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Saves  $20  to  $30  monthly 
in  garage  rent.  Saves  lime,  work,  worry  and  trouble.  Comes 
ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  and  fitted.  Simple,  complete 
directions  furnished.  Absolutely  rust-proof.  Joints  and 
seams  permanently  tight.  Locks  securely.  Prompt,  safe  de- 
livery and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postal  sent  today  brings 
new  56-page  illustrated  Garage  Book  by  return  mail.       (107) 

The  Edwards  Mig.  Co.,  637-687  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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PER    CENT 

CERTIHCATES 


Issued  in  even  multiples  of  100. 

Running  for  two  years  and  payable  on 
demand  at  any  time  after  due  date. 

Amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved property.  Deposited  in  trust  to 
safeguard  investors,  interests. 

Issued  by  a  company  that  has  been  in 
business  over  18  years  and  that  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  interest 
checks   or  in  the  repayment  of  principal. 

An  ideal  investment. 

fFrite    today   for    the 
booklet  giving  details. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  Company 
1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

{Conlinutd  from  page  1010) 
Bbentanos 

Hagot,  Richard — "Darneley  Place." 
Si. 3.')  lujt;    by  mail,  $1.45. 

Chockek,  B.  M. — "The  HfriMjnt'a 
Tooth."    $1.35  net;   by  mail,  $1.45. 

NoRHiH,  W.  E.— "Tho  Right  Honorable 
(icntleman."     $1.35  not;    by  mail,  $1.45. 

Moore,  George — "Spring  Days."  $1.35 
net;  by  mail,  $1.4.5.  • 

Cassell  &  Company 

AvoNYMOus — "Princess  Mar>''8  Locked 
l;.H.k."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Deeping,  Warwick — "The  House  of 
Spies."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Edge,  Spencer — "A  Maker  of  Ware." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Flower,  New.man — "Red  Harvest." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Han-shew,  T.  W.— "Cleek:  The  Man  of 
the  Forty  Faces."  $1.25  net;  by  mail. 
$1.37. 

Hocking,  Silas  K. — "A  Woman's  Love." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Malvery,  Olive  Christian — "Love's 
Soldier."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Marsh,  Richard — "A  Master  of  De- 
ception."    $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Roberts,  Theodore  G. — "Two  Shall 
Be  Born."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Teskey,  Adeline  M. — "Candlelight 
Days."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Wallace,  Helen — "Morning  Glory." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

The  Century  Company 

Bentley,  E.  C. — "The  Woman  in 
Black."     $1.25  net;  postage,  11  cents. 

Johnson,  Owen — "Alurder  in  Any 
Degree."     $1.30  net;  postage  extra. 

Kellock,  Harold — "Mr.  Hobby." 
$1.30  net;  postage  10  cents. 

London,  Jack — "The  Abysmal  Brute." 
$1.00  net;  postage  extra. 

London,  Jack — "The  Night-Bom." 
$1.25  net;  postage  11  cents. 

RuNKLE,  Bertha — "The  Scarlet  Rider." 
$1.36  net;  postage  extra. 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas —  "The 
Nest."     $1.25  net;  postage  10  cents. 

Stewart,  Charles  D. — "Finerty  of 
the  Sand-House."  75  cents  net;  postage 
6  cents. 

Stringer,  Arthur — "The  Shadow." 
$1.25  net;  postage  11  cents. 

Van  Buren,  Evelyn— "Pippin."  $1.30 
net;  postage  10  cents. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  &  Co. 

Buchanan,  Alfred — "The  Modern  He- 
loise."    $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.35. 

Blake,  Margaret.  "The  Voice  of  the 
Heart."    $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.35. 

Deamer,  Dulcie — "The  Suttee  of  Safa." 
$1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.35. 

Lewis,  Alfred  Henry — "Faro  Nell 
and  Her  Friends."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.35. 

Kent,  Oliver — "Her  Right  Divine." 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.35. 

Marshall,  Edward — "The  Master  of 
the  House,  Edgar  James."  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.35. 

Stanley,  Martha  M. — "The  Souls  of 
Men."     $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.35. 

Raine,  William  MacLeod — "Crooked 
Trails  and  Straight."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.35. 

Redman,  J.  Law — "Isles  in  Summer 
Seas — Bermuda."  $1.50  net;  by  mail, 
$1.65. 

Westermayr,  Arthur  J.  —  "Udara, 
Prince  of  Bidur."    $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.6.5. 

Vanderslice,  J.  M. — "Gettysburg  Then 
and  Now."    $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.15. 
{Continued  on  page  1020) 
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Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


Hand 
Made 


A  tire  that  is  made  by  hand  means  a  longer  wearing 
tire.  Longer  wear  means  less  expense.  Kelly-Springfield 
Tires  have  been  made  strictly  by  hand  for  17  years. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 

Baltimore,  Seattle,  Atlanta,  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 
The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  O.  Southern  Hardware  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bering  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Houston,  Texas  Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  t  la. 

Boss  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Central  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Todd  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  C.  D.  Franke  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

H.  R.  Olmstead  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  K.  &  S.  Auto  Tire  Company,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Residence  o(  Mn.  Mary  A.  Reatdon,  Weiledey,  Mass.  Mr.  ClintoQ  Noble,  Boston, 
Mass.,  architrcl.  Comfortably  and  (economically  heated  with  a  Pierce  American 
Siram  Boiirr  and  Iwenty-lwo  radiators. 

You  pay  for  a  Pierce  Heating 
Equipment  but  once.  But  what 
you  pay  buys — 

— a  big  yearly  fuel  saving 

— clean,  uniform,  adequate  heat 

— freedom  from  constant  attendance 
and  repairs 

Two  hundred  thousand  installations  of 


The  Pierce 
American 

A  steam  boiler  of  the 
sectional  tyf>e.  Also 
built  for  hot  water. 


Radiators 


in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in 
all  kinds  of  buildings,  support 
these  statements.  Pierce 
Boilers  are  made  in  so  many 
styles  and  sizes  that  every 
heating    problem     may    be 


efficiently  and  economically 
met.  Ask  any  competent 
steamfitter  to  tell  you  about 
Pierce  Boilers  and  give  you 
the  cost  to  install  the  size  and 
style  your  house  requires. 


What 
Heat 

for  that 
House? 


A  FVimer  for  the  mts 
who  u  kboul  to  buJd 


)ld  ho«B«  oorafartebic 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO. 


254  James  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Branches  in  all 
Principal   Cities 


Send  for  this 
Heat  Primer 

A  book  for  all  who 
were  cold  last  winter, 
as  well  as  those  who 
paid  too  much  for 
their  heat.      It's  free. 


Efficiency 
Simplicity 
Durability 


Branch  Offices  or  Selling  Agencies 
In  A II  Principal  Cities 


Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaners 
are  being  installed  in  the  most  import- 
ant buildings  of  the  day.    Their  effi- 
ciency,  simplicity  and   durability  have 
been  proven  in  homes  and  skyscrapers. 

SPENCER    TURBINE 
VACUUM  CLEANER 

It  stands  to  reason  the  Spencer  will  best  solve  your 
cleaning  problem.  It  will  accomplish  the  most  dif^- 
cult  cleaning  tasks  more  thoroughly  and  in  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  usually  expended. 
Machines  are  for  basement  installation:  made  in  12  sizes, 
from  >^  H.P.,  i-svveeper  to  40  H.P.,  16-sweeper  capacity. 
Send  for  catalog  and  list  of  1,000  installations  furnished  as 
references.  Very  probably  some  of  your  acquaintances  have 
already  installed  Spencer  machines. 

SPENCER  TURBINE  CLEANER  CO. 

615  CAPITOL  AVE.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page   1018) 

Dana  Estes  &  Company 

Richards,  Lauka  ¥,. — "Miss  Jimmy." 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Tuakkoru-Taunton,  Wi.mkkkd — "The 
Night  Dancer."     $1.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Fletcher,  J.  S. — "Fine  Air  of  Morn- 
ing."    $1.2o  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

DoDD,  Mead  &  Company 

Robins,  Elizabeth — "My  Little Sistfr." 
si. 25  net;    by  mail,  $1.37. 

Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright — "Run- 
ling  Sands."    $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Benson,  E.  F.— "The  Weaker  Vessel." 
"^1.35  net;    by  mail,  $1.47. 

George,  W.  L.—"  Until  the  Day  Break." 
$1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Stevenson,  B.  E.— "  The  Gloved  Hand." 
$1.30  net;    by  mail,  $1.42. 

Rowland,  Henry  C. — "The  Apple  of 
Discord."    $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.37. 

Roe,  V.  E.— "The  Heart  of  Night 
Wind."    $1.30  net;    by  mail,  $1.42. 

Reeve,  Arthur  B. — "The  Poisoned 
Pen."    .51.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend — "The  Fet- 
ters of  Freedom."  $1.35  net;  by  mail, 
$1.47. 

Alden,  Winthrop. — "The  Lost  Mil- 
lion."   $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Benson,  Robert  Hugh — "Come  Rackl 
Come  Rope!"    $1.35  net;   by  mail,  $1.47. 

Forbes-Robertson,  Frances  —  "The 
White  Hound."    $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Green,  Anna  Katharine — "Master- 
pieces of  Mystery."  $1.30  net;  b\'  mail, 
$1.42. 

George  H.  Doran  Company 

Baillie-Reynolds,  Mrs. — "A  Make- 
shift Marriage."     $1.25  net. 

Barclay,  Mrs.  Hubert — "A  Dream  of 
Blue  Roses."     $1.25  net. 

Birmingham,  G.  A. — "The  Red  Hand  of 
Ulster."     $1.20  net. 

BuGKROSE,  J.  E. — "  The  Browns."  $1.25 
net. 

Carson,  Shirley — "The  Motto  of  Mrs. 
McLane."     $1.00  net. 

Conrad,  Joseph — "'Twixt  Land  and 
Sea."     $1.25  net. 

-Ellis,    Beth— "The    King's    Blue    Ri- 
band."    $1.25  net. 

Grant,  Lady  Sybil — "The  Chequer- 
Board."     $1.20  net. 

Hayward,  Rachel — "The  Hippo- 
drome."    $1.25  net. 

Macaulay,  Rose — "The  Lee  Shore." 
$1.25  net. 

Neuman,  Paul  B. — "Simon  Brandin." 
$1.20  net. 

Onions,  Oliver — "In  Accordance  with 
the  Evidence."     $1.25  net. 

Onions,  Oliver — "The  Debit  Account." 
$1.25  net. 

Packard,  Frank  L. — "GreS,ter  Love 
Hath  No  Man."     $1.25  net. 

Patterson,  J.  E.— "The  Story  of 
Stephen  Compton."     $1.25  net. 

Ridge,  W.Pett— "Mixed  GriU.':  $L20 
net. 

Shackelford,  Ethel — "The  Jumping- 
Off  Place."     $1.25  net. 

Silberrad,  Una — "Success."   $1.20  net. 

Stevens,  Ethel  S. — "The  Long  Engage- 
ment."    $1.25  net. 

SwiNNERTON,  Frank — "The  Happy 
Family."     $"l.25  net. 

Vachell,  Horace  A. — "Bunch  Grass." 
$1.20  net. 

Walpole,  Hugh— "Fortitude."  $1.40 
net. 

Young,  E.  H.— "Yonder."     $1.20  net. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Austin,   Mary— "The   Green   Bough." 
50  cents;  by  mail,  55  cents. 
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Chrisholm,  a.  M. — "Precious  Waters." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Cooke,  Grace  MacGowax — "The  Joj 
Bringer."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Ferris,  Elmer  E. — "Pete  Crowther, 
Salesman."     $1.10  net;  by  mail,  $1.21. 

GiLsoN,  Roy  Rolfe — "The  Legend  of 
Jerry  Ladd."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Glasgow,  Ellen — "Virginia."  $1.35 
net;  by  mail,  $1.48. 

Hart,  Ethel  Gertrude — "The  Dream 
Girl."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Leblanc,  Maurice — "  The  C'rystal  Stop- 
per."    $1.25  not;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Moore,  Frederick  Ferdinand — "The 
De\'il's  Admiral."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.37. 

Richmond,  Grace  S. — "Mrs.  Red  Pep- 
per."    $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Snaith,  J.  C— "An  Afifair  of  State." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Tarkington,  Booth— "The  Flirt." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Tompkins,  Juliet  Wilbor — "Ever  Af- 
ter."    $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.32. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Hu.mphry — "The  Mating 
of  Lvdia."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.48. 

W'lLLiAMsoN,  C.  N.  &  A.  M.— "The  Port 
of  Adventure."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.48. 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon — "Bunker  Bean." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Woolley.  Edward  Mott — "Addison 
Broadhurst,  Master  Merchant."  $1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 
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Clare,  Frances — "Wild  Justice." 
net;  by  mail,  .$1.35. 

Emerson,  John,  and  Baker,  Robt. — 
t'The  Conspiracy."  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Norman,  Mrs.  George — "The  Silver 
Dress."    $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.35. 

Meldrum,  Roy — "The  Wooing  of  Mar- 
garet Trevenna."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.35. 

Pickthall,  Marmadoke — "VeiledW  om- 
en."   $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Sanders,  Helen  Fitzgerald — "The 
White  Quiver."    $1.25  net;  bv  mail,  $1.35. 

Trites,  W.  B.— "Barbara  Gwyne" 
(Life).  $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.35.  ,  ' 

Trites.  W.  B.— "John  Cave."  $1.25 
net;  bv  mail,  .$1.35. 

Tyler,  G.  Vere— "The  Daughter  of  a 
Rebel."    $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.35. 

Harper  &  Brothers 

Bacheller.  Irving — "The  Turning  of 
Griggsby  "■     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

Burton,  George  Lee— "Tackling  Mat- 
rimony."    $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

CuRwooD,  James  Oliver — "Isobel:  A 
Romance  of  the  Northern  Trail."  $1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.36. 

Elder,  Robert  D. — "The  Sojourner." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Forman,  .Justus  Miles — "The  Opening 
Door."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Grey,  Zane— "Desert  Gold."  $1.30 
net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Howells,  William  Dean — "New  Leaf 
Mills."     $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

Kennedy,  Charles  Rann — "TheNec- 
essarj'  Evil."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.09. 

Mabie,  Louise  Kennedy — "The  Wings 
of  Pride."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.41. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert — "The  Judgment 
House."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Sinclair,  May — "The  Combined  Maze." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  S1.47. 

Stiles,  George  K. — "The  Dragoman." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Whitaker,  Herman — "The  INIystery  of 
the  Barranca."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Bashford,  H.  H.— "Pity  the  Poor 
BUud."  Probable  price  $1.35  net ;  by  mail, 
$1.45. 


A  Tarvia  Town 


THERE  are  many  towns  in  this 
country  which  began  withTarvia 
years  ago  and  finding  it  successful 
have  extended  its  use  on  their  road- 
ways year  by  year  as  a  matter  of 
fixed  policy.  Such  a  town  is  West- 
field,  N.  J. ,  which  now  has  19  miles 
of  tarviated  streets. 

Mr.  A.W.Vars,  the  town  engineer, 
reports  that  the  "Tarvia  B"  treat- 
ment on  all  these  streets  averaged 
15-4C.  per  square  yard  for  the  season 
of  1912;  compared  with  the  cost  of 
keeping  down  the  dust  and  main- 
taining the  road  surface  by  any  other 
method,  this  is  a  very  low  figure. 

Booklets  on 


The  roads  have  been  free  from 
dust  and  have  not  been  seriously 
impaired  by  automobile  traffic. 

Tarvia  acts  as  a  binder  and  cements 
the  road  surface  firmly  together  in 
a  plastic  matrix.  Automobiles  do 
not  hurt  such  a  surface  but  roll  it 
down  smoother. 

The  amount  of  new  stone  screen- 
ings needed  for  surface  maintenance 
is  greatly  reduced  by  the  Tarvia 
treatment  and  the  road  keeps  in 
better  condition.  The  longer  the 
Tarvia  treatment  is  maintained,  the 
less  the  annual  cost. 

request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

N.wYoik  Chicago  Philadelpliia  Boston  St.  Louis  Kansas  City         Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Pittsburgh  Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 

THK   PATERSON    MFG.  CO..  Ltrt. — Montreal         Toronto         Winnipeg        Vaneoiiver         St.  .lohn.  N.  B. 
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lie  Old  Colony 

A  desipii  of  m.irLed  individualily. 

Sold  b>'"IeadinR  dealers. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO  .  MEHIDEN.  CONN. 

sUCOtSSOU    Tt)    KlERlOEN    0WIT4NN1A    CO 

The  Largest  M.-\kers  of  Slerlins  Silver  and  Plate 
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lAs  Permanent 
as  a  Root 
cutout 
^of 
Solid  Rock 

Can  you   imagine  anythiiior  more 
durable  than  a  roof  cut  out  of  solid  rock  !     Such 
a  roof  would  be  practically  indestructible.    Fire  couldn't  burn 
it.      Acid  fumes,   gases,  rain,  snow,  sun   and  extreme   temper- 
atures couldn't  injure  it. 

A  roof  of  this  description  —  a  roof  that  is  cut  from  solid  rock  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  —  is 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

This  roofinp  is  made  by  crushing  solid  Asbestos  Rock  and  compressing  the  long 
fibres  into  a  dense,  homogeneous  felt.  Several  layers  of  this  rock  felt  are  then  per- 
manently cemented  together  with  nature's  greatest  water-proofer.  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt,  making  a  light-weight  roofing  that  is  virtually  a  solid  sheet  of  pliable  stone. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  forever  rids  you  from  the  expense  of  repairs.  No  coating. 
No  graveling.  Everlasting.  After  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  service  J-M  As- 
bestos Roofing  shows  no  signs  of  deterioration.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  roofings 
from  the  cost-per-year  standpoint. 

Adapted  to  any  building  and  any  climate.  Easily  and  quickly  applied.  If 
your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  for  sample  of  the  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this 
roofing  is  made  and  Illustrated  Book  No.  2386. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  and 
Magnesia  Products 


Tftjioe- 
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Asbestos  Roofings,  PACKiNCis, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 


.Xlbany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Orleans 


New  York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 
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For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  \V.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

Good  Paint  Costs  Nothing  (Dutch  Proverb) 

r^  OOD  PAINT  is  paint  that  effectively  beauti- 
fies and  protects  surfaces. 

Unpainted  structures  rapidly  deteriorate. 

Good  paint  preserves  them.     Good  paints  all  con- 
tain Oxide  of  Zinc. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

We   do    not    make    paint.         55    Wall   StfeCt,   NeW   Yorlc 

A  list  of  paint  manufactur- 
ers sent    free    on    request. 


Rknoa,  JrLiEN— "Tho  Yoke  of  Pity." 
Crraiislation  of  lienda's  "  L'Ordinalion," 
by  Vincent  Benson.)  l*robabl«  price  $1.20 
net;  by  mail,  $1.30. 

HoisMAN,  Laurence — "King  John  of 
Jiiif^ulo."     $l.'S'}  net;  by  mail,  .$1.45. 

Matteh,  John— "Thn-o  Farms."  $1.20 
net;  by  mail,  $1.30. 

Holland,  Romain — "  Jean-Christophe: 
.Journey's  End."  Translated  by  Gilliert 
Caiman.     $1..^  net;  by  mail,  $1.02. 

W'hitechukch,  VioTOK — "A  Downland 
Corner."     .$1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.30. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Allen,  Frances  X.  S. — "The  Inva- 
ders."    $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Down,  Emma  C— "Polly  of  Lady  Gay 
Cottage."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

Harrison,  Henry  S.— "V.  V.'s  Eyes." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.48. 

Knibbs,  Harry  H. — "Stephen  March's 
Way."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Ladd,  Anna  Coleman — "The  Candid 
Adventurer."     $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.32. 

McEvoY,  Charles — "Brass  Faces." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Pryce,  Richard — "The  Burden  of  a 
Woman."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Pryce,  Richard — "Elementary  .Jane." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Pryce,  Richard — "Jezebel."  $1.35  net; 
by  mail,  $1.47. 

SiNGMASTER,  Elsie  —  "Gettysburg." 
$1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Turnbull,  Margaret — "W.  A.  G.'s 
Tale."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.07. 

John  Lane  Company 

Battersby,  H.  Prevost — "The  Silence 
of  Men."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Bertram,  Paul— "The  Fifth  Trumpet." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Blundell,  Peter — "The  Finger  of  Mr. 
Blee."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Brentwood,  Evelyn — "Henry  Kemp- 
ton."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Calthrop,  Dion  Clayton — "St.  Quin." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Cruttwell,  Maud — "Fire  and  Frost." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Dark,  Sidney— "The  Man  Who  Would 
Not  be  King."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

France,  Anatole — "The  Aspirations  of 
Jean  Sir\'ien."     $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.9a 

France,  Anatole — "Jocasta  and  the 
Famished  Cat.'      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.90. 

France,  Anatole — "My  Friend's 
Book."     $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.90. 

France,  Anatole — "The  Opinions  of 
Jerome  Coignard."  $1.75  net;  by  mail, 
$1.90. 

Hine,  Muriel  —  "April  Panhasard." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Holt,  Adelaide — "Outside  the  Ark.'J 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Locke,  William  J. — "Stella  Maris.'J 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

MacDonald,  Ronald — "Lanchester  of 
Brazenose."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

MuNRO,  H.  H.— "The  Unbearable  Bass- 
ington."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Niven,  Frederick — "Hands  Up."  $1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Stevenson,  George — "  T  o  p  h  a  m  '  s 
Folly."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Strangeland,  K  arin  Michaelis — ' '  The 
Governor."     $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.32. 

Sturrock,  Dudley — "The  Distant 
Drum."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Vane,  George — "The  Love  Dream." 
$1.25  net;  bv  mail,  $1.37. 

Viebig,  Clara— "The  Son  of  His 
Mother."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 
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Martin,  Helen  R. — "The  Parasite." 
Jl.2.5  net;   postpaid,  $1.37. 

Elliott,  Maude — "Memoirs  of  Mi- 
mosa."    $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

V\N  Saanen,  Marie  Louise — "Wild 
Grapes."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

MuMFORD,  Ethel  Watts — "Out  of  the 
Ashes."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Ida  Vera  Si.monton — "Hell's  Play- 
ground."    $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Hale,  Louise  Closser — "Her  Soul  and 
Her  Body."     $1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

SuEEHAN,  Perley  Poore — "The  Seer." 
$1.20  net;  bv  mail,  $1.32. 

Britt,  Albert— "the  Wind's  Will." 
$1.30  net;  bv  mail,  $1.42. 

Perry,  Stella  G.  C— "  Melindy." 
$1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Baker,  Etta  Anthony — "Miss  Mis- 
tery."    $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.36. 

Bower,  B.  M.— "The  UphiU  Climb." 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.36. 

Brebner,  PERCY^"The  Little  Gray 
Shoe."     $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.36. 

Erskine,  Payne — "Joyful  Heatherby." 
$1.35  net;    by  mail,  $1.46. 

Farnol,  Jeffrey — "The  Amateur  Gen- 
tleman."   $1.40  net;   by  mail,  $1.52. 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  M. — "The  Happy 
Warrior."    $1.35  net;   by  mail,  $1.46. 

Jordan,  KATE^"The  Creeping  Tides." 
$1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.41. 

MacLeod,  Della  Campbell — "The 
Maiden  Manifest."  $1.30  net;  by  mail, 
$1.41. 

MoROso,  John  A. — "The  Quarry." 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.36. 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips — "The  Mis- 
chief Maker."     $1.35  net;    by  mail,  $1.36. 

Phillpotts,  Eden — "  Widecombe  Fair." 
$1.35  net;   by  mail,  $1.46. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin — "On  Board  the 
Beatic."    $1.30  net;    by  mail,  $1.41. 

Taylor,  Mary  Imlay — "The  Long 
Way."    $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.36. 

Vance,  Louis  Joseph — "The  Day  of 
Days."    $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.36. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

.  LowTH,  A.—"  Doreen  Coasting."  $3.50 
net;    postage,  16  cents. 

"Wayside  Lamps."  90  cents  net;  post- 
age, 6  cents. 

Haggard,  Sir  Rider. — "Child  of 
Storm."    $1.35  net;   by  mail,  $1.45. 

Barnes,  R.  G.— "Out  of  the  Blue." 
$1.35  net;   postage,  10  cents. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

Bassett,  Mary  E.Stone. — "A  Midsum- 
mer Wooing."     $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.46. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Allen,  James  Lane — "A  Kentucky 
Cardinal."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fiction 
Library.)    50 cents  net;   by  mail,  60  cents. 

Allen,  James  Lane — "The  Reign  of 
Law."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fiction  Li- 
brary.)   50  cents  net;   by  mail,  60  cents. 

Brown,  Alice — "Vanishing  Points." 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.38. 

Child,  Richard  Washburn  —  "Jim 
Hands."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fiction 
Library.)    50  cents  net;   by  mail,  60  cents. 

Churchill,  Winston — "The  Inside  of 
the  Cup."    $1.50  net;   by  mail,  $1.65. 

Copley,  Frank  Barkley' — "The  Im- 
peachment of  President.  Israels."  $1.00 
net;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

Crocketj,  S.  R.— "Patsy."  $1.25  net; 
'bv  mail,  $1.38. 

Danby,  Frank— "Concert Pitch."  $1.35 
net;    by  mail,  $1.38. 

Davis,  William  Stearns — "A  Friend 
•of  Caesar."  (Macmillan  JModern  Fiction 
Library.)    50  cents  net;  by  mail,  60  cents. 
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The  Closet  that 
Does  Not  Embarrass 
by  Noisy  Flushing 

The  instiilhition  of  a 
Sivvelclo  Closet  means 
freedom  from  the  noisy 
Hushing  of  the  old-style 
closet,  which  reaches 
every  part  of  your  home 
and  always  seems  loudest 
when  guests  are  present. 
A  Sivvelclo  is  valued  in 
every  home  of  relinement, 

I-  not  only  because  of  its 
^  noiselessnevss  but  for  its 
I   thorough  cleanliness. 

H  A  properly  installed  Sivvelclo 
Closet  is  noiseless  because  we 
planned  it  to  be  noiseless,  but  it 
also  fulfills  every  sanitary  require- 
ment— perfect  flushing,  security 
against  sew^er  gas,  etc. 

Sivvelclo  Closets  are  made  of 
Vitreous  China,  glazed  at  a  tem- 
perature 1000  degrees  higher 
than  is  possible  with  any  other 
material.  This  makes  a  surface 
that  actually  repels  dirt,  like  a 
china  plate.  Demonstrate  this 
dirt-resisting  quality  by  first  try- 
ing to  mark  on  a  china  plate, 
then  on  a  kitchen  utensil  of 
white  enameled  iron. 

Trenton  Potteries  Co.  Solid  Por- 
celain and  Vitreous  China  fixtures 
are  unequaled  for  service  or  beauty. 
If  you  are  building  or  remodeling 
you  will  do  well  to  consult  with 
your  architect  about  their  installa- 
tion. Your  plumber  will  install 
them  for  you  if  you  are  medcing 
your  own  plans. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

T/ie  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary 
Pottery  in  the  U-  S.  A. 
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Trenton  Potteries  Company      f> 

SIWEICLO 

Noiseless  Siphon  Jet 

CLOSET 
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Write  for  our  free   illustrated 
booklet  S-13, 

''Bathrooms  of  Character/' 

which   will    prove  a   valuable 
aid  to  you  in  your  work. 
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Qhl  Art  Steel 

1  r-PEWRITER 
TABLE  AND 
CABINET 


WARNING! 


SAVES 


Time— Space    Rent — 
and  Stationery 


Every  square  foot  of  space  in  your  office  costs        1C  HAYS' 
money.  Save  money  by  installing  the  Uhl  stand    j,n pp  -pw>.  .  • 
and  cabinet.  Occupies  only  4 sq.  ft.  as  compared    FRtt    1  KlAL 
with  the  10  sq.  ft.  taken  up  by  the  old- 
style  desk.     It  is 


100%  PRACTICAL 


-After  perfecting  the 
"Uhl"    cabinet    by 
years  of  effort,  it  is 
being   imitated    by 
others  made  to 
look  like  it,  but 
with  wood    roll 
top.  Besureyou 

get  the  original  "Uhl"  Steel  Cabi- 
net   by   looking    for    our    name. 


^     

DESCRIPTION:      Rigid  steel  frame,  ahsnlutely  indestructihlc 
ample  space  for  full  week's  supply  of  stationery,  but  no  draw 
era  to  sei  ve  as  "'catch-alls"   for   odds    and  ends.    Always  clean   and 
sanitary.  Wood  platfonns — silent  under  operation.  Easily  moved  t.^ 
follow  the  ligftt  when  on  casters,  half  turn  of  lever  makes  it  rigid 
and  immovable.    Sides  fold  up,  and  steel  top  rolls  down  and  locks. 
Write  uson your  businessstationery  for  our  15  day  triRlofferand 
name  of  nearest  dealer.  Each  cabinet  is  sold  with  the  understand, 
ing  that  if  niit  saiisf.u  tnry  alter  75  days'  free  trial  our  dealer 
■will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  price. 
Offiee  Supply  Dealers  who  will  handle  the  line,  write  ns  lor  a  special  proposition. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  2243  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The 

Fountain  Beverage 

Welch's  is  not  a  man- 
ufactured drink. 

It  is  not  a  make-believe,  but 
is  Nature's  own  combination 
of  healthful  and  delicious 
fruit  acids  and  sweetness, 
just  as  they  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  skin  of 
the  grape. 

Welch's 

TAe    .ATartonat'  X>rin.M' 

Thirst -quenching,  cooling, 
satisfying — beneficial  to  old  or 
young.  Order  a  Welch 
Rickey  (with  lime  juice), 
Welch  Phosphate — or  just 
plain  Welch' s  at  the  fountain. 
Be  sure  you  get  Welch's. 
Then  you  are  certain  of  the 
purity  and  high  quality. 

Get  the  Welch  habit — 
U  s  one  that  won  ^t  get  you 

If  you  cannot  obtain 
Welch's  of  your  dealer 
we  will  ship  a  trial  doz- 
en pints,  express  pre- 
paid east  of  Omaha, 
for  $3.00.  Sample  fovu- 
ounce  bottle  mailed,  10c. 

The  Welch 
Grape   Juice   Co. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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Ki)WARD8,  Albkkt  -"Comrade  Yetta." 
Sl.:i.")  net;    by  nmil,  $1.49. 

"Kli/aht'th  and  Her  (ifrnian  (iarden." 
(Macinillan  Modrrn  Kiction  Library.)  50 
c'tnt.s  ml;    by  mail,  tiO  cents. 

Hkhkick,  Rohkkt  '"This  ("onunon 
Lot."  (Maeniillan  Modt-rn  Fiction  Li- 
lirary.)    oO  cents  not;   by  mail,  (iO  <*('nts. 

llKKHirK,  lloHEHT — "One  Woman's 
Life."    $1.35  net;    by  mail.  $1.48. 

London,  Jack — "Hurninf!:  DayliRht." 
(Macmillan  Modern  Fiction  Library.)  50 
cents  net;    by  mail,  (lO  cents. 

Lucas.  E.  V.— "Mr.  In^dcside."  (Mac- 
inillan Modern  Ficti(jn  Library.)  50  cents 
net;    by  mail,  GO  cents. 

Nethehsole,  S.  C — "Wilsam."  $1.35 
net;   by  mail,  $1.49.  v 

NoHRi.s,  Kathleen — "Poor,  Dear  Mar- 
garet Kirby."    $1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.41. 

Pkyok  (Miss),  Rookk  A. — "The  Colo- 
nel's Story."  (]\Iacmillan  ]\Iodern  Fiction 
Library.)    50  cents  net;   by  mail,  00  cents. 

RoiiERTS,  Charles  G.  D.— "The  Feet 
of  the  Furtive."    $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.48. 

Roberts,  Charles  U.  D. — "Kings  in 
Exile."  (Macmillan  Modern  Fiction  Li- 
brary.)    50  cents  net;    by  mail,  GO  cents. 

Stephens,  J  AMES — "The  Crock  of  Gold." 
$1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.34. 

Wells.  H.  G.— "Wheels  of  Chance." 
(Macmillan  Modern  Fiction  Library.)  50 
cents  net;  by  mail,  GO  cents. 
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McBride,  Nast  &  Co. 
Black,  Alexan1>er — "Thorney." 


L.25 


net;  by  mail,  $L37. 

HuNGERFORD,     Edward — "Gertrude." 
$1.25  net;  bymail,  $L36. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Mason,  Grace  Sartwell  and  Milliard 
John  Northern — "Bear's  Claws."  $L30 
net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

Perry,  Lawrence— "Holton  of  the 
Navy."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $L47. 

Walk,  Chas.  E.  and  Lynch,  Millard — 
"Crimson  Cross."  $1.00  net;  by  mail, 
$1.09. 

Parrish,  Randall— "Air Pilot."  $1.25 
net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

Stuart,  Gerald  Villiers — "White 
Shrine."     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

CosTELLo,  F.  H.— "Girl  with  Two 
Selves."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.11. 

Ryan.  Marah  Ellis — "Woman  of  the 
Twilight."     $1.35  net;  by  mail.  $1.49. 

Bennet,  Robert  Ames — "Out  of  the 
Depths."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.47. 

Methodist  Book  Concern 

Chadwick,  Dr.  M.  Louise — "Blossom 
Babies." 

Fisher,  Lena  Leonard  —  "Lantern 
Stories."    50  cents  net,    postpaid. 

Spyri,  Johanna — "Chel."  A  story  of 
the  SAviss  Mountains.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Helene  H.  Boll.  75  cents  net, 
postpaid. 

Strong,  Louise  Jackson — "The  Swoop 
of  the  Week."    $1.00  net,  postpaid. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Mathews,  Frances  Aymar — "My  Lady 
Peggy  Leaves  Town."  $1.30  net;  by  mail, 
$1.42. 

Grimshaw,  Beatrice — "Guinea  Gold." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail.  $1..37. 

Edward  Burke — "Bachelor's  Buttons." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail.  $1.42. 

Askew,  Alice  and  Claude — "Barbara." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Company 

Backus.  Mrs..  Henry — "Career  of  Dr. 
Weaver."     $1.25  net;  postpaid.  %\At). 

Roberts,  Theodore  Goodridge — "The 
Harbor  Master."  $1.25  net;  postpaid, 
$1.40. 


Coward 

Shoe 


"HCb     W     \     »AT     OPf 


Men's  Tan  Oxfords 

Low  Cut  Shoes  v^fith  com- 
fort,   character    and    class. 

Coward  Oxfords  are  cool, 
pliant  and  perfect  fitting. 
Made  on  special  last  and  up- 
per patterns,  which  give  a 
smart,  trim  effect  to  the  foot. 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(neak  warken  stkeet) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  |  Send  for  Catalogue 

arm  Mortgages 

Your  money  saje  and  your  income 
sure.  Send  for  descriptive  pamph- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offerings.  30  years' 
experience.    Highest  references. 

J.  Lamler  k  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D^ 


Guaranteed 


new 
shirt 
for  one 


fails 


Every  Emery  Shirt 
is  Guaranteed  for 
fit,  color  and  wear. 

FREE — The  Emery  Souvenir  and  Style  Book^ — 
A  Gentleman's  Guide 'to  Correct  Dress. 

W.  M.  STEPPACHER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia 
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Galmzier,  Nathan — "The  Hill  of 
Venus."     $1.35  net;  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

Porter,  Eleanok  H. — "  Pollyanna. '  The 
Glad  Book.'"     «1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.40. 

Waitt,  Isabel  Woodman — "The  What- 
Shall-I-Do  Girl."  $1.25  net;  postpaid, 
$1.40. 

Breitenbach,  Louise  M. — "Alma's 
Sophomore  Year."     $1.50. 

Stuart,  Eleanor — "Sunbridge  Girls  at 
Six  Star  Ranch."     $1.15. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


The    Knave    of    Dia- 
$1.35    net;    by    mail, 


Dell.  E.  M.- 
monds."  Frontis. 
$1.50. 

O'Connor,  T.  B.— "Little  Thank  You." 
Frontis.     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Alexander,  M. — "'ThePortof  Dreams.' 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Jordan,  H. — "Patchwork  Comedy." 
$1.30  net;  by  mail,  $1.45. 

Gibbon,  P. — "The  Adventures  of  Miss 
Gregory."  8  lUus.  $1.35  net;  by  mail, 
$1.50. 

HiLLiERS,  A. — "Who  Laughs  Last." 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

Litchfield,  G.  D. — "  The  Burning  Ques- 
tion."    $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 

White,  P.— "Ashes  and  Sparks."  $1.25 
net;  bv  mail,  $1.40. 

Diver,  M.— "The  Hero  of  Herat." 
Frontis.     $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.65. 

Macnamara — "Fringe  of  the  Desert." 
$1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 


-"A  MusUm  Sir 
"  Doe  WiUiams." 


DwiGHT,  Henry  Otis 
Galahad."     $1.00  net. 

Lerrigo,  Charles  H.- 
$1.25  net. 

Duncan,  Norman — "The  Best  of  a  Bad 
Job."     $1.00  net. 

Stanley,  Caroline  Abbot — "The  Mas- 
ter of  •  The  Oaks.' "     $1.25  net. 

Laughlin,  Clara  E. — "The  Penny 
Philanthropist."     $1.00  net. 

Hughes,  Rupert — "Miss  318  and  Mr. 
37."     75  cents  net. 

Ludlow,  James  M. — "'Avanti!'  Gari- 
baldi's Battle  Cry."     $1.25  net. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E. — "Eastover 
Parish."     $1.00  net. 

Smith,  ISIary  Elizabeth — "In  Bethany 
House."     $1.25  net. 

Arnold,  Winifred — "Mis'  Bassett's 
Matrimony  Bureau."     $1.00  net. 

Thurston,  I.  T.— "The  Scout-Master  of 
Troop  5."     $1.00  net. 

Stewart,  Mary— "Once  Upon  a  Time 
Tales."     $1.25  net. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Fox,  John,  Jr.— "The  Heart  of  the 
Hills."     lUus.     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.46. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson — "The  Land  of 
the  Spirit."  Illus.  $1.20  net;  by  mail, 
$1.31. 

Hornung,  E.  W.— "Witching  Hill." 
Illus.     $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36. 

Morris,  Gouverneur — "The  Penalty." 
Illus.     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.46. 

Hewlett,  ]Maurice — "Law  of  Proser- 
pine."    $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.45. 

Greene,  Frances  Nimmo — "The  Right 
of  the  Strongest."  $1.35  net;  by  mail, 
$1.46. 

Whitman,  Stephen  French — "The  Isle 
of  Life."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.46. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Bartlett,  Frederick  Orin — "Whip- 
pen."     50  cents  net;  by  maii,  56  cents. 

BowEN,  Robert  Adger — "Uncharted 
Seas."     $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Delano,  Edith  Barnard — "Zebedee 
V."     $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Kelly,  Eleanor  Mercein — "Toya  the 
"Unlike."     $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 


The  Food  That  Builds 
Rugged  Children 

Thousands  of  youngsters  ask  for  Heinz 
Peanut  Butter  every  meal.  Just  because  of  its 
delicious  flavor.  Parents  have  a  deeper  reason 
for  wanting  them  to  have  it.  Children's  food 
must  go  into  growth^  as  well  as  satisfy  appetite. 
They  need  protein.     And 

Heinz  Peanut  Butter 


is  rich  in  this  valuable  element.  Little  folks  revel  in  it  while  it  builds 
them  up.  The  choicest  peanuts,  picked  over  and  over  to  exclude  all 
but  the  perfect  kernels— roasted  till  the  delicate  flavor  is  fully  brought 
out  —  then  salted  and  ground. 
Made  into  creamy  butter.  One 
of  the  best  of  the 


5  7  Varieties       Heinz  Spaghetti? 


Have  You  Tried  the  New 


And  grown  folks  rival  children 
in  demanding  Heinz  Peanut  But- 
ter. Many  housewives  use  it  for 
cooking  and  for  the  table.  Fine 
for  luncheon  sandwiches.  Get  a 
jar  today. 

Others  of  the  famous  "S7":  Euchred 
Pickle,  Chili  Sauce,  Vinegars,  Tomato 
Ketchup,  Baked  Beans,  India  Relish,  etc 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 


Over  SO,  000  Visitors  Inspect  the  Heinz 
Model  Kitchens  Every  Year 


—Real  Italian  Style 
^with  that  deli- 
cate finer  flavor — 
the  piquancy  and 
richness  of  the 
dish  as  served  in 
the  most  famous 
restaurants  of 
Italy. 

Better  even  than 
best  home-made. 
Appetizing — di- 
gestible—  nourish- 
ing. Prepared  in 
a  jiffy.   • 


Learn  to  Shoot  at  the  Gun  Club 

FREQUEN'CY  of  practice,  convenience   of  club  grounds  and  the 
enthusiastic  help  of  skilful  and  competitive  shooters  makes  pro- 
ficiency   with    the    shotgun  easy   to  attain,   and   provides  delightful 
recreation. 

Read   The  Story  of  Trapshooting   and   "Hints   to 
"  r^  T    Beginners "    by    an     experi- 

->5rf  L  enced  shooter. 

Ma   ^ 1 ; 

Start  in  the  game  now  by  sending  for 
"Sport  Alluring"  Booklet  N'o.  j66. 

DU   PONT   POWDER   COMPANY,   Wilmington,   Del. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
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Vitalized  Rubber  calls 
a  halt  on  "Short  Mileage! 


Ill  our  laboratories  today  it  is  a  simple 

matter  to  take  pure,  young-,  lusty  rubber — direct 

from  the  trees  of  the  tropics 
— and  put  it  through  a  process 
that  toughens  it  for  road  wear 
and  yet  retains  an  abundance 
of  elasticity  and  life. 

Thousands    of  these 

Vitalized  Rubber  Tires  have 
been  put  to  every  severe  test 

possible  and  they  have    delivered    the    "More 

Mileage"  you  have  demanded. 

In  addition  you  will  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact,  also  the 
No- Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — 

you  can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims 

at  any  of  the 


25.000  i)iamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 


YOUR  doctor  will 
tell  you  tliat  a  re- 
frigerator which 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome,  as 
you  can  easiiy  keep 
the  Monroe ,  is  always 
da  nge ro us  to  your 
family. 

The  Monroe  is  the 
only  Refrigerator 
with  Genuine 
Solid  Poi'celain 
Food   Compartment 


[^^"Monroe" 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding 
places  for  disease  germs  that  poison 
food  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  A'o/ 
cheap  p()rcelain-«'//rt;»f^.  but  one  piece 
of  while,  unbreakable  porcelain  ware 
over  an  inch  thick — nothing  to  crack, 
chip,  or  absorb  moisture  — as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  china  bowl— every  comer 
roundeci-nol  a  single  crack,  joint  or 
any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at 
once  for 

Free  Book  "^^CTrlV. 

which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you 
how  to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living— how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food— how  to  keep  food 
longer  without  spoiling — how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills— how  to  guard  against 
sickness— doctors  bills.     . 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  Sta.  12 


Never 
Sold 
In 
Stores 

30  Days'  Trial 

Factory  Price 

Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from 
factory  to  you — 
saving  you  store 
profits.  We  pay 
freight  and  guar- 
antee your  money 
back  and  removal 
of  refrigerator  at 
no  expense  to  you 
if  you  are  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied. 

Easy  terms  if 
more  convenient 
for  you.  Send  for 
book  N  OW- 
Letter  or  postal. 

£.,   Lockland,  Ohio 


'■^^, 


Mrm^^^^^H 


■  <Sf' 


IRON  RAILING 

Entrance  Gates 
WIRE    FENCING 

of  all  designs  and  for  all  purposes. 
Heavy  all-galvanized  Unclimbable 
Fences  for  Estate  Boundaries  and 
Industrial  Properties. 

Tennis  Court  Enclosures 

a  specialty 

Correspondence  solicited.  Cata- 
logues furnished. 

F.  E.  CARPENTER  CO. 

852  Postal  Building  NEW  YORK 


Phillii's,  Mary  E.— "Tommy  Treg- 
ennis."     $\:20  n«t ;  hy  mail,  $l.:i'>. 

Stui.ndukui;,  Alolst — "The  Confession 
of  a  Fool."     $1.;{:>  n«'t;  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Van  Loan,  C'harleb  E. — "Inside  the 
Ropes."     $1.2.'j  net;  by  mail.  Si. 40. 

Van  Loan,  Chaules  E. — "The  Lucky 
Seventh."     $1.2')  net;  by  mail,  S1.40. 

Kkeoehick  a.  Stokes  Company 

.Johnson,  Owen— "The  Sixty-first  Sec- 
ond."    .'SI.;}.")  net;    by  mail,  $1.47. 

Eehheu,  Edna — "  Roast  Reef,  Medium." 
.?1.20  net;   by  mail,  .^LiiO. 

AuTHOK  OF  "To  M.  L.  G."— "The  Life 
Mask."    .$1.30  net;    by  mail,  $1.42. 

Prouty,  Olive  Hiogins — "Bobbie,  Gen- 
eral Manager."    $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Mau(;uehitte,  Victor — "The  Frontiers 
of  the  Heart."     $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.37. 

GoLDiE,  V. — "The  Declension  of  Henry 
d'Albiac."     $1.25  net;    by  mail,  $1.37. 

Goad,  Harold  Elsdale — "The  King- 
dom."   $1.25  net;  V>y  mail,  $1.37. 

Rindloss,  Harold — "Ranching  for 
Sylvia."    $1.30  net;   by  mail,  $1.42. 

Sturgis  &  Walton  Company 

HuRLBUT,  Edward  H. — "Lanagan, 
Amateur  Detective."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.37. 

Wilson,  John  Fleming — "The  Prin- 
cess of  Sorry  Valley."  $1.25  net;  by  mail, 
$1.37. 

Wilson,  John  Fleming — "Tad  Shel- 
don, Roy  Scout:  Stories  of  His  Patrol." 
$1  net;   by  maU,  $1.12. 

Sea.man,  Augusta  Huiell — "Little 
Ma'm'selle  of  the  Wilderness."  $1.25  net; 
by  mail,  $1.37. 

Partridge,  Emely'n  Newcomb  (Retold 
by) — "Glooscap,  The  Great  Chief,  and 
Other  Stories:  Legends  of  the  Micmac  In- 
dians."   $1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37. 

Marriott,  Crittenden — "Sally  Cas- 
tleton.  Southerner."  $1.25  net;  postpaid, 
$1.37. 

Comfort,  Will  Levington — "The  Road 
of  Living  Men.    $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37. 

Wells,  Carolyn — "The  Max^'ell  Mys- 
tery."   $1.25  net;   postpaid,  $1.37. 

Hutchinson,  Edith  Stotesbury — "A 
Pair  of  Little  Patent  Leather  Boots." 
$1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.65. 

Dejeans,  Elizabeth — "The  House  of 
Thane."    $1.25  net;    postpaid,  $1.37. 

Scott,  John  Reed — "The  Unforgiving 
Offender."    $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37. 

LuTz,  Grace  L.  H. — "Lo,  Michael!" 
$1.25  net;   postpaid,  $1.37. 

Prowse,  R.  C— "James  Hurd."  $1.25 
net;  postpaid,  $1.37. 

Bullen,  Frank  T. — "From  Wheel  and 
Lookout."    $1.25  net;  postpaid,  $1.37. 

John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Sinclair,  Upton— "Sylvia."  $1.20  net; 
by  mail,  $1.34. 

Duval,  G.  R.— "Written  in  the  Sand." 
$1.20  net;    by  mail,  $1.34. 

McKenna,  Stephen — "The  Reluctant 
Lover."     $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.34. 

Freeman,  R.  Austin — "The  Mystery 
of  31,  New  Inn."    $1.20  net. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  ARCTIC 

Mikkelsen,  Ejnar.  Lost  in  the  Arctic.  8vo» 
Pp.  395.     New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$5  net. 

Arctic  expeditions  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  undertaken  to  make  sur- 
veys— geographical  and  meteorological — 
and  those  dispatched  to  rescue  from  possi- 
ble death  those  who  have  started  out  but 
not  returned,  or,  at  least,  to  recover  their 
notes  and  diaries  for  the  benefit  of  the 
scientific  world.  The  writer  and  explorer 
v/hose  book  is  before  us  made  his  voyage 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  and  bringing 
back  the  relics  of  a  predecessor.    This  pre- 
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decessor  was  Mr.  L.  Mylius  Erichsen,  who 
started  in  1906  to  survey  the  as  yet  unex- 
plored coast  of  northeast  Greenland,  cov- 
ering over  six  degrees  of  latitude  from  Cape 
Bismarck  to  Cape  Bridgemann.  Altho  he 
siioceeded  in  accornplislung  his  survey  and 
iiiaking  valuable  scientific  discoveries,  he 
and  his  companions  perished.  The  voyage 
of  Ejnar  Mikkelsen  was  entered  upon 
partly  to  look  out  for  the  ill-fated  men  and 
partly  in  an  attempt  to  recover  their  jour- 
nals. They  found  several  reports  of  the 
lost  explorer,  one  dated  September  12,  1907, 
.<t  Danmark  Fjord;  a  second,  dated  August 
s,  1907.  These  were  both  hopeful,  and 
bowed  that  an  abundant  supply  of  food 
lad  been  available.  Nothing  more  was  to 
l)e  recovered,  and  a  return  was  made  amid 
many  adventures. 

The  public  has  been  almost  surfeited 
recently  with  the  tales  of  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic expeditions.  But  Mr.  Ejnar  Mik- 
-vclsen's  book  contains  what  we  may  almost 
•all  new  material.  It  reveals  to  us  new 
tacts  with  regard  to  the  coast  of  Greenland 
and  over  which  the  hardships  of  the  jour- 
ney are  relieved  by  dajs  of  plenty  and  sun- 
>hine.  Added  to  this  there  is  a  personal 
element  in  the  descriptions  and  adventures 
which  make  the  book  readable  and  inter- 
esting even  to  the  reader  who  cares  little 
for  meteorology,  scientific  navigation,  or 
chartography.  We  become  acquainted 
with  the  personnel  of  the  expedition,  and 
there  is  a  cheerfulness  and  almost  gaiety 
in  the  tone  of  the  narrative  that  we  feel  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  travel  with  Captain 
Mikkelsen  through  the  various  scenes  of 
his  adventurous  route.  This  route  is  set 
forth  in  a  capital  map,  and  the  text  illus- 
trated with  half-tones,  and  as  far  as  we 
have  tested  it  the  index  is  full  and  accurate. 

MISS     COMAN'S     WORK     ON     THE 
WEST 

Coman,  Katharine.  Economic  Beginnings 
of  tile  Far  West.  Vol.  I.  Explorers  and  Colonizers. 
\ol.  II.  American  Settlers.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  418, 
450  pp.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $4  net. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  reading  and  study- 
ing public  that  one  who  is  an  expert 
economic  historian  and  who  has  already 
made  a  reputation  with  her  "Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  should  have  gone 
further  and  successfully  completed  a  spe- 
<'ial  study  of  a  period  and  a  subject  that 
will  be  seen  to  be  increasingly  important  as 
the  days  unfold.  We  hear  much  nwv  of 
"  problems  of  the  Pacific."  Had  it  not 
!)een  for  the  advance  of  American  settlers 
and  their  American  hardihood  into  the 
Far  West,  American  diplomatists  might 
have  striven  in  vain  to  gain  a  Pacific  out- 
look, and  Russia,  Spain,  France,  England, 
— who  knows? — might  have  been  playing 
America's  part  in  the  Far  East. 

As  may  be  expected  from  Wellesley's 
emeritus  professor  of  economics,  tlie  work  is 
a  serious  illuminating  study.  Miss  Coman 
does  well  in  letting  some  of  the  adventure 
and  romanticism  slip  in,  for  that  is  true  to 
the  sources.  After  a  section  on  the  Spanish 
oeeapation  and  the  earliest  colonizing  of 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
California,  the  ^\Titer  turns  northward  and 
reviews  the  beginnings  of  the  Northwest 
and  the  fur  trade.  In  the  first  volume 
there  naturally  figure  large  the  famous 
expeditions  of  Pike,  La  Salle,  Ledyard,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  competing  fur 
companies.  The  second  treats  of  the  rise 
and    flood   of    transcontinental    migration 
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'  ^  I  ^HE  bathroom  made  sanitary  and  beautiful  with 
j  ^  ''Standard"  fixtures — is  an  investment  in  clean- 
liness and  comfort  from  which  the  whole  family 
draw  daily  dividends  in  pleasure  and  in  health. 
The  Guarantee  Label  each  piece  bears,  is  our  spe- 
cific assurance  to  you  of  highest  sanitary  quality 
and  a  long  life  of  splendid  service. 

who  demand  "Standard"  quality  at 
less  expense.  All  "^tsudai'd'  fixtures, 
with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 
the  guarantee  label.  I  n  order  to  avoid 
substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  spe- 
cify "'^teiidnrd'  goods  in  writing  (not 
verbally)  and  make  sure  that  you 
get  them. 


^tattdard  ^amtar©  1Dlfe.  Co.  Dept.  35,  PITTSBURGH,  pa. 


Genuine  "SUmdatS'  fixtures  for  the 
Home  and  for  Schools,  Office  Build- 
ings, Public  Institutions,  etc.,  are 
identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold 
Label,  with  the  e.vception  of  one 
brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the 
first  quality  of  manufacture,  have 
a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and 
thus  meet  the  requirements  of  those 


New  York 35  West  31st  Pt. 

Cllicago 900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

IMiiladelpliia 1-15  Walnut  St. 

Toi-onto,Can..59Riflinioiid.'-t.E. 

Fittsbiu-gli 106  Ki'deral  St. 

St.  Louis 100  N.  F.iutii  Si. 

Cinciuiiati 633  W^ilnul  :rt. 


Nasliville 315  Tenth  Ave,.  So. 

IS'ow  Orleans.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sis. 

Montreal.  Can 215  Coristine    Bid;:. 

Boston John    H.incock     Bid?. 

L-uiisville  319-23  W.st  Main  St. 

ClvViland 61S  Huiou  Road.  S.  E. 


Hamilton.  Can  .  20-28  Jaekson  St.  W. 
London.  57-60  Hollx>rn  Viaduct.  E  C. 

Houston.  Tjx Pieston  ^SniithSts. 

Washington.  D.  C .Southern  Bld^'. 

Tc.ledo.  0  311-321  Erie  Stiv.t 

Ft.  Woitll.  Te.\  ...Fri..nt  *  Jones  M» 


HEALTH-^TRENGTH- ENERGY 

Without  Elxercise,  Drugs  or  Appliances. 

1  hnvf  flit,-  .--..-.^H  -.  f"ndnitiontal  priticiplt-  fnv  the  dovclopment of 
~  fiieigy.  lu-;ilth  aiid  slnngth.  Scientific 
Aiithuiitifs  pioiii-nncc  it  the  most  iniiHu- 
tant  discovery  in  the  field  of  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  past  hundred  yeais. 

Witli  this  system  you  can  produce  thr 
maxinuun  degree  of  ^trength  of  wliich 
your  liudy  is  capable  of  developing.  Yuu 
can  have  health  for  every  «.rgan.  as  tliis 
system  produces.  ab<^ve  all  things,  energy 
and  a  quality  of  vitality  that  will  not  only 
aid  you  in  overcoming  any  existing  weak- 
nesses but  will  pr.iduce  liealth — i»lus. 

Yovi  can  develop  a  degree  cif  energy  such 
ns  is  possessed  hy  the  powerful,  dominant 
men  of  the  wtidd — the  kind  tliat  will 
spell  health  and  suci-e^s  for  yuu. 

Read  My  Book. 


What  this  system  is, 
utiat  it  means  to  you. 
I'li.ik  "Building  Ener; 
\  postajre  stamp  will  biingit 


hi»\v  it  works,  and 
are  all  told   iu  my 


Robert  Duncan,   Suite  902 A,   1  Madison  Ave.,   New  York  City 


LOOK— A  WATERPROOF  SILK  SUMMER  HAT 

'*The  new  Harvard. ' ' — Something  dislmt  tly  new — 'akesy*m  away 
from  the  couvention.l1  straw.  Light,  stylish,  ^e^vl^eable.  Ol  water- 
pruol  silk,  in  four  color's;  shepherd  pl:tiil;  d:irk  gr;iy  ;  light  gray 
sti  ipe.t;  brown  Y"ii  '•  tn  biiv  "  the  Harvard"'  only  of  us.  \>  e 
ofler  It  PREPAID  THIS  Sl'MMEK  at  $*i.  M.-ney  back  if  you 
don't  Ike  iT  Onler  now— siniply  >tMte  size  nm\  color  and  enclose  $2. 
Write  lor  191."?  <prmp  ;(n<i  .'^iirnnier  Stvie  Book  of  Hr\tf>  and  Cap3 

FREE     FRENCH  CO..  253  Arch  St.,  PhiUdelpfaia.  Pa. 


WiH 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 

Licensed  under 
KIosed-Krotch  Patents 

Here  is  the  summer  undergarment  of  absolute  com- 
fort. Light,  cool,  easy  fitting  and  possessing  an 
exclusive  advantage  over  all  underwear  of  this  style 

— the     most     important 


improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  ath- 
letic underwear.  The 
crotch  is  closed  as  in  a 
pair  of  drawers.  Front 
and  rear  openings  are 
separate.  No  edges  or 
buttons  between  the  legs 
to  bind  or  cut.  Seat  flap 
is  buttoned  so  it  can't 
gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

This  is  the  only  garment  of 
this  style  licensed  under  the 
KIosed-Krotch  patents.  Iden- 
tify it  hy  the  label.  At  your 
dealer's,  of  he  can  secure 
from  us.     $  I  and  up. 

Other  furnishings  bearing  the 

mark  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

528-536  So.  5th  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


2caWeek  Pays  Wash  Bill^ 

Electricity  or  Water=Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the  work 
formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  2  ociits  a  week  lor  power.  Saving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving 
the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing.  , 

The  1 900  Motor  Washer 


Write  for 
FREE  Book 


i 


llA^y 


Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  I 

Motor.      You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth 

goes  the  tub.  washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  And  ifs  all  so  simple  and  easy  that  over- 

,  ^       seeing  its  work  is  mere  child's  play. 

A  Self-Working  Wringer 

Sent  With  Every  Washer 

The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wring- 
er. We  guarantee  the  perfect  work- 
ing of  both.  No  extra  cfiarge  for 
Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
made.      tVKITI':    FOIt    FICKK 

itooK  .-iiKi  :eo  i>,-iy.s'  i<'ic ■<:■•: 

TICI.II>  OKFKIt  !  Don't  doubt! 
Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.  The 
free  book  proves  that  it  can.  But 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  for  it.     We  offer  to  send  a 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 
Electric  Light  Fixture 


Can 
any 


Water  Motor  Washer 

be  connected  with 
water  tap  instantly 


1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 
Fi-ee  Trial  for  an  entire  inontli  to  any  responsible  person.  Not 
a  cent  of  security — nor  a  promise  to  buy.  .  Just  your  word  that 
you  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pay  «lie  IVeiiclit,  and 
will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal 
card  with  your  name  and  address  sent  to  us  today  will  bring  you 
the  book  free  by  return  mall. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  1»00  WASHER  CO., 
4iOe4  Court  St..  Biu»;lianitou,  .'V.Y.  Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada, 
write  to  the  Canadian  Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  Street,  Toronto.  Can. 


with  spooial  emphasis  on  Mi.sHouri  tfrri- 
lory,  Orej^on,  the  Mormon  movement,  and 
the  ra.s(;iuatinf;  record  of  (.'alifornia's  rise 
into  prominfinco.  The  final  section  hrit  fly 
considers  the  slavery  question,  the  Paeifio 
railroad,  and  the  inducements  to  settle- 
ment offered  hy  tfie  Homestead  Act.  With 
this  the  "  befjinniiiKs  "  end. 

In  all  of  the  record  Miss  Coman  has 
carefully  avoided  the  Scylla  and  ("haryh- 
dis  of  heintj  too  detailed  on  the  one  hand 
and  too  general  on  the  other.  She  haa 
avoided  also  the  complications  of  diplo- 
matic affairs,  and  yet  has  included  enough 
to  show  liow  the  economic  progress  of  the 
territory  molded  the  turn  of  events  more 
inexorably  than  any  other  factor.  The  in- 
clusion of  extracts  from  many  authors  not 
generally  accessible  will  make  the  book  a 
source  for  illustrations  as  well  as  of  sound 
opinions.  A  complete  bibliography  and 
full  index  round  out  an  important  historical 
and  economic  survey. 

THE  BROAD  FEATURES   OF  ROMAN 
HISTORY 

Stobart.J.  C.  (M.A.).  The  Grandeur  That  Was 
Rome.  A  Survey  of  Roman  Culture  and  Civiliza- 
tion. Large  8vo,  xxvii-352  pp.  London:  Sidgwick 
&  Jackson.     30s.  net. 

This  companion  volume  to  "  The  Glory 
That  Was  Greece"  (published  in  1911  by 
the  same  author),  does  for  Rome  what  was 
already  so  well  done  for  Greece.  The  note 
that  is  struck  and  maintained  is  found  in 
the  remark  in  the  Introduction  that  Rome 
"had  to  do  for  the  West  what  Alexander 
had  attempted  for  the  East."  The  dif- 
ference in  the  tasks  is,  however,  taken  into 
account,  viz.,  that  while  Greece  dealt  with 
rival  ancient  but  decadent  civilizations, 
the  Roman  for  the  most  part  faced  war- 
like but  unsophisticated  barbarians.  The 
former  lecturer  on  history  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  gathered  his  narra- 
tive around  six  nuclei — The  Beginnings  of 
Rome;  Conquest;  The  Last  Century  of 
the  Republic;  Augustus;  Augustan  Rome; 
and  The  Growth  of  the  Empire.  To  these 
are  added  an  epilog,  which  sketches 
rapidly  the  decline  of  Rome,  including  the 
brilliant  periods  of  Aurelian  with  his  pa- 
tronage of  Mithraism,  and  of  Constantino 
with  his  patronage  of  Christianity;  a 
chronological  summary  and  bibliography 
(the  latter  the  only  really  inadequate  piece 
of  work  in  the  volume) ;  and  an  Index.  We 
must  note  also  the  presence  of  a  series  of 
illustrations  on  heavy  paper  (some  of  them 
in  color  and  all  of  exceptionally  fine  qual- 
ity) the  enumeration  and  description  of 
which  fill  over  fifteen  pages. 

As  a  review  of  the  broad  features  of  Ro- 
man history — taking  that  in  its  broad 
sense  as  including  government,  statecraft, 
social  and  political  development,  law,  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  and  morals 
— the  work  is  satisfying.  Here  are  sketched 
rather  than  portrayed  the  virtues  and  de- 
fects of  Roman  character,  the  successes 
and  failures  of  public  administration,  and 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  vigor  in  the  body 
politic  and  social.  The  objects  under  re- 
view change  in  the  discussion  so  rapidly, 
yet  easily,  that  the  fatigue  which  some- 
times attends  the  reading  of  history  is  un- 
felt.  The  illustrations  relieve  the  eye  and 
satisfy  the  artistic  instinct,  while  they 
make  real  to  the  mind  the  substance  of  the 
letterpress. 

The  publishers'  part  is  nobly  done.    For 
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adornment  or  for  use  this  and  the  com- 
panion volume  are  well  suited. 

PACIFIC    PROBLEMS 

Fox,  Frank.     Problems  of  the  Pacific.     Cloth, 
pp.  294.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $2  net. 

English  writers  seem  bound  to  try  to 
awaken  America  to  the  importance  of  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  standing  by  Great  Britain  whatever 
happens.  Mr.  Lawton's  able  book  had 
much  to  say  of  that,  and  now  Mr.  Fox 
comes  pleading  the  same  cause.  The  thesis 
of  the  latter's  book  is  that  the  ne.xt  great 
struggle  of  civilization  will  come  in  the 
Pacific  basin  and  the  prize  will  be  the 
supremacy  of  the  world.  "  Shall  it  go  to 
the  white  race  or  the  yellow  race?  If 
to  the  white  race,  will  it  be  under  the 
British  flag,  or  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  some  other  nation?  "  This 
is  a  bold  stating  of  the  problem,  but  it  begs 
the  question  as  to  whether  one  nation  alone 
can  or  will  desire  so  to  dominate  before 
there  occurs  a  coalition  of  two  powers  or 
more.  Is  the  history  of  European  jealousy 
to  repeat  itself  in  the  East? 

Fortunately  Mr.  Fox  in  the  main  deals  with 
more  immediate  issues,  and  he  does  it  in  a 
lively  journalistic  fashion — so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  one  sometimes  hesitates  to  trust 
the  "  head-liner  "  style.  He  takes  up  in 
succession  the  political  and  strategic 
situations  of  each  of  the  important  powers 
concerned,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
Population,  industry,  naval  and  military 
strength,  natural  resources,  all  come  in  for 
their  share  of  consideration. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  are 
his  chapters  on  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal  as  giving  an  Englishman's 
view  of  us.  Being  positively  certain  of 
American  ambitions  for  the  Pacific,  he 
says: 

"Supposing,  then,  the  United  States  to 
continue  her  present  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress;  supposing  her  to  grad- 
ually tighten  her  hold  on  the  rest  of  the 
American  continent;  supposing  her  to 
overcome  certain  centrifugal  forces  now  at 
work,  the  problem  of  the  Pacific,  should 
the  United  States  decide  to  play  a  'lone 
hand,'  will  be  solved.  It  will  become  an 
American  lake,  probably  after  a  terrible 
struggle  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the 
yellow  race  will  be  shattered,  possibly 
after  another  fratricidal  struggle,  in  which 
British  possessions  in  the  Pacific,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand,  equally  with  Canada, 
will  be  forced  to  obedience." 

One  wonders  whether  the  wildest  Am- 
erican imperialist  dreams  ever  equaled 
those  of  Mr.  Fox  in  trying  to  think  Ameri- 
can thoughts  before  Americans  think 
them !     Again: 

"If  the  American  citizen  to-day  is  con- 
sidered as  tho  he  were  a  British  citizen  of 
some  generations  back,  with  a  healthy 
young  appetite  for  conquest  still  uncloyed, 
some  idea  near  the  truth  will  be  reached. 
But  since  the  deference  exacted  by  public 
opinion  nowadays  compels  some  degree  of 
pretense  and  does  not  permit  us  to  parade 
our jsouls  naked,  it  is  improbable  that  the 
United  States  citizen  will  adopt  the  frank 
and  freebooting  attitude  of  the  Elizabethan 
Englishman  when  he  was  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  his  empire  by  methods  inspired 
somewhat  by  piracy  as  well  as  patriotism. 
...  It  was  sufficient  for  Francis  Drake 
to  know  that  a  settlement  was  Spanish  and 
rich.     The  attack  followed.     The  United 
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DO  you  want  yo/tr 
skin  to  be  soft, 
clear  and  beauti- 
ful ?  Then  use  Palmolhe 
—  the  soap  that  cleanses, 
soothes  and  refreshes  the 
tenderest  skin  because  it 
contains /)ir//w  and  oli've  oils 
perfectly  blended  by  our 
scientific  method. 

Long  before  the  days  of 
Cleopatra,  palm  and  olive 
oils  were  the  chief  requi- 
sites of  the  toilet. 

Today   they   are   made 


more  efficient  by  their  com- 
bination in  the  beautiful 
green  cake,  called  Palm- 
olive,  which  you  can  buy 
wherever  soaps   are  sold. 

Nothing  in  Palmolivc  will  ir- 
ritate even  a  baby's  skin.  It 
has  a  delicately  faint  Oriental 
odor.  Try  it  for  toilet 
and  bath —  15c  the 
cake.  It  outsells  all 
other  high-grade  toil- 
et soaps.  You  will 
find  the  reason  in  the 
useoi  Palmolive.  Send 
two  2c  stamps  for 
sample  and  free  book- 
let, "The  Easy  Way 
to  Beauty." 


Made  by  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PALMOLIVE  SHAMPOO  makes  the  hair  lustrous  and  healthy 
and  is  excellent  for  the  scalp.  It  rinses  out  easily  and  leaves  the 
hair  soft  and  tractable.    Price,  50  cents. 

PALMOLIVE   CREAM  cleanses  the  pores 
of  the  skin  and  adds  a   delight  fi\]   t'ni.h 
after  the  use  of  Palm- 
olive  Soap.    Price,  50 
cents. 

N.  B.  —  If  you  cannot 
get  Palmolive  Cream 
or  Shampoo  of  your 
local  dealer,  a  full-size 
package  of  either  will 
be  mailed  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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You  will  finl  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  d^ors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 

A  teDt  and  oouch  in  one.    Needs 

no  ropes  or  stakes.  Easily  moved 

or  carried  and  folds  np  in  a  roll. 

Ju6t  the  thinK  for  lawn,  porch  or  camp. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 

mail  jou  an  interesting  'JO-page  booklet. 

RISTEV  TE.Vr  COUCH  CO. 

3142  rolumbiw  Av,-j 


Folded 
Weighs 
oO 
lbs. 


^riN.NKAPOI.IS.  MINN 


)=^ri^^° 


C!^^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  hiipruved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


umo 


1'irE    T.ITKHARV    DICEST 
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xteed 


for  10  Years 


A  Low  Cost  I 
Permanent  Roof 
for  Finest  Homes 


Ri'd,  Garnet  or  Gray-Green,  Naturul- 
Culor  Shingles  u(  I'lnely  Crushed  Slate  or 
Granite,  which  add  distinction  and  char- 
acter to  modern  dwellings. 

Kire-resisting,  frost-defying.  rain-proof, 
wind-tight.  Cost  no  more  tlian  wood  sliin- 
gles,  yet  last  longer.  Lie  perfectly  smooth 
and  flat— vannot  warp,  crack,  split,  curl,  or 
blow  olT.  Never  need  painting.  Always 
hold  their  color.  Light,  strong  and  durable 
— easily  and  quickly  laid — no  reinforcing  of 
roof  necessary.  Adaptable  to  every  style 
of  pitched  roof.  Non-conductors  of  heat 
and  cold.    Save  part  of  insurance  cost. 

REYNOLDS 

Asphalt  Shingles 

These  are  not  an  untried  experiment.  We 
are  the  ORIGINAL  MAKERS  of  Flexible 
Asphalt  Slate  Shingles,  and  tested  our  pro- 
duct for  ten  years  before  putting  it  on  the 
general  market.  Right  here  in  Grand 
Rapids,  where  climatic  changes  are  extreme, 
our  shingles,  after  lo  years'  exposure  to 
every  kind  of  weather,  look  as  good  as  the 
day  they  were  nailed  on.  Why  waste  your 
money  in  buying  fiuick-rotting  w-ood  shin- 
gles, which  catch  fire  from  the  first  spark? 
Uniform  in  size — 8  in.  x  12^4  in. — laid  4 
in.  to  the  weather.  Made  of  pure  asphalt, 
covered  with  finely  crushed  slate  or  granite 
pressed  in  under  tremendous  pressure. 

Your  biliUIiiig 
supply  or  luin. 
ber  dealer  cnn 
se<'iire  lliese 
shingles  foryon 
I. ft  (19  semi 
Vdii  a  bO' lit  let 
showing  pJHjto- 
grjiphs  of  iiiod- 
ern  houses  root- 
ed with  Rey- 
nolds Asphiilt 
Shingles —  sign- 
ed opinions  of 
owners,  and  <j! 
le:iding  archi. 
tects  and  build- 
ers included. 
Write  lor  a 
ropy  TO. PAY. 

H.N.Reviiolds 

Asplialt 
.Sliiiisle  Co. 

161  (iiaiit  St., 

Went 

6  rand  Rapids 

Uich. 

Est.  ISGS 


La  Grare  >t.  «  bi  Ustian  Kei.  I'binrh 

CKA.VU  RAI'lllS.  MICH. 

Roofed  with  Reynolds  Asphalt 

Shingles 
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Just 


of 


a  turn 
this  little 
opens  or  closes^ 
your  shutters 


m 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

keeps  out  the  flies  and  mosquitos  that  come  in  swarms 
with  the  Spring  time.  You  needn't  raise  the  screens  an 
inch  to  open,  close  or  lock  the  shutters.  If  your  hard- 
ware dealer  hasn't  the  Mallory,  send  us  his  name.  We 
will  see  that  he  can  supply  you. 

Mallory  Mfg.  Co.,    flirirGT^s'Tl 


Stales  needs  to  know  that  a  possession  is 
foreien,  is  desiraMe,  and  is  grossly  ill- 
tcovtriied  before  >lie  will  move  a  reinon- 
slraiK-e  in  f  hcsaiTtd  name  of  Liberty.  Since 
i,M)()<l  (.government  i>  an  ideal  wiiieli  seldom 
come.s  at  all  close  lo  realization,  and  the 
rej)Utatiou  of  no  form  of  administration 
can  survive  the  ordeal  of  re.solute  foreign 
criticism,  the  practical  ditTereiice  is  slight. 
The  American  Kmi)ire  will  grow  with  the 
beueilietion  always  of  a  hit?ii  moral  pur- 
pose;  but  it  will  grow." 

The  book  will  provoke  much  thought, 
and  with  Americans  occasional  smiles.  In 
its  references  to  current  events  the  book  is 
at  points  a  j'ear  behind. 

OTHER   BOOKS   WORTH   WHILE 

Bl)  the,  .Samuel  G.  The  Making  of  a  News- 
paper Man.  12mo,  pp.  239.  Philadelphia:  Henry 
Altumus  Company. 

Mr.  Blythe  must  have  suffered  all  his 
life  from  the  pun  so  easily  perpetrated  on 
his  surname;  but  that  ■word  is  the  only 
one  which  adequately  describes  the  spirit 
in  ■which  he  has  pursued  his  toilsome  way 
from  the  most  humble  to  one  of  the  best 
positions  in  contemporary  journalism. 
His  volume  is  not  an  account  of  the  ma- 
king of  a  newspaper  man  in  the  abstract — 
that  is,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  text-book 
sort,  but  rather  a  bit  of.  autobiography, 
illustrative  of  waj's  and  means  by  which 
men  rise  in  this  adventurous  and  strenu- 
ous field  of  labor.  He  has  unconsciously 
disclosed  to  his  readers  some  of  the  se- 
crets of  his  advancement.  Mr.  Blythe 
was  made  for  success  in  journalism  and 
deserves  all  he  has  got  from  it. 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.  The  Feet  of  The 
Furtive.  Pp.  384.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.35. 

This  is  a  collection  of  stories,  some  of 
them  previously  published,  by  one  of  our 
most  popular  animal  writers,  popular  be- 
cause he  writes  from  actual  knowledge 
and  experience,  inspired  by  real  affection 
for  the  denizens  of  the  woods.  And  his 
tales  are  full  of  interest  for  both  young 
and  old.  The  author's  descriptions  are 
poetic  and  graphic.  He  relates  dramatic 
and  pathetic  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the 
lynx,  rabbit,  moose,  bat,  or  deer  with  a 
sympathetic  touch  which  makes  the  lives 
of  the  animals  vivid  and  enthralling.  Best 
of  all,  however,  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  dis- 
tort the  truth  in  order  to  make  his  stories 
more  thrilling,  but  tells  an  unvarnished 
tale  of  animal  life  and  its  natural  tragedies. 
The  stories  are  fascinating  and  the  form 
of  narrative  most  entertaining. 

~  Campbell,    Cyril.     The   Balkan   War   Drama. 

8vo.  Pp.  206.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.40. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  special  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times  who  was  wise 
enough  to  follow^  the  intimation  that  gentle- 
men of  the  press  would  have  better  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  information  if  they 
remained  in  the  capitals  than  if  they  left 
for  the  front.  He,  therefore,  obtained  the 
best  information  available,  and  gives  us  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  Balkan  situation 
before  the  war,  the  circumstances  that  com- 
pelled the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and 
the  character  of  each  nation  engaged  in 
the  struggle.  It  is  convenient  thus  early 
to  see  the  character  of  the  Balkan  War  and 
the  battles,  including  Kumanovo,  so  well 
described.  The  photographs  add  to  the 
value  of  this  timely  work,  which  does  credit 
to  the  daring  and  judgment  of  its  clever 
author. 


WICKES 

Oak  Refrigerator 


Opal    Glass 
Lined 


MeaiurementB:       Height  49  In 

Width  36  In.    Depth  21    in. 

Ice  Capacity  100  pounda 


Direct  from  iactorf  to  ater 

Here's  lifetime  refrig- 
erator service  and  sal- 
is  fact  ion  for  only 
$.51. 7S!  A  genuine 
•WICKES,  'made  of 
Solid  Oak  and  lined 
throughout  with  beau- 
tiful sanitary  OPAL 
GLASS,  7-i6  in.  thick. 
"  Better  than  marble." 
.\  splendid  example  of  the  fine  cabinet  work  for  which 
The  Brunswick- Balke-Collender  Company  has  t>een 
famous  for  over  half  a  century.  At  the  factory  price, 
this  model  costs  you  no  more  than  an  ordinary  "enam- 
eled" refrigerator.  ^  A  ^ 

Tile  Exterior,  German-Silver  Trimmed,  "P^IJ^ 
same   size  Refrigerator,  specially  priced  ^XXJ 

We   also    make    Refrigerators    from    $i6    upwards. 

Investigate  the  Wonders  of 
Double  Refrigeration 

The  Wickes  Model  230,  at  the  factory  price  of  I31.75, 
is  not  only  a  great  bargain,  but  the  Wickes  principle, 
which  gives  double  refrigeration  from  every  pound  of  ice. 
means  amazing  economy  in  ice  bills.  Investigation 
will  prove  it.  Money  refunded  if  the  WICKES  is  not 
exactly  as  represented. 

Richly  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Shows  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Wickes  Refrigerators,  ex- 
plains Wickes  principle  of  double  refrigeration,  quotes  low 
factory-to-user  prices.      Write  now  to  Dept.  2-M 

The    Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Company 

Wabaih  Ave.  at  Harriion  St. .  Chicago.  29-31 W.  32(1  St.,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities.  (Established  Over  60  Tears! 


TYPEWRITER   AGENTS   WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in   Business  for  Yourself 

Big    commissinna — monthly    p-^ynit-nts 

■ — trial    shipments.       Typewriters    fr'tm 

$2X.50   up   th.it   formerly   sold  for   «100. 

Write  today  for  Agency  Offer 

Mention  Literary  Digest. 

Factory — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
MICHIGAN    TYPEWRITER    EXCHANGE. 


Sent  FREE 

3  GREAT 

VACATION 
BOOKS 

They  will  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  enjoy,  this  summer,  the 
best  vacation  you  ever  had. 

They  contain  the  practical  facts  from 
■which  to  choose  —  in  the  White  Mountains, 
among  the  Maine  and  Mew  Hampshire  lakes 
and  woods,  at  Buzzards  Bay,  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, Nantucket,  Mt.  Desert,  all  over 

NEW  ENGLAND 

The  Vacation  Land 

You  will  find  a  careful  list  of  the  be.st  sum- 
mer hotels,  boarding  houses,  farms  and  camps, 
with  rates. 

Send  today,  stating  region  you  prefer. 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

_  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND 

LINES 

Roona  812,  South  Station 
Boston 


Way  3,  1913 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


IN  his  scholarly  and  interesting  book, 
"The  English  Lyric"  (Houghton  Mif- 
'flin  Co.),  Prof.  Felix  E.  Sohelling  comments 
ii[)on  the  large  number  of  poems  now  writ- 
ten and  printed,  and,  while  he  admits  that 
the  diffusion  of  an  interest  in  poetry  has 
ht  ttered  the  technic  of  our  versifiers,  he  is 
iiidinod  to  believe  that  it  has  kept  poetry 
(in  a  dead  level  of  mediocre  excellence,  and 
]lias  somewhat  lowered  our  literary  stand- 
ard. Too  manj-  people,  he  thinks,  are  at- 
tiinpting  this  difficult  art.  He  lists  some 
of  the  easily  recognizable  types  of  verse 
which  particularly  annoy  him.  "The  lyr- 
i.  ;d  address  to  flower,  beast,  sunset,  or  sea- 
son, each  of  these  things  vocal  and  solici- 
tous to  teach  unhappy  man  some  fine  les- 

n  or  other,  the  sentimental  or  humorous 
,  Jim  of  childhood,  the  tender  lyric  of  re- 
Lrret  for  a  fair  maid  who  died  young  or  mar- 
ried the  market-gardener — who  does  not 
know  these  things?  .  .  .  These  things 
nearly  any  one  can  turn  out  now  ...  in 
facile  rime  and  with  a  requisite  precision 
as  to  the  number  of  syllables:  and  in  some 
places  our  taste  has  not  sufficiently  pro- 
grest  for  the  majority  to  prefer  silence." 

Professor  Schelling's  criticism  may  fairly 
be  applied  to  much  of  the  verse  appearing 
in  American  and  English  periodicals.  But 
there  is  room  for  the  poem  that  has  no 
new  thought,  that  expresses  beautifully 
some  idea  dearer  because  of  its  familiarity. 
Poems  of  this  sort  are  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  having  no  charm  but  nov- 
elty, to  those  written  deliberately  to  startle 
the  reader.  And  we  have,  fortunatelj', 
several  poets  with  messages  not  at  all  com- 
monplace, poets  who  write  because  of  their 
necessity  of  uttering  truths  that  dominate 
their  lives.  Such  a  poet  is  Evelyn  Under- 
hill.  whose  studies  of  mysticism  are  already 
counted  standard  works.  "Immanence" 
is  the  name  of  b  ok  of  her  poetry  recently 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
These  poems,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  quoted  in  these  cohimns  on  their  ap- 
pearance in  English  periodicals,  are  de- 
cidedly out  of  the  ordinary,  ^liss  Under- 
bill is  thoroughh-  a  nijstic,  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  supernatural 
in  the  natural.  She  has  not  the  splendid 
rhetoric  of  Francis  Thompson  nor  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  of  Coventry  Patmore, 
but  she  is  spiritually  akin  to  them  both. 
The  poem  which  we  quote  illustrates  her 
courageous  faith  as  well  as  her  artistry. 

The  Liberated  Hosts 
By  Evelyn  Underbill 

As  clouds  sweep  over  the  moon. 

The  hosts  of  the  dead  pass  by: 
They  veil  the  terrible  face. 

The  inriolate  face,  of  the  sky. 
They  fill  the  winds  of  the  world 

With  the  sound  of  their  gentle  breath; 
They  temper  the  glitter  of  life 

By  the  merciful  shadow  of  death. 

How  should  we  bear  our  life 

AVithout  the  friendship  of  the  happy  dead? 

The  many-meshed  deceit 

Of  sense,  heart's  cold  and  heat,  ' 

The  feverish  strife. 

By  whicli  encompassed 

We  grope  our  way 

Toward  the  peopled  splendors  of  their  day? 

They  see 

The  stedfast  purpose  of  eternity. 


Make  new  walls  and  ceilings 
of  BEAVER  BOARD— and 
they  will  never  crack. 

THAT'S  one  great  Beaver 
Board  advantage  o\er 
lath  and  plaster — and  there 
are  forty  others. 

Beaver  Board  is  a  pure-wood-fibre  prod- 
uct—  light,  strong,  clean  and  wholesome, 
firm  and  permanent. 

It  isn't  a  mere  covering  for  walls  —  it's 
the  whole  wall,  except  the  timbers  to  which 
it  is  nailed. 

The  panels  are  nailed  in  position,  then 
painted,  and  the  decorative  panel-strips 
put  in  position.    That's  all. 

With  plaster  you  build  several  walls,  one 
over  the  other:  First  lath:  then  a  coat  of 
plaster:  then  another:  probably  a  third: 
then  wall-paper.  It  means  delay,  litter, 
confusion  at  every  step  —  and  alessartistic, 
less  durable  and  less  sanitary  wall  in  the  end. 


Cover  old  walls  and  ceilings 
with  BEAVER  BOARD— and 
they'll  be  better  than  new. 

BETTER,  because  they 
won't  crack  and  deteri- 
orate with  age,  are  warmer, 
and  resist  the  passage  of  sou  nd . 

Better  looking,  because  the  pebbled  sur- 
face of  Beaver  Board  is  a  perfect  surface 
for  painting  in  the  soft,  restful  color-effects 
so  suggestive  of  good  taste. 

More  sanitary — because  the  pure-wood-fibre 
contains  no  poisonous  or  unwholesome  ingre- 
dients. 

The  remodeling  uses  of  Beaver  Board  are 
as  important  as  its  use  in  new  building-^. 

Helpful  suggestions  to  meet  your  individual 
wall  and  ceiling  problem  will  be  gladly  given 
by  our  Designing  Department  with  no  obli- 
gation on  your  part. 

Write  for  painted  sample  and  "Beaver 
Board  and  its  Uses,"  a  book  that  shows  by 
photographs  of  real  rooms,  the  wide  field  of 
Beaver  Board  use. 

Sold  by  builders' supply.  lumber,  hardware 
and  paint  dealers  and  decorators,  in  sizes  to 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

GENUINE  BE.'^VER  BO.ARD  is  patented 
and  has  our  registered  trade-mark  on  the  back 
of  each  panel  and  sample.  It  has  also  a  light 
cream  color  all  the  way  through,  that  comes 
only  by  the  use  of  sanitary,  durable  PURE- 
WOOD-FIBRE.  Insist  on  seeing  both  trade- 
mark and  color  before  buying. 

The  Beaver  Companies 

United  States:     113  Beaver  Road.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
Canada:  313  Wall  Street,  Beaverdale.  Ottawa. 

Great  Britain:     4  Southampton  Row,  London.  \V.  C. 


k  ^zi  cr  ^ 'n  a  ■  ciVii  kr^*^  n  •  c—i  c~7  r  J  •  • 


oc^^i  c=7^ri  tmc^a.  ak'« 


Xaiting  Beaver  Board  to  the 
walls  of  a  new  room.  Con- 
slnulioH  is  rapid,  easy  and 
permanent. 


DEAVER— ' 
BOARD 


Nailing  Beaver  Board  over  an  old  plastered  and 
papered  uall.  .Vo  more  cracks  and  repapering. 
In  these  pictures  paiielstrips  are  shown,  to  give 
the  effect,  but  in  actual  construction  are  not  put 
on  till  after  the  board  is  all  up  and  painted. 


BEAVER  BOARD 


kno 
where 
corn  rub* 

No  more 


mFAMILY^**®*  stretcher 
'"""^l  Fop  Men  and  Women 

Don't  let  Your  Feet  Suffer  from 

tieht  or  ill  fitting  shoes.    Corns,  bun- 
callouses  stv'P  hurting  aud  disappear  if  you 
remove  the  pressure  which  is  the  cause  of  all  foot 
'trouiile.  The  Improved  Family  Shoe  Stretch- 
•r  ia  s  acientific   device  (look  at  the  picture) 
rhich  by  simple  adjustnu-nt    distends    the   shoe 
wherever  necessary— produces  perfect   fity  ease 
and  comfort  and  makes  your  shoes  Wear 
lonKer.     Lans  a  lifetime.    Endorsed  by 
doctors  and  chiropodists.     Write  TO- 
DAY fo' FREE    BOOKt.ET  fir- 
ing full  information  with  list  of  best 
things    for    foot    cotrfort.         THE 

PEDICURE  CO.,  Dept  4.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

tit  will  ease  your  Mind'; 
I  will  ease   your  Feel. 
Enlarged    Joints   Reduced    and 
Toes  Straightened  by 
ACHFELDT'Sf  Patented)  "Perfection" 
TOE  SPRING 
Worn  at   night    withaut    incoiivenience. 
wjtli  auxiliary   .ippiianres  for    day    nse. 
Sent  rn  apprt'val.     Muucy    refunded    if 
not  as  represented 
I'se  Mx  ImproTcd  Instep  Arch  Snpporter 
for  "Flat  Fool"  and  i)roken-d<>\\  n    in- 
step.    Send  outline   of  ftot.      Full    par- 
ticulars and  advice  fi*'e  in  plain  seal' d  envelop!'. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  SpeciaUst 

Room  127,        163  West  23d  Street.       NEW  YORK 


The  "SPRINGIE"  Swing 

Makes  the  whole  family  happyand  healthy.     A  swing-  play 

house.   Easy,  plidinij,  flexible  motion — comfort  itself.  Safe, 

durable,  non-destructible — can  be  left  outside  all  year.  The 

only  swing  with  noiseless  bearings.     Write  for  leaflet  D. 


NOLL  BROS.  &  SMITH, 


Successors  to  D.  H.  Baosman 
103  Fourth  St.,  BausmaD.  Pa. 
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A  Graduation  Gift 

—  the  gT;i<liiate  Inni-ilf  would  choose. 
Voimg  men,  especially,  are  proud  to 
own  a  Griien  \  erithin  Watcn— proud 
of  the  admiration  itsdistiiictive  beauty 
always  win-.-  proud  of  the  reputation 
it  n'^f'>  tlu'in  for  proniptness  and 
accuracy  in  tlu*  affairs  of  men. 

GRU-EN 

VERITHIN  WATCH 

Only  half  as  thick  as  the  ordinary 
watch,  it  alone  possesses  that  "style 
which  the  youngf  man  of  today  so 
Greatly  values.  How  we  secured  this 
beautiful  thinness,  yet  retained  full 
size  and  strength  of  parts  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  below. 


With  this  new.  mechanically  -  correct 
wheel  arrangement  as  the  foumlalion.skill- 
etl  Swiss  watchmakers  finish  and  adjust 
every  part  by  hand  after  the  mactiines  have 
done  their  work,  thus  buildlnfi  up  each 
Clrucn  V'erithin  as  a  genuine  thin  model 
watcfi.  conihininc  with  its  beauty,  an  ac- 
curacy wliich  meets  the  most  exacting  time- 
keeping requirements. 

Write  today  for  the  "  Story  of  the  Gruen 
Verilhin."  With  it  ive  will  send  you  the 
names  of  those  jewelers — real  irtitch- 
tnakei-H — who  are  the  Gruen  agents  in 
your  locality. 

Men's  and  Ladies'  Sizes 

$25  to  $250 

GRUEN    WATCH    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Ciruen  Hatches 

since  s870 

S7-B  E.  Fifth  Avenne  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Factories:  Cincinnati  and 

Madre-Biel,    Switzerland 

Duplicate  parts  always  on  hand  al 

Gruen  dealers  everywhere,  insuring 

prompt  repairs  in  cases  of  accident. 


J^-A^'/^j^^^^ 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


ly  we  Sfiid  our  D:vu3  Improved  Tip  Top 
Diiiiticalor  on   10   dnys'    triul.      FiKbT — it 
pritves  OUR  confidence  in  the  niacliine. 
SrcoND — By  personal  uso.  you  can  posi- 
tively tell  wlietlier  it  meets  your  re- 
quirements.    100   copies    from    pen 
written  and   oO  copies   from  type- 
written oi'ii;in;.l.   Complete  Dupli- 
cator  with   **l)ansco"  Oiled  djC 

1EI,1\  P.  DAIS  1)1  FLiriToi;  (0..  Dims  Itldj.'.,  Ill  .loliii  St.,  N.  Y. 


Washburne's  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Fasten- 
ers. Brass  and  niclcel- 
plated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in    _ 

Bright  Metal  boxes  of  50  and 
100 each.  JinSlaliorKrs,\0, 
_f  15.  20&23^.    Send  10^  for 
box  50  assorted.     Booklet  free. 
YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 
THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Their  care  la  all  for  iis,    they  whioper  low 

or  the  Kfeut  hcrltaKe 

To  whieh  we  go. 

As  ouo  may  tell  a  child  of  tender  age 

of  munhood  and  its  joysi, 

Thoy  from  our  toys 

Call  us  to  conteinplailon  of  the  light. 

We,  all  unknowing,  wage 

Our  endk-sa  tight 

By  ghostly  hanncra  led. 

Hy  anus  invisible  heli)ed  In  the  strife. 

Without  the  I'riendsliip  of  the  happy  dead 

How  should  we  bear  our  life? 

Few  of  Theodosia  Garrison's  poems  ap- 
pear in  the  magazines  nowadays.  Those 
that  we  find  show  that  she  lias  retained  her 
power  over  rime  and  rhythm  and  has 
gained  in  vigor  and  concentration.  We 
take  the  following  poem  from  Harper's 
Magazine. 

The  Dreamers 

By  Theodosia  Oarrison 

The  gipsies  passed  her  little  gate — 

She  stopt  her  wheel  to  see 

A  brown-faced  pair  who  walked  the  road, 

Free  as  the  wind  is  free: 

And  suddenly  her  tidy  room 

A  prison  seemed  to  be. 

Her  shining  plates  against  the  walls. 

Her  sunlit,  sanded  floor, 

The  brass-bound  wedding-chest  that  held 

Her  linen's  snowy  store. 

The  very  wheel  who.se  humming  died — 

Seemed  only  chains  she  bore. 

She  watched  the  foot-free  gipsies  pass; 

She  never  knew  or  guessed 

The  wistful  dream  that  drew  them  close — 

The  longing  in  each  breast 

To  .some  day  know  a  home  like  hers. 

Wherein  their  hearts  might  rest. 

The  London  Saturday  Review  prints  these 
seasonable  verses.  They  are  old-fashioned, 
but  exquisitely  made.  "Slanting  evening 
showers"  is  excellently  descriptive. 

To  a  Linnet  in  a  Cage 

By  F.  E.  Ledwidge 

When  spring  is  in  the  fields  that  stained  your 
wing. 

And  the  blue  distance  is  alive  with  song. 
And  finny  quiets  of  the  gabbling  spring 

Rock  lilies  red  and  long, 
At  dewy  daybreak  I  will  set  you  free. 

In  ferny  turnings  of  the  woodbine  lane. 
Where  faint-voiced  echoes  leave  and  cross  in  glee 

The  hilly-swollen  plain. 

In  drafty  houses  you  forget  your  tune. 

The  modulator  of  the  changing  hours 
You  want  the  wide  air  of  the  moody  noon. 

And  the  slanting  evening  showers — 
So  I  will  loose  you,  and  your  song  shall  fall, 

When  mom  is  white  upon  my  dewy  pane. 
Upon  my  eyelids,  and  my  soul  recall 

From  worlds  of  sleeping  pain. 

Seldom  has  a  London  fog  been  described 
with  more  convincing  realism  than  in  the 
verses  below.  They  are  taken  from  "A 
Strange  City,"  a  long  and  powerful  poem 
in  The  English  Review. 

The  Fog 

By  W.  H.  Da  vies 

I  saw  the  fog  grow  thick. 

Which  soon  made  blind  my  ken; 
It  made  tall  men  of  boys 

And  giants  of  tall  men. 


You  could 
dip  this 
house 
water 


"aa  ii'TWBia  m%> 


\ 


I'nproteoted  walls  of  stucco,  ronrrcti-  or  brick 
absorb  much  water,  becoming  damp,  umtanitary 
and  disfigured.  But  they  can  be  waterproofed 
and  Ix-autified  by  an  application  of 

TRUIS-CON 


\ 

TONETEX^ 

I 


APPUED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomiH  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  wall.  sealinK  all  jiores  and 
filline  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof. 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Furnished  in  a  variety  of  tones. 

Tru8-Con 

Wa  terproofing 

Paste 

TruB-Con  Waterproofing  Paste,  added  to  the 
water  used  in  mixing  cement,  makes  concrete  and 
stucco  walls  waterproof  and  dampproof.  Use  it 
when  you  build.  Don't  have  a  "waterlogged" 
house. 

Is  your  cellar  damp?  Write  us  for  free  advice. 
It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.    Write  for  full  information, 
telling  us  your  needs. 

The  Trus-Con  Laboratories 

1236  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterproofing — DampprooHng — Technical  Paints 


Cornell   Sectional   Cottages.   Garages, 

Charches,  School-Hoases.  etc.  Built  In  sections,  aixt  are  (|iii>'klj 
erected  by  bolting  sections  together.  Skilled  lah,ir  is  not  necessary, 
as  sections  are  numbered.  Built  of  first-clasb  liiatertal.  Btiildings 
are  as  durable  as  if  bviilt  on  the  ground.  We  huild  liouses  to  ine«t 
everv  need.  We  pav  freiglit.  Art  catalog  for  4c  blainps. 
WYCKOFP  LUMBER  &  MFO.  CO. ,  408  Wyckoff  St. , Ithaca, H.T. 


"RANGER"    BICYCLES 

Are     equipped     with     puncture- 
proof  tires,  imported  rollerchalnt, 
imported  English  flanged  sprockets, 
English    featherweight   steel    mud 
guards, imported  Brampton  pedals, 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips, 
and    other   distinctive    features 
possessed     by    no    other   bicycle. 
No   effort    or   expense    has   been 
spared  to  make  the  "Ranger" 
the     World's     Best      Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
greatly     increased      output    for 
1913  enable  us  to  make  a  mar' 
velous    new    price    offer.      Some- 
thing   very    special    to    the    first 
purchasers   of    1913    models   in 
each  town.    Write  us  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  in  advance,  to 
any  person,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  prepay  the 
freight.  We  only  ask  you  to 
examine  and  try  the  "Ranger'* 
_  without  a  cent  expense  to  yourself 
before  vou  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  Jfn^'eTe^ 

__  "Ranger"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding  it  for  10  days  and 
putting  it  to  every  test.  Our  "Ranger"  bicycles  are  of 
such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you,  prepaid,  for  your  ex- 
amination and  trial,  and  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you 
wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRIGES  perfected  methodsanJ 
machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revel- 
ation to  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until 
you  receive  our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our  direct 
factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once, 
at  $3  to  $8  eacfi.     Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  iScl.i?y"ton^"e  Zi 

exhibit  a  sample  1913  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  ut. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our  large 
Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we  will  make 
you  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIDCC  rear  wlieels  with  coaster  bralte,  inner  tubes. 
I  inCd)  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
wait — write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great  lund 
of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  information.  It  only  costs  a 
postal  to  get  everything.     Write  it  now. _..._.-«» 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,Dept.S-l72,CHICAG0 
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It  clutched  my  throat.  I  coughed; 

Nothing  was  In  my  head 
Except  two  heavy  eyes 

Like  balls  of  burning  lead. 

And  when  it  grew  so  black 
That  1  could  know  no  place, 

I  lost  all  judgment  then 
Of  distance  and  of  space. 

The  street  lamps,  and  the  lights 

Upon  the  halted  cars. 
Could  either  be  on  earth 

Or  be  the  heavenly  stars. 

A  man  passed  by  me  close, 

I  asked  my  way,  he  said, 
"Come,  follow  me.  my  friend" — 

I  followed  where  he  led. 

He  rapt  the  stones  in  front. 

"Trust  me."  he  said,  "and  come"; 
I  followed  like  a  child — 

A  blind  man  led  me  home. 

From  Margaret  Root  Garvin  comes  "A 
Walled  Garden"  (The  Mosher  Press). 
Miss  Garvin's  verse  is  simple  and  graceful. 
She  sings  charmingly  of  small  things  and 
occasionally  reaches  the  heights.  The  poem 
we  quote  is  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
an  intimate  aspect  of  nature. 

A  Pathway  Overgrown 
By  Margaret  Root  Garvin 

Lost  thy  leading. 

Little  Path. 

In  the  weeds'  wild  aftermath! 
Passed  by  wayfarers  unheeding. 

Where  the  scythe  has  left  no  swath. 

Path,  long-pining! 

Once  her  free 

Footprints  paved  thee  goldenly: 
Then  thy  way  was  straight  and  shining 

As  the  moon-path  on  the  seal 

All  thy  roaming — 

'Neath  the  fir. 

Or  where  meadow  blossoms  were. 
Or  by  brookside — was  a  homing 

To  her  doorway,  unto  her! 

Some  hope-token 

Thou  dost  yearn. 

Yet  this  curtaining  of  fern. 
Where  no  frailest  frond  is  broken. 

Hints  her  footsteps'  unreturn. 

Haste  thy  passing! 

Since  thy  soul. 

Seeking  her.  must  find  but  dole; 
Wealth  of  joy  no  more  amassing — 

She  is  gone  who  was  thy  goal! 

Lippincott's  Magazine  prints  this  new 
song  of  the  seasons — colorful,  musical,  and 
thoughtful. 

The  Seasons  of  the  Heart 
By  Edward  Wilbur  Mason 

When  meads  are  fair  with  green  of  spring. 

When  April's  moon  is  bright. 
Then  hope  is  like  a  bluebird's  wing — 

It  wakes  the  heart's  deUght! 

■When  hills  are  crowned  with  rosy  bloom. 

When  fragrant  odors  cloy. 
Then  love,  like  angel  from  the  tomb. 

Awakes  the  heart  to  joy! 

When  fields  are  ripe  with  tawny  grain. 

When  songs  of  summer  cease. 
Then  gratitude  like  golden  gain 

Awakes  the  heart  to  peace! 

When  winter  silvers  every  pond. 

When  frost  is  on  the  streams, 
Tis  then  that  memory's  magic  wand 

Awakes  the  heart  to  dreams! 


''HOW 
I  LOVE 
TO 
'EVINRUDE^ '' 


THE  BEST  OF 
SUMMER'S  PLEASURES 

T  LOVE  to  skim  up  the  river  in  my  motor  driven  rowboat; 
■*•     I  glide  along  in  and  out  of  the  little  nooks  and  baylets 
with  their  over-hanging  trees  and  feel  that  the  best  hours  of 
the  whole  golden  Summer  are  spent  with  my 


DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 

It  drives  my  rowboat  eight  miles  an  hour  and  it's  so  simple 

I  operate  it  myself. 

NO  CRANKING—IT  STARTS  WITH  A  SWING 

of  the  fly  wheel.  Its  propeller  is  weedless  and 
when  the  day's  fun  is  over,  Brother  John  detaches 
it  (in  less  than  one  minute)  and  brings  it  into  the 
house.  It  carries  like  a  satchel  and  when  the 
summer  is  over  we  take  the  motor  home  with  us. 
It  goes  wherever  we  go. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog  on  request. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

102  F  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SHOW  ROOMS;     Hudson  Terminal  Building, 

30  Church  Street,  N.  Y. 

CAUFORNIA  SHOW  ROOMS:    423  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVES :    Woodhouse  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

62-M  Marlon  Street. 


(EXTRA  STRENGTH) 

kc-op  the  1913  nickel  trimm  in=s  nn  your  AUTOMOBILE  bright  and 
silver-plates  last  year's  brass  fixtures.  giviiiKthi'  new  white  metal 
effect.  Qt.  can.  $2.00.  Trial  size. "oc.  At  A"t.>  Supply  Dealers,  or 
by  Parcel  Post.  A.  K.  Justice  C'u..(>U9  t'he«tDut  St., Philadelphia 


wGarage 

I^AbsoIote  protection  a8»in«t  Fire.  Weather.  •^ThievesJ 

Ff-fc         1         O       •  Fireproof  Port- 

r  ruden  oystem  able  Buildings 

/Complete  buildings  In  heavy,  self  framing  metal 
f  sections.  Strong,  handsome.  "UJettmc"  buildings. 
'  Easily  erected  or  taken  down.    Proved  by  4  years 
J  Biiccessful  use  In    all  climates— in  all  countries. 
I  Write  for  catalog,  giving  name  and  model  number  of  car  . 
Freight  paid  east  of  Rockies.     Immediate  siupmentB      ' 
ISIFTAL  SHELTER  CO.  '"-"^'"^ 
15-47  Water  St.. St  Paul.  Minn. 
703  Mclntyre  BIdg., 
Winnipeg,  CaD.< 


Without  an  equal  for 
Summer  Cott ages,  , 
BoatHofiaes,  Pictured 
Shows,  Warehouses,r 
Stores,  Camps,  Etc. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


You  Want  This  Card 

Because  it  will  represent  you  better,  or  do  more  for 
you  than  any  other  card,  in  getting  some  desired 
interview.    The  famous 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Card 

is  the  exclusive  choice  of  the  man  of  distinction  every- 
where. It  Is  one  of  the  evidences  of  his  distinction. 
You  cannot  appreciate  or  understand  the 
uniqueness  of  this  card  without  a  visual 
examination  of  it.  The  fact  that 
you  are  not  now  using  it.  if 
you  are  not,  is  accounted 
for  solely  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  you 
iiave  not  exam- 
ined it.  Examine 
it  forthwith.  Send 
for  a  sample  tab 
today  and  detach 
the  cards  one  by 
one  and  note  their 

perfectly  smooth      _ . 

g(jgf; their    ab-  Appearance  of  our  neat  card  in  cose 

solute  perfection.     It  is  the  card  you  want. 

THE   JOHN   B.  WIGGINS   COMPANY 

EngraTtrf.  Plate  Printen,  Die  Embossers 
77-79  East  Adams  Street  CHICAGO 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


Make  Your  Own  Porch 
A  Cool,  Shady  Retreat 

YOl'  can  enjoy  perfect  secliisit)n  on 
>'imr  own  Veranda  during-  hot,  sultry 
Jays,  or  turn  it  into  a  perfect  Sleepinfj 
Porch   at    ni^ht,   by   equipping   it  with 

Aerolux   No-Whip  Porch   Shades 

These  Shades  come  in  several  grades 
and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colors, 
and  are  impervious  to  all  weather  con- 
ditions. The  patent  N  O  -  W  H  I  P 
ATTACHMFNT  will  not  let  them 
tiap  in  the  wind. 

neautlful  illustrated  color  folder  describing 
them  seat  free  upon  request. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
324  Oakland  Street.  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-HADE    IN    GRAND  RAPltJ.'- 


Easiest  Way 
to  IRON 


Free 
Triai 

All  ironing: 
drudg-ery  abolished. 
'Every  housewife  who  does 
her  own  ironing  or  employs 
help  to  do  it,  also  the  Pro- 
fessional Laundress  needs  a 


/ 


Simplex  Ironer 


^  The  Practical  Household  Machine 

to  save  the  time,  labor  and  e.xpen^e  of  ironing\ 
the  old  hand  way.  It  produces  a  most  beauti- 
ful hnish,  superior  to  that  of  an  e.xnert  hand 
laundress,  besides  insuring  jori'^er  life  to  your 
Linens,  Towels,  Curtains,  Underwear,  Flat 
Pieces,  in  fact,  8o  per  cent  of  your  entire 
ironing. 

Costs  Ic  an  hour  to  heat  by  gas  or  grasoltne. 
Also  heated  by  electricity.  Easily  operated. 
Reasonable  in  price. 

Mail  your  request  for  FREE  "Ironing- 
Hints"  Booklet  and  30  day  FREE  Trial 
Offer  to  us  today. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Co. 

804- 168  W. Michigan  Blvd.  ChlcaKo.lll. 


THE    OLLIK    T.AYLOR    HOAX 

TT  is  not  unusual  For  had  hoys  to  have 
*■  frit'nd.s  and  sympathizers,  hecause  it  is 
fr«'(iu»iitl\'  the  ea.-«'  that  a  had  hoy  is  a 
little  smarter  and  a  little  more  human  than 
the  youngster  ne.vt  door  who  never  causes 
any  an.xiety  about  his  conduct,  but  per- 
haps no  unruly  American  hoy  ever  had  as 
many  sympathizers  as  Ollie  Taylor,  who 
was  sentenced  by  an  Atlanta  judge  to 
eleven  years  in  the  Fulton  County  In- 
dustrial Farm,  a  reformatory  for  incorrigi- 
bles.  And  what  is  more,  Ollie  got  all  the 
sympathy  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
The  credit  is  due  to  some  newspaper  cor- 
respondent who  probably  will  miss  his 
calling  if  he  does  not  turn  to  fiction-writing 
;  for  a  living.  The  Owensboro  (Ky.)  re- 
I)orter  who,  during  one  of  the  annual 
floods  in  the  Ohio  River  valley,  sent  out  a 
dispatch  that  a  distillery  warehouse  had 
been  imdermined  and  se\eral  hundred 
barrels  of  whisky  were  floating  down  stream 
and  could  be  had  for  the  picking  up,  has 
nothing  on  the  Georgia  scribe  in  the  way 
of  creating  excitement.  The  story  was  that 
Ollie  had  been  sentenced  to  eleven  years  in 
jail  for  purloining  a  bottle  of  soda-water, 
and  that  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  had 
refused  on  technical  grounds  to  correct  the 
awful  mistake  of  the  lower  court  officials  in 
throwing  him  into  a  loathsome  prison. 
Ollie  was  doomed  to  languish  with  hopeless 
criminals  of  all  sorts  and  learn  all  the  tricks 
of  the  lawless  instead  of  spending  these  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  open  and  enjoying 
all  the  privileges  that  are  the  heritage  of 
the  average  boy.  The  account  of  the 
supposed  miscarriage  of  justice  was  printed 
in  many  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  here  and  there  it  was  commented 
on  very  vigorously.  This  dispatch  from 
Chicago  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  gives  a 
prettj-  good  idea  of  how  some  people  felt 
about  the  so-called  outrage  against  child- 
hood: 

A  campaign  has  been  started  in  Chicago 
to  make  Georgia  ashamed  of  itself.  The 
campaign  hinges  around  the  sentence  of 
Ollie  Taylor  of  Atlanta,  who,  when  he  was 
ten  years  old,  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  reform  school  for  the  rest  of  his 
minorage  because  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
stealing  a  5-cent  bottle  of  Coca-Cola. 

Scores  of  letters  are  reaching  Willie 
Sutson,  attorney,  who  brought  the  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  through 
The  Tribune.  He  told  correspondents  to 
express  their  resentment  in  letters  to  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  to  congressmen,  to 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  and  any 
one  else  of  political  influence  in  the  State. 

Now  for  the  true  story  of  Ollie's  ex- 
periences, as  told  in  the  Atlanta  Georgian, 
from  which  we  quote  in  part : 

Writing  generally  in  an  angry,  strain, 
lawyers  and  laymen  want  to  know  all  about 


WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

'I'lin  most  >>uperb  mountain  .s<-«Micry 
east  of  the  Kockies;  fraj^raiit,  w-<jn- 
(Ifrful  woods,  forcst-hiddcn  streams 
and  lakes— yirywr  hundred  xqun re  milmi. 

Gay  Summer  Colonies 

Linked  together  by  perfect  roads 
for  motoring,  riding  and  driving. 

Mountain  air  that  iimkes  you  glad 
to  be  alive. 

(jolf  links  and  tennis  courts  on  the 
very  Roof  of  New  iMigland. 

Kvery  other  kind  of  outdoor  sport. 
Delightful  social  gayeties — danc- 
ing, musii',  teas,  theatricals. 

.Attractive  people  to  meet 
troui  all  piirts  of  the  country. 
Magnificent  hotels,  famous  for 
tlieireuisine.  Charniiii!; iHwrd- 
iutr  houses  with  moderate 
rates. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Address  \  acation  Hlkkai; 

The  New  England  Lines 

R<x>m  77J  So.  .Station 
Boston,  Mass. 


m^^m 


Drujflsts 

6rocerv 


Vou  can  keep 
your  bird  healthy.  lively  and 
cheerful,  in  perfect  plumage  and 
full  song  the  year  round  and  never 
need  Ionics  and  medicines^  if  >'ou  feed 

MAX  GEISLER'S  ROLLER  SEEDS 

and  German  Bird  Biscuit 
The  only  perfectly  balanced  food 

E1TA  ASI>RK\\  S.  C"lw.>,).l.  Mu  h  .  »sy»: 

"Since  I  received  the  seed  and  bird  bis- 
cuit,   my   bird    has  begun  to 
sing  just  fine.      I  will  not    use    any  other 
seed   but  yours  after  this." 

S'.ltl  (Mily  in  pM-kages  — Bisrnit  lOr.  nf.ller 
S-<?.l  I."j'-  per  psi  knee.  //  not  at  dealer's, 
we  seiiil  prepaid  one  box  Roller  Seed  .nnd  Hampte 
box  l!ir<l  liisniit  for  2hc.  Vahinble  bird  book 
free  lr>r  your  tirtiggist's  name.  Write  today, 
MalGelRlerniritCo  Food  l>Fn).R.^.. Omaha, Neb. 
T)ptler.-  ill  Itirdt  aii.l  |»et  Animals 


"My  Witt  Can  always  looks  clean, 

and  it  keeps  the  yard  and  back 
porch  clean,"  one  woman  writes  us. 
She  has  found  that  dogs  or  cats 
can't  nose  off  the  tight-fitting  lid  of 
the  Witt,  scattering  the  disease- 
spreading  garbage. 

Witt's  Can  and  Pail 

are  made  of  heavy  gzdvanized  steel, 
deeply  corrugated.     They  will  stand  all 
sorts  of  "  hard  knocks  "  vk'ithout 
becoming  battered,  dented  or 
leaky.     They  are  absolutely 
rustproof,  and  will  look 
neat  and  wear  well  in- 
definitely.    Yet   Witt's 
cost  but  little  more  than 
the    ordinary     kind  — 
lasts  twice  as  long. 

Three   sizes  of    each; 

ask  your  dealer  to 

show  them  to  you. 

If  he  hasn't  Witt's, 

write   us  and   we 

will  see   that  you 

are  supplied.  HtVAN) 

THE  WITT 
CORNICE  CO 
Dept.  K 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Look   for  the 
YellowLabel 
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the  case,  all  about  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  if  OUie  Taylor,  ten  years  old, 
really  was  sentenced  to  an  absolute  term 
of  eleven  years  because  he  looked  too 
longingly  with  childish  eyes  on  a  tempting 
brown  bottle.  He  was  not.  A  long  list 
of  complaints  regarding  the  boy  preceded 
the  charge  that  ho  stole  the  bottle  of  soda. 
His  associations  were  bad.  At  ten  years 
old  he  was  not  innocent  of  many  things 
that  a  child  should  not  know.  His  father, 
before  Judge  Calhoun,  signed  a  statement 
that  the  boy  was  incorrigible.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Industrial  Farm.  Here  is  his  sen- 
tence, the  sentence  of  wayward  boys  under 
the  Georgia  law: 

"  For  the  term  of  his  minority,  unless 
sooner  discharged." 

It  was  an  indeterminate  sentence, 
its  length  contingent  on  the  boy's  readi- 
ness to  forget  the  old  association  and  to 
learn  good,  new,  clean  things.  He  was 
sent  not  for  punishment,  nor  even  for 
reformation,  but  to  be  surrounded  bj' 
influences  that  discountenance  idleness  and 
its  consequent  vice.  He  was  sent  to  be 
Etalight  things,  and  to  be  released  when 
he  learned  his  lesson. 

That  was  three  years  ago.  Two  years 
later,  OUie  Taylor,  offering  signs  that  he 
had  learned  his  lesson,  was  released  on 
his  father's  assurance  that  the  boy  would 
be  watched,  educated,  and  cared  for. 

Back  home,  Ollie  Taylor  did  not  at- 
tend school.  His  father,  according,  to 
officials  of  the  Children's  Court  and  of  the 
Reformatory,  seemed  careless  of  him.  He 
was  too  small  to  obtain  work,  and  was  drift- 
ing back  to  the  questionable  associations 
of  the  street  and  of  the  surreptitious  craps 
game.     They  took  him  back. 

His  father,  angered,  sought  his  re- 
lease, and  lost  the  habeas  corpus  suit  in 
the  State  courts.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  its  opinion,  considered  th^  case  from 
the  strict  legal  aspect,  and  said  that  the 
sentence  must  hold  because  the  law  which 
sanctioned  it  was  not  invalid. 

So  Ollie  Taylor  is  on  the  Fulton  County 
Industrial  Farm.  If  he  is  a  good  boy — 
and  Superintendent  Means  says  he  is  good 
and  is  learning  his  lesson  of  right  and  wrong 
— he  will  be  released  this  year.  Boys 
never  are  kept  in  the  reform  school  during 
"all  the  years  of  their  minority."  They 
learn  their  lesson  and  are  sent  out  at  once. 

The  farm  is  not  a  bad  place  at  all,  if 
we  are  to  believe  The  Georgian,  which 
describes  it  thus: 

Fulton  County  went  into  a  business 
eleven  years  ago  that  to-day  is  netting 
bigger  returns  to  the  public,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  investment  the  county 
ever  made. 

The  business  the  county  engaged  in  was 
the  making  over  of  bad  boj's  into  good 
men. 

The  profits  have  been  enormous,  and 
the  income  is  compounding  with  every 
new  month — not  in  dollars  and  cents, 
perhaps,  but  measured  according  to  the 
worth  of  good  citizenry  to  the  community. 

The  character  factory  and  repair  shop 
for  youths  with  lop-sides  and  neglected 
morals  is  the  Fulton  County  Industrial 
Farm,  located  at  Hapeville,  about  eight 
,  miles  south  of  the  heart  of  Atlanta. 
I  Here  delinquent  but  not  hopeless  lads, 
who,  if  left  to  pursue  the  paths  of  their 
inclination,  would  grow  up  into  lives  of 
crime    and    dissipation,    public    liabilities 
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POMPEIIAN  BRONZE 
SCREEN  CLOTH 

LASTS  AS  LONG  AS  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE    FIRST    FLY 

in  the  spring — harbinger  of  the  swarms  of  winged  germ-bearing 
pests  to  come  —  will  find  you  always  prepared  to  bar  his  en- 
trance if  your  screens  are  filled  with 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth 

No  painting  ever  necessary — just  take  your  screens  filled  with  Pompeiian 
Bronze  from  their  winter  storage  and  install  them. 

This  screen  cloth  of  sterling  worth  is  woven  of  wire  drawn  from  billets 
of  solid  bronze  (90%  P"fe  copper). 

Its  bare  strands  cannot  rust.      Barring  fire  or  accident  no  renewals  ever 
necessary. 

Pompeiian  Bronze  Screen  Cloth  has  high  tensile  strength,  therefore  no 
sagging  is  encountered  as  with  its  substitutes. 

The  genuine  has  a  Removable  Red  String  woven  into  selvage.    Look  for  it. 
If  your  dealer  wont  supply  you,  we  will  do  so  promptly. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  CO. 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers 
63  Sterling  Street,  Clinton,  Mass. 

Makers   of  Clinton  Wire   L.ath   and   Clinton  Electrically  Welded   Fabric  for  Reinforcing 
Concrete.     Both  recognized  as  standard  by  leading  architects  and  engineers. 
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THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 

Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  \A/orld 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
\A^hat    I    call   the   "Arcadia"   in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       /.  .i/.  barrie 

This    famous    mixture    has    the 
largest     sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your   dealer  cannot   supply  you  at   once,  send 
30  cents  for  i}^  oz.  or  60   cents  for  3  oz.    sealed 
tin,  especially  imported  for  fastidious  smokers. 
Packed    two     wars.     Loose    or     in 
Cai-trids'e  form  for  Baron  Pn>e  FiU-.'r. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd. 
123  West  23d  Street 


New  York  City  ^ 
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With  Brains 


THIS  is  the  first — and  only 
— thoroughly    practical 
Sectional  Desk-. 

We  ori<;inated — and  have 
developed — this  idea. 

The  result,  in  the  Browne- 
Morse  H)esk  with  Brains,  is  a 
desk  in  which  parts  exactly 
suited  to  your  special  needs 
can  be  put  together  just  as  you 
want  them. 

This  rni'ans  a  convenient,  prac- 
tical, helpful  desk — a  real  "Office 
Man's  Work  Bench." 

Orer  SOOO  combinations  are  pos- 
sible in  the  "B-M  Desk  with 
Brains." 

Write  today  for  a  chart  of  the 
parts.  With  this  chart. Me  ^vill send 
you  our  new  book  "Filing  Sys- 
tems," filled  from  cover  to  cover 
witii  helpful  suggestions  for  the 
office  man  who  wants  to  have 
things  done  the  quickest — and 
ejisiest — and  most  economical  and 
effective  ways. 

Write  us  today. 

Drowne  -  Morse   Company 

1205  McKinney  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Dealer  Agents  in  Prominent  Cities 

BRANCHES:  NewYork  City— 82-84  Ful- 
ton Street;  Chicago— 82-84  E.  Randolph 
Street;  Philadelphia— 707  Arch  Street; 
Baltimore  —  loq  N.  Frederick  Street; 
Washington — Comer  nth  and  F  Streets; 
Milwaukee  —  432-436  Broadway;  San 
Francisco  — 6i  Post  Street;  St.  Louis — 
312  N.  Broadway. 

Export  Distributors — B  Souto  Co.,  108 
Greenwich  Street.  New  York  City. 
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A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
s£//s  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole    truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(.Illustrated) 
by  William  H.    IVallitig,  A.M..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  H.-wc. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Sliould  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
BIcdical  Knowledge  a  Husband  .Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  "Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daucht«r. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  Toliime.     Illnstrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "   and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,   777  Perry  Bldg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 


of  the  most  costly  and  seriouB  kind,  are 
taken  and  gently  reshaped  and  remade 
into  men  of  honor  and  character — trans- 
ferred to  tht(  a.s.sets  side  of  the  account  of 
public  worth. 

The  .school  farm  al  llapeville  is  where 
Kulton  County  send.s  hoys  like  OUie  Tay- 
lor, who  it  thinks  might  after  all  grow  up 
to  be  good,  useful  men;  where  Ollie  Taylor 
has  an  opportunity  to  learn  right  from 
wrong,  which  opportunity  he  might  not 
have  had  before.  There  are  103  besides 
Ollie. 

The  farm  was  established  for  that  pur- 
pose by  a  special  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  school  farm  is  under  the  direction 
of  T.  A.  E.  Means  as  superintendent,  an 
old  Confederate  soldier,  who  has  taught 
boys  and  worked  with  boys  all  his  life — 
and  who  understands  boys  like  Ollie  Taylor. 

The  domain  of  Superintendent  Means 
covers  125  acres  of  rolling,  gently  swelling 
land.  On  the  highest  knoll,  where  the 
cleanest,  stiffest  breezes  sweep,  are  two 
dormitories,  comfortably  appointed.  In 
the  dormitory  buildings  also  are  rooms  for 
instruction,  and  workshops,  in  which  the 
boys  learn  to  plait  chair  bottoms,  where 
they  mend  their  own  shoes,  and  where  they 
do  a  little  carpentering. 

A  fair-sized  canning  factory  is  installed 
in  another  shed.  There  are  a  great  boiler, 
and  receptacles  for  the  cans,  and  soldering 
machines.  Against  the  canning  outfit  is  a 
shed,  chock  full  of  cans,  which  the  boys 
themselves  have  filled  with  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  keep  fresh 
and  vary  the  cuisine  of  the  farm-school's 
dining  room. 

A  NEW  OUTLOOK   IN  BASEBALL 

PREDICTING  where  the  major-league 
baseball  teams  will  stand  in  the  per- 
centage column  at  the  end  of  the  season  is 
just  like  counting  chicklets  before  the  eggs 
are  laid,  but  the  work  of  some  of  the  teams 
during  the  first  few  diays  of  the  season  has 
caused  a  whole  lot  of  people  to  predict  a 
much  closer  race  for  the  pennant  this  year 
than  usual.  A  surprizingly  good  showing 
was  made  by  the  Boston  Braves  against  the 
New  York  Giants,  also  by  the  Brooklyn 
Trolley  Dodgers,  and  John  J.  McGraw, 
manager  of  the  pennant  winners,  was 
moved  by  this  or  something  else  to  write  in 
the  New  York  Evening  World  that  in  all 
probability  some  of  the  weaker  teams  would 
grow  stronger  and  some  of  the  stronger  ones 
would  win  fewer  games  than  last  year. 
McGraw  says  Manager  George  Stallings 
has  made  wonderful  improvements  in  the 
Braves — "obtained  blood  from  a  stone," 
the  boss  of  the  Giants  puts  it.  He  sizes  up 
many  of  the  teams,  beginning  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  Stallings' s  prospects.  We  quote 
him  in  part  by  permission  of  H.  H.  Mc- 
Clure  &  Company,  Inc. : 

He  inherited  a  team  that  was  a  hope- 
less tail-ender.and  discouraged.  He  went 
to  work  at  it,  having  a  nucleus  of  two  good 
pitchers,  and  he  cut  here  and  filled  in  there 
imtil  he  now  has  a  nicely  balanced  bunch 
which  is  traveling  fast. 
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SYSTEM  OF 


WATER  SUPPLY 


Y  SCMD    FON    CATALOG    5 

>'''  KEWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCE.ILL. 


Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs.     Estimates    and    Illustrated     Books      Free. 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  6i%  NET 

We  collect  and  remit  interest  in  N.  Y    eicha nee  without 

charge-     Write  for  lists  of  raorteaise-i  and  full  detiiils 

THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 

ion  Spalding  Building,  Portland.  Oregon 
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The  Dance  of  Death 


A  girl  should 
know  the  risk 
she  runs  in  re- 

«   ...w  —  - .-—    —  -   —    — signing  herself 

to  the  arms  of  acquaintances — sometimes  chance  onea — 
in  the  dance. 

A  man  should  consider  the  danger  to  his  manhood  in 
the  close  association  of  dancing  with— mayhap — design- 
ing women.  Read  this  startling  book.  "The  Dance  of 
Modern  Society,"  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Wilkinson.  i2mo, 
cloth.     Regular  price  6oc. 

Special  Removal  Sale  Price  Now,  38c.  Postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,        New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  "  NIACARA"CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper  Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  box  15c. 
IVlA4iARA    CMP    COMPANY,  IVICW  YORK  CIT* 

"I.aisest  Clip  alakers  i  li  the  Wui'lil 


WATER 
SUPPLY 

No  elevated  tank 
to  freeze  or  leak. 
Tank  located  in 
cellar.  6o  lbs.  pressure. 
Furnished  with   Hand,  Gasolene,  or 
Electric  Pamp.   Ideal  Fire  Protection. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  "0." 
Ixt  our  Engineers  figitre  out  your  needs. 
1,II.\T  MOSS  CO.,  BoBtou,  .Muss. 


and  Electric  Lighting  Plants 
FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES 


New  York   Otflce 
37  Warren  St. 
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"Where  do  you  expect  to  finish,  George? 
I  asked  Stallings  tlie  other  night  when  I 
met  him  in  a  hotel  in  Boston. 

"It  isn't  wliere  I  finish  but  where  1  start 
that's  worrying  me  now,"  he  replied.  "  I've 
got  to  keep  that  chib  on  the  move,  and  if  the 
reguhirs  cannot  maintain  the  pace  whicli 
suits  me  then  tliey'U  find  nice  warm  places 
on  the  bench  reserved  for  them." 

Stallings  looks  over  every  player  care- 
fully on  whom  waiAcrs  are  asked  in  the 
National  League.  lie  does  not  want  to 
pass  up  any  likely  talent  and  knows  that 
man>-  a  good  hall-player  has  been  caught 
after  some  other  more  prosi)erous  club  has 
let  him  out  because  the  manager  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  take  a  good  look  at  him. 
I  know  it  has  been  hard  to  plant  some  of 
my  recruits  in  the  minor  leagues  this  year, 
men  whom  I  want  to  get  a  season's  ex- 
perience before  they  have  another  chance 
with  the  big  show.  Stallings  looks  them 
all  over  with  a  microscope. 

The  Pittsburg  club,  which  I  consider 
the  Giants'  most  dangerous  rival,  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  partial  loss  of  Wagner, 
With  him  out  of  the  game  for  any  length  of 
time  the  pennant  chances  of  Clarke  would 
promptly  evaporate.  The  Dutchman  holds 
the  Pirates'  infield  together,  and  is  the 
greatest  ball-player  I  ever  saw.  With  him 
gone  the  magnificent  pitching  staff  could 
not  bring  home  the  championship. 

Eyes  of  all  ball-players  in  both  leagues, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  fans,  have  been 
fastened  on  Frank  Chance,  who  is  under- 
taking to  heave  the  Highlanders  out  of  last 
place.  The  great  difficulty  which  Chance 
will  face  in  the  American  League  this 
season  is  the  public  expectation  of  too 
many  results.  When  the  New  York  club 
defeated  the  Boston  Red  Sox  the  other  day, 
they  were  talking  about  the  Yankees  being 
in  the  fight  for  the  championship. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  possible,  but  not 
likely,  that  Chance  can  shoot  the  Yankees 
up  into  the  contention.  He  is  up  against 
too  many  problems.  He  has  taken  in 
charge  a  team  which  finished  last  in  the 
race  of  1912,  and  he  is  new  to  the  league 
and  the  weaknesses  of  the  .teams  and  play- 
ers who  compose  it  and  who  are  his 
opponents. 

Certainly,  it  is  easy  to  reason  that 
Chance  has  plenty  of  men  on  his  club  who 
have  pre\iously  played  against  every  team 
in  the  American  League  and  who  can 
tip  him  off  on  the  styles  of  the  players,  but 
any  manager  will  tell  you  that  this  second- 
hand information  is  bad.  I  don't  depend 
on  it  much,  myself,  and  I  have  had  some 
mighty  smart  ball-plaj^ers  hand  me  tips  on 
opposing  clubs,  particularly  in  preparation 
for  a  world's  series,  and  they  have  seldom 
worked  out  to  my  advantage.  Chance 
must  find  out  for  himself. 

McGraw  believes  the  Athletics,  the  Red 
Sox,  and  W^ashington  ^vill  be  the  big  com- 
petitors for  the  American  League  pennant. 
His  prediction  is  based  upon  his  familiarity 
with  the  three  teams,  having  faced  two  of 
them  in  world  series  and  met  the  other  dur- 
ing two  spring  training  tripe.  As  he  puts 
it: 

Of  this  trio  the  Athletics  have  the 
greatest  natural  strength  and  they  have 
been  showing  it  this  year  from  the  very 
start.  Over-confidence  kept  the  team  out 
of  the  final  weeks  of  the  race  last  year. 
Injuries  helped  to  reduce  the  efliciencj^  of 
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Stiiineil  \Mili  1  abol's  Creosote  Stuin 
Davis,  McGrath  &»  SUepard^Arch 'ts, N.  Y. 

Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  them.     Stain  them  a'l 
over,  roofs,  sidinjj  and  trimmings,  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  glossy  "painty"  effect  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  bungalow  idea, 
but  the  soft,  deep  colors  of  our  stains 
suit  perfectly.  They  are  rich  and 
transparent,  bringing  out  the  grain  of 
the  wood  and  increasing  its  natural 
beauty. 

They  cost  only  half  as  much  as  paint  and 
only  half  as  much  for  labor  to  apply.  If  your 
bungalow  is  in  the  woods,  where  skilled  labor 
can't  be  had,  you  can  do  your  own  staining 
with  perfect  results.  Our  stains  are  made  of 
the  stronsjest  and  finest  colors,  ground  in  lin- 
seed oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote,  "  the 
best  wood  preservative  known." 

Cabofs  Stains  are  sold  all  over  the 
country.  Send  for  wood  samples 
and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,    Inc.,    Mfg-.   Chemiitt 
7  OUVER  ST.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Rich  Velvety  lawns  "f  distiiirtive  t«*xtme  av.^  easily  made 
With  the  wonderful  KALAKA  Fertilized  (Irass  Seed-  an  ex- 
pert blending  of  Purest  Seeds  and  concentiated  natnval 
fertilizer.  KALAKA  in  5  lb.  boxes— Si. 00.  express  paid 
east,  or  $1.25  west  of  Oinshn.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 
Write  for  "  How  to  Make  a  L.TWn-" 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,1122W.35fh  Street.  Chicago 


Indestructible 


Porcel 


rceiain 


Tlie  food  compartments 
are  made  of  pure  iK'hitc 
genuine  porcelain  fu^ed 
to  steel  in  2000  degrees  of 
heat  in  our  own  porcelain 
plant.  Made  in  one  piece 
without  crack,  seam  -or 
corner.  The  lining  of  a 
Leonard  Cleanable 

Guaranteed 
Refrigerator 


is  indestructible.  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  in  the  refriger- 
ator business  since  Lincoln  was  president.  Resells 
every  Leonard  Cleanable  on  a  binding  Money-Back 
Guarantee.  If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you  we  will 
ship  direct.  Freight  Paid,  east  of  Nlississippi  and 
north  of  Ohio  River. 

LEONARD  Cleanable 

Protects  you  from  ptomaine  i)oisoning.  Preserves  your 
food  and  heiilth,  also  in«nips  reasonable  ice  bills.  Send 
for  catalog  showing  50  different  stjles  including  outside 
icing  refrigerators. 

30  Days'  Trial  FREE 

Ask  for  sample  of  our  porcelain  lining  ^  a  ILf  D¥  IT 
and  Leonard  booklet  telling  all  about  jAI'Im  L«1L# 
refrigerators.  w«-».  ••  m^m^ 

GRAND    RAPIDS    REFRIGEKATOR   CO. 

133  Clyde  Park  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  LargeMt  Refrigerator  Plant  in  the  World 


I  tli«'  club,  it  is  true,  Imt  it  was  inowlly  tlio 
\  ovcr-t'onfidcnce  whidi  ato  into  its  ht;art. 

Tliat  was  my  own  cxiMTiimce,  ha<;k  in 
HHXi.  But  "C'onnif"  Ma<!k  and  his  men 
rcalizt'  that  they  must  liustii)  this  year,  ami 
tliey  have  started  out  with  that  end  in  view. 
The  Philadelphia  club  looks  to  mo  to  he 
stronger  than  it  was  last  season.  The 
infield  is  unimpaired,  \vith  Mclnnis,  Col- 
lins, Barry,  and  Baker.  This  is  a  prcat 
follection  of  players  and  aV)sorl)s  the  atten- 
tion of  the  keen  observer  for  a  few  minutes. 
They  are  all  hard  hitters  and  very  fast. 

The  outfield  and  pitehing  staff  cost 
"Connie"  Mack  the  pennant  last  year. 
The  twirlers  crashed  in,  "Eddie"  Plank,  the 
veteran  southpaw,  who  is  as  old,  bascbally 
speaking,  as  Mathewson,  being  the  only 
support  which  stood.  Bender,  the  Indian, 
failed  to  keep  in  condition,  according  to 
Mack  himself,  and  Coombs  was  handi- 
capped all  season  by  a  strain  which  he 
received  in  the  world's  series  of  1911  while 
playing  against  the  Giants. 


LITERARY  FAME  THAT  HURTS 

"II  7RITERS  of  short  stories,  novels, 
•  '  plays,  and  scenarios  for  motion  pic- 
tures often  misrepresent,  innocently,  but 
none  the  less  harmfully,  parts  of  the  coun- 
try varying  in  size  from  hamlets  to  whole 
States  or  Territories.  By  inventing  or 
exaggerating  unpopular  types  they  give 
millions  of  people  false  impressions  which 
it  requires  decades  to  correct.  Perhaps  the 
public  is  to  blame  for  being  interested 
mainly  in  characters  that  make  high  lights 
in  the  picture,  so  that  only  the  undesirables 
in  a  community  or  a  State  are  "written 
up,"  and  it  never  occurs  to  a  great  many 
people  that  these  characters  are  excep- 
tional and  do  not  represent  one  per  cent, 
of  the  citizens  of  the  locality.  In  some 
notable  instances  whole  States  have  suf- 
fered because  of  reasonably  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  a  few  interesting  characters 
in  small  or  remote  communities,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  feudists  of  Kentucky.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  the  mountain  feud- 
ists that  a  great  many  people  living  in 
other  States  have  got  the  impression  that 
clansmen  who  regard  a  Winchester  rifle 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  are  as  plen- 
tiful all  over  the  State  as  fishermen  are  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Only  the  other  day  the 
editor  of  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  Cali- 
fornia, commenting  on  a  new  agricultural 
movement  started  in  Henderson  County, 
Kentucky,  said  the  improvement  of  farm- 
ing methods  would  ' '  allay  the  feuds."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  takes  as  long  to  travel 
by  train  from  Henderson  County  to  the 
mountain  districts  where  the  feudists  live  as 
it  does  to  go  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg 
or  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  And  an- 
other case  is  that  of  Alaska.  During  the 
early  gold-mining  days  there  were  a  few 
women  of  unwholesome  morals  who  fol- 
lowed the  camps  and  frequented  the  dance- 
halls  and  saloons,  and  Alaska  is  having  a 


W(o)Qayip  lRp®(i©  ]M@^^. 


Weak  crutches  in  trees  are 
the  ones  that  split  apart  in  the 
storms.    Dead  limbs  are  the 
ones  that  fall— a  menace  to  life 
and  property.  Trees  with  cavi- 
ies  are  the  ones  that  the  winds 
blow  over.  A  fallen  tree  cannot . 
be  replaced  in  your  lifetime.' 
The  lots  of  tree*  is  the  price  of  neglectl 

You  may  think  that  your  trees  are 
sound~but  do  not  trust  to  guesswork- 
learn  the  truth  through  a  DaveyTree 
Expert  without  cost  or  obligation.  If 
your  trees  need  no  treatment  you  want 
to  know  It— if  they  do  need  treatment] 
you  ought  to  know  it.  Let  a  Davey  ' 
Tree  Expert  examine  your  trees  now. 

Write  for  Booklet    T" 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Kent.  O 
Branch    Officks:   225    Fifth    Ave.,    New 
York,    N.  Y.,  Phone:  MaJigon  Square  9546- 
Harvester    Bldg.,     Chicago,     III.,    Phone; 
Harrison  2666;  New  Birks  BIdg..    Montreal 
Can..    Phone:    Up  Town    6726;    Merchant's 
Exch.    Bldg.,     San    Francisco, 
Cal..  Telephone  Connection. 
Accredited    Represent- 
atives Available  Every- 
where—Men   W  i  t  h  o 
Credentials  Are  Imposto 


JOHN  DAVEY 
[Father  ct  T.fc  5-'g.r 


Make  your  home  more  attractive  by 
erecting  one  of  our  Ornamental  Iron 
fences — Send  for  Catalog  showing  over 
200  Nenv  and  Exclusive  Designs. 

X  ^A-v  4      CHEAPER  than  WOOD 
/jL^im^         —LASTS  A  LIFETIME  •■ 
Cincinnati  Iron  Fence  Co, 


%  imm  ^ 


Dept.  J 
Box  724 


Cincinnati 
Ohio 


NEW  TYPEWRITER 


Think  of  HI  A  real  practical,  efficient  t7i)e- 
WTlter  for  118.  Bennett  Portable  Typewritei 
has  all  Important  improvements,  visible  writing, 
reversible  ribbon,  standard  keyboard  84  charac- 
ters. No  special  desk  needed.  Durable,  easy  to  ope- 
rate. Low  priced  becauseso  simple.  Only  250  parts. 
Does  all  work  of  tlOO  machines.  Made  In  same 
factory  by  same  experts  who  make  ElUott-Flsher 
Billing  Machines  selling  for  tl75  to 
tlOOO.  Thousands  of  Bennetts  in  dally  ^ 
use  every  where.  Can  be  carried  1  n , ' 
grip  or  overcoat  pocket.  Senti 
parcel  poet.  Sold  on  money-back- 
(inless-satlsfled  guarantee.  Send  1 
for  catalog.  Live  agents  wanted.  | 
^  A. W.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co.^ 
366  Broadn ay,  New  York  « 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


on  Invalid  Chairs  and  Tricycles.  Send 
10c  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 
424  Madison  Ave.  Toledo.  Ohio 


The  Blue  Book  of  Bulbs 

for  1913.  describing  nearly  a  thou- 
sand varieties  of  daffodils,  tulips, 
hyacinths,    crocuses,    and     other 
hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs   for 
fall  planting  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion.   It    is  a  hand-book — not  a 
mere  catalogue — valuable  alike  to 
connoisseur  and  amateur. 

Free  to  Flower  Lovers 

The  Blue  Book  offers  only  Cream 
Quality  Stock,  to  be  imported  from 
Holland  for  individual  orders  re- 
ceived before  July  i .  The  edition 
is  limited  to  3000  numbered  copies 
— one  is  for  you  if  you  want  to 
plant  superior  bulbs. 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT,  Dcpt.  C.  Montclair.  New  Jersey 
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hard  time  living  down  the  reputation  given 
it  by  writers  who  "played  up"  the  dance- 
hall  women  because  they  were  strong  char- 
acters for  novels.  The  editor  of  The  W'tat- 
ern  Woman's  Outlook,  published  at  Seattle, 
who  saj's  she  is  personally  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Alaska,  tells  us  that  women 
toughs,  such  as  those  described  in  some 
of  the  writings  of  Jack  London,  Rex  Beach, 
and  Robert  W.  Service,  are  probably  rarer 
there  than  in  most  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  women  of  our  great 
northern  Territory,  she  assures  us,  are 
generally  up  to  the  mark  morally,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  politically.  But,  of 
course,  the  Western  editor  does  not  blame 
the  fiction  writers  for  the  false  impression 
that  their  books  have  made,  because  the 
harm  they  have  done  has  probably  all  been 
unintentional.    We  read: 

The  part  women  have  played  in  Alaska 
will  some  day  be  fully  told.  It  is  true  that 
pioneering  has  largely  entered  into  the 
general  plan,  but  since  the  day  of  a  daily 
steamship  or  through  trains  many  of  the 
towns  have  ceased  to  be  in  the  pioneer 
•class.  The  church  and  the  home  can  be 
found  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  even  in  those  sections  that  are 
remote  and  where  the  winter  is  severest 
the  bishops  and  the  traveling  minister  have 
beaten  down  the  trail.  Women's  clubs 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  women 
of  Alaska  have  progrest  along  with  their 
sisters  in  the  States.  All  of  the  leading 
places,  except  Nome,  St.  Michael,  far  in- 
terior, or  Aleutian  island  points  are  within 
four  days  '  steaming  from  Seattle.  Seven  of 
the  leading  places  are  \\'ithin  two  to  three 
days  from  Seattle,  so  the  current  literature 
and  the  fashions  are  not  badly  delayed. 
The  steamship  service  on  half  a  dozen 
routes  keeps  up  throughout  the  entire 
winter. 

And  go  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  from  the  Arctic  to  Prince  Will- 
iam Sound,  and  the  dance-hall  will  be  found 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  No  Alaska 
toyra  of , to-day  is  nearly  so  loose  as  Gold- 
field  or  Reno  or  Bisbee  or  Lead\'ille  or  anj- 
of  the  other  famed  mining  camps.  The 
usually  heavy  charge  for  a  liquor  license 
keeps  the  number  of  saloons  down  to  the 
minimum.  "Dawson  Sal"  or  "Yukon 
Jane"  appear,  in  the  frozen  drama  and 
play  their  little  part,  but  they  can  not  be 
found  in  Alaska  of  to-day.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  women  of  Alaska  are  making 
homes  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  planting  flowers  about  their  cottages, 
and  the  children  are  going  to  well-con- 
ducted daj'-schools  or  largely  attended 
Sunday-schools.  The  women  are  going  to 
vote,  and  their  first  ballot,  we  can  all  be 
assured,  ^^^ll  be  cast  for  home  development 
and  righteousness,  the  suppression  of  vice 
in  all  its  forms,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
official  whose  laxity  or  overzealousness  in 
the  past  has  helped  to  hold  Alaska  back. 


THE    LITERARY   DIGEST 
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Legal  Talent  Here.— AIother — "  I  gave 
each  of  you  boys  an  orange.  Charles,  you 
said  you  wouldn't  eat  yours  till  after  dinner. 
And  you,  Jack,  said  the  same.  Have  you 
deceived  me?  " 

Charlie — "  No,  mother,  we  didn't  eat 
our  oranges.  I  ate  Jack's  an'  he  ate  mine." 
— lAfe. 


If   you    must  wait   awhile    before    building:   all    anew  —  why   not 
"LOVELIFY"  the   PRESENT    HOME   by   ADDING 

A    CYPRESS     TRELLIS  -  &    AN     ARBOR  -  &    A     NOOK? 

"Puttering  Around"  on  Such  Things  Will  MakeThis"The  Happiest  Summer  Yet." 


You  can   do    it   yourself. 

&  WE  CAN  HELP 

by  sending:  you  at 
once    that     great    bis 

VOLUME  28 

with  fuUWorking  Plans  of 

19f>:ii:  DESIGNS    "^ 

—  complete  Specifications 
and  an  Bxtra  Supplement 
on'WhatValues&When" 


You     will    enjoy     the 

27  PICTURES 

and  2  valuable  charts,  and 
will  not  forget  to 
specify    and    insist   on 

CYPRESS  (of  course) 

— not  to  please  us,  but 
because  it  is  "The  Wood 
Eternal"  and  saves  you 
the  bother  of  repair  bills 


Here  are 
3  of  the 
19—  all 
special  de- 
signs  by 
well- 
known 
architects 
—  not  one 
can  be 
bought  — 
but  all  are 
yours  free 
with  our 
compli- 
ments—in 
Volume  28. 
The  3  arti- 
cles and  2 
planting 
charts  on 
Vines  are 
alone 
worth  50 
times  the 
stamp  it 
costs  to  get 
this  book. 


OVT-OF-DOOR  Days  Now— ALSO  ASK  ForVol-  35,    CYPRESS  Sleeping  Porches  Ac— 7  DESIGNS 

Whenplanninjra  Mansion,  a  Rungatow.  a  Farm,  a  Sleeping-Porch  or  juet  a  Fence,  remember^*'  With  CyprrMayrm  Bvildbvt  One*.'* 
Let  our  •ALL-ROUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT  '  help  YOU.     Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Rchable  CounaeL 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1223  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


INSIST  ON  CVPHESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER'S.     IF  HE  BASN  1   IT,  LET  US  KNOW  IMMEDIATELY 


TWO  WEEKS  OF 

JOY-0'-L.IVI]^G 

(Forest  L.akC8  of  MAINE) 

It's  the  vacation  you're  ACHING  FOR.  You  go  Vaydown  in 
Maine  woods.  You  leave  civilization  far  behind.  By  canoe  and  carry 
you  come  to  one  of  those  great 

Beautiful,  Lonely  Lakes 

that  are  scarcely  known  to  the  outside  world. 

You  put  up  at  one  of  the  log-built  permanent  camps  whose  comfort  and 
good  fare  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  country. 

Or  you  set  up  your  own  camp  with  an  Indian  or  white  guide,  sleep  in  a 
tent  on  hemlock  boughs,  eat  campfire  cooking  with  an  appetite  that's  a 
joy,  breathe  air  that  makes  your  pulses  tingle. 

You  will  catch  big  fish,  canoe,  explore,  watch  the  moose  and  deer,  get 
back  to  Mother  Nature. 

In  two  weeks  you  come  out  brown,  hard,  clear-eyed, 
steady-nerved — and  with  memories  you  wouldn't  sell. 

The  expenses  of  the  trip  are  smalL 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet. 
Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  UNES 

Room  792,  South  Sution.  Boston.  M 
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An  Outing 

UNHACKNEYED 

It  is  entirely  off  tlie  beaten 
path,  yet  so  easy  to  go. 

It  will  ^i  ve  you  more  new, 
healthy  experiences  than 
anything  you  ever  did  a 
\N  eek  after 

BIG  FISH 

IN  MAINE 

There  are  20,000  square  miles, 
5, 000  lakes  and  streams,  of  the  finest 
salmon  and  trout  fishing  in  the 
world,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
wild  regions  in  America. 

You  will  live  at  one  of  the  hotels 
or  permanent  camps  that  are  a  de- 
light of  this  region.  Or  you  may 
rough  it  in  a  tent  beside  a  camp-fire. 

And  you  will  CATCH  BIG 
FISH.  You  don't  have  to  be  a 
fisherman.  Your  guide  will  attend 
to  that.  You  ztvV/ be  one  before  you 
come  back.  And  you  will  forget 
what  nerves  and  worry  and  brain-fag 
are.  Hundreds  of  women  go,  and 
children  revel  in  it. 

Write  us  today  for  information. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

"I  Go-A-Fi»hing"  and  "Maine  Guides" 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
LINES 

Room  724,  So.  Station,  Boston. 


THE  SPK  K  OF  LIFE 


If  7      J    1  •  INVITATIONS,    A] 

Weading  >,-;■'"- ^'-"^ 

O       »i|:itiniier.v.    Co: 


INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Is  .ind  Sriiiiii>«'«l 
Correct  Styles  from 
nil  Elegant  Simp  :it  ^lollcrale  l*riC«'S.  Sampl.'S  upon  request 
LYCKTT.  :t  I  7  v.  Ch:iilc.«  Street,  Balttinoro.  Mtl. 

Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

Quit  Drags  and  Dope.     Try  Nature's  Way 

Eat  with  your  resrular  meal  a  little  of 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT 

A  combination  of  macerated  wlieat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wliolesome  cor- 
rcctive  foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
ganic vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Vl^ill  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2c  stamp   for    R;tw    Fond  Bonk  and  Health  Guide,  or  seiui 
3I)c  for  Bonk  and  12  oi.  can  o(  the  Food,  postpaid.     \\'rile  tnd;iy. 

BjrroD  Tylcr.Food  Spec-list,  71  Srndicate  Bide..  Kai.  City,  Mo. 


HevLsed.  ".Mali  Imddn'n,"  cried  a 
iJo.-ton  colort'tl  prciaclitr,  "  yf  inu.st  ho  like 
trrt-at  ('aesar'.s  ghost  above  suHspishun." 
-Liji. 


Bliss. — LouisK — "  Has  Pauline's  1ms- 
hand  a  horror  of  debt?  " 

JrLi.\  "No;  she  is  most  happily  mar- 
ried."— J  tidye. 


Similar. — Bacon — "  Huxley  said  that  an 
oyster  is  as  comi)li('ated  as  a  watch." 

EcBERT — "  Well,  1  know  both  of  them 
run  down  easily." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Differentiation. — "  What  is  the  principal 
difference  Intween  modern  and  ancient 
times?  " 

"  One  of  the  main  points  was  that  the 
modern  earn  their  liviiiK,  while  the  ancient 
urned   their  dead." — Baltimore    American. 


The  Perplexing  Question. — "  I  see," 
said  the  idler,  "  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  dropt 
the  name  Thomas." 

"  I'm  not  bothered  about  that,"  said 
the  worried  officeholder.  "  W^hat  other 
names  is  he  going  to  drop?  " — I'ittaburg 
Post. 


They  Should  Worry. — Mrs.  Oramercy 
—  '  Whatever  will  you  do  if  business 
ceases  to  be  profitable  in  a  year  or  so?  " 

Oramercy — "  Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear.  By  that  time  we'll  have  sold  all 
the  stock  in  the  company  to  the  public." — 
Fuck. 


Out  of  Date. — Major  Baxkstick  (of  the 
Indian  army) — "  Tell  your  scout-master 
that,  now  I'm  home,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
help  him,  if  he'd  like  it,  with  field-work  and 
so  on." 

Horace  (of  the  Boy  Scouts) — "  Thanks, 
awfully,  dad,  but — er — are  you  quite  up- 
to-date? — drill's  altered  a  lot  since  j'ou 
were  home  last." — Punch. 


Tantalizing. — "  There's  a  foreign  couple 
living  in  the  flat  ne.xt  to  us,  and  they  are 
simply  a  torment  to  mv  wife." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"'They  quarrel  incessantly,  and  she  can't 
understand  a  word  of  it." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Try  It. — Bee  Master  (to  pupil  who  has 
just  brushed  off  bee  which  stung  him) — 
"  Ah  !  You  shouldn't  do  that;  the  bee  will 
die  now.  You  should  have  helped  her  to 
extract  her  sting,  which  is  spirally  barbed, 
by  gently  turning  her  round  and  round." 

Pupil — "  All  very  well  for  you,  but  how 
do  I  know  which  way  she  unscrews?  " — 
Punch. 


In  Bad. — Young  Jack  was  talking  to 
the  new  visitor  soon  after  her  amval.  He 
eyed  her  critically  for  a  few  moments,  then 
looked  up  and  said: 

"  So  you're  my  grandmother,  are  you?  " 

"  Yes,  dear.  On  your  father's  side," 
remarked  the  old  lady,  smiling. 

"  Well,  you're  on  the  wrong  side;  you'll 
find  that  out,"  replied  Jack,  without  re- 
moAing  his  gaze. — Harper's  Bazar. 


B.  H.  Shepard 

Archiltcl 
New  York 


lilt  I  fif  oiij  ^  -.ifii/-  lunjfi-r.  co-jt  less 

Bring  out  the  luttitral  beatity  of  the  wood 

Paint  conceals  the  surface,  costs  twice  as  much. 
Ordinary  stains  fade  and  run.  Dexter  Stains 
are  made  of  special  De.xter  preservative  oils  and 
best  English  ground  pigments.  Colors  cannot 
fade     Will  outlast  any  other  wood  finish. 

Ask  your  architect.  Send  for  22  miniature 
stained  shingles  and  booklet  A. 

DEXTER  BROTHERS  CO., IKBroadSt, Boston 

BRANCH  OFKICK:  ll:«  Kro:idway.   N.w  York 
Also  makers  of  DEXTROLITE.  the  only   WHITE 
ENAMEL  which  will  NOT  TURN   YELLOW. 

AGHNTS:  H.  M.  Hnok.T  ('<...  t'hiragn;  F.  H.  .Mo- 
Doiiald. Grand  Rapids:  F.T.Crnwp  *  Co.. Seattle. 
Taroma,  Spnkaiie.  Wasli..  and  Portland,  Orp. : 
K  MoC  Bullingtnn*!'.,..  Richmond:  A.  R.  Half 
SlSHfiinnn  Bldg..  New  Orleans;  Hoffschlaeijei 
Co..  Hnnolnki.  ami  DKAI.KRS. 


Desirable  Building  Lots 

in  an  established  Seaside  resort  are  regarded  by  many 
conservative  buyers  as  good  and  safe  investments.  We 
are  offering  one  hundred  and  ten  lots,  comprising  one 
City  block,  in  a  section  of  Ocean  City  where  values 
have  been  and  still  are  advancing.  The  prices  and 
terms  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  anyone.  Ocean  City  is 
located  just  .South  of,  and,  as  a  Seaside  resort,  is  second  only 
to  Atlantic  City  in  si/e  and  importance.  Maps  and  full  par- 
ticulars upon  request.  STANTON  &  SCULL,  Inc.,  415  8th. 
Street,  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 


Greider's  Fine  Catalogue 

and  calendar  of  pure.bred  poultry  for  1913,  lar^e, 
many  pages  of  poultry  facts, different  breeds  in  natural 
colors.  70  varieties  illustrated  and  described.  Incu- 
bators and  brooders,  low  price  of  stock  and  egfca  for 
hatching.  A  perfect  guide  to  all  poultry  raisers.  Send 
lOo  tor  this  noted  book. 

B.  H.  OKEIDER,  Box  15        Rhtema.  Pft. 


tTRAlNSICKM 


Prevented — Stopped 

MOTHERSILL'S,  alter  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Fouryearsago  Mr.Mothersillgaveapersonal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  5c 
centbo.x  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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A  Surrender. — C.i  his  eighty-fourth 
birthday,  Paul  Smith,  the  veteran  Adiron- 
da<'k  hotel-keeper,  who  started  life  as  a 
guide  and  died  owning  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  forest  land,  was  talking  about 
boundary  disputes  with  an  old  friend. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  of  the  lawsuit  over  a 
title  that  I  had  with  Jones  down  in  Malone 
last  summer?  "  asked  I'aul.  The  friend 
had  not  heard. 

"  Well,"  said  Paul,  "  it  was  this  way.  I 
sat  in  the  court-room  before  the  case 
opened  with  my  witnesses  around  me.  Jones 
bustled  in,  stopt,  looked  my  witnesses 
over  carefully,  and  said:  '  Paul,  are  those 
your  witnesses?'  'They  are,'  said  1. 
•  Then  you  win,'  said  he.  '  I've  had  them 
witnesses  twice  myself.'  " — .San  Francisco 
Argonaut. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

Forelcn 

April  IS. — Socialist  Leader  Liebknerht  in  the 
Keichstag  charges  that  (ierman  manufacturers 
of  war  materials  have  paid  French  newspapers 
to  carry  on  an  anti-German  agitation. 

April  21. — A  Berlin  dispatch  says  the  Reichstag 
has  decided  to  reduce  the  propo.sed  army  ap- 
propriation as  a  result  of  Dr.  Liebknecht's 
disclosures. 

April  21. — The  Belgian  general  strike  for  man- 
hood suffrage,  which  tied  up  the  coimtry's  in- 
dustry for  a  wi»ek.  is  compromised  when  the 
(iovernment  agrees  to  take  up  for  consideration 
the  franchise  reforms  demande<l  by  the  Social- 
ist trade-unionists  and  their  followers. 

April  23. — The  Montenegrin  army  captures 
Scutari. 
Austria  a,sks  the  Powers  to  compel  Montenegro 
to  evacuate  Scutari  and  give  up  all  Albanian 
territory,  and  the  Montenegrin  authorities  say 
they  will  not  yield  what  they  have  won  in  the 
war. 

Domestic 

Washington. 

April  17. — Approving  the  dismis.sal  of  a  midship- 
man from  the  Naval  Academy.  Secretary  of 
the  N'avj-  Daniels  denounces  hazing  as  "a 
senseless  and  dangerous  practise."  and  says  it 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution. 
The  Senate  Department  makes  a  rule  forbidding 
representatives  of  the  Government  in  foreign 
.countries  from  becoming  pecuniarily  interested 
in  business  enterprises  in  those  countries. 

April  19. — The  President,  through  Secretary  of 
'  .State  Bryan,  urges  the  California  Legislature 
to  make  its  proposed  antialien  land  ownership 
law  less  objectionable  to  the  Japanese. 

The    Democratic    House  caucus  approves  the 
Underwood  TarilT  Bill. 

April  20. — Secretary  Daniels  annoimces  that  the 
Xavy  Department  will  send  a  big  fleet  on  a 
three-month  cruise  of  the  Mediterranean. 

April  21. — The  nominations  of  A.  E.  Strong  for 
Governor  of  Alaska  and  Charles  E.  Da^^dson 
for  Surveyor-General  of  Alaska  are  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President. 
Senator  Chamberlain  introduces  a  resolution 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  Hay-Paimcefote  and 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaties  with  Great  Britain. 

April  2.3. — It  is  announced  that  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan  will  go  to  Sacramerito  to  confer 
with  the  California  Legislature  concerning  the 
proposed  antialien  land  measure. 

Gener.\l. 

April  18. — Mrs.  "William  C.  Story  is  electe<l 
President-General  of  the  D.  A.  R.  at  Washing- 
ton. 

April  19. — The  late  J.  P.  Morgan's  will,  which 
makes  the  financier's  only  son.  J.  P.  Morgan. 
Jr..  the  principal  beneflciarv  of  the  estate,  is 
pubUshed. 

April  22. — .Tohn  Mitchell,  formerly  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  is;  ap- 
pointed Lalxir  Commis.sioner  of  the  State  of 
New  York  by  Governor  Sujlzer. 

April  23. — The  board  of  arbitration  selected 
under  the  Erdman  Act  to  settle  the  controversy 
between  the  Firemen's  Union  and  flfty-four 
Eastern  railroads  awards  a  wage  increase  of 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  to  take  eflfect  Mav  5. 
The  firemen  contend  that  the  raise  should  date 
from  July  1,  1912. 

A   coal   mine   explosion    at    Pittsburg   kills    a 
hundred  or  more  persons. 


Picking  Up  the  Pilot 

Five  days  of  rest  and  recreation.  Five 
days  of  strengthened  nerves  and 
sharpened  appetite.  Five  days  of 
healthful  change. 

The  pilot  clambers  aboard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  takes  us 
up  the  river,  passing  the  old  sugar 
plantations  and  many  points  of  historic 
interest,  duly  arriving  at  quaint  and 
fascinating  New  Orleans. 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

betw^een 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

Arrange  for  accommodations  now^. 
Steamships  fast,  modern,  luxurious. 
Suites,  Staterooms,  Baths,  Promenade 
Decks,  Superior  Cuisine. 

$40.00  One  Way  $70.00  Round  Trip 

One  way  by  rail  if  you  wish. 
Berth  and  Meals  on  ship  included. 
Interesting  book  s  sent  free  on  request 
L.  H.  NirrriNG.  General  Passenger  Agent 
Room  13,  366  Broadway 

(Kiaiikhn  St.  ) 

11S8  Broadway  1  Broadway 

rJrthst.)        (Bowline  I.I  fpii 
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AFTER   DINNER  MINT 
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OF   AMERK.A  _^ 


A  delicious, 
creamy  candy 
with  a  flavor 
all  its   own. 

Sold  in  tin 

boxes  only 

—never  in 
bulk. 


Raincoats 

of  the  highest  quality  for  men  and  women 

Tailored  to  Your  Order 

Far  better  material — better  fit — better  style 
and  finish  than  can  be  had  elsewhere  at  double 
our  prices. 

PRICES  $10.00  and  up 

No    Deposit — No  Advance    Payment 

If  it  is  not  the  very  biggest  raincoat  value  you 
ever  saw — or  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory — 
don't  pay  for  it.  l^e  deliver  them  and  prepay  all 
charges.  Write  for  our  samples,  models  and 
Eimple  measure  blank  without  any  obligation. 

ENGLISH  RAINCOAT  TAILORS  CO. 
SUITE  3S8       500  FIFTH  AVE.        NEW  YORK 
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LIVE  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

^  Huy  a  home  in  one  of  the  many  Long  Island  garden  spots,  within 
1 8  to  6o  minutes  from  Herald  Square  or  \\  all  Street.  Live  amid  the 
wealth  of  charming  country  scenery  and  in  the  invigorating  country  air. 
Knjoy  the  restful  Sundays  and  quiet  nights.  Your  brain  will  be  clearer 
and  your  health  better.  Yourchildren  will  grow  stronger  and  more  robust. 

^  Unlike  other  suburban  sections  that  offer  but  one  "  lay  of  the  land  " 
for  homeseekers  to  choose  from,  Long  Island  offers  many,  embod}ing 
hills,  valleys,  plains,  and  the  shores  of  beautiful  lakes,  bays  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  will  be  found  every  favorable  condition  and  set- 
ting for  a  suburban  home  less  than  an  hour  away  from  New  York  City. 

DeHghtful   Climate— Water  from   Subterranean   Streams 
— Excellent  Roads  for  Motoring — Golf  Links  of  Renown 


A  book  has  been  written,  profusely 
itluftratcd,  showing  this  wonderful 
diversity  of  hilU  and  planis,  lakes, 
meadows,  the  wealth  ot  water  priv- 
ileges (like  nothing  else  in  the  world), 


lONG ISLAND 


its  summer  resorts  and  its  wonderful 
climate.  The  book  is  for  you.  Send  ten 
cents  postage  to  the  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Room  368,  Pennsylvania 
Station,  N.  Y.,   and  procuie  a  copy. 


NEW  YORK'S  HOME  SECTION 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATKNT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "  What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Cii.\.ndi.ee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  942  F  Street,   Washington,   U.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mirs.  are  wntmg 
for  patents  procured  tlirougn  nie.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,\Vasinngion.D.C 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Prompinessassured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  FSt. Washington,  D.  C. 

P.ATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  U2-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  VROO.MAN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  patents  build  fortunes  for  you.      Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent,  and 
save  money  for  you.    Write  today. 
D.  SWIFT  &  CO., 
307  7th  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR    ART    LOVERS 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
four  paintings  on  glass  24x28,  in.,  in  the  origi- 
nal gilt  frames,  painted  by  an  Italian  artist 
about  1835. 

The  subjects  are  allegorical,  representing 
the  Four  Seasons,  and  are  probably  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  appraised  by  an  expert  in 
1876  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
at  J5000.  They  may  be  purchased  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  a  fraction  of  the  above  amount. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  these  pictures 
either  for  their  own  personal  use  or  as  dona- 
tions to  a  gallery  or  museum  may  see  them 
and  get  further  information  by  applying 
to  Box  123  The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  23d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  S.A.LE— Gen.  Winfield  Scotf  s  Collec- 
tion of  rare  prints,  consisting  of  engravings 
and  early  lithographs.  Also  complete  set  of 
Nebel's  color  Litho  prints— in  good  condition. 
For  full  information  and  prices,  address 

R.  DUCKHARDT, 
913  E.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


FINANCIAL 


Are  YODB  TAXES  Too  HlRlit 
Farm  Mortgages  areTAX  Exempt  in  Oklahoma,  if  held 
by  uon-residents.  They  net6%  interest — collected  free. 
Othersusethem.  Highestreferencesfurnished.  Estab- 
lished 1892.  Write  todayfor  MortsageListNo.  573  and 
interesting  Booklet  wliich  describes  our  investment 
service.  OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO..  Inc., 
Oklalionia  City.  U.  i^.  A. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Learn  to  write  advertisements,  earn  $25  to 
$100  a  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
mail  How  to  Increase  Your  Income.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SCRIBNER'SMAGAZINESUBSCRIP- 
TION  SOLICITORS  easily  earn  liberal 
pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, etc.,  address  Desk  2, 155  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Active  partner  with  moderate  capital  wanted, 
to  enlarge  successful  mail-order  book  busi- 
ness, established  1905.  Retired  teacher  or 
accountant  preferred.  Deafness  no  obstacle. 
International  Magazine  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  1547  Broadway, New  York. 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 
material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers, 
club  women  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, New  Albany,  Ind. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monologues, 
Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material, 
Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills,  Musi- 
cal Pieces,  Entertainments  for  all  occasions. 
Make  Up  Goods,  Large  Catalog  free. 

T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


Agents— Portraits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic.  30 
days'  credit.     Samples  and  catalog  free. 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co. 
Dept.  2376, 1027  VV.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  OLD  CURTIS  HOMESTEAD 

At  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

One  of  tlie  finest  properties  in  ttiis  most  beau- 
tiful, healthful  and  historic  section  of  the  Svate. 

But  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Springs  — 
the  property  consists  of  64  acres  splendid  roll- 
ing land.  8  acres  wooded,  balance  ideal  for 
grazing  and  farming. 

Roomy  house  in  fine  repair — 14  rooms,  modern 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  and  water  from  Sara- 
toga Springs.  Broad  lawns,  large  barns  and  out- 
buildings. 

PRICE,  $12,000 

REALTY  TRUST.  60  Liberty  Street,  N.Y.  City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COAI.    LAND 

One  of  the  few  large  coal  properties  still  left  in 
Somerset  Co.,  Penna.,  consisting  of  6500  acres 
for  sale.  Enough  timber  on  it  for  mining  pur- 
poses, also  finest  quality  Fire  Clay.  For  par- 
ticulars write  H.  J.  KURTZ,  Fairwood,  Va. 


NEW    JERSEY 


Princeton 


Make  your  home  in  this 
charmin^i  residential  town. 
Perfectly  appointed  mod- 
ern homes  amid  delightful 
surroundings.  Convenient 
to  both  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — express  train 
service. 

Rentals  from  $300  to 
S6000  a  year.  Furnished 
homes  also  for  rent. 

Seashore  Cottages:  De- 
sirable furnished  properties 
for  rent  at  Bayhead  on 
Barnegat  Bay,  N.  J. 

WALTER  B.   HOWE 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
New  York  OKice,  56  Cedar  Street 


VIRGINIA 


This  particularly  desirable 
Virginia  property  for  sale 

Eleven  hundred  acres  in  the  famous  Piedmont 
section,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge — 
acknowledged  the  finf'St  fruit  and  grazing 
district  in  the  world.  Healthy  and  delightful 
climate.  Soil  of  such  richness  that  it  grows  t>0 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  without  fertilizers. 
Gently  rolling  land  with  southern  slope.  All 
fields  fenced  and  each  one  has  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  finest  water.  Nine  hundred  acres  of  this 
land  is  tillable,  300  now  under  cultivation.  \IA 
in  wood  and  balance  in  rich  blue  grass.  Only 
3K  miles  from  R.R.  station  and  67  from  Wash- 
ington. This  property  would  make  an  ideal 
country  estate.  For  full  particulars,  price  and 
illustrated  booklet  address 

Box  2,  Markham,  Va. 


COLORADO 


Will  deliver  a  controlling  interest  in  a  gold 
and  silver  property  near  Leadville,  Colorado 
to  one  who  will  furnish  cash  to  develop  the 
mine.     For  particulars  wriie 

F.  H.  TALBOY,  Onawa,  Iowa. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

"Fernald's  Working  Grammar 
of    the    English    Language." 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 
it  is  cleai,  concise,  satisfying." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Direct  statement— not  "  inductive  method  "  used. 

'Vhe  purety  conventional  in  grammar  laid  aside. 

The  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented  as   English  —  a  grand  ivorld-language . 

"Originality  of  treatment  is  interesting."— .S/^^a/o  News. 

"  Excellent  for  students  out  of  as  well  as  in  schooV—Phila-  Inquirer. 

"Practical,  simple,  comprehensive."— /'ro/l  Hunt,  Princeton  University. 

ISino.  Cloth,  »41  p|>.    $l..->0,  net;  by  mail,  91.64 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York 
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HAYWOOD'S  BATTLE  IN  PATERSON 


THE  STRIKE  in  the  Paterson  silk  mills  is  a  war,  says 
William  D.  Haywood,  "a  bitter  war — it's  worse  than 
an}'  other  war."  That,  suggests  a  Avriter  in  a  New 
York  paper,  may  be  because  he  has  to  reckon  with  a  foe  "more 
formidable  than  the  employ- 
ers, the  Mayor,  the  Chief  of 
Police — more  powerful  even 
than  the  imported  private 
detectives  —  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  So 
this  strike  takes  on  the  form 
of  a  rivalry  between  two  labor 
organizations,  between  two 
labor  ideals.  The  ^difference 
of  point  of  view,  as  generally 
understood,  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor 
fights  only  when  necessary, 
to  gain  certain  advantages, 
and  that  it  is  willing  to  com- 
promise and  make  agreements 
with  employers,  while  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  aim  at  a  imion  which, 
"by  sheer  strength,  numbers, 
and  determination,  can  force 
whatever  demands  and  con- 
cessions it  chooses."  Or,  to 
put  it  in  the  blunt  Haywood 
phraseology,  "We  are  ma- 
king an  effort  to  develop  class 
consciousness.  The  I.  W.  W. 
wants  to  wipe  out  the  pow- 
er of  Sam  Gompers,  John 
Mitchell,  Jim  Lynch,  and 
John  Golden,  who  banquet 
■with  the  capitalistic  class  at 
night  and  talk  to  working- 
men  in  the  daytime." 

Hay^vood  himself  has  drawn 
from  a  reluctant  press  many 


Copy  lighted  by  tlie  litteriiatioual   News  Service. 

THEY  LEAD   THE  STRIKERS  IN  PATERSON. 

On  the  reader's  left  is  Carlo  Tresca.  whose  fiery  apiieals  commend  him 
to  his  fellow-Italians,  on  the  right  is  '  Big  Bill  "  Haywood,  between  them 
stands  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flj-nn.  who  says  slie  has  "  been  in  this  business" 
of  speechmaking  and  organizing  workers  since  she  was  fifteen. 


admissions  of  his  ability  as  a  strike  leader.  The  strike  he  has 
been  managing  in  Paterson  for  the  past  ten  weeks  seems,  saj's 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "to  be  as  notable  in  its  way  as  the 
strike  he  managed  at  Lawrence  a  year  ago."     His  leadership, 

notes  The  Republican,  and 
the  same  observation  is  made 
hy  a  number  of  papers  in  Xew 
York  and  New  Jersey,  was 
strengthened  by  his  appar- 
ently groundless  arrest  on 
March  30  and  subsequent 
release.  With  four  of  his  as- 
sociates, Haywood  is  now  on 
trial  under  indictments  for 
inciting  to  riot  and  unlawful 
as.semblage.  The  issues  of 
the  contest,  which  those  out- 
side of  the  silk  industry  find  it 
rather  difficult  "to  consider 
with  clear  understanding," 
are  thus  stated  in  The  Repub- 
lican's editorial: 

"Some  27,000  silk  mill  op- 
eratives have  now  been  idle 
nine  weeks,  and  the  loss  in 
wages  alone  has  been  at  least 
«2,000,000.  So  much  dyeing 
of  fabrics  is  done  in  Paterson 
for  silk  mills  located  elsewhere 
that  the  strike  is  believed  to 
have  affected  50,000  workers 
in  the  silk  industry  at  large. 
There  were  some  grievances 
originally  of  the  broad  silk 
weavers,  who  weave  the  cheap 
grades  of  goods,  on  account 
of  the  introduction  of  the 
three-  or  four-loom  S3stem. 
The  principal  seat  of  the 
cheap  silk  manufacture  hith- 
erto has  been  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  the  Paterson 
mills  have  woven  the  finer 
fabrics.  Only  the  large  mills 
can   introduce    the    multiple 
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looms,  and  thoy  havo  sought  to  extfiid  their  business  in  tht; 
cheap  (grades  of  silks,  which  are  highly  |)rofitahh*. 

"The  Paterson  ueuvera  eoiiten<i  that  the  new  system  will 
lower  wages  and  reSult  in  the  displaci'ment  of  men  by  the  low- 
priced  labor  of  women  "and  girls.  They  struck  against  the 
multiple-luoin  systtin  and  for  a  mitiiinum  wage  of  812  a  week. 
The  ribbon  weavers  and  the  dye-house  workers  struck  out  of 
sympathy.  The  dye-house  men,  who  work  in  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  a  day,  demanded  shifts  of  eight  hours  and  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  $12,  inasmuch  as  their  work  is  carried  on  under 
unheallhv  conditions.  All  the  strikers,  being  unorganized,  joined 
Mr.  Haywood's  I.  W.  W. 

"Here  one  sees  again  how  Haywood  finds  his  opportunity  to 
build  up  the  industrial  workers  of  the  world.  It  was  the  same 
at  Paterson  as  at  Lawrence.  The  older  and  more  exclusive  trade 
unionism  in  the  textile  industry  had  never  organized  the  Paterson 
operatives.  The  I.  W.  W.  jumps  in  and  furnishes  leadership  for 
the  strike,  no  doubt  fomenting  it  and  keeping  it  going  in  accor- 
dance with  the  'direct-action'  principles  the  organization  stands 
for.  If  the  strike  fails,  the  defeated  workers  will  probably 
practise  the  destructive  arts  of  sabotage  after  their  return  to  the 
mills,  precisely  as  is  taught  by  syndicalism." 

As  in  Lawrence,  the  strikers'  children  play  a  prominent  and 
picturesque  part.  The  first  declaration  that  they  would  be 
sent  out  of  town  to  be  taken  care  of  was  met  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  statement  that  Paterson  could  take  care  of  her  own 
children.  To  "call  his  bluff,"  Miss  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn, 
"Bill"  Haywood's  chief  lieutenant,  took  eighty-six  small  chil- 
dren around  to  the  City  Hall.  But  here  they  found  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Outdoor  Poor  ready  to  take  charge  of  each 
case  after  proper  investigation.  So  the  promised  presentation 
ceremony  failed  to  take  place,  and  the  distribution  of  children 
began,  some  reaching  New  York  in  time  to  appear  in  the  May 
Day  Socialist  parade. 

The  somewhat  belated  entrance  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  interpreted  by  the  Industrial  Workers  as  "a  dec- 
laration of  war."     As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it: 

"With  the  advent  of  John  Golden,  president  of  the  United 
Textile  Workers,  at  the  behest,  it  is  said,  of  the  mill-owners,  and 
the  opening  of  a  headquarters  to  enroll  strikers  in  the  A.  F.  of 
L.,  the  old  fight  between  the  two  organizations,  that  had  its 
opening  battles  in  the  great  strikes  at  Lawrence  and  Little 
Falls,  is  on  again,  with  more  bitterness  and  determination  than 
ever,  and  the  situation  has  reached  the  point  where  Haywood 
and  his  followers  realize  that  if  the  A.  F.  of  L.  effects  a  settle- 
ment with  the  bosses,  and  the  workers  return  to  their  tasks,  the 
loss  of  prestige  to  the  I.  W.  W.  will  be  a  blow  from  which  re- 
covery will  be  nearly  impossible." 

While  several  newspapers  reported  much  apparent  success 
in  this  effort  to  organize  unions  among  the  dyers  and  textile 
workers,  the  New  York  World  does  not  see  what  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
leaders  can  accomplish,  for  "the  strikers  are  lined  up  almost 
solidh'  with  William  D.  Haywood  and  his  colleagues."  And 
the  Newark  News,  explaining  this  peculiar  situation  in  the 
near-by  city,  says: 

"If  the  workers  now  have  a  substantial  grievance,  they  had 
it  when  the  I.  W.  W.  organized  the  strike.  If  they  are  now  in 
an  effective  position  for  redress,  the  I.  W.  W.  leadership  de- 
serves the  credit. 

"On  the  surface  it  would  seem  that  the  I.  W.  W.  had  'put 
one  over'  on  the  craft  unionists,  and  that  the  latter  should  take 
counsel  with  themselves  to  avoid  losing  prestige.  Their  de- 
layed entrance  into  the  field  looks  like  an  effort  to  cover  ready- 
made  union  recruits  into  their  organization,  using  as  a  lever  the 
apparent  inability  of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  reach  any  settlement  be- 
cause of  their  radical  and  hostile  philosophy. 

"The  refreshingly  simple  I.  W.  W.  creed,  with  its  all  right 
and  all  wrong,  its  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  belief  that 
labor  is  the  sole  agent  in  production  and  that  the  share  of  all 
else  is  robbery,  may  naturally  be  expected  tcf  make  an  effective 
appeal  to  mentalities  which  the  more  conservative,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  sounder  beliefs  of  the  Federation  leave  unimprest. 
Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  success  in  organization  that 
the  I.  W.  W.  had  as  much  as  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
Federation." 


The  national  leaders  of  the  Federation,  explains  The  Newt, 
do  not  take  part  in  a  labor  contest  like  that  in  Paterson  unless 
(tailed  in  by  the  local  central  body.  But  the  central  body  in 
Paterson  could  not  act  at  first  because  it  could  not  get  the  in- 
dorsement of  (mough  votes,  for  "many  of  its  members  were 
I.  W.  W.  sympathizers."  The  logical  way  out,  that  is,  from  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint,  concludes  the  Newark  daily,  would 
seem  to  be  "an  alliance  with  union  influences  that  are  construc- 
tive rather  than  revolutionary."  And,  according  to  some  Paterson 
dispatches,  this  is  the  way  many  mill-owners  feel  about  it. 

The  Paterson  Call  believes  that  the  strenuous  campaign  for 
members  now  being  waged  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  will  bear  fruit,  and  that  through  the  efforts  of  Federation 
officials  the  strike  will  finally  be  settled.  This  is  a  consumma- 
tion earnestly  desired  by  many  papers  in  the  region  near  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Haywood's  activities.  And  they  pass  to  a  de- 
nunciation of  this  labor  leader,  his  organization,  and  his  methods. 
Working  people,  declares  the  New  York  World,  "need  protec- 
tion quite  as  much  against  dangerous  breeders  of  disturbance 
like  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  as  against  unjust  and 
greedy  employers."     The  Journal  of  Commerce,  too,  remarks: 

"If  allowed  to  have  their  way  from  economic  anarchy 
to  the  verge  of  political  anarchy,  the  inevitable  recourse 
must  be  to  a  strengthening  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  the  capacity  to  govern,  for  the  protection  of  person  and 
property  alike,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  economic  and 
social  system.  These  Haywoods  and  Ettors  and  Trescas  and 
Flynns  are  the  worst  enemies  of  democratic  government." 

Yet  rioting,  "mob  rule,"  anarchy,  is  not  what  capitalists  fear, 
comments  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  for  "that  is  a  matter 
that  can  be  easily  handled."     But,  it  continues: 

"  Down  deep  into  the  minds  of  workingmen  is  being  driven 
the  illustrated  lesson  of  the  power  the  capitalist  class  is  armed 
with  in  the  possession  of  the  law-making  and  law-administering 
functions  of  society,  and  therein  lies  the  danger.  To  wrest  that 
power  from  those  who  now  exercise  it  is  the  object  that  is  being 
irresistibly  thrust  upon  the  workers,  and  this  result  the  capitalist 
press  fears  infinitely  more  than  anything  else  the  workers  may 
attempt.  And  Paterson  has  gone  further  than  either  Lawrence 
or  Little  Falls  in  impressing  that  lesson  upon  them." 

Several  editors  who  would  be  the  last  to  commend  either  the 
methods  or  the  ideas  of  William  D.  Haywood  can  not  help 
noticing  in  his  Paterson  leadership  an  apparent  anxietj'  to  keep 
within  the  law,  and  a  comparative  absence  of  such  speechmaking 
as  could  properly  be  termed  incendiary.  One  writer  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  he  lashes  the  Aznerican  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Paterson  employers,  and  will  hear  of  no  compro- 
mise or  concession,  yet  in  his  daily  talks  to  his  loyal  and  zealous 
followers  he  does  not  stir  them  to  violence,  but  rather  urges  them 
to  stand  firm,  and  pictures  the  glories  of  the  day  when  they  shall 
have  won  the  victory.  It  is  rather  easy  to  understand  the  appeal 
of  such  a  vision  of  a  Paterson  Paradise  as  was  one  day  painted 
before  the  poor  strikers  who  had  not  received  pay  envelops  for 
weeks.  Not  many  years  hence,  explained  Haywood  in  his  low, 
well-modulated  voice,  all  the  small  silk-mills  will  be  abandoned 
and  the  work  will  be  done  in  one  mammoth  plant  conducted  by 
the  workers — 

"It  will  be  Utopian.  There  will  be  a  wonderful  dining-room 
where  you  will  enjoy  the  best  food  that  can  be  purchased;  your 
digestion  wiU  be  aided  by  sweet  music,  which  will  be  wafted  to 
your  ears  by  an  unexcelled  orchestra.  There  will  be  a  gymna- 
sium and  a  great  swimming-pool  and  private  bathrooms  of 
marble.  One  floor  of  this  plant  will  be  devoted  to  masterpieces 
of  art,  and  you  will  have  a  collection  even  superior  to  that  dis- 
played in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York.  A  first- 
class  library  wdll  occupy  another  floor. 

"The  roof  will  be  converted  into  a  garden.  There  beautiful 
flowers  w^ill  fill  your  eyes  and  their  sweet  perfume  j'our  nostrils. 
The  workrooms  will  be  superior  to  any  ever  conceived.  Yoiu: 
work  chairs  will  be  morris  chairs,  so  that  when  you  become 
fatigued  you  may  relax  in  comfort." 
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PEACE  IN   WEST  VIRGINIA 

THE  LABOR  WAIl  of  more  than  a  year  in  West  Virginia 
ends  with  what  is  generally  taken  by  the  press  to  be  a 
nearly  complete  victory  for  the  miners  and  something 
of  a  triumph,  too,  for  Governor  Hatfield.  The  open  hostility 
engendered  on  both  sides,  the  clashes  between  miners  and  guards, 
the  repeated  establishment  of  martial  law  with  the  consequent 
perplexing  legal  problems,  and  the  appearance  of  such  pictur- 
esque figures  as  Mother  Jones,  cause  the  New  York  Sun  to 
refer  to  the  strike  in  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  as  "probably 
the  most  bitter  and  protracted  industrial  struggle  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  country."  Governor  Hatfield's  intervention 
brought  about  an  agreement  between  certain  operators  and  their 
employees  several  weeks  ago,  as 
related  in  our  issue  of  April  5. 
Elsewhere  there  was  more  ob- 
stinacy, and  finally,  according 
to  one  newspaper  account,  on 
April  25  at  midnight,  the  Gov- 
ernor "issued  what  he  termed  an 
ultimatum,  giving  warning  that 
'this  strife  and  dissension  must 
cease  within  thirty-six  hours.' 
The  Governor's  proposals  were 
accepted  a  little  more  than 
twelve  hours  later." 

Most  of  the  miners  have  now 
returned  to  work,  the  State 
troops  are  being  withdrawn  from 
the  coal  fields,  and  normal  con- 
ditions are  being  restored.  "The 
strike  is  ended,"  declares  Gov- 
ernor Hatfield  in  an  official  state- 
ment which  reads  in  part : 


"As  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  felt  for  the  good  of  all 
that  the  dispute  should  be  ter- 
minated. While  I  took  no  sides  in 

the  matter  in  so  far  as  the  contentions  of  the  parties  in  in- 
terest were  concerned,  I  took  a  decided  position  and  suggested 
that  certain  concessions  be  made  by  both  parties. 

"I  did  not  ask  the  coal  operators  to  adopt  something  that  was 
inimical  to  their  interests  or  that  \\ill  east  opprobrium  upon  or  in 
any  way  handicap  the  industry  in  West  Virginia.  It  was  also 
foreign  to  me  even  to  suggest  or  dictate  how  they  should  con- 
duct their  business,  nor  did  I  wish  to  conflict  in  any  way  by 
suggestion  or  otherwise  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
laboring  man. 

"However,  I  felt  it  my  duty  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  State 
to  insist  that  the  law  be  enforced  in  letter  and  in  spirit." 

The  miners'  demands,  as  stated  by  President  White,  of  the 
"United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  were,  besides  better  wages 
and  hours,  "the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  organization  without 
discrimination;  the  semi-monthly  pay  day;  the  selection  of 
eheck-weighmen  to  secure  honest  weights;  to  have  their  coal 
weighed,  and  that  2,000  pounds  shall  constitute  a  ton."  And 
the  Governor's  recommendations,  which  were  finally  accepted, 
include  most  of  the  points  in  a  proposition  submitted  to  him  by 
President  White  and  published  in  The  United  Mine  Workers* 
Journal.  To  quote  the  Governor's  statement  of  his  terms  of 
agreement : 

"First — That  the  operators  concede  to  the  miners  their  right 
to  select  a  check-weighman  from  among  their  number  when  a 
majority  demands,  as  indicated  and  in  keeping  with  sections 
438-439  of  the  code,  to  determine,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
employee,  the  exact  weight  of  all  coal  mined  by  him  and  his  co- 
workers. 

"Second — That  a  nine-hour  day  be  conceded  to  the  miners  by 


the  operators.  To  be  more  fully  understood  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  nine-hour  day,  I  respectfully  advised  that  it  meant 
nine  hours  of  actual  service  by  the  employee  to  the  employer 
at  the  same  scale  of  wages  now  paid. 

"Third — That  no  discrimination  be  made  against  any  miner, 
and  that  if  he  elects  he  may  be  permitted  to  purcha.sc  the  supplies 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  wherever  it  suits  him  best,  as 
this  was  claimed  by  the  operators  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  hoped  by  the  Chief  Executive  that  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  mine  operators  who  own  and  control  commissaries 
to  see  that  the  prices  of  their  merchandise  are  in  keeping  with 
the  same  prices  made  by  independ<'nt  or  other  stores  throughout 
the  Kanawha  Valley. 

"Fourth — That  the  operators  grant  a  semi-monthly  pay. 
"It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  use  all  the  means  at  my  command 
to  see  that  each  and  ever>'  proposition  so  acceded  to  is  carried 
out  in  its  fulness,  and  I  will  further  endeavor  in  such  cases  where 

the  law  is  not  now  explicit  to 
have  the  same  so  amended  as  will 
secure  in  the  future  the  carrying 
out  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
made." 

The  West  Virginia  correspon- 
dent of  the  Socialist  New  York 
Daily  People  believes  that  the 
striking  miners  have  been  duped 
on  one  point,  "that  of  no  dis- 
crimination against  union  men." 
He  says: 

"The  discrimination  clause  in 
the  settlement  is  of  an  equivocal 
nature.  It  was  announced  at  the 
ending  of  the  strike  that  there 
would  be  'no  discrimination 
against  the  men.'  Just  what 
that  means  and  how  it  applies  is 
proving  a  problem  now." 

The  construction  of  this  clause, 
according  to  other  dispatches, 
has  been  left  by  the  miners  with 
Governor  Hatfield,  and,  as  the 
Buffalo  Express  sees  it,  "his 
firmness  in  dealing  with  both 
miners  and  operators  would  indicate  that  the  trust  is  safely 
imposed." 

The  Federal  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  strike  zone  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Kern  should  not  be  killed  off  by  this  settle- 
ment, declares  the  New  York  Globe,  for  these  reasons: 

"This  West  Virginia  outbreak  has  been  of  such  character,  and 
on  so  extended  a  scale;  it  has  cost  so  much  in  life,  property,  and 
business  to  a  great  State;  it  has  indicated  such  a  tensity  of 
feeling  between  the  miners  and  the  operators,  that  there  is 
need  for  the  community  to  know  what  it  was  about  and  on 
which  side  lay  the  merits.  A  settlement  that  merely  sends 
the  men  back  into  the  diggings,  without  assurance  that  the 
trouble  may  not  break  out  again  at  any  time,  will  not  be 
satisfactory. 

"It  is  quite  within  the  present  demands  of  an  exacting  public 
sentiment  toward  these  questions  of  industrial  condition  and 
human  welfare  that  a  thorough  study  should  be  made  of  such  a 
situation.  The  whole  nation  is  turning  its  thought  to  this 
great  set  of  issues.  It  cannot  think  accurately  or  decide 
rightly  until  it  knows  the  facts.  Therefore,  whether  there  is 
a  present  settlement  or  not,  the  inquiry  ought  to  go  ahead. 
If  this  course  is  taken,  the  chance  of  a  future  outbreak  wiU 
be  lessened." 

Correspondents  in  West  Virginia  write  to  inform  us  that  the 
rifles  and  ammunition  pictured  in  our  issue  of  April  5  were  not 
taken  from  the  strikers,  as  claimed  in  the  paper  from  which  we 
had  the  illustration,  but  from  the  mine  guards  employed  by  the 
operators;  and  also  that  Judge  Littlepage,  whose  ruling  we 
quoted,  is  Judge  of  the  Kanawha  County  Circuit  Court,  not  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  as  the  dispatches  had  it. 


SHAKE ! 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
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CAN  HE  HOLD  HIM  ? 

—  Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times.  — Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

ATLANTIC    AND    PACIFIC    COAST    VIEWS 


MARKETING  THE  FRIEDMANN   CURE 

WHILE  DOUBT  about  the  merits  of  the  Friedmann 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  is  still  entertained  by  the 
medical  experts,  and  while  no  report  from  the  Federal 
Government  officials  is  yet  forthcoming,  the  improvement  re- 
ported in  several  cases  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  persuade 
a  New  York  drug  firm  to  undertake  the  marketing  of  the  serum. 
The  sale  of  the  remedy  gives  the  buyers  the  sole  right  to  prepare 
the  remedj'  discovered  by  Dr.  Friedmann,  and  to  apply  the 
treatment  to  tuberculosis  victims.  "Regrettable,  but  not  so 
surprizing,"  is  one  newspaper  characterization  of  what  is  dis- 
cust  in  the  New  York  press  as  the  "commercialization"  or  "ex- 
I^loitation"  of  this  cure.  And  tho  they  deplore  the  doctor's 
"ethics,"  these  papers  in  the  city  which  he  has  made  his  Amer- 
i:'an  headquarters  admit  that  he  is  quite  within  his  rights,  and 
that  if  he  is  really  the  conqueror  of  consumption,  no  one  will 
grudge  him  the  milUons  he  may  make.  The  arrangements  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Friedmann  treatment  in  the  future 
are  outlined  in  the  following  formal  statement  issued  to  the 
press: 

"An  arrangemerit  has  been  definitely  arrived  at  between  Dr. 
Friedrich  Franz  Friedmann  and  Mr.  Moritz  Eisner,  of  this  citj^ 
providing  for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  Friedmann  vac- 
cine in  the  United  States.  The  plan  which  has  been  formulated 
provides  for  the  estabhshment  of  institutes  in  the  various  States 
in  order  that  fresh  vaccine  may  at  all  times  be  available  to  those 
afflicted  with  tubercular  disease;  that  under  reasonable  regu- 
lations persons  requiring  treatment,  but  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  same,  shall  be  treated  free  of  charge,  and  that  all  duly  licensed 
physicians  shall  -without  cost  to  them  be  entitled  to  receive  at 
the  respective  institutes  proper  instructions  in  the  methods  of 
application. 

"Dr.  Friedrich  Franz  Friedmann  will  return  to  the  United 
States  after  his  visit  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
a  number  of  doctors  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  vaccine. 

"Dr.  Friedmann  has  from  the  start  made  it  an  absolute  con- 
dition that  the  poor  in  every  State  shall  be  treated  free  of  charge." 

In  view  of  the  stories  of  a  million-dollar  offer  which  first 
brought  Dr.  Friedmann  from  Germany  to  America,  there  is 
much  curiosity  regarding  the  exact  sum  which  he  receives  for  the 
disposal  of  the  American  rights  in  his  cure.  This,  Dr.  Fried- 
mann says  he  does  not  care  to  discuss.      But  the  New  York 


Times,  on  what  it  believes  to  be  good  authority,  tells  its  readers 
that  "  he  received  $125,000  in  cash  and  $1,800,000  in  stock  in 
thirty-six  Friedrich  F.  Friedmann  Institutes  to  be  organized  in 
thirty-six  selected  States,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$5,400,000." 

The  objection  to  this  arrangement,  or  whatever  arrangement 
of  the  kind  Dr.  Friedmann  has  made,  is,  as  the  New  York  Globe 
puts  it,  that  he  gets  "a  handsome  amount  of  money"  before  he 
has  proved  "that  his  serum  would  do  what  he  said  it  could." 
This  "melancholy  end  to  Dr.  Friedmann's  mission  here,"  as 
The  Tribune  calls  it,  apparently  confirms  "a  ^vide-spread  impres- 
sion" that  Dr.  Friedmann's  motives  are  "not  scientific  and 
humane,  but  commercial,"  thinks  The  Evening  Post,  which 
adds: 

"Certainly,  the  drug  company  that  offers  such  a  royal  pay- 
ment— in  stock  or  cash — must  be  admired  for  its  courage.  .  .  . 
Until  tested  in  hundreds  of  cases  and  a  period  of  years  has 
elapsed,  no  one  can  state  with  authority  just  how  effective  the 
injections  are." 

But  tho  it  regrets  that  Dr.  Friedmann  has  laid  himself  open 
to  such  charges.  The  Times  reminds  its  readers  that  "the  im- 
portant question  is  not  the  delicacy  and  unselfishness  of  Dr. 
Friedmann,  not  whether  there  is  too  much  business  in  his  sci- 
ence, but  whether  he  has  found  something  that  is  or  approaches 
a  specific  for  tuberculosis  in  all  or  some  or  even  a  few  of  its  many 
forms."  The  World,  Sun,  and  Commercial  agree  that  no  reward, 
however  great,  will  be  grudged  Dr.  Friedmann  if  his  turtle 
serum  will  cure  tuberculosis.     It  seems  clear  to  The  Sun 

"that  the  medical  scientist  is  entitled  to  the  same  reward  as  the 
electrical  or  other  scientist  in  financial  emolument  as  well  as 
in  reputation.  Especially  eiToneous  is  the  view  that  suffering 
humanity  maj^  be  injured  by  the  commercialization  of  a  medical 
discovery. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  preparation  of  a  remedy  by  a  reputable 
manufacturer  insures  its  purity,  whereas  the  publication  of  the 
formula  must  encourage  competition  that  would  necessarily  lead 
to  economy  in  the  mode  of  preparation,  wvih.  the  probable  result 
of  deterioration  in  quality.  This  view  is  justified  by  results  of 
Behring's  diphtheria  antitoxin.  Especially  menacing  is  the 
danger  wheii  a  remedy  demands  skill  and  knowledge  in  its  ad- 
ministration, as  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Friedmann.  These  detri- 
mental results  to  the  sick  are  obviated  by  the  retention  of  con- 
trol by  Dr.  Friedmann." 
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HAS   IT  COME   TO  THIS? 

— Reynolds  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
OF    CALIFORNIA'S    TIFF  WITH   JAPAX. 


Uncle  Sam  — '■.she  won't  have  you  and  I  can't  make  hir.  so 
what  are  you  going  to  do'.'" 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Revieu: . 


MISSOURI'S  FIRE-INSURANCE  SNARL 

THE  FAME  of  the  "Show  Me"  State  as  a  punisher  of 
"outside  corporations"  is  recalled  by  the  Washington 
Post  in  comment  on  Missouri's  harsh  fire-insurance  law. 
It  was  the  first  and  only  State,  we  are  reminded,  to  drive  out 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  a  decree  of  ouster.  Now  it 
passes  a  law,  in  the  spirit  of  stringent  antitrust  legislation,  which 
compels  nearly  200  insurance  companies  to  serve  notice  that  they 
can  not  attempt  to  do  business  in  Missouri  after  April  30.  The 
instructions  of  one  company  to  its  agents  in  Missouri  order 
them  not  to  "■write,  issue,  renew,  or  indorse"  any  policies  after 
the  stated  date.  The  Orr  Insurance  Law,  as  it  is  called,  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  June  24,  and  must  stand  as  enacted  for 
two  years  unless  repealed  by  the  legislature  at  a  special  session. 
Gov.  Elliott  W.  Major  declares  he  will  not  call  a  special  session 
no  matter  how  many  business  men  appeal  to  him.  "The  local 
interests  which  would  suffer  most  if  the  insurance  companies 
close  their  doors,"  observes  the  Washington  Post,  "include 
banking  houses,  propertj'-owners  with  policies  about  to  expire, 
corporations  with  money  to  loan  on  mortgages,  wholesale  houses 
that  give  credit  to  merchants,  and  an  army  of  agents  who  see 
their  employment  at  an  end." 

The  immediate  act  of  the  State  Attorney-General,  -John  T. 
Barker,  on  the  announcement  of  the  fire-insurance  companies 
that  they  will  retire  from  Missouri,  is  to  secure  an  injunction 
from  the  State  Supreme  Court  restraining  them  from  terminating 
contracts  now  in  force.  Yet  the  Court  does  not  restrain  them 
from  ceasing  to  write  new  poUcies.  The  actual  provision  of  the 
Orr  Law,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  present  conflict  in  Missouri, 
is  described  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  as  "forbid- 
ding any  agreement  between  fire-insurance  companies  for  fixing 
rates  as  'restraint  of  trade,'  and  imposing  severe  penalties,  in- 
cluding imprisonment  of  agents  up  to  a  Umit  of  five  years." 
The  mere  fact  that  an  employee  of  one  company  should  consult 
or  inspect  the  rate  schedule  of  another  company  "is  made  prima 
facie  e\'idence  of  \'iolation  of  the  law."  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
draws  this  conclusion: 

"The  fact  is  that  State  legislatures  in  several  States  have 
gone  beyond  all  reason  in  their  fear  of  combinations,  and  make 
no  distinction  between  a  necessary  regulation  and  supervision 


and  absolute  prohibition, 
teach  them  better." 


A  little  experience  of  this  kind  may 


The  general  sentiment  of  newspapers  outside  Missouri  about 
the  law  and  the  consequent  injunction  is  largely  of  one  cast. 
Missouri,  "having  made  it  impossible  for  fire-insurance  com- 
panies to  continue  business  in  the  State,"  says  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times,  "proposes  to  prosecute  them  for  not  doing  busi- 
ness there."  The  Detroit  Free  Press  asserts  that  the  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  companies  from  canceling  policies  now  in 
force  comes  "dangerously  near  to  an  attempt  to  impose  invol- 
untary servitude,  if  not  on  indi\'iduals,  at  least  on  corporations." 
"All  eyes  are  on  Missouri,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  "If 
it  shall  succeed  in  making  corporations  do  business  against  their 
will,  there  wiU  be  many  imitators."  Compulsory  insurance  is 
not  easilj-  contrived,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  because 
insurance  is  not  a  pubUc  service  in  the  sense  that  transportation 
is.  State  insurance  would  be  a  public  service,  but  insurance 
between  private  individuals  or  corporations  is  legally  classified 
as  a  wager.  While  it  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  of  wager  contracts 
that  the  courts  will  enforce,  nobody  can  be  obliged  to  take  a  bet. 

But  according  to  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Missouri  is  well  rid  of 
the  insurance  companies.  They  may  force  cooperative  in- 
surance on  the  people  of  Missoiu-i.  They  may  force  State 
insurance : 

"For  years  Missouri  has  been  sending  its  money  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Liverpool,  and  other  outside  cities.  Now  these 
companies  which  the  people  of  Missouri  have  helped  build  up 
threaten  to  withdraw  from  the  State  because  they  oppose  certain 
State  legislation. 

"They  do  this  in  the  beUef  that  the  State  cannot  get  on  with- 
out them.  They  fancy  they  have  become  indispensable.  So 
they  resort  to  coercion.  The  legislature  must  repeal  its  objec- 
tionable law  or  they  will  tie  up  credits  in  Missouri.  They  are 
mistaken.  They  may  cause  a  little  inconvenience.  But  they 
won't  tie  up  credits.  They  may  conv-ince  the  people  that  the 
people  have  been  victimized  and  overcharged.     But  that  is  all. 

"Insurance  ought  to  be  a  cooperative  undertaking — not  a 
money-making  affair.  An  insurance  company  ought  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  clerical  bureau  for  looking  after  the  business 
of  its  members. 

"Cooperative  insurance  has  been  successful.  Lumber  com- 
panies insure  each  other.  So  do  flour  mills  and  other  industries. 
There  is  no  reason  why  cooperative  insurance  companies  should 
not  be  established  in  Missouri.     There  is  no  reason  why  the 
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8tatt<  itsi'lf  rihuulti  not  undertake  tlm  business  of  insurance. 
Qovernnu-nts  are  (loiny  this  in  several  countries  abroad. 

"People  have  been  hearin}^  about  State  rij,'htH  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  time  it  lieard  about  State  privih'K»'s.  Tlie  i)ublio 
has  \teefx  feeling  niorcvand  niort»  that  the  business  of  fire-insurance 
in  this  country  has  b«'en  badly  conducted.  The  people  are  in 
a  temper  tt)  try  to  conduct  it  themselves. 

"Ciovernor  Major  will  tind  the  p»>oplo  with  him  in  his  refusal 
to  bow  dowu  to  the  insurance  companies." 

The  St.  Louis  Repiihlic  notes  that  a  Missouri  company  has 
changed  its  nu'thods  to  conform  to  the  new  law,  and  asks  why  out- 
Bide  companies  can  not  do  the  same,  thus 
making  the  law  innocuous  to  the  insurance 
companies  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience,  the  expense 
arising  out  of  which  will  necessarily,  in 
the  long  run,  fall  upon  the  piu-chaser  of 
insurance." 


A  JUDGE  OUSTED  BY 
WOMEN'S  VOTES 

THAT  THE  WOMEN  VOTERS 
of  San  Francisco  made  history  in 
bringing  about  and  carrying  the 
election  for  the  recall  of  Judge  Weller,  a 
police  magistrate  of  that  city,  seems  to  be 
generally  conceded.  While  reflecting  that 
Judge  Weller  is  recalled  by  a  small  ma- 
jority under  unusual  circumstances,  the 
San  Francisco  Post  admits  that  "in  the 
residence  districts  the  vote  indicates  that 
the  womanhood  of  the  city  is  aroused 
against  what  has  been  termed  a  'system' 
in  the  police  courts."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  ground  on  which  the  demand 
for  the  recall  election  was  based  was  not 
malfeasance  in  office,  but  incompetency. 
Judge  Weller  may  have  been  entirely 
honest  in  his  action,  the  Sacramento  'Bee 
says,  in  praising  the  work  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's women  voters,  "but    he  followed 

a  vicious  precedent  and  disregarded  an  awakened  public  senti- 
ment which  execrates  the  white  slaver  and  his  despicable 
calling."  The  Bee  believes  that  the  first  exercise  of  the  recall 
for  the  judiciary  in  the  State  may  be  productive  of  great  good  in 
the  courts.  Especially  is  it  "a  warning  to  other  easy-going  and 
tolerant  judges  that  the  days  of  indulgence  for  criminals,  espe- 
cially criminals  inherently  vicious,  have  passed  in  California." 

The  Woman's  Journal  (Boston)  states  that  Judge  Weller,  as 
shown  by  his  record,  "has  systematically  declined  to  consider 
rape  as  serious  as  petty  larceny."  In  cases  of  this  sort  he  has 
repeatedly  fixt  the  bail  so  low — sometimes  at  only  $50 — that 
the  culprit  forfeited  it  and  fled.  He  has  often  interfered  when 
offenders  appealed  to  him,  we  read,  and  has  lowered  the  bail 
required  by  other  magistrates.  When  recently  in  a  criminal 
assault  case  he  lowered  a  bail  of  $1,000  to  $300  the  women  voters 
of  San  Francisco  began  to  look  into  the  "system"  and  formed 
a  Recall  League.  They  were  opposed  by  the  Bar  Association 
and  local  interests.  Throughout  the  campaign,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call  informs  us,  the  women  worked  sedulously,  and  it  was 
they  who  furnished  the  small  majority  by  which  Judge  Weller 
was  dismissed  from  office.  The  Call  considers  that  this  recall 
victory  ' '  serves  to  define  more  clearly  the  influence  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  may  be  expected  to  exercise  in  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  the  State,"  and  gives  the  women  credit  for 
fighting  fair: 

"The  women  were  frank  enough  to  say  that  they  did  not 


CHARLES   L.  WELLER. 

The  San  Francisco  police  magistrate  who 
is  first  victim  of  the  '■recall  of  judges," 
through   the    activity  of    women    voters. 


fight  Judge  Weller  personally.  Th«'y  conceded  the  excellence 
of  his  private  ehara<;ter.  They  fought  him  as  the  representative 
of  a  system.  They  believe  that  their  victory  will  l)e  reflected 
in  a  radically  changed  system." 

The  New  York  American  says  ironically  that  con.servative 
citizens  througliout  the  nation  will  be  duly  shocked  at  the  action 
of  the  good  people  of  progressive  San  Francisco  in  recalling  a 
judge,  believing,  or  professing  to  believe,  as  they  do,  that  the 
recall  "would  shatter  the  foundations  of  order  and  of  established 
government."      The   reactionaries    will    be    further   startled    to 

learn  that  "the  women  led  the  crusade  for 
the  recall  of  Judge  Weller,  and  cast  a 
large  part  of  the  vote  which  recalled  him." 
Yet  it  thinks  that  when  the  conservative, 
or  even  the  reactionary,  citizens  know 
the  history  of  the  case  which  resulted  in 
Judge  Weller's  downfall  they  will  be  in- 
clined to  realize  that  "in  this  first  instance 
at  least  of  the  recall  of  a  judge  their  fear- 
ful forebodings  are  not  wholly  justified." 
The  American  adds: 

"Let  the  reactionaries  attack  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  recall  and  the  poUcy  of  wom- 
an's suffrage  in  this  instance,  if  they 
can  find  arguments  with  which  to 
do  so. 

"But  The  American  believes  that  the 
recall  of  judges  has  begun  in  a  case  which 
gives  every  evidence  that  the  principle  will 
be  carefuUy  and  intelligently  applied,  and 
only  exerted  when  its  operation  is  obvi- 
ously for  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"The  American  also  believes  that  the 
women  have  again  demonstrated  their  in- 
telligence and  conscience  and  fine  moral 
quality  as  citizens  and  voters." 

The  New  York  Globe  contrasts  the  ac- 
tual working-out  of  the  first  judicial  recall 
with  the  picture  Senator  Elihu  Root 
draws  when  discussing  this  innovation  of 
popular  government.  Senator  Root,  it 
says,  assumes  that  "the  people,  if  they 
get  the  power,  will  strike  down  and  degrade  all  just  and 
righteous  members  of  the  judiciary."  Then,  reciting  the  facts 
of  the  San  Francisco  election,  The  Globe  observes  that  in  this 
case — 

"Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  troubles  of  the  judge  being 
due  to  his  courage  and  high-mindedness  and  the  soundness  of 
his  decisions.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  he  was  assailed 
for  a  bad  action  rather  than  a  good  one.  ...  In  the  campaign 
every  one  admitted  that  he  had  committed  a  blunder;  the 
only  dispute  was  over  whether  his  motive  was  good  and  whether 
he  planned  to  have  the  prisoner  escape  the  just  consequences  of 
his  act.  This  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  judicial  recall  that 
Senator  Root  taught  the  public  to  expect." 

As  the  San  Francisco  Star  points  out,  the  people  took  no 
"snap  judgment"  in  the  matter.  The  recall  movement  lasted 
for  more  than  three  months.     And   The  Star  concludes: 

"The  people  of  San  Francisco  declared  at  the  ballot-box  that 
the  honor  of  womanhood  is  more  important  than  any  judge. 
And  to  the  women  of  San  Francisco  belongs  whatever  credit  is 
due  for  inaugurating  the  recall  movement  and  carrying  on  the 
campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"No  one  gloats  over  the  recall  of  Judge  Weller — many  of  his 
old  friends  regret  the  necessity  for  it — but  all  good  women  and 
men  who  know  the  evil  practises  of  some  police  courts  in  the 
past  will  rejoice  that  the  pernicious  'sj^stem'  is  no  more.  The 
recall  of  Judge  Weller  has  wiped  it  out  forever.  It  has  done 
more — it  has  warned  every  other  judge,  high  or  low,  that  he 
is  amenable  to  the  people  for  his  acts,  and  a  judge  inchned  to 
go  wrong  will  hesitate  before  doing  so." 
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CLASH  OF  THE  FOOD  LAWS 

A  SHARP  LINE  is  drawn  by  the  Supreme  Court  between 
Federal  aud  State  food  laws  in  what  seems  likely  to  be 
known  as  "the  Wisconsin  Karo  Sirup  Case."  In  the 
food  trades  legal  experts  regard  the  decision  as  the  most  impor- 
tant rendered  since  the  Pure  Food  Law  was  enacted.  The  point 
at  issue  was  whether  packed  merchandise,  labeled  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  statute,  should  have  to  be 
relabeled  when  received  into  a  State  whose  food  law  differs  from 
the  Federal  law.  The  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  integrity  of  the 
label  of  the  "original  package,"  holding  that  the  merchandise  in 
litigation  remained  in  the  pro\ince  of  interstate  commerce  and 
was  consequently  subject  to  Federal  law.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  is  beUeved  to  make  void  the  food  law  of  Wisconsin,  and 
probablj-  many  other  States. 

It  seems  that  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Chicago  shipped  to  a  re- 
tailer in  Wisconsin  a  bo.\  containing  tin  cans  of  Karo  corn  sirup, 
labeled  to  conform  with  the  Federal  law.  The  law  of  Wisconsin, 
however,  demands  a  different  description  or  label  on  this  product. 
In  denying  the  right  of  the  State  to  enforce  its  provision,  the 
Court  says: 

"To  permit  such  regulation  as  is  embodied  in  this  statute  is  to 
permit  a  State  to  discredit  and  burden  legitimate  Federal 
regulations  of  interstate  commerce,  to  destroy  rights  arising  out 
of  the  Federal  statute  which  have  accrued  both  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipper,  and  to  impair  the  effect  of  a  Federal  law 
which  has  been  enacted  under  the  Constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  subject." 

Obviously  the  immediate  container  of  a  box  of  a  canned  or 
bottled  commodity  is  not  the  box,  but  the  can  or  the  bottle.     It 


is  this  immediate  container  that  must  bear  the  labeUng  state- 
ments required  by  the  Federal  law.  To  limit  these  requirements 
to  the  outside  packing-box,  says  the  Court,  "would  render  the 
act  nugatorj-  and  its  provisions  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  passed."  C.  W.  Dunn,  an  author- 
ity on  food  laws,  in  an  analysis  of  the  decision,  made  for  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  notes  that  this  verdict  gives  outside 
manufacturers  a  great  advantage  over  those  within  a  State 
where  laws  are  drastic,  and  he  pnidicts  that  "shij)ments  in  in- 
terstate commerce  direct  to  the  retailer  for  sale  in  States  where 
the  local  law  is  not  in  harmonj'  with  the  Federal  law  are  likely 
to  bo  greatly  increased." 

This  point  is  also  raised  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"The  effect  of  this  decision  on  such  commodities  as  benzoate 
of  soda  is  interesting.  The  Federal  law  permits  it  in  specific 
quantities,  so  long  as  it  is  stated  on  the  label.  Would  prosecu- 
tion by  a  State  which  prevents  it  altogether  be  blocked  under 
this  decision?  " 

What  the  feeling  of  the  jobbers  may  be  about  the  decision  is 
partly  to  be  judged  from  the  editorial  comment  of  The  Grocery 
World  and  General  Merchant,  New  York: 

"The  w^ay  this  Karo  sirup  was  sold  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decision.  It  was  sold  to  the  Wisconsin  retailer  direct  by  an 
Illinois  jobber.  Had  it  been  first  sold  to  a  Wisconsin  jobber, 
and  then  resold  by  him  to  the  retailer,  a  different  case  would 
have  been  presented,  and  the  decision  would  not  have  been  as 
it  was.  What  the  case  decides  is  this:  that  where  a  sale  of 
package  goods  is  made  direct  by  somebody  outside  the  State  to 
a  retailer  within  the  State,  any  package  whatever — tin  can  or 
carton — is  an  original  package  and  not  subject  to  State  law. 
Therefore  any  manufacturer  who  is  tired  of  conforming  to  differ- 
ent State  laws  can  make  himself  subject  to  the  Federal  law 
alone  by  selling  the  retailer  direct." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  is  evident  that  Secretary  Bryan  intends  to  make  the  chariot  of  state 
a  water  wagon. — Chicago  News. 

Mexico   has   been   quieting   down   since  the  announcement  that  the 
treasurj-  is  empty. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Pass  the  tariff  biU  and  get  the  agony  over;  the  remedy  must  be  got  ready 
by  1914  or  1916. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

In  the  matter  of  sHding  to  its  base  the  Oulebra  cut  is  qualifying  for  a  place 
in  the  great  national  game. — Springfield  Republican. 

However,  a  lot  of  those  "dyed-in-the-wool"   Democrats  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  Republican  in  some  of  their  tariff  ideas. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  leaving  a  baseball  game  with  the 
score  tied  President  Wilson  proved 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  he  is 
not  ready  to  make  for  his  country. — 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Senator  La  Follette  gives  it  out 
that  he  is  a  Republican,  and  this 
stirs  up  a  lot  of  natural  curiosity  as 
to  what  the  Republicans  are  now.  — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  best  proof  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion  to  the  votes-for- women  cause 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  suffragettes  have  decided 
on  one  style  of  hat. — New  York  Press. 

Pittsburg.  Pa.,  is  badly  crippled. 
Most  of  the  pupils  and  many  of  the 
teachers  in  her  public  schools  are  on 
strike,  and  Honus  Wagner  has  a  float- 
ing cartilage  on  the  knee. — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

PREsroENT  Wilson  says  he  does 
not  expect  an  immediate  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living  to  follow  the 
new  tariff.  How  about  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  pay  envelop? — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
substituted  "right"  and  "left"  for 
"starboard"  and  "port,"  so  as  to  be 
easily  imderstood  by  recruits  from  the 
farm.  Why  not  "gee"  and  "haw"? 
— New  York  Press. 


Mr.  Bryan  and  the  dove  of  peace  may  now  go  into  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  "Bill  &  Coo." — Chicago  News. 

It  might  possibly  be  that  the  Krupps  have  a  few  men  on  the  road,  with 
a  fine  line  of  samples,  in  Japan. — New  York  Press. 

Possibly  CaUfomia  contemplates  a  secession  movement.  Don't  do  it, 
Cally — we  tried  it  once  and  it  didn't  work. — Montgomery  Advertiser. 

If  Austria,  England.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  decide  to  flght  Mon- 
tenegro they  may  be  able  to  get  help  from  Russia. — New  York  Press. 

A  CoNGREG.\TioNAL  theologlcal  seminary  at  Berkeley  has  graduated  a 
class  who  are  all  Japanese.     Dangerous  race. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

P.\RDON  our  seeming  irreverence, 
but  would  not  Ambassador  Page  seem 
to  be  a  good  man  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  in  the  matter  of  lavish  am- 
bassadorial expenditure?  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

M.\.RRiED  men  will  have  no  difiQ- 
culty  in  conjecturing  where  Secre- 
tary Lane  got  his  information  that 
"money  can  be  handled  more  safely 
by  women  than  by  men." — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Hawaii  talks  of  secession  because 
of  free  sugar.  Yet  it  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  payment  of  our  sugar  duties 
that  Hawaii  twenty  years  ago  sought 
annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Macavlay's  traveler  from  New 
Zealand  may  not  have  to  wait  a  deuce 
of  a  while  before  taking  his  stand  on 
a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  "  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's."  Votea 
for  women! — Chicago  Tribune. 

"The  climate  here  is  probably  the 
severest  on  earth,"  says  a  message 
from  an  explorer  in  the  antarctic. 
He  hasn't  seen  the  records  left  by  in- 
trepid place-hunters  who  have  recent- 
ly penetrated  the  fastnesses  of  the 
White  House. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


CKUEL,  Btrr  efficacious. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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THE  KRUPP  SCANDALS  IN   GERMANY 


THK  ASTOUXDIN(J  CIIAHCE  that  llu-  great  gun- 
niakcrs  of  Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  keep  up  the  war 
fever  in  (Jermany  through  the  agitation  of  French  and 
(Itrinan  iiiretl  agents  is  hoUlly  made  in  the  Reichstag  by  tlio 
Siicialisi   lia<hr,   Dr.   Liehknt'cht.     By   enn)loying   such   agents 

these  ironmasters  are 
said  to  be  making 
millions  of  dollars. 
The  statements  of 
this  deputy  have 
been  confirmed  after 
investigation  by  the 
War  Minister,  Gen. 
Josias  von  Heerin- 
gen,  who  admits  that 
the  Deutsche  Waffen 
P'abriken,  which  sup- 
plies small  arms,  etc., 
to  the  Government, 
is  also  involved  in 
the  accusation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ger- 
man press.  General 
von  Heeringen  may 
be  forced  to  resign 
his  portfolio.  Many 
arrests  have  been 
made  at  Essen,  and 
the  incident,  we  are 
told,  has  done  much 
to  increase  the  dissat- 
isfaction with  which 
the  Kaiser's  Army 
Budget  of  .1250,000,- 
000  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  accu- 
sation is  made  that 
small-arms  and  am- 
munition companies 
in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Belgium,  backed 
by  French  monej', 
are  in  a  combina- 
tion to  engineer  war 
scares  to  swell  their  profits.  The  Socialists  naturally  exploit 
these  revelations  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  Bebel's  constant 
cry  that  capitalism  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  wars  and  the  war 
scares.     To  quote  the  words  of  his  proletariat  organ: 

"General  Heeringen  in  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  has 
several  times  insisted  that  the  deputies  handle  business  in  a 
practical  and  correct  manner.  Does  he  think  that  the  publica- 
tion of  war  circulars  and  war  articles,  and  the  requests  made  to 
illustrated  journals  to  fill  their  pages  with  war  pictures,  are 
proper  measures  to  take  in  the  service  of  the  state?" 

Then  the  Vorivacrts  proceeds  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  circular 
issued  by  General  von  Heeringen,  addrest  from  the  War  Office 
to  certain  manufactiirers  of  arms,  in  which  he  earnestly  begs 
that  they  will  insert  their  advertisements  in  a  special  number  of 
the  Leipsic  Illustrirte  Zeitung.  He  off'ers  to  furnish  them 
with  materials  for  making  such  contributions  to  the  illustrated 


THE  WAR  MINISTER. 

General  von  Heeringen,  whose  friends 
deny  that  he  had  any  share  in  tlie  profits 
accruing  from  the  artificial  war  rumors. 


press  as  to  produce  '"a  brilliant  number."  The  circular  con- 
cludes with  the  assurance  that  such  a  number  of  the  journal 
would  produce  "a  profound  impression  in  Germany  and  an 
enormous  .sensation  abroad."  The.se  alleged  attempts  to  in- 
lluence  the  people  in  supporting  the  war  budg<'f  an-  alluded 
to  in  another  article 
by  the  Vorwaerls  as 
"Germany's  shame." 
To  quote  further  the 
words  of  this  out- 
spoken oracle  of  the 
workers : 

"These  scandals, 
those  of  Essen,  and 
this  of  the  Govern- 
ment's war  policy 
and  fiscal  maneu- 
vers, are  merely 
symptoms  of  the  uni- 
versal cancer  which 
affects  modern  soci- 
ety in  every  country. 
Now  or  never  is  the 
time  when  Germany 
should  seriously  en- 
ter upon  negotiations 
with  France  and 
England  for  the 
regulation  of  arma- 
ments." 

The  assertion  by 
Deputy  Dr.  Lieb- 
knecht  in  the  Reich- 
stag that  German 
officers  were  allied 
with  the  Krupp  com- 
pany in  stirring  up 
anti-German  senti- 
ment in  France  leads 
the  sober-minded 
Germania  (Berlin)  to 
speak  %vith  much  bit- 
terness. It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this 
organ  is  said  by  a 
contemporary  to  be 

"more  Catholic  than  the  Pope."  It  is  the  organ  of  the  solid 
Center  partj' — the  balance-wheel  of  the  Reichstag — and  loves 
nothing  better  than  a  journalistic  fight.  This  paper  exclaims 
that  Liebknecht's  revelations  form  a  sort  of  two-edged  weapon, 
saying: 

"Up  to  this  day  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  been  described 
in  the  ears  of  the  Reichstag  was  considered  quite  impossible  in 
the  Prussian  Army,  with  its  boasted  discipline  and  sense  of 
honor.  This  agitation  will  prove  an  obstacle  to  both  France  and 
Germany  in  passing  each  its  projected  army  legislation." 

This  foreboding  is  echoed  by  such  Berlin  papers  as  the 
Vossische  Zeilung  and  the  Norddeuische  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
The  latter,  having  been  formerly  one  of  Bismarck's  mouth- 
pieces, naturally  steps  forward  as  the  champion  of  General 
von  Heeringen,  who  is  declared  to  have  acted  in  good  faith 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  Armv.     Therefore  he  cannot  be  held 


THE  SOCIALIST  LEADER. 
Dr.  Liebknecht,  who  exposed  the  plan 
of  the  gun -makers  to  foment  war  scares  in 
France  and  Germany  to  aid  their  sales. 
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responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  ELrupps  in  hiring  certain  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  German^'  and  certain  agents  in  France 
to  stir  up  hatred  and  fear  toward  other  countries.  What  share, 
it  asks,  hud  the  Minister  for  War  in  the  $75,000,000  earned  by  the 
Krupps  through  such  moans? 

There  is  a  sad  irony  in  the  fact  that  if  Germany  has  been 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  revelations  of  Deputy  Liebknecht, 
she  has  been  stabbed  by  means  she  herself  furnished,  like  Byron's 
."struck  eagle"  "dying  upon  the  plain": 

•'  Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nursed  the  pinion  that  impell'd  the  steel. " 

More  unintentionally  ironical  are  the  recent  words  of  the 
Imperial  Chancelor  about  French  and  German  relations: 

"For  some  time  past  the  P>ench  press  has  been  endeavoring 
to  stir  up  French  public  opinion  against  Germany.  Once  more 
attempts  are  being  made  to  inoculate  the  citizens  of  France  with 
the  fear  of  a  coming  German  invasion.  Lying  statements  of  all 
kinds  are  being  spread  abroad,  maps  are  being  shown  with  the 
provinces  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy  already  marked  in  as 
German  provinces,  and  it  is  actually  maintained  that  these  maps 
are  in  use  in  German  schools.  This  chauvinistic  movement 
has  oven  forced  the  French  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
reintroduction  of  the  three  years'  military  service." 

The  number  of  the  Illusirirle  Zeilung  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Liebknecht  in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag  styles  itself 
"The  German  National  Defense  Number."  It  is  full  of  war 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  All  the  advertisements,  with 
few  exceptions,  relate  to  things  used  in  war,  not  only  cannon, 
but,  as  one  of  the  advertisers  claims,  everything  necessary  for 
arming  the  soldiers  and  equipping  an  army,  from  airships  to 
surgical  instruments  and  field-glasses.  Colored  pictures  rep- 
resent the  manufacture  of  weapons  by  firms  who  employ  from 
40,000  to  50,000  men.  Then  there  are  pictures  of  the  cavalry 
chfirging  in  their  gaudy  uniforms.  A  history  of  the  German 
Army  and  its  triumphs  is  prefixt  by  a  colored  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser  as  "Chief  of  the  Prussian  Army,  and  Commander-iu- 


TheMilitaii  Kuist-r.    I'lie  Keiigions  K;u,>fr.  Ttit-i>u.>iiie.ss  Kaistr. 
THE  TRINITY  OF  POTSDAM. 

— Gluhlichter  (Vienna). 

chief  of  the  German  Army  in  Times  of  War."  The  German  is 
thus  to  be  enthused  by  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,"  and  he  is  even  instructed  how  to  act  when  "Eng- 
land lands  her  expeditionary  force  unhindered  on  the  coast  of 
France." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HEARTENING  TURKEY 

THE  GREATEST  CALAMITY  for  Turkey  is  despair, 
cries  the  Ikdam  (Constantinople),  and  it  proceeds  to 
consider  the  Ottoman  reverses  as  if  illustrating  Tenny- 
son's counsel  that  "Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their 
dead  selves  to  higher  things."     This  patriotic  and  earnest  pa{)er 


WAR  ISSUE  OP    THE  ILLUSTRIBTE  ZEITUNG. 

Manufacturers  of  arms  and  military  supplies  were  urged  by  the 
War  Office  to  advertise  in  this  issue  on  the  plea  that  it  would  make 
"an  enormous  sensation,"  which  proved  true  in  a  way  not  expected. 


assumes  a  high  tone  in  giving  advice  to  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  themselves  are  blamed  for  the  calamities 
which  have  fallen  so  heavily  on  European  Turkey.  The  main 
deficiency  in  the  Turkish  Army  was  its  low  grade  of  intelligence. 
The  Bulgarians,  like  the  Prussians,  relied  upon  the  intellectual 
training  of  their  fighting  men.  Their  men  had  read  history, 
they  were  "thinking  bayonets,"  and  would  intelligently  receive 
and  understand  the  instructions  of  their  superior  officers.  Thus 
Ali  Kemal,  a  highly  educated  Turk,  Avriting  in  the  Ikdam,  gives 
a  very  animated  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  have  we  fallen?" 
He  relates  this  pointed  incident: 

"I  was  at  Kirk  Killisse  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  war. 
Among  the  disturbing  incidents  on  the  border,  one  day  a  young 
Bulgarian  soldier,  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  old,  was 
brought  in  and  sharply  questioned  by  our  commanding  officer. 
I  especially  noticed  these  questions  and  answers.  Q.  'What 
is  your  occupation?  Can  you  read  and  -write?'  A.  'I  am  a 
farmer.  I  can  read  and  wTite.  I  have  the  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  school.'  Q.  'Are  there  others  in  your  company 
who  can  read  and  ^v^ite?'  A.  'There  is  scarcely  one  who  can 
not.     Our  studies  are  obligatory;  we  have  all  been  to  school.' 

"This  set  me  to  thinking  then.  The  nation  that  so  trains 
the  units  of  its  people  possesses  a  strong  army.  When  the  low- 
est of  its  agricultural  class  has  acquired  the  elements  of  mental 
and  moral  education,  and  shares  a  national  aspiration,  what  a,. 
pledge  is  thus  furnished  for  indi%'idual  and  national  progress. 

."  We  find  hei*e  the  reason  of  our  defeat.     With  our  enemies 
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i-uminiiii    s.lmol    fdiifation    was   universul.      With    us    it    was 
not." 

lit-  L-ontirnis  thfst*  viows  with  tho  fcjllowing  roference  to  tho 
cuinpuiKii  ill  W»«st«'rn  Kuropo  which  t'luh-d  in  S»'<iau: 

"Aft»'r  thf  Nupoh'onic  wars  coiiiiiKm  school  education  was 
nuuh'  olihKalory  in  Prussia,  with  what  ultimate  results  we 
know.  Our  adversaries  learned  that  lesson;  we  did  not;  they 
were  victorious;    we  met  defeat.     All  other  explanations  of  the 
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NO  EFFECTS. 

Balkan  Leagtter — "  It's  your  money  we  want." 
Turkey—"'  Money,  dear  boy?   Search  me!  " 

— Punch  (London). 

result  are  matters  of  detail,  comparative! j'  unimportant.  In 
■whatever  line  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilization  we  see 
our  enemies  in  advance  of  us.  If  only  we  will  compare  and 
measure  ourselves  honestly,  we  can  easily  see  why  we  have 
failed.  Such  seeing  may  profit  us,  for  real  calamity  does  not 
consist  in  ignorance,  but  in  not  seeing  and  confessing  our  ignor- 
ance. When  we  see  and  know  what  we  lack,  we  can  make  a 
beginning  of  real  progress." 

There  is  something  really  noble  in  the  tone  in  which  Ali  Kemal 
discusses  the  question  put  by  himself,  "How  are  we  to  rise?"  He 
plainly  blames  the  Turks  themselves  for  their  fall,  and  tells  them 
that  they  need  better  political  leaders.  Sloth  and  self-indulgence 
must  be  cast  away.  How  can  Turkey  revive  her  former  greatness? 

"By  strenuous,  long-continued,  physical,  mental,  moral  dis- 
cipline. We  are  not  an  effete  race.  Our  inherited  national 
\igor  will  stand  us  in  good  stead.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  spoken 
in  hopeful  terms  of  our  ability  yet  to  give  good  account  of  our- 
selves in  the  world  of  rich  resources,  undeveloped,  which  we  have 
in  our  vast  possessions  in  Anatolia." 

But  the  best  instrument  is  useless  with  none  skilled  to  use  it; 
the  bravest  army  is  powerless  without  good  generals.  There- 
fore this  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"First  of  all,  we  need  wise  statesmanship.  For  some  years 
past  we  have  been  illustrating  the  proverb,  'Trimming  his  eye- 
brows, he  put  out  his  eyes!'  Happily  we  have  constitutional 
government.  The  executive  is  responsive  to  public  opinion  and 
sentiment,  but  not  blindly  responsive.  The  recognized  Govern- 
ment must  inform  and  guide,  must  educate  and  enlighten  and 
unite,  for  worthy  ends,  the  aspirations  of  the  people — it  is  a 
great  task.  Let  us  rise  out  of  indolence  and  ignorance.  Edu- 
cate and  discipline  our  youth  according  to  the  example  our  ene- 
mies have  set  us  and  hail  our  future  with  no  shadow  of  doubt 
or  misgiving." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ALBANIA'S  MANY  FRIENDS 

THK  lilCM  ORPHAN'  who  finds  uncles  coming  forward 
hy  the  score  to  adopt  her  and  her  money  is  paralleled 
in  the  Balkans  by  Albania,  which  has  a  highly  desirable 
coast-line  along  the  Adriatic.  Even  the  most  cursory  reading 
of  the  press  reveals  Uncle  Francis-Joseph  as  so  affectionate  that 
he  is  ready  to  break  up  the  European  Concert  to  gain  her  as  his 
ward.  Uncle  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  is  on  the  spot  with  his 
claim,  and  uncles  from  Italy,  Russia,  and  elsewhere  are  taking  a 
friendly  interest.  The  solution  most  popular  with  the  diplomats, 
say  the  press,  is  that  Albania  remain  independent,  and,  acting 
on  this  theory,  Essad  Pasha,  tho  defender  of  Scutari,  gave  the 
city  to  King  Nicholas  and  announced  that  ho  would  be  tho  father 
of  his  country — or  King  of  Albania.  Whether  he  can  carry  out 
this  noble  resolve  remains  to  be  seen. 

Tho  only  people  who  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  seem 
to  be  the  Albanians.  Yet,  despite  their  present  inactivity,  they 
are  a  people  with  a  glorious  past,  as  history  records.  They 
number  some  2,000,000,  or  did  before  the  fighting  began,  and 
occupy  a  territory  of  about  22,000  square  miles.  The  Albanians 
are  an  ancient  race,  and  up  to  the  third  century  b.c.  they  owned 
no  foreign  authority  till  Pyrrhus  subjugated  them.  When  the 
Mohammedans  overran  Europe,  George  Castriota,  their  leader,  in 
the  sixty-four  years  which  closed  in  1468,  overwhelmed  twenty- 
three  Ottoman  armies,  often  commanded  by  the  Sultan  him- 
self. The  fall  of  Scutari  in  1478  caused  the  Albanians,  who 
reluctantly  surrendered  their  capital  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
crescent  flag,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turk.  One 
of  the  most  deep-rooted  features  of  the  Albanian  character  is  a 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Greeks.  And  the  course  of  the  war  has 
been  such  as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  behind  the  Turks  who 
stubbornly  defended  Scutari  and  Janina  were  the  real  people 
of  the  land,  the  Albanians.  Now  Greece  has  taken  Janiaa 
and  threatens  the  port  of  Valona,  the  seat  of  the  Albanian 
provisional  government;  while  Montenegro  has  seized  Scutari, 
the  ancient  capital,  and  by  far  the  most  important  inland 
city  of  Albania.  But  the  Powers  have  decreed  that  Albania 
must  be  independent  and  have  decided  that  the  Allies  must 
give  up  their  prizes  there.  The  final  fate  of  Scutari  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  armies  released  by  the  capture  of  Albania's  two 
main  cities  are  said  to  be  supporting  the  regal  claims  of  Essad 
Pasha,  himself  an  Albanian. 

The  Albanians  are  by  race  almost  isolated  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  They  call  themselves  Shkipetars,  and  are  descend- 
ants of  an  old  lUyrian  race  of  mountaineers.     Hence  their  non- 


TIED    UP. 

The  Great  Powers  (to  the  Balkan  Allies) 
we'll  teach  you  manners." 


Just  wait,  and 
Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


participation  in  the  Slavic  and  Greek  alliance.  But  Austria, 
We  read  in  the  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  casts  covetous  eyes  on  this, 
as  on  other  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  To  quote  from  this  well- 
informed  weekly: 
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Copyrigliteii  h>-  tlio  Inti-riiatiuiial  News  Si'ivire. 

WARSHIPS  OF  THE  POWERS  LYING   OFF  ANTIVARI.   MONTENEGRO, 
With  the  idea  of  intimidating  Nicholas  into  giving  up  Scutari. 


'•Albania  has  always  been  an  object  of  Austria's  covetous 
ambition,  for  Austria  has  at  present  but  a  meager  coast-line  on  the 
Adriatic.  Of  course,  Austria  has  long  foreseen  that  European 
Turkey  would  some  fine  day  disappear  from  the  stage  and  the 
^lonarchy  of  the  Danube  has  been  mining  like  a  mole  to  find  a 
foothold  in  the  territory  of  the  Shkipetars.  It  is  thus  that  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  has  always  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the 
Albanian  Catholics,  and  the  imperial  exchequer  has  always  been 
ready  to  support  the  Albanian  priests.  This  is  the  reason  why 
one  is  greeted  in  every  Roman  Catholic  rectory  in  the  basin  of 
the  Drin  by  the  portrait  of  Francis  Joseph  on  the  walls.  This 
is  Vienna's  object  in  treating  well 
and  caring  for  Albanians — godly 
and  godless  alike,  whether  they 
carry  a  rosary  or  a  Mauser  rifle. 
It  is  thus  that  the  assiduous  con- 
suls of  Austria  show  themselves 
so  active  as  agents  of  Hapsburg- 
ian  expansion  in  Albania,  and  it 
is  with  this  Teutonizing  object 
in  view  that  in  the  Austrian 
school  at  Prisrend  the  children 
are  crammed  with  the  Austrian 
national  anthem.  In  one  word, 
Austria  claims  as  a  legal  and 
hereditary  right  the  exercise  of 
waving  her  black  and  yellow  flag 
of  defiance  in  Albania." 


But  Austria  herself  states  her 
views  in  the  Vienna  Government 
organ,  the  Fremdenblatt  (Vien- 
na), an  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  This  paper  openly  blames  the  Powers  for 
their  apathy,  their  indifference  to  the  pretensions  of  Monte- 
negro, and  their  inertness  in  not  backing  the  claims  of  the 
Danubian  Monarchy.  Austria  is  determined  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance, and  like  an  organ-grinder  who  wants  to  make  gain  out 
of  his  annoying  strains,  will  not  "move  on"  until  the  Concert 
of  Europe  has  done  something  to  carry  out  her  wishes.  Hence 
we  read: 

"If  the  Powers  desire  that  Austria-Hungary  keep  really  quiet, 
they  must  show  that  their  unanimous  declarations  are  to  be 
read  in  something  more  than  a  Platonic  sense.  They  must 
prove  their  good  intentions  by  action,  and  that  without  delay. 
The  military  prestige  of  Europe  has  suffered  by  the  fall  of 
Scutari.  If  this  strain  upon  their  prestige,  this  checkmate  to 
their  efforts,  is  regarded  by  the  Powers  with  indifference,  Austria 
at  least  is  not  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  Austria  feels 
bound  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  Concert's  decision 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some  remedy  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  be  discovered. 

"The  least  that  Austria  denxands  is  the  immediate  presenta- 
tion at  Cettinje  by  the  Powers  of  the  protest  already  decided 


upon,  including  an  emphatic  demand  for  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  Scutari  and,  in  case  this  is  refused,  the  adoption  of  new 
military  measures  to  enforce  the  will  of  Europe. 

"All  holding  back  on  the  part  of  Europe,  all  reluctance  to 
grant  this  minimum  demand,  would  rouse  up  sentiment  of  dis- 
content and  bitterness  in  Austria-Hungary.  It  certainly  is  in 
the  interest  of  Europe  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
contingency." 

But  the  writer  in  the  iVeue  Zei<  thus  introduces  another  claim- 
ant for  dictatorship  and  mastery  in  Albania,  a  claimant  likely 

to  trouble  the  dreams  of  Austria: 

"The  condition  of  things  we 
have  described  has  gone  on  well 
and  peaceably  in  Albania  until 
Italy  rose  among  the  Allies  with 
the  tumultuous  propaganda  of 
the  Adriatic  as  'Our  Sea.'  The 
Adriatic  was,  in  fact,  to  be  turned 
into  an  Italian  lake,  so  that 
the  Albanian  coast  should  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of 
Rome.  The  Italians  proceeded 
to  employ  the  same  means  as 
the  Austrians  had  used  to  wia 
the  Albanians.  They  opened 
consulates,  hospitals,  churches, 
schools,  altho  south  Italy  and 
Sicily  were  sadly  in  need  of  ed- 
ucational institutions  and  the 
alliance  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
with  Montenegro  might  have 
had  some  influence  in  arresting 
them.  Meanwhile  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  Antiv'ari  to 
Virpazar,  and  the  concession  of  entrance  by  ship  into  the  Lake 
of  Scutari  added  immensely  to  Italian  influence  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Balkans." 

This  growing  influence  of  Italy  in  the  western  Balkans  in- 
censed Austria,  we  are  told,  which  country  was  driven  from  a 
sea  outlet  and  compelled  "to  export  her  staple  goods  by  way  of 
Aussig  and  Hamburg  as  a  vassal  to  Germany."  "Henceforth 
the  two  Allies  have  regarded  one  another  with  direful  suspicion." 

This  writer  concludes  with  the  following  prophecy: 

"Thus  it  is  that  altho  after  the  fall  of  Adrianople  people 
considered  the  war  to  be  ended,  the  question  of  autonomous 
Albania  has  proved  a  Pandora-box  out  of  which  will  break  forth 
some  day  a  fresh  sw^arm  of  perils  to  the  international  position. 
By  some  day  I  mean  soon!'! 

In  support  of  the  Albanian  claims  against  the  Balkan  Allies, 
Italy  comes  forth  in  the  person  of  Michele  ]Marchiano  to  demand 
the  protectorate  over  Albania  which  necessarily  consists,  he 
declares,   of   "the   four    ancient   Turkish   vilayets   of   Scutari,, 
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— Gaulois  (Paris) 
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Kos8uv'o,  Monastir,  and  Juninu. 
Rii'iata  d' Italia  (Home): 


To   quote  his  words    in  tlitt      QIJR    LOAN 


•*It  neoesitarily  follows  that  tho  All)anian  frontier  be  confined 
to  the  limits  whifh  have  lu-«'ii  as^ij^'ru'd  to  it  by  nature,  sanctioned 
by  history,  .'outirmeii-  by  elhnotrraphy.  and  demanded  by  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  as  well  as  by  abstract  right. 
.  .  .  The  Kastern  Qu'estion.  until  the  rights  and  the  wishes  of 
certain  l\)Wt<rs  had  btyonie  known,  and  they  had  voluntarily 
taken  occasion  to  extend  over  All)ania  their  protecting  wing, 
would  have  been  stirred  up  afresh  and  the  Balkan  explosion 
would  have  been  repeated  with  more  suicidal  and  bloody  re- 
sults—events which  certaiidy  would  have  been  beyond  the  power 
of  Italy  to  prevent,  however  much  she  felt  them.  But  Italy, 
at  the  present  moment,  feels  it  an  imperious  and  inevitable 
duty,  in  obedience  to  the  tradition  of  her  own  restoration  from 
political  death,  at  the  prompting  of  her  own  manifold  and  vital 
interests,  for  the  sake  of  the  Italian  colonies  in  Albania,  in  return 
for  the  strong  support  these  gave  her  in  her  hour  of  release  from 
bondage,  in  consideration  of  her  duties  as  an  ally,  and  par- 
ticularly in  face  of  the  formidable  Sla\'  peril,  which  is  heard 
stormily  to  thunder  along  the  coast  of  our  Adriatic, — now  azure 
blue  and  tranquil,  but  destined  some  day,  perhaps,  to  rise  foaming 
and  red  with  slaughter — to  protect  and  keep  with  all  her  author- 
ity, her  good  faith,  and  energy  the  territory  and  the  state  of 
Albania.  It  is  her  duty  to  proffer,  as  has  already  been  proffered, 
her  strong  hand  of  help  to  her,  this  ancient  mother  of  peoples, 
this  nurse  of  heroes.  Italy  has  yet  to  wTite  upon  the  page  of 
modern  history  one  more  record 
of  wisdom  and  greatness." 

The  Russians,  in  turn,  present 
a  verj'  different  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. With  St.  Petersburg  editors 
it  is  neither  Codlin  nor  Short, 
but  a  third  party.  Not  Italy 
nor  Austria  is  to  control  western 
Albania,  but  Montenegro.  The 
bold  claims  of  the  Slav  press  in 
favor  of  the  Slav  monarchy  of 
Montenegro  are  exprest  in  the 
Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg), 
as  follows: 


Tl 


"European   diplomacy,  in  its 
decision   to    take    Scutari    from        Chinaman  !" 
Montenegro,  was  guided  by  the 

desire  to  please  Austria  and  by  the  hope  that  the  cession  of  that 
city  would  be  as  easy  for  Montenegro  as  for  the  London  con- 
ference. It  closed  its  eyes  on  the  inevitable  consequences  of  its 
polite  but  thoughtless  step.  Now  it  is  forced  to  pay  for  the  ill- 
considered  readiness  to  afford  pleasure  to  Austria 

"The  European  ambassadors  somehow  imagine  that  every 
decision  of  theirs  is  equivalent  to  an  immutable  law  of  nature. 
They  quite  forgot,  it  seems,  that  the  Balkan  War  had  begun  in 
spite  of  the  strictest  injunction  of  European  diplomacy.  Neither 
Turkey  nor  Montenegro  nor  Greece  paid  the  least  attention 
to  it.  And  each  time  diplomacy  reconciled  itself  to  its  defeat 
and  reversed  its  'unalterable'  decisions.  And  it  did  weU  in  re- 
versing them,  because  events  are  developing  according  to  their 
inner  laws,  not  by  written  orders.  In  the  question  of  Scutari 
diplomacy  does  not  want  to  admit  its  mistake  and  persists  in  it. 
As  a  result,  we  are  facing  the  danger  of  a  new,  and  this  time  ab- 
solutely senseless,  bloodshed 

"These  diplomatic  dilettanti  live  in  the  present,  and  do  not 
care  about  the  future.  By  their  injudicious  acts  they  have  put 
Europe  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Fortunately  no  irreparable 
errors  have  been  committed.  Europe  can  change  her  decision 
and  enforce  the  verdict,  not  against  Montenegro,  but  against 
Austria.  Montenegro  will  defend  herself  to  the  last  breath;  the 
verdict  against  her,  therefore,  means  war  and  the  danger  of  a 
general  conflict.  The  verdict  against  Austria,  on  the  contrary, 
will  lead  to  an  immediate  and  general  pacification.  If  three 
great  Powers  will  say  'enough!'  in  a  firm  tone,  the  Austrian 
filibusters  will  lay  down  their  arms.  For  they  count  not  on 
their  strength  but  on  the  faint-heartedness  of  others.  All,  even 
the  nations  of  Austria  herself,  are  tired  of  their  political 
impudence. 

"Reconsider  the  decision  about  Scutari  and  the  air  will  clear 
immediately." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WITHDRAWAL   AS  VIEWED 
IN   CHINA 

HE  DETERMINATION  of  America  to  withdraw  from 
the  proposed  sextuple  loan  to  China  has  caused  much 
perturbation  in  the  Flowery  Land,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  President  Wilson  is  credited  by  the  Anglo-Chinese 
l)ai)ers  with  justice  and  wisdom  in  declining  participation  in  a 
loan  to  China  which  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  country, 
bound  hand  and  foot  as  the  Chinese  Government  would  be  by 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  accommodation.  Yet  President 
Wilson  has  been  somewhat  taken  aback  that  now  the  sextuple 
loan  has  been  replaced  by  a  quintuple  loan,  which  the  Powers 
are  negotiating.  These  Powers  comprize  Germany,  France, 
England,  Japan,  and  Russia.  It  was  hoped  by  some  that 
American  bankers  would  have  clubbed  together  to  furnish  the 
funds  and  endorse  the  securities,  and  make  a  purely  American 
loan,  as  Mr.  Crisp  tried  to  make  it  an  English  loan.  But  there 
was  such  an  international  prejudice  against  "Morgan  monopo- 
lies" that  the  President's  hope  was  deferred  and  at  length  aban- 
doned. 

Yet  it  was  a  relief,  altho  it  was  also  a  surprize,  when  the 
United  States  withdrew  from  the  Eastern  money  league,  says 

The  Celestial  Empire  (Shanghai). 
"The  news  was  entirely  un- 
expected in  banking  circles,"  we 
are  told.  But  the  American 
people  were  entitled  to  say,  "we 
must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind," 
and  have  acted  quite  disinterest- 
edly. To  quote  further  from 
this  paper: 

"To  some  the  announcement 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  from  the  sex- 
tuple group — sextuple  no  longer 
— has  come  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  And  yet  to  those  con- 
versant with  public  feeling  in 
America  it  has  been  long  apparent 
that  what  has  happened  would 
happen  as  soon  as  President 
Wilson  was  safe  in  the  saddle.  Curiosity  mingled  with  anxiety 
is  for  the  moment  the  prevailing  state  of  mind  in  some  circles. 
There  may  be  ground  even  for  the.  latter,  tho  we  do  not 
share  it.  Exactly  what  will  happen  next  is,  doubtless,  an 
excellent  subject  for  surmise  or  intelligent  anticipation,  but 
that  any  American  should  regret  the  action  taken  is,  to  us, 
inexplicable." 

In  the  minds  of  all  high-thinking  statesmen,  we  are  assured, 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  China  were  "accursed."  England 
would  like  to  have  thrown  up  the  whole  business,  but  she  could 
not  because  of  her  entangling  alliances.  Yet  the  stipulations 
."touched  the  administrative  independence  of  China."  By 
these  stipulations,  remarks  the  Shanghai  paper: 

"The  [Chinese]  Government  is  tied  hand  and  foot  with  re- 
gard to  expenditure,  so  much  so  that  nothing  but  the  most 
urgent  need  of  money  could  have  induced  them  to  agree.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  suggestion  of  monopoly  about  some  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  agreement  which  can  not  fail  to  arouse  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  foreigners  of  whatever  nationality  they  may  be. 
Altogether  we  have  in  this  matter  a  very  thorny  proposition 
indeed." 

President  Taft,  we  are  told,  would  like  to  have  "cut  adrift 
from  the  accursed  thing,"  but  "it  would  be  so  much  easier  for 
his  successor  to  cut  adrift.  This  his  successor  has  done."  Eng- 
land would  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  but  of  the  parties  to  the 
loan  England  "was  aUied  with  one  [France]  and  friendly  with 
another  [Russia]."  The  article  concludes  with  a  grateful  eulogy 
of  President  Wilson. 


Dame  Europe — "  Who's  there?    What  y'  want? " 

China — "  I  want  to  borrow  some  money." 

D.  E. — '•  Money  !    At  a  time  like  this!    It  can't  be  any  one  but  a 


— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 
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THE   PERILOUS  BARBER  SHOP 


l'o^lIt<^:.   .1 


THE  COURAGE  of  the  man  who  fearlessly  outers  a 
barber  shop  and  seats  himself  in  the  chair  without 
blanching,  or  even  blenching,  is  not  generally  recognized. 
His  bravery  is  unsung.  Yet  the  perils  he  faces  are  many. 
Foreign  lands  know  little  of  them,  for  the  tonsorial  studios 
have  multiplied  in  America  far  beyond  anything  known  abroad, 
where  the  rich  man  is  generally  shaved  by  his  valet,  while  the 
poor  man  shaves  himself.  Barbers  here  complain  that  the 
enormous  sales  of  safety-razors  and  shaving-sticks  are  cutting 
into  their  business,  so 
it  may  be  that  America 
is  growing  more  like 
Europe  in  this  regard. 
Here  we  run  to  gilt- 
edged  "tonsorial  par- 
lors" or  even  "palaces," 
where  plate  glass  and 
marble  are  much  in  evi- 
dence and  the  objection- 
able features  are  notice- 
able only  through  the 
microscope.  Sanitary 
legislation  in  more  than 
one  State  has  much  to 
say  about  the  way  in 
V.  hieh  this  business  shall 
be  carried  on;  but  if  we 
are  to  believe  Dr.  F.  C. 
Walsh,  who  writes  in  The 
Technical  World  Maga- 
zine (Chicago,  ^lay), 
there  are  special  precau- 
tions "yet  to  be   taken 

and   much  general  watchfulness  to  be  exercised.     Writes   Dr. 
Walsh,  in  substance: 

"Legislation  and  the  smattering  of  knowledge  as  regards  the 
more  obvious  diseases  with  which  the  registered  barber  is  re- 
quired to  be  familiar,  were  supposed  to  safeguard  the  public 
against  the  former  common  dangers  of  the  barber  shop,  but 
recent  investigations  in  France  and  Germany  have  revealed 
dangers  not  suspected  before,  and  in  at  least  one  case  a  sanitary 
precaution  itself  has  been  shown  to  be  a  menace. 

"Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  small  stick  of  alum  which 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  shelf  just  beneath  the  large 
mirror  which  faces  the  customer  in  barber  shops  the  world  over. 
If  a  real  or  imaginary  pimple  be  slashed,  or  be  made  the  excuse 
for  an  apology  after  a  slash,  the  everj'-ready  alum-stick  is  at 
once  applied.  The  barber  is  proud  of  his  action,  thinking  that 
the  alum-stick  and  his  method  of  applNnng  it  are  both  essential 
to  the  proper  conducting  of  a  strictly  'sanitary'  shop. 

"Dr.  Remlinger,  in  the  Paris  investigation,  took  one  of  these 
sticks  from  a  certain  barber  shop  where  it  had  seen  service  for 
about  two  months,  a  comparatively  short  time.  By  way  of 
parenthesis  it  may  be  said  that  these  'sticks'  are  composed  of 
glycerin  and  alum,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  boric 
acid,  the  latter  being  added  with  the  avowed  purpose  and  con- 
firmed con\-iction  of  making  them  perfecth'  sanitary  and  anti- 
septic! There  is  an  ironical  stupiditj^  in  that  supposition.  Dr. 
Remlinger  hastened  with  his  specimen  'stick'  back  to  his  labora- 
tory. He  placed  it  in  a  carefully  measured  quantity-  of  sterilized 
water — water  free  from  all  germs — then  immersed  it  a  second 
time  in  another  water-bath  of  the  same  kind.  Next,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  any  possible  germs  which  might  be  contained  in  the  two 
separate  specimens  of  water  in  which  the  stick  had  been  im- 
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mcrsed.  Tli<>  results  were  so  surprizing  that  he  himself  was  a.s- 
tounded.  In  the  first  specimen  he  managed  to  count  approxi- 
mately no  less  than  sixty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
disease-producing  germs  of  various  kinds!  In  the  second 
specimen  which  he  examined,  and  where  few  if  any  bacteria 
would  b(>  suspected,  he  recorded  exactly  fifty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  germs! 

"These  results  were  a  surprize  to  everybody,  including  the 
medical  profession,  who  had  always  supposed  that  these  sticks 
were  not  only  harmless,  but  actually  as  safe  and  sanitary  as  any- 
thing could  be,  and  an  important  adjunct  to  any  shop  worthy 

the  name  of  'sanitary.' 
Yet.  in  spite'  of  the 
boric  acid  which  the 
stick  contained  to  make 
it  antiseptic,  it  fairly 
reeked  with  five  differ- 
ent species  of  producers 
of  'catching'  diseases. 

"Among  the  more 
numerous  and  impor- 
tant of  these  germs  were 
the  so-called  'staphylo- 
coccus' and  'strepto- 
coccus.' Both  of  these 
are  as  wicked  and  troub- 
lesome as  their  names 
are  long.  The  first  is 
always  present  in  such 
delightful  little  troubles 
as  boils,  pimples,  and 
abscesses;  Avhile  the  sec- 
ond is  the  cause  of  such 
serious  and  quite  often 
fatal  diseases  as  car- 
buncle and  erysipelas. 
It  is  small  wonder  that 
after  a  visit  to  the  bar- 
ber a  customer  so  often 
develops  some  one  of 
these  unpleasant  and  at  times  serious  contagious  diseases.  Yet 
hitherto,  or  at  least  until  this  discovery  by  Dr.  Remlinger,  no 
one  thought  of  blaming  the  barber,  or  thought  of  putting  two 
and  two  together  and  tracing  these  contagions  to  their  proper 
source.  For  none  of  these  diseases,  it  must  be  remembered, 
ever  develop  of  themselves;  they  are  always  'caught'  from 
something  or  some  one. 

"Dr.  Remlinger  examined  dozens  of  other  sticks  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  always  with  the  same  deplorable  results.  He 
even  turned  his  attention  to  the  leather  'strops'  used  for  sharpen- 
ing razors,  and  found  them  almost  as  bad  as  the  alum-sticks. 
But  not  content  with  what  he  had  learned,  he  pursued  his  war 
on  the  alum-stick  even  farther. 

"In  a  second  experiment  similar  to  the  series  already  men- 
tioned, he  found  on  the  surface  of  a  newly  purchased  stick  of 
alum  which  had  never  been  used,  not  only  the  five  varieties  of 
germs  just  referred  to,  but  also  large  numbers  of  the  deadly 
germs  which  are  positively  known  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  such 
serious  diseases  as  lockjaw,  tuberculosis,  and  the  formerly 
much-dreaded  diphtheria.  To  make  assurance  doublj-  sure, 
Dr.  Remlinger  filled  a  sj-ringe  with  the  originally  sterile  w^ater 
in  w'hich  he  had  immersed  the  innocent-looking  alum-stick,  and 
by  means  of  a  hollow  needle  injected  the  contents  of  the  sjTinge 
into  the  blood-stream  of  several  live  guinea-pigs.  None  of  them 
escaped  infection;  every  one  of  them  contracted  some  disease, 
including  tuberculosis  and  the  deadly  lockjaw." 

Another  danger,  usually  unsuspected,  must  be  guarded  against 
in  the  barber  shop,  if  we  are  to  trust  our  informant.  Baldness 
is  now  known  to  be  the  aftermath  of  a  really  serious  disease, 
commonly  transmitted  by  the  barber's  hair-brush  and  only  too 
often  the  forerunner  of  a  wide  range  of  skin  diseases,  including 
cancer.     We  read  of  the  ancestor: 
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••This  disease,  which  is  the  common  forc- 
runm*r  of  baldness,  of  man>  eases  of  skin- 
eaneer,  and  of  a  wide  range  of  most  annoyiiip 
or  st»riuus  skin  ulTtclions,,i.s  known  broadly 
as  "seborrhea,'  iiin\  manifests  its  presence 
under  the  jj^nise  of  what  is  eommoniy  known 
as  'tlaudruff.'  In. the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stanees  it  is  absolutely  a  barber-shop  disease, 
contracted  from  the  barber's  comb  and 
brushes  in  their  previous  employment  on 
some  one  already  afflicted  with  the  ailment. 
.  .  .  The  disease  is  the  result  of  an  infec- 
tion,— that  is,  it  is  caused  by  one  or  more 
species  of  germ.  Sometimes  the  disease  con- 
tines  its  ravajjes  wholly  to  the  s<ralp,  with  re- 
sultant dryness  of  the  same  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  then  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and 
eventual  baldness. 

"This  is  the  commoner  course  of  about 
one-half  of  all  cases.  The  main  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that  this  disease 
only  too  often  prepares  the  way  for  a  vast 
array  of  obnoxious  and  annoying  skin  dis- 
eases which  affect  otht>r  portions  of  the  body; 
while  the  disease  itself  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  spreads  to  various  parts  of  the  face, 
especially  to  the  bearded  portion;  and  down 
over  the  back  and  chest.  In  these  various 
regions  this  common  ancestor  of  many  ail- 
ments is  designated  as  one  form  of  eczema. 
Almost  any  other  skin  affection  may  follow- 
in  the  wake  of  this  piratical  pioneer.  The 
one  thing  not  to  lose  sight  of,  however,  is 
this:  these  various  mentioned  conditions 
start  in  the  scalp,  and  are  caused  by  the 
barber's  brush!  So  far  as  cancer  of  the  skin 
following  on  this  trouble  is  concerned,  no 
statistics  are  available;  but  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  they  run  pretty  close  to  8  per 
cent,  of  all  those  cases  in  which  the  disease 
produces  a  general  eczema  instead  of  only 
baldness. 

"The  key  to  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers 
of  the  barber  shop  lies  in  refusing  to  have 
applied  to  the  scalp  or  face  anything  which 
is  in  all  likelihood  infected.  A  few  shops 
furnish  a  fresh,  sterilized  brush  for  every 
hair-cut,  and  the  brushes  which  are  not 
washed  in  barber  shops  after  use  on  each 
individual  should  be  tabooed." 


THE  PASSING  SILKWORM 

THE  OLD  LADY  who  asked  sadly, 
when  petroleum  began  to  supersede 
whale  oil  as  an  illuminant,  "But 
what  will  the  poor  whales  do?"  might,  if 
she  is  still  with  us,  ask  a  similar  question, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  about  the  silk- 
worm. The  so-called  "artificial  silk "  is  now- 
coming  wddely  into  use.  Instead  of  letting 
the  worm  dissolve  cellulose  for  us  and  spin  it  out  into  gossa- 
mer, we  have  now  learned  to  do  our  own.  dissolving  and  spin- 
ning. When  any  imitation  or  substitute  is  in  the  experi- 
mental or  laboratorj^  stage,  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  it, 
but  when  it  begins  to  enter  the  market  we  lose  sight  of 
it.  "And  this  is  scarcely  odd,  because,"  as  the  author  of  "Aliee 
in  Wonderland"  remarks,  our  friends  the  merchants  do  not 
desire  to  call  our  attention  too  bruskly  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  field  of  substitution.  Now,  however.  The  Textile  World 
Record  (Boston,  May)  lets  the  eat  out  of  the  bag  in  .its  "English 
Notes."     Its  correspondent  says: 

"Silk  men  in  this  country  are  at  last  seriously  questioning  the 
lawfulness  of  the  appearance  of  the  word  silk  in  the  compound 
name  'artificial  silk.'  Artificial  the  article  certainlj^  is,  but  silk 
it  is  not — any  more  than  celluloid  is  marble.     Its  consumption  is 


NOT   AN   ACCIDENT. 

It  is  only  Chevillard  doing  aerial 
"stunts  "on  liis  80-horse-power  ma- 
cliine,  at  Hendon,  England. 


dearly  increasing  daily.  The  handsomest 
ties  for  men  are  all  artificial  this  season,  the 
small  -  ware  manufacturers  seem  to  have 
aband(jned  natural  silk  altogether  and  the 
tai)eslry  people  use  next  to  no  tussah  trara 
(silk  filling  or  woof).  Taffeta  linings  are  dead, 
rich  black  goods  can  hardly  be  given  away, 
and  the  whole  silk-weaving  trade?  is  sliding 
iicadlong  into  the  fancy-cotton  l>ranch.  The 
goods  imported  as  'silks'  from  the  Continent 
are  artificial  in  very  large  part,  and  alto- 
gether there  has  been  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  business  in  the  last  six 
years.  In  1907,  when  Courtaulds  were  crape 
inakers  and  users  of  natural  silk,  their  divi- 
dend had  sunk  to  three  percent.  Now  that 
they  are  the  principal  makers  of  viscose  silk 
yarn  thej'  pay  50  per  cent,  on  the  old  capital 
and  are  giving  their  shareholders  ten  new 
shares  in  exchange  for  one  old  one." 


LOOPING  THE  LOOP  IN 
THE  AIR 

To  AN  OBSERVER  looking  vertically 
upward  at  an  aeroplane,  the  ma- 
chine'often  seems  to  turn  directly 
over;  but  this  is  an  optical  illusion.  The 
first  man  to  turn  a  somersault  in  an  aero- 
planje,  and  live  to  tell  the  tale,  is  Capt.  II. 
R.  P.  Reynolds,  of  the  British  Royal  Fly- 
ing Corps.  The  late  Captain  Hamilton 
once  turned  upside  down  in  Central  America, 
but  his  machine  fell  at  once  to  the  ground 
and  only  the  low  altitude  at  which  he  was 
flying  saved  his  life.  Flight  (London)  prints 
the  following  account  of  Captain  Rey- 
nolds's adventure  from  his  own  lips,  the 
reason  for  giving  it  being  a  report  that 
Captain  Aubry,  of  the  French  Army,  re- 
cently did  precisely  the  same  thing  during 
a  flight  from  Reims  to  Longwy.  The  paper 
named  above  is  quoted  as  follows  in  Aero 
and  Hydro  (Chicago,  April  26).  Captain 
Rej'nolds  is  speaking: 

"I  started  from  Oxford  on  the  morning  of 
August  19,  1911,  and  flew  along  the  line  to- 
ward Cambridge,  where  I  encountered  a 
misty  atmosphere  and  thought  it  well  to  de- 
scend. I  came  down  close  to  Launton  sta- 
tion. That  evening,  soon  after  7  o'clock,  I 
started  again.  It  was  warm  and  fine,  but 
rather  suggestive  of  thunder;  the  air  was 
perfectly  still.  I  scarcely  had  occasion  to 
move  the  control  lever  at  all  until  I  got  to 
Bletchley,  where  it  began  to  get  rather 
bumpy.  At  first  I  thought  nothing  of  this; 
but  suddenly  it  got  much  worse,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
was  time  to  descend.  A  big  black  thunder-cloud  was  coming 
up  on  my  right  front;  it  did  not  look  reassuring,  and  there 
was  good  landing-ground  below.  At  this  time  I  was  fljing  about 
1,700  feet  altitude  by  my  aneroid,  which  had  been  set  at  Oxford 
in  the  morning.  I  begaa  to  glide,  but,  almost  directly  I  had 
switched  off,  the  tail  of  the  machine  was  suddenly  wrenched 
upward  as  if  it  had  been  hit  from  below,  and  I  saw  the  elevator 
go  down  perpendicularly  below  me.  I  was  not  strapped  in  and 
I  suppose  I  caught  hold  of  the  uprights  at  my  side,  for  the  next 
thing  I  reahzed  was  that  I  was  lying  in  a  heap  on  what  ordinarily 
is  the  under  surface  of  the  top  plane.  The  machine,  in  fact,  was 
upside  dowTi.  I  stood  up,  held  on,  and  waited.  The  machine 
just  floated  about,  ghding  from  side  to  side  like  a  piece  of  paper 
falling.  Then  it  overswung  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  went  down 
more  or  less  vertically,  sideways,  until  it  righted  itself  momen- 
tarily the  right  way  up. 

"Then  it   went   down  tail  first,   turned  over  upside  down 
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again,  and  restarted  the  old  floating,'  mo- 
tion. We  were  still  some  way  from  the 
ground,  and  took  what  seemed  like  a  Ion}? 
time  in  reaching  it.  1  looked  round  some- 
what hurriedly,  the  tail  was  still  there,  and 
I  could  see  nothing  wrong.  As  we  got  close 
to  the  groimd  the  machine  Avas  doing  long 
swings  from  side  to  side,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  try 
and  jump  clear  of  the  wreckage  before  tlu! 
crash.  In  the  last  swing  we  slid  down,  1 
think,  about  thirty  feet  and  hit  the  ground 
pretty  hard.  Fortunately  I  |hung  on  jJrac- 
tically  to  the  end,  and,  according  to  those 
who  were  looking  on,  I  did  not  jump  till 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Some- 
thing hit  me  on  the  head  and  scratched  it 
very  slightly,  but  what  it  was  I  did  not 
know,  for  I  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
get  away  from  the  machine  to  inquire  at 
that  time. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  out  to  it,  and 
found  one  of  the  rods  which  held  up  the 
left  extension  lying  between  the  engine  and 
the  right  wing  tip.  The  propeller  was  un- 
damaged, the  elevator  and  the  tail  were 
practically  unhurt,  while  the  undercarriage, 
being  uppermost,  was  untouched.  The  ma- 
chine on  which  this  happened  was  an  ordi- 
nary Bristol  biplane  with  a  50- horse-power 
Gnome. 

"I  was  told  that  just  before  I  smashed 
there  had  been  two  or  three  'whirlwinds' 
as  the  people  called  them,  in  Bletehley, 
and  that  one  of  these  had  stript  the 
leaves  off  a  tree.  Very  possibly  this  was 
my  friend." 

The  aerial  "stunts"  of  Chevillard  at  Hen- 
don,  England,  do  intentionallj^  very  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  Captain  Reynolds  did  by 
accident.  The  Aeroplane  (London)  says  of 
the  feats  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations: 

"The  sensation  of  the  last  few  weeks 
among  aviators  has  certainly  been  the  fly- 
ing of  M.  Chevillard  on  the  80-horse-power 
Hemy  Farmans  at  Hendon;  so  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  how  he  does  the  par- 
ticular trick  for  which  he  is  most  famous. 
The  performance  in  question  consists  in 
banking  the  machine  suddenly  to  the  left, 
standing  it  on  its  nose,  doing  a  spiral  dive 
for  anything  over  a  hundred  feet,  and  flat- 
tening out  between  50  and  100  feet  from 
the  ground,  just  when  everybody  has  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  is  going  to  hit 
the  earth  vertically.  .  .  .  According  to  M. 
Chevillard,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  throw 
the  control  lever  to  the  left,  thus  banking 
the  machine  upon  the  right,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  lever  forward  to  get  the 
nose  of  the  machine  down.  Immediately  the  machine  begins 
to  dive  he  brings  the  ailerons  back  level  by  centralizing  the 
levers,  gives  full  rudder  to  the  left  with  the  left  foot,  thus 
increasing  the  bank,  and  immediately  afterward,  or  almost  sim- 
ultaneously,- he  pulls  the  lever  back  as  far  as  it  will  go,  thus 
puHing  the  elevator  up.  The  effect  of  this  is  that,  owing  to 
the  steep  bank,  the  rudder  acts  as  an  elevator  and  keeps  the 
tail  up,  while  the  elevator  acts  as  a  rudder  and  keeps  the  ma- 
chine turning  in  a  small  circle,  so  throwing  it  out  against  the  air 
by  its  own  centrifugal  force.  At  the  moment  of  beginning  the 
maneuver  M.  Chevillard  switches  off,  apparently  with  the  idea  of 
removing  most  of  the  gyroscopic  force  of  the  engine,  and  so  ma- 
king the  machine  quicker  in  answering  its  controls.  As  soon  as  it 
starts  on  the  spiral  he  switches  on  again,  so  as  to  have  the  engine 
ready  to  steady  the  machine  in  flattening  out.  The  precise  mo- 
ment during  the  performance  at  which  the  different  maneuvers 
are  executed  can  .  .  .  only  be  learned  by  practise.  ...  I  think 
that  the  performance  would  be  impossible  on  any  machine  which 
had  not  a  very  large  tail  and  elevator  situated  on  a  level  with 


MERELY  A   "SPIRAL    DIVE." 
Chevillard  drops  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
with  dazzling  twists  and  turns,  and  re- 
covers just  in  time  to  escape  a  wreck. 


the  top  plane,  because  it  is  highly  probable 
that  in  the  ordinary  type  of  trai-tor  biplane, 
wlicn  the  machine  really  began  to  dive  at  a 
speed  of  about  120  miles  an  hour,  .  .  .  the 
stream  lines  from  the  fuselage  and  the 
deflection  of  air  by  the  up|)er  j)lane  would 
so  up.set  the  controls  that  they  would  refuse 
to  act. ' ' 


NEED  OF  MEDICAL  EDITORS 

SELF-RESPE(^TIXG  NEWSPAPERS 
"are  careful  to  have  their  financial  ar- 
ticles written  by  those  familiar  with 
financial  subjects;  for  technical  articles  in 
\arious  fields  of  activity  they  seek  experts. 
Why  not  the  same  care  in  medical  matters?" 
This  reasonable  query  is  propounded  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  AnHocialion.  This  writer  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  daily  press  as  an  educator  and 
a  disseminator  of  information.  The  public, 
he  says,  should  be  educated  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  in  all  the  essentials  of  public  and 
personal  h3'giene  and  sanitation.  It  is  also 
entitled  to  correct  information  about  medi- 
cal progress.  Newspapers  are  giving  more 
and  more  space  to  all  these  matters,  and 
they  doubtless  desire,  says  the  wTiter,  to 
print  correct  information,  but  their  attempts 
are  often  misinforming  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous. Here  are  some  examples,  which  even 
the  layman  can  appreciate,  tho  ihey  seem 
to  have  slipt  past  the  editorial  force  of 
some  of  our  best  papers: 

"The  Philadelphia  Ledger  in  describing 
the  Trendelenburg  position  says:  'The 
Trendelenburg  posture  consists  simply  of 
posterior  operations  by  means  of  a  specially 
contrived  operating-table,  that  in  cases  of  a 
particularly  delicate  character  have  been 
remarkably  successful.'  Another  leading 
daily  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  says: 
'  Dr.  ]M.  W.  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy  of  the 
brain.  He  became  ill  in  this  city  with  pul- 
monary peritonitis.'  The  Philadelphia  Press 
reports  that  'A  four-months-old  child  died 
of  Avhat  is  known  among  surgeons  as  fara- 
man  ovale.'  The  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Ga- 
zette in  speaking  of  what  it  calls  'ankers- 
teleal  nephortis'  declares  that  'this  disease 
makes  the  internal  conditions  worse  than 
Bright's    disease.'      The     Cleveland    Plain 

Dealer  says:     'The   V Pharmacy    has 

been  named  as  a  supply-station  for  anti- 
toxin. The  antitoxin  aWU  be  used  in 
cases  of  diphtheria,  to  prevent  blindness  in  newlj'  born  babies, 
for  throat  cultures,  and  in  the  examination  of  blood  in  typhoid 
and  malarial  cases.'  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  tells  of  a 
citizen  who,  'while  cranking  his  automobile,  sustained  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  CoUes  fracture  of  the  right  rib.'  The 
Boston  Record  saj's:  'The  bacillus  Welchi  is  the  gas  bacillus 
dwelling  in  the  international  track.'  The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  describes  the  death  of  a  man  from  'shock  and  lumbar 
pneumonia  following  six  gunshot  wounds.'  An  Erie  (Pa.) 
paper  records  the  opinion  of  three  surgeons  that  a  man  '  would 
always  be  a  sufferer  from  chromatic  epilepsy.'  .  .  ..Describing 
a  fatal  accident,  one  paper  says:  'The  shock  acted  on  the 
neuromastic  nerve  leading  from  the  lungs  and  stomach  to  the 
heart.'  A  Rontgen-ray  examination  of  a  man  who  thought 
he  had  two  hearts  showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  '  an  aneurism 
of  order  A.'     Another  suffered  from  'plumbago,'  and  a  third 

from  'schlerous  of  the  liver.' 

"The  question  has  also  its  serious  side,  as  in  the  instance  of 
sensational   newspaper   articles   concerning  cancer  and   tuber- 
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uulosis  curofl,  sumt*  of  whiub  at  least  suon  provo  to  he  the  rank(<st 
f  '  aid  their  exploitation  under  the  jjuise  of  (rreat  seientific 
!  us  the  most  |ml|ml>le  advertisinii  dodjjes.  Such  false, 
ineoinpiete,  or  preinalure  reports  ilclude  incurables  into  under- 
takintf  lonK  journeys,  ther»'hy  undj-r^oing  the  most  acute  and 
hopeless  suffering  and  wasting  fruitlessly  their  remaining  funds, 
only  to  experience  the  inost  cruel  disappointment." 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  these  observations  on  beri-beri, 
on  scurvy,  and  on  growth,  have  opened  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry' 
in  dietetics.  They  serve  to  show  that  some  modern  methods  of 
preserving  and  preparing  food  have  been  running  on  wrong 
lines,  that  we  hav»)  been  disturbing  the  balance  of  nature,  and 
that  we  must  hark  back  to  the  original  scent." 


DANGEROUS  MEDDLING  WITH   FOODS 

IF  YOUK  breakfast-food  does  not  agree  with  you,  possibly 
the  manufacturer  has  ignorantly  removed  all  the  activators 
from  it.  An  atitivator  is  a  substance  whose  presence  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  food  should  perform  its  work  of 
nourishment  properly.  Its  absence  may  cause  serious  trouble, 
and  at  least  one  serious  disease,  long  a  mystery,  is  now  believed 
to  originate  in  this  way.  No  one  has  seen  an  activator,  nor 
analyzed  it  chemicallj',  and  yet  it  is  now  practically  certain  that 
substances  of  this  kind  exist.  It  may  therefore  be  dangerous  to 
"prepare"  foods  in  any  way 
that  involves  the  removal  of 
part  of  their  natural  substance, 
for  this  missing  substance  may 
contain  the  activator,  without 
which  the  food  may  be  worse 
than  valueless.  Breakfast- 
foodsters  will  please  take  no- 
tice. To  quote  and  condense 
an  article  in  The  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  (London,  April  5): 

"During  the  last  five  or  six 
years  many  references  have 
been  made  to  observations  and 
researches  tending  to  show  that 
certain  common  articles  of  diet 
contain  minute  quantities  of 
substances  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  in  nutrition 
that  their  absence  may  prevent 
the  normal  growth  of  young 
animals,  or  lead  to  actual  dis- 
ease in  them  or  in  adults.  The 

facts  ascertained  as  to  the  etiology  of  beri-beri  first  put  physiolo- 
gists on  the  track.  Observations  showed  that  beri-beri  was  as- 
sociated with  a  diet  of  polished  rice,  that  is  to  say,  rice  from 
which  the  outer  covering  was  completely  removed.  Braddon 
added  the  significant  observation  that  the  disease  did  not  ensue 
if  the  rice  was  parboiled  before  polishing.  The  characteristic 
lesion  of  beri-beri  is  polyneuritis,  and  Eykman  showed  that  birds 
fed  on  polished  rice  developed  extensive  polyneuritis,  and 
further  that  this  condition  could  be  cured  by  giving  the  birds 
aqueous  extract  of  rice-polishings.  Later  it  was  shown  that  ex- 
clusive diets  of  various  pure  carbohydrates  induced  polyneuritis 
in  birds,  and  that  foodstuffs  other  than  unpolished  rice  could 
prevent  it,  but  that  their  preventive  properties  were  destroyed 
by  heating  to  120  degrees  Cent. 

"The  general  conclusion  is  that  there  is  removed  from  rice 
during  the  process  of  polishing  a  nitrogenous  substance  which  is 
essential  to  normal  metabolism,  especially  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  probably  a  pyrimidinQ  base,  but  it  exists  in  such  minute 
quantities  and  is  so  easily  destroyed  during  chemical  manipula- 
tions that  its  exact  nature  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
outbreaks  of  beri-beri  which  have  occurred  from  time  to  time 
among  the  crews  of  sailing-ships  on  long  voyages  have  been  an 
epidemiological  puzzle.  Their  investigation  in  the  light  of  the 
new  knowledge  as  to  tropical  beri-beri  seems  to  have  proved  that 
they  are  due  to  replacing  rye  bread  and  peas  in  the  crews' 
dietary  by  white  bread,  and  has  suggested  wider  generalizations. 

!'0f  even  greater  immediate  practical  importance  here  and 
now  are,  perhaps,  recent  investigations  showing  that  the  abstrac- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  substances  present  in  small  amounts 
in  normal  or  unmodified  foods  leads  to  a  failure  of  growth.  The 
composition  of  these  substances  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but 
whatever  their  nature  they  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  so 
stimulating  metabolism  as  to  cause  grow^th  at  the  normal  rate. 


THE  GREATER  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 
The  most  beautiful  species  of  this  bird  are  nearly  extinct. 


QUICK   TRICK  MATHEMATICS 

THE  LKAKXED  HORSES  of  Germany,  described  re- 
cently in  these  columns,  if  they  have  done  naught  else, 
seem  to  have  stimulated  the  human  mind.  The  horses, 
it  will  be  remembered,  give  the  answers  to  certain  arithmetical 
problems  with  unusual  rapidity,  so  that  those  who  explain  their 
performances  by  supposing  signals  from  their  master  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  animals  calculate  faster  than  any 
men  could  do,  except  mathematical  prodigies.  In  a  recent 
discussion  among  a  body  of  scientific  men  at  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Philosophical  Society,  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  it  was 

shown  that  in  the  ease  of  some 
of  the  problems  solved  by  the 
horses,  short  cuts  and  arith- 
metical tricks  might  shorten 
the  process  greatly.  Appar- 
ently it  was  the  opinion  that 
some  one  in  communication 
Avith  the  animals  used  such 
methods.  We  translate  from 
an  account  contributed  by 
Rene  Merle  to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  March  29),  as  follows: 

"The  discussion  was  an  ani- 
mated one,  some  affirming  the 
existence  of  a  secret  trick,  while 
others  were  prudently  doubt- 
ful. Among  the  iormer  was 
Mr.  Quinton,  who  found  in  the 
experiments  of  Krall  divers 
'impossibilities'  which  he  se- 
verely criticized.  He  had  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
horses  made  as  many  mistakes 
(about  40  per  cent.)  when  they  performed  a  very  simple 
addition  as  when  they  extracted  a  cubic,  fourth,  or  fifth 
root;  he  asked  why  the  horses  added,  multiplied,  and  ex- 
tracted roots,  while  they  neither  subtracted  nor  di\ided. 
Finally,  he  found  no  trace,  in  their  education,  of  lessons 
going  farther  than  144.  Wishing  to  explain  possible  trickery 
in  the  extraction  of  roots,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  a  very . 
simple  and  rapid  process  of  finding  the  cubic  or  fifth  roots  of 
perfect  powers,  and  he  astonished  the  Philosophical  Society  by 
announcing  that  he  would  undertake  to  give  in  a  few  seconds 
the  results  of  all  such  problems  that  might  be  presented  to  him. 
This  was  done,  and  it  was  shown  that  Quinton  was  able  to 
calculate  at  least  as  quickly  as  a  learned  horse.  The  latter 
answered  in  several  seconds  such  questions  as,  'Find  the 
square  root  of  15,376,  the  third  root  of  5,882,  and  the  fourth  root 
of  456,976';  and  Quinton  did  just  about  as  weU! 

"Quinton  refused  at  first  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  method, 
declaring  that  a  little  reflection  would  enable  any  mathematician 
to  discover  it.  Next  day  Le  Matin  announced  it,  as  com- 
municated by  the  author.  The  method  is  not  at  all  general, 
but  is  applicable  only  to  the  roots  of  perfect  powers;  it  does  not 
enable  one  to  know  whether  a  given  number  is  or  is  not  a  perfect 
power,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  certain  that  we  have  a  perfect 

power  before  applying  Mr.  Quinton's  simplified  method 

"For  fifth  roots,  Quinton  notes  that  the  unit  figure  of  the  root 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  power.  -^  32  =  2;  '^  213  =  3; 
^  59,049=9.  The  fifth  powers  of  the  nine  digits  thus  may  be 
extracted  rapidly  and  easily.  Beyond  this  a  little  more  memory 
is  necessary,  for  the  fifth  powers  of  the  digits  must  be  kept  in  the 
mind.  .  •  .  .  Thus  Quinton  solved  instantly  the  problem 
\^  229,345,007,  proposed  to  him  by  the  president  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society;  2,293  lies  between  1,024,  which  is  the  fifth  power 
of  four,  and  3, 125,  which  is  the  fifth  power  of  five.     The  figure  in 
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the  tens  place  is  thus  4 
and  that  in  the  units 
place  is  7;  so  47  is  the 
root. 

"For  cube-roots  the 
process  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  Quinton 
has  noted  that  the  cubes 
of  1,  4,  5,  G,  9,  all  end 
in  the  same  figures,  and 
that  those  of  2,  3,  7,  and 
8  end  in  8,  7,  3,  and  2, 
the  fipruros  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  10. 
The  cube-roots  of  cubes 
smaller  than  1,000  are 
thus  obtained  at  once. 
.  .  .  For  larger  cubes, 
running  up  to  a  million, 
we  must,  as  before, 
know  by  heart  the  cubes 
of  the  nine  digits.  .  .  . 

"This  is  the  whole 
mystery.  Mr.  Quinton 
is  able  to  extract  by  the 
same  process  many  oth- 
er roots,  7th,  9th,  11th, 
13th,  14th,  etc.  Is  this 
the  secret  of  the  Elber- 
feld  horses?  Quinton 
does  not  assert  this,  and 
notes  only  that  these 
rapid  processes  are  able 
to  abridge  calculation 
greatly,  so  that  if  some 
one  were  in  communi- 
cation with  the  horses, 
the  spectators  would 
be  astonished  at  their 
apparent  knowledge. 
The  process  is  hardly 
utilizable  ordinarily, 
and  we  describe  it  here 
only  as  a  curiosity.  It 
will  enable  those  famil- 
iar with  it  to  astonish  their  friends,  as  being  more  extraordinary 
than  Inandi  or  Diamandi;  more  rapid  even  that  a  learned 
horse.  The  only  thing  they  must  look  out  for  is  that  they 
shall  be  given  only  perfect  powers!" — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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MASSACRED  FOR  MILLINERY. 

Egrets  in  a  South  Carolina  cypress  forest.    They  are  almost  extinct  in  this  country. 


WORLD-WIDE  BIRD-SLAUGHTER 

WHILE  WE  LAMENT  the  disappearance  of  our  wild 
birds  here  in  the  United  States,  and  are  trying  to 
check  it  by  legislation,  the  same  ruthless  slaughter, 
ending  in  the  total  extermination  of  one  species  after  another, 
is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Trade,  backed  by  fashion, 
has  a  "pull,"  apparently,  that  cannot  be  withstood  by  laws, 
nor  appeals  to  pity,  nor  the  outcries  of  scientific  naturalists. 
So  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  continues  to  be  killed,  for 
after  a  feather-yielding  bird  has  been  exterminated  no  more 
feathers  of  this  kind  are  to  be  had.  The  feather-dealers,  like 
the  French  king,  however,  seem  to  be  content  that  the  deluge 
shall  arrive  after  they  have  enriched  themselves  sufficiently. 
A  wTiter  in  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris,  March  15),  abstracting 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Journal  Suisse  by  Mr.  De  la  Rive, 
an  expert  in  this  subject,  asks  whether  we  are  to  go  on  until 
everj'  bird  has  vanished,  or  whether  there  is  some  way  out. 
We  read: 

"To  state  the  problem  i§  not  to  solve  it,  but  we  may  point 
out  what  the  solution  ought  to  be.  The  bird  constitutes  part 
of  our  common  heritage  and  the  hour  has  come  to  seek  to  pre- 
serve it,  not  onlj'  in  Europe,  where  insectivorous  species  have 
long  been  protected  by  law,  but  throughout  the  world,  which  is 
seeing  one  marvel  after  another  disappear.  The  feather-dealers 
oppose   all    restrictions   and  declare  that  their  activity  plays 


little  part  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  winged  life  on 
the  globe.  The  bill  now 
pending  in  the  British 
Parliament,  looking  to- 
ward the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  cer- 
tain species  .  .  .  has 
provoked  li\ely  opposi- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  London  is 
the  market  for  the  raw 
feathers,  but  Paris  is 
whore  thej'  are  manu- 
factured; and  if  the  .sale 
is  supprest,  the  industry 
will  suffer.  The  argu- 
ment has  its  value,  but 
is  there  no  remedy? 

"The  feather  trade, 
quite  inactive  thirty 
years  ago,  has  recently 
taken  on  an  extraordi- 
nary' extension.  As  con- 
quering civihzation  has 
opened  new  regions  to 
European  exploitation, 
the  sale  and  exchange 
of  tropical  and  other 
species  have  become 
more  intense.  No  meas- 
ure of  control  has  stopt 
the  hunter  in  these  new 
lands,  and  he  has  had 
his  own  way. 

"The  United  States 
offer  an  example  of  what 
man's  destructive  pow- 
ers can  accomplish  when 
nothing  prevents.  The 
American  Ornithologi- 
cal Society  called  atten- 
tion, in  1885,  to  the 
necessity  of  effectively 
protecting  the  winged 
fauna  of  the  continent.  .  .  .  Ornithologists  have  told  of  the 
extermination  of  the  herons,  ibises,  spatulas,  and  pelicans  in 
Florida,  of  the  grebes  and  swans  of  Oregon,  and  of  the  sea- 
shore birds.  Legislation  has  finally  interfered;  but  there  are  no 
more  herons,  and    the  shore  birds  have  been  preserved  only 

by  creating  island  reserves 

"The  English  and  French  merchants  assure  us  that  in  Vene- 
zuela the  white  heron  is  rigorously  protected,  and  that  the 
feathers  shed  at  molting  time  are  collected  under  the  nests  by 
the  natives  to  be  exported  to  Europe.  Nevertheless  .  ,  .  in- 
vestigation shows  that  protective  measures  in  Venezuela  exist 
only  in  the  district  of  Apure,  and  that  feathers  are  not  gathered 
at  molting  time  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  are  then  so 
dirty  and  bedraggled  ('dead,'  as  it  is  called)  that  they  have 
practically  no  market  value." 

The  rarer  the  bird  the  more  it  is  sought,  and  the  less  its  chance 
of  escaping  extermination.  The  sad  story  of  the  New  Guinea 
bird  of  paradise  as  told  by  Walter  Goodfellow,  an  English  traveler, 
is  typical.  Several  species,  including  the  blue  paradise-bird, 
have  already  been  exterminated,  and  others  are  nearly  gone. 
The  pursuit  is  carried  on  systematically,  the  birds  being  swept 
from  one  section  after  another.  The  Dutch  Government's 
efforts  at  restrictive  legislation  have  failed,  owing  to  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  traders.  Exportation  of  these  birds  is  for- 
bidden in  British  possessions,  but  there  is  much  contraband 
trade.  The  same  is  true  in  the  French  and  German  colonies. 
."So  long  as  the  European  outlet  remains  open,"  says  the  writer, 
"thus  it  will  be."  A  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  De  la  Rive  is  to 
substitute  as  far  as  possible  the  feathers  of  domesticated  birds, 
such  as  the  pigeons,  for  the  wild  birds.  This  may  relieve  the 
trouble  somewhat,  but  there  can  be  no  tame  substitutes  for 
some  of  the  creatures  most  in  demand,  and  therefore  nearest  to 
extinction. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHY  ALL  SHOULD  ENJOY  POETRY 


FOR  TIIK  AVEUACJE  MAN,  as  well  as  for  the  dis- 
tiiitlivi'ly  poetif  type,  poi'try  has  its  function,  according 
to  Max  Eastniuii;  and  bocause  ho  believes  that  an  ixn- 
derstanding  of  this  fact  will  increase  the  sum  of  enjoyment  in 
the  world  he  devotes  a  book  to  it.  Recognizing  that  people  tend 
to  full  into  two  opposing  classes,  the  practical  and  the  poetical, 
Mr.  Eastman  keeps  also  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
us  represent  a  blending  of  these  two  types.  Practical  people, 
he  points  out,  are  intent  on  attaining  ends,  poetical  people  with 
receiving  impressions.  And  he  argues  that 
in  this  adventure  of  living  the  poetical  im- 
pulse, the  impulse  to  realize,  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  the  practical  impulse  to  achieve 
— despite  the  well-known  intolerance  of  the 
practical  person  for  poetrj'.  Throughout 
his  book  on  the  "Enjoyment  of  Poetry" 
runs  a  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  these  two  points  of  view.  He 
urges  the  practical  man  to  recognize  that 
the  poetic  is  "not  an  attribute  of  special, 
exotic,  or  disordered  tj'pes,  but  a  universal 
quality  of  our  nature,"  and  that  the  poetic 
impulse,  "the  impulse  to  realize,"  is  "as 
deep  and  arbitrary  and  unexplained  as  that 
'will  to  live'  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  explanations."  We  should  therefore 
strive  for  "a  more  equable  union  of  the 
practical  and  poetical  in  our  character." 
"It  is  only  the  childlike  and  the  poetic  who 
make  the  innumerable  intimate  acquaint- 
ances that  are  made." 

But  the  service  of  poetry  to  the  practical 
man  is  not  only  to  enhance  things  for  him 
and  add  a.  richness  to  his  experiences,  but 
to  vivify  ideas  by  clothing  them  with  color 
and  emotion: 


"And  thus  it  is  that  poetry,  altho  prim- 
itive, is  also  divine.  It  is  a  redeemer  of  the 
mind  from  the  serious  madness  of  abstrac- 
tion. ...  It  carries  science  and  knowledge 
continually  back  |into  the  specific  realities  out  of  which  they 
arose,  and  whose  illumination  is  their  culminating  function." 

Nor  does  Mr.  Eastman  ignore  poetry's  more  mystical  service, 
of  which  he  observes : 

"We  are  sometimes  led  by  her  most  fine  suggestions,  not  only 
into  the  presence  of  ideas,  but  into  the  presence  of  what  is  be- 
yond any  idea.  We  are  made  to  apprehend  the  being  of  things 
the  mind  can  not  contain.  In  trigonometry,  because  we  know 
the  relation  between  two  lines,  we  can  measure  the  one  which 
is  beyond  the  span  of  our  instruments,  and  we  nail  our  diagram 
to  the  stars;  and  in  poetry,  likewise,  when  we  have  experienced 
the  reference  of  a  present  image  to  absent  ones,  we  are  awake  to 
those  references  which  pass  beyond  our  minds,  and  we  catch 
them  on  their  way  to  the  images  that  are  eternallj^  absent.  There 
is  poetry  that  runs  along  the  verge  of  infinity.  Repeatedly  we 
span  the  universe  by  the  juxtaposition  of  words,  and  as  the 
architecture  of  these  successive  visions  is  piled  before  us,  we  are 
led  almost  to  expect  a  revelation  of  the  unseen.  This  power 
has  hung  the  veil  of  saeredness  upon  the  name  of  poetry — that 
with  these  written  syllables  it  can  so  bring  over  us  the  nearness 
of  infinite  and  universal  being." 

Returning  again  to  more  practical  considerations,  Mr.  East- 
man points  out  that  the  worship  of  "respectability"  and  the 


MAX  EASTMAN. 

"  This  is  the  priesthood  of  art — not 
to|bestow  upon  the  universe  a  new 
aspect,  but  upon  the  beholder  a  new 
enthusiasm." 


la(!k  of  leisure  are  two  serious  obstacles  to  the  enjojment  of 
poetry.  At  present,  he  says,  the  rich  have  the  leisure,  but  are 
handicapped  by  the  ideal  of  conformity,  of  respectability.  And 
the  poor  have  no  time  for  poetic  realization  of  their  lives.  If 
the  golden  age  of  poetry  is  before  us,  he  argues,  the  world  will 
first  have  to  undergo  certain  social  readjustments.     As  he  puts  it: 

"Realization  is  a  flower  of  leisure  and  does  not  blossom 
quickly.  It  is  a  flower  of  the  mood  of  leisure,  and  that  in  these 
days  is  the  possession  of  a  few.  Among  the  well-to-do  it  is  a 
traditional  possession  of  women  only,  and 
so  poetry  has  there  grown  to  appear  femi- 
nine. Among  the  poor  it  is  unattainable  to 
any  but  degenerates,  or  the  best  rebels,  and 
so  poetry  appears  not  to  belong  there  at  all, 
but  to  be  almost  an  exclusive  pleasure  of 
those  whom  we  call  cultivated.  Poetry  has 
grown  aristocratic.  It  looks  into  the  future 
for  its  golden  age,  the  age  when  it  will  again 
be  loved  by  many  kinds  of  people,  and  rise 
to  its  heights  upon  a  wide  foundation. 
They  who  cherish  hopes  of  poetry  will, 
therefore,  do  well  to  favor  in  their  day  every 
assault  of  labor  upon  the  monopoly  of  lei- 
sure by  a  few.  They  will  be  ready  for  a 
drastic  redistribution  of  the  idle  hours. 

"Even  a  more  heroic  change  they  will  have 
to  see,  if  poetry  is  to  prosper  in  those  hours. 
For  with  the  achievement  of  leisure  as  it 
is  to-day,  there  spreads  over  the  whole  na- 
ture of  man  that  baleful  constraint,  the  ideal 
of  respectability.  And  that  is  a  more  sure 
destroyer  of  poetry  than  even  necessity  or 
the  absorbing  ambition  that  is  genuine.  The 
privilege  of  maintaining  a  refined  insulation 
from  real  contacts  with  the  matter  of  life 
being  possible  only  to  the  wealthy,  it  becomes 
the  accepted  token  of  wealth,  and  a  stern 
requirement  to  those  whose  judgments  of 
merit  are  determined  by  a  pecuniary  stand- 
ard. They  wrap  themselves  in  fabrics  and 
fine  manners.  They  incase  themselves  in 
forms.  They  touch  nothing  to  the  quick. 
They  are  even  more  effectually  sundered 
from  the  poetry  of  experience  than  those 
considered  less  fortunate  who  are  occu- 
pied with  a  genuine  problem  of  self-pres- 
ervation. For  they,  when  they  do  discover  some  hour  of  con- 
templation, look  straight  into  the  face  of  the  world.  They  taste 
the  sorrows  at  least.  But  these  others  dwell  in  their  mansions 
of  great  aspect  as  in  the  tomb,  forbidden  by  their  ideal  the  real- 
ization even  of  the  tragedy  of  their  own  deadness." 

In  the  last  chapter,  which  discusses  the  "practical  value  of 
poetry,"  we  read: 

"The  poetry  of  books  prepares,  and  also  it  restores.  To  us 
the  world  grows  stale,  because  in  proportion  as  we  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  thing  we  are  estranged  from  it.  In  proportion  as  w;e 
win  the  daily  presence  of  our  friends,  we  lose  them.  We  come 
to  regard  life  as  a  dry  package  of  facts.  We  want  the  spirituous 
refreshment  of  another's  vision.  We  want  to  have  our  eyes 
reopened,  and  our  souls  made  naked  to  the  touch  of  being. 

"This  is  the  priesthood  of  art — not  to  bestow  upon  the  uni-. 
verse  a  new  aspect,  but  upon  the  beholder  a  new  enthusiasm. 
At  our  doors  every  morning  the  creation  is  sung.  The  day  is  a 
drama,  the  night  as  an  unfolding  destiny  within  whose  shadowy 
arena  impetuous  life  shall  still  contend  with  death.  A  world 
laughs  and  bleeds  for  us  all  the  time,  but  our  response  in  this 
meteoric  theater  we  suffer  to  be  drugged  with  business  and  de- 
corum. We  are  born  sleeping,  and  few  of  us  ever  awake,  unless 
it  be  upon  some  hideous  midnight  when  death  startles  us,  and 
we  learn  in  grief  alone  what  bit  of  Olympian  fire  our  humid 
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forms  enwrapped.  But  we  could  open  our  eyes  to  joy  also. 
The  poet  cries  'Awake!'  and  sings  the  song  of  the  morning. 
He  that  hath  eyes  let  him  see!  Even  now  all  around  us  the  trees 
have  arisen,  and  thoir  leaves  are  tongues  of  the  air  in  song— the 
earth  swings  on  in  drastic  revolution — and  we  laugh  and  love 
perpetually — and  the  winds  enlarge  our  goings  and  our  com- 
ings with  a  time 

"So  far  from  being  past,  or  on  the  wane,  this  wisdom  of  the 
soul  of  poetry  looks  for  the  first  time  joj'fuUy  into  the  future. 
Man  is  now  returning  to  his  rights  as  an  animal.  He  has  now 
learned  that  morals  is  not  meant  for  a  scourge  and  a  dry  medi- 
cine, and  that  joy  is  its  own  reason.  Existence  was  not  per- 
petrated in  malice  or  benevolence,  but  simply  is,  and  the  end  of 
our  thinking  is  that  here  we  are,  and  what  can  we  make  of 
it.  We  have  a  planet  to  act  upon,  a  sense  of  the  drama.  We 
will  not  squat  and  argue,  nor  balk,  and  try  to  justify  God,  but 
we  will  make  with  high  hearts  of  abandon  our  entrance  and  our 
exit  before  the  congregation  of  the  stars." 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  MUCH-DISPUTED  CLAIM  of  photography  to 
be  classed  as  an  art  will  doubtless  derive  a  fresh  impulse 
from  the  work  of  Baron  De  Meyer,  who  succeeds,  accor- 
ding to  a  writer  in  the  May  Craftsman,  in  proving  himself  a  crea- 
tive artist  despite  the  fact  that  his  medium  of  expression  is  the 
photographic  plate.  "One  is  imprest,"  we  read,  "by  the  quality 
of  'style'  that  pervades  all  his  work;  his  portraits  have  that  fam- 


"THE   BALLOON  MAN." 

The  two  examples  of  Baron  De  Meyer's  photography  on  this  page 
afford  an  interesting  contrast  to  his  well-known  portraits  of  fashion- 
able women.  At  the  same  time,  says  a  writer  in  Thr  Craflsman.  "  liis 
portraits  have  that  family  resemblance  wliich  characterizes  the  works 
of  a  good  painter,  and  shown  in  each  is  the  stamp  of  one  man's  work." 


ily  resemblance  which  characterizes  the  works  of  a  good  painter, 
and  shown  in  each  is  the  stamp  of  one  man's  work."  At  the 
same  time  "each  photograph  is  individual,  the  mood  and  manner 
of  treating  the  sitter  prove  the  keen  observation  of  an  artist." 
In  other  words,  Baron  De  ISIej-er  brings  to  his  work  both  the 
creative  ability  and  the  critical  instinct,  and  achieves  in  his 


pictures  "all  the  qualities  required  of  a  painter,  excepting  of 
course  color."     To  quote  further  from  the  Craflsman  articie: 

"FY'W  amateurs  realize  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  seek- 
ing to  express  through  this  purely  mcchanif-al  agency  the  quali- 
ties required  of  the  painter,  but  Baron  De  Meyer  has  given  in 
his  portraits  a  personal  and  artistic  utterance. 

■'To  express  beautifully  an  emotion  or  .sensation  is  the  chief 


"MK.S.  SMITH  OF  CHEL.SE.\." 

It  is  claimed  for  Baron  De  Meyer  that  he  achieves  in  his  photographs 
"  all  the  qualities  required  of  a  painter,  excepting  of  course  color."  and 
proves  '•  how  real  an  analogy  is  to  be  drawn  between  photography  and 
the  other  forms  of  '  black  and  white'  work." 


object  and  fundamental  aim  of  any  art,  and  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  what  was  once  mere  photography  opens  up  a  new  field 
of  experience  requiring  a  mastery  of  many  technical  difficulties. 
One  sees  in  Baron  De  Meyer's  portraits  how  real  an  analogy 
is  to  be  drawn  between  photography  and  the  other  forms  of 
'black  and  white'  work  which  art  lovers  have  ever  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  it  is  again  proved  that  the  artist  is  as  independ- 
ent and  as  unhampered  by  his  rigid  medium  as  if  he  wielded  the 
more  supple  pen  and  pencil.  One  feels  in  Baron  De  Meyer's  work 
great  ability,  keen  observation  of  life,  enhanced  by  a  charming 
sense  of  humor,  and  the  true  artisticalsenseof  just  and  vital  values. 
"The  draftsman  has  indeed  fewer  difficulties;  his  is  the  power 
to  suppress  or  eliminate  details  in  his  pictures  that  detract  or 
are  non-essential,  details  which  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
whole.  The  photographer,  because  of  his  medium,  has  not  the 
power  to  retouch  or  correct  his  picture.  His  choice  from  the 
first  must  be  sure  and  unerring,  and  yet  one's  first  impression 
from  these  photographs  is  that  they  might  be  reproductions  of 
a  master's  painting,  or  of  the  tone  etchings  of  such  a  great  artist 
as  Brangwyn.  Upon  deeper  observation  one  perceives  the 
clear-cut  value  of  lens  work." 

While  Baron  De  Meyer  is  famous  for  his  portraits  of  beautiful 
women,  "he  has  not  been  content  with  reproducing  a  galaxy 
of  the  fair  women  of  two  continents": 

"In  his  London  studio  he  has  worked  from  models  and  has 
thus  obtained  most  interesting  studies  which  have  allowed 
him  larger  scope  in  his  portrayal  of  types 

"In  these  selected  studies  of  many  types,  as  in  the  portraits 
of  beautiful  women.  Baron  De  Meyer  gives  us  a  valuable  record 
of  modern  society,  and  his  work  through  it  all  remains  critical, 
constructive,  and  creative." 
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MR.   MORGAN   AS   A  COLLECTOR 

TllK  "gTtattst  c'ollci'tor  of  iho  last  half  century — por- 
liaps,  imlet'd,  of  all  tiino."  This  is  the  tribute  of  the 
[x)iulou  Morning  Post  to  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  art  collec- 
tions, valued  at  $tR),0O(),0O0,  will,  it  is  now  believed,  eventually 
become  public  property.  The  terms  of  the  will,  just  made 
public,  do  not,  indeed,  definitely  bequeath  them  to  the  people. 
It  pleads  lack  of  time  and  energy  to  efifect  so  great  a  transfer. 
The  implied  obUgation,  however,  is  left  upon  the  son  and  prin- 
cipal heir,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  Mr.  Morgan's  exprest 
wishes  will  be  put  into  execution.  The  New  York  Sun  records 
the  prevalent  feeling  that  the  greater  part  of  the  art  collection 
will  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  "possibly  not  as  a  gift,  for 
the  present  at  least,  but  as  a  loan  with  conditions  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  treasures,  in  the  words  of  the 
Morgan  will,  'permanently  available  for  the  instruction  and 
pleasure  of  the  American  people.'"  Again,  the  man  who  wrote 
this  will,  remarks  The  Morning  Post,  "collected  in  a  fashion  un- 
known until  the  present  generation."  The  word  "collecting," 
it  continues,  "does  not,  perhaps,  correctly  express  Mr.  Morgan's 
enterprises;  'amassing'  would  probably  be  the  better  term." 
For  all  that,  the  belief  held  by  this  journal  contradicts  the 
oft-asserted  statement  that  Mr.  Morgan  delegated  all  his  collect- 
ing activities  to  trained  experts: 

"ITe  had  the  genuine  instinct  of  the  collector,  and  many  years 
before  he  began  to  buy  on  a  large  scale  he  used  to  frequent  more 
than  one  print-dealer's  shop  and  spend  hours  in  turning  over 
portfolios,  selecting  fine  mezzotint  and  other  engravings." 

Much  has  been  ^v^itten  about  the  Morgan  collection.  Their 
variety  and  riches  are  so  vast  that  no  brief  statement  can  give 
a  hint  of  their  compass.  The  summary  in  the  London  Times, 
where  Mr.  Morgan  is  treated  in  a  five-column  memoir,  gives  a 
valuable  survey: 

"Mr.  Morgan  began  to  buy  pictures  in  1884,  but  only  bought 
largely  after  1890.  From  that  time  till  about  1908  no  sooner 
had  the  report  of  his  purchase  of  one  fine  collection  died  away 
than  another  was  announced.  He  bought  readily  and  widely, 
but  only  such  things  as  were  supremely  fine,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  art.     For  these  he  built  a  palatial  home  in  New  York. 

"Mr.  Morgan's  first  great  enterprise  in  the  way  of  book-buying 
dates  from  about  1899,  in  which  year  he  purchased  en  bloc  the 
Toovey  library  of  early  EngUsh  printed  books,  the  magnificent 
Aldines  (529  in  number),  a  very  fine  series  of  bindings  by  the 
great  masters  of  the  French  school,  and,  above  all,  a  superb 
copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  in  the  original  calf,  with 
the  arms  of  Robert  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  this  purchase, 
as  indeed  in  all  his  bibliographical  purchases,  Mr.  Morgan  largely 
depended  on  the  advice  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan. 

"About  1900-1,  Mr.  Morgan  bought,  also  en  bloc,  the  libraries 
of  Theodore  Ir%vin,  of  Oswego,  A.  J.  Morgan,  George  B.  de 
Forest,  and  Marshall  C.  Lefferts,  all  especially  strong  in  various 
phases  of  Americana.  But  his  greatest  coup  of  all  was  the  pur- 
chase of  the  library  of  Mr.  Richard  Bennett,  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Bennett,  besides  buying  elsewhere,  had  purchased  William 
Morris's  library,  and,  after  making  his  selection  of  manuscripts 
and  books,  sent  the  residue  to  Sotheby's  in  1899.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  known,  Mr.  Bennett  suddenly  determined  to  part 
with  his  hbrary,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sotheby 
for  sale  by  private  treaty.  There  were  only  about  700  volumes, 
but 'every  one  Avas  of  the  highest  importance;  there  were,  for 
instance,  32  Caxtons,  and  in  tliis  respect  the  Bennett  collection 
ranked  the  fourth  largest  in  existence.  The  collection  was,  after 
very  little  delay,  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan  at  a  price  said  to  be 
about  £200,000.  Then  came  the  purchase  of  the  14  Caxtons 
in  the  Amherst  of  Hackney  hbrary  for  something  like  £25,000. 

"Mr.  Morgan's  greatest  single-book  purchase  was  the  Ash- 
burnham  'Evangeliarium,'  for  which  he  paid  £10,000;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  in  existence  of  early  goldsmiths' 
and  jewelers'  work.  The  only  fragment  in  existence  of  the 
manuscript  of  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  was  acquired  early  in 
1904  for  about  £5,000.  The  Hamilton  Palace  copy  of  the 
'Golden  Gospels'  of  Henry  VIIL,  a  manuscript  of  'Imperial 
magnificence,'  came  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  purchase  of  the  Irwin 


library;  and  he  also  obtained  the  acknowhfdged  masterpiece  of 
th(«  greatest  of  all  the  miniaturists,  (Jiulio  C'lovio.  His  more 
re<'ent  purchases  include  Itoth  the  vellum  and  the  paper  copies 
of  the  great  Mazarin  or  Gutenberg  Bible,  which  cost  £8,850  at 
the  Huth  sale,  and  several  of  the  Hoe  treasures  fell  to  him. 
Some  time  since  an  ingenious  statistician  reckoned — and  this 
was  before  the  Huth-Hoe  sales — that  out  of  10(J  books  which 
sold  at  auction  during  the  last  century  at  from  £5(XJ  to  £5,000 
each,  Mr.  Morgan  owns  16,  or  one-sixth  of  the  highest-jjriced 
books  of  the  last  hundntd  years.  A  long  account — the  first  of 
its  kind  to  appear — of  Mr.  Morgan's  library  and  its  treasures  was 
published  in  The  Times  of  December  4,  1908." 

Mr.  Morgan's  pictures  have  so  lately  been  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  these  pages  that  we  omit  the  remention  of  them  and 
go  on  to  indicate  some  of  his  accumulations  that  are  less  well 
known : 

"When  Mr.  Morgan  decided  to  remove  his  collections  f.-ora 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  ^luseum,  it  was  roughly  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  30  or  40  showcases  amounted  to 
three-quarters  of  a  million  steriing — £300,000  in  jewels,  £100,000 
each  in  porcelain  and  ivories,  not  to  mention  other  articles. 
Even  these  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  his  collection,  for  his 
gold  and  other  snuff-i)oxes  alone  represent  an  enormous  fortune. 
The  Morgan  jewels  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in 
The  Times  of  August  25,  1911;  while  his  equally  famous  and 
important  collection  of  watches  was  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
on  November  23  of  last  year. 

"Mr.  Morgan  purchased  at  a  high  price  the  Pfungst  collection 
of  fifteenth-century  bronzes,  and  is  said  to  have  paid  £60,000  for 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  goldsmiths'  and  silversmiths'  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century  which  was  formed  by  Consul  Guttman, 
director  of  the  Dresdner  Bank.  For  two  busts  by  Houdon  he  is 
reported  to  have  paid  £20,000,  and  £100,000  for  the  Van  Eyck 
series  of  tapestry  from  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  and  probably 
brought  from  Spain  to  Paris  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  Oppen- 
heim  collection  of  ivories,  w^ood  carvings,  Munich-stone,  Italian 
faience,  Byzantine  enamels,  terra-cotta  work,  and  so  forth;  the 
Marmheim  collection  of  majolica;  the  Marsden  Perry  collection 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  227  pieces,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  Georges  Hoentschel  collection  of  Gothic  and 
eighteenth-century  woodwork,  ormolu  decorations,  which  were 
affixt  to  furniture,  domestic  furniture,  and  ecclesiastical  work — 
said  to  have  filled  364  packing-cases  in  the  transshipment  to  New 
York;  the  John  Ward  collection  of  Greek  coins;  the  JMarpels  col- 
lection of  watches — these  are  all  now  part  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
accumulations.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  eighteenth- 
century  objects  in  the  Hoentschel  collection  were  presented  by 
Mr.  Morgan  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  Y'ork.  He 
had  also  a  vast  collection  of  fine  Oriental  porcelain;  and  quite 
recently  he  bought  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray's  very  important  gath- 
ering of  drawings  by  old  masters.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly  a 
department  of  the  art  of  the  past  of  which  he  had  not  acquired 
a  fine  and  thoroughly  representative  collection.  It  is  universally 
believed  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  his  treasures 
will  go  either  now  or  later  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York." 

The  above  recital  indicates  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  almost 
entirely  a  patron  of  the  art  of  the  past.  This  point  is  taken  and 
dwelt  upon  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  sees  him 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  such  figures,  for  example,  as  the 
Medici  of  Florence: 

"To  name  the  Medici  and  their  business  and  political  associ- 
ates is  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  greatest  artists  of  their  age. 
Mr.  Morgan's  name  will  evoke  no  such  memories  of  our  artists 
in  the  future.  He  outlived  two  artistic  revolutions,  marked  by 
the  success  of  the  Barbizon  school  and  that  of  the  Impressionists, 
but  his  taste  was  deeply  touched  by  neither.  He  eraploj^ed,  to 
be  sure,  the  best  architect  in  America  to  build  his  beautiful 
private  library,  but  it  never  occiu'red  to  him  to  summon  a  miu-al 
painter  of  highest  distinction  to  complete  the  work.  The  only 
portrait-painter  whom  he  consistently  and  enthusiastically  em- 
ployed is  an  artist  of  inferior  talent.  We  call  attention  to  these 
limitations  of  a  great  art  lover,  not  to  depreciate  his  taste,  but 
because  these  facts  mean  something  for  both  the  man  and  the 
art  of  our  modern  times. 

"It  must  be  admitted  immediately  that  modern  art,  sub- 
divided into  specialties,  maintained  largely  by  esoteric  cults,  an 
art  so  little  central  and  public,  could  not  have  appealed  to  so 
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potent,  public,  and  essentially  simple  a  character  as  was  Mr. 
Morgan's.  Such  an  art  must  have  reprt^sented  to  his  c'on.scious- 
ness  either  an  evasion  of  the  main  business  of  life,  or  a  disintegra- 
tion parallel  with  that  which  he  dreaded  in  society  at  large.  In 
short,  the  Medici  art  patrons  transported  to  our  age  would 
probably  have  liked  our  art  no  better  than  Mr.  Morgan  did, 
while  he,  in  their  times,  might  well  have  been  the  friend  and 
employer  of  a  generation  of  artists.  It  is  the  defect  of  our  art, 
and  the  loss  of  our  wealthy  conteinijoraries,  that  its  appeal  to 
those  who  robustly  do  the  world's  work  is  so  small." 

It  would  "be  to  affront  his  memory  to  claim  for  him  a  con- 
noisseurship  to  which  he  never  pretended  when  living,"  con- 
tinues this  journal.     Finally: 

"It  was  his  weakness  as  a  collector  that  he  did  not  readily 
seek  or  win  the  confidence  of  critics  and  other  amateurs,  but 
depended  too  much  on  dealers.  He  was  too  impatient  and  too 
rich  to  give  himself  the  luxury  of  buying  shrewdly,  and  the  great 
prices  which  he  willingly  paid  did  much  to  produce  the  present 
demoralization  of  the  art  market.  In  fact,  the  amateur  must 
regard  Mr.  Morgan's  artistic  career  with  something  of  awe  and 
misgiving,  not  unmixt  with  pity,  feeling  the  disproportion  be- 
tween his  tireless  activities  as  a  collector,  and  the  personal  solace 
which  he  got  from  his  royally  abundant  possessions.  Such 
refinements  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  need  not  trouble  the 
average  man.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  know  that  all  his  long 
life  Mr.  Morgan  earnestlj'  coveted  the  best  in  art,  that  through 
his  enterprise  tens  of  thousands  of  beautiful  objects  have  come 
from  Europe  to  America,  and  that  through  his  gifts  we  all  have 
the  possibility  of  an  illimitable  extension  of  our  esthetic  life." 


WAGNER'S 


"RHEINGOLD"   AN  ATTACK 
ON   PROPERTY 


MASSENET'S  GHOST— A  problem  for  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  seems  to  be  furnished  by  a  ghost  story 
coming  from  Paris.  Massenet,  it  appears,  attends  rehearsals 
of  his  opera  "Panurgi,"  about  to  be  produced,  and  is  seen  by 
nearlj'  all  the  people  connected  with  the  theater — stage-hands 
as  well  as  singers.  The  "tenors  and  basses  were  as  nervous 
as  schoolgirls"  at  first,  but  after  a  few  days  began  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  apparition,  and  worked  on  comfortably  with 
him.  This  account  furnished  by  the  barytone  Marcoux  is 
printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

"I  first  noticed  the  apparition  at  the  second  rehearsal.  It 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  at  the  right-hand  corner 
of  the  stage.  I  thought  it  was  a  hallucination,  but  try  as  I 
might  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  the  figure  which  I  could 
see  distinctly  clad  in  the  familiar  gray  frock  coat. 

"It  beat  time  with  its  hands  and  would  shake  its  head  with 
approval  or  disapproval.  I  said  nothing  for  fear  of  being 
ridiculed,  and  as  the  ghost  or  whatever  it  was  did  not  appear 
again  that  day  I  took  a  dose  to  steady  my  nerves. 

"Next  day  Mile.  Lucy  Arbell,  who  has  the  principal  role, 
clutched  my  arm  suddenlj^  during  a  duet  in  the  second  act  and 
whispered  in  a  terrified  voice,  'Look!     Look!' 

"There  in  the  same  place  stood  the  strange  figure  going 
through  the  motions  of  conducting  the  orchestra.  I  confess  our 
voices  sounded  quaky  as  we  continued  singing. 

"During  an  interval  several  stage-hands  approached  the 
stage-manager  and  told  him  they  had  seen  the  ghost  of  Mas- 
senet. At  ever}'  rehearsal  we  saw  the  apparition,  always  in  the 
same  spot,  but  not  always  in  the  same  act.  The  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  those  not  connected  with  the  theater  were 
unable  to  see  the  ghost. 

"Director  Isola  had  a  camera  pointed  at  the  stage  one  day, 
the  operator  standing  by  ready,  but  altho  he  snapt  at  the 
exact  moment  when  four  of  us  saw  the  figure  plainly,  the  nega- 
tive, when  developed,  showed  a  blank.  I  can  not  explain  it. 
I  could  have  doubted  my  own  eyes,  but  there  is  the  testimony  of 
the  others." 

The  director  of  the  theater  adds  this: 

"The  history  of  the  Gaiete  LjTique,  dating  back  centuries, 
contains  many  extraordinary  incidents,  including  ghosts.  Some 
old  employees  of  the  theater  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  theory 
that  the  theater  is  haunted  by  another  uncanny  visitor.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  no  theory  whatever,  but  at  one  time  I  feared  we 
would  be  unable  to  continue  the  rehearsals.  Everybody  was 
absorbed  in  the  extraordinary  phenomenon." 


THE  SOCIAI^DEMOCRATIC  DOCTRINE  of  "the 
vicious  fraudulency  of  private  property, "  according  to 
Prof.  Karl  Fuchs,  is  the  underlying  and  permeating  idea 
in  Richard  Wagner's  "Rheingold."  And  "never  was  a  sense- 
less and  dangerous  thought  made  plausible  to  the  public  with 
greater  pomp  of  presentation  than  by  this  thoroughly  and  end- 
lessly romantic  magic  opera,"  declares  this  German  interpreter 
of  his  great  fellow-c-ountryman.  This  view  of  the  "Rheingold" 
is  set  forth  by  Professor  Fuchs  in  Die  Damiger  Zeitung  and  dis- 
cust  at  some  length  in  Die  Allgemeine  M uaikzeilung.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  this  opera,  which  forms  the  prelude  to  the  tril- 
ogy, "Der  Ring  des  Xibelungen,"  all  the  disasters  trace  back 
to  the  fact  that  the  gnome  Albcric,  repulsed  b}'  the  three  maidens 
who  guarded  the  mysterious  treasure  of  the  Rhine-gold,  utters  a 
vow  to  renounce  love,  and  as  a  result  of  this  renunciation  is 
enabled  to  steal  the  gold  and  shape  it  into  a  ring  of  miraculous 
attributes.  Altho  this  ring  gives  almost  limitless  power  to  its 
possessor,  it  also  carries  with  it  a  curse  which  ultimately  threatens 
to  destroy  even  the  god  Wotan.     In  the  Musikzeitung  we  read: 

"What  else  could  be  symbolized  in  the  fact  that  the  curse  is 
fastened  on  the  individual  who  forges  into  a  solid  ring  the  liquid 
gold  scattered  in  the  green  stream  of  the  Rhine  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all,  and  that  only  the  loveless  man  is  capable  of  working 
this  transformation"'  The  forging  happens  through  robbery. 
.  .  .  Never  more  clearlj-  than  in  this  instance  can  the  dictum 
of  the  French  socialist,  Proudhon,  that  'Property  is  theft,'  be 
illustrated.  It  is  not  the  misuse  of  the  stamped  gold  or  money 
that  is  curst,  but  possession  as  such;  the  rich  man  is  bad  and 
loveless  possession  possesses  the  possessor  and  whoever  acquires 
it  must  sow  ruin  and  death  and  finally  harvest  them  himself. 

"The  loveless  man  is  the  image  of  the  detested  capitalist. 
To  make  this  impressive,  the  whole  magical  scheme  of  action 
and  all  the  wonderfully  devised  scenerj-  are  conjured  into  an  effect 
that  is  embellished  with  what  is  musically  interesting.  Finally, 
the  whole  thing,  in  consequence  of  the  contradictions  in  the  en- 
vironment of  the  participant,  and  particularly  in  the  character 
of  Wotan,  sinks  so  far  toward  the  mere  show-piece  with  music 
that  it  fortunately  forfeits  the  seductive  power  which  envelops 
the  childish  idea.  The  giants  in  the  piece  represent  the  work- 
man; the  problem  of  work  and  wages  is  solved  by  Wotan,  spe- 
cifically in  regard  to  himself,  with  the  principle  of  'Ordering 
and  not  Paying,'  with  the  mental  reservation  that  'The  Higher 
Right]  is  alwaj-s  on  the  Side  of  the  Higher  Nature'  .  ,  .  really 
of  the  higher  man,  higher  through  rank  or  genius  .  .  .  this  solu- 
tion being  a  kind  of  denial  of  claims  approved  by  civil  law,  a 
denial  that  the  social  democrat,  too,  would  deem  silly  since  it 
operates  against  the  workman. 

"It  is  in  this  manner  that  Wotan,  the  guardian  of  compacts, 
acts.  Not  yet  in  'Rheingold,'  but  later,  in  the  'Ring,'  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  imity,  he  reveals  himself  as  a  god  of  the 
clouds,  of  storm,  of  the  weather.  .  .  .  Has  any  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  compact  with  the  weather?  No  wonder, 
finally,  that  this  god  jthinks  and  does  so  little  in  consonance  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth  commandments.  Likewise  he  fails  to  show 
definite  respect  for  the  seventh,  for  what  compact  has  been 
violated  by  Hunding,  whom  he  beats  to  death?  To  signify 
anything  essentially  other  than  the  Ten  Commandments  can 
not  be  expected  from  the  compacts  whose  formulas  in  runes 
find  place  together  on  a  spear. 

"Without  this  crass  deviation  in  consequence  of  the  excess 
of  inner  contradictions,  the  sum  of  which  is  by  no  means  indi- 
cated bj'  those  already  mentioned  here,  the  complacent  auditor 
might  think  that  the  piece  had  not  contributed  materially  to 
the  growth  of  the  red  flag,  for  however  green  the  flood,  the 
Rhine,  may  appear,  there  it  is  red  and  signifies  that  'Everything 
belongs  to  Everybodj-.'  The  more  the  author  strove,  however, 
to  diminish  the  historical  aspect  of  the  plot,  the  more  intent 
he  was  as  prophet  to  make  impressive  the  group  of  ideas  which 
he  deemed  the  real  life  of  his  piece.  It  is  well  known,  too,  mark 
you,  that  this  same  Wagner,  at  a  certain  not  verj-  remote  time, 
when  certain  heads  were  hot  -nith  a  certain  keen  idea,  wTOte  a 
wholly  serious  letter  to  the  King  of  Saxony  demanding  that  the 
King  abolish  the  use  of  money  in  his  states!" 
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CHINESE  APPEAL  FOR  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS 


IX  RESPON'SK  to  an  oflk-ial  request  from  the  Chinese 
Cabinet,  special  prayers  for  the  new  Republic  were  offered 
on  April  27  in  Clu-istian  churches  throughout  China,  the 
United  States,  and  probably  all  Christian  nations.  This  un- 
precodenttKl  action  on  the  part  of  China's  new  Uovernment  is 
generally  interpreted  by  our  religious  press  as  at  once  a  vin- 
dication of  our  missionary  efforts  and  a  spur  to  fresh  activities. 
Typical  of  the  comment  in  many  quarters  is  the  remark  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Zion's  Advocate 
^Baptist):  "China  has  invited 
her  own  evangcHzation;  the 
missionary  enterprise  will 
henceforth  stand  on  a  very 
different  footing  in  that  old 
land."  "The  world  has  heard 
nothing  like  this  before,"  ex- 
claims the  Chicago  Advance 
(Congregational),  and  the 
Cleveland  Evangelical  Messen- 
ger (Evangelical)  hails  the 
incident  as  "prophetic  of  the 
coming  supremacy  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  rehgion 
in  China."  The  appeal,  as  tel- 
egraphed to  the  various  Chi- 
nese provinces  and  cabled  to 
the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  and  to  foreign 
mission  boards,  is  as  follows: 


"Prayer  is  requested  for  the 
National  Assembly  now  in  ses- 
sion, for  the  new  Government, 
for  the  President  who  is  to  be 
elected ;  for  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  recognized  by 
the  Powers;  that  peace  may 
reign  within  our  country;  that 
strong  and  virtuous  men  may 
be  elected  to  office,  and  that 
the  Government  may  be  es- 
tablished upon  a  strong  founda- 
tion. Upon  receipt  of  this  tel- 
egram you  are  requested  to 
notify  all  churches  in  your 
province  that  April  27th  has 
been  set  aside  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  the  nation.  Let  all 
take  part." 


nations  with  the  importance  of  recognizing  their  dependence 
upon  God,  and  their  need  of  looking  to  him  continually  for  his 
guidance  and  blessing."  Another  Philadelphia  paper.  The 
Calholic  Standard  and  Times,  also  sees  in  this  act  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  "a  very  good  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world."  And^ 
it  notes,  "How  different  this  attitude  of  the  newest  republic  from 
that  of  the  greatest  one  of  Europe — France!"  "The  motive 
of  China's  call  to  prayer  can  only  be  conjectured,"  says  the  New 

York  Christian  Advocate  (Meth- 
odist), but 


lilublraliMiis  by  txiuitesy  uf  "    Outdoor  World  and  RecrealK.n,"  JSuvv  York. 

GRANDMOTHER  OF  A  HUNDRED   CHILDREN. 

A  sturdy  native  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  not  yet  seventy,  one  of 
the  mountain  whites  whose  problem  is  treated  on  the  opposite  page. 


This  is  said  to  be  not  only  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history 

that  a  non-Christian  nation  has  called  for  the  prayers  of  Chris- 
tian peoples,  but  the  first  time  that  any  nation  about  to  adopt  a 
new  constitution  and  enter  on  a  new  order  of  life  has  asked  the 
praj-ers  of  other  nations  for  success.  And  it  is  little  more  than 
twelve  years  since  the  Boxer  uprisings  in  China  resulted  in  the 
martyrdom  of  135  missionaries  and  16,000  native  converts! 

Our  religious  papers  are  naturally  jubilant  over  this  recogni- 
tion from  so  unexpected  a  source  of  the  importance  of  Christian 
prayer.  "Not  only  wall  this  action  of  the  Chinese  Government 
impress  the  millions  of  its  own  subjects  with  the  importance  of 
Christianity,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Instructor  (United 
Presbyterian),  "but  it  should  impress  the  so-called  Christian 


"the  simple  fact  that  such  an 
appeal  has  been  made  is  tre- 
mendously significant,  indica- 
ting that  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian missions  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  mere  numbers  of 
converts.  It  will  give  strength 
to  the  Christian  movement  in 
Asia  and  to  the  operations  at 
the  home  base,  upon  which  for- 
eign missions  must  depend  for 
their  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion." 

The  New  York  Christian  Her- 
ald (Undenominational)  con- 
fesses that  "it  is  difficult  to  be 
moderate"  in  commenting  up- 
on this  event,  and  goes  on  to 
say: 


"Has  anything  more  spec- 
tacular and  stupendous  hap- 
pened in  the  modern  history 
of  Christianity?  It  reminds 
one  of  the  act  of  Constantine 
that  made  Christianity'  the  re- 
ligion of  the  great  Roman  Em- 
pire and  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
the  banner  of  its  imperial  le- 
gions, or  of  the  zeal  of  Charle- 
magne in  subjecting  pagan  na- 
tions to  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
Japan  recently  made  Christi- 
anity one  of  the  recognized  re- 
ligions of  the  Empire.  And 
now  China,  the  newest  and 
largest  republic,  which  during 
all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  has  been  thought  of  as  so 
deeply  and  firmly  heathen, 
sends  this  request  for  prayer, 
not  to  its  priests  of  Buddha 
nor  to  its  wise  men  of  Confuci- 
anism, but  to  the  faithful  mis- 
sionaries and  native  workers 
who  have  been  telling  there  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his 
love,  and  holding  up  to  view  the  life  and  character  of  him  who 
said,  'And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'" 

"It  commits  China  to  Christianity,"  exclaims  the  Boston 
Watchman  (Baptist),  which  comments  as  follows  on  certain 
outstanding  facts  in  the  ease: 

"The  prayer-edict  is  issued  by  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  thus  giving  it  the  highest  official  sanction.  It 
is  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  that  China  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  Christianity,  and  was  using  all  her  power  to  stamp  it  out  of  the 
Empire.  President  Yuan's  edict  easily  recalls  the  edict  of  the 
imperial  Government  issued  in  1900  calling  for  the  destruction 
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of  foreigners  and  making  it  a  erinie  to  harbor  them.  It  was 
claimed  by  many  at  that  time  that  the  edict  was  directed  not 
so  much  against  Christians  as  such,  as  it  was  against  the  scheme 
of  the  European  Powers  to  get  possession  of  their  tiTritory. 
The  aggressions  of  England,  (Jermany,  Russia,  and  France  may 
well  have  arouserl  Chinese  opposition  not  only  to  these  coun- 
tries but  to  their  religion. 

"Whq,tever  influences  have  caused  the  reaction  in  favor 
of  Christianity,  and  evidently  there  must  have  been  strong  and 
well-nigh  irresistible  influences,  it  may  safely  be  believed  that  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  in  its  diplomaey,  approving  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  as  against  the  European  carving  process, 
and  also  in  returning  the  portion  of  the  money  allotted  to  the 
United  States  as  its  share  of  the  cost  in  subduing  the  Boxer  re- 
bellion, was  among  the  most  powerful  factors.  It  shows  in  a 
large  way  that  justice  and  honesty  are  always  the  safest  factors 
in  international  policy." 

"But  probablj'  the  strongest  human  influence  of  all,"  adds 
the  same  paper,  "has  been  e.xerted  tlirougii  the  missionaries 
whose  hard  and  faithful  work  has  borne  fruit  not  only  among 
the  people,  but  in  the  palace  itself."  The  Boston  Congrega- 
iionalisl  (Congregational)  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  "in  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  the  chief  city  of  which  is 
Canton,  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Government  officials  are 
Christians,  and  in  the  new  National  Assembly  there  is  also  a 
good  proportion  of  Christians." 

We  learn  from  the  news  dispatches  that  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  America,  China's  appeal  was  heard  and 
answered.  Conimenting  upon  this  unique  day  of  prayer,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bryan  said  to  a  newspaper  correspondent: 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  Christianity.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  has  exerted,  largely  through  its  missionaries,  an 
increasing  influence  on  the  thought  of  China.  The  President 
has  recognized  this  in  his  efforts  to  secure  Mr.  John  R.  Mott 
as  the  first  Minister  from  this  country  to  the  new  Republic,  Mr. 
Mott  being  a  conspicuous  layman  and  known  for  his  identi- 
fication with  all  forms  of  religious  activity." 

In  fact,  the  incident  seems  to  hold  scarcely  less  interest  for 
the  lay  press  than  for  the  religious  papers.  "Praj'ing  for  China 
is  a  proof  that  the  American  people  have  the  sort  of  sentiment 
for  the  Chinese  people  upon  which  enduring  friendship  may 
be  founded,  and  out  of  which  the  new  dispensation  of  peace  over 
all  the  world  may  gradually  be  evolved,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  And  The  Tribune  points  oiit  that  whether  China's 
request  indicates  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianitj^  or  merely 
the  use  of  that  religion  for  political  purposes,  it  is  in  either  case 
a  reminder  that  the  world  has  henceforth  to  reckon  w'ith  "a 
Europeanized  and  Americanized  China." 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITES 

IN  THE  FOREFRONT  of  all  "rural  problems,"  declares 
tiie  editor  of  the  Berea  Quarterly,  i.s  the  task  of  bringing  the 
In'st  educational  guidance  to  the  isolated  people  of  the 
mountains  of  Kejitucky,  Tennessee,  the  Virginias,  and  the 
Carolinas.  And  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  represents,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  "the  best  thus  far  attempted 
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for  the  education  of  these  hemmed-in  millions  of  sturdy  Amer- 
icans." In  the  current  number  of  The  Quarterly,  Mr.  John  F. 
Smith,  of  the  Berea  Normal  Department,  who  recently  made  a 
survey  in  the  mountain  countrj'  for  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  notes  that  there  are  active  thinkers  there  who  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  better  conditions.  They  want  "to  see 
religion  become  a  real,  active,  character-building  principle, 
instead  of  an  excited  state  of  mind  or  a  mere  belief  in  a  creed," 
to  "arouse  a  sentiment  that  would  build  bridges  wdiere  ferry-boats 
are  used  now,"  to  "have  roads  built  over  which  a  single  team 
might  draw  a  heavy  load  at  all  seasons,"  to  have  "better  churches 
and  better  schools."  But  in  the  mountains,  "as  in  perhaps  most 
rural  districts,  the  active  thinkers  are  in  the  minority."  So, 
declares  Mr.  Smith,  "the  practical  way  to  better  conditions  in 
the  mountains  is  to  reinforce  these  active  few."  And  he  goes  on 
to  show  how  necessary  these  reinforcements  are  and  how^  Berea 
is  furnishing  them: 


A   FAMILY   OF    KEXTLCKY    MOU  N  lAlNKEUS. 


"Take  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  build  the 
homes  of  to-morrow,  put  them  in  an  institution 
where  their  horizon  will  be  broadened,  where  they 
may  catch  a  vision  of  better  roads  for  their  county, 
better  farms  and  better  methods  of  farming,  better 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  better 
schools  and  churches  and  happier  days  for  their 
people. 

"The  active  few  want  to  help  their  county,  but 
they  can  not  be  patriotic  for  the  many  who  are  not 
patriotic.  Many  a  man  is  quite  willing  to  have  a 
bridge  built  across  a  stream  near  his  farm,  but  he 
complains  if  he  is  asked  to  help  build  one  in 
another  part  of  the  county. 

"Often  the  criminally  harmful  influence  of  a 
few  people  who  live  on  the  frazzled  edges  of  the 
community,  degenerates  born  of  long  intermar- 
riage, mental  atrophy,  overindulgence  of  appetites 
and  passions,  'vote  sellers'  and  others,  occasion 
ceaseless  anxiety  to  the  better  classes  who  must 
make  an  honest  living  and  lead  respectable  lives 
in  spite  of  their  less  exemplary  neighbors. 

"Then  there  are  the  fatalists  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  evil  will  come,  that  the 
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lifuris  di'  -.oii>»«  iiu'n  art'  iiii\  ifably  bad,  and  they  rather  avoid 
doing  i»uli<-..  duty  in  thu  in'iKld»i>rho()d  while  winning  bread  lor 
their  ehildn-n.  They  do  havi-  to  win  hnad;  they  don't  have 
to  piiard  tli»«  morals  of  the  pfopie  and  the  ballot  boxes.  There- 
ftire  they  ralhtr  pret>r  to  do  what  must  be  done  and  are 
often  slow  to  assume  resptjusibilities  that  nuiy  mean  tlu^  ex- 
penditure of  both  tin\e  and  money  and  involve  them  in  'dilii- 
eulties'  with  their  neighbors. 

••In  many  cases  the  presenee  of  Rerea's  'Extension' outfit  for 
two  or  three  nights  in  a  remote  valley  will  turn  the  scale  between 
the  better  and  the  worse  elements  by  waking  up  those  who  have 
been  indifferent. 

'•The  mountaineers  do  not  need  some  one  to  build  churches 
and  give  them;  they  do  not  need  to  have  money  turned  into  their 
county  coffers  from  some  external  source;  but  they  do  need  to 
have  some  forces  at  work  that  will  take  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  people  who  live  on  the  frazzled  edge,  wielding  an  in- 
fluence that  is  retarding  and  often  criminal,  and  give  them  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view — make  them  over  into  cooperative  allies 
instead  of  hostile  enemies.  Such  boys  and  girls,  as  they  return 
from  a  brief  residence  at  a  school  like  Berea,  will  exert  an  in- 
fluence that  will  enter  quietly  into  the  lives  of  these  honest,  com- 
mon folk  who  walk  the  middle  ground  and  give  them  a  wider 
horizon,  rai.se  their  thoughts  above  the  dead  level  of  community 
thinking,  develop  in  them  the  power  of  initiative. 

"In  response  to  our  invitation  children  of  the  rudest  families 
came  over  unbridged  streams  and  long  distances,  and  if  we  can 
take  care  of  them  now  they  will  reenforce  every  good  cause 
in  our  land  in  the  next  generation." 


IS  ITOLAND  IN  AMERICA? 

THE  TRAGIC  LOT  of  the  Jews  in  having  no  homeland 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  once  more  brought  to 
mind  startlingly  by  Israel  Zangwill  in  a  speech  lately 
delivered  before  the  London  Union  of  Jewish  Literary  Societies 
and  published  in  part  in  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York). 
According  to  Mr.  Zangwill,  only  the  gipsies  share  with  the  Jews 
the  quality  of  homelessness.  The  conquered  red  Indians  have 
their  reservations;  and  the  Eskimos  live  their  own  life  in 
their  own  land.  But  while  the  gipsies  are  nomads  by  choice, 
and  wilfully  remain  outside  civilization,  the  Jews  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  some  civilization,  "however  different  it  be  from  their 
own,  how-ever  destructive  to  their  own."  Itoism,  or  Territorial- 
ism,  as  practical  politics  is  the  stated  subject  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
discourse  and  he  offers  this  definition: 

"Itoism,  or  Territorialism,  is  the  conception  of  a  Jewish  terri- 
tory in  which  this  abnormal  condition  of  being  in  the  minority 
would  be  replaced  by  the  normal  condition  of  being  in  the 
majority.  The  majority,  mark  you,  not  the  totality.  No 
nation  is  made  of  one  race,  and  the  idea  that  Itoism  aims  at  the 
creation  of  a  glorified  Ghetto  is  a  caricature.  .  .  .  Itoism  is  an 
abstract  conception.  It  does  not  specify  the  particular  country. 
It  says  .  .  .  give  rhe  a  place  where  I  may  stand,  and  I  will  make 
myself  again  a  people.  Unlike  Zionism,  it  does  not  believe  that 
this  renaissance  is  possible  only  in  Palestine." 

But  the  limitations  of  the  territorial  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world,  Mr.  Zangwill  shows  to 
be  almost  if  not  quite  definitely  prohibitive.  More  striking 
still  is  his  statement  that  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for 
Itoland,  now  that  the  bogy  of  a  closed  America  has  been  banished ; 
and  he  thus  declares  himself  on  the  room  and  the  reasons  for 
the  Jews  in  the  United  States: 

"We  hear  a  great  outcry  about  the  rejection  of  Jews  at  the 
ports  of  America:  well,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  For  the  year 
ending  June,  1912,  80,595  Jews  were  admitted  and  1,064  rejected, 
or  about  IM  per  cent.  But  against  31,566  Greeks  admitted, 
1,396  were  rejected,  i.e.,  the  percentage  of  Greeks  rejected  is 
about  3H  times  that  of  the  Jews.  The  Irish,  wdth  33,922.  ad- 
missions to  576  rejections,  or  nearly  1  %  per  cent.,  are  treated 
considerably  worse  than  the  Jews,  despite  the  immense  Irish 
influence  in  the  United  States.  As  for  the  English,  they  are 
almost  twice  as  badly  off  as  the  Jews,  with  1,117  rejections  out 
of  only  49,689  admissions. 


"No,  America  will  not  close  her  ports  to  the  Jews,  because  a 
(continent  can  not  behave  like  a  country — twpecially  an  empty 
continent.  Seventy  times  th«*  size  of  (Jreat  Britain,  the  United 
Slates  has  only  double  her  population.  One  .Slate  (Nevada),  aa 
large  as  Britain,  has  only  the  population  of  lirighton.  Without 
emigrants  the  emptier  States  can  not  jMjssibly  develop  at  the 
rale  they  desire,  and  if  they  shut  out  emigration  a  great  cry  for 
labor  would  soon  go  up  to  heaven  and  Washington. 

"Now  they  could  not  possibly  shut  out  the  Jew  without 
shutting  out  all  the  oth«)r  white  raf;es.  The  two  million  votes  of 
the  Jews  already  in  possession  would  be  solid  against  an  injustice 
like  that.  Nor  is  there  any  proljable  htera<iy  or  health  test  that 
myriads  of  Jews  could  not  overleap.  Moreover,  if  emigration 
were  shut  out,  a  fatal  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  shipping  in- 
terests. Without  steerage  passengers  to  America,  the  bulk  of 
the  steamers  could  not  afford  to  run,  the  first-class  passengers 
would  have  to  pay  far  higher  rates,  and  e\'en  the  millionaires 
would  be  seriously  discommoded  by  the  infrequency  of  steamers. 
Despite  the  most  democratic  of  Presidents,  the  shipping  interests 
will  have  their  influence  in  Congress.  In  short,  America  will 
remain  open  to  the  Jew  because  it  pays  all  around.  You  have- 
no  need  to  rely  on  the  Christian  kindness  of  America,  nor  on  the 
statue  of  Liberty  that  dominates  New  York  harbor  and  welcomes 
the  weary  refugee.  These  count  for  something.  But  there  is  a 
solider  basis — the  almighty  dollar.  In  the  wise  words  of 
Andrew  Carnegie:  '  It  would  pay  us  to  give  a  premium  for  every 
able-bodied  man  and  woman  of  good  character  that  could  be 
induced  to  come  here.'" 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  turn  the  JeAvish  immigration  away 
from  New  York  to  the  Southwest,  but  it  has  not  been  very 
successful : 

"It  is  precisely  because  I  soon  discovered  that  Itoland  could 
not  be  an  immediate  practical  refuge,  if  only  because  of  the  years- 
necessary  to  find  it,  that  the  I  to,  while  making  the  quest  of  such 
a  land  its  central  line  of  activity,  established  also  a  branch  line 
to  America  in  the  shape  of  the  Galveston  work.  This,  too,  had 
behind  it  the  fear  that  America,  provoked  by  the  congestion  of 
Jews  in  New  York  and  the  Eastern  cities,  close  her  ports  to  them, 
and  it  was  thought  that  if  the  flow  could  be  diverted  inland,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  arguments  of  the  restrictionists  would  be 
silenced.  But  quite  apart  from  its  dubious  tactical  reasons,  it 
was  a  good  move  economically.  In  the  small  rising  towns  of  the 
West,  life  was  healthier  and  labor  better  paid  than  in  the  slums 
of  the  East,  and  a  new  and  vast  region  was  thus  opened  up  for 
Jewish  emigration.  The  modus  operandi  consisted  mainly  in 
teaching  the  Russian  Jew  that  Galveston  was  the  best  port  of 
entry,  and  from  Galveston  distributing  him  scientifically  ta 
towns  where  work  could  be  found  for  him.  Now,  not  only  is  this 
branch  line  infinitely  more  important  as  immediate  practical 
pohtics  than  the  central  line — not  only  will  it  become  increasingly 
important  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal — -but  it  carries 
within  itself  a  secondary  solution  in  the  event  of  the  primary 
proving  impossible. 

"For  America  has  ample  room  for  all  the  six  miUions  of  the 
Pale;  any  one  of  her  fifty  States  could  absorb  them.  And  next 
to  being  in  a  countrj^  of  their  own,  there  could  be  no  better  fate 
for  them  than  to  be  together  in  a  land  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, of  whose  constitution  Christianity  forms  no  part,  and  where 
their  collective  votes  would  practically  guarantee  them  against 
future  persecution.  The  drawback  to  this  solution  is  that  the 
masses  could  not  afford  to  emigrate  from  Russia,  and  it  is  for- 
bidden to  pay  their  fares.  But  this  very  Galveston  work,  with 
the  experience  it  gave  me  of  the  emigrants  who  must  be  the 
material  of  Itoland,  made  it  clear  to  me  why  Itoland  will 
not  attract  any  large  number  of  Jews  while  America  remains 
open. 

"For  despite  the  better  labor  conditions  in  the  great  West,  and 
altho  a  spontaneous  movement  Westward  has  now  set  in  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  as  well  as  from  Russia,  New  York  remains 
the  giant  magnet  of  the  race.  It  is  not  merely  because  of  its 
synagogs.  Kosher  restaurants,  Yiddish  journals,  and  theaters, 
but  because  kinsman  goes  to  kinsman  and  the  million  Jews 
already  there  radiate  out  lines  of  communication  all  over  Russia. 
Only  those  without  relatives  or  townsmen  in  New  York,  or  those 
who  have  already  failed  in  New  York,  will  turn  to  the  West.  And 
I  am  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Itoland,  which  I  had 
imagined  would  have  all  the  Russian  Pale  to  draw  upon,  will  in 
reality  appeal  onlj''  to  that  very  limited  class  wliich  is  Avithout 
relatives  or  kinsmen  in  New  York,  to  which  should  even  be  added 
Canada  or  the  Argentine.  The  migration  of  the  Jew  follows,  in 
short,  what  may  be  called  the  family  line." 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  WIRE  WHEEL 

A  CURRENT  topic  in  many  motor 
publications  is  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  wire  whet-l.  S(>vcral  i)n)min<'nt 
manufacturers  have  already  adopted  this 
wheel,  either  as  a  standard  wheel  or  as  an 
optional  one.  The  Horseless  Age  looks  for 
an  extension  of  its  use  in  tiio  near  future  to 
many  other  cars.  It  is  curious  that  the 
wire  wheel  should  have  been  used  in  the 
early  daj's  of  the  motor-car  and  then 
practically  eliminated,  only  to  be  once 
more  employed  now,  with  a  prospect  of 
becoming  a  permanent  type  of  wheel.  It  is 
explained  in  The  Automobile  that  the  con- 
structional methods  employed  for  this 
wheel  many  years  ago  "were  not  along 
lines  that  were  adapted  to  the  peculiar  road 
conditions  required  by  motor-cars."  The 
superiority  under  such  conditions  of  the 
wooden  artillery  wheel 
forced  out  of  use  the  wheel 
with  wire  spokes.  In  re- 
cent years,  however, 
marked  changes  have  been 
made  in  construction. 
What  is  known  as  the 
"triple  spoke"  type  of 
wheel  has  contributed 
most  to  the  success  of  the 
present  revival.  A  writer 
in  The  AulomobileexiAsiins- 
in  an  article  with  dia- 
grams, here  reproduced, 
what  this  change  in  con- 
struction has  effected: 

"The  vertical  section, 
rig.  1,  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  spokes  usually  fol- 
lowed. It  will  be  noticed  Fiom'.M 
that  the  outside  set  of 
spokes  A  is  considerably 
dished,  while  the  inner  set  C  lies  practically 
in  a  vertical  plane.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this  disposition  of  the  spokes.  First,  the 
plane  of  tread  is  brought  well  over  the  inner 
end  of  the  hub,  thus  keeping  the  wheel  track 
small,  and  in  the  case  of  the  front  wheels 


preventing  the  danger- 
ous strains  that  would 
follow  on  a  largo  over- 
hang of  the  steering 
knuckles;  and,  second, 
the  whe(>l  itself  is  there- 
by rendered  (•apal)le  of 
resisting  a  great  lateral 
sho(;k.  This  latter  point 
is  brought  in  Fig.  2. 
Supposing  the  lower  part 
of  tlu>  rim  to  be  sul)jeeted 
to  a  blow  in  the  direeti(m 
of  th(>  arrow,  as  when  the 
car  is  brought  up  abrupt- 
ly against  liie  eurlj,  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the 
shock  is  taken  in  tension 
by  the  outer  set  of  spokes 
A,  the  dished  position 
of  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  it.  The  spokes 
B  and  C,  owing  to  their  position  are  in- 
capable of  resisting  such  a  blow  to  any 
great  extent.  Their  function  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  driving  and  braking, 
altho  the  slightly  oblique  position  of  the 
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spokes  B  also  offers  resistance  to  lateral 
shock  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  auto- 
mobile driving,  however,  a  blow  from  the 
inside  is  rarely  encoimtered. 

"All  three  sets  of  spokes  radiate  tan- 
gentially  from  the  hub,   but  at  different 


CAMPING  OUT  WITH  TENT  AND  CAR 


degrees  corresponding  (o  their  r(>spective 
functions.  Thus  the  outer  spokes  A  de- 
part only  slightly  from  a  strictly  radial 
lay-out,  Fig.  1,  and  are  not  intended  there- 
fore to  contribute  to  the  drive  from  hub 
to  rim.  The  spokes  B  and  C  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  arranged  tan- 
gential to  a  circle  almost 
as  large  as  the  hub  flange 
to  which  they  are  attached. 
By  this  arrangement  half 
of  each  set  are  in  the  best 
tensional  position  to  take 
the  driving  strains,  while 
the  other  half,  issuing  in 
the  opposite  direction  from 
the  hub,  deal  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  braking 
strains.  This  point  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  right-hand 
view.  Fig.  1,  in  which  the 
upper  half  of  the  wheel  is 
shown  only  partially  as- 
sembled, the  spokes  issuing 
in  one  direction  not  being 
shown. 

"The  strains  to  which 
tangential  spokes  are  sub- 
jected in  practise  is  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram,  F'ig. 
2.  Here,  two  spokes  are 
shown  in  the  position  they 
occupy  in  the  wheel.  When 
driving  the  hub  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  the  existing  tension  of  the 
right-hand  spoke  is  increased  by  a  pull  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  the  same 
turning  force  produces  an  opposite  effect 
in  the  ease  of  the  other  spoke,  reducing  its 
tension  by  the  same  amount.     One  of  these 
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Fig.   1 — CONSTRrCTIONAL    diagrams  of  the  TRIPLE-SPOKE  wire  WHEEL,  Fig.  2 — DIAGR.VMS  SHOWING  THE  L.\TERALAXD  T.\XGENTL*.L  STRESSES 

SHOWING  L-WOUT  OF  SPOKES.  IMPOSED  ON  WIRE  WHEELS. 

THE  TRIPLE-SPOKE  WIRE  WHEEL. 
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s|H>keH  tnin-;mit'*  fho  «lrivo  rtnd  (li«<  otluT 
offt-rs  th»-  .•   to   l)r!ikiritj 

straiiiH.      1  ii  is  ijuiti'  <lis- 


rim  uiul  in  largo  moa-suro  annul  the  very  doosn't    want    to    'plunk   out'    the   whole 

advuntutjn  lo  secure  which  the  wire  wheel  pri<'e  in  a  lun)[),  for  any  one  of  a  hundred 

is  Iteiut^  adopted.     There  is  a  suspitMon  tliat  fonceivahle      reasons.     Suppose,      further, 

till)  use  of  dcanountablo  rims  that    he   doesn't    know    the    difTerence    be- 

u|)on  artilhry  wheels  has  not  tween  a.batteryand  a  bulb  horn,  and  doesn't 

been  particularly  advantage-  want   to.     Suppose   he   is   of   an    indolent 

ous  in  point  of  tiro  c<-ononiy,  disposition  and  hasn't  the  sliRhtest  desire 


Kri/iu      llt.l..r  A.:.- 

TKAILER  ATTACHED  TO  A  .S.MAI. L  HL'.NAUC 

tinot,  one  of  them  being  out  of  action  at  all 
times." 

One  of  the  results  which  may  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  wire  wht>el — indeed  one  of 
the  influenees  making  for  its  adoption — is 
the  possibility  of  transporting  with  a  car 
an  e.xtra  wheel  of  this  type,  which, 
iu  the  case  of  injury  to  a  tire,  can 
be  substituted  without  the  annoy- 
ing delay  incident  to  a  change 
made  under  the  older  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  separate  extra  wheels 
of  the  artillerj-  type  have  been  in- 
troduced and  to  some  extent  used 
bj'  motorists,  but  their  use  "has 
never  assumed  any  considerable 
proportions  in  this  country." 
Among  the  objections  to  them  have 
been  their  appearance  and  their 
weight.  There  has  also  been  some 
feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  using  them  conveniently  and  safely.  A 
writer  in  The  Automobile  saj's: 

"The  question  as  to  Avhetheror  not  the 
adoption  of  the  wire  wheel  will  bring  about 
a  change  of  American  practise  from  the 
demountable  rim  to  the  demountable  wheel 
affords  ground  for  interesting  speculation. 
Increased  tire  economy,  resulting  from  re- 


b(!cause  of  the  greater  rim 
weight  resulting  from  tiie  ad- 
dition of  tho  demountable 
parts,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  full  economic  advan- 
tage of  the  wire  wheel  may 
not  be  obtained  unless  its  rim 
is  kei)t  as  light  as  structural 
considerations  permit. 

' '  It  will  be  interesting  to  ol)- 
servo  whether  the  prestige 
which  the  demountable  rim 
possesses  and  the  imp(!tus  which  it  has  at- 
tained will  be  sufficient  to  secure  its  gen- 
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to  do  a  single  thing  but  drive  the  car — that 
he  detests  bothering  with  garage  arrange- 
ments, abhors  discussions  as  to  what's 
the  matter  with  the  car,  hates  being  told 
what  it's  going  to  cost  to  fix  things  up, 
and,  in  short,  wants  to  wash  his  hands  of 
everything  but  pushing  the  levers,  turning 
the  wheel — and  i)aying  the  l)ills. 

"Well,  this  house  will  fix  all  that  for 
him.  The  automobile  department  will 
sell  him  a  car  on  the  easy-payment  plan, 
and  will  sell  with  it  a  year's  service — of 
course,  for  a  proper  price.  Also,  arrange- 
ments will  bo  made  to  house  and  care  for 


or  whether  it  will  generally  be  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  demountable  wire  wheel, 
because  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
latter  method  prove  themselves  to  be  of  a 
substantial  character." 


eral  adoption  upon  wheels  of  the  wire  type   the  car  in  the  garage  nearest  the  purchaser's 

residence,  to  pay  all  tho  garage  bills,  watch 

the  car  and  see  that  it  is  kept  in  perfect 
condition,  washed,  charged,  oiled,  and  so 
on,  and  to  attend  to  repair  work.  This 
house  will  do  everything  that  needs  to 
be  done,  except  actually  drive  the 
car — and  no  doubt  the  little  mat- 
ter of  hiring,  training,  and  instaUing 
a  driver  could  be  arranged  without 
any  particular  difficulty.  Of  course, 
if  a  tire  blows  out  on  the  road,  or 
if  the  ear  meets  with  an .  accident 
and  is  damaged,  the  house  can  not 
be  expected  to  foot  the  bill;  the 
owner  has  to  do  that,  for  it  is  out- 
side the  service  covered  by  his 
monthly  payments.  But  he  need 
not  be  subjected  to  any  of  the 
bother  outside  of  the  immediate  in- 
convenience of  being  held  up  on  the 
road  and  ha\ing  to  get  home.  And 
perhaps  arrangements  will  even  be 
made  whereby  the  disabled  car  ■will 
be  towed  home  to  its  garage  under 
the  service  plan. 

The  store,    big    as  it  is,  will 
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INCLUDED  IN  THE  COUKSE   OF  THE   GRAND 
PRIZE  FRENCH  RACE. 


ELECTRIC 


CARS    ON    THE 
MENT   PLAN 


INSTAL- 


From  **  Motor  Age." 

COMMEI^CIAL  AND  PLEASURE  VEHICLE  COMBINED. 

duced  rim  weight,  is  the  chief  advantage 
which  is  claimed  for  the  wire  wheel,  and 
the  assertion  is  made,  -with  considerable 
show  of  reason,  that  the  use  of  the  de- 
mountable rim  upon  this  type  of  wheel 
■would  greatly  increase  the  weight  at  the 


For  at  least  a  year  past,  there  has  been  a 
gi'owing  increase  in  the  use  of  electric 
pleasure  cars.  This  has  been  commonly 
attributed  to  improved  garages,  including 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  centers  from 
which  power  could  be  obtained.  Earlj'  in 
the  present  year,  one  of  the  large  electric 
companies  in  New  York  voted  to  ap- 
propriate $30,000  in  aid  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  up-to-date  garage  that  could  be 
used  exclusively  for  electric  cars,  probably 
one  big  modern  garage  will  be  secured  by  it 
and  fitted  up  with  the  best  obtainable 
apparatus  for  charging  cars.  The  plans, 
however,  have  not  yet  been  fully  worked 
out.  Meanwhile,  it  is  announced  that  one 
of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New 
York  is  making  arrangements  for  the  sale 
of  electrics.  This  house  formerly  sold 
gasoline  ears,  but  has  given  up  that  branch 
of  its  trade  and  Avill  now  introduce  electrics 
instead.  The  plan  includes  not  only  receiv- 
ing payments  outright  for  cars,  but  another 
arrangement  outlined  as  follows  by  Molar 
World: 

"Suppose    a    man    wants    a    car,    but 


not    be 
the  headquarters   for   the   new   campaign. 


From  "  Tlie  Autoinohilc." 

IN  DETROIT  THE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS 
IN  MOTOR  FACTORIES  H.\S  INCREASED  .A.S 
SHOWN  ABOVE. 

tho  of  course  it  will  be  used  as  a  selling 
place.  A  whole  floor  of  the  new  building, 
which    is    being    erected    in    Long    Island 

(Continued  on  page  1070) 


TKAIN  LOAD  OF  OXE    MAKE   OF  CARS  THAT   RECENTLY  LEFT   A  FACTORY  IN  DETROIT. 

In  April  manufacturers  in  Detroit  were  reported  as  shipping  from  250  to  300  car-loads  of  automobiles  per  day.  April  is  the  busiest  ship- 
ping season  in  the  whole  year  for  Detroit  manufacturers.  The  output  this  year  was  materially  larger  than  in  January  or  February,  but  in  those 
months  shipments  were  large — 20,000  in  January  and  25.000  in  February.  It  is  believed  that  the  average  number  of  automobiles  shipped 
in  each  freight  car  is  four.  On  this  basis,  the  output  in  April  was  running  as  high  as  1,000  or  perhaps  1,200  cars  daily.  It  is  believed  that 
the  month  will  show  for  Detroit  total  shipments  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  machines. 
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Franklin  Balanced  Construction  Makes 
Possible  This  Powerful,  Economical 
"Little  Six" 


Particularly  notice  the 
refined  forward  lines 
in  the  Franklin. 


f  OOK  where  you  will  in  all  the 
P  -t  highways  and  byways  of  the 
automobile  world,  you  will  not  find 
a  car  that,  detail  for  detail,  fact  for 
fact,  equals  the  Franklin  "Little  Six." 

All  motor-car  authorities  agree  that 

the  six  cylinder  engine  is  the  last 

word  on  smoothness  and  flexibility. 

The  Franklin   "Little  Six"  engine 

is  as  able  in  every  way,  in  the  hght 

Franklin,  as  the  heavy  engines  in  the  heavy  cars.    It  will 

safely    and    comfortably   travel  roads  that  the  average 

motorist  would  like  to  avoid.  These  are  demonstrable  facts. 

In  size  the  Franklin  "Little  Six"  fits  into  a  special  niche. 
It  is  made  for  those  who  do  not  want  a  big,  heavy 
machine  with  its  heavy  up-keep  expense,  but  a  small  and 
powerful  car.  It  is  just  large  enough.  It  is  just  small 
enough.  Your  requirements  of  fine  lines,  rich  upholstery, 
choice  fittings  are  generously  met  in  every  detail. 

Franklin  Construction  is  famed  for  its  lightness  and 
strength.  This  degree  of  lightness  and  strength  spells  long 
life,  safety  and  highest  efficiency.  It  commands  the 
highest  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  men  who  produce  it. 
Franklin  cars  cost  enough  to  assure  us  and  you  of  the  best. 

But  with  Franklin  first  cost,  the  Franklin  "Little  Six"  is  the 
cheapest  car  in  its  class  to  own  that  travels  the  road  today. 

Its  lightness,  2993  lbs.,  fully  equipped,  filled  ready  for 
the  road,  is  not  due  to  a  diminished  size.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable five-passenger  car. 

Franklin  lightness  comes  from  "Balanced  Construction," 
a  proportional  reduction  of  weight  in  every  part;  we  have 
effected  economies  in  weight  with  actual  increases  in 
strength  that  are  astounding.  For  instance,  the  Franklin 
direct-cooled  engine  and  the  Franklin  frame — where 
others  use  heavy,  unresilient  steel,  we  use  a  three-ply 
laminated  wood  frame.  It  costs  more  than  steel.  It 
weighs  only  half  as  much.  Its  use  with  four  full  elliptical 
springs  adds  a  buoyancy  to  the  Franklin  that  multiplies 
riding  ease  both  for  passengers  and  for  the  engine. 
This  last  means  increased  engine  life  and  a  great  decrease 
in  engine  troubles. 

This  construction  absorbs  road  shocks  that  the  average 
motorist  accepts  as  a  necessary  evil.  We  eliminate  the 
average  kind.  They  do  not  reach  the  body  of  the  car  nor 
the  engine.    The  heavy  jolts  we  reduce  to  almost  nothing. 


Franklin  Little  Six  "  30,''  a  light, 
medium  size  5-passenger  car 


$2900 


Franklin  light  weight,  in  this  "Little  Six,"  plus  the  Franklin 
principle  of  "right-sized"  tires  (4^2  inches)  cuts  the  cost 
of  tire  up-keep  squarely  in  two.  This  is  an  absolute, 
demonstrable  fact.  Franklin  owners  during  1912  re- 
ported an  average  of  10,746  miles  per  set  of  tires. 

Franklin  light  weight  plus  the  Franklin  direct -cooled 
engine  cuts  the  cost  of  fuel  expense  squarely  in  two. 
This  is  another  absolute  fact.  The  Franklin  holds  the 
record  for  fuel  economy.     We  have  the  actual  figures. 

The  Franklin  Direct-Cooled  Engine 

Patented  July  2,  1908.    Other  patents  pending. 

What  is  direct  cooling?  It  is  sending  a  steady  stream  of  fresh 
air  directly  over  and  around  the  cylinders,  which  does  away  with 
the  air-cooled  water  radiator,  water  pump,  jackets,  pipe  and  hose. 
Into  our  flywheel  is  built  a  sirocco  fan.  This  draws  fresh  air  in 
at  the  front  of  the  hood  over  the  cylinders  and  down  through  the 
metal  sleeves  that  surround  each  cylinder  and  its  radiating  fins. 
When  the  water  in  the  radiator  of  a  water-cooled  motor  boils, 
there  is  no  further  check  on  the  heat  and  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinders  goes  up  with  a  rush.  The  Franklin  direct-cooled  motor 
has  no  water  to  limit  its  efficiency.  It  is  the  only  motor  engine 
that  can  be  consistently  used  with  success  in  hot  climates,  sandy 
and  mountainous  sections. 


The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  "Little  Six"  is  equipped 
with  the  simple,  efficient  Entz  Electric  Starting  and 
Lighting  System.  The  Entz  Starter  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  engine  to  stall. 

Does  not  this  array  of  facts  convince  you  that  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  visit  the  Franklin  dealer  in  your 
city?  If  no  Franklin  dealer  is  near  you,  write  for  our 
catalog  and  full  information. 

Fact-Backed  Franklin  Cars  are  also  made  as  follows: 


Franklin  Six  "38"  Five-passenger  Touring 
Franklin  Six  "38"  Torpedo  Phaeton 
Franklin  Six  "38"  Seven-passenger  Touring 
Franklin  Four  "25"  Touring 


$3600 
3600 
3850 
2000 


Franklin  Automobile  Company  15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 
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Speed  Kings 
of  Motordom 

praise  these  lubricants 


Mort  Roberts :  "I  was  able  to  win  the 
Fabst  Blue  Ribbon  Trophy  Race  because 
of  the  perfect  lubricating  qualities  of 
Dixon's  Automobile  Lubricants." 

Harry  Endicott :  "Dixon's  Automobile 
Lubricants  are  the  best  ever.  1  would  not 
be  without  them  under  any  circumstances." 

These  testimonials  establish  the 
high  quality  of  Dixon's  Graphite 
Lubricants. 


DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease  No.  677 

(For  Transmissions 
and   Differentials) 

The  wonderfully  soft,  oily  flakes 
of  Dixon's  Graphite  form  over 
the  bearing  surfaces  a  durable, 
almost  frictionless,  veneer,  which 
prevents  metal-to-metal  contact. 
Wear  and    noise    are    reduced. 


Dave  Lewis :  "I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vmced  of  the  merits  of  Dixon's  Automobile 
Lubricants  and  will  both  use  and  recom- 
mend them  in  the  future." 

Hughie  Hughes :  "I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  Dixon's  Automobile  Lubricants. 
They  not  only  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum, 
but  their  lasting  qualities  are  remarkable." 

For  points  on  good  lubrication,  read 
our  book  No.  247,  "Lubricating  the 
Motor."  Send  name  and  model  of  car. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Established  in  1827 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


MOTOR-CARS 

iConlinued  from  puQe  IOCS) 

City  for  th(«  hoiisinij  of  tho  various  manu- 
fiirliirintj  jjrocissts  imidciil  to  the  t'urr},'ing 
oil  of  tlu'  l)i|;  .store  will  bf  devoted  to 
I  lie  eleetrie  pleasure-car  busine.ss,  and 
t lure  are  more  or  less  uristy  \isioiis  of  a 
luifje  area  for  the  indoor  deiiioiislratiou 
of  the  silent-running  machines,  with  little 
clumps  of  foliatje  hi-re  and  there,  liko  oa-ses 
in  a  desert,  sheltering  dainty  tea-tables, 
where  the  ladies — and  their  husbands,  if 
tlu'v  care  to  come  along— will  be  taken  care 
of  while  they  are  being  told  al)out  the  pol- 
ished cars  Hitting  about  on  the  floor.  For 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
electric  is  a  vehicle  for  the  fair  sex,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  anything  that  will  help  to 
make  pleasant  the  process  of  introducing 
prospects  to  their  possible  purchases  will  be 
neglected.  However,  the  exact  details  of 
this  part  of  the  plan  still  are  in  process  of 
development,  and  it  remains  to  see  what 
time  will  bring  forth." 

THE   COMING   OF    THE    CYCLE-CAR 

About  a  year  ago  a  new  vehicle  called  the 
cj-ele-car  made  its  appearance  in  Europe. 
The  Autoviobile  declares  that  it  has  alreadj'^ 
been  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  the  British  Isles,  parts  of  Germany, 
and  some  other  European  countries  are 
"motor  mad  over  it."  So  great  has  been 
the  use  made  of  it  that  the  phrase  "new 
motoring"  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  a 
movement  which  is  "infusing  new  life,  not 
only  into  motorists  themselves,  but  into 
many  manufacturers."  This  car  is  a  light- 
weight machine  for  two  passengers  and  is  of 
moderate  price.  It  is  intended  for  the  man 
who  has  $800  to  pay  for  a  car,  but  not 
enough  money  to  maintain  present-day 
machines  with  their  high  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  heavy  tire  wear.  European 
owners  have  always  been  more  particular 
than  Americans  about  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, the  main  reason  for  this  being  that 
with  them  income  is  generally  more  fixt  as 
well  as  smaller;  hence  they  desire  "the 
lightest  car  that  will  meet  their  require- 
ments, the  speediest  car,  and  the  cheapest 
to  maintain."  It  is  said  that  the  demand 
for  cycle-cars  in  England  has  become  so 
great  that  many  factories  during  the  recent 
Olympia  Show  promptly  sold  out  their 
entire  output  for  1913.  The  cycle-car  had 
its  beginnings  in  England,  but  it  soon 
spread  to  the  Continent.  In  Germany  it 
met  with  the  warmest  kind  of  a  reception. 
The  Automobile  says  further  of  it: 

"The  exact  status  of  the  cycle-car  has 
been  largely  dictated  by  the  buying  pub- 
lic. It  wants  a  two-passenger  car,  with  a 
space  in  the  rear  of  the  seat  on  which  pack- 
ages can  be  carried  if  necessary.  A  small 
motor  is  desired,  the  popular  design  being 
a  four-cylinder  block  type,  with  a  gear- 
box a  unit  with  it.  Cjdinder  dimensions 
rarely  exceed  2.5-inch  bore,  and  3.5-inch 
stroke,  so  that  25  to  30  miles  per  gallon 
can  be  obtained  in  regular  use  and  speed 
possibiUties  of  40  to  50  miles  also  •within 
reach.  The  wheel-base  averages  86  to  90 
inches,  tires  are  generally  28  inches,  and 
carried  on  hght  bicycle-type  wire  wheels. 

"All  of  these  cycle-ears  are  four-wheel 
designs.  There  is  no  demand  for  a  three- 
wheeler.  The  farmer  and  market  gardener, 
who  are  to-day  buying  these  cycle-cars  in 
large  quantities,  want  a  real  miniature  car. 
It  must  have  four  Avheels;  it  must  have  a 
steering  wheel,  and  the  body  must  be  along 
standard  lines.  The  three-wheeler  is  not 
meeting  with  success^  altho  at  one  time  it 
was  looked  upon  with  favor. 

"The   side   ear  attachment   for  motor- 


cycles is  not  considered  I)ecau8e  the  buyer 
objects  to  its  general  arrangement. 

"The  jjresent  construction  of  cycle-cars 
favors  a  three-speed  selective-type  gear- 
box with  shaft  driv((  to  a  be\'el-dnven  rear 
axle.  Once  again  must  be  noted  the  desire 
for  a  real  miniature  car.  Belt  trans- 
mission was  advancted  by  a  few  makers  as 
a  satisfactory  system  for  a  cheap  car  of 
this  nature,  but  it  has  not  met  with  readj- 
response,  so  that  few  manufacturers  are 
even  considering  it  to-day.  Friction  drive, 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  several 
French  concerns,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
coming  type  of  cycle-car,  but  it,  too,  has 
failed  to  meet  with  acceptance  by  the  buy- 
ing public.  Again,  what  is  needed  is  the 
smallest,  lightest,  most  economical,  speed- 
iest, miniature  car  that  can  be  marketed  at 
approximately  .S900. 

"This  cycle-car  movement  offers  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  the  American  maker  who  con- 
siders the  export  field.  At  present  tliere 
are  several  European  representatives  trav- 
eling through  America  in  search  of  agencies 
for  cycle-cars  and  tlu;  hrst  inquiry  w  ith  all 
of  them  is:  Why  has  not  the  American 
builder  taken  up  the  cycle-car  movement? 

"While  America  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  the  cheap-car  field,  there  is  still  much 
room  for  the  cycle-car  movement,  which 
is  bound  to  come,  and  which  when  it  does 
come  will  serve  as  a  feeder  to  the  present 
low-priced  car  industry.  Cycle-cars  will 
have  to  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  order  to  be  sold  at  a  sufficientlj'  low  price 
to  compete  against  regular  cars  of  American 
build,  and  should  the  price  of  fuel  increase 
in  America,  buyers  will  begin  to  give  more 
consideration  to  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  consequently  will  not  object  to  a  fairly 
high  original  investment,  proAnding  they 
are  assured  of  good  fuel  economy  and  low 
mechanical  maintenance." 

When  the  cycle-car  was  first  exploited  in 
England,  it  was  believed  that  its  influence 
would  be  strong  in  resisting  the  force  of  the 
invasion  of  American  cars.  1 1  was  believed 
also  to  give  promise  of  displacing  the  noisy 
motor-cycle.  Accounts  differ  somewhat  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  success  it  has  enjoyed 
in  England.  The  American  consul  at 
Birmingham,  Albert  Halstead,  has  made  a 
report  from  which  the  following  is  taken  by 
Automobile  Topics: 

"The  cycle-car,  a  small  motor  vehicle 
that  is  a  cross  between  a  motor-car  and  a 
motor-cycle,  with  more  of  the  features  of 
the  latter  than  the  former,  but  having  four 
wheels,  and  which  was  developed  largely 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  cheaper 
American  automobiles,  has  not  as  yet 
reached  the  popularity  anticipated,  altho 
a  great  many  machines  have  been  sold 
and  are  on  the  roads.  At  a  recent  trial 
of  these  cycle-cars  in  the  Midlands  only 
2  out  of  20  succeeded  in  making  non-stop 
runs,  only  1  gaining  full  marks.  Ac- 
cording to  Motor  Cycle  of  February  27, 
this  result  has  evidently  caused  some 
prospective  purchasers  to  waver  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  reliability  of  the 
cycle-car  as  a  type,  but  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  it  is  questionable  whether  trials 
should  not  be  confined  to  roads  marked 
on  ordnance  maps  as  second-class  roads 
instead  of  selecting,  as  in  this  case,  one 
freak  hill,  a  by-lane,  and  a  hairpin  corner, 
requiring  consummate  skill  to  negotiate 
without  stopping. 

"One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  running  cycle-cars,  it  is  stated,  is  their 
tendency  to  overturn  at  corners,  wliieh 
is  due  to  their  very  light  weight  com- 
pared to  the  speed  of  which  they  are  cap- 
able. It  does  not  appear,  at  present  at 
least,  that  these  cars  would  seriously 
compete  with  the  lower-priced  American 
(Continued  on  page  1072) 
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It's  the  rim  as  much  as  the 
road  that  wears  out  your  tires. 

So  we  said  to  our  En- 
gineers : 

"You  must  build  us  a  tire 
with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact." 

They  did — and  they  also 
added  the  No-Pinch  Safety 
Flap  for  inner  tube  protec- 
tion in 


Then  we  called,  in  our 
Chemists  and  said : 

**Tire  buyers  are  demand- 
ing a  tough,  flint-like,  but 
resilient  tread — a  tire  made 
of  lusty  young  rubber  —  a 
tire  giving  the  utmost 
mileage  at  no  additional  ex- 
pense." 

And  the  answer  is 


Vitalized  Rubber 


Diamond 


No 
Clinch 


Tires 


Perfect  3 -Point  Rim  Contact 


Here  is  a  No-Clinch  tire  that  appeals  to  the 
hard-headed,  shrewd  tire  buyer  —  the  man 
who  insists  on  easy  riding  comfort  and  a  good 
Hberal  mileage. 

Each  point  of  rim  contact  in  a  tire  is  a  point  of 
support.  Where  the  points  of  rim  contact  are  not 
perfect,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  at  an  un- 
supported point  of  the  tire. 

Then  what  happens?  The  result  is  a  terrific  strain 
on  the  tire  that  results  in  rim  troubles,  breaking  above 
the  bead  and  separation  of  the  tread  from  the  carcass. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires 
them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


All  this  is  overcome  in  the  Diamond  No- 
Clinch  because  the  three  points  of  rim  contact 
are  absolutely  mechanically  perfect  —  the  an- 
nealed steel  cable  wire  bead  holds  with  a  vise- 
like, rim-grip. 

Add  to  this  the  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner 
tube  protection,  the  Vitalized  Rubber  advantage, 
the  famous  Diamond  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread  and 
you  have  bought  rubber  shod  mileage  that  has  no 
equal  at  any  price. 


you  can  get 


25.000 1)ianiond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread  for 

Automobiles, 
Motorcycles,  Bicycles 


The  guarantee  on  Diamond  tires  becomes  null  and 
void  when   the  lire  is  used  in  connection  with  any 

substitute  for  air,  or  -when  filled 

to  rims   not  bearing  one  of  these  OjlO 


ir       to  rtms   not  oet 

/[j\      inspection  stamps  or   having  had 
(ii  \\C\  its     serial     number    renuned    in  /^  [' 
^—i^-f  uhole  or  part.  — ^ 
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That's    good 
advice. 

Look   when    you 
buy    corn    flakes. 

Look   for   the 

Sweetheart   of 
the    Corn"    on   the 
package    that    has 
the    sweet    hearts 
of    the   corn   inside 
— look   for   this 
signature 


The  original  has  this  signature 


These   things    are 
worth   looking   for. 

Then   when   you 
get   home    you   can 
look   for   Kellogg 
flavor — good 
with   milk    as   well 
as   cream — and 
Kellogg   fresh- 
ness   that   makes 
everybody   like 
these    flakes. 


Look ! 


MOTOR-CARS 

(Conlinurd  /rimi  paye  1070) 

automobiles,  and  one  carfful  student  of 
motor  conditions  has  suKl,'«'Sted  that  even 
if  the  ovcU'-<*ar  should  lu-  successful,  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  the  low-priced  auto- 
mobiles which  have  such  popularity  in 
England  at  present,  and  have  stood  up 
to  their  work  so  well,  would  make  and  place 
on  the  market  a  littb  better  car  than  the 
cvcle-car,  and  selling  at  the  same  or  a 
slifjhtly  lower  price,  which  would  be  about 
$48').  "  It  does  not  appear  eith<'r  as  if  the 
cycle-car  had  seriously  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  the  motor-cycle  with  the  attrac- 
tive side  cars  which  are  now  being  offered 
for  sale." 

FEBRUARY  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  automobiles  from  this  country 
in  February  last  reached  high-water  mark. 
The  number  of  cars  which  left  our  shores  in 
that  month  were  valued  at  $2,839,000. 
The  parts,  exclusive  of  motors  and  tires, 
were  valued  at  $468,500.  The  value  of  the 
motors  sent  out  of  the  country  was  placed 
at  $253,999;  the  value  of  the  tires  at 
$276,253,  and  the  automobile  leather, 
$9,922.  With  these  items  included,  the 
grand  total  of  parts,  tires,  leather,  etc.,  was 
$3,837,246.  February,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  short  month,  having  only 
twenty-eight  days.  The  following  table 
gives  a  comparison  of  exports  to  different 
foreign  countries  for  February  this  year  and 
February,  1912. 
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MOTOR    FUEL    FROM    MEXICO 

It  is  believed  that  Mexico  has  become 
newly  important  as  a  producer  of  oil  from 
which  gasoline  may  be  made.  In  the  year 
1912,  oil  fields  of  that  country  produced 
15,200,000  barrels.  While  some  of  the 
Mexican  oil  is  not  of  refining  grade,  three 
at  least  of  the  great  producing  fields  are 
producing  large  quantities  of  oil  that  can  be 
refined.  The  output  last  year  was  about 
one-sixth  of  the  available  output  of  all  the 
wells  in  Mexico.  A  letter  from  Tampico 
printed  in  The  Automobile  contains  the 
following : 


"It  is  claimed  that  there  are  enough 
producing  wells  capped,  owing  to  the  fac-t 
that  there  is  not  at  this  time  a  means  of 
transporting  the  oil  to  market,  to  have 
brouglil  up  the  yield  for  the  year  to  per- 
haps six  times  what  it  was.  In  proof  of 
this  statement  it  may  be  cited  that  two 
of  thi'  wells  which  afforded,  during  the  j'ear 
the  bulk  of  the  total  yield  were  only  imt- 
mitted  to  flow  a  small  portion  of  their 
capa(!ity  and  that  had  these  two  wells 
alone  been  thrown  wide  open  they  would 
have  given  a  total  output  aggregating, 
it  is  said,  probably  fully  90,0(XX0()0  barrels 
of  oil.  Of  course,  this  is  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  possibility  that  their 
flow  might  have  been  exhausted  had  this 
been  done. 

"In  the  Juan  Casiano  field  a  company- 
has  eight  capped  wells  which  have  an  ag- 
gregate capacity,  it  is  pronounced,  of  more 
than  16,0()0  brr-els  daily.  It  is  now  drill- 
ing several  otle'  wells  in  that  field.  This 
company  and  another  had  in  storage  on 
January  1,  1913,  approximately  7,000,000 
barrels  of  oil.  Their  contracts  during 
1912  called  for  a  daily  delivery  of  30,fJ00 
barrels,  and  the  two  companies  entered  the 
new  year  with  outstanding  contracts  ag- 
gregating 60,000,000  barrels,  of  which 
35,000,000  barrels  are  for  consumption  in 
Mexico  and  25,000,000  barrels,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  average 
selling  price  of  the  product  is  50  cents 
gold  per  barrel.  During  1912  the  sales  of 
these  two  companies  were  approximately 
8,700,000  barrels,  or  about  700,000  barrels 
per  month.  This  is  just  double  the  sales 
of  the  two  companies  for  the  year  1911. 

"One  company  is  having  constructed 
and  wall  place  in  service  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1913  six  oil-tank  steamers, 
two  tugs,  two  barges,  and  other  floating 
equipment.  The  cost  of  providing  this 
fleet  of  oil-carrying  vessels,  which  will  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  275,000 
barrels,  will  be  about  $2,000,000.  The 
company  has  also  adopted  plans  for 
erecting  a  refinery  at  Tampico  for  the 
production  of  naphtha  and  light  gasoline 
distillate  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000. 

"During  the  year  1912  another  company- 
completed  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional oil  pipe  line  from  Juan  Casiano  to 
the  loading  racks  at  its  deepwater  shipping 
point.  It  also  finished  the  construction 
of  a  private  narrow-gage  railroad  giving 
the  oil  field  a  transportation  outlet  of  this 
character.  It  is  now^  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  Cerro  San  Geronimo  to  Cerro 
Azul,  and  is  laj'ing  pipe  lines  from  Juan 
Casiano  to  Cerro  Azul  and  to  Tres  Her- 
manos. 

"This  company  was  also  active  during 
the  year  in  exploiting  other  localities  and 
it  carried  on  some  small  development 
work  in  its  original  field  at  Ebano,  -where 
it  has  a  small  refining  plant  that  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  asphaltum 
residue  that  is  used  largely  in  street  paving 
in  Mexico. 

"Several  of  the  large  oil-producing  and 
pipe-line  concerns  of  the  United  States 
acquired  oil  land  holdings  in  different 
districts  around  Tampico  during  the 
year  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  pre- 
liminary exploitation  of  same.  Some  of 
these  companies  have  already  established 
lines  of  vessels  between  Tampioo  and  ports 
in  the  United  States  and  are  engaged  in  the 
regular  business  of  transporting  the  crude 
oil  to  those  foreign  markets. 

"  There  were  added  approximately  300,- 
000  acres  to  the  oil-produoing  territory 
in  the  Tampico  region  during  the  year  1912. 
The  gravity  of  the  oil  of  the  different 
fields  is  as  follows:  Ebano,  11  degrees, 
Baume;  Panuco,  12.5;  Caracol,  12.5; 
Topila,  15;  Juan  Casiano,  20.5;  Potrero  del 
Llano,  20.5;  Tanghuijo,  20.5;  Furbero, 
28;  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  40.  Ship- 
(Continued  on  page  1074) 
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Twenty- five  millions  of  dollars 


To  this  extent  the  American  people  have  set 
the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  1913  Cadillac 

This  evinces  such  an  overwhelming  preference  in  favor  of  a  single 
high  type  of  motor  car  as  against  any  one  of  more  than  two  hundred  other 
makes  that  it  practically  obviates  the  opportunity  for  comparison. 

It  means  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  motor  car  buyers  after  a  critical 
analysis  have  recognized  that  the  elements  vitally  essential  to  a  real  motor  car 
are  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  Cadillac. 

It  means  that  more  than  twelve  thousand  motor  car  buyers  after  a  critical 
analysis  have  recognized  in  the  Cadillac: — 

A  car  that  is  manufactured  and  not  merely  an  assembly  of  components. 

A  car  whose  maker  is  one  of  reputation  and  of  stability. 

A  car  whose  parts  are  thoroughly  standardized  and  thoroughly  interchangeable. 

A  car  of  unsurpassed  mechanical  accuracy. 

A  car  of  dependability  and  of  durability. 

A  car  possessing  a  factor  of  safety  so  liberal  that  it  withstands  far  more  than  should 
reasonably  be  expected  of  any  car. 

A  car  of  luxury,  a  car  of  comfort,  a  car  of  convenience. 

A  car  of  elegance  and  of  refinement. 

A  car  of  simple  and  of  easy  operation. 

A  car  of  minimum  depreciation  and  of  maximum  value  as  a  used  product. 

A  car  with  which  there  is  obtainable  a  real  "service,"  both  from  the  maker  and  from 
the  dealer. 

A  car  which  offers  the  maximum  of  efficient  service  for  the  maximum  time   at  the 
minimum  cost. 

A  car  which  is  "different"  and  which  by  reason  of  the  "differences"  commands  a  posi- 
tion uniquely  its  own. 

A  car  whose  merit  is  not  confined  to  one  or  a  limited  few  "talking  points,"  but  rather 
a  car  of  super-excellence  in  its  entirety. 

A  car  which  will  uphold  in  abundant  measure  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  honored 
it  with  their  seals  of  approval. 

A  car  whose  distinctive  characteristics  are  obtainable  only  in  the  Cadillac  itself. 

STYLES    AND    PRICES 


.  Standard  Tourin?  Car,  five  passenger     .     .     .    $1975.00 

Six  passenger  car $2075.00        Torpedo,  four  passenger      .     .     $1975.00       Coupe,  four  passenger     .     . 

Phaeton,  four  passenger       .     .        1975.00         Roadster,  two  passenger       .     .        1975.00       Limousine,  seven  passenger 
All  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  top,  windshield,  demountable  rims  and  full  equipment. 


$2500.00 
3250.00 


Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.Detroit,  Micli 


» 
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Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System 

for   three  years   has  been  solving  problems  whose  importance  has 
never  been  fully  appreciated  until  now. 

Last  year,  the  only  questions  asked  were: — 
Will  it  really  crank  the  engine? 
How  fast  will  it  spin  the  engine? 

There  are  a  number  of  self-starters  now  that  will  crank  most  en- 
gines, but — 

Today  the  important  questions  are  as  follows: — 

What  is  the  current  demand   of  the  system   upon  the 

battery? 
How  near  does  it  approach  the  critical  speed  for  starting? 
Is  it  free  from  troublesome  complications  and  noise? 
Is  it  a  simple,  integral  part  of  the  "power  plant"? 
Why  cumber  your  car  with  several  machines,  adding  weight,  com- 
plications and  extra  expense  for  upkeep,  when  the  North  East  System 
— a  simple,  single  motor-generator  all  in  one — answers  every  one  of 
these  questions  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  starting  and  light- 
ing system,  and  at  a  minimum  of  current  consumption  and  expense? 
The  North  East  System  cannot  be  installed  on  cars  now  in  use. 
You  can  secure  its  advantages,  however,  by  specifying 

A  North  East  System  for  Your  New  Car 

The  North  East 
Electric  Company 

37  Whitney  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


P>1RIS 


G/1RTERS 

No  metal 
can  touch  you 

Look  for  the  name 

PAR\S 

on  the  back  of 
the  shield 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,    Makers 

Chicago  and  New  York  25c-50c 
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meats  of  oil  diirinf^  th«!  dosing  montha  of 
1912  from  all  (he  oil  fields  were  at  th«-  rate 
of  about   l,o(KJ,(XJ()  barrels  per  month." 

A    FLOURISHING    MOTOR    CLUB 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  according  to  The  IIorNelens  Age, 
has  recently  made  a  report  showing  "a  very 
flourishing  financial  condition  in  the  club." 
During  the  year  1912,  there  were  net  earn- 
ings of  $70,782.  This  result  was  achieved, 
moreover,  in  conditions  which  had  led  to 
distinct  losses  in  several  departments.  The 
club  already  had  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$400,000;  the  total  surplus  now  is  .$473,343. 
The  assets  of  the  club  are  placed  in  the 
report  at  .$807,376;  what  debts  there  may 
be  does  not  appear  from  the  article  in  The 
Horseless  Age.  Other  items  which  are 
named  include  the  following: 

"In  the  income  table  the  garage  and 
supply  departments  show  a  net  profit  of 
$122,968.07.  The  machine  shop  made 
$3,491.72,  and  was  the  only  department 
to  be  run  at  a  profit.  The  Bureau  of 
Tours  lost  $22,552.96,  and  the  club-rooms 
$12,059.22. 

"The  club  journal,  which  took  in  more 
than  $25,000  showed  a  loss  for  the  year  of 
,$264.44.  Other  items  of  loss  were  $1,9.54.06 
on  the  cafe,  and  .$3,074.28  on  the  grill-room. 
Altho  the  social  features  of  the  club  were 
abandoned  or  in  abeyance  for  a  consider- 
able time,  they  appear  to  have  cost  heavily 
while  they  were  going. 

"Committee  expenses  of  the  club 
amounted  to  $13,899.52,  and  office  salaries, 
etc.,  came  to  $11,344.17  more.  Insurance 
and  other  such  matters  added  about  $13,- 
240  more  to  the  expenses.  Deductions  for 
taxes,  depreciation,  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt,  etc.,  came  to  approximately  $70,000. 
Membership  dues  w^ere  considerable  items 
in  the  expenditures,  amounting  to  nearly 
$97,000  in  the  year. 

"The  book  balance  on  March  1,  1913,  is 
about  $70,000  greater  than  was  the  balance 
of  March  1,  1912.  As  recently  announced, 
the  club  is  looking  for  new  club  quarters 
distinct  from  its  garage." 

"  MOTOR  SPIRIT  "  AND  HORSE- 
POWER 

Among  the  tests  which  have  been  made  of 
"motor  spirit,"  in  order  to  determine  its 
horse-power  as  compared  with  gasoUne,  is 
one  reported  last  month  from  North 
Dakota,  where  a  40-horse-power  tractor 
engine,  when  Using  "motor  spirit,"  showed 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  power.  No 
adjustments  were  necessary  in  making  the 
change  from  gasoline  to  "motor  spirit." 
The  Automobile  explains  in  detail  this  test: 

"In  a  two-cvlinder  tractor  engine  rated 
by  the  factory  at  40  horse-power,  'motor 
spirit'  developed  46.23  horse-power  on  the 
brake,  while  on  gasoline,  only  41.93  horse- 
poAver  could  be  realized.  The  object  of 
the  tests  was  to  determine  the  relative 
thermal  value  of  '  motor  spirit '  as  compared 
with  gasoline  as  fuel  for  internal-com- 
bustion engines;  to  determine  the  relative 
maximum  power  of  gasoline  engines  using 
'motor  spirit'  and  gasoline;  to  determme 
the  relative  consumption  of  both  fuels;  to 
determine  the  changes  and  adjustment 
necessary  in  gasoline  motors  and  car- 
bureters for  'motor  spirits'  and  the 
flexibility  in  power  and  speed  and  the 
ease  of  starting  the  motor  with  'motor 
spirit'  as  compared  with  gasoline.  Also, 
(Continued  on  page  1076) 
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Twenty  Timken  Veterans 

Having   outlived    one  aet   of   cars,  these  axles 
are  starting  on  another  75,000-nnile  campaign 

The  twenty  cars  are  gone — literally  worn  out  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
service,  that  of  the  taxicab. 

Dashing  over  uneven  pavements,  around  corners,  over  cobble- 
stones and  car  tracks — rushing  to  make  a  train — out  into  the 
suburbs  and  back — hurry  calls  at  every  hour  of  day  and  night, 
where  speed  might  mean  life  or  fortune  — 

Three  long  years   these  cars  stood  the  killing  pace  and    then  they  were  dismissed 
with  the  honors  of  war. 

The   veteran   Timlten-Detroit    Rear  Axles,    too,     were    mustered    out  —  but   they 
have  re-enlisted/ 

In  all  those  twenty  times  75,000  miles  there  wasn't  a  broken  gear  or  Timken  Bearing  I 
The  axles  are  in  perfect  condition  I 

And  now  their  owner.  The  Walden  W.  Shaw  Livery  Company  of  Chicago,  is  building 
twenty  new  cars,  under  which  these  Timken  veterans  will  serve  for  years  to  cornel 

The  Shaw  Company  have  been  in  the  taxicab  business  for  five  years.   They  keep 

accurate  records.     They   know   values  of  every    part.     The  first  three   years  Paul   H. 

Geyser,   Manager  of  the    Mechanical    Department,  tried 

out  cabs  with  various  types  ot  axJcs  and  bearings.    Since 

then  he  has  used  only  Timken. 

There  are  big  reasons  —  and  mighty  interesting  stories 
— back  of  Timken  records  of  service.  You'll  find  thtin  in 
the  Timken  Primers,  C-1  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Automobile 
Axles."and  C-2  "On  the  Care  and  Character  of  Bearings." 
Sent  free,  postpaid,  from  either  address  below. 

THE    TIMKEN  -  DETROIT  AXLE   CO. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton.  Ohio 
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Two  Glasses  in  One  $i|| 
For  Price  of  One    iu 

— high  and  low  power — 
equally  good  for  day  and 
night  use — distant,  or  near 
view.  ALL  the  service  of 
several  glasses  in  OXE.  One 
delighted  purchaser  says  of 

DH-NITEbinocdlhrs 

"  I  am  well  pleased  with  them;  more  than  I  expected. 
All  the  boys  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair."— G<o.  P.  Storm, 
U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska. 

D.\-XITE  Binoculars  are  only  half  the  price  of 
glasses  of  one  power — $15.00,  including  carrying 
case  and  cord.  Travelers,  Motorists,  Sportsmen, 
Theatre  goers — send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 

McINTIRE,  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO., 
723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


IN  EACH  lOm* 

and  district  to 
ride    and    ex. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

tolbit  a  sample  1913  Model  "Raneer"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  agents  every- 
where are  making  money  fast.  IVriteat  once  for  full  particulars  and  special  offer. 

NO  MONEY  KEQUIKED  until  you  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.    We  ship  to 

anyone,  an>-where  in  the  U.  S.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight,  and 

allow  TEM  DAYS'  FREE  TRL^L  during  which  time  you  may  ricfe  the  bicycle  and  put 

it  to  any  test  you  wish.    If  you  are  then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep  the 

bicycle  you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and>oa  luill  not  be  out  one  cent. 

I  nitf  CAnTnDV  DRIOCC  We  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycles  it  Is  possible  to  make 

LUn  rflU  I  UH  I    rniwCw  atonesmiUprolitaboveactuat  factory  cost,  you  save  $io  to  J^s 

middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct  of  us  and  have    the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind  your 

bicycle.    DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  >xa&\  you  receive 

our  catalo^'Lies  and  learn  our  unheard  oi/actory  prices  and  retnarkabU  special  ojTer, 

mllfll  I  QC  ACTnillCllCfl  when  you  receive  our  beautiful  catalogue  and  study 
If  ILL  DC  Hd  I  UniOIIb  V  our  superb  models  at  the  -uonderful  l<nu  prices  we 
can  make  vou.  We  sell  thehisrhest  grade  bicycles  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  factorj'.  We  are 
satisfied  with  Ji.oo  profit  above  factory  cost.  BICYCLE  DEALERS,  you  can  sell  our  bicycles 
under  vour  own  name  plate  at  douMeour  prices.  Ordcrsfilled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  ulU 
beclosed  out  at  once, at  $3  to  S!8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 
TIDEC  ftflACTCD  DQA  VE  rearwheels.innertubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, repairs 
I  inCO)  WUHdl  Cn  DrIfllVC  andeverythinginthebicyclelineathalf  UStial  prices. 
DO  NOT  WAIT— but  write  today  for  oui  Large  Calalo^ie  beautifully  illustrated  and  con'sinlnsj  agreat  fmsd  of 
interesting  matter  and  useful  information.    It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everjthin^.     AVrlte  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  S  172   CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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This  Waltham  innovation  creates  a  new 
wedding  eift,  appealing  equally  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  and  bestowing  on  the  giver 
a  happy  sense  of  avoiding  the  common- 
place. 

These  "Bride-and-Groom"  sets  combine 
high  grade 'Waltham  movements  (for  ladies 
and  gentlemen)  in  cases  which  are  identically 
e.T  graved  or  enameled.  Corresponding  spaces 
are  left  for  the  initialing. 

Exquisite  leather  boxes  are  provided  for 
these  combinations  as  in  the  photograph 
above.  (The  man's  watch  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  open-face  but  the  back  of  the 


case  is  shown  to  indicate  the  engraving). 

We  are  offering  five  of  these  combinations 
ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $400  for  the 
sets  complete. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  no 
gift  to  the  bride  and  groom  could  be  more 
true  to  sentiment  or  more  permanently  wel- 
come than  these  symmetrical  watches. 

If  your  jeweler  has  not  yet  secured  for 
display  these  sets  kindly  write  to  us  and  we 
will  arrange  for  you  to  see  them  without  any 
trouble  or  obligation  on  your  part,  and  we 
will  also  send  you  the  "Bride-and-Groom" 
booklet  Nvhich  gives  complete  information. 


For  a  graduation  gift  do  itot  forget  the  supremacy 
of  the  IValthatn  {Riverside)  IVatch 

'^^JyalifvamXjJHass. 


feAuato^Ia: 


Patented  May  2no,  1911 


CsIethathinge^ 


This  glass  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

WITHOl'T  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  is 
neat  and  inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  th? 
contour  of  the  face  and  at  the  same  time  afifords 
absolutely  unobstructed  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $5.00 
Or  with  wearers  correction,  $9.00 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that  you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 


Department  D. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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And  make  them  hard 
to  chancre.  You  can 
prevent  rust  and  rim- 
cutting —  save  time, 
temper  and  tires  with 

JFTOMAS' 
COATING^F"^ 

Should  Be  In  Every  Auto  Kit 

A  new,  scientific  compound  of  pure  para 

rubber  and  g^raphite  for  use  on  rims  and 

rim  bolts    as    a   rust  preventive    and    on 

spring-  leaves  as  a  perfect   lubricant  and 

squeak  silencer. 

Makes  tire  chansjingeasier  and  tire  bills  smaller. 

Applied  in  a  minute  and  dries  in  tive.     $i.oo 

buys  a  can  from  your  Dealer 

or    direct  from  us,   by  I'avcel 

Post  —  enough  to    coat  eisht     jf  A^^TfJa^rA 

rims.     You  need  it  now— order  !iI«j«uk 

today. 

The  Anti-Rust  Paint  Company 
163  Soatb  Main  St.,  Akron.  Ohio 
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it  was  intendfd  to  discover  the  cffi'Ct  of  the 
new  fu«;l  on  th<-  entfiiH-  in  tho  matter  of 
heating,  preijjnition,  oarhonization,  and 
fouling  of  the  spark   plugs. 

"Xo  adjustments  were  made  in  the 
motor  in  changing  from  one  fuel  to  the 
other,  and  the  only  necessary  adjusting 
on  the  Rayfi<ld  carbureter  ^\as  in  raising 
needle  valves  slightly — ahout  one  and  three 
quarter  turns  and  increasing  the  lift  of  the 
needle.     The  results  of  the  tests  follow: 


Test 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

ON 

R.P.M. 

487 
481 
466 

OASOLING 

B.H.P. 

42,31 
42  10 

41.37 

Time. 
Minutes 
10 
12 
15 

Av. 

478 

41.93 

12 

ON   MOTOR 

SPIRIT 

1 
2 
3 

491 
491 
473 

46.48 
4.5.60 
46.60 

15 
15 
12 

Av. 

485 

46.23 

14 

"The  engine  behaved  in  every  way  as 
well  when  'motor  spirit'  was  used  as  fuel; 
there  was  no  noticeable  difference  in  the 
running  of  the  engine  with  the  change  in 
fuel  after  carbureter  adjustments  were 
made,  except  a  slight  amount  of  grray 
smoke  from  exhaust  only  occasionally. 
The  comparative  flexibility  of  motor  with 
the  different  fuels  was  difficult  to  determine. 
The  difference  was  slight,  and  owing  to  the 
cold  weather  could  not  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  was  found  that 
the  cold  weather  affected  the  running  of  the 
engine  in  this  respect.  The  engine  when 
warm  started  equally  well  on  both  fuels, 
but  a  cold  engine  which  has  been  standing 
outside  overnight  had  to  be  primed  with 
high-test  gasoline. 

"This  also  was  the  practise  when  the 
ordinary  gasoline  w^as  used  in  the  same 
engine,  so  little  effort  Avas  made  to  start 
the  cold  engine  on  'motor  spirit.'  No 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  cooling 
water  was  perceptible  with  the  change  of 
fuels;  the  temperature  was  not  ascertained 
accurately  for  either  fuel,  but  did  not 
exceed  180  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

"There  was  no  knock  or  preignition  at 
any  time  wdth  either  fuel.  The  spark- 
plugs were  removed  after  the  first  two  tests 
on  gasoline  and  also  after  the  two  tests  on 
'  motor  spirit '  were  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  slightly  more  carbon  had  accumulated 
on  the  plugs  during  the  tests  with  'motor 
spirit.'  This  Avas  in  the  form  of  soft  soot 
and  was  almost  imperceptible  after  these 
short  tests." 

MOTOR    VEHICLES    IN    OHIO 

Statistics  have  been  compiled  in  Ohio  to 
show  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  owned 
in  different  counties  of  the  State.  Figures 
are  given  for  gasoline  cars  and  electrics,  and 
with  these  the  total  number  for  both.  It 
appears  that  in  the  entire  State,  63,117  cars 
are  owned,  of  which  59,507  are  gasoline  cars 
and  3,610  electrics.  The  county  having 
the  largest  number  is  Cuyahoga,  in  which 
lies  Cleveland,  where  the  total  is  11,063. 
The  next  highest  is  Hamilton,  in  which  lies 
Cincinnati,  where  the  total  is  4,352.  Sev- 
eral other  counties  have  more  than  a 
thousand  ears.  No  countj'  is  entirely  with- 
out a  car.  The  one  having  the  smallest 
number  is  Vinton,  where  the  total  is  twenty. 
The  next  smallest  is  Noble  with  sixty-one. 
These  figures  are  printed  in  the  Cleveland 
Motorist. 

KEROSENE    AS    A    MOTOR    FUEL 

At  Indianapolis  late  in  April  a  series  of 
tests  of  a  new  carbureter  were  made  by 
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Motor  Age.  They  included  a  road  run  of 
225  miles,  the  fuel  being  a  well-graded 
kerosene.  Other  tests  were  made  as  to 
economy  and  speed  with  kerosene  as  fuel. 
Two  grades  of  kerosene  were  used  and 
comparisons  were  drawn  A\ath  gasoline  and 
motor  spirit.  Motor  yl  j^e  declares  that  the 
results  obtained  "are  of  utmost  importance 
in  that  they  show  how  low-grade  fuels  can 
be  employed  successfully  in  the  motor-car 
industry.  They  al.so  show  that  kerosene 
can  be  employed  in  the  new  carbureter  that 
was  used  in  these  tests  and  without  requir- 
ing adjustment.  The  following  are  some 
points  from  a  letter  from  Indianapolis 
printed  in  Motor  Age: 

"The  new  carbureter  is  arranged  so  that 
a  larg(!  part  of  the  exhaust  gas  passes 
around  the  venturi  tube;  that  is,  the  pipe 
that  surrounds  the  spray  nozzle  is  in  the 
path  of  the  exhaust  gas.  The  same  ear  and 
carbureter  were  used  throughout  the  tests. 
The  carbureter  was  Harroun's  new  design 
and  IK-inch  size.  It  is  exhaust-jacketed 
and  the  primary  air  is  heated,  tho  the 
secondary  air,  which  is  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  when  the  motor  is  running  at 
normal  speeds,  is  not  heated.  A  means  is 
provided  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
needle  valve  by  a  little  lever  on  the  dash. 
This  is  not  a  special  feature,  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  older  type  of  Harroun  carbureter. 

"The  car  was  a  five-passenger  touring 
car,  with  four-cylinder  motor  4  inches  bore 
and  43^  inches  stroke,  cooled  by  thermo- 
syphon  water  circulation,  and  fitted  with 
electric  cranking  and  lighting  system.  On 
the  running  board  is  a  small  tank  which 
holds  two  gallons  of  gasoline.  This  is 
connected  through  a  foot  valve  at  the  dash 
to  the  intake  manifold  and  is  used  to  run 
the  motor  until  the  exhaust  warms  up  the 
fuel. 

"A  road  test  under  average  touring  con- 
ditions was  the  first  event  staged.  The 
course  was  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  by  way  of  Logansport  and  Kokomo. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  test  the  fuel  tank 
was  drained  of  its  contents  and  filled  with 
kerosene  at  a  garage.  This  was  44  degrees 
Baume  gravity  oil,  the  kind  that  is  sold  the 
country  over  at  10  cents  retail.  The  total 
distance  recorded  was  224.2  miles  and  the 
consumption  of  kerosene  for  the  run  was 
17.25  miles  per  gallon." 

PLAIN    COMMON    SENSE   IN 
MOTORISTS 

The  value  of  good  sense  which  was  in- 
sisted upon  by  Descartes  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  a  human  mind  is 
referred  to  by  a  writer  in  Motor  Age  as  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  motorists.  Special 
reference  is  made  to  the  French  philos- 
opher's remark  that  "those  who  travel 
very  slowly  may  yet  make  far  greater 
progress,  provided  they  keep  always  to  the 
straight  road,  than  those  who  while  they 
run  forsake  it."  In  the  use  of  none  of 
man's  luxuries  is  good  sense  of  more  value 
than  in  the  operation  of  a  car,  for  it  means 
everything  that  lies  between  success  and 
failure,  between  economy  and  extrava- 
gance, between  good-will  from  others  and 
scorn.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  good  sense 
on  their  part  that  so  many  motorists  have 
brought  ridicule  upon  themselves  and  upon 
motor-cars  in  general.     The  writer  says: 

"Lack  of  good  sense  has  brought  about 
a  host  of  antimotoring  reguhitions.  many 
of  which  have  been  crowding  out  other  use- 
ful measures  in  our  legislatures  during  the 
present  session.  The  apparent  lack  of 
good  sense  on  the  part  of  a  Pennsylvania 
industry  has  resulted  in  certain  sections  of 
the  State  banding  together  to  exorbitantly 


Your  oil  must  reach  all  friction  points 
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Mobiloil 

ji  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **D** 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  are  put  up  in  land  5  gallon  sealed  cans,  in  half-barrels  and 
barrels.  All  are  branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which  is  our  mark 
of  manufacture.  They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable  garages, 
automobile  supply  store,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 
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The  friction-points  in  a  steam  engine  are  reached  with  lubricants  through 
special  mechanical  appliances,  and  separate  oil  cups. 

Intheautomohiie  motor,  they  are  all  reached  through  one  lubricating  system. 

Your  car,  therefore,  requires: 

An  oil  who.se  ''body"  or  thickness  is  suited  to  your  feed  system — an  oil  that 
will  properly  feed  to  all  the  friction  points. 

If  you  use  an  oil  whose  "body"  is  unsuited 
to  your  feed  requirements,  or  whose  lubricat- 
ing qualities  will  not  properly  withstand  the 
demands  of  service,  you  will  get  one  or  more 
of  the  following  results: 

(i)  Escape  of  the  compression  and  explosion  past 
the  piston  rings. 

(2)  Unlubricated  cylinder  walls  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  piston  stroke. 

(3)  Imperfect  lubrication  of  many  of  the  bearings. 

(4)  Excess  carbon  deposit.  (Due  to  the  oil  working 
too  freely  past  the  piston  rings  and  burning  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber.) 

(5)  Excessive  oil  and  fuel  consumption. 

(6)  Worn  wrist  pins. 
Unduly-rapid  deterioration  in  your  motor. 
Loose  bearings. 
Noisy  operation. 

The  average  motor  has  1500  parts.  In  different  mo- 
tors, these  parts  differ  both  in  measurement  and  con- 
struction. No  one  oil  can  possibly  meet  the  feed  re- 
quirements of  all  motors. 

To  establish  a  sound  guide  to  correct  lubrication  we 
have  therefore  taken  a  step  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  motorist. 

Each  season  we  carefully  analyze  the  motor  of  each 
make  of  car. 

Based  on  this  analysis,  and  on  practical  experience, 
we  specify  in  a  lubricating  chart,  printed  in  part  on  the 
right,  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  we  have  found 
best  suited  to  each  of  the  various  models. 

This  chart  represents  the  professional  advice  of  a  com- 
pany whose  authority  on  scientific  lubrication  is  un- 
questioned the  world  over — the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

If  you  use  oil  of  less-correct  "body"  or  of  lower  lubricating 
quality  than  that  specified  for  your  car,  incomplete  or  inefficient 
lubrication  is  certain  to  follow.  Unnecessary  friction.,  and 
ultimate  serious  damage  must  result. 

If  your  car  does  not  appear  in  the  partial  chart  on  this  page,  we 
will  mail  on  request  a  booklet  containing  our  complete  chart  to- 
gether with  points  on  lubrication. 
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VACUUM    OIL    CO.,    Rochester,    U.    S.    A, 


BRANCHES: 


DETROIT     BOSTON     NEW  YORK     CHICAGO    PHILADELPHIA     INDIAN.'\POLIS 
Ford  Bldg.     49  Federal  St.   29  Broadway      Fisher  Bldg.     4th  &  Chestnut  Sts.     Indiana  Pythian  Bldg, 

Distributing  luarehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  njcorla 
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"Gee!    Vm  Glad  I  Have  On  B.  V.  D." 

That's  what  the  cool,  comfortable,  coated  man  is  thinking,  while  the  cross, 
comfortless,  coatless  ones  are  eyeing  him  enviously.      Don  t  you  be  caught 
without  B.  V.  D.  when  warm  days  "put  you  on  the  griddle."     B.  V.  D. 
weather  is  here — B.  V.  D.  is  sold  everywhere. 

To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.   get  a  good  look  at  the 
label.      On  every  B.  V.  D.  undergarment  is  sewed" 

This  Red  Woven  Label 

"madeTorThe" 


B.VD. 


^^BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 

(Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Off 
aiid  Foreign  Countries. ) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
KneeLengrth  Drawers, 50c., Toe. 
$1.00  and  j?1.50  the  garment. 

P.  V.D.Union  Suits(Pat.  U.S.  A 
4-30-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  S3  00 
and  $5.00  the  suit. 

T//^B.V.  D.  Company, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agencv'. 
66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


CopyrighisU.d.A.  J 913  6y* 
The  B.V.D.  Compan;^. 


^4ew  cind  old  motorcyclists  will  appreciate 
the  COMFORT  features  of  the  1 9 1 3 

Indian  Molocycle 

The  roughest  road  seems  smooth — because  the  new 

Cradle  Spring  Frame  completely  absorbs  all 

'ishocks.       No  jarring,  jolting  or  vibration.     Only 

motorcycle  with  the  automobile  system  of  spring 

suspension.    Complete  abolition  of  the  old  spring 

devices. 

The  addition  of  Foot  Boards  is  another  comfort  featute. 
Choice  of  two  comfortable  positions  with  separate    bralce 
controls.     Pedals  may  be  used  merely  for  starting  the  motor. 
1  I  new  features  and  29  minor  refinements  make  the  1913 
INDIAN   more  than  ever  a  big  leader  in  motorcycle  design 
and  construction. 
Most  popular  motorcycle  for  touring.     Nearly  40%  of  all 
motorcycles  in  America  today  are   INDIANS.      Higher 
second  hand  valuation  than  any  other  motorcycle.      Won 
derfully  economical  in  gasoline  and  general  upkeep. 

Free  demonstration  at  over  2,000  Indian  dealers 
establishments  throughout  the  country. 

Write  for  1913  Free  Descriptive  Literalurt 

S  4  H.  P.  Single.  $200  )  ,        up. 
•"^  j  7  H.  P.  Twin.    $250  i  f-  °-  *»•  Facto'-y 

THE  HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

919   State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
(.Largest  Motorcycle  Manufactarert  in  the  World) 
Branch  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Toronto,  London 


incnasf  rcffistration  f«'f'.s  for  the  BuppoHfd 
iiiaiiilcnaiKM-  of  good  road.s,  altho  the  State 
has  not  th«  jMjwcr  at  prcstnt  to  ajjpro- 
I)rialc  any  such  funds  for  sufh  a  purpose. 
Here  is  a  very  a[)parent  lack  of  good 
sense  by   both   parties. 

"The  motorists  of  other  States  are  contin- 
ually setting  at  naught  rational  road  regu- 
lations, that  is,  the  more  reekless  class,  and 
every  time  accidents  result  because  of  such 
lack  of  good  sense  vigor  is  added  to  the 
antimotoring  ranks.  Every  time  a  motor- 
ist, lacking  good  sense,  endeavors  to  escape 
from  the  scene  of  an  accident  in  which  he 
has  plaj'ed  the  major  part,  an  unnecessary 
load  is  placed  on  all  other  motorists;  and 
every  time  the  remaining  good  motorists 
fail  to  ally  themselves  with  the  authorities 
in  the  punishment  of  such  creatures,  there 
is  a  lack  of  that  good  sense  which  an  in- 
dustry so  young  as  the  motor  one  requires. 

"There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
lack  of  good  sense  in  the  motoring  ranks. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  the  good-sense  motor- 
ists have  insisted  on  uniform  hotel  rates  to 
take  the  place  of  the  raised  prices  that  con- 
stituted the  rule  whenever  a  motoring 
party  registered.  The  motorists  were 
themselves  to  blame.  At  the  first  they 
rather  enjoyed  the  higher  prices;  there  was 
an  air  of  exclusiveness  connected  with  it; 
they  imagined,  Pharisee-like,  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men.  This  was  satisfactory 
at  the  start,  but  when  conditions  went  from 
bad  to  worse  they  realized  the  sum  they 
had  to  pay  for  their  whistle.  They  started 
objecting  and  displaying  good  sense;  many 
of  them  have  been  objecting  ever  since.' 

But  it  is  not  alone  owners  and  drivers 
of  cars  that  need  a  larger  stock  of  good 
sense,  but  makers  and  sellers  as  well. 
The  writer  proceeds: 

"Not  a  few  of  our  manufacturers  have 
been  deplorably  lacking  in  that  good 
sense  which  Descartes  sought  so  unceas- 
ingly to  obtain.  The  American  motor 
industry  was  largely  an  industry  of  imita- 
tion; in  fact,  it  is  largely  so  to-day.  Imita- 
tion rarely  shows  that  desired  good  sense 
which  Descartes  sought.  Our  makers 
imitated  without  studying  environments. 
They  reasoned  what  w'ould  do  in  one  place 
would  do  equally  well  in  another.  They 
all  went  together.  When  they  wanted 
more  horse-power  they  made  larger  cylin- 
ders, or  added  more  of  them.  To-day  they 
find  they  have  too  much  horse-power,  and 
the  trimming  process  has  begun.  Had  these 
makers  started  out  consistently  to  analyze 
the  field  and  the  industry  rather  than 
imitate,  they  would  not  to-day  be  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  with  which  they 
are  face  to  face.  Had  they  studied  indi- 
vidually, their  travel  might  have  been  very 
slow,  but  yet  their  progress  would  have 
been  greater  'than  those  who  while  they 
run  forsake  the  straight  road.'  The  his- 
tory of  the  motor  industry  contains  many 
examples  of  running  and  forsaking  the 
straight  road.  A  few  years  ago  the  pages 
of  history  were  replete  with  such.  It  was 
a  case  of  face  east  in  1907,  face  west  in 
1908,  face  north  in  1909,  and  face  south 
in  1910,  sowing  to  the  four  winds  and 
expecting   to  reap   a   satisfactory  harvest. 

"Glance  at  the  history  of  one  or  two 
European  concerns  that  have  shown  the 
rare  good  sense  that  Descartes  pedestalled. 
Their  progress  was  slow,  but  along  a  de- 
finite line.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  not 
making  as  much  money  as  some  other  con- 
cerns, but  to-day  while  other  companies  are 
curtailing  outputs  and  using  other  exigency 
methods,  these  good-sense  companies  are 
going  steadily  on,  traveling  slowly  but 
always  keeping  to  the  straight  road  and 
reaping  the  harvest  that  must  follow  such 
effort,  while  rival  concerns  with  perhaps 
brighter  minds  but  susceptible  to  aberra- 
tions have  operated  at  higher  speeds  but 
not  in  a  definite  direction." 
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LIGHT    HOUSEDELIVERY    WAGONS 

A    writer    in     The    Commercial    Vehicle 
presents  the  results  of  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  time  required  to  deliver  small  packages 
under  typical  conditions  by  light  gasoline 
motor  vehicles.     His  statements  are  based  i 
on  operations  in  suburban  towns,  one  of  I 
these  being  Newark.     New   York  is  not 
regarded  as  a  typical  field.     Some  of  the  1 
points  contained   in   the   writer's  articles 
are  given  below:  [ 

"Both  gasoline  and  electric  vehicles  are 
used  for  this  kind  of  delivery,  and  several 
firms  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  motor-trucks  have  been  known  to 
state  that  the  light  gasoline  vehicle  is  not 
suited  to  house-to-house  delivery  except 
where  the  runs  from  stop  to  stop  are  long,  j 
They  claim  that  the  electric  vehicle  operates 
most  economically  in  house-to-house  work  I 
where  the  average  number  of  stops  per 
mile  is  high  and  the  day's  mileage  is  small. 
In  deciding  this  question,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  is  the  length  of  the 
stop.  Altho  the  mileage  that  the  truck  is 
to  cover  may  be  estimated,  it  can  not  be 
correctly  estimated  nor  a  true  delivery 
route  laid  out  ^\'lthout  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  stops,  the  length 
of  each  stop,  the  average  amount  of  time 
required  to  deliver  one  package — either  a 
C.O.D.  or  a  paid  or  charge  delivery — and 
the  average  number  of  packages  delivered 
per  stop. 

"In  order  to  find  just  what  the  length 
of  time  of  a  delivery  stop  was,  trips  ha^e 
been  taken  wnth  horse-drawn,  electric, 
and  light  gasoline  vehicles  engaged  in  house- 
to-house  delivery.  The  average  length 
of  a  stop  for  the  delivery  with  the  horse- 
dra\\Ti  wagon  was  1.5  minutes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  amount  of  time 
required  for  a  delivery  with  the  two 
electric  wagons  was  7  minutes  for  the  parcel 
vehicle  and  5'  minutes  for  the  bulk  truck. 

"The  length  of  time  required  for  the  stop 
has  nothing  to  do  ■\\'ith  the  operation  of 
the  vehicle  itself.  If  either  of  the  elec- 
tric vehicles  had  been  operating  on  the 
route  that  w^as  covered  bj^  the  horse-drawn 
wagon  the  length  of  time  of  the  stop  would 
have  remained  the  same.  Nor  could  the 
use  of  a  horse  wagon  on  the  route  covered 
by  the  electric  cars  change  the  length  of  the 
stap.  For  the  deliveries  from  the  horse 
wagon  were  made  at  the  ground  floors  of 
private  houses  while  the  deliveries  from 
both  of  the  electrics  were  made  in  a  different 
section  of  the  city  in  apartment-houses, 
where  the  boj^  had  to  climb  several  flights 
of  stairs  or  wait  for  a  dumb-waiter  or  a  slow- 
moving  freight  elevator. 

"In  New  York  City  alone  are  these  apart- 
ment-house deliveries  to  be  found.  The 
ground-floor  delivery  in  private-house  work 
is  more  typical  of  conditions  in  other  towns 
and  cities. 

"In  order  to  discover  the  average  and 
actual  amount  of  time  required  for  de- 
livery in  conditions  more  truly  typical  trips 
were  taken  with  two  light  vehicles  making 
house-to-house  deliveries  in  suburban  New 
Jersey,  and  also  with  a  light  gasoline  vehicle 
making  similar  deliveries  in  the  suburban 
districts  of  Long  Island.  Tabulations 
were  made  covering  the  number  of  stops, 
the  number  of  deliveries — whether  there 
were  one  or  more  houses  called  at  from  the 
one  stop — the  number  of  packages,  that  the 
driver  or  boy  had  to  collect  for,  the  length  of 
the  stop  in  minutes,  and  the  time  record. 

"Nine  Autocar  3,000-pound  capacity 
vehicles  fitted  wnth  pneumatic  tires  are 
used  by  a  firm  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  deliver 
dry-goods  throughout  the  suburbs  of  New 
Jersey.  Horse-drawn  vehicles  are  used 
for  the  local  deliveries,  and  as  these 
vehicles  have  to  make  two  trips  each  day, 
they  are  loaded  first  each  morning.     The 


Face  this  fact  fairly.  Clap-trap  luggage 
doesn't  pay.  It  never  did  and  never  will. 
The  bump-bump  your  trunks  get  from  the  por- 
ter, express  man  and  train-hand  means  short 
life  unless  every  part  is  durable. 

For  69  years  we  have  produced  luggage 
that  asks  no  favors  of  the  luggage-man.  Family 
pnde  keeps  quahty  in  all  our  products. 

"Likly"  Luggage  lives  to  a  npe  old  age. 


"No  Wrinkles"  is  the  motto  of  all  "Likly" 
Wardrobe  Trunks.  This  midget  model  is 
a  husky  little  brother. 

Its  interior  is  unusually  simple.  The"Likly" 
Single  Strap  Follower  (patented)  keeps 
everything  in  place.  No  interfering  dewdangles  — 
you  can  get  the  fifth  garment  just  as  easily  as  the  first. 

The  foundation  box  is  of  three-ply  basswood 
veneer — light  and  tough.  Covering  is  of  the  heaviest 
duck.  First  it's  given  three  coats  of  paint,  then  two 
coats  of  carriage  varnish.  Bound  with  rawhide.  Ward- 
robe side  is  lined  with  green  fabric  leather.  Drawers 
are  lined  with  Irish  linen.  Prices  $80.00  to  $97.50. 
(Add  $5  to  these  prices  west  of  the  Mississippi.) 

Our  catalog  shows  100  other  "Likly"  Wardrobes 
to  select  from.     Sent  on  request. 


(No.  68 1  Wardrobe  Trunk) 


(No.  6  Steamer  Trunk) 
Roughing  it  with  flying   colors  is  easy  work 
for  this  "Likly"  Steamer  Trunk. 

It  is  chock  full  of  "Likly"  quality.  Has  vul- 
canized hard  fibre  binding  and  centre  bands. 
Stout,  sure  corner  caps  and  bottom  protectors. 
All  the  rivets  are  hand  driven.  Prices  $16.50 
to  $20.50.  (Add  $2.50  to  these  prices  west  of 
the  Mississippi.) 

Over  40  other  "Likly"  steamer  trunks  are  de- 
scribed in  our  catalog.     Sent  on  request. 


(No.  132  Suit  Case) 
This  suit  case  is  a  collection  of  "extras, 
is  extra  deep,  extra  strong,  extra  handsome. 

Notice  the  way  the  handle  is  attached, 
heavy  corners  are  sewed  on.      There  are 
set-in  basswood  ends.    Comes  in  several  leathers. 
Lined  in  either  cloth  or  leather.       Guaranteed 
for  five  years.     Prices  $  1 6. 50  to  $29.00. 


'     It 

The 
light 


(No.  260  Overnight  Bag) 

This  "Likly"  Overnight  Bag  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  short  trips.  Slip  one  under  your  berth 
next  time.  Its  frame  is  hand-sewed.  Has  plaid 
lining.  Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Six  leathers 
to  choose  from. 

Probably  the  most  popular  bag  ever  designed. 
You  won't  wonder  why  when  you  own  one. 
Prices  $17.50  to  $27.50. 


If  you've  any  travel  in  mind,  you 
ought  to  send  for  one  of  our  1  28-page 
catalogs.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most 
varied  line  of  luggage  made  today. 
And  we'll  tell  you  where  to  see  "Likly" 
Luggage  in  your  town. 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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»<?  DUTCH  pioneehs^ 

AMSTERDAM 


The      UM.:..-'      -.l.vil.;-.      utA  i.!..\  MENT, 
through    the    Census    Bureau,    has    proclaimed 

The  ANGELUS 
The  PIONEER 
PLAYER-PIANO 

"In  I8<>,'i.  Mes.sra.  VViU'OX  &  White,  of  Meridcn.  Conn.,  be- 
gan munut'actunni:  an  interior  atcacliment,  and  in  February, 
1897,  built  liieir  first  'Angelus,'  a  cabinet  piano  player.  This 
instrument,  the  invention  of  K.  H.  White,  may  t>e  resarded  as 
thf  ptonter  0/  the  various  simitar  attachments  that  have  since 
been  placed  on  the  market.''     pf^m  the  OtHcial  Census  Report. 

This  leadership  of  the  Angelus  has  been  maii 
tained  by  the  possession  of  exclusive  features  al 
solutely  essential  to  the  playing  and  enjoyment 
real  music,  including  the  wonderful 

PHRASING   LEVER 

(Patented) 

By  the  mere  pressure  of  one  finger  on  this  mar 
velous  device   you   can   play  any  piece  of  music 
ever  written  and  impart  to  it  every  desired  delicacy 
of  shading.      Thus  the  Angelus  is  not  only  the 
p'onccr,  but  the  simplest  of  ail  Player-pianos. 

Other  exclusive  Angelus  features  are  the  Melodant — which 
giies  distinctiveness  to  the  Melody;  the  Sustaining  Pedal 
device,  the  Graduated  Accompaniment  and  the  !Melod\ 
Buttons. 

Knabe-AnRelus  Emerson-Angelus 

Grands  and  Uprights  Grands  and  Uprights 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  bi%  NET 

We  collect  ar\d  remit  interest  in  N.  Y.  eiohanne  without 

charge.     Write  for  lists  of  mortgages  and  full  details 

THE  DEVEREAUX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

ion  Spalding  Building.       '  Portland,  Oregon 


Memorial    Tablets 

I>esi;;iis  :iii<l  Esfimiites  Fiirnlsliod 

Jno.    Williams,    Inc.,    Bronze    Foundry 

S38  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


BE 


SECTIONAL -BOOKCASE 


^  Solid  Oak 

n.75 


AND 
UP 


PER  SECTION 

Endorsed  ''The  Best"  by  Over 
50,000  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and 
the  entire  production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 
In  buying:  direct  from  factory  you  save  at  least  30  per  cent, 
and  are  always  sure  of  obtainins  new  and  not  shopworn 
articles.    You  can  buy  any  number  of  sections  to  start- 
as  few  or  as  many  as  desired— and  add  sections  from  time 
to  time;  thus  your  bookcase  grows  with  your  library. 
The    Lundstrora    Sectional  Bookcases  have  no   metal 
bands.nor  any  of  theobjectionable  features  of  othermakes. 
They  have  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors,  and  are 
made  in  several  different  styles,  and  in  grades  from  Plain  Oak 
to  Genuine  Mahogany.    Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  23.    • 

THEC.J.LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

-  ,  I      r-      •      f    /    n     •  t  ^ya^"'.fa<^tiireri!of Sectional H<mlccasesandFilivgCabinfts 

Un   Approval -rrei^ht  Paid     Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 


light  gasoline  cars 

are  due 

at   the   store 

at  8  o'elock  for   their   loads;   th(»  helpers, 

arriving  at  7.30  o'(;lo<;k,  sort  the  loads  &*■- 

cording  to  towns  and  stops,  and   loading 

is  begun  at  the  minute  the  truek  arrives. 

These  trucks  carry   both  bulk  and   parcel 

goods,  and  to  keep  them  separate  a  wooden 

screen   is   placed   amidships   of   the    body. 

Otherwise  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  when 

on  the  road  would  cau.se  the  bulk  to  be 

shaken   in  with   the   parcels,   necessitating 
frequent     sorting.     The     bulk     is     loaded 

woni  the  back  of  the  truck  and  is  usually 

put  on  the  wagon  first,  the  parcels  being 
loaded    from    the    front,    over    the    seat." 

A  table  is  printed,  giving  "  a  complete 

record  of  the  first  day  spent  in  house-to- 

house  delivery  "  by  a  light  gasoline  wagon 

in    neighborhoods    suburban    to    Newark. 

It    shows    total     deliveries    of    72;     total 

packages  delivered,   115;  total  c.  o.  d.  de- 

liveries, 63;  actual  running  time  from  first 

stop  to  return  to  Newark,   1  hour  and  32 

minutes;  average  amount  of  time  per  pack- 

age delivered,  based  on  time  of  stop,  1.4 

minutes;  eliminating  lunch  time,  average 

amount  of  time  per  delivery,  2.5  minutes; 

appr6ximate  mileage  for  the  day,  25  miles, 

based    on    running    time.     Following    is 

the  table  giving  details: 

Stop 

CIO 

> 

mber 

of 

kagcs 

Q 

0     a 

Time 

"3 

3       U 

d 
d 

^    « 

Hilton 

1 

1 

1 

:1.5 

9:26 

2 

1 

1 

:2 

9:27 

3 

2 

5 

:3 

9.30 

4 

1 

1 

:2 

9:34 

5 

1 

1 

:1 

9:37 

6 

1 

1 

:1.2 

9:38.5 

7 

1 

1 

:0.5 

9:41 

8 

1 

3 

:3 

9:42 

9 

1 

1 

:1 

9:46 

Maple  wood 

10 

Call 

:2.5 

9:49.5 

11 

1 

'"2" 

:1 

9:52.5 

12 

1 

1 

:3 

9:55 

Hilton 

13 

1 

5 

5 

:5.5 

9:57.5 

14 

3 

6 

5 

:2 

10:03 

Unionville 

15 

1 

1 

1 

:1 

10:09 

Maplewood 

16 

1 

1 

1 

:1.5 

10:16 

17 

1 

1 

:0.5 

10:20 

18 

1 

1 

:0.5 

10.23 

19 

2 

2 

.0.5 

10:25 

20 

5 

7-Call 

'2 

:7 

10:28 

21 

1 

2 

2 

:2 

10:37 

22 

1 

2 

2 

:2 

10:41 

23 

1 

1 

:1 

10:44 

24 

1 

2 

:1 

10:46 

25 

1 

1 

:1 

10:48 

26 

1 

1 

:1 

10:51 

27 

8-Call 

15 

5 

:7 

10:.52 

30 

1 

1 

:1 

11:04 

31 

1 

1 

:0.5 

11:06 

32 

1 

1 

:3.5 

11:10 

33 

1 

4 

:2.5 

11:14.5 

34 

4 

4 

3 

:46 

11:17 

35 

1 

1 

:1 

12:04 

36 

1 

1 

:1 

12:07 

Wyoming 

37 

1 

3 

3 

:4.5 

12:09.5 

39 

1 

4 

2 

:7 

12:14 

40 

1 

1 

:1 

12:22 

41 

2 

6 

G 

:10 

12:24 

42 

1 

2 

2 

:1 

12:35 

43 
44 

1 
1 

1 

1 

12:37 

.  .^.  .  . 

12:40 

Milburn 

45 
46 

Lunch 

1 

:46 
:3 

12:44 

"2" 

1:31 

47 

1 

1 

:2 

1:36 

Short  Hills 

49 

1 

1 

:1 

1:45 

Springfield 

50 

1 

1 

:1 

1:51 

51 

1 

1 

:1 

1:53 

52 

1 

1 

;2 

1 :58.5 

Union 

53 

1 

2 

:1 

2:12 

54 

1 

1 

X 

:1 

2:5 

55 

1 

4 

:1 

2:20 

56 

1 

1 

:1 

2:23 

57 

1 

1 

:3 

2:25 

58 

1 

1 

:1 

2:31 

Kenilworth 

59 

1 

1 

1 

:4 

2:44 

Return  Trip 
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RAPID     GROWTH     OF    THE     TRUCK 
INDUSTRY 

The  April  reports  from  the  motor  in- 
dustry indicated  notable  acceleration  in  its 
growth.  One  estimate  is  that  the  year's 
production  will  show  a  total  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  in  value.  The  total  last  year 
was  less  than  half  that— $42,942,828. 
What  is  still  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  trucks  produced  in 
1911  was  only  $22,292,000,  and  the  value 
of  those  produced  in  all  previous  years  only 
$22,485,000.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  output  this  year  of  trucks  valued  at 
nearly  $100,(XX),000,  means  a  larger  pro- 
duction in  this  one  year  than  in  all  previous 
years  since  the  industry  began.  Comment- 
ing further  on  aspects  of  the  industry,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  sajs: 

"Analysis  of  the  reports  shows  that  the 
largest  and  most  rapid  increases  in  num- 
bers have  been  made  in  the  1,000.  1,500, 
3,000,  4,000,  6,000,  and  10,000-pound 
capacities  in  gasoline  vehicles,  and  in  the 
1,000,  2,000,  4,000,  and  7,000-pound  sizes 
in  electric  vehicles. 

"There  has  been  a  notable  tendency  to 
change  models,  particularly  among  the 
gasoline-vehicle  makers.  Taking  account 
only  of  companies  making  full  reports  for 
both  years,  1912  and  1913,  it  is  found  that 
35  models  have  been  dropt  by  the  ga?-car 
makers  and  44  new  models  added,  while 
the  electric-vehicle  makers  have  dropt  12 
models  and  added  5.  The  changes  are 
most  pronounced  in  the  2,500,  3,000,  5,000, 
7,000,  8,000,  and  12,000-pound  sizes  in 
gasohne  vehicles,  and  in  the  1,500,  2,000, 
3,000.  and  7,000-pound  capacities  in 
electrics. 

!'The  mean  average  price  of  all  the  com- 
mercial vehicles  produced  in  1912  was 
$1,957.37;  that  of  the  gasohne  cars 
$1,868.95,  and  of  the  electric  vehicles 
$2,465.18.  In  1911  the  average  value  of 
all  gas  trucks  sold  appeared  from  the  rec- 
ords to  be  $2,079.16,  and  for  all  preceding 
years   combined   was   $1,955.70,   while   in 

1911  the  average  price  of  all  electrics  re- 
ported was  $2,759.66,  and  for  all  preceding 
years  was  $3,369.72. 

"Fluctuations  in  prices  of  the  various 
sizes  of  both  gas  and  electric  vehicles  over 
a  period  of  vears  show  that  the  prices  of 
the  1,500,  3,000,  4,000,  8,000  and  10,000- 
pound  sizes  of  gas  vehicles  have  decreased 
materially,  while  the  prices  of  the  2,000 
and  6,000-pound  sizes  have  increased  no- 
tably. In  electric  vehicles  the  average 
prices  of  the  1,000,  2,000,  4,000,  8,000,  and 
10,000-pound  sizes  have  been  reduced, 
while  in  the  1,500,  3.000,  7,000,  and  11,000- 
pound  sizes  they  have  increased." 

By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  believed  in 
some  quarters  that  more  than  100,000 
commercial  vehicles  will  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.    The  production  for 

1912  was  24,133  complete  trucks.  It  is 
predicted,  as  the  result  of  a  canvass  among 
manufacturers,  that  the  output  this  year 
will  reach  56,744.  Further  items  on  this 
subject  are  contained  in  an  article  in  Auto- 
mobile Topics: 

"The  total  output  of  commercial  vehicles 
of  all  kinds  and  types  reported  for  the  year 
1912  by  170  companies  Avas  21,939,  as 
compared  vrith.  a  total  of  10,655  reported 
for  the  year  1911  by  85  companies,  and 
10,374  reported  for  all  preceding  years  com- 
bined up  to  the  end  of  1910  by  the  same  85 
companies.  It  is  believed  these  companies 
represented  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production  of  the  countrj%  while  the  170 
companies  reporting  for  1912  and  1913 
probably  represent  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  total  output. 


Saved! 

Weed  Tire  Chains  enable  you  to  safely  make  sharp  turns  and 
quick  stops  when  a  momentary  loss  of  control  means  loss  of  life. 

The  above  picture  illustrates  one  of  the  numerous  situations  in 
which  you  may  be  placed  during  bad  road  weather— when 
suddenly  someone  appears  directly  in  your  path  and  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second  you  must  make  a  sharp  turn  and  apply 
the  brakes.  It  is  then  you  require  a  firm  unfailing  grip  on  the 
road  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  equipping  all  tires  with 

Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

The  Only  Device  That  Absolutely  Prevents  Skidding 

No  matter  how  expert  and  careful  you  are  when  driving  on  wet  pavements 
and  muddy  roads  the  treacherozis  bare  tires  are  a  handicap  that  defeats  your 
very  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  skid.  This  is  unanimously  conceded  by  famous 
motorists  who  are  recognized  as  authorities  in  motordom.  For  instance, 
Fred  J.  Wagner,  the  Official  Starter  in  all  big  motor  races,  said  in  a  recent 
issue  of  "  House  Beautiful: " 

"Chains,  according  to  nearly  every  motorist,  are  superior  to  any  other  form  of  non- 
skidding  devices.  I  have  seen  substitutes  for  chains  skid,  and  skid  badly,  too,  when 
traction  was  vitally  important  to  keep  the  car  out  of  a  ditch.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "non-skidding"  tire.  Ask  any  legitimate  manufacturer  and  he  will  admit  that 
no  matter  what  sort  of  a  tread  the  casing  may  have,  it  will  slip  to  some  extent  when 
the  road  surface  is  covered  with  slippery  mud  or  slime.  What  can  be  claimed 
however,  for  certain  treads  is  that  they  skid  a  deal  less  than  ordinary  smooth  treads." 


The  memory  of  one  accident  deters 
future  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  a 
car.  Why  run  the  risk  of  such 
accidents  and  why  forfeit  the 
pleasures  of  motoring  forever  after, 
when    safety  can    surely    be    yours 


by  equipping  all  four  tires  with 
WEED     CHAINS? 

WEED  CHAINS  cannot  injure 
tires  because  "they  creep."  Easily 
put  on  in  a  jiffy  without  the  use 
of  a  jack  or  other  tools.  Direc- 
tions  packed  with  every  pair. 


At  all  dealers  selling  Auto  Supplies 

WEED  CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  CO.,  New  York 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by 

DOMINION  CHAIN  CO.,  Limited        137  McGill  Street,  Montreal  Cuada 
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Alba  Installation,  Rothschild's  "  Clothing  Department,"  Chicago 

*'  Well  displayed  is  half  sold  " 
and  good  light  is  more  than  half  of  good  display 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  better  light  would  mean 
to  your  business? 

You  know  the  places  you  like  to  go  to  best ;  the  places  where  you 
feel  most  like  buying.     They  are  the  best  lighted  places. 

Your  customers  feel  the  same  way.  Besides,  better  light  means 
more  efficient,  profitable  work  by  every  employe. 

Alba  Shades,  Globes  and  Lighting  Fixtures 

give  the  best  light  for  business  places  —  bright,  without  either  glare  or 
deep  shadow;  handsome,  but  efficient;  accurately  directed;  economical. 
Would  you  not  like  to  know  more  about  them  ? 

Send  your  address  for  Catalogue  No  47-O  of  Alba  Lighting  Fixtures ;    Illustrated 
Catalogue  No  42-O  for  Home  Lighting  Information. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
Boston  and  Toronto 
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Put  a  Safe  in 

Your  Home 

$10  and  Up 


FIRE  AND  THIEF  PROOF 


HOME  SAFES 

offer  the  protection  of  a  Safety  Deposit  Vault 
(for  papers,  jewelry,  silver,  etc.}  without 
its  inconveniences. 

Meilink's  Home  Safes  are  built  iust  like  big 
office  safes;  with  highest  grade  lock  and  bolt  work 
and  our  cellular  asbestos  fireproofing  —  the  most 
effective  heat  resister  on  the  market. 

The  simplicity  of  design  and  finish  is  in  harmony 
with  any  surroundings. 

Send  for  72-Page  Free  Booklet 

The  Meilink  Mfg.  Co.,  1667  Oakwood  Ave..Tole<]o,0. 


Sent  Anywhere 
in  U.  S. 


On 
Approval 


Beats  ^rdSystems 


Thb  Outfit  Will  Prove  It. 

RECORDS     INDEXED    ALPHABETICALLY 

AND  BY  DATE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 

All  Kinds  of  Records  Can  he  Arran?pd  Better  and  Found 
Easier  in  OCR  LOOSE  LEAF  BII«DERS  Thau  if  Kept  iu 
Any  Other  Way. 

n(\f\    This  eomplet^  outfit  nent  on  npproTal.     #  «   (\(\ 
'^^     If   it's  Moi   «orlt.   MOKE  to  y-m  send     '*'  1'^^ 
it     back    and    ^e    Hill     return    your 

One  ImproTed  Flat  Openin?  Loose  Leaf  Binder  covered  with 

imparted   Buckram,  size  5^  in.  high,    H^  iu.  wide,   IJ^  in. 

thick,  securely  holding  200  sheets. 

Two  Hundred  Sheets — (Your  choice  of  45  different  record 

forms,  including  5  different  Ledger  Rulinss),  on  a  flue  quality 

of.  white  bond  paper,  size  5  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide. 

One  romplete  Set  Alphabetieal  Index  Sheets  to  fit  Binder, 

with  durable  taljs  printed  on  both  sides. 

Tnenty-0ve  Uoore's  Movable  Metal  Markers  for   indexing 

records  Alphabetically  and  According  to  Date. 

One  Special  Hear7  Index  Sheet,  numbered  from  1  to  31. 

OUR    FREE   BOOK 

** Moore's  Uodem  Methods"  contains  160  pages  of  valaahle 
information  on  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping  and  Loose  Leaf 
Accounting  ;  it  illustrates  and  describes  the  various  ruled  and 
printed  record  forms  which  can  be  furnished  with  this  outfit. 
We  send  this  book  WITHOCT  CHARGE  to  any  Business  or 
Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it- 

JOHN  C.  UOORE  rOKPORATIO!? 

815  9ton«  Slr^et  Roehester,  N.  T. 


"By  adding  to  the  totals  roported  in  each 
case  t'Stiiiiutfd  productions  to  account  for 
the  unnporttd  balance  of  the  industry,  the 
followint^  totals  have  been  compiled;  the 
total  productions  up  to  the  end  of  each  year 
reported  heintj  carried  out  to  show  the 
practical  doubling  of  outputs  for  each  of  the 
three  past  years: 

Ueportc'd  (>ut[)ut  prior  to  191 1 10,374 

Plu^i  2rj  per  cent 2,594 

12.968 

Total 12,968 

Reported  output  during  1911 10,655 

Plus  2.0  per  cent 2,664 

,  13,319 

Total 26,287 

Reported  output  during  1912 21.939 

Plus  10  per  cent 2, 194 

24,133 

Total 50,420 

Estimated  output  during  1913 51.586 

Plus  10  per  cent 5,158 

56,744 
Total 107,164 

"With  the  exception  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
companies,  all  of  those  that  failed  to  send  in 
reports  are  relativel3'  new  companies  that 
produced  few  or  no  vehicles  last  year,  or 
are  older  companies  whose  individual  out- 
put probably  did  not  reach  fifty  vehicles  in 
any  case.  On  the  whole,  the  estimates  of 
production  for  1913  are  believed  by  the 
statisticians  to  be  fairly  conservative,  as 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  anj-  manu- 
facturer in  exaggerating  his  figures,  because 
the  census  was  a  secret  one  in  which  names 
of  companies  were  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
reports. 

"Reports  received  from  the  170  com- 
panies are  classified  as  follows:  Gasoline- 
vehicle  makers,  140;  electric,  20;  mixt  sys- 
tem, 3;  gasoline  fire  apparatus,  7;  tricars,  3; 
tractors,  2;  steam,  1.  The  gas-electric 
vehicles  and  the  tractors  are  made  by  the 
electric-gas  vehicle  makers." 


Only  an  Instance. — "  A  former  train 
robber  is  becoming  prominent  in  Oklahoma 
politics." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  no  sign  that  train  rob- 
bers never  can  be  persuaded  to  be  good." — - 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Publisher's  Notice. — Uncle  Samuel  is 
keeping  a  fatherly  and  watchful  eye  on  the 
newspaper  boys.  Just  why  the  old  gentle- 
man has  any  more  right  to  poke  his  vener- 
able nose  into  the  private  affairs  of  a  man 
who  runs  a  newspaper  than  he  has  to  inter- 
fere with  a  grocer,  a  butcher,  a  dry  goods 
man  or  a  manufacturer  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  As  will  be  noted  by  the  state- 
ment published  this  w^eek,  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment has  been  given  some  weighty  and 
important  information  about  The  Record — 
and  it  is  hoped  the  country  has  thereby 
been  saved. 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  prying  into  private 
affairs  that  are  none  of  his  business  perhaps 
it  might  be  in  order  to  inform  him  that  The 
Record  man  is  a  brunette  and  a  Republican; 
he  has  a  pretty  bad  corn  on  his  left  foot  and 
his  hair  shows  signs  of  falling  out;  he  has 
only  one  good  eye  and  walks  a  little  splay- 
footed; he  has  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  couple 
of  grandchildren,  an  alleged  automobile,  a 
horse,  a  Jersey  calf,  and  a  peg-legged  cat. 
He  thought  he  was  running  for  the  legisla- 
ture last  fall,  but  he  found  out  he  wasn't 
even  walking.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  keep 
on  making  an  honest  living  without  having 
to  stop  every  little  while  and  answer  im- 
pertinent questions,  as  he  is  neither  a 
criminal  nor  a  dependent. — Bushnell  (III.) 
Record. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


AMERICAN  poets  are  inferior  to  those 
of  England  in  at  least  one  respect — 
the  making  of  light  verse.  Sometimes  the 
defense  is  made  that  this  is  not  the  work 
of  poets,  but  of  clever  journalists.  But  it 
is  frequently  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  best  vers-dc.-sociele  is  written  by  the 
poet  who  can  produce  also  poems  of  dig- 
nity and  splendor.  The  English  weeklies 
(particularly  Punch)  print  a  large  amount 
of  verse  with  no  serious  message,  but  of 
almost  perfect  craftsmanship.  The  poets 
of  England,  it  seems,  are  not  so  consis- 
tently serious  as  those  of  America.  But 
America  has  not  always  been  lacking  in 
artists  able  and  willing  to  give  exquisite 
form  to  evanescent  moods.  The  late  H. 
C.  Bunner  excelled  in  work  of  this  sort, 
and  among  contemporary  WTiters  Mr. 
Clinton  ScoUard  is  distinguished  for  his 
graceful  treatment  of  slight  and  familiar 
themes. 

"  Lyrics  from  a  Library  "  (George  Will- 
iam Browning)  is  the  attractive  title  of 
Mr.  ScoUard's  new  book  of  verse.  He  has 
written  poems  memorable  for  high  thought 
and  sonorous  phrasing,  but  in  this  little 
volume  he  has  included  chiefly  work  of  a 
lighter,  simpler  type.  He  praises  his 
favorite  authors,  the  comforts  of  his  li- 
brary, his  first  editions,  and  other  rare 
volumes  with  the  sympathy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  a  true  lover  of  books  and  ^vith  the 
skill  of  an  accomplished  artist  in  words. 
There  have  been  many  poems  written  in 
honor  of  Theocritus — those  of  Wilde  and 
Dobson  are  memorably  lovely — but  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  appeal  of  the 
first  poem  which  we  reprint.  The  second 
poem  is  tender  and  sincere,  and  expresses 
T)eautifully  that  pathos  which  clings  to  the 
•  volumes  of  forgotten  authors  on  the  shelves 
•of  second-hand  bookshops. 

On  a  Copy  of  Theocritus 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Theocritus,  we  love  thy  song. 

Where  thyme  is  sweet  and  meads  are  simny, 
"Where  shepherd  swains  and  maidens  throng 

And  bees  Hyblean  hoard  their  honey. 

Since  ancient  Syracusan  days 

It  year  by  year  has  grown  the  sweeter. 

For  year  by  year  life's  opening  ways 
Run  more  in  prose  and  less  in  meter. 

And  than  this  quarto,  vellum-clad. 

You  could  not  wish  a  rarer  setting: 
Beholdifag,  you  must  still  be  glad. 

If  you  behold  without  forgetting. 

Manutius  was  the  printer's  name 

(A  Publisher  was  then  tmheard  of)  — 

A  fellow  of  some  worthy  fame. 
If  history  we  take  the  word  of. 

"Think  when  its  pages  first  were  cut, 
And  eager  eyes  above  them  hovered, 

■Our  proudest  dweUing  was  a  hut — 
America  was  just  discovered! 

Then  Venice  was  indeed  a  queen. 

And  taught  the  tawny  Turk  to  fear  her; 
H'ow  has  she  lost  her  royal  mien. 

And  yet  we  could  not  hold  her  dearer. 
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SPRINGTIME  is  here !  The  woods  and 
streams,  the  young  folks  at  play— everywhere, 
everything — offer  delightful  opportunities  to  the 
amateur  photographer.  But  be  sure  that  you  are 
properly  equipped  for  picture  taking,  so  that  you 
will  never  have  to  apologize  for  your  photographs. 
Make  them  as  natural  and  artistic  as  the  above  by 
using,  according  to  directions,  the  amateur  camera 
of  professional  quality — 

The  superb  ANSCO 

loaded  with  Ansco  color-value  Film,  and  then  develop  your 
films  with  Ansco  chemicals,  and  print  them  on  the  easy-to. 
use,  prize-winning  Cyko  Paper. 

$2  to  $55  will  buy  a  good  Ansco.  ^Vrite  for  catalogue  No.  25 
and  booklet  "How  to  Make  Enjoyment  Last  Forever." 

ANSCO   COMPANY,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 


The  neat  little  camera 
shown  below  is  the 
No.  3A  Folding  Bus- 
ter Brown.  Price,  $10. 
Takes  pictures  of  the 
popular  post  card  size, 
3\i  in.  X  5)^  in.  It  is 
one  of  three  folding 
cameras  of  the  Buster 
Brown  family  priced 
from  $2  to  $10. 


^^^.0 


Pioneers  in  camera  making.   Manufacturers  of  photographic  supplies  for  more  than  60  years 
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.  The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. . 


Whitman  Saddles 


Men  and  Women  — embody  every  fea- 
iiie  of  coinfoit,  style  and  durability,  com- 
bining the  practical  suggestions  of  the  most 
p.ominent  riders  of  two  continents  and  our 
thirty  years'  manufacturing  experience. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  B  describing 
styles  and  accessories  and  giving  the  names 
of  man'/  proniiuent  users. 
The  Mehibach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  No 

gfrease,  odor  nor  dirt.  Brighter  than  ^ 
acetylene.  Over  aoo  styles.  Every' 
lamp  warranted.     Write  for  catalog. 

Agents  lyanted. 

THE   BEST   LIGHT   CO. 

»•>  K.  6th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


300  CANDLE  POWER 
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J  Stuck 
C'tiainplon 


Iiilernatlonal 
■Champion 


,'.yo  ntili-is  uetiuil  ruiininf/  uveraQe  0/81.73 
miles  pvr  hour. 

Winner  of  500-mile  International  race. 
May,  1912.     Breaking   World's  record 

Even  the  the  winner  of  the  500-mile  race  this 
year  (May  30th)  may  lower  the  National's 
m:irvelous  record,  the  National  car  remains  the 

World's  Champion  Car 

— 6ecause  i*  is  the  Stock  Champion  car. 

Tl>e  National  stock  car,  absolutely  the  kind 
sold  <b'"you,  defeated  more  costly  cars  in 
the  contest  at  Elgin  that  absolutely  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  the  National  car. 

30.5. OS  miles,  entire  race  run  nvithout  a 
tire  change,  a-verage  66.4  miles  per  hour. 

The  National  car  also  holds  the  world's  record 
for  the  fastest  straightaway  mile,  for  a  stock  car, 
time  40.32  seconds,  average  of  89.28  miles  per  hour. 

And  the  National  that  won  the  5oo-mi!e  race  last 
year  (a  non-stock  race  then  as  now;  was  made  al- 
most entirely  of  stock  parts. 

You  do  not  want  to  race— no — but  you  want  a  car 
of  power,  absolute  reliability,  ease  of  control,  and 
one  that  is  caj)able  of  hard  continuous  service. 
The  National  is  the  greatest  value  today— five 
models  %i~50  to  $3400. 

Electric  starter  -  electric  lights— left  side  drive — 
center  control— access  to  both  front  doors  and — 

but  sign  this  coupon  today  and  let 
us  send  you  complete  data  on  this 
wonderful  car.  Ask  us  for  a  de- 
tailed story  of  the  500-mile  race  too. 


Cut  out  coupon,  fill  in  and  mail  today. 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 

Dept.  92  Indianapolic,  Ind. 

Please  send  at  once  complete  data  on 
National  cars  and  the  500-mile  race. 


Name. . . 
Address . 


L.  D. 


BOW  LE6S  UNSIGHTLY 

Those  afflicted  with  bow  legs  should  wear 
the  "Perfect  Leg  Form"  and  overcome 
this  deformity.  Trousers  hang  perfectly 
straight.  Made  of  the  highest  grade  alu- 
minum. Light,  sanitary,  durable  and  in- 
expensive. Easy  put  on  and  are  adjustable 
to  any  size.  Highly  recommended  by  tail- 
ors. Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  men  wearing  our  improved  forms  and  as 
they  appear  without  them. 
"THE  PERFECT"  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 
140  No.  Franklin  Ave..  ilusliii,  Cbicago,  III. 

30%  TO  60%  PROFITS 

in  twelve  months  are  not  unusual  in  Ocean  City  Real  Estate 
Investments,    Our  book 

BIG  AND  LITTLE  FORTUNES 
IN  REAL  ESTATE 

citing  actual  cases  and  telling  the  complete  story  of  how  and 
where  money  is  being  and  has  been  made,  may  be  had  for  the 
askmE.  The  opportunity  is  still  here  in  the  ground  we  have 
for  sale. 

STANTON  AND  SCULL.  Inc..        Ocean  City.  N.  J. 


llt'twixt  theHi-  covt-rti  then-  S»  bound 
.V  i-hunu  tliul  iii'i-dctli  no  coiniilellun; 

A  ({oUU'li  ut[|i<i.s|)lii-ri-  Ih  rmind 
.At  uucei  HlclUuii  anil  N't-ia-tian. 

So,  whlli'  our  pluiisivc  sons  we  raiso 

.And  huil  ttie  hurd  wIiohc  iiuiiie  Is  rumous. 

Lot  us  for  oiu-e  Uividr  thf  bays. 

And  to  the  I'riiUiT  cry — Luudamusl 


A  Forgotten  Bard 
By  Clinton 'ScoLLARD 

In  a  dim  nook  beneath  the  street 
Where  Pine  and  noisy  Na.ssuu  meet. 
This  little  book  of  song  I  found 
In  scarred  morocco  quaintly  bound. 
Kach  musty  and  bemildewod  leaf 
Bespeaks  long  years  of  grime  and  grief; 
Long  years — for  on  the  title-page 
A  dim  date  tells  the  volume's  age. 

Ah,  who  was  he,  the  bard  that  sung 
In  that  dead  century's  stately  tongue 
In  those  evanished  days  of  yore'? — 
An  empty  name — I  know  no  more! 
Yet,  as  I  read,  will  fancy  form 
A  face  whose  glow  is  fresh  and  warm, 
A  frank,  clear  eye  wherein  I  view 
A  nature  open,  genial,  true. 

Mayhap  he  dreamed  of  fame,  but  fate 
Had  barred  to  him  that  temple's  gate; 
He  loved — was  loved — for  one  divines 
An  answered  passion  in  his  lines; 
He  died,  ah.  yes.  he  died,  but  when 
He  ceased  to  walk  the  ways  of  meti. 
Or  where  his  clay  with  mother  clay 
Commingles  sweetly,  who  can  say! 

In  pity  will  I  give  his  book 
A  not  too  lonely  study  nook, 
■Where  kindly  gleams  of  light  may  play- 
Across  it  of  a  wintry  day; 
And  I  will  take  it  down  sometimes 
To  con  the  prim  and  polished  rimes. 
Will  thus,  when  the  gray  years  have  fled. 
Some  book  of  mine  be  housed  and  read'? 


The  verse  of  James  A.  Maekereth  has 
been  highly  praised  by  British  critics,  but 
his  new  volume,  "  lolaus:  The  Man  That 
Was  A  Ghost  "  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
is  not  likely  to  increase  his  audience.  His 
verse  is  very  beautifully  made,  but  his 
thoughts  are  so  lofty,  his  images  so  fantas- 
tic, and  his  idiom  so  subtle  as  to  repel  the 
general  reader.  He  is  at  his  best  in  some 
of  his  skilfully  turned  sonnets,  in  ■which 
the  exactness  of  the  form  keeps  his  fancy 
from  wandering  too  far  afield.  Of  the  two 
which  we  reprint  the  first  is  remarkable 
for  the  successful  suggestion  of  the  idea 
by  the  sound  of  the  words  and  the  second 
for  the  passionate  humanity  of  its  spirit. 

The  Soul  and  the  Sea 
By  James  A.  Mackereth 

I  hear  the  shouting  of  th'  exultant  sea. 

Its  reel  and  crash  along  the  shuddering  strand; 

Through   mufHiHg   mist   the   wide  reverberant 
land 
In  thunderous  labor  laughs  exultantly; 
The  restless  wind's  tumultuous  revelry 

Whips  into  whirling  clouds  the  blanched  sea- 
sand; 

The  primal  powers  in  grim  convulsion  grand 
Striv^e,  straining  agonists,  frenzied  to  be  free. 

And  in  the  lapses  of  the  roaring  gale 

I  hear  the  cries  of  lives  that  rage  and  weep. 

That  sow  for  ever,  and  that  never  reap;  ■ 

Brave  hearts  that  travail  with  all  hopes  that  fall 

Break  with  the  breakers;    with  a  wandering  wail 

Flies  sorrow  with  white  lips  along  the  deep. 


ORDER  A  BOX  of  these  HAVA- 
1  OBA  clear  Havana  Cigars,  or 
of   any  of  our  four   brands  of 
stogies. 

Smoke  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  they're  what  we  claim  and 
what  you  want. 

If  they  fall  short  in  any  particular,  return 
the  remainder  at  our  expense  and  we'll  refund 
your  money  promptly. 

Our  Products: 

IIAVATOIIA,  A  5^  in.  it^nniiie  clear  Havnnn  rifar,  a  "ten  center** 
in  qualily,  a  "five  center"  in  price,  when  you  buy  them  by  the 
liox.     Fifly  to  the  lx>x.  $.1.00  per  htindrod. 

l.See-(*o..  Jr..  5  in.  panatela  stogie,  lilly  in  a  box.  price  per  hun- 
dred. fi.OO. 

I-See-l'o.,  Sr.,  6  in.  panatela  stogie,  fifty  to  the  box,  per  hundred 
*3.00. 

Sleiidoi'a  XX,  A  6  in.,  mild,  thin  model  stoirie  for  *'in  between'* 
sTniikiiiK:   price  per  box  ol'one  hundred,  .$'J,00. 

Sleiidorn  XXX,  An  extr;i  tine  qi::ilily,  thin  model  6  in.  atugie; 
price  tor  box  ol  one  hundred,  $3.00. 

Carriage  prepaid  in  United  States  and  Canada,  including 
manifest  fee  in  latter  country. 

All  the  above  are  high  grade,  long  filler,  hand-made 
smokes,  made  from  select  tobacco,  without  moulds,  paste  or 
binders  of  any  kind.  Spraying  and  licking  tobacco  with  the 
tongue,  so  common  in  other  factories,  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited in  our  factory. 

If  you  prefer  to  order  samples  instead  of  a  whole  box, 
send  us  20  cents.  We'll  mail  you  five  samples,  a  6  in. 
leatherette  pocket  stogie  pouch  and  a  booklet  on  Wheeling 
Stogies.  As  we  pay  insurance  on  each  package,  we  guaran- 
tee delivery. 

References:  Any  Wheeling  bank.  Dun's  or  Bradstreefs. 

ISKItlUGKti    CIGAR   CO.,    WheeUug,   W.    Va.   ' 
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JVILICIIxIj  3  NONLEAKABLE 

FOUNTAIN   PEN 

TO  be  perfectly  satisfactory  a 
Fountain  Pen  must  write  at 
the  first  stroke  and  continue 
to  write  freely  and  evenly.  It  must 
have  a  large  ink  capacity;  it  must 
fill  easily  and  most  important  of  all, 
it  must  be  absolutely  non-leakable 
no  matter  how  it  is  carried. 

In  other  words,  it  must  be  a 
Moore's,  the  first  fountain  pen  to 
which  the  word  non-ieakable  could 
be  accurately  applied  and  today  the 
one  pen  that  you  can  thoroughly 
trust  to  be  true  to  its  name. 

There's  a  Moore  to  suit  every  hand.  For 
sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  . 

Every  part  of  every  Moore's  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed. 

American  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  Manufactorer* 

Adamt.  Cushing  &  Fotter,  Selling  Agents 
168  Devonshire  Street     .      .      .      Boston,  Mau. 
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The  Voice  of  the  Millions 
By  James  A.  Mackereth 

Bound  to  one  triumph,  of  one  travail  born. 

Doomed  to  one  death,  in  one  brief  life  we  moil; 

The  pangs  that  maim  us  and  the  powers  that 
spoil 
Are  common  sorrows  heired  from  worlds  outworn. 
Alike  in  weakness,  time  too  long  hath  torn 

Our  mother.  Patience,  and  our  father.  Toll. 

Brothers  in  hatr(>d  of  the  fates  that  foil. 
SJay  not  in  vain  we  murmur  and  we  mourn! 

Oh.  by  the  love  that  lights  our  mother's  eyes. 

By  hearth  and  home,  by  common  hopes  and 
fears. 

By  all  sad  sweetnes.s  of  the  human  years, 
Partings  and  meetings,  by  our  Infants'  cries — 
One  are  we.  through  the  heart's  divine  allies. 

In  long  allegiance  to  eternal  tearsi 

Harper's  Magazine  prints  this  richly 
colored  picture  of  the  glories  of  spring. 
There  is  a  charming  idea  in  the  close  of  the 
last  stanza. 

May  is  Building  Her  House 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

May  is  building  her  house.     "With  apple  blooms 
She  is  roofing  over  the  glimmering  rooms; 
Of  the  oak  and  the  beech  hath  she  builded  its 
beams. 

And.  spinning  all  day  at  her  secret  looms. 
With  arras  of  leaves  each  wind-swayed  wall 
She  pictureth  over,  and  peopleth  it  all 

With  echoes  and  dreams. 

And  singing  of  streams. 

May  is  building  her  house.     Of  petal  and  blade. 
Of  the  roots  of  the  oak  is  the  flooring  made. 

With  a  carpet  of  mosses  and  lichen  and  clover. 

Each  small  miracle  over  and  over. 
And  tender,  traveling  green  things  strayed. 

Her  windows,  the  morning  and  evening  star. 
And  her  rustling  doorways,  ever  ajar 

With  the  coming  and  going 

Of  fair  things  blowing. 
The  thresholds  of  the  four  winds  are. 

May  is  building  her  house.     From  the  dust  of 

things 
She  is  making  the  songs  and  the  flowers  and  the 
wings ; 
From  October's  tossed  and  trodden  gold 
She  is  making  the  young  year  out  of  the  old; 
Yea!  out  of  winter's  flying  sleet 
She  is  making  all  the  summer  sweet, 
And  the  brown  leaves  spurned  of  November's 
feet 
She  is  changing  back  again  to  spring's. 

The  Bellman  prints  the  following  vigor- 
ous lines.  Their  strong,  virile  phrasing  is 
suggestive  of  Kipling. 

Breaking  the  Road 
By  Lewis  Worthington  Smith 

With  the  captain's  eye  on  the  compass  and  the 

captain's  hand  on  the  wheel. 
They  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  till  they  felt 

their  senses  reel. 
Till  the  stars  seemed  the  devil's  torches  aflame  on 

the  road  to  hell. 
And  only  the  heart  of  the  captain  still  dreamed 

that  all  was  well;  < 

But  they  kept  the  sails  full-belUed  to  the  winds 

that  drove  them  west; 
Not  theirs  was   the  home-returning,   not   theirs 

was  the  dream-led  quest; 

GRE.4T  BEAR  SPRING  AVATEK. 
5flc  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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After  the  Fire 


STRIKING  proof  of  the  firere- 
tardant  qualities  of  a  Barrett 
Specification  type  of  roof  appears 
ahnost  every  time  there  is  a  city  or 
factory  fire.  The  photograph  here- 
with shows  a  typical  instance. 

The  Prichard  Building,  Newark, 
N.  J. ,  was  completely  gutted  by 
fire.  The  building  is  isolated  so  that 
the  firemen  could  not  get  to  work 
on  the  roof,  and  in  consequence 
the  roofing  received  practically  no 
protection  by  water. 

The  roof,  although  it  had  acted 
as  a  blanket  over  the  flames,  showed 
only  trifling  damage  at  two  or  three 
small  points  where  the  support  was 
completely  destroyed.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  necessity  of  replacing  the 
roof  boards   beneath,   which    were 


badly  burned  from  inside,  the  roof 
could  have  been  put  in  first-class 
condition  at  very  little  cost. 

There  are  thousands  of  instances 
like  this,  where  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  have  withstood  severe  ex- 
posure to  fire,  and  thousands  of 
buildings  are  saved  every  year  from 
exterior  fire  exposure  by  these  fire 
retardant  roofs. 

T/ie  Barrett  Specification  ivi//  be 
sent  free  on  request.  E-very  archi- 
tect and  engineer  and  property 
onvner  should  ha've  a  copy  on  file. 

oarrett     Manufacturing    Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Seattle  Kansas  City  Cleveland 
Cincinnati    Minneapolis     Pittsburgh    Corey.  Ala. 

THE  PATKRSON  MFG.  CO..    Ltd. 

Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg  St.John.  N.B. 

Vancouver  Halifax,  N.  S. 


^I||li!li!ili!lllll!lllllllllllll!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll iiilflll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lililllllllllllllillllllllllllllll!illlllllim  |||||||i|i:ii 


Our  Factory 
Price  $7.50 

Your  Dealer 

Asks  $14.00 

Where  e!sp  can  you 
get  such  a  low  price 
as  this?  Chair  shown 
is  solid  quarter-sawed 
Oak.  has  fine  Maro- 
kene  leather  cushion. 
Height  37Hi  »n.,  width 
31  in.,  depth  21  in. 
Shipped  in  four  sec- 
tions— easily  assem- 
bled in  a/^u^-  minutes. 

Free    Fumitare    Book 

Illustr.ites  and  de- 
si^rilH's  UH)  designs  of 
st'ttt'f'S,  chairs,  rm'k- 
ors.  desks.  lil>iai-y  and 
dining  tables,  etc..  all 
at  faftory  price.  Ad- 
dr,-ss 
Hrooks  Mfsr,  ^o,.  ISOo  ^idner  St., 


Saginaw.  »lch, 


Makes  Any  Boat  a  Motor  Boat 

This  simple,  light,  boat  engine 
makes  a  motor  boat  of  any 
boat  in  a  jiffy — as  quickly  de- 
tached. Will  take  you  28 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
an  18  foot  boat. 

Seven  miles  an  hour  in  a  row  boat! 
The  most  Po-uer  for  the  Price. 
The  most  Po-,c,-r  for   the    Wright. 

:>  "PORTO" 

2  Full  H.  P.— 55  Lbs. 

The    original,    portable    motor  — 
'Xrf'       20.000   in    use,  guaranteed  a    year 
and  sold  on  a  month's  trial. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  this  and  other  Waterman  itotors. 
Waterman  Marioe  Motor  Co.,  222  Mt.  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mick 
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Is  $1.00  insurance 
too  much 
for  your  car? 

AotorA<>£ 

for  a  dollar  bill  can  insure  you 

100  '  efficiency  and  enjoyment 
out  of  this  season's  motoring. 

Doctors!    Lawyers! 
Businessmen! 

When  we  need  medicine  we  come  to 
you.  When  we  need  law  we  come  to 
you.  When  we  are  in  the  market  we 
patronize  you.  We  come  to  you  for 
what  you  KNOW  in  your  respective 
fields  of  endeavor. 

We  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
law, about  medicine, about  the  channels 
of  trade.  WE  DO  KNOW  ABOUT 
MOTOR  CARS^their  care,  their 
repair,    their    latest    improvements  — 

101  things  in  the  way  of  routes  and 
touring     that     you     want     to     know. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  WE  began  to 
serve  YOU  .' 


W^^^^^ 


MOTOR  AGE  sells  for  lo  cents  a  copy.  But 
we  will  send  it  to  you  all  through  four  great 
motoring  mcnths,  June,  July.  August  and 
September — 17  issues  for  one  dollar. 

$1.70  worth  of 

MOTOR    AGE 

for  a  dollar  bill 

Send  your  dollar  with  the  coupon  below,  at 
our  risk,  and  send  it  now.  Your  subscription 
begins  with  the  issue  of  June  5th. 

It  will  mean  a  $1.00  investment  for 
the  best  motoring  season  yet. 

AotorA<^£ 

"The  Car  Owner's  Weekly" 

Coupon  worth  70  cents 

MOTOR  AGE 

912  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

For  this  coupon  and  the  enclosed  one  dollar, 
send  MOTOR  AGE  for  the  seventeen  issues 
during  June,  July,  August  and  September. 


Na 


Address 

(For  Foreign  and  Canadian  tubtcriptioni,  enclose  $1.65) 


Fur    the    lilgh-MJuUtl    loril.s    of    ihu  morning  who 

Histk  the  Hvn'H  fur  8puil 
Netxl   the  true,  uu(u.-ltlMh   sorvlce  of  the  uumelcss 

Bonn  uf  toil 

With  the  captuin's  eye  on  the  eomi>a8s  while  the 

murky  uIkIU  came  down, 
They   drove   throuKli    tlio    waves   and    the   wlnd- 

spuine  over  deeps  where  a  world  iiiiKlit  drown. 
Tin  a  light  sprang  out  of  the  distance  and  a  cry 

leaped  up  to  their  lips, 
And  the  heart  of  the  dullest  seaman  grow  mad.  as 

in  some  eclipse. 
When  the  wonder  of  earth's  great  shadow  thrown 

darkening  across  the  moon 
Is   as   sweta   as    the   sunsi't    splendor   of   a   rose- 

bn-athed  night  in  Juni'. 
But  the    erew,  with  their    lioinesirk    hunger   and 

their  hopeli-ss  toll  with  the  sails — 
For    them  is  the   end   full    guerdon,  a   torch-light 

that  flares  and  pales? 

One  man  with  the  breath  of  a  runner  cries  out  for 
the  imtrod  road. 

The  sledges  and  men  are  gathered,  and  the  dogs 
shall  carry  the  load. 

The  whips  are  cracked  and  the  lashings  set  for- 
ward the  eager  pack; 

But  only  the  one;  who  drives  them  is  praised  when 
they  bring  him  back. 

Ah,  forgotten  shall  be  the  heroes  who  answer  an- 
other's call. 

They  are  servitors,  dumb,  if  loyal,  to  be  nothing- 
ness one  and  all ; 

But  the  roads  can  not  be  broken  except  through 
the  helping  hands 

Of  the  nameless,  imthanked  toilers  who  do  but 
their  lord's  commands. 


Few  poets  of  this  generation  are  as  suc- 
cessful as  Dr.  Gales  in  reproducing  the 
spirit  of  the  folk-song.  His  experience  as  a 
translator  of  old  Provengal  ballads  has 
helped  him  in  this,  but  he  has,  in  addition, 
a  naive  vigor  excellently  suited  to  this  sort 
of  composition.  We  take  this  poem  from 
"The  Vineyard." 

The  Holly  Hedge  of  Paradise 

By  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Gales 

(The  legend  is  that  Dismas.  the  Penitent  Thief, 
came  from  Bethlehem) 

The  holly  hedge  of  Paradise,  oh!  it  grew  thick 

and  green. 
The  king  could   not   enter,   nor  more   could   the 

queen; 
Oh!  it  grew  strong  and  lusty,  it  stood  stout  and 

tall. 
It  went  round  the  Garden  like  a  flaming  wall. 

Since  Adam  first  had  sweated  and  Eve  first  shed 

tears. 
It  had  kept  the  Garden  with  its  ring  of  spears. 
The  king  could  not  enter,   howe'er  he  bent  his 

mind, 
There  was  no  gap  nor  opening  for  any  man  to  find. 

None  had  seen  the  Garden  that  behind  it  lay; 
All  men  came  unto  it.  but  all  must  turn  away. 
They  could  not  pierce   the   thicket,   they  could 

not  cleave  or  climb, 
They  could  not  find  an  entrance  by  riddle  or  by 

rime. 

It  was  a  Thief  of  Bethlehem  that  first  a  passage 

made. 
And  broke  thro'  the  holly  hedge  with  tools  of  his 

trade; 
He  first  found  the  place  again  where  none  pine  or 

grieve. 
And  came  into  the  Garden  upon  the  Easter  Eve. 
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Trade-. Mark 
Money  Back, 
our  iiuraoty 


KeKint 

The 
$1.00  Outfit  of  Tir 


ered 

oiilir  complete 
C'Ooh  Cement 
•od  Tirc-Dok 


Save  9/10  of  Your 
Tire  Repair  Expense 

For  2  cents  you  can  permanently  repair  any  puncture  In 
an  inner  tube — S  cents  will  repair  the  UJori/  tear  or  blow- 
out you  ever  saw.  Easier,  quicker  and  better  than  vul- 
canizing. No  heat  or  tools  needed — just  your  two  hands 
and  a  dollar  Tire-Doh  outfit.  Do  it  anywhere — in  the 
shop  or  on  the  road — time  is  minutes.  Easy  as  insert- 
ing new  tube.  Saves  carrying  extra  tubes.  Also  you  can 
repair  casing  cuts  with  Tire-Doh  Outfit  and  make 
casings  last  longer. 

Try  a  genuine  Tire-Doh  Outfit  at  our  risk.  Your  supply 
dealer  has  it — the  7vhile  enameled  can  with  two  little  cans 
inside.  Price  $1.00.  Only  outfit  guaranteed  by  money 
back.  Don't  judfie  it  by  others.  Look  for  name  TIRE- 
DOH.  Try  it.  We  return  your  money  if  you  say  the 
word.  Shipped  express  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  Ji.oo.  See 
your  dealer  or  send  $1 .00  now.  ^ 

Atlas  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Mfrs. 

3251  West  Lake  Street  CHICAGO 


Running  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Install  a  Niitgara  Hydr.tulic  Ram  in  yotir  cuuntry 
home  !ind  you  can  have  running  water  in  any  room, 
or  stable,  barn,  garage,  etc.,  and  it  does  not  Cost 
one  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  self  water  pressure  (rom  any  nearby 
spring  or  Mowing  stream.  Never  needs  at- 
tentM>n,  Can'l  get  out  of  onier.  Its  cost  is 
really  stnalt.  ^VriIe  for  catalog. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001.  Cheater.  Pa. 


EveryCarOwner 
needs  this  book 


IT  makes  you  intimately  familiar 
with  every  electrical  device  on 
your  car  or  motor  boat.  Tells 
you  how  to  avoid  electrical  trouble, 
how  to  locate  it  and  how  to  cor- 
rect it.  Written  by  experts  in  such 
simple  terms  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that 
covers  every  phase  of  electric  instal- 
lation on  automobiles  and  motor 
boats.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
before  the  edition  is 
exhausted.  Sent  post- 
paid for  25  c. 

The  Packard 
Electric  Co. 

Warren,  Ohio 
Dept.  CC 
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BEULAH  MILLER  AS  A  SCIENTIST 
SAW  HER 

TEN-YEAR-OLD  Beulah  Miller,  of 
Warrt'ii,  llhode  Island,  seems  to  be 
the  most  interesting  psychical  mystery  since 
Madame  Eusapia  Palladino  made  her  trip 
to  this  country  and  her  mystic  powers  were 
said  to  have  been  exposed.  Prof.  Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  who  held  a  number  of 
seances  with  the  Italian  woman  and  after- 
wards pronounced  her  a  fraud,  recently 
investigated  the  case  of  Beulah,  and  his 
findings,  written  for  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  make  a  readable  as  well  as  an 
informing  story.  There  was  a  great  con- 
trast between  Beulah  Miller's  surroundings 
and  the  setting  in  which  the  psychologist 
found  Palladino.  The  latter  was  in  a  cheap 
lodging-house  in  a  section  of  New  York 
City  where  palmists  and  mediums  live. 
It  was  midnight,  the  room  was  dimly 
lighted  and  the  woman  was  in  a  trance  at  a 
table  surrounded  by  spiritualistic  believers. 
When  he  went  to  the  Miller  home,  he 
found  the  child  among  her  toys  in  her 
mother's  kitchen,  and  the  general  surround- 
ings could  not  have  been  simpler  and  more 
peaceful.  Everything  breathed  sincerity 
and  naivete  and  the  absence  of  fraud.  But 
mere  assurance  had  little  effect  upon  the 
scientist:  he  proceeded  to  ascertain  and 
examine  the  facts.     He  writes : 

The  claims  are  very  simple.  Here  is  a 
school  child  of  ten  j-ears  who  is  able  to  read 
in  the  mind  of  anj'  one  present  anything  of 
which  he  is  thinking.  If  you  take  a  card 
from  a  pack  and  look  at  it,  and  still  better, 
if  several  people  look  at  it,  and  best  of  all 
if  her  mother  or  sister  look  at  it,  too,  Beulah 
will  say  at  once  which  card  it  is,  altho  she 
may  stand  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room.  She  will  give  you  the  date  on  any 
coin  which  you  have  in  hand;  in  a  book  she 
will  tell  you  the  particular  word  at  which 
you  are  looking.  Indeed,  a  sworn  affidavit 
reports  still  more  surprizing  feats.  Beulah 
gave  correctly  the  name  of  the  reporter, 
whom  nobody  else  knew,  and  the  name  of 
the  New  York  paper  for  which  she  is  \\Tit- 
ing.  At  school  she  reads  words  written  on 
the  blackboard  with  her  back  turned  to  it. 
At  home  she  knows  what  any  visitor  is 
hiding  in  his  pocket. 

The  serious-minded  man  who  is  disgusted 
with  spiritualistic  charlatans  and  their 
commercial  humbug  is  naturally  inclined 
here,  too,  at  once  to  offer  the  theory  that 
all  is  fraud  and  that  a  detective  would  be 
the  right  man  to  investigate  the  case. 
When  the  newspapers  discovered  that  I  had 
begun  to  study  the  girl,  I  received  from 
many  sides  letters  with  suggestions  to  look 
for  certain  devices  with  which  stage  per- 
formers carry  out  such « tracks,  such  as 
marked  cards  and  the  equipment  of  the 
magician.  But  whoever  thinks  of  fraud 
here  misunderstands  the  whole  situation. 

The  psychical  powers  of  Beulah  Miller 
were  not  brought  before  the  public  by  the 
child  or  her  family;  there  was  no  desire  for 


The  Truck  Triumphant 

1000  Federal  Owners 

Have  a  Message  For  You 

We  have  the  detailed  story  of  every  Federal  truck  that  ever 
left  the  Federal  factory — the  story  of  the  man  who  bought  it 
and  the  story  of  the  man  who  drives  it. 

We  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  hauls,  of  the  cost  of  upkeep 
— for  we  build  character  and  integrity  into  the  Federal  truck. 

We  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  efficiency,  of  the  economy 
of  transportation  affected  by  the  Federal — for  that  is  Federal 
service. 

Wo  will  give  you  the  reports,  the  unbiased  testimony  of  these  one  thou- 
sand business  men  and  manufacturers  who  have  bought  Federal  trucks  and 
repeated  their  orders  to  improve  their  own  service  and  to  save  their  own 
money. 

That  was  our  purpose  in  perfecting  this  system  of  tabulated  reports  from 
one  thousand  P'ederal  Owners.  We  offer  you  Federal  evidence  before  we 
offer  you  Federal  Trucks. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  one  thousand  representative  firms  who  have 
bought  and  are  reordering  Federal  trucks  and,  through  us,  will  tell  you  why: 


Seattle  Taxicab  &  Transfer  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Searchlight  Gas  Comparjy,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Searchlight  Gas  Company,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Searchlight  Gas  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  San  Francuco,  Cal. 
Swift  &  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Swift  &  Company,  Newport.  R.  1. 
Swift  &  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Swift  &  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Tripure  Water  Co.,  Ottawa,  Canada 
Detroit  United  Railway,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Ore. 
Breuner  Furniture  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Breuner  Furniture  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Breuner  Furniture  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Detroit  Stove  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Emmons  Draying  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Federal  today  has  national  distribution  and  national  appreciation. 
It  is  a  national  institution.  The  Federal  is  today,  just  as  the  name  implies 
and  its  service  demonstrates,  the  national  standard  of  Truck-Efficiency, 
Truck-Reliability  and  Truck-Economy. 


Body  extra-built  to  meet 
individual  reiiuirements. 


arm  Mortgages 

Your  money  safe  and  your  income 
sure.  Send  for  descriptive  pamph- 
let ",A"and  list  of  offering:*.  30  years' 
experience.    Highest  references. 


1.1  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  Tork-s. 


ORIVAIVIENTAL    IROtM     FEPgCE 

Strong,  durable  and  cheaper  thao  wood.  Hundreds  of  put terasfol 
lawus,  churches,  cemetenea,  public  grounds.  Write  for  free  cata- 
logue and  spH'cialoffcr.  Completelineof  Farm  Fence,  Gales,  etc« 

WARD  FENCE  CO.-      243  Main  St.  Decatur.  ln<L 


Built  an>' 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

L Complete       Painted      Ready  to  Set  Up 


Oarages,  Stores*  Chiirclips,  Sohoul-house?.  Pln.ThouspH.  Studio, etc. 

Built  in  seetions.  convenipnt  for  handling  and  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  simply  by  bolt- 
ing sections  together.  Skilled  lalior  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up.  as  all  sections  are  num- 
bered and  everythin?  fits.  Built  of  first-rl.nss  material  in  the  largest  and  best  portable  housa 
factory  in  America.  Buildinss  are  substantial  and  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground  by 
local  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH  LE5S.  We  build  houses  to  meet  CTcry 
requiremeot.     We  pay  freight.     Art  catalog  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  4c  stamps. 

WVCKOFF  LUMBER  &  IMFG.  CO.,  408  Wyckoff  Street.  Ithaca,  New  York 
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To  the  Man  with  a 


Ventilating  Problem 

You  remember  what  hot  weather 
meant  last  summer — stiflmg  rooms 
full  of  bad  air,  dulled  brams,  lag- 
ging hands,  part  of  your  office  or 
factory  unusable  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

You  can  stop  all  this  at  once  and 
forever  by  installing  the 

siuhavaiii 

utto.  u.  a.  ^<r.  arr\ 

Ventilating  Fans 

Even  where  conditions  are  worst 
these  fans  will  keep  a  room  full  of 
fresh  pure  air  all  summer,  either  forcing 
out  the  bad  air  or  blowing  in  a  steady, 
cool  stream  from  outdoors. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  before  hot  weather 
comes. 

Write  us  giving  size  and  location  of  room, 
whether  you  wish  to  drive  the  fan  by  belt  or 
electricity,  and  if  by  electricity  what  current  you 
have     voltage,  cycles,  phase,  etc. 

Our  nearest  engineer  will  advise  you  of  the 
proper  fan  to  use.  There  is  no  obligation  or 
expense  to  you. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  FAN 

The  Propeller 
Type  Fans  are  for 

use  where  large  vol- 
umes of  air  are  to 
be  handled  without 
piping.  They  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  top 
sash  of  window  or  in 
wall  or  partition,  and 
force  the  foul  air  out- 
doors or  into  another 
room. 

Booklet  No.  DPs  describes  these  Fans. 

Sturtevant   Ready-to- 

Run  Ventilating  Sets 

are  used  when  smaller 
volumes  are  required,  or 
when  it  is  (desirable  to 
remove  or  supply  air  a  dis- 
tance through  piping. 
Booklet  No.  DRs  describes  these  Sets. 

B.    F.    STURTEVANT    CO 

Hyde  Park  Boston,  Mass. 

.  and  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Pollard- 
Ailing  Mail  List  Machine, 
Complete;  Relievograph  and 
Printer.  Perfect  Condition. 
Write  W.  N.,  P.O.  Box  103, 
Madison  Square,  New  York. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


is  one  of  tlie  strong'  fealiu-es  that  have  lielped 
to  earn  the   present   world-wide   reputa- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  DAIJS  IM* 
1-ltOVEU  Til'  TOP  IHIPMCATOK.     No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies.  100  copies   from   pen-writtan 
and    50    copies    from    type-written 
ori^'inftl.      .Sent  on  ten  days'    trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
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notorii'ty,  and  in  8i)it«t  of  the  vt-ry  modest 
circuinstancps  in  which  this  carpenter's 
family  has  to  Use,  the  facts  became  known 
before  any  comniercial  |)o.ssibility  siijjj^ested 
it.self.  The  nu)ther  was  startled  by  Heiilah's 
psychical  f^ifls,  b«'cause  she  noticed  two 
years  ajjo  that  when  the  family  was  playing 
"Old  Maid,"  Heulali  always  knew  in  whos(f 
hands  the  daiifjt'rous  (jiieen  was  to  be  found. 
Then  they  be^jan  to  experiment  with  cards 
in  the  family  circle,  and  her  ability  to  know 
of  what  the  mother  or  the  sister  was  think- 
ing became  more  and  more  interesting  to 
them.  Slowly  her  school  friends  began  to 
notice  it,  and  children  in  the  Sunday-school 
told  the  minister  about  Beulah's  queer 
mind-reading.  All  this  time  no  newspaper 
had  known  about  it. 

One  day  the  minister,  when  ho  passed  the 
house,  entered  and  inquired  whether  those 
rumors  were  true.  He  had  a  little  glass  full 
of  honey  in  his  pocket,  and  Beulah  spelled 
the  word  honey  at  once.  He  made  some 
tests  with  coins  and  every  one  was  success- 
ful. This  minister,  Reverend  H.  W.  Wat- 
jen,  told  this  to  his  friend,  Judge  Mason, 
who  has  lived  in  Warren  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  then  both  the  minister 
and  the  judge  visited  repeatedly  the  near-by 
village  where  the  Millers  live,  performed  a 
large  number  of  experiments  with  cards  and 
coins  and  words,  and  became  the  friendly 
advisers  of  the  mother,  who  was  still 
troubled  by  her  doubt  whether  these 
supernatural  gifts  of  the  child  came  from 
God  or  from  the  devil.  Only  through  the 
agency  of  these  two  well-known  men,  the 
Baptist  minister  and  the  judge,  was  the 
public  informed  that  a  mj^sterious  case 
existed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warren,  and 
when  the  newspapers  began  to  send  their 
reporters  and  the  strangers  came  to  see  the 
wonder,  these  two  men  decided  who  should 
see  the  child.  Of  course  commercial  propo- 
sitions, invitations  to  give  performances  on 
the  vaudeville  stage,  soon  began  to  pour  in, 
but  with  indignation  the  mother  refused  to 
listen  to  any  such  idea.  Because  of  my 
scientific  interest  in  such  psychological 
puzzles,  the  judge  and  the  minister  turned 
to  me  to  investigate  the  case.  It  is  evident 
that  this  whole  social  situation  lacks  every 
conceivable  motive  for  fraud. 

This  impression  was  strongly  heightened 
by  the  behavior  of  the  family  and  of  the 
cliild  during  the  examination  which  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  carried  on  during  the 
three  weeks  following.  The  mother,  the 
twelve-year-old  sister  Gladys,  and  Beulah 
herself  were  willing  to  do  anything  that 
would  make  the  test  difficult,  and  Professor 
Miinsterberg  vouches  for  the  honesty  of 
their  intentions  in  the  experiments.  To 
proceed : 

If  fraud  and  humbug  may  certainly  be 
excluded,  the  wiseacres  will  say  that  the 
results  must  then  have  been  a  matter  of 
chance  coincidence.  No  one  can  deny  that 
chance  may  sometimes  bring  surprizing 
results.  It  may  happen,  if  you  are  asked  to 
call  a  name  or  a  figure  of  which  another  man 
is  thinking,  that  you  will  strike  the  right 
one.  Moreover,  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  much  natural  unifor- 
mity in  the  thoughts  of  men.  ■  Certain 
figures  or  names  or  things  more  readily  rush 
to  the  mind  than  others.  Hence  the 
chances  that  two  persons  will  be  thinking 
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of  the  same  figure  are  much  larger  than 
■would  appear  from  the  mere  calculation  of 
probabilities.  Yet  even  if  we  make  the 
largest  possible  concession  to  happy  co- 
incidences, there  cannot  remain  the  sUght- 
est  doubt  that  the  experiments  carried  on 
under  standard  conditions  jielded  results 
the  correctness  of  which  endlessly  surpasses 
any  possible  accidental  outcome. 

We  may  take  a  typical  illustration.  I 
drew  cards  which  she  could  not  possibly 
see,  while  they  were  shown  to  the  mother 
and  sister  sitting  next  to  me,  Beulah  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  first 
was  a  nine  of  hearts;  she  said  nine  of  hearts. 
The  next  was  six  of  clubs,  to  which  she 
said  first  six  of  spades;  when  told  it  was  not 
spades,  she  answered  clubs.  The  next  was 
two  of  diamonds;  her  first  figure  was  four; 
when  told  that  it  was  WTong,  she  corrected 
herself  two,  and  added  diamonds.  The 
next  was  nine  of  clubs,  which  she  gave 
correctly;  seven  of  spades  she  called  at 
first  seven  of  diamonds,  then  spades;  jack 
of  spades  she  gave  correctly  at  once,  and  so 
on.  One  other  series:  We  had  little  card- 
board squares,  on  each  of  which  was  a 
single  large  letter.  I  drew  any  three,  put 
them  into  the  cover  of  a  box,  and  while  the 
mother,  Gladys,  and  I  were  looking  at  the 
three  letters,  Beulah,  sitting  beside  us, 
looked  at  the  ceiling.  The  first  were 
R-T-0.  She  said  R-T-I.  When  told  it 
was  wrong,  she  added  O.  The  next  were 
S-U-T;  she  gave  S-U,  and  then  \\Tongly 
R-P-Q,  and  finally  T.  The  next  were 
N-A-R ;  she  gave  G-X-A-S-R.  The  follow- 
ing D-W-0,  she  gave  D-W,  but  could  not 
find  the  last  letter.  It  is  evident  that 
every  one  of  the  cards  gave  her  fifty-two 
chances,  and  not  more  than  one  in  fif tj'-two 
would  have  been  correct,  if  it  were  onlj' 
guessing,  and  as  to  the  letters,  not  more 
than  one  among  twenty-six  would  have 
been  chosen  correctly  by  chance.  The 
given  example  demonstrates  that  of  five 
cards  she  gave  three  correetlj-,  two  half 
correctly,  and  those  two  mistakes  were 
rectified  after  the  first  wrong  guess.  The 
second  experiment  demanded  from  her 
four  times  three  letters.  Of  these  twelve 
letters,  six  were  right  at  the  first  guess  and 
five  after  one  or  two  wrong  trials 

I  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  the 
marvels  of  mind-reading  which  were  se- 
cured by  the  judge  and  the  minister,  the 
male  and  the  female  newspaper  reporters, 
before  I  took  charge  of  the  study  of  the 
case.  I  rely  only  on  what  I  saw  and  of 
which  I  took  exact  notes.  I  -WTOte  down 
every  wrong  letter  and  every  -wTong  figure, 
and  base  my  calculations  onlj'  on  this  en- 
tirely reliable  material.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  acknowledge  it  as  a  fact  bej-ond  doubt 
that  such  results  as  I  got  regularly  could 
never  possibly  have  been  secured  by  mere 
coincidence  and  chance.  As  chance  and 
fraud  are  thus  equally  out  of  the  question, 
we  are  obliged  to  seek  for  another  explan- 
ation. 

There  is  one  explanation  which  offers 
itself  most  readijy.  We  saw  that  in  order 
to  succeed,  some  one  around  her,  preferably 
the  mother  and  sister,  who  stand  nearest 
to  her  heart,  have  to  knaw  the  words  or 
the  cards.  Those  visual  images  must  be 
in  some  one's  mind,  and  she  has  the  unusual 
power  of  being  able  to  read  them  there. 
Such  an  explanation  even  seems  to  some  a 
very  modest  claim,  almost  a  kind  of  critical 
and  skeptical  view — a  mere  "case  of  mind- 
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A  sidt'-by-side  comparison  with  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  again  and  again 
se//s  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


A  Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge  of   the    whole    truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary   everyday  sources. 
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by  William  H.    Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
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'  reading."  The  judge  and  the  minister,  for 
instanee,  in  aceeptinK  this  idea  of  hor  pow- 
ers, felt  eonsersative,  as  through  it  they 
disclaimed  any  belief  in  mysterious  clairvoy- 
ance and  telepathic;  powers.  In  the  news- 
paper stories,  where  the  mysteries  grew 
with  geographi(;al  ilistance  from  Rhode 
Island,  Beulah  was  said  to  be  able  to  tell 
namesor  dates  or  faets  which  no  one  present 
knew.     It  was  asserted  that  she  could  give 

I  the  dates  on  the  coins  whitdi  any  one  had 
in  his  pocket  without  the  possessor  himself 

'  knowing  them,  or  that  she  could  give  a  word 
in  a  book  on  which  some  one  Avas  holding 
his  finger  without  reading  it.  No  wonder 
that  the  public  felt  sure  that  she  could  just 
as  well  discover  secrets  which  no  one  knows 
and  be  aware  of  far  distant  happenings.  It 
is  onlj'  one  step  from  this  to  the  belief  in  a 
prophetic  foresight  of  what  is  to  come. 
For  most  unthinking  people  mind-reading 
leads  in  this  fashion  over  to  the  whole  world 
of  mysticism.  In  sharp  contrast  to  such 
vagaries,  the  critical  observers  like  the 
judge  and  the  minister  insisted  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  such  prophetic  gifts  or  of 
such  telepathic  wonders  to  be  found,  and 
that  everything  resolved  itself  simply  into 
mere  mind-reading.  Some  one  in  the 
neighborhood  must  have  the  idea  in  mind 
and  must  fixedly  think  of  it.  Only  then 
will  it  arise  in  Beulah's  consciousness. 

The  psychologist  says  mind-reading  is 
done  by  observing,  either  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  the  changes  of  facial  ex- 
pression or  other  physical  movements  of  the 
person  whose  thoughts  are  being  read. 
There  are  many  little  signs  which  are 
\isible  only  to  the  expert.  He  goes  on  to 
explain: 

In  the  cases  of  this  parlor  trick  and  the 
stage  performance,  the  one  who  claims  to 
read  the  mind  of  the  other  is  more  or  less 
clearly  aware  of  those  unintended  signs. 
He  feels  those  slight  movement  impulses 
which  he  follows.  But  we  know  from  ex- 
periences of  very  different  kind  that  such 
signs  may  make  an  impression  on  the  senses 
and  influence  the  man,  and  yet  may  not 
really  come  to  consciousness.  Even  those 
who  play  the  game  of  mind-reading  in  the 
parlor  and  who  are  led  by  the  arm  move- 
ments to  find  the  hidden  coin,  will  often  say 
with  perfect  sincerity  that  they  do  not  feel 
any  movements  in  the  wrist  which  they 
touch.  This  is  indeed  quite  possible. 
Those  slight  shocks  which  come  to  their 
finger-tips  reach  their  brains  and  control 
their  movements  without  producing  a  con- 
scious impression.  They  are  led  in  the 
right  direction  without  knowing  what  i.s 
leading  them.  The  phj'sician  finds  the 
most  extreme  eases  of  such  happenings 
with  some  types  of  his  hysteric  patients. 
They  may  not  hear  what  is  said  to  them  or 
see  what  is  shown  to  them,  and  yet  it  makes 
an  impression  on  them  and  works  on  their 
minds,  and  they  may  be  able  later  to  bring 
it  to  their  memory  and  it  may  guide  their 
action,  but  on  account  of  their  disease  those 
impressions  do  not  really  reach  their  con- 
scious minds.  We  find  the  same  lack  of  see- 
ing or  hearing  or  feeling  in  many  cases  of 
hypnotism.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  such  extremie  happenings.  All  of  us  can 
remember  experiences  when  impressions 
reached  our  eyes  or  ears  and  yet  were,  not 
noticed  at  the  time,  altho  they  guideid  our 
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THIS  book  idls  ol  Madame  Nordira's  won- 
deriul  discovery,  and  how  she  gradually  re- 
duced her  weight  to  an  amazing  degree. 
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famous  operas  and  the  photographs  and  lacsimile 
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Is  a  vegetable-oil  soap.    It  gives  new  life  to 
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ing furniture,  parquetry,  painted  walls,  etc. 
Sold  in  large  and  small  cans,  barrels  and  half 
barrels.    If  you  can't  buy  MOBO  in  your 
neighborhood,  send  dealer's  name  and  25 
cts.  for  a  IH-pound  'Trial  Can.    Write  for 
FREE  booklet,"  How  to  Keep  an  Auto 
Clean." 


JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  Soaps 
650  West  30lh  Street 
New  York 
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actions.  We  may  have  been  on  the  street  | 
in  deep  thought  or  in  an  interesting  con-  j 
versation  so  that  we  were  not  giving  any  i 
attention  Avhatever  to  the  way,  and  yet 
every  step  was  taken  correctly  under  the 
guidance  of  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  street, 
altho  we  were  not  conscious  of  seeing  it. 
We  do  not  hear  a  dock  ticking  in  our  room 
when  we  are  working,  and  yet  if  the  clock 
suddenly  stops  we  notice  it.  This  indicates 
that  the  licking  of  the  clock  reached  us 
somehow  and  had  an  effect  on  us  in  spite  of 
our  not  being  conscious  of  it.  The  scien- 
tists are  still  debating  whether  it  is  best  to 
say  that  these  not-conscious  processt^s  are 
going  on  in  our  subconscious  mind  or 
whether  they  are  simply  brain  processes. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  this  makes  no 
difference.  We  may  say  that  our  brain 
gets  an  impression  through  our  eyes  when 
we  see  the  street,  or  through  our  ears  when 
we  hear  the  clock,  or  we  may  say  that  our 
subconscious  mind  receives  these  messages 
of  eye  and  ear.  In  neither  case  does  the 
scientist  find  anything  mysterious  or 
supernatural. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  the  experiences 
with  Beulah  Miller  may  ultimately  be 
understood  through  these  two  principles. 
She  has  unusual  gifts  and  her  performances 
are  extremely  interesting,  but  I  think  every- 
thing can  be  explained  through  her  sub- 
conscious noticing  of  unintended  signs. 
Where  no  signs  are  given  which  reach  her 
senses,  she  cannot  read  any  one's  mind. 
But  the  signs  which  she  receives  are  not 
noticed  by  her  consciously.  She  is  not 
really  aware  of  them;  they  go  to  her  brain 
or  to  her  subconscious  mind  and  work  from 
there  on  her  conscious  mind. 


KARL  HAGENBECK 

THOUGH  a  fishmonger  by  trade,  Karl 
Hagenbeck's  father  gave  some  of  his 
attention  to  exhibiting  wild  animals  in  a 
small  way.  Fifty-five  years  ago,  when 
Karl  was  twelve,  the  elder  Hagenbeck 
asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  be  a  fish- 
monger or  a  dealer  in  wild  beasts.  He 
advised  the  boy  to  sell  fish  for  a  living, 
because  it  was  far  less  precarious.  "I'll  try 
wild  beasts,"  replied  Karl,  and  before  he 
was  a  j^ear  older,  the  youngster  was  not 
onlj'  in  charge  of  his  father's  collection,  but 
was  increasing  it.  When  he  died  the  other 
day,  he  was  the  most  renowned  animal 
collector  and  dealer  in  the  world.  He 
stocked  nearly  all  the  circus  menageries  and 
zoos  on  the  three  continents.  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  recently  described  his 
first  meeting  with  Hagenbeck,  and  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  him  as  follows: 

There  called  on  me  a  tall,  lean  man,  with 
a  bony,  weather-beaten  face,  shaven  lips, 
and  a  short  grizzled  beard  of  the  kind  known 
as  a  "  chin-fringe. "  His  shrewd  and  kindly 
face,  slow  speech  with  nasal  intonations, 
and  general  air  of  confident  but  watchful 
friendliness,  made  the  impression  of  an 
individuality  very  unlike  the  composite 
photograph  I  have  in  my  mind  of  the  Ger- 
mans I  know.     But  for  the  presence  of  a 


At  Your  Service— Instantly 


Detroit  Electric  owners  use 
their  cars  constantly  from 
early  morning  until  bed- 
time because  they  are  always 
ready  to  go  without  effort. 

It  is  easier  to  jump  into  a 
Detroit  Electric,  for  even 
two  or  three  blocks  through 
congested  traffic,  than  to 
walk.  There  is  no  annoy- 
ing gear  shifting  required 
to  obtain  the  various  speeds 
or  to  heed  the  stops  and 
starts  of  traffic  officers. 

0;?f  simple  movement  of  the 
hand  giv^es  you  any  one 
of  five  speeds  in- 
stanthj.  You  do  not 
need  to  "acceler- 
ate" your  motive 
power    before        soaETY's 


changing  speeds, —  nor  is 
there  any  danger  of  stalling. 

Electric  self-starters  and 
lighting  systems  on  other 
types  of  cars  have  awakened 
the  public  to  the  real  advantages  of 
the  electric  automobile.  Why  not 
secure  all  of  the  advantages  of  elec- 
tricity throughout  your  car. 

When  you  buy  a  Detroit  Electric 
you  get  the  benefit  of  one  system — 
electricity— not  a  complication  of 
several  systems. 

The  Detroit  Electric  has  many  ex- 
clusive features  such  as  one-sheet 
aluminum  roof,  aluminum  body 
panels  and  "closed-in"  fenders. 
This  adds  strength  and  lightness  to 
the  car  and  permits  of 
a  beautiful  finish  which 
will  not  warp  nor 
crack. 


ECTRIC 
TOWN  CAR 


Illustrattd  catalog  sent  upon 
request. 


Boston 
Bulfalo 
Cleveland 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES: 
New  York:— Broadway  at  80th  St. 
Chicago: — 2416  Michigan  Avenue 

Selling  representatives  in   175   leading   citiee 


Evanston 
Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 


Fireless 
Cooker 

Sold    Only    Direct 
FROM  FACTORY 


M 


Y  price  is 
J<  to  '  ( low- 


er than  any   other     '^" 
price.      My  cooking    ^ 
ind 


My  cookin 
compartments    and     cov- 
ers are  all  lined  with  pure 


"TinMaking  a  Special  1913 

Cut  Price  on  My 

kA   Fireless  Cooker 

^    for  30  Days 

^      FREE 

Trial" 


Alu 


minum 


I  m  making  a  direct  1913   cut   price  on  my        .^^ 
next  10,000  Rapid  Fireless  Cookers.     You  can     ^H 
try  my   Rapid   in   your  home   for  30     days —     ^ 
money  refunded  and  freight  charges  paid   both 
ways  if  you  don't  keep  it.       The   Rapid  is   %  faster 
than  any  other  cooker.     Cooks  everything — bakes  an 
roasts,  fries,  steams,  stews  and  boils  perfectly.   Cooking 
compartments  and  covers  lined  with  pure  aluminum. 
Pure  seamless  aluminum  utensils- — complete  outfit    free. 
Wrile  for  Special  Price  and  Free  Recipe  Book. 
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The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  LJquids  Hot  24  Hours, 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days. 

Hot  or  cold  drinks  when  needed  while  travel- 
ing, fiahins,  hunting:,  motoring,  picnicing,  etc. 
Keep  baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's  hot  or  cold  drink  by  the  bed,  all  night, 
without  heat,  ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 
ICY-HOT  CARAFE  takes  place  of  unsanitary 
water  bottle  and  pitcher — ideal  for  night  use- 
can  be  hung  in  tilting  bracket  attached  to  wall 
at  bedside  and  refreshing  drink  obtained  with- 
out leaving  bed. 

ICY-HOT  JARS  and   ICE  CREAM  PAILS  — 
pints,  one  and  two  quarts — keeps  stews,  meats, 
oysters,   vegetables,    etc.,    hot  without    fire- 
desserts  cold  and  ice  cream  solid  u;i(Aoa(  ice  for 
S  days,  in  absolutely  sanitary  glass  container. 
The  King  ot  Vacuum  Bottlej—Yet  Costs 
No  More  than  the  Ordinary— Accept  No  Sub- 
stUule— There 's  No  Bottle  Just  as  Good. 


The  inner  glass  bottleis  thoroughly  protected  against 
e  — IS    easily    removed,  sterilized  or  cl 
-     -      ly  8     ■ 
;lpl 
eases.    Many  new  exclusive  features.    See  at  dealers 


breakage - 

placed  if  broken. 


cheaply 
:lv  sanitary — liquid  touch* 
only  glass.    Handsome  nickel  plated  or  leather  covered 


Perfectly  sanitary— liquid  touches 


—look  for  the  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Hnts,  SI.OO  up;  quarts.  S2.00  up. 

Neither  Jire  nor  ice 
reauired — the  heat  or 
cold  of  liquids  within 
the  bottle  cannot  be 
affected  by  outside  air. 
No  chemicals,  noboth' 
er,  justfitl  bottle  with 
hot  or  cold  liquid  and 
cork  it. 

Write  for  FREE  Book- 
let fully  describing:  the 
various  styles  of  ICY- 
HOT  Bottles,  Jars, 
Auto.  Carrying  and 
Luncheon  Cases. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co, 

Depl.  J>. 
Ciociiuuti,  Ohio. 
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ley-Hot  Bottle 
^^^^Sev  era  I 

^"^  Styles 
Pints— Quarts. 
lcy-HotC«rife 

i  Ot..mmr' 

3  Pts..'"*^ 
2  and  3  Qtt. 


The  most  costly  furniture  in  a  library  can 
r.ever  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  Standard 
Dictionary. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

It's  Always  Cool  in  Summer 

Here's  a  Summer  Land  entirely  different 
from  any  other.     You'll  enjoy  the 

Yachting,  Bathing,  Fishing, 

Golf  and  Automobiling.  The  social  life 
is  charming. 

Read  "Quaint  Cape  Cod"  and  "Buzzards 
Bay"  before  you  decide  where  to  go  this 
summer.     They're  FREE. 

Address  Advertising  Bureau,  Room  899, 
South  Station,  Boston. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


(lerman  afo«<nt  anil  the  absHneo  of  the  to- 
bacco habit,  Karl  llatjonbcck  might  pas.s 
for  a  New  KiiKlaiid  sliij)  <;aptain. 

Ht)  is,  in  Ihf  first  place,  a  busines.s  man 
with  a  stront;  spirit  of  adventure  that  must 
have  led  him  into  many  losses,  and  as  ho 
lias  none  the  less  built  up  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful business,  it  must  be  supposed  tliat 
he  also  knows  how  to  make  profits,  liut 
those  who  deal  with  him  soon  learn  that 
they  may  rely  implicitly  on  his  directness 
and  candor  in  arranging  a  purchase  or  sale, 
and  on  his  scrupulous  carefulness  in  carrying 
out  his  share  of  the  bargain. 

He  has  been  a  notable  pioneer  in  the 
handling  of  wild  animals.  He  is  an  able 
man  and  sees  that  the  crude  methods  do 
not  pay;  he  is  a  naturalist  with  a  genuine 
affection  and  sympathy  for  animals  and 
in  all  his  handling  of  them  he  sees  to  it  that 
their  health  and  general  condition  are  the 
first  care. 

Hagenbeck  kept  his  animals  in  a  large 
park  at  Stellingen,  near  Hamburg,  where 
the  general  system  of  caring  for  animals  is 
a  model  for  the  whole  world.  During  his 
later  years,  he  never  journeyed  far  from 
home  and  his  adventures  with  dangerous 
beasts  were  few.     The  Times  proceeds: 

But  year  in  and  year  out  the  intrepid 
hunters  ventured  into  jungle  and  forest  and 
steppe  in  search  of  new  treasures.  And  it  is 
fortunate  that,  a  few  years  ago,  Hagenbeck 
sat  down  to  Avrite  a  history  of  himself  and 
his  business,  in  which  the  exploits  of  these 
daring  men  are  chronicled  in  most  generous 
terms  of  admiration.  This  book,  entitled 
"Beasts  and  Men,"  was  translated  into 
English  and  published  in  England  and  here 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

By  the  time  that  Hagenbeck  decided  to 
venture  into  the  domain  of  writing  his  busi- 
ness had  grown  to  huge  proportions,  and  his 
headquarters  was  one  of  the  prime  sights  in 
Hamburg.  He  took  a  census  just  before 
writing  his  book,  according  to  which 
Stellingen  Park  was  inhabited  by  more  than 
2,000  animals  of  all  descriptions. 

As  early  as  1864,  Karl  Hagenbeck  had 
closed  a  contract  with  Cassanova,  a  famous 
animal  hunter,  whereby  the  latter  agreed 
to  sell  whatever  animals  he  should  bring  to 
Europe  for  a  definite  price — thus  becoming 
the  first  of  the  long  list  of  mighty  hunters 
who  devoted  years  to  ranging  the  haunts  of 
big  game  throughout  the  world  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Hagenbeck  firm.  Cassa- 
nova's  first  contribution  consisted  of  two 
elephants,  several  lions,  and  a  number  of 
hyenas,  panthers,  antelopes,  gazelles,  and 
ostriches. 

A  few  more  such  consignments  placed 
Hagenbeck  on  a  secure  footing  as  the 
world's  great  dealer  in  animals.  In  the 
early  seventies  he  and  Phineas  T.  Barnum 
were  doing  a  thriving  business  with  each 
other.  On  his  first  visit  to  Hamburg, 
Barnum  bought  $15,000  worth  of  animals. 
Said  Hagenbeck: 

"He  was  touring  Europe,  he  told  me,  in 
search  of  new  ideas,  and  as  I  was  able  to 
supply  him  with  some  such  (among  other 
things  I  told  him  about  the  racing  elephants 
of  India  and  of  the  use  of  ostriches  as  sad- 
dle animals),  he  paid  me  the  complinaent  of 
inviting  me  to  join  him  in  his  enterprise, 
with  a  one-third  share  of  the  profits.  I 
preferred,  however,  to  remain  in  Hamburg, 


'•The  Laugh  Tru$t~Their  Book" 


HUMOROUS 


HITS 


and 

HOW  TO 
HOLD  AN  AUDIENCE 


BY 

CRENVILLE 
KLEISER 

Author  of 
'How  to  Speak  la  Public' 


A  new  collection  of 
successful  recitations, 
sketches, stories, poems, 
monologues.  Tne  fa- 
vorite numbers  of  favor- 
ite authors  and  enter- 
tainers. The  book  also 
containspracticaladvice 
on  the  deliveryof  the  se- 
lections. The  latest  and 
best  book  for  family 
readinR,  for  teachers, 
elocutionists,  orators, 
after-dinner  speakers, 
and  actors. 

EI.Mie  JANI8,  the  wonder- 
fully cl*"vfrr  protean  actress, 
Ba7«:  "1  can  not  apeak  in  too 
high  praise  of  the  opening  re- 
marks. If  rarefiilly  read,  will 
greatly  assist.  Have  several 
books  of  choire  selertiuns, 
but  I  find  some  in  '  Humor- 
ous Hits'  Dever  before  pub- 
lished. " 
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FUNK  A  W.\GNALL8 

COMP.\NY 
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TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LKTTEKS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  12  mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Kunk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 

Electro-Diagnosis  and 
Electro  -Therapeutics 

By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist,  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  and 
Edited  by  Francis  A.  Scratchley,  M.D.,  Chief 
of  Clinic,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
Instructor  in  Electro-Diagnosis  and  Electro- 
Therapeutics,  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College ;  Consulting  Neurologist  to 
the  Home  for  Incurables,  etc. 

A  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest 
research  as  to  its  physiological  effects  upon 
the  human  body,  together  with  a  con- 
servative discussion  of  its  therapeutic  value. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  are :  Expla- 
nation of  Apparatus;  The  Laws  of  Con- 
traction and  Other  Introductory  Physio- 
logical Observations;  Methods  of  Inves- 
tigation; Changes  in  the  Reaction  of  the 
Muscles  and  Motor  Nerves;  Electrical 
Investigation  of  the  Sensory  Organs  and 
Electrical  Sensibility;  Current;  Resist- 
ance; Curative  Value  of  Electircity; 
Galvano-  and  Farado-Therapy ;  Diseases 
Which  Can  Be  Treated  with  Electricity; 
Franklinization;  Teslaization,  with  De- 
scriptions of  the  Latest  Ways  of  Apply- 
ing Electricity. 

"The  book  is  a  safe  and  reliable  guide,  and 
will  be  found  of  higliest  value.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  both  practitioners 
and  students." — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

280  pages,  8  plates  and  39  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $2M  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
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and  develop  my  own  business.  After  this 
Barnum  obtained  his  animals  exclusively 
from  me  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Bailey, 
continued  this  arrangement  until  1907, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  business." 

The  largest  consignment  of  African 
animals  that  Hagenbeck  ever  received  came 
to  him  way  back  in  the  seventies,  when  the 
Dark  Continent  was  simply  alive  with  big 
game.  He  received  a  dispatch  from  Cassa- 
nova,  saying  that  he  and  another  Hagen- 
beck traveling  agent  called  Migoletti  were 
on  their  way  to  civilization  from  the  interior 
of  Nubia  at  the  head  of  huge  caravans  of 
captured  animals.  Cassanova  added  that 
he  was  dangerously  ill  and  asked  Hagenbeck 
to  come  to  Suez  in  person  and  take  charge 
of  the  animals. 

Hagenbeck,  accompanied  by  his  j'ounger 
brother,  journeyed  to  Suez  and  there  came 
face  to  face  with  an  extraordinary  sight. 
He  afterward  wrote: 

On  entering  the  station  at  Suez  we  were 
greeted  by  some  of  our  prospective  pets, 
for  in  another  train  opposite  we  saw  several 
elephants  and  giraffes,  who  pushed  out 
their  heads  to  welcome  us.  This,  however, 
scarcely  prepared  us  for  what  met  our  gaze 
when  we  reached  the  Suez  Hotel.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sight  which  the  courtj^ard 
presented.  Elephants,  giraffes,  antelopes, 
and  buffaloes  were  tethered  to  the  palms; 
sixteen  great  ostriches  were  strolling  about 
loose;  and  in  addition  there  were  no  fewer 
than  sixty  large  cages  containing  a  rhinoc- 
eros, hons,  panthers,  cheetahs,  hyenas, 
jackals,  civets,  caracals,  monkeys,  and 
many  kinds  of  birds. 

It  was  naturally  no  easy  matter  to  trans- 
port this  immense  collection  of  wild  beasts 
to  Europe.  The  amount  of  food  required 
was  enormous.  Besides  the  hay,  bread, 
and  sundry  other  vegetable  foods  which 
were  needed  for  the  elephants  and  other 
herbivores,  we  also  took  along  with  us 
about  a  hundred  nanny-goats  in  order  to 
provide  the  young  giraffes  and  other  baby 
animals  with  milk.  When  these  goats  were 
no  longer  able  to  supply  us  with  milk  they 
were  slaughtered  and  given  to  the  young 
carnivores  to  devour. 

The  journey  to  Alexandria,  where  we 
were  to  embark  for  Trieste,  was  by  no 
means  uneventful.  On  the  way  to  the 
station  the  ostriches  escaped,  and  were  only 
recovered  after  considerable  delay.  Then 
one  of  the  railway  trucks  caught  fire,  en- 
dangering the  entire  menagerie;  and, finally, 
we  were_furnished  for  the  last  part  of  the 
journey  with  a  drunken  engine-driver  who 
nearly  burst  his  boiler.  Moreover,  the 
poor  creatures  were  so  closely  packed  to- 
gether that  it  was  impossible  to  feed  them. 
We  traveled  all  through  the  night  and  ar- 
rived in  Alexandria  at  6  a.m.  Here  we 
joined  forces  with  Migoletti's  caravan.  The 
whole  of  the  next  day  was  occupied  in  feed- 
ing and  in  general  attendance  upon  my 
unfortunate  beasts,  which  had  suffered 
considerably  from  their  long  train  journey. 

However,  at  last  they  were  all  safely 
deposited  on  deck  and  the  passage  to 
Trieste  was  accomplishe^d  without  serious 
mishap.  Our  arrival  at  that  port  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  townsfolk. 
And  small  wonder!  No  such  collection  of 
wild  beasts  had  ever  before  been  seen  in 
Europe.  The  united  caravans  of  Cassa- 
nova and  Migoletti  included,  apart  from  the 
smaller  creatures,  five  elephants,  fourteen 
giraffes,  four  Nubian  buffaloes,  a  rhinoceros, 


The   Howard   Watch 


THE  Chemist  has  a 
vital  place  today  in 
American    indus- 
tries representing  a  yearly 
product  of  Fifteen  Billion 
Dollars. 

The  scientist  in  his 
laboratory  works  with 
instruments  of  great  pre- 
cision, with  the  most  deli- 
cate reactions,  and  with 
Howard  time. 

For  the  man  in  any  line,  who 
plans  to  achieve,  who  expects  to 


win  high  place  in  his  chosen 
calling,  there  could  be  no  better 
investment  than  a  Howard 
Watch.  Living  with  a  Howard 
is  the  surest  way  to  absorb  the 
accuracy,  the  punctuality,  and 
practical  time-saving  that  Amer- 
ica's successful  men  demand  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixeJ 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached— from  the  17-jewel  {double 
roller^  in  a  Crescent  Extra  or  Boss 
Extra  gold-filled  case  at  $40,  to  the 
23-jewel  at  §150,  and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.    He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll 
enjoy  it.    Drop  us  a  post  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


(EXTRA  STRENGTH) 

keeps  the  1913  nickel  trimTnin;8<. 11  your  AUTOMOBrLE  bright  and 
silver-plati'S  last  year's  brass  fixtures,  giving  the  new  white  metal 
efTeet.  Qt.can.S2.00.  Trial  size.  75c.  At  Auto  Supply  Dealers.  ..r 
by  Parcel  Post.  A.  R.  Justice  Co., 609  Chestnut  St.,Philadelpbis 


^ou  will  find  re*l  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent- Couch 

A  tent  and  couch  in  one.     Needa 

no  ropes  or  stakes.  Easilr  moved 

or  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 

Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  porch  or  can-j.. 

Send  jour  name  and  addr«S9  and  we  wUl 

mail  jou  an  intereating  L'0<page  booklet. 

RISTEY  TEJTT  COl'CIl  10, 
3142  Columbus  Avpnoe.     MINn"e.A.POLIS.  MINN. 


DEVEIOPS  ] 

TH5 BODY-  , 
qUICKENS 
\THE  MIND 


Medarts  Outdoor  Home  Gymnasium 


I'rovide  bealtby  oui-aoor  amusement  tor  your  ttoys  and  Girls. 
_'    Make  them  strong  and  self-reliant.     MEDARTS  HOME  GYM- 
NASIUM  willdo  (his.     Consists  of  horizontal  Bar,  See-Saw.  Swing, ^ 
leeter  Ladder  and  Summer  Toboggan.   Built  of  eteel  tubing;  repair  proof; 
sta  little.     Set  op  on  surface  of    ground — no  post   holes.     EVEBY 
^DTFIT  GUARANTEED.   FREE  llluetrated  book  forrhildren. 
Write  for  it  and  for  Illustrated  catalog  No.  10 

FKEO  MEDART  MFG.  CO., 


Gymnasiam  Oalfitters 
3502    BeKalb  St..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Men  Who  Wear  No  Garters 

will  wrar  them  Wilh  the  greatest 

satisfaction   as  suon    as  they  try 

PAD 

Boston  Garter 

and    so    realize    their    gratifying 
neatness    and    absolute    comi 


LisI 

Silk    50c       1^  Everywhere 

Holds  Your  Sock 

Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

So    light,  easy  and   comfortable 
that  you  forget  you  have  them  on. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO..  MAKERS.  BOSTON 
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The  Standard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  trulv  esteemed. 


Income   on    Investments 

A  wise  investor,  in  considering  invest- 
ment securities,  will  first  satisfy  himself 
as  to  their  soundness.  Unless  he  is  buy- 
ing for  long  time  investment  he  will 
next  make  sure  of  their  marketability. 
The  third  consideration,  and  one  which, 
while  of  importance,  should  be  second- 
ary to  the  others,  is  the  income. 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  which 
describes  several  corporation,  short 
term,  and  railroad  securities  that  pos- 
sess the  first  two  qualifications  and  that 
yield  incomes  of  from  4.65%  to  6%. 
We  will  be  glad  to  supply  this  circular 
to  you  if  you  are  interested. 

Ask  for  Circular  E-444 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus,     - 
Deposits,     .... 


$30,000,000 
177,000,000 


twHve  antelopes  and  jjai'eile.s,  two  wart- 
hogs,  four  aardvarks,  and  no  fewer  tlian 
sixty  carnivores.  Anioutj  the  latter  there 
were  seven  yount?  lions,  eijjht  panthers  and 
cheetahs,  thirty  liyenas,  and  many  smaller 
rei)rest'ntatives  of  the  (!at  tribe.  There 
were  also  twenty-six  ostriches,  of  which  , 
si.xteen  were  full-srown  liirds.  One  of  these 
a  female,  was  the  lart^est  specimen  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  hen  could  easily  reach  a  j 
cabbage  which  I  placed  eleven  feet  from 
the  ground. 

Pretty  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Trieste  must  have  turned  out  to  watch  us 
unload.  And  whenever  an  elephant  or  a 
giraffe  came  sprawling  across  in  the  crane  I 
a  roar  of  delight  would  go  up  from  the 
multitude  on  shore.  It  was  truly  marvel- 
ous that  we  e\er  reached  the  railway 
station  without  an  accident,  for  the  crowd 
in  the  streets  was  enormous,  and  we  had 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  making 
our  way  through.  We  traveled  to  Ham- 
burg via  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  and 
as  some  of  our  possessions  found  new  homes 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  each  of  those 
cities,  our  numbers  were  greatly  reduced 
by  the  time  we  finally  arrived  at  our  desti- 
nation. 

A  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  some  of 
Hagenbeck's  business  deals  may  be  gained 
from  this  story  taken  from  Tlie  Times: 

In  1905  the  German  Government  asked 
him  whether  he  could  secure  1,000  drome- 
daries, provide  each  with  a  suitable  saddle, 
transport  them  from  East  Africa  to  German 
Southwest  Africa,  a  distance  of  thousands 
of  miles,  and  dehver  the  first  shipment,  to 
consist  of  between  300  and  400  beasts,  with- 
in the  short  space  of  three  months. 

"I  can,"  said  Hagenbeck. 

He  set  to  work  without  losing  a  moment. 
His  two  sons,  together  with  several  of  his 
most  trusted  veterans,  including  Josef 
Menges,  were  rushed  to  East  Africa  to 
secure  the  dromedaries  there.  In  the 
meantime,  Hagenbeck  practically  invented 
a  suitable  saddle,  as  none  of  the  makes 
available  was  quite  what  was  needed,  and 
ordered  one  thousand  of  them  from  Ham- 
burg saddlemakers. 

Next  he  chartered  a  steamer  outright, 
built  stalls  in  it  for  the  beasts,  filled  it  with 
suitable  fodder,  and  sent  it  full  steam 
ahead  to  East  Africa.  At  the  various  ports 
to  which  the  dromedaries  secured  by  the 
Hagenbeck  agents  had  been  rushed  the 
steamer  picked  up  a  total  of  403  of  the 
animals,  and  proceeded  to  Swakopmund  in 
German  Southwest  Africa.  On  its  arrival, 
well  within  the  stipulated  three  months, 
only  six  of  the  beasts  had  perished  in 
transit — an  amazingly  low  number,  which 
spoke  volumes  for  the  excellent  system  of 
the  Hagenbeck  organization.  The  other 
shipments  followed  in  due  course.  The 
German  Government  was  so  eminently  sat- 
isfied with  the  handling  of  this  remarkable 
order  by  Hagenbeck  and  the  quality  of  the 
"goods  "  delivered  that  it  promptly  ordered 
another  thousand,  as  per  sample. 

Hagenbeck  was  indefatigable  not  only  in 
buying  and  selling  animals  but  in  training 
them,  developing  new  methods  of  caring 
for  them  and  looking  out  for  every  conceiv- 
able kind  of  novelty  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
One  of  his  last  achievements  before  his 
death  was  the  creation  of  a  model  ostrich 
farm,  where  he  obtained  very  successful 
results.     Emperor    William    of    Germany 
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The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp  MkVr . 

Given    white,    penetrating    liifhl.     W"^ 

Lamp    3\4    incliea     high,     weigliH 

(ready   for   use)    5  ouncen.       Burn» 

acetylene  gat*.     Can   be  labtened   Co 

('ai>  ur  L*elt,  carried  in  hand  or  stood 

upon  table. 

Will  not  blowout— absolutely  safe.  Ni. 
oil  or  Kreat*e.  The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp 
adds  pleasure  and  safety  to  campinL;. 
rowing,     canoeing,     fitihing,     hunting: 
and  woo<Icraft.     Gives  excellent  ligiit 
tor  road   repairing  of   tire    puncturt- 
at  night.     For  Bale  Ijy  leading  Hard 
ware  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers — 
sent   prepaid    on    receipt    of    price. 
Brass  Si. 00;  liighly  polished  nickel 
with  hinged  handlesfi.so.     Larger 
lamp  in  catalogue.     Send  for  free 
illustrated      catalogue     and     in- 
structive   booklet    "Knots  and 
How  toTieThem."  Give  name 
and   address  of  your  dealer. 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
16  rranklln  St,  N.Y.Clty 

».St.N»lM.I;.»St., Montr'. .1 

.Can.:2S«HHn»fordBloc» 

San  Francisco, Cal. 
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aj?8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  prambing,   IlttI*  w»t«t 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  l«og1h  bfttbs,  tu  better  thftD  tin  tube.  LMti 
jearfi.  Write  fir  spccfel  sfenta  offer  ftnd  deeoripUun. 
n  B*tb  Ctbiuet  Cu.,  12t    Vuue    StreeL    lokdo.  0. 

Dp  Your  Printinff ! 

(lards,  circuUirs.  l>ooks.  newspaper.  Press  $5. 
L;ire<*r$18.  Kot,iir>  $60.  Save  money.  Bigprofit 
(irintincforothers  All  eu'.y.rulesflent.  Write 
factory  forpret^HOfttaloE  TYPE. cards,  pnppr. 
oattits.  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meridea,  Conn. 


For  ^  years  we  have  been  paying  our  coarl 
I  the  highest  returaa  couststent  with  cooservatiTe 
methods.  First  mortgage  loaus  vt  $200  and  op 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  tborougo 
pereoQ&l  iDTefltigKUoQ.  Flease  &dk  fnr  1.o«d  List  tia.  71/ 
[  $25  Certificates  ot  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kam 
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No    more    backache, 

headache  or  tired  feet. 

No  more  walking  to  and 

from  a  hot  stove.  No  fuss  or 

bother.     Ironing  drudgery 

is  a  thing  of  the  past  for 

the  250,000  users  of  the 


Imperial 
Self-Heating 
Flat  Iron 


It  gener- 
ates  its  own 
heat  inside 
from  gaso- 
line or  de- 
iitured  alco- 
)1  at  a  cost 
of  only  1  cent  for  5  hours.  It  does  beautiful 
work  indoors  or  out.  Much  more  convenient 
and  economical  than  gas  or  electricity. 

Simple,  safe  and  practically  everlasting. 
Low  price.  Money  back  guarantee.  Insist 
on  the  genuine  Imperial. 
If)  Dav<;'  Write  today  for  "Ironing  Com- 
"  Z  .  ,  fort''  booklet  and  our  10-Day 
Free  Trial   free  Trial  Offer. 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

DepL32S  Harrison  Si.  and  Center  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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paid  a  visit  to  this  unique  place  and  per- 
sonally inspected  the  ostriches,  big  and 
little,  which  inhabited  it. 


NICK  CARTER'S  FATHER 

r\'ARTAGNAN,  Dumas'  hero,  who 
^'^  is  generally  recognized  as  the  great- 
est of  all  fictitious  adventurers,  appears  in 
a  long  series  of  novels,  but  as  compared 
with  Nick  Carter,  the  daredevil  detective, 
the  intrepid  Frenchman  had  a  sadly  limited 
career.  We  have  it  from  Frank  JNI. 
O'Brien,  writing  in  the  New  York  Press, 
that  Frederick  Van  Rennselaer  Dey  has 
written  forty  million  words  about  Nick. 
But  this  character  whose  adventures  are 
followed  by  thousands  of  boys — and  a 
goodly  number  of  men  of  distinction — is 
by  no  means  the  only  one  Mr.  Dey  has 
used  as  a  hero.  It  is  said  that  he  writes 
forty  thousand  words  a  week,  enough  to 
make  a  novel  of  ordinary  size,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  him  to  reel  off  three  thousand 
an  hour.  He  has  used  a  typewriter  so 
much  that  the  muscles  of  his  back  and 
shoulders  are  abnormally  developed.  Last 
May  Dey  dropt  Nick,  supposedly  for 
good  and  all,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  will  pick  him  up  again,  as  he  was 
compelled  to  do  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Quartz. 
Quartz  was  run  down  in  Kansas  City  by 
Nick  Carter  and  the  book  ended  with  his 
body  dangling  from  the  gallows.  Ten 
years  later  the  publishers  sent  for  the 
author  and  said:  "The  pubHc  wants  more 
of  Dr.  Quartz;  go  to  it."  Dey  assured 
them  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
because  Quartz  had  long  ago  expiated  his 
crime.  But  the  publishers  would  not 
take  no  for  an  answer,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  came  from  the  presses  a  story  of  he  w 
a  cyclone  had  struck  the  city  en  the  night 
after  Quartz  was  hanged,  hfted  the  roof 
off  the  dead-house,  and  whisked  the  old 
fiend  into  the  river.  The  doctor  was 
picked  up  and  carried  ashore  and  it  was 
discovered  that  Ufe  was  not  extinct.  The 
rescuer  revived  him,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  kindness,  he  was  slain  b}'  the  old 
villain.  Here  are  some  of  Mr.  O'Brien's 
facts  about  the  author,  his  methods  and 
his  works: 

In  winter  he  does  his  writing  in  a  little 
office  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  you  sha'n't 
know  the  number.  His  name  isn't  on 
the  door  and  he  doesn't  welcome  callers. 
He  sits  there  eight  hours  a  day  and  wTites 
and  writes,  \\Tthout  ever  stopping  to 
scratch  his  head  for  an  idea  or  a  plot. 

"Where  do  you  get  your  plots?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Everywhere.  One  day  I  was  sitting  in 
a  window  of  the  Elks'  Club,  when  it  was  at 
Columbus  Circle.  I  saw  a  man,  evi- 
dently a  workman,  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  Park  and  stop  at  the  fence  that  en- 
circles the  monument.  He  made  some 
marks  on  a  picket  and  ran  away.     Five 
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TORONTO 


LOMOON 


notice: 

In  the  fall  of  1912  we  announced  the  policy 
of  Guaranteeing  500  Shaves  from  each  packa&e  of  12 
Blades • 

This  guarantee  is  entirely  reasonable,  because 
the  self-contained  stropping  feature  in  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  makes  stropping  so  simple  and  efficient 
that  a  shaver  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  use  it. 
The  stropping  assures  long  life  to  the  blade  in  ad- 
dition to  smooth*  cool  shaving* 

Past  experience  has  sho'wn  that  the  500  shave 
Guarantee  is  conservative* 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  calling  the 
nature  of  this  Guarantee  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lici--  "Should  anyone  fail  xo   get  at  least  500  Shaves 
from  each  package  of  12  Blades  he  will*  upon  mailing 
them  to  uSt  receive  in  return  enough  new  blades  to 

make  good  his  shortage* 

AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 


PRESIDENT. 
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How  To  Say  It 


Take   Finished   Pictures  i  Kno^^^h^*  !«  Say  and 
r    In  Two  Minutes!    A 

Here  is  the  camera  you  have  always  wanted — takes 
pictures  and  develops  them  ready  to  5Ctf,  in  i%»o  inimn'-*! 
No  dark  room,  no  expensive  films  or  plates.  Every- 
thing so  simple  that  any  child  can  operate  it. 

Special  Offer  for  a  Short  Time  Only 

\Vt'  wiiiit  t-vti  y  Tiuiii.  woman.  lx>T  .ind  yiil  in  tlit^  world  t"  s«-e 
this  Wonderful  camera  as  soon  as  i>ossil)le.  and  if  .vou  will 
pi-otnise  to  show  yours  t<>  your  friends  you  may  h.-xve  it  at  haif 
price.  The  regular  prices  are  Si  (Model  A),  Sli)  (Model  B)  and 
*15  (Model  CI — prices  to  von  J2.50.  $5.00  or  $7.50. 
Model  A  takes  pictures  2>i  x  3H  inches.  Model  B  3'i  x  5K 
inches.  Model  C  takes  both  sizes.  Whichever  one  you  order. 
encKise  JtO  cents  additional  to  cover  parcel  post,  extra  sensi- 
tized cards,  and  developing  powders. 

Wiite  to-day.  enclosing  Express  or  Postal  Money  Order, 
and  the  camera  and  supplies  will  he  sent  to  you  promptly. 
Your  money  hack  if  not  satisfied.     Address: 

Gordon  Camera  Co.,  ISSeStnyvesantBldg..  New  York,  N.Y. 


'The  author 
pretty  well  cov- 
ers the  entire 
field  of  conver- 
sation, and  pre- 
sents the  whole 
matter  in  grace- 
ful.instructional 
form.  Mrs. 
Conklin  does 
the  public  good 
■'ervice  in  pre- 
sentingthis  sub- 
ject in  a  way 
that  is  at  once 
eleme  ntary, 
practical,  and 
educational."  — 

Trifiuiie,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


What  Conversation 
Is  and  \^■hat  It  Is 
Not — Discussion  versus  Controversy- 
Gossip — What  Should  Guests  Talk 
About  at  Dinner — Talk  of  Ho-t  and 
Hostess  at  Dinner — Interruption  in 
Conversation— Power  of  Fitness,  Tact, 
and  Nicety  in  Business  Words,  etc. 
These  subjects  and  their  various  rami- 
fications are  clearly  and  cleve  ly  an- 
alyzed in  the  new  book 

CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 
By  M.ARY    GREER    COXKLIN  — 
Just  published.    T5C  net;  by  mail  82c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

NEW    YORK 
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Consider  the  value  of 

each  article  you 

put  in  your  trunk 

Figure  up  what  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  to. 

Would   you   care    to    have 

them  lost  while  traveling? 

Our  Tourist  Policy  secures  you 
against  loss  of  baggage  or  personal 
effects  from  fire,  theft,  navigation, 
and  transportation  while  in  custody 
of  any  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

(t  saves  you,  maybe  hundreds  of  dollars 
— costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day 

Write  now  for  our  attractive  bon  voyage 
book — ^'Things  to  Remember  While  Travel- 
ing." You'll  get,  without  charge,  infor- 
mation of  service  to  you  for  your  next 
trip. 

of  ii®rtt  hmmwlmm 

Founded  1792 

Dock  &  Walnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia 

rouNOEorrrga  Capital  $4,000,000 

Surplus  to  Policy-holders 
over  $8,500,000 


^  Writers  of  Insurance 
covering: 

Fire  Marine 

Rent  Inland 

Tornado         Tourist 

Automobile 
Leasehold       Motorboat 
Perpetual        Parcel  Post 
Use  &  Occupancy        Registered  Mail 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For   Invalids    and   Cripples 

Worthington  Co 


61 Z  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0 


For  the  Neatly  Dressed  Man 

who  keeps  his  clothes  in  good  condition,  there  is 
no  wardrobe  necessity  so  satisfactory  and 
handy  as  the 

"Nu-Pantz"  Creaser 

A  distinct  economy — a  money  saver — a^ 
home  or  traveling.  Creases  your  trousers, 
coat  sleeves,  presses  ties,  etc..  in  a  few  min- 
utes— without  damp  rag,  ironing  board  or 
stove.  Not  a  flat  iron,  but  a  clever  machine 
working  automatically  with  spring  tension;  self 
heating  to  exact  temperature  and  gives  a  sharp, 
clean-cut  permanent  crease. 
Creasing  plates  and  burner  of  solid  aluminum, 
with  brass  shields,  tempered 
springs  and  enameled  hard 
wood  handles.  Outfit  includes 
safety  alcohol  pouring  can  and 
trouser  hangers  in  durable  leatherette 
box.  weighing  only  two  pounds  com- 
plete. Price  $3. 50  delivered  anywhere 
1  on  money-back  approval.  Descriptive 
I  circular  first  if  you  prefer.  Address: 
Modern  Specialty  Company 
9th  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis. 


iiiiiiutt'S  later  aiiollmr  man  appt^artd,  nia<l(* 
marks  and  hurri«'(l  w»<st  into  Fifty-ninth 
Streot.  A  thirtl  man  canm  alonjf  and  did 
the  .same  thin^.  I  went  down  and  «'.\- 
amitiod  the  marks,  which  were  made  with 
chalk  of  different  colors.  I  think  there 
was  a  motormcn's  striko  on  at  that  time 
and  these  were  strikers'  signals.  That 
was  enough  material  with  which  to  start 
a  new  story.  Of  course  I  made  the  plot 
more  important  than  a  motormen's  strike. 
I  used  a  South  American  revolution. 

"Another  time  I  was  on  a  Fulton  ferry- 
boat. The  tide  swept  on  up  river,  and  a.s 
we  passed  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  an 
envelop  came  fluttering  down  at  my  feet. 
Some  woman  had  tossed  it  out  of  a  street 
ear,  no  doubt.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
envelope,  but  there  was  enough  in  the  in- 
cident to  form  the  first  chapter  of  a  thriller 
entitled  'A  Clue  from  the  Clouds.' 

"But  I  never  in  my  life  have  had  a 
complete  plot  in  my  head  when  I  sat  down 
to  write  a  story.  I  plunge  into  the  story 
and  let  it  take  me  wherever  it  naturally 
drifts.  Each  character  works  out  his  or 
her  own  destiny. 

"My  first  long  story  was  written  for 
Beadle  &  Adams  about  1884.  It  was 
'Green  Mountain  Joe,'  a  detective  story 
about  80,000  words  long.  In  1885  I  wrote 
for  The  American  Magazine,  which  Edward 
W.  Bok  had  just  started  in  Brooklyn, 
a  story  called  'Perfume  from  a  Withered 
Bouquet.'  Soon  after  Frank  Tousey  en- 
gaged me  to  write  a  series  of  Handsome 
Harry  stories.  These  were  on  the  lines  of 
the  Jack  Harkaways,  then  so  popular  in 
England." 

The  first  Nick  Carter  story  was  written 
in  1889,  and  the  title  was  "Nick  Carter, 
Detective;  by  a  Celebrated  Author."  He 
took  a  contract  to  turn  out  one  story  a  week, 
and  kept  it  up,  except  for  two  short  in- 
tervals, for  over  twenty  years.  "I  found 
that  I  could  write  one  story  a  week,  all 
right;  and  I  managed  to  make  gains, 
besides,  so  that  at  one  time  I  was  twenty- 
six  stories  ahead  of  the  pubhshers.  This 
gave  me  leeway  for  vacations,  typhoid 
fevers,  and  other  pleasures,"  he  told  me. 

The  Nick  Carters  were  at  one  time 
published  serially  in  six-thousand-word 
instalments.  If  the  readers  liked  them 
they  were  stretched  a  bit.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  Nick  was  "Trailed  Across  the 
Atlantic."  He  wrote  90,000  words  of  it, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  other 
trails.  But  the  readers  wouldn't  have  it 
stopt.  Nick's  adventures  in  the  Euro- 
pean capitals,  where  he  was  disguised  as 
everything  from  the  Czar  to  a  gipsy  girl, 
delighted  them  and  they  howled  for  more. 
The  story  had  to  be  stretched,  and  before 
it  was  wound  up  it  was  nearly  200,000 
words   long. 

Mr.  Dey  wrote,  altogether,  1,076  Nick 
Carter  stories.  They  totaled  approximate- 
ly- forty  million  words,  and  Nick  was  in 
every  chapter  of  it.  Some  authors  let  their 
heroes  go  away  to  eat  or  sleep,  while 
villains  plot  and  heroines  are  bound  and 
gagged,  but  Dey  knew  that  his  readers 
wanted  the  detective  close  at  hand  all  the 
time  and  he  kept  him  there. 

You  might  think  that  forty  million  words 
about  one  character  was  enough  of  a  job 
for  one  man.  but  it  did  not  satisfy  Dey. 
While  trying  to  kill  time  in  between  the 
Nicks  he  dashed  off  a  few  of  the  lady  novels 
that  w^ere  published  under  the  name  of 
Bertha   M.    Clay,   Marian   Gilmore,   and 
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V/OU  catch  the  soft     [J 
II       "*■  echo    of  bubbhng 
springs  and  feel  the  in- 
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spirmg  freshness  of  the 
woods  when  you  drink 

It  is  the  purest,  most 
palatable  of  mineral 
waters. 

Sparklingly  pure, 
Londonderry  is  dis- 
tributed in  sterilized 
bottles  hermetically 
sealed  at  the  springs 
in  New  Hampshire  s 
granite  hills. 

Reaches  your  table 
pure  and  palatable  as 
Nature  made  it. 


Sparkling  {efferveteent) 
in  three  table  aizet. 
Plain  {ttilD  in  half-gal- 
Ion  bottle*.  or  other 
sizes  if  desired. 


If  you  have  difficulty 
getting  Lon  dander ry 
locally,  write  us.  We 
will  see  you  are  supplied. 
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A  Popular 
new  book  on 
the  Science  of 


EUGENICS 


"A  popular  work  on  Eugenics  in  which  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  rather  than  to  the  scientific  student. 
The  author  says  it  was  written  in  the  hope  it  might 
help  in  the  erection  of  '  the  national  standards  of 

what  parent- 
"A  strong  and  earnest  plea  for  the  hood  and  the 
dignity  and  duty  of  parenthood."  production  of 
—Dr.  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  Boston,  Mass.    offspring 

I  ought  to  be.'  He  pleads  for  more  marriages  among 
those  biologically  and  morally  fit  for  parenthood." 
— New  York  Times. 

The  Right  of  the  Child 
to  Be  Well  Born 

By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON,  Ph.D. 

Prof,  of  Psychology. Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 
"The  reasonable  tone  of  Dr.  Dawson's  presenta- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  a  tota  1  absence  of  the  con- 
troversial spirit  make  this  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  informative  essays  on  Eugenics  that  has  ap- 
peared as  yet  in  this  country." — The  New  York  Press. 

Cloth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail  82  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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others.  He  A\Tote  short  stories  under  forty 
different  names.  Many  of  these  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Dirck  Van  Doren. 
Mr.  Dey  had  an  ancestor  named  Dirck 
Dey,  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  first 
nail  ever  hammered  into  the  island  of 
Manhattan  or  a  board  thereof;  and  another 
one  who  preached  the  first  sermon  ever 
delivered  in  English  in  old  New  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Dey  has  also  -^vritten  under  the  name 
of  Ross  Beekman  and  Frederic  Ormond, 
and  signed  his  own  name  to  two  novels 
which  have  sold  in  large  numbers.  He 
^ays  many  of  the  incidents  in  his  "thrillers  " 
are  utterly  impossible;  he  only  expects  them 
to  be  entertaining.  He  thinks  detective- 
story  writing  is  the  art  of  being  reasonably 
unreasonable.  He  works  six  days  a  week, 
and  his  average  is  eight  thousand  words  a 
day.     The  rest  of  the  interview  follows: 

"I  would  rather  write  than  read.  I  en- 
joy writing  a  story — well,  perhaps  better 
than  my  readers  enjoy  reading  it.  Summer 
or  ^vinter  I  am  up  at  daylight,  and  as  soon 
as  I  have  eaten  a  steak  or  two  I  am  ready 
for  the  battle.  In  summer,  when  I  get  up 
at  four  o'clock  or  so,  my  day's  work  is 
usually  ended  by  noon;  sometimes  I  am 
done  before  noon.  In  winter  I  always 
write  until  noon  anyway.  I  can't  have  a 
moment's  peace  of  mind  until  the  day's 
work  is  done.  All  I  need  is  my  faithful 
typewriter  and  a  window  from  which  I  can 
look  out  upon  the  water,  if  that  is  possible. 

"I  used  to  dictate  my  stuff,  but  I  don't 
any  more.  I  did  have  at  various  times 
stenographers  who  were  useful  to  me.  I 
had  them  trained  so  that,  when  writing  a 
Nick  Carter  story,  a  snap  of  my  fingers  in- 
dicated a  paragraph  mark.  But  these 
useful  employees  would  drift  away,  and  I 
got  so  sick  of  trying  to  break  new  ones  in 
that  I  decided  to  do  all  the  work  myself.  I 
can  type  without  looking  at  the  machine, 
and  very  nearly  as  fast  as  I  can  dictate — 
and  with  very  little  more  fatigue.  When  I 
am  prest  to  it  I  can  write  fiction  at  the 
rate  of  3,000  words  an  hour  or  fifty  words  a 
minute.  I  find  that  from  constant  train- 
ing my  brain,  or  my  subconscious  some- 
thing, keeps  about  600  words  ahead  of  the 
machine.  The  mind  is  blazing  the  trail 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
hands.  Typewriting  has  many  advantages 
over  writing  by  hand.  I  make  a  capital  G 
with  one  touch  of  the  finger.  Writing  it 
with  a  pencil  requires  about  five  motions. 

"What  do  I  read?  Everything.  I  have 
always  been  an  omnivorous  reader.  Nowa- 
days I  try  to  read  almost  everything  in  the 
way  of  fiction  that  is  published,  but  I'm 
sorry  to  say  that  I  find  very  few  that  are  so 
interesting  that  I  can  finish  them. 

"I  have  read  'Charles  O'Malley'  every 
year  for  twenty  years.  I  like  all  of  Lever's. 
I  also  confess  a  great  fondness  for  'The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.'  Among  the 
standard  writers  Thackeray  is  my  favorite. 
The  books  of  Isaiah  and  Job  can't  be  beaten 
very  much. 

' '  I  read  modern  stories  because  they  are 
in  line  \vith  my  work..  They  teach  me 
what  the  public  wants  to  read.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  average  writer  has  for- 
gotten how  to  bring  a  story  to  a  close.  It 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  leave  the  charac- 
ters in  the  air  and  the  reader  in  the  dark. 
Still,  there  is  an  improvement  over  the  old- 
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Without 
Walt  J  Insurance 
Errors  and  Loss 
Will  Surely  Creep  in. 

Remington 

Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter 

(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

provides  a  perfect  check  on  every  operation  in  billing, 
order  writing,  statement  writing,  or  any  writing 
which  is  combined  with  adding  (or  subtracting) 
on  the  same  page. 


It  not  only  stops  errors,  but 
it  stops  every  possible  leak  which 
an  error  can  cause. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Insurance 
usually  costs  money,  but  you 
pay  no  premiums  for  the  insur- 


ance of  accuracy  furnished  by 
our  Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter.  As  a  time  and 
labor  saver  alone  the  machine 
quickly  pays  for  itself  —  and 
more. 


Send  for  our  booklet,    "The  New  Remington  Idea," 
which  describes  the  machine  and  its  uses. 

Remington 

Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

325-331  Broadway,  New  York        Branches  Everywhere 
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n-JUV-U-^J/JtAaLS    Ewryfwdu  dn-s.  and  the  loss 
I  in  a  year  is  consideraoie.  THE  HEASON-NO  a>au  to  Knom 

I  your  oum  pencil   ViV  remedu.thnl  »y  prmring  YOf'ff  V4  ME  nn  pcndL 

I  Round  or  H^agon  W  frS.  FOI  12   *U  ONT,  KAME  25  OS.  FOR  S 

I  AQcnu  wanted  OIXiePEMai    CO.SjHMJ,\uaAM.  ^1-A.  Dent  K 

Are  Your  Private  Papers  Safe? 

Keep  your  Notes,  Mortgages,  Ins.  Policies  and  valuable 
papers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File.  Will  last  a  lifetime 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  chase  leather.  20  strong  manila 
pockets.  ^Yi  X  10*^  in.,  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  ex- 
pansion.    Guaranteed  Satisfactory  or  Money  Ketumed. 
A.  C.  BARLER  HLE  CO.,  58  W.  Lake  St..  Chicago 


Lights  and  Shadows  of 

LIFE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

By  Hon.  S.  D.  WOODS 

"  The  skill  of  a  master  of  arts  is  manifested  in  the 
ingenious  mingling  of  graphic  recitals  of  thrilling 
events,  humorous  incidents,  personal  reminiscences, 
narratives  of  journeys,  observations  of  places,  and  the 
progfress  of  three  score  years  of  time,  revelations  of  the 
indrvidualities  of  great  lawyers,  preachers,  physicians. 
actors,editors,anQ  poets." — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 

A  Great  Story  of  the  Building  of  a  State 


"  It  is  a  most  interesting  work,  full  of  color,  of  atmos- 
phere, and  of  stories  of  leading  characters  and  their 
noble  work.  In  fact  the  human  nature  side  of  the 
upbuilding  of  a  great  State,  and  the  occupations  and 
characters  of  the  people  who  made  that  State-build- 
ing.''—5(7/;' ZirX-^  Tribune. 

Large  12mo.  cloth,  474  pages.    Price  $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.30 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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After  A  Dusty  Run 
Clean  Up   With 

Just  a/f.r  minute's  dusting  uirli  a 
cheesecloth  moistened  with  Liquid 
Veneer  restores  your  car  to  a  brand- 
new  appearance. 

The  dust,  dirt  and  grime  disappear  — 
the  mirror-like  finish  re-appears;  all  in 
the  one  easy,  simple  dusting  operation  — 
there  is  no  drying  to  wait  for. 

^^S^  AutoTrial  Bottle  Free 

^Vil"^  Send  for  one — or  better  still, 

;^jjc^^  get   a  bottle  from  your  auto 

5*«iS  p^  supply  dealer,  grocer  or  drug- 

I^^^Sf  ^  gist  today  —  your  money  back 

^^5-  ^'^  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

s;^;^  M   BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
^**!;C^   305  Uquid  Veneer  Buildinf,  Biiff.lo.  N.  Y. 
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A  Model  Waitress 

Servette     doubles 
the      pleasure     of 
riical-time.      It  is  a 
revolving    arrange- 
ment whereby   you 
help  yourself  with- 
ou  t     d  i  s t  urbi  ng 
others. 
No  maid  need  be  present 
to    place    a   restraint    on 
conversation.      Neither 
need   the  hostess  jump 
fup  every  other  minute.     Standing  in  the  center  of 
your  table,  Servette  enables  the  diners  to  eat  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

Servette  is  handsome  as  well  as  useful.    A  splendid  gift 
for  any  occasion.  Prices(prcpaid)SS  50and  up.  Money 
refunded  after  10  days'  trial  if  unsatisfactory. 
Write   for  hnnitRomplj   Uhmlroted    Kuoklet    deserlliiug   the 
manj  bflpfiil  ti!<P!«  of  Sprv'-tti-. 

McGRAW  MANUF.\CTURING  CO. 

21   Elm  Street  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL  THE  BEST 

IS  UNDILUTED  AND  UNMIXED 

Your  physician  will  tell  you  that  everybody 
above  forty  should  regularly  use  pure  olive  oil. 
Italian  olive  oil  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
best  and  has  the  rich  amber  yellow  color.  It  is 
heavier  than  the  French  oil  of  the  greenish  tint. 
The  part  of  the  Italian  country  which  produces 
the  choicest  olives  is  Lucca,  and  it  is  this  oil 
which  has  the  highest  nutriment  value. 

Many  of  the  American  oils  are  mixed  and  diluted,  but 
even  when  pure  cannot  b  ^  as  good  as  the  pure  Lucca  oil 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  American  trees  have 
all  been  transplanted  from  abroad  and  cannot  therefore 
produce  "  virgin  "oil,  which  is  always  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Because  of  the  extreme  richness  of  pure  Lucca 
Italian  Olive  Oil,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  put  it 
up  in  grape  capsule  form  so  that  the  oil  might  be  taken 
easily  and  tastelessly.  Only  the  highest  quality  of  the 
oil  is  contained  in  these  grapes  ;  the  absolute  purity 
and  superior  quality  of  the  oilin  them  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  Italian  makerforthe  past  lOO  years.  They 
are  made  by  the  Grape  Capsule  Company  of  io8  Fulton 
Street,  New  York  (who  are  also  the  makers  of  Ricinol 
Grape  Castor  Oil),  in  boxes  of  twenty-four,  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  one  hundred  for  a  dollar.  For  trial  pur- 
poses they  offer  to  send  a  liberal  sample  and  their  liter- 
ature for  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage.  These  grape 
capsule's  are  known  as 


fa.shiitfiiMl  iiu\cl,  III  \vhii'ti  \()u  lia\i-  lt>  wade 
throuiih  half  a  do/.i-ii  <'iiupl»TS  in-fore  aiiy- 
thint;  tit  all  hupp<-iicd. 

"My  other  uinuseint'iit.s?  Sailing  and 
ti.shing.  I  diseovered  tlie  Sunapee  trout, 
and  I  oiiee  held  the  ifcoril  for  casting  three 
llies  on  a  uiiie-fool  leader.  As  a  eolieelor, 
my  specialties  are  elepliant.s  and  editors." 

Mr.  Dey  was  ailiiiitted  to  tlie  bar  in  the 
same  ela.ss  with  Judge  Warren  \V.  Kosler, 
who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  author,  but  Dey 
found  literature  more  alluring  than  the  law. 

j  He  gave  up  practise  in  1X87. 

I      A'ick  Carter  has   had    some    celebrated 

!  readers. 

"While  on  a  train  bound  for  Wa.shington 
some  years  ago  I  came  across  Senator 
Hoar  reading  one  of  my  latest,"  said  Dey. 
"  He  confest  he  was  a  regular  subscriber, 
and  I  sent  him  some  autographed  copies 
bound  in  morocco.  Thomas  B.  Reed  was 
another  constant  reader  of  the  Carters,  and 
I  was  alwaj's  sure  of  an  audience  with  him 
when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  if  I  sent 
in  that  name. 

"When  Mr.  McClellan  was  mayor  he 
called  me  into  his  office  one  day  and  told 
me  that  he  and  his  friend,  Cass  Ledyard, 
read  the  stories  with  delight  and  never 
missed  an  issue.  I  had  his  name  entered 
upon  the  complimentary  subscription  list 
at  once.  He  told  me,  long  afterward,  that 
he  never  started  for  his  home  in  Princeton 
without  a  Nick  Carter  in  his  pocket. 
Lieutenant  William  Kennell  has  figured,  by 
the  way,  as  one  of  Nick's  chosen  friends  and 
helpers." 
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A  HUMAN  DUMMY 

WAX  figures  that  represent  human 
beings  are  plentiful  everywhere,  but 
men  who  pose  as  wax  dummies  are  rare. 
Jay  O.  Turner  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
make  a  living  that  way.  He  poses  in  show 
windows,  and  it  is  said  that  he  can  stand 
for  hours  and  hardly  "bat  an  eyelash," 
even  when  passers-by  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
devices  to  make  him  laugh  or  move.  He 
told  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
that  he  would  give  a  comparatively  large 
sum  of  money  to  any  one  who  could  make 
him  laugh  when  he  did  not  want  to. 
Turner  lives  in  New  York  most  of  the 
time,  but  has  posed  all  over  the  country, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  from 
Duluth  to  New  Orleans.  We  read  in  The 
Star: 

Turner  gets  $75  a  week  for  posing  in 
store  windows  as  a  man  of  wax,  and  the 
work  day  is  four  and  one-half  hours. 
Sometimes  Turner  has  worked  as  long  as 
six  and  one-half  hours  when  he  was  feeling 
good,  but  that  is  a  long  time  to  remain 
motionless  or  rigid,  and  he  does  not  at- 
tempt it  for  that  length  of  time  unless  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  Since  he  began 
posing  as  a  wax  figure  and  mechanical 
man  he  has  not  taken  a  drink  of  liquor, 
nor  a  chew  of  tobacco,  nor  has  he  smoked 
a  cigar  except  in  the  performance  of  his 
act.  Steady  nerves  are  needed  for  work 
of  this  kind,  and  Turner  says  he  is  afraid 
if  he  does  any  of  these  things  his  nerves 
will  go  back  on  him  and  he  will  lose  his 
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Vacuum  Cleaner 
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Machines  fully  guaran- 
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YOUR  FREIGHT  CLAIMS -1 

Adjusted  Without  Charge 

until  settlement  is  made.  Our  constant  contact 
with  railroads  combined  with  our  experience  in 
freiglit  claim  adjusting:  enables  us  to  make  quick 
settlement.    Send  us  your  claims  today. 

Industrial  Traffic  Association 
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BUTTERFLIES 


MOTHS- INSECTS 

WE  have  published  two  small  manuals  in  which  all 
the  Common  American  and  European  butterflies 
and  moths  are  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colors  with  their  common 
and  scientific  names. 

I.  CoDinion  Butterflies  and  Moths  of 

Europe  and  America.  Price,  25  cts. 

II.  Common  American  and  European 

Insects.     Price  25  cts. 

Both  manuals  preoared  under  the 
supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muller,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 
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$75  a  week.    Also  when  he  is  working  as  a 

wax  figure  he  sleeps  regularly  and  allows 
nothing  to  interfere  with  his  rest.  Eight 
hours  of  sleep  he  requires,  and  never  fails 
to  get  it. 

Turner  was  born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  has  been  in  the  theatrical  and  busi- 
ne.ss  allied  to  it  all  his  life.  He  began  his 
career  as  an  usher  in  the  Tootle  Theater 
in  St.  Joseph,  for  which  he  received  no 
pay,  but  got  two  passes  each  week.  11*' 
was  then  thirteen  j-ears  old. 

Altogether  Turner  has  been  twenty-five 
years  before  the  public.  Leaving  St. 
Joseph  he  went  to  New  York  and  for  years 
he  was  witli  Barnuin  &  Bailey's  Circus 
and  made  trips  abroad  with  amusement 
enterprises.  He  has  been  an  announcer, 
an  expert  whistler  in  the  band,  and  can 
whistle  two  notes  above  a  brass  band.  He 
has  been  with  amusement  enterprises  at 
Coney  Island  and  Brighton  Beach  and 
other  resorts  around  New  York.  He  ap- 
peared in  poses  plastiqucs  in  the  "Crea- 
tion," in  Dreamland,  at  Coney  Island. 

Turner  got  the  idea  that  he  could  im- 
personate a  wax  figure  one  day  in  New 
York  nine  years  ago  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  the  display  of  a  photograph  gallery. 
There  was  an  enlarged  jihotograph  in  the 
collection  with  particularly  set  features 
and  staring  eyes,  a  perfectly  rigid  pose. 
Turner  had  heard  of  Frozo,  the  originator 
of  the  stunt,  and  he  had  heard  of  another 
man  in  California  who  was  doing  a  similar 
performance,  but  as  a  profession  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  go  into  it.  The 
photograph  set  him  thinking,  however, 
and  he  decided  that  a  real  man  who  could 
look  like  that  photograph  would  make  a 
real  sensation.  Turner  did  not  spend  a 
long  time  in  practise,  but  started  out  to 
get  an  engagement,  alt  ho  he  had  never 
done  the  act.  When  he  got  his  original 
engagement  and  went  into  that  window 
he  was  so  ner\ous  for  the  first  five  minutes 
that  he  felt  himself  getting  white.  After 
five  minutes  he  said  to  himself,  "Old  chap, 
you  are  as  good  as  anybody  who  ever  did 
this  act."  He  never  has  had  any  trouble 
since.  Turner  says  that  to  some  extent 
the  secret  of  rigidity  is  the  control  of 
mind  over  matter,  the  will  to  do  the  thing. 
In  preparation  for  going  into  his  wax-figure 
state.  Turner  throws  all  of  his  muscles  into 
a  rigid  position.  Long  practise  has  given 
him  perfect  control  of  every  muscle,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  eye,  which  are  the 
most  important  of  all,  for  during  his  act 
Turner  must  not  permit  his  eyeballs  to 
move  a  hair's  breadth.  If  he  did,  it  would 
cause  him  to  wink  and  the  illusion  would 
be  dispelled.  Turner  says  there  are  "Fro- 
zos"  who  can  do  the  act  perfecth',  with  the 
exception  that  they  must  "bat"  their  eyes. 
These  are  "v.ould-bes,"  he  says.  There 
are  only  about  twenty-five  of  these  wa.x- 
figure  men  in  the  world,  Turner  saj's. 

Show-girls  and  circus  cloi;\'ns  usually  do 
a  whole  lot  of  things  to  their  faces  before 
going  before  audiences,  but  making  up  is 
to  them  a  light  task  compared  with  what 
it  is  to  Turner.     To  proceed: 

It  takes  Turner  an  hour  and  fortJ'-fi^'e 
minutes  to  make  up,  and  it  takes  him 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  to  re- 
move his  make-up.  First,  he  applies  cold 
cream  and  then  three  kinds  of  grease  paint 
and  two  kinds  of  theatrical  make-up  pow- 
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Roosevelt. 
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The  Misfortunes  of  a  World  With- 
out Pain,  by  Newell  Dwight. 
HiLLis,  D.D.,LL.D.  A  nota- 
ble, uplifting  discussion  that 
will  delight  the  thinking  man. 
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COLORADO 

Plan  to  go  there  this  sum- 
mer. There  is  health  and  a 
good  time  for  everyone  in  this 
wonderful  country. 

You  can  ride  or  tramp  where 
the  dead  levels  are  higher  than 
eastern  mountains;  iish  or 
hunt  in  sparkling  altitudes;  see 
Nature's  show  places — Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado  Springs  and 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

Your  pleasure  begins  the 
moment  you  step  on  board 
one  of  the  fast,  luxurious 
trains  of  the 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Protected  by  Automatic  Electric 

Block  Safety  Signals. 

Dustless  Roadbed.       Double  Track. 

Excellent  Dining  Cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  Is  the  new  and  direct  route 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  affording  tour- 
IstsanopportunltyofvlsitlngColoradoenroute 
without  Inconvenience  or  delay. 

For  further  particulars  call  on  nearest 
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Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Room  52,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Scenic  Grandeur 

Visit  the  Great  Yukon  Country,  the 

I  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.    Take  the 

i  ocean  trip  to  Skaguay,  the  gateway 

to    the    interior.      Visit   Atlin    and 

Dawson  and  cross  the  Arctic  Circle 

to    Fairbanks.      Glaciers,    towering 

mountains   and    delightful  summer 

climate  mark  this  trip. 

Free  Literature — Write  today  for  special 

Round-Trip  R.ilesand  illustrated hteratiire. 

Address  HERMAN  AVEIO,  Gen.  Agt. 
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d«"r.  Over  th«>  wholo  lio  sprays  cold  water, 
which  congeals  the  paints  and  converts 
them  into  wax.  After  the  wax  is  hanlened 
and  his  face  dries  the  8urplu.s  powder  is 
dusted  off  and  the  wax  effect  is  ohtuined, 
and  he  goes  into  the  window.  Turner  says 
he  is  the  only  "  liigo"  who  does  not  wear  a 
wig.  He  has  a  secret  process  he  says  which 
makes  the  hair  in  his  head  and  around  his 
eyes  appear  to  be  embedded  in  wax. 
Turner's  face  with  his  make-up  off  appears 
almost  ashen,  due  to  the  application  of  the 
make-up  through  many  years. 

Turner  does  two  kinds  of  wax  acts.  One 
is  a  demonstration  act  in  a  store  window, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  lift  his 
arms  with  a  jerky  effect,  and  to  throw  his 
head  forward  and  backward  in  a  bumpy 
way  like  a  wax  doll.  Another  is  to  sit  mo- 
tionless for  hours  holding  some  article 
in  his  hand  in  a  natural  position.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  Turner's  stunts  is  to  sit  at  a 
soda  fountain  with  a  glass  clasped  in  one 
of  his  hands,  which  rests  upon  the  marble 
counter.  This  is  the  human-dummy  act. 
He  will  sit  there  for  an  hour  and  never 
move  a  muscle.  Persons  will  come  in  and 
say,  "Don't  sit  there;  that  is  a  dummy 
there." 

On  one  occasion  a  wax  museum  at 
Brighton  Beach  had  the  wax  figure  of  a 
policeman  in  front  of  its  place.  As  a  jest, 
Turner  walked  up  in  front  of  the  police- 
man, placed  one  hand  of  the  wax  figure  on 
his  shoulder  in  an  attitude  of  arrest.  A 
woman  and  two  children  came  by.  "Oh, 
mother,  see  the  funny  wax  policeman  ar- 
resting the  wax  man,"  one  of  the  children 
said.  Just  as  the  woman  turned  Turner 
fell  forward  in  his  peculiar,  staring,  bump- 
ing way.     The  woman  fainted. 

Turner  is  able  to  make  up  as  a  wax 
figure,  and  start  himself  into  a  crowd  as  if 
he  had  been  wound  up.  He  will  walk  with 
his  legs  perfectly  rigid  as  a  wax  doll  might, 
and  he  can  walk  into  a  crowd  without 
batting  an  eyelash.  The  crowd  always 
parts  and  make  way  for  him.  There  is 
something  uncanny  about  the  performance 
that  always  gives  him  the  right  of  way. 

On  one  occasion  in  a  Kansas  City  drug- 
store Turner  was  behind  the  counter  fin- 
ishing his  make-up  when  a  doctor  came 
in.  Turner  was  motionless  and  the  doctor 
walked  up  to  him  and  inquired  for  some 
article.  Then  the  doctor  saw  that  he 
had  addrest  a  dummy,  and  asked  the 
clerk  what  he  was  doing  with  a  dummy 
behind  the  counter. 

"It's  a  wonderful  imitation,"  said  the 
doctor.  After  making  his  purchase  the 
doctor  walked  to  the  door  and  looked 
around,  when  Turner  waved  his  hand  at 
him.    The  doctor's  face  was  a  study. 

"I  have  had  them  tell  me  all  kinds  of 
funny  stories  in  order  to  make  me  laugh 
and  break  my  pose,"  Turner  days.  "They 
have  even  tickled  my  bare  feet.  I  have 
had  them  hold  lighted  matches  as  close 
to  my  eyes  as  it  is  possible  to  do  without 
burning  the  wax  or  my  eyelashes.  But  it 
can't  be  done.  I  won't  smile  or  wink. 
The  secret  of  this  is  that  I  simply  concen- 
trate my  mind  on  one  word.  That  word 
is  'no.'  I  have  that  word  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue;  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I  keep  re- 
peating it  over  and  over  in  my  mind.  If 
for  one  instant  I  shold  stop,  and  my  mind 
should  grasp  .  the  trend  of  the  story,  I 
would  laugh.  But  I  never  permit  myself 
to  get  that  one  word  out  of  my  mind." 
After  an  hour  and  a  half,  Turner  can 
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National  Park 

QSee  it  this  summer  —  season 
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for  the  Park  trip  by  itself  or  in 
connection   with   Pacific    Coast 

trips. 
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(complete  tour  of  six  days  for  only 
$55.50),  in  Yellowstone  Park  will  give 
you  experiences  to  be  gained  nowhere 
else  on  earth  I 

Low  Summer  Tourist 
and  Convention  Tickets 

(JTo  North  Pacific  Coast  and  Califor- 
nia, the  former  on  sale  daily  June  to 
September,  the  latter  on  certain  dates. 
Through  sleeping  cars  direct  to  Gar- 
diner Gateway,  the  original  and  north- 
em  Yellowstone  Park  entrance,  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  daily  during 
season.  Gardiner  is  reached  only  via 
Northern  Pacific.  Personally  -  con- 
ducted excursions  from  Chicago  week- 
ly. Write  for  details  and  make  your 
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rest  for  ten  minutes,  and  after  this  relaxa- 
tion he  can  go  at  his  work  again. 

One  of  Turner's  stunts  is  to  smoke  a 
cigar  as  a  wax  figure,  lifting  the  cigar  to 
his  lips  with  the  jerking,  bumping,  irregu- 
lar motion  of  a  wax  arm.  He  can  smoke 
the  cigar  without  the  twitch  of  a  muscle 
by  a  process  of  suction.  The  smoke  he  ex- 
pels without  the  movement  of  a  muscle, 
while  the  hand  drops  by  degrees  as  if  it 
had  been  wound  up. 

Turner  says  the  ability  to  impersonate 
a  wax  figure  is  a  gift  of  nature;  that  hu- 
man wax  figures  are  born,  not  made. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Diplomat. — She — "  Jack,  when  we  are 
married,  I  must  have  three  servants." 

He — "  You  shall  have  twenty,  dear — 
but  not  all  at  the  same  time." — Answers. 


Clever. — "  I  had  a  poet  on  one  side  and 

a  millionaire  on  the  other." 
"  What  did  you  talk  about?  " 
"  I  talked  to  the  poet  about  money  and 

to  the  millionaire  about  the  intellectual 

life."— Li/e. 


Her  Reason. — Curate — "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  come  so  regularly  to  our  evening 
services,  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  Yus.  Yer  see,  me  'usband  'ates  me 
goin'  hout  of  a  hevening,  so  I  does  it  to 
spite  'im." — Punch, 


Obliging. — Knicker — "  Did  you  move 
to  the  country  in  order  to  bring  your 
children  up  to  play  on  the  grass?  " 

SuBBCBS — "  No;  so  that  the  real-estate 
agent  could  bring  his  children  up  decently 
in  the  city." — Brooklyn  Life. 


One  Chance  Left. — "  What  a  lively 
baby  !  "  said  Flaherty.  "  Have  ye  had 
his  picture  took  j'et,  I  dunno?  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  Fogarty,  the  proud 
father.  "  We  thried  to,  but  afther  an 
hour's  lost  labor  the  photygrafter  ray- 
ferred  us  to  a  movin'-picture  studio." — 
Lippincolt's. 


More  Ancient. — "  They  say  that  chess 
is  the  oldest  game,"  remarked  the  Old 
Fogy. 

"  Poker  is  older  than  chess,"  said  the 
Wise  Guy. 

"  How  do  you  know?  "  asked  the  Old 
Fogy. 

"  Didn't  Noah  draw  to  pairs  on  the  Ark 
and  get  a  full  house?  "  replied  the  Wise 
Guy. — Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


A  Keen  Thrust. — "  Edward  Everett 
Hale,"  said  a  lawyer,  "  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  a  millionaire's  dinner. 

"  The  millionaire  was  a  free  spender, 
but  he  wanted  full  credit  for  every  dollar 
put  out.  And,  as  the  dinner  progrest, 
he  told  his  guests  what  the  more  expensive 
dishes  had  cost.  He  dw^elt  especially  on 
the  expense  of  the  large  and  beautiful 
grapes,  each  bunch  a  foot'  long,  each  grape 
bigger  than  a  plum.  He  told,  down  to  a 
penny,  what  he  had  figured  it  out  that  the 
grapes  had  cost  him  apiece.  The  guests 
looked  annoyed.  They  ate  the  expensive 
grapes  charily.  But  Dr.  Hale,  smiling,  ex- 
tended his  plate  and  said: 

"  '  W^ould  you  mind  cutting  me  off  about 
$1.87  worth  more,  please.'  " — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


You  cdti  fell  ilie  Genuine 
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his  Wood  Cove. 


There  is  only  one  " Com po- Board." 

It's  the  only  "wall-board"  made  with  wood 
slats  as  the  center  core.  There  is  none  other 
like  it. 

"Compo-Board"  is  not  a  generic  name  for 
all  Wall  Board;  it's  our  trade  name. 

Unfortunately  other  substitutes  for  lath  and  plaster 
sometimes  are  accepted  as  "Compo-Board." 

"Compo-Board  "  is  easy  to  get  as  it  is  sold  by  dealers 
in  every  town. 

It  is  easy  to  be  sure  you  get  "Compo-Board  "  because 
you  can  easily  identify  the  wood  core. 

Just  this  little  precaution  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  finished  job. 

It  is  stronger,  more  durable  than  lath  and  plaster,  or  any  of  its 
substitutes.  Impervious  to  cold,  heat  and  moisture.  Its  smooth 
surface  can  be  decorated  with  paint,  kalsomine  or  wall  paper  — \vith 
or  without  panels.  It's  the  only  wall  board  on  which  you  can  safely 
use  wall  paper. 

Send  for  Sample 

Send  for  actual  sample  of  Compo-Board, 
put  it  to  any  test  that  you  wish  in  com- 
parison with  other  wall  boards.  Sold  in 
strips  four  feet  wide  and  one  to  eighteen 
feet  long  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Northwestern 
Compo-Board  Company 


ES^ 


4308  Lyndale  Ave.,  North 
MINNEAPOUS,  MINW. 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  Original 
Ramie  Fibre 


is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  (ioo%)  Ramie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  materials. 

The  United  States  Government  Report  No.  7 
of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Fibre  Investi- 
gation, pronounces  Ramie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities of  the  world  for  its  hygienic  properties,  and 
as  a  perfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
ments are  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  the  Ramie 
Linen  being  deliciously  cool,  having  the  highest 
absorbing  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
textile  sut)stances. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  Write  us  for  book- 
let and  samples. 

SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  Pittsburgh  Visible  at  $65  means'  one-third 
saved  on  the  ordinary  priced  machine.  No 
salesmen's  salaries,  small  branch-office  expense 
and  low  overhead  expense  make  possible  this 
exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative  sales  plan 
will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you  can  save 
money  at  fhe  same  time  own  this  typewriter. 
Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Year* 

Has  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  key- 
board for  cleani?ig  and  repairing.  Back  spacer.  Tab- 
ulator. Two.color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch.  Quick 
action.    Absolute  alignment.     Universal   keyboard. 

PITTSBURGH   VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  77,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pituburgh,  Pa. 
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Go  to 

MOUNT   DESERT 

<Hr  the  JVIuine  CouKt 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  such  n  place.    The  marvel  of  it  is 
that  you  get  the  sea,  the  luountains  and  the  woods  — all  togetheron  this 

l!!»le  of  Enchantuient 

Wild  mountains  rising  from  the  sea,  with  their  own  mountain  lakes. 
Deep  woods  with  their  own  trout  brooks  and  spots  of  exquisite  beauty. 
And  on  the  shore  the  beauty  and  summer  life  of  the  sea. 
The  most  brilliant  yachting  in  America,  including  fleets  of  the  great 
yacht  clubs. 

Sailing,  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  wonderful  drives  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  sea  air  saturated  with  spruce  and  pine. 

Bar  Harbor  with  its  villas,  gardens,  sumptuous  hotels,  fashionable  life. 
Southwest,  Northeast  and  Seal  Harbors,  with 
their  never-ending  summer  gaiety. 

Superb  hotels  and  charming  boarding  houses. 

Send  for  FRKK  BOOKLET 
"Mt.  Desert,  Isle  of  KDcbantment" 

ADDRESS  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  827.  South  Station  Boston,  Mass. 


Chats  with  Cliildren  of  the  Church 


^ 


CH.ATS  WITH 

CHILDREN 

CffffiCHClO 


J,WSHF.«3i.«fDD 


By  Dr.  James  M.  Farrar,  of  Brooklyn 

To  stimulate  the  attendance  of  children  at 
church,  Dr.  Farrar  has  organized  a  junior 
congregation  with  special  services  adapted  to 
boys  and  girls.  The  plan  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful and  has  received  wide  commendation. 
This  book  contains  52  of  the  delightful  ser- 
monettes  which  Dr.  Farrar  has  addressed  to 
his  junior  congregation.  Pastors,  church  or- 
ganizers, mothers,  and  others  interested  in 
church  and  in  children  should  find  them  entertaining 
and  helpful.    $1.20  net;  by  mail  I1.30. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Other  Titles  in  the  _ 

"JaniorCongregation" 

series 

"A  JUNIOR 
CONGREGATION" 

How  to  organiie  it.  and 
cnnduct  the  services. 
$1.20. 


LITTLE  TALKS  TO 
LITTLE  PEOPLE 

Fifty  two  of  Dr.  Karrar's 
illimitable  sermons  fiir 
children.  $1.20  net:  by 
mail  $1.30. 


A  Lasting  Contribution  to  Political  Literature 

By  Factions — Tactics — Tacticians— Delegates — Resolutions — Debate — 
\X/:ii:am  Oratory — Platforms — Steam  Rollers — Candidates — Car- 
VVUUam  toons— Leaders— Rules— Proceedings— ALL  THINGS  that 
Jennings  go  to  make  up  the  excitement, the  successor  failure,  of  great 
Bryan    political  conventions,  are  noted  and  treated  in  the  new  book, 


(C)  Uniierwoo  J  &.  Underwood 


A  Talc  of  Two  Conventions 


By  William  Jennings  Bryan.  This  book  is  an  account  of  the  recent  Democratic  and  Republican  Conventions 
at  which  he  was  present,  with  an  outline  of  the  National  Progressive  Convention.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
lively  comment  on  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  conventions,  the  book  contains  the  platform  of  each  party, 
the  important  convention  speeches,  etc.,  etc.,  and  forms  a  work  well  worth  preserving. 

^'HT:$^'S?net!"^1t;l!d'$i.io  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  Company,  New  York 
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Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


the  knowledge  of  sex  they 
would  demand  from  you 
could  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  out- 
side the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands 


The  Mysteries  of  Life  Series 


Four  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART,  M.  D. 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  and  restraint,  yet 
simply  and  plainly,  the  story  of  the  mystery  of  life; 
and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 
all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 
the  highest  sex  ideals. 

Warmly  recommended  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  of  Denver;  Edward  Bok,  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  Rev.C.  H.Parkhurst, 

Small  1 2 mo.     Cloth.    Price  75c.  per  volume.     Al.  Four  for  $2,50. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    Publisher*,     NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 
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New  York;  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  Pres.  United  Society 
for  Christian  Endeavor;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  ex-President 
of  Harvard;  and  many  other  eminent  authorities. 

Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little 
Boy;  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Son;  What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl;  What 
a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  children 
and  they  will'reap  a  lasting  benefit. 


• 


Proof.— Maiiie-"  Arc  they  in  lovf?  " 
M.\/.iK — "  They  must  ho\  she  listens  to 
him  deseribe  a  ball  pame  and  he  listens  to 
herdescribeagown." — New  York  Telegrufh. 


Hint  to  the  Married.— Stella — "  Some 
say  till-  hij^h  (;ost  of  living  is  due  to  lack  of 
producers." 

Hklla — "  f  And  the  best  way  to  make 
'em  produce  is  to  go  home  to  mother." — 
New  York  Sun. 


Too  Practical. — "  Never  count  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched." 

"Of  course!"  sneered  Mr.  C'rosslots. 
"  You're  another  of  those  people  who  want 
to  take  the  chief  pleasure  out  of  the  poultry 
business." — Washington  Star. 


Disappointed. — "  Come  in  and  have  it 
charged,"  was  the  inviting  sign  in  front  of 
a  place  of  business  in  a  Jersey  town.  A 
stranger,  being  somewhat  low  in  funds, 
walked  in  briskly. 

"  I  understand  that  I  can  get  things 
charged  here,"  he  said,  addressing  one  of 
the  employees. 

"  Only  storage  batteries,"  replied  the 
other  man. — Judge. 


His  Kind. — A  traveler  who  believed  him- 
self to  be  sole  survivor  of  a  shipwTeck  upon 
a  cannibal  isle  hid  for  three  days,  in  terror 
of  his  life.  Driven  out  bj'  hunger,  he  dis- 
covered a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  rising  from  a 
clump  of  bushes  inland,  and  crawled  care- 
fully to  study  the  type  of  savages  about  it. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  clump  he  heard  a 
voice  say:  "  Why  in  hell  did  you  play  that 
card?"  He  dropped  on  his  knees  and, 
devoutlj'  raising  his  hands,  cried: 

"  Thank  God,  they  are  Christians  !" — 
Everybody's. 


Particularizing. — A  witness  in  a  particu- 
lar case  had  been  examined  by  the  lawyer 
of  the  plaintiff  and  was  turned  over  to  the 
lawyer  for  the  defense  for  cross-examination. 

"  Now,  then,  Mr.  Smith,"  began  the 
legal  one,  "  what  did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  your  occupation  is?  " 

"  I  am  a  piano  finisher,"  answered  the 
witness. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  persisted  the  lawyer;  "  but 
you  must  be  more  definite.  Do  you  polish 
them  or  do  you  move  them?  " — Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 


Sad  Ignorance. — Assistant  District  At- 
torney Clark  was  conducting  a  case  in  the 
Criminal  Court.  A  large,  rough-shouldered 
negro  was  in  the  witness-chair. 

"  An'  then,"  said  the  witness,  "  we  all 
went  down  in  the  alley,  an'  shot  a  few 
craps." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  swinging  his  eye- 
glass impressively.  "  Now,  sir,  I  want  j'ou 
to  address  the  jury  and  tell  them  just  how 
you  deal  craps." 

"  Wass  that?"  asked  the  witness,  rolling 
his  eyes. 

"  Address  the  jury,  sir,"  thundered  Mr. 
Clark,  "  and  tell  them  just  how  you  deal 
craps." 

"  Lemme  outen  heah,"  said  the  witness, 
uneasily.  "  Firs'  thing  I  know  this  gem- 
man  gwine  ask  me  how  to  drink  a  sand- 
wich."— San  Francisco  Argonaut. 
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Its  Job.— One-half  the  worlrl  spends  half  I    ^-•-■^•-  - 
its  time  trying  to  find  out  how  tlie  other  half 
lives. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  Dead  Shot. — "  I  never  saw  a  girl  that 
could  hit  anythinji  she  threw  at." 

"  Well,  you  never  saw  my  girl  throw  a 
hint." — Indianapolis  Star. 


No  Time. — "  Have  you  ever  had  nerv- 
ous prostration?  " 

"  No.  I  work  for  a  salary  which  slops 
when  I'm  not  on  my  job." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Discarded. — Women  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  tryin<c  to  iin[)rove  their  com- 
plexions never  think  of  the  old-fashioned 
metliod  of  steaming  it  over  a  washtub.— 

Chicago  News. 


Catty. — "  My  husband,"  she  said,  "  al- 
ways wants  me  to  look  my  best,  no  matter 
what  the  cost." 

"  Well,"  her  friend  replied,  "  one  ean 
hardly  blame  him  for  feeling  as  he  does." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Strangers. — "  I  suppose  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  star  of  your  com- 
pany? " 

'•  Never  met  him,"  replied  the  press 
agent.  "  A  successful  press  agent  must  be 
an  idealist,  not  a  realist." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Bible  Story  in  Slang. — Evangelist 
*'  Billy  "  Sunday,  who  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  revival  meetings  in  Wilkesliarre, 
Pa.,  recently  gave  his  version  of  the  en- 
counter between  David  and  Goliath  as 
follows: 

Saul  and  all  of  his  sons  except  David 
went  off  to  war;  they  left  David  at  home 
because  he  was  only  a  kid.  After  a  while 
David's  ma  got  worried.  She  wondered 
what  had  become  of  his  brothers,  because 
they  hadn't  telephoned  to  her  or  sent  word. 
So  she  said  to  David,  "  Dave,  you  go  right 
down  there  and  see  whether  they  are  all 
right." 

So  David  pikes  off  to  where  the  war  is, 
and  the  first  morning  he  was  there  out 
comes  this  big  Goliath,  a  big,  strapping 
fellow  about  eleven  feet  tall,  who  com- 
menced to  shoot  off  his  mouth  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  do. 

"  Who's  that  big  stiff  putting  up  that 

game  of  talk?  "  asked  David  of  his  brothers. 

"  Oh,   he's   the   whole  works;    he's   the 

head  cheese  of  the  Philistines.     He  does 

that  little  stunt  every  day." 

"  Say,"  said  David,  "  you  guys  make  me 
sick.  Why  don't  some  of  you  go  out  and 
soak  that  guy?  You  let  him  get  away  with 
that  stuff."  He  decided  to  go  out  and  tell 
Goliath  where  to  head  in. 

So  Saul  said:  "  You'd  better  take  my 
armor  and  sword."  David  put  them  on, 
but  he  felt  like  a  fellow  with  a  hand-me- 
down  suit  about  four  times  too  big  for  him, 
so  he  shook  them  off  and  went  down  to  the 
brook  and  picked  up  a  half  dozen  stones. 
He  put  one  of  them  in  his  sling,  threw  it 
and  soaked  Goliath  in  the  coco  between  the 
lamps,  and  he  went  down  for  the  count. 
David  drew  his  sword  and  chopped  off  his 
block,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  skidooed. 

Evangelist  "  Billy  "  apparently  believes 
the  plain  people  want  rag-time  salvation. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Niagara  Falls 
is  in  your  pathway 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

LINES 


THE  Beauty  Grandeur  and 
Power  of  Niagara  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  .of 
the  earth. 

Have  you  seen  Niagara  Falls, 
with  its  wonderful  gorge  and 
exciting  whirlpool? 
When  you  travel  Westward 
or  Eastward  by  way  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines.  Niagara 
Falls  is  in  your  pathway. 

Stopover  privilege  ij  cheerfully  granted  to  all  our 

passengers. 

An  illustrated  booklet  with  a  most  comprehensive 

map  of  the  Niagara  Falls  disirict  is  majled  for  the 

asking.    Address  Travel  Bureau.  Room  2014.  Grand 

Central  Terminal,  New  York. 


•i  Detroit  ?uft|:i^^js._. 


■■-nCf^-.terj,.  UNDERGROUND 

S^Pi^^S    GARBAGE    RECEIVER 


,NC)   FI.IK.S  NO   LITTF.R  NO  ODORS 

ThouJinnd^  m  ii-*e.    SolJ  diret  tlVoni  f;u:t(>ry.    Gu.Tr;tntee(i.    Circutirfree 

0.   II.    STKI'llENSON.    Mfr..    ai    Kairar    Street.    I.Tnn.    Mass. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
various  shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 


Here  it  is 


A  Perfect  Sectional  Bookcase  at  a  Moderate  Price 

We  have  long  been  striving  to  perfect  a  Sectional  Bookcase  that  should 
be  good  in  quality,  attractive  in  appearance  and  satisfactory  in  use,  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  low  in  pr'ce— one  which  should  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  most  costly  and  yet  be  w  thin  the  reach  of  modest  pocketbooks. 

The  Melton-Rhodes  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  with  the  utmost  care 
of  the  finest  quarter-sawed  oak  or  mahogany,  with  receding  glass  doors 
that  fit  close  and  keep  the  du.=t  out,  but  which  .^iide  easily  and  cannot 
bind.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  literature. 

e  33"  long  gi"  deep  and    84"  high 

ii'    "     gi'      "      "     loi"     " 

3i'    "    94"     "      "    ii4"    " 

2_ji,     ..     j,n      ..       ..     j2j«     ..         Freight  Prepaid 

Your  choice  of  Golden,  Fumed,  Early  English  or  Weathered  oak  or  maho-'ariy. 
Top  Section  and  Base  without  drawer,  each  $1.00.    Base  with  one  drawer  $2.25 
Base  with  two  drawers  $2.50.     Desk  Section  $4.50.     Old  Dutch  Section  $3.25 

Melton-Rhodes  Co.,  Dept.  11,  ^"''^'-  Washington,  d,  c. 


Price  per 
unit  Section 


$2.75 


Factory:   Greensboro,  N.  C^^^V 
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Shoe  lace 
satisfaction 

Kvt  rj-  kind  of  a  Nufashond 
I. ace  is  so  strong  and  dn- 
ral>le  that  we  giiarantLC 
every  pair. 

Oxford  Laces 

are  specially  adapted  for 
summer  wear.  Tubular 
center  for  strength;  flat 
ends  for  beauty. 

Guaranteed  3  months 

2S  cents  per  pair.  All  pure  silk,  in  Wail;, 

tan,  whiit — men's  and  women's.      Vtmr 

deslur  lias  them — it  not  send  2D  cents  to  us. 

Nof uhond  Shoe  Lace  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Reading, Pa. 


r.ilt-ntcd  M.iv  7.  1907 


Almutit   .Silent. — If  money  really   talks, 
soiiK-  nun  are  fond  of  whisperinR. — Judijf. 


Different  Now. — (JtivEU.voit  (st«'rnly) — 
\\  lien  1  wu.s  your  ufje,  my  boy,  1  was  ma- 
kinf;  an  honest  livintj." 

lioY — "■  And  now  look  at  you." — Life. 


.Advance  Information. — "  Young  man, 
we  need  brains  in  our  l)usines.«." 

"  I  know  you  do.  That  is  why  I'm  look- 
ing for  a  job  here." — Bulliinort  American. 


Hi.s  Snap. — "  'I  gorry,  I'm  tired  !  " 
■■  There  you  go  !      You're  tired  !     Here  I 
be  u-standin'  over  a  hot  stove  all  day,  an' 
you  wurkin'  in  a  nice  cool  sewer  !  " — The 
Md.sses. 


Missing  the  Music. — Old  Lady  (watch- 
ing moving-pieture  i)hotographer  taking  a 
street  scene) — "■  I  must  be  getting  deaf. 
That  man's  grinding  his  hand-organ,  and 
I  can't  hear  a  note." — Puck. 


Considerate. — Father — "  Really,  I  am 
afraid  to  associate  with  my  own  children 
for  fear  my  morals  will  be  hurt." 

Daughter — "  But,  papa  !  Don't  you 
suppose  we  realize  that,  and  are  careful 
when  we're  with  you?  " — Life. 


Got  a  Cold  Potato. — "  I  guess  I'll  get  out 
of  business,"  said  the  salesman,  dolefully. 
"  I'm  too  unsophisticated.  I  made  ar- 
rangements with  a  firm  for  exclusive  terri- 
tory for  the  sale  of  Japanese  art." 

"  What  happened?  " 

"They  gave  me  California." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Obedient. — Mother — "  Mabel,  why  do 
you  take  two  pieces  of  cake?  " 

Mahel — "  'Cause,  ma,  you  told  me  not 
to  ask  twice  for  it." — Puck. 

You  May  Have  Noticed. — "Poverty  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne^ 
"  but  it  is  such  a  small  blessing  and  such  a 
big  di.sgui.se  !  " — Washington  >Slar. 


Pure    Luck. — '14 — "  How    did    you  get 
your  stolen  watch  back  so  quickly?  " 

■"  Th(!  poor  idiot  of  a  thief  took  it  to 


'i;} 


a  pawnshop,  where  the\  at  once  recognized 
it  as  mine." — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 


'  She  said 
would  go 


Kept  [Her  Pledge.— Black— 

on   her   wedding   day    that   she 
through  everything  for  him." 

White — "  Well,  1  guess  she  has.  I 
loaned  him  a  ten  spot  this  morning." — 
Judge. 


Restitution. — "  How  did  they  happen  to 
meet?  " 

"  He  ran  over  that  poodle  of  which  she 
was  so  fond." 

"X)id  he  replace  it?" 

"  Looks  that  way.  He  and  she  are  now 
engaged." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Trespassing. — "  Ma  !  ma  !  "  sobbed  Wil- 
lie, "  do  my  ears  belong  to  my  neck  or  my 
face?  " 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  "  was  the- 
temporizing  reply. 

"  Well,  you  told  Mary  to  wash  my  face, 
and  she's  washing  my  ears,  too  !  " — Sacred' 
Heart  Review. 


Classified    Col  u  mns 


PATENTS  AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT.^  TH.AT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  reicveiiccs. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  .Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  searcli.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer. 624  F  St. Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mirs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  jio  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen.  45  Owen  Bldg. .Washington. D.C 


P.ATENTS  that  PAY.  Patent  Book,  "What 
and  How  to  Invent — Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents,"  FREE.  112-p.  Guide  FREE.  High- 
est references.  E.  E.  V  ROOM  AN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less) — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.5.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.  Chicago. 

AGENTS'  PRICES.  One  machine  at  whole- 
sale price  to  introduce  our  goods.  Bargains 
in  every  make.    Typewriters  for   f.5.00  up. 

Standard  Typewriter  E.xchange 
23  Park  Row  New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW! NEW! 
No  MORE  DULL  Razor.s.  Our  "  Razor- 
Saver"  is  a  scientific  device,  it  makes  the 
Razor  rfrtj'  sharp  and  smooth;  also  replenishes 
the  strop  antontatically.  Send  22  cents  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  "  Razor-Saver  "  complete 
and  ready  to  use  on  Ordinary  or  Safety 
Razors. 

RAZOR-SAVER  MFG.  CO. 
226  N.  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  UNIQUE 

Theological   Books  at   2c  per  day.  25.000 
volumes  to  select  from.     Send  for  circular  of 
our  Lending  Library  Plan. 
8CII  ULTE'S  BOOKSTOKE,  1»S2  E.  23d  St. ,  .New  Tort 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  in 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World  s 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


EXPERTSTUDYof  RAW  MATERIALS. 

processscs  and  products.  Manufacturers  and 
inventors  who  desire  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  products,  and  lower  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, usually  consult  the  Frederic  Dannerth 
Laboratory  of  Industrial  Chemistry.  New 
York  Office  :  110  West  34th  Street. 


SCRIBNER'SMAGAZINESUBSCRIP- 
TION  SOLICITORS  easily  earn  liberal 
pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, etc.,  address  Desk  2,  155  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


"Collectingby  Letter,"  2Voluraes,  400 pages, 
by  W.  A.  Shryer,  teaches  everyone  collecting 
by  mail.  35  Chapters  on  collecting  from  every 
angle.  Over  250  tested  money-pullers.  A 
working  model  for  business  men.  J3  prepaid— 
Money  back  if  dissatisfied.  Business  .Service 
Corporation,  1206  King  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FINANCIAL 


Are  YOUR  TAXES  Too  Higrh? 
Parm  Mortgages  are  Tax  E.xempt  in  Oklaiiuma,  if  held 
by  non-residents.  They  net  6?^  interest — collected 
free.  Others  use  them.  Highest  references  furnished. 
Established  1892.  Write  today  for  Mortgage  List  No. 
573  and  interesting  Booklet  which  describes  our  in- 
vestment service.  OKLAHOMA  FARMIMORTGAGE 
CO.,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  U.  S,  A. 


COINS,    STAMPS.    ETC. 


RARE  COINS  WANTED.,  I  pay  $\  to 
$600  for  coins,  some  in  circulation.  Specimen 
premiun  list  and  circulars  for  4c  stamps.  Re- 
tail lists  f-ee.  T.  L.  ELDER,  Dept,  L, 
32  E.  23rd  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


Kennel    Director  ij 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  -Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  William  St.,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buy  ;ni  Airedale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeingperfect  home  guards,, 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are- 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breedl 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  $50,  according  to  quality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Kennel  Review,  59lh  St. ,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


Personally    Coiiduotecl    I»:irl  ies  In 
May.  June  and  July  to  the 

comri.x'EivT  A\n  biiitish  isi.es 
ivoiiWAV.  swehk.v  a  nE.\M.*itii 

ALL  EXPENSE  <  J  yQ  ENGLAND 


TOURS 


'and  FRANCE 


Send  for  sailings  and  itineraries  to 
Geouge  E.  Marsters 

24S  Washington  St  .Boston     31  W.  30th  St. .  N.  Y. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  iV„'. «'«  y 

1.5th  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  ilbistrated  booklet  with  maps. 
Johmon  Tonrs,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
GVIOE — Ladies  visiting  Paris  may  h;we  experienced 
guide  shopping.theatres.art  galleries. etc.,  epealts  Ger- 
man. French.  Italian,  thoroughly  versed  in  Art  ;  con- 
ducts ihrongli  difierent  countries;  American  references 
Miss  Hogg.  22  Boulevard  Edgar-Quinet.  Paris.  France. 

Choice   Tours    to    Europe 

Sixth    Season       Experienced    conductors. 
Moderate  cost.     Send  for  booklet. 
The   Dean  Tours,  161  DevoDshire  St.,  Boston 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

Mediterranean  June  3,  7,  28. 
Northern  Route  May  7.  June  24. 
North  Cape— Russia  June  24. 

BEACON  TOCKS 

Holy  Land  July  1. 
Italy— England  May  17,  Ju  28.  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  11,  14,  28,  July  2.  5. 
Norway  June  25.      Music   Lovers'    July  2- 
Book  Lovers' June  28.    Art  Lovers'  June  21- 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mass.. 

EUROPE  Gi'fiece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
bUnUrb  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  'Libby.    Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

FRENCH,  ART,  MUSIC.  Miss  Pantlind, 
who  has  had  unlimited  experience  in  foreign 
travel  will  chaperone  two  or  three  young  ladies, 
desiring  to  study  in  Paris.  Inclusive  price- 
References  required.    612  Euclid,  Cleveland.. 
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Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


"oiiid  to  EUROPE 

il^^,  ^"^  ^''^    tl'"'    IJaltimorf-Southaniplon-IJri'mon 

ll^  service  ol  the  North  Cerman  l.loyd  means  travelins  in  coni- 

1^'  fort  and  safety  (exielknt  servii  e — delicious  meals)  on  large 

modem  ONE-CLASS  (II)  Cabin  steamers,  at  surprisingly 

small  coft. 

W'ite  today  for  particulars  of  rates  and  sailinRs,  and  send 
IOC  for  valuable  travel  guide  "How  to  See  Germany,  Austria 

and  Switzerland  "— by  p.  O.  L.  lUlken.  who  ttlls  with  terseness 
and  lucidity  "what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it" — a  book  of  loo  pages, 
over  2U0  illustrations. 

A.    SCHUMACHER    &    CO.,     General  Artcnts 
161  S.  CH.\RLi:S  ST.         BALTIMORE,  MD. 


VACATION 
CRUISES 

Special  Summer  Rates 

May  ht  to  October  1st 

t  .         and 

Jamaica  the 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.  HAYTI.  COLOMBIA,"! 
COSTA  RICA.  NICARAGUA, 

by  "PRINZ"'  and  other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 


SUMUER  CRtTISES 
To  the  LAND  OF  THE  MID- 
NIGHT   srx 

SCOTLAND  .ORKNEY  &  FAROE 

ISLANDS,  ICELAND.  SPITZ- 

BEROEN.    NORTH  CAPE. 

NORWAY 

From  HamliiirK.diirinc  JUNE. 

JULY   and    AUGUST,    bv    s.>. 

VU'TORIA  i.risi:.  s  s  KIS- 

MAKCKA  S.S.  .METKUU 


Cmise  Around  the  World 

and 
Through  the  Panama  Canal 

B>    Twin-screw   S.S    •'C'/f'f- 
iuiid.''  leaviiiE  New  York  Jmu- 

11  ,rv  27th.  ]yi:.. 

1 35  day s— $900. 00  and  up 

Register  your  engagements  now. 
Good  rooms  will  sooo  betaken. 


Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-43  Bruadnaj.  .New  Vurk 

Boston.   l'hiladt-l|>liia 

Pittsburgh.    Chicauo 

San  t  laaciscu 

St.  Louig 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

A  unique  tour  June  21  to  September  28. 
Earlier  return  can  be  arranged.  Berlin, 
CopoiiliaKen.  Sfookholin.  St.  I'elers- 
biii's:.  Mosootv.  T  r  a  II  s  •  S  i  b  p  r  i  ii  n  . 
Pekiiisr.  nearly  a  month  in  Jnimn.  Long 
tours  September  20  westward  and  November 
IS  eastward.  Mission  Tour  September  17. 
H.  W.  DINNING  &  CO. 

102  Congn'egrational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Automobile  Tours  through  Rural  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Start  from  London  July  i 
and  14.  Inclusive  charge  covering  autos, 
first-class  hotels,  meals,  tips,  fees  and  all  ex- 
penses. Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 
GATES  TOURS,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


DlEiff  f  BflVEL 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  which  offers  some- 
thing more,  something  other,  than  acceler- 
ated sightseeing.  We  make  much  of 

leisurely  itineraries 
scholarly  leadership 
special  facilities 
eljrof=>e:: 

ITALY— Sail  May  14.  June  2$. 

SPAIN— Sail  May  17. 

GREECE — Sail  June  7.  14  and  21. 

(Our  Own  YACHT  -ATHENA") 
NORWAY— Sail  June  14  and  f?. 
ENGLAND- Sail  June  2S. 
Rot.jr-tci  'tH^  NA/c3rld: 
WESTW.A.RD— Sail  Sept.  11,  Oct.  4, 

Nov.  I. 
EASTWARD— Sail  Nov.  i  and  is. 

\'ia  PANAMA— Sail  July  s. 
Send  for  announcements. 
19  TRINITY  PLACE.    BOSTON.  MASS. 


RAYMDND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience    Without  a  Crowd 
Kt  ItOPK 

SP.MN.  GENERAL  EUROPEAN 
TOURS:  BRITISH  ISLES,  RUSSIA 
and  B.\LKAN  ST.ATES,  ITALY, 
NORWAY  and  NORTH  CAPE, 
SWITZERLAND  and  TYROL.  De- 
parting May.  June,  July. 

A  NEW  IDK.V  IN  TRAVEL 
Traveling  through  Europe  with  inter- 
pretative lectures  by  some  of  Europe's 
most  famous  scholars.     June  28. 
Al'TOMOHII.K   TOIKS 
Through  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.     Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July. 

ROUND  the  WORLD.      Five  Tours.  Five 
Months  to  Year  in  length.  July  to  Dec. 
SOUTH  AMERICA.  June,  October. 
PACIFIC  COAST  Frequently. 
Which  booklet  tnay  '.ve  senH you  ? 

RiiyniniKl    .V    Wliit  coiiili    in. 

Boston.  New  York.  Phila..Ch  tea  go. SanFrancisco 


EUROPE 

At  31<>«lerate  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  British  Isles.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.   Small  parties. 

Pension   Tourt     $275.00  upwards 
Round  the  World — Nov. ,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THE  PILGKIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston  N.V.  Phila.  Chicago  San  Fran. 


Parties  sailing 
every  month 
January  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best   management,    best    testimonials,  and 

the  lowest  prices  in  the  World. 

TEMPLE    TOl'RS,  8  llearon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe 


Orient 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 


32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAl.NE  lOlKS.    GI,ESSKALLS,S.T. 


Italy  to  Scotland.  120  days, 
5900.00— no  extras— finest  ho- 
tels. Cunard  Line— Party  limited  to  three 
members.  Address  Babcock's  Tours. 
Established  190U,    137  Dean  $t..    Broolilyn,   N.  T. 


EUROPE 


GRAND  CRUISE 


12  DAYS 


TOWONDERFUL 
^"^    NORTH 


Including    berth 
and  meals.    Spe- 
cial   rates    for   May, 
June,    September    and 
October,  via  the 

RED  CROSS   LINE 

The  most  novel,  beautiful  and  delightful  vaca- 
don   cruise   from    New    York ;   visiting  Halifax^ 
Nova  Scotia  and  St.  John's,  Newfoandland. 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 

New  specially  built  tourist  steamships  "Stephano** 
and  "Florizel,"  have  every  modern  device  for 
safety  »nd  comfort.  Wonderful  scenes  in  forei2:n 
America;  splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  Sea  sports. 
7  days  at  sea.  5  days  asliore.  No  hotel,  no  transfers, 
Send  now  for  booklet  105. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  BaHery  Place,  New  York 

Or  your  tourist  agent 


(The  Only  ShelteredVoyaae) 

pAST,  nio.st    rtrstful   antl 

-^  most  picturescjuc  of  ;UI  voy- 
age.^ to  Europe,  j'-j  d.i\^  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  only  a  litili-  ovir 

3   Days    on    the    Ocean 

Think  of  the  finest  hotel  you  have 
vi^ltetl  .ind  >-ou  will  get  an  idea  of 
our  p.il.itial.  triijle-lurhine  express 
steamships  the  Royal  Edward  and 
the  Ro>'al  <i(H>rKe. 


Canadian 
Northern 

"Royals"    Lv.  Jlon-    Lv.Quf-.  Lv.  Slrlit  Duo  Bris- 

Ireal.  a.m.  bec.p.m.    el  land  lol.  Ki.;-. 

Royal  Edwnrd    Mav  20    May  20    Jtf.n/ :'?  M.i:    JO 

Ho\al  Eduurd    June  17  June  17  Juiir  in  .luutZi 

hoynl  Geortie      Jnlyl      Jn\\    1     JuliS  Jub  7 
R..yal  K.l»..rd    Jiny  15    Jul.   15    Jiilii  n    Jul>  'Jl 

Ro.>.il  Giork'o     Jul.>  'J6    Jul> 'J6    Julii  iS  Auti.'l 

Write  for  cabin  charla.  lal<T  failing  date*  and  full 

partiriilan. 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships,   Ltd.,    Toronto,    Can. 


Apply  to  aiijr  st^amnhip  .-inrnt. 

Chica«o.  Ill 66  VV.  Adatin  Street 

Pitt-tiurih.  Pa UliviT  B<iililin( 


H..lir.u.  .V.  S _  123  H.-lli.  Stf.-«.t 

MontrMi,  Qw 2S6  St.  Janic.  Sum 

Otl.iwa.  Ont Ilumirll  Hnute  Bl<u  k 


.St.  p..iil,  .Minn Fourtli  *  J:i.  k-on.Sti.     Qii.-ti»c,  Que ranndinn   Nor    Depot 


Iluliilh.  .Minn 424   \V.  .Superior  .S|. 

b.in  Fr<n'i-n.,   (',il...2^0   .M^trket  Slrr'-t 


Ton.., In,  flnl  .. 
W'liiitip.'K,   .Man 


..i2  Ktnfi  Strerl  K-i^t 
..K'ln  2i4.  Ink. II  St,' 


■See  Switzerland 


Nothii 


half 


yablc  ; 


enjoy;  _  _  ^ 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
.Mps.  Illustrated  "TraTcler't  Gnide 
b  Switxerland,"  two  maps,  full  [lar- 
ticulars  of  railroads,  hotels,  and 
the  famous"Hotel  Guide,"  Post- 
paid IOC.  Official  Information 
Bareao  of  Switzerland, 
241  Fifth  Avi-  .New  York  City  " 


tS%VEDEN  ANDOENMARKi. 

SCAIMOIIN/VX'IAM  TRAVi;i_  liUREAO 

18  SKOADWAV.  OEr*.  L    Aoersicv    {..tvy  yORK  Clir 


ENGLAND 


^A^sitor  fours 


LUXURIOUS    CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  In 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLUSIVE  RATES  :  No  Vexatious  Extras. 
Routes  compiled  (free  to  Patruus)  for  any 
Ttiurs  in  Great  Britain. 

If  You  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

write  for  our  book  of  MotorCar  iVtiirs  in  G;  rat 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  you  can  liiie  a 
Luxuriou.-fly  Appointed  Automobile — two.  f..ur 
or  six-seater— for  any  period  or  distatirt-.  all 
expenses  included  Our  chauffeurs  aie  pirked 
men  —  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
FRaSER.   McLEaN  or^-anization. 

Agents  for  U.  S.  America: 

RAYMOND      &     WHITCOMB     CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

ERASER,  McLEAN  nir?"' 

14  (l  15  Cockspur  St..  London.  S.W..  Eng. 


Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

The  "  Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
OF  ENGLAN  D.  On  your  way  to  London 
from  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard  or 
Bristol  visit  Historic  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
or  Wales,  Shakespeare's  coiintr>'.  via  Chester, 
Warwick,  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford,  Windsor,  etc. 

Illustrated     booklet     of     tours,     and 

useful  Jla^  of  Great  Britain— VKKK. 

T.  Kateley ,  Gen .  Asrt. . 501  5th  Ave.,  NewYork 

R,  H.  Lea,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto.  Can. 


ENGLISH  TOURS 


Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS 


GO  WHERE 
YOU  PLEASE! 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free  from  Motor 
Touring;  Co..  43  Pembroke  Place.  Liver- 
pool, En?.  ^Cables  "Travelinar.  Liverpool") 
or  T.  &  C.  Bureau.  389  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y. 

BRIGHTON.        PRINCES  HOTEL 

Grand  Avenue,  Hove.  Tel  ■•2-1&4  Hove." 
First  class,' exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literary  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf. Tennis.  Orotinet.  B.ith- 
iue.  .Aviation  Apply.  Manager.  PRINCES 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON,  ENGLAND 

yviotor    Tour 

English  gentleman,  well  know-n  traveler  and 
explorer,  speaking  French,  German,  Russian, 
etc..  would  like  to  take  a  party  of  three  motor- 
ing through  Europe.  Can  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  tour.  For  particulars  apply  Cecil  H. 
Meares, Oxford  Mansion, Oxford  Circus.Lond. 
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The  most  beautiful  regions  ol 

EUROPE 

'  are  situated  on  the  lines  o(  the 
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Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway       A 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  W 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  within  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 
in  the  world. 

Descriptive    pamphlets,    maps 
and  information  from, 


Come  to 


HOLLAND 

Holland  will  celebrate  the  looth  Anniver- 
sary* of  her  Independence  with  Festivities  of 
every  description — Pageants — 30  Exposi- 
tions of  Industry,  Art,  Shipping,  Agriculture. 

This  year  will  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the 

Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague 

The  formal  dedication  of  Carnegie's  Royal 
Gift  will  be  attended  by  the  ceremonies  its 
world-wide  importance  demands. 

This  Is  the  .vear  to  visit  Holland! 

Full  particulars  free  of  charge  from  the 
Official  Information  Office, 

45  L.  Voorhout,  The  Hague 


LONDON    HOTELS 


1VE.4R    THR    BRITISH      Mr§ErM 
KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
perance Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attendance  and 
Breakfast  from  $1.32:  with  Table  d'Hote 
Dinner  from  ?2. 04.  Iloolli-t  from  IH^nilmTfl 
Bureau.    Cables;    **Buokerafu  Weiternt^  Lundun.*' 


London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridse  Sqoare,  Baytwater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    ($10.50)    weekly. 
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Full  of 
Refreshment 

No  matter  what  the  temper- 
ature— no  matter  what  the 
strenuous  exactions  of  the  day 
— you  will  find  cooling",  restful 
deliciousness  in  a  glass  of 


cca\ 


A  lastingly  refreshing  bever- 
age. Different  and  better; 
absolutely  wholesome. 

Ask   for   it  by  its  full  name — 
Coca-Cola — to  avoid  imita- 
tions and  substitution 

Delicious  —  Refreshing 
Thirst  -  Quenching 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 
The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Sympathy.  "  Mailarn,"  said  I'lodding 
Pt'te,  "  1  on<'»'  Imd  a  wiff  and  t'arniiy,  hut 
I  fouldn'l  Ih-  coiitfiitf**!,  so  1  left  lionic." 

"  Wfll,  herf's  a  chicken  sandwich  for 
you.  Mi;;hty  f«'W  hu^fhands  arc  so  oon- 
sidcratf."  —  Chtcayo  Xeus. 


THE  LKXICOCKAPIIKR'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Different  Make-Ups.  — "  All  the  world's  a 
~taji»-,"  >aid  Mr.  Storminjilon  Barnes. 

"  Vf's,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  About  the  only  imi)ortant  distinction  to 
he  noted  is  that  some  of  us  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  instead  of  our  faces." — 
W'dsliiiKjton   Star. 


Blaming  Underwood. — "  I'll  never  vole 
the  Democratic  ticket  again,"  said  the 
pessimist. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  asked  the  Opti- 
mist. 

■■  Why,  they  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  plush  photograph  albums  to  2.5 
per  cent." — Cincintiali  Enquirer. 


Even. — Affable  Passenger — "  Indeed, 
and  you  are  a  musio-hall  artiste  !  I  am  a 
banker,  and  I  think  it  must  be  at  least 
twenty  years  since  I  was  in  a  music-hall." 

Misic-Hall  Artiste  (regretfully.) — 
"  And  I  am  quite  certain,  sir,  it's  twenty 
years  since  I  was  in  a  bank." — Sacred 
Htarl   Review. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

Forelga 

.\pril  24. — Austria,  in  a  note  to  the  Powers,  says 
tliey  must  compel  tlie  Montenegrins  to  give 
up  Scutari  or  siie  will  do  it  alone. 
Director  Hughenberg.  speaking  for  the  Krupp 
interests,  denies  Dr.  Liebknecht's  charges  that 
the  company  corrupted  German  war  offlcials 
in  order  to  increase  its  sales  of  war  materials. 
He  says  that  if  any  bribing  was  done,  the  com- 
pany knew  notliing  of  it,  and  the  briber  spent 
his  own  money. 

April  2S. — The  five-Power  loan  agreement  is 
accepted  by  the  Cliinese  Government. 

April  29. — Austria  tells  King  Nicholas  that  if  the 
Montenegrins  do  not  evacuate  Scutari  by 
May  1,  war  will  be  declared. 

Domestic 

Washingto.n 

April  26. — Senator  Kern's  resolution  for  a  Fed- 
eral investigation  of  the  West  Virginia  coal 
strike  is  reported  favorably. 

April  27. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  agrees  to  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Charles  P.  Neill  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion Neill's  nomination  was  rejected  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate. 

April  29. — The  Senate  Canal  Committee  post- 
pones further  consideration  of  the  Panama 
toll  question  until  the  regular  session  of 
Congress. 

General 


April  25. — The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  buys 
the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company's  plant 
at  Quincy,  Mass..  and,  press  disjiatches  say, 
will  enter  world  competition  as  a  builder  of 
complete  battleships. 

Forty-one  persons  are  recognized  by  the  Car- 
negie Hero  Fund  at  Pittsburg. 

The  striking  miners  in  the  Paint  Creek  district 
of  West  Virginia  accept  terms  proposed  by 
Governor  Hatfield. 

April  27. — A  break  in  the  Mlssi-ssippi  River  levee 
at  Lansas.  La.,  causes  900  square  miles  to  be 
inundated  and  20,000  people  to  be  driven 
from  their  homes. 

April  28. — Secretary  of  State  Bryan  addresses 
the  CaUfornia  Legislature,  advising  delay  on 
the  propo.sed  antiaUen  land  law  to  allow  the 
State  Department  to  make  a  new  treaty  with 
.Japan  or  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  treat  the  subject  with  President  Wilson. 

April  .30. — The  California  Senate  passes  an  an- 
tiaUen lane'  bill  against  the  advice  of  Secretary 
Bryan. 


In  lliii  column,  to  derkjr  (jurttions  concerning  iKe  correct  lue 
o<  woidt,  thr  Funk  &  W'agniilU  ::tandard  DKlionaiy  u  coo- 
tulted  ai  arbiter. 

Headers  wilt  please  bear  in  mind  that  rm  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymoux  coiiimunicaiiom. 


".M.  C.  M,"  Carlisle.  Pa —"  Kindly  give  me 
th(?  pronunciation  of  thi-  Iri^h  iiumcs  Synye  and 
Deiilrc,  .Synijc  In-ing  the  name  of  the  dramatist, 
Deidre  the  name  of  a  poem  by  Mr   Yeats.' 

The  name  Synge  is  pronounced  just  as  the 
English  verb  singe.  Deidre.  as  a  (iaellc  (or  Welsh) 
word,  would  be  pronounced  dayee'-dray  {ayee 
being  the  sounds  beard  in  day  and  in  eel,  pro- 
nounced close  together  as  a  diphthong.  This 
diphthong  is  the  vowel  of  the  flrst  syllable,  and 
receives  the  accent). 

"O.  C,"  Manati.  Porto  Rico. —  "Kindly  tell 
me  what  the  |)rivate  name  of  George  V.  of 
England  is.  " 

In  the  Brockhaus  "  Konversatioas-Lexlkon," 
under  the  term  Wettin.  one  finds  the  statement: 
"From  this,  i.e.,  from  a  castle  in  the  Merseburg 
region  of  Pru.ssia.  the  Wellin  family  took  its  name, 
from  which  .  .  .  the  royal  houses  of  Great 
Britain.  Belgium,  and  Portugal  .  .  .  are  de- 
scended." The  family-name  of  George  V.  is, 
therefore,    Wettin. 

"C.  M.,"  New  York,  X.  Y. — "What  is  the  best 
opinion  to-day  concerning  the  propriety  of  ter- 
minating a  sentence  with  a  preposition'.'" 

A  preposition  is  a  good  word  to  end  a  sentence 
with — ^as  good  as  any  other  word  of  its  weight  or 
force.  A  writer  or  speaker  is  at  liberty  to  end  a 
sentence  with  a  preposition  provided  that  such 
arrangement  does  not  lead,  at  the  close  of  the 
sentence,  to  an  unpleasant  or  weak  accumulation 
of  unstressed  syllables.  Occasionally,  it  will  be 
found  that  (euphony  being  assumed)  the  arrange- 
ment which  ends  with  a  preposition  is  less  dignified 
than  another;  but  more  frequently  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  more  forcible  because  more 
natural  to  let  a  relative  clause  end  with  a  preposi- 
tion; "He  was  betrayed  by  the  very  thing  that 
he  trusted  in." 

"E.  H.  S.."  Chicago,  111. — "What  is  the  correct 
form,  when  writing,  to  address  a  cabinet  officer 
of  the  United  States'?" 

The  correct  form  of  address  for  a  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet  is  "The  Honorable  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  or  "The  Honorable  John  Smith. 
Secretary  of  State";  and  letters  should  begin: 
"Sir."  Address  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  "His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
United,  States."  letters  beginning;  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent.' or  "'Sir." 

"E.  T.  P.."  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "  (1)  Which 
of  the  following  sentences  is  correct?  'I  had 
better  go  to-day.'  or  'I  would  better  go  to-day." 
(2)  Is  it  correct  to  say  'I  had  just  lain  my  book 
aside'?     Is  lain  ever  transitive?" 

(1)  Both  are  correct.  "I  had  better  go"  makes 
use  of  a  long-estabUshed  EngUsh  idiom;  would 
better  is  felt  by  some  persons  to  be^the  more  logical 
construction,  but  these  critics  of  had  belter  have, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  us,  the  look  of  purists. 

(2)  Lain  is  the  past  participle  of  the  intransitive 
verb  lie.  and  should  never  be  used  as  a  transitive 
verb.  The  verbs  are:  transitive,  lay,  laid,  laid; 
intransitive,  lie,  lay,  lain. 

"I.  M.  J.,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — "In  The 
Literary  Digest  for  August  10,  1912.  page  214. 
flrst  column,  last  line,  occurs  this  wording:  'But 
our  Government  are  in  some  sort."  Is  the  plural 
form  of  the  verb  correctly  used?" 

The  quotation  is  from  an  Enghsh  paper,  and 
refers  to  the  Enghsh  "government."  The  terra 
is  one  applied  specifically  to  the  cabinet — the 
prime  minister  and  his  associates.  The  plural  is 
used  because,  in  this]  sense,  gorernment  is  a  collec- 
tive noun  (like  cabinet)  and  the  group  of  men  who 
compose  it  is  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  plural. 
"Our  Government"  in  the  quoted  passage  is 
equivalent  to  "our  governing  ministers."  This  is 
the  estabUshed  usage  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  colonies. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  SOLUTION  OF  HER  JAPANESE  PROBLEM 


THE  JOURNEY  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Sacramento 
to  make  clear  to  the  California  legislators  the  Admin- 
istration's views  with  regard  to  the  pending  antialien 
land  bills  was  Mr.  Bryan's 
"first  real  baptism  in 
serious  diplomacy,"  says 
a  Southern  editor.  lie 
proved  himself  "a  good 
diplomatist,"  too,  remarks 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat (Rep.),  and  papers  of 
all  parties  seem  ready  to 
praise  the  manner  in  which 
he  performed  a  rarely  dif- 
ficult task.  But  was  his 
mission  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure? Here  answers  differ 
so  radically  that  it  maj'' 
be  well  to  take  refuge  in 
the  New  York  World's 
conclusion  that  "if  Sec- 
retary Bryan's  errand  in 
California  was  to  prevent 
alien-land  legislation,  it 
was  a  failure;  if  it  was  to 
persuade  the  Californians 
to  enact  a  law  in  harmony 
with  our  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess." 

The  Webb   Bill,  which 
was  the  final  result  of  the 
California  Legislature's  la- 
bors,   after    Mr.    Bryan's 
suggestions      had       been 
politely  considered,    and, 
for  the  most  part,  as  polite- 
ly rejected,  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  press   of   the  nation  as 
an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem.     Yet   The  World  would  con- 
gratulate all  parties  concerned  on  a  temporary  adjustment  by 
which  the  Californian  government  apparently  gains  its  point. 


FACING  THE  LEGISLATURE  AT  SACRAMENTO. 

From  the  reader's  left  to  right  stand  Secretary  Bryan,  Governor  Johnson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Wallace  and  Speaker  Young. 


while  Japan's  treaty  rights  are  fully  recognized  and  no  offensive 
terms  are  used.  President  Wilson,  observes  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean,   "appears  to  have  'saved  the  face'  of  the  Japanese  on 

the  point  on  which  they 
asked  it  to  be  saved,  and 
the  Californians  are  going 
to  get  what  they  want. 
Therefore  let  both  be  as 
happy  as  they  can."  To 
a  number  of  papers,  how- 
ever, the  honors  of  the 
engagement  seem  to  be 
with  California.  Among 
these  we  find  the  Hous- 
ton Post,  Detroit  News 
and  Free  Press,  Pittsburg 
Ch  roil  icle-  Telegra  ph,  and 
New  York  Telegraph  and 
Tribune.  As  they  are 
summed  up  in  the  Sac- 
ramento dispatches,  the 
principal  provisions  of  the 
WebbBill  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  are 
held  to  be  ineUgible  to  citi- 
zenship. To  quote  the 
summary: 

"(L)  Aliens  eligible  to 
citizenship  may  acquire 
and  hold  land  to  same  ex- 
tent as  citizens. 

"(2.)    All    other    aliens 
are  limited  to  the  specific 
rights  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  existing  treaties  be- 
tween the  United   States 
and  the  nations  of  which 
such  aliens  are  citizens  or 
subjects.    In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  the  bill  will  bar  ownership 
of  farming  or  agricultural  lands,  while  permitting  them  to  own 
residences  and  factories,  manufactories,  and  shops. 

"  (3.)  Leases  of  agricultural  land  by  such  aliens  are  permitted 
for  a  period  of  not  exceeding  three  years. 
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"  (4.)  Alit'Uii  iiit'litfihlo  tu  citizLMtship  c-annot  iulierit  lurul.  Up«)n 
the  dt>alh  of  aa  ali«-n  lanilln)ltl«'r  liis  proptTty  sliull  In*  sold  by  tho 
l*robato  Court  and  llio  pn>»«'t'ds  ilistrJl)uU«d  to  his  htirs. 

"(5.)  The  Stat*'  sptit'ilutaUy  rosurves  its  sovereign  right  to 
C'liJU't  any  and  all  laws  in  future  with  resptct  to  tho  acquisition 
of  ffal  iJropt  rty  l>\  Uht-ns. 

"(6.)  Present  lioldiugs  of  ineligible  aliens  are  not  affeetetl, 
except  that  tht\v  cannot  be  betjueathed  or  sold  to  other  aliens 
elassitied  among  tliosi'  not  eligible  to  eitizeiiship." 

It  Sffius  to  TIk  Trihuiif  that  this  "astute  and  able  piece  of 
■work"  places  the  State  of  California  "in  an  impregnable  position 
so  far  as  criticism  at  home  or  abroad  is  concerned."  In  the 
first  place  it  "expressly  and  amply  recognizes  and  respects  all 
treaty  rights  in  land." 

"But  in  the  case  of  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  (the discrim- 
ination is  actually  matle,  tho  the  phrase  is  not  used)  such  rigiits 
are  carefully  restricted  to  those  awarded  by  treaty.  Rights 
in  land  are  allowed  "in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  and  for  the 
purpose  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  existing  between  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  nation  or  country  of 
which  such  alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  otherwise.' 

"Just  how  much  California  has  accomplished  by  this  ingenious 
hiw  it  will  remain  for  tho  courts  to  decide.  As  has  often  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  treaty  of  1911  with  Japan  by 
no  means  gives  Japanese  subjects  full  rights  to  own  and  lease 
land  in  this  country.  The  treaty  is  entitled  a  treaty  of  'com- 
merce and  na\igation.'  And  the  grant  of  land  rights  is  care- 
fully restricted.  The  eontroUing  permissive  phrases  are,  first, 
'to  own  or  lease  and  occupy  houstss,  manufactories,  warehouses, 
and  siiops.'  and,  se<^ond,  'to  lease  land  for  residential  and  com- 
mercial purposes.'  It  may  well  be  contended  that  no  rights 
with  respect  to  agricultural  land  are  a\varded  by  this  language. 

"The  great  weakness  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position  was  tliat  he 
asked  a  State  to  award  greater  lami  rights  to  aliens  than  were 
secured  to  them  by  treaty.  On  this  point  Governor  Johnson 
had  all  the  best  of  the  argument.  And  by  craftily  granting 
the  one  thing  that  Mr.  Bryan  waived  and  recognizing  fully  our 
treaty  obhgations,  the  Californians  placed  themselves  in  a  wholly 
sound  and  defensible  position. 

"We  can  not  see  how  Japan  has  any  legitimate  quarrel  with 
this  new  law.  If  she  wishes  larger  rights  for  her  citizens  she 
can  seek  a  new  treaty." 

But  some  indication  that  the  new  California  legislation  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory  to  Japan,  appears  in  the  fact  that 
Ambassador  Chinda  had  an  official  protest  from  his  Government 
ready  for  Secretary  Bryan  upon  his  return  to  Washington. 

The  severest  criticism  of  the  Webb  Bill,  which  Governor  John- 
son intends  to  sign  after  waiting  to  give  President  Wilson  an 
opportunity  to  offer  any  suggestions,  we  find  in  a  California 
daily,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  This  paper  declares  the  bill 
"foolish from  the  standpoint  of  its  promoters  for  several  reasons." 
Chief  among  these  are  the  various  avenues  for  litigation  which 
are  opened  up.     For  instance : 

"It  assures  the  immediate  institution  of  a  lawsuit  to  deter- 
mine what  rights  the  Japanese  have  under  the  present  treaty. 
In  the  present  hostile  attitude  of  the  country,  which  must  of 
necessity  influence  even  the  highest  courts,  it  is  very  imprudent 
for  this  State  to  invite  such  a  suit. 

"It  probably  assures  another  suit  to  determine  whether  the 
Japanese  are  not  now  eligible  to  citizenship — a  matter  exclu- 
sively within  Federal  jurisdiction — which  it  is  also  imprudent 
for  us  to  suggest  at  this  time." 

Many  who  agree  with  the  Washington  Star  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
mission  "failed  on  the  main  issue,"  think  that  it  was  not  en- 
tirely fruitless,  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  efforts  to  modify 
the  California  legislation  must  have  a  mollifying  effect  upon 
Japanese  public  opimon  and  convince  the  Japanese  Government 
and  people  that  the  trouble  is  local  and  not  national."  So  it 
seems  to  the  [Springfield  Republican,  and  editorials  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  St,  Lotus  Globe  Democrat  and  Republic,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  and  Philadelphia  Record  express  the  same  senti- 
ment. It  is  even  hinted  that  this  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  mission  and  that  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  are 


quii'tly  smiling  at    tho  erioa  of   "Failure"  from    some  hostile 
journalK. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  writes  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  from 
Washington  to  the  Hearst  papers,  the  President's  attitude 
simply  strengthens  the  contention  of  Japan — 

"Diplomats  of  our  own  and  other  countries  agree  that  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  energy  displayed  by  President  Wilson 
in  seeking  to  repress  or  modify  the  action  of  California,  is  a  broad 
confession  that  ho  recognizes  the  foundation,  if  not  the  justi- 
fication, of  the  Japanese  complaint." 

In  his  final  speech  to  the  California  legislature,  Mr.  Bryan 
skilfully  avoided  any  suggestion  of  antagonism  and  even  refrained 
from  passing  judgment  on  the  W^ebb  Bill,  then  assured  of  passage. 
He  insisted,  as  he  had  throughout  the  conferences,  that  he  was 
but  the  spokesman  of  President  Wilson,  whose  purpose,  he  ex- 
plained, has  been  "to  confer  with  the  legislature  as  to  the 
national  and  international  phases  of  the  question  under  con- 
sideration," to  confer,  "as  a  not  un.syrapathetic  friend  who 
desires  to  aid  to  tho  extent  of  his  abilit\'  in  a  matter  where  he 
has  not  only  a  constitutional  duty  to  perform,  but  where  he  may 
be  assumed  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  legislation  upon 
our  relations  with  other  countries."  The  President,  continued 
Mr.  Bryan,  has  pointed  out  things  in  the  Webb  Bill  which  seem 
to  him  unwise: 

"The  first  words  to  which  he  calls  attention  are  'eligible  to 
citizenship,'  which  are  as  clearly  discriminating  as  the  words 
'ineligible  to  citizenship,'  against  which  he  so  earnestly  advises. 
In  the  second  paragraph  the  property  rights  of  those  therein 
described  are  defined  as  they  are  defined  in  the  treaty.  He 
fears  that  this  will  raise  a  question  of  construction  and  involve 
the  subject  in  a  lawsuit  that  may  be  both  irritating  and  pro- 
tracted." 

After  again  appealing  for  delay,  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
cluded with  this  interesting  hint: 

"You  are  fortunate  in  this  State  in  having  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  initiative  spurs  you  on  to  do  that  which  you 
believe  your  people  want  done,  while  the  referendum  empowers 
those  for  whom  you  speak  to  put  their  veto  upon  your  acts  if 
you  fail  to  reflect  their  wishes.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  if  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  enact  any  legislation  on  this 
subject  at  this  time  your  people  will  either  manifest  their  ap- 
proval by  acquiescence  or  their  disapproval  by  submitting  your 
action  to  the  judgment  of  the  voters  by  means  of  the  referendum." 

This  suggestion   seems  "excellent  and  to  the  point"  to  the 
Washington   Times.      It  would  "take  the  better  part  of    two. 
years  to  get  a  referendum  determination  of    California's  own 
attitude  toward  this  law." 

"  By  that  time,  no  matter  how  the  vote  might  result,  diplomacy 
would  have  opportunity  to  better  the  situation  so  far  as  possible, 
feeling  would  doubtless  in  considerable  measure  subside,  and  the 
people  of  Japan  would  come  to  understand  the  full  measure  of 
good  faith  with  which  this  Government  was  handling  its  difficult 
part  of  the  affair 

"After  that,  legal  proceedings  may  stave  off  the  inevitable 
for  another  long  period.  In  the  meantime,  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  would  obviate  recurrence  of  such  an  incident, 
and  dispose  of  the  present  one  might  very  properly  be  intro- 
duced and  prest." 

If  the  Japanese  wish  to  appeal  to  our  courts,  say  the  New  York 
Globe  and  Boston  Transcript  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Los  Angeles  Express  on  the  Pacific  coast,  let  them  at- 
tack "the  Act  of  Congress  denying  them  the  right  of  natm-aliza- 
tion."  The  Globe  thinks  it  "rather  ridiculous  for  the  nation  to 
discriminate  against  particular  peoples  in  its  naturalization  laws, 
and  then  'assert  that  a  State  may  not  follow  this  discrimination 
in  its  land  laws."  And  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  declares 
that  California  "  has  succeeded  in  making  a  test  of  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  obligatory."     According  to  our  law,  we  are  reminded, 
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only  "free  white  persons,  natives  of  Africa  and  persons  of 
African  descent,"  are  eligible  to  citizenship.  Hence  the  question 
rises,  are  Asiatics  white?  Court  decisions,  it  appears,  have 
not  always  agreed  on  this  point.  Only  lately,  remarks  The  Public 
Ledger, 

"Akhay  Kumar  Mozumdar,  Yogi  philosopher  and  Hindu,  has 
been  admitted  to  American  citizenship  bj'  United  States  Judge 
Franklin  H.  Rudkin,  whose  antediluvian  and  genealogical  in- 
vestigations have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Hindus  may 
be  Caucasians,  and  that  Mozumdar  actually  is  one;  nor  is  there 
an  indication  that  the  Judge  will  be  impeached  for  his  action.  .  .  . 
The  Mozumdar  decision'indicates  that  the  threat  of  the  Japanese 
to  assay  in  our  courts  the  elements  of  their  own  racial  composi- 
tion is  not  so  meaningless  as  was  supposed." 

.  However  the  present  episode  may  terminate,  observes  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "incidents  like  this  are  sure  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  that  the  national  government  should  be  absolutely 
supreme,  even  as  against  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  in  all 
questions  of  international  concern."  And  The  Republican 
quotes  Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  an  authority  on  constitutional 
law,  as  stating  his  conviction  that 

"the  obiter  doctrine  that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  may 
never  be  infringed  upon  by  the  treaty-making  power  will  sooner 
or  later  be  franklj-  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  its  place 
will  be  definitely  stated  the  doctrine  that  in  all  that  properly 
relates  to  international  rights  and  obligations,  whether  these 
rights  and  obhgations  rest  upon  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  or  have  been  conventionalh'  created  by  specific 
treaties,  the  United  States  possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  con- 
stitutionally centralized  sovereign  state;  and,  therefore,  when 
the  necessity  from  the  international  standpoint  arises  the  treaty- 
making  power  may  be  exercised,  even  tho  therebj'  the  rights  or- 
dinarily reserved  to  the  States  are  invaded." 

Nearly  all  our  papers  agree  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
that  "talk  of  war  is  nonsense."  Japan,  asserts  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  "could  no  more  go  to  war  to-day  than  Jim  Jeffries  could 
reenter  the  prize  ring  apd  whip  the  j'oungest  and  strongest  of 
the  coming  champions."  Similar  statements  appear  frc^ 
quentlj-,  but  it  is  also  noted  that  Japan  has  recently  placed  an 
order  for  tlu-ee  30,000-ton  dreadnoughts,  and  the  Hearst  papers 
have  discovered  that  "Japan  will  have  in  1914  a  fleet  of  battle- 
ships and  armored  cruisers  of  the  all-big-gun  type  which  will 
bo  greater  than  our  ou-n." 


THE  MARCH  OF  SUFFRAGE 

CHAGRIN  over  their  defeat  in  Michigan,  at  the  second 
attempt  to  secure  the  ballot,  is  said  to  be  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  success  of  the  suffragists'  pageant 
in  New  York  on  May  2  and  the  next  day's  parade  in  which 
about  ten  thousand  women  and  men  from  various  States  marched. 
Between  failure  of  suffrage  in  IMiehigan  bj'  a  few  hundred  votes 
in  November  last  and  failure  by  several  tens  of  thousands  in 
April,  the  Baltimore  News  remarks  that,  "there  is  too  much  dif- 
ference to  be  lightly  ignored."  The  cause  of  the  Michigan  dis- 
aster is  found  by  many  papers  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Eng- 
lish mihtants.     The  Detroit  Times  says: 

"It  is  the  conduct  of  the  militants  in  England  that  gave  the 
brewers,  the  saloons,  the  political  boss,  and  the  allies  and  hire- 
Ungs  of  the  political  boss  a  talking  point  which  made  the  odds 
against  the  suffragists  too  great." 

The  setback  in  Michigan  is  welcomed  by  the  antisuffragists, 
who,  according  to  their  own  statement  reported  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  saw  in  the  parade  "onl}'  a  remarkable 
falling  off  in  popular  interest  in  the  cause."  But  The  Post  be- 
lieves everybodj'^  else  received  a  very  different  impression  from 
"  the  beautiful  spectacle."     It  continues: 

"Each  successive  parade  shows  clearly  how  great  the  prog- 
ress in  poise  and  earnestness  of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  There 
was  a  quiet  air  of  confident  determination  throughout  which 
no  one  could  fail  to  notice.  The  respectful  attention  of  the 
croAvd,  so  different  from  the  hooting  and  deriding  of  two  years 
ago,  told  its  own  story." 

At  the  pageant  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  on  the  night 
preceding  the  parade  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  a  straight-out 
woman-suffrage  speech.  Suffrage  conditions,  according  to  this 
conspicuous  convert  to  the  cause  have  changed  enormouslj-  in 

si.xtj'-five  years: 

"A  meeting  like  this  would  have  been  impossible  sixty-five 
years  ago.  The  idea  of  the  mastership  of  man  over  woman  has 
changed  to  the  idea  of  equal  partnership  and  right  between  man 
and  wife,  and  the  loftiest  type  of  family  hfe  that  I  know  is  in  the 
homes  where  that  equalitj^  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course, 
...  In  no  State  where  suffrage  has  been  tried  has  it  done 
damage  and  in  e^-ery  State  it  has  bettered  social  and  industrial 
conditions.  All  the  arguments  against  it  are  duplicated  in 
the  arguments  against  manhood  suffrage  a  century  ago.'! 
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MK.   WILSONS    STORMY    HOME-COMING 

>4  NV  SUGCJKSTION  that  the  Prosidont  of  the  Unitod 
/-\  States  lowiTS  his  tlieuity  by  corning:  back  "to  beat  tho 
"^  -^  tung"  in  Now  Ji'm<y  is  troat»<<l  as  "shoor  huinhu'^" 
by  most  of  tht>  pross  of  that  State.  The  Jersey  Journal  (Ind. 
Ht'p.)  says  that  thtf  I^esident  returns  to  urge  the  fulfilment 
of  the  pledges  that  "he  himself,  in  common  with  other  repre- 
sentatives of  his  party  made  to  the  people,  and  that  he  is  under 
obligations  of  honor  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  hav«'  these  pU'dges 
redeemed."  These  i)U'dj,'es  promise  a  reform  of  the  State  jury 
system  and  a  commission  to  revise  the  State  constitution,  and 
they  are  bitterly  oppo.sed  by  the*  President's  foes  within  his 
own  party.  Kor  example,  the  Newark  Evening  Star  (Dem.), 
owned  by  James  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Jersey  political  firm  of  Smith 
and  Nugent,  .says  that,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilson's  "demands  upon 
the  New  Jersej'  Assembly  to  pass  a  judge-made  jury  bill  are  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  that  the  weight  of  the 
Presidential  olfiee  is  not  of  any  more  effect  in  New  Jersey  than 
it  has  proved  to  be  in  California."  But  tho  latest  news  dis- 
patches indicate  that  President  Wilson  is  defeating  the  machine 
on  both  the  question  of  the  jury  and  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  moves  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  to  say  that 
"a  man  who  is  making  such  a  fight  is  more  than  a  national 
leader — he  is  a  local  leader  in  every  community  that  is  curst 
with  a  corrupt  machine,"     The  News  continues: 

"There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  without  a  corrupt  machine. 
The  t[uestion  always  is  whether  the  people  shall  govern  them- 
selves. The  bosses  and  machines  say  that  they  shall  not. 
President  Wilson  says  that  they  shall.  He  stands  for  the  people, 
and  honest  local  self-government.  The  great  problem  of  the  day 
is  to  make  local  self-government  honest,  efficient,  and  vigorous. 
The  problem  of  New  Jersey  is  also  the  problem  of  Indiana  and 
of  Indianapolis." 

"More  power  to  President  Wilson!"  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  cries,  glorying  in  his  courage  and  his  earnestness  for 
making  the  same  fight  that  has  already  been  fought  for  the 
people  of  ^Missouri  against  "boss-chosen  juries,"  while  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  maintains  that  President  Wilson's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  bosses  fits  even  more  aptly  the  Democrat 
Murphy  and  the  Repubhcan  Barnes,  whose  "domination  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  is  more  complete  and  shameless  than 


boss  domination  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature."  Altho  ad- 
mitting in  all  probability  the  failure  of  President  Wilson's 
eflorts  with  a  legislature  "absolutely  in  the  control  of  his  own 
party,"  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (I*rog.;  argues  that  Mr. 
Wilson  could  not  have  shirked  the  promises  he  made  as  Govern«jr 
to  the  peojde  of  New  Jersey.  He  may  gain  prestig*;  or  suffer 
ombarrassnumt,  but  he  will  achieve  renown  in  a  losing  fight 
rather  than  in  any  compromise  his  opportunist  advisers  urge. 
"The  great  exi)eriment,"  is  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  (Ind.) 
term  for  Presidint  Wilson's  reentry  into  New  Jersey  to  assert 
"his  part}'  leadership."  "He  puts  his  political  fortunes  at 
hazard,"  observes  The  Post,  and  it  continues: 

"The  risks  are  great.  The  test  will  be  severe.  President 
Wilson  will  lie  calhnl  a  dictator.  Ills  interference  will  be  n*- 
sented.  But  this  will  not  matter,  if  only  he  show  wisdom  in 
choosing  his  issues,  and  if  his  old  courage  and  skill  in  champion- 
ing righteous  causes  before  the  people  do  not  fail  him." 

The  Now  York  (llohe  (Rep.)  finds  the  advent  of  the  President 
stimulating,  the  message  he  is  delivering  timely  and  sensible. 
His  first  speech,  according  to  TJie  (llohe,  "marks in  one  important 
respect  the  high-water  mark  of  American  politics.  No  other 
party  leader,  however  candid  he  might  be  before  election,  has 
been  as  candid  as  this  after  election."  The  President's  first 
word,  the  same  newspaper  shows,  is  to  all  political  parties;  his 
second  to  his  own  party,  as  when  he  says: 

"I  want  everybody  to  realize  that  I  was  not  taken  in  by  the 
results  of  the  last  National  election.  The  countrj^  did  not  go 
Democratic  in  November.  It  was  impossible  for  it  to  go  Re- 
publican because  it  couldn't  tell  which  kind  of  Republican  to 
go.  The  only  united  helpful  instrument  with  which  it  could 
accomplish  its  purposes  was  the  Democratic  party,  and  what  it 
did  was  to  say  this: 

"'There  are  certain  things  that  we  want  to  see  done,  not  cer- 
tain persons  whom  we  want  to  see  elevated;  there  are  certain 
things  we  want  to  see  administered.  This  great  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  controlled  by  special  interests.  Now  we  are 
going  to  try  the  Democratic  party  as  our  instrument  to  discover 
these  things.  If  the  try  is  not  successful  we  will  never  make  it 
again.  We  want  an  instrument  in  our  hands  by  which  we  can 
be  masters  of  our  own  affairs.  It  looks  likely  that  this  is  a 
suitable  and  representative  instrument;  therefore  we  will  try 
it.'     Not  adopt  it;  try  it." 

If  the  men  now  in  power  wll  not  serve  the  people,  the  Presi- 
dent continued, 


OLD   HOME  WEEK. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


"THAT'S  WHERE  YOU  BELONG,  MR.   PRESIDENT." 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


OPPOSING   VIEWS   OF   A  PRESIDENTIAL  VISIT. 
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"they  will  be  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Other 
men  more  honest,  more  active,  more  wholesome,  with  the 
freshness  of  a  new  age  upon  them,  with  eyes  that  see  the 
country  as  it  is — men  who  are  cool  and  thoughtful  and  deter- 
mined— will  go  to  the  front  and  lead  the  people  to  the  day  of 
victory.  Then  America  will  be  crowned  with  a  new  Avreath  of 
self-revelation  and  of  self -discovery,  and  these  creatures  will  have 
disappeared  like  the  dust  in  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  God." 

The  President's  confession  that  the  country  did  not  go  Demo- 
cratic last  December  and  his 
warning  that  power  is  opportu- 
nity to  do  as  the  party  should,  not 
license  to  do  as  it  hkes,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.),  is  "a  truth  or 
truism  that  will  ultimatelj-  pen- 
etrate the  dull  consciousness  of 
Democratic  machinists  in  New 
Jersey,  and  will  be  grasped  in 
other  States  which  can  not  hope 
to  have  the  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dency enlisted  in  behalf  of  de- 
cent politics."  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  understands 
definitely  that  there  is  a  note 
of  warning  in  the  President's  ut- 
terances "evidently  intended  to 
sound  beyond  the  borders  of 
New  Jersey  " ;  and  the  New  York 
Commercial  finds  in  the  warning 
to  his  party  throughout  the  na- 
tion that  the  President  tries  also 
to  inject  an  inspiration. 

That  in  returning  to  New  Jer- 
sej'  Mr.  Wilson  makes  good  his  promise  not  to  "desert"  his 
friends  is  conceded  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.).  But  it  regrets 
the  armoyanees  suffered  by  the  President  at  a  conference,  or 
caucus  of  Democratic  politicians  in  Jersey  City,  where  "he  was 
handled  without  gloves  "  by  a  Hudson  County  member.  In  The 
iSun'.s  opinion:  "The  people  are  pained  bj-  the  spectacle,  and 
it  is  doubtless  the  general  feeling  that  the  President  should 
never  risk  a  repetition  of  the  experience.  Mr.  Wilson  needs 
all  his  vitaUty  for  the  responsible  duties  that  he  must  discharge 
in  Washington." 


NEW  YORK'S   QUAKING  "SYSTEM" 

IN  THE  BELIEF  of  District-Attorney  Whitman,  the  New 
York  poHce  "System"  is  tottering,  and  may  fall  at  any 
moment.  "When  it  does,  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  one 
little  lieutenant  or  four  big  inspectors;  there  are  bigger  men  who 
will  fall  with  it,"  declared  Mr.  Whitman  after  the  trial  which 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  four  ex-inspectors,  Sweeney, 

Hussey,  Murtha,  and  Thomp- 
son. Full  credit  for  this  latest 
achievement  of  the  District- 
Attorney  is  given  enthusiastic- 
ally by  the  New  York  papers, 
which  commend  his  adroitness  as 
much  as  his  persistence  in  trail- 
ing the  police  scandal  gradually 
closer  to  the  man  higher  up. 
Severe  criticism,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  meted  out  by  several 
editors  to  Mayor  Gaj'nor  and 
Commissioner  Waldo  for  their 
conduct  in  the  poUce  exposure 
that  began  with  the  conviction 
of  Lieutenant  Becker  in  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  of  the 
gambler  Rosenthal  almost  a  year 
ago.  The  conviction  of  the  ex- 
inspectors,  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  World,  "marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Sys- 
tem," and  adds  that  District- 
Attorney  Whitman  is  the  first 
effective  police  reformer  New 
York  has  produced  in  a  generation.  He  has  had  to  combat 
not  only  the  System,  moreover,  but  has  had  to  deal  with  "an 
unfriendly  Commissioner  and  a  hostile  and  niahcious  Mayor." 
In  the  judgment  of  the  New  York  Globe,  Commissioner 
Waldo,  who  said,  "if  the  ex-inspectors  are  guilty  we  are  per- 
fectly dehghted  to  have  them  punished,"  and  who  has  dismissed 
them  from  the  department,  "is  still  apparently  unaware  that 
anj^thing  has  happened."  The  Evening  Post  assures  Mr.  Whit- 
man of  the  support  and  cheer  of  the  public  in  his  next  step 
"against    the   police   scoundrels,"    and  hints   that    "if   Mayor 
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(Juynor's  soul  wi-H'  not  aliovr  i)oi)uIar  applause,"  ho  could  got 
his  sharo  of  it  "l>y  «.'omiri{»  out  with  a  vigorous  anuounconu-nt" 
of  his  purpos4<  to  (imiporato  hoartily  with  tho  District  Attornoj', 
Howovpf,  The  Foiit  is  forced  to  a<Iiuit  that  in  the  matter  of 
police  corruption,  "the  CMty  Hall  seems  to  bo  sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pah'  fast  of  thought,"  and  it  thus  analj'zos  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  trial  of  llie  four  tx-iuspuctors: 

"They  were  not  indicted  for  grafting.  They  wero  not  on 
trial  for  bribery,  tho  indictments  against  them  on  that  charge 
ha\e  bwn  found  anfl  an>  pending.  What  they  were  prosecuted 
and  convictctl  for  was  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct  justice.  That 
is  only  a  misdemeanor,  under  the  law,  punishable  with  imprison- 
Mient  for  no  more  than  a  j'ear.  Why,  then,  did  tho  District 
Attoru»<y  lay  so  much  stress  upon  this  trial?  .  .  .  The  correct 
answer  can  be  made  only  in  full  view  of  the  strategy  which  Mr. 
Whitman  has  been  steadily  pursuing.  This  trial  is  onlj^  an  in- 
cident in  his  general  campaign — an  immensely  important  and 
instructive  incident,  it  is  true,  but  rightly  to  be  considered  only 
in  relation  to  what  has  gone  before  it  and  what  is  expected  to 
come  after  it.  The  District  Attorney's  great  objective  is  tho 
iiuier  circle  of  poli(^e  officials  who  have  waxed  fcit  on  the  wages 
of  sin.  To  break  into  that,  to  expose  it  to  the  public,  to  draw 
the  net  of  justice  about  the  men  who  sell  licenses  to  vice  and 
crime — this  has  been  his  chief  aim  in  the  police  prosecutions." 

How  District-Attorney  Whitman  is  going  to  reach  the  men 
at  the  top  of  the  System  is  outlined  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Whitman's 
tactics  by  the  New  York  Press,  which  says  that  he  wanted 
to  prove  to  tho  policemen  he  convicted  of  minor  offenses  that 
their  associates  could  not  save  them  in  "even  so  relatively  slight 
an  emergency  as  one  calling  for  a  sentence  of  only  a  year,"  and 
adds: 

"It  has  been  perfectly  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the 
District  Attorney  has  been  after  police  officials  higher  than  pa- 
trolmen, higher  than  lieutenants,  higher  than  captains.  If  he 
has  proved  to  the  police  criminals  whom  he  has  convicted  and 
to  police  criminals  who  have  been  associated  with  those  now 
convicted,  that  in  spite  of  the  System  he  can  do  something  worse 
for  tlipm,  why,  then,  somebody  is  going  to  squeal.  Wherever 
there  are  crooks  and  whenever  it  can  be  made  sure  to  them  that 
there  is  something  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  fonio  they  have 
always  feared  as  the  strongest  and  biggest  thing — in  this  case 
the  System — why,  then,  there  is  always  in  that  bunch  some 
crook  that  will  squeal.  Members  of  the  underworld  not  in 
uniform  were  needed  to  convict  criminal  policemen  of  minor 
rank.  To  convict  criminal  policemen  of  more  important  rank, 
policemen  are  needed.     And  they  will  squeal." 

"Every  conviction,"  the  New  York  Tribune  observes,  "helps 
to  destroy  the  myth  of  the  S^'stem's  power  to  protect  and  pun- 
ish." This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  the  New  York  Sun,  calling 
the  System  "a  fraud  and  a  myth — a  handful  of  evil-doers 
preying  on  other  evil-doers;  it  sold  what  it  could  not  deliver, 
and  attained  vast  proportions  in  the  imaginations  of  its  vic- 
tims and  the  gullibility  of  the  uninitiate.  District-Attorney 
Whitman  has  shown  it  up."  W^ith  all  due  gratitude  for  Mr. 
Whitman's  present  successful  endeavors,  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  calls  to  mind — 

"the  still  larger  question,  the  broader  problem,  with  which 
many  public  prosecutors  before  Mr.  Whitman  have  wrestled, 
but  none  have  given  more  promise  of  solving.  Great  as  is  the 
credit  that  justlj^  belongs  to  Mr.  Whitman  for  past  services,  how 
infinitely  larger  will  be  his  claim  to  public  gratitude  if  he  can 
uncover  the  connection  between  pohce  corruption  and  political 
power." 

On  this  point  the  New  York  Call  (Soc.)  says  there  is  no 
prospect  that  Mr.  Whitman's  efforts  to  reach  the  men  higher 
up  or  to  root  out  police  gi'aft  will  be  effectual.  The  Call  con- 
tinues : 

"What  will  happen,  then?  Nothing  much  except  what  has 
happened  before.  Mr.  Whitman  will  be  made  Mayor  or  Gover- 
nor or  something,  just  as  Hughes  was  for  exposing  the  insurance 
graft,  and  the  police 'Sj-stem'  will  carefully  collect  its  shattered 
remains  and  proceed  to  do  business  as  before." 


MR.   MELLEN'S  BOOKKEEPING 

IN  NP]W  ENGLAND  the  newspaper  editors  who  were  so 
incensed  at  the  disclosure  of  tho  New  Haven's  traffic  deal 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  a  few  months  ago  now  find  them- 
selves less  angered  than  amazed  at  certain  facts  which  have  been 
appearing  in  the  course  of  tho  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's Boston  inquiry  into  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Now  Englaixl 
hues.  "Fearful  and  wonderful"  they  say  is  the  bookkeeping 
system  revealed  by  Mr.  David  E.  Brown,  tho  Commission's 
examining  accountant.  This  condition  is  explained  by  President 
Mellon  and  his  friends  as  a  necessity  in  view  of  the  "complicated 
processes  of  railroad  integration  and  combination"  which  have 
been  going  on  of  late  years  and  which  they  believe  the  future  will 
justify.  The  unification  of  the  New  England  railroads  they 
consider  a  real  blessing  to  that  section,  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed, it  has  been  pointed  out,  are  those  of  the  successful 
Morgan  school  of  finance,  in  which  Mr.  Mellen  was  trained. 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  is  not  satisfied  with  such  prot- 
estations of  good  intent.  It  declares  that  the  "evidence  of 
secret  juggling  through  inside  stock  operations,  to  give  the 
company's  annual  reports  a  fictitious  appearance  of  financial 
strength,  presents  a  very  serious  issue  of  corporation  ethics  and 
good  faith  with  tho  public."  The  existence  of  "facts  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  management"  is  apparent  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  And  the  equally  careful  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  is  convinced  that  there  has  been  "much  waste  of 
capital  and  overissue  of  stock  in  acquiring  subsidiaries  at  an 
extravagant  cost  and  in  efforts  to  suppress  competition  and 
establish  monopoly  in  New  England  transportation."  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  it  adds,  "appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  whole  business."  The  belief  is  now  strengthened, 
sa.ys  the  Washington  Times,  "that  an  intimate  relationship 
existed  between  the  dazzling  series  of  financial  and  intercorporate 
manipulations  and  the  inefficient  character  of  service."  And  the 
Providence  Journal  wonders  if  the  recent  shrinkage  in  the 
market  value  of  New  Haven  stock  is  not  due  to  "lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  New  Haven's  monopoly  program"  and  a  resultant 
"system  of  financiering  that  is  mystifying,  to  say  the  least." 

The  examination  of  the  Government's  accountant  by  Mr. 
Brandeis  at  the  hearing  held  by  Commissioner  Prouty  is  spoken 
of  as  "tearing  away  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the 
operations  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad."  But  some  of  the  acts 
and  conditions  thus  brought  to  Hght,  it  should  be  said,  were  later 
fully  explained  by  Mr.  Mellen.  Figures  were  submitted  showing 
an  increase  in  capitaHzation  far  greater  proportionally  than  the 
increase  in  revenue,  and  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  in  expenses 
in  the  last  ten  years.  A  large  number  of  purchases  of  stock  and 
property  of  competing  steam  and  trolley  roads  and  steamship 
lines  were  cited  in  which  the  price  paid  was  declared  to  far 
exceed  the  value.  The  New  York,  Westchester,  and  Boston 
Railroad,  running  from  New  York  to  White  Plains,  cost  the 
New  Haven  $33,000,000,  or  about  $1,500,000  per  mile.  Two 
steamers  costing  $932,000  were  "broken  up"  to  prevent  their 
faUing  into  the  hands  of  competitors,  and  as  old  junk  brought 
$44,000.  The  arrangement  by  which  the  New  Haven  hands  over 
its  parlor  and  sleeping-car  service  to  the  Pullman  Company  is  said 
to  mean  an  annual  loss  of  $400,000  by  the  road.  It  further  ap- 
pears, as  the  New  York  World  sums  up  the  testimony,  that  the 
New  Haven's  "  profit-and-loss  surplus  reported  last  fiscal  year 
was  in  reality  a  deficit  of  $11,000,000,"  and  that  "by  failing  to 
maintain  an  equipment  depreciation-account  comipon  to  other 
roads,  the  book  surplus  was  wrongfully  padded  to  the  extent  of 
$2,300,000."  One  stock  transaction  was  mentioned  in  which 
Mr.  Mellen  apparently  made  a  personal  profit  of  $102,000. 

The  last  charge  Mr.  Mellen  denies  on  the  stand,  explaining 
that  this  money  was  paid  to  him,  to  quote  the  Boston  Transcript's 
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HERE    TO    CELEBRATE     A     CENTURY    OF    I'EACE. 

Nineteen  delegates  from  England.  Canada,  Australia,  and  tlie  city  of  Ghent  are  in  this  country  to  cooperate  with  an  American  committee 
in  arranging  for  a  proper  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  one  hundred  years  of  peace  among  EngH-sh-spealcing  nations. 
The  joint  committees  are  here  seen  standing  on  the  steps  of  New  York's  City  Hall,  after  an  official  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens.     Mayor  CJaynor  is  in  the  center.     At  his  right  is  Lord  Weardale.  chairman  of  the  English  delegation. 


summary  of  his  testimony,  "to  reimburse  him  for  payments  that 
he  had  made  to  the  Republican  National  Committee  ($50,000) 
in  1904,  S6,500  given  to  Vice-President  Buckland  for  contribu- 
tions in  Rhode  Island,  and  for  other  expenses."  As  for  the  Pull- 
man contract,  says  Mr.  Mellen,  "it  is  possible  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  figure  a  loss  to  the  road  by  virtue  of  the  Pullman  con- 
tract, but  the  economic  gain,  including  the  gain  to  the  traveling 
public,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  more  than  compensates  for 
a  nominal  loss  in  revenue."  The  New  Haven's  trolley  lines, 
asserts  Mr.  Mellen,  Avill  pay  "4  per  cent,  upon  the  total  invest- 
ment in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913."  President  Mellen 
admits  that  he  did  not  like  the  investment  in  the  Westchester 
road,  that  the  heavy  investment  in  steamship  properties  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  himself  had  favored  accepting  C.  W. 
Morse's  offer  for  them  five  years  ago.  In  general,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  time  will  justify  his  investments,  and  that  eventu- 
ally his  motives  will  be  appreciated  by  a  public  now  under  the 
spell  of  his  financial  foes  and  a  prejudiced  press. 

These  statements  made  a  good  impression  in  Boston,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Advertiser,  which  thinks  Mr.  Mellen's  cAadent 
faith  in  his  road  is  justified.     But  The  Transcript  says: 

"A  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Mellen's  testimony  fails  to  disclose 
any  adequate  reason  for  the  confusing  system  of  bookkeeping 
employed  by  his  company;  fails  to  satisfy  with  respect  to  the 
methods  of  letting  certain  contracts;  and  leaves  an  open  question 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy  of  purchasing  so  many  subsidiary  com- 
panies at  prices  that  appear  to  many  as  extravagant.  For  some 
of  his  purchases  Mr.  Mellen  disclaims  responsibility,  and  about 
others  he  appears  to  shdre  the  pubhc's  doubt." 

!Mr.  ^lellen,  "for  the  first  time  in  his  career,"  as  far  as  the 
F*rovidence  Journal  can  ascertain,  "has  publicly  confest  that 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  diverted  from  the  treasury  of  the 
New  Haven  road 'for  political  purposes."  The  great  railroad 
system  of  New  England,  continues  The  Journal,  can  never  be 


what  it  should  be  while  it  "has  at  its  head  a  man  crazed  with  the 
notion  that  he  owns  New  England,  vicious  in  his  attempts  to 
undermine  competition,  and  incapable  of  properlj'  conducting 
the  affairs  of  a  great  traffic  organization.  .  .  .  The  first  measure 
of  rehabilitation  needed  by  the  New  Haven  is  the  elimination 
of  Mr.  Mellen." 

But  the  Hartford  Courant  insists  that  "nothing  has  come  out 
of  this  humiliating  drag-net  business"  which  "reacts  upon  the 
integrity  of  IMr.  IMellen  or  anybody  else  in  the  company."  This 
daily  avers  that  "the  entire  proceedings  bear  (he  earmarks  of 
hostility  and  of  personal  animus,"  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Mellen  is 
being  forced  out  and  New  Haven  stock  is  being  forced  down 
because  "a  New  England  group  of  financiers  instead  of  the 
New  York  financiers  propose  hereafter  to  furnish  what  money 
the  road  needs." 

That  the  lower  value  of  New  Haven  securities  is  not  due  only 
to  the  financial  dealings  of  its  head  is  shown  by  this  item  we  find 
in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier: 

"The  New  Haven  road  adds  to  its  already  heavy  burdens  by 
the  increase  in  the  wages  of  its  firemen  amounting  to  $150,000 
per  annum;  by  an  increase  of  paj'  in  its  telegraph  department  of 
$90,000  a  year,  and  now,  just  adjusted,  also  is  an  increase  of 
$200,000  a  year  for  three  thousand  employees  in  five  of  its  sub- 
sidiary roads.  All  this  in  one  week.  A  6  per  cent.  di\-idend 
rate  on  the  New  Haven's  stock  seems  fully  foreshadowed." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissio  n's  recommendations  v.'ith 
regard  to  the  New  England  railroad  situation  will  be  forth- 
coming after  they  have  considered  the  briefs,  to  be  handed  in  by 
la^s^ers  acting  for  and  against  the  New  Haven  management. 
Meantime,  we  are  remind3d,  Mr.  ^Mellen  is  under  indictment 
for  violation  of  the  S'jerman  Law,  and  that  fact  maj''  have 
impelled  him  to  withhold  some  information,  lest  he  disclose  the 
fine  of  defense  to  be  taken  at  the  trial. 
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UK  I'ISl'AL  SVSTKM  of  tlio  Unitod  Stutos,  provoniinK 
■       (lepoHits    of    Fodttral.  funds,    ia    "revolutionized,"    tho 

-*-  W'ushington  Punt  (Ind.)  de<."lart«s,  by  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Tr«>aKury'8  new  order  that  on  and  after  June  1  all  government 
depositaries,  whether  active  or  inactive,  will  be  retjuired  to  pay 
interest  at  2  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  deposits  of  the  (Jovern- 
uient.  The  innovation  is  expected  to  bring  into  the  Treasury 
annually  $l,(XX),(XK)  clear  income.  Coincidently.  Secretary 
McAdoo  authorizes  the  transfer  of  $10,0(X),(XK)  of  Tr(>asury 
funds  to  national  bank  depositaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  second  "revolutionary"  feature  of  the  McAdoo 
order  is  that  in  future  the  Treasury  Department  will  require 
United  States  bonds  as  security  only  for  70  per  cent,  of  the 
Federal  deposits  carried  by  a  national  bank.  Approved  State, 
city,  and  county  bonds  will  bo  accepted  as  security  for  the 
remaining  30  per  cent,  of  the  deposit,  which  will  be  credited  at 
75  per  cent,  of  their  market  value.  Never  before,  "except  in 
periods  of  financial  stress,"  The  Post  continues,  has  the  Treasury 
"a<M'optod  security  other  than  government  bonds." 

That  the  new  Treasury  policj'  is  not  due  to  a  prospective  tight 
money  situation  is  the  statement  of  Secretary  McAdoo  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Commercial.  "It  is  a  clear  business  proposi- 
tion in  bringing  additional  interest  to  the  Government,"  while 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  accredits  Secretary  McAdoo  with  tho 
belief  of  some  years  standing,  "that  nothing  can  justify  the  with- 
holding from  public  use  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
which  have  been  held  by  tho  Treasury  Department."  Adding 
to  tho  volume  of  deposits  now  held  in  the  national  banks,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "makes  a  welcome 
increase  in  the  cash  means  of  certain  places." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  hkewise  understands  that 
the  increase  of  national  bank  deposits  will  ease  a  stringency,  "if 


there  bo  one,"  and  it  believes  that  the  Secretary  "acted  with 
discrcition"  in  his  now  order,  "even  tho  his  reasons  are  not 
stated."  The  lndianai)olis  News  (Ind.)  agrees  that  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  will  be  considerably  increased,  and 
riddles  the  protests  made  by  some  bankers  against  paying  interest 
on  a(rtive  funds,  with  which  tlie  banks  perform  for  the  Govern- 
ment many  services  without  charge,  such  as  tho  cashing  of 
pension  chocks: 

"The  only  possible  question  is  whether  they  pay  enough  in 
service,  under  the  present  arrangement.  That  question  is 
answered  in  the  negative.  Of  course  no  bank  needs  to  acccfjt 
government  money  if  it  feels  that  this  new  charge  is  unfair.  The 
w  hole  thing  is  voluntary.  We  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury'  is  right.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matt(T  of  the  rate  of 
interest  as  of  enforcing  a  sound  principle — namely,  that  tho 
Government  should  bo  directly  paid  for  use,  by  the  banks,  of  its 
money." 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  notes  that  it  remains  to  be 
soon  whether  the  banks  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  2  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  monthly  balances  of  deposits  for  which  they  have 
to  give  special  security.     It  adds: 

"However,  Mr.  McAdoo  seems  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  on  that  point.     . 

"In  default  of  the  currency  and  banking-reform  legislation 
which  we  seem  unlikely  to  get  from  this  session  of  Congress, 
Secretary  McAdoo  is  to  be  commended  for  doing  what  he  can 
to  help  bridge  over  the  well-known  and  annually  recurring 
currency  and  credit  difficulties  of  the  crop-moving  season." 

No  need  for  extra  money  is  visible  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  (Ind.)  at  this  time  "unless  the  new  tariff  puts  too  many 
people  out  of  business."  As  to  the  soundness  of  Secretary 
McAdoo's  business  ideas,  it  says  of  his  order  "that  it  is  good 
business  for  tho  Government,  altho  it  can  hardly  be  called  con- 
servative banking  to  pay  interest  on  daily  balances  of  checking 
accounts  unless  such  balances  are  large  and  very  constant." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  ex-precedents? — Columbia  Stale. 

California  favors  the  sco-America-flrst  movement,  but  not  for  the  Jap- 
anese.— Columbia  State. 

Of  the  two  it  might  be  cheaper  to  go  to  war  with  California  than  with 
Japan. — Hartford  Times. 

So  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  California,  insists  upon  being  rough  with  our 
young  Administration. — Sew  York  Herald. 

Possibly  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to  create  another  Cabinet  office 
— Secretary  of  California  Affairs. — Cleveland  Leader. 

While  w-e  are  about  it.  why  shouldn't  New  York  pass  a  law  forbidding 
native  Americans  owning  property  in  New  York  City? — Providence  Journal. 

These  pageants  are  so  gorgeous,  so  romantic,  and  so  altogether  cap- 
tivating that  we  trust  Suffrage  will  be  deferred  indefinitely. — New  York 
Tribune. 

The  pet  pig  of  the  New  York  police  force  has  been  disposed  of.  Nothing 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  department  that  can  squeal. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Free  advertising  of  the  Friediuann  cure  continues  in  the  medical  jour- 
nals, but  much  of  it  reads  like  that  employed  at  railroad  crossings. — 
Boston  Herald. 

Perh.\ps  that  three  billion  dollars  wliich  the  corporations  of  the  country 
'earned"  last  year  had  something  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living. — 
Indianapolis  N'ews. 

New  Jersey  bosses  refuse  to  believe  that  a  President  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  his  national  responsibilities  in  order  to  consider  local  questions. 
—  Washington  Star. 

Should  Dr.  Friedraann  decide  to  abandon  the  practise  of  medicine,  he 
might  find  something  to  interest  him  in  Wall  Street,  even  tho  times  are 
dull  there. — -Boston  Traveler. 

President  Wilson  thinks  that  a  good  many  of  the  trusts  will  collapse 
of  themselves  if  only  given  time,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  Supreme  Court's 
policy  to  give  'em  time. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Ex-President  Taft  is  evidently  making  good  at  Yale.  Starting  in 
as  a  mere  professor,  he  has  already  worked  up  to  the  position  of  coach 
for  the  Yale  freshman  debating  team,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  New 
Haven.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  for  him  to  dream  of  coaching  the  foot- 
ball or  baseball  team;  but  there  is  no  telling  what  he  may  rise  to,  if  he 
keeps  on  at  the  present  rate. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


And  they  call  it  the  "Pacific"  Coast! — Wall  Street  Journal. 

After  burying  the  hatchet,  Mr.  Bryan  quietly  interred  the  corkscrew. 
— Columbia  Stale. 

As  a  peacemaker  Mr.  Bryan  did  not  carry  a  sufficiently  thick  and  heavy 
olive  branch. — Chicago  News. 

Why  does  not  John  Bull  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  deporting  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  to  Germany? — Chicago  News. 

The  English  peace  delegates  here  must  find  it  a  great  relief  to  get  away 
from  the  London  battlefields. — New  York  Press. 

Civil  Service  is  now  regarded  by  a  number  of  Democrats  as  a  good 
principle  prematurely  put  into  operation. —  Washington  Star. 

A  MisT.iKE  in  the  Post-office  Department  almost  landed  a  Democrat  in 
office,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  discovered  in  time. — Columbia  Stale. 

Hope  IMr.  Morgan's  confirmed  faith  in  a  Higher  Being  will  provoke 
an  immediate  following  of  his  example  in  high  financial  circles. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

The  California  Legislature  seemed  to  be  specially  interested  in  learning 
just  what  it  was  Mr.  Bryan  wanted,  so  it  could  do  something  else. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Before  California  seriously  attempted  to  embarrass  the  President  she 
might  send  for  the  records  from  New  Jersey  covering  the  past  two  years. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mexico  was  among  those  present  at  the  St.  Louis  International  Peace 
Congress.  On  this  subject  Mexico  belongs  to  the  futurist  school  of  thought. 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Before  setting  its  signature  to  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Five  Powers, 
the  Chinese  Government  called  upon  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world 
to  pray  in  its  behalf. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Dh.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  address  on  the  opportunity  of  the 
RepubUcan  party  should  be  bound  in  velliun  as  a  companion  work  to  Mr. 
Taft's  address  on  our  moral  victory  at  the  polls  last  November.— P/it7a- 
delphia  Record. 

The  great  task  of  nation-building  in  which  the  Republican  party  has 
been  engaged  during  its  whole  long  and  fine  career  is  being  undone.  Citi- 
zens in  South  Dakota,  in  Kansas,  and  in  Arizona  are  proposing  of  their 
own  accord  to  elect  postmasters  and  Federal  judges. — From  Dr.  Butler's 
address  as  printed  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  "REAL  CAUSE"  OF  THE   BALKAN   WAR 


NOT  A  SINGLE  PAPER  of  importaiuio  in  Christon- 
(lom  has  taken  tho  part  of  the  "under  dog,"  the  Turk, 
in  the  Balkan  War.  Not  that  they  have  all  favored 
the  Allies,  for  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  regard  the  rise  of 
the  Balkan  League  as  a  danger;  but  to  favor  the  Turk  was  too 
much  like  favoring  the  massacres  that  have  been  drenching  the 
soil  of  Macedonia  for  many  years.  The  Moslem  has  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  mere  butcher,  and  everybody  seems  agreed 
that  he  should  be  driven  out  of  Europe.  His  "atrocities" 
provoked  the  war,  so  out  with  him!  But  a  very  different  pic- 
ture is  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  E. 
N.  Bennet,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (London) — probably  too 
late  to  do  the  Turk  any  good. 
Mr.  Bennet  is  one  of  those  Ox- 
ford honor  men  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  journalism. 
He  has  traveled  over  the  ground 
in  the  Balkans  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  most  persons  of 
authority  in  the  war.  He  de- 
clares positively  that  the  Bul- 
garians, in  their  greedy  ambition 
for  more  territory,  provoked  the 
struggle  by  the  most  cruel  and 
nefarious  means.  They  em- 
ployed hundreds  of  Komitadjis 
—  agents  provocateurs  —  to  set  ' 
Moslem  and  Christian  by  the 
ears  and  rouse  the  spirit  of 
bloody  retaliation.  The  "hyp- 
ocrisy" of  Czar  Ferdinand  was 
the  first  incentive  to  the  war. 
This  writer  says: 


Balkan  Allies- 


"When  King  Ferdinand  in  his 
famous  Declaration  of  the  17th 
of  October  described  the  coming 
campaign  as  '  a  war  of  the  Cross 
against  the  Crescent'  it  was 
realized    that    the   gates    w-ere 

being  opened  to  the  worst  features  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
pitiless  savagery.  Such  anticipations  have  been  amply  ful- 
filled. It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  mod- 
ern history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  atrocities  inflicted  by 
the  allied  invaders  upon  the  helpless  Moslem  inhabitants  of 
Macedonia.  A  strange  silence  has  been  observed  with  regard 
to  these  happenings  by  the  English  press.  In  the  absence  of 
sanguinary  battles,  the  public  has  lost  all  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  our  politicians  are  Gallios  who  care  for  none  of  these 
things  so  long  as  the  victims  are  only  Moslem  Arabs  in  the  Tripoli 
oasis  or  Moslem  Turks  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Macedonia. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  evidence  within  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  but  after  a  careful  sifting  of  the  records  and  the 
ehmination  of  everything  except  the  testimony  of  reliable  eye- 
witnesses, so  terrible  an  indictment  remains  against  the  inva- 
ders that  Dr.  Daneff  was  well  advised  in  requesting  the  non- 
publication  of  certain  evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
prejudice  the  cause  of  thfe  Allies  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public." 

How  the  Bulgarian  agents  incensed  the  Turks  is  described  in 
a  passage  which  this  writer  quotes  from  ISIr.  Andrew  Melrose's 
"The  Balkan  War  Drama."  In  this  extract  the  work  of  the 
Komitadjis  is  thus  described: 

"The  policy  carried  on  by  this  body  was  one  of  the  most 


dial>olical  that  had  yet  l)e(!n  invented  throughout  the  blood- 
stained history  of  the  Balkan  problem.  A  group  of  enthusiasts 
had  noticed  how  easily  sympathy  was  aroused  once  'massacres' 
were  mentioned,  and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  encourage 
massacre.  .  .  .  The  most  efifeetive  way  of  doing  this  was  to 
put  bombs  in  the  midst  of  a  Mohammedan  crowd  in  some  re- 
mote villagt* — on  a  nuirket  day  for  i)r('ference.  The  bomb 
would  exiilode  and  kill  three  or  four  persons;  it  was  whispered 
that  this  was  the  work  of  Bulgarians,  and  the  incensed  crowd 
would  see  red  and  massacre  every  Bulgarian  on  whom  it  could 
lay  hands.  It  was  then  easy  enough  to  say  that  tlie  bomb  was 
the  work  of  the  Young  Turks,  while  there  could  be  no  dispute 

as  to  who  had  committed  the 
subsequent  massacres." 

Mr.  Bennet  quotes  from  "a 
representative  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople" the  following  summary 
of  slaughter  among  non-com- 
batants: 

"The  Bulgarian  and  Servian 
massacres  in  the  Balkans  still 
continue — the  number  of  Turks 
massacred  amounts  to  some 
240,000  persons.  1  do  not  ex- 
aggerate in  so  computing  it.  If 
onlj'  Europe  would  but  once  in- 
l(!rfere — that  Euro])e  which  has 
gladly  intervened  when  a  Bul- 
garian shepherd  or  a  Servian 
sheep-stealer  has  been  killed  l)y 
a  Turk!" 

But  the  Bulgarian  and  Serv- 
ian agents,  while  they  brought 
about  the  massacre  of  Bulgari- 
ans by  Turks,  also  provoked  tho 
massacre  of  Turks  by  Bulgari- 
ans. "So  sincere  an  admirer  of 
the  Bulgarians  as  the  famous 
war  correspondent.  Lieutenant 
Wagner,  admits  this  without 
hesitation."    The  most  infamous 

of  these  dark  and  tragic  incidents  took  place  at  Kotchana,  and 

Mr.  Green  teUs  us: 

"It  is  notorious  that  the  Kotchana  massacre  which  stirred 
the  Bulgarians  to  frenzy  was  brought  about  by  the  same  in- 
famous use  of  Bulgarian  bombs.  The  Komitadji  bands  stopt 
at  nothing  in  their  determination  to  keep  the  Macedonian  agita- 
tion open.  At  Salonika  bombs  were  even  exploded  on  the 
French  ship  Guadeloupe  and  in  the  Ottoman  Bank;  this  was 
followed  by  the  cutting  of  the  gas  and  water  mains.  '  Despair- 
ing cries,'  writes  an  eye-witness,  'of  "Aman!  Aman!"  ("Mercy! 
Mercy!")  were  heard  in  the  streets.'  Then  began  outbreaks  of 
fire,  and  soon  the  sky  was  all  a  'glowing  red.'  The  dynamite 
used  by  the  bands  came  largely  from  Russia,  packed  in  sardine- 
boxes,  and  the  Servian,  Bulgarian,  and  Greek  monasteries,  sub- 
sidized by  their  respective  Governments,  provided  the  Komit- 
adjis with  a  safe  retreat  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Ottoman 
authorities. 

"Amid  all  the  evidence,  varied,  cumulative,  and  irresistible, 
for  the  evil  and  persistent  work  of  those  agents  provocateurs,  the 
Komitadji  bands,  the  Turks  have  been  continuallj-  denounced 
for  their  failure  to  establish  settled  government  in  Macedonia. 
The  bands  were  not  only  subsidized  from  Sofia,  Athens,  and 
Belgrade,  but  actually  organized  by  well-known  officers  and 
professors  like  Panitza,  Nikolaieff,  and  Matoff.     For  the  cruel 


THE  AUUIEN'CE  OBJECTS. 

"  If  this  is  w  bat  you  call  a  concert,  cut  it  out! " 
— Simplicissimus  (Munich) . 
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'  history  of  Maouiloniu,  lor  tlif  blood  uml  tt»arH  of  iimoc«iit  pcas- 
ttiits.  Turkish  and  Christian,  heavy  may  ho  tho  past  reBponsi- 
hility  of  inctlicifnt  riiltir-^,  hut  hruvirr  still  tliat  of  thu  Kurop<un 
Powers  who  t'ailid  frKrii  stl {"-.«!«•« -k inn  jfrf»<d  to  iisi>  tluir  slrcnKth 
to  good  purpost*,  and  hita\  it<st  that  of  thu  authors  of  thu  iufuinous 
policy  whii'h  wim  frauit'd  in  orth-r  to  destroy  tlu'  |)ossihilily  of 
rt'forui. 

"  'Kor  years,'  writes  Lieutenant  Warner —who,  whatever  his 
eeeentrieities  as  a  war  eorrespondi'iit,  possesses  an  intirnuto 
knowletlge  of  and  admiration  for  thu  liulfjarian  people — 'the? 
Komitadjis  have,  with  rifle,  knife,  revolver,  and  homl),  waged 
a  t«'rril)le  jjuerrilla  war  in  Maeedonia  against  everything  that  is 
not  Ridgarian.  Mercy  there  is  none,  not  even  to  old  men  and 
women  and  children.'  " 

If  the  Turks  have  lost  so  much  and  their  disasters  have  cul- 
minated in  the  disasters  of  Adrianople  and  Scutari,  they  still 
maintain  an  attitude  of  heroic  optimism,  declares  Mr.  Bennet, 
adding: 

I' The  average  Turk  confronts  the  situation  with  the  charac- 
teristic fortitude  and  dignity  of  his  race.     His  forefathers  came 


THE  GUN  FOUNDHIES  ARE  BUSY 


-Ulk  (Berlin). 


from  Asia,  and  thither  he  returns.  For  years  past  many  of  the 
better-class  Ottomans,  mindful  of  their  coming  doom  in  Europe, 
have  sent  their  dead  across  the  Sea  of  Marmora  for  sepulture 
among  the  ej-presses  of  [Asiatic]  Scutari  and  Haidar  Pasha. 
Macedonia  and  Albania  and  nearly  all  Rumelia  have  gone  for- 
ever, but  no  cry  of  revanche  will  ever  turn  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
ing generation  toward  the  surrendered  provinces.  The  blood 
and  treasure  of  Anatolia  have  been  poured  into  Maeedonia  to 
little  j)urpose  and  small  profit,  and  few  Turks  waste  useless 
regrets  upon  the  loss  of  Albania,  Tripoli,  or  Crete.  The  eyes  of 
the  Turkish  people  turn  bravely  from  the  survey  of  their  un- 
speakable calamities  to  the  hope  of  some  better  future  in  Anatolia. 
Asia  Minor  is  full  of  latent  wealth;  Mehmet  AH  once  remarked 
that  he  would  exchange  the  whole  of  Egypt  for  the  rich  plateau 
of  Adana.  Minerals  and  oil  await  development,  and  the  rail- 
way system  is  in  its  infancy." 

The  only  question  Turkey  is  at  present  asking  is,  Will  the 
Powers  aid  us  in  recuperating  our  losses  and  leave  us  in  peace 
until  we  have  made  a  home  in  the  space  still  left  us?  On  their 
answer  depend  the  safety  and  life  of  Western  Eiu-ope.  As 
Mr.  Bennet  puts  it: 

"The  all-important  question  which  the  Turks  now  ask  them- 
selves is,  Will  Europe  grant  us  breathing  space  to  show  what  wo 


ran  do  in  the  territory  which  still  remains  to  us?  Ominous 
signs  are  not  wanting  in  the  Russian  and  French  press  that 
fresli  i)retexts  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  are  being 
sought  from  alleged  "unrest'  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  ...  If  the 
Osmanlis  are  brought  to  realize  that  they  aro  marked  out  for 
destru(;tion,  whattner  they  do  and  wherever  they  dwell,  and  j'ield 
themselves  up  to  desjjair  — m««  aalus  vIcUh  rtullum  sperare  salulem 
• — England  and  France  may  find  tlu-msclves  one  day  in  the  midst 
of  a  veritable  conflagration  among  their  African  and  Asiatic 
subjects." 

SEEDS  OF  MORE  BALKAN   TROUBLES 

THE  END  of  one  war  may  contain  the  seeds  of  more 
quarrels,  and  as  Turkey  sees  the  dawn  of  peace  the 
Ikdain  (Constantinople)  wonders  what  conflicts  the  new 
day  will  bring.  "Is  our  cup  of  wormwood  quite  full?"  it  asks 
pathetically.  "Ah!  So  let  us  hope!"  it  exclaims,  but  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  coming  peace  for  Turkey  will  not  mean  peace 
for  the  AUies.  "As  for  them,"  it  remarks,  "stained  with  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  innocents  wickedly  butchered,  undoubtedly 
dissensions  and  quarrels  will  soon  break  out,  which  may  plunge 
Europe  into  war."     To  particularize: 

"With  the  removal  of  Turkish  rule  from  Macedonia,  because 
of  that  removal,  in  fact,  it  becomes  the  arena  of  strife.  How 
is  Macedonia  to  be  divided?  Who  is  to  have  Salonika — the 
(i reeks  or  the  Bulgarians?  Why,  the  Greeks,  they  say.  They 
look  and  occupied  the  city  with  their  army  and  with  the  help 
of  their  navy. 

"The  Bulgarians  reply  that  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  the  city  and  port  of  Salonika  are  a  necessity  for  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Bulgaria  more  than  for  those  of  Greece.  This 
seems  reasonable,  unless  Salonika  can  be  made  a  free  city  under 
Euroi^ean  control,  especially  as  Bulgaria  has  been  obliged  to 
gi\  ('  up  Silistria  to  Rumania.  Can  the  city  be  divided  between 
the  two  claimants?  If  not,  the  Allies  of  to-day  may  be  the 
foes  of  to-morow. 

"A  similar  bone  of  contention  is  found  at  Monastir,  which  is 
claimed  by  Bulgarians,  altho  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians, 
V,  ho  confessedly  helped  the  Bulgarians  to  take  Adrianople. 

"That  pcrynanent  peace  is  in  sight  it  would  be  idle  to  claim. 
True,  the  great  Powers  intervene  as  peacemakers,  but  each 
party  in  interest  has  his  own  thought  and  wish  in  his  eye;  ever3'^ 
one  pulls  the  yorgan  (bedquilt)  over  to  his  own  side.  The 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  prefer  to  give  Salonika  to  Bui 
g.iria..  This  would  be  more  favorable  to  Austria,  but  Russia 
and  Franco  prefer  to  leave  that  city  to  Greece.  Well,  we  read- 
il\^  leave  this  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  conference  of  ambas- 
sadors in  London. 

"Then  wo  come  to  the  question  of  the  ^Egean  Islands  and 
Albania.  The  quarrel  over  Scutari  and  North  Albania  is  still 
hot,  of  South  Albania  Russia  and  F^rance  wish  a  good  slice  given 
to  Greece.  Italy  and  the  other  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
wish  all  to  be  included  in  the  new  Albania. 

"As  to  the  islands,  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  limit  the  ambi- 
tion of  Greece,  leaning,  as  she  does,  upon  the  support  of  Russia 
and  France. 

"The  resolution  of  all  these  difficult  problems  waits  upon  the 
action  of  the  conference  of  ambassadors  in  London,  where  the 
stand  taken  by  England  will  be  decisive.  Her  interests  in  the 
IMediterranean  will  place  her  on  the  side  of  the  Triple  Alhance, 
and  forbid  the  giving  over  of  those  islands  en  bloc  to  Greece. 

"In  the  whole  business,  the  vital  thing  for  us  is,  not  what 
disposition  others  will  make  of  the  possessions  of  which  we  have 
been  dispoiled,  but  can  we  administer  fitly  what  we  remain 
possest  of?  Shall  we  have  a  statesmanship,  a  government, 
which  can  bind  up  our  wounds  and  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
changed  national  life?  A  great  calamity  has  befallen  us,  but 
Germany's  Foreign  Minister  has  said  in  a  speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  'The  Ottoman  state  has  emerged  injured  from  the 
war,  but  has  preserved  her  honor  and  good  name.  If  she  now 
exerts  herself  to  develop  her  valuable  resources  in  Asia,  she 
^\ill  soon  repair  her  losses.  For  facilitating  her  discharge  of 
that  duty  we  will  not  refuse  her  any  aid  in  our  power  to  give.' 
In  this  England  is  in  accord  with  Germany.  It  remains  for  us 
to  cast  aside  all  personal  ambition,  and  work  with  all  our 
might,  individually  and  collectively,  government  and  people, 
to  restore,  reform,  establish  our  nation  in  prosperity." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MEXICO'S    DEMAND   FOR   RECOGNITION 

WHEN  BENEDICT  ARNOLD  appeared  in  London 
after  the  execution  of  Andre  he  was  received  with 
effusive  favor  by  the  royal  family  and  the  Ministers 
of  State.  But  society  universally  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  he  eventually  disappeared  from  the  public  gaze.  Sentiment 
was  against  him,  and  sentiment  is  stronger  than  diplomatic 
decrees.  There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  attitude 
of  our  press  toward  Huerta.  They  seem  to  feel  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  hesitate  to  grasp  his  hand.  But  the  Mexican  papers 
maintain  that  Huerta  has  been  constitutionally  appointed  by 
Congress  and  the  coup  d'etat  which  cleared  the  way  for  his  ele- 
vation is  a  domestic  affair  with  which  no  foreign  Government  has 
anything  to  do.  Thus  the  Universal  (City  of  Mexico)  remarks 
with  refreshing  coolness  of  the  "removal"  of  President  Madero : 

"Nations  possess  a  sovereign  freedom  to  change  their  rulers, 
without  any  other  Government  having  the  right  to  interfere, 
and  Mexico  exercised  an  absolute  right  in  removing  Sefior  Don 
Francisco  I.  Madero  and  choosing  in  his  stead  General  Victorian© 
Huerta  as  ad-inlerim  president." 

Great  Britain  has  recognized  the  Government  of  Huerta,  well 
understanding  the  position  we  take,  says  the  Indepcndienle  (City 
of  Mexico),  for  how  General  Huerta  climbed  to  that  good  or 
bad  eminence  is  no  business  of  any  one  but  the  Mexicans 
who  accept  him.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  journal: 

"The  refusal  or  simple  failure  to  recognize  explicitly  the  new 
Government  wliicli  guides  the  destinies  of  Mexico  has  no  satis- 
factory explanation  in  the  light  of  the  precepts  and  practises  of 
international  law.  The  Government  is  no  power  de  facto,  no 
power  that  has  thrust  itself  in,  in  defiance  of  the  nation's  laws. 
Seeing  that  legal  formulas  have  been  followed  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  powers  of  government,  even  viewing  matters  with  the 
strictness  of  a  meticulous  constitutionalist,  and  setting  aside 
considerations  of  pubUc  welfare;  seeing  that  power  passed  from 
Lascurain  to  Huerta,  without  the  omission  of  a  single  requisite, 
and  with  the  full  sanction  of  Congress,  the  present  Government 
can  not  be  regarded  as  unconstitutional  by  friendly  Powers. 

"As  to  the  events  which  preceded  and  gave  rise  to  this  change, 
foreign  chancelleries  are  not  entitled  to  base  thereon  an  adverse 
decision.  The  question  is  one  of  internal  Mexican  politics;  it 
is  our  business  exclusively;  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  affect  the 
eordiahty  of  the  friendly  bonds  uniting  this  country  with  other 
Powers  nor  be  a  cause  of  estrangement  or  coolness  of  relations. 


ALBANIA'S  FRIEXUS. 

'  What  a  sweet  little  lamb!  " 


-J7/it  (Berlin). 


for  each  nation  solves  its  internal  questions  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  its  politics  and  the  expre.ss  and  preexisting  text  of 
its  laws." 

But  the  United  States  has  really  recognizea  us,  exclaims  the 
Universal,  quoted  above.  It  is  merely  that  President  Wilson 
is  coy;  he  is  like  the  maiden  who  will  not  say  no,  but  really  by  a 
glance  has  answered  her  suitor's  overtures  with  an  unuttered 
assent: 


"We  feel  authorized  to  say  that  the  absence  of  an  explicit 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  recognition 
of  our  Government  and  the  acceptance  of  Ambassador  Raliasa, 
would  not  be  of  great  importance  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  our 
relations  with  that  country.  Nay  more,  w«!  think  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  is  not  adverse  to  us  and  that  we  have  no 
reason  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  coolness,  still  less  of  hostility  on 


:^S^" 


•  ! 


"FATHER  TO  TUE  THOUGHT." 

EuROPA  (complacently) — "Well,  so  the  war  i.s  practically  over?" 
Turkey  (still  more  complacently,  having  read  reports  of  dissen- 
sions  among  the  AUies) — "  My  felicitations,  madam.     Every- 
thing seems  to  point  to  the  outbreak  of  a  sanguinary  peace." 

— Punch  (London) . 

the  part  of  the  White  House  toward  us.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  American  Ambassador  remains  at  his  post  in  this  capital 
and  that  he  has  attended  the  official  ceremonies,  .  .  .  for 
it  to  be  considered  that,  de  facto,  there  has  been  the  recognition, 
which  so  absorbs  public  opinion,  and  that  that  recognition  will 
be  reinforced,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  by  a  more  or  less 
explicit  declaration,  when  the  occasion  arises. 

"To  act  otherwise  would  be  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  suspicious- 
ness of  international  law." 

The  Imparcial  (City  of  Mexico)  enlarges  on  this  point  and 
asks  if  there  is  no  significance  in  the  continued  presence  at 
Mexico  City  of  Ambassador  Wilson,  who,  "on  February  21,  just 
after  the  tragic  happenings  of  that  month,"  presented  Am(>r- 
iea's  "sincere  congi'atulations "  to  the  man  who,  as  the  Am- 
bassador stated,  "had  assumed  the  high  post  of  ad-intcriin 
President  of  the  Republic."  This  paper  states  the  case  with  an 
implication  that  President  Wilson  is  shilly-sliallying,  for  we  read: 

"The  public,  with  growing  surprize,  asks  itself:  Why  does 
not  the  American  Government  recognize  the  Government  of 
Mexico?  What  reasons  can  the  White  House  allege  for  a 
postponement? 

"In  reality,  the  suspension  of  international  relations — for  this 
is  what  non-recognition  amounts  to — is  only  conceivable,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases  growing  out  of  conflicts  between  nations, 
when  there  has  been  an  interruption  of  the  constitutional  order 
as,  for  example,  when  a  republic  succeeded  the  monarchy  in 
Portugal.  But  the  suspension  of  recognition  is  not  in  order 
when  the  change  in  government  personnel  takes  place  in  accor- 
dance with  the  country's  institutions. 

"We  think,  then,  that  recognition  asserts  itself  as  a  necessity, 
the  more  so  in  that,  otherwise,  the  presence  of  an  ambassador 
near  an  unrecognized  Government  is  inexplicable.     The  pubhc, 
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with  itM  nuturul  goo«l  S(<iist<,  hua  rijfhtly  intj^rprotetl  the  situ- 
atiDii.  (Miyiiiji:  If  tlu*  Uiiilrd  StuU<K  ( Jovcrimiuiit  do«is  not  n«- 
u|;uizu  tht'  Mt*xicttu  Guvfrumuut,  whut  dotis  ittj  rupresi'iUutivti 
r»»preatinf.'  Wheiifo  comes  that  tMnhassy,  and  who  iti  that  aiii- 
l>assudi>r  who  uUowh  hiinst<lf  to  he  so  stylud,  not  only  in  privato, 
but  oni.-iaily:' 

"But  there  is  goiiu^tUiiig  more,  as  we  said  ahove.  The  Amer- 
ican Anihiissudor  has  doiu«  acts  which  there  itj  rtfasoti  to  rcffurd 
as  equivalent  to  a  lull  Vcc4)trnition,  tho  more  recently  Mr.  lleury 
l^ue  Wilson  has  sought  to  get  out  of  tho  matter." 


CHINA   AND  THE  PAWNBROKERS 

ATRIP  to  the  pawnshop  always  has  an  air  of  melancholy 
about  it  at  best,  whether  the  borrower  is  a  destitute 
widow  or  the  oldest  nation  on  the  globe,  comprizing  a 
quarter  A)f  the  hunuin  race.  The  applicant  is  glad  to  have  the 
cash,  of  course,  but  the  regret  at  seeing  the  family  garments  go 
over  the  counter  is  apt  to  turn  into  a  deep  resentment  at  the 
num  Avho  exchanges  his  good 
money  for  the  second-hand  ap- 
parel. So  China,  as  reported  in 
the  papers,  presents  this  world- 
old  air  of  asking  money  and  yet 
hating  those  who  offer  it  because 
they  demand  as  security  the  na- 
tional resources.  A  note  of  joy 
is  heard  in  the  Chinese  press  as 
America  withdraws  from  tho 
sextuple  loan,  very  much  as  if 
the  children  raised  a  feeble  cheer 
when  a  pawnbroker  slammed 
the  door  in  their  mother's  face 
when  she  was  trying  to  hock 
the  sewing-machine.  The  other 
Powers  seem  to  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  taking  ani'thin^^ 
China  has  to  offer,  so  that  in  the 
end  the  resources  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  may  be  pledged  just  the 
same,  and  some  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  Uncle  Sam 
had  stayed  in  the  deal,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  other  brokers,  but 
the  general  feeling  appears  to  be  that  he  has  done  the  manly 
thing,  let  others  do  what  they  will.  A  hopeful  view  of  the 
situation  appears  in  The  Chinese  Republican  (Shanghai): 

"P*resident  Wilson's  action  can  not  fail  to  help  the  Republic 
out  of  its  fiscal  difficulties.  It  has  got  along  very  well  hitherto 
without  the  sextuple  loan  and  can  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely 
if  necessary.  The  complete  disappearance  from  the  scene  of 
the  sextuple  crowd  is  what  is  earnestly  desired.  It  has  wrought 
sad  havoc  with  the  country,  handicapping  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  reformers  in  every  direction,  w^hile  hampering  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  preventing  efforts  to  develop  the  mineral  as 
well  as  many  other  latent  resources  of  well-nigh  incalculable 
importance  to  China  and  to  the  world.  President  Wilson's 
action  has  therefore  come,  not  as  another  millstone  round  our 
necks,  but  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  to  hungering  souls.  It  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  freedom  from  molestation,  freedom 
from  spoliation,  freedom  from  an  intolerable  foreign  yoke,  and 
freedom  from  interference  in  the  stupendous  task  of  working  out 
our  own  salvation  in  our  own  way." 

The  National  Review  (Shanghai)  wishes  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  England  to  follow  the  example  of  Washington  and  thus 
escape  easting  a  blot  upon  her  own  escutcheon,  and  we  read: 

"The  policy  which  has  implicated  Great  Britain  in  this  en- 
tanglement is  greatly  deplored  by  the  vast  majority  of  English- 
speaking  people.  It  is  a  policy  nominally  connected  with  China 
alone,  but  is  really  more  broad-based.  It  is,  indeed,  a  policy 
of  world-wide  attack  on  principles  which  in  the  past  have  done 


BO  much  to  place  Great  Britain  on  the  pedestal  she  has  so  long 
occupied.  Unfortunately  it  is  al.so  a  policj'  which  has  already 
succeeded  in  causing  not  only  a  lain«'ntable  fall  from  the  high 
estate  which  once  she  could  boast,  but  has  also  brought  about  a 
further  doul)Ie  evil,  a  grave  hjss  of  jjolilical  prestige,  arul  a  sad 
narrowing  of  j>ossible  material  j)n)fils.  Our  coluuuis  have  more 
than  once  shown  how  British  interests  have  gone  by  the  board 
in  this  way.  We  have  further  provided  information  more  than 
ordinarily  reliable  and  suppcjrled  it  by  ai-gument  and  contention 
ba.sed  on  justice  and  fair  play.  Much  that  we  have  advanced 
has  received  the  Hatlering  confirmation  of  accomplished  fact." 

But  The  Overland  Mail  (Shanghai)  is  certain  that  th<!  word  of 
the  United  States  can  not  stop  the  current  of  financial  events 
in  China.  There  appears  to  be  a  veiled  sneer  in  the  reference 
to  President  Wilson,  as  if  the  writer  rubbed  his  hands  and  re- 
marked with  a  smile,  "Well,  you  see,  business  is  business." 
The  sentiment  underlying  what  one  of  these  papers  calls  "Mr. 
Wilson's  masterly-  statesmanship  "  seems  not  to  be  appreciated 
in  the  following  words  from  The  Mail,  which  scouts  the  idea  of 

England's  following  the  example 
of  the  United  States: 

"The  somewhat  altruistic  step 
recently  taken  by  the  United 
States'  new  Administration  re- 
garding loans  to  China  is  appar- 
(>ntly  not  going  to  find  imitators 
among  other  nations,  and  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  unless  China 
herself  puts  impediments  in  the 
way  the  huge  international  loan 
will  continue  to  be  at  her  dis- 
posal. Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  his 
latest  statement  on  the  question, 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
Cireat  Britain's  policy  has  in 
nowise  been  altered  to  meet 
changed  conditions,  and  the  pol- 
icy laid  down  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiations  has  to 
be  rigidly  adhered  to." 

Talking  of  the  sextuple  group 
from  which  President  Wilson 
withdrew,  The  Celestial  Empire 
(Shanghai),  while  approving  of 
Oliver's  escape  from  the  den  of 
Fagin,  remarks: 


THE  SCARECROW. 

— National  Review  (STlanghai). 


"  The  moral  backbone  of  the  group  has  had  a  nasty  jar.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  rankling  wound  left  in  the  minds  of  some  who 
keenly  feel  the  hint  that  their  aims  and  objects  are  such  that 
honest  nations  are  better  free  from  them.  How  much  this 
suggestion  has  hurt  is  evident  from  the  wealth  of  adverse  com- 
ment which  the  week  has  produced  on  American  action,  partly 
from  American  upholders  of  the  group,  partly  from  British 
sympathizers,  and  partly  from  the  Japanese  press.  All  these 
shake  doubting  heads  much  after  the  style  of  the  silent  character 
in  'The  Critic'  It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  they  do  not 
remain  silent,  otherwise  the  mirth  of  nations  might  have  been 
considerably  lessened  during  the  past  few  days.  Meanwhile 
Peking  reports  15  acceptable  loan  offers  on  hand  in  reply  to 
the  confident  statement  that  it  must  be  with  the  sextuple  group 
or  not  at  all  that  China  can  possibly  get  the  money  she  needs. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  alone  is  offering  $25,000,000  gold, 
'with  petroleum  deposits  in  China  as  security.'  The  financial 
question,  therefore,  would  settle  itself  in  a  week  if  the  super- 
added politics  were  disentangled  from  it.  What  remains  to  be 
seen  is  whether  the  liberal  Powers  will  take  heart  of  grace  from 
American  action  and  determine  that  this  shall  be  done." 

But  The  Republican  Advocate  (Shanghai)  regrets  our  with- 
drawal. The  presence  of  America  on  the  board  of  directors 
would  have  acted  as  a  safeguard  for  China's  rights  and  interests 
amid  the  necessary  scramble  of  the  other  contributors.  To 
quote  this,  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  patriotic  newspapers 
of  the  new  regime: 

"While  those  sympathetic  with  President  Wilson's  policy  see 
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in  this  measuro  the  liberation  of  China  from  the  financial  and 
political  clutches  of  the  Powers,  there  are  those  who  regar(l  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  as  a  distiiu-t  danger  to  China 
by  virtue  of  the  remo\'aI  of  the  reslraining  infhionce  which 
America  miffht  still  exercise  on  the  ambitions  of  unscrupulous 
Powers. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the  sextuple  proup  came 
into  existence  the  nature  of  the  loan  has  been  more  or  less  of 
a  political  character.  Tlie  fact  is  that  in  the  process  of  the 
negotiations  this  political  t(>ndency  has  become  more  and  more 
noticeable;  it  was  especially  emphasized  in  the  recent  dis- 
graceful scramble  for  supremacy  and  political  influence,  and 
in  the  no  less  condemnable  blunder  of  putting  'directors'  for 
'advisors,'  a  glaring  mistake  which  could  not  but  provoke 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  i)eoplo." 


SPANISH  FEARS  OF  ARMAGEDDON 

THE  TARANTULA  of  the  European  Avar-dance  has  at 
length  bitten  Spain.  We  learn  from  Spanish  papers 
that  the  struggle  betw^een  the  United  States  and  the 
land  of  Cervantes  awoke  the  latter  from  her  lethargy,  and  great 
improvements  have  followed  in  her  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  military  activities.  But  they  fool  that  one  such  bless- 
ing is  enough;  another  would  be  one  too  many.  Franco  is 
strengthening  her  army,  and  Germany  is  preparing  by  an  ex- 
travagant war  budget  for  the  possible  conflict  that  may  ensue, 
if  Greek  meet  Greek,  or,  rather,  if  Slav  meet  Teuton  in  a  death 
struggle.  What  part  shall  Spain  take  in  the  tug  of  war;  can 
she  be  safe  as  a  mere  "innocent  bystander"?  Does  not  tho 
Peninsula  run  the  risk  of  becoming  the  theater  of  conflict,  as 
in  the  days  of  Wellington,  asks  Spain  through  her  newspapers. 
We  can  not  compete  with  France  or  Germany,  these  papers 
say,  by  the  strength  of  our  ariny,  the  number  of  our  population, 
or  the  wealth  of  our  treasury;  how,  then,  shall  we  hold  our  own? 
The  Sptanish  publicists  feel  that  Spain  shares,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  predicament  of  Turkey.  The  Powers  have  all 
turned  their  backs  on  Turkey.  Spain  fears  the  same  fate,  and 
as  the  Moslem  would  turn  for  help  to  Russia,  so  one  of  the  lead- 


L.\TEST  PHOTO  OF  WILLIAM   II. 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


THE  SPECTRAL  AIRSHIP. 


-Ulk  (Berlin). 


Ing  papers  of  Madrid,  the  Epoca,  declares  that  Spain  must  look 
out  for  a  strong  and  reliable  alliance  as  a  ruined  spendthrift 
looks  out  for  a  rich  wife.     The  Epoca  mentions  one  after  an- 


other the  strong  helpers  on  which  Spain  is  to  rely.  It  fs  impos- 
sible that  in  the  Armageddon  which  the  wisest  of  European 
statesmen  with  equal  confidence  predict  Spain  can  remain 
neutral.  All  unite  in  the  ojjinion  that  she  was  so  quicddy  and 
easily  stript  of  her  colonies 
by  the  United  States  lie- 
cause  of  her  proud  isolation. 
She  was  quite  out  of  tho 
running  in  the;  international 
dispute  with  JVanco  and 
German}'  after  the  Agadir 
incident.  Soreness  on  this 
point  prompts  this  paper  to 
declare : 

"If  the  agreement  with 
France  concerning  Spanish 
rights  in  Morocco  last  long 
and  perhaps  pro\-e  disad- 
vantageous or  disastrous  to 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  by  no 
means  disinterested  support 
of  Great  Britain,  our  weak- 
ness through  our  isolation  is 
solely  to  blame." 

Asking  where  Spain  shall 
seek  a  buttress  the  Corres- 
pondencia  de  Espana  (Ma- 
drid) remarks  that  neither 
tho  Trii^le  Alliance  nor  the 
Triple  Entente  would  bo 
most  helpful  to  Spain  as  a 
coadjutor  in  time  of  need.  A  new  combination  must  be  formed, 
as  proposed  in  the  following  words: 

"If  Germany  can  yield  us  no  advantage  either  by  land,  sea, 
or  air  in  time  of  war;  if  German}'  can  give  us  nothing  in  time 
of  peace;  if  Germany  is  powerless  to  attack  us  either  by  land, 
sea,  or  air  unless  Germany  has  first  crusht  and  annihilated  her 
own  enemies;  if  an  alliance  with  her  on  our  part  would  involve 
us  in  a  peninsular  war  with  England  and  France;  if  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  with  Germany  were  contingent  on  her  tri- 
umph over  her  enemies,  it  necessarily  follows  that  such  an  alli- 
ance would  be  fatal  to  Spain." 

The  Correspondencia  states  that  certain  political  writers  have 
advocated  this  alliance,  but  while  some  such  combination  must 
be  entered  into,  it  thinks  Germany  and  Austria  too  remote 
to  be  of  help.     This  is  piquantly  stated  as  follows: 

"We  can  not  even  think  of  an  alliance  Avith  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Italy.  Destiny  has  geographically  separated  us 
from  these  countries,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  resist  des- 
tiny. To  make  Germany  our  ally  and  to  become  embroiled 
with  France  and  England  would  be  acting  like  a  man  who  dis- 
carded his  SAveetheart  in  Madrid  and  was  making  love  to  a 
girl  in  China  whom  he  could  never  visit  and  who  could  never 
visit  him.  An  alliance  with  Germany  would  be  nothing  more 
than  another  adventure  of  Don  Quixote,  trying  to  find  a  second 
Dulcinea,  but  doomed  to  meet  in  his  search  a  second  batch  of 
windmills,  cudgel-wielding  muleteers,  a  fresh  set  of  scars — very 
glorious,  no  doubt,  but  also  extremely  ridiculous." 

Spain  should  turn,  then,  to  England  and  France,  declares 
Deputy  Alvarez  in  a  speech  in  the  Cortes: 

"For  my  part,  I  would  advocate  an  alliance  of  Spain  with 
France  and  England.  Of  course  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  if 
we  could  remain  neutral,  but  we  have  really  no  choice  in  tho 
matter  as  to  whether  we  should  join  or  keep  aloof  from  European 
polities.  The  belligerents  might  occupj'  the  Balearic  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  with  the  object  of  forming  suitable  bases  for 
their  naval  operations.  Our  alliance  with  France  and  England 
would  also  have  an  indirect  influence  on  our  domestic  politics. 
In  this  connection  the  proposed  visit  of  King  Alfonso  to  Paris 
has  much  significance  in  drawing  closer  the  ties  that  bind  Spain 
and  France." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Science  akio  Imvientioin 


AMERICA'S  WASTE  OF  RADIUM 


POSSIMI.Y  therf  may  hv  as  miu-h  as  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  radium,  all  told,  in  the  world.  This  is  the  estimate  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  stated  in  a 
press  bulletin.  To  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  measure 
mineral  products  hy  the  ton,  this  does  not  sound  like  a  large 
quantity;  hut  its  value  is  little  less  than  three  million  dollars, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  despicable.  A  large  part  of  the  ore 
from  which  this  comes  is  believed  to  bo  from  the  United  States, 
but  all  of  it  is  worked  up  in  Europe.  In  fact,  until  recently  it 
was  not  certain  that  the  carnotite  ores  exported  from  Colorado 
were  used  for  this  purpos(>,  but  an  iiucstigation  made  in  Denver 
by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Kishil,  of  the  Bureau  of  ^^lines,  seems  to 
have  established  this  fad,  which  is  not  altogether  creditable  to 
American  industry'  and  ingenuitj'.     Says  the  bulletin: 

"Radium  institutes  have  been  established  in  Austria,  Franco, 
Germany,  and  Kngland,  a  Kuropean  science  and  industry  have 
been  developed  from  Am(>rican  radium  ores,  and  even  the  uranium 
present  with  the  radium  has  been  manufactured  into  marketable 
condition  only  in  foreign  countries  and  returned  in  finished  con- 
dilion  to  our  own.  American  hospitals  and  ph3'sicians  have 
been  forced  to  procure  from  abroad  such  radium  as  they  could 
afford  for  experimental  purposes,  and  investigations  in  oiir 
governmental  and  university  laboratories  of  the  wonderful 
properties  of  radium  and  their  possible  application  to  the 
eradication  of  disease  and  the  development  of  industry  have 
been  hampered  by  the  almost  i)rohibitive  prices  at  which  the 
finished  material  is  held. 

"While  the  Austrian  Government,  realizing  the  untold  possi- 
bilities of  the  radium  ores  of  St.  Joachimstaal,  has  purchased 
the  mines,  put  their  output  nnder  direct  goverimiental  super- 
vision, and  has  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  this  ore 
is  worked  up  in  cooperation  with  the  Vienna  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  experimental  purposes  in  a  carefully  administered 
radium  institute,  America  has  allowed  her  large  and  much 
greater  resources  to  be  exploited  on  a  basis  which  wastes  perhaps 
irretrievably  a  large  portion  of  the  material  mined,  and  has 
exported  carefully  selected  ores  at  a  price  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  its  radium  value  if  worked  up  at  home. 

"  Even  before  carnotite  was  exported,  pitchblende  of  the  highest 
grade  was  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  the  world's 
radium  output  was  supposed  to  be  coming  from  Austrian  ores. 
At  least  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  of  high-grade  pitchblende 
has  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  Within  the  last  two  years, 
however,  foreigners  have  realized  the  value  of  our  carnotite 
resources  and  most,  of  the  radium  that  has  been  exported  has 
gone  abroad  in  this  ore 

"Carnotite  is  a  yellow  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  potassium 
uranyl  vanadate,  but  containing  also  small  amounts  of  barium 
and  calcium  compounds.  .  .  .  While  carnotite  is  known  to 
occur  in  smaller  quantities  in  other  States,  the  more  important 
deposits  are  scattered  over  a  considerable  area  in  Colorado  and 
Utah." 

In  the  mining  of  these  carnotite  ores,  the  writer  tells  us, 
probably  five  tons  of  material  capable  of  concentration  are 
throAA?n  upon  the  dump  for  every  ton  that  finds  its  way  to  market. 
To  develop  methods  for  concentration  of  these  ores  and  save 
the  valuable  material  now  wasted  is  one  of  the  problems  before 
the  Bureau  of  Mines — with  fair  prospect  of  a  successful  con- 
clusion.    To  quote  further: 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  radium  that  has 
been  produced  up  to  the  present  time,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  the  ores  which  have  been  mined  in  this  country  and  abroad  and 
sold  for  radium  production  have  been  actually  worked  up  into 
this  material  there  is  now  in  existence  something  like  40  grams 
(IM  ounces)  of  radium.  The  price  of  radium  salts  varies  some- 
what. In  large  quantities  it  has  been  $60,000  per  gram  for  both 
radium  chloride  and  radium  bromide,  altho  the  latter  contains 


less  metallic  radium  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  the  former. 
It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  purchase  radium  chloride  than  radium  bromide.  In  small 
quantities  the  average  price  has  been  §80,000  per  gram,  which 
represents  about  $2,2o0,0fX)  an  ounce. 

"The  figures  given  show  very  plainly  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  the  palm  from  Austria  as  the  radium-producing  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Very  few  people  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
fa<!t  that  the  United  States  has  such  deposits  within  her  borders. 
Up  to  the  present  tim(!  very  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
matter  and  oidy  one  firm  has  engaged  in  the  extraction  and 
refining  of  radium  in  this  country — a  condition  which  is  deplor- 
able.    This  firm  has  not  yet  entered  the  radium  market. 

"Practically  every  ton  r)f  ore  mined  in  1912  went  abroad,  and 
as  the  American  deposits  are  far  from  being  inexhaustible  we 
are  rai)idly  d(>pleting  our  own  reserve  and  are  ship[)ing  from  the 
country  material  of  great  value  and  of  unknown  possibilities 
which  can  not  be  replaced. 

"The  applications  of  radium  are  still  too  little  understood  to 
admit  of  definite  statement.  Its  discovery  and  marvelous 
properties  have  already  changed  our  ideas  regarfling  the  con- 
stitution of  matter,  and  scientific  investigation  will  undoubtedly 
lead  (o  valuable  results  which  we  can  not  now  even  foresee. 
Altogether  too  many  incorrect  statements  and  vague  specula- 
tions have  been  placed  before  the  public  as  to  its  use  in  medicine. 
A  recent  report  of  the  London  Radium  Institute  and  the  many 
articles  emanating  from  minor  laboratories  experimenting  in 
the  application  of  radium  to  therapeutics  all  tend  to  show, 
howe\  er,  that  it  has  a  real  value,  the  certain  application  of  which 
must  await  further  experimentation.  In  the  meantime  no 
credence  should  be  given  to  the  many  stories  that  are  sure  to  be 
printed  unless  they  are  backed  up  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ity which  will  always  give  pubhcity  with  caution. 

"The  best  medical  authorities  appear  to  agree  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  radium  has  not  been  proved  to  be  specific  for  any 
disease,  altho  it  has  been  shown  to  be  helpful  in  many  cases,  and 
the  outlook  for  its  future  application  to  certain  diseases  not 
easily  treated  otherwise  are  decidedly  encouraging. 

"Apparently  no  uranium  is  worked  up  in  the  United  States, 
but  according  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  division  of  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  about  $14,000 
worth  of  its  oxides  and  salts  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1911.  It  is  one  of  the  few  materials  shipped  abroad  as  ore 
and  returned  in  manufactured  form."" 


"CURES,"  FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE— When  you  are 
cured  in  English  you  are  well;  when  you  are  cured  in  German  or 
Italian,  you  may  still  be  ill;  you  may  even  die.  An  Italian 
physician,  we  are  told  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  April  26),  was  recently  made  to  say,  when 
his  article  was  translated  into  English,  "I  cured  ten  typhoid 
patients  last  month  and  six  of  them  died."  What  he  really  said 
was  that  he  had  treated  ten  patients.  The  word  "cure"  in 
German  or  Italian  means  simply  "treatment";  this  is  the  orig- 
inal sense,  from  which  we  have  wandered  somewhat  in  our 
English  use.  This  fact  often  causes  confusion  and  misappre- 
hension.   Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"Many  newspapers  are  hasty  or  careless  in  announcing  the 
discovery  in  Germany  of  some  method  of  treatment  more  or  less 
new,  and  not  infrequently  misinformation  is  given  the  public 
through  failure  to  keep  in  mind  the  actual  meaning  of  one  little 
word.  The  German  word  Kiir  does  not  mean  'cure,'  altho  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  it  so  translated  into  English. 
'To  cure'  in  English  means  'to  restore  to  health;  to  effect  a 
cure ' ;  but  in  other  languages  it  means  merely  to  apply  '  a  method 
of  remedial  treatment  of  disease;  medical  or  hygienic  care; 
method  of  medical  treatment.'  The  German  word  for  'restora- 
tion to  health '  is  Heilung,  not  Kur.  The  Latin  word  cura  means 
merely  'care,'  a  shade  of  meaning  which  is  preserved  in  the  de- 
rived term  'curator.'" 
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FUNGI  AS  FOOD 

FOOD-SUBSTANCES  the  various  species  of  mush- 
rooms stand  l)et\voon  plants  and  animals — possibly  a 
Ltle  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.     In  chemical 

composition  they  strikingly  resemble  animal  products.    Cellulose, 

the  charactelistic  element  of  vegetable  tissue,  is  entirely  absent, 

and  in  its  place  is  chitin,  a  substance  also  found  in  the  shells  of 

crabs  and  the  wing-cases  of  beetles.     There  is  also  no  vegetable 

chlorophyl,  or  green  pigment,  and  no  starch, 

but  an   abundance  of    glykogen,    which   is 

found  elsewhere  only  in  animal  organs.     The 

food  value  of  the  fungi  is  the  subject  of  an 

article    contributed     to    Die    Naturwissen- 

schaflen   (BerUn),   by    Dr.   C.   Renter,  who 

epitomizes   therein    the    latest    opinions    of 

investigators.      Apparently     the    value    of 

mushrooms  as  food  has  not  been  done  full 

justice  in  recent  years.     Dr.  Reuter  thinks 

that  we  shall  have  to  return  again  to  the 

rating    of    the    older    phj^siologists,     who 

thought  highly  of  them.     He  says: 

"The  nutritive  value  of  fungi  has  been 
much  debated.  The  high  content  of  nitro- 
gen caused  the  older  food-chemists  to  value 
them  highly,  and  they  were  recommended 
as  a  substitute  for  meat. 

"But  when  digestion  and  assimilation 
tests  began  to  be  made,  tliis  opinion  was 
reversed.  When  it  was  discovered  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  nitrogen  passed 
through  the  body  without  being  digested,  it 
was  concluded  that  a  portion  of  the  all)u- 
men  of  the  fungus  was  completely  non- 
digestible.  But  this  assumption  came  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
chitin  was  then  unknown,  so  that  it  was 
disregarded.  The  chitin  is,  in  fact,  entirely 
non-digestible,  and  it  contains  6  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
non-digested  nitrogen  was  a  constituent  part 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteins  contained." 
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PEARLS   AS  SARCOPHAGI 

NORMAL  PEARL  is  nothing  but  the  tomb  of  a 
orm,  built  l)y  the  enveloping  oyster  to  get  rid  of  its 
ormcntor.  Tiu-  parasite  irritates  its  host,  which  therf»- 
upon  secretes  a  deposit  of  lime  that  entombs  it.  The  fact  that 
this  dei)osit  is  brilliantly  beautiful  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
utility  in  th<'  .scheme  of  nature,  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
value  in  the  eyes  of  man.  Hence  the  oyster,  in  ridding  itself 
of  its  irritating  gu<'st,  only  succeeds  in  making 
itself  tiie  object  of  search  and  destruction 
by  a  more  cunning  and  more  powerful  foe. 
Occasionally  other  irritants  than  the  par- 
asitic ones  will  produce  results,  tho  they 
are  not  of  the  same  grade;  grains  of  sand 
and  even  small  objects  introduced  especially 
for  the  purpose  may  come  out  as  pearls 
of  a  sort;  but  they  are  not  as  jjcarly  as 
the  real  worm-cotfins.  We  quote  an  article 
contributed  to  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stutt- 
gart, March  13)  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Berndt,  as 
follows: 
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Careful  e.xperiments  made  by  Dr.  Reuter 
have  now  proved  that  these  proteins,  that  is,  the  albumens  of 
the  fungi,  are  perfectly  digestible.  He  also  declares  that  the 
high  percentage  of  carbohydrates  adds  appreciably  to  their 
nutritive  value.  Another  element  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
presence  of  minute  quantities  of  other  substances  which  act  as 
stimulants  to  the  appetite.  Because  of  these,  mushroom  ex- 
tract is  useful  in  hospitals  and  sick-rooms  for  preparing  dishes 
to  tempt  invalids.     He  adds: 

"It  should  be  observed  that  when  muslirooms  are  boiled  and 
the  water  is  tlirown  away  their  nutritive  value  is  much  lessened. 

"In  general  it  may  be  said  that  when  properly  prepared  the 
fungi  have  a  very  high  nutritive  value  as  compared  v.dth  other 
vegetables." 

Another  point  of  value  is  the  author's  reminder  that  since  the 
fungi  have  a  very  brief  life-period  and  contain  those  highly 
active  agents  of  chemical  action,  the  enzymes  and  ferments,  they 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  rapid  alteration  and  deterioration.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  they  should  be  eaten 
only  when  young  and  when  entirely  fresh. 

Of  course  these  remarks  apply  onlj'  to  non-poisonous  fungi- 
The  inability  of  the  layman  to  distinguish  these  from  the  poison- 
ous varieties  is  really  resp1)nsible  for  our  neglect  of  these  ^•aluable 
food-products.  !Most  of  us  do  not  care  to  perform  the  classic  and 
infallible  test* to  tell  a  mushroom  from  a  "toadstool" — the  first 
step  in  which  is  consumption  of  the  doubtful  article,  while  the 
last  is  too  often  a  trip  to  the  cemetery. — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  PEARLS  GROW. 

cp.  oiitors'dn  of  oystor;  k.  foreign  body; 
mp.  matrix-s'cin  of  the  pearl;  p.  layer  of 
mot  her-o"-j)  ja rl ;  pi .  mother-of-pearl  coating 
of  the  pea;-!;  s.  shell. 


"What  is  a  pearl?  In  itself  a  prosaic  thing 
enough.  A  lump  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixt 
with  organic  matter,  which  only  through 
the  intimate  structure  of  its  outer  layers  is 
able  to  show  the  wonderful  play  of  color  that 
depends  on  the  so-called  interference  of  light- 
waves, similar  to  the  color  phenomena  shown 
by  the  inner  surfaces  of  certain  shells 
('mother-of-pearl').  From  both  points  of 
view  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl  are  identical. 
Chemically,  they  are  the  same;  both  proceed 
from  the  "mantU''  of  the  bivalve;  only  the 
form  is  different.  .  .  .  Where  the  mantle 
deposits  a  layer  of  white  mother-of-pearl, 
there  occur  the  common,  so-called  'white' 
pearls;  where,  in  some  mussels,  it  deposits 
in  certain  regions  reddish  shell-substance, 
there  we  find  the  Avonderful  'rose-pearls.' 
Brownish-l)lack  i)earls  occur  near  those 
parts  of  the  mantle  that  are  connected  with 
the  darker  upper  part  of  the  shell.  In 
numerous  eases  free  round  pearls  an>  not  produced.  Instead 
of  an  isolated  ball  or  lump  of  lime,  there  is  a  knotty  protuber- 
ance on  the  inner  wall  of  the  mussel-shell;  the  pearl  seems 
united  or  merged  in  the  shell,  and    we    have    what    jewelers 

call    'half- pearls'     or    'buckle-pearls.' 

"The  origins  of  pearls  are  of  various  kinds.  It  was  once 
commonly  assumed  that  small  foreign  bodies,  grains  of  sand, 
coral,  or  sponge  spicules,  falling  into  the  mussel  between  the 
mantle  and  the  shell,  were  covered  with  concentric  layers  of 
deposited  lime,  forming  finally  a  spherical  pearl.  Such  foreign- 
body  pearls  unquestionably  do  occur  in  nature.  .  .  .  The 
Chinese,  who  are  fine  observers  of  natural  phenomena,  place 
small  images  of  Buddha  in  the  living  mussel,  between  the  mantle 
and  the  shell,  and  thus  cover  these  objects  with  a  layer  of  pearly 
substance.  These,  however,  as  is  also  often  the  case  with  nat- 
ural pearls  formed  around  a  foreign  body,  resemble  the  so- 
called  '  half-pearls '  connected  with  the  shell.  The  origin  of  the 
normal  pearl  is  different  and  more  complex,  as  is  shown  by  the 
older  investigations  of  Moebius,  Filippi,  and  others,  as  well  as 
by  the  more  recent  studies  of  Dubois,  Biedermann,  and  many 
other  scientists.  In  sea-mussels,  as  we  now  know  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  formation  of  pearls  is  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  recognized  parasites,  belong  to  the  classes  of  trematode  or  of 
cestode  worms.  .  .  '.  'The  most  beautiful  pearl,'  says  Dubois 
with  Gallic  elegance,  'is  thus  only  the  brilliant  sarcophagus  of 
a  worm.'  Many  fair  ones  would  be  surprized  if  they  knew  that 
they  were  wearing  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  worm-coffins 
around  their  necks." 

The  cestode  worms,  we  are  further  told,  seem  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  finest  grade  of  pearls,  the  trematode  worms  for 
others.  Pearls  are  found  also  in  some  fresh- water  mussels, 
and  it   is  not  so  certain   that  parasites  are  responsible  here. 
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I'ossihly  tlu>st>  art'  forintd  arouml  liny  fragments  uf  tho  Hh»>Il. 
Thi)  writiT  giws  on  to  say: 

"IVarls  aro  similar  in  many  rosprcts  to  organisms:  tlioy  <'an 
'sii'kcn'  ami  '»ii«<.'  Sick  pt^arls  lo8«>  their  lustor,  lK«<Mjmo  spctttt-d 
ami  liiill.  In  tht<  Orient  tlu*  tr»<atm(nt  of  such  |)oarls  is  a  mys- 
tical process  Itdontjinn  to  wiso  mon  whi»  hand  down  tlu<  knowl- 
edge i>f  it  from  father  to  son.  Authentic  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  hickint,'.  ProhaMy  the  pearls  have  suffered  from  care- 
less haniUin^',  juissilily  also  from  indisposition  of  the  wearers, 
involving  some  a<^'id  reaction.  It  is  commonly  said  that  i>earls 
must  not  be  too  long  left  unworn,  because  tho  natural  oil  of 
the   skin   aids    in     preserving    them." — Translation    made   for 

TUE    LlTEK-iltY    DiCiEST. 


TO  STRAIGHTEN  OUT  CROOKED 
PLANT   NAMES 

f    I     MIE    TASK  of  inclucing  tho  F'ilipinos,  when  they  learn 
our  tongue,  to  dis(;ard  what  he  believes  to  bo  incorrect 


1 ; 


A  FISHING  SPIDER 

THE  following  account  of  a  South  African  spider  that 
deliberately  catches  fish  for  food  is  contributed  to 
Nature  (London,  April  10)  by  E.  C.  Chubb,  of  the 
Durban  Museum,  Natal.  His  account  is  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  odd  creature,  Rev.  N.  Abraham,  who  apparently 
did  not  communicate  his  observations  to  any  important  scientific 
bodj',  but  merelj'  embodied  them  in  a  lecture  before  a  local  society 
of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the  papers.  This  was  in 
November,  1911.  The  spider  has  now  been  identified,  Mr. 
Ghubb  tells  us,  as  a  species  known  to  naturahsts  as  Thalassius 
spenceri,  and  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  at 
Durban.  Later  observers  report  that  this  same  spider  eats, 
also,  small  frogs  and  toads.     Says  Mr.  Abraham: 

"In  the  year  1905  I  was  living  in  Greytown,  Natal.  One 
day  I  was  catching  small  fish  and  aquatic  insects  for  an  aquarium. 
I  was  using  a  small  net  in  a  shallow  stream.  I  happened  to 
see  on  the  edge  of  the  water  a  fine  spider,  which  I  captured. 
On  reaching  home  I  placed  my  specimen  in  a  large  aquarium, 
where  I  had  a  number  of  small  fish.  The  spider  measured  about 
three  inches  when  its  legs  were  extended;  the  body  is  small,  but 
the  legs  are  long.  After  being  on  the  rockwork  of  the  aquarium 
for  some  time,  it  took  up  a  very  interesting  position.  It  rested 
two  legs  on  a  stone,  the  other  six  rested  on  the  water,  well 
spread  out,  the  ends  of  the  six  legs  commanding  a  definite  and 
well-defined  area  of  water. 

"Being  biisy,  I  merely  took  a  note  of  its  attitude,  and  left  it 
to  its  devices.  After  a  few  minutes  my  servant  boy  came  into 
my  study  to  say  that  the  spider  I  had  put  into  the  aquarium  was 
eating  one  of  my  pet  fish.  I  at  once  went  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  soon  saw  the  spider  on  top  of  the  rockwork,  holding 
in  its  grip  a  beautiful  Kttle  fish  about  four  times  the  weight  of 
its  captor. 

"For  a  moment  I  was  startled  into  a  strange  surprize. 
How  could  this  spider,  which  has  no  power  to  swim,  catch 
a  lively,  quick-swimming  fish?  I  looked  at  it  in  wonder,  as 
it  seemed  to  clutch  the  fish  as  a  cat  clutches  a  mouse.  It 
soon  began  to  devour  its  catch,  and  after  some  time  had  passed 
nothing  was  left  of  the  fish  but  its  backbone.  The  spider  had 
eaten  it  as  surely  as  an  otter  eats  its  trout. 

"I  was  now  anxious  to  find  out  liow  the  spider  caught  the  fish. 
That  night,  about  11  o'clock,  when  I  had  finished  my  day's 
work,  I  sat  down  by  the  aquarium  to  watch  the  spider,  with  the 
hope  that  I  might  see  how  the  fisherman  caught  his  fish.  The 
spider  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  piece  of  stone,  where  the 
water  was  not  deep,  and  had  thrown  out  its  long  legs  over  the 
water,  upon  which  their  extremities  rested,  making  little  depres- 
sions on  the  surface,  but  not  breaking  the  'water  skin.'  The 
tarsi  of  two  posterior  legs  firmly  held  on  to  a  piece  of  rock  just 
above  water-level,  the  whole  of  the  body  was  well  over  the  water, 
the  head  being  in  about  the  center  of  the  cordon  of  legs,  and  very 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"After  watching  for  some  Uttle  time,  I  saw  a  small  fish  swim 
toward  the  stone  and  pass  under  the  outstretched  legs  of  the 
spider.  The  spider  made  a  swift  and  sudden  plunge.  Its  long 
legs,  head,  and  body  went  entirely  under  the  water,  the  legs  were 
thrown  round  the  fish  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  a  moment 
the  powerful  fangs  were  piercing  the  body  of  the  fish.  The 
spider  at  once  brought  its  catch  to  the  rocks,  and  began  Avithout 
delay  to  eat  it.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  fish  began  to  disappear, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  repast  was  over.'! 


names  of  plants  and  fruits,  is  to  be  essayed  by  O.  W. 
IJarrett,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  in  tho  Philippine 
Islands.  The  islands,  he  assures  us,  are  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
an  English-speaking  country,  and  it  is  "now  or  never"  if  we  are 
to  make  tho  language  of  our  wards  an  improvement  on  our 
own.  An  (iditorial  critic  in  The  Scienlijic  American  (Now 
York,  April  2(5)  thinks  that  Mr.  Barrett's  plan  may  possibly 
involve  too  much  interference  with  "English  as  she  is  spoke" 
in  these  United  States.  Take  our  word  "corn,"  for  instance, 
which  is  not  the  "corn"  of  the  British  Isles: 

"In  British  countries  there  are  several  kinds  of  'corn,'  includ- 
ing wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  even  leguminous 
plants,  as  peas  and  beans.  Locally  the  word  is  often  under- 
stood to  mean  the  leading  cereal  crop  of  the  district;  hence, 
while  'corn'  means  wheat  in  most  of  England,  it  means  oats 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Our  English  ancestors  found  maize 
under  cultivation  by  the  Indians  all  over  this  country  as  their 
principal  food  crop,  and  gave  it  the  not  inappropriate  name  of 
'Indian  corn.'  The  name  'mahiz'  (whence  'maize')  was  cur- 
rent in  Haiti,  where  the  plant  was  first  seen  by  Columbus. 

"The  fact  that  the  Spanish  name  for  this  plant,  'maiz,'  is 
already  famihar  to  the  Filipinos,  would  no  doubt  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  the  name  'maize'  in  preference  to  'corn'  among 
the  islanders  who  learn  English.  Such  is  Mr.  Barrett's  hope; 
and  he  says,  in  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Phihppine  Agri^ 
cultural  Review,  'Let  us  adhere  firmly  to  the  old  (pre-Colum- 
bian Arawak  "mahiz")  correct  name  by  which  this  plant  is 
known  practically  everywhere  outside  of  the  United  States.' 
However,  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  this  reform  in  a  land  where  the  natives  are  learning  English 
from  Americans,  identical  with  those  which  would  be  encoun- 
tered if  the  same  thing  were  attempted  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Barrett  does  not  appear  to  reaUze  that  the  word  'corn,'  as  used 
bj^  Americans,  has  so  ramified  in  phrases  and  compounds  of 
cvery-day  use  that  to  abandon  it  would  entail  an  appalling  num- 
ber of  other  changes  in  our  speech.  Thus,  to  be  consistent,  we 
should  have  to  substitute  'maizemeal'  for  'cornmeal,'  'maize- 
bread'  for  'cornbread,  ' maizestarch '  for  'cornstarch,'  and  so 
on.  No  longer  would  Young  America  dehght  in  the  pink  and 
the  white  varieties  of  'popcorn, '.but  in  'popmaize'!  And  how 
on  earth  should  we  ever  persuade  the  newspaper  paragrapher 
to  banish  'Farmer  Corntossel'  for  so  unconvincing  a  personage 
as  'Farmer  Maizetossel'?  Let  Mr.  Barrett  fight  his  pipe 
('maizecob,'  if  he  will  have  it  so),  and  reflect  upon  the  utter- 
most consequences  of  his  rash  suggestion. 

"The  rest  of  his  propaganda  is  less  revolutionary.  For  ex- 
ample, in  urging  the  spelling  'coconut'  in  lieu  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned (but  not  oldest-fashioned)  'cocoanut,'  he  is  merely  second- 
ing the  recommendations  of  most  American  lexicographers. 
'Cocoa'  for  'coco,'  in  this  sense,  arose  from  a  stupid  blunder  in 
Doctor  Johnson's  dictionary,  and  has  never  had  the  sanction 
of  careful  writers. 

"A  certain  fruit  which  Mr.  Barrett  thinks  should  not  be 
called  'alligator  pear'  has  become  tolerably  familiar  in  recent 
years  to  Americans  who  can  afford  exotic  delicacies.  Of  coiu"se, 
it  is  not  remotely  related  to  the  true  pear,  and  some  varieties 
are  not  even  pear-shaped.  In  advocating  the  more  euphonious 
name  'avocado,'  Mr.  Barrett  says:  'Objection  to  this  word  is 
gradually  dying  down,  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  there 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  people  an  apparent 
preference  for  the  hideous  name  "alligator  pear";  this  is  prob- 
ably due,  however,  to  the  plebeian  shrinking  from  any  foreign- 
sounding  word,  especially  if  it  has  more  than  three  syllables.' 

"Another  tropical  product  which  has  attained  prominence  in 
this  country  in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  which  has 
reached  a  greater  perfection  in  Florida  and  CaUfornia  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  is  probably  best  known  to  most  of  us 
as  'gi-apefruit.'  This  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  its  grape-like 
flavor  (which  few  people  can  detect),  or  to  the  clustering  habit 
of  the  growing  fruit.  It  is  sometimes  called  'shaddock,'  a  name 
that  properly  belongs  to  a  more  primitive  and  much  coarser 
variety  of  the  same  species.  Mr.  Barrett  would  have  us  aban- 
don 'grapefruit'  in  favor  of  'pomelo.'  " 
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TO  AVOID  STREET  ACCIDENTS 

TRAFFIC-CONTROL  has  now  been  in  operation  long 
enough  in  our  larger  cities  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  both  pedestrians  and  riders  may 
te  promoted  by  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules.  There 
Are  still  many,  however,  who  regard  such  rules  merely  as  so 
much  annoying  "red  tape,"  who  do  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  based,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  play 
their  little  part  in  making  general  street  traffic  safe  and  speedy. 
These  should  peruse  the  following  rules,  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Remsen  Ilutton  in  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment (New  York,  April  12).  What  Dr.  Hutton  says  is  part  of 
the  campaign  now  being  conducted 
in  New  York  by  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Safety  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  those  in  charge  of 
that  institution.     Says  Dr.  Hutton: 

"There  are  some  absurd  proposals 
that  all  individual  vehicular  traffic 
shall  be  stopt  at  intervals;  this 
would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and 
be  hardly  enforceable,  except  in  spots, 
and  the  whole  subject  is  too  broad  to 
be  discust  in  its  entirety  in  a  short 
article.  But  there  are  certain  stand- 
ards which  seem  so  possible  for  the 
user  of  the  wheeled  vehicle  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  discuss  them. 

"(1)  The  Controlled  Traffic— li  all 
vehicles  head  one  way,  and  only  turn 
around  at  the  corners  or  street  inter- 
sections, then  all  on  foot  need  only 
look  for  danger  from  one  direction. 
On  the  right  of  the  center,  you  look 
over  the  left  shoulder;  on  the  left  of 
the  center,  you  look  for  danger  from 
the  right  hand.  No  child  should  ever 
play  in  the  intersections  of  streets, 
and  no  pedestrian  or  vehicle  should 
ever  'cut  the  corners.' 

"(2)  The  Classified  Traffic— Since 
it  is  the  Rule  of  the  Road  that  the 
faster  vehicle  passes  the  slower  on  the 
right  of  the  former  and  by  turning  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  slower,  the  faster 
vehicles  will  always  be  in  the  center 
of  the  highway,  or  farther  away  from 
the  sidewalks  of  the  street.  This  is 
the  first  classification,  and  rightly 
makes  the  center  of  the  street  the 
more  dangerous  part.  But  a  second 
classification  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  preferred  class  of  vehicle  as 
respects  the  right  of  way.  The  hos- 
pital ambulance  and  the  fire-service 
vehicles,  on  their  errands  of  life- 
saving  or  rescue  of  lives  or  property, 
are  entitled  to  speed,  and  the  center 
of  the  street.     Pedestrians  should  get 

on  the  sidewalks,  and  vehicles  of  the  lower  classes  should  go  to 
the  right  of  the  highway  and  stop  there.  No  child  should  be 
or  remain  on  the  roadway  when  a  fire  or  hospital  vehicle  is  exer- 
cising its  paramount  right  of  way. 

"  (3)  The  Standard  Type  of  Warning  Signal. — No  vehicle 
should  ha\-e  or  sound  the  warning  signal  of  a  superior  class. 
The  powerful  gong  rapidly  sounded  is  the  accepted  signal  for 
the  ambulance  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  high-pitched 
steam  whistle  or  siren  or  the  swinging  bell  is  the  fire  signal. 
For  others  to  use  the  emergency  standards  is  to  lower  the  warning 
value  of  the  real  ones,  and  should  be  forbidden  by  ordinance. 
No  man  should  cry  'Wolf!'  like  the  shepherd  in  the  fable,  to  get 
a  right  of  way  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  else  he  breeds  careless- 
ness in  the  face  of  real  need. 

"(4)  .-1  Standard  Quality  of  Warning  Signal. — A  warning 
•signal  must  not  only  impress  sound  waves  on  the  drum  of  the 
-ear,  but  it  must  reach  the  mind  behind  the  ear,  and  cause 


volitional  action.  The  action  should  be  partly  automatic,  in 
the  sense  that  arjtion  should  follow  the  sense-impression  quickly 
enough  to  escape  accident,  if  it  comes  near.'! 

It  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  Dr.  Hutton  advises  us,  if  the 
mind  can  be  trained  to  recognize  the  signal  of  the  fast-mo\ing 
vehicle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge  the  distance  of  the  sound. 
Most  drivers  are  watching  the  roadway  about  one  block  away. 
They  probably'  sound  signals  at  about  this  same  distance. 
Hence  the  signal  should  carry  its  alarm  over  that  distance  to 
even  a  deaf  or  a  slow-moving  person  and  against  the  wind  and 
other  noises  of  the  street.  The  warning  should  be  of  a  quality 
not  attaching  to  any  other  street  noi.se;  and  it  should  be  audible 
from  such  a  distance  that  the  person  warned  should  not  have  to 

jump.     To  quote  further: 


Courtesy  of  "  Popular  Electricity."  Chicago. 


ON  SOME  GOVERNMENT  TELEPHONE  LINES  THE  GIANT 
CACTI  ARE  USED  FOR  POLES. 


."  (5)  The  Warning  Signal  Should  Not 
be  Sounded  Unnecessarily. — To  do  so 
is  not  only  to  make  the  street  more 
noisy  than  necessary,  but  also  it 
breeds  the  habit  of  disregarding  the 
signal  when  it  is  full  of  real  meaning, 

."(6)  A  true  musical  note  (one  with 
a  definite  number  of  air-waves  per 
second)  is  not  as  serviceable  for 
arousing  attention  and  for  warning 
as  a  pure  noise,  unless  it  is  much 
louder  in  intensity  than  such  noise. 
The  so-called  siren  is  a  pure  tone  at 
all  points  of  its  range,  but  to  make 
it  carry  sudden  warning,  it  has  to  be 
so  loud  that  it  is  rightly  to  be  forbid- 
den where  noise  is  an  objection.  The 
short  explosive  note  of  the  diaphragm 
types  of  signal,  where  a  steel  dia- 
phragm is  set  vibrating  by  an  electric 
motor  on  the  principle  of  Savart, 
makes  the  first  sound  waves  as 
effective  as  those  which  leave  the 
signal  later,  and  this  is  its  best  claim 
to  be  a  safety  device,  in  the  sense 
that  the  American  Museum  of  Safety 
uses  that  term." 


CACTUS  TELEPHONE -POLES 
— In  some  parts  of  the  Southwest, 
giant  cacti  are  being  used  with 
success  as  telephone-poles.  This  is 
the  ease  in  Arizona,  where,  we 
are  told  by  The  Popular  Electricity 
Magazine  (Chicago,  May),  the  United 
States  Government  through  its  For- 
estry Bureau  is  assisting  the  State  to 
develop  and  use  all  its  natural  re- 
sources.   We  read: 


"One  of  these  is  the  giant  cactus, 
a  sturdy,  non-edible  fruit-bearing 
plant  which  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  forty  feet.  The  sahuara, 
or  cactus,  is  strong  and  tough,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
build  a  telephone  line  from  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Forests 
to  the  Soldier's  Camp  Ranger  Station,  a  distance  of  some  thirty 
miles,  economy  dictated  that  some  use  should  be  made  of  the 
man  J'  sahuaras  growing  along  the  proposed  route. 

"From  Tucson  to  the  magnetic  observatory,  about  eleven 
miles,  the  ^^nres  were  strung  on  the  poles  of  the  Arizona  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company;  to  Lowell  Ranger  Station,  redwood 
poles  alternated  with  cacti,  in  the  proportion  of  one  cactus 
to  two  poles;  to  the  Great  Western  power  damsite,  second-hand 
boiler  tubes  alternated  with  sahuaras  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
from  there  to  Soldier's  Camp  the  wires  were  strung  on  trees. 

"The  result  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sahuaras  are  especially  susceptible 
to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  replace  a  number  of  the  cacti  with  wooden  poles  on  this 
account." 


Lette  Re„.  AMD  Art 
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THE  CIRCULAR  COURT-HOUSE 


THE  groat  circular  court-houso  designed  by  Air.  Guy 
Lowell  to  form  the  nucleus  of  New  York's  new  civic 
eenter  is  "without  precedent  in  the  public  or  monu- 
mental buildings  of  this  country,"  and  has,  therefore,  "an  ex- 
traordinary architectural  significance,"  says  The  Architectural 
litcurtl  (New  York).  Such  un  innovation  inevitably  challenges 
discussion,  and,  while 
Mr.  Lowell  carried  awa>' 
the  award  from  twenty- 
two  competitors  by  the 
verdict  of  a  unanimous 
jury,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  verdict  of  those 
unoffi«!ial  cri  tics  who  reg- 
ister their  opinions  in 
the  press  should  bo 
marked  by  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  unanimit}\  Thus 
we  find  some  comment- 
ators unreservedly'  prais- 
ing this  unique  and  d;ir- 
ing  conception  of  a  great 
public  building,  while 
others  find  fault  with 
the  design  from  both 
artistic  and  utilitarian 
points  of  view.  But  be- 
fore considering  further 
these  differences  of  opin- 
ion it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  following  facts 

gathered  from  Mr.  Lowell — who  is  a  second  cousin  of  James 
Russell  Lowell — by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Rome  is  admittedly  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Lowell's  design. 
When  he  was  there  a  year  or  so  ago  he  came  across  a  model 
showing  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  Eternal  City  in  its  prime. 
He  found  that  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  were  curviUnear,  tho 
of  these  but  one  remained,  the  Colosseum.  Then  when  he  came 
to  study  the  creation  of  a  building,  not  only  as  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  but  also  to  provide  quarters  for  the  busiest  law  courts 


iMODKi.  OF   xNEW   YORK'S   PROPOSED   COURT-HOLSE. 

This  will  be  not  only  the  largest  court-house  in  the  world,  but  also  the  first  great 
public  building  in  America  to  be  built  in  circular  form.  It  will  cover  120,000  square 
feet  of  ground,  and  the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 


summit  of  the  central  hull  to  the  upper  air  will  be  a  vacant 
space  which  will  insure  an  abundance  of  ventilation  and  illu- 
mination, and  there  will  be  another  opening  between  the  ring 
of  elevators  and  the  main  building. 

"This  light  svell  will  extend  around  the  central  hall  and  the 
elevators,  which,  so  to  speak,  will  form  the  core  of  the  court- 
house, and  access  to  the  court-rooms  will  be  obtained  from  the 

elevators  by  bridges 
thrown  across  it.  The 
reason  for  this  opening 
is  that  thereby  Mr. 
Lowell  hopes  to  solve 
the  difficult  problem  of 
proper  ventilation  and 
light  to  the  trial  rooms 
A\ithout  impairing  their 
acoustic  properties.  .  .  , 
"On  the  seventh  and 
eighth  floors  will  be  the 
judges'  chambers,  their 
library,  consulting 
room,  lunch  room,  and 
so  on.  Each  of  them 
will  have  ample  quarters 
for  himself  and  his  sec- 
retary, and  they  will  be 
able  to  work  there  in 
comfort,  close  to  their 
court-rooms  and  yet  re- 
moved from  any  fear  of 
disturbance.  To  their 
use  will  be  assigned  a 
terrace  which  will  run 
round  the  entire  build- 
ing, 200  feet  above  the 
ground.  From  it  a  fine 
view  will  be  obtained  of 
the  city  at  their  feet. 
"In  working  out  the  detail  of  the  building  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  the  architectural  use  of  statuary.  On  either 
side  of  the  broad  steps,  which  will  lead  to  each  of  the  four  great 
porticoes  with  their  Corinthian  pillars,  will  be  groups  of  marble 
figures.  Over  each  of  the  porticoes  will  be  statues,  probably  of 
the  great  law-givers  of  the  world,  from  Moses  and  Solon  to  Mar- 
shall and  Kent.  Above  will  be  the  imposing  arcade  of  Doric 
pillars,  and  still  further  aloft  will  be  other  marble  groups.     Then 

almost  at  the  summit  there  will  be  a  sculptured  frieze 

"The  court-house  will  occupy  120,000  square  feet  of  ground. 


in  the  world,  the  value  of  the  circular  idea  struck  him This  should  leave  a  fair  amount  of  the  ground  condemned  for 


."Economj',  said  Mr.  Lowell,  is  one  of  his  chief  objects,  econ- 
omy of  cost  of  construction,  space,  and  time  for  those  who  will 
frequent  the  new  court-house.  A  circular  wall  will  include 
a  larger  amount  of  space  than  one  built  as  a  rectangle,  so  there 
will  be  less  actual  marble  and  stone  used  in  the  new  building 
than  if  it  had  been  designed  on  more  ordinary  lines.  The  mul- 
titudinous court-rooms  and  offices  can  be  fitted  more  compactly 
into  a  circle  than  into  a  square,  and  above  all,  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants will  be  able  to  reach  the  trial  rooms  more  quickly  as  at 
present  laid  out  than  according  to  any  other  arrangement. 

"North,  south,  east,  and  west  the  portals  of  the  court-house 
will  be,  open  to  seekers  after  justice.  They  will  pass  directly 
through  a  broad  lobby  to  the  central  hall.  This  in  itself  will 
be  a  building  which  can  command  attention.  It  will  resemble 
the  Pantheon,  but  will  be  larger  than  that  famous  structure. 
Its  diameter  of  112  feet  will  be  ten  feet  greater  than  that  of  the 
ancient  building.  From  all  round  it  will  rise  elevators,  which 
will  take  those  with  business  in  the  courts  directly  to  the  floors 
they  seek 

"Five  floors  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  actual  trial  of  cases, on 
one  of  them  the  City  Court  having  its  quarters  and  on  the  others 
the  general  and  special  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  these 
upper  floors  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  will  be  admitted,  as 
above  the  ground  floor  the  building  will  not  be  solid.     From  the 


the  court-house  site  for  park  purposes  and  the  construction  of 
terraces  and  approaches.  If  President  McAneny's  plan  for  the 
taking  of  additional  property  to  the  southeast  and  southwest 
is  carried  out,  there  wiU  be  no  buildings  between  the  court-house 
and  the  Hall  of  Records  and  the  Municipal  Building.  Mr. 
LoweU,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  court-house 
only  one  of  a  group  of  public  buildings  in  a  civic  center,  has  sug- 
gested that  the  rectangular  classical  design  should  be  adopted 
for  its  futiire  neighbors." 

Mr.  Lowell  estimates  that  the  court-house  could  be  erected 
within  two  years  of  the  completion  of  the  foimdations.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  we  read  in  The  Architectural  Record,  is  likely 
to  be  $10,000,000,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  commission  will  be  6  per 
cent,  of  this,  or  $600,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  site  will  cost 
at  least  $6,000,000. 

The  court-house  will  form,  as  it  were,  the  hub  of  New  York's 
new  civic  center,  certain  features  of  which  are  thus  described 
in  the  New  Yprk  Sun: 

"In  the  first  place,  its  magnitude  will  not  be  discernible  at  a 
glance  except  to  an  observer  high  up  in  one  of  the  down-town 
skyscrapers:    furthermore,   it  will  combine  architecture  pecu- 
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liarly  American  "with  the  classic  styles  in  a  fashion  absolutely 
novel.  The  Now  York  civ^ic  center  is  going  to  draw  lovers  of 
the  artistic  from  all  over  the  world  just  to  see  and  stud^'. 

"The  the  formal  array  of  buildings  will  stand  round  about 
the  new  court-house,  there  will  be  much  more  1o  the  civic  cen- 
ter than  lies  there.  Tlie  present  Poat-ofTice  and  Federal  Huild- 
ing  is  likely  soon  to  be  swept  away,  restoring  City  Hall  Park  to 
its  former  beauty,  for  the  old  Tweed  court-house  will  vanish 
too  within  a  few  years.  Therefore  the  civic  center  will  begin 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Park  Row  and  it  will  not  stop 
short  of  the  causeway  to  the  Manliattan  Bridge  at  Canal  Street 
and  the  Bowery.     It  may  not  stop  there." 

To  present  this  audacious  design,  says  the  New  York  Outlook, 
Mr.  Lowell  has  needed  equal  courage  and  taste.  So,  too,  thinks 
The  Tribune,  which  finds  the  pertur1)ation  of  spirit  caused  in 
some  quarters  by  the  idea  of  a  circular  court-house  "both 
saddening  and  funny,"  and  attributes  it  to  "a  kind  of  pro- 
vincial timidity."  In  praise  of  Mr.  Lowell's  design  The  Tribune 
goes  on  to  say: 

"He  has  planned  a  work  of  living  architecture,  a  rare  and 
beautiful  example  of  what  a  true  artist  may  do  when  he  adopts 
a  classical  language  and  makes  it  his  own,  using  it  easily  and 
naturally  to  express  fresh,  vital  ideas.  .  .  .  He  has  followed  the 
inspiration  which  gave  us  the  majesty  of  the  elliptical  Colosseum 
and  the  circular  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  grace  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates 
at  Athens,  and  the  kindred  individualitj^  and  charm  of  the 
octagonal  Tower  of  the  Winds,  also  at  the  Greek  capital.  The 
singular  beauty  and  interest  brought  into  the  architectural 
panorama  of  the  past  bj^  these  and  other  renovvTied  buildings 
may  be  traced  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reaction  in  men's 
minds  against  the  tyrannj^  of  the  immemorial  straight  line. 
Countless  architects  in  our  own  age  have  felt  the  same  pressure 
and  have  sighed  to  make  the  same  protest.  But  it  needs  a  reso- 
lute will,  a  strong  originality,  to  make  the  decisive  step.  Mr. 
Lowell  could  not  have  committed  himself  to  his  circular  plan 
without  qualities  which  we  are  sure  will  enable  him  to  justify 
in  stone  and  marble  the  courage  which  he  has  shown  on  paper." 

But  it  is  against  this  very  matter  of  adopting  "a  classical 
language"  that  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  protests. 


GUY  LOWKLL, 

Whose  d&sign  carried  away  from 
twonty-two  competitors  the  award  for 
New  York's  new  court-hoase. 


By  courtesy  o£  the  New  York  Sunday  "  World." 

HOW  THE  COURT-HOUSE  WILL  LOOK  AMONG  ITS  NEIGHBORS. 

This  idealized  representation  of  New  York's  proposed  civic  ceater  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Louis]  Biedermann,  Jr.     Before 
the  picture  can  be  reproduced  in  fact  many  old  streets  and  buildings  will  have  to  be  obliterated. 


According  to  this  -wTiter,  "the  world  has  produced  three  great 
types  of  architecture,  the  Greek,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Amer- 
ican, each  perfectly  adapted  to  its  use  and  its  environment," 
and  of  the.se  "the American  is  the  greatest  achievement,  l)ecauso 
it  is  obliged  to  fit  into  a  life  more  complex  and  to  meet  demands 
incomparably  more 
strenuous."  Therefore 
the  court  -  house,  he 
argues,  should  have  been 
built  in  the  American 
or  "skjscraper"  style. 
He  says: 

"You  have  just  com- 
pleted the  Woolworth 
Building;  can  \'ou  not 
see  that  the  mind  of  man 
never  conceived,  the 
hand  of  man  never 
wrought  so  superb  a 
structure?  It  is  not  per- 
fect; it  still  has  a  lot 
of  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  antiquity  hanging 
about  it;  it  is  but  a 
step  toward  the  greater 
yet  to  come,  but  as  com- 
pared with  the  laborious 
proportions  of  the  Colos- 
seum it  is  a  triumph  that 
should    fill    our    hearts 

with  pride 

"You  are  to  have  a 
court-house  built  of 
steel,  built  according 
to  the    latest     word    in 

engineering  science,  then  artificially  made  to  look  like  a  Rouiaii 
antiquity.  How  tired  you  will  get  of  it!  How  sick  you  will 
be  of  it  when  you  see  all  the  men  and  women  who  come  to 
your  city  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  gazing  awestruck 
at   j-our  own   mighty   American    architecture,   and  passing  by 

contemptuously  your 
mistaken  exaggeration 
of  something  that  was 
fine  2,000  years  ago.  .  . 
.' '  The  round  form 
may  be  a  happy 
thought — and  it  may 
not  be — it  may  afTord 
large  opportunities  for 
interior  subdivision; 
that  is  a  practical,  an 
engineering  proposi- 
tion. And  certainly  t  he 
very  suggestion  of  a 
round  or  octagonal 
building  should  fire  the 
imagination  of  an 
American  architect, 
since  it  offers  fresh, 
unexploited  opportu- 
nities for  steel  and  the 
clothing  of  steel  in  gar- 
ments that  cling  like  a 
woman's  gown ;  gar- 
ments that  make  the 
beholder  feel  the  form, 
the  structure,  the  palpi- 
tating body  beneath." 

Another  correspond- 
ent of  the  same  paper, 
a  lawyer  this  time,  says 
that  the  approved  plan 
"shows  a  building  ut- 
terly unsuitable  for  its  ■ 
I)urpose."  He  WTites 
in  part: 
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ii  i-.il  Inuk  iiU'ii  anil  it  naturally  h-ads  to  freak  results.  One 
of  thf.sc  rt'sults  is  thr  cfiilrul  rotunda  to  wliit-h  judges,  lawyers, 
and  jurors  alike  must  Iw-tuke  lhenist'lv»'S  in  order  to  tjet  any- 
■where.     What  can  follow  luit  congestion  and  confusion?  .... 

"Another  feature  of  tlie  building  which  seems  to  nie  opposed 
to  reason  and  loiiimon  sense  is  that  its  system  of  internal  corn- 
uuiuiration  depends  upon  iunuiuerahle  bridges,  big  bridgt-s  for 
lawyers  and  jurors  and  Jittle  bridges  for  judges;  bridges  every- 
where si)aiining  the  interior  area  which  is  expected  to  afford 
light  and  air  to  the  court-rooms  and  to  the  interior  offices. 
And  what  does  this  area  amount  to?  It  is  less  than  thirty  feet 
wide  and  over  one  hundred  feet  high,  cut  up  into  segments  by 
the  aforesaid  bridges,  which  radiate  from  the  rotunda  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  light  and  air  which  penetrate  these 
chimneys  will  have  to  show  a  good  deal  of  enterprise  to  illuminate 
and  ventilate  the  innumerable  dark  corners  with  which  such  a 
building  inevitably  abounds. 

"Without  going  into  further  details  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
evident  that  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  planned  to  fit 
the  e.xterior  and  that  all  considerations  of  utility  and  practical 
convenience  ha\'e  been  subordinated  to  a  desire  to  produce  an 
unusual  and  striking  design." 


THE  VANISHING  LOVE  LYRIC 

THE  LOVE  LYRIC  in  English  literature  is  either  dying 
or  decadent,  declares  a  woman  writer,  who  signs  herself 
M.  M.  B.,  in  the  London  Daily  News.  And  the 
responsibility  for  this  fact,  she  intimates,  rests  at  the  door  of 
modern  woman  herself,  who,  having  descended  from  her  pedestal 
into  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  has  sacrificed  her  glamour,  her 
mystery,  her  power  to  evoke  the  poet's  adoration  and  to  lift 
him  to  the  heights  of  song.  In  support  of  her  allegation  that 
the  love  Ij'ric  is  vanishing,  this  WTiter  cites  a  book  of  ' '  Georgian 
Poetry,"  recently  published  by  the  Poetry  Bookshop.  In  this 
collection  of  typical  examples  of  the  work  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  British  poets  during  the  past  two  years,  "there  is  not  one 
love  lyric."  "Divers  subjects — dust,  rags,  fish,  and  tea — have 
given  inspiration,"  we  are  told,  but  "w^oman  alone  has  failed  to 
fan  the  poetic  fires."  This  Daily  News  writer  continues  her 
contention  as  follows: 

."Turning  to  various  latter-day  books  of  verse,  the  same  fact 
faces  us.  Love,  with  which  the  sixteenth-century  poets  were  so 
greath-  preoccupied,  is  the  theme  which  appears  to  touch  the 
modern  ministrel's  mind  least.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lascelles 
Abercrombie,  in  his  remarkable  book,  'Emblems  of  Love,'  does 
concern  himself  with  this  emotion.  But  it  is  a  metaphysical  and 
quite  impersonal  analysis.  It  is  noteworthy,  too  that  he  finds 
his  inspiration  not  in  modern  women,  but  in  tameless  and  strong- 
willed  heroines  of  the  past  like  Vashti  and  Judith. 

"Broadly  speaking,  nature  and  realism  are  what  stir  the 
modern  poet  most  frequently.  These  are  the  principal  preoccu- 
pations of  the  flock  of  young  poets  who  perpetually  browse  in 
the  pleasant  pastures  of  the  English  Review." 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
she  goes  on  to  say: 

"One  W'onders  if  the  modern  w'oman  is  responsible  for  the 
decline  and  decadence  of  the  romantic  love  lyric.  No  doubt  her 
accessibility,  the  fact  that  she  is  no  longer  carefully  guarded  and 
chaperoned,  has  much  to  do  with  the  decrease  of  her  inspiring 
power.  Inaccessibility  and  remoteness  have  always  tended  to 
idealization;  nearness  and  familiarity  to  the  contrary.  The 
woman  of  to-day  works  side  by  side  with  man  in  offices,  she 
golfs  with  him,  she  sits  on  committees  wdth  him.  She  scuffles 
with  him  in  suffragette  scrimmages.  Has  no  one  ever  wTitten  a 
sonnet  to  'Belinda  Breaking  Windows'  or  to  'PriseiUa  in  Prison'? 
Moreover,  the  modern  woman  is  very  businesslike  and  matter  of 
fact.  There  would  be  no  need  for  a  poet  to  sing  '  Come  into  the 
garden,  Maud'  in  a  dozen  impassioned  stanzas.  The  Maud  of 
to-day  is  probably  a  very  punctual  person  who  keeps  a  diary  of 
engagements.     She  would  no  doubt  be  there  before  him. 

"After  all,  a  Dante  needs  a  Beatrice  and  a  Petrarch  a  Laura. 
Both  these  ladies  were  remote  and  proud  and  extremely  inacces- 
sible— quite  different  from  the  heroines  of  modern  novels." 


CHICAGO'S  OPERATIC    INDEPENDENCE 

NOT  THE  LEAST  interesting  of  the  many  interesting 
signs  of  the  times  in  opera — the  growing  indications  that 
this  hitherto  subsidized  art  can  pay  its  own  way  in  the 
United  States,  the  various  managerial  rivalries,  the  incn^asing 
interest  in  opera  in  English,  and  the  welcome  movement  for 
popular  low-priced  opera  in  New  York  next  season — is  the  with- 
drawal of  Andreas  Dippel  and  the  New  York  directors  from  the 
Chicago-Philadelphia  (Irand  Opera  Company,  and  the  purchase 
by  Chicagoans  of  the  stock  held  in  New  York.  In  many  quarters 
these  changes  in  management,  directorate,  and  stock-ownership 
are  interpreted  as  a  declaration  of  musical  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  city  by  the  lake — another  step  in  the  progressive 
fulfilment  of  that  historic  promise  that  "when  Chicago  gets 
around  to  it  she  will  make  culture  hum."  We  read  in  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  that  "the  organization  will  become  strictly 
a  Chicago  enterprise,  thus  permitting  the  continuance  of  opera 
seasons  on  a  broader  scale,  wdth  better  artists  and  a  higher 
standard  than  ever  before."  And  in  the  Evening  Post  of  the  same 
city  we  are  assured  that  "the  future  of  grand  opera  is  thoroughly 
established  in  Chicago,  and  the  coming  season  of  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  promises  to  be  more  brilliant  than  ever 
before."  Mr.  Dippel  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cleofonte  Campanini, 
who  adds  his  new  duties  as  general  manager  to  his  old  ones  as 
musical  director.  "Mephisto,"  who  contributes  a  weekly  page 
of  musical  gossip  to  Musical  America  (New  York),  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  incident  and  the  forces  behind  it: 

"Ever  since  the  Chicago  Opera  was  started  there  has  been 
friction  between  Mr.  Campanini  and  Mr.  Dippel.  In  the 
various  controversies  between  them,  Signor  Campanini — a  most 
able  conductor,  by  the  bye — has  based  his  plans  for  managing 
the  opera  on  the  elimination  of  the  New  York  members  of  the 
directorate,  and  particularly  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company. 

"Virtually  the  position  was  this:  Mr.  Dippel  stood  for  the 
organization,  and  was  loyal  to  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Company,  whose  support  he  had  had  when  he 
was  in  New  York,  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  associated  with  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza;  while  Signor 
Campanini  stood  for  a  new  deal,  in  which  the  Chicago  Opera  was 
to  be  run  by  Chicago  men  exclusively,  without  either  support 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  New  York.  In  this,  of  course,  he 
appealed  to  local  pride,  as  well  to  local  sentiment.  Thus  he 
secured  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  McCormick  and  her  friends,  and 
so  was  able  to  create  a  situation  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Dippel's 
resignation  and  Mr.  Campanini's  appointment  as  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

"1  am  all  the  more  satisfied  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  correct, 
because  we  now  know  that  Captain  Lydig,  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay, 
and  other  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  have  resigned 
as  directors  in  the  Chicago  Company,  and  we  also  know,  from 
a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Herald,  whose  operatic  news  has 
generally  been  almost  of  an  official  character,  that  there  is 
possibility,  in  the  future,  of  an  'operatic  war'  between  the 
Chicago  and  New  York  directorates." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Musical  Courier  reports 
from  Chicago  that  ."the  Dippel-Campanini  feud,  which  started 
in  1911  and  which  culminated  in  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dippel, 
was  one  of  the  most  intense  in  the  history  of  musical  enter- 
prises." Yet  both  Mr.  Dippel  and  Mr.  Campanini,  according 
to  the  dispatches,  somewhat  discount  these  rumors  of  discord 
by  their  assurances  of  mutual  friendship. 

It  is  said  that  under  Mr.  Dippel's  management  the  first  year 
of  opera  in  Chicago  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $240,000,  the  second 
year  showed  a  practically  even  balance  between  expenses  and 
receipts — about  $1,000,000  on  each  side  of  the  ledger — and 
this  season  left  a  profit  of  nearly  $50,000.  Mr.  Dippel,  ac- 
cording to  the. correspondent,  receives  $25,000  from  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  as  the  price  of  his  c^greement  not  to  reenter 
the  grand-opera  field  for  three  years.     The  Boston  Transcript, 
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l'liot->i;rai)li  Ijy  Wliitt*.  Now  York. 

ANDREA8  DIPPEL. 

He  made  grand  opera  pay,  but  agrees  to 
abandon  the  field  for  three  years. 


Photograph  hy  Matzcne.  (Miii-ag*. 

HAROLD  F.  MCCORMICK. 

President  and  principal  backer  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company. 


Copyriyht'-'l  I'v  Mi^iikin,  .N'W  V  il.. 

CLEOFONTE  C.^MPANINI, 

Who  will  be  both  conductor  and  general 
manager  of  Chicago's  opera. 


CHIEF  FIGURES  IN  CHICAGO'S  OPERATIC  CRISIS. 


in  the  course  of  an  editorial  on  "Chicago's  Own  Opera,"  has  this 
to  say  of  the  interesting  situation  that  has  developed: 

"Chicago  has  done  the  deed  and  broken  boldly  the  yoke  of 
'dependence  upon  New  York' — hateful  words  to  true  Chicagoan 
spirits. 

''There  were  'New  York  directors'  in  the  old  Chicago- Phila- 
delphia Company;  they  had  the  temerity  to  exercise  their  voice 
in  its  affairs.  The  ambition,  the  wealth,  and  the  Chicagoan 
spirit  have  now  extinguished  them.  Its  own  operatic  Maecenas 
has  bought  their  stock,  fortified  the  new  company  A\ith  his 
resources,  asserted  the  independence  and  stimulated  the  ambi- 
tion of  all  concerned.  What  Mr.  Stotesbury  is  to  opera  in 
Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Jordan  to  opera  in  Boston,  Mr.  Harold 
McCormick  will  now  be  to  opera  in  Chicago.  It  is  an  exacting 
task,  generously  undertaken,  sometimes  ill  requited. 

"Yet  Chicago — lusty,  innovating,  self-confident  Chicago — Avill 
not  rest  content  with  all  these  changes.  Mr.  Campanini  will  be 
the  director  of  the  company  that  is  to  give  a  hungry  city  more 
opera  and  better  opera.  Mr.  Campanini  has  also  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  its  chief  conductor.  This  dual  function  is  familiar 
enough  in  Europe.  For  ten  years  IVIahler  was  the  director  and 
the  chief  conductor  of  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  he  made  it 
the  foremost  Ijric  theater  in  the  Avorld.  For  almost  as  long 
Mottl  discharged  both  functions  at  Munich,  as  Bruno  Walther 
discharges  them  now.  In  America,  for  a  few  years,  ISIr.  Dam- 
rosch  conducted  with  a  touring  company  in  opera  and  was  also 
one  of  its  managers.  Hitherto,  however,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
no  fixt  and  established  opera  has  made  the  chief  conductor 
the  director  also,  until  Chicago  gave  Mr.  Campanini  the  double 
post. 

"The  advantage,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  obvious.  There 
can  be  no  disagreements  between  the  'artistic  end'  and  the 
'business  end'  of  an  opera  company  when  the  final  authority 
over  both  is  lodged  in  a  single  man — no  appeals  from  one  to  the 
other,  no  meshes  of  intrigue,  no  double  face  toward  the  public. 
The  disadvantage  is  as  clear.  The  director-conductor  may  be  a 
glutton  for  work  and  have  staying  power  proportionate  to  his 
appetite;  and  he  may  delegate  his  functions  and  pick  his  lieuten- 
ants vnth.  the  Avisest  Ansdom.  Yet  the  burden  is  tremendous  for 
one  man  who  would  uphold  his  artistic  standards,  pervade  every 
application  of  them,  and  yet  sign  a  creditable  balance-sheet  at 
the  end  of  each  operatic  year.  JMahler  left  the  opera  in  Vienna 
spent  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit;  Mottl  died  untimely  in  the 
harness  of  the  twofold  work  at  Munich.  Mr.  Campanini, 
strong  and  able  as  he  is,  must  be  seeing  ghosts  as  well  as 
glories." 

Mr.  Campanini,  the  Brooklyn  Eagie  reminds  us,  is  the  con- 
ductor who  "made  the  reputation  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  and 
Ms  Manhattan    Opera-house  in    New  York." 


A  PULPIT  PLEA  TO  ARTISTS 

y%T  A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  for  artists  held  recently  in 
/-\  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York, 
"^  -^  American  artists  were  urged  to  draw  their  chief  in- 
spiration from  American  life.  In  the  congregation,  saj^  the  press 
reports,  were  nearlj^  a  thousand  artists,  representing  many 
leading  art  clubs  and  art  schools,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this 
service  should  be  made  an  annual  event.  In  his  address  the 
Rev.  Howard  C.  Robbins  argued  that  the  artist  does  not  speak 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  people,  and  carries  in  consequence 
a  national  responsibility.  On  this  point  the  New  York  Times 
quotes  the  speaker  as  saying  in  part: 

"He  speaks  for  his  people.  He  gives  expression  to  the  in- 
articulate thousands  who  have  no  other  voice  than  his  to  utter 
forth  their  mind.  As  in  art  man  becomes  man,  so  in  art  nations 
become  nations,  and  add,  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given 
them,  to  the  strength,  symmetry,  and  standards  of  the  world. 
Therefore  the  artist  may  not  build  on  the  foundations  of  a  foreign 
culture.  He  may  learn  from  these;  he  may  be  warned  by  these; 
he  might  be  mightily  inspired  and  helped  by  these;  but  he 
appropriates  them  at  his  peril. 

"Opprest  and  overshadowed  by  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
Rome  took  over  bodily  Hellenic  culture,  and  what  was  the  re- 
sult"? Imitation,  pale,  devitalized,  and  languid;  an  art  so 
parasitic  that  it  left  a  mighty  people  AAithout  an  utterance 
worthy  of  its  soul. 

"My  friends,  if  you  will  permit  a  layman  to  address  j'ou  upon 
a  topic  of  which  he  is  not  technically  informed,  out  of  much 
ignorance,  I  fear,  of  the  peculiar  problems  which  beset  you,  yet 
with  a  deep  and  somewhat  troubled  interest  in  the  spiritual 
issues  here  involved,  let  me  ask  if  there  is  not,  in  the  stillborn  art 
of  Rome,  a  warning  which  America  must  not  be  suffered  to  neg- 
lect? Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  American 
artists  are  unduly  dependent  upon  foreign  models,  that  American 
critics  and  purchasers  of  works  of  art  are  too  much  influenced 
by  the  stamp  of  foreign  approval 

"Let  the  artist  be  free  to  roam  at  will,  to  ransack  Europe  in 
his  quest  for  inspiration,  but  let  him  add  to  freedom  the  pro- 
foundest  loyalties  of  life,  lojalties  of  home  and  fireside,  loyalties 
of  state  and  nation. 

"Is  there  a  district  even  in  Italy  more  dotted  with  memorable 
battlefields  than  our  Virginia,  with  its  sad  and  heroic  memories 
of  war?  Let  the  life  of  the  nation  afford  our  artists  their 
material.  Let  the  spirit  of  the  nation  inform  their  works  of 
art.  What  matter  if  there  result  from  the  encounter  the  crudities 
of  form  and  expression?  They  shall  be  American  crudities. 
We  shall  love  them  and  learn  to  better  them  as  time  goes  on." 


Religion  and  Social  Seiwkge 


MR.  BRYAN'S  GRAPE-JUICE  BANQUET 


SFA'RKTARY  OF  STATE  BRYAN  acts  within  his  rights 
and  sets  a  good  example  to  tho  whole  country,  in  the 
uimtiinious  opinion  of  the  religious  press,  by  decUning  to 
ser\e  alcoholic  beverages  at  his  table.  The  Nashville  Chritiiiun 
Ailroctitf  (, Methodist)  says  it  knows  of  no  better  story  with 
ii  ujond  than  this  one  of  the  man  who  from  boyhood  grew  up 
with  "a  strong  conviction  that  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors, 
including  wine,  is  morally  \\Tong."  He  abides  by  his  con\'ic- 
tion  through  his  career,  in  \'ictory  and  in  defeat.  Now  in 
one  of  the  highest  posts  of  the 
American  Government,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  give  a  banquet  to 
the  retiring  British  Ambassador, 
the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  and  to 
other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  C'ould  he  go  contrary  to 
the  long-established  custom  of 
providing  Avine  at  his  table.  The 
Adrorate  asks,  and  submit  him- 
self to  the  ridicule  and  harsh 
criticisms  of  newspapers  in  three 
continents?  This  is  just  what 
he  did,  and  for  standing  firm 
on  their  principles  The  Advocate 
votes  all  honor  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryan,  affirming  that  "  their  ex- 
ample will  be  worth  much  to  the 
American  people." 

The  comment,  wide-spread 
and  immediate,  that  followed  the 
Bryce  dinner,  remarks  the  Bos- 
ton Z ion's  Herald  (Methodist), 
drew  from  Mr.  Bryan  a  public 
statement  in  explanation  of  his 
position.     As  this  was  the  first 

dinner  they  had  given  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  as  the  guests 
were  all  from  foreign  countries,  he  stated  frankly  before  sitting 
down  that  he  and  Mrs.  Bryan,  like  their  parents  before  them, 
were  total  abstainers,  and  never  had  liquor  on  their  table. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  explained  this  to  the  President,  when  the  State 
portfolio  was  offered  to  him,  and  Mr.  Wilson  had  left  the 
drink  matter  to  Mr.  Bryan's  discretion. 

Mr.  Bryan's  statement  of  his  reasons  for  serving  grape  juice 
instead  of  -v^'ine  at  a  state  dinner,  says  The  Presbyterian  Banner 
(Pittsburg),  "met  with  the  approval  and  applause"  of  his 
guests,  for  he  acted  "in  a  straightforward,  manly  way,"  wltli 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.     The  Banner  adds: 

"It  is  only  some  newspaper  men  and  congressmen  who  are 
jeering  at  Mr.  Bryan  and  affirming  as  tho  they  were  the  final 
authorities  on  points  of  etiquette  that  he  had  no  right  to  impose 
his  custom  on  his  guests.  But  every  host  has  just  this  right, 
and  guests  submit  to  this  condition  in  accepting  his  invitation. 
That  -nine  must  be  served  at  state  dinners  at  Washington  or 
something  awful  wall  happen  is  simply  a  traditional  bugbear  and 
humbug,  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  pricked  this  bubble." 

On  the  question  of  the  etiquette  of  the  absence  of  wine  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  dinner,  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist) 
suggests  that  those  who  tremble  for  the  dignity  of  our  nation, 
especially  when  the  Secretary  of  State  has  distinguished  Euro- 
peans at  his  board,  may  calm  themselves  "if  they  reflect  on  the 
importance    of  having  men  in  charge  of    international  affairs 


whose  brains  are  not  muddled  by  alcohol."  The  Advocate  says, 
in  conclusion:  "The  fewer  drinking  men  there  are  at  the  head 
of  governmental  affairs  in  Washington,  the  greater  will  be  the 
sense  of  security  experienced  by  all  thoughtful  citizens." 

Mr.  Bryan's  decision,  says  the  Chicago  Continent  (Presby- 
terian), has  attracted  more  attention  than  "some  of  the  mo- 
mentous work  he  is  doing  in  the  State  Department.  The 
newspaper  correspondents  seem  to  have  been  surprized  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  course,  but  there  wouid  have  been  greater  cause   for 

surprize  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  done 
violence  to  his  well-known  tem- 
perance prinijiples." 

Reminding  us  that  it  is  also 
the  practise  of  President  Wilson 
and  Vice-President  Marshall  not 
to  serve  spirituous  liquors  to 
guests,  The  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburg)  lauds  Secretary 
Bryan,  and  says  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  it  quickens  the 
pulse  to  read  of  its  "open  loy- 
alty to  religious  convictions  and 
practises."  The  Catholic  Tem- 
perance Advocate  (Chicago),  the 
official  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, says  that  "the  effect  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  advocacy  of  temperance, 
while  in  a  position  of  honor  and 
power,  can  not  fail  to  be  very 
great."     We  read: 


C  .pyrigUted  by  E.  \V.  Kemblo. 

"COME  ON  IN,  boys;    GRAPE  JUICE  IS  FINE." 

— Kemble  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 


"He  will  deal  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  moral  influence  of 
America  for  good  or  for  ill  has 
been  greater  than  many  of  us  have  realized.  We  believe  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  temperance  question  will  help  to 
make  America  stand  more  than  ever  for  private  decency  as  well 
as  for  public  honor." 

Similar  approbation  of  Mr.  Bryan's  stand  is  to  be  noted  in 
papers  of  the  lay  press,  which  are  at  pains  to  defend  him  against 
the  strictures  of  their  foreign  contemporaries.  The  New  York 
Globe  says: 

"Mr.  Bryan's  dry  dinners  will  not  cause  unadulterated  derision 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Bryan  is  an  unworldly  man,  no  doubt, 
but  even  he  must  have  known  what  would  be  said  of  his  in- 
novation. He  knew,  and  he  did  not  care.  Believing  that  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  without  alcohol,  he  thought 
ridicule  not  too  high  a  price  for  the  privilege  of  testifying  to  his 
faith.  This  is  an  attractive  courage,  of  a  kind  few  of  us  would 
be  capable  of  if  we  occupied  Mr.  Bryan's  official  position.  The 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  incident  gives  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  all  knew  about  him.  And  so  one  arrives  at  the 
paradox  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  less  laughed  at  than  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  not  known  he  would  be  laughed  at." 

Continuing,  The  Globe  admits  that  it  feels  moved  to  criticize 
one  point — namely,  that  he  regrets  the  importance  attached 
to  his  statement  on  the  non-use  of  wine  at  the  Bryce  dinner. 
The  Globe  holds  that  the  great  publicity  given  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
dinner  departure  is  the  best  missionary  work  he  can  perform 
in  the  cause  of  temperance;  and  it  hints  that  "silence  would 
imply  a  hope  in  Mr.  Bryan's  breast  that  foreign  ambassadors, 
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A    SUNDAY   CROWD   ON   ONK   OK   THE   C'ONKY    ISLAND   BEACHES. 

for  instance,  would  learn  something  from  the  dryness  of  his 
dinners." 

Speaking  of  "those  dry  diplomats,"  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
wonders,  in  view  of  London  press  comment,  whether  they  "are 
such  habitual  'soaks'  that  to  ask  them  to  attend  a  dinner  at  which 
no  intoxicants  are  served  is  cruel  and  tyrannous?"  The  Dis- 
patch answers  its  own  question : 

"Hardly,  yet  that  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  comment 
upon  Mr.  Bryan's  adherence  to  a  lifelong  custom  of  barring 
liquor  from  his  table. 

"There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  dry  banquet  to 
prevent  a  thirsty  diplomat  from  having  his  dinner  with  all  the 
wet  courses  before  he  goes.  Thus  fortified,  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  survive  the  function.  But  failing  that,  no  guest  need  lack 
into'xieation  if  he  lends  an  ear  to  the  exhilarating  eloquence  of 
the  host." 

"Whatever  Europe  may  think  of  grape  juice  at  a  State  din- 
ner," the  Baltimore  Sun  points  out,  "the  Bryans  will  suffer 
nothing  in  American  esteem  for  carrying  out  their  principles 
on  this  subject  in  their  own  house."  Nor  will  ridicule  and 
satire  disturb  Mr.  Brj^an,  asserts  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"A  man  who  has  braved  the  resentment  of  a  thousand  Demo- 
cratic diners,  at  Democratic  banquets,  in  keeping  his  glass 
turned  down  while  all  the  rest  were  quaffing  the  nectars  of  the 
gods,  will  find  it  easy  to  endure  the  polite  shoulder  shrugs  and 
raising  of  eyebrows  which  is  as  far  as  the  refined  gentlemen  of 


the  diplomatic  corps  ever  allow  themselves  to  go'  in  disapproval. 
He  who  has  run  the  Democratic  party  gauntlet  with  an  inverted, 
dry  and  empty  glass  in  his  hand  need  not  dread  the  deprecating 
smiles  of  men  trained  in  diplomacy  and  its  concealment  of 
feeling." 

NEW  YORK'S  DEMORALIZING  SUNDAY 

THE  PROBLEM  of  making  the  summer  Sunday  a  less 
demoralizing  and  depressing  day  for  New  York's  five 
and  a  half  million  citizens  is  discust  with  force  and  feel- 
ing by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Call,  a  leading  Socialist  daily. 
As  it  is,  says  this  ^\Titer,  instead  of  a  day  of  physical  and  spiritual 
recreation  and  refreshment.  New  York's  millions  have  a  day 
devoted  to  the  feverish  pursuit  of  a  relaxation  which  they  do 
not  find — a  day  of  heat  and  suffocation  in  the  city  or  of  crowd- 
ing and  discomfort  in  the  so-called  "pleasiire  resorts"  of  the 
people.  Our  parks  "are  utterly  inadequate";  our  rivers  "so 
polluted  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for  the  average  person  to 
get  any  good  of  them";  our  subway,  surface,  and  elevated  cars 
."jammed  to  the  doors";  our  churches  largely  closed  for  the 
summer;  our  so-caUed  "sacred  concerts"  in  the  vaudeville 
houses,  the  only  form  of  dramatic  entertainment  permitted,  are 
a  sham  and  a  disgrace;  and  on  all  sides  New  Y^ork's  Sunday 
crowds  "are  subjected  to  every  insult  and  to  every  inconve- 
nience" and  receive  "the  worst  possible  service  for  the  greatest 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  Suu." 


A  SUNDAY  SCENE  IN  A  CONGESTED  EAST  SIDE   DISTRICT. 
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po.s.sihltt  amuuiit  of  money."  Thu  writer  ustiiuuti'S  liiat  "iMThups 
a  million  ami  a  hulf  people  t^et  into  the  parks  or  to  the  beuc-hes 
or  into  tlie  eountry  on  Sumlay."  Of  what  the  day  means  to 
this  more  atlventurous  or  more  prosperous  minority  we  read: 

*'TI»e  mad  rush  and  crush  for  a  Sunday  outing  show  how  eajjer 
the  puhlic  are  to  have  a  day  of  relaxation.  The  robb(<d  and 
swindled  homtwtiminc  erowd  show  how  thorouKldy  impossible 
it  is  to  have  a  day  of  relaxHtit)n  utdess  you  have  ph'uty  of  money. 
.  .  .  About  the  most  dreary  sitjht  you  meet  is  that  of  weary, 
worried,  sweating  women,  eoming  home  on  the  night  subway 
trains,  holding  their  fretful,  wilted  babies,  and  trying  to  lull 
them  from  the  etVects  of  a  day  of  pleasure.  All  are  worn  and 
irritable,  their  nerves  are  jangling  and  their  money  has  been 
ruthlessly  taken  away  from  them  by  those  whoso  mission  it  is 
in  life  to  eater  to  the  wants  of  the  Svmday  crowds 

"The  great,  sheeplike  erowd  is  rushed  here  and  there,  crowded 
and  pushed  about,  swindled,  short-ciumged,  and  poi.soned  by 
filthy  drinks  and  decayed  alleged  eilibles,  and  then  driven  home 
in  herds — after  a  day  of  pleasure  and  relaxation." 

The  situation  is  slightly  relieved  by  the  band  concerts  in  the 
parks,  but  the  parks  themselves  are  too  few,  too  small,  and  too 
inaccessible.     Moreover: 

"What  should  be  the  greatest  recreation  places  in  the  city — 
along  the  rivers — are  given  over  to  corporations.  On  the  East 
River  there  is  a  dinky  little  park  named  after  Carl  Schurz.  But 
in  the  neighborhood  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. Directly  west  is  Central  Park  and  over  on  the  Hudson  is 
Riverside  Park.  But  you  are  kept  away  from  the  river  bank. 
That  belongs  to  the  New  York  Central.  The  most  of  the  East 
River  is  given  over  to  factories,  artistic  dumps,  breweries,  and 
80  on.  The  Hudson  has  factories  and  piers.  The  Harlem  has 
railroad  tracks  and  garbage  scows,  and  on  its  sewage-thickened 
waters  ride  many  gallant  freight  lighters. 

."The  recreation  piers  that  have  been  open  merely  mock  the 
hunger  and  the  desire  of  the  people  to  get  near  the  water." 

Turning  to  the  case  of  the  remaining  four  millions  who  "stay 
in  the  city  and  listlessly  prowl  about  the  streets,  or  continue  to 
breathe  the  stench  of  the  tenements,"  He  writes: 

"Some  of  them  may  go  to  church  in  the  morning.  But  the 
number  of  summer  church-goers  is  so  small  that  many  of  the 
churches  close  or  else  run  only  one  service  and  that  to  a  dwindled 
congregation.  The  others  merely  sit  in  their  noxious  tenements 
and  dawdle  over  the  Sunday  papers.  Some  of  them  rush  the  can 
or  the  equally  pernicious  ice-cream  soda  growler.  The  children 
cluster  around  the  fly-infested  places  where  ice-cream  sand- 
wiches are  sold,  or  they  droop  and  mope  on  the  stoops  or  fire 
escapes 

"If  you  desire  to  go  to  the  theater,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  to  a  sacred  concert.  This  consists  of  sacred  smut,  sacred 
dancing,  inspiring  impersonations,  elevating  disrobing  acts  in 
honor  of  the  hot  weather  and  things  of  a  similar  sort  that  you 
can  see  any  week-day,  only  then  they  are  not  part  of  a  sacred- 
concert.     But  you  cannot  witness  a  decent  play." 

These*  anomalous  conditions,  he  says,  result  from  a  curious 
and  illogical  blending  of  puritanism  and  license,  and  they  are 
difficult  to  reform  because  of  the  vested  interests  involved. 
Thus  we  read : 

"We  are  a  strict  people  in  observing  the  Lord's  Day.  So 
whatever  is  good  we  close  up ;  whatever  is  bad  stays  open.  The 
saloons  are  closed,  except  through  the  back  way.  That  main- 
tains outward  order  and  decency  and  promotes  drunkenness. 
The  regular  theaters  are  closed.  That  teaches  the  actors  that 
they  are  still  regarded  by  many  as  outcasts.  But  the  worst  of 
the  variety-shows  are  in  full  blast.  That  helps  in  the  culture  of 
indecencj'. 

We  refuse  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  recreation.  That 
forces  the  people  to  travel  far  and  makes  them  a  prey  to  sharks. 
But  it  promotes  business.  It  fats  the  purse  of  the  politicians 
and  others.  It  is  good  for  the  stockholders  in  traction  com- 
panies and  on  raihoads,  and  it  is  fine  for  the  owners  of  steam- 
boats. Everybody  who  goes  near  a  beach  is  taxed  for  the 
pri\'ilege.     That  is  fine  for  those  w^ho  have  stolen  the  beaches. 

"Young  and  old  are  herded  and  driven.  The  utmost  laxity 
prevails.  Many  of  the  places  at  the  beaches  are  disreputable 
beyond  description.  That  is  excellent  for  the  white-slave  traffic.*' 


Concerning  the  city's  responsibility  in  the  matter  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say : 

"The  day  of  rest  of  a  city  with  five  and  a  half  million  people 
is  a  matter  of  civic  concuirn.  Two-thirds  of  those  f»eople  cannot 
afford  to  go  either  to  the  beaches  or  to  the  country 

"A  great  part  of  the  probh-m  wcjuld  be  solved  if,  say,  half  of 
the  river  front  was  reclaimed.  A  string  of  parks,  piers,  and 
bath-houses  under  proi)er  supervision  would  accommodate 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Food  and  drink  for  the.se  peoph;  could 
advantageously  be  served  even  at  a  loss.  Hut  it  would  be  pure 
and  wholesome,  which  isn't  the  case  with  what  is  ser\'ed  now. 

"It  would  cost  milUons  of  dollars.  What  of  it?  .  .  .  Proper 
recreation  grounds  would  mean  increased  health,  and  increased 
health  means  increased  sanit}'  in  what  is  termed  morals." 


SPIRITUAL  SELF-EXPLOITATION 

THAT  MUCH  PRAYING  and  the  constant  expenditure 
of  spiritual  sympathy  produce  a  lot  of  hypocrites  is  the 
startling  indictment  brought  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(April)  against  the  ministry;  and  another  Boston  pubUcation, 
Zions  Herald,  acknowledges  itself  frankly  scandalized.  The 
Atlantic  actually  compares  the  clergy  to  "clowns  and  jesters," 
but  remarks  that  the  clergy  are  "more  to  be  pitied  than  the 
clowns,"  for  the  minister  has  to  furnish  sympathy  and  spiritual 
food  whether  his  own  feelings  are  engaged  or  not.  They  are 
called  upon,  it  alleges,  "to  exploit  their  own  spiritual  nature  in 
the  earning  of  their  daily  bread."  This  is  what  appears  in  the 
"Contributor's  Club,"  practically  the  editorial  section  of  The 
Atlantic: 

"At  certain  hours  of  the  week  the  minister  must  summon 
from  its  hiding-place  the  spirit  of  prayer;  he  must  literally  ex- 
ploit it  for  the  edification  of  three  hundred  or  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  listeners.  At  certain  other  hoiu-s  he  must  call  forth  his 
most  solemn  convictions  about  life  and  death,  and  exploit  them 
in  the  same  waj\  And  at  uncertain  times,  at  anj'  and  every 
time,  week  in  and  week  out,  he  must  have  his  personality  ready 
to  deliver  when  called  for. 

' '  Is  this  fair?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  weakness  of  the  minis- 
try is  along  the  line  of  hypocrisy,  of  the  over-facile  in  expression, 
of  the  cheaply  ready  in  sympathy? — that  ministers  sometimes 
develop  a  professional  manner  as  marked  as  the  professionally 
sympathetic  manner  of  the  undertaker?  Is  it  surprizing  that  in 
self-defense  they  should  build  up  for  themselves  an  armor,  not 
of  obvious  reserve,  but  of  glib  expressiveness,  which  meets  the  same 
end?  If  they  were  always  really  turning  themselves  inside  out, 
as  they  are  nominally  supposed  to  do,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  them,  they  would  be  worn  to  a  frazzle  in  three  months. 
Some  there  are  who  really  do  this,  and  these  are  usually  indeed 
worn  to  a  frazzle.  Or,  to  use  the  conventional  term,  they 
'  break  down.'  Most  of  them  do  not  do  it,  and  they  survive, 
but  ideals  suffer." 

All  this  to  Zion's  Herald  is  "simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  unless  a  minister  be  a  nervous  wreck  he  has  sacrificed  his 
high  ideals;  he  is  a  mere  mumbler  of  words,  one  who  pretends  to 
give  himself,  but  does  not."     To  which  comes  the  retort: 

"We  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  Failures  there  are 
among  the  ministry,  naturally;  men  who  come  short  of  being 
what  they  should  be.  But  the  great  majority  of  them  are  genuine 
men.  And  when  they  stand  by  the  open  grave  and  utter  words 
of  sympathy,  or  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  home,  they  speak  out  of 
the  heart 

"The  article  in  The  Atlantic  tries  to  say  something  in  favor  of 
the  ministry,  and  to  find  a  way  of  helping  it,  but  it  does  it 
badly.  It  practically  indicts  the  whole  class  for  hypocrisy, 
while  it  makes  a  show  of  expressing  sympathy  for  a  difficult 
work.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  for  the  people  to  lose  faith 
in  their  ministers,  to  imagine  that  they  are  simply  hired  men, 
engaged  to  '  make  emotionally  satisfying '  addresses  by  the  graves 
of  dear  ones,  or  to  pray  at  a  moment's  notice  without  feeling  in  a 
mood  for  it.  Our  ministers  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Fed  con- 
stantly on  the  deeper  things  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  in  a  position 
to  respond  by  the  help  of  God  to  the  great  demands  upon 
them." 
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ENGLISH  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN   LATE  GEORGIAN   AND  EARLY   VICTORIAN   TIMES* 

Lady  E.  Six-nccr-Stanhopi 's  "  Letter  Bag"  Uuvicwc:!  for  The  Litkiiary  Dioest  by 

John   Ki:Ni)«irK  Bangs 


UPON  tho  invitation  of  Mr.  A.  M.  \V. 
Stirling,  the  author  and  oonipiicr  of 
the  ver3^  attractive  "Letter-Bag  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Spenoer-Stanhope,"  readers  of 
that  work  enjoy  in  effect  a  series  of  ejjisto- 
lary  week-ends  at  the  town  and  country 
houses  of  an  English  family  of  high  social 
standing,  and  therefore  well  worth  visiting; 
meeting  any  number  of  interesting,  and 
in  some  cases  really  distinguished,  people 
as  the  hours  pass.  Next  to  being  admitted 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  beau  moiide 
itself,  such  an  entree  as  Air.  Stirling  so 
amiably  here  provides  for  our  delectation 
in  this  series  of  gossipy  letters,  written  by 
the  men  and  women  of  his  family  in  the 
past,  presenting  so  intimately,  so  freshly, 
and  so  naively  certain  known  and  unknown 
personalities  of  a  bygone  century,  is 
probably  the  most  acceptable  substitute 
one  could  wish  for. 

Perhaps  for  some  of  us  who  are  shy, 
and  not  always  sure  of  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  our  hands  and  feet,  and  to  whom 
the  formalities  of  a  conventional  society 
such  as  existed  in  Great  Britain  under 
Georgian  and  early  Victorian  conditions 
would  appear  formidable,  this  proxy 
method  of  being  in,  and  yet  not  of,  that 
circle  is  preferable;  a  circle  pleasanter  to 
read  about  than  to  be  of ;  more  comfortable 
to  gaze  upon  through  other  eyes  than  our 
own;  less  trying  to  enjoy  in  the  imagina^- 
tion  than  in  the  reality.  For  our  prelimin- 
ary comfort  Mr.  Stirling  very  tactfully 
adopts  a  method  which  it  would  be  well 
for  other  compilers  of  intimate  family 
correspondences  to  follow.  Standing  as  it 
were  upon  the  threshold  at  the  moment  of 
our  approach,  he  explains  to  us,  after  the 
manner  of  an  efficient  entrepreneur  of  the 
Who's  Who  order,  just  whom  we  are  to  meet 
while  enjoying  this  rather  intimate  hospi- 
tality. He  assumes,  and  properly,  that 
there  may  be  some  of  us  who,  while  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  Spencer-Stanhope 
family  as  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  waj'  of 
acquaintance,  would,  nevertheless,  like  to 
be  enlightened  as  to  their  identity;  and, 
reversing  the  usual  habit  of  the  lordly 
butler  at  the  door  who  announces  us,  he 
stands  there  himself  and  announces  the 
hostess  and  her  family  to  the  arriving 
guests.  This  kindly  courtesy  on  Mr. 
Stirling's  part  makes  us  feel  very  much  at 
home  not  only  at  Cotton  Hall  in  York- 
shire, where  the  Spencer-Stanhopes  mostly 
did  congregate,  but  also  in  the  rarefied 
social  atmosphere  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
where  hitherto  not  many  of  us  have  been 
permitted  to  disport  ourselves  in  the  flesh, 
and  helps  us  to  overcome  whatever 
punctilious  scruples  we 'may  have  possest 
in  the  matter  of  glancing  over  the  Stanhope 
mail. 

The  visits  are  divided  into  two  volumes, 


♦Stirling,  A.  M.  W.  The  Letter-Bag  of  Lady 
Elizabetli  Speneer-Stanliope.  Compiled  from  the 
Cannon  Hale  papers,  1806  1873.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     $10. 


the  first  of  whicli  is  wlioliy  (icorgian,  and 
the  second  almost  wholly,  if  not  quite 
exclusively,  Victorian;  and  our  hostesses 
are  respectively  Mrs.  Waiter  Spencer-Stan- 
hope and  the  Lady  I01izal)eth,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  the  compiler  is  indebted  for  the 
alluring  title  of  his  production.  Both  are 
charming,  and  it  should  be  recorded  by 
all  veracious  chronich^rs  of  the  right  sort 
that  their  hearts  go  out  at  once  to  these 
gracious  ladies,  and  especially  so  to  the 
elder  of  th(>  two,  \.\w  wonderful  mother  of 
the  Spencer-Stanhopes,  for  not  only  is  she 
a  most  prolific  writer  of  delightful  letters, 
but  in  the  brief  si)ace  of  twenty  years  she 
found  time  as  well  to  become  the  mother 
of  fifteen  children,  all  but  three  of  whom 
lived  not  alone  to  maturity,  but  in  most 
cases  completed  the  patriarchal  and  matri- 
archal span  of  three  score  years  and  ten. 

Running  as  the  letters  do  from  1805 
down  to  1873,  they  cover  a  period  in  Eng- 
lish social  and  political  life  which  to  the 
student  at  least  is  of  large  interest,  and 
should  prove  especially  valuable,  we  think, 
to  American  readers,  who  will  find  in  the 
vivid  picture  they  portray  of  social  man- 
ners and  customs  not  too  remotely  con- 
nected with  their  own  something  more 
than  worthy  of  their  contemplation. 
Morally,  perhaps  the  period  of  the  Re- 
gency in  Great  Britain  was  not  particularly 
edifying — it  could  hardly  be  so  with  such 
a  human  animal  as  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales  to  set  the  standards  of  private  de- 
portment; but  it  was,  nevertheless,  in 
certain  of  its  larger  social  aspects,  a  period 
of  good  manners,  when  it  really  meant 
something  for  a  woman  to  be  and  to  be- 
have like  a  lady  and  for  a  man  to  be  and 
to  behave  like  a  gentleman.  We  often  run 
across  the  phrase,  "a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school," — indeed  in  these  days  of  turmoil, 
of  rush  and  hurry,  of  emergence  of  the 
submerged,  and  submergence  of  the  em- 
erged, with  their  turkey-trotting,  their 
bunny-hugging,  and  their  subway  manners 
generally,  we  encounter  the  phrase  more 
often  than  we  do  the  gentleman  himself. 
Our  more  popular  fictionists,  in  their 
eagerness  to  depict  To-day,  have  largely 
forgotten  Yesterday,  and  since  the  quiet, 
unostentatious  indi\-idual  who  goes  quietly 
about  the  business  of  minding  his  own  lacks 
dramatic  interest,  and  appears  less  exciting 
than  the  bounders  and  the  cads  of  the  so- 
called  smart  set,  it  is  of  the  latter  mostly 
that  they  write,  and  the  readers  of  the  hour 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  polite 
society  ever  existed. 

Wherefore  it  is  altogether  a  good  thing 
for  somebody  to  present  to  our  contempla- 
tion such  a  picture  as  these  letters  reveal  of 
a  society  in  which  men  Avere  courteous  and 
statelj^  and  none  the  less  manly  for  the 
fact;  and  women  were  formal,  and  fuU  of 
high  feminine  dignity,  and  none  the  less 
womanly  withal;  a  Society  in  which  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  dominated 
the  scene  because  of,  and  only  because  of, 
their  personal  graces,   their  spiritual  and 


intellectual  cliarms.  their  courtesy  and  good 
manners,  giving  the  world  in  which  they 
moved  an  atmosphere  of  high  distinction 
which  can  only  j)re\ail  where  good-breed- 
ing is  to  l)e  found.  One  learns  easily  in 
reading  letters  such  as  these  that  after 
ail  it  is  better  to  lie  noble  than  merely 
royal,  for  the  attitude  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  n^al  Knglisli  sou-iety  toward 
the  Court  in  the  time  of  the  Regency  is 
here  revealed  to  be  one  of  condescending 
tolerance  of  certain  necessary  evils  rather 
than  of  defensive  approval  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  Regent  and  his  set.  The 
profligate  vulgarity  of  that  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe,  as  George  the  Fourth  was  wont 
to  style  himself,  is  in  nowise  glos.sed  over 
in  any  of  these  correspondences,  and  he 
is  presented  to  us  for  what  he  unques- 
tionably was,  a  bounder  par  excellence, 
utterly  wanting  in  anything  of  the  nature 
of  decent  regard  for  his  personal  respon- 
sibilities as  a  sovereign,  a  son,  a  husband, 
a  father,  or  a  man.  That  England  should 
for  a  moment  have  tolerated  the  social 
and  political  dominance  of  such  a  human 
failure  and  moral  affront  becomes  in- 
creasingly a  matter  of  wonder  the  more  one 
realizes,  as  one  can  not  fail  to  realize  in 
reading  such  letters  as  these,  that  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  mean,  ignoble  nature 
was  not  wanting  among  his  contemporaries. 
More  important,  however,  than  these 
little  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  polite  society,  and  the  foibles  of  royalty; 
more  edifying  than  the  somewhat  stupid 
on  dils  of  the  London  smart  set,  duller 
even  than  our  own,  apparently,  are  the 
really  satisfactory  views  intimes  that  come 
along  now  and  then  of  men  who  reaUy 
amounted  to  something  in  the  great  story 
of  human  progress.  The  age  had  its 
imbecible  Georges,  its  silly  fops,  and  its 
foolish  beaux,  men  like  Nash,  Brummel, 
and  Skeffington,  but  it  produced  with 
equal  lavishness  its  truly  great  spirits. 
The  compiler  in  one  of  his  prefaces  very 
aptly  remarks  of  the  period  that  it  was  a 
generation  of  colossal  exaggeration  both 
in  talent  and  in  idiocy,  in  virtue  and  in 
vice.  !'Men  sinned  like  giants  and  like 
giants  atoned.  Common  sense,  mediocrity 
— save  upon  the  throne — were  rare.  Even 
the  fools  in  their  folly  were  great."  In 
these  letters  we  get  glimpses  of  both  the 
giants  and  the  foolish.  Among  the  former 
we  find  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who 
for  his  generosity  of  spirit  and  equanimity 
in  the  face  of  misfortune  at  the  burning 
of  his  Drury  Lane  Theater,  becomes  even 
more  lovable  to  us  than  he  was  before 
through  the  charming  little  flash  upon  his 
personality  that  these  volumes  giA'e  us; 
nor  have  we  found  in  any  similar  collection 
of  letters  that  we  can  at  this  moment  recall 
a  finer  portraj-al  of  the  sufferings  of  a  great 
spirit  than  is  here  given  us  in  the  letters 
from,  and  affectionate  estimates  of  the 
ATTtues  of.  Lord  CollingAvood,  the  great 
sailor  and  admiral  who  was  at  Nelson's 
side  at  the  battle  of    Trafalgar,   sharing 
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with  tliut  htToie  (iniirt'  all  the  dangers  and 
ivs|K»nsihiliti«<8  of  his  pt<rilous  cuuiniand, 
but  aNsardfd  few  of  tliiv  honors,  anil  tlu'se 
only  KnidtjiiitfU'  hestowiil  !>>'  -thi)  calciila- 
tinff  lovers  of  place  in.  the  high  seats  at 
homn.  The  tragedy  and  pathos  of  Colling- 
■W'ood's  unseltish  career-  are  here  depicted 
in  such  a  way  as  really  to  create  a  positive 
."heart-thrill,"  and  the  caption  of  one  of 
the  pages,  "How  CoUingwood  Came 
Home,"  is  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Kipling, 
as  is  also  the  substance  of  that  sad  story 
as  a  theme  for  his  vivid  pen. 

Then,  too,  through  rather  British  eyes, 
of  course,  we  get  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
personality  of  Bonaparte,  not  at  all  flatter- 
ing, but  convincing.  Thanks  to  the  good 
fortune  of  Mrs.  Spencer-Stanhope's  son 
John  in  escaping  the  dull  round  of  social 
life  in  London  to  land  in  a  French  com- 
munity as  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  admirable 
yoimg  man  was  permitted  more  than  one 
peep  at  the  then  scourge  of  Europe  while 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  the  pleasing  diver- 
sion of  collecting  thrones,  masterpieces  of 
art,  territorial  possessions,  and  other 
objects  dear  to  the  soul  of  the  political 
connoisseur;  and  his  well- written  account 
of  his  e.xperiences  at  Verdun,  and  later  at 
Paris,  reduced  for  us  to  narrative  form  by 
the  sympathetic  compiler,  forms  one  of  the 
most  absorbingly  interesting  chapters  of 
the  first  volume.  Naturally  also  we  get 
closer  to  the  real  Wellington  than  most 
formal  histories  permit. 

In  the  second  volume  we  come  upon  an 
enchanting  little  love-story  pleasantly  told 
in  the  letters  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer- 
Stanhope  herself,  daughter  of  the  famous 
Coke  of  Norfolk,  to  her  finance,  the  fortu- 
nate John  Spencer-Stanhope,  who  as-  the 
recipient  of  the  letters  of  mother,  fiancee, 
and  wife,  stands  in  the  relation  of  hero  to 
Air.  Stirling's  skilfully  presented  storJ^ 
Here,  too,  we  find  pleasant  gossip  concerning 
figures  eminent  in  both  society  and  history. 
We  get  glimpses  of  Disraeli,  Gladstone, 
the  ever-witty  Monekton  Milnes,  later  Lord 
Houghton,  Napoleon  III.,  and  many  other 
British  and  Continental  notabilities  who 
flourished  during  the  Victorian  era,  ran- 
ging from  O'Connell,  the  great  Hibernian,  to 
Samuel  Warren,  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year,"  from  Atkinson  and  Watts  to  the 
Tichborne  Claimant.  There  are  allusions 
also  to  such  folk  as  George  Hudson,  the 
so-called  Railway  King,  who  cut  so  broad 
a  swathe  in  English  society  of  the  time,  and 
whose  wife  seems  to  have  rivaled  our  own 
Mrs.  Partington  of  pleasant  memory — as 
when  a  host  having  explained  to  her  that  a 
certain  bust  in  his  drawing-room  was  that 
of  Marcus, Am-eUus,  the  lady  repUed  "that 
she  saw  the  likeness  at  once,  but  for  the 
moment  could  not  recall  if  it  was  the  late 
or  the  present  Marquis." 

There  is  a  noticeable  paucity  of  literary 
allusion  in  these  letters,  and  one  looks  in 
vain  for  references  to  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  or  Thackeray  among 
the  celebrities  known  to  the  Spencer- 
Stanhopes,  altho  there  is  one  good  letter 
in  the  second  volume  containing  an  amu- 
sing reference  to  Dickens  and  Carlyle,  with 
which  we  close. 

"I  was  told  the  other  day,"  writes  Anna 
Maria  Pickering  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  "that 
when  Dickens  had  an  interview  with  the 
Queen,  she  kept  him  standing  all  the  time, 
and  altho  kind  in  her  manner,  treated  him 
de  haul  en  has,  not  even  offering  to  shake 
hands  with  him  when  he  took  his  depar- 
ture.   With  Carlyle  the  case  was  somewhat 


different.  The  old  Scotsman  calmly  took 
the  initiative.  Having  greeted  tlie  Queen 
with  due  respect  on  her  entry,  h»»  observed, 
confidentially,  'And  noo,  your  Majesty,  I 
would  remind  you  tliat  1  am  a  verra  old 
man,  and  so  I  will  tak'  a  cheer!'  and  down 
he  sat  witliout  any  i)ermission  on  her  part. 
He  then,  with  equal  freedom,  proceeded  to 
criticize  her  ministry  and  give  her  much 
unsolicited  advice,  wliich  nevertheless 
showed  a  foresight  she  might  with  advan- 
tage have  made  use  of.  The  Queen,  how- 
ever, was  much  affronted  at  his  freedom  of 
speech,  and  after  the  interview  declared 
that  she  would  see  no  more  hterary  men!'' 

Mr.  Stirling's  publishers  have  produced 
the  work  in  sumptuous  form,  well  worthy 
of  its  charming  contents.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  compilation  are  the 
illustrations,  portraits  mainly,  among  which 
is  included  a  startling  reproduction  of  an 
engraving  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  depicting, 
with  a  painful  realism.  King  George  III. 
in  the  days  of  his  madness.  It  is  so  con- 
vincingly done  as  almost  to  be  shocking, 
altho  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
work  are  otherwise  altogether  agreeable. 

CATHERINE'S    SON   PAUL 

WaliszewskI,  K.  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  Son  of 
Catherine  tlie  Great.  8vo,  pp.  496.  Philadel- 
phia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $4  net. 

There  has  always  been  something  Orient- 
al in  the  history  of  the  Russian  dynasty  of 
the  Romanoffs,  as  evidenced  in  the 
despotic  character  of  their  rule  and  frequent 
^dolent  end  of  their  representatives.  The 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  a  case  in 
point.  He  was  brought  up  by  a  strong, 
unscrupulous,  and  Ucentious  mother,  Cath- 
erine, who  for  statesmanship  and  talent  well 
merited  the  title  of  "  Great."  But  Cather- 
ine was  a  bad  mother.  She  trained  her 
son  in  the  principle  which  eventually 
proved  his  downfall.  Speaking  of  the 
instructors  of  the  young  prince  as  supplied 
by  Catherine,  Mr.  WaUszewski  writes: 

"The  intellectual  and  moral  nourish- 
ment with  which  they  supplied  him  was 
always  too  substantial  for  his  powers  of  ab- 
sorption. It  was  always  his  fate  to  put 
into  his  head  more  than  it  could  contain. 
While  still  a  child  sentiments  were  infused 
into  him  which  were  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  mind  in  which  the  emotions  always 
held  the  upper  hand." 

The  result  was  a  sort  of  delirious  par- 
anoia. Paul  was  never  allowed  to  forget 
that  he  was  the  futiu"e  Czar.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  fascinated  by  the  romantic 
tradition  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  of  which 
he  became  Grand  Master.  He  was  a 
whimsical  tyrant.  One  day  he  would  treat 
his  attendants  as  slaves,  at  another  time 
array  them  as  Crusaders  and  make  them 
engage  in  mimic  tournaments.  A  darker 
element  was  imparted  to  his  mind  by  the 
suspicion  that  Peter  III.  was  not  his  father, 
and  the  fate  of  that  ruler  haunted  him 
with  dark  forebodings.  When  his  mother 
died  it  was  actually  discovered  from  her 
papers  that  his  renimciation  of  the  throne 
and  incarceration  in  the  Castle  Loude  had 
been  plotted  by  her. 

But  Paul  had  ideas  of  his  own  and  set 
out  on  a  career  of  reform.  His  aim  was 
to  cleanse  his  court  and  his  army  from  aU 
persons  of  suspicious  character.  lii  this 
work  he  gave  fuU  reign  to  his  natural 
ferocity.  "  The  times  in  which  we  Uve," 
wrote  Prince  Kptchoubey  in  1799,  "  can 
not  be  described.    We  tremble.  .  .  .  True 


or  false  an  accusation  is  always  listened  to. 
The  fortresses  are  full  of  victims.  Black 
melanclujly  has  settled  on  everybody.  .  .  . 
We  are  being  tortured  indescribably." 

Under  Paul  the  system  of  police  espion- 
age in  Russia  was  developed  to  an  oppress- 
ing degree,  and  all  around  him  lived  in  a 
reign  of  terror.  If  at  home  he  was  hated 
and  feared;  abroad  his  attempt  at  aggress- 
ive influence  was  disastrous,  and  his  union 
with  the  allies  against  the  French  Republic 
in  1798-9  proved  fruitless,  for  the  victories 
of  Suvaroff  in  Italy  were  rendered  barren 
of  result  by  the  astute  diplomacy  of  Napo- 
leon who  sowed  dissension  among  the 
coalition.  What  rankled  deepest  in  I'aul's 
morbid  mind  was  England's  refusal  to 
cede  the  Island  of  Malta,  to  which  he  laid 
claim  in  1798  as  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
home  was  there.  The  league  he  formed 
against  England  resulted  only  in  that 
country's  capture  of  the  Mediterranean 
stronghold.  But  Paul's  troubles  were 
now  reaching  a  crisis  at  home.  Count 
Pahlen  and  others  who  were  closest  round 
the  person  of  the  Czar  formed  a  con- 
spiracy for  his  assassination.  Pahlen  had 
taken  some  hand  in  the  assassination  of 
Peter  III.,  and  to  show  the  depth  and 
complexity  of  Russian  intrigue,  as  well  as 
the  feeble  inconsequence  of  Paul's  inteUect, 
we  need  only  read  Mr.  Waliszewskd's 
account  of  the  last  interview  between  this 
conspirator  and  his  master: 

"Paul  shut  the  door  of  his  cabinet  as 
soon  as  Pahlen  entered,  stared  at  him  si- 
lently for  two  long  minutes,  and  then  said: 

"  'You  were  here  in  1762?' 

"  'Yes,  sir,  but  what  does  your  Majesty 
mean? ' 

"  'You  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy 
which  deprived  my  father  of  the  throne? ' 

"  'Sir,  I  was  a  witness,  but  not  an  actor 
in  the  coup  d'etat.  I  was  too  young,  a  mere 
subaltern  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But,  sir, 
why  do  you  ask  me  this  question? ' 

"  'Because  .  .  .  because  they  want  to 
do  again  what  was  done  then ! ' 

' '  Pahlen  was  for  a  moment  overwhelmed, 
but  soon  recovered  his  coolness,  and  said, 
with  complete  calm: 

"  'Yes,  sir,  I  know  that.  I  know  the 
conspirators — and  I  am  one  of  them.' 

"'What!' 

"  'It  is  quite  true.' 

"And  the  cmming  Courlander  explained 
that  he  was  pretending  to  participate  in 
the  plot  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  watch  its  progress  and  to  hold  all  the 
threads  in  his  own  hand.  He  then  tried 
to. reassure  the  Czar. 

"  'Do  not  seek  to  compare  yoiu"  position 
with  that  of  your  unfortunate  father.  He 
was  a  foreigner  and  you  are  a  Russian. 
He  hated,  despised,  and  ahenated  from 
him  the  natives  of  this  country;  you  love 
them  and  are  loved  by  them.  He  irritated 
and  exasperated  the  Guard,  which  is  de- 
voted to  you.  He  persecuted  the  clergy; 
you  honor  them.  There  was  then  no  police 
in  St.  Petersburg;  now  it  is  so  perfect  that 
no  one  can  say  a  word  or  stir  a  step  with- 
out my  knowing  it.' 

"  'AU  this  is  quite  true,  but  we  must  not 
go  to  sleep.' 

"  'Doubtless,  sir,  but  in  order  to  avert  aU 
risk  I  should  require  powers  so  wide  that 
I  fear  to  ask  you  for  them.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  conspirators' — 

"  'Arrest  them,  clap  them  in  irons,  and 
put  them  in  a  fortress,  or  send  them  to  hard 
labor  in  Siberia ! ' 

"  'It  would  have  been  done  already,  sir, 
but  ...  I  fear  to  wound  you  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  father.  .  .  .  Read  the  names; 

(Continued  on  page  1134) 
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Those  wKo  examine  tlie  $985  Overland  m  an  intelli- 
gent manner,  will  find  in  it  most  of  the  identical  specinca- 
tions    that    describe    the    average    $1200   car. 

Why  pay  more  than  $985  when  $985  will  buy  you  as 
much   as   $1200. 

There  are  Overland  dealers  all  over  the  world,  where 
the  Overland  may  be  examined. 


Literature  on  request.     Address  Dept.  17 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio< 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISH 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK 
TIRES  Are  the  Product  of  ONE 
Company  Whose  Sole  Effort, 
Since  the  Advent  of  the  Auto- 
mobile, Has  Been  to  Produce 
the  BEST  Pneumatic  Tire 

From  the  beginning  the 
Fisk  Rubber  Company  has 
had  but  one  policy — that  is, 
to  produce  the  BEST  pneu- 
matic tire.  No  pressure 
has  been  strong  enough  to 
change  this  policy,  and 
every  suggestion  pointing  to 
a  reduction  in  quality  has 
been  instantly  dismissed. 

The  Fisk  factory,  always  in 
the  process  of  enlargement 
to  meet  the  demand  for 
Fisk  Products,  is  devoted 
solely  to  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  with  no  side  lines  to 
divert  attention  from  the 
one  objective  goal — to  pro- 
duce Greatest  Tire  Service. 

Reports  from  Fisk  users 
everywhere  show  that  this 
concentrated  effort  has  been 
crowned  with  success. 

FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

Construction  is  the  result  of 
this  continued  effort  to 
attain  tire  perfection.  It 
offers  users  uniform  quality 
and  Greatest  Service  in  all 
Fisk  Tires.  A  special  rubber 
cushion  minimizes  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  road 
shocks,  an  extra  breaker 
strip  and  heavier  tread 
lessen  the  possibility  of 
puncture  and  specially  re- 
inforced side  walls  are  pro- 
vided to  prevent  rim  cutting. 

WriU  Department  D  for  Latest  Fisk 
Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Faetonr  and  Home  Office,  Cbicopee  FalU,  MaM. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THK  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

Fiek  Pnenmatic  Tiree  are  guaran-  IR  <?ir9 
teed  when  filled  with  air  at  the  re-  GJ|£)Q||£) 
commended  pressure  and  attached 
to  a  rim  bearine  either  one  or  both  of  the 
accompanying  inspection  etampe.  When  filled 
with  anv  iubetitute  for  tir,  or  attached  to  any 
other  rime  than  those  specified  this  guarantee 
ta  withdrawn. 
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those  of  the  F'tnpn-ss  and  two  of  your  sons 
art'  till'  first!'  " 

A  few  days  aftt-rward  Paul  I.  was  put 
to  dt-ath  by  the  conspirators  who  had 
entereci  his  chamber  for  that  fell  purpose, 
March  2:^  18()1. 

Tlie  best  authorities  appear  to  have  been 
c»)iisulted  by  the  author  of  this  fascinating 
nionotrrapli.     Tlie  only   regret   wo  feel  in 
reachng  it  is  that  tlie  author  has  not  stuck 
to  the  epic  method  of  relating  an  incident 
I  clearly  and  with  assurance,  but  sometimes 
I  conscientiously  qualifies  his  narrative  with 
!  the  introduction  of  various  versions,  from 
which  as  a  judicial  writer  he  should  have 
picked  the  most  authentic.    When  he  does 
use  his  own  judgment  the  result  is  brilliant, 
as  in  the  following  discussion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Paul  as  an  administrator: 

"It  is  certain  that  Paul's  tragic  end  was 
not  whollj'  or  even  chiefly  due  to  his  errors 
and  his  excesses.  On  the  contrary,  he 
owed  his  ruin  to  his  most  meritorious  en- 
deavors which  united  against  him  a  coali- 
tion of  the  basest  interests  and  passions. 
He  represt  the  abuses  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Palaces  and  thus  ex- 
asperated the  whole  band  of  gilded  and 
greedy  idlers  whom  Catherine  had  toler- 
ated because  their  presence  gave  a  color- 
able excuse  to  her  own  debauchery.  It  was 
from  among  them  that  the  instruments  of 
her  son's  assassination  were  recruited." 

On  the  question  of  the  Czar's  madness  or 
sanity  this  writer,  while  denying  that  he 
was  insane,  pertinently  remarks: 

"One  might  be  tempted  to  class  him  in 
the  category  of  abnormal  persons  which 
has  been  established  and  popularized  by 
Lombroso — men  W'ho  are  neither  mad  nor 
weak-minded;  who  occasionally  are  even 
of  more  than  average  intelligence,  but 
whose  faculties  are  subject  to  innumerable 
functional  disorders.  In  such  a  case  a 
man's  faculties,  how-ever  powerful,  remain 
useless,  because  he  has  not  the  faculty  of 
diverting  or  coordinating  them.  His 
thoughts  and  his  actions  are  in  perpetual 
antithesis.  He  becomes  the  sport  of  pas- 
sion and  impulse,  and,  tho  his  thoughts  may 
be  wase  and  his  intentions  excellent,  he  has 
all  the  appearance  of  unreason  and  im- 
morality. Is  not  this  the  very  portrait  of 
Paul?:: 

"  THE     FINEST     ENGLISH     GENTLE- 

MAN" 

The  Windham  Papers.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Lord  Rosebery.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  800.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $10. 

In  an  age  of  great  Englishmen  William 
Windham  (1750-1810)  was  recognized  as 
at  least  the  compeer  of  the  most  gifted; 
Lord  Rosebery  describes  him  as  "the 
finest  EngUsh  gentleman  of  his  or  perhaps 
of  all  time."  He  came  of  an  old  Norfolk 
family  settled  at  Felbrigg,  near  Cromer. 
From  1762  till  1766  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Fox  at  Eton  and  the  pupil  of  Robert 
Chambers  at  Oxford.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  early  life  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a 
scholar  to  indicate  his  coming  prominence 
in  public  life.  As  a  friend  of  Burke,  he 
became  really  the  political  disciple  of  the 
orator.  He  was  an  intimate  of  Dr.  John- 
son, at  whose  deathbed  he  was  present. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his 
political  life  was  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  supported  the  cause  of  the  American 
^Continued  on  page  1136) 


The  Happy 
Health  Habit 


THE  happy  health  habit  is  not  easy 
to  acquire  in  Summer  when  the 
appetite  is  fickle,  when  the  digestive 
powers  are  not  in  fullest  vifjor  and  when 
the  warm  weather  necessitates  a  change 
in  diet.  The  surest  way  to  get  Summer 
comfort  and  palate  joy  is  to  drop  heavy 
meats  and  starchy  vegetables  and  eat  well- 
cooked  cereals,  fresh  fruits  and  fresh 
vegetables.  The  most  deliciously  whole- 
some combination  for  the  Summer  days  is 

Shredded 
Wheat  Biscuit 

With    Strawberries 

— a  dish  that  is  appetizing,  satisfying^ 
and  easily  digested.  One  or  two  Shred- 
ded Wheat  Biscuits  with  strawberries  or 
other  fresh  fruits  and  cream  is  not  only  a 
rare  palate  pleasure,  but  will  supply  all  the 
nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's  work. 

Heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven 
to  restore  crispness;  then 
cover  with  strawberries  or 
other  berries  and  serve  with 
milk  or  cream,  adding  sugar 
to  suit  the  taste — more  nutri- 
tious and  more  wholesome 
than   ordinary  "short-cake." 

The    Only   Breakfast    Cereal 
Made    in     Biscuit    Form 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Co* 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cornell    Sectional    Cottages,   Garages, 

Churches.  School-Houses,  etc.  Built  in  st-ctions;  and  are  quickly 
elected  by  bolting  sections  together.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary, 
as  sections  are  numbered.  Built  of  first-class  material.  Buildings 
are  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground.  We  build  houses  to  meet 
everr  need.  We  pav  freight.  Art  catalog  for  4c  stamps. 
WYCZOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO..  408  Wyckoff  St.  .Ithaca.H.T.- 


Complete  Water    -^ 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 

'69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower,  fust 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay  for 
five  years.  Same  outfit  on  credit  at 
slightly  higher  price.  Complete 
Water  Works  equipment.  Better 
get  our  catalogue  today,  and  our 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36,  free 
for  the  asking. 

THE  BALTIMORE  CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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"That  Is  Nicer  Than 
Darning  Hose  Isn't  It?" 


Yes  Dad,  Holeproof  Socks  and  Stockings  Are  Comforts"     5 


Soft  as  down — easy  to  walk  in. 
No  darned  places  to  hurt  the  feet. 
And  style  that  no  foreign  brand  sur- 
passes. These  are  the  features  of  genu- 
ine Holeproof — the  finest  stockings,  the 
neatest  sox. 

Nothing  for  travel,  or  every-day  wear, 
gives  such  comfort  and  convenience. 

Saves  In  Cost,  Too 

Are  you  wearing  hose  that  are  darned 

every  week  when  Holeproof  can  be  had 

at  no  extra  expense?     Six 

pairs  of    these   wonderful 

hose  will  wear  at  least  six 
months 
with- 
out holes.  That 
is  guaranteed  or  you 
get  new  hose  free. 
Yet  they  cost  just 
the  same  as  the 
kind  that  wear  out. 
With  its  added 
wear,  Holeproof 
really  costs  less. 


If  you  sacrifice  nothing  in  cost,  style, 
comfort — if  you  gain  this  convenience — 
don't  you  think  that  you  want  Holeproof? 

1,000,000  People  Do 

1,000,000  people  are  wearing  Hole- 
proof,and  they  think  there  is  nothing  like 
it.  You'll  thinkthe  same  justas  soonas 
you  try  it.  And  that  trial  will  get  the 
whole  family  to  wear  it.  Holeproof  is 
made  for  men,  women,  children  and 
infants. 


FOR  WOMEN 
For  long  wear,  fit 
and  style,  these  are 
the  finest  silk  gloves 
produced.  Made  in 
all  lengths,  sizes  and 
colors. 

Write  for  the  illus- 
trated book  that  tells 
all  about  them  and 
write  for  the  name 
of  the  dealer  near 
you  who  handles 
them. 


ffoleproofffc 

JLM.      FOR  «..^MEN.  WOMEN  ^^AN 


Why  Holeproof  Outlasts  Others 

We  pay  an  average  of  74c  a  pound 
for  the  cotton  yarn  in  Holeproof.  Com- 
mon yarn  sells  for  32c.  We  pay  the 
top  market  price  for  ours.  There  is 
no  better  yarn  to  be  had.  It  is  three 
ply — three  separate,  soft  strands,  pli- 
able, but  strong,  because   long-fibred. 


Common  yarn    is    short-fibred, 
heavy  and  harsh.    There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence.   Try  Holeproof  and  see. 

W'e  spend  $60,000  a  year  merely  for 
inspection,  to  see  that  each  pair  is  per- 
fectly made.  Don't  you  want  quality 
that  is  watched  like  this. 

See  the  Spring  Assortment 

At  all  Holeproof  Dealers  now.  All  the  new 
colors.  All  the  grades.  Ask  for  the  New  Mercer- 
ized Holeproof  Sox  at  $1.50  for  six  pairs,  the  25c 
grade  with  the  silky  lustre  and  22  per  cent  added 

strength. 

9  Holeproof  in  cotton,  for  men, 

costs  from  Si. 50  to  $3.00  a  box 

of  six  pairs.    For  women  and 

children  $2  to  $3  a  box  of  six 

D  CHILDREN.^^         pairs.    For  infants,  $1  a  box  of 

four  pairs.    All  the  above  boxes 

guaranteed  six  months. 

Silk  Holeproof  for  men,   $2  for  three  pairs. 
For  women,  J3  for  three  pairs. 
Three  pairs  of  silk  guaranteed 
three  months. 

The  genuine  Holeproof  are 
sold  in  your  town.  Ask  for 
dealers'  names.  We  ship  direct 
where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  free  book 
about  it. 


/l.olEpjqof 
v.'losiery 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Canada  (433) 


Reg.  U.S. 
Pat.  Office.  1906 
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//  Fil/s 

Itself 

Like 

This 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


really  FILLS  ITSELF.  You 
simply  press  the  "Crescent- 
Filler" — and  the  ink  rushes 
up  into  the  pen !  And  without 
spilling  a  drop  (no  dropper- 
filler) — without  unscrewing  a 
single  joint. 

The  self-filling  Conklin  cleans 
itself  same  tirhe  it  fills  itself, 
so  it  never  clogs  or  balks,  but 
always  writes  at  first  s/ro^e  with 
superb  smoothness  and   ease. 

The  Conklin  screw-cap  pen  will 
not  leak  or  sweat  in  your  pocket, 
even  if  Ccirried  horizontally. 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Jeweler*, 
Druggists,  on  30  days'  trial. 
Prices$2.50.  $3.00,  $3.50, 
$4. 00.  $5.  00  and  up.  Write 
for  catalog  and  two  little 
books   of  pen   wit — all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN   PEN  MFG.  CO. 

275  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

33SS  W.  iid  St.  S9  TemplePlace  700N.  Amer.  Bldg. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  1134) 

colonii's.  His  first  oatrance  into  public 
lift)  was  sigualiznd  by  a  sjniech  in  which  ho 
oppos«'d  the  raisiutj  of  money  by  public 
subscription  for  tht«  puri)ose  of  supplying 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  revolting  Americans.  After  the  date 
of  this  speech.  1778,  ho  rose  rapidly  in 
parliamentary  life,  and  became  Secretary 
of  War  w  ith  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this 
office  ho  had  opportunities  for  exhibiting 
his  rooted  distrust  of  Xapoleon,  and  ac- 
cordingly opposed  the  Peace  of  1802.  The 
Peninsular  War  met  with  his  warm  ap- 
proval. When  Sir  John  Moore  set  out  on 
his  unhappy  campaign  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  ho  blamed  the  ministry  for  not  sup- 
plying this  fated  general  with  a  stronger 
force.  Some  months  after  the  battle  of 
Coruna,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1810,  he  passed 
away  in  his  house  in  Pall  Mall. 

W' indham,  was  a  man  of  many  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  a  fine  classical  scholar, 
a  model  countrj'  gentleman,  who  prized 
his  home  at  Felbrigg  above  the  society  of 
the  town.  Being  a  devout  Catholic  and  a 
generous  landlord,  ho  preferred  to  spend 
his  income  of  £G,000  a  year  among  his 
tenants  and  in  his  library.  He  was  tall 
and  athletic,  and  his  graceful  social  qual- 
ities made  him  a  general  favorite  both  in 
London  and  among  his  country  neighbors. 

Lord  Rosebory  earns  our  gratitude  for 
providing  us  with  this  collection  of  papers. 
Ours  is  said  to  be  the  age  of  memoirs. 
These  memoirs  of  one  of  the  foremost  men 
in  Pitt's  first  cabinet,  "the  ministry  of  all 
the  talents,"  is  eminently  interesting. 
What  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
"Windham  Papers"  are  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  from  George  III.,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Canning,  Johnson,  Castlereagh,  Nelson, 
Burney,  and  Cobbett,  wdth  the  last  of 
whom  Windham  was  associated  in  found- 
ing The  Political  Register.  Lord  Roseberj' 
sums  up  Windham's  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  and  friends  in  the  phrase 
"high-souled  Windham."  We  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  his  introduction.  It  is 
free  from  exaggeration  and  sets  forth  with 
masterly  taste  a  character  and  reputation 
which  stiU  survive  after  the  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years  of  change  and  development 
in  English  society  and  politics. 

HENRY   MAITLAND'S   PRIVATE   LIFE 

Roberts,  Morley.  The  Private  Life  of  Henry 
Maitland.    New  York;    George  H.  Doran  Co. 

In  the  March  Harper's  Mr.  Howells 
recommends  that  "  direct  history  of  life  " 
should  come  to  supplant  fiction.  It  would, 
he  believes,  "  do  the  office  of  that  second- 
ary effect  of  reality  which  now  delights 
and  edifies  the  reader."  His  recommenda- 
tion was  apparently  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Morley  Roberts,  who  has  given  us  the  real 
life  of  George  Gissing  under  the  thin  guise 
of  fiction.  So  thin  is  the  disguise  that  no 
one  has  been  taken  in,  and  Mr.  Roberts  has 
brought  a  swarm  of  murmuring  objectors 
about  his  ears.  The  new  mood  evidently 
doesn't  work  well  when  you  take  a  dis- 
tinguished individual  who  has  led  a  life 
open  to  more  than  one  interpretation. 
Just  this  was  probably  not  what  Mr. 
Howells  meant  in  proposing  a  substitute 
for  the  flood  of  invented  histories  that 
come  from  the  press.    We  would  not  place 


Guaranteed  to  wear  at  least 

15  Years 

Certain-teed 

and  Shingle  Roofing 

(Quality  Cert-ified — Durability  Guaran-(ee<i ) 

The  modem  roof  covering  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  buildings  —  costs 
less  and  lasts  longer. 

Look  for  the  Certain- 
teed  label  on  each  roll  and 
crate  of  Shingles — it's  your 
quality  and  price  protection. 

If  you  contemplate 

building:,  get  our  book  of 
suggestions,  "Modem  Build- 
ing Ideas  and  Plans" — it  illus- 
trates the  use  of  the  different  styles  of 
Certain-teed  Roofing,  also  latest 
ideas  in  bungalows,  summer  cottages, 
factones,  poultry  houses,  barns  and 
garages. 

We  offer  to  send  it  to  you  upon  receipt 
of  2Sc  to  cover  cost,  postage  and  mail- 
ing. If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this 
boolc  is  worth  far  more  than  25c  to 
you.  we'll  eladly  refund  the  money. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co. 

E.  St.  Loau,  lU.     York.  Pa.     MarseiUet,  IIL 
Minneapoli*    Mcmphii    San  Francisco    Winnipeg,  Can. 


Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter's  h'rozen  Dog  Ranch  House.\ 
Fool  of  Seven  Devils  Range,  between  Freezeout  and  Squaw 
Butte,  on  the  Payette  River.  Stained  with  Cadot's  Stains. 

You  Can  Pick  Out 

the  houses  that  have  been  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  so  soft  and  rich  and  durable  that 
all  other  exterior  stains  look  cheap  and  tawdry  in 
comparison.  They  go  farther,  last  longer,  preserve 
the  wood  better,  and  are  infinitely  more  artistic. 
The  genuine  creosote  wood-preserving  stains.  Every 
gallon  guaranteed.  Imitation  stains  smell  of  kero- 
eene,  benzine  or  other  worthless  and  inflammable 
cheapeners. 

You  can  gel  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  free  samples  of  stained  wood. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  Manufacturing;  Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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him  as  an  approver  of  this  particular  book 
until  he  himself  said  so,  yet  one  may  fancy 
that  tlie  book  would  interest  him  as  it  lias 
us.  Granting  the  fact  that  no  one  connect- 
ed with  Gissing  remains  to  be  greatly 
pained  by  the  revelations,  one  would  call 
this  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution 
to  biographical  literature.  There  were 
mysteries  apparent  to  every  devoted  reader 
of  this  peculiarly  fascinating  writer  that 
clamored  to  be  cleared  up.  The  hints  one 
got  that  they  were  even  worse  than  the 
facts  revealed  by  Mr.  Roberts's  book  were 
more  or  less  insistent.  The  bare  outline 
of  Gissing's  unhappy  love  affairs  has  in  it 
nothing  to  outweigh  the  splendid  picture 
of  devotion,  courage,  and  unremitting  toil, 
the  pathetic  revelations  of  a  really  frustrate 
life  such  as  now  comes  to  provide  the  key 
to  the  puzzling  mystery.  As  a  study  of  a 
human  soul  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
identity  is  easily  decipherable  one  would 
have  to  look  far  to  find  a  more  enthralling 
narrative. 

THE  HERO  OF  LEPANTO 

Coloina,  Padre  Luis,  S.  J.  The  Story  of  Don 
John  of  Austria.  Translated  by  Lady  Moreton. 
Fp.  428.  Illustrated.  New  York  and  London:  John 
Lane  Company.    $4.50. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  historical  biog- 
raphy has  the  thrilling,  romantic  interest 
of  a  dramatic  no\^el,  but  that  is  true  of  the 
present  life  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  who 
■was  one  of  the  great  figures  in  "one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  Spanish  historJ^"  The 
book  itself  is  attractive;  in  diction  and 
motivation  it  stands  far  above  the  usual 
book  of  its  kind.  Even  tho  a  translation, 
it  seems  to  have  lost  little  of  its  Spanish 
flavor  or  romantic  atmosphere. 

From  the  opening  pages,  when  the 
reader  is  absorbed  in  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  the  parentage  of  the  little 
Jeromin,  there  is  no  cessation  of  interest. 
Old  Spain  forms  the  background  for  a 
glowing  and  faitliful  depiction  of  the  char- 
acter of  Don  John,  a  royal  and  loyal  gen- 
tleman, an  honest  warrior,  and  a  deeply 
jehgious  man. 

When  Jeromin  was  taken  from  the  rustic 
surroundings  of  his  ])oyhood  home,  he  was 
entrusted  by  Luis  Quijada,  favorite  lord 
of  Charles  V.,  to  his  wife.  Dona  Magdalena 
de  Ulloa.  To  this  beautiful  woman  of 
high  ideals  were  due  most  cf  Don  John's 
lovable  traits  of  character.  She  was  to 
him  a  guardian  angel,  mother,  aunt,  and 
friend  all  in  one.  Never  did  he  lose  his 
affectionate  adoration  for  her.  He  died 
with  her  name  on  his  lips.  On  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  his  son,  Philip 
II.,  made  public  recognition  of  Don  John 
as  his  half-brother,  established  him  with 
a  fitting  household,  with  Luis  Quijada 
and  Dona  Magdalena,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  Don  John  of  Austi'ia. 

Until  Don  John  was  absent  from  Madrid 
busy  with  Moorish  conquest,  the  two 
brothers  stood  in  close  friendly  relation, 
but  during  this  absence,  a  wUy  secretary, 
Antonio  Perez,  poisoned  the  mind  of  Philip 
against  the  brother  whom  he  had  loved 
and  trusted.  It  is  pathetic  that  intrigue, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood  should 
have  tiu-ned  Philip  against  such  a  brother, 
one  so  upright  and  loyal,  but  court  jeal- 
ousy and  a  consciousness  of  being  de- 
tected in  scandalous  beha^nor  prompted 
Perez  to  all  kinds  of  lying  subterfuge. 
The  result  was  suspicion,  delays,  and  in- 
justice on  PhiUp's  side,  and  heartaches, 


Are  you   loss-proof? 


This  handy 
machine 
guards  you 
from  all 
losses — 
small  or 
large 


Stop  the  leaks! — ^The  Barrett  easy-to-carry,  easy-to-operate  adder  and  com- 
puter is  an  infallible,  automatic  check  on  time-loss  and  money-loss.  No 
matter  how  small  the  loss  or  how  big,  the  Barrett  will^'Wit  and  stop  it. 
Many  a  business  has  been  ruined  by  the  small,  intangible  losses  here  and 
there  which  often  seem  unpreventable.  But  if  the  figures  in  your  office  go 
through  the  Barrett,  it  is  mechanically  certain  to  detect  and  prevent  loss. 

Profits  slip  away! — In  a  thousand  different  little  ways  your  profits  slip  away 
between  your  fingers — unless  you  keep  a  firm  hand  on  ever)'  department 
and  ^t^m' employe.  Without  the  easy-to-carry  Barrett  this  is  practically 
impossible. 

This  machine  is  a  watch-dog! — The  Barrett  goes  into  every  department,  to 
every  desk,  to  every  employe  right  at  his  work,  prevents  all  loss  in  time 
used  to  travel  to  the  big,  unwieldy  adders.  It  is  absolutely  accurate  and  so 
simple  and  easy  to  operate  that  any  one  who  can  write  can  learn  to  use 
it  correctly  in  One  Hour.  Thus  it  becomes  a  faithful,  trusted  watch-dog 
over  your  entire  business.      No  one  can  cheat  or  fool  the  Barrett. 

Why  it  stops  losses! — The  BarrettAdding  and  Computing  Machine  with  the 
special  simplifying  attachment  shown  above  weighs  slightly  more  than  17 
pounds,  has  a  capacity  of  99, 999, 999. 99,  is  handle  driven  and  portable,  and 
splendidly  simple,  durable,  and  accurate.  It  costs  S150 — S25  extra  for  the 
special  computing  attachment,  which  vastly  simplifies  multiplication.  No 
other  machine  at  any  price,  combines  all  of  these  valuable  features  in  one 


machine! 


Barrett 


easy-to-carry 


Adding  and  Computing  Machine 


Cut  out— Fill  in  — Mail  Today 

BARRETT  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

General  Offices,  Dept.  D,  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  want  to  see  the  Barrett  Adding  Machine  in  action.  Please  bring  one  to  my  office 
and  show  me  how  lig'ht  it  is  to  carry  and  how  pleasant  and  easy  it  is  to  operate.  I  under- 
stand tliat  this  will  place  me  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  buy  the  machine. 

My  name  is 

My  address  is Street 

Tonvn State 
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Let  Us  Lend  Yo\j 
A  Ne>v  Kind  of  Shower 

Fits  any  Bath  Tub.  Needs  no  Curtain.  Don't 

Have  to  Wet  yo.ur  Hair.     Almost  as 

Enjoyable  as  Ocean  Bathing 

lO  Days'  Free  Trial 

No  Money  in  advance.      Only  $6 
If  You  Keep  It 

Just  to  show  vou  how  it  beats  a  tub  bath — 
and  how  it  will  help  you  stand  the  hot  weather — 
we  want  to  lend  3'ou  a  Kenney  Four-Stream 
Needle  Shower — 

Want  you  to  attach  it  to  your  bath  tub — that  will  take 
you  only  a  minute — and  enjoy  it  ten  days  free. 

Vou  won't  have  to  send  us  a  single  cent  in  advance. 
And  you  won't  have  to  pay  us  a  penny  if  you  are  willing 
to  return  the  shower  after  a  trial. 

And  it  will  cost  you  only  $6  if  you  keep  it — only  half 
as  nmch  as  the  cheapest  old-style  shower  you  can  get. 

Makes  Your   Bath   Twice 
As  Refreshing 

There  is  almost  as  much  difference  between  a  needle  shower  and  an 
old-style  or  overhead  shower  as  between  a  bath  in  a  nice  porcelain 
tub  and  a  sponge  bath  out  of  a  tin  pail. 

And  here  is  a  new  kind  of  needle  shower  which  throws  four  needle- 
sprav  streams  instead  of  only  one.  That  makes  it  luxuriously  stim- 
ulating and  refreshing. 

Has  all  the  good  points  of  the  extravagantly  expensive  showers 
without  a  single  one  of  their  faults. 

Why  The  Price  Is  So  Low 

Works  on  a  new  principle.  A  patented  feature  keeps  it  from 
splashing  out  of  the  tub.  No  clammy  curtain  to  spoil  your  enjoy- 
ment.   That  is  a  revolutionary  improvement. 

Doing  away  with  the  expensive  curtain  and  with  overhead  piping 
and  complicated  parts  is  what  makes  the  price  so  low. 

No  Shock  To  The  Head 

When  you  stand  erect  in  usins  a  Keiiney  Shower,  not  a  drop  of 
-water  touches  your  head.  All  shoots  direct  against  the  body,  from 
the  shoulders  down.  Don't  have  to  drench  your  hair.  But  if  you 
want  to  douse  your  head,  simply  bend  over  a  trifle. 


Kenney  Needle 
Body  Show^er 


All  Metal.     Easy  To  Put  Up 

A  very  handsome  fixture.  Heavy 
nickle  finish  over  brass.  Not  hing  to 
wear  out  or  get  out  of  order.  Easily 
put  up.    Never  in  the  way. 

A  Mere  Request  Brings  It 

Just  order  on  your  letterhead  or  en- 
close business  card  or  reference  and 
you'll  get  the  shower  complete  and  pre- 
paid for  ten  days'  free  enjoyment. 

If  you  want  to  keep  it,  simply  send  $6 
in  full  payment;  if  not,  simply  return  it. 

Better  make  the  trial  now.  A  single 
month's  use — especially  during  the  heat 
of  pummer — will  alone  be  worth  more 
than  the  shower  will  cost  you. 

D.  M.  Reddan   Specialty  Co. 

25  West  Broadway,  New  York 

(Responsible  Agents  Wanted)      (5) 


A  Two  Million  Dollar 


Twenty  thousand  motorists  have  read  and  proved 
the  suggestions  in  this  book,  which  we  call  "From 
Hide  to  Highway."  It  has  shown  each  of  them  how 
to  save  from  J50  to  $200,  by  adding  5,000  miles  to 
the  life  of  their  tires.  To  figure  conservatively  we 
will  call  the  average  saving  ;?ioo — this  means  a  total 
sa\'ing  of  ^2,000.000  lor  20,000  motorists  alone. 

Before  the  season  is  well  underway,  another 
2o,oo<p  will  have  read  and  acted  on  this  book  and 
this  gigantic  tire  saving  will  be  repeated  by  means  of 
Durable  Threads. 

No  matter  whether  your  present  tires  are  new  or  old, 
this  book  will  put  dollars  in  your  pocket.  If  new,  it 
shows  how  to  make  them  last  three  seasons  instead 
of  one — 10,000  miles  instead  of  3,000  to  5,000 — if 
old,  rim  cut  or  rut  worn,  it  shows  how  to  make 
them  last  a  whole  extra  season. 


"From  Hide  to  Highway"'  does  not  deal  in  gener- 
alities, it  is  concrete — definite — and  contains  a  copy 
of  the  most  remarkable  money  -  back  guarantee 
ever  issued — a  guarantee  of  5,000  miles  without 
puncture. 

But  why  go  into  detail  here  when  your  copy  of 
"From  Hide  to  Highway"  is  all  wrapped  up  ready 
to  mail  without  the  slightest  obligation  attached? 
Don't  even  bother  to  write  a  letter — merely  say 
"Send  the  book"  on  a  postal  and  mail  today, — your 
copy  will  reach  yoi  without  cost  by  return  post. 
Surely,  a  book  which  has  led  to  a  saving  of 
j2,ooo,ooo  to  20,000  other  motorists,  is  at  least 
worth  sending  for.  Write  for  it  NOW.  Address 
nearest  office. 


THE    COLORADO    TIRE    AND    LEATHER    COMPANY 


1025  Karpen  Building^,  Chicao:n,  111. 
526  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


1345  Acoma  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

437  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif 


disappointment,  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  youthful,  honest,  and  anihitioua 
Don  John. 

Padre  (.'olonna  makes  this  life  story  one 
of  deep  interest,  and  with  it  gives  us  the 
intcrwovtin  dt^stinies  of  other  great  lii.s- 
lori(;al  personages  of  the  limes.  Physically 
Don  John  was  exceptionally  handsome; 
mentally  ho  was  well  balanced  and  alert; 
spiritually  he  was  a  devout  churchman  of 
lofty  ideals.  He  early  developed  the  spirit 
of  the  Crusader.  He  longed  for  conquest 
that  should  add  to  his  brother's  glory. 
He  was  content  to  shine  in  reflected  light, 
never  making  a  move  without  consulting 
the  King. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Moriseos  of  dra- 
iiada  in  1568  was  the  chance  Don  John 
had  waited  for.  His  campaign  against 
them  was  the  beginning  of  years  of  suece.ss- 
ful  fighting  culminating  in  his  wonderful 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto.  From 
that  time,  however,  Philip's  unjust  sus- 
picions of  his  motives  held  him  back  from 
further  conquests.  Don  John's  character 
is  disclosed  in  the  fact  that  those  who  w^ere 
sent  to  watch  and  restrain  his  "undue 
ambition"  always  ended  by  becoming  his 
devoted  friends  and  allies.  Pius  V.  and 
Gregory  XIIL  had  schemes  whereby  Don 
John  was  to  bring  England  back  into  the 
fold  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  Philip 
thwarted  them  all  by  appointing  him 
Governor  of  Flanders  and  then  failing  to 
support  him  in  every  way.  With  few 
exceptions  Don  John  was  everything  ad- 
mirable in  a  man.  The  reader  is  distrest 
at  the  neglect  and  injustice  that  saddened 
his  last  years — years  of  impatient  waiting, 
honest  ambition,  and  glorious  opportuni- 
ties that  were  not  supported  by  the 
brother  whom  he  loved*  Avith  stedfast 
devotion. 

Of  all  those  royal  persons  from  Charles 
V.  to  Alphonso  XII.,  whose  bones  lie 
incased  in  splendid  sarcophagi  beneath 
the  grim  old  Escurial's  pavement,  none 
awakens  in  the  tourist  half  the  interest 
that  is  aroused  by  the  structure  which 
holds  Don  John's  remains.  Thousands 
have  had  their  tears  start  as  they  stood 
alongside  that  white  marble  tomb,  on 
which  rests  the  warrior's  recumbent  fig- 
ure, its  marble  hands  grasping  the  sword 
carried  by  Don  John  at  Lepanto. 

OTHER  BOOKS    WORTH    WHILE 

Torrey,  Bradford.     Field  Days  in  California. 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  235  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

To  the  several  books  of  nature  study 
which  ]Mr.  Torrey  has  written  the  publish- 
ers add  now  a  new  volume — regrettably 
a  memorial  one,  since  the  author  did  not 
live  to  see  its  completion.  The  pleasant 
essays  which  it  contains  wall  charm  the 
bird-lover.  One  may  dip  into  its  pages  any- 
where and  find  oneself  in  leisurely,  amiable 
conversation  with  a  man  of  gentle  spirit, 
wide  intelligence,  and  keen  powers  of 
observation,  who  is  eonstafltly  finding 
fresh  springs  in  life.  It  is  good  to  linger  in 
the  sunshine  wdth  him  and  Usten  to  the 
song  of  the  bird  and  the  ripple  of  the  water- 
falls. 

Rose,  J.  Holland.  The  Personality  of  Napole- 
on. 8vo.  Pp.  383.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

It  might  well  be  imagined  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Napoleon  was  exhausted,  and  if  the 
multiplicity   of   literature    that   has   been 
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piled  up  on  his  name  W  taken  as  a  test,  this 
would  bo  true.  Professor  Holland  rec- 
ognizes tliis  truth,  but  he  also  conies  into 
the  field  as  a  genuine  rcdnclcnr.  He  takes 
this  mass  of  stuff  and  distils  it,  so  that  its 
essence  is  a  sparkling?  product  of  pure  and 
exhilarating  fact.  It  must  certainly  be 
allowed  that  wc  have  here  a  new  descrip- 
tion of  Napoleon  the  truth  of  which  is  self- 
evident.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  is 
eminently  refreshing.  We  are  brought 
down  to  the  stern  and  wild  scenery  of 
Corsica,  the  feverish  excitement  of  the 
Jacobin  spirit,  the  almost  insane  war 
passion  of  the  genius  wiio  had  been  fed  on 
Arrian  and  Livy,  and  the  records  of 
Carlo vingian  conquest.  Napoleon's  career 
as  a  sol(lii>r  is  bettor  known  than  his  success 
as  a  legislator  and  a  thinker,  and  those  who 
wish  to  contemplate  this  great  historic 
figure  apart  from  his  white  horse  and  gray 
surtout  would  do  w(>ll  to  study  this  delight- 
ful volume  in  which  the  learning  of  a 
scientific  historian  is  combined  with  the 
skill  of  an  accomplished  essayist. 

Parker,      Gilbert,      Complete      Writings      of. 

Imperial  edition.  Vol.  IX  iind  X.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Soos.     $2  per  vol. 

Few  new  novels  will  be  welcomed  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  these  republished 
stories  of  Gilbert  Parker.  And  those  in- 
terested in  this  beautiful  new  edition  of 
his  works  will  add  volumes  IX  and  X 
to  the  collection  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. Vol.  IX  contains  "The  Seats 
of  the  Mighty,"  an  historical  novel  of  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  written  most  ap- 
propriately at  a  hotel  in  Mablethorpe  called 
"The  Book  in  Hand,"  in  1894-5.  The 
first  germ  of  the  story  came  from  "The 
Memoirs  of  Major  Robert  Stobo,"  a  tiny 
volume  found  by  Mr.  Parker  in  Quebec, 
but  the  plot,  characters,  and  general 
ideas  are  all  imaginative.  "The  book," 
says  its  author,  "has  a  position,  perhaps, 
not  wholly  deserved,  but  it  has  crystallized 
some  elements  in  the  life  of  the  continent 
of  America,  the  history  of  France  and 
England,  and  of  the  British  Empire  which 
may  serve  here  and  there  to  inspire  the  love 
of  things  done  for  the  sake  of  a  nation  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  an  individual."  Vol. 
X,  "The  Battle  of  the  Strong,"  is  a 
"protest  and  a  deliverance,"  a  breaking 
away  from  Canada  as  a  background,  a 
determination,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
to  fulfil  himself  and  to  take  no  instruction 
except  those  of  his  own  conscience,  im- 
pulse, and  conviction.  "The  Battle  of 
the  Strong"  is  a  story  of  Jersey,  and  is  not 
without  faithful  historical  elements,  but 
the  book  is  essentially  a  romance,  in  which 
character  was  not  meant  to  be  submerged 
by  incident.  It  was  this  story  that 
brought  Mr.  Parker  out  of  the  tjTanny  of 
the  field  in  which  he  had  first  sought  a 
hearing. 

A  Dictionary  of  Automobile  Terms.  By  Albert 
L.  Clough.  New  York.  The  Horseless  Age  Company. 

Mr.  Clough  presents]  his  book  as  a  seri- 
ous endeavor  to  give  in  alphabetical 
order  the  terminology  daily  applied  to 
motor-cars.  It  is,  he  believes,  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  to  be  compiled.  Every  year 
thousands  of  people  who  "become  interested 
in  motor-cars  are  introduced  to  a  nomencla- 
ture that  is  peculiar  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, but  quite  foreign  to  them.  Here- 
tofore they  have  been  unable  to  secure  an 
intelligent  guide.  INIr.  Clough's  work  will 
be  found  an  open  sesame  to  this  technical 


The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  ex- 
change kept  quiet  and  let  one  man 
talk,  that  man  could  be  heard  in 
every  corner  of  the  room.  But  the 
shouting  members  produce  a  com- 
posite of  sound,  so  that  no  one 
trader  is  understood  except  by  a 
small  group  around  a  particular 
trading  post. 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be 
only  a  greater  noise,  and  less 
intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  univer- 
sal there  must  be  silent  transmission. 
In  a  noisy  stock  exchange  where 
the  voice,  unaided,  cannot  be  under- 
stood across  the  room,  there  are 
hundreds  of  telephones  which  carry 
speech  half  way  across  the  continent. 


The  telephone  converts  the  spok- 
en words  into  silent  electrical 
impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable, 
a  hundred  conversations  can  be 
carried  side  by  side  without  inter- 
ference, and  then  distributed  to  as 
many  different  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land.  Each  conver- 
sation is  led  through  a  system  of 
wire  pathways  to  its  proper  desti- 
nation, and  whispers  its  message 
into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  inter- 
connecting lines  of  the  Bell  System 
are  indispensable  for  universal  tele- 
phone service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slow  of  speech  and  the 
States  would  be  less  closely  knit 
together. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


You  will  find  in  our  new  Summer  Models 
that  indescribable  smart  atmosphere  of  the 
"thoroughbred"  without  danger  of  the  ex- 
treme or  the  cheap  radical  attempts. 

ADLERrRCCHESTERCLOTHES 


Write  for  our  new  Summer  Style  Book,  giving 
the   correct    1913  styles  and"  dress   suggestions 


L.  ADLER  BROS.  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A. 
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KNO-BURN  METAL  LATH 
was  used  in  this  house 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


METAL  LATH 
Construction 

deserves  careful  consideration  from  the 
prospective  home  builiier,  because  it 
offers  him  a  rare  combination  of  perma- 
nency, economy  and  life-long  satisfaction. 
Our  FREE  booklet  705,  "Metal  Lath 
for  Home  Construction,"  is  full  of  profit- 
able pointers  for  home  builders.  Send 
for  it  now  and  find  out  why  KNO-BURN 
Metal  Lath  for  inside  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  KNO-FUR  Metal  Lath  for  exterior 
work  are  superior  to  old  style  methods 
of  construction. 

KNO-BURN 
METAL  LATH 


is  a  flat  sheet  of  metal  fabric  with  a  web-like  mesh 
that  completely  imbeds  itself  in  the  plaster.  This 
form  of  construction  produces  a  reinforced  con- 
crete-like wall.    The  plastersiraply  ca«7comeoff. 


FIREPROOF 


—  KNO-BURN  METAL 
LATH  covered  with  Portland 

Cement  pla'tter  is  an  effective 
barrier  to  fire  because  all  wood  studding  and  joists 
are  completely  protected. 


DURABILITY 


—  KNO-BURN  METAL 
LATH,  on  account  of  its 
risiidity,  assures  a  smooth 
wall  that  will  never  warp,  buckle  or  crack.  It  is 
coated  with  a  carbon  paint  that  withstands  rust — 
it  never  disintegrates. 


KNO-FUR 
METAL  LATH 


for  outside  use  is  a  metal  fabric  similar  to  KNO- 
BURN  with  parallel  ribs  that  increase  its  strength 
and  provide  a  substitute  for  furring.  It  has  the 
same  web-like  plaster-gripping  mesh  that  makes 
KNO-BURN  so  effective. 


ECONOMY 

weather  boards - 

entire  cost. 


—  In  addition,  the  use  of  KNO- 
FUR  Metal  Lath  eliminates 
sheathing,  building  paper  an  1 
-a  single  economy  that  saves  its 


I  AQTIWr  —KNO-FUR  is  made  from  metal 
*-'■""  *  lllvJ  speciallyprepared  toresist  acid  and 
~^"^^"~~"^    rust.    It  is  rigid  and  imperishable. 

Our  regular  monthly  bulletin  "  Expanded 
Metal  Construction,"  will  be  sent  to  Archi- 
tects and  Contractors,  upon  request. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Co. 

970  Old  Colony  Building  CHICAGO 


vocabulary.  Tho  tawk  he  set  him.sclf,  in- 
volving as  it  did  inufih  ine<!hanical  and 
eleetrieal  description,  was  by  no  incauH  an 
oasy  one.  He  hu.s  atteoniplished  it  with  re- 
iiiarkablo  skill.  He  is  especially  to  be 
coiiiinendc<l  for  having  avoided  technical 
phraseology.  The  use  of  plain  terms 
throughout  the  book  will  commend  it  to 
all  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
terminologj'  of  automobile  engineering. 
The  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the 
work  is  shown  imder  such  words  as  car- 
bureter, where  twenty-five  relative  terms 
are  treated;  motor,  of  which  forty  difTenmt 
types  are  described ;  and  tire,  where  forty- 
fivo  allied  terms  are  considered.  This  book 
should  become  indispensable  alike  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  and  to  the  owner  of 
a  car. 

Woolcombe,  H.  .S.  Beneath  the  Southern 
Cross.  8vo,  pp.  165.  New  Y/)rk:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.    $1.35  net. 

This  is  the  pleasantly  written  book  of 
travels  in  which  the  chaplain  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  details  his  impressions  of 
the  inhabitants  and  scenery  he  became 
acquainted  with  during  a  tour  through 
Australasia  and  South  Africa.  The  author 
of  course  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  of  England  mission- 
aries and  English  settlers,  but  he  makes 
some  important  additions  to  knowledge 
of  the  aborigines.  The  narrative  is  graphic 
and  quite  personal.  It  reads  like  a  series 
of  familiar  letters.  The  photographic  illus- 
trations are  good  and  numerous. 

Blrge,  Jullus'C.    The  Awakening  of  the  Desert. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  429.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  long  expedition 
made  in  prairie  days  more  than  forty  years 
ago  across  the  plains  from  Wisconsin  to 
Salt  Lake  City  through  the  region  of  the 
great  American  Desert.  This  adventure 
was  imdertaken  in  1866,  remembered  as 
one  of  the  "bloody  years"  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  many  anecdotes  of  frontier  life' 
are  told.  Especially  remarkable  is  the 
sane,  detailed,  reflective  picture  of  life  as 
it  was  lived  on  one  of  the  countless  "  treks  " 
that  marked  the  expansion  of  America 
westward  and  that  are  as  characteristic  of 
that  day  as  were  the  expeditions  of  Cook, 
Drake,  and  De  Gama  in  theirs.  Life  in  the 
West  had  rugged  aspects  in  those  days 
which  melodrama  has  stamped  on  popular 
ideas  of  the  West.  But  ]\Ir.  Birge  writes 
as  one  who  has  seen  at  first  hand  and  lived 
much  before  the  record  was  east  into  final 
shape,  and  the  proper  dignity  of  the  narra- 
tive gives  weight  to  his  words.  Thus  the 
book  indirectly  casts  light  on  the  period 
covered  in  Miss  Coman's  "Economic  Be- 
ginnings of  the  Far  West."  But  one  would 
very  much  wish  to  be  sure  of  how  far  the 
record  is  to  be  taken  verbatim  and  how 
much  is  artistic  atmosphere.  We  should 
like  to  have  a  preface  telling  us  who  Mr. 
Birge  is  and  how  the  details  of  the  vivid 
narrative  of  so  long  ago  were  preserved, 
Till  this  is  known  its  usefulness  to  students- 
of  the  period  will  be  uncertain.  As  a  pic- 
ture it  is  vivid  and  very  enjoyable. 

Brawley,  Benjamin  Griffith.  A  Short  History 
of  the  American  Negro.  8vo,  pp.  247.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

The  history  of  the  expatriated  Africans 
and  their  descendants  in  this  country  is 
one  of  profound  interest,  and  this  little 
volume  summarizes  that  history  in  a  clear 


The  Magic  Wand 

of  easier,  better  and  quicker  dust- 
ing, cleaning  and  polishing  Easier 
because  it  puts  an  end  to  stooping 
and  bending,  better  because  it  cleans 
and  dusts  thoroughly  and  quicker 
because  it  dusts,  cleans  and  polishes 
all  at  one  time. 

reduces  the  work  of  cleaning,  dust- 
ing and  polishing  to  almost  nothing. 
Being  treated  with  O-Cedar  Polish, 
it  gives  a  high,  durable,  hard  pol- 
ish. Easily  cleaned  by  washing. 
Heavily  padded  to  prevent  marring 
the  furniture. 

At  Your  Dealers 

-On   Trial- 

Simply  deposit  $1.50  with  your  dealer 

and  try  the  O-Cedar  Polish  Mop  for  2 

days.     If  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  every 

respect,  your  money  refunded  without 

question.     Sent  prepaid,  upon  receipt 

of  price  vfhen  not  at  dealers. 

Channell  Chemical  Co., 

1453  Carroll  Avenue 
Chicago 


Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs,    Estimates    and    Illustrated    Books     Free. 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 


BookCabirvcis 

Do  l^ot  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 
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and  sympathetic  narrative.  It  is  not  very 
generally  known  that  altho  England  was 
a  loading  agent  in  the  slave-trade  in  the 
early  years  of  the;  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  prohaps  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  made  in  1772, 
that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  the 
soil  of  England  he  became  free,  that 
started  the  work  of  Thomas  Clarkson  and 
William  Wilberforce.  But  all  the  great 
leaders  of  American  statesmanship  w<Te 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery — Patrick 
Henry,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the 
rest,  it  was  left  to  Lincoln  to  realize  their 
ideas. 

Mr.  Brawley  paj's  especial  attention  to 
the  negro  question  since  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.  He  treats  the  question 
from  a  political,  social,  religious,  and  edu- 
cational standpoint.  We  expect  to  find 
this  work  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our 
public  schools,  for  the  young  would  derive 
from  it  many  lessons  of  value  and  much 
historical  information. 

Goodrich,  Joseph  King.    The  Coming  Mexico. 

12mo,  pp.  280.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  sadly  mislead- 
ing. Mr.  Goodrich  tells  us  nothing  about 
Mexico's  future  which  must  be  based  upon 
some  political  foundation,  and  from  politics 
he  keeps  strictly  aloof.  But  we  learn  here, 
what  we  may  learn  from  a  hundred  vol- 
umes, about  "Ancient  Mexico,"  "Phys- 
ical Mexico,"  "  P*rehistoric  Mexico,"  and 
"The  Coming  of  the  Spaniards."  There 
we  are  told  of  "Mexico  for  the  Archeol- 
ogist,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Collector  of 
Curios,"  "The  Wealth  of  Mexico,"  "In- 
dustrial and  Municipal  Development." 
There  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  coming 
^Mexico,  and  we  are  tempted  to  echo  the 
words  of  Lear,  "Nothing  can  come  of 
nothing — speak  again."  As  a  compendious 
account  of  the  resources  of  this  land  of 
Aztecs  and  the  Toltees,  its  capture  by  the 
bold  conquistador  Cortez,  its  rebellion 
against  Spain,  and  its  present  relations 
Tvith  the  United  States,  the  volume  may 
be  found  useful  and  convenient. 

Home  University  Library.  Edited  by  Herbert 
Fisher,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  others.  7  volumes. 
16mo.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Cloth,  50 
cents  net  each. 

These  volumes,  the  newest  addition  to 
the  Home  University  Library-,  raise  the 
number  of  volumes  thus  far  issued  to 
sixty-four.  The  subjects  here  treated  in- 
clude Napoleon,  German  literature.  News- 
papers, and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The 
writers  have  been  selected  vAth.  judgment. 
Varied  as  the  topics  are,  and  differing  ma- 
terially as  does  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ting, one  can  not  fail  to  note  an  excellent 
level  as  generally  maintained. 

Payson,  George  Shlpman.  The  Vital  and 
Victorious  Faith  of  Christ.  12mo,  pp.  247.  New 
York:    Funk   &  WagnalU  Co.    $1. 

A  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical 
statement  of  the  claims  and  teachings  of 
Christianity  as  the  earlx  Reformers  knew 
it  and  taught  it.  To-day,  the  day  of  doubt, 
question,  and  unrest,  these  ten  sermons  will 
be  found  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  and 
devotion  very  different  from  the  barren 
intellectualisni  which  is  now  so  much  in 
vogue.  "The  Faith  of  Christ,"  "Love  in 
Sacrifice,"  "The  Lamb  of  God,"  "Tempta- 
tion," ^Meekness  and  ManUness,"  "Pain 


^^  MO  HILL  TOO  STEEP         , 
NO  SAMD  TOO  DCfP  J 
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JACKSON  "SULTANiC"-SIX-$2650 

Seven-pas»enger,  55  horsepower.   Electric  Starter  and  Lights.   Complete  equipment. 

Five-passenger— $2500 
"Majestic"— Four- $1975  " Olympic"     Foui-    $  1 500 

Design  is  the  real  basis  of  the 
extraordinary  Jackson  Comfort 


Deep  cushions,  good  springs,  and  a 
roomy  body  will  give  a  degree 
of  comfort;  but  not  the  comfort 
that  has  set  the  Jackson  apart  from 
competition. 

Because  Jackson  comfort  has  a  basis  in 
things  far  more  necessary  than  these 
details. 

Its  foundation  is  the  engineering  abil- 
ity that  has  grown  out  of  eleven 
solid  years  of  experience  in  building 
comfortable  cars — improving  each 
model  over  its  predecessor. 

To  this  engineering  ability  and  ingen- 
uity are  due  the  balance,  tiie  distri- 
bution of  weight,  the  relation  of 
all  structural  elements  that  are  vital 
to  the  easiest-riding  car. 

To  be  sure,  the  Jackson  has  ten-inch 
seat  cushions,  shoulder-high  seat 
backs  and  exceptional  room  in  front 
and  rear. 

It  has,  too,  full  elliptic  springs  front  and 
rear;  because  no  better  type  has 
ever  been  devised. 


Its  wheelbase  is  long,  therefore  easy 
riding.  Moreover,  the  wheelbase 
length  in  each  model  is  scientifically 
correct  with  relation  to  wheel  sizes 
weight  and  balance. - 

Many  cars  have  the  soft  upholstery  and 
other  visible  evidences  of  comfort. 

Few — very  few — have  these  combined 
with  the  really  vital  comfortelements 
— the  engineer's  care  and  skill  ap- 
plied as  painstakingly  to  produce 
ease  of  riding  as  to  the  mechanical 
design  and  construction. 

In  this  regard  the  Jackson  has  long 
been  unique;  even  today  it  stands 
almost  alone. 

So,  we  say,  do  not  deceive  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  one  car  is  as  comfort- 
able as  another  providing  it  is  as 
roomy  and  as  well  upholstered. 

A  ride  in  the  Jackson,  and  a  ride  in 
several  others,  will  convince  you 
that  we  are  right. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  Jackson  dealer  if  you  write. 


JACKSON  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

1318  E.  Main  Street  Jackson,  Michigan 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


A  perfect  machine  is  better  than  an  imperfect  workman.  A  perfect  workman 
is  better  than  any  machine.  The  men  who  make  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  have 
seventeen  years  of  tire  making  experience  behind  them,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
important  for  you  to  know  that  every  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  is  made  by  hand. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chirago.  Philndolphia.  Boston.  St.  L<^nis.  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco. 
Los  Ang^eles.  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Seattle.  Atlanta.  Akron.  0..  Buffalo. 

The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio.  BerinsrTire  &  Rub>>er  Co..  Hoaston.  Texas. 

Boss  RiiliberCo. .  Denver,  Colo.  Todd  Rubber  Co.,  Kt^w  Haven.  Conn. 

Sonlhern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd.,  New  Orleans.  La.  Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ct'ntral  Rubber  A:  Supply  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind.  C.  D.  Franke  k  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

H    R.  Otmstead  &  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  K.  &  S.  Auto  Tire  Co..   Limited,  Toronto.  Can 
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Try  This  Go 
Pipe  Tobacco 
Sample  Free! 


Let  Edgeworth  bring  a  new 
joy  into  your  life  -  Thousands 
swear  by  it. 


Don*t  postpone  this  wonderful 
ilelijjht!  Only  troubles  should  be 
delayed.  Write  us  for  a  free  sample 
of  Edgeworth  and  learn  how  good 
a  pipe-smoke  can  be. 

There's  never  a  bite  for  the 
tongue.  Inviting  in  aroma,  it  is 
delicious  in  Havor.     Try 


Smoking  Tobacco 


and  you  will  find  it  all  you  could 
wish  for  in  tobacco.  Or  ask  any 
of  the  many  thousands  who  swear 
by  this  pipe-smoke. 

We're  so  sure  of  Edgeworth  that 
we  GUARANTEE  it-andwillre- 
fund  the  purchase  price  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.  Edgeworth  READY- 
RUBBED  in  10c  and  50c  tins, 
everywhere,  and  inhandsome^l.OO 
humidor  packages.  Edf^eworth 
Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c  and  . 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  has  none. 

Liberal  Sample  Ffee 

We  know  what  it  will  mean  to  you 
to  try  Edgeworth,  so  we  ask  you  to 
accept  a  few  good  smokes  at  our  ex- 
pense. Write  today  and  we  will  mail 
sample  to  you  without  charge,  if  you 
will  send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

[Established  1S77] 

Also    manufacturers  of   Qboid   Granulated   Plug 

Smoking  Tohacoo 

5  South  2l8t  St..  RICHMOND.  VA. 
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GARAGES 


EDWARDS 
FIREPROOF 

STEEL  For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  put  up.    Portable. 
All  sizes.      Postal    brings 
latest   illustrated  catalog. 
Tbe  Edwardt  Mfg.  Co.,  637-687  Egglettoo  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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ttiul  Poat'p"^ — 8U»'h  un«  tlu^  most  Kuliont 
sul)j»<-t.s  of  a  8t'rin.s  which  will  briuK  rtifrush- 
iiu-nt  unci  comfort  to  many  minds. 

U  llsun,  Woodrow.  More  Literature.  8vo,  pp. 
'J4.     HoHton:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $5. 

Thero  should  bo  no  doubt  of  a  roady 
dfmand  for  this  limited  edition  of  minor 
wrilinRs  by  Pn-sidcnt  Wilson  that  date 
from  ISOl,  180;},  and  ISlXi,  and  whioh  were 
rei)rint»*d  in  book  form  with  other  essays 
in  1S9().  Of  that  volume  the  present  one 
contains  three  papers  only.  These  are 
entitled,  respectively:  "Mere  Literature," 
"The  Author  Himself,"  and  "On  an  Au- 
thor's Choice  of  Company."  They  form 
an  addition  to  the  Riverside  Press  editions 
of  notable  writings.  Only  550  copies  have 
been  printed.  The  paper  is  of  fine  quality 
and  the  type  large. 

Guizot,  Franfols  P.  G.  The  History  of  France 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  Abridged  from  Robert  Black's  Transla- 
tion of  Guizot's  Larger  History,  with  Chronological 
Index,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  Portraits, 
etc.,  by  Gustave  Masson.  8vo,  pp.  613.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $1.75. 

Guizot's  history  of  France  has  so  long 
been  held  in  general  esteem  as  one  of  the 
best  of  all  French  histories  that  a  con- 
densation of  it  into  one  volume  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  when  first  made  many 
years  ago.  Mr.  Masson,  when  he  under- 
took this  condensation,  dated  his  preface 
from  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  the  English 
school  in  which  Byron  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  schoolmates.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  best  one-volume  history  of 
France  extant.  For  such  a  work  the  need 
is  constant.  This  new  printing  of  it  scarcely 
needs  an  introduction  to  the  public.  Only 
its  existence  needs  to  be    made  known. 

Richards,  G.  E.  The  Louvre.  18mo,  pp.  107. 
Boston:    Small,  Maynard    &  Co. 

Flitch,  J.  E.  Crawford.    The  National  Gallery. 

18mo,  pp.  144.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

These  volumes  are  two  in  a  series  called 
the  "National  Treasures  Series."  They 
deal  in  compact  form,  first,  with  the  history 
of  the  buildings  referred  to,  and  then  in 
brief  chapters  with  the  artistic  treasures 
they  contain,  these  being  arranged,  as  to 
the  National  Gallery  volume,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  schools  of  painting  represented 
in  it,  and  as  to  the  Louvre,  with  reference 
to  the  paintings,  sculptures,  potteries, 
furniture,  etc.  Each  volume  is  illustrated 
and  should  prove  helpful  to  travelers. 

Kimball,  Kate  F.  An  English  Cathedral 
Journey.  Illustrated  with  photographs.  12mo, 
pp.  304.    New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.     $1.50. 

Miss  Kimball,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Chautauqua  organization,  origin- 
ally prepared  nearly  all  this  matter  as  a 
course  of  reading  in  The  Chautauquan. 
Eight  cathedrals  have  chapters  with  illus- 
trations devoted  to  them.  An  additional 
chapter  deals  with  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  an  introductory  one  discusses  "soine 
characteristics  of  cathedral  architecture  in 
England."  The  text  is  prepared  along 
good  lines.  The  illustrations  are  unusually 
excellent;  they  are  also  numerous.  Val- 
uable and  well-considered  notes  are  ap- 
pended to  each  chapter,  and  there  is  a 
bibliography,  with  a  glossary  of  architec- 
tural terms.  Altogether  the  book  is  one 
quite  in  a  class  by  itself  as  to  cathedrals, 
and  should  be  well  received. 


— away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


Learn 
^       "hip-Ht" 
'-^'       Comiort 


Adopt  the  only 
practical    and    hygienic 
of  holding  your  trouter* 


SuhiH-nders  are  uiuoiitiortablL— ungain- 
ly—  they  drag — they  make  men  etoop 
— they  make  them  round  uhouldered — 
they  tear  off  Ijultonn. 
Belts  are  stiH — binding — unhealthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

The  "invisible"  trousera  supporter  entirely  eliminates  auB- 
penders  and  belts — gives  perfect  con-fort — perfect  neatness 
— perfect  bo<lily  freedom  at  all  times,  under  all  cirtum- 
Btances.  Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of  ad- 
justment. Takes  all  weiRht  and  pressure  off  the  shoulders. 
Has  elastic  over  hips  and  back— yields  to  every  movement — 
pressure  gentle  an<l  evenly  distribuced;  acts  as  an  at>dom- 
inal  support.  Sanitary — cool — serviceable. 
Thousands  in  use,  all  giving  iwrfect  satisfaction — no  boy 
or  man  will  wear  suspenders  or  belts  after  wearing  a  "Hip- 
Fit."  If  your  tailor  or  dealer  cannot  sapply  yoti.  send  waUt 
measure  taken  snugly  above  hips  under  trouaers.  accom- 
panied by  money  order  for  $1,  and  we  will  promptly  fill 
your  order. 

Satitfaction      Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 
For  men  with  large  protruding 
abdomen  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  support,  we  make  a 
combination  trousers  and  stom- 
ach supporter.    Price  J  I.  so. 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand  St..  New  York 

Tailors,   Dealers  and  Side  Line 
Salesmen  are  invited  to  write  us. 
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Lhrwnafes 
SuSpende^S'^nci  Belts 
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VENUS 

PERFECT  PENCILS 

FREE  SAMPLE — A  trial  will  convince 
you  that  Pencil  satisfaction  and  writing 
efficiency  are  combined  in  Venus — The 
Quality  Leader.  Try  it!  Ask  for  soft, 
medium  or  hard. 

,rr.xT.T<.  WRITE  SMOOTHEST 

VENUS  WEAR   LONGEST 

ERASE  CLEANEST 

77  Black  Degrees,  bB  to  qH 
With  or  Without  Tip  6^  Rubber 
Degrees.  Soft  &=  Hard 


2   Copyiu^ 
Write  for 


BEE  SAMPLE 
LEAD   PENCIL   CO. 


AMERICAN 

223  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


/" 


Just  two 
or  three 
strokes 

on  the  right  hone 

each    time   you 

shave,  works  wonders — it's  a  trick 
that  makes  a  razor 
behave.   With  a 


PIKE  STROP-HONE 


you  can  touch  up  your  razoron  the  hone 
side — takes  hardly  a  second — then  re- 
verse and  strop.  That's  all,  but  it  means 
a  barber's  edge  every  lime.  The  hone  can  be  used 
"dry" — the  strop  cannot  sag.  There's  nothing 
like  this  combination  and  it's  good  for  both  safety 
and  ordinary  razors.  Si.oo  at  your  hardware 
dealer's  or  the  same  sent  direct,  prepaid  by  us. 

FRFF     A  Pike  Stone 

*  ■^^  I  «l  i  Let  us  mail  vou  our  Pike  India 
Vest  Pocket  Stone,  no/ for  razors 
but  for  penknives,  office  use,  etc.  It  will  show 
you  how  quickly  all  Pike  Stones  sharpen.  Merely 
send  us  vour  dealer's  name  and  4  cents  for  pack- 
ing and  mailing.  We'll  include  "How  to  Sharpen" 
— a  fund  of  useful  facts  on  sharpening  prob- 
lems.   You'll  be  pleased.    Write  today. 

P!KE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

121  Main  Street.  Pike.  N.  H. 
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FICTION  OF  THE  SEASON 

Following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  fiction 
published  since  January  1  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
hst  given  in  our  issue  of  May  3  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Lippincott's  were  by  accident  in- 
cluded several  books  that  are  not  theirs: 

Comfort,  Will  Levinuton — "The  Road 
of  Living  Men."     SI. 25  net. 

Dejeans,  Elizabeth — "The  House  of 
Thane."     $1.25  net. 

Hutchinson,  Edith  Stotesbory — "A 
Pair  of  Little  Patent  Leather  Boots."  $1.50 
net. 

LuTZ,  Grace  L.  H.— "Lo,  Michael!" 
$1.25  net. 

Marriott,  Crittenden — "Sally  Cas- 
tleton,  Soutliorner."     $1.25  net. 

Martin,  Hklf.n  R. — "The  Parasite." 
$1.25  net. 

Scott,  John  Rekd — "The  Unforgiving 
Ofifender."     $1.25  net. 

Wells,  Carolyn— "The  Maxwell  Mys- 
tery."    $1.25  net. 

The  list  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Browne  &  Co. 
of  Chicago  for  the  season  is  as  follows: 

Curtis,  Isabel  Gordon— "The  Lapse 
of  Enoch  Wentworth."     $1.25  net. 

Aplington,  Kate  A. — "Pilgrims  of  the 
Plains."     $1.25  net. 

Halsey,  Forrest— "The  Slain."  $1.2;j 
net. 

Pickett,  La  Salle  Carbell — "The 
Bugles  of  Gettysburg."    SI  net. 

Mitchell  Kennerly  has  on  his  list  the 
novels  named  below: 

Leverson,  Ada — "Tenterhooks."  $1.35 
net. 

MiDDLETOx,  Richard — "The  Ghost 
Ship."    $1.50  net. 

MiDDLETON,  Richard — "The  Day  Be- 
fore Yesterdav."    $1.50  net. 

Harre,  T"  Everett— "The  Eternal 
Maiden."     $1.20  net. 

Anonymous  (Author  of  "Mastering 
Flame") — "Ashes  of  Incense."    $1.20  net. 

Figgis, Darrell — "Broken Arcs."  $1.35 
net. 

Graham,  Winifred — "The  Enemy  of 
Woman."     $1.35  net. 

BojER,  Johan — "Treacherous  Ground." 
$1.35  net. 

Trevena,  John — "Wintering  Hay." 
$1.35  net. 

Woods,  Alice— "The  Thicket."  $1.20 
net. 

Hutchinson,  A.  S.  -SI. — "Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger."     (6th  edition.)     $1.30  net. 

Lawrence,  D.  H. — "The  Trespasser." 
$1.25  net. 

Harris,  Frank — "Unpath'd  Waters." 
$1.25  net. 


"The  Genealogical  and  Encyclopedic 
History  of  the  Wheeler  Family"  is  the  title 
of  a  work  to  be  put  to  press  in  June  by  the 
American  College  of  Genealogy,  New  York. 
It  will  contain  35,000  names  and  cover  a 
period  of  nearlj-  300  j'ears  of  American 
history.  It  w-ill  comprize  records  of  all 
branches  of  the  familj'  in  America  and  his- 
torical material  pertaining  to  the  family 
in  the  old  world.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
president  of  California  University,  writes 
the  Foreword ;  Prof.  James  RignaU  Wheeler, 
of  Columbia  University,  is  literary  editor, 
and  Edward  J.  Wheeler^  editor  of  Current 
Opinion,  is  biographical  editor. 


The  Difference. — ^The  cooing  stops  with 
the  honeymoon,  but  the  billing  goes  on 
forever. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


vVhen  ihe  lever  ii  here  it  is  an 

ADDING  MACHINE 

and  it  adds  to  capacity 


When  the  luver  is  here  it  is  a 

SUBTRACTING  MACHINE 

and  subtracts  to  capacity 

When  you  stop  putting  down 
figures  your 

TOTALS  OR  BALANCES 

are  ready,  all  added  or  subtracted 
by  the  inachine 
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This  New  Burroughs 
Saves  5  Hours  a  Day 

This  wonderful  new  Burroughs  is  doing  for  a  Cleve- 
land concern,  in  less  than  3  hours  a  day,  work  which  took 
8  hours  a  day  by  hand.  1 1  saves  over  50%  for  a  Chicago 
concern  on  statement  work  alone. 

Besides  saving  time  and  money,  it  totally  eliminates 
all  mental  drudgery  and  effort  required  in  getting  both 
totals  and  balances,  because  it  is  absolutely  automatic— 
and  absolutely  accurate— and  quick  and  neat  at  both. 

Just  think  of  this  — it  adds  credits,  deposits  or  other  items; 
siiblrads  debits,  checks  or  similar  items;  prints  dates,  numbers, 
letters,  etc.;  gives  old  and  new  balance  (makes  carbon  copies), 
rll  automitically.  You  just  put  down  the  figures  one  after  the 
other— the  machine  does  the  calculating,  thinking  and  printing. 

And  then  in  addition  to  this  extraordinary  work— it  will  do 
multiplication  and  division  — in  fact,  all  the  work  of  a  standard 
Burroughs  Adding  and  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

Don't  you  think  you  need  this  Burroughs  "brain"  in  your 
office  ?  Others  tell  us  it  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year.  At 
least  find  out  the  truth  of  this  as  applied  to  your  own  business, 
by  permitting  us  to  demonstrate  its  immense  field  of  usefulness 
without  cost  or  obhgation  to  you. 

BURROUGHS   ADDING    MACHINE   COMPANY 

49  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

r  ^/"  (tddini:  nttff  /I'ftin^  mnc/iinis,  listing  and  non-Ustinj^  calculi 
•hoard visihU-priJttin^ adding ynachines — Sbdijffercnt  ynodets  tn4 


European  Office  :  76  Cannon  St. , 
London,  E.  C  England 

M.ttfs  of  adding  and  lifting  machines,  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines: 
'l.,^i.-l:eyhoard -visihle-frinting  adding  machines— it)  dijffcrcnt>nodtlstn49Zc0mbinationt 
o/ features- $130  to  SVSO—SSO  more  in  Canada.     J-asy  payments,  if  desired. 


The 
Old  Way 
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WRRiUGHS 
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"RANGErBICYOES 

Have  puncture-proof-  tires,  imi)orted   Brampton  roller  chains.  Imported 

English  flanged  sprockets.  English  featherweight  steel  mud  guards,  Imported  KramptoQ 

p^als.  motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips,  and  other  distinctive  features  possessed  by  no 

other  bicycle.     No  effort  or   expense    has   been   spared    to  make  the  1913  "Rangrer" 

\Xhe  World's  Best  Bicycle.    Improved  ftictory  methods  and  greatly  Increased  output 

for  1913  enable  us  to  vavi^ie%  marvelous  new  price  offer.    Something  veru  special  to  the 

tlrst  purchasers  of  1913  Models  In  each  town.    Write  us  about  It  today, 

llfF  CIIID  nil  ADDDfllfAl    u'i"ioiif  a  oe»(ina(it'aiicc,  toany  person.anywbere 

If  C  dnlr  Vn  HrrnUffllL  in  the  United  states,  and  prepay  the  freight.    Wa 

1  only  ask  you  to  examine  and  try  the  "Ranger"  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  yourtelf 

before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

in   nAVC   CDCC   TDIIII     is  allowed  on  every  "Banger**  blcycle.    Xot  a  cent 
IV   Ufl  I  d   rnCC    I  nifIL  cost  to  you  it  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riaing 
It  for  10  days  and  patting  it  to  every  test.  Our  "Ranger"*  blcyclesareof  such  high 
quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price  that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you.  prepaid, 
let  you  examine  and  try  It  and  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 
I  nm    CAPTnDV    DDIPCC    our  great   output,   perfected   methods  and 
LUIf     iflWlUni     rniWkO    machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from 
the  factory  the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until  you  receive  our  large,  complete  catalog 
and  learn  our  direct  factory  price  and  r<>murA:a6/e  .s;>et*i<j/ ojTer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  — a  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will 
be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.    Descriptive  barealn  list  free. 
'DinCD    APCIITC    lifAliTCn  in  every  town  and  locality  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1913 
nlUCII    Alien  I  d     llilll  I  CU  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  ns.   In  your  spare  time  you 
can  take  many  orders  for  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.   Write  at  once  for  our  large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable 
special  proposition  we  will  make  you  on  the  flrsl  1913  models  going  to  your  tovm. 

TIDCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes.  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  everything  In 
linCOl  the  blcvcle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Donot  wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicvcle  information.     It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    W  rite  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,        Dept.  S-172,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Lady  Elgin 

The  smallest  watch 
made  in  America. 

Graduation 

Gifts  to  Inspire  Success 

Good  judgment  and  real  regard  for  the  graduate's 
future  is  plainly  shown  in  the  gift  of  a  watch. 

As  a  faithful  companion,  constant  reminder  of 
duty  and  real  incentive  to  effort,  a  good  watch  is 
needful. 

Because  of  its  past  performances  and  present  per- 
fection let  your  gift  be 

(olgin  Watch 

Whether  for  girl  or  boy,  maid  or  youth,  a  suitable 
EJgIn  model  can  be  procured.  Each  is  made  for 
enduring  service.  Leading  jewelers  —  Eigineers  — 
display  and  sell  them.  See  them  at  your  Engineer  s. 

Elgin 
National 
Watch  Co. 
Elgin,  111. 


Lord 
Elgin 


The  thinnest  watch 
made    in    America 
with  an  enamel  dial. 


NOWADAYS  nearly  every  poet  has  a 
message.  By  sonnets  we  are  urged 
to  abolish  ehild-lal)or,  by  ballads  to  marvel 
at  the  progress  of  science,  aqd  by  odes  to 
give  our  support  to  the  poet's  favorite 
economic  or  political  belief.  Even  when 
the  poet  is  not  endeavoring  to  teach  us  a 
lesson  he  is,  in  all  probability,  calling  our 
attention  to  his  own  love  affair,  his  own 
sorrow,  or  his  own  aspiration.  These 
things  are,  of  course,  proper  functions  of 
poetry;  it  is  well  that  the  maker  of  verses 
shall  give  utterance  to  his  most  firmly  held 
behefs  and  intensely  felt  emotions.  Still, 
after  reading  a  large  number  of  the  strongly 
didactic  and  subjective  poems  that  are  so 
l)lentiful  in  England  and  America  to-day, 
it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  poem  which 
exists  simplj'  to  express  a  beautiful  idea. 
Verse  may  legitimately  be  used  occasion- 
ally as  a  substitute  for  painting,  to  make 
a  picture  and  to  add  to  it  an  imaginative 
splendor  that  paint  and  brush  can  not 
give.  The  first  two  poems  we  quote  have 
this  pictorial  quality.  "  Street-lamps  " 
(which  we  take  from  Munsex/s  Magazine) 
is  particularly  interesting  since  it  is  the 
work  of  a  poet  who  excels  in  verse  of  a  very 
different  sort — verse  that  is  argumenta- 
tive, usually  Socialistic.  In  these  lines  he 
gives  to  an  exquisite  impression  simple 
and  effective  expression.  The  third  line 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory — "  harnessed 
sire  "  seems  like  a  desperate  attempt  to 
match  "  leagues  of  fire."  But,  as  a  whole, 
the  poem  is  admirably  made.  "  Gusty 
flowers  of  light  "  is  a  charming  metaphor. 

Street-lamps 

By  Harbt  Kemp 

I  do  not  sing  those  guttering  leagues  of  fire 

That  flare  against  the  stars  and  malte  them  pale. 

Of  whom  the  lightning  is  the  harnessed  sire; 
Of  low-ranged,  lesser  lights  I  tell  the  tale. 

Softly  they  take  their  being  one  by  one 
From  the  lamplighter's  hand,  after  the  sun 
lias  dropt  to  dusk. 

Like  little  flowers  they  bloom. 
Set  in  long  rows  amidst  the  growing  gloom. 
Who  he  who  lights  them  is  1  do  not  know, 
fixcept  that  every  eve,  with  footfall  slow 
And  regular,  he  passes  by  my  room 
And  sets  his  gusty  dowers  of  light  abloom. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  sonnet  contains  that  ex- 
cellent and  rare  thing  in  poetry,  a  new 
idea.  The  metaphor  is  well  sustained  and 
receives  its  appropriate  extension  in  the 
sestet.     It  appears  in  Tlie  Outlook. 

Night's  Mardi  Gras 
By  Edward  J.  Wheeler 


Night  is  the  true  democracy.     When  day 
Like  some  great  monarch  with  liis  train 

passed, 
In  regal  pomp  and  splendor  to  the  last, 

The  stars  troop  forth  along  the  Milky  Way, 


has 


"CRAFTSMAN" 

HOUSES  FOR  25  CENTS 


Our  new  book  is  the  greatest 
"  buy  "  a  lioinehiiilder  can 
make.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  size  8  x  10,  showing 
our  best  Craftsman  Houses, 
with  plans,  pictures  of  ex- 
teriors, interiors  and  details 
(120  illustrations). 

The  pages  are  filled  with  inspira- 
tion for  the  man  who  wants 
a    real    home.      Order   direct. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN, 

Room  483, 4 1 W.  34th  St. ,  NewYork 


I    T 


15  Days'  FREE  Use 


I'ledinoui 
Southern  HeU  Ccda.        — --ii-  ^-  .-  ^_^  —  ^ 

Chest  ^^l^k-    W^  A 

niakes  ideal  birtiiday  or  wedding:  sift.  ^^B^  .  j  Factory  Prices 
Protects  furs  iind  woolens  ^W^Treight Prepaid 
froiu  moths,  nilee,  dust  and  damp.     Writu  for 

iUustrated  56-page  catalog  showing   all  beautiful    designs    in 
Piedmont  Chests  and  amazing   low  prices.     Also  book,  "Story 
of  Red  Cedar."     All  postpaid.  FREE  to  yon.     Write  today. 
Piedmont  Red   Cedar   Chest   Co.,   Uept.  2S9,  StatetTUle,  N.  C. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Family? 


YOUR  doctor  will 
tell  you  that  a  re- 
frigerator which 
cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome,  as 
you  can  easily  keep 
the  MoDroe,is  always 
dangerous  to  your 
family. 

The  Monroe  is  the 
only  Refrigerator 
with  Genuine 
Solid  Porcelain 
Food   Compartment 


l^fe^'Monroe" 


which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding 
places  for  disease  germs  that  poison 
iood  wliich  in  turn  poisons  people.  Not 
clieap  porcelain-t^«a)«^/.  but  one  piece 
of  white,  unbreakable  porcelain  ware 
over  an  inch  thick— \\o\S\m%  to  crack, 
chip,  or  absorb  moisture  — as  easily 
cleaned  as  a  china  bowl— every  corner 
ro>inded—\\o\.  a  single  crack,  jouit  or 
any  other  lodging  place  fordiit  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at 
once  for 

Free  Book  t&afo:; 

which  e.xplains  all  this  and  tells  you 
how  to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living— how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food — how  to  keep  food 
longer  witliout  spoiling — how  to  cut 
down  ice  bills— how  to  guard  against 
sicluiess — doctors  bills. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO..  Sta.  12 


Never 
Sold 
In 
Stores 

30  Days'  Trial 

Factory  Price 

Cash  or  Credit 

Direct  from 
factory  to  you— 
saving  you  store 
profits.  We  pay 
fi  eight  and  guar- 
antee your  money 
back  and  removal 
of  refrigerator  at 
no  expense  to  you 
if  you  are  not  ab- 
solutely satisfied. 

Easy  terms  if 
more  convenient 
for  you.  Send  for 
book  NOW- 
Letter  or  postal. 

EE.,  Lockland,  Ohi* 
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A  jostling  crowd,  in  radiant  disarray, 

On  heaven's  broad  l)()ulevard  in  paneants  vast. 

And  things  of  earth,  the  hunted  and  outcast, 
Come  from  their  haunts  and  hiding-places;    yea. 
Even  from  the  noolis  and  crannies  of  the  mind 

Visions  uncouth  and  vagrant  fancies  start, 
And  specters  of  dead  joy.  that  shun  tlie  light. 
And  impotent  regrets  and  terrors  hlind. 

Each  one.  in  form  Krotesciue.  playing  its  part 
in  the  fantastic  Mardi  Gras  of  Night. 


Here  is  a  poem  that  has  certainly  no  new 
Idea.  The  death  of  Pan  has  been  debated 
by  poets  for  many  centuries.  But  Mr. 
Sturl)uok's  verse  is  so  musical  and  so  full 
of  the  very  spirit  of  spring?  that  it  is  pleas- 
ant reading  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
theme  is  well  worn.  We  take  it  from  The 
Independent. 

Pipes  of  Pan 

By  Victor  Stahbuck 

0  Pan,  I  hear  thy  music  blow 
Among  the  misty  hills  of  morn: 

No  more  doth  Triton  sound  liis  horn. 
Apollo  died  full  long  ago. 

As  legend  saith,  when  Christ  was  born. 
Yet  still,  so  long  as  streamlets  (low. 
While  branches  sway  and  grasses  grow, 
When  sunrise  sets  the  world  aglow 

1  hear  thy  merry  music  blow 
Among  the  misty  hills  of  mom. 

O  Pan.  I  hear  thy  pipings  pour 

From  shadowy  dells  at  hush  of  noon, 

When  through  tlie  cloud-flecked  skies  of  Jime 

The  fleet-winged  swallows  dip  and  soar, 
And  shrill  cicadas  softly  croon. 

Deserted  lies  the  mountain-shore. 

By  white-limbed  naiads  loved  of  yore; 

And  Marsyas  leads  the  dance  no  more; 

Yet  still  thine  airy  pipings  pour 

From  shadowy  dells  at  hush  of  noon. 

O  Pan,  I  hear  thy  pipes  complain 

At  dusk  along  the  river  edge, 

When  zephyrs  sway  the  whispering  sedge: 
The  Elder  Gods  come  not  again: 

No  more  shall  Vulcan  clang  his  sledge. 
And  thou  alone  dost  still  remain; 
■  Yet  still  I  hear  thy  pipes  complain 

In  flutings  of  the  autumn  rain, 
.  Or  when  the  lights  of  evening  wane 

At  dusk,  among  the  swaying  sedge. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  has  written  very 
little  serious  verse  of  late.  His  great  out- 
put of  prose  can  leave  him  but  little  time 
for  verse.  The  poem  which  we  quote  (from 
The  New  Witness)  has  not  the  splendid 
magic  of  "  The  White  Horse,"  but  it  has 
that  intelleetural  appeal  which  is  in  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Chesterton  writes  and 
there  are  many  of  those  paradoxes  whicli 
in  his  hands  become  much  more  than  rlie- 
torical  tricks. 


The   Crusader   Returns   from    Captiiity 
By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

I  have  come  forth  alive  from  the  land  of  purple 

and  poison  and  glamour. 
Where  the  charm  is  strong  as  the  torture:    being 

chosen  to  change  the  mind ; 
Torture    of    wordless    dance    and    wineless    feast 

without  clamor.  ^ 

Palace    hidden    in    palace,    garden    with    garden 

behind. 
Women  veiled  in  the  sun,  or  bare  as  brass  in  the 

shadows. 
And  the  endless  eyeless  patterns  where  each  thing 

seems  an  eye 

—And  my  stride  is  on  Caesar's  sand  where  it  slides 

to  the  English  meadows 
To  the  last  low  woods  of  Sussex  and  the  road  that 

goes  to  Rye. 


This  is  the  ^  Genuine  Economy  ^^  House 

Below  is  a  residence  recently  completed  in  St.  Louis,  wieli  13- 
inch  solid  brick  walls,  faced  all  around  with  Hy-tex  No.  508,  tile  roof,  copper  gut- 
ters, cut  stone  sills  and  trim,  and  other  details  in  keeping,    it  cost  $9875.00. 

The  contract  price  for  the  brickwork,  including 

Hy-tex  BricK 

and  labor,  was  $1465.00.      The  contract   bid   for  the  walls  as  if  built  of  frame  was 
$1137.71.  The  stone  sills  and  trim  in  the  brick  house  cost  $102.00,  making  the 

excess  of  the  brick  walls  over  frame  only  $429.29. 

Contract  bids  for  the  same  house  showed  the  excess  cost  of  brick  to  be  $610.19 
in  Indianapolis,  $671.29  in  Omaha,  $755.02  in  Philadelphia,  $771.70  in  Cleveland 
and  $855.00  in  Minneapolis.  Ihe  averatre  excess  of  brick  in  these  representative 
cities  was  $682.08.  The  greatest  excess  of  brick  amounted  to  only  8.6%,  the 
least  4.4%  and  the  average  6.9%. 

Except  stone,  which  is  more  expensive  than  brick,  costs  of  all  other  forms  of 
construction  lie  between  the  13-inch  solid  brick  wall  and  frame. 

The  slightly  higher  first-cost  of  the  Hy-tex  house  brings  with  it  savings  in  up- 
keep and  repairs,  fuel,  fire  insurance  premiums,  painting  and  other  fixed  charges, 
making  Hy-tex  the  genuinely  economical  building  material.  In  addition  the  Hy-tex 
house  is  fire-safe,  beautiful  and  durable. 

Our  new  booklet  "Genuine  Economy  in  Home  Building,"  illustrated  in  colors, 
takes  up  the  elements  that  enter  into  building  economy  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
Every  prospective  home-builder  should  have  it.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
10c  to  cover  mailing  charges.      Send  for  it  now. 

HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  D-55,         St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Baltimore,  Md.;  Chicago.  f  nrac<:f  Mnniifnrftirpr'! 

111.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Cleveland.  O.,  Davenport,  L^argest  IVlanuJaCturers 

Iowa;   Indianapolis,   Ind.;   Kansas  City,  Mo.;  A                          of    Face    Brtck    in 

Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New  York  City;  Omaha,  :ji^                                ji         it/     )j 

Neb;   Philadelphia.    Pa,;    Toledo,  O.;  Wash-  '-dl^^.                             'he     W OTld. 
ington,  D.  C. 


a 
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«8  PAID  for  I-  ituiii  1  Nfia  qilill-K-i's:  SllKI  U<v  certiun  l,S".a  lialf 
«.">  for  18S:.  DIME  S.  MINI;  *1U1J  f..i'  1S94  Dime  S,  Mint.  etc.  Wi-  piiy 
hi'.'hest  casll  preiniuiiia  on  tlmusands  of  coins,  hills  and  sttinips  to 
1909.  Keep  .ill  old  money  nnd  stamps  and  send  stamp  for  Larue 
Illustrated  Ci.in  Cir.Milar  Y.xi  Ii.nve  iiotliinL'l^)  I'Se. 
The  NU.MISM  \T1C   BANK  iif  T.'.is     li.  pt     V     K-tW,  rth    Texas 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 


riUK  1  IjA«jE.s  un    imrivuv£.u  FAivmo  are, 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  6J%  NET 

»>e  coijfct  .ind  romit  interest  in  N.  Y.  exchance  without 
chiirtre      Wiiro  for  I  i=ts  (1   niori  tr.ige^  ,nnd  fnll  (h'lnils 

THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 

1017  Spaldixit'  Buildiuy.  Portlnml.  Oregon 
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ALL  doubt  re- 
^^~^  garding  cor- 
rectness of  style 
vanishes  when  you 
wear  Ide  Silver 
Collars.  They  are 
truly  smart. 


Ide  ^ilver 

Collars 

\^  sizes  —  2  for  2Sc  —  In  Canada,  3  for  50c 

retain  every  bit  of  their  original  "snap  and  set"  of  lines  —  because  the 
LiNocoRD  Unbreakable  Buttonholes,  found  only  in  Ide  Collars, 
don't  stretch  and  don't  tear  out.  This  insures  continued  style,  comfort 
and  service. 


The  Sussex  is  the  newest  cut-a-way  fold  effect.  It  has  tlie  approval  of  tlie  High 
Court  of  Collar  Fashion — the  famous  old  clubs  of  London.  It  is  daring  only  because 
as  yet  unimitated.     Full  wide  front  sweep  effect. 

Send  for  Style  Book— FREE 

GEO.   P.    IDE    &    CO.,      507   River   Street,  TROY,   N.  Y. 

Also  Makers  of  IDE  Shirts 


u 


-KAN 


PLATE 


(EXTRA   STRENGTH) 


keeps  thf  1913  nickel  trimminss  on  your  AUTOMOBILE  bright  and 
silver-piatfS  lastyear'abrassfixtures.  givingthenew  white nu'tal 
elTert.  Qt.  ran,  $2.00.  Trial  size. 75c.  At  Auto  Snpplv  Di'alers.  i>r 
by  Parcel  Post.  A.  K.  Justice  Co..  609  Chestnut  St.,I'lillailelphia 


In  Thrilling    Moments   Like  This 

Your  camera — your  lenses— musr  not  fail  you 

wish  td  unfailingly  record 

incidents  in  real  life  not  as 

the  eye  sees  them  , 

— but    as    they 

actually  happen 

— use 


LENSES 


AriERAS 


IICOERZ 

A  Goerz  L^ns  takes  pictures  that  are  worth 
money,  because  they  show  in  clearest, 
sheirpest  detail,  incidents  which  the  eye  itself 
is  not  quick  enough  to  g^asp.  A  Goerz  Lens 
may  be  fitted  to  the  camera  you  now  have. 

Our  Book  on  "Lenses  and  Cameras" 

will  be  sent  for  the  asking 
C. P.  Coera  American  Optical  Co..  tl  1 C East  34tli  St.. NewJei 


New  Ipition  Device 

Develops  more  engine  power  be- 
cause the  explosions  are  more  rapid 
and  more  complete;  maintains  the 
extra  power  because  there  are  no 
points  to  displace  or  burn  away;  re- 
duces fuel  consumption  because  it 
explodes  a  leaner  mixture  and  any 
mixture  more  effectually.  Spark 
plug  renewals  and  troubles  elimi- 
nated. 

More  engine  power  and  less  cost 
for  owners  of  motor  cars,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  motor  boats  or  station- 
ary gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  en- 
gines if  the  firing  is  done  by 

McCornick  Power  Plugs 

(Take  the  place  of  spark  plugs) 

Try  for  20  days.  Money  refunded  if  not  as 
represented.  Price  $2.00  each  net,'  post- 
paid. (Mention  size  and  model  of  machine. ) 
Farther  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

36  East  First  Street        Dayton,  Ohio 


In  tho  rool  and  caroless  woods  tho  eyes  of  tho 

EunuL-litJ  hurniHl  not. 
But  the  wilU  huwk  went  Ixtfore  nie,  being  freo  to 

r»!turii  or  roam, 
Thu  tiilLs  tiuil  broad  uuconHtrlouji  backx;    and  ttio 

Irci'-tops  turned  not, 
And  tliu  liut8  were  liiHtdie»s  of  me;    and  1  linew  I 

was  at  home. 

And  I  saw  my  lady  afar  and  her  holy  freedom  upon 

her, 
A  head  without  veil,  averted,  and  not  to  l)e  turned 

with  charma. 
And  I  lioard  above  banneret«  blown  the  Intolerant 

trunipet.s  of  lionor, 
Tiiat    ii.sher    willi    iron    lauglitcr    the   coining   of 

Christian  arms. 

My  shield  hangs  stainless  still;   but  I  shall  not  go 

wliere  they  prai.se  it, 
A  sword  is  still  at  my  side,  but  I  shall  not  ride  with 

the  King. 
Only  to  wallc  and  to  wall£  and  to  stun  my  soul  and 

amaze  it, 
A  day  with  the  stone  and  the  sparrow  and  every 

marvelous  thing. 

I  have  trod  the  curves  of  the  Crescent,  In  tho  maze 

of  them  that  adore  it, 
Curved  around  doorlcss  chaml)ers  and  unbeholdcn 

abodes. 
Hut  I  wallc  in  tho  maze  no  more;  on  the  sign  of  the 

cross  I  swore  it, 
Tho  wild  white  cross  of  freedom,  the  sign  of  the 

wliite  cross-roads. 

And  the  land  shall  leave  me  or  take,  and  the 

Woman  take  me  or  leave  me. 
There  shall  be  no  more  Night,  or  nightmares  seen 

in  a  glass; 
But  Life   shall  hold  me  alone,  and  Death  shall 

never  deceive  mo 
As  long  as  I  walk  in  England  in  the  lanes  that  let 

me  pass. 


The  English  language  is  not  suited  to 
those  verse  forms  which  depend  on  the 
length  of  syllables  rather  than  upon  accent; 
still  tiiere  are  some  successful  attempts  to 
write  English  verse  after  the  manner  of 
Greeks  and  Romans.  A  notable  example 
of  this  in  recent  years  is  found  in  the 
Sapphics  of  Bliss  Carman.  The  following 
poem  is  written  in  what  might  be  termed 
modified  Sapphics.  The  melodious  lines  do 
not  suffer  be'cause  of  their  lack  of  rime.  It 
appears  in  the  May  Smart  Set. 

A  Spring  Afternoon 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

The  world's  running  over  with  laughter, 
With  wliispers,  strange  fervors  and  April — 
There's  a  smell  in  the  air  as  if  meadows 
Were  under  our  feet. 

Spring  smiles  at  the  commonest  waysides, 
But  she  pours  out  her  heart  to  the  city; 
As  OIK!  woman  might  to  another, 
Who  meet  after  years 

.  .  .  Primroses,  piriks,  and  gardenias 
Shame  the  gray  town  and  its  squalor — • 
Windows  are  flaming  with  jonquils. 
Fires  of  gold  I 

Out  of  a  florist'.s  some  pansies 
Peer  at  the  crowd,  like  the  faces 
Of  solenuily  mischievous  children 
Going  to  bed 

.  .  .  And,  like  a  challenge  of  trumpets. 
The  Spring  and  its  impulse  goes  through  m&— 
Breezes  and  flowers  and  people 
Sing  in  my  blood 

Breezes  and  flowers  and  people — 
And  under  it  all,  oh,  beloved. 
Out  of  the  song  and  the  sunshine, 
liises  your  face  I 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


DIAGNOSING   MEXICO'S  CASE 

A  FTER  all  thai/  has  been  printed  in  the 
■*^-  newspapers  about  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half, 
what  actually  ails  the  so-called  republic 
continues  to  be  a  mysterj-  to  a  great  many 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Rio  (Jrande. 
Everybody  knows  a  good  deal  about  the 
revolution  and  some  of  the  men  who  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  it,  but  fragmentary 
information  naturally  gives  vague  or  mixl 
impressions.  John  Kenneth  Turner,  wlio, 
before  the  revolution,  wrote  a  sensational 
series  of  articles  under  the  general  title, 
"Barbarous  Mexico,"  which  ran  for  a  time 
in  a  popular  monthlj-  magazine,  and  who 
fo. lowed  the  Madero  campaign  closely  and 
w'  s  jailed  for  several  days  by  Huerta  after 
^'adero  was  slain,  attempts  to  analyze  the 
situation  in  an  article  for  The  Metropolitan 
Magazine.  Being  somewhat  of  a  radical 
himself,  Mr.  Turner  writes  from  the  revolu- 
tionist viewpoint,  but  his  handling  of  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  hectic.  He  says 
that  notwithstanding  some  strong  Ameri- 
can suspicions  to  the  contrary,  IMexicans 
are  human  beings  like  the  rest  of  us,  and 
their  wants,  their  ambitions,  and  their 
motives  for  endeavor  are  the  same  as  ours. 
And  he  assures  us  that,  unlettered  as  many 
of  them  are,  the  men  who  have  been  fight- 
ing with  guns,  "and  v,i\[  continue  to  fight," 
know  as  definitelj'  what  they  want  as  any 
equal  number  of  Americans  marching  peace- 
ably to  the  ballot-box  on  election  day  know 
what  thej'  want.  ]Mr.  Turner  thinks  the 
key  to  the  trouble  can  be  given  in  one  word 
— feudalism.  Diaz,  who  kept  the  old 
regime  alive  by  swift  and  frequent  killings, 
was  not  overthrown  by  battles,  we  are  told, 
but  bj'  the  almost  unanimous  opposition 
of  all  classes.  Nor  was  the  revolution  that 
drove  Diaz  into  exile  fought  to  put  Madero 
in  the  Presidential  chair;  it  was  a  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  the  people  to  put  an 
end  to  conditions  which  had  become  in- 
tolerable. Mr.  Turner  gives  his  explanation 
of  why  Madero  failed : 

The  revolution  of  1910  failed  to  realize 
the  ideals.  Its  leaders  failed  to  carry  out 
their  promises.  The  government  was 
changed.  President  Diaz  gave  place  to 
President  Madero.  But  the  system  re- 
mained the  same.  ]Madero  Avas  a  "good 
man,"  but  the  ^Mexicans  were  not  looking 
for  a  good  man  merelj-.  They  wanted 
things,  and  certain  things.  When  IMadero 
arrived  in  triumph  in  the  capital,  he  was 
met  with  a  storm  of  approbation  such  as 
had  never  greeted  any  .preAaous  hero  of 
Mexico.  The  reason  was  that  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  he  embodied  the  ideals  of  the 
revolution.  For  several  months  there  was 
almost  peace  in  IMexico.  Then  the  fighting 
began  again.  If  the  revolution  that  drove 
Diaz  into  exile  was  justified,  then  the  sub- 
sequent  revolution    against   ISIadero    was 


Bone — IVIuscle — Health 

result  from  feeding 
AUSTIN'S 


Kitchen  scraps  or  raw  meat  wiIj  never  cive 
your  dog  the  strength  and  endurance  that  hunting 
or  shooting  requires.   The  one  way  to  keep  him  in 

B-  ■■■■■«         shape  the  year  round  is  to  give  him  Austin's  Dog 

A^  W  \J         Bread. 
13  1^  /^  ^j  And  be  sure  that  you  get  Austin's.     It  is  not 

M.%.Mm^.^^M^  enough  to  simply  ask  your  dealer  for  "Dog 
Bread."  Specify  "Austin's." 
Austin's  is  so  good  for  your  dog  because  it  is  made  especially  for  him.  It  will 
give  him  a  glossy  coat,  firm  flesh  and  clear  eyes  because  it  contains  just  the  things 
his  stomach  needs.  Its  good,  clean  flour  and  cereals  and  fresh,  sweet  meat  are  hou^/it 
expressly  for  it.  It  contains  no  waste,  by  products  or  chemicals.  It  never  scours.  It 
is  always  relished.  It  is  the  oldest  dog  bread  made  in  America  and  the  best  dog  food 
in  the  world. 

Send  for  FREE  Sample 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  dealer,  on  a  postal, 
and   state  whether  you    want    to    try    Austin's  Dog    Bread    or    Austin's    Puppy 
Bread  for  pups  under  six  months.     Your  dealer  has  it  or  can  get  it  for  you. 


Foldrd 
Weighs 
50 


Tou  iiUl  find  real  enjoyment  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Ristey  Tent-Conch 

A  tent  and  ccntrh  in  on*.     Needs 

no  ropes  or  stakts.   tasily  movtd 

or  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 

Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  porch  or  caira 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 

mail  jou  an  interesting  20-page  booklet. 

RISTEY  TEXT  COUCH  CO. 
?.M2  Colnmbns  Avpniie.     MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


\Y/ardwove 
-Writing  paper- 

embodies  that  refinement  in  stationery  ■which  has 
lon^  made  the  Ward  name  so  di'itinctively  known 
to  New  Englanders.    Ask  your  dealer  for'it. 

It  has  all  the  qualities  that  the  refined  correspond- 
ent requires  and  sells  at  the  right  price.  It  is  ap- 
propriately boxed  and  comes  in  the  standard  sizes. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  vou  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  send  you  portfolio  of  samples  free. 

Write  for  Portfolio  No.  6 
S.\J1UEI  WARD  C0MP.1XY,  57-63  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Mass- 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     lo    life    and    health. 
This  knowlcdje  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{IlUtst  rated) 
by  William  H.    WaUi?tz.  A.M.,  M,D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  &  Young  Man  SlionM  Hnve. 
Knonrlerl?e  a  Young  Husband  Sliould  H&Te 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledjp  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Uedic&l  Knowledge  a  Husband  Sliould  HaTe. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Hare. 

ill  in  one  Tolume.     Illnstrated.    $2.00.  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  BIdg.,   Phila,,  Pa. 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 


.      EXCLUSIVEtY 

r 'Closed-"' 

Look  for  this  label 


Licensed  under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

An  improved  summer  undergarment  af- 
fording the  last  degree  of  comfort.     Made 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  gaping  seat  and 
opening   between  the  legs.     Front  and 
rear  openings  are  separate.     No  open 
edges  running  through  the  crotch  to  bind 
or  cut.     Seat  flap  buttoned  so  it 
cannot  gap  or  roll  up  in  folds 

$1  and  up.     If  not  carried  by 
your  regular  dealer,  ask  him  to 
secure  from  us.    Other  furnish- 
ings bearing  the 

mart  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosierj',  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

528-536  S.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago 


MADE  BY 


Who  Ever  Knew 
Any  Corn  to  Stay? 


Who  ever  saw  a  corn  so  old,  so 
tough  as  to  resist  a 
Blue-jay  plaster  ? 

There  are  corns 
which  resist  the  first 
plaster  —  that's  true. 
But  the  most  stubborn 
corn  must  come  out 
with  the  second. 

Think  how  easy 
it  is.  The  little 
plaster  is  applied   in 


a    jiffy.      The    pain    stops    instantly. 

For  two  days  the  corn  is  forgotten. 
Then  you  take  off  the  plaster  and  the 
corn  comes  out. 

It  comes  out  entirely  and  forever, 
without  soreness  or  any  discomfort. 

Did  you  ever  know  anyone  to  use  a 
Blue-jay  without  just  that   result  ? 

If  not,  why  don't  you  try  it  ?  Vv'hy 
not  end  your  own  corns  in  this  modern 
scientific  way  ? 

Now  used  on  a  million  corns 
monthly. 


(323) 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  spreading:. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists  —  15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.     Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Maker*  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc 


justified;  for  it  was  fought  with  precisely 
the  same  program,  it  was  proclaimrd  not  as 
a  n«?w  revolution  hut  as  a  continuation  of 
the  old,  and  it  was  begun  only  after  it  bo- 
camo  certain  that  Madcro  wtiuid  not  carry 
out  the  program.  I  am  referring  now  to 
the  revolution  of  Zapata,  Orozco,  Saiazar, 
and  their  friends,  not  to  the  reactionary 
affair  wliich  their  revolution  unfortunately 
made  possible,  the  affair  of  Diaz  and 
Huerta. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  Madero  was  a 
failure,  that  his  government  was  a  failure? 

If  Madero  had  given  place  to  better  men, 
instead  of  to  worse;  if  his  death  had  brought 
Mexico  nearer  to  a  solution  of  her  prob- 
lems, instead  of  taking  her  farther  awaj',  I 
could  condemn  him  with  a  better  heart. 
Certainly  he  never  committed  any  crime 
that  would  justify  his  being  shot  like  a  dog 
in  the  night.  Twelve  days  before  the 
treason  that  liberated  Felix  Diaz  from 
prison,  Madero  talked  to  me  enthusiastic- 
ally for  an  hour  explaining  his  policies.  He 
convinced  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  some 
sincerity,  tho  he  could  not  convince  mo 
that  he  was  a  success.  On  February  8,  I 
was  not  thinking  highly  of  Madero.  Since 
his  assassination  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
think  of  him  except  as  an  angel  of  light. 

But  the  melancholy  end  of  a  man,  or  even 
his  personal  qualities,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  warp  the  judgment  as  to  his 
work.  His  work  must  be  judged  by — his 
work.  Madero  did  some  good  things.  On 
the  whole,  he  and  his  government  were  a 
failure.  IVIadero  would  perhaps  have  done 
very  well  as  President  of  the  United  States 
in  a  quiet  era.  But  he  was  not  big  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  face  squarely  the 
stormy  needs  of  Mexico.  His  enemies  said 
that  he  betrayed  the  revolution,  and  they 
made  out  a  strong  case.  But  that  he  be- 
trayed the  revolution  out  of  wanton  dis- 
honesty I  do  not  believe.  He  j-ielded 
somewhat  to  personal  ambition,  no  doubt. 
Bej-ond  that  he  was  simply  not  equal  to  the 
influences  that  were  put  about  him.  Prob- 
ably no  man  of  Madero's  class  could  have 
risen  to  the  occasion.  The  President  of 
Mexico  in  that  hour  should  have  been  not 
only  strong  and  brave,  as  one  man  in 
millions,  but  a  poor  man,  one  without 
financial  or  family  or  social  ties  to  ma'.e 
him  afraid  of  going  too  far  with  the  peoplo. 
The  only  crisis  in  our  own  history  that  can 
be  compared  even  remotely  with  tho 
Mexican  crisis  is  the  one  that  was  met  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  I  cogitate  upon 
the  sort  of  president  that  was  needed — and 
is  still  needed — to  lead  Mexico  out  of  tho 
wilderness,  my  mind  runs  back  to  Lincoln, 
who,  in  defiance  of  vested  rights,  of  written 
law,  and  of  civil  procedure,  by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  set  free  four  million  slaves  in  order 
to  strike  at  the  sectional  strife  that  was 
threatening  to  make  two  countries  out  of 
one. 

But  let  us  get  down  to  definite  detail  to 
this  thing  that  is  the  matter  with  Mexico. 

Land  holdings  are  concentrated  to  a 
greater  degree  in  Mexico  to-day  than  they 
were  in  France  in  1789.  Seven  thousand 
families  hold  practically  all  the  arable  land. 
If  the  distribution  were  proportionately  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  one 
miUion  Mexican  families  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  titles  to  landed  property.  In 
the  state  of  Morelos,  the  center  of  the 
Zapatist  revolt,  twelve  hacendados  (pro- 
prietors) own  nine-tenths  of  the  farming 
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property.  In  Chihuahua,  the  center  of  the  1 
agrarian  revolution  in  the  north,  tlv 
Terrazas  family  holds  nearly  twenl.\ 
million  acres, -which  comprize  nearly  all  tiie 
tillable  soil  of  that  stale.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  state  of  Yucatan  is  held  by 
thirty  men,  kings  of  sisal  hemp.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Quintana  Roo,  which  is  double  the 
size  of  Massa(ihusetts,  is  divided  among 
eight  companies.  When  I  visited  Madero 
on  January  27,  he  unrolled  a  map  of  Ix)'\v(>r 
California  showing  the  land  gifts  of  General 
Diaz.  That  territory,  equal  in  area  to 
Alabama,  had  been  sold  in  five  vast  tracts 
for  about  three-fifths  of  a  cent  an  acre. 

In  this  country  the  farmer  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
humble  person,  and  the  typical  farm  is  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres;  in  Mexico  the 
farmer  is  like  a  feudal  baron  and  his  acres 
frequently  run  into  millions.     We  read  on: 

In  a  news  dispatch  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  rebels,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Mexican  papers,  it  was  casuall.v 
mentioned  that  on  one  farm  in  the  state  of 
Puebla,  the  Atencingo,  the  rebels  had 
burned  two  million  pesos'  worth  of  sugar 
cane.  If  the  crop  standing  in  the  fields  was 
worth  two  million  pesos,  how  much  might 
the  farm  itself  be  worth? 

Instead  of  sho^^^ng  a  tendency  to  break 
up,  this  system  has  been  steadily  growing 
stronger.  Always,  since  the  rule  of  Spain 
was  fastened  upon  Mexico,  land  has  been 
held  in  huge  tracts,  and  there  have  been 
feudal  lords  and  serfs.  But  in  Spanish 
times  and  later,  after  the  independence,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  common 
people  had  farms  of  their  own,  which  in- 
sured them  a  fair  measure  of  freedom. 
Under  Diaz  nearly  all  of  these  small  hold- 
ings were  swept  away.  The  big  farm 
reached  out  and  swallowed  the  small  farm 
beside  it.  The  big  farm  grew  larger  and 
larger.  The  big  farm  did  not  need  the 
new  ground  for  purposes  of  production. 
Indeed,  production  was  only  a  remote  con- 
sideration. Invariabljr  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  million-acre  farms  is  cultivated. 
The  big  farm  grabbed  the  little  farm  for 
two  reasons:  first  and  most  important,  to 
■prevent  the  people  from  working  for  them- 
selves— that  is,  to  leave  them  no  other 
means  of  livelihood  except  to  become  peons 
on  the  big  farm;  second,  for  speculative 
purposes. 

The  result  of  this  land  concentration  was 
to  give  to  Mexico  a  system  analogous  in  all 
of  the  essentials  to  the  feudalism  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  authorities, 
state  and  local,  ci^^l  and  military,  were  the 
same  unquestioning  servants  of  the  hacen- 
dado  as  they  had  been  of  the  feudal  lord. 
The  power  of  the  hacendado  was  even 
greater,  if  possible,  the  exploitation  more 
severe.  The  hacendado  possest  not  only 
the  right  of  the  first  night,  the  power  to  pay 
or  withhold  pay  at  will,  the  power  to  dictate 
the  daily  li^'ing  of  the  peon  to  the  final 
detail,  but  also,  practically  speaking,  the 
power  of  life  and  death  itself.  In  the 
capital  was  a  written  constitution  which 
proclaimed  that  all  men  i\'ere  free,  but  to  a 
man  who  owned  a  million  acres  and  ten 
thousand  peons  this  constitution  meant 
nothing — and  it  meant  nothing  to  the  peons. 

Th^e  peons  of  JMexico  are  weak  and 
ignorant,  yes.  It  is  not  because  they  were 
made  so  by  an  all-wise  creator,  but  because 
they  are  serfs.  Serfs  have  always  been 
weak  and  ignorant,  and  always  will  be  so. 


Handsome  Structures  Everywhere  Built  with  Hy-Rib 

Thin,  space-saving  fireproof  walls  and  partitions  are  built  by  plastering  Hy-Rib 
I — a  deep-ribbed,  steel  reinforcement  for  concrete  stucco, 
etc.    Roofs  and  floors  are  built  without  forms  by 
merely  pouring  concrete  on  the  Hy-Rib  sheets. 
For  every  modern  construction — factories,  residences, 
stores, tanks, etc., — Hy-Rib  fills  a  need.     Easy  to 
use,  economical  and  efficient,  it  makes  structures 
that  are  light,  fireproof  and  permanent. 

No  matter  what,  where  or 

when  you  build,  write  now 

for  Hy-Rib  book,  free. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 


636  Trussed  Concrete  Bid;. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Magical 

MOUNT  DESERT 

Vou  choosoyour  own  vaciilion  on  this  wonderfnl  islinul  — 
or  rath»'r  yon  do  not  choose,  for  here  are  all  vacations  in  one. 

OFF  THE  MAINE  COAST 

Do  you  love  the  s«'ii  ?  Hero  is  one  of  the  ex(]ui.site  soa-spots  of  the 
world  —  majcstir  lifiullaiids,  thundorous  surf,  glistening  beaches,  yachting 
that  has  no  counter|)art  in  America. 

The  Mountains  ?  They  tower  right  out  of  the  sea,  with  their  own 
placid  lakes  and  silent  gorges. 

The  woods  ?     Vou  may  Icse  yourself  in  them  —  far  from  sight  or  sound 
of  ocean. 

Summer  sports  ?     The  finest  of  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  driv- 
'  ing,  mountain  climbing,  sailing,  fishing,  bathing. 

S  Social  life  ?      Kamous  and  fashionabl;-   Bar  Harbor, 

)      i<       t'i'y   «'f   villas  and  gardens.  Southwest,  Northeast  and 
Seal  Harbors. 

firro  aro  the  great  gay  hotels,  charming  small  hotels,  perfect 
buardiog  houses. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
"  Mount  Desert,  Isle  of  Enchantment  " 

Address,  Vacation  Bureau 

THE  NEW   ENGLAND   LINES 

Room  827,  So.  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


KTHE  ^a 

Ewane£ 


SYSTEM  OF 


WATER  SUPPLY 


SIMD    rOM   CATALOG  5 

"  KCWANEC   WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 

NEW  TORN  CITT  KCWANCE.ILL. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


It  nut  saltHtuctory,  return  it.  Uaus  Ini* 
piMned  lip  Top  biiplirator  witli 
■Daiisco  "  Oiled  FaiTlumnt  Back  n."„'a- 
tive  roll  is  the  restilt  oi  27  years'  e.\- 
perieiice.  and  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  tliotisaiids  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.  100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  60  copies  from  type- 
written ovi[:inal.  Clear,  clean, 
perfect.  Complete  Dnplica-  d?C 
tor.  cap  size,  price  ST.. '.0  loss  disi-onnt  33  1-3  por  crnt.  notV*' 
FELIX  P.  D.iLS  UirUCATOU  CO.  Oaus  Ultli'.,  HI  JohnSt-.N.  T. 


FitsYour  Rifle 


Double    the    enjoy- 
ment of  yourhunting- 
trip  or  target  practice.  \^'*^ 
Attach   a   Silencer  and 
cut  out  the  noise.    Makes  your 
aim     more      accurate.       Stops 
flinching.        For   target   practice. 
Send  to  Us  For  Free  Book 

Read  tiie    stories  —  how    men    like  you  have 

prevented    sore   sho\iI<icrs:    have  sliol  eaino — 

seen  it   fall  and     thought     enn  had    "nnssed 

fire  "     It's   mighty     interesting     roadinc       A 

Postal  gets  it. 

Ask  your   dealer   for   a  Silencer.     If  he  has  none 
write  us  his     name — you'll  t>e  f|iiirkly    sifpplied 

MAXIM  SILENCER   COMPANY 
69  Huyshope  Ave.,        Hartford,  Conn. 


From  the  rustic  summer  cottage  to  the  costliest  mansion — so  wide  are  the  possibilities  of 

UTILITY  WALL  BOARD 

A  tough,  fibrous  board — tak^s  the  place  of  both  lath  and  plaster  and  is  used  by  thousands  of 
people  who  appreciate  an  artistic,  beautiful  and  healthful  home. 

It  is  nailed  directly  to  the  studding  or  ceiling  beams  and  will  adapt  itself  to  every  kind 
of  interior  decorating  scheme. 

It  is  made  in  various  size  sheets  to  fit  wa'ls  of  different  heights  and  ceilings  of  different  widths. 

No  dirt — no  litter — no  delay  in  applying  it. 

No  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

Less  expensive  than  lath  and  plaster. 

Write  for  sample 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY       -        -        4507  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Thoy  are  not  serfs  because  they  are  weak 
and  if^norant;  tlu-y  are  weak  and  ignorant 
hwausc  they  are  s(!rfH.  It  is  the  cufitom 
to  put  the  l>laine  for  the  short^somings  of 
these  peons  uf)on  the  peons  themselves. 
If  jieTHOHH  are  to  l<e  hlanitd  why  not  blame 
th(i  fiaceududoH,  for  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
peons,  who  order  the  lives  of  the  peons' 

Th(!  blame  <;annot  properly  be  placed 
ui)on  either,  but  upon  the  system  of  feu- 
dalism, which  produces  the  same  results 
wherever  found. 

The  result  of  the  system  is  that  the 
country  has  fallen  far  behind  other  nations 
in  practically  everything  that  stands  for 
progress.  While  the  well-to-do  never  have 
to  worry,  they  are  failing  to  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities  for  developing  the 
natural  resources,  and  the  poor  are  becom- 
ing poorer  all  the  time.  Millions  of  acres 
of  fine  land  lie  fallow  and  the  farming 
implements  and  agricultural  methods  gen- 
erally arc  far  behind  the  times.  Many  of 
the  rich  families  live  in  foreign  countries, 
and  there  are  about  3,000,000  people  at 
home  who  are  classed  as  people;  the  other 
12,000,000  are  classed  as  cattle,  so  far  as 
furnishing  a  home  market  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Turner  goes  on: 

While  more  than  half  the  population  are 
peons,  the  peons  are  never  numerous 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  them.  So 
where  it  is  desired  to  rush  production  the 
envanchado,  or  snaring  system,  is  resorted 
to.  The  poorer  classes  of  the  towns  and 
cities  are  kidnaped,  or  they  are  tricked 
into  going  to  the  plantations.  There  they 
are  driven  and  beaten  and  starved  to  death 
in  a  most  hideous  manner.  At  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  Mexico's  population 
before  the  passing  of  General  Diaz  fell 
properly  within  the  category  of  chattel 
slaves. 

When  the  revolution  of  1910  broke  out  a 
hacendado  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca  was  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as  having  tele- 
graphed to  General  Diaz  offering  to  help 
put  down  the  revolt.  The  story  was  that 
this  man  pledged  himself  to  furnish  as  sol- 
diers from  his  haciendas,  fully  armed, 
50,000  peons. 

Whether  or  not  this  story  is  true  I  do  not 
know.  Certainly  the  man  never  delivered 
the  goods.  About  that  time  the  peons  the 
country  over  were  deciding  to  fight,  not  for 
their  masters,  but  for  themselves. 

So  feudalism  in  Mexico  has  proved  a 
failure,  not  only  in  its  effects  upon  the  peons, 
the  common  people,  but  in  its  effects  upon 
the  country  in  general,  upon  production, 
upon  business.  The  conditions  that  I  have 
sketched  caused  the  revolution  of  1910. 
These  are  the  conditions  that  the  "Plan  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,"  the  program  of  the 
revolution,  written  by  Francisco  I.  Madero, 
promised  partially  to  correct. 

Make  no  mistake.  Madero  did  not 
promise  to  break  up  all  the  large  haciendas 
in  the  country  and  divide  them  among  the 
people.  But  everywhere  the  people  were 
told  that  the  triumph  of  the  revolution 
would  give  them  lands,  and  they  fought 
with  that  understanding.  Madero  did  not 
go  that  far.  He  was  a  large  land-owner 
himself.  He  promised  only  to  give  back 
the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from  the 
people  by  force  or  fraud  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Diaz.     If  he  had  carried  out  that 
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program  it  would  have  meant  a  long  step  in 
the  solution  of  Mexico's  immediate  prob- 
lems. Neither  Zapata  nor  Orozco  nor  any 
of  the  other  more  prominent  of  the  agrarian 
rebel  chiefs  would  have  turned  against  him, 
and  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  alive  and 
PVesident  of  Mexico  to-daj'. 

Even  General  Diaz,  when  it  was  too  late, 
admitted  that  agi-arian  wrongs  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  revolt  against  him  and 
j)romised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  allevi- 
ate them.  Limantour,  when  there  seemed 
a  possibility  of  his  becoming  President  ad 
ittteriin,  took  a  similar  stand,  and  drew  uj) 
some  tentative  plans  for  reform.  Never- 
theless, Madero,  who  rose  to  power  through 
the  revolution,  deliberately  repudiated  its 
most  important  promise. 

There  is  a  defense  of  Madero,  oft  repeated , 
that  says  he  was  never  given  time  to  earr^- 
out  the  land  program.  But  he  was  given 
ample  time  to  show  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  carry  it  out.  In  truth,  Madero  began  to 
"trim"  from  the  moment  the  Presidency 
came  near  enough  for  him  to  grasp  fran- 
tically for  it.  When  I  asked  him  plainly 
why  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  agrarian 
plank,  he  replied:  "Why,  you  know  that 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace  was  that  we 
should  recognize  as  legal  all  the  acts  of  the 
Diaz  Government  relating  to  property,  and 
after  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything." 

An  abortive  peace  that,  which  made  im- 
possible the  chief  promise  of  the  revolution! 

Madero's  generals  saw  this,  but  for  the 
time  being  Madero  quieted  objection  by 
saying  that  the  end  sought  would  be  found 
through  "other  means."  And  had  Madero 
meant  what  he  said,  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  been  impossible.  One  of  these  "other 
means,"  of  somewhat  doubtful  value,  sug- 
gested at  the  time,  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment buy  up  large  tracts  of  land  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  people.  Upon 
taking  office  Madero  rejected  this  scheme 
and  "trimmed"  some  more.  "What  we 
shall  do,"  he  declared,  "will  be  to  tax  these 
unused  lands  so  highly  that  the  owners  will 
be  forced  to  sell." 

Hardly  a  satisfactorj^  arrangement  for 
one  who  is  looking  for  the  return  of  stolen 
property ! 

But  even  this  plan  was  not  heard  of 
again. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  necessary  for 
Madero  to  wait  for  Congress  to  act,  and 
that  Congress  would  do  nothing. 

The  point  is  not  well  taken.  In  the 
first  place,  an  agrarian  bill  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  would  have 
passed,  as  the  military  bills  were  passed. 
But  the  administration  sent  no  agrarian 
biU  to  Congress.  In  the  second  place,  an 
agrarian  law  was  not  a  necessity.  Illegal 
possession  of  land  can  be  corrected  by 
ordinary  process  of  the  ordinary  courts, 
peace  terms  or  no  peace  terms.  Had 
IMadero  favored  the  return  of  the  stolen 
lands  the  state  courts  would  have  attended 
to  the  details. 

But  INIadero  did  not  want  this  done. 
He  went  to  playing  for  the  political  support 
of  the  land  barons.  Soon  he  was  openly 
sajing  that  the  Plan  of  San  Luis  Potosi 
was  impracticable.  The  land  policy  that 
Madero  actually  developed,  and  the  only 
one,  was  to  dispatch  soldiers  to  kill  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  land  and  to  protect 
the  barons  in  their  possession  of  stolen 
property. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of 


"7  I— 

Jk  s      I— i 


IV-Ih'Co  is  mnri'  than  a  mere  toilet  preparalinn. 
It  originated  in  ttie  hygienic  latKtraturies  of 
V.  Beiersdoi'f  &  Co.,  Hauibtirg.  Cierniany. 


Have  you  "arid  mmith"?  Test  ymir  mouth 
for  arid  witti  <>ne  nf  the  Test  I'upi'rs  lenl  with 
each  10-day.irial  tube  uf  Pebvcu.  . 


The  Dentifrice   that    Meets  Scientific  Requirements 


I 


T  was  the  recognition  of  mouth  acidity  as  the  great  cause  of  tooth- 
decay  that  proved  the  need  of  a  dentifrice  that  not  only  cleans  the  teeth, 
but  also  keeps  the  mouth  in  a  normal,  heahhy  state,  free  from  acid. 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Peheco  is  the  one  dentifrice  that  was 
scientifically  made  to  preserve  the  teeth 
as  well  as  clean  them.  It  was  formulated 
to  overcome  tlie  excess  of  mouth  acids 
that  gradually  weaken  the  enamel  until 
the  bacteria  of  decay  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  tooth.  It  affords  you  a 
dental  preparation  of  established  and 
unique  merit. 


Most  people  (dentists  say  9  out  of  10) 
have  unnaturally  acid  mouths.  Hence 
the  test  in  clioosing  a  dentifrice  siiouid 
be  one  that  will  not  only  cleanse  and 
whiten  the  teeth,  but  which  will  also 
exert  such  a  tonic  and  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  whole  mouth  as  to  protect 
them  against  the  underlying  cause  of 
their  decay. 


Such  is  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste,  prepared  in  the  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  meeting  all  requirements  of  Scientists  and  the  Dental  Profession  the  world  over. 
Sold  in  extra  large  tubes  by  dealers  everywhere.    \'ery  economical.    Saves  money  and  saves  teeth. 

Send  for  FREE  Trial  Tube  and  Acid-  Test  Papers 

and  prove  Pebeco's  efficiency  by  the  "acid-mouth"  test  illustrated  above  at  the  right.  Pebeco  whitens 
the  teeth  and  purifies  the  breath.  You  will  enjoy  the  delicious  sensation  of  revitalization  and 
refreshment  it  gives. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  107  William  St.,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Ri'veris  Talcum 


] 
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arm  Mortgages 

Your  money  saje  and  your  income 
sure.  Send  for  descriptive  pamph- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offerings.  30  years' 
experience.    Highest  references. 

J.  LarKJer  k  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D. 


NEW  BUSINESS 
TYPEWRITER 


Wonderful  SIS  Bennett  Portable  Typewriter  does 
all  work  of  $100  machines.  All  important  im- 
provements, writing  visible,  84  character  stand- 
ard keyboard.  Slips  in  ?rip  or  pocket.  Write  on 
train,  at  home,  office, anywhere.  Simplicity  (250 
parts;  others  1700  to  3700),  makes 
durable  and  low-priced,  Neat>  ' 
rapid  work.  Lasts  lifetime. 
Made  in  famous  Elliott-Fisher/ 
factory  by  experts  who  make/ 

»175  to  $1000  Billing  Machines.  Can  I 
send  parcel  post.  Few  live  agents  I 
wanted.    Ask  for  catalog, 

A.  X.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
366  Broadway  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS 

,  FACTORY      REBUILT 


})    It  I*  III  i  II  e^t  o  II    \o.    «  — $ti.% 
Siiiiili   l*reiiil(>r  .\o.  t»  — §;»:» 

Tw(M)i  our  epetial  bHrgr»iiis.  Have  irude- 
rii:trk  nnii  gnarnntee  like  new  marhine.t. 
Are  thorouthly  rebuilt,  and  perfect  in 
appearance.  Satisfartion guaranteed.  ^Ve 
( iiii  save  ynu  $25  lo  $73  on  any  nisrhine, 
BRANCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 
^^  rlt**  for  "  The  TyppiTtlt«'i*s  Confeskion  "  and  ratalofr 
American  Writing  Machine  Co..  Inc..  ^45  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  Constipation 
is  the  primary  cause  of  97%  of  all  diseases 

Quit  Drugs  and  Dope.     Try  Nature's  Way    ^-~''       /?^ 
l*.at  with  your  resriilar  nie.il  a  little  of 

TYLER'S    MACERATED  WHEAT    "^s     ^'     ' 

A  comljination  oi  macerated  wheat, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  other  wholesome  cor- 
rective foods.  Possesses  all  the  or- 
sranic  vitality  your  blood  and  nerves 
demand.  Will  aid  digestion  and  give 
you  a  natural,  normal  appetite. 

Send  2c  stnmp   (or    Raw    Food  Bonk  and  Hesllh  Otmir.  or  .-eiij 
25c  for  Book  and  12  o2.  can  ol  Ihe  Food,  postpaid.     Wrile  today. 

Byron  TyJer.Food  Spec'list,  71  Syndicate  BIdj,,  Kai.  City,  Mo. 
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Through  the  Wilds 

Down  the  Allagash 

(208  Miles  by  Canoe) 

It  is  one  of  the  wonder  vacations  of  the  world. 
You  go  by  train  to  Moosehead  Lake  away  down 

Wilds  of  Maine 

There  you  pet  your  camp  supplies,  and  guides,  white  or  Indian.  The 
next  morning  you're  off  for  200  miles  through  forest  scenery  of  unimagin- 
able beauty — still  water,  quiek  water,  rapids,  waterfalls.  You  cross  nine 
exquisite,  lonely  lakes  —  Chesuncook,  Umbazookus,  Mud,  Chamberlain, 
Eiigle,  Churchill,  Umsaskis,  Long,  Round — and  so  into  the  Allagash  Kiver, 
iototbeSt.  John,  to  Fort  Kenton  the  Canadian  border.  (Get  out  your  map.) 
You  camp  in  delightful  places,  sleep  on  hemlock  boughs,  eat 
campfire  cooking,  breathe  pine-spruce-laden  air,  fish,  explore, 
study  the  deer  and  moose. 

You  come  out  brown  and  happy  and  made  over  in  body  and 
nerves. 

Two  weeks  are  ample  for  the  trip  and  the  cost  is  small. 
New  Mt.  Kineo  House  Annex  open  May  9  to  October  15. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

Address  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 

Room  A792  So.  Station,  Boaton.  Mass. 


PARIS 

has  a  strange  lure  for  most  Americans — a 
fascination  not  easily  described,  yet  very 
real.  WTio  of  us  does  not  hope  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  City  of  Pleasure  before  he 
dies?  "Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 
takes  you  to  the  very  heart  of  Parisian 
^«/</o«>rgayety— Boulevards — open-air  cafes 
— parks — excursion  points  and  rendezvous, 
such  as  Trouville,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  of  the 
merry  Parisian  and  his  chic  Farisienne.  It's 
from  the  personal  diary  of  F.  Berkeley 
Smith,  artist-author,  who  has  himself  "lived 
the  life."'  Very  fullv  illustrated  by  the 
author  and  his  friends.    Cloth,  280  pp. 

"  Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York 


Bookdealers 
or  postpaid. 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

is  eeksily  maintained   withont  expense 

MFE  RAM 

Operates  with  three  or  more 

g^lloas    per    minute    from  a 

stream,  artesian  well   or  spring,  and 

_        _    a  head  or  slanting   fall   of   three  or 

more  feet.    Freethformation on  request, 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..    2197  Trinity  Bld^..  New  Torfc 


Beautiful  Lawns 


Rich,  velvety  lawns  of  distinctive  te.\ture  are  easily  mad6 
with  the  wonderful  KALAKA  Fertilized  Grass  Seed— an  ex- 
pert blending  of  Purest  Seeds  and  concentrated  natural 
fertilizer.  KALAKA  in  5  lb.  boxes— $1.00.  express  paid 
east,  or  $1.25  west  of  Omaha.  Special  prices  on  quantities. 
Write  for  "  How  to  Make  a  Lawn" 

THE  KALAKA  CO.,1122W.3Slli  Street.  Chicago 


Genuine 

Perfect  Cut 


14K  SOI.ITAIKE  RINGS 

complete  ffilh 
i<  Caiat  Diamond  $12.00 
l^  i'nnit  Diamond  $21.2.') 
V/^  rariit  Diamond  $4S.T."i 
3^  lariit  Dinmond  $71.25 
1  farat  Diamond  $101.25 


his  World's  Lowest 

_  importing  direct  to  you  fi  cm  the  Amster- 
dam diamond  cutters;  by  the  great  volume  of  our  sales,  making  the  smallest 
profit  sufficient;  by  cash  methods  which  eliminate  all  losses;  by  mail 
methods  which  reduce  expenses  to  the  lowest  point.  Thus  we  can  save  you 
over  $50  per  carat  below  the  jeweler's  price;  give  you  $150  per  carat,  genuine, 
perfect  cut  diamonds  for  the  world's  lowest  price,  $97.50  per  carat ! 

See  Before  You  Pay  Any  Money !  you  "seTect^ght  out"to 


^^^^^^■^^^■^^J    your  nearest  express  office  or  bank,  at  our  expense;  permit  you  to  examine,  test. 

compare  the  value  in  anyway  you  wish,  without  obligation  to  purchase!    Select 

your  choice  of  the  thousands  of   14K  solid    gold  mountings  iUusUated  in  our  big  free  Diamond   Book — 

we  price  all  mountings  at  actual  manufacturing  cost! 

We  Legally  Gueirantee  to  Refund  the  Full   Price  in   Cash 

any  time  within  2  years,  less  10%  and  guarantee  to  allow  the  full  purchase  price  in  exchange      ■ 
at  any  time!    We  legally  certify  the  carat  weight  of  every  diamond— thus  enabhng  you  to 
judge  the  true  value.     No  equal  protection  has  ever  been  offered  ^to  diamond  buyers 
others!    Investigate  this  feature  before  you  buy  another  diamond! 

Ln  L     Jp      i^  have    been    established    since    1879  —  for   34   years.      We    are 

.    D£lSCn    <K    K^O,    known  all  over  America  for  our  wonderful  values  and  protect- 
ing guarantees.  References,  Union  Bank  of  Chicago,  Dun.  Bradstreet.  any  Magazine  publisher^ 

104  -  page     DeLuxe 
BASCH  DIAMOND  BOOK 

6-color  art  cover    (worth   framing),  thousands    of    beautiful   illustrations    of 
the  latent  stvles  in  Diamond  Platinum,  Gold  and  Silver  Jewelry.  Watches, 
Silverware.  Cut  Glass,  etc.     Explains  BASCH  Importer's  Prices,  Money 
Back  Guarantee  and  free  inspection  shipments.     Posts  you  on  Diamond 
Values;  enables  you  to  buy  diamonds  intelligently.    Write  Now! 


FREE! 


»<> 


L.  BASCH  &  CO.,  Dept.  C  235,  ^*c^A1^a^"o°J£l 


•  Drpt.  State  &  Quint  J  1 
V  235    Sts,,  Chicago  M    »■ 


llio  medal.  The  men  who  hud  fought  for 
Madero  had  he<-n  promised  laiidH.  Tens 
of  thousands  had  been  promised  their  own 
particular  lands,  and  by  Madero  himself. 
Thousand.s  had  actually  taken  possession  of 
their  lands  and  were  preparing  to  cultivate 
llu^m.  Thousands  of  slaves,  liberated  dur- 
ing the  lighting,  were  in  posses.sion  of  guns. 
When  these  i>eople  were  told  that  the 
promises  of  the  revolution  meant  nothing, 
that  those  on  the  lands  must  get  off  the 
lands,  that  the  former  peons  must  be- 
come peons  again,  that  the  slaves  must 
return  to  their  slavery,  what  could  j'ou 
expect  them  to  do? 

What  would  you  have  done? 

Well,  if  you  had  done  it,  you  would  have 
been  called  a  bandit 

I  am  confident  that  neither  Huerta  nor 
Felix  Diaz  can  bring  peace  to  Mexico,  be- 
cause these  men  are  further  away  from  the 
})(!ople,  in  their  sympathies  and  their 
affiliations,  than  was  Madero  himself. 
Their  promises  ma\'  help  the  fighting  in 
some  localities  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
they  will  give  no  relief  and  the  revolution 
will  go  on. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL  OF 
REICHSTAG 


THE 


■pvR.  KARL  LIEBKNECHT'S  sensa- 
-*--'  tional  charges  that  large  German 
manufacturers  of  war  materials  had  bribed 
officials  at  home  and  paid  French  news- 
papers to  foment  international  ill  feeling  in 
order  to  increase  their  sales  made  him  a 
world  figure,  at  least  for  a  brief  period,  but 
it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  attracted 
attention  to  himself.  In  1904  he  got  a 
great  deal  of  notoriety  as  counsel  for  thie 
defense  in  the  famous  "conspiracy"  trial 
of  German  Socialists  charged  at  Konigsberg 


For  Real  Shirt  Stud  Comfort 


Send  for  this 
TRIAL  MODEL 
MAILED  FREE 


to  show  the 
quickness  and 
convenience  of 


LARTER 

SHIRT   5TUDS 

fr  LARTER VE5T  BUTTONS 
"Saoc  Time  and  Worry  fot  Men  in  a  Hum" 

Well-dressed  men  wear  them  (or  social  and  busineit 
duties,  because  of  beauty  and  ^  convenience. 
IdendGed  by  this  trade  mark  ^iL»  on  the  back. 
If  not  at  your  jeweler's,  write  us.  Guarantee:  If 
an  accident  ever  happens  to  the  back  of  a  Latter 
Stud  or  Butlon,  a  new  one  is  given  in  exchange. 

Write  for  the  Free  Trial  Model 

and  see  how  easily  the  Laiter  works 
LARTER  &  SONS,       23  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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with  assisting  Russian  revolutionists  living 
abroad  iu  transporting  over  tlio  IjordtT  a 
lot  of  literature  that  was  illicit  in  the 
Czar's  Empire.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  at 
that  time,  but  despite  his  limited  experience 
in  handling  large  cases  Liebkn(>clit  turned 
the  trial  into  a  huge  political  indictment  oi' 
the  Prusso-Gorman  regime.  It  was  re- 
garded as  a  splendid  piece  of  political 
agitation,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  London  Daili/  Niuv.s,  who 
seems  to  be  none  too  friendly  to  tlu; 
German  Government.    Our  informant  says: 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  trial  whicli  induced 
Herr  Liebknecht  to  become,  so  to  sp(>ak, 
the  champion  enemy  of  the  Prussian 
regime,  and  of  all  that  it  connotes — Jun- 
kerdoni,  militarism,  HohenzoUern  autoo- 
racj',  and  so  forth.  An  excellent  speaker, 
tho  not  an  orator,  with  a  temperament  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  fire,  higlily  educated 
and  well  read,  tho  far  from  being  a  th(>()rist 
and  "philosopher,"  as  so  many  highly 
educated  Germans  are,  Herr  Liebknecht 
threw  himself  now  into  an  agitation  against 
the  military  caste,  and  soon  became  the 
foremost  leader  in  the  campaign  for  the 
conquest  of  imiversal  suffrage  to  the 
Prussian  Landtag — that  bulwark  of  Prus- 
sian domination  in  Germany. 

His  antimilitarist  agitation  had  for  its 
special  object  to  educate  the  youth  of  the 
working  class  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
internationalism;  but  he  also  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  propaganda  in  the  barracks 
and  among  tlie  army  generally,  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  antimilitarists,  for 
which,  however,  he  never  gained  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow-Socialists.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Prussian  franchise,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  (sharing  in  this  respect  the 
honor  with  Herr  Bernstein,  his  antipode 
in  the  party)  to  urge  the  ultimate  appli- 
cation of  the  general  strike  as  a  means  of 
compelling  the  Prussian  Government  to 
abandon  "the  most  wretched  of  all  elec- 
toral laws,"  as  it  was  called  once  by  Bis- 
marck (who,  of  course,  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  Russian  electoral  law),  and 
to  extend  the  Reichstag  franchise  to 
Prussia. 

The  two  lines  of  agitation  ultimately 
converged  for  him  in  a  curious  manner. 
one  leading  to  his  being  convicted  of 
"seditious"  propaganda  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  confinement  in  a  fortress, 
and  the  other  resulting  in  his  being  re- 
turned at  the  elections  of  1908  to  the 
Prussian  Landtag  as  one  of  a  small  group 
of  Socialists  who  entered  those  sacred  pre- 
cincts for  the  first  time  in  Prussian  history. 
This,  again,  made  him  a  eelebritj'  for 
the  time  being  in  his  fatherland,  but  a 
still  greater  sensation  was  to  come  in 
January,  1912,  when  he  was  elected  to  the- 
Reichstag  for  the  Prussian  Royal  borough, 
the  Potsdam  constituenej',  where  the 
Court  and  military  naturally  constitute 
the  greatest  social  forces.  This  was  a  re- 
sounding "box  on  the  ear"  for  the  ruhng 
clique  on  the  part  of  tht  electors,  who  evi- 
dently delighted  in  seeing  the  most  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  Prussian  monarchist 
and  military  regime,  and  one  who  had  but 
recently  "done"  imprisonment  for  high 
treason,  to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  fore- 
most constituency  in  Prussia.  Since  that 
time  Herr  Liebknecht  has  more  than  ever 
loomed  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  an  em- 
blem or  symbol  of  the  revolt  of  the  de- 


Keep  Your  Organization 
Right  On  the  Job 

You  cannot  secure  best  co-operation 
unless  you  provide  for  an  absolutely 
reliable  system  of  communication  be- 
tween departments.  Overlook  this  and 
you  handicap  your  men.     Give  them 

iYesfernEkcTrk  infer phon^ 

Then  you  provide  them  and  yourself  with  a 
positive  saver  of  time  and  steps — a  system  of 
automatic,  instantaneous  communication  that 
will  weld  together  for  higher  efficiency  every 
department  of  your  business. 

If  you  are  a  believer  in  putting  your  own  per- 
sonality into  your  business,  then  investigate 
Western  Electric  Inter-phones. 

Our  booklet  No.  45-D  will  show 
how  Inter-phones  will  help  in 
your  business.    Ask  us  to  send  it. 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  7,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Citieo  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 

Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
What    I    call   the   "Arcadia"    in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       j.  jir.  barkIE 

This   famous    mixture   has    the 
largest    sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your   dealer  cannot    supply  you  at   once,  send 
30  cents  for   ij^  oz.   or  60    cents  for  3  oz.    sealed 
tin,  especially  imported  for  fastidious  smokers. 

Packed     two     ways.     Loost     or     in 
Cartridge  form  for  Baron  Pine  FilK^r. 

U,  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd. 
123  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 


KREG 
PECANS 

Selected  Paper- 
Shell  Pecans 

Not  the  ordinary,  lit- 
tle, brown  nuts  you 
buy  at  the  store,  but 
large,  thin -shelled, 
easily-cracked  nuts, 
filled  with  delicious 
golden  goodies. 

Don't  buy  meats  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Kreg 
Pecans  used  in  soups,  salads,  cakes,  macaroons,  icings, 
ice  creams,  garnishing,  and  almost  every  form  of  desseit 
will  provide  more  nourishment  and  are  altogether  more 
palatable  and  healthful. 

You  Can  Buy  Only  By  Mail 

Tlie  supply  is  limited,  as  our  orrliai  ds  in  Georgia  lire  not  yet  in 
full  bearing.  We  are  ofTering  th.-se  nuts  now  simply  to  in- 
troduce tllem.  and  this  is  probably  tile  first  opportunity  you 
have  ever  had  to  secure  them,  as  their  comuiercial  sale  has  been 
largely  confined  to  a  few  fancy  grocers  in  the  larger  cities,  at 
decidedly  fancy  prices.  We  have  tfnly  200  of  the  .'>-lb  pack- 
ages to  offer.  We  could  readily  dispos?  of  these  t«>  planters 
and  nurserymen,  but  as  we  expect  to  handle  a  big  crop  next 
fall,  we  want  to  begin  to  establish  onr  trade. 
We  are  includin?  with  each  initial  shipment  an  attractive  table 
nut  cracker.  Whil-  the  nuts  may  be  readily  crackel  in  the 
Itand.  the  cracker  briugs  forth  the  kernel  whole  and  clean. 
Orders  will  lie  filled  as  received  Send  $5  by  Postal  Money 
Order.  Draft.  <.r  Ch,  ck  for  &-lh.  pacl..ige  delivered  by  Parcel 
Post,  prepaid  If  our  supply  is  exhausted  before  we  reach 
your  order,  money  will  be  refunded. 

References — First  National  Bank  and  Northern  Central  Trust 
Company,  of  Williainsiiort.  Ponua 

No  shipment  of  less  than  5  lbs.  will  be  made. 

Order  to-da.v.     Send  25c  for  sample  package. 

KREG    PECAN    CO.,  WiUiamsport,  Pa. 
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THIS  roof 
take* 
precedence 
over     other 
materials    for 
b^fauty,    dura- 
bility, fire  pro- 
tection and   low 
co«t.    Rough-sur- 
faced  shingles    of 
crushed     slate     or 
granite  embedded  in 
pure    asphalt.    Natu- 
ral  colors  of   garnet, 
red     or     gray  -  green, 
which    never  fade    and 
never    need    painting. 

Reynolds 
Asphalt  Shingles 

They  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  driving 
rain,  pelting  hail,  hottest  sun  and  heaviest 
snow.  Tliey  lie  perfectly  flat — cannot  warp, 
crack,  split,  curl,  drop  or  blow  off.  Tliey 
are  as  cheap  as  good  wood  shingles,  yet  are 
far  more  lasting,  far  handsomer,  and  cannot 
he  set  on  fire  by  flying  sparks.  They  save 
part  of  your  insurance  cost.  Adaptable  to 
every  style  of  pitched  roof,  and  make  pos- 
sible many  unusual  architectural  effects. 

Guaranteed  for  10  years 

We  are  Ihe  ORIGINAL  MAKERS  of  Flexible  As- 
pluilt  Slate  Shingles  and  tested  our  product  for  ten 
years  before  putting  it  on  the  general  market.  Right 
iiere,  in  Grand  Rapids,  where  climatic  changes  are 
extreme,  our  shingles,  after  ten  years'  exposure  to 
every  kind  of  weather,  look  as  good  as  the  day  they 
were  nailed  on.  It  surely  will  be  unwise  to  \vaste 
your  money  in  buying  quick-rotting  wood  shingles, 
which  catch  fire  from  the  first  spark;  and  equally 
unwise  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  heavy  slate  or 
similar  materials. 

Uniform  in  size — 8  in.  x  12%  in. — and  are  laid  4  in. 
to  the  weather.  Your  building-supply  or  lumber 
dealer  can  secure  these  shingles  for  you. 

I-et  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing  photo- 
graphs of  modern  houses  roofed  with  Rey- 
nolds Asphalt  Shingles — signed  opinions  of 
the  owners  are  included.  .\lso  opinions  of 
leading  architects  and  builders.  Write  for 
a  copy  TODAY. 

H.    M.   REYNOLDS  ASPHALT    SHINGLE  CO. 
161  Grant  St.,  West, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Established  1868     |  T 

Residence  of 
Dr.  J.  J.  Koo:-s 
Grand  RupiJs, 
Mich. 


BUV  YOUR.  FIJRN ACE 

$10  DOWN    SIOAMOISTTH 


Our  monthly  payment  plan  of  selling  direct  saves  you 
the  dealer's  profits  and   charges  for  installation.    The 

Jahant  Furnace 

with  the  patented  "Down  Driift 

System,"  is  best  tor  residences, 
schools,  hotels,  churches,  etc., 
because  it  delivers  plenty  of  heat 
wherever  and  whenever  desired  at 
a  saving  of  J  to  J  in  fuel  bills. 
Install  the  Jahant  yourself.  We 
Send  complete  outfit,  freight  pre- 
paid, with  special  plans,  detailed 
instructions,  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  installation.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  look. 

The  JAHANT  HEATING  CO. 
150  mill  St.,        Akron.  Ohio 


Save 'Atoy?  on  Fuel  Bills 


rnoorm-y  atfaiii.sl  tho  roaetiouury  poworn  iu 
I  Ihu  8tutu. 

I  And  now,  by  his  revelations  in  the 
'  Ilcichstag,  HfiT  LifldviKfcht  ha.s  dealt  tlu) 
same  powers  another  and  not  less  sensa- 
I  tional  blow.  The  Prussian  reaction  likes 
j  to  play  the  part  allotted  to  it  by  Frederick 
the  (Jreat  of  a  rochtr  dn  bronze,  on  whieh  no 
attacks,  however  spirited,  can  produce  the 
slightest  impression.  It  simply  waves 
with  its  hand  and  disdainfully  says:  "It 
does  not  matter."  But  students  of  Ger- 
man life  know  that  it  does  matter.  The 
"rock"  continues  to  stand,  but  its  founda- 
tions are  becoming  undermined,  and  one 
day  it  may  topple  over,  the  whole  weight 
of  it,  at  one  blow.  And  Herr  Liebknecht 
knows  it,  and  does  his  work  with  a  gusto, 
just  as  his  father,  the  great  Wilhelm 
Liebknecht,  did  it  in  his  days,  after  his 
manner. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  similarity,  in 
spite  of  external  differences,  between  these 
two  men,  father  and  son.  Old  Wilhelm 
was  the  type  of  a  eultm-ed  German,  full  of 
ideas,  full  of  kindness,  deliberate,  quiet, 
large-minded,  and  large-hearted.  Young 
Karl  is  impetuous,  passionate,  a  man  of 
action,  who  will  often  act  before  he  even 
has  time  to  think.  Yet  never  has  a  son 
been  a  truer  image  of  his  father  in  so  far 
as  political  ideals  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing them  are  concerned.  Karl  is  as  de- 
voted a  Socialist  as  his  father  ever  was,  and 
just  like  the  latter,  he  stands  on  the  ex- 
treme "left"  of  his  party,  hating  all 
compromise  and  firmly  belie\ing  in  the 
inevitability  of  a  revolution.  Unlike  his 
father,  he  does  not  excel  in  the  councils 
of  peace,  being  temperamentally  unsuited 
for  chamber  work;  but  like  his  father,  he 
is  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  front  ranks 
of  an  attacking  column.  Like  his  father, 
too,  he  is  a  passionate  internationalist,  and 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  he  visited  Paris, 
London,  and  Brussels,  holding  forth  on  tlie 
necessity  of  combating  the  machinations 
of  the  militarists  in  every  country,  and  o( 
preserving  the  world's  peace. 


Big  Appetites 
Thank  These  Baskets 

A  small  piece  of  ice  In  a  Hawkeye 
Refrigerator  Basket  keeps  lunch  and 
bottles  cold   all  day.      An  outdoor 
lunch  from  a   "Hawkeye"  doubles 
the  pleasure  of  your  motor  boat  or 
auto  trip.    Rids  you  of  unappetiz- 
ing food  or  drinks!    Our  Free 
Booklet  tells  all  you  want 
to    know    about    outdoor 
lunches. 

The  Hawkeye"Tonneau" 
Basket — Made  of  strong  rat- 
tan, finislied  in  beautiful  dull 
green ;  inside  lined  with  lieavy, 
non-rustable  nickel  plate,  sur- 
rounded with  asbestos  wall. 
Ice  compartment  detachable; 
made  of  zinc,  nickel  plated. 
Basket  is  insect  and  dust-proof. 
Strapped  with  nickel-plated 
hold-fast  buckle.  All  prices  most  reasonable. 


'A  rest 
and  a 


llauikeye  "ofnlMi." 
Refrigerator  Basket 

The  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket — A  full-fledged 
dining  outfit,  containing  coffee 
pot,  saucepan,  plates,  cups, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.  A 
complete  luncheon  outfit  for 
large  outing  party. 

Write! 

Send  for  our  Prices  on  Refrig- 
erator Baskets.    Ask  for  Free 
Book — tells    all    about    bas- 
kets, contains  recipes  for  out- 
door dishes.    We  send   you 
name  of  "Hawkeye"  dealer 
in  your  community.  •  Write 
now,  while  you  think  of  it. 


'3)        Hawkeye 
Fitted  Lunch  Basket 


The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 
33  Main  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa 


TO  YOUR  DOOR   SA 
BY  PARCEL  POST      *r 


24  inches  long,  8  Inches  deep,  14  Inches  wide. 


SI  STO 


C:AS. 


Btc.  U.S.  PAT.   orr. 

The  dandiest,  roomiest,  lightest  weight  traveler's 
case  you've  ever  seen.  Weighs  ONLY  s  pounds. 
Mandsome,  strong  and  classy-looking.  Uuilt  to 
withstand  the  bumps  and  thumps  of  travel.  Rich 
brown  color;  sewed  edKCs;  heavy  leather  straps; 
fine  Corbin  lock;  linen  lined;  leather  straps  inside 
top  and  body  and  shirt  fold. 

Your  initiala  lettered  on  free. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  this  splendid,  service- 
able waterproof  case,  which  will  hold  all  you  want 
to  carry. 

Don't  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  a  suit-case  when 
this  one  looks  as  well  and  will  serve  you  as  well  as 
a  case  that  costs  $10  to  lis.  Sold  only  by  mail 
direct  from  factory.  Send  $4.00  in  currency  or  by 
post  office  or  express  money  order.  Personal  checks 
not  acceptable.  Specify  if  you  want  Men's  case 
(8  inches  deep)  or  Women's  case  (6  inches  deep). 
Remember,  your  money  back  witliout  quibble  or 
question  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Address  your 
order  and  send  money  to 

RESISTO  LUGGAGE  CO. 


Station  11, 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Bait  Rods 

No.  11  and  the  new  Adjustable  Telescopic 

Bait  Rod  "Bristol''  No.  34are  twodaiidies 

for  irollint.   No.  11  is  the  finest  all-arouiiJ 

/  rod  made  and  No.  34  telescopes  down  to  3i". 

Both  guaranteed  3  years  like  all  "Bristoli". 

Your  dealer  has  "BrittoU,"  if  not,  we  will 

supply  you.        New  Art  Catalof — FREE. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO. 

"z.  42  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


^A^SIGKNETSS 


lEdaiislsic 


Prevented — Stopped 

MOTIIERSILL'S,  alter  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running;  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal  denion- 
strati(m  of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  tniciualilied  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know- 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address, 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  bo.x  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine, 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Sclierer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


How  It  Was. — '■  Is  your  wife  going  away 

is  suniirn'r!:'  " 

i!  No — I'm  sending  her." — Town  Topics. 


Since  Eve's  Time. — A  woman  can  say 
t!  clear  "  to  another  woman  and  make  it 
sound  like  "  I'm  a  liar." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 


The  Brute. — Co-ed — "  What  tense  do  I 
use  when  I  say,  '  I  am  beautiful  '?  " 

Bold  Soph — "  Remote  past." — Vermont 
Crabbe. 


Marked. — Mothku — "  Don't  cry,  dear. 
Which  one  of  the  twins  hit  you?  " 

Dear — "  The  one  with  the  black  eye." — 
Wisconsin  Sphinx. 


In  John  D.'s  Class. — "  Is  he  rieh  enough 
to  keep  an  automobile  and  a  yacht?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  even  richer  than  that.  lie 
keeps  a  lawyer." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Minnows  Only. — "  Have  you  had  many 
proposals?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  not  one  from  a  man  wortli 
suing  for  breach  of  promise." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Where  We  Win.—"  In  China  the  oath  of 
brotherhood  is  taken  by  breaking  a  cup." 

"  If  that  worked  in  this  country,  our 
cook  w^ould  be  sealed  to  us  for  life." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


Gymnastic  Stunt. —  Barbour  —  "  You 
seem  warm;  have  you  been  exercising?  " 

Waterman — "  Yes,  indeed;  I  went  to 
the  mutes'  dance  and  swung  dumb  belles 
around  all  evening." — Michigan  Gargoyle. 


This  is  Mean. — "  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  suffragists  wiU  sweep  the 
country." 

"  Nonsense  !  Not  half  of  them  know 
how  to  handle  a  broom." — Town  Topics. 


Embarrassed. — "  Didn't  you  feel  prettj' 
cheap  sitting  there  with  a  young  and  inno- 
cent girl  at  such  a  shocking  play?  " 

"  I  did.  She  had  to  explain  a  good 
many  of  the  innuendoes  before  I  was  able 
to  get  them." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Mutual  Profit. — Parent — "Now,  w-hat 
are  you  going  to  charge  me  to  cure  this  boy 
of  the  measles?  " 

Physician — "  Nothing  at  all,  my  dear 
sir,  as  it  is  an  original  case;  and  you  get 
your  ten  per  cent,  commission  for  everj' 
child  that  catches  them  from  him." — Puck. 


Narrow  Escape. — He — !'  Will  you  be  my 
partner — " 

She — "  Oh,  George,  this  is  so  sudden  ! 
Crive  me  a  little  time — " 

He  (continuing) — "  for  the  next  dance?  " 

She  (continuing)  —  "to  catch  my 
Ijreath.  I  haven't  recovered  from  the  last 
Boston  yet." — California  Pelican. 


Strike  Broken. — Master  of  the  house 
— "  See  here,  Mary  Ann,  where's  mv 
dinner?  "  •         ' 

Slavey — "  Theer  ain't  agoin'  to  be  no 
dinner,  if  you  please,  sir." 

••  What's  that !    No  dinner?  " 

"  No,  sir.  The  missus  came  'ome  from 
jail  this  afternoon,  an'  ate  up  heverythink 
in  th'  'ouse  !  "—Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

Convenient  in  form,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, deliciously  sweet,  delight- 
ful  in  flavor  and  goodness.  These 
are  the  attributes  that  make  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  the  most  tempting  of 
dessert  confections.  In  ten  -  cent 
tins;    also    in    twenty-five-cent    tins. 


5 


50  jSui^s  mis 
GUARANTEED 

ENT 


Unheard-of  Introductory  Price 

Wall  Tpnf«  Full  weight,  8  oz.  Duck,  double 
"°"  *'="^»  lap  seams,  complete  with  tent 
poles,  ropes,  pins,  etc     AU  ready  to  set  up- 


Wonderful  bargains. 

7x7 $5.50 

7x9 6.55 

9y2xl2 9.10 


12x14 $12.25 

14x16 16.00 

14x18 17.25 


These  Exceptional  Bargains 

are  offered  for  a  short  time  only.    Save  money  by 
buying  direct  from  the  largest,  most  reliable  manu- 
facturers of  Tents,  Awnings  and  Campers' supplies  in 
the  country.    Supplying  the  U.  S.  War  Department. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  our  newWatershed  and  Mi  Ide  w- 
Proof  Process.     Write  at  once  for  free  descriptive 
booklet  and  price  listen  overyttiing  made  at  canvas. 
Get  your  letter  to  ua  quick  before 
these  bigbargaiTis  are  snapped  up. 
THE    HETTRICK    BROS.  COMPANY 
1231  Fernwood  Avenue  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Wonder  Spots 
of  the  World 

can  be  illustrated   vividly   and   fascinatingly  in  your 
home  with  the 

9auscK'|omD 

^alopticon 

The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

This  perfect  projection  instrument  throws  brilliant 
pictures  on  the  screen  from  ordinary  lantern  slides  or 
slides  from  your  own  negatives.  It  is  mechanically 
and  opiicallii  accurate  and  exact — extremely  simple 
to  operate — very  durable  and  lasting. 


Model  B  Balopticon 


$18  and  $22 


Write  today  for  free  booklet.  "Fun  and  Profit 
■with  a  Baloplicon."  II  contains  extended  infor- 
mation about  the  Balopticon  and  its    possibilities. 

BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL  CO. 

51 2  St.  Paul  Street,      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


11. ^rt 


THE    LITEKAIIV    DIGEST 


May  17,  1913 


Travel  cincl  Pc5orr  Diivctofij  j  Travel  nnd  Resort  Directorij 


Co  io  Europe  *Oia  the  St.  Laburence 


(/Tie  Only  Sh^ltttrtUV'^tyuux) 

fVVii  I\  most    restful    aiul 


thr 


J    Days    on    the    Ocean 


11^    K      .il  Gmriie. 


CanuJi'an 
^Northern 
"RoyaU" 


Suiting  Jute* 


Lt.M'iL-     l.v.(jno-    I.V. -IkIii  Dm.' Biis- 
ltvui.  a.ui.  bvi*.  p.ul.     of  IkiiU      till,  till;, 
n,      1  I    Im  ,1,1    Jiini'I7  Jiint'17  June  l»  Jiiuk'23 
J  lib  1     Jul>    1     Julii  H     Jul>  7 
I    Jiih  15    Jul>15    Juh,  17   Jul)  Jl 

,,     ,, -,    Jiii^ -.:a  Jul) '.'6  Jul II  it  Auk'.  1 

liuyiil  1  ilw.irit    Aui:.  9     Aiii;.  8.     Auu  II     Aun  IJ 

Write  fur  cabin  cliaiix.  l.tttT  »..tiliui;  daleti  aail  tiiU 
|>uili.'iilai  9. 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships,   Ltd.,    Toronto,   Can. 


i*m^ 


Ai'l'Iy  l-'  any  <t..  .,1,'lt  1,  ;»uriit,  H  ,ltl,i.x.  .S.   S 

Ill «>  W.  AJhiiii  Slrt-et  Moiitriml,  l^ii* 

<ii.  I'll Oliver  UuildiiK  OttHWit,  Uiit 

^1    1',-..,  .Minn Fourth  &  Jrti-ksnn  Sts.  Quebec,  t^ue 

lluli.lh,  Mmu 4^4   \V.  Superior  St.  Torontn,  Out 

5.111  Fr.iiuisco,  Ciil.  .SSO   Mirkrt  Strirt  Wiiiiiil«-g,   Man... 


m  lli.lliK  Street 
...  Tin  .Si    Jiim«  Slrt-rt 
...Huimell  House  Kin.  k 
,,..(';«li:iijl.lll   Nor    I)e[,i,t 
...S2  King  Street  East 
.  ..ll'iii  i!A.  I'nii.n  St.i'a 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

Between  New  York  and  Albany  on 
u  magnificent  Day  Line  steamer  is 
the  niost  perfect  inland  water 
tourney  in  the  world.  Vour  enjoy- 
iiient  of  the  Hudson's  charming 
beauty  and  historic  shores  will  be 
made  complete  by  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  the  Day  Line  service.  A 
fine  orchestra  and  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Great,  New  Steamer 
"Washington  Irving,"  in  commis- 
sion. 

Through  rail  tickets  between  New 
York  and  Albany  accepted.  All 
service  daily  except  Sunday, 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 
Desbrosso  Street  Pier         New  York 


High-Class  Conducted  Parties  to 

EUROPE 

Send  for  DAY  BY  DAY  ITINERARIES 
DE   POTTER  TOUKS  CO.    (34th  Year) 

DEPT.  L.        1*5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


r»00  Ideal  Suiniiier  Resorts 

ll--rat**'  lllii>ir.ited  Itruchiire  witli  infoinia- 
tii'n  n^gardiiig  500  Siimmei-  Kesorts  in  Vcr- 
mout  atid  shores  Luke  ChuoipluiDf  with 
liutel.  farm  and  village  home  luTniiiiiioUiitions. 
Sent  on  receipt  4c  stamps  f-ir  niiiiUng.  Address 
Snmnier  Homes.   No.   11.  3S5  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

..\  uniiiue  tour  June  21  to  September  28. 
Earlier  return  can  be  arranged.  ICi'i'liii, 
4°ii|i<>iiliiisoii.  Stoi'klioliii.  f*t.  I'i'Uts. 
biiru.  Mi>M<'ow.  T  ra  II  K  -  S  i  lio  r  I  a  11  , 
I'fkiiiK-  nearly  a  month  in  Japan.  Long 
tours  September  20  westward  and  J^'ovember 
15  eastward.  Mission  Tour  September  17. 
H.  AV.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Taggart's  Exclusive  Tours 

Europe  America 

All  parties  carefully  selected.    For  full  infor- 
mation apply  to 

TAGGART  TOURS  CO. 
9  W.  Main  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season — Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 

PA'LNE  rOUIlS.    GI.E.NS  KAI.I.S,  N.  T. 


Europe  p|ir^  $260 

I- —  ly.  Best  routes,  ^^ 


best  management,  best  testimonials,  and  the 
lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TheTEMPLETOITRS.8BeaconSt.,Bo>ton,MaBt. 


1895-THE  BOYD  T0URS-I9I3 

SOCIarendon  PI.,  Bloomfield.N.  J. 

SPAIN,  ITALY,  NORWAY.  .RUSSIA 
FOR    DISCRIMINATING    TRAVELEES 


RAYMOND -WHITCUMB 


Comfort  and  Convenience  Without  a  Crowd 
Kl  ItOl'K 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS: 
BRITISH  ISLES,  RUSSIA  and  BAL- 
KAN STATES.  ITALY,  NORWAY 
and  NORTH  C  A  PE,  SWITZER- 
LAND and  TYROL.  Departing  May, 
June,  July 

AVTOMOBirK  TOIIR.S 
Throush  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.    Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  Inlv. 

ROUND  the  WORLD.      Five  Tours.  Five 

Months  to  Year  in  length.  July  to  Dec. 

PACIFIC  COAST  Tours  Frequently. 

//  '/iic/i  booklet  tuny  ive  send  you  ? 

Ita.viiiiiiMl    A'    Wliilcoiiili    Co, 

Boston, New  York, Phila., Chicago, SanFrancisco 


EUROPE 

At  Moderate  Cost 

Attractive  trips  to  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Rhine,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  the  British  Islrs.  Efficient  manage- 
ment.    Sili.ih  parties. 

Pension   Tours     $275.00  upwards 
Round  the  World — Nov. ,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THK  riL<;KI.M  TOl'KS 

30B  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 
Boston  N.V.  Phila.  Chicago   San  Fran. 


^4*a/( 


GOING  TO  WASHINGTON  ? 

Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's 

"  Washington : 
Its  Sights  and  Insights" 

Illustrated  $1.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


GOIVU  TO  PAIIISI 

Be  sure  to  read  F.  Berkeley  Smith's 
books:  (1)  "How  Paris  Amuses  It- 
scir."  Illustrated.  $1.50  i2i  "Paris- 
ians <>iit-or-l>ooi'S. "  How  they  live 
and  what  they  do  in  summer-time. 
Illustrated.  H.50.  C^)  '-The  Real 
I.atiii  Quarter  of  Paris"  $1.20. 
GOI\G  TO  L,OmDO!V  1 

Don't  miss  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  book 
"  III  liUiKloii  T««'ii."  Shows  you  the 
real  Johnny  Bull  as  .von  would  not 
otherwise  see  him.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 
AlsoFred'k  Hasting8's""Ilack  i^treets 
aiiil  London  Slums"    25  cents. 

n  NK  k,  WAGNALLS  C0.T1PANT,  New  York 


%°  HOLLAND 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

The  C.Vi.leii.iry  of  the  Ki-iuiratiun  ^.t 
Hiill.uid'j  Independence  will  he  celcbia- 
ti-d   ihis  summer  by   interesting    'vliiii- 

FESTIVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

includini;  the  inauguration  of  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague. 

A  vi*it  to  charming  Middelburg.  the 
Ciem  City  of  Holland,  with  its  (|uaiiii. 
iild-century  manners  and  customs,  should 
be  a  feature  of  every  tour. 

For  booklets,  liTiic-tables  and  all  infor- 
mation api)iy  to  Ameri<-!iii  .Vireiu-.x . 
Ni'therlniid  State  KaU\vayi<  and 
Mushiiit:  lloute,334  Fifth  Avi-., 
New  York. 


j-jJlioNtNORTHWtyfE^ 

CALEDONIAN  RYS.     ^ 

WEST  COAST  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

Off  c*  to  tli«  AAvicAa  Tewia 

CONVENIENT  TRAVEL  FACIUTIES 

To  rait  Ike  priikdp*! 

Scenic,  Hiatoric,  Health 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

liiliUBliiH  inu»tr»tv<l  bterktur*  uid  ftU  InfomtAtlon  c«a 
b*  nhtimrrf  al  th«  AmcricAn  offic«  of  tha  compuilci 
A.  a  WAND,  Atfvtt.  267  ik)  St^  Av«^  N. 


0' '  SCOTLAND 


SYDNEY 


SHORT  LINE— San  Francis- 
co to  Australia,  19  days  via 
Honolulu  and  Samoa,  the 
at  tractive  and  pleasant  route,  wiuterorsum- 
nu-r.  Splendid  10.000  ton  steamers  (classed 
b.v  British  Lloyds  100  Al). 
%\\n  Honolulu— llrst-clnss  ronnrt  trip— S.vdney  $S00 

$S2.>     (iUAM)  TOUR  SOITII   SKAS— #»•.!. i 

Honolulu,  Samoa.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

Tahiti,  etc. 

$600  1st  Class  Round  the  World;  2nd  Class  $380 

Visiting  5  continents  and  world's  great  cities 

(stop  overs).    For  Honolulu— Mar    11,  "S,  .4pr. 

«,  etc.      Sydney  via   Honolulu  every  28  days, 

iMar.  11.  Apr.  .S.  etc.    Sonil  for  folder. 

Oreauie  S.  S.  Co.,  6<  3  Market  St.)  San  Francisco. 


Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

connects  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard 
and  Bristol  with  London  via  the  best  of 
Historic  England.  lUust'd  booklets  of  lours 
and  useful  Map  of  Great  Britain— YKKii. 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  Agt. ,  501  5th  Ave.  ,Ne\v  York 
R,  H.  Lea,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


GUIDE— I.aJies  visiting  Paris  may  h.ive  experienced 
guide  shopping.theatres.art  galleries. etc.;  speaks  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  thoroughly  versed  in  Art ;  ton- 
ducts  through  dilVerentcountrie^:  American  references 
Miss  Hogg,  22  Boulevard  Edgar-Quinet,  Paris,  France, 


Europe  via  Mediterranean .?,',  I  tv'f , 

l.ith  year.  Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  '<vitlL  maps. 
Johnson  Toars,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


riipfipC  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
LUnUrt  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  piice.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  tlbby,    Suartanburg,  S.  C. 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

Mediterranean  June  28. 
Northern  Route  June  24. 
North  Cape— Russia  June  24. 

BEACON  TOUKS 

Holy  Land  July  1. 
It.ily- England  Ju28,  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  11.  14,  28,  July  2.  5. 
Norway   June  25.       Music   Lovers'    July  2. 
Book  Lovers' June  28.    Art  Lovers'  June  21. 
Independent  "Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.    Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


A 


LTHOUSE'S 


i<. 


OURS 


SELECT 
,    ^   _     FOREIGN 

Delighirul  Tour.s  to  the  Med' 

iterraiie;in.     Sailings.   May  24, 

June  7,  June  12.  Jnne  14,  and 

during  July.      Other   coinpre 
hensive  Tour«,  including  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Europe,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  the  Orient.       Inclu- 
sive Rates.     Send  for  attractU'e  Booklfta. 
ALTUOCSE  T0UB3  CO.,  1886  Walnut  St.,  PhUa. 


PLMXPLMTPLMTPUM 


\ 


i  he  most  beautiful  regions  o( 

EUROPE 

are  situated  on  the  lines  o{  the 


% 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

Fraoce'i  Greatest  Railway       |^ 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  W 
quaint  cities,  fasliionaWe  re-  m 
sorts.  Sunshine  and  flowers  nk 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in  M 
summer,  are  witliin  reach  of  \|f 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 

9  LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 

in  the  world. 

Descriptive     pamphlets,    maps 
and  information  from 


t 


P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 

281  Fifth  ATe.,  N.  Y.  City 


PLM TPLMTPLMT PLM 


Come  to 


Holland  will  celebrate  the  looth  .Anniver- 
sary of  her  Independence  with  Festivities  of 
every  description — Pageants — 30  Exposi- 
tions of  Industry.  Art,  Shipping,  .\griculture. 

This  year  will  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the 

Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague 

The  formal  dedication  of  Carnegie's  Royal 
Gift  will  be  attended  by  the  ceremonies  its 
world-wide  importance  demands. 

This  is  the  year  to  visit  Holland! 
Full   particulars   free  of    charge   from  the 
Official  Information  Office, 

45  L.  Voorhout,  The.Hague 


,5ee  Switzerland 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Illustrated  "Traveler's  Guide 
in  Switzerlanil,"  two  maps,  full  par- 
ticulars of  railroads,  hotels,  and 
the  famous"Hotel  Guide."  Post- 
paid IOC.  Official  Information 
Bureau  of  Switzerland, 
'241  Fifth  Avc.New  York  City  , 


COOK'S  TOURS 

FIIRflPF  Seventy  Spring  and  Summer 
LUnur t  Xours,  comprising  Tours 
de  Lnxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.  AH  Routes.  Special  Features. 
Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 
Send  for  Program  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenne,  N.  Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago.San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Triivelers'    Olifqiios    are 

Oood  All  Over  the   World. 


HAUTAUQU 


TOURS      " 

TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Italy  and  Central  Europe,  May  10, $800 

Scandinavia  and  Germany,  June  25 $405 

Egypt  and  Palestine,  May  10 $470 

Cultured  Leadership;  Inclusive  Prices.  "The 
Chautauqua  Way,"  containing  full  informa- 
tion,  sent  free. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.  (Inc.) 
Miu'quette  Building,  Chicago. 


May  17,  1913 

Non-negotiable.  —  Crawford  —  ."Are 
those  dollar  watches  any  good?" 

Chabshaw — ■'  They're  all  right,  except 
when  you're  broke." — Judge. 
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Great  Climax. — '"IIow  was  the  play 
you  saw  last  night?" 

"  Pretty  raelodraniatic.  In  the  second 
act  when  tho  skulking  villain  descends 
upon  Hickory  Farm  and  forecloses  the 
mortgage  on  old  Uncle  Zeke's  automobile 
there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  house." 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 


Some  Hint. — "  Papa  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  were  a  good  business  man," 
she  confided. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  why  he  asked?" 
inquired  the  young  man,  who  had  been 
calling  for  a  long  time. 

"  I  guess  it  was  because  you  never  talk 
business." — Judge. 


Secret  Dangers. 

A  juvenile  Jap 
Was  buying  a  map 
For  use  in  a  school,  he  confest. 
A  man  in  the  shop 
Sent  out  for  a  cop 
And  ordered  the  fellow's  arrest, 
He  cried,  "  It's  a  plot 
To  pick  out  a  spot 
For  landing  an  army  out  West !" 
But  somebody  showed  that  the  dangerous 

scroll 
Was  merely  a  map  of  the  Pearyized  Pole ! 

A  yellowish  cone 
From  sources  unknowTi 
To  Governor  Johnson  had  come. 
'Twas  heavj'  and  hard, 
And  every  guard 
Was  sure  they'd  discovered  a  bomb 
To  blow  'em  sky  high. 
Sent  secretly  by 
Some  devilish  son  of  Yum-Yum  ! 
But  then  the  cook  saw  it  and  said,  "  If 

you  please. 
Who    sent    us    this    beautiful    pineapple 
cheese?" 

A  statesman  grew  pale 
To  find  in  the  mail 
A  hieroglyphical  note. 

He  whispered,  "  The  band 
That's  called  the  BrowTi  Hand 
These  threatening  characters  wrote  1 
I'm  certain  they  say 
They'll  kill  me  to-day 
By  slitting  my  eloquent  throat  !" 
But  he  was  restored  to  his  usual  ease 
When  told  'twas  a  check  from  a  laundry 
Chinese ! 

A  Japanese  got 
A  hundred-foot  lot 
Quite  close  to  the  City  of  Wash, 
A  building  he  made 
And  persons  afraid 
Said    "  Goodness  !"    and    "  Gracious  !" 
and  "  Gosh  !" 
This  devilish  one's 
Constructing  big  guns 
To  blow  our  fair  city  to  squash  !" 
But  lo  !  'twas  a  shop   where  he  got  the 

mazuma 
By     sdling     much     genuine,     rare,     old 
Satsuma  ! 
— John  0'Keefe  in  the  New  York  World. 


Have  you  ever  met  John  Hance? 

He's  a  Grand  Canyon  guide  and  a  teller 
of  stories  that  might  be  true,  if — 


John  Hance  prides  himself  on 
beini^  the  niost  accomplished  fiction- 
ist  in  Arizona.  He  has  wintered 
and  sunnnered  at  the  Grand  Can- 
yon for  thirty  years.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land, in  a  delightful  study  of  this 
pioneer  guide,  affirms  that  Hance 
is  a  most  dramatic  raconteur. 

It's  worth  stopping  of?  at  Wil- 
liams, Arizona,  on  the  transconti- 
nental trip,  and  taking  the  sixty-five 
miles'  run  up  to  the  canyon  of  can- 
yons, just  to  meet  Hance  face  to 
face. 

His  tales  lose  their  flavor  when 
reduced  to  print.  They  require  his 
soft,  drawling,  high-pitched  voice, 
and  awkward  gestures.  Also  they 
require  the  canyon  environment. 

One  anecdote  concerns  the  time 
he  escaped  a  pack  of  wild  wolves  by 
riding  full  tilt  off  the  rim  and  jump- 
ing unafraid  into  the  abyss.  When 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  bottom, 
Hance  saved  his  own  life  by  gently 
leaping  from  the  saddle.  The  horse 
met  an  untimely  death  on  the  rocks 
below.  Do  you  ask  for  proof  ? 
He  will  show  you  the  stones  and 
the  bones! 

Story-telling  is  as  old  as  the  race. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  older.  But 
what's  an  eon  more  or  less  amongst 
friends  ? 

The  point  is,  that  no  matter  what 
the  yesterday  of  this  sublime  scenic 
spectacle  was,  to-day  it  is  the  Won- 
der of  the  World.  To-day  happens 
to  be  the  day  you  are  on  earth,  too. 
So  why  not  pack  your  grip  and  go 
there  by  the  first  Santa  Fe  train  ? 

The  journey  is  so  easy  and  the 
cost  so  trifling,  if  taken  as  a  side  tour 
on  the  way  to  or  from  California. 

Many  travelers  say  that  El  Tovar 
Hotel,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  the  canyon 
outing.  El  Tovar  is  a  home-like 
inn.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  you 
can  get  a  tub  bath,  eat  grape-fruit 
for  breakfast,  and  scanadinner  menu 
that  "would  make  Broadway  en- 
vious. Next  door,  for  contrast,  are 
Navaho  hogans  and  Hopi  adobes, 
housing  primitive  Indians.  Next 
door,  too,  is  that  great  gash  in  the 
earth,  a  mile  deep,  miles  wide,  and 
painted  like  a  hundred  sunsets. 


Three  days  spent  at  the  Grand 
Canvon  equal  three  weeks  spent 
anywhere  else.  Ihat's  a  modest 
comparison. 

CJne  day  can  be  given  to  the  trail. 
It  zigzags  for  eight  miles  dov\n, 
down,  down  to  the  Colorado  River. 
It  zigzags  the  same  distance  back. 
You  leave  in  the  morning;  you  get 
back  in  the  late  afternoon,  "^'ou 
wear  a  suit  of  khaki  or  blue  jeans,  or 
any  old  thing.  You  ride  a  placid 
mule  —  though  volcanic  ifdisturbed 
when  of?  duty.  The  mule  seems 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  trip,  and  the 
canyon  the  remaining  ten.  After- 
ward, in  memory,  the  values  are 
reversed. 

Maybe  you  have  not  been  in  the 
saddle  for  twenty  years.  The  saddle 
for  you  to-day,  plus  the  mule,  plus 
the  mile-cieep  hole.  You  early  learn 
the  mule's  name  and  repeat  it  often 
when  rounding  the  steep  places. 
You  are  one  of  a  little  partv,  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  guide.  The 
guide  is  used  to  it;  you  are  not. 
There's  a  thrill  for  you  at  every  turn ; 
the  guide  is  placid.  But  he  knows 
the  way,  bosses  the  mules,  and  re- 
stores confidence. 

You  reach  the  river  at  noon, 
lunch,  throw  stones  in  the  rapids, 
and  start  back  uphill.  How  far  and 
tall  the  clifi^s  are!  How  distant  the 
hotel  on  the  rim  is !  You  get  to  the 
top  eventually,  tired  but  happy  — 
happy  in  having  had  a  unique  ex- 
perience. 

Next  day  ride  on  the  rim  boulevard 
and  see  the  sunset  from  Hopi  Point. 
The  day  after,  go  to  Grand  View  and 
see  an  entirely  different  section  of  the 
canyon.    Both  jaunts  in  eas}'  coaches. 

Stay  a  few  days  more  and  try  one 
of  the  many  camping  trips,  if  time 
can  be  spared. 

If  all  this  appeals  to  }ou,  write  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Black,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Santa  Fe,  1064  Rail- 
way Exchange,  Chicago.  Ask  him 
for  copy  of  an  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Titan  of  Chasms."  The  cover 
is  a  four-color  reproduction  of  an  oil 
painting  of  the  canyon  by  \\.  R. 
Leigh.  Inside  are  ar- 
tides  by  Powell,  Lum- 
mis  and  Higgins,  with 
full  information  about 
what  to  see,  what  to 
do,  etc. 
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Smoke  Five 
With 


Here  is  the  sweet- 
est smoke  that  1  tver 
knew,  and  I've  smoked 
for  40  years. 

Vhv  tobacco  grows  in  a 
mountainous  cl  i  St  ric  t  of 
Cuba.  A  rfsiclrnt  cxjxTt — a 
rare  connoisseur  —  picks  it 
out  for  me.  I  have  it  mack' 
up  for  my  private  use  as  a 
Panalela,  the  size  of  this 
picture.  It  btars  my  own 
monogram  band. 

The  aroma  is  rare,  mild, 
swcc-t  and  f.\ciui>ite.  I  lia\e 
never  found  anything  like  it 
in  a  ready-made  cigar. 

I  have  long  supplied  these 
cigars  to  m\'  friends,  and  the 
circle  of  users  hasgrown  into 
thousiinds.  Now  it  occurs  to 
me  that  many  others  would 
be  glad  to  share  thisdisco\- 
ery.  So  I  ha\e  decided  to  lei 
some  of  them  do  it.  Not  for 
profit  so  much  as  a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men 
who lo\e good  Ha\anas, and 
who  want  something  excep- 
tional, at  close  to  my  cost. 
I  send  them  by  Parcel  Post. 

If  you  crave  big,  heavy, 
strong  cigars,  these  of  mine 
won't  please  you.  But  men 
who  enjoy  something  mild 
and  exquisite  can  find  noth- 
ing like  these,  I  think. 

Five  Cigars  Free 

I  will  mail  you  as  samples  five 
cigars  free.  Just  send  me  10  cents 
to  partly  cover  expenses  and  I 
will  supply  the  cisars.  I  only  ask 
this  10  cents  to  pick  out  the  right 
sort  of  people. 

If  you  are  delighted,  then  order  as  wanted. 
The  price  is  $.5  per  hundred  — J2.60  for  50— all 
charges  paid.  If  you  wish,  I  will  open  a  charge 
account.     Write  now  for  the  five  cigars.         (21) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

731  Byers  Building.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Depends. — Tuavi:i.ku    (hastily)   -■'I'or- 

t«r,  ha\t'  1  time  to  kiss  m.\   wife  good-by?" 

"  How  long  havtt  you   beeii   niarriedi"' 


Trouble  Amid.ships. — N.wny  Goat — "  I 

lliouglil  lather  had  a  perfe<'t  digestion." 

IJiM.Y  — "  He  has,  ordinarily;  but  a  while 
ago  he  ate  a  lot  of  adjcictives  off  a  circus 
poster." — Puck. 


Too  Deep. — Two  colored  men  were  on  an 

expedition  to  the  eoloiiers  hen  n.ost  one 
dark  night.  Mose  had  planted  the  ladder, 
eUmbing  up  to  where  the  chickens  were 
roosting,  and  was  passing  them  down  to 
Eplu'aim,  who  i)ut  them  in  a  bag.  Sud- 
denly Mose  stopt. 

"  What's  de  mattah,  Brudder  Mose?  " 
inquired  I<]phraim  anxiously. 

"  l.'s  just  been  thinkin',  Brudder  Eph- 
raim,  how  me  and  you  is  membahs  ub  de 
church,  an'  wedder  it's  right  to  take  de 
cunnel'schiekings?  " 

"  Brudder  Mose,"  said  Ephraim,  "  dat 
am  a  great  moral  question  which  you  an' 
me  ain't  fit  ter  wrastle  wid.  Pass  down 
anudder  chicking." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


WARNING 

Fraudulent  persons,  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  of  publishers  of  popular 
periodicals  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  We  urge  oiu-  readers  to  pay 
no  money  for  periodical  subscriptions  to 
strangers,  even  the  they  show  printed 
matter  purporting  to  authorize  them  to 
represent  publishers,  especially  when  cut 
rates  and  bonuses  are  offered.  Better  send 
subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  gi\ing 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  your  commu- 
nity is  being  swindled,  notify  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  the  publishers,  and  arrange  an- 
other interview  at  which  the  proper  action 
can  be  taken. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street 

New  York  City 


Coward 

Shoe 


■CO   u   1  ^AT  ori 


Here  Is  Where 
Your  Foot   Needs  It 

If  you  are  troubled  with  arch  weakness,  rest 
the  muscles  in  a  Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe. 
It  is  accurately  constructed  on  anatomical 
principles  which  relieve  the  arch  and  raise  it  to 
its  proper  position.  A  comfortable  shoe  to 
wear,  and  a  safe  remedy  for  all  "flat-foot"  con- 
ditions. 


Coward  Arch  Support  Shoe  and 
Coward  Extension  Heel  have  been 
made  by  James  S.  Coward,  in  his 
Custom    Dept.    for   over   30    years 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(near  warren  stkeet) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  ]  Send  for  Catalogue 


TAKE  FINISHED  PICTURES 
IN  9  MINlITF^t  NO  DARK  room-No 

ny     £,     IVlll^  U  1  E-O  :    Expewive  Films  or  Plate. 

In  order  to  make  our  new  cameras  known  in  every 
locality,  we  shall  sell  them  at  half  price,  for  a  short 
time  only.  Wiite  at  once  for  full  information.  Address 
Gordon  Camera  Co.,  1716  Storvesant  Bidg.,  New  York,  N.  Y« 


iinAU9T    CftlADIT"  Snoriog  means  that  your 
UUn     I     vllUllk        lungs    are    not    getting 
(u.  s.  patent)  enough  air.    Our  clever 

little  device  is  guaranteed  to  prevent  snoring  and  mouth 
breathing.  Keeps  the  nostrils  open  and  clear.  Sends  full 
currenld  of  air  into  the  lungs.  You'll  feel  belter  and 
brighter  when  you  wake  up.  Ea.sily  adjusted,  durable, 
convenient,  Goldfilled.  $1.00  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 
satistied.  Simple  Device  Sales  Co.,  nox503,  Leesburg.Va. 


American  and  Foreign   HoteL 


LONDON    ENGLAND 


J  KAAA  fUl  RA  Ml  AA  AA  fUl  IM  fUl  flA  fUl  nA  M  M  fUl  fUl  AA  fM  & 


London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
THE    GORING    HOTEL   | 

\    Grosvenor   Gardens.    London,   S.  W. 

Built  ill  1910  on  the  American  plan.       Every  E 
Bedroom  has  its  own  Private  Bathroom. 
The  situation  is  right  iu  the  heart  of  fash' 
^  ioiiable  London.   The  Hotel  stands  in  private  % 
grounds  away  from  any  street  noises. 
Tariff  from  Literarv  Digest  Travel  Bureau 
44-60   East    I'ix^    Street.    New    Ynik    Cily. 


m  m  w  w  mt  n  vu  vu  vu  mm  vu  w  tni  WW  vuiM  r 


•OPPOSITKTHE    KRITI»iH   MUSEUM 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

First-class  and  well  appointed  modem  Tem- 
:peraiice  Hotel.  Bedroom.  Attendance  and 
Breakfast    from  SI. 32;   with  Table    d'Hote 

Dinner  from  52.04.  Ilookletfrom  Dljcst  Travel 
'Bureau.    Caliles:  "rtaackeiu;,  Westeeiit,  Lundoii," 


London— Grosvenor  House  Hotel 

17a  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

in  the  healthiest  part  of  London.  Excellent 
•cuisine.  A  most  comfortable  hotel.  En 
Pension  terms,  2   guineas    (glO.50)    weekly. 

BRIGHTON    ENGLAND 


BKIGHTON,        PKINCES  HOTEL 

Grand  Avenue,  Hove.  Tel  ••24&t  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (self 
contained).  Bookletfrom  Literarv  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf, Tennis,  Croiinet,  Bath- 
ing, Aviation.  Apply,  Manager.  PRINCES 
^HOTEL,  BKIGHTON.  ENGLAND.. 


NEW    YORK 


COTTAGES    TO    LET 

in  connection  with 

WAWBEEK  HOTEL 

upper  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

5  to  10  rooms,  with  baths  and  fireplaces 
J.  H.  Reardon 

New  York  Booking  Office: 
Town  and  Country,  389  5th  Ave.,  N,Y, 


MAINE 


ARGYLE  INN-8th  Season 

D:ivi.'4  I'oiiit.  l''rlciid$lii|>,  .ne.  Three 
buildings;  central  dining  hall.  Modem  im- 
provements. Tennis  court.  Satisfactory  table. 
Unrivaled  scenerj'.  1913  Booklet  ready.  Mod- 
erate rates.    Hugh  Campbell,  Newton,  Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTON  SANITARIUM,  EASTON,  PA. 
Results  ol  overwork,  mild  mental  cases  and 
elderly  invalids.  Best  of  care,  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Visit  Easton  before  deciding. 

Dr,  C,  SPENCER  KINNEY 


WHAT  KIND  OF  DQG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Diiectory,  Literary  Digest. 


Classified     Columns 


PATENTS  AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT  YOUR  IDE.-VS.  J9,000  oftered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Chandi.ee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attorneys,  942  F  Street,   Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  0wen,46Owen  Bldg.,VVasini;gton,D.C 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer,  624  F  St. Washington,  D.  C. 

FINANCIAL 

Are  YOUR  T.IXES  Too  High? 

Parm  Mortgages  are  Tax  Exempt  in  Oltlalioma,  if  held 
liy  non-residents.  Tlicy  net  6^  interest— collected 
free.  Others  use  them.  Highest  references  furnished. 
Established  1892.  Wjite  today  for  Mortgage  List  No. 
573  and  interesting  Booklet  which  describes  our  in- 
vestment service.  OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE 
CO.,  Isc,  Oklahoma  City,  U.  S.  A. 


BOOKS 


SOMETHING  NEW  AND  UNIQUE 

Theological   Books  at   2c  per  day,  25,000 
volumes  to  select  from.     Send  for  circular  of 
our  Lending  Library  Plan. 
SCIIl'LTE'S  BOOKSTORE,  1H2E. 23d  St,.  Kewtork 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 


SUMMER  WORK 


School  I>riiici> 
pills  or  Frofes- 
sioiial  Itlen  can  make  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment with  our  Sales  Department  for  work 
allied  with  their  vocation.  In  writing  state 
businesse.xperience,  territory  preferred, salary 
expected  and  references. 
The  John  C.  Winslou  Co,,  1010  Areh  St.,  Phila,  Ps. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIP- 
TION SOLICITORS  easily  earn  liberal 
pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, etc.,  address  Desk  2, 155  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FARMS 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS;  13  states,  jSlO 
to  $50  an  acre;  live  stock  and  tools  often  in- 
cluded to  settle  quickly.  Big  illustrated 
catalogue  No.  36  free.  E.  A.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  Station  14,  47  West  34th 
Street,  New  York. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 
material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers, 
club  women  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  Bi;re.ai;  of  Re- 
search, New  Albany,  Ind. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Forelgu 

May  1. — A  represeututivo  of  the  Carranza  revo- 
lutionists warns  Anu-ricans  to  leave  Mexico 
City  while  there  is  still  rail  connection. 

May  2.— SufTragettes  bum  railroad  sheds  at 
Bradford,  Kngland,  valued  at  half  a  million 
dollars. 

May  3. — Tancredo  Auguste,  President  of  Haiti, 
dies. 

May  4. — Senator  Michel  Orcste  is  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  Haitian  Parhament. 
A  daughter  is  born  to  Queen  Sophia  of  Greece. 
May  5. — King  Nicliolas  of  Montenegro  decides 
to  leave  Scutari's  future  to  the  Powers. 

j^ay  7. — The  British  Government  announces 
that  no  more  opium  will  be  sent  from  India 
to  China  tius  year. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May    1. — President    Wilson    nominates    E.    K. 

Campbell,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  be  Chief 

Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

Theodore    L.    Weed,    director    of    the    postal 

savings  system,  resigns. 

May  2. — The  United  States  Government  recog- 
mzes  the  new  Chinese  KepubUc. 

May  5. — The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  afHrms  the  lower  court's  con- 
tempt judgments  against  Samuel  Gompers, 
John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Leaders,  growing 
out  of  the  Bucks  Stove  and  Itange  case,  but 
holds  that  the  sentences  originally  imposed 
were  too  severe.  Gompers'  sentence  is  re- 
duced from  one  year  in  prison  to  thirty  days. 
Mitchell's  from  nine  months*  imprisonment 
to  a  S500  fine,  and  Morrison's  from  si.\  months 
to  $500. 

May  6. — Sir  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  the  new  British 
Ambassador,  makes  liis  first  call  at  the  Wliite 
House. 

May  7. — The  President  nominates  John  Purroy 
Mit<"hel,  anti-Tammany  Democrat,  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  New 
York. 
The  Post-offlce  Department,  pursuant  to  an 
executive  order  from  President  Wilson,  amends 
the  order  of  President  Taft  putting  all  fourth- 
class  postmasters  under  ci\'il  service  rules. 
The  new  rule  requires  all  postmasters  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  Taft  order 
to  take  civil  service  examinations. 
The  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  with  a  "rider"  exempt- 
ing labor-unions  and  farmers'  organizations 
from  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law,  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 


General 

May  1. — The  managers  of  Eastern  railroads 
decide  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  permission  to  increase  their 
freight  rates  5  per  cent. 

The  National  Peace  Congress  convenes  at  St. 
Louis. 

May  2. — President  Wilson  speaks  at  points  in 
New  Jersey  in  behalf  of  jury-reform  legislation. 

May  3. — The  California  House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  the  Bloodgood  Antialien  Land 
Bill,  which  is  identical  with  the  Webb  Bill, 
already  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  leaves  Sacramento  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

May  6. — Police  Inspectors  Dennis  Sweeney, 
John  J.  Murtha,  James  F.  Thompson,  and 
James  E.  Hussey,  of  New  York  City,  are 
found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  prevent  a  wit- 
ness from  testifying  m  the  police-graft  inves- 
tigation. 

Twenty-two  are  hurt  in  strike  riots  in  SjTacuse 
and  the  city  is  placed  under  martial  law. 

Governor  Cox.  of  Ohio,  signs  a  bill  malcing  it 
a  felony  to  carry  deadly  weapons  concealed. 

May  7. — The  Federal  cases  against  Eugene  V. 
Debs.  J.  I.  Sheppard,  and  Fred  D.  Warren,  of 
The  Appeal  to  Reason,  a  Socialist  weekly  news- 
paper, charging  them  with  attempting  to  ob- 
struct justice,  is  dismissed  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


The  Effete   West. — A  man  from  Cali- 
fornia reports  this: 

First  Little  Boy—"  What  let's  do?" 
Second  Little  Boy—"  Let's  go  East 
and     be     gunmen." — Louisville     Courier- 
Journal. 
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O  O     Low  FavGS 
^      EvGirij  Davi/ 


BREAK  your  journey  to  or  from  the  coast  by  a 
stop-over  at  Glacier  National  Park.  -It  will  be 
a  vi'onderful  experience.  A  few  days  in  this 
scenic  wonderland  will  provide  material  for  a  lifetime 
of  vivid,  pleasant  recollections — and  at  a  compara- 
tively trifling  cost. 

For  instance,  $22  covers  the  total  expense  of  a 
four  day  tour  to  exquisite  Lake  St.  Mary  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Park,  by  automobile,  horseback,  launch 
and  statre,  including  a  visit  to  the  luxurious  Chalet 
Camps  at  Many-Glacier  and  Going-to-the-Sun-the  paradise 
of  the  lake  trout  fisherman.  An  almost  imlimited  number  of 
other  tours  covering  one  day  or  an  entire  season,  may  be 
arranged  on  the  same  basis. 

Low  Fares  Every  Day 

The  accommodations  throughout  the  Park  cannot  be 
excelled.  In  addition  to  the  famous  chain  of  Swiss  Chalet 
Games  a  magnificent,  new  hotel  has  just  been  completed  ottering 
ex er/modem  luxury  and  convenience.  It  is  built  entirely  of  logs  on 
Swiss  Chalet  lines  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  natural  setting,  t^erv 
room  is  electrically  lighted  and  heated;  swimming  P""';"'' ^,^/'"iV^ 
in  basement.  Enormous  open  fireplaces  typify  .and  crystalize  tne 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  generous  welcome  that  is  evident  from  the 
moment  of  your  arrival. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  observe  the  t"pal  Qa"';^;; 
and  ceremonials  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  -  one  of  the  most  mteiesting 
and  picturesque  of  all  the  surviving  tribes. 

Write  for  Aeroplane  Map  and  Special  Booklets 

Very  complete  descriptive  literature  explaining  every 
feature  and  iiuludinL'  a  L;n:e  Air.M.hine  »'"1?  ';!.,'''pJ with 
park.in  colors.w.U  be  mailed  on  request.  Ap.>^tf 'Toi.^'i' r 
oue  of  our  rt|.resent;itiveswho  h..spprsonnllv  ^•'^'^' '',*fr°'^'' 
Park  muy  be  Arranged.    Write  for  full  mformation  today. 

H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen  Pass.Agt., 

Great  Northern  Railway 
Dent.  100  St.  Paul,  Minn* 
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This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 

is  found  only  in  SXUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  give  for  comfort  yet  holds 
snugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  m.nn  es- 
pecially automobilists  and  out-of-door  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 

Worsted  Si. 00.     Special  Fabric  50c 

If  not   at  your  de:iler's  write   Department   S. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


'^rSmith  Webbing  Co..Pdwtucket  Hi. 


Guaranteed 
Panama 

^11     ■    — lliindWoveD 
'  natS-llleadicd 
-Blocked 


Sent 
Prepaid 


Compared  With  Others 
at  S.^  and  $6,  These  Pana- 
mas  Are    a    Revelation! 

Imported  direct  from  the  west  coast  of  .South 
America  where  they're  closely  hand-woven  of  very 
fine,  tough  palm  fibre  by  native  Indians,  si\  ing 
a  notable  durability  Handsomely  bleached  and 
blocked;  have  silk  bands  and  sweat  bands. 

We  will  refund  your  money  if  the  hat  is  not 
exactly  as  you  expect. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET    OF    SUMMER    OUTFITTINGS 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO.,  131  Main  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y- 
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now  ou  the  publishers'  shelves,  of  whieli,  under  the  present 
methods,  they  will  never  learn;  and  especially  upon  the  publish- 
ers theiuselvea,  whose  profits  increase  greatly  as  in<Teasint? 
iminbers  of  copies  of  a  work  are  sold,  and  wliose  lack  of  profits 
on  publications  of  these  classes  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their 
failure  to  tind  practical  methods  for  the  distribution  of  such 
books." 

The  solut'jn  of  the  problem  of  distribution  tried  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in  Groat  Britain,  where  the  difficulties  are  much  less 
than  with  us,  might  point  to  a  useful  method  for  this  country: 

"These  booksellers  have  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  a  card 
catalog  of  the  book-reading  population,  classifying  the  book- 
buying  pubUo  according  to  the  sul)jects  in  which  the  individuals 
comprizing  this  public  are  interested;  and  whenever  a  work 
comes  into  their  book-shop  which  is  likely  to  interest  persons  in 
this  classified  list,  they  are  communicated  with  by  post-card, 
giving  a  description  of  the  book  and  author.  Thousands  of  such 
cards  are  mailed  daily.  Unfortunately,  such  an  experiment 
would  be  almost  impossible  of  trial  in  this  country  with  its  many 
large  cities  scattered  over  a  much  greater  expanse  of  te-ritory,  all 
of  which  are  centers  of  interest  and  influence  to  their  surrounding 
populations,  and  are,  in  addition,  much  more  shifting  and  un- 
stable than  similar  communities  in  the  Old  World." 


AN   OFFER  TO   IMPROVE  OUR 
LANGUAGE 

OUR  FAIi..URE  to  impro\'e  the  language  appreciably  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison  and  some 
others  has  not  seemed  to  cause  any  great  pessimism 
here,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  but  it  is  creating  concern  in  Japan 
and  brings  a  generotis  offer  of  help.  As  Western  artists  have 
revived  and  glorified  the  old  art  of  Nippon,  so  Eastern  writers 
may  revise  and  improve  the  English  tongue.  The  Japanese 
mind  is  astonished  at  what  Whistler  and  Monet  and  others 
who  gained  inspiration  from  the  East  have  found  in  the  work 
of  the  despised  "Ukiyoye  school."  This  art  "turned  meaning- 
less for  us  a  long  time  ago,"  says  the  Japanese  poet,  Yone 
Noguchi,  and  its  "beauties  were  lost  in  time's  dust."  In 
his  quaint  English  he  tries  to  solve  the  question  whether  the 
interchange  of  literary  methods  between  Eas^  and  West  can 
work  as  successful  results  as  the  painters  achieved  when  they 
took  their  cue  from  Utamaro  and  Hiroshige.  In  the  London 
Academy  he  begs  permission  "  to  reflect  and  consider"  whether 
"we"^rJapanese,  we  take  it — "can  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
English  language  when  we  adopt  it  for  wTiting."  Any  lan- 
guage has  "beauties  and  characteristics,"  he  avere,  which 
"can  not  be  plainly  seen  by  those  who  are  born  with  them." 
He  finds  it,  rather,  "a  foreigner's  privilege  (or  is  it  the  virtue  of 
capital-lettered  ignorance?)  to  see  them  and  use  them  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  to  his  best  advantage,  as  he  conceives 
it."  Such  phrases,  no  doubt,  exhibit  to  our  eyes  some  of  the 
difficulties;  but  we  find  from  what  follows  that  Mr.  Noguchi 
takes  another  view  of  the  matter: 

"It  may  seem  strange  to  think  how  the  Japanese  art  of  the 
Ukiyoye  school,  nearly  dead,  commonplace  at  its  best,  could 
work  such  a  wonder  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Western  hand; 
but,  after  all,  that  is  not  strange  at  all.  iVnd  can  we  not  do 
the  same  thing  with  language?  Not  only  the  English  language, 
but  any  language,  is  bound  to  become  stale  and  stupid  if  it 
shuts  itself  up  for  too  long  a  time;  it  must  sooner  or  later  be 
rejuvenated  and  enlivened  vvith  some  new  force.  To  shake 
off  classicism,  or,  to  put  it  more  abruptly,  to  forget  everything 
of  history  or  usage,  often  means  to  make  a  fresh  start ;  such  a 
start  must  be  expected  to  come  from  one  great  enough  to  tran- 
scend above  it,  or  from  a  foreigner.  And  the  latter's  ignorance 
(blessing  is  that  ignorance)  in  his  case  becomes  a  strength  and 
beauty;  it  is  onlj^  he  who  can  dare  an  extraordinary  act  in 
language  such  as  no  native  wTiter  ever  dreams,  and  the  result 
will  be  no  small  protest,  sometimes  a  real  revelation.  That  is 
why  even  Ave  Japanese  can  make  some  contribution  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  when  we  use  it." 


T^roceeding,  lie  takes  a  fall  out  of  some  of  our  moribund  literary 
formulas: 

The  English  poem,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  governed  too  greatly 
by  old  history  and  too-respectablo  prosody;  just  compare  it 
with  the  English  prose  which  has  made  such  a  stride  in  the 
recent  age,  to  see  and  be  amazed  at  its  unchanging  gait.  Per- 
haps it  is  my  destitution  of  musical  sense  (a  Western  critic  de- 
dared  that  Japanese  are  mostly  unmusical)  to  find  myself  more 
often  unmoved  by  the  English  rimes  and  meters;  let  me  con- 
fess that,  before  perceiving  the  silver  sound  of  a  poet  like  Tenny- 
son or  Swinburne,  born  under  the  golden  clime,  my  own  Jap- 
ant>s(«.mind  already  revolts  and  rebels  against  something  in 
Knglish  poems  or  verses  which,  for  lack  of  a  proper  expression, 
we  might  call  physical  or  external.  As  my  attention  is  never 
iield  by  the  harmony  of  language,  I  go  straightforward  to  the 
writer's  inner  soul  to  speculate  on  it,  and  talk  with  it;  briefly, 
I  am  sound-blind  or  deaf — that  is  my  honest  confession.  I  had 
no  reply  to  one  English  lady  the  other  day  who  wrote  me  to 
inquire  concerning  the  underlying  rhythm  of  my  poetical  ^work, 
as  I  had  no  thought -about  it  when  it  was  written;  my  mind 
always  turns,  let  me  dare  say,  to  something  else.  I  used  to 
read  the  work  of  English  poets  in  my  younger  days,  but  I  soon 
gave  up  my  reading  of  them  when  I  thought  that  my  literary 
salvation  would  only  come  through  my  own  pain  and  imagina- 
tion. As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  I  need  not  much 
of  it  for  my  assistance,  because  my  hope  is  to  become  a  poet 
without  words.  While  some  critic  or  poet  accuses  me  for  being 
faulty  and  even  unnatural,  I  am  quite  content  with  my  work, 
because,  altho  it  may  not  be  so-called  literature  or  poetry,  it 
is  I  myself,  good  or  bad,  noble  or  ignoble,  high  or  low.  And 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  understand  by  poetry. 

"We  treat  poetry,  tho  it  may  sound  too  ambitous  to  the 
Western  mind,  from  the  point  of  its  use  or  uselessness;  it  rises, 
through  a  mysterious  way,  to  the  height  of  its  peculiar  worth, 
where  its  uselessness  turns," lo,  to  usefulness.  When  one  knows 
that  the  things  useless  are  the  things  most  useful  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  (to  give  one  example,  a  little  stone  lazy  by 
a  stream,  which  becomes  important  when  you  happen  to  hear 
its  sermon),  he  will  see  that  the  aspect  of  uselessness  in  poetry 
is  to  be  doubly  valued,  since  its  usefulness  is  always  born  from 
it,  like  the  day  out  of  the  bosom  of  night.  You  can  not  call  it, 
I  trust,  merely  a  Japanese  freakishness  or  vagary,  if  we  appear 
to  you  in  the  matter  of  poetry  to  make  too  much  ado  about 
nothing.     I  dare  say  we  have  our  own  attitude  toward  poetry." 


A    FEMININE   THEATRICAL   MISSIONARY 


-  J. 


THE  NEW  AGE  of  feniinism  has  a  fresh  laurel  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  interesting  figure  connected  with  the 
theater  in  England  is  a  woman.  She  is  not  an  actress, 
but  the  owner  and  director  of  the  Manchester  repertory  theater 
named  "The  Gaiety."  The  repertory  idea,  which  is  gaining 
a  strong  footing  in  other  British  oities,  is  said  to  be  almost 
whoUy  due  to  the  success  of  her  example.  Miss  Horniman  is 
the  energetic  person  who  has  aecomphshed  so  much  with  the 
fortune  left  her  by  her  father,  the  wealthy  importer  of  tea. 
Johanna  Sherrick,  writing  in  The  Theater  Magazine  (New  York) 
for  Aptil,  teUs  us  that  during  his  lifetime  her  father's  "distaste 
for  the  theater  extended  so  far  that  he  prohibited  his  daughter 
from  the  childish  joys  of  'playing  the'ater,'  and  in  her  young 
womanhood  he  kept  her  rigidly  away  from  theatrical  perform- 
ances." After  his  death  her  sympathies  were  engaged  by  the 
theater  movement  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  headed  by 
W.  B.  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory,  and  it  was  through  her  benev- 
olence that  the  Abbey  Theater  in  DubUn  was  maintained 
during  the  first  strugghng  years  of  that  now  successful  and 
famous  folk  theater.  After  seeing  the  Irish  theater  standing 
on  its  own  legs,  she  began  an  experiment  with  the  repertory 
idea  and  fixt  upon  Manchester,  instead  of  London,  as  the  best 
place  for  pioneer  work.     The  wTiter  recounts: 

"She  chose  for  her  manager  Iden  Paine,  a  young  actor  native 
to  the  smoke,  and  he  engaged  a  company  wliich  contained  not 
a  single  famous  name.  A  three-months'  experiment  at  a  con-- 
cert  hall  enhsted  the  support  of  the  press  and  public,  and  \iaa 
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preliminary  canter  proved  successful.  Then  Miss  Horniman 
bought  and  rebuilt  the  Gaiety,  redecorating  and  refurnishing 
the  interior,  taking  out  100  seats  to  render  it  more  comfortable, 
and  adding  space  where  scenery  is  built  and  painted  and 
where  wardrobes  are  cut  out  and  made.  Slie  enlarged  the  com- 
pany and  set  herself  to  the  presentation  of  plays  of  a  high 
standard.  At  the  end  of  two  years  this  woman  manager's  bold- 
ness had  won  out.  The  theater  paid  e.xpenses,  and  when  she 
launched  into  a  .short  London 
spring  season  her  compact  little 
company  and  repertoire  of 
fifty  plays,  most  of  them  new, 
satisfied  the  critics  and  the 
paying  public,  and,  what's 
more,  gave  the  manager  a 
world-wide  reputation. 

"For  every  year  following,  a 
short  London  season  has  been 
a  feature  of  Miss  Horni man's 
program,  wTth  such  a  degree 

of    healthy  appreciation  that 

she  has  been  urged  to  establish 

a   repertory    theater    in    that 

Babylon,  to  be  conducted  with 

the    same    aspiration    toward 

liigh  things  that  she  has  shown 

in  Manchester. 

"To-day    the    little   Gaiety 

organization  is  at  its  height,  for 

never  has  Miss  Horniman  had 

so  excellent  a   company   and 

staff.    In  Lewis  Casson  she  has 

found  a  talented  director,  pro- 
ducer, and  actor.    He  was  one 

of  the  original  members  of  the 

famous   Court    Theater  com- 

panj-     under     Vedrenne    and 

Barker,  where  so  many  inter- 
esting productions  were  made, 

and  it  is  to  him  that  Miss  Hor- 
niman owes   the  well-rounded 

splendid     productions     which 

have    kept   up    the    Gaiety's 

standard     in     the     last     two 

years.  '  Hindle  Wakes '  was  last 

spring's    London    production, 

which  further  spread  the  fame 

of  Miss   Horniman,   her  pro- 
ducer, and  her  company.     In 

1912,  also,  they  played  a  suc- 
cessful tour  through  Canada, 

appearing    but    once    in    the 

United  States.  Boston  was  the 

fortunate  city  to  ^vitness  a  matinee  performance  of  John  Mase- 

field's  'Nan,'  in  which  Miss  Irene  Rooke  acted  the  name  part." 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Miss  Horniman  has  made  her 
second  invasion  of  this  country,  and  has  givea  a  season  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theater  in  Chicago.  It  is  the  one  American  city 
that  rather  prides  itself  upon  its  "repertory"  achievements, 
naming  over  the  work  of  Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  the  Drama 
Players,  and  its  "New  Theater  of  lamented  memory."  In  the 
person  of  one  of  its  critics,  Frederic  Hatton  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  it  told  these  intruders  that  it  would  "not  hke 
them  if  they  come  among  us  as  evangels  attempting  to  convert 
the  heathen."    Rather — 

"We  would  have  them  consider  themselves  as  reenforcements 
to  a  battle  which  has  long  been  waging  locally  and  now,  with. 
the  assistance  which  they  and  Ladj'  Gregory  are  giving  us, 
hkely  to  result  happily.  For  jMiss  Horniman's  company  has  the 
most  ambitious  repertory  of  any  similar  company  which  has 
appeared  here.  The  ideal  organization  of  this  sort  is  one  in 
which  the  players  are  of  such  versatility  that  they  may  attempt 
with  equally  satisfactory  outcome  anything  from  genre  drama 
to  the  loftiest  of  the  classics.  And  such  are  the  limits  of  the 
Manchester  repertorj-.  WMle  the  company  has  built  up  a  new 
school  of  serious  English  drama,  it  has  also  brought  to  revival 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  past  Anglo-Saxon  dramatists.  So  far 
it  has  not  concerned  itself  with  foreign  plays,  a  field  which  our 
Drama  Players  invaded  courageously. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Theatre  Magazine." 

MISS  A.    E.    F.    HORNIMAN. 
Who  has  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  theater  manager, 
ha\-ing  first  subsidized  the  Abbey  Theater  of  Dublin,  then  founded  the 
Gaiety  Theater  for  repertorj-  plays  at  Manchester,  England. 


"  'What  the  Public  Wants'  made  an  ideal  opening  effort. 
Tlio  it  is  laid  in  England,  it  has  an  international  quality.  There 
are  plenty  of  Hir  Charles  Worgans  among  our  publishers,  and 
they  would  be  quite  as  much  characters  on  the  stage  if  there 
were  a  Bennett  here  to  prick  them  at  the  point  of  the  pen  to 
the  footlights.  One  has  some  such  feeling  about  W'nrgan.  He 
seems  to  bo  so  unwilling  on  the  stage,  a  human  machine,  as  it 
were,  which  resents  the  display  of  its  workings. 

"People  who  read  plaj'S — 
and  they  are  legion  in  Chi- 
cago— need  to  be  told  little 
about  "What  the  Public 
Wants.'  And  those  who  do 
not  read  plays — they  are  su- 
per-legion— do  not  read  re- 
views. But  personally  it  was 
a  surprize  to  see  how  well  the 
play  acted.  Somehow  we  had 
not  taken  Bennett  seriously  as 
a  playAvright.  One  felt  of 
'  What  the  I^b'ic  Wants '  that 
it  was  a  splendid  character 
study  which  by  some  act  of  the 
printer  was  divided  into  acts 
instead  of  chapters.  It  is  filled 
with  Bennett's  delightful  ob- 
serv^ations  of  public  charac- 
ters; also  of  his  whimsical 
knowledge  of  women,  dram- 
atic critics,  and  the  Five 
Towns;  but  so  are  his  no^•els 
and  his  feuilletons." 

After  a  variety  of  experience 
with  the  Manchester  players, 
the  same  critic  jnelds  them 
enthusiastic  praise: 

"These  Manchester  actors 
undoubtedly  are  the  envj'  of 
all  English  and  American 
players  who  are  on  the  monot- 
onous treadmill  of  a  single 
day-in  and  day-out  role. 
Think,  for  instance,  of  the 
opportunities  Mr.  Rosmer  has 
had  this  week  as  the  critic  in 
'What  the  Riblic  Wants,'  as 
Dick  Gurnl  in  'Nan,'  as  the 
tramp  in  'Miles  Dixon,'  and 
as  the  poet  in  'Candida.' 
It  would  take  five  years  to  ac- 
complish that  under  the  meth- 
ods of  professional  production  in  America. 

"And  Miss  Horniman's  company  is  even  more  fortunate  than 
Lady  Gregory's  organization  because  it  has  a  much  wider 
repertory.  The  Irish  Players  do  not  dare  to  wander  off  the 
native  sod.  The  best  part  of  these  Fine  Arts  Theater  engage- 
ments is  that  they  are  creating  a  public  for  repertory  in  Chicago, 
a  larger  pubUc  than  exists  in  any  other  American  city  for  this 
enlightened  form  of  play  presentation." 

Miss  Sherrick  tells  us  that  Miss  Horniman  follows  the  example 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  and  "the  actor  who  plays  a  duke  one 
night  may  serve  as  butler  in  another  play  on  the  following  night." 
Mr.  Hatton  gives  some  individual  characterization  of  the  art  of 
these  actors  in  Arnold  Bennett's  "What  the  PubUc  Wants" — 
reprinted  in  McClure's  Magazine  a  couple  of  years  ago: 

"The  Horniman  company  in  this  piece  not  only  gives  an  en- 
semble performance  of  distinction,  but  there  are  individual 
achievements  which  stand  out  as  markedly  as  the  Nathaniel 
Jeffcote  of  Mr.  Lomas  in  'Hindle  Wakes.'  Here  the  touch  must 
be  urban,  and  that  is  imparted  with  particular  success  by  Percy 
Foster  as  the  editor.  Sir  Charles  Worgan,  and  by  Milton  Rosmer 
as  the  brother  who  becomes  the  dramatic  critic.  Mr.  Foster 
brought  out  skilfully  the  determined  egotism,  the  mechanical 
efBciency,  the  unletteredness,  the  sophistry,  the  professional  air, 
and  the  amatory  awkwardness  of  the  striking  and  thoroughlj- 
Bennettesque  character  intrusted  to  him.  No  less  delightful 
was  the  elegant,  leisurely,  thoughtfullj'  cynical  critic  created  from 
the  author's  lines  by  Mr.  Rosmer." 
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per  «5nnt.  hjisis.  Cerfuiuly  you  woiilil  not  expect  a  producer 
to  do  husinens  for  a  sniall«r  i)roflt.  It  is  simply  a  question  with 
producers  and  muiiufiii*iiir<TH  whethiT  they  ean  make  money 
or  nM.  Thi'y  are  uol  runnijiK  their  business  for  phihinthropic; 
puriM)ses,  whether  it  hv  by  tlu)  instructions  of  Mr.  Underwood  or 
Mr.  Wilson." 

The  Underwood  threat  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  flloht-Dcmncrat 
(Rep.)   to    he  '"a  confession   that    t  ln>  free-traders    realize    irn- 


Cuiiyrightod  hy  F.  W.  Keinble. 

"  THERE'LL  BE   NOTHING    LEFT  OF  YOU  IF  MY  TARIFF   BILL   IS  A 

SUCCESS." 

— Kemble  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

pending  losses  to  business  under  the  operation  of  their  law." 
Glancing  at  the  political  aspects  of  the  proposition,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"The  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try would  deliberately  plan  to  injure  and  ruin  business,  that  they 
would  cut  wages  and  bring  on  a  labor  war,  simply  to  injure  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  next  Congressional  campaign  does  not 
appear  to  have  impinged  the  exalted  and  lack-humor  conscious- 
nesses of  these  new  lawmakers  of  ours,  but  it  is  very  apparent 
to  any  one  not  blinded  by  fanatical  partizanship  or  engaged  in 
the  blind  worship  of  a  theory." 

Evidence  that  the  Democratic  leaders  are  acting  under  no 
sudden  impulse,  but  rather  in  accordance  wath  carefully  laid 
plans,  is  seen  by  the  press  in  the  understanding  that  the  House 
will  appropriate  any  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of 
investigations,  in  the  action  already  taken  to  inquire  into  con- 
ditions in  the  pottery  industry,  and  in  what  Secretary  Redfield 
told  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  in 
Washington  last  week.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  happened, 
had  seen  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  lithographers  saying  that 
the  new  tariff  might  mean  longer  hours,  less  pay,  and  fewer  jobs 
in  their  business.  Inspired,  perhaps,  by  this,  he  gave  a  definite 
idea  of  what  manufacturers  might  expect  if  they  started  wage- 
cutting.     As  quoted  in  the  dispatches,  he  said  in  part: 

"  As  the  reduction  of  wages  has  direct  social  effects,  and  as 
the  public  has  the  right  to  efficiency  in  its  factory  servants,  the 
Department  has  undertaken  to  find  out  whether  the  facts  do  or 
do  not  justify  the  threatened  reductions 

"  Operating  with  bad  equipment,  with  unscientific  treatment 
of  material,  with  antiquated  methods,  in  poor  locations,  with 
insufficient  capital,  and  generally  ineffective  management,  will 
not  be  esteemed  a  satisfactory  reason  for  reducing  wages." 

After  explaining  how  complete  are  the  facilities  of  his  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  on  such  investigations,  the  Secretary  went  on 
to  tell  his  hearers  "candidly,  as  a  brother  business  man,  some 


of  the  things  to  which  we  should  look  if  we  had  to  ank  you  for 
information."     First: 

"We  should  probably  not  accept  as  conclusive  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  wages  |)aid  as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of 
the  goods  or  the  total  selling  price.  .  .  .  We  should  have  to 
examine  int*)  all  classes  of  labor  and  into  the  various  operations 
to  see  whether  and  how  far  any  of  tliem  were  capable  of  im- 
l)rovement  or  whether  and  how  far  any  of  them  were  in  any 
one  particular  plant  on  a  better  basis  than  in  another.'" 

Then,  too,  it  might  bo  necessary 

,"  to  discuss  with  people  the  furnishing  of  materials  and  apparatus, 
as  to  whether  they  found  objection  to  the  use  of  the  best  equip- 
ment, and  the  most  economical  materials;  and  certainly  the 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  the  mechanics  as  well  as  that  of  ac- 
countancy would  all  come  into  play." 

Secretary  Redfield's  plan  commends  itself  to  the  Newark 
News  as  "of  much  value."  "  If  carried  out  it  will  go  very  far 
toward  clarifying  the  wage  situation  in  the  hitherto  protected 
industries,  and  may  easily  rid  the  air  of  much  of  the  vaporous 
nonsense  that  has  kept  the  whole  question  of  the  tariff  befogged." 

But  according  to  a  number  of  statements  from  prominent 
manufacturers  collected  by  the  New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Redfield's 
ideas  find  little  favor  with  those  most  immediately  concerned. 
We  quote,  for  instance,  what  Mr.  James  T.  Hoile,  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  has  to  say: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  yet  concluded 
to  submit  to  the  ruUngs  of  czars  and  martinets. 

"When  the  employer  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  say  what  he 
w  ill  agree  to  pay  for  the  production  of  any  article,  and  when  the 
employee  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  demanding  what  he 
pleases  for  his  labor,  then  the  employer  will  have  no  contracts 
to  offer  his  employee  and  the  employee  will  not  be  required  to  put 
a  price  on  his  labor.  In  other  words,  mills,  factories,  and  plants 
will  have  to  shut  down. 

"If  one-half  that  has  come  to  me  from  manufacturers  concern- 
ing the  outlook  under  the  new  tariff  law  be  true,  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  hire  expert  account- 
ants and  economists  to  figure  out  what  our  profits  should  be. 
There  won't  be  any  profits  to  figure  on." 


IT  LOOKS  A   LITTLE   ROUGH   FOR   HIM. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

On  its  editorial  page,  The  Sun  declares  that  the  plan  of 
Messrs.  Underwood  and  Redfield  "opens  a  vista  of  appalling 
consequences  in  the  way  of  interference,  inquisition,  surveil- 
lance, official  blacklisting,  coercion,  constant  harassment,  prob- 
able Utigation  in  the  courts,  and  ruinous  discouragement  to  the 
complex  mechanism  of  business  as  now  constituted." 
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THE   INCOME  TAX  UNDER  FIRE 

THE  Democratic  income-tax  plan,  now  before  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  has  for  weeks  been  attacked 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  press  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  how  the  right  thing  can  be  done  in  the  \vTong  way.  The 
taxation  of  incomes  is  an  eminently  fair  method  of  collecting 
revenue,  many  editors  believe,  tho  the  New  York  Sun  and 
several  of  its  contemporaries  object  to  its  use  save  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  Tho  chief  points  of  criticism  in  the  present 
plan  are  the  "undemocratic" 
$4,000  exemption,  the  provisions 
that  seem  to  let  off  lightly  the  in- 
comes received  from  corporation 
bonds,  the  taxation  of  the  in- 
comes of  insurance  companies, 
the  administrative  features,  espe- 
cially the  "collection  at  source 
of  income,"  and  tho  "obscure 
and  contradictory"  language  of 
the  bill.  For  it  seems  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
that  the  various  provisions  "are 
involved  in  prolix  and  ambiguous 
sentences  from  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  the  exact  intent 
in  many  places,  and  the  more 
clearly  the  sense  is  made  out,  the 
more  the  defects  are  disclosed." 
Some  phraseological  changes  were 
made  in  the  income-tax  section 
of  the  Underwood  Bill  before  its 
passage  in  the  House,  and  certain 
criticisms  were  answered  by  two 
committee  amendments  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  the  incomes  of 
mutual-benefit  cemetery  compa- 
nies and  the  incomes  received  by 
the  insured  from  payments  upon 
life-insurance  policies.  The  host 
of  changes  suggested  while  the 
bill  was  before  the  House  lead 
many  editors  to  hope  for  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  by  the  Senate. 
Yet  the  income-tax  plan  has  been 

looked  upon  by  its  creator  and  called  good.  Mr.  Cordell  Hull, 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  framed  the 
income-tax  section  of  the  Underwood  Bill,  and  defended  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  is  confident  of  its  "workability."  He 
says: 

"The  pending  measure  has  been  submitted  to  some  of  the 
best  expert  accountants  in  the  country  and  to  Treasury  officials 
— both  of  whom  are  well  versed  in  the  operation  of  the  present 
Corporation  Tax  Law  and  former  income-tax  laws — and  each 
has  pronounced  the  measure  entirely  practical  and  workable. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  successful  administration." 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  Hull  measure  from 
those  who  insist  upon  their  belief  in  income  taxation  lies  in 
the  high  exemption  limit.  This,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  is  $4,000.  In  England,  notes  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
it  is  only  $750;  in  Prussia,  $225;  Austria,  $113;  Italy,  $77.20;  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  $260.  But,  tho  it  is  admitted  that  incomes 
range  higher  here  than  abroad,  we  find  that  the  comparatively 
high  limit  does  exclude  most  of  us.  According  to  figures  sub- 
mitted with  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
number  of  people  who  would  pay  taxes  is  something  like  this: 

Four  thousand  dollars  to  $5,000,  126,000  persons;    $5,000  to 


SlO.lMX),  17S,(K)0;  SIO.CXX)  to  $15,000.  53,000;  $1.5,000  to 
?20,00().  24,.")(X);  $2(),()(H)  lo  S25,(XK),  10,r)(M);  $25,000  to  $.50,000, 
21,(M)();  S5(),(KH)t()*l(M),(KK),  H,.5(X);  $1(K),0()<)  to  S-2.-,().(J(K).  2,500; 
$2.50,(HK)  to  .$.">(K),()(JO,  550;  $500,(XX)  lo  S1,00(J,000,  520;  over 
$1,000,000,   100. 

That  is,  as  the  New  York  Sun  observes: 

"The  number  of  persons  to  be  affected  by  the  income  tax  as 

its  provisions  now  stand  is  estimated  officially  at  about  425,000. 

"The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  produced  l)y  the  income  tax  as 

its  provisions  now  stand  is  estimated  officially  at  about  $70,000,000. 

"The  income-taxed  part  of  tho  poj)ulation,  therefore,  is  about 

one  person  out  of  every  225  per- 
sons." 


Copyrighted  by  G.  V.  Buck,  Washington.  D.  C. 

HE  FRAMED  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Cordell  Hull,  the  Tennessee  Congressman  who  drew  up  the  in- 
come-tax section  of  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  and  defended  it  in 
caucus  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  House  practically  without  change. 


This  is  not  a  very  "democrat- 
ic" measure  for  Democrats  to 
enact,  say  opposition  papers.  It 
"smacks  of  class  legislation." 
And  even  the  friendly  Now  York 
Evening  Post  sees  -dangers  in  it, 
remarking: 

"The  principle  ought  to  be  that 
tho.se  should  be  exempt  who 
must  exercise  great  frugality  in 
providing  themselves  with  the 
necessaries  of  a  simple^  life,  and 
that  all  others  should  pay  some- 
thing even  tho  it  might  be  very 
Httle." 

The  Republican  suggestion  that 
the  $4,000  limit  was  a  "practical 
consideration  "  was  frankly  and 
rather  naively  admitted  by  Con- 
gressman Palmer  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.     He  said: 

"If  we  taxed  all  incomes  of 
more  than  $1,000  we  would  be 
turned  out  of  power  at  the  very 
first  election  after  the  tax  col- 
lectors called  at  the  houses  of  the 
voters.  Now  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  a  just  system 
of  taxation  and  one  needed  in 
this  country  to  place  upon  the 
rich  their  proper  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  government.  There- 
fore the  part\'  first  writing  such 
a  law  on  the  statute-books  should 
see  to  it  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  tax  that  Avill  destroy'  its  pop- 
ularity and  turn  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  against 
it.  .  .  .  The  $4,000  exemption  was  fixt  on  the  assumption  that  it 
takes  that  amount  of  money  to  maintain  an  American  family  ac- 
cording to  the  American  standard  and  send  the  children  through 
college.  There  are,  of  course,  different  standards  of  hving,  but 
our  purpose  was  to  pick  out  a  high  standard." 

Since  the  income-tax  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Hull  specifically 
exempts  from  taxation  "fraternal,  beneficiary,  and  other  associa- 
tions operating  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit,  and  paying  no 
part  of  their  net  income  to  any  stockholder  or  indi\ndual,"  the 
mutual  life-insurance  companies  do  not  think  it  fair  that  they 
should  pay  a  tax  on  their  net  incomes.  The  president  of  one  of 
the  great  insurance  companies  has  sent  to  each  of  its  750,000 
policy-holders  a  letter  urging  him  to  write  a  protest  to  his 
Congressman  and  Senators.  The  letter  concludes  by  saying 
that  if  Congress  hears  this  protest  distinctly  "there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  amended  so  as  to  protect 
you  from  a  tax  you  ought  not  to  pay  for  reasons  stated  in  the  bill 
itself,  viz. — your  income  is  not  $4,000 — or  if  it  is  you  are  other- 
wise taxed;  in  your  capacity  as  an  insurant  you  do  not  operate 
for  profit."  These  arguments  seem  quite  con^■incing  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  press,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  and  we 
find  \dgorous  demands  for  exemption  of  the  mutual  companies 
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in  th«>  oditoriiil  ruliimns  of  the  Atlanta  Conntitulion  (I)«»iii.). 
rhiluclolphia  litcnrd  (Ind.  Doin.),  Now  Orloans  TimeH-Demorrat 
(Deni.),  N'«'\v  York  Jouninl  of  Commerce  tP'in.),  Press  (IVofrJ, 
Kieniiuj  Mail  (^IVoy.),  and  Telegraph  (Dein.).  And  the  Brook- 
lyn Kagle  (Dom.)  points  out  that 

'"not  income*  for  a-  year  means  to  a  lift^insuramto  mutuii! 
Cdtnpuny  only  so  nuich  adilitioii.il  rnartjinal  protection  for  the 
policy-holders.  In  the  common  sense  of  thi'  term  such  a  company 
has  no  'net  inoome.'  What  is  taken  away  by  taxation  lessens 
I)rotection,  not  profits  to  be  divided  and  spent." 

On  this  point    Representative  Hull,  in    reply    to    the    many 
citmmunications  he  has  recei\ed,  has  seen  fit  to  issue  a  piil)lic 


TOUCHING  HIS  POCKET  NERVE. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

statement  which  the  Springfield  Republican  feels  will  "receive 
general  approval  by  the  country."     He  says  in  part: 

"Some  of  the  large  companies  which  have  amassed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  assets  and  which  derive  large 
profits  annually  from  savings  in  expenses,  from  savings  in  mor- 
tahty,  and  from  exceptional  earnings  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
received  from  premium  payments,  are  seeking  to  have  these  net 
profits  in  bulk  exempted  from  the  proposed  nominal  tax  of  1 
per  cent,  per  annum.  .  .  .  No  one  can  question  the  justice  of  a 
nominal  tax  upon  these  classes  of  accumulated  profits,  which  are 
in  excess  of  current  needs.  Of  course  the  companies  can  blend 
the  earnings  I  have  described  with  premium  overcharges,  and  then 
insist  that  no  tax  should  be  laid.  .  .  .  My  judgment  is  that  the  ac- 
cumulations of  these  companies,  which  arise  from  savings  in 
expenses,  savings  in  mortality,  savings  from  lapses  and  surren- 
ders, and  profits  from  excess  interest  earnings,  when  considered 
in  the  aggregate,  are  clearly  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  the 
payment  of  the  proposed  tax." 

Another  source  of  inequality  in  collection  of  this  income  tax 
is  seen  by  several  newspaper  critics  in  the  complication  of  the 
tax  upon  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  with  the  personal 
income  tax.  The  former  takes  the  place  of  the  latter,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Republican  Senators,  as  gathered  by  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that 

"As  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  most  of  the  men  whose  incomes  run 
into  the  millions  derive  their  incomes  entirely  from  the  cor- 
porations in  which  they  are  interested,  their  tax  vAW  practically 
be  1  per  cent.,  whether  their  incomes  run  into  seven  figures  or 
not.  Some  of  the  large  fortunes  are  derived  from  real  estate, 
held  individually.  In  this  event,  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
graduated  tax,  but,  it  is  pointed  out,  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  incorporate  such  holdings,  in  which  event  the  1  per 
cent,  rate  would  prevail,  and  would  render  the  income  immune 
from  the  graduated  tax. 


"Thi*  S«<nHtors  hold,  therefore,  that,  a«  framed  by  the  Demo- 
crats, the  bill  will  impose  relatively  a  much  lighter  burden  on 
the  men  of  great  wealth  than  on  the  men  of  moderate  resources." 

Then  there  is  another  point  <!ited  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  the  attention  of  the  Senatorial  debaters: 

"Where  bondholders  have  their  interest  rate  guaranteed,  with- 
out deduction  on  account  of  any  tax,  they  would  not  be  reaf.-hed 
at  all  by  the  tax  upon  income  from  this  source;  but  the  cor- 
poration guaranteeing  the  interest  would  not  bo  permitted  to 
deduct  it  from  its  own  payment,  and  it  would  come  out  of  what 
would  otherwise  go  for  dividends  upon  shares,  throwing  an  addi- 
tional burden  upon  stockholders." 

Or,  to  put  it  concretely,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  fortune  con- 
sists largely  of  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  which,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
were  issued  with  a  guaranty  against  all  taxation  of  any  sort. 
That  means,  as  several  editors  see  it,  that  the  1 15,000 stockholders 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  some  comparatively  poor  men  owning 
only  a  few  shares,  wll  pay  "a  taxed  tax"  on  the  money  they  owe 
Mr.  Carnegie,  while  the  millionaire  "has  paid  no  tax  on  his  net 
income." 

Mr.  Hull  answers  this  objection  by  remarking  that 

"If  the  corporation  enters  into  a  private  agreement  with  the 
individual  holder  to  pay  his  tax  gratis,  this  is  of  no  concern  to 
the  Government.     They  can  settle  that  among  themselves." 


GOV.  SULZER'S  FIGHT  ON  TAMMANY 

THE  EYES  of  the  country  are  turned  toward  New  York 
to  watch  Governor  Sulzer's  campaign  for  direct  primaries 
— not  for  interest  in  an  issue  merely  local,  but  because  of 
the  greater  question, whether  the  Democratic  party  is  coming  to 
the  point  of  finding  Charles  F.  Murphy's  usefulness  as  a  boss  at 
an  end.  When  the  legislature  at  Albany  on  May  1  defeated 
Governor  Sulzer's  bill  for  a  State-wide  direct-primary  system, 
the  Governor  at  once  served  notice  that  he  would  summon  it 
in  extra  session,  which  he  has  called  for  June  16.  He  promised 
in  the  meantime  to  stump  the  State  in  an  effort  to  arouse  public 
sentiment  in  favor  6f  direct  primaries,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  his  cause  is  boomed  by  the  "ex- 
traordinary array  of  names"  he  has  placed  on  his  committees. 
"Prominent  men  of  all  parties  appear  in  the  lists,"  adds  the 
Republican,  including  Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Odell,  Hearst,  Pulitzer, 
Perkins,  Mitchel,  and  Conners,  and  it  wonders  if  it  can  be  that 
the  Murphy-Barnes  combination  is  facing  an  uprising  destined 
to  crush  it.  It  points  out,  also,  that  Governor  Sulzer's  position 
is  notably  strengthened  by  President  Wilson's  appointment  of 
John  Purroy  Mitchel  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
with  Senator  O'Gorman's  approval,  and  maintains  that  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Murphy  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  direct-primary 
law  of  the  sort  desired,  it  is  felt  that  the  appointment  of  an 
anti-Tammany  Democrat  to  the  collectorship  "fixes  the  Federal 
Administration's  position  in  the  coming  contest." 

Whether  Governor  Sulzer  -will  succeed  where  Governor  Hughes 
failed  is  problematical  to  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
(Ind.  Dem.),  which  recalls  that  genuine  direct-primaries  legisla- 
tion, promised  by  all  three  of  New  Y^ork's  parties,  has  been 
defeated  by  Republican  and  Democratic  legislatures  aUke;  and, 
mindful  of  Governor  Sulzer's  threats  of  reprisal,  it  adds:  "Gov- 
ernor Hughes  undertook  to  defeat  for  reelection  recalcitrant 
legislators  of  his  own  party,  but,  in  spite  of- his  efforts,  the  oppo- 
sition, by  banding  Democrats  and  Republicans  together,  always 
succeeded  in  mustering  a  majority."  The  contrary  opinion  is 
held  by  the  Indianapohs  News  (Ind.),  which  says  that  in  his 
direct-primary  campaign  the  New  York  Governor  "is  smart 
enough  to  see  the  Hght  and  brave  enough  to  follow  it."     He 
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moves  against  tim  Tammany  nuK^hine,  to  wliicli  tho  national 
Administration  is  also  known  to  be  hostile,  realizing  that  tho 
people,  whether  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or  Indiana,  "are  no 
longer  willing  to  have  their  affairs  directed  by  the  Murphys,  the 
Jim  Smitlis,  and  the  Crawford  Fairhankses."  Tht  Sewn  does 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  jx-ople  will  answer  (Jovernor 
Sulzer's  call  for  a  direet-primary  law,  and  sees  litth^  future  for 
Murphy,  who  "has  lost  control  of  the  State,  is  without  power  in 
national  politics,  and  is  likelj'  to  be  beaten  in  the  approaching 
city  election." 

Nearer  home,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  pictures  Murphy 
as  having  the  national  Administration  against  him,  its  single 
senatorial  representative  indifferent  to  his  commands,  a  Governor 
openly  defiant  and  seemingly  intent  on  constructing  a  rival 
machine,  the  assembly  districts  of  the  independent  IJronx  county 
organizing  a  revolt,  and  rumblings  of  discontent  in  at  least  nine 
of  the  Brooklyn  districts.  As  an  expression  of  the  Governor's 
"open  defiance"  may  be  cited  his  speech  before  fifty-one  of  (Ik* 
sixty  Democratic  chairmen,  in  which  he  said: 

"If  we  fail  in  (his  fight  it  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  reahze  what  the  Constilution  says  (foncerning  the  agencies 
of  the  executive.  All  of  that  power,  all  that  is  honest,  and  all 
good  agencies  will  be  used  by  me  from  now  lu>nceforth  to  defeat 
and  to  crush  tlu^  Democrats  who  would  make  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York  the  laughing-stock  of  the  people;  who  would 
make  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York  a  political  hypocrite 
and  a  political  failure.  ...  If  any  Democrat  is  against  me  in  my 
determination  to  keep  Democratic  faith,  I  must,  of  necessity,  be 
against  him.  It  is  all  very  simple  to  me.  If  any  Democrat  in 
this  State  is  against  the  Democratic  State  platform,  that  man 
is  no  Democrat;  and  as  the  Democratic  Governor  of  the  State  I 
shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  drive  that  recreant  Demo- 
crat out  of  the  Democratic  party." 

On  the  stand  of  the  legislature  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.) 
observes  that  political  rumor  begins  to  whisper  rather  loudly 
that  in  the  special  session  to  act  on  direct  primaries  Governor 
Sulzer  will  have  control  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  adds: 

"It  is  even  hinted  that  already  he  has  had  assurances  from 
numerous  senators  previously  voting  against  him  that  next  time 
they  would  be  with  him." 

But  "bluster  and  browbeating"  are  attributed  to  the  Gover- 
nor by  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce,  which  says  that  "the 
trouble  with  William  Sulzer  is  that  he  is  not  a  big  enough  man 
for  the  job  he  has  undertaken"  as  Governor  and  as  leader  of  his 
victorious  party  in  the  State.  Recalling  his  origin  and  training 
as  an  East  Side  henchman  of  Tammany  in  days  when  it  was  no 
better  than  it  is  now.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  notes  that  while 
Mr.  Sulzer  was  in  the  legislatjjre  "he  was  as  subservient  to  the 
machine  as  those  whom  he  now  denounces  for  fidelity  to  the  pow- 
er that  put  them  where  they  are"  and  which  virtually  put  him  in 
Congress  and  opened  the  waj-  to  his  present  position.     Yet — 

"He  has  been  declaring  his  independence  ever  since  he  was 
elected  Governor,  but  he  has  not  consistentlj'  maintained  it  in 
his  conduct.  He  is  new  to  the  role  of  champion  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  official  integrity,  and  it  does  not  fit  gracefully.  He 
seems  to  be  playing  a  part  to  which  he  did  not  take  naturally 
in  his  early  days  and  to  which  he  has  not  been  trained  and 
disciplined.  He  lacks  restraint  and  self-control.  He  is  voluble 
and  self-asserting,  but  has  not  the  aspect  of  command  or  tho 
force  of  mastery.  While  he  is  putting  his  followers  or  those  who 
should  be  his  followers  to  a  test  of  their  fidelity,  he  is  under- 
going a  test  of  his  powers  of  leadership,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  turning  out  well.  We  fear  he  has  assumed  a  part  to  which 
he  does  not  measure  up." 

Furthermore,  in  the  view  of  this  paper,  "there  is  nothing  in 
this  campaign  that  looks  like  a  spontaneous  'uprising'  of  popu- 
lar sentiment,  but  much  that  looks  like  a  strenuous  effort  to 
work  up  the  factitious  appearance  of  a  demand,"  while  the 
New  York  Sun  gives  its  attention  to  the  forces  that  constitute 
Governor  Sulzer's  battle  line  in  his  fight  with  the  legislature. 


First,  and  most  considi-rable.  The  Sun  esteems  the  ui>-State 
contingent,  whiijh  is  the  permanent  anti-Tammany  force  in 
New  York.  "Slowly  and  with  some  lack  of  enthusiasm,"  this 
faction  rallies  to  the  Governor,  not  bet-auso  they  are  kj-en  for 
any  primary  measure,  but  bi-cause  of  instinct  and  tradition  to 
follow  any  Democrat  who  is  actually  fighting  Tammany's  con- 
trol in  the  State.  The  second  regiment  in  the  Albany  muster 
are  the  followers  of  Governor  Hughes  in  1910,  who  have  to  a 
eonsideral>le  extent  joined  the  Progressive  party,  tho  "the 
Progressive  label  is  as  yet  but  lightly  fixt  upon  them."  Tho 
third  faction  is  represented  by  Shearn  and  Hopper,  and  in- 
cludes "all  that  has  survived  of  the  several  Hearst  parties" 
since  Mr.  Hearst  himself  returned  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Its  activities  are  in  the  main  controlled  bj'  Mr.  Hearst,  but  it 
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has  no  political  home,  "and  its  actual  strength  is  problematical." 
The  Suti  concludes: 

"What  can  result  from  such  an  alliance  it  is  futile  to  attempt 
to  predict.  Obviously  the  most  natural  thing  to  expect  would 
be  the  liberation  of  up-State  Democracy,  and  perhaps  the  party 
in  the  State,  from  the  Tammany  control,  and  possibly  the  rise  of 
some  new  leader  who  could  command  the  sympathj'  and  sup- 
port of  the  Washington  Administration  and  build  on  State  and 
national  patronage  a  rival  and  commanding  organization." 

Looking  farther  ahead  than  the  immediate  conflict,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.)  grants  that  the  States  gradually  will  "em- 
brace the  primary  principle  of  making  nominations  and  do 
away  with  the  old  convention  system,"  but  puts  the  question: 
"What  is  to  become  of  the  platforms,  wherein  parties  have  ex- 
prest  their  creeds,  so  that  people  may  decide  between  principles 
as  well  as  between  men?"     The  Post  adds: 

"The  United  States  has  been  called  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  men,  but  the  doing  away  with  conventions  will  mean 
that  we  will  become  a  nation  of  men  rather  than  of  principles. 
Even  tho  it  may  not  be  intended  to  carry  the  primary  system 
to  national  affairs,  platforms  must  disappear  in  the  States. 
And  when  the  platforms  go,  united  action  by  a  party  in  behalf 
of  any  given  principles  will  disappear. 

"If  platforms  are  to  remain,  some  one  must  draft  them.  It 
can't  be  done  with  any  pretense  of  representing  the  pre^'ailing 
sentiment,  unless  the  people  delegate  representatives  in  a  con- 
vention to  do  the  work.  E\'idently  there  are  practical  obstacles 
to  the  pure  democracy  that  some  persons  would  have  us  estab- 
hsh.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  seeking  to  give  the  people  full 
sway  the  reformers  are  ending  the  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  party  opinion  at  the  election.'' 
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DISPOSAL  OF  A  TAFT   BEQUEST 

TllK  NKW  Kl'LlNCi  of  tho  PreHidenl  that  fourth-<la.s.s 
|x>Htmu.sler>*  who  rt<»«iv©  more  than  $180  a  yuar  inust 
prove  tht«ir  fitness  in  an  examination  brings  to  mind 
Mr.  I'lili's  general  "bluiiket"  order  of  October  l.'j,  I'Jl'i,  plating 
iu)stmasiers  of  this  elas.^  under  the  protection  of  the  ("ivil  Service 
Imw,  so  that  iipwani  of  M7.(HK)  Kcpublieans  were  bequeathed 


fupy  righted  by  G.  V.  Buck,  WasliiiigU.n,  I),  r 

WHILE  OFFICE-SEElvERS  ARE  STARVING. 

Postmaster-General  Burleson,  on  the  reader's  left,  e.xchanging  stories 
with  Secretary  McAdoo  on  the  det-k  of  the  battle-ship  Wyoming. 


to,  or  "wished  on,"  the  incoming  Democratic  Administration. 
It  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Taft,  in  maldng  this  legacy  on  going  out 
of  office,  acted  as  Mr.  Cleveland  did  when  he  made  way  for  Mr. 
McKinley,  who  found  the  civil-service  regulations  so  extensive 
that  General  Alger,  his  Secretary  of  War,  could  not  even  appoint 
his  own  confidential  secretary.  But  the  hungry  office-seeker 
takes  small  count  of  the  heritage  of  a  new  President  and  his 
cabinet,  and  we  read  the  pathetic  statement  that  "only  those 
who  understand  the  terrific  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  each 
new  Postmaster-General,"  with  regard  to  appointments,  can 
realize  the  strain  that  Mr.  Burleson  has  been  under.  Relief 
appears  wdth  the  examination  requirement,  altho  it  is  remarked 
in  various  quarters  that  the  examination  may  work  harder 
against  the  Democrats  than  for  them,  because  the  Republican 
postmasters  now  in  office  have  the  advantage  of  training  and 
experience.  As  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  the  new  order  reUeves  him  from  the  dilemma 
of  either  lea\-ing  Republicans  to  draw  salaries  for  several  years 
or  of  assuming  "the  unpopular  attitude  of  the  'spoils  system'  as 
against  civil-service  reform,"  and  it  adds  that  he  remains  true 
to  the  merit  system,  while  the  Houston  Chronicle  (Ind.)  points 
out  that  now  a  man  gets  his  job  for  ability,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  observing: 

"It  works  no  hardship  on  the  present  Republican  incumbents, 
for  if  they  are  as  superlatively  capable  of  holding  their  places  as 
claimed,  and  as  they  ought  to  be  after  four  years'  experience,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  prove  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  creates  no 
artificial  advantage  in  favor  of  Democratic  office-seekers.  If 
they  are  so  superior  as  they  claim,  and  can  improve  the  service 
so  much  over  their  Republican  predecessors,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  attaining  the  highest  rank  in 
the  forthcoming  competitive  examinations." 


The  e.Kaniiimlioiis  iiia.\  resuli  in  the  failure  of  a  good  many 
postmasters,  the  I'hiludelphiu  Record  (Ind.  Dem.j  expects,  and 
it  remarks  that  "they  will  bo  replaced  by  new  men,  some  of 
whom  will  be  Democrats.  But  we  do  not  suppose  tliat  even  a 
liepublican  W(iuld  say  that  (;ivil-service  reform  consisted  .solely 
in  fastening  Rei)ubncan  office-holders  in  place,"  while  to  at- 
tribute Pn!sident  Wilson's  action  to  polities  "requires  a  mean 
sort  of  partizanship "  in  the  view  of  the  Washington  Tiiuen 
(Prog.),  which  says,  as  if  addressing  the  office-seekers: 

"As  a  patronage  grab,  the  thing  will  prove  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment to  unyJ)0(iy  who  tliinks  it  will  pan  out  that  way.  A 
large  l)rop()rlion  of  fourth-class  post-offices  are  held  by  hkii  who 
could  hardly  be  replaced  if  they  should  resign.  The  cross-roads 
slorekee|)er  accommodates  his  patrons  and  the  communfty  by 
'keeping  post-otlice';  nobody  else  could  afford  to  do  it  or  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  quarters.  Between  the  thousands  of  offices 
which  are  held  in  this  way,  and  which  nobody  will  want,  and  other 
thousands  that  are  held  bj'  men  whose  experience  will  make 
them  sure  winners  in  a  civil-service  examination,  the  proportion 
of  placets  that  will  be  shaken  down  under  the  Wilson  order  will 
l)e  disappointingly  small." 

After  twelve  years'  famine  of  jobs,  thinks  the  Dallas  News 
(Ind.),  "if  the  Democrats  are  to  be  persuaded  to  take  the  civil- 
service  reform  cure,  the  pill  must  be  sugar-coated  and  rather 
Iieavily  coated  at  that,"  for,  in  the  opinion  of  The  News,  "this 
Burlesonian  contrivance  maj'  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  orthodox 
civil-service  reform,  but  it  improves  the  quaUty  of  the  Taft 
order."  And  yet,  this  paper  assumes,  "an  Administration  that 
has  been  remarkably  candid  in  the  explanation  of  its  purposes 
will  hardly  care  to  deny  that  a  desire  to  feed  a  horde  of  hungry 
Democrats  is  one  of  the  motives  prompting  this  modification 
of  Mr.  Taft's  order."  "It  can  admit  the  imputation,"  The  News 
holds,  and  still  "somewhat  exculpate  itself,"  but  the  Kttsburg 
Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.),  making  no  imputation,  asserts  that  the 
order  "may  be  bluntly  described  as  a  scheme  for  ousting  Re- 
publican office-holders  and  making  places  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates," and  inquires: 

"What  other  class  of  Government  employees  placed  under  the 
civil-service  rules  was  compelled  to  pass  an  examination  to  re- 


PRESIDENT    WILSON    ORDERS    50,000    POSTMASTERS    TO    TAKE 
THE  CIVIL-SERVICE  EXAMINATION, 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

tain  positibns?  There  are  adequate  provisions  for  getting  rid 
of  incompetents  under  the  civil  service.  If  any  of  the  fourth- 
class  postmasters  now  in  office  are  incompetent  they  can  be 
identified  and  removed  with  much  less  trouble." 
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THE   MEN   WHO   WILL   ANSWER   THE    RAILROADS'    PLEA   FOR    HIGHER   RATES. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  reorganized  after  tlie  appointment  of  Commissioner  Franlclin  K.  Lano  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  From 
the  reader's  left  to  riglit  are  seated  Commissior.^-rs  Balthazar  H.  Meyer,  Jaai'js  S.  HarUn,  Judsoa  C.  Clements,  Edgar  K.  Clarli  (Chairman),  Charles 
A.  Proiity.  C.  C.  McCliord,  .lohn  H.  Marble.    They  arc  now  asked  to  permit  the  liaslorn  roads  to  increase  their  freight  rates  5  p(!r  ci-nt. 


THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  OF  RATES  AND 

WAGES 

Two  YEARS  AGO,  after  protracted  hearings,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  denied  the  railroads' 
plea  for  permission  to  raise  freight  rates.  Now  the 
Eastern  roads  think  the  time  has  come  to  try  again,  and  they 
hope  that  their  request  for  a  little  increase  of  only  5  per  cent, 
will,  in  view  of  changed  conditions,  seem  only  just  and  fair  to 
the  Commission.  Railroad  firemen  and  engineers,  it  is  noted 
on  every  hand,  have  just  won  wage-increases  amounting  to 
about  $7,000,000  a  year;  conductors  and  trainmen  are  now  de- 
manding something  like  $17,000,000  more  pay  annually.  So, 
while  the  spokesmen  for  the  carriers  lay  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  cash  "to  keep  the  railroads  abreast  with  the  gro^\^ng  de- 
mand of  the  business  of  the  country,"  it  seems  to  TJie  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  the  real  question  is,  "Will  they  be  able  to  use  it 
that  way  if  they  get  more  revenue,  or  will  rates,  wages,  and 
supply  prices  merely  resume  their  seats  in  the  merry-go-round  ? 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  some  other  financial  authorities 
do  not  quite  approve  of  this  meiTy-go-round  process,  and  think 
the  carriers  ought  not  to  make  their  request  just  now,  if  it 
means  only  a  strengthening  of  their  employees'  demands,  and 
wage  concessions  which  would  take  up  all  the  additional  rev- 
enue brought  in  by  higher  rates.  But  as  the  lay  press  see  it, 
the  wage  situation  appears  rather  to  give  point  to  the  plea  of 
the  railroads.  The  New  York  Tribune  tells  whj^  the  public 
should  pay  the  higher  rates:  • 

"The  public  has  decreed  these  higher  wages.  To  save  the 
pubhckthe  cost  and  inconvenience  of  strikes,  the  railroads  have 
consented  to  arbitration.  Representatives  of  the  pubhc.  have 
adjusted  the  disputes,  determining  the  wages  that  should  be 
paid,  and  thus  adding  many  milUons  to  the  railroads'  expenses." 

Then  there  are  other  facts  which  bring  such  papers  as  the  New 
York  World  and  Evening  Mail,  Philadelphia  Record  and  Public 
Ledger,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  St.  Louis  Republic  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  "justice  and  common  sense" 
in  the  application  made  by  the  roads,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
Commission  should  "investigate  this  claim  with  painstaking 
care  and  from  all  angles."  The  railroads  of  the  country,  ob- 
serves the  apparently  friendly  St.  Louis  Republic,  might  have 
"taken  care  of  themselves  in  spite  of  high  prices,  burdensome 
legislation,  and  lowered  rates,  but  when  the  weather  joined  its 
forces  against  them  they  were  compelled  to  cry  for  mercy": 

"The  winter  of  1911-12  .  .  .  was  the  most  severe  since  1882, 
and  the  most  expensive  for  railway  operation  througliout  the 


north(>rn  part  of  the  country.  This  Avintrr  was  followed  by,  a 
spring  whose  floods  paralyzed  railway  transportation  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  destroyed  crops  which  would  have 
furnished  a  large  tonnage,  and  made  much  track  reconstru(;tion 
necessary.  And  then,  this  spring  the  floods  have  desolated 
regions  hitherto  considered  immune  from  danger,  paralyzed 
transportation  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  a  whole, 
and  made  extensive  reconstruction  imperative  in  many  States. 
Meanwhile  ties  cost  more  than  ever;  steel  rails  have  been  break- 
ing, and  must  be  so  manufactured  as  to  cost  more;  State  legis- 
latures are  requiring  electric  headlights,  automatic  signals,  and 
larger  crews;   and  every  labor  dispute  results — as  it  should — in 

higher  wages  for  railroad  men 

"These  physical  disasters  put  the  agonizing  twist  on  the  rail- 
ways' need.  In  view  of  them  they  ought  to  have  the  .5  per  cent, 
advance  in  rates  they  request.  The  Republic  believes  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  approve  the  request." 

Compared  with  this,  the  statements  issuing  from  the  com- 
panies seem  rather  modest.  The  roads  concerned  are  the  trunk 
lines  operating  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  If  their  appli- 
cation is  approved,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out,  "it 
will  mean  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates,  for  the  New  York- 
Chicago  schedules  are  used  as  the  foundation  in  all  rate-making." 
The  railway  executives,  says  President  Willard,  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  in  a  public  statement,  "  hope  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  tI;o  Commission  for  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  on  freight  of 
all  character,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  an  advance,  if  granted, 
will  create  httle,  if  anj%  disturbance  in  commercial  conditions." 
Air.  Willard  continues: 

"Since  the  previous  hearing  the  railroads  generally  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  for  equipment  and  additional  facilities,  and 
while  there  has  been  some  response  in  the  way  of  increased 
gross  revenues,  the  surplus  income,  after  paying  charges  and 
dividends,  has  been  so  narrowed  as  not  to  encourage  the  further 
expenditures  required  to  keep  the  railroads  abreast  with  the 
growing  demand  of  the  business  of  the  country 

"Unless  the  carriers  are  enabled  to  increase  their  revenue  in 
some  manner,  and  the  plan  above  proposed  seems  likely  to  meet 
with  less  opposition  than  any  other,  their  ability — already  lim- 
ited— to  provide  such  additional  equipment  and  facihties  as 
will  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  growing  demands  of  the 
country  will  be  very  seriously  impaired." 

The  fact  that  since  1910  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  approved  66  rate  advances  in  special  cases  brought 
before  it,  as  against  60  disapproved  and  18  approved  in  part, 
seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  a  sign  that  the  Commission 
will  treat  fairly  the  present  request  of  the  carriers.  The  chief 
task  before  the  railroad  heads,  thinks  the  New  York  Sun's 
Washington  correspondent,  "will  be  to  persuade  the  Com- 
mission to  grant  the  general  increase  without  waiting  for  tho 
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rtsiilts  of  thp  flovt'i mm  Hi  -  j.li.N sifjil  xuluittioft  of  the  roiids, 
a  tft«k  which  will  tiik*-  from  throe  to  five  yt-ars.  Other  editors 
Hiid  writers  dt<clarf  with  sig:nitieant  einphasiH  that  "if  the 
railways  (<ome  with  wleaii  haatJs"  they  are  likely  to  kuccihvj. 
Eastern  shii>i)ers  art"  said  to"l>e  prej)ariiig  to  oppose  this  iiwrreas**, 
tho  not  so  vigorously  as  they  did  on  the  previous  occasion. 
One  of  them  refers  to  the  investigation  of  the  New  Haven's 
linauoes,  and  remarks: 

"Some  of  the  roads  are  admittedly  in  need  of  increased  rev- 
enues, but  the  commercial  public  insists  emphatically  on  being 
shown  that  this  condition  has  not  been  the  result  of  question- 
able financing  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  increase 
the  dividends  on  their  stock  without  warrant." 

At  least  one  important  dail^',  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  does  not 
believe  that  an  advance  in  railroad  rates  is  the  only  way  in 
which  increased  railway  expenses  can  be  met.  It  wonders  if 
increased  efficiency  in  operation  and  larger  profits  from  bigger 
business  at  low  rates  would  not  help  considerably. 

Tho  The  Coitnnercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York), 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  roads  are 
entitled  to  the  rate  ad\ance  they  are  requesting,  it  doubts  the 
expediency  of  their  move.  It  would  b'j  better  "to  take  a  reso- 
lute stand  against  further  increases  in  wages."  The  demands 
of  the  conductors  and  trainmen  for  a  20  per  cent,  wage  increase 
has  been  refused.  The  railroad  managers,  says  The  Chronicle, 
should  "persist  in  the  refusal,  even  if  the  actual  result  be  a 
strike."     According  to  this  leading  organ  of  railroad  finance: 

"The  roads  can  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  rates  and  at  the 
same  time  refuse  this  further  demand  for  higher  wages,  no  mat- 
ter how  unreasonable  it  may  be.  It  must  be  either  one  or  the 
other.  The  public  will,  we  are  sure,  put  up  with  the  incon- 
venience of  a  strike,  seeing  how  hard  prest  the  railroads  are,  if 
thereby  an  advance  in  rates  can  be  avoided;  but  to  ask  it  to 
submit  to  a  strike  and  also  to  prepare  for  higher  rates  at  a  time 
when  business  will  be  sadlj'  deranged  by  tariff  changes  will,  we 
are  afraid,  be  more  than  the  public  will  be  willing  to  submit 
to.  In  such  event,  too,  popular  sympathy  would  be  with  the 
^triking  employees.  It  w-ould  be  argued  that  as  the  roads  had 
petitioned  for  better  rates,  they  could  well  afford  to  pay  these 
workers  higher  wages.     On  the  other  hand,  should  the  railroads 


yield  to  the  demand  (if  the  conductors  and  firemen  they  would 
gain  nothing,  even  if  the  Interstate  ('ommerce  Commi-ssion 
should,  after  h-ngthy  hearings  and  long  delay,  sanction  th«;  pro- 
posed increase  in  rates.  The  one  would  simply  offset  the  other, 
leaving  the  roads  no  betU^r  off  in  the  end.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  think  the  move  ill-advised  at  the  present  time." 

If  the  roads  should  get  the  5  per  cent,  increase  they  want,  it 
would  add,  according  to  a  railroad  official  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  over  $.i.j,(XK),000  a  year  to  the  rev- 
enues of  the  fifty  roads  involved.  Tho  about  half  of  this  would 
accrue  to  the  three  big  systems,  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  the  little 
roads  which  most  urgently  need  the  additional  revenues  which 
would  come  from  higher  rates.  The  rate  question,  says  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  elsewhere,  "does  not  concern  merely  pres- 
ent income  and  profit,"  but  "has  a  direct  relation  to  ability  to 
raise  capital  and  provide  for  future  needs."  For,  "  where  the 
prospect  of  net  earnings  is  uncertain,  there  is  a  risk  in  railroad 
investment  which  demands  a  high  rate  upon  loans  and  makes 
the  placing  of  new  stock  difficult."  "Assuming  that  the  rail- 
roads obtain  the  consent  of  the  Commission  and  are  able  to 
applj'  the  5  per  cent,  to  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  their  freight 
business,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal  figures,  "the  result  will  be 
additional  borrowing  power  to  the  extent  of  $800,000,000  to 
$1,00(),0{)0,000  for  the  fifty-four  Eastern  roads,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  for  all  the  railroads."  But  if  the 
railroads  want  to  attract  investors,  advises  the  Springfield  Re- 
publicaii,  they  should  stop  their  cry  of  "wolf": 

"This  cry  of  ruin  to  railroad  corporations  unless  rates  were 
promptly  raised  all  along  the  line,  so  industriously  circulated 
in  the  past  two  years  by  the  companies  themselves,  has  done 
much  to  arouse  distrust  of  railroad  securities  among  investors. 
The  railroad  financiers  doubtless  have  beheved  it  necessary  to 
depict  the  financial  prospects  of  the  carriers  in  dark  colors  ia 
order  to  secure  the  support  of  public  opinion  for  their  rate  pro- 
gram, but  the  cry  has  been  like  a  two-edged  sword.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  as  much  apprehension  over  the  future  of  rail- 
road investments  among  people  of  property  has  been  caused 
by  the  lugubrious  outpourings  of  railroad  presidents  as  by  all 
the  attacks  from  muelarakers  and  unfriendly  law  makers." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  is  hard  to  recognize  a  Mexican  Government  as  it  flashes  by. — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

AccoRDiNci  to  Mr.  Underwood's  warning  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
if  the  Tariff  Bill  smites  you.  turn  the  other  cheek. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Italeigh  AVus  and  Obscrcer.  we  suppose,  will  announce  that  John 
Purroy  Mitchel  has  been  appointed  collector  of  the  left. — Columbia  State. 

Don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  express  companies  have  no  use 
for  the  parcel  post.  They  are  giving 
it  as  the  reason  why  their  taxes  should 
lie  reduced. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Huerta's  threat  to  ignore  our  en- 
voys unless  we  recognize  his  Govem- 
mentlooms  upas  an  awful  menace  to  all 
citizens  now  hunting  the  job  of  envoy 
to  Mexico. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  great  problem  of  maintaining 
peace  by  battle-ships  is  to  build  enough 
ships  for  defense  without  scaring  other 
folks  into  building  a  few  more.  'What's 
the  answer? — Springjield  Republican. 

In  being  flred  from  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
the  venerable  Lyman  Abbott  is  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  company  that 
he  keeps  hi  the  Outlook  office. — Boston 
Herald. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  militant 
suffragettes  tried  to  burn  Lloyd- 
George's  house,  he  voted  for  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  again  proving, 
according  to  Pankhurst  standards,  his 
utter  lack  of  principle  and  good  faith.  at  times  it  wotjld 

—New  York  World. 


We  know  it's  tough,  but  California  will  really  have  to  remain  in  the 
United  States. — Atlanta  Journal. 

And  the  Japanese  are  still  raising  strawberries  in  California  I  Must  this 
Republic  perish? — New  York  World. 

Life's  little  ironies — The  skins  of  100,000  animals  are  used  each  year 
for  the  covers  of  Oxford  Bibles. — New  York  Telegraph. 

It  will  occasion  no  great  surprize 
here  that  the  French  regard  the  work 
of  the  cubists  and  the  futurists  as 
fine  little  articles  for  exportation. — • 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BY  Gum  [ 

IF  I  STILL  OWN 
THIS  CouMT«V 
Of*.  HOT. 


SEEM    AS   IF   HE    DIDN  T. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Of  the  real  situation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain the  pubUc  can  have  no  adequate 
idea.  Mrs.  Belmont  states  that  Em- 
meline  Pankhurst  is  the  only  restrain- 
ing influence. — Boston  Herald. 

Somebody  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 
suggest  that  if  Secretary  Lane  really 
thinks  women  make  better  ofScials 
than  men  he  should  resign  in  favor 
of  one  of  them. — New  York  Herald. 

The  EngUsh  militants  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the 
fire-insurance  companies  are  respon- 
sible for  the  refusal  to  grant  them  the 
ballot. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Mr.  Burleson  is  arranging  for  the 
examination  of  all  fourth-class  post- 
masters that  were  sheltered  by  the 
last  Taft  civil-service  order.  Put 
none  but  Democrats  on  the  examin- 
ing boards,  Albert,  and  tell  them  to 
work  fast. — Houston  Post. 
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THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE  ON  WAR 


moro  lightning-rods. 


THE  SON  OF  A  LION  must  bo  (wpoctod  to  roar, 
says  the  quaint  Persian  proverb,  and  the  Latin  poet  had 
the' same  idea  when  ho  remarked  that  "fierce  eagles  do 
not  beget  doves."  Frederick  William,  the  imperial  heir  of 
Germany,  has  exemplified  this  truth  by  his  recent  book,  whose 
title  may  bo  translated  "Ger- 
many in  Arms."  According  to 
the  Prince,  "Germany  must  al- 
ways be  in  arms,"  an  echo  of  his 
imperial  father's  injunction  about 
keeping  the  powder  dry  and  the 
saber  sharpened.  Some  may  think 
the  author  of  this  work  has  out- 
Heroded  Herod  and  out-Wil- 
liamed  WiUiam  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  sword  as  the  best  arbiter 
in  international  disputes.  The 
Hague  Tribunal  is  swept  aside  as 
a  perch  of  idle  chatterers  and 
dreamers,  and  the  Bismarekian 
"blood  and  iron"  is  to  rule  the 
world.  Strangely  enough,  at  the 
same  time  his  father,  WilUam 
IL,  once  feared  by  the  nations 
as  "the  war  lord,"  has  recently 
laid  aside  his  leonine  character.  He  gives  nothing  but  messages 
of  peace  to  the  nations,  and,  like  Snug,  the  joiner,  "will  aggra- 
vate his  voice  so  that  he  will  roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove, 
an  'twere  a  nightingale."  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  sire  that  seems,  in  a  more  violent  form,  to  have  passed  into 
the  son.  For  "  Germany  in  Arras  "  is  a  thoroughly  warlike  book. 
It  contains  some  twenty  flaming 
pictures  in  color,  in  which  scenes 
of  battle  and  victorj'  to  German 
arms  are  dramatically  portrayed. 
These  pictures  cover  historic 
events  in  'which  the  army  and 
navy  of  Germany  appear  to  be 
quite  in  the  ascendent  through- 
out history. 

The  title-page  bears,  as  motto, 
the  Kaiser's  famous  saying :  ' '  The 
world  is  not  more  certainly  sup- 
ported by  the  shoulders  of  Atlas 
than  Germany  is  by  her  army 
and  na\^,"  while  the  thesis  of  his 
argument  he  thus  expresses: 

"Our  country  is  obHged  more 
than  any  other  country  to  place 
all  its  confidence  in  its  arma- 
ments. Set  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  badly  protected  by  its 
geographic  frontiers  and  is  re- 
garded by  many  nations  .without 
affection.  Upon  the  German 
Empire,  therefore,  is  imposed 
more  emphatically  than  upon  any 

other  people  of  the  earth  the  sacred  duty  of  watching  carefully 
that  its  army  and  its  na^^,"  be  always  prepared  to  meet  any 
attack  from  the  outside.  It  is  only  by  reliance  upcn  our  brave 
sword  that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  that  place  in  the 
sunlight  which  we  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  the  world  does 
not  seem  very  wiUing  to  accord  us.'! 


THE  GERMAN  ARMY  INCREASE. 

German  Chancellor — "  It  loolis  lilse  a  good  time  to  put  up  a  few 


In  his  chapter  on  the  royal  bodj'-guards  of  the  Empire  we  read: 

"Any  one  who  has  taken  part,  at  a  review,  in  a  cavalry  charge 
fools  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  moro  beautiful,  and  yet 
the  horseman  under  those  circumstances  fools  that  there  is  some- 
thing lacking.     He  feels  that  he  ought  to  have  at  the  end  of  this 

wild  charge  an  enemy  to  contend 
with,  and  the  struggle  for  which 
wo  aro  all  being  trained,  the 
struggle  for  life. 

"  How  many  times  during  such 
a  (')iarge  have  I  hoiird  with  my 
oars  the  appeal  of  a  comrade 
galloping  by  my  side:  'Don- 
nerwotter!  If  only  this  time  we 
wore  doing  something  real.'  You 
see  there  the  spirit  of  the  cav- 
alryman. All  those  who  are  gen- 
uine true  soldiers  feel  in  their 
hearts  and  say  the  truth  of  the 
axiom,  '  Dulce  est  pro  patria 
mori.'  " 

Naturally  enough,  the  book  has 
commanded  a  wide  sale,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  as  is  intended,  do  much 
to  stir  up  the  country  to  favor 
the  big  war  budget  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  army.  Neverthcv- 
less,  "Aunty  Voss,"  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  organ 
of  the  respectable  middle  class — altho  professedly  a  liberal 
organ,  does  not  attach  much  significance  to  the  publication, 
treating  it  as  "an  unimportant  addition  to  the  mass  of  illus- 
trated literature  treating  of  the  German  Armj%  Avhich  already 
floods  the  country."  "The  act  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  lend- 
ing his  hand  and  his  name  to 
such  a  work  is  an  unfortunate 
blunder  at  this  moment,  when 
Europe  is  racked  bj'  such  politi- 
cal anxiety,"  remarks  the  radical 
Morgen  Post  (Berlin).  The  So- 
cialist Vorwdrts  (Berlin)  speaks 
of  this  imperial  effusion  as  mere- 
ly embodying  the  crude  theories 
of  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
Guards.     To  quote  its  words: 


-Amsierdammer. 


IT  S  IN  THE  air 


France  has  a  shower  of  airships. 


"We  think  it  regrettable  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  Balkan 
crisis  has  reached  its  culminat- 
ing point  and  when  the  confer- 
ence of  ambassadors  at  London 
is  straining  every  effort  to  es- 
tablish peace,  the  heir  to  the 
throne  should  come  out  with  a 
book  whose  object  is  the  glorifi- 
cation of  war.  That  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  is  thirty  years  old  and 
full  of  Hfe,  should  thrust  upon 
the  officers  who  are  his  comrades 
his  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of 
existence  is  nothing  at  all  im- 
proper, but  that  he  causes  such  a 
book  as  this  to  be  published  at  a  time  when  the  international 
situation  has  become  threatening  seems  to  us  to  constitute  an 
attempt  at  making  a  public  manifesto  which  the  German  people 
will  not  endure  without  strong  protestations." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  German 


Germany  finds  the  roof  falling  in. 
— Fischietto .  (Turin) . 
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jndriiulitiiii.  It  itritiurm's  (u  he  rutlior  a  cusniupolitaii  tliuti  u 
iii«>r»'ly  national  orRau.  A  ft»>rtio  oppusition  to  the  (lovernnumt 
anil  its  meamirt's  tihara<-l<'rizt's  its  ultonvnoos.  At  the  Kumo 
lime  it  «vinpathi/.tis  with  Krance,  and  shows  an  ovidont  leaning 
lowaH  thi<  th'niaiuls  of  Al.siUM'-Lorrainfi.  Yot  its  editor  speaks 
uith  a  >j«km1  ileal  of  r<^«erve  about  the  literary  venture  of  Prince 
Fri'deriek  William,  and  tries  by  subtile  innuendo  to  shift  the 
n>spon8ibility  upon  ('haneellor  Hethmann-Ilollweg:,  who  is  some- 
thing of  a  lire-eater  himself.     The  Tageblatt  remarks: 

"Xothinp  is  doiilitless  more  natural  than  that  a  younp  officer 
should  thus  speak  with  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  and  quote 
when  he  ean  do  so  a  line  of  Horace.  But  this  warlike  excitement 
sivms  to  us  regrettable  when  such  an  officer  is  the  Prince  Im- 
IHrial,  iwid  when  such  utterances,  likely  to  be  read  by  the  wliole 
world,  are  published  at  a  moment  when  the  Euro|>ean  horizon 
is  heavy  with  clouds.  The  Emperor  would  not  be  u])!i>  to  pro- 
nounce such  words  excepting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. Has  the  Prince  Imperial  the  right  to  deUver  them? 
Will  the  Chancellor  support  him  in  his  actions?" 

But  what  conservative  paper  in  Berlin  could  help  throwing 
bouquets  and  passing  compliments  to  this  "literary  soldier 
boy,"  as  the  Socialists  style  his  Imperial  Highness.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprized  to  read  in  The  Post  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the 
pan-Germanists  and  the  army,  the  following  encomiastic  words: 

"The  Crown  Prince  has  spoken  exactly  as  a  future  Emperor 
ought  to  do,  and  we  hope  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  vigor 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  will  arrive  at  complete  maturity,  and 
that  no  foreign  influence  will  be  allowed  to  dwarf  it  bifore 
it  reaches  its  full  development.  There  is  no  other  cause  for 
anxiety  so  long  as  we  see  how  deeply  rooted  are  the  noble  con- 
victions of  the  Crown  Prince." 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  express  approval  of  the  Deulsche 
Tages  Zeilung  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  Agrarian  party: 

"Bravo!  Everybody  who  has  in  his  veins  a  drop  of  German 
blood,  or  a  spark  of  German  military  enthusiasm  in  his  heart, 
will  applaud  the  virile  words  of  the  heir  to  the  throne." — Trans- 
lation made  for  TuE  Literary  Digest. 


INDIA'S  COTTON  FIGHT    WITH  BRITAIN 

NOT  LESS  than  $115,000,000  a  year  is  paid  by  the 
natives  of  British  India  for  foreign-made  cotton  fabrics. 
India  has  now  determined  that  this  enormous  sum 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  country.  She  will  build  her  own  mills 
and  spin  her  own  cloth.  This  is  bad  news  for  Lancashire,  which 
has  hitherto  imported  raw  cotton  from  India  and  sent  it  back 
to  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  printed  or  plain  fabrics  of  the 
loom.  But  times  have  changed,  says  Saint  Nihal  Singh  in  the 
London  Magazine,  and  "as  year  by  year  the  smoke  curling 
from  the  chimneys  of  Indian  cotton-mills  increases  in  volume, 
it  writes  the  doom  of  Lancashire  against  the  industrial  firmament 
in  characters  so  black  and  so  bold  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
the  decree  of  the  Fates." 

How  the  cotton-weaving  activities  of  the  great  Asiatic  penin- 
sula have  developed  is  thus  summarized: 

"An  idea  of  the  gigantic  strides  that  the  Indian  cotton-mill 
industry  has  taken  can  be  formed  by  studying  the  figures  for 
the  'last  generation.  In  1880-81  there  w-ere  55  cotton-mills, 
containing  1,434,364  spindles  and  12,739  looms,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  46,530  men.  Twenty  years  later  the  number  of 
spindles  and  looms  had  more  than  trebled.  During  the  next 
decade  progress  was  made  at  a  still  more  prodigious  pace,  and 
in  1909-10  the  number  of  mills  had  grown  to  be  216,  with 
5,773,824  spindles,  74,585  looms,  giving  employment  to  215,- 
419  persons,  and  producing  593,206,855  pounds  of  yarn  and 
215,360,904  pounds  of  cloth.  During  1911-12  the  Indian  tnills 
consumed  6,000,000  hundredweight  out  of  the  14,000,000  hun- 
dredweight of  cotton  India  had  produced  during  that  year. 

"The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  industry  has  already  enabled 
the  Indian  cotton  magnates  almost  completely  to  rout  Lancashire 
out  of  one  large  corner  of  the  Indian  market.     No  longer  does 


Manchi'ster  whip  to  Hindustan  much  of  the  (-((urse  doth  which 
the  natives  annually  conHumo  by  the  million  pounds.  This  df!- 
numd  is  mow  largely  met  by  the  Indian  power-mills  and  by  the 
native  hami-looms,  which  employ  two  and  tliree-(|uarter  millions 
of  men,  or  really  three  times  as  many  people,  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  weavers  work  alongside  of  them." 

The  favoring  of  India-made  cotton  stuffs  is  a  patriotic  but 
not  a  seditious  movement.  The  sentiment  of  thi?  Hindu,  while 
warndy  urging  him  to  back  his  fellow  countryman  in  a  trade  war, 
is  not  prompted  by  animosity  against  the  British  raj,  says  Mr. 
Singh.     To  quote  his  words: 

"Hindustan  is  in  no  mood  to  exult.  Altho  it  knows  that  the 
goal  is  yet  far  distant,  it  is  marching  enthusiastically  to  that  end, 
never  lagging  a  step  to  gain  a  brief  respite,  so  consumed  is  it 
with  the  passion  to  beat  Lancashire. 

"The  all-conquering  character  of  this  enthusiasm  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  many  Indians  to-day  are  preferring  to 
wear  comparatively  coarse  cloth  made  in  their  own  land,  and  are 
(>ven  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  they  would  be  charged  for 
finer  fabric  made  in  Lancashire.  This  sentiment,  known  as 
'Swadeshi' — literally  'Own  Country,'  meaning  the  patronage 
of  home  products — is  actually  building  a  substitute  for  a  high- 
tariff  wall  to  protect  the  native  mill  industry — a  rampart  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  but  none  the  less  effective.  It  bears  not  the 
least  impress  of  sedition,  but  is  purely  patriotic,  calculated  to 
provide  protection  for  an  industry  which  India,  on  account  of 
her  pohtical  impotence,  can  not  vouchsafe  it." 


WOMAN'S  CENTURY  IN  TURKEY 

WE  OFTEN  HEAR  that  the  twentieth  century  is  to 
be  woman's  century.  Certainly  women's  colleges, 
women's  clubs,  and  women's  professional  life  have 
raised  the  gentler  sex,  as  it  used  to  be  styled,  into  great  eminence 
on  the  stage  of  life.  The  ground  on  which  female  emancipation 
has  been  built  is  education.  The  leaders  of  Turkish  thought  are 
beginning  to  realize  this  and  to  discover  the  power  that  educated 
women  can  possess  in  serving  society  and  their  country.  Thus 
Ahmed  Jevdet  Bey,  writing  from  Vienna  to  the  Ikdam  (Constan- 
tinople), makes  an  earnest  plea  for  the  education  of  his  Turkish 
sisters,  whose  industry  and  quickness  to  learn  he  fully  appreciates. 
They  are  not  the  dreaming,  useless  slaves  they  used  to  be,  he 
says,  or  the  "hired  animalisms "  of  the  harem  and  the  bazar;  they 
are  potentially  noble,  sensible,  and  intellectual  creatures,  that 
is,  if  they  be  properly  educated  and  trained.  He  believes  that 
they  see  Turkey's  present  position  more  clearly  than  the  men 
do,  and  are  quite  capable  of  lending  a  hand  to  extricate  their 
country  from  utter  ruin.     To  quote: 

"We  have  all  heard  that  in  Europe  the  same  care  is  given  to 
the  education  of  girls  as  to  that  of  boys.  Here  in  Vienna,  not 
only  is  woman  the  mother  of  humanity.  She  is  often  obhged  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  both  father  and  mother.  The  men  can  not 
alone  meet  all  their  own  needs;  the  woman  has  to  work  with  the 
man  to  earn  money  to  supply  the  family  wants.  We  shall  soon 
feel  the  same  necessity'.  True,  with  us  village  women  work  in 
fields  as  well  as  men;  better,  sometimes,  as  they  do  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  But  in  our  cities  women  have  no  well-defined  work 
to  do,  even  when  they  face  the  need  of  some  remunerative  toil. 
We  can  claim  that  those  of  our  women  who  have  received  some 
degree  of  education  do  cherish  the  desire  of  improvement.  Where 
this  desire  exists  among  them,  it  is  keener  than  that  of  the 
men.  Mussulman  girls  and  women  have  a  strong  desire  for 
mental  and  moral  advance.  They  recognize  the  need  of  the  time 
for  mental  and  moral  uplift  of  their  sex.  They  see  this  clearly 
in  the  lurid  light  of  the  calamities  that  have  befallen  their 
country,  even  where  the  men  are  unmoved.  They  have  more 
feeling,  they  understand  the  truth  of  the  situation  better." 

Turkish  women  have  long  been  misunderstood  in  Europe  by 
those  who  have  read  only  of  their  dancing  and  their  seraglio  hfe. 
This  writer  here  vindicates  his  countrywomen  from  the  charges 
of  inferiority  in  the  following  words: 

"Certain  young  women  from  among  us  who  have  received  a 
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MONTENEGRO'S  HOUR  OF  TRIUMPH 

King  Nicholas  at  Cettinje  with  a  captured  Turl<ish  flag  and  the  keys  of  Scutari  citadel 

in  his  hands.     . 


THE  SEAMY  SIDE. 

Trying  to  resuscitate  a  boy  dying  of  starvation  in 
a  Scutari  street. 


Nikita  and  Albania 

Were  fighting  for  the  prize, 
Then  up  steps  Mr.  Austria 

And  at  Nikita  flies 
And  carries  off  the  cattle,  to  Albania's  surprize. 

While  old  Nikita  out  of  breath  and  hors  de  combat  lies. 

— Asino  (Rome). 


A  FEATHER  FOR  HIS    CAP. 

The  Victor  of  Scutari  (to  Austria) — "Of  course  you  can 
make  me  put  your  tail-feather  back  again,  but  it'll  never  feel  quite 
the  same."  — Funcft  (London). 


SCUTARI. 


good   education    have   developed   exceptional   personalities.      I 
have  great  hope  of  our  women. 

■'A  perfectly  ignorant  girl  from  AnatoUa  was  received  as 
servant  into  the  house  of  a  Turkish  Bey  who  had  a  German  wife. 
In  one  year  this  girl  not  only  learned  to  do  well  even  the  most 
difficult  work  of  the  household,  but  learned  German  so  as  to  be 
quite  free  in  understanding  and  speaking  the  language.     The 


lady  exprest  to  me  her  deep  regret  at  the  lack  of  schools  for 
Turkish  girls,  such  as  are  found  everywhere  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
pity  our  men  have  failed  to  see  the  great  advantage  of  educa- 
tional institutions  for  our  girls.  It  is  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  fathom  the  needs  of  our  social  life.  Not  only  for  the 
training  of  our  children,  but  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  our  social  and  political  life,  it  is  a  vital  necessity 
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llmt  our  wouiim  ht)  tnUumU-il.  I  wisli  U»  luviUi  thtt  atUnliou 
of  our  women  to  this,  vi/..  don't  U<t  tlu-ni  wait  for  thu  una  to 
lid  thin  or  fliai  for  thorn;  U<t  thorn  undortako  some  organizalioti 
thi<iiis»«l\.  ill.      I.<<t  ihoso  of  sorno  moans  join   to- 

jjother  to Ill  for  poor  but  worthj'  fjirls.     Wo  can't 

ostablish  groat  educational  institutions  for  girls  as  thoy  do  in 
Kuropo.    hut    wo    can    hotrin  with    little    things." — Translation 

niuilf    for  TUK    LlTEriXHY    DlOKST. 


OUR  RAILROAD  INVASION  OF  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

THE  MAN  who  romarkod  that  if  he  could  make  iho 
songs  of  a  i)eopl(>,  h(>  didn't  care  who  made  their  laws, 
might  revise  his  ohservation  to-day  to  read:  "Let  me 
build  the  railroads,  ships,  and  harbors  of  a  country,  and  the 
government  of  the  region  is  of  no  importance  to  me."  The 
United  States,  at  any  rate,  is  accused  of  acting  up  to  this  theory 
in  promoting  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Ibero-Americau 
states  of  this  continent,  and  Mr.  James  Farroll,  President  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  recently  testified  before 
the  Government  Commissioners  that  this  corporation  within 
the  last  eight  years  "furnislunl  the  steel  for  every  steel  structure 
that  has  been  built  in  Buenos  Ainvs,"  and  this  too  "in  com- 
petition with  German,  English,  and  French  competitors." 
Fears  are  exprest  by  Prof.  Vicente  Gay  in  the  Eapana  Modcrna 
(Madrid)  that  these  South  American  states,  under  the  influence 
of  a  "Yankee  Railway  Trust,"  are  vast  slipping  into  the  condi- 
tion of  mere  commercial  and  industrial  colonies  of  the  Northern 
Republic. 

The  professor  dwells  with  deep  feeling  on  the  point  that  the 
capitalists  of  the  United  States  have  su(!<!eeded  where  British 
capitalists  failed  in  providing  adequate  railway  communication 
for  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru.  The  difficulties  of  a 
mountainous  country  and  the  hostility  of  the  aborigines  de- 
terred the  English.     On  this  point  we  read: 

"The  activities  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  have 
resulted  in  something  more  than  territorial  annexation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  countries  comprized  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Latin  republics.  The  imperialism  of 
North  America  is  of  a  far  more  extensive  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  realizes  these  territorial  annexations  it  gives 
a  great  impulse  to  North  American  economic  expansion  which, 
penetrating  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America,  tends 
to  absorb  these  regions  and  make  them  its  own  economic  terri- 
tories." 

This  penetration  has  been  slow  and  difficult,  owing  to  causes 
thus  outlined: 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  the  republics  of  South  America 
failed  at  first  to  become  subject  to  the  penetration  of  the  United 
States.  The  geographical  character  of  the  country,  in  the  first 
place,  rendered  the  greater  part  of  it  inaccessible.  At  first  the 
pampas  alone  were  found  suitable  for  colonization  and  raihoad 
building.  The  greatest  Latin-American  states,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Peru,  with  their  vast  table-lands  and  mountain 
chains,  presented  serious  barriers  against  railroad  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  political  ferments,  by  interrupting  the  course 
of  national  development,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Ibero- 
American  colonies,  in  which  to  some  extent  bandittism  was  the 
prevailing  power,  to  develop  on  any  large  scale  their  respective 
natural  economic  resources." 

The  English  were  the  first  to  build  railways  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  Peru.  Their  object  was  to  exploit  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  country.  But  they  found  the  region  of  the  hinter- 
land practically  inaccessible.     As  we  are  told: 

"The  first  railroad  builders  in  the  four  greatest  South  Amer- 
ican states  were  foreigners,  and  the  lines  were  managed  by  the 
English.  The  countries  comprized  in  these  repubhes  contained 
deposits  and  productions  of  the  highest  value,  such  as  rubber 
and  niter,  which  offered  such  inducements  as  aroused  a  keen 
spirit  of  exploration.     But  that  part  of  the  continent  was  but 


slowly  and  witli  (hllii-ully  (•olonized,  as  is  ])rovcd  by  the  prc- 
doiiiinancc  of  llio  Indians  of  Pii'(j|rnayo,  wh<»  were  only  jiartially 
subjugated  when  Cba(?o  was  annexed  by  Argentina.  This  is 
conlirmod  by  the  fact  that  in  1011  the  exijlorcrs  of  the  province 
of  Mat  to  (Jrosso,  in  Brazil,  near  Bolivia,  were  received  with  a 
shower  of  arrows  from  the  indigenes." 

The  Americans  of  the  North,  however,  overcame  all  these 
obstacles  and  actually  became  the  railroad  kings  of  the  Latin 
republics.  This  is  how  it  came  to  pass,  according  to  Professor 
Gay: 

"The  United  States  exploiters  showed  themselves  much  more 
pertinacious  in  their  acti\Tties,  and  in  South  America  they 
formed  the  design  of  completing  an  international  communica- 
tion 1).\'  rail  between  all  the  countries  comprized  in  that  vast 
American  region.  Nor  did  they  neglect  to  employ  moral 
influences,  for  the  officer  of  the  American  Republic  at  Washing- 
ton instituted  an  active  pan-American  proi)aganfla  who.se  success 
will  sooner  or  later  be  felt.  Every  year  the  commercial  mil- 
lions of  tlie  United  States  start  for  South  America.  Industrial 
workers,  Yankee  engineers  and  specidators  join  such  millions. 
Their  capitalists  plan  the  ac.-quisition  of  Brazilian  mountains  of 
iron,  the  installation  of  immense  ice  plants  in  Uruguay,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  navigation  company  which  will  maintain  the 
traffic  between  ports  in  North  and  South  America." 

This  writer  then  enumerates  the  American  companies  which  are 
to  operate  in  South  America — viz:  "The  Society  of  the  Port  of 
Para"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;  the  "Brazil  Railway  Com- 
pany," connecting  Brazil  and  the  states  of  Itio  de  Janeiro.  The 
length  of  this  road  is  to  bo  5,700  miles.  The  navigation  of  the 
Amazon  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  who  have  obtained 
large  territorial  concessions  for  their  "  Amazon  Land  and  Coloniza- 
tion Company."  The  "Bohvia  Central  Railway  "  and  the  "Ar- 
gentina Railway"  are  also  American  corporations.  The  capital 
of  the  Brazil  and  Argentina  Railways  amounts  to  $50,000,000. 
Such  is,  in  outline,  the  American  Railway  Trust  in  the  Latin 
republics,  and  this  writer  continues: 

"It  is  clear  that  this  trust  dominates  the  international  re- 
lations between  the  capital  cities  of  South  America  and  the 
Atlantic   regions. 

"So  far  the  railroad  trust  does  not  appear  to  be  bent  on 
hostile  invasion.  The  excuse  given  for  its  existence  is  the  dis- 
connectedness of  the  inland  hues.  The  trust  aims  at  unifying 
these  and  forcing  even  the  state  roads  to  come  within  its  sphere 
of  operation.  After  conquering  the  eastern  part  of  South 
America  the  trust  intends  to  penetrate  the  table-lands  of  the 
center,  and  those  sloping  to  the  Pacific.  At  present  the 
object  of  its  operations  comprizes  Chile,  Bohvia,  and  Peru. 
It  has  already  announced  its  intention  of  absorbing  the  hues 
of  Peru." 

The  Professor  concludes  his  essay  in  a  somewhat  foreboding 
tone  as  follows: 

"The  publicists  and  statesmen  of  South  America  have  exprest 
serious  suspicions  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  exploitations  car- 
ried on  by  the  North  American  trust.  The  Dia,  of  Valparaiso, 
has  again  and  again  declared  that  the  railroads  of  South  America 
should  be  constructed  by  the  South  Americans  themselves  with- 
out the  intervention  of  land-grabbing  and  self-interested  in- 
termediaries. For  this  Yankee  penetration  into  the  south 
has  taken  a  special  form  which  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
national  life  of  the  country.  There  was  held  out  the  promise 
of  a  great  advance  in  trade,  a  great  advantage  from  the  commerce 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States.  There  is,  never- 
theless,, the  danger  that  the  Ibero- American  states  will  gain  but 
a  trifling  ■  profit  from  the  course  things  are  taking.  Indeed, 
great  works  of  pubhc  convenience,  particularly  railroads,  are  the 
very  Ufe-spring  of  society;  they  become  the  most  powerful 
promoters  of  •  great  activities.  They  should  be  operated  as  na- 
tional institutions,  not  by  private  companies,  and  owned,  if 
possible,  by  the.state.  If  the  great  network  of  intercommunica- 
tion betweeA  the  South  American  states  be  relinquished  to  the 
Y'ankees,  they  will  be  found  eventually  to  control  the  economic 
life  of  the  nations,  and  turn  the  countries  thus  controlled  into 
mere  colonies  of  the  North  American  monopohsts." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GIEKGE  ANB  IkVE^TIOK 


DR.  FRIEDMANN'S  GAIN   AND   LOSS 


WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  a  man  if  he  gain  two 
miUion  dollars  and  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  scientific  associates?  Some  one  is  evidently  wil- 
ing to  gamble  on  the  success  of  Dr.  Friedmarm's  vaccine;  but 
the  exact  type  of  success  on  which  the  money  is  staked  seems  to 
be  in  doubt.  To  judge  from  the  medical  journals,  it  is  not  of 
the  scientific  variety.  "Too  much  pubUcity,"  seems  to  be  the 
verdict  of  the  profession  on  Dr.  Friedmann's  treatment.  It  may 
be  a  great  discovery,  they  say;  Dr.  Friedmann  may  be  able  and 
honest — but  the  "continuous  performance,"  as  one  medical 
paper  calls  it,  of  newspaper  notoriety  that  we  have  been  witness- 
ing in  the  ease  is  not  reassuring.  To  crown  all,  Dr.  John  F. 
Anderson,  director  of  one  of  the  Government  laboratories,  and 
Dr.  A.  M.  Stimson,  a  naval  surgeon,  detailed  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  Friedmann's  patients,  in  a  report  made  on  May  9  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, announce,  as  quoted  in  the  daily  press  of  that  date,  that 
"  the  facts  do  not  justify  that  confidence  in  the  remedy  which  has 
been  inspired  by  wide-spread  publicitj'."  The  Government  in- 
vestigation is  yet  unfinished,  and  this  report  must  of  course  not 
be  regarded  as  final. 

Several  recent  medical  journals  give  more  or  less  extended 
histories  of  the  Friedmaiui  treatment  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 
American  Medicine  (New  York)  says  that  w'hatever  its  value 
may  be,  the  doctor  "has  outraged  every  sense  of  professional 
propriety  and  abused  in  the  most  astounding  manner  the 
courtesies  and  considerations  extended  to  him."  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association  calls  the  episode  "a 
disgraceful  piece  of  commercialism."  The  Medical  Record 
uses  milder  language,  but  is  of  opinion  that  "the  results  [of  the 
treatment]  have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory — except  to  Dr. 
Friedmann."  American  Medicine  treats  the  history  of  the  mat- 
ter as  follows,  to  quote  a  paragraph  here  and  there: 

"Dr.  Friedmami  may  be  honest.  His  intentions  may  be  of 
the  best.  His  professional  ideals  may  be  of  the  liighest.  He 
may  care  nothing  for  money.  He  may  have  a  great  and  noble 
mission  which  he  aims  to  fulfil  for  suffering  humanity.  He  may 
be  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  his  remedy.  Finally, 
he  may  be  all — as  a  man  and  as  a  physician — that  his  sup- 
porters claim  that  he  is.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  if  he  had  de- 
liberately gone  to  work  to  repudiate  the  good  reputation  and 
character  given  him  by  his  friends,  and  justify  the  suspicions  of 
his  bitterest  enemies,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  con- 
sistent course  than  the  one  he  has  followed  during  the  past 
month 

"It  may  be  that  Dr.  Friedmarm  has  a  different  waj'  of  mani- 
festing his  hkes  and  dislikes  than  the  ordinary  physician.  Thus 
his  sudden  loss  of  interest  in  the  cases  he  was  treating  under 
Government  scrutiny  and  equally  sudden  trip  to  Pro\idenee, 
R.  I.,  may  have  indicated  his  lack  of  business  acumen  or  his  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  call  of  opportunity.  That  Rhode 
Island  was  the  only  near-by  State  that  would  allow  patients  to 
force  Dr.  Friedmann  to  take  their  money  was  only  a  strange 
coincidence.  It  was  certainly  sad,  moreover,  after  Dr.  Fried- 
mann had  fought  so  hard  against  going  to  Pro^adence,  that  he 
had  to -remain  there  for  so  manj'  days  at  the  mercy  of  patients 
who,  in  spite  of  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  would  not  let  him 
treat  them  until  he  had,  accepted  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars. 
,  .  .  The  anguish  and  suffering  Dr.  Friedmann  was  forced  to 
undergo,  with  money  constantly  being  offered  to  him,  can  easily 
be  understood. 

"Then,  crudest  act  of  all,  Dr.  Friedmann  has  had  $125,000 
cash  and  $1,800,000  in  stock  forced  upon  him  for  the  American 
rights  to  his  remedj',  and  this  in  spite  of  his  repeated  intention 
of  gi\ing  it  to  the  profession!  .  .  .  Sad,  sad  is  the  picture  of  Dr. 
Friedmann  trj-ing  to  gi\e  his  remedy  away,  and  not  onlj'  being 


denied  this  happiness  but  being  forced  against  his  will  to  accept 

so  much  money  for  it 

"The  more  we  consider  the  'grand  finale*  of  the  Friedmann 
drama — we  refrain  from  referring  to  it  as  a  comedy — the  more  we 
can  appreciate  Dr.  Friedmann's  talents.  It  was  certainly  a 
stroke  of  genius  to  consummate  the  sale  of  his  remedy  before  its 
efficacy  was  established,  l)ut  the  real  hand  of  the  artist  was 
shown  in  collecting  $125,000  cash  on  delivery.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  those  who  bought  what  Dr.  Friedmann  had  to  sell  will 
find  that  it  can  stand  the  acid  test.  But  like  the  canny  Scot, 
'we  hae  our  doots,  we  hae  our  doots.'" 

The  famous  cash  harvests  of  former  "  cures  "  now  bid  fair  to 
be  exceeded,  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago,  May  3).     Says  this  journal: 

"The  American  medical  profession  has  listened  to  the  claims 
of  Friedmann  with  an  open  mind.  It  has  waited  patiently  for 
him  to  prove  his  claims  and  to  show  his  real  intentions.  To 
wait  longer  is  now  unneeessarj'.  At  present  its  most  pressing 
duty  is  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  pubUc  through  the  agency  by 
which  Friedmann  has  so  shrewdly  secured  the  free  advertising, 
from  which  he  is  preparing  to  reap  his  golden  harvest.  A  united 
movement  to  warn  the  people  on  this  important  question  will, 
we  are  sure,  meet  with  a  cordial  response  from  the  same  agency 
—the  American  press.  Even  if  it  should  ever  merit  scientific 
classification  among  the  many  more  or  less  helpful  methods  of 
treatment,  the  sensational  publicity  that  has  been  given  this 
vaunted  'cure'  adds  one  more  disgraceful  chapter  to  the  history 
of  the  exploitation  of  the  sick  for  profit. 

"We  can  disregard  the  fact  that  the  remedy  is  a  secret  one: 
■we  can  ignore  the  unethical  and  dishonorable  conduct  of  Fried- 
mann as  a  physician;  we  can  even  forget  the  possible  danger 
that  lies  in  his  treatment;  we  can  let  all  this  pass.  But  one  fact 
stands  out  clearly  and  should  be  emphasized:  Friedmann  has 
presented  no  proof,  no  scientific  evidence,  clinical  or  othem-ise, 
to  justify  the  claim  that  he  has  developed  aeure  for  consumption." 

Says  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  May  3)  in  its  editorial 
column: 

"When  Dr.  Friedmann  first  came  to  New  York,  we  thought  he 
had  been  ill  advised,  but  we  w  ere  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
side  of  ethics;  we  now  see,  looking  at  it  from  an  entirely  different 
side,  that  he  has  been  very  well  advised. 

"Whether  the  purchasers  of  this  secret  remedy  have  been 
equally  well  advised  time  will  show.  .  .  .  The  results  of  the  New 
York  experiments  would  hardly  seem  to  warrant  an  outlaj'  of 
$125,000  for  the  Friedmann  secret,  but  then  the  stuff  has  been 
widely  advertised  and  moribund  consumptives  are  hopeful  and 
credulous.  There  has,  as  yet,  been  no  official  report  on  the  ex- 
periments with  the  turtle  bacillus  culture  in  the  hospitals  in  this 
city,  but  it  is  very  generally  known  among  medical  men,  if  not 
among  the  laitj',  that  the  results  have  been  not  at  all  satisfactory 
— except  to  Dr.  Friedmann.  Reports  from  Berhn  also  are  very 
far  from  giving  support  to  the  earlier  statements  that  the  patients 
treated  there  are  doing  well.  On  the  contrary,  manj-  of  the  sur- 
vivors are  stated  to  be  doing  very  iU.  One  of  the  reported  eases, 
indeed,  is  of  most  serious  import,  and  it  at  once  brings  up  the 
question  whether  the  turtle  bacillus  is  as  innocuous  as  Fried- 
mann has  claimed  and  as  has  been  generally  believed — ap- 
parently only  on  his  say-so.  This  case,  referred  to  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  Southern  California  Practitioner  and  the  Lancet- 
Clinic,  was  that  of  one  of  those  who  died  after  treatment  with  the 
Friedmann  vaccine.  The  autopsy  showed  that  he  had  miUary 
tuberculosis,  and  fresh  tubercles  were  found  in  the  gluteal 
muscles,  w'here  the  injection  of  the  assumed  nonvirulent  bacilli 
had  been  made,  and  also  in  the  glands  recei\ang  the  lymph  from 
that  region,  but  the  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side, 
where  no  injection  had  been  made,  were  free  from  tubercles. 
Only  one  of  Friedmann's  New  York  patients,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  yet  died." 

Mr.  Moritz  Eisner,  who  gave  Dr.  Friedmann  the  $125',000 
check  for  his  secret,  considers  these  criticisms  unjust,  and  savs 
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that  ull  grfal  lut'difal  discoveries  in  thf  past  have  inet  llie  sumo 
kind  of  opposition.  "  Diii  you  evor  hear  of  Jenner?"  ho  asked 
a  New  York  Tribune  re{iorter.  "And  don't  you  remember  the 
great  opposition  that  diphtheria  antitoxin  had  at  first?" 

Ur.  Fritilniann  himself  says  in  a  ijublio  statement  that  he 
could  not  distribute  Ijis  Vaeeiiie  broadcast  because  it  can  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  physicians  specially  trained  for  it.  Hence  the 
plan  for  a  chain  of  institutes  "where  the  vaccine  can  be  freshly 
pnpar«'d  ami  administered  and  where  all  poor  patients  may  bo 
treated  free  of  charge."     Further,  ho  declares: 

"As  to  tlie  charge  of  commercialism,  I  need  only  refer  to  what 
Dr.  Ehrlicli  stated  in  a  recently  reported  interview:  "  I  have  never 
been  able  to  figure  out  how  suffering  humanity  benefits  from 
the  fact  that  the  discoverer  of  any  given  remedy  emerges  from 
his  work  empty-handed.'  Nor  do  I  feel  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  having  thus  taken  the  same  position  as  such  men  as  Dr. 
Ehrlich,  the  noted  discoverer  of  saharsan,  and  Professor  Behring, 
whose  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  has  robbed  that  dread  disease  of 
its  terrors. 

"1  only  repeat  that  pubhc  opinion  should  be  based  on  an 
actual  demonstration  of  facts,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
forbearance  until  the  present  hysteria  of  criticism  has  passed  and 
until  the  cases  treated  by  me  ha\e  been  repeatedly  and  im- 
partially examined. 

"As  to  the  preHminary  United  States  Government  report 
published  in  the  papers,  I  can  only  say  that  the  physicians  who 
made  it  have  my  utmost  respect,  and  I  am  certain  that  when  the 
time  for  the  complete  test  of  my  vaccine  has  passed,  these  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  the  medical  fraternity  in  general,  will  share  my 
convictions  as  to  its  merits." 


IS  THE  X-RAY'S  MYSTERY  SOLVED? 

WHAT  IS  the  Rontgen  ray,  and  just  how  is  it  related 
to  the  ordinary  light-ray?  Familiar  as  we  are  coming 
to  be  with  this  wonderful  discovery,  men  of  science 
have  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
Tho  many  of  them  have  been  sure  that  they  knew,  their  fingers 
have  pointed  in  different  directions.  To  some,  the  x-ray  has 
been  a  light-ray  of  verj'  short  wave  length;  to  others  it  has  been 
merely  a  series  of  shocks  or  pulses  that  could  hardly  rank  as  a 
wave  at  all.  The  objection  to  considering  it  a  ray  of  light,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  that  light  waves  may  always  be 
made  to  interfere,  or  cancel  each  other,  and  hitherto  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  causing  x-rays  to  do  this. 

Now,  however,  two  English  professors  report  that  they  have 
obtained  interference  by  using  the  cleavage  planes  of  crj'stals  as 
reflecting  siirfaces.  If  their  interpretation  of  their  results  should 
meet  with  general  acceptance,  the  mystery  of  the  Rontgen  ray 
maj'  be  considered  as  solved.  We  quote  below  from  an  editorial 
in  The  Electrical  WoYld  (New  York,  April  19).  Says  this  paper 
in  substance : 

"Experiments  made  within  the  last  few  months  on  the  re- 
flection of  x-rays  from  cleavage  planes  of  crystals,  based  on  the 
theory  that  natural  cleavage  planes  approximate  to  that  molec- 
ular degree  of  smoothness  necessary  for  the  reflection  of  ex- 
tremely short  wave-lengths,  have  proved  successful,  and  for  the 
first  time  definite  and  well-marked  reflection  of  the  x-rays  has 
been  secured.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Physical 
Societj-  in  London,  Professors  Barkla  and  IVIartyn  presented  the 
results  of  a  further  extension  of  this  line  of  work.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  actual  character  of  the 
x-rays  has  been  a  puzzle  from  the  very  beginning  of  experiments 
•with  them.  They  have  been  in  turn  supposed  to  be  electro- 
magnetic disturbances  of  enormously  small  wave-length,  physical 
emission  of  some  extraordinary  and  peculiar  kind,  and  irregular 
pulses  in  the  same  medium  which  transmits  other  electro- 
magnetic radiations  but  broken  and  devoid  of  anything  like 
systematic  periodicity. 

"The  experiments  seem  to  throw  new  light  on  the  very 
puzzhng  phenomena  and  to  afford  a  basis  for  a  definite  answer 
as  to  the  identitj^  of  the  x-rays  and  their  relation  to  other  forms 
of  radiant  energ3^     It  was  definitely  established  that  the  re- 


flection obijyed  th«<  ordinary  laws  whi(;h  hold  for  electromagnetic 
radiations  of  visible  wave-length.  Moreover,  a  definite  system 
of  interference-fringes  was  established  in  the  reflectc<l  ray  ov^ing 
to  iiilcrference  of  the  pencils  rcflcct<'d  from  equally  sjiaccd 
cleavage  i)lanes.  The  syijtem  of  interference-fringes  observed  is 
thoroughly  comprehensible  on  the  theory  that  the  radiations 
producing  them  an;  simple  electromagnetic  waves  of  extraordi- 
nary short  wave-length." 

These  x-ray  waves  are  of  almost  incredible  shortness,  we  aro 
informed.  The  shortest  ultra-violet  wave-lengths  obtained  by 
Schumann  and  Lyman  are  at  least  a  thousand  times  as  long,  and 
are  completely  absorbed  by  gases.  It  would  thus  seem  that  all 
known  gases  are  opaque  to  short  waves  until  a  certain  unknown 
inferior  hmit  is  reached,  at  which  they  again  become  transparent. 
This  is  something  like  the  case  of  water,  which  obstructs  an 
enormous  range  of  the  longer  wave-lengths,  while  beautifully 
transparent  through  the  entire  visible  spectrum  and  far  into  the 
ultra-violet.     To  quote  further: 

"There  is  no  great  improbability  a  priori  in  the  existence  of  a 
region  of  exceedingly  short  wave-lengths  to  which  substances 
opaque  to  radiations  of  length  commensurate  to  their  molecular 
dimensions  may  be  wonderfully-  transparent.  Extremely-short 
radiations  should  traverse  molecular  structures  as  light-waves 
traverse  the  'gauze-ring'  that  surrounds  Saturn.  What  lies 
in  the  region  between  the  shortest  radiations  detected  by  Schu- 
mann and  the  x-rays  which  produce  the  interference  fringes 
found  by  Barkla  and  Martyn  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  This 
latest  investigation  opens  a  huge  unknown  region  in  which 
momentous  discoveries  are  due.  This  much  is  certain,  that  we- 
are  on  the  road  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  x-rays  and  to  a 
glimpse  at  last  of  a  new  realm  bearing  perhaps  the  same  relation 
to  the  electron  that  ordinary  spectroscopy  bears  to  the  atom  and 
the  molecule." 


ARMORED  HOUSES    FOR   THE   TROPICS 

ONE  of  the  chief  enemies  of  the  dweller  in  tropical  countries- 
is  the  mosquito,  long  and  unfavorablj'  known  as  an  an- 
noying pest,  but  only  recently  recognized  in  his  true  and 
more  alarming  character  of  an  inoculator  of  disease.  He  who- 
would  live  in  the  tropics  must  keep  clear  of  the  mosquito.  An  aid 
will  be  the  tropical  house  of  steel  and  cement  recently  devised  by^ 
T.  F.  G.  Mayer  in  England,  and  described  by  him  in  The  Annals 
of  Tropical  Medicine  (Liverpool).  Our  quotations  are  from  an 
epitome  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  May  3).  Besides  being  mosquito-proof,  the  Mayer 
house  is  incidentally  a  protection  against  tropical  storms — na 
mean  argument  in  its  favor.  Apparently  there  is  no  patent  on 
the  device,  and  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  build  on  the  Mayer 
specifications.     We  read: 

"The  house  described  by  Mayer  is  constructed  almost  en- 
tirely of  steel;  woodwork  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and,  where 
its  use  is  unavoidable,  is  especially  treated  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  insects,  especially  white  ants.  The  house  is  built  on 
a  plinth  of  concrete  and  has  a  floor  and  a  low  wall  of  similar 
material.  Their  surfaces  are  cement-rendered.  The  walls  are 
continuous  with  a  steel  framing,  filled  in  completely  •nath 
mosquito-netting  made  of  a  specially  woven  composite  material 
proved  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  than  anj-  other.  This 
netting  is  sandwiched  between  perforated  metal  sheets,  which 
prevent  bulging  and  render  entry  impossible,  except  by  the 
spring  doors  at  each  end  of  the  lobby-entrances.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  non-conducting  fibro-cement  slates  and  is  ventilated 
bj'  means  of  louvre  windows  at  each  end.  It  is  completely 
shut  off  from  the  room  below  by  an  asbestos  ceiling.  There  are 
no  walls  or  partitions  mthin  the  mosquito-proofing,  so  that 
whatever  breeze  there  may  be  blows  straight  through  the- 
house  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Should  this  wind  be  too  cold 
or  too  strong,  as,  for  instance,  during  storms,  it  can  be  cut  off' 
at  will  by  shutters  which  are  provided  all  round  the  house  and 
which  are  capable  of  closing  the  whole  of  it.  These  are  manipu- 
lated from  A\ithin  by  turning  a  handle,  and  can  be  made  either 
to  come  down  from  above,  or  to  move  upward  from  below.  The 
division  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  left  to  the  occupant,  the 
ideal  being  the  minimum  required  for  privacy,  and  it  is  suggested 
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WHERE   EARTHQUAKES  JOG   THE   GLACIERS:    MT.  ST.  ELIAS,   ON   YAKUTAT   BAY,    ALASICA. 
Some  of  the  glaciers  are  so  long  that  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  of  1899  has  not  yet  traversed  their  entire  length. 


that  by  the  use  of  sun-blinds,  screens,  and  curtains,  the  open 
character  of  the  house  may  be  preserved,  but  permanent  brick 
or  stone  walls  may  be  built  if  desired.  It  is  possible  to  make  the 
house  of  any  number  of  stories,  and  to  build  it  on  piles  if  desired.'' 


ARTIFICIAL   MEAT 

THE  USE  of  the  spent  yeast  of  breweries  as  food  has 
already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  One  of  the  prod- 
ucts so  obtained  is  the  invention  of  a  Belgian  chemist, 
who  names  it  "Viandine,"  because  he  considers  it  a  complete 
substitute  for  meat.  We  quote  a  description  from  an  article 
on  "The  New  Artificial  Foods"  in  Minerva  (Rome,  April). 
After  discussing  soy  milk,  which  we  have  described  here  at 
some  length,  the  A\Titer  goes  on  to  say: 

"A  Belgian  chemist  named  Effront  has  found  a  means  of 
substituting  for  beef,  veal,  or  mutton  a  vegetable  food  which 
has  synthetically  the  same  nutritive  properties.  The  inventor 
substitutes  for  meat  certain  residues  of  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
washed,  comprest,  treated  with  sulfuric  acid,  combined  with  a 
certain  amount  of  lime,  and  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  prest 
again.  By  means  of  certain  supplemental  processes  which  the 
inventor  does  not  describe,  there  is  finallj'  obtained  a  substance 
similar  in  all  respects  to  flesh,  but  much  less  expensive.  ' 

"This  artificial  meat,  to  which  Effront  has  given  the  name  of 
'Viandine,'  has  the  same  physiological  effects  on  the  digestive 
organs  as  the  real  article.  Belgian  physicians  who  have  tried 
it  declare  it  in  certain  respects  superior  to  beef.  A  workman, 
usually  ill-fed,  whom  the  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat  that  he 
consumed  daily  did  not  nourish  properly,  increased  in  weight 
and  improved  in  health  when  given  an  equal  quantity  of  vian- 
dine. Experiments  made,  on  rats  have  demonstrated  that  the 
new  artificial  food  has  three  times  the  value  of  lean  beef 

"Again,  a  professor  in  Berlin  Uni\-ersity,  Emil  Fischer,  al- 
r(>ady  known  for  his  important  laboratory  experiments,  has 
obtained  from  coal-tar  products  a  polypoptone  much  resembling 
animal  albimiinoids;  but  the  final  results,  tho  scientifically 
noteworthy,  have  not  yet  any  other  practical  value  than  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  solving  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  life." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW   EARTHQUAKES  JOG  GLACIERS 

OBSERVATIONS  in  Alaska  show  that  after  a  big  earth- 
quake there  all  the  glaciers  start  up  and"  push  forward 
at  the  foot,  so  that  they  extend  further  out  toward  or 
into  the  sea.  This  is  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
quake  shakes  down  loose  snow  from  the  steep  slopes  above  the 
glacier's  source,  so  that  the  neve,  or  snow-field  where  the  glacier 
rises,  is  greatly  swelled.  The  increase  in  bulk  moves  slowly 
down  through  the  mass  of  the  glacier,  like  a  lump  in  a  flow  of 
some  such  viscous  fluid  as  molasses,  until  it  reaches  the  foot, 
which  it  pushes  forward  temporarily.  The  following  account 
of  the  phenomenon  is  from  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  3): 

"In  September,  1899,  the  region  of  Yakutat  Bay,  in  Alaska, 
was  shaken  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  that  seriously  modified 
the  topography  of  the  country.  The  changes  of  level  that  took 
place  then  and  there  exceed,  perhaps,  all  that  have  been  re- 
corded in  historic  time;  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at  certain 
points,  as  proved  by  the  displacement  of  shore-lines,  reached 
45  feet 

"Now  we  know  that  the  Alaskan  glaciers  were  for  the  most 
part  in  a  period  of  recession,  at  least  up  to  1905;  those  of  Yakutat 
Bay,  in  particular,  examined  during  the  summer  of  that  year  by 
Prof.  R.  S.  Tarr  and  Mr.  L.  Martin,  were  all,  without  exception, 
in  such  a  condition. 

"But  in  1906,  strange  to  say,  Professor  Tarr,  on  returning 
to  the  country,  found  the  situation  of  the  glaciers  totally  changed ; 
in  the  short  interval  of  ten  months,  most  of  the  glaciers  of  Yaku- 
tat Bay  had  advanced  by  scores  of  feet;  their  surface,  formerly 
regular,  was  serried  A\4th  ridges  and  scored  with  cracks,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  was  everywhere  increased.  • 

"This  sudden  advance  of  the  glacier  in  1906  is  attributable 
to  the  earthquake  of  1899.  This  is  how  it  was:  The  basin 
that  feeds  the  Yakutat  Bay  glaciers  is  bounded  by  rocky  slopes 
where  the  snow  rests  in  very  unstable  equilibrium.  The  violent 
shocks  of  1899  must  have  detached,  all  at  once,  masses  of  snow 
and  thus  suddenly  increased  the  volume  of  the  neve  as  that  of  a 
river  is  increased  by  a  flood.  But  while  the  flood-wave  de- 
scends a  river  at  great  speed  and  soon  reaches  the  sea,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  glacier,  because  of  the  far  greater  viscosity  of  ice,  takes 
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Be\  iTul  Vfjirs  to  travrrso  tlit-  (li.-,taiiff  from  llif  soun-n  to  thd  foot. 
The  tiiiu-  depends  on  tho  length  of  thf  i,'lii(icr  uiul  tho  average 
speed  of  How  of  the  ice. 

"The  preet-ding  th«K»ry  seems  to  corre.spond  pretty  well  to 
the  faets.  Thus,  in  the  bay  of  Vakutat,  the  shortest  glaciers 
wero  th«'  tirst  to  nmiiifest  the  progression  of  whieh  we  have 
spoken;  while  the  longest  do  not  seem  yet  to  ha\e  resjjonded  to 
the  aetion  of  th«'  eartluiuake  of  INIH).  Tlie  |>rogression  in  ques- 
tion is  only  tem|)orary;  after  a  spasmodic  advanc*'  of  several 
months,  all  the  glaciers  of  this  region  return  quickly  to  tho  normal 
state,  as  known  under  previous  conditions." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHALEY  AND  HIS  TEAM 

AN  EXHIBITION  of  "team-play  by  such  a  force  of 
/-%  workers  as  had  never  before  been  assembled  under 
"^  -^  one  directing  mind" — that  is  what  Caraillus  Phillips, 
writing  in  System  (New  York,  May),  calls  the  construction  and 
organization  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New  York 
City.    The  ' '  one  direct- 


ing mind,"  he  asserts 
to  ha\e  been  that  of 
Adelbert  R.  Whaley, 
former  brakeman  and 
now  vice-president  of 
the  New  Haven  road, 
and  Mr.  Phiihps's  arti- 
cle is  primarily  about 
Mr.  Whaley.  But  ex- 
cept for  that  bit  of 
team-work  on  the  ter- 
minal, the  article  would 
not  have  been  written; 
nor,  incidentally,  would 
Mr.  Whaley's  salary 
have  been  raised  to 
$25,000.  The  whole  job, 
it  will  be  remembered, 
was  done  without  inter- 
rupting the  huge  traffic 
that  flows  daily  in  and 
out  of  the  terminal. 
Says  Mr.  Philhps: 

."Take a  large,  tender 
section  of  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  making, 
and  juggle  about  half 
the  railway  traffic  of 
INew  York  through  it 
day  and  night,  and  you 
have  a  faint  picture  of 

how  much  organization,  and  what  perfect  organization,  was 
needed  to  keep  the  excavation  and  the  upbuilding  in  constant 
progress,  and  the  Mves  whole  in  the  bodies  of  train  passengers 
and  crews. 

."Some  faint  idea,  too,  can  be  had  of  the  steadily  growing 
anxieties  and  doubts  which  beset  the  officials  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  roads  as 
this  titanic  toil  defied  supervision,  overwhelmed  conscientious 
responsibility,  and  muddled  brilliant  executive  talent.  It  was 
too  much  for  one  man;  it  was  obviously  impossible  of  aecom- 
phshment  by  more  than  one.  They  began  to  suspect  tliat,  for  the 
superhuman  task,  they  needed  a  superman — some  supernormal 
•spirit  driving  the  activities  of  a  supernormal  brain,  fit  to  gi-asp 
the  infinite  complexities  and  possest  of  resiheney  enough  to 
grapple  Avith  hourly  emergencies,  every  one  different  from  its 
predecessor. 

"MeauAvhile,  amid  the  turmoil  and  recurring  confusions, 
there  seemed  to  exist  alwaj^s  one  oasis,  one  calm,  unruffled  sur- 
face of  railroading,  which  no  new  phase  of  the  great  terminal's 
evolution  could  disturb.  That  was  the  New  York  division  of 
the  New  Haven  road.  As  the  difficulties  grew,  that  placid  per- 
fection of  smoothness  of  operation  and  lack  of  difficulties  began 


NOT   THE   MIDDLE   OF   A   AIINIXO    TOWN. 

But  the  terminus  of  two  great  railway  systems,  whose  trains  were  kept  running 
smoothly  while  the  Grand  Central  Station  was  being  built.  This  shows  the  job  at  its 
worst,  and  reveals  at  a  glance  the  task  of  the  traffic  managers. 


to  as.suirie  a  special  signifK-ancr-  in  contrast  with  tho  tumult  aiifl 
the  confusion  all  about.  At  first  merely  interesting,  this  con- 
trast soon  became  momentous. 

"•There  must  be  a  man  there,'  the  officials  of  the  two  roads 
surmised. 

"So  they  hunted  the  man,  back  as  far  as  he  could  be  traced. 
They  hunted  him  back  from  his  S.">,(XXJ  a  year  division  superin- 
tendency  to  his  $1.02  a  day  braking  job.  And  they  found  that 
invariably,  wherever  Adelbert  H.  Whaley  assumed  any  re- 
sponsibility, a  supreme,  unerring,  yet  unobtrusive  efficiency 
followed. 

"New  York  has  the  habit  of  seeing  only  results.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  this  unnoticed  man  Whaley  had  been  getting 
results;  and  they  were  results  of  precisely  the  brand  needed  in  tho 
baffling,  multifarious  problems  of  the  terminal  and  its  8(XJ  firc- 
limged  shuttlecocks.  So  they  told  the  quiet  Whaley  that  he'd 
better  tackle  the  terminal  job,  and  added  that  he'd  be  paid 
S12,500  a  year  so  long  as  ho  could  hold  it  down  and  keep  tho 
train  service  from  interfering  with  the  men  who  were  putting  it 
up.  The  train  service  came  first,  of  course;  the  schedules 
simply  had  to  be  maintained. 

"'I  think,'  he  remarked,  'that  I'd  better  look  it  over  for  a 

while' 

"He  looked  it  over 
for  a  month  or  .so.  Then, 
with  every  aspect  of  the 
situation  clear  and  with 
his  plans  formulated,  he 
went  straight  at  the 
roots  of  the  trouble. 

"In  how  many  ways 
he  surmounted  so  man\- 
chronic  predicaments, 
it  would  take  too  long 
to  tell.  But  a  major 
dilemma,  that  of  doubt- 
ful authority  over  im- 
portant questions,  he 
solved  by  requiring  the 
two  roads  to  appoint  a 
joint  committee  of  man- 
agement, to  which  he 
could  refer  all  of  the 
larger  uncertainties. 

"The  one,  overmas- 
tering problem — the  ad- 
justment of  schedules 
and  service  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  terminal's 
construction  —  he  met 
wath  a  comprehensive 
system,  backed  by  in- 
defatigable training  of 
the  whole  human  hive 
along  hnes  of  instant 
efficiency. 

"The  congestion  of 
business,  under  the  myr- 
iad difficulties  attend- 
ing the  construction 
work,  was  appalling.  On  Labor  Day,  or  when  the  Yale-Harvard 
football  game  was  played,  the  number  of  trains  in  and  out  rose 
to  950.  During  one  truly  desperate  period  all  trains  ran  over 
one  track  that  led  to  the  terminal  entrance.  And  all  the  while 
the  vast  structure  was  growing  to  its  appointed  immensity,  and 
the  countless  trains,  bringing  stone  and  supplies,  kept  dashing 
in  on  their  guerrilla  raids  through  the  schedule  and  its  chronic 

revisions 

"It  was  done  mainly  by  such  drilling  of  the  human  factors 
— one  thousand  of  them,  from  station  master  to  crews  and  from 
the  baggage  men  to  the  porters — as  no  force  of  employees  ever 
had  in  railroad  history.  He  organized  classes  among  them,  in 
which  the  whole  curriculum  applied  to  exactness  and  the  saiing 
of  waste  movement.  He  studied,  weeded,  polished,  and  adjusted 
their  least  habits  and  actions  so  far  as  they  could  possibly 
apply  to  the  achievement  in  hand.  .  .  .  That  perfected  organiza- 
tion, when  he  was  done  -with  it  after  six  years  of  training  it  to 
perform  all  its  impossibihties,  made  the  works  of  a  watch  look 
hke  a  little  junk-shop. 

"His  vice-presidency,  with  its  $25,000  a  year,  isn't  any  ex- 
cessive reward  for  his  achievement.  But  it  is  the  best  his  road 
has  to  give  him." 
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A   MOUNTAIN   OF  ALUM 

WHAT  IS  DECLARED  to  ho  "ono  of  the  most  mar- 
velous geological  and  natural  curiosities  in  the  whole 
world"  is  a  mountain  of  alum  two  square  miles  in 
extent  and  nine  hundred  feet  high,  near  the  Gila  River,  in  south- 
west New  Mexico.  These  superlatives  are  from  an  article  by 
Daniel  M.  Grosh,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  Merck's  Report  (New 
York,  May).  The  industrial 
value  of  this  enormous  deposit, 
writes  Mr.  Grosh,  can  not  even 
be  approximately  estimated  to 
those  industries  depending  upon 
this  mineral,  and  assures  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  source  for  the 
purpose  of  reduction.  While 
the  deposit  has  been  known  for 
years,  its  location  and  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  have  de- 
layed its  development,  but  these 
have  been  overcome,  and  noA\ 
permit  the  marketing  of  biUions 
of  tons  of  aluminous  ores,  known 
variouslj^  as  alum  rock,  alunite, 
aluminite,  alunogen,  gilaite,  etc. 
The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  recently  measured 
this  mountain  of  wealth  and 
assaved  its  contents.     We  read: 


"Most  of  the  aluminum  produced  in  the  United  States  has 
been  from  bauxite,  shipped  from  Arkansas  to  the  reduction 
plants,  mostly  at  Niagara,  and  it  seems  logical  to  supj)ose  that 
tiie  future  supply  will  originate  and  be  reduced  at  the  Gila 
River.  The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  metal,  which 
has  jumi)ed  from  Ki  pounds  in  1HS3  to  1S,()U(J,(HM)  pounds  in 
H)()7  in  the  United  States  alone,  shows  to  what  extent  the  metal 
alone  may  draw  upon  it 


"The  deposit  is  so  pure  that 
any  grade  of  manufacturing  alum 
can  be  produced  cheaply  as  com- 
pared   Avith    that    from    other 

sources.  For  many  uses  it  can  be  marketed  in  its  natural  state, 
and  so  immense  and  pure  is  the  deposit  that  there  is  no  doubt 
it  will  control  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  metal  aluminum  also  tends  to  make 
this  deposit  of  increasing  value.  In  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum,  nature  has  certainly  been  most  prodigal 
in  this  region.  Enormous  beds  of  lignite  are  at  hand  to  produce 
the  power  necessary  for  its  reduction,  at  a  cost  one-fourth  to 
one-half  that  of  hydroelectric  power.  No  such  combination 
as  this  of  unlimited  rich  and  pure  raw  material,  and  the  cheapest 
power,  exists  in  the  whole  world. 


Phc-tograplis  l>y  .-oiirL'sy  of  D.-iniol  M.  f;r..~l 

SUMMIT  OF  THE  ALUM    MOUNTAIN.   CALLED      ALUNOGEN   HEIGHTS. 

Elevation  900  feet  above  the  river. 


"The  deposit  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  it  would  not  be  surpri- 
zing if  pure  aluminum  metal  would  be  ultimately  found,  and  this 
ancient  crater  be  the  source  of  the  placer-gold  found  near  by. 

"The  anhydrous  oxide  as  produced  by  this  deposit  has  been 
claimed  by  authorities  to  be  the  opening  wedge  for  an  increased 
production  of  metal  at  a  minimum  expense,  and  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  consumer  by  the  consequent  cheapening  of  the 
products.  Much  of  the  aluminum  ware  as  made  to-daj-,  by 
reason  of  impurities  of  calcium  and  iron,  undergoes  a  spontaneous 
disintegration.  Investigation  shows  that  a  cellular  structure 
develops,  and  disintegration  is  due  to  the  opening  of  the  joints 
between  the  cells,  due  to  small  amounts  of  these  impurities. 

"The  commercial  promoting  of  this  wonderful  natural  cornu- 
copia of  beneficent  nature  is  a  project  of  national  concern.  Its 
benefits  to  the  industries  of  the  country  are  patent  to  all.  It  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  great  oil  and  coal  measures,  and  we 
may  look  to  see  great  industries  deriving  commercial  and  indus- 
trial benefits  which  will  be  shared  in  by  the  entire  nation.  Any 
process  that  can  produce  sulphuric  acid  even  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
cheaper  is  bound  to  be  of  immense  value  alone,  it  being  the  king 
of  the  acids  and  of  chemical  products;  and  the  other  by-products 
also  carry  their  weight  in  their  utilization." 


MORE  BRITISH  DOCTORS~By  a  change  in  the  by-laws 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  made  in  Decem- 
ber last,  says  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London),  the 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  use  the  title  of  "Doctor"  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  largely  increased,  altho,  curiously 
enough,  the  number  of  quahfied  physicians  remains  precisely 
the  same.  The  fact  is  that  until  this  change  all  British  physi- 
cians Avere  not  entitled  to  be  called  "Doctor."  Only  those  who 
had  received  the  doctorial  degree  from  a  university  were  so  en- 
titled. The  Roj'al  College  gives  diplomas  to  its  graduates,  but 
has  no  power  to  confer  degrees.  To  the  ordinary  citizen,  how- 
ever, a  physician  is  a  "Doctor,"  degree  or  no  degree;  and  the 
British  apostles  of  red  tape  have  been  obliged  to  bovx-  to  the 
popular  -R-ill.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  by 
the  alteration  in  its  by-laws,  has  recognized  this  fact. 
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A  .''BEST  SELLER'S"  CHANCE  FOR  IMMORTALITY 


ALKADING  AMKUICAN  I'l'HLlSHKR  ncoiUly  d.- 
flari'd  thut  whiU'  "novels  of  merit  aiul  valuo,  rcpro- 
stiiting  lionest  work  and  tht»  real  convictions  of  their 
authors,"  still  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  "it  is  seldom 
imlifd  that  one  of  these  finds  its  way  into  the  ranks  of  the 
'six  best  sellers.'"  This  idea  that  popularity  implies  inferiority 
in  a  work  of  literature  is  familiar  enough, 
autl  doubtless  represents  the  prevaiUng  jwint 
of  \iew,  especially  among  literary  (jritics. 
As  Mr.  R.  A.  Scott-James,  writing  in  Thv 
North  American  Renew,  explains,  the  great 
majority  of  our  fiction-readers  are  "unable 
to  give  the  concentrated  attention,  still  less 
the  selective  appreciation,  which  literature 
of  the  higher  order  requires,"  since  they 
"turn  to  books  only  when  their  minds  are 
fatigued  and  in  need  of  repose,"  and  con- 
sequently "read  not  for  a  renewal  of  acti\- 
ity,  but  for  distraction."  Such  readers  "do 
not  see  objects  until  they  are  exaggerated 
out  of  resemblance  to  life;  the  adjustments 
of  the  artistic  vision  are  too  dolicate  to 
reach  their  perceptions."  The  result,  says 
Mr.  Scott-James,  is  that  we  judge  literary 
output  by  its  sales  instead  of  its  quality. 
These  are  probably  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  moved  a  well-known  critic  to 
remark:  "I  should  consider  myself  disgraced 
if  I  fiad  written  a  book  which  in  these  days 
had  sold  one  hundred  thousand  copies." 

This  theory  that  a  "best  seller"  has  no 
chance  of  achieving  a  permanent  place  in 
literature  is  critically  examined   and  chal- 
lenged by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Page  in  the  Jmie 
issue  of   The   World's    Work.     Prefacing  his 
argument  with  an  interesting  array  of  facts, 
he   tells  us  that  between  January   1,  1910, 
and  January  1,  1913,  "there  were  published  new  books  of  fiction 
by  thirteen  authors  that  sold  as  many  as  100,000  copies  in  the 
regular  trade  editions — that  is,  at  a  retail  price  of  $1  or  more." 
These  authors  were : 

Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott  (Mrs.  Fordvce  Coburn),  author  of 

:' Molly  Make  Believe." 

Florence  Barclay,  author  of  "The  Following  of  the  Star." 
Kate  Langley  Bosher,  author  of  "Mary  Cary." 
Margaret  Deland,  author  of  "The  Iron  Woman." 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  author  of  "The  Harvester." 
Myrtle  Reed  (Mrs.  James  Sydney  McCuUough),  author  of 

V'A  Weaver  of  Dreams." 

Rex  Beach,  author  of  "  The  Silver  Horde." 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  author  of  "The  Common  Law." 

Winston  Churchill,  author  of  "A  Modern  Chronicle." 

Ralph   Connor    (Rev.    Charles  WiUiam   Gordon),   author  of 

"Corporal  Cameron." 

Jeffry  Farnol,  author  of  "The  Broad  Highway." 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison,  author  of  "Queed." 

Harold  Bell  Wright,  author  of  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 

Worth." 

Mr.  Page  supplements  this  list  with  the  following  information: 

"If  this  year  (1913)  were  included,  the  names  of  John  Fox 
and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  would  certainly  be  added  to  the  list,  and 
probably  several  other  names  as  well.     Mr.  George  Barr  Mc- 
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Son  of  our  new  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  He  does  not  think  a  "best 
seller  "  is  necessarily  disqualified  for  a 
permanent  place  in  literature. 


Culcheon,  if  his  last  book  did  not  quite  reach  the  l(K),fXX)  mark, 
has  written  books  in  the  past  that  did,  and  undoubtedly  will  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Vaughan  Kester's  'Prodigal  Judge'  and  the 
books  of  Mr.  Basil  King  (generally  recognized  as  the  anonymous 
author  of  "The  Inner  Shrine,'  'The  Street  Called  Straight,'  and 
'Tlie  Wild  Olive')  sold  within  a  few  thousands  of  the  round  figure 
taken  arbitrarily  for  the  standard  of  this  article.  Nor  does  this 
exhaust  the  list  of  writers  whose  books  be- 
long in  this  class.  But  at  least  it  is  a  definite 
record  of  one  particular  period  and  has  the 
one  merit  of  being  founded  on  concrete  facts 
of  the  success  of  those  who  have  best  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  the  pubUc's  taste  in  the 
last  three  years.  And  it  is  about  such  a  list 
of  authors  of  100,000-selling  books  as  any 
average  three  years  would  produce. 

"These  thirteen  authors,  divided  as  equally 
as  may  be  between  men  and  women,  are  fair 
sampl(>s  of  the  successful  writers  of  fiction. 
They  are  not  of  a  single  type.  They  are  as 
different  and  they  come  from  as  different 
I  n\  ironnients  as  successful  railroad  men, 
or  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  successful  people.  They  hve  all  over 
the  United  States,  from  Cornish,  N.  H.,  to 
Southern  California,  and  two  of  them  live 
outside  our  boundaries — the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Gordon  (Ralph  Connor)  in  Winnipeg, 
IManitoba,  and  Mrs.  Barclay  in  England. 
Only  one  of  the  thirteen,  Mrs.  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter, was  born  or  lives  in  Indiana, 
usually  hailed  the  mother  of  authors,  as 
Virginia  is  of  Presidents. 

"Their  formal  education  also  varies.  Some 
of  them  had  very  little  of  it.  They  are  self- 
made  authors,  as  so  manj^  of  oiu*  business 
leaders  are  self-made  men.  Mrs.  McCul- 
lough  (Myrtle  Reed)  attended  the  West 
Division  High  School  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Chambers  was  a  student  in  the  Julien 
Academy  in  Paris,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  None  of  these 
schools  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  train- 
ing of  American  novelists.  Mr.  Hem-y  Syd- 
nor Harrison  and  Dr.  Gordon  are  the  only  two  of  the  thirteen 
that  attended  any  well-known  institution  of  Hberal  arts.  Dr. 
Gordon  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University  and  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Columbia." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  a  "best  seller's"  chances  of  immor- 
tality, Mr.  Page  holds  that  a  book  that  achieves  contemporary 
fame  has  a  better  chance  with  posterity  than  a  book  which  fails 
to  impress  the  public  on  its  first  appearance.  "Not  all  the  states- 
men who  are  hailed  as  great  men  in  their  time  remain  so  in  his- 
tory," he  admits,  "but  history  seldom  makes  great  a  man  with- 
out prominence  among  his  contemporaries."  And  "literature 
treats  men  much  as  history  treats  men."  Exploring  the  subject 
further,  he  says  in  part: 

"Most  of  the  literary  critics  scoff  at  these  books,  belittle  their 
literary  qualities,  and  predict  for  them  a  sure  decline  to  oblivion. 
It  is  a  safe  enough  prediction  on  any  particular  book,  because 
books  that  last  in  English  literature  come  so  infrequently  that 
they  would  make  up  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  lists  of 
books  that  are  popular  with  the  public  against  critical  advice,  or 
of  those  which  are  ignored  by  the  public  in  spite  of  critical  ad- 
miration. But  the  inference  in  these  prophecies  that  the  best 
sellers  above  all  others  are  doomed  to  oblivion  is  certainly 
erroneous.  The  ultimate  test  of  literature  is  the  continuous  ap- 
preciation of  the  public;  and  the  only  practical  way  of  testing 
people's  appreciation  of  a  book  is  to  offer  it  for  sale  and  see  t  lie 
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way  that  they  buy  and  read  it.  Without  any  intention  of  compar- 
ing Mrs.  Deland  or  any  other  of  these  successful  modern  authors 
with  Dickens  and  Scott,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  their 
novels  were  the  best-sellers  of  their  day,  and,  Tuoreover,  that  both 
of  these  men  A\Tote  with  their  eyes  upon  the  money  return  of 
their  writing.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  times.  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace's  'Ben  Hur'  was  pubUshed  in  18<80.  Whatever  the 
•critics  may  say  of  it,  it  is  well  on  its  way  toward  becoming 
at  least  a  fixt  part  of  American  literature.  Thirty-three  years 
ago  when  it  came  out  it  was  a  great  success.  This  year  Harper 
&.  Brothers,  its  publishers,  contracted  to  deliver  a  million  copies 
of  it  to  a  mail-order  house  in  Chicago.  In  1895,  the  first  year 
that  The  Bookman  published  its  list  of  'best-sellers,'  George  du 
Maurier's  'Trili>v'  led  the  list.  In  1896  came  Sienkiewicz's 
'Quo  Vaflis'  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  'The  Seats  of  the  :Mighty.' 
These  books  are  nearly  twenty  years  old  and  still  alive. 

"Those  who  are  seriously  interested  in  Avliat  American  novels 
will  continue  to  be  read  by  successive  generations  might  well 
chfc>ck  up  the  opinions  of  the  literary  critics  with  the  reports  of 
librarians  and  with  the  publishers'  sales  of  books  of  by-gone 
years,  especially  cheaper  editions  brought  out  by  the  original 
publishers  or  bj'  reprint  houses  such  as  Grosset  &  Dunlap  and 
A.  L.  Burt  &  Co.  On  these  lists  Scott,  Cooper,  Kipling,  Sir  Conan 
Doyle,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers, Winston  Churchill,  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  a  host  of 
others,  all  appear.  They  have  sold  continuously  since  publica- 
tion. Probabh'  by  no  means  all  these  latter-day  best-sellers 
will  Uve  as  long  as  the  books  of  the  other  authors  on  the  list  have 
lived,  but  they  in  turn  were  weeded  out  from  a  larger  number 
in  their  generation.  But  this  much  is  certain:  a  book  that  the 
public  takes  unto  itself  upon  publication  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  at  least  one  more  step  toward  permanency  in  the 
reprint  lists  of  the  future — an  opportunity  which  few  books  that 
do  not  succeed  at  first  ever  gain." 


IX  THE   SEXTRY-BOX. 
Oberlauder  here  betrays  two  unconscious  actors  in  an  intimate  scene. 
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•THE  BUSINESS  MAN." 

The  pedler.  treed  with  another  traveler  by  a  ferocious  bull,  does  not 
let  his  opportunity  go  to  waste. 


HE  MAKES  GERMANY  LAUGH 

EVERY  FAMOUS  ILLUSTRATOR  makes  his  appeal  to  a 
vast  public — a  public  far  greater  in  numbers  and  more 
comprehensive  in  character  than  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated artist.  But  does  he  lose  something  of  his  own  individual- 
ity in  thus  bending  his  genius  to  be  the  handmaid  of  another 
man's  sentiment?  Such  is  the  interesting  question  put  by 
Alfred  Mayer  in  an  article  in  Ucbcr  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart), 
on  the  popular  humorous  draftsman  Oberliinder.  For  some 
forty  3^ears  Oberlander  has  held  a  position  on  one  of  the  well- 
known  German  comic  papers.  His  skill  has  served  to  visuahze 
the  humor  of  many  a  clever  anecdote,  as  well  as  to  redeem 
many  another  from  sheer  banality. 

But  Mayer  claims  that  Oberlander's  gifts  lay  hold  upon  the 
universal,  despite  their  constant  subordination  to  the  local  and 
specific,  so  that  he  can  not  be  entirely  forgotten,  howe\er  the 
surge  of  novelty  may  submerge  his  work  for  a  while,  since  in  art 
not  "new"  and  "old"  are  the  vital  terms,  but  "good"  and 
"bad."  Before  the  rise  into  public  view  of  that  daring  and 
dominant  school  whose  bold  lines  and  strong  colors  are  found 
in  the  illustrations  and  caricatures  of  Simplicissimus,  Ober- 
lander was  accounted  the  best  German  draftsman  next  to 
Wilhelm  Busch.  But  his  ideas  and  material  have  come  to  be 
thought  old-fashioned: 

"He  still  belongs  entirely  to  that  sect  which  loved  the  Father- 
land before  the  formation  of  the  Empire,  an  almost  extinct  race 
of  artists,  hke  Raabe  and  Spitzweg,  whose  creations  were  hmited 
by  their  personal  viewpoint.  Enmeshed  in  ancient  times  and 
old-fashioned  customs,  he  has  carried  into  his  art  nothing  of  that 
which  gives  its  distinctive  intellectual  stamp  to  our  own  era. 
He  has  not  changed  with  the  changing  times. 

"Little  he  troubles  himself  about  fashions  and  tendencies 
— particularly  indifferent  is  he  to  those  views  of  Cezanne  and 
Hodler  and  the  'Expressionists'  who  so  mightily  affect  us. 

"There  is  character  in  this  rejection  of  all  that  might  disturb 
one's  own  narrow  circle,  this  contentment  "with  the  world  of 
one's  oT\Ti  imagination.  And  yet  one  can  but  regret  while  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  an  Oberlander  album  that  an  artist  of.his  marked 
individualitj'  should  be  condemned  for  so  long  to  that  portrayal 
of  the  mere  anecdote,  which  narrowly  hmits  and  confines  the 
expression  of  his  own  fantasy. 

"We  perceive  that  the  comic  paper  which  has  assured  his 
economic  independence  has  been  the  ruin  of  a  portion  of  his 
talent.  The  quality  of  the  drawings  which  are  the  fruit  of  his 
own  untrammeled  imagination  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
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illustriitions  of  simple  aru-i-ilotes  which  ha\ »•  jfivt-ii  him  u  wiiio 
iHipuhir  viiyiU'." 

(>b«Tlatiilt<r'a  most  tlistiuctivc  quality  Mr.  Mayer  finds  in  lii.s 
UM>  of  motion  as  a  motifs,  whih-  he  remarks  also  upon  his  "amaz- 
ing universality — only  fomparaMe    perhaps    to  that    of    Adolf 


"PRIDE  MUST  SUFFER  PRESSURE." 
Another  example  of  Oberlander's  graphic  humor. 


Menzel."  He  says  further:  "Oberlander  seeks  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  typical  of  motion  in  the  eternally  changing,  in 
contrast  to  Wilhelm  Busch,  who  gives  us  instantaneous  impres- 
sions, or  'snapshots,'  in  his  far  more  intellectual  drawings." 
The  critic  points  his  views  by  a  detailed  appreciation  of  certain 
drawings  of  Oberlander  wherein  even  the  laj-man  may  read  the 
universal  rather  than  the  illustrative  or  anecdotal.  One  of  the 
cleverest  of  these  is  a  dehcious  study  of  a  stout,  thick-waisted 
peasant  maid  hauling  hard  on  the  stays  which  accentuate  the 
slender  elegance  of  her  extremely  "  high,  well-born  "  lady.  The 
caption,  Hoffart  musz  Zwang  leiden  is  somewhat  difficult  to  render 
into  EngUsh.  The  literal  translation,  "Pride  must  sviffer  pres- 
sure," hardly  expresses  its  significance  so  precisely  as  the  sym- 
bolic V"  iVofcZesse  oblige."     Says  Mr.  Mayer: 

"Here  the  slimness  of  the  lady  shown  in  profile  seated  at  her 
toilet-table — there  the  formless  massiveness  of  the  maid  achieved 
by  foreshortening.  The  lady,  all  sensibility  down  to  her  delicate 
finger-tips,  suffers  the  tortures  of  a  too  tightly  trussed  body  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  coming  swoon  under  the  grip  of  the  firm 
fists  of  the  maid,  who,  in  her  loose  jacket,  betrays  a  certain 
complacence  in  carrying  out  the  sacrifice  of  this  lamb  brought  to 
the  slaughter.  Oberlander  here  modifies  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style  even  to  the  unrecognizability  of  his  handwriting.  It  is 
entirely  '  unmannered . ' " 

Another  dehghtful  picture  is  that  of  the  "Don  Quixote  of  the 
Pen,"  which  is  so  self-explanatory  that  it  hardly  needs  the  amu- 
sing title,  Don  Schmieros  de  las  Papiros  ("Don  Smearus 
of  the  PapjTUs").  Here  the  critic  calls  our  attention  to  the  ad- 
mirable composition  and  "space-filling,"  the  humorous  Gothic 
unit  J'  of  the  style,  the  Spanish  note  so  well  struck  and  maintained, 
and  the  curious  invention  of  a  WTiting-maehine  with  endless  rolls 
of  paper  worked  by  foot-power.  We  reproduce  also  ' '  In  the  Sen- 
try-Box,"  which  Mayer  finds  quite  "spooky"  and  metaphysical. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  nocturnal  idyl  of  a  scene  in  a  little  town 
there  is  projected  on  an  illuminated  wall  a  silhouette  of  super- 
human size  and  Daumier-like  forcefulness.     With  pure  humor 


tJH'  draftsman  betrays  an  intimate  scene  occurring  within." 
A  j>ortrayal  of  character  is  found  in  the  podler  who  plies  his 
trade  with  undimmod  ardor  even  in  the  branches  of  a  tr«o  where 
he  and  a  fellow  refug«»«  are  temporarily  safe  from  the  horns  of  a 
niging  bull — a  picture  which  is  instantly  intelligible  without  the 
neat  definition  of  its  title,  "Tlie  Business  Man." — Trannlalion 
made  for  TuE  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THERE  ANY  TEST  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH? 

BECAUSE  "our  most  eminent  teachers  of  English  give  the 
sanction  of  u.sage  to  ungrammatical  locutions"  and  "  slip- 
shod methods  of  expression  abound  in  the  speech  of  the 
majority,  as  well  as  in  the  Avritings  of  good  authors,"  declares 
Leila  Sprague  Learned  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly,  "we  need  a 
Hume  or  a  Dryden  to  erect  danger-signals  along  the  rocky  road 
of  speech,  as  warnings  to  those  who  think  it  safer  to  sin  with  the 
elect  (authors  of  renown)  than  to  be  righteous  with  the  purist." 
Yet  in  the  same  number  of  the  same  magazine  we  find  Mr, 
Elwood  Hendrick  presenting  the  other  side  of  the  case. 

Miss  Learned  maintains  that  we  do  not  show  a  proper  respect 
for  "the  priceless  heritage"  which  is  our  native  tongue,  but  have 
drifted  into  "a  prevailing  slovenly  use  of  language  which  is 
really  abuse."  And  for  this  state  of  affairs,  she  says,  even  our 
accepted  guides  and  counselors  in  matters  linguistic  must  share 
the  direct  responsibility.  Thus  she  cites  a  Columbia  professor's 
defense  of  the  phrase  "It  is  me"  as  "an  idiomatic  colloquial 


DON   SMEARUS   OF  THE   PAPYRUS.  ' 

In  this  drawing  by  Oberlander  the  critic  calls  attention  to  "  the  admir- 
able composition  "  and  "  the  humorous  Gothic  unity  of  the  style." 


expression  used  without  hesitation  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  shunned  only  by  the  fastidious,"  and  answers  it  with  the 
assertion  that  in  such  fundamental  principles  as  the  relations  of 
verbs  to  their  subjects  and  objects  language  is  an  exact  science, 
like  arithmetic.  "Can  any  professor,  or  armies  of  wise  and 
learned  men,  make  'It  is  me'  correct,  any  more  than  they  can 
justify  4x8  =  36?" 

"Well  may  we  ask,"  she  exclaims,  "Is  there  any  criterion  of 
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■THE   FINEST  TINTOKETTO  EVER   UltOHiHT   TO   THIS  COLNTKV.  ' 

This  Tintoretto,  "  The  Miracle  of  tlic Loaves  and  Fishes,  "  a  now  acquisition  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Mu.seiim  of  Art.  is  the  first  picture  purchased  by 
the  Francis  L.  Lcland  fund  of  .?1. 000. 000  which  was  given  to  the  museum  la.si  year.  It  is  the  third  example  of  tliis  sixteenth  century  painter's  work 
to  be  acquired  by  the  museum,  the  other  two  being  "  The  Last  Supper  "  and  •  Tlie  Doge  in  Prayer  before  the  Redeemer."  It  catne  from  a  country 
house  in  England,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  director  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  flni>st  Tintoretto  in  the  United  States. 


good  English?"  And  to  justify  her  pessimism,  she  quotes  from 
no  less  eminent  a  source  than  Professor  Lounsbury's  "The  Stand- 
ard of  Usage"  the  foUoAving  sentences,  Avith  parenthetical 
emendations  of  her  owti: 

"The  process  is  Uable  (likely)  to  take  place  in  the  future." 
"This  was  due  (owing)  to  the  ending." 
"How  tame  it  would  have  been  to  have  used  (to  use),  etc." 
"Such  a  desirable  (so  desirable  a)  result." 

"The  opposition  to  new  forms  is  apt  (likely)  to  assume, 
et  cetera." 

"He  accomplished  feats  full  (fully  or  quite)  as  difficult." 

"  'Donate'     has     been     pretty     regularlv     shunned — (whv 

•pretty'?)" 

"One  example  is  so  curious  (queer)." 

"No  one  seemed  to  think  of  or  care  for  the  other  adjectives 
— (no  one  seemed  to  think  of  the  other  adjectives  or  care 
for  them)." 

■  Mr.  Hendrick  is  also  for  precision,  but  he  holds  tliat  if  new 
forms  express  an  idea  more  effecti\ely  than  old  forms,  tradition 
must  make  way  for  evolution.     He  states  the  ease  as  follows: 

"The  point  at  issue,  as  I  take  it,  has  to  do  with  the  primary 
requirement  of  language:  whether  it  shall  carry  the  idea  with 
the  greatest  precision,  or  whether  the  greatest  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  making  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  idea  a  thing 
of  faultless  construction 

"If  the  rule  of  precision  in  construction  stands  in  the  way  of 
efficient  expression  it  should  be  made  secondary  to  it.  Beethoven 
broke  the  rules  of  composition  and  accomplished  wonders.  To- 
day he  is  a  classic,  but  in  his  own  day  he  Avas  a  dreadful  radical. 
So,  too,  painting  would  be  an  inefficient  art  now  had  the  best 
usage  and  the  rules  current  at  the  time  been  followed  by  the 
masters  of  the  brush 

"The  English  language  leads  a  dissolute  life,  and  Avelcomes 
any  Avord  that  comes  its  Avay.  There  haAC  ahvays  been  bars- 
sinister  on  its  arras,  but  this  has  ncAcr  seemed  to  Avorry  it.  In 
the  Far  East  there  are  htindreds  of  Asiatic  Avords  in  current  use 
in  English  and  they  are  gradually  creeping  into  the  dictionaries. 
This  catholicity — to  use  a  more  gentle  expression — is  its  very 
strength.  The  danger  may  lie  in  a  splittiug-up  of  the  language 
into  different  dialects,  and  it  is  the  business  of  scholarship  to 
use  every  effort  to  aA^oid  this.  But  in  doing  so  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  compromises,  and  to  Avelcome  expressions  Avhich 
our  grandfathers  Avould  haAe  rejected.  Do  Avhat  Ave  please — 
teach,  instruct,  threaten,  cajole,  or  plead:  nine  out  of  ten  boys 
Avill  answer,  'It's  me!'  to  the  question,  'Who's  there?'  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  this.  The  French,  avIio  are  supposed  to 
pay  some  attention  to  their  language,  use  the  same  form — and  it 
has  receiA'ed  scholastic  appro Aal.  'Me'  seems,  somehoAv,  more 
intimate,  and  is  stronger  than  'I,'  Avhich  may  V)e  the  reason  why 
the  child  Avill  say,  'Me  go  to  mother,'  and  not,  'Give  it  to  I.'" 


TO   CENSOR    POPULAR  SONGS 

BECAUSE  American  music  has  been  "handicapped  and 
throAvninto  di.srepute  through  the  unspeakably  depniA'ed 
modern  jwpular  song,"  ]Miss  Maud  PoAvell,  the  distin- 
guished violinist,  Avotild  haA'e  our  song-makers  disciplined  bj'  a 
board  of  censorship.  Addressing  the  recent  conAention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  in  Chicago,  Miss  Poaa-cH 
vigorously  arraigned  that  type  of  American  popular  song  Avhich 
consists  of  brazenly  suggestiAC  words  to  a  catchy  rag-time  accom- 
paniment. Not  only  has  it  become  epidemic  in  this  country, 
she  said,  but  it  has  successfully  inA-aded  Europe,  so  that  "you 
hear  in  London.  Paris,  Berlin  the  popular  song  of  America," 
and  "the  shame  is  that  in  some  places  they  think  it  is  the  high- 
est expression  of  musical  art  in  this  country."  Continuing  the 
indictment,  she  added: 

"I  am  heartily  in  faAor  of  a  board  of  censorship  for  the  pop- 
ular song.  We  censor  moAing-pictures  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
censor  the  drama.  We  need  toning  for  the  popular  song.  Its 
AA'ords,  if  spoken,  Avould  call  for  arrest. 

"Its  effect  on  young  folk  is  shocking.  The  Aicious  song  is 
alloAved  in  the  home  by  parents,  Avho,  no  doubt,  have  not  troubled 
themsehes  to  look  at  the  Avords.  As  a  result  the  suggestiAe 
meanings  are  alloAved  to  play  upon  immature  minds  at  the 
dangerous  age.  It  is  from  the  popular  song  that  the  popular 
suggestive  dance  sprang.  Together  and  apart  they  are  a  menace 
to  the  social  fabric." 

No  wonder  there  is  a  moAement  to  haAe  the  Post-office  De- 
partment exercise  a  more  careful  censorship  over  songs  sent 
through  the  mails,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  censors  books,  re- 
marks the  Washington  Times,  Avhich  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  the  ancient  Avorthy  who  said,  'Let  me  Avrite  the  songs 
of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  AA'ho  makes  its  laAvs"  could  visit  the 
United  States  to-day  he  Avould  hear  some  things  that  Avould 
cause  him  to  rush  to  the  shadoAA^y  ferrj^man  and  beg  to  be  taken 
back  at  once. 

"With  a  Sicihan  on  the  curb  grinding  out  'When  the  Mid- 
night Cliuchu  LeaAes  for  Alabam,'  a  player-piano  around  the 
corner  banging  aAvay  at  'Be  My  Baby  Bumble-bee,'  and  a 
graphophone  up  the  street  producing  ' The  DcAil's  Ball,"  the  poor 
old  back  number  aaouW  feel  a  mad  imptilse  to  get  at  the  felloAV 
Avho  Avrites  the  songs  for  this  nation  and  strangle  him  on  the  spot." 

The  censorship  idea,  hoAvever,  does  not  meet  Avith  unanimous 
approval.  Thus  the  Springfield  Republican  declares  that  it 
AAould  be  "futile,"  and  the  Columbus  Dispatch  remarks  that  the 
only  way  to  drive  bad  music  out  is  to  put  good  music  in. 
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EPISCOPALIANS  IN  TURMOIL 


THE  CONTROVERSY  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  o\t'r  a  change  of  name  is  interesting  the  re- 
ligit)Us  press  of  all  <lenominations,  and  what  The  Con- 
iinent  (Pj-eshyterian),  Chicago,  describes  as  a  "  painfully  dis- 
turlw'd  and  abnormally  sensitive  situation  "  has  developed.  As 
if  in  answer  to  the  question  asked  in  various  quarters,  "  Will 
the  Episcopal  Church  split?"  The  Continent  avers  that  many 
Episcopalians,  both  lay  and  clerical,  fear  "  an  actual  breach 
or  schism  "  when  the  matter  is  discust  and  voted  on  at  the 
General  Convention  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  next  October.  Those  in  favor 
of  changing  the  name,  The  Lutheran  Ob- 
scrrer  (Phila.)  points  out,  are  not  agreed 
on  a  new  style  and  title  altho  they  have 
several  under  consideration;  but  they  are 
of  one  mind  in  "  their  desire  to  get  rid  of 
t  he  word  '  Protestant.'  "  Here  is  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  dispute,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
opposition,  whether  the  innovators  would 
ha\'e  the  Church  renamed  "  The  Ameri- 
can Church,"  '"The  American  Catholic 
Church,"  or  "  The  Holy  CathoUc  Church 
of  America,"  and  the  argument  is  clearly 
stated  in  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.), 
New  York,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  in 
an  article  said  by  The  Lutheran  Observer 
to  be  "  of  utmost  significance  not  only  to 
himself  and  to  the  Protestant  element  in 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  to  Protestants 
generally."  'Mr.  Page  recalls  that  the 
question  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
Church  has  been  recurrent  for  thii"ty  odd 
years,  and  declaring  that  those  who  clamor 
for  a  change  of  name  are  "  gnawing  at  the 
root  of  Protestantism,"  takes  his  stand  in 
these  terms: 


"  All  this  tinkering  with  the  name  of  the 
Church  i-;  an  assault  on  Protestantism.  I 
simply  want  to  say  I  am  a  Protestant,  and 

1  propose,  please  God,  to  remain  Pi-otestant.  The  people  of  this 
Church  are  Protestants,  and  we  say  to  the  clergy  solemnly  that 
tho  they  may  vot6  a  change  of  name,  thej'  can  not  take  the  people 
with  them." 

Of  the  various  new  names  suggested  Mr.  Page  remarks: 

"  They  have  a  mouth-filling  and  even  a  heart-filling  sound. 
But  it  may  be  contended  without  fear  of  serious  opposition  that 
when  a  Church  assumes  a  name,  that  name  should  be  designa- 
tive  and  should  be  founded  on  fact.  '  The  American  Church  ' 
would  be  a  name  dangerous  to  oiu-  dignity  if  not  to  our  reputa- 
tions. One  would  hardly  think  that  with  but  850,000  or  900,000 
members  on  our  rolls  we  could  face  the  other  American  Churches 
"with  their  many  millions  and  claim  this  name  to  be  distinctive. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  some  form  is  the  name  these  gentle- 
men are  all  after — and  the  American  Catholic  Chiireh  is  the 
•especial  form  that  appears  to  be  in  their  minds." 

]Mr.  Page  acknowledges  the  historical  and  romantic  appeal  of 
such  terms  as  "  The  Historic  Catholic  Church,"  "  The  ApostoUc 
Church  of  the  Ages,"  and  all  that,  but  he  insists  that  Episcopa- 
lians are  dealing  ^^^th  "  a  very  far-reaching  and  prac-tical  matter," 
and  they  must  w^alk  with  open  eyes  or  they  shall  fall: 

."  The  attractive  argument  of  church  unity  has  been  warmly 


DR.  WILLIAM  T.  MANNING. 

Rector  ofTrinity.  New  York.  Heobjectsto 
the  term  "  Protestant "  because  "  it  reflects 
the  controversial  spirit  of  a  bygone  age  " 


prcst  in  this  discussion.  It  is  a  dream — a  beautiful  dream — 
but  a  fallacious  dream.  There  can  be  no  unity  with  Rome  with- 
out complete  and  utter  submission  to  her.  The  whole  liislory 
of  her  past  establishes  the  fact,  and  no  part  more  absolutely  than 
her  recent  past.  Twenty  years  ago  men  began  to  talk  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  It  appeared  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  make  a  great  name.  Great  ecclesiastics, 
honored  of  all  men,  like  Archbishop  Ireland  and  Archbishop 
Kean,  slept  forward  and  took  the  lead  with  tongue  and  pen. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  appeared  acquiescent;  the  great  educational 
institution  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  fell  into  the  movement. 

What  happened?  Rome  said  '  No.'  The 
movement  stopt  as  tho  petrified  to 
stone." 

For  all  the  respect  and  reverence  Epis- 
copalians have  for  the  vast  and  important 
function  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  per- 
forms in  modern  life,  Mr.  Page  maintains 
that  "she  and  the  Protestant  bodies  to- 
gether accomplish  far  more  good  than  we 
believe  would  be  accomplished  were  every 
Protestant  to-day  to  join  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic communion."  That  the  appellative 
"Catholic"  "tempts the P*rotestant  Episco- 
paHans  sorely  "  is  noted  by  The  Northwest- 
ern Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  Chi- 
cago, which  admonishes  them  that  "it  will 
be  a  part  of  wisdom  to  eschew  the  term. 
There  is  no  Catholic  Church  this  side  of 
heaven,"  it  adds,  "nor  will  there  be  until 
denominations  appreciate  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  charity,"  and  in  similar  mood 
The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Epis.),  Mil- 
waukee, which  is  in  favor  of  the  change  of 
name,  asks  of  those  against  it  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Christian  spirit  with  the  prac- 
tise of  justice  and  coui'tesy.  It  makes 
mention  of  "  a  succession  of  sermons  against 
the  correction  movement  preached  from 
various  Eastern  pulpits,  particularly  in 
New  York,"  and  says: 


"No  doubt  the  reverend  preachers  are  entirely  convinced  that 
they  are  doing  God  service  in  denouncing  a  movement  that  has 
become  so  wide-spread  in  the  Church  that  men  are  no  longer 
convinced  when  it  is  met  simply  bj^  ridicule,  according  to  the 
earher  practise;  but  one  wonders  what  would  happen  Jif  these 
priests,  who  beheve  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church  and  are  devoting 
their  hves  to  her  service,  would  tell  their  people  plainly  what  the 
men  who  favor  the  movement  say  that  it  means." 

Moreover,  The  Living  Church  takes  cognizance  of  "a  curious 
misconception  of  the  name  movement"  shown  by  men  who 
' '  deem  it  of  interest  to  proclaim  that  various  parish  corporations 
will  retain  the  name  Protestant  Episcopal"  even  if  the  general 
convention  should  select  a  new  title  for  the  national  church.  It 
explains : 

"Of  course  nobody  proposes  to  disturb  the  name  as  locally 
apphed  to  parishes  or  even  to  dioceses.  There  is  far  from  being 
uniformity  in  the  designation  of  the  Church  in  either  parishes 
or  dioceses  at  the  present  time,  and  nobody  has  arisen  to  suggest 
that  the  title  of  the  national  Church  must  necessarily  be  in- 
corporated in  the  names  of  dioceses  or  parishes." 

Thus  far  the  Diocese  of  California  has  voted  in  favor  of  a 
change  of  name  and  the  Diocese  of   Pennsylvania  has  voted 
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against  it;  while  the  interesting  point  is  raised  hj-  Dr.  William 
T.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  that  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  is  not  really  the  name  of  the  Church,  but  a  legal 
title.  Dr.  Manning's  argument  for  a  change  of  name,  as  stated 
in  his  pulpit,  is  recorded  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"This  cumbersome  and  ugly  legal  title  ought  to  be  changed, 
because  it  is  a  modern  innovation,  becau.se  it  mi.srepresents  the 
Church  and  misleads  people  as  to  her  true  character,  liecau.se  it 
puts  the  Churcli  in  the  light  of  a  modern  denomination,  instead 
of  in  its  true  light  as  a  part  of  theancient, 
historic  Catholic  Church,  and  because  this 
narrow  and  hmited  title  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  true  name  of  the  Church  as 
given  in  the  Creed,  it  is  a  hindrance  to  our 
work  among  the  multitudes  of  many  races 
who  are  now  coming  to  our  country,  and 
is  also  a  most  serious  barrier,  as  is  well 
known,  to  progress  in  some  of  our  mission 
fields. 

"Why  should  any  one  to-day  want  to 
fight  for  the  word  'Protestant*?  It  re- 
fleets  the  controversial  spirit  of  a  bygone 
age.  We  have  progressed  beyond  it.  It 
is  natural  for  ultra-conservative  people 
to  want  to  hold  on  to  that  which  is,  becaus(> 
it  is.  But  changes  must  come  when  the.\ 
mean  progress  and  improvement." 

In  the  judgment  of  The  Lutheran  (Phila.) 
the  only  objection  to  what  Dr.  Manning 
•calls  the  true  name  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  that  it  is  not  true.  It 
would  like  to  know  in  what  sense  the  Epis- 
copal Church  is  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
in  which  the  Lutheran  Church  is  not?  The 
Lutheran  declares: 

"Those  terms  belong  to  that  invisible 
Church  of  believers  bound  together  by 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism, 
and  known  as  the  communion  of  saints. 
Calling  a  church  catholic  or  apostolic 
does  not  make  it  so.  And  why  object  to 
'  Protestant ' ?  What  is '  cumbersome '  about 
it?  What 'ugly'?  Was  it  Avrong  to  protest 
against  the  errors  of  Rome  in  the  sixteenth 

century?  Is  it  ^^Tong  to  do  so  still?  Has  the  Episcopal  Church 
ceased  to  protest  against  those  errors?  If  so,  then  she  is  neither 
truly  catholic  nor  apostolic." 

To  drop  the  name  Protestant  would  be  weakness,  is  also  the 
notion  of  The  Christian  Herald  (Undenominational),  New  Y'ork, 
which  thinks  that  it  would  be  especially  so  regarded  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  "times  when  Protestantism  needs 
to  keep  all  its  banners  flying,  with  the  emblems  of  the  faith  so 
clear  and  unmistakable  that  none  can  misunderstand  them." 

On  the  ominous  question  whether  the  name  controversy  will 
result  in  a  schism  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  a  writer 
in  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  sa5's  that  while  there  will  be 
"no  secession  of  any  considerable  body  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  many  laymen  along," 
he  believes  the  leaders  of  the  CathoUc  partj'  ^^^thin  the  Church 
"will  be  obliged  to  seek  Rome  as  the  only  institution  affording 
them  a  congenial  home."  Similar  predictions  draw  from  The 
New  World  (Catholic),  Chicago,  the  statement  that  they  are 
based  perhaps  on  the  assumption  "that  the  copying  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  makes  Catholics  of  Protestants."  "As  well,"  it 
says,  ' '  might  one  say  that  the  putting  on  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
invests  a  person  with  a  new"  intellectual  character."  And  The 
Catholic  News  (New  York),  speaking  of  the  fifteen  clerg.\Tnen 
who  signed  a  petition  of  protest  against  the  change  of  name  to 
the  presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  observes  that, 

"these    fifteen    clergj-men    are    frankly    Protestant,  it    would 


seem  from  their  statement.  They  are  certainly  in  a  more  logical 
position  tiian  the  Episcopalians  who  regard  themselves  as 
Catholics." 

The  only  effective  defense  of  the  substitution  of  the  name 
J'Catholic"  for  "Protestant,"  declares  the  New  York  Indepen- 
dent, "is  to  as.sert  that  the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
not  with  the  Protestants."  And  in  this  connection  it  reminds 
us  of  the  fact  that  "a  Protestant  clergyman  who  joins  the 

Episcopal  Church  has  to  bo  reordained, 
as  if  his  previous  ordination  were  invalid, 
while  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Chureh  join- 
ing it  does  not  have  to  be  reordained;  and 
similarly  a  Protestant  layman  joining  it 
has  to  be  confirmed,  but  not  if  he  comes 
from  the  Church  of  Rome."  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Roman  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church  "both  claim  to  have  main- 
tained the  episcopal  succession  from  the 
time  of   th(^   apostles." 


Cop.vviflitod  hy  I'a.-h  lii..s..  Now  Y.nlc. 

THOMyVS  NELSON  PAGE, 

An  influential  Protestant  Episcopal  lay- 
man who  protests  vigorously  against  "all 
this  tinkering  with  the  name  of  the  Church." 
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HE  INFERENCE  was  drawn 
from  Dr.  Carroll's  religious  sta- 
tistics for  1912  (recently  reprinted 
in  these  columns)  that  the  55,300,000  peo- 
ple unaccounted  for  as  members  of  re- 
ligious bodies  are  necessarily  "not  vitally 
connected  with  the  churches."  Nor  was 
the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  for  the 
thought  came  from  the  editor  of  that 
zealous  representative  of  New  England 
Methodism,  Zions  Herald  (Boston).  But 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  himself  connected 
with  the  Census  Bureau,  believes  these 
figures  misleading  and  the  pessimistic  in- 
ferences depending  thereon  quite  imwar- 
ranted.  This,  he  insists,  in  The  Con- 
gregationalist (Boston),  is  by  no  means  an  irreligious  country. 
It  may  be  "technically  correct  to  say  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  this  country  are  not  enrolled  as  church  members," 
but  "it  is  absolutely  incorrect  to  infer  from  that  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  or  even  uninterested  in 
rehgion."  Of  course,  when  Dr.  Carroll's  36,675,537  church 
members  are  deducted  from  the  total  national  population  of 
91,972,266,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  remainder  forms 
the  great  majority.     But,  Mr.  Bliss  reminds  us: 

"  This  includes  four  classes :  (1)  Children  who  are  too  young 
to  have  any  'vital'  relation  to  the  church.  (2)  The  entire 
Jewish  population.  (3)  Those  practically  identified  with  the 
church  as  attendants  upon  ser\'ices  and  contributors  to  their 
maintenance  altho  not  enrolled  members  of  any  religious  or- 
ganization, frequently  referred  to  as  adherents.  (4)  Those  who 
are  clearly  and  definitely  outside  of  church  life  and  influence." 

It  is  then  pointed  out  that  the  first  three  classes  greatly 
predominate: 

"1.  Children.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide  what  age 
limit  to  adopt  for  the  term  in  this  connection.  .  .  .  Probably 
fourteen  years  w^ould,  on  the  whole,  represent  a  fair  average. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1910,  there  were  29,499,136  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  (including  10,631,364  under  five  j-ears  of 
age),  and  thus,  presumably,  outside  of  church  membership.  From 
this  sum  should  be  deducted  2,500,000  Catholic  children  over 
nine  years  of  age  and  included  in  the  church  membership,  leaving 
27,000,000  whom  it  would  scarcelj'  be  legitimate  to  class  as 
ehgible  to  church  membership.  • 

"2.  Jewish  population.  Dr.  Carroll  gives  143,000  heads  of 
families,  the  same  figures  that  have  been  given  for  some  years. 
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Thf  Jewish  Yoar-Book  (Lomlon),  for  1910.  jfivi^s  the  niimlxT  of 
J.w-  ill  thfl'iiitt'd  Statfstis  1,'.MM).()(K),  siin-ly  not  a  larK«' ••stimalc. 
1).  tlutt  iroiii  this  .'{J  |>«  r  ctut.  for  tht-  eliildn-ii  ah-fji<ly  accoiiiilcd 
for  ami  thort*  rfimiin  a(>proxJinal«'Iy  l,"i()(),(M)0. 

'".i.  I'ersonn  not  church  mc'tnhrr.s,  yd  thoruuyhly  identified  with 
church  lift.  There  is,  h,t  present,  no  way  of  accurately  estinia- 
tin>j  this  class,  yet  every  t>nv  knows  that  it  is  a  larfj"^  one.  Take 
the  ininiher  of  young  people  over  fourteen  who  are  attendants 
upon  Sunday-schools  but  not  church  members;  of  parents  whose 
children  attend  Sunday-schools  and  who  are  practi<'ally  identified 
with  church  Ufe;  and  any  careful  observer  will  recio^fnize  that 
they  constitute  a  most  important  factor  in  eoinmunitj'  life.  Hero 
one  person's  guess  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  another's,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  one  for  every  three  Protestant  church  members, 
or  8,0(X),(KX),  is  an  unduly  large  estimate." 

The  statistician  then  adds  the  numbers  of  these  three  classes, 
subtracts  the  total  from  the  55,300,000,  and  finds  that  there  are 
only  19,000,000  left  "who  ought  to  be  vitally  connected  with  the 
chun^h,"  but  are  not;  a  very  different  proposition  from  the 
alleged  50,000,000.    He  concludes: 

"In  all  probability  if  there  could  be  an  accurate  enumeration 
of  the  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  it  would  appear  that 
only  a  portion,  and  that  not  a  large  portion,  of  the  19,000,000 
would  wish  to  be  classed  as  out  of  sympathy  with  any  religious 
organization.  The  simple  fact  is  that  this  is  not  an  irreligious 
country.  There  may  be  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
essential  elements  of  religious  belief,  worship,  and  life,  but  the 
proportion  of  those  who  fundamentally  deny  the  validity  and 
value  of  rehgion  is  very  small." 


WHAT  DO   BUSINESS  MEN  BELIEVE? 

No  OTHER  MINISTRY  save  that  which  "grapples  with 
men's  actual  problems"  can  t©-day  expect  to  find  a 
"generous  hearing."  With  this  conviction  in  mind 
a  Toledo  minister  sent  out  a  list  of  questions  to  120  of  the 
"most  prominent  business  men"  of  his  city  and  requested 
permission  "to  enter  the  citadel  of  mind  and  soul,  and  take 
therefrom  the  deepest  and  most  honest  thoughts  concerning 
religious  subjects."  The  inquirer,  Rev.  George  R.  Wallace, 
tells  in  The  Advance  (Chicago)  the  results  of  his  investigation, 
and  first  of  all  mentions  "the  willingness  of  the  men  addrest  to 
discuss  their  beliefs."  The  "promptness,  frankness,  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  replies,"  he  says,  "were  pleasantly  surprizing."  But 
besides  this,  he  declares  that  in  marked  evidence  were  "the 
pathetic  yearning  for  a  sufficient  faith,  the  diversity  of  beliefs, 
the  starthng  denials  of  doctrines  commonly  cherished  by  the 
Church,  with  the  deep  and  serious  thought  evidently  given  the 
subject."     The  replies  are  eomprest  under  several  heads: 

"Regarding  the  existence  of  God  there  seemed  practical 
imanimitj'  that  God  exists.  Regarding  his  nature  most  believed 
not  in  his  personality;  God,  to  them,  is  a  supernatural  first  cause, 
the  uncaused  cause  of  all  existence;  a  force  which  manifests  itself 
in  everything  and  most  highly  in  man.  Some  believed  in  God 
not  simply  as  creator  and  preserver,  but  also  as  'Our  Father'; 
those  holding  this  belief  were  comparatively  few.  The  replies 
indicated  that  rational  instruction  regarding  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  relation  of  deity  to  humanity  is  greatly  needed. 

"The  question  'For  what  do  you  believe  man  is  in  existence?' 
elicited  a  variety  of  opinions.  Some  declare  they  had  never 
heard  or  read  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question;  others 
thought  for  some  divine  purpose  which,  wdth  our  present  mental 
equipment,  none  can  explain.  To  live,  beget,  and  die,  the  same 
as  a  horse  or  bird,  exprest  the  limited  conception  of  some,  while 
others  considered  the  purpose  of  human  life  to  be  the  exemphfi- 
eation  of  the  highest  form  of  creative  existence.  Many  looked 
upon  such  existence  as  an  ine\T[table  necessity,  the  product  of 
natural  law,  and  the  consummation  of  the  laws  of  evolution. 
The  theory  of  the  dignity  of  man  seemed  to  grip  many,  one 
expressing  this  belief  by  sajang,  'As  the  acorn  has  in  it  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  oak  tree  from  which  it  came,  so  man  has  in 
him  all  the  possibilities  of  God  who  begat  him.'  A  thoughtful 
Michigan  manufacturer,  owner  of  a  large  institution,  later 
worked  toward  a  solution  of  the  human  problem  by  the  defini- 


tion: 'Man  is  a  germ  of  divinity  op<'rating  under  laws  of  liniita>- 
lion.*  Some  thought  man  <'xists  lure  in  preparation  for  a  future 
life,  and  one  asked,  'Could  it  \»'  tliat  man  was  created  by  God, 
on  account  of  a  paternal  alTecti<jn  prei-xisting  in  him." 

"The  changed  belief  regarding  ihdvA  oijligation  from  the  chjar- 
cut  and  dehnitc  faith  of  our  Puritan  anc«'stors  was  startlingly  and 
overwheltriingly  in  evidence.  To  the  question,  'Is  man  morally 
responsible  to  (iod,  and  will  (iixl  punish  evasion  of  this  responsi- 
bility?' some  replied  affirmatively,  but  many  more  with  an 
emphatic  negative.  The  excusative  and  conditional  nature  of 
man's  responsibility  was  frequently  as.serted.  Opinions  were 
exprest  that  hereditary  tendencies  nullified  such  obligations.  The 
nearest  a  pi)roach  to  orthodox  teaching  was  that  any  p«'nalty  would 
result  in  projjortion  as  man  is  jjhysically,  mentally,  and  spiritually 
responsiljle  to  laws  tiiat  can  not  be  violated  or  evaded  without 
incurring  inevitable  and  fixt  penalties.  Some  threw  the 
obligation  and  responsibility  for  human  failure  upon  God,  one 
intimating  that  God  would  not  condem.n  human  failure  'more 
tlian  a  builder  would  attempt  to  blame  his  building  for  falling 
down,  because  of  inherent  weakness  caused  probably  by  faulty 
design.'" 

Immortality  .seemed  a  i)erplexing  problem  to  many  and  one 
concerning  which  thej-  were  in  grave  doubt.     As  we  read: 

"The  replies  received  contained  varied  and  emphatic  views, 
such  as.  There  is  no  future  life,  when  we  die  that  is  the  end;  our 
immortality  comes  in  the  lives  of  our  descendants — in  the 
solidarity  and  continuance  of  the  race;  the  good  exist  after 
physical  death,  the  evil  perish;  this  life  is  only  a  stage  in  human 
development;  the  next  is  a  i)rogressive  life;  in  the  next  world 
lives  are  graded. 

"Regarding  providential  interest  in  and  interposition  for 
humanity,  the  prevailing  attitudes  revealed  in  the  replies  in- 
dicated pathetic  desire  and  profound  doubt.  Asked  '  Is  God 
interested  in,  and  does  he  care  about  man's  every-day  life  and 
experiences'?'  some  wrote,  'I  wish  I  knew;  so  jnanj-  in  the  past 
trusted  false  gods  that  were  nothing  at  all;  how  can  we  tell?' 
'There  is  too  much  suffering  to  believe  that;  I  do  not  believe  so, 
but  such  a  faith  would  make  one  very  happy;  then  life's  sorrows 
could  be  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  God,  or  at  least  shared  with 
him.'  The  problem  Avhether  God  is  a  person  or  impersonal  law 
robbed  some  of  comforting  faith  in  providential  oversight.  One 
said,  I  can  not  reconcile  personal  super\4sion  of  individual  affairs 
to  my  conception  of  law;  while  another  WTote,  God  is  not  a 
person,  so  can  not  be  personally  interested." 

The  supreme  surprize  of  the  replies,  says  this  minister,  lay 
in  the  attitude  of  these  prominent  business  men  toward  the 
Church: 

"So  much  has  appeared  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  regarding 
the  alleged  decadence  of  the  Church  that  at  least  qualified 
endorsement  of  that  institution  was  to  be  expected,  in  reply 
to  the  question,  'What  good  is  the  Church  to  the  world?'  Not 
one  unkind  criticism  or  weak  endorsement  of  the  Church  w^as 
received.  Appreciation  of  the  Church  was  comprehensively  and 
startlingly  exprest.  Witness  the  following:  The  Church  stands 
first  in  the  world's  institutions  for  the  good  of  mankind  in  every 
relationship  of  life;  the  Church  is  the  foundation  of  civilization, 
and  does  great  good;  the  world  would  be  lost  without  churches; 
without  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Church  the  world's  degener- 
ation would  inevitably  follow;  it  is  the  keystone  of  social  order, 
society  would  be  chaos  without  it;  it  uplifts  the  world  and  does 
away  with  vice;  it  teaches  that,  regardless  of  future  reward, 
morality  pays,  not  in  money  or  glory,  but  in  all  that  makes  a 
man  satisfied  -with  himself;  it  creates  and  keeps  alive  high  ideals; 
the  example  of  its  members  in  living  right  is  of  great  value;  it 
emphasizes  the  spiritual  against  the  material;  it  elevates,  softens, 
soothes,  and  comforts  humanity;  it  keeps  us  close  to  God. 

"Two  impressions  are  made  upon  the  propounder  of  the  ques- 
tions. One  is  that  men  are  interested,  as  much  as  ever,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  the  great  religious  questions  regarding 
life  and  destiny.  The  other  is  that  never  has  there  been  greater 
need,  nor  greater  opportunity,  for  ministers  to  present  intelli- 
gently, rationally,  and  earnestly  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity.  Men  are  hungrily  seeking  for  true  guidance  in 
things  spiritual.  This  is  the  age  for  ministers  with  a  divinely 
inspired  message;  the  world  turns  disappointed  from  all  others. 

"No  attempt  is  here  made  to  discuss  the  subjects  presented. 
This  article  is  written  in  response  to  requests  from  several  minis- 
ters, that  the  result  of  the  investigation  regarding  the  beliefs  of 
business  men  be  published  in  abbreviated  form," 
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*: 


IS  your  business  worthy  of  the  best  letter 
paper?     If  it  is,  letter  paper  less  than  the 
best  is  unworthy  of  your  business. 

There  are  credit,  distinction  and  good 
opinion  reflected  on  the  business  that  uses 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  stationery — but  aside 
from  all  that,  there  is  the  same  satisfaction 
to  the  user  that  comes  from  a  carpeted 
office,  a  mahogany  desk  or  a  good  location. 
It  is  the  satisfaction  that  things  of  quality 
always  bring  to  men  who  realize  why  some 
things  are  ''Made  a  Little  Better  than 
Seems  Necessary." 

The  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens  was  assembled  and  bound  up 
to  interest  business  men.  It  contains  suggestions  and  ideas  for  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms — printed,  lithographed  or  engraved  either  on  white  or  on 
one  of  the  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  One  of  these  specimens 
is  almost  sure  to  approximate  the  exact  feeling-tone  you  desire  for  your  sta- 
tionery.    Write  for  this  book  on  your  letterhead. 

HAMPSHIRE   PAPER   COMPANY,    ll'^Vl^S^.'uleftl 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 


Li    U    U 
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After  the 
.Into  Riiie 


.  Jl      '■'^.^. 


The  Hne  run  remains  in  your 
memory — the  dirt  and  dust 
in  your  hair  antl  skin. 
Let  the  cleaning-up  process 
include  a  restful  shampoo  with 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 


After  Golf 
and  Ten?iis 


Don't  forget  that  your  scalp 
needs  exercise,  too.  Systematic 
shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar 
Soap  gives  your  scalp  the 
proper  exercise  necessary  to  the 
continued  health  of  the  hair. 


For  Prickly  Heat  and 
Sunburn 

and  irritations  of  scalp 
and  skin;  soothe  by  using 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 
This  mild  soap  brings  speedy 
relief  to  itching,  chafing  and 
irritations  so  uncomfortably 
common  in  Summer  time. 


And  now 
the  Shampoo 


A  cooling  and  refreshing 
shampoo  is  particularly  grate- 
ful in  warm  weather.  After 
salt  water  bathing,  authorities 
agree  you  should  shampoo 
with  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Three  generations  of  users 
have  found  rest  and  refresh- 
ment in 


Tir  ieip 

(Pure  as  the  Pines) 

Its  use  in  the  bath  is  attended 
by  healthful  cleanliness  and 
followed  by  sensations  of  vigor 
and  physical  comfort. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO. 

Suite  84 A,   81   Fulton  St.,    New  York 
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I^OKT  afh-r  pixl  ••<lfl)rntes  tin-  luif  ot 
f  ho  country.  Particularly  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  magazines  and  newspapers 
almund  in  poems  in  which  hard  pavements 
art!  (tontrasled  witii  flower-lringed  hmcs, 
crowded  apart^nent-houses  with  spacious 
farms,  wild  nature  with  nature  tamed  and 
sopliisticated.  This  is  to  be  expected,  for 
surely  e\ery  normal  dweller  in  the  city 
tries  to  spend  a  part  of  each  summer  in 
the  woods  and  meadows,  and  many  of  them 
look  back  with  longing  to  a  boyhood  on 
the  farm  and  forward  with  hope  to  an  old 
age  that  sha'l  be  free  from  urban  noise  and 
hurry.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  a  side  that  has  received  little  atten- 
tion from  the  poets.  And  that  is  the  charm 
which  the  city  has  for  the  farmer,  and  more 
especially  for  the  farmer's  children.  The 
steady  exodus  of  the  younger  generation 
from  the  country  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
while  it  has  appeared  in  fiction  it  is  little 
known  in  poetry.  Yet  it  has  its  poetic 
possibilities,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  shows 
in  the  poem  which  we  quote  below,  which 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Academy. 
He  has  sympathy,  it  seems,  for  the  mother 
who  is  to  be  deserted  and  also  for  the  boy 
whom  London  is  calling.  He  \\Tites  with 
striking  simplicity,  a  simplicity  that  occa- 
sionally, as,  for  instance,  in  the  fifth  stanza, 
suggests  the  laconic  grandeur  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

The  Lure  of  London 

By  Stephen  Phillips 

"My  son.  what  ails  ye,  that  of  l^te 
Ye  hang  o'er  long  upon  the  gate? 
Ye  wUl  not  to  your  supper  come, 
Ye  can  not  sit  with  me  at  home. 
What  lass  is  it  with  eye  so  bright 
That  keeps  you  from  your  mother  quite?" 

"Mother,  no  lass  with  eye  so  bright 
Malies  me  to  linger  half  the  night. 
No  maid  it  is  makes  me  to  brood. 
And  keeps  me  from  your  supper  good; 
But.  mother,  if  the  truth  ye'd  know, 
1  am  right  mad  from  home  to  go." 

"My  son.  if  'twere  a  lassie  bright 
That  keeps  ye  from  me  half  the  night, 
That,  soon  or  late,  I  must  abide. 
Nor  e'er  her  silly  rose-cheek  chide. 
Yet  I  had  pain  to  give  ye  birth, 
And  ye'U  forget  me  under  earth." 

"Mother,  I  know  not  how  to  tell 
What  breeds  in  me  tliis  restless  hell; 
But  this  I  feel  that  go  I  must, 
I  tire  of  this  familiar  dust. 
Even  the  nodding  flowers  I'd  leave, 
Tho,  mother,  you  1  would  not  grieve. 

"There  is  a  city  far  away. 
In  midnight  I  can  feel  her  day; 
Mother,  she  has  no  need  of  sleep. 
She  doth  sow  not.  she  doth  not  reap; 
Hardly.  I  tliink.  she  draws  the  dew. 
But  she  hath  many,  we  have  few. 

"When  silvery  hght  comes  on  the  ground. 
And  in  the  world  I  hear  no  soimd,    ■ 
Still  I  can  hear  her  silent  call. 
To  her  must  go,  whate'er  befall; 
No  more  I  smell  the  rainy  sod, 
Almost  I  have  forgot  my  God!" 


From  Bronze  in  the  private 
Galleries  of  C.  W.  Po»t. 

Breaking 

the  Bonds 

of  Habit 

Most  of  us  cling  to  the  things  of 
life  which  please  the  senses,  and  con- 
tinued indulgence  leads  to  fixed  habits 
—some  good,  others  exacting  a  heavy 
penalty. 

If  any  habit,  such  as  coffee  drinking, 
is  found  to  interfere  with  one's  welfare 
and  comfort,  it's  time  to  break  away. 

Medical  opinion  and  the  research 
of  pure  food  scientists  agree  that  the 
coffee  habit  is  extremely  harmful  to 
many  persons. 

h  is  hard  to  induce  people  to  give 
up  coffee,  but  if  they  are  given  the 
pure  food-drink 

POSTUM 

they  will  find  a  distinct  gain  in  health 
without  loss  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

This  nourishing  table  beverage,  made 
from  choice  wheat  and  the  juice  of 
Southern  sugar-cane,  possesses  a  rich 
Java-like  flavour,  but  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  coffee  drug,  caffeine,  or  any 
other  substance  which  could  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  most  sensitive  organism. 

The  ever- increasing  demand  for 
Postum  amply  proves  its  worth  as  a 
safe  table  beverage  for  those  who  seek 
the  freedom  and  power  which  come 
with  mental  and  physical  poise. 

**  There* s  a  Reason** 

POSTUM 

Sold  by  grocers 
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"If  ye  must  go,  then  go  ye  must. 
My  boy:    but  wlien  I'm  turned  to  dust, 
Come  back,  tho  many  a  mile  ye  make. 
And  think  on  how  this  lieart  did  break." 

"Mother,  yon  red  flare  in  the  sky! 
There  will  I  go.  if  there  I  die!" 


Here  are  two  poems  about  trees  by  poets 
whose  ideas  are  vastly  different.  Miss 
IJunstoii,  whose  poem  we  take  from  the 
London  Saturday  Review,  puts  a  noble 
philosophy  in  lier  lines,  while  Miss  Howard 
(in  The  Bellman)  is  eoncerned  only  with  a 
charming  fancy.  It  must  be  confest,  how- 
ever, that  her  birch  tree  is  more  vividly 
and  attractively  portrayed  than  Miss 
Bunston's  olive. 

At  Bogliaco,  Lago  di  Garda 
By  Anna  Binston 

The  olive  for  heaven's  azure  sake 

Lifts  up  her  lioughs.  yearns  to  be  true; 

But  still  she  softens  to  the  lake 
And  bends  toward  the  deeper  blue. 

Stern  is  the  chastening  she  receives. 

Aged  and  maimed  she  well-nigh  faints. 
Yet  puts  forth  fruit  and  dove-like  leaves, 

Most  lovable  of  mountain  saints. 

Leans  o'er  the  path  the  golden  bay, 
The  chestnut  wrestles  with  the  earth. 

Only  tho  cypress  looks  one  way, 

Knows  naught  but  heaven  from  her  birth. 

Yet  what  tree  in  this  terraced  place. 
Chestnut  or  bay  or  cypress-spire, 

Achieves  the  tortured  oMve's  grace, 

Comes  quite  so  near  the  heart's  desire? 


The  Fairy  Tree 

By  Ethel  Barstow  Howard 

The  birch  tree  throws  a  scarf  of  green 

Around  her  silver  white. 

Woven  of  little  polished  leaves 

All  delicate  and  bright. 

It  sways  with  every  passing  air 

And  shimmers  in  the  light. 

Oh,  like  a  Dryad  nymph  she  stands 
The  birch  tree,  silver  white! 
And  all  day  long  that  flowing  veil 
Trembles  for  my  delight. 
She  stirs  it  as  she  moves  in  it 
As  a  young  maiden  might. 

And  is  she  then  a  tree  at  all. 
My  birch,  all  silver  white? 
Clothed  in  a  robe  of  little  leaves. 
Alive  with  wind  and  light. 
And  standing  by  the  fairy  ring. 
With  queenly  slender  height? 

In  truth  I  think  she  is  a  fay 

The  birch  tree,  silver  white. 

Bound  by  a  spell  the  long  bright  day 

But  free  again  at  night. 

And  she  knows  all  the  woodland  ways 

Under  the  gray  moonlight. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  prints  this  manly 
and  sonorous  poem.     Its  courageous  phi 
losophy  is  clearly  and  vigorously  uttered. 

A  Birthday  in  Middle  Life 

By  a.  .1.  Perman 

« 

Upon  the  road  another  stone. 
Another  hard-won  boundary  passed. 
And  youth's  dim  unimaginable  goal  has  grown 
Instant  and  vast. 

The  end  was  far.  undreamed-of  then. 
In  life's  first  clear  felicity; 


Owners  of  Pleasure  Electrics 

We  Guarantee  These  Tires 
10,000  Miles— Two  Years 


Nearly  everybody  now  knows  that  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  are  easy-riding  and  trouble- 
proof,  but  do  you  realize  the  great  economy 
of  these  tires.' 

Do  you  realize  that  every  set  of  Motz 
Cushion  Tires  is  guaranteed  for  lo.ooo 
miles  —  two  years? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  upkeep  cost  on 
a  set  of  Motz  Cushion  Tires  is  practically 
nothing? 

Do  you  realize  that  four,  not  five,  of 
these  tires  make  a  complete  set  ? 

What  if  the  initial  cost  of  Motz  Cushion 
Tires  is  a  trifle  more  than  pneumatics,  is 
not  the  additional  cost  paid  back  ten  times 
over? 

They  Ride  Easy 

Motorists  and  motor  car  makers  once 
thought  that  only  pneumatic  tires  could  be 
easy  riding  and  resilient,  but  Motz  Cush- 
ion Tires  upset  all  calculations.  Thou- 
sands now  know  from  experience,  from 
using  Motz  Cushion  Tires,  that  they  were 
wrong.  They  know  that  no  pneumatic, 
except  under  excessive  speed,  is  more  re- 
silient than  the  Motz. 

Note  the  construction  of  this  remarkable 
tire.  Note  the  double,  notched  treads 
(A  in  picture),  which  prevent  skidding  and 
distribute  the  weight  to  the  sides.  The 
sides  are  undercut  (see  B),  which  allows 
free  action  of  slantwise  bridges  (see  C). 
These  bridges  are  elastic.  They  give  and 
yield  like  the  air  in  a  pneumatic  tire.  Note 
D  in  the  picture,  showing  shock-absorbing 
qualities  when  tire  runs  over  a  stone. 

Needless  to  say,  Motz  Cushion  Tires 
end  all  punctures  and  blowouts. 


MOTZ 
Cushion  Tires 


All  Leading  Electric  Car 
Makers  Adopt  Them 

The  demand  for  Motz  Cushion  Tires  in 
two  years  has  multiplied  ten-fold.  On 
every  boulevard,  in  every  city,  wherever 
electric  cars  are  used,  Motz  Cushion  Tires 
predominate.  All  leading  pleasure  electric 
manufacturers  have  adopted  Motz  Cushion 
Tires  as  standard  equipment. 

New  Tire  Book  98  Ready 

Motz  Cushion  Tires  fit  any  standard 
clincher,  universal  quick-detachable  or 
demountable  rim. 

Our  latest  Tire  Book  is  now  ready  for 
mailing.  Don't  fail  to  get  a  copy.  Send 
a  postal  today  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
tire  that  gives  utmost  riding  comfort,  ut- 
most convenience,  utmost  mileage,  utmost 
economy.  Give  specifications  —  name  of 
car,  model,  size  of  rims,  etc. 


Tl  li^      ■         T**—  J     D      LL  /^  Factories  and  Executive  Office* 

1  he  Motz  1  ire  and  Rubber  Lo.      akron,  ohio 

Service  Stations  in  All  Principal  Cities 

BRANCHES :  Boston,  4  Dundee  St.;  Chicago,  2023  Michigan  Ave.;  Cleveland,  1932  Euclid  Ave.;  Detroit. 
999  Woodward  Ave.;  St.  Louis,  5187  Delmar  Blvd.;  Kansas  City,  409  E.  15th  St.;  New  York,  1737 
Broadway;  Pittsburgh,  300  N.  Craig  St.;  Philadelphia,  207-9  N.  Broad  St.;  Los  Angeles,  336  W.  Pico  St.; 
Washington,  D.  C,  1012  Fourteenth  St..  N.  W. 
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^•Complete 
Room 


ALADDIN*iHOUii££ 


The  Aladdin  method  enables  yon  to  buy  all  the  material  for  a  complete  hoose  direct  from  the  original  producer.     It  saves 
four  profits  on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor.      You  keep  the  middlemen's  profits  in  your  own  pocliet. 

DWELLING  HOUSES,  BARNS,  SUMMER  COTTAGES 


Aladdin  Knocked  Down  Houses  are  shipped  everywhere.    Every  piece  of  material  comes  to  you  c 
and  ready  to  nail  in  place      No  skilled  labor  required.     Permanent,  attractive,  warm  and 
lasting.     Xot   portable.     Price  mcludes   all   lumber  cut    :o  fit.  shingles,  doors,  windows. 

glass,  patent  plaster  board,  interior  trim  and  finish, 
paint,  nails.  Ijcks,  hardware  and  complete  instruc- 
tions. Immediate  shipment.  Houses  from  2  to  12 
rooms.  Save  four  profit  by  buying  direct  from 
mill.     Send  stamps  f  jr  cut.ilog  G. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
222  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


ut  and  fitted 
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"Gee!    Tm  Glad  I  Have  On  B.  V.  D." 

That's  what  the  cool,  comfortable,  cwi/tr/  man  is  thinkinir,  while  th 
comfortless,  co(U/fss  ones  are  eyeing  him  enviously.       Don't  you  be 
without  B.  V.  D.  when  warm  days  "put  you  on  the  griddle."     B. 
weather  is  /lere — B.  V.  D.  is  sold  everyzvhere. 

To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the 

label.     On  every  B.  V.  D.  undergarment  is  sewed 

This  Rei/  H'o-irn  Label 

"TmdeTorTh 


B.V  D 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 

(  Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S. Pat.  Off. 
and  Foreign  CoiDUries. ) 

Insist  that  your  dealer 
sells  you  oiilv  uiulerwear 
with  the  B.V. D.  Label. 

B.  y.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  l.engtli  l)ra\vers..')0c.,75c., 
Sl.UO  and  jl..iO  tlie  Garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  ( Pat,  U.  .S.  A 
4-30-07.)  SI. 00.  #1.50,  52.00,  #3.00 
and  55.00  tlie  Suit. 

The  B.V.D.  Company, 

New  York. 
London  Selling;  Agency: 
66,  AUerman'bury,  E.  C. 


e  cross 
caught 
V.  D. 


Copr/riph-tsU.S.A.  1913  by' 
The  B.V  D.  Company. 


For 

uninterrup- 

d  service— get  the 

Puncture-Proof 
PNEUMATIC 

The  most  economical  tire — 
average  service  of  6026  miles 
each  without  puncture  cr  inner- 
lube  replacement.    Guaranteed 

"puncture-proof  or 
your   money  back** 

Write  for  Booklet  "L,"  contain- 
ing full  data  on  its  unique  con- 
struction. 

LEETIRE&  RUBBER  Ca 

Co  rsis  H  o  H  o  OK  e:  r*       Pa, 


fSmittts^t  Mi/€^ 


uA-2]^2i' 


Send  me 

$1.00 

for  Two 

Poplin 

Club  Ties 

With  the  distinct  understanding-  that  the  Ties  I  furnish  will 
not  WRINKLE  like  ordinary  silk  ties. 

If  tliey  do,  back  goes  vour  money  at  once. 
.  My  Club  Ties  are  made  of  SILK  POPLIN,  two  inches 
wide  at  ends,  33  inches  long  (for  medium  sizes),  35  inches 
long  (for  large  sizes),  extra  large,  38.    Are  REVERSIBLE, 
double  wear. 

I  guarantee  them  to  wear  as  long  as  any  silk  or  satin  tie 
made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades  :  Purple,  Old  Rose,  Helio- 
trope, Red,  White,  Cerise,  Gray.  Green,  Black,  Brown, 
Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to  charge  75c.  to  $1.00  for 
them  in  selling  by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  nie  you  save  money,  get  a  guaranteed 
article  which  you  can  return,  if  not  satisfactory,  and  save 
you  the  annoyance  of  shopping. 

My  new  Catalogue  (containing  diagrams  how  to  cor- 
rectly tie  Bows,  FoTjr-in-hands  and  Ascots)  will  be  sent 
FREE  on  application. 

My  goods  are  not  sold  by  agents  or  retailers. 

'' High  Grade  Goods  at  first  cost"  and  money  returned 
at  once  if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

References  :  Any  Bank  in  Tiov. 

C.G.  CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


It  was  a  fate  that  ralh'd  xometlme  for  other  men. 
But  not  for  mo. 

I  drank  the  Kladncss  of  the  Krass, 
The  rapture  of  the  woods  In  May, 
I  was  Immortal  a.s  they  are,  w-rene,  alaat 
.Vnd  yoimg  as  they. 

IJut  now  I  know  the  years  are  told. 
And  those  come  not  again  that  go, 
And  ever  chiser  to  me  creeps  the  silent,  cold 
Insistent  foe. 

AVhat  in  the  hurrying  hours  remains? 
What  faded  blo.ssoms  linger  on 
To  mock,  as  they  recall,  the  joys,  the  joyous  palm 
That  now  are  gone? 

Ah!  In  life's  barren,  desert  lands 
This  still  may  lift  the  heart,  and  be 
A  crystal  well  amid  the  bare  rocks  and  the  sands' 
Monotony, 

ThLs — that  no  agonizing  dies. 
No  hoping  and  no  strife  Is  vain; 
That  In  the  garnered  harvest  of  a  Man  they  rlae 
And  live  again. 


In  the  following  little  poem  (from  The 
Craftsman)  Miss  Widdemcr  gives  exquisite 
voice  to  that  longing  for  rural  calm  which 
we  mentioned  before.  The  thought  that 
"  a  night  wind  strokes  the  slumberers  " 
is  delightful,  and  tliere  is  splendid  concen- 
tration in  the  third  stanza. 

The  Little  Comforters 
By  Margaret  Widdemer 

I  have  my  little  thoughts  for  comforters; 

Tliey  run  by  me  all  day 
Holding  up  perfumed  memory  that  stirs 

My  dull  accustomed  way: 

They  murmur  of  green  lanes  we  used  to  go 

(For  here  the  spring  forgets 
To  set  the  roadways  thick  with  grass,  and  sow 

The  paths  with  violets!) 

Here  the  hot  city  crashes,  and  all  words 

Thunder  or  scream  or  cry. 
Yet  there  were  lake-sounds  once  (they  tell),  and 
birds 
Called  from  a  twilight  sky: 

There  still  a  night  wind  strokes  the  slumberers 

And  the  cool  grass  lies  deep  .  .  . 
I  have  my  little  thoughts  for  comforters, 

Who  wliisper  me  to  sleep. 


To  scribble  one's  name  on  a  wall  in  a 
hotel  does  not  seem  to  us  a  particularly 
attractive  method  of  gaining  fame.  There- 
fore we  believe  that  Miss  Roberts'  graceful 
poem,  with  its  interesting  adaptation  of 
an  old  comparison,  would  be  improved  by 
the  omission  of  the  last  two  lines.  We 
take  it  from  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

The  Inn 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Roberts 

Life's  an  inn,  nor  may  we  stay 
Where  we  lord  it  for  a  day. 
Dreaming,  as  the  time  slips  by. 
Ours  the  rooms  we  occupy. 
Nay;   tho  we  be  well-bestowed. 
Other  guests  are  on  the  road. 

Friend,  our  moment  comes  to  go  I 

The  Postilion  waits  below! 

And  these  halls  that  we  have  known, 

Fondly  thought  of  as  our  own. 

Keep  of  us  no  fiu-ther  trace 

Than  the  mirror  of  our  face. 

Quickly,  ere  the  summons  falls. 
Write  thy  name  upon  the  walls. 
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"ON  THE   INSIDE    A-LOOKIN'  OUT" 

SINCE  it  is  l)y  no  means  certain  that 
Dennis  Sweeney,  James  E.  Husscy, 
James  F,  Thompson,  and  John  J.  Murtha, 
the  former  New  York  Police  Inspectors 
sent  to  Blackwell's  Island  jail  for  conspir- 
ing to  keep  a  graft  witness  out  of  a  grand 
jury's  reach,  will  ever  write  descriptions 
of  how  it  feels  to  be  shut  up  in  a  place  to 
which  they  in  bygone  days  helped  to  send 
thousands  of  lawbreakers,  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  what  the  New  York 
World  has  to  say  about  it.  The  story  is 
about  the  men's  first  day  on  the  island. 
Here  it  is: 

Sweeney,  wrinkled  and  stoop-shoul- 
dered, with  a  long  apron  covering  his 
stripes,  leaned  over  a  great  mixing-pan 
of  dough  and  worked  like  a  regular  baker. 

After  he  had  kneaded  a  large  piece  of 
the  dough  he  picked  it  up  on  his  arms 
and  carried  it  to  a  table,  where  other 
jail-birds  sliced  [it  up  and  molded  it 
for  the  ovens.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
day  he  became  very  tired.  His  task 
carries  with  it  more  actual  manual  labor 
than  the  tasks  his  three  coplotters  have  been 
set  to. 

Hussey,  in  the  bed  shop,  had  a  special 
job  yesterday  of  tightening  up  nuts  that 
join  the  ends  of  the  iron  cots  that  will 
be  issued  to  the  Police,  Fire,  and  other 
city  departments  when  they  are  com- 
pleted.    The   ex-Inspector,    with    a    steel 

5  ^\Tench,  worked  and  worked  hard.  He 
had  to  get  the  different  parts  of  the  bed, 
assemble  them  and  then  bolt  them  to- 
gether. His  job  is  much  easier  than 
Sweeney's. 

Thompson,  who,  it  was  feared  by  the 
doctors  at  the  penitentiary,  would  have 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  if  his 
mental  and  physical  condition  did  not 
improve,  came  from  his  cell  in  the  new 
prison  when  a  guard  unlocked  the  steel 
door  for  him.  He  didn't  complain,  say 
the  guards  at  the  prison,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  shoe  shop,  where  he  worked 
his  first  day  and  where  he  will  labor 
for  ten  months,  he  pegged  heavy  bro- 
gans  all  day  long.  Once  a  pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  one  of  the  patients  in  the 
City  Hospital,  which  adjoins  the  peni- 
tentiary on  the  south  of  the  island,  was 
sent  over  to  the  shoe  shop  to  be  repaired. 
They  were  given  to  Thompson,  who,  it  is 
declared,  did  a  good  job  on  them. 

He  peeled  off  the  old  worn  leather  and 
replaced  it  with  new.  Then  he  removed  a 
nail  that  had  been  bothering  the  owner  of 
the  shoes.  The  owner  is  a  gunman  who  was 
injured  in  a  fight  on  the  Bowery  and  hadn't 
the  monej^  to  pay  for  medical  attention. 

Murtha's  job  consists  of  assorting  broom 
straw  to  the  proper  lengths.  After  he 
finishes  assorting  a  pile  another  eon%-ict 
comes  along  and  takes  it  tiway  to  be  bound 
up. 

The    four    former    Inspectors    arose    at 

6  o'clock  with  the  1,400  other  prisoners 
and  marched  to  the  wash  rooms.  They 
awaited  their  turns  at  the  showers,  and 
all  of  them  had  to  follow  an  assortment  of 


Your  Foot  Troubles  Gone 


You  Can  Think  Clearly  and  Do  Things 
with  the  Snap  and  Ginger  of  a  Winner. 


r 


OU   know  you  can't  feel  or  act  like  a  success  with 
tired,  aching  feet — tired  feet — tired  all  over — ever  no- 
tice it?      Perhaps  you  think  achinc,  tired  feet  nothing 
serious.      But  that  is  a  dangerous  attitude  of  mind. 
You  may  not  realize  it,  but  those  slight  aches  at  tlie  heels  and  ankles,  those 
painful,  cramped  toes,   that  body  weariness,  and   brain    fag    lessen    your 

chances  for  success  and  happiness.      And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  just  as  sure  as  you  neglect 
these  symptoms,  you  will  pay  for  it  with  the 
torture  of  broken  arches,  "flat-foot,"  or  a  ser- 
ious derangement  of  the  whole  nervous  system 
It's  an    easy  thing    to    neglect   tired,  aching 
feet,    but    it  is   a    much   easier   and  "more    sensible 
thing  to   slip   a   pair  of  SchoII's  "Foot-Eazers"  into 
your  shoes  today  and  put  an  end  to  your  foot  troubles. 

For  Men  and  Women 


SCmil^!i>t>£^ea£et 


EASES    TH  E 


The  Simplest  and  Easiest  Thing  To  Use  For 

Tired,  Aching  Feet  —  Corns  and  Calluses —  Weak  Insteps  —Turning  Ankles—  Broken  Arch 

Flat  Foot  —  Bunions  —  Cramped  Toes  —  General  Weariness —  Bodily  Fatigue 

Prevents  Flat  Foot 

The  Scholl  "Foot-Eazer"  firmly  supports  and  arches  the  instep — bridges  the  body's  weight 
fron-.  heel  to  ball — takes  off  the  surplus  strain  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments — replaces  the 
natural  spring  and  elasticity.  The  Scholl  "Foot-Eazer" — a  scientific  invention  of  Dr.  Scholl 
— Foot  Specialist — is  anatomically  correct  and  based  on  practical  orthopedic  principles. 

I  Have  Increased  the  Efficiency — 
Hence  the  Earning  Power  of  Thousands 

I  have  brought  peace  of  mind,  comfort,  good  health,  greater  efficiency  and  success  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  I  have  prevented  thousands,  through  the  use  of  SchoU's  "Foot- 
Eazers,"  from  becoming  victims  of  the  broken  arch  or  "flat  foot"  and  I  have  injected  new  life 
into  sufferers  from  all  kinds  of  foot  ailments.  If  you  are  on  your  feet  a  great  deal — if  your  vpork 
suffers  because  your  feet  hurt — if  your  earning  capacity  is  limited  on  account  of  weak  ankles  or 
broken  arch — you  need  my  assistance  at  once. 

The    Scholl    **F00t-E!azer'*      requires    no    breaking    in— always  comfortable   and   instantly 

self-adjusting-   to  all  feet — fits  your  regular  size  shoe  and  can 
be  changed  from  one  pair  to  another— light  in  weight,  never  bulky  and  keeps  the  shoes  in  better  shape. 

Remember  the  Name  "Scholl."   Think  of  "show"  and  add  "11"— say  "Show  Me  a  Scholl"- 

For  SchoII's  "Foot-Eazer"  is  the  only  appliance  that  gives  just  the  right  support  and  elasticity  which  na- 
ture intended  the  feet  should  have,  when  people  walked  on  carpets  of  grass  and  soft  earth,  instead  of 
hard  floors  and  pavements. 

«  />     f^  •    PTi     •     I    j^  J        You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  this 

lU    USiVS       1  nSll    150na    simple  test  — now -today.      Go  to  any 
•^  shoe  dealer  or  druggist  and  get  a  pair 

of  SchoII's  "Foot-Eazers."     The  dealer  will  give  you  a  Signed  Bond  for  a  10  days' 
free  trial  without  risk.  I  make  this  liberal  offer  to  prove  to  you  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  foot  troubles  you  have,  SchoU's  Foot-Eazer  will  give  you  instant 
and  permanent  relief.     Price,  $2  per  Pair. 

p'j«gg__Ask  your  dealer  for  Dr.  SchoU's  Valuable  Book,  "Treatment 
and  Care  of  Feet."    If  he  hasn't  copy,  write  us. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co., 

14E Schiller  street,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

337  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
ISE  Kins  Street.  East,   TORONTO,  CAN. 

1-4  Giltspur  Street,  LONDON,  ENG. 


Foot-enzcr 
Under  the  Arch 


Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


Credit  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  with  real  rubber;  credit  them  with  hand- 
making  and  the  knowledge  of  manufacture  that  comes  with  seventeen 
years'  experience — then  ask  yourself  what  else  you  can  demand  of  a  tire. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

liiuuch  onicc-a  in  New  York.  Chinairo.   Phil.Tdelphia.  Boston.  St.  I>o\iis.  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco. 


Iv-s  Angeles,  Cleveland.  BaUiinore,  Seattle 

Tli.-  Hearn  Tire  &  Riibl>er  Co  .  Columbus.  Ohio. 

|t..ss  Riiiajer  Co..  Denver.  Colo. 

Soiiiliern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

C-  ntral  RuMjer  &  Pupolv  Co..  Indianapolis.  Iiid 

H    R.  Olnistead  &  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Atlanta.  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo. 

Bering  Tire  A  Rubt^r  Co.,  Houston,  Texas. 

Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Atkinson  Tire  A  Supplj  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fl». 

r    D.  Franke  A  C-o..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

K.  &  S.  Auto  Tire  Co..   Limited.  Toronto.  r.-\n. 
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LOW    PRICES  FOB   THIS    IIANHSOMK   FKKCE 

100  other  etvlfs.  Many  cheaper  ili:in  W'>u'l  — ;t!lh(-tter.  For  Lawos, 
Ciiurchcs,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  lioe  of  Farm  Fence,  Fiirm  Gates, 
LawQ  Gates,  etc.     Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  ofter. 
W  AKO  F£^C£  CO.,  148  Mala  fet.,  Decatur,  Ind. 


arm  Mortgages 

Your  money  safe  and  your  income 
sure.  Send  for  descriptive  pamph- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offerings.  30  years' 
experience.    Highest  references. 


:.J  Lamler  &  Co.  Grand  forks.N.11 


There's  no  more  delightful  or  healthier  way  of  making  trips 
— week-end    or    vacation — than  on   a  1913  Twin  Cylinder 


Motocycle 


"Count  the  Indians  on 
the  Road. " 
Write  for  1 9 1 3  literature. 
Free  demonstration  at  ovet 
2,000  dealers  all  over  the 
couutiy. 

Prices: 

4  H.P.  Single,     $200 

7  H.P.  Twin,   -  $250 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 


I N  the  1913  models  of  this  famous  make  of  motorcycle 
*  there  is  no  such  thing  as  vibration,  jolting  or  jarring. 
The  new  CRADLE  SPRING  FRAME  has  completely 
solved  the  comfort  problem.  Even  on  very  rough  roads 
you  skim  along  without  discomfort.  This  absence  of 
shaking  greatly  lengthens  the  life  of  the  machine  and 
makes  motorcycling  a  true  pastime. 

The  Indian's  fame  for  Speed,  Power  and  Endurance  is  already 
too  well  established  to  need  comment.  Control  is  simple  and  instan- 
taneous.     Low  cost  of  up- keep. 

THE  HENDEE  MFG.  CO. ,  919  State  St. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Branch  and  Service  Stations: 
Chicago    Denver     San  Francisco    Atlanta     Toronto     London 


I  potty  criminals — botii  negrofs  and  white 
mon. 

Sw«'eney  was  about  to  duck  under  the 
shower  when  a  lank,  lean  West  Indian 
nefjro — a  firoe.sffapo  sneak-thief — jumped 
in  front  of  him.  The  West  Indian  had 
his  bath  first.  Sweeney  stood  to  one  side 
and  allowed  him  to  finish. 

For  breakfast  the  four  had  the  same 
kind  of  hash  they  have  had  every  morning 
since  they  have  been  in  the  "pen." 

"There's  one  thing  about  this  place," 
said  Warden  Hayes  to  a  reporter  for  The 
World  yesterday,  "if  a  man  who  comes 
here  has  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  he'll 
get  over  it  before  he  lias  been  with  us  a 
month.  At  least  two  and  maybe  all  of 
the  former  Inspectors,  I  understand,  have 
dyspepsia.  Believe  me,  this  diet  they  are 
on  will  cure  it. 

"It's  the  same  thing  to  eat  day  in  and 
day  out  that  does  the  trick.  Why,  when 
these  four  get  out  they'll  feel  better 
phj'sically  than  they  have  for  many  a 
year.  See  if  what  I  tell  you  isn't  true;  I 
know  all  about  what  a  diet  of  meat,  bread 
and  potato  a  day  will  do. 

"The  four  worked  just  as  hard  to-day 
a«  any  of  the  other  men  in  the  place.  All 
the  guards  and  men  superintending  the 
work  in  the  shop  were  told  to  treat  these 
men  just  Uke  the  rest.  I  positively  will 
not  stand  for  their  being  let  out  of  the 
slightest  task.  They'll  do  their  work,  do 
it  well,  and  when  their  time  is  up  they'll 
get  out.     That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

None  of  the  other  convicts  said  much 
to  the  ex-policemen  at  breakfast  or  at 
the  noonday  meal  yesterday.  At  supper, 
which  is  at  about  4  o'clock,  however, 
some  remarks  that  didn't  exactly  please 
the  quartet  were  made  to  them. 

All  the  ex-Inspectors  have  had  insults 
and  jeering  remarks  hurled  at  them  since 
they  were  taken  to  the  Island,  but  Thomp- 
son, who  has  been  very  despondent,  soon 
gained  the  sympathy  of  many  of  the  jail- 
birds, and  has  been  pestered  a  good  deal 
less  than  Sweeney,  Hussey,  and  Murtha. 
To  conclude: 

Sweeney  gets  mad  every  time  one  of 
the  convicts  says  anything  to  him,  and 
snaps  back  some  reply,  intended  to  cut 
the  tormentor.  All  he  gets  for  his  trouble 
is  a  curse  and  another  sneering  chuckle. 

None  of  them  have  had  visitors  yet,  it 
was  declared  last  evening,  altho  all  four 
expected  that  some  of  their  friends  would 
come  over  to  see  them.  Last  night  they 
sat  in  their  cells  until  10  o'clock  reading 
and  writing  notes.  The  lights  were  turned 
off  at  10,  and  the  four,  dead  tired  from  their 
work,  went  soundly  to  sleep. 

The  first  night  they  were  behind  the 
bars  in  the  "pen"  they  got  hardly  a  wink 
of  sleep.  They  were  unused  to  their  new 
surroundings.  After  the  first  night  tho 
they  all  managed  to  rest.  Yesterday 
morning  the  guard  that  opened  Murtha's 
cell  door  had  to  go  inside  and  shake  him 
before  he  awoke. 

Hussey,  one  of  the  prison  guards  said 
yesterday,  hasn't  had  much  to  say,  bub 
he  has  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
the  man  in  the  next  cell  to  him.  The 
guard  said  Hussey  had  asked  his  neigh- 
bor a  lot  of  questions  about  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
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liG  was  much  interested  in  the  way  tlio 
con\'ict  spoke  of  the  Warden. 

Hussey  was  told  that  Warden  Hayes 
was  a  "good  fellow  so  long  as  you  don't 
try  to  put  anything  over  on  him." 

The  former  Inspectors  were  all  annoyed 
when  informed  that  they  couldn't  smoke 
cigars  or  cigarettes  while  on  the  Island. 
Regulations  forbid  anything  but  pipes. 
So  they  had  pipes  and  tobacco  sent  over 
to  them.  The  tobacco,  before  it  got  to 
them,  was  taken  from  its  original  package 
and  placed  in  a  paper  bag. 


THE    PRESIDENT    AT    WORK 

THE  President's  friends  at  Washington 
have  been  very  apprehensive  of  late 
concerning  his  health.  Unlike  his  two 
most  recent  predecessors,  Mr.  Wilson 
avoids  athletics,  believing  that  his  regular 
temperate  habits  will  safeguard  him  against 
a  phj-sical  breakdowai.  Private  Secretary 
Tumulty  says  the  President  is  "the  hardest 
worked  man  in  America,"  which  statement 
does  not  sound  like  an  exaggeration  in  view 
of  what  we  read  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World.  It  is  a  dispatch  from  a  staff  cor- 
respondent: 

Executive  decisions  that  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  are  made  at  night  by 
the  President. 

The  central  control  station  of  the  great 
machinery  of  government  is  a  secluded 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White 
House  where  Mr.  Wilson  works  alone  in 
silence  while  the  world  sleeps. 

A  black  leather-covered  note-book, 
which  nobody  but  himself  reads,  is  the 
Domesday  book  of  America,  for  it  contains 
the  secrets  of  state  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
President  written  l\y  his  own  hand. 

This  book  has  loose  leaves  that  can  be 
detached  and  fresh  ones  put  in.  The 
sheets  are  the  size  of  business  letter  paper. 
Most  of  the  entries  are  made  in  shorthand 
"pot  hooks,"  a  system  of  wTiting  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  practised  for  many  years. 

The  private  study  contains  a  flat-top 
desk  and  a  fihng  cabinet.  The  President 
is  more  devoted  to  his  black  leather  note- 
book and  his  filing  cabinet  than  to  anj' 
other  possession.  No  secretary  or  clerk 
may  touch  them.  He  works  over  the  fihng 
case  with  the  precision  and  skill  of  a  system 
expert.  He  has  Ms  owti  plan  of  indexing 
and  can  instantly  turn  to  any  paper  which 
lie  has  put  away. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Presi- 
dent leaves  the  main  part  of  the  White 
House,  after  having  breakfasted  with  his 
family,  and  goes  to  the  west  wing  of  the 
building,  a  long  extension,  one  story  in 
height,  devoted  to  executive  offices.  He 
carries  with  him  the  precious  black  note- 
book. Private  Secretary-  Tumulty  and  a 
stenographer  join  him.  The  notes  wTitten 
the  night  before  in  the  study  are  dictated 
and  the  plans  thought  out  are  outlined  for 
the  private  secretary'  to  put  into  operation. 

After  an  hour  of  this  work  the  rest  of 
the  President's  day  is  taken  up  by  appoint- 
ments, previously  arranged.  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, Senators,  Representatives,  promin- 
ent men  from  many  cities,  delegations  of 
organizations,  and  citizens  of  every  class 
endeavor  to  get  audiences  with  the  Presi- 
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A  GOOD    watch     comes    into 
one's  life  but  once.  Most 
often    it    remains   forever ! — 
the  one  thing  that  marks  the 
ever-present,  a  pledge  of  the 
past  and  a  promise  of  the  future. 

LORD  ELGIN,  here  illus 
trated,  is   the    watch    for 
lifetime  service.     It  is  the 
correct  model  for  master- 
ful men   and  promising 
youths.     The    thinnest 
w^atch  made  in  America 
with    an    enamel    dial. 

Lord  Elgin  is  worthy  a 
timelong  trust,  worthy  of 
lifelong  partnership. 

Today  the  Lord  Elgin  is  meas 

uring  time  for  men    and  women   whose 


pride  is  their  timeliness,   their  promptness 
— else  any  watch   would  answer! 

Lord  Elgin  is  made  in  one  of  the 

oldest     and     largest     of     watch 

factories.     It  is  sold  and  vouched 

for    by   forty   thousand    merchants 

of    standing,    including    every 

representative      jeweler      in 

America. 

The  leading  jewelers  in 
every  town  and  city  are 
Elgineeri  —  masters  of 
watchcraft.  TTiey  are 
the  men  who  really 
know  watches. 

Consult  \;our  local  Elgin- 
eer.       He      speaks      with 
authority.        He      has      an 
Elgin    to    exactly    meet    your 
individual  needs. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


Do  Your  Printing*! 

Canis,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  I'ress  $r>. 
Larger  S18,  Rotiiry  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printincforothers  All  ea^y.  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  cntnloE  TYPE, cards,  paper, 
outfits,  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


1^8  BATM  TUB 


Costs  little,  no  prambing,   little  watej. 

Weight  Ih  pounds,  folds  Into  smsll  roll. 

Full  length  b.thB,  far. better  than  tin  ttibfl.     La«ts 

for  years.   Write  for  epecit'  aceota  offer  and  defcription. 

BsblsioD  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,12i    Vance   Street.    loMo.  0. 


Here  it  is 


ectional  Bookcase  at  a  Moderate  Price 


I  striving  to  perfect  a  Sectional  Bookcase  that  should 
be  good  in  quality  attractive  in  appearance  and  satisfactory  in  use,  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  low  in  price— one  which  should  have  all  the  advantages 
of  the  most  costly  and  yet  be  within  the  reach  of  modest  pocketbooks. 

The  Melton-Rhodes  Sectional  Bookcases  are  made  with  the  utmost  care 
of  the  finest  quarter-sawed  oak  or  mahogany,  with  receding  glass  doors 
that  fit  close  and  keep  the  du.^t  out,  but  which  slide  easily  and  cannot 
bind.  Send  for  illuslrated  descriptive  likrature. 


Price  per 
unit  Section 


Size  33"  long  gi"  deep  and    8i"  high 


$2.75 


33'    ■■    9i"     "      "    loi" 

33'     "     12 I2i"    "         Freight  Prepaid 

Your  choice  of  Golden,  Fumed,  Early  English  or  Weathered  oak  or  mahogany. 
Top  Section  and  Base  without  drawer,  each  $1.00.    Base  with  one  drawer  $2.25 
Base  with  two  drawers  $2.50.     Desk  Section  $4.50.     Old  Dutch  Section  $3.25 

.C. 


Melton-Rhodes  Co.,  Dept.  11,  ^fj 


tory 


Washington,  D. 
;  Greensboro,  N. 
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Will  You  Accept 

FREE 

A  Sheet  of 

Carbon  Paper 

that  will 
Copy  100  Letters? 

Give  it  to  your  stenographer 
and  tell  her  to  use  it  until  it  is 
worn  out  and  to  count  the 
number  of  copies  it  makes. 

After  that  you  will  tell  her 
to  use  nothing  but  Multi- 
Kopy.  That's  why  we  want 
every  reader  of  this  publica- 
tion to  send  for  a  sample  of 

CARBON  PAPER 

This  is  your  chance  to  learn 
what  all  business  men  should 
know  about  Carbon  Paper. 

MultiKopy  makes  20  clear, 
permanent  copies  atone  writ- 
ing, in  either  black  or  blue. 
Your  present  paper  will  prob- 
ably not  make  over  four 
legible  copies. 

MultiKopy  gives  remark- 
ably sharp  impressions — they 
don't  smut,  are  clean  to  handle 
and  don't  fade.  Erasures  on 
the  original  hardly  show  on 
the  copy.  MultiKopy  never 
dries  out. 

MultiKopy  is  not  cheap,  but  it  is 
extremely  economical.  It  is  well 
worth  your  while  to  send  forand 
try  the  sample  sheet. 

F.  S.  Webster  Co. 

334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Typewriter  Carbon,  Ribbons 
and  Supplies 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York,  114  Liberty  Street 
Chicago,  14  No.  Franklin  Street 
Philadelphia,  908  Walnut  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Park  Building 


(lent.  It  i.s  not  difli<'ult,  oithor,  if  th«-.\ 
hiivti  soino  business  or  subject  of  genoral 
wclfart)  to  present. 

Thus  tho  (lay  is  coinpletoly  absorlx-d 
TliiTo  i.s  no  opportunity  to  read,  to  study, 
lo  think,  to  plan.  Tho  important  papers 
of  tho  (lay  are  picked  out  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  taken  to  his  private  study  for  night 
consideration.  After  dinner  he  seeks  the 
seclusion  of  this  study,  his  black  note-book, 
and  his  filing  cabinet. 

At  first  he  .set  10:30  p.m.  as  the  hour  to 
quit  work  and  go  to  bed.  But  he  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  to  schedule.  For  the  past 
few  weeks  the  President  has  not  been  able 
to  get  out  of  his  study  before  11:30  o'clock. 
The  night  work  is  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 

In  order  to  conserve  his  strength  and 
avoid  a  breakdown,  the  President  is  en- 
deavoring to  lake  a  Saturday  holiday  each 
w(>ek,  but  thus  far  he  has  had  very  poor 
luck  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Tre- 
mendous pressure  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  the  White  House,  and  usually  some  im- 
portant affair  of  state  drags  him  back  to 
his  work.    To  proceed : 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  mere  observa- 
tion when  tho  President  is  tired.  His  nor- 
mal actions  are  so  methodical  and  measured 
in  pace  that  they  betray  no  variation  from 
day  to  day,  regardless  of  strain.  His  face 
is  so  bony,  with  skin  so  tightly  drawn  over 
angles  and  high  spots,  that  there  is  no 
deepening  of  lines  or  the  tenseness  of  fea- 
tures observable  in  most  men  under  pres- 
sure. Color  of  countenance  he  has  not,  so 
pallor  of  cheek  is  in  him  a  normal  condition. 

Perhaps  the  only  indications  of  the  strain 
which  the  President  is  experiencing  are  to 
be  found  in  his  manner  rather  than  in  his 
appearance.  He  is  even  more  measured 
and  reserved  in  speech  and  action  than  he 
was  when  he  entered  the  White  House.  He 
is  attempting  to  conserve  his  mental  forces 
with  scientific  care  and  precision. 

Underneath  the  calm  exterior  there  is  an 
active  nervous  system,  altho  people  say 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  nerves.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  show  itself  now  and  then.  Stand- 
ing behind  a  chair  with  his  hands  on  the 
back  of  it  a  few  days  ago,  his  fingers  un- 
consciously drummed  a  tattoo.  When 
reading  a  mess&ge  personally  to  Congress 
a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  nervous  note 
in  his  voice  for  a  few  moments. 

The  general  manager  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  big  job  merely 
directing  the  ordinary  duties  of  adminis- 
tration. But  when  there  are  added  the 
ceaseless  pressure  of  pohticians  for  office 
and  the  attempt  to  institute  many  reforms 
of  great  magnitude  in  system,  a  President 
has  more  than  one  man  can  physically 
accomphsh. 

Private  Secretary  Tumulty  is  watching 
his  chief  and  trying  to  shield  him  from  as 
many  troubles  as  possible,  for  once  let  the 
President  get  a  subject  in  hand  he  goes 
through  it  with  a  thoroughness  that  re- 
quires laborious  efi'ort. 

Mr.  Wilson  wall  not  admit  he  is  working 
too  hard,  or  that  he  is  tired  some  nights. 
He  has  been  a  little  more  than  two  months 
in  the  White  House,  and  during  that  time 
he  has  scored  two  long  credit  marks: 

1.  He  has  not  uttered  a  complaint  about 
anything  or  anybody. 

2.  He  has  not  spoken  a  cross  word. 


NeVigr  Breaks  iK^Le^it 


^^jj^^^y 


Just  five  quick  turns 

sharpens  any  new  pencil 

— one  turn    to    rcsharpcn 

thereafter.        Thousands    of 

ofhces  have  this  positive,  never 

failing    Boston    service    today. 

Prove  it  in  your  own  office  under 

these  tests. 

The  Boston  —  the  only  pencil 
pointer  with  twin  milling  cutters — 
not  knife  edge  —  a  combined  milling 
edge  of  57  inches, 

—sharpens  any  size  and  shape  of  pencil  or 
crayon. 

-  stops  cutting  automatically  when   pen- 
cil is  properly  pointed, 
—has  no  adjustments  whatsoever. 
Price    $6.00,  in    nickel-silver    finish, 
with  transparent  shaving  receptacle. 
Test  it  free  lodays— through  your 
stationer— with  no  obligation  to 
purchase. 

Boston  Specialty  Corporation  Jfs% 

261   Broadway 
New  York 


(EXTRA   STRENGTH) 

keeps th<t  1913  nickel  trimminss on  ;our  AUTOMOBILE  brightsod 
silver-plates  lastyear'sbrassfi.xtiirea,  givingthenew  white  metal 
effect.  Qt. can.  $2.00.  TriaUize.TSc.  At  Auto  Supply  Dealers,  or 
by  Parcel  Post.  A.  K.  Justice  Co.,  609  Chestnut  8t.,rhlladelphls 


HngU« 
Hughes 


Friction 


in  the  wrong  place  does  two  things 
well— wears  out  your  automobile 
and  uses  up  power. 

DIXON'S  FLAKE  GRAPHITE 
reduces  friction  and  wear  by 
forming  a  veneer-like  coating  of 
graphite  on  the  bearing  surfaces, 

Ereventing  metal-to-metal  contact. 
•  IXON'S  FLAKE  GRAPHITE 
is  an  ingredient  of 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Grease  No.  677 

(For  Transmissions  and  Differentials) 

Well-known  automobile  men  use 
and  recommend  Dixon's  Greases. 

Send  name  and  model  of  cat 
for  free  booklet,  "Lubricat* 
ing  the  Motor,"  No.  247. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Go. 

Established  in  1827 
JERSEY  CITY         NEW  JERSEY 
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HONESTY  IN   BASEBALL 

THO  the  national  game  is  gen(;rally 
regarded  as  being  "on  the  level,"  there 
are  a  few  fans  who  sometimes  question  the 
honesty  of  owners,  managers,  players,  and 
umpires.  With  many  close  plays,  which 
naturally  cause  excitement,  the  disaj)- 
pointed  "fan"  frequently  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  the  umpire  acted  fairly  or  that 
one  or  more  of  the  players  did  not  shirk. 
"Billy"  Evans,  an  American  League  um- 
pire, knows  a  good  deal  about  the  game, 
and  he  assures  us  that  it  is  as  honest  as 
anybody  could  reasonably  expect  it  to  be. 
lie  writes  in  Pearson's  Magazine,  from 
which  we  quote  in  part: 

No  baseball  fan  will  ever  forget  the 
failure  of  Merkle  to  touch  second  in  that 
memorable  game  with  the  Cubs.  That 
misplay  caused  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
end  the  season  tied  for  first  place.  This 
necessitated  playing  an  extra  game  to 
decide  who  was  the  wnner,  the  first  time 
such  a  thing  had  happened  in  the  history 
of  major-league  baseball. 

New  York  fans  had  given  up  all  hope 
because  of  the  consistent  winning  of  the 
Cubs,  when  Cincinnati  came  through  wth 
a  victory  over  Chicago  that  enabled  the 
Giants  to  tie.  Hans  Lobert,  then  with  the 
Cincinnati  club,  and  Or\ie  Overall,  now 
retired,  but  at  that  time  with  Chicago,  are 
fast  friends;  "pals,"  in  fact.  These  men 
figured  prominently  in  this  game,  but 
friendship  was  entirely  forgotten,  which 
only  serves  as  further  evidence  of  the  hon- 
esty of  baseball. 

Overall  was  pitching  this  very  important 
game  for  the  Cubs,  and  was  having  things 
very  much  his  own  way.  Until  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth  inning  it  looked  Uke  a  sure 
thing  for  Chicago,  as  a  one-run  lead  looked 
as  big  as  a  mountain,  considering  how 
Overall  was  mo^v^ng  down  the  Reds.  The 
crisis  came  in  the  ninth,  and  it  was  up  to 
Lobert  to  face  his  best  friend,  with  every- 
thing, possiblj'  even  the  pennant,  depend- 
ing on  his  efforts. 

Overall,  always  a  great  pitcher  in  a  pinch, 
faced  the  situation  with  his  usual  con- 
fidence. He  knew  full  well  that  Lobert 
was  a  dangerous  batter,  especially  in  a 
pinch.  He  put  everything  he  had  on  the 
ball  in  an  effort  to  outguess  the  batter,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  count  where 
it  stood  two  balls  and  two  strikes.  Then 
Lobert  singled  to  center,  scoring  both  run- 
ners. That  hit  would  have  beaten  the 
Cubs  out  of  the  pennant  had  New  York 
been  able  to  take  one  of  their  two  games 
with  Philadelphia,  which  they  failed  to  do. 

Ordinarily  nothing  makes  the  ball-player 
so  happy  and  hght-hearted  as  a  base  hit. 
But  that  drive  had  no  such  an  effect  on 
Lobert.  The  position  he  found  himself  in 
would  be  a  trjang  one  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  unusually  trying  in  \iew 
of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  him 
and  Overall.  Instead  of  being  delighted  he 
was  broken-hearted  over  winning  the  game. 
He  wanted  the  Cubs  to  win  because  Over- 
all was  his  "pal."  He  and  Overall  walked 
to  the  dressing-room  Hke  a  couple  of 
mourners  at  a  funeral,  for  it  looked  at  that 
time  as  if  the  loss  of  that  game  meant  the 
loss  of  the  pennant. 

"I'm    awfully    sorry,     old     boy,"    said 


■  The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse. 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  — em>>ody  every   fea- 
ture   of    comfort,  style  and  durability*  com* 
billing  the  practical   suggestions  of   the  most 
prominent  riders    of  two   continents  and   our 
thirty    years'  manufacturing  experience. 
Send  for   illustrated  catalogue  B  describing 
sttjiesatid  accessories  and  giving  the  names 
of  manp  proiiiivient  users. 
The  Meblbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean  a  lULS  Tir-lOl' 1*1 1'MCATOR, 
with  ^  Uaiiscu*'  Oiled  rarrhment  Bark 
nee^ative  roll,  that  ideal  assistant,  always 
ready  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 
lUO  Copies  from  Pen  Written  and  6U 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Original. 
Complete  Duplicator  costs  $Ap 
but  we  don't  want  your  money 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  i&  all 
ri-hi.  so  if  yon  are  interested  just 
write  to  send  it  on  10  Obtr*  Trial  Without  Deposit. 
FELIX  r.DAlS  DLI'LICAIOK   CO,  Dans  Bldjr^lll  John  St.,  N.  T, 


Two 

Guns  in  One — 


Upperbarrel  (rifled)  shoots  .22;  lower  barrel  (smooth! 
bored)  shoots  .44  shot  or  ball.     I-engths.  12.15  or   18 
inches.     Fits  you  lorlarg^e  and  small  game  or  inexpen* 
sive  target  practice.     Stock  folds  up  or   detaches.    Shoulder  i 
holster  lurnished.    Sample  Niiro-Solvent  Oil  for  name  sporting  4 
goods  dealer.  Send  for  catalog  of  Marble's  <^  Outing  Specialties. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO..  547  Delta  Atc.  Gladstone,  Mich. 

Successor  to  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co. 


DEVeiOPS  ] 
THE  BODY - 
qWCK£MS 
\mMIND 


Medart's'  Outdoor  Home  Gymnasium 


I'rovide  healtny  oul-ooor  amusemeni  tor  your  ttoys  and  Oirls. 
_      Make  them  strong  and  self-reliant.     MEDA8TS  HOME  GYM- 
NASIUM will  do  this.     Consists  of  horizontal  Bar,  See-Saw.  SwingJ 
fleeter  Ladder  and  Summer  ToboggsQ.  Bailt  of  ateel  tubing;  repair  proof; 
kjwata  little.    Set  op  on  aurface  o(    ground — no  poet   holea.    EVEBV 
JJOIFIT  GUAEAKTEED.  FEEE  Illoatrated  book  for  children. 
Write  for  it  and  for  Illustrated  cataloe  No.  10 
FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.. 
Gymnasiam  Oatfitters 
3502    DeKalb  St..  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
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A  Million  Mothers  Do 
This  Every  Morning 

With  hungry  husbands  in  a 
hurry  to  get  away  to  work — 
some  with  trains  to  catch, 
Kellogg' s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 
offers  a  quick  way  to  serve  a 
delightful  breakfast. 

Men  like  Kellogg' s  for  the 
flavor  these  crisp  toasted  corn 
flakes  contain.  It's  good  food, 
with  a  freshness  you  can 
depend  on,  and  it  can  be 
served  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  child  that  doesn't  love 
corn  flakes,  is  yet  to  be  born. 


l^jluTl,  HA  hf  slai»|)t  (I  Overall  on  tht; 
hack.  "  I  woiiiil  liavt'  Ki^'^'Q  '"y  ywnr's  mili- 
ary if  I  could  hav«i  honestly  helped  that 
hit." 

"Forget  it,  Hans,"  nplied  Overall. 
"You're  pluyinfj  for  Cineinnati,  not  ("lii- 
catjo,  and  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  f^anie.  We 
will  win  out  anyway."  And  no  one  on  the 
I  ("liieago  team  was  half  as  hai)py  as  LoluTt 
was  over  the  victory  of  the  C^ubs  in  the 
final  {junie.  Also  that  hit  by  Lobert 
was  a  grand  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  the 
game. 

Baseball  history  is  full  of  deeds  like 
lliose  of  Moriarity,  Killifer,  Lelivelt,  Egan, 
McAleer,  and  Lobtnt.  Perhaps  in  the 
career  of  every  player  there  have  been  at 
least  a  dozen  times  in  important  contests 
when  he  has  done  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  would  have  liked  to  do.  And  each 
one  of  these  men  has  actf^d  properly,  be- 
cause he  has  acted  honestly. 

Just  as  long  as  the  game  is  played,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  any  number  of  pessi- 
mistic individuals  who  will  be  able  to  pick 
Haws  in  what  happens  in  the  baseball 
world.  Murder  will  out,  and  if  anything 
is  ever  done  in  baseball  the  player  with  a 
grievance  will  be  only  too  glad  to  tell 
the  world.  No  such  taint  has  ever  been 
put  on  the  grand  old  game,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  conducted  on  the  present  high  scale  its 
popularity  will  increase.  The  fact  that  the 
fans  of  the  United  States  paid  a  half  million 
dollars  to  see  the  1912  World's  Series  best 
tells  the  story  of  how  they  regard  the 
pastime  of  all  pastimes. 


A    NEWSPAPER    SAMARITAN 

T  UDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS,  poet  and 
J  jokesmith  of  the  Houston  Post,  is, 
according  to  numerous  authorities,  one  of 
the  Texas  city's  most  useful  and  popular 
citizens,  and  much  of  his  popularity  is  due 
largely  to  his  love  of  children.  "Uncle 
Judd,"  as  some  of  his  fellow  paragraphers 
frequently  call  him,  makes  a  specialty  of 
finding  good  homes  for  motherless  babies, 
using  space  in  his  column  in  The  Post 
whenever  he  wants  to  reach  would-be 
adopters  of  children.  One  of  his  charac- 
teristic appeals  was  printed  a  few  days 
ago  under  the  caption,  '"Nother  Baby 
Girl": 

Eyes  o'  blue,  and  touseled  hair!  Just 
think  of  it !  You  know  we  found  a  home  for 
t  hat  other  baby  girl  almost  before  the  ink 
on  the  announcement  was  dry.  A  splen- 
did home.  Then  I  had  so  many  inquiries 
from  people  who  wanted  it  that  I  grieved 
because  I  didn't  have  about  a  bushel  of 
babies  to  give  away.  But  now  I  have  an- 
other. A  peach.  Eight  days  old  this 
morning.  Weighed  eleven  pounds  at  birth. 
If  some  of  you  good  people  who  telephoned 
me  about  the  other  baby  girl,  and  whose 
name  and  address  I  neglected  to  make  a 
note  of,  will  call  me  up  at  The  Post 
Editorial  Department,  or  at  my  home 
(Hadley  941),  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
I  will  tell  you  where  you  can  see  it,  or  I 
will  take  you  to  see  it.  The  first  good 
people  that  come  after  it  can  have  im- 
mediate possession.  You  will  be  expected 
to  legally  adopt  it. 


Hundreds  of 
New  Patterns 

Whatever    your    re- 
quirements in  spring 
neckwear,  you  will 
find    among    the 
many    beautiful 
designs      and 
charming    color 
combinations    in 

CH^IEY 

^^      SILK      * 

patterns  just  suited 
your  taste.  Offered 
a  most  complete  assort- 
ment of  tubulars,  knit  and 
crocheted  four-in-hands, 
and  flowing  end  four-in- 
hands.    Ask  your  dealer. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 

4th  Ave.  and  18th  Street 

New  York 


EveryCarOwner 
needs  this  book 


IT  makes  you  intimately  familiar 
with  every  electrical  device  on 
your  car  or  motor  boat..  Tells 
you  how  to  avoid  electrical  trouble, 
how  to  locate  it  and  how  to  cor- 
rect it.  Written  by  experts  in  such 
simple  terms  that  any  one  can 
understand  it. 

The  only  book  ever  written  that 
covers  every  phase  of  electric  instal- 
lation on  automobiles  and  motor 
boats.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
before  the  edition  is 
exhausted.  Sent  post- 
paid for  25  c. 

The  Packard 
Electric  Co. 

Warren,  Ohio 

Dept.  CC 
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JACK    LONDON,   FARMER 

IN  the  comparatively  few  years  since 
he  began  to  sell  newspapers  in  tlic 
streets  of  Oakland,  Jack  London  has  had 
more  than  enough  occupations  to  justify 
his  acquaintances  in  calling  him  Jack-of- 
All-Trades.  In  the  daj's  before  his  Wri- 
tings began  to  bring  royalties  in  large  checks 
he  was  an  oyster  pirate,  a  tramp,  a  sailor, 
a  prospector  for  gold  in  the  Klondike 
region,  a  wielder  of  mangles,  wringers,  and 
flatirons  in  a  lauQdry,  and  a  soap-box 
orator  for  Socialism,  and  now  we  hear 
from  him  as  an  authority  on  farming. 
The  other  day  he  talked  about  his  agri- 
cultural experiences  to  a  Los  Angeles  re- 
porter, and  the  San  Francisco  Post,  which 
quotes  a  portion  of  the  interview,  but  does 
not  say  what  paper  printed  it  originally, 
thinks  his  story  is  "a  contribution  to  cur- 
rent agricultural  hterature  wortii  while," 
and  suggests  that  Mr.  London  should  be 
pressed  into  service  as  a  lecturer  before  the 
Granges.  The  Post,  which  comes  about 
as  near  to  being  a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx 
and  a  supporter  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  as  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  ventures  the  opinion  that 
the  novelist  "can  tell  more  about  farming 
in  an  hour  that  would  be  worth  hearing 
than  he  could  about  Socialism  in  a  month." 
Here  is  what  Mr.  London  has  to  say: 

When  I  bought  150  acres  near  Glen 
Ellen  nine  years  ago  I  knew  nothing  of 
farming.  I  bought  the  place  mostly  for 
its  beauty,  as  a  place  to  live  and  write. 

About  forty  acres  of  the  ranch  was  cleared 
and  I  tried  to  raise  hay  for  my  horses, 
but  soon  I  found  I  could  scarcely  get  the 
seed  back.  The  soil  had  been  worn  out; 
it  had  been  farmed  for  years  by  old-fash- 
ioned methods  of  taking  everything  off 
and  putting  nothing  back. 

The  region  was  a  back-water  district. 
The  ranchers  were  poor  and  hopeless;  no 
one  could  make  any  money  ranching  there, 
they  all  told  me.  They  had  worked  the 
land  out  and  their  only  hope  was  to  move 
on  somewhere  else  and  start  in  to  work 
new  land  out  and  destroy  its  value. 

I  began  to  study  the  problem,  won- 
dering why  the  fertility  of  this  land  had 
been  destroyed  in  forty  or  fifty  years 
while  land  in  China  has  been  tilled  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  is  still  fertile. 

Mj'^  neighbors  were  typified  by  the  man 
who  said:  "You  can't  teach  me  anything 
about  farming;  I've  worked  three  farms 
out."  Which  is  as  wise  as  the  remark  of 
the  woman  who  said  she  knew  all  about 
bringing  up  children,  for  she  had  had  five 
to  die. 

I  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  nothing 
off  the  ranch.  I  raised  stuff  and  fed  it  to 
the  stock.  I  got  the  first  manure-spreader 
ever  seen  up  there,  and  so  put  the  fertihzer 
back  on  the  land  before  its  strength  was 
leached  out.  I  began  to  get  registered 
stock,  and  now  I  sell  a  blooded  sow  at  nine 
months  for  $40,  and  an  old-fashioned 
rancher  comes  along  and  wonders  why 
he  has  to  feed  a  scrub  cow  for  two  j^ears 
and  sell  her  for  less  than  $40. 

An  old-fashioned  farmer  has  thirty  milk 
cows  and  works  eighteen  hours  a  day  tak- 
ing care  of  them  and  milking  them  and  can 


THE  minor-like,  slippery  pavement 
affords  as  sure  a  footing  for  the  car 
shod  w^ith  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  as  the  fine, 
dry  macadam  road. 

Whether  the  surface  is  wet  or  greasy,  these 
tires  are  guaranteed  not  to  skid,  or  are  re- 
turnable at  full  purchase  price  afler  reason- 
able trial. 

The  thick-walled  cups  drive  deep  and  give 
positive  traction  in  mud. 
Your  discontent  with  tire  service  also  ends 
abruptly  when  you  equip 

HSINSYLVANIA 
^UUM«  CUPmRES 

They  are  the  heaviest  tires  of  the  rated  sizes  manu- 
factured. Their  construction  is  the  strongest,  their 
composition  the  toughest — and  absolutely  Oilproof — 
immune  from  "oil  disease." 

With  each  Vacuum  Cup  Casing  goes  a  definite  printed 
guarantee  of  4,000  miles.  Their  actual  service 
mileage  averages  a  far  greater  distance. 

At  your  Dealer — or  write 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 


PittsburKh,  505  Litierty  Avenue 
rlev.land.  1837  F.iidid  Avenue 
Oi'troit.  2ri4  Jpfferson  Avenue 
CbUago,  1004  Michigan  Avenue 


Minne»poli«.  34  S.  8th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Ho.,  514  E    15th  St. 
Omaha.  215  S.  20tb  Street 
Seattle,  Armour  Building 


PeimiylTania  Rabber  CompanT  of  New  York 

New  York  City.  17'Kl  Broadway  Boston.  119  Berkeley  Street 

Dallas.  411  S    Ervay  Street 

Petuujrlvania  Rabber  Companr  of  California 


5r2-.'>14  Mission  Street 
930  So.  Main  Street 


San  Francisco 
U'S  Angfli  i. 

An  independent  Company  with  an 
independent  selling  policy 


SICK  OR  WELL 


all  dogs  need  the  health  g'iving  W 
and  alterative  effects  of  ' 

Sergeants  CONDITION  PILLS 

They  make  the  eyes  bright- tKe  coat  glossy -the 
scent  keen-improve  the  appetite-aid  digestion- 
thc  limbs  supple  and  put  new  life  and  vigor 
in  the  dog,  PRICE  50'^.«AND  $  I"?  PER  BOX 
Fbr  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Sportintf  Goods 

Dealers  or  TnaUed  on 
receipt  of  price.  Book 
on'Diseases  of  Dogs'FREE. 

POLK  MILLER  DRUG  CO. 

809  MAIN    ST, 

^^!i^^^?^^||  RICHMOND,       VA 


Pumps  the  Year  Round  Without  Cost 

Ensures  running  water  in  any  room  of  any 
country  home  or  farm  where  there  is  a  spring 
or  flowing  stream.  Beats  the  windmill.  Runs 
by  self  water  pressure  without  one  cent  cost. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  continuously,  can't  get  out  of  or- 
der, flow  can  be  extended  and  elevated 
to  suit  needs.    Priced  low.    Write  to- 
day for  Catalogue  and  quotations. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001.  Chester,  Pa. 


Memorial    Tablets 

DeslK'i!!!  and  E.iliuiatCH  Furnished 

Jno.    Williams,    Inc.,   Bronze    Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Built  a 
Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

^-  Complete      Painted     Ready  to  Set  Up 


Gara^reSr  Stores,  Churches.  School-houses.  Plnyhouses,  Studio, etc. 

Built  in  sections,  ronvenit^nt  for  hftndlinsr  and  are  quickly  and  easily  erect«d  simply  by  bolt- 
in?  sections  together.  Skilled  labor  is  nut  necessary  to  set  them  up.  as  all  sections  are  num- 
bered and  everytlnns  fits.  Built  of  first-clnss  material  in  the  largeM  and  best  portable  house 
factory  in  America.  Buildinps  are  substantial  and  as  duinble  as  if  built  on  the  ground  by 
local  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH  LEiS-  We  build  houses  to  meet  every 
requirement.     We  pay  freisht.     Art  catalo?  by  mail  on  rect-ipl  of  4c  stamps. 

WVCKOFF  LUMBER  «  MFG.  CO..  408  Wyckoff  Str««t.  Ithaca.  Naw  Terk 
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If  your  floors  could  talk 
they  would  demand 

"Fcltoid" 

Casters  and  Tips 

"Feltoids"  are  the  modern  floor  savers 
and  rug  protectors.  Iron,  leather,  wood 
and  fiber-wheel  casters  cut  and  gouge. 
The  damage  they  do  is  computed  not 
only  in  dollars  lost,  but  in  floor-attractive- 
ness lost  as  well. 

Truest  economy  —  amplest  enjoyment  of 
well-kept  floors — lies  in  fitting  your 
furniture  with  noiseless,  meirless,  scralch- 
less  "Feltoids." 

The  ' '  Feltold ' '  vvheel  is  composed  of  a  specially 
treated  material  which  is  wear-resisting  yet  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  treads  softly  and  smoothly 
over  the  finest  surfaces. 

"Feltoid"  Casters  and  Tips  may  be  had 
at  furniture  and  hardware  stores.  Write 
for  "Feltoid"  Book  No.  9.  It  shows 
"Feltoids"  for  all  uses  in  your  home. 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

Dept.  C,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


iiiuku  no  money.  An  up-to-dato  man  ^ 
i'»jiiics  uli>iiy,  buys  tho  place,  pays  !$1() 
fur  a  IJabc'ock  U-stcr  and  buys  milk  scali-s. 
Ivi^lit  away  ho  gets  rid  of  ton  of  the  cows 
as  non-productivit,  and  ho  makes  moro 
at  two-tliirds  of  iho  work,  l-ator  ho  woods 
out  livo  more  and  still  gets  larger  returns 
for  tho  food  ho  gives  them,  with  half  the 
work.  The  experts  of  the  Univ(;rsity  of 
Nebraska  estimate  that  there  are  2(K),(X)() 
eows  in  Nebraska  that  are  a  dead  loss  to 
I  he  State;  that  tho  wealth  of  the  State 
would  be  iuoreasod  if  they  were  shot. 

Here  is  the  desperate  situation  in  this 
country  which  makes  correct  farming  cer- 
tain of  good  returns.  In  ten  years  tho 
mouths  to  feed  in  tho  United  States  have 
increased  by  16,000,000.  In  that  ten  years 
the  number  of  hogs,  sheep,  dairy  eows,  and 
beef  cattle  have  actually  decreased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  breaking  up  of  large  ranches 
into  small  farms,  and  that  breaking  up 
has  increased  the  demand  for  and  tho  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules.  That  is  tho  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  situation  is  so  desperate 
that  in  the  Middle  West  the  feeders,  the 
men  who  raise  corn  and  buy  cattle  to 
fatten,  can  no  longer  get  the  cattle;  they 
(iannot  compete  with  the  butchers,  who 
need  the  young,  partially  fattened  cattle 
so  badly  that  they  outbid  the  feeders. 

The  rancher  who  gets  good  stock  and 
who  conserves  and  builds  up  his  soil  is 
assured  of  success. 


NOTABLE  VEGETARIANS 

1"*H0  it  is  altogether  likely  the  meat 
packing-houses  will  be  running  six 
days  a  week  and  with  fuU  crews  when  all 
of  us  have  long  since  finished  our  negotia- 
tions with  St.  Peter,  vegetarianism  is  gain- 
ing many  recruits,  and  what  speaks  well  for 
it  is  the  fact  that  many  great  brain-workers 
of  national  or  international  prominence 
not  only  get  along  well  without  meat,  but 
make  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  urge 
others  to  adhere  to  a  vegetable  diet.  The 
New  York  Sun  says  the  popularity  of 
vegetarianism  is  rapidly  increasing  the 
world  over,  particularly  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  tho  England  has  been 
known  for  many  centuries  as  a  land  of  meat- 
eaters.  Health,  rehgion,  desire  of  beauty, 
taste,  and  artistic  feeUngs  are  among  the 
various  excuses.  The  Sun  mentions  some 
of  the  most  notable  vegetarians  and  tells 
their  reasons: 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  vegetarian 
in  the  world  to-day  is  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  He  has  sounded  his  trumpet  many 
times  to  draw  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. His  reason  for  being  a  vegeta- 
rian is  that  meat  is  ,  distasteful  to  him, 
that  it  is  repulsive  to  him  to  think  of 
eating  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, that  meat  eating  is  unclean,  un- 
artistic,  and  revolting.  He  also  feels 
repulsion  against  all  alcohoUc  drinks 
and  tobacco;  why  should  he  fill  his  sys- 
tem with  such  unnecessary  rubbish,  he 
asks,  and  dull  and  befog  his  brain  with 
them,  when  he  is  so  much  better  without 
them? 

Mr.  Shaw  is  tall,  robust,  and  healthy, 


ROVA^E'S 

BEDHAMMdCK 


The  standard  Hammock 

35  years  of  experience  back 
of  Rowe's  Gloucester  Ham- 
mocks. Made  to  stand  up 
and  look  fresh  under  severest 
conditions  of  use ;  many  are 
now  giving  first-class  service 
after  10  years'  constant  use. 

Made  of  the  highest  grade 
white  or  khaki  duck  (extra  • 
heavy)  by  sail-makers.  Our 
khaki  duck  is  genuine  khaki 
which  will  not  fade  or  rot  the 
fabric  or  stain  garments. 

Write  for  the  ROWE 
BOOKLET  and  we  will  tell 
you  where  you'  can  purchase 
our  hammocks;  mention 
Literary  Digest. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

Below  is  a  reproduction  of  our 
silk  label  by  which  you  can  identify 
the  genuine  Rowe  Gloucester 
Hammock. 


a  £0  HAMMOCK 


E.L.ROWE&SON.lNC. 
G  tOlll^nE^M  AS  s . 


'^    ^^^  Rent  a  Few  Months 
^— Then  It's  Yours! 

'1,      This  Great  Visible  Writer 
_  J  The  Famous  Oliver  Model  No.  3 
Send  yoiir  name  and  we  will  tell  about  the 
greatest  typewriterproposition  in  the  world 

TYPEWRITERS    DISTRIBUTING    SYNDICATE 

■mZEN.  Michigan  Blvd..  ChroKO 


<  ror  6\s  years  wo  have  been  paying  oarcQstontA 
the  highest  returas  coasisieDt  with  conurvatiTe 
methods.     FirBt  morigago  loans  of  9200  and  ap 

I  wbich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  pereuu&l    iDveBtig&lioD.      Pleaso  ask  for  Loui  list   I^o.    7]/ 
I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  aaving  investor!. 


.PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence.Kans 


MAKE  YOUR  GARAGE  COMPLETE 


Install  a 

Pitless  Turntable 

It  will  save  nearly  enough  in  a 
year  to  pay  for  itself. 

Can  be  installedinsideor outside. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

PITLESS    TURNTABLE    MFO.    CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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with  a  ruddy  color,  clear  eyes,  and  an 
clastic  gait.  His  diet  consists  of  fruits, 
nuts,  vegetables,  and  cereals.  He  often 
makes  what  he  regards  as  a  hearty  meal 
on  four  bananas,  and  when  ho  is  travel- 
ling he  does  not  have  the  trouble  that 
raost  people  do,  for  he  can  carry  in  his  grip 
a  supply  of  nuts,  and  with  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etables and  grains  that  he  can  buy  he  can 
manage  beautifully.  He  said  at  a  meeting 
of  vegetarians: 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  mankind, 
those  of  higher  and  those  of  lower  character. 
The  lower  craves  meat.  I  do  not  like 
meat  and  never  did." 

And  again  he  said: 

"Daniel  was  a  vegetarian,  and  after  a 
time  he  became  very  handsome.  That 
struck  me  at  the  time.  1  am  not  sure 
that  it  did  not  have  something  to  do 
with  my  views." 

Miss  Marie  Corelli  is  another  English 
vegetarian  of  literary  fame.  She  is  a 
A'egetarian  because  of  her  aversion  to 
killing;  the  thought  of  taking  life  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  is  shocking  to  her. 
One  has  only  to  see  Miss  Corelli  to  real- 
ize that  meat  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
an  appearance  of  roundness  and  perfect 
health,  for  Miss  CoreUi  is  as  plump  and 
rosy  as  a  child. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  adopted 
vegetarianism  about  a  year  ago  and 
people  have  surmised  a  good  many  mo- 
tives for  the  action  of  the  beautiful  noble- 
woman. Some  say  she  made  the  change 
for  the  sake  of  her  beauty  and  figure, 
others  because  of  religious  scruples,  and 
again  others  because  she  finds  that  her 
■wits  are  clearer  on  a  vegetarian  diet. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  first  reason 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
Lady  Warwick  viewed  with  dismay  the 
rapidly  increasing  flesh  that  was  destroy- 
ing all  her  beauty.  Since  she  adopted 
vegetarianism  she  has  lost  manj'  pounds 
and  has  regained  her  former  slenderness  and 
loveliness.  She  has  made  a  careful  study 
of"  a. perfectly  balanced  diet,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  nourish  her  body  without  be- 
coming over  stout  or  over  lean.  She  is  fast 
making  other  converts  to  vegetarianism, 
for  to  be  overweight  is  almost  a  disgrace 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

There  are  three  famous  French  ac- 
tresses who  have,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  become  strict  vegetarians,  and 
one  and  the  same  motive  prompted  each 
— the  preservation  of  beauty  and  slen- 
derness. The  actresses  are  Rejane,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  Cleo  de  Merode. 

One  can  not  imagine  Sarah  Bernhardt 
getting  actually  fat,  and  yet  the  famous 
actress  was  gaining  weight  and  losing 
the  lines  of  her  figure,  notably  about  the 
neck  and  waist.  As  in  everything  else 
in  life,  she  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  and  conferred  with  authorities 
on  the  subject.  The  result  was  that  she 
gave  up  all  flesh  food  and  became  strictly 
a  vegetarian.  She  has  demonstrated  that 
a  vegetarian  diet  makes  one  younger  and 
more  elastic  and  gives  a  clear  brain  and 
steady  nerve.  She  has  lost  her  heaviness, 
and  her  figure  has  greatly  improved  so 
that  she  is  enabled  at  nearly  70  and  as  a 
great-grandmother  to  act  the  role  of 
Joan  of  Arc  in  tights  and  to  reveal  an 
agile,  graceful  figure. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  does  not  even  eat 
eggs,  as  they  are  a  form  of  flesh  food, 
and  she  takes  no  chances.  She  sticks 
to   a   simple    tho    widely   varied    diet    of 


That 
Cat's  Paw  Plug  ,\ 


Put  Your 
Foot  Right  Down 

It  won't  slip— even 
on  wet  sidewalks  or 
the  smoothest  floor. 
That  Cat's  Paw 
Friction  Plug  Holds. 
And  notice,  too,  that 
it  is  near  the  back  of 
the  heel,  where  the 
hardest   wear  comes. 


CAT3  PAW 

CU4SHIOK 

HEELS 


Put  You  On  A  Sure  Footing 

No  holes  to  carry  mud  or  dirt. 
Extra  quality  rubber  gives  resiliency 
and  lightness,  lends  energy  to  your  step. 

They  walk  easier  and  last  longer 
than  other  kinds,  but  cost  no  more. 


« 


Skid 


They  Never 

Ask    your  shoe  dealer    to  put 
Cat's   Paw   Heels  on 
all    your  shoes.       Black 
or  Tan.     The  name  is 
easy  to  remember. 


50c.  Attached. 

At  All  Dealers. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  DEALER 

It  pays  to  give  the  public  what  they  want.     The  majority  want 
Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels.    Orderfrom  your  jobber  today. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofif. 


The  Original 
Ramie   Fibre 


is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  (loo'^)  Ramie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  materials. 

The  United  States  Government  Report  No.  7 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fibre  Investi- 
gation, pronounces  Ramie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities of  the  world  for  its  hygienic  properties,  and 
as  a  perfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
ments are  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  the  Ramie 
Linen  being  deliciously  cool,  having  the  highest 
absorbing  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
te.\tile  substances. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  every%vhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  Write  us  for  book- 
let and  samples. 

SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagmalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,   -    New  York  and  London. 

Dominion  and  Power 

By  CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON 

Author  of  "The  Will  to  Be  Well,"  "  The  Measure  of 
a  Man,"  etc. 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  one  of  Charles  Brodie 
*  Patterson's  most  popular  books.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  contains  some  five  or  si.x 
new  chapters,  dealing  with  Mental  and  Physical 
Health,  Psychic  Development,  The  Right  L  se  of 
the  Breath,  Self-Control,  etc.  It  is  filled  with 
uplifting  and  helpful  suggestions,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  prove  a  benefit  to  thoughtful  readers. 
"Dominion  and  Power"  has  had  a  large  sale  in 
this  country,  has  already  passed  through  several 
editions  in  England,  and  has  recently  feen  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  in  which  language  three  editions 
have  been  called  for  in  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  author  is  buoyantly  optimistic  throughout, 
and  helpful  to  courageous  and  wholesome  living. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
fuller  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

12mo.   Cloth.    Price,  SL20  nef;  postpaid,  $1.30 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  •        ■         New  York 
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The     _^ 

/^Dependable 

Beverage- 

Anu  where 

No  matter  where  you  go  you 
will  find  Welch's  always  the 
same  refreshing,  satisfying 
drink.  It  solves  the  problem 
of  evading  dangers  of  impure 
water  supply.  Welch's  as  a 
drink    is  always   dependable. 

Welch's 

TiSe    Nation  a, I    X>rin.A 

It  should  be  found  at  the  wayside 
inn,  and  all  hotels,  cafes,  clubs,  on 
dining  cars  and  steamships. 

Do  more  than  ask  for  "Grape  Juice" 
—say  "/Vetch's"  and  GET  IT! 

TRY  THE  "WEI,CH  BAH,." 

Use  an  eight  or  ten  ounce  glass, 
fin  half  fuU  of  Welch's,  add  a  lump 
or  two  of  ice  and  charged  water. 

Keep  a  case  of  Welch's  at  home.  If  unable 
•  to  obtain  Welch's  of  your  dealer  we  will 
send  a  trial  dozen  pints  for  $3,  express 
prepaid  east  of  Omaha.  Sample  4-oz. 
bottle,  mailed.  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice   Co. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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—  V-ALL-NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


^;VFTER  DINNER  MINn 


OP  AMERICA 


A  delicious, 
creamy  candy 
with  a  flavor 
all  its  own. 

Sold  In  tin 
boxes  only 

-never  in 
bulk. 


dried  and  froHh  fruits,  nuts,  ooreals,  and 
vcKt'tablos.  Ho'r  only  beverage  is  cool 
spring  water. 

lit'jane  bfHiame  a  vfg«»tarian  to  stay 
thu  appalliiiK  incr«'as»»  of  hor  weight. 
Sht<  was  becoming  so  stout  as  to  bo  quite 
unfitted  to  take  the  i)art8  in  which  she 
had  been  so  successful  the  world  over. 
It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  ■wrench  to  her 
will  power,  this  renouncing  meat,  for  she 
is  fond  of  good  living,  and  especially  of 
fine  dinners  of  many  courses,  but  her  art 
is  her  life,  and  so  she  schooled  herself 
to  gi\o  up  a  meat  diet  and  to  adopt 
vegetarianism.  Now  she  finds  it  easy 
to  go  without  flesh  food.  She  has  found 
that  she  can  keep  herself  youthful  and 
slender  in  appearance  and  her  figure  is 
strikingly  beautiful  with  no  hint  of  the 
hea\  iness  that  once  threatened  it. 

Cleo  de  Merode  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  dancer  that  the  Paris  Opera  ever 
had.  Her  figure  was  superb  in  its  per- 
fect roundness  and  the  long,  beautiful 
throat  and  fine,  small  head  of  the  dancer 
were  copied  many  times  bj'  artists.  Then 
of  a  sudden  she  began  to  show  an  increase 
of  flesh.  She  did  not  dance  as  lightly 
nor  look  as  young  and  fairylike.  Her 
pictures  no  longer  brought  a  ready  sale  on 
the  boulevards;  artists  no  longer  beseeched 
her  to  pose  for  them.  She  was,  in  fact, 
losing  her  vogue.  Then  of  a  sudden  she 
disappeared. 

She  dropt  out  of  the  pubhc  view 
as  completely  as  if  she  had  died  and 
no  one  saw  her  for  a  year.  Then  she 
as  suddenly  returned,  years  younger  in 
appearance,  slender  and  graceful  as  a 
fawn  and  radiant  with  a  new  kind  of 
freshness.  She  created  a  veritable  sen- 
sation last  October  in  Paris,  and  every- 
body of  course  wanted  to  know  her  secret. 
It  was  simply  that  she  had  adopted  vege- 
tarianism and  had  dieted  for  a  year  •with- 
out a  mouthful  of  flesh  food  of  any  kind. 
Her  appearance  told  the  rest  of  the  story. 
She  looks  exactly  as  she  did  twelve  years 
ago,  when  she  first  became  famous  as  a 
beauty  and  a  dancer. 

Auguste  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  became  a 
vegetarian  when  he  found  that  lie  could 
do  much  better  work  on  a  fleshless  diet. 
His  imagination  worked  more  clearly  and 
the  general  tone  of  his  productions  was 
higher.  Much  the  same  motive  prompted 
JNIadame  Maeterlinck  (Georgette  Leblanc) 
to  renounce  the  flesh  diet.     We  read  on: 

Religious  feelings  solely  have  prompted 
three  other  famous  women  of  Europe 
to  give  up  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food. 
They  are  Princess  George  of  Greece,  who 
was  Marie  Bonaparte  of  Paris;  the  Grand 
Duchess  Serge  of  Russia,  and  Mme. 
Dieulafo}',  the  famous  archeologist,  who 
has  dressed  like  a  man  for  many  years  and 
is  a  familiar  figure  in  Paris  with  her  husband, 
who  is  also  an  archeologist  of  note.  It  is 
said  that  the  two  patronize  the  same  tailor 
and  have  their  clothes  made  exactly  alike. 
Mme.  Dieulafoy  is  permitted  by  the 
French  Government  to  wear  masculine 
attire. 

All  three  women  have  been  converted  to 
so-called  OrientaHsm,  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
religions  and  philosophies  of  the  East, 
which  forbid  the  eating  of  meat,  as  it  en- 
j  tails  the  taking  of  life  for  the  purpose. 


ORDER  A  BOX  of  these  HAVA- 
TOBA  clear  Havana  Cigars,  or 
of   any  of  our  four   brands  of 
stogies. 

Smoke  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  they're  what  we  claim  and 
what  you  want. 

If  they  fall  short  in  any  particular,  return 
the  remainder  at  our  expense  and  we'll  refund 
your  money  promptly. 

Our  Productat 

HATATORA,  A  5)^  in.  ic^niiine  cle«r  Havana  rifar,  ft  "ten  center" 

in  quality,  a  "five  center"  in  price,  when  you  buy   them  by  tha 

box.     Fifty  to  the  box,  $5.00  per  hundred. 
l-See-Co..  Jr.,  b  ia  paoatela  atotie,   dily  in  a  box,  price  per  huD- 

died.  *2.00. 
l*See.€o.,  Sr.,  6  in.   panatela  atoffie,  fiflyto  the  box,  per  hundred 

$.1.00. 
Slendora  XX,  A  6   in.,   mild,  thin  model  storie  for  "in  between*' 

smoking:  price  per  box  of  one  hundred,  $2.00. 
Slendoi-a  XXX,  An  extra  fine  qunlity,    thio  model  6   in.    stogie; 

price  for  box  ol  one  hundred,  $3,00. 

Carriage  prepaid  in  United  States  and  Canada,  including 
manifest  fee  in  latter  country. 

All  the  above  are  high  grade,  long  filler,  hand-made 
smokes,  made  from  select  tobacco,  without  moulds,  paste  or 
binders  of  any  kind.  Spraying  and  licking  tobacco  with  the 
tongue,  so  common  in  other  factories,  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited in  our  factory. 

If  you  prefer  to  order  samples  instead  of  a  whole  box, 
send  us  2o  cents.  We'll  mail  you  five  samples,  a  6  in. 
leatherette  pocket  stogie  pouch  and  a  booklet  on  Wheeling 
Stogies.  As  we  pay  insurance  on  each  package,  we  guaran- 
tee delivery. 

References!  Any  Wheeling  bank.  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 

ISl':iVDGR4i    CI<i.%R    CO.,     ITIioeliiiK,    W.    Vn . 

Olive  Oil  Will  Increase  Your  Appetite 

IS    ALSO  VERY   NOURISHING 

Pure  unadulterated  olive  oil,  your  physician  will 
tell  yoii,  will  increase  your  appetite  and  is  most 
nutritious.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  particularly 
valuable  for  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  bowels 
and  in  cases  of  chronic  constipation.  The  particular 
advantage  of  using  olive  oil' as  a  food  or  medicine 
is  that  its  action  tends  toward  upbuilding  the  system 
generally,  and  cannot  create  harmful  results  like  so 
many  tonics  and  stimulants. 

It  is  probably  not  g;enerally  known  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  nutritive  value  is  contained  in  the  oil 
which  is  extracted  from  the  olive  fruit  grown  in  South- 
ern Italy,  known  as  Lucca  Cream  Olive  Oil,  from  which 
locality  the  choicest  olives  are  produced.  The  oil  ex- 
tracted from  these  olives  has  a  rich  yellow  color  and  is 
heavier  than  the  French  Oil  with  the  greenish  tint.  It 
materially  differs  from  the  American  oils,  much  of 
which  are  mixed  and  adulterated,  in  that  the  American 
trees  have  all  been  transplanted  from  abroad. 

There  is  one  old  Italian  firm  whose  sole  business  for 
the  past  too  years  has  been  to  market  an  ideally  pure 
oil.  Their  virpjin  oil  is  pressed  from  carefully  selected 
ripe  olive  fruit,  gathered  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
Lucca,  South  Italy.  Because  of  the  extreme  richness 
of  this  oil,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  put  it  up  in 
grape  capsule  form  for  the  United  States  trade  so  that 
the  absolute  purity  and  superior  quality  might  be  main- 
tained and  the  oil  g^rape  taken  easily  and  tastelessly. 

The  Grape  Capsule  Company  io8  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  sell  these  Olive  Oil  Grapes  in  America, 
packed  In  boxes  of  24  for  25c  or  100  for  $1.00.  For  trial 
purposes,  they  offer  to  send  a  liberal  sample  and  liter- 
ature for  IOC  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage.  These  Grape 
Capsules  are  known  as 


U 


^     In  Gjpsule    form 

Nature's  rood 


♦♦ 


Also  Makers  of   Riclnol    Grape  Castor  Oil 
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Princess  George  of  Greece  is  an  ar- 
dent student  of  Vedanta,  having  beoonic 
a  convert  to  the  simple,  ancient  faith, 
which  has  been  called  the  oldest  religion 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the  purest.  Slic 
eats  no  flesh  food  at  all,  not  even  ckk^^- 
She  is  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  cultured 
woman. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Serge  became  an 
Orientalist  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
assassination  several  years  ago,  and  she 
now  lives  a  life  of  retirement  in  a  Rus- 
sian convent,  having  given  up  her  life  to 
working  for  the  poor.  She  eats  no  flesh 
of  any  kind,  and  lives  chiefly  on  rice, 
wheat,  and  dried  fruits.  She  is  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  woman  with  a  face  of 
great  purity. 

Mme.  Dieulafoy  was  converted  to 
Orientalism  during  her  residence  in  India 
while  at. work  excavating  ancient  ruins. 

In  America  there  are  many  famous 
vegetarians.  Indeed  vegetarianism  has 
of  late  spread  among  intellectual  Amer- 
i(^ans  to  a  surprizing  degree,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  advice  given  by  certain  scientific 
men,  including  Dr.  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and 
Horace  Fletcher. 

Dr.  Chittenden  asserts  that  the  flesh 
of  dead  animals  is  not  fit  to  enter  the 
human  stomach,  that  as  soon  as  the  spark 
of  life  goes  out  of  an  animal's  body  putre- 
faction begins,  and  one  thus  takes  into  the 
body  matter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
decay.  So  great  a  foothold  has  vegeta- 
rianism obtained  that  Congressman  Long- 
worth  said  recently  that  the  increased  price 
of  leather  was  largely  due  to  its  spread. 

Among  the  well-known  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  vegetarians  are 
Prof.  Herschel  Parker,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  is  again  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  this  sum- 
mer; Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley,  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke,  Upton 
Sinclair,  Horace  Fletcher,  EdAnn  INIark- 
ham,  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  wife 
of  the  former  Mayor  of  New  York. 

Wu  Ting-fang  was  converted  while 
Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  and 
he  has  made  so  deep  and  careful  a  study 
of  a  perfectly  balanced  diet  that  he  de- 
clares that  it  will  enable  him  to  live  to  be  at 
least  150  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  200.  He 
says  also  that  it  has  cured  him  of  many  ills. 

Of  the  American  vegetarians  named. 
Prof.  Parker,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  became  such 
through  religious  feeUngs.  They  are  all 
Orientalists  and  Vedantists. 

Senator  La  Follette  is  an  example  of 
a  vegetarian  politician.  He  is  a  rigid 
follower  of  a  fleshless  diet  and  was  con- 
verted to  it  for  health's  sake.  He  finds 
he  can  do  twice  the  work  on  a  fleshless 
diet  that  he  did  before,  and  his  head  is 
vastly  clearer.  He  has  never  craved  meat 
since  he  gave  it  up  several  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette  nearly  ruined  his 
stomach  in  his  strenuous  university  da3's, 
when  he  was  trying  to  support  his  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  and  at  the  same 
time  pay  his  own  way  through  school. 
His  later  work  in  politics  also  caused  him 
to  neglect  his  body,  and  the  result  is  that 
he  must  take  the  greatest  care  of  his 
stomach.  He  has  discovered  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  vegetarian  diet  he  can  do  the 
work  he  has  set  out  to  do.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  the  eating  of  meat  militated 
against  his  health,  and  he  therefore  is  a 
loyal  vegetarian,  not  because  he  is  a  fad- 
dist, but  because  he  finds  the  vegetarian 
diet  the  most  satisfactory  for  him. 


TIME— the  Great 
Factor  in  Business 

The  day  when  a  business  man  could 
afford  to  carry  an  inaccurate  watch  is 
long  passed.  The  successful  man  has 
no  use  for  a  watch  whose  time  must 
be  confirmed. 

The  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Hamilton  Watch  is  found  in  railroad  service 
— where  accuracy  is  an  absolute   necessity. 

Over  one-half  (56%)  of  the  railroad  men  on  American  roads 
where  Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  carry  the 

*^  "The    Railroad    Timekeeper    of    America" 

Hamilton  Watches  are  made  in  correct 
sizes  for  men  and  women  and  sold  by 
jewelers  everywhere. 

Movements  only  are  $12.25  and  upward. 
Complete  watches,  certain  sizes,  are  $38.  50 
to  $150.  00.  Ask  your  jeweler  about  them  ; 
also  about  fitting  your  present  watch  case 
with  a  Hamilton  movement. 

Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  various  Hamilton 
models  and  is  a  book  well  worth  reading  if  you 
are  thinking  of  buying  a  fine  watch. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

DEPT.    L,       LANCASTER.     PENNSYLVANIA 


EnjiiictrT.  P.  HOWARD,  of  llip  California 
Litiiited,"  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  lias  curried  a 
HaiiiiltoD  Watch  for  uiauy  years. 


What's  The  Outlook 
For  Business  ? 


The  Babson  Composite  Plot  of  American  Busioess  Conditions 

■  Every  manufacturer  wants  to  know  "  What's  the  Out- 
look for  Business."  One  man  foresees  "  a  real  old  fash- 
ioned boom."  another  man  "a  mere  bubble."  Which  is 
right?  You've  got  to  make  up  your  mind  one  way  or  the 
other  and  plan  your  business  accordingly.  Surely  you 
need  the  actual  facts  which  fundamental  conditions 
clearly  indicate.    For: — 

To  study  the  future — and  correc/fy  interpret  conditions 
is  a  wonderful  asset  to  any  business.  Babson's  Reports 
comprise  vital  facts  on  countr>'-wide  conditions  to  help 
you  see  what's  coming.  The  successful  manufacturer  is 
he  who  looks  ahead  most  carefully. 

Write  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  "Ascertaining 
Business  Conditions"  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any 
Banker,  Merchant.  Manufacturer  or  Individual  interest- 
ed in  the  work  of  the  Babson  Organization. 

Also  ask  us  to  send  you  information  concerning  "The 
Present  Outlook." 

Address  Dept.  G-5-4  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mast. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 


hedge 


Trim  your 

4  times  faster 

You  can  do  the  work  in 
one-fourtli  to  one-fifth  the 
time,  and  get  cleaner, 
evener  results,  if  you  use 
either  of  the 

UNIQUE 

HEDGE   TRIMMERS 

On  well-kept,  frequently  trimmed 
hedges  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
cuts  a  13-inch  swath,  trims  on  both   FjBjf-V/-^ 
motions;    easy  to    operate,    saves  e^"* 
time,  strength  and  energy. 

For  older  growths,  nse  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
and  Cutter  combined 
Has  an   extra  cutter  for  individual  branches   up  to 
§-inch  diameter.     This  tool   will  replace  hedge  trim- 
mer, lopping  shears,  grass  edgers 
<'.  Iflfp,         ^"^  primers! 
^  V^glU^      Either  tool  sent  carriage  prepaid 
^j^^^^H^^    on  receipt  of  $5.00 
^^H^^^r        Money  back  if   not  satisfactory 
^^^■^^         after  one  week's  trial.    Refer  to 
^^^^         any  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
U  ^  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 

^K      ^^  ^'  Success  trith  Jledgfs^^ 

jm  m^      FOUNTAIN     CUTLERY     CO. 

^^K  ^^k  2407  Locast  St..  Philadelphia 

K^m  ^^^K         New  York  OlDcr,  1  ITeit  34lh  Slrerl 

//I//  ^^1^  0pp.  Waldorf-Astoria 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Modern  Housekeeping 
Demands 

that  food  be  kept  fresh,  healthful  und 
appetizing  no  matter  how  hot  the 
weather.  Modern  kitchens  should 
include  in  their  equipments,  modern, 
sanitary,  complete    and    convenient 

MS  CRAY 

RefrigreraioriS 

which  have  a  perfect  circulation  of  pure,  dry, 
cold  air  that  kuvps  food  in  perfect  conditiun. 
They  have  icientitically  insulated  walls  and 
sanitary,  easily  cleaned  interiors  lined  with 
opal  glass,  enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  white 
wood.  No  zinc  is  used.  Their  convenience, 
economy  of  ice  and  food  and  perfect  refriger- 
ation are  uneoualled.  They  are  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  in  thousands 
of  the  better  class  of  cluba,  hotels  and  private 
residences. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  made  in  a  large 
number  of  reeuTar  sizes  and  built  to  order  to 
suit  special  requirements.  They  can  be  ar- 
rangea  to  be  iced  from  the  outside.  They  can 
be  equipped  with  ice  water  cooler,  and  special 
racks  for  cooling  bottled  beverages. 
*tfrltm  ror  rr»0  Boo*  "How  to  Use  a  Re- 
frigerator" and  any  of  the  following  catalogs: 
No.  90— Regular  aizes  for  Residences  No.  TS— 
For  Floriah  No.  i9—For  Hotels,  Clubs.  Insli- 
lutiona  No.69— For  Grocers  No.SO— For  Meat 
Markets  No. A. H.Built-to-orderforResidences 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co.. 

596  Lake  St.,  Kendallville,  Ihd. 

Saloaroomm  In  tho  following  cities: 

Ch\caQo.  168  No.  Wabash  Ave.  Sew  York.  231  W. 
42nd  St.  Philadelphia.  206  S.  Uth  St.  Boston.  62 
Commercial  St.  Citri-etend. 1916  Euclid  Ave.  Detroit. 
2:t9  Michigan  Ave.  Milwaukee.  Water  A  Sycamore 
Sta.  Minneapolie.  103  N.  6th  St.  Si.  Louis,  404  N. 
Third  Ave,  Sew  Orleans.  226  Baronne  St.  San 
Franciseo,  Geary  &  Stockton  Sts.  Waahinffton.  611 
FSt..  N.  W.  Louisville.  643  S.  Fourth  Ave.  iHtte- 
burgh,  114  Market  St.  Columbia.  S.  C,  Main  St. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  82  Marietta  St  Cincinnati,  303  £.  4th 
St.    /n<itanapo/i<l.  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salearooms  In  other  cities  see  yoor 
^  local  phone  directory. 
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Send  for 

Trial  Bottle 

20  * 


You  have  never 

seen    anything    like 

this  before 

The  fragrance  of  thousands  of 
blossoms  in  a  vial  2  inches  high. 
The  most  exquisite  perfume 
science  ever  produced.  Not 
diluted  with  alcohol. 

Si. so  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Send 
check,  stamps,  money  order. 
3  odors:  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Rose, 
Violet.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
Send  20C.  silver  or  stamps  for 
miniature  bottle  with  long  glass 
stopper.  Please  mention  name 
of  dealer.  Address  today. 
Paul  Rieger,  159  1st  St.,  San  Francisco 
BOlILf  Paris    New  York     San  Francisco 


All  thai  Happintd.  "  T.^),  Jim! 
Fishin".'" 

"  Naw;  tlrowniti'  worms." — Jlarixr'n 
Weekly. 


After  that  the  Dark.—"  Then  you  weren't 
always  a  hlaok  sheep?" 

"  No,  mum,  I  started  my  career  as  a 
Wall  Street  \a.mh."— Washington  Herald. 


Subtle  Blarney. — Waitrkss — "  That  fel- 
low there  wants  some  hot  water  to  weaken 
his  eoffee  !" 

Rkstauhant  Phoprietqb — "  Flatter- 
er !" — Chicago   Inter  Ocean. 


Good  Fellow. — Father  (visiting  at  Col- 
lege)— "  My  son,  these  are  better  cigars 
than  I  can  afford." 

Son — "  That's  all  right,  father;  take  all 
you  want;  this  is  on  me." — Yale  Record. 


Genuine  Pity.—"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiffer 
never  have  any  arguments." 

"  How  does  that  happen?" 

"  Mr.  Whiffer  won't  argue." 

"  The  poor  woman  !" — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Gross   Carelessness,^"  Bill's  going   to 
sue  the  company  for  damages." 

"  Why,  what  did  they  do  to  him?  " 
"  They  blew  the  quittin'  whistle  when  'e 
was  carryin'  a  'eavy  piece  of  iron,  and  'e 
droptit  on  'is  foot." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


A  Recruit. — "  A  bad  mess,"  declared  the 
junior  partner.  "  Lot  of  urgent  mail  to  be 
answered  and  the  typewriter  has  just  left." 

J!  The  office  boy  is  always  fooling  around 
that  machine,"  suggested  the  senior  partner 
"  Put  him  in  now  and  let's  see  what  he  can 
do  as  a  pinch-hitter." — Pittsburg  Post. 


A  Flaming  Finish.—"  My  grandfather," 
said  the  old-timer,  "  used  to  put  all  his 
money  in  his  stocking." 

"  Wa-al,  things  hain't  changed  much," 
said  his  old  friend.  "  My  grandson,  who's 
takin'  a  course  in  modern  deportment  at 
one  o'  them  Eastern  colleges,  puts  most 
all  his  money  into  socks." — Judge. 


Non  Compos  Mentis. — A  commission  in 
lunacy  had  called  a  woman  to  the  witness- 
stand. 

!'  And  now,"  said  the  commission's 
counsel  to  her,  "  what  is  your  ground  for 
claiming  that  the  accused  is  insane?" 

The  woman  gulped,  wdped  her  eyes,  and 
answered : 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  he  took  me  to  the 
theater  twice  in  one  week.  Each  time  we 
went  in  a  taxicab,  we  had  supper  each  time 
after  the  performance;  and  each  time  he 
bought  me  chocolates  and  flowers.  He 
didn't  go  out  to  see  a  man  between  the  acts, 
either." 

"  But,  madam,"  said  a  commissioner, 
"  surely  these  actions  do  not  prove  in- 
sanity on  the  accused's  part." 

"But  you  forget,  sir,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  sad  smile,  "  you  forget  that  the 
accused  is  my  husband." — San  Francisco 
Argonaut. 


Your  Own  Private  Garage 
Just  Where  You  Want  It 

THK  Inconvenience  and  czpenM  of  ke<-|>lnK 
one's  auto  In  a  piihllc  KaraKe,  are  entirely 
ellmlnatod  by  the  advent  of  toe 


naRtD 


METAL  GARAG£ 

Elegrant  In  appearance  and  made  of  (ralTan- 
Ized  Mte«l  of  the  projier  RaiiRe  to  Insure  tho 
utmost  etren(;th  and  durability,  the  PORTO 
METAL  GARAGE  l8  an  adornment  to  any 
property.  It  Is  perf<M-tly  portable;  bo  In  the 
event  of  your  moving,  even  years  from  now, 
you  can  take  your  i^arat^e  rli^h*  with  you. 
Added  to  this  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  Are  and 
thief  proof,  the  PORTO  METAL  GARAGE 
costs  considerably  Iocs  than  a  etructure  of 
brh'k or  wood. 

The  PORTO  METAL  GARAGE  la  built  In 
seven  sizes  so  as  to  accommodate  any  alze  auto, 
mobile.  Can  be  erected  In  a  few  houra — only 
tools  necessary,  a  hammer,  a  screw  driver  and 
a  pair  of  pliers. 

Beau  tl  fully  I  llustrated  oataloi;,  describing  the 
grarage  In  detail,  mailed  free  upon  re<iue8t. 

PORTO  METAL  HOUSE  &  GARAGE  CO. 
1401  BumliaiD  St.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6%  and  61%  NET 
We   collect  and  remit  interest  in  N.  Y.  eichanpe  without 

cluirge.     Write  for  lists  of  mortKRges  and  full  details 
THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 
ion  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


SIMPLEX 

Water  Works  Sytem 


I  e  r  e,        ^^  ^^ 


Air  Pretaure 

forces    we 

a  nyw  hi 

house,   stable,    lawn 

All  complete,  ready  to  install.  Also  low  credit  price. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  and  New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36. 
The  Simplex  Water  Worki  Baltimore,  Md. 


1 0  DAYS 

FREE  TRIAL 


We  will    ship   you   a 

'RANCER"     BICYCLE 

on     approval,     freight 

prepaid,  to  any  place  in 

the  U.  S.  without  a  cent 

deposit   in   advance,  and 

1  allow  10  days'  free  trial 

from  the  day  you  receive  It. 

If  it  does  not  Bultyou  in  every 

way  and  Is  not  all  or  more 

than  we  claim  for  It  and  a 

.  better  bicycle  than  you  can 

J  get  anywhere  else  regardless 

I  of  price,  or  If  for  any  reason 

I  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to 

,  keep  It,  ship  It  Ijack  to  us  at 

_r  our  expense  for   freight  and 

''you  will  not  be  one  cent  out. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  we  „se'Ll^.f 

/bicycles  direct  from  factory  to  rider  at  lower 
-^^-  prices  than  any  other  house.  We  save  you 
|]0  to  »25  middlemen's  profit  on  every  bicycle.  Highest 
grade  models  with  Puncture-Proof  tires.  Imported  Roller 
chains,  pedals,  etc..  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mall 
order  bicycles;  also  reliable  tif^'""'  grade  models  at 

unheard  of  low  prices.  jj.-t.u  »* 

DinPR  AfiFNT^  |uiiiiTF|llneachtownanddlBtr1ctto 
HIUtH  AUtHia  WWWICW  j.,jg  ^jj^j  exijjbit  a  sample 

J913  "Ranger"  Bicycle  furnished  by  us.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  wonderfully  low  prices  and  the 
liberal  propositions  and  special  offer  we  give  on  tb3  flipt 
1913  sample  going  to  your  town.  Write  at  once  for  our 
speciaJ  offer.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  blcycleorapalrof  tires 
from  anyone  at  any  price  untn  you  receive  our  eclogue 
and  learn  our  low  prices  and  liberal  terms.  Bicycle 
Dealers,  you  can  sell  our  bicycle  under  your  own  name 

Elate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
eoond-Hand  Bicycles— A  limited  number  taken  In 
trade  by  ourChlcago  retail  stores  will  becloaedout  at  once 
at  »3  to  $e  each.     Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  free. 

TIRES.  COASTER-BRAKE  -Sps'c'y^l'oml'l^'S".  K 

repairs,  and  everything.  In  tho  bicycle  line  at  half 
usual  prices.  DO  NOT  WAIT  but  writo  today  for  our 
iaroe  Catalogue  beautifully  llltlBtrated  and  containing  a 
ereat  fund  of  Interesting  matteiand  useful  Information. 
It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.    Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    DepLs-i  72  CHICAGO.  ILL 
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Easy   Method.—"  I'm   tired  of  life." 
"  That  being  the  ease,  go  out  to  Cali- 
fornia and  shout '  Banzai  !'  " — liirmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Personal.— Poser  for  a  butcher  who  gives 
short  weight:  If  sixteen  ounces  go  to  a 
pound,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  to? 
— Sacred  Heart    Review. 
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The  Main  Thing.— Cdb  Reporter—"  I 
guess  I'll  have  all  my  work  copyrighted." 

City  Editor — "  Never  mind  that.  Just 
have  the  copy  right." — Judge. 


The  Grand  Old  Name.—"  So  you've 
bought  a  new  painting  for  your  hall? 
Is  it  by  some  artist  with  a  well-known 
name?" 

"  Yes;  his  name  is  Smith." — Boston 
Transcript. 


A  Jewel  Revealed. — "  Your  husband  is 
willing  to  allow  you  the  custody  of  the  auto- 
mobile, the  poodle,  and  the  rubber  plant, 
with  hberal  alimony,  while  he  takes  the 
children  and   the  graphophone." 

"  Stop  the  divorce,"  sobbed  the  wife. 
"  I'll  never  get  another  husband  like  that." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Hearty  Welcome. — The  little  boy  was 
■waiting  at  the  gate  when  the  preacher  rode 
up. 

"  Are  you  Brother  Jones?"  the  little 
boy  asked. 

"  Yes,  my  little  man.  Are  you  glad 
to  see  me?" 

"  You  bet  I  am !  Mama'U  cut  the 
cake  now." — Judge.    , 


Envy. — "  It  is  vulgar  to  dress  so  as  to 
attract  attention  on  the  street." 

"  Isn't  it !  " 

"  I  saw  Miss  Knobby  going  down  the 
street  yesterday  in  a  gown  which  caused 
e\'^ry  man  she  passed  to  turn  and  look  at 
her." 

"Sure  enough!  I  wonder  who  is  her 
dressmaker." 

"  I  asked  her,  but  she  wouldn't  tell  me." 
— Houston  Post. 


Knew  It  Well. — A  man  who  had  been 
troubled  with  bronchitis  for  a  long  time 
called  on  a  rather  noted  doctor.  After  a 
few  questions  the  doctor  told  him  he  had 
a  very  common  ailment  that  would  readily 
yield  to  treatment. 

"  You're  so  sure  you  can  cure  my 
bronchitis,"  said  the  man,  "  you  must  have 
had  great  experience  with  it." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  confided  the 
doctor,  "  I've  had  it  myself  for  over  twenty 
years  !" — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Reassuring. — A  woman  hired  a  taxicab. 
The  door  of  the  cab  was  hardly  closed  be- 
fore the  engine  started  with  a  jerk,  and  the 
cab  began  to  race  madly  along,  narrowly 
missing  lamp-posts,  tramcars,  policemen, 
etc.  Becoming  frightene'd,  the  woman 
rapped  on  the  window^  of  the  cab  and 
said: 

"  Please  be  careful.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  rode  in  a  taxi." 

The  chauffeur  Feassured  the  passenger 
as  follows: 

"That's  all  right,  ma'am.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  drove  one  !" — St.  Louis  Mirror. 


Tire  Bill  Payers! 

You  have  demanded  a  vise-like  rim 

grip — with  no  cutting 

or  breaking  above  the  rim 

— and  here  it  is. 

In    Diamond    No-CHnch 

Tires  each  point  of  rim  contact  is  abso- 
lutely mechanically  correct — the  an- 
nealed steel  cable  wire  in  the  bead  holds 


Cross  Section  Diamond 
< No-Clinch)  Tires 


with  a  vise-like  rim  grip. 


Diamond 

(No  Clinch) 

Tfres 

made  of  More  Mileage  Vitalized  Rubber,  with  the  No-Pinch 
Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — you 
can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  43iamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


MOUNT    DESERT 

Enchanted  Island 

No  one  can  describe  it.   Its  appeal  is  too  varied. 
It  has  been  called 

NORWAY  &  ITALY  COIflBINED 

But  it  is  more.    It  is  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  lakes  of 

Italy,  the  deep  woods,  the  cliff  drives  of  Riviera,  the  tiord  country  of 

Norway,  and  the  Maine  seashore. 

Its  shores  are  the  scenes  of  perhaps  the  most  joyous  summer  life  in 

America — at  luxurious  Bar  Harbor,  at  less  formal  Southwest,  Northeast, 

and  Seal  Harbors. 

Every  summer  sport  —  sailing,  yachting,    bathing,   tennis,   golf, 

driving,  mountain  climbing. 

The  social  environment  is  famous.    Nowhere  are 

gathered  together  more  delightful  people. 

Every  kind  of  accommodation  from  brilliant  hotels 

to  moderate-priced  boarding  houses. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
"Mt.  Desert,  Isle  of  Enchantment" 

ADDRESS  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  827,  South  Station  Boston,  Mass. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Fiimuus  Gtyscr-hole 

i'uhing  Coru  —  Vellowsiotie  Lake* 

Yellowstone 
National  Park 

<^See  it  this  summer  —  season 
June  15 -Sept.  15.  Excursion  fares 
for  the  Park  trip  by  itself  or  in 
connection  with  Pacific  Coast 
trips. 

'^Jaunts  of  one,  two  or  more  days 
(complete  tour  of  six  days  for  only 
$55.50),  in  Yellowstone  Park  will  give 
you  experiences  to  be  gained  nowhere 
else  on  earth  1 

Low  Summer  Tourist 
and  Convention  Tickets 

QfTo  North  Pacific  Coast  and  Califor- 
nia, the  former  on  sale  daily  June  to 
September,  the  latter  on  certain  dates. 
Through  sleeping  cars  direct  to  Gar- 
diner Gateway,  the  original  and  north- 
em  Yellowstone  Park  entrance,  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  daily  during 
season.  Gardiner  is  reached  only  via 
Northern  Pacific.  Personally  -  con- 
ducted excursions  from  Chicago  week- 
ly. Write  for  details  and  make  your 
reservations  early.    Address 

A.  M.  Cleland,  Gea'l  Pass'r  Agent,  St.  Paul 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Panama-Pacific  Expo.,  San  Francisco,  1915 


Kort-luii 
Muy    S.      KrunKoolH.  ilic    u\lat<»r,  miikcs    a    7.^- 
iiiiiiiilf  lliKlii  Willi  six  i)a«Hi-ngiT.s  ut  ("liurtrt*. 
Kruiu-«',  i<Hlul>ll.shliiK  u  rt'i'ord. 

(iuiutrul  IsiiiucI  .Moiittw  i»  olocli'd  I'redidunt 
uf  Koliviu. 

Mu.xicuii  roholM  blow  no  a  FmltTal  troop  train 
iifur  tlm  Soniini-('i)anulla  Statu  lliir.  most 
of  thii  UOU  soldiers  aboard  being  killed. 

•May  !J.  —  KollowiiiK  I  In-  I'ailuri'  of  llio  I'lilti'd 
Stales  lo  na'oKiiize  the  Mexicun  (loveriiinfiil, 
Provisional  President  lluertu  deelart^s  Ani- 
btt.ssador  Wilson  has  no  diplomatic  standing. 

A  new  Montenegrin  Cabinet,  under  the  pre- 
miership of  tieneral  \iikolitfh,  is  formed. 

'Pile  i)oi)iilaeo  of  Peking  give  a  feti^  to  show 
their  gratitude  for  tlie  recognition  of  the 
Chiueso   Republic   by   the    I' tilled   Stales. 

Bankers  representing  ttie  five  Powers  are 
formally  nolilled  of  the  atrceptanco  of  the 
$r2r), 000,000    loan    by    the    Chinese    Govern- 

uieut. 

May  11. — Dispatches  via  Nogales,  Arizona,  say 
2r)  Mexican  federal  olHcers  are  executed  neai- 
(iuayaiiias  by  order  of  the  Constitutionalist 
commanders. 

May  12. — England  sends  a  warship  to  Guate- 
mala to  enforce  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
British  subjects  against  the  Guatemalan 
(Jovernmeut. 

May  14. — Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  British  Am- 
bassador  to   Tttrkey,    resigns   because    of   ill 

health. 

A  Peking  dispatch  says  China  and  Russia  have 
signed  a  secret  agreement  whereby  China 
concedes  complete  autonomy  to  Outer  Mon- 
golia, an  area  of  500,000  square  miles. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  down 
a  sweeping  anti-gambling  bill. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  8. — The  House  passes  the  Underwood 
Tariir  Bill,  281  to  i:5!),  with  five  Democrats 
and  fourteen  Progressives  voting  nay. 

Ex-United  States  Senator  F.  O.  Briggs,  of  New 
Jersey,  dies. 

May  9. — The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  reports  on  Dr.  F".  F.  Friedmann's 
tuberculosis  vaccine,  without  endorsement. 

Secretary  of  State  Bryan  and  Japanese  Am- 
bassador Cliinda  confer  on  the  California 
Antialien  Land  Bill. 

May  10. — Representative  Olin  Young,  of  the 
12th  Michigan  district,  annoimces  that  ho 
will  resign  in  favor  of  William  J.  McDonald, 
a  Progressive,  458  of  whose  votes  were 
thrown  out  last  fall  because  of  a  technicality. 

It  is  announced  that  persons  addicted  to  the 


City  and  County  Map- 

of  LOS  ANGELES 


Get  the  correct  idea  of  Los  Angeles  and. South- 
ern   California.      How   tliey   are   situated — 
,  their  size  and  population — tlieir  wonderful  re- 
.  sources  —  tlie  vast   opportunities  offered  for 
pleasure  and  profit.    Complete  information  sent 
Free,  including;  map  and  descriptive  booklet 
full  of  illustrations  and  interesting  facts.    Send  name 
and  address  to  Dept.  10. 
CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE,  LOS   .\NGEI.ES,  CAL. 


Classiried    Columns 


PATENTS  AND    ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATKNTS  TH.\T  PROTKCT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  reierences. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assm  ed.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  tree  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man, Pat.  Lawyer, 624  F  St.Wasliingion,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  tlirougii  me.  3  books 
with  list  20(5  uiveniions  wauted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,\Vashnigton,D.C 

FINANCIAL 

.%re  I'UUR  T.%XES  Too  Ilighl 

Farm  Mortgages  ai  e  T.vx  Exempt  in  Oklalioina,  if  held 
by  iion-iesidents.  Tliey  net  G^  interest — cuUected 
free.  Olheis  use  them.  Highest  references  furnished. 
Establislied  1S92.  Write  today  foi-  Mortgage  List  N.>, 
5(3  and  interesting  Booldet  wliicli  describes  our  in- 
vestment service.  OKLAHOIVIA  FARMiMORTQAGE 
CO..  Inc..  Oklahoma  City,  U.  b.  A. 

COINS,    STAMPS.    ETC. 

R.ARE  CpiNS  WANTED.  I  pay  $1  to 
JBOU  for  coins,  some  in  circulation.  Specimen 
premiun  list  and  circulars  for  4c  stamps.  Re- 
tail lists  l.ee.  T.  L.  ELDER,  Dept.  L, 
32  E.  23rd  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Postage  Stamps,  most  complete  stock  all 
countries.  Books  of  stamp.*  on  approval,  e.  g., 
U.S.A.  SL.'iuO,  CeyK)n  $1,200,  Canada  $1,500, 
Australia  $4,000:  other  Cohmials.  Write  for 
price  list.  Capt.  Freeman,  17New  OxfordSt,, 
London. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths.  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less — Rented  anywhere,  apiiiying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Emporium 
Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


SCRIBNER'SMAGAZINESUBSCRIP- 
TION  SOLICITORS  easily  earn  liberal 
pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, etc.,  address  Desk  2,  155  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

MUSICAL  ~ 

BETHLEHEM 

BACH     FESTIVAL 

Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  Conductor. 
May  30    -     PASSION 
May  31     -      -      MASS 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Penna. 

HELP    WANTED 

MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  inventive  ability 
should  write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  In- 
ventions," "Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to 
Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice 
FREE.  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys, 
Dept,  13,  Washington,  D.  C 

WOMAN— To  travel  as  Field  Secretary  of 
child  welfare  movement;  position  demands 
exceptional  qualifications  and  pays  upwards 
of  $l,')OOperyear.  Address  American  Institute 
of  Child  Life,  1714  Chestnut  St., Phila.,Penna. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKER.S,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH,  OK.ATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY or  CLU  B  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Autttors'  Aeencv.  1847  Broadwav.New  York. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINGRATES 

FOR  advertising  in  any  of  the  special  departments,  viz: 
Classified  Columns,  Help  Wanted,  Btisiness  Opportuni- 
ties, For  Exchange,  Travel  and  Resort  Directory,  American 
and  Foreign  Hotels,  Kennel  Directory,  Real  Estate  Directory 
— we  have  made  a  special  rate  of  $1.10  per  agate  line. 
The  minimum  space  accepted  in  these  departments  is  5  lines. 
To  calculate  how  much  space  your  announcement  will  oc- 
cupy, count  6  average  words  to  the  line.  Copy  of  adver- 
tisement and  check  to  cover  charges  must  be  in  our 
office  12  days   in   advance   of  the   date   of  issue. 

THE     LITERARY     DIGEST 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

"Fernald's  Working  Grammar 
of    the    English    Language." 

"  Is  as  readable  as  a  novel ;  there  is  no  mystery  about  it ; 
it  is  clear,  concise,  satisfying." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


Just  the 
Grammar 
You  Have 

Wanted 


Direct  statement  -TioX  "  inductive  method  "  used. 

The  purely  conventional  in  grammar  laid  aside. 

The  essentials  without  encumbrance. 

English  presented  as   English ^?t.  grand  world-language. 

"Originality  of  treatment  is  interesting." -i^/z^^/y  Ne^vs. 

"  Excellent  for  students  out  of  as  well  as  in  school." —f/tila.  Inquirer. 

"Practical,  simple,  comprehensive."— /"r^.  Hjmt,  Princeton  University. 

ISniu,  Cloth,  :C41  pp.    $1..'>0,  net:  by  iiiaU,  $1.64 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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drink  habit  will  not  be  accepted  as  fourth- 
class  postmasters. 

May  11. — Secretary  of  State  Bryan  telegraphs 
to  Covernor  Jolin.son.  of  California.  Japan's 
proK^st  against  the  signing  of  the  Antlallen 
Land  Bill. 

Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  begin  work 
on  a  currency   bill. 

The  Department  of  .Vgriculture  predicts  that  ihc 
wheat,  rye.  and  hay  crops  will  be  better  than 
those  of  last  year. 

May  12. — The  Customs  Court  decides  that 
wood  piilp  and  paper  from  Norway.  Kussia. 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

May  13. — Charles  P.  Neill  resigns  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  .Statistics  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  private  enterprise. 

May  14. — Governor  John.son.  of  California, 
notifies  the  Department  of  State  that  he  will 
sign  the  Antlallen  Land  Bill. 

General 

May  S. — The  California  Legislature  passes  a 
minimum-wage  law  and  votes  down  a  bill 
forbidding  iho  sale  of  intoxicants  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

May  9. — Governor  Cox.  of  Ohio,  signs  legisla- 
tive acts  providing  for  mothers'  pensions,  re- 
moval of  public  officials  upon  complaint  and 
bearing,  and  an  eight-hour  day  on  public  works. 

The  street  railway  employees  in  Cincinnati 
strike. 

Officers  of  the  West  Virginia  militia  arrest  W. 
H.  Thompson,  editor,  and  three  other  men 
connected  with  The  Socialist  and  Labor  Star, 
of  Huntington,  and  raid  the  newspaper  plant 
because  Thompson  criticized  Governor  Hat- 
flclil's  official  action  in  connection  with  the 
coal  strike  in  the  Kanawha  district. 

May  10. — A  young  woman  repudiates  an 
affidavit  signed  by  her  in  which  Lieutenant- 
Governor  O'Hara.  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  investigating  vice  in  Illinois,  was 
accused  of  immoral  conduct.  She  says  the 
affidavit  was  inspired  by  a  Springfield  liquor 
dealer  who  wanted  to  use  it  as  a  club  to  halt 
O'Hara  and  avert  prosecution. 

Governor  Tenor,  of  Pennsylvania,  signs  a  bill 
forbidding  the  sale  or  gift  of  cigarettes  to 
persons  under  21. 

May  11. — Leading  Republicans  confer  In 
Chicago  and  propose  a  national  convention  to 
bring  about  an  alliance  of  the  Republican 
party  with  the  Progressives. 

May  13. — The  Cincinnati  street  railway  strikers 
reject  Mayor  Hunt's  plan  for  arbitration  and 
demand  recognition  of  the  union. 
The  jury  reform  bill  backed  by  President  is  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  one  in  the  New  Jersey 
Senate. 

May  14. — Patrick  Quinlan.  1.  'W.  'W.  leader,  is 
convicted  at  Paterson.  N.  J.,  of  inciting 
violence.  He  amiounces  that  he  will  appeal 
to  the  higher  courts. 


A  Hundred  Trips  in  One 


Tothe  Klondike— the  landoftheMid- 
night  Sun— over  trails  blazed  by  the  gold  seek- 
ers of  '97— a  trip  by  boat  and  rail  that  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  entire  world !  See  Sitka.  Juneau  and 
Skaguay.    But  go  beyond  the  shores.    SeeAtlin, 
Caribou.VVhiteHorse.DawsonandcrosstheArctic 
Circle  to  I^airbanks.    The  inexpressible  scenic  gran- 
deur of  this  trip  will  astound  you. 

Illustrated  Literature  FREE! 

Write  us  for  literature  portraying  vividly  the  glinting 


glaciers,  majestic  mountaius- 


the  awe-inspiring  scen- 
ery of  this  trip  to  the 
wonderful  Northland. 
We'll  gladly  help  you 
to  plan  your  trip — tell 
you  of  points  to  visit, 
etc.,  etc.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  litera- 
ture, maps,  etc.,  FREE. 
Write  right  NOW. 

HERMAN  WEIG, 
Gen.  Agt,, 

White  Pass  &YakoD  Route 

1^;  W.  Waihlngtun  St., 

ChifSgo 

or  Traffic  Dept. 

White  Pass  &  Yukon 

Route 

i-.:;  lUitiBga  St., 

V»neou?er,  B.C. 
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The  Forty  Beaches 

of  the 

New  Jersey  Coast 

These  summer  playgrounds  of 
the  American  people  are 
made  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  by 
the  Gomprehensive  and  con- 
venient train  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 

They  are  all  described  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Summer  Excursion 
Book,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Ticket  Agents,  or  they  will 
be  sent  postpaid  on  application  by 
Jas.  P.  Anderson,  General  Passen- 
ger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Umieiial  Twelve  years'  success 
IIUOUCII        Backed  by  a   positive 
A     JJ^_.^^~.    two    years'    Guarantee 
J\  O  Q  1  H  §    makes  tlie  buyer  of  the 
fkM  1     •  Mechanical  Accountant 

JVlSlCninC    absolutely   sure  of    effi- 

O^     g,  cient  service. 

^  4-  1^  «■  Onr  unique  selling:  plan 
Ji  A  C  A  enables  you  to  secure  the 
Mechanical  Accountant  at 
a  big  savine.  If  you  have  any 
need  for  an  accurate,  high-grade 
machine  which  adds,  subtracts,  di- 
vides, figures  discounts  — write 
for  our  unusual  offer. 

No  a?ent  or  salesman  will   bother 
you.      Test  the  machine   30  days  iu 
yonr  oftice  without  obligation.  We 
assume  all  risk       Writ*  today. 

Mechanical  Accountant  Co. 
20  Warren  St.,  Providence, R.I, 


^.:7 


—  ^ ^ — «i — 

Cheapest  and  best  light  for  homes. 

stores,  factories,  churches  and  public  halls. 

Makes  and  bums  lis  own  gas.  Brighter  tl'.an 
electricity  or  acetylene.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene.  Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

f/fimy     ^vs^BE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 


92  E.  5th  St^  Canton.  O. 


ANYONE  USING  FIGURES  NEEDS! 


to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use  —  mostly  sold  thru  rec- 
oiuiueiidation.  Guaranteed — 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  Agents  Wanted. /( 

G.   Gancher,  A.A.M.Co. 
119  W.  Broadway,       New  York 


jGolden     Genrt 
r  Adding  Machine 


TrivcI  ciikI  Pcjoi't  Dii'atoru  l!l  Tmvel  oncl  [Resort  Diratori) 


THE  SUMMERmCATIONCOUNTRYOFAMERlCA 

}  /  >_         t    ,  _ .  -----  '^ 


Dominion  ATiANnc 

is  the. only  line  passing  through 
this  ian\ous  territory 

HERE  IS  EVERY  SUMMER  PLEASURE. 
COMFORTABLE  HOTELS.LOG  CABIN  COLONIES 
SUMMER  COTTAGES.  WOODS  AND  WATERS 
TEEMING  WITH  FISH  AND  GAME.MOTORING. 
GOLFING.BATHING.TENNIS.SWEETSMELUNG 
ORCHARDS  AND  LEAFY  GROVES.  THE  DAYS  ARE 
BALMY.THE  NIGHTS  COOL  AND  SLEEP  INDUCING 

Putlications  s^rvt  free  on  receipt  of  po3tage 

RUB^RKER  GenlPassrA&t  Roor^lO  OENEBALOpricES.  Kentvjlle.NovaScotia 
p.  O  I  F  K  1  N  S     General.  Manager 


RMTPIH; 


12  DAYS 

00 


I  the 


including    berth 
and  meals.    Spe- 
rates    for   June, 
September  and   Octo- 


RED  CROSS  LINE 

The  most   novel,  beautiful  and  delightful  vaca- 
tion  cruise  from    New    York  :  visiting  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  and  St.  John'i,  Newfoundland. 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 

Nowspei-ially  built  wuiist  steamships  "Stephano" 
and  "Florlzel,"  liavc  fv^ry  niwK'ni  device  fui 
safety  ami  iv.iiirort.  Wmuleiful  scenea  in  foreign 
America:  spleiuliil  cuisine,  orcllesti a  Sea  sports 
7  days  at  sea,  5  days  ashore.  No  hotel,  no  transfers. 
Send  now  for  booklet  lUo. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Or  your  tourist  agent 

The    Gulf    and    Newfoundland 

If  you  are  going  there  this  summer,  take  the 

Black  Diamond  Line 

Fine,  modern  steamers— heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity— equipped  with 
Marconi  Wireless. 

Large  promenade  decks  and  steamer 
chairs  enable  passengers  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  on  river,  gulf  and  sea. 

2 

weeks 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  15est  in  Travel) 
Mediterranean  June  28. 
Northern  Route  June  24. 
North  Cape— Russia  June  24. 

BEACON  TOURS 
Holy  Land  July  1. 
Italy- England  Ju  28,  Jul  2. 
Northern  Route  June  11,  14,  28,  July  2,  5. 
Norway   June  25.      Music   Lovers'    July  2. 
Book  Lovers' June  28.    Art  Lovers'  Juiie  21. 
Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 
102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spreckeli  Call  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Clin  nor  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
CUnUrk  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby,    SparUnburg,  S.  C. 


t^X-K.      ..^eOOT      T-Fg^XVEL-      C*    -TCJCI F^  3        » f^ 


is^VEDEN  ANoOENMARK~ 

SCArMDIIM/\VI/XrM  TRAVELBOREAO 

la  oFepApwAy.oe'^'i..A05i>'CV.  MEwyoRKciw 


obOii:; 


00  including 


meals  &  berth 


You'll  enjoy  every  moment  on  the  trip  to 
Sydney.  Charlottetown  and  St.  John's,  if  you 
go  on  the  "  Black  Diamond  Line." 

Write  for  book  describing  the  steamers, 
route,  etc.,  and  giving  complete  information 
as  to  rates. 

A.  T.  WELDON 

General  Passenger  Agent 
112  M.  St.  J&mes  St..       -       Montreal 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

32nd  Season— Limited  Parties 
Exceptional  Advantages 
PAI.NE  rOUKS.    GI.ENSKALI.SjN.T. 


f"  Parties   sailing    M     •      __• 

Eurooe  friSt  Orient 


Parties  sailing 
every  montli 
January  to  Ju- 
ly.   Best  routes, 

best  m.iriagement.    best    testimonials,  and 

the  lowest  prices  in  the  World, 

TEMPLE   TOURS,  8  lleacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


500  Ideal  !<iiiininer  Resorts 

112-l'iige  Illustr.-ited  Brochiiie  with  informa- 
tion regarding  oOU  Summer  llesorts  in  ?er- 
mont     and    shoies     Lake     Chaiuplnin,     with 

hot^-1.  fann  and  village  home  ai'coniinodations. 
Sent  .111  receipt  4c  stamps  for  mailing.  Address 
Summer  Homes.   No.   11.  3S5  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Go  io  Europe  x)ia  ihe  Si.  Laturence 


{The  Only  ShelteredVoyage) 

FAST,'  most  restful  and 
most  picturesque  of  all  voy- 
ages to  Europe.  2^  days  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  only  a  little  over 

3   Days    on    the    Ocean 

Think  of  the  finest  hotel  you  have 
visited  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
our  palatial,  triple-turbine  express 
steamships  the  Royal  Edward  and 
the  Royal  George. 


Canadian  Sailing  dates 

Northern 

"Royals"     Lv.  Mon-     Lv.  Que-   Lv.  Sight  Due  Bris- 

treal.  a.m.  bec.p.m.     of  land     tol.  En?. 

Roval  Edward    June  17  June  17  June  19  June  23 

Hoyul  George     July  1     July  1     Julii  3     i^l^  [, 

Royal  Edward    July  15    July  16    Julii  17   July  21 

Rovul  George     July  26    July  26    Jul u  28    Aug.  1 

Eoyal  Edward    Aug.  9     Aug.  9.     Auu.ll    Aug.lo 

Write  for  cabin  charts,  later  sailing  dates  and  full 

particulars. 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,    Toronto,   Can. 


Apply  to  any  stf^amship  agent. 

Chicago,  111 68  \V.  Adams  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Oliver  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minn Fourth  t  Jackson  Sta. 

Duluth.  Minn 424   \V.  Superior  St. 

S:in  Frirncisco.  Cal...,a50  M;irltet  Street 


Halifax.  iV.  S 123  Mollis  Street 

Montreal,  Que 226  St.  James  Street 

Ottawa,  Out Russell  House  Block 

Quebec,  Que Canadian  Nor    Depot 

Toronto.  Out .W  King  Street  East 

\\'iniiipeg.   Man H'ln  254.  Union  Sta'n 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCQMB 


I  TOURS] 

Comfort  and  Coaveoiencc  WilboulaCrow 

11  Kori: 

(.KNKK.Al.  LlJktJPR.AN  TOURS: 
ItRlTlSIl  ISLES.  RUSSLA and  B.\L- 
K.\N  ST.\TES,  IT.ALY,  NORWAY 
and  NORTH  C  A  P  E,  SWITZER- 
LAND and  TYROL.  Departing  May, 
June,  July 

ai:tom<)bilk  tours 

Through  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.  Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July. 

ROUND  the  WORLD.      Five  Tours,  Five 
Months  to  Year  in  length.  J  uly  to  Dec. 
PACIFIC  COAST  Toura  Fretjuently 
//  liuk  booklet  may  we  send  yon  t 
ItiiyHioiid   <fe   Whlteuiiib   Co. 
Boston. New  York, Phila., Chicago. San  FraDciBCo 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 
Efficient    management,      Siu.ill     paities. 

Pension   Tours     $275.00  upwards 

Round  the  World— Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THK  riLtiUIM  TOUKS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitco.mb  Co.,  Agents 

New  York,  Pliila.,  Chicago,    San  Fran. 


INDEPENDENT 

AROUND 

THE 

WORLD 
TRIPS 

$618 


K/lOSTeducational  trip  of  the 
"*  &ge.  Start  anytime,  any 
place,  either  direction.  The 
price  i*  the  tame.  Europe, 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  India, 
Ceylon,  Java,  China,  Japan, 
Philippines,    Hawaii,    etc. 

TRAVEIXRS'  CH£CKS  GOOD 
k  ALL  OVER  THE  WORIH) 
^  WtUt  ft         •  ^ '  -** 

■lUutd  (JU  »vu  mj»-  *aw 
OELBICHS  A  CO..  CEN.  AGENTS. 

H.  CLAUSSEI^tUS  •  CO.  CUcAff* 

ALLOWAV  «  CMAMPION  -  WIUU^S 
CEXTVAL  NATIONAl  kAPKB  .  ■!■  l*«l« 
■  0*KAT  CAPUJJ       •       **m  rrB««U«a 


Come  to  ^i^ 

Holland  will  celebrate  the  looth  Anniver- 
sary of  her  Independence  with  Festivities  of 
every  description — Pageants — 30  Exposi- 
tions of  Industry,  Art.  Shipping.  Agriculture. 

This  year  will  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the 

Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague 

The  formal  dedication  of  Carnegie's  Royal 
Gift  will  be  attended  by  the  ceremonies  its 
world-wide  importance  demands. 

This  Is  the  year  to  visit  Holland! 
Full  particulars  free  of    charge  from  the 
Official  Information  Office, 

4S  L.  Voorhout,  The.Hague 


.See  Switzerland 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  Illustrated  "Traveler's  Guide 
in  Switzerland,"  two  maps,  full  par- 
ticulars of  railroads,  hotels,  and 
the  famous  "Hotel  Guide,"  Post- 
paid IOC.  Official  Information 
f  Bnreao  of  Switzerland, 
'241  Fifth  Ave..New  YorkCitf  ' 


VACATION 
CRUISES 

Special  Summer  Rates 

Mar  Isi  to  October  lat 

Jamaica  f,''^ 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.  HAYTI,  COLOMBIA. 

COSTA  RICA.  NICARAGUA, 

by  "PRINZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 
ATLAS    SERVICE 

SUMMER  CRUIBES 
'lo  the  I.ANl)  OP  THE  MIU- 

MOHl     SUN 
SCOTLAND. ORKNEY  &  FAROE 
ISLANDS,  ICELAND,  8PITZ- 
BERGEN.   NORTH  CAFE. 
NORWAY 
Prom  H.iniliini;,il  11  ring  JUNE. 
JULY   and    AUGUST,    by    H.S. 
VKTOHIA  I.UISK.  S  H  BIS- 
MARCK i.  S.8.  METEOR 


Craise  Around  the  World 

and 

Throngh  the  Panama  Canal 

Ky   Twin-screw   S,  S    '' Cleve- 
tiiiid."  leavint;  New  York  Jan- 
uary 27th.  lal.'i. 

135  days— $900. 00  and  up 

Register  jroor  enfatements  now. 
Good  rooms  will  soon  be  taken. 

Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 

4l.4d   Broadway.  New  York 

Bonton.     Philadelphia 

PittshurKh.    ChloaKO 

San  FniQciacu 

St.    Louis 


CLARK'S  TOURS  lA^SlEI's 

UIGHCLASS,  SMALL    Ml.MBF.R^HlF  PARTIES 

LEAVE  JUNE  10.  24;  JULV  2.  5.  etc. 

FRAKK  C.CI.AItK,  Tlinea  nidtr..  ST.Y. 


ENGLAND 


}J(Qtaf^ /ourj 


LUXURIOUS    CARS    FOR   HIRE 

For  any  Period,  for  Touring  In 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

INCLUSIVE  RATES  :  No  Vexatious  Extras 
Routes  compiled  (free  to  Patrons)  for  any 
Tours  ill  Great  Britain. 

If  You  are  Planning  to  Visit  Europe 

write  for  our  Iwokof  Motor  Car  Tours  in  Great 
Britain.  It  will  explain  how  you  can  hire  a 
LuxuriouUy  Appointed  Automobile— two.  lour 
or  six-seater— lor  any  period  or  distance,  all 
expenses  included.  Our  chauffeurs  are  picked 
men  —  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  tlra 
FRASER,   McLEAN  organization. 

Agents  for  U.  S.  America: 

RAYMOND      &    WHITCQMB     CO. 

New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  etc. 

FRASER,  McLEAN  nirVro' 

14  &  16  Cockspur  St..  London,  8.W.,  Eng. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

A  unique  tour  June  2i  to  September  28. 
Earlier  return  can  be  arranged.  Berlin. 
Copeiilingcii,  Stocklioliii.  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Moscow.  T  ra  u  s  -  S  Ibe  r  1 :»  11  , 
I'ekiiig.  nearly  a  month  in  J:i|isiii.  Long 
tours  September  20  westward  and  November 
IS  eastward.  Mission  Tour  September  17. 
H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Spreckels  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Europe  via  Mediterranean  x ',1 «  ay 

l.ith  year.     Select  spring  and  summer  tours. 
SeiiJ  /or    illustrated    booklet    with    maps. 

JoluuoD  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 

The  "  Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
OF  ENGL.4ND.  On  your  way  to  London 
from  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard  or 
Bristol  visit  Historic  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
or  Wal  es,  Shakespeare's  country,  via  Chester, 
Warwick,  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford,  Windsor,  etc. 

Illustrated     booklet     of     tours,     and 

useful  Map  oj  Great  Britain— IREK. 

T.  Kateley,Gen.Agt.,5015thAve.,NewYork 

R  H.  Lea,  S.')  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 

emjITtours 

Auto 


PRIVATE  CARS 


GO  WHERE 
-  YOU  PLEASE! 

Illustrated  Booklet  mailed  free  from  BI<>tor 
Tourins  Co..  43  Pembroke  Place,  Liver- 
pool, Eng.  (Cables  "Traveling,  Liverpool  ) 
or  T.  &  C.  Bureau.  389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


BRIGHTON,        PRINCES  HOTEIi 

Grand  Avenue,  Hove,  Tel.  "2484  Hove," 
First  claBS,  exclusive,  private  suites,  (seir 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literary  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf,Tennis.  f  roy"^*;  Bath- 
inc.  Aviation  Apply.  M;inager.  FKlIS(JJ!,a 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON.  ENGLAND.. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tf)i«  column,  to  deride  quexions  concerning  the  correct  uie 
of  wnids,  the  Funk  6t  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  »  con- 
eulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  uoiii< 
will  be  taken  of  anonumims  conimunicaUons. 


"C.  S.."  York,  Xob— "How  should  the  word 
'to'  be  spi'lled  in  tlu-  following  sonteiice  so  as  to 
inchide  all  im-aniiifis  and  fortus  of  the  word  'to'? 
'There  are  three  kinds  of  (to.  too.  or  twoj's  in  the 
KnRlish  laiifjiiajre.'  Is  the  sentence  graiuinalically 
and  logically  correct'.' " 

In  the  sentence  as  cited  there  is  no  way  to  speH 
the  word.  There  are  not  "three  dilTerent  kinds 
of"  the  written  or  printed  word  but  rather  three 
absolutely  difTerent  words.  There  are.  one  may 
say.  "three  kinds"  of  the  spoken  word.  The 
written  words  are  as  dilferent  in  written  form  as  in 
meaning;  the  pronounce:!  words  are  identical  in 
pronunciation.  Conse(iu<uitly.  a  sentence  like 
that  you  cite  could  be  said  only  of  the  spoken  word. 
But  how  are  you  to  spell  a  spoken  word  in  English 
when  English  spelling  does  not  represent  the 
soimds  in  the  word?  English  spelling  does  not 
represent  the  words  we  pronounce  to-day,  but  the 
words  English  people  pronounced  five  hundred 
years  or  more  ago.  All  you  can  now  say  is  that 
"there  are  three  words  in  English  pronounced  like  i 
the  preposition  to.  namely,  the  preposition  to.  the 
adverb  loo.  and  the  numeral  two."  But  there  are 
not  three  to's.  nor  tliree  too's,  nor  three  two's. 

"A.  A.."  Houston.  Tex. — "How  is  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  picture  Mona  Lisa  pronounced; 
also  Corot.  the  artist's  name'.'" 

Mona  Lisa  is  pronounced  mo'na  lee'za  (o  as  in 
note,  ee  as  in  see.  the  a's  as  in  father,  but  shortened 
and  lightened,  and  the  accent  on  the  first  syllables, 
as  indicated).  Corot  is  pronounced  Ko-ro'  (both 
o's  as  in  note,  but  the  first  shorter  than  the  second ; 
the  accent  on  the  final  syllable. 

'L.  S.  H.."  Waynesboro.  Pa. — "  Kindly  explain 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  'mass'  as  used 
in  the  word  '  Christmas.' " 

The  English  word  mass  is  in  Old  English 
V}3csse.  The  Old  English  word  meant  (1)  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and  (2)  a  church 
festival — the  latter  meaning  being  an  extension 
of  its  application.  Hence  Christmas  was  the 
church  festival  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Christ, 
as  Michaelmas  was  the  festival  held  on  St. 
Michael's  day;  and  so  for  other  words  of  this 
class. 


WHITE 
MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

For  those  who  live  down  in  the 
big  cities  there  is  nothing  so  bene- 
ficial as  a  vacation  in  the  mountains. 

Almost  overnight  that  wonderful 

LIFE-GIVING  AIR 

restores  tired  brains  and  exhausted  energies. 

For  a  day,  perhaps,  you  will  be  content 
simply  to  re^t  and  drink  in  that  air. 

But  afterwards  the  joyous  out-of-doors  will 
claim  you.  You  will  play  golf  on  links  right 
up  under  the  clouds,  you  will  motor  on  fine 
roads,  climb  mountain  peaks  for  unimaginable 
views,  play  tennis,  ride,  drive,  tramp. 

Vou  will  have  an  appetite  that's  a 

■f — and  White  Mountain  cooking 

famous.      Vou   will    enjoy    the 

people    you  meet — they  are 

^  the  nation's  best. 

■^'ou  will  delight    in    the 
.social  life. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklets 

|.\ddrcss  Vacation  Bi're.au 

The  New  England  Lines 

Room  773,  South  Station 
Boston,  Mass. 


Rock 
Island 


LORADO 

And  Mother  and  Jack  made  the  vote  unani- 
mous— that  the  most  deliciousair,  the  silveriest 
sunlight,the  noblest  mountains  and  the  love- 
liest valleys  in  the  world  are  right  here. 

We  all  had  a  great  time  on  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

— every  morning  from  Chicago  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo — 

and  I've  discovered  that  the  "  shortest  day  in  the  year  "  ic 
tlie  day  on  which  you  are  whisked  across  into  Colorado's 
fairyland  on  this  jolly  train. 

That  dining  car  made  our  appetites  unanimous,  too,; — 
you  can't  help  sleeping  in  those  beds — we  had  books,  music, 
perfect  service,  and  a  perfect  time. 

"  The  Colorado  Flyer  " 

every  morning  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  splendidly 
equipped,  fast  daily  trains  via  Rock  Island  Lines  from 
Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph.  Omaha  and 
Memphis  for  Colorado,  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Low  Fares,  Daily,  June  1st  to  September  30th. 
"Little  Journeys  in  Colorado"  and  "Under  the  Tarquoise  Sky" 
are  two  boohs  which  make  the  way  clear.  Let  me  send  them  to  yoa. 
L  M.  Allen,  Pass.   Traff.  Mgr.,  8  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago.  IlL 


You  Can  Solve 
the  Vacation  Problem 


very   easily  by  sending 
today  for 


Delaware  &  Hadton 
Rail  and  Steamer  Lines 


it 


The    Summer    Paradise 
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It  illustrates  and  gives  you  full  information  regarding  those 
gems  of  American  resorts :  Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George, 
IVeslporl,  Elizabethlown,  Essex,  Schroon  Lake,  Lake  Champlain, 
Cliff  Haven,  Lake  Placid,  Saranac  Lake,  Cooperslown,  Sharon 
Springs.  All  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charming  places 
in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an  infinite  variety  of  happy 
vacation  possibilities.  "  A  Summer  Paradise,"  illustrated 
and  full  of  definite  information,  sent  for   6c.  postage  by 

A.  A.  HEARD.  G.  P.  A.,   The  D.  &  H.  Co.,   Albany,  New  York 

Always  the  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between  New  York 
and    Montreal  —  The   Highway  to    Canada's    Famous   Resorts 


1-20C 
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HENRY  REUTERDAHL 

Henr>'  Reuterdahl.  famous  navalartist 
and  expert  on  naval  construction,  says: 

"  J  'ou'fe  got  to  snwkeivhile  paintiitg 
out  o/  doors  in  winter — /'/  helps  you  to 
keepw.trm  A  mt  a  pifit/iil  of  pure, 
milJ  '/'iiAeiioto/utiCO  makes  one  /or- 
get  the  colli,  ttmi  the  paint  Jlo^vs 
m«re  freely." 


U  t<X.oX.>c^<Ay 


GEO.  P.  JAMES 
Geo.    P.   James,    District'  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lines,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  says: 

"I  am  a  great  ntlmirer  of  Tuxedo. 
It's  cool.iileasani  to  the  taste,  and  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  keeping  viy  bram 
'clear for  action.'  "  >^ 


WHY  You  Should  Smoke 
a  MILD  Tobacco 

A  MILD  tobacco  is  soothing,  resttul,  healthful. 
Strong  tobacco  irritates  and  may  cause  nervous- 
ness. Tuxedo  is  the  ideal  tobacco.  It  is  the  mildest 
tobacco— yet  rich  and  has  a  delicious  flavor  and  aroma. 

You  can  smoke  Tuxedo— pipeful  after  pipeful — 
with  continued  enjoyment.  1  uxedo  can't  bite  your 
tongue  or  irritate  the  delicate  membranes  of  your 
mouth  and  throat— because  in  Tuxedo  every  un- 
pleasant feature  has  been  removed  by  the  original 
"Tuxedo  process"  of  treadng  the  tobacco  leaf. 


WILLIAM   K.  MLRRAV 

Congressman  William  F.  Murray. 
of  Boston,  .Mass.,  who  in  additiui 
to  other  distinctions,  is  the  youngest 
member  of  Congress,  says: 

"In  my  recent  campaign  for  Con 
gress,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  itiany 
times  nightly.  I  found  that  Tuxedo 
tobacco  and  a  good  pipe  haz'e  a  very 
soothing  effect  on  the  vocal  chord 
after  a  liard  speaking  tour  " 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Every  new,  good  thing  is  imitated.  Tuxedo  was 
born  in  1904,  and  is  the  original  in  its  field. 

Since  1904  many  imitators  of  Tuxedo  have  ap- 
peared. Not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  process  which  makes  Tuxedo  the 
pleasantest,  healthfulest,  smoke  in  the  world. 

Compare  the  imitations  with  Tuxedo:  look  at  them,  and 
note  the  lighter,  milder  color  of  Tuxedo;  j/zW/them  and 
note  the  marked  superiority  of  the  odor  of  Tuxedo;  smoke 
Tuxedo  in  comparison  with  them  and  you  will  find  a 
difference  in  taste  so  pronounced  that  you  will  never  again 
smoke  anything  but  Tuxedo. 

Test  Tuxedo  by  smoking  it  for  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  you  will  have  had  the  most  enjoyable  smoke 
week  of  your  life. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  /\       Convenient  pouch,  inner- /inec/ |^ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket   J[llc    with   moisture-proof   paper  ^c 

SAMPLE   TUXEDO   FREE- 
5  end  us  2c  in  stamps  for  post- 
age and  we  will  mail  you  pre- 
paid a  souvenir  tin  of 
TUXEDO      tobacco 
to    any    point    in   the 
United  States.    Address 
TUXEDO    DEPART. 
MENT. 
Drawer   S., 
JerseyCity, 
N.J. 


GEORGE  E.  PHILIPPS 

George  E.  Philipps,  Mayor  of  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  says: 

"A  good  pipe,  and  Tuxedo  to  fill 
it.  and  Tm  satisfied.  The  tobacco  in 
the  little  green  tin  lias  7io  rival  as 
^ar  as  I  am  concernedr 
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A  PACIFIST  IN  CHARGE  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 


IN  THE  BRILy  TIME  that  he  has  held  the  porlioHo  of 
State,  Wilham  Jennings  Bnan  has  sliown,  in  the  felicitous 
words  of  a  fellow  speaker  at  a  n^cent  banquet,  "that  so  far 
as  he  can,  he  is  not  going  to  permit  humanity  to  be  crucified  on  a 
cross  of  war,  but  instead,  that  he  will  work  to  have  it  crowned 
with  the  golden  crown  of  peace."  Not  that  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  Secretary's  stand  means  anjthing  like  a 
unanimous  commendation  of  what  he  has  said  and  done.  His 
course  "is  winning  him  new  and  unaccustomed  esteem,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  adds  graciously 
that  this  is  "not  the  least  pleasing  aspect  of  his  peace  policy." 
But  other  editors  grumble  at  the  sight  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
"gadding  about"  to  talk  "generalities,"  and  cannot  find  any- 
thing of  practical  merit  in  the  plans  he  has  announced.  Accord- 
ing to  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal's  way  of  thinking  there  is  even 
danger  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  be  hurting  the  nation's 
interest,  at  the  present  time,  "by  his  attendance  at  peace  meet- 
ings and  his  declarations  that  every  question  should  be  settled 
in  a  peaceful  manner."  Mr.  Bryan  evidently  has  no  such  mis- 
givings. He  has  had  to  carry  on  difficult  negotiations  deahng 
with  protests  from  a  Power  sometimes  thought  of  as  our  great 
future  rival,  yet  the  faith  within  him  remains  unshaken,  and  he 
remarks  serenely: 

"I  made  up  my  mind  before  I  accepted  the  ofifice  of  Secretary 
of  State  that  I  would  not  take  the  office  if  I  thought  there  was  to 
be  a  war  during  my  tenure.  When  I  say  this  1  am  confident 
that  1  shall  have  no  cause  to  change  my  view,  for  we  know  no 
cause  to-day  that  can  not  be  settled  better  by  reason  than  by  war. 

"1  believe  that  there  will  be  no  war  while  I  am  Secretary  of 
State,  and  I  believe  that  there  vnll  be  no  war  so  long  as  I  Uve, 
and  I  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last  great  war." 

Mr.  Bryan's  fanciful  "two-battleship  program,"  a  vision  of 
the  daj^  when  our  Navy  shall  be  made  up  of  the  dreadnoughts 
Friendship  and  Fellowship,  whose  "shells  carry  good-^viU"  and 
"are  projected  by  the  smokeless  powder  of  love,"  is  of  course 
received  by  the  'press  either  derisively  or  with  kindly  good 
humor.  But  the  Secretary  has  offered  a  concrete  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  peace  which  has  compelled  the  newspapers  to  take 
it  on  its  merits  and  to  give  it  serious  criticism  or  commendation. 
This  proposition  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  has  been  presented  to  the  entire  diplomatic 
corps,  assembled  expressly  for    that  purpose.     The  Brooklyn 


Eagle  sees  in  the  Bryan  plan  simply  an  adaptation  to  diplomatic 
purposes  of  the  homely  advice:  "When  angry,  count  fifty;  when 
very  angry,  count  a  hundred."  "The  prescription  for  the  Bryan 
'coohng  off'  and  'getting  sober'  medicine,"  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  calls  it,  is  simply  the  suggestion  that  all  nations  adopt, 
in  addition  to  anj^  arbitration  treaties  they  may  be  bound  by, 
an,  agreement  something  hke  this: 

"The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  whatever 
character  and  nature  in  dispute  between  them  shall,  when  diplo- 
matic efforts  fail,  be  submitted  for  investigation  and  report  to 
an  international  commission  (the  composition  to  be  agreed  upon) ; 
and  the  contracting  parties  agree  not  to  declare  war  or  begin 
hostilities  until  such  investigation  is  made  and  report  submitted. 

"The  investigation  shall  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  course 
upon  the  initiation  of  the  commission  without  the  formality  of  a 
request  from  either  party;  the  report  shall  be  submitted  within 
(time  to  be  agreed  upon)  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
dispute;  that  the  parties  hereto  reserve  the  right  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute  after  the  report  is  con- 
sidered." 

While  this  is  eAidently  as  much  an  Administration  measure  as 
the  Taft  arbitration  treaties,  and  while  Secretary  Bryan  insists 
that  to  President  Wilson  belongs  all  credit  for  "the  latest  and 
longest  step  toward  peace,"  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  contends 
that  W.  J.  Bryan  is  really  "its  proud  daddy."  And  it  quotes  as 
authority  this  passage  from  Mr.  Bryan's  own  Commoner: 

"The  peace  plan  which  the  President  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  present  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Bryan  to  a  peace  congress  in  London  in  1906 
and  unanimously  indorsed  by  it." 

At  one  of  the  many  dinners  that  have  been  given  to  the 
delegates  who  are  arranging  for  the  celebration  of  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  this  countrj-  and  England,  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  of  this  Wilson-Bryan  plan: 

"I  believe,  my  friends,  that  this  proposition  is  as  long  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  peace  as  has  ever  been  proposed.  It  does  not 
mean  to  take  the  place  of  arbitration  treaties;  make  all  you  can; 
submit  to  arbitration  every  question  which  you  can  agree  to 
submit;  but  when  you  are  through  you  ^vill  find,  at  least  we  have 
found  thus  far,  that  there  are  certain  questions  that  are  excepted. 

"And  they  are  so  important  that  they  themselves  become  the 
cause  of  Avar.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  plan  to  close  the  gap 
and  to  leave  no  question  to  become  a  cause  of  war.     It  is  the 
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1»  lit'f  of  thi'  Pn'.sidMil,  it  is  his  earnest  liofX',  tliul  wlu-n  iIhm' 
trcatioM  havo  b«t^in  made,  or  at;r(H>iuontH  if  you  prefer  to  call 
them  sueh.  atrrtH»imtnt«  Iwtwwm  this  nation  and  all  the  other 
1  liilly,  l)y  whieh  there  will  he    invest if,'al ion  liefore 

ill k'ln,  it  is  liis  l)elii'f,  it  is  his  hope,  that  war   will  lie- 

eorno  pra**tieally  impp-ssihle.' 

This  proix)8ition  "plaeoa  the  United  States  in  the  leadership 
of  the  peace  movement,"  declares  the  Kttsburg  Dispatch  (Kep.), 


piiiwy  I  rvff^p^vi 


THE  NEW  MARINE  PAINTER. 

— Bcrryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 

and  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  and  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.) 
are  equally  confident  of  its  value.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.) 
speaks  of  it  as  "one  of  those  rare  ventures  in  the  field  of  world 
affairs  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  can  do  no  possible  harm, 
and  may  do  much  good."     True, 

"It  woidd  bj'  no  means  necessarily  prevent  all  wars,  for  war 
is  sometimes  the  only  final  arbitrament.  But  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  all  but  the  truly  inevitable  contests.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  in  the  dire(!t  line  of  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  peaceful  adjudication  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  and  it  would  very  powerfully  reinforce  that 
policy.  It  would,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  make  resort  to  arbitra- 
tion unnecessary,  for  if  we  engaged  to  study  all  causes  of  dif- 
ference, in  cooperation  with  the  other  Government,  for  a  year 
or  half  a  year,  the, chances  are  many  that  we  should  come  to  an 
agreement  without  outside  aid.  ...  It  will  be  a  national  and  an 
international  gain  if  it  be  adopted." 

Yet  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  which  believes  that  nations 
would  often  find  the  "coohng-off"  process  of  distinct  value, 
notes  this  "serious  objection"  to  the  Bryan  plan: 

"It  does  not  and  can  not  prevent  a  nation  secretly  resolved  on 
war  from  carrjnng  on  preparations  for  war  during  the  whole 
period  of  investigation  by  the  proposed  international  commis- 
sion.'' It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  opportunity  given  for  the 
'cooling-off'  process  might  be  abused  by  one  of  the  contractin<j 
parties  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  other 
when  the  time  came  to  throw  diplomacy  and  arbitration  over- 
board." 

Other  dailies,  like  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.),  and  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  think  the 
Administration's  plan  "harmless,  but  futile."  The  Inter  Ocean 
argues  that  modern  wars  are  not  entered  upon  in  sudden  anger. 
It  takes  two  typical  instances: 

"The  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  but  struck  into  flame  the 
smoldering  conviction  of  two  or  three  generations  of  Americans 


thai  .some  day  we  would  have  to  kick  Spain  out  of  Cuba.  The 
Balkan  declaration  of  war  was  unox])eeted  to  those;  who  assumed 
the  inevitable  military  Huporiority  of  the  Turk,  hut  the  liulgari- 
ans  had  been  preparing  to  fight  ever  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin." 

In  a  recent  Sunday  peacjo  scTmon  in  Washington,  Secretary 
Jiryan  paid  iiis  respects  to  the  business  interests  and  the  news* 
j)apers  which  he  says  are  ;behind  the  "war-scare"  talk.  To 
quote  from  his  remarks  given  in  the  press  a(;counts: 

"The  world  is  learning  that  back  of  much  of  the  furor  for 
war,  back  of  much  of  the  stirring  of  the  passions  of  the  people, 
is  the  interest  in  armor-plate  and  in  battle-ships  on  the  part  of 
corporations  whoso  business  it  is  to  build  those  battle-ships  and 
to  make  this  armor-plate.  It  has  even  been  found  that  men 
in  one  country  will  spend  the  money  to  stir  up  in  another  coun- 
try a  feeUng  against  their  own  country.  If  you  can  think  of  a 
baser  use  of  money  than  that  you  will  have  an  inventive  genius 
of  which  you  may  be  proud. 

"Not  only  that,  but  I  believe  that  with  a  larger  intelligence 
the  people  will  begin  to  discriminate  between  patriotic  news- 
papers and  newspapers  which  are  more  interested  in  big  head- 
lines and  sensational  news  than  in  the  spread  of  truth." 

The  new  and  "refreshing  thing"  in  all  this,  according  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  to  have  a  Secretary  of  State,  es- 
pecially concerned  as  he  is  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries,  take  the  public  into  his  confidence  and  cour- 
ageously point  out  the  selfish  and  insidious  enemies  of  peace." 

But  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  (New  York)  takes  a  far 
different  view  of  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances.  Such  a  remark  as  "I 
know  no  cause  that  can  not  be  settled  better  by  reason  than  by 
arms"  may 'easily,  it  declares,  "be  misconstrued  by  foreign 
jingoes  as  an  evidence  of  national  weakness."     Further: 

"It  may  not  only  create  in  Japan  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
temper  of  the  American  people,  but  it  is  likely  to  show  the 
people  of  California  that  the  negotiations  with  Japan  are  being 
conducted  by  the  State  Department  through  the  intermediary 
of  a  doctrinaire  who  is  actuated  more  by  devotion  to  his  abstract 
theories  of  right  than  by  a  just  estimate  of  the  actual  conditions 
confronting  the  Californians." 

We  have  already  seen,  says  The  Journal,  melancholy  examples 


liUSy  DAYS  FOB  THE  HANDY  M.\N. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"of  a  wTong  reading  of  the  fighting  pulse  of  a  nation."  One  was 
the  erroneous  opinion  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War  that 
the  North  lacked  fighting  spirit.  "Again,  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  people  of  Spain  had  been  deluded  into  the 
belief  that   their  navy  was  superior  to   that    of    the    United 
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VISCOUNT  SUTKMI  CHINDA, 

The  Mikado's  Ambassador  to  tho 
United  States. 


"TLT,  TUT,  TUT,  SUCH  CARELESSNESS." 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
THREE    DIPLOMATS   AND    THEIR    PROBLEM. 


t  "l»y  Mt'lil'-'l   t>yU.    V.   Bvicr;     wri-lnn-l l).f. 

GEOnoE  W.  GUTHRIE. 

The  new  I'nited  States  Ambassador 
to  Japan. 


States."     These  examples  inspire  The  Journal  to  ask  whether,  in 
this  case, 

"Mr.  Bryan  is  not  treading  dangerously  near  the  border-line 
not  only  of  good  taste,  but  also  of  diplomatic  propriety,  in  raising 
his  voice  now  in  favor  of  settling  all  questions  wthout  war." 


THE  RACE  ISSUE  IN  THE  JAPANESE 

PROBLEM 

THE  ENACTMENT  of  the  Wobb-Bloodgood  Act  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  press  commentators,  enabled 
California  to  exclude  the  Japanese  from  land-ownership 
•RTthout  violating  the  treaty  of  191L  Herein,  and  in  passing 
the  controversy  entirely  over  to  the  Federal  State  Department, 
which  must  now  defend  California's  action,  Governor  Johnson 
and  the  State  legislature  have  admittedly  triumphed.  But  they 
are  reminded  by  a  Japanese  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
that  "they  have  now  raised  an  issue  which,  we  presume,  the 
Californians  are  not  much  enamored  of — the  question  of  the 
naturalization  of  the  Japanese."  Japan  being  "in  a  way  pushed 
to  the  wall,"  this  writer  says  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  "one  can  see  no  other  recourse  for  her  than  to  ask  the 
American  Government  to  grant  to  her  subjects  the  right  of 
naturaUzation  accorded  to  Europeans,  or  to  give  her  a  satis- 
factory answer  that  her  subjects  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against."  So,  despite  the  objections  of  some  Washington 
correspondents  that  Japan  vdW  never  take  any  move  to  assist  her 
citizens  to  expatriate  themselves,  it  seems  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood among  newspaper  wTiters  that  Japan  has  now  made 
the  issue  "one  affecting  her  national  pride  and  honor  rather 
•  than  the  mere  question  of  alleged  violation  of  treaty  rights." 
Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  even  goes  so  far  as  to  inform  readers 
of  the  Hearst  papers  of  the  "idea  now  generallj'  entertained"  in 
Washington  "  that  Japan  has  from  the  beginning  used  this  protest 
as  a  mere  preUminary  to  a  formal  demand  that  its  people  should 
be  eligible  to  citizenship."  And  it  seems  "more  than  likely"  to 
the  more  conservative  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  "the 
purpose  of  the  protest  is  to  press  the  race  issue  to  the  front" — 


"The  California  demagogs  had  better  have  left  well  enough 
alone.  They  have  made  acute  a  controversy  that  lay  dormant 
and  would  have  remained  so  indefinitely." 

The  race  issue  has  thus  superseded  the  land  question  in  jour- 
nalistic discussions  in  both  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Tokj'o 
dispatches  tell  of  newspaper  protests  against  "racial  prejudice  of 
the  whites"  and  quote  a  declaration  by  Mr.  Tokutomi,  editor  of 
the  Kokumin,  that  "the  white  men's  clique  must  be  overthrown 
in  the  interest  of  Japan  and  in  the  interest  of  hum.anity." 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  only  lately  refused  the  post  of  Minister 
to  China  and  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Japan,  where 
he  talked  with  leaders  of  public  opinion,  saj-s  that 

"The  Japanese,  as  a  nation,  want  nothing  more  of  us  than  a 
non-discriminatorj^  attitude.  They  have  no  objection  to  the 
most  rigid  requirements  both  for  immigration  and  naturalization; 
in  fact,  they  have  themselves  some  of  the  most  drastic  laws  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  property  by  aliens,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  be  considered  as  a  race  inferior  to  the  races  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe  whose  immigrants  we  admit  in  such  large  num- 
bers.    They  simply  do  not  want  to  be  discriminated  against." 

Dr.  Mott,  it  should  be  added,  in  tho  course  of  a  New  York 
Tribune  interview,  warned  Easterners  that  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  "will  bring  the  question  that  is  now  bothering 
California  right  up  to  our  Eastern  ports."  "So  long  as  the 
American  attitude  excludes  the  Japanese  from  rights  accorded 
to  Europeans,  so  long,"  uTites  the  New  York  Evening  Posl's 
Tokj'o  correspondent,  "wall  there  be  trouble,"  ."Personally," 
he  continues: 

"I  may  say  that  I  have  lived  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Canada,  and  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
most  congested  immigrant  regions,  both  East  and  West,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  after  some  years  of  residence  in  Japan,  that 
the  Japanese  is  more  worthy  of  American  citizenship  than  the 
average  immigrant  from  Europe.  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  until 
Japan  asks  for  the  right  of  citizenship.  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  the  Japanese  authorities  ever  taldng  an  attitude  that  many 
could  be  sure  to  interpret  as  disloyal,  at  least,  to  national  tradi- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  that,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  must  be 
left  to  individual  initiative;  but  it  would  be  a  just  and  gracious 
act  if  America  could  see  her  way  to  granting,  without  formal 
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NOTHING  DOING. 

— Culver  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 
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SHEDDING  YOUR    HORNS  IS  BAD  ENOUGH.  BUT  HOW   ABOUT  60ME- 

TVHING  TO  EAT? 

— Kemble  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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request,  tho  same  right  to  naturalization  that  she  now  concedes 
to  nationals  from  Europe." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  view  is  not  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  newspaper  opinion  in  this  country.  Says  the  New 
York  American: 

"Under  existing  economic  and  social  conditions  in  this  country, 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  open  our  doors  to  an  unrestricted 
Oriental  invasion.  We  can  not  possibly  permit  a  horde  of 
Japanese  immigrants  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
people. 

"On  this  subject  Americans  are  sure  to.be  practically  unan- 
imous." 

And  with  varying  decisiveness  and  vigor  of  utterance  we  find 
such  papers  as  the  San  Francisco  Star,  New  York  Tunes,  Chicago 
Tribune  \i.nd  Inter  Ocean,  a,nd  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  testifying 
to  this  practical  unanimitj-.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  indeed, 
tries  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  exclusion  from  citizenship 
implies  no  inferiority,  only  essential  difference  in  kind,  "that 
the  Oriental  races  might  be  excluded  from  citizenship  with  a 
full  recognition  of  the  eminence  of  their  civilizations,  of  their 
great  virtues."  Others,  however,  are  more  outspoken.  The 
Newark  Star,  for  instance,  declares  that  "we  are  really  facing 
the  much-talked-of  "yellow  peril,"  that  this  is  not  a  Californian, 
or  even  an  American,  but  a  "world  question." 

To  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Enquirer's  question,  as  to  what  Japan 
will  do  now,  we  find  three  suggested  answers  in  the  press.  Suit 
may  be  brought  in  the  United  States  courts  to  determine  the  va- 
Udity  of  the  California  land  law,  or  to  fix  the  question  of  Japanese 
eligibility  under  our  naturaUzation  laws.  Were  the  latter  done, 
it  would,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce's  opinion,  be  a 
most  desirable  consummation.  Or,  Japan  might  negotiate  a 
new  treaty  with  this  countrj^  "increasing  the  opportunities  of 
immigration  and  guaranteeing  real  property  rights."  But,  says 
the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  "should  the  Administration  endeavor  to 
nullify  the  California  statute  by  the  formulation  of  a  new  com- 
pact, the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  there  to  prevent  it." 
And  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  convinced  that  the  Senate 
would  do  so.  Then,  if  diplomacy  fails,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Tribune's  Washington  correspondence,  obviously  "Japan's  only 
resort  is  fo  The  Hague,  under  the  provisions  of  the  arbitration 
convention,  which  expires  by  limitation  on  August  2-4  next." 


To  this  we  should  object,  protests  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
(New  York),  which  thinks  that  "the  men  at  The  Hague  will  be 
no  better  qualified  to  render  a  just  decision  on  the  points  raised 
by  the  acts  of  the  California  Legislature  than  would  be  the 
people  of  the  Western  Continent  to  decide  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Allies  if  the  questions  at  issue  between  them  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  tribunal  made  up  of  delegates  from  North  and  South 
America." 


SETTING  THE    REPUBLICAN    FRACTURE 

AGAIN  THE  CRY  of  "Get  Together"  is  raised  for 
/-\  Republican  and  Progressive  ears,  the  Chicago  Inter 
•^  ^-  Ocean  (Rep.)  remarks,  in  commenting  on  D.  R.  Hanna's 
appeal  for  union  and  a  "purified  and  popularized"  Republican 
party,  while  the  same  call  is  recognized  by  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  in  the  harmony  conference  at  Chicago  of  such  leading 
Republican  progressives  as  ex-Governor  Hadley  and  Senators 
Cummins,  Kenyon,  Borah,  Crawford,  Gronna,  and  Sherman, 
with  thirty-two  additional  Republican  leaders  from  nine  States. 
The  conferees  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  a  national 
convention  be  held  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  this  year 
in  order  to  accomplish  certain  reforms  in  party  machinery 
tending  to  restore  harmony.  The  first  of  the  new  provisions 
affects  the  basis  of  representation,  so  that  delegates  shaU  repre- 
sent the  proportion  of  Republican  voters,  not  the  general  popula- 
tion; and  the  second  would  have  the  primary  laws  of  the  respec- 
tive States  recognized  in  the  election  of  delegates.  The  other 
provisions  are  general,  and  the  Newark  Neivs  (Ind.)  hints  of  the 
whole  manifesto  of  the  conference  that  it  should  have  contained 
a  demand  that  the  present  members  of  the  National  Committee 
resign  because  it  is  "hopeless  to  hold  out  overtures  to  the  Pro- 
gressives" until  there  is  a  radical  change  not  only  in  "the  party 
rules,  but  also  in  the  party  management."  Yet  a  different  view 
is  held  by  the  Rochester  Post-Express  (Rep.),  which  explains  that 
the  assumption  of  the  conferees  is  that  the  proposed  changes  in 
convention  machinery  "will  meet  the  objections  of  the  Progress- 
ives" and  "reunite  the  party,"  as  "there  is  no  unbridgeable  gulf 
between  the  factions." 

A  cheerful  view  is  taken  by  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.),  which 
avers  that  "many  Republicans  went  out  of  the  party  without 
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surrendering  any  of  the  prineifjles  whieh  make  the  basis  of 
Republican  beliefs,"  while  the  St.  Louis  (llolii-Deniocrat  (Rep.) 
Iiolds  that  "the  Progressives  aro  swinging  l)aek  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  as  shown  by  municipal  elections  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  in  towns  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  neighborhood,"  as  well  as 
"in  the  Stat(;  contest  in  Michigan."  To  keep  up  the  split  any 
longer,  in  tln'  opinion  of  the  Ohio  SUilc  J  oar  mi  I  (Rep.),  is  "neither 
good  sense  nor  good  spunk,"  and  it  throws  out  the  caution  that 
while  both  the  Progressive  party  and  the  Republican  imrty  will 
have  to  make  concessions,  these  concessions  "will  be  more 
of  party  pride  than  of  doctrine."  The  Denver  Tiinen  (Ind.) 
captions  the  situation  as  "a  living  party:  dead  issues,"  admon- 
isliing  the  Republican  party  that  as  it  was  third  in  the  race  laf.t 
full,  it  must  make  the  concessions  "to  the  Progressive  party," 
yet  in  anj'  event  both  groups  must  unite  to  oppose  the  Democrats 
with  a  "definite,  authoritative  platform."  That  the  Demo- 
crats need  united  opposition  is  also  the  injunction  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  (Rep.),  which  is  "in  hearty  sympathy"  with 
the  plans  of  the  Chicago  <!onference;  and  in  similar  spirit  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rt>p.)  observes  of  the  movement  for  a  special 
National  Convention  that  it  should  "receive  the  indorsement  of 
all  loyal  Republicans."  A  like  stand  is  taken  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.). 

But  while  the  regular  Republican  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  seem  keenl^^  desirous  of  reunion,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
Progressive  papers  are  mostly  cynical  or  franklj'  hostile  to  the 
idea.  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Prog.)  states  that  if  another 
Republican  convention  is  controlled  by  the  same  powers  that 
controlled  the  last,  "it  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  end  the  Repub- 
lican party,"  and  in  mordant  vein  the  Detroit  N^ews  (Prog.) 
remarks: 

"The  progressive  Republicans  in  fact  and  the  progressive 
Repubhcans  in  pretense  are  getting  together  for  an  attempt  at 
hybridizing  the  Republican  progressives  and  the  Republican 
stand-patters  into  one  amiable,  intelligent,  and  harmonious  whole, 
on  a  basis  that  will  please  all  parties. 

"The  reorganized  party,  in  order  to  please  all  the  elements  in 
itself,  must  have  n  ])lair()rin  of  rare  and  curious  workmanship 


HELP ! ! 

— Plasclilce  in  the  Louisville  Times. 

which  will  read  to  the  stand-patter  like  an  unwavering  adher- 
ence to  the  old  regime  which  went  into  the  discard,  and  which 
will  be  equally  pleasing  to  these  ardent  p'rogressives." 

Equalh'  disdainful  of  the  conferees  are  the  influential  Los 
Angeles    Tribune  (Prog.)  and  Kansas  City  Star  (Prog.),  while 


the    Philadelphia    Xurth    American    (Prog.)    says    of     Scnalor 
Cummins'  "penny  project  of  a  remodeled  Republican  party  ": 

"However  absurd  the  plan  of  Repuldican  reorganization  may 
])(',  it  should  be  applau<led  and  «'ncouraged  by  all  Progressives. 
Kor  every  successful  move  made  by  the  projectors  s<'rv«'S  further 


(iET  HER  OFF  THE  ROCKS  FIR.ST. 

— Sykcs  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

to  indict  the  Republican  bosses,  to  prove  the  charges  brought 
by  the  I^ogressives,  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  the  Pro- 
gressive position,  and  to  commit  still  larger  bodies  of  voters  to 
the  principles  of  popular  government.  We  confidentlj'  believe 
the  movement  will  do  more — that  it  will  eventually  land  Cum- 
mins, who  is  thoroughly  conscientious,  and  Borah  and  Hadley, 
who  let  nothing  but  political  expediency  interfere  with  their  ad- 
herence to  principle,  where  they  belong:  in  the  Progress!  \e  party." 

Even  Mr.  Munsey's  Baltimore  Netvs  (Prog.),  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Prog.),  which  was  one  of  the 
original  proponents  of  the  "amalgamation  holding  company," 
"does  not  take  great  stock  in  the  new  movement,"  asking, 
"what  is  to  become  of  it  if,  having  indorsed  all  these  reforms, 
the  National  Committee  still  entrusts  their  administration  to 
Barnes  and  his  hke  of  the  old  regime?  "  Unalterablj'  Progress- 
ive, the  Oakland  Enquirer  asserts  that  "Republican  prayers 
for  the  return  of  the  Progressives  will  be  unavailing,"  because 
they  could  join  the  Republicans  only  by  "retrogression,  abnega- 
tion, and  degradation,"  for  theirs  is  "the  second  party  of  the 
Republic  by  right  of  conquest,"  and  the  first  "bj'  right  of  con- 
science." The  Enquirer  mentions  some  of  the  eminent  men 
and  women  who  have  taken  up  the  Progressive  crusade  and 
speaks  of  the  platform  as  "a  new  declaration  of  rights"  with  a 
"humanitarian  mission,"  and  precisely  such  ideas  impel  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  to  note  that  as  "social  service 
doctrines"  are  the  live  issues  in  which  the  Progressives  have 
specialized,  "if  the  Democratic  tariff  is  a  success,  the  chances 
of  amalgamation  are  slim,"  for  the  tariff  then  passes  from  the 
field  of  controversy,  and  between  the  Republicans  on  one  side 
and  the  Bull  Moose  on  the  other  "there  remains  absolutely 
nothing  in  common."  Another  independent  pa4)er,  the  Dallas 
Neii's,  saj's: 

"The  prospect  of  winning  control  of  the  Republican  party, 
even  under  fair  rules,  is  hardly  bright  enough  to  Im-e  the  Pro- 
gressives from  the  guardiansliip  of  their  princijjles;  for  if  they 
s'aould  cast  and  lose,  they  could  become  Progressives  again  only 
by  '  welshing,'  and  the  *  welsher '  rarely  prospers  even  in  politics." 

Their  principles  are  of  a  radical  age,  remarks  the  New  Orleans 
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I'lcayune  (D»»m.>,  uiul  ull  llu»  Hi'pulilii-aiis  "wlio  cuti  not  Utcp 
stop  with  Culoiit'l  UiM)-si<\*<lt  iiiul  thf  ailvuiu^i<  t;uurtl  of  tlu<  ii<-\v 
purty  will  nilluT  liu\»»-l<>  struj^^lf  in  (In-  rear"  or  try  to  jjutlitT 
up  i'UoukIi  fuiistTVutivrs  to  iiiiikf  "soiiii-  sort  of  an  ofKani/alion," 
wliifh  foaviflioti  ia  whotci  l»y  tlm  Kl  I'aso  Morniuy  Titnes'  re- 
mark that  "tlu»  ilisfDi-daiit  olt'im'uts  within  tlif  U«'pul)Iicaii 
ptuTty  ••an  not  Im  harmonized  during  tlu'  lifulinn*  of  C'ol.  Thcodoro 
Hoost'M'lt,  txcipt  on  on»'  condition, and  that  iinolvfs  tin-  acctpt^ 
anc'f  of  C'ohmt'l  Tluodort'  Kooscm'U  as  tlu>  suprt'ine  boss  of  tlio 
liepiiblioau  party."  A  coutrary  view  is  taken  by  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Doni.),  however,  which  points  out  that  "through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two  o|)posing  organizations  there 
is  evidence  of  an  approaching  understanding"  against  which 
the  Democrats  will  have  to  put  up  a  strong  front;  yet  the  Mont- 
gomery Adfertiser  finds  that  "from  a  Democratic  standpoint 
the  situation  is  all  that  can  be  desired,"  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
there  seems  "no  i)ossible  cliance  for  the  Progressives  and  the 
Republicans  to  get  together  now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  future." 


FEDERAL  RAILROADS  FOR  ALASKA 

THE  DARK  FOREBODIXCIS  of  those  who  said  that  too 
much  "conservation"  would  be  the  ruin  of  Alaska  seem 
to  have  come  true  to  the  extent  that  when  the  "preda- 
tory" railroad  builders  were  driven  out,  nobody  else  ajjpeared 
to  do  the  work.  The  claim  of  the  critics  has  been  that  just  such 
a  result  would  follow  a  hostile  crusade  against  capital  that  was 
needed  for  opening  up  the  Territory.  But  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration has  a  remedy.  Government  ownership  of  railroads  in 
Alaska,  according  to  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department, 
is  "the  one  policy  that  will  most  certainly  make  for  her  lasting 
welfare,"  and  while  the  proposal  appears  to  the  Indianapolis 
News  (Ind.)  as  "neither  new  nor  startling,"  yet  it  has  "the  strong 
point  of  practicability  and  availability."  The  plan  is  "at  least 
worth  a  trial,"  thinks  The  News,  which  believes  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  "the  many  capitalistic  scandals  connected  with 
private  operations  in  Alaska,"  Secretary  Lane's  suggestion 
might  have  met  with  scant  consideration;  but  now  that  "dis- 
graceful plots  to  seize  the  vast  riches"  of  the  Territory  "for  the 
benefit  of  a  mining  syndicate  or  two"  have  been  frustrated, 
nobody  else  seems  readj'  to  take  hold,  and  altho  Alaska  is  "no 
longer  in  danger  of  being  taken  over  by  these  interests,"  her 
development  is  slow  and  halting.  The  News  is  ready  to  admit 
that  the  entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  into  the  railway 
field  in  Alaska  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  "the  opening  wedge 
of  government  ownership  of  railroads,"  but  it  denies  that  this  is 
so,  because  conditions  in  Alaska  are  exceptional,  and  "what 
would  be  ill-advised  in  continental  United  States  might  prove 
the  salvation"  of  Alaska. 

The  recommendation  for  the  building  of  the  Alaskan  railways 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  stated  in  a  letter  Secretary  Lane 
sends  to  the  Senate  Committee  of  Territories,  in  which  he  sug- 
gests that  we  think  of  Alaska  "as  a  land  not  only  of  mines  and 
fisheries,  but  of  towns,  farms,  and  factories,  supporting  millions 
of  people  of  the  hardiest  and  most  wholesome  of  the  race,"  and, 
in  defense  of  his  policy  of  government  ownership  of  the  railroads, 
he  atgues: 

' '  This  is  a  new  policy  for  the  United  States.  Very  true,  this  is 
a  new  part  of  the  United  States.  And  policies  properly  change 
with  new  developments.  One  determining  question  in  all  mat- 
ters of  government  should  be  '  what  is  the  wise  thing  to  do? '  The 
ancient  method  of  opening  a  country  was  to  build  wagon  roads. 
The  modern  method  is  to  build  railroads.  To  build  these  rail- 
roads ourselves  and  control  them  may  be  an  experiment,  but 
such  a  plan  does  not  suggest  scandals  more  shameful  or  political 
conditions  more  unhealthy  than  many  we  have  known  in  new 
portions  of  our  country  under  private  ownership." 

The  success  of  the  Government-owned  Panama  Railway  Com- 


pany is  urged  by  the  Now  York  Prcsn  us  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Lane  |)roject.  (in  the  other  hand,  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal in  opposed  to  Secretary  Lane's  propo.sal,  saying  that  Mr. 
Lane  as  a  member  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion 
"long  ago  came  under  the  suspicion  of  railroad  men  "as  being 
in  favor  of  governnjent  ownership  of  railroads.  The  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  dc^scribes  railroad  men  as  puzzled  l)y  Mr. 
I.ane's  recommendation,  as  well  as  by  "  the  propcjsed  govern- 
ment-pundiase  for -1520, (K)(J,()00  of  the  Copper  River  and  North- 
westi'rn  Railroad,  controlled  by  the  Guggenheim  interests,  and 
the  expenditure  of  $;i(),(J( )(),()()()  on  improvements  and  extension," 
from  which  The  Inter  Ocean  concludes: 

"  It  would  appear  to  be  only  fair  that  the  Government,  if  it  is 
going  into  tlu;  railrcjad  business  in  Alaska,  should  buj*  all  the 
railroads  and  make  whatever  improvements  and  extensions  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country.  If  the  Govern- 
ment buys  one  road  and  uses  its  unUmited  millions  in  improve- 
ments and  extensions,  it  does  not  require  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  to  read  the  future  of  all  c<jmi)eting  railroads.  And 
as  for  future  investment  i)y  pri\ate  capital  in  Alaskan  railroads — 
why,  there  simply  will  not  be  any." 

Private  capital  will  still  be  dominant  in  Alaska,  the  New  York 
Call  (Soc.)  maintains,  because  the  "public  ownership"  proposed 
in  Secretarj'  Lane's  letter  is  .seeming,  not  real,  and  The  Call  adds: 

"We  venture  to  say  there  will  be  no  opposition  to  this  project 
from  the  interests  which  control  the  resources  of  Alaska.  They 
will  figure  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
constructing  railroads  when  the  Government  itself  will  construct 
them  out  of  the  public  funds.  When  built  they  will  control 
them,  practically,  tho  the  Government  may  appear  as  the 
nominal  owner.  They*  will  own  or  control  practically  all  the 
freight  handled  by  such  roads,  and  as  they  are  about  the  only 
'public'  that  will  be  served  by  them,  they  have  no  reason  what- 
ever to  oppose  the  project,  but  every  reason  to  support  it." 


TWO  "PROGRESSIVE"  LEGISLATURES 

THE  MARKED  tendency  of  the  time  in  State  legisla- 
tion is  apparent,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
notes,  in  the  record  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the  legis- 
latures of  California,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  and  it  finds,  in  the 
cases  of  California  and  Ohio,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from 
the  character  of  the  laws  passed  which  legislature  is  "the 
more  progressive  as  that  word  is  now  commonly  used  in  politics." 
The  Republican  sees  further  in  the  penal  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio  "a  new  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  difficult 
question  of  crime,"  and  adds  that  California's  new  laws 
in  the  matter  of  marriage  and  of  the  social  evil  are  "of  vital 
interest."  The  legislature  and  Governor  of  California  are  Pro- 
gressive, while  the  legislature  and  Governor  of  Ohio  are  Demo- 
cratic. The  NashviUe  Tennesseean  (Dem.)  remarks  that  these 
States  "have  demonstrated  their  progressiveness  in  govern- 
ment," and  it  gives  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  new  Ohio 
laws : 

A   "blue- sky"   law. 

Torrens  system  of  land  tenure. 

State  bank  regulation  with  regular  inspections. 

State  survey  of  public  schools  to  promote  efficiency. 

Jury  verdicts  in  civil  suits  by  a  three-fourths  vote. 

Women  made  eligible  to  certain  pubhc  offices. 

The  short  ballot  in  State  elections. 

Primary  elections  for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates  for  office. 

A  model  city  charter  law  and  home  rule  in  municipal  affairs. 

Thirtj'  million  dollars  for  good  roads,  to  cover  ten  years. 

A  State  commission  for  regulating  the  Uquor  traffic. 

A  A\idows'  and  mothers'  pension  act. 

A  pension  act  for  the  blind. 

A  compulsory  workmen's-compensation  act. 

Restriction  on  number  of  work  hours  per  day  for  women. 

Convicts  placed  under  indeterminate-sentence  S3'stem,  and 
prison  authorities  granted  power  to  release  those  making  good 
record  when  it  can  safely  be  done. 
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LOOKING  FOR  UECOCiNITION. 

— Bronsinip  in  the  San  Francisco  Post. 


('upynghted  t>v  tlie  Philadflpliiu  "  I  iiquiifi- "  ('••ii)|iaiiv 

CAN  YOU   BLAME  YOLIt  UNCLE  SAMUEL  KOK  NOT  HECOCINIZINO  Tlllri? 

— Morgan  in  tin-  Philudtlpliia  Iriqnirrr. 


CARTOON  GLANCES  AT  AN  UNRECOGNIZED  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Tennesseenn  then  gives  a  list  of  California's  new  reform 
legislation: 

Workmen's-compensation  act. 

Motliers'-pension  act,  establisliing  a  fund  for  orphans. 

Rural  credits  commission  to  study  European  S3'stems. 

Minimum-wage  act,  establishing  welfare  commission. 

A  "  blue-sky"  law. 

Water  commission  to  control  power  and  irrigation  supplies. 

Teachers'-pension  act. 

"  Red-light"  abatement  act,  placing  responsibility  for  houses 
of  ill-fame  on  property-owners — to  be  voted  on  by  the  people. 

Law  providing  aid  for  discharged  convicts  and  providing  for 
wages  to  be  paid  convicts  during  incarceration. 

Act  applying  the  principle  of  the  Federal  white-slave  act  to 
intercounty  traffic  in  women. 

Act  requiring  all  male  applicants  for  marriage  licenses  to  show 
health  certificates. 

Such  legislation  as  this,  The  Tennesseean  concludes,  "is  a  fair 
index  to  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people,"  and  yet  those 
of  them  who  are  in  California  itself,  where  the  echoes  of  the 


legislative  voice  still  ring  clear,  are  not  at  all  of  one  mind. 
The  conservative  San  Francisco  Argonaut  (Ind.),  for  instance, 
speaks  of  the  State  legislators  as  "  imbeciles  "  and  calls  their  -.vork 
"a  sorry  business."  The  Progressive  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  criticism  of  the  legislature  has 
come  from  "reactionary  political  elements  and  their  journalistic 
allies,"  and  adds  that  the  reform  measures  which  have  been 
converted  into  laws  are  not  "freak  legislation,"  but  give  "stat- 
utor.v  effect  to  certain  definite  principles  of  social  and  industrial 
justice."  In  proof  of  this  The  Tribune  cites  the  Aliminum-Wage 
Law  that — 

"provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  industrial  commission  to 
investigate  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor,  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  commission  is  given  certain  powers  relative 
to  .the  fixing  of  rates  of  wag(\  Few  measures  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice  are  comparable  to  this  in  importance.  E\  cry 
woman  who  toils  should  receive  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  live  in  decency.  Less  than  that  constitutes  industrial  op- 
pression and  social  injustice." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


It's  never  too  late  to  reform. — ^Look  at  Harper's  Weekly. — Detroit  News. 

If  Albania  honestly  and  truly  wants  an  American  king  we  nominate  Bill 
Haywood. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

"Are  we  ever  safe?"  inquires  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  De- 
pends a  good  deal  on  the  umpire. — Columbia  Stale. 

"Collier's,"  with  a  fine  preciosity  in  phrasing,  advertises  in  The  World 
for  a  college  man  or  man  of  good  education. — New  York  Mail. 

While  Secretary  Bryan  is  building  a  battle-ship  of  friendship  the  Japanese 
are  laying  the  keels  of  three  superdreadnoughts. — Richmond  Journal. 

There  is  more  rejoicing  over  the  one  Moose  that  returns  to  the  fold  than 
over  the  ninety-nine  stand-patters  that  went  not  astray. —  Washington  Post, 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  London  men  are  wearing  egrets  in  their  hats  we  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  Let  the  suffragettes  do  their  worst. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

If  we  abolish  our  Japanese  and  Chinese  gardeners  we  may  have  to  im- 
port our  vegetables  from  tho«  farms  of  China  and  Japan. — Los  Angeles 
Tribune. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wilson  should  not  become  too  chummy  with  the 
congress.  There  is  the  historic  example  of  Old  Dog  Tray. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Secretary  Bryan  has  let  A.  A.  Adee  go  to  Europe  on  a  vacation. 
Thereby  he  displays  supreme  confidence  that  there  will  be  no  war. — Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 


In  England  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  also  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  windows. — Portland  Express. 

IIiR.\M  Johnson  is  trying  to  punish  the  country  for  not  electing  him 
Vice-President. — Jacksoncille  Florida  Times-Union. 

There  is  just  one  chance  for  the  Repub'ican  party  to  come  back.  Let 
it  demand  grand  opera  in  English. — Chicago  Tribune. 

In  case  of  war  the  (iovernment  should  at  once  draft  Walt  Johnson  and 
have  him  mounted  as  a  coast-defense  gun. — Detroit  News. 

Also  why  should  the  .-Vmerican  suffragists  indulge  in  militant  methods 
when  the  women  already  are  the  bosses'? — Kansas  Cilij  Star. 

France  has  recognized  General  Huerta's,  Government,  on  the  theory 
tliat  they  all  look  good  when  they're  far  away. — Detroit  News. 

The  man  with  a  ■33,000  income  believes  that  the  wretches  who  accumu- 
late $4,000  a  year  ought  to  be  made   an  example  of. — Providence  Journal. 

The  hydro-aeroplane  may  revolutionize  the  sea,  but  the  sea  will  prob- 
ably revolutionize  a  few  hydro-aeroplanes  first. — Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

Some  of  the  brethren  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  afraid  that  tlie  Taft  chassis 
will  be  retained  in  the  rebuilt  Republican  party. — Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

Sylvi.\.  Pankhurst  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  person  who  wouldn't 
xjpen  her  mouth  while  in  jail  and  wouldn't  shut  it  while  at  large. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


F©E.EIG1^     COIMMLEKT 


JAPAN  AND  THE  LAND    LAW 


AFAVORABLK  EFFFXT  upp.ars  to  have  hen  pro- 
iluoed  in  Japan  by  President  Wilson's  i-fforts  to  stay 
the  tide  of  anti-Ja|)un«'se  atjitatioa  in  ('alif<n'nia.  Ac- 
cording to  Tokyo  dispalclies  to  the  San  Francisco  Japani^se 
daihes,  the  Shin-selcui  and  the  Nichi-bei,  those  speakers  who 
stirred  the  warlike  passions  of  the  masses  seem  to  be  less  in 
evidence,  and  the  more  thoughtrul  class,  among  whom  Baron 
Shibusawa  anil  his  JapanesivAmerican  Association  are  a  guiiiing 


tliis:  'We  IkjUI  these  truths  to  be  self-f^vidont — that  all  men  are 
cnali'd  ••(|uul;  that  they  are  endowed  by  tlieir  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  liiat  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  If  the  United  States  connives 
at  California's  treating  one  of  the  most  progressive  races  in  the 
\vorkl  like  the  scum  of  earth,  she  must  forfeit  all  lu'r  claim  to  her 
vaunted  doctrine  of  humanity." 

Thy  Tokyo    Yorudzu  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  appeals  to 
humanity,  and  sugfjests  the  organization  of  an  anti-American 

league   throughout    the    Orient. 


HUSWlALlil   TO  AVERT  HOSTILITY. 

Count  Olfuma  (facing  the  camera,  in  the  middle  of  the  group)  holdin^^  a  meeting  of  Japanese  and  American 
Cliristian  missionaries  at  his  residence  to  solve  peacefully  the  California  trouble. 


force,  are  now  earnestly  studying  ways  and  means  to  solve  the 
California  question.  The  Association  has  just  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia Baron  Soyeda,  ex-President  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan,  an  influential  financier  and  publicist,  to  investigate  the 
question  on  the  spot.  Both  the  "  Kolaimin-to  "  (Xationalists) 
and  the  "Sei-yu-kai"  (Constitutionalists)  are  also  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  storm  center.  Meanwhile  the  leading  newspapers 
in  Japan  continue  to  protest  as  vigorously  as  ever.  "That 
California  should  pass  the  laud  bill,"  the  Tokyo  Atsahi  declares, 
"is  a  blot  upon  humanity,  and  it  is  the  United  States  herself 
rather  than  Japan  which  is  outraged  by  such  a  barbarous  act." 
To  which  the  Osaka  Asahi  adds  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
indicates  the  "moral  degradation  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least 
a  section  of  the  Union."     We  read  on: 

"Japan  received  first  lessons  in  humanity  and  freedom  from 
the  American  nation.  What  irony  of  fate  that  its  infant  pupils 
should  now  have  to  act  as  teachers  to  their  old  schoolmaster! 
What  is  at  stake  in  the  California  imbroglio  is  not  the  civil 
rights  of  this  or  that  race,  but  humanity  itself.  No  man,  whether 
in  his  native  land  or  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  deprived  of 
the  elemental  rights  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest 
labor  and  the  legitimate  rewards  of  his  brain.  What  is  the 
fundamental  principle  and  ideal  which  made  the  United  States 
great  and  which  she  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of?     It  is 


"The  United  States,  should  she 
jx-rmit  California  to  perpetrate 
such  outrages,  deserves,"  this 
journal  indignantly  asserts,  "to 
be  ostracized  by  all  civilized 
nations."     And  it  adds: 

' '  The  European  nations  would 
not  of  course  join  us  in  this 
movement,  but  we  can  be  sure 
of  the  sympathy  of  China  and 
otluT  Oriental  nations.  We  shall 
see  to  it  that  not  onlj'  are  Ameri- 
cans treated  as  uncivilized  peo- 
ple in  this  countrj',  but  that 
American  trade  and  diplomacj' 
in  the  Far  East  shall  encounter 
obstacles." 

The  Osaka  Asahi  takes  occa- 
sion to  remind  us  how  patiently 
and  uncomplainingly  Japan  has 
borne  the  inconveniences  and 
disadvantages  which  the  "gen- 
tlemen's agreement"  entailed  to 
her.  "The  passport  system 
necessitated  by  that  agreement," 
says  this  journal,  "  is  a  barbarous 
sj'stem,  restricting  the  right  of 
travel  of  not  only  laborers,  but 
students,  merchants,  and,  in  fact, 
all  Japanese  who  desire  to  leave  these  shores  for  America.  The 
Foreign  Office  is  so  fastidious  in  adhering  to  the  system  that  no 
Japanese,  no  matter  how  respectable  or  wealthy,  can  obtain  a 
passport  without  much  waste  of  time."  And  yet  California 
does  not  seem  to  appreciate  Japan's  efforts,  and  the  Asahi  bluntly 
asks:  "What  is  the  use  of  being  so  careful  about  issuing  pass- 
ports? "  The  Chu-gai-sho-gyo,  a  commercial  organ,  points  out 
that  California  is  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  e^js. 
How  far  Japanese  commerce  benefits  the  State  is  shov/n  in 
Count  Olvuma's  Shin  Nippon,  by  the  following  comparative 
table  for  1911: 


IMPORTS    TO    SAN    FRANCISCO 

Japan $24,095,918 

China 7,334,312 

The  Philii)pi  lies...  .  2,720,113 

India 2,148,640 

England 1,791,673 

Gernumy 1,709,735 

France 1,688,525 

The  Straits  Settle- 
ments   1,612,775 

ChiH • 1,126,772 

Italy 1,046,058 

Australia 621,968 

Mexico 478,889 


EXPORTS   FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Japan $12,380,222 

England 4,995,871 

The  Phihppines.. .  .  4,597,286 

Germany 3,179,076 

Canada 2,348,372 

Australia 2,187,475 

Ireland 1,785,779 

China 1,383,412 

Mexico 996,905 

Chih 678,588 

France 643,590 

India 126,288 

Italy 23,899 
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A  nlovpr  point  is  inado  by  the 
Jiji  (Tokyo),  \vhi<'li  rcfalls  tliat 
the  Baltimore  convention  whieli 
nominated  Mr.  Wilson  adopted 
a  platform  containing  an  indorse- 
ment of  tlie  nnllifieation  of  our 
treaty  ^vitli  Russia  on  aeeount 
of  the  inoqui table  treatment  ac- 
corded the  American  Jews  by  the 
Russian  Government.  "If  the 
ne\v  Democratic  (^abinet  means 
to  live  up  to  that  j)latform,"  it 
argues,  "we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect President  Wilson  to  render 
justice  to  the  Japanese  in  Cali- 
fornia." To  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
the  California  incident  appears 
especially  deplorable  as  it  cam* 
at  the  moment  when  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton Mabie,  a  Carnegie  peace 
envoy,  was  addressing  appn^-ia- 
tive  audiences,  creating  genuine 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can nation. 

The  suggestion  made  in  some 
(juarters  that  Japan  withdraw 
h(T  promise  to  participate  in 
the   Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

is    indignantly   rejected   by  the  Tokyo  Niroku,  which  regards 
such  a  means  of  reprisal  as  "womanish."     It  asserts: 

"We  are  a  nation  of  valiant,  justice-loving  people.  Our 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  should  accordingly  be  manly.  Wo 
should  do  what  is  right,  just  as  we  expect  America  to  do  what  is 
just.     We  have  given  our  promise  to  the  exposition,  and  it  is 

incumbent  upon  us  to  fulfil    it  to  the  letter Justice  is  a 

thing  which  should  be  guarded  even  by  the  sword.     We  should 


PRACTICAL  WORK  FOR      PEACE  ON    EARTH." 

An  American  missionary  addressing  a  .Japanese  audience  in  betialf  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  California 
land-ownership  dispute.    A  forcible  gesture  unfortunately  coincided  with  the  flashlight. 


have  no  fear  or  liesitalion  in  pressing  our  just  demands.  If 
the  land  law  of  California  does  not  violate  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  with  America,  it  obviously  violates  its  spirit,  and  it  is,  after 
all,  the  spirit  that  counts.  The  present  treaty  was  concluded  in 
haste  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  Washington  before  its 
adjournment,  and  in  consequence  it  has  many  loopholes.  But 
the  spirit  underlying  the  letter  was  undotibtedly  to  give  us  all 
the  privileges  which  were  to  be  extended  to  other  nations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  land  law  is  in  contravention  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  international  law." 


JAPAN'S   ALLY   ON   CALIFORNIA 


K 


PE.'VCEFUL  ARMAMENT. 

Armed  peace  =  armament  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  therefore,  peace- 
ful armament — tho,  perhaps,  somewhat  costly.  All  very  good; 
but  what  say  you  about  bee's  fool,  Amen-damn.' — Tokyo  Puck. 


N  ODD  P'EATURE  of  the  California-Japanese  dispute 
is  that  the  only  other  nation  on  earth  that  excludes 
Orientals  is  Japan's  ally,  tlie  British  Empire,  which 
bars  them  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
Instead  of  any  war-talk  over  it,  here  we  have  a  military  alliance, 
but  the  aUiance  does  not  seem  to  keep  the  British  press  from 
having  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  California.  The  London 
Times  quotes  Admiral  Mahan  as  advocating  the  admission  of 
the  Japanese  into  "the  European  family,"  and  admits  their 
good  qualities,  but  for  all  that  it  seems  to  think  something  is 
to  be  said  for  our  Western  State: 

"The  ultimate  point  of  the  dispute  does  not  affect  the  United 
States  alone,  still  less  Cahfornia.  It  is  a  world  question  essen- 
tially. The  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  exag- 
gerated and  premature,  but  they  are  not  entirely  groundless. 
No  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  blind  condemnation  of  the 
tendencies  of  public  opinion  in  the  Western  States.  Thej'  do  not 
spring  so  much  from  race  hatred  as  from  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and  if  the  present  minor  dispute  is  composed  they 
will  assuredly  recur.  The  time  has  come  when  Japan  is  disposed 
to  challenge  the  very  essence  of  the  attitude  of  Western  nations 
toward  Asiatics.  She  asks  admission  to  the  comity  of  nations 
on  equal  terms." 

The  London  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  is  even  more  pronoynced  in 
support  of  Cahfornia's  position.  It  remarks  that  "the  point  at 
issue,  the  exclusion  of  Asiatics  from  permanent  settlement, 
touches  the  British  Empire  very  nearly,"  and  avers  that  "should 
war  break  out  the  sj'mpathies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
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wt'Nfcru  ( 'aiiH(Ia  wmiM  \'v  \i<i|i>n(ly  on  tho  Kidu  of  tbu  UnitiMl 
.strttt^B,"  for — 

"AMiutic  inuniifrutiuii'  is  not  u  (|UtiHtiori  of  sentiment,  Inil  of 
^htter  exidttfuoe  for  the  white  p<i|>ulations  tliat  un<  ttHlublislKil  <iii 


NOT  YKT. 

Peace — "The  Balkan  War  is  over — now  we'll  go  to  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hanuc. " 

Mahs — '•^'^o,  nt).  dear  lady,  the  funis  just  beginning!  Now  for 
the  fight  over  dividing  the  booty."  — Jugend  (Munich). 

the  Pacific  Coast,  Avhether  in  British  or  American  territory.  The 
Asiatic  brings  cheap  labor  and  a  parsimonious  scale  of  life  to 
compete  against  high  wages  and  habits  of  profusion.  In  such  an 
economic  contest  poverty  is  a  sure  victor.  The  Asiatic  will 
always  undersell  the  European,  and  the  latter  must  find  himself 
evicted  from  any  industry  in  which  the  gauntlet  is  thrown  doAvn. 
Californians  and  Britiijh  Columbians  read  the  Oriental  menace 
as  an  intimation  for  themselves  of  impoverishment  and  ultimate 
exile  from  their  own  country.  In  a  competitive  industrial 
society  a  higher  and  a  lower  civiHzation  can  not  keep  compan\-, 
and  an  Asiatic  incursion  is  bound  to  bring  about  the  submergence 
or  expulsion  of  white  labor. 

"  The  friction  of  such  a  process  may  be  tempered  from  time  to 
time  by  international  agreements;  but  if  the  Asiatic  races  persist 
in  the  attempt  to  seek  a  footing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  States  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  look  the  fundamental  question  in  the  face  and 
give  it  a  plain  answer." 

The  London  Daily  Mail  thinks  that  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  views  of  America  and  Japan  are  really  matters  of  honest 
and  sincere  conviction.  Each  country  holds  itself  to  be  in  the 
right.  The  result  is  a  clear  deadlock,  and  this  paper  has  a  rap 
at  Mr.  Bryan's  serene  optimism  in  considering  that  the  quarrel 
will  pass  like  a  summer  cloud,  ending  in  smiles  and  compli- 
ments.    To  quote: 

".Japan  holds  she  has  won  the  right  to  be  treated  wdth  the  same 
regard  as  a  white  nation,  yet  the  ,whites  refuse  to  admit  that 
principle,  and  the  reason  therefor  may  be  summed  up  in  Lafcadio 
Hcarn's  pregnant  utterance,  'The  East  can  underhve  the  West.' 
This  is  why  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  exclude 
Orientals,  but  California,  while  following  in  their  footsteps, 
does  sorwith  aggravation  and  is  acting  in  open  defiance  of  a 
treaty 

"It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  remember  that  he  who  de- 
clares" that  nothing  wdll  force  him  to  fight  is  inviting  his  op- 
ponents to  drive  him  into  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  keep  the  peace." 


DISPUTES  OF  THE  BALKAN   ALLIES 

t^AST  AND  KUHlOl  kS  becomes  th«t  scrumljle  among 
\  Sirlis,  Buigurs,  (ir<«'k.s,  and  even  Italians  for  Turkey's 
eoiuiuerod  provinces  in  Europe.  Thej'  certainly,  as  tho 
Roman  historian  says,  have  made  a  desert  and  a  howling  waste 
of  city  and  valley,  but  they  can  not,  like  the  Roman  conquerors, 
call  it  peace.  Turkey  is  conciuered  and  tho  Balkan  League 
automatically  dissolves,  but  who  is  to  divide  the  spoil?  Austria 
luis  her  demands  with  regard  to  the  northern  part  of  Albania,  and 
( ireece  claims  a  slice  of  the  southern  section  of  the  same  province. 
I'A'en  Italy  has  come  into  the  quarrel  and  maintains  that  as  she 
occupied  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Levant  during  her  Tripoli 
campaign,  Greece  must  not  lay  a  finger  on  them.  In  th((  original 
formation  of  the  Balkan  Alliance,  Russia  was  appointed  to  be 
arbiter  or  umpire  in  case  of  misunderstanding.  The  European 
press  are  asking  whether  the  Teuton  disputant,  Austria,  backed 
l)y  the  Teuton  Germany,  will  permit  the  intervention  of  Russia, 
as  tho  lion  who  is  to  award  to  each  a  share  of  the  booty? 

Nor  can  the  Allies  agree  among  themselves.  The  Servians 
insist  that  they  are  entitled  to  more^than  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
because  they  furnished  a  larger  army  than  their  agreement  called 
for,  and  they  claim  that  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  is 
due  directly  to  that.  They  declare  that  the  division  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  losses  suffered  for  the  common  cause. 
The  Bulgars  do  not  find  such  a  solution  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves, and  the  controversy  is  reported  to  have  been  submitted 
to  Russia  for  arbitration.  The  Greeks,  too,  have  some  differ- 
ences with  Bulgaria  concerning  Salonika.  All  that  is  very 
disappointing  to  some  Slav  newspapers,  which  built  castles  on 
the  Balkan  Alliance  and  predicted  a  dire  fate  to  Austria  and  the 
whole  Teuton  race.  The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  thus 
sizes  up  the  situation: 

"Any  one  who  has  been  reading  Servian  newspapers  attentive- 
ly can  not  help  noticing  that  some  portions  of  the  Servian  people 


REMAKING  THE  MAP. 

Little  Balkan  Urchins — "  It's  right! "  "  It's  wrong!"  "  More 
totheleftV  "More  to  the  right!"  "Higher!  "  "  Lower!  "etc..  etc. 

— Kladdcradalsch  (Berlin). 

haAc  long  and  persistently  considered  the  possibility  of  an  armed 
conflict  with  the  ally  of  yesterday.  They  reason  thus:  The 
Greeks  have  claims  against  the  Bulgars;  the  Serbs,  too,  have 
some  claims  against  the  Bulgars.     If  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks 
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NiKiTA — "  What  would  you  pay  mc  to  give  uj)  \  icmia.'  " 

— Jugcnd  (Munich). 


NiKiTA — ■•  Hurra li  Cor  tlio  <-aiit)()irs  roar!" 

— Kikrriki  (Vienna). 

EUROPEAN  SUSPICIONS  CUOPPING   OUT  IN  CAKTOON8. 
Tlie  idea  that  Nicholas  received  a  largo  sum  for  giving  up  Scutari  gains  just  enough  credence  to  inspire  sketches  like  these  in  tlie  comic  papers. 


should  combino,  they  would  drive  the  Bulgars  from  Lake 
Ot'lirida  and  would  easily  di\ide  between  the  two  of  them  those 
territories  which,  ac^eordiiij!:  to  the  orifjinal  treaty,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apjiortioii  among  the  three  conquerors. 

"A  second  Serbo-Bulgarian  war  would  be  a  disgusting  spec- 
tacle, and  there  is  no  desire  even  to  speak  of  it.  But  once  the 
word  has  been  uttered,  public  opinion  has  to  express  itself  on  the 
subject.  The  affair  appears  to  us  in  this  light:  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  no  serious  faith  in  the  longevity  and  the  firmness  of  the 
Serbo-Greek  understanding,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  war 
above  referred  to,  and  in  the  existence  of  which  we  do  not  believe. 
If  Servia  w^ill  enter  upon  a  struggle  with  Bulgaria,  she  will, 
evidently,  decide  iipon  such  a  step  for  the  sake  of  some  great, 
absolutely  vital  interest  of  state.  What  can  that  interest  be? 
Only  one  thing— the  right  of  a  free  outlet  to  the  sea.  It  is  obvious 
that  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  Valona,  Ochrida,  or  even  Monastir 
itself,  it  will  not  pay  to  ruin  such  a  great  and  promising  thing  as 
the  Balkan  Alliance.  The  above-mentioned  places  are  provincial 
Turkish  towns,  and  the  fate  of  Ser^^a  can  not  be  radically  changed 
by  the  acquisition  or  non-acquisition  of  them 

"Summing  up  in  a  few  words,  we  can  say:  It  may  pay  Servia 
to  risk  a  war  for  Salonika,  but  not  for  Monastir.  And  once  w^e 
recognize  this  thesis  as  correct,  we  are  compelled  to  make  from 
it  a  logical  deduction:  the  Greco-Servian  alliance  can  not  be 
lasting,  because  the  Greeks  can  not  satisfy  the  fundamental 
Servian  demand  which  may  cause  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  war.  .  .  . 
The  Greeks  are  at  present  quarrelling  with  the  Bulgars  over 
Salonika.  Can  it  be  sensibly  supposed  that  after  a  second  war, 
having  conquered  not  only  the  Turks  but  also  the  Bulgars,  the 
Greeks  will  voluntarih^  reduce  their  demands  and  cede  to  the 
Serbs  the  same  Salonika  which  thej"  are  unwilhng  to  give  to  the 
Bulgarians  now?  ..-.., 

"Thus  we  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Serbo-Greek 
aUiance,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  only  important  Servian 
interest,  would  be  based  not  on  solidarity,  but  on  a  contradiction, 
because  both  alUes  would  claim  Salonika.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  Greeks  such  a  treaty  would  .  .  .  not  be  based  on  anything 
real,  because  on  the  day  the  Bulgars  agree  to  give  Salonika  to  the 
Greeks,  King  Constantine  will  have  no  cause  for  war 

"The  Serbo-Greek  allii^nce  thus  seems  to  be  a  fictitious  quan- 
tity. It  would  expose  Servia  to  dangers  which  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  overlook.  There  are  rumors  afloat  about  ad\ances 
Austria  is  maldng  to  Bulgaria.  The  Austrian  diplomats  will 
prove  themselves  little  children  if  they  do  not  grasp  with  both 
hands  anj^  friendl.v  proposition  that  issues  from  Sofia.  Why, 
they  will  in  such  case  be  kilUng  two  hares  with  one  shot,  and  will 
secure  in  this  way  the  final  liquidation  of  the  Servian  Government, 
for  the  Serbs  can  oppose  the  powerful  Hapsburg  monarchy  only 
so  long  as  the  Bulgars  protect  their  rear.     On  the  day  a  political 


alliance  is  concluded  between  Vienna  and  Sofia,  Belgrade  will 
be  stricken  off  the  list  of  the  living.  On  the  other  hand,  entering 
into  an  uliderstanding  with  the  Bulgars,  the  Austrians  will 
indirectly  prepare  the  fall  of  the  Sofia  (Jovernment,  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  Slavs  in  the  Balkans.  For  Austria,  having  swal- 
lowed a  considerable  part  of  Servia  and  having  moved  up  close 
to  the  Bulgarian  borders,  will  form  such  a  center  of  attraction 
as  will  destroy  Bulgarian  independence  within  ten  years.  It 
may  be  considered  absolutely  probable  that  the  Austrians  will 
pay  any  price  to  be  allowed  to  respond  to  the  Greek-Servian 
understanding  by  an  Austro-Bulgarian  alliance.  Is  that  what 
they  want  at  Belgrade?" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

ENGLAND'S  DEFEAT  OF  WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE 

THE  SUFFRAGETTES  of  England  have  received  their 
second  setback  from  the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
The  bill  enfranchising  women  has  been  defeated  in  spite 
of  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  followers  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  ob- 
tain what  they  consider  their  rights.  Have  they  not  broken  win- 
dows innumerable,  blow-n  up  and  burned  down  houses,  churches, 
and  palaces,  threatened  the  lives  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  des- 
troyed costly  works  of  art,  defied  the  law,  suffered  imprisonment, 
and  hurled  bad  language  at  the  magistrates  who  sent  them  to 
the  cells  where  they  vahantly  refused  food,  and  dared  starvation 
for  the  cause.  In  spite  of  their  violence,  their  imprisonments, 
their  fastings,  the  English  suffragettes  have  so  far  signally  failed. 
"The  traitor  Asquith,"  as  they  style  the  Prime  Minister,  has 
omitted  to  give  the  measure  that  unquaHfied  support  they  were 
led  to  expect,  because,  as  he  remarked,  the  question  had  never 
yet  been  before  the  people  in  the  form  of  an  election  issue. 
One  member,  Sir  C.  J.  Compton-Rickett,  objected  to  the  bill 
because  he  said  that  women  Members  of  Parhament  would  be  as 
hkely  to  riot  and  break  window^s,  or  throw  brickbats  and  bombs 
in  the  House,  as  they  had  been  doing  outside  of  it.  Mr.  Asquith 
spoke  among  the  nays,  and  said  of  the  sex  difference  sometimes 
urged  against  women's  enfranchisement: 

"Now  I  go  back  to  the  general  principle.  Let  me  point  out 
here,  what  I  think  is  a  truism,  that  the  whole  burden  of  proof  is 
on  those  who  assert  that  the  distinction  of  sex  in  regard  to  the 
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f.\.  '■•■ '■  puliliful  rights  wfM  •'•  '  ■-  hithorlo,  with  a  v«»ry  IVw 

«.\  httHii  iMiivt'rsallv  ■  •(!  oven  in  tho  most  ilunio- 

craiio  luuunii'  '■   liH'-  <<>iintry  tiiuliT  this  hill   ii»i 

ignored.      It   i  ,  n  tif  tht>  intVriority  of  one  or  the 

sujieriority  of  the  others  either  in  intolleot,  character,  tempcra- 
ni.  '  '  .  .      It  is  a  question  of  the  a|)proprialiiiiss 

»)r  .  uAilar  function,  whieh  is  a  totally  ililTircnt 

thing.  Nor  is  it,  in  my  view,  a  question  of  the  application  or  the 
exclusion  of  democratic  princij)les.  I)enu)cra<\v  aims  at  the 
oMiteration  <tf  arbitrary  and  artificial  distinctions.  Democracy 
has  no  quarrel  whatever  with  distinctions  which  nature  has 
created  antl  t>xperience  has  sanctioned.  1  will  put  in  one  sen- 
tence what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  pist  and  the  core  of  the  real 
(piestion  the  House  has  to  answer,  and  it  is  this:  Would  our 
political  fabric  bt>  strengthened,  would  h'trislation  be  more  re- 
spected, would  our  public  and  domestic  life  be  enriched,  would 
our  standard  of  manners  and  in  manners  I  include  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  chivalry  and  courtesy — and  of  the  reciprocal 
deference  and  reliance  of  th«»  two  sexes;  would  this  standard  be 
raised  and  relined  if  women  were  politically  enfranchised? 
(Cheers,  and  a  voice  -'It  has  been  in  Australia.')  I  am  not 
talking  about  AustraUa.  1  am  talkinji:  about  (Jrcat  Britain, 
the  country  in  which  we  live  and  which  we  know.  I  want  an 
answer  to  the  question,  would  it  or  would  it  not  be  the  case? 
Kvery  man  must  answer  that  question  as  his  judgment  and  ex- 
perience teaches.  1  answer  it  in  the  negative.  I  believe  such  a 
negativ(>  answer  to  be  in  no  wise  derogatory  to  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  other  sex." 

Mr.  Snowden,  a  Laborite  member  for  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  of  Lancashire,  Blackburn,  famous  for  its  cotton- 
mills,  argued  that  "it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  community 
if  women  had  the  power  to  vote."  The  action  of  the  militants 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  impair  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favor 
of  enfranchising  women.  Nor  does  ho  think,  either,  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  intimidated  into  saying  yea  to  their  demand. 
He  observed: 

"The  members  who  declare  that  they  will  vote  against  the  bill 
because  they  will  not  be  intimidated  by  violence  are  allowing 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  from  doing  what  they  believe  to  be 
right  because  one  woman  in  a  thousand  has  done  something  of 
which  they  disapprove.  The  courageous  thing  for  tho.se  mem- 
bers to  do  is  to  do  what  is  right,  and  if  they  do  that  they  can  de- 
pend upon  it  that  rebellion  and  revolution  will  cease,  because 
revolution  can  not  continue  unless  based  upon  a  justifiable  sense 
of  grievance.  Is  the  House  of  Conimons  to  go  on  for  ever  mock- 
ing the  women  by  its  professions  of  sympathy?  I  appeal  not 
to  the  sympathy,  but  to  the  chivab-y  of  the  House,  and  to  its 
sense  of  justice,  and  I  hope  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
will  declare  by  their  votes  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  self- 
respecting  House  of  Commons  demands  that  this  question  be 
finally  settled  in  harmony  with  those  principles  of  democratic 
self-government  on  which  alone  the  greatness  and  stability  of 
Parliamentary  government  can  be  based." 

The  comments  of  the  London  press  run  much,  in  the  groove 
these  speeches  indicate.  Of  course  it  is  a  party  question  very 
largely,  and  the  Liberal  London  Daily  News  naturally  siipports 
the  Suffrage  Bill  and  refers  to  the  movements  in  England  before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  Chartists  rioted,  des- 
troyed property,  resisted  the  military,  and  caused  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  something  less  than  a  century  ago.     Thus  we  read: 

"For  the  man  who  has  once  believed  with  understanding  in 
the  suffrage  cause,  the  cause  remains  as  sacred  as  ever.  Its 
justice,  and,  what  is  not  less,  vital,  its  necessity,  remain  as  un- 
questionable; they  can  not  be  affected  by  the  offenses  of  a  few 
ill-balanced  suffragists.  What  reason  can  be  put  forward  to 
induce  a  suffragist  to  withhold  himself  at  such  a  favorable  mo- 
ment? Is  it  the  desire  to  punish  the  militants?  Assuredly,  of 
all  classes  of  suffragists  the  militants  A\ill  feel  the  blow  least. 
They  will  answer  that  they  have  expected  nothing  better  fi-om 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  has  con- 
firmed their  dreadful  philosophy. 

"Those  w;ho  will  be  punished  are  the  great  host  of  suffragists, 
who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  punishment,  who  have  always 
set  themselves  against  violence.  These  Avill  suffer,  and  the  state, 
W'hich  needs  the  enfranchisement  of  women  for  its  political  and 
social  health.     Can  it  be  said  that  to  grant  women  the  suffrage 


after  a  succession  of  outrages  would  be  to  create  u  dangerous 
precedent  and  sot  the  seal  upon  violence  as  a  political  weapon  in 
a  free  country?  It  wouhl  be  historical  pedantry  to  inquire  wheth- 
er the  history  of  our  franchise  legislation  contains  no  instances  of 
concession  to  violence." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a 
Liberal  bill  lost  it  the  vote  of  those  Conservatives  who  approved 
of  the  women  having  a  vote.  This  Liberal  organ  remarks,  with 
regard  to  the  leading  woman  suffragist  in  England,  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
a  learned  profe.s.sor,  political  economist,  and  President  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  that  she  and  her 
followers  killed  the  bill  by  their  criticisms  on  its  Parliamentary 
handling: 

"The  bill  was  killed  by  the  folly  of  the  woiucn's  suttrage 
so<'ieties — not  merely  that  of  the  militants,  whose  leaders  have 
long  given  up  tactics  which  advance^  the  cause  in  favor  of  tactics 
which  attract  money,  but  that  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  friends, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  feminine  force  on  which  the 
cause  depended." 

On  the  same  point  and  on  the  Englishwoman's  adherence  to 
the  "dog-eat-dog"  principle,  the  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian, 
somewhat  bitterly  remarks  that  "the  fairness  and  sense  of  the 
electorate''  will  eventually  overlook  the  fault  of  the  militants 
and  the  folly  of  Mrs.  Fawcett. 

The  Conservative  and  Anti-Suffragist  London  Morning  Post 
thus  summarizes  the  case  for  the  antis: 

"Altho  there  are  many  women  of  stronger  intellect  and 
sounder  judgment  than  many  men,  yet  the  general  average  of 
feminine  inteUigence  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  well  trained  in 
public  matters  as  the  general  average  of  intelligence  masculine. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  hold  that  the  present  franchise  is  the 
best  for  the  country;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  very  many 
men  at  present  endowed  with  the  vote  are  ill  qualified,  either  in 
intelligence  or  patriotism,  to  use  it.  Nor  have  we  much  respect 
for  the  collective  wisdom  Avhich  results.  But  the  vices  of  the 
present  system  are  no  argument  for  its  extension.  That  some 
women  who  have  not  the  vote  are  better  quaUfied  to  use  it 
than  many  men  who  have  the  vote  is  no  argument  for  giving  the 
vote  to  many  Avomen  v/ho  are  even  less  fit  to  use  it  than  many 
men.  As  for  the  mandate  theory,  it  is  hardly  pretended  that  the 
majority  of  the  voters  of  this  country,  or  even  the  women  of 
this  country,  want  woman  franchise.  On  the  contrary,  most 
women  have  the  sense  to  know  that  they  could  not  use  it  to  any 
advantage,  just  as  they  have  the  sense  to  knowthat  their  husbands 
do  not  use  it  to  any  advantage." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  even  those  who  voted  in  the 
Commons  in  favor  of  a  second  reading  of  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill  did  so  hypocritically— without  any  serious  desire  to  secure 
the  change.  But  now  women  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  lost  cause,  for  they  have  ahenated  the  sympathj^  of 
their  fellow  countrymen: 

"The  change  in  the  political  barometer  can  not  be  mistaken. 
For  some  years  past  bills  for  giving  votes  to  women  have  passed 
the  second  reading  with  respectable  and  even  large  majorities. 
They  may  not  have  been  intended  to  get  any  further,  and  we 
think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
some  members  who  have  voted  for  the  second  reading.  But 
that  success  has  now  been  reversed.  A  majority  of  forty-seven 
is  not  very  large,  but  in  the  circumstances  it  is  decisive.  It 
tells  the  militants  as  plainly  as  anything  can  that  they  are  on  the 
WTong  road,  if  they  really  wish  to  get  votes  for  women.  Their 
cause  is  not  ours,  and  we  can  not  pretend  to  regret  that  it  has 
been  set  back.  There  is  no  need  to  go  over  the  arguments 
against  woman-suffrage.  Many  of  them  were  put  last  night 
with  admirable  clearness  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  extremely  in- 
teresting and  closely  reasoned  speech.  The  point  on  which  wo 
wish  to  insist  is  that  women  themselves  have  turned  back  the 
tide  that  Avas  apparently  running  in  their  favor,  and,  tho  we  do 
not  regret  the  fact,  we  do  regret  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  about.  Abusive  epithets  and  strong  language  seem 
misplaced  in  the  case  of  these  imfortunatc  Avomen,  but  Ave  can 
understand  the  growing  anger  of  the  mob.  Nor  is  it  only  of  the 
mob.  They  have  brought  discredit  on  the  sex,  which  is  deeply 
felt  and  resented  by  Avomen  aU  o\'er  the  country." 
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From  "  The  Scirntitii'  Ameiican  Supplement." 
SIBERLVN  nPE  CLOSELY  REL.\TED  TO  THE  AMER-       AN  ALGONKL\N  INDLAN  OF  THE  PIEGAN  TRIBE.  RESEMBLES  THE  INDL^^N  PHYSICALLY  AND 

ICAN  INDIAN.  MENTALLY. 

RESEMBLANCE   OF   INDIANS   AND   SIBERIANS. 


ARE  OUR  INDIANS  SIBERIANS? 


EVIDENCE  that  the  original  home  of  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can Indian  was  in  Siberia,  whence  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  tribes  emigrated  to  this  continent  after  the  close 
of  the  glacial  period,  is  presented  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supiplemenl  (New  York,  May  17)  by  Carl  Hawes  Butman. 
According  to  Mr.  Butman,  the  probable  ancestor  of  our  Indians 
has  been  unearthed  in  Siberia  by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  in  a  course  of  a  recent  trip  made  to  northern 
Asia  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  believes  that  manj-  modern 
Siberian  tribes  are  closely  related  to  our  Indians  and  show  that 
relationship,  not  only  in  their  customs  and  traditions,  but  in 
their  physical  characteristics  and  facial  traits.  Anthropologists 
have  long  believed,  Mr.  Butman  says,  that  some  relationship  of 
this  kind  exists.     He  writes  in  substance: 

"If  their  views  concerning  the  Indian's  origin  are  correct,  there 
must  be  archeological  remains  and  even  a  residue  of  his  descend- 
ants in  some  out-of-the-way  corners  of  eastern  and  northeastern 
Siberia,  where  his  ancestral  stock  hved  in  very  early  times. 
With  this  point  in  view,  the  students  of  anthropology  have  been 
searching  long  and  dihgently  in  eastern  Asia  for  these  supposed 
forbears  of  our  Indians,  but  while  their  researches  have  not  been 
without  interesting  results,  no  absolute  proof  has  been  brought 
forth.  Up  to  last  year  no  anthropological  investigation  had  been 
carried  on  to  anj^  great  extent  in  eastern  Asia,  and  consequently 
many  points  remained  to  be  examined  and  reported  on  before 
the  home  of  the  phj'sical  stock  from  which  the  original  American 
was  derived  could  be  permanently  established. 

"While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  Dr.  HrdUcka  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  few  of  the  most  important  parts  of  eastern 
Asia,  and  to  ascertain  what  evidence  could  be  found  there  relative 
to  this  subject. 

"Among  the  interesting  sites  explored  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka  are  the 
burial  mounds,  or  'kourgans,'  as  they  are  called,  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenisei  and  Selenga  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
and  along  the  streams  of  northern  MongoUa,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kerulen.  These  'kourgans,'  which  number  thou- 
sands, are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  in  this  work,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  their  date  extends  from  modern  times 
back  to  the  stone  age  of  these  regions.  They  are  but  Uttle 
•excavated  and  practically  untouched. 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  date  of  the  mounds  is  estabhshed  quite  as 
readily  as  if  the  date  of  construction  were  carved  on  a  stone,  for 


the  different  objects  uncovered,  be  thej'  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
bronze,  or  stone,  identify  the  origin  of  the  particular  mound  from 
which  they  came  as  falling  within  definite  time  limits.  The 
skulls  of  the  skeletons  taken  from  more  recent  mounds  are  short 
and  somewhat  spherical,  but  the  'kourgans'  of  earlier  date,  con- 
taining no  metal  objects,  yield  skulls  resembhng  the  dolicho- 
cephalic tj-pe,  long  and  narrow,  and  much  like  American  Indian 
skulls  of  this  type.  It  is  difficult  to  assert  to  just  what  race  the 
older  skeletons  and  skulls  belong,  and  yet,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lower  Yenisei  River,  and  in  several  other  localities,  living  dolicho- 
cephalic types  are  not  unusual,  and  such  natives  frequently  bear 
a  strong  physical  resemblance  to  our  native  Indians." 

The  most  important  part  of  the  exploration,  however,  had 
to  do  with  the  living  descendants  of  the  old  races.  Among 
these  the  investigator  came  into  contact  with  representatives 
of  many  tribes  and  was  present  at  a  great  religious  ceremony 
where  seven  thousand  Mongolians  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  in  attendance.     We  read  on: 

"Among  all  these  tribes  and  clans  there  were  individuals  who 
apparently  represent  the  older  population,  pre-MongoUan  and 
pre-Chinese,  and  who  belong  partly  to  the  brachycephalic  type, 
tho  in  a  smaller  extent  to  the  dolichocephalic  type.  These  men 
and  women  are  practically  identical  with  the  American  Indians 
of  similar  head  form.  The  particular  individuals  are  brown  in 
color,  with  straight  black  hair,  dark  brown  eyes,  and  facial  and 
bodily  features  which  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  native 
American.  The  men  are  practically  beardless.  Some  of  these 
people,  if  drest  in  the  costumes  and  regaUa  of  an  Indian,  and 
placed  among  them,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them.  At 
least  Dr.  Hrdlicka  states  that  there  are  no  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  anthropologist  by  which  to  make  such  a  distinction.  It  is 
not  only  in  outward  appearances  that  these  natives  of  Siberia 
resemble  the  Indians,  but  mentally  as  well,  and  in  numerous 
habits  and  customs  which  different  environment  and  time  seem 
not  to  have  effaced." 

On  his  return  trip,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  stopped  at  Geneva  and  made 
a  brief  report  to  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Anthropology,  then  in  session.     In  this  report  he  said: 

"The  writer  feels  justified  in  advancing  the  opinion  that  there 
exist  to-day  over  large  parts  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  in  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  and  other  regions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  numerous 
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r»>niuins,  which  now  form  constituent  parts  of  more  n»odnrn  trilns 
or  niitions,  of  a  more  ancient  population  ueiatetl  in  ori>,'iii  pcrhuj)** 
•with  the  latest  pah-olitliic  Kuropeanl,  which  was  physicully 
iilciitical  with,  aiul  in  ulf  proluiltility  K'ave  rise  to,  the  Anicricuii 
Indian. 

"The  writer  is  ahle  to 'merely  touch  on  the  great  subject  thus 
approached.  The  task  t»f  learning  the  e.xact  truth  remains  for 
the  future.  In  n-lati«»n  to  opportunities  for  further  investigation, 
he  has  satisttcd  himself  that  the  field  for  anthropological  and 
arehtH)logical  research  in  eastern  Asia  is  vast,  rich,  to  a  large 
extent  still  virginal,  and  i)rol)ahly  not  excessively  complicated. 
It  is  surely  a  tield  which  calls  for  close  attention  not  only  on  the 
part  of  I']un>pt<an  students  of  the  Far  East,  but  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  American  investigator  who  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  origin  and  Immigration  of  the  American  Indians." 


OUR  FRIGID  SUN 

COMPARED  with  some  other  stars,  our  sun  is  rather  cool, 
liecent  measurements  show  that  there  is  at  least  one  star 
with  a  temperature  80  times  as  great.  In  fact,  our  sun 
ranks  low  among  the  brilliant  stars.  Yet  the  heat  given  off  by 
our  sun  hourly  has  been  reckoned  as  equal  to  burning  a  layer 
of  coal  twenty  feet  thick  over 
the  sun's  entire  surface — ma- 
king our  Coal  Trust  seem  like 
a  puny  affair  and  its  prosecu- 
tion about  on  a  par  with  pinch- 
ing a  bab^.  Measurements 
made  in  Germany  are  de- 
scribed in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April 
26),  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  Dr.  Rosenberg,  of  the 
Osterberg  Observatory  at  Tii- 
bing^ni,  Wiirttemberg,  studied 
photographically,  from  1907  to 
1909,  the  spectra  of  the  70 
most  brilliant  stars  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  whose  bright- 
ness is  between  the  first  and 
third  magnitudes,  to  determine 
how  differences  of  intensities 
are  distributed  in  their  spectra. 
By  systematic  comparison  with 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  he  has 
deduced  the  effective  temper- 
atures of  these  stars. 


"According  to  these  inves- 
tigations, the  hottest  star 
among  those  considered  is 
Gamma    of   the    constellation 

Pegasus,  of  the  magnitude  2.87,  according  to  the  Harvard  pho- 
tometric classification,  whose  temperature  reaches  the  astonish- 
ing figure  of  400,000°  Centigrade;  and  the  coldest  is  Alpha 
Tauri,  or  Aldebaran  (magnitude  1.06),  with  only  2,150°,  a 
temperature  lower  than  may  be  reached  in  our  terrestrial 
laboratories! 

"The  temperature  at  the  top  of  Dr.  Rosenberg's  scale  is  quite 
exceptional,  for  the  next  in  order  falls  to  50,000°,  that  of  the  star 
Gamma  of  Cassiopeia.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  lower  end  of 
fche  scale  we  find  a  dozen  stellar  bodies  whose  temperature  is 


PUuto  by  Brown  Bros. 

AN  ODD  FREAK  OF  THE  OMAHA  TORNADO. 

'  Second-floor  windows  blew  out  more  often  than  first-floor  windows." 


GETTING    "TURNED  AROUND" 

FEW  OF  US  have  not  been  "all  turned  around"  upon 
occasion.  Then  the  north  cmd  of  the  stn^et  was  toward 
the  south,  or  the  train  was  running  east  instead  of  west; 
for  this  mental  topsyturvydom  consists  usually  of  a  revolution 
of  the  whole  world  through  a  half-circle.  Apparently  we  never 
coixfuse  top  and  bottom,  up  and  rlown — but  this  is  only  one  of 
the  queer  things  about  the  phenomenon.  It  is  explored  by 
Yves  Delage  in  a  recent  "Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Ideas," 
which  is  thus  reviewed  by  Henry  de  Varigny  in  the  "  Revue  des 
Sciences"  of  the  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris,  April  17).  Says  this 
writer: 

"It  happens  to  every  one,  in  a  vehicle,  on  the  cars,  possibly 
even  on  foot,  and  most  easily  perhaps  in  a  subway,  to  think 
that  he  is  moving  or  facing  in  a  particular  direction  and  con- 
sequently to  locate  all  objects^streets,  buildings,  etc. — according 
to  the  concept  resulting  naturally  from  one's  situation,  par- 
ticularly the  starting-  and  stopping-points. 

"Now  every  one  has  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  very  strong  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  this  orientation.  He  notices  a  building — a 
shop,  perhaps — that  he  ought  not  to  see.     Possibly,  on  a  subway 

train,  the  name  of  a  station 
seems  to  be  wrong.  This 
doubt  continues,  and  never- 
theless he  says  to  himself  that 
he  can  not  possibly  be  deceived 
— front  can  not  be  rear  and 
left  right! 

"Nevertheless  a  moment 
comes  when  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  rejected.  A 
passenger  in  the  subway  be- 
comes sure,  from  the  names 
of  the  stations  that  he  passes, 
that  he  is  traveling  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction  to  what 
he  supposed,  or  perhaps  that 
he  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  but  has  located  the 
whole  topography  incorrectly. 
Generally  he  spends  some  time 
reasoning  with  himself  and 
trying  to  reverse  his  mental 
landscape  so  as  to  put  things 
right  with  reference  to  himself 
and  to  his  line  of  displacement. 
In  the  end,  he  succeeds,  and 
generally,  or  at  least  often,  the 
thing  takes  place  all  of  a  sud- 
den. Instantaneously  the  land- 
scape turns  and  the  standard 
points  assume  the  desired  posi- 
tions; he  has  'got  there.'  The 
queer  thing  is  the  physical  im- 
pression that  accompanies  the 
rectification  of  his  notions.  Mr.  Delage  appears  to  feel  a  sensa- 
tion of  illness.  Doubtless  this  is  variable  with  the  subject.  I 
have  the  impression  of  something  resembling  a  slight  vertigo — 
an  impression  of  a  material  something  taking  place  in  the  head 
— of  a  slight  uncoupling  that  puts  everything  in  order,  and  takes 
place,  not  in  the  frontal  nor  in  the  occipital  region,  but  locahzes 
itself  clearly  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Is  it  through  suggestion 
that  I  place  it  'between  the  two  ears,'  as  the  sense  of  space  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  auditive  apparatus?  Perhaps.  In  any 
case,  the  impression  is  very  clear,  and  so  also  is  the  localization 


only  equal  to,  or  lower  than,  that  of  the  electric  are of  the  material  phenomenon  accompanying  the  semirevolution 


"The  lowest  temperatures  obtained  by  Dr.  Rosenberg  accord 
perfectly  with  those  determined  by  Wilsing  and  Scheiner,  of 
Potsdam  Observatory,  but  the  highest  exceed  greatly  the 
measurements  of  these  two  astronomers.  ...  It  seems  clear  that 
the  highest  temperatures  correspond  to  stars  containing  heUum, 
and  to  these  whose  spectra  are  striped  with  brilliant  hydrogen 
lines. 

"It  should  be  added  that  on  this  scale  the  sun,  whose  spectrum 
has  served  as  a  basis  of  investigation  and  comparison  for  these 
calculations,  occupies  a  place  near  that  of  Capella,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  4,950°  C." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


made  all  at  once  by  the  mental  image  of  the  whole  landscape,  of 
the  whole  topography.  What  is  not  at  all  clear  is  the  idea  that 
one  may  obtain  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  We  see 
neither  what  takes  place  nor  of  what  it  consists.  Many  other 
things  in  psychology  are  equally  illusive." 

Mr.  Varigny  might  have  added  that  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  bring  the  "landscape"  back  to  its  original  false  position  by 
an  effort  of  the  wiU,  and  even  to  make  the  two  positions,  with 
their  accompanying  ideas  and  sensations,  alternate  quite  rapidly. 
This  ability  would  seem  to  be  even  more  inexplicable. 
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"PORCH-ROOFS  LIFTED  JUST  ENOUGH  TO   I'F.RMIT  THE  COLUMNS  TO  BE 
CARRIED  AWAY.  AND  THEN  DROPT." 


2^^: 


Cupyrightcd  by  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
"ROOFS  BLEW  OFF  ENTIRELY.  OR  LIFTED  UP  TO  EQUALIZE  THE  AIR- 
PRESSURE  AND  DROPT  BACK  AGAIN." 


A   STORM    THAT   "RAISED    THE    ROOF,"    AND    "BROUGHT    DOWN    THE    HOUSE." 


TORNADO-PROOF   BUILDINGS 

THE  PERFECT  PRACTICABILITY  of  constructing 
tornado-proof  buildings,  either  of  reinforced  concrete, 
or  in  some  cases  even  of  wood,  is  pointed  out  bj'^  Albert  C. 
Arend,  an  Omaha  engineer  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  recent  tornado  in  that  city,  publishing  his  results 
in  Er„gineering  News  (New  York,  May  1).  Similarity  to  other 
whirlwinds  of  the  same  type  was  marked,  but  an  entirely  new 
subject  for  observation  was  the  behavior  of  the  reinforeed-con- 
crete  structures,  which  had  not  been  through  an  experience  of 
this  kind  before  on  any  large  scale.  Mr.  Arend  finds  that  they 
stood  the  test  well.  He  beUeves  that  a  good  concrete  building 
is  practically  tornado-proof.  In  fact,  it  is  possible,  by  using 
special  construction,  to  build  even  a  wooden  building  so  that  it 
will  \v-ithstand  a  "twister."  Engineers  and  architects  maj'  now 
provide,  he  tells  us,  against  the  destruction  of  buildings  and  the 
loss  of  life;  and  it  remains  only  for  their  clients  to  decide  whether 
thej-  will  "stand  for"  such  special  features  of  design  and  mod- 
erate additional  costs  as  may  be  essential.     Says  Mr.  Arend: 

"The  well-defined  and  consistent  stresses  which  were  ob- 
served are  as  follows:  There  was  a  whirhng  or  twisting  motion 
which  turned  every  house  that  was  moved  upon  its  foundation 
at  all  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  travel  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock;  there  were  but  few  exceptions  noted  to  this  rule,  and  they 
were  probably  caused  by  the  way  the  onrushing  A\'ind  and  debris 
happened  to  strike  the  house  as  this  force  released  it. 

"As  the  storm  approached,  the  sudden  relief  of  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  outside  caused  anj'thing  containing  air  to  explode 
unless  it  could  resist  the  stresses  or  be  otherwise  reUeved,  and  as 
the  pressure  was  less  above  than  at  the  surface,  it  tended  to  lift 
or  float  things:  windows  blew  out,  roofs  blew  off  entirely  or 
lifted  up  to  equahze  the  air-pressure  and  dropt  back  again; 
sides  of  buildings  blew  off.  doors  and  partitions  buckled  or 
feU,  and  many  frame  bouses  were  picked  up  bodily  and  carried 
distances  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred  feet.  As  the  tornado 
cloud  passed  on  and  the  onrushing  wind  restored  the  air-pressure 
equihbrium,  these  were  dropt  from  the  particular  height  at 
which  they  happened  to  be,  resulting  in  the  necessity  for  a 
house-mover  in  some  cases  and  a  mass  of  -nTeekage  in  most 
cases. 

"Second-floor  windows  blew  out  more  often  than  first-floor 


windows.  Porch-roofs  lifted  just  enough  to  permit  the  columns 
to  be  carried  away,  and  then  dropt.  Where  roofs  were  well 
secured  to  cap-plates  and  brace  tied  to  ceiling-joists,  or  where 
the  space  under  the  roof  was  cut  up  into  rooms  with  partitions 
tied  into  the  roof-joists,  the  roof  structure  was  not  lost;  but  the 
paper,  tile,  slate,  or  shingle  covering  was  partly  blown  off  (o 
relieve  the  air-pressure  and  then  shattered  by  the  rain  of  debris 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  storm. 

"Some  frame  houses  wthstood  the  full  force  of  the  storm  with 
the  loss  of  onh'  windows,  roof,  weatherproofing  and  chimney. 
Bedford  coping  stones  4  x  14  in.  x  4  ft.  long  were  picked  up  from  a 
waU  which  was  laid  in  cement  mortar  and  remained  intact. 
Coping  waUs  generally  proved  a  particular  hazard.  All  large 
undivided  areas,  such  as  church  auditoriums  and  the  second  floor 
of  a  garage  building  without  partitions,  caused  more  complete 
wrecks  than  the  surrounding  buildings  suffered. 

"Brick  and  stone  w^alls  laid  up  in  lime  mortar  usually  failed. 
Where  facing-brick  had  not  been  bonded  into  the  backing  walls 
with  header  courses  and  where  air-spaces  existed  thej'  exploded 
off.  Concrete  basement  walls  remained  intact  and  did  not 
injure  the  refugees  in  the  basements  when  the  house  blew  off; 
but  there  were  many  instances  where  brick  walls  did  drag  or 
tear  off  and  cause  injuries.  Cement  stucco  on  metal  lath  showed 
very  Uttle  damage." 

Mr.  Arend's  final  conclusions,  exprest  in  the  form  of  rules 
that  should  be  followed  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  build- 
ings from  destruction  by  tornadoes,  are  as  follows: 

"A  reinforced-concrete  building  will  withstand  the  stress  of  an 
ordinary  tornado  without  structural  damage.  Well-built  frame 
houses  may  ■withstand  an  ordinary  tornado. 

"Windows  are  desirable  rehef  valves,  and  should  be  regularly 
arranged  and  of  liberal  total  area. 

"Large  and  unbroken  areas  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
practicable. 

"Brick  walls  should  be  laid  up  only  in  cement  mortar,  and  face 
brick  should  be  bonded  into  and  laid  sohd  with  backing  wall. 

"Gypsum  blocks  and  hollow  tile  are  undesirable  for  partitions 
and  walls. 

"Sills  should  be  well  anchored  to  foundations  and  roofs  to 
stud  plates,  and  diagonal  and  knee  braces  are  essential. 

"Roof  weatherproof  coverings  should  be  actually  fastened  on 
and  should  not  be  of  a  brittle  nature. 

"Partitions  should  be  utilized  to  act  as  ties  and  braces. 

"All  studs  and  joists  should  be  amply  strong  and  should  be 
secured  at  ends  against  internal  and  external  stresses." 
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WHAT  MAKES   CLOTHES  WARM 
OR  COOL  ? 

TllK  WARMTIl  fflt  by  the  wearer  uf  a  varmint  pro- 
Cffds,  of  oourso.'not  from  the  gannent  itself,  but  usually 
from  the  wearer.  A  "warm"  coat  prevents  the  dissi- 
puttuu  of  this  animal  heat;  a  "cool"  one  favors  it.  There  is 
no  more  objective  ■"warmth"  in  wool  than  there  is  in  silk,  cot- 
ton, or  linen.  A  writer  c-oncealing  his  identity  under  the  pen- 
name  of  "Regent"  contributes  an  article  on  "The  Principles 
of  Warmth  in  Clothing"  to  The  Textile  World  Record  (Boston), 
and  in  it  he  considers  the  main  avenues  by  which  clothing  may 
"delay  or  accehrate  the  subtraction  from  the  prime  heater." 
As  he  analyzes  them : 

"First,  there  is  conduction.  Wool  feels  warmer  to  the  touch 
than  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  because  wool  in  contact  with  the  body 
is  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  are  the  other  fibers.  Any  or 
all  of  these  are  worse  conductors  in  a  loose  state  than  in  a  com- 
pactly twisted  or  woven  shape,  and  for  the  evident  reason  that 
in  a  loose  condition  the  molecular  chain  through  which  the  con- 
duction is  transacted  is  broken  by  more  aii-spaees.  Air,  and 
especially  dry  air,  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  one  reason  why  a 
sheer  cotton  twill  is  colder  in  wear  than  a  cotton  cloth  with  a 
raised  nap  surface  is  the  comparative  absence  of  bad-conduc- 
ting air-spaces.  Fur  is  the  worst  conductor  used  in  making 
clothing,  and  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  follow  in  the  order 
named. 

"Again,  there  may  be  loss  of  heat  by  convection.  Warm  air 
rises  and  cold  air  flows  in  through  the  interstices  of  fabrics  or 
the  openings  of  garments  to  take  its  place.  In  suits  for  wear 
by  persons  in  a  prone  position  the  factor  of  convection  is  of 
especial  moment.  There  is  a  long  traverse  of  warm  air — say, 
from  knee  to  neck  when  one  is  upright,  but  a  short  traverse 
■when  one  lies  down.  The  air  heated  by  the  body  escapes  more 
quickly  in  the  one  position  than  the  other,  and  the  fact  has  more 
than  a  little  to  do  with  the  need  of  a  rug  when  taking  a  nap. 

."Evaporation  is  the  third  of  the  means  by  which  bodily  heat 
is  abstracted,  and  it  is  well  known  that  abstraction  always  accom- 
panies evaporation.  .  .  .  Obviously  some  conditions  are  more 
favorable  than  others.  Warm  air,  it  may  be  superfluous  to 
point  out,  takes  up  more  moisture  than  cold  air.  Dry  air  takes 
up  more  than  an  atmosphere  that  is  already  humid.  When 
evaporation  is  at  work  Avithin  a  sleeping-garment  heat  is  being 
abstracted,  and  if  the  heat  is  dissipated  quickly  the  wearer 
feels  cold  and  perchance  becomes  ill.  Conduction,  convection, 
and  evaporation  may  be  separated  for  convenience  of  examina- 
tion, but  they  operate  conjointly.  WTien  the  garment  becomes 
wet  by  perspiration  it  cools  the  wearer  by  conduction,  for  water 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Convection  steps  in  because  some 
fabrics,  notably  cotton,  linen,  and  silk,  close  up  their  pores  when 
wet  and  prevent  the  circulation  of  air.  These  considerations  all 
bear  on  the  points  raised  and  need  taking  into  reckoning. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  bleached  cotton  becomes  wet 
sooner  than  unbleached.  How  much  sooner  depends  on  the 
thoroughness  \\-ith  'which  the  fatty  or  waxy  matters  have  been 
removed  from  the  fiber  by  the  bleacher.  Their  fairly  complete 
removal  is  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  a  good  white.  So  far 
as  evaporation  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  a  bleached 
fabric  is  likely  to  be  cooler  by  conduction  than  an  unbleached. 
In  the  bleached  garment  the  process  of  convection  will  be  checked 
earlier  in  a  closely  woven  fabric,  but  this  can  not  be  looked  on 
as  a  hygienic  gain." 

Experiments  carried  out  by  English  and  German  chemists 
prove  clearly  that  the  removal  of  the  fats  from  cotton  cause  it 
to  become  more  absorbent.  Capillary  attraction  contributes 
to  absorbency  also,  and  this  is  governed  largelj^  bj^  the  length 
and  arrangement  of  the  fibers  and  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Any  wearer  of  raincoats,  the  writer  says,  has 
the  means  of  assuring  himself  that  capillary  attraction  is  greater 
in  the  case  of  cotton  than  of  wool.  Rain  "creeps "  up  the  inside 
of  cotton  coats  more  than  that  of  woolen  ones.  To  a  corre- 
spondent who  inquires  whether  perspiration  leaves  the  body 
as  a  vapor  by  passing  through  the  pores  of  the  clothing,  or 
whether  it  is  absorbed  and  evaporated  from  the  outside,  he 
replies  that  the  answer  is  twofold: 


"In  some  circumstances  undoubtedly  by  convection  and  in 
otkers  by  capillary  force.  For  a  homely  illustration  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  not  unfamiliar  remedy  of  the  cold  pack.  The 
pati(!iit  is  wrai)t  first  in  a  wet  sheet,  of  which  the  pores  close  by 
contraction.  Heat  would  be  transmitted  quickly  from  the  body, 
but  the  passage  is  checked  by  a  thick  covering  of  wool  blanket 
or  feather  quilt.  The  water  of  the  sheet  is  converted  into  vapor 
and  the  i)»'rs[)iration  becomes  profuse.  The  body  is  in  a  very 
bath  of  vapor,  and  it  is  easy  to  deduce  that  wool  does  not  con- 
vey moisture  by  conduction  or  capillary  attraction  as  readily 
as  cotton.  Convection  proceeds  longer  where  wool  is  worn 
because  wool  is  longer  in  'wetting-out'  and  closing  its  inter- 
stices. How  a  little  wool  mixt  vvith  a  lot  of  cotton  in  a  fabric 
for  sleeping-suits  will  delay  the  regular  processes  obviously  de- 
pends on  numerous  considerations.  One  which  need  not  be 
forgotten  is  that  wool  will  hold  more  moisture  than  any  other 
fiber  without  itself  feeling  wet  to  the  touch.  ...  It  is  manifest 
that  in  practise  much  depends  on  the  openness  or  closeness  of 
the  weave  and  something,  too,  on  the  slackness  or  tightness  of 
the  twist  in  spinning." 


JULES  VERNE  UP  TO  DATE 

IT  SEEMS  ODD  to  find  in  a  scientific  periodical  a  serious 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  flying  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  and  back.  Jules  Verne  sent  his  hero  and  com- 
panions by  shooting  them  off  in  a  hollow  projectile  from  a  huge 
cannon.  The  more  modern  way  is  to  use  an  enormous  rocket, 
propelled  by  a  powerful  explosive,  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  times  as  effective  as  dynamite.  Even  so,  the  motor 
and  its  car  would  have  to  carry  300  times  its  weight  of  the  com- 
bustible. All  of  which  is  only  a  scientific  form  of  entertainment, 
no  doubt;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  logical  and  sensible.  The 
inquiry,  which  was  undertaken  by  R.  Esnault-Pelterie  before 
the  French  "Societe  de  Physique,"  is  thus  condensed  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  May  3),  under  the  title  "The  Interplanetary 
Automobile."     Says  Mr.  Esnault-Pelterie: 

"Does  a  motor  exist  capable  of  propelling  a  machine  through 
interplanetary  space?  Yes;  such  a  motor  does  exist;  or  at  least 
the  principle  on  which  it  may  be  based.  This  motor  is  the 
rocket,  or  reaction-motor.  The  rocket  rises  by  means  of  the 
reaction  exerted  upon  it,  in  their  escape,  by  the  gases  due  to  the 
deflagration  of  the  powder.  The  exterior  medium  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  the  machine  goes  better  in  a  vacuum  than  in  air. 
The  interstellar  motor  must  then  be  a  kind  of  huge  rocket. 

"The  efficiency  is  unfortunately  very  bad.  In  fact,  to  remove 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  the  earth  a  mass  of  100  kilograms, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  it  with  6,371,103  kilogrammeters 
[of  energy]  and  the  motor  will  use  up  2,172,000,000,  or  an 
efficiency  of  only  0.0293,  which  is  very  small. 

"The  consumption  of  the  propulsive  agent  would  doubtless  be 
considerable,  if  we  take  account  of  certain  physiologic  conditions. 
In  fact,  as  the  attraction  of  the  earth  does  not  exist  at  a  certain 
distance  from  our  planet,  bodies  in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle 
would  then  have  no  weight,  particularly  the  passenger,  who 
would  float  about  his  prison,  with  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
If  he  then  should  desire  to  take  nourishment — to  drink,  for  ex- 
ample— -the  liquid,  being  no  longer  affected  by  gravity,  would 
have  no  reason  for  passing  from  the  bottle  into  the  glass  and  the 
drinker's  stomach.  To  do  away  with  these  inconveniences,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  subject  the  vehicle  to  a  constant  artificial 
acceleration,  so  that  the  motion  would  be  continually  faster 
and  faster.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  attain  formidable 
speeds,  useful  for  traversing  the  enormous  spaces  under  con- 
sideration, but  the  expenditure  of  energy  would  become  still 
more  enormous. 

' '  We  should  have  to  store  it  in  a  form  at  least  400  times  more 
condensed  than  it  is  in  dynamite  (for  the  journey  to  the  moon 
and  back  alone),  perhaps  even  40,000  times  more  condensed,  if 
we  take  account  of  certain  physiological  difficulties;  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consume  nearly  300  pounds  of  this  explosive  of 
extra  power  for  every  pound  transported.  On  the  other  hand, 
25  pounds  of  radium  would  be  sufficient,  if  we  knew  how  to 
exti-act  all  its  energj^  in  the  brief  period  of  the  journey;  but 
unfortunately  we  do  not,  and  it  requires  1,780  years  for  radium 
to  lose  only  half  of  its  energy." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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A  SMOKE-TELEGRAPH   FOR  AIR-MEN 

SOMETHING  BETTER  than  wireless  telegraphy  has  been 
devised  for  use  on  aeroplanes — not  better  in  general,  but 
only  for  this  particular  case.  Wireless  demands  hea\'y 
and  coinpj-icatod  apparatus,  while  all  that  James  Means,  a 
Boston  inventor,  requires  for  his  system  of  communication  is  a 
device  for  making  puffs  of  smoke.  A  long  puff  for  a  Morse 
dash  and  a  short  one  for  a  dot — and  there  you  are!  An  optical 
telegraphic  system  using  the  dot-and-dash  alphabet  is  the  result. 
The  "smoke"  employed  by  the  inventor  is  a  cloud  of  fine  black 
dust,  blown  into  the  air  by  turning  the  exhaust  of  the  motor  into 
a  vessel  containing  lampblack.  We  translate  the  following 
from  a  description  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  April  19) 
by  Major  Sauvage: 

"While  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  optical  telegraphy  requires 
a  mirror,  sending  the  sun's  rays  to  the  receiving  station  by  day 
and  those  of  a  sufficiently  power- 
ful lamp  by  niglit,  which  neces- 
sitates more  or  less  complicated 
mechanism,  the  Means  device  has 
recourse  to  black  clouds  of  smoke 
of  variable  size.  A  small  cloud 
corresponds  to  a  dot  in  the  Morse 
alphabet  and  a  larger  one  to  a  line. 
Such  signals  can  be  made  by 
blowing  into  a  receptacle  made  for 
the  purpose,  filled  with  lampblack. 

"The  advantages  claimed  by  the 
inventor  in  favor  of  his  system  are 
its  simplicity  and  the  suppression 
of  the  considerable  motive  force 
necessary  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
not  to  mention  the  possibility 
of  establishing  communication  be- 
tween two  dirigibles  or  two  aero- 
planes in  motion. 

"The  diagram  shown  herewith 
gives  an  idea  of  how  the  apparatus 
works.  A  is  a  reservoir  full  of 
lampblack,  B  a  tube  communica- 
ting with  the  exhaust-pipe,  E,  of 
the  motor,  or  with  a  flask  of  com- 
prest  carbonic  gas,  C  is  a  valve 
held  in  place  by  a  spring,  D,  and 

worked  with  the   hand  or  the  foot  through  a  cable,  G.     F  is  an 
air-funnel  in  the  reservoir,  A,  to  carry  off  the  lampblack. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  a  short  pull  on  G  will  give  a  small  cloud 
of  smoke,  while  a  longer  pull  will  give  a  larger  cloud.  There  is 
nothing  simpler,  then,  than  for  one  a\nator  to  talk  with  another 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away,  with  the  aid  of  a  field-glass.  The 
sole  condition  is  that  the  aviator  shall  be  moving  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  Une  joining  him  wth  his  interlocutor. 

"This  mode  of  communication  is  particularly  applicable  to 
aviation  in  connection  with  artillery.  It  is  well  known  that 
nowadays  rapid-fire  batteries  operate  almost  e.xelusiveh^  with 
masked  fire;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  mounted  in  carefully  con- 
cealed trenches  and  fire  on  enemies  concealed  with  equal  care. 
But  the  aeroplane  can  search  out  its  adversary  very  speedily, 
and  it  will  signal,  for  example,  to  an  artillery  group  which  it  has 
been  directed  to  place: 

"'Three  batteries  at  400  yards  to  the  east  of  Bry';  which, 
being  abridged,  mav  be  written, 

3     B     4     E     Bry 
or,  in  the  Morse  alphabet, 


observer  in  an  aeroplane  will  thus  be  relieved  of  tlif  mcc  ssity  of 
interpreting  a  message  and  then  sending  it  on  to  his  correspond- 
ent, which  always  means  delay.  Now,  of  what  use  is  it  to  have 
rapid-fire  guns  if  we  can  not  use  them  until  the  observer  tv- 
ceives  and  interprets  a  message?  The  Means  apparatus  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  kind  to  do  away  with  all  delays  of  this  nature, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  artillerists  will  as  soon  as  possible 
make  trial  of  this  simple  and  ingenious  mode  of  sending  mes- 
sages."— Translation  made  for  Tue  Litekary  Digest. 
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and,  in  the  Means  smoke  signals, 
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"In  France  we  have  been  seeking,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
equip  dirigibles,  and  even  aeroplanes,  with  wireless-telegraph 
apparatus.  But  this  is  a  complicated  process  whose  working 
is  always  something  of  a  'gamble,'  and  which  necessitates,  in 
all  cases,  a  trained  operator.  Wireless  telegraphy  must  con- 
sequently be  employed  exclusively  for  great  distances  and 
seems  hmited  to  dirigibles.  On  the  battle-field  it  might  be 
advantageously  replaced  bj-  the  optical  smoke-telegraph.     The 


SOAPSUDS  AS  A  BEVERAGE 

THE  ADDITION  of  soapy  substances  to  various  drinks, 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  foam,  has  been  proved  in 
numerous  recent  analyses.  The  Lancet  (London,  April 
26)  states  that  the  preparation  most  frequently  used  is  one  of 
soapbark  (quillaia  saponaria),  who.se  property  of  producing  a 
froth  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  glucosid  called  saponin.      The 

Lancet  enters  two  oTijections  to  the 
use  of  this  substance  in  beverages. 
First,  it  gives  to  a  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  fluid  the  appearance 
of  healthy  briskness.  Secondly, 
saponin  is  a  poisonous  glucosid,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  poisons  out 
of  liquids  destined  for  human  con- 
sumption.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"That  saponin  is  not  altogether 
an  inert  body  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  its  lather  has  been  used  to 
kill  pediculi  of  the  scalp,  and  further 
.  .  .  large  quantities  paralyze  the 
respiratory  vasomotor  centers.  Our 
references  to  these  facts  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  saponin  in  common 
beverages,  such  as  mineral  waters 
and  beer,  were  generalh'  discredited 
on  the  score  that  the  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  giving  a  'head'  was  infini- 
tesimal. In  days,  however,  when 
the  origin  of  manj^  symptoms  is 
obscure,  it  is  well  to  have  an  eye  to 
the  possibilities  of  causation  in  the 
manifold  resources  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture.  It  is 
significant,  at  all  events,  that  the  use  of  saponin  was  some 
j^ears  ago  prohibited  in  Austria,  but  a  more  recent  step  in  the 
same  direction,  for  doubtless  very  good  reasons,  has  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  a 
bulletin  issued  for  the  week  ending  March  22  last  the  use  of 
soapbark  in  soda-water  is  prohibited.  A  preparation  of  soap- 
bark  (saponin),  according  to  the  bulletin,  is  used  quite  com- 
monly in  the  country  in  the  preparation  of  soda-water,  in  some 
kinds  of  'soft'  drinks,  and  in  fillings  used  by  bakers.  Soap- 
bark contains,  it  is  further  stated,  a  poisonous  substance,  and 
the  Health  Department  considers  the  use  of  a  soapbark  ex- 
tract or  of  commercial  saponin  in  foods  or  food  preparations 
in  any  quantity  w^hatever  an  injurious  adulteration,  and  forth- 
with prohibits  its  use." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  bulletin  states  the  ease 
pretty  clearly: 

"The  average  person  who  drinks  soda-Avater,  sarsaparilla, 
cream  soda,  root  beer,  and  other  so-called  'soft '  drinks,  probably 
imagines,  if  he  gives  any  thought  to  the  matter,  that  the  creamj' 
deep  foam  w^hich  tops  his  glass  results  naturally  from  the  libera- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  therein  contained.  Such,  un- 
fortunately, is  frequently  not  the  case,  the  foam,  especially  when 
deep,  white,  and  creamy,  being  sometimes  produced  artificially 
by  the  addition  of  a  substance  known  as  soapbark,  various  prep- 
arations of  which  are  upon  the  market.  '  Soapbark '  is  poison- 
ous and  markedly  so,  its  toxic  principle  being  sapotoxin.  On  this 
accoimt  the  Department  of  Health  has  determined  to  prohibit 
its  use,  and  henceforth  if  the  cheaper  grades  of  soda-water, 
etc.,  do  not  present  so  attractive  an  appearance  as  heretofore, 
they  will,  at  least,  exercise  no  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
community." 


Lette'ils    ANiD   Art 


SLIGHTING  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE 


AKK  OUR  YOUNG  PEOl'LK  being  taught  in  the  schools 
/— %  a  ono-sided  view  of  American  litcraturo,  a  view  in  which 
"^  -*-  the  writers  of  the  South  are  unjustly  overshadowed  by 
those  of  the  North?  This  question  has  been  raised  by  a  Southern 
woman's  protest  against  the  use  of  Prof.  Brander  Matthews's 
;■  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature"  as  a  text- 
book in  the  high  schools  of  the  South.  The  protestant,  Mrs. 
Townes  Randolph  Leigh,  is  State  Historian  of  the  Alabama 
Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  she  is 
conduced  that  I^ofessor  Matthews  has  failed  to  give  due  meas- 
ure of  recognition  to  the  work  of  Southern  authors.  In  making 
this  indictment  she  says  in  part: 

•'Professor  Matthews's  book  contains  twenty-eight  portraits 
of  literary  men.  and  of  this  number  only  two  Southerners  are  rep- 
resented—Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

"Mr.  Matthews  says  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards were  the  first  Americans  known  abroad.  Why  does  not 
Matthews  mention  more  fully  Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
who.  in  1624,  published  his  'Generall  Historie,'  an  amusing  and 
picturesque  account  of  America,  and  whose  story  of  the  Indian 
Princess,  Pocahontas,  is  related  in  United  States  histories? 

"With  Benjamin  Franklin  should  be  compared  the  author- 
scientist  of  Mississippi,  William  Longstreet.  Washington  Irving 
should  be  followed  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  both  writers  of  the 
same  type  of  classic  humor,  tho  their  characters  are  divided 
by  geographical  lines.  James  F.  Cooper  is  not  greater  than 
Simms,  William  Cullen  Bryant  than  Wilde,  Emerson  than 
Beverley  Tucker,  who  wrote  the  wonderful  novel,  'The  Partizan 
Leader.'  Halleek  and  Drake  can  not  compare  with  Hayne  and 
Timrod.  nor  Hawthorne  with  James  Lane  Allen.  Only  Poe 
equals  Sidney'  Lanier,  as  does  Longfellow  Father  Ryan." 

Mrs.  Leigh's  "extravagant "  assertions,  remarks  an  anonj^mous 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  are  "only  a  lurid  reflection  of 
milder  claims  to  the  same  effect  put  forth  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner  by  other  Southerners,"  and  are  consequently  not  to  be 
dismissed  \\'ith  a  smile: 

"Despite  the  unconscious  humor  of  much  of  what  Mrs. 
Leigh  had  to  say — such  as  her  criticism  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  portrait  of  'the  patrician  Lanier,'  while  much  space  w^as 
devoted  to  'the  plebeian  Whittier' — she  did  put  in  direct  and 
vivid  form  a  complaint  that  has  been  made  before  about  literature 
without  getting  such  a  wide  hearing.  The  complaint  is  not 
limited  to  the  text-books;  itis  thateverywherea  false  idea  has  been 
created  about  American  literature  by  the  ignoring  of  the  South- 
ern WTiters." 

What  ground  is  there  for  this  complaint,  asks  the  Times 
writer;  and  he  devotes  a  page  to  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
and  an  examination  of  witnesses.  From  his  presentation  of  the 
case  we  quote  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  certainlj'  is  true  that  Southern  literature  does  not  bulk 
large  in  the  accepted  hterary  histories.  In  1898  George  Stock- 
ton Wills  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  literature  produced  in 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War,  and  the  result  is  thus  summarized 
by  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  in  his  '  Literary  History  of  America ' : 

'■'A'  thoroughlj^  trained  student,  he  brought  to  hght  and 
clearly  defined  a  number  of  literary  figures  whose  very  names  have 
generally  been  forgotten.  The  more  you  consider  these  figures, 
however,  the  more  inevitable  seems  the  neglect  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  They  were  simple,  sincere,  enthusiastic  writers, 
mostly  of  verse;  but  their  w-ork,  even  compared  with  the  less  im- 
portant Northern' work  of  their  time,  seems  surprizingly  imitative. 
Up  to  the  Civil  War,  the  South  had  produced  hardly  any  writing 
wliich  exprest  more  than  a  pleasant  sense  that  standard  models 
are  excellent.' 

"Professor  Wendell  accounts  for  the  slow  literary  growth  of 
the  South  by  the  theory  that  the  slavery  question  turned  the 


hight>r   Southern    intellect    into    political    channels   almost   ex- 
clusively." 

The  claims  of  the  first  slighted  Southern  writer,  Capt.  John 
Smith,  are  dismissed  at  once  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a 
Southern  writer,  but  an  English  adventurer  who  spent  two 
years  in  Virginia  and  wTote  a  book  about  it.  And  "Smith's 
'History  of  Virginia'  is  no  longer  read,  but  tho  stories  he  tells 
have  passed  into  immortality,  including  those,  like  that  of  his 
rescue  by  Pocahontas,  which  are  probably  not  true."  The  case 
of  John  Esten  Cooke,  it  seems,  calls  for  more  consideration. 
He  died  only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
his  books  had  even  then  been  supplanted  in  popular  favor 
by  those  of  WiUiam  Dean  Howells: 

"He  wrrote  a  number  of  novels,  besides  some  biographical  and 
semihistorical  works.  His  best  known  novels  were  'Leather 
Stocking  and  Silk,'  'The  Virginia  Comedians,'  and  'The  Youth 
of  Jefferson,'  all  with  scenes  laid  in  Virginia  in  pre- Revolutionary 
times.  'Haste  in  composition,'  says  Dr.  Cairns,  'and  the  in- 
ability to  construct  good  plots  account  for  the  fact  that  his  stories 
do  not  stand  higher  in  their  class.'  Cooke,  who  died  in  1886, 
lived  to  see  himself  no  longer  read,  and  gave  the  reason  as  he  saw 
it  in  these  words: 

'"Mr.  Howells  and  the  other  realists  have  crowded  me  out  of 
the  popular  regard  as  a  novelist,  and  have  brought  the  kind  of 
fiction  I  write  into  general  disfavor.  I  do  not  complain  of  that, 
for  they  are  right.  They  see,  as  I  do,  that  fiction  should  faith- 
fully reflect  life,  and  they  obey  the  law,  Avhile  I  was  born  too 
soon  and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  my  trade  anew.  But  in  litera- 
ture, as  in  everything  else,  advance  should  be  the  law,  and  he  who 
stands  still  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he  is  left  behind.' " 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  whom  Mrs.  Leigh  pits  against  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  is  conceded  by  The  Times  writer  to  be  "doubt- 
less the  most  eminent  man  of  letters  produced  by  the  South 
before  the  Civil  War — excluding  Poe,  of  course."  We  learn 
further : 

"He  was  born  in  1806  in  Charleston,  then  the  only  important 
hterary  center  south  of  Virginia.  For  forty  years  he  produced 
books  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  volumes  a  year,  besides  which 
he  wTote  poetry  and  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  journalistio 
work. 

"He  was  the  center  of  the  Southern  literary  group,  and  its 
Maecenas;  for  he  did  much  to  help  and  encourage  the  younger 
writers,  including  Haj^ne  and  Timrod.  His  works  complement 
Cooper's,  for  he  undertook  to  do  for  the  South,  in  its  conquest 
of  the  land  from  nature  and  the  Indian,  w-hat  Cooper  did  for  the 
same  struggle  in  the  North.  Even  those  who  do  not  hold  him 
Cooper's  equal  admit  the  power  of  his  work. 

'"The  Yemassee,'  a  story  of  earlj^  colonial  days,  is  considered 
his  best,  tho  such  stories  as  'The  Partizan,'  'The  Scout,'  'Katha- 
rine Walton,'  and  'Eutaw,'  deahng  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, are  strong  and  powerful  tales.  '  Tho  his  work  is  often  hasty, 
unpolished,  and  sometimes  inexcusably  careless,'  says  P*rofessor 
Holliday,  '  the  strength  of  his  imagination  and  the  easy  -vigor  of 
his  expression  save  the  multitude  of  his  stories  from  weakness 
and  imitativeness.' " 

Of  Richard  Henry  Wilde  (1789-1847),  for  w^hom  Mrs.  Leigh 
claims  poetical  laurels  equal  to  those  accorded  WiUiam  CuUen 
Bryant,  we  are  informed: 

"He  was  born  in  Dublin  and  lived  there  eight  years,  but  his 
father  brought  him  to  Baltimore,  and  five  years  later  he  went  to 
Augusta,  where  later  he  became  a  lawyer  and  a  Congressman. 
He  was  a  student  of  ItaUan  art  and  literature;  he  discovered  the 
only  portrait  of  Dante,  wTote  a  work  on  Tasso  and  a  number  of 
poems,  but  is  remembered  by  only  one,  'My  Life  Is  Like  the 
Summer  Rose.'" 
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ABRAM  J.   RYAN. 

"Only  Longfellow  equals   Father  Ryan,"  de- 


clares Mrs.  Leigh. 


JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE, 

For  whom  a  place  is  claimed  beside  Washington 
Irving. 


WILLIAM  CILMOUE  SIMMS. 

'  James  Fenimore  Cooper  is  not  greater  than 
Sinims." 


DO   THESE   WRITERS   DESERVE    HIGHER   NICHES   IN   OUR 


Mrs.  Leigh,  for  some  reason  not  very  obvious,  couples  the  name 
of  Emerson  with  that  of  Nathaniel  Beverley  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
of  whom  our  Times  informant  tells  us: 

"He  was  born  in  1784,  and  died  in  1851,  and  was  the  author 
of  two  novels,  one  of  which,  'The  Partizan  Leader,'  was  famous 
in  its  day.  It  was  subtitled  'A  Tale  of  the  Future,'  and,  like 
'Looking  Backward'  and  'When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,'  undertook 
to  foretell  the  conclusion  of  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  imag- 
ined the  destruction  of  our  federative  system  by  a  long  series  of 
encroachments  by  the  National  Government,  and  the  erection 
on  its"  ruins  of  a  consolidated  government  with  the  forms  of  a  re- 
public but  the  powers  of  a  monarchy. 

"This  book  created  endless  discussion,  both  North  and  South, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  bitter.  When  the  war  broke  out  the 
book  was  reprinted  in  the  North  as  'A  Key  to  the  Disunion 
Conspiracy,'  for  the  purpose  of  pro\ing  that  Tucker  was  party  to 
the  dark  underground  plot  to  overthrow  the  Union,  in  which  so 
many  honest  Northerners  then  implicitly  beheved." 

"Hallock  and  Drake  can  not  compare  with  Hayne  and  Tim- 


rod,"  declares  Mrs.  Leigh, 
read: 


Turning  again  to  The  Times,  we 


"Henry  Timrod  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  were  Charleston 
men  and  friends  from  boyhood.  Timrod,  born  in  1829,  died  in 
1867,  after  a  sad  life,  full  of  misfortune.  Hayne,  born  a  year 
later  than  Timrod,  hved  until  1886.  Timrod's  best  known  poems 
were  written  in  the  Civil  War  period 

"Timrod,  at  any  rate,  has  survived.  He,  unlike  so  many 
Southern  poets,  is  neither  forgotten  nor  remembered  as  'the 
singer  of  one  song.'  'He  had  in  him,'  says  Professor  Wendell 
'  the  stuff  of  which  poetry  is  made,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
career  made  some  of  his  expression  of  it  admirable.' 

"Hayne's  admirers  call  him  'the  poet  laureate  of  the  South.' 
His  first  volume  appeared  in  1885,  and  he  was  recognized  and  wel- 
comed by  Bryant,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  the  other  leading 
Northern  poets.  Like  Timrod,  he  was  ruined  financially  by  the 
war;  his  beautiful  home  in  Charleston  was  lost,  and  he  had  to 
begin  life  anew  in  a  shanty  on  a  railroad  line  near  Augusta 

"Here  Hayne  supported  himself  by  his  pen,  while  his  delicate- 
h'  reared  wife  did  the  cooking  and  washing 


HENRY  TIMROD.  THEODOKE  0'HAR.\.  PAUL  HAMILTU.N   H.WNE. 

■  Hallock  and  Drake  can  not  compare  with  Hayne  and  Timrod."  saj-s  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  complains  that  this  rating  of  the  two  Charleston  poets  is  not 
recognized  by  Northern  te.xt-books.    Theodore  O'Hara  is  remembered  as  the  singer  of  one  song.  ••  The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 

TEMPLE    OF   FAIME   THAN   THEY   HAVE   HAD? 
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■"His  merit,'  says  PVofpssor  Holliday,  'was  rwoffiiized  to  iiti 
exti'iit  Hflduui  known  to  writi-rs  from  the  South.'" 

Of  Falht-r  Ryan,  whom  Mrs.  Lt-igh  balances  against  Loii^- 
ffUow,  we  read: 

"  Abrani  J.  Ryan,  the  Virginia  priest  ( iSHl^-lSSti),  wrote  poems 
which,  Dr.  Cairns  says,  'stand  to  Roman  CathoUcism  and  devo- 
tuin  to  iht'  South  as  the  more  sentiiiH-nlal  poems  of  the  New 
Knt^land  writers  do  to  l*uritanisni  and  loyalty  to  the  Union,  riv 
8p«H'tiveIy.  They  have  a  swinf?  that  eatches  the  popular  ear, 
and  they  are  full  of  sincere  emotion. '  11  is  best-known  poems  are 
'The  Conquered  Banner'  and  'The  Sword  of  Lee.'" 

Theodore  O'Hara,  the  Kentuckian,  whose  "Bivouac  of  the 
Dead"  is  "probably  the  most  famous  poem  ever  written  bj' 
any  Southerntr  but  Poe,"  was  born  in  IS'20,  and  died  in  18G7. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  wrote  this  poem  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  at  Frankfort  of  the  Kentuckians 
killed  at  Buena  Vista.  His  claim  to  literary 
immortality,  says  the  writer  in  The  Times, 
rests  almost  exclusively  on  this  one  song. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  writer  in 
The  Times  concludes  that  "there  has  been  no 
withholding  of  recognition  from  the  Southern 
writers  whose  work  warranted  recognition": 

"It  is  not  the  Laniers  and  Poes  who 
have  any  reason  to  complain,  only  the  A. 
P.  Longstreets  and  the  ,Hugh  H.  Bracken- 
ridges.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
South  is  only  now  giving  itself  to  literature; 
that  in  the  antebellum  daj's  the  Southern 
genius  was  turned  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case  into  political  fields.  Most  of  the  South- 
ern writers  of  that  time  who  are  favorably 
remembered  were  law^-ers  and  politicians, 
who  wrote  simply  as  a  recreation. 

"But  with  the  sweeping  away  of  that 
system  which  had  demanded  of  the  South  a 
special  aptitude  for  polities  and  had  made  it 
essential  that  politics  should  be  dominated 
by  the  South,  as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, there  came  a  literary  aw-akening,  along 
with  all  the  other  changes  which  we  lump 
under  the  name  of  'the  new^  South.'  To  it 
we  owe  Sidney  Lanier  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  George  W.  Cable  and  Maurice 
Thompson  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
and  Thomas  Nelson  Page." 

In  the  literary  supplement  of  the  same 
paper,  however,  we  find  the  following  ex- 
pression of  editorial  opinion: 

"Mrs.  Leigh  insists  that  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  not  greater  than  WilUam  Gilmore  Simms. 
We  say  frankly  that  if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  to-day  be- 
tween reading  '  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans '  and  '  Eutaw '  we  should 
choose  'Eutaw.'     There  is  mighty  good  reading  in  Simms." 

And  in  the  same  column  w^e  read  further: 

"Mrs.  Leigh's  protest  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  gratifying  to 
aU  American  Uterary  critics,  anthologists,  and  writers  of  literary 
handbooks.  For  one  reason,  she  suggests,  if  not  the  need,  at 
least  the  possible  acceptance  of  a  new-  'Comparative  Study 
of  American  Literature.'  For  another,  she  indicates  to  North- 
ern writers  that  the  people  of  the  South  have  literary  ideals 
and  traditions  which  must  be  recognized  and  respected  in  any 
authoritative  account  of  American  literary  history.  It  w^as  worth 
while  to  do  this,  even  if  the  Httle  [row  over  Mr.  Matthews's 
little  book  has  the  qualities  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot." 

Professor  Matthews  himself  is  moved  by  Mrs.  Leigh's  attack 
to  explain  that  "sectional  bias  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  keep 
out  of  my  book."     And  he  adds: 

"In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  my  effort  at  im- 
partiality, my  absence  of  sectionalism,  mj'  attitude  as  a  citizen 
of  the  whole  Union,  which  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
perfervid  assault  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy." 


POPULARIZING  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK 

CAN  OPKRA  HE  DEM()CRAT1ZP:D  in  New  York,  as 
it  has  been  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Milan,  or  must 
it  remain  a  diversion  of  the  rich,  like  polo  and  th<'  horse 
show?  Can  "opera  for  the  people,  in  the  ]>eoi)le's  language" 
— and  at  the  people's  prices — justify  itself  artistically  and  finan- 
cially in  a  city  where  the  "diamond  hor.seshoe"  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  almost  as  essential  to  grand  opera  as  the  or- 
chestra, and  the  gowns  in  the  boxes  no  h'ss  important  than  the 
costumes  on  the  stage?  Next  winter  promises  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  thanks  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  move- 
ment started  by  the  City  Club,  an  organization  hitherto  mainly 
associated  with  municipal  reform.  "The  Century  Opera 
Company,"  the  result  of  the  City  Club's  efforts,  announces  a 
season  of  forty-five  weeks,  beginning  September  15,  during  which 
it  will  produce  opera  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  ItaUan  at  prices  ranging  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars.  The 
present  plan  is  to  devote  the  bulk  of  the 
season  to  grand  opera,  but  to  close  with 
about  ten  weeks  of  opera-comique.  The 
home  of  the  new  company  will  ))e  that  much- 
advertised  building  erected  four  years  ago 
as  the  New  Theatre,  but  now  to  be  known  as 
The  Century  Opera  House.  This  operatic 
venture  is  to  be  given  at  least  three  years 
in  which  to  prove  itself. 

The  management  of  the  Century  Opera 
Company  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Milton  and  Sargent  Aborn,  who, 
as  the  directors  state,  "are  well  known  for 
their  success  and  long  experience  in  produ- 
cing opera  at  popular  prices,"  altho  their 
activities  hitherto  have  been  in  other  fields 
than  New  York. 

Mr.  Milton  Aborn  gives  an  inter\iewer 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  the  following 
interesting  account  of  his  plans  for  the  new 
company : 


EDWARD  KELLOGG  BAIRD. 

He  launched  the  City  Club's  move- 
ment to  make  opera  democratic  in 
New  York,  and  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Century  Opera  Company's 
board  of  directors. 


"We  have  always  been  believers  in  and 
exponents  of  opera  in  Enghsh,  and  the  Cen- 
tury Opera  Companj^  will  be  devoted  largely 
to  this  idea.     Opera  in  Enghsh  will  be  given 
every  day  of  the  w^eek  except  on  Monday 
evening,  when  opera  will  be  given   in   the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.     We  wiU 
run  one  opera  through  the  week.     If  we  open 
A\ith  'Aida,'  as  we  probably  shall,  it  will  be 
given  on  Monday  in  Itahan,  and  on  all  other  days  in  Enghsh. 
The  w^eek,  however,  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  the  Monday  per- 
formance being  the  last  one  of  that  particular  opera. 

"We  believe  in  running  each  opera  for  a  week,  as  our 
experience  has  been  that  if  the  public  Ukes  an  opera  it  goes 
home  and  tells  its  friends,  who,  if  the  same  opera  continues, 
take  the  advice  given  them  and  come  to  the  theater.  If  the 
bill  is  constantly  changed  they  become  confused  and  resent  it. 
We  believe  that  the  great  public  wishes  its  opera  in  the  ver- 
nacular, so  that  it  can  understand  what  is  happening  on  the  stage. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  translations  are  clumsy,  and  we  are  to  make 
an  effort  to  remedj^  this  fault.  As  to  diction,  there  is  no  reason 
that  singers  should  not  pronounce  Enghsh  perfeetlj',  and  for  this 
we  are  to  estabhsh  a  conservatory  in  the  Century  Theater, 
where  we  will  employ  teachers  for  diction,  dramatic  action,  and 
singing.  We  shall  continue  the  predominance  of  performances 
of  opera  in  English,  unless  the  public  shows  that  it  prefers  opera 
in  tlae  original  language,  in  which  case  w^e  shall  give  it  what  it 
wishes. 

"Our  singers  will  be  all  Americans,  or  practically  all,  so  that 
English  will  be  their  native  tongue.  As  nearly  all  singers  learn 
the  operas  in  the  original  language,  however,  I  do  not  expect 
any  difficulty  when  they  are  called  upon  for  the  Monday  night 
performances.     We   shall   soon   establish  voice   trials,   and  all 
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applicants  are  welcome.  We  do  not  intend  to  pay  huge  salaries, 
and  if  Mr.  Hammcrstein  chooses  to  outbid  us  we  will  let  him 
have  the  singer — ^thero  will  be  plenty  of  good  ones  left. 

"Our  orchestra  will  number  .si.xty  musicians,  and  we  will  have 
a  chorus  of  one  lumdred  and  a  ballet  of  twenty-four.  The 
chorus  will  begin  rehearsals  in  July." 

To   an    inquiry  as  to  what  stars  he  expects  to  engage,  Mr. 

Aborn  replies: 


SARGENT  ABORN. 

He  will  share  with  his  brother  Mil- 
ton the  general  management  of  New 
York's  latest  "popular  opera"  venture. 


neetion  with  the  Century  Opera 


"Wo  do  not  believe  in 
the  star  system,  [and  do 
not  intend  to  observe  it 
in  the  opera  season  at 
the  Century.  When  we 
engage  artists  of  stellar 
magnitude  they  will  not 
be  featured,  and  each 
member  of  our  casts 
must  stand  or  fall  by 
his  or  her  own  talents. 
Every  star  now  in  opera 
has  had  to  rise  from  the 
ranks,  and  some  of  them 
sang  better  when  they 
were  making  their  repu- 
tations than  they  do  now. 

"It  is  our  hope  to 
secure  virile  and  experi- 
enced young  artists  with 
fresh  voices,  and  with 
their  future  ahead  of 
them  rather  than  behind 
them.  Our  aim  is  ex- 
cellence in  the  ensemble 
and  not  in  spots,  and  in 
foUo'wang  this  policy  we 
hope  to  give  grand  opera 
of  the  highest  artistic 
quality." 

For    the    training   of 
new   singers    there    will 
be  estabhshed   an  oper- 
atic conservatory  in  con- 
Company.     Says  Air.  Aborn: 


"Experience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  operatic 
talent  in  America  which  needs  only  to  be  developed,  and  conse- 
quenth'  this  conservatory  \v\\l  fill  a  long-felt  want  here,  for  ver3^ 
few  young  American  singers  have  the  means  with  which  to  go 
abroad  for  study  and  experience,  and  those  who  do  go  over  there 
and  v\Tin  success  are  only  an  indication  of  the  greater  number 
here  who  never  have  the  opportunity." 

These  plans  are  given  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  New  York 
press,  altho  here  and  there  a  doubt  is  exprest  as  to  the  ability 
of  "popular"  opera  in  New  York  to  \dn  the  patronage  of  the 
people.  Among  the  optimistic  is  The  Sun,  which  admits  that 
in  the  past  New  Yorkers  have  not  supported  low-priced  opera, 
but  maintains  that  since  those  earlier  experiments  a  new  public, 
largely  recruited  from  the  foreign-born  residents,  has  sprung  up. 

Another  suggestion,  cited  by  a  New  York  correspondent  of 
The  Musical  Leader  (Chicago),  is  that  "there  is  a  tremendous 
new  musical  public  created  by  the  phonographs  and  the  player 
pianos."     We  read: 

"This  public,  it  is  maintained,  having  heard  the  world's 
greatest  singers  through  the  advent  of  a  scientific  era,  will  flock 
to  an  opera-house  where  they  may  see  and  hear  opera  at  prices 
within  their  means.  This  viewpoint  is  a  practical  one,  too,  and 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  Messrs.  Aborn,  who  each  year  find  their 
audiences  larger." 

That  the  new  companj-  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a 
rival  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  maj'  be  inferred  from 
the  presence  among  its  directors  and  incorporators  of  such  names 
as  Otto  H.  Kahn,  PhiUp  M.  Lydig,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Harry 
Payne  Whitney,  and  others  prominently  associated  with  the 
financing  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.    Something  of  the  cross- 


currents of  surmise  that  have  been  set  in  motion  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  paragraph  in  The  M  usical  Courier  (New  York) : 

"Operatic  chess  is  being  played  mentally  even  l)y  those  who 
are  not  active  participants  in  the  game  itself.  Thus,  one  set 
of  wiseacres  has  discovered  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  mil- 
lionaire directors  backed  the  City  Club  (Centurj-)  Oi)era  ."olely 
to  institute  opposition  to  the  Hammerstein  Opera;  a  second  group 
professes  to  know  that 
the  same  wealthy  gentle- 
men bought  Andreas 
Dippel  out  of  the  grand- 
opera  field;  and  a  third 
band  of  know-alls  insists 
that  Messrs.  Milton  and 
Sargent  Aborn  have 
been  selected  to  head 
the  City  Club  scheme 
for  three  years  because 
they  had  already  made 
pubhc  a  plan  to  build  an 
opera  -  house  of  their 
own,  in  partnership  with 
a  well-known  theatric- 
al speculator  and  real- 
estate  promoter." 

In  the  face  of  these 
developments  Mr.  Oscar 
Hammerstein  has  not 
been  silent.  His  first 
comment  on  the  City 
Club's  program  was  to 
challenge  the  assertion 
that  opera  could  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  $13,- 

000  a  week.  "It  cost  me 
$25,000  a  week,"  said 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  and 
"it  costs  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company 
$35,000  a  week."   These 

figures  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  ironic  suggestions, 
but  his  declaration  of  war  is  contained  in  an  open  letter  ad- 
drest  to  the  Aletropolitan  Opera  Company.  This  letter  is  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  the  ISIetropolitan  Company, 
reminding  him  of  a  contract  he  had  entered  into  with  that 
company  on  April  16,  1910,  in  which  he  agreed  not  to  produce 
grand  opera  in  New  York  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
letter  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  contract  you  refer  to  you  broke  before  the  ink  was  dry. 
The  fundamental  intent  and  purpose,  the  whole  morale,  indis- 
putably embodied  in  this  contract,  was  a  division  of  territorj^  for 
grand-opera  purposes.  I  was  to  leave  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  to  you.  You  were  to  leave  the  rather 
narrow  field  outside  of  these  cities  to  me.  Immediately  after 
the  signing  cf  the  contract,  you  arranged  and  contracted  to  give 
opera  in  a  dozen  or  more  cities  annually  at  longer  or  shorter 
periods;  and  when  last  Fall  I  made  an  effort  to  make  use  of  my 
privilege,  form  a  circuit  of  opera-houses,  and  the  presentation  of 
grand  opera,  I  found  my  territory'  occupied  by  you 

"I  have  purchased  the  Lexington  Avenue  property-  in  my  name; 

1  am  erecting  an  opera-house  on  the  same  in  my  name;  I  intend 
to  devote  it  exclusively  to  grand  opera  all  the  year  round.  I 
have  made  and  I  am  making  contracts  with  great  artists  for  this 
and  sole  purpose  in  mj'  name.  I  intended  to  devote  the  edifice 
solely  to  a  permanent  institution  for  grand  opera  in  Enghsh  at 
$3  the  highest.  You,  twenty-four  hours  after  my  announcement 
to  this  effect,  announced  the  creation  of  another  institute  at  $2 
the  highest.  Under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  you,  nevertheless, 
solicit  alms  from  the  public,  inveigling  the  flavor  and  others  in 
public  authority  to  further  nothing  else  but  a  sinister  scheme  to 
destroy  my  absolutely  financially  disinterested  efforts  in  a  noble 
cause.  Consequently,  I  will  produce  grand  opera  at  certain 
periods  at  $1 — at  others  at  $6  a  seat,  in  any  language,  excepting 
one  particular  one  which  your  conduct  deserves,  but  which  is 
unfit  to  be  printed." 


MILTON  ABORN, 

Who  has  had  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience  in  producing  light 
and  grand  opera  at  popular  prices. 


!    I 
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RELIGION   AND   BIRTH-RATE 

/4\0THKK  COUNTRY  thai  has  btjguii  to  worry  over  its 
/-\  ilefi-»<asirig  birth-rate  is  Germany,  where  an  interesting 
"^  -^  phase  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  decrease 
is  much  greater  among  the  l*rotestants  than  among  the  Catholics. 
In  the  current  discussions  in  the  German  press  the  churches  of 
all  denominations  are  called  upon  to  throw  their  influence  against 
race  suicide.  The  following  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  an 
article  called  "What  Can  We  Do  to  Counteract  the  Growing  De- 
crease in  the  Birth-rate?"  by  Johannes  Kiibel  in  the  Christliche 
Wdt  (Marburg): 

"In  1870  there  were  born  in  Germany  in  every  1,000  popula- 
tion 40.1  children;  in  1910  it  was  only  29.8,  a  decrease  of  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  thirty  years  to  1900  was 
3.3  per  cent.;  in  the  last  ten  years  it  was  7  per  cent.  Since  1901 
this  percentage  of  decline  has  steadily  grown,  it  being  2.1  in  a 
single  year.  Compared  with  other  European  lands,  the  rate  of 
decline  in  Germany  is  the  most  marked.  Thus,  in  the  year 
19M)  the  decHne  of  birth-rate  in  Spain  was  1.7;  in  France,  2.5;  in 
England  and  Wales,  5.1,  but  in  Germany,  6.3,  as  compared  with 
the  figures  of  ten  years  before.  Germany  reports  even  an  absolute 
as  well  as  a  relative  decline.  Since  1898,  more  than  two  million 
children  were  annually  born  in  that  country;  in  1910  the  number 
sank  below  the  two-million  line,  altho  the  population  had  in- 
creased nearlj'  ten  millions  since  1898;  in  1910  the  number  of 
children  born  was  93,824  fewer  than  two  years  before.  In  some 
of  the  larger  cities  this  dechne  amounts  to  a  catastrophe,  e.g.,  in 
Berlin  the  decline  since  1876  was  from  46  in  ten  thousand  to 
21.8  in  1909;  in  Barmer,  from  47.7  to  23.4;  in  Solingen,  from 
38.3  to  21.2;  in  Dresden,  from  41  to  25.  The  absolute  retrogres- 
sion is  seen  in  such  cases  as  Munich,  in  which  in  1901,  with  a 
population  of  half  a  million,  there  were  14,103  children  born,  but 
in  1909,  with  a  population  of  570,000,  only  10,535.  These  are 
only  sample  facts." 

Tiirning  to  the  greater  decrease  among  Protestants  than  among 
Catholics,  the  writer  saj's: 

"In  Prussia  from  1875  to  1900  the  average  number  of  children 
in  a  Catholic  family  was  5,  in  a  Protestant  family  4.  In  1871 
the  Protestant  contingent  in  that  kingdom  was  64.9  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  population  and  the  Catholic  33.6  per  cent.  In  1910 
the  ratio  was  61.8  and  36.3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  Prot- 
estant children  as  compared  with  those  born  from  Catholic 
parents  has  decreased  from  54.4:  38.6  in  1903  to  52.3:  40.4  in 
1910.  Still  more  eloquent  are  the  following  facts:  In  1901  the 
Protestant  school  children  in  Prussia  numbered  3,491,373,  in 
1906  it  was  3,706,962;  in  1911  it  was  3,851,647;  while  the  Catholic 
figures  were  2,057,272,  then  2,321,926,  and  then  2,597,914. 
In  ten  years  the  three  and  a  half  million  Protestant  school 
children  of  Germany  increased  360,000,  while  the  two  million 
Catholic  children  had  an  increase  of  510,000.  The  problem  has 
also  a  serious  rehgious  side,  and,  in  addition,  a  poHtical  phase 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Polish  families  report  the 
largest  gains." 

Discussing  some  of  the  causes  behind  these  figures,  he  con- 
tinues : 

"The  first  and  foremost  cause  is  the  industrializing  of  Ger- 
many and  the  rush  to  the  larger  centers  of  population,  where 
Germany  has  built  up  its  big  businesses.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  workingman's  family,  if  it  has  more  than  four  children, 
is  inevitably  doomed  to  the  proletariat.  In  addition,  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  factories,  the  growth  of  greed  for  money,  the 
modern  culture  of  women,  the  fact  that  the  Protestants  more 
than  the  CathoUcs  flock  to  the  cities,  and  other  reasons  are  the 
causes  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  One-fifth  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Germany  is  now  living  in  cities  of  100,000  and 
more,  but  only  one-seventh  of  the  Catholic  contingent." 

And  of  the  possible  remedies  we  read: 

."Protestantism  can  unfortunately  do  Mttle,  except  to  preach 


and  to  admonish.  Minister  Dr.  Kirchner,  in  the  Prus.sian 
Diet,  recently  declared  that  the  Protestant  clergy  can  do  less  in 
this  matter  than  the  Catholic  because  the  latter  have  that 
powerful  help,  private  confession  and  absolution.  Ju.st  how 
much  can  be  done  in  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  people 
will  depend  on  the  trial.  Things  do  not  look  encouraging  in 
this  respect.  Medical  science  and  economics,  especially  in 
antagonizing  the  theories  of  Malthus,  must  exert  some  influence. 
The  state  can  assist  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  illegal  instruments 
and  medicines.  But  all  these  can  be  only  experimental.  The 
problem  is  new  and  the  solution  not  yet  found." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHICAGO'S  "MORALS  COURT" 

CHICAGO  LIVES  UP  to  its  reputation  as  a  pioneer  in 
estabhshing  the  first  "Morals  Court,"  thinks  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  says  that  the  work  of  the  court  "will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  world,"  while  Collier's  Weekly  pro- 
nounces its  methods  to  be  "as  scientific  and  humane  as  the 
average  police-court  methods  are  clumsy  and  brutal."  The 
business  of  the  Morals  Court  is  to  hear  "all  cases  that  have  ta 
do  with  violations  of  the  city  ordinances  regarding  the  social 
e\'il,"  and  as  the  Cleveland  Press  explains,  its  object  is  "to  deal 
mercifully  and  helpfully  with  girls  gone  wrong."  First  offenders 
are  spared  the  shame  of  public  exposure,  and  none  of  the  women 
on  trial  are  thrust  into  contact  with  the  regular  petty  criminals 
and  drunkards  of  the  police  court.  Attached  to  the  court  are 
women  probation  officers  and  women  physicians,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  hospital  for  such  of  the  defendants  as  may  need 
medical  care.  The  probation  officers  cooperate  with  employ- 
ment agencies  and  rescue  homes  so  that  the  women  who  wish  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life  shall  have  the  opportunity.  Another 
feature  of  the  Morals  Court  is  that  it  will  deal  severely  with  the 
men  who  "entrap  and  then  prey  upon  these  women,"  which 
leads  The  Press  to  wonder  whether  "society  is  getting  ready  at 
last  to  do  justice  to  a  pariah  class?"  Justice  in  these  matters, 
according  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  "has  all  too  often  been  one- 
sided," but  now  the  world  is  disposed  to  regard  the  men  more 
sternly  and  to  look  upon  the  women,  especially  the  first  offenders, 
with  more  intelligent  consideration,  and  The  Journal  asks: 

"Is  there  any  way  in  which  humanity  may  be  more  greatly 
shown  than  in  extending  another  chance,  whether  it  is  to  the  con- 
vict after  his  first  sentence  or  to  the  woman  who  has  erred? 
There  is  no  danger  that  such  a  course  will  encourage  crime. 
The  penalty  will  still  be  hea\'y  enough.  Chicago  with  its  Morals 
Court  -will  not  wipe  away  the  grief  and  shame  of  sin,  but  it  will 
take  a  step  nearer  the  thought  of  him  who  said  so  many  years 
ago  what  Christianity  has  been  so  long  in  learning:  'Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more.' " 

In  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  the  Morals  Court  is 
"admittedly  an  experiment  and  must  be  judged  by  its  results 
rather  than  on  any  theoretical  grounds,"  and  yet  "conditions 
are  becoming  so  bad  that  any  effort  at  betterment  is  to  be  en- 
couraged," so  that  "if  Chicago  succeeds  even  measurably  other 
cities  will  be  prompt  to  follow  her  lead." 

But  plain  skepticism  as  to  the  worth  of  the  court  is  the  feeling 
of  The  New  World,  a  Catholic  newspaper  pubUshed  in  Chicago, 
which  remarks: 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  court  is  intended  to  'give 
every  one  a  chance';  to  afford  those  who  have  fallen  from  the 
path  of  virtue  another  opportunity  with  a  change  in  hfe,  but 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  by  blazoning  to  the  world  the  names 
and  the  sins  of  the  fallen  or  degraded,  with  pictures  of  the  court 
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A    CHICAGO   EXPEKIMK.NT— THE   FJ  HST     ■  MORALS  C(^L  KT.  ' 

The  object  of  this  court  is  "  to  deal  helpfully  and  mercifully  with  girls  gone  wrong.  "    Judge  Jacob  H.  Hopkias  is  presiding.    On  his  right  sits  Gertrude 
Howe  Britten,  superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  League,  and  on  his  left  Mrs.  Louise  Tousey,  the  Court's  chief  probation  offlcer. 


flanked  by  sanctimonious  individuals  performing  the  work  of 
moral  regeneration.  According  to  one  of  the  printed  accounts,  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  before  the  court  for  wayward  conduct 
was  'sentenced'  to  be  sent  home,  but  the  victim  of  the  moral- 
court  proceeding  replied  that  the  publicity  given  her  case  by  the 
activities  of  the  sociologist  reformers,  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  and  the  newspapers,  made  it  impossible  for  her  ever  to 
enter  her  home  again  or  rejoin  the  family.  Is  not  this  a  case 
of  the  cure  being  worse  than  the  disease?  Are  we  not  entering 
upon  an  era  of  too  many  public  nostrums,  too  many  quack 
'reform'  doctrinaires,  too  much  smug  notoriety-seeking  and 
highfalutin  in  the  administration  of  the  law?  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  enough  channels  through  which  the  laws  can  be  en- 
forced, crime  punished,  and  vice  corrected,  without  continually 
increasing  the  number  by  such  institutions  as  'Morals  Courts' 
and  'Courts  of  Eugenics,'  etc.,  which  not  a  few  are  beginning  to 
regard  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach  of  law  administration." 


THE  CROSS  IN  THE  BALKAN  WAR 

WHILE  MANY  OBSERVERS,  noting  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Christian  soldiers  as  well  as  by  the 
Turkish  troops,  prefer  to  consider  the  Balkan  War  a 
secular  rather  than  a  religious  conflict,  at  least  one  spectator  of 
the  struggle  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "a  triumph  of  the  Cross," 
and  to  reproach  the  Christian  nations  with  their  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  "all  Christendom  has  triumphed  in  the 
latest  victorj-  of  the  small  states  of  Southeastern  Europe  over 
their  old  enemy,  the  Turk."  This  spectator  is  Ben  Hurst,  who 
discusses  the  religious  aspect  of  the  war  in  the  Notre  Dame 
Ave  Maria  (Catholic).  Mr.  Hurst  quotes  a  wounded  Servian 
soldier  in  a  Belgrade  hospital  who  said  to  him:  "We  knew  God 
would  not  turn  his  back  on  us.  After  all,  it  was  for  his  Son  we 
were  fighting."     The  wTiter  goes  on.  to  say : 

"The  rank  and  file  who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle,  who  chased 
the  Turks  at  Kumanovo,  stood  knee-deep  in  the  marshes  at 
Monastir,  and  fell  in  thousands  under  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
were  men  who  clung  to  the  creed  of  their  forefathers  as  to  a 
pearl  of  great  price.  National  sentiment  was  indeed  strong, 
but  it  was  not  nationality  that  bound  four  separate  races 
together. 

"Greek.  Slav,  and  Bulgar  (half  Slav,  half  Tartar)  were 
bound  by  a  common  faith,  their  best  inheritance.  The  'intelli- 
gent '  classes,  who  had  assimilated  new  doctrines  in  the  Masonic 
circles  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Geneva,  whither  the  youth  of  the 
Balkans  go  in  quest  of  modern  knowledge,  kept  these  out  of 
sight  during  the  solemn  marshalling  for  the  fray. 

"Not  one  was  ashamed,  on  crossing  the  Turkish  frontier,  to 
make  solemnly  in  public  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  standing-room  in  churches  that  are  usually 
empty.     A  wave  of  fervor  fanned  a  faith  that  had  slept.     The 


Cross  was  the  rallying  symbol  for  the  Allies  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Christians,  prest  into  the  Turkish  ranks,  and  d<'serting  at 
every  opportunity,  ran  toward  the  allied  troops  holding  before 
them  sticks  or  branches  crudely  put  together  in  the  hallowed 
form,  or  signing  themselves  continuallj',  so  as  to  insure  recogni- 
tion as  a  brother,  and  escape  being  shot.  Among  the  prisoners 
whom  I  saw  passing  in  the  streets  of  Belgrade  were  many  with 
rough  crosses  of  white  paper  stuck  on  their  caps.  The  per- 
secuted symbol  stood  them  at  last  in  good  stead.  These  men, 
mostly  Greeks,  were  given  free  fare  to  their  homes.  It  was 
everywhere,  among  the  Allies,  the  triumph  of  the  Cross." 

Something  of  what  this  triumph  may  mean  for  the  hberated 
states  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  conditions  in 
Bulgaria  under  a  Turkish  and  a  Christian  regime.  The  Rev. 
M.  M.  Popoff,  a  Protestant  Missionary  in  Bulgaria,  gives  in 
The  Missionary  Review  (New  York)  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing Bulgaria's  progress  during  the  thirty-five  years  since  she 
threw  off  the  rule  of  Turkey : 

"Once  liberated  from  the  unbearable  yoke,  the  Bulgarians 
gave  themselves  to  an  all-round  development.  A  system  of 
free  education  was  organized,  for  which  the  state  expends  an- 
nually 25,000,000  francs.  Manj'  young  men  had  been  trained  in 
Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  who  took  leading' positions 
in  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  encouraged  others 
to  seek  after  higher  education.  A  flourishing  university  was  soon 
founded  in  Sofia,  which  has  now  nearly  2,000  students.  Every 
town  of  any  size  has  a  gymnasium  or  a  progj'mnasiura,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  village  without  a  free  primary  school  upon  which 
attendance  is  compulsory.  As  a  consequence  illiteracy  has 
almost  disappeared.  Nearly  every  man  in  the  army  can  read 
and  ^vrite,  and  many  a  common  soldier  is  a  university  man, 
speaking  French,  German,  and  English. 

"In  distributing  Scriptures  and  tracts  to  the  soldiers  in 
Samokow,  while  they  were  starting  for  the  front,  out  of  15,000 
men,  very  few  rejected  copies  on  account  of  inability  to  read." 

Those  Balkan  states  which  were  still  under  the  Turkish  j'oke 
when  the  present  war  began,  says  Mr.  Popoff,  have  "absolutely 
no  improvements"  to  show  for  500  years  of  Turkish  domination. 
We  read  further: 

"The  Bulgarians  within  thirty-five  years  made  wonderful 
progress  in  education,  industry,  commerce,  etc.,  as  one  vxtU  see 
at  once  on  entering  Bulgaria.  The  manner  of  living  indicates 
that  the  national  wealth  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Turks,  on 
the  other  hand,  leave  behind  them  scarcely  a  single  sign  of 
modern  civilization.  They  have  established  no  schools,  have 
built  no  factories,  have  constructed  no  roads.  The  great 
majority  of  their  former  subjects  are  left  in  distressing  poverty, 
and  the  country  is  more  desolate  than  they  found  it  500  years 
ago.  This  is  unquestionably  due  to  their  utter  inabiUtj'  to  govern 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  If  they  had  been  better  rulers 
the}'  might  still  be  the  masters  of  the  entire  Balkan  peninsula," 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

NKLLO  was  an  uuihTsizt*il  i«levon-year-old  Italian  hoy  in 
an  u n^fr^itlt'tl  clas^  of  one  of  New  York's  public  schools, 
wluTf  lu«  distiniruishetl  himst<lf  by  his  "uttty  badness" 
and  inc-orriffibility.  But  a  "visiting  teaoher,"  sent  to  his  home 
to  investigate  conditions  there,  found  that  Xello's  mother  was 
dying  of  cancer,  and  that  he  was  her  only  nurse.  He  also  had 
practically  the  entire  care  of  three  jounger  children.  More  than 
this,  his  father,  a  heavy  drinker  and  often  out  of  work,  shared 
his  beer  with  Xello  instead  of  getting  him  proper  food.  Xello's 
school  tantrums  were  then  diagnosed  as  due  to  exhaustion, 
malnutrition,  and  alcohol  poisoning,  and  when  approached 
from  this  angle,  promptly  jielded  to  treatment. 

The  story  of  Xello,  which  is  told  by  Eleanor  Hope  Johnson  in 
The  Survey  (Xew  York),  is  not  unique  or  even  exceptional,  and 
for  that  reason  she  urges  the  e.xtension  of  the  social-service  move- 
ment in  connection  \\ith  the  public-school  system.  "The  day 
is  fast  coming,"  says  this  writer,  "when  just  as  surely  as  social 
service  is  an  inseparable  and  honored  part  of  both  religious  and 
medical  institutions,  so  it  shall  be  of  our  educational  work." 
Phases  of  this  service,  she  points  out,  are  already  being  slowly 
introduced  into  the  public-school  sj'stems  of  some  cities,  while 
in  many  more  cases  the  work  is  being  done  by  volunteer  agencies 
in  connection  with  the  schools.  The  most  famihar  form  of  this 
service  at  present  is  that  of  the  "visiting  teacher,"  who  investi- 
gates the  home  conditions  surrounding  backward  or  incorrigible 
pupils,  and  with  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  often  able  to 
bring  hope  and  progress  into  a  situation  which  previously  meant 
only  bewilderment  and  despair  to  both  teacher  and  child. 

Yet  "when  the  effort  is  made  to  introduce  direct  social  service 
into  the  school  system  itself,"  this  writer  tells  us,  "a  suspicion 
has  often  been  felt  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body,  or  on 
that  of  the  taxpa\'er,  that  here  is  an  attempt  to  turn  the  schools 
into  charitable  centers."  Writing  in  The  Survey  (New  Y'ork), 
she  goes  on  to  say: 

"They  do  not  seem  to  reahze  nor  take  to  heart  the  message 
of  that  minister  of  twenty  years  ago  that  while  it  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  training  the  mind,  no  one  has  ever  yet  seen  a  mind 
that  was  not  connected  with  a  body.  The  obstacles  which  often 
prevent  the  mind's  full  development  must  be  discovered  and  re- 
moved before  the  education  the  schools  offer  can  be  taken  full 
advantage  of.  The  same  close  relationship  which  hospital  social 
service  brings  about  with  a  patient's  home  must  be  established 
by  the  school  with  the  homes  of  its  pupils — as  in  the  case  of 
Nello — so  that  any  hindrance  to  a  child's  education  existing 
there  may  be  ascertained  and  as  far  as  possible  overcome. 

"Last  year  the  social  worker  who  was  supplied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ungraded  Classes  of  the  New-  York  public  schools  by  the 
Pubhc  Education  Association  proved  abundantly  the  need  for 
such  work  in  connection  with  all  the  special  classes  for  children 
who  are  backward  from  any  cause  w-hatever.  Children  who  ap- 
peared to  be  hopelesslj^  defective  were  taken  by  this  worker  to 
hospitals  or  cUnics  and  found  to  be  far  more  nearly  normal  than 
had  been  at  first  supposed.  Children  who  seemed  to  be  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  getting  into  evil  ways  because  of  their  mental 
defect,  and  whose  parents  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping 
them  from  harming  themselves  or  others,  were  placed  in  institu- 
tions where  they  could  be  taught  and  cared  for." 

The  success  of  this  visitor  has  led  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  instal  two  such  visitors  in  the  Department  of  Un- 
graded Classes. 

Concerning  the  development  of  volunteer  social  ser\iee  in 
connection  with  the  schools,  the  writer  tells  us: 

"The  Home  and  School  League  of  Philadelphia  has  done 
valuable  work  in  arousing  interest  in  this  direction,  and  now  a 
number  of  such  \isitors  are  at  w^ork  in  the  city  supported  by 
various  private  oi-ganizations.  They  are  doing  the  same  sort 
of  work  as  that  done  by  the  visitors  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
altho  from  the  reports  it  would  seem  that  both  in  Philadelphia 


and  Boston  sp<'<-ial  ulttiilioii  is  giNcn  by  them  to  vocational 
guiduiiee.  A  fiarticularly  valuable  {)iece  of  work  has  been  done 
by  the  home  visitor  appointed  by  the  Armstrong  Association  to 
work  among  the  colored  pupils  of  Philadelphia;  the  P"'riend'8 
Preventive  As.sociation,  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
and  the  Children's  Aid  Societies,  also  support  visitors.  These 
are  being  used  to  an  incTeasing  degree  h»j'  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
pulsory Education  of  Philadelphia  in  carrying  on  the  preventive 
work  connected  with  that  bureau. 

"In  Boston  there  are  now  five  full-time  and  .seven  or  eight 
part-time  school  visitors.  Each  visitor  is  engaged  by  some 
private  organization,  such  as  the  Women's  Educational  As- 
sociation, the  Home  and  School  Association,  a  group  of  settle- 
ments, or  by  some  individual.  She  is  attached  to  a  special  school 
or  district  and  does  all  her  work  there.  This  is  the  arrange- 
ment in  all  three  cities.  The  work  has  lieen  super\ised  by  a 
committee  of  the  Women's  Educational  Association,  and  this 
committee  represents  settlements  and  other  social  agencies. 
Work  of  this  sort,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  being  done  both  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The'visiting  teachers 
working  under  the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York 
have  been  increasingly  effective  in  their  efforts  to  solve  for 
the  often  overburdened  teacher  problems  connected  with  in- 
dividual children." 


POLITICS  AS  A  "SPIRITUAL  ENDEAVOR" 

A  MARKED  IMPROVEMENT  in  the  spirit  of  pohtics 
is  noted,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Times,  by 
Norman  Hapgood,  one  of  the  new  owners  and  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  Harper's  Weekly,  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Citizens'  Committee  which  is  planning  a  fusion 
campaign  in  the  metropohs  for  the  fall  election.  "A  semi- 
religious  or  acutely  ethical  feeling  is  the  real  dj'namic  force  be- 
hind the  change  in  our  pohtical  conditions,"  is  the  belief  of  Mr. 
Hapgood,  W'ho  maintains  that  politics  is  no  longer  a  mere  con- 
flict of  partizan  points  of  \iew,  but  "a  highly  spiritual  endeavor" 
to  discover  the  means  of  giving  "to  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  best  things  in  life,"  and  he  holds  that  the  objects  of  pro- 
gressive politics  to-day  are  in  many  details  "identical  with  the 
objects  that  form  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion."  The 
willingness  to  change  established  customs  and  to  reduce  estab- 
lished privileges  Mr.  Hapgood  terms  "enthusiastic  humanity," 
and  remarks  that  it  is  much  more  in  evidence  in  the  Middle  West, 
"where  wealth  and  education  are  more  evenlj"^  distributed, 
than  in  the  great  social  and  financial  centers  of  the  East."  He 
adds  that  there  are  various  reasons  why  it  is  hard  to  make  the 
progressive  feeling  count  in  New  York,  one  being  that  in  any 
wealthy  community  the  political  organizations  "are  likely 
to  be  dominated  by  men  of  great  wealth"  and  by  vast  business 
organizations;  yet  this  has  happened  not  in  New  Y'ork  alone,  as 
we  read: 

"Everywhere  in  this  country  the  difficulties  of  city  govern- 
ment have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  have  rarely 
brought  the  citizens  forward  in  our  politics,  but  have  subordina- 
ted the  individual  to  the  political  machine,  which  has  invariably 
been  a  subordinate  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  national 
parties.  These  machines  have  not  only  included  a  great  deal  of 
inefficiency^  and  considerable  dishonesty,  but,  w^hat  is  even  more 
important,  they  have  prevented  the  best  intelligence  of  our 
cities  from  taking  over  the  control  of  oiu"  city  governments  and 
bringing  advanced  and  creative  thought  to  bear  on  city  prob- 
lems." 

That  we  shall  eventually  establish  a  system  by  which  a  great 
city  shall  be  permanently  free  from  the  thrall  of  national  partizan- 
ship  is  Mr.  Hapgood's  conviction,  and  he  continues: 

"City  elections  in  the  not  remote  days  of  the  future  will  be 
won  or  lost  on  questions  bearing  only  upon  city  problems;  only 
such  municipal'  officials  shall  be  chosen  as  we  the  public  have 
an  interest  in;  the  rest  ^\ill  be  appointed.  In  no  other  waj^  can 
the  present  advantage  of  the  professional  politician  be  wholly 
done  away  with.  Among  political  devices  for  better  city 
government  the  short  ballot  is  the  most  important." 


THE  MOTOR-TRUCK  AND  THE  RAIL- 
WAY 

THE  growing  use  of  the  motor-truck 
for  short-distance  transportation  has 
raised  the  question  whether,  and  how  far,  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  successful  competitor  of 
the  railroad.  Much  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
istence of  good  roads.  That  the  question  is 
extending  far  beyond  metropolitan  limits  is 
shown  by  a  letter  of  inquiry  that  Motor  Age 
recently  received  from  Bowie  County, 
Texas.  In  Bowie  County  good  roads  have 
been  built  by  bond  issues.  One  of  the 
roads  parallels  a  railway  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  road  be  extended  for  thirty  miles  further 
along  the  railway.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, information  was  sought  as  to  the 
."  actual  cost  of  operating  trucks  on  graded 
and  graveled  roads  per  hundred  pounds  of 
freight  per  mile."  When  these 
figfures  have  been  obtained  some  of 
the  authorities  in  Bowie  Countj" 
intend  to  compare  them  with  freight 
rates  charged  by  the  railroad.  In 
answering  the  question  Motor  Age 
says : 

"As  a  basis  of  iSguring  it  will  be 
advisable  to  look  at  the  freight 
schedules  for  this  territory  on  lots 
of  100  pounds.  These  throughout 
Texas  are  as  follows: 

Class  of  goods  1 

10-mile  haul 13 

15-mile  haul 15 

25-mile  haul 19 

35-mile  haul 22 

50-mile  haul 27 

MOTOR 

"If  the  motor-truck  is  to  make 
good  it  must  meet  these  rates  and  make  a 
profit  on  them.     With  a  simple  system  it 
can  be  done,  but  an  elaborate  freight  line 
would  be  beaten  by  the  railway. 

"Motor-trucks  already  have  competed 
with  the  railways  abroad  for  certain 
classes  of  service  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, wdth  excellent  success.  This  is 
over  good  roads,  of  course.  As  to  Avhether 
it  could  be  done  in  the  ease  mentioned 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  service  con- 
ditions. Assuming  some  of  these,  how- 
ever, one  can  easily  outline  a  plan  of 
figuring  cost  which  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  things,  as  a  beginning  to  real  figuring. 


"All  of  this  fixt  expense  has  to  do  with 
the  car  alone,  however.  In  actual  work 
some  kind  of  platform  or  shed  would  prob- 
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"In  the  first  place,  the  road  projected  is 
42  miles  long  altogether,  and  the  motor- 
truck line  is  to  compete  with  the  parallel- 
ing railway  for  this  dis- 
tance at  27  cents  per  100 
pounds  maximum.  If 
the  line  can  take  in  towns 
near  that  are  notitouchcd 
by  the  railway,  so  much 
the  better,  assume  that 
there  would  be  ten  stops 
or  distributing  stations 
along  the  route  and  that 
business  can  bo  had  to 
keep  the  motor  vehicles 
working  to  their  tonnage 
capacity  each  trip. 

"  Ithas been  contended 
in  many  previous  articles 
in  Motor  Age  that  the 
business  method  of  han- 
dling motor-trucks  is  of 
far  more  importance  than 
the  vehicle  itself,  and  this  ease  is  no  excep-  ably  have  to  be  furnished  as  a  freight 
tion.  The  whole  success  or  failure  of  the  station  at  each  town  shipping  point,  the 
scheme  would  depend  on  the  business  con-  expense  depending  on  the  business  and 
neeted  with  the  trucks  and  the  business   equipment.     If  a  number  of  motor-trucks 

were  used  this  overhead  would 
drop,  but  business  conditions  in 
several  towns  might  require  a  good, 
tho  small,  freight  building,  lighted 
and  heated,  and  a  man  in  charge. 

"Add  to  this  the  expense  of  two 
working  trucks  at  $13.50  each,  in- 
cluding driver,  and  you  have  the 
total  daily  expense    of   $49.48,   or 
about  24  cents  per  ton-mile.    This 
means  an  expense  per  100  pounds 
per  mile  of  1.2  cents,  or  practically 
.50  cents  for  the  42-mile  trip,  inclu- 
ding handling,  etc.    This  is  too  high. 
"If  two  drivers  w-ere  used  each 
truck  could  make  a  round  trip  of 
84  miles  a  day  without  undue  strain 
or  hurry,   provided  the  goods  are 
ready  at  each  station  platform  at 
stops.      By   building  sheds  which 
were  mere  platforms  with  a  protect- 
ing roof  and  a  box  for  shipping  slips 
and  orders,  most  of  the  small  stops 
could  be  handled  as  now;  the  two  machines 
would  make  two  trips  a  day  each  way,  or 
one  could  be  used  only  to  do  as  much  work 
as  formerly.      The    ton -mileage   per   day 
would  be  in  this  case  420  instead  of  210 
for  the  same  vehicle." 

SELF-STARTERS   FOR   TRUCKS 

A  subject  on  which  there  is  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  in  motor-truck  circles  is  the 
wisdom  of  using  a  self-starting  apparatus. 
At  the  public  shows  early  in  the  j-ear  makers 
in  general  discouraged  the  introduction  of 
it.      The5'    contended    that    the    simpler 
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ability  of  the  manager,  statements  which 
will  explain  themselves  as  the  article  pro- 
ceeds. 

"The  average  motor-truck  in  city  use 
makes  42  miles  a  day,  so  for  the  first 
figuring,  merely  to  arrive  at  a  further 
basis,  let  us  assume  that  there  will  be 
two  machines,  one  making  a  trip  each  way 
each  day,  a  third  being  held  in  reserve 
for  breakdo^\^ls  and  for  extra  hauls.  The 
mileage  will  be  42  per  da3%  the  stops  10. 
Thus  the  trip  would  be  made  in  about  6 
to  9  hours,  not  over  4J^  hours  being  spent 
in  actual  motion  by  each  machine  and  the 
rest  spent  in  loading  and  unloading. 

"The  fixt  expenses  of  a  5-ton  truck  would 
be  about  as  follows: 

Gasoline $1.62 

Oil,  etc 43 

New  parts 1 .31 

Tires 2.63 

Driver 2.50 

Fixt  expenses  of  truck 5 .  06 

Total $13.55 

"Fixt  expenses  on  the  truck  w^ould  ho 
as  follows  or  thereabouts,  car  cost  being 
taken  at  $4,500: 

Depreciation,  20  per  cent $3 .00 

Interest  at  6  per  cent 90 

Insurance 36 

Garaging 86 

Total $5.12 
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a  truck  was  inatli*  the  hftier  it  would  pt-r-  gallons.     While  thusn  figures  are  not  ex-  "Speculation  as  to  the  future  is  rather  a 

t'ortn   in    the   haiuls  of  a  .driver.      It   was  aft  or  authentic,  they    may  serve   as   an  fruitless    business,    but    it    is   nevertheless 

.1.  -liable,  so  far  as  possible,  to  awid  giving  estimate.     They  are  based  on  the  assunip-  ^'^^^^y  interesting.     NVilh  molor-^,-ars  l>eing 

J                               »•.».•!•          -.1.  ...L   ..  ^i                               11  I             -  /vz>rv  launch(!U  on  the  roads  of  Ameriea  at  the 

drivers  any  opportunity  for  tinkering  with  tion  that  the  average  car  will  be  run  .>.(XJO  ^ati.  of  almost  half  a  niillion  a  vear,  with 

new  devices.     In  this  way  trouble  eould  bo    miles  in  a  year  and  will  consume  a  gallon    motor-boats  taking  th*;  water  in  fleet's  and 

avoided.     On   the  other   hand,   it   is  con-   for  each  twelve  miles.     Thi'  number  of  cars   with   a   constantly    increasini?   number   of 

tended  that  "  everything  possible  should  be   now  in  the  country  is  placed  in 

done  to  save  the  energies  of  the  driver."    round  numbers  at   a   million. 

This  ground  is  set  forth  in  Motor  Aijt.  which    Starting  with  these  figures,  an 

insists  that  the  contention  is  particularly    attempt  is  made  to  get  at  the 

good  in  the  ea.se  of  the  vehicles  of   1,500   cost  of  the  gasoline  consumed. 

pounds  capacity  now  used  for  making  deliv-   With  the  average  price  placed 

eries  of  many  i)areels  daily.     A  driver  thus    at  1.')  cents  per  gallon,  the  result 

occupied  will  of  necessity  be  compelled  to   obtained  is  $(iO,(K)0,000.     If  to 

spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy    this  price  be  added  5  cents  per 

in  cranking  the  motor.     A  driver  whose   gallon,   in  order  to  reach  the 

energies  are  not  diverted  by  the  necessity   average    price    paid    by    con- 

for  cranking  would  be  almost   certain   to    sumers,    the  result    would    be 

produce  better  results.     The  writer  adds:     $80,000,000  —  "surely  a  nice, 

tidy  sum  to  go  into  the  cofTers 

of  the  refiners  and  sellers  of 

gasoline  during  the  course   of  one  year." 

Other  items  of  consumption  named  in  this 


"  With  the  improvement  that  starters  are 
receiving  at  present  there  is  not  any  rea- 
son why  satisfactory  ones  for  the  truck 
driver  can  not  be  produced.  It  is  true 
the  work  on  a  starter  in  such  service  is  ten 


From  "  Mutor  Age." 
TRUCK  TRANSPORTING  BO.\T3  FliO.M    TOLEDO, 
LIEF  OF  DAYTON. 


O.,    lOR  THE  BE- 


Fruui  "  The  Horseless  Age." 

LIGHT  DELIVERY  WAGON  BUILT  ON  CYCLE  LINES. 


From  "Mi.t.jr  World." 

MOTOR-CAR  VSED  IN    R.\ILWAY  TRACK   WORK. 


stationary  engines  being  driven  by  gasoline 
and    lubricated    with    the    same    oil    and 

....                                              •          1  grea.se  that  the  motor-car  uses,  it  is  obvious 

times   greater   than   that   in   a    passenger    article,  their  cost,  etc.,  are  gas,  engine  oil,  ^hat  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 

car,  and  it  ^vill  be  up  to  the  starter,  manu-   grease,  and  kerosene.    Air.  Tainter  says:  gasoline  phase  of   the  petroleum  industry 

facturer.  and  battery  builders  to  cope  w^ith  will  take  place  in  the  list  of  staple  'crops' 

these  extreme  conditions.                                       "We  find  that  each  car  in  this  country  along  A\ith  wheat,  corn,  and  their  fellows. 

consumes    tliirty-livc    gallons  '-In    England    the    ordinary    wholesale 

T                                         gH^ 1     of   engine   od   on  an  average  price  of  gasoline,  or 'petrol,'  is  the  equiva- 

U                                        ^^^B.^^             (luring  a  year,  making  a  total  lent    of    fortv    cents    a    gallon,  while  in 

j  IaA                               ^^^B^^^      "^*  thirty-five  million  gallons.  France    'essence'    has    touched   the  sixty- 

•  ^^^5-^,    ,..  ^-^-^^^^Sfl^^^^^^^^H     '^'^®  average  wholesale   price  cent    mark.     With    gasoline    in    America 

^j^H^^^^^^^H^^H     of  this  product        thirty-two 

^^^"^^^^^^^^^^H     cents  per  gallon,  which  figures 

■  ^^H     "P    t^    over    eleven    million 

jfijEF^i^Jl^^H     dollars. 

JMifi^^^^^W         "The  next  in  line  is  grease, 

/^     '  ^HHlBl^BHEa^Bvi^^l     ^"^    ^^    ^^^^    motor-cars   use 
—" " ^^^^^^^^^^ca^^^K^^^     during    a   year   fully    twenty 

million  pounds,  or  ten  thou- 
sand tons,  and,  at  an  average 
wholesale  price  of  si.x  cents 
per  pound,  this  amounts  to 
one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

"A  great  deal  less  kerosene 
is  being  used  per  ear  now  than 
"was  consumed  a  few  years  ago ; 
this  is  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  electric-lighting  sys-  at  the  latter  price,'we  would  have  the  enor- 
tems,  but  it  is  perfectly  safe  mous  total  of  $240,000,000  as  the  actual 
"The  fact  that  starters  are  desirable  for  to  assume  that  each  ear  is  responsible  for  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  power 
one  type  of  motor-truck  does  not  necessa-  an  annual  consumption  of  two  gallons,  to  drive  his  car.  Beyond  a  shadow  of 
rily  mean  they  are  desirable  for  all  types.  This  includes  what  is  used  for  lighting,  question,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
The  truck  used  in  transfer  work  between  cleaning  the  motor,  and  washing,  or  a  total  of  motor-cars  wdU  furnish  the  oil  merchant 
a  store  and  its  distributing  warehouses,  or  consumption  of  two  million  gallons,  and  with  the  needed  excuse  for  an  equally  rapid 
between  the  depot  and  the  wholesale  ware-  at  ten  cents  per  gallon  it  amounts  to  two  increase  in  the  cost  of  motor  fueL  Two 
houses,  has  not  that  requirement  for  a  hundred  thousand 
starter  that  the  vehicle  in  the  house-to-  dollars, 
house  service  has.  It  is  a  moral  certainty  Only  the  widest 
that  when  the  starter  movement  takes  hold  kind  of  a  guess  can 
of  one  department  of  the  truck  industrv  its  be  made  as  to  the 
influence  will  be  felt  in  all  of  the  others."    value  of  the  general 

petroleum    lubrica- 

THE   DEMAND   FOR    GASOLINE         ting  oils  and  greases 

wlucn  are   used    in 
L.    S.   Tainter  whites  in   Motor  of  the   the  manufacture  of 

magnitude  of  the  demand  in  this  country   mo  tor-cars  and  auto- 
»  ,.  T.,  ,  ,  mobile    accessories, 

for  gasolme.     Motor-cars  alone  now  eon-   but  one  would  not 

sume  in  twelve  months  over  400,000,000   be  very  far  wrong  if 

he  put  the  annual 
figure  at  three  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Summing  the  mat- 
ter up,  we  find  that 

the  automobile  and  its  kindred  industries  years  hence,  when  the  number  of  auto- 
are  responsible  for  over  seventy-five  million  mobiles  in  America  passes  the  two-million 
dollars'  worth  of  wholesale  petroleum  busi-  mark,  we  shall,  unless  some  kindly  hand 
ness  during  a  year  .which  is  divided  as  follows:  intervenes,  with  another  and  cheaper  fuel. 
Gasoline  .  .  $50,000,000      -b^ve  forty-cent  gasoline.     Assuming  that 

Gas-engine  oils 11,200,000      the  consumption  would  be  just  twice  what 

Greases 1,200,000      it  is  now,  we  get  the  astonishing  total  of 

Automobile  T.pu..  olnerl?  lubrication .'  ;:;::;  :      s.ooaooo      $320,000,000  as  the  bill  which  the  motorists 

A  LIGHT  WEIGHT  ELECTRIC  TRUCK.  $65,600,000  {Continued  on  page  1234) 


From  "The  Automobile." 

AUTOMOBILE  RIGGED  TO  DRIVE  FARM  MACHINERY,  A  CIRCULAR    SAW  BEING 
IN  OPERATION  IN  THE  PICTURE. 
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The  Victor  System  of 

changeable  needles  gives 

you  complete  musical  control 


Full  tone 


Victrola  Needle 

30  cents  for  200 


Medium  tone 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Soft  tone 


Victor  Half-Tone  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  1000 


Subdued  tone 


Victor  Fibre  Needle 

50  cents  per  100 

(can  be  rejiointed 

and  used  eight  times) 


The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  adapts  the 
different  selections  to  the  requirements  of  different 
rooms, and  to  meet  the  tastes  of  different  people—  enables 
you  to  hear  every  record  just  as  you  want  to  hear  it. 

''  But,"  you  say,  "when  Caruso  sings  or  Mischa 
Elman  plays  doesn't  the  Victor  record  it  exactly  as  the 
artist  sings  or  plays  it?" 

Absolutely  true  to  life — but  there  is  this  important 
difference: 

The  Victor  record  is  the  artist  just  as  you  would 
hear  him  if  you  stood  beside  him  on  the  stage,  while 
what  you  want  is  to  hear  him  as  you  would  if  seated  in 
the  audience — and  the  system  of  changeable  needles 
enables  you  to  sit  in  the  first  row  or  the  last  row  or 
any  place  between,  and  to  change  your  seat  for  each 
individual  selection  to  hear  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  and  the 
tone-modifying  doors  of  the  Victrola  give  you  perfect 
control  over  the  music,  and  enable  you  to  bring  out 
the  full  beauties  of  each  individual  record. 

The  Victrola  Needle  produces  the  full  tone  as  origi- 
nally sung  or  played — particularly  suited  for  large  rooms 
and  halls,  and  for  dancing. 

The  Victor  Needle  brings  out  a  volume  of  tone  about 
equal  to  what  you  would  hear  in  the  first  few  rows  of  an 
opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Half-tone  Needle  reduces  the  volume  of 
tone  and  gives  you  the  effect  of  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  an  opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Fibre  Needle  produces  a  rich,  subdued 
tone  that  takes  you  still  further  back— a  tone  that  will 
delight  the  discrim- 
inating music-lover. 

The  principle  of  the 
changeable  needle  is 
the  only  correct  one 
to  insure  perfect  re- 
sults, and  the  repro- 
ducing qualities  of 
Victor  Needles  are 
absolutely  right. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  changeable  needle. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
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New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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G.  V.  Electric 


Trucks 

Give  you  1  0  years'  life 
and  more.  Are  clean, 
silent  and  odorless. 

Operate  297  days  out 
of  the  300. 

Show  economy  In  tires,  parts 
replacements  and  general  up- 
keep over  a  period  of  years. 

Promote  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  systematic  trucking, 
transfer  work  and  light  deliveries. 

Make  possible  undreamed  of 
economies  in  real  estate  in- 
vestment covered  by  stables 
and  wagon  yards. 


Design  standardized  since  1 907. 
All  parts  of  each  model  interchange- 
able. Over  3000  in  use,  many  ten 
years  old. 

The  ex-teamster  and  the  simple  Electric  are  a  sav- 
ing over  the  complex  motor  vehicle  and  the  expert 
chaufieur-machioist. 

The  Electric  has  economic  lav/  behind  it  and  must 
dominate  in  its  field.  Show  your  business  acumen 
by  getting  the  right  machine  for  the  right  place. 

Six  capacities:  750  lbs.  to  5  tons. 
Catalogue  1 06  on  request. 

GENERAL   VEHICLE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY: 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York       Chicago       Boston        Philadelphia 


MOTOR-TRUCKS 

{Cvntiiiued  from  paye   1232) 

of   1915  will   have  to  foot  for  their  fuel 
alone. 

"Certainly  the  fiKures  are  alarminB,  but 
a.s  the  writer  has  before  pointed  out.  every 
such  fontretenips  brings  its  own  solu- 
tion with  it.  Alotorin^^  in  America  is  the 
modest  man's  sport.  It  belongs  essen- 
tially to  a  clas.s  which  can  spend  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.  The  minute  the 
price  of  gasoline  touches  a  figure  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  half-filled  i)ocket-book,  some 
one  will  come  forward  with  a  cheaper  fuel 
to  take  the  place  of  gasoline,  or  else  with  a 
carbureter  that  will  give  a  mileage  for  a 
given  amount  of  gasoline  so  far  in  excess 
of  the  distance  now  obtainable  that  the 
increase  in  price  will  be  nullified." 

MOTOR-WAGONS    FOR    GROCERS 

Henry  F'armington,  wTiting  in  the  Power 
Wagon  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of  motor 
delivery  wagons  by  grocers  and  other 
tradesmen  who  supply  food,  asserts  that 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  "  is  at 
least  $1,200,000,000  more  than  it  should 
be,"  and  that  excessive  sum  "is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  present  wasteful  methods 
of  handling  and  distributing  food  prod- 
ucts." What  is  wanted  is  "  greater  and 
more  direct  distribution  of  perishable  food." 
This  would  largely  decrease  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  consumer.  Mr.  Farmington  makes 
the  following  other  statements: 

"In  the  movement  now  going  on  all 
over  the  country  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  the  more  progressive  grocers  are 
doing  their  share  by  throwing  out  the 
expensive  and  obsolete  system  of  de- 
Uvery  by  horse  wagons,  and  are  install- 
ing motors  in  their  places. 

"A  careful  census  reveals  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  grocers  in  these  United 
States  have  invested  upward  of  $5,500,- 
000  in  motor-wagons.  About  2,000  gro- 
cers operate  a  total  of  2,800  motor-wagons, 
varying  in  carrying  capacity  from  300 
pounds  to  seven  tons  each. 

"These  are  distributed  in  forty-six 
States  and  Territories.  No  fewer  than 
328  towns  appear  on  the  list,  so  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  distribution  is  country- 
wide and  fully  representative  of  American 
progress.  Most  of  these  grocers  owti 
and  operate  only  one  machine  each,  but 
there  are  several  hundreds  with  more 
than  one. 

"One  of  the  biggest  installations  is  that 
of  a  progressive  concern  operating  a  chain 
of  retail  grocery  stories  in  Philadelphia. 
This  firm  has  thirty-one  motor-trucks  at 
present,  and  has  exprest  the  intention 
of  buying  200  more  in  the  near  future. 
The  largest  fleet  of  motor-wagons  owned 
by  one  grocery  company  is  that  of  a  big 
New  York  chain-store  grocer.  This  con- 
cern has  thirty-five  machines,  valued  at 
$150,000.  A  company  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  just  bought  twenty-three  motor- 
wagons,  after  having  fully  tried  out  ma- 
chines for  some  time  previous. 

"Other  grocers  having  installations  of 
more  than  one  motor- wagon  include: 
One  with  fifteen  machines,  one  with  ten, 
three  with  nine,  two  with  eight,  three  with 
seven,  seven  with  six,  eight  with  five, 
forty-one  with  four,  eighty-three  with 
three,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  with  two. 

"Practically  all  of  these  commenced 
with  a  single  motor-wagon,  and  bought 
the  rest  on  the  showing  of  their  first  ma- 
,  chine — some  because  the  machine'  brought 
extra  trade — which  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  abilitj^  of  the  power  wagon  to 
'make  good'  in  the  grocery'  business. 


"Compared  with  the  use  of  motor- 
trucks in  the  country  at  large,  these 
figures  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Th«'re  are  about  (Mi.lKJO  power  wagons  in 
road-service  in  this  country.  The  total 
investment  is  .$1.0(),()(K),()OO.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  ten  concerns  with  an  aver- 
age installation  of  over  fifty  machines 
each,  and  an  aggregate  investment  of 
$15,000,(MXJ,  which  shows  the  confidence 
of  the  big  business  men  of  this  country 
in  the  motor-truck  idea. 

"A  small  grocer  in  Chicago  said  he 
would  not  consider  the  motor-wagon  for 
some  years,  until  it  was  properly  devel- 
oped. But  he  changed  his  tune  when 
told  of  the  foregoing  particulars.  And 
he  was  utterly  astonished  w^hen  shown 
a  list  of  nearly  100  grocers  in  Chicago  who 
have  a  total  of  126  machines. 

"This  man  is  typical  of  thousands  of 
others,  and  such  men,  when  they  finally 
do  buy  motor-wagons,  often  make  the 
mistake  of  purchasing  machines  wholly 
unsuited  to  their  needs.  The  obvious  way 
to  avoid  this  fatal  mistake  is  to  buy  ma- 
chines only  from  manufacturers  who  have 
an  established  reputation. 

"If  a  motor-truck  company  has  been  in 
business  for  several  years,  or  if  its  officials 
are  men  of  known  reputation  in  the  power- 
wagon  industry,  it  is  usually  a  safe  bet  to 
buy  its  machines  especially  when  it  can 
refer  to  a  long  list  of  satisfied  customers. 
There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  reason  for  a 
grocer — or  any  other  tradesman — for  not 
having  motor  delivery.  In  nearly  every 
large  city  there  are  professional  motor- 
truck operators  who  lease  or  rent  the 
services  of  machines,  some  by  the  day, 
week,  or  month,  others  on  long-time  con- 
tracts of  from  one  to  three  years.  And 
it  nearly  always  happens  that  the  price 
for  such  service,  considering  the  tonnage 
moved  and  the  miles  covered,  is  much 
cheaper  than  operating  horse  wagons. 

"Thus,  if  a  grocer  wants  to  try  out 
motor  delivery,  he  can  lease  from  a  pro- 
fessional. Of  course,  the  motor-truck 
operator  makes  a  profit,  but  then  he  also 
guarantees  service,  and  besides  he  can 
administer  a  large  number  of  machines 
much  more  cheaply  in  proportion  than  an 
individual  concern  can  one  or  two.  There 
is  another  way  in  which  the  up-to-date 
grocer  can  have  the  benefits  of  motor  de- 
livery without  taking  the  necessary-  money 
out  of  his  business  all  at  one  time  for  the 
purchase  of  machines.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  progressive  communities  of  this 
country,  some  of  the  local  tradesmen  have 
clubbed  together  to  buy  motor  equipment 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

"Even  in  so  small  a  place  as  Rushville, 
lU.,  with  a  population  of  only  2,000,  the 
grocers  are  doing  their  delivery  work 
with  two  motor-wagons  on  a  cooperative 
basis." 

When  Everything's  Perfume. — A  poet- 
ical old  shopkeeper  was  always  doing  kind 
things  and  saying  lovely  ones.  One 
spring  he  was  having  his  shop  repainted. 
He  told  the  painter  to  leave  a  certain 
corner  untouched  for  the  time  being;  he 
explained  that  the  young  people  at  that 
season  did  all  their  courting  there,  and  he 
didn't  want  them  to  get  smudged. 

"  But,"  objected  the  painter,  .*'  these 
young  folks  would  be  fools  not  to  know  the 
smell  of  fresh  paint." 

"  Young  fellow,"  said  the  old  shop- 
keeper, "  you've  never  had  a  girl,  that's 
plain.  If  you  had,  you'd  know  that  when 
folks  are  in  love,  everything — ^wet  paint 
included— smells  like  violets  and  roses." 
— San  Francisco  Argonaut, 


GKISAT  BEAK  SPRING  WATER. 

50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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jvf        "The    E easiest    Riding    Caj-  In   The  World 
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The  Marmon  is  a  fitting  expression 
of  the  elegant  luxury  of  modern  liie 
combined  with  the  high  efficiency 
of  modern  industry.  Nothing  that 
makes  for  comfort,  convenience  or 
beauty  has  been  overlooked;  mar- 
velous results  that  make  for  dura- 
bility, power,  economv  and  capability 
have  been  achieved. 

The  reputation  of  the  car  and  its 
makers  warrants  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  buyer  who 
demands  the  best. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co. 

Established  1851 

Indianapolis,   Indiana 
Sixty  7'ears  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


The  Marmon  ^^ Thirty-Two'' 

A  sensible,  logical  car  —  a  car  of  moderate  size 
and  capacity,  meeting  every  requirement  for 
touring  and  city  use  with  the  economy  in  tires, 
fuel  and  upkeep  so  important  to  the  majority  of 
motorists.  Four-cylinder,  32  h.  p.  120-inch  wheel 
base,  electric  starting  and  lighting  system,  with 
body  types  to  meet  every  requirement  and  cor- 
responding equipment.  Touring  Car,  $3000,  f.  o.  b. 
Indianapolis. 


The  Marmon  ''Forty-Eight'' 

Six-cylinder,  48-80  h.  p.,  145-inch  wheel  base — a 
large  car  with  small  car  advantages,  a  car  with 
short  turning  ability  which  eliminates  the  old 
objections  to  long  wheel  base — a  car  of  wonderful 
and  surpassing  riding  qualities ;  electric  starting 
and  lighting  system,  with  body  types  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  corresponding  equipment. 
Touring  Car,  $5000,  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 
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X)Janiond 

(No  Clinch) 

Tires 

made  of  Vitalized  Rubber 

are  built  with  extra  air-room 

It's  the  extra  air-room  that  does 
the  work.  The  more  air-room  in 
your  tires  means  more  resihency,  and 
a  greater  abihty  of  the  tire  to  absorb 
the  shock  of  the  road,  insuring  more 
comfort  for  you  and  your  passengers 
— more  comfort  for  your  tires. 

This  more  air-room  tire  does  the 
work  easily  and  will  not  strain  under 
road  usage.  The  extra  air-room  isgained  for  you  without  less- 
ening the  thickness  of  the  tread  or  weakening  the  side  walls. 

You  can  now  get  Diamond  (No  Clinch)  Tires  made  of 
Vitalized  Rubber,  with  Perfect  3-Point  Rim  Contact,  No- 
Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection,  and,  if  you 
wish,  the  famous  Safety  (Squeegee)  Tread — at  any  of  the 


25.000  JJiamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


CURRENT  POETRY 


DON'T  let  the  season  delay  your  com 
jng.  When  U .  S.  soldiers  are  found 
to  have  tuberculosis,  they  are  sent  to  this  section  immediately 
for  treatment,  no  matter  what  season  of  the  year  it  may  be. 
When  you  find  you  have  tuberculosis,  don't  wait  until  winter 
to  beg:in  your  fight.  Summer  where  you  are  may  be  as  biu: 
a  handicap  as  winter.  Tlie  U.  S.  Government  chose  this 
section>for  its  Si.joo.ooo  Sanitarium,  for  the  reason  that 

the  climate  here  is  favorable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  all  year  round. 

The  Govemment's  report  states:  "The  feature  which  constitutes  tlie 
peculiar  excellence  of  this  climate  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
sections,  is  its  relative  eqtiability — outdoor  life  is  pleasant  through- 
out the  whole  year." 

The  mile-higrh  altitude  has  much  to  do  with  keeping:  summer  days 
here  pleasant  and  nishts  delightfully  cool.  This  altitude,  too,  is  a 
big  help  u)  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.    Statisticsshow  that  altitude 

increases  the  vitality  by  adding  to  the  white  corpuscles  and  by  bi  ing-  _    . 

ing  the  blood  pressure  of  a  tuberculosis  patient  to  that  of  a  person     today  for  boo.klet  fully  describing  the  climate,  the 
in  full  health.  city,  and  its  splendidly  equipped  sanitariums. 

The  environment  here  is  beautiful— no  arid  desert;  ground  is  covered  DOCTORS:  The  question  of  climate  is  of  very 
with  herbage  and  is  wooded  near  town  and  heavily  wooded  back  to-  great  importance— youdo  not  wish  to  send  tuber- 
wards  the  mountains.  Beautiful  scenery;  good  roads.  Silver  City  culous  patients  to  distant  resorts  if  as  good  results 
IS  a  modem  town  of  4000  with  well-stocked  stores  and  every  conve-  can  be  obtained  nearer  home.  Let  us  submit  evi- 
nience  of  telephones,  electric  lights,  good  water,  etc.,— reached  via  dence  by  members  of  your  own  profession  about 
Santa  Fe  or  Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific.  the  unquestionable  advantages  of  ihe  climate  here. 
SECRETARY,  501  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  SILVER  CITY,  N.  M. 


If  you  realized  what  a  vast  difference  in  the  chances 
of  curing   tuberculosis  a  few  months  may  mean, 
you  would  plan  at  once  to  enlist  every  aid. 
Plan  now  to  come  to  Silver  City  this  summer — write 


OF  all  the  fi.x«(l  forms  of  poetrj'  tho 
.-'onnct  is  th«  only  one  to  enjoy  gen- 
oral  and  lonK-continued  popularity.  In 
lS<K)aii  atl<tri|)t  wa.s  made  to  introduc-f  into 
tlic  Kngli.sh  language  some  of  the  highly 
artifieial  French  forms.  Austin  Dobson, 
William  Ernest  Henley,  Andrew  Lang, 
.Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  wrote  grace- 
ful ballades,  villanelles,  rondeaux,  and 
triolets.  But  none  of  these  forms  have 
entered  into  the  language.  The  sonnet, 
however,  altho  it  has  been  condemned  by 
many  poets  and  critics — sonneteer  was  once 
a  contemptuous  name  for  a  poet — retains 
its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  writers  and 
read(>rs  of  verse.  The  magazines  of  Eng- 
land and  America  print  sonnets  every 
month,  and  rare  indeed  is  the  volume  of 
verse  that  does  not  (lontain  exercises  in 
this  fascinating  and  difficult  manner. 
Even  Thd  Erujliah  Rcvivw,  that  ultra-radical 
periodical  which  i)ublishes  the  work  of  .John 
Masefield,  W.  W.  Oib.son,  and  William  II. 
Davi(\s,  yields  to  tradition  enough  to  print 
in  a  recent  issue  ten  sonnets  by  as  many 
different  writers.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
these  poems  are  particularly  distinguished; 
sameness  of  form  and  sameness  of  thought 
render  them  rather  dull  reading.  Only  one 
shows  any  striking  beauty,  and  that  one 
we  quote  below.  Mr.  Flint  has  exprest 
beautiful  thoughts  in  beautiful  phrases — 
"  chiming  in  my  soul  like  silver  gongs  "  is 
admirable.  The  spirit  of  his  poem  is  re- 
freshingly joyous  and  eminently  suited  to 
the  form  he  has  selected. 

Consolation 

By  F.  S  Flint 

What  if  my  life  be  cast  in  barren  ways, 
Between  brick  walls,  where  flowers  do  not  grow. 
Where  golden  fields  of  com  wave  not  nor  glow, 
And  cold  unfriendly  faces  meet  my  gaze — 
There  stiU  are  trees  in  London:  in  the  maze 
Of  noisy  streets  I  meet  them  as  I  go. 
Dejected  and  bewildered,  to  and  fro. 
And  my  heart  leaps  and  \vith  rejoicing  says: 
Still  have  I  golden  books  where  men  have  limned 
The  flowers  of  their  spirit  and  its  songs — 
Birds  singing  in  the  branches  of  my  mind; 
And.  O  my  love,  your  image  is  undimmed. 
While  chiming  in  my  soul  like  silver  gongs 
Your  voice  and  laughter  through  its  silence  wind. 


From  the  sonnet  let  us  turn  to  the  work 
of  a  scorner  of  sonnets.  Mr.  Herbert 
Kauffman's  "  Poems  "  (George  H.  Doran 
Co.)  are  written  with  little  regard  for  con- 
vention; perhaps  it  would  be  juster  to  say 
they  are  written  in  deliberate  defiance  of 
convention.  When  a  writer  has  striking 
new  thoughts  to  advance  this  capriciously 
free  writing  is  sometimes  justifiable.  But 
Mr.  Kauffman  has  no  new  message,  nor 
does  his  enthusiasm  for  profanity  and  ex- 
clamation points  lend  force  to  his  Kipling- 
esque  didacticism.  In  his  quieter  moods 
he  writes  verse  well  worth  reading,  and  the 
two  which  we  print  below  show  him  at  his 
best.  His  personification  of  Hope  is  well 
sustained,  and  except  for  the  clumsy  ex- 
pression "  muscled  meat  "  the  poem  called 
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"  Courage  "  i.i  excellcn).     It  is  a  little  too 
long,  perhaps,  but  it  is  ffTwitivt'  proac-liing. 

Hope 

By  IIkrbert  Kauffman 

I  heard  tlio  wails  of  grief  iiii.'l  shame 
When  Priam's  walls  were  wrapt  iu  flame; 
I  stood  within  the  Forum  place, 
When  Vandal  ax  and  Cothic  mace 
Battered  the  pride  from  Casar's  face: 
When  Plague's  foul  legions  filled  the  Seino 
With  corpses,  and  bestanic  the  plain 
Of  France,  from  Paris  to  Lorraine; 
When  Flanders  fell  before  the  siege 
That  made  the  Spanish  fiend  her  liege; 
When  werwolves  wrought  a  guillotine 
For  Louis  and  his  fragih?  queen ; 
'Twas  I  who  staged  anew  the  scene, 
'Twas  I  who  wiped  away  the  scars 
And  set  the  heaven  with  fresh  stars. 

Courage 

By  Herbert  Kauffman 

'Tis  not  because  of  muscled  meat 

We  place  men  in  the  master's  seat: 

We  do  not  reckon  toughened  thew. 

Nor  breed,  nor  creed,  nor  bulk,  nor  hue,  ' 

The  force  with  which  the  anvil  rings. 

Nor  care  how  hard  the  hammer  swings; 

The  might  in  brawn,  the  strength  in  bone. 

Can  never  serve  success,  alone; 

Think  you  'twas  Spartan  steel  and  skill 

That  saved  Greece  from  the  Persian  will? 

Tliink  you  Horatius  won  the  day 

And  held  the  bridge  through  nimble  play 

Of  sword?     Or  when  all  Europe  lay 

Cringing  beneath  Napoleon's  sway, 

'Twas  better  gims  and  cannon-balls 

That  swept  the  fields  and  crumbled  walls? 

All  that  was  splendid  in  every  age 

Was  written  by  valor  on  liistory's  page. 

Giants  in  pigmy  guise. 

Prophets  with  groping  eyes; 

What  matter  sight  or  size 

When  men  build  to  the  skies? 

What  matter  lumibers.  years. 

If  we  disdain  our  fears? 


Here,  by  a  more  experienced  poet,  is  a 
poem  that  has  no  lesson  whatever.  It  has, 
however,  a  charming  old-fashioned  senti- 
ment and  it  illustrates  the  mysterious  and 
enduring  affinity  of  wild  nature  and  the 
human  heart.  We  take  it  from  The 
Independent. 

The  Dittany 

By  Madison  Cawein 

The  scent  of  dittany  was  hot. 
Its  smell  Intensified  the  heat ; 
Into  his  brain  it  seemed  to  beat 

With  memories  of  a  day  forgot. 
When  she  walked  with  him  throu^jh  the  wheat. 
And  noon  was  heavy  with  the  heat. 

Again  her  eyes  gazed  into  his 
With  all  their  maiden  tenderness; 
Again  the  fragrance  of  her  dress 

Swooned  on  his  senses;  and,  with  bliss. 
Again  he  felt  her  heart's  caress 
Full  of  a  timid  tenderness. 

What  of  that  spray  she  plucked  and  gave? 
The  spray  of  this  wild  dittany. 
Whose  scent  brought  back  to  memory 

A  something  lost,  beyond  the  grave. 
He  knew  now  what  it  meant,  ah  me! 
That  spray  of  withered  dittany. 

How  many  things  he  had  forgot! 
Far.  lovely  things  he'd  flung  away. 
And  where  was  Love  now?  Who  would  say? 

The  dittany,  whose  scent  was  hot. 
Spoke  to  his  heart:  and.  old  and  gray. 
Through  the  lone  land  he  went  his  way. 


I    International  Motor  Trucks    | 


Proved  by  Years  of  Successful  Service 

1 8  years 


Mack  VS:^  Saurer  Vsr  Hewitt ' 


o  years 
in  use 


4  cents  per  ton-mile 

Ten  of  our  trucks  are  owned  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  who  unquestionably  under- 
stand transportation  machinery.  During  1909-10 
they  bought  four  of  our  trucks  —  saving  33^% 
in  transportation  cost— then  they  bought  the  rest 
of  the  ten.  Their  exclusive  use  of  our  trucks 
proves  their  confidence. 

These  trucks  are  operated  with  full  load  capa- 
city 24  hours  each  day,  and  here  are  the  figures : 

104  to  120  miles  each  24  hours  per  truck 
80,000  pounds  of  freight  per  day  per  truck 

Two  days'  work  for  each  work  day;  yet  up- 
keep remains  only  4  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Each  round  trip,  from  the  works  at  Philadel- 
phia to  Eddystone   is  over  26  miles. 

Load — 5  tons  going,  5  tons  on  the  return 
2  round  trips  in  each  12  hours 
4  round  trips  in  each  24  hours 
40  tons  per  day  per  truck 

This  story  is  but  half  told — let  us  tell  you  the  rest 
International  Motor  Company 

Geaeral  Offices  :  Broadway  and  57th  St  New  York      Works  :  AUentown  Pa  ;  Plainfield  N  J 
Sales  and  Service  Stations :      New  'Vork,   Chicago,    Pliiladeh;'hia 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Pitts- 
^  J.    =    -=•  \        burgh,    St  Louis,    Atlanta,    Kansas  City,    Denver,    Minneapolis         /  .a. 

St  Paul,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  Albany  

and  other  large  cities 

Canadian  Sales  Agents : 
The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Company,  Limited,  Montreal 
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Aymitr  Embury,  //.,  Arch't,,  New  York 

This    is  the  farm-house  of  the  Lx)ng  Island  R.  R. 

Agricultural  Development  Station,  Medford, 

L.  I.,  stained  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

and  this  is  what  the  Director  says  about  it: 

"Our  farm  homestead  has  a  shingled  roof  stained  with 

your  stain   .  .  .  moss  green,  while  the  body  of   the 

house  .  .  .  is  gray.    This  coloring  has  created  no  end 

of  favorable  co'nment  and  many  have  been  pleased 

to  find  it  Cabot's  Stain. "—H.  B.  FuUerton,  Director. 

You  can  rely  on  Cabot's  Stains.     The  colors  are  soft, 

rich  and  beautiful,  they  wear  as  well  as  the  best  paint 

and  the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 

You  cart  oet  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  fo/  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest 
agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc. 
7  Oliver  Street 


Mauifg.  Chemists 

Boston,  Mass. 


— away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


Learn 
"Hip-Fit" 
Comfort 


Adopt  the  only 

practical   and   hygienic  'way 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 


Suspenders  arc  uncomfortable— ungam- 
ly — they  drag — they  make  men  stoop 
— they  make  them  round  shouldered — 
they  tear  off  buttons. 
Belts  are  stiff — binding — unhealthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT^' 


The  "invisible"  trousers  supporter  entirely  eliminates  sus- 
penders and  belts — gives  perfect  comfort — perfect  neatness 
— perfect  bodily  freedom  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of  ad- 
justment. Takes  all  weight  and  pressure  off  the  shoulders. 
Has  elastic  over  hips  and  back — yields  to  every  movement — 
pressure  gentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acts  as  an  abdom- 
inal support.  Sanitary — cool — serviceable. 
Thousands  in  use.  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction — no  boy 
or  mnn  will  wear  suspenders  or  belts  after  wearing  a  "Hip- 
Fit."  If  your  tailor  or  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  waist 
measure  taken  snugly  above  hips  under  trousers,  accom- 
panied by  money  order  for  $1.  and  we  will  promptly  fill 
your  order. 

Satisfaction       Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 
For  men  with  large  protruding 
abdomen  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  support,  we  make  a 
combination  trousers  and  stom- 
ach supporter.     Price  $150. 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Tailors.   Dealers  and  Side  Line 
Salesmen  arc  invited  to  write  us. 


5Re  invisible  Srousers  Supporter 


sTAM-ORli 


tJirmnafes 

Suspend^S'and  Belts 

^^:.:-  -  A     :   V..,-. 


.Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  Bianchi's 
n«w  book  "  Gabrielle,  and  Other  Poems  " 
(Diiniclfl  &  Co.)  is  full  of  musical  and 
hitihly  colored  verse,  but  is  lackinp  in  va- 
riety and  has  some  grav«'  errors  of  taste. 
Tht!  poem  which  we  give  below  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  collection;  its  theme  is  trite, 
l)Ut  the  lines  are  beautifully  made  and  6:ive 
an  impression  of  sincerity. 

A   Wanderer's  Song 
By  .M.\aTHA  GiLBEHT  Dickinson  Bianchi 

Once  more  to  see  familiar  stars. 

Look  down  through  friendly  trees — 
Once  more  to  feel  the  heart  of  youth 

With  May  acroM  the  seas! 
Once  more  to  see  the  hyacinth 

Press  upward  through  the  grass. 
To  hear  the  plow-boy's  tuneless  song 

Above  the  furrows  pass. 
In    dreams   the   willows   silver   along   the   rising 

streams. 
In  dreams  the  shining  valley  puts  on  her  spring- 
tide gleams! 

Once  more  to  breathe  the  lilac  plumes 

In  gusts  of  April  rain — 
To  linger  with  the  violets 

In  a  forgotten  lane; 
Once  more  to  reach  the  low  green  stile 

Upon  whoso  gentle  sod 
Those  earlier  travelers  said  farewell — 

And  fared  them  forth  to  God. 
In  dreams  the  May-white  trances  the  nights  across 

the  sea. 
In  dream.s  the  voice  of  Springtime  is  calling,  call- 
ing me! 

I'd  give  the  dawns  of  almond  bloom. 

The  orange  and  the  rose — 
The  misty  olive  terraces 

Of  shadowy  repose — 
I'd  give  the  nightingale  and  palm 

And  wander-joys  like  these — 
Just  to  go  back  to  spring's  old  throb 

And  old  infinities. 
In  dream.s  my  heart  is  straying  with  May  across 

tlie  seas. 
In  dreams  my  heart  and  May  are  one  in  vagrant 
ecstasies! 


Munsey's  Magazine  prints  the  follo'w-ing 
brief  drama.  The  picture  of  the  beach  at 
night  is  splendidly  drawn,  and  the  whole 
poem  is  an  excellent  example  of  forceful 
condensation : 

The  First  Tryst 
By  James  B.  Kenyon 

AVithin  the  whispering  shadows  of  the  night. 
■\Vhere  the  gray  dunes  show  wan  against  the  sky. 
And  the  long  roller  curls  its  yellow  foam 
Above  half-strangled  sands,  he  stands  at  gaze 
His  heart  is  sick  with  doubt,  and  painfully 
His  ear  is  bent  to  catch  the  hushed,  sweet  noise 
Of  light  feet  ha.stening  toward  him.     Sudden  fears 
Clutch  at  his  throat,  while  fancy,  chilled  and  weak. 
Plagues  him  with  nameless  pangs.    There  in  the 

dark 
One  big  star  bums  like  an  unwinking  eye. 
Mocking  his  vigil.     Somewhere,  far  away, 
A  dog  bays  maddeningly,  and  all  his  soul 
Hangs  on  the  torture  of  that  instant  when 
Prom  the  dim  tower  the  bell's  first  note  shall  boom 
Its  brazen  signal.     Hollow  winds  arise 
Mingled  of  flame  and  frost;  hope  flickers  low, 
As  falls  the  breathless  moment:  till  at  last 
The  long-awaited  stroke  which,  ere  it  dies, 
Shudders  into  a  little  sound  of  joy. 
Then  outstretched  hands  that  glimmer  through 

the  dusk. 
Pale  robes  that  flutter  near,  a  happy  cry 
Quenched  in  a  tremulous  sob— and  all  is  well! 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ASTOR  HOUSE 

IN  Boston  the  tearing  do^v^l  of  an  old 
landmark  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sac- 
rilege, but  in  New  York  nearly  everything 
must  give  way  to  economic  pressure.  In 
the  metropolis  dividends  are  usually  tfi. 
first  consideration,  and  the  people  who 
pull  down  old  buildings  excuse  themselves 
by  saying  that  while  from  a  sentimental 
standpoint  it  is  rather  bad  to  see  places  of 
historic  interest  wiped  out  of  existence, 
there  is  a  gain  of  architectural  beauty  in 
the  erection  of  modern  buildings.  One  l)y 
one  a  great  many  New  York  landmarks 
have  passed,  and  now  we  learn  that  the  old 
Astor  House  is  soon  to  be  torn  down.  The 
old  hotel  has  an  interesting  history,  some 
of  which  is  told  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

There  are  probably  more  history,  tradi- 
tion, trag(>dy,  and  comedy  associated  witli 
the  weather-stained,  gray-stoned  old  Astor 
House  than  with  any  other  old  building  in 
New  York.  Sliortly  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War  Rufus  King,  once  Minister  to 
England,  had  his  Colonial  homestead  and 
garden  on  the  plot  where  the  Astor  House 
now  stands.  One  of  his  neighbors  was 
Cornelias  Roosevelt,  of  whom  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  a  direct  lineal  descendant. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of  the 
Astor  family  in  America,  bought  the  house 
and  ground  from  King,  and  while  he  lived 
there  entertained  all  the  authors  and 
scholars  of  the  day.  He  bought  up  all  of 
the  block  between  Vesey  and  Barclay 
Streets,  and  in  the  early  30's  decided,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  some  conservative  old 
Knickerbockers,  to  erect  there  the  finest 
hotel  on  the  western  continent. 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  July  4, 1834, 
and  beneath  it  was  buried  a  silver  casket 
-containing  copies  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  day  previous,  a  silver  tablet,  and  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  was 
a  mighty  popular  figure  in  this  country 
even  at  that  date. 

It  took  three  years  to  erect  the  building, 
and  ihe  original  cost  was  $70,000.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  presided  over  by 
Mayor  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  America 
where  during  the  march  of  years  so  many 
celebrities  from  every  field  of  endeavor 
have  gathered.  There  have  been  murder, 
theft,  and  suicide  between  those  grim 
stone  walls.  Some  of  the  bitterest  political 
campaigns  of  American  history  have  been 
planned  there. 

A  year  after  the  place  was  opened  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  Charles  Dickens 
registered  there,  and  only  a  few  months 
later  Washington  Ir\'ing  spent  several 
weeks  there  while  on  a  visit  to  Now  York. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Ci\il  War  excepting  Wilham 
H.  Taft  has  had  at  least  one  meal  in  the 
Astor  House.  In  the  parlors  upstairs  the 
campaigns  of  Henry  Clay,  Zachary  Taylor, 
and  Winfield  Scott  were  organized.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  who  in  1841  edited  Graham's 
Magazine,  dropt  into  the  Astor  House  daily 
to  pick  up  news. 

On  the  Astor  steps  Louis  Kossuth  bade 
adieu  to  America,  and  the  late  King  Ed- 
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AN  ELECTRIC  TRUCK 

Can  Go  Anywhere 

It  isn't  prohibited  from  entering  docks,  warehouses  or  other  places 
where  fire  underwriters'  rules  forbid  inflammator}^  material. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  "Electric"  truck.  There  are 
many  others  and  business  men  everywhere  are  recognizing  them,  just 
as  the  large  majority  of  electric  vehicle  manufacturers  have  recognized 
the  superiority  of 

The  4  "iSxibc'' Batteries 

"J£xl&«",  "lHv>cap<=ieJtl6c".  "C&ln=i£xtt>€",  "  tIroncUe=E;5(&«  " 

Designed  and  perfected  by  the  most  experienced  battery  engineers  who 
have  carefully  considered  the  service  requirements  of  the  "Electric." 

Builtby  the  oldest  battery  maker  in  the  country  in  the  largest  plant  in 
the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  of  storage  batteries. 

The  worth  of  **]£xf&e"  batteries  has  been  demonstrated,  proved 
beyond  question,  in  dependable  service  in  all  types  of  electric  vehicles, 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

The  people  who  buy  the  most  batteries  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
best  battery  to  use. 

Whether  you  own— or  intend  purchasing — an  electric  pleasure  car, 
delivery  wagon  or  truck,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  four**  ]ExiC)C  " 
Batteries. 

Our  interesting  publications  on  request. 

TheEleciric  Storage  Bm'ERYCo. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1913 

New   York  Boston  Chicago  St.    Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Denver 

Detroit        Los  Angeles        San  Francisco        Seattle        Portland,  Ore.        Toronto 

Use  the  "  Exf  5e  "  Battery  for  Gas  Car 
Starting,  Electric   Lighting  or   Ignition 


Kelly-Springfield 

Automotile  Tires 

The  seasoned  motorist  isn't  looking  for  a  tire  that  will  cure  all  tire  troubles. 
He  knows  there's  no  such  thing.  What  he  wants  is  a  tire  that  will  over- 
come the  great,  big  majority  of  troubles,  the  ones  that  are  conquered 
by  the   real   rubber  that  goes    into    hand-made  Kelly-Springfield  tires. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  229  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 

Uiaucli  offices  in  New  York.  Chirago.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  St.  Louis.  Detroit,  Ciiiciiioati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Augeles,  Cleveland,  Baltimore.  Seattle.  Atlanta,  Akron,  O. ,  Buffalo. 
The  Hearn  Tire  4  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Serin:  Tire  t  Kublwr  Co..  Houston.  Texas. 

Boss  Riihlier  Co..  Denver.  Colo.  Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Southern  Hdvre.  &  Woodstock  Co.,  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La.      Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Central  Ruhljor  i  .'^upply  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

H    R.  Olmstead  &  Son,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  K.  *  S.  Auto  Tire  Co.,   Limited.  Toronto.  Can. 
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Challenges  comparison  with 
any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its 
record  of  results. 

Dr.  Roberts  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ma- 
Bartholow  teria  Medica,  General 
Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jeffer- 
son College,  Philadelphia, 
said  in  "Practical  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,"  1899,  that 
Buffalo  LithiaWater"con- 
tains  well-defined  traces  of 
lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It 
has  been  used  with  great 
advantage  in  gouty,  rheu- 
matic and  renal  affections. " 

Dr.  Richmond,  Va. ,  ex-Presi- 

George  Ben  dentSouthernSurgical  and 
Johncton  Gynecological  Associa- 

tion, ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology 
and  Abdominal  Surgery, 
Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia, says:  "When  lithia 
is  indicated,  I  prescribe 
Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in 
preference  to  the  salts  of 
lithia,  because  it  is  thera- 
peutically superior  to  labo- 
ratory preparations  of 
lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc." 

Edward  M.  University  of  Vienna, 
Eidherr,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  "I 

M.D.,Ph.D.,     have  found  Buffalo  Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G.    Water  of  undoubted  ser- 
vice  in   the   treatment  of 
Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testi- 
mony on  request.  For  sale  by 
the  general  drug  and  mineral 
water  trade. 

BumiiDlITiil&SPRIlifiS 

Watgd  f  0  BOFiALo  unaiL 


wuni,  then  l^ucf  of  VVuhs,  with  llmtiiuutl 
Duki'  .\if.\i.s,  hnwftl  from  those  Htc-ps  tu 
th»'  crowds.  Thackeruy  pus.st-d  in  and  out 
of  tin-  li()t<l  i-ntraiK-f,  and  dnwii  thost-  stt-ps 
P.  T.  liarnum  ».si-ortid  Jiiiny  Lind  to  her 
couch,  and  MacT<a«ly  followed. 

Tlic  old  n'^i^^lcrs,  j^rcscrvt'd  tliroutjli 
tlic  j^fiu-rutions,  show  the  nunn'S  of  al)out 
all  the  leading  Hguros  in  American  history 
of  the  lime.  Tiio  signature  of  Fenimoro 
C\>o|>er  is  there,  as  are  tlujse  of  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  .Margaret  Fuller,  Petor  Parley,  John 
Burroughs,  Fitz-James  O'Brien,  and  Oeorgo 
Arnold. 

Walt  Whitman  used  to  sit  by  the  hour 
on  the  Astor  House  stoop  basking  himself 
in  the  sim.  Andn^w  Jackson  was  a  regular 
guest.  Fanny  El.ssler,  the  dancer,  who 
seventy  years  ago  introduced  "La  Taren- 
telle,"  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  house. 

In  the  old  ballroom  nuuiy  of  the  finest 
social  events  of  New  York  life  were  held. 


HE   "MADE"   FLORIDA 

WHEN  Henry  M.  Flagler,  famous  for 
his  work  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  Florida,  was  fourteen  he  left  the 
home  of  his  father,  a  poor  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  a  village  in  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  and  went  to  a  Uttle  town  in 
Ohio,  where  he  was  glad  to  take  a  job  as 
clerk  in  a  general  store  at  five  dollars  a 
week.  When  he  died  the  other  day  at 
West  Palm  Beach,  he  was  rated  as  one  of 
the  ten  or  twelve  richest  men  in  the  coun- 
try. The  tangible  compensations  for 
weighing  coffee  and  sugar,  measuring 
calico,  and  cranking  molasses  faucets  did 
not  enable  young  Flagler  to  enjoy  many 
popular  pleasures,  but  his  experiences  be- 
hind the  counter  gave  him  the  foundation 
for  his  business  education.  While  there  he 
acquired  a  sense  of  commercial  values  and 
learned  the  rudiments  of  business.  The 
story  of  his  success  in  the  oil  business  and 
later  as  a  raihoad  builder  is  told  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

In  that  store  Mr.  Flagler  learned  a  great 
deal.  In  the  cellar  there  was  a  keg  of 
brandy,  which  was  a  veritable  magician's 
keg.  In  the  neighborhood  there  were  three 
separate  communities — English,  Germans, 
and  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Out  of  that 
little  keg  the  English  bought  brandy  at  $4 
a  gallon,  the  Germans  paid  $1.50  a  gallon, 
and  the  spirits  were  sold  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  for  what  the  clerks  or  the 
proprietor  could  get.  "That  keg  taught 
me  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  everything 
offered  for  sale,"  said  Mr.  Flagler,  in  telling 
the  story. 

The  young  clerk  worked  hard  and  saved 
his  money,  but  he  never  earned  more  than 
$400  a  year  while  he  was  employed  by 
others.  Flagler  continued  to  save,  and 
when  he  had  accumulated  a  little  money 
he  moved  to  BellevTie,  a  small  place  in  the 
next  county,  and  went  into  the  grain  busi- 
ness. John  D.  Rockefeller  was  then  a  grain 
and  produce  commission  merchant  in 
Cleveland  and  Flagler  made  consignments 
to  him. 

Flagler  started  a  distillery — he  always 
explained  that  the  business  was  considered 


KREG 
PECANS 

Selected  Paper- 
Shell  Pecans 

Not  the  oriliiiary,  lit- 
tle. brovMi  nutb  yuu 
buy  at  the  htore,  hut 
lar^t*.  thin  -bhellrd, 
eu.-.ily -cracked  nutti. 
filli'd  with  <leliciou0 
Ifolden  goudieti. 

Don't  buy  uieatti  during  the  hot  uuniiner  montho.  Kreg 
Pecanri  u^ed  in  kuui>b,  Haladi*.  cake:i,  macaroonb.  icinKH, 
ice  crtraniri,  tcarniahing.  and  almobt  every  form  of  debttrit 
will  provide  more  nouriHhment  and  are  aUogether  more 
palatable  and  healthful. 

You  Can  Buy  Only  By  Mail 

Til'-  btii'iily  ia  liinit<-d,  aa  <-iir  onlmnig  in  (iewi  j;ia  ai<--  it<n  vit  in 
full  hottiiiijj.  We  are  olfeiini  lln-ie  nuls  Jiow  liliii|'Iy  to  ili- 
ti'f'dure  ttieiri,  and  tbitf  is  pruhatjly  the  tickt  opp'^itmitty  you 
have  evrr  had  Uj  eeciire  thviii,  aa  their  coiiiinercial  sale  has  Im-'i-ii 
laiifety  ruiifiiicd  to  a  ffW  fancy  groreri  in  t)te  laii^er  cities,  at 
decidedly  fancy  prices.  We  have  only  UOO  of  tiie  O-Ib,  pai'k- 
agea  to  offer.  We  could  readily  dinpose  of  th<  t»e  to  planteii 
and  nurseryinen,  bnt  ai  we  expert  to  handle  a  big  crop  uaxt 
fall,  we  want  Ut  begin  to  estahlish  our  trade. 
We  are  iiu'hidinir  with  each  initial  shipment  an  attractive  table 
nut  ciucLer.  While  the  niitsi  may  be  ri-udily  cracked  in  the 
hand,  the  cracker  briu);8  foilh  the  kernel  whole  and  clean. 
Orders  will  lie  filled  as  received.  Send  %b  by  Postal  Money 
Older,  Draft,  or  Check  for  5-lb.  package  delivered  by  Parcel 
Fust,  prepaid  If  our  supply  is  exhausted  before  we  reach 
yuur  order,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Kefer.nccs — First  N:itional  Bank  and  Northern  Central  Trust 
Coiiipuny,  of  Williaiiiaport,  Penna. 

No  shipment  of  less  than  5  lbs.  will  be  made. 

Order  to-day.     Send  25c  for  8iiinple  package. 

KREG    PECAN    CO.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


THE  "  NtACARA"CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN   OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Hox  l.')c. 
.\I.%4;AKA    CMI*    COMPAW,  iVICW  I'OUK  CITY 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World" 


Cornell   Sectional    Cottages,    Garages 

Churches.  School-Houses,  etc.  Built  in  sections,  and  are  qmcldy 
I  recteti  by  bulling  sfctiuns  together.  Skilled  labor  is  not  neceasaiy, 
as  sections  are  numbered.  Built  of  first-class  material.  BniUlingd 
are  as  durable  as  if  built  on  the  ground.  We  build  houses  to  meet 
everv  need.  We  i)av  freight.  Art  catalog  for  4c  stamiis. 
WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO..  408  Wyckoff  8t.,Ithaca.N.Y. 


"RANGER"    BICYCLES 

Are     equipped    with     puncture- 
proof  tires,  imported  rollurchains, 

imported  English  flanged  sprockets, 
English    featherweight   steel    mud 
guards, imported  Brampton  pedals, 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips, 
and    other   distinctive   features 
possessed     by    no    other   bicycle. 
No   effort    or  expense   has    been 
spared  to  make  the  "Ranger" 
the     World's     Best      Bicycle. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
greatly    increased     output    for 
1913  enable  us  to  make  a  mar' 
vetous   new   price    offer.     Some- 
thing  very   special   to   the   first 
purchasers   of    1913    models   in 
each  town.    Write  us  today, 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

ivithout  a  cent  in  advance,  to 
any  person,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  prepay  the 
freight.  We  only  ask  you  to 
examine  and  try  the  "Ranger" 

•without  a  cent    expertse   to  yourself 

before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle, 

is  allowed 
on  every 
___  'Ranger"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  i( 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding  it  for  10  days  and 
putting  it  to  every  test.  Our  "Ranger"  bicycles  are  of 
such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you,  prepaid.  Sot  your  ex- 
amination and  trial,  and  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you 
wisll  tu  keep  it  or  not. 

LOW  FAGTORY  PnlCcS  perfected  methodsand 
machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  revel- 
ation lo  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires  until 
you  receive  our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our  direct 
factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES — a  limited  number  taken  in 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once, 
at  .'^.<  to  S8  each.     Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  iLca.it7tJTiire  ^^ 

exhibit  a  sample  1913  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our  large 
Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we  will  make 
you  on  the  first  1913  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIDCC  rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes. 
I  inCw)  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing in  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
wait — write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great  fund 
of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  information.  It  only  costs  a 
postal  to  get  everything.     Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,Dept.S-l72,CHICAG0 


10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
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thoroughly  respoc  table  in  those  daj'S  and 
that  he  gave  it  up  because  of  his  religious 
scruples.  He  niadc;  about  §.")(),()()<)  in 
Bellevue,  and  went  to  Saginaw,  Mich., 
where  he  entered  the  salt  trade.  In  three 
years  he  lost  his  money  and  owed  al)out 
$50,000.  He  managed  to  borrow  enough 
to  pay  his  debts  and  went  to  Ch-veland, 
where  he  started  in  the  grain  commission 
business.  That  was  in  the  (iO's.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  his  brother  William,  and  Sam- 
uel Andrews,  an  Englishman,  had  started 
an  oil  refinery  at  Cleveland,  and  when  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  second  refinery, 
Flagler  borrowed  $100,000  from  Stephen 
Harkness,  who  was  related  to  him  by  mar- 
riage, and  Flagler  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews  &  Flagler. 
The  business  developcsd  ra])idly,  and  in 
1870  the  partnership  was  closed  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  formed. 

The  company  was  capitalized  at  ISI, ()()(),- 
000  at  first,  liut  when  the  concerns  of  Lock- 
hart,  Frew  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co.,  were  bought,  tlie 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  $;i,. 500, ()()(), 
and  then  to  .$70,0()(),()()().  Mr.  Flagler  was 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  vast  oil  industry,  which  later  was 
considered  a  menace  to  business  and  which 
was  dissolved  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Flagler  always  maintained 
that  there  was  no  "freezing-out"  process 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pan3%  and  that  the  men  who  demanded 
cash  instead  of  stock  when  they  sold  th(>ir 
refineries  were  the  ones  who  cried  loudi'st 
against  the  Oil  Trust. 

The  State  of  Florida  owes  to  Henry  M. 
Flagler  more  than  to  any  other  man  the 
rapid  development  that  it  has  enjojed 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  A 
few  Northerners  seeking  relief  from  the 
rigors  of  winter  had  gone  there  from  time 
to  time  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
there  were  a  few  small  hotels.  In  the  late 
80's  Flagler  saw  that  the  country  could  be 
developed,  and  he  set  about  to  do  it.  He 
built  at  St.  Augustine  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  the  Alcazar  hotels  and  increased  the 
railroad  facilities.  The  new  hotels  were 
then  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
since  they  were  opened  there  have  been 
few  to  excel  them,  even  in  the  great  cities. 
He  built  other  hotels  and  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad,  and  finally  constructed 
the  extension  of  that  railroad  from  the  main- 
land over  the  keys  to  Key  West. 

Key  West,  the  southern  terminal,  is  the 
most  southern  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  way  of  the  Florida  Keys  is  10(5  miles 
from  the  mainland.  The  project  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  across  these  keys  was 
smiled  at  at  first,  and  it  was  not  decided 
upon  definitelj'  until  after  jears  of  careful 
studj'.  Nearly  six  miles  of  the  wonderful 
railroad  are  constructed  on  concrete  arches 
that  span  the  deep  water  between  Long 
Key  and  Conch  Key.  The  completion  of 
the  road  brought  Ha\ana  within  ninety 
miles  of  railroad  transportation  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Flagler's  work  in  F'lorida  was  recently 
referred  to  as  follows:  "it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  mere  figures  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Flagler's  work. 
He  has  spent  §41,000,000  in  Florida— that 
is,  his  investment  in  incorporated  enter- 
prise amounts  to  that,  di^^ded  roughly 
a>i'ollows:  Eighteen  million  dollars  in  the 
old  railroads,  including  the  development  of 
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THE     TRUCK      TRIUMPHANT 

The  Federal  Truck  Has 

Never  Been  An  Experiment 

1  he  Federal  truck  was  not  offered  for  sale  until  its  power,  its 
strength,  its  durability,  its  economy,  its  success  had  been  scien- 
tifically demonstrated. 

1  he  fact  that  there  are  in  operation  today  looo  Federal 
trucks  of  the  original  Federal  design  demonstrates  the  scientific 
soundness  of  that  original  Federal  design. 

The  federal  was  the  first  successful  truck  designed,  built  and  sold 
by  a  company  organized  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  trucks. 


How  Federal  Trucks  have  "stood  up" 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  first  five 
Federal  trucks  we  built : 

The  first  Federal  truck  is  neither  in 


the  scrap  heap  nor  in  the  relic  room. 
It  is  in  operation  as  a  pick-up  car  for 
the  Federal  factory  today.  It  is  still 
i\craging  75  miles  per  day,  carrying 

ipacity  loads. 

The  second  Federal  truck  built  and 
the  first  sold  was  bought  by  Beecher, 
Peck  &  Lewis,  wholesale  paper  dealers, 
and  it  is  still  operated  daily  by  that 
company. 

The  second  Federal  truck  sold  was 
bought  by  the  L.  Bemb  Floral  Com- 
pany, and  is  still  operated  daily  by 
iliat  company. 

The  third  Federal  truck  sold  was 
bought  by  the  fire  department  of 
1  upe'.o,  Miss.,  and  is  still  in  operation. 

The  fourth  Federal  truck  s(;l:l  was 
b(n:ght    by    the    Portland    Railway, 


Light  and  Power  Company,  who  are 
not  only  still  operating  that  truck, 
but  on  the  showing  of  that  truck  have 
since  bought  se\en  more  Federal 
trucks. 

W'c  have  never  had  to  re-build  a 
Federal. 

We  have  never  had  to  replace  a 
Federal. 

\Vc  have  never  had  a  serious  inter- 
ruption or  complaint  of  Federal  Serv- 
ice—  with  1000  Federals  in  hourly 
operation. 

That  record  is  unique — also,  we 
believe,  conclusive  evidence. 

We  experimented  before  we  sold  a 
-single  Federal,  and  looo  Federal 
owners  are  satisfied  because  we  sold 
them  a  scientific  success. 

Write  for  the  Federal  Blue    Book 

of  Traffic. 


Price  includes  chassis, 
lamps,  tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra,  built  to  meet 
individui.1    requirements. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Dept.  K,  Detroit,  Mich 
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THE  MOST  USEFUL  ARTICLE 
FOR  ANY  OUTING  OR  ABOUT 
THE  HOME  IS  A 

^       A   p  STEAMER 

For  automobiling — driving 
—  canoeing  —  yachting  — 
camping — at  picnics, 
baseball ,  football .  on  the 
veranda,  the  steamer;  in 
the  den,  the  invalid's 
room,  the hammoclc;'  for 
all  these  uses  they  are 
alwaysen  regie.  Aswed- 
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ding  presents  or  birthday  gifts,  they  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  Made  of  finest  wool  in  beautiful  color- 
ings by  one  of  the  oldisl  manufacturers  in  N"ew  Eng- 
land. Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  Book- 
let "E"  in  colors.  Sales  people  wanted  everywhere. 
PEACE  DALE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES.  Pe.->ee  Dale.  R.I. 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 

Buy  a  pair  of  Lightweights 
for  summer  wear,  weight 
but  2  ounces. 

There  is  ease  and  ccmfort  in  the 

sliding   back.    Price   50   cents, 

from  any  dealer  or  the  factory. 

Signed  guarantee  on  each  pair. 

The  C.  A.  Edgarlon  Mfg.  Co. 
401  Main  St.     Shirley,  Mass. 
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Keep 

Your  Tires 
Young 

Don't  let  them 
age  before  their 
time — don't  let 
them  stay  travel 
stained  and 
shabby, outer 
surface  crack- 
ed, rubber  de- 
teriorated and 
lifeless. 

Keep  Your  Tires  Trim, 

smart,   new  looking  —  young,  with 
SSSbI^mJ^T^S^S       traoc  mark 

t'RCnew 

Prevents  Tire  Decay 

a  liquid,  unvul>:anized,  rubber  compound  that  will  not 
crack,  rub  or  wash  off.  Waterproofs  the  surface  of  the 
tires,  protecting  the  rubber  from  the  deteriorating  effects 
of  light,  air  and  oil,  and  soaks  into  cuts  and  cracks  pro- 
tecting the  inner  fabric  from  decay  caused  by  oil  and 
moisture. 

Makes  iires  look  like  new. 

Ask  At  Your 

Garage 

They  will  give  your  tires 
a  weekly  coat  of  Tirentw 
at  your  request,  or  you  can 
apply  it  easily  yourself. 
Your  dealer  will  supply 
you,  or  if  be  can't,  we 
wiU. 

There  are  imitations 
which  paint  but  don  t 
protect  —  insist  on 
Tirenew. 

NATIONAL  RUBBER  COMPANY 
4410  Papin  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I :  T:\  il-t'^3  :  Til  :I-I'j(cn 


DAVID'S 

(Guaranteed) 

Carbon  Remover 

A  noted  Lubrication  expert  has  perfected  an 
oil  compound  containing  no  acid  whicli,  ap- 
plied when  en;^ne  (auto,  marine  or  stationary) 
IS  running, will  elimina'.e  carbon  without  loss 
of  time  or  injury  to  metal  parts.  A  quart 
iinproves,  and  generally  a  gallon  will  clean 
any  engine,  while  a  quart  to  500  miles  will 
keep  auto  keyed  to  highest  pitch. 

You  Need  It;  Order  Today! 

Let  us  send  you  literature  and  letters  of 
endorsement  from  loremos^  auto  houses, 
dealers.  Or,  to  Save  Time,  order  gallon  can 
(Special     Introductory     Offer     $3.50) 

prepaid  throughout  United  States. 

THE  C.  J.  FLACK  CO.,  White  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Moreland  Distillate  Auto  Trucks, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
We  recommend  David's  Carbon  Remover. 
This  liquid  softens  the  carbon,  which  is  blown 
out  through  the  exhaust,  without  injury  to  the 
valves  in  any  way.  Carbon  is  so  completely 
removed  that  the  engine's  maximum  power  is 
delivered . 

{Signed)    Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 


TUT.  ltti:r-\uv  digest 

towns;  $1(MXX),()()()  in  tin-  K<«y  Wt'st  ••-x- ' 
b'n.siou;  «12,(XJ0,(K)()  in  hotels,  and  Sl.CKM),- 
(KH)  in  .st»-Hinhoiit  iitui  outside  »'ntfrphsts. 
Tlii.s  sum  do(<s  not  includ*-  liis  cliuritits, 
churolu's,  und  divt-rs  donations,  for  n«'itbur 
hf  nor  any  oni*  <lso  lias  kv\)l  tlu<  tigures. 
Tin-  \aluo  of  till-  taxable  j)roiK'rty  in  tho 
countifs  t  xclusivily  reaciifil  by  ibt-  I'MaKb'r 
roads  has  increased  over  $,')U,(XKJ,UUU  sinot* 
be  be^fan.  And  there  are  to-day  only  about 
LTj.CMM)  uteres  under  eultivation  for  fruit  an<i 
vegetables  out  of  a  total  of  about  :i,r)(X),CM){) 
aeres  now  available  for  such  eultivation. 
Flagler  has  !"niade"  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida. 
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HOW  EVERS  GOT  HIS  START 

IN  the  spring  of  1902  the  !' Cuban 
(Jiants"  were  billed  to  play  an  exhibi- 
tion game  at  Troy,  and  the  local  club's  short- 
stop, a  boy  named  Pugh,  failed  to  turn  up. 
Manager  "Lew"  Bacon,  finding  himself 
'in  a  hole"  for  an  infielder,  asked  if  John 
Evers  was  in  the  grand-stand,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  John  happened  to  be 
"  Johnuy-on-the-Spot."  If  Evers  had  been 
absent  that  afternoon,  maybe  he  would 
still  be  working  in  a  collar  factory,  where  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  he  broke  into 
professional  baseball.  As  it  was,  he  gave  a 
creditable  account  of  himself,  and  Bacon 
had  him  play  in  several  other  exhibition 
games  before  the  regular  league  season 
began.  Pugh  arrived  the  day  before  the 
opening  game,  and  Evers  was  sent  to  right 
field,  but  the  future  "King of  the  Keystone 
Base"  was  not  destined  to  stay  in  the  out- 
field. Pugh  did  not  play  very  well,  and 
Evers  was  made  the  regular  short-stop.  The 
hew  manager  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  tells  his 
own  story  in  an  interview  with  a  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  reporter: 

So  that  it  may  be  understood  that  it  was 
not  a  sort  of  haphazard  guess  on  the  part  of 
Bacon  in  asking  me  to  play,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  that  previously  I  had  been 
playing  semiprofessional  ball  in  and  near 
Troy  on  Sundays. 

I  was  the  manager,  captain,  and  financial 
backer  of  a  team  of  youngsters.  Some  of 
them  I  paid  as  much  as  fifty  cents  a  game, 
but  the  average  salary  was  a  quarter,  which 
I  paid  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  which, 
incidentally,  used  to  keep  me  pretty  nearly 
"broke,"  for  I  never  made  any  money  out 
of  it. 

During  1901  my  team  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  a  small  league  that  we  were 
connected  with,  and  in  the  autumn  when 
the  local  boys  who  had  positions  with 
minor  and  major  league  clubs  retxxrned 
home  thej^  formed  a  team  to  play  us. 

In  that  game  I  played  third  base,  short- 
stop, and  pitcher,  and  somehow  or  other 
we  won.  Bacon  offered  me  a  contract 
then,  but  I  declined. 

I  never  thought  very  much  of  my  ability 
as  a  player.  1  was  wanting  in  confidence 
and  feared  that  I  wouldn't  make  good. 
That  was  my  real  reason  for  declining. 

It  was  funny  the  way  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  "Tom"  Seeley,  then  the  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Cubs. 

There  was  a  short  right-field  fence  in 
Troy  and  on  the  other  side  was  the  river. 
I  made  so  many  home  runs  over  that  fence 


'" Right  as  a  Watch 


The  Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

Your  watch  is,  no  doubt, 
as  accurate  as  the  family 
clock,  an(i  more  convenient 
because  always  with  you. 

A  Vest  Pocket  Ko(dak  is 
as  accurate  as  cameras  of  ten 
times  its  bulk,  and  more  con- 
venient because  you  can  have 
it   always   with   you. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  pic- 
tures are  Ifi  x  2J^  inches, 
and  so  sharp  that  they  can 
be  enlarged  to  any  reason- 
able size.  Let  your  dealer 
show  you. 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  the  dealers, 
or  by  tnatl. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Tht  Kodak  City. 


You  will  find  re&l  enjojinent  and  health 
out  of  doors  with  the 

Risley  Tent- Couch 

.K  tent  and  couch  In  one.     Needs 

DO  ropea  or  etaltes.  Eaallj  moved 

or  carried  and  folds  up  In  a  roll. 

Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  poroh  or  camp. 

Send  your  name  and  addrees  and  we  wUl 

piail  jou  an  interesting  '^O-page  booklet. 

EISTEY  TENT  COUCH  CO. 

3142  Columbns  Avenue.    MINTJEAPOLIS.  MINN 


Folded 
Weighs 
60 
lbs.. 


New  Ignition  Device 

Develops  more  engine  power  be- 
cause the  explosions  are  more  rapid 
and  more  complete;  maintains  the 
extra  power  because  there  are  no 
points  to  displace  or  burn  away,  re- 
duces fuel  consumption  because  it 
explodes  a  leaner  mixture  and  any 
mi.xture  more  effectually.  Spark 
plug  renewals  and  troubles  elimi- 
nated. 

More  engine  power  and  less  cost 
for  owners  of  motor  cars,  trucks, 
motorcycles,  motor  boats  or  station- 
ary gas,  gasoline  and  kerosene  en- 
gines if  the  firing  is  done  by 

McCormlck  Power  Plugs 

(Take  the  place  of  spark  plugs) 

Try  for  20  days.  Money  refunded  if  not  at 
represented.  Price  $2. 00  each  net,  post- 
paid. {Mention  size  and  model  of  machine.) 
Further  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

36  East  First  Street        Dayton,  Ohio 
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that  I  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "demon 
slugger."  If  I  remomher  correctly  I  made 
something  like  twenty-two  homers.  After 
I  left  they  limited  hits  over  the  fence  to  two 
bases. 

Seeley  purchased  me  from  Troy  before  the 
completion  of  my  first  season  in  professional 
ball. 

I  joined  the  Cubs  in  Philadelphia  on 
Labor  Day,  1902.  A  big  parade  was  in 
progress  and  I  could  not  break  my  way 
through  the  line  of  march.  I  tried  a  dozen 
times  at  different  points,  but  each  time 
was  waved  back  by  a  policeman. 

As  a  result  it  was  late  when  I  arrived 
at  the  hotel.  The  Cubs  and  Phillies  had 
decided  to  play  two  games  in  the  after- 
noon instead  of  one  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday 
that  it  was  fifteen  minutes  to  one  o'clock 
when  I  arrived  at  the  hotel.  The  first 
game  was  to  be  called  at  one-thirty. 

Seeley  met  me.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was  so  near  game  time,  that  I  had  bettor 
not  eat  anything,  because  he  wanted  me 
to  play  that  afternoon.  He  suggested, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
me  to  snatch  a  fifteen-minute  nap  until  he 
found  a  uniform  for  me.  In  those  days 
we  drest  at  the  hotel  and  rode  to  the  ball 
park  in  a  "bus." 

Of  course  sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  seemed  like  an  age  to  me  before  a  boy 
finally  brought  me  a  uniform.  The  only 
one  available  was  old  "Bill"  Lange's.  He 
was  about  as  big  as  Ed.  Reulbach,  taking 
a  fifty  shirt,  or  something  like  that,  and  at 
the  time  I  broke  in  I  weighed  exactly  105 
pounds.  It  was  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  for 
me  to  make  the  thing  fit  so  that  I  would 
be  presentable. 

After  a  prolonged  tussle  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded. When  I  was  readjj^  to  start  all 
the  other  players  had  been  sitting  in  the 
bus  for  some  minutes  waiting  for  me.  As 
I  climbed  up  the  rear  steps  I  heard  them 
remark:  "Pulling  the  John  Ward  already." 
It  was  some  time  later  that  I  learned  that 
"the  John  Ward"  was  an  epithet  applied 
to  all  those  who  were  late.  It  seems  that 
Ward  was  seldom  on  time  for  the  bus  ride 
to  the  ball  parks. 

As  I  climbed  aboard  "Jack"  Taylor,  the 
pitcher,  looked  me  over  verj^  carefully  and 
cut  me  to  the  quick  with,  "He'll  leave  in  a 
box  car  to-night."  He  meant  that  I 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  Some  years  later,  I 
must  admit,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
still  be  with  the  Chicago  club  when  Taylor 
was  released,  and  I  refreshed  his  memory 
by  remarking:  "Well,  I'm  still  here,  'Jack,' 
and  I  see  you're  getting  the  gate." 

That  first  day  in  Philadelphia  I  played 
short-stop.  I  had  a  bad  day,  but  Seeley 
wanted  to  see  more  of  me  in  action,  and 
the  following  day  played  me  at  second.  I 
have  been  there  ever  since. 

As  a  usual  thing  managers  like  to  sign 
ball-players  Avho  have  some  weight.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  ha\e  yet  to  see  the 
day  when  I  cared  to  be  any  heavier  than  I 
am  now.  The  lack  of  weight  has  never 
been  a  handicap  to  me.  'In  fact,  I  think 
it  has  helped  me  in  my  work  at  second  to 
a  marked  degree. 

Second  base  calls  for  a  lot  of  agility, 
possibly  more  so  than  any  other  position 
"n  a  team,  and  yet  it  requires  i-ery  little 
blocking.  You  see,  when  a  second  base- 
man takes  the  throw  from  the  catcher  to 


Theittond  of  the 
Hupmobilc  week-ends 


The  Patriarch  of  the  Pooi 


Hupmobile  "32"  Roadster 
$1000f.o.b.  Detroit 

In  Canada, $11 80f.o.  b.  Windsor 


Four-cylinder  motor,  cylinders  3I4 
inch  bore  by  sJ-a-inch  stroke,  cast 
en  bloc.  Unit  power  plant.  Sliding 
gears. 

Full  floating  rear  axle. 

Wheelbase,  106  in.    Tires,  32x3!^  in. 

Equipment  of  windshield,  mohair 
top  with  envelope,  Jiffy  curtains, 
speedometer,  quick  detachable  rims, 
rear  shock  absorber,  gas  headlights, 
Presto-Lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools 
and  horn.  Finish,  black  with  nickel 
trimmings. 

"32"  Touring  Car  $1000 

In  Canada,  $1 180 

"32"  Six-Passenser  $1200 

In  Canada.  $1430 

"20"  H.  P.  Runabout  $   750 

In  Canada,  $850 

F,    O.    B.   Detroit  or  lVindsor,lMy 
equipped. 


He  came  with  a  rush  out  of  the  deep  shndn^P  of  the  pool, 
-fhere  the  dead  pine  overhangs  the  batik — that  o!a  patriarch 
of  the  troiil-triht — and  nailed  the  fly  on  your  first  cart.  You 
kneui  he  was  there — you  had  dreamed  all  winter  tliat  he  was 
there.  And  "  The  Missus" — who  lores  the  •wilderness  as  you 
love  it — ran  back  to  the  Hupmobile  for  the  net. 

The  da-!vn  of  that  May  morning  had  found  you  well  out  of 
the  smoky  city.  Over  the  fragrant  pine  ridges  and  along  the 
old  '■^tote-road'"  the  Hupmobile  had  whirled  you. 

*        ^        * 

The  whip-poor-will  pitches  his  monotonous  chant  as  the 
shadows  lengthen.  Trout-Jiiled creels  are  tumbled  into  the  car. 
Back  over  the  old  "tote-road"  the  Hupmobile  flies  with  you. 
Once  the  wild  little  people  of  ynur  trout  streaviwerea  railroad 
journey  away  fromyou  and  your  city  home.  The  Hupmobile 
has  brought  them  very  close.  You  and  yours  arc  led  back  to 
nature  in  "  The  Car  of  the  American  Family." 


NEXT  MONTH 


A  Hupmobile  week-end  at 
camp. 


If  you'll  stop  to  think — there  are  very  few  cars 
in  this  country  which  possess  a  following 
that  is  utterly  unaffected  by  any  other  car. 

And  it  must  be  plain  to  you  that  the  Hupmo- 
bile is  one  of  the  very  few. 

It  is  so  individual,  so  distinctive,  and  is  so 
widely  known  for  long-continued-good- 
service,  that  it  is  almost  non-competitive. 

The  Hupmobile  owner  does  not  change.  He 
buys  another  Hupmobile.  And  for  his 
used  Hupmobile  he  asks  and  receives  a 
price  far  above  the  ordinary  allowance  for 
second  hand  cars. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  believe  the 
Hupmobile  to  be,  in  its  class,  the  best  car 
in  the  world. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  way  the  average 
Hupmobile  owner  feels  about  it. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co. ,  1 243  Milwaukee  Ave. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"The  Blue  Book 
of  Bulbs" 

is  a  guide  to  the  culture  of 
spring-flowering  bulbs  —  tulips, 
hyacinths,  daffodils,  crocus,  etc. 
It  presents  the  most  extensive  list 
of  noteworthy  varieties  ever 
ofTered  in  America. 

For  Bulbs  of  Cream  Quality 

The  bulbs  offered  in  the  Book  are  the  first 
selection  of  the  season's  crop  in  Holland  — 
such  bulbs  as  you  have  not  planted  before. 
Your  order  should  reach  me  by  June  2Sth. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  t  he  book  and  order  promptly, 

CHESTER  JAY  HUNT.Depf.C,Montclair,N.  J 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 


69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower,  just 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay  for 
five  years.    Same  outfit  on  credit  at 

slightly  higher  price.  Complete 
Water  Works  equipment.  Better 
get  our  catalogue  today,  and  our 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36.  free 
for  the  asking. 

THE   BALTIMORE   CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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nfic    Cromwell 
Pattern 

This  pattern  has  achieved 
marked  popularity.  The 
delicate  hnes  of  ornamen- 
tation result  \n  a  design  of 
beauty  and  simplicity  that 
is  combmed  with  strength 
and   durability. 

1847  ROGERS  BROS. 

"Silt'er  Plate  that  Wears" 

is  made  in  the  heaviest 
grade  of  silver  plate, 
backed  with  an  unqualified 
guarantee  made  possible  by 
an  actual  test  of  over  65 
years.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers.  Send  for 
catalogue  "E-Sl" 

INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER  CO. 


I 


Successor  ti) 
.Merideii  BntAtmui  Company 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

New  York         Chicago 

San  Francisco 

H.\MIHt«N,  Canaua 


The  World's  Large*t  Makers  \  ■ 

of  Sterling  Silver  and  Plate. 
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CS£E  THAT  HINGES) 


This  glass  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

\Y/lTHOrT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  is 

' ''  neat  md  inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  th  = 
contour  of  the  face,  and  at  the  same  tim.e  affords 
absolutely  inobstructed  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $5.00 
Or  vith  wearers  correction,         $9.00 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  write  to  us.  We  wil  1  see  that  you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 


nlin-  a  ruiititr  iilttinptiii^i  to  steal  thtil 
second  hast-nian  .stidoiii  if  (?v«»r  has  to  block 
tlu*  runner.  lie  is  runninK  in  the  same 
(lireetion  as  the  niiiiier,  ami  it  is  a  question 
of  tfellinti  the  l>all  ami  tagt,MiitJ  the  runner 
with  it. 

On  tho  other  hand,  a  short-stop  and  a 
third  baseman  have  to  block  almost  con- 
tinually. The  short-stop  eomos  over  from 
his  position  to  take  tlu»  throw,  and  the 
third  baseman  does  not  have  to  run  nearly 
so  far  to  got  to  his  bag  as  a  second  base- 
man floes,  and  therefore  has  to  block  the 
runner  quite  frequently. 


Department  D. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DEFYING    THE  CANADIAN   MOUNTED 

THE  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  famous 
for  their  work  in  suppressing  lawless- 
ness in  the  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the 
Northwest,  have  many  daring  exploits  to 
their  credit,  but  they  probably  never 
clashed  with  a  more  troublesome  desperado 
than  Oscar  Fonberg,  a  half-crazy  home- 
steader in  the  backwoods  of  Alberta.  Fon- 
berg did  not  kill  as  manj'  men  as  some  other 
"bad"  men  who  have  defied  the  Mounted, 
but  ho  gave  his  pursuers  all  the  thrills  that 
could  be  expected  from  one  person.  The 
solitude  of  the  wilderness  preyed  upon 
Fonberg's  mind,  and  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  a  single  delusion,  which  was  the  in- 
direct cause  of  his  clash  with  the  officers. 
Francis  J.  Dickie,  writing  in  the  Canadian 
Courier,  tells  the  story: 

Obsessed  with  the  idea  that  their  shack 
stood  on  the  site  of  a  valuable  silver  mine, 
Oscar  Fonberg  and  his  brother  Swan 
converted  the  building  into  a  miniature 
fortress.  Built  into  a  hillside,  and  loop- 
holed  like  a  Hudson  Bay  post  of  old  and 
filled  with  high-powered  rifles  and  a  large 
stock  of  ammunition,  the  building  over- 
looked and  commanded  a  sweeping  view 
of  the  whole  valley.  And  here  these  two 
men  lived  for  almost  two  years  allowing  no 
one  to  approach  them.  For  the  past 
six  months  they  have  been  the  terror  of 
Ross  Creek  country,  a  territory  lying  in 
central  Alberta  near  to  Grassy  Lake  and 
about  20  miles  due  north  from  the  town  of 
TofielJ  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  thirty  miles  east 
of  Edmonton. 

On  Sunday,  April  2()th,  a  Ruthenian 
homesteader  named  Antonik  was  fired 
upon  when  he  passed  near  to  the  home  of 
the  Fonbergs.  He  next  day  reported  tho 
matter  to  Officer  Tetley,  in  charge  of  the 
post  at  Tofield. 

On  Tuesday,  April  22d,  Tetley,  armed 
with  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
two  Fonbergs  on  a  charge  of  suspected  in- 
sanitj',  went  out  to  the  Ross  Creek  home- 
stead, but  on  approaching  the  place  was 
greeted  with  a  volley  of  shots.  Seeing 
the  uselessness  of,  single-handed,  attacking 
two  adversaries  so  powerfully  entrenched, 
he  returned  to  Tofield  and  wired  to 
Commissioner  Cuthbert,  at  the  district 
headquarters,  Edmonton.  Detective  Max 
Bailey,  an  old  member  of  the  force,  and 
Officers  Stead  and  Whitley  were  dispatched 
to  the  scene  by  the  Commissioner. 

Joining  Tetley  at  Tofield  the  four  men 
made   their   way   back   to   the   Fonbergs' 


New  Books 
"^  Physicians 


A  Text  Book  of  Gyne- 
cological Surgery 

Operations,  tlie  preoperative  preparation,  the 
operative  tecliniciiie,  the  postoperative  treat- 
ment, and  the  dangers  to  t)e  avoided  witli  tlie 
possible  complications  and  their  appropriate 
treatment.  By  Coiiiyns  Berkeley,  M.  D., 
Gynecologist  and  Obstetrician  to  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  and  Victor  Bonney,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Gynecologist  and  Assistant  Obstet- 
rician to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Large  oc- 
tavo, cloth.  Over  400  illustrations.  $6.00  net. 

Diseases  of  Women 

An  extensive,  all-inclusive,  and  thoroughly 
reliable  clinical  guide  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women.  By 
George  Ernest  Herman,  M.D.,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  and  R. 
Drumniond  Maxwell,  M.D.,  Assistant  Ob- 
stetric Physician,  London  Hospital.  300 
illustrations.  Large  octavo,  cloth.  j?7.50net. 

Choyce's   Surgery 

Pathological,  Symptomological  and  Diagnos- 
tic data,  relating  to  surgical  conditions  and 
diseases  of  the  various  organs  and  regions 
and  tiieir  treatment,  with  description  of  the 
lines  of  operative  procedure.  By  C.  C. 
Choyce,  Dean  of,  and  Teacher  of  Operative 
Surgery  in  the  London  School  of  Clinical 
Medicine  (Post  Graduate),  and  J.  Martin 
Beattie,  Prof,  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Sheffield.  3  large  octavo 
volumes,  cloth.  Extensively  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  diagrams,  and  colored  plates. 
Per  set  ;?2 LOO. 

IN  PRESS— SOON  TO  BE  ISSUED 

Fourth  Revised  Edition  —  HEART  DIS- 
EASE, BLOOD  PRESSURE  and  the 
NAUHEIM  -  SCHOTT   TREATMENT.      By 

Louis  F.  Bishop,  A.M. ,  M.D.    Price  $3.00. 

THE    FIRST    SIGNS    OF    INSANITY.     By 

Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.    $3.25  net. 

Now  Ready— THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ORIGIN  OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS.  By  Dr. 

Paul  Dubois,  famous  mental  scientist.    SOc.  net. 

Among  the  books  described  in  our  free 
medical  catalog  are:  —  "The  Diagnosis  of 
Smallpox,"  by  Ricketts  and  Byles;  "  Syphi- 
lis," by  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson;  "Diseases 
of  the  Nervous  System,"  by  Thomson;  "Tu- 
mors," by  Bland-Sutton;  "Serums,  Vaccines 
and  Toxines,  in  Treatment  and  Diagnosis," 
by  Bosanquet  and  Eyre;  "Therapeutics  of 
Mineral  Springs  and  Climates,"  by  Yeo; 
"Clinical  Methods,"  by  Hutchinson  and 
Rainy;  "Surgical  Diagnosis,"  by  Gould; 
"Light  and  X-Ray  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases,"  by  Morris  and  Dore;  "Psychic 
Treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases,"  by  Dubois; 
"The  Semi-Insane  and  the  Semi-Responsi- 
ble," by  Grassett;  "Electro-Diagnosis  and 
Electro-Therapeutics,"  by  Cohn;  "Radium- 
therapy,"  by  WickhamandDegrais;  etc., etc. 
Besides  these,  the  catalog  describes  many 
other  works  on  various  phases  of  medicine. 

This  Medical  Catalog  is  absolutely  FREE 
to  l^hysicians.  Send  for  your  copy  to-day. 
We  send  it  by  mail. 

Write  to  Medical  Dept.  A 

Funk  &  Wagnalis    Company,    New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  have  openings  for  high-class  medical  book 
representatives.     Write. 
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stronRholfl,  arrivinp  latr  in  the  affcrnoon 
of  April  28d.  ApproiU-hinK  tlio  duKouf 
from  over  the  ridge  to  within  parleying?  dis- 
tance, the  police  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  inmates.  From  within  the  shack  a 
voice  ordered  them  away. 

Crawling  down  the  side  hill,  the  Mounted 
Police  attempted  to  firo  the  shack  by  roll- 
ing bales  of  burning  hay  upon  the  roof  and, 
then  deploying  to  the  left,  the  four  officers 
spread  out  and  rushed  the  place. 

Dashing  across  the  open  space  Detec- 
tive Bailey  reached  safely  to  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  door  when  one  of  the  hail  of 
bullets  -which  poured  from  the  hut  struck 
him  in  the  mouth,  killing  him  instantly. 
Whitley,  seeing  his  companion  fall, 
turned  from  this  rush  on  the  shack  and 
picked  his  fallen  brother  officer  in  his  arms, 
not  then  knowing  whether  hfe  was  extinct. 
A  second  later  a  bullet  plowed  through  his 
thigh,  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  Wound- 
ed and  still  under  fire  in  the  open  as  he  was, 
Whitley  still  attempted  to  lift  the  fallen 
man,  but  was  unable  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  shelter  of  the  near-by  scrub.  The 
two  other  officers.  Stead  and  Tetlej% 
gaining  the  protection  of  the  scrub,  carried 
Whitley  to  the  rig  in  which  they  had  come, 
and  the  driver  started  off  across  twenty 
miles  of  rough  prairie  roads  to  the  town  of 
Tofield,  while  the  other  two  men  remained 
crouched  in  the  scrub  to  guard  against  the 
escape  of  the  inmates  of  the  shack. 

When  the  wounded  man  arrived  in 
Tofield  wires  were  sent  to  Edmonton  and 
the  Mounted  Police  Barracks  at  Fort 
Saskatchewan  for  more  men,  and  four 
officers  the  same  night  left  the  fort  and 
were  followed  by  a  reinforcement  of  four 
officers  from  the  district  headquarters  at 
Edmonton. 

In  the  meantime  back  in  the  lonely  ravine 
of  Ross  Creek  the  two  Mounted  Police, 
under  cover  of  the  gathering  darkness,  crept 
up  and  recovered  the  body  of  Bailey  and 
dragged  it  out  of  fire  range.  Not  a  sound 
had  issued  from  the  hut  since  the  en- 
counter of  the  late  afternoon,  and,  gaining 
courage,  the  two  men  rushed  the  shack, 
reached  the  door,  and  burst  in,  only  to  find 
the  place  deserted  and  empty.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  had  taken 
his  eyes  off  the  place,  the  quarry  had  es- 
caped into  the  ni^ht.  A  short  time  later, 
reinforced  by  nine  more  of  the  Mounted 
Police  and  a  specially  sworn-in  posse  of 
citizens  from  Tofield,  a  thorough  search 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  inade  but 
without  avail. 

ISIeanwhile  it  was  learned  that  Swan 
Fonberg  was  employed  at  a  brick-yard  in 
Edmonton,  and  that  the  fight  given  the 
police  was  the  work  of  only  one  man. 
The  poHce  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  two  men  had  done  the  firing,  as  the 
rapidity  with  which  bullets  had  come  from 
the  dugout  indicated  that  there  must 
have  been  two  men  there,  if  not  more. 
To  conclude: 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April 
25th,  Mike  Rechic,  a  Russian  home- 
steader, living  three  miles  from  the  P'on- 
bergs'  shack,  was  awakened  by  a  feeble 
knocking  at  his  door.  He  rose  and  was 
startled  as  he  saAv  the  shadow  of  a  man  in 
the  gloom  of  the  half-opened  doorway  and 
the  next  minute  heard  the  newcomer  fall. 


Economy 
Efficiency 


in 


BUILDING 


A  DD  to  any  business  an  efficient  system, 
^  *•  man  the  working  organization  from 
top  to  bottom  with  efficient  members  and 
economy  is  inevitable. 

Efficiency  eliminates  waste.     Economy 
is  the  sequel. 

Under  the  Hoggson  Single  Con-     rials  well  in  advance  of  their  require- 
tract  Building  Method,  all  the  parts     ment,  insuring  specified  quality  and     building  that  are  due  to  the  rejec- 


rentals  elsewhere,  and  from  loss  of 
rentals  from  the  new  building. 

2.  By  conducting  the  work  of 
construction  so  efficiently  that  the 
owner's  full  time,  thought  and  en- 
ergy may  be  devoted  to  his  regular 
business,  without  the  least  sacrifice 
of  his  interests  in  the  new  building. 

3.  By'saving  those  totally  wasted 
costs  of  the  competitive  method  of 


of  a  building  operation  dovetail  like 
the  cogs  in  a  great  machine. 

Design,  engineering,  construction, 
decoration,  furnishing,  and  all  other 
factors  entering  into  a  building  op- 
eration are  united  under  one  re- 
sponsible, centralized  control. 
Waste  motion  is  obviated  and  con- 
tinuous harmony  in  aim  and  action 
is  maintained. 

Result :  Economy  to  a  degree 
never  before  reached  in  building 
operations. 

We  effect  direct  economies  by 

I .  Preparation  of  each  operation 
to  the  point  of  ^na/i7t/, before  con- 
struction is  begun.  The  owner 
knows  every  detail  of  the  appear- 
ance, arrangement,  materials,  equip- 
ment, furnishing  and  decoration  of 
his  buildmg  before  he  is  committed 
to  proceed  with  its  construction. 
The  progress  of  the  work  is 
scheduled  from  excavations  to  oc- 
cupancy. He  knows  the  limit  of 
cost  and  the  limit  of  our  profit. 
Not  until  he  is  satisfied  in  all 
matters,  does  he  say  "Go  ahead." 


del 


iveries  wtien  wani 


ted. 


3.  By  giving  the  operation  such 
careful,  incessant  superintendence 
that  faulty  work,  wasteful  effort  and 
misunderstandings    are    eliminated. 


tion  of  nine  out  of. every  ten  sets  of 
plans  and  sixteen  out  of  every 
seventeen  contractors'  estimates,  (it 
is  admitted  generally  that  the 
expense  of  preparing  these  rejected 


and  the  progress  of  the  operation  is  P'^"*  a"d  estimates,  adds  approxi- 

held  systematically  to  the  original  mately    10%    to   the    cost  of  the 

schedule  of  performance.  average   building    erected    by    the 

J,    n     ,.    .  ■  r  ~  competitive  method.) 

4.  By  limiting  our  profit  on  the 

entire    work    to     the     percentage  ~ 

named  in  the  contract. 


'  I  'HE  Hoggson  Single  Contract 
■*•  does  not  mean  any  surrender 
of  your  rights,  tastes,  privileges, 
or  opinions  as  owner.  It  simply 
means  placing  upon  one  financially 
We  do  a  greater     sound  and  competent  firm  those  re- 


5.  By  reducing  the  number  of 
subcontracts,  therefore  reducing 
multiplication  of  profits. 

NOTE; 
proportion  of  the  work  re- 
quired in  a  building  operation 
with  our  own  employees, 
than  any  other  building 
organization  in  this  country. 


We  effect  indirect  economies 


I.  By  completing   the  work  on 

time,  thereby  keeping  the  carrying 

burden  at  the  minimum  ;  saving  the 

He  has  made  a  long  step  toward     owner  from  prolonged  payment   of 

economy      by    effectively    baning 

"extras."  PTC 1 

I  Owner! 

2.    By  purchasing  all  mate- 


sponsibilities,  cares  and  technical 
problems  which,  through  lack  of 
time  or  experience,  you  prefer  not 
to  assume. 

In  spirit,  the  contract  we  sign 
with  you  is  one  of  equity.  In  letter, 
it  specifically  covers  by  guarantee 
(with  a  bond  if  you  wish  it)  every 
essentiaJ  of  your  undertaking. 

If  you  are  interested  in  economy 

for  important  building  operations — 

Office  Buildings,  Banks,  Residences, 

Clubs,   Churches,     Libraries — 

there  is  much  to  gain  by  an  in- 


rials  on  the  most  advantageous  ArchiTeClUne|-yU(^rt6t;(-)m— Engineering]  vestigation  of  the  Hoggson  Sin- 

terms,    securing    lowest    prices  IfonStnidionliBrdthei^JiDeCOralion |  ^'^  ^Tu""'  ^^'^  °^  ^"''"^1: 

through  our  large  buymg  pow-  '  _ '  \^  ,/  ^  — — '  ing.  bhall  we  send  you  a  book 

er  ;  placing  all  orders  for  mate-  [EflUJpment  p^ "^fumishin^l  describing  it  ?      May  we  call  ? 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York,  7  East  44th  St. 

Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  BIdg. 


Chicago,  First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  101  Orange  St. 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15  POUNDS 


Jele scope  Cot  Bed 


.lust  the  Ihing  for  your  Home,  and    m 

r  ^O    ^  '"^''Senries.  Idealft>rC;imp.Yarhi.Lawn 

'O^      or  Pon  h.    Strong,  comfortable,  lifiht.cnm- 

--^V         put.     Folds    into    a    neat,   small    package, 

'^^  whii  h  ran  be  carried  by  bund  same  as  a  grip. 

Prioo.  SJ5.      Our  Camp  and  Lawn   Furniture. 

Booklet  I  free  1  is  full  ofsugge^-tions  for  summer  comfort    i 

8TEINFELD  BROS..  586  Broadway.  New  Yorkf 

Agent>  W3tited — ("m*"  opnnrtnnitv  (or  STl'DEN'T:!^ 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 
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Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  They  Are 


-MADt    IN    GRAND   RAPIDi- 
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rHIS  roof 
takes 
precedence 
over     other 
materials    for 
beauty,    dura- 
bility,  fire  pro- 
lection  and   low 
cost.    Rough-sur- 
faced   shingles    of 
crushed     slate      or 
granite  embedded  in 
pure    asphalt.    Natu- 
ral   colors   of    garnet, 
red     or     gray  -  green, 
which    never  fade    and 
never    need    painting. 


Reynolds 


Asphalt  Shingles 

They  have  withstood  tlie  ravag;es  of  driving 
rain,  pelting  hail,  hottest  sun  aiui  heaviest 
snow.  They  lie  perfectly  flat — cannot  warp, 
crack,  split,  curl,  drop  or  blow  off.  They 
are  as  cheap  as  good  wood  shingles,  yet  are 
far  more  lasting,  far  handsomer,  ami  cannot 
be  set  on  fire  by  flying  sparks.  They  save 
part  of  your  insurance  cost.  Adaptable  to 
every  stvie  of  pitdied  roof,  and  make  pos- 
sible many  unusual  arcliitectural  effects. 

Guaranteed  for  10  years 

We  are  the  ORIc;iXAL  MAKERS  of  Flexible  As- 
phalt Slate  Shingles  and  tested  our  product  for  ten 
years  before  putting  it  on  the  general  market.  Right 
here,  in  Grand  Rai)id.s,  where  climatic  change;  are 
extreme,  our  shingles,  after  ten  years' exposure  to 
every  kind  of  weather,  look  as  good  as  the  day  they 
were  nailed  on.  It  surely  will  be  unwise  to  waste 
your  money  in  buying  quick-rotting  wood  shingles, 
which  catch  fire  from  the  first  spark;  and  equally 
unwise  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  heavy  slate  or 
similar  materials. 

Uniform  in  size — 8  in.  x  13%  in. — and  are  laid  4  in. 
to  the  weather.  Your  building-supply  or  lumber 
dealer  can  secure  these  shingles  for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing  photo- 
Itruphs  of  modern  houses  roofed  with  Rey- 
nolds Asphalt  Shingles — signed  opinions  of 
the  owners  are  included.  Also  opinions  of 
lending  architects  and  builders.  Write  for 
a  copy  TOD.W. 


H. 


M.   REYNOLDS   ASPHALT    SHINGLE  CO. 
161  Grant  St.,  West,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Established  1868      %~} 


Residence  of 
Dr.  J.  J.  Hooks. 
Gratt'l  Rnfyith. 
MUh. 


NUGTEX 

ThefdbncBelt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 


is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The 
elastic  extends  between  the  two  loops.  It 
allows  just  enough  eive  for  comfort  yet  holds 
snugly.  Appeals  to  every  well-dressed  man  es- 
pecially automobilists  and  out-of-door  folk.  In 
colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 

Worsted  SI. 00.     Special  Fabric  50c 

If  not  at  your  de  iler's   write   Department    S. 

Sniisf'jrl'on  ^wirniiteed  or   tnoney  refunded. 


'Smith  Wcbtin^  Co.,Pdwtud\elk:l. 


His  clothes,  (attiTcd  and  torn,  louvinp; 
oiii-  kiui'  I'litinly  liarc  from  ii  lony  crawl 
through  rough  iiiulcrhruHh,  FonluifK  lay 
iitlcrly  <'.\iiaiist<'(l  at  thti  door  of  tho  Itus- 
siaii  lioiiustcailir'.s  .sliar-k.  One  arm  had 
lict  n  .snia.slu'd  with  a  Imlitt  from  the  at- 
tackinp  party,  and  anoth»'r  had  penetrated 
uiideriuuith  hi.s  left  armpit,  pas.sine  clear 
thit)ii^h  the  outer  wall  of  the  chest.  Yc^t 
badly  wounded  as  he  had  l)e<>n  and  with  the 
hlood  flowinjj  fast  from  two  bullet  wounds, 
the  man  had  crept  through  a  cordon  of 
armed  men,  some  of  whom  at  one  time  or 
another  must  have  been  within  a  few  yards 
of  him,  showing  him  to  be  a  master-hand 
in  the  art  of  woodcraft.  And  even  hurt 
as  he  was  he  dragt^tnl  his  rifle;  with  him. 

All  unknowing  of  the  great  fight  which 
had  taken  place  so  close  to  him  the  Rus- 
sian, Rechic,  took  the  man  in  and  revived 
him  with'  brandy  and  roughly  drest  the 
wounds.  Fonberg  quickly  r(>cover(>d  some 
of  his  almost  spent  stnmgth  and  requested 
to  be  driven  to  Chipman,  a  small  way- 
station  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
about  forty  miles  across  country  from 
Tofield  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  fight.  Fonberg  paid  the  man  five 
dollars,  and  in  the  early  dawn  they  started 
out  in  a  team-drawn  buggy. 

They  were  jogging  along  within  three 
miles  of  Chipman  when  they  were  met  by 
Constable  MePhail,  of  the  Mounted  Police, 
and  a  newspaper  man  from  the  staff  of 
the  Edmonton  Bulletin,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  join  the  searching  posse.  The  boy 
Avho  was  driving  the  Mounted  Policeman 
and  the  newspaper  man  recognized  Fonberg 
as  the  two  rigs  approached  each  other. 

Slouched  far  down  in  the  seat  and  al- 
most unconscious,  the  outlaw  who  a  short 
few  hours  ago  had  given  battle  to  a  whole 
squad  of  police  was  no  longer  terrible. 
His  rifle,  which  he  had  carried  painfully 
across  the  miles  of  prairie  before  he  reached 
the  Russian's  shack,  had  been  left  behind 
there  and  he  was  easily  taken  by  Me- 
Phail and  his  companion,  and  the  rigs 
returned  to  Chipman. 


Alike  After  AU. — A  stunning  specimen  of 
the  Princeton  Tiger  was  fondly  holding  the 
hand  of  the  pretty  little  Vassar  lass,  and  at 
last  he  approached  the  leading  subject 
courageously.  "  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  matter  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  are 
fitted  one  for  the  other." 

"  Please  explain  yourself,"  said  she,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  her  large,  bright  eyes. 

"  It  is  simply  this,"  he  continued,  "  ac- 
cording to  science,  which  is  the  only  way  to 
approach  the  subject.  You  see,  you  are 
light  and  I  am  dark.  You  are  short  and  I 
am  tall.  You  are  small  and  I  am  large  and 
powerful.  You  are  sprightly,  vivacious;  I 
am  somewhat  sober  and  phlegmatic.  In 
short,  we  are  opposites,  and  opposites 
should  marry." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied;  "  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  such  rules,  and  I  know  of  one 
in  this  case  that  is  sufficient.  I  cannot 
marry  you."     ■ 

"In  what  respect  is  this  exception 
made?  "  he  demanded  excitedly. 

"  You  see,"  she  smiled  up  at  him  again, 
"  you  are  like  me  in  this:  I  could  never 
earn  my  own  living." — New  York  Tribune. 


Now 
Until 

Julyl$t 

-Not 
Later 


DUTCH 

BULBS 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Cro- 
cus, give,  (or  a  small  outlay  of  time 
and  money,  an  abundance  of  flowers 
in  tlic  house  from  December  until 
Easier,  and  in  (be  garden,  from  ear- 
liest spring  until  the  middle  of  May. 
Bulbs  are  grown   almost  exclu- 
sively in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quanli'.ies,  and  sold  at  very  low 
prices.     Usually  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now,  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  gel  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices,  we 
must  have  your  order  not  later  than  Joly  1st,  as  we  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.  (References  re- 
quired from  new  customers.)  Our  import  price  list,  the 
most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


A  FEW  PRICES                  Per  100 

Per  500 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths       .     $3  20 

W4  75 

Fine  Mixed  Tul;ps        .     .          70 

3  25 

Narcissus  Poeticus    ...          70 

3  00 

Double  Daffodils       ...       1  90 

8  75 

NarcissusKiTipress(Monsters)  2  70 

12  50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur       .       2  35 

10  50 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture     AS 


1  75 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY 

341  Fourth  Ave. ,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


W^m^v 


^H^C^T^ 


of  Form    Letters,   Drawin-^s.    Menus.   Re- 
ports, anything?     Then  take  advantage 
of  our  offer  of  ten  da3-8'  friul.  nittiunt 
depotit.    Onus'  IMI'IIOVEI)  tip  Top  is 
the  simplest  and  quickest  method  of 
duplicating.     100  copies  from   Pen- 
writteu  and  .')0  copies  from  Type- 
written Ori;'inal.    Complete  Dupli- 
cator,  with    "  llanneo"    Ollell  JC 
Parchment  Itaek,  nr;:fltive  roll     •^ 
FEI.IX  P.  DAUSUUPMCATOn  CO..    lions  Itldjr.,  1X1  John  St.,  N.  T. 


A  Pitt,<ibiirgrh  Visihie  at  lfi,5  means  one-third 
s,ivc(I  "11  the  orcliii.iry  priced  niacliinc.  No 
salosmcn'.s  .salaric-.s,  siiiall  branch-office  expense 
and  low  ovcrhoarl  cxpcn.sc  make  po.s.siblc  tlii.s 
exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative  -sale.s  plan 
■will  interest  yon.  It  tells  how  you  can  .'Javc 
money  and  at  t!ie  .'anic  time  own  this  type- 
writer.    Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

Has  all  the  newest  improvemrnts.  Remov.ible  kpy- 
board  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  Raek  spacer.  Tab- 
ulator. Two-color  ribbon.  Perfect  touch.  Quick 
action.    Absolute  alignment.     Universal  kejbiuird. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  77,  Smitafiel<j  and  Sixth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Cooperation. —  Madge  —  "  Who  helped 
you  make  such  a  fool  out  of  that  poor  youug 
man?  " 

Marjorie — "  He  did." — Judge. 


Never  Even  Tepid. — "  Have  you  hot 
water  in  your  house?  " 

"  Have  I  ?  My  dear  boy,  I  am  never  out 
of  it." — Baltimore  American. 


Unfit. — She — "  Why  do  j'ou  work  so 
hard?" 

He — "  I  am  too  nervous  to  steal."— 
Cornell    Widow. 


A  Sign. — Tillie  Clinger  says  that  the  only 
reason  she  has  for  suspecting  her  new  land- 
lady is  a  suffragette  is  because  she  arsons 
the  biscuits  about  half  the  time. — Dallas 
News. 


Delicate  Hint. — Balladist — "  Don't  you 
think  if  I'd  cut  out  one  of  m\'  four  songs  it 
would  improve  my  act?  " 

Stage-Manager — "  Yes,  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Slowing  Down. — The  train  that  comes 
into  Tiekville  every  weelc  will  soon  begin 
to  run  late,  as  the  blackberry  vines  along 
the  right-of-way  are  showing  signs  of  a 
large  crop. — Paducah  Hogwallow  Kentuck- 
ian. 


Her  Reward. — Goodfellow  (with  news- 
paper)— "  Here's  an  old  bachelor  in  Ohio 
died  and  left  all  his  money  to  the  woman 
who  rejected  him." 

Cynicus — "  And  yet  they  say  there  is  no 
gratitude  in  the  world."  —  Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Dodging  Promotion. — There  is  a  chafing- 
dish  period  for  every  college  girl;  but  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  promotion  to  the 
higher  position  hard  by  a  grand  square 
cooking-stove,  most  of  the  graduates  prefer 
to  toot  the  alarm-whistle  on  a  limousine. — 
Dallas  News. 


Reassuring. — Old  Gotrox  (savagely) — 
"  So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter,  do 
you?  Do  you  think  two  can  live  as  cheap- 
ly as  one?  " 

Young  Softly  (slightly  embarrassed) — 
"  I— I  hardly  think  you  will  notice  any 
difference,  sir." — Puck. 


Try  It. — Critic — "  The  heroine  of  your 
story,  old  man.  is  simply  wonderful." 
AtJTHOR  (delightedly)—"  You  think  so?" 
Critic — "  Yes.  You  say  on  page  ten  that 
she  hissed, '  You  are  a  liar  !  '  and  any  woman 
who  can  hiss  such  a  sentence  as  that  can't 
help  being  wonderful." — Boston  Transcript. 


Ah,  a  Clue  I— Sherlock  Holmes  glanced 
'round,  the  room.  The  pictures  were  torn 
into  shreds — the  chairs  were  broken — the 
table  lying  on  the  top  of  the  piano.  A 
great  splash  of  blood  was  on  the  carpet. 

"  Some  one  has  been  here,"  he  com- 
mented with  wonderful  insight. — Brool-lt/n 
Life. 


United  SfatesTires 

are  good  tires 


How  many  good  points 
should  a  good  tire  have? 

You  know  the  qualities  a  £ood  tire  ought  to  have. 
Generous  mileage  is  the  prime  essential. 

You  want  a  guarantee  againt  rim  cuts;  you  want  flexibility,  ease 
of  manipulation  and  security  of  fastening. 

Have  you  ever  been  able  to  secure  a// these  desirable  qualities  in 
one  tire.? 
Probably  not. 

Single  factory  companies  have  generally  been  content  to  strengthen 
their  tires  at  only  one  or  two  of  these  points. 
But  by  our  four-factory  cooperative  methods  of  tire  building  we 
have  been  able  to  combine  into  one  tire  a//  of  the  desirable  feat- 
ures it  is  possible  to  put  into  a  tire. 

We  have  raised  tire  mileage 
to  an  unprecedented  point 

We  have  perfected  and  controJ  exclusi'vely  a  process  that  has  increased  the 
fabric  strength  of  our  tires  practically  fifty  per  cent. 

The  treads  on  United  States  Tires  are  made  of  the  toughest,  longest  wear- 
ing rubber  stock,  ever  put  into  an  automobile  tire. 
Flexibility  and  resilience  have  been  improved  to  a  similar  degree. 
In  fact  we  have  taken  all  the  features  that  you  yourself  would  like  to  find 
in  the  tires  you  buy  and  have  them  all  put  into  one  tire. 
Made  in  three  treads,  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobbv  and  in  three  styles  of  fasten- 
ing including  the  Duniop  (Straight   Side). 


Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


UniictJ  Siitc,  Pncumtlic  Tiiti  are  {uanniccd  when  fllrd  with 
air  ■!  ihc  recoranicnjrd  pressure  anj  aittc^cd  lo  a  rim  bcann4 
cahcr    one    or    both    of    Ihe    accompanxnl    inspcclion    tlanipt. 
When    filled    w»h    any    iub,(itu<r    (or    mr    of    attached    lo   any    , 
other    ritn,   than   ihoic   tpccihcd.   our    (uvtJitee    u    wiibtlnMtL 


3t>x-L^  bttt^jLtA. 


United  States  Tire  Co. 
New  York 


Cake  Secrets 

32.Paee  Book 

Contains     many     cake 

recipes,    thoroughly    tried 

and   tested    also   valuable 

hints  on  cake   baking.      One 

woman  writes  us:     "I  learned 

more  about  cake  making  from 

'Cake  Secrets'  than  from  any 

oi,her  book."     Write  today  for 

this  book. 


NoiSclfRsln^liAKLl^OUR 


FOR  HOME  CAKE  BAKING 

Makes  Lightest,  Finest,  Whit-^ 
est  Cakes  and  Puddings,  Keep- 
ing qualities  just  as  gcxxl 
in  July  as  December.  En- 
dorsed and  used  for  16  years  by  best 
cooking  te:icher3.  Sold  by  leading 
grocers  In  ctenn  sanitary  packagea. 
It  yo<i  cannot  get  it.  write  us. 

IGLEHEART  BROS. 
0«pt>L       Evansville,  Ind.,  U.S 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
alion     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyda;'  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  WiUiam   H,    Walling,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledse  a  Young  Man  Should  Hftve 
Knowledge  s  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Iinr-nrtto  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Sliould  Hava. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  H.nve. 

Ill  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contentt 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.»  777  Perry  BIdg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 
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Coward 

Shoe 


"mo   u    k   PAi   uf[ 


COWARD 


COMBINATION 
SHOE 

Fits  a  slim  foot  snugly  at  the 
\A/aist,  over  the  instep  and 
about  the  heel — yet  the  tread 
is  roomy,  making  an  exceed- 
ingly easy  feeling,  as  well  as 
a  trim  looking  shoe. 

Oxfords  and  Boois 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(NEAR  WARREN  STREET) 

Mail  Orders  Filled  |  Send  for  Catalogue 


ummMMKmit 


Regulation  U.S.  Army  bugles  for  Hoy 
Scout  Patrols.  Finest  Fiench  Make. 
German  Silver  mouth  piece  and  cliain. 
Heavy  reamed  bell.  Complete  with 
silk  shoulder  cord  and  tassels. 

$5.2?  prepaid.    Send  money  order. 

Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  re- 
funded.   Information  free. 

LAURENCE  H.  LUCKER,    Importer, 

SIS  First  Ave.  So.,     MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


A   New  Shirt  for 
One  That  Fails. 


t 


I'm:  L^^l:l^\l{^    dk^kst 

Their  Wealtneus. — Soiiif  nun  an-  grt-ut ' 
suci-t'KKi's   iti    nnikint;   nit>n«v,    l»ui    U-rrihlo 
liiilun'.s   ill   s»'li'i-iinjf   wu.\.s   to  Hpfiitl   it. — 
W'u.shiiKjton   Slur. 

IndifftTont. —  L.wni.Anv  -  "  \Cill  you 
lukf    Ifii   Ki*   cott'ct''.'" 

iiuAKUKU — "  \Vhiiln\ (T  you  cull  it." 
— Loniiutt    Opinion, 
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Pa's  Agony. — Littlp:  Minnie — "  Oh, 
nmina,  what's  that  tlivadful  noise?" 

M.\.\i.\— '•  Hush,  (larliiitc,  papa's  trying 
to  save  the  price  ol"  a  shave." — Fuck. 


Wobbly. — "  What  is  your  attitude  on  the 
tariir.'  " 

"  Something,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  walking  a  tight 
rope." — Washington  Star. 


.4  Botch  Job. — Son  of  the  House  vto 
caller) — "  I  wanted  to  see  j'ou  'cos  father 
says  you  made  yourself." 

C.\LLEK — "  Yes,  niv  lad,  and  I'm  proud 
hof  it." 

Son  of  the  House — "  B-but  why  did 
you  do  it  like  that?" — Pxinch. 


One. — Trotter — "  While  I  was  in  Eng- 
land I  met  one  nobleman  who  actuallj' 
believed  in  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords." 

Blotter — "  Did  you,  really?" 
Trotter — "  Yes.     He  said  it  was  such 
a  nuisance  to  go  there." — Puck. 


Going  Some. — Medium — "  Ah  !  I  have  a 
message  from  the  person  you  wanted.  He 
says  ho  is  very  happy,  and  has  met  Napo- 
leon, Washington,  Caesar,  Mark  Twain, 
and  Lydia  Pinkham." 

JoNE.s — "  Gee  !  but  he's  a  hustler  !  He 
only  died  an  hour  ago." — Judge. 


Unintentional  Humor. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Maine  Laundrymeu's  Associa- 
tion a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a 
fine  be  imposed  on  any  member  naking 
use  of  the  word  "  mangle  "  because  of 
the  impression  it  was  liable  to  make  on  the 
unini tiated.^ilf anw/adurers'  News. 


No  Hedger. — "  Say,  boss,  can  I  get  off 
this  afternoon  about  half-past  two?" 

"  W^hose  funeral  is  it  to  be  this  time, 
James?" 

"  Well,  to  be  honest,  boss,  the  way  the 
morning  papers  have  it  doped  out  it  looks 
like  it's  going  to  be  the  home  team's  again." 
— St.  Louis  Republic. 


Kor  style  Hook,  write  W .  .11.  s  IH'IMCIIKR  .t  IlliO..  I'hlla. 


Refined  Punishment. — The  golf  bug's 
soul  came  back  from  a  little  range  around 
Satan's  preserve  with  a  smile  as  wide  as  the 
Amazon  River. 

"  I  say,"  it  exclaimed.  "  I  don't  call 
this  much  of  a  hell.  They  have  the  finest 
golf  course  out  there  I  ever  saw  in  niy 
life." 

A  droll-looking  old  soul  who  was  sitting 
on  the  safety-valve  looked  up. 

"  But  did  you  see  anybody  playing  on 
it?"  he  asked.  "  No,"-  the  newcomer  ad- 
mitted. "  I  didn't."  The  old-timer 
chuckled.  "  That's  it,"  he  said.  "  He 
won't  let  anybody  play  on  it." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


o .    „  ^    mutdi  cut  iiwjJ 
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STOCKINGS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Send  for    our    new 

booklet,   illustrating 

many  new  styles. 

$2.  COforthis"l'vy"  pat- 
tern. Many  other  hand- 
some  hand  embroidered 
silk-  stockingsatthisspec- 
ialprice.  Blackor colors. 


4  81 
at 


Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document? 

Keep  your  Notes,  Mortgages,  Ins.  Policies  and  valuable 
papers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  chase  leather,  20  strong  manila 
pockets,  4I.;  X  loj;  in.,  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  ex- 
pansion.    (Juixranteed  Salisfaclurij  or  Moneu  Returned. 
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iinnil'T    CUnDC"  Snoring  nienns  ibnt  yniir 
UUn     I     OnUnC       lunca    are    ,wl    e^tlM.K 
tu.  s.  patent)  enough  Bir.    Our  clever 

little  device  is  guanititeed  to  prevent  snoring  and  mouth 
breathing.  Keeps  the  iio.'^triis  open  and  clear.  Sends  full 
currents  of  air  into  tiie  lungs.  Vou'll  leel  better  and 
blighter  when  you  wake  up.  Easily  adjusted,  durable, 
conveuieut.  Gold  filled.  $1.00  posip;ud.  Money  back  ifnot 
satisfied.  Simple  Device  Kales  Co.,  Box  503, 1.eesburg,  Va, 


"HOW    TO    CHOOSE    ORIENTAL    RUGS" 

By  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  PlesidentNewYoik  SchoolofAliplicd  Art 
pDjCp"  I     A  coniplinieiitary  copy  of  this  instructive  book  will 
^  *»^^  •     be  mailed  to  any  Literary  Digest  reader  sending  us 
the  names  of  three  friemls  who  are  interested  in  this  subject. 
H.  MICHAELYAN,  Broadvray  and  20tb  St.,  New  York 


Life  and  Times  of  the 

PATRIARCHS 


"Rich  in  valua- 
ble historical  and 
geog:raphical  de- 
tails, The  author 
is  strong  in  his 
convictions  as  to 
tile  historicity  o£ 
tile  Genesis  nar- 
ratives of  tlie 
lives  o£  the  patri- 
archs, and  lias 
gatliered  an  a  bun- 
dance  of  material, 
to  confirm  his 
view."  Christian 
Iforld,  Cleve- 
land, O, 


Abraham, 

Isaac   and 

Jacob 


By  WM.    HANNA 
THOMSON, 

9I.U.,  LI,.l). 

"In  the  pleasant 

papers    he    has 

gathered  here  he 

describes  person- 
al experiences  in 

visiting  tlie  sites 

of  various  Bible 

episodes,   not 

merely  those  re- 
lating to  the  patriarclis,  and  he  endeavors  to  recon- 
struct from  the  life  and  customs  of  to-day  a  picture  of 
conditions  in  early  Biblical  times.  The  book  is  very 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  vis- 
itor to  Palestine."     The  Sun,  New  York. 

12ino,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.30 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  CO.,       New  York 


"  It  is  interesting 
to  read  tlie  story 
of  the  patriarclis 
in  the  setting  of 
tlie  conditions  in 
which  they  lived 
and  moved.  The 
book  is  a  practi- 
cal  commentary 
on  many  points 
of  Old  Testament 
life  and  history 
otherwise  not  eas- 
ily understood," 
Ziou^s  A  dvocate, 
Portlan-d,  Me. 
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Foreign 

May  10. — Chargc-s  of  conspiracy .  us.irpation.  and 
assassination  arc  made  anainsl  Provisional 
President  Hiicrfa  in  the  Mexican  Parliamunt, 
and  Ills  iuipcacluuonl   is  askud. 

May  17. — Domingo  Rosillo.  a  Cuban  aviator, 
flies  from  Key  West  to  Havana. 

May  18. — Speakers  at  a  peace  rally  in  Tokyo 
denounce  jintjoos  and  prinlict  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy  with  the 
United  States  over  the  California  land-owner- 
ship qu&stion. 
The  Italian  Parliament  pa.sses  an  act  providing 
for  an  exhibition  at  (he  Panama-Pacillc 
Exposition  at  San  Krancisco. 

May  20. — Gen.  Mario  O.  Menocal  is  inaugurated 
President  of  Cuba. 
Vienna  dispatches  say  Essad  Pasha,  com- 
mander of  the  Turkish  garrison  during  the 
siege  of  Scutari,  is  slain  at  Tirana  as  a  result 
of  a  vendetta. 

Domestic 

Washington 

May  Ifi. — The  Senate.  41  to  36,  refuses  to  in- 
struct the  Finance  Committee  to  open  its 
doors  to  representatives  of  industries  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  present  protests 
against  rates  contained  in  the  Underwood 
Tariff  Bill. 

May  19. — Seoretarj-  of  State  Bryan  replies  to 
the  protest  of  .Iai)an  against  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  California  Alien  Land  Ownership 
Law. 
A  commission  of  army  engineers,  in  a  report 
filed  with  Secretary  of  War  CJarrison,  put 
the  blame  for  the  Ohio  floods  on  artificial 
contraction  of  waterways. 

May  20. — The  American  Manufacturers'  As?- 
sociation.  an  organization  opposed  to  trade 
unionism,  asks  President  Wilson  to  veto  the 
Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Bill  because  of 
the  "rider"  which  practically  exempts  labor 
unions  and  farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
organizations  from  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law. 
The  Senate  confirms  the  nominations  of  George 
W.  Guthrie,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Ambassador 
to  Japan:  John  Piirroy  Mitchel.  as  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York:  G.  M.  Saltzgaber. 
as  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  Albert  Lee 
Thurston,  as  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

May  21. — Secretary  of  the  Xa\-y  Daniels  says 
the  armor-plate  bids  are  not  made  in  good 
faith. 

General 

May  15. — Serious  slides  in  the  CiUebra  cut  at 
Panama  are  reported  in  official  dispatches  to 
Washington. 

May  16. — Bishop  W.  C.  Doane,  of  Albany,  dies 
ill    New    York    City. 
A  concern  headed  by  Norman  Hapgood  buys 

Harper's    Wetkly. 
Governor  Hunt,  of  -Vrizona.  signs  an  alien  land 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature. 

May  17. — Alexander  Scott.  Socialist  editor,  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  arrested  and  locked  up  on  a 
charge  of  advocating  hostility  to  the  Paterson 
police  authorities  in  connection  with  tiie  silk 
workers'  strike. 

Fifteen  lose  their  lives  in  an  explosion  in  a  coal 
mine  at  Belle  Valley,  Ohio. 

May  19. — Governor  Johnson,  of  California,  signs 
the  Alien  Land  Ownership  Bill. 

William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company:  Frederic  E.Attlaux.  of  the 
Daniel  Attlaux  Mills  Supply  Company,  and 
J.  Collins,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  are  placed 
on  trial  in  Boston  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  plant  dynamite  in  Lawrence.  Mass.,  during 
the  textile  strike  there  in  1912. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  resigns  as  president 
of  the  Leland  Stanford.  Jr..  University.  He 
will  be  made  chancellor  of  the  institution. 

Governor  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  opens  his 
direct-nomination  campaign  at  BulTalo. 

The  street-railway  strikers  in  Cincinnati 
return  to  work  pending  a  settlement  of  the 
differences  by  arbitration. 

May  20. — Governor  Tener,  of  Pennsylvania 
signs  a  bill  making  Bible  reading  compulsory 
in   the   public  schools. 

The  Government's  suit  to  dissolve  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  begins  at  Boston. 

Henry  M.   Flagler,   oil   and   railway  magnate, 
»      dies. 

The  "Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  orders  a 
20  per  cent,  reduction  of  express  rates  within 
the  State. 
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Travel  from  Your 
Easy  Chair 
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The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

A  scientifically  exact  instrument — opticallu  and 
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Simple  to  operate  and  very  durable. 
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Timber 
Land  Bonds 

To  Net  6% 

Matiirinor  in  seini- 
annual  installments 
and  presenting  avvide 
range   of  maturities. 

The  obligation  of  a 
Company  with  sev- 
enteen years  of  suc- 
cessful history. 

Secured  by  first  mort- 
gage on  land  and 
timber  valued  at 
three  times  the  loan. 

Total  assets  of  four  to 
one. 

Management  is  first- 
class. 

Ownership  is  in  strong 
hands. 

Principal  is  protected 
by  ample  sinking 
fund. 

Interest  i§  protected 
by  proved   earnings. 

These  bonds  carry  our 
absolute  recommen- 
dation. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  789-R 

Peabody; 
Houghteling&Go. 

(Established  1865) 

105  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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CAUSES    OF    THi:    I) K(  LINKS    IN 
ShX'l  KITV    I'KK  i:S 

I'^IU'i  <lt'<'liiii'  ill  prices  forstofk-flXJ^luui^fo 
stHHiritifs  (lurintj  tlu»  spring  iiioiitlis  of 
Ihis  yi'iir  litis  l)«'»'ii  uttril)Ul«Hl  to  various 
cuiist'S,  It  has  alTecttd  not  only  securities 
of  tlie  liit^iiest  {^ra<le,  l»ut  tiiose  intrinsically 
of  low  tfrade.  The  level  reached  has  he«'n 
tilt!  lowest  for  many  months.  John  Moody, 
in  his  Maijiizine,  finds  the  (causes  wi  re  f?en- 
eral  as  well  as  sju'i-itic,  the  general  ones 
beinti  those  which  caused  recessions  not 
oidy  here  hut  in  Kurope.  A  fundamental 
factor  all  over  the  world  lias  been  "  the 
absence  of  real  investment  capital."  In 
these  circumstances  the  supply  of  securi- 
ties for  sale  became  greater  than  was  the 
demand  for  purchase.  In  the  months  im- 
mediatelj'  preceding  the  declines  there  liad 
b(>en  an  increase  in  investment  capital 
throughout  this  country,  due  to  the  large 
crops  of  last  year.  While  this  to  some 
extent  relieved  the  situation,  the  relief 
■'  was  more  than  offset  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  issues  of  a 
more  speculative  nature  which  returned 
high  rates  of  interest." 

Had  the  character  of  these  new  securities 
been  normal  and  their  quantity  not  un- 
usual, the  recession  probably  would  not 
have  gone  so  far,  but  there  had  been  for 
two  years  a  demand  from  investors  for 
higher  returns  on  their  money.  This  nat- 
urally and  steadily  lessened  the  demand 
for  high-grade  bonds  and  standard  stocks 
giving  only  limited  returns.  Instead  of 
being  content  with  from  4J/^  to  5  per 
cent.,  investors  have  sought  for  6  and  even 
8  per  cent.  The  prospectuses  for  new 
issues  were  presented  to  them  with  so  much 
optimism,  and  the  favorable  facts  about 
them  were  so  widely  exploited,  that  "  even 
the  old-fashioned  investor  tended  to  lose 
liis  judgment."  Among  these  issues  were 
those  of  rubber-tire  companies  and  makers 
of  motor-ears.  A  little  experience  under 
keen  competition  soon  demonstrated  that 
the  enormous  earnings  of  the  first  two  or 
three  years  could  not  be  maintained. 

Issues  of  this  unseasoned  class,  having 
thus  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  came 
on  the  market  in  great  volume  and  with 
rapidity.  Not  only  were  these  securities  de- 
prest,  "but  everything  else  of  a  speculative 
or  investment  nature."  Meanwhile,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  foreign  financial 
markets  led  to  the  liquidation  of  foreign 
investments  in  American  securities  and 
gold  was  drawn  from  America.  This  coun- 
try instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  loolc 
after  its  own  affairs  and  to  conserve  its 
resources,  was  thus  called  upon  to  finance 
a  European  demand. 

Mr.  Moody  believes  it  is  ia  conservative 
statement  to  say  that  the  highest  grade 
stocks  and  bonds  "  have  now  pretty  well 
discounted,  not  only  recent  events,  but 
the  uncertainty  of  the  immediate  out- 
look."    On  this  point  he  says: 

"]\Iany  of  the  good  issues  are  to-day 
selling  far  below  .their  asset  or  true  values, 
and  while  they  may  naturally  with  fiirther 
market  unsettlement  sell  still  lower,  yet 
the  real  investor  who  to-day  goes  into  the 
security  market  and  makes  selections  with 
intelligence    and    discrimination    will    cer- 


tainly lu'  getting  securities  fairly  <;lH'ap. 
No  one  <'an,  excejjt  thiough  accident,  buy 
at  the  absolute  bollorn,  and  the;  stearics  we 
hear  about  jjeople  who  bought  Union 
Pacific  at  i)ar  in  11107  or  United  States 
Steel  sinking  fund  os  at  80  are  not  criteria 
of  what  the  g«'neral  investment  public 
<lid  at  or  about  that  time.  Even  those 
w  lu>  bought  the  issues  at  those  prices 
secured  llieni  by  accident  more  than  by 
j)rocess  of  liuaiKMal  reasoning.  The  people 
who  bought  se<'urities  two  months  later, 
j)aying  i2.">  or  i:iO  for  Union  Pacific  and  90 
and  ii."»  for  United  States  Steel  bonds,  were 
the  class  who  acted  with  mon;  conscious 
intelligence  and  who  made  their  purchases 
on  a  much  ch-arer  analysis  of  the  general 
situation.  In  other  words,  people  who 
bought  in  the  niid.st  of  the  panic  were 
naturally  speculating  to  a  pretty  full  extent, 
while  those  who  bought  two  months  later 
were  clc;arly  investing,  as  they  had  demon- 
strated facts  back  of  their  judgment  which 
warranted  them  in  doing  what  they  did. 

"The  type  of  issues  which  from  the 
purely  investment  standpoint  appears  to  be 
desiral)le  at  the  present  time  are  high-grade 
railroad  bonds  or  stocks  and  certain  well- 
seasoned  and  well-tested  industrial  issues. 
For  the  bond  investor  there  is  probably 
nothing  better  just  at  this  season,  among 
the  long-term  bond  issues,  than  St.  Paul 
general  4s  or  4i4s,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
first  4s,  Northern  Pacific  4s  and  refunding 
4s,  Atchison  general  4s  and  adjustment  4s, 
and  certain  of  the  divisional  4s  and  43-^s  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  Illinois 
Central  sj'stems. 

"All  issues  of  this  general  type  are  to- 
day selling  down  around  the  abnormally 
low  prices  reached  in  the  panic  period  of 
1907.  Even  tho  investment  conditions 
generally  remain  poor  for  some  years,  and 
these  bonds  do  not  rise  very  much  in  the 
immediate  future,  yet  the  liberal  return 
on  the  investment  at  present  prices  ia 
certainly  a  matter  not  to  be  overlooked. 
For  example,  Atchison  adjustment  4s, 
really  a  very  liigh-grade  issue,  are  now 
quoted  around  83,  whereas  18  months  ago 
they  were  selling  at  about  95.  There  is 
no  better  bond  in  this  country  in  the  rail- 
road field  than  Northern  Pacific  first  4s. 
Two  years  ago  they  were  selling  steadily 
above  par  and  to-day  they  can  be  bought 
below  95.     And  so  it  is  all  along  the  hne." 

THE    OUTLOOK 

The  bright  spot  in  the  immediate  out- 
look is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  tho 
crops.  W^inter  wheat  early  in  IMay  was  in 
better  shape  than  at  any  other  correspon- 
ding date  of  which  we  have  records.  It  is 
generallj^  agreed  that  the  promise  this 
year  is  for  a  tremendous  harvest — one 
better  even  than  the  bumper  harvest  of 
last  year.  We  had  a  mild  winter  favorable 
to  winter  wheat,  so  that  the  acreage  killed 
is  small.  Spi'ing  rains  then  followed  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  "  just  at  the  right  time 
and  just  in  the  right  amount,"  says  a  writer 
in  The  Investments  Magazine. 

Enormous  crops  may,  however,  prove 
to  be  an  embarrassment,  because  they  re- 
quire heavy  financing.  It  seems  probable 
that  more  money  will  be  required  in  the 
autumn  to  handle  this  year's  crops  than 
was  ever  required  before.  The  banks  are 
already  striving  to  build  up  their  reserves,, 
in  order  to  have  cash  with  which  to  handle 
the  harvest  without  undue  strain.     Their 
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efiforts  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  a 
recession  in  trade,  whinh  has  led  to  a  con- 
traction in  commercial  loans.  This  reces- 
sion, so  far  as  the  general  country  is  con- 
cerned, may  therefore  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Reports  are  at  hand  of  a  heavy 
movement  in  the  grain  that  was  held  over 
by  the  fanners  from  last  year.  A  large 
proportion  of  that  crop  remained  still  un- 
marketed as  late  as  early  in  April.  Re- 
ports since  that  time  have  indicated  a 
heavj'  movement  to  market.  Because  of 
this,  farmers  who  have  borrowed  money 
from  country  banks  are  able  to  pay  off 
their  loans.  By  this  means  the  country 
banks  promise  to  get  into  much  better 
shape  by  the  time  when  crop-moving  de- 
mands set  in.  The  requirements  from  New 
York  and  Chicago  may  prove  not  to  be  as 
heavy  as  they  at  one  time  were  expected  to 
be.  Fundamental  conditions,  says  the  writer 
in  this  magazine  (as  many  other  writers 
say),  "  are  sound,  and  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  reason  for  pessimism  or  any  serious 
change  in  the  situation  for  the  next  year." 
A  reassuring  interview  on  business  con- 
ditions, with  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president 
of  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Company,  was  printed  on  ]Ma\'  21  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr.  Vail  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  biggest  and  wisest  leaders  in 
the  industrial  world  of  our  time.  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  he  said,  "that  the  fundamentals 
are  sound.  Most  of  our  troubles  are  super- 
ficial and  are,  therefore,  susceptible  of 
rapid  and  decisive  improvement";  re- 
covery in  the  security  market  to  more  nor- 
mal and  happier  conditions  "is  merely  a 
matter  of  time  and  patience."  Mr.  Vail 
believes  the  present  cautious  attitude  in 
the  money  market  to  be  !'the  very  best 
guaranty  in  the  world  that  we  shall  not 
have  stormy  times."  He  is  not  worrying 
over  the  tariff  legislation  or  the  depres- 
sion in  industrial  New  England.  "What 
Ave  want,"  says  he,  "is  more  courage  and 
the  disposition  to  make  the  best  of  things." 
He  believes  that  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  "is  the  very  biggest  thing  that  could 
possibly  happen  in  this  country-  to-day." 
The  railroads  need  the  increases,  they 
!'must  have  them,"  and  he  feels  "morally 
certain  that  they  will  get  them."  A  ra^ 
tional  solution  of  this  problem  would  mean 
"a  25  to  50  per  cent,  expansion  in  general 
business."  He  has  faith  in  the  "enduring 
ability  of  the  people  of  this  great  country 
to  triumph  over  all  obstacles."  Finally, 
he  says,  any  broad  view  of  present  condi- 
tions must  have  for  its  horizon  "  the  West- 
ern wheat  fields  where  nature  is  happily 
promising  to  pour  out  another  wonderful 
harvest." 

COMMODITY    PRICES    LOWER 

Bradstreet's  for  the  fifth  time  this  j'ear 
reports  lower  commodity  prices.  The 
index  number  for  December  was  the  high- 
est on  record;  the  number  for  JVIay  1  the 
lowest  that  had  been  reached  since  July 
of  last  year.  The  net  decline  since  Decem- 
ber is  4.2  per  cent.  After  Alay  1,  for  a 
fraction  of  the  month,  there  was  a  further 
decline  of  1.3  per  cent.  The  index  number 
for  May  1,  however — that  is,  S9.1399 — -is 
still  high,  with  one  exception  the  highest 
ever  recorded  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  another  article  BradstreeC s  compiles 
from  Government  bulletins  statistics  of  re- 
tail prices  (the  index  number  is  for  whole- 
sale prices)  during  the  past  twenty-tlu-ee 
years.     Thej-  relate  to  fifteen  articles  of 
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Secured   By    17-Story   Building   in   the 

Heart  of  Chicago 
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u 


vyE  OFFER  S6o0,(X)0six  per  cent 
^^  First  Mortgage  Bonds  secured  by  a 
direct  first  lien  on  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel 
Building,  La  Salle  and  Van  Buren  Streets. 
Chicago;  the  property  securing  the  loan  be- 
ing appraised  at  $1.370.000— more  than  double 
the  total  amount  of  the  loan.  We  point  out 
the  following  strous  features  of  this  issue: 

^Ariiritv  ■^  17-story  fire-proof  hotel  build- 
kJCWUl  liy  ingof  the  highest  cla-ss.  contain- 
ing 500  rooms,  together  with  5  stores  and  5 
offices,  located  directly  opposite  the  La  Salle 
Street  Railway  Station,  the  terminal  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore.  Rock  Island, 
and  other  great  trunk  railways  —  one  of 
Chicago's  strategic  hotel  sites. 

Fornintro  The  entire  building  has  been 
CdrUlllgs  leased  for 99 years  to  the  Hotel 
Sherman  Company,  a  corporation  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $3,400,000,  owner  of  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  at  a  guaranteed  net  annual  rental 
of  ?97.0fiOa  year.  This  net  rental  is  almost  exactly 
two  and  one-half  times  the  greatest  annual  interest 
charge,  assuring  the  prompt  payment  of  bonds. 

\T^^.,^^■l^w%  The  property  Is  appraised  at 
valuation  $l  370.000.  more  than  double  the 
totHl  amountof  the  tjond  issue,  thus  ItavinR  an  equity 
of  $720,000,  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  entire  loan, 
for  the  irotection  of  bondholders  against  loss. 

Mofiiritiac  Investors  may  purchase  these  bonds 
aiUrillcS  maturing  in  two  to  ten  years,  as 
they  desire.  The  bonds  mature  serially  in  sums  from 
$15,000  to  $35,000  a  year  for  nine  years.  $200,000  of 
the  principal  being  i)aid  off  before  final  maturity. 


nAn/vminat inne  Coupon  bonds,  $100,  $500,  ll.OOOand  $5,000.  We  have  purchased  this  entire 
L/cnOnilIIa.llUnS  issue  after  a  thorough  investigation,  and  recommend  these  bonds  as  a  sound 
iuvestment  for  income.  No  investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  us. 

^-"-S^TTTT^^  "ThtlnvtttoT't  Maaarint,"  a  semi-monthly  puMication,  together  with  iiteraturs  of  t»Iu« 

i/^»31i^SKo^  to  every  careful  mvestor,  will  bo  mailed  od  raqaest. 

Write  for  circular  No.  247 A 
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S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE  f^  BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTAB1.ISHEO  1662 

STRAUS  BUILDING  ONE  WALL  STREET 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Filth  revised  edition  just  inibiished.  CI otli, 75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Investment 
Problems 

With  an  adequate  statisti- 
cal bureau,  a  comprehensive 
reference  library,  and  a  corps 
of  competent  experts,  our 
Bond  Department  is  equip- 
ped to  solve  your  invest- 
ment problems,  and  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service. 

Send  for  our 
General  Circular  Number  V244 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Capital  and  Surplus,     -      -    $30,000,000 
Deposits, 177,000,000 


Concise  Standard 
Dictionary 


Terse  definitions  of 
28,000    words    and 
terms,    500  illustrations  ;  also 
proper  names,  foreign  phrases, 
weights  and  measures,  abbreviations,  coinage,  etc.,  etc. 
Handy  for  you,  helpful  to  your  children. 

Strong  cloth  cover,  price  only     /?/}/»  postage, 
Fnnk&Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  "l/C 


nc. extra. 


When  Did  You 
Invest  Your  Money? 

Take  Your  Pencil  and  Mark  on  the 


BABSON  COMPOSITE   PLOT 

the  dates  of  your  investments  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Frankly,  have  you  always  chosen  the  most 
favorable  time  to  buy,  the  time  when  fundamental 
conditions  were  just  right  to  give  you  the  lowest 
price  and  the  highest  yield?  Now,  instead  of 
looking  backward  and  seeing  what  you  ought  to 
have  done,  why  not  look  ahead  and  actually  do  it  ? 
The  Babson  Composite  Plot  indicates  when  funda- 
mental conditions  are  ripe  for  buying  stocks  and 
bonds.  Before  you  make  your  next  investment, 
write  for  a  copy  of  a  valuable  booklet,  explaining 
when  to  buy,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any 
person  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Babson 
Organization. 

Address  Dept.  G-5-5  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 
Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 
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We  own  and  recommend  for 

Conservative  Investment 

West  Penn  Traction  Company 

First  Mortgage  5/^  Gold  Bonds 

PRICE  '^7  AND  INTEREST 
(To  yield  about  5.20't  pel  aonuin.) 

Between  December  H.  1908  and  December  31,  1912.  the 

company  increased  lU 
Track  mileage  operated  (rom  1 57.52  to  299J8...or    90% 

Toul  tan  owned  horn  162  to  326, or  102^^ 

Geneiatin;  capacity  (HP.)  from  16,750 

to  4*^.64 1,       or  l%% 

Connected  load  (H   P.)  from  26.055  to  55,510,  or  I  I3fe 
Migh  tenuon  Irantmusion  line*  from  1 19.38 

to  26651  mile*. ...or  123% 

Ciou  earnings  from  $1,551,136  to  $3,408,586,    or  I  19% 

Net  earniogi  Irom  $691,874  to  $1.579.127, oi  128% 

Surplus  alter  bond  interest.  $245.568 to $784,379,  or  219% 

Descriptive  Circular  No.  423,  mailed  on  request 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ChicaKO— First  National  Bank  Bids. 
Philadelphia— Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
New  York— 37  Wall  Street 
Boston— Kuhn.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 
London,  Eng  —J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn 

(European  Agency),  Ltd.  Pinners  Hall, 
Austin  Friars 


LIKE  THE  BANK 

or  the  insurance  company  or  the  well  super- 
vised institution,  when  you  buy  first  mortgage 
or  underlying  bonds  of  standard  railroads  and 
public  utility  corporations,  you  become  in- 
terested in  thoroughly  high  grade  investments. 
When  we  stop  to  consider  that  such  bonds 
now  yield  appro.ximately  4^  to  5%,  it  becomes 
evident  that  this  is  a  time  of  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  or  woman  with  ready  cash. 
This  thought  becomes  even  more  convincing 
•  when  we  remember  that  bonds  of  this  type  in- 
spire the  full  confidence  of  experts  as  to  their 
safety,  their  prompt  interest  payment,  their 
marketability,  and  their  promise  of  appreciat- 
ing in  value. 

Send  for  Circular  479 

"Strong  Security  ;,nd  Liberal  Income" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


Buy  Bonds 

Good  bonds  have  all  the  elements  of 
securityofrealestate  mortgages.  They 
are  fractional  parts  of  carefully  drawn 
mortgages  on  improved  and  product- 
ive property  and,  in  addition,  are  back- 
ed bythe  creditof  prosperous  business 
enterprises.  They  are  readily  salable  at 
all  times  and  the  interest  can  be  collec- 
ted at  anybank  by  presenting  the  cou- 
pons as  they  become  due.  Long-term 
bonds  assure  permanent  investment 
of  funds  and  save  the  trouble  and 
possible  risk  of  changing  or  renew- 
ing investments  every  few  years. 

May  we  offer  suggestions  for  the  in- 
vestment of  your  money  in  high  grade 
bonds  which  we  have  examined  care- 
fully and  which  we  can  recommend.' 
Correspondence  is  in'Tjited 

White,  Weld  &   Co. 

The  Rookery        14  Wall  St.       iii  DevonshireSt. 
Chicago     New  York         Boston 


food,  ri'prest'ntiny  appro.xiniutely  about 
two-thirdii  of  the  fxpt-nditure  for  food 
made  hy  the  averafji-  workiiitjman's  family. 
The  table,  compiled  for  the  (loverninent 
and  re])rodiiced  in  Bradatrttl's,  gives  both 
.simple  avcrapo.s  and  what  are  known  as 
■■  weighted  average.s."  "'  Weighted  aver- 
age.s  "  are  eoiiiputed  by  a  process  whi(di 
gives  to  each  artitile  nientiontnl  its  weight 
according  to  the  a\erage  consumption  of 
it  in  a  workingnian's  family.  Foll<j\ving 
are  the  figures.  They  relate  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  and  cover  the  period  from 
1890  to  1912: 


prices 
weight'd 


Simple 

Relative 

Simple 

average 

prices 

average 

prices 

weight'd 

prices 

1890.. 

..102.0 

101.9 

1902. . 

. .116.8 

1891.. 

. . 103 . G 

103.4 

1903.. 

..116.9 

1892.. 

..101.7 

101.6 

1904 . . 

. .118.3 

1893.. 

..104.6 

104.1 

1905 . . 

. .118.3 

1894.. 

..    99.5 

99.2 

1906.. 

.  .122.4 

1895.. 

..   97.2 

97.1 

1907 . . 

. .128.0 

1896.. 

..   94.9 

95.2 

1908. . 

. .132.5 

1897.. 

..   96.4 

96.7 

1909.. 

. .140.3 

1898.. 

..   99.4 

99.7 

1910,. 

..148.5 

1899.. 

..100.6 

100.8 

1911. . 

..146.9 

1900.. 

..102.9 

103.0 

1912.. 

..157.9 

1901.. 

..109.5 

108.5 

114 

114 

116 

116 

120 

125 

130 

137 

144 

143.0 

154.2 


Special  interest  attaches  to  this  table 
in  its  bearing  on  the  assertion  often  heard 
that,  when  the  high  cost  of  living  at  the 
present  day  is  dwelt  upon,  comparisons 
are  too  often  made  with  the  low  prices  of 
years  of  depression,  such  as  1896  or  1897. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  while 
the  prices  in  those  years  were  low,  they 
were  not  phenomenally  lower  than  they 
were  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
or  immediately  following  1896  and  1897. 
Another  table  shows  by  percentages  how 
much  higher  prices  were  in  the  year  1912 
than  in  the  other  years  from  1890  to  1911. 
It  will  here  be  seen  that  they  were  higher 
in  1912  by  66.4  per  cent,  than  they  were  in 
1896;  higher  by  53  per  cent,  than  in  1900; 
and  higher  by  33  per  cent,  than  in  1905. 
Brad&lreet' s  remarks  that  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  increase  in  1912  as  compared 
with  1890  occurred  in  smoked  bacon. 
Pork  chops  came  next.  Granulated  sugar, 
however,  in  1912  as  compared  with  1890, 
showed  a  decline,  but  when  compared  with 
other  years  sugar  took  a  reverse  course. 
Wheat,  flour,  and  milk  showed  some  of  the 
smallest  percentages  of  advance. 

A   FINE   STROKE  IN   PHILADELPHIA 

When  it  was  announced  in  April  that 
Philadelphia  would  offer  an  issue  of 
$4,000,000  4  per  cent,  bonds,  incredulity 
was  often  exprest  as  to  the  success  of  the 
offer.  Bond  issues  by  railroads  a  few 
weeks  before  had  not  turned  out  auspi- 
ciouslj\  Moreover,  the  low  rate  of  inter- 
est was  thought  to  be  heavily  against  suc- 
cess. The  result  was  that  Philadelphia 
sold  this  issue  at  par  and  sold  it  promptly. 
This  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  The  Annal- 
ist of  the  New  York  Times  to  have  been 
"  a  genuine  triumph  for  the  Blankenburg 
administration. ' ' 

The  success  was  due  not  to  syndicates 
or  bankers,  but  to  small  investors.  Many 
of  the  bonds  were  sold  directly  "  across 
the  counter "  to  buyers  who  had  been 
hoarding  their  savings  for  many  months. 
Cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  money 
was  taken  out  of  old  stockings,  out  of  tea- 
pots, and  out  of  other  hiding-places.  Many 
of  the  bills  and  coins  bore  in  their  crumpled 
and  tarnished  condition  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  having  been  long  out  of  circula- 


Healthy  Returns 

From  a  Safe  Investment 

Even  so  conservative  a  lender  as  the  United 
States  Government  accepts  Municipal  Bonds  as 
security  for  30%  of  United  States  deposits. 

Thousands  of  investors  of  large  and  small 
amounts,  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  ever- 
widening  market  for 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

We  append  a  list  01  attractive  securities  for 
your  consideration;  bonds  which  are  "better 
than  gold"  for  they  mean  not  only  safety  of 
the  principal  but  a  definite  aiul  sure  income. 

$30000  Medina  Co.,  Texas.  Road  5.  netting  5% 
30000  Sylva  Tp..  N.  C.  Road  5^.  •■  5.30% 
30000  Lonsdale.  Tenn.,  Electric  L.  3^.  "  5.50% 
30000  Colonial  Beach,  Va.,  Water  6.  "  5.50% 
15000  William8lonTp..N.C..Road6s"  5.50% 
26000  Youngslon,  Nev..  Sewer  6j  "       6% 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  "  Book  of  Bonds" 
on  request.      Address 

ULEN  S,  CO. 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


The  Future  of  an 
Investment 

is  of  more  importance  than  its  past. 
The  past  is  of  importance  only  so 
far  as  it  indicates  present  conditions 
and  future  prospects.  It  is  for  thia 
reason  that  we  select  investments 
which  not  only  offer  ample  security 
and  yield  for  the  time  being,  but 
which,  from  our  study  of  conditions, 
we  are  satisfied  will  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  ourcustomers  inthefuture. 

Write  for  Circular  6-LD 

A.  B.  Leacli  &  Co» 

Investment  Securities 

149  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
London,  Eng. 


Buffalo 
Baltimore 


arm  Mortgages. 

Your  money  safe  and  your  income 
sure.  Send  for  descriptive  pamph- 
let "A"  and  list  of  offering;s,  30  years' 
experience.    Highest  references. 


L.i Lamler (Sf  Co.  Grand  forks-MD. 


Make  Your  Savings 
Increase  Your  Income 

by  investing  your  funds  in  certain  mod- 
ern First  Preferred  Stocks  of  the  best 
type  — stocks  which  protect  you  by 
stringent  provisions  and  safeguard  you 
in  many  ways  similar  to  mortgage 
bonds.  Your  money  will  be  well  se- 
cured and  your  interest  return  as  high 
as  7%  if  you  purchase  First  Preferred 
Stocks  such  as  we  suggest. 

Send  for  List  MD  if  you  have  $100  up 
to  $10,000  to  invest. 

Pomroy  Bros. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  since  1878 
30  Pine  Street  New  York 
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O/CniCAGO  IMPROVED 

/  REAL   ESTATE 

/cMORTGAGES 


WISE  INVESTMENTS 

Combine  t  o  t  he  u  tmost — greatest  secu  r- 
ity  not  affected  by  industrial  depression 
or  financial  stagTJation— grreate--t  income  consist- 
ent with  safety — greatest  stable  permanency. 
These  with  convertibility  are  all  features  of  our 
Chicago  Improved  KealEstate  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages Title  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Title 
&  Trust  Company. 

Custodians  of  Trust  funds  make  these  secur- 
ities their  heaviest  investments. 

Chicago's  unquestioned  stability  and  our  long 
experience  make  our  offeringsof  First  Real  Estate 
Gold  Mort^ges  (in  large  and  small  amounts)  and 
First  Real  Estate  Serial  Gold  Bonds  (denomina- 
tions $100,  $500  and  $1000) — drawing  sJ^  and  6 
per  cent — the  best. 

During  our  nineteen  years  of  continuous  busi- 
ness not  $1  of  principal  or  interest  has  been 
lost  in  an  investment  through  us. 

It  is  and  always  has  been  our  custom  to  repur- 
chase securities  from  our  clients  at  par  and 
accrued  interest,  less  a  handling  charge  of  i  per 
cent.   Send  for  list  195  L. 


G.H.CONEiY^CO. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS 

■  OS    S     l-A.S^KL.I-E    STREET 


"Bond  Talk" 

No.  6. 

In  this  sixth  leaflet  on 
public  utility  bonds,  we 
discuss,  among  other 
matters  of  interest  to 
the  investor,  the  pres- 
ent economic  position 
of  the  railroads. 

Ask   for  "Bond  Talk"  L. 


[ 


115  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
Boston  Philadelphia 


7NE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.    The  ilisclosures  made  ais 
of  a  very  strikins  nature.    Yet  even  the  most  eensitive 
will  find  nothint;  iudclicate.     12mo,  Cloth.  197  naees 
Price.  $1.CK). 
■«UNK  k  "WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

Our  Illinois  First  Farm  Mortprages  are  safe 
because  the  Illinois  "Corn  Belt"  is  the  richest 
soil  in  the  world;  the  underlying  security  is 
readily  salable  for  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  loaned;  every  farm  involved  is  produc- 
tive; every  title  is  clear;  you  are  the  only  owner 
of  the  loan — 5  good  reasons. 

Never  a  cent  lost  investors  in  our  55  years  of  deal- 
ing in  Farm  Mortgages.   Write  for  List  No.  215. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  BANKERS 

Founded  .\.  D.  1858 
WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Invest  on  partial  payments 
"COMPOUND  INVESTMENT" 

Trade  Mark 

This  is  an  original  invest-while-you-eam 
plan  that  enables  you  to  become  owTier  of  securities 
which  will  pay  almost  double  the  income  your  money 
earns  in  a  savings  bank. 

"Pure  Gold"  Securities 

issued  in  $100  units  by  the  strong  industrial  con- 
cerns of  Youngstown  are  a  splendid  investment 
yieldingnearly  VJatcurrrentprices.  Full  infor- 
mation and  copyrighted  hterature  on  request. 

The  Realty  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplus,    .    .    $400,000.00 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


tion.     The  writer  gives  further  interesting 
details: 

"One  investor  ofTc'red  .SI, 000  in  five-,  ten-, 
and  twenty-dollar  gold  piece.s,  representing 
the  savings  of  many  years.  In  fact  one 
coin  bore  the  date  of  1S79,  the  year  in 
which  it  had  been  hived  away.  Individual 
subscriptions  ranged  from  .?100  up  to 
S.'iOO,000,  and  there  were  requests  for  bonds 
of  even  smaller  denominations.  Fathers 
took  their  children  to  the  treasurer's  office 
to  subscribe  in  person  to  the  extent  of  .?100 
and  .S200.  Youths  drew  their  deposits 
from  building  associations  and  savings- 
banks  to  make  investments  in  the  city's 
4s.  A  cripple  passed  a  roll  of  crumpled 
bills  across  the  counter  and  asked  for  a 
$.")00  certificate.  This  same  man  has 
appeared  at  every  direct  sale  in  the  past 
five  years  and  taken  .?.500  in  bonds.  In 
some  cases  it  took  the  clerks  fifteen  minutes 
to  straighten  out  and  count  packages  of 
rumpled  notes.  One  old  man  who  bought 
$500  of  the  issue  announced  that  his  pur- 
chase represented  the  sa^'ings  of  almost 
a  lifetime.  Many  of  the  small  subscribers 
insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with  Mayor 
Blankenburg  and  thanking  him  personally 
for  placing  the  loan  on  popular  sale. 

"Subscriptions  came  not  only  from 
residents  of  Philadelphia,  but  from  the 
investors  in  surrounding  cities  and  towns 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  small  class  of  in- 
\estors  has  been  standing  aloof  from  the 
bond  market,  discouraged  bj^  the  weakness 
of  seasoned  securities,  rendered  timid  by 
the  reflection  of  battle  smoke  east  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  fearful  of  the  semi- 
socialistic  activities  of  legislators.  But 
as  soon  as  Mayor  Blankenburg  opened  the 
^^^ndow  of  the  city  treasury  and  went  into 
the  business  of  selling  bonds  across  the 
counter,  the  hoarders  began  to  come  out. 
They  were  diffident  and  uncertain  at  first, 
but  w^hen  the  local  banks  began  to  buy  and 
the  initial  dav's  dealings  ran  up  a  total  of 
over  §1,000,000,  the  small  buyer's  confi- 
dence increased,  and  on  the  second  day  thej- 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  market. 

"While  their  purchases  were  extensive, 
the  falling  off  of  the  demand  for  the  loan  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  on  the  second  day's 
business  stirred  the  Mayor  to  activity-. 
He  solicited  the  interest  of  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury,  one  of  his  advisers  and  the 
head  of  Dre.xel  &  Co.  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Stotesbury  is  credited  with  having  made 
personal  requests  for  subscriptions  among 
those  financial  institutions  in  which  he  is 
interested.  A  general  response  followed. 
This  response,  coupled  with  the  purchases 
made  by  those  banks  which  carry'  city 
deposits,  swelled  the  tide  of  small  invest- 
ments and  finally  ran  the  total  subscription 
up  to  .?4, 140,500,  when  the  loan  was  with- 
drawn from  sale  on  Wednesday  night. 

"This  sum  is  $640,500  in  excess  of  the 
amount  originally  offered,  $3,500,000;  but 
Major  Blankenburg  decided  to  accommo- 
date the  individuals  who  came  as  clients 
on  the  last  dav.  The  authorized  issue  was 
$7,000,000.  The  balance  will  not  be 
offered  until  later  in  the  year,  as  the  city 
is  now  provided  with  funds  sufficient  for  its 
immediate  needs.  The  Mayor  makes  the 
statement  that  he  could  have  sold  the  entire 
.$7,000,000  at  this  time.  His  chief  gratifica- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  new  loan  was  taken  by  the  people 
for  permanent  investment.  Another  feature 
of  the  sale  of  these  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  par 
was  that  it  was  made  in  the  face  of  outside 
offerings  of  practically  the  same  bonds 
at  99^.  A  large  private  New  York  bank- 
ing house  has  had  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  city  4s  for  a  long  time.  When 
it  became  known  that  Philadelphia  pro- 
posed to  put  out  another  issue  of  the  same 
kind,  this  firm  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  its 
holdings  by  offering  them  at  a  shade  under 
par,  and  so  advertised  their  sale  side  by 


Nobody 
Can  Elxpect 

to  buy  securities  at  the  bottom  or  sell 
at  the  lop,  but  shrewd  investors  at  the 
present  time  are  buying  sound  bonds 
because  they  are  cheap. 

Their  prices  are  affected  by  the  only 
influence  which  depresses  sound  bonds, 
and  that  is,  high  rates  for  money. 

Intrinsically,  the  values  of  sound 
bonds  are  unchanged. 

In  our  opinion,  all  investors  contem- 
plating investments  should  now  seek 
the  advice  of  the  reputable  and  estab- 
ished  investment  banker. 

Possessed  of  broad  experience,  am- 
ple capital  and  facilities,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  render  a  superior  service. 
Our  present  offerings  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  high  rates  for  money. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. 

Our  General  list  offers  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  sound  bonds  yielding  from 
3>2Toto6%. 

Ask  for  Circular  T>-3 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

49  Wall  Street  142 1  Chestnut  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts.  424  California  St. 

HALSEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Congress  Street,  Boston 

LONDON  GENEVA 

Morton  Otis,  Ag't.  SwiUerland 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  K-Ing  Syxtrin.  By  Prof.  Andors 
Wide,  51. D.  This  system  of  Kymnastics  has  been 
designed  on  strictly  Bcientitic  )>rincii)les,  aud  has 
been  recognized  b,v  educators  througlnuit  the  world  as 
the    most   valuable  aud   practical  one.    12mo,  Cloth. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAXLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  XEW  YORK 


Be  An  Investor 

You  may  become  an  investor,  and 
invest  in  the  same  securities  that 
the  millionaire  invests  in,  if  you  have 

$50     $20     $10 

and  can  save  $S  a  month. 

You  may  buy  ODD  LOTS  of  stock 
and  $100  bonds,  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Send    for    booklet    5 
"Partial  Payment  Plan." 

JohnMuirS(o. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE    74  BROAPWAV 

Uptown  OfiSce  —  426  Street  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
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— an  investor  or  a 
speculator  ? 

^  If  you  are  a  speculator,  we  have 
nothing  that  will  interest  you.  BUT 
—  if  you  are  an  investor  and  seek 
a  definite,  known  income  NOW, 
rather  than  an  indefinite  or  prob- 
lematical income  some  time  in  the 
uncertain  future,  we  would  like  to 
send  you  our  new  illustrated  Book- 
let describing  the  New  York  Real 
El&tate  Security  Company's 


Gold    Mortgage 
Bonds 

Denominations:  $100,  $500,   $1000 

Protected  by  Trust  Mortgage 
Interest  Payable  Semi  -  Annually 

^  These  bonds  are  thoroughly  secured 
by  the  actual  ownership  of  milHons  of 
dollars'  worth  of  high  -  class,  improved, 
income-producing  city  property — located 
on  Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City, 
the  most  valuable  and  most  pro- 
ductive area  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

fl  The  Bonds  appeal  only  to  conservative 

investors. 

^  Complete  information  will  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Write  today — be  sure  to  ask 
for  Booklet  44. 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  CO. 

Assets  over  $17,000,000 
Capital  ....  $3,950,000 

42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


^^lf;^T>Tr*17l  City  and  County  Map 

\WlCLd£j  of  LOS  ANGELES 

■      "'  '-•-  *     Get  the  correct  idea  of  Los  Angeles  and  South- 
ern  California.     How  they  are  situated— 
L  their  size  and  population— their  wonderful  re- 
1  sources  —  the   vast    opportunities   offered   for 
pleasiue  and  profit.    Complete  iiitormation  sent 
Free,  includina;  map  and  descriptive   booklet 
.ill  of  ilUistiaticns  and  interesting  facts.     Send   name 
and  address  to  Uept.  10. 
CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE,  LOS   ANGELES,  CAL. 

Cast  Bronze  Signs 

'  Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs.     Estimates    and    Illustrated    Books     Free. 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,    Bronze  Foundry 

.S38  West  27th  Street  New  York 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,   Woods  and   Coontry.     Splendid    Fishing, 
Yachting,  Bathing  and  Golfing.    Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod."    It's  Free 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 

Room  899,  South  Station,  Boston. 

NEW    YORK,    NEW    HAVEN   &   HARTFORD,    R.   R. 


sitltj  with  tht<  Mayor's  aiinounceiiKmt  in 
thf  ru'wspapiTs.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
prtMlictetl  that  tho  new  loan  would  fail; 
hankt-rs  doclarod  tliat  they  would  not  buy 
tht)  new  bonds  at  par  >s  lu.'n  they  could  se- 
cure them  in  the  open  market  more  cheaply; 
but  Hlankenburt?  had  such  confidence  in 
civic  i)ride,  and  the  compelling  power  of  the 
city's  financial  integrity,  that  he  persisted 
and  farricd  the  sale  of  the  municipal  bonds 
to  a  distinct  success." 

THE    PETITION     FOR     RAILROAD- 
RATE    INCREASES 

The  Eastern  trunk  line  and  other  rail- 
roads made  application  early  in  May  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  rehearing  and  modification  of  the  deci- 
sion of  1911  denying  their  application  for 
increases  in  rates.  The  roads  now  ask  for 
an  advance  in  all  rates  on  the  basis  of  5 
per  cent,  on  e.xisting  charges.  If  granted, 
the  new  rates  would  apply  to  all  interstate 
freight  traffic  north  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rea- 
sons given  for  the  petition  Avere  the  familiar 
ones  as  to  increases  in  wages,  higher  cost 
of  material,  and  other  items  making  for 
lower  percentages  of  net  earnings. 

The  expectation  seems  to  be  general 
that  this  petition  may  succeed.  The  com- 
missioners have  already  taken  the  appli- 
cation under  advisement,  but  it  is  not  yet 
regarded  as  certain  that  hearings  will  be 
granted  before  the  Commission  adjourns 
for  the  summer.  Bradstreet' s  learns  that 
railway  officials  are  "  extremely  hopeful  of 
a  favorable  result,"  while  in  the  financial 
market  there  exists  a  feeling  that  the  Com- 
mission will  give  heed  to  the  request  of  the 
roads.  One  significant  and  encouraging 
feature  of  the  situation  is  that  signs  are 
wanting  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
shippers  or  similar  interests  to  oppose  the 
application.  In  1910  when  the  roads  peti- 
tioned for  higher  rates  and  met  with  a  re- 
fusal, many  commercial  organizations  in- 
terposed objections.  Their  action  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  considerable  influ- 
ence in  bringing  about  the  rejection  of  the 
petition  at  that  time.  It  is  now  said  that 
various  business  men,  including  large  ship- 
pers, have  exprest  approval  of  the  petition, 
a  common  reason  for  this  attitude  being  a 
con\iction  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads 
needs  to  be  strengthened,  in  order  that 
they  may  more  rapidly  obtain  such  new 
capital  for  improvements  as  the  growth  of 
the  country  has  made  imperative.  The 
Financial  World  says  on  the  subject: 

"The  Commission  may  refuse  the  ap- 
plication to  reopen  the  ease,  but  the 
probabihty  is  that  hearings  will  be  granted 
and  the  roads  allowed  to  submit  their 
proof.  This  proof  Avill  show,  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  cost  of  conducting  the  business 
is  being  steadily  increased  by  increases  in 
capital  charges,  wage  advances,  tax  in- 
creases, increased  burdens  imposed  by  new 
State  laws,  such  as  'extra  crew'  laws, 
elimination  of  grade  crossings,  installation 
of  various  safety  devices  and  appliances, 
etc.  Existing  rates  are  alleged  to  be  un- 
reasonably low  and  insufficient  to  afford 
a  proper  compensation  for  the  service 
afforded.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are 
necessary  at  this  time  to  enlarge  terminals, 
buy  new  equipment,  tracks,  shops,  etc. 
The  necessary  calpital,  it  is  claimed,  can 
not  now  be  obtained  except  on  terms 
which  "would  be  prohibitive  or  which  the 
carriers  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming." 
The  increases  would  permit  the  necessary 
borrowing  of  new  capital,  it  is  declared. 


For  Travel  - 

"Better  than  Money" 

"A.B.A."  Cheques  are  belter  than 
money  for  travel  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  because  they 
can  be  used  without  converting 
them  into  foreign  currency,  and 
are  safe  to  carry.  They  are  use- 
less without  your  signature,  which 
identifies  you,  and  they  may  be 
replaced  if  lost  or  stolen.  Issued 
in  $io,  $20,  $50  and  $100. 

"A.B.A."  Cheques 

Get  them  at  your  Bank  or  write 
for  information  as  to  where  they 
can  be  obtained  in  your  oicinity. 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY. 


New  York  City 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


KTME       _-i* 
EwanE£ 
^V^TFM  OF  ^* 


»  SrSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  SUPPLY 


r  SCND    FOK   CATACOC   s 

*'"  KEWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCE  .  ILL  . 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the 
varoius  shades  of  words  and  of  meaning, 
contains  "all  the  living  words  in  the  English 
language." 

Send  ThL  Interesting 

Instructive 
Book  on 
TRAYEL 

It  is  entirely  FREE 

We  expect  a  greater 
demand  for  this  40  page, 
illustrated  booklet  on  travel,  than 
has  ever  been  known  for  any  other  ever  pub- 
lished for  free  distribution. 

Mothersill's  Travel  Book  tells  you  what  to  take  on  a 
journey  and  what  not  to  take— how  to  pack  and  how  to  best 
care  for  your  baggage  and  gives  exact  information  as  to 
checking  facilities,  weights,  etc.,  in  foreign  countries— gives 
tables  of  money  values— distances  from  New  York— tells 
when,  who  and  how  much,  to  "tip."  In  fact  this  booklet 
will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  who  travel  orare  contemplat- 
ing taking  a  trip  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  Mothersill's 
Seasick  Remedy  as  a  practical  hand  book  for  travelers. 

This  edition  is  limited  so  we  suggest  that  you  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  and  receive  a  copy.  (A 
postal  will  bring  it.)  Please  address  our  Detroit  office 
for  this  booklet. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

407  Henry  Smith  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

.4lso  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  Engliuid. 

Branches  in  Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan  and  Hamburg. 
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"It  is  undoniablo  that  the  railroads  liavo  ! 
had  their  iMirdens  {jrcatly  increased,  as 
allepcd,  but  shippers  will  naturally  contest 
the  proposed  advance  at  this  time  ulien 
business  is  contracting  and  the  tendency 
of  prices  of  eonimodities  is  dowmvard.  It 
\vill  undoubtedly  be  pointed  out  by  the 
shippers  that  the  majority  of  tlie  Eastern 
roads  are  earning  sufficient  to  pay  divi- 
dends. Indeed,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  held  on  several  occasions 
that  where  a  road  is  shown  to  be  earning 
a  net  return,  there  can  be  no  confiscation, 
and  rates  could  not  be  altered.  It  will  also 
be  maintained,  no  doubt,  that  the  roads 
have  no  right  to  capitalize  the  increased 
receipts  which  will  be  obtainable  under 
the  o  per  cent,  increase,  but  should  utilize 
them,  if  obtained,  to  make  tlie  improve- 
ments and  extensions  required. 

"The  carriers  in  their  petition  frankly 
admit  that  they  intend  to  do  more  borrow- 
ing if  the  advances  are  granted,  but  it 
would  seem  that,  all  things  considered,  this 
policy  of  piling  up  debt  upon  debt  to  keep 
going  should  be  altered.  Creating  new 
del)ts  through  issuance  of  long-term  bonds 
is  merely  storing  up  material  for  trouble, 
and  another  increase  in  rates  later  on.  If 
rate  advances  are  granted,  the  paper  of 
the  railroads  will  be  accepted  by  all  those 
ha^-ing  goods  to  sell  to  the  railroads,  and 
this  paper  can  be  discounted  at  the  banks. 
Such  short-term  financing  is  the  soundest 
course  to  pursue  at  this  time.  No  new 
financing  will  be  necessary,  nor  should  the 
roads  be  permitted  to  place  any  additional 
long-time  _fixt  charges  ahead  of  existing 
securities.  To  do  so  w^ould  merely  depress 
the  values  of  such  securities  still  more." 

FEWER   EXPORTS    OF   MEAT   AND 
GRAIN 

While  our  exports  of  all  kinds  continue 
to  supply  a  formidable  and  increasing 
total,  adding  more  and  more  millions  this 
year  to  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor, 
the  figures  show  a  rapid  decline  in  our  ex- 
ports of  meats  and  grains.  For  the  calen- 
dar year  1912  figures  just  issued  by  the 
Government  show  an  exportation  of  only 
33,000  cattle  as  against  164,000  in  1911, 
270,000  in  1908,  494,000  in  1906,  and  599,- 
000  in  1904.  In  other  words,  eight  years 
ago  the  total  number  exported  was  nearh' 
twenty  times  as  great  as  last  j^ear.  In  the 
matter  of  values,  the  cattle  exported  last 
year  represented  in  round  numbers  $3,000,- 
000,  while  in  1911  they  represented  $14,- 
000,000;  in  1908,  $24,000,000;  in  1906, 
$38,000,000,  and  in  1904,  $41,000,000. 
Stated  differently,  the  exports  of  1912  in 
value  represented  only  about  8  per  cent. 
of  those  exported  in  1904.  These  figures 
mean,  of  course,  a  diminution  in  the  cattle 
supply  as  well  as  an  increase  in  our  own 
population. 

What  is  again  impressive  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  cattle  imported  b,v  this  coun- 
try in  1912  amounted  to  300,000,  whereas 
in  1904  they  amounted  to  only  16,000; 
their  value  last  year  having  been  over 
$5,000,000,  and  in  1904  $310,000.  The  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  cattle  raised  in 
this  country  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  on  January  1,  1912,  there  were  58,- 
000,000  cattle  on  American  farms,  while 
in  1907  there  were  .72,500,000.  Other 
items  shoAAing  a  decline  in  our  exports  of 
foodstuffs  are  set  forth  in  Moody's  Maga- 
zine in  a  summary  of  the  Government 
statement: 

"The  exportations  of  meat  show  a 
marked  falling  off,  especially  those  of 
fresh  beef,  of  which  the  exports  of  the 
year  were  but  9,000,000  pounds,  against 
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Smiling-Faced  Employees 

The  new  "Human  Efficiency"  factory  is  kn<Avn  by 
its  generous  provision  of  the  two  main  needs  of  itsoccu- 
|)aiUs  — light  and  fresh  air.  Ihiited  Steel  Sash  constituting  the 
walls  of  the  modern  factory  supplies  these  in  ample  measure.  In. 
a  United  Sash  factory  the  operatives  work  with  vim  and  increase 
production;  they  lose  less  time  by  sickness;  they  work  n-ore  ac- 
curately; scrap  piles  decrease  in  size;  accidents  arc  less  freciuent; 
danger  from  fire  is  minimized. 

UNITED  STEEL  SASH 

In  a  United  Sash  factory  the  employees  smile  and  so  does  their 
employer— and  both  with  good  reason. 

United  Steel  Sash  has  these  exclusive  features:  Continuous  I- 
beani  members  unwcakened  by  cutting  or  punching;  double  circular 
contact  around  ventilators;  continuous  bearing  section  for  glass; 
simplified  glazing;  etc.,  etc.     Made  in  all  types  and  sizes. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.     Write  now  for  Sash  Book. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

736  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Reinforcing,  Hy-Rib  and  Lath,  Steel  Sash,  Etc. 


THE  THIRD  EARL  OF  CRAVEN 

Inventor  of  the 
Finest  Smoking  Tobacco  in  the  World 

Craven  Mixture 

(Made  in  England) 
What    I    call   the   "Arcadia"   in 
"My  Lady  Nicotine"  is  the  Craven 
Mixture  and  no  other.       /.  j/.  b arris 

This   famous    mixture   has    the 
largest     sale    of    any    high    class 
smoking  tobacco  in  the  world. 
If  your   dealer  cannot    supply  you  at   once,  send 
30  cents  for  ii^  oz.  or  60    cents  for  3  oz.   sealed 
tin,  especially  imported  for  fastidious  smokers. 
Paciied     iwo     ways.     Loose    or     ill 
Cartrid::e  form  for  Bnroii  Pine  Fillt'r. 

U.  S.  AGENTS  OF  CARRERAS.  Ltd. 
123  West  23d  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Standard  Hammock 

35  years  of  experience  back  of  Rowe's  Gloucester 
Hammocks.  They  always  look  fresh  under 
severest  conditions  of  use — many  giving  first-class 
service  after  10  years'  constant  use.  Made  by 
sail-makers  from  highest  grade  white  or  khaki 
duck  (extra  heavy).  Will  not  fade,  rot  the  fabric, 
nor  stain  garments.  Complete  satisfaction  abso- 
lutely guaranteed.     Look  for  silk  label. 

Write  for  Rowe   Booklet 

and  mention  Literary  Digest 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc.,  Gloucester, Mass. 


The  "SPRINGIE"  Swing 

Makes  the  whole  family  happy  and  healthy.     A  swing  play 

house.    Easy,  glidnig,  flexible  motion — comfort  itself.  Safe, 

durable,  non-destructible—can  be  left  outside  all  year.  The 

only  swing  with  noiseless  bearings.     Write  for  leaflet  D. 

NOLL  BROS.  &  SMITH,  \iru:x&lt:::?:. 
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This  enviable  title  is  merited  by  Lord 
Elgin  because  of  its  makers,  its  make-up 
and  its  "make-good."  It  is  a  specialized 
watch,  the  consummation  of  Elgin  half- 
century  experience  and  expertness.  Its 
digniRed  beauty  is  at  once  apparent.  Built 
for  men  of  power  and  prestige  —  for 
life-long  service.  The  thinnest  watch 
made  in  America  with  an  enamel  dial. 

Uord  (bigin 

Lord  Elgin  contains  the  very  latest  de- 
vices for  perfect  timekeeping,  including 
Micrometric  Regulator  and  Compensating 
Balance.  1  5  or  17  jewels.  Solid  gold 
or  23-year  filled  cases.  Made,  cased 
and  adjusted  in  the  World's  Greatest 
Watch  Works. 

Leading  jewelers — Elgineers,  masters  of 
watchcraft — in  every  town  and  city  dis- 
play, endorse  and  sell  Lord  Elgin.  Ejc- 
amine  it  at  your  local  Elgineer  's. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 
WATCH  COMPANY 

Elgin,  Illinois 

Lady  Elgin 

The  smallest  jaalch  made  in  America.  A 
dainty,  beautiful,  dependable  watch  for  cultured 
women.  A  n  aristocratic  ornament  of  permanent 
usefulness.  A  perfected  product  of  Elgin  skill 
— worthy  to  bear  the  time-honored  Elgin  luxme. 


2<),()(M),(MM)  ill  Kill,  l'.(i,(MMJ,(KXJ  in  I'.MW,  l 
27(),(HM),(HK)  in  KHMi,  and  ;r)4,(KJ<).(MX)  in 
VM)\.  till'  frt'sh-hfef  e.xports  of  li)12  Ix-ing 
Uss  than  .i  pt-r  (U'lit.  of  thosf  of  1001.  In 
other  nu-ats  tlu-re  is  a  niarkt'd  dt't-linc, 
tho  les.s  proporti(»natt'Iy  than  that  in  fresh 
beef.  The  total  value  of  meat  aiul  dairy 
j)ro(luctsexi)orted  in  tln' vear  approximated 
S145,()(X),(K)(),  atrainst  «1S1,1)00,U(X)  in  1<J0« 
and  $20'J,(XH),(MXJ  in  l'.K)G. 

•'lireadstutts  e.\portcd  in  1912,  while 
showing  a  larger  total  than  in  11)11,  are 
far  below  those  of  earlier  years,  the  total 
for  the  calendar  vear  11)12  approximating 
$1G5,000,(MM),  against  $215,000,000  in  1907 
and  «277,000,000  in  1901. 

"Further  indication  of  the  changing 
character  of  the  export  trade  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  Avhole,  while  larger  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912  than  in  any  previous  year, 
except  1907,  forms  but  48  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports,  against  57  per  cent,  in  1907, 
66  per  cent,  in  1899,  75  per  cent,  in  1886,  and 
84  per  cent,  in  1880." 

Connected  with  this  matter  are  some 
interesting  figures  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  an  investigation  recently  made  for  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  report  gives  a 
cattle  census  of  the  world,  which  is  repro- 
duced with  comments  by  The  Annalist  of 
the  New  York  Times,  as  follows: 

Number  of  Cattle  by  Countries 

Country  Year 

Britisti  India 1909 

United  States 1910 

Russia 1908 

Argentina 1908 

Brazil 1908 

Germany 1907 

Austria-Hungary 1908 

Prance 1909 

United  Kingdom 1910 

Australia 1909 

Canada 1910 

Other  countries 
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Total 


Total 

Per 

Cattle 

Cent. 

108.000,000 

24 

71,000,000 

16 

47,000,000 

10 

29,000,000 

6 

25,000.000 

6 

21,000,000 

5 

18,000,000 

4 

14,000,000 

3 

12,000,000 

3 

11,000,000 

2 

7,000,000 

2 

85,000,000 

19 

448,000,000        100 


"Not  only  has  the  United  States  16  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  world,  but  in 
this  country  the  number  of  cattle  per 
capita  is  still  very  much  greater  than  in 
India,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany, 
Holland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
or  Italy.  That  is  not  so  striking  as  the 
number  of  cattle  per  square  mile,  which  is 
only  23  in  the  United  States,  against  164 
in  Belgium,  144  in  Denmark,  135  in  Nether- 
lands, 99  in  Germany,  97  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  69  in  France.  The  effect 
of  increasing  density  of  population  upon  the 
production  of  cattle  is  not  what  one  might 
think.  On  this  subject  the  report  of  the 
experiment  station  reads: 

"Evidently  a  dense  population  and  an 
intensive  system  of  agriculture  do  not 
necessarily  involve  a  decrease  in  the 
cattle-raising  industry;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  increase.  Only  in 
Holland,  where  the  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the 
dairy  type,  is  a  relative  decrease  noted, 
and  this  is  so  slight  as  to  be  considered 
insignificant.  In  general,  the  value  of 
land  increases  more  or  less  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  population,  from 
which  it  is  apparent  that  cattle  raising  has 
not  been  found  incompatible  with  high- 
priced  land  in  the  countries  represented 
above.  Had  it  not  continued  to  be  profit- 
able as  population  and  land  values  increased 
it  would  long  since  have  been  discontinued. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  United  States 
should  ever  have  the  number  of  cattle  per 
square  mile  that  can  be  produced  in 
European  countries,  where  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  area  may  be  under 
intensive  cultivation.  However,  it  is  statis- 
tically evident  that  before  the  United 
States  need  import  its  meat  supplies  it  can 
continue  for  many  years  to  supply  itself  by 
increasing  home  production,  even  on  high- 
priced  land." 


In  ihii  column,  to  deride  cjurtUont  concerning  the  correct  lue 
of  wordt,  ihi-  Funk  &  Wagnallt  bUndard  Dictionary  u  con- 
•ulled  u  arbiter, 

Readt-rs  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notiie 
will  betaken  of  anonw'iDus  tii'imiunicattons. 

"A.  A.  J.,"  Philadelptiia.  Pa.— "Can  you  give 
me  the  English  prunuuciatiun  of  Carnembert  as 
applied  lo  cheese?  " 

The  dictionaries  do  not  recognize  an  English 
form  of  the  word  Carnembert.  Therefore,  unless 
one  knows  that  an  English  pronunciation  does 
have  unquestioned  currency  among  educated 
people,  one  should  use  only  the  French  pronuncia- 
tion, wliich  is  ka-mang-l}air'  (first  a  as  in  at,  tho 
hardly  so  "flat,"  ana  somewhat  as  on  in  conquer 
but  with  the  vowel  of  father  not  of  fault,  and  bair 
much  hke  the  English  word  bear). 

"E,"  Allentown,  Pa. — "(1)  Are  the  following 
sentences  correct?  '  He  will  complete  his  series 
of  talks  with  one  on,  etc.'  'He  oljserved  theday 
with  feasting.'  Should  the  preposition  by  be  used 
instead  of  with?  (2)  Can  you  give  any  general 
rule  governing  these  two  prepositions,  which  are 
especially  confusing?" 

(1)  The  word  end,  close,  finish,  would  be  better 
than  complete  in  your  first  sentence,  and  the 
preposition  should  be  u-ith.  In  your  second 
sentence,  say  "with  feasting,"  if  you  Taea.n.  feasting 
to  be  synonymous  with  "a  feast" — that  is,  if  the 
word  is  a  noun  outright;  but  say  "by  feasting"  if 
the  word  feasting  is  primarily  a  verb  in  a  noun  form 
— called  variously  "participle,"  "participial  noun," 
etc.  Compare  "He  celebrated  his  election  with  a 
trip  to  Washington"  with  "He  celebrated  hia 
election  by  going  to  Washington." 

(2)  The  difference  here  suggested  between  by 
and  with  can  be  formulated  only  in  a  loose  way. 
Between  the  two  is  a  neutral  territory  to  which  no 
briefly  worded  rule  will  apply.  In  the  main,  one 
may  say  that  with  introduces  a  passive  instru- 
ment, by  an  active  agent  (tho  the  agent  is  not 
necessarily  a  Uving  thing).  "He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse" — "with  a  dagger."  Formerly 
this  distinction  was  not  observed.  Shakespeare 
makes  the  shepherd  in  A  Winter's  Tale  report  that 
Antigonus  "was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear." 

"C.  H.  H.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "A  and  B  are 
discussing  the  words  'further'  and  'farther.'  A 
claims  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the 
two — that  their  use  is  determined  by  euphony 
solely.  B  contends  that  there  is  a  distinction — • 
that  'farther'  relates  to  a  distance  that  can  be 
measured  in  feet  and  inches,  while  '  further '  relates 
to  a  distance  that  can  not  be  measured.  Which  is 
correct?" 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  of 
meaning  in  the  words  further  and  farther.  It  is 
rather  the  sound  alone  which  guides  speaker  or 
writer  to  the  preference  of  one  to  the  other.  When- 
ever one  has  in  mind,  or  ringing  in  ear,  the  word 
far  associated  with  the  comparative  form,  that 
comparative  form  will  be  farther  rather  than 
further.  "Is  it  further  to  A  than  to  B?"  "Yes, 
five  miles  further."  "Is  it  as  far  to  A  as  to  B?" 
"It  is  farther."  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther," — "go 
no  further." 

"H.  L.  H.."  Valencia,  Pa. — "Within  the  mean- 
ing of  '  cousin '  and  '  second-cousin '  is  it  correct 
to  speak  of  EUzabeth  as  the  cousin  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots?" 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  father  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  were 
cousins,  being  children  respectively  of  Margaret 
of  England  and  Henry  VIII.  (sister  and  brother). 
Then  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  "flrst  cousin  once 
removed"  to  EUzabeth;  see  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard  Dictionary,  page  429:  "A  first  cousin 
once  removed  is  the  child  of  one's  first  cousin." 

"G.  P.  W.,"  Omaha,  Neb. — "Is  it  permissible 
for  a  physician  to  sign  his  name  as  Dr.  So-and-so, 
or  should  it  be  So-and-so,  M.D.?  In  his  printed 
matter  should  it  be  Dr.  So-and-so  or  So-and-so, 
M.D.?" 

Whether  a  physician  (or  any  one  else)  should 
prefix  or  add  his  professional  title  depends  upon 
whether  the  matter  that  he  signs  is  whoUy  a  social 
or  in  some  degree  a  business  communication.  In 
business  papers,  it  is  in  place  for  any  one  to  indi- 
cate his  professional  character.  In  the  case  of  a 
physician,  tliis  is  done  more  specifically  by  adding 
M.D.  than  by  prefixing  Dr. 
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By   the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  readers  we  shall  be  located  in  our  new  and 
larger  quarters,  354-360   Fourth  Avenue,  at  the   Corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WAR  ON  THE  TARIFF  LOBBY 


THE  DELIBERATE  and  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
President  that  "Washington  has  seldom  seen  so 
numerous,  so  industrious,  or  so  insidious  a  lobby"  as 
is  now  working  against  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  is  received 
here  with  approval,  there  with  incredulity.  But  it  is  accepted 
everyTvhere  as  a  significant  indication  of  the  Administration's 
attitude  toward  changes  or  delays  in  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional tariff  program.  Taking  it  in  connection  with  President 
Wilson's  earlier  statement  that  he  has  taken  his  "stand  with  the 
House  leaders  for  the  present  bill,"  and  is  "not  looking  for 
or  accepting  compromises,"  Washington  correspondents  view  his 
"lobby  warning"  as  a  virtual  announcement  that  he  will  veto 
a  mutilated  measure.  That  is,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  (Ind.),  "President  Wilson  has  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  going  to  Winona."  WhUe  "everybody  else  admits  the  pos- 
sibility, even  the  probability,  of  an  error,"  Mr.  Wilson  does  not, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  adds,  almost  scof- 
fingly,  that  he  "has  taken  a  stand,  and  with  the  immobilitj^  of  a 
titanosaurus  he  will  keep  it."  But  this  very  attitude  commends 
itself  to  two  New  York  papers  which  opposed  Mr.  Wilson's 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency  last  fall.  "By  driving  through 
his  tariff  measure,"  says  The  Press,  which  preferred  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, President  Wilson  "may  cause  loss  to  the  American  people; 
but  they  must  respect  him  for  having  the  same  principles  after 
he  was  elected  as  he  said  he  had  before  he  was  elected,  and  for 
fighting  for  those  principles  in  the  White  House  when  members 
of  his  party  seek  to  confound  them  and  to  repudiate  their  cam- 
paign pledges."  And  The  Sun,  whose  predilection  was  for  Mr. 
Taft,  now  declares  itself  "quite  in  agreement  with  the  spirit" 
of  the  Wilsonian  warning — 

"The  Senators  opposed  to  the  bill  have  a  right  to  express  their 
dissent  in  toto  or  in  detail,  but  dilatory  tactics,  or  talk  onlj-  for 
political  consumption,  or  obstructive  enterprise,  or  filibustering  of 
any  sort  against  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill  of  1913  is  something 
which  an  overwhelming  majoritj'  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 


main  fact   should  be  understood  with  crystalline  clearness  at 
the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol." 

The  President's  "demand  for  prompt  and  final  action"  opens 
with  a  reaffirmation  of  that  reliance  upon  "publicity"  which  has 
been  so  notable  a  feature  of  his  political  acts.     He  says: 

"I  think  that  the  public  ought  to  know  the  extraordinary 
exertions  being  made  by  the  lobby  in  Washington  to  gain 
recognition  for  certain  alterations  of  the  Tariff  Bill.  Washington 
has  seldom  seen  so  numerous,  so  industrious,  or  so  insidious  a 
lobby.  The  newspapers  are  being  filled  with  paid  advertise- 
ments calculated  to  mislead  not  only  the  judgment  of  public  men, 
but  also  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  every 
evidence  that  money  without  limit  is  being  spent  to  sustain  this 
lobby,  and  to  create  an  appearance  of  a  pressure  of  public  opinion 
antagonistic  to  some  of  the  chief  items  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 

"It  is  of  serious  interest  to  the  country  that  the  people  at 
large  should  have  no  lobby,  and  be  voiceless  in  these  matters, 
while  great  bodies  of  astute  men  seek  to  create  an  artificial 
opinion  and  to  overcome  the  interests  of  the  public  for  their 
private  profit.  It  is  thoroughly'  worth  the  Avhile  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  take  knowledge  of  this  matter.  Only  public 
opinion  can  check  and  destroy  it. 

"The  Government  in  all  its  branches  ought  to  be  relieved 
from  this  intolerable  burden  and  this  constant  interruption  to 
the  calm  progress  of  debate.  I  know  that  in  this  I  am  speaking 
for  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  who  would  rejoice  as  much  as 
I  would  to  be  released  from  this  unbearable  situation." 

Without  actually  contradicting  the  President,  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  reminds  him  that  if  he  were  not  a  newcomer, 
"he  would  not  be  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  an  energetic 
lobby  interested  in  the  Tariff  Bill,"  for  "scenes  of  activity" 
such  as  this  "have  always  attended  the  making  of  a  tariff." 
And  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  wonders  if  it  may  not  be 
possible  that 

"the  President  has  mistaken  for  lobbying  the  ordinary, 
usual,  and  perfectly  legitimate  measures  taken  by  protected 
interests  to  present  their  case  to  Congress.  Washington  is  full 
of  representatives  of  these  interests  whenever  a  tariff  bill  is 
under  consideration,  and  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  that  undue 
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intlut'ticu  has  lioou  tixiTtod.  Wo  bliuuUi  he  incliiUMl  to  floubt 
\\hothor  that  is  tho  ra»e  now.  Tho  ooiiitnund  of  tho  foiintry 
(hut  tho  tariff  Ih«  r«'<lii<T*i  is  iintiiislakahh-.  It  has  hfcii  twicn 
utttTi'd.  and  every  sriisihh'  man  knows  that  whcthor  the  pro- 
ttftod  interwstB  want  it  or  itot,  the  duties  are  going  to  be  lower. 
Th«-  mamifacturers  must  be  very  foolish  to  spend  money  without 
limit  It)  opj)ose  the  irnvsistiblr  will  of  tlu*  p»'ople.  .  .  .  We  ho|te 
Mr.   Wilson  will  diseover  that  the  gentlemen  who  ure  asking 
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WILSON  S  WKLCOME. 

— Gage  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

some  eonsideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
schedules  that  affect  them  are  not  so  wicked,  or  so  rich,  as  he 
takes  them  to  be." 

Even  in  the  Senate,  where  the  tariff  fight  is  now  on,  Messrs. 
Oliver  (Rep.,  Pa.),  Burton  (Rep.,  O.),  and  Warren  (Rep.,  Wyo.), 
as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald,  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
activity  in  the  lobbies.  Senator  Ransdell  (Dem.,  La.),  who  is 
fighting  for  a  retention  of  the  sugar  duties,  tells  us  that  "there 
are  no  lobbyists"  among  his  constituents.  Senator  Brandegee 
(Rep.,  Conn.)  takes  the  opportunity  for  a  little  fling  at  the 
President,  remarking  that  "the  country  ought  to  have  realized 
before  this  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Bill  except  the  White  House."  Representatives  of 
the  wool,  sugar,  and  other  industries  now  visiting  Washington 
insist  that  the.  shoe  does  not  fit  them,  and  that  their  activities 
are  entirely  legitimate.  The  wool  and  sugar  lobbies  have 
been  very  busy,  admits  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  s 
W'ashington  ctorrespondent,  but  they  are  spending  their  money 
in  "information"  and  "enlightenment."  This,  he  says,  is 
just  what  Congress  and  the  people  want.  "There  is  no  com- 
plaint in  Congress  over  the  information  left  there,"  or  of  the 
lobby  declared  to  exist.  "The  first  real  complaint  has  come  from 
the  White  House."  Finally,  the  Democratic  New  York  Tele- 
graph reminds  President  Wilson  that  the  Constitution  "guaran- 
tees to  every  citizen  the  right  of  petition,"  and  informs  him  that 
"  the  lobby  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  right  sj'stematized." 

But  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  would  not  be  surprized,  he 
says  in  The  Herald,  "if  there  was  a  great  deal  in  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  say."  He  adds  that  the  lobbyists  are,  of  course, 
"intelligent  men"  and  "know  whom  to  approach."  Chairman 
Simmons,  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  is  willing  to  say  that 
the  opponents  of  free  sugar  are  at  least  "exceedingly'  active." 
Senator  Tillman,  also  quoted  in  The  Herald,  points  out  what  a 
"lot  of  money  "  is  being  used  by  "some  one."  To  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Indianapolis  News  the  venerable  South  Carohna 
Senator  said,  "This  is  the  greatest  tariff  fight  I  ever  saw  in  the 


United  Stateu  Senate  and  greater  and  more  bitter  than  1  ever 
dreamed  would  be  fought  there."  And  the  News  (!orresi>ondent 
goes  on  to  corroborate  the  Senator; 

"Never  before  have  the  big  interests  of  the  country  poured  so 
many  men  into  Washington,  nor  used  so  many  powerful  and 
divergent  influenr-es  on  members  of  the  Senate.  Kvery  arriving 
train  brings  additions  to  the  army  of  assault,  and  the  hotels  are 
choked  with  guests  individually  and  financially  able  to  buy  out 
the  landlord  on  the  sjjot  if  such  a  transaction  were  desirable." 

The  lobby  has  concentrated  upon  the  Senate,  explains  the 
New  York  World,  because  the  big  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  offered  it  no  chance,  while  in  the 
upper  house  the  narrow  majority  of  six  shows  it  to  lie  "the 
weak  spot  in  the  people's  lines." 

Most  of  the  activity  in  W^ashington,  .says  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  of  the  open  and  relatively  legitimate 
sort,  represented  by  attorneys  for  interests  affected  by  the  bill, 
and  press  agents  who  flood  the  offices  of  newspapers  and  cor- 
respondents with  arguments,  chiefly  about  beet  sugar."  But, 
we  read  further: 

"The  lobby  whose  activities  are  giving  anxiety  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  to  the  Democratic  leaders  whose  support  of  the 
bill  is  undoubtedly  sincere  is  not  at  Washington  at  all,  but  is 
working  in  the  rear  through  influences  of  various  kinds  in  the 
home  States  of  Senators.  One  Senator  has  been  told,  it  is  said, 
that  he  will  be  driven  out  of  business  unless  he  yields  to  the 
pressure,  and  has  felt  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  a  valuable 
business  connection  in  order  to  remove  embarrassment  from  his 
associates  therein.  Others  have  been  threatened  through 
family  and  social  channels.  Seldom  in  the  past  has  so  powerful 
a  concentration  of  artillery  been  brought  to  bear  for  the  emas- 
culation of  a  tariff  bill. 

"It  is  not  supposed  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  in  danger  of 
defeat.  The  danger  is  that  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  four  years  ago,  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  was  laid 
on  the  desk  of  President  Taft — a  tariff  bill,  to  be  sure,  but  so 
manipulated  that  it  was  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  President 
Taft  signed  the  measure  under  protest." 

Under  these  circumstances,  comments  The  Evening  Post 
editorially,  the  President's  warning  will  have  a  double  effect: 


THE  FIRST  CUT. 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

"It  will  serve  notice  on  the  tariff  lobbyists  that  their  schemes 
are  under  close  observation.  And  it  will  be  a  constai't  warning, 
and  a  kind  of  useful  external  conscience,  to  members  of  Congress 
who  are  exposed  to  temptation.  They  will  know  that  any 
swerving  on  their  part  will  subject  them  to  the  most  odious 
suspicion." 
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SIFTING    WEST   VIRGINIA  WRONGS 

/ALL   IS  NOT  SO   QUIET  along   the  Kanawha  as  earlier 
/-\      reports  indicated,  we  now  hear.     "A  temporary'  settle- 
"^     -^  iTient  on  Caliin  and  Paint  Creeks,"  declare  representa- 
tives of   the   miners,   "neither   provides  a   remedy   nor   makes 
jiernianeiil    peace."     C'cdTcspondents   ot"   Socialist    papers    learn 


"OPEN  YOUR  MOUTH  AND  SHUT  YOUR  EYES." 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

I  hat  this  strike  is  likely  to  be  renewed,  and  other  news-gatherers 
tell  of  ir>,000  newly  organized  miners  in  the  hitherto  quiet  New 
River  field  who  have  left  their  work,  angered  at  their  employers' 
hostility  to  their  union.  But  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  West  Virginia 
labor  conditions  has  aroused  nation-wide  interest,  "the  strike 
is  not  the  question."  At  least,  .so  says  Senator  Kern,  who  has 
led  in  the  demand  for  investigation.  "Peonage  is  the  question," 
according  to  the  Senator;  "reports  of  the  hunting  of  men  across 
t  he  hills  as  tho  they  were  convicts  or  wild  beasts.  .  .  .  Charges 
of  violation  of  contract-labor  laws  and  use  of  martial  law  are 
among  the  things  we  will  probe."  "You  know,"  said  200 
delegates  from  the  15,000  striking  miners,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  protesting  against  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Kern  resolution — "you  know  the  conditions  are  bad, 
you  are  aware  that  coal  operators  control  post-offices,  public 
roads,  and  schoolhouses,  that  circulation  of  progressive  news- 
papers and  periodicals  is  curtailed,  and  that  free  speech  and 
lawful  assemblage  is  not  permitted;  you  further  know  that  a 
fraternity  could  not  be  instituted  or  a  church  organized  without 
the  consent  of  the  mine  managers."  All  these  complaints  are  to 
receive  due  consideration,  for  the  committee,  consisting  of 
Senators  Swanson  (Dera.,  Va.),  Shields  (Dem.,  Tenn.),  Martine 
(Dem.,  N.  J.),  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.),  and  Kenyon  (Rep.,  la.),  have 
been  given  full  powers  under  a  resolution  which  provides,  accord- 
ing to  a  press  summary: 

1.  For  an  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  peonage  exists 
in  the  coal  fields. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  postal  facilities  have  been  interfered 
with,  and  if  so,  by  whom? 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  immigration  laws  have  been  violated, 
and  whether  or  not  there  has  been  discrimination  against  the 
district  in  the  administration  of  these  laws. 

4.  To  investigate  and  report  all  facts  and  circumstances  rela- 
ting to  the  charge  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  contrary  to  or  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 


r>.  To  investigate  commercial  conditions  with  a  view  t<j  dis- 
cov<Ting  possil)le  infractions  of  the  Sherman  .\ntitrust  Law. 

(i.  To  investigate  and  rejjort  wlu-ther  or  not  firearms  have  been 
imported  into  the  disafTe('t<Hi  district  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  i)r(jducts  of  said  coal  fields  from  competitive  markets. 

7.  To  investigate  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  alleged  condit  ions. 

Tho  one  fact,  however,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  press  may 
be  held  to  justify  Senatorial  investigation  of  West  Virginia's 
domestic  afTairs,  is  the  trial  of  civilians  by  military  tribunals 
created  under  martial  law  instead  of  by  the  civil  courts.  Such 
jjaptjTS  as  the  New  York  World  and  Press,  Madison  IViscoiisiii 
Slate  Journal,  Boston  Advertiser,  Columbus  Dispatch,  and 
Indianapolis  Neivs  agree  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
d<>clares  that: 

"Martial  law  must  stop  at  the  door  of  the  court  room.  The 
troops  may  run  down  and  arrest  criminals  and  hold  them  under 
guard;  but  when  it  comes  to  ascertaining  their  guilt  and  fixing 
their  punishment,  that  is  a  work  for  judge  and  jury.  .  For  officers 
of  the  militia,  untrained  in  the  law,  to  attempt  it,  is  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  actual  injustice,  and  in  any  event  creates  an 
angry  feeling  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  justice  are  being 
arbitrarily  set  aside.  Into  such  an  obvious  irregularity  it  is 
proper  for  the  Senate  to  inquire;  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
evidence  elicited  and  the  conclusions  reached  will  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  will  of  a  military  commander  from  being  substituted 
for  the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice — whenever,  that  is,  the 
courts  are  open  and  accessible." 

(lovernor  Hatfield,  who  at  one  time  was  reported  to  have  used 
rather  strange  language  in  giving  his  opinions  of  Senator  Kern's 
activity  in  the  matter,  now  says: 

"I  court  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation  of  my  actions 
by  any  impartial  body.  I  have  been  go\  erned  solely  b>-  a  desire 
to  aid  humanity,  promote  peace  and  harmony  in  the  unfortunate 
industrial  trouble,  and  to  give  a  'square  deal'  to  all  concerned. 
My  actions  have  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  and  will  be  approved  bv  all  law-abiding  citizens."     ^\^^ 

The  Governor's  position  is  strongly  commended  by  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  while  the  New  York  Journal  of  Covi- 
inerce  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate's  action.     The  Federal 


/<-5"w? 


MAKING  FRIENDS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Government,  it  says,  "has  no  lawful  or  constitutional  authority 
over  such  labor  struggles  within  the  States,  and  ought  to  eschew 
interference  where  it  can  do  nothing  of  a  direct  and  effecti\e 
nature."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  too,  thinks  that  the  investiga- 
tion "will  be  abortive,  tho  more  or  less  sensational."     Governor 


l>t}() 
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iLiUulil  s  aiiNWi-r  lu  liw  churnt-  i»l  ha\iiitj  uIIwsmi]  illtjjal  prtisccii- 
lionsi  uutlt<r  iiiiirtiul  luw  wuuKl  Ik*,  in  'J'he  Kaylt'a  upiuiuii, 

"that  it  wa.s  ordinury  I'riiiiitml  law,  not  iiiartiul  luw,  that  tlitt 
military  mmrts  t<nfi)rfftl,  ami  that  is  tht-  ({uestiuii  dt'cidi-tl  l>y 
tht'  W»st  Virjjiiiia  i-ourts.  So  Mr.  Kt>rii  is  really  attackint^  (he 
Statf  of  W'fst  Virt^iiiia.  .  .  .  Hut  tht<  only  constitutional  func- 
tion of  th»>  United  States  in  relation  to  a  State  is  to  guarantee  a 
rei)ul)lican  form  of  government,  and  in  form  as  well  as  essence 
the  gosernnu-nt  of  West  Virginia  is  republican." 

lUit  such  arguments  as  those  were  taken  up  by  Senator  Root 
in  his  speech  supporting  the  Kern  resolution.  In  the  West 
Virginia  situation  the  Senator  apparently  sees  another  indication 
of  that  "twilight  zone"  lying  between  the  clearly  defined  bound- 
aries of  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction.     He  says  in  part: 

"The  question  arises  above  the  interested  persons  in  West 
Virginia.  It  is  a  question  of  the  (Jovernment  guaranties  of 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  There  have  been  provided  in 
West  Virginia  grounds  upon  which  we  may  well  consider  whether 
we  should  enact  legislation  to  draw  about  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  States  some  regular  definition  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  suspension  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
under  the  Constitution  may  be  effected. 

"It  may  become  the  duty  of  the  (^ongress  to  define  and  to 
delegate  to  the  Department  of  Justic^e  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  right  to  make  investigation  so  that  the 
weakest  citizen  may  be  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
general  government  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fundamental  rights, 
the  rights  handed  down  to  him  and  to  us  from  Magna  Charta, 
which  must  be  guaranteed  now  and  forever  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  wherever  he  may  find  himself." 

Many  of  the  charges  against  the  mine  operators  and  the 
authorities  have  been  set  forth  at  length  in  these  columns, 
especially'  those  of  abuse  of  martial  law  and  the  mine-guard 
system.  Some  of  the  later  stories  of  wrong-doing,  which  have 
been  given  wide  circulation  in  the  Socialist  and  labor  journals, 
are  summed  up  editorially  by  the  New  York  Press: 

"The  charges  which  are  made,  and  buttressed  by  most  con- 
vincing ex-parte  evidence,  are  such  as  to  startle  everybody  who 
looks  into  them.  It  is  alleged  that  within  recent  months  ear- 
loads  of  men,  practically  shanghaied  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  have  been  hauled  right  through  Washington,  under  guard, 
destined  to  work  under  conditions  tantamount  to  peonage  in 
the  mines. 

"It  will  be  testified  that  men  were  enlisted  under  promises 
of  wages,  working  conditions,  etc.,  that  were  utterly  dishonest; 


that  as  soon  as  they  agreed  to  gcj  to  the  «roal  fields  they  were 
huddled  into  i)ox  cars,  se<'urely  locked  in,  placed  under  heavily 
armed  guards  and  rushed  through  to  destinations  frequently 
entirely  diflerent  from  those  to  which  they  had  intended  to 
ship. 

"Arrived  there,  they  were  still  held  under  guard;  they  were 
tntated  exactly  like  convicts  in  a  Siberian  gang;  efforts  to  esw-ape 
resulted  in  their  being  beaten  up  by  guards,  or  shot.  They 
were  underpaid  for  their  work  and  compelled  U)  trade  at  ex- 
tortionate company  stores'  where  thej'  never  ha<l  a  chance  to 
do  better  than  pile  up  increasing  obligations  that  their  wages 
would  not  pay. 

"More  than  all  this,  it  will  be  charged  that  young  women 
were  enlisted  at  various  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  under 
similarly  false  representations  as  to  the  employment  and  wages 
that  would  be  afforded  them  and  carried  away  to  lives  of  the 
most  degrading  shame  in  these  mining-camps.  It  is  charged 
that  the  bu-siness  of  shanghaiing  and  holding  women  was  con- 
ducted just  about  as  brutally  and  lawlessly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
men. 

"Those  conditions  are  alleged  to  have  grown  up  in  the  last 
twenty  years  and  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  settled  social 
and  industrial  situation  in  West  Virginia.  It  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  believe  the  half  of  the  horrors  that  are  charged. 
If  they  are  not  entitled  to  belief.  West  Virginia  ought  to  have 
its  name  cleared  of  the  imputation  they  put  upon  it;  if  they  are 
true,  an  industrial  plague-spot  ought  to  be  cleared  up." 

Not  content  with  the  Government's  investigation,  the  Social- 
ists will  have  a  West  Virginia  inquiry  of  their  own.  Their 
committee,  appointed  by  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  party,  will  consist  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Victor  L.  Berger,  and 
Adolph  Germer.  Among  offenses  they  declare  to  have  been 
committed  by  "the  military  dictatorship  set  up  by  the  mine- 
owning  oligarchy  of  West  Virginia"  they  emphasize  the  sup- 
pression of  Socialistic  newspapers.  The  United  Mine  Workers, 
says  Mr.  Berger's  Milwaukee  Leader,  were  "instrumental  in 
bringing  the  issue  before  Congress,"  where  Senator  Kern's  in- 
vestigation resolution  was  adopted  despite  the  protests  of 
the  two  Senators  from  West  Virginia,  one  a  Democrat  and  the 
other  a  Republican,  but  both  "devoted  to  the  mine  owners,' 
that  "the  'rights'  of  the  State  should  be  respected."     Now, 

"With  the  SociaHst  party  voicing  the  protests  of  its  million 
supporters,  determined  that  the  West  Virginia  infamy  shall 
be  brought  before  the  American  people  for  judgment,  the  truth 
no  longer  can  be  concealed  or  the  facts  supprest. 

"The  lid  is  off!'! 


f  \   V.s_^  Ar^o  Comb  home 


DELAYING  THE  PRODIGAL'S  RETURN. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


PUTTING  A  LAMP  IN  THE  WINDOW  FOR  HER  STRAY  SON. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


WHERE    IS   THE   WANDERING    BOY   TO-NIGHT? 
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TOM  AS  ESTRADA  PALMA. 

1902-1906. 


JOSft  MIUUKL  UOMEZ. 

1909-1913. 


MAHIO  (i.  MENOCAL. 
191.3- 


CUBA'S   PRESIDENTIAL    LINE. 
Between  the  Administrations  of  Presidents  Palma  and  Gomez  the  island  was  governed  provisionally  by  a  United  States  Commission 


MENOCAL'S  TASK  IN   CUBA 

A  PREDICAMENT  faces  Cuba  at  the  inauguration  of 
her  third  president,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
^  editorial  lookers-on.  Menocal  "should  have  little 
difficulty  in  making  a  favorable  impression  by  comparison  with 
Gomez,  his  predecessor,"  thinks  the  New  York  World,  but  it 
occurs  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that  a  man  of  too  high 
ideals  is  not  "likely  to  be  popular  in  Cuba."  So  failure  threatens 
the  man  who  is  too  good  for  the  turbulent  element  or  too  bad 
for  the  conservatives.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  propertied  class 
would  like  to  force  American  intervention  to  gain  the  protection 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  hence  are  suspected  of  aiding 
uprisings  against  any  president,  good  or  bad.  But  The  Plain 
Dealer  is  led  to  hope  that  Menocal  will  work  out  his  country's 
salvation  if  he  is  given  half  a  chance.  His  qualifications  may  be 
inferred  from  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of  his  career  which  appears 
in  the  Troy  Slandard-Press: 

"  He  is  a  civil  engineer,  an  agricultural  and  business  expert,  in 
addition  to  being  a  soldier.  His  uncle,  Anisette  Menocal,  was 
an  American  citizen,  a  commander  and  engineer  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  It  was  imder  his  direction  that  young  Menocal 
was  educated.  Since  his  thirteenth  year  most  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  the  United  States.  He  graduated  from  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  in  1884  and  from  Cornell  University  four 
j'ears  later." 

Another  good  sign  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  through  this  course 
of  education  and  training  Menocal  has  become  "thoroughly 
imbued  with  American  sympathies  and  ideas,"  as  the  New  York 
Commercial  tells  us.  It  speaks  of  his  numerous  qualifications 
for  the  presidency,  but  points  out  that  unless  he  has  at  his  back 
the  support  of  a  congress  "sharing  in  some  degree  his  own  high 
qualities,"  the  task  ahead  of  him  is  one  to  try  the  resources  of 
even  a  great  man.  Much  more  hopeful  is  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  recalls  "the  fierce  party  animosities  of  our  own  first 
years  of  independence"  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  much 
that  happened  during  the  Gomez  Administration.  While  it 
was  not  an  economical  Administration  and  "has  generally  been 
accused  of  being  something  worse  than  that,"  The  Post  finds  it 
only  fair  to  remember  that  Gomez  came  into  office  as  the  leader 
of  the  democratic  masses,  who,  having  borne  the  toil  and  dangers 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  resented  the  fact  that  the  reins  of  gov- 


ernment under  the  new  republic  should  pass  "into  the  hands  of 
the  conservative  classes  under  Estrada  Palma."  Now  a  con- 
servative is  again  elected,  and  The  Posl  considers  it  "no  mean 
tribute  to  a  president  in  the  Caribbeans  that  his  successor  is 
a  legally  elected  candidate,  taking  office  in  peaceful  circum- 
stances." It  is  our  business  not  to  make  the  new  Administration's 
task  more  difficult  than  it  is,  The  Posl  reminds  us,  "by  turning 
too  critical  an  eye"  on  Cuban  affairs  or  by  allowing  the  American 
lust  for  land,  sugar,  and  tobacco  ."to  play  a  provocative  role  in 
Cuban  polities,"  for — 

"We  are  legally  pledged  not  to  leave  the  Cubans  to  themselves 
when  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  in  question;  but  we  are  morally 
pledged  to  refrain  from  empty  cries  of  panic,  to  make  allowances, 
to  be  patient.  By  causing  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
American  intervention  in  Cuba  is  possible  only  in  the  last  ex- 
treme, we  shall  go  far  toward  removing  the  threat  of  our  med- 
dling as  a  factor  in  the  internal  politics  of  the  island." 


TRUST-MADE  OR  HOME-MADE  ARMOR? 

THE  HIGH  PRICES  that  have  driven  many  a  man  to 
insist  that  his  bread  and  pie  be  baked  at  home  instea.i 
of  at  the  bakery  have  seemingly  been  working  on  the 
mind  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  has  come  out  for  a 
government  plant  for  making  armor-plate  for  our  battle-ships 
to  escape  the  exactions  of  the  steel  manufacturers.  And  just 
as  objections  are  raised  in  the  family  that  home-made  cake 
and  biscuits  will  cost  more  than  the  baker  charges,  so  we  find 
some  of  the  editors  recalling  that  government-built  Imttle- 
ships  cost  more  than  private-built  ones,  and  opining  that  Mr. 
Daniels  may  discover  that  a  government  plant  will  be  a  losing 
experiment.  But  Secretary  Daniels  maintains  that  his  plan  is 
the  best  solution  of  the  Navy  Department's  problem  in  dealing 
Avith  the  armor-plate  companies,  whose  competitive  bidding, 
he  saj-s  in  a  public  statement,  is  "a  farce  that  can  not  possibly 
deceive  an}-  one  acquainted  with  the  facts."  In  illustration, 
the  Secretary  cites  the  case  of  three  companies — the  Carnegie 
Steel  Companj',  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company — all  making  bids  so  strikingly  similar  that  he 
wrote  to  two  of  them  asking  how  it  happened.  Both  replied 
that  it  was  due  to  the  Government's  practise  of  "dividing  the 
contracts  at  the  lowest  price  bid,"  so  that  in  submitting  their 
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bills*  tlu«y  put  thmn  "at  the  samo  flgure  an  the  lu«t  divided  i-on- 
tipat't  nwardt'd."  Mr.  Daiiii'ls  furth»«r  rcnunds  us  that  iIjh 
rimttorof  a  Ftnleral  Hriiu)r-|)latf  j)Uint  has  lu'eii  taktui  up  bofon-, 
wlitu  in  189(»,  a  S*imtf  Comuiillt'o  estimatfd  that  one  eouUl 
be  built  for  $l.ti(K),U(X).  PrtKiisely  this  amount  is  tixt  upon  by 
St-nator  Ashurst,  of  Ari/onu,  in  his  bill  for  a  Federal  armor 


"LIPS  THAT  TOUCH  LIQUOR  SHALL  NEVER  TOUCH  MINE." 

— Kirby  ti  the  New  York  World. 

plant  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  May  22,  yet  on  May  28, 
Rear-Admiral  Twining,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  a  factory 
capable  of  producing  8,000  tons  of  armor  a  year  would  cost 
$8,000,000  to  build  and  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  to  operate. 

In  support  of  Secretary  Daniels's  proposal,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  now 
builds  warships  and  makes  guns,  and  does  both  jobs  well,  pro- 
ducing magnificent  fighting  craft,  and  so  managing  to  keep  the 
bids  of  construction  firms  within  moderate  bounds,  from  which 
The  Eagle  infers — 

"It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  government 
plant  could  make  as  good  armor-plate  as  any  private  concern, 
and  that  its  establishment  would  at  least  act  as  a  brake  upon 
contractors  who  now  may  easily  control  prices  by  agreement 
among  themselves." 

An  opposite  stand  is  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.),  which  remarks,  "it  is  notorious  that  it  is  more  expensive 
for  the  Government  to  construct  its  own  ships  than  to  have  them 
built  in  private  yards,"  so  an  armor-plate  plant  might  very 
easily  prove  an  additional  expense,  instead  of  an  economy,  es- 
pecially as  the  building  of  a  Government  plant  "would  mean 
probably  the  destruction  of  the  present  plants,"  the  Government 
being  practically  their  solecustomer.  T/ie  Ledger  says  finally  that — 

"If  robbery  has  been  going  on,  and  comparisons  do  not  in- 
dicate it,  it  can  be  stopped  without  the  Government  going 
into  the  manufacturing  business  on  its  own  account.  Abuse, 
if  there  has  been  any,  Secretarj^  Daniels  admits,  has  been  due  to 
administrative  delinquency  in  evading  the  intent  of  Congress. 
The  Government  wants  the  best  armor  at  a  fair  price;  this  it 
can  get  without  building  a  plant  of  its  own." 

If  there  is  any  combination  fixing  prices  of  armor-plate  so 
that  free  competition  is  impossible,  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.) 
points  out,  there  are  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  can  be 
enforced  against  it,  with  stated  officers  and  courts  to  see  that 
they  are  enforced,  but — 


"there  is  no  more  ground  for  the  Government  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor-plat(<  than  there  would  be  for  appropria- 
ting money  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  feed  the  army,  the 
erection  of  woolen  mills  to  manufacture  clothing  for  the  navy, 
or  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry  to  feed  the 
armed  forces  of  the   Union." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  BEVERAGES 

AK  INCLINATION  toward  levity  in  the  comments  upon 
/—\  ( 'olonel  Roosevelt's  libel  suit  is,  in  the  New  York 
-^  -^  irw/7(/'.'i  opinion,  "the  strongest  tribute  to  the  general 
faith  in  the  Colonel's  temperance."  The  press  in  general 
appear  to  take  little  stock  in  the  stories  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
drunkenness.  After  his  own  testimony  and  the  corroborative 
evidence  offered  by  a  host  of  his  intimates,  we  find  papers 
of  varying  degrees  of  friendliness  or  hostility  to  the  Colonel 
expressing  confidence  in  his  sobriety.  And  the  New  York 
Times,  Sun,  World,  and  Evening  Post,  and  Philadelphia  Record 
are  just  as  positive  in  their  statements  as  the  pro-Roosevelt 
Detroit  News,  Washington  Times,  and  Kansas  City  Star.  The 
appearance  of  the  Roosevelt  intoxication  rumors  during  the  last 
Presidential  campaign,  it  will  be  remembered,  brought  from  the 
Colonel  a  vigorous  denial  and  an  equally  emphatic  defense  from 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  About  that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  informed 
a  New  York  Times  reporter:  "If  this  slander  is  ever  printed 
in  so  many  words,  and  by  a  responsible  newspaper,  I  will  bring 
suit  for  damages  and  settle  it  once  for  all."  Subsequently 
Iron  Ore,  a  weekly  paper  with  a  circulation  of  3,7o0  copies,  pub- 
lished in  Ishpeming,  an  "upper  peninsula"  Michigan  town  of 
some  12,000  inhabitants,  made  the  charge  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt "curses,  lies,  and  gets  drunk  frequently,  and  all  his  friends 
know  this."  Whereupon  action  for  libel,  with  damages  set  at 
.$10,000,  was  brought  against  the  editor  and  publisher,  Mr. 
George  A.  Newett,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Richard 
Flannigan,  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  last  week. 

Among  the  many  papers  that  accept  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
own  statements  concerning  his  drinking  habits,  we  find  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  the  opinion  that  he  might  better  have  ignored  the 
charge.     As  the  Syracuse  daily  puts  it: 

"Fair-minded  men  accepted  his  own  denial,  or  if  not,  were 
certainly  convinced  by  the  weight  of  evidence  brought  to  support 
his  word.  That  his  trip  to  Michigan  to  make  his  reputation 
for  temperance  a  matter  of  court  record  and  to  punish  his  de- 
tractor will  serve  any  good  purpose  we  doubt.  Those  by  whom 
the  slander  is  believed,  in  spite  of  the  angry  and  emphatic  de- 
nials of  those  who  have  been  in  closest  contact  with  him,  will  not 
alter  their  belief  or  put  check  on  their  tongues  because  he  gets 


ROOSEVELT  OCCASIONALLY  TAKES 

White  Wines  Sherry 

Madeira  Mint  Juleps 

Champagne  Brandy  in  Milk 

ROOSEVELT  NEVER  TAKES 
Cocktails  Highballs  Whisky 


Red  Wines 


Beer 


Tea 


ROOSEVELT  LIKES  TO  TAKE 

Milk  Mineral  Waters 


WHAT  AN  EX-PRESIDENT  DRINKS. 

a  verdict  from  a  jury.     The  whole  proceeding  will  serve  no  good 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasing  spectacle." 

Yet  the  New  York  Times  believes  that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
acted  both  courageously  and  wisely."  In  this  case  "neither 
silence  nor  a  vigorous  denial  would  have  sufficed,"  and  the 
Colonel  has  "taken  the  one  way  to  settle  this  matter  for  all 
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Cttpyrigllted   by   the   liitiTiiatinnal  News  Soi-vioe, 
rOLONKL  ROOSEVELT, 

Who  says  ho  was  never  drunk. 


THE   MAIU^  a.NCY    COL  HT-HOtSE,  (iEOJUJE   A.   NEWETT, 

Wh  case  was  tried.  Who  imputed  Inebriety. 

ILLUSTRATING    ONE    CHAPTER    FROM    A    POSSIBLE    AUTOBIOORAPHY. 


time."  Indeed,  say  the  Washington  Herald  and  Philadelpliia 
Public  Ledger,  he  is  "rendering  real  serviee  to  the  country." 
It  is  undesirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  daily, 

"that  American  youth  shall  con  the  story  that  a  President  had 

great  qualities,  but,  alas,  he  was  a  'drunkard.' 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  taking  proper  steps  in  behalf  of  his  own 
fame  and  the  history  of  the  eountrJ^  He  is  also  consciously 
or  unwittingly  rendering  another  service  that  will  be  of  value 
in  political  debate  and  in  future  campaigns.  He  is  making  a 
powerful  and  effective  fight  for  temperance — for  sobriety  and 
temperance  in  the  use  of  language." 

In  Marquette,  interest  centered  in  the  ex-President's  own 
testimony,  which  was  followed  and  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ments of  men  close  to  Roosevelt  in  private  or  public  life.  The 
Colonel's  story  was  detailed  and  interesting.  Its  most  significant 
statements  are  here  given,  as  selected  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Said  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

"I  have  never  drunk  a  cocktail  or  a  highball  in  my  life. 
,  "I  don't  smoke  and  I  don't  drink  beer,  because  I  dislike  smo- 
king and  dislike  the  taste  of  beer. 

"I  never  have  drunk  whisky  or  brandy  except  when  the  doctor 
prescribed  it,  or  possibly  on  some  occasion  after  great  exposure. 

"The  only  wines  that  I  have  dnmk  have  been  white  wines, 
^ladeira,  champagne,  or  occasionally  a  glass  of  sherry. 

"At  public  dinners  I  sometimes  drink  a  glass  of  champagne 
or  perhaps  two.  I  think  that  on  the  a^■erage  this  means  that  I 
will  drink  champagne  once  a  month. 


"At  homo  T  often  at  dinn(>r  will  drink  a  wine-glass  or  two  wine- 
glasses of  Madeira. 

"Mint  juleps  I  very  rarely  drink.  At  the  White  House  we 
had  a  mint  bed,  and  I  should  think  that  on  the  average  I  may 
have  drunk  half  a  dozen  mint  juleps  a  year.  Since  I  left  the 
White  House,  four  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  memory  I  have 
drunk  mint  juleps  twice. 

"During  the  last  fourteen  years  I  do  not  think  I  have  drunk 
whisky  straight  or  with  water  more  than  half  a  dozen  times. 

"As  for  brandy,  I  never  diink  it  any  more  than  I  do  whisky 
when  I  am  at  home  or  on  a  hunting  trip,  but  on  very  hard 
campaign  trips  I  have  frequently,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
drunk  one  or  two  goblets  of  milk  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
to  the  goblet. 

"I  never  made  a  practise  of  drinking  at  a  bar,  and  I  don't 
believe  that  I  have  drunk  at  a  bar  for  twenty-odd  years. 

"I  never  in  my  life,  while  in  the  White  House  or  anywhere 
else,  have  ever  left  a  room  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  drink  be- 
tween meals. 

"For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  can  give  you  in  detail  just  about 
what  I  have  drunk,  and  neither  during  those  fifteen  years  nor 
since  I  have  been  of  age  have  I  ever  under  any  circumstances 
been  in  even  the  smallest  degree  under  the  influence  of  liquor." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  "unpardonable  sin,"  comments  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  "was  that  he  was  a  temperate  man  and  not  a  total 
abstainer."  But,  concludes  The  World,  "where  the  thorough- 
ness of  a  man's  temperance  can  only  be  gaged  by  the  number  of 
teaspoonfuls  of  intoxicants  that  he  has  absorbed,  smiles  must 
become  the  order  of  the  day." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Evidently  it  is  President  Wilson  that  put  the  go  in  jingo. — Columbia 
State. 

The  RepubUcans  are  laying  plans,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  hatch. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Nine  Cornell  men  are  learning  to  cook,  thus  justifying  the  worst  fears 
of  the  antisuflragists. — Kansas  City  Ti/ncs. 

California,  however,  continues  to  see  no  objection  to  using  aUen  labels 
tn  her  champagne  bottles. — Columbia  Slate. 

In  spite  of  all  you  read  in  the  papers.  Washington  is  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Walter  Johnson  than  in  Hiram. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

If  the  Government  doctors  are  right,  there  are  a  lot  of  turtles  being 
wasted  on  serum  that  ought  po  go  into  soup. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Naturally  an  "industrious"  lobby  at  Washington  attracts  attention, 
as  anything  industrious  always  does  down  there. — Boston  Transcript. 

Why  don't  the  Chautauqua  circuits  stage  a  series  of  joint  debates  between 
Mr.  Garrison,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  Peace? — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Doubtless  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  is  all  sot  up  over  Bryan's  proposition  to 
name  a  warship  after  it  before  Rochester  or  Syracuse  is  thus  honored. — 
Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


The  Balkan  allies'  demand  for  a  $400,000,000  war  indemnity  probably 
exceeds  the  supply. — Philadelphia  Record. 

In  the  present  hysterical  state  of  our  yellow  press,  we  expect  to  sight  a 
Japanese  fleet  oflf  Cape  Hearst  any  minute  now. — Columbia  State. 

The  sentence  of  a  country  editor  to  the  chain-gang  may  delay  the  issue 
of  the  paper,  but  it  will  give  him  a  nice,  long  rest. —  \Vashii>glon  Post. 

If  the  movement  to  send  George  Ade  to  Congress  should  succeed  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  may  be  given  unlimited  leave  to  print. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

If  the  Balkan  so-to-speak  allies  continue  to  fight  among  themselves  it 
might  pay  Turkey  to  unpack  its  trunk  and  await  developments. — Chicago 
Xcws. 

Oscar  Underwood  is  spoken  of  as  having  framed  the  tariff  biU.  Payne 
and  Aldrich  were  referred  to  as  having  "framed  up"  theirs. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

The  turkey  trot,  the  bunny  hug.  and  the  tango  are  forbidden  at  White 
House  dances,  but  17.000  oflBce-seekers  continue  to  do  the  hen-on-a-hot- 
griddle  on  the  front  lawn. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Turkey,  it  is  reported,  will  be  amply  represented  at  the  London  peace 
conference,  her  only  regret  probably  being  that  universal  peace  didn't 
come  a  Uttle  sooner. — Southern  Lumberman  (Nashville). 


FOREIvwN     C  vO^ydlMIEKT 


A  CHINO-JAPANESE  FLIRTATION 


TUK  ANTl-tHtlKNTAL  aL-tivitifs  in  California  seoni 
not  unlikely  to  l)ring  about  a  closer  understanding  be- 
tween Japan  and  China.  Already  such  Tokyo  journals 
as  the  Yorudzu  have  beg^un  to  talk  al)out  the  organization  of 
an  anti-American  league  among  Oriental  nations.  On  the 
Chinese  side,  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  allian<;e 
with  Japan  is  also  manifest.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
during  his  recent  vi.sit  to  Japan,  delivered  at 
a  gathering  of  Chinese  residents  in  Nagasaki 
a  speech  in  which  he  came  out  squarelj'  for  a 
Chino-Japaneso  alliance.  "It  was  the  Man- 
chus,"  he  said,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  Chino- 
Japanese  friendship,  but  now  that  the  old 
regime  is  gone  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
realizing  what  ought  to  have  been  realized  long 
ago."  It  is  signiticant,  too,  that  almost  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Sun  in  Japan,  the  Chinese 
CJovernment  asked  Dr.  Hirai,  of  the  Railway  Bureau  of  Japan, 
and  Dr.  Ariga,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  jurisprudence,  to 
come  to  Peking  as  advisers  to  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions and  the  Department  of  Judicial  Affairs,  respectively. 
Upon  his  return  to  Shanghai  from  Tokyo,  Dr.  Sun  stated  to  the 
representative  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi  that  his 
chief  mission  in  Japan  was  to  find  out  the  real 
attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  peo- 
ple toward  China.     He  fiu-ther  said: 

"When  I  returned  to  China  two  years  ago, 
after  an  e.xile  of  twenty  years,  I  found  to  my 
great  surprize  that  my  fellow  countrymen  en- 
tertained intense  suspicion  and  even  hatred 
toward  Japan.  They  thought  that  Japan, 
hand  in  glovo  Anth  the  European  Powers,  was 
contemplating  the  partition  of  China.  I  could 
not  believe  it.  To  ascertain  the  real  situation, 
1  went  over  to  Japan  and  there  met  and  talked 
with  men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  To  my  great  satisfaction  I  discov- 
ered that  the  Japanese  desire  to  befriend  us  is 
deep-seated  and  sincere. 

"Japan,  tho  entering  into  world  competition 
much  later  than  China,  has  gained  a  deeper  and 
wider  knowledge  of  international  affairs  as  well 
as  of  modern  science  and  arts.  A  commercial 
alUance  with  such' an  alert  nation  would  be  a 
signal  advantage  to  us.  It  is  my  intention 
to  tour  China  and  propagate  the  gospel  of 
Chino-Japanese  friendship. 

"As  for  a  political  alliance  with  Japan,  it  is 
possible  and  advisable,  but  at  this  moment  I 
do  not  care  to  say  anything  definite  about  it." 

In  spite  of  the  guarded  expression  of  Dr. 
Sun,  however,  the  Shanghai  correspondent  of 
the  '. 4 6a/u' thinks  that  he  really  recommended 
to  President  Yuan  Shih-kai  the  ultimate  forma- 
tion of  a  Chino-Japanese  alhance,  both  political  and  economic. 

As  if  echoing  Dr.  Sun's  sentiments,  Mr.  Ka,  editor  of  the  Pe~ 
pao  Jipao  (Tien-tsin,  China), contributes  an  article  to  the  popular 
Tokyo  monthly,  the  Shin  Koron,  advocating  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  China  and  Japan.  The  Chuug-kwo  Jipao  (Shang- 
hai) also  publishes  an  editorial  asserting  that  a  Chino-Japanese 
alUance  would  be  even  moi'e  desirable  for  Japan  than  for  China. 
It  argues: 

"As  long  as  China  remains  weak  and  impotent,  Japan's  posi- 


JAPAN  8  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

—Puck  (Tokyo) 


lion  will  be  in  constant  danger.  An  invigorated,  resuscitated 
China  means  the  strengthening  of  Japan's  position  as  a  world 
Power.  Tho  outcome  of  the  war  with  Russia  gives  us  an  apt 
illustration.  Japan  was  victorious,  to  bo  sure,  but  she  failed 
to  drive  Russia  from  Manchuria,  neither  could  she  obtain  an 
indemnity  from  Russia,  whirih  left  her  depleted  treasurj'  un- 
replenishfd.  Had  China  only  been  powerful 
enough  to  throw  her  influence  on  the  Japa- 
nese side  of  the  scale,  the  re.sult  of  the  war 
would  have  been  different." 

The  Jiji,  an  influential  financial  organ  in 
Tokyo,  views  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Sun  and 
the  Chinese  editors  with  jubilation,  saying 
that  they  are  exactly  the  views  long  held  by 
the  leading  men  of  Japan.  This  journal  is 
responsible  for  the  information  that  a  Chino- 
Japanese  society  has  been  organized  in  Peking 
to  promote  friendly  feeUng  between  the  two  nations,  and  that 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  newspaper  editors  in  Manchuria  have 
recently  held  a  conference  at  Kirin,  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Chino-Japanese  press  association,  whose  object  is 
to  remove  mutual  misunderstandings  between  Japan  and  China 
with  regard  to  the  Manchurian  question. 

But  these  rosy  views  with  regard  to  China 
and  Japan  are  not  shared  by  Professor 
Katzutami  Ukita,  of  Waseda  University. 
The  professor  is  a  man  of  learning  in  a  very 
wide  sense,  and  teaches  history  and  sociology 
in  the  institution  presided  over  by  the  bril- 
liant and  sagacious  Count  Okuma,  whose 
ideas  of  statesmanship  we  may  be  warranted 
in  believing  he  shares.  Professor  Ukita  has 
studied  at  Yale  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  our  Republic.  Writing  on 
"The  Future  of  China,"  in  the  Japan  Maga- 
zine (Tokyo),  he  declares  that  "China  is 
to  the  Orient  what  Turkey  is  to  the  Near 
East."  "The  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem 
is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the 
problem  of  Turkey."  China,  at  present,  can 
not  rule  herself.  "Her  sovereignty  is  in  name 
only,"  with  Russia,  England,  and  Japan  hem- 
ming her  in.  Before  Japan  will  ever  recognize 
the  Chinese  Republic,  Tokyo  will  have  to 
wait  until  Peking  shows  true  mettle.  The 
article  concludes  with  the  following  threat  to 
manage  Chinese  affairs  if  China  is  too  weak 
to  do  so: 


"WEAK  AND  BOWING  "IS  A  FITTING 
DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  DIPLOMACY.  IT 
IS  BADLY  IN  NEED  OF  PROPS  LIKE 
THESE. 


"At  the  present  time,  Japan,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,   is  anxiously  awaiting   the  out- 
-Puck  (Tokyo).  come  of   China's  efforts  after  stable  govern- 

ment. If  Yuan  Shi-kai  fails,  then  there  will 
be  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  Powers  take  a  hand,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  for  China.  As  to  results,  Japan  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  having  no  alien  Power  in  possession  of 
Manchuria.  She  has  fought  two  wars  to  keep  alien  Powers 
away  from  her  borders,  and  her  annexation  of  Korea  to  insure 
this  safeguard  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Indeed,  Japan 
must  hesitate  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  China  until  she  has 
a  proper  guaranty  to  this  effect.  One  thing  is  certain,  either 
China  must  be  in  a  position  to  defend  Manchuria  against  inva- 
sion or  she  must  be  content  to  permit  Japan  to  do  it."  — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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TO  EUROPEANIZE  TURKEY 

HISTORY  HAS  ITS  IRONIES  and  its  rovrnges.  At  one 
time  the  Mohammodans  wore  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  leaders  of  Europe.  It  was  an  Arab  who  first 
introduced  the  Christian  scholars  of  Europe  to  Aristotle,  and 
practically  made  possible  the  scholasticism  of  Aquinas.  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  tells  us  that  Greek  intellectualism  as  interpreted 
by  Averroes  has  entered  with  all  the  potency  and  persistency  of 
a  natural  force  into  the  literature,  the  politics,  and  the  social 
system  of  Europe.  But  the  Islam  that  conquered  Spain,  North 
Africa,  and  Persia  has  degenerated,  and  now  the  conquerors 
who  once  regarded  Christian  Europe  as  infinitely  beneath  them 
are  crying  out  aloud  for  P^uropean  teachers  to  remodel  their 
political  system  and  to  teach  their  youths  those  lessons  which 
have  kept  to  Europe  her  preeminence  among  the  continents. 
The  result  of  the  Balkan  War 
has  brought  Turkey  to  the  con- 
fession exprest  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  her  Constantinople 
papers,  as  the  lesson  of  "dearly 
bought  and  fruitless  experience." 
Ahmed  Effendi  Aghaieff  ^\Tites  in 
the  Jeune  Tare: 

"All  hope  of  regenerating  and 
reviving  the  country  is  not  yet 
lost.  Our  Asiatic  possessions  are 
vast  and  full  of  natural  riches; 
they  could  sustain  a  population 
five  times  their  pre^■ent  one.  In- 
deed, if  we  succeed,  by  a  sus- 
tained effort,  in  reorganizing  them 
on  a  rational  basis,  if  we  succeed 
in  reviving  them  and  giving  them 
the  glow  of  life,  we  may  hope  to 
regain  soon  our  place  among  the 
nations. 

"Besides,  European  instruc- 
tors must  be  called  for  all  the 
branches  of  the  governmental 
machine  and  of  the  social  system. 
To]  content  ourselves  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  the 
police,  and  the  gendarmerie, 
would  be  to  condemn  ourselves 
once  more  to  failure.  We  must 
think  of  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
police,  and  also  of  the  revival 
and  good  organization  of  our 
schools,  our  agriculture,  our  means  of  communication,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  industry;  for  otherwise,  even  \\'ith  the  best  police 
in  the  world,  a  people  that  does  not  ha^•e  good  schools  to  train 
its  youth,  or  highways  to  move  about  and  send  off  its  products, 
or  industries  and  agriculture  to  keep  it  busy  and  feed  it,  will  be 
irrevocably  doomed  to  misery  and  to  all  the  antisocial  con- 
sequences of  misery." 

The  writer  cites  the  example  of  other  races  and  nations  who 
have  derived  all  their  advantages  from  more  ad^'anced  civiliza- 
tions, as  Peter  the  Great  learned  from  England  the  secrets  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  and  Frederick  caught  from  Voltaire  the  inspi- 
ration which  became  the  foundation  of  German  hterature,  while 
Italy  was  the  quarry  out  of  which  the  men  of  Western  Europe 
dug  their  costliest  treasures.  So  of  the  vast  Empire  of  Turkey 
this  writer  remarks : 

"We  absolutely  need  the  help  of  European  specialists;  it  is 
to-day  acknowledged  that,  left  to  ourselves,  we  can  not  reorganize 
any  branch  of  Ufe  in  a  sUtisfactorj'  way.  This  may  seem  some- 
what humiliating  to  our  national  pride;  but  all  nations  that 
have  wished  regeneration  and  revival  have  gone  this  same  road. 
We  maj'  name  among  others  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan 
States  themselves.  And  this  is  perfectly  natural;  to  have,  for 
example,  a  good  school,  one  must  have  seen  such  a  school  and  to 
have  directed  it;  one  does  not  make  it  up  out  of  the  heart,  by 
divine  inspiration!     Let  us  cherish  no  illusions  about  ourselves; 


this  haughty  arrogance  has  already  cost  us  too  dear;  let  us  at 
least  have  learned  this  hard  lesson.  If  for  tlie  past  five  years 
we  had  had  the  grace  and  the  modesty  to  recognize  our  faults, 
perhaps  we  should  to-day  have  been  cured  of  them  and  could 
already  dispense  with  for<'igners.  So  let  us  not  hesitate;  in 
our  appeal  to  the  foreigners  let  us  not  stop  with  such  and  such 
a  branch  of  life  alone,  but  let  us  call  them  for  all  branches,  and 
give  them  plenty  of  liberty  to  reorganize  these  departments." 


Ti 
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ROAD  CLEAR? 

Montenegrin  Bantam  (having  got  out  of  the  way  at  the  last  mo- 
ment)— '•  Ha!  ha!  gave  you  a  nasty  scare  that  time." 

— Punch  (London). 


DESIGNS  ON   ARMENIA 

O  SUPPOSE  that  the  European  Powers  have  their 
hands  full  with  present  complications,  and  are  not 
looking  for  any  more  trouble,  would  be  a  mistaken  view. 
Not  yet  being  done  with  the  Balkan  prolilem,  they  are  cooking 
up  an  Armenian  question.  Russia,  whose  hopes  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  Balkans  did  not  materialize,  is  accused  of  trying 

to  compensate  herself  elsewhere. 
The  Ru.ssian  Government  has 
been  making  overtures  to  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  clergy,  the 
Katholikos  of  all  the  Armenians, 
as  he  is  officially  styled,  and  his 
mission,  recently  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  was  received  with 
great  honors.  The  object  of 
that  mission  was  to  get  some 
concessions  for  the  Armenians  in 
the  Caucasus.  The  concessions 
were  granted,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  somewhat  relaxed  the 
iron  grip  in  which  it  held  the 
Armenians  in  that  quarter.  It 
was  a  good  beginning,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  w'liat  the  next  move 
would  have  been,  but  just  about 
that  time  Europe  became  aware 
of  Russia's  activities  in  Armenia, 
and  all  began  to  discuss  the 
future  of  that  country.  This 
seems  regrettable  to  the  Novoye 
Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  which 
thinks  that  Russia  alone  can 
"solve"  the  Armenian  question. 
To  quote  its  words: 


"For  some  time  articles  have  been  appearing  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblall  and  other  German  newspapers  in  which  now  the  Asia 
INIinor  correspondents  of  these  newspapers,  now  prominent 
Armenians  in  the  capitals  of  Western  Europe,  have  tried  to 
prove  the  identity  of  German  and  Armenian  interests  in  Asia 
Minor. 

"The  Germans,  as  ever,  have  proceeded  methodically  in  this 
matter.  From  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  different 
sections  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad  the  Germans  began  to  penetrate 
into  the  obscure  corners  of  those  vilayets  in  which  the  Armenian 
population  struggles  with  the  terrible  oppression  of  the  Mussul- 
man fanatics.  They  appeared  not  only  in  the  role  of  traveling 
salesmen,  but — what  is  much  more  dangerous — in  the  role  of 
missionaries  and  preachers.  The  majority  of  these  missionaries 
were  not  even  native  Germans,  but  American  Germans  who, 
as  in  neighboring  Persia,  shielded  themselves  under  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  American  Evangelical  Mission  Society  in  the 
Orient.  These  missionaries  have  opened  schools  in  some  Ar- 
menian cities  and  begun  w  ith  great  fervor  the  work  of  educa- 
ting the  younger  generations.  The  results  of  their  several  years' 
work  in  the  educational  field  are  beginning  to  tell.  Among  the 
Armenians  there  are  more  and  more  of  young  ministers,  phy- 
sicians, and  teachers  who  are  convinced  that  Russia,  this  ancient 
protector  of  Christians  in  the  Orient,  can  not  undertake  the 
solution  of  the  Armenian  question,  and  that  the  only  Power  which 
can  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  Armenian  people  is  Germany.  The 
German  consuls  in  Asia  Minor,  the  railroad  officials  of  the  Ger- 
man branch,  have  given  employment  to  a  number  of  Armenians, 
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ami  UM-  theiii  for  atcilutimi  ncil  i)nl.v  aiiionK  thi-  Arnu-iiians  in 
Turki-y.  hut  t-vi-ii  in  Russia.  It  is  cliurarttTistic.  for  •ixaniplin 
that  th»««'diti>r  of  thi>(it<nnanpap»>r  in  Saratov,  which  is  puMishod 
for  th»'  (Jernian  colonists  of  thf  Volga  rt<giun,  irt  of  Armtmian 
fxtrartion,  onti  of  the  pupils  of  the  German  Evangoiical  Society." 

Stating  that  the  Au\trians  are  siding  with  the  (Jermans  in 
this  (luestion.  and  quoting  from  an  article  in  the  Oesttrreichische 


THKIR  WAR   KOOTIN(iS. 

William  has  only  to  stamp  the  ground  to  raise  soldiers. 
The  more  John  stamps,  the  deeper  he  sinks  in  the  mud. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 

Rundschau  (Vienna)  by  some  Austrian  general,  in  which  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  activities  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
Novoye  Vremya  continues: 

"The  last  Russo-Turkish  war  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Arme- 
nian Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  solution  of  this  question 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  .  .  .  retarded  their  cause  for  forty  years. 
Large  numbers  of  Armenians,  persecuted  by  the  Turks,  fled  to 
Russian  dominions;  many  of  them  got  rich  in  Russia  and  be- 
came the  natural  promoters  of  the  Russian  policy  among  the 
Arraenians.  After  the  Adana  massacre,  England  interested  her- 
self in  the  Armenian  question,  but  did  not  bring  any  relief  to  the 
Aritienians.  At  the  present  moment,  not  seeing  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Entente  (England,  France, 
and  Russia)  to  help  the  Armenians,  some  of  the  Armenian 
leaders  turn  for  assistance  to  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
(Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy),  which  has  proved  that  it  actually 
directs  the  destinies  of  the  universe  by  creating,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Christian  world,  a  special  kingdom  for  one  million 
uncivilized  Albanians." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 

DiCJEST. 


FRENCH   ARMY  INCREASE  OPPOSED 

SERIOUS  OPPOSITION  has  been  aroused  among  French 
soldiers  and  members  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  French 
Assembly  by  the  law  increasing  the  time  of  military  serv- 
ice for  conscripts  to  three  instead  of  two  years.  We  read  in 
the  French  press  that  in  the  garrison  at  Nancy  sixteen  soldiers 
have  been  tried  for  uttering  their  opinions  against  this  new  or- 
dinance, and  thirteen  non-commissioned  officers  have  been  re- 
duetd  to  the  ranks  for  conniving  at  such  rebellious  utterances. 
At  Tourelles  150  soldiers  made  an  open  demonstration  against  the 
new  law.  The  same  disaffection  has  been  so  manifest  in  various 
quarters  that  the  Republican-Democratic  party  in  the  National 
Assembly  has  placarded  Paris  with  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the  new  law,  the  principal  passage  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

"The  increase  in  the  military  power  of  Germany  ought  to  be 
met  b^x^n  increase  in  our  armament,  without  any  wish,  however, 
that  Friance^eould  be  anything  but  an  advocate  of  peace.  Who 
can  deny  that  our  added  strength  would  guarantee  the  main- 
tenance" of  peace?  We  should  be  in  such  a  position  that  no  one 
would  be  tempted  to  attack  us;  and  if  any  one  did  attack  us,  we 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  victoriously  such  aggression. 
We  have  seen  during  the  past  few  years  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  brutal  and  sudden  attack  of  one  nation  against  another.  We 
shall  not  be  safe  against  being  thus  surprized  unless  we  have  suf- 
ficient troops  under  arms  to  sustain  the  attack  and  prevent  in- 
vasion.    We  iiave   seen    that   by    October   next    the   German 


.\rmy  will  have  K»i(j,(KJ()  men  ready  for  active  service.  Our  own 
.\rniy  uiidnr  the  prew^nl  law  of  two  years'  service  will  consist  of 
only  4.')7,()<K)  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are  raw  recruits.  The 
projected  law  will  increase  our  troops  in  active  service  by  about 
2(XJ,0(X)." 

A  somewhat  similar  manifesto  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
L«'  H6risse,  president  of  the  Military  Commission  in  charge  of 
th«!  army  question.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  he  is  reported  in 
the  Paris  Figaro  as  saying: 

"One  fact  is  plain — we  must  have  a  reorganization  of  the  Army, 
which  will  require  a  largo  addition  in  men  and  money.  Every 
one  must  allow  that  this  truth  can  not  be  too  often  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  the  country.  It  is  the  future  of  France,  it  is  the 
country's  unity  and  greatness,  which  are  at  stake  in  our  relation 
with  the  great  Power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  repeated  the  catastrophe  of  1871." 

The  speaker  recalled  to  his  hearers  the  saying  o£  the  German 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag:  "We  ask  for  more  money  because 
if  we  have  to  fight  we  must  fight  to  conquer."  Mr.  Le  Heris.se 
finished  his  speech  by  saying:  "We  shall  take  as  many  men  and 
as  much  money  as  we  need,  for  if  we  must  fight  to-morrow,  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  beaten." 

The  new  law  is  favored  strongly,  too,  by  Mr.  Clemenceau, 
in  the  daily  Homme  Libre  (Paris),  in  every  issue  of  which  appears 
an  article  over  his  name.     In  one  such  we  read: 

"Is  it  not  evident  that  the  measure  for  which  Mr.  Barthou, 
the  Minister  of  War,  is  being  blamed  in  many  quarters  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wise  provision  for  the  future  and  is  really  intended 
to  be  no  more  than  a  safeguard  against  the  inferiority  of  our 
Army  and  of  our  general  military  situation?" 

Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois  also  approves  the  arciy  increase.  He 
said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Congress  of  Peace  that 
Germany  has  made  the  proposed  law  absolutely  necessary.  To 
quote  his  words: 

"The  first  fact  that  strikes  us  with  alarm  and  might  lead  us 
into  discouragement  is  that  the  law  at  this  moment  before  the 
Reichstag  increases  the  armament  of  Germany  to  a  formidable 
degree,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  France  should  make  extraor- 
dinary efforts  and  great  sacrifices  in  order  not  to  be  left  behind." 

Which  leads  the  Paris  Figaro  to  remark: 

"We  may  holpe  that  the  Radicals  and  the  Radical  Socialists 


HOW  WARS  ARE  MADE. 

Director,  of  German  Armaments  Firm — "  Insert  this  arti- 
cle in  the  French  'newspaper  we  own  to  stir  up  feeling  against 
Germany."  — V Uumanite  (Paris). 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  are  making  common  cause  to 
defeat  this  measure,  will  yield  themselves  to  the  arguments  put 
forth  by  such  leaders  in  the  legislative  body." 

Speaking  for  those  Radicals  who  are  opposed  to  the  law, 
VHumanile  (Paris)  says: 
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"We  have  had  enough  of  this  hypocrisy.  There  is  no  need  at 
present  of  such  a  law.  When  the  legislature  in  former  times  has 
foreseen  exceptional  circuinstanees  which  made  the  executive 
take  such  measure  of  safety,  we  could  approve  of  such  action, 
but  now  there  is  no  such  occasion.  Criminal  are  those  followers 
of  Mr.  Barthou  who  think  that  such  an  emergency  is  at  present 
before  us.  .  .  .  Th(;  Republican  party  should  deeply  ponder  the 
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THE  NEXT  ARMY  INCREASE  IN  FR.\NCE. 

The  cripples  and  hunchbacks  will  be  called  to  the  colors. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

gra\nty  of  the  decision  which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  make. 
The  whole  Army  is  interested  in  that  decision,  and  the  whole 
Army  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  a  reformed  Army,  an  Army  reformed 
as  to  its  command,  its  education,  and  in  the  rule  by  which  Parlia- 
ment is  to  regulate  and  control  its  movements.  We  wish  French- 
men to  understand  that  there  should  be  no  army  reform  possible 
in  this  country  except  by  the  popular  will  and  bj-  the  French- 
men who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  measure;  the  men  who  are 
called  upon  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the  colors." 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  what  Bebel,  editor  of  the 
Vorwdrts,  and  Jaures,  who  controls  the  Humanite,  both  extreme 
Socialist  organs,  call  internationalism  and  pacificism  occurred 
in  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  and  French  Socialists  at 
Berne.  Teuton  and  Gaul  are  supposed  to  be  at  daggers  drawn 
and  to  be  rivals  in  their  increase  of  national  armaments.  But 
on  the  platform  of  Socialism  they  present  an  admirable  example 
of  harmony.  The  final  result  of  the  Berne  Congress  was  em- 
bodied in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  practicalh'  a  pro- 
test against  the  increase  of  armaments  both  in  Germany  and 
France: 

"The  French  and  German  Socialist  party  fight  against  mili- 
tarism and  demand  that  the  military  organization  of  their  several 
countries  be  democratized,  and  that  permanent  or  standing 
armies  be  replaced  by  militia  whose  sole  duty  shall  be  the  defense 
of  the  country.  Each  people  shall  thus  be  left  free  to  main- 
tain its  liberty  and  autonomy.  We  demand  that  all  interna- 
tional differences  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration.  Modern 
warfare,  with  all  its  horrors,  cruelties,  and  indescribable  devasta- 
tions, is  always  a  particular  menace  to  the  middle  classes.  Every 
effort  made  by  the  political  parties  representing  this  middle  class 
against  aggressive  nationalism,  against  the  policy  of  foreign  eon- 
quest  and  the  foUy  of  modern  armaments,  may  count  upon  the 
support  both  of  German  and  French  Socialists.  The  two  peoples 
are  united  in  the  brotherhood  of  a  high  culture,  and  are  ad- 
vancing in  accord  with  the  view  of  doing  something  for  the  good 
of  a  common  humanitv." 


A  leading  German  paper,  the  Frankfurter  Ztitung,  gives  em- 
phatic adherence  to  the  resolution  passed  at  Berne,  declaring: 

"The  resolution  contained  a  series  of  thoughts  which  are  not 
new,  but  are  noteworthy  because  this  conference  at  Berne  has 
given  utterance  to  them.  We  see  in  this  incident  an  intimation 
of  a  desired  reconciliation  between  Germany  and  France.  The 
most  practical  result  of  tli(!  (ronferencj'  and  of  its  resolution  may 
well  be  considered  as  showing  that  the  wish  for  peace  is  becom- 
ing more  wide-spread  among  the  populations  of  both  e<mntries. 
This  is  not  unnoticed  by  the  press;  many  papers  of  each  side  of 
the  frontier  have  left  off  their  mutual  recriminations  and  have 
tried  in  a  great  measure  to  r(!|)air  the  harm  which  has  thus  been 
caused.  In  any  ca.se  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  Berne. 
We  hope  that  the  work  of  the  conference  will  increase  and  spread 
abroad  and  bear  rich  fruit  in  Europe." — Translalion  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


PORTUGAL  RULED  BY  CARBONARIOS 

IT  WAS  THE  CARBONARIOS  who  organized  the  assassina- 
tion of  King  Carlos  and  his  son,  in  accordance  with  their 
old  ItaUan  motto,  "We  drive  the  wolves  out  of  the  forest." 
The  forest  of  these  "charcoal-burners,"  or  "colliers,"  is  the 
Government  of  Portugal  and  the  "wolves"  are  the  Monarchists, 
or  those  whp  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  regime. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  The  Xiueteenth 
Century  and  After  (London).  She  has  recently  been  visiting 
the  westernmost  republic  of  Europe  and  making  notes  on  the 
condition  of  political  prisoners  there.  The  account  she  gives 
is  horrible,  and  she  blames  the  corruption  of  a  government  which 
is  kept  in  power  by  means  more  cruel,  relentless,  and  unjust  than 
those  which  propt  up  the  throne  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in 
Russia's  darkest  years.  "The  whole  land  is  lying  under  the 
desolation  of  Jacobin  rule,"  she  declares.  A  secret  society  who 
call  themselves  Carbonarios,  after  the  Carbonari  who  formed 
a  league  to  rid  Italy  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  early  j'ears  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  are  assured,  govern  Portugal.  The 
Monarchists  of  Portugal  have  the  sj'mpathy  and  support  of  the 
nobility  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  we  find  manj-  articles  de- 
nouncing the  present  regime.     This  is  one  of  the  most  notable, 


THERE  LL  SOON  BE  LITTLE  ROOM  FOR  FARMING  IN  GERMANY. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

and  it  has  attracted  wide  attention.  Formerly  these  Monarchist 
articles  concluded  by  predicting  the  early  fall  of  the  Republic, 
but  such  prophecies  have  grown  fewer  and  less  confident.  The 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  who  bases  her  stirring  impeachment  of  the 
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Hfpubli(^  on  ptTWiiial  observation,  is  tlu-  duiit^litcr  uf  un  Arrh- 
lU-acon  of  tho  Cliiin-h  »if  KiiKlun'i  and  tlu-  wir»«  of  a  Duke  wlu) 
not  only  lioMs  a  lofty  phu'o  in  tin-  liritish  noliilily,  but  is  a  man  of 
w»<altli,  K-arning,  and  military  distinction.     She  writes: 

"The  faet  that  King  Manor!  had  b«M«n  allowed  t«)  leave  the 
eountry  without  hin'draiu-e,  and  that  the  chantcf  of  govcrnnH  nt 
had  lHH<n  effected  with  tlu*  minimum  of  bh>odshed,  rellec-ted 
st)me  credit  on  the  moderation  of  the  party  in  power,  and,  in 
due  coursf,  the  diplomats  accredited  to  the  faUen  Momirchy 
were  instructed  to  recognize  the  Uepublic  Hut  all  the  hopes 
which  might  have  been  ent»'rtained  of  a  sane  administration  of 
afTairs  were  clouded  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  (iovern- 
meut  was  iuilitYerent  to  the  general  state  of  the  (-ountry,  con- 
fining its  operations  to  the  capital,  which  thus  became  the  center 
of  opposing  groups  of  intriguing  politicians.  But  from  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  one  power  has  risen  supreme.  A  secret  society 
had  organized  the  assassination  of  King  Carlos  and  his  son, 
and  this  nucleus,  during  the  two  years  which  elapsed  before 
the  revolution  of  1910,  grew  and  developed  into  the  body  of 
men  now  known  as  Carbonarios,  who  may  be  fitly  described  as 
practical  anarchists." 

Carboimrios  occupy  the  highest  posts  in  the  Government,  we 
are  told,  and  hold  complete  sway  over  the  destinies  of  the 
countrj" 

"Among  the  prominent  patrons  of  this  society  are  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other 
members  of  the  Government.  The  editor  of  0  Mundo,  the 
principal  organ  of  the  Democrats,  is  one  of  its  high  officials. 
The  I'oll-call  is  said  to  number  at  least  32,000,  and  every  member 
is  ple<lged  by  oath  on  initiation  to  kill  l)y  pistol,  poison,  or  dag- 
ger any  person  whose  remo\al  has  been  decided  on  at  head- 
quarters. As  is  usual  with  all  such  bodies,  the  names  of  the 
head  centers  are  unknown  to  the  rank  and  file.  These  'groups 
of  defense' — to  use  the  high-sounding  name  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  chiefs — are  content  to  do  their  sinister  work  for  a 
consideration  of  4«.  a  head  per  day;  and,  in  order  to  justify  their 
e.xistence  they  are  boimd  to  manufacture  crime  if  none  can  be 
discovered..  Patrolling  the  country  in  bands,  the^'  forcibly 
enter  private  households,  bribe  the  servants  to  make  false  de- 
positions, arrest  the  masters,  and  drag  them  amid  the  oppro- 
brious insults  of  the  mob  to  the  police-stations,  whence  they  are 
promptly  consigned,  without  trial  or  investigation,  to  the  nearest 
prison.  The  terrible  efficiency  of  the  Carbonarios  is  the  most 
formidable  asset  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Government, 
and  proved  an  effectual  instrument  in  crushing  the  Royalist 
rising  of  1912." 

Political  prisoners,  after  being  conveyed  to  the  convict  island 
of  Trafi-aria,  are  subjected  to  every  hardship — sometimes  to 
starvation  and  death.  A  typical  example  of  Government 
methods  is  the  fate  of  Fa,ther  Henriques,  a  curate  of  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Lisbon,  who  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  go  abroad 
for  treatment  at  the  baths  and  set  out  on  board  the  mail  steamer 
Araguaya,  a  British  vessel.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  from 
the  ship,  and  tl;e  Duchess  declares  that  when  the  British  authori- 
ties inquired  into  the  matter  the  priest  was  released  on  being 
proved  to  be  a  perfectly  innocent  man.     But  this  writer  adds: 

"In  order  to  justify  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  ab- 
solutely innocent  Father  Henriques,  the  Carbonarios  asserted 
that  he  had  been  seen  spealdng  to  Portuguese  refugees  in  Spain, 
and  from  this  they  evolved  a  lurid  "Jesuit  conspiracy,'  particu- 
lars of  which  were  furnished  by  them  to  the  news  agencies.  On 
the  10th  of  August  it  was  announced  that 

'"A  Portuguese  Jesuit  was  arrested  yesterday  on  board  the 
English  liner  Araguaya.  The  Jesuit  had  taken  his  passage  at 
Vigo  for  Brazil,  and  documents  were  found  upon  him  pro\'ing 
him  an  agent  of  Pai\'a  Coueiero,  the  well-known  Monarchist  lead- 
er. A  complete  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal  has  been  thus 
discovered,  and  ^\'ith  it  a  list  of  all  the  ]Monarchist  conspirators, 
many  of  whom  are  officials  now  in  service.  The  Jesuit  had  been 
commissioned  to  travel  with  the  object  of  increasing  Royalist 
propaganda,  and  of  collecting  the  neeessarj^  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  an  armed  cruiser.' 

"This  dramatic  paragi-aph,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked, 
is  the  class  of  fiction  in  which  the  Carbonarios  excel,  and  for  the 
composition  of  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  they  receive 
a  steady  Avage." 


Continemcut  in  his  cell  for  seven  mouths  proved  fatal.  He 
was  reha.sed  in  March,  1912,  but  died  in  tlu'  early  autumn.  As 
this  writer  says: 

"His  release  came  too  late.  The  prison  hardships —cold  and 
damp,  batl  food,  insanitary  conditions,  and  indescribable  misery 
and  dis<!omfort — had  so  reduced  his  strength  that  he  did  not  live 
quite  seven  months  longer.  His  death  was  caused  by  rapid 
consumption,  contracted  in  the  damp  cell  at  Trafraria;  and  he  is 
only  one  of  many  martyrs.  His  old  father  died  the  same  day,  a 
few  hours  afteruard,  from  grief  and  shock;  and  his  brother's 
health  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  nerve-strain  and  acute 
distress  in  contemplation  of  so  much  undeserved  and  cruel 
suffering. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  case  given  above  is  an  ex- 
ceptional one;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  typical.  During 
mj-  recent  visit  to  the  Limoeiro  Prison,  in  Lisbon,  I  listened  to 
narratives  from  the  prisoners  of  an  equally  tragic  character." 

Political  prisoners  have  to  buy  their  own  food,  a  system  that 
aggravates  the  hardships  of  the  jail.  In  the  case  of  Father 
Henriques: 

"In  common  with  other  prisoners  in  Trafraria,  he  often  went 
without  anything  to  eat,  inasmuch  as  whenever  there  was  a 
storm  and  the  boat  from  Lisbon  was  delayed  or  could  not  cross 
— a  very  fn^quent  contingency  in  winter — no  food  arrived,  and 
the  prisoners  practically  starved.  Tuberculosis,  rheumatism, 
feverish  complaints,  and  skin  diseases  were  rife  among  them  in 
consequence  of  their  incessant  hardships." 

The  Duchess,  who  is  something  of  an  Elizabeth  Fry  as  well  as 
a  highly  educated  and  advanced  woman  of  the  day,  visited  also 
the  political  prisoners  in  their  cells  at  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Chavas, 
Braga,  and  elsewhere,  even  to  "the  foul  and  sunless  dungeons  of 
the  military  castle  of  San  Jorge,  in  Lisbon."  But  she  found  K 
that  "the  prisons  in  the  capital,  compared  with  those  in  the  * 
provinces,  were  graphically  described  to  me  as  representing  the 
Ritz  and  Carlton  Hotels  contrasted  with  a  wayside  pothouse." 

The  whole  of  Portugal  is  under  the  Carbonarios,  and  lies 
fettered  by  Jacobinism  as  by  iron  chains.  Who  is  to  deliver 
the  people  of  the  land  excepting  England?  As  the  Duchess 
earnestly,  almost  passionately,  exclaims: 

"What  power,  it  may  be  asked,  is  strong  enough  to  break  the 
chain  which  holds  it  captive?  Will  it  be  a  man?  Or  will  it  be 
a  measure?  Will  it  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, or  can  a  large  scheme  of  reform  rekindle  the  hope  which 
shone  bright  in  its  earUer  days?  Some  statesmen,  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  nations,  expect  a  return — tho  perhaps  at  a  dis- 
tant period — of  the  fallen  Monarchy.  Others  look  forward  to  a 
renascence  on  lines  such  as  Europe  has  seen  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  great  French  Republic.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  a 
situation  still  shrouded  in  gloom  and  sorrow^  some  practical 
points  emerge. 

"The  disbanding  of  the  Carbonarios  bj^  the  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  all  official  recognition  must  be  the  initial 
step.  A  general  amnesty  of  all  the  political  prisoners,  whether 
awaiting  trial  or  already  condemned,  would  then  be  received 
throughout  the  country  with  enthusiasm. 

"Is  it  not  just  and  right  that  England,  in  the  name  of  her  old 
friendship  for  Portugal,  should  demand  and  obtain  these  guaran- 
ties of  further  reform?"  | 

The  views  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  are  shared  by  influential 
sections  of  the  French  press.  The  Soleil,  monarchical  and  ul- 
tramontane, confirms  all  that  the  Avriter  in  the  English  review 
says  about  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  regrets  that  France, 
being  Republican,  lost  her  power  of  intervening  when  she  chose 
the  non-monarchical  consequences  of  the  revolution.  To  quote 
the  editorial  referred  to: 

"If  to-day  the  Portuguese  Carbonarios  ravage  at  their  pleas- 
ure'the  kingdom  that  Dom  Manoel  (alas!)  defended  so  badly, 
this  reign  of  iniquity  is  the  direct  consequence  of  our  defeat  in 
fighting  tor  a  monarchj'.  A  Monarchical  France  would  long  ago 
have  delivered  Portugal  from  its  tjTants  and  officers.  A  Re- 
publican France  is  unhappily  condemned  to  compromise  with  the 
persecutor  and  spoilers  of  honest  people." 


GIEKCE  AKB  IkYENTIOI^ 


WHERE  THE  EARTH  QUAKES  ONCE   A  WEEK 


EARTHQUAKES  are  more  common  in  Japan  than 
thunderstorms  are  with  us.  In  Tokyo  people  talk  of 
them  as  we  do  of  the  weather.  In  fact,  the  slighter 
shocks  are  barely  noticed,  and  a  tremor  that  would  bring  out  the 
scare  headlines  in  Boston  or  New  York  attracts  about  as  much  at- 
tention as  a  heavy  frost.  The  bigger  shocks,  of  course,  do  much 
damage,  tho  not  so  much  as 
they  would  if  the  Japanese 
were  foolish  enough  to  employ 
our  methods  of  construction. 
No  other  country,  writes  Miss 
Blackford  Lawson  in  Knowl- 
edge (London,  May),  probably 
affords  such  facilities  for  the 
study  of  earthquakes  as  Japan, 
nor  is  there  anywhere  else  such 
necessity  for  their  scientific  in- 
vestigation.    She  goes  on : 

"Nearly  one  thousand  four 
hundred  of  these  phenomena 
are  recorded  annually  in  the 
whole  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
Tokyo  alone  there  are,  on  an 
average,  fifty  earthquakes  that 
can  be  felt  during  the  year,  or 
about  one  a  week.  Earth- 
quakes, as  every  one  knows, 
occur  in  all  regions  adjacent  to 
active  volcanoes,  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Teneriffe, 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Strom- 
boli,  which  are  simply  the 
safety-valves  of  a  single  earth- 
quake district.  So  also  Japan, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  islands 
of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago 
arc  hable  to  fearful  earth- 
quakes; and  geologists  say 
that  much  of  Japan  would 
never  have  existed  but  for  the 
seismic  and  volcanic  agency 
which  has  elevated  whole  tracts 
above  the  ocean  by  means  of 
repeated  eruptions. 

"It  is,  therefore,  only  to  be 
expected  that  it  occupies   an 

unique  position  in  the  world  as  regards  seismology.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  special  Chair  of  Seismology  and  an  Institute 
attached  to  it  in  the  University  of  Tokyo,  and  also  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  investigation  of  earthquakes,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Besides  this,  all  the 
pro^^ncial  meteorological  stations  throughout  Japan  are  equipped 
with  instruments  for  recording  and  measuring  earthquakes,  and 
seismic  phenomena  are  systematically  studied. 

"In  the  interior,  the  wTiter  frequently  met.  in  an  out-of-the- 
A.vay  cave  or  on  the  mountain-side,  members  of  the  Seismological 
Society  of  Japan,  originally  organized  by  Professor  Milne,  who, 
with  their  delicate  instruments  set  up,  were  mapping  down  every 
quiver  of  the  earth's  crust." 

Miss  Lawson  quotes  Professor  Omori,  a  great  Japanese  ex- 
pert, as  criticizing  severely  the  ignorance  of  Occidentals,  es- 
pecially the  British  in  India,  in  their  construction  of  buildings 
in  earthquake  lands.     He  said: 

"It  is  almost  criminal  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  build 
bad  structures  for  public  purposes,  such  as  schools,  jails,  and 
barracks,  and  my  advice  to  the  Indian  Government  would  be 
to  build  more  substantially,  always  on  a  sure  foundation,  with 
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IT  SWAYS.   BUT  DOES  NOT  FALL. 

A  typical  Japanese  pagoda.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  pago- 
das, built  hundreds  of  years  ago,  embody  the  principle  of  the  modem 
seismograph.     A  huge  pendulum  within  preserves  its  stability. 


good  binding  either  of  wood  or  iron,  and  to  use  good  material, 
especialij-  in  the  ca.se  of  public  buildings." 

The  British  engineers  were  going  ahead  on  a  totally  mistaken 
idea,  it  appears: 

"In  Calcutta,  Professor  Omori  found  that  the  theory  of  the 
engineers  was  that  the  soft  soil  of  Calcutta  acted  as  an  clastic 

cushion,  and,  by  absorbing  the 
earthtjuake  motion,  prevented 
it  from  being  communicated 
to  structures  standing  upon  it. 
Now  this  was  quite  an  errone- 
ous idea,  earthquake  motion 
being  invariably  "felt  more  in 
soft  than  hard  ground;  and 
even  within  the  confines  of  the 
city  of  Tokyo  a  shock  varies 
considerably,  one  in  the  upper 
part  being  one-half  less  in  in- 
tensity than  it  is  in  the  lower 
and  softer  parts.  The  same 
fact  was  also  made  evident  in 
San  Franci-sco,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  '  made 
ground '  and  soft  land  suffered 
more  than  the  hard. 

"Speaking  generally,  the 
most  important  principle  in 
construction  is  to  make  the 
structure  a  single  body,  simple 
and  compact,  avoiding  the  pos- 
sibility of  different  parts  as- 
suming different  movements 
or  vibrations.  For  example, 
chimnej's  are  dangerous,  be- 
cause a  chimney  vibrates  dif- 
ferently from  the  main  build- 
ing, and  in  the  event  of  earth- 
quake it  will  be  found  that  a 
chimney  is  always  broken  at 
its  junction  with  the  roof." 

Some  of  the  older  structures 
in  Japan,  we  are  told,  have 
shown  wonderful  powers  of 
resistance  to  shocks.  Among 
these  are  the  walls  of  Nagoya. 
Says  Miss  Lawson: 


"They  withstood  the  great 
earthquake  of  1892,  when  thousands  of  houses  fell  in  Nagoya 
and  Gifu,  and  in  the  smaller  places  round  about,  and  when  all 
the  new  brick  telegraph-  and  post-offices  and  other  European 
buildings  came  crashing  down  like  ninepins.  On  that  occasion, 
Japanese  houses  did  not  fall,  unless  they  were  old  and  frail, 
when  in  many  eases  the  supports  gave  way  and  the  roof  came 
dow^n,  imprisoning  the  inmates  until  they  were  rescued,  some- 
times from  a  house  in  flames.  The  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Tokyo 
show  the  same  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  the  blocks  of 
Cyclopean  masonry,  there  also  uneemented,  being  neither  cracked 
nor  displaced  in  the  least  degree. 

"[On  the  next  page  is  seen]  an  earthquake-proof  structure 
erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  which 
has  been  built  according  to  mathematical  calculation  on  a  solid 
concrete  foundation,  and  is  intended  for  use  as  a  Seismological 
Observatory,  and  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  the 
effects  of  a  shock  on  ordinary  brick  buildings.  In  it  most  in- 
teresting investigations  into  the  stability  of  various  structures 
against  earthquake  shocks  are  carried  on,  artificial  earthquake 
motion  being  produced  bj'  means  of  a  "shaking  table,'  which  can 
be  made  to  move  with  independent  horizontal  and  vertical  mo- 
tions by  the  use  of  steam-engines. 

"Another  remarkable  fact  in  Japan  is  that  pagodas  built 
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huihliiils  of  years  ago  emluidy  thf  priiicipl*'  of  (lif  modtrn  seis- 
iiio^rtiph,  whi'-h  ix  utiioii  of  a  stal>lt<  aiitl  uii  uiistuhlo  structure, 
to  protliH-e  a  neutral  staliilily  wliicli  iviidcrs  (he  whole  Imildiiijj 
least  st'iisiblt)  to  eurtliquaki-  shoi-k.  In  llu-  hollow  well  of  tvi-ry 
tJ\i*-storit'd  pat;oda  a  heavy" mass  of  tiniher  is  suspended  freely, 
like  an  -  ited  t'ontcue.  from  the  toj)  ri^ht  to  the  f^round, 

l)Ut  not  II  H  t  wijhil.andat  the  shoek  of  an  earthciuake  this 

large  iH*ndulum  slowly  swings,  the  strueture  sways,  and  then  set- 
tles haek  safely  to  its  hase.  This  is  also  the  principle  followed  in 
the  eonstruetion  of  all  hell-towers  throughout  Ja|)an,  where  the 
bell  acts  as  pendulum,  and  the  roof,  supported  by  posts,  forms  an 
in\erted  pendulum,  as  in  the  seisnmgraph.  When  an  earth- 
quake oec'urs,  a  pagoda  or  a  bell-tower  may  be  rotated  or  dis- 
plaeed,  but  it  can  not  be  overturned  as  a  whole." 


IS   THE  KEROSENE-ENGINE  COMING? 

KEROSEXE  is  perhaps  our  best-known  liquid  fuel.  It  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  and  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaply  almost  everywhere.  It  is  non-explosive 
and  easily'  handled.  Why  is  it  so  little  used  in  motors?  If  our 
present  motors  are  not  adapted  to  it,  why  not  invent  one  in  which 
it  can  be  used?  In  The  Horseless  Age  (New  York)  Harring- 
ton Emerson  gives  an  answer  to  these  questions.  The  main 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  kerosene  is  a  mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, and  that  it  does  not  always  contain  these  in  the  same 
proportions.  A  motor  built  to  use  one  kind  of  kerosene  would 
not  run  with  another.  Then,  too,  the  verj-  fact  that  kerosene  is 
non-explosive  militates  against  it,  for  all  our  internal-combustion 
motors,  except  the  Diesel,  operate  by  explosion.  To  quote  Mr. 
Emerson's  article: 

"If  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  instead  of  furnishing  'kerosene' 
Vioiling  all  the  v^'ay  from  300  to  500  degrees  Fahr..  and  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  .79,  could  or 
would  furnish  commercially 
'pentadecane'  .  .  .  of  the  spe- 
cific gravitj'  .784  and  boiling 
neither  below  nor  above,  but 
just  at  496  degrees  Fahr.,  the 
problem  of  converting  the  oil 
into  an  explosive  gas  would  be 
much  simpler  than  it  now  is, 
especially  as,  short  of  chemical 
analysis,  the  usual  and  ready 
way  of  ascertaining  the  prob- 
able qualit\'  of  an  oil  is  to  de- 
termine its  specific  gravity,  a 
crude  and  utterly  unreliable 
method  of  determining  any- 
thing, for  one  might  have  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  .784 
pure  pentadecane,  or  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  .684  gasoline 
and  .884  lubrieating-oil.  The 
'pentadecane'  is  reliable,  trust- 
worthy, easy  to  manage,  and 
free  from  objections;  the  other 
mixture  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  use 

"If  to-day  gas-engines  using 
natural  gas  or  illuminating  gas 

work  year  in  and  year  out,  reliably,  without  any  trouble,  it  is 
because  the  fuel  used  is  of  constant  quality,  containing  much 
hydrogen  and  other  fixt  gases  and  less  carbon,  and  if  to-day 
the  difficulties  of  using  kerosene  have  not  been  overcome  it  is 
because  too  much  has  been  attempted  at  once." 

After  many  experiments,  Mr.  Emerson  concludes  that  the  best 
way  to  use  kerosene  in  an  explosion-motor  is  with  what  he  calls  a 
"combined  atomizer  and  flash  vaporizer,"  in  which  the  oil  is  fed 
in  regulated  quantity  to  a  funnel  at  the  outer  end  of  a  flash 
vaporizer,  and  immediately  in  front  of  a  self-acting  air-valve. 
He  says: 

"On  the  suction  stroke  of  the  engine  air  and  oil  were  sucked 
together  through  the  valve,  the  oil  thoroughly  atomized  and  also 


mixt  with  the  air,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  ignition  or 
combustion.  The  mixt  air  and  oil  were  drawn  through  a  small 
but  n-d-li(»t  vaporizer,  and  whatever  carbon  deposit  might  have 
occurred  <jn  the  walls  of  the  vapcjrizer  was  swept  away  by  the 
following  rush  of  air.  At  the  end  of  the  vaporizer  the  atomized 
and  vaporized  oil  and  very  thoroughly  mixt  \apor  of  oil  and  air 
met  tlu!  incoming  main  supply  of  air  and  were  thoroughly  mixt 
with  it.  .  .  .  This  mixture  was  forced  back  into  the  red-hot 
vaporizer  and  suddenly  exploded." 

This  procedure  insures  almost  absolutely  perfect  combustion 
of  the  complex  elements  of  which  the  kerosene  is  made  up,  but 
no  workable  engine  has  yet  been  made  of  this  type,  owing  to 
various  technical  difficulties  which  Mr.  Emerson  explains  ia 
detail  in  his  article.  If  we  ever  have  a  commercially  usable 
kerosene-motor,  however,  it  will  probably,  he  thinks,  be  built 
on  this  model.     But,  he  adds: 

"It  is  our  belief  that  a  kerosene-engine  with  perfect  combus- 
tion will  be  heavier  than  a  gasoline-engine  of  the  same  power, 
because  the  kerosene-engine  cannot  run  so  fast  and  will  not 
have  so  high  a  mean  effective  pressure." 

All  authorities,  however,  are  not  so  cautious  as  this  writer. 
That  under  ordinary  working  conditions  any  engine  with  a  good 
gasoline  carbureter  can  use  kerosene  is  asserted  by  John  A. 
Secor  in  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers 
at  Indianapolis,  printed  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  York).  The  engine,  however,  must  be  kept  at  medium 
speeds.     Says  Mr.  Secor: 

"A  car  was  thus  taken  from  New  York  to  Boston,  operating 
entirely  on  kerosene  except  for  starting.  But  the  lack  of  adequate 
flexibility  becomes  increasingly  apparent  as  the  speed  and 
power  are  reduced.     If  slowed  down  the  car  will  not  'pick 

up.' 

"Nearly  all  engineering  authorities  have  held  that  in  order 

'  for  internal-combustion  en- 
gines to  work  successfully  with 
any  of  the  kerosene  oils,  they 
must  be  provided  with  some 
form  of  volatilizer,  vaporizer, 
gasifier,  or  its  equivalent,'  or  in 
other  words,  supplementary 
means  of  heating  the  fuel, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  in 
a  gas-engine." 


AN  EARTHQUAKE- 

Erected  in  the  grounds  of  the 


PROOF  BUILDING, 

Imperial  University,  Tokyo. 


A  GASEOUS  GHOST 


T 


HE  VERY  etymology 
of  the  word  "spirit" 
indicates  a  kinship 
with  the  gases;  indeed,  we  are 
frequently  told  that  ghosts 
"melt  into  thin  air."  A  Bos- 
ton ghost  composed  entirely  of 
gas  did  not  vanish  so  harm- 
lessly, but,  before  the  stern  and 
unromantic  hand  of  science  had 
caught  and  analyzed  him,  he 
had  injured  the  health  of  a  whole  household,  not  to  speak  of 
scaring  the  inmates  nearly  to  death.  This  ghost  was  composed 
of  gas  from  a  furnace,  and  the  sensations  that  convinced  these 
twentieth-century  Bostonians  of  his  existence  were  produced 
by  breathing  him.  The  story  is  told  in  Science  (New  York, 
May  9)  by  Franz  Schneider,  Jr.,  of  the  department  of  biology 
and  public  health  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  was  emploj^ed  professionally  to  examine  the  "haunted 
house"  in  question — a  handsome  residence  in  the  Back  Bay  dis- 
trict. Where  but  in  Boston,  by  the  way,  would  the  dwellers  in 
a  haunted  house  call  on  a  chemist  to  help  them  out?  The  event 
certainly  proved  that  they  had  gone  to  the  right  man.    We  read: 

"The  trouble  centered  in  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  which 
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were  occupied  by  the  children  and  servants — the  slumbers  of 
whom  were  disturbed  by  strange  sensations.  It  was  said  to 
be  a  common  occurrence!  for  servants  to  awake  in  the  nijifht  with  a 
sensation  of  oppression,  'as  if  some  one  were  tappiufj  upon  me,' 
or  with  a  'creeping  feeling  going  all  over  me  with  a  feeling  of 
being  paraljzrd.'  Sounds  wen-  also  said  to  l)o  heard,  as  if  some 
one  were  walking  al)out  the  house  or  overhead.  These  sensa- 
tions often  continued  after  the  sleeper  was  thoroughly  awake 
and  even  after  the  hghts  had  been  turned  on.  The  children  of 
the  family,  who  also  slept  on  the  upper 
floors,  were  similarly  affected.  A  little  boy, 
for  example,  awoke  one  night  and  inquired 
of  his  nurse  why  she  had  been  lying  on  him, 
and  persisted  for  some  time  in  his  delusion. 
Another  child  rushed  screaming  into  the 
nurse's  room  crying  that  a  man  was  waking 
him  up,  and  asking  why  she  let  the  man 
frighten  him  so.  ]The  children  appeared 
sluggish  in  the  morning  and  pale,  even  cold 
water  losing  its  power  to  enliven  them. 

"These  and  other  symptoms  were  well 
defined  and  often  repeated,  and  had  e.xtend(Hl 
over  the  period  of  about  two  months  during 
which  the  family  had  occupied  the  house 
as  tenants.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
previous  tenants  had  been  troubled  in  the 
same  way,  matters  ha\-ing  reached  the  point 
where  the  servants  actually  talked  of  seeing 
walking  apparitions.  The  present  occupant, 
altho  not  entertaining  any  vitalistic  theorj- 
of  the  phenomena,  was  fully  ahve  to  the 
reality  and  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
anxious  to  find  the  underlying  cause. 

"A  comparatively  simple  and  mechanistic 
solution  of  the  problem  soon  appeared.  It 
had  been  suspected  that  the  trouble  might 
have  its  origin  in  undetected  leaks  of  illu- 
minating gas,  and  the  writer  was  called  in 
to  verify  this  theory.  It  developed,  how- 
ever, that  the  large  amount  of  'furnace'  gas 
escaping  from  a  viciously  defective  hot-air 
furnace  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the 
trouble.  In  this  furnace  the  separation  be- 
tween the  fire-box  and  the  hot-air  ducts 
(upon  which  the  hygienic  integrity  of  the 
apparatus  depends)  was  badly  broken,  and 
as  a  result  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  diluted  flue-gases." 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Schneider  goes  on  to  say,  the 
symptoms  are  readily  explained.  Flue-gases  contain  con- 
siderable amounts  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbon  monoxide, 
both  distinctly  poisonous  gases.  The  trouble  was  aggravated 
on  cold  nights — when  windows  were  closed  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  as  naturally  would  be  the  case.  Probably  the  belief  in 
walking  spirits  was  nourished  by  real  noises  from  an  adjoining 
house,  of  course  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  persons  wakened 
in  the  night  while  suffering  from  carbon-monoxide  poisoning. 
The  wTiter  goes  on: 

"The  hygienic  lessons  are  patent.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of 
thoroughly  serious  poisoning  which  might  have  had  at  any 
time  a  fatal  result,  and  all  due  to  a  defective  hot-air  furnace. 
This  apparatus,  often  praised  for  its  ventilating  effect,  and 
probably  with  justice  when  in  sound  condition  and  properly 
operated,  may  e"\ddently  become  a  distinct  menace  to  health. 
And  may  not  there  be  similar  cases  of  a  milder  order,  such  as 
escape  detection  while  still  causing  shght  poisoning?  Emphasis 
is  also  throMTi  on  to  the  entire  question  of  the  possible  dangers 
from  flue-gases.  Brick  sewers  have  been  found  to  be  sometimes 
permeable  to  illuminating  gas;  may  not  these  poisonous  flue-gases 
sometimes  escape  into  houses  through  porous  or  leaky  chimneys? 
Slight  leaks  of  illuminating  gas  have  often  been  suggested  as  a 
cause  of  headaches  and  anemias  of  obscure  origin;  perhaps  we 
should  look  to  leaky  furtiaces  and  flue-gases  for  similar  effects. 

"This  case  should  also  be  of  interest  to  experimental  psy- 
chologists and  investigators  of  psychic  and  spiritualistic  mani- 
festations, since  the  reputation  which  this  house  was  gaining 
as  being  haunted  apparently  arose  in  large  measure  from  genuine 
sensations  of  apparitions  and  the  like,  induced  by  the  breathing 
during  sleep  of  a  tainted  atmosphere." 


HE   IXDICT3  THE   PHARXL\COPCEIA. 

Dr.  Oliver  T.  Osborne  declares  it  is 
overloaded  with  a  mass  of  unnecessary 
and  sometimes  deleterious  drugs. 


ANCIENT  DRUGS  FOR  MODERN  DOCTORS 

THAT  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  the  official  list  of 
curative  substances,  is  "a  book  of  ancient  drug  lore" 
is  as.serted  bj'  Dr.  Oliver  T.  Osborne,  Professor  of  Thera- 
I)eutics  in  the  Yale  Medical  School,  in  The  Journal  of  the  A  vierican 
Mcflicdl  Aiisocialion  (CMiicago,  May  lOj.  A  committee  on  re- 
\ision  has  been  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pharmacopceia  since  1910,  and  its  deci- 
sions have  been  made  public.  Dr.  Osborne 
charges  that  the  new  list  will  contain  hun- 
dreds of  uimecessar\'  drugs,  many  of  them 
old-fashioned  remedies  now  superseded, 
some  that  are  deleterious,  others  that  rap- 
idly deteriorate.     Says  Dr.  Osborne: 

"In  this  age  of  exposure  of  'patent- 
medicine'  frauds,  and  the  age  of  education 
as  to  the  danger  of  some  drugs,  the  useless- 
ness  of  others,  and  the  limitations  of  all, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
next  Pharmacopceia  will  be  a  book  that  can 
be  relied  on  as  a  standard  of  purity  and  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  perfection  in 
all  its  drugs  and  preparations.  They  ha\e  a 
right  to  exi)ect  that  this  book  will  represent 
the  drugs  found  by  medical  experts  to  be  of 
the  best  therapeutic  value  at  this  date, 
namely,  1913  a.d. 

"  Can  there  be  any  other  guide  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  drug  or  preparation  for 
officialization  in  an  up-to-date  book  of  this 
age  than  that: 

"1.  The  drug  must  have  therapeutic 
value. 

"2.   The  drug  must  be  pure. 
"3.   The  preparations  must  be  the  best. 
"What,  then,  determines  the  best  drug? 
Investigations  in  the  laboratory  and  clinical 
experience;  and  almost  every  drug  that  is 
known  to  have  clinical  value  shows  labora- 
tory activity.     If  a  drxig  has  no  activities, 
or   only    dangerous   activities,   when    used   on   animals    in  the 
laboratory,  it  is  not  a  drug  that  should  be  dignified  by  recog- 
nition in  a  1913  book  of  standard  valuable  drugs 

"At  this  date  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  will  contain  at  least 
845  drugs  and  preparations.  About  half  of  these  are  not  needed. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  drugs  and  preparations  were 
recommended  for  omission  from  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  by  the 
subcommittee  on  scope.  Just  half  of  these,  namely,  seventy-nine, 
were  voted  in  by  the  executive  committee  over  the  adverse 

recommendation  of  the  subcommittee  on  scope 

"It  was  'love's  labor'  absolutely  'lost'  to  collect  117,000 
prescriptions  from  all  over  this  country  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
many  times  a  given  drug  or  preparation  was  ordered.  How 
many  times  a  drug  or  preparation  is  ordered  is  no  criterion  as  to 
its  value.  Beer  is  in  enormous  demand,  but  it  has  not  j'et  been 
shown  that  it  has  any  medicinal  or  food  value.  Is  the  nutrient 
value  of  a  food  determined  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
used?  The  turnip  is  a  vegetable  that  is  constantly  bought  and 
constantly  eaten,  but  its  food  value  is  almost  nil.  The  Pharma- 
copoeia is  supposed  to  be  a  book  of  standards  for  drugs,  and  each 
drug  should  have  some  valuable  activity." 


CREDULOUS  AMERICA— That  Americans,  as  a  people,  are 
easily  deceived — readilj-  imposed  on  by  fakers,  and  quick  to  ac- 
cept any  kind  of  occult  explanation  of  what  they  see  or  hear — 
was  asserted  by  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  a  recent  address  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  is  quoted  in  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  Press  Bulletin: 

"A  nation  can  not  prosper  when  the  majority  of  its  people 
are  so  easily  deceived  as  our  American  audiences  are.  The 
American  people  are  particularly  prone  to  believe  mystical  ex- 
planations of  every-day  phenomena. 

"There  are  dozens  of  new  pseudo-sciences  established  every 
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yenr  in  Amt>ru'a.  A  oonsidfrable  jiroportioii  of  tho  vaudt'villo 
shows  ar«  hasetl  ou  '  iiiysti<ri«'8 '  of  one  sort  or  another.  Through 
.sp«cuil  invi'stigulions  it  has  btH<n  found  that  a  larK«  number  of 
nun  ami  wtniu-n  in  this  t-ounto'  niak<>  their  hving  by  iilayin^ 
on  the  oreduUties  of  the  people.  There  are  regular  schools 
that  teach  peo[)le  these  'mysteries,'  many  of  whieh  have  to 
ilo  with  'mind-reading'  or  with  .so-called  'superhuman'  bodily 
powers. 

"The  avenige  .\nierican  audience  is  so  ready  to  look  for  super- 
natural explanations  that  they  can  not  detect  what  is  actually 
occurring  when  a  man  or  woman  is  "reading  the  minds'  of  sub- 
jects. There  is  one  remedy  for  this  dei)lorable  attitude  of  mind, 
and  that  is  training  in  scientific  methods  in  the  common  schools. 
American  schools  in  many  places  are  behind  those  in  one  or  two 
of  the  foreign  countries,  in  giving  children  training  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  natural  law.  Every  pupil  in  the  public  school  should 
have  some  training  every  day  in  tracing  cause  and  effect  in  the 
phenomena  occurring  around  him.  He  should  acquire  the  habit 
of  explaining  things  on  the  basis  of  natural  causes  rather  than 
supernatural  causes." 


A  SEA  TROLLEY 

AX  INGENIOUS  SCHEME  for  doing  away  with  harbor- 
/-\  pilots  and  guiding  ships  into  port  through  tortuous 
■*-  -^  channels  by  the  aid  of  a  submarine  cable  has  been 
devised  by  F.  W.  Fitzpatriek,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  de- 
scribes it  in  Gassier' n  Magazine  (New  York,  June).  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  plan  involves  the  use  of  the  cable  simply  as  a  guide,  but 
some  marine  inventors  have  proposed  sending  a  current  over  it 
and  letting  vessels  go  in  and  out  of  port  by  electric  power.  This 
plan  the  inventor  believes  impracticable,  but  he  regards  his 
original  scheme  as  the  best  ever  worked  out  for  the  abolition  of 
human  pilotage,  which  he  considers  an  extra-hazardous  and 
very  primitive  method.     Says  Mr.  Fitzpatriek  in  substance: 

"The  scheme  here  described  has  been  thought  out  more  par- 
ticularly for  New  York's  harbor,  but  it  is  applicable  to  the  San 
Francisco  ferry  hnes,  or  any  port  where  the  depths  are  not 
prohibitory.  In  the  New  York  harbor  I  would  lay  a  heavy 
wire  cable  from  a  point  near  the  Battery,  through  the  channel, 
the  Narrows,  and  preferably  the  outer  east  channel  to  a  point 
between  the  Scotland  and  the  Sandy  Hook  lightships.  At  that 
point  is  safe  water,  60  feet  deep  and  more. 

"This  cable  I  would  continue  back,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
other  course,  a  half  mile  or  so,  to  the  point  of  departure,  and 
there  splice  the  ends.  Then  we  would  have  a  continuous  cable, 
a  loop,  anchored  at  suitable  distances,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
tugged  out  of  place  and  become  a  source  of  danger. 

"At  the  sea  end  of  this  loop  there  would  be  maintained  another 
lightship,  or  one  of  the  existing  ones  shifted  to  that  point.  She 
would  be  armed  with  the  most  pow^erful  fog-horns,  bells,  and  guns, 
or  whatever  scientists  prescribe  as  the  best  noise  in  a  fog.  It 
would  not  be  a  warning  of  danger,  but  a  call  to  safety,  and 
every  incoming  vessel  would  steer  for  it. 

"On  this  cable  wQuld  be  a  number  of  specially  devised  rings, 
to  which  other  and  Ughter  hnes  would  be  attached.  All  these 
lines,  from  a  sufficient  number  of  rings,  would  be  held  on  this 
'safety,'  or  lightship,  and  a  similar  number  of  them  held  on  a 
tug  or  other  boat  at  the  shore  end  of  the  loop. 

"In  foggy  or  thick  weather,  or  when  indications  would  point 
to  the  probability  of  such  weather — or,  for  that  matter,  at  all 
times — there  should  be  a  harbor  regulation  prohibiting  all  sail- 
ing craft  from  entering  or  anchoring  inside  of  this  60-foot  depth, 
unless  in  tow  of  a  tug  or  steamer;  and  another  regulation  com- 
pelling all  such  tugs,  boats,  and  steamers  whatsoever  or  by  whom- 
soever piloted  to  steer  direct  to  this  lightship  and  there  receive 
one  of  these  trolleys.  In  calm  weather  it  would  be  handed  over 
by  a  lighter  'casting  hne,'  such  as  is  used  in  handhng  heavy 
landing  or  tow  hnes,  and  in  rough  weather  it  might  be  shot 
across  a  vessel's  bow. 

"This  trolley  would  be  taken  on  astern  and  the  vessel  would 
then  proceed  under  its  own  steam  at  a  safe  and  prescribed  rate, 
dragging  its  trolley  along  the  main  cable.  As  long  as  the  pull 
is  fair  astern,  the  ship  is  on  its  right  course.  There  would  be  the 
assurance  that  he  was  safe,  that  no  one  could  run  into  him  if  he 
kept  to  the  rate  given  him.  He  would  have  to  watch  that  rate 
most  carefully  so  that  he  would  not  run  into  the  fellow  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  to  make  noise  enough  to  insure  the 


ship  following  him  from  colliding  with  him  from  behind.  For 
all  the  world  it  would  be  the  same  as  navigating  a  cable  car, 
minus  the  inherent  dangers  of  the  cable  and  the  passing  of 
teams  and  jjeople. 

"The  amount  of  line  he  would  have  to  pay  out  would  indicate 
the  dei>th  of  channel  the  pilot  was  in  and  would  tell  him  posi- 
tively where  ho  was.  The  pilot,  in  other  words,  would  direct 
from  the  stern  instead  of  froiri  the  bridge. 

"All  incoming  vessels  would  follow  along  the  right  cable  and 
deliver  over  their  trolleys  to  the  tug  or  other  boat  charged  with 
the  mission  of  receiving  them  at  the  shore  end  of  the  loop. 
Outgoing  vessels  would  receive  the  trolleys  from  this  tug  and  al.so 
follow  along  the  right  of  the  loop,  handing  over  their  trolleys 
to  the  lightship  at  its  outer  end — a  system  of  double-track 
street-cars,  pure  and  simple. 

"The  trolley  would  be  a  guide,  friend,  and  compass,  a  sounding 
line,  a  guaranty  of  .safety  to  tht;  holder  and  to  all  other  craft. 
The  anchorage  of  the  cable  would  be  such  that  the  pull,  being 
upward  and  the  trolley  ring  being  provided  with  ndlers,  it  would 
be  bound  to  pass  through  the  opening  left  for  it  in  the  anchors. 

"The  cost  of  laying  forty  miles  of  such  a  cable  and  anchoring 
it  at  every  half  or  quarter  mile  would  be  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  collisions  that  so  often  occur,  the  delays, 
the  lengthened  scheduled  time  that  has  to  be  counted  upon,  the 
cost  of  pilotage  and  towing;  not  to  speak  of  the  imminent  dangers 
and  the  other  disadvantages  of  our  present  antiquated  way  of 
getting  into  and  out  of  New  York  and  other  ports." 


TO  TEST  DIAMONDS 

HOW  TO  TELL  real  from  false  diamonds  is  briefly  ex- 
plained by  a  contributor  to  Neueste  Erfindungen  und 
Erfahrungen  (Vienna,  May).  In  the  first  place,  he 
says,  real  brilliants  may  be  recognized  by  their  great  hardness 
and  high  refractive  index,  which  are  not  found  together  in  any 
imitation  stone.  The  diamond  stays  brilhant  because  it  is 
hard,  while  other  stones  and  imitations  become  scratched  and 
duUed  by  friction.     He  goes  on: 

"For  an  experienced  eye  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  from  the 
appearance  of  the  facets  whether  a  stone  is  genuine  or  not,  for 
those  of  real  diamonds  are  seldom  so  regular  as  those  of  fine 
imitations.  With  the  latter  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  in  grind- 
ing, to  smooth  and  polish  not  only  the  facets,  but  also  the  whole 
form  into  such  shape  as  to  avoid  differences  in  the  reflection, 
refraction,  and  scattering  of  the  rays. 

"In  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  real  brilliants,  on  the  other 
hand,  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  original  size,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  some  little  irregularities  in  the  faces  and  angles  are  pre- 
ferred to  any  diminution  in  weight.  In  the  imitations  the  super- 
fluity of  cheap  material  which  may  be  wasted  without  making 
any  difference  enables  a  perfect  counterfeit  to  be  made. 

"A  necessary  tool  for  testing  is  the  file,  which  is  not  able 
to  injure  or  scratch  a  real  diamond,  while  on  an  imitation  it 
quickly  makes  its  mark.  Better  than  the  file  is  a  fragment  of 
sapphire,  because  the  sapphire  is  the  next  hardest  stone  to  the 
diamond.  Any  stone  that  can  be  scratched  with  a  sapphire  is 
surely  no  diamond. 

"If  a  small  drop  of  water  is  placed  on  the  upper  face  of  a 
brilliant  and  touched  with  a  pointed  pencil,  the  drop  wiU  keep 
its  rounded  form,  while  the  stone  remains  clean  and  dry.  If 
the  same  thing  is  done  to  a  glass  imitation,  the  drop  spreads  out 
at  once. 

"A  diamond  plunged  into  water  will  be  plainly  visible  and  will 
glitter  through  the  hquid,  while  an  imitation  stone  is  almost 
invisible. 

"If  a  person  looks  through  a  diamond,  as  through  a  bit  of 
glass,  at  a  black  dot  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  one  single  point 
will  be  seen  clearly.  If  several  points  appear,  or  a  blur  is  seen, 
it  is  an  imitation. 

"The  white  sapphire,  the  white  topaz,  and  rock  crystal  are 
commonly  sold  as  diamonds,  but  more  often  imitations  are  made 
of  glass. 

"To  recognize  these  glass  imitations,  treatment  with  acids  is 
also  recommended,  which  removes  the  polish  on  the  faces,  while 
it  does  not  affect  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  or  emerald. 
However,  an  imitation  made  of  glass  yields  to  the  hardness-test, 
so  that  a  chemical  test  is  superfluous." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literaby  Digest. 
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GOAT'S  MILK  FOR   EVERYBODY 

INSTEAD  of  ha\  ing  our  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis,  or 
worrj-ing  ourselves  to  death  for  fear  our  dairjman,  despite 
his  soleiiin  oaths,  has  not  made  the  tests  that  he  should 
have  made,  why  not  obtain  our  milk  from  an  animal  that  could 
not  have  tuberculosis  if  it  tried?  That  the  milch  goat  is  such 
an  animal  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  W.  Sheldon  Bull,  of  Buffalo, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Money  in  Goats."  Dr.  Bull  calls  the 
goat  "the  only  dairy  animal  immune  to  tuberculosis."  He 
believes  the  \irtues  of  goat's  milk  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  it 
are  too  little  known  in  this  country,  and  he  is  applying  himself 
to  the  task  of  filling  this  need,  long  existent,  but  apparently  not 
yet  sufficiently  felt.  Anybody  can 
keep  a  goat,  Dr.  Bull  tells  us;  and 
everybody  ought  to.     lie  says: 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  ideal 
locality  for  goats  is  one  that  is  high 
and  rocky  and  overgrown  with  weeds, 
briers,  brush,  and  small  trees,  as  they 
are  by  nature  and  preference  brows- 
ing animals,  in  this  respect  being  an 
exception  to  all  other  domestic  stock, 
it  is  a  fact  that  such  a  location  is 
not  essential.  The  milch  goat  will 
thrive  and  produce  a  plentiful  supply 
of  rich  milk  when  tethered  on  grass 
land,  in  addition  to  stall-feeding,  if 
comfortablj^  housed  at  night  and 
during  bad  weather;  or  even  when 
kept  constantly  in  a  barn  and  sup- 
plied with  all  its  rations  there. 

"This  adaptability  to  confinement, 
together  with  its  productiveness, 
makes  the  milch  goat  particularly 
valuable  to  the  residents  of  cities 
and  suburban  places  who  desire  to 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  pure,  new 
milk,  without  being  dependent  upon 
the  milkman,  whose  'milkman's  milk' 
is  not  always  of  the  best  quality  and 
which,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, is  received  and  consumed 
with  more  or  less  suspicion  as  to  its 
freshness,  its  cleanliness,  and  its 
healtlifulness. 

' ■  That  the  milch  goat  would  supply 
a  long-felt  want  to  dwellers  in  villages 
and  country  towns  where  cow's  milk 
is  difficult  to  obtain  at  anj'  time, 
and  especially   so  in   winter,    needs 

no  argument,  as  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  any  one  possessing 
a  back  yard  large  enough  to  contain  a  shelter  in  which  to 
house  a  goat  or  two  may  have  a  constant  supply  of  sweet,  rich 
milk  for  a  very  trifling  outlay. 

"For  with  a  couple  of  these  hardy  and  productive  little  crea- 
tures, housed  in  a  cheap,  roughly  constructed  shed,  and  pastured 
on  a  common,  the  owner  may  enjoy  greater  advantages  from  an 
economic  and  hygienic  point  of  view  than  does  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  pampered,  pedigreed  cow  of  the  most  fashionable 
breed. 

"First,  because  milk,  the  exclusive  diet  of  many  infants, 
children,  and  invalids,  and  a  most  essential  item  on  the  daily  bill 
of  fare  of  every  member  of  the  household,  is  furnished  more 
cheaply  by  the  goat,  as  the  jaeld  of  milk,  when  the  size  of  the 
goat  and  the  amount  of  feed  and  care  are  considered,  is  propor- 
tionately much  greater  than  that  of  the  cow. 

"Second:  Because  goat's  milk  is  richer,  more  nutritious,  and 
more  easily  digested  than  cow's  milk.  Aside  from  its  greater 
degree  of  richness,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  appearance 
or  taste.  And,  also,  because  the  milch  goat  is  practically  immune 
to  tuberculosis,  while  'the  apparently  healthful  and  therefore  un- 
suspected cow  ma\^  be,  and  often  is,  dangerously  tuberculous.' " 

A  good  goat  ^\-ill  yield  from  one  to  two  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
we  are  told,  and  costs  from  $2  to  $20,  altho  fancy  imported 
varieties  go  as  high  as  SoO,  or  even  SIOO.     Dr.  Bull  gives  detailed 


advice  about  selection,  purchase,  and  care.  All  these  are 
points  that  one  will  look  for  in  vain,  he  saj's,  among  government 
agricultural  reports,  usually  so  helpful: 

"It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  while  the  experts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  for  years 
engaged  in  working  out  many  other  important  problems  in 
plant  and  animal  l)reeding,  apparently  the  goat  has  been  con- 
sidered of  so  little  value  that  no  systematic  or  practical  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  along  scientific  lines,  with  a  view  toward 
determining  which  of  the  foreign  breeds  of  milch  goats  are  best 
suited  to  our  needs;  nor  regarding  the  development  of  native 
breeds  of  'deep-milking'  goats;  nor  with  reference  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  common  goats,  by  increasing  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  short-haired  varieties,  and  thus  making  them  more 
valuable  for  their  flesh  and  for  their  skins,  and  as  foundation 

stock  for  grade  Angoras  and  milch 
goats. 

"So  far  as  attempting  to  overcome 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  regard- 
ing the  goat  by  any  organized  or  sys- 
tematic effort  toward  educating  the 
public  with  reference  to  the  economic, 
dietarj',  and  sanitary  value  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  are  far  behind  other  civil- 
ized countries. 

"Considering,  however,  the  fact 
that  during  the  five  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1910,  goat-skins  to  the 
value  of  $137,404,900  were  bought 
by  the  United  States  from  other 
countries,  as  practically  none  were 
produced  in  this  country,  is  not  here, 
alone,  an  '  infant  industry '  well  worth 
'investigating'  and  'fostering"?" 


LOOKING  TOWARD  A  BRIGHTER  FUTURE. 

The  goat  is  to  be  promoted  from  the  tin  cans  and 
posters  of  shantytown  to  a  future  of  aristocratic  re- 
spectability. Tliis  is  a  hfeUke  portrait  of  Babette,  an 
imported  Saanen  milch  goat. 


BOTTLED  SUN-POWER— The  so- 
lar energy  now  going  to  waste  in 
vast  amounts  in  such  parts  of  the 
world  as  the  Sahara  Desert  may  some 
day  be  stored  and  brought  to  habita- 
ble lands,  where  it  can  be  used.  So 
we  are  assured  by  James  0.  Handy, 
president  of  the  Engineers'  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  his  re- 
tiring address  recently  printed  in  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York). 
All  that  we  need,  Mr.  Handy  saj-s, 
is  "a  method  of  converting  the  sun's 
energy  in  dry,  tropical  countries  di- 
rectly into  a  form  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  habitable  countries  where  it  may  be  used."  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  job  of  some  magnitude,  but  Mr.  Handy 
thinks  some  one  will  perform  it.     He  says  in  part : 

"In  the  tropics  the  heat  per  square  kilometer  will  equal  that 
produced  by  the  complete  combustion  of  1,000  tons  of  coal. 
A  surface  of  only  10,000  sq.  km.  receives  in  a  year,  calculating 
a  day  of  only  six  hours,  a  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  that 
produced  by  the  burning  of  3J^  billion  tons  of  coal,  or  more 
than  three  times  the  annual  production  of  coal.  The  desert  of 
Sahara,  with  its  6,000,000  sq.  km.  receives  daily  solar  energy 
equivalent  to  6,000,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  earth  produces  yearly  32,000,000.000 
tons  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  if  burned,  would  correspond 
to  18,000.000  tons  of  coal.  We  can  prepare  for  the  exhaustion 
of  coal  by  studying  which  types  of  vegetation  produce  woody 
fiber  most  rapidly,  and  can  use  extensive  methods  of  cultivating 
them  for  fuel  and  afterward  convert  this  fuel  into  energy. 

"There  is  reason  for  hope,  however,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
do  more  than  to  improve  agricultural  methods  of  producing 
fuel  if  we  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  many  chemical  changes 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  some  of 
these  now  known,  or  which  may  be  discovered,  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  method  of  converting  the  sun's  energy  in  dry,  tropical 
countries  quite  directly  into  a  form  which  may  be  transmitted 
to  habitable  countries  where  it  may  be  used." 
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Copyritjltted  by  the  Internatimml  Nvvvii  bervit'e. 

A  CRITICIZED  MEMORIAL    OF  A  GREAT  NATIONAL  EVENT. 
The  Maine  disaster  started  one  unpleasantness — its  memorial  seems  to  breed  another. 


FLAWS  IN  THE  MAINE  MEMORIAL 


^N  ART  DISPUTE  of  more  than  local  interest  promises 
/-\  to  develop  around  the  national  Maine  monument  un- 
"^  -^-  veiled  in  New  York  on  Decoration  Day  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  naval  and  military  pageant.  This  memorial, 
which  was  erected  by  popular  subscription  in  honor  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  went  down  with  the  battle-ship  Maine  in 
the  waters  of  Havana  Harbor,  is  the  work  of  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,  architect,  and  Attilio  Piccirilli,  sculptor,  and  was 
chosen  by  the  special  committee  in  charge,  acting  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  advisory  committee  of  prominent  artists,  as  the 
most  appropriate  and  beautiful  of  the  forty-seven  models  sub- 
mitted. It  was  approved,  moreover,  by  the  Municipal  Art 
Commission.  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  hoardings  which  con- 
cealed the  finished  monument  been  removed  than  the  cor- 
respondence columns  of  the  New  York  press  began  to  resound 
with  what  The  Evening  Post  describes  as  "a  chorus  of  unfavorable 
criticism  from  artists  and  art-loving  laymen  of  this  city,"  and  a 
movement  is  afoot  to  make  these  protests  effective  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation. 

The  monument,  which  stands  at  the  Columbus  Circle  en- 
trance to  Central  Park,  consists  of  a  massive  shaft  of  Tennessee 
marble,  forty  feet  tall,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  bronze  figure  of 
Columbia  Triumphant,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  with  groups 
of  symbolical  statuary.  Columbia,  who  stands  erect  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  three  fabulous  horses  of  the  sea,  is  cast  from  guns  re- 
covered from  the  Maine.  The  figures  at  the  base  are  all  of 
pink  Tennessee  marble.  On  two  sides  single  figures  represent 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  thereby  suggesting,  we  are  told, 
the  national  scope  of  the  memorial.  The  remaining  groups  are 
thus  described  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"At  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  facing  the  Circle,  is  a  group  of 
sculpture — Cotirage  awaiting  the  flight  of  Peace,  while  Fortitude 
supports  the  feeble.  These  are  figures  nearly  twice  actiial 
life  size. 

"Above  the  group  is  the  following  inscription: 
"'To  THE  Valiant  Seamen  Who  Perished  in  the  Maine 
— By  Fate  Unwarned,  in  Death  Unafraid.' 


"On  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  supporting  this  group  is  a 
conventional  boat-prow  on  which  kneels  a  figure  of  a  boy  holding 
■RTeaths  of  olive  and  laurel,  suggesting  the  new  era  inaugurated 
in  Cuba  through  the  Spanish  War. 

"A  low  fountain-basin  extends  toward  the  Circle  from  this 
side  of  the  monument,  approached  by  three  broad  steps,  forming 
a  stylobate. 

"The  corresponding  group  on  the  side  facing  the  Park  is 
post-bellum  in  motif — Justice,  having  intrusted  her  sword  to 
the  Genius  of  War  to  execute  her  mandates,  receives  it  again 
at  his  hands,  while  History  records  its  deeds. 

"The  inscription  over  this  group  reads  as  follows: 

"'To  the  Freemen  Who  Died  in  the  War  with  Spain 
That  Others  Might  Be  Free.'" 

Now  for  the  complaints.  Some  say  the  color  of  the  pink 
marble  is  too  garish;  some,  that  the  figure  at  the  top  is  dwarfed 
by  those  at  the  base;  others,  that  it  is  badly  placed.  A  member 
of  the  Academy  who  prefers  to  be  quoted  anonymously  said  to  a 
representative  of  The  Evening  Post: 

"The  first  consideration  in  designing  a  monument  should 
be  bulk,  mass,  composition — detail  comes  second.  If  the  large 
forms  are  good,  the  detail  will  appear  to  advantage.  But  you 
must  take  the  whole  from  a  distance,  and  if  you  get  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  well  balanced,  then  the  designer  has  won  his 
most  important  point. 

"And  that  is  where  this  monument  has  failed.  Some  of  the 
detail  is  quite  good,  but  the  central  group  appears  small  and  on  a 
different  scale  from  the  lower  figures.  The  pedestal  is  heavy 
and  big,  and  on  top  is  a  lot  of  little  things  w^hich  have  no  con- 
nection with  such  a  base,  demanding,  by  its  shape  and  bulk, 
an  enormous  figure  or  group.  But  here  there  is  no  composition, 
no  fine,  no  harmony,  no  feeling  of  nature — those  horses,  if  they 
are  horses,  are  quite  dreadful  and  ungraceful,  from  whatever 
angle  you  view  them — all  is  clumsy  and  badly  drawn.  And 
it  was  an  unpardonable  error  to  place  it  so  close  to  the  Columbus 
monument,  in  the  center  of  the  Circle.  Generally  considered,  I 
regard  the  monument  as  a  distinct  blemish  to  the  city  and  its 
erection  the  more  regrettable  because  it  mars  one  of  the  finest 
of  our  open  spaces." 

Even  more  emphatic  is  the  disapproval  of  another  painter, 
Mr.  Leon  Dabo: 
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"This  monument  is  of  the  same  character  and  quality  as  the 
Danto  monument,  now  in  cold  storage  on  the  steamship  docks 
in  Hoboken,  which  the  same  Municipal  Art  Commission  re- 
fused. As  stone  carving  and  modeling,  it  is  in  the  same  class  as 
Ettore  Ximines's  pseudo-classic  monument  sculpture  at  its 
best.  These  monuments  may  be  seen  in  South  American 
cities,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  them  here  in 
New  York. 

"That  beautiful  vista  of  green  trees,  driveways,  with  a  rose- 
and-gold  suggestion  of  houses  in  I  he  distance,  is  spoiled,  and 
the  spoiling  of  that  lovely 
spot  is  not  excusable, 
since  we  are  supposed  to 
have  a  Muncipal  Art 
Commission  composed  of 
artists,  architects,  and  art- 
loving,  public-spirited  lay- 
men, whose  business  it  is 
to  prevent  just  such  things 
from  disfiguring  our  open 
spaces. 

"What  possible  rela- 
tionship the  various  groups 
have  to  one  another  is  a 
mystery.  The  strange 
beasts  supposed  to  be 
horses  are  crawling  out  of 
the  hollow  shaft;  the  stone 
figures  around  the  base 
have  no  relationship  with 
the  pedestal,  nor  with  the 
figures  on  the  top 

"Architecturally,  con- 
structively, the  whole 
thing  is  cheap,  and  there- 
fore bad.  Judged  in  its 
relation  to  the  landscape 
beyond,  it  fits  about  as 
■well  as  an  enlarged  wed- 
ding-cake model  would — 
in  fact,  the  pink-tinted 
stone  does  suggest  ice- 
cream, only — and  unfor- 
tunately— unlike  our  na- 
tional dessert,  it  will  not 
melt  in  the  sun.  Maj'be 
the  militant  suffragettes 
will  help  us  there." 

In  justice  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Art  Commission 
/who  approved  the  design, 
says  The  Evening  Post,  it 
should  be  remembered  that 

the  small  sketch  submitted  probably  did  not  show  the  difference 
in  scale  between  the  lower  groups  and  the  figures  on  the  top. 
"The  principal  change  which  the  Fine  Arts  Confederation  may 
be  asked  to  consider,"  we  read,  "would  be  the  substitution 
of  another  group  for  the  gilded  Columbia  and  her  dolphin- 
horses,  or  their  elimination,  and  the  filling  of  their  place  by  a 
simple  cap  to  the  plinth." 

Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Maine  Memorial 
fund  committee,  issues  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  right,  I  think,  that  the  million  and  more  subscribers 
should  know  that  in  conjunction  with  the  committee,  of  which 
the  undersigned  is  chairman,  there  was  a  committee  of  prominent 
artists  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

"This  committee  consisted  of  Frederick  Dielman,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Design;  John  La  Farge,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  Mural  Painters; 
Walter  Cook,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  well-known  sculptor,  W. 
R.   O'Donovan. 

"Out  of  forty-seven  models  submitted,  three  were  selected, 
and  two  received  money  prizes.  These  three  were  of  about 
equal  architectural  merit,  but  the  one  finally  selected  was  of 
obviously  superior  merit  in  the  matter  of  its  sculpture,  and  the 
committee  has  found  no  reason— now  that  the  memorial  is  com- 
pleted— to  reverse  its  opinion,  or  to  regret  its  choice  " 
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A   FRAGONARD   PORTRAIT   THAT   RECENTLY   BROUGHT  $60,100 
Madame  de  Norenvai.  reader  to  INIarie  Antoinette. 


U)  HRUSH  THE  DUST  of  a  century's  neglect  from 
the  work  of  a  master  and  restore  him  to  liis  rights  in 
l)ublic  esteem  was  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  great 
millionaire  collector  who  recentlj-  left  us.  A  very  interesting 
book,  says  Charles  H.  Caffin,  might  be  written  on  the  revival 
(jf  interest  in  certain  artists  and  periods  of  art  long  after  they 

seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
permanent  neglect.  As  an 
instance,  he  cites  the  work 
of  Jean  Honors  Fragonard, 
which  is  now  enjoying  a 
vogue  with  the  collectors 
after  an  edip.sc  that  lasted 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  .Mr.  Caffin  goes 
on  to  say,  who  stimulated 
the  demand  for  Frago- 
nard's  pictures,  these  hav- 
ing shared  the  general 
disfavor  into  which  the 
rococo  period  of  French 
painting  had  fallen  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  fifteen  years  now 
since  Mr.  Morgan  added 
five  Fragonards  to  his 
collection,  at  a  cost  of 
S2.50,000,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  four  decorative  panels 
by  the  same  brush  brought 
$71,000  at  the  Kraemer 
sale  in  Paris.  Fragonard 
was  born  in  Grasse,  Pro- 
vence, in  1732,  and  died 
in  1806.  Says  Mr.  Caffin, 
wTiting  in  the  New  Y^ork 
American: 

"  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  while  Fragonard  in 
the  daj's  of  his  prosperity 
found  the  nobility  eager 
to  possess  his  work,  they 
were  becoming  too  impoverished  to  be  handsome  buyers,  so 
that  his  important  patrons  belonged  to  the  class  known  as 
'fermiers.'  These  were  the  financiers  who  farmed  the  public 
debt,  advanced  money  on  the  land  and  collected  the  taxes, 
and  thus  became  the  actual  land  owners  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  France. 

"Did  the  knowledge  of  this  help  to  interest  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
in  Fragonard's  art?  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  Fragonard  ^vas  con- 
cerned, history  repeated  itself.  His  art,  which  had  been  patron- 
ized chiefly  by  the  banker-financiers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
owed  largely  its  revived  vogue  a  hundred  years  later  to  the 
great  banker-financier  of  America." 

The  five  canvases  purchased  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  1898,  form  a 
decorative  series,  the  theme  being  "Love  and  the  Maiden." 
Mr.  Caffin  thus  briefly  describes  them: 

"In  the  first  panel  she  is  sitting  in  a  wood  at  the  foot  of  a 
column,  weary  of  walking  alone,  while  Love,  hovering  above  her, 
seems  to  be  beckoning  a  lover  to  console  her.  Later,  as  she  is 
seated  on  a  terrace,  her  lover's  form  appears  above  the  balus- 
trade. He  has  mounted  by  a  ladder  and  she,  in  the  surprize  of 
the  moment,  waves  him  away  with  her  hand.  But  later  he  pur- 
sues his  suit,  and  coming  upon  the  maiden  with  her  little  sister, 
holds  out  a  rose  to  plead  his  cause.  In  another  scene  he  has  the 
loved  one  in  his  arms,  while  she  reads  his  amorous  verses. 
Finally,  as  she  pauses  in  her  singing,  she  crowns  the  kneeling 
lover  who  has  inspired  the  song,  and  the  artist,  seated  in  the 
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simtlow  of  the  for«'ifrouinl.  is    titukitiK  a  pic-ture  of  their  hap- 
piuess." 

Of  this  artist's  place  anuuig  tht-  French  painters  we  read: 

"While  F^a^:l>Ilar^^  had  not  tHe  high  artistic  seriousness  of 
Watteuu  or,  po-^sihly,  the  invention  of  Boucher,  he  exceUed  the 
latter  us  a  painter,  and  in,  this  respect  as  well  as  that  of  color 
and  design,  was  superior  to  all  the  other  artists  of  the  "scenes 
galantes."  His  work  links  up  with  Wat  lean's  in  maintaining 
the  tradition  of  Ruhens,  whose  Medici  pictures,  then  in  the 
Lux»*nd>ourg  an<l  now  in  the  Lousre,  havi'  been,  tt)geth(»r  with 
Venetian  painting,  the  inspiration  of  what  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  CJallic  spirit  in  tVeuch  art." 


OUR  FUTURE   DRAMATIC  CENTER 

CHICAGO  IS  OVERTAKING  New  York  as  a  the- 
atrical producing  center  and  will  some  day  be- 
come our  dramatic  metropolis,  is  the  striking  predic- 
tion advanced  by  A.  Milo  Bennett,  in  the  New  York  Dramatic 
Mirror.  Basing  his  argument  on  facts  and  figures  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Bennett  maintains  that  the  relative  positions  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  in  matters  theatrical  are  changing  rapidly,  and 
that  "ultimately  Chicago  will  inevitably  become  the  theatri- 
cal-business center  of  the  United  States."  Already,  he  says, 
"Chicago  is  being  recognized  as  the  natural  focus  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  country  at  large,  and  is  found  to  reflect  more  accu- 
rately the  artistic  tastes  of  all  sections  and  their  consequent  de- 
mands upon  theatrical  producers  than  any  other  point."  For 
this  reason  "the  number  of  plays  produced  in  Chicago  is  con- 
stantly growing,  and  the  time  when  Chicago  will  be  the  pro- 
duction center  of  the  country,  therefore,  can  confidently  be 
predicted."  To  give  substance  to  his  prediction,  Mr.  Bennett 
cites  the  following  statistics: 

"There  are  at  least  five  theaters  in  Chicago  housed  in  build- 
ings which  represent  an  investment  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
each.  The  rental  paid  for  one  theater  is  .S67,500  a  j'ear,  and 
probably  the  lowest  rental  for  any  theater  property  in  the 
Loop  District  is  not  less  than  $20,000,  such  rentals  in  general 
ranging  from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 

"The  land  occupied  by  the  theaters  in  the  business  district, 
from  Chicago  Avenue  to  Twelfth  Street,  is  worth  approximately 
$20,000,000.  The  buildings  and  furnishings  represent  $17,- 
000,000  more.  Adding  $3,000,000  for  the  value  of  outlying 
theater  properties  and  $5,424,000  for  the  numerous  picture 
theaters,  the  total  investment  for  the  entertainment  of  Chicago- 
ans  exceeds  $46,000,000. 

"Some  people  think  that  the  amusement  business  in  Chicago 
is  overdone,  but  according  to  recent  records  there  are  more  than 
100  permits  pending  for  new  theater  buildings — this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  theaters  within  the  city  limits  which 
present  either  musical,  comedj%  vaudeville,  drama,  burlesque,  or 
stock  shows,  number  116.  With  the  452  picture  theaters  and 
eleven  park  theaters  open  in  the  summer  time,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  total  of  579  theater  buildings  in  Chicago. 

"But  Chicago's  theatrical  business  is  not  measured  alone  by 
the  productions  of  local  playhouses.  There  are  thirty-five  or 
more  companies  maintaining  attractions  'on  the  road.'  Several 
of  these  have  as  many  as  ten  companies  under  one  management. 
Since  1903  upward  of  150  companies  have  been  organized  in 
Chicago  each  year  for  what  in  theatrical  parlance  is  known  as 
one-night  or  one-week  stands.  Nearly  as  many  repertoire  com- 
panies "are  organized  here  each  year  as  well  as  seventy-five  stock 
companies. 

"The  average  number  of  people  in  a  repertoire  company  is 
about  fourteen,  including  the  manager,  the  agent,  and  the 
musical  director,  the  same  average  holding  for  the  one-night- 
stand  troupes.  The  average  stock  company  requires  about 
fifteen  actors.  The  larger  manufacturers  of  moving-picture 
films  also  maintain  stock  companies  of  large  size,  one  such  con- 
cern giving  employment  to  nearly  300  actors.  All  told,  about 
4,000  actors  are  employed  out  of  Chicago  in  the  foregoing 
branches  of  the  profession. 

"Chicago  is  the  great  booking  center  of  the  country  in  vaude- 


ville Vuws.  Very  nearly  all  of  the  agencies  maintaining  large 
vaudeville  circ\iits  have  their  principal  office  in  Chicago,  and  these 
cin-uils  extend  across  the  entire  country.  Some  of  these  chains 
of  vaudeville  houses  number  as  many  as  300.  In  practically 
every  vaudeville  house  in  the  country  west  of  Pittsburg  the 
bookings  are  made  in  ("hicag<j. 

"Some  3,372  vaudeville  artists  book  out  of  Chicago  touring 
these  vaudeville  circuits.  When  we  include  the  4,0(X)  actors 
who  leave  Chicago  with  various  other  companies  and  more  than 
7,0(J0  employed  in  Chicago,  either  as  actors  in  the  production 
of  local  plays  or  in  the  management  of  the  city's  numerous 
theaters,  the  number  of  i)rofessional  people  given  employment 
in  Chicago  exceeds  16,(X)0. 

"If  it  were  jjossible  to  estimate  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  by  the  Chicago  public  each  year  for  theatrical  attrac- 
tions, it  probably  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  more  money  is 
spent  on  amusements  in  this  city  than  for  any  single  commodity 
or  merchandise  or  for  any  of  the  'necessities'  of  life.  In  the 
down-town  theaters  alone  a  single  year's  receipts  approximate 
$6,500,000,  the  box-office  receipts  of  a  single  playhouse  being 
$635, (MX)  during  1912.  The  average  attendance  of  ten  of  the 
larger  theaters  of  the  city  was  350,000  for  the  year,  while,  accord- 
ing to  authoritative  figures,  there  are  fourteen  theaters  in  Chicago 
which  together  play  to  40,000  a  day." 


YALE'S  DENATURED  "  TAP  DAY" 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  REVOLT  against  certain 
undemocratic  developments  in  Yale's  famous  senior 
societies — Skull  and  Bones,  Scroll  and  Keys,  and  Wolf's 
Head — is  a  matter  recenth-  made  familiar  to  the  fiction-reading 
pubhe  through  Owen  Johnson's  "Stover  at  Yale."  That  this 
insurgency  is  bearing  fruit  is  indicated  by  newspaper  reports 
of  the  latest  Tap  Day,  that  breathless  occasion  when  the 
forty-five  chosen  juniors  are  '"tapped"  on  the  shoulder  to 
notify  them  of  their  election  to  the  senior  societies.  Tap  Day 
has  been  regarded  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  unde- 
sirable tendencies  complained  of  in  these  societies.  Thus  in  a 
protest  issued  by  the  insurgent  element  in  the  sophomore  class 
we  are  informed  that  the  undemocratic  spirit  finds  shelter  be- 
hind "the  excessive  secrecy"  that  envelops  the  senior  societies, 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  secrecy  "is  greatl}'  magnified  by  the 
extreme  publicity  of  Tap  Day."     In  this  protest  we  read  further: 

' '  Tap  Day  is  not  only  an  unnecessary  and  sensational  display, 
giving  undue  advertisement  to  the  societies  themselves,  but  also 
overemphasizes  the  distinction  between  those  who  are  chosen 
and  those  who  are  not.  Moreover,  the  secrecy  which  this  pub- 
licity makes  doubly  evident  immediately  places  the  senior  so- 
cieties, peculiar  institutions  as  they  are,  still  more  conspicuously 
before  the  undergraduate  mind,  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  over- 
rate the  senior  social  system,  making  it  an  end,  not  a  means; 
thus  stimulating  a^too  keen  pursuit  of  extra-curriculum  activities 
in  order  to  attain  to  the  desired  end,  with  a  corresponding  depre- 
ciation in  curriculum  interest  and  attention. 

'"It  has  been  asserted  that  secrecy  is  essential  in  upholding  a 
proper  respect  for  the  societies;  we  maintain  that  if  the  societies 
can  not  command  respect,  with  or  without  secrecy,  purely 
through  the  esteem  which  people  have  for  their  members,  they 
have  not  then  chosen  men  most  deserving  of  the  societies. 

"We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  merit,  not 
on  the  basis  of  actual  accomplishments  alone,  but  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  basis  of  what  men  have  attempted  to  do  and  on 
the  revelation  in  that  attempt  of  qualities  of  character  and  of 
personal] tj\  We  believe  that  the  forty-five  men  who  have  so 
gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  their  classmates  and  represent 
to  that  class  the  highest  ideals  of  Yale  should  be  elected  without 
undue  regard  to  family  influence  or  personal  interests;  further- 
more, that  the}'  should  be  judged  on  their  characters  as  revealed 
here  at  Yale,  rather  than  on  any  indefinite  assumption  of  future 
possibilities." 

This  year  not  only  was  Tap  Day  shorn  of  much  of  its  pomp 
and  ceremony,  but  the  elections  were  of  a  nature  to  win  approval 
even  from  the  insurgents,  the  men  chosen  being  for  the  most 
part  really  representative  of  the  undergraduate  body.  For  the 
first  time  the  public  were  excluded  from  the  ceremony,  the 
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faculty  had  business  elsewhere,  and  the  campus  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  two  classes  directly  concerned.  The  denatured 
event  is  thus  described  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"'Billy'  Weiser  and  'Jim'  Donnelly,  the  veteran  campus 
policemen,  never  before  witnessed  a  Tap  Day  of  which  the 
ceremonies  were  cut  by  most  of  the  sophomores,  with  non- 
society  seniors  gibing  from  their  perches  in  overhanging  branches 
and  with  freshmen  kept  in  the  background.  Tlie  Imek-slapping 
and  the  fateful  'Go  to  your  room!'  did  not  resound  with  such 
terrific  earnestness  as  of  yore,  and  at  least 
a  quarter  of  the  men  who  were  tapped  had 
worked  with  their  books. 

"The  rest  of  the  forty-five,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fairly  represented  the  university  in 
its  athletics  and  in  literary,  dramatic,  re- 
ligious, and  social  activities.  Few  were 
taken  in  simply  because  they  were  to  be 
heirs  to  millions." 

These  matters  "are  of  an  importance  far 
transcending  that  of  the  usual  undergradu- 
ate activity,"  declares  the  New  York  Na- 
tion, because  they  involve  "a  question  of 
Americanism,  and  the  democracy  of  our 
American  colleges."  Enlarging  on  this 
point  The  Nation  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  great  fact  is  that  here  is  one  college 
community  which  has  taken  in  hand  the 
most  serious  problem  of  our  American  col- 
lege and  university  life — the  controlling  of 
the  spirit  of  caste  which,  in  the  East  at 
least,  tends  to  separate  it  from  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  and  its  democratic  institutions. 
It  was  precisely  along  these  hnes  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  fought  at  Princeton,  and  it  is 
the  same  evil  situation  at  Harvard  which 
led  President  Lowell  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  establishment  of  the  freshman  dormi- 
tories. The  protest  of  the  sophomores  at 
Yale  went  straight  to  the  point  in  that  they 
denounced  the  Tap  Day  elections  because 
the  successful  were  chosen  in  the  main  for  wealth,  athletic  suc- 
cess, or  social  position.  It  is  precisely  this  state  of  affairs  that 
has  arisen,  or  has  threatened  to  arise,  whenever  the  undergradu- 
ate societies  have  been  permitted  to  flourish  unchecked  and 
uncontrolled. 

"As  one  looks  back  the  wonder  grows  that  trustees  and 
faculties  have  been  so  blind  as  to  what  was  coming.  Take  Har- 
vard, for  instance.  The  growth  of  the  'Gold  Coast'  of  luxurious 
dormitories  was  gradual.  It  did  not  come  overnight.  But 
faculty  and  overseers  did  nothing.  No  effort  was  made  to  com- 
pete b}^  modernizing  the  college  dormitories,  and  no  special  cam- 
paign was  made  to  induce  the  graduates  to  erect  new  ones.  The 
attitude  assumed  was  one  of  hopeless  impotence.  If  capital 
would  invest  in  Cambridge  and  parents  would  pay  the  high 
rents — why,  what  could  the  president  or  any  one  else  do?  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  check  the  whole  thing 
by  building  proper  dormitories  themselves,  and  by  refusing  to 
permit  students  to  reside  in  buildings  whose  appointments 
were  not  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  our  universities. 
With  despotic  power  in  their  hands,  trustees  have  not  dared  to 
use  it. 

"Now  the  responsibility  for  all  this — it  is  merely  another 
phase  of  the  same  disease  they  began  to  cauterize  at  Yale 
yesterday — can  not  be  shirked  bj^  trustees  and  faculty.  Their 
power  is  too  evident;  their  shortcomings  of  the  past  too  clear. 
The  day  can  not  be  far  off  when  enUghtened  public  sentiment 
wiU  compel  these  gentlemen  to  move,  if  their  own  consciences 
do  not. 

"  The  side-show,  to  use  President  Wilson's  expressive  phrase, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  circus;  our  under- 
graduate must  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  democracy  of  our 
American  life.  Where  that  has  been  impaired  by  twentieth- 
century  standards  and  the  rise  of  great  fortunes,  it  is  no  excuse 
to  say  that  our  colleges  are  but  cross-sections  of  the  nation's  life. 
They  were  not  created  and  are  not  maintained  for  that  purpose; 
but  to  uphold  the  standards  of  simple  democratic  living,  free 
from  all  snobbery  and  luxury,  which  are  inseparable  from 
scholarship  and  the  truly  intellectual  life." 


DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON, 

Who  emphasizes  the  value  of  music, 
"the  only  language  that  requires  no 
translation,"  as  an  influence  for  inter- 
national peace. 


MUSIC  AS  A  PEACE    FACTOR 

MUSIC  IS  "a  language  that  requires  no  translation," 
and  this  quality  of  universal  comprehensibility,  says 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  assistant  professor  of  music 
in  Columbia  University,  gives  it  "a  strong  claim  on  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  international  friendship  and  the 
cessation  of  wars."  !'If  it  be  true,"  he  argues,  "  that  music  is, 
in  sober  fact,  the  onlj'  international  lan- 
guage, the  only  emotional  and  spiritual  coin- 
age that  is  honored  all  over  the  world,  then 
it  must  surely  be  an  invaluable  influence 
toward  peace,"  because  "after  all,  the  acts 
of  governments  are  ultimately  dependent  on 
the  temper  of  the  people  behind  them."  And 
until  the  masses  in  different  countries  are 
more  conscious  of  the  spiritual  inheritance 
that  th(!y  have  in  common  than  of  the  super- 
ficial differences  that  separate  them  there  can 
be  no  secure  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  In  de- 
veloping this  mutual  understanding  between 
nations,  all  the  arts,  of  course,  do  their  share; 
but  music's  contribution,  says  Mr.  Mason, 
is  more  far-reaching  than  that  of  any  other 
art,  unless  it  be  literature.  The  plastic 
arts,  "by  nature  more  objective  than  the  arts 
of  literature  and  music,  may  be  of  great  serv- 
ice in  famiharizing  us  with  the  external  as- 
pects of  distant  countries,  and  thus  making 
us  feel  at  home  there."  But  literature  and 
music  "exercise  an  even  more  important  influ- 
ence, perhaps,  toward  international  fellow- 
ship," since  "they  are  not  obUged  to  go  indi- 
•  rectly  at  the  spirit  through  the  body,  but  are 
privileged  to  express  directly  and  poignantly 
the  most  intimate  facts  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional life."  And  even  over  literature  music  has  one  advantage 
— it  does  not  have  to  be  translated.  To  quote  further  from  Mr. 
Mason's  argument,  which  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  ConciUation: 

"The  work  of  art  in  words  must  be  translated  if  it  is  to  make 
its  appeal  beyond  its  limited  audience;  the  work  of  art  in  tones 
appeals  to  every  human  being  in  the  measure  of  his  capacity  to 
hear  and  to  understand  intelligently  what  he  hears.  More- 
over, the  habit  of  reading  is  confined  to  certain  classes;  some  people 
who  never  open  a  book  listen  with  ardor  and  a  certain  degree 
of  intelligence  to  music.  .  .  .  Probably  for  every  ten  Americans 
who  have  gained  a  sense  of  sympathy  with  Germany  through 
Goethe's  or  Heine's  poetry  there  are  a  dozen  who  love  Beetho- 
ven's music.  Fe\V  except  special  students  could  give  an  intel- 
ligent account  of  a  great  literary  masterpiece  of  an  out-of-the- 
way  country  Hke  the  Norwegian  Ibsen's  'Peer  Gynt';  how 
many  have  delighted  in  the  melodious  orchestral  suite  founded 
upon  it  by  Grieg! 

"It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  claim  that  music  can  give 
us  anything  like  the  detailed  information  that  literature  can,  or 
that  its  message  is  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  literature  in  con- 
ereteness  and  definiteness.  In  any  such  comparison  music 
must  suffer.  So  far  as  international  peace  depends  upon  the  com- 
munication of  facts  and  concrete  thoughts  from  nation  to  na- 
tion, literature  is  doubtless  its  chief  servant.  But  the  present 
point  is  that  it  depends  not  only  on  these,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
even  more  intimately,  on  profound  temperamental  affinities  and 
sympathies  that  can  best  be  nurtured  by  such  an  art  as  music, 
with  its  wonderful  power  of  illuminating  the  depths  of  our  emo- 
tional life.  It  can  not  show  us  the  other  man's  intellectual 
ideas;  but  if,  by  way  of  compensation  for  this  shortcoming  of 
vagueness,  it  has  an  incomparable  power  to  reveal  what  is 
even  deeper,  his  loves  and  hates,  his  hopes  and  fears,  in  a 
word,  the  temperamental  soil  out  of  which  all  his  ideas  must 
grow,  is  not  that  an  even  more  vital  revelation?  Music  thus 
seems  to  bring  us  into  contact  at  a  deeper  level  than  that  of  the 
spoken  word." 


\ 
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HEALTH  CERTIFICATES  FOR  MATRIMONY 


MORAL  HKALTIl  has  nut  yi-t  Inen  n-.iiiiiv<l  by  tlie 
cUrKV  us  a  pri'rt'quisite  to  niatriiuony,  Ijut  physical 
health  is  bt'ing  demanded  as  an  indication  of  it. 
Dean  Sumner,  of  Chicago,  who  more  than  a  year  ago  began 
demanding  health  certificates  in  aildition  to  marriage  licenses 
from  all  couples  married  in  his  church,  stated  in  a  recent  address 
that  over  fifty  ministerial  associations,  representing  3,500  clergy- 
men, have  adopted  the  same  rule  iu  order  to  restrict  marriage 
ceremonies  performed  by  them  to  those  who 
are  fit  to  marry.  Since  this  statement  was 
made  the  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  clergy,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
race  and  the  home  by  spreading  educa- 
tional matter  before  their  congregations, 
and  to  insist  on  the  presentation  of  a  health 
certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  to 
the  effect  that  those  whom  they  are  to 
marry  have  neither  an  incurable  nor  a 
communicable  disease."  A  similar  plan  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergy  of  New  York  State.  In 
fact,  as  The  Times  remarks,  "hardly  a 
week  passes  that  the  news  does  not  include 
the  announcement  of  some  minister  that 
he  will  solemnize  no  more  marriages  the 
would-be  parties  to  which  do  not  present 
assurances  from  competent  authority  of 
their  fitness  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
hitherto  always,  and  still  usually,  under- 
taken in  lightness  and  ignorance."  "It 
is  a  notable  fact,"  says  The  Times,  "that 
clergymen  are  the  leaders  in  proving  sincere 
belief  in  the  principles  which  have  de- 
veloped from  the  observations  of  the  Galton 
school  and  the  more  definite  and  accu- 
rate deductions  of  the   Mendelians."     This  paper  continues: 

"It  is,  of  course,  as  showing  a  tendency,  rather  than  as  ac- 
complishing results,  that  these  announcements  are  important 
and  significant.  Whoever  will  can  still  get  married,  anywhere, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves  and  others,  and  the 
ending  of  this  dangerous  facility  seems  remote,  but  progress  is 
really  making,  and  the  leaders  of  it  are  of  a  quality  to  vindicate 
the  innovation  from  the  charges  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  its  advocates. 

"At  any  rate,  not  much  more  wnll  be  heard  about  the  imagined 
and  assumed  extension  of  '  stock-farm  methods '  to  human  beings. 
That  phrase  has  been  as  effective,  and  wath  as  little  reason, 
against  the  eugenists  as  was  the  refusal  to  believe  that  men  are 
descended  from  monkeys — which  no  Darwinian  ever  asserted 
— against  the  evolutionists.  Well  as  it  is  that  clergymen  should 
accept  and  heed  eugenic  truths,  and  better  still  as  it  will  be  when 
the  State  acts  upon  them,  as  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  best  of 
all  would  be  such  a  wide  spreading  of  information  and  intelli- 
gence among  the  public  that  no  compulsion  of  any  kind  would  be 
necessary.  For  that  the  millennium  will  probably  ha^•e  to  be 
awaited.  Yet,  without  any  laws  to  forbid,  the  unfitness  of  cer- 
tain marriages  once  common  has  become  obvious  to  so  many 
that  they  are  almost  unkno^^^l." 

In  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  Mr.  Edward  Marshall 
reports  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  executive 
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Who.  after  serving  on  the  Chicago 
Vice  Commission,  became  a  pioneer  in 
the  movement  to  supplement  marriage 
licenses  with  health  certificates. 


secntury  of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York,  in  the  course  of  which  this  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  says  that  Dean  Sumner's  plan  is  "an  interesting  out- 
growth of  the  earnest  thought  upon  this  general  subject  which 
to-day  is  growing  everywhere."     But: 

"There  are  probably  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  at- 
tending the  enforcement  of  a  State  law  requiring  this.  These 
difficulties  constitute  one  of  the  objections  most  persistently 
offered  in  the  several  States  where  legisla- 
tion of  the  sort  is  pending.  Another  ob- 
stacle, in  the  belief  of  many,  is  that  extreme 
care  would  be  essential  to  its  administra- 
tion without  graft. 

"Here  in  New  York  State  a  plan  de- 
signed to  accomplish  similar  results  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Duhamel  Bill,  which  provided 
that  health  certificates  should  be  required 
before  the  performance  of  marriage  cere- 
monies. We  made  a  systematized  effort  to 
learn  the  judgment  of  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese  upon  this  bill.  To  date,  sixty-six 
replies  have  been  received,  representing  the 
views  of  the  rectors  of  most  of  the  important 
parishes. 

"To  the  question,  'Do  you  regard  this  as 
a  matter  for  legislative  regulation?'  55  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  4  in  the  negative, 
and  7  were  doubtful.  To  the  query,  'Do 
you  regard  the  provisions  of  the  Duhamel 
Bill  as  practical  and  desirable?'  48  said  'yes,' 
6  thought  them  desirable  but  doubted  their 
practicability,  1  objected  wholly.  A  request 
for  suggestions  for  the  modification  of  the 
measure  brought  60  plans,  12  expressing  the 
belief  that  a  broader  classification  of  ob- 
jectionable ailments  should  be  adopted,  8 
offering  various  plans  to  guard  against 
evasion  of  the  law,  5  urging  that  it  be  made 
applicable  to  men  only.  To  the  question, 
'  Have  you  any  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Duhamel 
Bill  bears?'  21  replied  bj^  suggesting  various 
provisions  for  education  of  the  young  in 
matters  of  sex;  10  suggested  the  adoption  by 
the  Church  or  our  own  Cathedral  of  the 
marriage  regulations  in  force  at  the  Chicago  Cathedral. 

"Personally  I  feel  sure  that  something  should  be  done.  The 
Dean  Sumner  plan  provides  that  clergy  shall  exact  health  certi- 
ficates, the  Duhamel  Bill  provides  for  their  requirement  by  the 
State.  I  believe  much  may  be  done  by  m-ging  parents  to 
exercise  greater  care." 

This  eugenic  movement  in  the  churches  is  uncompromisingly 
condemned,  however,  in  a  caustic  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Woods,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Writing  in  America,  a 
Catholic  weekly,  published  in  New  York,  he  says : 

"The  exercise  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  its  rights  in  putting 
matrimonial  impediments  is  a  favorite  theme  with  Protestant 
ministers.  They  disagree  on  almost  every  point  of  positive 
doctrine,  but  they  are  always  ready  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
Roman  tyranny.  The  A^e  Temere  agitation,  apparently  on  the 
wane,  showed  this.  Episcopalian  bishops  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  High,  Low,  and  Broad  clergy,  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, and  Baptists,  all  spoke  the  same  word  with  equal  passion. 
Did  we  not  know  that  inconsistency  is  an  essential  quality  of 
Protestantism,  we  should  be  surprized  at  seeing  it  engaged  at  the 
present  moment  in  doing  what  a  few  months  ago  it  was  de- 
nouncing so  vigorously  in  the  Church,  the  more  so  as,  out- 
Heroding  Herod,  ministers  are  attempting,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  what  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  exclusive 
function  of  its  supreme  authority. 
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"An  Episcopalian  minister  in  Chicago  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  estahlisli  a  matrimonial 
impediment.  He  did  not  use  these  very  words;  but  in  saying 
that  he  would  not  marry  any  couples  who  did  not  bring  with 
them  certificates  of  perfect  health,  he  made  constitutional 
weakness  an  impediment  as  far  as  he  could.  Other  ministers 
took  up  the  idea  with  enthusiasm — ministers,  like  children,  are 
always  ready  for  a  new  toy — and  the  other  day  the  Episcopalian 
ministers  of  Manhattan  demanded  from  their  denomination  a 
law  embodying  it. 

"Evidently  those  ministers  do  not  understand  human  liberty. 
One  deaf  and  dumb,  or  bhnd, 
or  consumptive,  does  not 
therefore  forfeit  the  right  to 
marry,  nor  even  to  marry 
another  afflicted  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  said  that  the  chil- 
dren will  inherit  their  parents' 
deficiencies.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain.  In  the  sec  )nd  place, 
existence,  tho  with  such  de- 
fects, is  better,  naturally  and 
supernaturally,  than  non-ex- 
istence. Moreover,  the  idea  of 
protecting  the  offspring  l)y  for- 
bidding the  marriage  is  hugel\ 
absurd.  One  can  not  protect 
the  non-existent;  and  for  the 
hypothetical  children  to  be- 
come actually  existing,  the 
marriage  of  their  parents  is  a 
condition  sine  qua  non.  Others 
urge  the  right  of  society  to 
protect  itself  against  such 
weakhngs.  Certainly  pubhc 
welfare  must  prevail  over  pri- 
vate right  when  there  is  a  real 
colUsion  and  a  due  proportion 
between  the  two.  But  before 
a  private  right  can  be  so  sus- 
pended, public  authority  must 
demonstrate  both  the  collision 
and  the  due  proportion.  As 
to  the  collision,  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  maintained.  So- 
ciety consists  in  the  associa- 
tion for  the  common  good  of 
human  beings  in  all  their  nat- 
ural limitations;  and  as  death 
is  the  common  lot  of  all,  these 
limitations  must  include  those 

physical  defects  that  lead  to  death.  As  Christians  we  recognize 
that  death,  the  natural  ending  of  man's  life  on  earth,  is  the 
entrance  into  immortality,  and  therefore  not  to  be  dreaded  too 
greatly.  The  existence  among  us  of  the  feeble  and  the  defec- 
tive gives  scope  to  the  exercise  of  charity,  patience,  and  other 
virtues,  the  exercise  of  which  makes  up  much  of  our  preparation 
for  the  life  to  come." 

Suffering  and  physical  defects,  continues  this  WTiter,  have  not 
been  detrimental  to  intellectual  welfare.  "Indeed,  in  weakling 
bodies  have  been  found  the  noblest  intellects."  And  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

"Whether  individual  ministers,  or  even  a  whole  sect,  es- 
tablish this  novel  impediment  to  matrimony  will  be  of  little 
moment.  If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  will  not  marry  persons  without 
certificates  of  health,  the  Rev.  Air.  Browni  will  be  more  reason- 
able. If  every  sectarian  minister  should  follow  Mr.  Smith's 
example,  the  great  Catholic  Church,  the  mother  of  the  weak  as 
well  as  of  the  strong,  is  ready  to  protect  the  former  in  their  nat- 
ural right,  to  make  their  children,  whatever  the  constitution 
of  these  maj'  be,  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  everlasting  glory, 
to  which  constitutional  weakness  is  no  impediment,  and  very 
often  is  a  very  profitable  means  of  attaining  it.  What  should 
disturb  every  right-minded  person  is  that  the  Episcopalian 
ministers,  interfering  as  usual  in  what  does  not  concern  them, 
call  upon  the  State  to  legislate  according  to  their  new  fad.  Should 
this  ever  take  place  it  will  be  time  to  blot  out  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  certain  familiar  words  about  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


HE  ACCUSES  THE  MINISTRY   OF  LAZINESS. 

"  The  trouble  with  the  Church  lies  in  the  indolence  of  our  pastors,  and 
what  I  say  applies  to  all  denominations,"  says  the  Rev.  Mark  Allison 
Matthews,  pastor  of  the  largest  Presbyterian  church  in  America. 


MINISTERIAL  LAZINESS 

ANEW  ANSWER  to  the  question,  "What  is  wrong  with 
our  churches?"  is  contriljuted  by  the  Rev.  Mark 
Allison  Matthews,  of  Seattle,  pastor  of  the  largest 
Presbj'terian  church  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  ex- 
Moderator  of  the  General  A.s.sembly.  "The  trouble,"  says 
Dr.  Matthews,  "lies  in  the  indolence  of  many  of  our  pastors, 
and    what    I    say    applies    to    ail  denominations."     That    Dr. 

Matthews,  who  is  described 
as  a  gray-eyed,  black-haired, 
clean-shaven  man,  six  feet  five 
inches  tall,  and  "of  Lincolnian 
spareness,"  does  not  belong 
among  the  drones  in  the  church- 
ly  hive  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  beginning  his  min- 
istry with  a  church  of  sixteen 
members,  he  now  preaches  to 
congregations  of  2,.5(X)  and  3,- 
000,  of  whom  from  oo  to  SO  per 
cent,  are  men.  In  the  case  of 
his  own  denomination  he  ex- 
tends the  charge  of  laziness  to 
include  the  elders  as  well  as  the 
ministers.  His  views  on  this 
subject  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Morrow  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  Says  Dr.  Mat- 
thews: 

"A  preacher  has  no  boss  right 
on  the  spot  to  make  him  diligent 
about  his  business.  He  gets  up 
in  the  morning  when  he  pleases 
and  goes  to  bed  at  night  when 
he  feels  like  it.  No  whistle  re- 
minds him  of  his  coming  tasks. 
Customers  are  not  waiting  to 
enter  his  store.  He  goes  out 
into  the  street,  meets  a  man 
and  talks  for  half  an  hour. 
Bankruptcy  would  overtake  the 
merchant  who  wasted  his  time 
in  that  way. 

' '  I  have  four  assistants.  One 
of  them  was  gone  three  hours  to  a  funeral.  I  had  a  funeral  the 
next  day  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  was  back  in  my  office 
again  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  I  called  the  as.sistant  in 
and  told  him  he  would  be  a  failure  unless  he  made  profitable 
use  of  every  minute  during  a  day's  work. 

"Organization  also  is  necessary.  Some  preachers  thought 
when  I  was  elected  moderator  that  I  merely  had  a  big  mob  in 
Seattle  instead  of  a  church,  that  people  swarmed  in  and  then  out, 
just  as  thej'  did  with  Dr.  Talmage.  After  Dr.  Talmage  died 
nobody  could  find  his  chtirch.  Well,  the  Seattle  congregation 
is  not  a  mob,  but  a  disciplined  and  cohesive  bodj'  of  Christian 
workers." 

When  Mr.  ISIorrow  asked  what  plan  a  mediocre  preacher 
could  follow  to  achieve  success,  it  merely  served  to  lead  Dr. 
Matthews  back  to  the  subject  of  indolence: 

"The  word  mediocrity  is  made  to  cover  a  good  manj^  short- 
comings. It  is  often  a  handy  refuge  for  laziness.  A  worker  is 
never  a  mediocre  man.  Being  a  Christian,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
man's  job.  And  the  people  in  the  pews  Uke  to  work  under  in- 
telligent, energetic,  and  sincere  leadership. 

"A  minister  must  be  verj'  much  in  earnest.  He  must  be 
intense  and  filled  with  zeal  and  conviction.  And  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  help  such  a  man,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  take  any  more  interest  in  a  mechanical  preacher  than 
the  mechanical  preacher  takes  in  himself. 

"There  are  40,000  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Some 
of  them  call  themselves  'ruling  elders.'  Well,  elders  don't  do 
any  ruling  these  daj's 
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"Mostly  *\wy  lujif.  I  l»>liivi<  in  It-uru  work.  If  our  ••Mjts 
in  the  Uuitfd  Stated  would  get  together  in  twos  we  should  have 
21),(N)()  tenuis.  Ami  if  t>ju'h  team  were  to  hriiijj  one  |)erHr)n  into 
chunli  every  week,  rre-siiyterianisni  would  grow  at  the  rate  of 
S().(XK)  con\  erts  a  month,  or  ytkJ.CKH)  a  year.  In  11)12  only  73,000 
IH>rsons  joined  the  Preshj^erian  (.'hureh.  I  charge  the  elders  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  90(),U(XJ  new  members  of  our  denomination." 

To  another  question,  "What  message  would  you  give  to  the 
American  pt<ople?"  he  replied:  "A  love  of  work  must  be  taught 
at  the  fireside  and  at  school."     For — 

"  Young  people  no  longer  like  to  work.  They  have  free  schools, 
free  books,  and  sometimes  free  doctors.  They  are  obtaining 
many  things  without  personal  effort  or  sacrifice.  We  are  trying 
schemes  hutched  in  the  convict  colony  of  \ew  Zealand,  most  of 
which  have  failed  there.  The  Government,  we  think,  should 
help  us,  whereas  we  should  help  the  Government.  We  are 
parting  from  independence,  initiative,  and  the  habit  of  industry." 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  VS.  SPIRITUALITY 

f  1  MIE  DANGER  that  confronts  American  Protestantism, 
I      according   to    Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  President  of  the 

■^  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
is  that  its  churches  may  become  "mere  agents  of  social  service," 
a  statement  described  by  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Kef.  Epis., 
Philadelphia)  as  "a  warning  which  comes  with  peculiar  force 
just  now."  Many  people  think  the  sole  business  of  the  Church, 
Dean  Mathews  maintains,  is  "to  push  social  reform,"  and  it  is 
not  surprizing  thej'  should  think  so,  because  social  workers  have 
found  out  that  the  Church  is  "the  greatest  force  by  which  their 
ideals  can  be  put  into  operation."  This  "valuing"  of  the 
Church  is  grateful  to  those  that  labor  in  the  vineyard,  but  they 
are  reminded  at  the  same  time  that  social  service  can  not  "take 
the  place  of  God."  It  is  impossible  to  amuse  people  into  con- 
scientiousness and,  we  read,  "picnics  are  not  the  equivalents  of 
prayer-meetings,  and  Sunday-school  baseball  leagues  have  not 
yet  developed  into  revivals."  It  is  natural,  however,  that  men 
should  e.xpeet  the  Church  to  "stand  for  every  good  cause," 
forgetting  in  their  consciousness  of  the  social  obhgations  of 
Christianity  that  "a  church  as  an  institution  does  not  have  the 
same  field  of  responsibihty  as  Christian  individuals."  The 
latter.  Professor  Mathews  explains,  may  be  organized  into  a 
varietj'  of  institutions  performing  various  functions,  and  to  these 
institutions  church  leaders  may  delegate  certain  duties,  but  not 
the  duties  of  spiritual  parentage. 

"A  Protestant  church,"  we  are  told,  "can  not  be  an  ethical 
orphan  asylum;  it  must  be  a  home  in  which  souls  are  born  into 
newness  of  Ufe."  True,  the  Church  wants  its  ministers  to  be 
"ahve  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in  politics  and  in  industrial 
reform"  and  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  pulpit  "heartily  in 
sympathy  with  our  modern  thinking."  Yet  most  of  all  do 
Americans  want  to  be  assured  of  "God  and  immortality  and 
the  worth  of  righteousness,"  so  that  they  would  be  defrauded 
"if  the  awakening  of  Protestantism  were  to  mean  simply  a 
renascence  of  ethics  or  a  sort  of  bescriptured  positivism."  When 
they  ask  for  "the  bread  of  life"  thej-  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
"treatises  on  eugenics,"  which  inspires  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian (Nashville)  to  rejoice  that  men  like  Dean  Mathews  are 
not  only  coming  to  realize,  but  are  also  speaking  out  their  con- 
viction, that  "when  people  go  to  the  house  of  God,  they  do  not 
go  merely  for  amusement  or  entertainment,  but  because  their 
hearts  long  for  God,  even  for  the  living  God." 

Similarly  The  Canadian  Churchman  (Epis.,  Toronto)  points 
out  that  in  the  laudable  enthusiasm  for  social  service  "there  is 
grave  danger  of  the  fundamental  purpose  of  Christianity  being 
overlooked,"  and  in  this  connection  it  cites  the  remark  of  a  writer 
sympathetic  with  projects  for  social  betterment,  but  who  does 
not  regard  them  as  the  chief  business  of  the  Church : 


"  Vou  can  not  save  the  world  by  going  into  antituberculosiB 
societies.  The  needs  of  the  age  are  not  to  be  met  by  the  mere 
practising  of  (Jood  Sainaritanism.  Christ  is  a  great  recrcator, 
not  a  reformer.  The  Church  is  not  the  Jack-of-all-reforms. 
The  Church  has  a  function,  and  the  first  item  in  it  is  to  convict 
the  world  of  sin." 

That  the  function  of  the  Church  is  being  distorted  through 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  social  service  is  also  the  belief  of  a  writer 
in  The  Advance  (Cong.,  Chicago),  who  fears  as  a  result  "that  re- 
ligion may  be  socialized  instead  of  Socialism  being  spiritualized." 
He  dreads  that  a  daj-  should  come  when  the  world  shall  see  "in 
Jesus  nothing  but  a  social-settlement  worker"  and  in  the  (io.spel 
merely  a  "program  of  social  service."  Admitting  that  Jesus  was 
interested  in  social  problems,  this  writer  argues  that  they  were 
not  all  his  mission,  and  concludes: 

"Humanity  must  not  supersede  religion — social  settlement 
must  not  displace  the  Church— human  comfort  must  not  take 
the  place  of  spiritual  truth.  Our  social  program  must  express 
itself  in  terms  of  the  spirit — all  social  betterment  must  proceed 
from  a  spiritual  life.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  the  body  more 
than  raiment,  and  no  man  ever  lived  by  bread  alone." 

If  social  service  in  the  Church  means  giving  only  the  flesh-pots 
to  the  people,  says  The  Churchman  (Prot.  Epis.,  New  York),  it 
will  but  help  to  nourish  discontent,  and  men  of  the  ministry  and 
members  of  congregations  are  warned  against  plajing  at  it  at 
a  distance  or  making  it  "a  substitute  for  rehgion."  The  Church- 
man adds  that  social  service  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  with  his 
methods  "mil  leaven  the  masses,"  but,  "divorced  from  religion, 
which  is  the  great  power  for  self-control  in  the  individual,  it 
makes  for  the  might  of  the  great  giant  of  Socialism."  While 
The  Churchman  recognizes  the  need  of  helping  the  poor  and 
opprest,  yet  it  cautions  against  spoihng  or  pauperizing  them  in 
settlement  and  in  church.  Moreover,  there  is  danger  for  the 
benefactors : 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  religious  press  club  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field  of  journalism  pointed  this  out.  He  commended  the 
work  of  students  in  the  American  universities  along  social- service 
Unes,  but  he  deplored  the  fact  that  with  their  growdng  industry 
went  a  decreased  attendance  at  the  Church's  worship  and  es- 
pecially at  the  service  of  Holy  Communion.  This  was  the 
criticism  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  competent  observer. 
Social-service  commissions  exist  in  many  dioceses  and  have  made 
their  way  in  face  of  apathy  and  prejudice.  They  can  not  be  com- 
mended too  strongly,  and  the  Church  at  large  must  stand  behind 
them,  but  the  balance  must  be  kept.  The  need  of  it  is  seen 
in  any  working  parish.  There  are  men  and  women  most  active 
in  good  works  who  seldom  come  to  the  services  and  are  impatient 
when  they  do.  They  find  solace  in  many  tasks,  but  shirk  the 
harder  and  the  more  needful  task,  the  patient  waiting  upon  God 
in  worship,  prayer,  meditation,  and  study.  Some  day  they  find 
that  even  church  work  does  not  satisfy  them,  and  that  they  lack 
the  essential  religious  content.  There  is  no  oil  in  their  lamps, 
and  they  have  lost  instead  of  gained  in  character." 

On  the  other  hand,  that  social  service  practically  is  reUgion  is 
the  stand  taken  by  an  ardent  supporter  in  The  Baptist  Common- 
wealth (Philadelphia),  who  tells  us  that  "in  his  teaching  the 
Master  threw  the  whole  weight  of  eternity  into  the  emphasis  upon 
the  duty  of  helpful  service,"  and  recalls  that — 

"The  rich  man  of  the  parable  goes  to  the  place  of  torment 
because  he  allowed  a  beggar  to  suffer  and  remain  in  poverty  at 
his  gate.  In  the  great  parable  of  the  Judgment  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  men  for  eternal  life  is  shown  in  the  way  they  fulfil 
or  neglect  the  simple  humanities  of  life,  feeding  the  hungry, 
giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  visiting  the  prisoner,  helping  the  sick. 
To  say  that  all  this  teaching  is  to  be  taken  in  a  '  spiritual '  sense 
is  an  utter  misinterpretation  of  the  Gospel  record." 

Another  beUever  in  the  unquestioned  virtue  of  social  service 
is  The  Christian  Evangelist  (Undenominational,  St.  Louis),  which 
calls  it  "just  simple  Christianity  coming  into  its  own,"  and  adds 
that  "it  is  to  the  Church  to-day  what  the  missionary  movement 
was  in  the  last  great  reUgious  awakening." 
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AMERICA'S  INLAND  WATERWAYS 

FOR  tourists  who  seek  to  escape  from 
the  boat  anei  dusl  of  land  travel, 
no  continent  is  richer  than  ours  in  at- 
tractive inland  waterways.  Here  are  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  largest  bodies  of  fresh 
water  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  are  many 
smaller  lakes  and  rivers  in  which  scenic 
charm  and  liistorical  association  are  com- 
minf^hxl.  No  inland  waterways  in  the 
world  are  provided  with  more  attractive 
resorts  or  better  transportation  facilities. 
Our  lake  and  river  steamers  excel  any  to 
be  found  in  Europe. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Among  deep  and  expansive  inland  waters 
the  Great  Lakes  stand  preeminent.  There 
are  grandeur  and  dignity  in  ihem.  To 
these  inland  seas,  with  their  perfection  of 
scenic,  climatic,  and  historical  association, 
come  each  year  increasing  thousands  of 
tourists. 

Lake  Superior,  wTth  its  great  depth  of 
one  thousand  fe(>t,  has  1,.jOO  miles  of  rock- 
bound  coast,  including  fantastic  sandstone 
cliffs  known  as  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
Huron,  next  in  area,  holds  within  its 
bosom  Mackinac,  that  gem  of  islands,  a 
State  park,  far  famed  for  its  ancient  fort, 
curious  natural  formations,  and  incom- 
parable lake  views.  Opening  to  the  east 
of  Huron  is  that  fairyland,  the  Georgian 
Bay,  with  30,000  rocky  and  forest-clad 
islands.  FVom  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
Alichigan  stretches  southward,  her  north- 
ern shores  a  land  of  Indian  legend  and 
romance.  At  Petoskey  each  year  the 
Ojibways  give  the  play  "  Hiawatha." 
Grand  Traverse  and  Little  Traverse  Bays 
and  Harbor  Springs  attract  many  tourists. 
Lake  Erie  is  historically  celebrated  for 
Perry's  naval  battle  and  victory  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  the  centennial  of  which  will  be  ob- 
served on  July  6-12,  at  Erie,  Pa.  Ontario 
is  the  gateway  to  the  St.  La^\Tence  Valley. 

With  unsurpassed  facilities  for  water- 
borne  commerce,  the  Great  Lakes  support 
fleets  of  ships  that  represent  one-third 
the  tonnage  of  the  entire  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  more  than  double  the 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  that  is  em- 
ployed entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Through 
the  great  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which 
connect  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
passed  during  the  thirty-two  weeks  of  open 
navigation  of  1912,  72,472,607  tons  of 
freight,  or  more  than  seven  times  as  much 


as  the  entire  world's  shipping  that  was  sent 
through  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  entire 
year.  Besides  this  enormous  freight  traffic, 
there  is  passenger  transportation  handled 
by  steamships  which  compare  fa\()ral)ly 
with  ocean  liners.  Tourists  are  afforded 
a  variety  of  trips,  both  long  and  short. 
The  longest  single  trip  is  over  the  l.O'.tl- 
mile  waterway  extending  from  Duluth, 
through  the  "  Soo,"  down  Lake  Huron, 
through  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers, 
and  across  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo. 

This  thousaii'l-mile  trip  is  made  by  stivimsliips 
oftlic  Anchor  Lin  ■,  leaving  eitlicr  portat  fourdays' 
inti'i-vuls,  from  J  undo  September. 
Calls  aro  made  at  Krie.  Cleveland, 
Di'troit,  Mactvinac  Island,  the 
"Soo."  Maniuetl.!.  and  Portage 
Lake.  About  five  days  arc  occu- 
pied by  the  voya'-'e. 

Butralo  and  Chicago.  959  miles 
apart  by  water,  are  served  by  tlie 
I)assenf;er  steamship  XurlliUinil  of 
the  Northern  Steamship  Company 
((Jreat  Northern  Line),  and  aUo 
during  the  coming  summer  by  the 
steamship  Afinnesota,  of  the  Cro.s- 
by  Transportation  Company.  The 
Norlhlund  leaves  Buffalo  every 
Wednesday  evening;  the  Minne- 
sota every  Tuesday  evenini;.  Both 
ships  leave Cliicago  Saturday  aft- 
ernoons. The  Northland  calls  at 
Cleveland,  Detroit.  Mackinac  Is- 
land, Harbor  Springs,  and  Mil- 
waukee; the  Minnesota  only  at 
Mackinac  and   Milwaukee. 

Two  passenger- carrying  lines 
are  operatc^d  over  Lakes  Superior 
and  Huron.  The  Northern  Navi- 
gation Company  (Cirand  Trunk 
Line),  by  its  Lake  Superior  divi- 
sion, operates  ships  between  Sar- 
nia,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  Duluth,  with  calls  at  the 
"Soo."  Fort  William,  and  Port 
Arthur.  The  distance  is  730  miles, 
the  time  three  days.  The  Georgi- 
an Bay  and  Mackinac  Division 
of  the  .same  line  affords  sailings 
at  intervals  of  about  two  days, 
lietween  CoUingwood.  Meaford, 
Owen  Sound,  and  North  Channel 
ports,  the  total  sailing  distance 
being  560  miles. 

Travelers  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
system  either  east- or  west-boundmay  avail  them- 
selves of  a  break  in  the  rail  journey  by  taking 
Canadian  Pacific  lake  steamers  at  either  Port 
McNicoll,on  Georgian  Bay.  or  at  Fort  William,  on 
Lake  Superior.  Five  sailings  are  made  each  week, 
with  calls  at  Port  Arthur  and  the  "  Soo."  The  time 
for  the  555  miles  is  about  two  days. 

A  week's  cruise  of  2.200  miles,  from  Chicago, 
on  Lakes  Micliigan.  Huron,  and  Superior,  is  made 
possible  this  season  by  the  new  passenger  steam- 
ship North  American,  just  put  in  commission 
by  the  Chicago.  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transpor- 
tation Company.  On  this  cruise  ample  stops  will 
be  made  at  IMackinac  Island,  the  "Soo."  Port 
Arthur,  Duluth,  Houghton,  CoUingwood,  and 
Owen   Sound. 

Through  service  between  Chicago.  CoUingwood, 
and  Parry  Sound  is  given  from  Chicago  by  the 
Goodrich  Transit  Co.  and  Northern  Michigan 
Transportation  Co. 

North  shore  ports  on  Lake  Superior  and  Geor- 
gian Bay  ports  are  reached  by  the  United  States 
&  Dominion  Transportation  Company  (the  North- 
western Line),  between  Duluth  and  Port  Arthur 
and  Owen  Sound  and  the  "Soo."  The  JMackinac 
region  is  served  by  steamers  of  the  Arnold  Transit 
Company. 

A  day's  trip  through  the  heart  of  the  30.000 


islands  of  Georgian  Hay  is  mafle  by  the  steamer 
W'diihir.  of  the  .Xnrthrrn  .Navigation  Company, 
which  winds  in  and  out  among  the  labyrinih  of 
islands  and  tortuous  channels  found  between 
Piiietang  and  Parry  Soimd. 

Overnight  trips  between  Detroit,  Clev<land. 
Toledo,  and  Bulfalo  are  s<j  popular  that  two  large 
steamer  fleets  ari'  kept  busy  handling  this  trafllc. 

The  Detroit  and  CMeveland  Navigation  Com- 
I)any  operates  eleven  i)as.senger  steamers  over 
four  divisions.  Both  daj  and  night  trips  are 
alforded  by  its  Detroit  and  Clevi'land  division 
iM'tween  these  two  cities,  and  oveniight  trips 
between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  by  another  division. 
Day  trips  are  also  made  between  Cleveland. 
Toledo  and  Put-in-Bay.  .\  fourth  di\isi()n  of 
this  line  maintains  service  between  Cleveland. 
Mackinac,  and  St.  Ignace,  calling  at  intermediate 
ports.  .^ 

A  vacation  trip  on  a  freight  steamer  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Port  Huron  and  Diduth  Steamship 
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Company — from  Port  Huron  to  Duluth.  This 
service  is  becoming  deservedly  more  popular 
every  year. 

Other  trips  on  Lake  Erie  may  be  made  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company,  with 
steamers  plying  in  three  divisions  between  Cleve- 
land. Erie,  and  Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Put-in-Bay. 
and  Toledo,  and  Cleveland  and  Port  Stanley. 
Ontario.  This  line  will  put  in  commission  this 
season  the  biggest  of  the  lake  passenger  steamers, 
the  Seeandbee.  This  ship,  with  a  length  of  500 
feet  and  a  beam  of  98  feet,  has  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  1,500  persons,  with  a  licensed  carrying 
capacity  of  more  than  5,000. 

Weekly  sailings  from  Cleveland  to  the  "Soo." 
via  North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay.  are  made 
by  Star  Cole  Line.  Still  shorter  excursions  be- 
tween Toledo,  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  River  resorts 
are  made  by  the  White  Star  Line  steamers,  and 
between  Detroit,  Sandusky,  and  Lakeside  by  the 
Ashley  and  Dustin  Put-in-Bay  route.  Local 
excursions  from  Chicago  to  Michigan  City  arc- 
made  by  steamers  of  the  Indiana  Transportation 
Co. 

The  Chicago  &  South  Haven  Steamship  Com- 
pany have  an  attractive  .service  between  Chicago 
and  South  Haven  (one  of  Lake  Michigan's  most 
popular  resorts). 

The  Graham  and  Morton  Transportation  Com- 
pany operate  the  only  line  of  large  steel  side- 
wheel  steamers  on  Lake  Michigan,  performing 
frequent  service  between  Chicago  and  Benton 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph.  The  Chicago.  Racine 
&  Milwaukee  Line  run  boats  all  the  year  between 
the  three  cities  shown  in  their  corporate  name. 

Over  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  many  attrac- 
tive short  trips  may  be  made.  The  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Navigation  System  operates  steamers 
crossing  the  lake  from  Lewiston.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  River  (connecting  with  Niagara 
Gorge  Route),  to  Toronto;  from  Hamilton  to 
Toronto:  from  Toronto  to  Charlotte,  thence  to 
Kingston.  Ont.  In  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Northern's  Niagara  Falls  electric  service,  steamer 
ser\  ice  is  provided  between  Toronto  and  Port 
Dalhousie.  North  shore  points  are  reached  by 
the  Lake  Ontario  and  Bay  of  Quinte  Steamboat 
Company. 

Through  optional  arrangements  as  be- 
tween rail  and  steamship  companies,  all 
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tifk'<«t8  rt*uilini;  viu  mil  Iiii«>s  Iwtweon 
liufTulu  uiitl  ( 'l«\«-luii(t,  or  HufYalo  aii<l  I)f- 
troit,  will  \h'  urf«'j)tt'cl  for  traiisporlatioii 
on  all  steamship  liiit-s  without  additional 
charge.  All  tickets  readiiiK  \  iji  rail  liin-s 
hetweeii  HutTulo  and  ("liicairo,  Clevt'laml 
and  Chieajfo,  Detroit  and  Chicago  will  he 
also  a«'e«  pteil  for  trans|)iu"tatioM  l)y  steam- 
ship lines  on  payment  of  five  dollars  addi- 
tional  to  th«'  elerk  on   board  tho  steamer. 


I 


and  liuUlnrlii  oti  the  tiurtli.  on  I.ukt*  ('liuiiiplaln, 
tliirc  ui't^  .M«>iiU-uliu  l.<tii(liiiK  tin  llic  mjuiIi.  mul 
I'latLsliui-K  uiul  .Si.  .\lbaiis  tiay  uii  ttia-  nortli. 
'I'liis  trip  olTers  a  (li-llKlitfiil  hrcak  in  llie  rail 
jciurni-y  iMawnfii  iVII>any,  .SaralKHa.  and  Mdntrcal 
iiviT  llif  I  >i  la  ware  and  llud->on  systi-in  'I'IiioiikIi 
train  I'onnttetiuu^  arc  luadi-  wiiU  steumliuaL:)  uu 
citlu-r  luliu. 

OTHKK    NKW    YOKK    LAKKS 

CliaiilaiKiua  l^kc.  in  wcsttTti  Nt-w  York.  1.450 
feet  al)o\e  sea-li'vel.  is  n<jt  only  tlif  center  of  at- 
tractl\e  sunnncr  rt-sorts,  Ijul  llie  scat  of  tlic  well- 
knov\  n  Cliaiitautiua  ImI- 
ucaliiinal  Inslitntion. 
Tlic  principal  ^jalewajs 
from  wliicli  lake  st4.'ani- 
crs  are  operated  are 
Jamestown,  on  the  Kricr 
and  Mayv'illc  on  tlic 
Pennsylvania.  The  se- 
ries of  central  New  York 
lakes.  C'ayn(;a.  Scncc-a, 
Kcuka.  Canandai^uu, 
Oneida,  etc..  arc  visitccl 
hy  many  vacationists. 

The  Adirondack  lakes 
arc  famous  with  camp- 
ers, canoeists,  and  (Isii- 
ermen.  The  "North 
Woods  "are  dotted  witli 
lakes,  many  beiiiK  joined 
by  connecting  ri\crs  or 
.small  streams.  Anions 
the  most  noteworthy 
are  I'pper  Chateaugay, 
Saranac.  Placid,  the 
Fulton  Chain.  Ha- 
(|uette.  LoHK.  Loon,  I'p- 
pcr  Ausable,  Schroon. 
Tapper,  and  ilndian 
lakes,  all  reached  by  the 

New  York  C^entral  or  Delaware  and  Hudson  Lines 
and  connecting  boats  or  stages. 

CANADIAN  LAKES 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Canada  lie 
the  Ridcau  Chain  of  ten  lakes  and  connecting 
waterways,    set    among     forest-clad    hills.       An 


LAKES     OK     THK    WEST     AND 
MH>DI.K     WK.sr 

In  northern  lllinoiM.  Michigan.  Minnctiota,  and 
Wiiconsin  are  rcnions  of  many  lakes  of  xrcat 
popularity  as  summer  rt-H<tnn  with  liummer  honie- 
.stH'kers  of  the  (;entral  .States. 

In  MichiKan  are  Pine,  (.len.  Crystal.  Portage, 
and  White  l^kes.  tx-.sidcs  many  smaller  ones, 
reachetl  by  the  I'ere  .Marguett<'  and  (irand 
Kapids  and  Indiana  Railways.  Wis<'(Misin  boai>t!i 
of  Lake  Winnebago,  the  largest  Ixxly  of  fresh 
water  within  thc'  confines  of  any  one  State, 
(ieneva.   North  i^ke,   Heaver,  Mendota,  Ocono- 


OTHKK   INL.WD  LAKES 

\   ADniTIOX  to  the  Great  I^kes  tho 
t'oatiiient  is  rich  in  other  inland  waters. 

NEW   ENtJLAND  LAKES 

New  England  is  dotted  with  attractive  inland- 
lake  resorts.  Tin-  Stale  of  Maine,  which  furnishes 
.so  many  attractions  for  the  sununer  toiu-ist. 
has  a  niuni>er  of  navigable  lakes.  The  largest 
of  ihese  is  the  .Moose  Head  Lake,  on  which  the 
('t)bin'n  Steaniboal  Company  maintains  regular 
service  in  comiection  with  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad.  In  this  State  also  are  the  Itangeley 
Lakes  (reacheil  by  Maine  Central  Railway); 
\Vimiipesaukee,  New  Hampshire's  biggest  lake; 
Lake  Sunupee.  in  the  same  State  (both  on  the 
line  of  the  Boston  and  Maine) ;  and  that  "crystal 
trinity."  Lakes  .Memphremagog,  Willoughby,  and 
Slassawippi,  on  the  northern  border  of  Vermont 
(rea<'hed  by  Canadian  Pac-iflc  and  Boston  and 
Maine  systems).  Each  of  these  lakes  is  provided 
with  passenger  steamers. 

LAKES  GEORGE  AND  CHAMPLAIN 

.Across  and  along  the  New  York  State  border 
lie  the  historic  waters  of  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  The  idyllic  beauty  of  Lake  George 
with  more  than  three  hundred  islands  and  moun- 
tain-lined shores,  and  the  broad  (".xpanses  and 
mountain  barriers  of  Lake  Champlain.  are  far- 
famed.  Thc  shores  of  both  lakes  are  dotted  interesting  sail  over  this'waterway  from  Ivingston, 
with  excellent  resorts.  Ontario,   at   the   efBux   of  the   St.  Lawrence,    to 


THE  MAJLSTIC  SNOW-CAPPED  PE.\K  OF  THE  MATTERHOHN,  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


mowoc,  and  others  reached  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago  and  North  Western  systems.     In  Min- 
nesota are  approximately  10,0(K)  lakes,  including 
beautiful  Mlnnetonka.  whose  overflow  forms  the 
falls  of  Minnehaha.  Prairie  Lake,  Detroit  Lake, 
Lake  Traverse,  White  Bear,  etc..  located    on  the 
Great  Northern.  St.  Paul,  or  other  lines. 

The  lake  regions  of  these  States  about  half-way 

between    the    Atlantic    and   Pacific    Oceans    are 

...  ...  »i         I  1  -lu     /w»  *u    /-V4....  T^.  ■    .  .,,^1.      accessible    bv   rail  lines  from  Chicago,    Duluth, 

A  continuous  wa.n-  trip  oyer  these  lakes,  with    Ottawa  on  the  Ottawa  River,  is  by  steamer  of  the    Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis. 
the  exception  ()f  a  five-mile  stretch  that  separates    Rideau  La,kes  Navigation  Company,  from  both        jn   jowa   are   Clear  Lake  and   the   Spirit  Lake 


them,  which  is  traversed  by  rail,  is  made  possible 
by  the  modern  steamers  of  the  Champlain  Trans- 
portation Company  and  thc  Lake  tieorge  Steam- 
i)oat  Company.  The  i.,ake  (;eorge  trh)  of  'A2 
miles  occupies  three  hours;  thc  sail  on  Chain:>laln. 
of  about  too  miles,  six  hours.  The  termini  on 
Lake  George  are  l.,ake  (ieorge  Station  on  the  south 


are 
region,  also  the  vast  recreation  .country  of  Min- 
nesota, an  attractive  vacation  centt^r  reached  by 
tlirough  train  service  on  the  Rock  Island  system. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  often  called  an  inland 
ocean,  and,  with  some  reason,  as  its  waters  are 
six  times  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean.  Skirting 
the  lake  is  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt 
Lake  Railroad,  which  runs  .south  through  the 
picturesque  Utah-Nevada  country,  at  one  part 
for  1.50  miles  beside  a  mighty,  varicolored  rock 
wall,  and  passing  the  famous  rainbow  canon  and 
a  series  of  other  grand  canons  and  gorges,  and 
further  on  through  the  heart  of  the  orange  groves 
of  Southern  California  to  Los  Angeles.  Across 
Salt  Lake  runs  the  Lucin  cut-off  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system. 

In  the  western  United  States  is  the  California 
Gem  of  the  Sierras,  Lake  Tahoe. 

INVITING  RIVER  TRIPS 

WHO  has  not  felt  the  charm  exercised 
by  a  river!  Each  has  its  personality, 
its  individual  traditions,  its  own  historical 
TheMuskokas  may  be  combined  story.  Henry  van  Dyke  has  said  that: 
delightfully  with  a  trip  to  9r  from  .i  .  rJvpr  i«  ihp  mnst  human  and  cnm- 
Georgian  Bay.     This  tour  is  made        ^    river   IS    ine    most    numan    ana    com- 

from  Toronto  to  Pen(<tang    (via  panionable  of  all  inanimate  things.     It  has 

Rose^p'^tat'!^,ir  'pan-y^'soundS^y  a  life,  a  character,  a  voice  of  its  own,  and 

day  steamer  Waiibic.  and  thence  is   as   full   of    good-fellowship   as   a   sugar- 
to  Maple    Lake    by    rail.     From 


Clayton,  N.  Y..  and  Kingston.  Ont.  Ottawa,  sur- 
named  "Ottawa  the  Beautiful."  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rideau  and  Ottawa  Rivers.  It  is  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  what  Washington  is  to 
the  United  States,  and  hence  full  of  Interest  to 
tourists.  The  chief  attractions  are  the  scenic 
l)eauty  of  its  surroundings  and 
its  imposing  $7,000,000  group  of 
Government  buildings  situated  on 
a  lofty  bluff  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Ottawa 
River  and  Laurentian  mountain- 
range. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Ontario,  a 
few  hours'  ride  northward  by  rail 
fi'om  Toronto,  is  a  land  studded 
with  beautiful  lakes.  Here  are 
literally  thousands  of  bodies  of 
water.,  large  and  small.  ISlost 
famous  are  Lake  Simcoe;  the 
waterway  chain  known  as  the 
M  uskoka  Lakes ;  the  Lake'of  Bays ; 
Kawartha  Lakes;  Temagami;  the 
myriad  waters  of  Algonquin  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Temiscaming. 


maple  is  of  sap."  America  offers  many 
attractive  river  trips  to  the  summer 
tourist. 

THE   PENOBSCOT 

The  Penobscot,   with  its  island-dotted 
mouth  at  Rockland  and  picturesque  upper 


Maple  Lake  a  stage  is  taken  to 
Port  Cockburn,  or  to  Rosseau, 
and  a  steamer  of  the  M  uskoka 
Navigation  Company  for  the  sail 
down  the  lakes  to  Muskoka 
Wharf,  -where  a  Grand  Trunk 
train  mav  be  taken  back  to  To- 
ronto. Lake  St.  .Tosenh.  of  the 
IV'uskoka  chain,  is  also  directly  ac- 
cessible by  the  Canadian  North-  j-gaches,  offers  a  pleasant  trip,  partly  by 
ern   Railway.   The  Muskoka  Lake  .      t-i      i  i        i     ^i  a      n      i       ^  ^p 

district    and    Parry    Sound    are   ocean  to  Rockland,  thence  to  the  head  or 
reached    also   by  the   Canadian   steamer  navigation  at  Bangor. 
Pacific  Railway. 

The  Algonquin  National  Park 


Through  steamer  service  on  this  river  is  given 
from  Boston  to  Bangor  with  landings  at  Rock- 
land, Camden,  Belfast,  Bucksport.  Searsport, 
and  W^interport  by  the  turbine  steamers  Belfast 
and  Camden,  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company. 


copyrighted  hy  the  KiserPhi.l,.  r,.,.   f.,;        Urcat  Nuilliora  Kuilway    ' 
WHERE  GLACIER,  FOSEST-CLAD   MOUNTAIN.  AND  LAKE  MINGLE  IN 
GL.\CIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 


lake  country  and  the  Lake  Nipis- 
sing  and  Temagami  region  are 
reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk, the 
latter  also  by  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  and 
Temagami  Hotel  and  Steamboat 
Company.  Ltd. 

In   western    and    northwestern 
Canada  are  Rainy  Lake.   Lake  of 

the  Woods.  Winnipeg,  and  Great  ,         ,    ,         _,  ,  tt      ,r      i         j 

Slave  Lake,  with  steamer  lines  explored  by  the  steamers  Hartford  and 
for  tourists  who  are  willing  to  Middletoicn,  of  the  Hartford  and  New 
" rough  It    ;  also  Canadian  North-    _.     ,       „  *.    i-  r^  „:r    ~ 

ern  Steamers  on  Lesser  Slave  York  Transportation  Company,  sailing 
River,  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake  from  New  York  and  calling  at  the  chief 
connecting  with  a  (>00-mile  trip  by      ■  icnHino-s 

Hudson  Bay  Company's  steamers    nver  tdnaingh. 
on  Peace  River.  (Continued  on  page  1296) 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

The  historic  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
between  Saybrook  and  Hartford  may  be 
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This  is  no  ordinary  "drink-it-just-to-be-drinking- 
something"  beverage.  Coca-Cola  has  distinctive, 
individual  qualities  that  you  will  recognize.  Just 
to  look  at  a  glass  of  it  tells  the  story — bright, 
sparkling,  clear. 

Delightfully  refreshing — completely  thirst-tjuenching — 
absolutely  wholesome.     It's  worth  repeating, 

Delicious— RefresHing' 

-QuencKing' 


^. 


Demand  the  Genuine- 
Refuse  Substitutes. 


Whenever 

you  see  an 

Arrow  think 

of  Coca-Cola. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  ga, 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK 


HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
FISK  TIRES,  Built 
for  Greatest  Service 
on  Heavy  Cars,  Prac- 
tically Eliminate  Tire 
Troubles  on  Lighter 
Vehicles 

HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  FISK 
TIRES  have  in  their  exclu- 
sive construction  strength 
and  resistance  for  Greatest 
Service  on  heavy  cars. 
This  means  for  the  light 
car  a  surplus  approaching 
the  practical  elimination  of 
tire  troubles. 

In  perfecting  Fisk  Tires  to 
the  point  of  Greatest  Ser- 
vice the  requirements  of 
the  heavy  car  were  taken 
as  standard  and  the  aim  of 
the  entire  Fisk  design  was 
towards  meeting  the  severe 
strains  of  carrying  great 
weights.  The  user  of  the 
light  car  is  a  great  gainer 
thereby. 

In  the  exclusive  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Construction 
there  are  four  plies  of  fabric 
used  in  the  3 -inch  sizes  — 
more  fabric  than  found  in 
the  same  sizes  of  other 
makes.  The  greatest  tire 
value  obtainable  today  is 
in  the  HEAVY  CAR 
TYPE  FISK  EQUIP- 
MENT for  light  cars. 

Write  Department  D  for  Latest  Fisk 
Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factonr  and  Home  Office.  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma$$ . 

DISTRIBUTORS 
THK  FISK  RUBBER  COiMPANY  OF  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 
FiBk- Pneumatic  Tiree  are  ffuaran-  JIR  Glfc) 
teed  when  lilled  with  air  at  the  re-  (jil  Koi  Q 
commended  pressure  and  attached  ^— Jl"-"— "—-' 
to  a  rim  bearing  either  one  or  both  of  the 
accompanyingr  inspection  etamps.  When  filled 
with  any  pubetitiite  for  air,  or  attached  to  any 
other  riinfi  than  those  specified  this  guarantee 
ie  withdrawn. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


WHAT  iimt«Tiul  is  bfsl  siiit«'(i  to  jUM'tir- 
treat  iiu'ut?  (Jf  latu  years  many 
writers  of  verse  liave  hfcome  t'onvin(;cd 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  fireuinstance.s  of  th(*  civilization  in 
wliich  they  live,  to  write  of  sul)svays,  sky- 
scrapers, telephones,  phonographs,  and 
other  Miodern  plieiiomeiui.  Certainly  there 
is  an  immediate  appeal  in  work  of  tliis  sort; 
the  public  likes  to  read  about  things  with 
which  it  is  familiar.  But  the  poet  who 
thinks  of  his  posthumous  fame — and  per- 
haps no  poet  is  so  modest  as  not  to  have  his 
intimations  of  literary  immortalitj' — will  do 
well  to  consider  that  when  the  invention  or 
discovery  that  now  seems  so  tremendous 
becomes  commonplace  there  is  a  possibility 
of  the  poetry  celebrating  it  becoming  like- 
wise stale  and  uninteresting.  For  instance, 
who  remembers  anj'  of  the  poems  com- 
memorating the  first  railway?  To  come  to 
more  recent  times,  thousands  of  poems- 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  avia- 
tion, yet  only  two  of  these  (the  two  sonnets 
by  Florence  Earle  Coates)  seem  to  retain 
their  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 
And  this  is  because  Mrs.  Coates  wTote  of 
aviation  not  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  as  a 
phase  in  human  progress;  a  thing  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  eternal  passions 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  humanity  of  a  poem 
which  keeps  it  fresh;  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes a  marvelous  new  cannon  must  be 
content  with  the  praise  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, but  the  world  has  never  ceased  to 
listen  to  him  who  sang  of  arms  and  the 
man.  So  the  poet's  safest  course,  it  seems, 
is  to  deal  Avith  the  unchanging  substance  of 
life,  with  love,  hate,  fear,  and  hope.  Miss 
Sylyia  Lynd  writes  on  one  of  the  oldest  of 
themes  in  the  London  Nation,  and  we  re- 
print her  splendid  lines  below.  The 
metaphor  is  excellently  sustained,  the  song 
is  full  of  lofty  courage,  and  its  thought  is  in 
no  way  limited  by  race  or  generation. 

Hunting  Song 
By  Sylvia  Lynd 


The  hunt  is  up!  the  hunt  is  up! 

It  sounds  from  hill  to  hill, 
It  pierces  to  the  hidden  place 

Where  we  are  lying  still ; 
And  one  of  us  the  quarry  is, 

And  one  of  us  must  go. 
When,  through  the  arches  of  the  wood. 

W^e  hear  the  dread  horn  blow. 

II 
A  huntsman  bold  is  Master  Death, 

And  reckless  does  he  ride, 
And  terror's  hounds  with  bleeding  fangs 

C;o  baying  at  his  side; 
And  will  it  be  a  milk-white  doe. 

Or  little  dappled  fawn. 
Or.  will  it  be  an  antlered  stag 

Must  face  the  icy  dawn? 

Ill 

Or  will  it  be  a  golden  fox 

Must  leap  from  out  Ills  lair, 
Or  Avhere  the  trailing  shadows  pass 

A  merry,  romping  hare? 
The  hunt  is  up.  the  horn  is  loud 

By  plain  and  covert  side. 
And  one  must  run  alone,  alone. 

When  Death  abroad  does  ride. 
(Continued  on  page  1286) 


"ENSIGN" 


LONDON 


MADE 


Unique  in  Design 

$2.50  to  $240.00 
All  Sizes  All  Styles 

These  Importetl  "Ensign"  Cameras  occasion 
favorable  coininent  wlierever  seen.  They  are 
l)rt;ferrcd  for  fine  workmanship  and  excellence  of 
results  in  use.     The  prices  compare  favorably. 

Ensign  Double  Instantaneous  Non-Curlable 
Orthochromatic  Films  preferred  by  all  earnest 
workers.  Won' tj'oa  try  them.'  They  fit  your 
Camera  and  will  keep  a  full  year  in  any  climate. 

Many  Trust  Dealers  discriminate  against  En- 

-  sign   Cameras    and    Kilms.     Write  to  us   for 

Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  Ensign  Dealer. 


Note 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 
24  £.  IStb  St. 


CHICAGO 
320  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
682  Mission  St. 


,W^ 


THE   MOST   COMFORTABLE 
PLACE  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE 

THE  place  where  the  morning  papers 
can  be  read  in  peace  and  seclusion, 
the  place  where  you  find  a  shaded 
retreat  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  is 
your  own  porch  if  you  equip  it  with 

flEROLU: 

PORCii    SHADES 

These  shades,  built  of  prepared  woods,  dyed 
in  many  pleasing  colors  and  delicate  tones  are 
impervious  to  all  weather  conditions  and  be- 
ing equipped  with  our  patented  NO-WIIIl' 
ATTACHMENT,  they  will  not  flap  in  any 
■H  ind.  They  corae  in  sizes  to  fit  any  porch  or 
veranda. 

Beautifully  illustrated  color  folder  describ- 
ing the  shades  in  detail  and  telling  at  whicli 
stores  they  may  be  exanimed  or  purchased, 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Send  us  a  post  card,  and  we  will  send 
the  folder. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

325  Oakland  Ave.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 
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What  Does  Your  Car  Weigh  ? 

The  expense  of  running  an  automobile  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  weight.  As  the  weight  goes  down,  the  expense 
decreases.     A  light  car  is  safe,  comfortable  and  easy  to  drive.     In  emergency  it  is  readily  controlled  or  stopped. 

Tire  mileage,  gasoline  mileage  and  up-keep  are  all  intimately  connected  with  weight.  The  most  economical  engine 
made  cannot  show  low  cost  of  operation,  if  to  move  a  certain  number  of  passengers  it  has  also  to  move  a  body 
and  chassis  of  excessive  weight.  Excessive  weight  handicaps  ability ;  cuts  down  hill  climbing ;  and  makes  outrageous 
expense  for  tires  and  fuel.     The  remedy  for  heavy  tire  expense  is  a  hght,  resilient  car  equipped  with  large  tires. 

Weights  and  tire  sizes  of  the 
fact-backed  Franklin 


Six 
dix 


"38"  touring  or  phaeton,  3328  pounds,  tires,  4*8  in.  and  5  in.         Little  Six  "30"  touring,  2993  pounds,  tires  4*a  in. 
38"  7-passenger  touring, 3480  pounds,  tires,  5     in. 


Four  "25"  touring,         2520  pounds,  tires  4     in. 


These  weights  include  full  equipment,  gasoline  and  oil,  ready  for  the  road. 
Compare  these  weights  and  tire  sizes  with  other  cars.  Franklins,  700  to 
1 200  pounds  lighter,  are  equipped  with  larger  tires. 

You  may  think  your  car  is  light ;  weigh  it. 

The  capacity  of  a  tire  to  carry  its  load  comes  practically  all  in  the  width  or 
cross  section  of  the  tire  and  not  in  its  diameter.  A  41/2"  tire  is  25  per 
cent,  more  tire  than  a  4"  tire  of  the  same  diameter.  A  34x4|/2"  tire  is 
19  per  cent,  more  tire  than  a  36x4"  tire  and  costs  1  5  per  cent.  more. 

10,746  Miles  Average  Tire  Service 

Franklin  owners  in  1912  reported  an  average  of  10,746  miles  per  set  of 
tires.  Write  for  our  "tire  folder"  which  gives  these  reports  in  detail. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  Franklin  owners  do  not  carry  extra  tires,  so  sure 
are  they  of  reliable  tire  service. 

Franklin  cars  are  built  for  the  lowest  total  cost  during  the  use  of  the  car.  They  are  built 
for  superior  service,  a  service  that,  combined  with  low  operating  cost,  makes  the  total  figure — 
satisfaction.    The  start  of  Franklin  service  and  Franklin  light  weight  is  direct  cooling. 

Particularly  notice  the 
refined  forward  lines 
in  the  Franklin. 


^1  ,      j,,^i.r 

Engine  and  Vehicle 
patented  July  2.  1908 

Franklin  Six  "  38,"  a  commodious,      <t  '2  /I /^/^ 
luxurious  5-passenger  car  ^J^Ovy  vJ 

The  Fact-Backed  Franklin  is  also  made  as  follows  : 

Franklin  Six  "  ^8,"  4-passenger  Torpedo  Phaeton $3600 

Franklin  Six  "  38  "  7-passenger  Touring 3850 

Franklin  Little  Six  "30"  Touring  car  or  2-passenger  Phaeton      .     .     .  2900 

Franklin  Four  "  25  "  Touring 2000 

Franklin  Automobile  Company  15  Franklin  Square  Syracuse  N  Y 


What  is  Direct  Cooling  ? 

Direct  cooling  is  sending  a  continuous, 
vigorous  stream  of  fresh  air  directly  over 
and  around  the  cylinders,  which  does 
away  with  the  air-cooled  water  radiator, 
water  pump,  jackets,  pipe  and  hose. 

Into  the  Franklin  flywheel  is  built  a  sirocco 
fan.  This  exhausts  the  air  below  the 
cylinders  and  causes  fresh  air  to  rush  in 
through  the  front  of  the  hood  over  and 
down  through  the  sleeves  that  surround 
the  cylinders  with  their  radiating  fins. 
This  vigorous  air  current  literally  wipes 
the  heat  right  off  the  cylinders.  Tliere  is 
no  water  to  limit  the  efficiency.  The 
Franklin  is  the  only  motor  engine  that 
can  be  operated  with  consistent  success 
in  hot  climates,  in  mountainous  and  sandy 
sections. 

The  Franklin  direct-cooled  en  gine  operates 
at  the  most  efficient  temperature.  It  holds 
the  worid's  record  for  gasoline  economy. 
There  is  nothing  in  direct  cooling  to  get 
out  of  order,  nothing  to  oil  or  fill  up. 

Motor  Cannot  Stall 

The  Entz  electric  starting  and  lighting 
system  used  on  Franklin  cars,  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  engine  to  stall.  Take 
your  seat  in  the  car,  throw  a  switch  and 
your  starter  is  at  work.  Give  the  motor 
gas  and  it  goes  to  work.  If  you  should 
by  accident  cut  off  the  gas,  the  starter 
picks  the  motor  right  up  and,  as  you  give 
it  gas  again,  away  it  goes. 

Write  for  our  catalogue — a  book  full  of 
real  automobile  facts. 
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Rrudcnce  ci  Mi   J    B.  Thomas.   Elyria,  Ohio.     John   Henry    Nrvvsjn.   Cleveland,   Architrct.      A 
F'leicr- American  Hoi  Walcr  Boiler  provides  ample  lieat  with  the  minimum  of  attendance  and  expente. 


The  modern  house  is  steam  or  hot 
water  heated.  No  other  method  is 
so  healthful,  so  easily  cared  for,  so 
dependable  or  so  economical.  Be- 
fore you  plan  the  heating  equip- 
ment for  your  new  home  or  change 
the  equipment  you  have,  see  the 
steamfitter  who  handles 


The   Pierce 
American 

An  efficient  hot  water 
boiler  of  the  horizon- 
tal type.  Also  built 
for  steam. 


PiGrcG 


Boilers  and 
Radiators 


Have  him  explain  the 
construction  of  a  Pierce 
Boiler  —  its  durability, 
simplicity,  fuel  economy, 
and  its  wonderful  steam 
or  hot  water  producing 


ability.  These  advan- 
tages are  well  worth 
your  consideration  be- 
cause they  have  placed 
Pierce  Boilers  in  300,- 
000  homes. 


What 
Heat 

for  that 
House? 


A  tVinwT  for  litr  0)40  j 
•ho  u  abour  to  buJti 


>ld  house  comfortebld 


PIERCE,  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  MFG.  CO 

Is 


254  James  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Branches  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


This  Heat 

Primer 

takes  all  the  mystery 
out  of  the  subject  of 
heating ;  tells  what 
heat  is  good,  what 
bad,  and  why — and 
it  is  free.  Write  us 
for  it. 


Summer  Ironing 

With  the  Window  Open 

or  on  the  porch!  The  cool  breeze  does 
not  affect  the  Imperial  Self-Heating  Iron 
because  it  generates  its  own  heat  from 
gasoline  or  denatured  alcohol.  It  does 
beautiful  work  indoors  or  out  at  a  cost  of 
only  1  cent  for  five  hours. 

Do   not    sacrifice  your    health    and 
strength  in  a  hot  kitchen!    Use  the 

IMPERIAL  l^i^  IRON 


It  ma,kes  ironing  so  easy 
that  you  need  it  the  year 
'round.  Simple  and  safe. 
More  economical  and 
handy  than  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. Low  price. 
Liberal  guarantee. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  "Ironing 
Comfort"  and  10 
days  Trial  Offer. 

Imperial  Brass 
Mfg.  Co, 

Dept.  326 
Harrison  SI.  &  Centre  Ate. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  Original 
Ramie  Fibre 


is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  (100"^^)  Ramie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  materials. 

The  United  States  Government  Report  No.  7 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fibre  Investi- 
gation, pronounces  Ramie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities of  the  world  for  its  hygienic  properties,  and 
as  a  perfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
ments are  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  the  Ramie 
Linen  being  deliciously  cool,  having  the  highest 
ab^o'-binsj  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
textile  substances. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  we  can 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  Write  us  for  boolf- 
let  and  samples. 

SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

(Continued  from  page  1284) 

IV 

Hut  idle  "tlK  to  crouch  In  fear. 

Since  Death  will  find  you  out; 
Tlu-n  up  and  hold  your  head  eroct, 

And  pace  the  wood  al>out, 
And  swim  the  stream,  and  leap  the  wall, 

-Vnd  race  the  starry  mead, 
Xor  feel  the  brlRhl  twth  in  your  flank 

Till  they  be  there  indeed. 


For  In  the  secret  hearts  of  men 

Are  peace  and  joy  at  one. 
There  is  a  plea.sant  land  where  stalks 

No  darkness  in  the  sun. 
And  throuKh  the  arches  of  the  wood 

Do  break  like  silver  foam, 
YounK  laughter,  and  the  noise  of  flutes. 

And  voices  singing  home. 


The  mood  portrayed  in  the  following 
poem  (from  the  June  Harper's  Magazine)  is 
common,  surely,  but  it  has  seldom  been  put 
into  verse.  Certainly  no  poet  has  exprest 
it  with  more  epigrammatic  grace. 

Loss 

By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

Once  was  the  need  of  you 

A  pain  too  great  to  bear. 
And  all  my  heart  went  calling  you 

In  work  and  song  and  prayer. 

But  now  dull  time  has  brought 

A  sadder,  stranger  lot- 
That  I  should  look  upon  the  day 

And  find  I  need  you  not. 


From  Harper's  Magazine,  too,  we  take 
this  charming  picture  of  a  simple  rural 
homestead.  Miss  Cook  writes  melodiously 
and  sympathetically,  and  her  pathos  never 
degenerates  into  sentimentality. 

The  Old  House 

By  Ethel  Augusta  Cook 

How  lost  In  trees  a  gray  house  stands  with  flowers 

about  the  door; 
A  gravel  path  leads  to  the  gate,  a  white  road 

sweeps  before. 
O  brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flowers 

red  and  sweet! 
The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made 

for  children's  feet. 

Long  years  ago  child  voices  thrilled  among  the 

swaying  trees, 
Long  years  ago  a  blithesome  laugh  was  borne  on 

every  breeze. 
In  every  mossy  hollow  then  a  goblin  treasiu-e  kept; 
In  every  fragrant  blossom  then  a  fairy  lightly  slept. 

All  day  a  horde  of  flymg  feet  beat  down  the 

willing  grass; 
All  day  a  bow  of  widened  eyes  watched  mystic 

wonders  pass 
In  shadows  gray,  and  circling  cloud,  and  showers 

that  brightened  all, 
And  through  the  hours  a  little  bird  made  music 

with  his  call. 

The  wall  closed  out  a  world  imknown  and  drew  a 

world  about. 
But  when  the  gate  blew  open  once,  wide  wistful 

eyes  looked  out. 
O  brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flowers 

red  and  sweet! 
The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made 

for  children's  feet. 

The  road  so  white  lay  here  in  shade,  and  there  in 

sunlight  gleamed. 
While  all  the  way  tall  laughing  grass  its  wayward 

tresses  streamed. 
So  far  it  ran  no  one  could  say  what  place  was  at  its 

end; 
Wide,  white,  and  straight,  it  swept  away  with 

never  any  bend. 

(Continued  on  page  1288) 
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THE    LITERAKV    DIGEST 


Why  several  grades? 

Here  are  five  4-ounce  bottles.     Each   is  filled  with  a 
different  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 


Mobiloils 


1 


The  grades  all  differ  in  thick- 
ness, or  "  body." 

These  oils  meet  the  most  severe 
tests  that  have  ever  been  ex- 
acted from  automobile  lubri- 
cating oils.  In  sheer  lubricating 
quality  they  stand  alone. 

But  that,  of  itself,  is  not  suf- 
ficient. 

To  properly  reach  the  many 
friction  points  the  oil's  "body" 
must  be  suited  to  your  feed  system. 

To  make  this  condition  plainer, 
a  homely  illustration  may  be 
taken  from  the  sewing  room: 


A  fine  thread  is  often  too  light 
for  the  wear  required.     A  heavy 


thread  is  often  too  thick  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

Neither  meets  requirements. 

So  it  is  with  automobile  lubri- 
cating oil. 

Quality  equal,  the  heaviest- 
bodied  oil  will  prove  the  most  dur- 
able. But  to  be  of  service  it  must 
be  able  to  properly  pass  through 
your  lubricating  system. 

The  conditions  to  be  met  are 
complex.  The  problem  is  serious. 

Motors  differ. 

Feed  systems  differ. 

Before  the  oil  which  best  com- 
bines durability  with  ability  to 
meet  the  feed  requirements  of 
your  car  can  be  determined  the 
construction  of  your  motor  must 


be    known    and    carefully    con- 
sidered. 

We  have  undertaken  this  prob- 
lem with  the  thoroughness  that 
has  established  (uir  standing  in 
the  general  lubricating  field. 

Every  year  we  analyze  the 
motor-construction  of  each  of  the 
season's  models,  (iuided  by  this 
analysis  and  by  practical  exi)eri- 
ence  we  determine  the  correct 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
each  make  of  car. 

Our  findings  we  list  in  a  lubri- 
cating chart,  printed  in  part  on 
this  page. 

The  oil  specified  for  your  car 
in  this  chart  is  the  scientifically- 
correct  grade  for  your  motor. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  these 
oils  has  been  thoroughly  proven 
by  practical  tests. 

//  you  use  oil  of  lo'i'er  lubri- 
cating quality,  or  of  less-correct 
"body"  than  that  specified  for  your 
car,  loss  of  power,  unnecessary 
friction,  and  ultimate  serious 
damage  must  result. 
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Outside  of  the  home  field  we  supply 
over  seventy  foreign  autumobile  manu- 
facturers. 


The  lubricating  chart  on  this  page 
represents  our  professional  advice. 

We  suggest  that  you  note  down  the 
grade  specified  for  your  car. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  from 
dealers  it  is  safest  to  order  either  a  full 
barrel,  half-barrel,  or  a  sealed  five-gal- 
lon or  one-gallon  can. 

Make  certain  that  you  see  the  name 
and  our  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete 
lubricating  chart,  together  with  points 
on  lubrication,  will  be  mailed  you  on 
request. 


A  word  about  ourselves. 

Lubrication  with  us  is  both  a  busi- 
ness and  a  profession. 

Throughout  the  world  the  lubricat- 
ing counsel  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany is  sought  by  engineers  who  must 
meet  the  most  rigid  efficiency  stand- 
ards. 

Our  clientele  includes  thousands  of 
manufacturing  plants— located  in  prac- 
tically every  civilized  country,  v 

We  supply  the  floating  armaments 
of  the  world's  leading  naval  powers. 

We  supply  the  aeroplane  fleets  of  the 
leading  military  powers. 


The  various  grades,  refined  and  fil- 
tered to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "D" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

They  are  put  up  in  i  and  ;  gallon 
sealed  cans,  in  half-barrels  ancfb.irrels. 
All  are  branded  with  the  Gargoyle, 
which  is  our  mark  of  manufacture. 

They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable 
garages,  automoliile  supply  stores,  and 
others  who  supply  lubricants. 


VACUUM  OIL  CO., 

Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 

/S/!A  XC/fSS: 

DETROIT         BOSTON        NEW  YORK 

Ford  Bldg.     49  Federal  St.     29  Broadway 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

Fisher  Bldg.        4lh  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Indiana  Pythian  Bldg. 

Distributing  warehouses  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  world. 


A  guide  to  correct  Automobile  lubrication 

Explanation:  In  the  schedule,  the  letter  opposite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  that  should  be  used.     For  example.  ".A"  means  "Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A."    "Arc." 
means    Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic."     For  all  electric  vehicles  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  A.    The  recommendalions  cover  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Mobiloil 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


MODEL   OF 
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1911 
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EVINRUDING 

THROUGH  THE  WATER 

To  those  who  desire  the  pleasure  of 
motor  boating  without  the  usual 
large  investment  of  a  motor  boat,  the 


OKTACHABLK 
ROW   ■OAT'MOTON 

is  the  acknowledged  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  portable  motor  attaches  to  and  detaches  from  any 
rowboat  in  less  than  one  minute  without  any  change  in  the 
construction  of  the  rowboat. 

THE  MOTOR  CARRIES  LIKE  A  SATCHEL, 

as  it  weighs  but  50  pounds,  and  it  will  drive  a  rowboat  eight 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  a  weedless  propeller;  it  starts  with  a 
swing  of  the  fly  wheel  (no  cranking);  anyone  can  operate  it. 

Summer  pleasures  that  you  never  realized  before  are  open 
to  you  if  you  own  one. 

Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

103  F  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SHOW  ROOMS: 
Hudson  Terminal  Building,  30  Church  Street,  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA  SHOW  ROOMS: 
423  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVES: 
Woodhouse  Gasoline  Engine  Company,  62-M  Marlon  Street 


These 
detachable 
rowboat 
motors  are 
so  simple 
that  women 
and  children 
operate 
them 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  mortgages  have  stood  the  test  for 
30  years  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and 
list  of  offerings.      Highest  references. 

E.J  Lander k  Co.  Grand  forks.N.D^ 

RANGER "  BICYCLES 

Have  tynported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  Neiv  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs:  Pu7icture  Proo/  Tires;  highest  grade 
equip^nent  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed^yys^ 

FACTORY  PRICES^JMeVsX^ 

[others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
I  models  from  tl2  up.  A  f ew  good  second- 
Ihand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

lODAYS'FREETRIACrr;? 

\\tr<isv^\,  freight  prepaid ,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
[  -without  a  cent  in  aduance.  DO  NOT  BCY  a 
^bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  ^Xany 
J  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catajog  and 
special  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer, 
'  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I  p  C  C  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  tamps, 
I  inCtW  parts,  and  sundries  ha//  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.      Write   todaT* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,     Dept.T-172     CHICAGO 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of    makiii'-'    perffi't   dupliciiiis  wiili    the 
Daus    l-MTIKMEU     Jip-'lop    l»npli(at«r. 
No  intiicale  mechamsin.     No  piintt-r  s 
ink.     Always  ready.     10(1  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  from  type-writ- 
ten original.  Useful  in  any  business. 
J^piit    on  Ten   Days'  Trial    Without 
Drposit.      Complete        Duplicator 
fi^ntains  roll  of  '' Dansfo  "    Oiled 
I^archment  Hack  duplieatiu?  fl*C 
surface,  which  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  price     -       -      *P*' 
FELIX  I'.  DAIS  nUI'MCATOU  CO.,  Daus  Bdg.,  HI  Juhn  St.,  N.  Y. 


Quality-  Durability-  Beauty-  Economy 

Represented  in  Every  Design  of  Fence  We  Make 

Write  us  before'orderlng  elsewhere  for  we  can 
save  you  money 


CINCINNATI  IRON    FENCE    COMPANY 
Dept.  J  Box  724  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


CURRENT  POKTRY 

(Continued  from  page  1280) 

The  rushinK  f<'t't  have  now  grown  slow,  and  go 

with  <iuiet  troiul. 
The  fairieii  sleeping  in  the  flowers  wolie  iong  ago 

and  fled. 
The  gate  swings  wide,  the  wall  U  down,  the  mystic 

road  is  clear; 
Hut  no  one  goes  with  dancing  feet,  or  ever  journeys 

here. 

They  fare,  staid  pilgrims,  far  and  wide;  the  round 

world  is  their  home. 
They  go  on  every  road  but  this;  on  this  they  never 

come. 
O  brooding  house,  and  shadowy  grass,  and  flowers 

red  and  sweet! 
The  white  road  sweeping  straight  away  was  made 

for  children's  feet. 

Except  for  the  third  stanza,  which  is 
rather  prosaic,  the  following  poem  (from 
The  Westminster  Gazette)  is  musical  and  full 
of  color.  Mr.  Vale  has  put  into  his  lines 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  Orient — that 
charm  which,  as  he  says,  is  fast  disappearing 
before  the  advance  of  Western  civilization: 

Old  Japan 

Bt  Edmund  Vale 

I  can  hear  the  children  clapping 
Hidden  in  the  misty  morning 

On  the  shores  of  Old  Japan — 
I  can  see  the  junk  sail  flapping 
Red  with  light  that's  ruddier  dawning 

On  the  snows  of  Fuji  San. 

While  the  filmy  haze  is  lifting 
I  can  see  through  many  a  rifting 

Shaggy  flr-trees,  little  islands. 

Like  a  painted  Nippon  fan. 
Like  a  fan  that's  silver  rounded, 
For  the  bay  is  sandy  bounded. 

Stretching  to  the  flowery  highlands 

Of  the  heart  of  Old  Japan. 

Here  are  things  that  Westerns  share  not, 
Here  business,  time,  and  haste  compare  not 

In  the  dull  or  in  the  clever 

With  the  peace  of  mind  of  man. 
Here  with  joy  in  mist  and  glamour. 
Droning  chant,  and  ringing  clamor 

Naked  children  play  for  ever 

Simple  games  of  Old  Japan. 

Play  on  then  till  bats  are  dipping. 
Till  the  shades  of  night  come  tripping 

And  your  souls  in  dark  are  hidden, 

Sweet  Kodomo  and  Nesan, 
For  a  darker  shade  approaching 
From  the  westward  is  encroaching, 
■    Pressing  onward  imforbidden 

Round  the  shores  of  Old  Japan. 

And  while  temple  gongs  are  booming 
By  pagodas  dimly  looming 

And  by  many  an  ancient  torii 

And  by  paper  lanterns  wan, 
Progress  comes  with  fingers  stealing. 
Without  mercy,  without  feeling. 

Waiting  but  to  grip  your  story: 

Then  they'll  close  it,  Old  Japan. 

Here  is  the  brief  expression  of  a  great 
thought.     We  take  it  from  The  Outlook. 

The  Great  Voice 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

I  who  have  heard  solemnities  of  sound — 

The  throbbing  pulse  of  cities,  the  loud  roar 

Of  ocean  on  sheer  ledges  of  gaunt  rock. 

The  chanting  of  innumerable  winds 

Around  white  peaks,  the  plunge  of  cataracts. 

The  whelm  of  avalanches,  and,  by  night. 

The  thunder's  panic  breath — have  come  to  know 

What    is    earth's    mightiest    voice — the    desert's 

voice — 
Silence,  that  speaks  with  deafening  tones  of  God. 
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Ivelly-Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


/' 


-"•<?'' 


Hand 
Made 


Credit  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  with  real  rubber;  credit 
them  with  hand-making  and  the  knowledge  of  manu- 
facture that  comes  with  seventeen  years'  experience — 
then  ask  yourself  what  else  you  can  demand  of  a  tire. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  229  West  57th  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  SeattI,:, 

Atlanta,  Akron,  O.,  Buffalo 


The  Heam  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Boss  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Southern  Hardware  &  Woodstock  Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Central  Rubber  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  R.  Olmstead  &  Sons,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Bering  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 
Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
C.  D.  Franke  &  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
K.  &  S.  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 


1 -,*;)() 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


Sparks  can  not  burn 
J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


-*«Wft. 


On    plant    of    the    Medina    Foundry     Co., 
Medina,      Ohio,      J  -  M      Asbestos      Roofing 
has  for  years  withstood  a  confinuons  shower  of  sparks 
from  a  cupohi  stack.    Scores  of  cases  are  on  record  to  prove 
that  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  has   saved  buildings  from    de 
struction  by  resisting  the  action  of  burning  brands  and  embers 
blown  from  adjacent  fires.     J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  affords  per 
fectjire protection.  Fire,  chemical  fumes  and  weather  have  no  effect 
on  it — because  it  is  a/i  mineral,  and,  therefore,  practically  indestruc- 
tible. Composed  of  layer  upon  layer  of  Asbestos  Felt  cemented  with 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.     Literally  a  sheet  of  pliable  stone. 

Cheapest-per-year  Roofing 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  contains  nothing  to  rust,  rot.  peel  or  crack.  Never 
needs  coating  or  graveling.  ITS  FIRST  COST  IS  THE  ONLY  COST.  Adapted 
to  all  buildings.  Easily  applied.  We  ship  direct  if  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you.     Write  nearest  Branch  for  illustrated  Book  No.  2686. 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 

Toronto 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Chirago  Detroit  -reitiE  Louisville  New  York 

Cincinnati      Indianapolis         A  I*  ©  ST  CC*  1?  4^  **.,      Milwaukee  Omaha 

Cleveland       Kansas  City        M 3  Q  S, <3  »  U  <d''^      Minneapolis       Philadelphia 
Dallas  Los  Angeles  m.^.  New  Orleans      Pittsburgh 

THE  CANADIAN   H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 

IVIontreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


San  Franciso 
Seattle 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 

1966 


A    FEARFLL   HLNT 

THE  PERFECT  coolness  and  intre- 
piditj'  with  which  Mark  Twain 
watched  his  guide  cHmb  the  Alps  has  l>een 
matched  by  Strickland  Gillilan  in  a  dare- 
devil tiger-hunt  in  the  back  pages  of 
Outdoor  World  and  Recreation.  Other 
hunters  have  quailed  and  quivered,  and 
shrunk  and  shivered,  but  not  he.  Hemmed 
in  on  every  side  by  high-class  advertising 
matter,  his  pen  dripping  at  every  jump, 
we  see  him  advancing  with  sang-froid 
and  savoir  Jaire,  and  without  a  trace  of 
sauve  qui  pent.  In  a  similar  environment 
here  we  will  put  him  through  his  hair- 
raising  feat  again.  He  begins  by  saying 
that  he  started  for  the  hunt  mounted  on  a 
strawberry  roan  elephant  with  docked 
tail,  roached  mane,  and  three  white  feet. 
Follow  him: 

I  tried  to  get  a  dark  bay  elephant,  to 
match  my  complexion,  but  the  onlj-  one 
in  the  barn  was  suffering  with  a  light 
attack  of  heaves,  caused  by  his  having 
been  overdriven  and  fed  on  muddy  hay 
by  a  traveling  man  from  Peoria. 

In  a  cane-brake  full  of  bamboos — the 
cane-brake  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
cane  rush,  tho  almost  anything  w^ould  be 
confused  with  a  cane  rush— in  a  bamboo 
thicket,  I  say,  w-e  went  seeking  the  tiger. 
These  thickets  are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
places  in  the  world  to  hunt  for  tigers,  be- 
cause that  is  where  tigers  are  usually 
found.  This  makes  the  sport  unsafe. 
Tigers  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
drawbacks  to  this  sort  of  hunting.  Many 
otherwise  sportive  persons  would  go  tiger- 
hunting  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  of 
being  successful.  I  would  advise  an  ease- 
loving  person  to  hunt  tigers  in  the  hay- 
mow, under  a  spare  bed,  or  in  the  turnip 
patch,  rather  than  in  a  bamboo  thicket. 
That  is  no  place  for  a  nervous  person  to 
hunt  tigers. 

I  sent  one  of  my  native  beaters  into  the 
jungle  to  see  if  any  tigers  had  been  mis- 
placed there.  While  an  egg-beater  is  a 
machine  for  beating  eggs,  native-beaters 
are  not  machines  for  beating  the  natives. 
Those  are  known  as  slot-machines.  If  I 
had  sent  this  fellow  into  the  brush  after 
birds'  eggs,  he  would  have  been,  himself, 
an  egg-beater,  according  to  the  formation 
of  the  term. 

This  fellow  picked  up  a  tiger  under  a 
thorn-bush.  I  do  not  know  who  had  care- 
lessly dropt  it  there. 

Perhaps  I  should  hasten  to  explain  to 
the  trustful  reader  that  picking  up  a  tiger 
does  not  mean  lifting  him  bodily  as  one 
would  pick  up  a  windfall  apple.  An  adult 
he-tiger  is  not  a  thing  to  be  fondled  with 
the  ungloved  hands  and  prest  passion- 
ately to  one's  throbbing  bosom. 

Picking  up  a  tiger,  as  we  big-game 
hunters  use  the  term,  means  catching  the 
trail — not  the  tail — of  one  of  those  con- 
vict-garbed jungle  cats. 

A  few  yards  further  on  the  beater  came 
face  to  face  with  the  game.  It  was  twelve 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  which  is  about  eight 
feet  further  than  it  usually  is  between  a 
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Pullman  porter's  tips.     This  proves  to  us 
that  the  shark  is  smaller  than  the  tiger. 

Our  certainty  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
this  tiger  comes  from  two  things:  First, 
he  got  away,  which  proves  that  he  was 
monstrously  large;  second,  the  beater  took 
immediate  and  effective  measures — to 
escape. 

The  tiger  coughed  fiercely  at  the  native. 
The  first  cough  was  delivered  with  the 
native  about  six  feet  from  the  tiger;  the 
second,  which  followed  in  rapid,  staccato- 
like succession,  was  dehvered  while  the 
native  was  swimming  the  Ganges  River, 
two  provinces  away.  The  beater  lingered 
only  long  enough  after  the  first  cough  to 
warn  the  tiger  against  spitting  in  a  public 
place,  and  then  he  went  to  himt  a  drug- 
store to  purchase  something  for  the  tiger's 
cough.  He  told  us  so,  when  we  found  him 
the  next  summer,  in  Tibet. 

We  tried  to  induce  our  elephant  to  charge 
the  tiger,  but  he  insisted  on  cash.  He  had 
been  in  the  livery  business  long  enough 
to  know  the  danger  of  opening  a  charge 
account  with  a  stranger  of  that  stripe. 

So,  after  discharging  our  elephant  gun, 
our  express  rifle,  our  parcel-post  revolver, 
and  most  of  the  hired  help,  we  left  a  fresh 
catnip  ball  in  the  jungle  to  coax  the  animal 
back  during  the  night,  and  returned  to 
Singapore  for  rest  and  refreshment  and  a 
new  supply   of  stationery. 


THE    NATIONAL    LEAGUE    PENNANT 
RACE 

'  I  ^HE  anxious  seat  is  full  of  baseball 
•'■  managers  just  now,  because  the  sea- 
son is  about  one-third  gone  and  some  of  the 
teams  which  were  counted  on  strongly  to 
get  far  in  the  lead  seem  to  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  striking  their  gait.  Particularly  is 
this  so  in  the  National  League,  where  the 
St.    Louis    Cardinals    and    the    Brookljn 


You  could 
dip  iKis 
house  in 
water 


i 


Unprotected  walls  of  stucco,  concrete  or 
brick  absorb  much  water,  becoming  clamp,  un- 
sanitary and  disfigured.  But  they  can  be  water- 
proofed and  beautified  by  an  application  of 

TONElfx 

APPUED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair-craclts.  Hard  a*  flint.  Dampproof. 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color. 
Furnished  in  a  variety  of  tones. 
It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con  Water- 
proofing Products.  Write  for  full  information, 
telling  us  your  needs. 

THE  TRUS-CON   LABORATORIES 

136  Trus-Con  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Waterproodngs—Dampproofings— Technical  Paints 
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June  Mornings 

In  these  early-summer    mornings    serve    Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice 
with  berries. 

These  are  royal  dishes.      The  tart  of  the  fruit  forms  an  ideal  blend  with 
these  crisp,  airy  wafers,  these  almond-Havered  grains. 


Or  serve  the  grains  with  cream  and  sugar.      They  taste  like  toasted  nuts. 
Gigantic  grains — eight  times  normal  size — with  walls  as  thin  as  tissue. 
Use  them  in  candy  making— for  frosting  cake — as  a  garnish  for  ice  cream. 
Wherevernut-meats  taste  good,  try  these  nut-like  grains. 

We  sold  in  March  forty  million  dishes  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice. 
That  shows  how  people  like  them. 


Puffed 
Puffed 


Wheat,  1  Oc 
Rice,      1 5c 


Except  in  Extreme  West 


June  Evenings 

For  suppers  or  luncheons  or  bedtime,  serve  Puffed  Wheat  or  Puffed  Rice 
in  milk. 

The  grains  float  like  bubbles.        They  are  four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 
They  are  dainty  morsels — brown  and  crisp  and  toasted.    Also  whole-grain 

foods. 

Then  remember  this:  These  grains  are  steam  exploded.  All  the  hundred 
million  granules  inside  ©f  each  grain  are  literally  blasted  to  pieces. 

So  the  grains  don't  tax  the  stomach.  Prof.  Anderson's  process  makes 
cereals  digestible,  to  an  extent  unknown  before. 

That  fact  helps  to  make  Puffed  Grains  an  ideal  evening  dish. 

Jhe  Quaker  0^^^^  Ompany 


4.^0 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 
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The  Noiselessness  of  the 
Siwelcio  Is  an  Advantage 
Found  in  No  Other  Similar 
Fixture. 

This  appeals  particularly  to  those 
wlitisc  sense  ot  rchiicmeiit  is  shocked 
by  the  noisy  flushing  of  the  old  style 
closet.  The  Siwelcio  was  designed  to 
prevent  such  embarrassment  and  has 
been  welcomed  whenever  its  noiseless 
feature  has  become  known.  When 
properly  installed  it  cannot  be  heard 
outside  of  its  immediate  environment. 


I 
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SIWELCLO  s^pTot^flt  CLOSET  I 
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Every  sanitary  feature  has  been  per- 
fected in  the  Siweklo — deep  water  seal 
preventing  the  passage  of  sewer  gas, 
thorough  flushing,  etc. 

The  Siwelcio  is  made  of  Trenton 
Potteries  Co.  Vitreous  China,  with  a 
surface  that  actually  repels  dirt  like  a 
china  plate.  It  is  glazed  at  a  tempera- 
ture 1000  degrees  higher  than  is  pos- 
sible with  any  other  material. 

The  most  sanitary  and  satisfactory  ma- 
terials for  all  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry fixtures  are  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 
\"itreous  China  and  Solid  Porcelain.  Your 
architect  and  plumber  will  recommend 
them.  If  you  are  planning  a  new  house 
or  remodeling,  you  ought  to  see  the  great 
variety  and  beauty  of  design  such^as  are 
shown  in  our  new  free  booklets  13 "Bath- 
rooms  of  Character."  Send  for  a  copy  now. 


The  Trenton 
Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  N.  J. ,  U.  S.  A. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of 
sanitary  pottery  in  the  U.S.A. 


This  lid  fits  tight! 
Keeps  odors  in — dogs  out 

It's  easy  for  clogs  to  nose  the  lid 
off  the  ordinary  garbage  can 
and  scatter  the  contents. 

Not  so  with  Witt's.      The 
lid  of 


Can  and  Pal 


closes  down  tightly 
over  the  rim— and  stays 
tliere    till    you   take  it   off. 

Witt's   are  made  of  heavy 
galvanized   steel,   ' 
Corrugations  that  a 
stronger    than    pi; 
Tliey  won't  nibt 
neat  and  clean,  and 
most  sanitary  cans 
Witt's  Cost    lint 
than  the   oidinar 
pail — last  twice  as 

Three  sizes  of 
each  :  ask  your  deal- 
er to  show  them 
to  vou.  If  he 
hasn't  Witt's, 
write  us  and  we 
will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

THE  Wri'T 
C(IR\1(  E  10. 

Dept.  K 
Cincinnati,  O 

I,cK>k  for  the 

Yellow 

Label 


Look  for  the 
Yellow  Label 


ELM 
TREE 

ESTATE 

GEO.  A 

STEPHENS 


MOLINE 
ILL. 


LetaDAVEYTree 
Expert  exatnine 
Your  Trees  How 


It  is  far  less  expensive  to  find 
out  and  eradicate  the  disease* 
decay  and  physical  weak- 
nesses of  trees,  than  to  pay 
the  price  of  neglect. 
The  treatment  of  trees  is  the  work 
of  men  scientifically  accurate  and 
mechanically  expert.  None  but 
Davey  Experts  can  so  qualify. 
Read  this  letter  from  a  prominent 
client: 

Moline.  III.,  March  13. 1911 
"I  look  upon  the  work  (treat 
mentofhis  trees  by  Davey  Ex- 
perts) with  great  satisfaction, 
and  am  glad  every  time  I  look 
at  the  trees,  that  they  have  had 
your  scientifically  intelligent 
attention. " 

G.  A.  STEPHENS, 
Pres.  Moline  Plow  Co. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a 
careful  examination  of  your  trees 
without  charge. 

Write  for  booklet  "T" 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
Kent,  Ohio 

Branch  Offices  with  Telephone 
Connections:  NewYork, Chicago, 
Montreal.  San  Francisco. 

Accredited 

Representatives 

Available 

Everywhere. 

Men  Without 

Ci-edentials 

Are  Impostors. 


Dodgprs  have  been  playing  surpri/.ingly 
fast  baseball,  while  the  Pittsburg  Pirates 
have  betiii  lingering  in  the  second  division 
and  the  New  York  Giants  have  been  barely 
able  to  keep  in  the  first.  Bozeman  Bulger, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  believes 
the  Pirates  have  struck  their  natural  gait 
and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  three  com- 
petitors in  the  pennant  race.  The  Giants 
have  not  yet  pulled  themselves  together 
just  right,  but  Mr.  Bulger  has  an  idea  that 
they  will  be  one  of  three  leading  teams  in 
the  final  struggle.  Just  now  they  have  too 
many  weak  spots,  and  we  read : 

McGraw  fully  realized  this  when  he 
shoved  in  a  big  stack  to  get  Arthur  Fromme. 
He  needs  to  get  his  machine  on  a  smooth, 
steady  basis  and  do  it  quickly.  Unless  the 
team  strikes  a  stride  consistent  with  its 
natural  strength  by  the  middle  of  June  the 
Giants  will  have  blown  the  pennant. 

This  time  last  year,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  Giants  were  so  far  in  the  lead 
that  the  race  already  had  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  huge  joke.  Even  at  that, 
the  lead  was  so  well  eaten  into  by  Septem- 
ber that  the  Cubs  came  within  an  inch  of 
nipping  them  at  the  finish.  It  was  the 
enormous  lead  at  the  jump  that  saved  the 
team  of  1912.  The  team  of  1913  has  no 
such  margin  to  fall  back  on,  but  has  fallen 
just  the  same. 

The  failure  of  a  championship  machine 
to  get  under  way  after  winning  two  pen- 
nants is  not  without  precedent.  After  the 
Giants  had  won  the  World's  Championship 
in  1905  they  cracked  so  badly  the  following 
spring  that  McGraw  found  it  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  six  men,  and  then  the  best  he 
could  do  was  to  finish  fourth.  The  Cubs 
also  cracked  after  winning  the  big  prize, 
but  came  back  after  one  off  year.  Then 
the  machine  went  to  pieces  completely. 
The  Pirates,  Athletics,  and  Tigers  all  had 
the  same  experience.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  between  the  New  York  Club  of 
1906  and  1913.  The  former  failed  through 
outhving  its  usefulness.  The  players  grew 
old  and  worn  out.  That  is  not  true  of  the 
present  team.  The  Giants  of  to-day  are 
young  and  should  be  at  their  top  form. 
Most  any  manager  in  the  league  will  tell 
you  that  McGraw  has  more  natural  strength 
on  his  club  than  has  any  team  in  the  league. 
The  problem  is  to  bring  it  out  and  get  value 
received. 

The  Phillies  have  gone  far  enough  now 
to  convince  fans  throughout  the  country 
that  they  are  not  at  the  top  notch  through 
accident.  Dooin  has  been  blest  with 
the  best  pitching  in  the  league.  His  men 
are  fighters  at  all  stages  and,  while  they 
haven't  the  hitting  strength  of  the  Giants, 
they  are  working  what  they  have  for  all 
it's  worth.  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn 
have  played  consistent  baseball  since  the 
race  began.  Indications  are  that  Brooklyn 
has  begun  to  crack,  and  the  players  around 
the  circuit  are  prophesying  that  the 
Phillies  will  take  the  toboggan  as  soon  as 
they  hit  the  road  after  next  week.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that,  except  that 
Pittsburg  and  New  York  are  still  regarded 
as  stronger  clubs. 

Of  all  the  clubs  that  have  played  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  I  have  seen  none  that  looked 
better  than  the  Pirates.     After  a  bad  get- 
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away  they  appear  to  have  struck  their 
regular  gait  and  ought  to  be  up  around  the 
top  within  a  short  while.  The  chance  is 
before  the  Giants  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
they  had  better  jump  in  while  the  oppor- 
tunity lasts. 

Mr.  Bulger  got  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  Cardinals  when  they  played  in  New 
York,  but  he  does  not  believe  Miller  Hug- 
gins's  team  can  cope  with  the  Giants,  the 
Phillies,  and  the  Pirates.  They  need,  he 
thinks,  two  more  good  pitchers  and  a  couple 
of  .300  hitters.     To  conclude: 

Next  to  Pittsburg  the  Cardinals  showed 
the  best  baseball  of  any  of  the  visiting 
clubs.  While  Miller  Huggins  hasn't  a 
team  that  looks  good  enough  for  a  pennant 
winner,  he  has  got  those  fellows  smoking 
things  up  on  the  bases.  The  Cardinals  are 
wonderful  base  runners,  and  will  take 
desperate  chances  on  the  shghtest  provoca- 
tion. With  two  more  good  pitchers  and  a 
couple  of  .300  hitters  the  St.  Louis  club 
would  be  dangerous. 

The  Cubs  appear  pitiably  weak  as  com- 
pared with  the  wonderful  machine  led  so 
many  years  by  Frank  Chance.  They 
haven't  the  punch.  Moreover,  the  Cubs 
do  not  go  about  their  work  with  that 
smooth,  concerted  action  that  formerly 
made  them  appear  so  deadly  against  the 
Giants.  Evers  will  have  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  build  up  a  new  machine.  He 
cannot  expect  to  go  very  far  on  the  rem- 
nants of  the  one  left  by  Chance. 

On  paper  Cincinnati  has  a  team  that 
ought  to  be  a  wonder.  But  it  isn't.  Joe 
Tinker  has  been  unable  to  get  anything 
like  a  machine  organized.  He  has  a  good 
infield  and  a  really  wonderful  outfield,  but 
for  some  reason  they  don't  appear  to  get 
results  out  of  the  natural  strength.  The 
acquisition  of  Devore,  Groh,  and  Ames 
ought  to  put  Tinker  on  his  feet.  That 
gives  him  a  fast  outfielder,  a  strong  utility 
infielder,  and  a  pitcher  who  has  always  won 
more  than  half  his  games. 

George  Stallings  has  one  of  those  teams 
that  seem  to  be  organized  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  upset  the  dope.  The 
Braves  are  liable  to  lose  five  straight  to  a 
weak  club  and  then  turn  right  around  and 
beat  the  life  out  of  a  champion.  Stallings 
has  hitting  strength,  but  no  pitchers.  In 
Maranville  he  kas  one  of  the  best  short- 
stops in  the  league,  and  at  second  Bill 
Sweeney  is  just  about  as  good  as  they  come. 
These  two  men,  however,  are  not  a  ball 
club.  Stallings  gave  a  very  good  line  on 
his  club  when  McGraw  asked  him  the  other 
day  where  he  thought  he  would  finish. 

"That  isn't  worrying  me,"  replied 
George.  "What  I  am  worrjdng  about  is 
where  will  we  start?" 

Realizing  that  the  scorn  of  all  Brooklyn 
will  smite  me,  I've  got  to  say  it  just  the 
same:  From  this  neck  of  the  w^oods  it  now 
looks  as  if  the  race  in  the  National  League 
will  b§  a  triangular  one  and  the  three  clubs 
will  be  New  York,  Pittsburg,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 


They  Helped. — Gibbs — "  Doctor  Smart 
saj's  it  requires  lots  of  patience  to  run  an 
automobile." 

DiBBS — "  Well,  he's  got  the  patients." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


HowThis  NewSix-Tone 
Hearing  Device 

Makes  the  Deaf  Hear  Perfectly 

Sent  On  10  Days' 

Free  Trial 

Without  Deposit         ^^BB  *^^  ( 

THE  ACOUSTICON  was  the  first  instru- 
ment devised  to  successfully  enable  the  deaf 
to  hear;  so  invariably  efficient  has  it  been  that 
there  are  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  them 
in  use,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  in  churches, 
theatres,  and  public  buildings. 

Heretofore  the  Acousticon  has  been  fitted  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  individual  ear  by  a  personal  application,  after 
the  manner  that  ghisses  are  fitted  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  individual  eye. 

This  most  recent  contribution  of  Science,  however,  will 
bring  great  relief  antl  convenience  to  the  hard  of  hearing, 
for  the  problem  of  fitting  the  ear  has  been  solved  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  iliose  desiring  an  instrument  of 
this  character  to  make  long  expensive  journeys  to  secure 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  One  Difficulty  Heretofore 

Conditions  of  the  ears  vary  with  weather,  health,  voices  of  speakers,  and  environments,  so  that 
while  the  fitting  was  perfect  under  the  old  system  the  strength  of  the  Acousticon  could  not  be  altered 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  If  a  [lerson  with  a  soft  voice  spoke  to  you  at  an  ordinary  distance  you 
would  hear  perfectly,  but  a  harsh,  penetrating  voice  speaking  at  the  same  distance  would  be  disagree- 
ably loud  and  discordant,  perhaps  unintelligible. 

The  voices  of  public  speakers,  actors,  and  others  vary,  while  the  location  in  a  church  'or  theatre 
makes  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  Acousticon  instantly  to  secure  at  all  times  the'most 
satisfactory  results.  After  seven  years  of  incessant  endeavor  and  experiments  we  have  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 

A  Six-Strength  Sound  Regulator 

which  gives  you  the  same  results  that  you  would  obtain  if  you  carried  SIX  COMPLETE  IN- 
STRUMENTS about  with  you.  By  the  simple  movement  of  a  tiny  lever  from  one  button  to  another 
the  sound  is  regulated  to  six  different  strengfths,  from  the  loudest  to  the  softest. 

Think  what  this  means  ! 

If  you  are  carrying  on  a  personal  conversation  the  mildest  strength  will  be  sufficient— if  you  are 
listening  to  a  general  conversation  in  a  room-full,  however,  you  can  instantly  regulate  the  strength 
so  as  to  near  distinctly  all  that  is  said. 

If  you  go  to  a  Lecture  or  Theatre  you  can  quickly  adjust  the  Acousticon  to  your  exact  require- 
ments— The  voices  of  actors  are  never  the  same;  and  if  one  sounds  too  loud  and  another  too  soft,  you 
can  instantly  change  the  instrument  to  suit  those  voices.  The  same  way, but  perhaps  more  so,  at  the 
Opera;  sinking  voices  vary  greatly  in  their  power  and  penetration,  and  here  again  you  can_change  to 
suit  your  pleasure  and  comfort. 

If  you  are  deaf  you  know  that  both  ears  are  never  alike  in  their  degree  of  deafness — you  also 
know  how  desirable  it  is  to  be  able  to  use  both  ears.  With  the  Sound  Regulating  Acousticon  you 
can  change  from  one  ear  to  the  other  at  will,  regulating  the  instrument  to  the  requirements  of 
the 'ear  you  wish  to  use. 

HOW  YOU  MAY  TEST  IT  BEFORE  PURCHASING 

Our  confidence  in  this  new  Acousticon  is  supreme.  We  invite  everyone  who  is  interested  to 
make  a  tliorough  test  of  it  before  purchasing.  We  have  many  offices  at  convenient  points  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe — If,  however,  we  find  that  you  are  not  convenient  enougli  to  one 
of  these  to  call  in  person  and  test  the  .\cousticon,  we  will  gladly  send  you  particulars  how  you  may 
test  it  at  your  own  home  before  a  purchase  is  concluded. 


"Well !  Well !  I  hear  you 
perfectly  now. '' 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

You  will  thoroughly  appreciate,  we  believe,  how.  great  an  improvement  this 
Sound  Regulating  Acousticon  is  over  the  old  instrument. 

We  therefore  invite  you  to  write  for  the  particularly  liberal  arrangements 
we  have  decided  to  make  with  our  Patrons  in  the  exchanging  of  our  new  in- 
strument for  the  one  which  you  now  have. 


For  Booklets,  Full  Particulars  and  Test  Before  Purchase,  address 

THE  GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

1312  Candler  Building,220  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City 


win 
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Vitalized  Rubber 

in  Diamond  Icunch)  Tires 

calls  a  halt  on"  Short  Mileage" 


All  types  of  Diamond  Tires  are  made 
of    \'itali/ed    Rubber  —  a    new    process 

discovered    by    our    chemists 
which    toughens   pure    rubber. 

It  will  give  you  the  greatest 
mileage — stand  the  friction  of 
the  road  and  the  pull  of  the  en- 
gine— adapt  itself  from  one  end 
of  the  thermometer  to  the  other 
— from  high  speed  to  low. 
Under  all  these  conditions  you, 
at  the  wheel,  are  riding  with 
mind   comfort,  free  from   possible  tire  worries. 

Additional  Diamond  advantages — Perfect  3-Point  Rim 
Contact,  No-Pinch  Safety  Flap  for  inner  tube  protection 
— and,  if  you  wish,  the  now  famous  Diamond  Safety 
(Squeegee)  Tread. 

So  this  time  buy  Diamond  Vitalized  Rubber  Tires — you 
can  get  them  to  fit  your  rims  at  any  of  the 


25.000  45iamond  Dealers 

always  at  your  Service 


THE  SPICE  OF  LII  i: 


From 
Nature's 


Laboratory 


Nature  has  given  us  water— her 
one  great  solvent  — and  she  has 
given  us  FLAKE  GRAPHITE— her 
one  great  aid  to  better  lubrication. 
The  tiny,  oily  FLAKES  cling  tightly 
to  the  bearings,  making  a  veneer- 
like coating  of  marvelous  smooth- 
nes;  and  endurance. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Greases 

have  received  most  remarkable  endorse- 
ments from  the  "Speed  Kings  of 
Motordom." 

DIXON'S   GRAPHITE   GREASE  No.  677 
makes  belter   lubrication,  less  noise 
and  less  wear. 
1 1  Send  name  and  model  of  car  for 

i)  I  I  I ,  free  booklet,  "  Lubricating  the 

-        "  Motor,"  No.  »47. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CKtTCIBLE  CO. 
Established  in  1827 
Jeraejr  City,    New  Jersey 


Trim   your  hedge 

4  times  faster 

You  can  do  the  work  in 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the 
time,  and  get  cleaner, 
evener  results,  if  you  use 
either  of  the 

UNIQUE 

HEDGE   TRIMMERS 

On  well-kept,  frequently  trimmed 
hedges  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
cuts  a  13-inch  swath,  trims  on  both 
motions;  easy  to  operate,  saves 
time,  strength  and  energy. 

For  older  growths,  use  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
and  Cutter  combined 

Has  an   extra  cutter  for  individual  branches   up  to 
f-inch  diameter.     This  tool  will  replace  hedge  trim- 
mer, lopping  shears,  grass  edgers 
and  pruners  ! 

Either  tool  sent  carriage  prepaid 
on  receipt  of  J5.00. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
after  one  week's  trial.  Refer  to 
any  bank  in  Philadelphia. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  .Booklet, 
'*  Success  with  Hedf/es  " 

FOUNTAIN     CUTLERY     CO. 

2407  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

Ne>T  Yurk  ORIce,  1  Wrst  34th  Street 

(Ipp.  W.ilfi..if-Ast.>rJa 


Going  Down. — Gabe — "  He  fluirns  he  is 
a  dcscciKluiil  from  a  great  family." 

Stevk — ■■  \is,  and  he  i.s  still  descend- 
ing."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


The  New  Way. — "  Come  to  our  suffra- 
gette hou.se-wanning." 

"  Whose  hou.se  are  you  going  to  burn?  " 
— Louisville  Courier-J ournal. 


Pretty  Close. — First  Stude — "  How 
near  were  you  to  the  right  answer  to  the 
fifth  question?  " 

Second  Stude — "  Two  seats  away." — 
Widow. 


Not  Unusual. — Knicker — "  Congress  is 
to  hold  night  sessions  on  the  tariff." 

BocKKK — "  Well,  you  are  generally  kept 
up  at  night  with  infant  industries." — New 
York  Sun. 


Rapid    Revision. — "  Bloob    has    turned 
cubist." 
"  Rot." 

"  Sold  his  first  picture  for  a  thousand," 
"  Fine  !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Ladies,  Read  This. — "What's  the  trouble 
at  your  house?  " 

"  Hunger  strike  for  a  new  bonnet." 

"  Your  wife  refuses  to  eat?  " 

"  No;  she  refuses  to  cook." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Not  So  Bad  as  That.—"  Women  are 
certainly  trying  hard  to  become  man's 
equal." 

"Oh,  I  think  you  ^\Tong  us.  All  the 
women  I  know  seem  ambitious  to  go  for- 
ward rather  than  backward." — Houston 
Post.  . 


A  Manly  Man. — ■"  Doesn't  it  humiliate 
you  to  have  to  go  through  life  this  waj'?  " 
asked  the  sympathetic  woman  as  she  pur- 
chased a  photograph. 

"  Yes,  mam,"  replied  the  Bearded  Lady. 
"  If  it  wasn't  for  the  wife  and  the  kids  I'd 
throw  up  the  job  to-day." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Ouch  !— "  Why  am  I  gloomy?  "  de- 
manded the  undesirable  admirer,  to  whom 
she  had  given  the  cut  direct.  "  Isn't  it 
enough  to  make  one  gloomy  to  be  cut  by 
one  he  loves  best?  " 

"The  idea  !  "  exclaimed  the  heartless 
girl.  "  I  didn't  even  know  that  you  shaved 
yourself." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


No  Rest. — "  My  old  barber  has  left  the 
city." 

"  You  seem  very  regretful." 

"  Yes;  he  had  been  trying  to  sell  me  a 
bottle  of  hair  tonic  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  so  far  I  had  succeeded  in  stand- 
ing him  off.  Now  I  shall  have  to  start  the 
battle  all  over  with  a  new  man." — Pittsburg 
Post. 


Political  Economy.  —  "  What's  the 
wrangle  about  in  Plunkville?  " 

"  Some  of  the  community  want  to  main- 
tain mudholes  and  swell  their  private 
fortunes  by  hauling  automobiles  out. 
Others  want  to  improve  the  highways, 
pinch  'em  for  speeding  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds to  public  works  of  all  kinds." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

May  22  — Mexican  rebels  defeat  Federal  troops 
near  Sacraruonto,  Coahuila.  gaining  possession 
of  all  towns  between  Saltillo  and  Monclova. 
A  iiundred  Federals  are  reported  killed. 

A  Rome  dispatch  says  Italian  troops  under 
General  Canbretti  were  severely  defeated  by 
Arabs  at  Sidi  Ciarba.  Tripoli,  on  May  10.  A 
tlioiisaiid  Italians  were  reported  missing  after 
the  battle. 

May  24. — Princess  Victoria  Luise.  daughter  of 
the  (ierman  Emperor,  and  Prince  Ernst 
Auiiustus  of  Cumberland  are  married  in 
Berlin. 
The  steamship  Xerada  is  accidentally  sunk  by 
mines  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  and  more  than  a 
himdred  lives  are  lost. 

May  26. — Mrs.!Emmeline"Pankhurst.'the  suffrage 
leader,  who  "was  recently  released  from  jail 
because  of  illness,  is  sent  back  to  prison. 

May  27. — Owing  to  a  deadlock,  the  adoption  of 
a" constitution  and  the  election  of  a  President 
are  deferred  indefinitely  by  the  Chinese 
Parliament. 


Domestic 

Washington 

May  22. — Gen  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
William  V.'ashbum,  of  New  York,  the  Repub- 
lican member,  resign,  and  Charles  M.  (iallo- 
way.  of  South  Carolina,  is  named  for  General 
Black's  position  and  George  R.  Wales,  of 
Vermont,  for  the  other  vacancy. 

May  26. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  author- 
izing an  investigation  of  armor-plate  contracts 
by  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

President  Wilson  issues  a  statement  denoimcing 

the  activity  of  lobbyists  in  trying  to  thwart 

the  Democratic  tariff  policy. 
The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  retailers  may 

cut   prices  on   patented  articles   without   the 

permission  of  the  patentee. 

May 
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—By  a  cica  voce  vote  the  Senat*  author- 
izes an  inquiry  into  the  West  Virginia  coal 
strike  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

May  2S. — Postmaster-General  Burleson  issues 
an  order  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  special 
ten-cent  registry  stamp  and  pro^^ding  no  ad- 
ditional registry  stamps  be  printed  after  the 
present  supply  is  exhausted. 

General 

May  24. — Stephen  J.  Stilwell,  State  Senator  from 
New  York  City,  who  was  recently  exonerated 
by  the  Senate,  is  found  guilty  of  bribery  by  a 
jury. 

Thirty-three  are  killed  and  about  200  injured 
when  a  pier  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  collapses. 

May  26. — The  trial  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  libel 
suit  against  George  H.  Newett  is  begun  at 
Marquette,  Mich. 

May  27.— The  Federal  District  Court  at  St. 
Louis  appoints  receivers  for  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  known  as 
the  'Frisco,  and  ancillary  receivers  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  Chicago  &  Ea.->cem  Illinois,  a 
subsidiary  line,  by  the  Chicago  District  Court. 
Governor  McGovem.  of  Wisconsin,  vetoes  a  bill 
ordering  a  referendiun  vote  on  equal  suffrage  in 
1914.  His  reason  is  that  woman-suffrage  was 
defeated  last  November  by  a  majority  of 
92.000. 


Unanimous. — "The  Lord  loveth  acheer- 
ful  giver,"  quoted  the  Wise  Guj'. 

"Well,  who  doesn't?"  retorted  the 
Simple  Mug. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Referred  to  Lexicographer. — Teacher — 
"  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word 
lunatic?  " 

Pupil — "  Luna,  the  moon,  and — er — 
attic,  the  upper  story." — Towti  Topics. 

Memorial  Tablets 

Ordered   bv    the    U.  S.  Government    (.Navy    Depart- 
ment)   cast  from  bronze  metal  recovered   from    the 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By   Jno.   Williams,   Inc^   Bronze    Foundry 

530  W.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Illus.  book  on  tablets,  free. 


A  REMARKABLE  photograph  is  this!  What 
beautiful  contrasts  of  color  and  clearness  of 
detail!  Just  another  example  of  the  fine  pictures 
you  can  take  at  home  or  abroad  this  summer  with 
an  Ansco  Camera.  It  illustrates  the  possibilities 
of  this  amateur  camera  of  professional  quality — 

Tlie  superb  ANSCO 

loaded  with  Ansco  color-value  Film,  then  you. 
films  developed  with  Ansco  Chemicals,  and  printed 
on  prize-winning  Cyko  Paper. 

$2  to  $55  will  buy  a  good  Ansco.  Write  for  catalogue  No.  25, 
and   booklet,  "  Ho\v  to  Make  Enjoyment  Last  Forever." 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pioneers  in  camera  making.    Manufacturers  of 
photographic  suppUes  for  more  than  60  years. 


The  C'lmern  ahotvn  above 
isXo.  7.1  Folding  Pocket 
A  nsco.  one  of  a  line  of 
aluminum  round  -  cor- 
nered atmeras,  filled  uitb 
the  piano  reversible 
finder.  Ihal  changes  auto- 
matically  the  range  of 
view  to  correspond  to  the 
range  of  the  picture  to 
be  taken.  It  lakes  pic- 
tures 2y,  It  4^  inches. 
Price  $17.50. 


ANSCO  DEALERS 
display  this  sign. 


Mfl.'rrR 


f,l,!Mr,llllU'll„i.J.I>FJ, 
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00 fC  AT  THE  BOYS  MUSCLE 


D/DlJ^ 


MB  DARTS  HOME  CYMNASIUM  i 

strong  muscles,  quick  minds,  good  lungs,  robust  constitutions  come  to 

your  b.>ys  and  girls  when  they  amuse  themselves  with  Medart'sOut-Door  ,  ' 
Home  Gymnasium.  There'sahorizontalbar,sning,teeterKidder,rings, 
■e-sa»andsummertobog;,'an.  Built  ot  heavy  steel  tubing.  Kepair 
proof:can'tbreak.Set  upon  surf  ace  of  ground — no  post  holes. Low 
price.  Write  tor  free  catalog  No. 10  and  tor  FREE  Illustrated  ' 
Booklet  for  children.  Bettersendforone  today— NOW. 
,  FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.  ^ 

Gymnasium  Outfitters,  i502  De  Kalb  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. -=^'~ 
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when  eating/tof  n  flakes 
you  don't  haye/io  be  told 
when  it's  K^fl)ogg's.  You 
can  tell  b\/wie  flavor. 

This  flavor  is  in  every 
packa^/C — in  the  corn 
f  lake/Tt  h  e  m  s  e  1  ve  s— an 
actuadn^art  of  the  food. 

en  we  speak  of  corn 
flaj^^s  having  this  flavor,  we 
r  only  to  Kellogg*s. 


re, 


Look  for  tliii  Signature 
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SUMMER    VACATION    TRIPS 

{.Conlinutd  from  page   1282) 

THE  HUDSON 

Nature  has  endowed  the  Hudson  with 
a  variety  of  charm.  (Guarding  her  portal 
are  the  beetlhig  Palisades.  Further  north 
stand  tlie  toweriufj  Highlands.  Along 
her  more  northern  reaches  are  picturesque 
hills  and  green  meadows.  Nowhere  is 
monotony.  Man,  too,  has  made  her  valley 
famous.  Her  story  is  that  of  a  great  ex- 
plorer, of  Indian  and  aarly  Dutch  tradi- 
tions, and  of  battles.  The  spell  which 
rests  over  her  waters  has  been  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  poets  and  prose  writers  who  have 
lived  along  her  banks.  Her  many  attrac- 
tions draw  to  her  each  year  from  far  and 
near  thousands  of  tourists. 

River  transportation  facilities  on  the  Hudson 
are  undoutjtcdly  tiio  best  of  those  provided  for 
any  American  river.  For  sixty-flve  years  the 
Hudson  liiver  Day  Line  has  been  celebrated  for 
its  splendid  steamers  and  excellent  service.  The 
newest  accession  to  this  famous  fleet,  the  Wash- 
ington Irving,  has  |been  Ijust  put  in  commission. 
This  steamer,  416  feet  long  by  85  feet  wide,  is 
the  largest  steamboat  ever  constructed  for  river 
day  traffic  and  has  the  distinction  of  having  the 
biggest  passenger-carrying  capacity  of  any  vessel 
of  any  type  yet  afloat) — 6,000  people.  The  Day 
Line  is  operated  in  three  divisions  daily,  except 
Sunday,  with  calls  at  the  chief  river  landings;  the 
Washington  Irving  and  Jlendrick  Hudson,  plying 
between  New  York  and  Albany,  the  Robert  Fulton, 
making  a  daily  round  trip  between  New  York  and 
PoughSeepsie,  and  the  Albany,  making  a  round 
trip  each  week  day  between  Kingston  and  New 
York. 

The  night  line  service  on  this  river  is  also 
popular.  The  Hudson  Navigation  Company 
maintains  a  fleet  of  five  modem  well-appointed 
steamers  equipped  with  powerf  ulsearchlights.  This 
line  has  placed  in  commission  this  season  a  new 
steamer,  the  Berkshire,  440  feet  long,  with  a  beam 
of  90  feet  and  having  500  staterooms,  the  largest 
river  steamer  for  night  service  in  the  world.  This 
boat  is  equipped  with  exceptionally  powerful 
searchlights,  fore  and  aft.  These  steamers  are 
operated  in  two  divisions,  the  Trojan  and  Rens- 
selaer between  Troy  and  New  York,  the  Berk- 
shire and  C.  W.  Morse  between  Albany  and 
New  York.  A  special  Sunday  day  service  in 
either  direction  between  Troy  and  New  York  is 
maintained  by  this  line  during  the  summer 
months.  Other  steamboat  lines  affording  local 
service  are  the  Central  Hudson,  the  Saugerties 
Evening  Line,  and  the  Catskill  Evening  Lines. 

THE     ST.     LAWRENCE     AND     ITS 
TRIBUTARIES 

With  the  features  of  many  rivers  com- 
bined in  one,  this  majestic  waterway  yields 
an  infinite  variety  of  scenic  attractions. 
The  St.  Lawrence  bears  the  waters  of  five 
inland  seas  to  the  ocean,  carrying  them  past 
the  Thousand  Islands,  tumbling  them 
down  eight  dashing  rapids,  guiding  them 
across  two  broad  lakes,  along  mountains 
and  meadows,  and  finally,  after  600  miles, 
debouching  them  into  the  Atlantic  by  a 
channel  many  miles  wide.  Romance  and 
history  cling  to  this  valley.  Here  stand 
ancient  Quebec,  Tadousae,  one  of  America's 
earUest  trading  ports,  and  Montreal, 
Canada's  commercial  capital.  Into  the 
St.  Lawrence  flow  two  large  tributaries, 
the  Ottawa  near  Montreal,  the  Saguenay 
at  Tadousae.  Of  these  the  Saguenay 
is  most  noteworthy,  a  river  unlike  any 
other  on  the  continent.  Rising  at  Lake  St. 
John,  into  which  fourteen  other  rivers  flow, 
the  Saguenay  in  its  outflow  penetrates  a 
mighty  fiord.  Its  characteristically  black 
waters,  in  many  places  2,000  feet  in  depth, 
pass  in  silence  between  gneiss  cliffs  upon 
whose  stern  precipices  are  few  signs  of 
civilization.  The  highest  of  its  mountain 
sentinels  are  Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity, 
rising  from  the  river  perpendicularly 
nearly  two  thousand  feet. 

Passenger  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
almost  entirely  under  control  of  the  Richelieu  and 
Ontario  Navigation  Co.,  operated  under  the  fol- 


Judge  for 
Yourself 


The  Melton-Rhodes 
Sectional  Bookcases 
are  MUCH  cheaper 
than  any  similar  cases, 
but  naturally  mere 
cheapness  without 
quality  would  not  in- 
terest yon.  There- 
fore we  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  you  todecide 
whether  their  quality 

makes  them   worthy 

of   a    place    in    your 

home.  We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  are  better  than  any  other  make,  but  we  are 
quite  willing  to  let  vou  be  the  judge.  We  will 
gladly  shin  your  order  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  unless  the  cases  come  up  to  your 
expectation  you  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
them  at  our  expense. 

Melton-Rhodes  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  of  selected  quartered  oak.  in  golden, 
fumed,  weathered  or  Early  English  finish  or  or 
inah()gany  finished  birch.and  have  receding  doors 
that  nt  close  but  will  not  bind.  They  are  made 
with  the  most  painstakingcare,  water-rubbed  and 
hand-Bolished  or  waxed.  They  are  designed  on 
plain  lines,  without  any  tawdry  "ginger  bread" 
■work  and  have  an  eminently  good  look. 

Price  per  Unit  Section : 

Size  33"  long  oi"  deep  and    Si"  liigh 
"    33"     "    9i'      •• 
"    33"     "    9^'      " 

"    33"     "     12"      "      "     I2i"     "     Freight  Prepaid 
Write  today  for   illustrated  literature  giving 
full  details  and  prices  for  all  styles  and  parts. 

Melton-Rhodes  Co.,Dept.  11 

Offices:  Washington,  D.  C.     Factory:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


;?t;T  $2.75 


Rnnning  Water  in  Your  Country  Home 

Install  a  Ni:igara  Hydraulic  Ram  in  your  country 
home  and  you  can  have  running  water  in  any  room, 
or  stable,  barn,  garage,  etc.,  and  it  does  not  cost 
oiie  cent  to  operate. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

runs  by  sell  water  pressure  (rcun  any  iienrljy 
spring  or  flowing  stream.  Never  net-tls  at- 
tention. Can*t  gel  out  of  order.  Ittj  cost  i' 
re.illy  small.  "Write  for  catalog. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Cheater,  Pa. 


-#-^ 


The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp 

Gives    white,    penetrating    light. 

Lamp    3H    inches     high,     weighs 

(ready   for  use)    s   ounces.      Burns 

acetylene  gas.    Can  be  fastened  to 

tap  or  belt,  carried  in  hand  or  stood 

upon  table. 

Will  not  blowout— absolutely  safe.  No 
oil  or  grease.  The  Baldwin  Camp  Lamp 
adds  pleasure  and  safety  to  camping, 
rowing,     czmoeing,     fishing,     hunting 
and  woodcraft.     Gives  excellent  light 
for  road  repairing  of  tire    punctures 
at  night.    For  sale  by  leading  Hard- 
ware and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers — 
sent  prepaid    on    receipt    of    price. 
Brass  $i.oo;  highly  polished  nickel 
with  hinged  handles  $1. so.    Larger 
lamp  in  catalogue.    Send  for  free 
illustrated     catalogue     and    in- 
structive  booklet    "Knots  and 
How  to  TieThem."  Give  name 
and  address  of  your  dealer. 

JOHN  SIMMONS  CO. 
16  Franklin  St.,  N.Y.  City 

35  .'t.NioholasSt..  Montreal, 

Can.:  2.%  Hansford  Blc.ck^ 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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lowing  main  divisions:  Toronto  to  Proscott; 
Prosrott  to  Montrral  by  special  "rapids"  sti-anicr; 
Montreal  to  (^ucinc;  tjjut'bcc  to  Tadousac.  thunce 
up  the  Saguenay  to  Chicoutimi.  Steamers  of  each 
division  connect  with  those  of  the  other,  thus 
enabling  the  tourist  to  make  the  through  trip  from 
Toronto  to  the  head  of  the  .Saguenay.  7<)1  miles,  in 
a  little  more  Than  two  days.  Steamers  to  or  from 
Toronto  call  at  Charlotte.  N.  Y..  and  all  chief 
river  ports.  The  American  Line  division  is 
operated  by  steamer  Rochestvr  between  Toronto 
and  Ofidensburg,  N.  Y.  Local  service  in  the 
Thousand  Island  region  is  given  by  the  Clayton 
and  AUxandria  Hay  Koute.  also  by  sleamc^rs 
between  Kingston,  Ont..  and  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Regular  steamship  .service  between  Montreal 
and  St.  John  s,  N.  F..  is  being  operat«l  by  Black 
Diamond  Line,  sailings  weekly,  with  calls  at 
Sydney  and  Charlottt>town  eastbound  and  at 
Sydney  westbound.  .\t  St.  Johns,  steamers  con- 
nect with  Ked  Cross  Line  for  New  York. 

The  chief  resorts  on  this  river  are  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  reached  by  K.  &  ().  steamers,  New 
York  Central  Lines  to  Clayton,  and  Grand  Trunk 
across  the  Canadian  border:  Murray  Hay.  wliich 
lies  between  Quebec  and  Tadousac.  and  Tadousac 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  Montreal  and 
Quebec  are  full  of  interesting  places  and  draw 
many  visitors. 

The  Ottawa  River  Navigation  Company  m 
connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  pro- 
vides a  charming  water  trip  between  Carillon 
and  Lachine,  thence  Grand  Trunk  to  Montreal. 

NIAGARA  RIVER 

The  Niagara  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  shortest  of  rivers  wath 
most  spectacular  scenic  attractions.  With 
but  little  more  than  two  score  miles  of 
length,  she  pours  her  waters  received  from 
the  four  Great  Lakes  over  one  of  the 
grandest  cataracts  in  the  world,  and  then 
sends  them  leaping  through  a  rocky  gorge 
in  one  of  the  wildest  rapids  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  little  wonder  tliat  the 
Niagara  draws  nearly  a  million  tourists 
each  year. 

The  Falls  and  Rapids  may  be  viewed  from  many 
excellent  vantage-points,  including  both  shores 
of  the  river.  Cioat  Island,  the  Cave  of  the  Winds, 
the  decks  of  the  httle  steamers  below  the  Falls, 
and  from  electric  cars  traversing  both  bottom 
and  top  of  the  Gorge.  From  Canada  the  Falls 
are  reached  l>v  Canadian  Northern  electric  lines, 
the  Michigan  Central,  the  Grand  Trimk,  and  the 
RicheUeu  &  Ontario  Steamers.  From  the  United 
States,  directly  or  with  connection  by  five  trunk 
lines.  Stopover  privileges  are  allowed  by  all 
roads  on  through  tickets. 

JAMES  RIVER 

A  trip  up  the  James  River  from  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News,  Va.,  to  Richmond  is 
one  v.^hich  carries  the  imagination  back 
to  the  early  history  and  traditions  Df  the 
South.  We  are  here  in  the  land  of  Captain 
John  Smith  and  Pocahontas;  we  pass  the 
site  of  Jamestown  and  those  famous 
manors,  the  two  Brandons,  Berkeley, 
Shirley,  and  Westover. 

The  trip  may  be  made  by  daylight  (a  full  day's 
sail),  on  steamers  of  the  Virginia  Navigation 
Company,  with  connections  by  Old  Dominion 
Line  steamer's  from  New  York  or  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Washington  steamers. 

THE   MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
AND  TRIBUTARIES 

Of  the  "Father  of  Waters"  Mark  Twain 
has  said:  "We  move  up  the  river — always 
through  enchanting  scenery,  there  being  no 
other  kind  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
water  is  a  beautiful  oUve-green.  The 
majestic  bluffs  that  overlook  the  river, 
along  through  this  region,  charm  one  with 
the  grace  and  variety  of  their  forms  and 
the  soft  beauty  of  their  adornment.  The 
steep,  verdant  slope,  whose  base  is  at  the 
water's  edge,  is  topped  by  a  lofty  rampart 
of  broken  turreted  rocks,  which  are  ex- 
quisitely rich  and  mellow  in  color — mainly 
dark  browns  and  dull  greens,  but  splashed 
with  other  tints.  And  then  you  have  the 
shining  river,  winding  here  and  there  and 
yonder,  its  sweep  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  clusters  of  wooded  islands  threaded  by 
silver  channels;  and  you  have  glimpses  of 


'<^  GUARANTEED 
^      PLUMBING        y- 
FIXTURES        '^ 


If  you  are  going  to  build  a 
New  Home  or  remodel  the 
old  one — send  for  a  copy  of 
"Modern  Bathrooms"— 100 
pages — illustrated  in  color. 

No  room  in  tlie  liouse  is  so  important  as 
the  bathroom  and  too  great  care  can- 
not be  given  to  the  selection  of  fixtures 
to  make  it  sanitary  and  beautiful.      That  you 
may  be  able  to  select  for  yourself  the  equip- 
ment   best    suited    to    your    home    and    your 
means,    we    have    published    "Modern    Bath- 
rooms," an  elaborately  illustrated  book,  showinj,^ 
many  attractive  model  interiors  and  giving  Hoor 
plans  and  costs  of  each  fixture  in  detail.     Modem 
kitchen  and  laundry    interiors  are  featured-   dec- 
orative ideas  explained  and  accessories  suggested. 

It  shows  the  artistic  values  of  "StondariT  Guaran- 
teed Fixtures — and  faithfully  demonstrates  their 
sanitary  excellence  and  the  economy  of  their  use. 

A  «tudy  of  "Modern  Bathrooms" — the  most  complete 
and  authoritative  work  on  this  important  suljject, 
will  enable  you  to  plan  your  own  bathroom,  kitchen 
and  lainidry  to  your  complete  satisfaction.  Sent 
free — on  receipt  of  be  postage. 

Standard  3annaiaj1Dfo.C^.. PITTSBURGH.  p.A. 

\ew  York,  35  W.  31st  St.  Louisville.  319-23  W.  Main  St. 

rhicago,  900  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Cleveland. 648  Huron  Rci..S.E. 
Philadelphia.  1215  Walnut  St.    Montreal.  Can. 

215  Coristine  Bldg. 

Hamilton,  Can. 

20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Southern  BUlg. 

Toledo.  C,  311-321  Erie  St . 

Fort  Worth  .Tex. 

Front  and  Jones  Sts  . 

London.  57-60 
Holbom  Viaduct.  E.  C. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning  Your  Family? 


YOUR  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  re- 
frigerator which  cannot  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome,  as  you   can  easily 
keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  dangerous  to 
your  family. 

The  Monroe  is  the  Only  Re- 
frigerator with  Genuine  Solid 
Porcelain  Food  Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places 
for  disease  germs  that  poison  food  which 
in  turn  poisons  people.  .Vo(  cheap  porce- 
laiii-iiiumt-/,  but  one  piece  of  white  un- 
breakable porcelain  ware  cncr  an  inch 
thick — nothing  to  crack,  chip,  or  absorb 
moisture;  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china 
bowl — every  corner  rounded — not 
a  single  crack,  joint  or  any  other 
lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay. 


DIRECT  from  factory  to  you — saving 
you  store  profits.    We  pay  freight 
and  guarantee  \  our  money  back  and 
removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  expense  to 
you  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied. 


30  Days'  Trial 
Price — Cash  or 


Factory- 
Credit 


Free  Book; 


l^i?^  Monroe" 


Easy  terms  if  more  convenient  for  you. 
Send  for  book  NOW — Letter  or  postal. 

about  refrigerators 
which  explains  all 
this  and  tells  you  how 
to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing—how to  have  better,  more  nourishing 
food — how  to  keep  food  longer  without 
spoiling — how  to  cut  down  ice  bills  — 
how  to  fiuard  against  sickness — 
doctor's^  bills. 

MONROE  REFEIGERATOR  CO., 
Sta.l2F,  Locklaud.  Ohio 


^/^  ^ 


-\ 
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Smile  And  Feel  **Life's  Worth  While"  in  B.  V.  D. 

ENJOY  the  g-ames  of  the  summer  and  the  game  of  life  in  B.  V.  D.    In  this  "line- 
lip,"  four  mt'ii  wear  Loose  Fittintr  B.  V.  D. — the  fifth  wears  tight  fitting  uiiderciotlies 
ami  a  harassed  look.     He  doesn't  icnow  tlie  coolness  and  comfort  oi  light-woven,  skin-soft, 
air-free  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers,  or  Union  Suits. 

To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label.    On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarntient  is  sewed 

This  Red  IVo'ven  Label 

'madeTorThe 


B.YD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 

(  Tr.uie  Marl;  Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Off. 
ami  Foreign  Countries.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer 
sells  you  only  underwear 
with  the  B.V.D.  Label. 

li.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers, 50c., T5c., 
?1.00  and  Jl.oO  the  Garment. 

B.V.D.  Uni<)nSuits(Pat.  U.  S.  A. 
4-30-07.)  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00 
and  $5.00  the  Suit. 

The  B.V.D.  Company, 
New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency: 
66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 

Copffi^htiiIS.A71 913  by 
The  B.V.D.  Campan>'. 


People  Judge  Your  Auto 
by  Its  Appearance 

will  make  and  keep  its  fine  finish  like  new; 
give  it  that  right-from-the-factory  appear- 
ance that  every  one  notices  and  admires. 

Easy  to  use — just  moisten  a  cheese-cloth 
with  it. 

Economical — a  50c  bottle  goes  a  long 
way;  reasonable  use  will  save  the  cost  of 
at  least  one  refinishing. 

Get  it  at  your  Auto  Supply,  Grocery, 
Drug  or  Department  Store — guaranteed  to 
satisfy  or  money  refunded. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

306  Liquid  Veneer  BIdg..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Whe)!  plauiiinsr  yotir  Irnne.  fisrure  on  using- 
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Preserve  and  bcautijy 
Special  preservative  oils  protect  from  the  ele- 
ments and  prevent  dry  and  wet  rot;  yet  bring 
out  all  the  beauty  of  the  texture  and  grain  of  the 
wood.  Best  English  ground  pigments  used — ■ 
colors  cannot  fade.  Better  than  paint,  cost 
less  than  half.  Ask  your  architect. 
Write  for  stained  miniature  shingles  and  Booklet  A 
Dexter  Brothers  Co..  117  Broad  Street.  Boston 

Branch:  1133  Broadway,  New  York 

Also  makers  of  DEXTROLITE,  the  only  WHITE 

ENAMEL  which  does  NOT  TURN  YELLOW. 

AGrNTS:  H.  M.  Hooker  Co..  Chicago:  Asnm 
Bii.s..  Inc.  917  Arc-h  Sficet.  Philadelphia; 
F.  H.  McDonald.  Grand  Rarids:  F.  T.  Cruwe 
&  Co..  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, and  Porthinrt.  Ore.:  R.  MrC.  Bull- 
ingtim  &  Co..  Hoffschlaeger  Co..  Honolulu; 
and  DEALERS. 


distant  villages,  asloop  upon  capes;  and  of 
stfaltiiy  rafts  sliijpiiiK  along  in  the  shade 
of  tho  forest  walls;  and  of  whit«»  stcaiiHTS 
Miiii.'shing  around  remote  points.  And  it 
is  all  as  tranquil  and  reposeful  as  dream- 
land." 

.\  series  of  attractive  trips  on  the  UpiRT 
Mlssi,ssi|)pl  art)  olTered  hy  stcamurs  of  tlic  .Streck- 
fus  Sifuiiiboat  Line  from  June  to  .S<-pt<-tnlMT, 
inclusivi'.  Tliesi!  lri|)s  inchide  crtii.scs  hctwecn 
St.  l.ouis  and  .St.  Paul;  St.  Paul.  Winona,  or 
l>iil)U(iue;  St.  Paul,  l.)avfnport,  Kock  Island, 
and  -Nloline.  .Special  t<jurs  to  New  Orleans  are 
also  conducted  by  this  line.  PaK.s«'ni<er  sorvicfl 
on  the  .Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivt^rs  is  afforded 
also  by  Lee  Line,  between  (Mncinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Cairo.  .Memphis,  and  N'icksburg.  .All  points  on 
the  Ohio  between  Loui.sville  and  Kvansville  arc 
.served  by  Louisville  and  R;vansville  Transjjorta- 
tion  Company,  and  between  Evansville,  Bowling 
Green,  and  Mammoth  Cave  by  Evansville  and 
Bowling  (ireen  Packet  C^'ompany.  On  the 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Itivers  trips 
may  be  made  by  St.  Louis  and  Tennessee  Packet 
Company. 

COLUMBIA   RIVER 

The  Columbia,  next  to  the  Yukon,  the 
largest  Western  river,  has  7o4  navigable 
miles,  while  its  chief  tributaries,  the 
Willamette,  Snake,  and  Clark's  Fork,  fur- 
nish several  hundred  more.  No  other 
river  has  grander  scenery,  the  stream  flow- 
ing through  canons,  some  of  which  are 
thousands  of  feet  deep.  Pacific  coast 
steamships  ascend  the  Columbia  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River,  thence 
go  twelve  miles  up  the  latter  river  to 
Portland. 

The  Regulator  Line  of  steamers  operates  be- 
tween Portland  and  the  Dalles.  Passenger  service 
between  Portland  and  Astoria  at  the  Columbia's 
mouth  is  given  by  the  Vancouver  Transportation 
Company.  Combination  rail  and  steamer  trips 
are  offered  by  the  lines  of  the  Oregon- Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 

THE  YUKON 

The  mighty  Yukon,  rising  in  Summit 
Lake,  only  twenty  miles  from  Skagway, 
on  the  Pacific,  flows  for  2,044  miles  north 
and  west  to  Bering  Sea,  through  canons 
and  plains,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  affords  an  Alaskan  water 
trip  full  of  unusual  experiences.  A  writer 
thus  describes  the  Yukon  scenery: 

."The  river  is  tortuous  and  rapid,  its 
banks  generally  green  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation and  the  meadows  gay  with  an  end- 
less variety  of  flowers;  one  species  known 
as  the  fireweed  spreading  a  flamelike 
color  over  patches  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
sloping  country.  Again  the  river  leaves  the 
meadow  lands  and  pours  its  flood  against 
the  solid  masonry  of  earth  on  whose 
seared  and  broken  face  is  written  for  the 
geologists  the  history  of  time." 

More    than   2,000   miles   of    this   great 

river  are  navigable  to  stern-wheel  steamers. 

Passenger   steamers   are   operated    during 

the  summer  months  from  White  Horse  to 

Dawson,  Fort  Yukon,  and  St.  Michael,  at 

the  Yukon's  mouth. 

Tourists  to  the  Yukon  take  coastwise  steam- 
ships (described  elsewhere)  from  British  Colum- 
bia or  United  States  ports  to  Skagway,  north  of 
Sitka  (about  1,000  miles),  and  thence  go  by  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Railway  to  White  Horse. 
Here  a  river  steamer  of  the  same  system  is  boarded 
for  the  460-mile  journey  to  Dawson,  the  time, 
48  hours.  New  steamer  of  the  same  line  may  be 
taken  here  down  to  Fairbanks  (time,  4  days). 
From  Dawson  down  the  river  steamers  of  the 
Northern  Navigation  Company  may  be  also 
boarded  for  St.  Michael.  Connections  are  more 
or  less  uncertain,  however,  and  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Yukon  are  somewhatlmonotonous.  At  St. 
Michael  an  ocean  steamer  calling  at  Nome  is 
taken  back  to  Seattle,  a  voyage  of  2,500  miles: 
the  time,  8  days.  This  entire  trip  covers  6,200 
miles,  occupies  about  40  days,  and  costs  .'S240.00. 
A  trip  through  a  chain  of  mountain-girt  lakes  to 
Atlin.  revealing  scenery  which  rivals,  if  not  excels 
Switzerland  for  beauty  and  grandeur  may  be 
taken  by  leaving  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Line  at  Caribou,  68  miles  north  of  Skagway. 
The  [tourist  stops  overnight  here,  departing  next 
morning  by  steamer  through  the  lakes  to  Atlin; 
time,  about  12  hours.  Delightful  excursions  may 
be  taken  from  this  place,  including  trips  on 
another  steamer  up  Atlin  Lake  to  the  great 
Llewlyn    Glacier. 
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ATTRACTIVE  COASTWISE  TRIPS 

OF  the  entire  American  merchant 
marine,  representing  7,714,183  tons, 
coastwise  fleets  on  the  two  oceans  alone 
represent  6,782.082  tons,  or  five  times 
more  tonnage  than  that  of  (Jreat  Britain's 
coastwise  trade  and  more  than  (Jermany's 
entire  merchant  marine  engaged  in  Ixjth 
foreign  and  coastwise  trade. 

For  those  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  transoceanic  voyage  there  are 
many  little  journeys,  varying  in  lime 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  days,  whicii 
will  give  the  traveler  a  taste  of  the  sea. 
Many  of  these  trips  combine  rivers,  sounds, 
and  bays  with  the  broad  expanse  of  t  he 
ocean.  Next  year  New  England  coastwise 
trips  will  be  materially  shortened  by 
completion  of  the  Cape  Cod  canal. 

Winter  is  the  most  fa\orable  season  for 
visiting  Panama,  but  so  great  is  the  in- 
terest in  the  Canal  that  many  visitors 
will  be  journeying  to  the  Isthmus  during 
the  summer  months.  Entire  fleets  of 
ships  are  now  building  for  coastwise  and 
transoceanic  routes  via  Panama  Canal. 

ATLANTIC    COASTWISE 

On  the  .\llaiUic  the  most  attractive  coastwise 
trips  radiate  from  Boston  and  New  York.  Spe- 
cial summer  cruises  from  New  Yorlv  to  Quebec 
with  stops  for  siglitseeing  at  Halifax,  Hawkesbury. 
(jasp6.  and  Tadousac  on  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
made  by  the  Quebec  S.S.  Company  from  New 
York.  Fifteen  separate  lines  are  operated  by  tlie 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  These  include 
the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Line,  with  fast 
steamers  making  all  water  trips  during  the  summer 
season  between  New  York  and  Boston;  the  Maine 
Steamship  Line  between  New  York  and  Portland, 
the  Kennebec  Line  between  Boston  and  points 
on  the  Kennebec  River;  the  Boston  &  Portland 
Line  between  Boston  and  Portland;  the  Bangor 
Line  between  Boston,  Rockland,  Penobscot 
River  landings  and  Bangor;  the  International 
Lines,  aflfording  direct  service  between  Boston 
and  St.  .John,  N.  B.:  also  a  line  between  these 
cities  with  calls  at  Portland,  Lubec.  and  East- 
port;  the  Boston  and  Y'armouth  Line  between 
these  cities,  and  local  lines  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  and  estuaries,  including  Bath  and 
Boothbay;  Mt.  Desert  &  Blue  Hill  Lines  between 
Rockland,  Mt.  Dt-sert,  and  other  neighboring 
points,  and  this  season  the  Frontier  Line  between 
Eastport  and  St.  Croi.\  River  points.  From 
Boston  both  Halifax  and  Charlottetown  may  be 
reached  by  Plant  Line  steamers. 

Between  Boston,  Savannah,  Providence.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News 
steam  the  ships  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners' 
Line.  Between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Savannah 
an  ocean  trip  may  be  taken  by  Savannah  Line 
steamers.  Another  extensive  coastwise  system 
is  that  of  the  New  England  Navigation  Company, 
operating  the  Fall  River  Line  between  New  York, 
Newport,  and  F'all  River  (from  the  last  city  to 
Boston  by  rail  connection) ;  and  lines  between 
New  York  and  New  London,  New  York  and  New 
Haven.  New  York  and  Bridgeport,  Providence 
and  Block  Island,  New  York  and  New  Bedford 
(connecting  with  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  Nantucket  Steamboat  Company),  New 
York  and  Providence,  and  New  London  and  Block 
Island.  A  popular  water  route  between  Norfolk, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  New  York  is  provided 
by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  steamers.  One  of 
the  longest  coastwise  trips  is  that  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York  by  Southern  Pacific 
steamers.  Other  Southern  coastwise  trips  are 
afforded  by  Clyde  Line,  Mallory  Line,  N.  Y. 
&  Cuba  Mail  S.S.  Co..  and  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  S.S.  Co.  Tourists  to  Nova  Scotia  may  sail 
direct  from  New  York  to  Halifax  and  St.  John's, 
N.  F.,  by  Red  Cross  Line  ships.  This  line  main- 
tains also  a  coast  line  for  Newfoundland  ports 
and  Battle  Harbor,  Labrador,  To  or  from  New- 
foundland steamer  service  between  North  Sidney 
and  Port  au  Basques  is  afforded  by  the  Reid 
Newfoundland  steamers.  This  line  also  affords 
fortnightly  service  to  Labrador. 

In  Chesapeake  Bay  and  connecting  waterways 
t  rips  may  be  taken  between  Norfolk  and  Washinu- 
ton  by  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamshio 
Company:  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  l)y 
the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company;  and  bo- 
tween  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  by  the  Ericcson 
Line. 

Tourists  desiring  to  visit?  the  Panama  Canal 
during  the  summer  months  may  journey  thither 
by  the  Panama  Steamship  (Government)  Line 
from  New  Y'ork:  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
ships  from  both  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
Colon:  or  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  .\tlas 
Line  (Hamburg- American),  botli  from  New  York. 
The  last-named  line  offers  a  series  of  summer 
cruises  to  Panama  with  visits  to  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  South  and  Central  American  ports. 
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Do  You  Know  that  Heinz  Peanut  Butter 
is  Good  for  Children  ? 

Children  like  it  because  it  tastes  so  good. 
And   Wise    Parents   encourage   them   to  eat   it. 
Food  Scientists  will  tell  you  that 

Heinz  Peanut  Butter 

peculiarly  supplies  the  solid  nutriment  that  makes  thin  legs  grow  plump — that 

builds  firm  flesh — gives  rosy  color.  Use  it,  not  as  an 
occasional  treat,  but  as  an  every  day  diet.  Everyone 
likes  it  Selected  fresh  peanuts  ground  and  prepared 
with  the  care  that  is  given  all  the  famous 

57  Varieties 

In  thousands  of  house- 
holds it  is  considered  a 
necessity— and  more  than 
replaces  high  priced 
creamery  butter. 

Heinz  Spaghetti       .   !«¥,■,„] 

Something  New  and  1     B  XvitlNZj 

Extra  Good  ■  '^M^m  ^^.^ 

A'fd/  Italian   Style   Spa-  1  iPEANLlT 

grhetti— a  "masterpiece"  in  m\        ^ '^  "^  ** 

fine  blending  of  choicema-  ■  4  B  LI 

terials.    Words  can't  describe  its  zest  and  richness  *  ^ 
—its  delicacy  of  flavor.     Ready  to  serve.     Pure,  ap- 
petizing, nourishing.     Spaghetti   at  its  best.     Just 
the  thing  to  vary  the  household  fare. 

Other  Heinz  Food  Products  are:  Apple  Butter,  India 
Relish,  Preserves,  Vinegar,  Soups  —  Tomato,  Pea, 
Celery— Olive  Oil,  Ketchup,  Baked  Beans,  Olives,  etc 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

Ot;er  50,  000  Visitors  inspect  the  Heinz  Pure  Food  Kitche 


Try  This  Recipe 

for 

HeinzPeanut  Butter 

Fudge 

S  enps  confection- 
er's Sagiir 

1-2  cap  sweet  milk 

2  lieaping  tahle- 
^ipoons  of  Heini 
Peanut  Hutter. 

Boil  five  (5)  minutes 
exactly;  remove  from 
fire  and  stir  until  it 
thickens;  pour  into 
buttered  platter  and 
cut  into  required 
squares. 


ITER 

.57.. 


na  every  year 


Two  Glasses  in  One  SiD 
For  Price  of  One^iu 

— liigh  and  low  power — ■ 
equally  good  for  day  and 
night  use — distant,  or  near 
view  ALL  the  service  of 
several  gla.-ises  in  ONE.  One 
delighted  purchaser  says  of 

DH-NITEbinogdlbbs 

"  I  am  well  pleased  with  them:  more  than  I  expected. 
AH  the  l>oys  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair." — Geo.  P.  Slorm, 
U .  S.  Army,  Fort  Liscum,  Alaska. 

D.\-NITE  Binoculars  are  only  half  the  price  of 
glasses  of  one  power — $15.00.  including  carr\-ing 
case  and  cord.  Travelers,  Motorists,  Sportsmen, 
Theatre  goers— send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 

McINTIRE,  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO., 
723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


Just 


of 


a  turn 
this  little 
opens  or  closes, 
your  shutters 


The  Mallory  Shutter  Worker 

quickly  closes  your  shutters  against  the  thunder  gust 
or  summer  downpour.  Do  it  from  within  the  room. 
You  need  not  raise  sash  or  screen  or  go  outdoors.  Opens 
the  shutters  and  fastens  them  at  any  angle.  Inex- 
pensive and  easily  applied,  to  old  or  new  houses,  stone 
or  frame.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  or  write  us  for 
pamphlet. 

522  Broad  Street 
FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


Mallory  Mfg.  Co., 


VMH) 


Tin:   M'i'i:i?\m    i)i(;i:sr 
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Electric  Heated 

fuNIVERSAL) 
Home  Needs 

Give   Greatest   Satisfaction 
and  Lowest  Operating  Cost 


Coffee 
Percolator 

$10.00 


Tea  Ball 
Samovar 

$9.75 


Toaster 
$4.00 


Chafing 
Dish 

$15.00 


Stove 
$6.00 


Sad   Iron 
$4.00 

and 

$4.50 


(All  the  Best  Stores  have  them) 

See  that  the  Brand 

fuNIVERSAL^ 

is  on  each  piece  or  label 

Write  for  Booklet 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

588  Commercial  St. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


PACIFIC  rOASTWlSK 

On  llif  Pai-lftc.  ('ouKiwiM'.  irl()s  may  tic  taken  as 
far  north  as  Ndinc.  Alaska,  and  southward  to 
the  IrsthniUK  of  Panama  ('niis<'»(  northward  to 
anil  aloHK  Alaska  tn-at  th<-  tourist  to  tin-  most 
wonderful  coastal  scenery  lobe  si-en  anj  v\  hen- 
.iloMK  the  edKes  of  the  continent  The  famous 
cruise-  aloiiK  the  "Inside  Passage"  of  Alaska 
re\eals  a  labyrinth  of  ishmds.  huKe  Klariers. 
Ilords.  and  towering  snow-capped  mountains.  In 
addition  to  thousaiuls  of  miles  of  nature  wtinders 
there  are  in  Alaska,  to  interest  tourists,  the  totem- 
pole  Indian  villa»;es.  Ail  transcontinental  lail 
lines  sell  tickets  over  the  chief  coast  wise  steamship 
lines  from  San  Petiro  (the  harbor  of, Los  AnKclesj, 
.San  Francisco.  Seattle,  Vancouver,  or  Prince 
Kuix-rl. 

The  PuclHc  Coast  Steamship  Com|)any  oper- 
ates Meets  between  San  Francisco.  Victoria. 
Seattle.  \'ancouver.  ai\d  Xonie;  between  San 
Francisco.  .Seattle.  X'ancouver.  and  Skai^way  vi:i 
the  Insidt"  Pa.s.sage.  at  Ska^way  connectiiiK  witli 
tlie  Wiiite  Pass  and  Yukon  route;  southward  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  San  Pe<lro,  and  Mazatlan. 
-Mexico.  Special  summer  cruises  accommodate 
the  tourist  f rattle.  The  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany's steamei-s  operate  over  the  Southeastern 
Uoute  lu'tween  Seattle.  Skagway.  and  intermedi- 
ate ports:  the  Southwestern  Route  between 
Seattle.  Cordova,  and  Seward  (connectinK  at 
Cordova  with  the  (\)pper  Kiver  Kail  Route,  and 
at  Seward  with  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway); 
al.so  the  Nome-St.  Michael  route  for  these  ports 
with  connections  with  Yukon  and  tributary  river 
steamers.  The  Humboldt  Steamship  Co.  otfers 
sailings  every  five  days  between  Seattle  and 
Skagw'ay.  From  Vancouver  and  Victoria  other 
routes  are  covered  by  C^anadian  Pacific  steamers 
to  northern  Alaska  points. 

North  I'aciflc  coast  service  is  afforded  also  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  S.S.  Company  from 
Seattle  via  Victoria  and  Vancouver  to  Prince 
Ruiiert.  with  connecting  lines  from  Prince  Rupert 
to  Portland  Canal  and  Queen  ("'harlotte  Island 
points.  In  conjunction  with  Yukon  and  connect- 
ing river  steamers  the  Northern  Navigation  Com- 
pany operates  steamers  be4:ween  San  Francisco. 
Seattle.  Nome,  and  St.  Michael.  Tacoma.  Seattle, 
and  Everett  are  reached  by  the  Inland  Naviga- 
tion Company's  fleet;  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
and  San  Diego  by  the  North  Pacific  S.S.  Comjiany ; 
Portland.  Astoria.  San  F'rancisco.  and  San  Pedro 
by  the  San  Francisco  and  Portland  S.S.  Com- 
pany. The  turbine  steamers  Yale  and  Harvard 
make  trips  between  San  Francisco.  San  Pedro,  and 
San  Diego.  Between  San  P'rancisco  and  San 
Pedro  also  ply  ships  of  the  Independent  S.S. 
Company. 

Tourists  from  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  are  afforded  service  by  Pacific  Mail 
S.S.  Company's  steamers  from  San  Francisco. 


EASTERN  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

MOUNTAINS  are  beloved  by  all  who 
are  receptive  to  natural  attractions. 
They  are  citadels  which  hold  the  records 
of  past  ages.  Monotony  to  them  is  un- 
known. As  Ruskin  has  said:  "Mountains 
are  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  natural 
scenery. 

THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

The  White  Motintains  in  New  England 
for  many  years  have  been  the  mecca  of 
tourists.  With  scenery  of  rare  beauty, 
easy  accessibility,  and  excellent  hotel 
accommodations  their  popularity  con- 
tinues to  increase.  These  mountains  have 
the  distinction  of  including  the  highest 
peak  east  of  the  Rockies  and  north 
of  North  Carolina — Mount  Washington, 
whose  altitude  is  6,293  feet. 

Chief  among  the  many  White  Moimtain  resorts 
are  North  Conway,  Plymouth.  Fabyans,  Bretton 
Woods,  Crawford's  Notch,  Pranconia  Notch, 
Maplewood,  Bethlehem.  White  River  Junction, 
and  Wells  River.  The  railway  systems  reaching 
the  White  Moimtains  include  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  INIaine  Central,  Canadian  Pacifle,  and 
Grand  Trunk. 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

This  Vermont  range,  while  less  rugged 
than  the  White  Mountains,  is  noted  for 
the  loveliness  of  its  scenery  and  the  long- 
standing popularity  of  its  resorts,  in- 
cluding Manchester,  the  Dorsets,  Proctor, 
Salisbury,  and  Sharon. 

The  cliief  routes  to  this  region  are  the  Rutland, 
Central  Vermont,  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railways, 
and  the  Lake  Champlain  steamers. 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


Now 
Until 

July  1st 

-Not 
Later 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Cro- 
cus, give,  for  a  small  outlay  of  time 
^nd  money,  an  abundance  of  flowers 
in  liie  house  from  December  unlil 
Taster,  and  in  the  garden,  from  ear- 
lest  spring  unlil  the  middle  of  May. 
Bulbs  are  grown   almost  exclu- 
sively in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low 
prices.     Usually  ihey  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now,  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  pricei,  we 
must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  aswe  import 
Bulbs  to  order  only.     They  need  not  be  paid  for  unlil  after 
delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory.     (References  re- 
quired from  new  customers.)     Our  import  price  list,  the 
most  comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may 
be  bad  for  the  asking. 
A  FEW  PRICES 
1-ine  Mi\t:d  lly.icinths 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips 
Narcissus  l*oeticus    .     . 
Doulile  Daltodils       .     . 
Narcissus Hnipress(Monsters)  2  70 
Narcissus  Colden  Spur 
Sp.inish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture     45 


Per  too 

Per  500 

Ji20 

U*  75 

70 

3  25 

70 

3  00 

1  90 

8  75 

s)2  70 

12  50 

2  35 

10  50 

ELLIOTT 

341  Fourth  Ave. , 


NURSERY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
^isiliiic  4'nrds  and  Staiiipeil 
St  :it  iiiiiorv.  Correct  Styles  from 
an  Lle^'ailt  .Shop  at  ^I<Mloi';l  1 1'  l*l'U*fS.  Samples  upon  request- 
IiVri:TT.  «1  7  v.  Cli:ii-los  Sf i-oet.  nattiinoro.  Md. 


Wedding 


Cool,  Easy 
Ironing 


ow    IS 
the  time 
that  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  great  amount 
of    labor    that    the    Simplex 
Ironer  can  save  you.     Think 
of  doing  4  hours'  ironing  in  one 
hour  without  a  red  hot  stove  to 
swelter  you.     No   carrving  heavy 
flat  irons.    No  aches  or  tired  feel- 
ing.   It  makes  ironing  so  easy. 


Simplex  Ironer 

"The  Practical  Household  Machine" 


Produces  a  beautiful  finish.  Insures  longer  life 
to  your  linens.  Four  fifths  of  your  ironing  can  be 
done  on  it.  Costs  only  i  cent  per  lioiir  to  heat  by 
gas  or  gasoline.  Also  heated  by  electricity.  Sim- 
ple to  operate. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  Offer 

Try  the  Simplex  Ironer  in  your  home  for  jo  days 
Free.     Vou  will  never  again  be  without  it. 

Our  booklet  "Ironing  Hints"  and  catalog  on 
request. 

AMERICAN   IRONING   MACHINE  CO. 
504—168  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago,  HI. 
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THE  ADIRONDACKS 

The  North  Woods  j)resent  a,  vast  re- 
gion of  mountain  and  lake  with  balsam- 
laden  air  far  famed  for  health-giving 
qualities.  These  mountains  are  within 
easy  reach  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto, 
or  Montreal. 

P'rom  the  south  and  oa-st  ingress  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks  is  by  tho  Dolawaro  and  Hudson  main 
line  and  the  AdirondackandChatraunayliraiiclics; 
from  the  west  and  north  by  the  Adirondack  and 
New  York  &  Ottawa  Divisions  and  coiuicctions 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  From  tliesc 
lines,  stages,  motor-cars,  or  boats  may  be  taken 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS 

The  Berkshire  region  is  one  that  for 
"the  gentle  loveliness  of  a  hill-country,  as 
contrasted  with  mountain  ctountry,  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  United  States.''  Through 
these  green  hills  flow  the  Hoosac  and 
Housatonic  Ri\'ers.  Besides  these  great 
mountain  streams  are  many  lakes. 

Leno.i.  Great  Harrington,  and  Stockbridge  are 
among  the  notattle  summering  i)laees.  Train 
service  to  the  Berkshire  region  is  afforded  from 
New  York  or  Boston  by  the  New  Haven  system 
and  New  York  Central  Lines. 


THE  CATSKILLS 

By  reason  of  their  short  distance  from 
New  York  City  and  the  low  fares,  the 
Catskills  are  a  popular  resort  for  thousands 
of  vacationists  each  summer. 

The  main  gateways  to  the  mountains  are 
Kingston  and  Catskill.  Both  points  are  reached 
by  Hudson  River  steamers  and  by  Hudson  River 
arid  West  Shore  Divisions  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines.  At  Kingston  connection  is  made 
with  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  line,  running  to  the 
western  slope  of  the  mountains;  at  Catskill.  with 
the  Catskill  Mountain  Railway  to  Cairo  in  the 
foothills  and  Tannersville  on  the  mountain  top 
via  the  Otis  Elevating  Railway  and  Catskill  and 
Tannersville  Railway. 


ALLEGHANIES    AND   BLUE    RIDGE 
REGION 

The  Southern  Appalachian  INIountains, 
Avith  indiWdual  ranges  known  by  Aarious 
names,  offer  strong  inducements  to  those 
who  desire  rest  and  recreation  in  the  en- 
vironment of  fine  scenery.  Summits  of 
these  mountains  have  less  sharply  defined 
peaks  than  those  of  the  White  Mountains 
or  Adirondacks.  Beautiful  valleys  with 
streams  and  rivers  are  frequent,  and  much 
of  the  country  is  of  pristine  wildness. 

Among  these  .southerly  ranges  of  the  Appalach- 
ian system  are  the  Poconos  of  Pennsylvania.  Ad- 
jacent to  them  are  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  {on 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad)  and  Mauch  Chunk 
(reached  by  Lehigh  Valley  and  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  lines). 

Southward  lie  in  parallel  ridges  the  AUeghanies 
and  Blue  Ridge.  In  this  region  are  the  Pen  Mar 
group  of  resorts.  Doubling  Gap,  Mount  Gretna, 
Blue  Ridge  Simimit.  and  Bedford  Springs. 
Here,  too.  are  the  Shenandoah  and  Cumberland 
Valleys,  far  famed  for  their  natural  beauty. 
This  region  contains  several  natural  wonders 
including  the  Luray  Caverns  and  Natural  Bridge. 

Following  the  AUeghanies  southward  we  find  a 
region  of  even  greater  picturesqueness.  Here  are 
Virginia  Hot  Springs.  2.500  feet  above  sea  level. 
AVhite  Sulphur  Springs,  and  other  notable  resorts. 
These  moimtains  are  reached  over  direct  or  con- 
necting lines  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western.  Western  Maryland, 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Systems. 

Western  North  Carolina.  oft<^n  termed  "The 
Land  of  the  Sky."  is  a  region  of  high  altitudes, 
with  lofty  plateaus  and  moimtain  peaks,  topped 
by  Mt.  Mitchell,  rising  to  6.712  feet,  the  highest 
point  east  of  the  Rockies.  This  territory,  with  its 
moimtain  streams,  waterfalls,  and  lakes,  including 
the  beautiful  Toxaway  and  Sapphire  Lakes,  offers 
the  vacationist  all  varieties  of  outdoor  sports,  in- 
cluding riding,  boating,  golfing,  motoring,  and 
momitain  climbing. 

The  principal  resorts  include  .\sheville.  Hender- 
sonville,  Tryon,  Waynesville.  Brevard,  and  Lake 
Toxaway.  all  of  which  are  reached  by  through 
train  service  of  the  Southern  Railway. 


The  New  Model  J  y^ 

^  multiplex                        /  j 

^  Typewriter  Co.  | 

is   the    only   typew^riter    with    two    sets    of   type    /     ^37  East  69ih  street  I 

always  in  the  machine.     A  turn  of  a  knob  and     /                «wYorlc  | 

you    change   from    one    style    of    writing     to      ^ „^"'l*''^""^":       ,  I 

.If                             1                                                1                  y      Kindly  send  me   further  I 

anotrier  or  from    one  language  to  another.     >     intormation  regarding  the  . 

'     new    Multiplex    Hammond;  I 

Mail  the  corner  Coupon  now.                          ^    ^'s°  name  of  nearest  branch  ■ 

^     or  dealer.  ■ 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO.    ''Name [ 

Established  1880  ^Street 

Branches  and  Dealer*  in  all  Principal  Cities       ^      _ 

537  East  69th  Street,  New  York  City  /  _  _  l.^_^'_  ._  _X".^_' _^  _^  J 


LOOK— A  WATERPROOF  SILK  SUMMER  HAT 

*'Thp  new  H:irvar<r  " — Soinethmg  distuiflly  new  —  t  ike^  ynu  away 
from  tlie  ronventional  straw.  Light,  styhi^li.  servK  e.nble.  Ol  vrater- 
proot  silk,  in  four  colors;  shepherd  plmd;  dark  gray  ;  lighl  gray 
striped;  Ian.  Y«u  rnn  buy  'the  Harvard"  only  *»f  us.  We 
offer  It  PREPAID  THIS  SUMMER  at  $2.  Money  back  if  you 
don't  like  it.  Order  now — simply  st:Ue  size  and  color  and  enclose  $2. 
Write  for  1913  Spring  and  Summer  Stvle  Book  of  H:its  nnd  Caps — 

FRFE     FRENCH  CO..  253  Arch  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE     KLIR    eiNDER 

for  use  in  the  Office,  the  Study,  the 
Library  You  can  bind  your  own 
pamphlets,  magazines,  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  etc..  both  easily  and 
cheaply.  Sample  box  sent  postpaid, 
consisting  of  two  KLIPS  of  each  of 
7  SIZE.S  with  one  pair  of  Keys  for  7Sc 
iLL(\<TR.tTi:i>  rmcE  list  ov  reqcfst 
WM.  M.  BELCHER,  301  Equitable  Bldg.,  Bo»ton.Masi. 


EDWARDS 

FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


GARAGES 

For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 


Ea.sy  to  put  up.    Portable. 
All  sizes.      Postal    brings 
latest    illustrated   catalog. 
The  Edward*  Hf(.  Co.,  637-687  E«glettoa  Ave..  Ciocianati,  0. 
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Only  Pure.  Rich  Milk.  Pro- 
duced  by  perfectly  nealtny 
cows,  properly  fed  and  housed 

iin  sanitary  barns,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  Is  used  m  the 
preparation  ot 

EAGLE 

Condensed 

MILK 

THE     ORIGINAL 

Best  for  the  Nursery,  the 
Table  and  CooKing  Purposes. 

Send  for 

^'Borrf«ii'jf?ecip«." 

"My  Biography,"  a  book  for  habies- 

"  Where  Cleanliness  Retgns  Supreme." 


I 

L 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED 
MILK  CO.       A      ,        v.-^^^,., 

'•Ua,i„sofQaol,y"      \  V^^ti W^.V"- 


New?  York 
Est.  1857 


.*«>«« 


oNOt' 


O?^ 


RTsno 

'    SHADE 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.       Improved' 

requires    no  tacks.    Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


MY  BOOK  IS  FREE 

My  new  Book  will  interest  every  lover  of  the  Big  Outdoors. 
It  contains  not  only  accurate  description  and 
low  prices  of  Camp  Outfits.  Firearms,  Fishing 
Tackle,  and  Athletic  (ioods*  but  many  pages 
are  devoted  to 

How,  When  and  Where 
To  Camp,  Fish  and  Hunt 

It  tells  of  actual  experiences  when  camping, 
with  advice  as  to  pitching  a  tent,  paddling- 
a  canoe,  choosing  a  rifle  or  shot  gun,  liow  to 
learn  bait  or  fly-casting,  what  to  take  camp- 
ing, selecting  clothing  and  provisions,  how 
to  use  a  compass,  pieparing  game  and  fish 
for  mounting  and  other  "it inks"  in  wildcraft. 
Sportsmen's  Handbook  and  Catalog 

Send  me  your  name  and  ;iddre3S  in  exchange   for 
this  profusely  illustrated  book  of  472  pages.      If 
mention  No.  757,  i  wilt  give  (,itkr,\ry  Diwest  credit  for 
your  mquiry.     Poirhataii  R.  Rubinson,  President. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTIN  G  GOODS  CO. 

15  and  17  Warren  Street.  Nenr  Brondwav,  >ew  York. 


THE  AMERIC.4N  ROCKIKS 

1)I{()BABLY  no  gn-at  inounluin-chain 
is  iiiopf  a<-c<>.s.sil)lf  to  the  touri.st  than 
:tu)  Aiiu-rican  Kockios.  Kail  lines  have 
been  pushed  into  valleys  and  eaftons  and 
up  to  the  top  of  some  of  the  hifjhest  peaks. 
Only  a  brief  outline  can  be  f^iven  here  of  a 
lew  of  the  vantage-points  from  which  this 
mountain  scenery  may  be  viewed.  Alany 
attractive  trips  orifjinate  from  Denver, 
reached  from  eastern  points  by  the  Santa 
Ke,  Kock  Island,  Union  Pacific,  and 
lUn-lintiton  systems.  Another  startinf;^- 
point  for  mountain  trips  is  Colorado  Sj)rin{j8 
icached  by  throuj^li  service  over  the  Kock 
Island  Lines,  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  A 
lew  hours'  ride  from  Denver  over  the  fa- 
mous (ieorgetown  Loop  brings  the  traveh'r 
to  the  Gray's  Peak  Route,  the  rails  of  which 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  McClellan, 
nearly  three  miles  above  sea-level,  or  to 
t  lie  aerial  tramwaj*  which  .  lifts  visitors 
;>,.'{00  feet  to  Sunrise  Park.  Another 
railroad  ride  above  the  clouds  may  be 
taken  by  Manitou  &  Pike's  Peak  cog- 
wheel line,  supplementing  the  Colorado 
.Midland  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  in  the  14,000  feet  climb  from 
-Manitou  to  the  cap  of  Pike's  Peak.  Many 
other  points  in  the  Rockies  may  be  visited 
by  Denver  &  Rio  Grande- Western  Pacific, 
Denver,  Northwestern  and  Pacific  to  Dixie 
Lake  and  Corona,  Union  Pacific,  Santa 
Fe,  Colorado  and  Southern.  In  Arizona 
is  that  "  sublimest  of  gorges,  Titan  of 
Chasms,"  the  Grand  Canon,  reached  by 
the  Santa  Fe  route  to  Williams,  and  thence 
northward  by  branch  to  the  canon's  brink. 

A  writer  thus  describes  the  Grand 
Canon:  "The  wonders  of  the  Grand 
( 'anon  can  not  be  adequately  represented 
in  symbols  of  speech  nor  by  speech  itself. 
The  resources  of  the  graphic  art  are  taxed 
beyond  their  powers  in  attempting  to 
portray  its  features.  Language  and  illus- 
tration combined  must  fail.  The  elements 
that  unite  to  make  the  Grand  Canon  the 
most  sublime  spectacle  in  nature  are 
multifarious  and  exceedingly  diverse.  Be- 
sides the  elements  of  form,  there  are  ele- 
ments of  color,  for  here  the  colors  of  the 
heavens  are  rivaled  by  the  colors  of  the 
rocks.  The  rainbow  is  not  more  replete 
Avith  hues. 

"But  form  and  color  do  not  exhaust  all 
the  diAine  qualities  of  the  Grand  Canon. 
It  is  the  land  of  music.  The  river  thunders 
in  perpetual  roar,  swelling  in  floods  of 
music  when  the  storm  gods  play  upon  the 
rocks,  and  fading  away  in  soft  and  low 
murmurs  when  the  infinite  blue  of  heaven 
is  imveiled." 


THE  ROCKIES  IN  CANADA 

IN  Canada  the  Rockies  tower  to  their 
most  gigantic  proportions.  Tourists 
through  this  sublime  scenery  should  linger 
as  long  as  possible  among  the  boldest  and 
most  awe-inspiring  of  this  mountain 
scenery.  Every  accommodation  desired 
by  tourists  seems  to  have  been  anticipated 
and  provided  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.,  by  whose  transcontinental  sj^stem 
this  favored  place  is  served.  Tourists  are 
thus  delighted  at  the  anomalous  conditions 
that  while  they  are  apparently  roughing 
it  in  the  wilds  they  are  really  living  in  highly 
civilized  luxury. 

In  this  region  among  the  most  attractive 
resorts  and  natural  wonders  are  Banff,  Bow 
Valley,  Yoho  Valley,  and  The  Valley  of 


i  One  of  These  Awaits 
I  You— FREE  I 

I  A  Sunshine  "Revelation  Box"    | 

I  containing  14  kinds  of  tempting 

I  biscuits  known  as 


Specialties 


■  each  distinctive  in  flavor  and  entirely 

I  different  from  any  other  biscuit  baked 

I  in  this  country. 

I  To  Get  Your  Sunshine 

I  "Revektiin  Box" 

1  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 

I  the   name  of  your  grocer  with    loc 

m  (stamps  or  coin)  to  pay  the  cost  of 

I  postage  and  packing   only,   and   we 

1  will  send  this  Sunshine  "Revelation 

I  Box"  ofbiscuit  goodies,  FREE.    Or, 

i  send  your   own   and  your   grocer's 

1  name  for  our  Sunshine  "Taste  Box," 

1  containing  5  kinds,  postpaid. 

I  JoOSE-\yiLES  giSCUlT  (oMPANY 

I  Bakers  of  Sunshine  Biscuits 

I  607  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  iiiiiiiiiiinnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiRiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiili 


The  Grace  of  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse.  . 


Whitman  Saddles 


For  Men  and  Women  — embody  every   fea- 
tme    of    comfort,   style   and  durability,  com- 
bining  the  practical   suggestions  of    the  most 
proniinent  riders     of  two   continents  and   our 
thirty    years'  manufacturing  experience. 
Send  for   illustrated  catalogue  B  describing 
sttf/es  ajid  accessories  and   givinQ  the  names 
of  inanif  proviineiit  Jtsers. 
The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  No 

grease,  odor  nor  dirt.    Brighter  than  ^ 

acetylene.     Over  200  styles.     Every ' 

lamp  warranted.     Write  for  catalog. 

Agents  IVantid. 

THE  BE8T   LIGHT  OO. 

OS  E.  5th  St.i  Canton,  O. 


Washbume's  Patent 
"O.K."  Paper  Fasten. 
er«.  Brass  and  nickel- 
plated  Steel,  3  sizes;  in 

Bright  Metal  boxes  of  30  and 
1 00 each.  ^llStationers,]0, 
15.  20  &  25^.    Send  10^  for 
X  50  assorted.     Booklet  free. 
YEARLY  SALE  100  MILLION 
THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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the  Ten  Peaks,  also  Emerald  Lake,  Lake 
O'Hara,  and  the  Lakes  in  the  Clouds,  as 
well  as  the  great  mountain  peaks  Stephen, 
Sir  Donald,  and  others  towering  up  to 
heights  of  more  than  10,000  feet. 


WESTERN     MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL    PARKS 


AND 


"pHE  Western  United  States  and  the 
1  Dominion  of  Canada  are  both  blest 
with  a  wealth  of  sublime  scenery.  The 
Government  in  both  is  wisely  reserving 
large  tracts  of  the  most  scenic  and  striking 
portions  as  national  parks  to  be  enjoyed 
by,  the  people  in  perpetuity. 


GLACIER   NATIONAL   PARK 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
reservations  is  the  new  Glacier  National 
Park  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Montana, 
on  the  border  of  British  Columbia. 

From  this  triple  "divide"  of  the  Roclvies 
mountain  torrents  flow  in  three  directions — to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Hudson  Bay.  and  tlie  (Uilf 
of  Mexico.  In  extent  this  park  is  greater  tliari 
the  Stat«?  of  Rhode  Island.  It  has  si.xly  living 
glaciers,  2.'>()  crystalline  lakes  whicli  are  tiie 
deligiit  of  flsiiermen ;  its  sky  line  is  a  series  of 
mountain  peaks.  When  first  opened  (in  1910),  it 
was  visited  l)y  more  than  7.000  persons,  a  record 
which  far  surpasses  that  of  other  National  parks; 
and,  jutiging  from  early  indications,  the  Oovern- 
ment  at  Wasliington  will  have  to  report  this  as 
another  record-breaking  year.  An  element  of 
legend  and  romance  lends  itself  to  this  park:  ad- 
joining it  is  the  famous  Reservation  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indians.  These  Indians  number  6,000  and 
are  all  proteges  of  the  United  States  Government. 
So  here,  if  you  choose,  you  can  be  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  Indians  and  can  note  their 
habits.  custom.s,  and  modes  of  living.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  more  Indian  legend  connected  with 
this  park  than  with  any  other  1,400  .square  miles 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  the  lover  of  scenic 
and  stupendous  beauty.  Glacier  National  Park  is  a 
paradise.  It  can  be  reached  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  is  practically  the  park's 
southern  boimdary.  with  stations  at  both  gate- 
ways. Glacier  Park  Station  is  on  the  east  side  and 
Belton  on  the  west  side  of  this  "great  divide." 
Besides  liotel  accommodations,  there  are  chalets 
of  the  Swiss  variety  which  may  be  rented. 


CALIFORNIA'S    NATIONAL    PARKS 

California  has  three  national  parks — 
the  General  Grant  National  Park,  of 
2,536  acres;  the  Sequoia  National  Park, 
of  61,597  acres;  and  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  of  719.622  acres. 

Of  these  the  Yosemite  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting.  A  wonderful  vastness  seems 
the  crowning  characteristic  of  this  creation 
of  nature  nestled  far  up  on  the  side  of  the 
skj^-scraping,  snow-capped  SieiTas.  Altho 
the  floor  of  this  tremendous  rift,  or  canon, 
is  eight  miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to 
two  miles  wide  and  4,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  its  enclosing  walls  of  rock  on  each 
side  tower  up  almost  vertically  about 
5,000  feet.  The  feelings  of  a  tourist  when 
standing  and  gazing  up  at  these  mighty 
and  eternal  walls  of  rock  \yit]i  no  sign  of  an 
exit  visible  can  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  In  this  park  are  the 
famous  Falls  of  the  Yosemite,  fifteen  times 
higher  than  Niagara.  Here,  too,  at  alti- 
tudes from  3,000  to  7.000  feet  are  found  the 
gigantic  big  trees  (sequoia).  The  height 
of  these  forest  giants  is  from  250  to  300 
feet,  their  diameter  25  tb  35  feet,  and  their 
age  about  5,000  years. 

The  Yosemite  is  reached  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads  to  Merced  and 
thence  by  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  to  El 
Portal,  the  gate  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Both  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  Parks  are 
exceedingly  wild,  lying  high  on  the  Sierras.     The 


This  New  Book  FREE 

The  Signal  System  in  Modern  Business'* 

Send  for  It 

We  have  prepared  a 
valuable  manual  on 
the  subject.  Free  to 
purchasing  agents 
and  other exfcutives 
— regular  price,  25c. 


A  dominant  color — that  is  the  daily  sales  sheet 

The  mind  calls  for  it — the  eye  locates  it  instantly.  No  shuffling 
among  piles  of  papers — no  lost  time — no  irritation. 

That  is  the  Signal  System.     A  different   color   for  each  form. 

A  system  which  saves  an  astonishing  amount  of  time  in  a  big 
office  and  a  lot  of  worry  for  a  big  man.  Most  large  offices  use  it 
now.  "The  Signal  System  in  Modern  Business"  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  and  time. 


^^^^I^S^Jll 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 

It   Is    the  best    paper    for    office  and    factory    forms,   letterheads,   price 
lists,  etc.     Very  strong,  uniform,  fine  writing  surface;  a  "quality"  feel  and 
rattle — and  very  economical  — 

The  beat  paper  made  to  sell  for  less  than  9c  a  pound 

Hammermill  Bond  is  made  in  12  colors  which  are  always  the 


J^      L.D. 
^^  6-7 

♦     HatnmarmHI 

^         Paoer  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


same  and  your  printer  can  get  any  quantity  instantly. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  pin  to  your  letterhead,  mentioning 
executive  position. 

Our  System   Service  will    help  you  solve  your  office 
problems.  Write  us  fully  and  let  us  smooth  the  rough  ♦ 

places. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Erie,  Pa. 


.♦     Gentlemen: 
^       Please    send    ms 

♦     your   book— "The 
Signal     System    in 

Modern  Business."  S.  P. 


^,       Name. 
.♦      Address 


Position. 


^M| 

k|^^^|^\s\v\vv;^^^ 

^^^ 

'     ~   ■'             ■^^ 
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JL  \J  \-/  //fOM  Factory  Direct  to  You  ar  Parcels  Post  JL 

Will  you  pay  $1.90  for  100  Edwin's  Genuine  "Havana  Seconds"— cigars  made  of  the  quality  ot  tobacco  used 
in  cigars  that  sell  over  the  counter  at  "  3  for  a  quarter  "  ?  Made  of  Havana  Picadura.  which  is  the  trade  name 
of  tobacco  leaf  that  is  too  short  to  roll  into  the  high  priced  cigars.  It  doesn't  make  a  pretty  cigar,  but  you  don't 
smoke  looks— so,  after  all,  the  tobacco  is  just  the  same.  The  finest  Havana  Picadura,  no  cigar  shorter  than  4j 
inches,  some  even  longer— hand-made,  and  money  back  if  you  aren't  elated.  This  is  one  of  our  great  values— to 
introduce  our  method  of  selling  from  factory  direct  to  the  smoker  at  factory  prices. 

None  Sold  After  July  7th  at  This  Prico  and  Not  More  Than  100  to  One  Smoker 

Send  J1.90for  100.  We  reserve  the  right,  however,  to  return  your  order  and  refund  your  money  after  acer- 
tain  quantity  of  this  brand  is  sold,  as  this  price  is  made  just  to  "get  acquainted." 

EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.,  Inc.,  2328-2340  3d  Ave.,  New  York  City 
The  Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar  House  in  the  World 

In  ordering  stale  whether  you  U'ant  ilild.  Medium  or  Strong  Cigars.    For  references  as  to  our  standing,  look  up 

Dun  or  Bradslreel,  or  ask  any  banker. 
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Three  Hours 
Along  the  Hudson  River 


via 


the 


NEW  YORK 

Central 

LINES  .  ' 


V 


IN  traveling  between 
theWestandNew 
York  City  via  the 
New  York  Central 
Lines  you  ride  for 
three  hours  —  nearly 
150  miles — along  the 
Hudson  River. 

This  is  the  great  scenic  route 
between  the  East  and  West. 

All  tickets  are  good  for  stop' 
over  at  Niagara  Falls 


^?l 


You  Can  Solve 
the  Vacation  Problem 

very  easily  by  sending 
today  for 

"The    Summer    Paradise 


Delaware  &  H  udson 
Rail  and  Steamer  Lines 


It  illustrates  and  gives  you  full  information  regarding  those 
gems  of  American  resorts :  Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George, 
Weslport,  Elizabethtown,  Essex,  Schroon  Lake,  Lake  Champlain, 
Cliff  Haven,  Lake  Placid,  Saranac  Lake,  Cooperstown,  Sharon 
Springs.  All  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charming  places 
in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an  infinite  variety  of  happy 
vacation  possibilities.  "A  Summer  Paradise,"  illustrated 
and  full  of  definite  information,  sent  for   6c.  postage  by 

A.  A.  HEARD,  G.  P.  A.,   The  D.  &  H.  Co.,   Albany,  New  York 

Always  the  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between  New  York 
and    Montreal  —  The   Highway  to    Canada's     Famous   Resorts 


formt-r  Is  n-arhitl  liy  Kiagt-  from  WcKxIlaWc.  tin? 
liilli-r  hy  AtaK<«  fruiii  Kxt-K'r  ou  the  !>i<iulliern 
J'ucltJc. 

ESTES  PARK 

Sovonty  miles  from  Denver,  at  tlif  foot  (f 
Loti^i'.s  Peak  at  the  eoiitiiiental  di\ide  of 
the  Rockies,  is  Estes  Park.  In  this  park 
are  to  be  seen  panoramas  of  snow-capped 
peaks,  glaciers,  rivers,  and  streams.  Ex- 
cellent automobile  roads  penetrate  this 
region. 

The  three  chief  gateways  are  LonKmont  on  the 
Colorado  and  Southern  and  Burlington  roads, 
Lyons  on  the  latter  line,  and  I.oveland  and 
Boulder  on  the  Colorado  and  .Southern.  Motor- 
slaves  take  tourists  into  the  park  from  these 
stations. 


RANTER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Directly  in  the  center  of  this  vast  re- 
serve stands  the  snow-capped  peak  of 
Mount  Ranier-Tacoma,  14, .520  feet.  On 
all  sides  of  this  great  "  mountain  of  the 
snow  "  radiate  glaciers  from  which  many 
rivers  take  their  source. 

Entrance  to  the  Park  i.s  by  rail  to  Ashford, 
thence  over  govemment-built  roads  by  motor- 
stage  line.  Excellent  train  .service  is  afforded 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the 
Tac-oma-Eastem  railways,  two  hours'  ride  from 
Tacoma. 


CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK 

More  than  159,000  acres  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  are  embraced  in  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park,  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The 
lake  after  which  the  park  was  named  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  waters  themselves,  2,000  feet 
in  depth,  are  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  rock 
1,500  feet  high  without  an  external  open- 
ing. The  nearest  station  to  the  Park  is 
Medford,  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

ALGONQUIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

This  great  Canadian  playground,  con- 
sisting of  2,000,000  acres  in  the  Highlands, 
of  Ontario,  dotted  with  1,200  lakes,  in- 
eluding  several  rivers,  is  the  mecea  of 
thousands  who  desire  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions close  to  nature.  Fishing  and  canoe- 
ing are  the  favorite  pastimes. 

The  southwestern  comer  of  this  reserve  is 
traversed  by  the  Ottawa  dl-vision  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  excellent  connections  from  Boston, 
Buffalo,  and  Chicago.  Passenger  boats  are  opera- 
ted on  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  region. 

YELLOWSTONE     NATIONAL    PARK 

This  great  reserve,  containing  3,578 
square  miles  in  Wyoming,  one  of  the  first 
set  aside  by  the  Government,  comprizes  a 
bewildering  number  of  nature  wonders, 
foremost  among  these  being  the  many 
geysers,  great  and  small.  In  this  park  at 
an  altitude  of  nearly  8,000  feet  is  Yellow- 
stone Lake,  and  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  the  natural  attractions  to  be 
found  in  this  celebrated  playground.  All 
visitors  to  Yellowstone  Park  should  take 
the  famous  stage  trip  which  loops  about 
the  park,  and  a  sail  by  boat  over  the  water 
of  the  lake. 

The  chief  gateways  are  at  Gardner  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  at  Yellowstone,  reached  by 
through  train  service  from  Kansas  City,  Leaven- 
worth, Council  Bluffs,  and  Omaha  by  Union 
Pacific  system,  in  conjunction  with  Oregon  Short 
Line.  A  variety  of  attractive  tours  to  the  park 
are  provided. 
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ATLANTIC  SEACOAST  RESORTS 

WITH  vacalionists  to  whcjin  the  tang 
of  salt  air  is  a  stroiifj  iiidiict'inent 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  to  the  broad  l)eaolies 
of  Florida  is  lined  with  attractive  resorts. 

MARITIME    PROVINCES 

Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  EvanKcHno.  is  much 
enjoyed  hy  those  wlio  prefer  (juiet  to  fasliioiuihle 
surroundings.  Now  Bruns\vi<'li  not  onlj-  ha.s  its 
seashore  scenery,  but  inland  inouniain  lakes  and 
rivers.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  many  miles  of 
ocean  beach.  Newfoundland's  coast  is  indented 
by  fiords  winch  compare  with  tho.se  of  Norway, 
while  her  waters  provide  real  flsliing. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Southward  across  the  Maine  border  Ho  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Bar  Harboiv  and  Mt.  l>esert.  P<'n- 
boscot  Bay  resorts,  and  scor(\s  of  other  restinf?- 
places.  Oir  the  New  Hampshire  coast  lie  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,  swept  by  cool  breezes.  On  the  north 
shore  of  Slassachusetts  are  Swampscott,  Nahant, 
Marblehead,  Gloucester,  etc.;  on  the  south  shore. 
Cape  Cod.  and  the  isli!s,  Martha's  Vineyard 
ana  Nantucket.  Newport,  the  seashore  center 
of  fashion,  is  the  most  famous  of  Hhode  Island's 
attractive  resorts.  In  or  near  Long  Island  Sound 
are  Block  Island,  Watch  Hill.  Kislier's  Island,  and 
New  London.  Most  of  these  coast  resorts  are 
reached  either  directly  or  with  connections  by 
coastwise  lines  described  eLsewhore.  Anions  rail 
lines  reaching  tliesi^  places  are  the  Intercolonial 
and  Canadian  Pacific  in  New  Brunswick:  Domin- 
ion Atlantic  and  Great  Nortliern  in  Nova  Scotia: 
Reid  Newfoundland  in  Newfoimilland:  Canadian 
Pacific,  Grand  Trunk  and  Maine  Central  in 
Maine:  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  Haven 
System  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut. 

LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  JERSEY,  ETC. 

Long  Island,  with  more  than  400  miles  of  salt- 
water shore  line,  is  a  seashore  paradise.  Deep- 
sea  bathing,  yachting,  and  fishing,  with  superb 
roads  for  motoring  abound.  Among  the  most 
favorite  south  shore  resorts  are  Coney  Island, 
Manhattan  Beach,  and  the  Rockaways.  Long 
Beach.  CJreat  South  Bay.  the  Hamptons.  Amagan- 
sett,  and  Montauk  Point.  On  the  north  shore  are 
Little  Neck,  Sea  ClilT.  Oyster  Bay,  Huntington, 
Port  Jefferson,  Peconic,  Greenport,  and  Orient 
Point.  Long  Island  resorts  are  accessible  by 
through  trains  from  the  Pennsylvania  station. 
New  York  City,  while  by  water,  north  shore 
points  may  be  reached  by  the  Montauk  Steam- 
boat Line,  and  Coney  Island  and  Rockaway  by 
summer  excursion  steamers.  The  forty  beaches 
of  New  (Jersey  are  world-famous.  Most  notable 
of  the-se  arc  Long  Branch.  AsburyPark,  Barnegat. 
Atlantic  City,  and  Cape  May.  These  ocean  re- 
sorts may  be  reached  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Pennsylvania  System.  In 
conjunction  with  the  former  road  a  steamer 
.service  is  maintained  between  New  York  and 
Atlantic  Highlands.  Still  farther  down  the  coast 
is  Virginia  Beach,  known  as  "the  Atlantic  City  of 
,  Virginia,  "reached  by  electric  railway  from  Norfolk. 


PACIFIC  SEASHORE  RESORTS 

ALONG  the  Pacific  coast  of  California 
are  many  famous  seashore  resorts. 
The  best-known  of  these  are  along  the 
southern  shore  line,  including  Long  Beach, 
Redondo,  Coronado  Beach,  and  Santa  Mon- 
ica. Along  the  middle  and  northern  coasts 
are  Santa  Cruz,  Sausalito,  and  other 
beaches.  Off  the  south  shore  lies  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  one  of  the  most  famous 
fishing  resorts  on  the  Pacific.  This  island 
is  reached  by  a  two-hour  sail  on  steamers 
of  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Com- 
pany from  San  Pedro,  with  connections  to 
Los  Angeles  by  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake, 
and  Pacific  Electric  trains.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia seashore  resorts  are  reached  by 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  lines  with 
connections. 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

THE  wonders  of  this  countrj'  can  not 
be  realized  by  those  who  have  not 
taken  one  or  more  of  the  attractive  trips 
across  it,  preferably  going  by  one  route  and 
returning  by  another.  Joint  agreements 
between  the  chief  railway  and  steamship 
lines    make    it    possible    to    make    trans- 
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Please  remember  this.  The  old-fashioned 
patience  of  I  844  is  still  a  habit  at  our  factory. 
Our  trade  mark  goes  on  nothing  that  is  the  least 
bit  of  slap-dash  in  workmanship.  That  is  the 
main  reason  why  •we  are  today  called  upon  to 
produce  ihe  widest  line  of  luggage  in  America. 

During  our  career  as  the  oldest  wholesale 
baggage  makers  m  America  we  have  brought 
out  many  innovations.  We  were  the  pioneers 
in  producing  feather-weight  luggage.  We  originated  the  leather-bound  trunk 
with  canvas-covered  sides.  Our  designers  are  still  setting  the  pace  in  luggage. 

Buying  luggage  without  first  seeing  our  catalog  is  a  good'deal  like  spelling  an 
unfamiliar  word  without  first  consulting  the  dictionary. 


The  new  wrinkle  in  this  "Likly"  Wardrobe  Tmnk 
is  no  wrinkles.  No  matter  how  rudely  it  is  jostled 
about,  your  clothes  come  out  uncrumpled. 

No  fussy  folderols.  The  "  Likly"  single  strap 
follower  keeps  everything  at  your  finger-tips.  Which, 
ever  garment  you^want  comes  out  in  a  jiffy. 

Foundation  box  is  basswood.  Covermg'and  inter, 
lining  is  heavy,  water-proof  Army  duck.  Rawhide 
binding.  Bronze-steel  corner  caps  and  bottom  protect- 
ors. Ball-bearing  rollers.  Carries  1 5  to  18  suits  or 
gowns  of  average  weight.  Models  for  men.  Models 
for  women.  Prices  $70.00  to  $75.00.  (Add  $5  to 
these  prices  west  of  the  Mississippi). 

One  hundred  other  wardrobe  trunks  are  shown  in 
our  catalog.  Send  for  a  copy.  Prices  from  $25.00  up. 


(No.  61.  Wardrobe  Trunk) 


Steamer  Trunk) 


Basswood  plus  cold  rolled  bronze  steel  plus 
heavy  Army  duck  make  this  "Likly"  Steamer 
Trunk  a  stubborn  traveler.  7  he  farther  you 
take  it,  the  more  you'll  think  of  it. 

Long  dress  tray  inside.  Bottom  has  set-in  tray 
and  a  section  which  makes  room  for  a  large  hat. 
Price  $27.50.  (Add  $2.50  to  this  price  west  of 
the  Mississippi). 


(No.  101.    Suit  Case) 

Let  the  expressman  heave  this  bag  about  to 
his  heart's  content,  h  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 
Has  extra-heavy  leather  corners.  Light  basswood 
inserts  in  each  end  keep  the  shapeliness  for  years. 
And  look  at  the  locks  !  Prices  $  1 2.50  to  $  1 3.50. 

Many  more  suit  cases  are  shown  in  our  cata- 
log.    Send  for  it. 


(No.  250.     Tidy  Travel  Bag) 

Here's  the  "Ukly"  Tidy  Travel  Bag.  Goes  its  name 
one  better  by  being  very  sturdy  in  the  bargain.  For  women. 
A  handsome  affair.  Silk  lined.  Look  at  the  inside  pockets. 
They  care  for  toilet  articles.     Guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Ught,  too.  Comes  in  two  leathers  and  two  sizes. 
Prices  $20.00  to  $30.00 

DovMn  the 
gangplankcomes 
our  swagger 
L.ondon  cousin 
—the  "Likly" 
Kit  Bag.  This 
type  of  bag  was 
invented  by  a 
Biitish  Army 
Officer.  Here 
you  see  its  best 
development. 

Empty,  it  flat- 
tens out  into  al- 
most nothing. 
Filled,   it— well 
you  simply  can't 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Prices  $26.30 
to   $31.00.      Don't  miss  this  and  the   other  Kit  Bags 
described  in  our  catalog. 

If  you've  any  travel  in  mind,  you  ought  to  send  for  one 
of  our  1 28-page  catalogs.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most 
varied  line  of  luggage  made  today.  And  we'll  tell  you 
where  to  see  "Likly  "  Luggage  in  your  town. 

Henry  Likly  &  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ..;  .     . 


(No.  63. 

seem  to  fill  it. 


IGt  Bag) 


Asks  no  favors  of  the  ba^ga^e  man 
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Fun  For  Everybody  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park 

CThe  Geysers,  Cataracts,  Canyons,  Mountains,  Lakes  and  Streams  are  spread  in  most  allur- 
ing array  around  the  superb  143-mile  coaching  trip  through  America's  Only  Geyserland.  Jaunts 
of  one,  two  or  more  days  at  small  cost,  or  complete  tour  in  6  days  only  $55.50.  Fishing  galore 
in  the  flashing  trout  streams---side  trips  to  the  haunts  of  Bison,  Bear,  Deer,  Elk,  Antelope, 
Beaver,  and  other  weird  creatures  so  plentiful  in  this  greatest  of  Uncle  Sam's  preserves.  Go 
this  summer  sure  I  _ 

CLow  fares  for  the  Park  trip  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  Pacific  Coast  trips.  Through 
sleeping  cars  direct  to  Gardiner  Gateway,  the  Original  Yellowstone  Park  entrance  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  from  Pacific  Coast_daily  during  season.  Gardiner  is 
reached  only  via  the  Northern  Pacific. 

flNP'Personally  Conducted  Excursions  from  Chicago  every  Sunday  June  22  to  September  7, 
to  and  through  the  Park  and  return  to  Chicago.  The  no-bother,  most-fun  way.  Make  reser- 
vations early.  Let  me  tell  you  about  Summer  Tourist  and  Convention  Tickets  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  Say  whether  you  want  to  make  Park  trip,  or  go  on  to  Pacific  Coast. 
CAttach  3  two  cent  stamps  to  coupon  for  new  beautifully  executed  view  album  of  Yellowstone 
Park.     This  new  book  is  easily  worth  a  dollar.     Send  quick  for  your  copy 

»^M— imwiiimiiTf'""" "" ■"""■'iiiBiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriin " ■ I H  HI  III  11 1     I     I 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK  BOOK  COUPON 

This  coupon  and  six  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  the  book  to  you. 

Just  fill  in  same  and  address  plainly.  ^r^^t  a^^ 

Check  here    D    if  interested  in  Personally  Conducted  Throuiib  ,/vC*  ^^^O 

Park  Service.  #  Ofx'^^k.^ 

Check  here   LI    if  interested  in  Yellowstone  Park  and  Pacific  M^f  .^^^ll 

Coast  trips.  ■         (     .^^^1 

Name _ - _ -  ^^*^^>V^^ 

Street  and  No _ _  4^^^*  •  ^^ 

Town State _ 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

Offices   in  Leading  Cities 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1915         Panama-California  Exposition,  San  Diego,  1915 


MOUNT  DESERT 

Off*  the  Maine  Coast 

You  never  tire  of  Mount  Desert.   It  is  too  won- 
derful, too  varied,  too  beautiful,  too  gay. 

Isle  of  Enchantment 

You  turn  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
deep  woods — all  on  this  marvelous  island. 

You  live  in  an  unending  round  of  summer  pleasures.  Or  you  just  rest 
and  breathe  that  wonderful  sea  air. 

You  may  choose  Bar  Harbor,  with  its  fashionable  and  artistic  life,  or 

such  perfect  vacation  spots  as  Southwest,  Northeast  and  Seal  Harbors. 

You  may  sail,  bathe,  fish,  play  tennis  and  golf,  drive,  ride,  climb 

mountains,    enjoy   the   delightful    social   gaiety 

which  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  summer  here. 

Magnificent  hotels,  charming  boarding  houses 
at  moderate  rates. 

Send  for  FR£i:  BOOKLET 
"Mt.  Desert,  Isle  of  £nchantment" 

ADDRESS  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  827,  So.  Station  Boston,  Mass. 
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fonlini>ntal  trips  at  much  lower  rales 
than  the  loeal  ont^way  tariffs  of  em-h  lino, 
with  the  advantage  of  travelinj^  over  dif- 
feretit  routes  and  seeing  different  regions, 
all  with  liberal  stoi)-over  privileg€*H.  Rates 
to  Pacific  Coast  points  for  a  round  trip 
from  New  York  range  from  !$l()(i.2(J  to 
*i  10.70  (witli  slight  extra  amounts  to 
("alirornia  points  via  Portland^.  Alt  ho 
there  is  at  i)resent  only  a  single  railway 
systc^in  crossing  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pat-ific,  it  is  customary  to 
term  those  railways  with  Eastern  con- 
nections (but  extending  from  Duluth, 
Ciiicago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans  to  the 
Pacific  Coast)  transcontinental  lines. 

The  Canadian  Pa<Mfic  with  its  10,000 
miles  of  railway  is  the  only  single  line  on 
this  continent  reaching  from  shore  to  shore 
of  the  great  oceans,  but  two  other  Canadian 
roads  will  soon  similarly  band  the  con- 
tinent. The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  be 
complete  to  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
termini  in  1915,  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern, with  more  than  a  thousand  miles  al- 
ready in  operation,  is  pushing  its  rails  out 
eastward  and  westward.  For  more  than 
twelve  years  construction  has  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day.  There  remain 
but  twenty-three  miles  of  track  to  con- 
nect various  sections  of  this  system  be- 
tween Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and 
Toronto,  and  it  is  expected  to  join  the 
rails  between  Quebec  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  Grand  Trunk's  termini  will  be  Halifax 
and  Prince  Rupert;  the  Canadian  North- 
ern's, Piigwash,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Van- 
couver. The  Canadian  Northern  operates 
the  transatlantic  Royal  Line  between 
Montreal  and  Bristol,  England.  Both 
roads  upon  completion  will  have  trans- 
Pacific  and  transatlantic  fleets.  In  de- 
tail, the  completed  transcontinental  routes 
are: 


The  Canadian  Pacific,  which  unites  Halifax 
and  Vancouver,  having  its  own  steamship  fleets 
of  sixty-seven  ships  on  the  two  oceans  and  the 
(ireat  Lakes,  and  ownmg  sixteen  liotels,  offers  a 
tour  that  leads  through  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  portions  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

South  of  our  northern  border  are  seven  trans- 
continental lines.  The  most  northerly  is  the 
Cireat  Northern,  extending  from  Duluth  and  St. 
Paul  to  Vancouver,  B.  Con  the  north  and  Port- 
land on  the  south — the  latter  being  the  Glacier 
National  Park  Route.  This  system  operates  a 
fleet  of  trans-Pacific  steamships  wliich  .sail  from 
Seattle.  It  also  operates  the  Northern  S.S.  Co. 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Next  southward  is  the  Northern  Pacific  line, 
extending  from  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  to  Portland 
and  Tacoma,  with  Yellowstone  National  Park  as 
its  leading  scenic  attraction. 

Both  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
now  operate  their  own  lines  into  Winnipeg. 
Almost  paralleUng  both  roads  is  the  Chicago, 
Milwaulcee  and  St.  Paul  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

Midway  between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  extends 
the  Union  Pacific's  overland  route,  from  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

The  newest  of  the  transcontinental  lines  is  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande-Western  Pacific,  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  via 
Feather  River  Canon. 

Still  further  southward  runs  the  Santa  Fe,  the 
Grand  Canon  route,  between  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

Most  southerly  of  all  the  lines  is  the  Sunset 
Route,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  running  between 
New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and  from  the 
latter  city  extending  northward  by  the  Shasta 
Route  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle.  This 
road  has  its  own  steamship  line  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

Radiating  from  Chicago  are  important  systems 
having  through  train  connections  over  these 
transcontinental  roadbeds.  The  Chicagol  and 
Northwestern,  running  to  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and 
Omaha,  sends  through  trains  to  the  Pacific  coast 
via  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific.  The 
Burlington  route  to  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
and  Billings  operates  a  through  service  over  the 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Southern 
Pacific,  and  Western  Pacific  lines.  The"Soo"hne 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paid,  Duluth,  and  Portal 
affords  through  service  over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
to  Winnipeg  and  Pacific  coast  points  via  Spokane, 
or  to  \'ancouver  direct.  The  Rock  Island  system 
runs  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul,  Denver,  and 
Santa  Rosa,  N.  M.,  and  operates  tlu'ough  tralas 
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to  tlio  coast  by  Western  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  connections.  The  Chicago  Great  Westt-m 
to  Ht.  Paul.  Omaha,  and  Kan.sas  City  sends  cars 
to  the  Pacific  via  the  Santa  Ffi  system  from  Kan.sas 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  and  via  ihc  (ireat  Nortlicni 
and"  Northern  Pacific  from  St.  Paul.  Tlie  Chicago 
and  Alton  going  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
connects  with  tlie  Santa  F6.  The  Alton  with  the 
St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  offers  a  direct  route 
also  between  Chicapo  and  Hot  Springs.  Between 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans  through  service  is 
provided  by  the  Illinois  Central  system,  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and 
also  from  Memphis,  direct  service  Is  afforded  by 
the  Rock  Island  system. 


TRANSOCEANIC  TRAVEL 

IT  is  in  transatlantic  passenger  traffic 
that  we  find  the  most  aggressive  com- 
petition for  the  steamship  conquest  of  the 
world.  The  four  great  fleets  which  battle 
most  keenly  for  the  supremacy  of  speed 
and  luxury — The  Hamburg  American, 
North  German  Lloyd,  Cunard,  and  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine — strive  to 
outdo  one  another  in  inducements  to  the 
ever-increasing  thousands  who  cross  this 
ocean. 

It  seems  only  a  short  time  ago  when  the 
Cedric  was  considered  a  marvel  in  size. 
She  was  built  in  1904,  a  ship  of  680  i^4  feet 
length,  75  feet  beam,  and  21,035  tons 
register.  Yet  the  Olympic,  with  her 
length  of  882  )'2  feet  and  beam  of  94  feet, 
with  a  register  of  46,359  tons,  was  put  into 
service  two  years  ago.  The  advent  of  the 
Olympic  spurred  the  Hamburg  American 
management  to  the  construction  of  a  still 
larger  ship,  resulting  in  the  great  Imperator, 
919  feet  in  length,  98  feet  width,  and  dis- 
placement of  50,000  tons  register.  This 
huge  vessel  will  make  her  maiden  trip  this 
month,  arriving  in  New  York  June  18. 
No  sooner  had  construction  begun  on  the 
Imperalor  than  the  White  Star  Line  began 
building  another  giant  liner,  named  the 
Britannic,  which  will  go  into  commission 
in  1915.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  Teuton 
rivals,  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  build- 
ing a  huge  liner,  named  Columbus,  which 
will  go  into  service  in  August  of  next  year. 
The  Cunard  Line  met  these  competitors 
with  the  Aquilattia,  901  feet  long,  tonnage 
47,000,  which  will  make  her  initial  trip 
across  the  ocean  next  year.  The  biggest 
ship  yet  planned  is  the  Vaterland,  of  the 
Hamburg  American  Line,  now  building. 
This  monster  will  be  950  feet  long,  100 
feet  beam,  with  55,000  tons  register.  Thus 
the  realization  of  the  1,000-foot  liner  does 
not   appear   to   be   far  distant. 

The  popularity  of  "one  class  fare "  steam- 
ships is  gaining  rapidly.  In  August,  the 
Cunard  Line  will  put  in  commission  two 
new  steamers  between  Montreal  and 
Southampton  operated  entirely  on  the  "one 
class  plan." 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  contem- 
plate an  ocean  voyage  we  give  below  a  brief 
directory    of,'   leading    transatlantic    and    trans- 
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—  a  vacation  that's  different 

Spend  f/ou  r  vacation  among  the  glaciers 
and  mountains  of  Alaska.  'I'liis  land  of 
inexpressible  scenic  grandeur  isfiUed  with 
thrilling  sights.  Take  the  steamer  to 
Skaguay.  tl^  Gateway  to  the  Interior. 
Then  pry  beyond  the  shores  to  behold  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  .\tlin.  Daws.'ii  and 
Fairbanks.  The  climate  is  delightful. 
Kree  Literature— WriteTODAT  for  special 
R<mnd-TripVacati"uRatesanflillusti;tted 
literature  about  Atliii  and  the  Klondike. 
Sent  FREE.     Addioss 

Herman  Weig.  Gen.  Agt., 
WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 

1-7  W.  Washington  St..  Chlrago 

iir  T;  Tirtio  Dept- .  White  Pass  *  Yukon  Route 
I'-'"  Hastings  St..  ToneooTer.  B.  V. 
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Eighty-two  mountain  peaks,  each  towering  to  a  height 
of  more  than  5,000  feet;  fertile  valleys  of  incomparable 
loveliness;  beautiful  vistas  everywhere,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  — 
these,  in  a  word,  are  the  scenic  glories  of  "The  Land  of  the  Sky" 
in  Western  North  Carolina. 

Get  away  from  your  business  cares  and  hot-weather  discomforts 
to  the  cool,  invigorating  climate  of  this  wonderful  region.  Out- 
door sport  rules  supreme  —  golf,  tennis,  motoring — with  canoeing 
and  bathing  in  the  beautiful  mountain  lakes. 

"The  Land  of  the  Sky"  is  less  than  a  day's  journey  from  eastern, 
southern,  or  middle-western  cities.  Magnificent  through  trains  daily, 
with  Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  over  the 

SOUTHERN  Railway 
I    Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

A  summer  vacation  here  is  one  continuous  round  of  delight.     Lux- 
urious hotels  and  private  cottages  in  exquisite  locations  await  you  at 

Asheville,  Black  Mountain,  Hendersonville,  Brevard, 
Lake  Toxaway,  Saluda,  Waynesville,  Tryon,  Flat 
Rock,  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  and  other  attractive  resorts. 

For  rates  or  information  apply  to  any  agent  of  Southern  Railway  or  Connecting  Lines 


New  York  Office, 

2fi4  Fifth  Avenue 
Washington  Office, 

70.5  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 
Boston  Office, 

33-.'  Washington  Street. 
Chicago  Office, 

56  W    Adams  Street. 


'T- 


Philadelphia  Office, 

828  Chestnut  Street. 
St.  Louis  Office, 

719  Olivt  Street. 
Kansas  City  Office. 
Board  of  Trade  l!ldg. 

Write  to  any  of  these 
offices  (addressing 
Dcp't  B)  for  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  on 
"The  Land  of  the  Sky." 
Specially  reduced  fares 
for  summer.  Liberal 
stop-overs.  Besides 
America's  most  charm- 
ing all-year-round  vaca- 
tion district.  Southern 
Railway  System  em 
braces  territory  offering 
unusually  remunerative 
in\'estment  in  fruit  cul- 
ture, farming  and  manu- 
facturing. 


Folded 
IVel^-hs 
50 
lbs.. 


Vcu  will  find  r<al  cnjojment  mi  he»lth 
out  cf  doors  with  th« 

Ristey  Tent-Couch 

V  tf  nt  &n(I  ootich  in  ooe.     Needs 

no  ropea  or  elakes.  Eaaily  moved 

•  T  carried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll. 

Just  the  thing  for  lawn,  porch  or  camp. 

S«nd  jour  name  and  address  and  we  will 

mall  jou  an  intert£ting  20-pa^  booklet. 

RISTEY  TEST  COUCH  f  0. 

:i142  rolumhus  .\TPnup.     MINNKXPOT.IS.  MINN. 


TYPEWRITER  AGENTS  WANTED 

Samples  at  Wholesale 
Get  in   Business  for  Yourself 

ni»    eommi:*SM.ri3 — monthly    p.tynient3 

—  trial   shipments.      Typewriters   rr»»m 

*2S.50  lip  that   lormerly   sc.lj  for   *100. 

Write  today  for  Agency  Offer 

Mention  Literary  Oigeit, 

Factory — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
MICHIGAN    TYPEWRITER    EXCHANGE. 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  SQg 

Complete  with  Eneine.  Ready  to  Run  *^  ^^ 


OrJers  fille  : 
IIIICHI1.A.V 


IS-  20-  2»-  and  27-ft,  hoats  at  proportlonat«  prices.  All  laumhes  tested  aiid 
fitted  with  Detroit  two-ryele  rever-ible  eiiRines  with  speed  rontrollinj  lever— 
simplest  engine  m.uie — jitiirts  without  er:inking — has  only  3  moTm#  parts — anyone 
can  run  it— The  Safe  I.annrh- ahs.dutely  iiou-siiikable — needs  no  Uoathouse.  All 
boats  titted  with  Kir-tmlit  roiiipartinents — laniiot  sink,  leik  or  rust.  We  are  sole 
owners  olthe  piteiits  lur  the  iiianul  u  ture  .■rroII»d  -\ff\.  In.  k-sejnied  ^teel  boats. 
•  ed.     Boats  shipped  to  every  p;irt  of  the  wtnl.l.     Free  Catalog.     Steel  Kowboats.  $-0.  (^1 

aVKHL.    BOAT   CO.        •       •       I3S4  Jefferson  .\veuiie,  Detroit,  Mletalgran,  V.  S.  A. 
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Favorite  Vacation 


Spots 


Along  the 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

and 

St.  Paul 

Railway 


GEO.  B.  HA  YNES 

General  Pass'r  Agent 

Chicago 


Booklets    that    Answer 

the  Vacation  Problem 

Free  on  Request 

No  matter  what  your  tastes 
are  for  an  ideal  summer  out- 
ing, these  books  will  settle 
the  question  to  your  complete 
satisfaction. 

For  fishing  expeditions,  boat- 
ing, golfing  canoeing,  driv- 
ing, motoring,  bathing,  or  for 
jUvSt  roughing  it,  the  vacation 
spots  reached  by  9500  miles 
of  superbly  maintained  rail- 
road via  the  "St.  Paul"  Road 
will  meet  every  demand  of  the 
pleasure  bent  traveler. 

A  copy  of  "Summer  Homes" 
and ' '  Vacation  Land' '  together 
with  information  about  fares 
and  train  service  sent  free  on 
request. 


-      ^         IF-=»  -f- 


Open 


Partly  Closed 


Rolled  Up 


OPEN  AIR  TENT  HOUSE 

Lets  the  Air  IN— Keeps  the  Insects  OUT.  For  Sleeping  in  the 
Open  Air— The  Panacea  lor  Tuberculosis  and  111  Health. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  Colfax.   Iowa 


Do  Your  Printinff ! 

Oiinls.  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  *5, 
■  J,  Larger  $1S.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Bignrotit 
^  printinKforothers  All  easy.rulessent.  Write 

factory  for  press  catalog  TYPE. cards,  paper, 
A  outfits",  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

on  Invalid  Chairs  and  Tricycles.  Send 
10c  in  stamps  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GORDON  MFG.  CO. 
424  Madison  Ave.  Toledo.  Ohio 


:t#J^^^*^^ 


..z'^:: 


I^AR 

AGAINST  FIRE 
WRECK.COLLISJON 
OR  CARELESSNESS 


Here  is  a  trunk  that 
must  stand  all  the 
hardships  of  travel 
for  5  years  or  you 
rfet  a  new  one  free 

Accident — wreck — or  Ccirelessness  hold  no  terrors  for  an 
Indestructo  Trunk. 

Your  Indestructo  is  guaranteed  for  5  years,  regardless 
of  what  happens  or  how  far  you  travel. 

If^DESTRUCTQ 

'  BAGCACE       ^- 


Indestructo  Trunks  are  built  without  a 

joint  at  comers  or  edge. 

A  trunk  with  no  joints  has  no  weak 

spots. 

If  competitors  built  as  good  a  trunk  they 

would  guarantee  it  just  as  safely. 

indestructo  Trunks  are  registered  against 

loss  always. 


You  can't  lose  an  Indestructo. 
Write  and  ask  us  for  a  copy  of  our  5  -year 
guarantee  policy  and  our  Travel  Book. 
You  will  see  for  yourself  that  the 
Indestructo  is  the  safest  and  most  con- 
venient trunk  built. 

The  Indestructo  is  the  Trunk  for  yqn  to 
buy- NOW. 


NATIONAL  VENEER  PRODUCTS  CO., 806  Beiger  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


ParUlc  sicanjsfilp  linfw.   with  terminal    ports  and 
inininuim  Hrst  and  Kccond  <'al)lti  ralf.s. 

NiME  -.r  Line  .,'f*  2nd 

Sailinu  from  S'ew  York  To 

AmiTicaii  Line 8outtiain|iton  |05  00     $52  SO 

Anchor  Line Glafigow  70  00       50  f)0 

Atlantic  Tran^riort  Line London  85  00  (one  class) 

Au.ttro-.\mi'rican  Line Trieste  70  00  (one  cla«) 

CunarULiue LivcriKJol  100.00      $65  00 

"    Flume  75  00 

FabreLine Marscillea  75  00       55  00 

French  Line Havre  90  00       70  00 

HamburK-.Afflerican  Line Hamburg  90  00       70  OO 

"  Genoa  90  00       65  00 

Holland-America  Line Rotterdam  85  00       62  50 

Italian  Lines Genoa  80.00       65.00 

Lloyd  Italiano Genoa  65  00 

Lloyd  Sabaudo Genoa  70  (K) 

North  German  Lloyd Bremen  90  00       57 .  50 

Genoa  90  00       65  00 

Red  Star  Line Antwerp  85.00       60.00 

The  Uoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 

Company Southampton  175.00      125  00 

RuHsian-.American  Line Liltau  75 .  00       50 .  00 

Scandinavian-.American  Line.. .  Coiwnhagcn  77  50       62.50 

While  Star  Line Southampton  100  00       65  00 

Liverpool  100  00       57.50 

"    "      Genoa  82.50       57.50 

Sailing  from  Philadelphia 

American  Line Liverpool  52 .  50  (one  claae) 

Hamburg-American  Line Hamburg  57 .  50  (one  class) 

Red  Star  Line Antwerp  5-^^00  (one  class) 

Sailing  from  Botlon 

Allan  Line Glasgow  45.00  (one  class) 

Cunard  Line Liverpool  85  (X)       50.00 

Hamburg-.American  Line Hamburg  97.50       60  00 

Leyland  Line Liverpool  50.00  (one  class) 

White  Star  Line Liver|)ool  50  (X)  (one class) 

"      "      "     Genoa  115.00 

Sailing  from  Baltimore 

North  German  Lloyd Bremen  57.50  (one  class) 

Sailing  from  Galteston 

North  German  Lloyd Bremen  55.00  (one class) 

Sailing  fromMontreal  and  Quebec 

Allan  Line Liverpool  80.00       50.00 

"      "     Glasgow  70  00       50  00 

"      "     London  45 .  00  (one  class) 

White  Star  Dominion  Line Liverpool  92.00       53.75 

Sailing  from  Montreal 

Cunard  Line London  47.50  (one  class) 

Sailing  from  Quebec 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. .  Liverpool  92.50       53.75 
Sailing  from  Halifax  and  Quebec 

Canadian  Northern  Steamships.  Bristol  92 .50       53 .  75 


TRANSPACIFIC  TRAV'EL 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco 

Matson  Navigation  Co Honolulu  65 .  00 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company . .  Sydney  200  00      1 25  00 

Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co Yokohama      200.00      150.00 

Tovo  Kisen  Kaisha Yokohama      200.00      150.00 

Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand .  Sydney  200.00     125.00 

Sailing  from  Vancouver 
Canadian-Australasian     Royal 

Mail  Steamship  Line .Sydney  200.00     125.00 

Canadian-Pacific    Royal    Mail 

Steam.ship  Line Hong  Kong    225  00     150 .  00 

Sailing  from  Seattle 
Great  Northern  Steamship  Co. .  Hong  Kong    225 .  00     1 15 .  00 


TRIPS  ABROAD 

SUMMER  trips  abroad  are  offered  in 
infinite  variety.  Norway,  the  "  land 
of  the  midnight  sun  "  and  great  fiords,  is 
being  visited  by  increasing  numbers  each 
summer.  In  Holland,  a  favorite  country 
with  American  tourists,  will  be  celebrated 
this  summer  the  centenary  of  govern- 
mental reconstruction.  At  The  Hague, 
in  September,  the  Peace  Palace  will  be 
opened  and  an  international  agricultural 
exhibition  held.  Here  also  during  July 
and  August  will  be  an  international  ex- 
hibition of  sports  and  travel.  Visitors  to 
Belgium  this  summer  may  attend  a 
world's  fair.  Tourists  in  Germany  may 
attend  at  Munich  the  musical  perfor- 
mances given  in  celebration  of  the  Wagner 
centennial. 

Those  who  visit  England  by  steamers 
landing  at  Plymouth,  Fishguard,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  by  Canadian  Northern  liners  land- 
ing at  Bristol,  may  avail  themselves  of 
attractive  tours  offered  by  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway,  starting  from  all  four  of  these 
ports,  whereby  the  passenger  who  desires 
to  see  England  may  begin  his  tour  im- 
mediately upon  landing,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  London  and  traversing  the 
same  ground  again.     The  English  Lakes 
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region  is  made  aeciossiblo  by  tours  ovor 
Iho  Furness  Railway  and  stf-amers. 

A  trip  to  Switz(M"land  maj'  be  fon- 
tinued  profitably  through  to  Italy,  and 
fhenco  by  stcanior  to  Gibraltar,  which  is 
a  (jonveniont  point  of  departure  for  a 
ramble  through  Si)ain. 

The  longest  rail  trip  abroad  is  o\  tr 
the  Trans-Siberian  llailroad,  bookings 
for  whir-h  can  be  made  in  New  York  through 
the  International  Sleeping  Car  Company. 
From  Paris  radiate  many  European  rail 
lines,  among  the  longest  of  which  is  the 
system  of  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 
with  through  service  to  Italy. 

SWITZERLAND,    THE     IDEAL     SUM- 
MER HOLIDAY  COUNTRY 

SWITZERLAND  is  "the  playground 
of  Europe."  The  expression  is  a 
familiar  one  to  all,  but  it  never  grows  stale 
or  old.  Those  who  have  once  tasted  the 
joys  of  a  summer  in  the  Alps  can  not 
resist  the  spell  it  casts  upon  them.  With 
keen  anticipation  they  often  prepare  their 
plans  for  a  new  visit  and  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  innumerable  haunts. 

While  the  average  ^^sitor  is  first  of  all 
bent  on  sight-seeing,  there  are  others  who 
journey  to  the  Alps  for  a  complete  rest; 
others  again  are  mountaineering  en- 
thusiasts and  lovers  of  outdoor  games  and 
sports.  Switzerland  can  satisfy  them  all. 
Her  scenic  beauty  and  her  historic  associa- 
tions and  picturesque  old-world  corners 
delight  the  heart  of  the  tourist;  her  in- 
vigorating climate  and  deliciously  pure 
mountain  air  make  strong  and  young  again 
the  weary.  A  glance  only  at  the  summer 
programs  of  some  o  the  leading  re- 
sorts indicates  that  diversions  of  the  great- 
est and  latest  variety  have  been  provided 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  tennis, 
golf,  rowing,  sailing,  fishing,  nautical 
sports,  horse-racnng,  aeroplane  flights,  etc. 
Besides  these  recreation  features  this  sum- 
mer the  Passion  Play  of  Selzach  will  be 
presented  during  June,  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Into  Switzerland  radiate  tlie  chief  rail  lines  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Through  her 
mountainous  domain  passes  the  rail  highway  be- 
tween Loudon,  Fhisliing.  Paris.  Berlin,  and  Italy. 
From  London  to  Bale  via  Dieppe  and  Paris  the 
distance  is  only  5(U  miles,  or  little  more  than  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Buffalo.  From  Paris  to  Bale 
the  distance  Is  only  327  miles.  Going  northward 
from  Rome  to  Lausanne  via  the  Simplon  it  is 
only  587  miles.  From  Paris  to  Lucerne  is  a  ride 
of  only  10 '2  hours,  from  Rome  to  Lucerne  t!) 
hours.  The  chief  railway  system  of  Switzerland 
is  the  Government-owned  Swiss  Federal  Railroads. 

Travel  in  Switzerland  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  those  who  can  devote  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  actual  sightseeing  will  And  it  to  tiieir 
advantage  if  they  purcha.se  one  of  the  "abonne- 
ment"  tickets  issued  for  periods  of  15,  30,  and  45 
days,  at  the  remarkably  low  rate  of  $13.44, 
$20.16,  and  $26.88.  respectively.  These  tickets, 
bearing  the  photograph  of  the  holder  on  the  inside 
cover  as  a  means  of  identification,  entitle  him  to 
an  unlimited  number  of  journeys  on  the  principal 
railroad  lines  and  lake  steamers.  Mountain  rail- 
roads which  are  not  included  in  this  unlimited 
travel  system  grant  in  numerous  instances  a 
certain  reduction  on  single  and  return  fares. 

A  tourist  can  thus  make  one  resort  his  head- 
quarters and  set  out  for  a  difjferent  excursion  every 
day  imtil  he  has  explored  that  particular  region. 
Then  he  can  proceed  to  another  section  of  the 
country,  and  without  a  continuous  change  of 
hotels,  be  able  to  do  his  sightseeing  in  a  comfort- 
able and  economical  manner,  for  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  most  of  the  Swiss  hotels  grant  tlie 
so-called  "pension  rate"  on  a  sojourn  lasting  at 
least  5  days. 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Switzerland  and 
who  desire  to  plan  the  most  satisfactory  tour  may 
receive  helpful  advice  by  consulting  the  Swiss 
Information  Bureau  in  New  York. 


VTO  Port  like  New 
^  ^  Orleans  for  vivid,  ro- 
mantic atmosphere — 

No  ocean  trip  for  fascinatin*^ 
enjoyments  like  the  voyage 
there  from  New  York,  on 
kixuriou.s   10,()()()-ton 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

traversing  bahny  seas  with 
charms  all  of  their  own  and 
the  golden  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


One 
Way 


^40 


Berth  and 

Meals 
Included 


*70 


Round 
Trip 


Choice  of  rail  lines  citlierway, 
if  desired.  Suites  of  Parlor, 
Bedroom  and  Bath. 

Write  for  Jescripti've  books 
L.  H.  Nutting,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Room  13 


1158  Broadway 

C27Lh  Si.) 


366  Broadway 

(Franklin  St  ) 

New     York 


1  Broadway 

(Bowling  Green) 


v:  ■ 


MAKES  ANY  BOAT  A  MOTOR  BOAT 


•as^'Via-S 


This  simple,  light,  boat  engine 
makes  a  motor  boat  of  any 
boat  very  quickly — as  quickly 
detached.  Will  take  you  28 
miles  r-er  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
an  iS  foot  boat. 

Seven  miles  en  hour  in  a  row  boat! 
The  most  Pr-aer  for  the  Pr-ce. 
The  nioit  Pouer  for    the    Wer^h!. 


"PORTO" 

Full  H.  P.— 55  Lbs. 

Eight    years'   successful     results. 
The    original,    portable    motor  — 
20,000   in    u=e,  guaranteed  a    yeax 
and  sold  on  a  month's  trial. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  litis  and  other  Waterman  Motors. 
Waterman  Marine  Motor  Co.,  227  Mt.  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"HOW    TO    CHOOSE    ORIENTAL    RUGS" 

Ry  FRANK  ALTAH  PARSONS.  I'r.'sidcntNpwYorkSihoolof  Applied  Art 
P'Dp'C'  I    A  complimentary  copy  of  this  instrm-tive  hook  will 
^  X\l--I-j  •    be  mailed  to  any  Literary  Disrest  reader  sending  us 
the  names  of  three  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  siit'jeet. 
H.  MICH.\ELYAN,  Broadway  and  20tli  St.,  New  York 


S8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  prambing,   little  watei. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  haths.  far  better  than  tin  tubj.     LMt» 

for  yeare.   Write  for  epec'^l  acenta  offer  and  deacTiption- 

Bobinion  Bath  Cabinet  Co..  12t    Tin.e    Street.    Toledo.  0. 


Scout's-Compass-Hiketneter 

Hikemeter  in  Front       Compass  in  Back 
(2inl)  (Price  {1.50) 

EASURES  the  distance  you  walk. 
Registers  up  to  100  miles.    Ad- 


M^ 


i'usted  to  any  step.       No  winding. 
^ncourapes  walking  and  makes  hife- 
j  ing  doubly  inUTfsiingr.    Fully  guar-  i 
anteed.    Ask  your  dcajer  to  snow  it. 
If  not  on  sale  send  his  ncme  and  $1.60 
and  we  will  send  you  one  at  once 
FRONT  postpaid.     Folder  sent  Free.  BACK 

Scouts  Compass  Watch  Co..     Dept.  18     Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Manufacturers  of  Seoul' s- Compact -Wat^h. 


HOW    TO    PLAN    A    MOTOR-TRIP    ABROAD 

Bv  Lee  Meriwether 
Author  of  "Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile,"  etc. 


9hioke  a  few.  If  you're  not  more  than  satis- 
fied, return  the  rest  at  our  expense. 

We'll  refund  your  money  promptly. 
I-SEE-CO,,  Jr.,  6  in.  panatela  stogie,  box  of  50,  $1.00. 
I-SEE-CO.,  Sr.,  6  in.  panatela  stogie,  extra  quality,  50 
to  the  box,  f  1.50. 

SLENDORA  XX,  a  6  in.  thin  model,  light  stogie  for 
sliort  smoke,, 1  decided  novelty,  box  of  100,  $2.00. 

SLENrx^R.A  -X.X.X,  same  size  as  above,  but  extra 
tine  quality,  box  ot  100,  $3.00. 

ILAVATOBA— .■X  big,  rlear  Havana  cigar,  panatela 
shape,  ji  inch,  equal  to  any  10  cent  cigar  you  ever 
smoked.    $vOO  per  hundred,  packed  50  in  a  box. 

If  you  prefer  to  try  samples  first,  send  us  twenty 
cents.  We'll  send  you  a  special  insured  package  of 
the  four  varieties  of  stogies,  and  the  Havatoba  clear 
Havana  cigar.  Also  a  handy  leatherette  pocket  pouch 
for  your  stogies,  and  an  interesting  booklet  on 
Wheeling  stogies. 

References:  Any  Wheeling  Bank,  Dun's  or  Bradsireeis. 
ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va, 


r.5ure   $«)|V 

water  ^  ^IJ 
1  c  r  e,        "  "^ 


Air  Pressure 

forces   watex 

a  nywh 

house,  stable,    lawn 

.Ml  rompK-ti'.  ri.M<l\  to  install.  Also  low  credit  price. 
Write  for  tree  catalogue  and  New  Way  SeUing  Plan  No.  36. 
The  Simplex  Water  Works  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIMPLEX 

Water  Works  System 


Three  Gallons  a  Minute 

flowing  from  a  stream,  artesian  well  or 
apriug  operates  a   f^/f^  gfj^/^ 

pumping  all  (he  time  sufficient 
water  for  house  or  farm  use. 
little  to  install,  requires  no  at- 
ll^ntion — no  operating  expense. 
Freti  information  on  request 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,   2197  Trinity  BIdf ..  New  York 


TO  YOUR  DOOR   $^ 
BY  PARCEL  POST      *r 


24  inches  long.  8  inches  deep,  14  Inches  wide. 

P?  ELS  IS  TO    r"ASE 

AEC.    U.S.   PAT.    OFF. 

The  dandiest,  roomiest,  lightest  weight  traveler's 
case  you've  ever  seen.  Weighs  ONLY  5  pounds. 
Handsome,  strong  and  classy-Iooking.  Built  of 
tough  Resisto  fibre  to  withstand  the  bumps  and 
thumps  of  travel.  Rich  brown  color;  sewed 
edges;  heavy  leather  straps;  fine  Corbin  lock; 
linen  lined;  leather  straps  inside  top  and  body 
and  shirt  fold. 

Your  initials  lettered  on  free. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  this  splendid,  service- 
able waterproof  case,  which  will  hold  all  you  want 
to  carry. 

Don't  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  a  suit-case  when 
this  one  looks  as  well  and  ■will  serve  yoti  as  well  as 
a  case  that  costs  Sio  to  S15.  Sold  only  by  mail 
direct  from  factory.  Send  $4.00  in  currency  or  by 
post  office  or  express  money  order.  Personal  checks 
not  acceptable.  .Specify  if  you  want  Men's  case 
(8  inches  deep)  or  Women's  case  (6  inches  deep). 
Remember,  your  money  back  without  quibble  or 
question  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Address  your 
order  and  send  money  to 

RESISTO  LUGGAGE  CO. 


Station  12, 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


IN  planning  a  motor-trip  in  Europe  the 
first  thing  to  decide  is  whether  to  take 
your  own  automobile  or  to  rent  one 
abroad;  and  this  question  can  hardly  be 
decided  without  knowing  in  advance  what 
countries  you  mean  to  tour,  and  how  long 
your  trip  is  to  last.  On  a  short  tour 
through  a  country  like  France,  one  may 
well  save  the  bother  of  boxing  and  shipping 
one's  car  from  New  York.  For  as  a  rule 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  motor- 
cars for  rent  in  Paris  at  prices  which,  iho 
high,  will  nevertheless  cost  less  on  a 
short  tour  than  it  costs  to  bring  an  auto- 
mobile from  America.  But  for  a  long 
tour,  or  for  a  tour  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  certainty  of  finding  a  suitable 
car  for  hire,  the  wiser  plan  will  be  to  take 
your  own  machine.  In  Paris  a  fairly 
good  five-seated  touring  car  may  be  rented 
for  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  ($20.00  to  $30.00)  per  day, 
plus  a  bonus  for  each  mile  in  excess  of  a 
stipulated  number — usually  seventy-five 
or  eighty  a  day. 

Now,  an  easy-going  traveler  who  wants 
to  see  the  country  may  not  often  care  to 
travel  much  more  than  eighty  miles  a  day, 
but  on  the  smooth  roads  of  France  many 
motorists  may  go  much  farther — and  in 
that  event  the  cost  of  your  hired  machine 
may  double  the  fixed  amount  of  the  daily 
rental.  On  one  day's  run  (from  Grenoble 
to  Nice)  the  -writer  made  215  miles,  and 
during  his  four  months'  trip  runs  of  125 
to  150  miles  were  not  at  all  infrequent. 
Had  the  automobile  been  a  rented  one  the 
cost  on  those  long  runs  would  have  been 
as  much  as  forty  dollars  a  day;  as  it  was, 
the  only  additional  cost  of  making  a  long 
run  was  the  comparatively  trifling  expense 
of  extra  gasoline,  oil,  and  wear  on  tires. 
Boiling  the  whole  thing  down,  it  may  be 
said  that  if  one's  trip  is  to  extend  beyond 
the  beaten  paths  of  France  and  Germany, 
or  if  it  is  to  last  longer  than  a  few  weeks, 
it  will  be  more  economical  as  well  as  more 
satisfactory  to  take  your  o^wn  machine. 
But  for  a  trip  of  not  more  than  a  few  weeks 
in  countries  like  France  and  Germany,  a 
decision  should  be  made  in  favor  of  rent- 
ing a  foreign  car. 

There  are  companies,  like  the  American 
Express  Company,  which  relieve  motorists 
of  all  trouble  in  the  matter  of  shipping 
their  automobiles  abroad ;  you  deliver  your 
car  to  the  office  of  the  company  in  j'our 
home  city,  and  for  a  stipulated  fee  it  is 
delivered  to  you  on  the  steamship  pier 
of  whatever  foreign  city  j^ou  decide  to  go 
to.  The  fee  for  this  service,  inclusive  of  all 
expense  for  boxing,  freight  charges,  etc., 
is  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  If  economy  be  an  object, 
by  taking  a  little  trouble  this  expense  may 
be  considerablj^  lessened.  The  -writer  got 
his  30  h.-p.  Roadster  boxed  by  a  New  York 
firm  on  Hudson  Street  for  $40.00;  to  haul 
the  boxed  car  to  the  French  Line  pier 
cost  $6.00;  the  freight  to  Havre  was 
$67.60 — thus  from  the  moment  the  auto- 
mobile left  its  garage  in  New  York  until 
it  stood  on  the  pier  in  Havre  ready  for 
travel  the  cost  was  $113.60. 

To  the  man  who  likes  to  drive  his  own 
car  a  chauffeur  is  not  only  unnecessary, 


he  is  a  nuissance.  On  a  four  months'  trip 
covering  5,0S0  miles  through  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Switzerland  the  writer's 
automobile  had  no  motor  trouble  of  any 
kind;  but  even  had  a  mechanic's  assistance 
been  needed  there  was  seldom  a  time  or  a 
place  where  it  could  not  have  been  promptly 
obtained.  Consequently,  being  fond  of 
sitting  at  the  wheel — and  not  fond  of  hav- 
ing a  hired  man  always  close  by  to  destroy 
his  privacy,  the  writer  never  for  a  moment 
regretted  being  without  a  chauffeur.  To 
the  man,  however,  who  does  not  like  to 
drive,  or  who  is  fearful  of  motor  troubles 
that  he  can  not  conquer,  a  chauffeur  may 
be  a  necessity ;  and  in  that  case  a  question 
to  consider  is  whether  to  take  your  man 
from  New  York  or  get  one  abroad.  The 
latter  plan  is  the  cheaper  and,  if  care  be 
taken,  perhaps  also  the  better.  Good 
chauffeurs  may  be  secured  in  Paris  and 
Berlin  for  about  two  dollars  a  day,  and  for 
somewhat  less  if  employed  by  the  month. 
It  is  advisable  to  secure  your  foreign 
chauffeur  before  leaving  New  York;  a 
letter  to  the  American  consul  at  Paris  or 
Berlin,  stating  your  wishes,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  reliable  garage  where 
chauffeurs  looking  for  work  congregate, 
and  in  this  way  you  will  likely  have  several 
men  waiting  for  you  to  choose  from  as 
soon  as  you  land  in  Europe. 

Where  an  automobile  is  rented,  or  where 
a  foreign  chauffeur  is  employed,  the  agree- 
ment should  not  only  be  in  writing,  it 
should  be  drawn  by  a  competent  person. 
This  will  cost  a  fee,  but  it  will  be  money 
well  spent,  as  without  an  explicit  agree- 
ment disagreeable  and  costly  disputes 
may  arise. 

If  your  trip  is  to  cover  more  than  one 
country  you  should  hasten  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Touring  Club  de  France. 
To  join  requires  merely  an  application  by 
letter,  or  in  person,  at  the  home  of  the 
club,  No.  67  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^e, 
Paris,  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  $1.20. 
This  membership  entitles  you  to  Irip- 
tyques  for  whatever  countries  you  pur- 
pose visiting,  and  the  importance  of  a 
triptyque  will  be  understood  the  first 
time  you  cross  a  frontier.  The  ordinary 
motorist  is  detained  by  the  customs  officer 
for  several  hours  while  he  makes  an  in- 
ventory of  his  ear  and  assesses  the  tariff, 
which  must  be  paid  in  money  of  the  coun- 
try he  is  about  to  enter;  if  the  motorist 
hasn't  any  money  of  that  country  so  much 
the  worse  for  him;  he  can  not  proceed 
until  he  gets  that  particular  kind  of  money. 
But  a  member  of  the  Touring  Club  de 
France  shows  his  triptyque  to  the  customs 
officer  at  the  frontier;  that  official  sees  at  a 
glance  that  the  amount  of  tariff  duty  has 
been  deposited  with  the  Club  Treasurer  in 
Paris,  and  in  a  moment  the  motorist  is 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  In  visiting  the 
1870  German-French  battlefields  between 
Mars-le-Tour  and  Metz  the  -writer  crossed 
the  German-French  frontier  half  a  dozen 
times  within  the  coiu"se  of  half  a  day. 
Without  tiie  Touring  Club's  triptyque 
each  crossing  would  have  meant  long  de- 
lay— as  it  was,  we  passed  back  and  forth 
without  even  stopping  our  motor. 

Gasoline  is  to  be  had  in  all  towns  and 
villages  and,  in  France,  even  on  the  road- 
side at  peasants'  homes;  and  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  motorist  is  seldom  far 
from  gasoline.     In  many  parts  of  Austria 
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and  Italy,  however,  it  is  not  always  to  be 
had,  conspquently  in  such  regions  extra 
tins  of  the  indispensable  fluid  should  be 
secured  on  the  running  board.  In  Paris 
gasoline  eosts  sixty  eenls  a  gallon;  else- 
where in  Franct'  the  prices  range  from  t  liirty 
to  forty  cents.  It  is  about  the  same  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  but  in  Italy 
the  price  is  considerably  higher — from 
forty  to  sixty  cents  per  gallon.  At  this 
price,  if  one  has  a  big  six-cylinder  car  the 
expense  for  gasoline  alone  will  run  up  to 
seven  or  eight  cents  a  mih;,  or  some 
$17.00  for  a  run  like  that  from  Grenoble 
to  Nice.  On  that  same  21.'>-mile  run  the 
writer's  four-<!ylinder  car  (consumed  only 
fifteen  gallons  of  gasoline  at  a  cost  of 
$6.00.  Unless  the  motorist's  pocket-book 
is  unusually  large  he  may  well  hesitate 
before  selecting  too  large  a  car  for  a 
foreign  tour.  Quite  apart  from  the  extra 
cost  of  large  tires,  where  gasoline  costs 
more  than  either  wine  or  beer,  it  is  wortli 
while  considering  whether  your  auto- 
mobile will  run  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  or  whether  it  will  run 
only  seven  or  eight,  which  is  all  some  high- 
powered  sixes  are  able  to  make. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
the  total  expense  incurred  by  the  writer 
on  account  of  his  automobile  on  a  four- 
months'  tour  tlirough  Europe  was  $528.67. 
This  covered  bo.xing,  ocean  freight  both 
ways,  repairs,  new  tires,  oil,  gasoline — in  a 
word,  every  expense  connected  with  the 
automobile;  and  the  distance  covered  was 
5,080  miles.  The  machine  was  a  30  h.-p. 
four-cylinder  roadster,  which  averaged 
thirteen  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline; 
as  this  included  trips  over  a  number  of 
mountains  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  it 
may  be  considered  a  good  mileage  per 
gallon.  Certainly  a  big  six  would  have 
consumed  fully  twice  as  much  gasoline, 
besides  consuming  twice  as  much  money 
for  tires.  Our  smaller  car  went  as  fast  as 
we  cared  to  go;  it  went  anywhere  that  a 
larger  car  could  go — and  so,  not  possessing 
an  unduly  extended  bank  account,  we  think 
we  were  wise  in  selecting  the  smaller 
car.  But  whether  one  chooses  a  big  or  a 
little  car,  and  whether  one  drives  or  hires 
a  chauffeur,  a  motor-trip  through  Europe 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  delightful  expe- 
rience. Nearly  eveiywhere  the  roads  are 
excellent,  and  quite  everywhere  the  mo- 
torist's eyes  will  rest  upon  scenes  that  are 
not  only  picturesquely  beautiful,  but  that 
are  full  of  interest  because  thej-  are  con- 
nected with  great  historical  episodes. 

Editor's  Note:  Space  does  not  permit  of 
giving  here  itineraries  of  motor-trips  abroad.  In 
Great  Britain  and  on  tlie  Continent  many  delight- 
ful trips  may  be  arranged.  Foreign  road  maps 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America,  New  York.  The  following  are  among 
books  which  have  been  written  on  touring  abroad : 

Backeland,  L.  H Family  Motor  Tour  Through  Europe. 

Barzini,  L Peking  to  Paris. 

Dillon,  J.  M Motor  Days  in  England.] 

Fisher,  H.  W Woman's  World  Tour  in  a  Motor. 

Hand.  A.  J.  and  F.  H...  .Abroad  in  a  Runabout. 

Meriwether,  L Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile. 

Murphy,  T.  D British  Highways  and  Byways  from  a 

Motor  Car. 

Peixotto,  E.  C Through  the  French  Provinces. 

Presbrey,  Frank Motoring  .\broad. 

Scarfoglio,  k Round  the  World  in  a  Motor  Car. 

Shoemaker,  M.  M Winged  Wheels  in  France. 

Stawell,  Mrs.  R Motor  Tours  in  Wales  and  the  Border 

Counties. 

Trevor,  R En  Route:  a  descriptive  automobile 

tour  through  nine  countries  and  ovei 
nineteen  great  passes  of  Europe. 

Vincent,  J.  E Through  East  Anglia  in  a  Motor  Cat. 

Wood,  A.  T.  and  B.  R.  .Ribbon  Roads:  a  Motor  Tour  Abroad. 


ROCK 

island 


LORADO 


And  none  of  us  ever  had  such  a  de- 
lightful surprise — you  couldn't  fancy  with- 
out being  here  how  there  could  be  so  much 
that  is  big  and  grand,  and  so  much  that  is 
softly  lovely  in  any  one  region  of  the  world. 

We  slipped  away  on  that  de  Luxe 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

— every  morning  from  Chicago  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Spring*  and  Pueblo — 

the  kind  of  train  that  first  makes  you  glad 
you're  going  and  then  glad  you  went  that 
way.  Think  of  this  magic  transformation  in 
a  day!  That's  a  rhyme,  but  the  whole  affair — 
dining  car,  music,  observation  car,  books  and 
beds — was  as  smooth  and  pleasant  as  a  poem. 

"The  Colorado  Flyer" 

every  morning  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  splendidly  equipped, 
fast  daily  trains  via  Rock  Island  Lines  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph,  Omnha  and  Memphis 
for    Colorado,    Yellowstone    Park   and    the    Pacific  Coast. 

Low  Fares  Daily  June  1st  to  September  30th 

"Lillle  Journeys  in  Colorado"  and  "Under  the  Turquoise  Sky" 
are  two  books  which  make  the  way  clear.  Let  me  send  them  to  you. 
L.  M.  Allen,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr..  S  La  Salle  Station.  Chicago.  III. 
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brih  German  Lloyd 

OELRICHS  &.  CO.,  General  Agents,  5  Broadway,  New  York 


•  THE  SUMMER  VACATION  COUNTRY  OFAMERICA 

^^a^ —   — 


a.^o,:  NOVASCOIIA'^'''^^^^'' 


cij-^(/L'/zr>e 
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Dominion  Atianhc 

is  the  only  line  passing  through 
this  famous  territory 

HERE  IS  EVERY  SUMMER  PLEASURE, 
COMFORTABLE  HOTELS.LOG  CABIN  COLONIES. 
SUMMER  COTTAGES.  WOODS  AND  WATERS 
TEEMING  WITH  FISH  AND  &AME.M0T0R1N&. 
GOLFING.BATHING.TENNIS.SWEET  SMELLING 
ORCHARDS  AND  LEAFY  GROVES.  THE  DAYS  ARE 
BALMY.THE  NIGHTS  COOL  AND  SLEEP  INDUCING 


BALMY.  IMtNICrHJS  UJOL  AND  iLEEP  INDUCING 

Publications  sent  free  on  receipt  ofpostage 

RUFVXRKER.CenlPassr  AtT  RooralO  OtNERALOpriCES.  Kentville.NovaScotia 


RUFVXRKER.CenlPassr  AtT  RooralO  OtNERALOpriCES.  Kentville.NovaScotia 

p.  G  I  F  K  I  N  S     Generai- Manager 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(ilie  Best  ill  Travel) 

Around  the  World  Sept.  20,  Nov.  15. 

Kgypt  and  Palestine  in  Jan   and  Feb. 

A  finu  vacancies  in  North  Cape  and  Medi- 
terranean Tours  sailins  June. 

Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mais. 

Spreckels  Call  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  California 


MIDSUMMER  TRIPS 


To 


Quebec 

By  Sea  from  New  York 

For  full  information  apply  to  A.  K. 
OUTKRIJKIDGE  &  CO.,  Asents 
Quebec  S.S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  89  IJroad- 
w  ay.  New  York,  THOS.  COOK  & 
SON,  or  any  Ticket  Ajfent. 
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VIRGINIA 


FOB  SALE:  AN  IDEAL,  FARM 

l.ocutoii  ill  the  licai-t  of  the  faiiioiis  Stieniiiidoali 
Vulioy  -.Highly  improved ;  Best  of  Climate  niiU  Water, 
C<'ii|>ie  liiiiidred  yards  to  Shenandoah  ('oUege. 
Chiiiclies.  SVtre.  Post  Office,  etc  Farm  is  level  and 
Contains  8.')  acres.  Price  $110(X)00  For  paitic- 
ulara.  address  Ira  K.  SruTer,  Kelinncr.  Ta. 

CANADA 


SASKATCHEWAN.  CANADA 

FOR  SALE— Three  large  wheat  farms  and 
four  small  ones  in  easy  payments ;  soil  like 
Iowa  ;  Title  guaranteed  by  Uovernment;  safe. 
inconie-produc  ng,  non -assessable;  beyond 
creditors,  floods,  storms  or  fire,  and  produc- 
ing non-perishable  crops.  Put  your  savings 
in  good  cheap  land,  monthly  or  yearly,  and 
get  raise  in  value  and  income  yearly.  Deal 
direct  and  save  commission.  Write  for 
particulars. 
HENRY  W.  WEED,  owner,  Alameda.Sask. 


FLORIDA 


SQUARE  DEALING  In  FLORIDA  farm, 
fruit  and  truck  l.inds  ASSURED  by  writing 
us.  IMPARTIAL  information,  because  we 
represent  the  PUiiLIC.  Ideal  home-sites 
in  healthful  resort  town.  Secretary  '  lioard 
of  Trade,"  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida. 

INVESTMENT  LANDS.  1280  acre  tract 
Florida  Fruit,  Truck  or  Farm  land  on  new 
railroad  in  Levy  County.  $.5.00  per  acre  for 
quick  sale.    Terms.     Good  investment. 

F.  E.  DENNIS,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


NEW    JERSEiY 


ARIZONA 


Roosevelt  Dam  built  by  U.  S.  Reclamation 
Service  makes  a  garden  spot  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley.  Under  irrigation  fruits  ripen  early  and 
bring  tiighest  prices.  Hungry  market  right  at 
home.  Si  oo  acre  up.  Easyterms.  Folderabout 
soil,  climate,  crops  and  profits  free.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  Gen.  Colonization  Agt.,  AT&SF 
Ry.,  1869  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


GEORGIA 


FRUIT  FARM.    About  200  acres-in  Geor- 
gia—1    m\\t  from    stati Southern    R.    R. 

10.000   F.lberta   peach    trees-800    Red   June 
plums,   gi-)iid   farm   laiul.      All    scientifically 
culiiv.Tted  and  in   first  class  conditicju.      Buy 
in  June  and  get  this  ccp. 
JAAIEs  V.  WELBOKN,     Evansville,  lad. 


Princeton 


A  purely  home  town 
with  unusual  advantages. 
Handsome  residences; 
charming  environment;  no 
manufacturing;  conve- 
niently located — midway 
between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  with  express 
train  service. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6000  a 
year.  Completely  fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other 
localities  for  sale  or  rent, 
furnished  or  unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,   56  Cedar  Street 


FOR  SAI  F  ■?  Acres  m  Boro.  of 
rV^IV  i3t^L.Il,  Delford,  18  miles  from 
N.  V.  3  minutes'  walk  to  depot.  Magnifi- 
cent view.  Ideal  residence  tract.  E  P 
VELDRAN,  Oradell,  N.  J.  

MARYLAND  ~ 

The  Altamont  Sprins  Fruit  Farm, 

equipment,  and  this  year's  crops.  105  acres, 
bO  miles  west  of  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
scenery  from  this  farm  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Also  245  acre  Fruit  Farm  equip- 
ment, and  crops,  same  locality.  Altitude, 
air  drainage,  soil  conditions  perfect.  Either 
farm  should  pay  for  itself  in  three  years. 
Particulars.  C.  K-  OICOVK,  Uu;;ers. 
town.  Md. 

"miscellaneous  farms 


MoneyMaking  Farms:  13  states:  jtlO  to  fhd 
an  acre:  Live  stock  and  tools  often  included 
ti)  Settle  quickl\\  Big  Illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  ;tK,  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
.Station  U,  47   West  34ih  Street,  New  York. 


Go  io  Europe  'Via  the  St.  Laturence 


{.The  Only  ShiltoraJVoyuui) 
l-TASf,   most    restful    aiul 

'  lie   ol   uU   voy 

dus  B  on    tlit- 
uly  a  little  over 

3    Daya    on    the    Ocean 

1  huilk  ul  llu' tuie^t  liolel  yuu  tiave 
viBiteii  and  you  Mill  ijet  an  idea  ot 
uur  palaiiul,  iripleturbine  rxpre,.., 
bteuiurtlupti  the  Kuyul  Edward  and 
the  Ruyal  Cjeurue. 


Canadian  Sailtnn  tiatea 

Northern 

'  'Royalt ' '     L,.  jn,,,,.    L,   g,,,..   ,_,.  ^^^^  ,j^,„  ^  ^ 

Ireal,  B.ni.  iMT.p.ui.     •!  lull      tul.  >.ii:. 

h'K.il  Kilward    June  17   iaueVl   Junr  l»  June 'ill 

Iti.JKl  fieiirKH       July  1      ■Iul>    1      Jlllii  3      Jul     " 

K'oal  Kdw.ird    July  l.'i    Jul>  16     Jtihi  17    Jul)  'Jl 

hi>  .il  (i«<iru'«     Jul    aO    .Jul)  26    Jutiim    Aui.'    1 

Itoyul  Kilwurd    Aug    »      Augl*.     Auu.ll     Aut'  1,'> 

Write  for  cabin  chai-ts.   later  Bailing  dates  and  fiit! 

parlMMilara. 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships,  Ltd.,    Toronto,    Can. 


Apply  lo  ;iiiy  ■<t>'i,iii,hip  ;n{*-nl 

t'h.cajo.  111 66  W.  Ad«ni>  Sueet 

rttl!tbur(h.  Pa Oliver  Biiildiog 

Si    I'liiil.  .Mum Fourth  i  .In.  knoll  .«ts. 

Duli.th.  Minn 484  W.  Superior  St. 

San  Franeisco,  Cal  ...260    Market  .Street 


HhIiI,.!,   .\     S ti:i  H..II1-  .-irret 

Montreal.  Que 226  St    Janie.  .street 

Ottawa,  Out Rusaell  Houw  Hlo,  k 

Quebei'.  Que CaiindiaM   Nor    Deput 

Torohto,  Out 42  Kini  .Street  E.„t 

Winnipeg,   Man  R'ln  254,  Union  .«t«'n 


The    Gulf    and    Newfoundland 

If  you  arc  going  there  this  sununcr,  take  the 

Black  Diamond  Line 

Fine,  modern  steamers — heated  by  steam 
and  lighted  by  electricity— equipped  with 
Marconi  Wireless, 

Large  promenade  decks  and  steamer 
chairs  enable  passengers  to  enjny  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  on  river,  gulf  and  sea. 

including 
weeks  V  U  U I  up  iQC^»  &  berth 

\'iiu  11  enjoy  every  moment  on  the  trip  to 
Sydney,  Cliarlottetown  and  .St.  John's,  it  you 
go  on  the  "  Black  Diamond  Line." 

Write  for  book  describing  the  steamer«, 
route,  etc.,  and  giving  complete  information 
as  to  rates. 

A.  T.  WELDON 

General   Passenger  Agent 
112  M.  St.  Jamet  St.,       •       Montreal 


2  oon  00 

eksl^DUlup 


ADICMT  '**•>  ANNUAL  CRUISE, 
IJKII^ni  I  Feb.  2;  64  days,  J400  up, 
^'***"*'  *  SS.  "Rotterdam"  (24.17. 
Tons).  Stop-overs;  Paris  or  London,  i  week. 
iio.      F.  G.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


FURflPF  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
tUnwrk  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties.  Inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby.    Spartanburg,  S.  C, 

Parties  sailing 
every  month 
Jauunry  to  .Ju- 
ly. Best  routes, 
est   m.'^nagement.    best   testimonials,  and 

the  Imve-t  prices  in  the  World, 

TEMl'I.K    TOIRS,  S  lleaoon  Street,  Bostnn,  Man. 


Europe 


Orient 


GRAND  CRUISE 
12  DAYS 


TO  WONDERFUL 
^"^     NORTH 


uding    berlK 
and  meals.    Spe- 
rates    for   June, 
September  and   Octo- 
ber, via  the 

RED  CROSS   LINE 

The  most   novel,  beautiful  and  delightful  vaca- 
tion  cruise   from   New   York  :   visiting  Halifax, 
Nov*  Scotia  and  St.  John'i,  NewfoundUod. 
Splendid  Fishing  and  Huntings 

Newspi-.-ially  huilt  tounsl  stoninsliips  "Stephana" 
and  "Florizel,"  hnve  every  nirxlern  device  for 
safety  and  comfort.  Wonderful  scenes  in  foreign 
America:  splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  Sea  sports. 
7  days  at  sea,  5  days  nsliore.  No  hotel,  00  transfers, 
Send  now  for  booklet  lO.'i. 

BOWRING  &  CO..  17  Battery  Place.  New  York 

Or  your  tourist  agent 


Great  Western  Railway  of  England 

T/ie  "  Holiday  Line"  through  the  BEST 
OF  ENCJLAND.  On  your  way  to  London 
from  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard  or 
Bristol  visit  Historic  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
or  Wales,  Shakespeare's  country,  via  Chester, 
\\'arwick.  Leamington,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Oxford,  Windsor,  etc. 

Illustrated     booklet     of     tours,     and 

useful  Ma/>  0/  Great  Briiain—iREE. 

T.  Kateley.Gen.  Agt.,5015th  Ave.,  NewVorIc 

R.  H.  Lea,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Clcissiriccl    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Higiiest  reieieiices. 
Bestresults.  Promptnessassrred.  SendsUetch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Waison  E.  Coi.f- 
MAN,  Pat.  Lawyer. 624  F  St.Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writirg 
for  patents  piocureci  linougii  nie.  3  books 
with  list  200  luveiuious  warned  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  u.itent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen.  45 Owen  Bldg.,\Vasiuiigtoii.l)  C 


Our  patents  build  fortunes  for  you.      Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent,  and 
save  money  for  you.    Write  today, 
D.  SWIFT  &  CO., 
307  7th  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


Agents — Portraits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic.  30 
days'  credit.     Samples  and  catalog  free. 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co. 
Dept.  2376, 1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no  matter  what  make,  will  (luoteyou 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 

in  America.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  J  to  i  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  125.  Typewriter  Empniium 
Estab.  18»2),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
SAY orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Aeencv,  154^  Broadwav,Ncw  York. 

LITERARY  MATERIAL  of  all  Kinds 
Furnished  for  the  Busy  Rfan  or  Woman.  Gen- 
eral Research  Carefully  t;ondurted.  Club 
Study  Programs  Arranged.  Authors'  Re\ision 
Bureau,  M  Moninigside  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TU  RN  ED.  Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINESUBSCRIP- 
TION  SOLICITORS  easily  earn  liberal 
pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  com- 
missions, etc.,  address  Desk  2,  15-5  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Wanted — In  each  community  to  contract  not 
later  than  July  1st,  with  three  or  four  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  of  good  appearance,  capable 
of  earning  $20  per  week  and  upward,  to  trav- 
el. All  Summer's  job.  Start  now.  No 
previous  experience  necessary.  Address, 
with  references  and  state  salary  expected 
on  start, 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc., 
Established  1866  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEN  OF  IDEAS  and  inventive  ability 
should  write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  In- 
ventions," ''Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to 
Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice 
FREE.  Randolphs  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys, 
Dept,  13,  Washington,  D.  C 


Learn  to  write  advertisements,  earn  $25  to 
$100  a  week.  We  can  positively  show  you  by 
mail  //oil'  io  Increase  Yoitr  /nconte.  Book 
mailed  free.  Page-Davis  Co.,  31  Page  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


COINS.    STAMPS.    ETC. 


Postage  Stamps,  'most  complete  stock  all 
countries.  Books  of  stamps  on  approval,  e.  g., 
U.S.A.  $1,5U0,  Ceylon  $1,200,  Canada  $1,500, 
Australia  $4,000;  other  Colonials.  Write  for 
price  list.  Capt.  Freeman,  17  New  Oxford  St., 
London. 

BOOKS.  ETC. 

Just  issued,  '*Americana  Catalogue," over  1000 
items.  Free  upon  request.  We  buy  good  books, 
or  collections  of  books.  Photographs.  Engrav- 
ings, and  Literary  Material,  Schulte's  Book 
Store.  132  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Travel  one]  PesoU  Directorij  I    Travel  and  l^eson  Direcrory 


'^n^  to  EUROPE 

^^         via   llie   ItaUimoro-Soulhampton-Bremen 
service  of  the  North  (iermun  Lloyd  inc;(ns  traveling  in  com- 
fort and  safety  (excellent  service — delicious  meals)  on  large 
modern  ONE-CLASS  (II)  Cabin  steamers,  at  surprisingly 
small  cost. 

Write  today  for  particulars  of  rates  and  sailings,  and  send 

IOC  for  valuable  travel  guid<;  " How  to  See  Germany,  Austria 

and  Switzerland" — by  P.  G.  L.  IHlken,  who  tells  with  terseness 
and  lucidity  "  what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it" — a  book  of  lOo  pages, 
over  200  illustrations. 

A.    SCHUMACHER    &    CO.,     General  Agent. 
161  S.  CHARLES  ST.         BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Come  to 


Holland  wUl  celebrate  the  looth  Anniver- 
sary of  her  Independence  with  Festivities  of 
every  description — Pageants — 30  Exposi- 
tions of  Industry,  .\rt.  Shipping,  Agriculture. 

This  year  will  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the 

Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague 

The  formal  dedication  of  Carnegie's  Royal 
Gift  will  be  attended  by  the  ceremonies  its 
world-wide  importance  demands. 

This  Is  the  year  to  visit  Holland! 
Full  particulars  free  of    charge  from  the 
Official  Information  Office, 

45  L.  Voorhout,  ThelHague 


WARD 

LINE 


Summer  Vacation 
Sea  Trip 

7  days  at  sea. 
3  days  on  shore. 

$92.jo 

Covering  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana  and  Return 

Write  for  Information,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 
Branch  Oil^ce,  230  Broadway,  N.  Y.  83 


RAYMDND  -  WHITCQMB 


Comfort  and  CoDTcnience  Withont  a  Crowd 
EUROPE 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  TOURS, 
BRITISH  ISLES,  RUSSIA  and  BAL- 
KAN STATES,  ITALY.  NORWAY 
and  NORTH  CAPE,  SWITZER- 
L.A.ND  and  TYROL.  Departing  June 
and  July. 

AUTOMOBILE  TOURS 

Through  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.  Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July. 

ROUND  the  WORLD.      Five  Tours,  Five 

Months  to  Year  in  length.  July  to  Dec. 

P.\CIFIC  COAST  Tours   frequently. 

Which  booklet  may  ive  setidyou  ? 

Rnyiiiond   <jt   lVbtlc<iiiib   Co. 

Boston. New  York.Phila  .Chicn^'O.San  Francisco 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 
Efficient    management.     Small    parties. 

Pension    Touts     $275.00  upwards 

Roond  the  World — Nov. ,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Agents 

New  Yorli,  Pliila.,  Chicago,    .San  Fran. 


HOLLAND 


Go 
to 

THE  PICTURESQUE 

The  Centenary  of  the  Restoration  of 
Holland's  Independence  will  be  celebra- 
ted this  summer  by  interesting  exhibi- 

FEsflVITIES  IN  30  TOWNS 

including  the  inauguration  o£  the  Peace 
Palace  at  The  Hague. 

A  visit  to  charming  Middleburg,  the 
Gem  City  of  Holland,  with  its  quaint, 
old  century  manners  and  customs,  should 
be  a  feature  of  every  tour. 

For  booklets,  time-tables  and  all  infor- 
mation apply  to  Anierirjiii  Aeency, 
Netlierlaiid  ."^tate  Railways  and 
Flushing  Route.  334  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York. 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Tours  by  All  Routes.escorted 
or  independent,  as  preferred.  Widest 
choice;  inclusive  fares;  best  tour-leaders; 
small  groups.  Uniformed  interpreters 
at  stations  and  ports. 

Tours  to  Laud  of  Midiiielit 
Sun,  Russia,  etc.  Suiuuier 
Tour  to  Oriental  Lands. 

ROUNO  THE  WORLI>.  Tours  de 
Luxe  leave  Sept. U,  Oct. 4,  Westbound; 
Oct.  18,  Nov.  1,  29,  Jan.  8,  Eastbound  ; 
Oct.  28,  Southbound  (the  Antipodes). 
Leisurely  luxurious  travel. 

INCLUSIVE        For  Individuals. 
INDEPENDENT    Families,  or    Pri- 
TRAVEL  vate    parties,    ar- 

ranged for  America,  Europe  or  Round 
the  World, 

Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 

Send  for  programme  desired. 

Our  complete  cluiin  of  135  Offices 

Arouttd     the      World   Jurnishes 

utiequaled  and  unique  facilities. 

THOS.  COOK&  SON 

245  Broadway,264  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Francis- 
co, Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's  Travelers'  Cheques  are  Good 
All  Over  the  World 


South  Sea  Islands 

New  Auxiliary  Yacht.      One  Year  $2500.00 
McCOY  BROS.,  Daytona,  Fla. 

HOTELS 


MAINE 


ARGYLE  INN-8th  Season 

Davis  I'oiiit.  Krieiidsliip,  Ale.  Three 
buildings;  central  dining  hall.  Modem  im- 
provements. Tennis  court.  Satisfactory  table. 
Unrivaled  scenery.  1913  Booklet  ready.  Mod- 
erate rates.    Hugh  Campbell,  Newton,  Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

EASTON  SANITARIUM,  EASTON,  PA. 
Results  of  overwork,  mild  mental  cases  and 
elderly  invalids.  Best  of  care,  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Visit  Easton  before  deciding. 

Dr.  C.  SPENCER  KINNEY 

LONDON    HOTEL 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL! 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel  of  Die  Highest  Order 

I  In  Fashionable  and  Healthy  Locality 

Termg  moderate 

and,  if  desired,  inclusive 


imw 


.)& 


Switzerland's  | 
Famous  Resorts  I 


=  Berne 


The   picturesque  Capital  of  Switzerland  will 
be  the  site  of  the 

Swiss  National  Exhibition 
1914 

For  further  Information  and  bookldi  apph  to  addrca  below     y     = 


"TV^Uj*  Most  delightful  resort,  occupying  a  site  of  classic 
.^i..^-^v  beauty  at  the  outlet  of  the  River  Aar  into  Lake 
Thun.  Unique  ancient  town  sights.  Beautiful  shady  prom- 
enades along  the  Aar  and  lake.  Delightful  carriage  and 
motor  drives.    In  closest  vicinity  of  the  Bernese  Alps. 

For  full  information  and  illustrated  prospectus  opplu  to  address  below     ▼     s 

f|-||-^«*l3^1^Am  (Bernese  Oberland)between  the  Lakes 
.^_^_^_»..i^  of  Thun  an  Brienz.  The  favorite  resort 
of  Americans.  At  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  Starting-point 
for  all  the  famous  excursions  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  Golf 
Links.  Magnificent  Kursaal  with  splendid  orchestra.  Lawn 
Tennis,  Rowing,  Fishing. 

For  further  Information  and  booklets  apply  to  address  below 


>'     = 


1  Bernese   Oberland 


Murren,  5368  feet;  'WenKernalp- 
Scheidegg,6770  feet;  Schy nige  Platte, 
5463  feet;  Scheidegg-Kismer-Jung- 
fraujocli,  11,451  feet.  Leading  to  the 
famous  alpine  resorts  of  Miirren, 
Grindelwald,Wengen,Breitlauenen. 


Railways  in  the  region  of  the 
Jungfrau 

Collective  excursion  tickets  at 
reduced  prices. 

For  further  information  and  booklets  apply  to  address  below 


>'     = 


1  Baden 


_  (near  Ziirich).    Hot  Sulphur  Springs  118°  F. 

=  Great  success  in  treatment  of  Gout,  Rheu- 

M  matism,  Sciatica,  etc.     Kursaal  with  large  park.  Orchestra, 

=  Theatre. 


Hotel 
Tariffs 


For  further  Information  and  booklets  apply)  to  address  below 

k       Full  particulars  of  an  official  cfiaracter  about 

I       Hotels  in  all  parts  of  Switzerland  will   be 
found  in  the  well-known  "Hotel  Guide  of 
_       Switzerland,"  1913  edition,  just  out. 
^■^^■^^^^^^^^^^  Free  on  personal  application  or  I  Oc.  postage 

^       Handfomely  llluitrated  pamphlets  describing  the  above  mentioned 
I       ^        are  free  on  personal  application  or  by  mail  for  10c.  postage. 

I  Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland^ 

WNew  York  City  Dept.  E,  241  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


><     1 


.%00  lilcal  Siiiiiiiif'i*   Ko!SOi'tN 

11'2-ragG  Illustrated  Hroehin-c  "illi  infornia- 
tiun  legarding  oOU  Summer  Resorts  in  Ver- 
mont and  shores  Lake  Champlain,  with 
hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommodations. 
Sent  on  receipt  4c  stamps  for  mailing.  Address 
Summer  Homes.   No.   11.  3S5  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


'K^O^-iT        T-PC/XN, 


T-<_»t_»R  S 
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The  most  beautiful  regions  of 

EUROPE 

aie  situated  on  the  lines  of  the 


8 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway       A 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  m 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  within  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trip 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 

in  the  world. 

Descriptive    pamphlets,    maps 
and  inforynatioji  from 

P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 
ll         281  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


PLMTPLMXPLMTPLM 


ISWEDEN  andOENMARKX 

SCAINDIIN/VVI/VIN  TRAVEL  BO RE/VCI 

IS  OROAOWAy.oEP^L- ACEh*Cy.  INEWyORKCirr 


VACATION 
CRUISES 

Special  Summer  Rates 
May  1st  to  October  1st 


Jamaica  l^f 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.HAYTI,  COLOMBIA. 

COSTA  RICA,  NICARAGUA, 

by  "PRINZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 

ATLAS    SERVICE 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  LAND  OF  THE  MID- 
NIGHT   SCN 
SCOTLAND, ORKNEY  4  FAROE 
ISLANDS.  ICELAND,  SPITZ- 
BERGEN.   NORTH  CAFE, 
NORWAY 
From  Hamliiirn.diirinc  JUNE, 
JULY   and    AUGUST,    by    S.S. 
VICTORIA  l.UISK.  S  S  KIS- 
MARCK  &  S  S.  .METEOR 


Cruise  Aronnd  the  World 

and 

Throngli  the  Panama  Canal 

B\    Twin-screw  S.S    "CJet'e- 
iand, "  lejiviiit:  New  York  Jaa- 

11  .r-  271  ll.  IPlV 

135  days— $900. 00  and  up 

Register  yonr  engagements  now. 
Good  rooms  will  soon  betaken. 


I:n4 
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The 

Hawkeye 

onneau" 

Prices  LOW 


Big  Appetites 

Thank  These  Baskets 

A  small  piece  of 
ice  in  a  Hawkeye 
Refrigerator  Bas- 
ket keeps  lunch 
and  bottles 
cool  all 
day.  You 
may  now 
serve  your 
own  home- 
prepared 
food  in  the 
glorious  out- 
of-doors  at 
any  time  on  your  motor  boat 
or  auto  trip,  and  have  drinks 
ice-cold  on  the  hottest  day ! 

Don't  lunch  at  doubtful  road 
houses !  Don' t  carry  food  in  baskets 
that  collect  dust,  germs  and  insects ! 
You  can  buy  one  of  these  modern 
Refrigerator  Baskets  at  small  cost — : 
prices  as  low  as  $4.  Doubles  the  joy 
of  your  outing.  Free  Booklet  tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  out- 
door lunches. 

Refrigerator  Basket 

The  Hawkeye  "Tonneau  "  Basket — 

Made  of  strong  rattan,  finished  in  beauti- 
ful forest  green;  inside  lined  with  heavy, 
non-rustable  nickel  plate  surrounded  with 
asbestos  wail.  loe  compartment  detach- 
able; made  of  zinc,  nickel  plated.  Basket 
is  insect  and  dust-proof.  A  wonderful 
value  for  a  refrigerator-hasket. 

The  Hawkeye  Fitted  Lunch  Basket 

— a  full-fledged  dining  outfit,  containing 
coffee  pot,  sauce- 
pan, plates,  cups, 
knives,  forks, 
spoons,  etc.  A 
complete  lunch- 
eon outfit  for  large 
outing  party. 

Write »      Send 
TTTUH:  for  our 

Prices  on  Re- 
frigerator Bas- 
kets. Ask 
for  Free  Book 
—  tells  all 
about  baskets, 
contains  recipes 
for  outdoor  dishes.  We  send  you  name 
of  "Hawkeye' '  dealer  in  your  community. 

Write  now,  while  you  think  of  it. 

The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 

33  Main  Street,  Burlington,  Iowa 

in 


Hawkejre  FitteJ  Lancb  Basket 


MOTORCYCLE    TRIPS 

V.\('AT1()N  trips  hy  inotorcyclo  offer 
so  many  dt'liKbtt'ul  possihilitit's  that 
this  intithod  of  touriiit;  is  knowing  rapidly 
in  popularity,  it  is  no  loii>j:fr  nwit's.sary 
to  go  alone  if  couipanionsliip  is  dt'.sirod. 
The  siiigle-sttated  moton^Vfle  of  any  stand- 
ard make  may  b<'  equipped  with  either 
a  side-ear,  conv'ertiug  it  into  a  tricycle, 
or  a  tandem  seat  may  be  added,  in  either 
ca.se  accommodating  another  rider. 

In  no  other  self-propelled  vehicle  is  so 
much  power  comprest  in  so  small  a 
space.  In  its  application  to  these  vehicles, 
the  gas-engine  has  made  it  possible  to  get  a 
maximum  of  motive  power  into  a  minimum 
of  space.  The  motorcycle  has  been  per- 
fected so  highly  that  machines  of  standard 
makes  are  as  dependable  as  first-class  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  lower  than  that 
of  any  other  motor  vehicle.  Expenditures 
for  gasoline,  lubricating-oil,  and  tire  up- 
keep, while  touring,  are  almost  absurdly 
low.  For  instance,  a  conservative  aver- 
age fuel  consumption  would  be  seventy 
miles  for  a  single  machine  on  one  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

Motorcyclists  experience  a  spirit  of 
buoyancy,  a  thrill  of  freedom,  somewhat 
akin  to  that  felt  by  aviators.  Over  fair 
roads  and  in  favorable  weather,  motor- 
cycle tourists  are  able  to  average  easily 
100  miles  a  day  without  undue  speeding 
or  fatigue.  Thus  a  1,000-mile  tour  may 
be  covered  in  less  than  two  weeks. 

In  our  own  country,  touring  authorities 
are  at  present  working  on  the  best  trans- 
continental motorcycle  routes.  A  writer 
in  Motorcycle  Illuslraled  says:  "Two  years 
ago  a  500-mile  journey  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  notable  achievement  by 
motorcyclists;  to-day  the  rider  who  con- 
templates anything  more  than  a  week- 
end outing  is  quite  Ukely  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  a  coast-to-coast  trip."  The 
possibilities  of  extensive  and  inexpensive 
trips  abroad  over  superb  roads  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent 
were  reaUzed  years  ago  by  bicycle  riders. 
These  possibilities  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  advent  of  the  motorcycle. 
Among  useful  hints  to  tourists  in  foreign 
lands  are  the  following  quoted  from  the 
same  magazine. 

"It  is  always  best  to  get  in  touch  with  a  good 
touring  club,  preferably  in  England  or  Prance, 
and  inquire  about  maps  covering  the  route  you 
have  in  mind.  The  leading  clubs  in  these  coun- 
tries keep  in  touch  with  touring  conditions  prac- 
tically the  world  over,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
simple  matter  for  them  to  help  you.  Besides, 
the  fees  are  nominal."  The  machine  should  be 
turned  over  to  a  reliable  forwarding  company 
(such  as  the  American  Express  Company)  to  be 
crated  and  sent  abroad.  "Having  such  matters 
to  deal  with  regularly,  the  express  companies 
know  just  what  steps  to  take  concerning  the 
return  of  the  motorcycle  to  this  country,  and 
they  will  steer  the  rider  clear  of  trouble  with  the 
customs  ofHcers.  Keep  this  last  tip  in  mind. 
It  may  save  you  time,  worry,  and  money.  Hav- 
ing made  arrangements  to  ship  his  machine,  the 
tourist  should  next  consider  the  pass  problem. 
If  the  motorcycUst  will  visit  England  first  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  an  International  Touring  Pass 
without  very  much  trouble,  and  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $7.50.  These  passes  can  also  be 
had  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  but  it  is  much  simpler 
to  obtain  them  in  England,  provided  the  traveler 
is  going  to  strike  that  country  before  doing  any 
continental  riding.  I  would  suggest  writing  the 
Auto-Cycle  Union,  89  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W., 
relative  to  the  pass.  The  organization  will  be 
quite  willing  to  takeup  the  matter." 

The  motorcycle  used  for  long-distance 
touring  should  be  equipped  with  adequate 
tool-kit,  extra  inner  tubes,  speedometer, 
and    searchlight. 
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For  Your 


Lcation 


Tie  Land  o/| 
KPaatimes  ' 


GUIDE  TO 
LON(;  ISLAND  1 

KKSORTS, 
showing  the 
woinlerful  di- 
verf*ily  of  hills 
anJpluns.lakfA, 
me:idiiws,  sum- 
mer resorts, 
their  rates,  etc., 
sentonreceiplof 
ten  cents  post- 
age by  the  Gen- 
eral Passenger 
Agent,  Room 
321,  Pennsyl- 
vania Station, 
New  York  City. 


For  distribntion  at  ticket 
offices.  170  Broadway,  153 
VV.  18athSt.,aMd5thAve. 
BIdg  ,  New  York. 


Over  400\Mil€kof 

Short  LinX-Ocian, 

Sound  aKl  Ba\t 

20  decrees 
cooler  along 
the  coast  than 
in  New   York  City. 

Delightful  places  to 
spend  a  vacation  among 
high  wooded  hills  over- 
looking sound  and  bays 
on  the  North  Shore;  in 
the  central  farming  sec- 
tion, or  along  the  Great 
South  Bay  and  Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Over  300  resorU  to 
choose  from  with  prices 
to  fit  any  pocketbook. 

IDEAL  CONDITIONS 
FOR  FISHING,  SAIL- 
ING, CANOEING, 
MOTORBOATING. 
GOLFING,  SURF 
AND  STILL  WATER 
BATHING.  AND  TEN- 
NIS. 


lONGlSLAND 


Practical,   Portable 

Typewriter 


Bennett  Typewriter,  the  20th  Century  marvel,  writes 
as  well  as  big  1100  machines.  Makes  two  carbons.  Visible 
writing,  standard  keyboard.  84  characters.  Uses  full 
letter  sheet.  Only  250  parts— others  have  1700  to  370a 
Bennett  simplicity  makes  it  more  durable,  also  lower 
priced.  Built  In  the  famous  Elllott- 
FlBher  Billing  Machine  factory. 
Couldn't  be  made  better.  26,000  In 
use.  Size 2x5x11  inches.  Weight 
4!41bs  Easily  carried.  Goes  In 
grip  or  overcoat  pocket.  Can 
be  mailed  by  i>aircel  post.  Send 
for  catalog  and  "money -boxik-if- 
not-aatisfactory"  guarantee. 

Agent!  wanted 
A.Y.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITER  CO 
366  Broadway     -     New  York 


PICHELIEU  &  ONTARIO 

NAVIGATION  CQ 


LIMITED 


Quebec 

■"THE  grandest  trip  in  America  for  health  and  pleasure.  It 
^  includes  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of  the 
marvelous  Rapids,  the  Historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  the  famed  Saguenay  River,  with  its  Stupendous 
Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eternity." 

HOTELS 
"  MANOIR  RICHELIEU  "  "  HOTEL  TADOUSAC  " 

Murray  Bay,  P.  Q.  Tadousac,  P.  Q. 

Immunity  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria 
Send  6  cents  postage  for  illustrated  guide  to 
H.  Foster  Chaflee,  Passenger  Traffic  Mgr. 
Dept   D,  Montreal,  Can. 
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THE  'FRISCO  FAILURE 


THE  FIRST  important  railway  bankruptcy  of  the  year, 
the  largest  mishap  of  that  kind,  as  Brndstreel's  points 
out,  "since  the  Wabash  Railway  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,"  at  once  brings  up  two  questions:  Why  did 
it  happen?  and  What  does  it  moan?  Officials  of  the  bankrupt 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  arc  not  taking  the  public  very  fully 
into  their  confidence.  They  speak  of  the 
increased  costs  of  operation  coupled  with 
the  inability  to  raise  freight  rates,  of  flood 
losses,  of  hampering  go\ornmontal  restric- 
tions. But  whj',  ask  editorial  critics,  aware 
that  other  roads  are  weathering  similar  con- 
ditions, was  this  great  system  unable  to  find 
credit  to  enable  it  to  meet  a  few  compara- 
tively small  notes?  The  New  York  Times 
Annalist  bluntlj^  answers  that  tho  the  roads 
have  "many  serious  problems,"  everybody 
knows  "that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  for  many  years  been  notoriously 
the  worst  financed  big  railroad  in  this 
country." 

■  But  this  again  sets  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican to  wondering  whether  the  present 
stringency  of  credit,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  feature  of  the  business  situation, 
"may  not  uncover  other  weak  spots  in  the 
finances  of  the  American  railroad  systems." 
The  Kansas  City  Star  sees  danger  in  the 
complicated  finances  of  the  roads, — "they 
have  too  many  subsidiary  corporations,  and 
there  is  too  much  temporary  financing." 
Yet  The  Republican,  in  common  with  most 
of  those  who  have  been  watching  and 
commenting  on  market  conditions,  finds 
it  "  encoiu-aging  that  in  the  days  following 
the  'Frisco  affair,  stock-market  trading  revealed  no  special 
danger-points  in  the  list." 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  which  specialize  in  financial 
affairs  do  not  seem  for  the  most  part  to  regard  the  'Frisco 
failure   as   the   cause  of  the   subsequent   slump  in   securities. 


BENJAMIN  F.  YOAKUM. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee he  managed  the  finances  of  the 
'Frisco  and  its  subsidiaries. 


nor  do  they  think  it  a  portent  of  coming  disaster.  In  France, 
where  a  'Frisco  bond  issue  was  successfully  floated  in  April, 
the  news  of  the  receivership  has  incensed  security-holders, 
and  several  journals  have  made  the  incident  a  text  for  caustic 
remarks  about  American  business  morals.  In  New  York,  one 
writer  connected  with  The  Journal  of  Commerce  does  see  in 
the  'PVisco  bankruptcy  additional  evidence 
"of  the  importance  of  two  underlying  fac- 
tors in  the  market,"  which,  in  his  opinion, 
arc  driving  "the  weaker  class"  of  railroads 
to  despair.  First  of  these,  he  says,  "is  the 
scarcity  of  funds  for  investment;  second, 
the  inability  of  railroads  to  make  sufficient 
money  to  adequately  protect  their  credit 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  charge  profitable 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise." 
That  this  great  system,  with  7,520  miles  of 
road,  extending  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago,  through  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  Texas,  should  not  be 
able  to  secure  funds  to  meet  maturing  notes 
amounting  to  S2, 250,000  "is  remarkable,"  we 
read  furtherin  The  Journal  of  Commerce;  and 
"that  its  bankers  should  express  surprize  is 
even  more  remarkable,  for  they  certainly 
must  have  been  importuned  to  furnish  this 
small  sum." 

"The  entire  trouble,  however,  appears  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  company 
was  unable  to  obtain  its  necessary  capital 
at  all.  It  could  not  sell  shares  at  any  price 
because  it  could  not  pa\'  dividends.  Labor 
has  been  continuously  adding  to  its  burden, 
taxes  have  been  increased,  the  cost  of  every- 
thing entering  into  the  building,  upkeep, 
repairing,  and  operating  of  its  hues  has  ex- 
panded. But  when  it  attempted  to  improve  its  revenues  the 
Government  arbitrarily  stept  in  with  'thou  shalt  not.'  ..... 
"Whether  the  receivership  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
road  vv-ill  prove  an  object-lesson  to  the  Government  and  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  remains  to  be  seen.  At  present  the  weaker 
class  of  oiu"  transportation  lines  are  in  despair.     Their  credit 
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I.-  i;imi  .  iiinl  ImiikiTs,  w  hurt'  tht'V  an*  inukiiiK  loans  at  all,  an* 
taking  full  atlvaiitiiu*-  of  nhvioiis  mx-ossitii-s.  A  \v«'ll-kru)wn 
tinaiu-ial  authinit\ .  disiussiiit;  this  phase  ol'  th«'  situation  yt'stfi- 
tlav,  divlan»l  liuit  thorc  must  l>o  a  prutiipt  turn  about  to  tho 
(lOveriitiK'ufs  attitude  V)\var(l  the  railroads  or,  in  his  opinion, 
the  country  would  set*  u  series  of  railroad  receiverships  similar 
to  that  experienced  in  1S93.  Some  railroads  can  not  fjet  money 
at  any  price,  one  large  system  having,  for 
instance,  been  refused  accommodation  on 
slu)rt-term  notes  at  a  rate,  including  the 
discount  as  well  as  interest,  that  was  a  start- 
ling revelation  of  its  real  condition.  Unless 
the  transportatiiMi  lines  are  permitted  to 
charge  profitable  rates  they  must  go  into 
bankruptcy.  With  New  York  Central  sell- 
ing below  par  and  Pennsylvania  down  to 
107,  what  chance,  the  authority  in  question 
asked,  had  weaker  roads  to  put  out  new  share 
capital  or  any  securities  at  all  that  were  not 
tixt  obligations?" 

With  this,  Mr.  H.  S.  Priest,  attorney  for 
the  'Frisco  receivers,  is  in  complete  accord. 
While  the  price  of  everything  else  has  gone 
up,  the  railroads,  he  says,  "have  not  been 
allowed  to  advance  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion." And  he  continues,  in  a  statement 
printed  in  the  New  Yt)rk  Sku: 

"All  business  is  in  a  halting  attitude 
because  all  business  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
the  subject  of  legislative  control.  This  dis- 
courages enterprise  and  progress. 

"Business  needs  emancipation  from  legis- 
lative influence.  It  has  been  pursued  until 
it  is  a  nervous  wreck. 

"Railroads  must  be  managed  by  their 
owners.  They  must  be  owned  either  by  the 
(iovernment  or  by  private  persons.  If 
owned  by  the  former  its  ownership  gives  it 
the  right  to  deal  with  them  as  it  may 
please.  If  owned  by  private  capital  it  must 
be  allowed  to  manage  them  as  it  may  please, 
subject  only  to  the  obligation  to  give  adequate  service  at  a 
l)rice  which  is  reasonable  for  the  service  rendered,  without 
regard  to  the  profit  which  the  owners  may  make  in  rendering 
such  service." 

The  lesson,  "so  plain  that  nobody  ought  to  be  able  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  it,"  is  thus  emphatically  stated  by  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York) : 

"Unless  it  decays,  this  country  must  grow,  and  it  icill  grow. 
But  its  growth  will  be  retarded  and  made  unduly  costly  unless 
its  transportation  implements  grow  with  it;  they  ought  even  to 
grow  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  as  in  the  past  they  have  done.  If 
new  lines  can  neither  be  constructed  nor  owned  until  they  are 
in  profitable  development,  that  is  like  saying  that  one  must  not 
start  until  he  has  finished;  on  such  a  doctrine  there  is  a  halt  in 
national  progress  until  we  discover  that  we  are  halting  ourselves. 
If  railway  operation  is  to  be  kept  squeezed  down  to  such  close 
margins  as  leave  no  room  to  wait  for  returns  from  extension  of 
facilities,  or  even  to  take  care  of  such  incidental  physical  mis- 
haps as  floods  and  the  like,  the  country  will  be  up  against  a  dead 
wall  of  its  own  making." 

More  guardedly,  and  in  some  eases  with  careful  sprinkling  of 
"ifs"  and  "howevers,"  such  journals  as  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Bulletin, 
New  Y'ork  Sun,  SyTacuse  Journal,  Rochester  Post-Express,  and 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  Tribune  also  speak  of  the  'Frisco's 
troubles  as  furnishing  the  railroads  with  an  additional  argument 
in  their  demand  for  higher  rates. 

Yet  while  they  admit  the  existence  of  these  harassing  con- 
ditions, most  editors  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  ascribe '  the 
'Frisco's  fall,  in  the  words  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "primarily  to 
a  bad  system  of  financing,  and  secondarily  to  injudicious  expan- 
sion." Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  Chairman  of  the  'Frisco's  executive 
committee  and  the  dictator  of  its  fiscal  policies,  is  credited  with 


BENJAMIN  L.  WINCUELL. 

As  president  of  the  'Frisco  System 
he  was  its  operating  head.  He  will 
continue  to  run  the  road  as  receiver. 


faith  in  the  gntat  Southwest  he  was  developing,  but  he  is  thought 
to  have  act((d  on  this  faith  not  wisely,  but  too  widely.  Tho 
'Frisco,  in  The  Financial  World's  opinion,  "fell  of  its  own  dea<l 
weight,"  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  draws  the  lesson  from  its 
fall  "that  the  (lontrol  of  a  railroad  can  not  go  on  indefinitely 
putting  creditors  between  themselves  and  the  property  without 
eventually  losing  it."  Bradslreet's  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  affair.  It  explains  first 
that  the  'Frisco  has  "a  stock  capital  of 
•S")U,(XJO,00(J  and  an  aggregate  bonded  del)t 
of  no  less  than  $184,0(XJ,00(),  guaranties  of 
controlled  and  leased  line  stock  bringing 
the  funded  obligations  up  to  over  $222,(KK),- 
000."     Therefore: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  outstanding  bonds 
and  notes  of  the  system  are  disproportion- 
ately large  as  regards  the  share  capital  of 
t  he  company,  and  to  this  fact  its  financial 
(>mbarrassment  seems  to  be  largeh'  due.  In 
other  words,  the  property  was  weighted  down 
with  "fixt  obligations  until  the  strain  upon 
its  earning  power  and  credit  could  be  no 
longer  supported.  This  fact  has  not  been 
without  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  finan- 
cial community,  as  the  comparatively  low 
(}Uotations  for  the  road's  general  lien  5  per 
cent,  bonds  for  some  time  past  would  indi- 
cate. The  receivership  was  no  doubt  pre- 
cipitated by  the  prevailing  narrow  state  of 
the  investment  market  and  the  consequent 
unwillingness  of  banking  interests  to  m.ake 
further  advances  to  a  railway  corporation 
whose  credit  was  none  of  the  best.  Still,  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  incident  is  the 
result  of  conditions  in  reference  to  the  com- 
pany itself,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years 
extended  its  system  by  leasing  older  prop- 
erties like  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
or  by  acquiring  various  new  lines  in  the 
Southwest,  financing  this  expansion  through 
sales  of  junior  bonds  or  short-term  note  issues  to  an  excessive 

extent 

"It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  company's  finances  will  be  necessary,  but  the  task  pre- 
sents no  unusual  difficulties.  In  fact,  with  a  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  the  fixt  charges,  which  need  not  be  perma- 
nent, the  property  could  probably  be  readily  restored  to 
solvency." 

This  optimistic  conclusion  is  also  reached  by  Mr.  Priest,  who 
remarks  that  "  those  who  are  interested  in  the  property  and  who 
hold  its  stock  do  not  feel  deprest  by  the  present  situation,  but 
regard  it  rather  as  a  new  birth  of  a  more  vigorous  and  valuable 
property."  Similar  confidence  is  also  exprest  by  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  editors,  who  know  the  country  which  the  'Frisco 
serves.  The  Kansas  City  Star  rejoices  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Winchell,  former  president  and  operating  head  of  the 
system,  to  a  receivership.  And  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  adds 
its  tribute : 

"If  hard  and  able  work  by  an  excellent  organization  could  have 
kept  these  properties  solvent  they  would  have  remained  solvent. 
No  railway  president  in  the  country  has  worked  harder  than 
Mr.  Winchell  has  since  he  went  to  the  'Frisco  lines,  somewhat 
over  three  years  ago.  ...  It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  said 
at  this  time  when  there  might  develop  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  facts  that  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  opera- 
ting and  traffic  departments  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  'Frisco  have  been  exceptionally  good,  and  that  their 
officers  have  done  all  that  men  can  do  to  prevent  the  result 
which  has  now  come." 

The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  the  'Pri:joo's  chief  subsidiary, 
has  been  put  into  a  separate  receivership,  and  Western  papers 
believe  the  reorganization  will  bring  about  a  separation  of  the 
two  roads. 
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MUTTERINGS  OF  A  "SILENT  PANIC" 

THE  TIGHTNESS  of  money,  the  grjulual  dcclino  in 
stocks  on  the  Now  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  last 
nine  months,  and  the  difficulty  lately  experienced  in 
floating  bond  issues,  indicate  a  condition  in  our  finance  which 
the  New  York  World  calls  a  "silent  panic."  The  underlying 
cause,  according  to  a  New  York  Sun  writer,  is  simply  that  "at 
present  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  borrowers."  That  is,  "available  supplies  of  capital 
are  insufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  financing  that  borrowing 
governments,  municipalities.  States,  colonies,  and  corporations 
have  undertaken."  Wall  Street,  explain  several  editors,  suffers 
most  because  of  foreign  influences.  For  it  is  impossible,  declares 
the  New  York  World,  to  attribute  the  "silent  panic"  to  home 
affairs: 

"The  crop  outlook  has  rarely  ever  been  better  than  now. 
Speculative  excesses  have  been  absent.  Surplus  bank  reserves 
are  unusually  largo.  Business  long  since  accepted  the  popular 
decree  that  illegitimate  monopoly  must  cease,  and  is  acting 
accordingly.  The  number  of  people  who  have  so  misread 
history  or  so  misapplied  knowledge  as  to  believe  that  panics 
and  hard  times  are  inseparable  from  acts  of  tariff  reduction  is 
now  comparatively  small. 

"Wall  Street  has  had  its  silent  panics  before,  and  under  the 
highest  of  tariffs.  But  it  has  never  had  one  before  so  clearly 
resulting  from  foreign  influences  and  so  little  due  to  home  con- 
ditions." 

And  The  Sun,  in  a  leading  editorial,  after  dismissing  a  number 
of  popular  explanations  of  the  stories  of  hard  tirnes  tells  us 
that  "What  is  going  on  in  Wall  Street  is  primarily  the  re- 
flection of  Europe's  need  for  money." 

Similar  conditions  prevailing  in  London  are  explained  by  the 
editor  of  the  London  Statist  as  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas 
investors  in  America,  France,  and  Germany  have  of  late  years 
subscribed  huge  amounts  for  new  enterprises,  "since  the  war 
in  the  Balkans  these  countries  appear  to  have  lost  their  nerve." 


"THE  WORLD  IS  OVERLOADED  AND  OVERARMED." 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Sun. 

That  means  that  "borrowers  have  had  to  resort  to  the  London 
market"  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent.  But  all  the  world, 
according  to  The  Economist,  "is  overloaded  and  overarmed,"  and 
all  the  great  financial  centers  are  feeling  the  strain.  Many  recent 
loans  have  been  undersubscribed  and  left  largely  on  the  hands 


of  the  underwriters.  London  banking  underwTiters,  The  Sun 
hears,  "have  agreed  to  discourage  further  bond  issues  until  the 
present  surplus  is  absorbed  and  the  congestion  in  the  investment 
market  relieved."  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  with  expensive 
military  programs,  have  had  their  influence,  but  after  all.  thinks 
The  Sun,  the  trouble  is  that  the  bond  market  is  oversupplied: 

"Lender  the  tremendous  outpouring  of  bonds  of  all  varieties, 
interest  rates  have  been  driven  down,  and  investment  capital 
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THERE'S  A  REASON. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

commands  a  higher  price  and  is  worth  more  the  world  over.  .  .  . 
The  reactionary  tendencies  of  investment  markets  everywhere 
are  traceable  to  this  influence.  All  alike  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  a  world-wide  credit  strain,  of  the  state  of  saturation  in  the 
market  for  capital.  In  time  no  doubt  the  situation  will  change, 
but  in  banking  circles  it  is  believed  that  the  change  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  enforced  economy,  for  at  present  there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  supply  the  wants  of  bor- 
rowers." 

Despite  the  "fundamentally  good"  conditions  in  this  country, 
which  our  papers  and  leading  capitalists  continue  to  emphasize, 
those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  know  now  believe,  according 
to  Vice-President  Talbert,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  "that  we  have  entered  into  a  period  of  dear  money,  the 
duration  of  which  is  indefinite."  To  the  question,  What  should 
we  do?  Mr.  Talbert  answers :  "First,  that  while  critically  scru- 
tinizing credits,  we  should  continue  to  lend  freely  to  legitimate 
manufacturers,  dealers, importers, and  exporters"  and  "secondly, 
that  new  financing  on  a  large  scale  wherever  possible  should  be 
postponed,  and  all  forms  of  enterprises  invohing  fixt  invest- 
ments of  capital  should  be  discouraged,  if  not  entirely 
denied." 

These  conditions  existing,  The  Financial  World  would  "not  be 
a  bit  surprized  if  the  year  1913  proved  to  be  the  season  when  our 
financial  doctors  and  surgeons  threw  discretion  to  the  winds  and 
operated  upon  a  number  of  financial  cripples  among  the  big 
corporations."     It  adds: 

"Even  tho  considerable  blood-letting  may  have  to  take  place, 
in  the  end  conditions  will  be  better,  for  then  the  corporations 
which  are  top-heavj^  in  capital  and  in  bonded  debt  will  have  so 
pared  off  the  superfluous  flesh  they  are  now  carrying  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  experiencing  periodical  market 
chills.  Then  they  will  be  on  a  basis  where  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  obligations  in  poor 
times  as  well  as  in  good." 
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LENDING  HUERTA  MONEY 

THK  IMl'OUTANt'K  ol"  lht«  dollar  in  ruiiiiiiiK  a  trovern- 
lUfiit  as  wt'll  as  a  household  is  strikingly  instanced  in 
the  etiseof  Mexioo,  which,  while  lanfjuishing  for  offii-iai 
rtH'oKiiitiou  by  the  l^nifed  States,  is  able,  "largely  through  tho 
exertions  of  American  tinanoiers,"  to  secure  a  loan  of  about 
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PROPPING  IT  UP. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

$100,000,000  that,  according  to  the  New  York  Commercial,  "is 
regarded  by  Wall  Street  friends  of  Mexico  as  the  final  establish- 
ment of  the  power  and  stability  of  the  Huerta  Administration." 
The  loan  is  made  for  administrative  purposes  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  railways  of  Mexico,  which  are  controlled 
by  the  Mexican  Government.  For  government  needs  $75,000,- 
000  is  allotted  and  for  the  railways  bonds  are  issued  in  the  sum 
of  §26,730,000,  which  came  "just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  The  Com- 
mercial  says,  to  avert  "the  wholly  unparalleled  situation  of  a 
railway  system  owned  by  an  important  government  being 
forced  into  receivership."  For  Mexico  to  be  able  to  make  such 
a  loan  is  evidence  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  the  bankers 
judge  the  Huerta  Government'  "as  likely  to  be  permanent  as 
any  Mexican  administration,"  for  while  their  claims  might  be 
good  "even  if  Huerta  had  to  give  way  to  some  other  patriot," 
nevertheless,  on  the  principle  that  no  man  likes  to  buy  into  a 
lawsuit,  they  w^ould  not  have  put  up  the  money  "if  they  did 
not  believe  Huerta  could  maintain  himself." 

The  importance  of  American  bankers  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  loan,  the  New  York  Times  tells  us,  answers  the  reproach  of 
indifference  cast  upon  this  country  "by  many  Mexicans  and 
American  citizens  interested  in  Mexican  business,"  and  the  effect 
of  the  loan  in  Mexico  is  that — 

"General  Huerta  will  now  be  able  to  finance  military  opera- 
tions, and  if  his  assertion  is  true  that  the  armed  opposition  to 
the  Provisional  Government  is  neither  general  nor  formidable,  a 
semblance  of  peace  should  soon  be  restored." 

Elections  will  be  held  not  later  than  next  autumn,  The  Times 
informs  us,  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and, 
having  canvassed  the  field  of  probable  candidates,  it  goes  on  to 
state  that  what  is  needed  most  of  all  now  in  Mexico  is  peace  and 
a  normal  life  for  the  country  which  the  people  "have  not  had 
for  a  day  since  the  overthrow  of  Porfirio  Diaz."  Yet  there  is 
little  hope  for  protracted  peace  under  present  conditions.  The 


Times  thinks,  because  the  various  revolutionists  are  as  boastful 
and  as  dangerous  as  ever,  and  that  is  why  "Huerta  needs  tho 
Ki-rvioos  of  a  well-trained  army  "  and  "men  of  force  and  character 
are  needed  to  fill  the  state  offices." 

Force  of  arms  is  Huerta's  sole  dependence,  not  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  tho  national  responsibility  of  the  United  States,  says 
the  Indianapolis  News  in  comment  on  a  plea  for  recognition 
written  by  tho  editor  of  the  Mexican  Herald  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post;  while,  in  the  language  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  ."we  might  as  well  come  to  an  agreement  with  a 
rattlesnake  or  sign  a  treaty  with  a  copperhead."  The  Atlanta 
ConslUulion,  however,  wonders  whether  merely  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  it  would  not  be  wise  to  recognize  the  Huerta 
Government  and  give  it  a  trial,  since  it  seems  that  in  Mexico 
there  is  a  choice  of  one  of  two  evils — either  Huerta's  crowd 
or  anarchy.  The  El  Paso  Morning  Times,  in  a  review  of  the 
last  three  years  of  strife,  loss,  and  suflFering,  says  that  "so 
far  as  actual  results  are  concerned,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is 
to-day  in  much  worse  shape  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Madero  revolution." 


DOUBTS   ABOUT  THE  POSTAL  SURPLUS 

THE  ONE  THING  evident  in  Postmaster-General 
Burleson's  report  denj'ing  the  Hitchcock  postal  sur- 
plus and  discrediting  the  efficiency  of  the  Postal  De- 
partment under  the  Taft  regime,  is,  to  the  mind  of  the  Boston 
Advertiser  {^QT^.),  the  fact  that  the  post-office  is  still  "in  politics." 
So  while  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  that 
"neither  Mr.  Hitchcock's  defense  of  his  surplus  nor  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  surplus  by  his  successor  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  convincing,"  Republican  editors  generally  find  the  de- 
fense a  complete  answer  to  what  Democrats  consider  a  strong 
accusation.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  "too  much  of  a  smart  Aleck," 
is  the  New  York  World's  comment  on  the  report  of  Post- 
master-General Biurleson's  Survey  Committee,  and  it  adds  that 


ALL  SHE  FOUND  WAS  A  LEMON. 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News. 

"crippling  the  service  to  make  a  false  show  of  efficiency  and 
embarrass  his  successor  ...  is  a  trick  that  does  not  win  in  the 
long  run."  And  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.), 
keeping  in  mind  recent  complaints  of  poor  service,  agrees  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  that 
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BEADT  FOR  BUSINESS. 

— Kirby  in  thie  Now  York  World. 
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THE  INSiriOfS  l.OBIiYIST. 

— Morgan  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer, 


THE  PRESIDENT   AND   THE    LOBBY. 


"Obviously,  present  conditions  are  simply  the  inevitable 
legacy  of  Hitcheockism.  The  former  Postmaster-General  bent 
all  his  energies  to  build  up  a  mythical  surplus.  He  wanted  to 
achieve  a  reputation  for  'doing  things'  that  would  stand  him  in 
profitable  stead  when  he  returned  to  private  life.  The  public 
service  paid  the  penalty." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on  the  Hitchcock  regime  seems 
"decidedly  ungracious  and  pettifogging"  to  papers  like  the  New 
York  Globe  (Ind.),  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  Pittsburg  Gazelle-Times 
(Rep.).  Republicans  in  Congress  also  stand  with  the  former 
Postmaster-(ieneral,  and  Senator  Penrose,  who  has  served  on 
several  committees  concerned  with  postal  affairs,  declares  that 
the  transformation  of  a  deficit  into  a  surplus  was  "accomplished, 
not  by  curtailing  the  service,  but  by  developing  it  along  profit- 
able lines." 

As  briefly  set  forth  in  a  statement  to  the  press  the  charges, 
made  by  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  four  assistant  Post- 
masters-General and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department,  are 
these: 

"The  Post-Office  Department  did  not  attain  a  condition  of 
self-support  during  the  administration  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock,  notwithstanding  the  widely  advertised  announce- 
ment to  that  effect,  altho  an  apparent  surplus  was  attained  by 
unjustifiable  methods  of  bookkeeping. 

"The  general  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  were 
sacrificed  to  a  ruthlessly  enforced  policy  of  false  eeonom.v  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  sho^ving  of  self-maintenance;  and, 
after  the  attainment  of  this  end,  just  before  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  Administration,  the  policy  was  reversed. 

"Long-standing  vacancies  were  filled  and  postponed  promo- 
tions made. 

"Commitments  to  fixt  charges  for  long  terms  were  assumed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  saddle  the  new  Administration  with  the 
greatly  increased  expense  during  months,  if  not  years,  to  come. 

"The  all-absorbing  program  of  the  last  Administration  was 
the  placing  of  the  Post-Office  Department  on  a  paying  basis. 
Policies  pursued  in  this  pla,n  were  overworked  and  resulted  in 
defective  administration  and  just  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  postal  service  affects  so  vitally  the  interests  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country  that  economy  which  means  a 
curtailment  of  postal  facilities  operates  as  a  check  to  the  social 
and  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  The  people  are  entitled 
to  the  best  facilities  administered  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 
That  the  facilities  furnished  during  the  last  four  j^ears  were  not 
the  best  is  clearly  established  by  the  facts." 


Among  the  specific  allegations  contained  in  the  report  arc 
figures  showing  that  in  1911,  instead  of  a  surplus  of  S219,()()l), 
there  was  really  a  deficit  of  more  than  ST.'jO.OOO. 

"JNIr.  Hitchcock's  surplus  clearly  was  fictitious,"  concludes 
the  independent  Springfield  Republican,  for 

"It  is  impossible  to  controvert  the  statement  made  by  the 
Burleson  board  of  survey  concerning  the  Hitchcock  'surplus.' 
The  board  included  one  Republican  official  holding  over  from 
the  former  regime  and  another  official  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Taft  Board  of  PiConomy  and  Efficiency.  These  two  men 
doubtless  testify  lionestly  to  what  they  know.  Yet  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  only  real  hard  effort  made  by  any  Postmaster-CJenoral 
in  our  time  to  put  the  Department  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
should  have  such  an  ending." 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Po.il,  after  admitting  much  un- 
justifiable economy  and  many  instances  of  poor  service,  feels 
"bound  to  add"  that  the  report  is  not  a  fair  or  judicial  appraise- 
ment of  the  Hitchcock  administration  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment: 

"Whatever  fault  may  attach  to  his  excesses  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment,  and  even  to  any  manipulation  of  which  he  may 
have  been  guilty  in  making  that  retrenchment  seem  greater 
than  it  was,  the  question  remains  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
effect  large  and  praiseworthy  economies.  The  report  does  not 
expressly  deny  that  he  did;  but  it  evidently  seeks  either  to 
produce  the  impression  that  he  did  not,  or  at  least  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  he  did,  if  such  was  the  fact." 

And  the  like,  continues  The  Evening  Posl,  is  true  of  the  charges 
of  improper  bookkeeping, — 

"Adding  up  the  discrepancies  alleged  for  each  of  the  four 
years,  we  get  a  total  of  $1,568,000,  or  an  average  of  less  than 
$400,000  a  year.  Is  it  fair  to  let  an  uncritical  public,  looking 
at  the  general  tenor  of  the  report  rather  than  its  circumstantial 
details,  get  the  impression  that  the  wiping  out  of  a  $17,000,000 
deficit  was  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  when  only  so  insig- 
nificant a  part  of  it  can  thus  be  accounted  for?" 

The  same  point,  more  emphatically  worded,  is  insisted  upon 
by  ex-Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  in  his  sweeping  denial  of 
the  accusations  of  his  successor.     He  sa3's  in  part: 

"After  reporting  alleged  discrepancies  that  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  great  sums  known  to  have  been  saved 
by  their  predecessors,  this  committee  of  novices  proceeds  in 
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SHE  8TAHTKD  SOMETHINt;. 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
STRENUOUS 

its  published  statement  to  enlighten  the  American  people  as  to 
the  character  of  the  postal  service  they  have  been  receiving. 

"Their  statement  is  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  gratuitous,  for 
the  public  well  knows  that  never  was  the  postal  service 
conducted  more  efficiently  or  mail  handled  with  greater 
precision  and  dispatch  than  iu  the  closing  years  of  the  Taft 
Administration 

"The  question  may  very  naturally  present  itself  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  why  the  present  officers  of  the  Department, 
instead  of  consuming  all  this  time  in  an  endeavor  to  discredit 
the  good  work  of  the  men  they  succeeded,  are  not  devoting 
themselves  more  attentively  to  the  important  branches  of  the 
service  intrusted  to  their  care,  even  if  they  are  thus  far  unable 
in  their  inexperience  to  map  out  and  execute  a  constructive 
postal  program  so  as  to  broaden  still  further  the  usefulness  of 
the  post-office." 


SHEARING  PATENT  PRIVILEGES 

TEN  TO  FIFTEEN  billions  of  capital  are  affected  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  May  26  in  the  case 
of  cut  prices  on  patented  articles,  so  Representative 
Oldfield,  of  Arkansas,  is  reported  as  saying  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  teUs  us  also  that  in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  decision  "eventually  will  affect  every  home 
in  the  country."  Representative  Oldfield  is  keenly  interested 
because  he  heads  the  Patent  Committee  of  the  House,  and  in 
the  past  session  framed  a  bill  aimed  to  achieve  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  which  he  maintains  is  "the  most 
important  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  that  has  been 
handed  down  in  a  generation."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  "cut-price  case"  along  the  line 
on  which  he  has  been  arguing  for  years,  Mr.  Oldfield  says  he 
is  not  going  to  be  slow  about  pushing  his  bill,  but  a  writer  in 
The  Sun  declares  that  the  decision  removes  "the  last  pretext  for 
changing  the  patent  laws."  This  writer  asserts  also  that  the  pat- 
ent system  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  lending  artificial  support 
to  manufacturers  or  of  "granting  them  special  privileges  denied 
to  producers  and  dealers  in  unpatented  foods,"  and  observes 
that  the  practical  question  confronting  manufacturers  is  whether 
the  Sanatogen  decision,  which  sanctions  the  cutting  of  prices  and 
wide-open  competition,  is  what  the  country  wants,  or  whether 
it  should  be  "nullified  by  legislation  permitting  fixt  retail  prices." 
The  Sanatogen  case  turns  on  the  point  of  "the  extent  of 


control  which  the  patentee  may  exercise  over  a  patented  article." 
A  chemical  company  manufa<!ture8  a  nerve  tonic,  called  Sana- 
togen, which  is  patented,  it  is  issued  to  druggists  with  a  notice 
that  they  must  not  sell  it  at  less  than  SI  a  package,  Brudatreel's 
relates,  or  be  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  patent  and  con- 
sequently "liable  to  injunction  and  damages."  A  Washington 
druggist  repeatedly  sold  this  commodity  below  the  stipulated 
price,  and  the  manufacturing  company  sought  to  secure  an  in- 
junction in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  petition  was  denied,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  certified  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  At  the  same  time,  we  read  in  the  Washington  Post, 
other  companies,  including  the  (Jilhtte  Company,  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  and 
the  Ingersoll  Watch  Company,  were  permitted  to  file  briefs 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  "as  they  had  eases  pending  in  various 
courts  throughout  the  countrj'  bearing  on  the  rights  of  patentees 


"next!" 

— Porter  In  the  Boston  Journal. 

DAYS  IN  A 

to  restrict  the  resale  price  of  their  articles."  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Court's  Sanatogen  decision  presenting  the  kernel 
of  the  question  between  patentee  and  retailer: 

"The  real  question  is  whether  in  the  exclusive  right  secured 
by  statute  to  'vend'  a  patented  article  there  is  included  the  right 
by  notice  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  subsequent  sales  of  the 
article  may  be  made.  The  patentee  relies  solely  upon  the 
notice  quoted  to  control  future  prices  in  the  resale  by  a  purchaser 
of  an  article  said  to  be  of  great  utility  and  highly  desirable  for 
general  use.  The  appellee  and  the  jobbers  from  Avhom  he  pur- 
chased were  neither  the  agents  nor  the  licensees  of  the  patentee. 
They  had  the  title  to,  and  the  right  to  sell,  the  article  purchased 
without  accounting  for  the  proceeds  to  the  patentee  and  without 
making  any  fm-ther  payment  than  had  already  been  made  in 
the  purchase  from  the  agent  of  the  patentee.  Upon  such  facts 
as  are  now  presented  we  think  the  right  to  vend  secured  in  the 
patent  statute  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  right  of  vending 
given  in  the  Copyright  Act.  In  both  instances  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  sell,  and  there  is 
no  grant  of  a  privilege  to  keep  up  prices  and  prevent  competition 
by  notices  restricting  the  price  at  which  the  article  may  be  re- 
sold. The  right  to  vend  conferred  by  the  Patent  Law  has  been 
exercised,  and  the  added  restriction  is  beyond  the  protection  and 
purpose  of  the  act.  This  being  so,  the  case  is  brought  within 
that  Une  of  cases  in  w^hich  this  court  from  the  begirming  has  held 
that  a  patentee  who  has  parted  with  a  patented  machine  by 
passing  title  to  a  purchaser  has  placed  the  article  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  monopolj'  secured  by  the  Patent  Act." 
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The  effect  of  this  decision,  the  Indianapolis  News  thinks,  "will 
be  greatly  to  strengthen  the  (loverninent  in  its  effort  to  enforce 
the  Antitrust  Law,"  because  under  the  protection  of  the  patent 
laws  men  not  only  sell  an  article  at  a  monopoly  price,  but  require 
also  that  every  one  else  shall  do  the  same.  On  this  point  the 
Buffalo  News  remarks: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  our  own  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
people  in  other  countries,  have  I)een  compelled  to  pay  many 
millions  a  year  for  the  use  of  i)atented  articles,  just  l)ecaus('  tiio 
patentee  was  able  to  follow  the  article  down  through  the  trade 
and  deprive  a  dealer  of  the  goods  themselves  unless  a  standard 
price  was  maintained  under  all  conditions." 

Another  price  abuse  that  the  Court's  decision  will  remedy 
is  thus  stated  by  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"The  retail  prices  of  some  patented  articles  have  been  pushed 
up  to  ten  times  the  prices  ruling  in  other  markets.  American 
patent  rights  have  been  employed  to  prohibit  the  reimportation 
and  sale  of  patented  products,  which  the  patentees  had  sold 
abroad  for  a  tithe  of  the  money  extorted  from  domestic  dealers 
and  users." 

The  New  York  World  is  careful  to  point  out  that  for  the  en- 
couragement of  invention,  "patent  monopoly  within  strict 
bounds  still  remains,"  and  in  the  same  spirit  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  speaks  of  the  inventor's  worthiness  of  reward,  but  adds 
that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  law-making  power  that 
monopoly  conferred  by  patent  "should  form  a  link  in  an  endless 
chain  of  secondary,  tertiary,  and  collateral  monopolies,"  recalling 
that  the  decision  in — 

"the  so-called  mimeograph  case,  which  sustained  the  right  of 
the  owner  of  a  patent  to  monopolize  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  un- 
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LASHT  TO  THE  WAGON. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
TEMPERATE 

patented  articles  merely  because  they  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  patented  one,  was  sharply  condemned  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  He  described  it  as 
'alarming'  in  its  implications.  It  meant,  for  example,  that  the 
inventor  of  a  door-handle  might  monopolize  the  construction 
of  sky-scrapers." 

The  so-called  mimeograph  case,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
notes,  "was  decided  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted  control  of  the 
patentee  over  the  use  of  his  product,"  while  the  Sanatogen  ease 
is  "decided  against  the  unrestricted  control  of  the  patentee  over 
its  price,"  which  leads  The  Post  to  say  it  is  e%adent  "that  these 


two  decisions  are  contradictory  in  spirit,"  altho  "there  is  no 
direct  inconsistency  between  them  as  a  matter  of  law."  It  cites 
Justice  Day's  statement  in  reconciling  the  two  decisions  in 
which  he  demonstrates  that  in  the  mimeograph  ca.se  the  control 
claimed,  and  sanctionetl  by  the  court,  referred  to  the  right  to 
"use"  the  arti<'le  of  the  patentee,  while  the  claim  in  the  Sanato- 
gen case  must  rest  solely  on  his  right  to  "vend"  it.  The  Post 
remarks  that  both  decisions  have  been  made  by  a  divided  court, 
four  to  three  in  the  mimeograph  case,  and  five  to  four  in  the 
Sanatogen  case,  and  adds: 

"The  four  who  constituted  the  majority  in  Ia.st  year's  decision 
are  the  .same  four  judges  that  formed  the  minority  in  this  year's. 
Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Hughes  and  Lamar  dissented 
from  the  broad-construction  view  in  the  mimeograph  ca.se;  and 
now.  in  the  Sanatogen  case,  they  are  reinforced  in  the  narrow- 
construction  view  by  Justice  Day,  who  was  then  absent,  and 
Justice  Pitney,  wlio  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench,  so 
that  there  was  one  vacancy." 

The  conclusion  of  The  Post  is  that  "it  does  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  boldness  to  conjecture  that  if  the  mimeograpii  case  had 
been  decided  by  the  full  court  as  at  present  constituted,  the 
decision  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was,"  and  it 
proceeds  to  urge  "earnest  consideration"  on  Congress  of  the 
changes  in  the  law  of  patents  demanded  by  public  interest.  On 
this  question  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  is  of  the  same 
mind,  pleads  for  "radical  and  comprehensive  revision"  of  the 
patent  laws,  and  declares  that  "next  to  the  protective  tariff, 
the  patent  laws  have  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
create  monopolies  and  destroy  healthy  competition." 


MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  VINDICATION 

THE  ROOSEVELT  VICTORY  at  Marquette  was  one 
of  the  Colonel's  finest  tactical  exploits,  thinks  the  New 
York  Sun — "now  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's drinking  habits."  The  dramatic  vindication  l)rings  him 
congratulations  from  practically  every  newspaper  editor  in  the 
land,  including  bitter  political  enemies  in  all  parties.  Some 
there  be,  indeed,  who  regret  that  the  Colonel  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  suit,  and  who  would  have  preferred  to  have  him 
pass  over  Mr.  Newett's  charges  in  silence.  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  has  in  mind  persons  who  look  upon  the  trial  as 


THE  MILKY  WAY. 

— Paul  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 
LIFE. 
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aimplya  Hooueveltidn " Bttllwy  play" — "an  astute  politicul  mun- 
euvurtuinako  him  L'unspk'uuu-s  imaiu  m  a  piitciitial  caiuliilati*  fur 
another  pn-sitU'iitial  t<«rni."  The  Coloru'l's  caro  to  maintain 
his  nputatiuii  Itctortt  thu  pooplo  is  loolvod  upon  elsewhero  as 
"rettlly  a  struw  whioh  shows  what  his  plans  aro  for  1910."  Such 
ideas  are  Ukuwise  held  by  iSocialist  editors,  who  have  exprost 
themselves  in  deeply  sureastie  senlenires.  To  newspaper 
parugraphers  anil  other  writers  in  liKliter  vein  the  ti-stimonj' 
otleretl  at  this  trial,  "so  full  of  human  nature  and  serio-comi(3 
humor,"  has  been  a  welcome  fount  of  insjiiration.  More  serious 
commentators  find  it  most  interesting  "as  a  sign  of  the  times — 
of  the  very  great  de<'lin»>  in  drinking  that  has  taken  |)la<'e  the 
country  over."  To  quote,  for  instance,  u  New  York  Tribune 
editorial: 

"One  does  not  have  to  go  back  to  Daniel  Webster  to  find  an 
era  when  not  only  drink  but  drunkenness  was  considered  a 
decent  and  respectable  practise.  .  .  .  The  damning,  destroying 
etTeet  of  drinking  to  excess  is  now  accepted  as  a  commonplace. 
The  drunkard  is  no  longer  a  hero.  He  is  an  olijoct  of  pity  like 
every  other  weakling. 

"Of  course,  hard  drinking  still  e.xists  and  crops  out  now  and 
then  in  one  quarter  or  another.  But,  taking  the  country  through, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  here,  as  in  England,  both  teetotal- 
ism  and  temperance  have  made  enormous  gains.  The  present 
conspicuous  case  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  whose  precise  degree  of 
temperance  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  teetotalism  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  is  both  a  mark  of  progress  and  a  shining  example." 

But  the  great  fact  in  the  Marquette  episode,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Colonel's  friends,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Times,  that  "Theodore  Roosevelt  will  not  henceforth  be  accused 
of  being  a  drunkard."  And  they  point  to  this  emphatic  state- 
ment in  Judge  Flannigan's  charge  to  the  jury: 

"The  plaintiff  proceeded  before  this  court  to  show  that  the 
charge  was  false  in  fact.  And  by  his  own,  and  the  testimony  of 
a  long  list  of  witnesses  of  high  character  and  unimpeachable 
credibility,  he  has  satisfied  the  defendant,  the  jury  also,  I  fully 
believe,  certainly  he  has  convinced  the  court,  not  only  that  he 
never  was  drunk,  but  that  he  is  now  and  alwaj'S  has  been  a 
temperate  and  abstemious  man." 

By  which,  suggests  the  New  York  S'u7i,  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  faith 


in  the  bench  must  have  been  strengthened."  Hut  perhaps  even 
more  satisfactory  was  the  retraction  read  by  Mr.  Newett  after 
the  Roosevelt  witnesses  had  all  been  examined  and  cross- 
e.xamined.     Its  more  significant  sentences  are  here  given: 

"  It  is  fair  to  the  plaintiff  to  state  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  any  section  of  the  country  any  individual  witness  who  is 
willing  to  state  that  he  has  personally  seen  Mr.  Roosevelt  drink 
to  excess. 

"I  have  been  profoundly  imprest  during  the  progress  of  this 
trial  by  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  tin;  eviden(;e  produced  by  the 
plaiiitilf  to  tlie  effect  that  he  did  not  in  fact  use  liquor  to  excess 
on  any  occasion. 

"I  therefore  have  been  forced  to  believe  that  those  who  have 
given  depositi(jns  or  made  the  statement  that  in  their  opinion, 
on  occasions  to  which  they  refer,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  intoxicated, 
had  insufficient  means  and  opportunity  of  correctly  observing 
him,  and  were  mistaken. 

"Up  to  the  time  of  this  trial  I  had  believed  that  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  article  which  I  published  were  entirely  war- 
ranted. But  in  the  face  of  unqualified  testimony  of  so  manj'  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  been  in  position  for  years  to  know  the 
truth,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  mistaken. 

"I  am  unwilUng  to  continue  to  assert  that  Mr.  Roo.sevelt 
actually  and  in  fact  drank  to  excess.  As  a  publisher  of  a  news-' 
paper,  I  have  never  knowingly  done  injustice  to  any  man,  and 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  attorneys  is  willing  now  to  make  or 
continue  the  assertion  of  an  unjust  charge  against  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case.  We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  to  continue 
expressly  or  impliedly  to  assert  that  Mr  Roosevelt  drank  to 
excess  or  actually  became  intoxicated,  as  set  forth  in  the  article, 
would  do  him  an  injustice." 

And  this  cause  celebre  was  practically  ended  when  the  Colonel 
jumped  to  his  feet,  "the  pink  of  magnanimity,"  and  thusaddrest 
the  court  "in  clear,  resonant  tones": 

"In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  defendant,  I  shall  ask  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  I  desire  only  nominal  damages.  I 
did  not  go  into  this  suit  for  money.  I  did  not  go  into  it  with  any 
vindictive  purpose.  I  went  into  it,  and,  as  the  court  has  said, 
made  my  reputation  an  issue,  because  I  wished,  once  for  all, 
during  my  lifetime  to  deal  with  these  slanders  fully  and  com- 
prehensively, so  that  never  again  will  it  be  possible  for  any  man, 
in  good  faith,  to  repeat  them.  I  have  achieved  my  purpose  and 
I  am  content." 


BRIEFS  FOR  TEMPERANCE 


Mint  leaves  crusht  to  earth  will  rise  again. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

One  reason  Roosevelt  is  a  corker  is  because  he's  not  an  uncorlfer. — 
Columbia  State. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  makes  it  plain  that  the  Big  Stick  is  not  used  in  iiis 
beverages. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Jacob  Riis  is  the  record  character  witness — he  even  denies  what  the 
Colonel  admits. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

To  have  a  mint  bed  and  drink  only  six  juleps  a  year — ah,  if  that's  not 
self-denial,  what  is? — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  take  a  drop  too  much  could  be  emulated 
to  advantage  by  our  leading  aviators. — Columbia  State. 

Sitting  next  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  a  banquet  must  have  been  pretty 
soft  for  a  man  who  was  fond  of  cocktails. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  suppose  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  now  demand  that  they  mow  the  mint 
bed  in  the  WJiite  House  garden. — New  York  Evening  World. 

In  other  words,  the  Colonel  would  have  us  beUeve  that  a  man  isn't 
necessarily  drunk  every  time  he  acts  that  way. —  Washington  Herald. 

The  next  tiling  we  know  Colonel  Bryan  will  be  accusing  Colonel  Roose- 
velt of  appropriating  his  grape-juice  poUcy. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  way  in  which  the  Colonel  dragged  in  the  wine 
cellars  of  Garfleld,  Cleveland,  and  McKinley  that  misery  loves  company. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  statement  that  there  was  a  mint  bed  at  the  White 
House  serves  further  to  contradict  any  impression  that  it  was  all  a  bed  of 
roses. —  Washington  Star. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony  at  Marquette,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
state  that  both  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky  are  already  hopelessly  lost  to.  the 
Progressives. — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


Mr.  Newett  should  have  known  it.— Washington  Post. 

The  Colonel  wants  it  understood  that  he's  a  Bull  Moose  with  a  horse's 
neck. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Two  glasses  of  champagne  and  three  cups  of  coffee  seem  to  be  the  liquid 
measure  of  the  Colonel. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  however,  doesn't  believe  in  the  fortification  of  the 
alimentary  canal. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

But  the  Colonel  must  have  enjoyed  his  isolated  drinks,  he  remembers 
them  so  well. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

"What!  Never?  "  said  the  sailors  to  Captain  Corcoran,  of  the  good  ship 
Pinafore.     "Well,  hardly  ever." — New  York  World. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  straightforward  testimony  goes  to  show  that  he 
never  drank  enough  to  do  him  any  good. — Toledo  Blade. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt's  testimony  makes  it  clear  that  the  White 
House  cow  during  his  administration  had  no  cinch. — Boston  Globe. 

If  that  White  House  mint  bed  is  a  permanent  proposition,  there  will  be 
more  competition  for  the  presidency  tlian  heretofore. — Houston  Post. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  judge  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps  when  he  goes 
with  Jacob  Riis  and  Bill  Flinn  at  the  same  time. — Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal. 

We  think  T.  R.  ought  to  return  to  the  stand  long  enough  to  tell  the 
coimtry  what  he  thinks  of  Mr.  Bryan's  grape-juice  stunt. — Columbus 
Dispatch. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  to  pour  stimulants  into  the  dynamic 
form  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  be  but  to  gild  the  lily. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

The  testimony  at  Marquette  is  a  great  relief  to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Colonel  once  remarked  that  he  drank  about  as 
much  as  the  Doctor.^JSu^a/o  Enquirer. 
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A  NEW  BALKAN   STORM-CLOUD 


The  appetite  comes  with  eating — that  is,  if  the  dish,  like  that  of  Nikita,  is  not  left 
empty.    Even  he  has  hopes  of  getting  his  teeth  into  some  crumb  or  other. 

— Fischictlo  (Turin). 


PEACE  has  been  arranged  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
AUies,  but  at  the  same  time  the  alliance  has  practicallj' 
gone  to  pieces.  It  was  the  decision  of  the  delegates  from 
the  various  European  Governments  assembled  in  London,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  press,  that  to  the  victors  belonged  the 
spoils.     The  Turks  were  informed  that  they  must  surrender  all 

the  territories  lying  to  the  

west  of  a  Une  drawn  from 
Enos  on  the  Mediterranc;- 
an  to  Midia  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  could  retain  only 
Constantinople  and  the 
territory  extending  from 
that  city  to  the  Hne  in- 
dicated. The  disposition 
of  Albania  and  the  islands 
of  the  archipelago  is  to  bo 
left  for  the  Powers  to  ef- 
fect. The  question  of  in- 
demnity from  Turkey  to 
Greece,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Montenegro  is  also  to 
be  postponed  for  later 
discussion. 

Without  waiting,  however,  to  conclude  peace  with  Turkey, 
the  AUies  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the  press 
dispatches  have  reported  actual  armed  conflicts.  The  tone  of 
the  press  in  all  the  Balkan  capitals  is  defiant,  and  reports  say  the 
military  preparations  are  more  thorough  than  those  preceding 
the  war.  Other  dispatches  represent  the  Balkan  premiers  as 
trjnng  to  smooth  out  the  difficulties  by  a  conference.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  both  claim  northern  Albania,  while  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  have  come  to 
blows  over  the  territory  of 
Salonika,  the  most  pre- 
cious conquest  of  the  war. 
The  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  correspondents  at 
Sofia  say  the  Greeks  pro- 
voked the  battle  which 
took  place  to  the  north  of 
Salonika  in  which  300 
Bulgarians  were  slain.  As 
to  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
we  read  in  the  Mir,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Sofia : 

"The  persistent  advance 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pravista,  already 
occupied  by  the  Bulgari- 
ans and  garrisoned  by 
detachments  of  Bulgarian 
troops,  has  at  last  pro- 
voked a  series  of  incidents 
which  plainly  show  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the 
Greeks  to  occupy  certain 

strategic  points  such  as  Pravista  and  Eleutheria  in  Macedonia. 
The  Bulgarians  at  first  refrained  from  replying  to  the  fire  of 
the  Greeks,  but  at  last  were  compelled  to  do  so.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  instructions  to  its  minister  at  Athens  to  put  an  end 


to  these  hostilities  and  to  demand  indemnification  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  ofTenders." 

But  the  Greeks  give  a  different  story,  and  in  their  official 
statement  communicated  by  the  Government  at  Athens  to  the 
various  newspapers  of  the  European  capitals  we  read 

"The  Greek  Government,  in  view  of  the  infringcnunt  of  its 

territorial  rights  on  th«* 
Salonika  Peninsula,  has 
announcod  to  the  Bulgari- 
ans its  intention  of  ta- 
king defensive  measures. 
The  (lovernmcnt  at  Sofia 
replied  that  the  Bulgarian 
troops  had  halted  their 
adxance.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  saw  the 
(ireck  troops  reinforced, 
they  opened  upon  them 
with  artillery  fire.  The 
result  was  a  serious  en- 
gagement, for  which  the 
Bulgarians  alone  were  re- 
sponsible." 


THE   BALKAN   BANQUET. 


THE  REGION  IN  DISPUTE, 

Showing  the  principal  centers  of  conflicting  claims  and  the  new  Turkish  frontier.  Tur- 
key loses  60,000  square  miles  and  has  only  about  5,000  square  miles  left  in  Europe. 


Bulgarian  troops  are  not 
only  massing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Novibazar,  re- 
ports the  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  but  are  also  surrounding  Kossovo, 
which  the  Servians  claim  as  part  of  old  Servia.  The  Guardian 
thinks  that  these  circumstances  give  strong  indications  of  the 
breaking  out  of  another  war,  and  to  complicate  matters,  the 
Sofia  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  writes: 

"I  learn  from  a  well-informed  source  that  a  definite  territorial 
agreement  exists  between  Servia  and  Greece  excluding  Bulgaria 
from  all  the  region  west  of  the  rivers  Vardar  and  Bregalnitza. 

The  Greek  territory  would 
extend  to  Lake  Prespa, 
and  Greece  would  obtain 
Salonika,  Fiorina,  Vodena, 
Kukusk,  Seres,  Drama, 
and  Kavala,  Servia  ob- 
taining Struga,  Ochrida, 
Monastir,  and  Perlipe." 

Prompt  action  by  the 
Powers  is  strongly  urged 
by  The  Times: 

"The  psychological  mo- 
ment seems  not  far  off 
when  the  Powers,  if  they 
wish  to  avert  the  catastro- 
phe of  another  Balkan 
war,  must  display  some 
energy  in  |the  assertion  of 
their  authority  and  give 
evidence  of  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  peace 
at  all  costs.  The  prestige 
of  the  European  Concert, 
which  had  fallen  low  of 
recent  years,  has  largely 
been  revived  owing  to  the 
success  with  which  latterly 
it  has  dealt  with  critical 
problems,  but  that  ponderous  machine,  which  Lord  Salisbury 
likened  to  a  steam-roller,  must  occasionally  quicken  its  pace 
in  order  to  avoid  being  overtaken  by  events.  The  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  Balkans  is  daily  becoming  more  somber,  and  is 
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ulrttmly  sufh  as  lo  justify  rit'rious  inisgivint^s.  The  most 
«langt*rou8  feature  of  tho  situation  is  tho  St'rho-HulKarian 
dispute.  Whatever  eoneessions  Bulgaria  may  he  induced  to 
make  in  otlur  direifions.  it  ix  eertain  tliat  she  will  never 
almudon  her  ehiiins  to^tho  districts  in  western  Maeeilonia 
alreatly  assigned   to   her  by   her  treaty   with  Servia.     On   tliis 
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PEACE  COMES  TO' TOWN. 

Sir  Grey — "  Prithee,  fair  damsel,  see  to  it  that  thou  sit  close, 
for  I  mind  me  that  the  last  time  we  twain  fared  this  way  together 
thou  didst  have  the  mischance  to  slip  off."  — Punch  (London) . 

point  the  whole  nation  is  absolutely  unanimous,  from  the  King 
to  the  humblest  peasant.  The  districts  in  question  are  the  most 
thoroughly  Bulgarian  portion  of  Macedonia,  and  were  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Turks  in  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian 
Archbishoprics  of  Monastir,  Ochrida,  and  Dibra.  They  were 
the  scene  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  of  1903,  and  have  sent 
thousands  of  volunteers  to  the  Bulgarian  Army  in  the  present 
war.  It  is  felt  that  no  Bulgarian  Government  could  hand  over 
these  regions  to  another  nation  without  dishonor,  and  should 
Servia  persist  in  occupying  them,  an  armed  conflict  will  become 
inevitable." 

The  same  paper  remarks  elsewhere: 

"The  dangerous  dispute  between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  was 
settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  Powers.  The  other  controversies 
should  also  prove  capable  of  adjustment  if  only  dealt  with  in  the 
right  spirit.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  have  a  definite  treaty  defining 
their  future  boundaries,  any  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Russia.  At 
present,  however,  they  seem  to  be  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
their  difficulties  by  independent  negotiation.  Bulgaria  has  also 
decided  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  Athens  to  try  to  settle  the 
questions  arising  out  of  the  collision  of  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
troops.  Should  a  direct  settlement  prove  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, we  hope  that  both  parties  will  invoke  the  good  offices  of 
one  or  more  friendly  Powers." 

A  somewhat  new  face  is  put  on  the  matter  by  a  writer  in  the 
London  Standard,  wiio  says: 

"A  deputation  of  Bulgarians  is  now  on  its  way  to  London  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  Ambassadors'  Conference  a  proposal  that 
Macedonia  shall  be  declared  autonomous,  as  the  only  method  of 
averting  a  calamitous  conflict.  A  Greek  deputation  is  also 
understood  to  be  coming  with  the  same  object  in  view.     The 


proposal  deserves  consideration,  tho  it  is  a  singular  commentary 
on  the  fraternal  disposition  which  was  supposed  to  animate  these 
Christian  peoples  in  their  contest  with  the  Moslem  Power.  It 
reminds  us  that,  with  all  their  modern  organization  for  war,  the 
Southern  Slavs  have  not  so  very  long  emerged  from  a  condition  of 
medieval  disorder.  Internecine  tribal  and  racial  combat  has 
been  the  tradition  of  the  Balkan  lands  for  centuries,  and  per- 
cci)tible  remnants  of  primitive  savagery  still  cling  about  these 
interesting  nationalities." 

Vienna  is  perhaps  smiling  at  this  Slav  quarrel,  and  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  step  in  and  take  part  of  the  spoils.  So 
St.  Petersburg  suspects.  In  all  these  complications  Austria  is 
regarded  as  the  tertius  gaudens,  ready  to  pounce  down,  we  are 
told,  on  any  of  them  as  she  did  on  Scutari.  Then  comes  in, 
says  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  old  question  of  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav.  Russia  desires  the  unification  of  the  Slavs 
as  against  Teuton  Austria  and  Germany  and  will  never  interfere 
between  Serb  and  Bulgar.     To  quote  this  Slav  view  of  it: 

"We  think  that  Russian  public  opinion  can  not  be  either 
Bulgarophile  or  Serbophile.  It  must  be  Slavophile.  And  from 
the  Slavophile  point  of  view  the  first  and  fundamental  problem 
which  must  be  faced  now  consists  in  the  preservation  of  the  Serbo- 
Bulgnrian  alliance.  To  this  fundamental  political  ideal  all  other 
considerations  must  be  subordinated 

"If  Servia  engages  in  a  quarrel  with  Bulgaria,  she  will  perish, 
notwithstanding  all  her  victories  at  Kumanovo.  But  the  Bulgars 
will  not  fare  any  better.  Servia  constitutes  the  last  stronghold 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  Teutons.  On  the  day  Belgrade 
perishes  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  mourning  flag  over  the 
other  capital  of  the  Slavs — over  Sofia 

"All  this — and  a  great  deal  more — Russian  diplomacy  can 
and  must  say  at  Sofia  and  Belgrade.  Russian  diplomacy  has 
constantly  been  reproached  for  its  exaggerated  desire  for  peace. 
This  tendency,  in  our  opinion,  was  wTong  in  the  dealings  with 
Austria.  But  it  is  right  and  desirable  in  the  Serbo-Bulgarian 
dispute.  You  wanted  and  still  want  to  be  promoters  of  peace: 
here  is  a  great  and  responsible  task  before  j'ou.  Here  every 
word  that  is  conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  amicable  relations 
will  be  needful,  useful,  necessary 

"Carrying  out  this  mission,  Russian  diplomacy  will  be  in 
harmony  not  only  with  its  peaceful  tendencies,  but  also  with  its 
formal  right.  The  Serbo-Bulgarian  treaty  states  categorically 
that  all  disputes  which  may  arise  must  be  submitted  to  Russia 
for  arbitration.     This  stipulation  must  not  be  in  vain.     The 


A  THORNY  GIFT. 

NiKiTA  TO  Europe — "  I  restore  Scutari  to  your  charge — but  on 
condition  that  peace  shall  be  kept  in  the  future  Kingdom  of 
Albania."  — Fischietto  (Turin). 

reference  to  great  and  powerful  Russia  must  give  real  results. 
For  no  occupation  of  Scutari  by  the  Austrians  will  compare, 
in  its  political  consequences,  with  a  Serbo-Bulgarian  conflict. 
This  conflict  must  be  prevented  by  all  means." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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BULGARIA'S  WASTE  OF  LIFE 

A  STANDING  EXAMPLE  of  "how  not  to  make  war"  is 
afforded  by  Bulgaria,  says  a  military  critic,  who  signs 
himself  "Chasseur,"  in  Blackwood' s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
He  is  referring  to  the  loss  of  life  revealed  in  the  official  returns 
recently  issued  at  Sofia,  showing  that  330  ofTieers  and  29,711 
men  were  killed;  950  officers  and  52,550  men  were  wounded; 
3,193  officers  and  men  are 
missing.  Of  Bulgaria's  popu- 
lation of  2,200,000,  one  male 
in  every  twenty-five  must  thus 
be  dead,  wounded,  or  missing. 
The  same  percentage  of  males 
in  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  about  920,000;  in  the 
United  States  it  would  mount 
to  2,000,000.  Speaking  of 
Bulgaria's  reckless  valor  and 
incautious  exposure  of  her 
battalions,  he  cites  the  fate  of 
two  Sofia  infantry  regiments: 

"These  two  units  had  com- 
prized, during  the  original 
mobilization,  almost  the  entire 
literati  of  the  eajjital.  The  very 
architect  responsible  for  the 
most  modern  of  the  buildings 
had  marched  away  with  a  rifle 
on  his  shoulder.  Judges,  mag- 
istrates, lawj'ers,  actors,  shop- 
keepers, seized  in  the  great 
tentacles  of  universal  conscrip- 
tion, had  been  spirited  away  to 
the  field  of  battle.  What  had 
been  their  fortune?  There  is 
a  cruel  fate  in  war,  which  may 
spare  one  unit  and  proscribe 
another.  The  Sofia  regiments 
found  the  latter  fate.  Extermi- 
nation was  their  role  in  their  country's  victories.  In  the  early 
battles  of  the  w&r  they  marched  with  the  'valor  of  ignorance' 

.upon  the  enemy,  and  paid  the  price.  They  were  recruited  again 
to  service  strength.     The  boys  from  the  lyceum  and  the  ap- 

.  prentices  from  the  works  were  hastened,  a  year  before  their 
time,  into  the  barrack-square,  and  after  three  months'  training 
were  drafted  to  the  front.  Again  a  cruel  fate  lay  in  store  for 
them.  The  lions  from  behind  Tchataldja  crept  out  under  cover 
of  the  night-mists,  and  for  a  second  time  the  literati  of  Sofia 
were  practically  annihilated." 

An  editorial  in  The  Evening  Standard  (London)  contains  the 
startling  statement  that  waste  of  life  in  the  Bulgar  hnes  made 
the  mortalitj'  of  this  war,  considering  its  duration,  unprecedented 
in  the  world's  annals,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  not  surprizing  to  learn  that  the  Bulgarians  have  lost 
30,000  men  killed  in  the  war.  It  was  obvious  from  the  first 
that  their  reckless  gallantry  would  result  in  heavy  losses.  The 
Turks  'fought  like  lions'  before  Adrianoplo,  and,  shockingly  led 
as  they  were  at  Kirk-Kilisseh,  on  October  23,  and  a  week  later  at 
Lule  Burgas,  they  still  managed  to  inflict  hea\^'  losses  on  their 
dauntless  foes,  who  advanced  in  serried  ranks  against  the  fire  of 
shrapnel.  The  attacking  side  always  suffers  most  severely,  as 
the  Japanese  found  to  their  cost,  and  to  the  16,000  men  put 
hors  de  combat  in  the  final  assault  on  Adrianople  must  be  added 
the  terrible  struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  Spion  Kop  in 
the  Tchataldja  Unes  on  March  28  and  29,  when  the  Bulgarians 
were  finally  driven  off  through  the  rain  and  mist,  leaving  1,000 
dead  behind  them.  Our  own  losses  in  the  Boer  War  were  noth- 
ing like  so  heavy  as  those  of  King  Ferdinand's  troops  in  this 
campaign,  and  the  total  will  indeed  be  appalling  when  to  these 
figures  are  added  the  terrible  mortality  among  the  Montenegrins 
in  the  attacks  on  Mt.  Tarabosh,  and  the  Servian  losses,  which 
in  the  taking  of  Pristina  alone  were  officially  declared  to  be 
'extraordinarily  large.'  The  Russians  in  the  whole  of  the 
Manchuriau  campaign  scarcely  lost  more  men  killed." 


THE   I'UTILE  SACRIFICES  OF  MONTENEGRO. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Scutari:  A  Montenegrin  widow  and  her  son 
at  the  grave  of  the  husband  and  father,  who  fell  in  the  assault  on  the 
formidable  fortifications  around  the  oily.  A  typical  scene  that  must 
be  multiplied  by  many  thousands  to  approximate  the  actuality. 


TURKEY'S  SALVATION   IN   AMERICA 

IT  IS  A  BLUNDER  for  Turkey  to  import  "experts"  from 
European  nations  to  reorganize  her  Army,  Navj',  Treasury 
or  any  other  l)ranch  of  the  Government.  That  is  the 
upshot  of  a  frank  talk  that  occurred  recently  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  between  tlu?  proprietor  of  the  Ikdam  (Constanti- 
nople) and  an  official  of  the  Government  of  Chile.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  are  interested 
mainly  in  plundering  Turkey, 
and  to  put  the  Government  into 
the  hands  of  European  ad- 
visers is  lik(!  putting  the  sheep- 
fold  in  charge  of  the  wolves. 
After  listening  to  these  troubles 
of  Turkey  as  related  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ikdam,  the 
Chilean  official  strongly  urged 
the  acquisition  of  advisers 
from  the  United  States  as  the 
best  solution,  and  the  following 
dialog  ensued,  as  reported  in 
the  Turkish  daily: 

Chilean:  "Our  military  offi- 
cers are  educated  in  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  North  Amer- 
ica, the  best  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  first- 
class  Power  against  which  we 
.should  be  unable  to  defend 
ourselves  if  attacked  by  sea  or 
land.  We  are  all  zealous  pa- 
triots; proud  of  our  Spanish 
blood." 

Turk:  "What  degree  of  lib- 
erty have  you?" 

Chilean:  "I  assure  you  we 
are  the  freest  people  in  the 
world.  In  religion  we  are  Cath- 
olics. Of  religious  controversy  there  is  none.  Liberty  of  wor- 
ship is  secured  to  all.  Any  infringement  of  this  right  is  punished. 
You  may  come  and  build  mosques  if  you  like.  Our  commercial 
liberty  is  absolute,  and  we  are  growing  richer  thereby.  I  hear 
that  Turkey  also  is  a  rich  country." 

Turk:  "Turkey  is  rich,  but  we  have  not  what  you  have. 
That  is,  commercial  liberty.  In  this  respect  we  are  the  slaves  of 
Europe.  For  between  the  European  states  and  ourselves  there 
are  treaties  called  capitulations  which  have  made  us  slaves  even 
in  our  own  dominions.  Without  the  consent  of  Europe  we  can 
not  increase  custom-house  dues.  This  renders  impossible  the 
development  of  our  own  industries.  Our  most  important  export 
is  rugs,  and  on  those  they  impose  heavy  duties  in  their  own 
countries.  We  demand  11  per  cent,  duty,  but  lose  a  third 
of  that  by  all  sorts  of  fraudulent  dealing.  The  Balkan  States 
are  free  to  impose  what  duty  they  please.  On  the  one  hand, 
Europe  demands  of  us  reforms,  yet  on  the  other  hand  takes 
away  our  freedom  of  action.  Especially  in  this  matter  of  inter- 
national trade,  some  states  stir  up  sedition  among  our  peoples 
and  then  force  us  to  disburse  the  money  loaned  us  in  quieting 
sedition.  The  policy  they  follow  with  us  is  such  as  no  people 
can  live  under,  and  then  they  complain  of  our  backwardness  in 
keeping  the  pace  they  set  us." 
Chilean:  "Why  is  this?" 

Turk:  "It  is  a  bitter  truth,  but  as  I  understand  it,  Europe  is 
absolutely  unwilling  to  see  ^Mussulman  peoples  make  progress. 
They  are  troubled  when  they  see  IMussulman  civilization  gaining 
strength.  The  late  war  has  proved  this  beyond  the  possibilitj-  of 
denial.  '  You  are  strangers  to  our  civilization,'  they  say, ' and  we 
can't  help  j'ou.'  There  are  some  Europeans  more  friendl.y,  but 
missionaries  and  the  press  do  all  they  can  to  make  Europe 
loathe  Mohammedans." 

Chilean:  "Why,  then,  do  you  not  call  upon  Americans  to  help 
you?  In  your  slavery  under  European  tyranny-  and  aversion  the 
strong  men  of  America  are  the  men  you  need  to  help  you  ac- 
complish the  required  reforms  and  renew  your  national  life. 
Europe  is  old  compared  with  North  America,  and  trembles  before 
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her.  Tho  KiiKlish,  tho  Kroiu'h,  tho  GcrniauB  flatter  North 
AnuTH-ans.  and  thjTi'  is  South  Aiiurica,  too,  lianinj:  on  tho  North 
r»>r  moral  supjiorl.  In  a  lew  months  thu  Panama  Canal  will  bo 
inN<ni'(i.  iind  America  will  fjjow- stronger.  As  the  Chinese  and 
'  .•  lt«'foim<  noartT  to  AriuTica,  tho  importance  of  Kuropo 

iiinish.  1  tell  you  sineerely  and  eurm-stly  that  if  you 
will  app«>al  to  Ameriea  for  men  and  for  financial  aid,  your 
slavery  to  Kuropt^  will  end.  This  is  your  sole  resource.  In 
tlif  projjress  of  civilised  pi-oples  you  must  share  or  perish.  You 
are  like  a  people  that  when  a  prophet  apj)ears,  remains  ignorant 
of  his  preaching  and  commands  and  spiritual  guidance — that  is, 
you  renuiin  strangers  to  the  impelling  stimulus  of  the  civilization 
of  the  present  iige.  You  necnl  men  to  guide  you  into  and  along 
the  paths  which  this  civilization  has  opened.  Find  these  guides 
in  America,  and  attain  a  new  life.  Then  you  may  find  friends 
in  Kurope,  Um.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  England  and  Franco 
to  befriend  you.  Don't  spend  time  in  weeping  over  what  you 
have  lost.  Find  the  reasons  for  the  losses  and  let  these  stimulate 
you  worthily  to  face  the  task  and  do  tho  work  in  tho  immediate 
future  to  which  your  country  and  its  peoples  are  calling  you." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  "WHITE  PERIL" 

WHILE  THE  ANGER  and  indignation  of  Japan  against 
the  United  States  on  the  question  of  citizenship  and 
freehold  possession  of  land  seem  to  be  held  in  check 
pending  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution, 
some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  Empire  are  not  so  calm  about 
it  and  are  uttering  denunciation 
and  imprecation  against  the  white 
peoples  who  have  proved  so  long 
a  peril  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  rest  of  humanity.  This 
white  peril,  says  Professor  Ry- 
utaro  Nagai,  has  long  been  the 
bane  of  the  world,  and  in  an  elab- 
orate article  in  the  Government 
official  publication.  The  Japan 
Magazine  (Tokyo),  he  asks  that 
Japanese  immigrants  be  admitted 
to  American  citizenship.  The 
white  races  are  told  ' '  to  put  away 
their  race  prejudice  and  meet 
Japanese  on  equal  terms  in  broth- 
erly cooperation."  He  accuses 
the  white  people,  and  especially 
the  Americans,  of  "the  shallow- 
est hypocrisy"  in  talking  peace, 
while  provoking  war  )3y  their  in- 
justice, altogether  forgetting  that 

Japan  is  building  some  of  the  largest  dreadnoughts  in  the  world. 
Comparing  the  Japanese  with  other  naturalized  foreigners  in  the 
United  States,  the  professor  remarks: 

"In  morals,  Japanese  compare  favorably  with  those  nations 
to  whose  aggression  and  greed  we  have  with  reluctance  been 
obliged  to  allude  in  the  past. 

"If  our  immigrants  be  honestly  compared  with  those  of  other 
nations,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  average  yellow  immigrant 
entering  the  United  States  is  found  to  possess  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  than  those  from  other  countiies.  As  nations  the  yellow 
people  have  never  waged  war  of  any  kind  on  the  white  races,  nor 
in  any  manner  provoked  them  to  jealousy  or  resentment.  When 
we  fight  it  is  always  in  seLf-defense. 

"The  w^hite  races  preach  to  us  'Peace!  Peace!'  and  the 
futility  and  waste  of  armamental  expansion,  while  all  the  time 
they  are  expending  vast  sums  on  armies  and  navies  and  enforcing 
discriminations  against  us.  Now,  if  the  white  races  truly  love 
peace  and  wash  to  deserve  the  name  of  Christian  nations,  they  will 
practise  what  they  preach  and  will  soon  restore  to  us  the  rights 
so  long  withheld.  They  will  rise  to  the  generosity  of  welcoming 
our  citizens  among  them  as  heartily  as  we  do  theirs  among  us." 


SEEIN 

The  "  Japanese  Peril,"  as  it  looks 


lie  points  to  the  "uuedifying"  experience  of  "tho  war  between 
America  and  Spain  and  the  seizure  of  the  South  African  Ro- 
publics  by  the  British."     Moreover: 

"In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  be<«n 
carrying  on  a  system  of  appropriating  the  lands  of  the  more 
uncivilized  races  too  weak  for  self-defense.  ,  The  extent  of 
territory  taken  by  the  white  races  in  this  way  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  totals  nearly  1(),(XK),(KX)  square  miles,  embracing 
a  population  of  about  13o,0()0,fXX).  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  within  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time  since  1860, 
the  white  races  have  taken  nearly  10,000,000  square  miles  of 
land  and  enforced  their  rule  over  many  millions  of  the  darker- 
skinned  races.  At  the  present  moment  we  are  treated  to  the 
exhibition  of  another  civilized  white  group  of  races  making  war 
on  Turkey,  demanding  the  cession  of  some  400,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  with  millions  of  population. 

"In  the  face  of  all  this  we  have  been  treated  by  the  white 
races  in  recent  years  to  tracts,  treaties,  and  newspaper  articles 
galore,  on  what  they  call  'The  Yellow  Peril.'  Surely,  in  com- 
parison with  the  white  races,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  peril 
of  yellow  aggression  at  least." 

This  ^vriter  declares  that  settlers  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  are 
better  treated,  whatever  their  color  or  nationality  may  be.  The 
"arrogant  and  unfair"  attitude  of  the  white  races  finds  no 
parallel  among  the  Asiatic  peoples.  He  predicts  that  this 
attitude,  if  not  modified  in  the  near  future,  wall  lead  to  danger: 

"Viewing  the  matter  seriously,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 

indeed,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
every  defiance  of  justice  must 
in  the  long  run  provoke  revolt. 
Just  as  in  the  labor  world,  if  the 
capitalist  is  unfair  in  his  division 
of  profits  and  the  laborers  are 
ground  down,  they  will  not  for- 
ever submit;  so  in  the  interna- 
tional world,  unless  justice  ob- 
tains between  race  and  race, 
there  will  be  trouble. 

"In  the  case  under  review, 
then,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  trouble?  If  one  race  assumes 
the  right  to  appropriate  all  the 
wealth,  why  should  not  all  the 
other  races  feel  ill  used  and  pro- 
test? If  the  yellow  races  are  op- 
prest  by  the  white  races,  and 
have  to  revolt  to  avoid  conges- 
tion and  maintain  existence, 
whose  fault  is  it  but  that  of  the 
aggressors?" 

It  is  just  such  utterances  as 
these  with  which  Japanese  jour- 
nals are  overflowing  that  provoke 
comments  in  the  European  press, 
of  which  the  following  quotation 
from  the  London  Saturday  Review  is  a  specimen: 

"Just  as  the  tension  between  Russia  and  Japan  on  the  eve  of 
the  ensuing  war  was  minimized  in  this  country,  so  is  the  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  at  the  present  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  the  dispute  between  them  can 
easily  be  settled  by  diplomacy;  in  the  second  place,  that,  should 
it  prove  otherwise,  the  omens  are  favorable  to  America.  It  is 
hard  to  find  the  grounds  on  which  either  of  these  assumptions  is 
based.  Japan,  whose  aim  is  to  rank  with  the  great  Powers  with- 
out any  reservation,  must  insist  on  satisfaction  or  suffer  in 
prestige,  which  she  can  not  afford  to  do.  To  say  that  the  issue 
is  one  which,  should  it  involve  her  in  war,  would  not  entitle  her 
to  general  sympathy,  will  not  do.  In  standing  up  to  the  United 
States  for  the  observance  of  the  spirit  of  a  treaty  she  is  champion- 
ing everybody's  cause. 

"But  the  source  of  the  trouble  lies  deeper,  and  there  is  the 
danger.  Both'  countries  are  obeying  the  primal  instinct  of  man, 
and  neither  could,  in  the  circumstances,  act  in  any  other  way. 
The  prize  is  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  The  inevitable  ex- 
plosion between  them  will  come  the  moment  either  thinks  she 
is  ready,  and  suddenly  after  the  manner  of  all  modern  war." 


THINGS. 

to  California  and  British  Columbia. 
— Saturday  Night  (Toronto) . 
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A  WORLD  WITHOUT  END 

IF  IT  IS  A  COMFORT  to  anybody  to  feel  that  life  will 
exist  forever  on  our  planet,  instead  of  lasting  only  a 
few  million  years  after  he  is  gone,  he  should  by  all 
means  read  the  address  of  a  German  scientist  who  holds  out 
this  hope  to  the  race.  The  eternity  of  matter  has  always  been 
proclaimed  by  science,  but  she  has  denied  the  indefinite  exist- 
ence of  the  particular  groups  and  systems  of  matter  that  we  find 
in  our  own  universe.  Flammarion,  in  his  "End  of  the  World," 
enumerates  many  causes,  any  one  of  which,  acting  by  itself, 
would  bring  the  present  world  to  its  termination.  It  would 
seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  which  should  achieve  its  end  soon- 
est. Now,  however,  comes  F*rof.  Gustave  Jaumann,  of  the  Briinn 
Polytechnic  School,  Germany,  and  announces,  in  an  inaugural 
address  on  "Modern  Views  of  the  End  of  the  World,"  quite  a 
different  doctrine.  The  modern  view,  he  asserts,  is  that  the 
universe  is  stable.  Disturbing  forces  act  only  to  call  into 
being  other  opposing  forces  which  vnU  restore  the  balance  of 
things.  Loss  of  heat  is  balanced  by  the  inflow  of  gravitational 
energy.  These  Aaews,  he  tells  us,  are  the  consequences  of  new 
theories  of  gravitation  which  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  gravitational  impulse  requires  time  to  travel  through  space. 
Newton's  law,  on  this  view,  holds  exactly  only  for  bodies  at  rest, 
whereas  our  system  is  in  motion.  We  read,  in  a  translation  of 
Professor  Jaumann's  address  into  French,  published  in  the 
Revue  Scientifiquc  (Paris,  May  10) : 

"The  anomalies  of  the  field  of  gravitation  are  compensated,  in 
cosmic  space,  according  to  a  law  analogous  to  that  which  governs 
the  irregularities  of  distribution  of  temperatures  in  the  mass  of  a 
conductor  of  heat.  It  is  only  for  bodies  at  rest  that  Newton's 
law  of  effects  at  a  distance  follows  exactly  from  the  differential 
law  of  gravitation.  The  motions  of  the  planets  involve  dis- 
turbances— a  kind  of  accumulation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  field  of 
gravitation  in  front  of  these  bodies,  giving  rise  to  new  gravita- 
tional forces  which  are  added  to  the  Newtonian  forces. 

"  Altho  very  small  indeed,  these  forces  may  be  calculated  with 
great  precision;  the  most  important  of  them  is  in  the  direction, 
of  the  planet's  motion  and  thus  aids  that  motion.  It  increases 
•with  the  planet's  velocity  and  varies  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  These  new  gra\Ttational  forces  introduce 
into  the  movements  of  the  planets  disturbances  that  may  be 
calculated  without  difficulty,  and  that  determine  the  departures 
from  Newton's  law  that  have  been  noted  above,  such  as  abnormal 
rotations  of  the  perihelion,  abnormal  accelerations,  abnormal 
oscillations .  of  the  vertical,  etc.  Thus  are  explained  all  the 
pecuharities  of  gravitation,  which  Newton's  law  of  action  at  a 
distance  could  not  do.  These  new  forces  of  gravitation,  more- 
over, give  to  the  planetary  system  a  phjsical  stability  of  prac- 
tically unlimited  extent.  They  preserve  the  present  forms  of 
planetarj'  orbits,  not  only  in  spite  of  the  considerable  resistances 
due  to  friction  with  the  cosmic  ether,  but  despite  huge  accidental 
disturbances.  If  a  perturbation  of  this  nature,  due,  for  instance, 
to  the  passage,  near  the  solar  system,  of  a  fixt  star  at  high 
speed,  should  completely  change  the  form  of  the  planets'  orbits, 
the  new  gravitational  forces  would  introduce  into  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  such  variations  that  the  orbits  would  return  exactly 
to  their  present  stable  forms.  Far  from  being  fatal  to  us,  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  cosmic  ether  would  appear  only  as  a 
factor  destined  to  give  stability  to  the  planetarj'  orbits.  The 
greater  this  resistance  is,  the  more  considerable  are  the  new 
gravitational  forces  and  the  more  obstinately  will  the  orbits  pre- 
serv^e  their  shapes,  despite  all  disturbances.  There  can  be  no 
further  question  of  the  planets'  falling  into  the  sun.  Instead  of 
being  unstable,  instead  of  tending  toward  a  more  or  less  distant 
destruction,  the  planetary  system  thus  finds  itself  established  for 
a  period  which,  estimated  by  notions  of  time  that  we  are  able  to 
conceive,  may  be  regarded  as  eternal." 

These  who  hold  this  view  of  gravitation,  Professor  Jaumann 


goes  on  to  tell  us,  say  that  the  reason  why  the  sun  has  never 
cooled  down  is  that  it  can  not  cool  down,  because  the  thermic 
energy  which  it  is  incontestably  losing  is  restored  by  gravita- 
tional energy  which  it  is  continually  absorbing  from  space  in 
exactly  equal  measure.  Waste  of  solar  energy,  he  asserts,  is 
not  among  the  necessities  of  nature.  The  sun  will  not  cool,  he 
says;  the  human  race  will  not  perish.  Its  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical evolution  may  continue  indefinitely  and  will  doubtless  sur- 
pass anything  that  we  are  at  present  able  to  conceive.  Truly, 
as  Professor  Jaumann  claims,  "a  new  philosophical  concep- 
tion.'' Will  it  make  its  way  into  universal  scientific  accep- 
tance?— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS 

UNANSWERABLE  QUESTIONS  are  the  most  fascina- 
ting. And  just  because  they  have  no  answers,  they 
can  be  discust  as  long  as  we  Uke.  Proctor's  lectures 
on  astronomy,  which  were  the  first  books  that  some  of  us  read 
on  the  subject,  contained  an  essay  with  the  title  that  heads  this 
article.  Walter  Maunder,  an  English  astronomer,  and  the 
Abb6  Moreux,  a  French  one,  have  just  published  books  about  it. 
And  any  one  of  us  is  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  discuss,  at 
home  or  club,  the  probability  that  we  might  send  signals  to 
Mars  or  Mars  to  us.  The  following  is  what  Mr.  C.  de  Kirwan, 
a  French  writer,  has  to  say  on  the  subject  in  a  review  of  the  Abbe 
Moreux's  book,  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scien- 
tifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium,  April  20),  entitled  "Worlds:  Present, 
Past,  or  Future."     Says  this  writer: 

"What  we  call  the  sun  is  really,  as  we  know,  but  a  modest  unit 
among  the  millions  and  millions  of  other  suns  which  we  call 
'  stars '  because  of  their  immeasurable  distance.  Now,  if  each  of 
these  is  attended,  as  ours  is,  by  eight  or  nine  planets,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  former  suns  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  field  of  possible 
life  is  immense,  one  might  almost  say  infinite.  Even  if  we  admit 
only  a  single  planet  to  each  star  as  the  seat  of  possible  life,  this 
field  would  still  be  almost  unlimited,  since  the  total  number  of 
stars  is  estimated  at  several  hundred  millions.  It  can  scarcely 
be  asserted  that,  among  such  a  prodigious  number  of  suns,  our 
own  is  the  only  one  privileged  to  gather  life  about  it 

"However,  before  founding  conjectures  on  assumptions  or 
analogies,  we  should  look  for  light  to  the  facts.  Now,  it  has  been 
shown  by  recent  discoveries,  extended  in  unexpected  degrees  by 
spectroscopy  and  photography,  that  the  stellar  systems  are 
generally  very  different  from  that  of  which  our  planet  forms  a 
part;  so  much  so  that  it  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule 
for  a  sun  to  keep  within  its  sphere  of  action  several  small, 
dark  bodies,  revolving  in  almost  circular  orbits. 

"A  very  large  number  of  stars  which,  to  the  naked  eye  or  even 
with  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes,  appear  simple  have  been  dis- 
cov^ered  to  be  double  ...  by  spectroscopic  observation.  In 
these  binary  systems  the  two  members  of  the  couple  revolve, 
according  to  Newton's  law,  around  their  common  center  of 
gravity,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  satellite 
star  always  describes  about  its  principal  not  a  nearly  circular 
orbit,  but  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  Uke  that  of  our  comets. 
And  orbits  of  this  kind  are  traversed  not  in  one  j'ear,  like  that 
of  our  earth,  but  in  a  eenturv%  or  sometimes  in  sev-eral  centuries. 

"It  would  appear  more  and  more  probable  that  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  stars  that  we  hav^e  hitherto  thought  to  be  simple 
are  realty  double,  which  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  ret- 
inues of  burned-out  stars  circulating  around  these  couples. 
Supposing  the  satellite  star  to  become  dark  in  course  of  time, 
the  great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  and  the  extreme  length  of  its 
rev^olution  are  still  obstacles  to  the  development  of  life  on  its 
chilled  and  solidified  surface. 

"We  must  thus  recognize  that  the  more  astronomical  science 
progresses — the  greater  its  acquired  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 
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i\»'n's  iiiimeiisitv  -  tlu'  .smalU'r  l»tH.'oiiie  tlie  eham-fs  of 
.. . -lulugit!  lift'  fXtfudi'il  llu-n-iii. 

Ills  to  say  that  wt»  must  ut>solutely  refuse  to  udiuit  the 
iiy  of  otluT  htihitaM*'  j^lolu-s  than  ours  in  the  uiii\erse? 
ily  not.  "If,"  a.s  the  hife  llerve  Taye  says,  in  his  tine 
hook  on  'The  Origin  of  the  World,"  'it  wouhl  he  puerih'  to  pre- 
tend that  there  eoukl  he  only  one  inhabited  jjlohe  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  \vi>uld  l>e  just  as  untenable  to  assert  thai  all  these  worlds 
are  or  shouUl  be  inhabited.' 

"Seienee,  however,  is  powerless  to  tell  us  anything  in  this 
connection.  To  reason  about  it,  we  must  leave  its  proper 
domain  an<l  t-nter  that  of  philosophy,  and  of  that  part  of  philo- 
si)pliy  named  by  Leibnitz  "theodicy,'  which  is  nothing  else 
but  natural  theologj'.  Thus  the  great  astronomer  Father 
Sec4'hi  suiil: 

"'It  stH^ms  to  me  absurd  to  look  upon  the  vast  celestial  re- 
gions as  uninhabited  deserts;  they  must  be  peopled  by  inteUi- 
geiit  and  reasonable  beings,  capable  of  knowing,  honoring,  and 
lo\ing  their  Creator;  and  perhaps  these  dwellers  in  the  stars 
are  more  faithful  than  we  to  the  duties  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  gratitude  toward 
him  who  has  brought  them  up  from  noth- 
ingness.' 

"The  illustrious  Roman  astronomer 
doubtless  generalized  his  fine  thought  a 
little  too  far.  But  so  immense  are  the 
sidereal  plains,  so  innumerable  the  suns 
that  till  them,  that  there  is  enough  to 
justify  the  noble  aspirations  that  the 
learned  astronomer  has  suggested  to  the 
heart  of  the  pious.  God  moves  in  the 
immensity  of  space  as  in  that  of  time;  or 
rather,  the  immensity  of  time  is  as  nothing 
in  his  eternity,  as  the  powder  of  suns  that 
tills  space  is  but  a  trifle  for  his  omnipo- 
tence. 

' '  What  wo  see  of  most  of  these  ethereal 
worlds,  thanks  to  the  luminous  courier 
that  travels  180,000  miles  a  second,  cor- 
responds to  a  past  already  far  distant; 
the  present  escapes  us  and  the  future  is 
unknown."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
LiTERAKY  Digest. 


time-hignals  from  Arlington,  with  the  aid  of  \  ery  simple 
devices. 

"Thus,  to  quote  the  report  of  the  Washington  Observatory, 
*the  publi<r  service  organizf^d  by  the  Xavy  will  find  new  and  un- 
expected means  of  reai^hing  the  people.' 

"Here,  surely,  we  have  good  scientific  democracy!" — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Litehahy  Drr;E.sT. 


SCIENTIFIC  DEMOCRACY 


THIS  IS  WHAT  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment time-signals  by  wireless 
telegraphy  is  called  by  an  editorial 
"WTiter  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April  24).  Fine 
wireless  installations   are   seientifie,    but 

not  necessarily  democratic.  When  to  a  powerful  plant  we 
add  governmental  arrangements  for  the  people  at  large  to 
make  use  of  it,  then  there  results  what  this  Frenchman  aptly 
terms  "scientific  democracy."  The  particular  object  of  his 
admiration  is  our  liberal  legislation,  w-hich  permits  any  one 
ha\ing  the  necessary  apparatus  to  receive  wdreless  signals, 
tho  it  does  not  accord  the  same  free  permission  to  send  them  out. 
By  the  end  of  the  current  year,  this  wTiter  thinks,  more  than 
10,000  American  clocks  wiU  be  receiving  time-signals  from  the 
government  wireless  station  at  ArUngton,  Va.  Says  this  appre- 
ciative French  scientist: 

"The  hour  signal  at  noon  has  been  sent  by  radiotelegraphy, 
especially  for  the  use  of  ships  finding  themselves  in  American 
waters,  since  January,  1905,  and  we  believe  that  the  Washington 
observatory  anticipated  all  other  observatories  of  the  world  by  at 
least  two  j'ears  in  the  regular  transmission  of  the  time  by  this 
method. 

' '  When  the  powerful  naval  radiotelegraphic  station  at  Arling- 
ton is  ready,  the  American  wireless  time-signals  may  be  received 
by  ships  through  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Owing  to  the  extremely  liberal  legislation  now  obtaining 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  permits  every  citizen  to  receive  radiotelegraphic  signals, 
it  is  expected  that  between  now  and  the  end  of  1913  more 
than   10,000  American  clocks   will  be  equipped   to  utilize    the 


GUASCO'S  POISON-GAGE. 

At  the  right,  the  U  tube  with  its  bits  of  plati 


num  sponge 


A  GAGE  TO  FIND  POISON   IN  THE  AIR 

A  GAGE  that  will  show  the  presence  of  poisonous  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  by  as  much  as  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  thousand  has  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Ouasco,  who  has  named  it  the  "toximeter."  It  is  described  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  May  10)  by  G.  Chalmares,  who  notes  that  it 
is  intended   particularly   to  give  warning  of   the   presence  of 

carbonous  oxid  gas,  otherwise  called  car- 
bon monoxid — the  gas  that  burns  with  a 
blue  flame  in  a  freshly  made  fire  of  anthra- 
cite. The  greatest  care,  Mr.  Chalmares 
remarks,  must  be  taken,  in  the  instal- 
lation of  a  heating  or  lighting  plant,  to 
avoid  the  production  of  this  substance. 
He  wTites: 

"Other  gases,  such  as  carbureted  hy- 
drogen and  acetylene,  happily  betray  their 
presence  by  their  odor  long  before  a  fatal 
dose  is  reached. 

"  It  is  not  so  with  carbon  monoxid,  which 
has  no  odor  and  is  very  poisonous,  even 
in  verj'  slight  quantities.  For  this  reason 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover 
means  to  make  its  presence  known  in  air 
intended  for  respiration,  before  fatal  con- 
sequences have  been  reached.  Chemical 
reactions  have  generally  been  employed — 
a  delicate  process,  sometimes  too  sensitive, 
necessitating  manipulations  which,  altho 
simple  enough,  can  not  always  be  per- 
formed. 

"Mr.  Guasco  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
utilizing  the  property  possest  by  plati- 
num sponge  of  becoming  rapidly  heated  in 
the  presence  of  carbon  monoxid,  which  it 
absorbs  in  large  quantities.  This  property 
has  been  practically  utilized  for  several 
j^ears  for  lighting  gas-jets  and  for  a  long 
time  past  in  the  hydrogen  briquet. 
"He  has  thus  invented  a  device  necessitating  no  manipulation. 
It  is  formed  of  a  Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  a  U  tube  ending  in  two  bulbs  full  of  air;  a  mercury 
column  or  a  section  of  colored  liquid  is  displaced  in  the  tube  at 
the  slightest  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  bulbs. 
Mr.  Guasco  fastens  to  one  of  the  bulbs  ten  pastilles  of  platinum 
sponge;  the  corresponding  side  of  the  tube  is  covered  and  the 
other  branch  is  graduated.  When  the  apparatus  is  in  a  medium 
containing  carbon  monoxid,  there  is  a  difference  of  temperature, 
revealed  almost  instantly  by  a  movement  of  the  column,  which 
is  greater  and  more  rapid  the  more  of  the  poisonous  gas  there  is 
in  the  atmosphere.  Evidently  other  gases,  illuminating  gas,  for 
instance,  will  have  the  same  action,  but  they  will  also  betray 
themselves  by  their  odor.  It  is  thus  for  carbon  monoxid  that  the 
indications  of  the  toximeter  will  be  valuable.  The  [French] 
Inspector-General  of  Mines  has  presented  the  device  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  after  having  experimented  sueeessfuUy. 

"On  his  part,  Mr.  Guasco  has  made  numerous  experiments 
from  which  he  finds  that  the  movement  of  the  gage  in  the  U 
tube  is  about  half  an  inch  for  the  proportion  of  Vi.ooo  of  carbon 
monoxid,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use  graduations  that  will 
show  1/10,000  of  the  toxic  gas. 

"In  a  special  model,  the  inventor  has  used  mercury  for  the 
indicating  column  and  has  placed  a  platinum  contact-point  in 
the  tube.  This  closes  an  electric  circuit  and  operates  either  a 
bell  or  an  incarfdeseent  lamp,  thus  giving  notice,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  sonorous  or  luminous  signal,  that  there  is  danger  from 
the  abnormal  presence  of  poisonous  gas." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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WASTEFUL  ELECTRIC  FANS 

THE  POSSIBILITY  of  running,'  an  electric  fan  too  fast 
is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Brooks,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Electrical  World  (New  York.  May  17). 
Beyond  a  certain  speed  the  fan,  instead  of  drivinjjf  the  air  forward, 
simply  stirs  it  up,  usinfj  its  power  wastefuUy.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  an  electric  fan  is  to  increase  the 
flow  of  air  in  contact  with  the  body  so 
as  to  promote  evaporation  of  the  per- 
spiration. The  result  is  a  cooling  of  the 
body  and  a  sense  of  comfort  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  But,  it  appears  on  in, 
vestigation : 

"When  the  power  consumed  by  an 
ordinary  small  fan-motor  is  measured  as 
the  speed  is  increased,  it  is  found  that, 
deducting  the  losses  in  the  motor,  t\w 
power  increases  substantially  as  the  cube 
of  the  speed  until  a  certain  critical  speed 
is  reached, depending  on  the  dimensions 
and  design  of  the  fan,  when  the  power 
increases  only  slightly  with  the  speed. 
This  means  that  up  to  the  critical  speed 

the  fan,  of  ordinary  good  design,  moves  the  air  forward,  screw- 
fashion,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed  of  rotation,  but  with  a 
power  necessarily  proportional  to  the  speed  cube,  but  when  the 
critical  speed  is  reached,  the  air  column,  passing  through  the 
fan,  '  breaks'  and  churning  commences.  At  higher  rotary  speeds 
the  fan  simply  churns  harder,  but  adds  little  to  the  critical  speed 
of  the  emitted  air 

"But  the  mere  net  efficiency,  or  ratio  of  air-power  delivered 
to  electric  power  consumed,  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The  net 
efficiency  of  a  fan  may  be  high,  and  yet  the  machine  may  be 
relatively  unsatisfactory  for  particular  cases  of  service.  Some 
fans  are  so  designed  that  they  can  throw  a  small  jet  or  column 
of  air  with  considerable  velocity  to  a  great  distance.  Others 
are  so  designed  that  they  can  throw  a  large  jet  or  column  of  air 
to  a  lesser  distance.  The  first  type  may  be  compared  to  a  rifle 
and  the  latter  to  a  shot-gun,  both  using  the  same  powder  charge. 
Each  type  has  its  own  advantage  in  particular  cases.  The 
question  whether  the  fan  has  its  axis  fixt  or  moving  in  space  has 
an  obvious  bearing  on  the  relative  advantage  of  the  two  types. 
The  case  is  like  that  of  an  incandescent  lamp  supplied  with 
different  types  of  reflectors.     With  a  condensing  reflector  the 


A  SUBMARINE  SLED 

1-^HE  NOVEL  SENSATION  of  riding  in  an  automobile, 
or  rather  in  a  sleigh,  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  or  of 
moving  in  three  dimensions,  as  in  an  aeroplane,  but  in 
water  instead  of  air,  is  provided  by  a  newly  devised  a|)i)aratus 
known  as  the  L'nlerscenclilUten,  or  submarine  sled,  which  we 
find  described  in   the   Techni.sche.  Moiidtaliefte  (Stuttgart).      This 


lamp  is  enabled  to  throw  a  powerful  illumination  over  a  small 
area  at  a  considerable  distance.  With  a  diffusing  reflector  it  is 
able  to  scatter  a  weaker  illumination  over  a  larger  area.  Each 
has  its  own  proper  applications." 


apparatus,  which  is  driven  by  comprest  air  or  oxygen,  is  in- 
tended for  divers.  It  does  away  with  the  use  of  the  tube  which 
ordinarily  connects  the  diver  with  the  outer  air,  and  it  also  per- 
mits perfect  freedom  of  motion,  so  that  he  is  able  to  examine, 
in  a  given  time,  a  far  larger  area  of  the  sea  bottom  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  submarine  sled  is  taken  out  by  a  boat 
to  the  desired  locality  and  then  descends  by  means  of  its  vertical 
rudder  or  by  alteration  of  the  air-pressure  in  its  tanks.  There 
is  telephonic  connection  between  the  diver  on  the  sled  and  an 
observer,  or  signal-man,  in  the  boat,  who  is  thus  able  to  direct 
the  former's  movements  advantageously.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  device  will  render  great  service  in  future 
naval  wars,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  uses  in  time  of  peace. 
As  we  read: 

"The  object  of  the  submarine  sled,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
quick  change  of  base  on  the  part  of  the  diver,  as  is  necessary  in 
the  search  for  and  recoverj'  of  lost  torpedoes,  in  the  location  of 
submarine  mines,  and  in  the  service  of  torpedo- 
batteries. 

"Of  like  importance  is  this  sled  for  the  loca- 
tion of  sunken  wrecks.  With  the  newest  appara- 
tus the  diA-er  is  in  a  position  to  investigate  a  large 
area  of  the  ocean-bed  in  depths  extending  even  to 
120  feet.  .  .  .  The  diver  can  mount  the  sled  on 
board  the  boat  if  he  chooses  and  be  lowered  to  the 
water  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  or  railway  or 
a  ship's  crane. 

"Upon  two  long  sledge-runners,  which  are  eur\ed 
in  front  and  unite  in  an  elliptical  bow,  are  placed 
the  diver's  seat  and  a  shell-shaped  'guard.'  On 
each  side  is  a  tank  for  comprest  air,  which  is 
stored  in  'built-in'  steel  cylinders. 

"The  vertical  rudder  is  placed  inside  the  bow, 
the  horizontal  rudder  at  the  stern.  Steering  is 
done  from  the  driver's  seat  by  means  of  levers. 
The  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  air  in  the  tank  are 
regulated  by  the  use  of  the  free  exit-valve. 

"So  long  as  the  tanks  are  filled  ifrith  comprest 
air,  the  sled  (with  the  diver  on  board)  swims  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  water.     In  this  position 
it  can  move  forward  \\'\{\\  perfect  ease.     To  de- 
scend to  the  bottom,  it  is  necessary  either  to  let 
out  some  of  the  air  in  the  tanks  or  to  depress  the 
rudder.    The  sled  will  instantly  descend  and  reach 
the  bottom  without  a  jolt.     Upon  renewing  the 
comprest  air  in  the  tanks,  or  raising  the  rudder, 
the  craft  rises  to  the  surface. 
"During  a  state  of  rest  at  the  surface  or  on  the  ocean-bed, 
maneuvering  is  done   by  filling  the  air-tanks  or  letting  the   air 
escape.     Hence    comprest    air  is  not  required    during   the  trip 
unless  great  depths  are  to  be  penetrated  or  left.     The  duration 
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of  the  trip  (h-p«'Md8  on  the  fad  that  tlie  fajMU-ity  of  the  potash 
cartouoh'  .r  absorbing  th»' i-arhoii  dioxid  j^xhuU^il  by  tlm 
diver  is  .  \ii..vi^uhI  in- about  thrt't-  hours.  Thti  diver  must 
tht'M  usi'iiiil  to  have  a  frt«sh  <iartouche  insertt'd . 

"Disturbance  of  the  diver's  comfort  by  variations  of  pressure 
is  not  to  be  feare«I  even  wlien  the  sle«i  is  beint?  rapidly  towed. 
A  shell-shap«'d  puard  belund  the  diver's  seat  lias  the  effect  of 
kee|>inK  tlie  8.'at  in  calm  water,  whiU*  the  spiral  upward-rising 
brake  runs  out  behind  the  wail  of  the  guard. 

"For  night  work  th»-re  are  submarine  lamps  or  search-Ughts 
tod  by  a  cable  from  above." 

Jolts  or  bumps  against  stones  or  roughnesses  of  the  bottom 
are  prevented   by   the  inertia   of  the  water,  and    the  machine 


ten-minute  exposure.  The  result  is  that  a  heavy  smudge  ap- 
pears before  the  words  'twenty-four,'  clearly  showing  that 
something  has  been  erased  and  something  else  written  in.  The 
e.xplanation  is  that  in  removing  part  of  what  has  been  writt<'n  a 
stain  was  left,  invisible  to  ordinary  light,  but  shown  clearly  by 
means  of  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

"Dr.  Wood's  discovery  will  be  of  especial  advantage  in  dis- 
covering changes  made  in  <locuments,  such  as  wills,  where  it  is 
desired  that  the  knowledge  that  anything  is  suspected  and  that 
an  investigation  is  being  made  be  avoided.  It  is  now  possible 
to  disco\'er  if  a  certain  sort  of  chemical  has  been  used  by  making 
tests  with  oth(T  chemicals,  but  the  result  of  these  tests  is  to  change 
the  document.  Dr.  Wood's  method  makes  absolutelj'  no  change 
in  the  document  itself,  but  the  change,  if  anj^  has  been  made, 

shows  plainly  on  the  photograph 
-y      taken  by  his  method." 
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In  all  the  glory  of  its  majestic  elms,  that  might  have  been  saved. 


moves  as  lightly  and  answers  its  rudder  as  readily  in  its  element 
as  the  aeroplane  does  in  the  air.  It  is  even  suggested  that 
submarine  sledding  may  become  a  popular  sport! — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  ULTRA-VIOLET   DETECTIVE 

AWAY  TO  DETECT  the  "raising"  of  checks  by  photog- 
raphy with  ultra-violet  rays  has  been  discovered  by 
Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  whose 
success  in  using  the  extreme  upper  and  lower  rays  of  the  spectrum 
for  photographic  purposes  has  already  been  noted  in  these 
columns.  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  May  24)  be- 
lieves that  Dr.  Wood  has  put  the  forgers  out  of  business.  Skil- 
ful cheek-raisers  use  a  chemical  ink-eraser  to  remote  portions  of 
the  written  matter  upon  a  check  and  then  insert  what  they 
want  in  a  handwTiting  that  closely  imitates  the  original.  The 
chemical  eraser  leaves  no  trace  of  what  has  been  WTitten  and 
makes  no  change  in  the  texture  of  the  paper.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  what  may  be  seen  with  the  human  eye,  -with  or  wathout 
optical  aid: 

"However,  Dr.  Wood  has  found  that  the  change  may  be 
detected  by  photographing  the  suspected  check  by  means  of  ultra- 
\aolet  rays.  He  has  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  the  words  '  Twenty- 
four  hundred  dollars'  appear.  The  words  were  originally 
'Twenty-four  dollars.'  The  change  was  made  by  an  expert 
who  had  erased  the  word  '  dollars '  and  the  line  after  the  '  twenty- 
four'  with  a  chemical  ink-eraser  and  had  written  the  words 
'hundred  dollars'  in  a  manner  so  perfect  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  any  change  in  the  line,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  high- 
power  magnifjang-glass.  Dr.  Wood  took  the  slip  of  paper  and 
put  it  under  his  ultra-violet  rays  and  photographed  it,  giving  it  a 


GREEK  AS  A  SCIEN- 
TIFIC   STUDY 

THAT  the  earliest  train- 
ing in  modem  scientific 
method  and  spirit  ever 
offered  in  Yale  University  was 
given  in  the  freshman  Greek 
class  room  was  asserted  by  I*res- 
ident  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
in  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences, 
printed  in  Science  (New  York, 
May  23).  The  professor  of 
Greek  at  Yale  at  this  time  was 
President  Hadley's  father,  P*rof. 
James  Hadley.  President  Had- 
ley's statement  was  made  in 
illustration  of  an  assertion  in  his 
address  that  it  is  the  method 
rather  than  the  subject  that  makes  a  course  valuable — that 
Greek  may  furnish  training  in  science  under  a  proper  teacher, 
while  chemistry  or  physics  may  fail  to  do  so.     He  said: 

"You  have  been  good  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  refer  to  my 
father's  connection  with  the  [National]  Academy,  and  I  for  my 
part  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  he  regarded  his 
election  to  membership  in  this  body  as  the  greatest  honor  he  ever 
received.  I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I 
illustrate  the  point  I  have  just  made  by  reference  to  my  father's 
teaching. 

"Fifty  j'ears  ago  the  one  course  in  the  academic  department 
of  Yale  College  where  modern  science  was  really  taught  was  the 
course  in  freshman  Greek.  For  my  father,  tho  he  had  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  classical  literature,  was  by  training  and 
temperament  a  philologist;  and  he  taught  the  freshmen  who 
came  under  him  to  take  Greek  verbs  to  pieces  and  compare  and 
observe  their  parts  and  put  them  together  again,  and  see  what 
principles  were  involved  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis,  exactly 
as  the  botanist  might  have  done  with  his  plants  or  the  chemist 
with  his  elements. 

"In  those  days  chemistry  and  physics  were  taught  in  Yale 
College,  as  distinct  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  solely  by 
text-books  and  lectures.  Philology  was  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method;  and  for  that  reason  the  freshman  Greek  course  was  a 
course  in  modern  science  and  meant  that  to  the  pupils.  The 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  widened  the  boys'  knowdedge 
of  facts  and  doubtless  encouraged  many  of  them  to  get  scientific 
training  for  themselves  afterward;  but  the  course  in  freshman 
Greek  was  a  course  in  science,  because  the  boys  learned  to  do 
the  things,  both  easy  and  hard,  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  man 
of  science.  Science  is  not  a  department  of  life  which  may  be 
partitioned  off  from  other  parts;  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  facts  and  the  observation  of  certain  kinds  of  interest, 
as  distinct  from  other  facts  and  other  interests;  it  is  a  way  of 
looking  at  life  and  deahng  with  life;  a  way  of  finding  out  facts  of 
every  kind  and  dealing  with  interests  as  varied  as  the  world  itself. 

Where  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each  In  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are." 
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CopyriglitcU  I'i  J,  i.  mI-j.ii  ^v  i-j 

HARVARD  YARD,  WEST  SIDE, 

After  the  spreading  branches  had  been  repeatedly  cut  back  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  rid  them  of  their  Insect  enemies. 


<\t|iyriijhted  by  J.  F.  OUhoii  i:  Ci>. 

WINTER  VIEW  OF  THE  DEHORNED  TREES. 

Their  glory  has  departed,  never  to  return,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Yard 

will  hcshadelcss. 


DOOM  OF  HARVARD'S  ELMS 

THE  GLORY  of  "The  Elms  of  Dear  Old  Yale"  is  mostly 
a  thing  of  the  past,  except  in  song  and  story.  Some 
were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  new  buildings,  others 
have  fallen  victims  to  moth  and  worm.  And  now,  apparently, 
it  is  Fair  Harvard's  turn.  Her  elms,  tho  not,  perhaps,  as  famed 
as  New  Haven's,  were  still  glorious,  but  she  has  been  unable  to 
save  them.  Frederick  E.  Olmsted  tells,  in  Country  Life  in 
America  (June),  how  the  elms  on  Boston  Common  have  been 
saved,  and  hints  that  a  famous  university  might  have  com- 
manded the  necessary  interest,  skill,  and  cash  to  do  as  much 
for  her  own  dooryard.  Apparently,  however,  it  is  now  too 
late.     He  says: 

"Half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  elms  in  the  Harvard  Yard  were 
remarkably  beautiful  trees.  To-dajs  with  a  few  straggling  ex- 
ceptions, they  stand  crippled,  withered,  and  dying,  lingering 
for  the  ax.     "The  Yard  has  lost  its  glory. 

"The  story  of  their  downfall  is  typical  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  many  shade-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  have 
inade  in  recent  years.  The  fight  has  been  not  against  a  single 
enemy,  but  against  many.  The  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths, 
the  elm-leaf  beetle,  the  elm-bark  borer,  and  the  leopard-moth 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  as  if  leagued  in  a  well- 
planned  campaign  of  destruction,  strildng  repeated  blows  Avith- 
out  allowing  intervals  for  recovery. 

"  It  is  probable  that  if  the  elms  had  been  able  to  draw  from 
the  soil  the  nutriment  needed  to  restore  their  weakened  vitality, 
many  of  them  might  have  survived.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Har\^rd  Yard  is  little  better  than  a  gravel-pit  covered  with 
a  few  feet  of  dry,  closely  packed  sand,  an  impoverished  soil 
through  which  the  rains  escape  as  through  a  sieve.  While  the 
insect  attacks  were  at  their  worst  the  rainfall  was  exceptionally 
low  for  several  consecutive  seasons,  making  a  combination  of 
imfa\t)rable  conditions  which  was  remarkable. 

^'In  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 
is  it  not  possible  that  a  large  number  of  the  old  trees  might  have 
%eeii  saved?  Did  the  University  f  uUj'  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation?  Did  it  apply  remedies  promptly,  s.ystematieally, 
and  \dgorously?  When  <5ne  remedy  failed,  did  it  experiment 
with  others  in  a  way  that  was  worth  while?  Did  it  spend  money 
ungrudgingly  and  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  the  great 
■esthetie  values  at  stake? 

"  When  the  gipsies,  brown-tails,  and  elm-leaf  beetles  descended 
for  their  more  recent  academic  feast,  successful  protective  meas- 
Tires  against  their  ravages  had  been  in  practical  use  for  some 
time.  The  eggs  of  the  gipsy  and  nests  of  the  brown-tail  are 
\Tsibie  to  the  eye  and  accessible  to  treatment  for  destruction. 
The  caterpillars,  moreover,  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  may  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  serious  damage  by  thorough  and  repeated 
spraying.  The  trees  in  the  Yard  were  successfully  protected 
against  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail,  but  work  against  the  elm- 


leaf  beetle  was  tardy,  insufficient,  and  at  times  entirely  omitted. 
The  possible  damage  even  from  this  insect  alone  was  not  fully 
realized.  A  feeling  was  evident  that  the  elms  had  alwajs  been 
there  and  always  would  be  there  in  spite  of  various  setbacks, 
and  perhaps  this  feeling  was  responsible  for  the  failure  to  supply 
adequate  treatment  with  the  most  improved  equipment,  even  if 
such  a  course  proved  expensive.  Not  only  in  this  instance,  but 
also  later  on  in  the  fight,  the  University  seemed  reluctant  to 
spend  the  money  needed  for  thoroughgoing  work." 

But  then  came  the  leopard-moth,  a  much  more  dangerous  in- 
vader than  the  gipsy  and  browTi-tail,  for  it  does  not  work  in  the 
open.  It  was  fought  by  amputating  infected  branches,  but 
this  was  carried  so  far  as  not  only  to  mutilate  the  trees,  but  to 
sap  their  vitality.  On  Boston  Common,  meanwhile,  conditions 
were  very  similar.  Here  powerful  sprays  checked  the  leaf- 
eating  swarms  before  much  damage  had  been  done,  and  study  of 
the  leopard-moth's  habits  showed  that  98  per  cent,  of  the 
borers  could  be  killed  by  clipping  off  little  tmgs,  with  no  whole- 
sale amputation.  Soil  renovation  was  also  carried  on  to  a 
large  degree.  Altogether  Boston  has  spent,  so  far,  nearly  §8,000 
on  the  preservation  of  the  elms  on  her  Common  alone.  To 
quote  Mr.  Olmsted  again: 

"Is  it  worth  while?  ...  Is  it  unreasonable  to  add  S7,650  to  the 
capital  expense  in  order  materially  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
land  for  the  purpose  desired?  What  would  be  the  recreative 
value  of  a  Boston  Common  stript  of  trees?  What  would  the 
alumni  of  Harvard  University  give  at  the  present  time  if  they 
could  be  reasonably  sure  of  restoring  the  elms  of  the  Yard  to 
their  former  glory?  Would  they  quibble  over  the  amount? 
As  conditions  are  to-day,  we  may  hope  again  to  see  trees  of  size 
about  the  college  grounds,  in  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years.  .  .  . 

"Is  it  not  rather  odd  that  an  American  municipality,  a  body 
not  seientificallj-  governed,  should  bid  fair  to  find  the  practical 
solution  of  a  technical  problem  which  Harvard  University, 
with  the  best  of  experts  available,  gave  up?  At  Cambridge  was 
it  lack  of  far-sighted  policy,  poor  organization,  drifting  respon- 
sibility, or  too    many  cooks?     Perhaps  a  little  of  each. 

"It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  something  is  wrong,  for  a 
university  ought  to  be  able  to  plant  and  grow  trees  successfully, 
if  nothing  more.  In  the  spring  of  1912  numerous  young  red 
oaks  were  set  out  about  the  grounds  to  take  the  place,  in  time, 
of  the  departing  elms.  It  might  be  questioned  whether  their 
roots  were  in  proper  shape  upon  arrival.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  trees  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves the  foUo^ving  summer,  that  they  suffered  severely  from 
drought,  were  damaged  slightlj^  by  our  old  friend  the  leopard- 
moth,  and  that  now  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  dead 
and  gone.  Is  there  not  some  room  for  improvement  in  the  tree 
business  at  Harvard  University? 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  the  moral. 
There  is  a  practical  lesson  here  for  all  who  own  shade- trees,  wheth- 
er individuals  or  communities." 


Letters    anid   Art 


A  PEACE   BOOK  SUPPREST  BY  THE  KAISER 


So  VIVIDLY  are  the  liorrors  of  modern  warfare  depicted  iu 
"The  lluiiiun  Slaughterhouse,"  by  VVilhehn  Lamszus, 
that  the  Kaiser,  fearful  lest  Gerinanj''s  spirit  of  militarism 
should  he  undermined,  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  book 
within  the  Kmpire,  and  the  Crown  Prince  himself  has  written 
and  published  an  antidote  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  volume, 
setting  forth  in  eloquent  phrases  and  glowing  pictures  the 
charms  of  a  soldier's  life.  Altho  Mr.  Lamszus's  book  was  sup- 
prest  within  three  months  of  its  date  of  publication,  it  had 
already  circulated  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies, 
and  is  still  continuing  its  career  beyond  the  Cerman  boundaries. 
The  author  was  further  reproved  by  removal  from  his  post  as  a 
master  in  one  of  the  great  German  public  s(;hools,  but  he  has  since 
been  reinstated.  Modern  conditions,  argues  Mr.  Lamszus,  have 
reduced  war  to  an  inhuman  conflict  between  man  and  machinery, 


MAKING   WAR   ATTRACTIVE. 

Full-page  illustration  from  the  book  written  by  the  German  Crown  Prince  to  stimulate  the  war-spirit  in 
Germany  and  counteract  the  peace  ideas  of  such  works  as  the  one  the  Kaiser  supprest. 


thereby  stripping  it  of  its  glory  and  terribly  increasing  its 
horror.  As  a  foreword  to  the  English  edition  puts  it,  "the 
romance  and  glamour  of  warfare  in  the  past  are  grinning  lies  when 
transferred  to  latter-day  warfare,  where  long-drawn  fronts  of 
flesh  and  blood  are  opposed  to  machines  of  precision  and  the 
triumphs  of  the  chemical  laboratory."  The  book  takes  a  soldier 
through  a  campaign.  His  regiment  reaches  the  front  on  the  heels 
of  a  batjtle,  and  his  first  impression  of  the  battlefield  with  its  un- 
buried  corpses  is  thus  recorded: 

"They  have  grown  rigid  in  death  in  grotesque  postures,  as  if 
Death  had  been  trying  to  pose  figures  here.  There  are  certain 
schemes  of  Death  that  are  always  recurring.  Hands  outstretched 
— fingers  clawing  the  grass — fallen  forward  on  to  the  face 
— that  fellow  over  there  lying  on  his  back  is  holding  his  hand 
prest  tight  against  his  abdomen  as  if  he  were  trying  to  stanch 
the  wound. 

"In  the  country  I  was  once  watching  them  killing  sheep. 
There  a  beast  lay,  and  was  waiting  for  the  butcher,  and  as  the 
short  knife  cut  through  its  windpipe  and  jugular  vein,  and  the 


blood  leapt  hot  from  its  neck,  I  could  see  nothing  hut  the  big 
eye,  how  it  enlarged  in  its  head  to  a  fearsome  stare,  until  at  last 
it  turned  to  a  dull  glaze. 

"xVll  the  bodies  lying  about  here,  as  if  bleating  up  to  heaven, 
have  got  these  glazed  eyes;  they  are  lying  as  if  they  were  out- 
stretched in  the  abattoir.  Well,  to  be  hit  and  to  fall  down  dead — 
there's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about  that!  Hut  to  be  shot 
through  the  chest,  to  be  shot  through  the  belly,  to  burn  for  hours 
in  the  fever  of  your  wounds,  to  cool  your  mangled  body  in  the 
wet  grass,  and  to  stare  up  into  the  pitiless  blue  heavens  because 
your  accursed  eyes  go  on  refusing  to  glaze  over  yet — 

"I  turn  away  from  them.  I  force  myself  to  look  past  these 
mocking,  grotesque  poses  plastiques  of  Death." 

The  narrator's  baptism  of  fire  comes  when  his  regiment  is  or- 
dered to  charge  a  wood  defended  by  machine-guns.     We  read: 

"But  as  we  rise  to  our  feet  the  machine-guns  in  the  woods 

begin  to  buzz  and  to  rain  lead 
into  our  ranks,  until  right  and 
left  of  me  men  yelp  and  drop 
twisted  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground. 

"'Down!  Rapid  fire!' 
"The  line  is  prone,  and  again 
we  are  blazing  desperately  into 
the  wood,  and  can  catch  no 
glimpse  of  our  enemy.  Never 
a  single  arm  raised  against  us, 
never  the  eye  of  a  single  man 
to  challenge  us.  The  wood,  the 
green  wood,  is  murdering  us 
from  afar,  before  a  single  hu- 
man face  comes  in  view. 

"And  while  to  the  right  and 
left  of  me  the  rifle  fire  chatters 
incessantly,  the  grim  mockery  of 
it  maddens  my  blood,  and  makes 
me  see  red  before  my  eyes.  I 
see  scale-armor  and  visors  .  .  . 
high  in  their  stirrups  the  knights 
burst  blazing  out  of  the  wood, 
and  I,  a  reckless  horseman  of 
the  past,  I  leap  into  the  saddle 
— my  broad  sword  flashes  clear 
and  kisses  the  morning  breeze — 
and  now  up  and  at  them  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Then  eyes  are 
flashing  into  mine  and  hands  are 
raised  for  the  melee — and  stroke 
for  stroke,  breast  to  breast,  the 
pride  of  youthful,  virile  strength 
.  .  .  Ha-ha-ha-ha!  What  has  happened?  Where  have  horse  and 
rider  vanished?  Where  is  my  sword?  We  are  not  even  charging 
men.  Machines  are  trained  on  us.  Why,  we  are  only  charging 
machines.  And  the  machine  triumphs  deep  into  our  very  flesh. 
And  the  machine  is  draining  the  life-blood  from  our  veins,  and 
lapping  it  up  in  bucketfuls.  Those  who  have  been  hit  are  al- 
ready lying  mown  down  in  swathes  behind  us  and  are  WTithing 
on  their  wounds.  And  yet  they  are  racing  up  behind  us  in  their 
hundreds — young,  healthy  human  flesh  for  the  machines  to 
butcher. 

"'Up!     Get  on!     At  the  double!' 

"The  gallant  young  subaltern  dashes  on  .  .  .  he  is  waving  his 
sword  above  his  head  recklessly  ...  a  picture  for  a  painter.  I 
am  rushing  after  him  .  .  .  his  cheer  in  my  ears  .  .  .  then  the  gallant 
vision  begins  to  sway  .  .  .  the  sword  flies  from  his  grasp — the 
subaltern  stumbles  and  falls  face  forward  in  the  short,  stiff 
stubble  .  .  .  then  I  race  past  him.  ...  I  can  hear  nothing  except 
the  uncanny  buzz  coming  out  of  the  wood.  ...  I  literally  feel  how 
the  lead  is  splashing  into  our  ranks,  how  men  are  breaking  down 
to  the  right  and  left  of  me.  .  .  .  'Down!  Rapid  fire!'  ...  I  throw 
myself  on  my  face,  my  rifle  at  the  ready.  .  .  .  Why  does  the  order 
fail  to  reach  us?     No  shout  comes  from  the  subaltern,  none 
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from  the  non-<'oms.  .  .  .  the  nearest  man  a  good  twenty  paces 
away  .  .  .  and  then  one  other  . .  .  only  we  three 

"The  first  line  is  lying  shot  down  in  the  stubble  .  .  .  what's 
the  next  thing?  The  ground  becomes  alive  behind  us  .  .  . 
and  clattering,  panting,  and  shouting  .  .  .  and  again  the  wood 
rumbles  sullenly  .  .  .  there  they  are,  lying  flat,  lireatiiing  hard 
.  .  .  never  a  word  .  .  .  rifle  to  the  ready  .  .  .  and  shot  after  shot 
.  .  .  those  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  companies  .  .  .  they  have 
filled  up  our  gaps. 

'"Up,  up!     At  the  double!' 

"The  head  is  plunging  on,  the  body  after  it,  into  the  zone  of 
bullets,  and  dashing  forward  with  eyes  fixt  greedily  on  the  ground 
to  spy  out  the  nearest  molehill  when  we  fling  ourselves  down. 
And  when  the  excited  'Down!'  o'erleaps  itself,  we,  too,  tumble 
down  as  if  we  had  been  swept  away.  And  look,  it  is  advancing 
to  meet  us,  that  murderous 
wood  .  .  .  'Up!  At  the  double!' 
.  .  .  who  can  tell  whether  he 
has  been  hit  or  not?  .  .  .  behind 
there,  out  of  the  undergrowth 
— that's  where  it  came  from  .  .  . 
that's  where  the  streak  of  bul- 
lets flashed  .  .  .  there  l>etween 
the  white  larch  trunks  the  beam 
of  lead  leaped  out  to  meet  us 
.  .  .  over  there,  behind  that 
green  wall,  that's  where  Murder 
is  sitting,  and  shooting  our  arms 
and  legs  away  from  our  trunks." 


This  charge,  however,  ends  in 
victory.  Later  comes  a  ghastly 
picture  of  a  rout,  and  then  the 
description  of  a  night  attack 
over  ground  that  has  been 
mined.  The  signal  for  the  as- 
sault has  sounded,  and  the  sol- 
diers, in  closed  ranks,  "are  roll- 
ing with  a  roar  over  the  field," 
when  the  explosion  comes — 


WHAT   IS  NEEDED  FOR  NOVEL-WRITING 


S' 


-^().\11<;TIIIN(;  of  amateurishness  and  much  of 
autobiography,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  are 
among  the  attributes  which  separate  the  work  of  the 
really  great  novelists  from  the  output  of  those  of  lesser  rank. 
Supremacy  in  the  art  of  novel-writing  has  almost  never  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  supreme  mastt^rj'  of  technic.  lnd«-ed, 
"with  the  single  exception  of  Turgenef,  the  great  novelists  of 
the  world,  according  to  my  own  standards,  have  either  ignored 
technic  or  have  failed  to  understand  it."  And  since  a  writer 
can  invent  plots  and  select  characters  from  life,  but  "can  not 


^T^-"==fa^.g?-,-:^^^ 


"The  earth  has  opened  her 
mouth  .  .  .  hghtnings,  crashes, 
and  thunderings,  and  the  heaven 
splits  in  twain  and  falls  down  in 
flame! — the  earth  whirls  upward 

in  shreds  .  .  .  men  and  the  earth  blaze  and  hurtle  through  the 
air  like  Catharine  wheels  .  .  .  and  then  ...  a  crash,  a  maddening 
uproar,  strikes  us  full  in  the  chest,  so  that  we  reel  backward  to 
the  ground,  and  half-eonseiously  struggle  for  breath  in  the 
sand  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  the  storm  is  over  .  .  .  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  relaxes  off  our  chest  ...  we  breathe  deep  .  .  . 
only  scattered,  dancing  flames  now  and  squibs  .  .  .  fireworks  .  .  . 

"There  rises  a  noise  of  screams  and  yells,  an  uproar  so  un- 
naturally wild  and  unrestrained  that  we  cringe  up  closer  to  one 
another  .  .  .  and.  trembling,  we  see  that  our  faces,  our  uniforms, 
have  red,  wet  stains,  and  distinctly  recognize  shreds  of  flesh 
on  the  cloth.  And  among  our  feet  something  is  lying  that  was 
not  lying  there  before — it  gleams  white  from  the  dark  sand  and 
uncurls  ...  a  strange  dismembered  hand  .  .  .  and  there  .  .  . 
and  there  .  .  .  fragments  of  flesh  with  the  uniform  still  adhering 
to  them — then  we  realize  it,  and  horror  overwhelms  us. 

"Outside  there  are  lying  arms,  legs,  heads,  trunks  .  .  .  they  are 
howling  into  the  night;  the  whole  regiment  is  Ijing  mangled  on 
the  ground  there,  a  lump  of  humanity  crjing  to  heaven." 

More  poignantly  terrible  are  his  descriptions  of  individual 
instances  of  mutilation  and  agony  which  emerge  from  the 
general  background  of  horror — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  we  re- 
frain from  quoting  them.  Yet  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  (from  which  we  take  these  extracts),  the 
story  does  not  owe  any  of  its  effect  to  exaggeration.  Indeed, 
we  are  assured  by  Alfred  Noyes,  who  supplies  a  preface  to  the 
American  edition,  that  "it  is  appallingly  reticent,  and  for  every 
touch  of  horror  in  its  pages  the  actual  records  of  recent  warfare 
could  supply  an  obscure  and  blood-stained  mass  of  detail  which, 
if  it  were  once  laid  before  the  public,  would  put  an  end  to  mili- 
tarism in  a  5'ear." 


THE   "POMP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE"  OF  IT. 
Another  military  scene  from  the  Crown  Prince's  work,  which  was  treated  in  our  issue  for  May  24,  page  1169. 


invent  psychology,"  when  it  comes  to  the  vital  tissue  of  his 
creations  "he  must  dig  it  out  of  himself" — a  process  which  is 
possible  because  in  the  personality  of  a  born  noveUst  "there  is 
something  of  everybody." 

This  age  has  temporarily  set  the  novel  higher  than  any  other 
art  form,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  and  "notoriously  the  novelist  (in- 
cluding the  playwright,  who  is  a  subnovelist)  has  been  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  other  artists."  In  short,  "there  is 
not  any  aspect  of  the  interestingness  of  life  which  is  not  now 
rendered  in  prose  fiction — from  landscape-painting  to  sociology 
— and  none  which  might  not  be."  Wherever  the  novel  ought  to 
be  ranked  among  the  great  traditional  forms  of  art,  he  says, 
"it  has,  actually,  no  rival  at  the  present  day  as  a  means  for 
transmitting  the  impassioned  vision  of  life."  It  is  the  form  to 
which  the  artist  with  the  most  inclusive  \nsion  instinctively 
turns,  because  "it  is  the  most  inclusive  form,  and  the  most 
adaptable." 

jMr.  Bennett  defines  the  novelist  as  "he  who,  having  seen  life, 
and  being  so  excited  by  it  that  he  absolutely  must  transmit 
the  vision  to  others,  chooses  narrative  fiction  as  the  liveliest 
vehicle  for  the  rehef  of  his  feelings."  Therefore  in  considering 
his  equipment  "two  attributes  may  alwaj's  be  taken  for  granted  " 
— namely,  "the  sense  of  beauty"  and  "a  passionate  intensity 
of  vision."  Without  these  he  would  not  be  moved  to  ■wTite. 
But  these  are  not  enough.  The  attribute  "whose  absence  ren- 
ders futile  all  other  attributes"  is  "fineness"  or  nobilitj-  of  mind. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bennett — WTiting  in  The  Metropolitan  (New 
York)  for  June — goes  on  to  say: 
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"A  KXk^t  novtilist  inurit  have  grvat  quulitu-a  uf  tnind.  Ilia 
iniml    iiHist    \»'  '  '■      r.-sponsivi'.    couruKeous, 

hmit  St,  huiuDro  .  iul.      Ilo  must  !>••  ul»lr  to 

eoiu'fivt'  iht'  ideal  wiilioui  losing  sight  of  the  faet  that  it  is  u 

}. -'I  wc  live  in.     .\bovt»  all,  his  uiind  must  hv  pi'rmeated 

I  d  l).v  common  senst'.     His  mind,  in  a  word,  must 

hinr  ilif  (juuhty  of  being,  noble.  Unless  his  mind  is  all  this, 
he  will  never,  at  the  ultimate  bar,  be  reckoned  supreme.  That 
which  counts,  on  every  page,  and  all  the  time,  is  the  very  te.xture 
of  his  mind —til  "  tlinnigh  which  he  sees  things.  Every 
other  attribute  i  lury.  and  is  dispensable.      Fielding  lives 

unequaled  among  Knglish  novelists  because  the  broad  nobility 
of  his  mind  is  unequaled.  He  is  read  with  unreserved  en- 
thusiasm because  the  reader  feels  hinuself  at  each  paragraph 
to  be  in  close  contact  with  a  glorious  jjersonality.  And  no 
advance  in  tt^chnic  among  later  novelists  can  po.ssibly  imperil 
his  position.  He  will  take  second  place  when  a  more  noble 
mind,  a  more  superb  common  sense,  happens  to  wield  the  nar- 
rative pen,  and  not  before.  What  undermines  the  renown  of 
Dickens  is  the  growing  conviction  that  the  texture  of  his  mind  was 
common,  that  he  fell  short  in  courageous  facing  of  the  truth,  and 
in  certain  delicacies  of  perception.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
Thackeray,  whose  mind  was  somewhat  incomplete  for  so  gran 
diose  a  figure,  and  not  free  from  defects  which  are  inimical  to 
immortality." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  technie,  Mr.  Bennett  makes  the 
remarkable  suggestion  that  "great  writers  of  fiction  are  by  the 
mysterious  nature  of  their  art  ordained  to  be  'amateurs': 

"With  the  single  exception  of  Turgenef,  the  great  novelists 
of  the  world,  according  to  my  own  standards,  have  either  ignored 
technie  or  have  failed  to  understand  it.  What  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  finest  foreign  novels  show  a  better  sense  of  form 
than  the  finest  English  novels!  Balzac  was  a  prodigious  blun- 
derer. He  could  not  even  manage  a  sentence,  not  to  speak  of  the 
general  form  of  a  book.  And  as  for  a  greater  than  Balzac — 
Stendhal — his  scorn  of  technie  was  notorious.  .  .  .  And  as  for 
a  greater  than  either  Balzac  or  Stendhal — Dostoievsky — what  a 
hasty,  amorphous  lump  of  gold  is  the  sublime,  the  unapproach- 
able '  Brothers  Karamazov!'  Any  tutor  in  a  college  for  teaching 
the  whole  art  of  fiction  by  post  in  twelve  lessons  could  show 
where  Dostoievsky  was  clumsy  and  careless.  What  would  have 
been  Flaubert's  detailed  criticism  of  that  book?  And  what 
would  it  matter?  And,  to  take  a  minor  example,  witness  the 
comically  amateurish  technie  of  the  late  Mark  Rutherford — 
nevertheless  a  novelist  whom  one  can  deeply  admire. 

"And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  great  technicians,  Guy 
de  Maupassant  and  Flaubert,  can  we  say  that  their  technie 
will  save  them,  or  atone  in  the  sUghtest  degree  for  the  defects  of 
their  minds?  Exceptional  artists  both,  they  are  both  now  in- 
evitably falhng  in  esteem  to  the  level  of  the  second-rate 

"I  begin  to  think  that  great  writers  of  fiction  are  by  the  mys- 
terious nature  of  their  art  ordained  to  be  'amateurs.'  There  may 
be  something  of  the  amateur  in  all  great  artists.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  so,  unless  because  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
sense  of  power,  they  are  impatient  of  the  exactitudes  of  sys- 
tematic study  and  the  mere  bother  of  repeated  attempts  to 
arrive  at  a  minor  perfection.  Assuredly  no  great  artist  was  ever 
a  profound  scholar.  The  great  artist  has  other  ends  to  achieve. 
And  every  artist,  major  and  minor,  is  aware  in  his  conscience 
that  art  is  full  of  artifice,  and  that  the  desire  to  proceed  rapidly 
with  the  affair  of  creation,  and  an  excusable  dislike  of  recreating 
anything  twice,  three,  or  ten  times  over — unnatural  task! — are 
responsible  for  much  of  that  artifice.  W^e  can  all  point  in  excuse 
to  Shakespeare,  who  was  a  very  rough-and-ready  person,  and 
■whose  methods  would  shock  Flaubert." 

Another  interesting  point  is  raised  by  Mr.  Bennett,  when  he 
uncompromisingly  declares  that  "first-class  fiction  is  and  must 
be  in  the  final  resort  autobiographical."     As  he  says: 

"The  novelist  may  take  notes  of  phenomena  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  him.  And  he  may  acquire  the  skill  to  invent  very  apposite 
illustrative  incident.  But  he  can  not  invent  psychology.  Upon 
occasion  some  human  being  may  intrust  him  with  confidence 
extremely  precious  for  his  craft.  But  such  windfalls  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  neghgible.  From  outward  symptoms  he  can  guess  some- 
thing of  the  psychology  of  others.  He  can  use  a  real  person  as 
the  unrecognizable  but  helpful  basis  for  each  of  his  characters. 
.  .  .  And  all  that  is  nothing.  And  all  special  research  is  nothing. 
W^hen  the  real  intimate  work  of  creation  has  to  be  done,  and  it 
has  to  be  done  on  every  page,  the  novelist  can  only  look  within 


for  effective  aid.  Almost  solely  by  arranging  and  modifying 
what  he  ha.s  felt  and  seen,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  inventing,  can 
he  iujcomplish  his  end. 

"An  inquiry  into  the  career  of  any  first-class  novelist  invari- 
ably reveals  that  his  novels  are  full  of  autobiography.  Jiut  as 
a  fact,  every  good  novel  contains  far  more  autobiograjjhy  than 
any  inquiry  could  reveal.  Epi.sodes,  moods,  characters  of  auto- 
biography can  be  detected  and  traced  to  their  origin  by  critical 
acumen,  but  the  intimate  autobiography  that  runs  through  each 
f)age,  vitalizing  it,  may  not  be  detected.  In  dealing  with 
each  character  in  each  episode  the  novelist  must  for  a  thousand 
convincing  details  interrogate  that  part  of  his  own  individuality 
which  corresponds  to  the  particular  character.  The  foundation 
of  his  equipment  is  universal  sympathy.  And  the  result  of  this 
(or  the  cause — 1  don't  know  which)  is  that  in  his  own  individual- 
ity there  is  something  of  everybody.  If  he  is  a  born  novelist 
he  is  safe  in  asking  himself  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  behavior 
of  a  given  personage  at  a  given  point:  'Now  what  should  / 
have  done?'  And  incorporating  the  answer!  And  this  in  prac- 
tise is  what  he  does.  Good  fiction  is  autobiography  drest  in 
the  colors  of  all  mankind." 


THE  POET  LAUREATE 

SINCE  THE  NEWS  of  Alfred  Austin's  death  is  accompanied 
by  word  that  King  George  regards  the  office  of  Poet 
Laureate  as  useless  and  out  of  date,  newspaper  surmises 
as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Austin's  successor  are  generally  prefaced 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  may  not  have  one.  Thus  the  laureate- 
ship,  which  had  not  made  any  very  imperative  claims  upon  the 
public's  attention  during  the  seventeen  years  of  Mr.  Austin's 
incumbency,  now  gains  a  new  interest  from  the  rumors  that  it 
is  to  be  abolished.  A  very  prevalent  misconception  of  the  real 
meaning — or  meaninglessness — of  the  office,  is  corrected  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  points  out  that  because 
"great  poets  have  also  been  poet  laureates " — Dryden,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson  are  on  the  list — the  idea  is  still  more  or  less 
common  that  the  laureateship  is  "a  certificate  of  poetic  pre- 
eminence," whereas,  in  reality,  "it  is  a  gift  of  the  Crown  which 
does  not  necessarily  denote  anything  more  than  the  expected 
loyalty  of  the  recipient."  Even  when  first  instituted,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  the  office  was  something  of  an 
anomaly,  and  in  modern  times  it  had  become  also  an  anachronism, 
an  official  singer  at  the  royal  court  being  "as  much  out  of  place 
in  the  nineteenth  century  as  an  official  jester  would  have  been." 
In  the  death  of  Alfred  Austin,  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say — 

"England  has  lost  one  of  her  most  zealous  and  devoted 
patriots,  journalism  has  lost  a  competent  and  indefatigable 
craftsman,  and  society  has  lost  an  agreeable  and  estimable 
member.  The  world  of  letters  has  lost  an  industrious  and  often 
interesting  writer,  of  whose  pen  it  may  confidently  be  said  that 
if  it  was  not  always  guided  by  the  loftiest  genius,  it  was  never 
made  the  tool  of  baseness  or  of  an  unworthy  cause. 

"It  is  probable  that  he  would  himself  have  been  most  ready 
to  confess  that  his  demise  would  not  be  an  irreparable  loss  to 
poetry.  His  many  volumes  of  verse  contained  some  pleasing 
compositions,  but  none  of  the  first  rank.  Of  the  seventeen 
consecutive  poets  laureate,  and  of  the  perhaps  twice  as  many 
who  were  at  times  thus  known  since  Henry  III.'s  first  Versificator 
Regis,  he  was  neither  the  most  eminent  nor  the  most  obscure. 
Yet  it  may  be  that  his  appointment  to  the  place  was  the  most 
fitting  that  could  have  been  made." 

It  was  Mr.  Austin's  misfortune,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
"to  lose  in  public  esteem  by  the  assumption  of  a  public  honor 
which  made  him  too  conspicuous."  It  was  his  further  mis- 
fortune to  succeed  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  in  spite  of  the  four  years 
which  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  Tennyson's  death  and 
Austin's  appointment,  he  could  not  escape  comparison  wdth  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  Altogether,  "something  of  injustice  has 
been  done  him,"  thinks  the  New  York  Sun.  In  the  New  York 
Globe  we  read : 

"It  can  not  be  said  that  the  late  Poet  Laureate  di-sappointed 
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popular  expectations.  He  got  the  laurel  by  no  natural  selection, 
but  rather  as  a  reward  for  his  persistent  defense  of  things  as  they 
were  and  might  be  under  conservative  administration.  The 
aspirations  of  his  day,  save  as  they  reflected  the  narrow  provincial 
pride  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  touched  no  responsive  chord 
in  his  heart.  Of  pomp  and  rank  he  sang  in  fittingly  stilted 
phrase.  For  the  deep  emotions  of  the  people  he  had  neither 
sympathy  nor  power  of  utterance. 
His  lines  on  the  death  of  Edward 
VII.  were  no  less  uninspired  than 
his  unfortunate  attempt  to  glorify 
the  Jameson  raid. 

"Yet  Alfred  Austin  was  not  with- 
out distinction.  Many  of  his  critical 
essays  were  trenchant  in  style  if  un- 
sound in  substance,  and  his  prose 
idylr,  notably  'In  Veronica's  Garden,' 
breathe  the  breath  of  nature.  The 
same  is  true  of  some  of  his  earlier 
verse." 

His  career  up  to  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  laureateship  is  thus 
sketched  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"He  was  born  at  Headingly,  near 
Leeds,  May  30,  1835.  His  father  was 
a  merchant  and  magistrate  of  the 
Borough  of  Leeds,  and  his  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Joseph  Locke,  a 
member  of  Parhament,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  civil  engineer.  The 
family  was  Catholic,  so  Alfred  was 
sent  to  Stonyhurst  College,  later  to 
St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott,  and  took 
his  degree  at  the  University  of  Lon- 
don in  1853.  Throughout  his  youth 
he  had  scribbled  somewhat,  and  at 
eighteen  had  progrest  sufficiently 
to  put  forth  a  poem  entitled  'Ran- 
dolph.' But  his  parents  wanted  him 
to  become  a  lawyer.  He  said  of  him- 
self as  a  student: 

"'Once  I  studied  law  for  a  year 
at  the  Temple,  the  most  miserable 
year  of  my  life.  I  fear  that  I  knew 
less  law  when  I  gave  it  up  than  when 
I  began.' 

"He  made  the  death  of  his  father  in  1861  an  occasion  for 
forsaking  Blackstone  and  went  to  Italy.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  first  acknowledged  volume  of  verse,  'The  Seasons:  A 
Satire.'  The  following  year  'The  Human  Tragedy'  appeared, 
and  thereafter  volumes  of  verse,  tragedy,  and  lyrics  came  forth 
at  regular  intervals. 

"Austin  also  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  London 
Standard  and  The  Quarterly  Review  and  qualified  as  a  journalist. 
He  was  special  correspondent  for  The  Standard  during  the  sittings 
in  Rome  of  the  Ecumenical  Council.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  he  was  assigned  to  the  headquarters  of  King 
WilUam.  These  and  other  experiences  supplied  him  with 
material  out  of  which  he  wrote,  "Russia  Before  Europe,'  1876; 
'Tory  Horrors,'  1876,  which  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
'Bulgarian  Horrors.'  In  1877  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  his  'England's  Policy  and  Peril,'  appeared.  He 
founded  the  National  Renew  in  1883  in  conjunction  with  W.  J. 
Courthope,  and  edited  the  publication  until  1893. 

"During  the  four  years'  campaign  in  search  of  a  candidate 
for  the  exalted  position  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  Austin  was  spoken  of  as  a  journalist,  a  novelist,  a 
poet,  and  a  critic,  and  in  that  order.  Several  men  were  credited 
popularly  with  outranking  him  as  a  poet,  notably  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  Swinburne,  William  Watson,  Kiphng,  and  Lewis  ISIorris. 
But  Queen  Victoria  considered  Arnold  less  scholarly,  Swinburne 
and  Morris  too  radical,  Watson  and  Kipling  brilliant  but  un- 
proved. Nevertheless,  Austin's  appointment  provoked  much 
surprize  both  in  England  and  this  country." 

Of  his  literary  output  we  read  further: 

"Austin  published  three  novels,  'Five  Years  of  It,'  1858;  'An 
Artist's  Proof,'  1864,  and  'Won  by  a  Head,'  1866.  Other  of  his 
productions  are:   'Interludes,'   1872;   'Rome  or  Death,'    1873; 


'Madonna's  Child.'  1873;  'The  Tower  of  Babel,'  a  drama,  1874; 
'Leszko,  the  Bastard— A  Tale  of  Polish  Grief,'  1877; 'Savonarola,' 
a  tragedy,  1881;  'Soliloquies  in  Song.'  "At  the  Gate  of  the  Con- 
vent,' 'Love's  Widowhood,  and  Other  Poems,"  and  'Prince 
Lucifer.' " 

As  an  example  of  his  unofficial  verse  at  its  best,  we  quote  the 

following,  composed  on  his  return  to 
England  from  Italy: 


Copyrighted  hy  Elliott  &  Fry. 

IS  HE  THE  LAST  OK  THE  LAUREATES? 

Alfred  Austin's  death  is  thought  hkely  to  end  the  line 
that  omitted  as  many  brilliant  names  as  it  included. 


"How  stern!     How  sweet !    Tho fresh 
from  lands 
Where  soft  seas  la\e  on  slumbering 
strands. 
And    zephyrs    moistened    by    the 

South 
Seem     kisses    from    an     infant's 
mouth. 
My  Northern  blood  exults  to  face 
The  rapture  of  this  rough  embrace, 
Glowing  in  every  vein  to  feel 
The  cordial  caress  of  steel 
From  spear-blue  air  and  sword-blue 

sea. 
The  armor  of  your  liberty. 
Braced  by  the  manly  air,  I  reach 
My    soul   out    to    the   approaching 
beach. 
And  own,  the  instant  I  arrive. 
The  dignity  of  being  ahve." 

Among  those  mentioned  by  the 
American  press  as  likely  to  succeed 
Mr.  Austin,  if  he  has  a  successor, 
Alfred  Noyes  seems  to  be  generally 
considered  the  most  eligible.  Thus 
in  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"The  ministry  of  Mr.  Asquith 
now  has  the  opportunity  to  honor  a 
third  Alfred,  of  larger  stature  and  still 
growing.  Alfred  Noyes  is  assuredly 
a  poet  of  whom  all  Englishmen  should 
be  proud.  There  are  wholesome 
vigor  and  imperishable  charm  in 
many  of  the  stanzas  of 'Drake,'  most 
of  which  is  of  the  true  epic  quality.  .  . 
"Love  of  country  inspired  'Sherwood'  and  'Tales  of  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern.'  Alfred  Noyes  is  still  a  young  poet,  he  has  never 
shocked  royalty  or  offended  those  English  folks  who  are  sticklers 
for  the  conventions.  Granted  that  Kipling  is  still  to  be  deprived 
of  the  empty  but  coveted  honor  which  so  many  of  his  country- 
men would  be  glad  to  see  him  receive,  and  there  is  no  reason  now 
for  KipHng's  appointment  which  did  not  exist  in  the  nineties, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Government  can  do  no  better  than  to  make 
Mr.  Noyes  the  Poet  Laureate,  unless  it  is  felt  that  the  time  has 
come  to  abolish  the  ancient  office. 

"If  WilUam  Watson  was  not  acceptable  seventeen  years  ago, 
his  deficienoies  must  be  doubly  apparent  to  the  present  Prime 
Minister.  The  'Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue'  is  not 
forgotten.  Moreover,  Mr.  Watson's  patriotism  is  tinged  with 
pessimism.  The  star  of  Stephen  Phillips  sank  some  years 
ago;  his  friends  predict  that  it  will  rise  and  shine  more  bril- 
liantly than  ever  in  his  forthcoming  'Panama,'  but  that  is  of 
the  future. 

"Austin  Dobson  is  only  five  years  younger  than  Mr.  Austin 
was,  and  in  spite  of  his  lyrical  gifts  he  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  undertake  to  rise  poetically  to  the  occasion  of  royal 
weddings,  births,  and  funerals.  Perhaps,  in  this  hour,  John 
Masefield  is  England's  most  talked-of  poet,  but  his  style  and 

his  dominating  moods  do  not  suggest  a  laureate 

"Mr.  Noyes  possesses  all  the  requirements,  if  he  is  willing  to 
accept  the  ancient  laurel  crown  and  perform  the  not  very  exacting 
duties  associated  with  it." 

A  suggestion  advanced  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  that 
the  requirements  of  the  laureateship  be  made  less  cramping  by 
changing  its  nature  entirely.  "Instead  of  being  an  office, 
whether  party  or  national,  the  post  might  be  made  an  honor 
conferred  for  artistic  merit,  carrying  no  obligations  with  it." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  BILLY   SUNDAY 


BILLY  SUNDAY.  EVANGELIST,  is  no  longer  a  novelty, 
nor  a  curiosity,  in  the  judgment  of  various  writers  for 
the  religious  press,  who  consider  him  plainly  a  problem, 
and  argue  with  spirit  and  vigor  for  or  against  the  man  and  his 
methtuls.  Indeed,  such  is  the  "divergence  of  opinion  among 
men  t«qually  interested  in  the  buililing  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ciod  "  that  The  Congregalionalist  (Boston)  has  seen  fit  to  publish 
sundry  articles  on  either  side  of  the  question  whether  Billy 
Sunday,  as  "one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  religious  life  to- 
day," is  doing  harm  to  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
whether  he  is  in  truth 
"a  powerful  instrument 
for  righteousness" 
raised  up  for  the  Am(T- 
ican  people  in  their  da\ 
of  need.  "A  sort  of 
"scourge  of  God'"  he 
is  called  by  Bruce  Bar- 
ton in  this  paper,  em- 
ployed by  good  men 
to  stir  stagnant  con- 
sciences, and  Mr.  Bar- 
ton asks:  "Does  the  end 
justify  the  means?  "  For 
answer  he  gives  the  rec- 
ord of  Billy  Sunday's 
campaign  in  Decatur, 
111.,  where  in  a  town  of 
31,0tK)  and  more  inhab- 
itants he  made,  in  six 
weeVs,  G,209  converts 
and  collected  free-will 
offerings  to  the  amount 
of  SI  1,379.56.  This  was 

three  years  ago,  and  Decatur  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  interim, 
Mr.  Barton  reminds  us. 

Altho  now  the  city  is  "wet"  and  the  theaters  are  open  on 
Sundays,  yet  the  testimony  of  men  of  prominence  living  there 
is  that  "the  civic  life  of  Decatur  is  still  on  a  plane  appreciably 
higher  than  that  of  most  of  its  sisters;  and  there  is  still  visible — 
even  tho  in  meager  measure — a  potential  civic  righteousness  that 
gained  materially  in  the  Sunday  meetings."  Such  is  Mr. 
Barton's  summing  up  of  results  three  years  after  a  Billy  Sunday 
revival,  and  in  comparing  him  with  other  professional  evangelists 
on  the  score  of  results,  he  states  that  Mr.  Sunday  is  supreme.  A 
later  and  greater  triumph — the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,—  is  also 
cited  by  this  writer,  in  which  campaign,  as  previously  recorded 
in  these  pages,  Sunday's  conversions  totaled  18,149,  while 
$18,590.98  was  raised  for  expenses  and  more  than  .S2 1,000  for 
the  evangelist  himself.  As  for  the  criticisms,  Mr.  Barton 
observes : ' 

"No  criticisms  are  made  of  his  results  which  are  not  equally 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  all  the  other  professional  evangelists; 
the  problem  of  Mr.  Sunday,  therefore,  is  really  the  broader 
problem  of  w-hether  professional  evangelism  is  a  real  service  to 
the  modern  church." 

That  criticism  is  easier  than  explanation  of  the  man  is  the 
opinion  of  Rev.  Ernest  Bowmer  Allen,  D.D.,  who  contributes 
an  article  to  The  Congregalionalist  on  "Toledo  Two  Years  After" 
a  Billy  Sunday  campaign.     Altho  "one  can  not  agree  with  all 


BILLY  SUNDAY  IN  ACTION. 
God  demands  an  unconditional  surrender 


his  theology,"  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  does  not  believe  that  Sunday's 
views  upset  those  of  any  church  members,  especially  as,  in  his 
observation,  they  had  very  few  views  to  be  upset,  and  were, 
moreover,  all  engrossed  in  "the  new  enthusiasm  and  righteous- 
ness."    Of  the  ultimate  results  he  says: 

"The  millennium  has  not  arrived  in  Toledo  as  the  result  of 
the  meetings,  but  the  air  was  cleared  as  by  a  storm.  The  fierce- 
ness of  Billy  Sunday's  attack  on  sin,  the  hatred  his  preaching 
inspires  among  sinners  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  das.ses, 
his  intense  passion  for  personal  and  public  righteousness,  the 

vivid  illustration  in  his 
own  life  of  a  man  re- 
deemed from  sin  —  all 
these  unite  to  make  his 
work  vital  and  as  per- 
manent as  that  of  other 
evangelists." 

Not  of  the  fruits  of  a 
revival  months  or  years 
back,  but  of  immediate 
achievement  only  is 
Rev.  P.  H.  Brooks,  D. 
D.,  able  to  speak  in  The 
Prcshylerian  Examiner 
(Chicago),  recounting 
facts  and  figures  of  the 
W\yoming  Valley,  Pa., 
revival  which  lasted 
seven  weeks,  ending 
April  13,  1913.  "The 
greatest  religious  revi- 
val that  persons  residing 
in  this  community  ever 
saw,"  Dr.  Brooks  calls 
it,  referring  to  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  the  city  that  served  as  a  nucleus  for  eighteen  outlying 
towns.  Only  time  can  fully  reveal  the  spiritual  benefits  resulting. 
Dr.  Brooks  tells  us,  yet  we  may  examine  certain  features  of  the 
revival  that  class  it  ahead  even  of  Billy  Sunday's  record  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  For  -example,  12,000  marched  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  parade  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  witnesses  and  participants 
that  filled  a  theater  and  a  church  afterward  for  service  numbered 
30,000.  The  free-will  offering  to  Mr.  Sunday  amounted  to  $23,- 
188.90,  which  is  $2,259.32  more  than  the  offering  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Brooks  is  imprest  also  with  the  systematic  methods  of 
Sunday  and  his  ' '  harmonious  and  very  earnest  staff  of  ten  expert 
coworkers,"  in  illustration  of  which  he  furnishes  this  account  of 
the  advance  movement  of  the  Billy  Sunday  forces  on  a  town: 

"Several  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  the  evangelist  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Evangelistic  Society  was  organized,  and  a  number  of 
stockholders  subscribed  sums  of  money  amounting  to  $15,000 
for  the  building  of  a  tabernacle  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  campaign,  and  two  weeks  before  the  meetings  closed  this 
amount  had  been  collected  in  the  ordinary  collections,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  offerings  have  been  given  to  several  local 
charitable  institutions.  The  tabernacle  was  quickly  and 
economically  built,  with  considerable  voluntary  work  and  grow- 
ing enthusiasm." 

At  this  tabernacle  the  total  attendance  was  668,300,  or  "an 
average  a  little  over  7,300  for  each  of  the  94  services,"  we  are 
informed  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.,  New  York),  by 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Guthrie,  who  shows  furthermore  how  broad  is 
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liilly  Sunday's  appeal  from  the  church  preferences  signed  on 
cards  by  his  converts.  Only  the  churches  of  Wilkesbarre  are 
used  in  this  classification,  we  are  advised: 

"Baptist,  521;  Disciples,  214;  Congregational,  300;  Evan- 
gelical, r)47;  Methodist,  2,919;  Prcsliytcrian,  1,S()2;  KcfoniU'd, 
281;  Catholi*-.  104;  Hebrew,  4;  Lutheran.  240;  Salvation  Army, 
39;  Grace  Mission,  9;  Universalist,  I;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
183;  undecided,  05." 

Admiration  and  praise  incline  thus  toward  Billy  Sunday 
from  writers  of  various  denominations  at  the  same  time  that 
strictures  precise  and  spirited  are  laid  upon  him  by  others  equally 
various.  At  this  juncture  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  have  the 
opinion  of  an  outsider.  Rev.  Donald  MacLean,  a  prominent 
Australian  Baptist,  who  is  quoted  in  The  Baptist  World  (Louis- 
ville) as  saying  of  the  evangelist: 

"America  seems  not  to  have  made  up  her  mind  yet  in  regard 
to  him,  but  that  he  is  a  tremendous  force  for  righteousness  there 
can  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  heard  him  preach  twice, 
and  never  heard  anything  like  it.  I  believe  there  is  on  the  side 
of  the  intellectuals  a  tendency  to  look  down  upon  him  and  to 
speak  of  his  preaching  as  so  much  claptrap,  but  no  one  could 
possibly  take  that  view  after  having  heard  him." 

After  which  Rev.  Mr.  MacLean  remarks  that  here  in  the 
United  States  the  "leaders  are  very  diverse,"  a  statement  easily 
demonstrable  if  what  has  gone  before  be  compared  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  calm  but  acute  analysis.  In  The 
Congregalionalist  (Boston),  Dr.  Gladden  charges  Billy  Sunday 
with  intolerance  and  violence,  first  of  all,  and  maintains  that 
"every  man  whose  opinions  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Sunday  is  a 
liar."     Dr.  Gladden  continues: 

"Every  day  he  mounts  the  judgment-seat  of  the  universe  and 
sends  men  by  scores  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left — mostly 
to  the  left.  Statistics — of  a  sort — were  kept  of  the  number  of 
'conversions';  but  of  the  number  of  those  sent  to  hell,  by  name, 
no  record.  I  believe,  was  made.  It  is  a  great  omission;  for  that 
is  a  large  part  of  the  business. 

"All  evolutionists  are  consigned  to  hell.  Mr.  Sunday  names, 
one  by  one,  those  whom  he  supposes  to  be  evolutionists,  and  with 
a  dramatic  gesture  flings  each  of  them  into  perdition.  'There 
goes  old  Darwin!  He's  in  hell,  sure!'  And  the  enraptured 
audience  yells  its  applause,  as  one  evolutionist  after  another  is 
dropt  into  the  fiery  pit.  A  staid  Methodist  preacher,  who 
watched  this  performance,  said  afterward,  '  I  would  never  have 
believed,  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  that  an  audience  of  civilized  Ameri- 
cans could  show  such  a  spirit  as  that.'  The  scene  at  a  Spanish 
bull-fight  is  really,  when  you  think  of  it,  less  horrible." 

And  as  a  particular  instance  of  Mr.  Sunday's  intolerance,  Dr. 
Gladden  recites  as  follows: 

"One  of  Mr.  Sunday's  ministerial  supporters  in  Toledo,  Rev. 
Dr.  Wallace,  after  listening  to  this  sermon  about  the  evolution- 
ists, ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  privately.  The  next 
daj'  on  the  platform  Mr.  Sunday  turned  to  the  protesting 
minister,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face  and  yelled:  'Stand  up  there, 
you  bastard  evolutionist!  Stand  up  with  the  atheists  and  the 
infidels  and  the  whoremongers  and  the  adulterers  and  go  to 
hell!'  I  have  these  words  from  Dr.  Wallace  himself,  who  adds, 
'It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  venom  with  which  these  last 
words  were  uttered.'" 

Next  in  the  indictment  of  this  sort  of  evangelism.  Dr.  Gladden 
finds  its  "commercial  feature"  a  matter  for  concern,  remarking 
that  "it  is  notorious  that  he  is  making  himself  rich  in  this  busi- 
ness of  evangelism,"  and,  adds  Dr.  Gladden: 

"Mr.  Sunday  takes  out  of  every  considerable  city  which  he 
visits,  for  an  eight  weeks'  service,  money  enough  to  pay  the 
average  Congregatidnal  minister's  salary  for  twenty  years;  and 
his  year's  accumulation  would  support  one  hundred  foreign 
missionaries.  He  is  not  reticent  about  this;  he  preaches  about 
it  frequently  and  defiantly;  he  insists  that  it  is  nobody's  business 
iow  much  monej'  he  makes  or  what  he  does  with  it." 

On  the  lack  of  real  religion  in  Sunday's  revivals,  there  is 


testimony  in  the  remark  of  an  earnest  church-worker  quoted  by 
Rev.  Henry  Arthur  Kernen  in  The  Congregationaliat: 

"I  saw  no  one  by  word  or  act  showing  any  excess  of  religious 
feeling.  (Jood  music,  a  splendid  organization,  a  howling 
mountebank  to  call  in  the  crowd,  an  usher  to  every  six  seats,  a 
personal  worker  to  every  three  make  it  easier  to  go  forward 
than  to  go  out  into  the  open  air.  I  do  not  think  that  any  dis- 
cerning intelligence  can  justify  giving  this  man  the  sanction  of 
the  approval  of  any  religious  organization." 

Of  similar  mind  is  a  writer  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  holds,  in 
The  Lutheran  (Philadelphia),  that  true  followers  of  Christ  "can 
not  encourage  Mr.  Sunday's  evangelism." 


THE   "HERESY"    OF  UNION  SEMINARY 

THE  FLASHES  of  controversial  lightning  evoked  in  the 
recent  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  by  the  report  on 
"closer  relations"  with  Union  Theological  Seminary 
failed  to  clear  the  surcharged  atmosphere  enveloping  the  sul)- 
ject,  and  consequently  that  institution  is  expected  to  remain 
a  theological  storm-center  for  another  year  at  least.  By  a 
certain  element  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  it  seems.  Union 
Seminary  is  regarded  as  a  very  hotbed  of  heresy,  and  the  New 
York  Presbytery,  largely  recruited  from  its  graduating  classes, 
does  not  escape  the  same  suspicion.  Thus  when  the  New  York 
Presbytery  recently  accepted  for  ordinau|on  four  Union  gradu- 
ates whose  views  on  certain  doctrinal  matters  lacked  the  un- 
compromising definiteness  and  finality  demanded  by  the  orthodox, 
the  Presbyterian  press  began  to  echo  with  warnings  against  the 
omnious  peril  threatening  the  Church,  and  more  than  one 
demand  was  made  that  the  young  men  be  tried  for  heresy.  "If 
a  large  proportion  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  endorses  the  action 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery,"  wTote  one  perturbed  minister,  "it 
is  time  for  the  Church  to  be  divided  in  half."  And  this  division 
of  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  he  went  on  to  say,  "should  also  be 
made  in  other  denominations,  where  similar  heretical  conditions 
prevail,  and  a  new  Church  organized,  ...  or  truth  will  perish 
from  the  earth." 

One  view  of  the  situation,  together  with  certain  facts  involved, 
is  thus  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"LTnion  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  has  captured  the 
New  York  Presbytery,  and  in  effect  puts  up  the  question  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians,  so  all  agree,  whether  it  and 
New  York  shall  rule  or  whether  the  supreme  body  of  the  whole 
Church  shall  rule.  This  is  the  surface  battle.  The  real  conflict 
is-  doctrinal.  The  controversy  includes  such  questions  as  '  Did 
Christ  have  virgin  birth?  Did  he  rise  from  the  dead  in  bodily 
form?  Did  Lazarus  rise?  What  part  of  the  Bible  is  to  be 
believed  and  what  not? ' 

"Union  Seminary  was  organized  on  a  liberal  basis.  It  went 
into  the  General  As.sembly  and  then  went  out  again.  Now  it  is 
out,  altho  there  exists  a  committee  to  see  how  it  may  be  got  in 
again,  a  committee  named  at  the  instance  of  the  New  York 
Presbytery  and  its  members.  In  a  controversy  growing  out  of 
the  views  of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  a  member  of  its  faculty, 
the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  was  for  years  upset.  Then 
followed  the  McGiffert  heresy  cases,  also  coming  from  the 
Union,  and  later  the  disturbances  over  the  acceptance  by  the 
New  York  Presbytery  of  Union  graduates  who  were  in  doubt  as 
to  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  and  other  things  declared  vital  by 
the  Confession  and  the  Assembly." 

Among  the  four  graduates  accepted  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery in  spite  of  their  admission  to  the  examiners  that  they 
desired  more  evidence  before  they  could  form  definite  opinions 
concerning  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  canonical  standing  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  and  the  Resurrection,  was  Tertius  Van  Dyke,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  In  a  sermon  preached  at  his 
son's  ordination,  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  referring  with  deep  feeling  to  the 
protests  registered  against  these  candidates,  demanded  that  if  the 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SKMINAKY. 


THE  REV.  DR.  FRANCIS  BROWN. 


Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  has  been  called  "  the  greatest  theological  storm-center  In  America."  Dr.  Brown,  himself  a  graduate  of 
the  .Seminary,  has  been  its  president  for  the  past  Ave  years.  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  who  follows  in  the  steps  of  his  father  and  grandfather  in  entering  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  is  one  of  the  latest  graduates  to  be  challenged  on  the  subject  of  his  orthodoxy. 


Assembly  wanted  a  heresy  trial  they  should  "try  it  on  a  grown 
man,"  and  not  on  "eagor-hearted,  sensitive  boys."  Taking  as 
his  text,  "For  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,"  he 
said  in  part: 

"You  know  that  a  new  attempt  has  been  made  lately  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  exalt  the  letter  above  the  spirit  in  judging 
of  the  fitness  of  men  for  the  Christian  pulpit.  Four  true-hearted 
and  devoted  young  men,  among  whom  is  my  dear  son,  who  is  to 
be  ordained  to-night,  have  offered  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  ministry.  They  have  confest  their  faith  in  God 
the  Father  as  the  almighty  ruler  of  the  universe,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divine  Redeemer.  But 
a  protest  has  been  made  against  their  acceptance  because  they 
can  not  give  a  literal  affirmation  to  certain  test  questions  pro- 
posed by  a  theological  inquisitor. 

"The  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  warmly  welcomed  the 
young  men  and  disregarded  the  protest.  But  it  is  being  pushed 
in  public  and  private,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  judg- 
ment that  these  j^oung  men  are  heretics  and  that  the  Church 
ought  not  to  receive  them  as  preachers  of  Christ. 

"Well,  whatever  comes  of  the  protest,  I  wish  to  take  my 
stand  with  these  young  men.  They  are  my  brothers  in  the 
faith.     If  they  are  unfit  for  the  ministry,  I  am  unfit 

"Heresy  trials  are  the  delight  of  the  ungodly  and  the  despair 
of  religion.  But  if  such  a  thing  must  come,  let  it  be  fair  and 
brave  and  open.  Do  not  try  it  on  eager-hearted,  sensitive  boys. 
Try  it  on  a  grown  man  who  stands  with  them  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free." 

The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
challenge  will  not  be  accepted,  but  that  the  conflict  between 
Presbyterian  conservatism  and  Presbyterian  liberalism  will 
continue  to  center  around  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
rather  than  ar6und  any  one  of  its  graduates.  While  the  con- 
servatives, for  the  time  being,  seem  to  be  withholding  their  fire, 
the  liberal  view  of  the  situation  is  thus  presented  in  the  press  by 
a  New  York  Presbyterian  minister  whose  name  is  not  published : 

"Throughout  the  East  this  opposition  of  the  conservatives 
amounts  to  practically  nothing,  but  in  the  West  it  is,  may  I  say, 
more  strongly  developed,  altho  in  both  the  East  and  the  West 
it  is  rapidly'  dying  out.  Just  as  soon  as  any  honest  and  intel- 
ligent man  becomes  acquainted  with  the  facts  he  ceases  his  op- 
position. These  facts  are  that  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
what  it  stands  for  are  not  the  unholy  terrors  that  have  been 
imagined 

"There  are  in  New  York  many  good  and  worthy  Presby- 
terians, both  clerics  and  laymen,  who,  figuratively  speaking,  can 
not  see  further  than  their  noses.  .  .  .  They  are  steeped  in  their 
own  religious  conceit;  they  are  surfeited  with  the  conviction  that 
theirs  is  the  only  way;  they  are  bound  up  by  narrowness,  in- 


tolerance, and  an  irreligious  selfishness    which   do   not   accord 
with  the  character  of  true  Christians. 

"And  yet  these  men  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  to  argument, 
or  to  what  those  who  may  look  at  things  in  a  different  light  may 
have  to  say.     Obstinacy  is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics." 

When  the  General  Assemblj'  met  in  Atlanta  last  month,  it  was 
found  that  the  committee  on  closer  relations  between  the  Church 
and  Union  Seminary  had  failed  to  agree  on  a  unanimous  report, 
and  the  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  Assembly  being  even  more 
marked,  a  new  committee  was  appointed  and  the  matter  carried 
over  to  1914.  This  postponement  of  the  issue  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  until  after  some  hot  shots  had  been  ex- 
changed. Thus  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan,  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Chicago,  said  that  the  relationship  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  to  Union  Seminary  had  been  one  of 
"pain,  embarrassment,  and  shame  for  the  last  twenty  years," 
and  he  demanded  that  the  "intolerable  situation  be  terminated 
so  as  to  preserve  the  property  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  to  safeguard  the  young  men  who  are  entering  her  ministry."^ 
The  venerable  Dr.  Francis  C.  Montfort,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  "closer 
relations,"  denounced  "the  Baal  of  Hindu  philosophy"  as  en- 
throned in  Union,  and  called  on  the  Chtirch  to  choose  between 
that  philosophy  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Montfort^ 
who  is  practically  the  only  one  we  can  find  to  quote  on  this  side^ 
said  in  part: 

"The  time  has  come  for  the  Church  to  draw  the  line.  The 
issue  lies  between  true  faith  and  Hindu  philosophj'  masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  Christianity.  Here  is  a  Hindu  philosophy  in  a. 
modern  theological  school — shall  we  allow  this  to  continue?" 

In  reply.  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  President  of  Union  Seminary, 
denied  the  charges  of  Hinduism  and  rationalism,  and  said  that, 
the  seminary  was  conforming  strictly  to  Christian  and  evangelical 
beliefs  in  its  teaching.  He  also  reminded  the  Assembly  that  Union 
was  not  a  Presbyterian  institution.  "About  one-third  of  our 
students  are  Presbyterian,  one-foiu-th  Methodist,  and  the  others 
belong  to  different  denominations."     He  said  in  part: 

"In  deference  to  the  members  of  our  board  and  faculty  wha 
are  Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  we  can  not  and  we  will 
not  adopt  a  statement  of  faith  which  will  be  strictly  Presby- 
terian, but  we  are  an  energetic  institution  and  Christian  in  our 
teaching.  We  are  concerned  first  of  all  in  the  life  of  God,  in 
the  souls  of  men,  aiid  the  training  of  men  whose  hearts  have  been 
changed  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  which  the 
world  can  not  be  saved." 


rm 


I 


A  B. 


THE  POSSIBLE  CYCLE-CAR  INVASION 


DIVFf^SITY  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
jusL  how  much  success  awaits  the 
coining  to  America  from  Europe  of  the 
cycle-car.  Its  success  over  there  has  been 
much  exploited,  but  experts  in  America 
<luestion  if  it  will  be  liked  here,  because  of    bottom  of  this  page 


The  first  cj'cle-car  ever  built,  the  Bedelia, 
a  French  invention,  has  a  track  record  of 
fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  In  a  road-race  it 
has  averaged  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour. 
Details  in   its  construction  are  given   by 


fitted  to  be  moved  fore  and  aft  by  the 
lever  L,  thus,  by  tightening  and  loosening 
the  belts,  furnishing  a  smooth  clutch 
action — and  cheaply. 

"Xote  the  advantages  of  this  transmis- 
sion.    Here   two    speeds  are    obtained  by 


3/o/or  .lf;e  as  follows,  the  references  being  to    pulleys  of  two  diameters  on  the  cbunter- 
the  cut  in  the  center  at  the 


its  narrow  tread  and  the  many  dirt  roads 
that  exist  in  America,  these  conditions 
making  ease  of  propulsion  and  riding 
■difficult.  Motor  Age  notes  that  this  type 
■of  car  is  "  expected  to  be  very  soon  on  the 
roads  and  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
American  drivers."  Motor  World,  on  the 
other  hand,  insists  on  the  fact  that  a  cycle- 
car  "  can  be  used  with  comfort  only  where 
paved  roads  prevail;  elsewhere  it  must 
prove  a  soiTy  failure."     This  writer's  con- 


"The  body  part  forms  also 
the  frame  of  the  car  and  has 
no  side  doors;  the  car  being 
so  low,  one  can  step  in  as 
easily  as  into  a  rowboat. 
The  tread  is  narrow — but  36 
inches — and  the  front  axle 
pivots  at  the  center  on  the 
spring  tube  B,  which  gives 
easy  suspension.  Steel  cable 
running  from  the  axle  on 
either  side  runs  back  through 
pulleys   and   up   to   a  drum 


elusion  is  that  this  vehicle  "  may  be  viewed    , 

as  a  will-o'-the-wisp."    While  a  campaign  of   on  the  steering-post^  ^?i.^,^l^ 

publicity  "may  cause  a  sizable  demand  for 

it,  the  demand  will  not  endure." 

Just  what  a  cycle-car  is  few  Americans 
outside  the  motor-car  trade  clearly  under- 
stand.     It    has    been    described    by    one 
"writer  as   "a  four-wheeled   car   built   on 
motor-eycle     lines."      The    first 
one  was  built  in  France.     It  w-as 
called  the  Bedelia,  and  had  the 
same  motor  as  a  motor-cycle  has. 
It   was  chain-driven  to  counter- 
shaft, and  had  a  belt  drive  to  rear 
wheels  without  differential.      Its 
tread  was  only  36  inches.    Such 
a  car  could  probably  be  produced 
in  America  for  a  selling  price  of 
not  more  than  $300,   while  one 
seating  a  single  person  could  be 
produced  to  sell  for  about  !$2o0. 

Motor  Age  believes  that  in  this 
type  of  ear  "  lies  the  future  hope 
of  the  masses  for  a  fast,  safe 
vehicle  to  carry  them  to  and  fro 
"with  cleanness  and  comfort  at  a 
cost  within  reach  of  the  average 
person."  It  adds  that  this  car  is 
"  perfectlj-  applicable  to  American 
conditions  "  when  it  has  been 
properly  adapted  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Criticism  of  it  "has 
been  largely  based  on  ignorance 


Frtiiu  "MuU-r  Ape    " 

MOTORING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES  IN  MEXICO. 

the  turning  of  the  wheel  pulls 

the  cable  on  either  side  and  steers  the  car.  shaft  at  C;  there  are  clutch-action  without 
Car  owners  who  have  driven  this  type  of  the  expense  of  a  clutch,  differential  ac- 
steering-gear  say  it  is  as  sweet  a  control  tion  without  the  cost  of  a  differential, 
as  any  fitted  to  big  cars — while  it  is  cheap  there  are  efficiency  of  drive  and  sweet  action 
to  make.  which  are  easy  on  machine  and  rider.     The 

"The  motor  is  fitted  in  the  frame  just   steering    is    done  by    inexpensive    means, 

yet  is  as  fine  in  action  as  expen- 
sive constructions.  The  gasoline 
tank  T  is  directly  over  the  motor 
as  on  a  motor-cycle,  so  there  al- 
ways is  feed  even  on  the  steep- 
est hills. 

"The  French  car  was  the  result 
of  road  conditions,  and  tempera- 
ment; of  the  necessity  of  traveling 
over  side  roads  full  of  ruts,  coupled 
with  the  French  temperament 
demanding  speed.  The  British  de- 
velopment followed  English  road 
and  temperament  conditions, 
coupled  with  trade  requirements. 
England  was  producing  no  small 
cars  like  our  Ford  or  Hupmobile, 
and  was  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  field  for  small  cars  bj' 
the  sight  of  this  Bedelia.  Thus 
the  Bedelia  started  in  Enghand 
not  so  much  a  cycle-car  movement 
as  a  small-car  movement,  as  75 
per  cent,  of  the  so-called  cycle- 
cars  produced  in  England  to  date 
— and  there  are  over  100  makes — 
are  small  ears  and  not  cycle-cars 
at  all.  Many  machines  in  England 
with    four-cylinder    water-cooled 


Fii'in  "  Motvr  Age  '" 

Diagram  showing  the  mechanism  of  the  real  cycle-car,  taking  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  means  of  accomplishing  a  result.  1  is  the 
gasoline  tank  situated  over  the  motor  (2)  motor-cycle  fashion.  From 
the  motor-shaft  sprocket  a  chain  runs  back  to  a  countershaft  sprocket 
at  5.  on  the  ends  of  which  are  pulleys  (7)  of  two  sizes,  furnishing  two 
speeds.  Motor-cycle  V  belts,  which  have  proved  more  i  deal  for  the 
work  of  these  light  cars  than  on  motor-cycles  even,  connect  these 
pulleys  with  the  rear  wheels.  The  rear  a.xle  fastens  to  the  side  springs 
(6) ,  which  connect  with  a  lever  (11)  pivoted  at  9,  which  moves  the  rear 
a.xle  backward  and  forward  to  tighten  and  loosen  the  belts,  thus  giving  a 
clutch  effect.  In  French  types  the  frame  runs  under  the  axle  at  the  rear. 


of   the   real   significance   of    the 

movement."     Many  things  possible  now  back  of  the  front  axle,  set  fore  and  aft  motors,  three  speed-and-reverse  gear  bo.\es, 

to  high-priced  cars  can  be  done  bv  the  without  clutch,  a  chain  A  running  from  the  shaft  and  worm  drive,  with  differential  and 

cycle-car  "at  a  greatlv  lowered  first  cost  engine-shaft   sprocket   to    the  sprocket   S  side-by-side   seating   are  called  cycle-cars. 

or.^  „r^^-^^^ ''     iTiu-     •'  1-  I    J         ,.  on  the  countershaft.     On  the  ends  ot  the  Even  the  tATO,  however,  can  see  that  thev 

and  upkeep.       This  is  accomphshed,  not  countershaft  are  V  motor-cycle  belt  pulleys  are  only  smkU  ears  and  just  as  expensive  to 

by  sacrifacing  fine  material  or  first-class  q  ^nd  from  these  run  belts  D  to  the  rear  build.     They  sell  for  as  high  as  81,000." 

work-manship,   but   by  simplicity  in  con-  -nheels,  around  pulleys  fastened  directly  to 

struction    and    the    elimination    of    many  the  wheels.     The  rear  is  supported  on  Lan-       Motor  World,  in  its  article  declaring  the 

unnecessary  parts.  •  chester-tj-pe  springs,  and  the  rear  axle  is  cycle-car  to  be  "a  will-o'-the-wisp,"  says 


From  "  Mot*ir." 
AN  ENGLISH  C.\R  SEATING  TWO  SIDE  BY  SIDE, 

But  more  like  a  motor-car  than  a  cycle-car. 
In  England  are  over  100  makes  of  small  cars 
which  have  come  in  as  results  of  the  influence 
of  French  cycle-cars. 


THE     ORIGINAL    CTCLE-C.\R,     OF    FRENCH     M.A.KE,    AND 
CALLED  THE  BEDELLV. 


TYPES   OF   FOREIGN   CYCLE-CARS. 


.K  SINGLE-SEAT  CTCLE-C.VH,  CALLED  THE  PONY. 

Of  which  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  take  the 
place  of  the  motor-cycle  in  this  country. 
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frtrthrrof  the  unljkolihooil  that  eyole-t-ars 
.  r    Ikhhjuu'    gfiu'rally    p«»i'iil'"*    i" 
Aiiit'i  i<-tt : 

"Tt  rtHiuirt»rt  mor»'  thuii  nuTe  enthusiasm 
tu  abure  thv  l>flit<f  that  atiy  li^ht,  t4>y- 
:  '  ^H-   \ihii-h'  fviT   will    prov»< 

isiMHi  Am«Tii'"aii  hi^jh- 
vwi>-<.  II  uiuiurs  iKit  if  it  costs  four 
laituln-tl  I'fUts  or  four  humlrfd  dol- 
lars, nor  if  it  fan  lie  run  into  tlu< 
ownt-r's  hack  yard  andcovi-rt'd  with 
a  tacpaulin  at  nijfht.  Any  vehicle 
that  lu'eds  must  run  with  one  wheel 
in  a  rut  and  the  other  in  a  horse 
track  will  not  Ih-  used  very  lon^j:  by 
an>  vcrv  considtrahio  numher  of 
people  In  any  very  considerable 
number  of  places.  As  the  rut  or 
wheel  track  usually  is  lower  than 
the  horse  track,  it  means  that  no 
cycle-car,  or  other  narrow-jjage  m-- 
hide,  can  run  on  an  even  ke"l.  Con- 
sequently it  must  run  'lopsided,' 
and  riding  "lopsided'  for  any  great 
length  of  time  is  calculated  to  in- 
duce curvature  of  the  spine,  spinal 
meningitis,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
in   those  who  occupy  such  vehicles. 

"The  cycle-car  is  neither  a  cycle  nor  a 
ear;  it  has  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  both 
and  none  of  the  advantages  of  either,  and 
it  will  prove  just  about  as  popular  as  its 
prototype,    the   narrow-gage   railway." 

Motor  Age,  however,  recognizing  the 
differences  in  conditions  between  this 
country  and  Europe,  discusses  at  length 
the  point  made  by  Motor  World  and  some 
others.  It  sees  that  not  only  are  road  con- 
ditions different  here,  but  that  we  already 
produce  small  motor-cars  cheaply,  and  our 
temperament  dictates  some  things  different 
from  the  things  that  satisfy  Europeans. 
In  order  to  make  cycle-cars  successful,  the 
following  problems  must  be  met  and 
solved : 

"  The  American  cycle-ear  must  be  able  to 
go  on  rutty  roads  used  by  56-inch-tread 
wagons  and  cars,  chopped  up  by  horses 
and  kn  eled  in  spots  by  motor-car  tires. 
This  demands  special  tread  and  a  stand- 
ard, and  possibly  a  new  kind  of  spring 
suspension.  The  roughness  also  demands 
a  lower  center  of  gravity  than  in  most 
foreign  cars,  and  a  long  wheelbase.  Bad 
roads  and  steep  hills  demand  more  gear- 
change  range  than  on  foreign  cars.     Good 


engineering  and  common  senHe  in  combina- 
tion can  pnului-e  a  car  that  can  meet  these 
conditions  at  2'j  miles  an  hour  at  least 
with  a  motor-i\vc!e  niolory. 

"The  cheap  cars  now  made  here  certainly 
would  hinder  the  production  in  America 
of  any  of  the  English-type  c\cle-<-ars  with 


INDIA.N  .-^fl-.f.UlNCi  A  TRUCK  IN  THE  FOOT-HILLS  OF  THE  KOCKIES. 
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gear-bo.xes,  shaft  drive,  and  the  like,  for  grow 
Ford  or  other  concerns  can  produce  a  big  years 
car  more  cheaply.  The  small  car  of  standard 
tread  will  not  go  in  America.  It  must  be 
a  new  vehicle.  It  must  be  sold  for  at 
least  $100  less  than  any  cheap  runabout  of 
the  car  type,  and  have  less  than  half  the 
upkeep  cost.  The  advantage  of  the  real 
cycle-car  as  against  the  small-car  type  is 


a  dirty  vehicle  as  well  as  a  fast  one,  and 
hence  not  a  vehicle  on  which  (jiie  may  ride 
to  business,  a  cycle-car  can  be  made  to 
"  house  the  driver  comfortably  behind  the 
windshiehl  and  cover  him  with  a  top  when 
it  rains."  Unlike  the  motor-cycle,  it  can 
be  used  all  the  year  round  instead 
of  si.x  months.  It  need  not  in\»»lve 
any  garage  charges,  since-  it  can  be 
run  through  an  ordinary  door,  kept 
in  a  shed  or  even  a  cellar,  not  to 
^  mention  in  the  back  jard  under  a 
tarpaulin.  An  entire  .set  of  tires 
can  be  bought  for  the  cost  of  one 
automobile  tire.  A  single  gallon  of 
gasoline  will  propel  a  cycle-car  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  has  been 
known  to  propel  one  59.6  miles. 
Motor  A(/e  hears  that  four  com- 
I)anies  in  Detroit  have  already  been 
in(!orporated  for  making  cycle-<'ars, 
and  several  others  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Chicago  and  else- 
where. These  are  "the  practical 
beginnings  of  an  infant  industry, 
destined  with  proper  fostering,  to 
to  enormous  proportions   in   a  few 


LOWER-PRICED    CARS 

Coincident  with  promises  of  an  invasion 
by  the  cycle-car  is  discus.sion  as  to  the  pro- 
duction next  year  of  substantial  runabout 
that  the  owner  himself  can  fix  anything  automobile  cars  at  prices  as  low  as  $1300. 
that  may  get  wrong  with  the  machine  un-  A  daily  contributor  to  The  Wall  Street 
less  some  engine  part  gives  out,  which  is  Journal,  who  uses  the  name  "  Holland," 
a  rare  thing  in  these  days.  g^^d  who   is  respected   as   an  observer  of 

-The  temperament  of  the  American  will   conditions  in  business,  dwelt  recentiv  at 
have  its   effect   on   the  sales   end   or    the 


cycle-car  for  our  use.  The  average  Amer- 
ican will  want  better  looks  in  his  car  than 
the  Bedel ia  gives,  and  will  not  want  a 
machine  that  looks  like  a  toy  motor-car. 
He  wants  a  machine  that  proclaims  itself 
a  new  vehicle,  and  while  a  narrow  tread 
will  not  bother  him,  he  will  appreciate  a 
long,  low,  rakish  craft  such  as  the  tandem 
machine  is.  A  body,  say  24  inches  wide, 
formed  stream-line,  and  set  on  a  100-inch 
wheelbase,   will   appeal   to   the   American. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  small 
car  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  400 
pounds  can  be  built  and  sold  for  a  very 
low  price  and,  being  capable  of  performing 
the  feats  of  a  big  car,  will  command  a  large 
sale.  Since  it  is  a  new  type  of  car,  there 
will  be  no  interference  in  sales  with  the 
bigger  motor-ears.  The  motor-cyclist  who 
now  takes  his  sweetheart  on  the  back  seat 
of  his  motor-cycle  will  find  her  next  year  too 
proud  to  mount  the  two-wheeler,  and  will 
buy  a  cycle-car  if  he  can  get  one  for  a  price. 

' '  A  dozen  cycle-car  fu-ms  have  been  organ- 
ized and  are  to  produce  their  new  cars  for 
the  American  trade.  The  movement  is 
here.  The  cycle-car  is  an  accomplished 
fact." 

Motor  World  learns  that  serious  efforts 
have  been  made  to  arouse  the  motor-cycle 
industry  in  this  country  to  the  advantage 
and  possibilities  of  the  cycle-car.  While 
some  makers  have  condemned  the  cycle-ear, 
others,  including  one  large  maker  and 
several  small  ones,  already  have  in  con- 
templation   its    production 


length  on  this  as  a  probable  innovation  in 
the  trade.  His  letter  is  discust  in  The 
Financial  World,  which  remarks  that  such 


From  "Motor  Age." 
THE  LATEST  DESIGN  IN  WOMEN'S  MOTOR-COATS. 


already  identified  with  the  motor  trade 
"  see  millions  in  it."  Motor  World  believes 
that  the  agitation  for  this  car  has  already 
become  "  a  doubtful  means  of  serving  the 
interest  of  the  automobile  industry."  One 
of  the  present  needs  of  the  trade  "is  not 
more  cars,  but  fewer  of  them." 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  cycle-car 
other  than  first  cost  are  set  forth  by  Motor 
Age.    While  its  parent,  the  motor-cycle,  is 


From   "Motor  " 

MOTORING  ON  A  PHILIPPINE    BOULEVARD. 

a  development  w^ould  not  be  at  all  a  start- 
Others    not   ling  feature  of  the  industry,  but  rather  a 


natural  evolution.    The  writer  says  further: 

"The  automobile  is  fast  losing  the 
novelty  it  once  enjoyed.  No  longer  is  it 
classed  as  a  toy  of  pleasure  for  which  people 
are  mlling  to  pay  from  .f2,000  to  $6,000 
to  possess  and  be  the  envy  of  neighbors. 
In  its  day  the  bicycle  enjoyed  popularity 
similar  to  the  automobile,  and  wheel  en- 
thusiasts   willingly    paid    from    $125    to 

(Continued  on  page  1342) 
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I  You  Can  Qo Everywhere  in  a  Detroit  Electric  | 


H 


ERE  are  a  few  of  the  places  you  can  qo  in  a  Detroit 
Electric,    quickly,    comfortably,   silently,   surely:  — 


To  the  office 

To  the  shops  and  stores 

To  school  with  the  children 

To  the  parks 

To  make  calls 

To  the  ball  game 

In  fact  there  is  no  place  within  a  radius  of  30  to 
50  miles  where  you  can't  go  with  a  Detroit  Electric. 
(And  that  means  60  to  100  miles  round  trip  without 
recharging). 

Observe  that  by  no  means  are  all  the  places  listed 
above  on  city  boulevards.  Detroit  Electric  automo- 
biles are  for  much  more  than  city  driving. 

These  are  the  days  that  call  you  out  into  the  open, 
away  from  asphalt  pavements  and  level  drive-ways. 
In  a  Detroit  electric  you  can  answer  the  call  and  go 
out  where    the    violets    bloom — confident  that   you 


To  the  farm 

To  your  down  town  club 

To  the  country  club 

To  the  theatre 

To  church 

To  a  picnic  in  the  country 

have  ample  power,  free  from  worry  over  punctures 
or  mechanical  troubles. 

For  city  use  nothing  approaches  a  .Detroit 
Electric  for  convenience,  luxury  and  privacy.  It  is 
the  Ideal  Town  Car. 

Detroit  Electrics  offer  many  exclusive  and  desir- 
able features,  such  as  Clear  Vision  body  with  curved 
glass  rear  panels,  silent,  direct  shaft  drive  '  Chain- 
less,"  aluminum  body  panels,  special  Detroit 
Electric  motors,  our  own  Detroit  Electric  lead 
battery  and  other  points  of  superiority. 


Let  our  dealer  demor\strate  to  you  Detroit  Electric  merit 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES: 

New  York:— Broadway  at  80th  St. 
Chicago: — 2416  Michigan  Avenue 

Sc/Zhig-  representatives  in  173  leading  cities 


Evanston 
Kan*as  City 
Minneapolis 
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MOTOR-C  ARS 
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I K)  ttir  a  s»'\  fri-passi'iiKtT 
i.,,i ;,,,:_  . ..,  ...a  stand  heavy  wear  and 
t.  ar.  tht-  txi>«mfiit  of  that  theory  is  outside 
r  -:.  Had  the   deelaration    represents 

II'  disiiii-hnation  of  the  makers  to 
r..  ,.:,'iii<.e  th«'  InevitaMe  and  squarely 
t;u-.'  it  tlian  real  eonditions.  Were  that 
statement  the  truth  then  there  would  iiot 
be  anv  necessity  for  owners  of  high-priee 
ears  to  sell  theni  at  a  figure  representing 
from  ;«)  to  ')()  per  cent,  less  than  the  ears 
originallv  eost.  Sueh  bargains  are  of 
evfrv-day  otTerinjr  and  the  facts  are  in- 
controvertible, for  the  writer  has  had  offered 
to  him  tluring  the  last  half  year  any  num- 
ber of  high-cost  cars  at  sacrifice  figures. 

"'Holland's'  statement  is  significant. 
Still  it  reflects  what  The  Financial  World 
has  contended  for  a  year  past,  that  a  price 
readjustment  from  a  fancy  to  a  reasonable 
basis  in  cost  of  automobiles  was  inevitable. 
The  readjustment  in  the  industry,  however, 
will  not  be  brought  about  easily.  Only 
long-headed  automobile  makers,  su<'h  as 
Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit,  foresaw  the 
inevitable  change  and  prepared  them- 
selves, for  now  he  is  profiting  immensely 
through  his  wise  and  correct  judgment  in 
marketing  a  car  at  a  figure  within  reach  of 
the  average  man  of  means  while  the  majori- 
ity  of  his  competitors  were  asleep." 

QUOTED  PRICES  FOR  AUTOMOBILE 
STOCKS 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are 
quoted  the  market  prices  of  stocks  of  sev- 
eral corporations  or  companies  which 
manufacture  motor-cars  or  accessories. 
Among  them  are  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  the  General  Motors  Company, 
the  Goodrich  Company,  and  the  United 
States  Motor  Company.  A  firm  of  stock 
brokers  in  Cleveland  has  compiled  a  list  of 
automobile  securities  in  which  are  included, 
besides  those  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  many  others,  the  bid  and  asked 
price  being  given.     Following  is  the  list: 


Bid  Asked 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  com.  . .      153 

Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  pref.  .  .       95  100 

Aluminum  Castings,  pref 98  100 

American  Locomotive,  com 32  }^  33  H 

American  Lx)comotive,  pref 100  103 

Chalmers  Motor,  com 125  135 

Consolidated  R.  T.  Co.,  com.  .  .        16  20 

Consolidated  R.  T.  Co.,  pref 65  75 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  com.  .      258  265 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  pref.  .      105  3^  107 

Garford  Company,  pref 99  101 

General  ISIotors  Co.,  com 25  29 

General  Motors  Co.,  pref 70  72 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  com 30  .32 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  pref 93  94 

Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber,  com. .      320  3.30 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  pref. .      100  101 

Hayes  Manufacturing  Co 90 

International  Motor  Co.,  com 7 

International  Motor  Co..  pref. .  .        22  29 

Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  com.      .  .  .  100 

Lo/.ier  Motor  Company 12  19 

Miller  Rubber  Company 138  148 

Packard  Motor  Company,  pref 101 

Peerless  Motor  Car,  com 40  50 

Peerless  Motor  Car,  pref 96 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co..  com.  .        14  16 

Pope  Manufacturing  Co..  pref.  .        49  51 

Reo  Motor  Truck  Company 12 

Reo  ;Motor  Car  Company 21  51 

Studebaker  Company,  com 27  28 

Studebaker  Company,  pref 89  92 

Swinehart  Tire  Company 85  M  89 

U.  S.  Rubber,  com 62  63 

U.  S.  Rubber,  first  pref 104  H  105 

U.  S.  Rubber,  second  pref 75  90 

U.  S.  Motor  Company,  com.  ...          2  6 

U.  S.  Motor  Company,  first  pref       25  50 

U.  S.  Motor  Co.,  second  pref.  .  .          8  25 

*White  Company,  pref 104  110 

Willis  Overland,  com 65  71 

WiUis  Overland,  pref 85  92 

*  Ex.  dividend. 
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MOTOR  SPIRITS  AND  OTHER  CHEAP 
FUELS 

An  interesting  feature  of  a  recent  trial  of 
a  suit  in  Chicago  against  one  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  subsidiaries  was   some  testimony 
given  by  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
refineries  of  that  company  as  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  motor  spirits,  the  new 
and  cheaper  product  obtained  from  petro- 
leum as  a  substitute  for  gasoline,  its  use 
being  especially  recommended  for  motor- 
trucks.    This   superintenednt   informed   a 
correspondent  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
that,  sin(?e  last  February,  when  the  com- 
pany first  began  to  make  motor  spirit  on  a 
commercial    scale,    the    sales    of    it    have 
I  reached    1,(KM),00{)  gallons   in  one  month, 
I  this  month  being  April.     Orders  had  come 
I  in  from  all  over  the  United   States.     In 
I  Northwestern  Canada  a  single  landowner 
I  had  ordered  two  railroad  tank  loads. 

Motor  spirits  sells  for  three  cents  less 
than  gasoline.  The  wholesale  price  in 
Chicago  is  12  cents  per  gallon.  It  is 
claimed  for  it  that,  in  actual  efficiency,  it  is 
better  than  gasoline  by  about  20  per  cent. 
A  car  may  be  started  more  easily  when  run 
by  it,  especiallj'  in  cold  weather.  It  pro- 
duces more  power  than  gasoline,  and  there  is 
a  saving  in  the  price  of  about  25  per  cent. 
Objections  have,  however,  been  found  to 
the  odor.  P.  C.  Crenshaw,  who  is  con- 
nected with  a  large  producing  firm  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  its  sales  department,  has 
written  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the 
process  used  in  producing  motor  spirits, 
which  is  printed  in  The  Automobile: 

"Motor  spirit  is  made  from  what  was 
formerly  known  as  fuel  oil.  It  is  extracted 
by  the  process  of  pressure  distillation, 
Under  this  process  it  is  possible  to  secure 
about  as  many  gallons  of  motor  spirit 
from  a  given  amount  of  crude  run  as  now 
are  obtained  of  gasoline.  Thus  the  total 
production  of  fuel  suitable  for  gasoline 
engines  can  be  practically  doubled.  Of 
course,  this  takes  time.  The  process  re- 
quires an  extremely  expensive  plant  in- 
stallation— several  times  as  expensive  as  is 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  refining  process. 

"Motor  spirit  could  be  refined  further, 
deodorized,  and  a  product  could  be  ob- 
tained therefrom  that  would  be  identical 
in  every  way  with  gasoline ;  but  to  do  this 
would  bring  up  the  eost  of  the  product 
to  the  present  price  of  gasoline.  This 
would  accomplish  no  good  purpose.  The 
odor,  while  pimgent,  is  not  necessarily 
disagreeable;  it  is  simply  a  distinctive 
odor  that  is  noticeable  only  when  handling 
the  liquid.  The  exhaust  from  an  engine 
is  not  as  offensive  as  is  the  exhaust  from 
gasoline.  You  can  ride  in  an  automobile 
using  motor  spirit  and  not  detect  it.  The 
color  is  of  but  Uttle  moment.  We  have 
learned  to  expect  gasoline  to  be  water 
white.  The  fact  that  the  new  fuel  is 
slightly  yellow  has  no  bearing  on  its 
efficiency  for  power  purposes,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  green  or  blue.  There  are 
other  disadvantages  in  further  refining 
this  product. 

"There  are  certain  inherent  properties 
in  motor  spirit  that  are  desirable  for 
power  purposes  that  would  be  taken  out  in 
refining,  principally  the  low  boihng  points, 
which  make  the  starting  of  the  car  easy, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  in  cold  weather  a  car  can 
be  started  more  easily  with  this  fuel  than 
with  gasoUne.  There  is  also  more  power 
in  it  than  there  is  in  gasoline,  and  further 
refining  would  destroj^  this  advantage,  so 
that  there  is  everything  to  be  lost  and 
nothing  gained  in  seeking  a  product  that 
{Continued  on  page  1344) 
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Good 


For  Both 

Parents  frequently  deny  children  the 
table  beverage  they  drink  themselves, 
because  "coffee  and  tea  aren't  good 
for  the  little  folks." 

It's  different  with 

INSTANT 

POSTUM 

This  new  food-drink,  made  entirely 
from  wheat  and  the  juice  of  sugar- 
cane, is  genuine  nourishment,  and  has 
fine  color  and  aroma. 

It  tastes  much  like  high-grade  Javas, 
but  is  absolutely  free  from  caffeine 
(the  drug  in  coffee  and  tea)  or  any 
other  harmful  ingredient. 

Instant  Postum  is  regular  Postum 
so  processed  that  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful  in  an  ordinary  cup  of  hot  water 
dissolves  instantly  and  makes  it  right 
for  most  persons. 

A  big  cup  requires  more  and  some  people 
who  like  strong  things  put  in  a  heaping  spoonful 
and  temper  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  cream. 

Experiment  until  you  know  the  amount  that 
pleases  your  palate  and  have  it  served  that  way 
in  the  future. 

For  a  summer  "cooler"  add  cracked  ice, 
sugar  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Instant  Postum  is  sold  by  grocers.  45  to  50 
cup  tins,  30c.  Larger  tins  (90  to  1 00  cups),  50c. 

Regular  Postum  (must  be  boiled  1 5  to  20 
minutes)  large  package — about  50  cups — 25c. 

"  There's  a  Reason 

for 

POSTUM 

Sold  by  grocers  everywhere. 


>> 
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Pupils  range 
in  age  from 
14  to  92 


The 
Originator 
of  personal  mail 
instructions  in  Phys- 
iological Exercise. 


Are  you  as  healthy;  strong,  well   develoj)ed,  vigorous,  cheerful, 
hopeful,  pleasant  and  as  ha[)py  as  you  can  be?   Are  you  satis- 
fied with  yourself?  Have  you  reason  to  be,  or  are  you  satisfied 
because  you  do  not  realize  your  deficiencies  and  fail  to  com- 
l)rehend  how  much  better  life  actually  can  be  for  you? 

Remember  Nature  never  helps  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with 
himself,  even  though  he  be  the  most  inferior  of  beings. 

You  represent  two  beings:   one  is  what  you  are  mentally  and 
physically,  and  the  other  what  you  may  be.     The  S\vol)oda  Sys- 
tem can  make  you  better  than  you  are  at  present,  as  it  has  helped 
thousands  of  others  to  become  better,  mentally  and  physically. 
If  you  will  write  for  my  free  book,  I  know  that  I  can  easily  and 
(juickly  prove  to  you  that  you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be 
to  realize  the  joys  of  living  in  full,  and  that  you  are  only  half  as  well  as 
you  should  be,  half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambitious  as  you 
may  be  and  half  as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  be.  -  The  fact  is, 
rnat  no  matter  who  you  are,  I  can  prove  to  you  positively,  by  dem- 
onstration, that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  life,  and  I  want  to  show 
you  the  only  way  in  which  you  may  speedily  and  easily,  without  in- 
convenience or  loss  of  time,  come  into  possession  of  real  health,  vigor, 
energy,  development  and  a  higher  realization  of  life  and  success. 


Why  lead  an  inferior  life  when 
the  Swoboda  System  quickly 
and  positively  strengthens  the 


I  Why  IB  the  SWOBODA  SY8TKM  bo  snci-fssfnl— becBaae 
I  it  does  not  stop  with  mere  primary  phytiiological  effect, 
but  it  proceeds  beyond  the  effect  of  ordinary  exercise,  into 
'  the  realm  of  organic  evolution,  throinih  the  Becondary  and 
I  tertiary  effects.  It  enerKizes.  develops,  recreates  and 
I    causes  the  body  internally  and  externally  to  adapt  itself, 

heart,  lungs  and  all  internal  organs  and  thus  promotes  i  i^J^^lnll'i^^tro^^^^zl^^S^''"''^''^^^^^^^ 

Most   physiologists  know  only  of  the  primary  effect  of 


ideal  health  ? 


TKp  SwnKnrIa  Svcfpin  *"'''  **"*  '-*■••  £»?«■><•"''>'■«  of  Time,  Energy  and  Money  and  with  no  Inconyenience 
luc  k/TTUuuua  u/siciu  B„j|d,  vigorous  brains,  superb,  energetic  bodies,  develops  great  reserve 
force,  strong  muscles,  creates  a  perlect  circulation,  by  vitalizing  anddeveloping  the  body,  brain,  and  nerves 
to  their  highest  power. 


When  I  say  that  I  give  something  different,  some- 
thing new,  more  scientific,  more  rational,  effective, 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  ever  before 
devised  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  body  to  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  action,  I  am  only 
repeating  what  thousands  of  prominent  men  and 
women  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
who  have  profited  by  my  system,  are  saying  for  me 
voluntarily. 


exercise.  If  mys.vstem  were  limited  to  the  primary  effect 
alone  it  would  be  no  different  from  ordinary  exercise,  but 
the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  is  based  npon  a  fundamental 
evolutionary  principle.  It  creates,  by  its  secondary  and 
tertiary  reactions,  results  which  are  impossible  for  other 
exercise — results,  too,  which  seem  impossible  tolthosewho 
do  not  understand. 
I  iiot  only  want  you  to  know  what  the  SWOBODA  STS- 


TL        C         L     J        C       »  :.   »  F'r....4>...t      I   '    TEM  cando  foryou  but  lalso  want  you  to  know  ol  ihehich 

1  he    Swoboda    System  "   °"  ;,^!,*™?5"'-.  ^  l   sf'^d^d  of  my  business  methods.    Bead  ^ 


giving 
cessf  ully  to  pupils  all  over  the  world.  I  have  among 
my  pupils  hundreds  of  doctors,  judges,  senators, 
congressmen,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors, 
governors,  thousands  of  business  men,  farmers, 
mechanics  and  laborers  and  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  women. 


WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 


"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  in- 
creased mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"  I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  of 
mental  character  previously  impossible  for  me." 

"I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results; 
have  gained  17  pounds." 

"The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  In 
my  gratitude  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
friends,  "Try  Swoboda.'  " 

"  Words  can  not  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts  both 
to  body  and  brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,  increased'my  chest 
expansion  s  inches,  reduced  my  waist  6  inches." 

"1  can  not  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and 
without  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country." 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is 
impossible,  my  capacity  both  physically  and  mentally 
is  increasing  daily." 

"Your  system  develops  the  will,  as  much  as  the 
muscle." 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recommended  ffor 
years,  but  I  did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it  until  I 
tried  it.     I  am  glad  indeed  that  I  am  now  taking  it." 

"Your  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully." 


"I  believe  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it; 
tainly  made  me  feel  ten  years  younger.' 


it  has  cer-  I 


"  I  consider  your  system  the  finest  thing  a  man  can 
take,  and  would  not  take  anything  for  the  benefit  I 
have  received." 

"Ten  minutes  of  your  exercise  is  equal  in  value  to 
three  hours  of  horseback  riding." 

"Effect  was  almost  beyond  belief." 

"  Chest  measurement  increases  sH  inches  in  60  days." 

"All.your  promises  have  been  fulfilled." 

"Swoboda  system  an  intense  pleasure." 

"Muscles  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree." 
i,      "Gained  20  pounds  in  weight." 
I       "Did  not  expect  such  wonderful  results." 

"Best  system  I  ever  tried." 

"Thought  it  impossible  to  get  such  results." 

"Increased  16  pounds  in  60  days." 

"Gains  17  pounds,  sleeps  better,  muscles  larger." 

"Your  system  is  a  recreation." 

"Can  not  speak  too  highly  of  your  system." 

"Considers  it  a  great  discovery." 

"Ten  minutes  of  your  system  better  thjin  hours  of 
any  other." 

"Very  first  lesson  worked  magically." 

"Although  I  have  only  been  performing  the  exercises 
four  days  my  muscles  are  much  firmer  already." 


The  Swoboda  System  it  the  result  of  a  discovery  I  made  in  the 
human  body  which  has  absolutely  revolutionized  the  possibili 
ties  and  effect  of  exercise.      The  results  are  startling  in  their 
extent,  and  are  noticeable  from  the  first  day.    You  never 
will  know  what  it  is  to  be  really  well  and  vigorous,  or 
to   comprehend   what   the    SWOBODA-KIND    of 
health  and  energy  of  body  stnd  mind  actually  is 
until  you  give  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  a  trial 

Join  the  Army  of  the  Vigorous, 
Strong  and  Happy 

You  can  he  physically  just  what  you  wish  to 
be.  You  can  have  reserve  vitality  for  every 
emergency.  I  guarantee  it.  I  offer  my  sys- 
tem on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  lose  a  single  penny.    My  guar- 
antee  is   startling,   specific   and   positiie. 

Mynewbook/'EXERCISE  REVO- 
LUTIONIZED," is  free.    It  tells  of 
the  dangers  of  exercise  «nd  conscious 
deep    breathing    and    explains    how    the 
"SWOBODA  SYSTEM"  is  making  vigorous  and 
strong  men  and  women   out  of  weak  and  poorly  developed 
individuals.    The  evidence  it  offers  is  most  convincing.    My 
free  book  will  be  a  revelation  and  an  education  to  you.    Write 
for  it  and  my  complete  guarantee  today,  before  it  slips  your 
mind.    ADDRESS  J'    >"  ' 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA,  ''^^JS'.Sn^s:'? 


mg 
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MY   UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 
•  In  Every  Sense  a  Government  Guarantee 

,  When  youread  the  testimonials  you  may  have  come  to  the 

■  conclusion  that  while  no  doubt  THE  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 
I  has  been  of 'benefit  to  others  still  it  may  not  necessarily 
I  benefit  you.  If  you  have  reasoned  thus,  I  can  quite  agree 

with  jou  ithat  your  conclusion  is  logical  and  reasonable 
I  because  very  often  it  is  true  that  what  is  of  benefit  to  one 
I   is  not  always  of  benefit  to  everybody. 

In  order  that  you  absolutely  avoid  even  the  possibility  of 

risking  a  single  penny  and  yet  have  the  opportnnitv  of 
I  demonstrating  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  M  Y  SYSTEM 
I    will  benefit  you,  and  you  alone.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I 

agree  here  and  now  to  refund  every  penny  which  you  pay 
I  me.ifafterninety  days' trial  you  do  not  feel  that  MY  SlfS- 
I    TEM  18  all  I  claim  it  to  be  and  that  yon  are  not  benefited 

■  accordingly  as  I  promised.  All  laskof  you  is  that  youcom- 
I  ply  with  my  terms,  absolute  honesty  and  thorough  cooper. 
I    ation,  such  us  you  expect  of  me.  also  full  opportunity  to  do 

my  best  for  you.  After  ninety  days' trial  If  you'are,not  com- 
pletely satisfied  I  want  you  to  sav  so,  that  you  honestly 

I   believe  MY  SYSTEM  is  not  what  I  claim,  and  I  will  re- 

I    fund  to  you  your  money. 

I   _  Nothing  could  be  more  fair  than  for  me  to  send  vou  my 

instruction — let  you  use  it — experiment  with  it  upon  your- 

'   self — demonstrate  its  adaptability  to  yourself — obtain  the 

■  results  and  be  satisfied,  or  find  that  you  cannot  obtain 
I    benefit,  and  that  MY  SYSTEM  is  not  as  represented  with- 

■  out  risking  or  losing  a  penn  .    All  that  you  have  to  do    if 

■  you  are  dissatisfied,  is  to  write  me  and  eav  :  "Mr. 
I  Swoboda:  I  have  given  your  system  an  honest  trial — have 
I    been  faithful  to  your  instructions — have  taken  yourtreat- 

ment  as  you  prescribed  and  I  find  it  is  not  as  represented 
I  by  you.  It  is  a  failure  in  my  case,  therefore,  I  return  vour 
I  instructions,  and  you  please  return  the  money  J  sent 
'   you.'    Is  not  this  fair? 

Yon  have  a  guarantee  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  I  will  do  as  I  promise,  for  if  I  did  not  I  would  be  ob- 
I  taining  money  from  you  nnder  false  pretences,  in  other 
words,  using  the  mails  for  unlawful  purposes,  and  I  would 
be.  therefore,  subject  to  imprisonment  if  1  in  any  way 
violated  my  contract  with  you. 

I  GUARANTEE,  first,  that  my  instructions  to  yon  will  be 
personal   and   that   I   shall    answer    any 
question  you  may  ask  during  the  progress 
of  the  course. 
I  GUARANTEE  that  there  is  no  other  expense  beyond  the 
I  chargewhich  I  make  for  the  instructions. 

I   I  GUARANTEE  to   make  a   better  human  being  of    ymi 
than  you  could  ever  hope  to  be  without 
my  system. 
I  GUARANTEE  to  give  t/ou  great  reserve  energu.  and  put 
I  new  vigor  into  your  system,  to  give   you 

I  greater  recuperative  powers  and  more 

vitality. 
I  GUARANTEE  to  make  you  mnch  better,  no  matter  how 
I  well  and  strong. rtr  developed  .vou  are. 

I    I  GUARANTEE  better,  quicker  and   more  permanent  re- 
sults than  can  be  had  from  drues.  tonics, 
food  combinations,  dieting,  faith  cures, 
electricity,    patent    devices,     breathing 
<  systems,  or  appliances,  athletics,  gymna- 

I  siums,  heavy  weights,  etc. 

I   I  GUARANTEE  that  my  system  does  not  in  any  way  over- 
tax the  heart,  or  nervous  system,  on  the 
contrary  I  guarantee  that  it  strengthens 
both  quickly. 
•   I  GUARANTEE  that  my  testimonisls  are  all  genuine. 
I  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  above  ig  s  part  of  my  full  UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE. 
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WATER  SUPPLY 


SKMD    rO«   CATALOG   S 

»■  KEWANEC   WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 

NIW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCE  .ILL. 


why  we  send  our  Daiis  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on  10  days'  trial.     Fibst — it 
proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second — By  personal  use.  you  can  posi- 
tively tell  whether  it  meets  your  re- 
quirements.    100   copies    from   pen 
written   and   50  copies  from  type- 
written ori<jinal.  Complete  Dupli- 
cator with   "  Wsilsoo"  Oiled   *C 
rni'ohment  Back  negative  roll  ^«' 

FELIX  1'.  D.\LiS  ItlPLUAl'OK  10.,  Daus  Itld?.,  Ill  John  St.,  !«.  Y. 


Anywhere  You  Go  This  Summer 

You  will  find  a  dealer  with  Whitman's  Chocolates  and  Confections.  He  has 
the  unique  Sampler — choicest  of  holiday  sweets.  Generous  assortments  from 
ten  famous  Whitman's  packages.     Look  for  the  Whitman  agency  near  you. 

I/no  Whilman  agency  is  convenient,  we  will  send 
the  Sampkr  direct  by  mail  on  receipt  of  SI .00 
A  postcard  rpquest.  with  mention  of  this  paper,  will  bring  our  "List  of  Good  Thin;  s"  by  return  mail. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc.  Philadelphia 


MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from  page  1342) 

would  look  a  little  prettier  and  smell  a 
little  sweeter.  As  is  the  case  with  gaso- 
line, it  is  desirable  to  use  a  chamois  filter 
for  fillinf?  to  avoid  thtj  presence  of  moisture." 

Motor  periodicals  continue  to  discuss 
various  phases  of  the  cheaper  fuel  question. 
That  motor  spirits  alone  will  not  meet 
present  conditions,  with  gasoline  selling  so 
high,  and  with  further  advances  in  prospect, 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  beyond  question. 
The  use  of  kerosene  is  still  under  much 
discu.ssion.  Some  experimenters  have 
become  convinced,  according  to  Aulomo- 
bile  Topics,  that  kerosene  is  "  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impracticable  under  the  limita- 
tions of  present  designs  in  carbureters." 
At  the  same  time,  men  are  found  who  de- 
clare that  they  have  been  running  cars  on 
mixtures  of  gasolint!  and  kerosene,  while 
using  only  standard  types  of  carbureters. 
New  designs  of  carbureters  especially 
adapted  to  kerosene  are  frequently  heard 
from,  but  thus  far  "  almost  without  ex- 
ception such  devices  are  not  on  the  market." 
While  some  of  these  may  soon  be  put  out 
in  commercial  form,  many  designs  are 
known  to  have  been  failures;  "  the  trail 
is  strewn  with  remnants  of  kerosene  han- 
dling appliances  that  have  come  to  naught." 

HOW  FRANCE   WILL  IMPROVE  HER 
NATIONAL    ROADS 

Motorists  who  have  toured  in  France, 
where  the  roads  arc  so  fine,  will  scarcely  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  Government  has 
just  undertaken  to  provide  for  still  larger 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  highways.  A  credit  of  $6,800,000 
has  been  allowed  this  year  for  the  upkeep 
of  38,337  kilometers  of  roads.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $400,000  over  the  sum  set  apart 
a  year  ago,  and  means  an  allowance  of 
$243  per  mile  each  year  for  maintenance 
alone.  Moreover,  it  is  proposed  that  for 
next  year  the  sum  set  apart  for  mainte- 
nance be  increased  by  another  $400,000. 
These  expenditures  will  be  made  exclusively 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  high^vays  as 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central 
Government.  There  are  in  France  three 
other  classes  of  roads,  more  or  less  eon- 
trolled  and  maintained  locally,  the  mileage 
of  which  is  nearly  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  national  highways.  A  Paris 
correspondent  of  Motor  Age  saj's  further  of 
these  matters: 

"Recent  events  have  shown  that  the 
credit  for  the  upkeep  of  French  national 
highways  is  insufficient,  not  having  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  traffic,  and 
particularly  motor  traffic.  Even  the  pro- 
gressive increases  made  since  1910  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  cover  the  increasing 
wear  and  tear.  A  proposal  is  now  before 
parliament  to  make  a  special  allowance  of 
$1,600,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  roads 
in  most  urgent  need  of  repair.  With  a 
grant  of  this  proportion  and  the  projected 
increase  for  maintenance  expenses,  the 
roads  can  be  got  back  to  their  original 
perfect  condition. 

"To  meet  the  additional  demands  made 
on  the  highroads,  the  authorities  are  in 
favor  of  granite  paving  on  a  cement  foun- 
dation. Granite  blocks  are  small,  have 
a  smooth  surface,  and  are  set  very  close, 
the  result  being  a  perfectly  smooth  high- 
way on  which  motor-cars  can  travel  at  the 
highest  speeds  without  vibration.  These 
(.Continued  on  page  1346) 
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The    Accounting    Department    Must   Justify   Motor  -  Haulage 

HE  record  will  go  down,  black  on  white,  in  your  books — day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  year  by  year.     Will  the  balance  be  on  the  right  side? 

That  depends  on  three  things:  No.  1  —  Does  your  business  fit  the  truck? 
No.  2  —  Does  the  type  of  truck  fit  your  business?  No.  3 — Will  the  truck  stand 
up  to  the  job  after  you  get  it?     Dont  neglect  No.  3. 


Look  to  the  parts  that  carry 

the  load 

When  the  giant  truck  rumbles  past  you 
over  the  cobblestones,  don't  look  merely  at 
the  hody,  look  beneath.  That's  where  the 
load  comes — on  the  axles  and  their  bearings. 

Take  a  five-ton  truck,  for  example,  it 
weighs  about  8,000  pounds,  its  load,  10,000 
more.  Nine  tons  supported  by  the  four  axle 
spindles ! 

Only  long  years  of  experience  and  the  devo- 
tion of  an  entire  great  organization  to  axle- 
building  can  safely  determine  the  size  and 
design  of  those  spindles,  the  selection  and 
heat  treatment  of  the  steel. 

It  is  because  Timken-Detroit  Axles  are  made  by 
such  an  organization  thattliey  are  standingiipunder 
so  many  thousands  of  motor  trucks  today,  both 
electric  and  gasoline  driven. 


750  lbs.  on  a  %-inch 
roller 

The  nine  tons  rest  also  on  the  Ss-inch 
rollers  in  the  eight  Timken  Bearings  on  the 
four  axle  spindles. 

And  not  on  all  of  the  rollers  at  that,  be- 
cause only  one-fifth  of  the  120  rollers  in  the 
eight  bearings,  or  24  rollers,  are  actually 
under  the  load  at  any  one  time. 

Think  of  it,  nine  tons  on  24  rollers.  750 
lbs.  on  each  ! 

But  Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings 
carry  this  load — what's  more  they  take  the 
tremendous  side-pressure  w-hen  corners  are 
turned,  the  pound andjolt  of  therough  roads, 
the  extra  stresses  due  to  careless  driving. 

All  the  conditions  have  been  foreseen  by  Timken 
Engineers  —  and  they  have  established  a  factor  of 
safety  far  enough  above  the  750  lbs.  to  make  sure  of 
emergencies. 


Building  truck  axles  and  bearings 
that  stand  up  to  the  work 

Timken  Engineers  have  built  on  the  ex- 
perience of  all  motor-truck  designers  and 
builders,  domestic  and  foreign. 

They  have  minutely  tabulated  records  of  their  own 
experience,  going  back  before  the  first  practical  concep- 
tion of  motor-haulage. 

Timken  Engineers  have  at  their  service  two  great 
organizations  whose  only  occupations  and  ideals  are  to 
build  the  best  possible  axles  and  bearings  for  pleasure 
and  commercial  cars. 

They  can  help  you  answer  that  third  question  with  a 
••Yes." 

You  will  find  the  whole  story  of  asle  and  bearing  im- 
portance—  for  pleasure  cars  as  well  as  motor  trucks  — 
i  n  the  Timken  Primers  No.  C-3  '  'On  the  Care  and 
Character  of  Bearings,"  No.  C-4  "On  the  Anatomy  of 
Automobile  Axles."  Sent  free,  post-paid,  from  eitbej 
address  below. 

The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

TheTimken  RolIerB earing  Co. 
Canton.  Ohio 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15  POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 


.Tn?t  the  ihiiie  (or  ynur  Home,  and 

rTo   Eniergencie>.   hieal  forCimiji.Yarht.Lawn 

--^^      or  Forth.    Strong.conifortiil.le.lieht.com. 

r^^y         Pn-t,     FoUis    into    !i    neat.   sni:ill     package, 

'^^  whu  h  can  be  carried  by  hiind  snme  as  a  grip. 

Price,  SS.       Onr  Cimp  :ind   I.iwn    Furniture 

Booklet  (free;  is  full  of  suggestions  for  summer  comioit 

STEINPELD  BROS..  586  Broadway.  New  YorK 

Agents  wantf»(t — fin*»   r>pp",'f,nifv  fn--   STrDEST? 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automotile  Tires 


The  thoroughly  dependable  tire  is  the  one  which  possesses 
no  possible  weak  spots.  The  fact  that  Kelly-Springfield  Tires 
are  made  by  hand  subjects  them  to  an  individual  scrutiny 
which    has   never    yet    permitted    a    weak    spot    to    get    by. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  Cor.  B'wayA  57tli  St.,  New  York 

Brauch  oflices  in  New  York.  Chira»^o.   Philndelphia.  Boston,  St.  l>->uis.   Detroit.  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco. 

Los  Au^eles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Seattle.  Atlanta.  Akron,  0..  Buffalo. 
The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rnbbf^r  Co..  Columbus.  Ohio.  Berin*  Tire  &  Rabt>er  Co..  Hooston.  Texas. 

Hoss  Rnhbor  Co..  D.Miver,  Colo.  Todd  Rubher  Co-.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Southern  Hdwe.  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  Orleans,  La«      Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Central  Rubber  &  Supply  Co..  ludiaDapolis.  Ind.  C.  D.  Franke  &  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

H.  R.  Olmstead  &  Son,  Syracase.  N.  T.  K.  &  S.  Auto  Tire  Co..  Limited.  Toronto.  Can. 
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Make 
Your  Office 
the  Coolest  Spot 
in  Town 

After  the  hot  sun  and  the  dusty 
street  pavements,  the  refreshing, 
invigorating  breezes  from  a  West- 
ern   Electric  fan  over   your   desk 
will   add  to  the  credit  side  of  your 
ledger  as  surely  as  "short-cut"  busi- 
ness  systems,    good    lighting    and    modem 
machinery.     Their  low  first  cost,  long  life  and 
economical  use  of  current  make 

Western  *  Electric 
Fans 


a  good  investment— not  only  for  this  season, 
but  for  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 
The    well-known   Western    Electric    trade 
mark  is  your  guarantee  of  this. 

The   many   types   and    sizes  of  Western 
Electric   Fans   make    it   easy  for    you  to 
select  just  the  fan  you  need. 

Out  booklet  No.  lOl-D  will  assist  in 
the  selection  of  proper  type  of  fan  for 
office,  factory  or  store.  We  will  send  it 
with  name  of  nearest  agent  on  request. 

WESTERN    ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the 
7.000.000  "Bell"  Telephones 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

OfficM  in  All  Principal  Citie*  of 

tlie  United  State*  uid 

CanadA 
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FOR  YOUR 
MOTOR  CAR 


HARRIS      FOR  YOUR 
^jjJYCg  MOTOR  BOAT 


1 


They  are  distinctly  better  than  other  oils.  Not  only  do  they 
make  the  motor  run  smoothly,  quietly,  efficiently,  but  they 
actually  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance.  They  do  this  be- 
cause they  are  carefully  made  from  the  finest  Pennsylvania 
Premium  Crude  Oil.  Scientifically  tested  for  quality.  We've 
been  making  them  for  28  years  and  know  how. 

"A  Little  Goes  a  Long  Way — and  Every  Drop  Counts  " 

If  your  dealer   does  not  sell  Harris  Oils,  send  80   cents  for  i-gallon 
can    or    $3.75    for    5-gallon    can    and    we    will    ship    same    prepaid. 


A.  W.  HARRIS  OIL  COMPANY 

326  S.  Water  St.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L         143  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  1344) 
roads  are  practically  indestructible  when 
used  by  rubber-shod  vehicles,  and  offer  a 
fairly  K<)*>d  hold  for  horses.  Their  only 
disadvuntaf^es  are  that  they  are  noisy 
when  used  by  horses,  and  their  cost  of 
construction  is  $12,400  per  mile. 

"A  considerable  quantity  of  this  kind  of 
road  has  been  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris,  where  fast  traffic  is  so  intense  that 
all  other  road-dressinps  perish.  Owing  to 
cost  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  this  sys- 
tem except  in  special  cases.  A  consider- 
able use  also  is  being  made  in  the  metro- 
politan district  of  tar  macadam  roads,  the 
road  material  being  prepared  in  special 
mixers  and  laid  hot  without  the  use  of 
water  as  a  l)inder.  This  is  a  system  em- 
ployed to  a  certain  extent  in  America  and 
very  common  in  England.  Obviously  it 
differs  radically  from  the  tar-painted  road. 

"The  cost  being  higher  than  for  an  ordi- 
nary macadam  road,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
clude this  system  in  the  reconstruction 
scheme  and  o})tain  special  grants  for  it. 
Under  this  plan  F'rance  obtains  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  road-dressing:  granite  blocks 
on  cement  foundation  for  intense  traffic  on 
national  highways  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns ;  tar  macadam  for  heavy  and  fast 
traffic,  and  ordinary  macadam  for  the  main 
roads." 

The  French  Government  meanwhile  has 
undertaken  to  give  to  ever3'  highway  in  the 
country  a  distinctive  name  and  number 
and  to  place  names  and  numbers  on  all 
kilometer  stones  and  direction  posts.  Of 
the  importance  of  this  reform  to  motorists 
the  same  correspondent  in  another  letter 
says: 

"It  appears  but  a  slight  reform,  but  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  immense  importance  to 
motorists.  All  the  roads  in  France  are 
divided  into  classes:  national  highways, 
departmental  highways,  chemins  de  grande 
communication,  etc.,  and  each  road  boars 
a  number.  This  classification  is  made  use 
of  by  the  authorities,  who  never  speak  of 
a  highway  as  the  road  between  Dieppe  and 
Rouen,  but  as  'National  Highway  No. 
— '  To  indicate  the  position  more  accu- 
rately, they  have  only  got  to  add  'Kilo- 
meter stone  No.  — '  or  'Hundred-meter 
stone  No.  — '  to  make  it  possible  for  any 
person  to  find  a  desired  spot  as  easily  as 
he  would  pick  out  a  numbered  house  in  a 
numbered  street. 

"This  system  of  numbering  is  to  be  given 
full  amplification.  Every  kilometer  post 
in  France  and  every  direction  post  under 
Government  control  will  have  the  name 
and  the  number  of  the  road  on  which  it 
stands  painted  in  big  letters  and  figures. 
This  work  has  already  been  begun  and 
will  be  completed  before  the  present  tour- 
ing season  is  in  full  swing. 

"As  all  the  Government  and  most  pri- 
vate maps  now  bear  the  name  and  number 
of  each  road,  it  will  be  possible  for  9- 
motorist  to  plan  out  a  tour  by  merely  wri- 
ting down  the  names  of  the  roads  he  has 
to  follow,  and  there  will  be  practically  no 
need  for  a  map  when  on  the  road.  This 
system  has  been  applied  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
made  use  of  by  experienced  travelers.  It 
was  not,  however,  sufficientlj^  extensive 
to  give  all  the  help  of  which  it  is  capable. 

"Under  the  new  system,  a  motorist  wish- 
ing to  make  a  straight  run  from  Havre  to 
Nice,  crossing  France  in  its  greatest  length, 
would  have  need  of  no  other  instructions 
than  'R.  N.  14,  Paris,  R.  N.  7,  Nice.' 
He  will  keep  on  R.  N.  14  (Route  Nationale 
14)  until  it  brings  him  to  Paris;  on  leav- 
ing the  capital  he  would  pick  up  R.  N._7, 
and  would  follow  it  until  it  brought  him 
to  Nice,  thus  accomplishing  a  journey  of 
900  miles  without  any  need  for  a  map  and 
without  any  necessity  for  asking  a  ques- 
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tion.  As  the  name  of  the  road  on  which  he  is 
traveling  is  brought  before  him  every  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  make  a  mistake.  Should  he 
take  a  wrong  turn  in  a  village,  his  mistake 
would  be  revealed  to  him,  at  the  most,  five- 
eighths  mile  farther  on.  Under  this  system 
a  stranger  totallj'  ignorant  of  the  language 
could  make  a  run  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  just  as  easily  as  a  foreigner 
could  follow  Broadway  from  Bowling  Green 
to  Yonkers." 


GROWTH  OF  THE  TRUCK  INDUSTRY 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  present  year 
there  will  be  produced  in  tiiis  country 
51,586  motor-trucks,  representing  the  out- 
put of  170  makers.  The  figures  are  based 
on  reports  made  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Automobile  Manufacturers.  Last 
year  the  total  output  of  trucks  by  the  same 
number  of  companies  was  21,939.  In  the 
previous  year  the  output  of  eighty-five  com- 
panies was  10,055.  Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  first  three  mouths  of  this 
year  only,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
fairly  indicative  of  the  results  that  will 
come  for  the  entire  year.  The  Horseless 
Age,  commenting  on  the  figures,  says: 

"This  is  a  rate  of  growth  of  approxi- 
mately 200  per  cent,  annuallj'.  Reports 
from  the  170  companies  are  classified  as 
follows:  Gasoline  vehicle  makers,  140; 
electric,  20;  mixed  systems,  3;  gasoline 
fire  apparatus,  7;  tricars,  3;  tractors,  2; 
steam,  1.  The  gas-electric  vehicles  and  the 
tractors  are  made  by  the  electric-  and  gas- 
vehicle  makers. 

"There  has  been  a  notable  tendency  to 
change  models,  particularly  among  the 
gasoline-vehicle  makers.  Taking  account 
only  of  companies  making  full  reports  for 
both  years,  1912  and  1913,  it  is  found  that 
35  models  have  been  dropt  by  the  gas- 
car  makers  and  44  new  models  added,  while 
the  electric-vehicle  makers  have  dropt 
12  models  and  added  5.  The  changes  are 
most  pronounced  in  the  2,500,3,000,5,000, 
7,000,  8,000.  and  12,000-pound  sizes  in 
gasoline  vehicles,  and  in  the  1,500,  2,000, 
3,000,  and  7,ClOO-pound  capacities  in 
electrics. 

"The  mean  average  price  of  all  the  com- 
mercial vehicles  produced  in  1912  Avas 
$1,957.37;  that  of  the  gasoline  cars, 
$1,868.95,  and  of  the  electric  vehicles 
$2,465.18.  In  1911  the  average  value  of 
all  gas  trucks  sold  appeared  from  the  rec- 
ords to  be  $2,079.16,  and  for  all  preced- 
ing years  combined  was  $1,955.70,  while 
in  1911  the  average  price  of  all  electrics 
reported  was  $2,759.66,  and  for  all  preced- 
ing years  was  $3,369.72. 

INCREASING  EXPORTS  OF  CARS 

The  Government  report  on  international 
trade  in  automobiles  shows  for  March  a 
gain  of  37  per  cent,  in  cars  exported.  The 
most  notable  gain  came  from  Great  Britain, 
where  in  value  it  was  47  per  cent.  There 
were  losses  in  three  countries  only,  and 
these  were  of  a  minor  nature.  The  greatest 
gain  was  made  in  Mexico,  where  the  in- 
crease was  200  per  cent.,  but  this  means  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  only 
twelve.  In  England  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars  was  264.  IMeanwhile,  the 
decrease  in  imports  of  cars  continued.  As 
compared  with  March,  1912,  the  dechne 
in  imports  in  March  of  this  year  was  29 
per  cent.  France  and  Great  Britain  lost 
heavily — the  former  62  per  cent.,  the  latter 
55  per  cent.  Italy  and  Germany,  however, 
sold  us  more  ears  than  in  former  years. 
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ilnjiid  StatesTlres 

rf     are  good  tires 


How  did  you  pick  your  car? 

When  you  bought  your  car  you  didn't  choose  it  because  you  happened 
to  Uke  the  carburetor  or  because  of  its  thick  upholstery  or  even 
because  of  its  famous  motor. 

You  got  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  question.  You  compared  various 
cars  point  by  point  until  you  finally  found  the  car  that  came  the  closest 
to  combining  all  the  goood  points  you  wanted  to  find  in  your  car. 

Why  not  buy  your  tires  in  the  same  way  ? 

Why  net  size  up  the  various  brands  point  by  point  and  pick  the  tire  that 
combines  all  those  strong  features  that  a  good  tire  ought  to  have. 

You  want  high  mileage 

You  will  get  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  mileage  from  United 
States  Tires  than  any  tire  ever  yielded  up  to  the  time  the  United 
States  Tire  Company  was  organized. 

You  want  to  avoid  rim  cutting 

United  States  Dunlop  Tires  are  the  only  tires  ever  guaranteed 
against  it. 

Air  capacity  and  diameter  are  important 

No  tire  ever  made  has  a  larger  average  air  capacity  or  larger  diam- 
eter measurements  than  the  United  States  Dunlop.  Get  a  few 
cross  sections  and  prove  it  with  your  own  eyes. 

You  want  an  easily  manipulated  tire 

The  round  toe  makes  the  United  States  Dunlop  the  most  easily 
manipulated  tire  on  the  market. 

But  the  prime  essential  is  fabric  strength 

Strong  fabric  means  not  only  high  mileage  but  protection  against 
blow-outs.  By  a  process  which  we  have  perfected  and  control  ex- 
clusively we  have  practically  doubled  the  strength  of  United  States 
Tires  and  reduced  blow-outs  proportionately. 

These  are  the  good  points  you  want  to  find  In  your  tires.  They  govern  the  size 
of  your  tire  bills.  Four-factory  cooperative  methods  (used  EXCLUSIVELY 
in  the  making  of  United  States  Tires^  have  enabled  us  to  combine  ALL  of 
them  In  this  ONE  tire. 
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Cost  no  more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  other  kinds 


United  States  Tire  Company,  New  York 


SMjUi^Hllfl^ 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 

69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower,  |ust 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  g^iaranteed  against  decay  for 
five  years.    Same  outfit  on  credit  at 

sligihtly  higrher  price.  Complete 
Water  Works  equipment.  Better 
Ret  our  catalogue  today,  and  our 
New  Way  ^elllng  Plan  No.  36,  free 
tor  the  a:>king. 

THE   BALTIMORE   CO. 

Baltimore.  Maryland. 


NAXIH  SIIEHCER^ 


FitsYour  Rifle 


^ 


Double    the    enjoy- 
ment of  your  hunting 
trip  or  target  practice. 
Attach   a  Silencer  and 
cut  out  the  noise.    Makes  your 
aim    more      accurate.       Stops 
flinching.        For   target   practice. 
Send  to  Us  For  Free  Book 

Read  the   stories  —  how   men    like  yon  have 

prevented    S4>re    shotilders;    hare  stiol  Kame — 

seen  it   fall  and     tlK'U^ht    eun  had   "missed 

fire  "     It's   mightf     iuteresting     readiag.      A 

Postal  gets  it. 

Jfek  yuiir    dealer    for    a  Silencer.     If  he  has  none 

wu*to   U.S  his     naino— yiMi  U  be   quickly    supplied 

.MAXIM  SILENCER   COMPANY 
6i^  Huyshope  Ave,,        Hartford,  Conn. 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 

P  Licensed  under 

Klosed-Krotch  Patents 
Here  is  the  summer  undergarment  of  absolute  com- 
fort.     Light,  cool,  easy  fitting  and  possessing  an 
exclusive  advantage  over  all  underwear  of  this  style 

— the  most  important 
improvement  since  the 
introduction  of  ath- 
letic underwear.  The 
crotch  is  closed  as  in  a 
pair  of  drawers.  Front 
and  rear  openings  are 
separate.  No  edges  or 
buttons  between  the  legs 
to  bind  or  cut.  Seat  flap 
is  buttoned  so  it  can't 
gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

This  is  the  only  gcirment  of 
this  style  licensed  under  the 
Klosed-Krotch  patents.  Iden- 
tify it  by  the  label.  At  your 
dealer's,  or  he  can  secure 
from  us.     $  1  and  up. 

*   Other  fuinishlngs  bearing  the 

mark  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

528-536  So.  5th  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Why  Bonds? 

You  no  doubt  have  asked 
yourself  many  times,  "How  shall 
I  invest  my  surplus  money?" 
There  are  various  forms  of  in- 
vestment that  can  be  recom- 
mended, but  did  you  ever  won- 
der why  it  is  that  well-to-do  men, 
insurance  companies  and  banks 
are  large  holders  of  bonds? 
Why  not  you? 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
confer  with  us  about  investments ; 
and  will  submit  our  list  of  re- 
commended bonds  on  request. 

Ask  for  Circular  V-244 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,     ... 


$30,000,000 
177,000,000 


-away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


p=- 
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Adopt  the  only 

practical   and   hy^enic  way 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 


Suspenders  are  uncomfortable— ungain- 
ly— they  drag — they  make  men  stoop 
— they  make  them  round  shouldered — 
they  tear  off  buttons. 

Belts  are  stiff — binding — unhealthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

The  "invisible"  trousers  supporter  entirely  eliminates  sus- 
penders and  beltsi — gives  perfect  comfort — perfect  neatness 
— perfect  bodily  freedom  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of  ad- 
justment. Takes  ^1  weight  and  pressure  off  the  shoulders. 
Has  elastic  over  hilps  emd  back — yields  to  every  movement — 
pressure  gentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acts  as  an  abdom- 
inal support.  Sanitary — cool — serviceable. 
Thousands  in  usf  ■,  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction — no  boy 
or  man  will  wear  suspenders  or  belts  after  wearing  a  "Hip- 
Fit."  If  your  t  lilor  or  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  tend 
waist  measu/re  taken  comfortahlii  above  hipa  under 
trousers,  accomi  >anied  by  money  order  for  $1,  and  we  will 
promptly  fill  you  r  order. 

Satisfaction      Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 
For  men  with  large  protrudinS 
abdomen  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  support,  we  make  a 
combination  trousers  and'  stom- 
ach supporter.    Price  Ji. so. 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand  St.,  New  York 

Tailors.    Dealers   and  Side  Line 
Sale.smen  are  invited  to  write  us. 


CURRENT    POETRY 


tJirmnsi  es 
Suspi-'nde^s'^i  id  Belts 
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SOME  months  ago  we  quoted  from  The 
MuHsfH  a  poem  called  ".\t  the  .\qua- 
rium."  We  see  it  again  in  Mr.  Ma.x  Ea.st- 
man's  "Child' of  the  Amazons,  and  Other 
Poems"  (Mitchell  Kennerley).  The  title 
poem  is  too  long  for  quotation  in  full  and 
extracts  from  it  "would  give  little  idea  of  its 
sustained  power,  so  we  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  two  brief  lyrics.  Mr.  East- 
man's l)Ook  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  a  tendency  evident  in  mucli 
modern  verse,  the  tendency  toward  what 
may  he  called  the  social  interpretation  of 
nature.  For  generations  poets  have  taken 
the  message  of  the  sky,  and  trees,  and  the 
ocean  as  directed  personally  to  them;  they 
have  seen  their  own  moods  and  emotions 
reflected  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
Now  some  of  them  are  so  full  of  social 
consciousness  that  they  can  not  see  nature 
without  a  thought  of  its  relation  to  all 
mankind.  They  are  consistently  demo- 
cratic, having  little  of  that  egotism  which 
was  once  characteristic  of  the  lyric  poet. 
So  in  the  two  poems  which  we  quote  Mr. 
Eastman  socializes  his  theme,  ending  both 
of  them  with  addresses  to  mankind.  His 
verse  has  a  splendid  pictorial  quality  and 
he  writes  with  vigor  and  sincerity: 

One  Day  in  the  Year 

By  Max  Eastman 

How  suddenly  the  day  is  warm  when  Winter 

yields, 
And  Spring  blows  her  first  breath  over  the  lonely 
fields! 

The  drifts  are  sinking. 

The  soaked  earth  is  drinking 

Their  coolne.ss  in. 

And  all  farm  sounds  begin; 
All  fowls  and  cattle  their  strange  prai.se  renew, 
And  a  more  quiet  worship  wakes  in  you. 
Have  you  cried  unto  memories  fleeing  so  fast? 
This  day  they  will  answer  you  out  of  the  past! 

Coming  Spring 
By  Max  Eastman 

Ice  is  marching  down  the  river. 

Gaily  out  to  sea! 
Sunbeams  o'er  the  snow-hills  quiver, 

Setting  torrents  free! 

Yellow  are  the  water-willows. 

Yellow  clouds  are  they. 
Rising  where  the  laden  billows 

Swell  along  their  way ! 

Arrows  of  the  sun  are  flying! 

Winter  flees  the  light. 
And  his  chilly  horn  is  sighing 

All  the  moisty  night! 

Lovers  of  the  balmy  weather, 

Lovers  of  the  sun ! 
Drifts  and  duty  melt  together — 

Get  your  labors  done! 

Ice  is  marching  down  the  river, 

GaUy  out  to  sea! 
Sing  the  healthy-hearted  ever. 

Spring  is  Uberty ! 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts  gave  us  any  verse,  and  to  those 
who  remember  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  poems  he  wrote  in  his  youth  this  has 
been  the  cause  of  genuine  regret.  So  it  is 
pleasant  to  find,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  the  thoughtful  and 
courageous  lines  which  we  reprint  below. 
The  years  have  not  daunted  this  poet's 
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heart,  it  seems,  nor  have  they  lessened 
the  cunning  of  his  liand.  Particularly  in 
the  second  half  of  this  poom  the  phrasing 
is  memorable  for  novelty  and  felicity. 

On  the  Road 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

Ever  Just  over  the  top  of  the  next  brown  rise 

I  expect  some  wonderful  tiling  to  flatter  my  eyes. 

"What's  yonder?"  I  ask  of  the  first  wayfarer  I 
meet. 

"Nothing!"  ho  answers,  and  looks  at  my  travel- 
worn  feet. 

"Only  more  hills  and  more  hills,  like  the  many 

you've  passed. 
With  rough  country  between,  and  a  poor  enough 

Inn  at  the  last!" 
But  already  I  am  a-movc,  for  I  see  he  is  blind. 
And  I  hate  that  old  grumble  I've  listened  to  time 

out  of  mind. 

I've  wandered  too  long  not  to  know  there  Is  truth 

in  it  still. 
That  lure  of  the  turn  of  the  road,  of  the  crest  of 

the  hill. 
So  I  breast  me  the  rise  with  full  hope,  well  assured 

I  shall  see 
Some  new  prospect  of  joy,  some  brave  venture 

a-tiptoc  for  mc. 

For  I  have  come  far,  and  confronted  the  calm  and 

the  strife. 
I  have  fared  wide,  and  bit  deep  in  the  apple  of 

life. 
It  is  sweet  at  the  rind,  but.  oh!  sweeter  still  at  the 

core. 
And  whatever  be  gained,  yet  the  reach  of  the 

morrow  is  more. 

At  the  crest  of  the  hill  I  shall  hail  the  new  sum- 
mits to  climb. 

The  demand  of  my  vision  shall  beggar  the  largess 
of  Time. 

For  I  know  that  the  higher  I  press,  the  wider  I 
view. 

The  more's  to  be  ventured  and  visioned,  in  worlds 
that  are  new. 

So  when  my  feet,  falling,  shall  stumble  in  ultimate 
dark. 

And  faint  eyes  no  more  the  high  lift  of  the  path- 
way shall  mark. 

There  under  the  dew  I'll  lie  down  with  my  dreams, 
for  I  know 

What  bright  hill-tops  the  morning  will  show  me, 
all  red  in  the  glow. 

Realistic  poetry  is  not  necessarily  vulgar 
and  harsh.  Some  writers  are  able  to  ex- 
press homely  thoughts  in  homely  language, 
and  thus  produce  things  of  beauty.  Robert 
Burns  did  this,  and  so,  in  his  humbler  way, 
did  the  late  Will  Carleton.  The  London 
Spectator  prints  this  good  example  of  the 
sort  of  verse  we  have  in  mind,  verse  that 
is  colloquial  and  simple,  but  yet  has  its 
poetic  dignity. 

Angels  Unawares 
By  W.  M.  Letts 

She  minds  the  childher  all  the  day, 

A  baby  tucked  inside  her  shawl; 
Faulting  the  young  ones  when  they  stray 

Along  the  street  beyond  her  call. 

Her  mother  has  not  time  to  spare 

For  sittin'  under  chick  or  chiild, 
So  Katey  has  the  lot  to  care. 

The  lads  to  keep  from  running  wild. 

The  sense  comes  soon  to  thim  that's  poor — 
Herself  could  scarcely  walk  when  she 

Made  room  for  younger  ones  galore. 
And  rocked  the  baby  on  her  knee. 

Barefooted,  with  her  share  of  dirt. 
But  stedfast  for  her  years  is  Kate; 


i  his  IS  the  tactory  that  produces 

The  Noiseless  North  East 
Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System 

For  four  years  we  have  been  building  electric  starting  and  lighting  sys- 
tems—  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  idea  of  producing  in  large  quantities 
at  the  start,  but  more  with  the  aim  of  turning  out  the  highest  possible  quality. 

We  have  been  concentrating  our  efforts  and  our  energies  upon  the 
development  of  our  plant  and  of  our  organization,  and  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  our  machine. 

As  a  result,  we  have  today  the  finest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the 
world,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems,  producing  a  motor-generator,  of  our  own  creation  and  construction 
throughout,  that  is  the  simplest,  lightest,  most  compact,  most  flexible, 
most  powerful  and  most  economical  electric  system  ever  put  together. 

And  this  policy  of  placing  quality  before  quantity  has  inevitably  led  to 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  North  East  System  which  is  now 
standard  equipment  on  many  of  the  best  cars. 

Asl^  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  positive,  noiseless  action  of 
The  North  East  Electric  System 

and  specify  its  installation  on  your  new  car. 

THE    NORTH    EAST    ELECTRIC   CO. 

37  WHITNEY  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Brings  you  a  selected  miniature 
trial  bottle  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite essence  of  flower-,  tiie 
hnest  of  perfumes. 

rlowgrLTrops 

not  an  ordinary  perfume  but  a 
real  essence  of  flowers  with 
that  superior  delicate  and 
natural  scent  of  the  blossoms 
which  refined  people  seek  in  a 
perfume.  Made  without  alco- 
hol. Many  times  as  concen- 
trated as  ordinary  perfumes. 
A  drop  lasts  for  weeks.  We 
will  send  a  miniature  bottle  for 
trial  postpaid  for  just  20c  silver 
or  stamps  if  you  will  send  your 
dealer's  name. 

r.\lLRIE(!ER.lGSl»tSt.,SanFranoisco 

New  York      Paris      San  Francisco 


"HOW    TO    CHOOSE    ORIENTAL    RUGS" 

My  FliANK  aLVAH  PARSONS.  PresidentNewVork  SohoolofApplicdArt 
PR  P  F  f     *  coinplimenlary  copy  of  this  instructive  book  "ill 
r  t\S-iI^  •     he  mailed  to  any  Literary  Digest  reader  sendiuj  us 
thf  n:\ni.  s  of  three  friends  who  are  intereste.i  in  this  subject 
H.  MICHAELYAN,  Broadway  aod  20th  St.,  New  York 
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Boo 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional 
But  They  Are 
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ternoon  Beverage 

You  may  be  spending  the 
dreamy  summer  afternoon 
alone,  or  friends  may  drop 
in — make  it  a  perfect  after- 
noon. 

Refresh  yourself  with 
Welch's.  Keep  a  case  in 
the  house  all  the  time.  You 
will  enjoy  Welch's  so 
much  that  you  will  want 
to  have  it  read}^  just  when 
you  are  thirsty  for  it. 

Welch's 

■CAe    JVatioTxai    1Drin.£.' 

Its  delicious  flavor  and  per- 
fect quality  come  from  the 
finest  Concord  grapes,  for 
which  we  pay  a  bonus  over 
the  market  price. 

If  unable  to  get  Welch's 
of  your  dealer,  we  will 
send  a  trial  dozen  pints, 
express  prepaid  east  of 
Omaha,  for  %h.  Sample 
4-oz.  bottle  by  mail,  10c. 
Booklet  of  recipes    free. 

X^^.  The  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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'I'lii-  llki'i.  of  linr  ildii'l  roiue  U»  liiirt. 
Tliu  Murt?  Ethti'M  only  rtsiug  t-lglil. 

You'll  tu«wt  her  strm-lliiK  throuKli  tli<'  rain, 
'I'lio  lialiy  sltM-pliiK  uii  her  liii-ast. 

Or  by  souu)  big  shop-wiiuJow  piiiie 
I.iiokln'  huw  quality  iu  drtwi. 

Hiippy  a«  littlo  kliiKH  th^-y  stand, 
Stiiiiiig  ttt  cakes  or  sweetH  or  toys; 

Sill-  >ia.s  u  sKstor  by  the  hand, 

Her  skirts  are  clutched  by  two  small  boys 

Their  fac«!s  prost  against  the  gla.ss, 
'I'tiny  do  be  lettln'  on  to  choose 

Th»)  l)est  of  everylliing  Ihcy  j)a.ss — 
Toy  soldiers,  dolls,  or  scarlet  shoes. 

Then  through  the  chapel  door  they  streel. 
When  Katey  bids  to  say  a  prayer; 

Hand  clasped  in  hand  the  young  ones  kneel 
To  beg  God  have  them  in  his  care. 


There's  other  girls  In  this  same  street 

As  careless  as  the  breeze  of  June; 
They  do  be  dancing  on  their  feet 

The  time  the  organ  plays  a  tune. 

A  skipping-rope  is  their  delight. 

The  lamp-post  serves  them  for  a  swing. 

You'll  say  tliat  Katey  has  a  right 

To  jump  with  them  and  dance  and  sing. 

You  think  her  life  is  hard  maybe? 

You'd  have  her  playing  bat  and  ball? 
But  sure  the  best  of  games,  says  she, 

is  playing  mother  to  them  all. 

There  is  something  suggestive  of  Brown- 
ing in  the  wording  of  the  following  poem  I 
(from  Harper's  MagaHne),  but  the  thought 
of  it  is  more  like  that  of  Mrs  Browning. 

"  Sweet  When  Life  Is  Done  " 

By  Anne  BunnJir 

Sweet,  when  life  is  done,  what  of  love? 
■\'ou  might  leave  me  first — -by  what  sign 
Shall  I  know  you  then,  there  above? 
Tho  my  heart  should  storm  heaven's  door. 
Would  the  angels  teach,  evermore 
.    Teach  you  to  forget  you  were  mine? 

Tho  my  heaven  turned  hell,  I  would  keep 
Memories  of  earth,  nor  forget — 
Tho  the  angels  plead — how  to  weep. 
Watch  the  tearless  dead,  dear,  until 
One  shall  pass  with  eyes  quick  to  fill — 
Mine  will  be  the  eyes  that  are  wet. 
Eyes  no  heaven  could  teach  to  forget. 

Miss  Mackellar  has  put  a  tragic  intensity 
into  this  poem  and  she  has  exprest  a  gen- 
eral truth  in  the  symbol  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience.   We  take  it  from  The  Spectator. 

Sorrow 
By  Dorothea  Mackellar 

My  sorrow,  O  my  sorrow,  when  first  you  came  to 

rest 
Crouched  huddling  on  my  hearthstone,  I  held  you 

to  my  breast 
And  cuddled  and   carest   you,    and   rocked    you 

o'er  and  o'er, 
My  sorrow,  like  a  baby  that  creeps  upon  the  floorl 

1  showed  you  to  my  neighbors,  I  made  you  rimes 

to  sing. 
For  I  was  proud  to  have  you,  the  deUcate  small 

thing ; 
And  so  1  nursed  you  always,  till  you  are  come 

to-day. 
My  sorrow,  like  a  tiger  tense-crouching  for  his 

prey. 

For  silently  and  swiftly,  my  sorrow,  you  have 

grown 
Till  you  are  waxed  so  dreadful  I  dare  not  be  alone. 
Alone  I  dare  not  face  you,  lest  I  be  slain  outright — 
I    pray    you,  monster    sorrow,  to    sheathe    your 

claws  to-night! 


For  uninterrupted  service — get  the 

LEE 

Puncture-  Proof 

PNEUMATIC 


The  most  economical  tire  — 
average  service  of  6026  miles 
each  without  puncture  or  in- 
ner-tube replacement,  on  140 
tires.    Guaranteed. 

"Puncture-Proof  or 
Your  Money  Back" 

W  rite  for  Booklet  "L,"  con- 
taining full  data  on  its  unique 
construction. 

Distributors:  83B  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  1241  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago; 
334  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia;  Grand 
and  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis;  10  Park 
Square,  Boston;  801  Main  St.,  Cincin- 
nati; 680  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit;  605 
E  St.,  N.W., Washington, D.C;  622 Third 
Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis;  218  Second 
Ave. ,  North,  Nashville;  1379  Broadway. 
Denver;  609  Cove  St.,  Norfolk;  715 
Commerce  St.,  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.;  512 
Frinklin  Ave.,  Waco,  Tex.;  Cor.  Avenue 
C  and  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Gar- 
den City,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast ;  Chanslor  &  Lyon  Co.,  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Seattle, 
Spokane  and  Portland,  Ore. 
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0^  LEE 


TIR-E,    «:  f 
R^UBBER.  V 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 

JJ£iUtrood  Lee,  President 


McGormick  Power  Plugs 

(  Take  the  ^lace  of  spark  plugs) 


are  not  "new"  motor  equip- 
ment but  they  do  produce  new 
efficiency  in  any  motor  car, 
truck,  motor  boat,  motorcycle, 
gas,  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine. 

More  engine  power — novel 
firing  process  causes  more  rapid 
and  complete  explosions;  main- 
tain full  power  —  no  points  to 
burn  or  displace;  less  fuel  — 
usually  operate  on  leaner  or 
cheaper  mixture. 

Maintain  Full  Firing  Efficiency 

Try  for  20  days.  Money  refunded  it  not  at 
represented.  Price  $2.00  each  net,  post- 
paid. (Mention  size  and  model  of  machine. ) 
Further  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

536  East  First  Street        Dayton,  Ohio 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


KENTUCKY'S  PIONKER  APPLE- 
GROWER 

''T^HE  Bluegrass  ^tate  is  becoming 
A  farrious  for  more  desirable  things  than 
mountain  feuds,  "moonshining,"  horse- 
racing,  and  oratory  of  the  "silver-tongued  " 
variety.  Like  many  of  the  other  older 
commonwealths,  Kentucky  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping its  natural  resources,  and  one  of 
the  men  leading  the  work  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  State  is  Edwin  Mc- 
Collom.  Mr.  McColIom  has  proved  to  the 
people  of  his  section  that  the  soil  there  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  apple-growing — 
proved  it  by  making  money  out  of  the  in- 
dustry himself — and,  with  no  thought  of 
gaining  any  notoriety,  he  has  become  even 
more  than  a  State  celebrity.  The  story  of 
what  he  has  done  is  told  in  The  Woman's 
Home  Companion: 

Mr.  McCollom,  who  is  now  sixty-nine 
years  old,  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Henderson,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Pennyriledistrictof  Kentucky, 
when  his  physician  convinced  him  that  he 
must  give  up  his  sedentary  life  and  the 
obligations  of  the  ministry;  so  he  went 
into  the  country  and  bought  an  eighty- 
seven-acre  farm.  It  happened  that  the 
farm  contained  two  acres  of  old  apple 
orchard,  and  that  for  some  obscure  reason 
— apple-growing  for  profit  being  at  the 
time  unknown  in  the  district — the  former 
.  owner  had  also  set  out  thirty-two  acres  of 
young  trees,  now  two  years  old.  Evidently 
the  other  farmers  had  convinced  him  that 
his  judgment  was  bad,  for  he  sold  the 
property  to  Mr.  McCollom  for  tive  thou- 
sand dollars,  its  value  without  the  trees. 

Mr.  McCollom  knew  as  much  about 
farming  as  an  Eskimo.  His  neighbors 
assured  him  that  nobody  had  ever  made 
money  growing  apples  in  Kentucky',  and 
that  he  had  better  cut  down  his  orchards 
and  plant  field  crops.  He  compromised 
by  cutting  down  ten  acres  of  the  trees,  and 
managed  to  make  a  living  by  raising  corn, 
wheat,  and  tobacco  on  his  sLxtj-three 
a«res  of  cleared  ground.  However,  being 
a  man  of  intelligence,  he  read  up  on  apples 
and  concluded  that  he  might  be  able  to 
make  his  despised  orchards  worth  some- 
thing. The  trees  had  not  been  selected,  and 
some  proved  worthless,  but  others  were  of 
good  quality.  Gradually  he  learned  how 
to  tend  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
when  the  young  trees  were  eight  or  nine 
years  old  he  was  selling  apples  by  the  car- 
load and  his  orchard  was  paying  dividends. 
Nine  years  ago  he  replanted  nine  of  the 
ten  acj-es  that  he  had  cut  down.  Then  the 
people  of  his  immediate  vicinity  and  of 
three  or  four  neighboring  counties  sat  up 
and  took  notice.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
trees  were  planted  the  same  year  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  in  each  succeeding 
year  the  apple  acreage  has  been  increasing 
to  an  extent  that  has  taxed  the  facilities 
of  the  tree  nurseries  of  the  Middle  West. 
So  Mr.  McCollom,  a  "tenderfoot"  with 
no  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  has 
taught  hundreds  of  hard-headed,  ex- 
perienced farmers  a  most  profitable  lesson. 
His  owTi  replanted  nine-acre  orchard  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South, 
and  he  could  sell  his  property  for  ten  times 


Automobile  Timepieces 


Details 

Timepieces  of  chronometer 
construction  similar  to  jewelers' 
chronometer  and  to  the  marine 
chronometer  purchased  from  us 
by  the  navy. 

.Adjusted  for  temperature, 
neither  heat  nor  cold  will  affect 
its  running  quality. 

8-day  movement  with  an  indi- 
cator on  the  dial  which  shows  a 
red  warning  signal  three  days  be- 
fore the  timepiece  runs  down. 

Can  be  had  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  standard  speed- 
ometers. 

Choice  is  offered  of  a  raised 
dial  or  dial  flush  with  the  dash. 

Most  desirable  model  costs  $2$. 


For  the  first  time  you  can  get  an 
automobile  timepiece  designed  es- 
pecially for  automobiles.  This  in- 
strument is  a  summary  of  Waltham 
mechanical  resources  and  skill,  and 
in  spite  of  hard  road  work  it  will  ren- 
der orthodox  Waltham  accuracy.  In 
fact  it  will  run  so  accurately  that  you 
can  regulate  your  pocket  watch  and 
house  clocks  from  it. 

Now  that  you  can  get  a  timepiece 
which  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance corresponds  with  the  other 
fittings  of  your  car,  we  believe  that 
you  will  be  quick  to  do  so. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  obtain- 
ing this  Waltham  Timepiece  please 
let  us  know. 


Waltham  Watch  Company 


Clean  your  auto 
with  MOBO 

—that's  how  to  keep  your  car  looking  new. 
Mobo  takes  off  the  heaviest  travel  stain. 

Gives  new  life  to  paint 

and  varnish,  will  not 

blister  or  streak  the 

glossiest    surface. 

Preserves  the  lustre. 


Try  it 

Mobo  Is  a  vel- 
vety Unseed -oil 
soap — the  only 
soap  to  use  on  an 
auto.     Good   for 
cleaning  furniture, 
parquetry,  painted 
walls  and  the  like. 


If  you  can't  buy  It  of  your 

dealer,  send  us  his  name 

and  25  cents,  and  we'll  send 

you  large  IM  pound  trial 

ean.    Free  booklet. 

JOHN  T.STANLEY 

Maker  of 
Fine  Soapa 

656  West 
30th  St. 
New  York 


THE  "NIACARA'XLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper  Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
I'VIAUARA    ClilP   COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

"Larfest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


— V*ALL*NO  — 

AFTER  DINNER  MINT 


Q^;,FTER  DINNER  M.NT5 


-j?^^cr: 


A  delicious, 
creamy  candy 
with  a  flavor 
all  its  own. 

Sold  in  tin 
boxes  only 

-never  In 
bulk. 
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Send  Us  Your    Name 
or  "Her"  Name 

That  we  may  send  without  charge 
a  dainty  box  of  these  unusual  new 
chocolates  for  her  to  try. 

This  '/4-Pound  Box 
Without  Charge 

Simply  send  us  10c  for  each  person  you 
order  for,  to  pay  postage  and  packing 
(only  one  box  to  a  person),  and  tell  us 
where  you  buy  your  candy.  We  will  send 
these  delicious  chocolates  by  return  mail. 

$1.00  a  Pound 
$1.25  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


The  Perfectly 
Portable  Garage 

THE    Porto    Metal 
Garage  Is  bnllt  of 
ealvanized  steel  of  just  the  right  'gauM  to 
fnsure   perfect  portability  combined  with  the 
utmost  strength.   If  you  own  a 

ndRtD 

METAL  GARAGE 

you  have  a  handsome  building  that  enhances 
the  attractiveness  of  any  property.  And  due 
to  Its  lightness  of  design,  wherever  you  move 
to,  you  can  take  your  garage  right  with  you. 
Fire  insurance  is  eliminated  with  the  Porto 
Metal  Garage  because  it  is 

ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF 

It  coraes  in  parts  and  can  be  erected  In  a 
few  hours.  Itwill  accommodate  any  size  auto- 
mobile as  it  is  built  in  seven  different  sizes. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuUde- 
Bcription  and  prices,  sent  free,  upon  request. 

PORTO  METAL  HOUSE  &  GARAGE  CO. 

1405  Bumham  St.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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what  ho  paid  for  it.  In  short,  he  is  one 
(jf  those  who  can  approfiuto  the  old  hone- 
di<'ti()n  thut  wu.s  pniiiounc«'(l  upon  a  king 
of  thu  .\ngh)-Sa.\oiis  whi-n  he  was  crowned 
iiriioiig  his  froe-horn  iK'ople,  "May  ho  be 
bh'ssiMl  with  the  blessing  of  grapes  and 
apples!" 


ABOUT  HAYWOOD 

IF  pieced  together,  the  newspaper  edi- 
torials denouncing  William  D.  Hay- 
wood would  prol)ably  reach  from  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  to  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  popular 
impression  of  the  I.  W.  W.  leader,  given  by 
the  hostile  papers,  is  that  he  is  the  roughest 
kind  of  a  "rough-neck,"  and  that  he  is 
given  to  making  melodramatic  appeals  to 
the  prejudices  of  what  is  more  or  less 
vaguely  described  as  "the  mob."  So,  in 
view  of  this  fact,  it  is  somewhat  interesting 
to  have  a  picture  of  Haywood  from  the  pen 
of  a  friendly  writer.  Andre  Tridon,  a 
Socialist,  describes  the  champion  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  The 
Xcw  Review,  a  New  York  Socialist  monthly, 
and  as  we  must  take  the  extreme  views  on 
one  side  with  a  grain  of  sugar,  perhaps  we 
should  take  this  with  a  few  drips  of  lemon- 
juice: 

Haywood  is  simple.  His  speech  and 
manner  are  simple.  So  are  his  clothes  and 
his  get-up.  Some  of  the  youngsters  in  the 
labor  movement  cultivate  flowing  manes 
and  affect  floAving  ties,  anathematize  stiff 
collars  and  all  but  clerical,  black  clothes. 
They  are  burdened  by  their  prophetic 
mission.  Haywood's  huge  stature  and  his 
one  damaged  eye  are  the  only  things  that 
make  him  conspicuous  in  a  crowd.  A 
Western  soft  hat,  the  collar,  the  tie,  the 
suit,  the  overcoat  that  a  million  working- 
men  wear;  neither  foppish  nor  slatternly. 

Almost  seven  foot  tall  and  with  ample 
girth,  he  lets  his  appearance  proclaim  his 
strength;  he  does  not  stamp  or  pound,  he 
does  not  act  the  bully;  he  does  not  use  in- 
vective, he  never  damns  or  swears.  Hav- 
ing been  jailed  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  he 
does  not  harp  on  his  martyrdom.  He  does 
not  whine.  He  does  not  boast.  He  is  not 
a  hero,  nor  an  apostle.  Just  a  big,  strap- 
ping fellow,  who  came  from  far  away  to  do 
some  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  who  is 
going  to  do  it  regardless  of  what  may  befall 
bim.  If  the  police  interfere  with  his  plans 
he  will  neither  be  cowed  nor  w^ill  he  provoke 
them  to  acts  of  violence.  He  will,  once 
more,  go  to  jail  without  uttering  the  empty 
words  which  text-books  record  as  historical 
sajings. 

His  many  encounters  with  the  representa- 
tives of  organized  capital  have  not  em- 
bittered him;  he  is  too  healthy  to  be  bitter. 
Familiarity  with  the  woes  of  struggling 
mankind  has  not  hardened  him. 

Haywood  is  not  mysterious,  nor  mysti- 
cal; he  is  not  distant  with  strangers  nor 
unduly  familiar  with  close  associates.  In 
a  word,  a  poor  subject  for  the  dramatist. 
"Clever,  shrewd,  a  Machiavelli,"  thus 
speak  those  who  watched  him  once  or  twice 
adapting  himself  to  the  mood,  the  temper, 
the  level  of  a  thousand  miners,  ten  young 
children,  a  group  of  artists,  a  cultured 
woman.  Watch  him  some  more  and  you 
will  find  something  more  humanely  inter- 


You  may  as  well 
get  full  value  for 
the  25  or  SO  cents 
you  pay  for  a  pair 
of  garters.  You  will 
if  you  say 

P/IRIS 
G/IRTERS 

to  your  dealer,  when 
you  buy 

Fin^  the  name  on  the 
hack  of  the  shield;  don't 
buy  unless  you  do  find  it. 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Makers 

1  Chicago  and   New  York 


Put  a  Safe  in 

Your  Home 

$10  and  Up 

All  Sizes 


FIRE  AND  THIEF  PROOF 


HOME  SAFES 

offer  the  protection  of  a  Safety  Deposit  Vault 
(for  papers,  jewelry,  silver,  etc.;  without 
its  inconveniences. 

Meilink's  Home  Safes  are  built  just  like  big 
office  safes;  with  highest  grade  lock  and  bolt  work 
and  our  cellular  asbestos  fireproofing  —  the  most 
effective  heat  resister  on  the  market. 

The  simplicity  of  design  and  finish  is  in  harmony 
with  any  surroundings. 

Send  for  72-Page  Free  Booklet 

The  Meilink  Mfg.  Co.,  1669  Oakwood  Ave.,Toledo,0. 
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osting  than  Machiavellian  shrewdness  or 
cleverness:  the  faculty  of  sympathetic 
response.  Uncover  the  strings  of  a  i)iano 
and  every  sound  in  the  room  will  call  forth 
a  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  sounding- 
hoard.  Haywood  vibrates  sympathetic- 
aUy. 

Haywood  adapts  himself  to  the  audience, 
but  that  adaptation  is  the  result  of  a  reflex 
action,  not  of  a  conscious  effort.  The  other 
day  I  watched  him  conducting  a  risky 
movement.  He  asked  a  crowd  made  up  of 
perhaps  twenty-five  nationalities  to  select 
as  many  delegates,  whom  he  sat  on  the  stage 
in  a  row,  calling  upon  them  in  turn  to  saj'  a 
few  words.  The  crowd  had  been  on  strike 
several  weeks;  which  means  that  for  se\eral 
weeks  those  men.  women,  and  children  had 
slept  their  fill,  rested  their  limbs,  listened  for 
hours  to  argumentation,  read  pamphlets; 
their  bodies  and  their  minds  were  under- 
going a  crucial  change;  races  were  com- 
mingling, united  by  the  same  hopes;  bold, 
energetic  men  with  a  halo  of  romance  had 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  continent  to  lead 
their  fight.  Bellies  were  empty  perhaps, 
but  hunger  is  not  so  fierce  in  idleness  as  in 
times  of  factory  speeding.  A  carnival  spirit 
pervaded  the  hall;  and  tl*  twenty-five 
were  lined  up  on  the  platform,  self-con- 
scious, with  the  weak  jaw  of  the  seared  or 
the  swagger  of  the  panickj'. 

Some  of  them  rushed  to  the  front  when 
called  upon  and  repeated  stock  phrases; 
these  Haywood  encouraged,  in  order  to 
give  heart  to  the  others.  Some  launched 
upon  a  lecture.  Some  stuttered  in  a 
choked  whisper;  Haywood  repeated  their 
words,  editing  them  a  little,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  last  row  in  the  audience.  Some  were 
ridiculous  and  called  forth  a  storm  of  mock 
applause  and  giggling;  Haywood  reminded 
the  audience  of  the  fact  that  the  hardest 
workers  are  not  the  best  talkers.  When 
a  sweet-faced,  childlike  girl,  the  Italian 
delegate,  almost  ran  off  the  stage  in  a  fit  of 
fright,  Haywood,  with  the  attitude  of  a 
father  to  his  young  daughter  or  of  a  courtier 
to  a  princess,  came  to  her,  took  her  hand 
■  and  with  a  bow  presented  her  to  the 
audience.  And  the  girl,  feeling  safe  under 
the  protection  of  the  tall  Cyclops,  found 
something  to  say  and  the  voice  to  say  it. 
But  for  the  strong  restraining  hand  of  Hay- 
wood the  audience  would  have  jeered  the 
poor  inarticulate  delegates,  shouted  the 
little  girl  off  the  stage,  and  then  delegates 
and  crowd,  the  former  humiliated,  the 
latter  ashamed,  would  have  all  borne  a 
grudge  against  the  organizer  of  the  per- 
formance. 

As  it  was,  the  representatives  of  twenty- 
five  nations  gathered  on  the  platform  and, 
affirming  the  soUdarity  of  their  races  in  the 
present  strike,  felt  thankful  to  Haywood 
and  impelled  thereafter  to  justify  by  deeds 
the  trust  placed  in  them.  The  crowd  felt 
that  from  twenty-four  men  and  the  girl 
thus  singled  out  a  new  activity  would 
radiate. 

Lunching  once  in  a  little  restaurant 
patronized  by  Orientals,  Haywood  turned 
around  and,  looking  'into  the  men's  faces, 
began  to  speak.  The  dark-eyed  men  laid 
down  their  cards  or  their  forks,  listened, 
asked  questions  in  broken  English.  Hay- 
wood ansAvered  the  questions  sIoavIv.  in  a 
simplified  English  which  his  Armenian  or 
Greek  audience  could  understand.  Chil- 
dren drifted  in.  They  were  not  boisterous, 
not    intrusive,   nor  familiar.     They,   too, 
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Architectural  Effects 
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trd  (irlow.  But  with  Reynolds  Flexible  Asphalt 
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pure  asphalt.  Natural  colors  of  garnet,  red  or  gray-green 
which  never  fade  and  never  need  painting.  We  are  the  origi- 
nal makers  of  flexible  asphalt  slate  shingles  and  tested  them 
for  ten  years  before  puting  them  on  the  market.  They  are 
uniform  in  size— 8  inches  by  12|  inches — and  are  laid  four 
inches  to  the  weather.  Your  building-supply  or  lumber 
dealer  can  get  them  for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing 
photographs  of  modern  houses 

roofed  with  Reynolds  .-Xsphalt  Shingles— signed  opinions  of 
the  owners  are  included.  Also  opinions  of  leading  architects 
and  builders.     Write  for  a  copy  TO-D.AY. 
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listened.  Now  and  then  Haywood  had  a 
word  for  "the  habies,"  and  the  babieB, 
some  of  them  fourteon  or  fiftetm  years  old, 
dr«'\v  in'ar»<r  and  ncuriT;  two  nat  on  his 
kn(>e8  <>vincing  tho  contidciu'e  of  chicks 
nestling  under  the  motbcr's  wing 
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UPTON  AT  ("LOSE  RANGE 

IF  anybody  ever  writes  a  biography  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  he  will  have  to 
give  considerable  space  to  butter,  because 
that  very  useful  household  article  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  famous  yachtsman's  first 
business  success.  During  the  great  Irish 
famine  of  1846,  Lipton's  parents  fled  to 
Scotland,  where  for  the  next  several  years 
they  were  unable  to  make  more  than  a 
scant  Uving.  Thomas  at  that  time  was 
ambitious  to  make  a  career,  and  finding 
times  hard  at  home,  he  sought  his  fortune 
in  the  United  States.  But  he  failed  to  find 
an\'  encouragement  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  After  his  money  was  exhausted 
and  he  had  to  spend  a  few  nights  on  park 
benches,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  set  up 
a  small  shop  in  Glasgow.  A  Httle  later 
he  went  to  a  fair  in  Ireland  and  bought 
all  the  butter  on  exhibition,  having  to  pawn 
his  watch  to  make  up  the  sum  necessary 
for  the  transaction.  He  disposed  of  the 
butter  at  a  good  profit  and  enlarged  his 
business.  And  then  he  opened  shops  in 
other  cities.  In  those  days  most  business 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom  regarded 
advertising  as  a  vulgarity,  but  Lipton  had 
imagination  enough  to  see  its  possibiHties, 
and  he  boldly  covered  the  walls  of  London 
with  pictures  of  gigantic  pigs  which  he  was 
importing  from  Ireland.  The  story  is 
told  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  in  T.  P.'s  Weekly, 
from  which  we  quote: 

And  so  the  business  grew  and  grew  until 
in  less  than  t'v^'enty  years  from  the  time 
he  started  as  a  penniless  trader  he  had  be- 
come a  household  word  in  all  parts  of  the 
w^orld.  This  period  of  Lipton's  life  was 
absolutely  concentrated  on  his  business; 
he  had  no  other  interest  in  life;  he  knew 
nobody  outside  business  circles.  Every 
day  was  the  same;  a  modest  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  London;  some  trotting-horses — 
this  was  before  the  era  of  the  motor-car 
— a  quick  journey  to  his  place  of  business 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  then  the  whole  day  there  until 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  the  country,  and  after 
a  modest  meal,  went  to  bed  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  labors  of  the  next  day. 

He  told  me  once  during  these  years  that 
he  had  not  been  to  a  theater  for  years; 
that  he  never  dined  out;  and  that  outside 
a  few  friends,  he  knew  nobody  in  London, 
and  never  visited  anybody.  At  the  public 
dinner,  at  the  theatrical  party,  at  the  cere- 
monials, at  the  receptions,  at  the  big 
restaurants,  at  all  the  places  where,  you 
meet  what  is  called  All  London,  the  figure 
of  Lipton  was  always  conspicuous  by  its 
absence. 

Then  London  woke  up  to  the  idea  that 
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MOTHERSILL'S,  alter  thorough  tests,  is  now 
officially  adopted  by  practically  all  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Steamship  Companies 
running  south,  and  many  Transatlantic  lines. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  gave  a  personal  demon- 
stration of  his  remedy  on  the  English  Channel,  Irish 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  received  unqualified  endorse- 
ment from  leading  papers  and  such  people  as  Bishop 
Taylor  Smith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  hosts  of  doctors, 
bankers  and  professional  men.  Letters  from  person- 
ages of  international  renown— people  we  all  know — 
together  with  much  valuable  information  are  con- 
tained in  an  attractive  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Mothersill's  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  cocaine, 
morphine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  products.  50 
cent  box  is  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours.  $1.00  box 
for  a  Transatlantic  voyage.  Your  druggist  keeps 
Mothersill's  or  will  obtain  it  for  you  from  his  whole- 
saler. If  you  have  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine,- 
send  direct  to  the  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  407  Scherer 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  at  19  St.  Bride  St.,  London; 
Montreal,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Hamburg. 
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there  was  a  remarkable  and  a  powerful 
personality  which  it  ought  to  capture. 
London  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
captures,  especially  of  the  rich,  the  power- 
ful, and  the  brilliant — tho  its  love  for 
brilliancj-,  especially  literary  brilliancy, 
is  less  ardent  and  wide-spread  than  its 
adoration  of  wealth  and  power.  Modest, 
unambitious,  except  in  tlio  development 
of  his  business,  shy,  Sir  Thomas  for  a 
long  time  resisted  all  these  blandishments, 
and  continued  to  come  every  morning  to 
bis  office  at  eight  and  to  leave  it  at  eight 
in  the  evening;  and  neither  the  theater 
nor  society  knew  him  or  saw  him. 
But  at  last  he  was  approached  on  what 
is  his  soft  side;  and  that  is  his  love  of 
the  poor — those  poor  with  whose  wants 
his  own  early  experiences  gave  him 
all  the  sympathy  that  comes  from  common 
experiences.  And  charity  came  in  a 
very  beautiful  and  irresistible  embodi- 
ment in  the  person  of  Queen  Alexandra 
— that  fascinating  figure  which  has  held 
the  whole-hearted  admiration  of  England 
for  two  generations,  and  is  as  fresh  to-day 
after  half  a  century  as  on  that  first  day 
just  fifty  years  ago  when  her  divine  beauty 
of  youth  first  captured  every  London 
heart.  There  were  all  kinds  of  festivi- 
ties— especially  for  the  children  of  the 
poor — to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria;  and  Sir  Thomas  took  a  mag- 
nificent hand  in  them  by  a  princely 
gift  of  £100,000  to  one  of  the  charities 
which  Queen  Alexandra  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  establishing. 

Sir  Thomas  had  at  last  taken  the 
plunge  into  the  tempestuous  seas  of 
London  social  life;  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  turn  back.  It  was  one  of  the  advantages, 
in  contrast  with  the  disadvantages,  of  the 
length  of  time  he  had  to  traverse  before  he 
reached  the  throne,  that  King  Edward 
learned  to  know  every  section  of  society 
in  his  kingdom;  that  he  was  thus  trained 
in  affabilitj',  in  social  knowledge,  in  ex- 
perience of  life;  and  that  he  was  able 
to  recognize  a  real  man  in  all  classes. 
His  predecessors  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  narrowness  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  its  limitation  of  acquain- 
tance, in  its  strait-jacket  of  antique  eti- 
quette; he  was  a  modern  man  born  into  a 
democratic  epoch;  and  he  had  the  nimble 
intelligence  to  realize  his  epoch  and  to 
move  with  it.  And  thus  there  were  around 
him  and  close  to  him  the  great  trader  as 
well  as  the  great  nobleman;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  entered  the  charmed 
circle. 

There  was  some  curiosity — there  was 
even  some  anxiety,  at  first — as  to  how 
this  simple  business  man,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  such  retirement,  who  was  the 
child  of  poor  Irish  peasants,  would  bear 
himself  in  this  giddy  and  novel  atmos- 
phere of  high  society  and  courtly  circles. 
Sir  Thomas  then  first  revealed  that  ex- 
traordinary social  tact  which  is  one  of 
his  most  marked  gifts.  Modest  and  un- 
pretentious, but  quietly  self-confident  and 
quietly  proud,  he  exhibited  an  ease  and 
a  perfect  composure  in  these  new  circles, 
and  won  respect  and  won  hearts  in  an  ordeal 
so  trying. 

When,  finally.  Sir  Thomas  resolved  to 
unburdstfi  himself  of  a  little  of  the  cares 
of  a  great  and  gigantic  business,  and 
when  he  went  to  the  public  for  addi- 
tions to  his  business,   there  was  one  of] 
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Name  System  prevents 
mistakes  because  it  checks 
names  alphabetically  as 
well  as  numerically.  It 
saves  the  wasted  time  and 
impaired  efficiency  that 
result  from  the  costly  and 
wholly  unnecessary  errors 
of  filing  under  a  system 
that  is   not  self-checking. 
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You  know  the  NAME  of  the  concern  whose 
letter  you  want.  Hence  it  is  natural  and  lofjical 
to  look  for  it  that  way.  In  re-filing  it  is  easier, 
safer  and  quicker  for  the  eye  to  follow  the  con- 
secutive N  UMBERS  on  the  tabs  and  your  let- 
ter than  to  pick  out  alphabetical  divisions.  You 
will  instantly  note  a  number  out  of  order. 

The  "Yand  E"  System  combines  the  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency  of  the  alphabetical  and  nu- 
mericalmethodsoffilingand  omits  theirfaults. 


It  saves  money  in  every  way.  The  guides 
are  celluloided  pressboard  with  a  life  fifty 
times  that  of  inanila. 

Whether  or  not  you  transfer  at  this  season, 
now  is  tl>e  time  to  start  a  filing  system  which 
will  make  transferring  at  any  time  easy  and 
simple  and  just  as  easy  to  refer  back  to  old 
letters.  The  tabs  of  the  folders  act  as  guides 
in  the  transfer  file  while  the  guides  in  the 
regular  file  remain  to  be  used  year  after  year. 


=    YAWMAN  and  JrBE  MFG.(0.     ^3'*  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

=  ^^ ■^  '  ^y  In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  CompaDy,  Toronto 


Branches,  Agencies  and  Dealers  in  Over  1200  Cities 
World's  Largest  Makers  of  First  Quality  Filing  Systems  and  Business  Equipment 

Write  at  Once  for  __^  "■ 

Folder  No.  2243 

"Stop  Mis-Filing" 

It  will  explain  in  detail 
just  how  this  system 
works.   Free  if  re- 
questedjon  your 
business 
letterhead 


"You  find  letters  by  name 
re-ftle  letters  by  number 


/ 


«!>' 


X/ 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Ineacb  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  Ranger 

bicycles.     Write  for  our  latest  special  offer. 

Finest  Guaranteed      tftf/l«~   tf07 

1913  Models  ^  t%M  tO  ^^g 

wltti  CoastiT-Hrakea.  Puncture-Proof  tires. 

1911  &  1912  Models       tf7«-    ^fO 

all  Of  best  makes....      ip  M    '*»  ^1^ 

100   Second  '  Hand    Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,     ^9^        ^O 
good  as  new ^«7  lO  ip%f 

Great  FACTORY  CLEAHINQ  SAUB 

We  Shift  on  Approval  trithout  a 

cent    de/Kisit.  pay   the  freight,  anil  allow 

10   DAY'S  FREE   fRIAL. 

TIRES,     coaster-brake     rear     wheels, 
lamps,  sundries,  parts  and  repairs  at  half  usual 
prices.     OO   NOT   BUY  untU  you  get  our  cata- 
loeues  and  offer.    Write  note 
.Miv.iu  CI  1,1.11:  cu.         itcpt.  T-172        ciiic.%GO 


^^6^ 


Fireless     Qet  My  1913 
Cooker     SPECIAL 

Saves    Price  Offer 

>4  food  ^^HiKMiBi^^B^^ 
bill,  %  fuel,  half  your  work, 
and  food  tastes  better. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 


Complete  outfit  aluminum 
utensils  free.  Covers  and 
cooking  compartments  lined 
with  pure  aluminum.  Dust- 
proof,  odorless.  Write  for 
Free  Book  and  direct-from- 
factory  prices. 
I   WM.  CAMFBELL  CO.,  Dept.  80. Detroit,  tllch 


The  "SPRINGIE"  Swing 

Makes  the  whole  family  happy  and  healthy.     A  swing  play- 
house.  Easy,  gliding,  flexible  motion — comfort  itself.  Safe, 
durable,  non-destructible — can  be  left  outside  all  year.  The 
only  swing  with  noiseless  bearings.     Write  for  leaflet  D. 

NOLL  BROS.  &  SMITH,  l^^rro^rVALtT?.'. 


Springie" 
Porch 
Swing 


^ 
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•r  you  are  sweet — nor  flowers,  for  yoii|re 

1,  a  s>iiii-ii'  ■"•  1  •  'ise  every  niomeia  you're 
awa)  aiitl  Iticii  lor  a  ays. 

Sht:    You're  a  tUiluiB.     i  , hi  first  time— il's  an 

**Au   revoir'*   Box 

"Bungs  u-iUotne  vutnuiry  %vhen  memory  counts  Moit" 

For  anyone  going  away.  Contains  books, 
magazines,  fountain  pens,  cameras,  elc. ,  gifts  for 
perrncimnt  use,  in  various  assortments  at  prices 
to  suit  all  tastes  and  purses.  At  our  store  or 
deliv  ered  at  steamship  pier,  R.  R.  station,  home 
or  summer  residence.  In  handsome  box — can 
be  carried  as  hand-bag  if  desired.  Fits  in  valise 
or  trunk. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder  deicrib- 
ing   many  attractive  combinations 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS  COMPANY 

Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Stationers 
Sixth  Avenue  at  48th  Street  New  York 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  mortgages  have  stood  the  test  for 
30  years  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and 
Ust  of  offerings.      Highest  references. 

E.J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  ForksMD^ 


RAW  FOOD 


You  will  find  more  practical    in* 
t'.n'iiiation    in    this    reliable  book 
than    any  other  book  1    know  of 
^^  ^^  ^^  —  —  Concerning  health.       How  to  get 

^^^^^^1^  &■  a^    well  and   keep  well   by  simple, 

■K  I  1 1  I  WL       A  N  D    "'^^y  methods.        How  you  may 
^^P  ^^  ^^  IW  increase  your  mental,    physical 

■-■  1,1,1.         **       "J         and  vital   vigor  to  a   remarkable 

Health  CUICfG    degree        Postpaid  for  2c  stamp. 

AdJicM  BYKON  TYLEB.  101  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Eftnsaa  City,  Mo. 


Does  Walking 
Tire    You? 


« 


Soft  Spots 

Pneumatic 

Heel  Cushions 


» 


\    PtlVMJfTtCttttlCVVilSHS 


give  a  spring  to  your  step,  take  up 
the  jar  when  walking,  and  make  it 
a  healthful  pleasure.  The  rubber  globules 
are  hermitically  sealed  air  chambers.  You 
tread  on  air.  Instantly  adjusted  and  fit  any 
shoe.  At  Shoe  Dealers.  Department  Stores, 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  25c  and  dealer's 

name.     Also 
state    size    of 
shoe. 

Soft  Spots" 
Combined 
Heel    and 

Arch 
Cushions 
take       the 
place     of 
the        old 
steel  arches 
— weigh  but 
half  —  com- 
fortable  from 
the  start. 

Only  $1.00 

Essex  Rubber  Company 

New  York  Office,  258  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


tht'  riioHt  curious  booms  ihul  huvu  uver 
btM'U  swt'U.  I'i'oph"  of  tntTV  flu.-fs  tuiiil)h'<J 
over  oiu'  unotht^r  in  thuir  «'ajfi'rii»>H8  to  K«*t 
Jill  allot tmait.  Sir  Thomas  forjfot  non« 
of  his  old  friends  in  tlm  ulloliiuuts;  and 
th»*y  Kot  their  Hhare  in  tlut  rush  for  tho 
vuhu'dKliart's;  and  many  of  them  were  able 
to  sfll  th»'  shari's  at  100  per  cent,  profit, 
and  to  add  welconu'  thou.saiids  to  tht-ir  for- 
tunes. It  was  thus  a  boom  which  pU-a-st-d 
everybody — the  stockbroker,  the  jobber, 
the  fjfeneral  public;  and  it  did  not  h^&ve — 
for  the  money  was  a  good  investtnent,  too 
— as  many  booms  do,  any  bad  taste 
behind. 

After  relieving  himself  of  some  of  his 
responsibilities,  Lipton  became  a  great 
yachtsman.  Every  summer,  his  boats 
were  seen  at  the  regattas  in  Germany  and 
France  as  well  as  at  home.  He  also 
became  a  globe-trotter,  and  here  is  a  story 
which  Mr.  O'Connor  got  from  him: 

If  you  want  some  strange  and  curious 
stories  of  all  parts  of  the  world — and 
especially  of  the  mysterious  East — you 
have  only  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
Lipton  in  his  office  in  the  City  Road 
— stories  made  the  spicier  by  the  keen 
sense  of  humor  which  Lipton  has  in- 
herited from  his  Celtic  blood.  I  laughed 
heartily  as  he  told,  for  instance,  the  story  of 
the  Buddhist  monk  he  met,  let  us  say,  in 
the  center  of  China,  who  glared  at  him  so 
fixedly  that  Lipton  began  to  apprehend  the 
rush  and  the  knife  of  some  fanatical 
enemy  of  the  Christian  and  the  foreigner, 
and  then,  a  little  later,  when  the  monk 
could  separate  himself  from  his  fellows  with 
their  shaven  heads  and  their  habits  and 
their  beads,  Lipton's  surprize  when  he 
heard  in  excellent  English,  with  a  slight 
brogue,    the   astounding   inquiry,  ''What 

the  d 1  has  brought  you  here,  Lipton?" 

and  soon  found  that  the  shaved  and  habited 
Buddhist  monk  was  as  much  an  Irishman 
as  himself! 


Rude  Interruption. — On  a  certain  South- 
ern golf  course  the  sand  pits  are  famous  for 
their  difficulty.  A  New  York  man  played 
into  one  of  the  pits,  and  then  curst,  none 
the  less  malevolently,  if  silently,  while  he 
took  six  ineffectual  strokes,  raising  only 
clouds  of  sand  and  fairly  burying  the  ball. 
Presently  he  was  aware  of  an  interested 
and  incredulous  darky  watching  him. 

"  Whar  you  see  da.t  snake  you's  tryin'  to 
kill,  man? "  he  demanded. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Turns  Brass  IcT Silver 

Talk  about  your  nickel  plated  lamps!  In 
a  few  minutes  you  can  si/ver  plate  every 
piece  of  bothersome  brass  or  copper  on 
your  car.  All  you  need  is  a  piece  of 
cheese-cloth  and  a  bottle  of 


Trad' 


One  Rub  Mark 

Turns  Brass  lo  Siiv^r 

Get  away  from  that  cheap  brassy  look.  Make 
your  car  look  up-to-date.  Use  Silver-Quiik  and 
say  good-bye  to  polishing  forever.  When  long  ex- 
posure has  made  the  first  coat  dull,  just  use  Silver- 
Quick  again.  It's  easier  than  polishing.  Silver- 
Quick  is  not  mercury  or  quick-silver.  It  gives  a 
genuine  silver  plate.  $1  bottle  will  silver  plate 
all  brass  work  on  any  car — lamps  and  all.  Re- 
silvers  reflectors.  Renews  nickel  plate.  Make  a 
note  now  to  ask  your  dealer  for  a  bottle  of  Silver- 
Quick.  Or  send  us  $1  now.  You  run  no  risk. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  Silver-Quick  to  be  and 
do  everything  we  claim  for  it.  We  will  give  you 
your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  Mfr..  1^ 
3251  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago \ 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and   Couotry.    Splendid    FUhinK, 
Yachting,  Bathing  and  Golfing.    Cool  breezei  always. 

Send  for  "Quaint  Cape  Cod.  "    It's  Free 

ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 
Room  899,  Sontb  Station,  Boston. 

NEW   YORK,    NEW    HAVEN   &  HARTFORD.   R.   R. 


Tricking  Her. — The  editor  of  a  great 
magazine  sent  for  a  certain  author  who  had 
submitted  an  unsolicited  manuscript. 

"  I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
sir,"  said  the  editor,  enthusiastically. 
"  The  story  you  sent  us  is  perf  ic^ly  splen- 
did. But  why  use  a  nom  de  piume?  Let 
us  publish  it  over  your  own  name  and  it 
wall  make  you  famous." 

"  I'm  not  after  fame,"  objected  the 
author.     "  It's  money  I  want." 

"  But  you'll  get  just  as  much  money  in 
either  case." 

"  No,  I  won't.  If  I  publish  it  over  my 
own  name,  my  wife  w\\\  get  the  money." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains. 
Fisher  &■  Lawrie,  Arch'ts,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Proof 

"I  built  a  house  2$  years  ago  and  the  same 
shingles  on  today.  Rebuilt  another  five  years 
ago,  and  in  each  case  Cabot's  Creosote  Stain 
in  good  shape.  Candidly,  I'm  afraid  to 
jjuild  without  using  it." 

Edwin  F.  Garman,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

saved  him  the  expense  of  re-shingling  and 
re-staining.  7'hey  preserve  the  wood  and 
lastingly  beautify  it.  You  protect  yourself 
from  tawdry,  fading  colors  and  rotting  shin- 
gles by  being  sure  that  Cabot's  are  used. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  Ike  country.  Send 
for  samples  on  wood  and   name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 
7  OUVER  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Chance. — The  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  useless  noises  might  make  a 
start  by  reducing  the  number  of  cheers 
from  three  to  one. — Atchison  Globe. 


Or  Behind  the  Barn. — Parson—"  Do 
you  know  where  little  boys  go  to  when 
they  smoker"' 

Boy—"  Yes;  up  the  alley." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


EC 


The  Cheerful  Thinker. 

I'd  love  to  pay  the  income  ta.\, 

I'd  pay  it  with  delight; 
I'd  pile  the  stuff  in  precious  stacks — 

I'd  sit  up  half  the  night. 
I'd  try  to  be  the  first  to  pay — 

I'd  be  it  if  I  could; 
And  then  I'd  go  mj-  cheerful  way — 

At  least,  I  think  I  would. 

Of  course,  I'd  want  an  income  big. 

So  I  could  pay  the  more; 
The  deeper  down  I  had  to  dig 

The  richer  stream  I'd  pour. 
If  I  had  coupons  piled  in  racks. 

With  millions  to  the  good, 
How  joyously  I'd  pay  the  tax — 

At  least,  I  think  I  would. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Altruistic. — Rose — "  He  said  he  would 
kiss  me  or  die  in  th(^  attempt." 

Marie—"  Well?  " 

Rose — "  He  has  no  life-insurance,  and  I 
pitied  his  poor  old  mother." — Ohio  State 
Sun-Dial. 


Tillie's  Nightmare. — Tillie  Clinger  says 
she  dreamed  last  night  that  she  died  and 
went  to  heaven  in  a  Balkan  blouse,  and 
when  she  woke  up  she  found  she  had  been 
sleeping  with  her  left  hip  on  her  hair 
brush. — Dallas  News. 


Tabooed  Subject. — "  Speaking  of  those 
campaign  funds " 

"Let  us  not  do  so,"  replied  the  man 
who  had  subscribed.  "  There  is  no  use 
of  looking  last  year's  band  wagon  in  the 
taximeter." — Washington  Star. 


Getting  Even. — "  We  are  somewhat 
musical,  and  now  the  family  next  door 
is  having  the  daughter  take  singing 
lessons." 

"  Emulation,  eh?" 

"  Looks  more  like  revenge." — Washing- 
ton Herald. 


No  Relief. — The  cj^nical  person  was 
standing  in  front  of  a  part  of  an  exhibition 
of  local  art  talent  labeled  "  Art  Objects." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Art  does  object,  and  I 
can't  blame  her,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  any  help  for  it,"  he  finally  said. — 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


One  of  Many. — Fellow  Guest  (who 
has  just  told  humorous  artist  an  appal- 
ling chestnut) — "  Aw — thought  you  might 
illustrate  it,  you  know.  It  happened  to 
my  father  !" 

Artist — "  JNIany  thanks;  but  what 
makes  it  even  more  interesting  is  that  I 
must  have  met  twenty  or  thirty  of  your 
brothers." — Punch. 
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BUY  the  Summer  model  you  prefer — 
in  the  new  and  better  way.  These  are 
the  styles  that  best  dressed  men  wear 
nowadays.  They  are  the  latest  LION 
productions  with  the  famous  LION  fea- 
tures—  patented  '*  Lock-that-Locks," 
strong  "Slip-Over"  buttonholes,  or  "Easy-Tie- 
Slide"  space. 

WHEN  you  choose  your  collars  buy  them  in  tlie  better  ^way. 
Secure  them  absolutely  fresh,  sanitary,  and  unhandledin  the 
"LION    Seald" 
box  of  6  for  75c. — or 
as  usual,  2  for  25c. 

If   you   can't  get 
your  style   in    the 
"LION    Seald" 
package  fromjowr 
dealer,  send  us  his 
name  and  75c. —  If   in 
Canada  send  $1.00.    We  will 
mail  you   by   return   a  "LION 
Seald"  box  of  six  collars  in  the  size  you  specify.  Insist  on 


UNITED  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR  CO.,  Makers,  Dept.  C,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  message  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  M.D.  A 
new  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highest  attributes  of  womanly 
character.    $i.oo  net;  by  mail  Ji.io. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  GIRLS 


'  '  //  IS  a  fine  presentaiion  of  the  history,  truth,  and  value 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed — the  best  we  have  yet  seen.  >  > 
— Reuoiocs  Tilescope,  Dajton,  Ohio. 

THE  APOSTLES'  CREED  AND  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT— by  Johannes  Kunze.  Ph.D.,  Th.D.,  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology,  University  of  Greifswald,  Germany. 
Authorized  Translation  from  the  German  by  George 
William  Gilmore,  M.A.  Price  75  cenU  net,  by  mail  S2  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PubUehers.  New  York. 


f 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls 


the  knowledge  of  sex  they 
would  demand  from  you 
could  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  out- 
side the  home,  give  them  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands 


The  Mysteries  of 


Four  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABELLE  THOMPSON  SMART,  M.  D. 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  and  restraint,  yet 

simply  and  plainly,  the  storj'  of  the  mystery  of  life; 

and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 

all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 

the  highest  sex  ideals. 

f  Warmly  recommended  by  Judge  Ben   B. 

Lindsey  of    Denver;    Edward   Bok,    of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  Rev.C.  H.Parkhurst, 
Small  1 2  mo.    Cloth.    Price  75c.  per  volume.    All  Four  for  $2.50. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,     Publishers,     NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


New  York:  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark.  Pres.  United  Society 
for  Christian  Endeavor;  Charles  VV.  Eliot.  ex-President 
of  Harvard;  and  many  other  eminent  authorities. 

Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little 
Boy:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Son;  What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl:  What 
a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Place  them  in  the  hands  of  your  children 
and  they  will  reap  a  lasting  benefit. 
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Ask  IR^^  ^" 

"I'our  Dealer  \m^^  Essential  in 
What  He  ■j»  the  Dress  of 
Thinks  of  HP  a  Gentleman  is 

PAD 

Boston 

Garter 

Holds  Your  Sock 
Smooth  as  Your  Skin 

That's  what  counts  with  you.  Next 
you  want  snug  comfort,  and  finally, 
the  service  that  only  the  best 
materials   and    making    can    give. 

Litle,  25c.  Everywhere         Silk,  SOc. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO..  Makers.  BOSTON 


His*  Thought. —Shk  (uft«-r  tlit*  (juarrel) — 
"  l^«'tivt'  iii.v  pn'sunou  !  " 

Hk  (<'ontusod) — "  Why— f»r — you've  got 
tlu'iii  till  !  " — Judge. 


It's  Human. — Tell  a  man  that  iIutp  are 
■J7l).l(iiJ.:i2r>,4Sl  stars  and  hv  will  lu'lieve 
yi)U.  Hut  if  u  sign  .says  Fn>sli  I'aint.  he  has 
to  nuiki'  a  personal  inxt'stiKatiou.  -Cincin- 
nati tlni/iiirtr. 

('.  O.  D.— "  I  feel  that  I  have  an  im- 
portant message  for  the  world,"  declared 
the  young  man. 

"  Send  it  collect,"  advised  the  practical 
friend. — Buffalo  Express, 


East-Side  Version. — If  you  invent  a 
really  good  joke,  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of 
coming  true.  One  of  the  best  Du  Maurier 
ever  did,  that  of  the  small  boy,  the  porter, 
and  the  grandfather's  clock,  had  itself 
almost  repeated  on  Stuyvesant  Square  the 
other  day. 

In  Du  Maurier's  joke,  the  porter  is  stag- 
gering along  under  the  weight  of  a  huge 
grandfather's  clock  which  he  had  been 
employed  to  deliver.  A  small  guttersnipe 
hails  him. 

"  I  say,  mister,"  he  asks,  "  wouldn't  you 
find  it  more  conwenient  to  carry  a  watch?  " 

So  Punch  had  it.  The  scene  is  now  in 
Stuyvesant  Square.  A  janitor  is  making 
small  headway  under  the  burden  of  a 
cbiflfonior,  which  he  is  carrying  on  his 
back.     A  boy  on  roller-skates  goes  by. 

"  Say,  bonehead,"  he  yells,  "  hire  a  room 
and  then  youse  won't  have  to  pack  your 
clo'es  aroun'  wid  youse  !  " — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Ckkssitiecl    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS  AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  VOUR  IDEAS.  $9,000  offered 
for  Certain  Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Ob- 
tain a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent 
tree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your  patent  for 
sale  at  our  expense.  Established  16  years. 
Address  Ch.\ndi.kb  &  Chandleh,  Patent 
Attorneys,  942  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
witli  list  20i)  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,450wen  Bldg.,\Vashingto[i,D.C 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Advice  and  books  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Cole- 
man. Pat.  Lawver.624  FSt.Washington,  D.  C. 

LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPE.\KERS  and  writers  are  provided  with 
material  for  debates,  addresses,  papers — and 
given  aid  on  special  subjects-  by  THE 
AUTHORS'  AGENCY  (of  New  York),  1547 
Broadway.    A  metropolitan  research  bureau. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

AGENTS'  PRICES.  One  machine  at  whole- 
sale price  to  introduce  our  goods.  15argains 
in  every  make.    Typewriters  for   Jo. 00  up. 

Standard  Typewriter  Exchange 
23  Park  Row  New  York 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress ;  sample  free. 
VICrOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.       Washington 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  for 
Government  Positions.  Commence  $65  to 
$100  month.  Thousands  of  appointments. 
Write  for  list  of  positions  available.  Franklin 
Institute  Dept.  P-49,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Men  of  Ideas  and  inventive  ability  should 
write  for  new  "  Lists  of  Needed  Inventions," 
■'Patent  Buyers"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advice  FREE. 
Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  Dept  13, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

COINS.    STAMPS.    ETC. 


Postage  Stamps,  Tmost  complete  stock  all 
countries.  Books  of  stamps  on  approval,  e.  g., 
U.S.A.  $1,500,  Ceylon  $1,200,  Canada  $1,500, 
Australia  $4,000;  other  Colonials.  Write  for 
price  list.  Capt.  Freeman,  17  New  Oxford  St., 
London. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DOG 

Do  you  want?  We  will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation as  to  where  dogs  of  various  breeds 
may  be  purchased.  Address  Mgr.  Kennel 
Directory,  Literary  Digest. 


T^  ^^  ^r^  ^W^  '^^^  money  you  invested  in  stocks, 
H  \W  ^^  B  bonds,  or  other  securities  without 
H^j  consulting  your   banker  or  read- 

■^^^  ing  the  nevy  book 

"HOW    TO    INVEST    MONEY" 

By  Geo.  G.^RR  Henry.  This  book  has  no  stocks  or  other  securities 
to  offer.  It  is  not  issued  as  an  advt.  of  some  scheme.  It  is  the  mature 
experience  of  "ow^  iv/io  Anoivs"  and  can  advise  you  of  principles  of 
i/:z'estir/g  and  who  can  explain  different  securities.      75  cents. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY        -        -        NEW  YORK  CITY 


K  e  a  n  e  I    D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  u 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  59  WUliam  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

Airedale  Terrier  Puppies.  Finely  bred 
puppies,  four  months  old.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Prices  very  low. 

LIK.N  BROS.,    K.  F.  D.,  SOUTH  ZAKESTILLE,  0. 


GREAT    DANES 


For  country  home  or  large  farm  the  Great 
Dane  is  an  able  watch  dog  whose  size  and 
dignity  harmonize  wel  1  with  his  surroundings. 
Thoroughbreds,  $25.00  up. 
Guardian  Kenucls.      Batavia.  IV.  T. 


IRISH    TERRIERS 


Our  Spring  puppies  sired  by  Imp.  Ch.  "Newry 
Fergus,"  ex  "Princess  Gl."  Imp.  "Blind 
Rage"  and  "Clontarf  Shandon  Bells,"  are  the 
finest  we  have  ever  bred.  The  culmination  of 
years  of  selective  breeding.  CLONTARF 
KENNELS,  Registered.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M. 
RAYMOND,  Owners,  BEDFORD,  O. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Buy  an  Airedale  to  Protect  Your  Home 
and  Family.  The  most  useful,  courageous 
and  devoted  dog  of  any  bred.  The  Fashion- 
able Pet  of  the  400.  The  Pal  of  the  working- 
man.  In  addition  tobeing  perfect  home  guards, 
playmates  and  protectors  of  children,  they  are 
the  greatest  all  round  hunters  of  any  breed 
yet  produced.  A  thoroughbred  pup  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  $50.  according  to  quality. 
Let  The  Kennel  Review  tell  you  more  about 
them  and  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  best 
dog  paper  published.  Address 
The  Eennel  Review,  59t.b  St.,  Eansan  City,  Mo, 

\F  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  i/ieir  benefit. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

FOR  advertising  in  any  of  the  special  departments,  viz: 
Classified  Columns,  Help  Wanted,  Business  Opportuni- 
ties, For  Exchange,  Travel  and  Resort  Directory,  American 
and  Foreign  Hotels,  Kennel  Directory,  RealEstate  Directory 
— we  have  made  a  special  rate  of  $  1. 10  per  agate  line. 
The  minimum  space  accepted  in  these  departments  is  5  lines. 
To  calculate  how  much  space  your  announcement  will  oc- 
cupy, count  6  average  words  to  the  line.  Copy  of  adver- 
tisement and  check  to  cover  charges  must  be  in  our 
office  12  days  in   advance   of  the   date   of  issue. 
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Travel  and  Resorr  Directory 


Go  to  Europe  H)ia  ihe  St.  Laburence 


{The  Only  ShelteredVoyage) 

FAST',  most  restful  ami 
most  picturt-squL-  of  all  voy- 
ages to  Europe.  zHi  days  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  only  a  little  over 

3    Days    on    the    Ocean 

Think  of  the  lincst  hotel  you  have 
visited  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
our  palatial,  triple-turbine  express 
steamships  the  Royal  Edward  and 
the  Royal  George. 


Canadian 
Northern 
"Roy  all" 


Sailing  date* 


Lv.  iloii-  Lv.  Qiir-  Lv.  Sight  Diio  Br  is- 
irral.  a.m.  iK-c.p.iii.  ol  Iftiid  tol,  Eux* 
Royiil  Georce  July  1  July  1  Julii  3  July  7 
Riiyal  Kilw.ird  July  1.5  July  15  Julii  n  Jul}' 21 
KoMil  (leoreo  July'J6  July  26  Juln  I'S  Auk.  1 
Riiyal  Kdwaril  Aug.  9  Aug.  9.  Auull  Auk.1?> 
Ko>al  George     Aug.  23     Aug.  23   Aug.  jS    Aug.  29 

Write  for  cabin  charts.  \:\Wi-  Dailing  dates  and  full 
Iiiirticulars. 


Canadian  Northern  Steamahtps,   Ltd.,    Toronto,    Can. 


Apply  to  any  tt'^nmship  agent. 

Chicngo.  Ill 86  \V.  AJanis  Street 

Pittsburgh,  P« Oliver  HnilJing 

St.  PjuiI,  Minn Fourth  it  J:irk<on  St*. 

Diilulh,  Minn 424   W.  .Supenor  St. 

S.tti  Frnnrifico.  Cnl....250   Market  Street 


HriliLu.  .S.  .« 123  Hi.lli>  Street 

Mimlrenl,  Que S26  St.  J.inies  Street 

OtUwa,  Out Russell  House  llloi  k 

Quebec,  Que Cnnadian   Nor    Depot 

Toronto,  Ont .W  Kinit  Street  T.-.n'l 

Winnipeg,  Man R'm  ?.'»4.  I'nion  St:*'n 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCDMB 


Comiort  and  CooTciiicnce  Without  a  Crowd 
KIKOPK 

GENER.AL  EUROPE-AN  TOURS. 
BRITISH  ISLES.  RUSSIA  and  B.A.L- 
K.AN  ST.ATES.  ITALY,  NORWAY 
and  NORTH  C  APE.  SWITZER- 
LAND and  TYROL.  Departing  June 
and  July 

ATTOMOBILE  TOURS 
Through  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Europe.    Seven  tours  leaving  June 
and  July, 

ROUND  the  WORLD.      FiveTours.Five 
Months  to  Veai  in  len.?th.  July  to  Dec. 
PACIFIC   COAST  Tours   frequently. 
//  'hich  booklet  may  we  send  you  .' 
Itii.yiiioiKl    A-    Wliilfoiiib    t'«. 
Bosttui.N.-vv  Ydik.l'hila  .rlii.s^o.Saii  Fr.-uicisro 


EUROPE 

Attractive  Trips  at  Moderate  Cost 

Efficient    management.      Small    parties. 

Pension    Tours      $275.00  upwards 

Round  the  World— Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

THK  PII.Gni31  TOURS 

306  Washington  St..  Boston 
Ravmono  it  Whitcomb  Co.,  .Agents 

New  V.irk,    IMiil.-i.,  Cliicago,    S.m   Kmn. 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

Around  the  World  Sept.  20,  Nov.  1.5. 

EgriPt  and  Palestine  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 

A  /cm  vicaruies  in  North  Cape  and  Medi- 
terranean Tours  sailing  Juiie. 

Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Touts. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

SpreckcU  Ca.l  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

Between  New  York  and  Albany  on 
a  magnificent  Day  Line  steamer  is 
the  most  perfect  inland  water 
journey  in  the  world.  Your  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  charming 
beauty  and  historic  shores  will  be 
made  complete  by  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  the  Day  Line  serVice.  A 
fine  orchestra  and  restaurant  on 
each  boat.  Great.  New  Steamer 
"Washington  Irving."  in  commis- 
sion. 

Through  rail  tickets  between  New 
York  and  Albany  accepted.  All 
service  daily  except  Sunday. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  UNE 
Desbrcsses  Street  Pier        New  York 


WARD 

UNE 

Summer  Vacation 
Sea  Trip 

7  days  at  sea. 
3  days  on  shore. 

$92.jo 

Covering'  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana  and  Return 

1(  'rite  for  luformatioit,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 
Branch  Office,  290  Broadway,  N.  V.  83 


^H       "  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to 

eurof>e: 

for  1913" 

Tells  how  to  perfect  arrangements;  booking, 
luggage,  checking,  etc.  How  to  tip;  what 
hotels;  irates  to  pay;  what  to  see;  how  to  buy 
abroad,  etc.  Automobile  and  customs  regu- 
lations; money  values;  travelers'  cable  codes, 
etc.  Also  program  of  principal  events  to  be 
held  throughout  Europefrom  JunetoOctober. 
Equally  indispensable  for  either  the  first  or 
fiftieth  trip.  Over  500  pages,  India  paper,  gilt 
edges,  bound  in  limp  Morocco.  At  all  good 
bookstores,  or  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price — $2,50.  liesriiiittve  leaflet  mailed  free. 
nil.LIAM  It.  JKXKns  rO.UPAAY,  Slith  Ave.  ^H 
at  4sth  Stroi't,  Ni'»  Yurt.  ^^| 


HAUTAUQU 


"TOURS      " 

TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Italy  and  Central  Europe,  May  10, $800 

Scandinavia  and  Germany.  June  25, $40.i 

Egypt  and  Palestine,  May  10, 5470 

Cultured  Leadership:  Inclusive  Prices.  "The 
Chautauqua  Way,"  containing  full  informa- 
tion, sent  free. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.  (Inc.) 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


EUROPE  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
bWnUrk  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  piice.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Libby.    Spartanburg,  S.  C, 


HOW 
PilHIS 


mnusEs 


Ry  F.  Iterkeley  Smith, 

author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc  133  Cap.    iTDri  r 

tivating  Pictures  by  I  I  liri  I 
the  Author  and  sev-  •  t  WU1.1 
eral  Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent." — Buf- 
fcdo  Courier.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
fi.SO,    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


SWITZERLAND 


=  Irif:6I*l£lk6n   (BemeseOberlandjbetween  the  Lakes 

=  _.i_^_.i^_^^^    of  Thun  an  Brienz.    The  favorite  resort 

s  of  Americans.    At  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.     Starting-point 

=  for  all  the  famous  excursions  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.    Golf 

^  Links.    Magnificent  Kursaal  with  splendid  orchestra.    Lawn 

s  Tennis,  Rowing,  Fishing. 

=  For  further  informaiion  and  hookleh  applu  lo  address  helow 

=  B6I*n6     '^^^   picturesque  Capital  of  Switzerland  will 

M  •^■^^— ^^»     be  the  site  of  the 

I  Swiss  National  Exhibition 

1914 


i 


Hotel 
Tariffs 


For  further  Information  and  booklets  appta  to  address  below 

Full  particulars  of  an  ofFiclbl  character  about 


Hotels  in  all  parts  of   Switzerland  will   be  ^ 
found  in 
Switzerl 
Free  or 


"n< 


Handsomely  Illastrated  pamphlets  describiof  the  *bo 
are  free  on  personal  application  or  by  mail  for  10 

Official  Information  Bureau  of  Sw 

ew  York  City  Dept.  E,  241  Fifth  Avenue 


FOREIGN 


I 


EUROPE 

are  situated  on  the  lines  of  the 


S 


Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway       /^ 

Mountain  scenery,  lakes,  \h 
quaint  cities,  fashionable  re- 
sorts. Sunshine  and  flowers 
in  winter,  snow  and  ice  in 
summer,  are  within  reach  of 
the  traveler  by  the  famous 
P.-L.-M. 

RAIL  and  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES 

Do  not  fail  to  take  the  trfp 
over  the 

ROUTE  des  ALPES 

the  most  beautiful  motor  trip 

in  the  world. 

Descriptive     pamphlets,    maps 
and  information  from, 

P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 


EUROPE 

Private  courier  for  European  Travel.    Rates 
moderate.     Best  of  relerences.    Address 
Henri  Michel, 3  Villa  de  laTerrasse.Paris.France 

Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 

connects  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishguard 
and  Bristol  with  London  via  the  best  of 
Historic  England.  Illust'd  booklets  of  tours 
and  useful  Map  of  Great  Britain— ¥KK¥.. 
T.  Kateley,  Gen.  .Agt.,  5015th  Ave, New  York 
R.  H.  Lea,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Postage  stamps.most  complete  stock.all  coun- 
tries. Books  of  stamps  on  approval, e.ff.U.S. A. 
Sl.WO,  Ceylon  $1200,  Canada  $1500,  Australia 
J4U00:  other  Colonials.  Write  for  price  list, 
Capt.  Freeman.  17  New  Oxford  St..  London. 

'  LONDON    HOTEL 


M  M IW IW  WHW  lUIIUI  W  WI.M  IW  MMM55515"." 


A    London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
g   THE    GORING    HOTEL 

Grosvenor    Gardens.    London,    8.  W. 
I  Built  ill  1910  on  the  American  plan.       Every 
Bedroom  has  its  own  Private  Bathroom 

The  situation  is  right  in  the  heart  of  fash- 
ionable London.  The  Hotel  stands  in  private 
grovinds  away  from  any  street  noises. 

Tariff  from  Literarv  Digest  Tiavl  Bureau. 

b44-rii  r.ifi  2;!i.i  str-.t.  >-,-w  V.  ik  r;ii 
:nw:nVTvr.'ivivivivr?t-.'.v'r.'iVf.T.Trr? 


VACATION 
CRUISES 

Special  Summer  Rates 
Majr  1st  to  October  Ut 

Jamaica  \^^ 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA.  HAYTI.  COLOMBIA. 

COSTA  RICA.  NICARAGUA, 

by  'PRINZ'  and  other 

steamers  of  our 
ATLAS    SERVICE 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  L.\Nn  OF  THE  MID- 
NIGHT   SUN 
SCOTLAND, ORKNEY  &  FAROE 
ISLANDS,  ICELAND,  SPITZ- 
BERGEN,   NORTH  CAPE. 
NORWAY 
From  HamlinrK.durinc  JUNE, 
JULY   and    AUGUST,    by    S,S. 
VICTORIA  LDISE.  S  S.BIS- 
MARCK 4  S.S.  METEOR 


Cruise  Around  the  World 

and 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

By   Twin-screw  S.S    '' vUve- 
iaiid."  leavine  New  York  Jan- 
uary 27th.  19].'). 

1 35  days— $900. 00  and  up 

Register  your  engagements  now. 
Good  roototwill  soon  betaken. 


Write  for  full  information 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 

4t*45    Broadway.  .%«■"  V«ik 

Boston.     Philiulclphia 

PittsbuTKh.     Chic»i;o 

San  Francisco 

St.    Louirt 


^ 


>^    = 


New  York  City       = 


.5<M>  Ideal  Siiiiiiii<-r   ncsort.i 

ll2-i*age  lilnstraleil  Iti-oehure  uilii  iiifL.rnia- 
tioii  regarding  .iiMi  Summer  KeHorts  ill  Ver- 
mont and  5horc.«  Lake  CbamplalB,  mth 
hotel,  farm  and  village  home  accommodatinns. 
Sent  on  receipt  4c  stamps  for  mailing.  Address 
Summer  Homes.    No.   11.  3S.i  Broadway.  N.  T. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

PIIRRPr  Seventy  Spring  and  Summer 
LUnUri.  Tours,  comprising  Tours 
dc  Luxe  and  Vacation  Tours  at  Popular 
Prices.  All  Routes,  Special  Features. 
Steamship  Tickets  by  All  Lines 
Send  for  Frograin  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  264   Fifth  ATcone,  N.  Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cliicago, San  Franc ijco 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook'ai    Trii\ol<'rs*    ('lii>que<«    are 

l^ouU  .411  Over   the   World. 


l.UU) 
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CURRExNT    KVENTS 


Furi'lgii 


See  the 

Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone 

this   summer 

You  have  not '  'Seen  America' ' 
until  you  have  made  a  visit  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
it  is  a  natural  wonderland,  un- 
equaled,  comprised  of  geysers, 
canons,  waterfalls,  mountains 
and  many  other  sights  that  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  summer 
tourist. 

It  is  easily  accessible  by  way  of 
the  Western  entrance,  Yellowstone, 
Montana,  as  a  side  trip  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ogden,  or  Pocatello, 
during  the  Park  Season,  June  1 6th  to 
September  1 6th.  Stage  tours  through 
the  Park  are  arranged  to  accommo- 
date visitors  who  must  see  the  most 
in  the  shortest  time. 

See  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 
en  route  to  the  Park  without  additional 
expense  by  traveling  via 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

T/tf  .Vrw  and  Direct  Route  to  Yello-M- 
stone  National  Park.  Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Safety 
SigtiaU, 

Ask  for  beautifully  illustrated  Yellow- 
stone Park  literature,  giving  informa- 
tion about  our  All-Expense  Tours. 

Gerrit  Fort, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Room  67,       Omaha,  Neb. 
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SHAVE 
WITHOUT  SOAP 

Throw  out  cup.  soap  and 
brush, keep  yourrazorand 

Use  LLOYD'S 

EUX-E-SIS' 

Bub  it   in   and  shave    fl^ 
at  once!     Will  soften    • 
beard,     soothe    skin, 
mnke   shaving  quick, 
handy,      easy.        For 
years  the  daily  shav-    ^^^ 
ing    stand-by    of    ^^ 
Englishmen. 

Send  for  Trial  Tube — 

Large  size  at  leading  dealers. 
PARK   &   TILFORD,   225  Fifth  ATcaoe.  New  York 
F.  R.  ARNOLD  &  CO..  7  WmI  22d  Street.  New  York 


.May  30 — Thu  pt-mv  tnuty  lietwecn  the  Balkan 
Alliesi  and  Turki-y  U  sit^ned. 

Thf  Spunisli  Ciiliitu't,  headed  by  Premier 
KiiiiKiiuiucs  resiKii-,,  fDlloning  an  attack  by 
JunuiT  I'reinier  .Mutu-u. 

June  1. — Count  <le  Kutnanones  r«>.suines  the 
premiership  at  tlie  retiuesi  of  King  Alfonso. 

The  Pope  celebrates  his  seventy-eighth  blrth- 
ilay. 

.lune  2. — Japan  announces  that  it  favors  tlic 
Bryan  peace  plan,  which  is  already  endorsed 
by  ten  nations. 

Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate  of  England,  dies. 

.June  4. — Following  the  annoimcement  that  he 
and  his  cabinet  had  resigned,  I'remier  von 
Lukacs  is  wounded  by  a  saber  in  a  riot  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament. 

Japan  again  asks  that  the  California  Alien  Land 
Ownership  Law  be  not  enforced. 


Domestic 

Wasuington 

May  29. — Superintendent  Sylvester  and  the 
Washington  police  are  absolved  by  the  Senate 
of  blame  for  disorders  during  the  suffrage 
parade  on  March  3. 
Reports  show  that  American  exports  increased 
S217, 165,302  in  the  past  ten  months. 

May  31. — Tn  compliance  with  a  request  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  Senate  decides  to  make  a 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  alleged  lobby  in 
Washington. 

Secretary  of  State  Bryan  land  Ambassador 
Spring-Rice  sign  a  renewal  of  the  flve-year 
general  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

ThelPresident.  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Tillman,  of 
South  Carolina,  urges  early  action  on  the  pro- 
posed currency  legislation. 

June  3. — Richard  L.  Metcalfe,  editor  of  The 
Commoner,  is  appointed  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Attorney-General  McReynolds  says  the  dis- 
solution decree  in  the  Tobacco  Trust  case  has 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  recommends  a 
special  graduated  tax  as  a  remedy  for  monopoly 
evils. 

General 

May  29. — The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
issues  an  order  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
Friedmann  tuberculosis  serum  without  special 
permits. 

Governor  Fielder,  of  New  Jersey,  signs  a  com- 
promise jury-reform  bill. 

May  31. — The  Roosevelt  libel  suit  at  Marquette 
is  ended  with  a  nominal  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
after  George  A.  Newett,  the  defendant, 
apologizes  and  retracts. 

Negotiations  for  a  foreign  loan  of  ?100,000,000 
to  Mexico  are  concluded  in  New  York. 

June  2. — The  Curran  Aldermanic  Committee, 
which  recently  investigated  vice  conditions  in 
New  York  City,  recommends  the  dismissal  of 
Police  Commissioner  Rhinelander  Waldo,  on 
the  ground  of  inefHciency. 
Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer, 
of  Michigan,  dies  at  Detroit. 

June  3. — Ex-Congressman  Victor  Berger,  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  and  Adolph  Germer.  representing  the 
Socialist  party,  exonerate  Governor  Hatfield 
of  blame  for  conditions  resulting  from  the 
strike  in  the  West  Virginia  coal,  fields,  and 
criticize  ex-Governor  Glasscock.  * 
Police  Commissioner  Waldo,  of  New  York, 
denies  the  charges  made  by  the  Curran 
Committee. 


Didn't  Find  It.—"  My  husband  doesn't 
care   for    sightseeing." 

"  Then  nothing  interested  him  on  your 
trip?" 

"  Only  the  spot  where  Washington  threw 
a  dollar  across  the  Potomac.  He  spent 
several  hours  looking  for  the  dollar  and 
was  quite  happy  for  a  while,  but  even 
that  ended  in  disappointoLent  at  last." — 
I  Washington  Herald. 


Travel 

Avitn   your 

mind  at  rest 

by  securing  our 

Baggage 
Insurance 

Our  Tourist  Insur- 
ance Policy  can  be  had 
for  3/3  cents  a  day. 

We  indemnify  you  against  loss 
of  baggage  or  personal  effects  from 
fire,  theft,  navigation,  and  trans- 
portation while  in  the  custody  of 
any  railroad,  express  company, 
steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

Write  no-wr  for  our  attractive  bon 
voyaee  book  — "T^in^j  to  Remember 
While  Traoeting."    Free. 

Poor  &  Walnut  Sts 
Philadelphia 

Founded  1792 

Capital  $4,000,000 
rouNOEon79a       Surplus  to  Policy-holders 
over  $8,500,000 

g.'«»v-^     Writers  o£  Insurance 
covering: 

Fire  Marine 

Rent  Inland 

,-;        Tornado  Tourist 

I  Automobile 

Leasehold      Motorboat 
Perpetual        Parcel  Post 
Use  &  Occupancy        Registered  Mail 
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CgEETHATHIN6EJ> 


This  glass  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  is 
neat  and  inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  the 
contour  of  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  aflfords 
absolutely  iinobstnicted  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $5.00 
Or  with  wearers  correction,         $9.00 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 
House  can  equip  you.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them,  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that  you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 
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OIF     THE     Day 


THE  MINNESOTA   RATE   DECISION 


TIIK  RAV  OK  l.KillT  shot  throutjli  thu  " t\vilit,'lit 
zoiift"  between  State  and  national  jurisdiction  by  the 
Minnesota  rate  decision  fails  to  bring  all  our  editorial 
watfihers  into  agreement  as  to  what  they  see  there.  For  more 
than  a  year.  State  and  national  officials,  the  railroads,  and  Wall 
Street  have  awaited  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  this 
ease,  which  was  to  illuminate  finally  that  dim  and  shadowy 
borderland  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Now  that  the 
C'oiirli,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  on 
June  9,  apparently  ."declines  to  admit  that  there  is  a  twilight 
zone,"  editors  and  public  men  are  somewhat  at  variance  in 
deciding  who  is  the  winner.  The  decision  reverses  the  lower 
court  and  upholds  most  of  Minnesota's  specific  contentions,  de- 
claring valid  her  two-cent  passenger  rate  and  freight  schedules, 
even  tho  interstate  traffic  may  be  indirectly  affected.  But  the 
Court  emphatically  declares  this  regidation  to  be  valid  only  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  enact  legislation  covering  this 
point,  but  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  whenever  it 
pleases.  Hence,  since  the  Court  in  practise  leaves  the  State's 
right  of  regulation  intact,  we  find  papers  like  the  Washington 
Post  and  Chicago  Post  agreeing  with  the  New  YorK  Commercial, 
which  believes  that  "the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  hand- 
ed the  railroads  of  this  country  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
various  vStates  of  the  Union,  which  can  now  go  as  far  as  they 
])lease,  so  long  as  what  they  do  to  the  railroads  does  not  amount 
to  confiscation."  That  Congress  may  exert  its  latent  powers 
seems  "much  like  a  pleasant  dream,"  for  "a  Congress  that 
is  committed  to  the  principle  of  State  rights  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  for  the  railroads."  This  \'iew  is  supported  by  many 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  approve  the  de- 
cision and  see  no  need  for  further  legislation. 

But  a  careful  reading  of  the  opinion,  say  the  Boston  Tran- 
srri pi,  ^prmgf'wkl  Rep II hli can,  ar\d  New  York  Press,  Tribune,  and 
Krctring  Mail,  will  find  that  it  contains,  to  quote  The  Tribune, 
"a  pretty  complete  assertion  of  the  Government's  paramount 
right  to  go  into  a  State  and  upset  local  regulations  inimical  to  the 
conduct  of  interstate  commerce  on  a  just  and  fair  basis."  Sooner 
or  later,  says  The  Republican,  Congress  must  enact  laws  asserting 
its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is  declared 
by  The  Press  to  be  for  the  railroad.s — 

"a  signal  of  hope  for   the  future,  when   Congress  shall  assume 


the  i)arain<)untcy  of  liic  national  aut  horil y,  and  liic  l>f\\  ilderfd 
owners  of  the  more  than  $1(».()()(),(KM(.()(M)  invested  in  .\mericau 
railroad  properties — to  say  nolliing  of  olhtr  corporate  itncst- 
nients — may  look  for  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  one  authority 
rather  than  to  forty-eight.  ' 

We  are  reminded  by  several  newspapers  that  the  history  of 
the  Minnesota  rate  cases  began  when  in  15)07  Minnesota,  through 
its  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  and  sub.sequenlly 
through  its  legislature,  ordered  certain  reductions  of  freight  and 
passenger  charges  within  the  State.  Stockholders  of  railroads 
directly  affected  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  rates  as  an  un- 
constitutional exercise  of  power,  as  interference  with  interstate 
commerce,  and  as  confiscatory.  In  April,  1911,  Judge  Sanborn, 
in  the  Federal  Circuit  Court,  upheld  all  three  of  these  conten- 
tions; in  similar  Missouri  cases,  the  Circuit  Court  sustained  the 
argument  as  to  confiscatory  rates,  but  not  the  argument  <.i" 
interference  with  interstate  commerce.  Now  the  Supreme  ( 'oiirt 
reverses  the  Sanborn  decision,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  (lovonior 
of  Minnesota  and  other  State  officials  interested  in  the  cast-. 

It  is  a  victory  for  Minnesota,  says  Attorney-General  Smith, 
but  a  victory  whose  results  "are  of  unmeasurable  value  to  excry 
State  in  the  Union."  Taking  the  same  broad  view,  the  Minnea- 
poUs  Journal  thinks  the  ground  is  now  cleared  "for  a  complete 
readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  raihoads  and  the 
public  on  a  national  basis."     It  continues: 

"There  were  two  branches  of  the  ease — first,  the  question  of 
State  control  over  rates  wholly  within  the  State;  second,  the  que.s- 
tion  whether  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  State  were  confi.^fcatory, 
as  complained  by  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads.  This 
second  branch  of  the  case  naturally  involves  the  principles  on 
which  railroad  property  is  to  be  valued  in  determining  tiir 
reasonableness  of  rates. 

"Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  decision  as  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  case  is  that  the  State  does  at  present  <'ontrol  in- 
trastate rates,  but  that  Congress  at  any  time  may  in  its  discii- 
tion  take  away  that  power.  There  is,  in  short,  no  "  twilight 
zone'  where  neither  State  nor  nation  controls  rates." 

And  the  New  York  World,  Baltimore  News,  and  Chicago 
Tribune  agree  that  the  "twilight  zone"  now  disappears,  or,  at 
least,  "can  be  made  to  disappear  whenever  Congress  decides  to 
act." 

The  basis  for  their  belief  is  found  in  these  passages  in  tiic 
memorandum  read  by  Justice  Hughes: 


TKKM.S:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  monttis,  $1;  single  copy,  10  cents; 
j)osiuge  lo  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year. 
ItKi  KIPT  of  payment  is  sliown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  Ial)el ; 
tnil)s<Tiption  including  tlie  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  dateis  notproperly 
e.vtended  after  each  payment,  notify  piililishers  promptl.v.  Itistruelions  for 
ItKNKW.AL.  UI.SCONTINllANCK,  or  CHANCiK  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent 
Iwo  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Bolli  aid  and  new  ad- 
dresses ouisl, always  he  given.  DI.SCONTINliANt'K:  We  thid  tlial  many  of 
our  SHl>scril)ers  prefer  not  to  have  their  snl)scri|)tions  interrupted  and  their 


(lle.s  brolien  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  Nevert lielo^s  i(  is 
not  assumed  that  continuoiLs  service  is  desired,  liut  sul)scril)ers  areexpecced 
to  notify  us  with  r("as()nal)le  ijromptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  loiijii'r 
required.  PRESENTATION  COPIES:  Many  ]),-rsons  sulisrritie  for  Iriemls, 
intending  that  the  paper  sliall  stop  at  the  end  of  tlie  year.  If  instriiciions 
are  given  to  tliis  efTecl.  they  will  re<'eive  atlciuion  at  the  proper  lime. 

Fut)lislied  weekly  by    Ktuik   &   \\  agnails  Company,  ;i54-;{ri(1    KoiirMi 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  Salisliiiry  .S(|uare.  London.  K.  C. 

Entered  at  tlie  New  York  Post-ofMce  as  S«.'ouil-ela.s.s  Matter. 
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7,tuttM»ointii»'r<'«aii(l  its  iiistruiiit'iils,  tin;  mcasuri-  uf  the  n-Kulution 
it  should  suppli'." 


lit",     Id     I  .    I'Mtllili    to    •■\ii\     |i;irl     (il     llilii- 

sttti  •  and  li>  '  isirunifiitulii.v  or  iiK«iify  \>y  whirh 

it  in  carru'd  oii;  and  tin-  lull  ii)ntrol  liy  ("onyri'ss  ov«r  llie  .sul>- 
jiH'ts  tH)jiiriiitt»Hl  to  its  rt'trulatiou  i«  not  to  bf  dt<nJ»'d  or  thwarl«'d 

by  tht.eoniiruiigliu>jorini.Tstat..Hudirilrastatto|M.rations had  much  to  do  with  rate  cases,  thus  gives,  in  a  statement  pn- 

"Wher*'   uiutttrs   falling;   within    the   Slate   power,   as   ab(jve       pared   for  the  New   York  Sun,  his  view  of  the  effects  of  the 


Kx-l*re8ident  Taft,  who,  as  lawyer,  jud^e,  and  President,  has 


de8orib*Hl,  are  h1s«»  l>y  reatton  of  their  relation  to  interstate  coin- 
nieroe  within  the  reach  of  the  Federal  power.  Congress  must 
Ih«  the  judge  of  the  necefsity  of  Federal  a<lii)n.  and  until  Congress 
acts  the  States  may  act.  The  paramount  authority  of  Con- 
gress enables  it  to  intervene  at  its  discretion  for  the  complete 
and   efT»'<-ti\»>    go\ernment  •• 

^>f  that  which  has  l»c»'n 
committed  to  its  care,  and 
for  this  purpose  and  to  this 
extent,  in  response  to  a 
conviction  of  national  need, 
to  displace  local  laws  by 
substituting  laws  of  its 
own. 

"State  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates  began  with  rail- 
road transportation.  The 
authority  of  the  State  to 
I)reseribe  what  shall  be 
reasonable  charges  for  in- 
trastate transportation  is 
State-wide,  unless  it  be  lim- 
ited by  the  exertion  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  with  respect  to 
interstate  commerce  and 
its  instruments.  As  a  pow- 
er appropriate  to  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the 
State  it  is  not  confined  to  a 
I)art  of  the  State,  but  ex- 
tends throughout  the  State, 
to  its  cities  adjacent  to  its 
boundaries,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  If  this  authority  of 
the  State  be  restricted  it 
must  be  by  virtue  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  Federal 
control,  and  not  by  reason 
merely  of  a  dormant  Fed- 
eral power — that  is,  one 
which  has  not  been  exerted. 

"Congress,    in    an     act  haunted. 

to  regulate  commerce,  ex- 
pressly provided    that  the 

provisions  of  the  act  should  not  extend  to  transportation 
'wholly  within  one  State.'  Having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  statute,  the  familiar  range  of  State  action  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted,  the  continued  exercise  of  State  authority 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  after  its  enactment, 
and  the  decisions  ojt"  this  Court  recognizing  and  upholding  this 
authority,  the  Court  finds  no  foundation  for  the  proposition  that 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  contemplated  interference  with 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  for 
the  exclusively  internal  traffic  throughout  the  extent  of  its 
territory 

"Under  the  established  principles  governing  State  action, 
Minnesota  did  not  transcend  the  limits  of  its  authority  in  pre- 
scribing the  rates  here  involved,  assuming  them  to  be  reasonable 
intrastate  rates.  It  exercised  an  authority  appropriate  to  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  and  not  opposed  to  anj'  action  thus  far 
taken  by  Congress." 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  which  several  editors  look  upon  as  a 
"hint  to  Congress": 

"The  interblending  of  operations  in  the  conduct  of  interstate 
and  local  business  by  interstate  carriers,  and  the  exigencies  that 
are  said  to  arise  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  interstate 
rates  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  intrastate  rates,  are  considera- 
tions for  the  practical  judgment  of  Congress.  If  the  situation 
has  become  such  that  adequate  regulation  of  interstate  rates 
can  not  be  maintained  without  imposing  requirements  with 
respect  to  such  intrastate  rates  of  interstate  carriers  as  substan- 
tially affect  interstate  rates,  it  is  for  Congress  to  determine, 
within    the  limits   of   its  constitutional   authority   over   inter- 


decision  : 

"The  railroads  that  deem  them.selves  prejudically  affected 
by  the  State  regulation  of  State  l)usiness  can  lind  no  remedy 
for  their  complaint  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  in  any 

judicial  proceeding  based 
upon  that  act.  To  this  ex- 
tent the  issue  is  decided 
against  the  railroads. 

."But  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  ih  a  broad  dec- 
laration in  favor  of  the 
plenary  power  of  Congress 
to  vest  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion  and 
the  Federal  courts,  or  some 
other  appropriate  instru- 
mentality, with  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  and  restrict 
such  improper  or  preju- 
dicial interference  with  in- 
terstate commerce  as  the 
fixing  by  a  State  railroad 
commission  of  merely  State 

rates  may  involve 

"The  result  of  the  main 
issue  is  a  great  victory  in 
principle  for  the  national 
control  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  possession 
by  Congress  of  the  right 
to  use  every  appropriate 
means  to  render  that  con- 
trol effective  and  uniform, 
even  where  the  means  may 
include  an  investigation 
and  restriction  under  Con- 
gressional authority  of 
State- fix t  rates  on  State 
business. 

"The   only   recourse    of 
the      interstate     railroads 
which  have  complaints  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  is  to 
Congress  for   new   legisla- 
tion adopting  some  proper 
means  to  permit  the  railroads  to  secure  consideration  of  their 
complaints  by  Federal  authority  and  the  restraint  of  such  State 
action  as  may  interfere  with  the  uniform  and  proper  regulation 
of  their  interstate  commerce." 

Railroad  officials  and  railroad  lawyers  receive  the  decision 
with  disappointment,  which,  however,  is  in  some  cases  moderated 
and  even  overcome  by  the  hope  that  Congress  will  make  use  of 
the  broad  powers  it  is  declared  to  possess.  Presidents  Mudge  of 
the  Rock  Island,  and  D.elano  of  the  Wabash,  are  reported  as  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  railway  men  that  the 
decision  is  bad  for  the  railroads.  Others  are  more  optimistic, 
thinking  that  Congress  is  now  aware  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  roads, 
and  is  likely  to  take  action  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  complete  charge  of  the  railways  of  the  country. 
Sentiment  in  Wall  Street,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
is  now  drifting  strongly  in  favor  of  such  centralization,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  railroads  will,  as  advised  by  e.x- 
President  Taft  and  many  others,  memorialize  Congress  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation.  And  this  task  is  urged  upon  the 
Washington  lawmakers  as  their  bounden  duty  by  such  papers  as 
the  Springfield  Republican,  New  York  Tribune,  Mirmeapolis 
Journal,  and  Chicago  Tribune.  "The  national  function  of 
transportation"  must  be  "regulated  by  the  national  Oovern- 
raent,  fully  and  consistently,"  declares  the  Chicago  daily.  Nat- 
urally, comments  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "this  means  all 
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failroads,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  may  also  mean 
ultiiuately  all  industrial  corporations." 

Judging  from  Washington  correspondence,  this  question  may 
become  a  political  issue  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative Willis  (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  is  said  to  be  at  work  upon 
a  bill  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Federal  and  State  control  of 
railway  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Democrat  has  been 
found  who  favors  such  action.  Representative  Adamson,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, remarks  for  instance: 

"Believing  in  good  government,  I  accept  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  without  additional  legislation  on  this  particular  phase 
of  the  interstate  commerce  question." 

It  is  the  portion  of  the  Minnesota  rate  decision  dealing  with 
the  charges  of  confiscatory  rates  and  the  allied  problem  of 
valuation  that  is  deemed  of  most  immediate  importance  from 
the  railroad  standpoint  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  the  ease  of  three  roads,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  the  lower  court  had  adjudged  the  Minnesota  rates 
confiscatory.  The  Supreme  Court  reverses  this  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  two  first-named  roads,  but  upholds  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Minneapohs  and  St.  Louis.  This  part  of  the  opinion  deaUng 
with  the  question  of  valuation  is  exceedingly  technical,  and  can 
not  here  be  quoted  at  length.  The  New  York  Sun  explains  that: 

"In  asserting  that  the  rates  were  confiscatory,  two  sets  of  valu- 
ations of  railroad  property  were  offered  to  the  lower  coiirt,  which 
rejected  the  State  valuation  and  accepted  those  of  the  railroads. 
The  railroad  valuations  were  in  excess  of  their  capitalization,  and 
Judge  Sanborn's  doctrine  that  capital  invested  in  railroad  proper- 
ty was  entitled  to  a  return  of  7  per  cent.,  on  the  value  of  the 
property,  was  translated  marketwise  to  mean  minimum  passenger 
and  freight  rates  which  would  guarantee  a  wide  margin  of  return 
above  7  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  common  stocks  of  rail- 
roads similarly  undercapitalized  or  overvalued.  It  was  this 
translation  which  more  than  anything  else  raised  the  exaggerated 
hopes  that  went  to  smash  in  Wall  Street  yesterday. 

"In  arriving  at  his  findings  about  railroad  values,  Judge 
Sanborn  sustained  the  argument  of  the  railroads  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  present  value  of  property  vabied  for  railroad  pur- 
poses as  distinct  from  the  value  of  land  adjacent  to  terminals  or 
right  of  way." 

The  Supreme  Court  "refused  to  sustain  either  the  values  or 
the  methods  adopted,"  notes  The  Sun,  but  it  also  declined  to 


offer  any  substitute  method,  being  content  \\nth  lajnng  down  a 
few  general  principles.    To  quote  the  opinion  again: 

"It  is  not  admissible  to  attribute  to  the  property  owned  by  the 
carriers  a  speculative  increment  of  value  over  the  amount  iincst^ 
ed  in  it  and  beyond  the  value  of  similar  property  owned  by  ot  ficrs 
by  reason  of  the  fact  of  public  service.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  tlic 
company  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  communities  it  serves,  and  thus  to  attribute  to  its 
property  an  increase  in  value,  still,  the  increase  so  allowed,  apart 
from  any  improvements  it  may  make,  can  not  properly  extend 
beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  normal  market  value  of  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  having  a  similar  character.  Otherwise  we  enter 
the  realm  of  mere  conjecture." 

Apparently,  then,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the  actual 
real  estate  of  the  railroads  must  be  estimated  at  the  local  value 
of  farm  land  in  parts  of  the  system,  and  at  the  improved  real- 
estate  value  where  the  surrounding  real  estate  is  also  improved." 
Herein  this  financial  daily,  and  likewise  the  New  York  Globe  and 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Sun,  and  Springfield  Republican  see  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  the  solution  of  the  difficult  valuation  problem. 

President  Erb,  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  is  pleased  with 
the  decision,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Minnesota  rates  were 
deemed  confiscatory  in  the  case  of  his  road.  Yet  he  bases  his 
satisfaction  on  general  grounds,  saying: 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Court  now  holds  that  the  State 
can  not  make  a  rate  that  is  confiscatory  or  that  fails  to  yield  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  the  property 

"The  decision  will,  in  my  opinion,  go  far  to  establish  con- 
fidence the  world  over  in  American  raihoad  investments  and 
should  be  helpful  in  the  present  condition  in  restoring  confidence 
and  general  prosperity." 

The  effect  of  last  week's  decision  on  the  Shreveport  rate  eases, 
which  have  been  held  over  till  October,  is  a  subject  of  sonie 
interesting  newspaper  speculation,  but  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Dennison,  who  represents  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  Commerce  Coiu-t,  and  who  drew  the  petition  of  the 
Federal  Government  intervening  in  the  State  rate  cases  because 
of  their  effect  on  the  Shreveport  case,  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  saying  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  leaves 
the  issue  open : 

"The  Minnesota  cases  relate  to  an  indirect  effect  upon  inter- 
state commerce,  while  the  Shreveport  case  involves  a  direct  and 
intentional  interference  with  interstate  commerce  by  the  State 
of  Texas." 
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'HEAVY,  mow  Y  IIANIJS--" 

— Murphy  iu  the  San  Francisco  Call. 


HOPES   AND    FKARS    IX    TARIFF  REVISION. 


"PUBLICITY"  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

OBJECTIONS  to  publicity  about  their  affairs  continue 
lo  conio  from  our  organs  which  exist  by  making  public 
the  affairs  of  others.  Not  that  they  have  anything  to 
I'oMceul,  they  hasten  to  explain,  but  they  fear  that  this  piece  of 
go\erii  mental  coercion  may  lead  to  others,  till  finally  the  "free- 
(Itmi  of  (lii>  press"  will  be  in  danger.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
^•\  or,  appears  to  have  no  such  apprehension,  and  by  its  unanimous 
tUrisioii  the  "Newspaper  Publicity  Law,"  enacted  as  part  of 
I  he  Postal  Appropriation  Act  of  1912,  is  alftrmed  as  constitutional 
and  described  in  the  opinion,  press  reports  say,  as  a  measure 
"fur  the  public  good"  and  "not  an  abridgment  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press."  The  particular  section  of  the  law  whose  validity 
was  contested  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Coiiuncrce  in  conjunction  wth  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishei*s'  Association,  requires  that  every  newspaper  and  periodical 
having  mailing  privileges  of  the  second  class  shall  file  with  the 
iu)stal  authorities  semiannual  sworn  statements,  giving  the 
names  of  the  editors,  owners,  stockholders,  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security-holders,  and  the  average  circulation 
ill  the  case  of  daily  papers,  which  statement  must  also  be  pub- 
lisheil  in  the  newspaper  or  periodical.  Also,  it  is  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  to  publish  paid-for  articles  without 
iiiarUiiig  them  "advertisement."  This  law  applies  to  52,()()t) 
I>ublications,  some  reports  estimate,  and  exempts  only  "religious, 
fraternal,  and  scientific  publications."  About  88  per  cent,  of  the 
newspapers  already  have  complied  with  the  law,  "many  under 
jirotest,"  because  they  believe  it  seeks  to  "regulate  journalism" 
and  to  enforce  "censorship  of  the  press." 

On  t  l^is  point  the  Court's  decision,  announced  by  Chief  Justice 
AVhile,  maintains — 

"that  in  considering  this  subject  we  are  concerned  not  with 
any  general  regulation  of  what  should  be  published  in  news- 
papers, not  with  any  condition  excluding  from  the  right  to  resoi't 
to  the  mails,  but  we  are  concerned  solely  and  exclusively  with  the 
right  on  behalf  of  the  publishers  to  continue  to  enjoy  great  priv- 
ileges and  advantages  at  the  public  expense,  a  right  given  to 
f  lieiu  by  Congress  upon  condition  of  compliance  with  regulations 
deemed  by  that  body  incidental  and  necessary  to  the  complete 
IVnitiou  of  the  public  policy  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
])rivileges  accorded." 


If  the  methods  of  this  law,  which  "many  competent  author- 
ities" deem  "excessively  inquisitorial,"  says  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  were  applied  to  other  than  second-class  matter,  "it 
is  difficult  to  see  to  what  extremes  this  form  of  goverumcut 
espionage  might  not  go,"  and  this  paper  argues: 

"The  law  was  inspired  partly  as  a  matter  of  spite  by  legislators 
who  wished  to  punish  the  newspapers  for  their  hostile  criticisms. 
There  was  no  public  demand  for  such  a  measure.  It  escaped 
discussion  because  that  was  rendered  impossible  through  the 
haste  in  which  it  was  rushed  through  Congress  as  a  rider  upon 
the  Post-Office  Appropriation  Bill.  Some  of  its  provisions  are 
ridiculous,  and  the  law  should  be  amended  or  repealed  to  bring 
it  within  the  limits  of  reason.  Of  course  The  Journal  of  Coiniiiircc 
will  very  cheerfully  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  Sui)reino 
Court  as  soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  clearly  under- 
stood. As  for  the  policies  and  actions  of  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, they  require  neither  explanation  nor  defense,  being 
absolutely  open  and  independent  in  all  respects." 

Nor  has  the  New  York  Times  anything  to  conceal  in  its  affairs 
or  its  circulation,  but  it  does  consider  the  law  "odious"  and 
"of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  public."  As  for  the  requirement 
that  all  paid-for  matter  shall  be  marked  "advertisement,"  says 
The  Times,  as  it  does  not  do  a  "reading-notice"  business,  the 
provision  can  have  no  personal  application,  yet — 

"We  have  denounced  the  law  because  it  is  base  in  origin  and 
detestable  in  principle.  It  is  a  bad  and  harmful  law,  and  as 
soon  as  the  peot)le  show  sufficient  interest  in  the  afVairs  of  the 
nation  to  elect  a  Senate  and  House  of  a  higher  intellectual  level 
than  that  recently  attained,  it  will  be  repealed." 

The  harm  of  the  publicity  law,  in  the  view  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Foal,  Ues  in  "the  possibility  of  using  the  postal  laws  in  a 
pimitive  way  and  not  only  against  the  newspapers,"  becau.so 
the  Court's  decision  "rests  the  whole  question  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  specify  the  conditions  under  which  newspapers  and 
periodicals  shall  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  second-class 
matter." 

But  the  fears  of  the  New  York  dailies  are  not  shared  by  the 
Si)ringfield  Republican,  which  remarks  that  the  law  "is  to  most 
papers  an  academic  matter,"  and  "there  seems  no  reason  for 
fearing  that  there  is  to  be  any  serious  abridgment  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  along  this  line." 
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TARIFF   INFANTS. 


INDICTING   A   "LABOR  TRUST" 

THE  INDICTMENT  of  nineteen  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Law  in  connection  with  the  West  Virginia  strike  puzzles 
the  Washington  correspondents,  coming  at  the  time  it  does. 
Why  start  ^ch  a  suit,  they  wonder,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
United  State  Senate's  investigation  of  charges  Tnuch  the  same, 
in  a  general  way,  as  those  carried  in  the  indictment?  Further- 
more, as  the  Washington  Times  points  out,  "President  Wilson's 
difficulties  deciding  whether  to  sign  or  veto  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Bill,"  with  its  proviso  forbidding  the  use  of  its 
appropriation,  for  prosecuting  labor  unions  and  agricultural 
associations  under  the  Antitrust  Law,  "will  not  be  lessened 
by  the  action  of  the  West  Virginia  Federal  Court."  The 
■President's  plan,  according  to  the  well-informed  Washington 
Post,  is  "to  accompany  his  signature  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
with  a  statement  deprecating  the  pro^'iso,  and  explaining  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  other  funds  available  for  punish- 
ing violators  of  the  law  regardless  of  their  affiliations."  But  it 
was  hardly  expected,  continues  The  Post,  "that  any  active 
move  against  labor  men  would  be  used  as  a  practical  illustration 
of  that  statement."  Any  political  significance  in  the  indictment, 
however,  declare  several  editors  and  correspondents,  is  obscured 
for  the  present  by  the  fact  that  it  came  about  solely  on  the 
initiative  of  the  local  district  attorney,  without  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  other  offi<'ials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington.     But  later,  says  The  Post, 

"If  the  prosecution  is  pushed  forward,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  President  approves  the  indictment.  If  the  case  is 
dropt,  the  inference  will  be  drawn  that  the  President's  interest 
in  the  proviso  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  goes  deeper  into  its 
merits  than  has  been  surmised  heretofore." 

Nor  is  it  in  Washington  alone  that  this  action  has  caused 
surprize  and  started  questionings.  Labor  leaders  gathered 
informally  in  Indianapohs  let  it  be  understood,  according  to  a 
press  dispatch,  that  in  their  opinion  "the  conviction  of  the 
defendants  would  put  a  stop  to  organizing  across  State  lines  and 
would  practically  destroy  labor  organizations  unless  they  con- 
fiiied  themselves  within  State  lines  and  thus  escaped  the  inhibi- 


tions of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law."  And  it  was  to  escape 
just  such  conditions,  they  explain,  "that  they  urged  the  passage 
of  an  act  exempting  them  from  prosecution  under  the  Anti- 
trust Law." 

The  indictment  charges  that  the  nineteen  persons  named,  as 
agents  and  members  of  "an  unincorporated,  voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  individuals  as  a  labor  union  known  as  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  having  many  thousands  of  members,  un- 
lavvfuUj-  combined  and  conspired  together  with  the  object  and 
intent  of  unionizing  and  making  members  of  said  organization 
the  laborers  emploj^ed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,"  with  the  intent  that  the  organization,  "by 
regulating  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  those  laborers,  could  and 
would  fix  and  control  prices  at  which  the  coal  mined  in  West 
Virginia  could  compete  with  the  coal  mined  in  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois." 
Or,  as  the  press  generally  understand  it,  tho  the  mine  owners  are 
not  named,  the  officials  of  the  Mine  Workers  are  indicted  "for 
conspiring  with  coal  operators  in  other  States  who  are  friendly 
to  union  labor  to  unionize  the  miners  of  West  Virginia  and  intro- 
duce into  that  State  the  higher  union  scale  of  wages."  This, 
declares  President  John  P.  White,  one  of  the  nineteen  indicted 
Mine  Workers,  "is  absm-d  and  ridiculous." 

"We  will  be  amply  able  to  make  clear  that  no  such  collusion 
existed,  or  was  even  thought  of.  If  we  conspired  with  the 
operators,  as  the  dispatch  saj's,  why  did  they  not  indict  the 
operators?  There  are  operators  in  the  four  States  mentioned — 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — who  own  mines  in 
West  Virginia.  They  would  hardly  be  conspiring  against  them- 
selves. 

"The  whole  story  is  a  pure  fabrication  of  the  wildest  imagi- 
uation." 

It  may  be  that  the  full  strength  of  the  case  against  these  Mine 
Workers  has  not  appeared  in  the  dispatches,  suggest  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  Springfield  Republican,  hut.  says  the  latter, 
if  all  they  have  done  "  is  to  bring  about,  or  to  seek  to  bring  about, 
the  raising  of  wages,  then  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  defense 
whatever  of  the  use  of  the  Antitrust  Law  in  prosecuting  them," 
and  "the  sooner  that  law  is  amended,  the  better."  Yet  after 
all.  The  Republican  feels  confident  that  if  such  is  the  case,  the 
highest  Federal    courts  are  not  likely    to  sustain  the  charges 
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i'ntii;;iiL  lu  \\  i-.-l  Wryiniu.  Likiiwisc  it  apiHiUM  lo  iho  Wushinp- 
h>it  Timte  lliitt  "t«»  iltH'itlf  Ilif  Wohl  Viri;iiiia  i-iw<«  iiuairisl  llii' 
union  wuulil  ritwuiiiitfly  Ih*  to  (l«^<i(lt<  atraiiiut  all  unions  wIioko 
l>rt»t;runi  might  attwi  tb>  prit-f  j»f  unytliing  entering  into  inti-r- 
^lul^■  runinienH'."  Ami  it  <'on<'liul»'s  einiilmtii-ully:  "It  is  itn- 
possiMf  unti  untliinkaltit*  that  tho  labor  orguniziitions  shall  now 
Im-  aiijiKiit'attHl  out  of  I'xistonce  under  a  law  that  was  never 
int'unt  to  apply  to  them." 

To  the  New  York  Timen,  however,  which  looks  at  the  situa- 
tion rrom  a  slit;htly  (li(T«Tent  viewpoint,  u  fonspirafv  of  the  kind 
cluirgfd  "is  aliout  as  obnoxious  a  oonspirat-y 
in  n-straint  of  trade  as  could  well  be  imag- 
ined," and  is  a  '"iKjrfectly  apparent"  viola- 
tion of  the  Antitrust  I^iw.  If  that  statute, 
it  fimtinups,  "is  applicable  in  any  case,  it  is 
applical>le  to  this  one."     Finally, 

'■'riie  West  Virginia  indictment  supplies  a 
very  good  test  of  the  attitude  of  the  Kxecu- 
li\e  Department  of  tlie  (lovernment  toward 
till'  remarkable  theory  adoi)ted  l)y  Congress 
that  erime  is  not  punishable  when  committed 
by  labor  unions  and  farmers." 

'I'iie  New  York  (Jlohc,  speaking  as  a  friend 
of  organized  labor,  welcomes  tho  prosecution 
■'bicause  sooner  or  later  some  court  must 
sqiuirely  pass  on  tho  question  of  whether  or 
iiuflabor  unions  are  ol)noxious  under  the 
iShernum  Law."  And  the  New  York  Com- 
juricKtl,  noting  that  another  set  of  indict- 
ments handed  down  l)y  the  same  grand  jury 
charges  a  coal-mining  company  with  peonage, 
deems  it  well  that  the  prosecution  of  the  two 
c;ises  will  enable  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned "to  join  issues  upon  which  the  Su- 
I)ri>me  Court  may  pass  judgment  in  the  end." 

The  indictments  came  "as  a  complete  sur- 
prize to  me,"  says  Governor  Hatfield,  of 
West  Virginia,  who,  as  the  Senatorial  inves- 
tigation begins,  declares  that  "in  tiie  I'ainl 
and  Cabin  Creek  coal  fields,  the  civil  author- 
ilies  have  absolute  control  and  have  had  for 

some  time."  In  view  of  the  wido-si)r(>ad  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  coimection  with  the  use  of  martial  law  in  West  Virginia, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  Socialist  committee  of 
inquiry  practically  exonerates  him.  To  quote  from  this  docu- 
ment, as  ai)i)ears  in  thelMilvvaukeo  Leader  (Soc.)— 

"lie  luul  inherited  martial  law  from  Governor  Glasscock,  his 
Itredfcessor,  and  the  reason  he  j)ermitted  it  to  remain  i"ITecti\e 
was  because  lie  was  requested  to  do  so  by  the  union  miners 
llioinselves  to  prevent  them  and  their  organizers  from  being 
assaidted  and  beaten  up  by  the  Baldwin-Feltz  thugs  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  mine  owners 

■■\\e  have  no  desire  to  exculpate  Governor  Hatfield  for  any 
ai't  he  is  justly  responsible  for,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
has  been  accused  of  wrongs  which  were  committed  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Glasscock,  liis  predecessor,  to  whose 
otticial  spinelessness  and  subservaency  to  the  mine  owners  are 
mainly  due  the  outrages  which  so  long  disgraced  West  Virginia 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

"It  w^^as  under  the  administration  of  Glasscock  and  not  Hat- 
lield  that  martial  law  was  declared;  that  the  military  commission 
was  created;  that  Mother  Jones,  John  Brown,  C.  H.  Boswell, 
and  numerous  others  were  coiu't-martialed  and  convicted." 

The  Socialist  Committee  state  in  this  document  that  the 
Governor  had  "unconditionally  released"  these  persons  from 
prison,  and  quote  him  as  saying  "that  not  in  a  single  instance 
had  he  affirmed  a  con^^ction  of  the  military  commission,  that 
the  supprest  Socialist  pap(>rs  were  at  liberty  to  resume  publica- 
tion, and  that  he  belie\  (>d  in  the  rights  of  free  organization,  free 
speech,  and  free  assemblage." 


C't»pyrightcd  by  Brown  Brothers,  New  York. 
ALEXANDER  SCOTT, 

The  editor  whose  imprisonment  for 
priiuiug  unJiind  words  aJ)out  tlie  Piil- 
crson  police  rai.ses  lljo  "  frce-spccfli  " 
issue  iu  New  Jereey. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  JOURNALISTIC   I^LKILS 

AN  UNEXPKCTKI)  DKVKLOPMENT  in  the  {'alvrsou 
/_^  strike — the  convicticjii  of  a  Socialist  editor  for  daring 
■^  -^  to  impugn  the  Paterson  f)oli(;e  in  his  Wcekli/  Ix.^nr,  — 
has  resulte<l  in  a  change  of  the  poi)ular  temper  towani  I  Ik; 
strike'-ridden  Jersey  city  and  bids  fair  to  bring  up  the  (lue-stion  of 
free  speech  as  a  national  topic.  Alexander  Scott  is  tho  name 
of  the  convicted  editor  whose  sentence  is  indeterminate  at  from 
one  to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor,  with  a  fine  of  $250.  The  Nrw 
York  Socialist  Call  announces  the  formation 
of  a  " Scott 'Defense  Fund"  by  tho  Passaic 
County  Socialists,  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
highest  courts.  The  contest  will  be;  fought 
out  on  a  proper  legal  basis,  says  The  ('fill, 
and  there  will  be  "no  anarchy,  even  if  tho 
anarchists  are  the  police,"  for  Scott  is  not 
to  be  railroaded  and  his  fight  "will  persist 
when  the  strike  in  the  silk-mills  is  endc'd." 
The  statements  on  which  Scott  was  indicted 
were  directed  against  the  chief  of  police  and 
his  men,  and  some  of  them  are  quoted  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  which  says  that  "ev(!ry 
interest,  big  or  little,  that  fears  publicity" 
is  always  ready  with  the  cry:  "Send  the 
editor  to  jail;  teach  him  a  lesson  so  he  won't 
interfere  with  our  game."  Once  Scott  wrote, 
77/c  Star  tells  us:  "Helpless  men,  women, 
and  children  are  brutally  clubbed,  cuffed, 
and  manhandled  right  on  the  streets."  And 
again:  "The  police  anarchists  not  only  be- 
lieve in  lawlessness,  but  they  practise  it. 
They  don't  waste  words  on  the  workingmr;n 
— they  simply  crack  their  heads."  It  is  of 
remarks  like  these  that  the  New  York  Trib- 
une says  the  Curran  Report  makes  "quite 
as  serious  charges  against  the  police  of  New 
York"  and  counsels  the  higher  courts  (f 
New  Jersey  to  show  disapproval  of  "tlic 
perversion  of  justice  now  being  practised  in 
Paterson,"  for — 

"If  the.y  do  not  check  the  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
I)ress  and  of  free  speech  now  going  on  there.  Congress  will 
I)roperIy  step  in  and  inquire  whether  citizens  and  resid«^nts  of 
N(nv  Jersey  are  enjoying  the  full  protection  of  the  guaranties 
of  the  federal  Constitution." 

Just  what  rights  of  citizenship  have  been  violated  iu  Paterson 
are  touched  upon  by  the  New  York  (llobc  in  a  resume  of  the 
progress  of  the  strike  in  which  it  holds  that  the  whole  trouble  has 
been  that  "Haywoodism  on  one  side  has  been  met  by  II  ay  wood- 
ism  on  the  other,"  and  it  adds  that  "anarchism  is  not  prevented, 
but  stimulated,  when  pxdilic  officers,  losing  their  heads  and 
forgetting  their  oaths,  become  anarchistic."  Also  'J'he  illobe 
points  out  that  it  has  been  the  game  of  Haywood  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  tease  "a  stupid  chief  of  poUce"  into  making  "ilU^gal 
an-ests,"  thus  giving  support  to  "the  Haywood  theory  that  the 
present  government  is  all  wrong."  Then  follow  instances,  such 
as  the  conviction  of  Haywood  in  April  "by  a  foolish  magistrate" 
— a  judgment  reversed  in  a  higher  court;  then  the  conviction  of 
Patrick  Quinlan  "for  an  ofifense  which  it  is  seemingly  conceded 
he  did  not  commit,"  and  finally,  the  conviction  and  sentencing, 
as  above  stated,  of  the  Socialist  editor  of  The  Weekly  Issue,  who, 
as  The  Globe  says,  was  found  guilty  of  criminal  "hostility  to 
government"  by  a  jury  consisting  of  "two  county  officers,  two 
farmers,  and  eight  business  men."  Continuing,  The  Globe  tells 
us  that  altho  "nine-tenths  of  the  voting  citizens  of  Paterson  arc 
emplo.vees,"  not  one  of  them  was  on  the  jury,  and  it  sums  up  the 
Scott  verdict  in  these  words: 


Jiiiii-  il,  I!M:! 


riii:    lJ^I:l^\lJ^     i)i(;i:s'r 


"!•>(!«!  s|)(ht1i  was  first  sii|)|)rt'st  iti  I'alcrsoii.  'riini  lice 
assnriil)laK<'.  Now  rrcrdoni  of  l\w  pn-ss  is  allackfd.  I(  is  to 
l)(!  iio|K'(l  Mien?  is  enoiijjii  virliH!  left  in  thr  |)ress  and  anionf;  I  lit' 
i'rionds  of  (u'r  <;o\crniii('nt  to  proli'ct  tills  .Icrsoy  odilor  in  his 
constitutional  ri^lits.  A  poor  man,  hv  should  not  hf  asked  to 
hoar  tho  sole  expense  of  his  defense.  lie  should  ho  furnished 
willi  <'onipetenl  eouiisi-i  and  a  prompt  a[)pea!  taken.  In  the 
Jiieantime  it  is  propt-r  to  repeat  one  of  the  statements  for  whieli 
this  Jersey  editor  has  been  convieted  as  a  criminal  nanu'lv, 
that  the  anarchism  of  the  worst  kind  is  tlie  anarchism  of  piiMic 
olVicers  who  flagrantly  violate  the  law  i)y  disregarding  constitu- 
tional rights." 

The  statute  l)y  whose  provisions  Scott  was  convicted,  tlio 
Springfield  Re  publican  informs  us,  was  passed  soon  after  llic 
assassination  of  I'resident  AlcKinley  "in  sympathy  with  \\\v 
])o|)ular  excitement  of  the  hour  over  the  criticism  of  governments 
and  |)ubli(^  officials  by  the  press,"  and  observes: 

"That  it  is  a  statute  whicli  might  lie  used  outrageously  by 
the  authorities  is  evident  enough.  Whether  it  has  been  in  the 
cas(!  referred  to  we  do  not  undertake  to  say  without  having  seen 
the  text  of  the  articU^s  in  the  I'assaic  paper  on  the  Paterson 
police.  But  it  is  a  law  which,  having  now  been  enforced  in  a 
special  instance,  sliould  be  made  to  stand  the  test  of  the  .ju<ig- 
iiient  of  the  highest  trii)iinals  to  which  the  individual  may  appeal 
f<jr  the  safeguarding  of  his  liberties." 

But  the  New  York  World,  which  disclaims  any  sympathy  for 
the  I.  W.  W.,  says  it  has  read  carefully  Editor  Scott's  criticism 
of  the  Paterson  police  and  concludes  that — 

"If  New  York  had  such  a  law  and  it  was  interpreted  as  the 
New  Jersey  law  has  been  interpreted,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  would  be  in  jail.  Indeed,  except  for  Mayor  Claynor 
and  (Commissioner  Waldo  and  the  police  force,  the  town  would 
be  practically  depopulated." 

"Not  an  ornament  to  Jersey  justice,"  remarks  the  Bosttm 
TraiDicript  on  what  it  niWs  a  "gag  law,"  and  believes  the  Socialists 
will  be  duly  grateful  to  the  court  for  having  provided  them  with 
an  asset  so  valuable  as  "a  fully  fledged  martyr."      The    Tran- 


the  city  and  Stale  of  New  ^'ork  had  l>een  com|>el!ed  to  iieep 
silence,  I  hat  situation  would  ha\e  conliniied  to  fesler  and  expand 
under  the  immunities  of  enforced  sts-recy.  It  was  the  publicity 
that   followed  that  ga\('  justice  its  opportunity  and  iielped   liu- 
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UNITED  THEY  STAND. 

• — Kirby  in  the  Now  York  World. 

srripl  does  not  b(>li(>v(>  Scott  guilty  from  the  evidence  of  his 
editorials,  and  defends  criticism  of  public  officials  with  this 
argument: 

"A  great  deal  has  happened  within  the  year  so  close  to  New 
Jersey  that  the  courts  of  that  State  should  have  seen  that  the 
literal  application  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  working 
was  hardly  in  accord  with  the  public  welfare.  Suppose  that 
when  Rosenthal  was  shot  down  the  newspapers  and  people  of 
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THK    PATERSON  ATTEMPT. 

— Hobinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

authorities  to  discover  and  punish  at  least  a  few  of  th(>  gnilly 
parties.  Th(>  delight  of  men  high  up  in  the  ]K)lice  department 
at  finding  themselves  protected  by  a  law  of  the  State  against 
criticism  and  the  detection  to  which  it  led,  for  their  parts  in  an 
infamous  conspiracy,  can  well  be  imagined. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  the  case  is  to  be  considered  by  a  higher 
or  probably  the  highest  court  in  the  State,  if  there  has  been  an 
inadequate  or  too  technical  interpretation  of  the  law,  the  court 
will  doubtless  find  it  out.  If  the  terms  of  the  law  compel  \\\v 
verdict  that  has  been  given,  then  it  is  so  much  the  wors(>  for  tht? 
law.  When  a  public  servant,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is 
protected  against  criticism,  Ave  may  look  for  bad  and  oppressixi; 
service.  Publicity  is  the  safety-valve.  Public  sentiment  is  a 
better  regulator  of  public  service  than  any  other  influence  that 
can  be  invoked,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  public  senti- 
ment is  if  it  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  free  expression." 

Similarly  the  Cleveland  Press  holds  that  "free  government 
is  impossible  without  free  discussion,"  and  that  "the  right  of 
free  speech  in  a  democracy  is  basic,"  but,  because  of  certain 
recent  infringements  of  this  right  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
The  Press  is  moved  to  ask: 

"What  is  meant  by  free  speech  as  the  term  is  used  in  th<> 
constitutional  guaranty ":"  Does  it  mean  that  out;  may  at  any 
time  and  in  any  condition  say  whatever  comes  into  his  mind 
to  say?  Does  it  mean  that  he  may  say  only  what  the  police 
or  military  authorities  say  he  may  say?  Or  does  it  mean  inlei- 
mediate  shadings  difficult  to  define,  not  clearly  understood  and 
therefore  so  uncertain  as  to  make  clashes  inevitable?  There  is 
needed,  now  more  than  ever  before,  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of 
social  unrest,  a  clear  and  compelling  statement  of  just  what  this 
guaranty  covers.  Since  the  subject  in  controversy  goes  to  the 
very  base  of  free  government,  the  intelligence  brought  to  its 
consideration  should  be  the  best  that  the  nation  can  summon. 

"Let  the  President,  therefore,  when  he  deems  the  time  fitting, 
take  action  on  tlie  free-speech  petition,  not  with  a  view  to  con- 
ditions in  Paterson  merely,  or  any  other  area  of  passing  con- 
troversy, but  broadly,  fundamentally.  Let  us  ha\e  a  standard 
definition  of  what  free  speech  is.     Let  us  know  where  we  stand." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  astonished  at  the  "loose  and  hasty" 
talk  over  an  "agitator"  who  happens  also  to  be  an  editor,  while 
the  Providence  Jour  nut  reminds  Scott  that  there  are  sufficient 
court  decisions  on  "the  Freedom  of  the  press"  to  ensure  him 
every  opportunity. 
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THE  "  TEN-PER-CENT. "   IMMIGRATION 

BILL 

To  BAK  OUT  unftfsiral>l»'s  on  a  iJercontagc  basis  is  the 
ailroit  pluii  of  Senator  I>illinM:hati)  in  his  Irriniit^ratioti 
Bill,  as  ilif  pri'ss  iaU'ipn-l  it.  A  siMijjlf  apj)lii'alioii  of 
arithmetic  is  to  limit  th»«  influx  from  southern  and  eastern 
Kiiro|H>.  Mr.  I)illin(rham  is  rememUnd  as  i-hainnan  of  the 
lato  Immigration  Commission  and  author  of  an  immi(;rati(u>  hill, 
\etoed  h\-  Pn>sident  Taft,  in  which  the  feature  mtjst  opposed  was 
the  literacy  test.  There  is  no  such  test  in  the  jiresent  Dilling- 
ham Bill,  the  press  accounts  tell  us,  l)ut  in  place  of  it  is  a  pro- 
vision that  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality,  exclusive  of 
temporary  visitors,  \vh(»  may  be  admitted  into  tlu)  country  dur- 
ing a  year  must  not  exceed  10  i)er  cent,  of  the  number  of  persons 
of  that  nationality  "resident  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  United  States  census  next  preceding,"  while  the  minitnuni 
number  of  any  nationality  admissible  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
be  less  than  ."),(KX).  The  probabilitit's  are  said  to  be  af>:ainst  the 
bill's  coming  up  for  consideration  during  this  session,  altho,  as 
Tht  Journal  of  Commerce  notes  it  is  the  third  in  the  cause  of 
restricted  immigration  that  has  been  introduci'd  in  this  C'on- 
gress,  and  its  provisions  are  more  severe  than  those  of  the  other 
bills,  e.xcept  for  the  omission  of  the  literacy  test. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Dillingham  Bill  that  when  the  maximum 
number  of  any  nationality  has  been  admitted,  all  other  aliens  of 
that  nationality  who  apply  for  admission  during  the  fiscal  j'ear 
shall  be  excluded.  However,  "aliens  returninij  from  a  temporary 
visit  abroad,  and  aliens  coming  to  join  near  relatives,  as  well  as 
members  of  professional  and  l)usiness  classes,"  may  be  admitted 
regardless  of  the  maximum  number.  A  further  provision  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  admit  aliens  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  number  when,  "in  his  opinion, such  action  is  justifiable 
as  a  measure  of  humanity."  According  to  information  compiled 
by  Senator  Dillingham,  based  on  immigration  experience  of 
the  last  ten  years,  the  New  York  Sim  reports,  the  Dillingham 
Bill,  if  it  became  a  law,  would  reduce  the  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  by  about  l."i(),()<)()  annually,  and 
"the  number  of  aliens  coming  from  northern  and  western  Europe 
might  be  increased  two-thirds."  Apparently  this  is  a  consum- 
mation that  is  widely  wished,  as  the  Indianapolis  News  says: 

"Frankly,  immigrants  from  northern  and  western  Europe  are 
more  to  be  desired  than  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Most  of  what  is  recognized  as  true  American  stock  to-daj'  traces 
its  ancestry  to  peoples  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other 
states  of  the  same  grade.     Immigration  laws  should  be  just  not 


only  to  the  hom»«-Heeker,  but  to  lliose  whose  hoines  are  to  be 
shared  In  the  newc<jmers.  The  need  for  stricter  regulation  is 
recogniz(Hl.  I'erhaps  the  Dillingham  ])ropoKals  will  open  the 
way  for  a  solution." 

The  absolute  need  of  legislation  to  redu<!e  the  present  flow 
of  immigration  to  a  minimum  is  insisted  on  by  the  Labor  Clarion, 
San  Francisc(»,  which  argues  in  this  fashion  against  the  alien 
laborer  who  i)aup<Tizes  the  American  workman: 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  immigration  we  are  now  receiving 
consists  of  Lithuanians,  Magyars,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Ruma- 
nians, Russians,  Servians,  Slovaks,  Slavonians,  Syrians,  Turkish, 
and  South  Italian  mah-s.  They  are  unlike  the  old  immigration 
which  came  in  family  groups  looking  for  a  home  and  a  chance 
to  educate  their  children  and  advance  their  general  conditions. 
Everywhere  this  cheap  labor  has  been  coming  in  and  crowding 
out  the  American  workman." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers  can  see  no  virtue  in  such 
restrictions  of  immigration  as  Senator  Dillingham  proposes,  as, 
for  exami)le,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  which  thinks  "there  is 
much  less  excuse  for  excitement  about  immigration  n(jw  than 
there  was  sixty  years  ago,"  because  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion our  immigrants  form  hardly  as  large  a  percentage  as  they 
did  then. 

"The  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  this  country  in  1860  were 
1.3.2  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1900  they  were  13.7.  The 
largest  percentage  in  anj'  intermediate  (-ensus  vear  was  14.8  in 
1890." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  attributes  the  falling  ofif  of  im- 
migration from  northern  and  western  Europe  to  the  fact  that 
countries  in  that  section  have  become  more  attractive  to  the 
people  born  there,  owing  to  improvement  in  social  and  political 
conditions,  and  it  consequently  foresees  a  decrease  in  immigra- 
tion from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  when  such  conditions 
have  ameliorated  there.  As  for  Mr.  Dillingham's  biU,  The 
Post  calls  it  "a  device  which  smacks  somewhat  of  the  govern- 
mental methods  found  by  Gulliver  on  the  island  of  Laputa." 
Nor  has  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  anj'  admiration  for  the 
proposal,  which  is  illogical,  might  prove  absolutely  harmful  to 
the  West,  and  "might  even  lead  to  unfortunate  diplomatic 
entanglements,"  and  The  Ledger  concludes: 

"The  immigration  problem  must  be  settled,  but  let  it  be  done 
reasonably  and  fairly.  Exclusion  by  percentages  would  not 
only  be  contradictory  of  the  historic  policy  and  principle  of  the 
nation,  but  it  would  be  wofully  futile  in  accomplishing  its 
purpose.  The  ninth  man  might  be  the  v^ery  one  who  ought  to 
be  kept  out  and  the  eleventh  the  very  one  who  ought  to  be 
\\eleomed." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  happy  pair  in  Berlin  drew  three  kings. — Xew  York  Press. 

T.  R.  is  quite  a  traveler,  but  he  never  gets  out  of  the  temperate  zone. — ■ 
Detroit  News.  ' 

George  Harvey  says  that  it  doesn't  i)ay  to  be  a  prophet.  It  certainly 
didn't  pay  George. — Columbia  Slate. 

If  the  Senators  study  hard  they  may  learn  what  a  lobbyist  is  by  the 
end  of  the  season. — Karisas  City  Star. 

That  noise  you  hear  from  the  East  is  the  Turk  rubbing  his  hands  as 
Greek  swats  Bulgarian. — Louisville  Times. 

New  York  is  to  have  not  only  the  largest  court-house  in  the  coimtry, 
but  the  largest  church.      It  needs  both. — Cleveland  Leader. 

To  put  one  over  the  platter  when  Wagner  comes  up  in  the  pinch  is  about 
as  precarious  as  writing  a  life-insurance  policy  on  the  President  of  Mexico. 
— New  York  Press. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia  has  found  that  the  first  families  are  willing 
to  have  the  town  reformed,  if  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience  to 
them. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Alfred  Noyes  is  getting  a  large  vote  for  poet  laureate  from  American 
editors  who  can  not  remember  any  other  British  poet  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. — Buffalo  Enquirer. 

Some  one  says  that  there  will  be  a  monument  erected  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
in  fifty  years.  Some  of  those  members  of  Parliament  no  doubt  think  that 
a  long  time  to  wait. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Pe.\ce  is  now  raging  in  the  Balkans. — Columbia  State. 

SoMETi.MEs  the  water-wagon  can  be  made  to  do  service  as  a  band-wagon. 
— Albany  Journal. 

All  is  serene  in  CaUfornia.  Leland  Stanford  students  have  defeated  a 
Japanese  nine  at  baseball. — New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Edison  says  there  will  be  no  poverty  one  himdred  years  hence. 
Not  for  any  of  us  at  least. — Cleveland  Leader. 

In  the  old  days  England  used  to  bum  the  witches,  but  now  witches  are 
trying  to  bum  England. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Gas-pipes  made  out  of  newspapers  are  a  late  invention.  Some  news- 
papers make  better  gas-pipes  than  others. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Somebody  proposes  that  the  United  States  buy  Mexico.  But  if  we  had 
to  pay  all  tlie  Mexican  governments  there  are,  wouldn't  it  be  expensive? — 
New  York  Mail. 

A  CITY  editor  with  a  few  free  circus  tickets  to  dispose  of  knows  just  how 
the  President  feels,  with  about  G.-MJO  applicants  for  every  post-ottlce. — 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  remarks  that  .lapan  ought  to  be  grateful  because 
the  United  States  opened  her  up  to  civiUzation.  She  is — and  would  like 
to  return  the  compliment  in  kind. — Louisville  Times. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press,  no  member  of  the  original  Ananias 
Club  has  announced  his  intention  of  following  the  Colonel's  example  and 
appealing  to  the  courts. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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WHY  JAPAN  CAN  NOT  DECLARE  WAR 


^j  ■>  »"* 
-c  »  »» 


JAF^AX  WILL  NOT  FKiilT  al)()ut  the  invidious  treatment 
of  a  few  fniit-farniers  in  California.  "Of  tliat  we  may  ho 
sure,"  (loelares  Mr.  Lovat  Fnuser  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
Mr.  Fra.ser  is  one  of  the  first  Orientalists  in  the  world  and  knows 
all  that  can  he  learned  ahout  the  i)ast  and  present  politics,  state- 
craft, and  military  resoun^es  of  the  Near  and  Far  East.  His 
."India  under  Curzon"  is  considered  hy  critics  a  masterpiece  of 
hrilliant  writing,  judicial  fairness,  and  accurate  information. 
He  is  perfectly  well  qualified  to  give  reasons  why  Japan  must 
hesitate  when  once  a  real  casus  belli  has  developed.     Japan  is  too 

weak,   too    poor,    indeed,  to  enter   the  lists 

w  ith  America,  he  says.  If  she  did,  she  would 
cause  the  white  races  tlu'oughout  the  world 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  solid 
phalanx  against  her.  Ev<>n  if  she  conquered 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  the  United 
States,  after  experiencing  a  defeat  which 
could  he  merely  temporary,  would  revive 
from  such  a  Bull  Run  discomfiture  stronger 
than  ever  and  with  more  ships  and  more 
men,  and  a  deepened  tempest  of  anger 
would  ultimately  drive  the  yellow  man 
"hootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back." 
To  quote  Mr.  Eraser: 

"A  conflict  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  at  this  juncture  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  Japan.  The  late  Homer  Lea's  fantastic^ 
visions  have  little  relation  to  reality.  Ja|)an 
coidd  not  run  the  risk  of  an  invasion  of  the 
Piicifie  slope,  because  she  would  soon  be 
ejected.  She  might  take  Hawaii  and  the 
I'hilippines,  hut  how  long  could  she  keep 
them;*  The  United  States  would  press  for- 
ward the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
spend  her  vast  resources  in  building  an 
invinciiile  armada  of  dreadnoughts,  and 
de\ote  all  her  incomparable  energies  to 
winning  hack  her  lost  possessions.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
struggle  would  never  h(>  in  doubt,  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  con- 
cerned, for  Japan  could  get  no  more  ships  and  no  more  money." 

Jajmn  had  the  bitterest  possible  experience  in  her  Manohurian 
campaign  when  she  spent  her  last  bullet  and  almost  her  last 
man  in  winning  over  Russia  a  victory  which  brought  no  in- 
demnification. Had  the  struggle  continued  much  longer,  says 
Mr.  Fraser,  history  would  have  had  a  difTerent  tale  to  tell  about 
the  bloody  vicissitudes  which  were  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth. One  victory  by  land  or  sea  over  the  Yankees  would 
mean  nothing,  declares  this  writer,  for,  he  proceeds: 

"A  temporary  success  would  be  of  no  a\ail  in  such  a  mighty 
conflict.  Japan  fought  herself  to  a  standstill  in  the  war  with 
Russia.  Had  fighting  continued  a  few  months  longer  the 
verdict  might  have  be(M\  reversed.  She  knows  full  well  that  the 
United  States  would  never  accept  transient  defeat.  She  is 
equally  well  aware  that  the  Western  world  will  not  give  her 
more  ships  and  money  to  prosecute  a  war  based  upon  such  an 
i^sue  as  the  Calif ornian  Land  Bill.  It  would  be  a  war  deliber- 
ately fought  to  challenge  the  woi'ld-supremacy  of  the  white  races, 
and  in  such  a  cause  the  white  races  would  instantly  unite.  They 
would  not  all  fight,  but  they  would  not  help  Japan.  The  welfare 
of  America  means  more  to  the  white  races  than  the  welfare  of 
Asia. 

"We  may  take  it  for  granted.  tlien,  that  the  present  differences 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  will  in  some  way  or  other 
be  composed." 


J.\PAN- 


-Mr.  Fra.ser  thinks  that  the  United  States  has  a  high  niission  to 
perform  both  by  sea  and  land  in  sup|)orting  the  supremacy  of  the 
wiiite  races,  and  maintaining  their  right  to  rule  the  earlli. 
Hence  he  tells  us  that  while  the  quarrel  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  "is  comparatively  trivial,  the  issue  thai  lies 
behind  it  is  not  trivial,  and  is  proliably  destined  to  become  oiu) 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  twentieth  century."  He  thus 
describes  what  the  yellow  races  want: 

"Equality  of  treatment,  in  the  form  in  which  the  claim  is 
being  advanced  hy  the  more  progressive  peoj)l_es  of  Asia,  con- 
notes sofnething  more  than  relief  from 
disabilities  under  the  special  laws  of  tlu- 
white  races.  It  means  that  the  tacit  a.ssump- 
tion  of  the  white  races  that  it  is  their 
j)rivilege  to  inherit  the  earth  is  directly  con- 
tested. The  yellow  races  are  beginning  to 
insist  upon  their  right  to  spread  outward. 
The  overspill  of  the  i)opulation  of  Kurojie 
pours  into  the  American  continent.  Japan 
and  China  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
move  outward  also,  especially  as  they  bn-cd 
faster  and  much  of  their  soil  is  already  o\  er- 
peopled. 

"The  Httle  colonies  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  scattered  about  over  the  American 
continent  represent  only  the  vanguard  of 
this  great  movement.  Japan  does  not  find 
in  Korea  all  the  opportunities  for  expansion 
which  she  had  expected.  She  knows  that 
hy  mere  weight  of  numbers  th«'  Chinese 
will  eventually  fill  up  the  vacant  space  of 
Manchuria." 


In  this  point  lies  the  incalculable  good 
America  is  doing  by  setting  up  a  bulwark 
along  the  Pacific  slope  to  keej)  oft"  the 
locustlike  hordes  that  would  soon  desolate 
her  territory.     In  fact: 


•  Call  off  your  dog,  Mr.  Wilson ! ' 
— Puck  (Tokyo). 


the   white  races, 
over.     We   have 


"California  is  the  new  boundary-wall  tif 
The  day  of  Asiatic  invasions  of  Europe  is 
just  seen  the  Turks  driven  from  their  last 
P]uropean  possessions.  The  peoples  of  Asia  have  (turned  their 
faces  eastward  again,  and  they  look  across  the  Pacific  toward 
the  fight  of  the  morning  sun.  America,  with  her  millions  of 
negroes  and  her  masses  of  half-civilized  immigrants  from 
Eastern  Europe,  rejects  them.    She  does  so  with  good  reason." 

What  Mr.  Fraser  styles  "a  trivial  quarrel"  between  the 
United  States  and  "the  eager  people  of  Japan,  triumphant, 
sensitive,  clamorous  for  recognition,  but  still  more  avid  of  room 
to  expand,"  is  certain  to  be  adjusted.  The  Japanese  will  not 
retaliate.  They  will  not  hit  back,  but  "they  will  follow  tin* 
line  of  least  resistance,"  turning  to  the  British  Pacific  possessions 
lying  at  their  feet  which  only  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  can 
deliver  from  their  clutches.     This  is  how  Mr.  Fraser  puts  it: 

"The  rich  coastal  belt  of  Northern  Australia,  with  its  deep 
rivers,  fine  harbors,  and  unfailing  rainfall,  could  maintain  thiriy 
millions  of  people.  Its  present  inhabitants  number  less  than  a 
thousand  white  folk.     We  have  painted  it  red  and  left  it  \a:  ani. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  progress,  Australia  will  not  a  centin-y 
hence  have  population  enough  to  stem  the  flood  of  a  yellow 
invasion.  The  course  which  the  outward  movement  of  the 
yellow  races  must  eventually  follow  seems  automatic  and  irre- 
sistible. Fleets  in  the  North  Sea  can  not  stop  it.  The  only 
chance  for  .\ustralia's  salvation  will  be  if  the  mastery  of  the 
Pacific  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
an  issue  which  may  have  to  be  fought  out  first." 


l.'.TO 
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WHISPERINGS  OK  MONARCHY  IN  CHINA 

ATHKll.l.  of  jo.v,  «»r  wjiiu'thiiiK  very  luuoh  like  it,  ran 
throiigli  the  Kluvwry  Laiul  when  the  jjrealest  Uepiil»hr 
of  the  New  World  recogiii/eil  the  hitest  Kepuhlic  of  the 
OKI.  All  over  C'hiim  iiieetiugs  have  heen  held  to  celebrate  the 
event.  Four  thousand  students  niarehed  in  line  to  the  Ainer- 
iean   leKutioii  at    IVkinn.  carrying  American  flags  and    making 


VLAN  SUl-KAl,  Tilt.  oliUWlNCi  ilAMBOO  6I'liULT. 

—Puck  (Tokyo). 

the  air  ring  with  their  acclamations.  The  Chinese-American 
Society  also  arranged  a  meeting  in  the  capital,  with  a  parade 
of  the  citizens,  and  all  exprest  their  gratitude  to  "the  greatest 
Republic  in  the  world"  for  its  gracious  reception  of  its  younger 
sister  into  the  circle.  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  this  burst  of 
e.xultation.  Young  republicans  of  China  have  been  for  some 
time  looking  with  suspicion  on  the  bearing  of  Yuan  Shi-kai. 
They  think  that,  like  Caesar,  "he  is  ambitious,"  and  there  is  a 
whispered  threat  that  he  may  yet  meet  with  Caesar's  fate.  He 
is  supposed  to  loathe  republicanism  and  would  fain  revive  the 
monarchy.  The  condition  of  things  is  stated  by  the  China 
Republican  (Shanghai),  wiiich  qualifies  its  expression  of  gratitude 
with  regrets  that  the  recognition  did  not  come  earlier,  for  then 
Russia  might  not  have  had  so  free  a  hand  in  Mongolia,  and 
a  more  advantageous  national  loan  would  have  been  settled. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  organ: 

"The  loiig-d(>fcrrc(l  recognition  by  America  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  which  to-day,  after  months  of  tardy  postponement, 
has  at  last  been  accorded  to  the  new  regime,  will  be  received 
with  mixt  feelings.  In  tlu;  first  place,  the  long  delay  of  this  act 
of  courtesy  has  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  spontaneity.  Altho 
we  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  recognition  has  been 
accorded  to  China,  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  has  come  at 
a  most  inopportune  time.  The  hasty  conclusion  of  the  loan 
without  Parliament's  sanction,  which  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  has  created  an  acute  crisis  which  has  by  no  means 
passed.  Yet,  in  a  way,  recognition  is  most  timely.  Taking  a 
broad,  instead  of  a  merely  superficial,  view  of  the  matter,  it  is 
clear  that  the  simple  act  of  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
liy  the  United  States  has  not  a  little  value.  It  is  amply  patent 
that  America  has  recognized  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  not  merely  the  personnel  of  the  Government  itself. 
Had  another  Government  been  in  power,  recognition  would 
have  come  just  the  same.  Were  another  Government  to  assume 
office  to-morrow,  the  act  of  recognition  would  still  hold  good." 

Especially  valuable  is  the  recognition  because  it  will  give 


sanction  and  strength  to  the  republicans,  and  help  them  to 
withstand  the  machinations  of  monarchists,  says  this  paper 
significantly,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  more  pointedly: 

"For  some  time  past,  the  air  has  been  thick  with  rumors  that 
Yuan  Shi-kai  is  aiming  at  a  monarchy.  If  this  is  really  true, 
then  it  will  be  U'ss  easy  for  hitn  to  put  his  monarchical  theory  into 
actual  jjracti.se  now  that  the  Republic  has  been  recognized. 
The  act  of  recognition  is  bound  to  lend  great  moral  weight  to  the 
principle  of  republicanism,  and  Yuan  !^i-kai's  chances  of  sub- 
\erting  and  demolishing  the  republican  fabric  are  correspond- 
ingly lessened.  The  fact  that  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
young  Chinese  Republic  is  the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world 
makes  the  act  all  the  more  welcome.  Once  again,  America  has 
|)ro\ed  herself  a  true  friend  to  China  in  word  as  well  as  in  deed. 
First,  her  attitude  relative  to  the  opium  question,  and  the  gener- 
ous return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity;  then  her  befriending  of  China 
in  the  matter  of  the  loan,  and  now  recognition.  Verily,  it  is  a 
record  of  which  any  great  civilized  nation  has  a  right  to  feel 
justly  proud.     Would  that  there  were  more  like  her  in  the  world." 

In  another  editorial  the  China  liepuhlican  expres.ses  its  ap- 
preciation of  President  Wilson's  wisdom  and  moderation,  an<l 
observes : 

"The  real  import  of  the  recognition  appears  in  the  actual  words 
of  President  Wilson  and  Charge  d'Affaires  Williams,  rather  than 
in  any  meaning  which  others  may  try  to  read  into  the.sf-  words 
or  into  the  action.  There  is  not  one  word  implying  even  the 
existence  of  Yuan  Shi-kai  or  approval  of  the  man.  Therein  the 
American  President  shows  his  wisdom.  He  is  keeping  free  of 
l)olitical  complications  or  political  collisions.  Who  in  China  is 
right  or  who  wrong,  the  President  of  the  American  Republic  does 
not  propose  even  to  consider.  He  leaves  these  differences  of 
opinion  to  the  Chinese  to  settle  among  themselves.  First,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  loan  group,  and  then  bj'  the  wording  of 
the  declaration  of  recognition,  he  withdraws  from  unholy  alli- 
ances or  annoying  comphcations. 

"The  American  President  shows  sympathy  to  China's  attempt 
at  self-government,  with  no  reference  to  Yuan  Shi-kai's  at- 
tempt at  autocracy.  He  welcomes  the  assembhng  of  the 
representatives  in  the  National  Assembly,  tho  as  yet  unable 
to  welcome  a  chosen  President.  He  wishes  well  for  every  pur- 
l)ose  of  China  in  '  perfecting  the  republican  form  of  government,' 
but  not  so  much  as  hints  that  it  is  his  desire  that  Y'uan  may 
succeed  in  oven-iding  such  a  Government  and  make  himself  a 
one-man  power,  whether  called  Pi-esident  or  called  Emperor. 
President  Wilson  hopes  that  'all  the  established  obligations  of 
China,  which  passed  to  the  Provisional  Government,  will  in  turn 
pass  to  and  be  observed  by  the  Government  established  by  the 
Assembly,'  and  does  not  desire  that  this  Assembly  shall  be  over- 
ruled by  the  dictum  of  connivance  of  the  provisional  President. 


DIVIDED  WE  F.\LL. 

Russia  to  Japan — "  How  much  of  the  ruins  do  you  propose  to 
take?"  — National  Review  (Shanghai). 

What  the  American  President  actually  does  is  to  recognize  the 
new  Republic  of  China  as  embodied  in  the  National  Assembly, 
until  such  time  as  the  Assembly  shall  effect  the  perfection  of 
democracy  by  drawing  up  a  permanent  constitution  and  electing 
a  permanent  President." 


Juae  n.  1913 
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SOCIALISM  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 

THE  STUPEFACTION  thatwould  paralyze  Charlemagne, 
Charles  Alartel,  Joan  of  Are,  Louis  the  Magnificent, 
and  the  "  Little  Corporal  "  if  they  could  come  back  and 
see  FrancQ  permeated  with  pacifism  would  make  a  new  page  in 
French  historj-.  France,  the  France  of  "Dunois,  the  young,  the 
brave" — whose  ballad  tune  is  almost  the    national  anthem  of 


President,"  said  the  head  of  the  Republic.  It  is  not  recorded 
what  Mr.  Clemenceau  replied,  but  since  that  interview  the 
Barthou  Ministry  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  che<'k  llw 
spread  of  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  and  Anarchism.  They  an- 
raiding  certain  printing  and  publishing  houses  and  suppressing 
the  further  issue  of  the  Socialist  tra<!t,  Manuel  du  Soldnl, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  passage: 

"F'vcry  infamy,  every  cruelty,  every  scandal,  and  every  lying 

program  has  had  L(i  Fatric  f(jr  its 
device.  It  is  for  this  word  that  we 
are  shut  up  for  three  years  of  military 
service;  that  we  are  made  slaveSj  |>er- 
liaps  murderers,  or  the  victims  of  the 
brutality  of  the  epaulet,  for  ourofii- 
I  <  IS  are  brutf-s,  and  the  best  oflficcrs 
I  lie  worst  l)rules.  The  whole  ^Vrmy  is 
a  school  of  crime,  vice,  laziness,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  cowardice.  Better  for 
tlic  soldipr  to  desert  than  to  put  up 
witli  the  insults  ajid  punishments 
w  liich  await  him  while  he  wears  the 
livery  of  slavery  and  crime." 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  IN  A  CHINESE  PROCESSION. 
China's  great  parade  of  gratitude  for  recognition  at  the  American  Legation  in  Peliiiif;.  on  May  s. 


the  French  Army — is  now  being  struck  with  a  severe  attack  of 
antimilitarism.  Mr.  Jaures,  the  great  apostle  of  this  creed,  is 
openly  jubilant  as  he  witnesses  the  mutinies  and  demonstrations 
which  greet  the  Government's  Three-Years'  Service  Bill  at  Toul, 
Nancy,  Belport,  and  other  garrison  towns.  The  most  serious 
disturbances  have  taken  place  at  the  great  military  centers,  even 
including  Paris.  The  drill  grounds  have  been  scenes  of  riot  in 
which  rifles  have  been  broken  up,  uniforms  trampled  under 
foot,  and  officers  mobbed  amid  cries  of  "Damnation  on  the  Three- 
Years'  Service  Bill."  Hundreds  of  soldiers  have 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  singing 
the  "International,"  the  great  hymn  of  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Partj'.  At  Toul  alone  300  conscripts  ha\  e 
been  put  under  arrest  and  condemned  to  condign 
punishment.  The  153d  Regiment,  stationed  at 
this  garrison,  have  a  particularly  rebellious  repu- 
tation, and  an  intercepted  letter,  addrest  to  a 
Socialist  leader  by  one  of  these  men,  contained 
the  following  words,  according  to  the  Soleil  (Paris) : 

"I  have  received  your  remittance,  also  the 
printed  matter.  You  may  count  on  me.  If  we 
go  to  war  our  bullets  shall  be  aimed  at  our  offi- 
cers, and  as  soon  as  we  are  face  to  face  Avith  the 
enemy,  we  will  reverse  arms  with  upturned  rifle 
butts." 


A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  bj'  President 
Poincare's  action  in  summoning  ^Ir.  Clemen- 
ceau, the  brilliant  Senator  and  ex-Minister,  to  a 
private  conference.  The  witty  retort  of  the  Presi- 
dent, when  Clemenceau  remarked  'that  he  was 
not  President  of  the  Council,  has  been  repeated  by 
everj-  European  paper.  "No,  you  are  not  President 
of  the  Council,  but  you  must  become  counsel  to  the 


Whatever  coun.sel  Mr.  Clemenceau 
gave  to  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, he  has  himself  come  out  in  liis 
l)ai)er.  the  ffomme  Libre  (Paris),  with 
a  strong  attack  on  antimilitarism  and 
a  passionate  appeal  to  the  conscript 
not  to  betray  his  country.  His  elo- 
<iU(  lit  words  run  as  follows: 

'  ■  Eternal  shame  on  you  who  deliver 
t(j  irreparable  devastation  the  last 
refuge  of  all  greatness  and  of  all 
beauty!  You  believe,  unhappy  man, 
tliat  you  can  think.  You  are  naught 
but  weakness,  a  weakness  that  has 
lost  all  purpose.  Vou  yourself,  j'our  France,  your  Paris,  your 
village,  your  lane,  your  brook,  all  that  manifold  mass  of  history 
from  which  you  come — since  it  is  the  work  of  your  forefathers 
— is  it  all  nothing  to  you,  and  are  you  going  utterly  unmoved 
to  deliver  the  soil  of  your  soul  to  the  stranger?  Yes!  Say  that 
this  is  your  wish!  You  pause;  you  did  not  understand;  you 
did  not  know.  A  heavier  sacrifice  than  you  expected  has  been 
asked  of  you,  as  of  many  others  who  would  have  thought  them- 
selves unworthy  of  France  if  they  had  murmured." 

But  Mr.  Jaures  dwells  with  glee  on  the  spectacle  of  the  anti- 


CHINA   THANKS   AMERICA. 

Mr.  Williams,  our  acting  "minister  at  Peking,  receiving  the  address  of  thanks  by  Mr. 
Wong  for  the  Chinese  people  at  the  time  of  the  great  parade. 
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AU.STKIA'S  PUIZE. 
Adii  Kiilch  nil  Nliind  in  Hit-  DnniiNv  rliiimo'l  l>y  Slorvia   but  poiinccrl  upon  last  month  Ity  Aiistria-HiinBary.    It  is  to  bcstronKl.v  forlilicil. 


patriulir.  aiitiiiiilitaristic;  action  (iC  the  imitinous  soldiers,  and 
Jill  IT  rt'iH-aling  his  iiitfriiationalistie  docU-ino  and  his  cry  for 
)iacihsin,  points  to  Ton!  and  Nancy  and  declares:  "This  is 
only  the  befjinning;   the  end  is  not  far  olT." 

'I'lie  I ntraiiifiycant  (Paris)  rejoices  that  the  recalcitrant  regi- 
ments are  to  be  sent  out  of  France  on  penal  service  in  Africa: 

"We  are  sorry  that  such  a  disgrace  has  befallen  these  mis- 
s^iiidcd  nieu,  but  the  punishment  is  necessary,  for  the  Govern- 
ment's action  is  needed  as  a  precaution  against  another  attack 
of  this  mutinous  fever  which  would  drag  the  country  into  fatal 
lethargy  and  destruction." 

Beljel's  brilliant  organ,  the  Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  thinks  that 
the  Army  in  France  is  at  length  becoming  saturated  with  the 
doctrines  of  antimilitarism  and 
internationalism  such  as  were 
embodietl  in  a  resolution  i)assed 
in  ltK)7  at  Amiens  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  General  Confeder- 
afi^n  of  Labor,  an  association 
largely  consisting  of  Socialists 
and  iVnarchists.  This  resolution 
ran: 

"The  Congress  declares  that 
the  propaganda  of  antimilitarism 
and  antipatriotism  should  be 
])nshed  with  ever-iiKireasing  earn- 
estness and  audacity." 

The  last  Congress,  held  in  1908, 
was  not  less  explicit,  says  Vor- 
iviirls.  Its  views  were  embodied 
in  the  following  resolution: 

"Tlie  Congress  indorses  tlie 
furnuila  of  the  International. 
Workers  have  no  country;  con- 
sequently all  war  is  an  attack  on 
the  working  classes.  It  is  a  bloody 
and  terrible  means  of  distracting 
attention  from  our  claims.  The  Congress  declares  that  in  case  of 
Avar  amofig  t  he  Powers,  workingmen  ought  to  retort  by  declar- 
ing a  general  strike." 

Speaking  of  the  lengthened  term  of  service  in  the  French 
Government's  program,  the  great  German  Socialist  organ  very 
temjierately  discusses  the  question  as  to  its  effect  on  the  small 
farmer  and  the  peasant.  The  great  landowners  benefit  by  it, 
but  the  poor  are  made  poorer  still.     To  quote  from  this  paper: 

"Before  all  things  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interests  of  the  great  landowners  and  those  of 
the  peasant  or  petty  farmer.  The  great  landowner,  if  he  be- 
longs to  the  nobility,  is  from  the  outset  a  strong  supporter  of 
increased  army  service.  Not  only  because  the  sous  of  the 
lauded  nobility  arc  placed  in  the  highest  rank  as  officers,  but 


IN  GERMANY. 

The  Chancellor  (to  Socialist  Lieblsnecht)—"  Now,  don't  blame  me 
for  tlie  army  increase ;  what  could  I  do?  " — Kladderadalsch  (Berlin) . 


because  the  landowner  himself  profits  by  supplying  to  the  Army 
grain  and  foodstuff,  horses  and  fodder.  Tlie  small  farmer 
misses  all  the  advantages  which  the  large  estate-holdtjr  reajis 
from  war.  But  his  heaviest  burden  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
his  sons  are  called  to  service  under  the  colors  he  has  to  bin;  help 
from  other  sources,  and  at  a  dearer  rate.  Many  familif^s  unrhr 
these  circumstances  feel  the  load  heavy  to  bear,  and  indeed  their 
very  existence  as  farmers  is  plainly  threatened." 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  **the  Social  Democrats  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  of  France,  oppose  both  the  increase  of  tlie 
Army  in  numbers  and  lengthening  of  the  term  of  service." 

Such  papers  as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  the  Vossinche 
Zeitung  (Beriin)  tell  the  story  of  Toul  and  Nancy,  but  without 
editorial  comment.     The  English  papers  are  more  outspoken, 

and  the  tone  of  their  remarks  gen- 
erally runs  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  following  utterance  of 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 

"The  sensational  mutinies  and 
demonstrations  in  the  Fren<;h 
Army  against  the  proposed  three 
years'  service  are  a  portent  which 
can  not  be  overlooked  either  in 
France  or  in  Europe.  Nothing 
like  them  has  occurred  in  any 
w^est  European  army  in  modern 
times. 

"  It  appears  now  that  the 
earlier  accounts  ratlier  under- 
stated than  exaggerated  the  in- 
cidents, which  have  occurred  not 
jnerely  in  the  great  garrisons  on 
tlie  Eastern  frontier  at  Belfort, 
Toul,  and  Nancy,  but  at  cen- 
ters so  different  and  so  widely 
dispensed  as  Paris,  Macon,  Mon- 
tauban,  and  Moutpellier,  A  rela- 
tively large  number  of  soldiers 
from  these  places  have  been  dis- 
ported to  the  'punishment'  bat- 
talions in  Africa;  a  number  ntorc 
have  been  sent   to  be  tried  by  court  martial." 

A  strange  story  in  the  Gil  Bias  (Paris)  makes  out  that  Russia 
imposed  the  three-years  plan  on  France.  "For  some  time,"  says 
that  paper,  "we. were  thi-eatened  with  a  rupture  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance,  because  we  were  not  sufficiently  strong,  or  at 
least  because  we  did  not  appear  so."  Then  the  London  Nation 
speaks  of  France  as  "a  Russian  satrapy,"  and  adds: 

"  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  Three- Years  Bill  may  be,  the  Rus- 
sian Alliance  will  have  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  criticism  and 
skepticism.  Pacifists  have  disliked  it  because  it  perpetuated  the 
antagonism  to  Germany,  the  Chauvinists  because  it  never  seemed 
to  bring  nearer  the  dream  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces.  It 
is  now  revealed  as  a  iiKmace  to  national  independence." — Trans- 
lation made  for  Tub  Litekauy  Digest. 
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THE   MULATTO  TO  SAVE  THE  NEGRO 


A  KEY  to  the  negro  j)rol)k'in  lias  been  discovered  l)y  Prof, 
II.  E.  Jordan,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  hist 
place  where  one  would  h)ok  to  see  it  found,  especially- 
by  a  Southerner.  This  key  Professor  Jordan  asserts  to  be  the 
mulatto.  There  are  now  about  two  million  mulatt()(>s  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  will  be  more,  if  statistics  are  wortli 
anything.  Half-breeds,  and  the  mulatto 
especially,  have  been  generally  held  to  b(> 
inferior  to  the  race  of  either  parent.  Pro- 
fessor Jordan  believes  that  the  facts  are 
quite  otherwise.  He  thinks  that  the  half- 
breed  is  usually  a  better  and  more  useful 
citizen  than  the  man  of  pure  race,  and  that 
the  mulatto's  inferiority  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  cross.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  negro  problem  is  facilitated,  lie 
believes,  rather  than  complicated,  bj'  tlu; 
mulatto's  existence.  The  breed  has  been 
proved  most  effective  in  some  other  lands, 
notably  in  the  English  island  colony  of 
Jamaica.  Says  Professor  Jordan,  writing 
in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
June) : 

"It  may  help  the  subsequent  discussion 
to  note  at  this  point  the  fact  that  Jamaica 
does  not  have  a  'negro  problem'  as  we 
know  it  in  the  United  States.  And  on  the 
face  of  things  it  would  appear  that  it  might 
well  be  present  there  in  even  more  aggra- 
vated 'form.  For  in  Jamaica  there  are  only 
about  15,000  whites  among  a  colored  popu- 
lation of  about  700,000,  including  about 
50,000  mulattoes.  It  should  be  noted  that 
in  this  'Queen  of  the  Greater  Antilles'  the 
mulattoes,  as  a  class,  are  more  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  whites  than  at  that  of  the  pure  negroes.  The 
mulattoes  contribute  the  artizans,  the  teachers,  the  business 
and  professional  men.  They  are  the  very  backbone  of  wonder- 
ful Jamaica.  To  be  sure,  Jamaica  has  had  thirtj-  years  more  than 
the  United  States  during  which  to  'solve'  her  'negro  problem.' 
But  perhaps  the  perfect  adjustment  between  the  races  in  Jamaica 
and  the  elimination  of  any  'problem'  of  this  kind  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  a  more  rational  and  more  consistent  political  treat- 
ment made  possible  by  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  pre- 
scription." 

Of  the  physical  and  mental  results  of  cross-breeding,  the 
writer  says: 

"I  admit  the  general  inferiority  of  black-white  offspring. 
Defective  half-breeds  are  too  prevalent  and  obtruding  to  permit 
denying  the  apparently  predetermined  result  of  such  crosses. 
But  I  emphatically  deny  that  the  result  is  inherent  in  the  simple 
fact  of  cross-breeding.  There  are  not  a  few  very  striking 
exceptions  among  my  own  acquaintances.  Absolutely  the  best 
mulatto  family  I  have  ever  known  traces  its  ancestry  back  on 
both  the  maternal  and  paternal  side  to  high-grade  white  grand- 
fathers and  pure-type  negro  grandmothers.  The  reason  for 
the  frequently  inferior  product  of  such  crosses  is  that  the  better 
elements  of  both  races  under  ordinary  conditions  of  easy  mating 
with  their  own  type  feel  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  inter- 
marriage. Under  these  usual  circumstances  a  white  man  who 
stoops  to  mating  Avith  a  colored  woman,  or  a  colored  woman 
who  will  accept  a  white  man.  are  already  of  quite  inferior  type. 
One  would  not  expect  superior  offspring  from  such  parents  if 
it  concerned  horses  or  dogs.  \Yhy  should  we  expect  the  biolog- 
ically impossible  in  the  case  of  man?  If  the  parents  are  of  good 
type,  so  will  be  the  offspring.     And  even  with  the  handicap  of 


"THE  MILATTO  IS  THK   LEAVEN." 

Prof.  H.  E.  Jordan,  of  theUnivereity 
of  Virginia,  advances  the  striking  sug- 
gestion tliat  the  mulatto  ''istlie  lea\cn 
with  which  to  lift  t  he  negro  race.'' 


frequently  degrade*!  white  ancestry,  the  mulatto  of  our  country, 
as  in  Jamaica,  forms  the  nio.st  intelligent  and  potentially  u-siful 
('l(>ment  of  our  colored  population. 

"The  fact,  then,  is  established,  beyond  all  po.ssibility  of  di.s- 
l)roof,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  negro-white  cross  does  not  in- 
herently mean  degeneracy;  and  that  the  mulatto,  measured  by 
l)resent-(lay  standards  of  Caucasian  ci\ilization,  from  economic 
and  civic  standpoints,  is  an  advance  upon 
a  |)ure  negro.  In  further  support  of  the  jxt- 
teiicy  of  even  a  r('lativcl\  remote  while  an- 
(•estry  may  be  cited  the  almost  unique 
instance  of  the  Moses  of  the  colon-d  race. 
Hooker  T.  Washington.  As  one  mingles  day 
by  day  with  colored  peojjle  of  all  grades  and 
shades,  one  is  imj)rest  with  the  significance 
of  even  small  admixtures  of  Caucasian  blood. 
What  elements  of  hope  or  menace  lie  hidden 
in  these  mulatto  millions?  How  can  they 
help  to  solve  or  confuse  the  'problem'?" 

The  following  assertions  are  made  by  the 
writer  in  this  connection,  and  evidence  is  ad- 
duced in  behalf  of  their  truth:  "P'irst,  the 
negro  can  not  undergo  mental  development 
l>e\ond  a  certain  maximum.  Second,  it  is 
l)()ssible  to  approximate  a  'pure'  mulatto 
race  combining  the  best  elements  of  black 
and  white."  This  could  be  done  ideally  by 
a  demigod  experimenter;  we  can  approach 
it,  he  holds,  by  education  and  the  fostering 
of  negro  racial  pride.     He  goes  on: 

"The  point  seems  clear  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  2,000,000  mulattoes.  steadily  in- 
creasing in  number,  of  relati\ely  superior 
worth  to  the  pure  negro,  we  have  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  our  problem.  The  nmlatto  is 
the  leaven  with  which  to  lift  the  negro  race. 
He  serves  as  our  best  lever  for  negro  eleva- 
tion. The  mulatto  does  not  feel  the  instinctive  mental  nausea  to 
negro  mating.  He  might  even  be  made  to  feel  a  sacred  mission 
in  this  respect.  The  negro  aspires  to  be  mulatto,  the  mulatto 
to  be  white.  These  aspirations  are  worthy,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. Possibility  of  marriage  with  mulatto  A\ould  be  a 
very  real  incentive  to  serious  efforts  for  development  on  the 
part  of  the  negro.  The  logical  conclusion  may  follow  in  the 
course  of  the  ages.  At  any  rate,  from  present  indications  our 
hope  lies  in  the  mulatto.  A  wise  statesmanship  and  rational 
patriotism  will  make  every  effort  to  conserve  him.  and  imbue 
him  with  his  mission  in  the  interests  of  the  brotherhood  of  a 
better  man.  The  problem  seems  possible  of  solution  only  as  the 
mulatto  will  undertake  it,  with  the  earnest  help  of  the  white." 


SHOOTING  AT  THE  "MOVIES"— The  use  of  mo\ing  pictures 
of  animals  as  "living  targets"  is  related  in  The  Outdoor  World 
(New  York,  June),  which  quotes  this  description: 

"Every  time  you  fire  the  picture  stops  for  a  second  or  so  and 
the  passage  of  the  bullet  through  it  is  shown  by  a  hole  of  light; 
then  the  picture  starts  to  move  again.  The  report  of  the  rifle  is 
caught  by  microphones  suspended  above  the  target  and  the 
sound  is  conveyed  to  the  cabin  in  which  the  picture-operator 
works,  actuating  a  relay  instrument,  which  is  connected  with  the 
picture-machine  and  momentarily  checks  the  passage  of  the  film. 
The  disappearance  of  the  shot-holes  in  the  screen  is  caused  by  a 
kind  of  triple  screen.  .  .  .  The  shot  goes  through  all  three 
screens,  but  when  the  two  moving  ones  alter  position  they,  of 
course,  cover  up  any  hole  made,  as  no  two  holes  synchronize 
on  the  series  of  three  screens.  Your  particular  sport  depends 
on  the  fihu.  You  can  shoot  sea-gulls,  wild  tigers,  otters,  kanga- 
roos— in  fact,  any  thing  which  the  film  can  'catch.'" 
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N.vn  lt\L  MOVtMtNT  OK  Tilt  llANU  IN   PlCiaNG   UP    PUOTOGUAl'US. 


THE  SHORTER  PATH  AFTER  THE  OPEllATOH  UECOMES  THAINKI). 


WHICH   WAY   DO   YOU   DO   IT? 


EFFICIENCY'S  LATEST  WRINKLE 

THK  VERY  LATEST  thiiijr  in  the  analysis  of  the  mo- 
tions made  by  a  worker  during  liis  task  is  to  use  the 
stereoscopic;  camera  in  counection  with  small  incan- 
descent lamps,  to  study  the  jjath  his  hauds  travel.  When  time 
is  to  l)e  taken  into  account,  the  lamps  are  flashed  at  given  in- 
tervals. A  close  study  of  the  i)hotofjrraphic  results  by  an  expert 
often  enables  him  to  readjust  the  elements  of  an  operation,  or 
to  relocate  vital  parts' of  machinery,  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
time  and  energy,  and  consequently  money,  to  both  employer 
and  employed.  From  a  description  of  this  method  contributed 
to  The  American  Machinitil  (New  York,  June  5),  by  Fred  H. 
Colviu,  we  quote  the  following: 

"Back  of  all  tlie  various  methods  of  securing  increased  output 
by  reducing  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  and  utterly  regardless  of 
the  special  name  by  which  the  method  may  be  called,  is  a  study 
«)f  the  ditTerent  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  operations  and 
the  time  required  for  each.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Frank  B.  Clilbreth  must  be  recognized  as  the  pioneer  in  the  study 
of  motion,  or  'motion  studj%'  as  it  has  come  to  be  called. 

"So  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  previous  effort  in  this  direction 
was  confined  to  a  study  of  the  elemental  time  required  to  per- 
form certain  operations  without  much  regard  to  the  motions 
made  during  that  time.  Motion  study,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 
to  reduce  the  motions  to  the  lowest  possible  number  and  to  the 
shortest  distance,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  total  time 
required  by  a  proportionate  amount.  Beginning  with  the  lay- 
ing of  brick,  and  corning  up  to  the  comparatively  recent  use 
of  the  moving-picture  camera  as  a  means  of  recording  motion, 
or  making  'motion  studies,'  Mr.  Gilbreth  has  now  developed  a 
later  and  sinipler  method,  and  one  which  is  less  expensive  to 
<)|)erate  than  the  motion-picture  camera  with  its  yards  and  yards 
of  films 

"Tiiis  representation  is  obtained  by  attaching  a  small  electric 
Inilb  sucii  as  i.s  used  in  the  pocket  flash  lamp,  to  each  hand  of  the 
operator,  the  attachment  being  easily  made  by  a  sort  of  insulated 
rin^  which  fits  over  the  operator's  forefinger.  These  lamps  re- 
cei\e  current  from  a  small  battery,  and,  while  they  can  be 
lighted  continuoush',  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to  put 
a  small  motor-driven  interrupter  in  the  circuit  so  as  to  have 
the  lamps  flash  at  regular  intervals  during  the  cycle. 

"This  also  affords  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  time 
of  various  motions  by  having  the  lamps  make  a  predetermined 
number  of  flashes  per  minute.  As  they  are  photographed  as  a 
scries  of  electric  dots  or  dashes,  the  frequency  of  these  light  spots 
on  the  picture  allows  the  time  to  be  easily  counted  if  yve  know 
the  exact  number  of  flashes  per  minute. 

"  .\  stereoscopic  camera  is  used  because,  as  is  well  known  to 
those  who  ai-e  interested  in  photography,  the  use  of  two  lenses 
brings  a  certain  roundness  to  any  object  photographed,  showing 


a  motion  toward  the  camera,  as  well  as  across  its  range  of  vision. 
This,  in  fact,  is  almost  necessary  in  photographing  motions  in 
this  way,  as  without  the  stereoscopic  efl'ect  we  are  in  exa«jtly 
the  position  of  the  man  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
the  sight  of  one  eye;  everything  appears  flat,  and  we  do  not  get 
the  full  value  of  the  ditTerent  movements. 

"Having  the  operator's  hands  equipped  with  the  electric 
light,  and  the  stereoscoi)ic  camera  fo(!Used  on  him,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  one  of  these  cy-mo-graphs,  if  \\v  may  use  the 
new  word,  without  the  aid  of  an^'  other  lighting  whatever. 
In  fact,  best  results  are  secured  in  comparatively  dark  corners 
of  the  shop,  as  the  dots  and  dashes  of  light  show  to  better  ad- 
vantage against  the  dark  background." 

One  of  the  most  useful  results  of  this  method  of  motion  study, 
Mr.  Colvin  thinks,  is  to  enable  designers  so  to  place  the  various 
handles  on  a  machine  as  to  be  readily  reached  by  the  operator. 
Long  before  motion  study  was  ever  dreamed  of,  many  shop  men 
adjusted  their  machines  or  added  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  easier  for  themselves  in  operating.  The  new  method 
acts  in  the  same  direction  by  pointing  out  in  a  very  fonsiblo 
manner  every  unnecessary  movement  during  the  whole  cycle 
of  operations,  which  is  probably  not  possible  in  any  motiop  study 
made  without  the  aid  of  the  camera.     To  quote  further: 

"The  old  saying  of  the  'longest  way  around  is  the  shortest 
way  home'  may  possibly  have  more  to  it  than  its  antiquity,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  be  either  wise  or  economical 
to  attempt  to  force  all  men  to  follow  exactly  the  same  set  of 
motions.  For,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  we  applaud  soldiers 
and  cadets  for  the  precision  with  which  each  man  moves  in  uni- 
son with  every  other,  life  is  not  all  dress  parade,  and  we  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  it  is  desirable  in  any  way  to  make  autom- 
atons of  any  kind  of  workmen. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this 
latest  development  of  Mr.  Gilbreth's  as  being  a  highly  desirable 
method  of  making  motion  studies,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  many  cases.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
originality  shown  and  the  results  secured,  which  are  sure  to  l)c 
found  useful  in  many  ways. 

"Another  field  in  which  this  method  should  prove  extremely 
useful  is  the  study  of  motion  in  machine  parts.  A  lamp  attac^hed 
to  the  center  of  a  connecting  rod,  for  example,  would  show  at 
once  the  exact  path  traveled  by  that  point.  And  how  much 
easier  this  is  than  laying  it  out  on  the  drawing-board. 

"Then  too,  a  lamp  attached  to  any  point  of  any  automatic 
machine  would  give  a  record  of  everj'^  motion  of  that  point  so 
that  it  could  be  carefully  studied.  Such  a  study  might  easily 
show  a  defect  and  allow  it  to  be  remedied.  Lamps  attached  to 
different  points  at  the  same  time  and  having  different  rates  of 
flashing  would  enable  interferences  to  be  studied  and  remedied, 
the  ditt'erent  spacing  of  th(>  dots  and  dashes  distinguishing  the 
various  ])oinls  as  in  a  drawing  or  diagram.  Other  useful  ap- 
plications will  uo  doubt  suggest  themselves." 
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COLD   LIGHT 

THE  DEVICE  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Dussaud  to  produr-e  what 
he  calls  "cold  light"  has  already  been  alluded  to  in 
these  pages.  The  term  is  somewhat  misleading,  for 
Professor  Dussaud  by  no  means  produces  the  "light  without 
heat"  for  which  scientifie  men  have  been  searching  for  years 
among  the  phenomena  of  i)hosphorescence.  His  light-sources 
are  those  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  their  product  is 
nothing  new.  His  invention  is  merely  a  cle\er  scheme  to 
prevent  overheating,  and  he  does  it  by  rapid  alternation  of  one 
lamp  with  others,  each  being  extinguished  before  it  has  had 
time  to  give  off  much  useless  heat.  The  results  of  his  simple 
device  are  said  to  be  most  interesting.  We  quote  from  an 
article  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  May  31),  by  Jacques 
Boyer,  who  says  in  substance: 

"The  Dussaud  system  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  tung- 
sten-filament lamps  mounted  near  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  or 
disk.  As  the  disk  is  rotated  by  the  motor,  all  the  lamps  are 
successively  and  intermittently  lighted.  As  soon  as  one  lamp 
moves  away  and  is  extinguished,  another  immediately  takes  its 
place  and  is  illuminated,  the  retinal  persistence  of  the  inter- 
mittent flashes  giving 
the  effect  of  a  steady 
light.  Each  lamp  is 
supplied  with  current 
fjr  such  a  very  brief 
interval  that  the  slight 
amount  of  heat  to  which 
il  is  subjected  is  very 
(luickly  dissipated.  The 
cooling  interval  is  about 
double  that  of  the  light 
interval. 

"Dussaud  has  found 
that  with  this  apparatus 
it  is  possible  to  'over- 
volt'  his  lamps;  that  is, 
he  can  impress  upon 
them  a  voltage  from  two 
to  four  times  above  their 
normal.  Hence  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  lamps  is 
greatly  increased  and  a 
very  much  more  intense 
light  is  obtained  from  a 
given  filament.     The  effect    of   overvolting  is  remarkable. 
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In  which  the  film  may  be  stopt  without  dangt-r  of  ignitinn. 


DUSSAUDS    16-LAMP   "COLD  LIfJHT "   APPARATUS. 

Each  lamp  i-;  Mr  for  only  a  moment,  in  turn,  so  that  none  of  them  has  time  to  develop 

any  appreciable  heat. 


It 


nlustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American."  New  Y.irk. 

A  HOME  LANTERN  FOR  PROJECTING   DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITHOUT 

SHUTTERS. 


is  stated  that  with  r>0  to  100  watts  applied  to  16  lamps  of  2.">  to 

SO  candles,  Dussaud  has 
respectively  obtained 
•J:)0  to  800  candles  of 
cold  light  for  several 
hours. 

"  Dussaud's  new  light 
is  particularly  adaptable 
for  use  in  situations 
where  great  luminosity 
must  be  obtained  with 
a  feeble  current.  These 
conditions,  for  example, 
are  those  which  manu- 
facturers of  mo\ing-pic- 
ture  projectors  have 
long  tried  to  realize. 
Dussaud  has  shown  that 
it  i>  possible  to  project 
moving  pictures  on  a 
sheet  five  yards  square 
with  an  elect ro-genera- 
ling  api)aratus  of  1.50 
watts,  in  other  words, 
an  apparatus  so  small 
that  it  can  be  carried  very  easily  in  the  hand.  The  absence,  or 
rather  the  quick  dissipation,  of  heat  enables  the  operator  to  run 
the  film  off  as  slowly  as  he  pleases,  and  even  to  stop  it  entirely 
in  order  to  study  one  particular  picture  on  the  screen, 

"Because  of  this  rapid  dissipation  of  heat,  it  is  possible  to 
employ  celluloid  instead  of  glass  plates  for  ordinary  lantern  slides. 
There  is  no  danger  of  setting  the  celluloid  on  fire  or  of  causing  it 
to  shri\'el  up.  Dussaud  confidently  prophesies  that  with  his 
cold  light  it  will  be  possible  to  use  celluloid  films  ^4  of  an  inch  by 
1  inch  in  size  instead  of  glass  plates  3^  by  4  inches.  The  cellu- 
loid can  be  cut  into  long  strii)s,  i)erforated  along  the  edges  so 
tliat  it  can  be  printed  mechanically,  as  in  making  mo^^ng- 
picture  positives.  Indeed,  Dussaud  claims  that  a  single  operator 
can  make  twenty-five  thousand  celluloid  prints  a  day.  These 
tiny  photographs  can  be  made  by  any  amateur  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  a  cent,  and  can  be  projected  on  the  screen  by  means  of 
small,  cheap  projectors. 

"Opaque  bodies,  postal  cards,  illustrations  in  books,  and  other 
objects  can  be  directly  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  enlarged 
form  by  reflecting  lanterns.  The  image,  which  appears  in  all  its 
colors,  relief,  etc.,  on  the  canvas,  is  3H  yards  square.  Two 
lanterns  can  be  employed  for  dissohing  views,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  necessarj-  to  employ  the  usual  shutters,  but  simplj'  to 
rely  whollj^  on  the  commutators  of  the  apparatus. 

"By  means  of  cold  light  autochrome  plates  can  be  projected, 
which  otherwise  suffer  when  exposed  to  the  electric  arc.  Power- 
ful lights  can  be  concentrated  upon  parts  of  the  human  body 
without  danger  of  scorching  them,  with  the  result  that  foreign 
bodies  can  be  located  very  readily  in  the  muscles.  The  hand,  when 
held  close  to  a  powerful  cold  light,  appears  translucent!}'  pink. 
"The  cold  light  can  be  employed  in  photographing  interiors. 
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Tht'  inoonveuieno«8  attPtiding  the  use  of  oniinary  magnesiuin 

Hash   powder  are  well   known.     Powerful  cold   liylits  render  it 

1         '  '      to   make   very    brief  exposures   without    polluting   the 

icre  of  the  small  room  with  smoke. 

'With  H  small  eleotrii-  hattery  ami  a  simple  lens,  u  heacon 

li^ht  «)f  long  ran^e  can  he  cheaply  produced.     Such  an  apparatus 

will  he  found  serviceable  on  small  sailing  boats  as  well  as  by 

It  is  eas>'  enough  with  such  a  device  to  telegraph 

'i  >  for  great  dislancos." 


PIANO-PLAYERS.  HUMAN   AND 
MECHANICAL 

Is  IT  POSSIBLE  for  a  mechanical  piano-player  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  effects  of  a  skilled  pianist's  touch,  or  is  there 
wanting  some  elusive  element  that  only  the  human  finger 
can  supply?  If  so,  what  is  this  element?  asks  Prof.  G.  H. 
Hryan.  the  eminent  English  physicist,  writing  in  Nature  (London, 
May  S).  This  question,  he  says,  "lands  us  in  a  very  difficult 
problem  of  dynamical  acoustics,"  which  has  not  had  much  at- 
tention from  students  and  investigators.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  as  if  exact  mechanical  reproduction  would  be  easy.  As 
Professor  Bryan  says: 

"A  piano-player  can  be  played  as  softly  or  as  loudly  as  is  desired, 
it  allows  full  use  of  the  pedals,  and  a  slight  jerk  of  the  time  lever 
enables  the  performer  to  'linger  on  a  note'  as  well  as  an  ordinary 
pianist.  But  still,  we  are  told,  the  'touch'  is  not  the  same,  and 
if  a  few  notes  are  played  from  the  music  roll  and  then  played 
with  fingers,  a  certain  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  tone  often 
appears  noticeable. 

"Now  the  quality  of  a  note,  apart  from  its  actual  loudness, 
depends  on  the  relative  intensity  of  the  fundamental  tone  and  its 
several  harmonies,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  inquire  into  the 
question  how  far  the  harmonics  of  a  pianoforte  note  are  capable 
of  being  intensified  or  reduced  independently  of  the  fundamental 
tone. 

"It  is  obvious  that  great  differences  in  quality  are  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  loud  pedal,  and  the  old-fashioned  soft  pedal 
which  shifted  the  hammer  off  one  of  the  strings  and  caused  a 
softer  part  of  the  hammer  to  strike  the  others  had  an  equal 
effect ;  moreover,  the  singing  qualities  and  delicate  harmonics 
are  quite  destroyed  by  shutting  up  a  piano  and  covering  it  with 
ornaments.  But  even  when  other  conditions  are  kept  constant, 
differences  are  noticeable  according  to  whether  the  same  note 
is  struck  with  a  sharp  blow  or  a  heavy  pressure." 

The  question  reduces  itself,  Professor  Bryan  tliinks,  to  this: 
Is  the  quality  of  a  note  on  the  piano  dependent  only  on  the 
striking  velocity  of  the  hammer,  or  also  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  pressure  is  varied  during  the  almost  infinitesimal  time  while 
hammer  and  wire  are  in  contact?  Opinions  differ,  he  says;  in 
England  experts  favor  the  former  or  "  single- variable "  theorjs 
while  the  latter  seems  in  favor  in  Germany.  Professor  Bryan 
has  recently  been  making  some  experiments  of  his  own : 

"For  some  time  past  I  have  obtained  results  with  a  piano- 
player  which  exhibit  conspicuous  discrepancies  from  what  one 
would  expect  on  the  single-variable  theory,  and  a  good  deal  of 
care  has  been  exercised  in  ascertaining  that  these  effects  are  not 
due  to  mere  imagination.  My  experiments  have  been  so  far 
directed  toward  the  question  as  to  how  far  differences  of  dynami- 
cal touch  can  be  made  to  produce  effects  that  can  be  noticed  by 
an  ear  not  specially  trained  to  observe  them." 

Such  differences  Professor  Bryan  has  been  able  to  produce  by 
arrangements  of  weights  and  levers  that  he  describes  in  detail, 
and  even  the  untrained  could  plainly  hear  them.  The  human 
finger,  of  course,  must  be  able  to  produce  far  more  delicate  grada- 
tions of  pressure — something  that  has  had  too  little  attention: 

"In  this  country  little  attention  is  paid  to  pianoforte  touch, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  use  of  boxed-up  pianos  covered  with 
jangling  ornaments,  when  sufficient  volume  of  sound  has  to  be 
obtained  by  violently  hammering  the  keys  and  bobbing  down  the 
pedals  through  harmonics  and  discords.  Moreover,  the  average 
pianoforte  pupil  has  too  much  to  do  with  learning  execution  to 


trouble  about  'touch,'  and  very  few  professionals  produce 
variations  in  the  quality  of  their  notes  at  all  a|)proa<hing  the 
possible  maximum.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  to  find  wide- 
spreail  belief  in  the  single-variable  theory.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  consider  it  i)ossible  to  overlook  the  numerous  results  of 
independent  observation  which  are  inconsistent  with  that 
theory. 

"It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
player-piaiu>  will  lead  to  increased  interest  in  the  more  scientific 
aspects  of  |)iano-playing. 

"Th(!  exi)lanation  of  the  acoustical  effects  produced  by  the 
modern  pianoforte  is  prol)abIy  a  dynamical  problem  of  consider- 
able compl(!xity,  depending  on  a  number  of  causes,  many  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected.  It  is  important  that  not 
only  should  attention  be  directed  to  any  investigations  bearing 
on  the  matter  which  have  commonly  been  overlooked,  but  that 
further  experiments  should  be  carried  on  with  the  object  of  better 
localizing  the  apparent  discrepancy  which  exists  between  theory 
and  observation." 

Professor  Bryan's  experiments  would  seem  to  indicate,  first, 
that  improvements  in  mechanical  piano-players  will  enable 
them  to  approximate  human  touch  even  more  closely  than  at 
present;  and  secondly,  that  the  touch  of  a  skilled  pianist  will 
never  be  precisely  imitated  by  mechanical  means. 


STARVE  THE  SCAVENGERS 

WITHIN  THE  MEIVIORY  of  most  of  us,  the  house-fly 
was  commended  as  a  domestic  scavenger.  He  is 
now  in  bad  odor,  and  not  only  the  fly,  but  other  so- 
called  scavengers  are  coming  under  the  ban  of  science,  one  by 
one,  as  bearers  of  disease.  The  latest  is  the  cockroach,  which 
is  believed  by  some  physicians  to  be  a  cancer-carrier.  Now  that 
we  have  decided  not  to  encourage  these  "scavengers"  any 
longer,  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  rid  otu-selves  of  them,  says  an 
editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York,  May),  simply 
by  ceasing  to  feed  them,  so  that  they  will  starve  to  death.  The 
kitchen  or  cellar  that  contains  food  for  cockroaches  will  be  in- 
fested with  them.  The  remedy  is  not  to  poison  the  insects,  but 
to  starve  them  out.    We  read : 

"Cockroaches  as  carriers  of  cancer  are  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  Europe.  According  to  The  Lancet  of  February  8, 1913, 
two  investigators  conceived  the  idea  independently,  and  tho  the 
facts  presented  are  not  conclusive,  they  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  investigation  of  these  dirty  little  scavengers.  Indeed,  we  are 
now  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  disease  being  carried  by  the 
animals  which  feed  on  the  garbage  and  dirt  we  collect,  or  on  the 
tissues  of  unclean  persons,  that  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the 
view  that  cockroaches  are  also  biologic  as  well  as  mechanical 
carriers.  Dr.  W.  MelviU-Davison,  of  England,  has  asserted  that 
the  cause  of  cancer  is  an  alga,  which  is  also  found  in  the  bowels 
of  cockroaches  of  several  varieties.  Tho  the  evidence  is  declared 
inconclusive,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  Smith  and  Townsend, 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  isolated  a  vegetable 
parasite  which  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  plant  cancer. 
The  ease  with  which  insects  may  carry  the  disease  from  plant 
to  plant  may  also  explain  some  of  the  facts.  Now  comes 
Professor  Fibiger,  of  Copenhagen,  who,  by  press  reports,  has  found 
a  worm  in  the  domestic  rat,  the  larval  stage  being  passed  in  the 
intestines  of  the  cockroach,  and  that  the  worm  causes  a  can- 
cerous tumor  in  the  rat.  He  merely  suggests  a  similar  origin 
for  human  cancer.  These  speculations  are  of  course  based  on 
the  unproved  hypothesis  that  cancer  is  a  germ  disease,  tho  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  dietetic  or  at  least  a  metabolic  toxemia.  We 
mention  them  merely  as  a  text  for  a  short  sermon  on  the  possible 
dangers  of  all  our  '  vermin '  or  scavengers.  All  these  animals  are 
semidomesticated  through  the  survival  of  those  wild  ones  fittest 
to  live  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  our  table.  As  they  are 
house  aninaals,  their  evolution  has  occurred  in  the  short  period 
since  man  has  had  houses,  but  in  this  short  period  they  have 
developed  the  treasonable  habit  of  carrying  enemies  to  us,  and 
the  sentence  of  extermination  is  inevitable.  The  house-rat  has 
long  been  under  the  ban,  so  have  the  house-fly,  house-mosquito, 
house-mouse,  the  louse,  and  flea.  Perhaps  the  English  sparrow, 
another  messmate,  will  soon  be  detected  in  some  unhygienic 
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deviltry.  The  sermon  is  this,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
we  must  live  in  such  a  clean  way  that  we  have  no  need  for  self- 
appointed  animal  scavengers  like  Oriental  dogs,  buzzards,  rats, 
and  cockroaches.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  crusade  to  kill 
these  animals  off.  They  will  starve  to  death  if  wo  stop  feeding 
them.  The  man  who  has  a  dirty  back  yard  or  cellar  is  a  pul)lic 
enemy.  Tliat  is,  the  sphere  of  public  sanitary  authority  must 
be  extended  to  our  homes.  A  house  can  not  be  considen^d  a 
castle  safe  from  intrusion  if  it  harbors  public  (>nemies  and  out- 
laws. The  era  of  clcaiiliru'ss  is  licrc,  and  wo  betide  him  who  still 
lives  in  Oriental  filth  and  medieval  carelessness." 


AN   ILLUSION  ABOUT  ANTS 

THE  COMMON  SIGHT  of  several  ants  tugging  at  tho 
same  object  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  united  effort  to  get 
it  to  their  nest.  The  assertions  of  a  French  entomologist, 
Mr.  Cornetz,  that  far  from  helping  one  another  in  such  a  case,  the 
ants  are  really  hindering  one  another,  is  therefore  of  great  interest, 
especially  as  he  supports  it  with  good  evidence.  His  proof 
rests  on  an  observation  of  his  own  that  before  setting  out  to 
drag  an  object  an  ant  always  turns  it  around,  somewhat,  appa- 
rently, as  a  dog  turns  around  before  he  lies  down.  When  an  ant 
grasps  an  object  that  a  fellow  ant  is  carrying,  it  thus  tries  to 
effect  the  preliminary  rotation,  which  it  must  do  before  exerting 
a  straight  pull;  and  hence  there  is  opposition,  not  mutual  aid. 
We  read  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  IVIay  15): 

"It  is  generally  asserted,  on  the  testimony  of  observers  of  the 
customs  of  ants,  and  by  a  common  tendency  toward  reasoning 
by  analogy,  that  when  two  or  three  ants  are  at  work  on  an 
object,  such  as  a  seed,  they  associate  their  efforts,  and  aid  each 
other,  some  pushing  the  object  and  others  pulling  it,  astinteUigent 
and  interested  workmen  would  do.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  arguments  in  favor  of  the  high  degree  of  evolution  of 
the  'social  instinct'  among  ants.  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Cornetz  .  .  .  there  is  no  mutual  aid  among  ants;  it  is  an  illusion. 
Here  is  an  ant  dragging  a  long  stem;  a  companion  from  the 
same  nest  has  hold  of  the  other  end.  The  transportation  is 
not  effected  well  at  all.  The  object  is  drawn  hither  and  thither, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  axes  of  the  bodies  of  the  two  ants  are 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  nest  that  the  object  makes  good 
progress.  There  is  thus  no  manifestation  of  mutual  aid,  for  the 
movement  of  the  object  toward  the  nest  takes  place  better  and 
more  rapidly  when  the  first  ant  works  all  alone.  It  may  here 
be  objected  that  in  the  case  where  two  ants  meet,  they  do  not 
help  each  other,  but  rather  strive  for  the  possession  of  the 
object;  but  that  the  case  is  very  different  when  several  ants  are 
working  together.  Then  they  understand  or  know  instinctively 
that  it  is  more  useful  to  associate  than  to  fight.  Mr.  Cornetz 
shows,  however,  that  even  in  this  case  there  is  no  mutual  aid. 
The  way  in  which  the  ants  behave  is  very  curious;  but  to  under- 
stand it,  we  must  recall  a  fact  previously  noted  by  Cornetz  about 
the  orientation  of  ants. 

"An  exploring  ant,  leaving  the  nest  in  a  certain  direction, 
having  found  food,  turns  on  itself  like  a  compass-needle,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  replace  the  axis  of  its  body  in  the  direction  of  its 
nest,  and  then  only  does  it  begin  to  draw  the  object  along, 
turning  it  around  and  walking  baclcward.  When  the  ant  is 
gently  carried  on  a  support  to  another  point,  it  acts  as  if  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  and  turns  and  moves  away  in  a  direction 
that  would  have  been  the  proper  one  if  it  had  not  been  moved, 
but  which  now  takes  it  awaj^  from  the  nest. 

"An  ant  thus  does  not  move  toward  its  goal,  but  in  a  certain 
direction  in  space.  When  it  finds  an  object,  before  dragging  it, 
the  ant  begins  by  turning  around.  An  experiment  of  Mr.  Cornetz 
is  very  significant  in  this  regard.  He  offers  to  an  ant  a  bit  of 
dry  cheese  sharpened  to  a  point;  the  ant  grasps  the  point,  turns 
the  object  around,  and  drags  it  easily  and  swiftly  toward  the 
nest.  This  occurs  in  occupied  territory  where  numerous  ants 
are  looking  about,  here  and  there.  These  come  by  chance  in 
contact  with  the  object,  and  finally  there  are  three  ants  attached 
to  the  right  side  of  the  morsel  three  to  the  left,  and  one  hauling 
at  the  point.  The  object  continues  to  move  toward  the  nest, 
but  much  more  slowly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  no  united 
effort,  and  that  each  of  the  ants  is  working  on  its  own  account, 
seeking  to  turn  the  object  around.  The  blade  of  a  penknife 
is  allowed  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  right-hand  ants,  which  let  go 
at  once;  the  object  immediately  turns  in  the  direction  of  the 


hands  of  a  watch.  The  left-hand  ants  are  removed;  the  object 
rapidly  turns  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  all  the  lateral  ants 
are  forced  to  let  go,  the  object  is  quickly  drawn  along  bj-  the  ant 
at  the  point,  as  it  was  before  the  arrival  of  his  alleged  helpers. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  happens  when  all  the  ants  on  both 
sides  are  left  and  tin;  one  at  the  i)oint  lets  go;  the  movement 
of  the  object  stops  altogt^ther!  Consequently,  this  ant  alone 
must  have  been  doing  useful  work,  for  it  exerted  a  tractive  force; 
the  others   only   hindered   by   their  efforts   to   turn  the  object 

around,  which  defeated  one  another 

"It  is  thus  proved  that  in  the  transportation  of  objects  by 
ants  there  is  no  mutual  aid,  but  only  here  and  there  fortuitous 
coincidences  of  pure'ly  individual  acts." — Translation  made  for 
The  Litekaky  Digest. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  OLD  RUBBER  ? 

A  SATIRICAL  EXPERT  defines  rubber-manufacture  as 
the  art  of  making  an  elastic  gum  with  the  least  po.ssible 
amount  of  genuine  caoutchouc.  Hence  the  division 
of  rubber  articles  into  classes,  of  which  the  hest  is  bad.  And 
hence,  according  to  William  K.  Main,  who  writes  on  the  subject 
in  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris,  May  .3),  the  fact  that  old  rubber 
fetches  all  sorts  of  prices,  depending  on  the  percentage  of  real 
gum  that  it  contains.  There  is  an  active  market  for  old  rubber 
articles,  Mr.  Main  tells  us;  and  he  who  sells  in  it  may  learn  for 
the  first  time  some  interesting  facts.  For  instance,  the  pneu- 
matic tires  that  came  so  high  because  they  were  "pure  Para" 
may  turn  out  to  contain  only  20  per  cent,  of  that  article,  and  so 
fetch  little  in  the  second-hand  market.  The  balance,  Mr.  Main 
says,  is  likely  to  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  textile  fabric,  20 
of  talc,  magnesia,  and  baryta,  and  17  of  sulfur.  This  may  be 
nearly  all  removed  by  proper  treatment,  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal.    Says  Mr.  Main: 

"The  caoutchouc  thus  obtained  is  not  completely  regenerated, 
to  tell  the  truth.  It  may,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  use  no 
cast-off  rubber  but  that  of  good  quality,  be  rolled  into  sheets  by 
adding  some  oil  to  soften  it.  It  may  be  used  in  cheap  mixt 
rubbers  to  make  laboratory  corks  or  washers  for  the  joints  of 
pipes.  But  rubber  of  good  quality  can  never  be  recovered  in 
this  way.  There  remains,  in  fact,  in  the  partially  purified  gum, 
not  only  a  notable  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  which  would  be 
only  a  small  inconvenience,  but,  what  is  much  more  serious,  a 
large  quantity  of  combined  sulfur,  which  prevents  the  rubber 
from  sticking  to  itself.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
to  really  recover  the  old  gum,  to  remove  the  sulfur,  which  is  an 
extremely  difficult  operation." 

Altho  hundreds  of  patents  for  thus  "devulcanizing"  caout- 
chouc have  been  taken  out,  none  of  them  has  perfectly  solved 
the  problem.  Mr.  Main  says  that  no  one  yet  knows  exactly  in 
what  vulcanization  consists;  nay,  more — no  one  knows  precisely 
what  india-rubber  itself  is;  at  least,  what  is  its  "degree  of 
polymerization" — a  chemical  term  that  Mr.  Main  translates  by 
the  word  "nerve."  This  nerve  may  be  lost  by  simply  dissolving 
the  rubber — a  process  that  alters  its  chemical  composition  in 
no  respect.  No  wonder  that  the  substance  is  hardly  itself  again 
after  so  much  maltreatment,  physical  and  chemical.  Some 
inventors  try  to  act  on  the  sulfur  with  alkalies  or  with  pulverized 
metals:  others  dissolve  it  with  hydrocarbons  of  various  kinds. 
In  our  own  country,  where  the  "regeneration"  of  old  rubber  is 
carried  on  widely,  various  processes  are  used,  most  of  them  secret: 

"In  the  United  States,  the  birthplace  of  the  new  industry, 
there  are  several  factories  where  '  regenerated  rubber '  is  made  in 
large  quantities.  The  manufacturers  of  that  country  buy  over 
old  rubber  and  sell  it  back  to  us  made  over.  At  present  there 
exist  in  Europe  only  three  or  four  factories  of  any  importance, 
and  the  numerous  attempts  to  install  processes  more  or  less  pro- 
tected by  patents  generally  end  in  bankruptcy.  Naturally,  we 
do  not  know  preciselj-  how  the  Americans  devulcanize  their 
waste  rubber;  so  far,  the  methods  are  mosth'  kept  secret.  In 
general,  it  seems  that  textile  fibers  and  sulfur  are  eliminated 
with  alkalies,  which  injure  the  gum  less  than  acids." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ANEW  ART,  having  "the  same  kind  of  emotiunal  and 
stimuhttive  powor  that  nuisio  posst-sst's,  tho  apiu'aling 
to  another  sense,"  makes  its  bow  under  the  name  of 
color  music,  or  the  art  of  mobih>  color.  It  deals  "solely  with 
color  for  its  own  sake,  as  music  deals  with  sound,"  thereby 
optining  up  "a  new  world  of  beauty  and  interest  as  yet,  to  a 
great  extent,  unexplored."  Its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  Wallace 
liiinington,  professor  of  line  arts  at  Queen's  College,  London,  has 
not  only  written  a  book — "Color  Music"  (Stokes) — expounding 
the  theories  underlying  this  art,  but  has  given  demonstrations 
with  a  curious  instrument  which 
he  calls  a  color  organ,  and  on 
which  he  composes  symphonies 
and  sonatas  in  colored  lights. 
Other  students  of  music  in  the 
past,  imprest  by  certain  anal- 
ogies between  sound  and  color, 
have  foreseen  and  predicted  some 
such  development;  but  it  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Rimington,  ap- 
parently, to  do  the  first  actual 
pioneer  work.  After  years  of  ex- 
periment he  has  constructed  his 
color  organ  and  other  allied  in- 
struments, all  of  which  he  re- 
gards as  merely  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  In  the  preface  to 
his  book  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  others  ^vill  "improve  the 
forms  and  powers  of  these,  and 
build  upon  the  foundations  I 
have  laid."  There  is  no  reason, 
he  argues,  why  a  great  color  art 
analogous  to  the  art  of  music 
should  not  be  developed.  The 
fact  that  color  has  hitherto 
played  a  secondary  part  in  the 
arts  into  which  it  enters  he  ex- 
plains by  saying  that  while  a  reed 
or  a  conch-shell  is  "easily  con- 
verted into  a  means  for  producing 
music,  it  is  a  far  more  difficult 
matter  to  devise  an  instrument 
suitable  for  the  production  of  color,  and  for  placing  it  under  the 
control  of  an  executant." 

True,  some  artists,  Hke  Whistler,  have  called  their  paintings 
"harmonies,"  and  "symphonies,"  but  the  colors  have  been 
subservient  to  the  subjects  of  the  picture,  and  the  "harmony" 
or  "symphony"  has  been  fixt  and  unaltered.  "At  most  it  is  a 
chord  or  two  of  color,  or  a  single  color-phrase." 

Color  music,  on  the  other  hand,  "gives  us  what  the  finest 
impressionist  or  expressionist — even  Turner  and  the  greatest 
artists — can  never  give."  The  new  art,  moreover,  "has  the 
power  of  appealing  to  the  emotions  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
difficult  for  those  to  realize  who  have  never  seen  it."  More 
than  this,  color  music,  argues  its  inventor,  will  correct  the  tend- 
ency of  modern  civilization  toward  a  loss  of  the  color  sense, 
thereby  reacting  on  the  other  arts.     For  example: 


THE  FIRST   "COLOR  ORGAN." 

In  this  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Rimington  the  spectrum- 
band  is  divided  to  correspond  with  the  musical  octave.  "When- 
evet  a  note  is  deprest  its  corresponding  color  appears  upon  the 
screen,  and  if  a  chord  is  struck,  combined  colors  also  make  their 
appearance."     The  pedals  regulate  color  intensity. 


would  be  better;  the  architect,  with  his  color  faculty  increased, 
would  deal  with  color  to  more  artistic  purpose  in  his  buildings; 
liic  craftsman  would  produce  better  color  patterns  in  his  fabrics, 
his  wall-papers,  his  combinations  of  decorative  tints,  his  enamels, 
or  his  glass.  If  there  were  better  and  more  harmonious  color  in 
all  the  arts,  the  world  would  at  least  have  gained  something. 
Here,  then,  apart  from  its  possible  artistic  and  em<jtional  value, 
per  se,  is  a  practical  side  to  a  pure  color  art  and  an  object  for  its 
existence." 

Few  realize  the  similarity  between  sound  and  color.  Both 
are  vibratory  in  origin,  but  while  in  Mr.  Rimington's  color  organ 

the  color  octave  of  the  spectrum 
is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
octave  in  our  musical  scale,  he  is 
careful  to  explain  that  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  the  analogy  holds 
good  "is  relatively  not  of  very 
much  importance."  And  as  there 
are  discords  in  music,  so  there  are 
discords  in  color,  as  we  are  often 
painfully  reminded  in  every-day 
observation. 

Now  for  the  organ.  When  you 
enter  Mr.  Rimington's  English 
studio  you  see  at  one  end  of  it  a 
curious  instrument  with  a  key- 
board and  stops,  while  at  the 
other  end  is  a  white  screen,  hung 
in  folds  to  give  greater  depth  and 
life  to  the  colors  playing  upon  it. 
What  happens  when  the  instru- 
ment is  played  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Rimington: 

"Imagine  a  darkened  concert 
room.  At  one  end  there  is  a  large 
screen  of  white  drapery  in  folds, 
surrounded  with  black  and  framed 
by  two  bands  of  pure  white  light. 
Upon  this  we  will  suppose,  as  an 
example  of  a  simple  color  com- 
position, [that  there  appears  the 
faintest  possible  flush  of  rose 
color,  which  very  gradually  fades 
awaj^  while  we  are  enjoying  its 
purity  and  subtlety  of  tint,  and 
we  return  to  darkness.  Then, 
with  an  interval,  it  is  repeated  in  three  successive  phases,  the 
last  of  which  is  stronger  and  more  prolonged. 

"While  it  is  still  lingering  upon  the  screen,  a  rapid  series  of 
touches  of  pale  lavender  notes  of  color  begin  to  flit  across  it, 
gradually  strengthening  into  deep  violet.  This  again  becomes 
shot  with  amethyst,  and  afterward,  changing  gradually  into  a 
broken  tint  of  ruby,  gives  a  return  to  the  warmer  tones  of  the 
opening  passage. 

"A  delicate  primrose  now  appears,  and  with  httle  runs  and 
flushes  of  pulsation  leads  through  several  passages  of  indescriba- 
ble cinnamon  color  to  deep  topaz.  Then  suddenly  interweavings 
of  strange  green  and  peacock  blue,  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
pure  white,  make  us  seem  to  feel  the  tremulousness  of  the  Medi- 
terranean on  a  breezy  day,  and  as  the  color  deepens  there  are 
harmonies  of  violet  and  blue  green  which  recall  its  waves  under  a 
T'ramontana  sky.  More  and  more  powerful  they  grow,  and  the 
eye  revels  in  the  depth  and  magnificence  of  the  color  as  the 
executant  strike?  chord  after  chord  among  the  bass  notes  of  the 
instrument. 


'If  the  painter  had  a  more  sensitive  eye  for  color,  his  pictures       .    "Then  suddenly  the  screen  is  again  dark  and  there  is  onlv  a. 
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rhythmic  and  echoing  beat  of  the  dying  color  upon  it.  At  last 
this  disappears  also,  and  there  is  another  silent  pause,  then  one 
hesitating  tint  of  faded  rose  as  at  the  opening  of  the  composition. 
"Upon  this  follows  a  stronger  return  of  the  color,  and  as  the 
screen  once  more  begins  to  glow  with  note  al'ter  note  of  red  and 
scarlet,  we  are  prepared  for  the  rapid  crescendo  which  finally 
leads  up  to  a  series  of  staccato  and  forte  chords  of  pure  crimson 
which  almost  startle  us  with  the  force  of  their  color  before  they 
die  away  into  blackness." 

This,  says  Mr.  Rimingtou,  is  an  extremely  simple  example, 
"but  it  may  suffice  to  show 
the  kind  of  effect  produc(>d  by 
an  unadorned  form  of  mobile 
color  not  accompanied  l)y 
music."  In  some  cases,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  a  musical  ac- 
companiment was  found  to 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  a 
color  composition.  The  near- 
est approach  to  color  music 
in  nature,  he  says,  is  to  be 
found  in  certain  sunsets.  Of 
the  emotional  and  esthetic 
effect  of  color  music  on  va- 
rious beholders  we  read: 

"The  amount  of  pleasure 
and  interest  derived  from 
color  compositions  varies  im- 
mensely with  individuals. 
An  interesting  instance  of 
this  was  the  case  of  a  well- 
known  London  doctor,  who 
told  the  author,  after  first 
seeinga  recital  of  color-music, 
that  he  was  absolutelj'  unap- 
preciative  of  any  form  of 
'sound-music,'  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  pain  to  him,  and 
that  he  had  always  detested 
it;  'but,'  he  said,  'from  the 

moment  that  I  first  saw  a  display  of  mobile  color,  I  realized 
what  I  had  missed  all  my  life  through  my  inability  to  appreciate 
music.  It  opened  up  a  new  world  of  sensations  to  me  and 
gave  me  the  greatest  mental  pleasure  I  have  ever  experienced.' 
This  clearly  shows  that  to  some  persons  mobile  color  would, 
or  does,  fill  the  place  which  music  can  not  occupy  in  their 
lives. 

'•On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  some, 
tho  they  would  hardly  own  it,  color  of  any  kind  is  more  or  less 
unpleasant,  and  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  a  monotonic  world. 
One  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  a  great  varietj'^  of  opinions 
with  regard  to  any  such  art  as  that  of  mobile  color.  The 
majority  of  people  will  probably  derive  a  moderate  but  in- 
creasing pleasure  from  it. 

"There  are  many  to  whom  it  at  once  provides  a  surpassingly 
interesting  source  of  enjoj'ment  and  education,  and  some  to 
whom,  like  ray  medical  friend,  it  will  open  up  an  entirely  new 
world  of  sensations;  a 'id  there  are  others,  again,  to  whom  it  will 
be  supremely  distasteful.  It  is  well  to  recognize  this  to  avoid 
disappointment,  and  be  prepared  for  very  divergent  expressions 
of  opinion  about  it.. 

"Speaking  broadlj%  it  appeals  most  to  those  who  have  had  an 
artistic  training  into  which  color  has  entered,  and  it  is  less  at- 
tractive to  those  W'hose  interests  center  in  music.  This  is  not 
what  the  author  personally  expected.  He  imagined  that  the 
connection  \vith  music  being  so  close  on  some  points,  those  who 
would  take  the  greatest  interest  in  mobile  color  would  be  musi- 
cians; but,  \vith  some  striking  exceptions  among  distinguished 
musicians,  the  musical  world,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  come  into 
contact  with  color-music,  has  been  at  first  inclined  to  see  points 
of  divergence  rather  than  those  of  analogy  and  to  look  upon 
the  art  as  a  possible  riAal.  A  similar  attitude  is  often  adopted 
toward  any  new  departure  in  science  or  art,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  resenting  it;  it  merely  makes  the  cooperation  of  those 
among  musicians  who  are  able  to  take  a  sympathetic  view  and 
welcome  the  endeavor  to  open  up  new  fields  of  investigation 
aU  the  more  valuable." 


A  COLOR-MUSIC  "AUDITORIUM." 


OLD   PLAYS  FOR   NEW 

YEARS  FROM  NOW,  remarks  Charles  Darnton  in  tho 
New  York  Evening  World,  New  York  theatergoers  will 
probably  speak  of  the  season  just  closed  as  "the  year  of 
theatrical  revivals";  and  ho  runs  over  the  list  of  the  season's 
productions,  pausing  at  the  familiar  names  of  such  old  favorites 
as  "Liberty  Hall."  "  Rosedale,"  "^Vrizona,"  "The  Amazons," 
"Divor^ons,"    and  those  comic-opera  classics   revived   by  the 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Comio- 
Opera  Company.  Alto- 
gether, says  the  New  York 
Review,  tho  city  this  sca.soa 
witnessed  "a  dozen  special 
revivals  of  former  successes, 
not  including  the  engage- 
ments of  Sothern  and  Mar- 
lowe and"  Annie  Russell  in 
Shakespearian  and  Old  Eng- 
lish repertoire."  And  while 
the  New  York  Tribune  thinks 
that  "no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn"  from  this  epidemic 
of  revivals,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut  and  one  of 
New  York's  leading  mana- 
gers are  at  one  in  attributing 
it  to  a  dearth  of  available 
new  plays.  Thus  in  The 
Argonaut  we  read: 


"If  the  whit(;  driippry  is  hung  in  folds  instead  of  being  tightly  stretchtxl, 
tho  cffocts  of  color  upon  it  are  more  interesting  because  they  have  more 
'quality'  in  them;  and  substances  with  a  certain  amount  of  texture,  like 
white  velvet,  are  better  than  absolutely  smooth  ones.  Tho  screen  may  also 
be  modified  by  layers  of  white  cords  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  hung  verti- 
cally, and  this  gives  a  remarkable  resolution  of  tho  compound  tints." 


"A  little  w'hile  ago  it  was 
asserted  both  humorously 
and  seriously  tliat  everybody 
was  writing  a  play.  There 
was  probably  some  evidence 
for  the  charge,  but  it  could 
not  be  found  in  the  present 
condition  of  theatricals  in 
New  York.  It  stands  to  reason  that  some  good  suggestions 
would  be  found  in,  say,  a  hundred  thousand  efforts,  even  if  the 
readers  for  theater  managers  are  as  dense  and  unappreciative  as 
they  are  said  to  be.  Nevertheless,  there  are  no  new  plays  to  be 
had.  If  there  were,  why  would  the  managers  be  taking  long 
chances  reviving  moth-eaten,  hopelessly  out-of-fashion  dramas? 
It  costs  just  as  much  to  put  on  an  old  play  as  a  new  one. 
Should  it  be  successful  it  would  mean  a  run  of  but  a  month  or 
so  at  the  most.  A  new  play  that  makes  a  hit  has  not  merely 
probabilities,  but  certainties.  New  plays  are  not  to  be  had. 
There  is  no  other  explanation." 

Turning  to  the  managerial  view  of  the  situation,  we  find  Mr. 
William  A.  Brady  discoursing  in  the  following  vein  to  the  New 
Y'ork  Evening  World's  dramatic  critic: 

"Without  doubt  the  revival  of  old  plays  is  being  very  much 
overdone  this  year.  The  result  is  that  the  public  has  lost  its 
taste  for  the  play  of  ancient  flavor.  But  let  me  say  this  before  I 
forget  it:  If  the  present  stj'le  of  playAVTiting  continues  for  a  year 
or  two  longer,  the  only  hopeof  the  theater  will  be  in  the  revival.  .  .  . 
Authors  are  responsible  for  revivals.  When  a  manager  can  get 
nothing  but  rot  from  the  modern  author,  why  shouldn't  he  turn 
to  the  old  dramatist?  Here's  another  thing.  jNIanagers  started 
making  revivals  too  soon  this  year.  They  should  have  waited 
till  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house  had  closed. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  audiences  that  patronize  Broad- 
way revivals  come  from  the  opera-house 

'After  all,  the  re%'ival  is  a  poor  proposition  for  a  manager, 
because  New'  Y'ork  is  the  only  city  in  the  countrj-  that  will  accept 
it.  Take  it  to  Schenectady,  for  example,  and  the  public  will 
merely  say,  '  Huh ;  I've  seen  that  play ! '  It  doesn't  matter  wiio  is 
in  the  cast.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  revival  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  theater,  for  it  serves  at  least  to  teach  the  public  that 
tlie  drama  is  steadih'  moving  forward." 

A  point  specially  brought  home  to  old  theatergoers   by  the 
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revival  of  sut-h  u  j)luy  as  I^eater  Wallock's  "  Uosudale,"  which  was 
fir«t  prtKluftHl  ttfty  years  ajjo,  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  theatrii-al  oouventions.  As  77«tf  Aryonaut  remarks,  "There  are 
many  theatergoers  of  to-day— now  in  the  sere  and  yellow  stage 
— who  renienihfr  the  tlirills  of  its  romance,  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  gipsy  oamp  and  its  re«l-<'oated  guards,  and  the  suspense  of 
its  elimax."  But  where  the  earlier  audiences  thrilled  or  wept, 
the  modern  audiences  sinile<I.  Mr.  Colgate  Baker,  writing  in  the 
NfW    York  Jitiiew,   iiniigines  the  shade  of  Lester  Walhick,  ro- 


AN  ENGLISH  CARICATURE  OF  WAGNER.  BY  FAUSTIN, 
IN  "FIGARO,"  LONDON,  1876. 

turned  to  witness  this  revival,  utterly  bewildered  by  its  recep- 
tion. "Has  the  whole  world  gone  topsyturvy?"  asks  the  per- 
plexed ghost.  "Are  the  human  emotions  reversed?  Do  people 
now  laugh  when  they  used  to  cry,  and  cry  when  they  used  to 
laugh?  Doesn't  heroism  thrill  any  more,  doesn't  villainy  arouse 
indignation — what  has  the  human  race  come  to  since  I  passed 
away?"  And  Mr.  Baker  explains  to  him  that  human  nature  is 
just  what  it  always  was,  but  that  the  formulas  for  evoking  its 
emotions  on  the  stage  have  changed.  Among  other  things,  "the 
aside  and  the  soliloquy  have  passed  away,  and  it  really  seems 
funny  to  us  that  they  ever  existed."  To  which  the  shade  re- 
plies understandingly: 

"Ah,  I  understand  why  they  laughed  when  they  should  have 
cried,  and  why  they  cried  when  they  should  have  laughed; 
styles  of  drama  have  changed — like  clothes;  it  is  a  matter  of 
form." 


SLIGHTED  POETS — A  protest  is  registered  by  Musical 
America  (New  York)  against  the  prevailing  custom  of  printing 
only  the  names  of  the  composers  on  song  programs  and  omitting 
those  of  the  poets.  When  we  consider  to  what  an  extent  the 
race  of  song  composers  is  dependent  upon  the  race  of  poets,  says 
this  paper,  the  custom  "seems  a  little  unjust."  And  it  con- 
tinues: 

"No  producer  of  opera  would  think  of  omitting  the  name  of 
the  Ubrettist  from  the  printed  operatic  program.  A  song  is  a 
drama  in  brief,  and  there  is  just  as  much  reason  why  the  poet's 
name  should  be  given  on  a  program  on  which  the  song  appears 
as  why  the  composer's  should  appear.     One  occasionally  finds 


poets'  names  on  programs,  but  instances  of  it  are  rare.  It  would 
be  a  siinph)  matter  to  niake  a  custom  of  printing  it  in  par(;nthese8 
dinx'tly  after  tlie  name  of  the  song  and  retaining  the  composer's 
name  in  the  usual  place. 

"The  present  omission  of  the  {)oet's  name  is  jjresuiiiabiy  due 
to  tiie  fa<'t  that  songs  are  regarded  as  an  alTair  of  the  musical  and 
not  of  the  literary  world.  While  in  a  sense  this  is  true,  it  is 
slight  justification  for  omitting  the  name  of  the  coniimser's  co- 
artist  in  the  making  of  the  song.  Not  only  would  a  change  of 
the  present  custom  do  justice  to  the  poet,  but  it  would  also  serve 
to  give  information  which  is  often  desired  by  persons  in  the 
uudi(!nce. 

"This  is  something  worth  while  for  singers  to  consider  in 
sending  copy  of  their  programs  to  the  printer." 


DOES  CARICATURE    BLAZE   THE   PATH 

TO  FAME? 

IT  IS  OFTEN  remarked  that  a  statesman  can  not  be  con- 
sidered famous  until  the  caricaturist  has  chosen  him  as  a 
shining  mark.  But  is  the  converse  of  the  proposition  true? 
Does  the  caricaturist  help  to  make  fame,  even  when  his  shafts 
are  barbed  with  envy,  mahce,  and  all  uncharitableness?  That 
is  the  interesting  paradox  suggested  by  Eduard  Fuchs  in  a  paper 
on  Wagner  contributed  to  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Berlin,  May  15) 
under  the  title  "Caricature  as  a  Path- breaker." 

Did  the  ax  of  caricature  blaze  the  path  for  the  artistic  mission 
of  Richard  Wagner?  Mr.  Fuchs  admits  that  such  a  view  would 
have  been  considered  rank  blasphemy  by  the  devoted  army  of 
disciples  and  colleagues  who  labored  in  the  vineyard  with  the 
master  himself.  His  apostles  saw  in  the  caricaturists  who  fol- 
lowed on  his  trail  only  dogs  of  malice,  yelping  and  barking  even 
at  that  which  was  most  sublime  and  beautiful.     Even  to-day. 


/' 
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"  By  the  din  and  glitter  of  his  campaign  in  Baireuth  he  distracts 
the  attention  of  Europe  even  from  the  Turks  and  Servians." 

he  saj^s,  there  are  numerous  Wagner  enthusiasts  who  would  at 
best  bestow  a  pitying  smile  on  those  who  hold  the  view  that  the 
Wagner  caricatures  largely  paved  the  way  for  the  acceptance 
of  his  mission. 
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That  the  cartoons  helped,  however,  he  holds  entirely  true, 
altho  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  most  of  them  appearing 
during  Wagner's  life  were  inspired  by  cheap  ridi(;ule,  and  sadly 
few  by  regard  or  admiration  for  this  new-born  giant: 

"The  popularizing  and  path-breaking  effect  of  caricature 
is  inherent  in  its  specific 
means  of  expression.  This 
effect  is  inevitable,  even 
when  the  contrary  is  de- 
sired, so  long  as  the  person 
or  thing  caricatured  pos- 
sesses iitlriiisic  value.  And 
the  greater  this  value,  the 
greater  the  effect. 

"That  is  why  caricature 
has  worked  in  the  same 
way  as  regards  all  great 
persons  and  great  mo\'(!- 
ments.  'Tis  said,  and  truly 
said,  'Ridicule  kills.'  But 
does  it  kill  ever  and  al- 
ways? No!  Half  things 
and  sham  things,  yes; 
whole  things  and  true 
things,    no. 

"Lord  Shaftesbury  said 
once:  'Ridicule  can  make 
nothing  contemptible  un- 
less it  is  really  contempti- 
ble! What  is  beautiful  is 
like  gold,  which  takes  on 
new  sheen  and  shimmer 
beneath  the  hammer.' 
This  is  the  indispensable 
corollary  of  the  words 
'Ridicule  kills.'  And  for 
this  reason  even  the  Wag- 
ner caricatures,  instinct 
with  hostile  spirit,  have 
done  no  little  to  build  for 
Wagner  his  road  into  the 
future. 

"Nothing  popularizes  a 
person  or  a  cause  so  great- 
ly and  so  speedilj-  as  cari- 
cature. It  has  an  effect 
upon  the  beholder  because 
it  underscores  and  hence 
emphasizes  that  which  is 
different  and  therefore  essential  in  things 
its  secret." 


A    FRENCH   CARICATURE   OF    WAGNER. 
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This  is  its  essence  and 


In  this  way,  according  to  Mr.  Fuchs,  the  distinctive  and 
characteristic  features  of  a  thing  are  made  to  grave  themselves 
deep  in  the  consciousness  and  imagination  of  humanity.  And 
the  more  a  thing  possesses  of  what  is  thus  distinctive,  the  more 
it  naturallj^  tempts  the  art  of  caricature.  And  the  more  strong 
its  contrast  is  to  the  orthodox,  the  more  rich  and  manifold  will  be 
the  forms  taken  by  caricature.  This  law  Mr.  Fuchs  finds  espe- 
cially operative  in  Wagner  because  of  his  artistic  universality,  a 
quality  which  in  his  case  "made  everything  in  Lini  peculiarly 
individual,  as  he  was  instinctively  opposed  to  tj.e  iraditional." 
Pursuing  the  same  idea  further: 

"Certainly  he  was  also,  like  all  genuses,  onij  ^  r'ulfiller  of  the 
necessities  of  historic  evolution.  A  thousand  roaos  led  to  him. 
His  coming  and  his  mission  were  a  historic  ;ni  s<.  No  phenome- 
non stands  isolated  in  the  frame  of  time  and  circumstance,  and 
neither  does  Richard  Wagner. 

"But  just  because  the  trend  and  tendency  of  the  time  was 
fulfilled  in  him,  as  it  was  in  other  ways  in  other  times  in  a 
Luther,  a  Diirer,  a 'Rembrandt,  a  Beethoven,  a  Goethe,"  or  a 
Schiller,  there  was  concentrated  in  him  also  that  which  was 
different  and  distinctive  in  contrast  to  that  which  should  be  con- 
quered and  superseded  by  his  work.  And  it  was  just  this  dif- 
ferent and  distinctive  element  which  caricature  caused  to  be 
recognized." 

This  is  because  by  the  very  laws  inherent  in  caricature  it  is 


these  unusual  elements  which  it  seizes  and  illuminates,  and  this 
process  must  be  constantly  repeated,  since  the  opposititm  roused 
by  his  propaganda  was  naturally  enormous.  Mr.  Fuchs  con- 
tinues : 

"It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  in  this  way  the  entire 

intellectual  physiognomy 
of  Richard  Wagner,  every 
side  of  his  artistic  program 
of  reform,  became  illumi- 
nated by  the  sharpest  light 
of  the  widest  publicity. 

"There  was  at  that  time 
no  comic  paper  in  the 
world  which  did  not  con- 
cern itself  more  or  less 
with  Wagner.  Besides 
these,  countless  caricatures 
of  him  and  his  music  ap- 
peared as  loose  sheets, 
parodies,  satirical  com- 
mentaries, etc. 

"This,  to  be  sure,  was 
done  in  a  very  distorted 
manner.  But  it  is  just 
this  distortion,  as  we  have 
said,  which  made  his  pe- 
culiar quahtj-  jump  at  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world." 

Mr.  Fuchs  illustrates  this 
specifically  by  the  accom- 
panying clever  cartoon  of 
the  gifted  artist  Andre  Gill, 
which  appeared  as  the  title- 
page  of  the  French  peri- 
odical I'Eclipse,  on  April 
18,  1869. 

"The  entrance  of  the 
human  ear  (or  the  ear  of 
humanity)  is  too  small  to 
receive  the  vast  circum- 
ference of  the  Wagnerian 
music.  This  entrance, 
therefore,  must  be  en- 
larged, and  Andre  Gill, 
that  man  of  genius,  por- 
trays    Richard      Wagner 

working  with  fanatic  energy  at  the  task  of  chiseling  the  human 

ear  anew,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  take  in  the  whole  fulness  of 

his  new  music; 

"This  is  a  rare  and  precious  example  of  the  humor  of  the 

grotesque   and   an   exceedingly   clever   intellectual    conception. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  characterization  of  the  Wagnerian  music  as 

simple  as  it  is  convincing.     Hence  it  must  be  perceived  by  even 

the  narrowest  of  minds. 

"It  must  not  be  overlooked,  also,  that  such  a  picture,  as  is 

true  of  caricatures  in  general,  is  'enjoyed'  by  vastly  wider  circles 

than  are  reached  by  the  majority  of  articles  written  for  or  against 

the  composer.     And  this  spells  popularization." 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Fuchs  observes,  Wagner  turned  to  the  peo- 
ple with  his  ideas  of  reform.  He  wished  to  serve  the  people 
in  its  entirety,  and  not  merely  to  provide  new  pleasures  for  a  few 
exclusive  circles.  Therefore  it  was  of  prime  importance  to  him 
to  be  made  known  to  the  masses.  And  this  service  was  uncon- 
ditionally performed  by  caricature. 

"Caricature  had  a  similar  popularizing  effect  even  in  the 
distorted  views  of  Wagner's  most  intimate  private  life  which 
were  exposed  to  the  glare  of  day — as  when  his  relations  with 
women  were  mocked,  or  when  the  pubhc  made  merry  over  his 
love  of  personal  adornment  upon  the  malicious  pubUcation 
of  his  letters  to  his  Vienna  'beautifier'  [Putzmacherin]." 

Mr,  Fuchs  closes  his  article  with  the  pregnant  thought  that 
it  is  the  human  element  in  great  men  which  knits  us  to  them 
with  mystic  bonds,  since  it  proves  our  own  kinship  with  them. 
— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THINGS  THE  SALVATION  ARMY   IS  DOING 


TIIK  FlTTIN'Ci  -MK.NKMilALS  to  (iciuTal  William 
liuoth,  ill  the  shape  uf  a  uiilliun-duUar  truiniiit^-schuul 
lor  ortii'tTS  in  New  York  and  a  chain  of  hotels  for  workin^j- 
i:nM  ai-ross  the  country,  attract  the  attention  of  editorial  ob- 
servers not  only  to  the  rapid  tjrowth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
to  its  development  along  the  lines  of  social  service.  In  the  view 
of  The  I'roi/ince  (Vancouver,  B.  C),  "no  religious  movement  of 
modern  times  ever  swept  around  the  globe  with  such  phenomenal 
strides  as  has  the  Salvation  Army  within  the  last  half  centurj'." 
Tlif  Province  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  the  recent  census 
statistics  it  stood  se:'ond  in  the  list  of  those  religious  bodies  whose 
growth  numerically  has  been  greatest,"  and  reminds  us  that  there 
is  hardly  a  corner  of  the  known  world  where  the  Army's  flag 
is  not  unfurled  and  where  its  drum-beat  does  not  "arouse  the 
martial  spirit  of  its  soldiery."  For  all  that,  the  Army,  in  com- 
pany with  the  older  religious  denominations,  has  felt  the  effect 
of  modern  conditions  and  "has  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
old-time  strenuosity  and  success  along  the  line  of  the  personal 
salvation  of  men,"  so  that,  altho 

"the  same  program  is  carried  out  in  this  direction  as  of  yore, 
the  stormy  days  when  the  battle  was  severe  and  the  triumphs 
of  grace  correspondingly  glorious  have  waned  perceptibly.  Not 
that  the  Army  does  not  still  see  souls  saved  at  its  altars — many 
are  still  born  into  the  Kingdom  through  its  efforts.  But  the 
changed  conditions  have  altered  somewhat  the  current  of  the 
Army's  endeavors.  Now,  instead  of  merely  seeking  the  personal 
salvation  of  men,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  history, 
a  wonderfully  diversified  ministry  for  the  varied  needs  of  human- 
ity has  sprung  up  by  a  natural  course  of  development." 

A  feature  of  this  diversified  ministry  "has  just  come  to  light," 
in  the  words  of  the  New  York  World,  which  finds,  "after  all  the 
antivice  crusades  in  Chicago,  that  the  rescue  and  maternity 
home  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  that  city  has  been  receiving  about 
1,000  unfortunate  girls  every  year  and  making  no  noise  about  it, 
having  neither  a  brass  band,  a  legislative  inquiry,  nor  a  board  of 
society  patrons."  Such  methods  of  work,  says  The  Enterprise 
(Beaumont,  Texas),  show  "the  dift'erence  between  salvation  and 
society,  saving  and  sensation-seeking,  saving  and  slumming," 
while  the  members  of  the  legislative  committee  investigating  the 


SahatioM  Army  Maternity  Hcnne  in  Chicago,  we  read  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "fxprest  satisfaction  with  the  showing,  declar- 
ing the  Salvation  Army  methods  were  almost  ideal."  The 
institution  accepts  no  girl  or  woman  unless  she  promises  to 
keep  and  care  for  her  child.  The  Tribune  says,  and  it  explains  the 
conduct  of  the  home  in  this  statement  of  Miss  Anna  L.  Haustin, 
the  matron: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  mothers  are  unmarried,  but  they 
love  their  babies  as  well  as  those  women  who  have  no  stigma 
attached  to  them.  Some  of  our  patients  are  of  the  red-light 
districts,  and  their  mother-love  and  the  responsibility  of  nour- 
ishing the  tiny  life  often  make  better  women  of  them.  When  a 
girl  is  strong  enough  to  work  we  find  her  employment.  We  keep 
track  of  her  as  much  as. possible.  If  she  loses  her  position  we 
trj'  to  find  her  another. 

"There  are  1,000  girls  a  year  at  our  homes,  and  it  is  hard  to 
keep  track  of  all  of  them.  Some,  who  are  of  foreign  birth, 
return  to  Europe.  Some  become  wives  and  others  drift  again 
into  wayward  lives.  We  require  no  money,  the  girls  do  not  have 
to  work  hard,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  anything,  except 
possibly  light  sewing,  for  three  weeks  before  the  child  is  born. 
There  is  a  nominal  fee  of  $25,  however,  and  some  of  the  patients 
pay  it.  Those  who  can  not  pay  are  just  as  well  treated  as  the 
others." 

Another  form  of  enterprise  for  social  regeneration,  supported 
by  the  Salvation  Army,  is  the  fresh-air  camp  for  adults  and 
children  and  the  farm  home  for  waifs.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls  on  a  dairy  farm  at  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y., 
we  are  informed  by  the  New  York  Evening  World,  which  records 
an  interview  with  Adjutant  Underwood,  in  charge,  who  says 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  country  home  is  "to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  a  chance  and  to  prepare  them  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  more  people  the  Army  can  send  to  the  farms  the  more  it  is 
doing  for  the  public  good."  That  the  public  appreciates  the  work 
of  the  Army  is  evidenced  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Gifford  on  the 
fresh-air  camp  at  Canton,  Mass.,  which  appears  in  the  Army's 
official  organ,  The  War  Cry.  The  township  committee  at  first 
refused  to  vote  an  appropriation  extending  the  water-supply 
to  the  camp.  This  was  before  they  "had  come  to  know  our 
work,"  Colonel  Gifford  relates,  "but  this  year  the  appropriation 
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to  give  US  water  was  voted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  We 
wish  you  could  have  heard  those  speeches,"  the  Colonel  con- 
tinues, "Catholic  and  Protestant,  professional  man  and  farmer, 
each  adding  his  tribute  to  t]i»>  work  we  are  doing." 


THE  TURKS  NOT   "FANATICS" 

THE  CHARGE  frequently  made  that  the  Turks  are 
fanatics  and  that  their  religion  hinders  them  from 
accepting  European  civilization  is  challenged  and  de- 
nied emphatically  by  Ahmed  Jevdet  Effendi  in  the  Ikdam,  a 
Constantinople  newspaper  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  "Europeans 
are  particularlj-  fond  of  making  this  charge,"  he  says,  and  assures 
us  that  neither  are  the  Turks  fanatics  nor  is  their  backwardness 
due  to  fanaticism.  Furthermore,  he  adds,  "our  enemies,"  mean- 
ing the  Europeans,  "declare  that  the  Christian  peoples  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  crusht  under  Moslem  fanaticism."  But 
this  is  not  true,  he  maintains,  and  the  religious  plaint  is  all  a 
subterfuge  of  statecraft,  because 


"Our  enemies,  knowing  the  strength  of  religious  feeling  in 
Europe,  especially  in  England,  and  wishing  to  partition  our 
country,  throw  into  the  arena  the  Christian  rs.  Mohammedan 
problem  in  order  to  cool  the  regard  of  those  states  that  are  in- 
clined to  favor  us.  The  religious  motive  is  a  pretense.  When 
asked  about  the  atrocities  against  the  property,  the  life,  the 
honor  of  Moslems  in  the  late  war,  they  say:  'We  don't  know.' 
But  the  European  world,  official  and  unofficial,  does  know  per- 
fectly well  the  truth  about  those  acts.  'But  the  Turks  are 
Moslems — in  fact,  it  is  their  punishment.'  they  say.  The  reason 
of  the  charge  against  us  is  found  simply  in  the  fact  that  as  a 
people  we  are  strangers,  outsiders  to  the  European  world  of 
science  and  culture.  Our  lacks  have  cost  us  dear.  For  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  we  have  reaped  no  moral  advantage  from 
Europe.  Before  that,  after  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  different. 
Then  all  doors  in  Eiu"ope  were  open  to  us.  It  was  not  the  re- 
ligious fanaticism  of  the  Turks  that  kept  them  from  profiting 
from  this.  It  is  claimed  that  European  civilization  is  a  result 
of  Christianity,  therefore  the  door  of  this  civilization  is  closed  to 
Moslems,  who  are  held  by  their  religion  on  a  lower  plane." 

Thus  fanaticism  would  seem  rather  the  reproach  of  the 
European,  according  to  this  wTiter,  who  describes  the  European 
view  as  "ever  unfriehdly  to  Moslems,"  and  believes  the  ^loslems 
"have  the  right  to  recoil  from  a  civilization  of  such  a  temper." 
This,  then,  is  the  actual  hindrance  to  the  Turks'  welcome  of 
existing  European  civilization,  for,  he  avers: 

"Our  religion  is  not  a  hindrance  to  our  attaining  a  high  plane 
of  civilization  in  science,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  as  history  clearlj- 


proves.  Regrettable  events  have  taken  place  among  us  in  the 
name  of  religion.  What  does  European  history  not  reveal  of 
war  and  massacre  and  rapine  in  the  name  of  religion!  Yet  we 
do  not  blame  the  religion  of  the  Christ  for  all  this.  Jesus,  'the 
Exalted,'  never  hurt  a  hair  of  any  man's  head,  and  his  religion 
never  permitted  such  barbarities." 

But  this  Turkish  editor  would  not  have  us  think  that  he  is 
wholly  excusing  the  Moslems  for  "lagging  behind  in  the  race  of 
ci\nhzation,  the  benefits  of  which  are  before  their  eyes,"  altho 
he  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  time  when  they  "were  keeping 
pace  with  Europe  or  setting  a  better  pace,"  but — 

"Now  their  ignorance  handicaps  them  in  the  contest,  and 
Europe  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  to  blame.  By  what  right  do 
Christian  governments  deny  to  their  Mussulman  subjects  an 
equal  share  in  what  they  proudly  claim  as  the  fruits  of  Christian 
civiHzation?     Why  do  they  wish  them  to  remain  in  ignorance?" 

Nevertheless,  he  does  not  sit  repining  over  the  possible 
answer  to  his  question,  but  in  the  next  breath  proclaims: 

"A  truce  to  all  complaining.  We  shall  try  to  gird  ourselves 
in  manlj-  fashion  to  face  our  future  with  courage,  and  prove  our- 
selves.worthy  of  our  better  past,  and  of  the  place  left  us  in 
the  world." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AWAKENING  OF  THE  BRAHMINS 

THE  BRAHMINS  OF  INDIA,  whose  conservatism  is  as 
proverbial  as  the  leopard's  inability  to  change  its 
spots,  have  suddenly  resolved  to  renounce  their  opposi- 
tion to  progress.  This  surprizing  and  momentous  decision  was 
recently  reached  by  a  convention  of  1,000  delegates  representing 
the  Brahmin  priesthood,  which  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  at 
Amritsar — the  second  largest  city  of  the  Punjab — to  ponder  over 
the  present  condition  of  the  keepers  of  the  Hindu  conscience 
and  to  devise  means  to  improve  that  condition.  This  con- 
ference passed  unanimously  a  number  of  remarkable  resolutions, 
some  of  which  laid  violent  hands  on  venerable  Brahmin  customs 
and  superstitions  accepted  by  some  217,600,000  human  beings. 
We  quote  the  most  progressive  of  these  resolutions  as  printed  in 
the  Lahore   Tribune: 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  ...  the  Brahmins  should 
earn  their  livelihood  as  far  as  possible  by  independent  means 
(and  not  depend  upon  charity). 

"...This  Conference  enjoins  on  all  Brahmins  that  they 
should  consider  it  their  first  duty  to  obtain  education. 

"...  This  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present-day  sub- 
castes  among  Brahmins  are  not  found  in  the  Shadras  (Hindu 
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8<iri|)tur»'rt);    thtTt'fort'  leaving   aside   such   diHtinotioa   of   nuit- 

■   '       ■  ■  ■  ^    uiiiDiiK  thi'inselves  .  .  . 

^  v  (ruiisuiiKuinity). 

"In  the  upiniuD  of  this  Confereiu-e  much  uioney  is  wasted  on 
niarriajjf  and  funeral  eerenionies,  which  shoultl  be  prevented. 
If  is  iliii*  fiiif  lUkjrd  upon  all  lirahniins  to  put  an  end  to  such 
uiihi  '  «  -->ar\   wasteful  expenses. 

rius  Cunferene*"  enjoins  on  all  Brahmins  to  help  and  protec-t 
the  helpless  lirahmin  widows  and  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  nuiinteiuin<-i'  and  education  of  poor  Brahmin  boys,  and  to 
ojH-n  a.shritms  (ilormitories I  for  Braluniu  viilytirthis  (students). 

"This  Conference  resolves  that  ancient  Sanskrit  books  should 
l.«-  collected  and  preserved  and  that  biographies  of  our  rishis 
.>.ii,'csi  anil  saints  should  l>e  written  aiul  colU-cted. 

"This  Conference  retiuests  our  benign  CJovernnient  that  Brah- 
mins may  be  freely  admitted  in  His  Majesty's  military  service," 

The  President,  in  his  concluding  speech,  urged  that  each 
Brahmin  should  maintain  at  least  one  cow  in  his  house,  and  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  opening  dairies  which  would 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  maintenance  of  cows  and  the  supply 
of  good,  pure  milk,  and  ghee  (clarified  butter).  He  also  urged 
that  eilucation  and  purity  of  heart  were  and  should  be  the  chief 
traits  of  Brahmins,  and  that  tho  thej'  maj'  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  apiculture,  ser\ace,  and  trade,  still  they  must  strive  to 
maintain  their  high  moral  character  and  purity  of  mind  while 
performing  their  Shastric  (religious)  duties,  and  be  truthful  and 
honest  in  all  their  dealings. 


WHY  THE  RURAL  CHURCH  DECAYS 

How  TO  RESUSCITATE  the  decadent  country  church 
is  a  problem  which  persistently  demands  solution  from 
the  reUgious  leaders  of  the  country.  The  decay  of 
rural  life  in  America  is  acknowledged  by  the  St.  Louis  Christian- 
Ei-angelist  (Christian)  to  impose  serious  responsibilities  upon 
the  Church  in  general  as  well  as  on  our  statesmen,  and  the 
religious  press  are  facing  this  condition  of  things  with  words  of 
warning  and  counsel.  How  terrible  the  situation  is  may  be 
judged  from  the  statement  that  "fully  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
churches  in  small  towns,  villages,  and  the  open  country  are  dead 
or  dying."  As  these  places  of  worship,  districts,  or  parishes 
are  not  endowed  as  they  would  be  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, the  minister  looks  for  his  support  to  the  people,  and  if  the 
people  are  poor  and  can  scarcelj^  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  how  can  they  support  a  minister  and  his  family?  In 
agricultural  districts  the  prevailing  poverty  is  put  down  to  bad 
farming,  and  some  authorities  tell  the  preacher  that  he  must 
preach  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture,  just  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  ministers  preached  "On  the  Advantages 
of  Stallf ceding,"  taking  occasion  from  the  gospel  of  the  daj''s 
mention  of  a  manger.  In  this  connection  Rev.  D.  F.  Steffens, 
writing  in  The  Christian  Herald  (undenominational.  New  York), 
treats  of  the  theory  that  a  minister  should  as  a  preparation  take 
a  two  years'  course  in  an  agrieultiu-al  college,  for  "some  rural 
pastors  would  double  their  efficiency"  by  so  doing,  "the  field 
for  the  country  church  being  coextensive  with  that  of  the  new 
agriculture  and  country  life."     Mr.  Steffens  pointedly  asks: 

"Is  the  study  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  animal  hus- 
bandry to' replace  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  history  as  a 
preparation  for  the  study  of  theology?  Is  a  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  to  be  considered  of  greater  importance  for  the  coun- 
try minister  than  a  knowledge  of  New  Testament  Greek? 
Shall  he  learn  to  fight  insect-pests  and  plant-diseases  rather  than 
to  fight  sin  and  the  forces  of  moral  evil?  Shall  the  country  min- 
ister concern  himself  with  the  answer  to  the  question,  'What 
shall  we  eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?'  rather  than  with  the  answer  to  that  other  question: 
'  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'  Of  course,  nobody  would  serious- 
ly entertain  or  defend  such  a  proposition.  But  in  the  face  of 
this  present  discussion  on  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Church 


and  its  ministry  in  this  country-life  movement,  which  seems  to 
include  everything  from  killing  potato-bugs  to  the  science  of 
eugenics,  a  former  country  parsiiu  may  be  pardoned  for  asking 
himself  how  it  is  all  to  be  accomplished  and  what  the  result  ia 
likely  to  be." 

Besides,  he  says,  these  generalizers  who  talk  al)out  the  deca- 
dence of  the  country  church  forget  that  the  city  church  is  just  aa 
badly  off.  "With  regard  to  religion,  the  social  organization  of 
the  city,"  he  declares,  "stands  as  much  in  need  of  transforma- 
tion as  in  the  open  country."  A  Quaker  paper.  The  American 
Friend  (Kichmond,  Indiana),  puts  the  blame  for  the  degeneration 
of  social  and  religious  life  in  the  country  entirely  on  the  church, 
and  we  read  of  this  decadence  and  its  remedy: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  country  church  is  not  the  effective 
agency  in  the  community  that  it  might  be  and  ought  to  be.  It 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  development.  The  appeal  of 
the  city  has  been  so  strong  and  has  offered  so  many  advantages 
over  the  country  life  that  it  has  been  and  is  the  ambition  of  young 
men  and  women  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  city.  This  migra- 
tion has  weakened  the  country,  and  made  it  in  the  minds  of  most 
people  an  undesirable  place  in  which  to  live  and  make  a  success 
in  life." 

With  a  somewhat  more  definite  view  of  the  question  Her- 
man N.Morse,  writing  in  The  Continent  (Preshyteria,n,Chicaigo), 
on  "How  Rural  Poverty  Hurts  the  Church,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  details: 

"In  the  final  analysis  the  prosperity  of  the  church  depends 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  In 
all  the  State  of  Ohio  there  was  hardly  found  a  strong,  flourish- 
ing church  in  a  poor  and  permanently  impoverished  community. 
Where  agriculture  has  suffered  most  the  churches  also  have 
suffered  most,  and  thi-oughout  the  State  the  health  of  the  country 
church  varied  uniformly  according  to  the  degree  of  agricultiu'al 
prosperity. 

"Through  certain  whole  areas  of  poor  farming  land  the  churches 
have  almost  died  out.  That  is  to  say,  those  churches  which 
require  a  high  standard  of  living  have  died  out.  Such  churches 
do  not  take  root  in  thin  soil.  Here  are  to  be  found  certain  poor 
men's  denominations,  newer  sects  with  a  gospel  stircharged  with 
emotion.  Such  sects  often  flourish  where  the  land  is  sterile.  Yet 
as  with  most  shallow-soil  growths,  there  is  no  assurance  of  per- 
manence here,  and  these  denominations  have  the  same  difficulty 
that  the  older  denominations  experienced  in  building  and  main- 
taining permanent  churches." 

He  cites  the  testimony  of  a  pastor  of  Vinton  County,  Ohio, 
who  had  worked  there  as  teacher  and  preacher  for  a  number  of 
years  and  teUs  us: 

"Recently,  when  Vinton  county  possest  the  unenviable  record 
of  being  the  only  county  in  the  State  without  a  mile  of  hard  road, 
a  strip  of  pike  had  been  built  and  topped  with  limestone.  In  the 
summer  the  traffic  crusht  this  hmestone  to  a  fine  dust  and  the 
wind  blew  it  out  over  the  barren  clay  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Shortly  after  the  road  was  lined  with  a  good  stand  of  sweet  clover. 
Where  sweet  clover  will  grow  alfalfa  will  grow,  and  the  country 
which  can  grow  alfalfa  need  not  be  poor." 

This  had  its  effect  on  the  preacher's  mind,  as  we  see  in  the 
following  paragraph : 

"After  describing  the  effects  of  lime  upon  that  soil  where 
sheep  sorrel  in  the  fields  showed  that  the  land  was  sour,  this 
pastor  summed  up  his  position  by  saying  that  in  the  future  he 
would  preach  both  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  gospel  of 
limestone — not  the  one  less,  but  the  other  more.  For  he  was 
assured  that  unless  the  farmers  accepted  his  gospel  of  limestone, 
which  meant  for  them  prosperity,  his  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
would  fail  of  its  full  effect  among  them  and  their  churches  would 
continue  to  languish." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Morse  is  quite  optimistic  about  the  church 
in  the  country,  and  the  country  through  the  Church,  wherever 
"religion,  wholesome  neighborliness,  education,  better  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  necessary  social  improvements  have  been  made 
parts  of  one  program  and  of  one  task." 
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Sandars,  Mary  F.  Life  of  Mary,  Princess 
and  .Queen  of  Kngland.  8vo,  pp.  386.  New 
York:   Dutlield    &   Co.     $4  net. 

Mary  II.  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterward  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  secretly  married  Anne 
Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  the  gossip  caused  by  the  palpable 
effects  of  that  marriage  before  Mary  was 
born  caused  many  tongues  to  wag,  says 
Pepys  in  his  Diary.  That  she  was  actually 
married  was  surmised  by  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  said  that  her  mother's 
treatment  of  her  proved  it.  "A  concealed 
respect  (however  supprest)  showed  it- 
self so  plainly  in  the  looks,  voice,  and 
manner  wherewith  her  mother  carved  to 
her,  and  ofifered  her  of  every  dish,  showed 
that  it  must  be  so."     And  so  it  was. 

We  find  in  the  diary  of  the  princess  in 
her  si.xteenth  year  the  entry:  "I  was  born 
the  12th  day  of  March,  iu  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1637,  at  Cranbourne  Lodge,  near 
Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  and  lived  in  my  own 
country  until  I  was  twelve  years  old,  having 
in  that  time  seen  the  ruin  both  of  Church 
and  State  and  the  murthering  of  my  king." 
The  date  thus  given  in  Old  Style  for  Pepys 
in  his  Diary  dated  April  30,  1662,  notes 
that  "The  Duchess  of  York  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  girl,  at  which  I  find  nobody 
pleased."  The  fact  of  it  was  Clarendon 
was  a  lawyer  and  people  thought  him  no 
match  for  a  scion  of  the  royal  house. 

Marj'  grew  up  to  exhibit  a  winning, 
altho  somewhat  sentimental  nature,  but 
she  was  not  beautiful.  The  delightful 
retailer  of  social  tittle-tattle,  the  inimitable 
Pepys,  declares,  "She  was  a  plain  woman 
and  like  her  mother,  my  lady  Chancellor." 
In  character  she  possest  all  the  Stuart 
charm,  but  united  with  a  strictness  of 
principle  very  alien  to  the  spirit  of  her 
race.  She  gave  up  her  favorite  diversion 
of  dancing  because  she  found  herself 
growing  too  fond  of  it,  and  yet  Bishop 
Burnet  says  of  her,  "She  carried  that  air 
of  life  and  joj-  about  with  her  that  animated 
all  who  saw  her."  It  was  natural  there- 
fore that  she  was  not  transported  on  being 
presented  to  her  cousin,  William  of  Orange, 
"a  short,  serious,  sickly  looking  man," 
and  when  her  father  broke  the  news  of  the 
marriage  with  him  planned  for  her,  she  was 
in  the  depths  of  despair  and  wept  all  that 
night  and  the  following  day. 

On  the  deposition  and  flight  of  James  II. 
the  question  of  the  royal  succession  came 
up.  William  of  Orange  declared  himself 
unwilling  to  become  "usher  in  waiting 
to  his  wife,"  and  eventually  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Protestant  William  should 
take  the  precedence  in  the  royal  title  and 
Mary  be  Queen  of  England  as  he  was 
King.  "At  their  coronation,"  ^\Tites  Alary 
in  her  diary,  "Lady  Cavendish,  Lady 
Russell's  daughter,  who  was  an  onlooker, 
remarks  on  the  wonderful  acclamations 
of  joy."  Thinking  possibly  of  similar 
rejoicings  which  had  greeted  public  events 
strangely  opposed  to  each  other,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  fifty  years,  the 
Queen  goes  on  naively  to  say  that  'tho 
the  acclamations  were  very  pleasing  to  me, 


yet  they  frightened  me,  too;  for  I  could 
not  hut  think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tho  rabble — they 
are  such  a  strange  sort  of  people."  We 
quote  Miss  Sandars'  account  of  the 
ceremonial : 

"The  Queen's  scepter  was  carried  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  King's  by  the  Duke 
of  Rutland;  the  Queen's  crown  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  King's  by  tho  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
held  the  chalice,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
the  gold  patine,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
the  Bible. 

"The  tall  Queen  and  the  tiny  King  fol- 
lowed; walking  side  by  side  under  a  canoi)y 
held  over  them  by  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  Both  were  robed  in  crimson  velvet 
edged  with  ermine;  their  wax  effigies  in 
Westminster  Abbey  are  still  clothed  in  the 
garments,  and  hold  models  of  the  orb  and 
scepter.  The  King  wore  a  red  velvet  cap, 
while  the  Queen's  hair  was  surmounted  by 
a  gold  circle.  Difference  in  height  was  not 
the  only  contrast  between  them,  for  the 
onlookers,  who  crowded  the  balconies  and 
thronged  the  stands  erected  on  the  route, 
said  that  'it  would  be  impossible  to  see  an 
uglier  King  or  a  more  beautiful  Queen.' 
'Hook-nose'  was  their  nickname  for  the 
unfortunate  William,  whose  health  was  at 
this  time  in  a  very  precarious  state,  and 
whose  sickliness  and  apathy  seem  to  have 
struck  all  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him." 

The  Jacobite  poets  were  indignant  when 
Mar}'  consented  to  share  the  crown  with 
her  husband,  and  as  dynastic  successor  of 
a  Stuart  father  to  usurp  his  throne  and  wear 
a  crown  herself.  One  of  their  poems  is 
quoted  by  the  author  of  this  interesting 
biography : 

"  Yet  worse  than  cruel  scornful  Goneril  thou; 
She  took  but  what  her  monarch  did  allow. 
But  thou,  more  impious,  robbest  thy  father's  brow." 

While  King  William  was  abroad  fighting 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  under  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  by  whom  he  had 
been  thrice  defeated.  Queen  Alary  was 
left  to  administer  the  kingdom.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  historians  she  was  greater  as  a 
queen  and  ruler  than  as  a  woman,  yet  in 
her  letters  and  diary  she  complains  of  hor 
husband's  dissatisfaction  as  follows:  "Thus 
I  entered  into  administration  which  was 
altogether  unfortunate  in  naval  matters, 
and  whereas  other  years  the  king  had 
almost  ever  approved  all  that  was  done, 
this  vear  he  disapproved  almost  every- 
thing'" 

The  cares  of  state  seem  to  have  sapped 
her  strength,  and  on  December  20,  1694, 
she  was  taken  sick.  Three  days  after- 
ward symptoms  of  smallpox  appeared. 
In  Burnet's  diary  we  read  of  the  King, 
that  he  called  Burnet  into  his  closet  and 
"gave  free  vent  to  a  most  tender  passion; 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  Queen,  and  that 
from  being  the  happiest,  he  was  now  going 
to  be  the  miserablest  creature  upon 
earth."  The  King  never  afterward  saw 
Elizabeth  Villiers.  his  infatuation  for  whom 
had  been  a  cause  of  long-borne  sorrow  to 
Alary.  Before  Alary's  death,  which  took 
place    December   28,    1694,    "this   sorrow 


ceased,  for  she  detached  herself  com- 
pletely from  all  earthly  things." 

While  her  death  was  the  signal  for 
immoderate  grief  among  those  who  knew 
her  and  loved  her,  a  Jacobite  preacher 
took  for  his  text  in  a  sermon  on  this  sub- 
ject, "(Jo  now  see  this  curst  woman,  and 
bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter." 

While  Aliss  Strickland  in  her  "Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,"  has  devoted  a 
volume  to  Alary  II.,  her  work  has  been 
made  obsolete  by  improved  historical 
methods.  New  material,  of  which  Aliss 
Sandars  has  had  the  advantage  in  producing 
a  memoir,  makes  a  notable  book  which  is 
certain  to  be  much  read. 

THE  YOUNG    HENRY  VIIL 

Mumby,  Frank  Arthur.     The  Touth  of  Henry 

VIII.  A  Narrative  in  Contemporaneous  Letters. 
8vo,  pp.  362.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Co.     $3. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters,  all  in  English  and  with  modernized 
spelling.  Such  a  collection  relating  to  the 
early  j'ears  of  Henry  VIII.  has  never  been 
published  before  and  will  be  found  of  sin- 
gular interest  both  to  the  student  and  the 
general  reader.  Epistolary  correspond- 
ence contains  perhaps  the  most  unreserved 
and  authentic  revelations  of  the  great 
figures  of  history  which  literary  monu- 
ments can  yield.  Cicero's  letters  illus- 
trate the  stormy  daj's  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  at  Rome  as 
no  Sallust  has  done;  Jerome's  work  as  the 
founder  of  Western  monarchism  is  best 
learned  from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  and  converts;  and  how  Eastern 
monasticism  came  into  being  is  best 
learned  from  the  exquisite  letters  of  Greg- 
ory and  Basil.  The  letters  of  Cowper 
are  the  finest  in  the  English  language  as 
illustrating  the  sweetness,  delicacy,  and 
taste  of  a  life  spent  congenially  in  tranquil 
intercourse  with  friends  who  loved  the 
poet.  In  fact,  the  words  of  Swift  are  not 
to  be  charged  with  exaggeration  when  he 
says:  "Nothing  is  more  capable  of  giving 
a  good  account  of  history  as  letters  are, 
which  describe  actions  while  they  are 
alive  and  breathing,  while  all  other  rela- 
tions are  of  actions  past  and  dead."  A 
hundred  examples  of  the  truth  contained 
in  these  words  might  be  cited  from  the 
writing  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen. 

Henry  VIII.  is  generally  remembered 
by  the  ordinary  reader  as  history  describes 
him  in  his  manhood — a  selfish  and  sensual 
polygamist,  who  had  sunk  into  that  at- 
titude toward  a  Spanish  princess  which 
wTung  from  Shakespeare's  Katherinc  of 
Aragon,  dying  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  the 
pathetic  words: 

"  Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity. 
No    friends,    no    hope,    no    kindred    weep    for    me. 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me.     Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish." 

This  book  merely  gives  authentic  de- 
tails of  Henry's  career  from  his  birth  in 
1491  up  to  1515,  before  he  had  set  out  on 
"the  primrose  path  of  dalliance."  We 
have  many  letters  relating  to  his  engage- 
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ment  with  Katht-riue  of  AraKon,  in  whi<-h  puhlishfil  rwords  m  vttiliax  rea  um  not  8«'lf  and  his  r^olieaguos  is  sophornorif?  and 
wt'  s.t»  the  Tudor  m«)i)fy-int'anuf8a  of  hi8  th«>  final  aci-uuiit  of  tht»  stirring  ovc-nta  not  even  clever.  His  b(Jok  claims  to  be 
fiith.r  contending  with  th«>  craft  of  Ferdi-  which  they  descrilie  does  not  detract  from  merely  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure 
nand.  who  was  hoKling  ba<k  the  pnnnised  their  present  interest,  and  one  of  them,  in  the  great  cam|)aign  in  Thra<;e  and  has 
dowry  of  his  daughter.  Then  Katherino  at  least,  that  of  Lieutenant  Wagner,  the  its  value  on  that  basis. 
chimes  in  witli  a  complitint  of  poverty  to  «)ne  correspondent  who  succet-ch'd  in  some  E.xcellent  maps  and  abundant  illustra- 
her  father,  and  a  i  for  money  to  measure  in  kt'«'ping  in  tour-h  with  Balkan  tions  inerea.se  the  useful  and  attractive 
pay  her  ilebls  at  tin  li  court.  The  e\enls,  pos.sesses  permanent  value  The  qualities  of  these  three  interesting  books, 
rise  of  Wolsey  is  also  sketched,  and  the  ro-  extraordinary  ditticulties  which  liulgarian  One  can  but  note  in  the  pictures  the  con- 
mance  of  Henry's  sister  Mary  and  the  censorship  and  Turkish  evasion  put  in  the  trast  between  the  fine  bearing  and  ap- 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  also  referred  to  in  let-  wjiy  of  the  representatives  of  the;  press  parent  military  efficiency  of  the  Balkan 
ters.  It  is  very  intt-resting  to  learn  from  during  i\w  war  may  account  in  part  ior  soldiers  and  the  shandjling,  ragged  look 
a  letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Kmperor  the  various  discrepancies  in  their  brilliant  of  the  Turks.  It  was  a  sad  as  well  as 
Ma.vimilian  how  much  the  English  monarch  descriptions  of  the  battles.  Lieutenant  a  heroic  war — costing  almost  the  very 
was  to  change  before  he  became  the  UKiSt  ^\■agIu•r,  of  the  Vienna  RcicLspoal  and  the  life-blood  of  a  brave  people,  who  have 
powerful  reformer  in  Europe.  Before  Loiulon />>(i(7// ,Ua//,  had  been  from  boyhood  purchased  victory  at  a  heavy  price,  and 
entering  on  the  war  with  France  he  de-  familiar  with  the  Balkans  and  the  character  sending  a  nation  which  seemed  about  to 
flared  in  this  letter  that  "•the  dignity  and  and  history  of  thi'ir  peoples  had  been  his  redeem  its  past  back  into  ignominous  re- 
estate  of  the  Roman  Church  must  be  de-  favorite  study.  treat.  Whatever  is  honestly  written  con- 
fended  ...  we  beg  and  entreat  your  majesty  Through  influential  •  acquaintance  with  cerning  it  is  of  deep  human  interest, 
to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  holy  high  officials  whose  confidence  he  had  long 
Roman    church."     But    this    was    before  possest,  ho  was    informed   of    the    stirring                           AMERICANISMS 

the  days  of  Anne  Bolevn.     His  marriage  events    of    the    war — at    least    from    the       rpE.„.„t„„  »!,!.„   in     4     <        .        r.. 

„    /.       .         .        ,            '                  1    X      »  r  i»    1        •              -x      i.      •                  1                J    ^           Thornton,  Ruhard  H.    4n  American  Glossary, 

to  Kathenne  is   thus  announced  to  Mar-  Bulgarian   point  of  view — and   proved   to   Being  an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  Certain  AmerifanisiM 

garet  of  Savoy  by  the  king  himself  in  a  his    own    satisfaction    that    the    point    of    piJaneS &  Co'''  i^i'^'fee  los"'^'  *^°'     ^"'^°"' 

letter  dated  June  27,  1509:  vantage  for  the  correspondent  in  modern 

warfare    is    not    the    battle    line    but    the       The  author  of  this  work  is  a  member  of 

On  the  11th  of  this  present  month  of  ^^^.j^j    headquarters.     Evidently    in    the    the  Philadelphia  bar,  and  was  for  twenty 

June,  tlie  nuptials  were  performed,  and  cm  apparent  "eniptiness  of  the  modern  battle-   years  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 

^r'M:^J^^%lSSi:::i::'^^'^:'cii^  fiefftt  heroic  rromlnUcc'th  of  war   of  Oregon.    He  makes  it  clear  that  he  has 

of  London,  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  correspondence  has    been  succeeded  by  a   fi^t  definite  limits  to  the  material  which  he 

usual  to  crown  our  ancestors  the  Kings  of  period  of  diplomacy  in  securing  and   dis-   considers.     For  one  thing,   "over  80  per 

England,  there  being  present  all  the  great  seminating   official   bulletins.      Lieutenant    ^'ent.  of  the  illustrative  quotations  are  half 

princes,  lords,  and  nobles  of  our  kingdom."  Wagner  combines  with  the  vivid  descrip-   ^  century  old.    No  attempt  has  been  made 

\f  ♦!„•.  rw,..  TT  „.,,  „.,c  o  K.n-n;     i„    }  tion^'s    of    the    conflicts    at    Kirk-Kilisseh,    to  register  the  voluminous  outpourings  of 

.Vt    his  rune  Henry  was  a  bnllmnt  and  j^^i^..^               ^^^    Chatalja    a    discussion   modern  slang." 

^^  J^Z^^^^Vvt.  ^r        T%f  "f    the    Wstory   and    polit  cs   of   the   Bui-       One  must  recognize  that  any  collection 

Europe  and  was  vam  of  Lis  personal  gift  .  >    Hfe-s  ory  of  their  states-   of  modem  slang  approaching  completeness 

l\"fh?Frenriml^'sId.  r  ^"ho  tT'^'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^e  events  leading  to  the  war,    would  have  swamped  other  material.     It 

ijo  s,  tne  frinch  ambassador,  ^^llo  says.  ^,^.^^^  .^  ^j^^^^^  encyclopedic  in  its  fulness   is  to  be. regretted   that  accurate   contem- 

"The  king  came  into  our  arbor  and,  ad-  and  authoritativeness.     His  book  is  pref-   Porary  record  is  not  kept  of  slang,  because 

dressing  me  in  French,  said:    'Talk  with  me  aced  by  a  significant  statement   from   the    slang  is  language  in  the  making,  and  an 

awhile,      ^^i-  ^'^ "  ^' ;.  1..    „...ii  y    .        ?.  .  .     _     .         .        .        ;„ui„    „„_.:__     ^c    •.    1- x._„    . 


as 
ence. 

'  Wharsorf  orkgrhas^y"'"''  I^'renlied'  against  them  in  behalf  of  his  people,  I  war  interest  and  importance;   but  any  measure 

'Spare.'     Whereupon  lie  opened  the  front  which    has    avenged    years    of    evil    and  of  certainty  about  them  is  attainable  only 

of  his  doublet  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  driven  the  Turk  from  Europe.  when  slang  is  captured,  as  it  were,  on  the 

thigh,  said,  '  Look  here,  and  I  have  also  a        No  better  comment  could  be  made  upon  wing.     Aside  from  that  part  of  it  which 

good  calf  to  my  leg.'"  the    methods    of    Mr.    Ashmead-Bartlett  succeeds  in  making  a  place  for  itself  as 

^.    TT         .         •     t       T,        t         f    +1,-  ^°d  ^Ir.    Lionel  James    than    Lieutenant  "good  English,"  slang  enters  largely  into 

,.     \t  ^A?  ''    pruaie    cnaraeter    at    tms  ^y         j.  himself  gives  in  his  chapter  upon  current  hterature,   especially  fiction,   and 

time  Mr.  Mumby  writes  that  he  was  above  ^^^    "Experiences   of   a   War    Correspon-  into  the  minor  periodicals,  as  newspapers. 

^^I^?it^">      '           '      •     '       fif  fif  .    "p  dent."     Their  books  are  perforce  largely  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  have  a  com- 

^.ifnVtl  r  r  ««™Pa"««"/^i.th   that  of  ^^^^^^^  ^f     ^^^^^^^  experiences  in  a  very  Plete  record  of  slang  made  while  it  is  still 

^t  nltlJh    wT'^'th  t    ?l™'-  li"^ited  area  of  war,   eminently  readable,  current;     then   from    this   record   can   be 

rvnlo^Ffn.^•     Jll       «•         I  r^rM!"^  occasionally  brilliant  in  vivid  descriptions  culled  in  a  future  period  that  portion  which 

rival  of  France.       He  was    spoiled  a  little,  ^^  ^j^^  hon-ors  and  hardshios  of  battles  is  useful  in  interpreting  the  hterature  or 

«lT™  V       T7'         '  ^""^              f""^  but  they  cannot  present  a  composite  pic^  the  language-phenomena  of  its  time. 

friz                      exaggera  ion,  a  splen-                 \                          Ashmead-Bartlett,  Another  element,  bulking  largely  in  the 

K?heHne  is  ZcHh^dT    ''  ""T'^"-  «f  ^he   London   Daily   Telegraph,   was  an  daily  speech  of  any  average  community. 

Iptfprf /,   "not   ZT^Z        K  ?%     •  eye-witness  of  the  hea^dest  fighting  at  Lule-  especially  in  sections  removed  from  educa- 

letters   as      not   handsome   but   having   a  g^                ^    ^^j     imoressionistic    account  tional  and  Hterarv  influences,  is  composed 

':Sl^r^t::r^:^::^^''''"'^'  ort!:\onLZaZr::r^^^^^  of  provindahsms  and  vulgarisms.     ?hese 

viiiuous  d.   \vorus  can  express.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  wearisome  terms    are    not    mutually    exclusive.      By 

B4LKAN  HISTORY  IN   THF    MAKTNr  detail  of  his  ow^n  difficulties  wath  bad  roads,  provincialism  is  meant  a  form  or  construe- 

unrehable    automobiles,    and    dragomans,  tion  characteristic  of  a  given  region;    the 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Ellis.    With  the  Turks  in  is  \\-illino-lv  forgotten      The    reader   is    as  Provincialism  may  or  may  not  be  a  vulgar- 

S'e'-H-'Doranto.  ^la^'net.'"' '''•    ''''"  '"'"'=  eager  as"  the  author 'to  reach  the  center  ism.     By  vulgarism  is  meant  a  form  or 

James,  Lionel.    With  the  Conquered  Turk,  of  interest,  and  has  perhaps  less  patience  construction    violating    the    grammar    (or 

nard"'co''*^'$2*^iet'''    ^^^  ^^'    J^"^*-""^  ^'"^^'i' ^^^y  in  being  Compelled  to  force  his  wav  through  accepted    principles)  of    the    language— a 

Warner,  Lieut.  HermeneRild.    With  the  Vic-  masses  of  unimportant  detail  than  had  the  kjl^d  of  error  that  marks  the  speech  of  the 

torions  Bulgarians.    Illustrated.     Cloth.    273  pp.  author  with  muddy  roads  and  recalcitrant  illiterate;   a  ^Tilgarism  may  or  may  not  be 

$3  net.  ^^^^g      How^ever,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett's  Pro\incial.     The  speech  of  the  masses  in 

In  the  eagerness  of  professional  news-  "story  of  the  retreat  of  the  Turk  from  the  ^°y   ^^'en   region   is   always   marked   by 

paper  correspondents  to  be  not  only  first  map  of  Europe"  is  ably  told  and  will  be  Provinciahsms  and  \nilgarisms;    from  the 

in  war,  but  also  first  in  the  hearts  of  theu-  profitably  read.     That  'which   was   a   de-  former,  indeed,  no  speaker  is  wholly  free, 

countrymen,  several  histories  of  the  Bal-  feet  in  his  book  "assumes  the  dimensions  ^^t  the  collection  of  speech-pecuharities 

kan  conflict  w^ere  hurried  through  the  press  of  a  vice"  in  that  of  Mr.  Lionel  James,  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  important  region  and  generation 

long  before  the  last  gun  was  fired  at  Adria-  the  London  Times.     A  flippant  note  "when  is  work  enough  for  one  man.     A  compre- 

nople    or   Scutari    had    yielded  to  the  in-  men  are  dying"  offends  the  earnest  reader;  tensive    collection    for    a    whole    nation, 

trepid  Montenegrins.     That  these  hastily  the  puerile  device  of  nicknames  for   him-  •       (Continued  on  page  1388) 
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Completely  Equipped 

j4  S  far  as  we  can  trace,  the  new  Garford  is  the  most  widely  discussed 
Z\  and  most  highly  appreciated  Six  in  America.  This  is  due,  not 
-^  ^  alone  to  its  many  novel  innovations  and  practical  improvements, 
but  to  its  price— which  is  just  about  one-half  that  usually  asked  for  a 
car  of  this  character,  elegance,  comfort,  speed,  design  and  mechanical 
simplicity  and  efficiency. 

The  brief  specifications  below  give  the  facts  and  value  in  detail. 
Look  up  the  Garford  dealer  in  your  town.  See  this  new  Six  without 
further  delay. 


Catalogue  on  request. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Electric  Starter,  which  never 
fails  to  start  instantly— winter 
or  summer. 

All  lights  are  electric. 

Demountable  Rims. 
Center  Control. 


Big.  single  electric  parabolic 
headlight,  sunk  flush  with  the 
radiator. 

Electric  horn. 

Left  Hand  Drive. 

Three  Speed  Transmission. 


One  piece,  all  steel  body,  steel 
Pullman  car  construction — no 
joints,  no  rivets,  no  wood. 

Warner  Auto-Meter  driven  from 
the  transmission. 

Full   Floating  Rear  Axle. 
Bosch  Magneto. 


60    horsepower,  long-stroke 

motor — 3\  in.  by  6   in. 
Wheelbasc,   128  inches. 

Tires,  36x41^ 

Equipment — everything  com- 
plete from   tools  to  top.    , 


Please  address  Dept  4 


The  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


IS'JO 


Tin:    LITKRAKV    DKiKST 


June  21.  191S 


iliiams 

Holder  lop 
havin^tick 


'.i.^'ciLLI/ 


"The  kind  that  won't 
smart  or  klry  on  the 
face." 

The  same  dependable  soap  with 
an  added  convenience.  The  top 
furnishes  a  holding  surface  that 
makes  the  stick  as  easy  of  ma- 
nipulation when  its  last  available 
fraction  is  left  as  when  it  is  en- 
tirely new. 

And  from  first  shave  to  last,  you 
will  have  that  abundant,  creamy, 
soothinq;  lather  that  has  always 
distinguished  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps. 

Four  forms  of  the  same 
good  quality: 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick 

(in  the  Hiiigfd-eovrr  Nickeled  Box) 

Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder 

liu  the  Hiuged-cover  Nickeled  Box) 

Williams'  Shaving  Cream 

( iii.Tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination  Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial  sample  of  Wil- 
liams' Holder- Top  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving 
Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet 
Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder  and  Dental  Cream. 
Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 

A   single   sample  of    either    of    the   above 
articles  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  shaving  use  Williams' Talc  Powder 
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REVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  laSM) 

Greek  intdleotuallKni has  Imi-m  well  tlirashed 
out  by  (ierinan  and  Kiiulish  .sdiolars.  The 
verdict  of  Jowett  sums  up  tlie  question 
when  h<^  declares  tliat  (Jreek  inteliectualism 
has  entered  so  c()m|)lctely  into  the  ideals  of 
modern  civiiizutitju  thai  ii  operates  with 
all  tlie  unconscious  persistence  of  a  natural 
force.  But  before  reachintj  Western  Kurope 
the  spirit  of  Alliens  had  to  he  absorbed  V)y 
the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of 
Rome.  Thus  it  was  carried  even  beyond 
the  Tatjus,  to  L'ltimu  T/ude,  the  British 
Isles — and  then  beyond  Britain. 

Mr.  Taylor  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
ultimate  development  of  human  ideals  in 
Christianity.  His  work  is  characterized  by 
learning  and  broadness  of  views.  We  do 
not  think  he  has  sufficiently  emphasized 
the  conception  of  unity  embodied  in  the 
church  as  an  ideal  that  was  carried  out  for 
centuries  in  Latin  nations  through  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  papacy.  He 
treats  Christianity  as  a  moral  force,  altho 
history  teaches  us  that  Christian  Rome  for 
centuries  was  the  corner-stone  of  authority 
and  the  bond  of  unity  in  politics  among 
contending  nations. 

Let  us  point  out  what  we  consider  a  more 
serious  omission  in  this  admirable  work. 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  have  described  more  or 
less  fully  a  race  of  people,  living  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Central  Europe  whose 
character  and  instincts,  the  tendency  of 
whose  customs,  have  become  prominent 
factors  in  the  character  of  those  nations 
which  at  this  moment  are  leading  powers 
of  the  world.  We  refer  to  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  including  Germany  and 
Ehgland.  The  Niebelungen  Lied  and  the 
early  literature  of  Scandinavian  countries 
are  considered  by  some  scholars  to  embody 
the  prehistoric  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
peoples  in  whose  language  they  were 
written  in  comparatively  modern  times  as 
Homer  was  modernized,  under  Peisistratus, 
so  as  to  bring  to  Athens  the  ideals  of  a 
dateless  past. 

Heine  considered  the  Lied  to  have  as  its 
prevailing  note  die  Treue — stedfastness, 
fidelity.  Domestic  life,  respect  for  women, 
religious  awe,  and  religious  rites  free  from 
idolatry  are  fully  described  by  the  Latin 
author.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
character  they  imprest  upon  the  conquering 
men  of  the  north  in  ancient  times  persists 
as  a  saving  ideal  with  those  who  are  to-day 
among  the  dominating  forces  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  religious,  literary,  and  artistic 
worlds.  With  this  criticism,  we  shall  dismiss 
a  book  which  we  have  always  read  A\'ith  in- 
terest, sometimes  with  delight,  and  can 
recommend  as  a  safe  guide  to  those  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals. 

The  proof-reader  in  the  index  has  not 
been  sufficiently  careful  as  to  the  accent- 
uating of  words  under  the  heading,  "Some 
Greek  Avords  commented  upon."  Indeed 
there  are  false  accentuations  in  certain 
passages  of  the  text  and  a  misquotation 
from  Homer,  but  we  maj^  say  with  Horace, 
as  Byron  has  paraphrased  the  author  of  the 
"ArsPoetica": 

"When   frequent   beauties   strike   the   reader's   view 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  a  blot  or  two, 
Hut  pardon  equally  to  booi;s  and  men 
The  slips  of  human  nature  and  the  pen." 

{Continued  on  page  1392) 


B  OS TON 

Pencil  PoiNyEa 

Never  Briedks  the  Lead 


fNNVvvs.;-  ; 


Just  five  quick  turns 

sharpens  any  new  pencil 

—one    turn    to   resharpen 

thereafter.        Thousands  o( 

oftices  have  this  positive,  never 

failing    Boston    service   today. 

Prove  it  in  your  own  office  under 

these  tests. 

The  Boston  — the  only  pencil 
pointer  with  twin  milling  cutters — 
uotkiiifeedge— a  combined  milling 

edge  of  57  inches, 

-sharpens  any  size  and  shape  of  pencil  or 
crayon.  . 

—stops  cutting  automatically  when  pen- 
cil is  properly  pointed. 
—  has  no  adjustments  whatsoever. 
Price  S6.00,    in   nickel-silver   finish, 
with  transparent  shaving  receptacle. 
Test  it  free  10  days— through  your 
stationer— with  no  obligation  to 
purchase. 
Boston  Specialty  Corporation^ 

>261   Hrnndivii}' 
Ne"  Vork 


Judge  for 
Yourself 


The  Mehon-Rhodes 
Sectional  Bookcases 
are  MUCH  cheaper 
than  any  similar  cases, 
but  naturally  mere 
cheapness  without 
quality  would  not  in- 
terest yon.  There- 
fore we  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  you  todecide 
wliether  their  quality 

makes  them   worthy 

of   a    place    in    your 

home.  We  have  cjood  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  are  better  than  any  other  make,  but  we  are 
quite  williiiy;  to  let  von  be  the  judj;e.  We  will 
gladly  shi])  your  order  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  luiless  the  cases  come  up  to  your 
expectation  you  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
them  at  our  expense. 

Melton-Rhodes  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  of  selected  quartered  oak,  in  golden, 
fumed,  weathered  or  Early  English  finish  or  of 
mahogany  finished  birch, and  have  receding  doors 
that  fit  close  but  will  not  bind.  They  are  made 
with  the  most  painstaking  care,  water-rubbed  and 
hand-polished  or  waxed.  They  are  designed  on 
plain  lines,  without  any  tawdry  "ginger  bread" 
work  and  have  an  eminently  good  look. 

Price  per  Unit  Section : 

Size  33"  long  gA"  depp  and    ?i"  high 


33"      ••      9*"        •■  lOj 

Zi*     "    oA»      "      "     lii 


,4" 


$2.75 


9V      "       "     I    _ 
"    33"     "     i^"      "       "     i^i'     "     Freight  Prepaid 

Write  today  for   illustrated  literature  giving 
full  details  and  prices  for  all  styles  and  parts. 

Melton-Rhodes  Co.,  Dept.  11 

Offices:  Washioston,  D.  C.     Factory :  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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THE    LITEKAKV    DIGEST 
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$985 

J'".  O.  B.  Toledo 

Completelij 
equipped 


$9S5 

F.  II.  H.  TdIi;!,} 

Completelij 
equipped 


IT  will  interest  those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  new  car  this 
spring  to  know  that  this  Overland  has  a  larger  and  more  powerful  motor; 
a  longer  wheelbase;  larger  brakes;  better  and  more  complete  equipment; 
more  carefully  and  finely  constructed,  tested,  and  inspected  chassis;  a  more 
finished,  graceful  and  durable  body  design;  a  bigger  tonneau;  more  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  refinements  than  any  other  car  for  the  price  in 
the  world. 

Ij'itcntliirc  (III  request.     IVva.sc  ddchrss  Dcj)1.  .17 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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noider  lop 
havin^Stick 


V  ILL 


'The  kind  that  ^von't 
smart  orldry  on  the 
face." 

The  same  dependable  soap  with 
an  added  convenience.  The  top 
furnishes  a  holding  surface  that 
makes  the  stick  as  easy  of  ma- 
nipulation when  its  last  available 
fraction  is  left  as  when  it  is  en- 
tirely new. 

And  from  first  shave  to  last,  you 
will  have  that  abundant,  creamy, 
soothinfj  lather  that  has  always 
distinguished  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps. 

Four  forms  of  the  same 
good  quality: 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick 

(in  the  Hingfd-ci'ViT  Nickeled  Box) 

Williams'  Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder 

(ill  the  Hiiiged'Covel*  Nickeled  Box) 

Williams'  Shaving  Cream 

(iu.Tl'.tjes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Men's  Combination  Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial  sample  of  Wil- 
liams' Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving 
Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet 
Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder  and  Dental  Cream. 
Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 

A   single   sample  of    either    of    the   above 
articles  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonburj-,  Conn. 

After  shaving  use  Williams' Talc  Powder 
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KKVIEWS   OF   NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  1:isk) 

(JreH»k  iiitflloctualismhus  hcfn  well  tlirashed 
out  by  (It'rinau  and  Kiij^lish  scholars.  The 
verdift  of  Jowt-tt  sums  up  the  ciufstion 
wht^n  \w  di'ciart's  tliat  (Jrcck  iii(i'lk'<-tualisin 
has  fiitenul  so  coiiiplftj-ly  into  tlif  idt-als  of 
modtTii  civilizatiou  thai  it  operatt;s  with 
all  tilt!  uiicoii.scious  pcrsistt'iiee  of  a  natural 
force.  Hut  before  reachitit,'  Western  Kurope 
the  spirit  of  Athens  had  to  l)e  abs()ri)ed  by 
the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of 
Rome.  Thus  it  was  carried  even  beyond 
the  Ta^us,  to  ritimu  Thule,  the  British 
Isles — and  then  beyond  Britain. 

Mr.  Taylor  writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
ultimate  develojjinent  of  human  ideals  in 
Christianity.  Mis  work  is  ciiaracterized  by 
learning  and  broadness  of  views.  We  do 
not  think  he  has  sufficiently  emphasized 
the  conception  of  unity  embodied  in  the 
church  as  an  ideal  that  was  carried  out  for 
centuries  in  Latin  nations  through  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  papacy.  He 
treats  Christianity  as  a  moral  force,  altho 
history  teaches  us  that  Christian  Rome  for 
centuries  was  the  corner-stone  of  authoritj- 
and  the  bond  of  unity  in  politics  among 
contending  nations. 

Let  us  point  out  what  we  consider  a  more 
serious  omission  in  this  admirable  work. 
CiEsar  and  Tacitus  have  described  more  or 
less  fully  a  race  of  people,  living  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Central  Europe  whose 
character  and  instincts,  the  tendency  of 
whose  customs,  have  become  prominent 
factors  in  the  character  of  those  nations 
which  at  this  moment  are  leading  powers 
of  the  world.  We  refer  to  branches  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  including  Germany  and 
Ehgland.  The  Niebelungen  Lied  and  the 
early  literature  of  Scandinavian  countries 
are  considered  by  some  scholars  to  embody 
the  prehistoric  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
peoples  in  whose  language  they  were 
Avritten  in  comparatively  modern  times  as 
Homer  was  modernized,  under  Peisistratus, 
so  as  to  bring  to  Athens  the  ideals  of  a 
dateless  past. 

Heine  considered  the  Lied  to  have  as  its 
prevailing  note  die  Treue — stedfastness, 
fidelity.  Domestic  life,  respect  for  women, 
religious  awe,  and  religious  rites  free  from 
idolatry  are  fully  described  by  the  Latin 
author.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
character  they  imprest  upon  the  conquering 
men  of  the  north  in  ancient  times  persists 
as  a  saving  ideal  with  those  who  are  to-day 
among  the  dominating  forces  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  religious,  literary,  and  artistic 
worlds.  With  this  criticism,  we  shall  dismiss 
a  book  which  we  have  alwaj's  read  with  in- 
terest, sometimes  ^^^th  delight,  and  can 
recommend  as  a  safe  guide  to  those  I'eaders 
who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals. 

The  proof-reader  in  the  index  has  not 
been  sufficiently  careful  as  to  the  accent- 
uating of  words  under  the  heading,  "Some 
Greek  words  commented  upon."  Indeed 
there  are  false  accentuations  in  certain 
passages  of  the  text  and  a  misquotation 
from  Homer,  but  we  may  say  with  Horace, 
as  Byron  has  paraphrased  the  author  of  the 
'"ArsPoetica": 

"When   frequent   beauties   strike   the  reader's   view 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  a  blot  or  two. 
But  pardon  equally  to  books  and  men 
The  slips  of  human  nature  and  the  pen." 

{Continued  on  page  1392) 


BG5TON 

Pencil  PoiKteii 

Never  Breaks  the  Lead 


Just  five  quick  turns 

sharpens  any  new  pi-ncil 

—one    turn    to   resharpen 

thereafter.        Thousands   of 

ofilices  have  this  positive,  never 

faiUng    Boston    service   today. 

Prove  it  in  your  own  office  under 

these  tests. 

The  Boston  — the  only  pencil 
pointer  with  twin  milling  cutters— 
not  knife  i-dge— a  conibintd  milling 

edge  of  57  inches, 

—  sharpens  any  size  and  shape  of  pencil  or 
crayon.  . 

—stops  cutting  automatically  when  pen- 
cil is  properly  pointed. 
—  has  no  a'ljustments  whatsoever. 
Price  S6.00.    in   nickel-silver   finish, 
with  transparent  shaving  receptacle. 
Test  it  free  10  days— through  your 
stationer— with  no  obligation  to 
purchase. 
Boston  Specialty  Corporation^^ 
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Judge  for 
Yourself 


The  Melton-Rhodes 
Sectional  Bookcases 
are  MUCH  cheaper 
tlian  any  similar  cases, 
but  naturally  mere 
cheapness  without 
quality  would  not  in- 
terest you.  There- 
fore we  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  you  todecide 
whether  their  q\iality 
makes  them   worthy 

of   a    place    in    yoiu" 

home.  We  have  ijood  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  are  better  than  any  other  make,  but  we  are 
quite  williii!":  to  let  von  be  the  judye.  We  will 
gladly  ship  your  order  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  unless  the  cases  come  up  to  your 
expectation  you  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
them  at  our  e.xpense. 

Melton-Rhodes  Sectional  Bookcases 

are  made  of  selected  quartered  oak,  in  golden, 
fumed,  weathered  or  Early  English  finish  or  of 
mah()gany  finished  birch,and  have  receding  doors 
that  fit  close  but  will  not  bind.  They  are  made 
with  the  most  painstakingcare,  water-rubbed  and 
hand-polished  or  waxed.  They  are  designed  on 
l^lain  Unes,  without  any  tawdry  "ginger  bread" 
work  and  have  an  eminently  good  look. 

Price  per  Unit  Section : 

Size  zz"  long  qA"  deep  and 


Si«  high 
loi" 


33" 


oi" 

5" 


$2.75 


n't- 
33"     ■•     12"      ••       ••     I2i"     "     Freight  Prepaid 

Write  today  for   illustrated  literatnre  giving 
full  details  and  prices  for  all  styles  and  parts. 

Melton-Rhodes  Co.,  Dept.  11 

Offices:  Washington,  D.  C.     Factory:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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$985 

F.  U.  B.  Toledo 

Completely 
equipped 
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IT  will  interest  those  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  new  car  this 
spring  to  know  that  this  Overland  has  a  larger  and  more  powerful  motor; 
a  longer  wheelbase;  larger  brakes;  better  and  more  complete  equipment; 
more  carefully  and  finely  constructed,  tested,  and  inspected  chassis;  a  more 
finished,  graceful  and  durable  body  design;  a  bigger  tonneau;  more  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  refinements  than  any  other  car  for  the  price  in 
the  world. 

Ij'iicrahirc  on  rcqncsi.      PJciisr  (idilrcs.s  Ucjf/.   17 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

enrich  the  elaborate  luncheon, 
adorn  the  simplest  of  "after- 
noons." Their  goodness  and 
attractiveness  are  pleasing  alike 
to  hostess  and  guests. 

Sweetness  and  flavor  aredelight- 
fully  united  in  these  highly 
esteemed  dessert  confections. 
In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five-cent  tins. 

ADORA :— A  filled  sugar  wafer— 
the  newest  of  dessert  sweets. 

FLSTINO: — A  favorite  confection 
in  the  guise  of  an  almond,  with  a 
kernel  of  almond -flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATL    TOKENS:  — A 

dessert  confection  having  a  rich 
chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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Low    PB10E8  FOH   THIS   HANDSOME  FENCE 

100  other  Btrles.  Many  cheaper  than  wood— allbetter.  For  Lawns, 
Churches,  Parks,  etc.  Complete  line  of  Farm  Fence,  Farm  Gate% 
Lawn  Gates,  etc.     Write  for  Pattern  Book  and  special  offer. 
H'ABD  FE^CE  CO.,  148  Main  St.,  Decatur,  lni» 


MAKES  ANY  BOAT  A  MOTOR  BOAT 

I.V  5  .MI.MTES 

This  simple,  light,  boat  engine 
makes  a  motor  boat  of  any 
boat  very  quickly — as  quickly 
detached.  Will  take  you  28 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
an  18  foot  boat. 

Seven  miles  an  hour  in  a  row  boat! 
The  most  Poorer  for  the  Price. 
The  most  Pokier  for   the    Weisht. 

"PORTO" 

2  Full  H.  P.— 55  Lbs. 

i        Eight    years'   successful    results. 
'    The     original,   portable    motor  — 
20,000   in    use,  guaranteed  a   year 
and  sold  on  a  month's  trial. 
Write  for  catalogue  of  Ihis  and  other  Waterman  Motors. 
WatermaD  Marine  Motor  Co.,  227  Mt.  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.  1 


Memorial  Tablets 

Ordered  by  the   U.  S.  Government   (Navy   Depart- 
ment)  cast  from  bronze  metal  recovered   from    the 

Wreck  of  U.  S.  S.  Maine 

By    .Inc.   Williams,    Inc.,   Bronze    Foundry 

538  W.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.    Illus.  book  on   tablets,  free. 


Two  Glasses  in  One  6 1  (j 
For  Price  of  One  ^lu 

— high  and  low  power — 
equally  good  for  day  and 
7iight  use — distant,  or  near 
view.  ALL  the  service  of 
several  glasses  in  ONE.  One 
delighted  purchaser  says  of 

Dfl-HITEBlNOCDLflSS 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  them;  more  than  I  expected. 
All  the  boys  here  anxious  to  own  a  pair."— Geo.  P.  Storm, 
U.  S.  Army,  Fori  Liscum,  Alaska. 

D.VNITE  Binoculars  are  only  half  the  price  of 
glasses  of  one  power^Si5.oo,  including  carrying 
case  and  cord.  Travelers,  Motorists,  Soortsmen, 
Theatre  goers — send  for  FREE  Booklet  F-i. 

McINTIRE,  MAGEE  &  BROWN  CO., 
723  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  paye  la'JO) 


UNIVERSITY  RE.SEARCH 
AR(  HEOI.OGY 


IN 


One  department   of   institutional   lahor 
f-ertain  .\nieri(;an  universities  seem  to  have 
to  themselves.    No  European  university  as 
such,  it  is  asserted,  equips  expeditions  ni' 
e.xploration    for     areheological     purposes, 
maintains  them   in   the  field,  supplies  ex- 
perts to  study  the  material  gathered  and  to 
report  upon  it,  and  then  under  its  official 
auspices    makes    the    result    available    for 
general  use.     This  is  becoming  a  common 
activity  in  our  larger  institutions,  tho  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  done  is  not  generally 
known.      The    expeditions    to    Nippur    in 
Babylonia  dispatched  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  gained  notoriety  through  the 
contro\ersy  that  centered  about  some  of 
Dr.   Hilprecht's  claims.     The  noteworthy 
results,  however,  are  exhibited  in  a  remark- 
ably rich  and  extended  series  of  volumes 
which  have  done  much  to  close  up  gaps  in 
and  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  history  in  the  f^uphratean  region.    That 
expedition  was  epoch-making.     The  same 
university  sent  out  later  an  expedition  to 
Northern  Nubia,  the  results  of  which  are 
appearing  in  a  series. of  volumes  published 
by  the  institutional  museum,  clearing  up 
many  difficulties  of  Meroitie  inscriptions 
and  contributing  largely  to  anthropological 
knowledge.    Another  institution  doing  like 
work  is  the  University  of  California,  which 
is  putting  forth  one  or  more  volumes  each 
year   that   exhibit   and   explain   materials 
gathered   by   expeditions   in   Central   and 
South  America  as  well  as  in  Egypt.     In 
these  regions  much  is  brought  to  light  that 
would  either  have  been  lost  to  knowledge 
through  decay  and  destruction  or  would  at 
best  have  lain  still  unrecognized.    Advance 
is  thus  constantly  being  made  in  under- 
standing of  pre-Aztecan  civilizations.    Also 
of  great  importance,  especially  in  the  way 
of  conservation  of  material  subject  to  de- 
struction by  wandering  Arabs,  are  the  ex- 
peditions sent  out  bj-  Princeton  University 
to  Syria  since  1904,  the  materials  gathered 
by  which  are  set  forth  in  story  and  illustra- 
tion in  seven  volumes,  with  more  to  follow. 
The  latest  volume  of  this  series,  just  issued, 
dealing  with   the  site  of  Ummidj-Djimal, 
illustrates  the  great  value  of  the  operations. 
Before  this  expedition  did  its  work,  but  29 
inscriptions    were    known   from    this   site. 
Now  we  have  326  in  five  languages,  some 
of  them  of  great  value  and  all  useful.    This 
is  outside  the  valuable  architectural  gains 
which  are  notable.    In  part  dovetailing  into 
this  field  is  the  Cornell  expedition  to  Asia 
Minor,    ha\ang    for    its    objective    Hittite 
remains.     One  notable  volume  gives  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
inscriptions,   the  key   to  which,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

Other  universities,  even  tho  they  send 
out  no  expeditions,  are  contributing  to  the 
same  ends  by  publication  of  study  of 
sources  done  by  experts.  The  Oriental 
Series  originating  at  Harvard  is  well  known. 
Yale  University  has  recently  begun  the 
publication  of  an  Oriental  Series  in  the 
issue  of  Personal  Names  frotn  C uneiform 
Inscriptions  of  the  Cassite  Period,  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  T.  Clay. 

GREAT  BEAK  SPRING  WATER. 
60c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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Kx|H'ili(ioiis  siK'li  as  Mioso  ik'Sfrilicd  ;iro 
iisiiall\'  IIk'  H'siiK  of  spcrial  hpiifliu^lioiis, 
which  ('(tiild  pi'()(ilal)ly  ln'coiiic  larger  ami 
more  Ireqiiciit.  They  servo  two  purposes: 
(I)  tlie  colloetion.  eonservatiou,  and  study 
(>r  \ahiaMc  rnalerial  for  liistory,  lintr'iislics, 
aidhropolotjy,  <'le.;  and  (2)  tl)e  Irainin;^ 
up  of  exports  to  the  use  of  this  material. 

FRANCKS  WILLARD 

Slr»eli<>).  Kay.  Kraiict's  UillartI,  Her  l,ir«>»ii<l 
Work.  Pp.  :ilO.  Nrw  York,  (Ihicago,  and  Toronto: 
J''lpmiiiK   H.   Rcvoll   Co.     $1. .")(). 

That  the  life  of  one  of  the  finest  women 
Aineriea  has  produced  should  1)0  written 
by  an  Knglishwonian  and  the  introduction 
to  it  by  another — Lady  Henry  SonH>rset — 
is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  tribute  to  Frances 
Willard.  Her  years  of  devoted  service  to 
the  eause  of  temperance  and  suffrage,  her 
wonderful  activity,  i)ower,  and  achieve- 
ment are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  They 
ai'e  here  faithfully  described,  but  we  linger 
longest  on  pages  that  tell  of  the  formative 
years  of  childhood  at  "  Korest  Home  "  ami 
Kvauston,  on  pages  from  her  journal  that 
reveal  her  devotion  to  a  brother  and  sister, 
as  well  as  her  unselfishness,  her  sense  of 
humor,  and  her  extreme  honesty  even  in 
estimating  herself.  She  had  her  love  affair, 
l)ut  it  was  brief,  because  neither  she  nor 
Charles  Fowler  could  yield  opinions.  She 
was  an  athletic,  out-door-loving  girl,  and 
walked,  rode,  and  used  a  gun  as  would 
a  healthy  boy,  but  her  womanly  instincts 
were  strong  and  sure.  Between  her  and 
her  mother  there  existed  oneness  of  sym- 
l)athy,  belief,  and  purpose. 

Always  prominent  in  educational  work, 
the  dean  of  the  first  woman's  university, 
she  was  thirty-five  years  old  before  she  felt 
the  call  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  y)ut 
once  started,  she  never  allowed  anything 
to  deviate  her  from  a  stedfast  purpose. 
"After  all,"  we  are  assured,  "the  whole 
value  of  Frances  Willard  can  not  be  esti- 
mated by  the  work  she  did,  nor  by  the 
change  that  her  life  has  made  in  the  world. 
Behind  the  capacity  and  energy  that  made 
her  so  successful,  and  bfeyond  her  fame,  lie 
the  goodness  that  was  her  nature  and  the 
love  that  was  her  inspiration.  For  her 
character  was  the  eause  of  her  greatness." 


MR.    HUNEKER'S    NEW 

ESSAYS 


VOLUME    OF 


Huui'ker,  James.     The    Pathos  or  Distanre. 

Pp.  349.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2. 

Perhaps  no  words  (^ould  exactly  indicate 
the  character  of  Mr.  Huneker's  new  book. 
It  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  subjects 
largely  concerned  with  art,  but  dealing 
with  many  other  subjects,  such  as  literary 
jx'ople,  metaphysics,  and  esthetics.  All  are 
characterized  by  Mr.  Huneker's  tempera^ 
mental  pers<)nality.  That  "distance  lends 
pathos,  and  bathes  in  rosy  enchantment  the 
simplest  event  of  a  man's  past,"  is  a  phrase 
created  by  Nietzsche. 

These,  papers  were  ^^Titten  at  differ- 
ent periods.  They  betray  the  author's 
"French  apprenticeship"  in  their  lightness 
of  touch.  The  author  presents  criticism, 
both  personal  r.nd  quoted,  and  shows  much 
interesting  familiarity  with  artists  and 
writers,  their  friendships  and  opinions. 
Of  Wagner  he  says:  "Some  day  the  demi- 
god nonsense  about  this  composer  will 
be  entirely  dissipated,  and  then  behold — a 
man  will  emerge,  with  all  a  man's  failings 


Correct  aiit()in()l)ilc  liil)ricati()n  is  a 
runckuneiitals   are    simple.      W  c    will 
cover    them    in    (jiiestioii-aiul-aiiswer 
form : 

Question:     \Vh;it  moves  xoiir  f;ir.^ 

Answer:     I'ower. 

Question:     What  clctermincs  your  power  : 

Answer:  Your  motor, 3'oiir  fiul  ;itnl  \oiii 
luhmiiiu.  It  any  oneot  thfse  factors  falls  short 
in  full  efficiency,  you  receive  le.ss  than  full  pow- 
er. The  greater  part  of  the  power  lost  is  taken 
up  by  friction — wear  on  the  moving  parts. 

Question:  What  will  give  you  the  most 
efficient  lubrication.^ 

Answer:  An  oil  of  the  highest  lubricating 
quality  whose  ''''body"  or  thickness,  is  best 
suited  to  the  feed  requirements  of  your  motor. 

Question:  Suppose  you  u.se  oil  of  lower 
lubricating  quality  or  of  less  correct  ''body.'' 
What  are  the  penalties.'' 

Answer:     Many.    Among  them  are: 

(i)  Escape  of  the  explosion  past  the  piston 
rings  and  loss  of  compression.  (2)  Unhibri- 
cated  cylinder  walls  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
piston  stroke.  (3)  Imperfect  lubrication  of 
many  of  the  bearings.  (4)  Excess  carbon  de- 
posit. (Due  to  the  oil  working  too  freely  past 
the  piston  rings  and  burning  in  the  combustion 
chamber.)  (5)  Excessive  oil  and  fuel  consump- 
tion. (6)  Worn  (wrist  pins.  (7)  Rapid  and 
unnecessary  deterioration  of  your  motor.  (8) 
Loose  bearings.     (9)  Noisy  operation. 

Question:  How  can  you  determine  the 
correct  oil  for  your  car.'' 

Answer:  By  consulting  the  lubricating 
chart — printed  in  part  on  the  right. 

Question:  What  assures  the  reliability 
of  this  chart.? 

Answer:  The  chart  is  the  result  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  most  thorough  study 
of  automobile  lubrication  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken. 

It  was  prepared  by  a  company  whose  authority  on 
scientific  lubrication  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world — the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 

It  was  prepared  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  motor 
of  ea(  h  make  and  each  model  of  American  and 
foreign  car. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  oils  specified  has  been 
thoroughly  proven  by  practical  tests. 

If  you  use  oil  of  lower  lubricating  quality  or  of  less- 
correct  "body"  than  that  specified  for  your  car,  your 
motor  faces  unnecessary  friction,  loss  of  power,  and 
ultimate  serious  damage. 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  dealers  it  is  saf- 
est to  purchase  a  full  barrel,  half-barrel  or  a  sealed 
five-gallon  or  one-gallon  can. 

Look  for  the  name  and  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the 
container. 

A  booklet,  containing  our  complete  lubricating 
chart,  together  with  points  on  lubrication,  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 
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Mobiloil 

yi  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

I'lic  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to  re- 
mo\'e  free  carbon,  are:  (iarporlc  MohilotI  "K" .  i.n  — 
E-oilr  Mohiloil  "R",  tinrcoTle  Mobiloil  "D",  (;ai;:".<l« 
Uoliiloll  "K".  Cisi-froyli.  Mohiloil  "Arrtlr," 

They  are  put  up'in  i  and  s  gallon  aenled  run  «. 
in  half-barrels  and  barrels.  ^U  fire  braiiih  •' 
triffi  the  <rttrfioyle,  ichirh  is  our  lutirh  *•/" 
iminufttrttire.  They  r.in  be  secured  Iroiii  ;  I 
reliable  Karagos,  automobile  supply  btures,  and 
others  who  supply  lubricants. 

VACUUM    OIL    CO.,    Rochester,    U.    S.    A. 

BRAXCHES : 

PKTROIT    ROSTON      NF.WYORK      CHfCXCO     1>U  I  l,.AI>F,r,PHIA  INDI  A\  A  roi.lS   MIXNKAPQT.T.S 

Ford  Bldg    49  Federal  St.    2q  Broadway      Fisher  Hldg.     4ili  X  Chestnut  Sts.    Indiana  I'ythiaii  Bldg.  Plymoutli  BldR. 

Distributing  nuarehouies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  luorld 
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Comfort  for 
Your  Face — 
Economy  for 
Your  Purse 


Whichever  method  you 
prefer — Stick,  Powder  or 
Cream — you  find  the  full- 
est measure  of  both  comfort 
and  economy  in 


Economy  with  Colgate's  Stick 

N^'hen  the  one  you  now  have  l^ 
nearly  used  up,  wet  it  and  pIe■.^ 
It  firmly  on  the  end  oi  the  new 
Stick.  It  stays— and  you  use  every 
hit  instead  of  ha  vingto  throw  avv  ay 
the  la^l  half  inch  oi  so  as  usual. 


SHAVING  LATHER 

They  all  give  the  same  creamy,  "smartleas"  lather  that  softens  the  beard  while 
being  worked  up  with  the  brush  no  mussy  "rubbing  in"  with  the  fingers  is 
necessary.     There  is  no  waste.  j         i      c 

Shaken  on  the  wet  brush,  the  last  particle  of  Powder  is  as  good  as  the  tirst. 
The  Cream  can  be  squeezed  out  to  the  very  end  of  the  tube. 
Those  who   favor  the  Stick  find  economy  as  shown  above. 

Learn  the  comfort  of  a  Colgate  shave  by  sending  4  cents 
stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  199  Fulton  Street.  New  York 


Makers  of 
Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap — luxurious, 
lasting,  refined. 


TeddT 
leUlall 


Hughls 
Hughes  i 


,  '"^  surfaces      !,  ^^^- 
your    f°"^'>stencFJ^'^' '" 

J^^ey^S'^^'^^^fnS'^  CO. 
J!^'' Jersey 
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Make   Your    Razor    Behave 

To  get  that  velvety,  coolcut- 
ting  edge,  give  it  just  a  touch 
on  the  hone  every  day.  That's 
the  barber's  way — stropping 
alone  won't  do.  Your  razor  will 
act  like  a  barber's  if  you  use  a 

PIKE  STROP-HONE 

H  (Jor  Safety  or  Ordinary  Razors) 

«JR»  Two  or  three  strokes  on  the  hone  do  the 
trick.  And  because  it  needs  no  wetting,  these 
take  hardly  a  second.  This  little  honing  makes 
less  stropping  necessary.  So  it  means  less  time 
for  a  better  shave.  Two  razor  needs  (strop  and 
li(iiio)  in  one  at  tlio  cost  of  tiiie.  $1  at  your  tiardware  deal- 
er's orthesame  if  sent  direct  prepaid.    "Pick  a  Pike." 

,A  Pike  Stone  FREE 

Seinl  us  your  dealer's  name  and  4  cents  for  packing  and 

mailing  and  we  will  mail  a  Pike  India  Vest  Pocket  Stone 

— not  for  razors — but  for 

l*-^,,  pocket  knives. office 

.•'         *  use.    etc..    also   our 

famous  book  /'How 

to    Sharpen."    You 

will    be  pleased. 

/'    ^  .  ^^  ,        Write  today. 

^^    ^B|k       W;jH^      PIKEMFG.CO. 

^      j^^^^    ^tBf        1^1  Main  Street 

jr        m^^^^^    ^^  Pike,  N.  H. 
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and  virlui'B."  Of  CJcorK"'  Moori':  'To 
t«il  a  Kiniple  story  of  HiinpKj  lives  is  ihrico 
an  diHitnilt  a  task  as  to  relate,  iti  huge  and 
n-soiiiidinj;  prose,  the  astonishing  ha|)- 
peninfjs  ul"  kings  and  queens,  dukes  and 
tititjd  dullards."  Whistler,  ae<5ording  to 
Mr.  liuneker,  "docs  not  sound  the  morbid 
note  of  Poe.  He  is  sane,  and  his  strange- 
ness is  never  bizarre.  He  is  primarily 
eoneerned  with  es8t»nees.  In  the  true 
sense,  he  is  the  delineator  of  the  moral 
nature.  With  a  veiled  intensity  that  is 
absolutely  magnetic  in  its  power,  he 
^KJumbrates  the  moral  temperament  of  his 
model." 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  interesting 
chapters  of  the  book  is  given  to  considera- 
tion of  new  movements  in  art,  including  th(! 
new  "post-impressionism"  and  such  men  as 
(jlauguin,  Van  Gogh,  Matisse,  Picasso,  and 
their  revolutionary  ideas.  "Rhythmic  in- 
tensity," we  are  told,  "is  the  key  to  the 
new  school;  Une,  not  color,  is  king.  Not 
beauty,  but,  as  Rodin  said,  character, 
character  is  the  aim  of  the  new  art." 
and  in  all  the  ruck  and  welter  of  the  new 
movements  there  are  a  few  men  (Henri 
Matisse,  I  think),  whose  work  will  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  to-da.y  shows  mastery, 
originality,  obscured  as  it  may  be,  by  wil- 
ful eccentricities  and  occasional  posturing 
to  the  gallery."  He  concludes,  "I  am  in 
sympathy  with  revolutionary  movements 
in  art,  but  now  I  know  that  my  sym- 
pathies have  reached  their  outermost 
verge."  It  is  a  book  charming  in  its 
personality,  delicate  and  fascinating  in 
touches,  and  has  a  style  that  attracts  by 
its  dignity  and  perfect  technic. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Fitrh,  George  Hamlin.  Modern  English  Books 
of  Power.  8vo,  pp.  173.  San  Francisco:  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.      1912. 

This  companion  book  to  Mr.  Fitch's 
"Comfort  Found  in  Good  Old  Books"  is 
composed  of  essays  which  first  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  They 
were  -written  to  help  readers  of  the  paper 
learn  to  appreciate  good  reading  and  to 
form  a  taste  for  the  best  books.  And 
unto  this  end  thej'  are  sufficient.  Students 
of  literature  who  have  grown  gray  in  read- 
ing classics  of  course  will  find  little  of 
especial  help  in  Mr.  Fitch's  sincere  re- 
marks on  recognized  masters.  But  those 
who  are  just  beginning  their  acquain- 
tance with  the  books  -will  find  the  work  a 
useful  guide. 

Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  American  Patriotism, 
and  Otiier  Social  Studies.  12mo,  pp.  266.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1.50  net,  postage  12  cts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  chapter 
on  "American  Patriotism,"  all  the  others 
in  this  volume  first  appeared  in  magazine 
form.  They  deal  with  "The  Educational 
Unrest,"  "The  Case  of  the  Reporter," 
"The  Germany  of  To-day,"  "The  German 
Woman,"  "Coeducation,"  "The  House- 
hold Sciences,"  "The  German  at  School," 
"Psychology  and  the  Navy."  The  chap- 
ters which  deal  with  Germany  are  par- 
ticularly informing  and  interesting.  Not 
quite  so  much  can  be  said  for  the  other 
studies 

Putnam,  George  Palmer.  The  Southland  of 
North  America.  Illustrated.  Pp.425.  New  York 
and   London:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  travels,  both  inland  and 
maritime,  made  during  1912,  and  should 
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arouse  interest  in  the  territory  they  con- 
cern. It  gives  "a  reahzation  of  the  fact 
that  at  our  very  doors  Hes  an  almost  un- 
touched treasure-land  of  fascinatiiiK  possi- 
bility." From  serious  consideration  of 
these  pages  one  could  acquire  a  valuable 
fund  of  information  about  the  govern- 
ment, industries,  products,  finance,  and 
commerce  of  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicar- 
agua, Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala. The  reader's  strongest  impressions 
will  come  from  the  descriptions  of  people 
and  places,  characteristic  habits  and 
costumes. 

Panama  is  now  practically  in  our  hands. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  will  bring  Central 
America  infinitely  closer.  No  small  area  in 
this  country  or  abroad  "  is  more  thoroufj^li- 
ly  worth  seeing  than  Central  America. 
The  picturesque  customs  of  tropical  life 
are  described  with  appreciative  enthusiasm, 
especially  the  Southland's  lo\  e  for  good  j 
music,  its  kindness  to  the  traveler,  its  I 
pride,  and  its  defects.  The  reason  for  the 
Northerner's  failure  to  get  a  footing  in  the 
business  of  the  South  is  pointedly  given; 
it  comes  from  the  attempt  of  salesmen  to 
adhere  to  Northern  methods  and  failure 
to  study  and  understand  Southern  in- 
dolence and  apparent  sloth.  The  student, 
traveler,  or  reader  who  desires  only  to  be 
amused  will  thoroughly  enjoy  Mr.  Put- 
nam's book. 

Blakeslee,  George  H.  [Editor].  Japan  and 
Japaneso-Anierloaii  Relations.  Clark  Univer- 
sity Addresses.  8vo,  pp.  xi-348.  New  York: 
G.   E.  Stechert    &  Co.     $2.50. 

In  the  family  of  nations  there  is  probably 
no  member  so  completely  self-conscious,  so 
sensitive  to  what  it  deems  reflections  upon 
its  honor,  and  so  alert  to  enforce  respect  for 
its  position  as  the  once  "Island  Empire"  of 
Japan.  By  reason  of  its  position  %vith  re- 
spect to  the  United  States,  with  the  step- 
ping-stone formed  by  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
so  largely  occupied  by  Japanese  workers, 
our  own  relations  with  Japan  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  close  either  for  friendship  or 
for  enmity. 

The  volume  edited  by  Professor  Blakeslee 
contains  twenty-two  papers  which  have  been 
published  in  part  in  The  Journal  of  Race 
Development,  issued  by  Clark  University, 
and  present  Japan  from  the  view  of  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  scholars,  professional  men 
and  merchants,  giving  an  interesting  insight 
into  native  and  foreign  views  concerning 
this  fascinating  nation.    The  point  of  view 
is  altogether  sympathetic.    When  men  like 
President  Jordan,   William   Elliot   Griffis, 
Dr.  Asakawa,  of  Yale  University,  Congress- 
man Redfield,  and  Dr.  Berry,  formerly  of 
Doshisha   Hospital,    unite   in   a   series   of 
papers,  one  may  feel  assured  that  what  is 
good  in  Japan  has  come  to  the  surface.    In 
the  present  crisis  the  reading  of  this  book 
might  serve  to  allay  some  jealousies  and  to 
quiet   some   fears.     At   the   same   time   it 
would  appear  that  the  leaven  of  Christian- 
ity is  working  in  Japan  and  that  Christian 
ideas  are  being  taken  into  account  bj'  the 
Japanese  themselves.    One  must,  however, 
realize  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Griffis's  assertion 
that  there  is  "no  difference  in  the  human 
nature  of  an  Asiatic,  a  European,  or  an 
American,"  there  is  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence in  the  viewpoint.    It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  number  of  Americans  who 
can  understand,  for  instance,  the  patriotism 
of  a  Japanese,  its  root-ideas,  and  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  possesses  a  native, 


The  Voice  of  Reconstruction 


When  a  flood  sweeps 
over  a  vast  area,  desolating 
the  cities  and  towns  which 
lie  in  its  course,  the  appeal 
for  assistance  gets  a  unani- 
mous response  from  the 
whole  country. 

With  all  commercial  and 
social  order  wiped  out,  an 
afflicted  community  is  un- 
able to  do  for  itself.  It 
must  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

In  such  an  emergency, 
the  telephone  gives  its 
greatest  service   when  it 


carries  the  voice  of  distress 
to  the  outside  world,  and  the 
voice  of  the  outside  world 
back  to  those  suffering. 

At  the  most  critical  time, 
the  nearest  telephone  con- 
nected and  working  in  the 
Bell  System  affords  instant 
communication  with  dis- 
tant places. 

And  always  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, with  its  extensive  re- 
sources and  reserve  means, 
is  able  to  restore  its  service 
promptly,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  rebuilding,  per- 
forms one  of  its  highest 
civic  functions. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


The  form  and  shape  of  automobile  tires  are  standard.  Superiority  is  based  on 
material  and  workmanship.  The  material  from  which  Kelly-Springfield  Tires 
are  made  represents  seventeen  years  of  experience.  As  for  workmanship— we 
believe  no  other  company  of  prominence  produces  tires  that  are  strictly  hand-made. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  Cor.  B'way  &  57th  St.,  New  York 

Diaiich  offices  in  New  Yolk.  Chirago.   Philadelphia.  Boston. 
Los  Angeles.  Cleveland.  Baltinioi'e.  Seattle. 

The  Heaiu  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .  Columbus.  Ohio. 

lioss  Riiliber  Co. ,  Denver.  Colo. 

Southern  Hdne.  &  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd..  New  OrleaDt,  La. 

Central  Rubber  &  Supply  Co..  Indianapolis,  lud. 

H    R.  Oluistead  i  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


St.  Uniis,  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  ban  Francisco, 

Atlanta.  Akron,  C,  Buffalo. 

Serin:  Tire  &  Rublier  Co..  Hoiiston.  Texas. 

Todd  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Atkinson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  .lacksonville,  Fla. 

C.  D.  Franke  *  Co..  Charleston,  S.  C. 

K.  4  S.  Auto  Tire  Co..   Liniiwd.  Toronto,  Can. 
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or 


Dining  Room,  Kothscliilds'  Department  Store,  Chicago 

Your  profits  will  be  increased 
by  better  light 

1.  H)'  making"  employes  more  productive 

2.  H)'  savin<j^  errors  and  waste. 

3.  Hy  attracting  people  and  helping  them   do  business 
with  you  comfortably  and  satisfactorily. 

This  applies  to  a  bank,  store,  restaurant,  hotel,  office  or  any 
other  ["thicc  of  business. 

Alba  Lighting  Fixtures 

give  the  best  dollars-and-cents  results  from  your  lighting  s)'stem, 
and  are  handsome.  Alba  gives  to  brilliant  light  the  soft,  agreeable 
qualities  without  sacrificing  its  efficiency  ;  has  wonderful  power  of 
reflection  ;  directs  accurately,  and  is  easy  to  take  care  of. 

As  a  matter  of  good  business  you  ought  to  know  all  .ibout  Alba.  Send  us  your  adthess 
lor  our  Catalogue  No  47-O  of  Alba  Lighting  Fixtures.  (Catalogue  No  42-0  is  our  general 
catalogue  ol  the  better  kinds  ot  lighting  glassware.) 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company    Pittsburgh 


Uet'.  U.S. 
I'at.  Off. 


Sales  and  Show-rooms  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St  Louis 
Boston  and  Toronto 
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What's  the  Use  of 


Palliating  Corns? 


Why  merely  pate  them,  when  they 

mi ,!,,i,iii mm  quickly  grow   again? 

Why  use  old-time 
methods  —  liquids, 
plasters — just  for  brief 
relief. 

A  chemist  has 
evolved  a  way  to  end 
a  corn  completely.  It 
is  used  in  Blue-jay 
plasters. 


Blue-jay  stops  the  pain  at  once,  just 
like  other  methods. 

But  it  also  ends  the  corn.  Within 
48  hours  the  entire  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out. 

No  pain,  no  soreness.  The  treat- 
ment is  complete  and  final. 

It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
every  month  a  million  corns  are  taken 
out  in  that  way. 

Try  it  on  one  of  yours. 
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A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosen.<;  the  corn. 
B  stops  the  pain  ami  keeps  the  wax  from  spreadinn. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortablei^ 
O  is  rubber  aUliesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on- 

Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.     Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  I'lasters. 


Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


in  Rmull  iiideod.  If  the  pn-riciit  voliiitit) 
siiccccd.s  in  sliowiritf  some  of  llicsi'  iiU'as 
uiid  enabling  Aiinricaii.s  tii  apprt-tualf  ihfiii 
it  will  have  served  it«  purpose. 

Heed,    Clareiice    M.     ScelriK      Nature     FIrNt. 

i'p.  'M>\).  i'hiludt-lphiu  uiiil  London:  J.  il.  Lippiii- 
cult  Co.     $'<:. 

Mr.  Weed  has  iiia<^lo  his  case  very 
strong  \>y  writing  a  d«'liKhtful  hook  on 
natun;  attratrtioiis.  lie  has  addt'd  illus- 
Irations  in  such  profusion  as  lu  niako  the 
book  irresistible.  He  takes  up  the  seasons 
in  rotation  and  tells  of  the  flowers  that 
herald  the  eoininjj  and  eiiiianee  the 
beauties  of  the  sea.son.  His  styi«)  is  poetie, 
and  one  wonders  wh^' such  easily  acquired 
dclif^hls  siiould  be  so  often  iief^iected. 
Flowers,  birds,  insects,  buttertlies,  and 
streams  all  form  a  part  of  tht;  vivid  and 
j,'raphic  word  pictures.  JNlany  nature 
secrets  are  revealed  as  nature  loniances. 
The  book  reminds  one  strongly  of  Mr. 
Hchmucker's  "Under  the  Open  Sky." 
Hoth  are  delightful. 

Cosenza,  Mario  Kinlllo.  Fran«-«'s«M>  Petraroa 
and  tbe  K<*voluli«>ii  of  Cola  di  Kieii/o.  ('huh, 
pp.  xiv-330.     Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  I'ress. 

To  most  people  Petrarch  is  known  as  the 
author  of  some  celebrated  love-sonnets. 
To  many  he  is  known  as  a  great  humanist, 
a  lover' of  classical  culture,  and  one  who  did 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  time  to 
revive  and  perpetuate  that  culture.  By 
very  few  is  he  thought  of  as  a  statesman 
seeking  to  promote  Ilalia  una  in  the  midst 
of  the  petty  conflicts  of  the  Italian  states 
and  the  papal  courts.  Mr.  Cosenza's 
monograph  gives  the  full  setting  of  Pe- 
trarch's part  in  Cola's  revolution,  translat- 
ing liberally  from  the  correspondence  of 
Petrarch  and  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  and  from 
the  archives  of  tlie  Roman  Court. 


SAFETY  first-then  INCOME 

ANON- 
FLUCTUATING 

BOND 
INVESTMENT 

For  SAVINGS  or  SURPLUS 

^  The  chief  advantage  of  a  Bond 
investment  is  the  fact  that  you 
know  that  you  will  receive  a 
regular  fixed  income  that  can  be 
counted  upon  in  advance. 

^  The  great  thing  about  this  Company'.^ 
6  %  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  non-fluctuating — they  are  nol 
affected  by  "money  market "  manipula- 
tions; because  behind  them  is  the  most 
stable  security  in  the  world — select,  im- 
proved, income-producing  New  York  City 
real  estate. 

^  Principal  and  interest  are  secured 
by  a    General   Trust  Mortgage. 

^  Write  today  for  new  illustrated  booklet  44. 

NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE 
SECURITY  CO. 

Assets  over  $17,000,000 
42  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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ALT  HO  many  consider  the  position  of 
Poet  Laureate  an  anachronism,  and 
altho,  with  less  t  han  half  a  dozen  exceptions, 
its  occupants  have  been  writers  of  little 
repute,  the  recent  death  of  Alfred  Austin 
has  caused  much  discussion  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  successor.  The  opinion  which  has  the 
most  supporters  is  that  Alfred  Noyes, 
whose  "  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  " 
has  Ijeen  extensively  quoted  in  these  col- 
umns, is  of  all  living  English  poets  the  one 
best  entitled  to  this  distinction.  Some 
think,  however,  that  an  older  man  should 
be  laureate,  and  in  this  connection  the 
name  of  Austin  Dobson  is  mentioned.  It 
is  not  certain  that  he  would  accept  the 
honor  should  it  be  offered  to  him,  and  this 
may  be  said  also  of  many  of  the  other  poets 
who  are  eligible — Stephen  Phillips,  John 
Masefield,  Henry  Newbolt,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling,  to  name  only  a  few.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  after  discussing  a 
number  of  possibilities,  says, '"  There  is,  of 
course,  not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  woman 
becoming  laureate,  but  this  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  many  consider  that  England 
lias  few  poets  of  greater  genius  than  Alice 
Meynell." 

Mrs.  Meynell's  verse  appeals  strongly  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  spiritual  poetry, 
but  it  has  as  yet  by  no  means  attained  its 
full  measure  of  popularity.  Her  "  Collected 
Poems,"  just  published  in  London  by  Burns 
&  Gates,  mil,  it  is  hoped,  soon  appear  in 
America.  Albert  A.  Cock  makes  it  the 
subject  of  a  long  and  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion in  The  British  Review  and  quotes  from 
it  the  remarkable  poem  which  we  give 
below.  Surely,  only  a  great  poet  could 
write  with  such  beauty  and  simplicity  on  so 
tremendous  a  theme.  Most  readers  of  it 
will  be  ready  to  share  the  emotion  of  Mr. 
Cock  when  he  asks,  "  What  poem  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  more  searehingly 
thoughtful,  more  massive  in  its  intellectual 

hold?  •: 

Christ  in  the  Universe 

By  Alice  Meynell 

With  the  ambiguous  earth 
His  dealings  have  been  told  us;  these  abide; 
The  signal  to  a  maid,  the  human  birth. 
The  lesson,  and  the  Young  Man  crucified. 

But  not  a  star  of  all 
The  imimaginable  stars  has  heard 
How  He  administered  this  terrestrial  ball; 
Our  race  have  kept  their  Lord's  entrusted  word. 

Of  those  earth-visiting  feet 
None  knows  the  secret,  cherished,  perilous — 
The  terrible,  shame-fast,  frightened,   whispered, 

sweet 
Heart-shattering  secret  of  His  way  with  us. 

No  planet  knows  that  this 
Our  planet,  carrying  land  and  wave. 
Love  and  life  multiplied,  and  pain  and  bliss. 
Bears  as  chief  treasure  one  forsaken  grave. 

Nor  in  our  little  day. 
May  His  devices  with  the  heavens  be  guessed, 
His  pilgrimage  to  thread  the  IMilky  Way, 
Or  His  bestowals  there  b§  manifest. 

But  in  the  eternities 
Doubtless  we  shall  compare  together,  hear 
A  million  alien  gospels,  in  what  guise 
He  walked  tlie  Pleiades,  the  Lyre,  the  Bear. 

Oh.  be  prepared,  my  soul! 
To  read  the  inconceivable,  to  scan 
The  million  forms  of  (iod  those  stars  unroll 
When  in  our  turn  we  show  to  them — a  Man. 


Have  You  Ever  Wished  For  a  Machine 
that  Would  Add  Two  Columns  at  Once? 

A  BURROUGHS  DUPLEX  will  do  it  and  also 
carry  totals  from  one  column  to  the  other. 
^  For  instance,  it  will  give  you  separately  each 
clerk's  sales  for  the  day  (or  week)  and  then  auto- 
matically "re-cap"  them,  all  in  one  operation.  It 
will  add  debits  and  credits  separately  at  same  time 
and,  in  fact,  carry  on  any  two  ordinary  adding- 
machine  operations  at  the  same  time.  Today  there 
are  160,000  people  operating  adding  machines  in 
this  country  who  could  save  20%  more  time  than 
they  are  saving  if  they  used  the  machine  "that 
almost  thinks" — 

Burroughs  Duplex 
Bookkeeping  Machine 

This  "two-in-one"  machine  in  a  little  more  than  a 
year  has  made  a  big  "hit."  2,600  out  of  the  20,000 
Burroughs  machines  sold  last  year  were  Burroughs 
Duplexes  and  we  w^ere  behind  on  our  orders  nearly 
all  of  the  last  six  months. 

We  are  giving  it  more  factory  room  now  and  can  sup- 
ply you  more  promptly. 

This  month  we  are  making  a  special  demonstration  of 
the  Duplex  machine  so  that  you  may  try  it  (gratis)  in 
your  business.  Our  representatives  have  machines  for 
this  purpose.  We  can't  call  on  every  one,  but  if  you 
want  to  see  if  it  will  save  you  time,  work  and  worry, 
w^rite  us  so  we  may  show^  you  a  Duplex.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  put  you  under  no  obligation.  Ask  for 
Duplex  Folder. 
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iSDo  Your  Printinsr! 

}  .^f/  _^  Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.     Press  15. 

"^  LcirnirSlS,  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 

^  priiuini:  forothere   Alleasy.rulessent.  Write 

factorv  forpresscataloK    TYPE. cards,  paper, 

outfits,  etc.      THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


laSS  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  p'rambing,   little  wat«i. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  leD^h  bfttbl,  fu  b«ttcr  tbftn  tin  tubs.     Laju 

je&n.    Write  for  sp«c<">  ftccoU  offer  ftnd  detorlptivn. 

B*tb  Cabinet  Co..  124     V&nce    &tre«t      lulado.  0. 


HOW   TO   BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Do  not  confuse  vital  force  with  muscular  strength.  Vital  force  is  what 
makes  Big  Men,  capable  of  sustained  mental  effort,  who  are  able  to  DO 
things — overcome  obstacles,  push  themselves  ahead,  carry  out  their  plans, 
become  LITE  WIRES.  Your  breathing  power  is  an  exact  measure 
of  vour  constitutional  strength. 

My  64  page  book,  DEEP  BREATHING,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  treatise  ever  published  on  this  vital  subject.  Correct  and 
Incorrect  Breathing  are  clearly  described  by  diagrams.  _  Also  contains 
special  breathing  exercises,  and  hundreds  of  other  points  of  valuable 
information  on  Health  and  Exercise,  320,000  copies  already  sold.  Send 
ten  cents  (coin  or  stamps)  for  a  copy. 

PAUL  von  BOECKMANN,  R.S. 
1920  World's  Tower,  HOW.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Fag-Free  ^Tans"  Wear  B.  V.  D. 

COOL  and  comfortable  despite  the  grueling  heat,  the  fag-free  "fans' '  in  the  fore- 
ground wear  Loose  FittingLight  Woven  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 

Knee  Length  Drawers, or  Lhiion  Suits.  VVhydon't  ViJ//putonB.  V.D.and*'cooloff"  ? 
To  ^et  g^niurie  B.  V.  D.  j^et  u  good  look  at  the  /a6e/.    On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 

T/iis  Red  Wo'ven  Label 


B.V  D. 


(  Trade  Mark  Res.  U.S.Pat.  0.fi. 
atui Foreisn  Countries.) 

Insist  that  your  dealer 
sells  von  onlvmuiervvear 
u  1th  the  B.V.D.  Label. 

\'.  n.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  nncl 
Knee  I.cng:tli  Drawers, 50c., 7.5c., 
51  00,  SI. .10  llic  Garment. 
l'..\'.r).  Union  Suits  (l>at.  U.S.  A 
4-30-07.)  #:.U0,  J1.,")0.  52.00,  J3.00 
ami  f.5.0U  the  .Suit. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency: 

66,  AlJennanhiiry,  E.  C. 

Copyrights U.S.A.  tSlJ^  by 
The   6.V.D.  Companj^ 


.\  I'itt.shiirgrh  Vi.sible  ;it  $ti.l  means"  one  third 
savpii  on  the  ordinary  pri<-ed  niaclilne.  No 
s;ilesnien"s  .salarie.-*.  .■^inall  branch-office  expen.se 
and  low  overhead  expen.se  make  possible  this 
exceptional  price.  Our  co-operative  sales  plan 
will  interest  you.  It  tells  how  you  can  save 
money  and  at  the  ,'^ame  time  own  this  type- 
writer. 'Write  for  details. 

Pittsburgh 
Visible  Typewriter 

A  Standard  Machine  for  Twenty  Years 

IThs  all  the  newest  improvements.  Removable  key- 
board for  cleiiniuK  and  repairing.  Backspacer.  Tab- 
idator.  Two-color  rihbon.  Perfect  touch.  Quick 
action.    Absolute  alignment.     Universal  keyboard. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Dept.  77,  Smithfield  and  Sixth  Ave.,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


The  Original 
Ramie  Fibre 


is  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  (ioo%)  Ramie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  other 
inferior  materials. 

The  United  States  Government  Report  No.  7 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fibre  Investi- 
gation, pronounces  Ramie  the  most  wonderful 
and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  author- 
ities of  the  world  for  its  hygienic  properties,  and 
as  a  perfect  material  for  Health  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer-weight  gar- 
ments are  a  luxury  for  hot  weather,  the  Ramie 
Linen  being  deliciously  cool,  having  the  highest 
absorbing  and  evaporating  power  of  all  known 
textile  substances. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  can 
direct  \-ou  to  one  who  can.  Write  ns  for  book- 
let and  samples. 

SCHLICHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

357  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Willi  Of|iial  failli,  Uxn  foii\  im-intjiy  ili-.- 
Iiliivoil,  Miss  SpotTonl  wriU's  on  a  iiii^lily 
IIh'IIu*  in  lliujii  I'.-i  Mmjiizim-. 

Imnu'n.Hity 

My  II.MtrtiK'i-  I'uKsco'iT  ."^curroKK 

.Vow  .Sficncc.  rlcar-fycd  as  I  In-  day, 

(iod's  Kivat  familiar,  wllli  lit-r  Key 

or  nilKhty  nic.s.suKeH.  dccluri-s 

'I'Ik^  lliv-nilsts  of  the  ncl)Ula' — 

Till-  Kauzy  Hlius  thai  lianK  likf  drcnins 

\Vc)v<-n  of  KliinnicrinK  Kli)<)nis  and  xlcains — 

-Are  iiniversi*  rolling  fret; 

Hcyond  tlin  utmost  bounds  llial  be 

Of  outer  dark  the  awful  pliarcs. 

Hi-yond  our  stars  and  all  our  play 

Of  planet,  sun,  and  .Milky  Way. 

.\n(l  at  that  vision  into  space 
With  such  trcnu-ndous  splendors  wrought. 
Where  .sovereign  orbits  inU^rhwc, 
Writing  great  s<;ri|)t  on  night's  dark  face, 
Tlio  heart  shakes  with  a  ihrcatc-nlnii  Ihotn^ht 
That  we,  so  soniothing  less  than  naiiKht, 
Hcside  that  vastness  have  no  place 
In  the  creative  care  and  Brace. 

Come,  then,  O  Faith,  come  Ughtning-shod 
To  meet  great  Science!     As  a  dove 
Flashes  her  wing  upon  the  blue. 
Seeking  for  heights  forever  new. 
The  answering  thought  bring,  like  the  rod 
That  broke  in  bloom,  that  heaven's  wide  love 
Is  constant  as  the  sky  above, 
That  near  at  hand  or  far  abroatl — 
Before  the  great  the  small  unawed — 
Heaven  painted  in  the  drop  of  dew — 
Thrilling  with  life  in  soul  or  scmI, 
Kach  atom  feels  the  Uving  God! 


A  legend  always  dear  to  poets  is  beaiili- 
fuUy  adapted  b3'  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  .\rm- 
strong  in  this  poem  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Bellman.  ]VIr.  Arm- 
strong is  partieidarly  successful  in  llio 
stanza  next  before  the  last.  The  effect  i\o- 
ness  of  the  lines  is  due  partly  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  thought  is  phrased,  and 
|)artly  to  the  glamour  which  is  in.^eparahlf 
liom  the  names  associated  with  King 
Arthur. 

Tintagel 

By  Hamii,ton  Fi.sh  AnM.sTRONO 

Between  twin  headlands  steep  whose  crests  arc 

crowned 
With  gorse  and  heath;  where  cloiitls  the  ocean 

bound , 
Wrapt  in  pale  mist  a  fairy  tsland  Ucs 
Half  sunk  in  flame,  half  balanced  in  the  skies. 

A  dusky  barge  that  slowly  skirts  the  land 
Points  toward  that  isle,  by  unseen  breezes  fanned. 
Spreads  darkening  wings  before  the  falling  nivhi 
And  passes,  leaving  arrow-wakes  of  light. 

Once  Arthiu-  passed  through  death  to  that   bhsi 

shore ; 
Yet  here  they  wait  for  him  to  come  once  mori', 
His  vessels  gleaming  bright  with  golden  sail. 
To  fight  for  right  and  not  again  to  fail. 

Why  should  we  tarry  for  the  coming  years? 
Let  Vivien  liu-e  and  Merlin  whisper  fears! 
Fix  we  our  gaze  above  the  black-bound  lanco 
Of  Mordred  lurking  there  with  earthward  glance. 

Skyward  our  vision,  till  we  see  the  crown 
Of  flasliing  pinnacles  on  that  fair  town 
Rising  beyond  the  silver-watered  strands. 
Where,  dragon-banners  fiuled.  King  Arthur  stands 
And  bids  us  enter  Avalon. 

The  London  Bookman  has  every  month  a 
prize  competition  in  whiclt  .several  cash 
awards  are  made  for  the  liest  poems  re- 
ceixed.  As  special  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  convenience  of  foreign  and  colonial 
competitors,   it  is  surprizing  that  so  few 


Jiirir  11.   l!tl:J 


rilE    LITERARV    DIGEST 
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Amcrif'uns  soikI  in  manuscript.  For  tlu- 
inlorniation  oi'  our  rcad«'rs  who  nuiy  Ix' ' 
ill  I  enisled  wo  record  the  fiu-t  that  llic 
London  liookiiiau  is  |)ul>lisiH'd  l)y  llo<ldcr| 
Ai  Stouirlilon,  Warwick  Square,  K.(\,  Lon- 
don, Kngland,  and  that  particulars  of 
Iho  poetry  (iOinjM'tition  arc  jfiven  in  its 
monthly  issues.  Here  is  a  poem  wliicli 
recently  won  a  prize.  The  writer  has 
evidently  been  influenced  either  by  th(! 
poi'ls  of  the  I'reraffaeiite  Brotherhood  or 
by  the  old  balladisis  whose  disciples  tht^y 
wore.  His  poem  has  undoubted  delicacy 
and  charm,  altho  some  of  the  images  are  a 
little  stale. 

Finula 

Uy    I).    K.    HOIUOAIT 

||'iiiiil;i  \v;is  my  i>riiiwss 

'riuit  ihvi^ll.  I)y  th(!  Northern  scsa. 
I''iiuila's  raven  Iresses 

Hiiug  down  below  lier  knee. 
And  ill's,  oil  for  my  dar'U-haired  iiidy, 

'I'lie  fairest  among  tlieni  all    - 
For  she  sings  no  more  at  lior  window, 
Nor  dances  adown  the  haU. 

]<'iniila  was  my  princess. 

r'roiidly  she  wore  lior  crown; 
.\n(l  the  (read  of  her  passing  footstep 
Was  lighter  than  thistledown. 
And  ifs,  oh  for  my  lovely  lady — 

Kor  her  little  feet  lie  still: 
.And  sIk!  conic^th  no  more  to  meet  mc 
When  1  ride  up  the  Castle  hill. 

Finula  wfus  my  princess. 

SIk!  sang  like  the  birds  in  May: 
And  the  sound  of  lujr  blithesome  laughter 
Made  miisie  all  the  day. 
And  iCs.  oh  for  tny  tender  lady — 
l<\>r  the  blue  of  her  (?yes  is  dim; 
And  h(T  hands  are  like  earven  lilies 
That  lie  at  the  river's  brim. 

Finula  was  my  princess. 

I  loved  her  in  yeiars  gone  by. 
And  I  wooed  her  in  early  .spring-time, 
III  \vin((>r  did  she  die. 
And  ii'.s.  oh  for  my  winsome  lady — 

III  her  gr;i\e  l)y  the  Northern  .sea — 
Ji'or  she  sleeps  w  here  the  winds  are  calling. 
And  tin;  sea- wave  to.sses  free. 


Here  is  a  melodious  1.\  ric  from  the  Lon- 
don Sphcrr.  'riu're  are  no  new  Ihoutjhts  in 
i( ,  bill  I  here  ar(>  man.\  beaut  ifiil  fancies,  and 
it  is  deliratel\-  wrought: 


A  Song 

IlV     M.MiCAKKT    SACKVUiLR 

\\  h;ii  have  you  done  with  Ihe  dream  I  brought  you 

l.iite  last  night,  at  the  fall  of  the  dew? 
Over  the  brink  of  the  world  I  sought  you, 

.\iul  never  paused  and  came  to  you. 
.\  dream  of  golden  and  purple  feather — 
Let  us  follow  its  Hight  together. 

The  fairest  dream  that  ever  spread 
In  the  moonlight,  shining  wings. 

1 1  perched  in  the  blossom  overhead 
Of  Ihe  apple-tree  where  my  soul  sings — 

Sings  of  you.     It  came,  it  came 
When  through  the  dark  no  least  slar  shone. 

1  knew  not  if  'twas  star,  or  bird,  or  flaiiK!. 
lUU  stretched  my  hand  out  and  it  perched  thereon. 

Sweet,  sweet — ah,  sweet! 
See  how  its  pinions  gUsten! 

.Ml  love,  all  joy  is  in  tSjeir-beat 
And  in  its  sultry  pinions.     Listen 

To  its  enchanting  strain — • 
Like  sorrow  turned  to  laughter. 

Like  the  sound  of  rain 
Falling  in  desert  places,  or 

Delight  no  weariness  comes  after. 
Long  waited  for. 

Which  still  renews  itself  again. 


I 


You  don't  have  to  incur  punctures,  cuts,  road  wear  and 
oil  rot  as  the  price  of  using  pneumatic  tires. 

You  don't  have  to  potter  with  a  vulcanizer  to  avert  pre- 
mature blow-outs. 

You  don't  have  to  get  out  in  the  rain  and  mud  to  put  on 
chains. 

You  can  escape  all  these  annoyances,  preserve  resiliency,  and 
save  monex,  by  using  the  right  iort  of  protectort  on  your  tires. 


'         « 
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applied  over  good  tires  will  enable  you  to  ride  10,000  miles  or 
longer,  on  the  same  aii,  and  to  forget  tire  troubles  and  skidding. 
They  last  as  long  as  bare  tires  and  cost  half  as  much.     They  arc 
used  today  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  motorists. 

The  chrome  leather  base  of  Woodworth  Treads  is  waterproofed 
by  a  secret  process  rendering  it  perfectly  soft  and  pliable.  On  this 
account  the  Treads  do  not  affect  the  resiliency  of  the  tires. 


CHAFING  WHOLLY 
PREVENTED 

Woodworth  Treads  are  not  fastened 
to  the  rims,  but  are  drawn  snug  by 
strong  side  springs  (see  illustration  be- 
low.) Stretching  of  the  leather  is 
absorbed  by  the  springs,  and  chafing 
thereby  prevented.  This  feature — 
vital  to  a  successful  tire  protector- 
is  covered  by  strong  patents,  and  can- 
not be  imitated. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

Woodworth  Treads  to  outwear  any 
other  type  of  protector  in  any  sort  ot 
test.  We  also  guarantee  them  not  to 
chafe  or  injure  the  tires  in  any  way. 
If  you  buy  Woodworth  Treads  and 
do  not  find  them  to  be  all  that  we 
claim  for  them,  we  will  refund  the  full 
purchase  price  at  any  time  within  60 
days  from  date  of  purchase. 


% 


Woodworth  Treads  have  been  made  since  1905.  They  are 
gold  by  all  the  reliable  supply  houses  --  the  ones  that 
guarantee  the  goods  they  sell.  Or  we  will  ship  direct,  ex- 
press prepaid.  »•  .  i 
Don't  let  punctures  and  blow-outs  mar  your  vacation  tour . 
Every  cut  means  mileage  lost  and  future  trouble.  Read  our 
guarantee,  and  write  today  for  booklet  and  prices. 

LEATHER  TIRE  GOODS  COMPANY 

Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
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OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$S  PAID  for  t-ertittii  lW.'i»  qii:irl<M-N:  $HHl  f..r  t-ntaiu  l.s'.a  Iwilf ; 
%U  for  18S5  DIMKS  MINT;  $100  ft. r  IS94  Oiino  S.  Mint.  etc.  Wr  pay 
highest  rasli  vrriTniiiiis  im  tluniaands  of  cuius,  liills  and  stamps  to 
1000.  Kfop  all  old  iiioiny  and  stamps  .ind  send  stamp  for  Larso 
Illustrated  Coin  Ciivular  You  linve  iiollim^rto  l"sc. 
The  NUMISMATU'  BANK  nf  T#>:^as.  Drpt    U.  Fort  Worth.  Texfts. 


Mastercraft  Sectional 

Bookcases 


Latest,  most  artistic  designs. 
Beautifully  finished  inside  as 
well  as  outside.  Non-bindinpr, 
dust-proof  doors.  Perfect 
alignment  without  complicated 
interlocking  devices  or  metal 
bands.  Wide  variety  of  styles 
and  finishes  to  match  any  fur- 
niture. Made  in  our  own  fac- 
tory—  sold  direct  to  you  at  a 
30  to  5o''r.  saving.  Shipped  on 
approval  tinder  money-back 
( ;  uarantee.    Freight  paid. 

Wiil,'  tt.H.-iy  for  li.indsitinoly  inu>trftted 
r;i1al.i-  ami  .l..ll;ii-j:u  i  lie  '•kiisl-Onli-r" 

(iirti 

STANDARD    BOOKCASE    CO. 

lOSSouthern  Ave  .Little  Falls.  NY 


"HOW    TO    CHOOSE    ORIENTAL    RUGS" 

Wv  rit\Mv  M.V.SH  l'Aa.S0NS.I'r.>si(lrntN.«  V.'rl<S,-liiR.l..f  Appli-Uil- 
PUpC"  I  A  (•iiiiipliniPiilary  ci'py  ot  lliis  iiistnii'tivf  IkkiIi  «  iM 
rrxI-iI-»«  he  iiiailod  to  any  Litorary  Digest  reader  seiidiug  "S 
the  names  of  ttlree  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  snlijeet-  ^ 

H.  MICHAELYAN.  Broadway  and  20th  St.,  New  York 


New   Typewriter 


^^Wonderfnl  Invention  made  powrtble  BennettBupI 
^ne8s Typewriter.  Marvel  of  BlmpUcity.  durability,  effl-l 

■  ciency.    Easy  to  run;   all   important  improvements; 

■  tisrht.  coDTenient  to  carry.  ThouaandB  who  write 
H  much  use  daily.  Viafble  writins;  standard  keyboard. 
H  Can  Bend  parcel  poat.      Sold  jn  money-back-untees- 

■  •atiPfiedfruarantee.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOG.   Live  , 

■  •ffents  wanted. 

\kJk.  BENNETT  TYPEWRITCR  C0..366  BroaJw.y.  N.Y.J 
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EDWARDS 
FIREPROOF 

STEEL 


GARAGES 

For  Automobiles  and  Motorcycles 

$30  and  Up 

Easy  to  put  up.  Portable. 
All  sizes.  Postal  brings 
latfst    illustrated  catalog. 

The  Edwards  Mfe.  Co.,  637-687  Eggleston  Ave.,  Cincianati,  0. 
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"Say- 
Ain't   That 
Enough?" 

It's  as  hard  to  get  enough 
Kellogg's  as  it  is  to  de- 
scribe the  flavor  that 
makes  everybody  like  just 
one  taste  more. 
Corn-fed  kiddies  who  get 
all  the  Kellogg's  they  ask 
for  have  rosy  cheeks, 
bright  eyes  and  sturdy 
legs — because  they  learn 
early  to  eat  more  real 
food  and '  'save  less  room" 
for  desserts. 

Let  them  have  all  they 
want.  Eat  all  you  want 
yourself — you'll  want  to, 
all  right,  when  you  find 
out  how  good  Kellogg 
flavor  and  Kellogg  fresh- 
ness can  make  these  corn 
flakes. 

Served  quick  and  liked 
by  everybody. 

Look  for  ThU  Signature 


THE    Ll'I'KH.Mn      DMiKST 
PERSONAL  caJMPSES 


JuiK'^l,  i»i:t 
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FIRST    'MARrVK"   FOR 
SUFFRAtiK 


MISS  EMILY  DAVISON'S  intimalr 
friends  among  the  militant  sufifra- 
K»'tte8  were  not  surprized  when  she  threw 
herself  in  front  of  King  (Jeorge's  horse  on 
the  Kpsom  track  the  other  day  and  was 
fatiilly  injured.  It  is  said  that  she  had  held 
for  some  time  that  a  woman's  life  would 
have  to  be  8a<Tifiped  before  the  women  of 
England  would  get  justice.  For  several 
>  ears  she  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  the  militants.  "She  was  a  little 
mite  of  a  thing."  says  Mrs.  Mary  Freeman, 
mother  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman,  the 
American  suffragist,  "but  she  didn't  know 
such  a  thing  as  fear."  "She  died  for 
women,"  said  Miss  Christobel  Pankhurst 
to  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Sketch  on  the  day  following  the  in- 
cident; "the  Government's  refusal  to  grant 
the  vote  drove  her  to  make  her  protest." 
Mrs.  Freeman  has  been  in  England  much  of 
the  time  since  the  militant  movement  be- 
gan, and  is  familiar  with  the  career  of 
Miss  Davison.  In  an  interview  printed  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  she  describes  some 
of  the  exploits  which  made  the  girl  con- 
spicuous: 

Emily  had  pluck.  Once  when  she  was  in 
Holloway  jail — she  was  in  a  number  of 
times,  and  subjected  to  forcible  feeding  on 
at  least  four  different  imprisonments,  as  the 
badges  she  wore  showed — well,  this  time 
she  made  up  her  mind  she  just  wouldn't 
be  forcibly  fed.  She  took  the  two  plank 
beds  in  the  cell,  for  tho  there  was  only 
one  prisoner  there  happened  to  be  two  beds 
— just  planks  they  were,  twelve  inches  wide. 
She  put  the  end  of  one  against  the  door,  and 
the  end  of  the  other  against  the  window, 
which  opened  inward  and  was  opposite  the 
door.  "That  left  about  a  foot's  space  be- 
tween the  two  plank-ends  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  She  put  a  stool  between  them, 
and  sat  on  it. 

The  jailers  battered  at  the  door  and 
threatened  her  but  she  wouldn't  move. 
Then  they  broke  a  hole  in  the  window  and 
with  the  fire-hose  played  a  stream  of  cold 
water  on  her  back  for  nearly  an  hour.  At 
last  they  broke  in.  Emily  had  pneumonia 
after  that,  and  they  had  to  release  her. 

She  is  the  girl  who  in  1910  got  into  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  a  Saturday,  and  staj'ed  there  concealed 
all  that  night  and  Sunday,  with  only  a 
bottle  of  milk  and  a  few  crackers.  And 
then,  Sunday  night,  the  watchman  heard  a 
bit  of  plaster  dropping  when  she  stirred 
in  the  narrow  place  where  she  hid ;  and  she 
was  found  and  put  out. 

She  got  into  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  once, 
too;  that  is  the  chapel  under  the  Houses  of 
Parhament.  While  she  was  hidden  there 
she  heard  a  lady  who  was  being  shown 
through  the  chapel  say  to  the  watchman: 
"Aren't  you  afraid  to  stay  here,  with  all  the 
dead  buried  under  these  stones?"  Emily 
stayed  there  all  night,  and  she  wasn't 
afraid,  either. 

Once  in  1909,  she  climbed  to  the  roof  of 


Wisdom 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  when  you  select 
your  refrigerator.  Danger  lurks  in  the 
stagnant,  soggy  air  and  zinc  linings  of 
ice  boxes  built  on  incorrect  principles. 
Find  outabout  the  always  dry,  sweet  and  clean 

M2CRAY 

RefrigreraioriS 

designed  to  protect  the  health  of  the  family 
The  McCray  patented  system  of  refrigeration 
constantly  floods  the  provision  chambers  with 
a  cold,  dry  current  of  lively  air.  Foods  keep 
deliciously  cool,  fresh,  sweet  and  untainted 
by  odors.  Easily  cleaned  linings  of  opal  glass, 
enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  white  wood. 
McCrays  are  quality  refrigerators.  FineHtgarnples 
of  cabinet  work  with  perfectly  fitting doorsjselected 
woods,  superior  insulation  and  fine  finish.  Chosen 
by  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  installed 
in  the  most  luxurious  iDstitutions  and  private 
residences. 

A  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  offers  a  choice  to  suit 
the  smallest  or  largest  family.  Built-in-McCrays 
are  designed  as  a  part  of  the  house  and  become  a 
permanent  feature  for  convenience  and  saving  of 
steps.  Outside  icing  door  may  be  added  to  any 
McCray  thus  keeping  the  iceman  out  of  the  bouse. 

Write  for  onr  free  book  "How  to  Um  a  Refric- 

erator"  and  any  oi  (he  followins  caUlop: 

;Vo.  90— Regular    Sizes  No.  69— For  Grocera. 

for  Residences.  jVo.  60— For  Meat 

No.  73— For  Florists.  Markets. 

No.  i9—For  Hotels,  No.  A.H.  Built-to-order 

Clubs,  Institutions.  for  Residences. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

596  Lake  Street  Kendollville,  Ind. 

Salesrooms  in  the  following  cities: 

Jhicaqo,  168  No.  Wabash  Ave.  New  York.  231  W.  42nd  St. 
Philadelpkia.  206  So.  11th  St.  Boston,  62  Commercial 
St.  Cleivland  1915  EoclJd  Ave.  Detroit.  239  Michigan 
Ave.  Milwautcee.  Water  and  Sycamora  Sts.  Minnrapoiis. 
103  N.  6th  St.  SI.  Loiii>,iOi  No.  Third  Ave.  New  Orleans. 
22.5  Baronne  St.  .San  Krancisco,  Geary  and  Stockton 
Sts.  Washington.  611FSt.,N.  W.  Louismllf,  643  So. 
Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburgh.  114  Market  St.  Columbia.  S.  C. 
Mian  St.  Atlanta,  Go. .  82  Marietta  St.  Cincinnati,  803 
E.  4th  St.    Indianapolis.  1116  Prospect  St. 

For  branch  salesrooms  In  other  cities 
see  your   local    teleohone   directory. 


THE  BEST  OGHT 


TbEST  BYTESf 


makes  and  bums  its  own  gas.  Costs 
20.  a  week  to  operate.  No  dirt, 
grease  nor  odor.  A  pure  white  light, 
more  brilliant  than  electricity  or  acet- 
ylene. None  other  so  cheap  or  effect- 
ive. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO- 
92  E.  5tli  Street,  Canton.  O. 


ANYONE  USING  FIGURES  NEEDS  IT 


to  check  mental  calculations.  For  General  Office  or 
Personal  Desk.  Over  60,000 
in  use — mostly  sold  thru  rec- 
ommendation. Guaranteed — 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory after  10  days  trial. 

Buy  from  your  stationer 

or  order  direct.  A  gents  Wanted,  j 
G.   Gancher.A.A.M.Cn. 

119  W.  Broadway,        New  York 


Ball-cup  Nipple  FREE 

Mothers,  send  us  this  advertisement 
and  your  address  on  a  postcard,  with  druggist' s 
name,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  Ball-cup  Nipple 
to  try.  Fits  any  small-neck  bottle.  Only  nipple 
with  open  food-cup  and  protected  orifice  at  bot- 
tom—w-"  not  collapse,  feeds  regularly.  Out- 
lasts oroioary  nipples.  Only  one  to  a  family. 
State  baby's  ago,  kind  and  quantity  of  food.     BiifB«ti«n 
Hyseia  Noniiis  Bottle  Co.  1355  MaiiiSt..Bnff«lo.  N.Y. 
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:i  lutli  ill  Hoint)  suburl)an  town— I  forj^tct  tlu-  ' 
name — wlioro  a  political  iiioeting  was  to  ' 
ln)  lit'Id.  Slio  wailed  (lien;  I'or  hours  in  tho 
snow,  aiul  wliori  tln^  nirctinfji:  Ixi^an  slio  lot 
hrrscir  down  through  a  skyliyh^  and, 
liantrint!;  (hero  out  of  reach  of  lluj  stewards, 
iK'cklcd  tho  speakers  (Iwou^^h  a  megaphone. 
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HANS  WAGNIiRS  DEBUT 

AKTIOIl  watching  "Hans"  Watrin-r 
ijeat  the  Now  York  (Jianls  one  after- 
noon, a  youngster  remarked  that  "when 
\\agner  bits  the  ball,  the  only  time  it  stays 
inside  the  grounds  is  when  ho  liunts,  and 
then  ho  knocks  down  the  iufiold."  Tlu; 
remark  was  more  picturesque  than  accu- 
rat(\  but  it  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  the 
veteran  Pirate  shortstop  has  always  wor- 
riotl  the  National  League  pitchers  more 
than  any  other  batter.  Most  hard  hitters 
■wait  for  tho  ball  to  come  somewhere  near 
a  choice  place,  but  Wagner  hits  them 
everywhere,  and  he  never  seems  to  be 
an.xioiis  to  get  his  base  on  balls.  His 
own  story  of  Low  he  broke  into  profes- 
sional baseball  was  told  to  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  from 
which  we  quote: 

T  liroke  into  baseball  by  posing  as  m\- 
brother  "Al."  We  were  playing  ball 
around  Mansfield,  Pa.  They  call  it 
Carnegie  now.  That's  where  I  was  born 
back  in  1874.  My  brother  received  an 
ofl'(M-  from  Canton,  Ohio,  before  ho  was 
ofTiTed  a  place  wnth  the  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
elul),  both  in  the  same  league. 

Tho  day  he  got  the  second  offer  he 
turned  to  me  and  told  me  to  go  to  Mans- 
field. I  got  there  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  man  named  Taylor,  who  owned  the 
learn,  recognized  me.  He  had  seen  me 
l)lay.  The  club  was  hard  put  for  a  third 
baseman,  however,  and  Taylor  decided  to 
take  a  chance  with  me. 

It  so  happened  that  Mansfield  played 
Canton  that  day.  My  brother  was  in  the 
line-up  of  the  Canton  team,  and  the  pitcher, 
"Toots"  Barrett,  a  left-hander,  was  also 
from  Mansfield.  They  regarded  me  as 
pretty  much  of  a  "kid,"  and  when  Canton 
got  away  to  a  good  lead  earh^  in  the  game 
Barrett  "let  up"  in  his  pitching  when  I 
AVent  to  bat.  He  wanted  to  see  me  make 
good  and  figured  tliat  a  couple  of  hits 
jiioro  or  less  would  not  affect  his  rating 
any. 

I  made  a  couple  of  hits  in  this  way, 
and  then  came  the  ninth  inning.  Never 
will  I  forget  it.  Mansfield  was  three 
runs  to  the  bad  when  we  went  to  bat. 
M'hey  needed  four  to  win.  We  filled  the 
bases  and  it  was  my  turn  to  bat. 

Taylor  was  not  "wise"  to  the  fact  that 
Barrett  had  been  easing  up  when  I  had 
been  at  bat  before  and  made  a  couple  of 
hits  or  he  might  have  sent  in  a  pinch  hit- 
ter. I  made  a  couple  of  bingles,  so  he  let 
me  stick. 

With  the  bases  full  Barrett  meant  to 
strike  me  out.  It  was  too  ticklish  a  time 
for  "  monkey  "  business.  He  shoved  across 
a  fast  one  and  T  knocked  it  over  the  fence 
for  a  home  run  and   won  the  game. 

It  was  just  a  case  of  tho  luck  of  things. 
That's  it  aU   the  time.     If  tho  pitcher's 


A /TAN'S  attire  must  be 
faultless  in  every 
particular,  else  he  is  not 
well  dressed.  You  can't 
afford  to  compromise  on 
the  collar  question.  You 
won  t  have  to  if  you  wear 

debars 

2  for  25g  —  54  •izei  —  In  Canada,  3  for  50c 

Their  style  is  matchless.  They  are  beautifully  and  faultlessly 
made  for  fastidious  dressers.  Their  style  is  as  lastiny;  as  it  is  abso- 
lute— the  Linocord  Buttonholes  assure  the  correct  effect  and  set  of 
collar  every  time  it  is  worn,  because  they  are  non-breakable  and 
dorit  tear  out. 

See  the  Sussex — try  it  today.  The  Sussex  is  dashing  in  style, 
positively  correct,  supreme,  the  latest  word  in  the  new  fashion 
approved,  full  wide  front  sweep  effect. 


Send  for  Style  Booklet— FREE 
GEO.  P.   IDE  &  CO.,  5  07   River  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Alao  Makers  of  Ida  Shirts 
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fragrant-Lasting-Balsam  Pillows 

Filled  with  the  Healing,  Sleep-Inducing  needles 
and  tips  of  the  AROMATIC  BALSAM,  ("Abies 
Fraseri ") .  Grown  on  the  crest  of  the  sun-clad 
Blue  Riage  in  an  altitude  of  over  4000  feet. 

Lasting  fragrance.  Relieves  insomnia,  colds.  Hay 
Fever,  etc.  Sold  only  by  mail.  Sent  postpaid, — 65c 
each  or  two  for  $1.00. 

THE  BUTE  RIDGE  BALSAM  PILLOW  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  -  -  Azalea,  North  Carolina 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  mortgages  have  stood  the  test  for 
30  years  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and 
list  of  offerings.      Highest  references. 

:.J.  Lander  &  Co.  Grand  rorks.N.D' 


You  Can  Secure  a  Safe  and 
Regular  Income 


by  following  the   plan   outlined 
pamphlet 


in   our   new 


"Monthly  Income  Payments 


>» 


This  plan  provides  for  the  investment  of  your 
principal  in  time-tested  bonds  of  well  known 
railroad,  public  utility  and  industrial  corpora- 
tions, yielding  an  average  of  5%  per  annum, 
payable  monthly. 

Pamphlet  T  will  he  xnt  you  upon  request. 

Knaudi  -NariioD  Sc  Kuhne 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKERS 
New  York  *   Leipzig 
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Pumps  the  Year  Round  Without  Cost 

Ensures  running  water  :n  any  room  of  any 
country', !ioine or  farui  where  there  is  a  spring 
or  flowing  stream.  Beats  the  windmill.  Runs 
by  self  water  pressure  without  one  cent  cost. 

Niagara  Hydraalic  Ram 

runs  continuously,  can't  get  out  of  or- 
der, flow  can  be  extended  and  elevated 
to  suit  needs.    Priced  low.    Write  to- 
ri av  for  Catalogue  and  quotations. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
P.  0.  Box  1001,  Chester,  Pa. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


ne  of  tlic  strong  features  tliathavrhrlped 
to  earn  the   present   woild-wj(i'>   I'-ptit*- 
tion  and  endorsement  of  tli*-  lUl'H  IM- 
I'KOVEII  TIP  TOP  Dl'PMCA  lOIt.     No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies.  100  copies   from    pen-written 
and    C>0   copies    from   typr-wi  itt-n 
oriETtnal.      Sent  on  ten  days'    tii^\ 
withont  deposit.     Conipl^lc  Dupli- 
cator   witb  **  Ummo"  OUed    <JC 
rmcliiMcnt  Hark    negative  roll.       ...  ....     W*^ 

KF.MX  P.  UAUS)  UUPUOATOR  00  ,  Dial  Uldv.,  Ill  J«hB  St.,  N.  T. 
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PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Kdf  the  reason 
til  at  it  makes 
the  teeth  heaiiti- 
ful  and  keeps 
them  sound  anil 
proof  against 
ileeay 

Pebeco  Gives  ^' 
a  Winning 
Smile 

IVbeco  does  more 
for  you  than  any 
ordinary  dentifrice. 
Besides  cleaning  and 
whitening  the  teeth, 
it  overcomes  the 
mouth-acids  that 
cause  95% — so  den- 
tists say  —  of  tooth 
decay. 

By  making  these 
acids  harmless, 
Pebeco  protects  the 
enamel  of  the  tooth, 
which  prevents  the 
decay  -  germs  from 
penetrating  the  soft 
interior  and  preserves 
the  tooth  from  cavi- 
ties and  destruction. 

Send  for  FREE  10-Day  Trial    | 

Tube    and  Acid  Test   Papers    | 

and  prove  Pebeco's  perfection  by  .u  tiial  tc-t.     | 
More  than  a  toilet  article,  it  originated  in  the     | 
hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Sold  everywhere  in  extra- 
large  tubes.    Very  economical. 

LEHN  &  FINK,    Manufacturing   Chemists 
^  107  William  St.,  New  York 

Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 
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Open 


Roiled  Up 


OPEN  AIR  TENT   HOUSE 

Lets  the  Air  IN— Keeps  the  Insects  OUT.    For  Sleeping  in  the 
Open  .^ir~Tlie   Panacea  for   Tuberculosis  and  111  Health. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE     COMPANY,    Colfax.     Iowa 


SMOKERS!  ^""'^"''"" 


makes  a  Good  Cigar 


Import  your  cigars  directly  from  Porto  Rico  where  a 
tropical  sun  produces  tobacco  oi  quality. 

Particular  smokers  are  buying  my  cigars  becaUBC  they 
are  sure  of  getting  genuine  Porto  Rican  Cigars  which  are 
shipped  absolutely  fresh  and  in  perfect  condition. 

You  can  get  better  cigars  and  save  money  by  ordering 
from  me.    Try 

ARMULETTA  "Diplomatices,"  for  $5.00  a  hnndred 
ARMULETTA  "Emperadores,"  for  10.00  a  hundred 

p'/.^t*    OC    (^t-o     '  ^''l  mail  you  Four  Cigars, 
1  Ur   £.ij    V^lb.  two  of  each  kind. 

Send  for  price  list  of  other  good  cigars  made  of  pure  Porto 
Rican  Tobacco.    Mail  Order  Dept. 

FELIX  ROST,  P.O.B.  494,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 


luckv,  Ih'  ^v\.i^  you.  If  you'n-  lucky, 
\i»ii  >^«'t  him.  Vou  kiuiw  8t)iii»"  ft-llowH  aro 
i)i>rn  lucky.  OthtTS  arc  l)orii  uiilimky. 
.So  far  a.s  my  batting  is  <M»iii'('rii»'«l,  1  j^uess 
I  wa.><  Ixirii  lucky,  that's  all. 

While  I  have  ahvavH  n{,'arilc(l  my  joh 
with  Man.sfifhl  as  my  start  in  hasehali,  I 
liad  played  before  that.  I  have  been 
playing  ball  a.s  louf?  as  I  <'an  remember. 
.\  lot  of  fellows  who  afterward  butted 
into  the  big  leagues,  or  came  near  it, 
played  around  Pittsburg  with  men  when 
1  was  a  "kid." 

My  first  assignment  in  baseball  with 
a  regular  club  was  with  a  team  out  in 
.Miinstield,  Pa.  We  called  ourselves  the 
A  M  ('  team.  1  don't  know  why  we  called 
it  that,  but  that  was  the  name.  We 
wi>re  all  youngsters  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old,  and  we  played  l)a.seball 
every  day  from  daybreak  until  dark.  We 
used  to  play  our  games  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. 

Many  times  teams  composed  of  play- 
ers much  older  than  we  were  came  to 
play  us  and  were  tempted  to  return  whence 
the\'  came  asserting  that  they  did  not  want 
to  play  a  bunch  of  "kids."  Most  of  the 
time  these  same  teams  left  well  trimmed. 

It  was  while  playing  with  that  club 
that  I  grabbed  an  opportunity  to  break 
into  faster  company.  A  young  fellow 
named  John  S.  Robb,  Jr. — he's  a  big 
lawj'er  out  in  Pittsburg  now,  and  we 
often  discuss  this — was  playing  second 
base  on  the  Mansfield  team  in  the  Alle- 
gheny County  League.  For  some  reason 
or  other  he  couldn't  play  one  afternoon 
and  the  manager  of  the  team,  "Shad" 
G William,  sent  for  my  brother.  I've  for- 
gotten why  "Al"  couldn't  make  it,  but  I 
went  in  his  stead.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly that  was  back  in  1890. 

Wagner  played  in  the  little  "bush" 
league  team  for  a  while,  but  he  did  not 
like  older  company  very  well,  and  returned 
to  his  own  team.     He  proceeds: 

Then  came  my  experience  with  Mans- 
field. Ohio.  Now,  I'll  pick  up  the  story 
where  I  left  off  after  knocking  that  ball 
over  the  fence.  This  man  Taylor's  son 
owned  the  Adrian,  Mich.,  team,  and  the 
club  out  there  was  hard  put.  So  I  was 
sent  there  as  an  infielder  and  captain. 

1  got  homesick  after  a  few  months 
and  quit  the  club.  Most  of  the  boys  from 
home  were  plajdng  with  the  Warren  club, 
in  the  Iron  and  Oil  League,  and  I  joined 
the  same  team.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
season  I  was  made  an  offer  by  the  Steu- 
benville  club,  of  the  Tri-State  League, 
and  joined  it.     That  was  in  1895. 

I  went  there  as  a  sort  of  all-around 
player.  I  pitched  for  a  while.  I  was  so 
wild  that  I  used  to  walk  half  the  batters 
and  strike  out  the  other  half.  I  had 
terrific  speed  and  it  was  hard  to  get  a 
catcher  who  could  hold  me.  They  bor- 
rowed "Pete"  Lavelle  from  the  Pittsburg 
club,  of  the  National  League,  to  catch  me 
in  a  couple  of  games,  thinking  that  it 
would  steady  me. 

As  a  pitcher  I  was  a  failure.  While 
in  the  games  as  a  pitcher,  however,  I 
banged  a  couple  of  hits  over  the  fence  and 
they  made  me  into  an  outfielder,  playing 
me  in  center.  George  L.  Moreland,  now 
the  famous  baseball  statistician  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  then  manager  of  the  club. 

The  following  spring  the  Pittsburg  club 
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The  Bottle  That  Keeps  ^"^ 

Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours, 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days. 

Hot  or  cold  drinks  when  needed  while  travel- 
ing, fishing,  hunting,  motoring,  picnicing,  etc. 
Keep  baby's  milk  at  right  temperature,  or 
invalid's  hot  or  cold  drink  by  the  bed,  all  night, 
without  heat,  ice  or  bother  of  preparation. 
ICY-HOT  CARAFE  takes  place  of  unsanitary 
water  bottle  and  pitcher — ideal  for  night  use-- 
can  be  hung  in  tilting  bracket  attached  to  wall 
at  bedside  and  refreshing  drink  obtained  with- 
out leaving  bed. 

ICY-HOT  JARS  and  ICE  CREAM  PAILS - 
pints,  one  and  two  quarts — keeps  stews,  meats, 
oysters,   vegetables,    etc..    hot  without   fire- 
desserts  cold  and  ice  cream  solid  without  ice  for 
3  days,  in  absolutely  sanitary  glass  container. 
The  King  of  Vacuum  Bottles— Yet  Costs 
No  More  than  the  Ordinary — Accept  Wo  Sub- 
stitute—There's No  Bottle  Just  as  Good. 
The  inner  p;Ias8  bottleis  thoroughly  protected  against 
breakage  — 13    easily   removed,  sterilized  or  cheaply 
replaced  if  broken.    Perfectly  sanitary— liquid  toucnes 
only  glass.    Handsome  nickel  plated  or  leather  covered 
cases.    Many  new  exclusive  features.    See  at  dealers 
—look  for  the  name  ICY-HOT  on  bottom. 
Pints.  Sl.OO  up;  quarts,  S2.00  up. 
Neither  fire  nor  ice 
reauired—the  heat  or 
cold  of  liquids  within 
the    bottle  cannot  be 
affected  by  outside  air. 
No  chemicals,  no  both- 
er, justfill  bottle  with 
hot  or  cold  liquid  aTid 
cork  it. 

Write  for  FREE  Book- 
let fully  describing  the 
various  styles  of  ICY- 
HOT  Bottles,  Jars, 
Auto,  Carrying  and 
Lancneon  Cases. 

Icy.Hot  Bottle  Co. 

Dept.  D. 
Cincinoati.  Oluo. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle 
^^gBiSeveral 

^■^  Styles 
Pints— QuarU. 
lc7-HotCarafe 

3  Pts..  "•  * 
2  and  3  Qts. 


TYPEWRITERS 

.   FACTORY      REBUILT 


SUMMER  BARGAINS 

Our  entire  stock  is  offered  at  below-list- 
priceo  for  the  snmnier  only.  All  trade- 
marked  and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
But  now  and  save  as  much  as  975. 
BR.\NCH  STORES  IN  LEADING  CITIES. 
Write  for  Summer  Price  list  and  Catalog 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.. JDC;^_345_Broadwayj_K^_T. 


m 


\fan\ftroftcgM 


Air  Pressure  $Qn 
forces  water  Jn 
anywhere, 
house,  stable,  lawn. 


All  complete,  ready  to  install .  Also  low  credit  price.  Write 
for  free  catalogue  and  New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36 

The  Simplex  Water  Works  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cedar  Moth  Bags 


Filled  with  Odorous.  Fragrant  Red  Cedar.  Put  up 
in  attractive  cloth  bags.  Especially  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  for  a  Sweet  Smelling  Moth  Preventative 
of  Lasting  Quality.  Strong,  pleasant  odor — very  re- 
pellant  to  moths  and  insects  of  all  kinds. 

One  of  our  Cedar  Moth  Bags  placed  in  your  trunk, 
wardrobe  or  closet  will  make  each  equal  to  an  expensive 
"Cedar  Chest."  Sold  only  by  mail.  30c  each  or  4  for  I  i.oo, 
postpaid.    BLUE  RIDGE  BALSAM  PILLOW  CO. 
Dept.  C  -  -  Azalea.  North  Carolina 
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signed  me,  and  W.  VV,  Kerr,  who  then 
owned  the  Pirates,  wanted  to  farm  nu^  out 
to  Kansas  City,  but  I  insisted  that  it  was 
too  far  away  from  home,  so  he  s^t  me 
to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  the  Atlantic  TxiaKue. 
I  played  with  Paterson  ail  of  that  year 
and  until  June  20,  1897,  when  the  Louis- 
ville club,  owned  bj'  "Barney"  Dreyfuss 
and  managed  by  "Fred"  Clarke,  and  of 
which  Harry  C  Pulliam,  one-time  president 
of  the  National  League,  was  secretary, 
bought  my  services. 

When  I  was  leaving  Paterson  the  "fans" 
of  that  city  presented  me  with  a  watch. 
I  still  have  it,  and  it's  some  watch. 

During  the  winter  of  '1899  and  1900 
the  National  League  was  cut  from  a  twelve- 
to  an  eight-club  league,  and  Mr.  Dre^'fuss 
purchased  the  Pittsburg  franchise.  He 
took  some  of  the  Louisville  players  to  Pitts- 
burg with  him  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  among  them. 

Let's  see — of  course  Clarke  came  along 
as  manager,  and  ."Tommy"  Leach  and 
Deacon  Phillippi  were  among  those  who 
had  been  playing  with  Louisville  and  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg. 

Well,  I've  been  with  Pittsburg  ever 
since.  Guess  that  about  completes  the 
yarn.  

AN   UNUSUAL  TURK 

THE  love  of  indolence  which  critics 
charge  against  his  race  was  not  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  Shefket  Pasha,  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  who  was  slain 
on  June  11  by  an  enemy  of  the  Young 
Turk  party,  who  sought  to  avenge  the 
death  last  winter  of  Nazim  Pasha,  for 
which  Shefket  was  blamed.  As  War 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Balkan  Allies  he  worked  night  and  day, 
snatching  a  little  sleep  each  night  in  the 
tent  which  sheltered  his  headquarters. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  urged  to  escape  his 
enemies  by  a  sudden  flight  from  Con- 
stantinople, but,  being  a  fatalist,  he  re- 
fused, saying,  "What  God  wills  will  be." 
A  sketch  of  his  personalitj'  and  his  career 
from  the  pen  of  M.  H.  Donohue,  the 
Balkan  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Chronicle,  appears  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times.     We  quote  in  part: 

Shefket  had  many  faults,  but  was  hand- 
some and  generous  to  a  degree.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  never  forgot  his  friends 
and  rarely  forgave  his  enemies.  He 
lacked  caution  and  discernment  and  had  a 
tendency  to  insincerity. 

Shefket,  as  I  remember  him,  was  a  re- 
markable causeur,  possessing,  for  a  Turk, 
a  very  lively  imagination.  I  have  sat 
listening  to  him  for  hours,  telling  stories 
of  his  adventurous  military  life.  The  man 
had  the  true  gift  of  the  racoiiteur,  and  the 
most  prosaic  incidents,  coming  from  his  [ 
Hps,  sounded  like  a  new  version  of  the  ( 
"Arabian  Nights."  ,  I 

One  of  the  dead  man's  weaknesses  was 


BBllilHig 


Wanted   to    ns.' 
and  helv)  Sell  the 

Monarch 

Concrete 
MIXERS 

F.   L.  DYKEMA 


CONTRACTOR  AGENTS 


My  offer  gives 
you  a  big  capac- 
ity, automatic 
feed,  level  drum 
mixer  at  a  low 
price  nnd  n 
chance  lo  make 
money  wilhont 
giving  your  time. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

776    Sheoard    Bids. 


20,000,000 


TWENTY  million  Elgins  made  and  sold  in  fifty  years! 
Now  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  3000  daily  1  Keeping 
in  full-capacity  operation  the  world's  biggest  watch  works ! 
Shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  time  is  measured  ! 
Dependability  has  done  this.  Many  of  the  first  Elgins  are 
yet  in  constant  use — keeping  every  minute  with  Elgin  faithful- 
ness. Many  have  served  two  generations.  Followers  of 
every  occupation  have  found  them  true.  Rigorous  tests 
of  climate  and  service  have  added  proofs  of  Elgin  stamina. 

LORD  ELGIN,  here  illustrated,  is  the  consummation  of 
all  this  experience,  all  this  skill  and  all  these  facilities,  it  is 
the  watch  for  lifetime  service.  It  is  the  correct  model  for 
masterful  men.  It  is  the  thinnest  watch  made 
in  America  with  an  enamel  dial. 

Forty  thousand  leading  jewelers  of  America 
— in  every  town  and  city — display,  endorse 
and  sell  Lord  Elgins.     These  jewelers  are 
Elgineers — masters  of  watchcraft.    They 
know  good  watches. 

Let  your  local  Elgineer  show  you 
a    Lord    Elgin  and  demonstrate 
its  supremacy.  He  will  also  show 
you  the  G.  M.Wheeler,  a  sturdy 
watch  for  men  of  rugged  occu- 
pations. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL 

WATCH  CO. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


LORD 
ELGIN 
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AN  EVENING 

AT  HOME 

can  be  spent  in  travelling  abroad,  or  in  living  over 
home  scenes  and  pleasures  with  the 

(auscK '|oml) 

^alopticon 

The  Perfect  Stereopticon 

Extremely  simple  to  operate,  optically  and  mechan- 
ically accurate,  and  very  durable. 

This  perfect  projection  instrument  assures  screen 
images  of  wonderful  brilliance  and  clearness  —  true  to 
life  and  nature,  from  regular  lantern  slides  or  slides 
made  from  your  own  negatives. 
Model  B  Balopticon  .  $18  and  $2  2 
Write  today  for  free  booklet,  "Fun  and  Profit 
from  a  Balopticon.  '  It  contains  extended  infor- 
mation about  the  Balopticon  and  its   possibilities. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

51 2  St.  Paul  Street.      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Bdi't  Cdsiing  Rods 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  "BRISTOL" 
No.  28,  the  new  light  bait  casting  rod.  Weighs 
about  5  oz.  Nos.  25,  27  and  H  are  other  fine 
models  you'll  be  glad  to  examine.  Your  dealer 
has  the  "BRISTOL"  you  want.  If  not,  we 
will  supply  you.    Send  for  Catalog— FRRR. 

;         HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
~^.    42  Hortoo  St.     Bristol,  Coon. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIIL 

W*  ship  on  approval  without  a  reoi 
d(<po.i»,  freight  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A    CENT    If  jou  ara  not  caiiifled 

aftar  usiDg  the  bicycU  10  daji. 

DO  HOT  BUY  If'^'efLZanTo^ 
•I  anjj  price  uDtll  yoo  tecaiT*  out  latest 
art  catalogrs  illuitratinf  every  kind  or 
biCTCla,  aod  bata  learoad  our  unheard  0/ 
price:)  aod  marvelou*  net*  offer*. 

nUP  PFHT  '*  *'l  It  will  con  ronto 
Wnt  Ublll  write  a  poalal  and  every- 
Ibine  will  be  a«ol  yoa  fre^  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  eet  much  valuable  in* 
(ormatioD  Do  not  wait,  write  it  now 
—  TIRES,  Coaste r  -  Brake  rear 
wheels,  Ismpa,  sundrlaa  at  tutij  u«uui  %rrif!ea, 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  T  i;2,  Chicago 


I  tOi 


INK  rjii:iJ\iM    i)h;i:sr 


Jiilif  )t\.  DM.! 


Have  a  Good 
Smoke  with 
Us — Free! 


Aak  l.ovrr*  of  Edgeworth  If  It't 
C>oud.    Thousand*  and  Thou- 
sands will  Tell  You  They 
Swear  by  It 

If  y<>u'v«*  nev»T  smoked  F.tlpt*- 
worlli  'I'oliatfo  you've  no  iili-a 
\>liat  you've  missed.  Let  us  send 
W)U  ii  ffw  sample  smokes  to  try. 

Trst  a  pipeful.  It'll  be  your 
■Iream-suioko  come  true.  You'll 
join  the  Loyal  l,e>rion  of  Kdge- 
vsorth  Lovers — right  away. 

J^EXTRAHIGH  GRADE  ' 

Ready -Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

"    Smoking   Tobacco 

is  till-  finest  Biirlcy  leaf  the  giouinl 
can  yield.  There's  neoera.  bite  for  the 
t)>iip\ie.  Tlie  aroma  is  as  inviting  as 
a  man  could  tind. 

Vim  wlio  .swear  l)y  "lidgeworth" — 
tell  your  friends  to  try  it.  And  you 
who  know  it  not  —  it's  time  to  get 
acquainted. 

We're  .so  sure  of  "Edgeworth"  that 
we  (iUARANTKK  it— and  will  refund 
the  purchase  price  if  you  are  di.ssatis- 
lied.  Mgeworth  RKAOY-RUBBED 
in  10c  and  50c  tin.s,  everywhere,  and 
in  hand.some  $1.00  humidor  packages. 
iMltfeworth  Slicetl  I'lug.  15c,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your 
dealer  hiis  none. 

Liberal  Sample  Free 

We  know  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to 
try  I'Ulge  worth,  so  we  ask  you  to  accept 
a  few  good  smokes  at  our  expense, 
Write  totlay  and  we  will  mail  .sample 
to  you  without  charge,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  dealer's  name. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

(Kstabtiahed  ls77) 

.\l80  maniifarttirera  of  Qbold  Oranulated 
PluK  8mokiuK  Tobacco 

5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Vs. 
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^i"  ONE /Of  3 

VvU  will  flod  Tf^\  enjoTmeot  and  he&ltL 
out  of  diHjra  with  the 

Ristey  Tent- Couch 

^   Irht  kDll  CUIIOh  ID  uDe.      M««^s 

Ko  r.-p«ii  &r  Btakea.   Kaaily  moved 
IT  --arried  and  folds  up  in  a  roll, 
.ttist  llio  ttUDg  fur  laHo.  porch  or  cu^ 
>fQd  .TOUT  aau3«  aod  addxeea  and  w«  will 
ttitkU  joa  an  inter««ttog  20-page  booklet. 

KISTEV  TEST  ( OUOH  CO. 

3142  Ooltimbus  Ayenue.     MIN'NKA POLIS.  Ml N ^ . 


ail  iiiiiriiiiialc  Mirii't.v  aiiil  luM'  *>(  llit' 
l>it'liii-<v^i|ii<<,  wlicllicr  ill  an  im-iileiil  or  a 
luiiforiii.  He  would  |(os«<  tiii  tiiiuw  n  day 
liefore  tlie  caiiii'ra,  and  was  wont  to  slaiul 
tor  amateur  and  proressional  plKdoKiaplieis 
with  Ills  littuii  well  thrown  huek,  those  (lurk 
Aral)  i-yes  of  his  llushiiij^  like  diainoiids, 
one  IiuikI  on  his  hip,  uiul  the  other  ((rasping 
liriiily  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Altho  loving  power,  Shefket  is  he- 
lie\ed  to  have  been  drawn  unwillingly 
into  the  ranks  of  the  eonspiralors  who 
planned  the  coup  d'etat.  Once  a  party 
to  the  e«>nspira<^y,  he  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  sense  of  perspe<'tiv»'.  Hi-  Hung  military 
discretion  to  the  winds,  broke  o(T  negotia- 
tions, and  light-heartedly  emliarked  upon 
the  second  cami)aign,  which  the  Turks 
were  told  was  to  revt-rse  the  inglorious 
defeats  of  Kirk-Kilisseh  ami  Lule  Burgas 
and  i)reserve  Adrianople  to  the  Empire. 
All  the  world  knows  how  grievously 
Shefke-t  and  his  advisers  disappointed  their 
countrymen. 

Dt'spite  certain  political  differences, 
Sliefket  preserved  a  certain  attachment 
for  the  murdered  Nazim  Pasha,  and  in 
private  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  fatal 
Imllct  which  robbed  Nazim  of  life  and 
Turkey  of  an  able  soldier.  According  to 
the  plan  submitted  for  Shefket's  approval 
the  coup  d'etat  was  to  have  been  aeeom- 
plisiied  without  bloodshed,  but  when  the 
bantl  of  conspirators  and  their  supporters 
rushed  from  Stain  boul  and  invaded  the 
precincts  of  the  Sublime  Porte  this  under- 
taking was  forgotten;  angry  passions  and 
personal  animosities  surged  uppermost, 
and  Nazim  and  his  aide-de-camp,  the  hand- 
some and  aceomphshed  Tewfik  Bey,  fell 
\Tetims. 

From  this  moment  Shefket  realized 
that  his  earthly  days  were  numbered,  and 
that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  "Blood  must 
be  requited  by  blood"  was  a  saying  not 
unknown  to  the  murdered  Grand  Vizier, 
and  he  literally  paid  "measure  for  measm'e." 
Ever  since  that  January  day  when  the 
Cabinet  of  Kiamil  was  overthrown  and  the 
Young  Tm-ks  cUmbed  back  into  power 
Shefket  daily  Uved  haunted  by  the  specter 
of  the  assassin.  Friends  and  sympa- 
thizers of  the  dead  Nazim  had  sworn  to 
take  the  hves  of  both  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
Enver  Bey,  and  if  Shefket  Uved  so  long  it 
was  perhaps  because  opportunities  for 
killing  him  were  lacking. 

Shefket  "was  the  best-hated  man  in 
Turkey.  Like  most  poUtieians,  he  was 
hated  bj-  those  whom  in  the  course  of 
his  administration  he  had  dri\en  from  the 
army  and  those  whom  his  enmity  had 
sent  into  exile,  or  whom  he  had  com't- 
martialed  and  put  in  a  felon's  cell;  but  the 
one  unforgettable  crime  for  which  Shefket 
was  tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  public 
conscience  of  Turkey  was  participation 
in  the  assassination  of  Nazim. 


Well  ? — "  Your  wife  gave  a  beautiful 
address." 

"  Yes?"  replied  IMr.  Meekton. 

"  She  said  it  was  woman's  especial  duly 
to  be  kind  to  dumb  animals." 

"  I  hoard  about  it." 

"  But  you  don't  seem  imprest." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  anythina:  that 
interests  me — not  unless  you  are  iioiiiK 
to  i)ut  husliands  in  th*;  diinib-animal 
class." — Waskingloii    Sl(ir. 


"ENSIGN" 


LONDON 


MADE 


Unique  in  Design 

$2.50  to  $240.00 
All  Sizes  All  Styles 

These  Imported  "Ensign'*  Cameras  occasion 
favorable  comment  wherever  seen.  They  are 
preferred  for  fine  workinansliip  and  excellence  of 
results  in  use.    The  prices  compare  favorablv. 

Ensign  Double  Instantaneous  Non-Curhible 
Orthochromatic  Films  preferred  by  all  earnest 
workers.  Won't  j'oa  try  them.?  They  fit  your 
Camera  and  will  keep  a  full  year  in  any  climate. 


Note 


Many  Trust  Dealers  discriminate  against  Kii- 
sign  Cameras  and  I'ilms.  Write  to  us  for 
Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  Ensign  Dealer. 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 
24  E.  13th  St. 


CHICAGO 
320  S.  Wabasb  Ave. 


BAN  FBANCISCO 
682  MlBSlon  St. 


Trim   your   hedge 

.4  times  faster    ^- 


Do  it  in  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  the  time;  get 
cleaner,  evener  results — 
with  either  of  the 

UNIQUE 

Hedge  Trimmers 

Easy  to  operate;unlikeshears  they  cut    'iil£y/*' 
on  both  motions,  saving  time,  strengtli    e».* 
and  energy. 

For  well-kept,  frequently  trimmed  hedges  the  iV 
inch  swath  of  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer  makes 
it  most  desirable. 

For  older  growths,  use  the  Unique  Hedge  Trimmer 
and  Cutter  Combined,  which  has  an  extra  cutter 
for  branches  up  to  ^inch  diameter.  Replaces 
hedge  trimmer,  lopping  shears  and  pruners ! 
l-'.ither  tool  sent  carriage  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
#5x0.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory,  upon 
return  to  us  after  one 
week's  trial.  Refer  to  any 
bank  in  l-'hiladelphia. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated 

Uooklet, 

"Success  with  Hedges" 

FOUNTAIN  CUTLERY  CO. 

2407  Locott  St.,  Philadelphia 

NfwYork  Office.  IW. 34th  St. 

0pp.  Waldorf-Attoria 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Test.—  "  Is  she  a  good  musician? 
"  Very.     She  knows  when  to  quit."- 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Listing  It.—"  How  did  you  list  the 
money  that  fortune-teller  got  from  you";'  " 

"  I  put  it  under  the  head  of  prophet  and 
lost." — Baltimore  American, 


Are  You  a  Captain?— Willie —  "  Paw, 
what  is  a  captain  of  finance?" 

Paw — "  Any  salaried  man  who  can  live 
within  his  income,  my  son." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Anticipation. — Jackson — '.'  Whew!  that's 

some  cliff !  " 

Johnson — "  Seems  to  fascinate  you." 
Jackson — "  Yes.     That's  the  way  my 

desk  will  look  when  I  get  back." — Judge. 


Corrected.— ^Irate  Patron — "  I  thought 
this  railroad  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public." 

Railroad  Official — "  You're  away  off. 
The  public  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
road."— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  New  Mother. — "  When  you  kissed 
your  weeping  mother  good-by,  and  went 
out  into  the  world  to  make  your  fortune,  I 
presume  her  last  tearful  injunction  was  for 
you  to  be  good?  " 

."  No,  make  good." — Houston  Post. 


His  Hint. — "  Don't  you  believe  every 
woman  should  have  a  vote?"  asked  the 
Sweet  Young  Thing. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Young  Man.  ."  But 
I  believe  every  woman  should  have  a 
voter." — Cincinnati   Enquirer. 


Lucky  Meeting. — Angry  Investor — 
"  Well,  I've  been  out  and  seen  that  building 
lot  1  bought  of  you." 

R,KAi,-EsTATE  Man — "  You're  just  the 
ohap  I  want  to  see.  What  does  it  look 
like?  "—Puck. 


Bu.siness  Failure. — Tramp — ".  Yes'ra,  T 
wunst  had  a  good  job  managin'  a  hand 
laundry,  l)Ut  it  failed  on  me." 

liADY — "  Poor  man  !  How  did  it  hap- 
pen to  fail?" 

Tramp — "  She  left  an'  went  homo  to 
lier   folks." — Chicago    Record-Herald. 


ummer  in  California 

Southern  California  provides  an  endless 

variety  of  healthful  pleasure,  from  moun- 

j^^^^  tain  sports  to  surf  bathing — all  within 

^^^^^^      an  hour'a   ride    from   metropolitan  Los 

Angeles. 

Fast  electric  trains  to  mountains  and 
seashore.    Finest  auto  roads  radiate  in 
Tl^^^ M    ever>'  direction. 

.^-cf^^m         Combine  profit  with  pleasure — live  in 
Los  .Angeles. 
Write  Department  10,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Los  Angles. 


Collars  from  Maker  to  Wearer 

'Save  40c  a  dozen  on  this 
regular  2 -for -a -quarter 
smart  model— the  seasonsfa- 
vorite  among  men  who  know. 

Collars  Pagamas 

Soft  or  All  styles  and 

Laundered  colors 

$1.10  a  doz.         $1.10  a  Bait 
Sent  prepaid  in  sanitary  pack- 
age.    Send  for  catalogue  and 
Pajams  Swatch  Samples. 

League  Collar  Co.,  9-11  Hope  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AmericAsOnlyOeyserIand 


Personally 
Conducted 

T^^aaaa^  To  and  thro' 
*  wUI  9  Yellowstone 
National  Park  via  Northern 
Pacific-Burlington  lines,  from 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis each  week  in  thro' 
sleeping  cars  direct  to  Gar- 
diner Gateway-reached  only 
via  this  route.  First  tour  leav- 
es Chicago  June  22nd;  last 
Sept.  7.   Make  reservations  early. 

Very  Low  Fares 

To  Yellowstone  Park,  North  Pacific 
Coast  and  California.  Write  for 
details.  Enclose  6  cents  in  stamps 
for  new  view  album  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  easily  worth  a  dollar. 

A.  M.CLELAND.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
ST.  PAUL 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Picturesque  and  Historic  Route  to 

Panama-Pacific  Expo., 

San  Francisco,  1915 


OLD  FAITHFUL 
GEYSER- 

It  erupts  evere  65  or  70 
minutes  to  the  height  of  a 
fourteen  atorv  building. 


W'      '■'"'W^:' 


^. 


m- 


e  of  the  five  Superb  Hotels 
Y«UouiSlon«.Park. 


You  Can  Solve 
the  Vacation  Problem 


Delaware  &Hnil>OD 
Rail  and  Steamer  Linet 


very  easily  by  sending 
today  for 

"The    Summer    Paradise 

It  illustrates  and  gives  you  full  information  regarding  those 
gems  of  American  resorts :  Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George, 
IVeslport,  Elizabethlown,  Essex,  Schroon  Lake,  Lake  Champlain, 
Cliff  Haoen.  Lake  Placid,  Saranac  Lake,  Cooperstown,  Sharon 
Springs.  All  of  these  and  scores  of  other  charming  places 
in  this  cool  resort  region  suggest  an  infinite  variety  of  happy 
vacation  possibilities.  "A  Summer  Paradise."  illustrated 
and  full  of  definite  information,  sent  for   6c.  postage  by 

A.  A.  HEARD.  G.  P.  A.,    The  D.  &  H.  Co.,    Albany,  New  York 

Always  the  Shortest.  Quickest  and  Best  Line  between  New  York 
and    Montreal  —  The    Highway  to    Canada's     Famous    Resorts 


y> 


I  iix: 


Tiiic  Liri:i;\i:\    i>i<ii:si' 


lull.    .'I.   ItH 


Ms 

Ihelf  1 

In  this  automatic  age  of  self- 
loading  guns,  self-winding 
clocks,  self-starting  motors, 
etc.,  why  not  a  self -filling 
fountain  pen  ? 

Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


l> 


— sold  for  I  5  years — is  the 
logical  answer.  It  does  things 
for  itself-FILLS  ITSELF 
instantly  from  any  inkwell 
by  one  simple  thumb- 
pressure  on  the  "Crescent- 
Filler."  No  dropper -filler 
needed.  Cleans  itself  same 
time  it  fills  itself.  That's  the 
Conklin  way! 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Jewelers, 
Druggists  on  30  days'  trial. 
Prices:  $2. 50, $3. 00, $3.50, 
$4. 00,  $5. 00  and  up.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  two  clever 
little  books  of  pen  wit— all  free. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

L75  Conklin  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

AKll'  VOUK  BOSTON  CIllCACO 

33-.V.  IC.  ^■.■i(  •  /.     5S  Temple  Plat-e    700  N.A  niej-.  Hlilg. 


liuppt-iis    Krt'tiufiilly.     \\«'    i!<>ii  i    know 

will!  pill  llu-  plllir  ill  pUIH-tllllUiHI,  Itllt  w«i 
do  know  ti  \vli(»l«-  lot  i»r  piiiKliiiilioii  is  put 
into  punk,      liril.shirt  Kmil'  ■ 


Tt-rrible.  -"  DatiKlittr  :ni«l  l"'"  •"»" 
iiiiLsl  liavt'  litul  a  liTril>lf  »|mirrt<l  !  " 

"  Why  so,  ma':'  " 

'•  Fivt'  jmuruls  of  candy,  a  hiiiicli  of  roses, 
and  two  inatinei'  ticktts  liavu  just  ar- 
rived."— J  udge. 


I  Revenge. —  Father  —  "  You  liavo  no 
sense;  I'm  going  to  cut  you  off  with  a 
million." 

The  Son—"  If  you  do  I'll  disgrace  the 
family  by  riding  around  in  a  second-hand 
3.uto."— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


How  it  is  Done.— Owner— "  What'll  it 
cost  to  repair  this  car  of  mine?  " 

Garaoe  Puoi'KiETOH— "  What  ails  it?  " 

Owner — "  I  don't  know." 

Garage  Proprietor — '"  Thirty-four  dol- 
lars and  sixty-five  cents." — Puck. 


Polite  Retort.—"  You  are  getting  very 
bald,   sir,"   said  the  barber. 

"  You,  yourself,"  retorted  the  customer, 
"  are  not  free  from  a  number  of  defects 
that  I  could  mention  if  I  cared  to  become 
personal. "^Loui6i'i//e   Courier-Journal. 


Choice  of  Words. — "  W^hat  is  that  man's 
occupation?" 

"  Well,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "it 
depends  on  your  jioint  of  view  whether 
you  say  he  is  conducting  a  campaign  of 
education  or  is  just  a  plain  lobbyist." — 
Washi7igion  Star. 


Encouraging  News. — Berlin  is  to  have 
a  tine  new  golf  course.  This  is  good 
news,  for  it  is  hoped  that,  in  course  of 
time,  the  Germans  will  follow  our  example 
by  paying  more  attention  to  golf  than  to 
national  defense,  and  then  we  shall  not  be 
so  unfairly  handicapped. — Punch. 


Slump  in  Sight. — "  Yessir,"  said  the  big 
man,  "  I'm  opposed  to  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote." 

"  My,  I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say 
that,"  said  the  little  man.  "  What  are 
your  reasons?  " 

"  I  manufacture  dictagi-aphs,"  replied 
the  big  man. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Feared  the  Other.' — The  man  of  great 
financial  prominence  had  met  with  an 
accident. 

"  We'll  have  to  probe,"  said  the  doctor. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  man  recovered 
consciousness  and  exclaimed: 

"  If  it's  a  surgical  operation  go  ahead, 
but  if  it's  another  investigation,  give  me 
an  anesthetic." — Washington  Star. 


A  Catch. — Father  (angrily  entering 
parlor  at  twelve-thirty) — "  Look  here, 
young  man  !  Do  you  stay  as  late  as  this 
when  you  call  on  othe-  girls?" 

Jack  (trembling  with  fear) — '!  N-n-n-no, 
sir !" 

Father  (appeased,  as  he  leaves  the  room) 
—".That's  all  right,  then!  (Aside.)  Thank 
Heaven!  Alary  lias  caught  on  at  lust!'' 
—Puck. 


KEEPS 
HOT 


KEEPS 
COLO 


72  Hours 


'T'his  is  the  new  Thermos  bottle.     It 

•*  is  teiueiitless,  padle-^s  and  piiperli----, 
all  absorbent  material  dispensed  with 
This  new  glass  Thernios  filler  is  seven 
timesas  heavy  at  the  base  as  the  old  model, 
it  is  uractically  unbreakable  by  reason  of  the 
^hock  absorber  at  the  base.  The  introdnt- 
tion  of  this  shock  absorber  at  the  base  is 
made  possible  by  the  new  Walker-Burrows 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  case  is  full  nickel,  of  the  seijarabli' 
type,  permitting  the  insertion  of  retill  by  the 
user  in  less  than  a  minute.  "Refills  at  all 
dealers. 

The  new  Thermos  exhaust  system  just  installed 
iu  our  seven-acre  plant  at  Norwich,  Conii.,enat)lf  s 
us  to  secure  a  higher  vacuum  than  hasheretotore 
I     been  possible:  this  means  bottles  that  will  keep 
I     hot  or  cold  a  greater  length  of  time. 
■        In  these  models  the  consumer  secures  the 
•    benefit  o(  not  only  a  greatly  improved  product 
■     but  a  much  lower  price. 
_   1  THERMOS    ON    THE    THAMES 

■^  At  Norwich,  Conn. 

%     New  York      San  Francisco      Toronto 


Pints 
$1.50 


Quarts 
$2.50 


Smoke  a  few.  If  you're  not  more  than  satis- 
fied, return  the  rest  at  our  expense. 

We'll  refund  your  money  promptly. 
I-SEE-CO.,  Jr.,  6  in.  panatela  stogie,  box  of  50,  $1.00. 

I-SEE-CO.,  -Sr.,  6,in.  panatela  stogie,  extra  quality,  50 
to  the  box,  $1.50. 

SLENDORA  XX,  a  6  in.  thin  model,  light  stosie  for 
short  smoke,  a  decided  novelty ,  box  of  100,  $2.00. 

SLENDORA  XXX,  same  size  as  above,  but  extra 
tine  quality,  bo.x  of  100,  $3.00. 

HAVATOBA— A  big,  clear  Havana  cigar,  panatela 
shape,  sk  inch,  equal  to  any  10  cent  cigar  you  ever 
smoked.    $;.oo  per  hundred,  packed  50  in  a  box. 

If  you  prefer  to  try  samples  first,  send  us  twentv 
cents.  We'll  send  you  a  special  insured  package  of 
the  four  varieties  of  stogies,  and  the  Havatoba  clear 
Havana  cigar.  Also  a  handy  leatherette  pocket  pouch 
for  your  stogies,  and  au  interesting  booklet  on 
Wheeling  stogies, 

Refere)ices:    A>iy  M'heeliiie:  Baiilc,  Dim's  or  Braihtrfits. 

ISENBERG  CIGAR  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  V«. 


Go  to  Europe  'Via  the  St.  Latvrence^ 


{The  Only  ShelteredVoyage) 

FAST,  most  rcsttul  and 
moat  picturesque  ol  all  voy- 
ages to  Europe.  2%  days  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  only  a  little  over 

3   Days    on    the    Ocean 

Think  of  the  finest  liotel  you  h.-»ve 
visited  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
our  palatini,  triple-turbine  express 
steaiiKships  the  Royal  ikiward  and 
the  Royal  George. 


Canadian 
Northern 
'  'Royals 


Sailing  date* 


Roynl  George... 

Royal  Kdward 
Royal  GeMfKe.. 

Hoynl  Kdward Aug, 

Koyal  George Aug 


Lv.  Mon- 
Iri-ul.  &.in. 

...July    1 

...Julv  15 

....Iul.v-J8 

9 

23 


Lv.  Que- 
bec, p.m. 
July  1 
July  15 
July  26 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  23 


Due  Bris- 
tol, Kn;;. 
July  7 
July  21 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  l.'i 
Aug.  2"J 


Writ«  for  cabin  chaiis.  Int^r  sailinjf  dates  aod  full 

plirtiriil.-irs. 


Canadian  Northern  Steamships,   Ltd.,    Toronto,    Can. 


Apply  to  nny  «t^!im?»hip  nsent. 

Chicaio.  Ill 06  W.  Ad;iui!(  Street 

Pittsburih.  Pa Oliver  BuilJinj 

St.  P«ul,  Minn Fourth  &  Jack  son  Sts. 

Duliith,  Minn 424   \V.  Superii^r  St. 

S;in  Francisco.  C.il....2.'>0   M;irki-l  .'Ircet 


Halifnx,  N.  S 123  Mollis  Sireet 

Montreal,  Que 226  St.  Jiuiies  Street 

Ottawa,  Out Russell  House  UUxk 

Quebec,  Que Cun.idian  Nor    Depot 

Toronto.  Ont .W  Kiiui  Slrc-i  K  .-1 

\Vinnip.'g.  Man Iftn  *.i.'>4.  l"iii"ii  Stt'ti 


VACATION 
CRUISES 

Special  Sammer  Rates 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 

Jamaica  ^^^ 

PANAMA  CANAL 

CUBA,  HAYTI.  COLOMBIA. 
COSTA  RICA.  NICARAGUA, 

by  "PRINZ"  and  other 

steamers  of  our 
ATLAS    SERVICE 


SUMMER  CRUISES 
To  the  L.\NU  OF  THE  MID- 
NIGHT   SUN 
SCOTLAND, ORKNEY  4  FAROE 
ISLANDS.   ICELAND.  SPITZ- 
BERGEN.    NORTH  CAPE. 
NORWAY 
From  Hamburg,  during  JULY 
and    AUGUST,  by    S,  S.    VIC- 
TORIA   LDISE.  S.  S.    BIS- 
MARCK i.  S  S.  METEOR 


Cruise  Aroand  the  World 

and 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

By    Twin-screw   S.  S.    •  C/ei'c- 

Jaiid."  leaving  New  York  Jau- 

u;irv  27th.  191.5. 

135  days— $900. 00  and  ap 

Refittcr  yonr  engagements  now. 
Good  rooms  will  soon  be  Uken. 


WARD 

LINE 


Summer  Vacation 
Sea  Trip 

7  days  at  sea. 
3  days  on  shore. 

$92^ 

Covering:  all  expenses  for  trip, 
including  hotels,  etc. 

New  York  to  Havana  and  Return 

Write  for  Information,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  S.  5.  CO. 

General  Office,  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 
Branch  Office,  2H0   Broadway,   N.   Y. 
Or  any  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
or  Authorized  Tourist  Agenci'.       83 


DUNNING  TOURS 

(the  Best  in  Travel) 

Around  the  World  Sept.  20,  Nov.  15. 

Eg:ypt  and  Palestine  in  Jan.  and  Feb. 

A  jnu  vacancies  in  North  Cape  and  Medi- 
terranean Tours  sailing  June. 

Independent  Tours  for  families  and  private 
parties.     Motor  Tours. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Boildiog,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sprcckels  Call  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  California 


16th    ANNUAL  CRUISE, 

Feb.  2:  64  days,   J400  up, 
S.S.  "Rotterdam"  (24,17, 

Tons).   Stop-overs;    Paris  or  London,  i  week. 

J30.      F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


ORIENT 


TOURS  OF  LUXURY 


Round  The  World 

Small  Parties  Private  in  character  leave 
frequently  from  September  to  Januar>' — 
The  Highest  Travel  Plane — Exceptional 
in  Every  Way. 

THE  PILGRIM  TOURS 

Round  The  World 

Inclusive  prices  $1390  to  $1985.  First 
Class  throughout.  Ask  for  Booklet  that 
interests  you. 

R.tTI«0.\D     A.    III'HITCOMB    CO. 

Boston,     New  York,    Phila.     San  Fran. 


500  Ideal  Summer  Resorts 

ll'2.[*a^e  lllastrated  Rroehure  with  infoiiiia- 
tion  regarding  50O  Summer  Kesorts  in  Ver- 
mont and  shores  Lake  Cbamplain,  with 
hotel,  farm  and  village  home  acconimodations. 
Sent  on  receipt  4c  stamps  for  mailing.  Addiess 
Summer  Homes.   No.   11.  3S6  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE  Greece  or  Naples  to  Glasgow. 
bunwrb  Co-operative.  Best  values. 
Leisurely,  luxurious.  Trained  leaders.  Small 
parties,  inclusive  price.  Organizers  wanted. 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  tibby.    Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


I  Classified    Columns 


PATENTS  AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY, 
Advice  and  books  free.  Higliest  references. 
Best  results.  Promptness  assured.  Sendsketch 
or  model  for  free  searcli.  Watson  E.  Coi.k- 
MAN,  Pat.  Lawyer. 624  F  St.Wasliington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
lor  patents  procured  througii  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patejit  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,450wen  lildg.,Wasiiiiigton.D.C 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS 
in  .-Vmerica.  All  makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C. 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.  i  to  J  Mfrs.  prices 
(many  less — Rented  anywhere,  applying  rent 
on  price.  First  class  rebuilt  machines — rent 
one  and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms. 
Write  for  Catalog  12.i.  Typewriter  Emporium 
Estab.  1892),  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.        Washington 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


SPEAKERS,  LECrrURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered ;  material  furnished  for 
yourSPEECH.  ORATION,  DEBATE,  ES- 
S.\V  orCLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service.  The 
Authors'  Aeencv.  1547  Broadwav.New  York. 


BRIEFS,  OUTLINES,  and  all  manner  of 
material  furnished  debaters  and  speakers, 
club  women  and  writers,  and  literary  help  of 
every  kind  given  by  The  Bureau  of  Re- 
search, New  Albany,  Ind. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


Japan  and  Return  Now  $300! 

And  Time  Reduced  Nearly  ONE  WEEK  ^^ 

Japan  in  10  Days — China  in  15  Days 

On  New,  Fast,  Luxuriously  Equipped 

Canadian  Pacific  Empresses 

Brand  now,  the  I'^iupr<*HH  of  ICiiHNia  and  I^iui>rf-HHof 
AhIu  are  suiiorbly  fiquippiMl-nothinij  liko  them  ia 
Piicific  waters.  Voyage  dt'llKlitful— Japan  fascl- 
iiatluff— the  Orient'B  great  Bunimer  renort.  Time 
Buved  allowg  two  wei-ks  extra  for  baniuexs  or  aight- 
Bocing.  Six  weeks  ami>le  time  for  trip — expense  no 
more  than  Eurci>eBa  tour. 

FOI.DKll  FK1:E  — Telling  of  ships,  voyage  and 
Jnnanene  visit  in  an  entertaining  way.  Vours  with  lull 
inrormation  as  to  Oriental,  AnbtralaxlHa  and  'Konnd- 
the-World  tonrs  from  any  Canadian  Pacific  agent,  or 

C.  E.  BENJAMIN.  O.  P.  A. 
Pacific  S.  S.  Linen,  Dept,    l     ,  Montreal,  Canada 


GRAND  CRUISE  t« 

12  DAYS 


NORTH 


RAYMOND  -  WHITCOMB  HI 


ncludmg    berth 
and  meals.    Spe- 
cial   rates    for    June, 
September  and   Octo- 
ber, via  the 

RED  CROSS   LINE 

The  most  novel,  bcaudful  and  deliahtful  vaca- 
tion cruise  from  New  York ;  visiting  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  and   St.  John's,  Newfoandlaod. 

Splendid  Fishing  and  Hunting 

New  specially  built  tourist  steamships  "Stephano" 
and  "Florizel,"  have  every  modern  dcviiM-  for 
safety  and  comfort.  Wonderful  scenes  in  foreign 
America;  splendid  cuisine,  orchestra  Sea  sports. 
7  days  at  sea,  5  days  asliore.  Ko  hotel,  no  transfers, 
Scml  now  for  booklet  IOj. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  BaHery  Place,  New  York 

Or  your  touri^it  agent 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Go  there  this  summer.  You'll  en- 
joy every  moment  on  the  trip  from 
Montreal  to  St.  John's.  Calls  made 
at  Quebec,  Charlottetown  and 
vdnev.     Take  the 


LACK  Diamond  Line 


Fine  large  Steamers,  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  equipped  with 
Wireless. 


2 
weeks 


$60. 


00  including 
up  meals  &  berth 

Write  for  booklet  "River,  Gulf  and  Sea,"  to 

A.  T.  WELDON,  G.  P.  A. 

112  M.  St.  James  St.,        -        Montreal 


HOTELS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTON  SANITARIUM,  EASTON,  PA. 
Results  of  overwork,  mild  mental  cases  and 
elderly  invalids,  best  of  care,  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Visit  Easton  before  deciding. 

Dr.  C.  SPENCER  KINNEY 

ENGLAND 

BRIGHTON,        PRINCES  HOTEt 

Grand  Avenue,  Hove.  Tel.  "2484  Hove." 
First  class,  exclusive,  private  euites,  (self 
contained).  Booklet  from  Literar.v  Digest 
Travel  Bureau.  Golf.Tennis.  Croquet.  Bath- 
ing. Aviation.  Apply.  Manager.  PRINCES 
HOTEL.  BRIGHTON.  ENGLAND. 


LONDON 


O  Wl  lUt  Wl  IA  IU>  Ml  HA  M  M  M IW  M  M  U  M  M  MJMIW  b 


London's  Most  Complete  Hotel 
THE    GORING    HOTEL 

GroBvenor    Gardens,    London.    S.   W. 
Built  in  1910  on  the  American  plan.       Every 
Bedroom  has  its  own  Private  Bathroom. 

Th**  situation  is  right  in  the  heart  of  fash- 
ionable London.  The  Hotel  stands  in  private 
grounds  away  from  any  street  noises. 

Tariff  from  Literary  Digest  Travel  Bureau. 

354-:J60  Fourth  Avenue.    New   York   City. 
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(Position  unrivalled  m  LONDON 
THE  I 

LANGHAM  HOTEL  | 
Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 
Family  Hotel  of  t lie  Highest  Order 
In  Fashionable  and  Healthy  Locality  \ 
Terms  moderate 
and,  if  desired,  inclusive 


SYDNEY 


SHORT  I.IVE 

CO  to  AuHtr 

Honolulu  a 

attractive  and  pleasant  route 

mi-r     Splendid  lO.f'lO  ton  »te 

b.v  British  Lloyds  lUOAl) 

$1 10  Hunolnlii— nrit-rlaftH  roiin<1 1 

$3S.J-<JKA.M>  TlUR  SOI  Til 

Honolulu,  ijamoa.  AiiKtritlia, 

Tahiti,  etc. 

tOOU  lit  flail  Round  thr  World 

Visi  tine  5  con  tine  nth  and  wor 

(stop  overs).     For  Honolulu— 

etc.       Srdn»y    viii   Honolulu 

July  1.  29,  Aug.  26.  etc.    Send 

Oreanle  S.  S.  Co.,  GiS  Market  St., 


—  San  Fmncin- 
iilia.  19  dn.Ti  via 
nd  Sanio.i.  the 
.  winteror  sum> 
umerB  (cla&sed 

rip— CvdnfT  MOO 

New  Zealand, 

;  2nd  rUni  $nso 
IdVgreai  rities 
•July   1,   1.1.   29. 
every  2S   d.nyg. 
for  folder 
San  KrancUro. 


FOREIGN 


AIXiESBAINS 

IW«^RE5IDElfet5 


^>C        jmain    line   to  ' 
<^V^    Italy  of  the 

Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Climatic  and  Thermal  station  of 
the  first  order.  Splendid  hotels. 
Headquarters  for  the  famous 
automobile  trips  of  the 

Route  des  Alpps 

and  the  eicnraion  to  Grenoble 
and  Grande  Chartreuse.  De- 
scriptive information  from 

P.-L.-M.  General  Agency 

281  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


.See  Switzerland 


Nothing  half  so  enjoyable  as  a 
holiday  in  the  Land  of  Lakes  and 
Alps.  IUu3Lrated  "Trayeler's  Guide 
in  Switzerland,"  two  maps,  full  par- 
ticulars of  railroads,  hotels,  and 
the  famous"Hotel  Guide,"  Post- 
paid IOC.  Official  Information 
■  Bareao  of  Switzerland, 
'241  Fifth  Ave. .New  York  City  ' 


Great  Western  Railway  ot  England 

connects  Liverpool,  Plymouth,  Fishgiiartl 
and  Bristol  with  London  via  the  best  of 
Historic  England.  Illustd  booklets  of  'ours 
and  useful  Map  of  Great  Britain— YKV.V.. 
T  Kateley,  Gen.  Agt.,  501 5th  Ave. .New  \  ork 
R  H   Lea,  35  Adelaide  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Can. 


EUROPE 

Private  courier  for  European  Travel.    Rates 
moderate.     Best  of  references.    Address 
Henri  Michel,  3  Villa  de  laTerraise.Paris.France 


At.i_    ^^^<::>Kjy    TF^/wei-    e.   -rotjRS 


IsWEDEN  andOENMARK#  * 

SCAIMOIN/WIAIN  TRAVEl^  BORE/VO 
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NAMBURGjA.  AMERICAN 


lAr^«tSSCo^ 

in  the 
WORLD 


^Over400Shipj 

1.306i8l9 
TONS 


Imperator 

Newest  and  largest   steamship   afloat 
SO.OOOToDs,  919  ft.  long,  98  ft.  beam 

OF  THE 

Hamburg -American  Line 

Now  in  Regular  transatlantic  service. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  features 
of  modern  ocean  steamers  there  is  a 
Flitz-Carlton  a  la  carte  Restaurant,  Ball 
Room,  Grill  Room,  Private  Dining 
Rooms,  Pompeiian  Bath,  a  Swimming 
Pool  and  a  Gymnasium. 


Vacation  Cruises 

Special  Summer  Rates 

INovA/  In  Effect 

Cuba,  Jamaica  rd 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Hayti,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua 

Weekly  Sailings 

by  the  new,  fast  Twin-screw  Steamships 
Carl  Schurz  and  Emil  L.  Boas  and  the 
well-known  "Prinz"  steamers  of  our 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

I  I  to  18  days $75. 

25  DAY  CRUISES 115. 

CUBA         »o      JT-  7^ 

JAMAICA  t^°"^°  '   P '^• 

PANAMA  CANAL.  Round  Trip     .  110. 


Delightful  Summer  Cruises  to  the 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

by  the  large  Cruising  Steamers  "Victoria  Luiae, 
FurslBismarck  and  Meteor.  Leaving  Hamburg 
during  tbe  montiis  of  July  and  August.  Visiting 
Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  North  Cape,  Norway, 
Scotland,  Orkney  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Duration  11  to  25  days. 
Cost  $56.25  and  up. 


Cruise  Around  the  World 

AND 

Through  the  Panama  Canal 

by  Twin-screw  S.  S.  Cleveland,  leaving  New 
York  January  27th,  1915. 

135  days — $900  and  up. 

Register  your  engagements  now.     Good 
rooms  will  soon  be  taken. 


Write  for  beautifully  illustrated 
boofis,  stating  cruise. 

Hamburg-American  Line 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,   Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco, 

St.   Louis 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


I'orrlKii 


JiiiU'  '> — Till'  UritUli  (lovtiiuiuiit  diKidis  to  lay 
(lowit  ttirif  liuttU'-ships  of  till-  prtsi-nt  yt^ar's 
iiiiviil  proKniin  iiiuiifdlatfly  liisti-ad  of  next 
.Maivli.  us  inttiitlctl.  Tins  is  in  toiis«<iUfnte  of 
tlio  rt'jwiioii  hy  llie  Canadian  Si-nalo  of  tlie 
Naval  -Vid  Bill. 

June  7. — Tlit«  .\Krarian  and  Clerical  parties  are 
retiirnetl  lo  power  al   the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  I'ru.ssia  in  undiminished  sirenglli. 
The  Kuropean  Powers  demand  thai  the  lialltan 
Stales  demobilize  iheir  armies. 

June  8. — Miss  Kmily  Davi.son.  the  Brilish  suf- 
fragette, diis  from  the  injuries  received  when 
she  rushed  on  the  rart>-traek  al  Kpsom  Downs 
and  slopl  Ihe  King's  horse. 

June  y. — A  new  HunKarian  Cabinet  i-s  formed 
with  Count  Tisza  as  Premier. 

June   10. — The  House  of  Commons  pa.sses  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Home  Kule  bill. 
Me.xican   rebels  dynamite  a   troop   train   near 
Guaymas  and  kill  200  men,  say  dispatches. 

June  11. — The  Hamburg- .Vmerican  liner  Impera- 
tor. the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  .sails  from 
Hamburg  on  her  maiden  trip  to  New  York. 

Shefket  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  is 
assa-ssinated. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  which  inquired 
into  the  British  Government's  contract  wilh 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company 
e.\onerates  miunbers  of  the  Cabinet  of  any 
wrong-doing  in  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
company. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  5. — The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  votes 
to  defer  reorganization  of  the  customs  service 
until  January  1. 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  announces  that  Ger- 
many, Bolivia,  and  Argentina  have  so  far 
approved  his  peace  plan  as  to  ask  for  tentative 
drafts  of  the  treaties. 

June  7.— Thirty-one  employees  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  reduced  in  rank  and  two  officials 
suspended  without  pay,  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  poUtical  activity  in  behalf  of 
Chief  Willis  L.  Moore's  candidacy  for  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

June  9. — The  Supreme  Court  reverses  the  con- 
viction in  the  case  of  the  officers  of  the  so- 
called  Turpentine  Trust. 

June  10. — The  Supreme  Court,  deciding  the 
Alinnesota  rate  case,  holds  that  States  have  a 
right  to  fix  intrastate  rates  so  long  as  they  do 
not  make  them  confiscatory. 

The  President  nominates  Cornelius  J.  Ford,  a 
union  labor  leader,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Public 
Printer. 

The  Supreme  Coiut.  in  an  opinion  handed  down 
by  Chief  Justice  White,  upholds  the  legality 
and  the  constitutionality  of  the  so-called  News- 
paper Publicity  Law. 

General 

June  5. — Thirty-eight  of  the  forty-one  strikers  in 
Paterson  charged  with  unlawfully  assemblying 
in  doing  picket  duty  are  found  guilty. 
A  Cincinnati  court  dismisses  the  case  against 
George  B.  Cox.  former  political  leader,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Cincinnati  Trust  Company 
accused  of  canceling  a  note  which  it  was 
alleged  had  not  been  paid. 

June  6. — Alexander  Scott,  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Issue,  a  Paterson  (N.  J.)  paper  that  has  been 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  silk-mill  strikers,  is 
sentenced  to  serve  an  indeterminate  prison 
term  of  not  less  than  a  year  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $250  for 
"inciting  hostility  against  the  Government." 

June  7. — William  W.  Wood,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  is  acquitted  at 
Boston  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  injure  the 
cause  of  the  textUe  strikers  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
last  year,  by  "planting"  dynamite.  In  the 
case  of  Frederick  E.  Atteaux,  a  disagreement 
is  reported,  and  Dennis  J.  Collins,  who  turned 
State's  evidence,  is  found  guilty  on  two  coimts 
and  not  guilty  on  four  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment. 
President  John  P.  White,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  eighteen  other 
officials  are  indicted  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on  a  charge  of  violating 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  The  indictments 
charge  that  the  defendants  conspired  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  with  the 
coal  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  to  raise  wages  in  the 
West  Virginia  field  so  as  to  prevent  this  State 
competing  with  them  in  Western  markets. 

June  8. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs, 
noted  theologian,  dies  in  New  Y'ork  City. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAHt 


In  this  column,  lo  dertdr  questions  concernuig  the  correct  use 
ol  wurdt,  ihr  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  u  coo- 
suited  at  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  betaken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"C.  A.  W.."  NewCorydon.  Ind.—"  Please  give 
part  of  spetich  and  construction  of  place  in  the 
sentence,  'A  change  has  taken  place.'  ' 

In  the  sentence  you  ask  about,  place  must  be 
understood  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  has 
taken;  it  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case.  The 
relation  may  be  ch-arer  in  such  a  sentence  as  "  He 
took  his  place  at  the  wheel." 

"E.  G.  P.,"  Tonopah,  Nev. — "Is  the  past  tense 
of  'attack  '  pronoimced  "attackt"?" 

The  pronunciation  you  suggest  is  correct.  To 
make  the  past  tense  of  attack,  one  simply  adds  the 
sound  represented  by  the  consonant  letter  t. 

"H.  H.  W.,"  Greensboro.  N.  C. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  English  for  the  following  sentences: 
(1)  "Everywhere  there  was  noise  and  the  usual 
jostling  life.'  (2)  '  To  give  to  Jf/iomso^pcr  has  the 
effrontery  to  ask  is  not  wise.'  (3)  '  We  will  feel 
better  to  all  be  together."  (4)  'Of  course  we  have 
enough  work  to  do,  but  the  need  for  extra  effort  is 
so  great  as  to  much  more  than  make  up  for  the 
extra  work  involved.' " 

(1)  It  is  proper  to  use  the  singular  verb  in  the 
first  sentence  you  quote.  The  ground  for  that 
construction  is  either  (a)  that  noise  and  jostling 
life  are  parts  of  one  state  of  things,  and  this  state 
of  things  is  the  real  subject,  or  (b)  that  the  speaker 
suggests  and  the  hearer  perceives  not  several 
things  in  a  group,  but  things  taken  one  at  a  time. 
It  would  also  be  proper  to  use  a  plural  verb,  were, 
suggesting  the  pluraUty  of  things  in  the  scene  that 
is  recalled;  but  in  the  sentence  cited  the  effect 
would  not  be  so  good. 

(2)  Use  whosoever,  because  the  word  is  subject 
of  the  verb  has. 

(3)  The  Lexicographer  does  not  approve  of 
"splitting  the  infinitive";  but  not  all  persons 
who  have  ground  for  speaking  with  authority  will 
agree  with  him.  Hence  the  Lexicographer  will 
not  condemn  it  as  an  error  to  insert  all  between 
the  sign  to  and  the  body  of  the  infinitive  be.  But 
why  not  omit  all!  That  relieves  us  of  a  "split 
infinitive"  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the 
sentence;   all  is  redundant. 

(4)  The  fourth  sentence  Illustrates  the  danger 
of  admitting  the  "  spUt-lnflnitive "  construction. 
A  simple  case  of  it  may  not  offend ;  but  indulgence 
in  hberty  may  lead  to  imrestrained  Ucense.  ""It 
seems  to  much  more  than  make  up  for  the  extra 
work "  should  be  rather  "It  seems  to  do  much  more 
than  make  up,"  etc.  But  the  Lexicographer 
would  recommend  entire  revision  of  the  sentence 
his  correspondent  quotes.  The  idea  the  writer 
sought  to  impart  is  apparently  not  clearly  thought 
out,  certainly  not  carefully  exprest. 

'"P.  H.,"  Jackson,  Miss. — "What  is  the  origin 
and  meaning  (by  grammatical  construction)  of  the 
expression,  "  by  and  large,'  as  used  in  the  sentence, 
'It  is  by  and  large  the  most  efficient  system  yet 
introduced'?" 

The  phrase  hy  and  large  is  a  nautical  term  which 
in  the  United  States  has  been  given  currency  out- 
side the  technical  world  of  its  origin.  As  a  nauti- 
cal term,  it  is  a  combination  of  (1)  by  and  (2)  large 
in  the  nautical  senses  respectively  of  (1)  close  to 
the  wind  and  (2)  free  from — -away  from — the  wind. 
A  ship  is  said  to  sail  weU  by  and  large  when  it  sails 
well  whether  going  into  or  away  from  the  wind — 
that  is,  in  all  conditions.  Hence  the  phrase  by  and 
large  In  its  wider  (American)  applications  means 
""in  general,"  "'con.sidered  in  aU  respects,"  or 
"from  all  points  of  view."  The  two  words  thus 
used  are  (grammatically)  adverbs. 

"W.  S.."  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — "Please  com- 
ment on  the  expression,  "I  have  not  got  any.'  Is 
the  prejudice  against  the  word  got  well  founded?  " 

In  the  sentence,  "I  have  not  got  any,"  got  ia 
wholly  uncalled  for,  unless  it  is  understood  that 
the  speaker  was  to  get  (prociu-e)  some  of  the  thing 
or  things  in  question.  If  mere  having  (possessing) 
and  not  getting  (procuring)  is  the  idea  to  be 
expressed,  the  word  got  should  be  omitted.  Fur- 
ther, "I  have  not  any,"  though  correct,  is  not  so 
good  as  "I  have  none." 
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THE  SUFFRAGE  CONQUEST  OF  ILLINOIS 


INCOMPLETE  as  is  the  victory  of  the  suffragists  in  Illinois, 
the  press  of  the  country  nevertheless  speak  of  it  as  an 
"important,"  "notable,"  "substantial,"  "amazing"  tri- 
umph for  their  cause.  Its  importance,  explains  the  New  York 
World,  "is  measured  by  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  the  first  State 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  give  women  votes.  It  is  a  triumph 
in  'the  enemy's  country'  which  should  have  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence." Not  only  do  "the  eflfete  East  and  the  conservative 
South  lie  before  them,"  now  that  the  suffragists  "have  crossed 
the  Rubicon,"  but,  the  Philadelphia  Record  points  out,  "Illinois 
is  the  only  first-class  State,  so  far  as  population  goes,  that  has  as 
yet  adopted  woman-suffrage. ' '  Then  there  is  the  accompanying 
fact,  emphasized  by  a  Chicago  daily,  that  now  "the  first  Ameri- 
can city  of  the  first  rank  is  to  call  its  woman  citizens  into  its 
councils."  In  Illinois,  suffrage  is  granted  to  women,  not  by 
virtue  of  a  constitutional  amendment  carried  by  popular  election, 
but  through  legislative  enactment.  By  the  terms  of  the  measure, 
women  may  vote  for  all  offices  not  mentioned  in  the  State  con- 
stitution. This  means  that  thej-  may  vote  for  Presidential 
electors,  mayors,  aldermen,  municipal  court  judges,  sanitary 
trustees,  and  most  local  officers,  while  they  may  not  vote  for 
governors  and  other  State  officers,  members  of  the  legislature, 
county  or  district  judges.  Congressmen  or  United  States  Sena- 
tors. The  act  provides,  too,  that  women  may  vote  "upon  all 
questions  or  propositions  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of 
municipalities  or  other  political  divisions  of  this  State,"  and  that 
"separate  ballot-bo.xes  and  ballots  shall  be  provided  for  women." 
The  antisuffragists  are  credited  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  with  an  inclination  "to  smile  over  the 
limitation  to  'statutory  offices'  and  to  claim  that  a  grant  of 
suffrage,  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  leaves  the 
matter  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
repeal  at  any  session."  But  this  measure  of  equalitj-  seems 
to  the  prosuffrage  Chicago  Tribune  "so  large  that  hereafter 
Illinois  may  be  more  properly  put  in  the  equal  suffrage  than  in 
the  male-suffrage  column."  Furthermore,  many  editors  believe 
that  within  a  few  years  the  Illinois  constitution  will  so  be  amended 
that  all  officers  will  be  elected  by  universal  vote.  Indeed,  ob- 
serves the  New  York  Telegraph: 

"The  fact  that  women  in  1916  will  help  to  elect  Presidential 
electors  insures  a  respectful  consideration  of  their  other  claims 


by  the  politicians.  No  man  seeking  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate 
in  this  Union  will  dare  declare  himself  as  openly  opposed  te 
suffrage.     Illinois  has  twenty-nine  votes  in  the  electoral  college." 

While  "the  great  change  seems  to  have  come  suddenly,"  the 
strongly  prosuffrage  Chicago  Post  notes,  in  fact,  "it  has  a  back- 
ground of  thought,  of  inspiration,  of  service  as  noble  as  that  of 
any  other  hard- won  advance."  In  this  background  are  mem- 
ories of  Frances  E.  Willard,  Jane  Addams,  Catharine  Waugh 
McCulloeh,  and  leaders  of  an  earlier  generation  "who  fought 
for  suffrage  when  the  fight  meant  ridicule  and  abuse."  Back  of 
them.  The  Post  sees  "the  trooping  ranks  of  women,  young  and 
old,  who  went  to  twenty-six  legislatures  at  Springfield  to  make 
the  plea  that  was  granted  yesterday  at  last."     Continuing: 

"It  is  the  work  of  these  women  that  made  possible  the  coming 
of  victory.  But  the  final  battle  was  won,  if  ever  a  battle  was 
won,  by  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association;  by  Mrs.  Sherman  M.  Booth, 
chairman  of  its  legislative  committee,  and  by  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Funk,  of  the  Illinois  Progressive  Service  Board.  These  three- 
women,  ably  assisted  in  the  last  days  by  Mrs.  Medill  ISIcCormick, 
organized  and  carried  through  a  'people's  lobby'  more  fair  and 
more  efficient  than  the  general  assemblj'  had  ever  known 

"Had  these  four  women  not  gone  to  Springfield,  planned  their 
magnificent  campaign  and  executed  it  so  ably.  Senate  Bill  63 
would  never  have  gone  through  this  assembly. 

"To  Mrs.  Trout,  Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  Funk,  and  Mrs.  McCor- 
mick  suffragists  of  to-day  owe  as  keen  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  that 
which  they  pay  so  generously  to  the  leaders  of  the  past." 

This  "unbeatable  combination,"  we  read  in  a  press  dispatch, 

"started  with  forty  votes,  and  it  had  to  get  seventy-seven  to 
win.  On  the  final  roll-call  it  had  eightj'-three.  Furthermore,  it 
ended  the  fight  with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  legislator. 
Even  the  'gray  wolves'  declared  pubhely  that  'the  women  had 
played  absolutely  fair.'" 

"It  is  a  glorious  victory,"  says  Mrs.  Funk.  "The  battle  is 
over.  And  not  a  man  who  voted  yes  on  the  woman's  bill  will 
ever  regret  it."  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloeh,  who  has 
given  years  of  hard  work  to  the  suffrage  cause  in  Illinois,  who 
ably  aided  the  "woman's  lobby,"  and  who,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  actually  "wrote  the  bill  that  ran  the  gamut  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,"  calls  the  victory  "the  big- 
gest thing  that  has  happened  east  of  the  Mississippi  since  the 
Civil  War."     Yet,  she  says,  as  quoted  in  The  Tribune, 
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"This  \  iriury  may  t»»a<'h  th«'  Kii^lish  woiiu-ii  th»'  ballot  may  ho 


t'ij|>)ri<liU'<l.   1913,   liy  Henry  Hair<-It  t'liaiiiljii  liii 

NOW  FOR  A  CLEAN  SWKEP. 

— French  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

won  without  throwing  stones.     We  have  shown  them  a  peaceful 
way  of  getting  the  vote." 

Reference  to  the  English  militants  was  also  made  by  Governor 
Dunne  in  a  little  speech  congratulating  the  successful  suffrage 
workers.     He  said: 

"You  were  able  to  convince  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  legislature  in  a 
quiet,  forceful  way.  While  your  sisters  across  the  sea  were 
setting  fire  to  buildings  to  gain  the  ballot  and  thereby  exciting 
the  contempt  of  mankind,  the  women  of  Illinois  went  about  it  in 
a  different  way.  I  welcome  the  womanhood  of  this  State  to  a 
share  in  its  responsibilities." 

The  Illinois  women  should  also  be  complimented  on  their 
enemies,  thinks  the  New  York  American.  Lee  O'Neill  Browne's 
opposition  to  the  bill,  for  instance,  "supplies  the  best  argument 
that  has  yet  been  made  for  woman's  suffrage  in  this  country,"  and 
"it  is  the  protest  of  the  politician  of  the  Lorimer  stripe  against 
the  cleaning  up  of  politics  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  granting 
of  the  franchise  to  women."  ]Mr.  Browne's  final  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  was  an  eloquent  appeal  to  his  fellow 
Democrats  not  to  "crucify"  their  party.     He  exclaimed: 

"If  this  bill  passes  it  will  be  ever  remembered  by  you  in  the 
days  to  corhe,  for  it  will  change  the  political  map  of  Illinois, 
wiping  out  all  party  lines.  It  will  eliminate  the  Democratic 
party  because  the  women  of  Democratic  families  will  not  vote. 
They  and  their  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this  bill.  The  women  who  do  vote  will  not  be  Republi- 
cans either.  Search  the  lobby  if  you  would  find  the  answer. 
It  has  been  the  best  and  brainiest  lobby  you  ever  saw,  I  will 
admit,  but  are  you  sent  here  to  crucify  your  party?  " 

Another  helpful  enemy,  in  the  Chicago  News's  opinion,  was 
the  opposition  of  the  liquor  interests.  The  same  opposition 
has  often  been  discerned  by  suffragists  in  State  campaigns;  the 
extreme  prosuffragist  cartoon  on  the  opposite  page  shows  their 
version  of  the  situation  thus  created.  But  to  return  to  Chicago 
and  The  News: 

"It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fight  on  w^oman-suffrage 
at  Springfield  was  mainly  a  fight  by  friends  of  the  liquor  interests. 


'J"hf  l'«M-ling  thai  wnim-n  should  In-  jxrmitted  to  i-.xpnss  llicju- 
sclvjs  at  the  polls  DM  the  liqucjr  <pn^ti(jn  and  on  many  (itlicr 
<lUfslioris  directly  afi'ccting  the  financial,  physical,  an<l  moral 
welfare  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  outcome  of  their  hard-fought  campaign." 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  won,  remarks  the  Albany  Journal, 
with  evident  skepticism,  "it  remains  to  be  seen  what  good  will 
come  to  Illinois  of  the  woman-suffrage  law."  This,  say  the 
Chicago  pai)ers,  which  generally  favor  the  change,  is  for  tho 
women  them.selves  to  answer.     Says  Tlic  Inter  Ocean: 

"If  they  vote  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  do  tho 
men,  and  if  their  advent  into  the  political  field  brings  about 
the  reforms  and  improvements  which  they  assert  will  follow, 
then  they  will  have  given  strong  reasons  for  the  amending  of 
the  constitution  so  that  they  may  have  an  unrestricted  ballot. 
The  women  of  Illinois  are  on  trial,  and  their  political  future  is  in 
their  own  hands." 

The  suffrage  leaders  themselves,  as  reported  in  TItc  Inlet 
Ocean,  predict  "a  general  uplift  in  the  entire  political  situation 
in  Illinois,  the  abolition  of  the  old-school  politician  of  the  'ward- 
heeler'  type,  serious  consideration  of  the  'wet'  and  'drj''  ques- 
tion, and  a  higher  character  of  political  office-holders."  Nor 
is  a  practical  program  lacking  for  fulfilling  these  prophecies. 
Says  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick  in  a  statement  sent  to  the  press: 

"The  plan  is  to  educate  women  not  only  along  political 
questions  of  the  day,  but  along  the  lines  of  all  sorts  of  civic  bet- 
terments. It  is  in  this  field  that  the  women  are  now  ready  to 
do  the  most  effective  work,  for  municipal  regulation  is  house- 
keeping on  a  large  scale. 

"A  special  committee  on  organization,  representing  all  the 
suffrage  associations  in  the  State,  is  to  be  appointed  within  the 
next  ten  days.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  organize  a  non-political 
educational  league  in  everN^  precinct  and  w'ard  of  the  cities, 
making  a  unit  of  the  Congressional  district.  Speakers  will  be 
supplied  by  a  speakers'  bureau  to  address  meetings  held  at  stated 
intervals  throughout  the  State." 

In  Chicago,  says  a  leading  woman  settlement  worker, 

"W^e  have  already  started  the  process  of  educating  the  women 
in  the  foreign  wards.     The  members  of  the  woman's  club  here 


\    \-^'      "Oil       f-H^-M:^. 


LITTLE  MISS  HORNER! 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

at  the  settlement-house  are  prepared  to  vote  intelligently  now. 
The  campaign  of  education  will  go  out  beyond  the  settlement 
houses." 

Upon  the  heels  of  the  Illinois  victory  came  another  piece  of 
encouraging  news  for  the  suffrage  workers  of  this  country,  in 
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MRS.  CATHARINE  W.  MCL'LLOtH. 

Who  sees  tho  triumph  of  suf- 
frage after  twenty  years  of  ac- 
tive worli  for  the  cause. 


TllUKE   MEMlibKS  OF  THE     ■  WOM.V.N  S   LOllllV. 

From  the  reader's  left  to  right  they  are  Mrs.  Sherman  M.  Booth,  Mrs. 
Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  and  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk.  The  Illinois  victory  is 
generally  attributed  to  their  skilful  work  at  the  State  Capitol. 

LEADERS    IN    THE    ILLINOIS    FIGHT    FOR    VOTES. 


MR.S.   MEDILL  MC<  (JU.MI(K, 

The  other  member  of  this  effi- 
cient and  successful  lobby.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Mark  Uanna. 


the  shape  of  the  L^niterl  States  Senate  Committee's  report 
favoring  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  more  valuable  as  an  indication 
of  a  friendly  attitude  in  Washington  than  as  a  preliminary  to 
success  in  the  national  field.  Indeed,  thinks  the  New  York 
Globe,  "the  attainment  of  the  ballot  for  women  will  be  ac- 
complished more  quickly  and  easily-  through  separate  action  in 
the  non-suffrage  States." 


DEMOCRATIC   CURRENCY  REFORM 

EVERYBODY  BELIEVES  our  banking  and  currency 
system  should  be  made  over,  it  seems,  but  disagreements 
about  how  to  do  it  threaten  to  prevent  its  being  done. 
Many  question  whether  the  President,  who  has  put  through  the 
House  a  tariff  bill  that  bears  the  imprint  of  his  personality,  can 
at  this  late  day  of  the  congressional  session  do  the  same  for  a  bank- 
ing and  currency  reform  measure.  Editors  generally,  in  fact,  seem 
to  consider  the  making  of 
a  tariff  law  simple,  com- 
pared to  the  solution  of 
our  banking  and  currency 
problem,  and  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.)  thinks  if 
President  Wilson  succeeds, 
"his  achievement  will  be 
monumental."  It  adds  a 
little  pointedly  that  he  will 
succeed  if  he  can  keep  his 
own  party  in  control,  so 
that  certain  "oracles"  will 
not  rave  "like  wild  men 
against  any  comprehensive 
measure  of  a  modern  or 
scientific  character."  The 
opposition  the  President 
will  have  to  meet  from 
his  own  party,  we  are  told, 
is  likelj^  to  proceed  from 
what  certain  papers  call 
more  plainly  "the  Bryan- 

ites,"  who  have  "radical"  ideas  about  currency  legislation  and 
from  those  Democrats  in  both  houses  who,  for  reasons  of  tactics 
or  prudence,  believe  it  inad\-isable  to  rush  a  banking  and  cur- 
rency bill  through  at  the  tag-end  of  a  session,  when  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  both  legislators  and  the  public  need  instruction  and 


Spokesman — ■  Wc  have  called  to  express 
fight  you  are  making  in  our  behalf."  


understanding.  So  the  whole  matter  turns  on  the  pivot  of  Dem- 
ocratic unit}-  in  the  Administration  as  well  as  on  the  deeper  ques- 
tion of  the  correction  of  a  currency  system  that  is  sweepingly 
described  bj-  some  as  "the  worst  in  the  world." 

Altho  much,  if  not  all,  responsibility  for  the  Currency  Bill  is 
attributed  to  President  Wilson,  he  has  let  it  be  known  through 
press  correspondents  that,  while  the  Administration's  views  are 
represented  in  it,  yet  it  is  "no  man's  bill,"  but  the  result  of 
common  counsel  among  currency  advocates.  Secretary  McAdoo, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  Senator  Owen  and  Representative 
Glass,  respectively  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  committees,  aided  and  advised  by  the  President.  An 
outline  of  the  measure  given  to  the  press  by  Representative  Glass, 
describes  it  as  "a  basis  for  legislative  action  .  .  .  that  will  be 
gone  over  in  detail  for  alterations,  and  whose  intent  is  to  ac- 
complish three  principal  objects:  a  means  for  rediscounting 
commercial  paper  of  specified  types;  a  safeguarded  basis  for 
elastic  notes;  and  machinery  for  doing  foreign  banking  business." 
Altho  many  changes  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  in  the 

drafting  of  the  bill,  the 
essential  features  remain 
the  same,  we  read  in  the 
daily  press.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  is 
the  pro\ision  for  twelve 
or  more  Federal  reserve 
banks,  in  as  many  regional 
districts,  "which  will  re- 
discount paper,  deal  in 
Government  securities,  ex- 
change and  conduct  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  operations." 
These  banks,  we  are  also 
informed,  "would  do  no 
business  with  the  public, 
but  deal  onlj-  mth  their 
member  banks  and  receive 
deposits  only  from  the 
United  States."  Stock  in 
the  reserve  banks  would 
be  held  by  National  banks 
and  such  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  as  conform  to  standards,  but  the  Govern- 
ment would  hold  no  stock,  altho  it  would  control  the  reserve 
banks  by  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  seven  members,  on 
which  the  banks  would  not  be  represented.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Controller 


our  e.xtreme  graticluide  fer  the  bee-utiful 
Johnson  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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of  the  Currency  would  be  ex-officio  members  of  this  bourd  and  the 
four  othtTS  would  bt»  subjwt  to  the  appointrnt-iit  of  the  l^rt'sidcnt 
and  thu  coiifirinatiou  of  the  Senate.  Other  provisions  of  the 
currency  bill  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  sets  down  in  brief: 

"There  will  be  no  retirement  of  existing  National  bank  firfula- 
tion,  nor  of  the  existing  2  per  cent.  United  States  bonds  used  for 
cir<*ulatii»n  purposes. 

"Kvery  National  bank  is  allowed  to  continue  its  note  issue 
exaetly  as  at  present. 

"In  addition,  the  issuance  of  $500,000,000  of  emergency  cur- 
rency upon  prime  short-term  commercial  paper  and  other  liquid 
collateral  is  authorized. 

"The  Federal  board  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rates  of  discount 
for  the  twelve  reserve  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  to  be  a  reserve 
bank. 

"All  funds  in  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks  within  one  year 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

"Every  Federal  reserve  bank  is  required  at  all  times  to  have 
in  its  own  vaults  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  its  out- 
standing demand  liabilities." 

The  main  objection  to  the  Aldrieh  plan,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (lud.  Dem.)  recalls,  was  that  it  "too  greatly  concen- 
trated the  banking  power, "  and  it  notes  that  the  present  measure 
"embodies  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Aldrieh  plan  without 
the  Central  Reserve  Association,  which  was  obnoxious  to  nearly 
all  Democrats  and  to  some  persons  not  of  that  party."  It  is  a 
great  improvement  on  present  arrangements  and  is  "essentially 
conservative"  in  the  judgment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  which  says  that  "it  will  make  the  w-hole  people,  who 
have  to  be  served  by  the  banking  system,  real  partners  in  the 
system,"  and  hopes  it  will  go  through  this  session,  because  "any 
measure  of  reform  in  our  banking  and  currency  hodgepodge  will 
be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  American  people."  Equally 
ready  to  approve  is  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  which 
states  that  the  people  are  firmly  committed  to  the  proposition 
of  a  new  banking  and  currency  law,  and  they  want  one  framed 


crt<lit   ajjpears   to   be  an   av€'nue   that   will   surely  lead   to   the 
greatly  disired  elasticity  in  our  currency." 

Open  opposition  to  the  measure,  however,  comes  from  the 
New  York   Times  (Ind.   Dem.),  which  says  that  the  excellent 


"what's  it  loaded  with?" 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call. 

"without  partizanship  or  sectional  prejudice."  To  The  Public 
Ledger  the  Owen-Glass  bill  appears  "sane  and  remedial,"  and  it 
explains  that— 

"A  more  centralized  banking  system  and  a  currency  that 
shall  rise  and  fall  as  the  exigencies  of  trade  expand  and  decline 
appear  to  be  scientific  remedies  for  present  financial  ills.  A 
scheme  that  makes  the  notes  of  business  men  a  foundation  for 


^3)C>    '<V. 


features  of  the  bill 
and  that — 


THE  FIRST  MEAL  ? 

— Bowers  in  the  Newark  News, 
'are  taken  bodily  from  the  Aldrieh  plan," 


"It  is  in  its  departures  from  that  plan  that  this  bill  gives  cause 
for  criticism,  for  grave  apprehension.  The  promised  advantages, 
and  they  are  many,  are  to  be  secured  by  surrendering  the  banking 
business  of  the  countrj',  not  to  the  regulation,  but  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Government.  Banking  and  politics  would  be  one. 
All  experience  forbids  us  to  assume  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  appointments  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  would  be  made  with  that  careful  attention  to  the 
need  of  securing  fit  and  experienced  men  which  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  banking  business  and  its  delicate  and  easily 
disturbed  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  country  so  urgently 
require.  .  .  .  The  germinal  principle  of  the  bill  appears  to  be 
distrust  of  banks  and  of  bankers.  We  may  assume  that  not 
only  financiers  and  bankers,  but  business  men  generally,  will 
take  sober  thought  concerning  the  centralizing  features  of  the 
bill  and  the  spirit  and  the  policy  which  have  inspired  it." 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  The  Times,  moreover,  in  view 
of  the  existing  hostility  to  a  central  bank,  to  learn  from  the 
report  of  the  Owen-Glass  plan  that  it  would  "so  centralize  the 
banking  power  of  the  country  that  most  of  the  evils  and  few  of 
the  benefits  of  a  central  bank  would  be  the  result."  Too  much 
power  is  given  to  the  Government,  The  Times  adds,  "that  is, 
power  and  discretion  are  intrusted  to  politicians  instead  of  to 
bankers."  That  the  bill  would  put  the  banking  system  of  the 
United  States  into  polities  is  the  opinion  also  of  the  New  York 
Press  (Prog.),  which  says  that  politics  is  "the  last  place  on  earth 
that  the  banking  system  of  this  or  any  other  country  ought 
to  be,"  and  remarks  that  the  facts  of  the  Administration's  cur- 
rency bill  as  now  known  "loom  big,  not  with  wisdom  and  promise, 
but  with  ignorance  and  warning."  Suspicion  clouds  the  mind 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  over  any  currency  changes 
the  Administration  may  attempt,  because  it  questions  whether 
Mr.  Wilson  will  not  be  advised  by  Mr.  Bryan,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  of  whom  it  observes: 

"There  is  nothing  in  what  he  said  last  December  about  fresh 
currency  that  indicates  any  material  departure  from  his  green- 
back position  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  has  never  said  he  was 
wTong  in  any  of  his  paramount  issues:  free  trade,  free  silver, 
greenbacks,  imperiaUsm,  or  the  government  ownership  of  rail- 
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roads.  President  Wilson  has  coincided  v^ith  him  every  time 
in  tariff  revision.  If  it  is  to  be  the  same  iu  shaping  a  new 
currency  sjstem  the  rag  baby  will  be  found  alive  and  kicking." 

The  press  generally  recog^nize  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bryan  in 
the  currency  conferences,  an  influence  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  describes  as  "insidious,"  but  the  whole  proposal 
is  summarilj'  dismissed  by  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.),  which 
says : 

"At  best  the  Wilson  plan  has  but  launched  the  currency 
question  upon  the  seas  of  specific  debate.  The  first  reception 
given  it  by  the  Democrats  is  decidedly  cold,  as  sentiment  is 
strong  for  passing  the  tariff  measure  and  closing  up  Congress. 
This  will  be  done,  and  by  the  time  Congress  reconvenes  iu 
regular  session  sentiment  will  have  riddled  the  Administration 
measure,  and,  perhaps,  have  brought  forth  something  construct- 
ively better  in  being  less  complicated  and  less  partizan." 

The  problem  whether  President  Wilson  can  persuade  Congress 
to  consider  the  bill  during  the  present  session  is  to  some  ob- 
servers of  equal  interest  with  the  bill  itself,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.)  remarks  that  his  program  is  threatened  "by  a 
great  and  growing  opposition"  in  the  ranks  of  his  party  that 
t'with  all  his  dourness  he  may  not  be  able  to  overcome." 


LESSONS  FOR    RAILROADS    AND    RATE- 
MAKERS 

No  NEW  PRINCIPLE  for  the  guidance  of  railway 
magnates  or  public  officials  is  seen  in  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  settlement  of  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oregon, 
And  West  Virginia  rate  eases,  since  these  decisions  merely  follow 
the  Minnesota  decision  of  the  preWous  week.  Yet  newspaper 
■editors,  again  carefully  scrutinizing  the  Supreme  Court's  \iews 
on  State  rate-making,  discern  more  clearly  certain  lessons  for 
the  rate-maker  and  the  railroad.  !'The  'lines  of  legality'  are 
being  laid  down  to  the  States  in  the  matter  of  railway  regula- 
tion," remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "just  as  the  law  is  being 
taught  to  the  trusts  in  the  industrial  world."  While  the  State 
rate-makers  are   confirmed   in   their  rights   of   regulation,    the 


'•mo%'e  over." 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  four  roads  sets  aside  State-made 
Tates  as  confiscatory.  Thus,  notes  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
■Chronicle,  the  States  are  reminded  that  they  are  held  "to  rigid 
■accountability  for  their  acts."     When  they  overstep  the  bounds, 


the  Supreme  Court  calls  a  halt  and  gives  warning  "that  State 
power,  tho  it  exists,  must  be  used  rightly  and  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  mandates."  Then  the  railroad  officials  who  ap- 
plaud the  Supreme  Court's  determination  to  let  no  State  enforce 
a  confiscatory  rate,  are  warned  by  the  New  York  Globe  that 

"This  interesting  doctrine,  of  course,  means  that  the  railroads 


SOME  LITTLE  PUZZLER — BOTH  SIDES  CHEER. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

allowed  to  charge  the  high  rates  must  charge  the  lower  ones  or 
see  their  traffic  vanish.  It  is  thus  established  that  the  practical 
level  of  rates  is  to  be  one  that  will  avoid  confiscating  the  prop- 
erty of  the  best  railroad.  The  vital  question  as  to  whether  the 
efficient  railroads  would  have  the  profit  of  their  efficiency  seems 
answered  in  the  negative." 

Twenty-three  rate  cases  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  its  last  decision  day  before  the  summer  vacation,  notes  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  State  regulatory  legislation 
was  upheld,  including 

"two-cent  passenger  laws  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  West 
Virginia;  maximum  freight  rate  laws  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
and  freight  rates  out  of  Portland  in  the  Oregon  cases.  The 
only  exception  to  the  sweeping  approval  of  State  statutes  was 
in  the  case  of  several  weaker  roads  in  ZSIissouri." 

The  hearing  of  the  decisions  on  the  question  of  State  vs. 
national  jurisdiction  need  not  be  again  considered  here,  in  view 
of  Justice  Hughes's  statement  regarding  the  eighteen  Missouri 
cases  that  "the  controlling  question  ...  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  any  material  respect  from  that  which  was  considered 
and  decided  in  the  ^linnesota  rate  cases." 

The  Court's  further  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  of 
valuation  and  confiscation  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

"As  in  the  Minnesota  cases,  the  valuations  presented  by  the 
roads  affected  by  to-day's  decisions  were  declared  too  high.  The 
exception  of  three  of  the  roads  from  the  statutory  rates  came 
not  from  the  correct  valuation  of  the  property  of  those  roads, 
but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  so  unprofitable  already,  regard- 
less of  their  value,  that  any  further  reduction  in  their  revenues 
constituted  evident  confiscation 

"In  discussing  the  confiscatory  aspects  of  the  cases  under  con- 
sideration the  court  to-daj'  almost  went  to  the  point  of  saying 
that,  except  in  cases  where  from  overwhelming  circumstances 
confiscation  is  apparent,  Uttle  short  of  a  physical  valuation  of 
railroads  would  afford  the  needed  e^^denee  to  sustain  a  plea  of 
confiscation." 

In  its  efforts  to  protect  weak  roads  from  confiscation,  says 
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THE  ■IMPERATOU,"  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR.  THE  RUDDER. 

The  German  liner  Imperaior  reached  New  York  on  her  maid'jn  voyage  June  19.  She  measures  919  feet  in  len-4;th,  98  feet  in  beam,  and  has 
a  tonnage  of  50.()00.  some  5.000  more  than  the  Olympic.  She  has  9  decks  above  the  water-line,  and  makes  a  new  record  for  liLtury  a.s  well  as  size. 
The  Imperaior  is  driven  by  turbine  engines  developing  02. 000  horse-power.  Safety  is  provided  by  the  construction  of  an  inner  hull,  the  division 
into  36  water-tight  compartments,  and  an  equipment  of  two  motor-boats  and  83  lifeboats.     Over  5,000  passengers  can  be  accommodated. 

THE   NEWEST    "ORE.VTEST    SHIP   AFLOAT." 


The  ]yatl  Street  Jottrnnl,  the  Supreme  Court  'has,  in  far-t,  given 
them  no  protection  at  all  from  the  rates  which  it  finds  in  effect 
confiscatory."     This  financial  daily  goes  on  to  explain: 

"On  through  business  the  weak  lines  must  meet  the  rates 
made  by  other  lines,  or  lose  the  traffic.  On  strictly  local  business, 
a  small  part  of  the  whole,  they  are  at  liberty  to  charge  higher 
rates  than  the  State  fi.xes  for  the  comparatively  affluent  roads, 
but  industries  and  settlers  alike  will  go  where  transportation  is 
cheapest.  Again  the  weak  lines  lose.  Even  tho  they  should 
obtain  some  temporary  advantage,  the  Court  says  in  so  many 
words  that  the  State's  officers  may  move  to  deprive  them  of  it 
as  soon  as  it  has  become  substantial. 

'■  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  nothing  toward 
settling  the  inevitable  conflict,  in  rate  regulation,  between  the 
interests  of  the  weak  carriers  and  the  interests  of  the  strong. 
Is  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  adjusted  nicely  to  the  needs  of  the  best 
situated,  oldest,  and  strongest  carrier,  with  the  sure  result  of 
putting  the  poor  but  honest  and  economically  useful  railroad  out 
of  the  running;  or  is  reasonableness  to  be  judged  by  what  the 
weaker  carrier  can  live  on,  even  tho  some  roads  should  make 
more  than  a  bare  Hving  in  consequence? 

"Is  it  to  be  assumed  that,  tho  the  States  can  not  confiscate  the 
weaker  railroads  by  reducing  rates,  they  may  make  rates  which 
allow  the  stronger  railroads  to  confiscate  all  the  business?" 

The  same  thought  occurs  to  the  Baltimore  News  and  the  New 
York  Sun,  Times,  Globe,  and  Evening  Post.  Another  critic, 
more  representative  of  railroad  opinion.  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette,  also  regrets  th^  Supreme  Court's  lack  of  clearness  here. 
In  referring  to  this  it  sets  forth  for  its  readers  three  views  that 
have  been  advanced  regarding  the  appraisal  of  land  used  for 
right  of  way  and  terminals.  In  view  of  the  prominence  of  this 
topic  the  following  paragraph  is  of  interest: 

"Some  have  contended  that  land  should  be  appraised  at  its 
original  cost  to  the  railway.  The  Minnesota  commission,  in  the 
valuation  on  which  it  based  certain  of  the  rates  involved  in  this 
litigation,  held  that  the  proper  basis  for  appraising  land  used 
for  railway  purposes  was  its  present  market  value.  A  third  view, 
and  the  one  prest  by  the  railways  in  this  case,  has  been  that  land 
used  for  railway  purposes  should  be  appraised  at  what  it  prob- 
ably would  cost  now  to  acquire  it  for  railway  purposes.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  the  cost  of  acquisition  for  railway  purposes  is 
from  50  per  cent,  to  1,000  per  cent,  more  than  the  ordinary 
market  value.  The  Court  apparently  accepts  the  view  of  the 
Minnesota  commission  that  the  correct  basis  of  appraisal  is  the 
present  market  value.  The  ruling  is  important.  While  it 
does  not  uphold  the  railway  position,  it  puts  a  quietus  on  the 
contention  that  railways  are  not  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  incre- 
ment in  the  value  of  their  real  estate." 


This  railroad  weekly  agrees  with  the  railroad  men  who  find  in 
the  rate  decisions  cause  for  encouragement.     It  concludes: 

"On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  when  the  decision  is  thor- 
oughly analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  advanced  the  problem 
of  regulation  of  rates  toward  a  solution  which  will  not  be  de- 
structive of  the  rights  and  interests  of  railways  and  which  will 
at  the  same  time  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Furthermore,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  courts  fix  only  the 
minimum  below  which  rates  can  not  constitutionally  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  lawmakers  and  public  always  have  it  within  their 
power  to  keep  them  as  much  above  the  limit  of  confiscation  as 
consideration  of  the  public  interests  may  indicate  that  they 
should  be  kept." 

An  eminent  financial  authoritj',  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  is  also  optimistic,  taking  the  rather  unusual  ground 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  State's  arm  is  a  boon  to  the  rail- 
roads. Its  argument  develops  into  a  lengthy  attack  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  quote  the  last  few 
sentences: 

"No  State  body  which  has  ever  existed  has  been  so  unrelent- 
ing in  its  hostility  to  the  railroads  as  this  national  body.  .  .  . 
Yet  in  the  hysteria  of  this  week  it  has  been  seriously  urged 
that  escape  from  supposed  injurj-  at  the  hands  of  the  States 
should  be  sought  by  turning  over  all  their  functions  and  au- 
thority to  this  single  Federal  body,  which  owes  responsibility 
to  no  one  and  can  not  be  called  to  account  for  its  shortcomings. 
Better  a  thousand  times  State  regulation,  subject  to  Supreme 
Court  control.  To  us  the  only  disturbing  feature  in  this  week's 
decision  is  the  broad  suggestion  in  the  opinion  that  Congress 
may  confer  upon  the  Commerce  Commission  some  of  the  powers 
and  functions  now  exercised  by  the  State,  it  being  within  Con- 
gressional province  to  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority 
w'hich  Congress  possesses  over  interstate  commerce.  Our  ap- 
prehensions on  that  score,  however,  are  tempered  by  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  that  Congress  will  ever 
attempt  to  transfer  distinctively  State  functions  to  the  Commerce 
Commission." 

There  now  remains  for  adjudication,  notes  the  Newark  News, 
the  Inter-Mountain  and  Shreveport  rate  cases. 

"In  both  of  these  sets  of  eases  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  set  up  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  is  whether 
it  will  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  None  of  the  cases 
thus  far  decided, has  involved  rates  upon  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  upset  a  State-made  rate,  as  in  the 
Shreveport  case,  or  the  power  of  the  commission  to  fix  zonal 
rates,  as  in  the  Inter-Mountain  ease." 
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AMERICA'S  SIXTH   POLO  VICTORY 

WHILE  JUBILATION  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  re- 
marks of  our  editors  on  beating  Britain  at  a  British 
game,  they  do  not  forget  to  ask  whether  the  victory 
was  due  to  skill  and  muscle,  or  just  luck.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
natural  that  no  matter  how  they  figure  it  out,  they  all  find 
that  "the  best  team  won,"  and 
go  on  to  moralize  on  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  American  athlete. 
Some  of  the  London  critics, 
however,  fail  to  share  this  view, 
and  lay  the  victorj'  of  our  men 
to  the  fact  that  they  ha^•e  long 
played  together,  while  the  Eng- 
lish challenging  team  "had 
never  once  played  together  on 
the  same  side"  before  landing 
on  our  shores.  The  American 
team,  too,  was  somewhat  disor- 
ganized in  the  second  game  by 
changes  in  the  line-up  necessi- 
tated by  the  injuries  that  kept 
"Monte"  Waterbury  from  the 
field,  so  that  the  weakened  team 
of  defenders  had  finally,  the  Chi- 
cago Inter  Ocean  s&ys,  to  "cut 
loose  with  such  desperate  in- 
dividual play  that  victorj-  was 
snatched  from  defeat  in  the 
seventh  period."  Between  two 
well-matched  teams,  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post  tells  us,  the  victory  will  go  to  the  one  "with 
a  capacity  for  something  like  a  religious  frenzy,"  and  this  is  "a 
gift  which  is  this  nation's  above  any  other  when  it  plays."  Just 
what  is  the  "thrill"  of  polo  may  be  felt  in  the  account  of  The 
Post's  sporting  expert: 

."In  the  midst  of  a  great  hush — forty-odd  thousand  men  and 


WKitii'ii  \()icfi('ss  anil  iminot)ilf' — eight  polo  players,  every  man 
witli  his  neck  for  sale,  raged  through  the  last  two  periods  of  the 
second,  and.  as  it  proved,  the  deciding  game  of  the  international 
match  for  the  international  cup,  with  the  utter  abandon  and 
exalted  disregard  of  piiysical  consequences  of  beings  incarnate. 
Fifteen  grim,  inexorable  minutes  with  only  the  quick  roll  of 
hoofs,  the  sharp,  musical  click  of  hickory  against  willow,  an  oc- 
casional staccato  outcry  to  tell  one  that  it  was  not  all  a  scene 

set  in  an  immense  \acuum.  .  .  . 
"When  in  that  last  hard  rid- 
ing period  when  the  Americans 
abandoned  for  the  time  being 
th<'ir  policy  of  defense,  and  with 
splendid  disregard  brought  every 
man  forward,  brought  up  Mil- 
l)urn,  who  rode  like  a  thunder- 
boll  among  the  British  backs, 
throwing  them  back  upon  them- 
selves, and  giving  his  side  three 
clear  shots  at  goal,  two  of  which 
niis.sed,  not  so  much  because  of 
bad  shooting,  but  simply  because 
Fate  had  decreed  against  them, 
it  seemed  as  tho  the  sjiectators 
would  never  draw  a  long  breath 
again,  and  when,  rising  in  fury, 
the  British  at  length  .turned 
back  the  deadly,  lance-like  as- 
sault and  carried  the  play  to  the 
American  goal,  the  spectators 
were  under  a  stress  not  alto- 
gether ))enign  in  its  effects  upon 
the  human  system." 


THE  OLD  CUP  COLLECTOR. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


The  price  the  British  paid  for 
defeat  is  set  down  at  "two 
years  of  hard  work"  in  prepara- 
tion and  an  expense  of  §500,000, 
a  loss  that  evidently'  causes  little  dismay  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, backer  of  the  British  challengers,  because  we  are  in- 
formed in  press  reports  that  he  "has  only  just  started"  and 
Avill  challenge  for  another  series  of  games  to  be  played  next  j-ear. 
Of  incidental  interest  is  the  published  statement  that  the  gate 
receipts  for  the  two  games  totaled  nearly  S200,000,  which  may 
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A    POLO    SCRIMMAGE. 


An  exciting  moment  of  the  second  game  of  the  international  match. 
Freake  (Eng.),  Milburn  (U.  S.),  Ritson  (Eng.,  Capt),  Whitney  (U.  S., 


Tiie  six  players,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  are  Waterbury  (U-  S.), 
Capt.),  and  Cheape  (Eng.).    The  Americaa  players  wear  white  shirts. 
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\m  i-onsiderwl  an  arj^uiiiout  in  favor  of  the  Now  York  Sun'n 
iltH-lartitiou  that  "polo  has  taken  root  in  the  affwtions  of  the 
Aniericau  pt<ople." 

The  Sun  aildn  that  altho  the  Uritish  Iwst,  "tlu-y  lost  gloriously," 
and  while  it  i.s  to  he  regretted  that  actual  defeat  in  the  score 
came  *"in  the  intlietion  of  penaltii<s  by  a  quarter  of  a  goal,"  still 

"that  was  the  fortune  of  war.  In  the  first  pame  the  defenders 
lost  a  ^oixl  and  a  half  by-  penalties  and  the  invaders  nothing. 
if  goals  scored  for  the  two  games  are  eounted,  the  result  of  the 
series  is:  Ainerieans,  V2;  British,  S;  so  that  a  dear  superiority 
of  four,  irrespective  of  penalties,  is  established." 

Minus  the  penalties,  the  official  score  for  the  first  game  reads: 
America,  "> '  i  goals;  England,  3.  For  the  second  game:  America, 
4'j;  England,  4 14.  Passing  from  the  question  of  figures,  The 
Sun  pays  a  tribute  to  the  challengers'  "clever  and  determined 
play"  in  the  last  game,  "the  finest  that  has  been  seen  on  either 
side  of  the  water  in  an  international  series  since  the  Americans 
captured  the  cup  at  Hurlingham."  This  happened  in  1909,  the 
New  York  Times  reminds  us,  after  the  English  had  held  the  fa- 
mous Westchester  Cup  for  many  years,  and  says  that  "so  long  as 


the  Hig  Four  keeps  its  form,"  or  the  Big  Five,  as  it  is  now 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Stoddard,  so  long  will  America 
keep  the  cup. 

No  such  athletic  prowess  is  admitted  by  the  London  Dnilij 
Tilii/rnph,  whose  New  York  correspondent  says  "nothing  but 
lu<k"  gave  victory  to  the  Americans,  but  the  London  Times 
holds  that  it  is  "idle  and  unsportsmanlike"  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  American  victory  "by  any  sophistical  cal- 
culations as  to  the  balance  of  luck  in  the  two  games,"  and  re- 
lates that  si.x  times  in  succession  in  matches  in  1909,  1911,  and 
1913  "we  have  been  beaten  fairly  and  squarely  by  America  in 
a  game  which,  as  a  result  of  the  Indian  experience  of  our  young 
soldiers,  we  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Nevertheless  this  will  not  be  the  last  effort  England  will  make 
to  recover  the  cup,  The  Times  gives  warning,  and  says: 

"Public  interest  in  the  duel  between  the  two  countries  is  great, 
and  no  doubt  somebody  will  again  come  forward,  as  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  has  done,  to  undertake  the  heavy  expense  that 
is  a  necessary  part  of  international  polo  matches.  We  shall 
then  see  how  far  we  have  profited  from  lessons  of  the  past." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


It  is  still  the  fashion  to  paint  the  lily.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  been  made  a 
baronet. — Chicago  News. 

SuFFR-VGE  goes  marching  merrily  on — wherever  there  are  no  militants 
to  stop  it. — Xew  York  Tribune. 

The  Colonel  never  drank  more  than  one  mint  julep  at  a  time.  Did 
anybody  else?— .Vor/o/fc  Virginia-Filol. 

The  inteUigence  that  the  Colonel  rarely  takes  anything  will  come  as  a 
rude  surprize  to  Colombia. — Columbia  State. 

Mint  bed  at  the  White  House  is  probably  maintained  out  of  deference 
to  Southern  sentiment. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

A  Boston  jury  has  acquitted  William  M.  Wood,  doubtless  imder  the 
impression  that  he  is  related  to  Joe. — Columbia  State. 

The  efforts  of  the  RepubUcans  and  Progressives  to  get  together  are 
almost  as  enthusiastic  as  a  small  boy  bringing  in  stove  wood. — Dallas  News. 

Did  Secretary  Bryan  have  any  one  in  par- 
ticular in  mind  when  he  told  the  girl  grad- 
uates that  he  "respected  the  aristocracy  of 
learning?" — Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  fellow  who 
Is  tr>'lng  to  bring  the  G.  O.  P.  and  the  Bull 
Moose  together  would  meet  the  customarj- fate 
of  the  peacemaker. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  Dr.  Friedmann's  turtle  serum  could  be 
used  to  prevent  automobiles  from  turning  tur- 
tle it  would  save  a  lot  of  lives  not  threatened 
by  tuberculosis. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  continues  to  disap- 
point us.  He  i.';  going  gimning  in  Arizona  this 
summer  when  we  were  sure  he  would  pick  out 
either  Utah  or  Vermont. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

A<JRE.\T  many  of  the  "  forward-looking  men  " 
are  showing  symptoms  of  eye-strain,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  distance  of  the  post-offices 
from  the  point  of  observation. — Houston  Post. 

Now  that  a  Filipino  baseball  team  is  com- 
ing to  make  a  three  months '  tour  of  the  United 
States,  we  shaU  have  a  chance  to  see  what  prog- 
ress the  little  brown  men  have  made  toward 
fitness  for  self-government. — Boston  Globe. 


Secret.\ry  Bryan  seems  to  be  having  such 
a  good  time  that  probably  what  he  meant  that 
time  when  he  said  his  tenure  of  ofllce  would  be 
short  was  that  it  would  seem  so  to  him. — Col- 
umbus Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

Japan  probably  concluded  that  if  the  United  States  had  never  been  able 
to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  she  couldn't  hope  to  do  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Postilvster-General  Burleson  has  reversed  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock's  order  that  the  letter-boxes  be  painted  red.  Thus  we  have  a 
clear-cut  vital  issue  for  the  1916  campaign. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

In  one  day,  President  Wilson  recommended  nineteen  Texas  Democrats 
for  appointment  as  postmasters.  As  we  understand  it,  this  leaves  only 
about  2,016,359  Texas  Democrats  clamoring  for  Federal  jobs. — Manchester 
Union. 


It  now  only  remains  to  take  the  cricket  championship  away  from  Great 
Britain. — New  York  American. 

Being  a  grand  vizier  in  Turkey  is  almost  on  a  level  with  being  an  umpire 
in  America. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mexico's  crying  need  seems  to  be  a  President  who  will  execute  more 
reforms  and  fewer  reformers. — Columbia  State. 

Perhaps  the  English  union  men  think  that  The  World's  Work  is  the 
organ  of  the  I.  W.  W. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Wall  Street  is  getting  down  so  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  five-  and  ten-cent  stores. — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  BODY  of  Arkansas  Bible  students  has  decided  that  there  is  no  hell. 
Let  them  observe  Tennessee  politics  for  ten  minutes. — Nashville  Banner. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  nation  for 
giving  it  the  biggest  six  cents'  worth  of  news  it  ever  had. — Chicago  News. 

Did  you  notice  how  those  Tokyo  jingoes 
calmed  down  when  Andrew  Carnegie  an- 
nounced that  in  the  event  of  war  he  would 
shoulder  a  musket? — Columbia  State. 

It's  true  that  the  suffragettes  hurled  only  one 
bag  of  flour  at  Mr.  Asquith;  stiU,  in  these  days 
of  the  high  cost  of  Uving  small  favors  are 
thankfully  received. — Boston  Transcript. 

M.\YBE  President  Wilson  wishes  us  to  be- 
lieve Washington  never  saw  so  "numerous,  in- 
dustrious, and  insidious"  a  lobby  because 
none  such  was  ever  needed  before. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

President  Huerta  may  be  neither  a  great 
warrior  nor  a  statesman,  but  he  has  succeeded 
in  negotiating  a  7.5-iiiiUion-dollar  loan,  which 
is  more  than  most  of  his  critics  can  do. — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  six  weeks  Euro- 
pean liners  could  bring  150,000  armed  men  to 
this  coimtry,  but  what  good  would  that  do? 
The  immigration  authorities  wouldn't  let  them 
land. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

At  least  this  country  can  take  its  stand 
firmly  on  the  immovable  rock  that  it  has  two 
men  of  certified  worth.  The  morals  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  and  the  sobriety  of  Colonel  Roosevelt 
have  been  oflacially  indorsed.  AVe  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  two  others. — Chicago  News. 

The  United  States  appears  to  have  recognized  the  Chinese  Republic 
without  waiting  for  the  Chinese  people  to  do  it  themselves. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  PitOFESsoR  makes  the  positive  statement  that  the  girls  of  2,000  years 
ago  wore  the  same  kind  of  dresses  as  the  girls  in  these  days.  The  pro- 
fessor may  have  seen  his  first  mummy. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate,  Captain  Hobson  will  have 
the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  women,  but  as  the  hero  is  married  now 
the  indorsement  prot^ably  will  not  take  the  form  it  did  just  after  the  Spanish 
War. — Boston  Transcript. 


THE  NEW  BOSS. 

Brinkerhofl  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 


©l^MEI^T 


NO  CANADIAN   DREADNOUGHTS  FOR  ENGLAND 


THE    BOAST  heard  frequently  in  London  music-halls 
that  "we've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got 
the  money  too,"  has  become  obsolete  since  the  naval  race 
with  German^'  began,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Admiralty 
has  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  her  dominions  beyond  the 
seas.     In  the  case  of  Canada  she 
seems  to  have  appealed  so  far  in 
vain,  for  Mr.  Borden's  Naval  Bill, 
which  embodied   a   proposal    to 
give   to    the    British   Admiralty 
three  first-class  battle-ships,  has 
been  thrown  out  by  the  Canadian 
Senate.   The  Senate  has  a  Liberal 
majority  and  acted  under  the  in- 
stigation of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
ex-Liberal      Premier,     and      Sir 
George  Ross,  the  Liberal  leader 
in  the  Senate.    Sir  Wilfrid,  whose 
pohcy  is  to  build  such  'ships  in 
Canada  and  man  them  in  Canada, 
involving  a  delay  of  six  or  seven 
jears,  has  thus  gained  a  victory, 
and  the  whole  question  of  Cana- 
da's part  in  empire-defense  is  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  between  the  Senate  and  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons,  which  passed  the  Bill.     The  Conservative  organs 
assure  us  that  j\Ir.  Borden  has  one  of  two  courses  to  take.     He 
must  either  appeal  to  the  people  in  a  general  election  or  a  ref- 
erendum, or  else  he  must  immediately  take  action  to  limit  the 
veto  power  of  the  Senate,  just  as  Mr.  Asquith  by  his  Parliament 
Act  has  dealt  with  the  British 
House  of  Lords.     Such  Conserv- 
ative   papers    as    the    Winnipeg 
Telegram  express  great  indigna- 
tion against  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  his  followers,  and  we  read: 


"Separation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  British  North  America 
is  the  obvious  aim  and  purpose, 
the  declared  object,  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  We  have  now  reached 
a  crisis  that  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Dominion  and  to  the  em- 
pire. The  policy  of  the  Liberals 
is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  loyal 
Britishers  (of  Canada)." 


PUDDLING  IN  THE  NAVY  MUDDLE;  Ml  DDLING  IN  THE  NAVY  PUDDLE. 

Mad.uje  Canada — "Come  on  home.     This  is  a  big  boy's  game 
and  besides,  you'll  get  your  feet  wet  and  catch  your  death  of  cold." 

— Saturday  Night  (Toronto). 


Another  leading  Conservative 
organ,  the  Ottawa  Evening  Citi- 
zen, does  not  take  such  a  despair- 
ing view  of  the  situation,  but 
contents  itself  with  advising  the 
referendum — or  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Senate  so  as  to  make 
it  a  more  representative  body. 
To  quote  its  editorial: 


W  f 


"The  Borden  Naval  Aid  Bill 
proposed  the  appropriation  of 
Soo, 000,000  for  the  construction  of  three  dreadnoughts  to  be 
used  by  the  British  admiralty  for  naval  defense.  It  was  a  specific 
proposal,  allowing  of  no  alternative  save  the  future  disposal 


WHEX    THE    YOUNG    .MAN    FALLS    DOWN,    THE    OLD    MAN    TAKES    UP    THE 

BURDEN. 

John  Bull—"  Well,  there  you  are.  Jack.    I'll  build  the  ships  my- 
self and  pay  for  'em.  and  take  care  of  you  into  the  bargain." 

— Daily  Witness  (Montreal). 


of  the  ships,  and  that  was  necessarily  left  to  the  future.  Henco 
the  referendum  might  in  ail  justice  and  consistency  have  dealt 
simply  with  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  particular  project. 
The  simplest  wording  would  have  been  something  like  this:  'Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Naval  Aid  Bill'/'  ...  If  the 
majority  do  not  favor  that  proposal,  it  can  hardly  be  recognized 

as  wise  or  profitable  legislation. 
Hence,  while  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  have  put  several  prop- 
ositions concerning  naval  action 
before  the  people,  it  is  yet  to  be 
shown  wliy  more  than  the  one 
involved  in  the  particular  act 
should  have  been  submitted  or 
acted  upon.  A  referendum  of 
simple  affirmation  or  negation 
would  have  ser\ed  the  full  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  or 
not  the  people  of  Canada  stood 
behind  the  Prime  ^Minister." 

They  do  stand  behind  the 
Prime  Minister,  declares  the 
Montreal  Herald,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organs  in  the  Dominion, 
which  professes  to  be  Liberal, 
but  is  pronouncedly  Conservative 
in  the  support  it  gives  the  Con- 
servative Minister's  naval  policy.  It  denounces  in  no  hesitating 
way  "Canada's  Failure"  in  the  matter  of  the  ship  grant.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  announced  his  intention  to  meet 
Canada's  "failure,"  by  building  at  once  the  three  ships  which 
the  Canadian  Liberals  decline  to  build.  The  London  Times 
editorially  relates  as  follows  the  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Winston 

Churchill,   in   \iew  of   Canada's 
refusal  to  aid  the  British  Navy: 

"Mr.  Churchill  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday 
that  'the  situation  brought  about 
by  the  rejection  of  the  Canadian 
Naval  Aid  [Bill  requires  immedi- 
ate action  in  order  that  the  mar- 
gin of  naval  strength  necessary 
for  the  world-protection  of  the 
Empire  may  be  adequately  main- 
tained for  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  1915  and  in  the  spring  of  1916.' 
To  meet  this  situation,  he  [an- 
nounced that  orders  had  already 
been  issued  to  insure  the  com- 
mencement of  the  three  contract 
ships  of  this  year's  program  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." 

This  proves,  saj-  the  Canadian 
Conservative  papers,  that  the 
emergency  in  European  affairs 
upon  which  England  based  her 
appeal  to  Canada  for  help  was  a 
genuine  thing,  and  not  as  the 
Canadian  Liberals  declare,  a  bogj' 
called  up  by  England  as  an  excuse 
for  laying  her  own  burdens  on 
Canadian  shoulders.  The  Mon- 
treal paper  continues: 

."The  effect  of  the  Churchill  annoimcement  on  the  situation 
in  this  country  will  undoubtedly  be  to  strengthen  materialh'  ISIr. 
Borden's  case.     It  makes  abundantly  evident  the  Admiralty's 


HIS 


Tin:    Liri:i:AJ{V    I)1(;i:st 
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l'i;:>i  iiKit  tli»'  fiiurufiicy  — to  usf  a  wi-ll-worii  <'X|)rff<si()n — is 
Milliiifutly  m-uti'  to  ninltT  thr«>f  «'Xtra  tlr«u<liioiiKlit.s  n«'<'t'ssary 
two  y«'arH  from  now.     It  was  «)f  th»>  existt'Mc*'  of  HUfh  an  »*in«'r- 

V' '    ''tat  thi'  opiHiiientM  of  the  Borden  |M)lify  t'ntcrtaiiifd  tht< 

'   lioulits.     To  these  d(>ul>ts  till' ('liurt-liill  antioiiiK-t'int-nt 
niu.->t  1h  ;J_\. 

"The  r  that  there  are  thousands  of  Canadians 

who  will  be  deeply  stirrt»d  by  the  First  Lord's  speeeh.  In  this, 
in  nmny  ways  the  most  important  question  ( 'anada  has  ever  l>een 
•  •ailed  on  to  faee,  party  strife  has  cost  us  dear.  'I'hf  lltnilil 
b»'liev*'s  that  there  was  plaeed  upon  us  u  moral  ohliti^ation  to 
take  our  part  of  this  particular  burden  of  empire.  Alontf  with 
the  moral  obligation  and  in\ olved 
in  it  tluT*'  was  as  well  a  physical 

obligation  of  which  the  Churchill 

announcement  has  givtm  ample 

pro»)f.  Caiuida  has  been  thwarted 

in  what  we  b*>lieve    is   her  desire 

to  'meet   these  obligations.     We 

have  had  months  of  party  strife, 

terminating  oidy  with  the  close  of 

the  session.    The  total  result  of  it 

all  has  been  to  leave  us  just  where 

we  were  when  it  commenced.  We 

can  not  feel  that  Canada's  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world  has 

been  enhanced  thereby." 


The  Toronto  News  (Ind.)  sup- 
ports the  Borden  policy,  says 
"Borden  is  justified"  and,  refer- 
ring to  Churchill's  announcement 
in  Parliament,  declares: 

"The  British  taxpaj'er  is  once 
more  compelled  to  assume  that 
portion  of  the  Imperial  burden 
that  should  properly  fall  upon 
Canadians.  This  decision  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  the  moth- 
er country  finally  and  absolutely 
justifies  the  Canadian  Prime 
Alinister's  policy. 

"The  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  British  Isles  may  rest 
assured  that  Mr.  Borden's  policy 
has  the  approval  of  the  great 
majority  of  Canadians,  and  that 
this  will  be  made  absolutely  plain 
when  the  issue  is  submitted  to 
the  electors.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Borden  will  be  able  to  take 
over  the  three  ships  now  to  be  laid  down  long  before  they  near 
completion.  For  the  moment  an  irresponsible  band  of  politicians 
has  humiliated  the  Dominion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  when 
Canadians  get  the  chance  they  will  show  that  thej'  are  anxious 
to  pull  their  own  weight  in  the  Empire,  instead  of  remaining  a 
burden  on  other  British  citizens." 

The  most  important  paper  in  Canada  and  the  most  widely 
read  is  probablj-  the  Toronto  Globe.  This  paper,  stanchly 
Liberal,  declares  that  Borden  has  missed  his  opportunity.  He 
should  have  built  his  ships,  as  he  might  have  done  under  the 
Laurier  Navy  Bill,  and  left  the  people  to  decide  whether  they 
were  to  belong  to  Canada  or  to  the  Empire: 

"Mr.  Borden  announces  that  before  the  dreadnoughts  of  the 
British  program  of  1913  are  completed  his  Government  will  be 
in  a  position  to  assume  their  cost,  and  will  do  so.  He  need  not 
have  waited  a  day  to  carry  out  this  policy.  He  could  have 
laid  down  and  paid  for  the  vessels  under  terms  of  the  Naval 
Service  Act  and  left  to  the  future  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
ships  when  completed  shall  sail  under  the  British  or  the  Canadian 
flag,  and  be  manned  by  British  or  Canadian  sailors.  That  issue 
can  only  be  settled  bj'  the  people  of  Canada,  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  announced  once  again  yesterday  his  readiness  to  go 
before  the  people  for  their  verdict  on  the  question :  Shall  Canada 
build,  man,  and  maintain  her  own  naval  defense  force,  or  shall 
she  support  the  'one-navy'  idea  of  the  empire  reorganizers  and 
contribute  from  time  to  time  for  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  that  navy^  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Admiralty? 

"Meanwhile  we  are  told  that  Laurier  and  his  separatist  fol- 


THE    MODERN    SPHINX. 

CHORrs  OF  Nations  in  Awed  Voices — "What  in  the  world  will 

—  Saturday  Night   (Toronto). 


she  do  ne.xt?' 


louers  have  prevented  Canada  from  coming  to  the  immediate 
aid  of  the  Em|>ire.  That  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  un- 
true  

"Mr.  Borden  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Liberals  and  ox- 
jirest  his  determination  to  force  through  the  contribution.  He 
did  so  in  the  Commons  by  gagging  the  oi)ponents  of  the  measure, 
and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  in  the  Senate  the  measure 
sent  forward  by  such  unjjrecedented  means  should  be  halted 
in  its  i)assage  until  the  will  of  the  electors  could  he  ascertained. 
Two  methods  of  providing  immediate  naval  aid  for  the  defense  of 
the  Kmpire  remained  open  to  the  Premier  after  the  measure  was 
hung  up  in  the  Senate:  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  people,  or 

the  placing  of  a  sum  in  the  esti- 
mates for  the  commencement  o£ 
the  construction  of  dreadnoughts 
under  the  authority  of  the  Xaval 
Service  Act  of  1910.  A  statesman 
belie\'ing  that  there  really  was  an 
emergency  confronting  the  Em- 
pire would  have  unhesitatingly 
taken  one  course  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Borden's  path  was  clear. 
The  ball  lay  at  his  feet.  His  op- 
ponents had  urged  him  to  take  a 
credit  of  thirty-five  millions  for 
the  immediate  construction  of 
vessels  for  naval  defense.  But 
Mr.  Borden  did  nothing  at  all." 

Mr.  Borden  is  accused  of  sac- 
rificing Canada  and  the  Empire 
to  party.  People  whose  votes  he 
wanted  w'ould  have  turned  their 
backs  on  him  in  the  next  election 
if  he  had  carried  out  the  Laurier 
plan,  we  are  told,  so  he  tried  to 
force  on  Parliament  a  measure 
which  they  would  not  pass  with- 
out first  consulting  the  people. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  a  leading 
Ontario  Liberal  paper,  the  Lon- 
don Advertiser,  which  thus  de- 
scribes the  Conservative  conduct 
of  affairs  and  predicts  a  Conserv- 
ative'defeat  at  the  next  election 
after  a  campaign  in  which — 


"We  shall  hear  little  of  reciprocity.  We  shall  hear  little  of 
the  merits  of  a  naval  contribution,  of  the  demerits  of  a  Canadian 
navy.  But  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Grits.  We  shall  be  told  day  after  day  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lam-ier 
is  trying  to  establish  a  Canadian  Republic.  It  is  very  hkely 
that  the  shoot-holes-in-the-flag  allies  of  Mr.  Borden  will  call 
upon  all  true  Britons  to  rally  round  the  flag,  till  the  election  is 
over.  But  the  old  scheme  never  works  for  more  than  one 
campaign.  Founded  on  falsehood,  operated  by  spiteful  prej- 
udice, stimulated  b\'  the  hope  of  reward,  supported  by  the 
money  of  subsidized  papers  and  financial  interests  and  voracious 
corporations,  it  will  be  prompth^  rejected  by  the  common  sense 
and  true  patriotism  of  the  people." 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  (Ind.)  speaks  with  similar  bitterness  of 
the  evil  effects  of  party  rancor  at  Ottawa  and  observes  in  sub- 
stance : 

"Many  stupid  things  have  been  said  during  the  naval  debate. 
Many  unfortunate  statements  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Canadian  representatives,  who  seem  to  think  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  member  to  talk,  no  matter  whether  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  his  subject  or  otherwise. 

"In  the  Senate  yesterday  the  Conservative  leader  was  most 
unfortunate  in  some  of  his  language.  Mr.  Lougheed,  laying 
down  the  government  policy,  said: 

"'If  you  refuse  to  adopt  this  policy  of  the  Government  you 
practically  announce  separation  from  Great  Britain.' 

"  Such  language  is  vicious.  The  Tribune  supports  the  $35,000,- 
000  contribution,  and  would  welcome  its  approval  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  any  war  contribution  may  be 
as  true  a  British  subject  as  John  Bright." 
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C<ipyri^lited  hy  (JnUcrwoud  ic  Underwood. 


THE    FATAL   SUFFRAGETTE    EXPLOIT    AT    TUE    DERBY. 


Miss  Emily  Davison  throwing  the  King's  horse  at  Epsom  on  Juno  4.     She  died  on  June  8.     This  remarltable  photograph  was  taken  just  at 
the  moment  when  Miss  Davison,  the  horse,  and  the  jockey  came  down,  and  before  she  herself  had  touched  the  ground  in  falling. 


THE  BLAME  FOR  THE  EPSOM  TRAGEDY 

THAT  MISS  EMILY  WILDING  DAVISON  should 
have  been  arrested  and  taken  way  from  the  race-track 
on  the  Epsom  Downs  before  she  could  do  any  mischief, 
is  the  opinion  of  many  London  papers.  The  feebleness  of  the 
Home  Secretary  is  blamed  for  the  whole  affair.  The  Times 
thus  summarizes  the  career  of  the  poor  enthusiast  who  brought 
about  her  own  death,  without,  however,  apparently  disturbing 
the  cheerfulness  of  England's  great  racing  day,  for  the  British 
public  show  little  pity  or  sympathy  for  these  reckless  agitators. 
The  following  details  of  Miss  Davison's  career  illustrate  Mr. 
McKenna's  vacillation,  so  flagrant  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
charge  of  connivance  sometimes  made  against  him: 

"She  was  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment  for  a  dis- 
turbance at  Limehouse  in  1909,  but  was  released  after  hunger 
strike.  In  the  same  year  she  was  sentenced  to  a  similar  term 
for  stone-throwing  in  Manchester,  but  was  again  released  after 
hunger  strike;  a  little  later  she  was  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
for  stone-throwing  at  Radcliffe  and  was  forcibly  fed.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  hose-pipe 
incident  took  place  in  Strange- 
ways  Prison.  She  was  released 
at  the  end  of  eight  days.  In 
November,  1910,  she  broke  a 
window  inside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  was  sentenced  to  one 
month's  imprisonment,  but,  after 
hunger  strike,  was  released  in 
eight  days.  In  December,  1911, 
she  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  setting  fire  to 
pillar-boxes  at  Westminster.  In 
November  last  she  was  sentenced 
to  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  as- 
saulting a  Baptist  minister  by 
mistake  for  JNIr.  Lloyd  George  at 
Aberdeen.  She  was  liberated, 
however,  after  four  days'  fast." 


He  was  of  opinion,  rightly  or  ^v^ongly,  that  trial  by  jury,  and 
with  it  conviction,  was  the  end  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  he 
could  not  interfere." 


HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND-AND  THEN? 


w 


r, '     %         ^-  >, 


pa\llions  and  a  church ! ' 


Sir  Robert  Peel  was  asked  by 
a  correspondent  how  the  Sir 
Robert  Peel  who  was  Prime  Min- 
ister under  Queen  Victoria  would 

have  acted  in  the  present  Home  Secretary's  place,  and  he  re- 
plies in  the  columns  of  The  Times: 

"Judging  from  his  work  at  the  Home  Office  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  ^in  the  Cabinets  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  he 
was  the  strongest  Home  Secretary  that  has  ever  been  and  Mr. 
McKenna  the  weakest),  I  should  say  that  when  a  suffragette  had 
been  convicted  she  would  have  had  to  have  served  her  sen- 
tence— hunger  strike  or  no  hunger  strike — for  he  was  known 
never  to  have  interfered  wdth  a  sentence  or  to  have  asked  for 
the  clemency  of  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  a  convicted  murderer. 


Militant  Suffragist  (after  long  and  futile  efforts  to  light  a  Are 
for  her  tea-kettle) — "And  to  think  that  only  yesterday  I  burnt  two 


HEN  BURKE,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  most  thrilling 
periods,  flung  down  a  knife  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  look  of  horror  appeared  on  the  faces 
of  those  present,  until  Sheridan  rose  and  excited  a  peal  of  laughter 
by  his  remark:  "Well,  there  is  the  knife,  but  what  have  you 
done  Avith  the  fork?"  This  describes  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fier3^  and  almost  rebellious  utterances  made  by  such  speakers  as 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  the  light  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment organs  pass  them  by  almost  with  a  joke.  Arms  are  pouring 
into  Belfast,  Lords  This  and  That  and  generals  and  colonels  of 
high  degree  are  inveighing  against  what  they  consider  the 
Government's  "betrayal"  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Orange 
Unionists.  All  this  falls  flat  on  the  ears  of  a  public  who  have 
seen  Carson  lampooned  and  Londonderrj'  laughed  at.     Yet  no 

one  affects  to  think  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  a  serious  one.  John 
Redmond  has  secured  a  great  tri- 
umph, we  read  in  the  unanimous 
utterances  of  the  press,  tho  some 
papers  think  the  result  has  been 
obtained  by  fair  means  and  others 
by  foul.  The  Unionists  are,  in 
fact,  staggered  on  seeing  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  of  the  Asquith 
Government  pass  its  second  read- 
ing, and  the  London  press  assure 
us  that  if  Mr.  Asquith  remains 
in  power  it  is  bound  to  become 
law.  The  chief  opponent  of  the 
bill.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  made  a 
powerful  but  somewhat  violent 
speech  during  the  debate  which 
preceded  the  division.  He  as- 
serted that  "betrayal  was  im- 
printed on  every  section  of  the  bill."  It  was,  in  fact,  being 
passed  in  conspiracy  with  the  Nationalists  and  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution.     He  concluded: 

"The  men  of  Ulster  are  in  deadly  earnest,  and  in  the  event  of 
armed  resistance  would  have  the  whole  force  of  the  Unionist 
party  with  them.  Our  duty  is  not  here;  we  must  help  our 
people  to  organize.  We  shall  not  forget  the  wise  counsel  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  'trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry.'" 

The  police  have  seized  4,000  rifles  and  bayonets,  and  .500  more 
rifles  have  been  confiscated  in  Dublin  consigned  from  London, 


— Punch  (London). 
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sa_\  !i  7  ,  Mitd,  soint' of  whii-li  wtTt*  iimil«  in  ilalN.     "They 

\vii.   1...    .,..  ,1  to  Mi'S-sra.  C'arsoti  and  Co." 

Lkiii^  ilofluntly  of  this  roiitiHt^ation  of  fortn(rn  arms  in  the 
oourat*  of  tht<  duhatt),  Sir  Hdwaril  rfpi-HUnl  his  declaration  of  war 
to  tho  kiiiff  and  Ids  profound  (!ontidt<ni't<  in  IVoii-siant  Ulsterrnt'n, 
sayint; : 

"You  iiiii\  .si'i/f  tlii'ir  iirrii>  or  send  troops,  hut  you  will  not 
B4«ttU'  thf  Irish  question.  Vou  know  that  you  an«  crowinj?  about 
IM-ai-e,  when  then-  is  no  peat-ts  and  you  will  fiiil  in  your  ohjtx-t. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  continuf  to  support  the  Ulsternien  and 
will  take  full  responsihility  for 
their  resistanee." 

Unionist  papers  praise  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  Mr.  Honur  Law, 
the  leader  of  the  oppo.sition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who 
urges  that  the  question  of  Home 
Rule  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  country  before  the  Govern- 
ment  proceeds  to  measures  that 
may  plunge  Ireland  into  conflict. 
He  realizes,  we  are  assured,  that 
the  cry  of  "civil  war  or  the 
Union,"  is  no  emptj'  tlu-eat. 
Says  the  London  Spectator: 


"  In  handling  the  Ulster  ques-  ^-^^^li" 

tion,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  like  a  wise 
man,  never  rested  his  case  solely 
on  an  abstract  argument.  He  has 
always  insisted  that  the  threats 
of  resistance  by  the  people  of  Ul- 
ster are  real  threats,  and  can  not 
be  met  by  the  CJovernment  thrust- 
ing its  head  into  the  sand  and 
protesting  that  what  it  wilfully 
refuses  to  see,  does  not  exist.  Further,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has 
always  pointed  out  that  if  the  (Jovernment  mean  to  coerce 
Ulster  the  only  proper  and  legitimate  way  of  doing  so  is  through 
a  general  election.  In  effect  he  has  said  to  them,  as  we  have  said 
so  often  in  these  columns,  'Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  coerce 
Ulster  by  force  of  arms  the  Government  must  try  the  coercion  of 
a  general  election.  Till  they  have  attempted  to  obtain  from  the 
country  an  assurance  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  electors  that  Ulster 
shall  give  Avay,  they  must,  if  thej^  insist  upon  Northeast  Ulster 
being  driven  from  the  United  Kingdom,  be  guilty  of  bloodshed 
in  no  rhetorical,  but  in  the  most  real  sense.' " 

Another  Unionist  \"iew  is  presented  by  Sir  Henrj^  Blake  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London).  Sir  Henry  is  a  man 
of  mark,  having  been  a  colonial  governor  in  many  British  de- 
pendencies, and  head  of  the  Irish  constabulary-.  He  utters 
in  a  tone  of  conviction  the  following  stirring  words: 

"Now  let  us  consider,  the  situation  with  which  Great  Britain 
may  be  confronted  during  the  coming  year.  The  Protestant 
population,  grim  and  determined,  drilled  and  ready,  and  prepared 
to  shed  their  blood  if  needs  be  in  defense  of  what  they  consider 
a  sacred  cause,  calling  upon  Protestant  England  and  Scotland 
to  come  to  their  aid,  and  the  Orange  lodges  sounding  the  tocsin 
and  urgently  calling  upon  their  brethren  all  over  the  world  to 
answer  to  their  appeal;  while  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ulster 
arm  for  their  own  protection,  and  the  Government  considers 
whether  an  army  shall  be  sent  to  coerce  with  fire  and  sword  a 
Protestant  population  assembled  under  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack  to  resist  forcible  expulsion  from  the  United  Kingdom." 

He  believes,  moreover,  that  as  the  Home-Rulers  have  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  section  of  the  American  population,  so  Irish 
Unionists  are  supported  by  the  patriotic  populations  of  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  and  even  by  thousands  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

In  case  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britain  will  there  be  an  Orange 
contingent  from  the  Western  World  to  engage  in  the  struggle? 
After  describing  the  "two  armed  populations"  in  the  North  of 


DRAWING    THE    LINE. 

(Some  Tory  papers  advocate  deporting  the  militant  suffragists.) 
Mr.  Bon.\r  L.\w — "  That's  the  way  to  treat  rebellious  lawbreakers, 

Carson — bring  in  a  bill  to  deport  them!" 

Sir  E.   Cahson — "Yes — with  a  special  provision  for  Ulster,  of 

course."  — Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


Inland  and  talking  of  re])risals  in  the  four  Protestant  counties 
of  lister,  he  proceeds: 

"This  is  the  Irish  aspect  of  the  near  future.  But  what  about 
Kn^'land  and  Scotland?  I  am  informed  by  an  Knglish  meml)er 
of  Parliament  who  was  prt'sent  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
that,  deeply  as  he  was  imprest  by  the  .scenes  in  H<;lfast,  he  was 
still  more  struck  when,  on  landing  at  Liverpool  at  seven  o'clock 
on  a  cold  and  wet  morning,  he  found  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  j)eople  assembled  to  greet  Sir  Edward  Carson  on  his 
return.  Will  the  fiery  cross  be  answered  in  Liverpool  or  in 
Gla.sgow?    In  both  we  have  conflicting  elements  that  may  arouse 

religious  strife  to  which  Great 
liritain  has  happily  long  been  a 
stranger.  And  what  aliout  Can- 
ada, in  which  there  are,  I  am 
informed,  about  three  thousand 
Orange  lodges?  Or  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  thir- 
ty-seven hundred  Orange  lodges 
exist  with  an  average  membership 
of  eighty?  Will  they  endeavor 
to  answer  an  Orange  call?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  stability 
and  prestige  of  the  Empire,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
present  restraint  of  the  Orange- 
men and  Unionists  of  the  North 
is  due  to  the  guiding  influence  of 
leaders  who  have  solemnly  de- 
clared, and  repeated  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  Willowfield  Drill  Hall, 
that  if  the  time  should  come  when 
unhappily  the  Ulstermen  must 
assemble  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  w-ill  be  there  to  com- 
mand and  lead  them.  These  men 
are  no  braggart  agitators.  The 
Duke  of  Abereorn  has  taken  his 
full  share  in  political  work;  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  has  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  whose  leadership  is  unanimously 
accepted,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  law^  officers  of  the  Unionist 
Government,  and  the  names  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings 
and  signed  the  covenant  include  men  who  have  attained  high 
rank  in  the  Army.  These  men  assert  that  any  attempt  to 
impose  an  Irish  Parliament  upon  Ulster  would  be  resisted,  if 
necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  pursuance  of  these  resolu- 
tions the  Orangemen  of  the  North,  as  well  as  Unionist  societies, 
have  been  making  their  preparations,  openly  but  quieth%  by 
drilling  and  by  perfecting  arrangements  that  would  be  necessary 
in  the  event  of  overt  action  if  the  forces  to  be  used  were  to  act 
as  disciplined  troops  and  not  as  an  armed  mob." 

The  confiscation  of  "loyalist"  arms  brings  a  smile  to  a 
WTiter  in  the  Unionist  Morning  Post  (London),  who  regards  the 
number  seized  as  insignificant,  and  remarks  that  "one  consign- 
ment of  arms  has  been  captured,  but  only  one,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  locked  the  stable  door  when  only  one  horse  was  left." 
But  a  verj-  different  view  of  it  appears  in  the  Liberal  Daily  News, 
which  seems  to  think  the  Carson  rebellion  a  solemn  farce.   It  says; 

' '  Yesterday  a  few  more  hundred  rifles  were  seized  in  the  course 
of  [smuggling  into  Ireland.  The  Ulster  'loyalists'  hasten  to 
assure  the  world  that  in  spite  of  these  'misadventures,'  the 
organization  of  'resistance'  ■ndll  be  continued  wdth  indomitable 
resolution.  The  rifles  that  have  gone  astray  are  but  a  few  units 
of  a  great  host,  all  earefuUy  selected  after  the  most  exacting  tests, 
and  guaranteed  to  kill  with  the  e.xactest  ease  and  precision. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  skeptical  individuals  reckless  enough 
to  assert  that  the  '  misadventures '  may  not  have  been  so  entirely 
accidental;  rather  that,  like  the  drilling,  the  signaling,  and  the 
dispatch-riding,  they  are  part  of  that  elaborate  facade — behind 
which  there  is  nothing — intended  to  impress  the  susceptible  with 
the  terrible  ominousness  of  'Ulster's'  resolution.  The  skeptics 
have  something  to  go  upon.  There  is  the  elaborate  absence  of 
precaution  with  which  these  arms  have  been  smuggled  in,  like 
the  dropping  of  the  telltale  fan  in  a  pre-Ibsen  eomedj'.  Only 
one  thing  can  be  thought — that  the  army  is  a  fantom,  and  the 
civil  war  melodramatic  politics." 


"T 


(DIEKGE  ANE)  IM^VE^TIOH 


THE  HUMAN  FLAW  IN  IRRIGATION   SCHEMES 


VAST  TRACTS  of  land  in  the  Far  West,  now  valueless, 
can  be  made  worth  $100  an  acre  by  an  expenditure  of 
$50  an  acre.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  good  business 
proposition,  and  j'et,  we  are  told  by  Engineering  News  (New 
York,  June  12),  irrigation  projects  have  too  often  failed.  Some 
are  successful,  but  irrigation  bonds  are  in  many  cases  practically 
unsalable,  we  read;  bankers  frequently  refuse  to  finance  such 
projects,  and  irrigation  securities  are  shunned  by  many  in- 
vestors. What  is  the  reason?  The  fault  is  not  with  the  irriga/- 
tion  idea  itself.  In  the  decade  since  the  passage  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  the  bureau  in  charge  of  the  government  work 
has  undertaken  29  projects,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $75,- 
000,000.  The  Shoshone  dam  diverts  the  water  to  irrigate  a 
valley  of  150,000  acres  that  was  a  desert  two  years  ago.  To-day 
it  has  200  farmhouses  and  three  thriving  towns,  and  10,000 
acres  of  it  produced  crops  last  year.  In  southern  Wyoming 
the  Pathfinder  dam  makes  a  reservoir  whose  waters  irrigate 
a  region  twenty  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide,  containing  1,500 
families,  and  land-values  there  have  risen  more  than  $4,520,000. 
And  so  the  stories  go.  Chief  Blanchard,  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  paints  an  almost  ideal  picture  of  the  life  of  the  farmer 
in  these  resurrected  regions,  where  the  weather  doesn't  matter. 
Yet  it  seems  that  the  farmers  are  not  flocking  in  as  fast  as  they 
ought  to.  Why?  To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  "wild-cat" 
schemes  are  responsible  for  this  distrust,  but  according  to  the 
paper  named  above,  the  fundamental  reason  lies  deeper.  The 
trouble  is  not  i^-ith  finance,  nor  with  engineering,  nor  with  agri- 
culture, theoretically  considered.  It  is  with  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  farm  the  irrigated  land: 

"There  is  one  essential  element  in  irrigation  development 
which  many  shrewd  capitalists  who  have  undertaken  irrigation 
work  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  overlooked,  and  that  element 
is  the  character  of  the  purchasers  of  the  irrigated  lands. 

"There  are  no  doubt  several  millions  of  people  resident  in 
towns  and  cities  who  would  be  very  glad  to  try  the  experiment  of 
settling  on  an  irrigated  farm  and  enjojdng  all  the  delights  so 
picturesquely  set  forth  by  the  glowing  prospectus  wTiters,  but  a 
very  smaU  percentage  of  these  people  have  the  ready  money  to 
buy  an  irrigated  farm  at  $100  an  acre,  and  an  equallj-  small  per- 
centage would  know  how  to  work  such  a  farm  profitably  if  they 
had  it. 

"The  present  situation  is  that  the  supply  of  irrigated  land  of- 
fered for  sale  has  far  outrun  the  supply  of  intelligent  farmers  who 
desire  and  are  able  to  purchase  such  lands,  and  live  upon  and  work 
them.  In  British  India  the  irrigation  works  undertaken  by  the 
Government  have  been  uniformly  successful  and  have  invariably 
returned  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  work; 
but  British  India  is  swarming  with  peasants  who  ask  nothing 
better  than  the  privilege  of  li\ing  upon  and  working  land  which 
yields  them  a  bare  subsistence.  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  between  the  irrigator  of  British  India  and  the  Americans 
in  the  Far  West  whom  promoters  of  irrigation  projects  desire  to 
place  on  the  land. 

"A  very  large  proportion  of  land-buyers  in  the  West  have 
made  money  by  land  speculation.  If  the  manager  of  an  irriga- 
tion project  can  persuade  land  speculators  to  buy  up  lands  at 
$100  an  acre  on  the  ground  that  they  are  likely  to  be  worth  $150 
to  $250  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  is  a  lucky  feUow. 
In  fact,  we  are  infornied  that  where  irrigation  enterprises  have 
turned  out  profitably  to  their  promoters  and  investors,  it  has 
generally  been  because  those  in  charge  were  shrewd  enough  to 
sell  out  at  a  sure  profit  rather  than  hold  on  to  the  laud  and  wait  for 
a  rise. 

"We  should  not  be  understood,  however,  as  stating  that  there 
are  no  substantial  intelligent  farmers  li^'ing  on  irrigated  land 
in  the  W^est.     On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  very  great  number  of 


them;  but  it  requires  large  inducements  to  persuade  enough 
of  these  men  to  move  into  a  new  country  to  fill  up  at  once  a  large 
irrigation  project. 

"The  development  of  an  irrigation  {)roject  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  development  of  a  tract  of  suburban  land.  Many 
an  investor  has  learned  by  dear  experience  that  it  is  impossible 
to  build  up  quickly  a  suburban  tract  of  large  size  and  .sell  all 
the  land  at  a  large  profit  to  bona-jlde  home-builders 

"A  good  many  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  easier 
to  tackle  all  the  engineering  problems  in  building  an  irrigation 
works  than  it  is  to  solve  the  Imman  problem  of  managing  the 
works  after  they  are  completed  and  keeping  peace  and  harmony 
among  the  various  water-users. 

"Where  an  irrigation  plant  is  permanently  operated  l)y  a 
private  corporation,  there  is  apt  to  grow  up  antagonism  of  the 
water-users  toward  the  company.  Such  antagonism  toward 
corporations  operating  public  utilities  is  a  notable  feature  every- 
where; but  nowhere  is  it  more  injurious  and  dangerous  to  public 
welfare  than  in  the  case  of  irrigation  companies.  The  welfare 
and  very  existence  of  the  whole  community  are  dependent  on  the 
supply  of  water  available  for  irrigation.  The  whole  community 
is  endangered  if  the  company  which  administers  this  supply 
becomes  bankrupt  so  that  it  can  not  properly  maintain  and 
operate  its  plant. 

"Because  of  this  very  general  antagonism  between  the  farmers 
and  the  corporation  which  controls  the  supply  of  water  to  their 
lands,  the  plan  of  having  the  farmers  themselves  own  and 
manage  the  irrigation  works  on  which  they  depend  has  been 
generally  favored  and  is  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  plan  of 
control.  Nevertheless,  these  water-users'  associations  also  have 
their  troubles.  Personal  jealous'ies  and  feuds  and  local  politics 
too  often  result  in  incompetent  men  being  placed  in  control  of 
the  works;  maintenance  may  be  neglected,  and  favoritism  in  the 
distribution  of  water  may  lead  to  litigation  and  loss." 

But  how  about  the  government  reclamation  projects?  Does 
not  the  very  fact  of  government  ownership  and  improvement 
obviate  all  the  objections  stated  above?  Apparentlj'  not,  for 
if  we  are  to  believe  this  informant,  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
to  which  water  is  supplied  on  the  Federal  reclamation  projects 
is  not  under  cultivation  because  those  who  hold  title  to  it  have 
not  actually  settled  upon  it  and  gone  to  farming.  Another 
large  proportion  of  settlers  who  are  living  upon  the  land  lack  the 
capital  or  the  ability  to  work  their  holdings  successfully.  The 
fact,  we  are  told,  is  that  while  this  work  is  free  from  the  financial 
difficulties  that  hamper  private  enterprise,  it  has  the  same  sort 
of  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  securing  desirable  settlement 
on  the  reclaimed  lands.  The  financial  returns  from  sales  have 
fallen  far  below  the  amounts  which  would  have  been  received  by 
this  time  if  the  original  plan  had  been  successfully  carried  out. 
The  reasons,  the  WTiter  assures  us,  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  which  have  caused  disaster  to  private  irrigation  com- 
panies. Is  there  a  better  yv&y  of  doing  things?  He  thinks 
that  there  is,  and  that  it  is  now  being  practically  illustrated 
on  the  other  side  of  oiu-  northern  border: 

"  It  is  of  interest  to  contrast  the  difficulties  above  set  forth  in 
the  sale  and  settlement  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  United  States 
and  the  methods  which  are  being  pursued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  placing  settlers  upon  its  lands  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest 

"To  make  many  of  these  tracts  located  in  the  arid  regions 
cultivable,  the  railway  company  has  engaged  in  irrigation  work 
on  a  large  scale;  but  instead  of  selling  these  lands  to  whoever  may 
come,  the  railway  companj-  has  adopted  the  policy  of  carefully 
selecting  its  settlers  and  future  patrons.  Agents  of  the  company 
travel  through  eastern  Canada  and  the  eastern  United  States 
and  select  in  country  towns  young  farmers  who  have  a  good 
reputation  for  honesty,  energy,  and  success  in  farming.  After 
thoroughly  investigating  such  men,  the  company  makes  them  a^ 
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lUitTHl  olTiT  to  move  to  Ittiidsi  in  the  Canatlitiii  Northwest.     We 
i;  111   thut    to  such   men   the  eiitu'e  tupital   nifussury   to 

11 L    uirl  is  furnislietj.     The  cotnpuny  eivcls  farm  Imihiiiitjs, 

Imuks  up  tile  laiiil,  autl  puts  iii  a  tirst  crop,  so  that  the  fanner 
fnim  Ontario  or  New  Kngland 
whin  he  moves  to  his  luw 
home  and  ko«>s  to  farniiii^>  has 
the  tjreat  advantage  uf  a  ooni- 
phtf  ^'oin^j  fju'in  plant  witliuut 
undiifjKinjj  for  years  the  slruy- 
gU's  and  hardships  of  the  pio- 
neer life.  He  pays  for  liis  farm 
and  homo  and  stoek  year  by 
yeiir  as  he  earns  protits. 

"By  thus  carefully  selecting 
its  settlers,  the  company  in- 
sures not  only  tinaneial  success 
for  them  and  for  itself,  but 
good  social  conditions  in  the 
new  towns  and  communities  it 
is  creating.  The  emigrant  mov- 
ing to  the  territory  knows  that 
his  life  and  property  will  be 
safe  in  his  far-away  new  home. 

"Of  course  it  takes  a  very 
large  amount  of  capital  to  fi- 
nance land  development  in  this 

way,  but  the  capital  is  invested  in  a  manner  which  makes  the 
return  upon  it  practically  secure." 
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THE  RAILROAD  ON  THE  GLACIKR  ICE. 

The  river  is  at  the  left;  at  the  right  tlie  vegetation  on  the  glacier 


A   RAILROAD  ON   A  GLACIER 

yt  X  ALASKAN  RAILROAD,  the  Copper  River  and 
/--\  Northwestern,  runs  for  nearly  seven  miles  over  the 
■^  -^  lower  end  of  the  Allen  Glacier,  partly  covered  in  this 
part  with  moraines  and  vegetation,  altho  at  points  the  ice  is 
visible.  In  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  23), 
Prof.  Laurence  Alartin,  chief  of  the  National  Geographical 
Societj-'s  Alaskan  expedition,  describes  this  part  of  the  road  and 
recounts  the  dangers  that  it  is  running  in  its  risky  location. 
Fortunately,  glaciers  move  slowly,  and  there  is  little  peril  of 
any  sudden  catastrophe. 
Writes  Professor  Martin: 

"During  our  visit  in 
1909,  the  ice  was  visible  in 
six  of  the  railway  cuts  on 
the  terminal  glacier;  it 
was  no  longer  seen  a  j-ear 
later,  altho  it  could  be 
brought  to  light  by  digging 
slightly.  In  1909  the  rail- 
road had  been  built  on  a 
sort  of  shield  of  morainie 
ballast,  encased  in  the  ice, 
which  had  been  opened  up 
with  dynamite.  It  was 
found  to  be  seriously 
changed  in  1910,  the  sink- 
ing due  to  the  melting  of 
the  ice  varjnng  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  one  place 
and  to  six  or  even  eight 
feet  in  others.  .  .  .  The 
railroad  men  had  endeav- 
ored to  repair  the  damage 
by  filling  in 

"Nowhere  else  in  the 
world — at  least  to  our 
knowledge — has  a  railway 
hne  been  constructed  for 
nearly  seven  miles  on  the 
edge  of    a  still  active   or 

'hving'  glacier.  Here  the  layer  of  ballast  which  supports  the 
ties  and  rails  lies  directly  on  the  ice,  and  not,  as  at  the  Heney 
Glacier,  several  miles  to  the  north,  on  a  solid  moraine. 

"This  perilous  situation  gives  rise  to  continual  accidents; 
sometimes  the  melting  of  the  ice  displaces  the  profile  of  the  road ; 
sometimes  there  are  formed  new  streams,  which  involve  a  read- 
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justment  of  the  whole  system  of  support;   once  even  the  abut- 

iiunt  of  a  bridge  slid  10  inches  toward  llie  river,  and  a  new  one 
IkuI  to  be  built.  As  these  diHiculties  are  renewed  every  summer, 
il    is   very  expensive   to   maintain    the  way,  and   the   speed  of 

the  trains  must  be  kept  very 
hnv,  altho  the  passengers  are 
never  in  danger,  as  a  very  close 
watch  is  necessarily  kept  of  the 
rcjatl . 

"What  mak(;s  the  upkeep  of 
the  road  still  more  risky  is  the 
|)ossibility  of  a  forward  move- 
ment of  the  glacier.  The  road 
would  be  destroyed  and  all 
traffic  stopt,  for  there  would 
be  no  possible  way  of  getting 
out.  After  the  period  of  im- 
munity of  07  years,  which  is 
attested  by  the  vegetation,  a 
movement  of  this  kind  may 
take  place  any  day.  The  danger 
seems  particularly  imminent  in 
the  years  that  are  just  before 
us;  the  neighboring  glaciers, 
Childs,  Grinnell,  and  Heney, 
moved  forward  in  1910  and 
1911,  which  suggests  that  the 
snow  fields  to  the  west  of  the  Copper  River  should  determine  a 
similar  movement  for  the  Allen  Glacier,  situated  exactly  between 
Grinnell  and  Heney.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  movement  is 
always  of  short  duration,  and  even,  if  the  push  is  not  too  pow- 
erful, that  its  whole  force  may  be  supported  entirely  by  the  in- 
terior mass,  as  was  the  case  in  1900  with  the  Bigarre  Glacier, 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  edge  of  the  glacier  surface,  on  which 
the  railroad  is  built,  will  not  necessarily  be  destroyed. 

"The  future  will  tell  what  these  prognostications  are  worth. 
At  present,  Mr.  Caleb  Corser  writes  that  the  forward  movement 
began  during  the  summer  of  1912.  The  southern  edge  of  the 
glacier  has  thickened  and  cracked,  and  in  September  it  fractured, 
showing  clear  blue  ice  where  a  thin  moraine  covered  the  ice  in 
1911.  On  the  northern  side  appeared  the  same  thickening  \\ith 
formation  of  crevasses,  and  a  progression  of  the  glacier  reaching, 
it  is  said,  2,500  feet. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  of  the  streams  on  the  north 

side  has  left  the  bed  that 
it  has  occupied  since  1911 
and  has  cut  a  new  one, 
nearly  a  mile  to  the  west. 
It  has  swelled,  and  has 
frequently  left  its  banks, 
which  has  disturbed  the 
railway  embankment  built 
at  this  point  on  deluvial 
gravel.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  end  of  September, 
1912,  the  disturbance  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  stop 
traffic. 

"It  may  be  asked  why 
the  engineers  had  adopted 
so  dangerous  a  location. 
The  reason  is  that  it  has 
the  advantage  of  avoiding 
rock  cuts,  a  tunnel,  and 
two  costly  bridges  over  the 
Copper  River.  A  serious 
error  was  committed,  how- 
ever, during  the  building 
of  the  road,  by  destroying 
all  the  vegetation  along 
the  track.  If  the  alders 
had  been  left  along  the 
right  of  way,  the  melting 
of  the  ice  would  have  been 
greatly  retarded.  This  is 
so  evident  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  decided  to  undergo  the  expense  of  a  new  plantation. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  railway  is  destroyed  by  the  forward 
movement  of  the  glacier,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  rebuild  it,  for 
after  reaching  its  maximum  this  movement  would  be  followed  by 
a  recession  and  would  not  occur  again  in  at  least  a  century." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  HINT  FOR  EARTHQUAKE  FORECASTS 

PROFESSOR  OMORI,  the  great  Japanese  earthquake 
expert,  thinks  that  earthquakes  are  faused,  at  h'ast  in 
many  instances,  by  bulging  of  the  earth's  crust  due  to  the 
pressure  of  its  contraction.  The  crust  finally  fractures,  with  a 
shock,  and  returns  to  its  normal  le%el.  The  swelling  and  sub- 
sequent subsidence  appear  to 
the  observer  as  slight  local 
alterations  in  the  sea-level, 
amounting  at  their  gi'eatest  to 
only  a  few  inches.  In  the 
scientific  section  of  the  Journal 
deii  Debuts  (Paris,  May  22)  we 
read  that  this  may  possibly 
lead  to  a  method  of  earthquake- 
prediction.    Says  this  paper: 


"Is  the  sea-level  constant? 
That  depends  on  locality.  In 
some  places  it  scarcely  varies, 
while  in  others  it  changes  ap- 
preciably, often  alternately  in 
opposite  directions. 

"This  is  shown  in  two  im- 
portant memoirs  published  by 

Professor  Omori,  the  well-known  Japanese  earthquake  author- 
ity, in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Earthquake  Investigation 
Committee.  Omori  describes  variations  of  sea-level  ascertained 
from  observations  made  from  1894  to  1910  at  10  Japanese 
stations 

"From  1897  to  1899  the  level  rose  about  2^  inches;  .... 
from  1900  to  1902  it  fell  about  1 3^  inches,  rising  again  between 
1902  and  1906,  and  then  falling  until  1909. 

"Evidently  these  facts  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  We 
may  suppose  either  that  the  level  of  the  sea  itself  changes,  or 
that  what  changes  is  the  elevation  of  the  land.  .  .  .  How  shall 
we  decide  which  is  the  changing  element?  Simply  by  observing 
that  not  far  from  stations  where  there  is  variation,  there  are 
others  when  there  is  none  or  where  the  movement  is  even  in 
the  opposite  direction. 
In  these  conditions  we 
can  not  well  suppose  a 
variation  of  the  sea,  as 
it  would  be  noticed 
everywhere;  so  we  must 
conclude  that  there  is  a 
change  of  elevation  in 
the  land." 

Professor  Omori  sup- 
ports this  theory  by  facts 
observed  in  Europe,  seis- 
mic observations  in  Ja- 
pan having  been  made 
for  too  short  a  time  to 
draw  conclusions  from 
them.  It  would  appear 
that  the  great  earth- 
quake at  INlessina  took 
place  at  a  time  when 
the  sea-level  was  at  a 
minimum;  that  is.  w-hen 
the  land  elevation  was 
at  a  maximum.  Just 
after  the  quake  the  sea 

rose;  that  is,  the  land  fell.  This  is  Professor  Omori's  idea  of 
what  really  happened: 

"For  years  the  land  had  been  gradually  rising.  That  is  to 
say,  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  under  pressure  from  the  adjoining 
masses,  squeezed  by  them,  curved  upward,  just  as  a  sheet  of 
cardboard  curves  w-hen  grasped  by  the  tw^o  hands  and  pushed 
together.  Hence  the  lowering  of  the  sea-level  and  the  recession 
of  the  water  abandoned   by  the  rising  shore.     But  in  1908,  the 


tension  due  to  this  upward  swelling  e.xceeded  the  crust's  limits 
of  resistance,  and  this  evidently  ended  in  a  fracture,  owing  to 
which,  witii  some  crushing  and  friction — which  explains  the 
large  number  of  shocks — the  swelling  flattened  out  and  dropt,and 
the  gi-ound  resumed  its  normal  level. 

"In  these  conditions,  we  may  ask  whether  the  progressive 
lowering  of  the  ,sea-level  (indicating  an  upward  sweUing  of  the 
landj  does  not  constitute  a  warning  of  an  approaching  earth- 
quake. ...  It  would  be  premature  to  conclude  this,  evidently, 

but  it  remains  a  fact  tliat  the 
earthquake  of  1908  took  place 
after  a  continuous  sinking  of 
the  sea-level  for  nine  years, 
that  is,  after  a  rising  of  the 
land.  ...  In  any  case  we  must 
continue  our  researches  and  in- 
vestigations, and  the  study  will 
be  a  most  interesting  one." — 
Translation  made  for  The 
LiTERAHY  Digest. 


RAILWAY  OVER  THE  MORAINE,  SHOWING  THE  ICE  ON  THE  LEFT 


THE   DWARFS  OF 
BERGAMO 


T 


HAT  THE  CITY  of 
Bergamo,  Italy,  has  an 
abnormal  number  of 
dwarfs  of  a  peculiar  type  is  as- 
serted by  Prof.  Max  Kassowitz,  of  Vienna,  who  was  struck  with 
this  fact  during  a  recent  visit.  From  an  allusion  to  the  town  in  one 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  he  is  led  to  believe  that  this  peculiarity 
is  of  long  standing.  The  technical  wa\'  of  putting  it  is  that  there 
prevails  in  Bergamo  "endemic  micromelic  dwarfism."  In  other 
words,  the  dwarfs  of  Bergamo  have  "large  crania,  broad  in  the 
vault,  with  the  root  of  the  nose  deprest,  and  have  short  and 
twisted  limbs."  We  read  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London,  May  24)  that  Professor  Kassomtz  was  only  about  two 
hoiu-s  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Bergamo,  and  yet  he  counted  at 
least  twenty  of  them  there,  tho  he  noted  not  more  than  one  in 

the  Lower  Town.    This 
paper  goes  on : 


THE  ALLEN  GLACIER. 

On  whose  edge  runs  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 


"The  subjects  were 
both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  there  were 
more  women  than  men. 
They  all  had  intelligent 
faces.  He  calls  upon  the 
medical  men  of  Italy, 
and  especially  of  Ber- 
gamo, to  investigate  this 
curious  instance  of  en- 
demic micromelic  dwarf- 
ism, and  refers  to  a  pos- 
sible, altho  not  a  very 
probable,  allusion  to  its 
occurrence  in  this  same 
town  in  Northern  Italy 
in  Shakespeare's  time. 

"In  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  Bottom, 
the  weaver,  says:  'Will 
it  please  you  to  see 
the  epilog,  or  to  hear  a 
Bergamask  dance  be- 
tween two  of  our  com- 


pany.'' 


'A    dance    of 


clowns'  then  takes  place.  A  'Bergamask'  is  defined  as  a  rude 
doivnish  dance,  such  as  the  people  of  the  town  of  Bergamo  were 
wont  to  practise,  and  tiiere  is  evidence  that  the  people  of  this 
town  were  spoken  of  commonly  as  clownish  in  manners  and  in 
speech.  .  .  .  There  is  another  saying  in  which  they  are  described 
as  buffoons.  .  .  .  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  in  stage  rep- 
resentations the  clowns  were  made  of  a  stunted  and  contorted, 
dwarfish  appearance.  It  will  be  interesting  if  the  Bergamask 
doctors  are  able  to  throw  anj'  light  on  this  matter." 
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THE   POOR  MAN'S  MOTOR 

TIIK  ITNITKD  sTATKS  has  led  iu  tho  production  of 
hijih-c'lass  luotor-c^rs  within  tlu>  roach  of  nion  of  moder- 
ate means,  but  it  seems  that  tireat  Britain  has  already 
taken  the  next  step,  in  the" production  of  a  "poor  man's  car,"  the 
**oyole-car"  or  "raonocar,"  a  one-seated  motor,  weighing  less 
than  300  pounds  and  costing  as  low  as  $27.j.  Kven  below  this 
is  the  so-called  "auto- 
wheel,"  a  motor  attach- 
ment to  an  ordinary  bi- 
cycle. From  an  article 
in  The  Motor  Age  (Chi- 
cago, May  22),  we  learn 
that  the  dream  of  the 
promoters  of  the  cycle- 
car  movement  in  Eng- 
land, whore  it  has  al- 
ready made  long  ad- 
vances, is  a  time  when 
every  able-bodied  citizen 
will  either  ride  or  drive 
some  kind  of  a  power- 
vehicle.  A  tremendous 
interest  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  "poor  man's 
motor,"  we  are  told,  in 
addition,  is  now  being 
aroused  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Says  the  paper  just 
named — speaking  first 
of  the  ordinary  pedal- 
driven  bicycle: 


From  "  Mutor  Age,"  New  Yvrk. 

HE  BUILT  THE  FIRST 

Harold  Dew  in  his  latest  single-seater  or 
belt-driven,  can  make  35  miles 


"In  Great  Britain  there  must  be  well  over  5,000,000  in  use, 
the  number  being  added  to  each  year  by  part  of  an  output  that 
is  estimated  as  not  fewer  than  500,000  annually.  This  year 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  famine  in  bicycles.  The 
ne.xt  stage  is  the  autowheel,  a  little  auxiliary  motor-wheel  which 
trails  alongside  and  slightly  behind  the  bicj-cle  to  which  it  is 
attached  and  pushes  it  along.  It  seems  likely  to  fill  the  gap 
between  the  bicycle  and  the  motor-cycle.  The  motor-cj'cle 
and  the  motor-bicycle  and  side-car  are  the  next  stages  which 
bring  us  to  the  cycle-car,  followed  by  what  are  known  as  minia- 
ture cars,  light  cars,  and  then  the  motor-car  proper,  and  of  all 
these  various  means  of  mechanical  progression,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  pedal  bicycle,  the  cycle-car  seems  likely  to  have 
by  far  and  away  the  greatest  number  of  devotees. 

"Three  years  ago  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  had  the 
idea  of  a  simple  motor  of  low  first  cost  and  economical  to  run 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand;  to-day  on  the 
English  market  there  are  no  fewer  than  120  different  machines 
offered  at  prices  ranging  from  $425  to  $925,  and  this  does  not  take 
into  account  about  a  score  of  cycle-ears  which  have  not  pene- 
trated beyond  the  market  for  this  type  of  motor  vehicle  in  France. 

"Every  week  sees  the  production  of  two  or  three  more  entirely 
new  machines,  some  incorporating  very  novel  ideas,  others 
merely  copies  of  big  ears  reduced  to  a  small  scale.  Every  week 
sees  more  and  more  of  these  machines  on  the  road,  and  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  on  each  main  highway  from  London  at,  say, 
twentj'  miles  from  town  any  number  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  score 
will  pass  the  onlookers  in  an  hour. 

"The  attention  they  create  is  astonishing.  There  is  an  active 
organization  known  as  the  Cycle-car  Club,  which  holds  rallies, 
runs,  and  trials  throughout  the  year,  and  at  each  of  these  motor- 
ists, motor-cyclists,  and  the  non-motoring  public  collect  in  their 
hundreds,  having  come  down  to  have  a  look  at  the  wonderfully 
interesting  little  machines.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  a  cycle- 
car,  especially  if  it  be  what  is  known  as  the  simple  type,  outside 
a  hotel  or  restaurant  while  the  owner  goes  inside  for  a  meal 
without  finding  a  big  crowd  collected  around  the  machine  when 
he  emerges. 

"The  public  is  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  movement 
and  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the  performances  of  the  little 


machines.  Some  of  these  are  small,  compact,  and  very  com- 
fortahlc,  tho  njjlicas  of  big  cars;  others  strike  out  on  original 
lines  with  a  more  sporting  appearance  and  with  either  chain  or 
belt-drive,  but  the  biggest  baby  in  the  cycle-car  world  and  the 
one  which  is  creating  the  most  public  interest  is  tho  monocar, 
or  .single-seated  cycle-car.  It  has  been  predicted  that  this 
eventually  will  prove  to  be  the  biggest  phase  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. 

"Three  single-seated  cycle-cars  are  now  offered  for  sale,  two 
at  the  price  of  $275  and  the  other  at  $420.     One  ...  is  just  a 

tiny  torpedo  shell  on 
four  wheels  with  a  little 
single -cylinder  engine 
placed  behind  the  back 
axle,  which  it  drives  by 
means  of  a  short  chain. 
In  the  original  model,  to 
start,  the  driver  ran 
alongside  it,  lifting  the 
exhaust  valve  as  with 
a  motor  -  bicycle,  then 
dropping  the  exhaust 
valve  and  jumping  in 
when  the  engine  fired. 
In  later  models  a  clutch 
is  fitted. 

"  It  is  very  interesting 
to  observe  the  emotions 
raised  by  these  tiny 
little  one-man-carrying 
motor-cars.  Alany  peo- 
ple laugh  and  say  how 
absurd  they  look. 

"  Others,  who  never 
have  fancied  the  motor- 
bicycle  because  of  its 
tendency  to  sideslip  and 
its  general  instability, 
jump  at  once  at  the  idea 
of  a  motor-bicycle  on 
four  wheels,  which  is 
what  the  monocar  rep- 
resents, and  which  costs  but  little  more 

"So  far  the  popularity  of  the  cheap  American  car  has  not  made 
an  impression  on  the  development  of  the  cycle-car,  for  the  two 
machines  appeal  to  entirely  different  classes." 


CYCLE-CAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

monocar.    It  weighs  under  300  pounds,  is 
an  hour,  and  costs  as  low  as  $275. 


RECRUITING  BY    MOVING   PICTURES 

THE  USE  of  attractive  pictures  of  military  life  to  aid 
recruiting  is  familiar  to  all.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  colored  posters  commonly  employed  give  rather 
too  rose-colored  an  idea  of  the  soldier's  daily  routine.  He  is 
shown  in  spotless  uniform  saluting  a  spick  and  span  officer  amid 
magnificent  scenery — the  private  is  never  seen  running  a  lawn- 
mower  or  carrying  pails  of  water.  The  same  objection  can  not  be 
made  to  the  moving  picture,  for  it  depicts  actual  scenes  in  camp 
or  on  the  march.  The  plan  has  been  used  with  success  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  it  is  now  proposed  for  the  regular  Army. 
Says  Major  R.  C.  Croxton,  U.  S.  A.,  writing  in  The  Infantry 
Journal  (Washington,  May-June): 

"Boiled  down  to  a  cold  business  proposition,  the  United 
States  wants  about  30,000  men  every  year.  It  has  certain 
advantages  to  offer  and  it  requires  certain  things  of  the  men 
wanted.  What  are  these  advantages  and  requirements  and 
how  can  they  best  be  made  known  to  possible  applicants? 
Among  the  advantages  are  good  food,  comfortable  barracks, 
medical  attendance,  sure  pay,  sanitary  habits,  healthy  exercise, 
chance  to  improve  one's  education,  service  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  increased  pay  and  promotion  if  merited,  retirement 
on  three-fourths  pay  after  thirty  years'  service,  etc.  The 
requirements  are  sound  physique,  rigid  discipline,  attention  to 
duty,  neatness,  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  development  of  char- 
acter so  as  to  be  useful  to  one's  country  in  developing  and  shaping 
a  machine  which  will  be  efficient  either  in  preserving  peace  or  in 
waging  war.  These  things  can  best  be  shown  to  the  men  wanted 
by  moving  pictures  with  explanatory  printing  and  brief  lectures. 
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ARMY  LIFE— THE   IDEAL  AND  THE    KEAL. 

The  old-time  fashion-plate  posters,  like  the  one  on  the  left,  supposed  to  attract  recruits,  are  being  supplanted  by  moving  pictures  of  actual  army 
scenes.  The  picture  on  the  right  is  as  near  a  moving  picture  as  is  possible  to  print  here.  It  is  being  used  by  the  recruiting  officers  in  New  York  City. 


"It  is  a  fact  that  the  Government  has  nothing  to  conceal 
from  any  prospective  applicant  as  to  any  feature  of  the  different 
arms  of  the  service;  on  the  contrary,  all  possible  information  is 
given  to  inquirers  in  order  that  they  may  decide,  first,  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  enlist,  and,  second,  which  arm  of  the  service 
will  best  suit  their  ideas.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  no  ofiScer  or 
soldier  can  give  to  the  average  applicant  a  true  idea  of  the 
ser\-ice  as  it  will  appear  to  the  recruit  during  the  first  few  months 
of  his  enlistment.  .  .  .  The  Government  is  in  the  market  for 
men ;  it  is  advertising  its  wants.  Certainly  there  is  every  reason 
why  it  should  use  the  most  economical  and  up-to-date  methods 
in  reaching  the  best  class  of  men  to  fill  its  ranks,  and  to  show 
such  men  as  truthfully  and  completely  as  possible  just  what  the 
service  of  a  soldier  means.  Moving-picture  parties,  properly 
equipped,  will  produce  better  results  at  much  less  cost  than  now 
and  will  reach  and  attract  a  class  which  present  methods  seldom 
reach 

"These  pictures  and  slides  would  be  interesting  to  all  persons, 
of  whatever  degree.  They  would  speak  for  themselves  as  giv- 
ing a  true  idea  of  army  life  and  the  men  attracted  by  them 
would  undoubtedly  prove  better  material  than  the  service  now 
attracts 

"In  the  average  town  of  from  20,000  to  200,000  inhabitants, 
nearly  as  many  men  would  see  these  pictures  in  from  three  days 
to  two  weeks  as  notice  the  present  advertising  methods  in  a  year. 
We  would  thus  practically  secure  the  entire  recruit  material  of 
the  town  in  one  short  \'isit  and  do  so  at  less  than  half  the  present 
cost ;  and  in  addition  each  party  would  leave  an  educational  ad- 
vertising impression  upon  fully  300,000  people  a  year  that  would 
be  cheap  at  ten  times  the  cost.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  proposed  method  would  attract  better  men,  nor  is  there  a 
doubt  that  the  men  attracted  would  be  less  apt  to  desert  or  be 
run  out  by  court-martial  sentence.  They  would  be  shown 
practically  all  phases  of  the  soldier's  life  and  would  come  in  with 
their  eyes  open." 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  forestalled  in  these  methods  by  the 
Michigan  National  Guard.  In  the  same  issue  of  The  Infantry 
Journal  in  which  Alajor  Croxton's  article  appears,  ^lajor  M.  J, 
PhiUips,  Michigan  N.  G.,  teUs  of  his  success  in  the  actual  use 
of  mo\'ing  pictures.  A  board  of  five  officers  was  named  last 
summer  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and  its  practical  accomplishment 
was  left  to  !Major  PhiUips,  aided  by  the  photographer.  Says 
this  officer: 

' '  I  knew  that  the  impression  is  general  that  camp  is  a  '  ten  daj's' 
drunk,'  at  which  the  men  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  in  having 
a  'good  time.'     So  there  was  no  display  of  bottles  or  kegs,  and  no 


horseplay.  Our  aim  was  to  picture  the  Guard  busy  at  inter- 
esting employment  out-of-doors,  at  occupations  requiring  in- 
telligence. We  felt  that  pictures  of  this  description  would  ap- 
peal to  the  parents  whose  influence  is  now  keeping  many  young 
men  out  of  the  service.  In  short,  we  wanted  to  educate  the 
public." 

The  cooperation  of  the  moving-picture  houses  was  secured  by 
a  brilhant  plan  that  is  thus  outlined: 

"After  the  films  had  been  edited,  titled,  and  assembled,  I  was 
ordered  to  visit  each  of  the  thirty-five  company  stations,  or  head- 
quarters, in  the  State,  and  lecture  with  them,  making  my  own 
itinerary  and  arrangements.  The  plan  generally  followed,  except 
in  two  or  three  larger  cities,  was  to  show  for  two  days  at  the  lead- 
ing moving-picture  house  or  theater  having  projecting  machine 
equipment.  The  house-manager  could  usually  be  induced  to 
turn  over  his  theater  free  of  charge  to  the  local  company  for  its 
exclusive  use  the  first  day,  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  films  for  his 
own  profit  the  second  day.  On  the  first  day,  members  of  the 
company,  their  friends,  and  prospective  recruits  and  their  friends, 
were  admitted  without  cost.  The  next  day,  it  was  up  to  the 
general  public,  and  they  invariably  responded  with  packed 
houses. 

"After  the  first  few  days  as  an  'actor,'  I  discovered  that  the 
people  are  appallingly  ignorant  of  things  militarj',  and  so  ex- 
plained each  foot  of  film  shown.  In  addition,  an  introductory 
talk  and  a  little  address  between  each  tw^o  reels  were  necessary. 
I  carried  about  forty  slides,  including  photographs  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Lieutenant-Governor,  other  prominent  men,  and 
scenes  not  shown  in  the  'movies.'  Two  very  valuable  slides  were 
a  military  map  of  Gettysburg  and  another  model  military  map, 
showing  a  smaller  expanse  of  country,  on  which  roads,  streams, 
hills,  crops,  woods,  and  farmhouses  were  correctly  depicted. 
These  were  used  just  before  the  infantry  reel,  so  that  the  audi- 
ences secured  a  good  idea  of  what  the  military  map,  on  which 
the  problem  was  based,  looked  like 

"The  legislatiu-e  has  evinced  a  very  kindh-  feeling  toward  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  since  we  gave  a  special  performance 
for  them.  The  usual  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  rural  member 
to  cut  down  our  annual  appropriation,  thereby  involving  us  in  a 
protracted  and  exhaustive  campaign,  will  not  be  made  this 
session,  thanks  to  the  films. 

"As  to  the  general  value  of  the  exhibitions,  they  have,  em- 
phatically, fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  projected. 
Company  commanders  write  that  they  have  many  desirable  en- 
listments; that  esprit  de  corps  has  been  fostered,  and  that  the 
standing  of  the  company  in  the  eyes  of  the  home  people  has  been 
raised  greatly.  Several  companies  have  applied  for  return 
dates." 
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OUR   $600,000,000  iVIUSIC   BILL 


STAliTLlNd  FRJUKES  of  what  we  |)ay  for  music  are 
linmsht  out  in  a  lu-w  invi'stiyation  of  the  question,  "Are 
v\»>  a  nmsioul  nation;'"  The  tigurt-s  are  gathered  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Freund,  editor  of  Musical  America  and  The  Music  Trades 
(New  York),  and  convince  him  that  we  are.  TJie  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  discovers,  spend  nearly  $()(K),(K)(),000  a  year  to 
gratify  their  taste  for  harmony.  This  total,  he  says,  represents 
a  conservative  estimate,  and  does  not  include  the  box-office 
receipts  of  musical  comedies.  The  largest  item  is  $230,000,- 
000  foimd  under  the  head  of  "musical  industries" — musical 
instruments,  sheet  music,  talking- 
uuuhines,  and  records.  Next 
comes  $I82,50(),(XX)  for  tuition, 
followed  by  $or),(K)(),(KK)  for 
church  music,  .S;5r),{K)(),(X)0  for 
i  .rass  bands,  S30,000,000  for ' "  con- 
certs of  all  kinds,  including  re- 
citals by  artists,  women's  clubs, 
and  symphonic  orchestras,"  an- 
other $30,000,000  for  orchestras 
that  play  in  theaters,  $8,000,000 
for  opera,  and  S3, 500,000  for 
musical  publications  and  musical 
critics.  These  figures  were  laid 
before  the  recent  convention  of 
New  York  State  Music  Teachers 
at  Saratoga  in  the  course  of  Mr. 
Freund's  discussion  of  the  tre- 
mendous musical  uplift  which  has 
taken  place  in  this  country  during 
the  past  decade.  Scarcely  less  in- 
teresting are  some  of  the  other 
statements  and  comparisons 
contained  in  his  address,  from 
Musical  America's  summary  of 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 


"Analyzing  these  figures,  Mr. 
Freund  said  that  he  had  obtained 
them  after  forty  years'  intimate 
acquaintance  as  editor  of  musical 
papers,  by  careful  computation 
and  with  assistance  from  the  cen- 
sus bureau  in  Washingtbn. 

"He  said  that  this  meant  that 
this  country  spent  annually  for  music  three  times  as  much  as  was 
spent  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
postal  receipts,  within  20  per  cent,  of  the  hay  crop,  which  is  the 
Inggest  crop  in  the  country,  and  within  15  per  cent,  of  the  cotton 
crop,  which  is  the  next  largest  crop.  It  meant  also  that  there 
was  spent  for  music  four  times  as  much  as  the  value  of  all  the 
agricultural  implements  in  the  country,  three  times  as  much  as 
the  value  of  all  the  poultry  raised  in  a  year,  and  33  per  cent,  more 
than  the  entire  output  of  the  woolen  industries. 

"  He  said  that  a  significant  feature  of  the  figures  was  that  while 
a  large  amount  in  itself  was  spent  for  opera  and  concerts,  especial- 
ly of  foreign  artists,  the  amount  was  insignificant  compared  with 
what  was  spent  for  tuition,  pianos,  and  talking-machines,  which 
virtually  meant  'music  in  the  home.' 

"Mr.  Freund  further  pointed  out  that  in  this  country,  while 
we  spend  three  times  as  much  for  music  as  we  do  for  the  Army  and 
Navj',  in  Germany,  which  is  considered  the  most  music-loving 
nation  on  earrh,  they  spend  ten  times  as  much  on  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  as  they  do  on  music 

"Contrasting  the  present  condition  of  the  musical  industries, 
Mr.  Freund  said  that  whereas  about  half  a  century  ago  we  were 


JOHN  C.  FREUND, 

Who  convicts  us  of  being  a  musical  nation  by  the  discovery  that 
we  spend  nearly  $600,000,000  a  year  for  music. 


al)S()lutely  dipendcut  on  foreign  countries  for  our  musical  instru- 
nieiils,  especially  our  organs,  we  to-day  were  practically  indcix-nd- 
ent,  and  even  exported  pianos,  organs,  and  other  musical  instru- 
nifints  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  annually,  while  in  the 
marmfacture  of  pianos,  organs,  harps,  and  guitars,  we  had  not 
only   surpassed  the  world,   but  our  manufacturers  had  gained 

international  renown 

"He  said  that  there  were  some  250,000  registered  music 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  about  one-half  of  w  hom  were  found 
in  the  five  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois.  In  the  next  group  came  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  California. 

"In  the  course  of  his  address 
Mr.  Freund  .said  that  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  from  70 
to  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  money 
spent  for  music  was  spent  by 
women.  He  said  that  as  they 
had  unquestionably  formed  the 
leading  factor  in  the  musical  up- 
lift in  the  country  they  would  not 
only  continue  to  do  so  but  would, 
in  the  coming  years,  carry  us  to  a 
higher  plane  of  musical  apprecia- 
tion and  culture,  and,  in  this  way, 
prepare  the  nation  for  an  artistic 
growth  which  he  said  he  scarcely 
dared  to  prognosticate,  and  that 
he  believed  the  time  to  be  com- 
ing when  this  country  would  be 
as  independent,  in  a  musical 
sense,  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
while  ever  ready  to  welcome  the 
great  artists,  as  it  had  become 
first  politically,  then  industrially, 
commercially,  and  finally  finan- 
cially independent. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  vast 
increase  in  musical  interest,  he 
contrasted  the  little  attention 
given  to  music  by  the  press 
throughout  the  country  even 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with 
the  columns  devoted,  in  all  stand- 
ard publications,  whether  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  to  musical 
affairs  to-day. 

"It  must  also  not  be  forgotten, 
said  Mr.  Freund,  that  this  coun- 
try was  forging  ahead  not  alone 
in  the  amount  of  money  it  spent 
on  music,  not  alone  in  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  interested  in  music,  whether  as  teachers  or  ex- 
ecutants or  in  homes,  but  in  the  consequently  rising  standard 
which  prevailed,  and  which,  indeed,  had  gotten  to  such  a  point 
in  our  leading  cities  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  a  foreign 
artist  or  conductor,  unless  he  was  absolutely  of  the  highest  rank, 
to  come  here  and  win  success." 

"Facts  like  these  are  as  significant  as  they  are  gratifying," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  in  the  New  York  Tribune  we 
find  not  only  acceptance  of  this  dollar  test,  but  a  rather  stu*- 
prizing  tribute  to  the  "mechanical  music  makers": 

"This  may  be  called  a  Yankee  method  of  calculating  a  nation's 
artistic  ability.  Yet  it  is  a  highly  interesting  one  and  quite 
applicable  to  our  case.  No  one  could  assert  that  we  had  been  or 
were  to-day  a  musical  nation  at  all  comparable  to  the  Germans, 
for  example.  The  question  is,  Are  we  becoming  a  musical 
nation?     On  this  point  the  figures  have  a  very  real  bearing. 

"No  amount  of  book-reading  or  school-training  can  ever  make 
us  musical  any  more  than  it  can  cultivate  taste  in  any  other  art. 
The  futility  of  that  short  cut  is  now  well  realized.     'Culture'  of 
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that  brand  has  earned  the  scorn  which  it  deserves.  Living  among 
beautiful  things  and  the  habit  of  hearing  music  l)elong  in  quite 
another  category,  however.  The  taste  that  is  thus  slowly  de- 
veloped is  a  real  part  of  the  mind  and  not  a  glib  patter  or  a  pose. 
''Here  is  where  our  national  expenditure  for  music  nmst 
surely  count  in  the  end.  And  no  one  item  is  half  as  important 
as  the  two  and  a  third  millions  spent  on  music,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  all  the  miraculous  range  of  meciianical  music  makers 
in  which  America  leads  the  world.  Certain  lofty  souls  are  in- 
clined to  smile  sadly  at  these  ubiquitous  affairs.  Yet  they  are 
actually  disseminating  music  more  widely  than  was  conceivable 
before.  And  if  we  ever  do  become  a  musical  nation  we  shall  have 
these  wonderful  modern  'music-boxes'  to  thank." 


I  went  into  the  debate  without  joy  or  confidence.  I  came  oat 
feeling  bitter  and  si(;k  at  lieart  over  having  l»rouglit  defeat  to  my 
college  without  the  consoling  rellectiou  that  I  had  done  my  best." 

"One  give-and-take  session  with  men  who  believe  what  they 
say  and  are  permitted  to  say  what  they  believe,"  concludes  Mr. 
von  Kaltenborn,  "is  better  training  than  a  dozen  formal  debates." 


A  LOSS  TO   LITERARY  JOURNALISM 


S' 


A  DANGER   IN  COLLEGE  DEBATES 

A  DEMORALIZING  TENDENCY  in  the  present  method 
/-\      of  college  debating  contests  is  pointed  out  by  Colonel 

"*-     -^  Roosevelt  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  autobiographj-,  and 

is  discust  in  The  Outlook  and  in  a  number  of  college  papers.    This 

method,  says  the  Colonel,  puts 

a  premium  on  mental  ingenuity 

and  discount?-  conviction.     In  his 

indictment  of  this  time-honored 

college    institution     he    declares 

himself  entirely  out  of  sympathy 

with  "debating  contests  in  which 

each  side  is  arbitrarily  assigned  a 

given   proposition    and    told    to 

maintain  it  without  the  least  ref- 
erence to  whether  those  maintain- 
ing it  believe  it  or  not."     Such 

debates  "encourage  precisely  the 

■WTong  attitude  among  those  who 

take  part  in  them,"   since  they 

."make  the  contestants  feel  that 

their  convictions  have  nothing  to 

do  with  their  arguments."  "  I  am 

exceedingly  glad,"  he  goes  on  to 

say,  "that  I  did  not  take  part  in 

the  type  of  debate  in  which  stress 

is  laid,  not  upon  getting  a  speak- 
er to  think  rightly,  but  on  get- 
ting him  to  talk  glibly   on   the 

side  to  which  he  is  assigned,  with- 
out  regard    either    to   what   his 

convictions  are  or  to  what  they 

ought  to  be." 

"Is  there  something  in  Colonel 

Roosevelt's    contention?"     asks 

The    Harvard    Alumrii  Bulletin; 

and  it  prints,  as  a  partial  answer 

to  its  question,  this  letter   from 

Mr.    Hans   von   Kaltenborn,    in 

which  the  WTiter    describes  his  own  experience  as  a  debater: 

"In  my  own  ease,  after  thinking,  talking,  and  believing  that 
Federal  incorporation  is  about  the  most  unsatisfactory  solution 
of  the  trust  problem,  I  was  sent  to  Princeton  to  argue  for  Federal 
incorporation.  The  insincerity  and  artificialitj-  of  mj'  speech 
was  as  apparent  to  the  judges  as  it  was  to  myself,  and  we  lost  the 
debate  largely  because  my  speech  failed  to  carry  con\action. 
]Moreover  I  have  never  ceased  feeling  thoroughly  ashamed  for 
having  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  debate  managers. 
Throughout  the  trials,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  and  in  the  course  of  which  I  spoke  as  I  believed,  points 
and  illustrations  suggested  themselves  spontaneously.  In  read- 
ing, my  mind  grasped  quickly  and  eagerly  everj^thing  that  bore 
on  my  contentions.  Having  made  the  team  .  .  .  for  three 
weeks — the  most  arduous  and  unpleasant  weeks  of  my  college 
career — I  struggled  to  change  my  belief  and  to  armor  myself 
against  it  with  an  increasing  arraj^  of  '  proof. '    When  the  day  came 


FRANCIS  FISHER  BROWNE. 

"Who  founded,  and  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  conducted,  the 
Chicago  Dial.  "  probably  the  only  purely  literary  paper  that  has 
survived  in  this  country  without  other  interests  and  unconnected 
with  any  other  publishing  venture." 


UCH  MEN  as  Francis  Fisher  Browne  "make  little  noise 
in  the  world,  and  are  seldom  known  in  their  own  day, 
but  posterity  has  a  habit  of  finding  them  out,"  writes  one 
editor,  commenting  on  the  recent  death  of  the  man  who  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  founded  the  Chicago  Dial.  The  Chicago 
of  1880,  which  Mr.  Browne  had  the  temerity  to  select  for  the 
launching  of  a  purely  literary  magazine,  has  been  described  as 
"a  veritable  hotbed  of  philistinism."  Yet  under  the  influence 
of  his  devotion  and  enthusiasm  this  incongruous  venture  so 

flourished  that  when  he  laid  down 
its  editorship  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  The  Dial  had  won  and 
long  held  a  place  all  its  own 
among  our  publications.  As  the 
Chicago  Public  remarks,  it  is 
"probably  the  only  purely  liter- 
ary paper  that  has  survived  in 
this  country  without  other  in- 
terests and  unconnected  with  any 
other  publishing  venture."  The 
Dial's  independence  of  other  in- 
terests, however,  did  not  date 
from  the  beginning,  since  for  the 
first  twelve  years  it  appeared 
under  the  imprint  of  the  publish- 
ing house  of  McClurg  &  Co.  It 
was  in  1892  that  Mr.  Browne 
acquired  Messrs.  McClurg  &  Co.'s 
interest.  The  Dial  at  the  same 
date  being  changed  from  a  month- 
ly to  a  semimonthly  publication. 
In  The  Dial  for  Jane  1  we 
find  the  following  tribute  to  its 
founder: 

"His  death  has  occasioned  lit- 
tle comment  outside  the  circle  of 
those  w^ho  in  one  way  or  another 
came  in  direct  contact  with  his 
personality.  Like  all  sensitive 
and  finely  grained  natures,  he 
made  no  claims  for  himself,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  work  obscurely 
for  high  ends  than  to  gain  popu- 
larity at  the  slightest  cost  of  low- 
ered standards.  He  belonged  dis- 
tinctively to  the  older  editorial  school — the  genial  and  scholarly 
and  urbane  tj'pe  which,  as  long  as  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  Alden 
are  with  us,  can  not  yet  be  termed  extinct.  ...  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  in  the  rolls  of  the  future  the  name  of  him  who  has 
just  left  us  -will  be  found  with  that  small  but  shining  company 
of  whom  Curtis  and  Norton  and  Stedman  are  perhaps  the  chief 
recent  exemplars — the  men  whose  lives  were  given  with  quiet 
stedfastness  to  advancing  the  interests  and  enhancing  the  honor 
of  culture  in  America." 

In  addition  to  his  magazine  writings  yix.  Browne  published 
a  small  volume  of  poems  called  "Volunteer  Grain,"  and  "The 
Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  compiled  and  edited 
several  anthologies. 

While  The  Public  characterizes  him  as  "throughout  his  life 
a  democrat,  an  open-minded  radical,  a  living  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  culture  and  democracy    are  incompatible,"  it  seems 
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that  his  d(<iuooraoy  did  not  make  him  subservient  tu  the  mob's 
point  of  view.  Thus  we  are  told  by  John  Uurrou^hs  that 
"Francis  Browne  never  went  with  the  ^eat  <tow(1  either  in 
pohlies  or  literature  or  rehgion."  To  quote  turlber  from  this 
tribute  of  an  oKl  friend: 

"Hia  keen  sense  of  the  "real  values  in  life  kept  him  apart  from 
the  loud  and  scrambling  nmltitude,  ami  made  him  ati  inspiration 
to  all  jwrsons  of  tine  and  heroic  ideals.  The  Dial,  which  he 
fuumled  and  conducted  so  long,  has  been  a  distinct  force  in  our 
higher  civilization.  He  had  one  gift  which  1  have  never  known 
equaled,  and  which  probably  was  not  possest  in  the  same 
maimer  by  any  other  person  of  his  time — I  mean  his  prodigious 
capacity  to  absorb  and  rejieat  the  best  lyric  poetry.  His  mind 
was  a  veritable  anthology  of  all  the  best  short  poems  in  English 
and  American  Uterature.  He  did  not  have  to  memoriie  a  poem 
as  most  of  us  do  in  order  to  retain  it:  he  got  it  by  a  kind  of 
spontaneous  absorption,  and  it  apparently  required  no  effort 
of  memory  for  him  to  recall  it — it  had  become  a  part  of  the 
vital  current  of  his  life.  I  verily  believe  that  without  any 
apparent  effort  he  could  recite  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry 
contained  in  his  selection  called  'Ciolden  Poems.' 

"And  this  wonderful  capacity  to  retain  the  poetry  of  other 
people  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  producing  many  fine 
poems  of  his  own.  His  father  before  him  was  a  poet,  and  the 
sacred  fire  gained  rather  than  lost  in  the  keeping  of  the  son." 


POETRY  AND  PROFITS 

THE  TRADITION  that  he  who  serves  the  muses  must  be 
content  with  rewards  other  than  financial  is  rather 
startlingly  confirmed  by  a  recently  published  letter  from 
Robert  Browning  to  the  officials  of  the  British  Inland  Revenue. 
Alt  ho  this  letter  was  written  in  1880,  when  the  poet  was  sixty- 
eight  and  his  reputation  had  long  been  established,  it  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  profits  he  derived  from  his  poetry  were  negUgible, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  actually  out  of  pocket.  Most  of  his  work, 
he  says,  was  published  at  his  own  expense,  which  I'was  never 
repaid."  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  he  did  not  sell  his 
poems  to  magazines  before  publishing  them  in  book  form,  and 
that  the  possession  of  "a  little  independence"  relieved  him  of 
any  necessity  of  exploiting  his  gift  financially.  Commenting  on 
this  letter  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis)  remarks: 

"  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  had  Browning  not  possest 
private  means  a  callous  world  would  have  allowed  the  poet  to 
starve  to  death  in  a  garret.  Under  the  spur  of  necessity  his 
methods  both  of  writing  and  of  publishing  would  no  doubt 
have  been  radicallj'  different.  As  it  was,  he  deliberately  turned 
his  back  on  the  mercenary  side  of  his  calling.  'I  write  poems,' 
he  says,  '  and  no  prose  whatever,  having  never  in  my  life  written 
one  line  for  a  newspaper,  review,  periodical  of  any  kind — with  a 
single  exception  in  the  case  of  a  magazine  ten  years  ago  or  more.' 
The  exception  was  a  poem  written  for  a  charity,  which  derived 
five  hundred  dollars  frqm  its  pubUcation.  'My  poems,'  he  adds, 
'  are  unpopular  and  unsalable,  being  only  written  for  myself  and  a 
certain  number  of.critics  whose  approbation  is  satisfaction  enough.' 

"Had  the  poet  chosen  to  exploit  his  wares  he  could  no  doubt 
have  made  a, bare  UveUhood;  but  when  all  allowances  are  made 
for  his  indifference  to  pecuniary  reward,  the  result  is  sufficiently 
astonishing.  .  .  .  His  reputation  had  long  been  established,  and 
Browning  societies  were  busy  up  and  down  the  land  burning 
incense  to  their  hero  and  dissecting  and  torturing  his  verses. 
From  the  sale  of  his  works  in  this  country,  where  they  had  a 
wide  vogue,  it  is  true  that  on  account  of  inadequate  laws  of 
copjTight  he  received  no  profits;  but  even  so,  one  would  have 
supposed  that,  however  far  he  was  from  being  a  'popular'  poet, 
he  would  have  met  with  sufficient  appreciation  in  England  to 
have  secured  him  a  modest  competence. 

"The  moral  seems  to  be  that  which  Alfred  Noyes  recently 
preached  to  us  and  which  he,  himself  has  put  into  practise  with 
no  small  degree  of  success,  that  a  poet,  if  he  is  to  receive  the 
pecuniary  recognition  to  which  he  is  entitled,  must  adopt  the 
business  methods  that  are  applied  to  any  other  profession,  not 
excluding,  let  us  whisper  it,  the  sweet  uses  of  advertising.  Only 
thus,  unless,  like  Browning,  he  happens  to  possess  'a  little  in- 
dependence,' can  he  escape  the  traditional  lot  of  poets — a  garret 
in  his  lifetime — and  the  Hall  of  Fame  after  his  death." 


OUR  ARCHITECTURAL  CHAOS 

C>^  llAOS,  according  to  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  architects,  "is  the  only  word  that  onp  can 
■^  justly  applj'  to  the  quaint  and  inconsequent  conceits 
in  which  we  have  indulged  since  that  monumental  moment  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  when,  architecturally,  all  that  had 
been  since  the  beginning  ceased,  and  that  which  had  never  been 
before  on  land  or  sea  began."  Becoming  more  specific  in  his 
dates,  Mr.  Cram  places  the  "monumental  moment"  here  re- 
ferred to  somewhere  in  the  decade  between  1820  and  1830. 
"What  happened,  then,  in  1825,  what  is  happening  now,  what 
is  going  to  happen?"  he  asks,  and  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
his  question,  replies  (in  the  July   Yah  Review,  New  Haven): 

"We  all  know  what  our  own  Colonial  was  like;  perhaps  we 
do  not  fully  realize  how  varied  it  was  as  between  one  section  and 
another,  but  at  least  we  appreciate  its  simplicity  and  directness, 
its  honesty,  its  native  r€<finement  and  delicacy,  its  frequent 
originality.  It  isn't  the  same  as  English  Georgian;  sometimes 
it  is  distinctlj^  better,  and,  however  humble  or  colloquial,  it  is 
marked  always  by  extreme  good  taste.  If  anything,  it  improved 
during  the  almost  two  centuries  of  Colonial  growth,  and  when 
the  nineteenth  century  opened  it  was  still  instinct  with  life.  A 
half  century  later  where  were  we?  Remember  1850,  and  all 
that  date  connotes  of  structural  dishonesty,  stylistic  barbarism, 
and  general  ugliness!  Here  is  the  debatable  period,  and  we  may 
narrow  it;  for  in  1810  and  in  1820  good  work  was  still  being 
done,  while  in  1840,  yes,  in  1830,  the  sodden  savagery  diluted 
with  shameless  artifice  was  widely  prevalent.  To  me,  this 
decade  between  1820  and  1830  is  one  of  the  great  moments  in 
architectural  history,  for  then  the  last  flicker  of  instinctive  art 
among  men  died  away,  and  a  new  period  came  in.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  happened  before:  it  is  true  Rome  never  matched 
Greece  in  perfection  of  art;  the  dark  ages  after  her  fall  were 
dark  indeed;  the  second  dark  ages  after  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne were  equally  black;  while  the  transition  from  Gothic  to 
Renaissance  was  not  without  elements  of  disappointment;  but 
at  none  of  these  transitional  moments  were  people  absolutely 
wrong-headed,  never  was  the  work  of  their  hands  positively 
disgraceful.  Even  now  we  put  their  poor  products  in  om-  art 
museums,  where  they  are  not  outfaced  by  the  splendid  monu- 
ments of  the  great  and  crescent  epochs.  In  a  word,  what 
happened  about  1825  was  anomalous;  it  happened  for  the  first 
time;  and  for  the  first  time  whatever  man  tried  to  do  in  art 
was  not  only  wrong,  it  was  absolutely  and  unescapably  bad." 

For  some  examples  of  the  chaotic  architectural  conditions 
that  followed,  Mr.  Cram  commends  us  to  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.     We  read: 

"A  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  Madison  Square  to  the  Park, 
with  one's  eyes  open,  is  an  experience  of  some  surprizes,  and 
equal  illumination;  and  it  leaves  an  indelible  impression  of  that 
primal  chaos  that  is  certainly  without  form,  if  it  is  not  wholly 
void.  Here  one  may  see  in  a  scant  two  miles  (scant,  but  how 
replete  with  experiences!)  treasure- trove  of  all  peoples  and  all 
generations :  Roman  temples  and  Parisian  shops ;  Gothic  of  sorts 
(and  out  of  sorts),  from  the  'Carpenter-Gothic'  of  1845,  through 
Victorian  of  that  ilk,  to  the  most  modern  and  competent  re- 
easting  of  ancient  forms  and  restored  ideals;  Venetian  palaces, 
and  Louis  Seize  palaces,  and  Roman  palaces,  and  more  palaces 
from  wherever  palaces  were  ever  built ;  deUeate  little  Georgian 
ghosts,  shrinking  in  their  unpremeditated  contact  with  Baby- 
lonian skyscrapers  that  poise  their  towering  masses  of  plausible 
masonry  on  an  uncon\'incing  substructure  of  plate  glass.  And 
it  is  all  contemporary — the  oldest  of  it  dates  back  not  two  gen- 
erations; while  it  is  all  wildly  and  improbably  different." 

Turning  to  the  question,  !'What  is  happening  now?"  Mr. 
Cram  finds  the  following  styles  contesting  for  the  field:  Three 
kinds  of  Classic,  namely,  pure  Classic,  Beaux  Arts,  and  neo- 
Colonial;  Gothic  (of  which  Mr.  Cram  is  himself  perhaps  the 
most  eminent  exponent) ;  steel-frame;  and  Secessionist.  "Each," 
he  says,  "is  contributing  something  to  the  mysterious  alembic 
we  are  brewing;  and  all  we  hope  is  that  out  of  it  may  come  the 
philosopher's  stone  that,  touching  inert  matter,   shall  turn  it 
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into  refined  gold — which,  by  the  way,  is  the  proper  function  of 
architecture  and  of  all  the  arts."  Becoming  more  optimistic 
as  he  turns  to  the  future,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

."I  believe  all  the  wondwful  new  forces  now  working  hiddonly, 
or  revealing  themselves  sporadically,  will  assemble  to  a  new 
synthesis  that  will  have  issue  in  a  great  epoch  of  civilization  as 
unified  as  ours  is  disunited,  as  centripetal  as  ours  is  centrifugal, 
as  spiritually  efficient  as  ours  is  materially  efficient;  and  that 
then  will  come,  and  come  naturally  and  insensibly,  the  inevitable 
art  that  will  be  glorious  and  great,  because  it  shows  forth  a 
national  character,  a  national  life  that  also  is  great  and  glorious." 


"THE  SHAKESPEARE   OF  JAPAN" 

THIS  TITLE  is  applied  by  his  countrymen  to  Chika- 
matsu  Monzaemon,  who,  born  nearlj'  a  century  later 
than  Shakespeare,  is  credited  with  being  both  the 
creator  of  the  Japanese  drama  and  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  its  history.  His  plays,  of  which  the  fiftj^-one  still  in  existence 
are  said  to  be  only  a  portion,  were  first  written  for  a  marionette 
theater  at  Osaka.  While  they  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
the  author  seems  to  have  had  a  predilection  for  tragic  love 
episodes.  These  facts  and  those  which  follow  are  gathered  from 
an  article  by  H.  Kazumi  in  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo, 
June).  Chikamatsu's  origin  and  early  youth,  we  read,  are  still 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  most  of  his  biographers  agree 
that  he  was  born  in  1653,  of  samurai  stock,  in  the  little  village 
of  Hagi,  in  Chosu,  and  that,  like  the  great  Japanese  novelist, 
Bakin,  he  afterward  renounced  his  class  and  became  a  ronin. 


CHIKAMATSU  MONZAEMON, 

Father  of  Japanese  drama.    His  countrymen  compare  him  with 
Shakespeare,  the  he  "is  very  far  removed  from  the  classical." 


These  ronin,  or  masterless  sannirai,  says  Mr.  Kazumi,  "were  the 
terror  of  medieval  Japan."  Just  how  he  came  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  play- writing  is  not  made  clear,  but  "in  1690  we  find 
him  associated  with  the  marionette  theater  in  Osaka,"  and 
here  "he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  stage  in  Japan." 


He  died  in  1724.     Of  the  points  of  resemblance  between  Chika- 
matsu  and  Shakespeare  Mr.  Kazumi  writes: 

"In  both,  comedy  frequently  treads  on  the  heels  of  tragedy, 
and  prose  is  often  intermixed  with  poetry.  The  language  of 
monarchs  and  nobles  is  allowed  to  alternate  with  the  speech 
of  the  common  people.     In  both  dramatists,  there  is  a  disposi- 
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Chikamatsu  wa.s  fond  of  scenes  like  this. 


tion  toward  the  historical  play.  Both  reveal  a  marvelous 
facility  of  language  and  both  are  tainted  with  the  grosser  ele- 
ment rejected  bj'  the  more  refined  tastes  of  later  times.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  for  Shakespeare,  it  must  be  held  that 
Chikamatsu  is  very  far  removed  from  the  classical.  The 
portraiture  of  character  is  somewhat  rudimentary,  the  philos- 
ophy of  life  is  considerably  wanting  in  originality  and  depth, 
and  there  is  a  preponderance  of  blood  and  murder  that  tends 
to  reflect  upon  the  audiences  of  his  time.  Chikamatsu  loved  to 
make  the  blood  of  his  hearers  curdle  and  their  flesh  creep,  and 
they  loved  to  have  it  so.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  poetic  por- 
tions of  the  plays  of  Chikamatsu  there  is  no  comparison  with 
Shakespeare  at  all.  Tho  there  are  meter,  rhythmical  cadence, 
fit  language,  and  some  play  of  fancy,  there  is  real  poetry  in  but  a 
very  modest  degree.  Moreover,  the  habit  of  playing  on  w^ords 
and  using  pivot  words  in  his  poems  must  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  blemish  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  tho  no  doubt 
these  characteristics  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
play  by  the  people  of  the  time." 

Altho  Chikamatsu's  plays  average  about  the  same  length 
as  a  Shakespearian  drama,  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
written  in  a  single  night.  So  moving  were  his  Shinju-mono,  or 
plays  in  which  the  victims  die  for  love,  that  "stories  are  still 
told  of  how  lovers  died  together  after  seeing  them."  We  read 
further: 

"To  many  students  the  works  of  Chikamatsu  at  first  sight 
do  not  appear  like  dramas  at  all,  but  simply  romances  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  dialog.  All  the  Joruri  contain  a 
large  narrative  element  of  a  more  or  less  poetical  character. 
The  poetic  part  is  chanted  to  music  by  a  chorus,  while  the 
narrative  is  declaimed  as  the  puppets  perform.  The  dialog, 
which  is  often  subordinate,  merely  forms  a  thread  to  connect 
the  scenes  represented  by  the  puppets  on  the  stage,  and  makes 
up  for  what  is  lacking  in  stage  scenery.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  works  of  Chikamatsu  are  real  plaj's.  They 
have  a  well-marked  movement  of  plot  from  the  opening  scene 
up  to  the  final  catastrophe;  and  they  abound  in  highly  dramatic 
situations  and  appear  designed  with  a  view  to  spectacular 
effect.  At  any  rate,  the  stage  of  Japan  had  never  before  seen 
anything  like  them;  and  so  they  won  for  their  author  the  credit 
of  being  the  creator  of  the  Japanese  drama. 

"Most  of  the  plaj's  of  Chikamatsu  may  be  classified  as  Jidai- 
mono  and  Scwa-mono,  that  is,  as  historical  plaj-s  and  dramas  of 
life  and  manners.  The  majority  of  them  are  written  in  five 
acts,  tho  a  few  are  three-act  plays.  There  are  critics  who  hold 
that  the  number  of  acts  was  suggested  by  the  Dutch  then 
living  at  Nagasaki,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence." 
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HIGH-WATER  MARK  OF  BIBLE  DISTRIBUTION 


TIIK  BIBLE  as  a  force  for  religion,  for  pivilization,  and 
even  for  the  spread  of  eoramerce  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  dwelt  upon  with  reverence  and  enthusiasm  l)y 
the  press,  both  secular  and  religious,  in  commenting  on  the 
Ninety-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 


One  encouraging  feature  of  the  report,  according  to  the  Baptist 
Watchman  (Boston),  is  that  "the  life  of  modern  nations  is  both 
opening  new  doors  for  the  advent  of  the  Bible  and  opening  the 
old  doors  wider,"  and  it  instances  the  course  of  events  in  China 
and  the  results  of  the  Balkan  War  as  presaging  "great  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  millions  of  people  toward  the  Scriptures." 
Moreover,  the  reports  from  home  agencies,  we  read,  show 
"steady  and  progressive  action"  in  most  fields,  especially  in 
those  of  the  West.  Alere  figures  may  often  seem  "dry  and 
uninspiring  things,"  The  Watchman  admits,  yet  bids  us  consider 
that  of  the  number  of  Bibles  distributed  at  least  a  portion  "have 
been  read  to  spiritual  advantage  by  very  many  people,"  while 
equally  worthy  of  note  is  "the  example  of  devotion,  fidelity,  and 
even  heroism  on  the  part  of  many  who  carried  the  book  into 
isolated  communities." 

What  these  figures  are  appears  from  the  report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  as  follows: 

"The  total  issues  at  home  and  abroad  amount  to  4,049,610 
volumes.  These  consist  of  399,734  Bibles,  713,891  New  Testa- 
ments, and  2,935,985  portions.  Once  more  we  report  an  advance 
over  the  issues  of  any  year  in  the  Society's  history.  When  we 
realize  that  this  is  more  than  twice  the  issues  of  five  years  ago, 
and  that  for  twenty-five  years  preceding  that  the  annual  issues 
averaged  1.500,000,  this  very  noticeable  advance  becomes 
significant,  and  is  a  tribute  in  itself  to  the  living  power  of  the 
Scriptures.  Of  the  total  issues,  2,107,859  volumes  were  issued 
from  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  which  is  an  advance  over  the 
issues  of  last  year  from  the  Bible  House  of  270,503  volumes;  and 
1,941,751  volumes  were  issued  by  the  Society's  agents  abroad, 
being  printed  on  mission  and  other  presses  in  Turkey,  Syria, 
Siam,  and  Japan.  The  total  issues  of  the  Society  in  the  ninety- 
seven  years  amount  to  98,268,175  volumes." 


The  Einscopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Epis.,  Philadelphia)  says  that 
this  report  is  .second  in  interest  and  figures  only  to  that  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  which  "issued  during  the  year 
nearly  seven  million  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  four  hundred  and 
fifty  different  languages,"  which  comparison  brings  to  mind  the 
statement  of  the  Indianapolis  News  that  the  latest  figures  on  the 
general  distribution  of  the  Bible  are  "amazing  in  their  magni- 
tude." Year  by  year  throughout  the  world,  we  read,  the  dis- 
tribution increases  and  with  each  increase  "comes  an  enlarged  de- 
mand from  the  field,"  analyzing  which  The  News  has  this  to  say: 

"China  and  Japan  continue  to  absorb  most  Bible  distribution, 
altho  the  East  Indian  countries  are  close  to  them  in  demand.  It 
is  impressive  to  consider  that  many  peoples  without  a  written 
language  received  their  first  insight  into  such  by  the  presentation 
of  the  Bible  or  parts  in  their  spoken  tongue.  A  pessimistic 
report  was  given  the  other  day  by  a  missionary  of  long  experience 
in  China.  He  said  that  the  Chinese  had  as  yet  only  a  vague 
conception  of  Christianity.  That  may  be  true.  But  this  dis- 
tribution is  having  its  effect,  and  it  perhaps  never  will  be  known 
to  what  vast  extent  the  political  awakening  in  China  was  caused 
by  the  leaven  introduced  by  the  Bible." 

The  Society's  statistics  move  the  New  York  Commercial  to  the 
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This  is  one  of  the  902  colporteurs  employed  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  in  the  home  and  foreign  fields.  He  is  with  a  western  agency. 


following  observations  on  the  involuntary  ser\'ice  rendered  to 
commerce  by  the  spread  of  the  Gospel: 

"The  one  has  broken  the  path  for  the  other  where  they  have 
not  traveled  together.  Not  all  the  practises  of  commerce,  it 
may  be,  are  quite  as  much  in  accord  with  gospel  teaching  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  more  than  any  other  two  forces  in  human 
life  they  have  been  and  are  conquering  the  world,  and  molding  it 
to  loftier  ideals." 
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DR.  BRIGGS  AS  A  CONSERVATIVE 

I^MIK  HERESY  CHARGES  sustained  against  the  Rev. 
Charles  Augustus  Briggs  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
Presbj'terian  General  Assembly  made  an  eminent 
theologian  and  scholar  a  national  figure,  even  to  the  secular 
world,  sent  him  into  the  ministry  of  another  denomination,  and 
caused  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  declare  its  independence 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Now  his 
recent  death  moves  many  an  editorial  ob- 
server to  recall  with  wonder  the  heat  and 
bitterness  generated  by  that  famous  trial, 
and  to  contrast  the  conservative  attitude 
revealed  in  his  writings  with  the  popular 
conception  of  him  as  an  extreme  religious 
radical.  They  note,  also,  a  growing  spirit 
of  tolerance  in  the  religious  world.  Thus 
the  Chicago  Post  remarks  that  Canada  and 
the  South  are  now  practically  the  only  two 
sections  of  the  continent  where  outbreaks 
of  "heresy-hunting"  are  conceivable;  and 
the  New  York  World,  commenting  on  the 
"progress  made  in  two  decades  in  reading 
'the  rule  of  reason'  into  the  Scriptures," 
remarks: 


"By  a  coincidence  of  interest  as  affording  a 
basis  for  comparisons  in  the  liberalization 
of  doctrinal  tenets,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
Dr.  Briggs's  death,  four  graduates  of  the 
seminary,  one  a  son  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  were 
accepted  for  ordination  in* the  Presbyterian 
ministry  notwithstanding  their  doubts  on 
such  cardinal  points  of  doctrine  as  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  virgin  birth  and  the 
physical  death  of  Lazarus.  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
in  their  defense,  stated  that  belief  in  these 
old  fundamentals  of  orthodoxy  'was  not 
essential  to  the  Christian  faith,'  and  he 
denounced  'the  new  attempt  to  exalt  the 
letter  above  the  spirit  in  judging  the  fit- 
ness of  men  for  the  Christian  pulpit.'  " 


C>'pyriglitcd  l>y  Kockwooil  StiHlio. 

A   "heretic"   whose   books  now 

SEEM  CONSERVATIVE. 

Altho  Dr.  Briggs  was  convictPcl  of 
heresy  twenty  years  ago  because  of 
his  application  of  the  higher  criticism 
to  the  Old  Testament,  his  later  works 
rank  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  theologians." 


In  tracing  the  influences  behind  this  change 
of  spirit,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "not  a  little  shoidd  be  credited 
to  what  is  popularh-  called  'the  Briggs  case.'"  This  case  arose 
from  an  address  on  "The  Authority  of  Scripture,"  delivered  by 
Dr.  Briggs,  in  1891,  when  assuming  the  chair  of  Biblical  theology 
in  Union  Seminary,  where  he  had  alreadj-  served  for  seventeen 
years  as  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  this  address  he  said  that  there 
were  three  sources  of  religious  authority — the  Bible,  the  Church, 
and  reason.  This  amounted,  in  the  opinion  of  his  critics,  to  an 
invasion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible.  Other  state- 
ments made  by  him  on  the  same  occasion  and  afterward  used 
against  him  in  his  trial  were,  that  "errors  may  have  existed  in 
the  original  text  of  the  Holj-  Scriptures;"  that  "many  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  have  been  reversed  by  history;"  that 
"Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch;"  that  "Isaiah 
was  not  the  author  of  half  the  book  which  bears  his  name;"  that 
"the  processes  of  redemption  extend  to  the  world  to  come;" 
and  "that  sanctification  is  not  complete  at  death." 

Dr.  Briggs  was  first  tried  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York  in 
1892,  and  was  acquitted.  His  critics  then  carried  his  case  before 
the  General  Assembly-,  which  met  in  Washington  in  1893,  and 
there  he  was  convicted  of  heresy  by  385  to  116,  and  removed 
from  the  ministry.  As  a  result  of  the  Assembh-'s  action  the 
seminary  withdrew  from  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  became  an  undenominational  evangelical  institution.  Dr. 
Briggs's  views  did  not  prevent  his  ordination  a  few  years  later 
as  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergj-man,  altho  he  is  said  to  have 
challenged  that  Church's  claim  to  apostolic  succession.     He  died 


on  Juno  8,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  having  been  a  member  of 
Union's  faculty  for  forty  years.  During  his  long  career  as 
scholar  and  teacher  he  published  many  books  on  Old  Testament 
exegesis,  Hebrew  lexicography,  higher  criticism,  and  theology. 

"In  certain  points,"  says  the  New  York  Independent,  "Dr. 
Briggs  was  as  frankly  conservative  as  in  others  he  wa.s  pro- 
gressive."    The  same  paper  adds: 

"His  older  years  have  been  given  more  to  conserving  the  faith 
than  to  breaking  new  paths.  Indeed,  his 
last  work,  just  issued,  'Fundamental  Chris- 
tian Faith,'  is  an  exposition  and  defense  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed; 
for  altho  he  had  declared  the  Unitarian 
Martineau  quite  as  worthy  a  Christian  as 
Spurgeon,  he  never  swer\ed  from  his  defense 
of  trinitariauism  and  the  virgin  birth." 

His  death  seems  to  bring  back  no  echoes 
of  the  old  bitterness  of  those  days  when  his 
opponents  raised  the  cry:  "Which  will  you 
believe — Christ  or  Briggs?"  Thus  the  Pres- 
byterian Banner  (Pittsburg)  refers  to  him  as 
"one  of  the  most  noted  Biblical  scholars  of 
the  world,"  and  "one  of  the  few  American 
scholars  that  have  a  reputation  abroad,"  and 
declares  that:  "He  rendered  a  large  service 
to  all  churches  in  his  Biblical  investigations 
and  writings,  and  his  name  will  long  be  held 
in  honor."  And  in  The  Herald  and  Presbyter 
(Presbyterian,  Cincinnati)  we  find  praise  for 
his  later  works  and  only  a  mild  condemna- 
tion of  his  "heretical"  opinions: 

"His  recent  work  in  which  he  defends  the 
doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  is  one  of  the 
strongest  defenses  of  that  essential  doctrine. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  much  learning 
and  scholarship,  the  author  of  many  special 
volumes  and  the  editor  of  various  series  of 
commentaries  and  other  works,  all  on  re- 
ligious and  Christian  themes,  and,  while  his 
contributions  have  been  rich  and  varied,  it 
will  always  be  lamented  b\-  the  friends  of 
evangelical  truth  that  he  said  so  much  in 
the  years  gone  by  to  weaken  the  strong  re- 
gard of  his  pupils  and  readers  for  the  sole  and  questionless 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

One  scholarly  secular  paper,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is 
not  deterred  by  the  seeming  paradox  from  picturing  this  con- 
victed heretic  as  "one  of  the  most  conservative  of  theologians." 
We  read: 

"Greatly  misunderstood  as  he  was  at  the  time,  it  is  probable 
that  the  lapse  of  years  has  done  Uttle  to  correct  the  popular 
judgment  of  this  great  scholar.  The  judicious  have  known  what 
his  work  was,  but  common  repute  continued  to  class  Dr.  Briggs 
as  a  radical  in  theologj-,  whose  \aews  were  dangerous  to  the 
peace,  if  not  to  the  doctrines,  of  the  r*resbyterian  Church.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  theo- 
logians. The  'heresies'  of  the  last  few  years — those,  for  ex- 
ample, with  which  young  graduates  of  Union  Seminary  have  been 
supposed  to  be  tainted — w^ere  anathema  to  Professor  Briggs.  A 
large  part  of  modern  theological  speculation  and  development 
left  him  untouched — except  as  it  filled  him  \\-ith  righteous  in- 
dignation. The  very  last  book  which  he  published  contained 
attacks  of  the  most  severe  ki  jd  upon  rash  innovators  who  would 
take  away  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  In  its 
thoroughly  orthodox  and  traditional  spirit,  it  might  have  been 
written  by  any  of  the  theologians  who  prosecuted  him  for  heresy 
— by  Dr.  Patton,  let  us  say,  or  Professor  Shedd. 

"This  suggests  the  complexities  of  Professor  Briggs's  position, 
and  the  causes  of  the  strange  misapprehension  under  which  he 
long  labored.  Fundamentally,  he  was  a  scholar.  His  industry 
was  for  years  almost  cruel,  so  completely  did  he  ^VTeak  himself 
upon  study.  And  his  range  of  attainment  was  vast.  We  sup- 
pose that  no  American  teacher  of  his  day  had  a  wider  or  more 
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miHUtf  ui-quairitani'e  with  S«'mitic  lant;uaj;is  uiul  llie  whole 
hteralure  of  in\«-stitratioii  rt>UitiiiK  to  tlu-m.  I'arlu-ularly  did  his 
lal>or^  in  Old  'IVitaiiu'iit  crilifiam  win  U>r  him  rwuguition  as  one 
of  thf  rnasttTs  of  tht-m  that  know.  ...  Ho  HuiiK  himself  with 
nrdor  into  what  was,  in  his  «<ifrli«r  years,  the  new  method  of 
the  higher  critioism." 

Dr.  Britfgs  himself,  says  The  Evening  Foat,  "had  no  difficulty  in 
reot>tU'iliug  the  discoveries  of  scholars  with  reverence  for  the 
liihh'  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,"  but  "others  in  the  Church 
could  not  tlo  it": 

"They  honestly  thought  that  he  was  destroying  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration.  They  could  not  see  how  a  Bil)le  made  up  of 
8U|HTiniposed  and  blended  documents — shown  ^graphically  in  the 
'Polychrome  Bible'  published  some  years  ago  undt-r  the  direction 
of  Professor  Haupt — could  be  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practise.     And  they  brought  Professor  Briggs  to  trial." 


A   KNOCK-OUT  BLOW  FOR  OPIUM 

MANY  RELIGIOUS  and  secular  papers  construe  the 
statement  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Montagu,  Under-Secretary  for 
India,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "we  are  pre- 
pared to  revise  the  treaty  of  1911,  and  not  send  any  more  opium 
to  China,"  to  mean  that  the  traffic  in  the  drug  will  be  wiped  out 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  new  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  is  regarded  as  being  doubly  significant  because 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  till  opium  is  finally 
and  completely  supprest  in  China."  In  his  address  Mr.  Montagu 
said  that  two  steps  had  already  been  taken.  In  1907,  the  Indian 
Government,  acting  through  His  Majesty's  Government,  had 
agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Indian  traffic  with  China  on  condition 
that  China  during  the  same  time  end  the  growth  of  the  poppy 
■within  her  own  border.  The  treaty  was  modified  in  1911  so  as 
to  accelerate  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  traffic.  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu continued:  ■' 

"Now,  to  assist  China,  the  Indian  Government  is  prepared  to 
take  a  third  step  in  advance.  They  have  abandoned  altogether 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  opium  to  China  for  this 
year,  and  are  to-day  selling  no  opium  to  China.  I  am  in  as 
proud  a  position  as  an  Under-Secretary  for  India  has  ever  oc- 
cupied, in  saying,  for  the  first  time  in  the  modern  history  of 
India,  that  we  are  not  selling  an  ounce  of  the  poppy  to  China. 
When  the  present  stocks  are  absorbed  in,  roughly  speaking,  a 
year's  time,  we  shall  have  the  treaty  right,  in  response  to  China's 
own  demand,  to  sell  her  26,781  chests  more,  but  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  House  that,  notwithstanding  this,  and  tho  we 
might  get  something  like  $55,000,000  revenue,  we  are  prepared 
to  revise  the  treaty  of  1911,  and  not  to  send  any  more  opium 
to  China;  but  never  again,  with  the  single  condition  that  China 
is  stedfast  in  pursuit  of  her  present  policy." 

"This  declaration  represents,"  thinks  The  Christian  Advocate 
(Xash\ille),  "one  of  the  most  significant  and  auspicious  actions 
taken  by  the  British  Government  since  ten  million  pounds 
sterling  was  paid  hy  way  of  compensation  to  the  slave-owners 
of  the  West  Indies  when  slaverj'  was  abolished."  And  The 
Examiner,  a  New  York  Baptist  paper,  remarks  that  "thus  the 
long  disgrace  and  reproach  of  a  professedly  Christian  nation 
forcing  the  horrible  traffic  in  opium  upon  a  helpless  and  protest- 
ing people  has  been  at  last  ended,"  and  "the  Government  is 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  its  past  iniquity,  but  the  removal  of 
the  reproach  is  well  worth  the  money."  "The  importance  of 
this  statement  can  not  be  exaggerated,"  says  The  Methodist 
Recorder  (London);  "its  effect  on  the  Government  of  China  will 
be  immense,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  drastic 
measures  pursued  there,  both  by  stopping  poppy-growing  and. 
suppressing  opium-smoking,  will  be  persevered  in  until  the  curse 
has  completely  disappeared  from  the  land."  The  perplexing 
problem  which  confronts  the  reform  movement  just  now  is  the 


disposition  of  the  opium  alieady   manufactured.     Concerning 
this  tho  Prohibitionist  Vindicator  (PVanklin,  Pa.)  states: 

"  It  is  said  that  Kngland  will  face  a  somewhat  difficult  financial 
problem  in  connection  with  this,  since  not  less  than  S75,()()(),0(M) 
worth  of  opium  is  now  stored  at  Shanghai  with  loans  to  the 
amount  of  .i5(),(K)0,0(X)  against  it,  advanced  by  Chinese  bankers. 
England's  only  way  out  will  be  to  ai)i)roi)riate  sufficient  money 
to  jjurchase  this  whole  stock  of  opium." 

President  Yuan,  who  is  supposed  to  speak  with  authority  for 
the  Chinese  nation,  exprest  his  views  in  the  following  language 
when  ho  announced  his  program! 

"More  important  by  far  to  the  present  generation  of  my  people 
is  the  complete  extermination  of  opium  and  the  opium  habit. 
China  has  been  dying  from  this  curse  for  more  than  half  a 
century — fifty-nine  years,  to  be  exact.  Her  people,  overcome 
by  this  vile  drug,  have  been  half  asleep  and  have  not  known  that 
they  and  their  country  were  dying.  Years  ago  the  nation 
appealed  for  outside  aid  in  its  suppression,  and  the  world  knows 
what  aid  was  rendered.  The  drug  was  forced  upon  us  more 
than  before.  For  nearly  sixty  years  it  has  stood  as  a  great  crime 
of  humanity.  But  we  will  stop  it  and  free  the  land  of  the  de- 
vouring scourge.  Our  National  Assembly  has  already  passed 
*  many  laws  regarding  it,  and  these  laws  \vill  be  enforced.  We 
are  establishing  an  army,  and  that  army  will  fight  opium  and 
opium-smugglers  on  all  the  frontiers  of  land  and  sea,  opium 
dealers  and  subdealers  in  all  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  opium 
users  everywhere." 

The  protests  of  some  of  the  East  India  newspapers  are  not 
unlike  those  of  American  liquor  interests  wherever  and  whenever 
there  is  a  fight  to  drive  saloons  out  of  business.  They  say  the 
people  who  profit  by  the  production  of  opium  are  the  victims 
of  "senseless  agitators."  They  argue  that  Hindustan  is  "being 
robbed  of  her  revenue  merely  to  secure  a  monopoly  for  Chinese 
opium  cultivators."  The  case  for  th'e  Hindu  poppy-growers  is 
presented  by  The  Statesman  (Calcutta),  an  English  paper: 

"It  is  notorious  that  the  production  of  native  opium  in  China 
has  continued  despite  the  efforts,  ostentatiously  announced,  of 
Chinese  officials  to  put  it  down.  It  is  not  necessary  to  impugn 
the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  reformers.  All  we  say  is  that  their 
professions  have  not  been  made  good  by  China  as  a  nation. 

"In  one  of  the  latest  Chinese  papers  to  hand — a  Shanghai 
Republican  organ,  by  no  means  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  the  opium  trade — a  telegram  appears  dated  April  7,  which 
states:  'Reports  coming  in  from  many  quarters  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  present  year's  opium  harvest  in  Kansu  will 
prove  a  record  one  if  the  weather  is  suitable  and  there  is  no 
official  interference.' 

"The  Republican  Administration,  we  are  told,  has  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  suppress  the  cultivation;  but  apparently, 
after  a  year  of  these  strenuous  efforts,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  have  met  with  'considerable  success  in  many  districts' — 
success  which,  as  we  know,  has  been  obtained  in  many  cases 
only  by  the  most  ruthless  coercion  of  an  unwilling  people." 

Now,  according  to  this  writer  and  others,  while  China  has  been 
so  delinquent  at  home,  she  has  treated  the  opium  exported  from 
India  in  open  contravention  of  Indo-Chinese  agreements,  the 
result  of  which,  according  to  the  same  writer,  is  that  "the  stocks 
of  Indian  opium  at  Shanghai  have  accumulated  to  an  extent 
which  in  January  practically  compelled  the  Government  of 
India  to  suspend  the  sales  of  opium  certified  for  export  to  China." 
It  is  to  relieve  this  congestion,  at  present  amounting  to  almost 
$100,000,000  worth  of  the  drug,  that  the  East-Indian  authorities 
have  been  compelled  to  kill  the  Indo-Chinese  traffic.  The  writer 
thus  condemns  the  Chinese  for  creating  the  successful  impasse, 
and  thereby  forcing  the  hand  of  the  British-Indian  Government : 

"India  has  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  revenue — ^in  other  words, 
is  consenting  to  check  the  progress  of  public  works  in  this  country 
—for  the  sake  of  ending  the  opium  trade,  merely  stipulating  that 
the  Chinese  shall  do  their  share  of  the  work  by  stopping  their 
own  production  of  the  drug.  It  is  reasonable  to  ask  that  the 
suppression  of  the  evil  complained  of  shall  be  a  reality,  and  that 
India  shall  not  be  tricked  in  order  to  secure  a  valuable  monopoly 
for  China." 
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METALLIC    WHEELS    AND    WOODEN 
WHEELS    FOR   TRUCKS 


A' 


S  the  wire  wheel  for  pleasure  cars  is  now 
much  to  the  front  in  discussions,  so  is 
the  metallic  wheel  for  trucks.  Thus  far 
trucks  in  this  country  have  usually  been 
equipped  with  wooden  wheels.  Such 
changes  as  have  been  made  began  with  the 
substitution  of  metal  hubs  for  wooden  ones; 
the  motive  here  was  to  make  possible  the 
use  of  antifriction  bearings.  Metallic 
spokes  next  came  in.  Of  various  former 
steps  in  the  industry  and  the  trend  nowa- 
days, Arthur  J.  Slade  WTites  in  Automobile 
Topics:  , 

"Since  1907,  when  the  importation  into 
America  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
European  trucks  began,  the  improvement 
in  the  design,  as  well  as  construction,  of 
wood  wheels  has  been  very  marked.  At 
that  time  one  of  oixr  leading  wheel  builders 
undertook  to  practically  duplicate  these 
European  wheels  with  spokes  about  5  inches 
in  width,  flaring  at  the  outer  end  so  as  to 
form  an  adequate  support  for  the  felloe, 
and  also  of  sufficient  cross-section  to  insure 
a  good  shoulder  on  the  end  of  the  spoke 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  felloe. 
Ever  since  that  date  the  wheel  builder  in 
question  has  been  manufacturing  wheels, 
from  designs  similar  to  this,  with  great  suc- 


From  "  Motor  Age." 

A    DEVICE    FOR    LOADING  COAL    TRUCKS    FROM 
RAILWAY    CARS. 

The  above  cut  shows  a  device  now  in  use 
in  Chicago.  Coal,  by  this  method,  is  hauled 
at  the  regular  horse  rate  of  fifty  cents  per 
ton.  'While  a  team  of  horses  in  one  day  can 
haul  about  twenty-flve  tons  of  coal,  the  motor- 
truck, equipped  as  above,  with  hoppers  at- 
tached to  the  railway  car,  is  able  to  deliver 
about  one  hundred  tons  a  day.  This  large 
amoimt  of  work  is  made  possible  by  the 
elimination  of  loss  in  waiting ;  the  truck  [can 
be  loaded  in  a  minimum  of  time.  When  an 
empty  truck  arrives  at  the  railway  car,  two 
or  more  filled  hoppers  are  emptied  into  it  imtil 
it  is  full.  By  the  time  the  truck  returns  from 
a  trip  the  hoppers  are  agaiij  ready  to  be 
emptied.  By  this  metos  the  truck  is  kept 
constantly  in  service. 

cess;  and,  altho  some  other  wheeL  builders 
contended  at  the  time  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  procure  wooden  billets  of  a  size 
suitable  to  finish  spokes  of  such  unusual 
dimensions,  the  majoritj^  if  not  all,  of  the 
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From  ■'  M..t.ir," 
A     SCISSORS-GRINDING 


wheel  builders  catering  to  the  motor-truck 
industry  are  now  building  wood  wheels  of 
this  general  type. 

"As  far  back  as  18.5S  and  18G2,  motor- 
trucks are  reported  to  have  been  built,  in 
an  experimental  way,  with  steel  wheels. 
The  cast-steel  wheels  were  similar  to  those 
now  being  advocated  by  several 
facturers,  having  hollow 
spokes  integral  with  hub 
and  felloes.  They  were 
made  of  crucible  steel  and 
used  a  tire  constructed 
from  a  combination  of 
wood,  steel,  and  rubber. 
About  twenty  5-ton  trucks 
were  built  and  the  wheels 
were  found  to  be  on  llie 
whole  satisfactory.  The 
disk  wheels  were  made  of 
boiler  plate,  riveted  to 
cast-steel  hubs  and  to  a 
steel  tire  band 

"In  1905  came  out  a 
line  of  trucks  equipped 
with  wheels  made  up  of 
steel  plates.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  wheels  an  elec- 
tric motor  was  mounted, 
and  this  same  construc- 
tion has  been  followed  up 
to  the  present  date.  At 
about  the  same  time  came 
out  5-  and  10-ton  capacity 
gasoline  trucks  equipped 
with  wheels  on  which  the 
tires  were  segments  of 
rock  elm  and  the  side 
plates  were  steel  disks. 

"In  1906,  a  metal  wheel 
was  introduced  to  the  market  in  Chicago. 
These  wheels  were  built  of  side  disks  of 
steel,  reinforced  inside  with  structural 
shapes;  the  various  members  of  the  wheel 
being  riveted  together. 

"Comparatively  few  well-known  truck 
builders  in  this  country  are  at  present  using 
metal  wheels,  and  those  who  are  using  them 
have  not  previously  used  wooden  wheels. 
The  vast  majority  of  motor-truck  manu- 
facturers, including  those  whose  product 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  motor- 
truck industry  in  this  country,  have  used 
wooden  wheels  consistently,  improving 
their  design  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
abandoning  a  material  for  wheel  construc- 
tion which  has  on  the 
whole  proved  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. 

"At  the  present  time 
there  is  undoubtedly  a 
general  effort  being  made 
by  manufacturers  of  parts 
for  motor-trucks  to  add 
metal  wheels  to  their 
product;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  manufac- 
turer, who  proposes  to 
build  wheels  of  malleable 
iron,  all  of  them  are  build- 
ing their  wheels  of  cast 
steel.  What,  then,  are  the 
specific  advantages  of- 
fered by  metal  wheels 
which  should  influence  a 
motor-truck  designer  to 
specify  metal  construc- 
tion rather  than  wood?  . . . 

"First,  it  is  claimed  by 
one  of  our  members,  who 
is  chief  engineer  of  a  com- 
pany about  to  place  cast- 
steel  wheels  on  the  mar- 
ket, that,  '  It  is  now  con- 
clusively  proved  that 


there  is  a  distinct  saving  in  tires  on  steel 
wheels.  Some  of  the  largest  tire  manu- 
facturers guarantee  as  much  as  .'iO  and  40 
per  cent,  longer  life  on  steel  than  wood.' 
Inquiry  made  of  the  leading  tiro-manu- 
facturing companies,  verl)ally  or  by  letter, 
has  fail(!d  to  verify  that  statement.  The 
opinion  of  several    tire   comi)any    officials 


MOTORIST     WHO  IS     RUNNING     FOR    OFFICE. 


The  above  picture  shows  the  motor-car  equipment  of  a  scis.sors- 
grinder  in  Los  Angeles  who  recently  became  a  candidate  for  a 
local  ofHce.  One  of  the  owner's  methods  in  his  campaign  wa.s  to 
travel  about  the  city  in  this  car,  combining  scissors-grinding  and 
saw-flling  with  the  prosecution  of  his  claims  as  a  candidate.  He 
took  to  grinding  scissors  and  sliarpening  saws  as  a  consequence  of 
an  accident  which  made  him  a  cripple  and  dissipated  what  money 
he  had  saved. 


seems  to  be  personally  in  favor  of  metal 
wheels  for  the  one  reason  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  made  accurately  to  size,  but  the 
tire  companies  positively  decline  to  guar- 
antee an  added  mile  or  even  to  express  the 
opinion  that  added  mileage  can  be  expected. 
"As  to  the  question  of  accuracy  of  work- 
manship, it  is  entirely  feasible  ,for  the  wood- 
wheel  manufacturers,  under  the  present 
S.  A.  E.  standards,  equipping  the  wheels 
with  S.  A.  E.  bands,  to  work  within  the 
necessary  tolerances  and  provide  wheels 
which  will  have  the  accuracy  required. 
Accuracy  in  workmanship  is  a  question  of 
care  in  construction  and  careful  inspection, 
and   the   manufacturer   who   insists   upon 


A  THREE-TON  TRUCK  THAT  PLUNGED  OVER  A  TEN-FOOT  STONE 
WALL.  THE  ONLY  DAMAGE  A  FL.\TTENED  MUFFLER  AND  A  TWISTED 
RUNNING-BO.\RD. 
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You  know  the 
Southern  Pine 

From  the  silent  forest 
its  fragrant  and  health- 
giving  influence  shall  go 
forth  throughout  the  land. 
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Its  healing  and  soothing 
properties  shall  be  embodied 
in  thousands  of  cakes  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Little  children's  tender  skins 
shall  feel  its  cleansing  touch. 

The  luxuriant  hair  of 
maidenhood  shall  testify  to  its 
beneficient  power. 

Old  men's  snowy  locks  shall 
bear  witness  to  its  vitalizing 
influence. 

And  you  who  seek  a  clean, 
vigorous  scalp  and  healthy 
lustrous  hair  will  surely  enjoy 
the  active  virtues  of  the  South- 
ern Pine  in  every  cake  of 


^ 


(PURE  AS  THE  PINES) 

If  you  are  a  stranger  to  its 
benefits,  send  1  Oc  for  a  sample 
half-cake. 

The   Packer   M'f'g  Co., 

Suite  84A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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acciirat*'  wood  wlu't'ls  ooiiforniinp  to  S.  A.  K. 
stamlanls  has  no  troiiMf  in  NfcuriiiK'  tlicin. 

"  Anotlur  claiiii  iiiadf  Idf  iiictal  wlicfl.s  is 
that  their  slniiKlli  is  gifaltT  than  wood 
whf«'is.  Assiuiiin^  th»'  fast  stet-i  whct'ls  to 
be  fr»'f  from  <i»'f*'fts,  and  to  have  the 
(■h»'ini<*al  and  physical  characteristics  reconi- 
intiided  hy  the  Iron  and  Steel  Division, 
these  wheels  certainly  develop  marvelous 
resistance  to  shocks.  I  witnessed  a  test 
of  sii(di  a  wheel  recently  which  was  .suh- 
jei'led  to  the  imi)act  of  a  weight  swung  as 
a  ijendiihiiii  against  the  side  of  the  felloe 
aiul  tlie  whe«'l  was  deformed  beyond  the 
semblance  of  a  wheel,  and  even  then  did 
not  show  any  fracture.  At  the  same  time, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Division,  steel  castings  can  not  be  in- 
spected against  blow-holes,  and  had  the 
wheel  in  (luestion  contained  some  concealed 
defect,  failure  in  testing  would  probabl.\ 
have  resulted.  As  to  the  strength  of  well- 
constructed  and  properly  designed  wood 
wheels,  the  front  wheel  of  a  truck  manu- 
factured by  one  of  my  clients  came  in  eon- 
tact  recently  with  a  road  obstruction  with 
such  impact  that  the  strain  broke  the  steer- 
ing-gear, but  the  wheel  was  uninjured,  and 
on  another  truck  a  rear  wheel  was  subjected 
to  such  an  impact  that  the  axle  spindle  was 
bent  without  injury  to  the  wheel.  There- 
fore, on  the  question  of  strength,  that  of  the 
high-grade  wood  is  entirelj'  adequate  for 
commercial  purposes. 

"The  contention  is  also  made  that  the 
metal  wheel  will  dissipate  heat  more  effec- 
tively than  tne  wood  wheel.  There  has 
come  under  my  observation  no  case  in 
which  a  truck  tire  on  a  modern  motor- 
truck has  been  injured  by  lack  of  heat 
radiation  under  service  conditions.  I  as- 
sume that  the  heat  developed  in  a  solid 
rubber  tire  is  due  to  the  deformation  of  the 
rubber  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  This  surface  is  in  contact  with 
the  air  and  I  should  expect  that  the  heat 
would  be  radiated  through  the  air  more 
easily  than  transmitted  through  the  base  of 
the  tire  to  the  wheel  and  thence  radiated 
hy  the  wheel,  felloe,  and  spokes. 

"The  fourth  point  in  considering  the 
relative  merits  of  wood  and  metal  wheels  is 
the  comparative  cost  and  weight.  It  would 
appear  that  the  east-steel  wheels  are  both 
costlier  and  heavier  than  the  wood  wheels. 
The  burden  of  proof  seems  to  rest  with  the 
metal  wheel  manufacturer,  that  they  have 
an  economic  advantage  over  the  wood 
wheels,  resulting  in  a  financial  saving  to 
the  owner  of  the  truck  equipped  with  metal 
wheels." 

Further  items  pertaining  to  this  subject 
are  given  in  The  Horseless  Age.  The  -v^Titer 
refers  to  many  attempts  made  by  various 
dealers  to  introduce  wheels  of  metal,  but 
the  net  result  at  present  is  "  that  com- 
paratively few  well-known  builders  in  this 
country  use  metal  wheels."  Thus  far  man- 
ufacturers have  not  felt  themselves  forced 
to  adopt  them.  In  order  to  bring  about 
a  radical  change,  metal  wheels  "must  be 
shown  to  have  some  practical  advan- 
tage." 


MOTOR-BUSES  HERE  AND 
LONDON 


IN 


The  signing  on  May  28  by  Governor 
Sulzer  of  a  bill  permitting  other  motor- 
stages  than  those  now  in  use  to  be  operated 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  has  been  hailed 
in  seA'eral  quarters  as  ' '  the  breaking  up  of 
a  monopoly."  Automobile  Topics  remarks 
that  the  signing  of  this  bill  "  opens  a  field 
to  various  enterprising  promoters,  several 
of  whom  have  plans  for  an  invasion."  One 
company  which  was  formed  in  April  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  running  electric 


Ready 

When 

You  Stop 

A  food  immediately  ready 
for  use.  Add  a  little  cream 
(or  milk)  and  a  sprinkle  of 
sugar. 

It  is  put  up  in  double 
sealed  packages — impossi- 
ble of  contamination  from 
dust  or  moisture. 


Post 


Toasties 


the  deliciously  toasted  bits  of 
wafer-like  corn  are  the  food 
for  picnics,  auto  tours  and 
any  kind  of  trips — and  for 
the  home. 

Its  convenience  does  avv^ay 
■with  a  lot  of  bother  to  who- 
ever prepares  the  meal. 

The  delightful  flavor  of 
Post  Toasties  makes  new^ 
friends  every  day — and 
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The  Memory  Lingers 
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Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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buses  on  Madison  and  Park  Avenues  for  a 
flat  rate  of  five  cents,  instead  of  the  dime 
which  has  bnon  exacted  hythe  monopolistic 
company  now  in  operation  on  Fit'lli  Avenue. 
Other  companies  are  heard  of  which  pro- 
fess an  intention  to  run  hues  north  and 
south  on  other  avenues  in  New  York. 

This  type  of  j)ublic  conveyance  in  cities 
liad  its  origin  in  Europe.  In  London  the 
motor-bus  has  about  eliminated  com- 
pletely the  historic  bus  drawn  by  horses 
so  long  a  dominant  feature  of  interurban 
London  transportation.  The  first  motor- 
bus  is  believed  to  date  from  1902.  The 
number  in  service  in  London  long  since 
exceeded  l.fKM)  and  is  now  more  than  3,000. 
Most  early  motor-buses  were  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  Horseless  Age 
prints  a  i)aper  by  T.  V.  Browne  dealing 
with  the  experience  of  London  with  these 
vehicles,  from  which  the  following  para- 
graphs are  taken 

"According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
commissioner  of  police,  the  number  of 
motor-omnibuses  licensed  during  1912  for 
use  in  London  was  2,908,  so  that  with  the 
subsequent  additions  there  are  now  more 
than  3,0(K)  of  these  vehicles  in  use  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  as  compared  with  about 
1,000  in  Paris. 

"The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  use 
of  motor-omnibuses  in  competition  with 
street  tramcars  is,  of  course,  good  roads, 
and  in  this  qualification  London  and  its 
environs  are  now  second  to  no  other  town, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  that  the 
motor-omnibuses  have  been  able  to  com- 
pete so  favorably  with  the  trolley-ears. 

"Two  main  factors  have  prineipallj'  con- 
duced to  the  present  efficiency  of  the  petrol 
omnibuses  as  now  running  on  the  London 
streets,  and  these  are,  first,  the  insistence 
of  the  police  authorities  that  the  vehicles 
should  comply  with  a  high  standard  of 
noiselessness  and  reliability  combined  with 
alow  maximum  weight  limit;  and  secondly, 
the  determination  of  the  constructors  to 
produce  vehicles  capable  of  passing  these 
tests.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
vehicles  failed  to  obtain  a  license  to  run 
solely  on  account  of  the  hissing  noise  caused 
hy  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  car- 
buretor inlet. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  of  noise  has  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  change  speed-gear. 
Extensive  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  endeavor  to  minimize  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  indirect  drives  of  the  gears. 
The  solution  has  been  found  by  entirely 
replacing  the  spur-wheels  except  in  the 
case  of  the  reverse,  by  silent  chain  drives. 
These  have  proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
in  every  way  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
chain  makers  themselves  were  very  pessi- 
mistic as  to  their  use.  The  salvation  of 
the  whole  arrangement  is  the  shortness  of 
the  chains,  so  that  with  tiie  few  links  em- 
ployed the  total  stretch  of  the  chain  with 
wear  is  very  slight. 

"For  some  time  great  trouble  was  caused 
by  the  leakage  of  oil  onto  the  roads  from 
the  crank-case,  gear-box,  and  worm-gear 
case.  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  police  regulations,  to  cast 
troughs  below  the  joints  to  catch  the  oil 
which  escaped  from  them.  The  joints 
were  made  as  tight  as  possible  by  the  use 
of  brown  paper,  but  the  mechanics  when 
overhauling  the  chassis  often  displaced  the 
paper,  so  that  leaky  joints  were  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  This  objection 
has  now  been  entirely  overcome  by  having 
the  joints  carefully  scraped  up  by  hand 
and  then  fitted  together  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  jointing  material. 

"The  road  wheels  are  made  from  special 
steel  castings  with  hollow  spokes." 


The  Truck  Triumphant 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  the  most  extravagant, 
inefficient  motor  in  the  world  is  the  hay-fed,  four-legged  motor 
of  pre-historic  man — the  horse. 

That  is  now  a  universally  accepted  economic  fact. 

To  the  elements  of  commerce — such  as  railroads,  the  tele- 
graph, steamships  and  the  telephone— there  has  been  added 
one  more  national  institution— the  motor  truck.  The  trans- 
portation of  freight  has  been  motorized. 

However,  1000  American  manufacturers  have  gone  further 
than  motorizing  their  trucking  departments.     They  have — 

FEDERALIZED  Their  Transportation 


1000  American  business  men 
have  found  in  the  Federal  Truck 
the  first  motor  driven  vehicle  to 
solve,  scientifically  and  permanent- 
ly, the  problem  of  Reliable,  Ex- 
peditious and  Economical  Trans- 
portation. We  have  tabulated 
records  of  the  hauls,  comparative 
cost,  repairs  and  savings  of  Fed- 
eral trucks. 

When  we  Federalize  a  business 
man's  transportation,  we  do  more 
than  sell  him  a  Federal  truck  or  a 
dozen  Federal  trucks.  W^e  ana- 
lyze   his    transportation    problem 


and  tiive  him  the  experience  and 
data  of  1000  Federalized  business 
houses. 

We  have  yet  to  have  reported 
to  us  a  serious  interruption  of 
Federal  Service — or  a  complaint  of 
Federal  quality  — with  1000  Federal 
trucks  in  hourly  operation.  That 
record  is  unique — and  con- 
clusive. 

We  will  put  you  in  communi- 
cation with  owners  in  your  own 
line — if  you  want  the  facts. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Blue  Book 
of  Traffic. 


Price  includes  chas- 
sis, tools,  etc. 


$1800 


Body  extra,  built   to 

meet    individual 

requirements 


Kelly-  Springfield 


Automobile  Tires 


If  the  rubber  composition  in  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  wasn't  the 
result  of  seventeen  years*  experience,  and  if  each  individual  tire 
wasn't  strictly  hand  made,  then  the  Kelly-Springfield  mileage 
average  would  be  luck.     As  it  is,  however,  it's  something  else. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  Cor.  B' way  &  57th  St.,  New  York 

Branch  offices  io  Kew  York.  Chiraso.  Philadelphia.  Boston.  St.  Louis.  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  Saa  Francifco. 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland.  Baltimore,  Seattle,  Atlanta.  Akron.  0.,  Buffalo. 
The  Hearn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .  Colombus.  Ohio.  Berinj  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Ronston.  Texat. 

Boss  Rubber  Co..  Denver.  Colo.  Todd  Rubber  Co..  Nevp  Haren.  Conn 

Southern  Hdwe.  4  Woodstock  Co..  Ltd.    New  Orleans,  La.      Atkinson  Tire  4  Supp|f  Co..  JacksonjiUt.  PU. 
Central  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.,  ludiannpolis,  lud. 
H.  R.  Olmstead  &  Son.  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


C.  D.  Franke  *  Co..  Charleston.  S.  C. 

K  4  S.  Auto  Tire  Co..  Limited.  Toronto.  Can. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 
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We  take  the  liberty  of  printing 
this  advertisement  because 
of  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment   so    freely    offered 
by  our  V.  C.  patrons 


NY  time  you  see  this  equipment  on  a  car  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  owner 
or  chauffeur  about  the  anti-skid  action  and  the  general  service  behavior  of 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
VACUUM*  CUWIRES 

You  will  be  told  that  such  a  thing  as  skidding  on  wet  and  greasy  pavements  is  absolutely 
impossible  with  the  Vacuum  Cups— impossible. 

You  will  be   told  that  the  oilproof  quality— if  those  particular  tires  have  encountered 
much  oil— is  a  real  tire  saver— a  real  worry  saver,  too,  when  oil  can't  be  avoided. 

You  will  be  told  all  this — or  in  words  to  that  effect — and  more. 

And  when  you  ask  for  the  mileage,  and  weigh  the  quoted  distance  against  the  condition  of 

the  tires — you  will  understand  why  we  attach  to  each  casing  a  printed  definite  guarantee  of 

4,000  miles 

The  average  service  is  far  greater. 
IN  STOCK  EVERYWHERE 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company 

JEANNETTE,  PA. 
Pittsbargh,  505  Liberty  Ave.       Minneapolis, 34  S. 8th St. 
Cleveland,  1S37  Euclid  Ave.     Detroit,2S4  Jefferson  Ave. 
Chicago,  1004  Michigan  Ave.  Omaha.  215  S.20tb  St. 

Kiiuas  City,Mo..514  E.  15th  St.      Seattle.  Armoor  BIdg. 

Pennsylvania     Rubber    Co.    of   New    York 

New  York  City,  ITOOB'dway       Boston,  149  Berkeley  St. 
Dallas.  2111  Commerce  St. 

Pennsylvania     Rubber     Co.     of    California 

San   Francisco,   512-14    Mission   St. 


Aiuitoifla; 


Patented  May  2no,  1911 


"CSEETHATHING&2 


X> 


This  glass  is  the  only  comfortable  goggle  and 
only  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

WITHOUT  rims,  hinged  at  the  center,  it  is 
neat  .ind  inconspicuous.  Conforms  to  the 
contour  of  the  face  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
absolutely  mobstructed  vision. 

Price,  with  plain  amber  lenses,  $5.00 

Or  vJth  wearers  correction,         $9.00 

Any  Optician,  Sporting  Goods  or  Motor  Supply 

House    can    equip    you.     If    your  dealer  hasn't 

them,  write  to  us.  We  will  see  that  you  get  them. 

Over  12,000  now  in  use. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Department  D.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


McCormick  Power  Plup 

f  Tale  ill e  place  of  spark  plugs) 

are  rot  "new"  motor  equip- 
ment but  they  do  produce  new 
efficiency  in  any  motor  car, 
truck,  motor  boat,  motorcycle, 
gas,  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine. 

More  engine  power — novel 
firing  process  causes  more  rapid 
and  complete  explosions;  main- 
tain full  power — no  points  to 
burn  or  displace;  less  fuel  — 
usually  operate  on  leaner  or 
cheaper  mixtiue. 

Maintain  Full  Firing  Efficiency 

Try  for  20  days.  Money  refunded  if  not  as 
represented.  Price  $2. 00  each  net,  post- 
paid. {Mention  size  and  model  of  machine.  ) 
Further  particulars  on  application. 

McCormick  Manufacturing  Company 

536  East  First  Street        Dayton,  Ohio 


THAT   Ihft   metaphor   is   an   important 
element  of  poetry  no  critic  would  deny. 
Indeed,    the   successful   use   of   figurative 
language  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  poet ;  if  he 
merely  states  facts  in  straight,  unimagina- 
tive phrases  his  verses  are  uninteresting  and 
generally,  in  spite  of    rime  and  rhythm, 
unworthy  to  be  called  poetry.     And  per- 
haps the  highest — certainly  the  most  dif- 
ficult— tj'pe  of  poem  is  the  one  which  is 
throughout  a  sustained  metaphor.     Some, 
V)ut  not  all,  of  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament  are  examples  of  this,  and  some 
Biblical  scholars  have   so  considered   the 
Song  of  Solomon.     A  metaphor  extending 
through  a  stanza  is  not  dififieult  to  sustain, 
but   to  carry   it   through  a  succession   of 
stanzas,  with  no  inconsistency  or  confusion, 
is  not  easy,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  poem  which  we  quote  below 
deserves  particular  attention.     It  appears 
in  the  Julj'  number  of  The  Yale  Review,  a 
magazine    which    is    gaining    an    enviable 
reputation  for  the  high  quality  of  its  verse. 
In  a  manner  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
late  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Mr.  Benet 
has  developed  a  lofty  metaphor,  developed 
it  in  stanzas  that  crash  and  ring  like  the 
sledge   of   the   smith   of   whom   he   sings. 
Some  little  obscurity  mars  the  poem  at 
first    reading,    particularh^    in    the   eighth 
stanza,  in  the  line  "  Not  smith  of  dispensa- 
tion I,  but  smith    of    truing."     But    this 
defect  disappears  when  the  poem  is  reread 
and  the  full  force  of  the  metaphor  is  com- 
prehended.    This    is    more    than    distin- 
guished versification;  it  is  poetry  of  a  high 
order. 

The  Anvil  of  Souls 

By  Willi.\m  Rose  Bex&t 

Above  the  darkening  forest,  from  his  red-doored 
smithy. 
Loomed  forth  the  huge  artificer  of  all  the  years 
to  be. 
"Now.  on  the  steeps  of  vision,  what  wanderer 
thou,  I  prithee?" 
"I  climb  from  Man  to  find  the  plan!"     "Then 
learn  of  me! " 

His  sledge  is  oak  and  mountain  crag.     Its  weight- 
is  thimder. 
The  souls  are  on  his  anvil  laid  like  sword-blades 
bright. 
His  sledge's  swing  is  lightning  and  cataclysmic 
wonder — 
Its  impact  on  the  leaping  soul  both  Mom  and 
Night! 

And  this  is  the  song  that  he  hath  for  mighty 
singing: 
"The  blade  that  writhes  beneath  the  sledge, 
white-hot — cold-blue ! 
The  anvil — the  anvil — the  anvil's  giant  ringing: 
And,  hissing  from  its  bath  of  stars,  the  soul 
steeled  true!" 

The  smithy's  walls  are  lightened  as  by  a  forest  fire; 
And  first  the  smith  was  imaged  wrath,  and  then 
vast  peace! 
His  lineaments  are  joy  and  peace.     His  thews  can 
never  tire. 
The    starry    bath    beside    his    hand    is    called 
Release. 

The  souls  are  hot  with  flashing  sparks.     The  souls 
have  voices; 
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But  drowned  in  the  reverberance  of  that  huge 
din. 
And  in  liis  strength  the  smith  is  glad,  and  in  liis 
calm  rejoices. 
And  flings  the  trued  steel  to  Release,  to  hiss 
therein. 

His  face  glows  joy.     His  face  is  ever  lightened 
Not  angrily,  but  glowing  with  tlio  justice  of  liis 
trade ; 
For  lo,  the  dullest  metal  to  beauty  brightened — 
The  bent  and  dinted,  flawed  and  scarred,  lilie 
blue  steel  made! 

"For  Man  I  toll — for  men  have  no  regretting; 

So  toil  1,  joying  to  be  just  to  each  for  all. 
As  due  them  all.  I  true  them  all.  no  flaw  forgetting; 

And  in  a  liice  perfection  they  hang  upon  my  wall. 

"For  Man  is  mine,  but  men  are  not  my  doing. 
So  some  shall  writhe  through  furnaced  pain  to 
dazzle  whole. 
Not  smith  of  dispensation  I,  but  smith  of  truing. 
Hark!     From  the  weli-brinli  of  Release  chants 
soul  on  soul!" 

"And   what   is   called    your   anvil?     You   name 
names  madly!" 
"The  state  men  flee  and  cHng  and  flee — and 
would  retest! 
For  all  the  glory  of  mine  anvil,  heaven  sings  sadly. 
The  soul  of  all  perfection  knows  mine  anvil 
best!" 

I  keep  within  my  heart  this  song  of  his  for  singing: 

"The  steel  that  writhes  beneath  the  sledge, 

white-hot — cold-blue ! 

The  anvil — the  anvil — the  anvil's  mighty  ringing— 

And,  hissing  from  its  bath  of  stars,  the  soul 

steeled  true  I" 


ISIany  poets  try  to  put  social  problems 
into  verse,  and  few  achieve  real  success. 
There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  The  Cry  of  the  Children," 
being  one.  Katharine  Tynan  contributes 
to  the  London  Vineyard  some  strong  and 
beautiful  lines  on  the  campaign  for  the 
protection  of  children.  The  last  stanza  is 
splendidly  resonant. 

The  Strong  Fight 
Bt  Katharine  Ttnan 

I  build  a  strong  tower  for  the  children,  the  cliildren. 
With  moat  and  portcullis  I  keep  it  still : 

The  foe  clangs  without,  but  within  it  the  children 
Sleep  soimdly  and  sweetly  till  cock-crow  shrill. 

I  wage  a  Holy  War  for  the  children,  the  cliildren, 
My  hand  against  tlie  world  that  they  may  live. 

I  am  cunning  and  crafty  as  the  fox  for  her  children ; 
Wise  as  the  serpent  lest  the  children  grieve. 

I  build  a  warm  Are  for  the  children,  the  cliildren. 

To  my  tower  oft  beleaguered  allies  I  call; 
They  sliine  like  the  sun  to  the  eyes  of  the  cliildren ; 

God's  men-at-arms  keep  us  by  gate  and  wail. 

I  leave  in  safe  keeping  the  children,  the  children, 

Do\vn  to  the  cities  I  take  my  way: 
Past  the  walls  and  the  sentry,  alert  for  the  children 

I  creep  in  the  shadows  like  a  beast  of  prey. 

I  gather  rich  stores  for  the  children,  the  children. 
The  lowing  of  o.xen  is  heard  as  I  come. 

I  carry  the  sheaves  in  my  arms  for  the  children. 
Oh,  sweet  on  the  hiU-top  the  lights  of  home! 

Unless  the  Lord  build  it,  the  house  for  the  children; 

Unless  he  be  with  me  my  labor's  vain. 
He  has  thought  it  and  planned  it,  the  fold  for  the 
children 

Where  the  lambs  be  folded  without  fear  or  stain. 

I  fight  the  holy  fight  for  the' children,  the  children; 

The  sons  of  God  glorious  sit  down  at  my  board. 
Tho  the  foes  hem  us  in,  shall  I  fear  for  the  cliildren 

Fighting  the  strong  fight  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord. 


Hopmobile  "32"  Sis  Passenger 

$1200  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 

InCanada,$l 430f.o.h.  Windsor 

Four-cylinder  motor,  cylinders  3^ 
inch  bore  by  5^-inch  stroke,  cast 
en  bloc.     Unit  power  plant. 

Selective  type  transmission,  sliding 
gears. 

Irreversible,  screw  and  double  nut 
steering  gear. 

Full  floating  rear  axle. 

Twelve  by  two-inch  brakes,  external 
contracting  and  internal  expanding. 

Wheelbase,  126  in. 

Tires,  33x4  in. 

Equipment  of  windshield,  mohair 
top  with  envelope,  Jiffy  curtains, 
speedometer,  quick  detachable  rims, 
rear  shock  absorber,  two  folding  and 
revolving  seats  in  tonneau,  tonneau 
foot  rests,  gas  headlights,  Presto-Lite 
tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn. 

Finish,  black  with  nickel  trimmings. 

$1000 


A3  the  familu  car"  swings  through 
the  last  grove  of  gleamirig  birches,  tha. 
welcorrring  shoal  came  from  "Steve", 
lugging  a  pail  of  water  from  the  smil- 
ing little  lake.  Meanwhile  in  "  The 
House  in  the  Woods"  "Billy"  was 
brewing  tea  and  frying  fish. 

The  bous  had  come  out  with  the 
Hupmobile  in  the  morning,  bring- 
ing the"grub"  and  the  blankets  ana 
fishing  tackle  and  camera.  Then  — as 
soon  as  Dad  got  through  at  the  office 
—  the  rest  of  the  family  were  bundled 
into  the  Hupmobile  and  sped  across 
country  for  an  incomparable  Saturday 
and  a  tranquil  Sunday  in  that  most 
rollicking  of  the  family  institutions — 
"Camp  Week-End." 


Number  three  of  the 
Hupmobile  week-end  series 

Week-End! 

There  isn  't  much  to  this  "  House 
in  the  Woods  " — a  cabin  really  of 
four  rooms.  From  the  rocky  ridge 
across  the  lake  you  can  see  the  city's 
pall  of  smoke.  Yet  you  have  jourvi 
that  these  two  days  in  the  woods  store 
up  a  week  s  health  for  the  whole  fam- 
llil ;  give  the  whole  family  a  vital  com- 
mon interest;  bring  the  youngsters 
closer  to  Nature,  and,  better  yet^  closer 
lo  you,  their  father  or  mother.  '  Camp 
Week-End  "  is  better,  cleaner  and 
safer  than  the  city  streets. 

This  "House  in  the  Woods"  is 
the  second  best  investrrtent  you  ever 
made — stcorui  only  to  "  the  car  of 
the  Anterican  Family  " — your  Hup- 
mobile. 


"32"  Touring  Car 

In  Canada,  $11 80 

"32"  Roadster 

In  Canada,  $1 180 

"20"  H.  P.  Runabout 

In  Canada,  $850 


$1000 


$   750 


F.   O.   B.   Detroit  i>r  IVindsor,  fully 
equipped. 


NEXT  MONTH 


The  Hupmobile  in  the  woods. 


Hasn't  it  been  your  experience  that  nearly 
everyone  thinks  well  of  the  Hupmobile? 

Just  notice,  next  time  you  hear  a  group 
discussing  several  cars. 

See  if  it  isn't  true  that  the  majority — no 
matter  how  little  they  know  about  the 
others  —  have  a  clearly -formed,  good 
opinion  of  the  Hupmobile. 

Of  course  we  have  striven  to  that  end — 
everlastingly. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  car  of  its  class 
in  the  world. 

And  we  think  that  most  people  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Which,  of  course,  is  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  that  we  are  building  the  sort  of 
a  car  we  say  we  are — the  sort  of  a  car 
you  ought  to  own. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  1243  Milwaukee  Ave. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  business  handled  by  Happ  Motor  Car  Co.,  Ltd.,  Factory,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Carbon  Troubles  Ended 


WINTON     SIX 

Seattle  Branch. 

Vou  have  without  question  the 
greatest  carbon  killer  I  have  ever 
used,  and  the  safest  because  it  con- 
tains no  acids.  The  motor  we  cleaned 
increased  fully  io%  in  power;  a  bad 
carbon  knock  passed  away  in  smoke. 
A.  C.  STEVENS.  Supt. 


A  Constiint  Water  Supply 

maintained   withont   expense 

RIFE  RAM 

Operates  with  three  or  more 

gallons    per    minute    from  a 

stream,  artesian  well  or  spring,  and 

a  head  or  slanting   fall   of   three  at 

more  feet.     Free  infomiationon  request, 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..    2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Tort 


DAVID'S  CARBON  REMOVER 

Quart  relieves,  gallon  generally  cleans  any  gasengine 
without  loss  of  time  orinjury  to  metal  or  lubrication: 
while  quart  to  500  miles  will  keep  auto  keyed  to  highest 
pitch.  Let  us  send  you  convincing  literature,  or  gallon 
can,  express  prepaid  any  where  in  United  States  for  $3. 50. 
C.  J.  FLACK  COMPANY  -  SEATTLE 


Private  Water  Supply  Plants 


■  ^  THE  ^ 

KewANE£ 


SYSTEM  OF 


WATER  SUPPLY 


SEND    FOM    CATALOG    S 

"  KCWANEC   WATER   SUPPLY  CO. 

NCW  YORK  CITY  KCWANCC  .  I  LI.  . 
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^mn  '  PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


Open 
All-Metal 
Brush    ^jgr 
Frame  y^^ 


Dandruff  Germs  Gone  Forever 

No  Place  For  Them  In  77iis  Brush  and  You  Can  Prove  It 

THROW  away  your  old-fashioned,  mussy,  "wooden-back"  hair  brush.  Invest  $1.00 
or  more  in  a  sanitary  SANITAX  and  know  that  dandruff  and  other  hair-de- 
stroying germs  can  never  again  threaten  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  your  hair. 
SANITAX  Brushes  are  absolutely  necessary  to  scalp  cleanliness,  hair  health  and 
hair  beauty.  They  are  worth  many  times  their  small  cost  merely  as  brushes.  As  a 
means  of  preventing  dandruff  and  scalp  diseases  they  are  priceless. 
In  hotels,  clubs,  barber  shops,  hair  dressing  parlors,  or 
in  ;he  home — SANITAX  Brushes  are  indispensible  for 
the  very  important  reason  that  they  are  safe — always 
sweet  and  clean  always  germ-proof— «o/  repulsive  to 
touch  nor  dangerous  to  use. 

Old-fashioned  "wooden-back"  brushes  cannot  be  kept  clean— con- 
setjuently  they  simply  aggravate  hair  troubles.  SANITAX  Brushes 
—on  the  contrary  are  as  clean  and  new  after  a  year's  use  as  they 
are  the  day  you  buy  them. 

SANITAX  Bniehes  are  beautifully  designed,  richly  plated.  Their  open-work 
uietal  construction  makes  It  Impossible  for  dust,  lint  or  ilanilruff  to  collect 
or  become  Imbedded  between  the  bristles.  Bristles,  of  the  finest  Imported 
iuisslan  nuallty.  are  everlastingly  secured  by  non-rustable  wire.  Instead  of 
glue.  KuaruDteed  not  to  loosen  or  come  out. 

Aak  your  dealer  to  let  you  examine  the  sanitary  SANITAX — or 

we  will  send  the  Brush  pictured  above,  all  charges  paid,  upon 

receipt  of  the   price— $1.00.      Complete   catalog    of   SANITAX 

Hair,  Shampoo,  Hand    or   Fountain    Bath    Brushes    FREE    on 

receipt  of  your  Dealer's  Name. 

SANITAX  BRUSH  COMPANY.  2340  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Dt-alers  TVote:— It  S.VNIT.^X  Brushes  are  not  on  sale  In  yourstore— write 

today  for  our  SiJcclal  I)emoustration  Olfcr. 


Be  Sure  You 
Get  a  Genuine 

SANITAX 

PRICE 

$ 


1 


oo 


upwards 


Guaranteed 

Satisfactory  or 

Money  Refunded 


a,     r  *"     marcri out  ntu) 

btccfeuigj.  fTxeixchSox. 


Saves    at    least  ^  one-half  on 

the  cost  of  labor     .■  in    building  your' 

house.  The  .Aladdin  ■^  method  enables  you 
to  buy  all  the  mate  rial  for  a  complete 
house  direct  from  the  original  producer.  It 
saves  many  profits  on  its  lumber,  millwork, 
hardware,  and  labor.  Keep  these  profits  in 
your  own  pocket. 

.\11  lumber  cut  to  fit,  not  portable.  Dwell- 
ings, bungalows,  summer  cottages,  garages. 
Send  stamps  today  for  catalog  G. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


223  Aladdin  Avenue 


Bay  City.  Michieran 


STOCKINGS 
EXCLUSIVELY 

Send  for  our  new 
booklet,  iUiisirating 
many    nezv   styles. 

6E  —  Butttrfly  and  fiarat 
disign  on  puit  silk  stocking 
of  liny    color    with    the   em- 

htf.niny  in  Sfli  f)i   an\   cf)lo'. 


^ftfLee  tRftfi  Qiocmie  Sfiefi4 


588  4^81 

xtt  at 

liSHt.  4^1"*  St, 
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MORSE'S    COME-BACK 

TMPRISOXMENT  in  a  Federal  peni- 
•*•  ttiiliary  did  not  take  the  fif^litiiiK 
•spirit  out  of  Cljarles  W.  Morse.  He  not 
only  believes  he  can  regain  a  po.sition  of 
power  and  influence  in  his  old  world,  but 
liiis  the  backing  of  wealthy  relatives  and 
friends.  He  has  already  got  control  of  an 
88,000,000  corporation,  which  is  not  a 
half-bad  start  for  a  man  who  was  "down 
and  out"  a  few  months  ago.  Three  or 
four  mornings  a  week  he  goes  to  his  ofiBces, 
the  front  door  of  which  is  marked  "The 
Morse  Securities  Company,"  at  No.  43 
Exchange  Place,  just  off  Broad  Street, 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  people  in  the 
Wall  Street  district  who  knew  him  in 
former  days  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
in  the  next  year  or  two  that  he  is  adding 
more  business  corporations  to  his  list.  A 
story  of  his  past  and  his  prospects  is  told 
in  the  New  York  Sun: 

It  was  not  until  1898  that  the  general 
public  began  to  know  Charles  W.  Morse, 
but  in  the  next  dozen  jears  he  furnished 
more  stories  of  varied  nature  than  any 
si.x  men  in  the  same  game.  His  flash 
on  the  Wall  Street  horizon  began  when 
he  organized  the  American  Ice  Com- 
pany in  1898,  and  from  then  until  mis- 
fortunes fell  upon  him  his  career  amazed 
traders.  He  quickly  acquired  a  string 
of  banks,  meantime  dabbling  in  indus- 
trials, and  at  one  time  had  eighty-one 
ocean-going  steamers  and  a  number  of 
small  ones  on  the  Hudson  River.  ** 

In  1905  he  had  won  practical  control 
of  corporations  whose  combined  re- 
sources were  more  than  $300,000,000;  in 
1909,  after  his  fight  to  save  himself  from 
jail,  he  was  in  debt  $7,000,000.  W^hile 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tombs  and  try- 
ing to  save  himself  from  the  necessity 
of  serving  the  prison  term  he  reduced 
his  debts  by  $5,000,000,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  he  was  taken  to  the  Federal 
prison  at  Atlanta  that  Wall  Street  heard 
he  had  settled  almost  every  obligation. 

]Mr.  ]\Iorse  testified  under  oath  on 
January  8  last  that  there  were  three 
unsatisfied  judgments  against  him,  amount- 
ing to  $100,000.  Two  of  these  were 
caused,  he  said  by  indorsing  the  notes 
of  some  one  else,  or  guaranteeing  an- 
other person's  account.  Attention  was 
called  the  other  day  to  one  of  these  judg- 
ments, but  the  Bath  Trust  Company 
of  Bath,  Me.,  had  taken  care  of  it.  Morse 
had  done  much  for  Bath  when  he  had 
money,  and  you  can't  get  any  one  in 
Bath  to  believe  that  he  has  erred  in  any 
save  a  technical  way. 

He  spends  only  three  or  four  morn- 
ings a  week  in  his  small  office  now.  With 
him  are  only  his  son  Harry  and  a  stenog- 
rapher. 

Just  what  Mr.  Morse's  ambition  is  in 
getting  back  into  Wall  Street  few  can 
guess.     He  is  the  only  one  who  knows, 
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and  he  won't  tell.  But  his  friends  })e- 
lieve  that  hi.s  ambition  is  undiminished 
by  his  experience  of  the  last  few  years; 
he  may  go  more  slowly  and  with  a  greater 
degree  of  care  than  formerly,  l)ut  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  regain  his  grip  on 
affairs,  and  he  is  able  enough  to  do  this. 

In  appearance  he  has  changed  a  great 
deal.  In  former  years  he  had  a  ruddy 
complexion;  his  face  was  firmer  and 
plumper.  He  always  drest  neatly  and 
was  never  without  a  red  carnation  in  his 
buttonhole.  Dapper  is  the  exact  word 
for  his  appearance  in  those  days.  His 
face  is  still  ruddy,  but  has  not  half  the 
color  it  used  to  have.  The  red  carnation 
is  gone;  he  still  dresses  with  care  but  more 
quietly. 

No  one  knows  that  any  exceptionally 
wealthy  man  is  behind  him.  The  banks 
and  trust  companies  of  Bath,  Me.,  might 
furnish  him  with  enough  capital  to  give 
him  a  start,  and  they  have  plenty  of  con- 
fidence in  him.  Members  of  his  family 
have  some  money,  and  they  lent  him  the 
15,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Hudson 
Navigation  Company,  which  he  pledged 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  company.  He  has  plenty  of  friends 
who  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  "come 
back"  who  would  back  him  to  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

Morse  did  not  have  to  put  up  any 
money  of  his  own  to  get  the  Hudson 
Navigation  Company,  which  was  an  old 
property  of  his.  His  sister  owned  4,000 
shares,  and  other  members  of  his  family 
brought  the  total  to  15,000  shares.  A 
syndicate,  composed  of  John  W.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
company  since  Morse  was  deposed  in 
1910;  G.  E.  Shaw,  his  partner;  Laden- 
burg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  George  R.  Sliel- 
don  and  others,  had  20,000  shares. 

There  are  80,000  shares  of  stock  out- 
standing. The  market  price  was  $18  a 
share.  Morse  bid  $25  for  it,  and  his  bid 
was  accepted.  In  the  same  brisk  man- 
ner of  his  earlier  days  he  closed  the  deal, 
.  put  up  the  15,000  shares  of  his  family 
for  security  for  the  purchase  of  the  syn- 
dicate's 20,000  shares.  He  then  controlled 
35,000  shares,  and  almost  all  the  other 
stock  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are 
friendly  to  him. 

We  are  told  that  the  line  has  not  en- 
joyed since  the  panic  the  prosperity  of 
the  old  days,  but  it  is  believed  that  Morse 
can  make  the  business  asuccess.  He  made 
the  American  Ice  Company  and  the  Ice 
Securities  Company  pay  huge  dividends 
until  he  let  them  go.  The  Sun's  storj- 
continues: 

There  is  a  tightness  in  his  jaw  that 
is  noticeable.  One  can  easily  imagine 
that  he  has  determined  to  make  good  in 
his  chosen  field.  He  is  a  strong  be- 
liever in  his  own  ability  to  make  money, 
and  it  was  this  that  carried  him  from 
his  ice  business  in  Brooklyn  into  Wall 
Street  in  1890. 

To  become  a  power  in  the  ice  busi- 
ness, Morse  first  went  back  to  Maine 
and  cornered  the  supply  of  ice  there. 
Ice  companies  had  to  buy  their  ice  from 
liim  at  his  price.  Some  of  them  did  but 
couldn't  pay  for  it,  so  Morse  took  stock 
in  payment.     That  gave  him  control  of 
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Get  the  Welch  habit— it's 
one  that  won't  get  you. 

Wherever  you  are,  in  the  diner,  at  the 
hotel,  in  your  favorite  club  or  cafe,  the  best 
away-from-home  drink  is 

Welch's 

"TAe    JVational    X>rinA.' 

It  relieves  thirst  without  creatinff  more.      It  is  a  soft 
drink  that  has  character  to  it.      It  is  an  appetizer 
and   a  refreshing?,    beneficial   beverage  when   you 
are  travel-tired. 


It  jjoes  *  to  the  sj)ot 
Avhether  served  plain  or  as 
the  universally  popular  Welch 
Ball — made  in  a  hijih  glass. 
Fill  half  with  Welch's,  add 
lump  of  ice  and  charged 
water. 


Always    keej)     a    sui)ply     in 
the   house    for   the   folks  at 
home,  and   start  by   order- 
ing   a    case    today.       Tell 
your    wife    to    drop    us    a 
postal    and    get    our    free 
booklet    of    recipes. 


If  you  cannot  obtain  Welch'sofvour  dealer  we  will  ship  a  tri:il  ilozen  pints, 
express   prepaid  east  of  Omaha,    for  $3.00.    Sample  4-ounce  bottle,  10c. 

The   Welch  Grape  Juice  Gimpany,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


9> 


WESHIPonAPPROYAL 

wilhul  a  cent  defysil.pTcpiy  the  frelebt 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  ouf 
unhf.trj  r/ frues  and  marveious  offtrs 
on  hU'liest  grade  1913  mode!  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  X'.*"^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  prict 
until  vou  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  \t^xviO\xx wonderful prcposit\onKi\ifiw^ 

sample  bicycle  goin^  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZT^^^^^ 

money  eihibiting  and  selling  our  1  icycles. 

VW«  Sell  cheaper  tlian  any  other  factorj» 

-^        TIRES,  Coaster-Brakarearwheela, 

limps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  hat/  usual  frift. 

Do  Not  WWalt;  write  today  for  our  sttciaJ  cfftr. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  D«pt'r.l7-J     CHICAQO 


<S?m.''e. 


UNDERGROUND 


^^^i^^?    GARBAGE    RECEIVER 

No'VldES  NO   LITTEK  NO  UDORS 

Ihoiisandsinuse.   Solddirectfroinftiitory.    Guanintceii.    Circularfree 
('.    11.    STEPHENSON.    Mir.,    hi    Fai-rni-   Strept,    Lynn.    Mass. 


TKe  Sanitapy  Wa 


Every  memberof  the  household  should  have  his  own 
"Tycos"  Fever  Thermometer.  It's  the  sanitary  way. 
You  wouldn't  use  another's  tooth  brush,  would  you? 
If  your  drug-gist  hasn't  it,  send  us  $1.50  for  a 
1-minute  "Tycos"  Fever  Thermometer.  Accept 
no  other.  TAYLOR  INSTRUMENT  COMPANIES 
G07West  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

"  Where     Tycos'     Tkermometera      Come     From." 


^«.- 


OOK  AT  THE  BOVS  MUSCLE 


ME  DARTS  HOME  CiYMNASlUr^ 


DIDjX^ 


I 


..  strong  muscles,  quick  minds,  good  lungs,  robust  constitutions  come  to 
y'  vour  h.i.vsand  girls  when  they  amuso  tliemselves  n  ith  Mt-dart'sOut-Uoor 
Home  Gymnasium.  There' s  a  horizontal  bar.swing. teeter  ladder.rings, 
5-saw  andsummertol>og;;an.     Built  of  heavy  steel  tubing.   Kepair 
proofiiantbreak.Setiiponsurfaoeof  ground— no  post  holes. Low 
N.    price.  Write  for  free  catalog  No  10  and  tor  FREE  Illustrated 
^^'^  Bix)klet  for  children.  Better  send  torone  today— NOW. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 
Gymnaaium  Outfitter!,  3502  De  Kalb  St..  St.Louia.Mo 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 


Licensed  under 
Klosed-Krotch  Patents 

An  improved  summer  undergarment  af- 
fording the  last  degree  of  comfort     Made 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  gaping  seat  and 
opening  between  the  legs.     Front  and 
rear  openings  are  separate.     No  open 
edges  running  through  the  crotch  to  bind 
or  cut.    Seat  flap  buttoned  so  it 
cannot  gap  or  roll  up  in  folds. 

$1  and  up.     If  not  canied  by 
your  regular  dealer,  ask  him  to 
secure  from  us.    Other  furnish- 
ings beeuing  the 

mark  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

52a,t;3fi  S  Sth  Ave.,Chicaso 


\^  ,    MADE  BX 

tXaUSIVElY 

■■cENStO  UNDER      . 

fA^KrotcKo 


Look  for  this  label 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


TROUSERS  hang 
evenly,  shirt  stays 
'smooth  about  the  waist. 
Light,  Medium  or  Extra 
leavy.     Extra  lengths  for 
tall  men.   Signed  Guarantee  on  every  pair. 

Satisfaction  or' money  back. 

Price  50c.     Any  dealer  or  from  the  factory. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 

401   Main  Street  Shirley,  Mass. 
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Do  Mot  Look  Sectior\al- 
But  They  Are 

MADE    IN    GRAND  RAPID"      


I 


No  Other  Cow  Like 
the  Jersey 

You  never  met  a  Jersey  owner  who 
did  not  take  pardonable  pride  in  his 
Jerseys  and  in  telling  you  all  about 
their  excellent  performances. 

"Jersey  milk"  means  the  richest 
and  most  nutritious  milk,  because 
of  its  larger  proportion  of  butter- 
fat  and  other  milk  solids;  and  its 
wholesomeness  as  food  for  old  and 
young  is  unsurpassed. 

When  you  begin  to  compare  cows. 

you  reach  one  conclusion:  there 

is  no  other  cow  like  the  Jersey 

for  the  DAIRY,  for  the  FARM 

and  particularly  f  orthe  FAMILY. 

Let  us  send  you  demonstrated  facts  about 

Jersey  supremacy.    It  will  interest  and 

convince  you. 

'  'Jerseys— always. ' ' 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
'       324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


iho  companies.  When  he  formed  tLe 
Araericau  Ice  Company  with  a  capital 
of  $«iO,(X)(J,(J()()  he  sent  the  price  of  ice 
up  to  ♦iO  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  the 
piers.  Tl  .t  invited  competition,  but 
when  competitors  got  their  ice  to  New 
York  they  found  that  Morse  had  closed 
every  dock  to  them. 

American  Ice  Company  stock  went  up 
to  90,  and  up  went  the  fortunes  of  Morse 
into  the  millions.  The  company  had  a 
few  years  of  great  prosperity,  and  paid 
6  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  and  4  per  cent, 
on  the  common.  Then  the  stock  began 
to  drop  as  fast  as  it  had  gone  up,  and 
stopt  paying  dividends.  Morse  got  out 
as  active  manager,  remained  quiet  for 
a  while  until  public  indignation  over  the 
price  of  ice  cooled,  and  then  organized  the 
Ice  Securities  Company.  He  took  in  the 
American  Ice  Company  and  other  ice 
companies,  paid  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
for  a  while  and  sent  the  price  from  34  up 
to  93  in  less  than  a  year. 

In  1907  this  company's  stock  dropt 
from  96  to  83^,  after  three  dividends  had 
been  paid.  Morse  had  sold  long  before 
the  crash  came. 

Between  his  two  coups  in  ice  he  had 
gone  into  the  banking  field  and  acquired 
bank  after  bank.  An  investigation  after 
the  1907  panic  showed  how  he  did  this. 
He  simply  put  up  the  stock  of  one  bank 
as  collateral  for  a  loan  with  which  he 
bought  the  stock  of  another  bank,  and 
kept  repeating   this   performance. 

The  shipping  business  also  attracted 
him  strongly.  In  1901  he  bought  the 
People's  Line  to  Albany.  Then  he  went 
to  Boston  and  bought  all  the  lines  that 
ran  north  from  there.  Next  he  bought 
the  Metropolitan  Line  and  ordered  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
000,000  each.  Before  long  he  had  other 
steamers  on  the  Hudson.  Then  he  bought 
the  Clyde  and  Mallory  lines.  All  the 
time  the  banks  he  controlled  w^ere  lending 
huge  sums  on  the  securities  he  was  buy- 
ing. 

Then  the  United  Copper  pool,  in  which 
were  Morse  and  the  Heinzes  and  the 
Thomases,  sent  the  stock  up  20  points. 
Somebody  entered  the  market  with  a 
lot  of  stock  just  when  the  pool  seemed 
a  success.  The  Heinzes  say  it  was  Morse, 
who,  altho  bound  by  an  agreement  not 
to  sell,  began  to  feed  the  market.  The 
pool  collapsed  and  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  which  had  lent  Morse  millions 
on  notes  made  by  clerks  acting  as  dum- 
mies, began  to  totter. 

Morse  couldn't  make  good  on  a  loan 
of  $500,000  and  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  began  an  investigation 
which  resulted  in  the  indictment,  con- 
viction, and  sentencing  to  fifteen  years 
of  the  man  who  had  controlled  $300,- 
000,000.  He  served  two  years,  and  Presi- 
dent Taf  t  pardoned  him  on  January  18, 
1912.  Since  then,  until  his  acquisition 
of  the  Hudson  Navigation  Company,  he 
has  divided  his  time  between  Bath  and 
Europe  in  the  search  for  health. 

Mrs.  Alorse,  to  whose  efforts  goes  the 
credit  for  getting  her  husband  out  of 
jail  on  a  pardon,  had  worked  night  and 
day  for  his  release,  and  since  his  release 
has  always  been  with  him.  The  doctors 
said  he  didn't  have  a  year  to  live  when  he 
left  Atlanta,  but  it  would  seem  that  they 
erred. 
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In  every  season — 
for  every  kind  of 
service  —  the    famous 

Nobby  Tread 

and 

Chain  Tread 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  effective  automobile 
tires    ever    manufactured. 

Insist  upon  them 

Sold  by  Reliable  Dealers  Everywhere 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY 

^ - 


WHEN   BREAD  WAS  PRECIOUS 

AFTER-DINNER  speeches  in  favor  of 
international  peace  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  their  efficacy  is  nominal 
when  compared  with  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  inteUigent  people  by  the 
war  paintings  of  famous  artists  like 
Vereschagin  and  the  terrible  stories  of 
bloodshed  on  battle-fields  and  starvation 
behind  the  fortifications  of  besieged  cities. 
That  is  a  reason  for  quoting  a  London 
Chronicle  man's  storj^  of  the  fall  of  Scutari. 
His  realistic  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
thousands  and  death  of  hundreds  before 
and  after  the  surrender  to  the  Montenegrins 
might  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  tract  by 
the  peace  societies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.     Read  it: 

And  what  weeks  those  last  two  were! 
The  warships  of  the  Powers,  lying  foolish 
and  idle  off  the  coast,  were  seen  from  the 
heights  of  Tarabosh,  and  inspired  hope. 
But  no  help  came,  and  the  rumor  spread 
through  the  town  that  they  were  Greek 
and  Bulgar  reinforcements.  Europe  bab- 
bled and  unrolled  coils  of  red  tape — talked 
of  rescue  and  did  nothing.  And  in  eight 
days  over  300  people  died  of  starvation. 
Indeed,  only  the  fact  that  in  the  surround- 
ing fields  a  large  number  of  frogs,  snails, 
and  tortoises  were  found  and  used  as  food, 
saved  a  large  part  of  the  population. 

And  all  the  while,  in  defiance  of  Europe, 
the  IVIontenegrins  rained  shells  and  shrap- 
nel  into    the   best   quarter   of   the   town. 


iUFEUiO  LmiASHnnis  liiER 

Challenges  comparison  with  any  other  known  mineral 
water  in  the  world  on  its  record  of  results 


Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materia  Med- 
ica,  General  Therapeutics,  etc.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, said,  in  "Practical  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics," 1899,  that  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  "contains  well-defined 
traces  of  lithia  and  is  alkaline.  It  has  l3een  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  gouty,  rheumatic  and  renal  affections." 

Dr.  George  Ben  Johnston,  Richmond,  Va.,  ex-President  South- 
ern Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  ex-President  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia,  and  Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Abdominal 
Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  says:  "When  lithia  is  in- 
dicated, I  prescribe  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  in  preference  to  the  salts 
of  lithia,  because  it  is  therapeutically  superior  to  laboratory  prepa- 
rations of  lithia,  lithia  tablets,  etc. 

EDWARD  M.  ElDHERR,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Ch.  D.,  Ph.  G.,  University  of 
Vienna,  Chicago,  111.,  declares:  "I  have  found  Buffalo  Lithia  Water 
of  undoubted  service  in  the  treatment  of  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  Chronic 
Rheumatism  and  Gout." 

Voluminous  Medical  Testimony  on  Request 
For  Sale  by  the  General  Drug  and  Mineral  Water  Trade 
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Contentment"-'  that  great, 
splendid  state  of  the  mind, 
is  associated  with  the  pipe 
that  smokes  "  Vc  1  v e t '' ! 


Complete  Water 
Tower  Outfit 


ONLY 

'69 


High  grade  1000 
gallon  Cypress 
Tank  and  20  ft. 
Steel  Tower,  fust 
as  shown  in  cut. 

Tank  guaranteed  against  decay  for 
five  years.  Same  outfit  on  credit  at 
slightly  higher  price.  Complete 
Water  Works  equipment.  Better 
get  our  catalogue  today,  and  our 
New  Way  Selling  Plan  No.  36,  free 
for  the  asking. 

THE   BALTIMORE   CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WORM S-prohahly  destroy  more 
puppies  than  any  other  known  cause 
Sergeanfs'SURESHOf Capsules 

will  quickly  and  e^ectually  expel  them. 
Safe  and  harmless.  Certain  in  effect. 
Easily  administeKd.  PRICE  SO  *  P£R  BOX 

for  sale  bi/  Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  •" 
Dealers  or  mailed  on  receipt  0/ price. ^.^.-  . 
^  Book  oti'Diseases  o/DogsrnCC  \ 
PolkMillcr  Drug  company. 
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Richmond. 


— away  with  suspenders  and  belts 


Learn 
"Hip-Fit" 
Comfort 


Adopt  the  only 

practical    and    hygienic  \yay 

of  holding  your  trousers  up. 


Suspenders  are  uncomfortable-  ungain- 
ly—  they  drag — they  make  men  stoop 
— they  make  them  round  shouldered — 
they  tear  off  buttons. 

Belts  are  stiff — binding — unhealthful. 

WEAR 

Stanford  "HIP-FIT" 

The  "invisible"  trousers  supporter  entirely  eliminates  sus- 
penders and  belts — gives  perfect  comfort — perfect  neatness 
— perfect  bodily  freedom  at  all  times,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Can't  slip.  Can't  bind.  Can't  work  out  of  ad- 
justment. Takes  all  weight  and  pressure  off  the  shoulders. 
Has  elastic  over  hips  and  back — yields  to  every  movement — 
pressure  gentle  and  evenly  distributed;  acts  as  an  abdom- 
inal support.  Sanitary- — cool — serviceable. 
Thousands  in  use.  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction — no  boy 
or  m.nn  will  wear  suspenders  or  belts  after  wearing  a  "Hip- 
Fit  "  If  your  tailor  or  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
irnixt  nien.siii-e  taken  ronifortahly  above  hips  under 
trnusers.  accompanied  by  money  order  for  $1,  and  we  will 
promptly  fill  your  order. 

Satisfaction       Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 
For  men  with  large  protruding 
abdomen  requiring  more  than 
ordinary  support,  we  make  a 
combination  trousers  and  stom- 
ach supporter.    Price  $1.50. 

Hip-Fit  Mfg.  Co. 
60  F  Grand  St..  New  York 

Tailors.   Dealers   and  Side  Line 
Salesmen  are  invited  to  write  us. 


CRe  Invisible  5rousersSuDpor!fr 


'sTA.MORD 


B^^:-  -  Eltminaies 
tSusipencle^$'^nd  Belts 


Evi-ry  <-hur<'h,  sfhool,  ponvcnt,  and  hos- 
pital was  a  mark.  Two  thousand  wretched 
refuf^eeH  were  Bheltered  in  the  cathedral, 
iM'iievinK  it  would  he  safe.  Uut  the  guns 
of  the  (Jrliiodox  sought  s|)eeially  each 
Catholic  building.  A  searchlif^lil  turned 
on  the  cathedral  at  night  enaljled  tln'  gun- 
ners tinally  to  get  the  range,  and  40  shells 
in  and  near  it  completely  wrecked  the  finest 
building  in  these  lands. 

Horrible  tales  of  suffering  are  told — of  a 
woman  and  all  her  six  children  who  starved 
to  dt^ath;  of  another  woman  who,  while 
cooking  a  few  beans  for  her  child,  was 
struck  by  a  shell  which  tore  off  both  her 
hands  and  feet.  The  soldiers  who  came 
from  the  trenches  to  fetch  provisions  and 
ammunition  hurried  back  thither,  for  the 
trenches  were  far  safer  than  the  town. 
Tlie  fire  was  directed  on  the  civil  popula- 
tion to  force  its  surrender. 

For  the  last  28  days  no  food  was  dealt 
out  to  this  population.  All  was  needed  for 
the  army.  Two  and  a  half  pounds  of  maize 
rose  to  three  dollars.  Bread  was  made  of 
linseed  and  all  kinds  of  bran  and  cement, 
and  caused  acute  diarrhea.  And  all  this 
lime  two  great  ship-loads  of  relief  stores, 
sent  by  Italy  and  Austria,  were  waiting 
off  the  coast.  Yet  the  so-called  Powers 
were  powerless  to  save  the  town.  Those 
stores  wait  still. 

When  the  last  rations  of  dry  biscuit  had 
been  given  to  the  soldiers  three  battalions 
threw  down  their  arms.  Then  it  was  that 
Essad  Pasha  sent  out  a  boat  with  a  white 
flag  to  make  terms  of  surrender. 

And — such  was  the  irony  of  fate — the 
boat  had  only  left  a  short  time  when  the 
Serbs  sent  in  word  that  in  obedience  to  the 
Powers  they  were  withdrawing.  Had  the 
Powers  but  acted  strongly  a  week  earlier 
how  differently  things  might  have  turned 
out!  Essad  was  reluctant  at  first  to 
yield. 

So  all  that  night  a  merciless  bombard- 
ment w  as  kept  up  on  the  town.  Next  day  he 
surrendered,  but  made  most  ample  and  full 
stipulations  as  to  the  safety  of  the  popula- 
tion— making  special  terms  for  sick  and 
wounded,  and  for  respecting  the  religious 
rights  of  the  population;  and  demanded 
himself  to  withdraw  with  all  his  arms  and 
the  honors  of  war. 

The  Montenegrins,  anxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  town  before  the  Powers 
could  act,  gave  him  all  his  terms.  And 
in  such  a  hurry  were  they  that  he  should 
evacuate  that  they  supplied  him  -with  a 
large  amount  of  food  to  start  away  with  at 
once.  He  evacuated  Tarabosh  and  the 
other  defenses  in  turn,  and  the  Montene- 
grin troops  took  possession.  Thus  the 
town  surrendered.  Scarcely  any  large 
ammunition  remained.  By  assault  it  could 
never  have  been  taken.  Its  defenses  were 
too  strong.  The  battering  to  pieces  of  the 
town  itself  and  the  starving  of  the  popula- 
tion finally  gave  the  place  into  Montene- 
gro's hands. 

The  tale  spread  by  the  Montenegrin 
official  news  that  a  big  fight  had  taken 
place,  and  the  Montenegrins  suffered  heavy 
losses,  was  a  pure  invention. 

Montenegro  occupied  the  town  first 
chiefly  by  volunteer  troops  from  abroad 
and  hy  gendarmerie.  With  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  directed  on  the  town,  the  long- 
talked-of  pillage  of  Scutari  had  to  be 
abstained  from.  In  fact,  the  wilder  and 
more   undisciplined   troops   were   not   ad- 
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mitted  till  some  days  later,  and  were  only 
allowed  to  stay  a  couple  of  days. 

Since  then  Montenegro  has  been  striving 
feverishly  so  to  "corner"  the  Scutarines 
that  they  will  ask  Europe  for  Montenegrin 
rule.  Owing  to  the  blockade  no  food  can 
be  imported  save  through  Montenegro,  and 
Montenegro  has  the  people  in  her  hands. 
The  whole  of  the  fiour  and  corn  and  rice 
she  can  control.  A  small  amount  of  food 
only  comes  in  from  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages— but  many  of  them  are  in  need  of 
food  themselves. 

Rations  of  bread  and  flour  are  dealt  out 
to  the  poor,  who  sit  in  crowds  waiting  all 
day  for  the  dole.  No  one  can  buy  flour  ex- 
cept in  tiny  quantities.  Only  Montene- 
gro can  feed  the  people. 

They  are  in  terror  of  a  second  famin(>. 
Common  suffering  has  united  Catholic 
and  Moslem  as  they  have  never  been 
united  before.  Both  dread  Slav  dominion, 
and  wait  impotent,  hoping  for  help  from 
the  Powers,  while  armed  patrols  march 
up  and  down  the  streets. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


High  Notes. — Dr.  Lloyd,  of  London, 
says  Caruso's  very  bones  are  musical. 
Those  2,000  "  bones  "  a  night  he  received 
in  the  United  States  are  musical  also. — 
Houston  Post. 
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Wild. — "  Does  your  husband  give  you 
all  the  money  you  want  to  spend?" 

"  My  goodness,  no !  Why,  even  I 
would  not  think  of  being  that  extravagant." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Loquacious  Diet. — Missionary  (to  can- 
nibal)— "  What  makes  your  chief  so 
talkative  to-day?" 

Cannib.\l — "  Oh,  he  ate  a  couple  of 
barbers  this  morning." — Minnesota  Minne- 
Ha-Ha. 


A  Riot. — Willie — "  My  father  put  down 
a  disturbance  last  night." 

BiLLiE — "  Is  that  right?" 

Willie — "  Yes;  he  ate  a  Welsh  rabbit." 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Why  He  Groaned. — A  small  pickaninny 
heaved  a  jug  over  the  counter  to  the 
grocer. 

"  Mammy  wants  er  dime's  wuth  er 
'lasses,"  she  announced. 

Knowing  the  family  ways,  the  grocer 
was  inquisitive. 

"  Got  yo'  dime  with  you,  Sally?"  he 
asked. 

"  Yas,  suh." 

Thereupon  the  grocer  went  below  to 
the  molasses  barrel  in  the  cellar.  It  was 
a  cold  day,  and  the  stream  ran  slowlj' 
from  the  spigot,  but  he  whistled  and 
stamped  about  for  ten  minutes  to  keep  up 
his  temperature  as  well  as  his  courage. 
At  last  the  jug  was  filled  and  his  cold  and 
lonely  vigil  ended.  He  returned  and 
heaved  the  jug  back  over  the  counter. 

"Lemme  have  yo'  dime,  Sally,"  he  said. 

Sallj^'s  eyes  grew  white  and  wide. 

"  Laws  a  mussy,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if 
mammy  ain't  gone  an'  put  dat  dime  in  de 
bottom  er  dat  jug." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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Lady  Elgin 


Lord  Elgin 


THERE  are  MANY 

MODELS  oft/ie 
PERFECT  WATCH 


The  hif^h,  unvarying  Elgin 
standard  of  excellence  char- 
acterizes all  the  various 
models  and  styles  —  care- 
fully planned  to  meet  every 
individual  requirement. 
Men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  find  an 
Elgin  Watch  exactly  suited 
to  their  needs. 

LADY  ELGIN 

—  here  illustrated — the  perfect 
watch  for  women.  The  smallest 
watch  made  in  America. 
Double  roller  escapement. 
Diameter  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  new  5-cent  piece  now 
being  coined  by  the  U.  S.  Mint. 
Can  be  used  on  a  bracelet  or  as 
a  pendant.  Tiny,  beautiful  and 
most  dependable. 

LORD  ELGIN 

— also  illustrated — with  double 
roller  safety  action.  An  -ex- 
tremely thin  watch  for  men. 
Without  a  peer  in  dignified  ap- 
pearance and  perfect  timekeep- 
ing. 

For  railroad  men— VERITAS, 
B.  W.  RAYMOND,  and 
FATHER  TIME  — each  a 
standard  in  its  class.  The 
G.  M.  \yHEELER,  a  sturdy, 
well-built,  handsome    watch. 

There  are  40,000  jewelers  in  the 
United  Slates  selling  Elgin  Watches. 
They  are  known  as  Elgin^fi-j.  Goto 
your  jeweler — your  Elgin^rr.  Ask 
him  to  show  you  an  Elgin  Watch — 
the  model  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


"HOW    TO    CHOOSE    ORIENTAL    RUGS" 

By  FRANK  ALVAH  FAR.SO.NS,  I'ri^sidentNewYork  Si-lioolof  ArpliedArt 
piSc'C'  I     A  complimentary  copy  of  this  instructive  book  will 
r  fXEjCrf  •     be  mailed  to  any  Literary  Digest  reader  sending  us 
tho  nanus  of  three  friends  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
H.  MICHAELYAN.  Broadway  and  20th  St..  New  York 
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Mum" 


is  a  hot-weather  toilet  necessity,  as  well 
as  a  year-' round  comfort,  for  both  men 
and  women. 

It  gently  neutralizes 

odor  of  perspiration 

and  such  sources  of  discomfort  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  pores  or 
irritating  the  skin. 

Unscented — stainless — applied    in     a 
moment. 

25c  at  drug-  and  department-stores.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  "  Mum.''  send  us  his  name  and 
25  cents  and  we'll  send  ii  postpaid. 

"Mum"  Mfg  Co  1106   Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


arm  Mortgages 

Our  mortgages  have  stood  the  test  for 
30  years  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  "A"  and 
list  of  offerings.      Highest  references. 

•JLaRder&Co.Grand  forksLN.D' 


^ 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman   who  investigates. 


WEIGHS    ONLY    15  POUNDS 


Telescope  Cot  Bed 


Just  the  thing  for  your  Home,  .iiul 
^'Q   Eniergencie.".   Ideal  for  Ciimp.Y.K  ht,  l.iiwn 
•■f^      or  Ton  h.   Strong,  comfortable,  light.  >om- 
-        PKt.     Folds   into    a   neat,  smnll    p.<ciiage, 
't'^      whii  h  can  be  carried  by  hand  same  as  a  grip. 
I*rl<-e.  S:j.       Our  Camp  and   Lawn    Furniture 
lli.i.klei  dree    i<  full  of  susBestions  for  su miner  comlort 
586  Broadwav.  New  Yort 

.      ,,.P       ■     '     •  r    ~Tl'I)K.S'I'.-. 


STEINFELD  BROS 


GUARANTEED  TO  SUSTAIN  800  POUNDS 


HM 
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Unusual,  Beautiful 
Architectural  Effects 

Wl  1  M  t.  .:  materials  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 

.!  .  .ur.  altrdrtivt- rout  asthucillustra- 

«iih    Uoeuilils  Flmblt  Asphalt 
Shin^lrs  I  1  eMecis  ami  rouruJcd  comers  are 

easily  ruavi.      ^  .      .  uUils  real  disiiiictiiin  to  a  wcllde- 

siguetl,  well-built  home,  whether  modest  or  iiiosi  pretentious. 

I  V  _  I  .  ,  .1. ..  ij_,  „.  1  1^  ^-iphalt  Shingles  may  be  bent  toany 
illy  that  they  are  flimsy  or  8»>on 
,\  y.  Ihey  tint  longer  than  wood  shin- 
t.ij.  1  hi-y  i.aiuii.'i  ssai^i.  split,  crack,  curl,  drop  or  blow  off. 
Sun,  snow,  rain,  hail,  fail  to  impair  their  usefulneiw 
or  beauty. 

Furthermore,  Reynolds  .\sphalt  Shingles  are  a  real  protec- 
tion against  tire.  Klying  sparks  cannot  set  them  ablaze. 
Tluy  s»n  p<iTt  uj  your  insurance  cost. 

REYNOLDS 

Asphalt  Shingles 

Guaranteed  for  10  years — 
will  last  many  years  longer — 

are  made  of  crushed  slate  or  granite  securely  imbedded  in 
pure  asphalr.  Natural  colors  of  garnet,  red  or  gray-green 
which  never  fade  and  never  need  painting.  We  are  the  origi- 
nal makers  ol  flexible  u^iphult  slate  shingles  and  tested  them 
for  ten  years  before  puting  them  on  the  market.  They  are 
uniform  in  size — 8  inches  by  12i  inches — and  are  laid  four 
inches  to  the  weather.  Your  building-supply  or  lumber 
dealer  can  get  them  for  you. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  showing 
photographs  of  modern  houses 

roofed  with  Reynolds  Asphalt  Shingles— signed  opinions  of 
the  owners  are  included.  Also  opinions  of  leading  architects 
and  builders.     Write  for  a  copy  TO-D.'XY. 

H.  M.  REYNOLDS  ASPHALT  SHINGLE  CO. 
161  Grant  St.,  West,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Established    1868 

Residence  of  .\f.  C.  Hug- 
gelt.  Secretary  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


TWO  WEEKS'  FREE  TRIAL 

$16.50 


Get  a  Genuine  "BLUERIDGE" 


Protect  youi  furs  and  woolens  against  Moths,  Mice  and  Insects. 
Nodauipness — iiodust.  This  highly  ornaiiiental  "BLUERIDGE"  Red 
Cedar  Chest,  19Hx-*0*15  inches  in  either  polished  or  hand  ruljbed  fin- 
ish. $16.50  Made  of  selected,  well  seasoned  Southern  Red  Cedar.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Just  the  thin^  for  Wedding,  birthday  or  other  gifts. 
Order  direct  from  factory.  We  prepay  the  freight  east  of  Mississippi 
River.  Remit  by  Certified  Check.  P.  0.  or  IC.xpress  Money  Order. 
We  will  allow  you  Two  Weeks'  Free  Trial,  if  chest  is  not  as  repre- 
sented, return  at  our  e-\pense.  Catalogue  deseriljing  chests  of  all 
stvlfs  and  prices  sent  free  upon  request-  Send  t<^d;iy. 
BLUE  RIDGE  RED  CEDAR  CO,,Dept,  73,  REIOSVILLE,  N.C. 


Aln'l  II  .\«*ful?  ! VfHi'veram't*  hfts  won 
many  a  Imnl  fouKlii  v  it-tory  thut  was 
reallv  not  worth  iht*  fiTurt 
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True  CourteBy.— Lady  (at  i)iaiio)— 
"  Tluy  Huy   you  lovo  ifood   mufiic" 

Vol  T»— ■' Oh.  thut  doesn't  mutter. 
l*ruy  go  on." — Le   Hire. 


Special  Request.  -'  Pleasi-,  ttacher, 
niotht-r  says  eun  Alhtrt  David  sit  by 
'is.xolf  tliis  inoniin',  co.s  'e's  got  a  touch 
o'   the  measles?" — I'unch. 


Trade  Formula.— Womax  (to  druggist) 
— "  Art'  you  surt<  this  rut  poison  is  good?" 

"  CVrtuinly.  It's  cheap,  imlatahle,  and 
very  nourishing." — FUeyifult  HUntUr. 


Just  a  Listener. — Ih.\te  I.ntruder — 
"  Look  here,  you've  been  in  then"  half 
an  hour  and  never  said  a  word." 

Man  in  'thk  Tki.kphone  Booth — "  I 
am  speaking  to  my  wife,  sir." — Sketch. 


On  a  Payroll. — "  How  is  our  friend 
Grafton's  position  on  that  bill  regarded?" 
asked  one  member  of  a  legislature. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  the  general 
impression  is  that  his  position  is  a  very 
lucrative  one." — Washington  Star. 


Stung  Again. — Landlady  (to  lodger) — 
— "  Come  into  the  kitchen,  sir,  and  see 
the  grand  procession  as  it  starts." 

"  I  can  see  it  well  enough  from  my  own 
room  window." 

"  Of  course,  but  I've  let  that." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


Puzzled. — Bess — "  Something  that  Jack 
said  last  night  didn't  sound  just  right." 

Tess— "  What  was  that?" 

Bess — ■"  I  told  him  if  he  called  me  pet 
names  I  wouldn't  speak,  and  he  replied 
that  he  would  call  me  dear  at  any  price." 
. — Brooklyn  Life. 


What  Mother  Did. — Percy  Noodles  says, 
speaking  of  automobiles,  that  when  he 
asked  the  capitalist's  daughter  the  other 
night  how  her  father  got  his  start,  she 
replied  that  her  impression  was  that  her 
mother  found  him  in  neutral  and  cranked 
him  up. — Dallas  News. 


Back-slap. — She  finished  a  tirade  at  her 
friend,  and  ended  with: 

"  There,  I  think  I  have  made  myself 
plain,  have  I  not?" 

"  Made  yourself  plain,  dear?"  sweetly 
answered  the  once  friend.  "  Oh,  no, 
dear;  you  were  born  that  way." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Heading  Them  Off. — Aunt  Cindy  was 
running  around  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  her 
cabin  seeking  to  drive  into  her  henhouse 
a  dozen  or  so  of  chickens  that  seemed 
anxious  to  go  anywhere  but  in  the  hen- 
house. 

"  Why  do  you  go  to  all  that  trouble, 
Aunt  Cindy?"  asked  a  passer-by.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  chickens  come  home  to 
roost?" 

"  Sho',  I  knows  it,  white  folks,"  answered 
Aunt  Cindy,  "  an'  dat's  de  trouble — dey's 
goin'  home  to  roos'  !" — New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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Foreign 

June  12. — The  Danish  Cabinet  resigns  after 
an  adverse  vote  in  the  recent  elections. 

It  is  announced  at  Buenos  Aire.s  that  e.\- 
President  Koosevelt  will  visit  Argentina  and 
lecture  on  the  progress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Argentine  Government  announces  that  it 
does  not  consider  the  American  meat  com- 
panies operating  in  Argentina  a  trust. 

Juno  13. — A  French  column  is  ambushed  in 
Morocco  and  04  killed  and  109  wounded. 

Gov.  Castillo  Brito.  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Campeche,  takers  the  field  with  l.OOO  men 
against  Provisional  President  Huerta.  accord- 
ing to  a  dispatch  from  Constitutionalist 
headquarters. 
June  15. — The   Servian    Cabinet   resigns. 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  says  government  estimates 
indicate  that  Canada's  crops  this  year  will  be 
below  the  average. 

June  16. — Mrs.  Pankhurst,  the  militant  suf- 
fragette leader,  who  was  i-earrested  on  .June 
14,  is  once  more  released  from  jail  after  a 
"hunger  strike." 

Emperor  William,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  reign,  burns 
the  political  testament  of  his  predecessor 
and  great-uncle.  Frederick  William  IV..  which 
coimscled  Prussian  sovereigns  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution. 

June  17. — Si.x  militant  suffragettes  are  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  destroy  property  and 
sentenced  to  prison. 

The  ship  Karluk.  which  is  to  convey  the  mem- 
bers or  Dr.  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson's  scientific 
expedition  to  the  Arctic,  leaves  Victoria, 
B.  C.  for  Alaska. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  formally  accepts 
the  joint  demobilization  proposal  submitted 
by  Servia  and  Greece. 

June  18. — The  Reichstag  adopts  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  lightening  and  shortening 
of  the  German  military  service. 

Domestic 

W.^SHINGTON 

June  12. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion decides  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  which 
was  recently  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

The  Senate  Lobby  Investigating  Committee 
learns  that  1.300,000  pamphlets  have  been 
sent  out  tmder  Senators'  franking  privileges 
by  persons  working  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar- 
beet  industry,  thereby  saving  $28,000  postage. 

June  13. — The  appointment  of  William  H. 
Berry  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  votes  to  amend 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  by  putting  print 
paper  on  the  free  list. 

The  Senate  approves  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
and  sends  it  to  President  Wilson  for  his 
signature. 

Jime  14. — Ambassador  Chinda  informs  Secre- 
tary Bryan  that  Japan  is  willing  to  renew 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

June  16. — Secretary  Bryan  issues  a  statement 
announcing  the  intent  of  the  President  to 
maintain  the  civil-service  principle  in  the 
consular  service. 

The  Supreme  Court  decides  twenty-three 
railway-rate  cases,  reiterating  the  ruling  in  ihe 
Minnesota  case,  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  States  to  fix  intrastate  rates  so  long  as  they 
do  not  make  them  excessive. 

Secretary  of  War  Garrison  announces  that  the 
plans  for  a  permanent  government  in  the 
Canal  Zone  will  not  go  into  effect  until  after 
the  formal  opening  of  the  canal  in  January, 
1915. 

June  17.— The  Government  decides  to  apply 
the  Pure  Food  Act  to  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

President  Wilson  nominates  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Gexer.\l 

June  14. — C.  Ercanbrach.  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Cal..  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to 
bribe  Senator  Works  to«  secure  for  him  the 
local  postmastership.  Ercanbrach,  who  is  a 
carpenter,  says  he  did  not  know  it  was  a 
crime  to  pay  members  of  Congress  for  getting 
such  positions. 

The  American  polo  team  defeats  the  British 
team  in  the  second  and  deciding  game  of  the 
international  cup  series  at  Westbury,  Long 
Island. 

June  IS. — The  Hamburg-American  liner  Im- 
pcrator,  largest  ship  afloat,  arrives  at  New 
York  on  her  maiden  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
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T9  AND  Finance 


THL    FALL    IN   STOrK-EXCHANGE. 
JUNE    10.   PKKES 

DURING  the  week  ending  Juno  14,  rail- 
way and  indiistricil  stocks  fill  to  new 
low  rei'ords  sinee  tin-  panic  of  11MJ7.     The 
Suprt'iiH-  Court  decision  in  the  Minnesota 
I  rate  casf  hroujjht  upon  the  Stock  Kxchange 
I  a  tlootl  of  licjuidations  in  which  practically 
all  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  suffered 
I  sfrious  declines.     A   table  was  printed   in 
the    Wall  Sired   Journal  showing  the  low 
l)rices  for  railways,  on   the  day   following 
the  decision   (June  10).  as  compared  with 
the   i)revious   day's   i)rices.     Figures   were 
also  gi\  en  to  show  the  low  prices  reached  in 
11H)7.     Following  is  the  table: 

June  10 
Hailroads:  Low 

Atchison 93 

Ualtiinuri'  &  Ohio.  .  .  .      90  5s 

Canadian  I'aciflc 214  '2 

(Vntral  of  N.  J 2«0 

( 'lu'sapeake  &  Ohio..  .      5.'J 
C.  M.  &  St.  Paul.  ,  .  .      9S5^ 

('hic-a«o&  -V.  \V 12:ih 

('.,C..C.  &  St.  L.  .  ..      44'* 

Del.  &  Hudson 147  H 

Denver  &  Kio  Or.  .  .  .      14} 2 

Krie 20 'i 

(ireat  Xorthem  pf . . .  .  115  J-i 

Illinois  Central llO^s 

Kansas  Citv  Sou 21  J-i 

LehiKh  Valley 141  K 

Louis.  &  Nash 126  H 

M...S.  P.  &  S.  S.  M...  118  1^ 

Mo..  Kan.  &  T 18  Vs 

Mi.ssouri  Pacific 25}^ 

New  York  Cent 96'A 

N.  Y..  X.  H.  &H 101>i 

Norfolk  &  West 98 

Northern  Pacific 101  Ji 

Pennsylvania 106  J-g 

P.,  C.  C.  &  St.  L 86  H 

Heading 15U^ 

Hock  Island 12  Ji 

Hock  Island  pf 20% 

Southern  Pacific 89  H 

Southern  Hallway. ...      19  3-2 

Te.xas  &  Pacific 11 

Inion  Pacific 138  M 

Western  Maryland.  .  .      32 
Wisconsin  Cent 42 

There  was  some  recovery  within  a  week 
after  the  decision,  but  the  level  remained 
low.  John  Moody,  writing  in  his  well  known 
Magazine  several  days  before  the  decision 
was  rendered,  declared  that  price's  had  then 
'■  reached  a  lower  average  than  at  any 
time  sinee  the  spring  of  1908,"  manj^  prices 
having  gone  to  "  the  neighborhood  of  the 
l)anic  prices  of  1907."  Of  the  causes  for  the 
decline,  he  said: 

"The  causes  are  clearly  apparent. 
While  general  trade  conditions  are  not  such 
as  to  cause  extreme  discouragement,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  such  distiu-bing  factors 
as  the  Berlin  situation,  and  the  general 
stress  of  credit  conditions  in  Europe,  are 
not  matters  to  be  passed  lightly  by.  Our 
own  credit  condition  has  been  none  too 
sound  this  year,  but  there  is  not  such 
urgency  here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  While  New  York  has  found  it 
difficult  to  float  new  security  issues,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin  are  all  confronted 
with  a  far  more  troublesome  situation. 
The  absorbing  power  in  those  centers  has 
been  overtaxed  for  many  months,  and  has 
finally  almost  reached  the  breaking-point. 

"It  is  this  foreign  situation  which  has 
been  the  primary  factor  in  unsettling  all  the 
world's  markets  during  the  past  ten  days, 
and  the  liquidation  which  started  extensive- 
ly at  the  close  of  May  is  directly  traceable 
to  this  cause.  The  selling  of  Canadian 
Pacific  by  Berlin  on  so  large  a  scale  last 
week  clearly  precipitated  the  general  down- 
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ward  movement  in  the  entire  New  York 
market. 

"But  this  situation  alone  would  not 
have  been  so  serious  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  certain  local  developments  of  the  past 
month  have  helped  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion in  the  New  York  market.  Chief  of 
these  have  been  the  disclosures  in  recent 
months  of  the  new  type  of  high  finance 
which  has  characterized  th(>  flotation  of  a 
large  number  of  the  new  industrial  issues. 
The  collai)se  in  the  prices  of  so-called  'high- 
grade  '  preferred  stocks  to  figures  represent- 
ing little  more  than  half  their  original 
flotation  prices  has  naturally  gone  a  long 
way  toward  creating  distru.st.  And  follow- 
ing quickly  on  th((  heels  of  the  revelations  in 
Kumely  and  others  of  this  type,  we  had 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  receivership. 
The  latter,  had  it  been  due  to  ordinary 
causes,  would  not  have  been  so  disturbing, 
but  when  it  was  realized  that  the  failure  of 
this  great  railroad  system  was  caused  also 
by  a  species  of  'high  finance'  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  earning  capacity  or 
merit  of  the  main  property  it.self,  extreme 
uneasiness  developed  throughout  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  Wall  Street." 

THE  INCOME    OF    A    RAILWAY  AND 
HOW  IT  IS   SPENT 

Moody's  Magazine  prints  the  subjoined 
diagram  to  show  the  distribution  which 
railways  make  of  their  gross  earnings.  It 
will  be  seen  that  labor  gets  much  the  lar- 
gest part  of  the]dollar,  the  next  largest  parts 
going  for  interest  on  funded  debts  and  for 
materials,  supplies,  etc.  Dividends  call  for 
one  of  the  smaller  parts;  stockholders 
get  about  the  same  amount  as  the  State 
gets  as  taxes.  The  shaded  fine  which  sur- 
rounds about  three-fourths  of  the  circle 
indicates  that  75.5  per  cent,  of  a  railroad's 
gross  earnings  are  paid  out  for  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  leaving  the  remainder 
for  interest  on  debts,  rentals  of  leased 
lands,  dividends,  and  betterments. 


THE  WAR  BURDENS  OF  EUROPE 

Not  the  least  important  factors  in  the 
heavy  demands  which  have  been  made 
on  the  world's  credit  in  late  years  are 
those  due  to  war  and  preparations  for  war. 
A  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
notes  that  the  cost  of  the  German  Army 
and  Navy  in  1900  was  $203,500,000; 
to-day  it  is  nearly  double  that  amount. 
During  that  period,  the  military  expendi- 
tures of  Germany  increased  45 H  per  cent.. 
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and  the  naval  expenditure  was  trebled. ! 
Other  nations  meanwhile  greatly  advanced 
their  outlays  for  armies  and  navies.  For 
eight  great  Powers — Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States— 
the  total  for  military  expenditures  in  19(X) 
was  .Sy:i(),r)(H),0(X);  twelve  years  later  the 
total  was  .SI, 239,500,000.  So  also  of 
naval  expenditures;  these  eight  Powers 
increased  their  outlays  in  the  same  period 
from  $43(),(K)0,00()  t(i  $7()S,-)00,000.  Stat- 
ing the  matter  in  a  ditl'erenl  way,  the 
figures  show  an  increase  in  military  ex- 
penditures of  32^2  PPi"  cent,  and  in  naval  j 
expenditures  of  75  per  cent.,  the  combined 
increase  for  the  two  purposes  in  these 
twelve  years  being  45'^  per  cent. 

In  contrast  with  these  figures  are  those 
for  the  growth  of  population  of  the  same 
eight  countries.  This  growth  was  about 
15  per  cent,  only,  or  one-third  as  great 
as  the  increased  expenditure  for  armies  and 
navies.  The  writer  believes  that,  if  to 
the  total  spent  by  these  countries  on 
armies  and  navies,  be  added  the  sum  ex- 
jjended  by  smaller  Powers  there  will  be 
found  a  total  outlay  for  armament  in  1912 
of  $2,500,000,000.'  Such  was  the  cost 
of  an  armed  i)eace,  without  reckoning  the 
indirect  cost  due  to  compelling  able- 
bodied  young  men  to  abandon  productive 
occupations  in  order  to  serve  in  armies  and 
navies.  In  Europe  are  about  4,000,000 
men  constantlj^  under  arms.  If  the 
economic  loss  thus  caused  by  diminished 
production  be  placed  at  five  dollars  per 
man  per  week,  or  $250  per  year,  the  total 
loss  to  Europe  from  this  source  in  1912 
would  amount  to  $1,000,000,000.  This 
sum,  added  to  the  sum  spent  by  taxpaj-ers 
for  armaments,  gives  us  the  prodigious 
total  of  $3,500,000,000  annually  expended. 

THE    GROWING     ARMY    OF    SMALL 
INVESTORS 

S.  W.  Straus,  -RTiting  in  The  Investor's 
Magazine,  dates  the  beginnings  of  invest- 
ments "  in  a  broad  general  sense  "  from 
the-  Civil  War,  when  Jay  Cooke  found  a 
market  among  the  people  for  government 
issues  with  which  to  finance  the  war. 
Since  that  time,  says  Mr.  Straus,  the  spread 
of  the  investment  idea  has  been  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  spread  of  savings-banks. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  public  now  absorb 
annually  a  sum  approximately  of  $1,500,- 
000,000  in  investment  securities.  ISIr. 
Straus  believes,  however,  that  the  field 
"  is  only  beginning  to  be  cultivated 
thoroughly." 

It  is  only  within  the  past  six  or  eight 
j"ears  that  financial  houses  had  in  mind 
any  investors  except  those  of  large  means. 
They  did  not  advertise  in  order  to  attract 
the  general  public.  Conditions  have  so 
changed  that  "  buyers  of  investment 
securities  are  now  nuinbei-ed  in  the  mil- 
lions." Twenty  or  thirtj'  years  ago,  a 
man  of  moderate  means  seldom  thought 
of  niaking  an  investment  in  anything 
except  houses,  lands,  or  speculative  stock. 
A  man  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  only 
was  not  sought  by  large  investment  houses 
which  had  sound  securities  for  sale.  It 
was  in  such  conditions  as  these  that  "  the 
get-rich-quick  industry  grew  up  almost 
overnight."     Mr.  Straus  continues: 

"During  the  last  few  years,  three  great 
forces    have    operated    against    the    dau- 
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July  Investments 

Meeting  the  General  Demand  for 

6%  and  Safety 

Unquestionable  safety  is  the  first  requirement  of 

the  cautious  and  prudent  investor.  At  the  same  time,  confronting 
an  increased  cost  of  living,  investment  buyers  justly  insist  on  the  high- 
est interest  rate  consistent  with  perfect  security. 

For  the  investment  of  July  funds  in  conformance  with  these  require- 
ments, we  suKKest  First  Mortgage  Serial  Bonds  secured  by  downtown  Chkasro  prop- 
erty of  the  highest  cla.ss.  whose  safely  is  unquestionable,  and  which  bear  6  o  interest. 

From  our  list  of  July  offerings  we  have  selected  the  following  G% 
loans  which  we  especially  recommend  as  sound  investments  for  income: 

Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  Buildins  First  MortRaRe  Bonds,  total  issoe  J650.000:  value- 
of  property  $1,370,000.  Huildini;  17  ptori.s  in  luiiilit.  entirely  leased  for  99  years. 
Net  rental  .<97,000,  two  and  one-half  times  interest  charges. 

La  Salle  Building  First  MortKage  Bonds,  total  isfue  $^-.50.00<i:  value  of  property 
SI. 200, 000.   12-stury  office  building.    Net  rental  nearly  3  times  the  interest  charges. 

Lombard  Annex  Building  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  totnl  i.if  ue  ?1B0,000;  value  of 
property  5300,000.  11-story  building,  entirely  leased.  Net  annual  earning  three 
times  interest  charges. 

Ravenswood  Court  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  total  issue  $105,000;  value  of  property 
$225,000.    Net  rental  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  interest  charges. 

Denominations:     $100,  $500.  $1,000,  $5,000 

We  have  purchased  these  Bonds  after  careful  investigation.  They 
represent  a  tvpe  of  security  which  we  have  sold  for  31  years,  during  which  time  noin- 
vestor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  investment  sold  by  us. 

Call  or  write  for  our  July  Circular  No.   347  B,  andfortlie 
Investors  Magazine. 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MORTGAGE  s^"  BOND  BAN  KERS 


ESTABLISHED  1882 


STRAUS    BUILDING 

CHICAGO 


ONE  WALL  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IMPROVED  FARMS  ARE 

SAFE  and  yield  6^0  and  6j'  e  NET 

We  collect  and  remit  interest  in  N.  Y    exehiiniie  without 

ehiirgc      Write  for  lists  of   morigasies  and  full  details 

THE     DEVEREAUX     MORTGAGE     COMPANY 

ion  Spalding  Biiildini;.  Portland.  Oregon 


Sound    6%   Bond 

Tax  Exempt  in  N.  Y.  State 

To  Yield  Full  6% 

Amply  secured — an  opportunity  for 
good    bonds    yielding 


holders    of 

5%  to  secure  a  ZU%  larger  in- 
come without  speculative  risk  or 
disappomtment. 

$100  difference  in  income  upon 
each  $  1 ,000  bond  in  ten  years  is 
worth  consideration. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  furnished 
gratis  upon  request  for  circular  D-4. 

N.W.Halsey&Co. 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

49  Wail  Street  142!  Chestnut  Street 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts.  424  California  St. 

HALSEY  &  CO..  Inc. 

55  Congress  Street,  Boston 

LONDON  GENEVA 

Morton  Otis,  Ag't.  Switzerland 


fnr  -ifS  years  we  have  been  paylns  oar  cnstonMA 
1  the  hi^he^it  relurus  cuusiblent  with  conservatiTa 
ethu<is.  First  niortgu):e  luaus  ol  fJUO  and  ap 
I  which  wo  can  recoiititieiid  after  the  u<i>t  thorougfi 
p«r?oiial  iiiveetigAiU'D.  I  icae«  aek  for  Luaa  iJAt  ^u.  7]/ 
$2j  Certihcates  of  Deposit  aliiO  for  saving  investors. 


PERKlNSSr  CO.  Lawrence. Kan< 


**SHOULD  I 
BUY  OR  SELL 
STOCKS?'' 

This  problem  is  now  confronting  every  investor. 

]'o»    Tc///  protect   yourself  hy 
writing  to  us  be/ore  you  decide. 

Take  your  pencil  and  mark  on  the 


BABSON   COMPOSITE    PLOT 

the  dates  of  your  investments  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Frankly,  have  you  always  chosen  the  most  favorable 
time  to  buy,  the  time  when  fundamental  conditions  were 
just  right  to  give  you  the  lowest  price  and  the  highest 
yield?  Now,  instead  of  looking  backward  and  seeing 
what  you  ought  to  have  done,  why  not  look  ahead  and 
actually  do  it?  The  Babson  Composite  Plot  indicates 
wlien  fundamental  conditions  are  ripe  for  buying  stocks 
and  bonds.  Before  you  make  your  next  investment  write 
fur  a  copy  of  a  valuable  booklet,  explaining  when  to 
buy  or  sell,  which  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Babson  Oiganization. 

Address  Dept.  G-6-4  of  the 
Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Elxecutive  Block  Wellesley   Hills,  Mao. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Class  in  the  U.  S. 
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'^\J^  Before 

you  invest,  send 

for  these   booklets 

They  ex(ilain  in  detail  an  invest-while-you- 
earn  plan  we  liave  originated  — 

Compound  Investment ' ^ 

Trade  Mark 

by  which  you  can  purchase  guaranteed,  sea- 
soned industrial  securities,  on  partial  pay- 
ments. An  accumulation  of  $100.00  or  more 
will  practically  double  in  ten  years. 

We  offer  you  "Pure  Gold"  securities  issued  in 
units  oi  5100. 00  by  the  isrcat  iniluitriul  concerns 
ol  Vountjslown,  one  ol  the  most  prosperous manu- 
facturinii  cities  in  Ohio,  whose  financial  position  in 
the  last  panic  wasimpregnable.  .At  current  prices 
they  return  almost  1%.  Before  we  offer  a  security 
to  an  investor,  we  first  ascertain  the  merit  of  the 
proposition  by  thorough  investigation.  .\n  exami- 
nation wil  convince  the  most  exacting  and  conserv- 
ative investor  of  the  soundness  of  these  securities. 

But.  first  of  all.  read  these  booklets.  Simply 
write  us  a  postal  and  they  will  \x  forwarded  to 
you  at  once. 

The  Realty  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplu*  $400,000.00 

YoungstowB,  Ohio. 

To  investors  we  absolutely  GUARANTEE  for  s 
years  s\'h  interest  and  return  of  principal,  with 
option  of  increasing  return  conditionally. 


Farm  Mortgages 


are  the  safest  and  best  investments  when 
judiciously  made.  We  offer  First  Mortgages 
en  the  richest  producing  farms  in  the  world — 
the  Illinois  "Com  Beit.  " 
The  underlying  security  is  readily  salable  for 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  loaned. 
We  have  specialized  in  them  for  more  than 
55  years.     Never  a  cent  lost  to  investors. 

Write  for   List    215. 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO..  Bankers 

KoMncIrd    A.  D.    ISiM 

\v\.shinc;ton.  Illinois 


\i. . 

We  offer  at  Par  and  Accrued  Interest 

G% 

First  Mortgage 

Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds 
$500  -  Denominations -$  1 OOO 

On  the  above  building  including  the  land 

Valued  at  $80,000. 

Total  issue,  $42,500 

Bonds  dated  April  30,  1913,  and  mature  as  follows: 

$2500,  payable  April  30, 1914  I  $3500,  payable  April  30,  1916 

$3500,  payable  April  30. 1915  I  S3500  payable  April  30, 1917 

$29,500,  payable  April  30.1 91 8 

Thpimprovement  isanew,  modern,  high-gradebrick 
and  stone  building,  containing  18  apartments,  beauti- 
fully located  on  the  North  Shore,  this  city,  and  con- 
venient tn  good  transport;ition.   Annual  incomeS12,900. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  No.  197.L. 

During  our  nineteen  years  ot  continuous  business, 
not  a  dollar  of  principal  or  interest  has  been  lost  in 
an  investment  through  us. 


G.H.CONELirfCO. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS 

'OS    S     LASALLE    STREET 


giTOUB  promoters.  The  Hr«t  was  that 
of   puhlirity,   for   niuiiv  'f   na- 

tiniiiil  s<-(jpe  li«>gan  a  loiii;  -•  i.o.surfs 

will.  !i  put  the  puhlie  uii  their  jjuanl.  The 
I  intiil  States  (Jovernmont  began  pros- 
.  riitiiitr  for  frauiluleut  use  of  the  inail.s. 
!  force  t>.\ertetl  was  by  the  K^eat 
,1  banks  (if  the  country,  which 
b«|,{aii  itiirriutr  not  mily  to  the  wealthy, 
but  to  iiiM-.^tors  of  iMo<lirate  and  of  .small 
means. 

■'NVlu-na  sound  investment  bond  is  put 
in  competition  with  the  ten-cent  mining 
stock  and  the  merit.s  of  the  two  are  im- 
Dartially  compared,  the  mining  stock  stands 
ittle  chance.  8o  year  by  year,  as  the 
sales  of  worthless  stock  decreased,  the  sales 
of  legitimate  securities  have  grown. 

"The  United  States  is  not  yet  a  nation 
of  investors  in  the  sense  that  France  is. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  such 
a  wonderful  spectacle  as  was  accorded  in 
I'aris  last  year,  when  the  investing  public 
subscribed  moro  than  three  billion  dollars 
to  take  up  an  issue  of  si.xty  million  dollars 
of  municipal  bonds.  In  France  every  one 
is  an  investor — the  scrub-woman,  the 
chauffeur,  the  porter,  the  milk-man,  each 
has  a  few  soimd  bonds  tucked  away  in  a 
strong  bo.x.  The  majority  of  French  bonds 
are  issued  in  denominations  of  $00,  and 
most  of  these  bonds  are  sold  to  small 
investors. 

"We  have  not  reached  the  French  stage 
of  thrift,  economy,  and  providence,  but 
we  have  made  at  least  a  good  beginning. 
Sound  bonds  can  be  obtained  in  denomina- 
tions of  $1,000,  $500  and  even  $100,  thus 
putting  them  within  the  reach  of  all  in- 
vestors, however  small  their  means.  The 
man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  laid  up  in 
a  savings-bank  may  purchase,  if  he  wishes, 
United  States  Government  bonds  to  net  a 
little  less  than  3  per  cent.;  municipal 
bonds  to  net  about  4  per  cent.;  standard 
railroad  bonds  to  net  as  high  as  4J^  per 
cent.;  the  better  grade  of  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds  to  net  5  per  cent., 
and  first  mortgage  real  estate  bond*  to 
net  5]/2  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.  All  of 
these  are  forms  of  investment  that  are  of 
tested,  tried,  and  proved  soundness. 
Bonds  of  any  of  these  classes,  if  purchased 
from  an  investment  banking  house  of  ex- 
perience, standing,  and  reputation,  afford 
the  investor  perfect  safety." 


WHY   THE   "  'FRISCO  "   FAILED 

John  Moody  writes  in  his  Magazine  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  for  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  railway  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
attributes  the  failure  mainly  to  unprofitable 
"  feeders."  While  one  of  these — the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois — is  a  sub- 
stantial property,  which  on  a  proper 
capitalization  w^ould  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing  good  profits,  the  'Frisco  held  it 
under  terms  which  have  proved  to  be 
"  extremely  costly."  Mr.  Moody  says  in 
detail : 

"For  the  preferred  stock  the  company 
paid  in  its  own  guaranteed  certificates 
$150  per  share,  and  for  the  common  stock 
$250  per  share,  agreeing  to  redeem  these 
certificates  at  these  prices  in  1942.  It  fur- 
ther obhgated  itself  to  guarantee  the  equiva- 
lent of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  10  per  cent,  on  the  common.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  the  'Frisco  acquired  an 
option  on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
stocks;  paid  no  money  down  on  the.  prin- 
cipal, but  has  been  paying  the  equivalent 
of  10  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  common 
and  6  per  cent,  on  the  preferred.  When 
the  record  of  actual  dividends  earned  and 
paid  by  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  lUinois 
on  its  own  common  stock  is  examined,  it 
W'ill  be  seen  how  disastrous  an  investment 


Healthy  Returns 

From  a  Safe  Investment 

Even  so  conservative  a  lender  as  the  United 
States  Government  accepts  Municipal  Bonds  as 
security  lor  30%  ol  United  States  deposits. 

Thousands  ol  investors  of  large  and  small 
amounts,  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  ever- 
widening  market  lor 

American  Municipal  Bonds 

We  append  a  list  of  attractive  securities  lor 
your  consideration;  bonds  which  aie  "better 
than  gold"  lor  they  mean  not  only  salety  ol 
the  principal  but  a  definite  and  sure  income. 

$30000  Medina  Co..  Texa«  Road  5»  netting  5% 
30000  Sylva  Tp.,  N.  C.  Road  SJ-^s  "  5.30^ 
30000  Lonsdale.  Tenn.,  Electric  L.  5>^8  "  5.50"c 
30000  Colonial  Beach.  Va.,  Water  6.  "  5.50% 
15000  William.tonTp.,N.C.,Road6j"  5.50% 
26000  Youngston.  Nev..  Sewer  6s  "      6% 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  "Book  of  Bonds" 
on  request.     Address 

ULEN  S,  CO. 

38  S.  Dearborrv  St..  Chicago 
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Per  Annum  ivlth 

Participation    in 

O    Excess  Earnings 


REAL  ESTATE  TITLE  BONDS 

Secured  by  highly  improved  property 
in  retail  business  district  of  Seattle. 
Denominations  of  $100  to  $1000. 

Write  for  latest  circular..  No.  I2D 
describing  this  attractive  offering. 

AMERICAN  CITIES  REALTY  CORPORATION 

312-16  Leary  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Waslitngton 


$100  Bonds 

The  simplest  form  of  investment. 
They  are  the  same  bonds  as  the  $iooo 
issues,  split  up  into  convenient  $ioo 
denominations. 

They  come  in  variety — Government, 
City,  Railroad,  Public  Utility,  Indus- 
trial. 

Listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, they  have  a  quick  market. 
They  are  readily  bought,  readily  sold. 
They  may  be  bought  for  cash.  They 
may  be  bought  on  Partial  Payments — 
%\o  down  and  $5  a  month. 
Send  for  Booklet  E-2 — "$ioo  Bonds." 

JohnMuirS(o. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

MAIN  OFFICE-r4  BROADWAY 

Uptown  Office  —  42d  Street  and  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
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Service  to  Investors 

Every  investor  is  confronted  by 
the  problem  of  obtaining  the  larg- 
est possible  income  return  without 
sacrificing  safety. 

Primarily  this  problem  belongs 
to  the  investment  banker.  The  in- 
vestigation o^  all  features  concern- 
ing bond  issues,  including  the  un- 
derlying security,  is  his  specific 
business. 

It  is  just  tliis  kind  of  service 
that  is  offered  by  our  Bond  Depart- 
ment. We  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  call  on  us  or  write  us  in  regard 
to  your  investments. 

Send  for  our  investment 
Circular  V-244. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus, 
Deposits,     •     .     • 


-  $30,000,000 
■  176,000,000 


The  Tariff 

AND 

Your  July  Dividends 

Will  the  proposed  Tariff  Legislation 
affect  your  investments  unfavorably? 

Do  you  know  that  public  utility 
bonds  cannot  be  influenced  by  Tariff 
changes? 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their 
present  popularity. 

Write  for  our  circular  150-L 

115  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  I 

Boston  Philadelphia      I 


Buy  Bonds 


Good  bonds  have  all  the  elements  of 
securityofrealestate  mortgages.  They 
are  fractional  parts  of  carefully  drawn 
mortgages  on  improved  and  product- 
ive property  and,  in  addition,  are  back-* 
ed  bythe  creditof  prosperous  business 
enterprises.  They  are  readily  salable  at 
all  times  and  the  interest  can  be  collec- 
ted at  any  bank  by  presenting  the  cou- 
pons as  they  become  due.  Long-term 
bonds  assure  permanent  investment 
of  funds  and  save  the  trouble  and 
possible  risk  of  changing  or  renew- 
ing investments  every  few  years. 

May  we  offer  suggestions  for  the  in- 
vestment of  your  money  in  high  grade 
bonds  which  we  have  examined  care- 
fully and  which  we  can  recommend.'' 

Correspondence  is  innjited 

White,  Weld  &   Co. 

The  Rookery        14  Wall  St.       iii  Devonshire  St. 
Chicago        New  York      Boston 


tliis  has  been  for  the  'Frisco.  In  only  two 
yeans  out  of  the  past  ten  (1907  and  1908) 
did  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  com- 
mon pay  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  It  paid 
.J  per  cent,  in  1912,  9J/2  per  cent,  in  1911,  8 
per  cent,  in  1910,  2  F)er  cent,  in  1909,  8  per 
cent,  in  190G,  5  per  cent,  in  190.^,  and  8  per 
cent,  in  1904.  Thus,  tlie  'Frisco  has  had 
to  stand  in  the  breach  and  make  up  these 
shortages  year  by  year. 

"Even  this  condition,  however,  would 
not  have  swamped  the  'Frisco,  had  it  not 
been  that  since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  tho  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  earn- 
ings have  been  steadily  declining  and  no 
earnings  are  now  in  sight  for  divid(!nds  on 
the  common  stock.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  collapse  of  the  'Frisco  has  been  in  no 
sense  due  to  the  operations  on  its  own 
lines,  but  entirely  because  of  the  losses 
created  by  its  subsidiaries. 

"In  view  of  the  causes  of  this  company's 
downfall,  it  seems  clear  that  any  successful 
reorganization  should  first  of  all  divorce  the 
main  system  from  these  unprofitable 
'feeders.'  For  without  these  'feeders'  the 
'Frisco  would  not  only  be  meeting  its 
charges  to-day,  but  would  have  no  diffi- 
cultj^  in  showing  surplus  earnings  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  its  second 
preferred  stock,  after  payment  of  the  full 
dividend  on  the  first  preferred. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  good  future  for  the 
'Frisco  system,  if  properly  reorganized.  It 
operates  for  the  most  part  through  a 
prosperous  and  growing  territory;  it  gets 
high  enough  freight  and  passenger  rates  to 
show  a  good  margin  of  profit;  its  freight 
haul  is  considerably  longer  than  the  aver- 
age, and  as  in  the  past,  it  can  be  operated 
in  the  future  with  genuine  efficiency. 

"This  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  col- 
lapse has  served  to  bring  to  light  a  glariiig 
defect  in  the  present  form  of  making  rail- 
road statements.  Notwithstanding  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  is  still  possible  for  railroads 
to  largely  conceal  serious  losses  from  stock- 
holders, by  burying  the  telltale  figures  in 
the  balance-sheets ;  and  this  has  apparently 
been  done,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  but  also  by  the 
New  Haven,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  a  number  of 
other  roads. 

"In  the,  case  of  the  'Frisco,  the  chief 
'nigger  in  the  woodpile'  is  the  New 
Orleans,  Texas,  and  Mexico  division  of  the 
system.  These  lines  consist  of  a  rather 
extensive  network  of  roads  in  southern 
Texas,  some  of  which  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  and  others 
recently  constructed.  The  'P^risco  created 
a  debt  of  approximately  $.30,000,000  on 
these  lines,  in  addition  to  certain  mortgages 
already  existing,  and  undertook  to  assume 
this  debt.  It  was  persistently  stated  at  the 
time  that  great  earning  power  was  assured 
for  these  new  lines  and  that  they  would 
from  the  start  be  an  asset  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  parent  company.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  they  turned  out  to  be  a 
liability,  and  failed  to  earn  their  charges  by 
enormous  sums. 

"In  its  1910  and  1911  reports  the 'Frisco 
gave  no  definite  intimation  of  how  affairs 
were  progressing  on  .these  new  lines,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  were  losing  money 
all  the  time.  Whenever  statements  of 
earnings  were  published,  figures  were  pre- 
sented under  the  heading  'AH  lines  of  sys- 
tem,' but  never  were  the  earnings  of  these 
Texas  lines  included  in  such  reports.  In 
the  1911  annual  report  of  the  'Frisco  it  w^as 
briefly  stated  in  the  text  that  the  new 
Te.xas  lines  had  lost  $943,392,  but  it  was 
explained  that  this  was  added  into  the 
'cost  of  property'  since  the  road  was  not 
then  in  ftill  operation.  Thus  this  loss  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  was  added  in  as  an 
'asset'  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 

The  bond  house  of  J.  S.  & 
W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc.,  has  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness  than  merely 
the  buying  and  selling  of  bonds : 

It  renders  a  service  that  in- 
vestors need.  It  aims  to  safegueud 
the  interest  of  its  clients  in  every 
way  possible. 

It  endeavors  to  supply  each  In- 
vestor with  securities  meeting  in- 
dividual requirements  and  makes 
certain  that  each  investment  is 
placed  to  the  best  advamtage. 

TTie  advice  and  assistance  of 
a  house  of  this  character  is  worth 
much  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  interested  b  intelligently  in- 
creasing the  earning  power  of 
funds  invested. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  443 
describing  high-grade  bonds  and 
short  term  notes  yielding  from 
5  to  6%  suitable  for  July  b- 
vestment 

J.S.&W.S.KUHNJnc 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago— First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Philadelphia— Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg:. 
New  York— 37  Wall  Street 
Boston— Kuhn.  Fisher  &  Co..  Inc. 

London,  Eng  — J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn 

(European  Agency),  Ltd. 

Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars 
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Investment  Bonds 

YIELDING 

45^%  to  6% 

The  return  on  high  grade  bonds  of  active  market 
has  in  times  past  ranged  from  3>i%  to  4%.  To- 
day this  normal  yield  has  become  increased  to 
the  abnormal  return  of  4K%  to  s%.  More 
than  this:  where  investors,  like  most  private 
investors,  do  not  need  the  element  of  active 
market,  so  long  as  their  investments  possess  a 
reasonably  broad  market,  a  yield  ranging  from 
5X%  to  6%  is  now  to  be  had  from  issues  of 
high  standard. 

Send  for  Circular  480 

"  Diversified  Investments." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
ALBANY  BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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'Emergency  Money" 

A  aafm  kind  to  carry 

Keep  a  few  of  these  "A.B.A" 
Cheques  in  your  pocketbook  and 
you  will  never  be  caught  short  for 
want  of  cash. 

They  are  as  good  as  actual 
money  and  much  safer.  A  thief 
cannot  use  them  without  your  sig- 
nature and  they  may  be  replaced 
if  lost  or  stolen. 

''A.B.A"  Cheques 

Hotels  everywhere  accept  them 
in  payment  of  bills.  You  can  pay 
railway  and  steamship  fares  and 
make  purchases  with  them.  50,000 
banks  have  agreed  to  cash  them  at 
sight;  no  introduction  needed,  your 
counter -signature  identifies  you. 
Get  them  at  your  Bank 

If  your  bank  is  not  yet  supplied  with 
"A.  B.  A." Cheques.write  (or  information 
as  to  where  they  can  be  obtained  in  your 

vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  CO.,  New  York  City 


Stained  with  Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 
Aymar  Embury  II,  Architect,  Ne-w  York 

Moss-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 
Bungalow-brown  and  Silver-gray  Walls 

and  many  other  beautiful  and  artistic  color  combina- 
tions that  you  cannot  get  with  paint,  are  made  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Theycostlessthanhalf  asmuchaspaintand  look  twice 
as  well.  The  colors  are  softer  and  richer,  with  no  glaze 
or  "painty"  effect,  and  the  Creosote  thorouglily  preseTves 
the  wood.  They  are  the  original,  genuine  Creosote 
Stains,  made  of  refined  Creosote,  and  strong,  lasting 
colors  finely  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil.  .-Xvoid  the 
cheap,  tawdry  colors  and  dangerous  inflammability  of 
the  kerosene  oil  imitations. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  coun- 
try.   Send  for  free  samples  of  stained  wood. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfg.  Chemists 
7  Oliver  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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: ■roll I  and  lusa  acoouui  under  ibe  li«t 

.NKW    YORK     NOW    THK     WORLD'S 

CRK.\TL.sr   pour,  SI  KP.\SSING 

LONDON 

Later  fisriires  might  change  the  condu- 
■  11.  hut,  so  far  as  tla-y  are  now  available, 
"itieial  ligures  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world's  great  cities  place  New  York  at  the 
head.  London,  whiih  for  generations  led 
all  cities,  now  stands  .second;  Hamburg  is 
third,  and  Liverpool  fourth.  The  element 
of  uncertainty  referred  to  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  latest  figures  for  Hamburg,  Liver- 
pool, and  some  other  cities  are  for  lOU, 
while  those  for  New  York  are  for  1912.  So 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  however.  New 
York  leads  beyond  question,  inasmuch  as 
the  1912  figures  are  at  hand  for  London  as 
well  as  for  New  York.  While  it  is  possible 
that  Hamburg  or  Liverpool,  or  even  both, 
may  have  made  greater  increases  than  New 
York  in  1912  over  1911,  this  is  quite  un- 
likely. Following  are  the  figures  for  the 
ten  great  ports  of  the  world,  as  given  in  the 
periodical  called  The  Nation's  Business. 
They  are  for  a  year's  exports  and  imports 
as  combined  into  one  total: 

1.  New  York.  1912 «1.793.690.12.3 

2.  London.  1912 1.791.857,041 

■.i.  HainhiiPK.  1911 1,674,1X7,641 

4.  Livcrijool,  1911 1.687.2X0.476 

r>.  Antwcri),  1911 1,121,6,'>4,799 

6.  Marseilles.  1911 678,431,300 

7.  Havre.  1911 531,096,600 

8.  Bremen,  1911 501,146,540 

9.  Buenos  Aires.  1912' 479,536.241 

10.  Calcutta,  1911 410,128,830 

Commenting  on  this  showing,  The 
Nation's  Business  remarks  that  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  in  commerce  which  has 
made  possible  this  supremacy  for  New 
York,  "can  be  understood  by  glancing  back 
fifty  years."     It  adds: 

"  In  1862,  the  imports  of  the  whole  nation 
were  S189,356,679,  or  .$5.79  per  capita,  as 
against  $10.94  per  capita  in  1912.  The 
total  exports,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
for  18G2,  were  $190,670,501,  or  a  per  capita 
of  $5.83,  as  compared  with  a  per  capita  of 
$22.41  in  1912.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  commerce  of  the  entire  United  States 
fifty  years  ago  was  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  commerce  of  the  single  port  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1912." 

LOWER    COMMODITY    PRICES 

BradstreeCs  "  Index  Number  "  for  June  1 
indicated  further  recessions  in  commodity 
prices.  The  percentage  of  decline  was  not 
large;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  small,  leaving  the 
index  number  at  $9.0711.  The  significant 
fact  in  the  decline  was  that  it  was  the  sixth 
consecutive  decline  since  the  high  point 
reached  in  December  last  year.  The  de- 
cline has  been  very  gradual,  but  constant. 
The  "  Index  Number  "  is  the  lowest  record- 
ed since  Alarch,  1912.  A  high  level  was 
maintained  for  meats.  This  gives  resist- 
ance to  the  lower  tendencies  in  other  com- 
modities.    The  writer  says  further: 


Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Desi,^ns,     Estimates    and    Illustrated    Books     Free. 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  N«w  York 


"nnil'T    QttnRC"  Snoringmeims  that  your 

nun     I     vllUllk        luiig.s    are    not    g^ltitig 
(u.  s.  patent)  enough  air.    Our  clever 

little  device  is  guar;iiileed  to  prevent  .«noring  and  mouth 
l)reathii:g.  Keeps  the  nostrils  open  and  clear.  Sends  full 
curteiits  of  air  into  the  lungs.  You'll  feel  belter  and 
tjrighter  when  you  wake  tip.  Easily  adjusted,  durable, 
convenient.  Gold  filled.  $1 .00  postpaid.  Monev  hark  ifnot 
aati^tied.  Simple  Ueriee  Sales €«.,  Kux  503,  Leesburg.Va. 


Coward 

Shoe 
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James   S.    Coward   imports   and 

T'ses  More 

IRISH  and  ENGLISH 

BEND  SOLE 

LEATHER 

than  any  other  shoeman  in  the 
United  States. 

American  "bends"  are  used  by  most  makers 
because  the  cost  is  less,  and  they  are  easy  to 
work.  A  five  minute  bath  puts  American 
"bends"  in  condition  to  use. 

IRISH  AND  ENGLISH   BENDS 

MUST  SOAK  FOR  FIFTEEN  HOURS 
BEFORE  THEY  CAN  BE  USED. 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  Coward  Shoes. 
Therefore — hundreds  of  these  superior  "bends" 
are  cut  every  week  in  Coward  workrooms. 


SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

264-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(near  warren  street) 
Mail  Orders  Filled  |  Send  for  Catalogue 


What  kind  of 
shoe  laces 

do  you  wear — the  kind 
that  wear  out  quickly, 
or  Nufashond  ? 

You  can  get  a  Nu- 
fashond Lace  at  every 
price.  For  summer 
you'll  want 


I'atented  Mav  7.  1907 

Oxford  Laces 

Unusually  strong  — 
doubly  reinforced  center, 
with    wide    flowing   ends. 

Guaranteed  3  months 

25  cents  per  pair.  All  pure  silk, 
in  black,  tan,  white— men's  and 
women's.  Your  dealer  has  them 
— if  not  we'll  mail  them  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 
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"Six  groups  descended  during  a  month's] 
time,  while  seven  ascended.  Live  stock 
dropt  principally  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
jirice  of  sheep.  Textiles  receded,  largely  on 
cheaper  domestic  wool.  Metals  declined 
all  around.  Coal  and  coke  fell,  owing 
chiefly  to  cheaper  prices  for  Southern  coke. 
Building  materials  went  off,  and  chemicals 
and  drugs  show  a  rather  sharp  decline,  this 
being  due  to  lower  prices  for  carbolic  acid. 
Breadstuffs  advanced,  principally  on  crop 
or  weather  reports.  Provisions  show  a 
trifling  advance,  the  most  noteworthy 
decline  in  this  group,  that  furnished  by 
butter,  being  counteracted  by  a  rise  in 
eggs  and  slight  gains  in  other  commodities. 
Fruits  are  up  owing  to  dean-r  lemons. 
Hides  and  leather  ascended  because  of  a 
slight  rise  in  hides.  Oils  moved  up  a  little 
owing  to  an  increase  in  eotton.seed  oil. 
Naval  stores  rose  just  a  shade,  principally 
on  a  higher  price  for  resin,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous group  reflects  a  very  small  ad- 
vance, cheaper  hops  being  counterbalanced 
by  a  rise  in  tobacco." 

THIS    YE.\R'S    DEPRESSION    AND 
THAT    OF    OTHER   YEARS 

A  writer,  using  the  initials  "  O.  R.  S.," 
and  who  is  referred  to  as  a  member  of 
a  New  York  stock  exchange  house,  con- 
tributes to  The  Bankers'  Magazine  for 
June  a  short  article  in  which  he  compares 
the  financial  depression  of  this  year  with 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  other  years 
back  to  1873.  Without  accepting  the 
cycle  theory  of  panics  and  depressions,  he 
undertakes  to  point  out  certain  waj's  in 
which  present  conditions  resemble  those  of 
some  other  years.  He  accepts  1873,  1893, 
and  1907  as  "  panic  years  of  the  first  class," 
but  the  years  1883  and  1903  belong  rather 
to  the  class  of  secondary  depressions, 
and  it  is  to  this  class  that  the  present 
year  belongs.  Following  are  interesting 
points  in  his  article  which  we  may  assume 
to  have  been  WTitten  at  least  a  month 
ago: 

"The  panic  of  1907  was  of  the  first  class 
and  called,  theoretically,  for  the  recovery 
of  1908  and  1909.  This  in  turn  presaged\ 
at  some  time  during  the  succeeding  three 
years,  commercial  liquidation  and  de- 
pression in  business,  with  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  prices  to  return  to  the  previous 
panic  level,  though  this  tendency  has  been 
modified  materially  in  the  past  by  the 
condition  of  the  money  market,  by  the 
rate  of  gold  production,  and  by  the  acci- 
dent of  good  or  bad  crops  in  any  particular 
year. 

"In  our  opinion  we  are  now  in  this 
second  period  of  liquidation  so  far  as 
concerns  the  stock  market.  With  regard 
to  general  business,  a  depression  of  more 
or  less  severity  is  certainly  in  prospect 
dependent  upon  the  crop  outlook,  the 
political  situation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  ability  of  the  money  centers  of  the 
world  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  coming 
strain.  This  period  of  readjustment  would 
not  unlikely  have  reached  its  climax  last 
year  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate 
harvesting  of  exceptionally  large  crops, 
enablmg  us  to  put  off  the  eventual  reck- 
oning. 


French,   German,  Spanish,  Italian 


C.iii    be  Icani.-. I  nuic-kiy.»  easily  and  pleasantly. 

al    S|iaie    iiionj.-iils.   in    your     own   home       Yiiu 

li-ar  llu-  liviii'.:  vciiee  of  a  nati\e  professor  pro- 

ouni-e  each  word  and  phrase.    Ina  surprisinslj 

liort  tune  jou  can  speak  a  new  lauanafe  by  the 

Language -Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosentlial's  Practical   Lingnistry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  TestMiioiiiuU 

The  Langaage-Phone  Method 

!)0i  rutnuiiilllil:;.  iW.tMli  ,St..X.  V. 


Sbend  Tj^/s  Summer 


SightseeinQ  in  I 

GJaci^rliational  Park  I 


/"^HE  new  National  Playground  —  Glacier  National 
Park  —  invites  you  to  spend  your  vacation  among  its  mountains, 
its  glaciers,  cataracts  and  trout  streams.      The  scenic  grandeur  of 
this  1,500  square    mile   amphitheatre   located   in   Northwestern  Montana, 
provides  a  memorable  vacation  trip. 

Vacations — $1  to  $5  per  Day 

A  magnificent  new  hotel,  operated  in  connection  with  the  chain  of  Swiss 

ChaletsthroughoutthePark,assures  ideal  accommodations.  Tours  through 

the  Park  by  auto,  stage,  horseback,  launch,  or  afoot  maybe  made  at  $1  to  $.5  a 

day.     Low  round  trip  summer  tourist  fares  via  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to 

Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  many  other  Pacific  Coast  points  permit 

stop-overs  al  Glacier  National  Park.    Special  convention  fares  on  certain  dates. 

This  Literature  Sent  Free 

A  set  of  interesting  booklets  illustrating  and  describing  the  wonders  of  Glacier 
National  Park,  together  with  an  aeroplane  map-folder  containing  full  information  as  to  thecost 
of  the  trip,  will  be  sent  free  to  you  upon  request.  Write  for  this  literature  before  you  make 
your  vacation  decision.  C.W.  Pitts.  Gen.  Afit.  Pass.  Dept. 

HA    KirkDi  c    r-         D  A    > 210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

.  A.  INUtSLJL,  Uen.  f  ass.  Agt.    n^apKVHpBpHRfpVg  Phones:  Harrison  893-311 

Great  Northern  Railway       ^jBafcmiiijmJUm^M  S.Lounsbery, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dcpt. 

Dept.   100  II        III  Bl  M       „''***l^''°,'J"'*>'c'^*"'"^?^!is 

^^  -^  ^^       Phone  Madison  Square/ 725 


V.J 


Panavut-Pacific  International 


N&tional  Park  12oute 


Erposition,  San  Francisco,  191S. 
130 


July  Investments 
to  Net  6  Per  Cent. 

^^UNDS   available   at   this   time 
^^    should  be  invested  to  secure 
/**'      safety   and   the   highest   con- 
sistent rate  of  interest. 

A-R-E  6's,  the  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
American  Real  Estate  Company,  pro- 
vide this  combination.  They  are  based 
on  the  extensive  ownership  of  New 
York  real  estate,  which  has  increased 
steadily  in  value  for  nearly  300  years 
and  creates  millions  of  new  wealth 
every  year. 

The  Company's  holdings  are  located  along 
rapid  transit  lines,  in  the  direct  path  of  New 
York  City"s  growth,  and  in  the  extension  of 
its  business,  it  offers  to  investors  its  6^  Gold 
Bonds,  in  these  two  convenient  forms  : 

6  ^   Coupon  Bonds 

In  denominations  of  $100.  $300,  $1000.  etc. 

6  %   Accumulative  Bonds 

For  investing  $25  and  upward  annually  to 
accumulate  $1000  or  more. 

Printed  mailer  and  map  of  New  York  City  fully 
explaining  these  bonds  will  be  sent  on  request. 

^mrrirait  Jral  (hUU  ([ompanp  | 

Founded  1 888         Assets  $27,202,824.19 
Capital  and  Surplus  $2,188,805.50 

527  Fifth  Ave.       Room  504       New  York 


Send  This  Interesting 


and 


Instructive 
Book  on 
TRAVEL 

It  is  entirely  FREE 


We  expert  a  greater 
demand  for  tliis  40  page, 
illustrated  booklet  on  travel,  tiian 
has  ever  been  known  for  any  other  ever  pub- 
lished for  free  distribution. 

Mothersill's  Travel  Book  tells  you  what  to  take  on  a 
journey  and  what  not  to  take— how  to  pack  and  how  to  twst 
care  tor  your  baggage  and  gives  exact  information  as  to 
checking  facilities,  weights,  etc..  in  foreign  countries — gives 
tables  of  money  values— distances  from  New  York- tells 
when,  who  and  how  much,  to  "tip."  In  (act  this  booklet 
will  be  found  invaluable  to  all  who  travel  or  are  contemplat- 
ing taking  a  trip  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  Mothersill's 
Seasick  Remedy  as  a  practical  hand  book  for  travelers. 

This  edition  is  limited  so  we  suggest  that  you  send 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  and  receive  a  copy.  (A 
postal  will  bring  it.)  Please  address  our  Detroit  office 
for  this  booklet. 

MOTHERSILL  REMEDY  CO. 

407  Henry  Smith  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Also  at  19  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  Elngland. 

Branches  in  Montreal.  New  York.  Paris.  Milan  and  Hamburg. 
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Is  Your  Business  Transportation 
On  An  Efficient  Basis? 

Are  you  an  owner  of  horse  drawn  trucks  or  delivery  wagons  ? 

If  so,  this  talk  directly  concerns  you. 

Among  the  most  important  problems  of  modern  business  is  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  over  roads  or  streets.  Yet  until  recently  many  manufacturers 
and  nurchants  have  regarded  this  department  of  their  business  as  the  least 
important.  While  aware  of  wastes  in  the  traffic  service,  they  have  too  often 
regarded  trucking  and  delivery  as  necessary  evils.  The  signiHcance  of  de- 
livery expenditure  is  disclosed  when  the  light  of  business  efficiency  is  turned 
upon  the  transportation  end  of  any  business  in  which  goods  have  to  be 
moved. 

Experience  shows  that  comparatively  few  business  men  know  how 
much  their  haulage  costs  them.  1  his  is  true  not  only  of  the  retailer  with 
two  or  three  wagons,  but  also  of  the  manufacturer  whose  movement  of 
goods  runs  into  thousands  ot  tons  each  year. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  to  find  out  whether  you  are  hauling  your 
wares  most  efficiently: 

First,  you  can  make  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation  yourself.  But 
when  30U  undertake  to  do  this  you  will  find  the  task  more  difficult  than  is  at 
first  apparent. 

Second,  you  can  employ  a  business  efficiency  engineer  who,  if  entirely 
competent,  can  tell  you  exactly  how  much  per  ton  per  mile  it  costs  to  handle 
your  freights.  He  can  also  probably  suggest  economies  and  improvements. 
Hut  business  efficiency  experts  are  not  always  easy  to  secure,  and  with  small 
tradesmen  their  services  entail  heavy  expenditures. 

Third,  you  can  write  to  the  Motor-Truck  Department  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  The  suggestions  we  will  make  will  be  unbiased.  Through  us  you  can 
avail  \ourself  of  the  traffic  experts  of  one  or  more  of  the  reliable  motor-truck 
manufacturers  and  secure  two  important  results:  These  engineers  will  deter- 
mine for  you,  first,  how  much  your  deliveries  are  costing  you;  and,  secondly, 
how  much  they  should  cost  you  if  made  by  motor  vehicles.  Furthermore, 
they  will  tell  you  frankly  if  the  motor-truck  cannot  successfully  replace  the 
horse.     These  services  will  put  you  to  no  expense. 

The  broad,  educational  work  being  conducted  by  the  leading  motor-truck 
manufacturers  aims  to  show  you  what  you  are  now  doing,  how  to  do  what 
you  are  now  doing  better,  and  how  to  do  what  you  cannot  now  accomplish. 

The  Literary  Digest,  whose  patronage  includes  so  large  a  percentage  of 
manufacturers  and  business  m.en  (92,450  highly  rated  men  of  this  class  are  now 
on  our  subscription  list),  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this  educational  work. 

Hundreds  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  consulted  our  Motor- 
Truck  Department.  Our  file  of  letters  from  these  men  includes  communications 
from  a  great  diversity  of  trades  and  industries,  ranging  from  the  retail  mer- 
chant with  a  single  delivery  wagon  to  the  executive  heads  of  great  factories. 
We  have  helped  scores  of  these  men  and  we  are  ready  to  help  you. 

If  you  will  tell  us  as  fully  as  possible  about  your  haulage — of  what  it  con- 
sists, average  length  of  runs,  how  much  you  carry  per  load,  monthly  or  annual 
cost  of  your  delivery  service  (if  such  figures  are  available),  we  will  analyze  your 
problems  to  the  best  of  our  ability.     There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

Isn't  it  worth  while  to  make  this  investigation?  Competition  makes  it 
necessary  to  watch  closely  every  operating  cost.  Are  you  getting  the  maxi- 
mum return  from  your  delivery  expenses.?  If  you  are  not,  your  competitor  may 
be.     We  are  ready  to  help  and  suggest.      Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to  write  us? 


I      "The  position  of  the  rnarkot  at  the  pres- 
ent   time    hears  more   resoinhlanee  to  the 


Motor-Truck  Department 

TheJiterai^Digest 


Ke<'ondary  depression  periods  of  1903  and 
1,SH;{  tlian  to  tlje  lirst-elass  panic  years 
of  IS'.Ci  and  1873.  in  those  depn-ssions 
tiie  irouhlt;  was  the  dire<."t  outgrowth  of 
tiie  strained  money  situation,  due  to  the 
enormous  overproduction  of  securities  and 
unwarranted  extension  of  credit  hy  tlio 
bani<s  on  inadequate  reserves,  just  as  is  the 
case  to-day.  There  was  no  lack  of  busi- 
ness at  either  period  and  prosperous  condi- 
tions ruled  at  the  hef^inning  of  each  year, 
hut  the  strain  on  the  hanks  proved  too 
great  and  resulted  then,  as  it  most  cer- 
tainly will  now,  in  forced  li(iuidation. 

"It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  security  markets  of  the  world 
are  in  a  congested  condition.  In  Europe 
the  condition  is  probably  worse  than  here. 
War,  and  the  preparations  for  war,  the 
hoarding  of  gold  by  both  the  banks  and  the 
people,  coming  at  a  time  of  constantly  in- 
creasing demands  for  funds  by  govern- 
ments and  municipalities  and  corporations, 
have  created  a  situation  that  the  signing 
of  a  treatj'  of  peace  may  alleviate  but  will 
not  settle  without  subsequent  hquidation. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  a  business  re- 
action in  England  and  Germany,  which 
may  eventually  be  severe,  particularly 
in  the  latter  country.  In  our  own  country 
we  are  without  doubt  headed  toward  a  de- 
pression of  more  or  less  severity.  The 
tariff  agitation,  tho  secondary  in  im- 
I)ortance  to  the  money  situation,  will  also 
have  a  very  disturbing  and  restraining 
influence  on  general  business,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  its  full  effect  has  yet  been  felt 
or  discounted. 

"  The  immediate  fluctuations  in  the  stock 
market  are  always  difficult  to  forecast, 
but  the  ultimate  outcome,  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying,  looks  bad  for  the  hold- 
ers of  securities.  The  trend  is  mani- 
festly downward.  Whether  prices  will 
reach  the  panic  level  of  1907  before  a 
permanent  recovery  sets  in,  we  would 
hardly  venture  to  predict,  but  the  tendency 
is  certainly  in  that  direction.  The  only 
modifying  influence  that  we  can  see  would 
be  another  big  crop  year,  but  even  this 
might  not  have  more  than  a  steadying 
effect.  The  governing  influence  at  the 
present  time  is  money.  Our  legislators 
have  left  unheeded  the  warnings  of  1907. 
Our  currency  is  the  same  inelastic  medium, 
and  our  banks  will  be  in  the  same  position 
as  then  in  time  of  stress.  We  believe  both 
the  President  and  the  leaders  in  Congress 
reaUze  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but 
tho  stress  of  politics  has  relegated  banking 
reform  to  a  position  of  secondary  impor- 
tance when  it  ought  to  be  receiving  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  reform  when  it 
comes  may  come  too  late  to  stay  the 
storm.  The  menace  of  short-time  loans, 
falling  due  on  our  normally  tight  money 
period,  with  little  prospect  of  conversion, 
hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  bond  market. 
In  the  stock  market  there  is  little  to  en- 
courage either  the  investor  or  the  spec- 
ulator." 

GOOD-WILL  IN   CORPORATIONS 

Promoters  in  recent  years  have  made 
much  of  good-will.  Its  inclusion  as  an 
asset  dates  back  perhaps  many  years,  but 
it  was  not  until  quite  recent  years  that  it 
was  made  to  appear  as  a  very  large  item 
in  the  assets  of  corporations  capitalized 
for  many  millions.  Some  writers  in 
financial  journals  are  skeptical  as  to  the 
values  that  are  often  placed  on  good-will. 
The  Financial  World,  for  example,  remarks 
that  this  item  "  is  worth  only  what  the 
next  person  will  pay  for  it,  and  is  not 
a  tangible  asset."  A  writer  in  The  $100 
Bond  News,  quoting  this  remark,  adds  that 
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good-will    "is    usually     many    timos    the  f 
figure   the   next   person   will    pay   for   it."  I 
He  adds  that  "  much  may  be  said  in  dc-  | 
fense  of  good-will  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  corporation."     At  the  same  time  it  has 
often    been    found    to    be    an    uncertain 
quantity.     Following    is   a   list   of    seven 
corporations,    listed    on    the    New    York 
Stock  Exchange,  with  their  total  capitaliza- 
tion, the  amount  named  in  their  balance- 
sheets  as  good-will,  and  the  high  and  low 
prices  at  which  the  stock  has  recently  been 
quoted : 

Total  CapiUl    Good-will      High     Low 

Woolworth  . .  .  $65.000.000 $.50.(XX).000  117  >g    85  H 
O'drichRub'r.    90,(X)0.00()    ()0..592.1k)0    81        28 
Butt.  Pill).  Co.    14. 647. 200 
Siiideb'k'rOo.    41.026.6(M) 
.Sears,  Ro.  Co.    4.S.(KM),(«H) 
Undrw'dT'p'r    13,500.000 

In  contrast. 
Gen.  Elec.  Co.  101,202,000 


9.865.065    4014    27  H 
li). 807. 277    49  }4    26 
:i(),(H>0.000  221       165 

7,995,720115  54    79  H 
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THE    COMING    NEW    DAY   FOR   THE 
ERIE 

Ever  since  190S,  after  the  beginning, 
of  improvements  in  grades  and  the  ex- 
tension of  double  tracks  on  the  Erie  road, 
repeated  predictions  have  been  made  as 
to  coming  large  increases  in  traffic.  Bar- 
ring a  few  recessions  due  to  floods  or  a 
coal  strike,  these  predictions  have  thus 
far  been  well  borne  out.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  increases  in  earnings  ^\ill 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
double  tracking  of  the  western  line  of  the 
Erie,  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$20,000,0(X),  is  now  nearing  completion. 
The  entire  line  to  Chicago  will  be  ready, 
it  is  said,  for  the  heavy  movement  in 
freight  predicted  for  the  coming  autumn. 
Over  seventy  miles  of  new  ser\ice  tracking 
had  been  put  into  service  by  the  end  of 
May. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Erie  for  May 
this  year  was  So,318,000;  last  year  for  the 
same  month  the  revenue  was  S4,28o,000, 
an  increase  of  about  24  per  cent.,  due  in 
part,  however,  to  the  cessation  of  trouble 
with  the  miners.     For  eleven  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  the  total  revenue 
of  the  Erie  was  So7, 190,000;  for  the  same 
period   last   year,  it  was   551,463,000,   or 
an  increase  of  about  11   per  cent.     It  is 
expected  that  the   total  revenue  for   the 
fiscal    year    ending    June   20    will    reach 
$62,200,000,  and  possibly  something  more. 
Six  years  ago,  when  the  important  work 
in    lowering   grades   was   undertaken,  the 
gross  yearly  revenue  was  only  §49,783,000. 
The    growth    from    that    point    has    been 
steady.     President  Underwood    says  it  is 
the  steady  increase  in  Erie's  earnings  that 
makes    "  the    foundation    of    his    faith." 
If  the  crops  this  year  shall  prove  to  be  all 
that  they  now  promise  to  be  "calamity- 
howlers  maj'  howl  in  vain."     There  can 
be  no  hard  times,  he  says,  "if  the  crops 
are  anj'Avhere  near  as  good  as  they  were  last 
year."     As  soon  as  the  company  is  able 
to  profit  from  the  facilities  now  so  near 
completion,  he  believes  a  further  increase 
of   §10,000,000   will   occur   in    the   road's 
busmess,   making   a  total   annual  income 
of  at  least  372,000,000,  as  against  a  total 
of  only  S49,783,000  when  the  new  work 
was    undertaken.     Following    are    figures 
which  show  how  steady  has  been  the  growth 
in  the  Erie's  income  since  1908,  the  figures 
being  for  the  month  of  ]May  in  each  year, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  itself: 

]^]\ $5,318,473 

}^}7 4.285.492 

J^Jl 4.834.975 

]^^ 4.506.138 

]^l 4,289.265 

1W8 3,851,252 


Year 
$62,200,000 
56,492.370 
56.649.908 
54,866,190 
50.541.162 
49,784,236 


er  an 


COLORADO 


And  it's  a  real  "thriller,"  I  tell  you— a 
panorama  to  remember  for  a  lifetime. 
Truly  Colorado  is  full  of  wonders — and 
full  of  bracing,  brilliant  loveliness,  too, 
where  valleys  and  streams  are  simply 
enchanting. 

Our  happy  vacation  began  on  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 


Rock 
Island 


— every  morning  from  Chicago  to  Denoer, 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo — 

a  train   that  is  a  one  day's   wonder  in   itself— only 
Colorado  could  make  you  willing  to  leave  it 

We  just  ate  and  slept  and  basked  in  the  observa- 
tion car,  sampled  the  librarv,  listened  to  the  music 
and  let  ourselves  be  waited  on  by  the  nicest  attendants. 
It  was  delightful. 

"The  Colorado  Flyer" 

every  morning  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  splendidly  equipped. 
fast   daily  trains  via   Rock   Island   Lines  from  Chicago.  St 
Louis,    Kansas    City,    St.    Joseph,    Omaha     and     Memphis 
for    Colorado,    Velio wstone    Park    and    the    Pacific  Coast. 

Low  Fares  Daily  June  Ist  to  September  30th 

"Little  Journeys  in  Colorado"  and  "Under  the  Turquoise  Sky" 
are  two  books  which  make  the  way  clear.  Let  me  send  them  to  you 
L.  M.  Allen.  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr..  S  La  Salle  Station.  Chicago  III' 


Puncture-Proof 
Pneumatic 

Tii'es 


r      ^  Get  our 

"Puncture-  Proof 

or  Money-Back" 

Guarantee 

and  Booklet  "L"'  show- 
ing 6026  miles  per  tire 
on  140  tires,  without 
a  single  puncture  or 
inner-tube  replace- 
ment. 


CONSHOHOCKEN,     PA.    ^  .z 


Lee  Tire  &•  Rxiiher  Co 


Put  the  Shine  Back 
on  Your  Automobile 

You  can  take  off  all  travel-stain— the  heaviest 
grime  and  grease.  You  can  make  your  car 
as  lustrous  and  glossy  as  new  with 

MOBO  Cll",;?er 

A  vegefable-oil  soap  that  gives  new  life  to 
pamt  and  varnish.  Will  not  streak  or  crack 
the  finest  finish. 

MOBO  is  good  for  cleaningfurniture.  leather 
painted  walls,  parquetry  and  the  like. 

If  you  cannot  buy  .MOBO  in  your 
neighborhood,  send  us  your 
dealers  name  and  address,  and 
25  cents  for  a  I  v.. pound  trial  can. 
Ask  for  FREE  booklet,  "How 
to  Keep  an  Auto  Clean." 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

J^aker  of  line  Soaps 

650  Weit  30th  Street 

New  York  City 
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There  is  a  Great 
Difference  in  Tobaccos 

Tuxedo   is   the  Mildest,  Sweetest,  Most 
Pleasant  Smoke  in  the  World,  Because — 

First — The  makers  of   Tuxedo  have  always 

heen  willing  to  spend  tlie  money  necessary  to 

buy    the    mildest,    choicest,    most    thoroughly 

aged,  selected  Burley  tobacco. 

WALLACK  IRWIN  Secun(l—T\\G   makers   of   Tuxedo   know  ex- 

waiiaie  Irwin,  writer  ana  lyric  actlv  hovv  totrcat  this   Burlev  tobacco   so  that 

t,  author  o(  "l.ciicrs  oi  a  Japan-  i    •  r        i  i  i 

every  bit  of  pleasantness  and  goodness  remains 
in  the  tobacco  and  every  bit  of  unpleasantness 
and  harshness  is  taken  out. 


ist.  , 

cse  Sclu»itlbt>y 


etc.,  says: 


"  J'lixiiio  is  iiiwtiys  ive/iome.  A 
plraiaiit  smoke.  ,i  mental  bracer 
—the  iiieiil  tolttiiif." 


./^^^e-^J^^CT'^ 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco^ 


WILLIAM  COLLIER 


William  O'llier,  celebrated 
American  comedian,  now  starring 
in  hisnewiarce,  "Never  Say  Die," 
says: 

"My  pipe  is  always  t'li.veiio- 
filiea.  I  tried  other  tobaccos  before 
1  discm'ereii  J'li.reiio.  Xo7v  there 
IS  no  ether  " 


TkiMu^^'^^^ 


Tuxedo  was  born  in  1904.  Its  first  imitator  appeared  two  years 
later.  Since  then  a  host  of  imitations  have  been  born,  and  are  clamor- 
ing for  your  patronage. 

No  imitation  is  e-ver  as  good  as  the  original.  No  amount  of  adver- 
tising, no  amount  of  bluster  and  bluff,  can  ever  make  an  imitation 
tobacco  as  good  as  Tuxedo. 

Until  someone  discovers  the  secrets  of  the  Tuxedo  process  Tuxedo 
will  remain  without  a  rival.  Those  secrets  are  so  carefully  guarded 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  be  discovered. 

The  greatest  men  in  America — business  men,  professional  men, 
lawyers,  doctors, .  ministers,  actors,  sportsmen,  athletes,  engineers  and 
men  in  every  walk  of  life,  smoke  Tuxedo  and  recommend  it  as  the  most 
enjoyable,  most  pleasant  and  most  healthful  smoke. 

If  you  are  not  a  pipe  smoker,  you  are  denying  yourself  the  greatest 
smoking  pleasure  known  to  man.  One  week  of  Tuxedo  will  give  you 
more  genuine,  wholesome  enjoyment  than  cigars — and  at  considerably 
less  expense !      Try  Tuxedo  this  -iveek! 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


HARRISON   FISHER 
Harrison   Fisher,  one  of   America's 
foremost     illustrators,    ceieLir.ited    as 
the    able    cxpnnent    of    the    genuine 
"American  Girl  "  type,  &a>s: 

"/  don't  kiio^v  a  better  relaxer,  a 
better  soother,  a  better  source  of  in- 
spiration, than  a  pipe/til  of  Tuxedo. 
I  have  yet  tojitidthe  equal  of  Tuxedo 
as  a  real  smoke.  It  has  surely  seri'ed 
meiuell." 


,^«/v*n«r^ 


=  J^^^a» 


Famous 
lettering 


green    tin   with   gold 
curved  to  fit  pocket 


10. 


Convenient  pouch,  inner- lined 
with  moisture-proof  paper  ^Q 

SAMPLE    TUXEDO    FREE- 

^.  Send  us  2c  in  stamps  for  post- 

£  I  age  and  we  will  mail  you  pre- 

"'  paid  a  souvenir  tin  of 

TUXEDO     Tobacco 

to    any    point  in    the 

United  States.  Address 

TUXEDO  DEPART. 

MENT, 


'  JAMES  W.  LOYND 

*  James  \Y.  Loynd.  superintendent  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  at  Phila- 
delphia, says: 

"/  could  not  smoke  a  pipe  until  I 
smoked  Tuxedo.  /  found  it  a  cool — 
}ni/d—eTen-bur?iin^  tobacco  o/de/igltt- 
fnl  Jldvor .  A  s  a  solace  and  relief  after 
astreJino7isday.it  is  the'  RearThing'.'" 


5c       ^-;^<^«</ 


W.  HAYDEN  COLLINS 

W.  Hayden  Collins,  prominent 
in  real  estate,  and  member  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  says: 

"Tve  compared  Tuxedo  with 
other  tobaccos,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Tuxedo.  It  leads  by 
a  wide  margin  in  purity  and 
mildness. ' ' 


^.^^fydt^^'i 


Illttsiraiions  are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real   packages. 


GEORGE  H.  ROBERTSON 

George  H.  Robertson,  famous  auto 
driver  and  Vanderbilt  Cup  winner, 
says: 

"My  chief  solace  after  a  long  race— 
a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo.  It's  the  RE  A  L 
smoke." 
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